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EDITORIAL. 


LONDON,  ONTARIO,  JANUARY  5,  1922 
The  New  Era. 


Welcome!    A  New  Year  and  a  new  era. 


The  season  of  the  ice  harvest  is  at  hand. 


A  man  with  a  large  woodpile  can  shake  his  fist  in 
the  face  of  the  coal  baron,  and  it  is  a  supreme  pleasure 
to  do  so. 


Young  men  who  aspire  to  be  public  speakers  or 
debaters,  must  speak  and  debate  in  public.  Practice  is 
very  important. 


Our  Scottish  correspondent  says  he  does  not  under- 
stand Canadian  politics.  We  would  not  expect  him 
to  when  so  few  in  this  country  really  understand  them. 


Now  that  elections  are  over  and  the  M.  P's,  school 
trustees,  reeves  and  councillors  to  serve  the  municipality 
for  a  term  are  known,  there  should  be  some  time  to 
devote  to  a  study  of  agricultural,  national  and  economic 
problems.  The  broader  the  mind  the  better  a  person 
is  able  to  serve  himself  and  his  country.  There  are  too 
many  narrow-gauge  minds. 


Last  week  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  held  its  annual  convention  in  Toronto, 
and  the  wonderful  possibilities  wrapped  up  in  this 
organization  were  revealed  to  Canadians.  No  one 
industry  draws  more  heavilv  unon 
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tiauuj  ..uiura  die  ciosea  to  tne  young  people  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  then  the  parents  wonder  why  the 
boys  and  girls  seek  questionable  places  of  amusement. 
Young  folk  will  have  companions  and  pleasure,  and  the 
best  place  to  meet  is  in  the  home.  If  the  parents  make 
it  their  business  to  welcome  and  entertain  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  neighborhood  they  will  find  them  re- 
sponsive. 


We  are  entering  upon  a  new  year,  and,  we  hope, 
upon  a  new  era.  The  past  ten  years  have  been  the 
most  momentous  and  most  perilous  in  history.  Auto- 
cracies fell,  Soviets  sprang  up;  the  war  rent  a  great  gap 
in  the  fabric  of  civilization,  and  then  followed  an  orgy 
of  extravagance  and  pleasure  seeking,  when  honest 
labor  had  few  champions  and  a  small  minority  stood 
out  in  defence  of  the  things  worth  while.  Now  a  new 
light  is  dawning  and  a  bright  ray  of  hope  is  emitted 
from  Washington  where  representatives  of  many  nations 
are  assembled  to  pave  the  way  for  peace,  and  to  free 
humanity  from  the  stangle  hold  of  the  war  lords. 
This  conference  cannot  fail.  Public  opinion  and 
human  sentiment  now  demand  peace  and  freedom 
from  the  crushing  burden  of  armament  taxation. 

The  monetary  situation  was  never  so  confused. 
Depreciated  currency,  exchange  rates,  high  tariffs,  poor 
buying  power,  doubt,  misgivings  and  discouragement 
are  found  in  varying  degrees  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  general  slowing  down  of 
industry,  purchasing  and  consumption.  The  agricul- 
tural industry  felt  the  strain  first.  We  in  Eastern 
Canada,  with  out  diversified  methods  of  farming,  have 
fared  better  than  the  Western  Canada  farmer  or  the 
farmer  of  the  Western  United  States.  It  has  been  a 
crisis  in  the  history  of  agriculture.  However,  other 
industries  and  other  businesses  have  felt  and  are  feeling 
the  strain;  many  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Happily, 
the  future  seems  brighter.  Financiers,  those  with  their 
fingers  on  the  pulse  of  trade  and  commerce,  are  optimistic. 
The  crisis  they  say  is  past.  As  soon  as  we  leave  the 
sideroads  and  get  on  to  the  concession  line  or  the  high- 
,„ot,  •        in  be  easier,  and  it  is  predicted  with 

lower  labor  costs,  reduced  operating 
;eneral  reduction  in  the  price  of  com- 
:r  must  purchase  will  make  1922  a 
year  by  far  than  the  one  now  past, 
we  add  our  sincere  wish  to  that  of  all  farmers  that  this 
forecast  is  correct. 
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The  farmers'  club  might  profitably  devote  a  good 
deal  of  its  discussion  to  economic  and  social  questions. 
Where  better  can  these  matters  be  threshed  out  than 
right  at  home  in  the  community  where  the  good  and 
evil  effects  of  legislation  are  manifest?  Governments 
endeavor  to  reflect  public  opinion,  but  until  they  know 
what  the  opinions  really  are  they  cannot  give  them 
expression  -in  the  statutes. 


After  years  of  struggle  and  many  battles,  Sir  Adam 
Beck  had  the  supreme  pleasure  of  seeing  the  water 
from  the  great  Chippawa  Canal  flow  into  the  gigantic 
turbines  at  the  Queenston  power  plant,  while  an  electri- 
cally lighted  banner  pronounced  this  enormous  power 
scheme  a  success.  The  people  of  Ontario  honor  the 
Hydro  chieftain  and  the  brilliant  staff  of  young  Canadian 
engineers  who  projected  and  completed  this  great 
power  scheme. 


Most  of  the  advancement  in  agriculture  and  other 
industries  can  be  credited  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  scientific  discoveries  or  the  application  of  long-known 
scientific  facts.  In  spite  of  this,  science  is  looked 
upon  as  a  rich  man's  hobby.  Governments,  prior  to 
the  war,  recognized  science  very  scantily,  but  its  power 
for  good  and  for  evil  was  revealed  during  the  great 
conflict  and  science  is  now  recognized  as  a  great  force 
which  should  be  exploited  for  the  well-being  rather 
than  the  destruction  of  the  human  race. 


Proposed  Immigration. 

Trans-Atlantic  press  dispatches  predict  some  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  launch 
an  immigration  campaign.  It  is  intimated  that  100,000 
settlers  will  be  striven  for  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  This  information  does  not  come  directly 
from  the  head  office  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  but  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  Railway  Company  which  did  so 
much  to  people  Western  Canada,  and  the  Company 
which  has  such  enormous  holdings  of  land,  might 
consider  it  wise  to  continue  its  energetic  immigration 
policy.  Railroad  companies  in  Canada  have  already 
spent  more  money  on  immigration  than  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  many  of  the  farmers  in  Western 
Canada,  can  thank  the  railroads,  rather  than  fate  or 
the  Dominion  Government,  for  their  present  location. 
It  is  claimed  by  railway  statisticians  that  a  family 
operating  a  quarter  section  of  land  in  Western  Canada 
brings  from  $800  to  $1,000  annually  to  the  railroads; 
that  is,  the  transportation  charges  on  goods  conveyed 
to  them  and  on  the  farm  products  carried  away  amounts 
to  the  considerable  sum  mentioned.  If  this  be  true,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  what  100,000  settlers  would  mean 
to  the  railroads  and  to  Canada. 

Other  overseas  dominions  are  featuring  immigration, 
and  Canada  should  not  be  backward  at  this  time. 
However,  this  is  not  the  most  opportune  period  in  our 
history  to  bring  in  settlers.  A  family  located  anew  in 
Western  Canada  would  find  it  hard  sledding  indeed  at 
the  present  time.  The  high  price  of  all  the  equipment 
necessary  in  operating  a  farm,  heavy  operating  expenses 
and  the  low  price  of  all  commodities  which  a  farmer 
can  sell  would  discourage  these  newcomers  at  the  very 
beginning,  just  as  they  are  discouraging  established 
farmers  in  Westem^Canada..  this  year.    This  would 
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mean  a  migration  cityward  of  unskilled  artisans,  who, 
perhaps,  knew  farming  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
after  a  brief  period  of  hardship  here  sought  a  new 
trade. 


The  Radial  Controversy. 

The  proposed  Hydro  radial  lines  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  controversy  between  the  Hon.  Mr.  Drury 
and  Sir  Adam  Beck  affect  such  a  small  percentage  of  the 
people  in  Ontario  that  public  interest  in  the  matter,  is 
prompted  largely  by  the  general  desire  to  find  the  proper 
solution  of  this  whole  radial  problem.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Drury  and  Sir  Adam  Beck  cannot 
negotiate  matters  without  enveloping  the  whole  Hydro 
enterprise  in  a  cloud  of  public  utterances  and  counter- 
statements  that  tend  more  to  inspire  distrust  and 
suspicion  than  to  educate  the  public  generally  in  Hydro 
affairs.  • 

The  Toronto  dailies  are  naturally  battling  for 
radials  that  converge  upon  that  city,  but  the  tendency 
of  the  daily  press  is  to  radiate  heat  rather  than  light. 
The  effort  to  make  the  Government  appear  opposed  to 
public  ownership  is  futile  and  ridiculous.  Such  tactics 
only  cast  suspicion  on  the  aims  and  objects  of  those 
fighting  so  strenuously  for  radials.  Opposition  to  public 
ownership  is  an  empty  charge  to  lay  against  Mr.  Drury 
and' his  Cabinet,  and  it  appears  more  li'  j  an  attempt 
to  stampede  the  Government  into  a  hasty  endorsation 
of  radial  lines  before  a  provincial  policy  is  mapped  out. 

We  approve  of  the  Government  moving  cautiously 
in  regard  to  radials,  but  it  seems  just  as  necessary  that 
Cabinet  Ministers  should  be  careful  also  in  their  state- 
ments about  Hydro  in  general.  Two  members  of  the 
Hydro  Commission  are  appointees  of  the  present 
Government,  and  one  of  them  is  a  member  of  Mr. 
Drury's  Cabinet.  The  third  Commissioner,  Sir  Adam 
Beck,  is,  however,  referred  to  as  the  dominating  factor 
of  the  Commission,  when  at  any  time  he  can  be  out- 
voted by  appointees  of  the  Government.  Why  the 
domination?  The  Government  is  in  a  position,  surely, 
through  its  representative  to  secure  all  facts,  but 
instead  of  telling  the  people  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong  we  are  treated  to  "pleasing  generalities" 
which  are,  as  a  rule,  unfavorable  to  the  Commission. 
Reference  is  made  to  this  matter  because  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  becloud  the  whole  project  which  involves 
Chippawa,  radials  and  all. 

So  far  as  radials  themselves  are  concerned,  we  be- 
lieve the  Hon.  Mr.  Drury  was  right  in  pressing  on 
the  soft  pedal.  Railroads  have  almost  swamped  this 
country,  as  it  is,  and  Government  endorsation  of  bonds 
for  railroad  building  purposes  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  past  with  the  same  profligacy  that  a  drunken  sailor 
spends  his  money.  Sir  Adam  Beck  is  sincere  we  believe 
and  confident  that  Hydro-radials  will  be  a  great  boon 
to  Ontario,  but  his  judgment  would  have  been  held  in 
higher  repute  if  he  had  not  paid  so  much  attention  to 
the  Hydro  Radial  Association.  Hydro  Electric  light 
and  power  have  been  an  inestimable  boon  to  Ontario, 
but  the  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  we  can  wait  a  while 
for  radials— wait,  at  least,  until  legislation  is  enacted 
in  the  Legislature  which  will  modernize  the  Act  and 
establish  relations  between  municipalities,  Commission 
and  Government  that  seem  more  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  There  is  apparently  a  move  on  foot  to  transfer 
responsibility  from  Government  to  municipality,  but 
even  this  should  not  go  too  far  until  people  and  councillors 
are  less  ready  to  encumber  their  constituencies  and 
bond  posterity.  The  Province  holds,  and  will  continue 
to  "hold,  the  Government  responsible. 


The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  might 
profitably  employ  a  Program  Expert 'to  advise  and 
assist  those  in  charge  of  meetings  and  conventions. 
The  programs  we  have  already  seen  this  year  lack 
distinctiveness  a  nd  progressjveness. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Welcome!    A  New  Year  and  a  new  era. 


The  season  of  the  ice  harvest  is  at  hand. 


A  man  with  a  large  woodpile  can  shake  his  fist  in 
the  face  of  the  coal  baron,  and  it  is  a  supreme  pleasure 
to  do  so. 


Young  men  who  aspire  to  be  public  speakers  or 
debaters,  must  speak  and  debate  in  public.  Practice  is 
very  important. 


Our  Scottish  correspondent  says  he  does  not  under- 
stand Canadian  politics.  We  would  not  expect  him 
to  when  so  few  in  this  country  really  understand  them. 


Now  that  elections  are  over  and  the  M.  P's,  school 
trustees,  reeves  and  councillors  to  serve  the  municipality 
for  a  term  are  known,  there  should  be  some  time  to 
devote  to  a  study  of  agricultural,  national  and  economic 
problems.  The  broader  the  mind  the  better  a  person 
is  able  to  serve  himself  and  his  country.  There  are  too 
many  narrow-gauge  minds. 


Last  week  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  held  its  annual  convention  in  Toronto, 
and  the  wonderful  possibilities  wrapped  up  in  this 
organization  were  revealed  to  Canadians.  No  one 
industry  draws  more  heavily  upon  science  than  does 
agriculture,  and  there  is  no  industry  it  can  serve  more 
abundantly  in  the  next  decade. 


Many  homes  are  closed  to  the  young  people  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  then  the  parents  wonder  why  the 
boys  and  girls  seek  questionable  places  of  amusement. 
Young  folk  will  have  companions  and  pleasure,  and  the 
best  place  to  meet  is  in  the  home.  If  the  parents  make 
it  their  business  to  welcome  and  entertain  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  neighborhood  they  will  find  them  re- 
sponsive. 


LONDON,  ONTARIO,  JANUARY  5,  1922 


The  New  Era. 

We  are  entering  upon  a  new  year,  and,  we  hope, 
upon  a  new  era.  The  past  ten  years  have  been  the 
most  momentous  and  most  perilous  in  history.  Auto- 
cracies fell,  Soviets  sprang  up;  the  war  rent  a  great  gap 
in  the  fabric  of  civilization,  and  then  followed  an  orgy 
of  extravagance  and  pleasure  seeking,  when  honest 
labor  had  few  champions  and  a  small  minority  stood 
out  in  defence  of  the  things  worth  while.  Now  a  new 
light  is  dawning  and  a  bright  ray  of  hope  is  emitted 
from  Washington  where  representatives  of  many  nations 
are  assembled  to  pave  the  way  for  peace,  and  to  free 
humanity  from  the  stangle  hold  of  the  war  lords. 
This  conference  cannot  fail.  Public  opinion  and 
human  sentiment  now  demand  peace  and  freedom 
from  the  crushing  burden  of  armament  taxation. 

The  monetary  situation  was  never  so  confused. 
Depreciated  currency,  exchange  rates,  high  tariffs,  poor 
buying  power,  doubt,  misgivings  and  discouragement 
are  found  in  varying  degrees  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  general  slowing  down  of 
industry,  purchasing  and  consumption.  The  agricul- 
tural industry  felt  the  strain  first.  We  in  Eastern 
Canada,  with  out  diversified  methods  of  farming,  have 
fared  better  than  the  Western  Canada  farmer  or  the 
farmer  of  the  Western  United  States.  It  has  been  a 
crisis  in  the  history  of  agriculture.  However,  other 
industries  and  other  businesses  have  felt  and  are  feeling 
the  strain;  many  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Happily, 
the  future  seems  brighter.  Financiers,  those  with  their 
fingers  on  the  pulse  of  trade  and  commerce,  are  optimistic. 
The  crisis  they  say  is  past.  As  soon  as  we  leave  the 
sideroads  and  get  on  to  the  concession  line  or  the  high- 
way the  going  will  be  easier,  and  it  is  predicted  with 
confidence  that  lower  labor  costs,  reduced  operating 
expenses  and  a  general  reduction  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities a  farmer  must  purchase  will  make  1922  a 
more  prosperous  year  by  far  than  the  one  now  past. 
We  add  our  sincere  wish  to  that  of  all  farmers  that  this 
forecast  is  correct. 


The  farmers'  club  might  profitably  devote  a  good 
deal  of  its  discussion  to  economic  and  social  questions. 
Where  better  can  these  matters  be  threshed  out  than 
right  at  home  in  the  community  where  the  good  and 
evil  effects  of  legislation  are  manifest?  Governments 
endeavor  to  reflect  public  opinion,  but  until  they  know 
what  the  opinions  really  are  they  cannot  give  them 
expression  jn  the  statutes. 


After  years  of  struggle  and  many  battles,  Sir  Adam 
Beck  had  the  supreme  pleasure  of  seeing  the  water 
from  the  great  Chippawa  Canal  flow  into  the  gigantic 
turbines  at  the  Queenston  power  plant,  while  an  electri- 
cally lighted  banner  pronounced  this  enormous  power 
scheme  a  success.  The  people  of  Ontario  honor  the 
Hydro  chieftain  and  the  brilliant  staff  of  young  Canadian 
engineers  who  projected  and  completed  this  great 
power  scheme. 


Most  of  the  advancement  in  agriculture  and  other 
industries  can  be  credited  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  scientific  discoveries  or  the  application  of  long-known 
scientific  facts.  In  spite  of  this,  science  is  looked 
upon  as  a  rich  man's  hobby.  Governments,  prior  to 
the  war,  recognized  science  very  scantily,  but  its  power 
for  good  and  for  evil  was  revealed  during  the  great 
conflict  and  science  is  now  recognized  as  a  great  force 
which  should  be  exploited  for  the  well-being  rather 
than  the  destruction  of  the  human  race. 


Proposed  Immigration. 

Trans-Atlantic  press  dispatches  predict  some  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  launch 
an  immigration  campaign.  It  is  intimated  that  100,000 
settlers  will  be  striven  for  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  This  information  does  not  come  directly 
from  the  head  office  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  but  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  Railway  Company  which  did  so 
much  to  people  Western  Canada,  and  the  Company 
which  has  such  enormous  holdings  of  land,  might 
consider  it  wise  to  continue  its  energetic  immigration 
policy.  Railroad  companies  in  Canada  have  already 
spent  more  money  on  immigration  than  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  many  of  the  farmers  in  Western 
Canada,  can  thank  the  railroads,  rather  than  fate  or 
the  Dominion  Government,  for  their  present  location. 
It  is  claimed  by  railway  statisticians  that  a  family 
operating  a  quarter  section  of  land  in  Western  Canada 
brings  from  $800  to  $1,000  annually  to  the  railroads; 
that  is,  the  transportation  charges  on  goods  conveyed 
to  them  and  on  the  farm  products  carried  away  amounts 
to  the  considerable  sum  mentioned.  If  this  be  true,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  what  100,000  settlers  would  mean 
to  the  railroads  and  to  Canada. 

Other  overseas  dominions  are  featuring  immigration, 
and  Canada  should  not  be  backward  at  this  time. 
However,  this  is  not  the  most  opportune  period  in  our 
history  to  bring  in  settlers.  A  family  located  anew  in 
Western  Canada  would  find  it  hard  sledding  indeed  at 
the  present  time.  The  high  price  of  all  the  equipment 
necessary  in  operating  a  farm,  heavy  operating  expenses 
and  the  low  price  of  all  commodities  which  a  farmer 
can  sell  would  discourage  these  newcomers  at  the  very 
beginning,  just  as  they  are  discouraging  established 
farmers  in  Westerri^Cajiada^  this  year.    This  would 
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mean  a  migration  cityward  of  unskilled  artisans,  who, 
perhaps,  knew  farming  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
after  a  brief  period  of  hardship  here  sought  a  new 
trade. 


The  Radial  Controversy. 

The  proposed  Hydro  radial  lines  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  controversy  between  the  Hon.  Mr.  Drury 
and  Sir  Adam  Beck  affect  such  a  small  percentage  of  the 
people  in  Ontario  that  public  interest  in  the  matter  is 
prompted  largely  by  the  general  desire  to  find  the  proper 
solution  of  this  whole  radial  problem.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Drury  and  Sir  Adam  Beck;  cannot 
negotiate  matters  without  enveloping  the  whole  Hydro 
enterprise  in  a  cloud  of  public  utterances  and  counter- 
statements  that  tend  more  to  inspire  distrust  and 
suspicion  than  to  educate  the  public  generally  in  Hydro 
affairs. 

The  Toronto  dailies  are  naturally  battling  for 
radials  that  converge  upon  that  city,  but  the  tendency 
of  the  daily  press  is  to  radiate  heat  rather  than  light. 
The  effort  to  make  the  Government  appear  opposed  to 
public  ownership  is  futile  and  ridiculous.  Such  tactics 
only  cast  suspicion  on  the  aims  and  objects  of  those 
fighting  so  strenuously  for  radials.  Opposition  to  public 
ownership  is  an  empty  charge  to  lay  against  Mr.  Drury 
and'  his  Cabinet,  and  it  appears  more  li'  z  an  attempt 
to  stampede  the  Government  into  a  hasty  endorsation 
of  radial  lines  before  a  provincial  policy  is  mapped  out. 

We  approve  of  the  Government  moving  cautiously 
in  regard  to  radials,  but  it  seems  just  as  necessary  that 
Cabinet  Ministers  should  be  careful  also  in  their  state- 
ments about  Hydro  in  general.  Two  members  of  the 
Hydro  Commission  are  appointees  of  the  present 
Government,  and  one  of  them  is  a  member  of  Mr. 
Drury 's  Cabinet.  The  third  Commissioner,  Sir  Adam 
Beck,  is,  however,  referred  to  as  the  dominating  factor 
of  the  Commission,  when  at  any  time  he  can  be  out- 
voted by  appointees  of  the  Government.  Why  the 
domination?  The  Government  is  in  a  position,  surely, 
through  its  representative  to  secure  all  facts,  but 
instead  of  telling  the  people  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong  we  are  treated  to  "pleasing  generalities" 
which  are,  as  a  rule,  unfavorable  to  the  Commission. 
Reference  is  made  to  this  matter  because  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  becloud  the  whole  project  which  involves 
Chippawa,  radials  and  all. 

So  far  as  radials  themselves  are  concerned,  we  be- 
lieve the  Hon.  Mr.  Drury  was  right  in  pressing  on 
the  soft  pedal.  Railroads  have  almost  swamped  this 
country,  as  it  is,  and  Government  endorsation  of  bonds 
for  railroad  building  purposes  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  past  with  the  same  profligacy  that  a  drunken  sailor 
spends  his  money.  Sir  Adam  Beck  is  sincere  we  believe 
and  confident  that  Hydro-radials  will  be  a  great  boon 
to  Ontario,  but  his  judgment  would  have  been  held  in 
higher  repute  if  he  had  not  paid  so  much  attention  to 
the  Hydro  Radial  Association.  Hydro  Electric  light 
and  power  have  been  an  inestimable  boon  to  Ontario, 
but  the  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  we  can  wait  a  while 
for  radials— wait,  at  least,  until  legislation  is  enacted 
in  the  Legislature  which  will  modernize  the  Act  and 
establish  relations  between  municipalities,  Commission 
and  Government  that  seem  more  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  There  is  apparently  a  move  on  foot  to  transfer 
responsibility  from  Government  to  municipality,  but 
even  this  should  not  go  too  far  until  people  and  councillors 
are  less  ready  to  encumber  their  constituencies  and 
bond  posterity.  The  Province  holds,  and  will  continue 
to  "hold,  the  Government  responsible. 
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The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  might 
profitably  employ  a  Program  Expert  to  advise  and 
assist  those  in  charge  of  meetings  and  conventions. 
The  programs  we  have  already  seen  this  year  lack 
distinctiveness  and  progressiveness. 
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King,  Crerar,  Meighen  &  Co. 

By  Sandy  Fraser. 
Noo  that  the  excitement  o'  the  "Battle  of  the  Ballots" 
has  died  awa'  tae  a  certain  extent,  and  friends  and 
neibors  are  gettin'  tae  be  on  speakin'  terms  once  mair, 
there  might  be  na  harm  in  an  auld  chap,  like  mysel', 
tryin'  tae  size  up  the  situation  and  see  what  like  a  voyage 
the  "Ship  of  State"  has  ahead  o'  her  in  the  next  four  or 
five  years. 

The  people  hae  chosen  their  Captain  and  he  has 
chosen  his  officers  and  it  remains  tae  be  seen  whether 
the  bunch  o'  them  will  rin  the  auld  boat  on  the  rocks 
or  guide  her  safely  alang  the  ways  o'  progress  and 
prosperity. 

VV.  L.  Mackenzie  King  is  an  unco'  young  lad  tae  be 
trusted  wi'  the  responsibility  that  the  people  6'  Canada 
hae  seen  fit  tae  saddle  him  with.  Hooever,  he'll  age 
fast  in  the  next  foor  or  five  years  and  we'll  juist  have  tae 
try  and  be  patient  wi'  him  while  he  is  gettin'  his  ex- 
perience and  developing  the  ability  required  by  a  mon 
in  his  poseetion. 

Gin  he  even  had  a  wife  he  wouldna  be  in  sae  bad  a 
fix.  By  refusin'  tae  tak'  her  advice  he  could  keep  himsel' 
fairly  weel  tae  the  richt  track  and,  at  the  same  time, 
hae  something  to  tak'  his  mind  off  ither  troubles. 

But,  being  tae  a  conseederable  extent  o'  Scotch 
extraction,  oor  new  Premier  will  hae  a  pretty  guid 
conceit  o'  himsel'  and  that  is  na  small  help,  at  times. 
He'll  no'  be  like  the  chap  I  had  workin'  for  me,  one  time. 
He  was  cleanin'  oot  the  coo-stable  and  the  wheel 
barrow  he  had  was  squealin'  as  though  it  hadna  been 
oiled  since  it  cam'  oot  o'  the  shop.  "Jeems",  says  I- 
"ye'd  better  pit  a  wee  bit  o'  grease  tae  that  barrow." 
"I'll  have  tae  ask  ye  to  dae  it  yersel'  Mr.  Fraser," 
replies  Jeems.  "I'm  an  awful  poor  hand  aroond  ma- 
chinery." 

What  I'm  drivin'  at  is  that,  gin  the  machinery  o' 
Government  ever  gets  oot  o'  kilter,  Mackenzie  King  has 
the  necessary  nerve  tae  apply  ony  remedies  that  may  be 
needed  tae  get  it  rinnin'  smoothly  again.  Some  are 
sayin'  the  hale  works  will  gae  tae  smash  inside  a  couple 
o'  years,  what  wi'  the  small  majority  the  new  Govern- 
ment has  tae  brag  aboot.  But  I  dinna  think  it.  Frae 
what  I've  seen  o'  Governments  there's  no'  moYiy  o' 
them  die  o'  onything  but  auld  age.  King  may  no'  be 
onything  great  in  the  way  o'  a  statesman,  as  yet,  but, 
when  the  machinery  gets  tae  squealin',  I'm  thinkin' 
ye'li  find  him  unco'  handy  wi'  the  oil-can. 

Noo,  a  word  aboot  Tammas  Crerar,  the  leader  o' 
oor  United  Farmers,  or  "Progressives,"  as  we  hae  re- 
christened  oorselves.  There  seems  tae  be  mair  or  less 
disappointment  throughout  the  countiy  districts,  over 
the  number  o'  followers  he  has  managed  tae  gather 
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togther  frae  the  different  provinces  o'  the  Dominion. 
They  were  hoping  tae  see  a  majority  o'  farmers  at 
Ottawa,  this  time,  and  tae  see  them  rinnin'  the  country 
tae  suit  themselves. 

Weel,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  think  things  are  better 
as  they  hae  turned  oot.  For  a  first  attempt  in  a  Domin- 
ion election  the  farmers  hae  done  well  and  deserve  tae 
be  congratulated  by  all  the  independent  thinkers  in  the 
country.  They  made  sic  a  clean  sweep  in  Ontario,  at  the 
Provincial  election,  that  onything  less  now  seems  tae 
be  like  takin'  a  backward  step.  But  ony  party  that 
come  sae  near  to  haulding  the  balance  of  power,  as  the 
Progressives  will  in  the  present  Parliament,  will  hae  a 
guid  deal  to  say  in  the  governing  o'  the  country  and  in 
securing  for  themselves  the  rights  for  which  they  hae 
been  fighting. 

Crerar  is  an  unco'  lucky  mon.  He  can  juist  aboot 
dictate  tae  the  Government  and,  at  the  same  time, 
shoulder  nane  o'  its  responsibilities.  He  can  act  the 
ciitic  an  no'  come  in  for  vera  muckle  criticism  himsel'. 
Besides,  he  has  the  backing  o'  the  only  woman  that  has 
ever  been  elected  tae  membership  in  a  Canadian 
Parliament.  That,  in  itsel',  should  gie  him  conseeder- 
able o'  a  feeling  o'  security.  I  dinna  ken  what  Mac- 
kenzie King  and  puir  Meighen  will  feel  like  when  they 
realize  that  they  can  get  na  sympathy  frae  the  only 
woman  in  the  Hoose. 

Gin  that  Miss  McPhail  is  as  guid  as  her  word  she 
should  be  set  up  as  a  model  for  her  sex.  I  see  that  she 
says  she  intends  tae  say  but  little  during  the  coming 
session,  and  to  learn  all  she  can  by  way  o'  observation 
and  inquiry.  No  man  will  find  fault  wi'  an  attitude  like 
that.  Mr.  Crerar  had  better  be  keepin'  his  eyes  open 
or  some  o'  the  leaders  o'  the  ither  parties  may  be  holdin' 
oot  inducements  to  her  to  be  changin'  her  allegiance. 
Her  vote  would  come  in  unco  handy  tae  the  Government 
gin  they  could  get  it. 


The  Case-bearing  Clothes  Moth. 

The  adult  below  and  the  larva  above;  both  much  enlarged. 

Twenty  years  frae  noo  it  willna'  be  sae  muckle  o'  a 
curiosity  tae  see  a  woman  in  the  Hoose  o'  Commons. 
By  that  time  they  may  be  votin'  on  the  question  o' 
excluding  the  men  entirely.  The  auld  saying  was:  "The 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world,"  and  it  may 
be  true  in  mair  senses  than  one,  before  lang.  Hooever, 
by  then  cradles  will  be  oot  o'  fashion,  na  doot,  and  the 
auld  proverb  will  have  tae  be  revised. 

But,  leavin'  these  fancies  and  gettin' back  tae  the  facts, 
I  dinna  see  ony  reason  for  discouragement  on  the  part  o' 
oor  farmers  over  the  amount  o'  success  that  has  crowned 
their  efforts  in  the  late  election.  A  guid  mony  o'  the 
auld  party  papers  hae  been  talkin'  aboot  the  "beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  farmer's  movement.  There's  anither 
guess  comin'  tae  them,  hooever,  for  even  gin  the  present 
organization  should  come  tae  an  end,  ithers  will  be 
formed,  until  something  permanent  has  been  achieved 
and  we  hae  a  Government  composed  o'  the  producers 
of  the  country;  men  wha  will  legislate  in  the  interests  o' 
the  farmer  and  laboring-man  as  weel  as  in  that  o'  the 
middle-man  and  the  stock-gambling  millionaire. 

There  are  some  o'  the  auld  line,  party-politicians 
that  say:  "Let  the  farmers  organize  and  co-operate, 
by  all  means,  but  let  them  keep  out  of  politics."  They 
might  juist  as  weel  say:  "Let  the  cats  catch  all  the  rats 
they  can,  but  be  sure  and  see,  first,  that  their  claws, 
are  cut." 

When  farmers,  or  ony  ither  class  in  the  country,  hae 
neither  vote  nor  voice  in  the  Government  o'  the  land, 
they  can  depend  on  it  that  their  individual  interests 
will  be  overlooked  and  that  the  lawmakers  they  hae  put 
intae  office  will  gie  them  but  little  attention  until  anither 
general  election  looms  up  on  the  horizon. 

We've  got  an  unco'  guid  foothold  up  there  on  Parlia- 
ment Hill  the  noo,  and  its  up  tae  us  to  keep  it  that 
way,  or  better  still,  tae  improve  it  ilka  time  the  oppor- 
tunity comes  aroond. 

Since  writin'  the  above  my  newspaper  has  come  tae 
hand  and  I  see  that  the  Liberal  Leader  has  been  holdin' 
oot  inducements  tae  oor  Mr.  Crerar  tae  "come  in  out 
of  the  cold"  and  help  him  govern  the  country  in  some 
sort  o'  a  partnership  business.  I  canna  believe  Tammas 
Crerar  will  dae  it.  Gin  he  does  he's  no'  the  man  I 
thocht  him  and  it  will  be  the  «nd  o'  independent 
speech  and  action  in  Parliament  for  at  least  anither  foor 
years.  It  surely  canna  be,  that,  juist  as  we  are  gettin' 
the  hobbles  o'  partyism  off  oor  feet,  we  are  gaein'  tae 
find  ooriclves  mair  tightly  tied  up  than  ever.  It  would 
be  the  auld  story,  over  again,  of  throwin'  awa'  the 
substance  for  the  shadow,  because  no  temporary  gain 
can  mak'  up  tae  us  for  the  loss  o'  oor  independence 
and  all  we  hae  accomplished  in  the  way  o'  educating  oor 
people  alang  the  lines  o'  co-operation  and  higher  stand- 
ards o'  living. 

Hooever,  we'll  see  what  we'll  see. 


Founded  I860 
Nature's  Diary. 

BY  A.  BROOKER  KLtlGH,  M. A. 

Clothes  Moths. 
Of  the  several  household  pests  there  are  none,  at 
least  in  temperate  climates,  which  are  more  trouble- 
some than  the  clothes  moths.  The  activities  of  the 
larvae  ("grubs")  of  these  insects  in  destroying  woolen 
fabrics  and  furs  are  only  too  well  known  to  every  house- 
wife. 

The  little  buff-colored  moths  sometimes  seen  flitting 
about  rooms,  or  dislodged  from  infested  garments,  are 
themselves  harmless  enough,  and  in  fact  their  mouth- 
parts  are  rudimentary  and  they  take  no  food  what- 
ever in  the  winged  state.  The  destruction  is  done 
entirely  in  the  larval  stage,  but  the  killing  of  the  adult 
moths  by  the  aggrieved  housekeeper,  though  often 
done  under  the  impression  that  it  is  these  adults  which 
are  eating  her  woolens,  is  nevertheless  a  most  valuable 
proceeding,  because  it  checks  by  so  much  the  multi- 
plication of  the  species  which  is  the  sole  duty  of  the 
adult  insects. 

The  clothes  moths  belong  to  the  family  Tineida?  of 
the  order  Lepidoptera,  and  are  characterized  by  long, 
nairow  wings  fringed  with  hairs.  The  common  species 
have  been  associated  with  man  for  a  long  time,  as  is 
shown  by  Job's  reference  to  "a  garment  that  is  moth 
eaten,"  and  by  the  fact  that  Pliny  has  given  a  very 
accuiate  description  of  some  of  the  species.  The 
species  which  occur  in  North  America  are  all  of  European 
origin,  and  that  they  were  introduced  in  comparatively 
early  days  is  shown  by  Kalm's  report  of  them  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1748,  at  which  time  Philadelphia  was  a 
straggling  village. 

By  far  the  commonest  clothes  moth  in  Canada  is  the 
Case-bearing  Clothes  Moths  {Tinea  pellioneUa);  the 
adult  expands  about  haJf  an  inch.  The  head  and 
forewings  are  grayish  yellow,  with  indistinct  dusky 
spots  on  the  middle  of  the  wings.  The  hind  wings  are 
white  or  grayish  and  have  a  silky  lustre.  The  larva 
feeds  on  woolens,  carpets,  etc.,  and  is  especially  de- 
structive to  fur  and  feathers.  It  is  single-brooded  in 
Canada  and  the  Northern  States,  the  adults  emerging 
from  May  to  August. 

The  larva  of  this  species  is  a  dull  white  caterpillar, 
with  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  next  segment 
brown,  and  is  never  seen  out  of  its  movable  case,  the 
construction  of  which  is  its  first  task  after  hatching. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  change  its  location,  the  head  and 
the  first  segments  are  thrust  out  of  the  case,  leaving 
the  thoracic  legs  free,  with  which  it  crawls,  dragging 
its  case  after  it  to  some  suitable  situation.  With  the 
growth  of  the  larva  it  becomes  necessary  for  it  to  enlarge 
the  case  from  time  to  time,  both  in  length  and  circum- 
ference, and  this  is  accomplished  in  a  very  interesting 
manner.  Without  leaving  its  case  the  larva  makes  a 
slit  half  way  down  one  side  of  the  case  and  inserts  a 
gore  of  new  material.  A  similar  insertion  is  made  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  then  the  larva  reverses  itself, 
without  leaving  the  case,  and  makes  corresponding 
slits  and  additions  of  material  in  the  other  half.  The 
case  is  lengthened  by  successive  additions  to  either  end. 
Exteriorly  the  case  is  a  matted  mass  of  small  particles 
of  wool  or  hair,  interiorly  it  .s  lined  with  soft,  whitish  silk. 

On  reaching  full  growth  the  larva  usually  attaches 
the  case  by  silken  threads  to  the  garment  or  other  ma- 
terial on  which  it  has  been  feeding,  though  sometimes 
it  cairies  it  some  distance  before  attaching  it.  It  then 
undergoes  the  transformation  to  a  pupa  within  the 
larval  case,  and  under  normal  conditions  the  moth 
emerges  about  three  weeks  later. 

The  adult  is  shortlived,  not  long  surviving  the 
deposition  of  the  eggs.  The  eggs  are  minute,  not 
easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  aie  usually  placed 
directly  on  the  material  which  is  to  furnish  the  larva 
with  food. 

There  is  no  easy  method  of  preventing  damage  by 
clothes  moths.  Artic.es  which  are  in  constant  use 
are  not  likely  to  be  affected,  though  carpets  may  be 
attacked  around  the  edges  where  these  are  so  close  to 
the  wall  as  to  prevent  thorough  sweeping,  or  where 
they  are  under  low-hung  furniture.  To  put  an  end  to 
depredations  in  such  situations  the  place  should  be 
well  moistened  with  gasoline.  To  prevent  damage  to 
woolens  and  furs  which  are  stored  over  summer,  the 
garments  should  be  put  away  as  soon  as  their  use  is 
discontinued,  so  as  not  to  allow  time  for  the  deposition 
of  eggs.  They  should  be  placed  in  an  absolutely  tight 
box  or  in  a  paper  or  cotton  bag,  and  naphtha  flake  should 
be  sprinkled  freely  over  them.  The  function  of  the 
naphtha  flake  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  to  kill  the  insects, 
but  to  prevent,  by  reason  of  its  strong  odor,  the  approach 
of  the  adults  for  the  purpose  of  laying  eggs.  If  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  material  already  contains  eggs, 
it  should  be  thoroughly  beaten,  sponged  well  with 
gasoline,  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air  and  sunshine, 
and  put  away  in  separate  receptacles,  so  that  any  infects 
which  may  possibly  develop  after  the  above  treatment 
may  not  infect  other  materials.  The  upholstering  of 
furniture  or  carriages  not  in  use  should  be  thoroughly 
brushed  at  least  once  a  month  throughout  the  summer, 
and  if  any  traces  of  moth  work  are  apparent  the  place 
should  be  well  moistened  with  gasoline. 

If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  U.  F.  O.  Co- 
operative Company  it  should  be  made  right  at  once, 
and  the  movement  put  on  a  sound  going  basis.  The 
faith  of  the  farmer  in  co-operation  should  not  be  shaken 
at  this  critical  period.  The  U.  F.  O.  Co-operative 
should  be  kept  out  of  politics  and  made  to  render  such 
a  service  to  the  farmers  of  Ontario  that  the  principle 
of  co-operation  will  be  vindicated  and  confidence 
maintained. 


January  5,  1922 


THE    FARMER'S    ADVOCATE.  * 

How  Denmark  Captured  and  Holds  the  Bacon  Market. 

The  story  as  told  by  a  packer  of  Danish  birth,  who  makes  valuable  recommendations  to  Canadian  producers. 


I have  been  requested  to  tell  you  about  the  Danish 
method  of  breeding,  feeding,  and  marketing  hogs, 
also  their  system  of  bacon  manufacturing.  Being 
Danish  by  biith  and  having  been  engaged  in  the  export 
bacon  business  since  my  arrival  in  Canada  some  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  I  have  followed  the  developments  of  that 
little  country  with  much  interest.  Further,  this  summer 
the  firm  with  which  I  a.m  employed  saw  fit  to  send  me 
over  to  investigate  conditions  in  England  and  Denmark. 
However,  before  touching  on  the  Danish  system,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  lay  before  you  the  bacon  situation 
in  England  and  where  we  stand  with  our  Canadian 
products  in  competition  with  Ireland,  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Holland. 

England  is  the  recognized  Wiltshire  bacon  market 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  the  only  visible  outlet  we  have, 
for  our  surplus  production.  By  Wiltshire  bacon  I  have 
reference  to  a  full  side  of  the  hog,  including  the  ham, 
shoulder,  back  and  belly,  which  represents  approximately 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  live  hog  or  80  per  cent,  of  the 
dressed  weight.  This  is  by  far  the  favorite  cut  in  Eng- 
land and  constitutes  the  bulk  of  bacon  imported  into 
England.  This  bacon  is  bought  mild  cured  by  jobbers, 
or  wholesalers,  who  smoke  it,  and  again  re-sell  to  the 
shop  owners  or  butchers  who  supply  the  consuming 
public.  A  small  part  of  this  Wiltshire  bacon  is  sold 
sliced,  but  the  usual  method  of  buying  is  by  regular  cuts. 

The  war  did  a  iot  of  damage  but  it  also  prolonged  the 
life  of  our  English  bacon  trade.  A  glance  at  the  ac- 
companying chart  tells  the  tale.  The  various  lines  show: 
The  yearly  imports  of  bacon*  into  England,  in  million 
pounds;  Ameiican's  share;  Denmaik's  share;  Canada's 
share;  other  countries,  chiefly  Sweden  and  Holland. 
I  am,  very  anxious  that  you  should  carry  the  lines  of 
this  chart  with  you,  well  imprinted  in  your  mind, 
as  it  shows  the  history  of  the  English  bacon  business 
for  the  past  sixteen  years.  It  gives  us  our  relative 
portion  on  that  marktt,  with  competition  from  other 
lands  under  normal  and  abnormal  conditions,  and  it 
shows  us  the  destiny  towards  which  we  aie  travelling 
unless  those  who  are  interested,— the  Government, 
farmers,  breeders,  and  packers — are  piepared  to  co- 
operate in  order  to  raise  our  standard  of  product  to  the 
same  level  as  out  competitor's. 

If  those  who  are  in  charge  of  our  departments  of 
agriculture  think  that  such  an  important  branch  as  the 
live  hog  industry  can  be  carried  on  without  proper 
control,  proper  supervision,  and  financial  assistance  to 
bleeding  centres,  experimental  stations,  etc..  they  aie 
wrong.  If  the  breeders  think  that  any  breed  such  as 
Duroc  Jerseys,  Poland  Chinas,  Chestei  Whites,  Berk- 
shires  and  other  similar  breeds,  are  equal  to  improved 
Yorkshires,  they  are  wrong.  If  the  farmer  thinks  that 
any  k.nd  of  a  pig  will  make  pork,  and  pay  no  attention 
to  correct  type  of  breed  ot  to  propel  care  in  feeding 
and  housing  his  hogs,  he  is  wiong,  and  if  the  packer 
feels  there  is  unlimited  demand  in  England  for  anything 
and  everything  in  the  line  of  bacon  he  may  ship  over  there, 
no  matter  how  it  is  trimmed,  cured,  or  selected,  lie  is 
just  fooling  himself. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are  all  wrong,  and  unless 
we  get  together  and  improve  conditions,  our  bacon 
business  with  England,  which  should  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 70  per  cent,  ot  her  requirements  or  about 
420.000,000  pounds  annually,  will  disappear. 

The  chart  shows  the  approximate  yearly  require- 
ment of  England  and  also  how  during  the  war  Canadian 
l>acon  replaced  the  Danish  product,  owing  to  Denmark's 
hog  population  being  reduced  from  2,50t/,000  to  400,000 
Hnd  exports  becoming  nil.  But,  it  also  shows  how- 
Denmark  is  now  coming  back.  This  increased  export 
of  bacoh  was  a  boon  to  Canada  from  a  financial  point 
t>f  view.  The  farmer  received  big  prices  for  his  hogs  and 
W  turn  the  packer  sold  his  products  at  profitable  prices. 
Business  was  good,  but  it  was  just  living  in  a  "fool's 
paradise."  No  attention  was  given  to  improving 
standards,  quality  was  forgotten  for  quantity,  and  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  our  Canadian  Wiltshires  were  of 
a  lower  quality  than  in  1914 — just  a  case  of  war-time 
prosperity. 

England  needed  bacon,  and  packers  consequently 
accepted  hogs  without  regard  to  type  or  Quality. 
The  farttler  consequently  paid  very  little  attention 
to  breeding,  and  unsuitable  bacon  types  were*1ntroduced. 
't  Our  western  peninsula, — west  of  Chatham — we  find 
Nearly  all  American  types — Durocs,  Poland  Chinas, 
Chesters,  all  unsuitable  bacon  hogs.  North,  south  and 
east,  the  conditions  are  not  quite  so  bad;  however,  the 
steady  improvement  which  was  noticeable  up  until 
1914  came  to  a  standstill. 

Judging  from  hog  receipts,  I  would  say  that  con- 
siderable inbreeding  and  poor  crossbreeding  has  been 
*he  case.  The  advancing  live  hog  prices  and  cor- 
f^Spondingly  high  grain  prices  induced  some  farmers  to 
market  their  hogs  unfinished,  whereas  others  were  hold- 
ing on  realizing  prices  would  still  go  higher,  and  conse- 
quently produced  hogs  over-aged  and  overweight. 
The  fact  that  many  of  our  dairy  industries  gave  way  to 
Condensers  and  milk  powder  factories  may  also  have  had 
a  telling  effect.  Anyway,  the  packers  accepted  every- 
thing, paying  the  same  price  regardless  of  quality,  and 
manufactured  every  hog  that  could  be  spared  from  our 
Domestic  demand  into  Wiltshires.  The  English  market 
was  begging  for  our  total  production,  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  English  consumer  noticed  the  lowered  standard 
and  has  since  demonstrated  this  very  clearly,  by  buying 
•every  pound  of  ibacon  Denmark  can  produce  at  a  spread 
■in .price  of  20  to  40  sbjj.%gs  over  Canadian.  Denmark 


The  young  men  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  short  courses  held  at  several 
Ontario  packing  plants  and  stock  yards  early  in 
December  got  a  wonderful  insight  into  the  many 
phases  of  the  bacon  business,  but  there  was  no 
topic,  of  more  general  interest,  discussed  than 
Thomas  Olsen's  story  of  how  Denmark  captured 
and  holds  the  English  bacon  trade.  Mr.  Olsen  is 
of  Danish  birth  but  he  has  had  ?8  years'  ex- 
perience as  a  packer  in  Canada.  In  our  report 
of  one  of  these  courses,  in  our  issue  of  December 
15,  we  promised  to  reproduce  Mr.  Olsen's  ad- 
dress practically  in  full,  and  we  are  now  making 
good  that  promise.  You  will  find  the  story  in- 
teresting.— Editor. 


is,  there/ore,  our  most  important  rival,  and  we  may  as 
well  realize  first  that  she  is  a  worthy  competitor  who 
has  built  up  her  trade  not  by  cutting  prices  but  by 
delivering  the  goods,  and  our  only  solution  is  to  raise 
our  standard  to  that  set  by  her. 

Danish  System  of  Improving  Quality. 
Now  let  us  see  how  Denmark  captured  the  top 
position  on  the  world's  market.  Bacon  is  only  one  of  her 
agricultural  products,  as  Danish  butter  and  eggs  enjoy 
the  same  relative  position.  In  size,  her  surface  is  less 
than  Lake  Superior,  being  only  some  15,000  square  miles, 
or  one  fifteenth  the  size  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Her  soil  is  light,  the  mainland,  Jylland,  is  very  sandy, 
especially  along  the  west  coast,  yet  her  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  England  alone  during  1914  were 
40,000,000  dozen  eggs;  18,000,000  pounds  butter  and 
273,000,000  pounds  bacon.  Total  value  of  the  three 
items,  $72,500,000.  I  mention  this  merely  to  show 
you  that  her  bacon  production  is  only  one  branch  of  her 
agricultural  development. 


SEWGLANDS  IMPORT  BACON 
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Identification  Button  as  Used  in  Denmark. 
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There  are  some  150,000  farmers  in  Denmark  on  small 
farms  averaging  around  40  acres  each.  Owing  to  the 
density  of  the  country,  the  co-operative  system  is 
absolutely  complete  and  the  farmers  own  outright  their 
own  banking  system.  The  bacon  factories,  creameries, 
egg  export  plants,  and  all  the  buying  of  feed  and  grain, 
machinery,  and  even  the  necessities  of  life,  are  handled 
under  the  co-operative  system.  Up  until  1890  there 
was  very  little  system  in  the  Danish  hog  production. 
There  were  several  different  breeds,  mostly  heavy 
fat  producing  types  such  as  Berkshires  and  Poland 
China  breeds.  Up  until  that  time  the  surplus  pro- 
duction was  marketed  in  Germany  who  required  heavy 
hogs  for  lard  and  sausage  purposes.  However,  in  1890 
the  Germans,  who  had  increased  their  home  production 
sufficiently  to  fill  their  own  requirements,  put  up  a 
protective  tariff  wall  so  high  that  it  made  imports  from 
Denmark  impossible.  Then  followed  some  very  trying 
years  for  the  Danish  farmers;  however,  a  study  was 
made  of  a  possible  outlet  and  her  attention  was  directed 
to  England,  and  as  the  types  of  hogs  which  had  been 
raised  up  until  then  were  unsuitable  for  England's 
requirements,  the  large  Yorkshire  type  was  imported 
from  England  and  distributed  to  breeding  centres 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  only  other  type  that 
was  protected  was  the  Danish  Landrace,  originally,  a 
poor  quality  Wiltshire  hog,  but  when  crossed  with  the 
Yorkshire  boar  produced  a  hog  of  fair  bacon  qualities. 

This  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  Danish 
system  and  to-day  they  have  130  recognized  breeding 
centres,  100  of  which  are  for  the  development  of  the 
Landrace  which  by  continuous  cultivation  lias  reached 
a  standard  almost  equal  to  the  improved  Yorkshire  and 
the  30  others  are  for  improved  Yorkshires.  The  chief 
object  they  have  for  developing  the  Landrace  is  owing 
to  the  sows'  superior  mother  qualities.  They  are  good 
natured,  good  milkers,  and  splendid  breeders.  I  under- 
stand the  average  litters  exceed  11  pigs  per  sow.  It  is 
expected  that  within  a  few  years  the  bacon  qualities  of 
this  race  will  reach  the  same  standard,  from  a  bacon 
point  of  view,  as  the  Yorkshires  and  the  Yorkshire  race 
will  then  be  eliminated. 

The  130  breeding  centres  are  privately  owned ;  mostly  by 
elderly  farmers  who  receive  financial  assistance  according 
to  number  and  quality  of  animals  they  keep.  A  com- 
mittee is  appointed.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
select  one  member;  the  associated  packing  houses  an- 
other, and  one  is  appointed  by  the  breeding  centres. 
This  committee  is  in  full  charge  of  all  the  breeding  centres 
and  keeps  complete  records  covering  the  number  of 
registered  pigs  born,  all  sales  made  and  how  much 
is  realized,  to  whom  sold,  etc. 

Each  breeding  centre  also  sends  to  the  experimental 
stations  four  pigs,  two  male  and  two  female  out  of  each 
litter,  when  6  weeks  old.  These  test  lots  from  all  the 
registered  stocks  are  then  raised  under  similar  conditions, 
all  getting  the  same  quality  of  feed  and  equal  attention. 
At  the  end  of  the  test,  or  when  the  hogs  are  matured, 
each  lot  receives  its  standing  as  to  quantity  of  feed 
required  to  produce  100  pounds  gain.  The  hogs  are 
then  killed  and  scored  according  to  bacon  quality. 

Breeding  Rings. 
In  order  to  get  maximum  results  from  their  high 
quality  boars,  it  is  the  common  practice  for  several 
farmers  to  organize  a  breeding  ring,  its  membership 
d(  pendiiig'oii  the  number  of  sows  kepj  by  each.  It  is 
considered  that  one  good  boar  is  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  75  sows.  By  this  method  they  get  the  maximum 
result  from  each  perfect  animal. 

Feeding  and  Housing  Methods. 

The  usual  method  of  feeding  is  slop  feed:  Corn 
chop,  75  per  cent.;  barley,  20  per  cent.;  tankage,  5  per 
cent.,  is  fermented  in  skimmed  milk,  buttermilk  or 
whey,  for  24  hours  before  feeding.  A  quantity  of  green 
feed,  alfalfa  or  lucerne,  is  also  used  during  the  summer, 
as  well  as  pulped  roots  and  potatoes.  In  winter,  however 
corn  constitutes  the  main  feed,  which  is  all  imported 
from  U.S.A.  This  is  the  only  weakness  of  the  Danish 
system;  land  being  very  limited  and  high  in  value  it 
does  not  pay  the  Danish  farmers  to  grow  low-priced 
grain,  so  it  is  imported  at  a  freight  cost  of  1  cent,  per 
pound.  Figuring  five  pounds  of  grain  to  1  pound  of 
live  hog;  it  naturally  follows  that  it  costs  the  Danish 
producer  5  cents  more  per  pound  (or  $10  more)  to  raise 
a  200-pound  hog  than  it  will  cost  the  farmer  of  Canada. 

The  piggery,  or  hog  pen,  is  of  equal  importance  with 
the  cow  stable  or  horse  stable  on  the  Danish  farms. 
They  aie  dry  and  kept  clean,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
hogs  is  at  all  times  considered.  Sleeping  quarters 
are  elevated  slightly  above  the  floor  level,  and  straw  is 
the  usual  bedding.  The  hogs  are  kept  clean  and  com- 
fortable. They  are  finished  at  around  six  months  old 
and  the  average  weight  for  the  whole  country  was  198 
pounds  for  the  year  1915. 

The  Danish  Marketing  System. 
The  Danish  system  of  marketing  also  lends  itself 
to  quality  production,  all  the  farmers  being  members  of 
the  packing  house  in  their  district,  which  is  generally 
within  driving  distance  of  all  farms,  thus  eliminating 
railway  transportation,  mixing  strange  hogs  together, 
etc.,  thereby  avoiding  fighting  and  scarred  and  bruised 
pork.    Each  farmer  has  his  registered  number  with 
•which  he  e.u-m arks  his  hogs  when  delivering  them  to 
the  packing  plant-   Tne  quotations  are  on  dressed 
Continued  on  page  7. 
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THE  HORSE. 


Influenza  in  Horses. 

A  form  of  respiratory  affection  in  horses,  generally 
called  influenza  or  "pink  eye/'  is  often  seen  in  horses. 
It  usually  appears  as  an  epizootic,  and  is  generally 
consideredXinfectious.  It? maylappearXat  any  season, 
but  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  late  winter,  spring 
and  early  summer  months.  It  is  not  as  serious,  nor 
yet  so  regular  in  its  symptoms  as  the  outbreak  of  "pink 
eye"  in  the  late  eighties.  Many  cases  are  not  serious, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  is  rest,  comfortable  quarters 
and  laxative  diet  for  a  few  days,  while  other  cases 
develop  serious  symptoms  and  require  prompt  and 
energetic  treatment. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  always  wise  for  the 
owner  to  employ"  ar veterinarian  to  attend  to  all  serious 
cases,  there  are  those  who  are  not  within  reasonable 
distance  of  professional  help,  hence  it  may  be  wise  to 
discuss  the  symptoms  and  treatment  for  cases  in  which 
complications  have  not  developed.  It  is  a  disease  in 
which  many  and  varied  complications  are  liable  to 
appear. 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptoms  usually  noticed 
are  a  dullness,  listlessness,  and  refusal  or  partial  inability 
to  eat  or  drink.  With  few  exceptions  there  is  a  sore- 
ness of  the  throat  and  a  cough.  The  throat  is  usually 
so  sore  that  slight  pressure  upon  it  with  the  fingers 
will  cause  coughing.  The  eyes  become  dull  and  blood- 
shot, (hence  the  name,  pink-eye).  All  the  visible 
mucous  membranes  become  injected;  the  eyelids  some- 
times swell  and  the  eyes  discharge  tears;  there  is  usually 
a  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  at  first  watery,-  but  in  a 
few  days  becoming  thicker  and  somewhat  purulent. 
In  other  cases  there  is  practically  no  discharge  from 
either  eyes  or  nostrils.  A  free  nasal  discharge  is  always 
a  favorable  symptom.  The  temperature  is  increased 
to  102  to  106,  and  in  rare  cases  even  higher. 

There  is  usually  a  more  or  less  well-marked  inability 
to  swallow,  and  in  endeavoring  to  drink,  the  patient 
will  gulp,  and  a  portion  of  the  fluid  will  return  through 
the  nostrils.  The  appetite  is  more  or  less  impaired. 
In  some  cases  respiration  becomes  difficult  and  labored, 
due  to  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx,  and  a  sub-mucous  collection  of  an  exudate,  the 
result  of  the  inflammatory  action.  In  some  cases  a 
well-marked  soreness  or  stiffness  of  the  joints  is  present, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  a  swelling 
of  the  limbs. 

The  patient  usually  persists  in  standing,  and,  if 
possible,  with  his  head  facing  an  opening  in  the  stall, 
in  order  to  have  access  to  fresh  air.  The  pulse,  which 
in  the  early  stages  may  be  full  and  strong,  becomes 
weak  and  frequent. 

The  disease  may  be  said  to  affect  the  system  gener- 
ally, but  usually  the  respiratory  organs  are  principally 
involved.  It  is  liable  to  most  any  complication,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  digestive,  lymphatic,  muscu- 
lar, or  nervous  system,  even  the  brain  or  spinal  cord, 
affected.  Of  course,  complications  must  be  treated 
according  to  symptoms,  and  in  some  cases  this  can  be 
done  only  by  a  veterinarian. 

General  Treatment. — The  patient  must  be  given  rest 
in  a  dry,  comfortable  stall  (box  stall  if  possible).  He 
must  have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  excluded  from  drafts, 
and  if  in  cold  weather  he  should  be  blanketed.  If  there 
be  symptoms  of  stiffness  or  swelling  of  the  limbs,  they 
should  be  well  hand-rubbed  frequently  and  kept  ban- 
daged. Purgative  medicines  must  be  avoided,  or  given 
in  very  small  doses,  as  they  act  very  severely.  If 
constipation  be  present  or  threatened,  injections  of  warm 
soapy  water  should  be  given  per  rectum,  and,  if  necessary, 
about  x/2  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  given  by  the  mouth. 
As  there  is  usually  a  soreness  of  the  throat,  it  is  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  drench,  hence  powders  should  be  placed 
well  back  on  the  tongue  out  of  a  spoon,  and  liquids 
injected  well  back  in  the  mouth  out  of  a  1  or  2-ounce 
syringe.  The  patient  should  be  given  soft  feed  if  he 
will  take  it,  but  if  not  he  should  be  given  any  feed  of 
good  quality  that  he  will  eat. 

He  should  be  given  about  20  grains  quinine  and  2 
drams  chlorate  of  potassium  every  5  or  6  hours,  and  his 
throat  should  be  rubbed  twice  daily  for  two  or  three 
days,  with  a  liniment  made  of  1  part  liquor  ammonia 
fortier  and  3  parts  each  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  raw 
linseed  oil;  and  a  woolen  cloth  should  be  kept  around  his 
throat  to  keep  it  warm.  The  administration  of  aconite, 
so  often,  given  in  these  cases,  must  be  avoided,  as  if 
given  in  sufficient  doses  to  reduce  fever,  it  has  an  un- 
desirable action  upon  the  heart,  by  reducing  both  the 
strength  and  number  of  beats  of  the  already  weakened 
organ.  If  the  patient  will  not  take  nourishment,  a 
•  mixture  of  milk,  ftesh  eggs  and  whiskey  should  be  given 
frequently  with  a  syringe  as  noted. 

When  the  acute  stages  have  passed,  tonics,  as  2 
drams  each  of  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  and  tincture 
of  iron  mixed  with  a  little  water  should  be  given  4  or  5 
times  daily.  If  breathing  becomes  labored,  it  is  well 
to  hold  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  with  a  little  carbolic 
acid  in  it,  under  his  nostrils  to  force  him  to  inhale  the 
escaping  medicated  steam,  for  a  few  minutes  3  or  4 
times  daily.  In  rare  cases  the  breathing  becomes  so 
difficult  there  is  danger  of  suffocation  unless  an  operation 
called  tracheotomy  (which  consists  in  inserting  a  tube 
into  the  windpipe)  is  performed.  As  stated,  this  and 
all  serious  complications  should  be  treated  by  a  veter-' 
inarian.  Whip. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

It  pays  to  groom  the  cattle,  as  well  as  the  horses. 

The  man  who  loses  his  temper  and  abuses  the  ani- 
mals, has  no  right  to  have  live  stock  under  his  care. 


The  bull  should  have  regular  exercise.  If  there  is 
no  paddock,  give  him  the  run  of  the  barnyard  for  an 
hour  or  two  daily. 


Do  not  feed  the  brood  sows  too  heavily  on  corn. 
For  strong  litters,  feed  containing  a  higher  protein 
content  is  essential.  Roots  should  be  included  in  the 
ration. 


Barrenness,  especially  in  highly-bred  stock,  may  be 
caused  by  breeding  from  animals  too  closely  related  to 
one  another.  Close  breeding  is  the  best  method  to 
adopt  in  the  formation  of  new  breeds,  but,  carried  too 
far,  eventually  results  in  a  ruined  constitution  and 
weakened  frame. 


The  sow  that  farrows  during  the  severe  winter 
weather  should  be  in  the  cow  stable,  where  it  is  much 
warmer  than  in  the  ordinary  piggery.  Some  recom- 
mend deep  bedding  for  the  brood  sow,  as  the  young 
pigs  are  then  prevented  from  wandering  around  the 
pen  and  chilling.  To  substantiate  this  method  they 
refer  to  the  success  which  usually  follows  with  the  sow 
that  farrows  around  the  straw  stack. 


The  Bacon  Market. 

Editor,  "The  Farmer's  Advocate:" 

There  were  two  articles  re  pigs,  of  special  interest, 
in  an  edition  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  in  November 
"A  Drover's  Views"  and  Answers  thereto.  In  the 
first  place  all  your  papers  here  refer  to  the  "British" 
Bacon  Market  whereas  I  think  this  should  be  English, 
as  it  is  jn  England  that  bacon  is  most  in  demand.  In 


Lauton  Toft. 

Champion  Shorthorn  bull  at  Guelph  for  J.  A.  Watt,  Elora,  Ont. 


Scotland  it  is  "ham"  and  that  is  where  a  lot  of  the 
American  hams  are  sent  fresh  in  cold  storage.  I  mean 
the  hams  only.  These  are  put  through  a  process, 
smoked  and  in  twenty-four  hours  are  on  the  market. 
This  class  of  ham  is  largely  consumed  throughout  the 
cities  in  Scotland  but  it  will  not  keep  for  any  length  of 
time.  That  partly  answers  one  of  drovers  questions. 
The  rolled  bacon  you  get  in  Scotland  is  not  in  the  same 
class  as  the  English  bacon.  In  England  there  is  a 
decided  difference,  when  you  are  talking  about  ham 
and  bacon.  Bacon  is  the  breakfast  dish  and  is  the  side 
only. 

When  "Drover"  speaks  of  Denmark's  "sacrifice" 
I  think  he  is  referring  to  a  remark  under  "Talks  on 
Swine"  by  the  Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch  published 
in  various  papers.  In  the  same  "talks",  the  Dominion 
Live  Stock  Branch  state:  "The  Danish  hog  is  a  cross 
between  the  native  breed,  resembling  a  Tamworth  and 
the  Yorkshire."  This  brings  up  the  question  of  breeds, 
which  I  think  most  important. 

In  Wiltshire  and  the  surrounding  counties,  the  Berk- 
shire is  the  breed;  you  hardly  see  anything  else  and  a 
favorite  first  cross  was  the  Tamworth  and  Berkshire,, 
This  gave  a  longer  side  for  bacon.  The  Yorkshire  was 
not  liked  as  it  took  too  long  to  mature,  was  too  large 
and  rather  coarse.  There  are  other  acknowledged  good 
bacon  breeds  in  England  and  various  first  crosses  are 
favored  in  different  districts. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  you  could  never  produce  prime 
English  bacon  from  a  "Chester  White"  or  a  "Poland 
China" 

I  would  like  to  see  this  matter  discussed  fully  and 
should  think  Mr.  Arkell  or  some  of  the  live  stock  men 
could  give  accurate  information. 

What  happened  during  war  time  in  the  way  of  sending 
bacon  to  England  is  no  criterion  of  what  is  wanted  and 
unless  we  produce  what  is  wanted  we  need  not  talk 
about  a  British  Market. 

Sunbury  Co.,  N.  B.    Morris  McDowall  Steven. 


British  Fat  Stock  Shows. 

By  Scotland  Yet. 

Fat  stock  shows  have  been  greatly  in  evidence  dur- 
ing the  past  three  weeks.  The  leading  events  in  the 
order  of  time  have  been  Norwich,  Birmingham,  Edin- 
burgh and  London.  The  last  (the  Smithfield  Club) 
is  closing  its  doors  while  we  write.  This  show  season 
has  been  one  prolonged  triumph  for  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  breed.  The  champions  at  all  four  shows  have 
been  pure-bred  representatives  of  the  famous  black 
polled  breed.  They  have  everywhere  on  hoof  swept 
the  boards,  but  in  the  carcass  competition  at  London 
a  Galloway  heifer,  bred  and  exhibited  by  an  enthusiastic 
English  patron  of  the  border  blacks,  Mr.  Alfred  Palmer, 
emerged  champion  of  the  show.  The  Norwich  cham- 
pion, the  great  steer  Julian  of  Basildon,  exhibited  by 
his  breeder,  Major  Morrison,  M.P.,  after  various 
vicissitudes,  came  out  champion  at  Smithfield.  He  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best  animal  exhibited.  At  Birming- 
ham he  sustained  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Viscount 
Allendale's  Ella  of  Bywell  66267 — a  beautiful  Aberdeen- 
Angus  heifer,  21  months  old,  and  in  the  breed  cham- 
pionship at  London,  Julian  of  Basildon,  although 
champion  steer  of  the  show  was  defeated  by  the  Edin- 
burgh champion,  Mr.  Falconer  D.  Wallace's  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Black  Pride  of  Candaeraig  68363,  23  months  old. 
However,  when  the  champion  judges  at  Smithfield 
took  things  in  hand  they  worked  a  change,  overturning 
the  awards  of  the  judges  in  the  breed  classes  in  various 
particulars,  and  in  the  end,  by  the  consent  of  all  parties, 
discovered  and  brought  right  to  the  top  the  two  best 
animals  in  the  show.  These  were  the  Aberdeen- Angus 
steer,  JuMan  of  Basildon,  and  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
heifer,  Eve  III  of  Maisemore  64328.  She  is  2  years, 
6  months  and  3  weeks  old,  and  was  bred  by  her  owner, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Cridlan,  Maisemore  Park,  Gloucester,  a  keen 
enthusiast  for  the  blacks.  Yet  a  fifth  Aberdeen- 
Angus  came  to  the  top  this  season,  the  heifer  Clare  II 
of  Dalmore,  the  reserve  champion  at  Norwich  to  Julian 
of  Basildon.  This  magnificent  steer  at  2  years,  10 
months  old  weighed  17^  cwt.,  or,  in  Canadian;methods 

of  expressing  these 
things  1960 
pounds.  He  may  be 
slightly  deficient  in 
breed  character, 
being  squarely 
ratherjfthan  cylin- 
drically  built,  and, 
therefore  we  are  not 
disposed  to  blame 
the  judges  in  t  h  e 
breed  classes  for  pre- 
ferring the  heifers; 
but  as  a  butchers' 
beast  at  a  fat  stock 
show,  he  is  a  great 
animal,  and  is  the 
clear  champion  of 
1921.  Regarding 
the  heifers  that  have 
done  battle  with  him 
we  should  place 
them  in  the  follow- 
ing order — second  to 
Julian  of  Basildon, 
Eve  III  of  Maisen- 
more;  third,  Black 
Pride  of  Candaeraig ; 
fourth,  Ella  of  By- 
well,  and  fifth,  Clare 
of  Dalmore  II.  Per- 
haps the  most  in- 
explicable award 
at  Smithfield  was 
white  cross-bred, 


and 


that    which    placed    a  black 

°r  rather  grade  Shorthorn,  Polly^  owned  by  Mr.  A 
W  Howison,  Lochbank,  Blairgowrie,  female  cham- 
pion She  is  21 !  months,  4  days  old  and  weighed 
1,457  pounds.  She  beat  Black  Pride  of  Candaeraig 
for  the_best  heifer  under  two  years  old,  and  then,  strange 
to  say,  was  not  confronted  by  Eve  III  of  Maisemore, 
as  she;should  have  been,  for  the  supreme  honor  as  a 
heifer.  She  was,  therefore,  confirmed  as  the  best  female 
in  the  show,  but  when  Mr.  Cridlan 's  heifer  was  put  into 
the  arena  to  face  Julian  of  Basildon  for  the  final,  she 
was  preferred  before  all  the  females,  and  was  thus  in 
reality,  although  not  in  form,  the  champion  heifer  of 
1921.  Polly  is  a  bit  patchy  on  the  ribs,  and  is  not  at 
all  as  smooth  as  the  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers. 

Mr.  Howison  is  a  specially  plucky  young  exhibitor, 
and  he  will  yet  score  high.  He  is  an  excellent  judge  of 
stock. 

In  the  sheep  sections,  both  on  hoof  and  in  carcass, 
the  two  Scottish  mountain  breeds,  the  Blackfaces  and 
1  f 6 ,5'nevi.ots'  Put  UP  a  great  fight.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  Smithfield  Club  have  these  mountain  breeds  made 
such  a  gallant  fight  for  supreme  honors.  The  Long- 
wool  championship  on  hoof  was  won  by  the  English 
Leicesters  with  Sir  John  Gilmore's  pen  of  Blackfaces, 
which  had  been  supreme  champions  at  Edinburgh, 
reserve.  These  three  Blackfaces  at  19  months,  2  weeks 
old  weighed  650  pounds.  The  short-wool  champion- 
ship went  to  the  Suffolks,  and  the  reserve  here  was  a 
pen  of  three  Cheviot  wedders,  aged  19  months,  3  weeks 
and  weighing  720  lbs.  The  Cheviots  were  exhibited 
by  George  Findlater,  Jerviswood  Maines,  Lanark.  In 
the  carcass  competitions  the  Blackfaces  made  a  clean 
sweep  in  the  classes  for  Longwools,  and  the  Cheviots 
and  almost  as  complete  a  sweep  in  the  classes  for  Short- 
wools.  The  supreme  championship  for  a  sheep  carcass 
went  to  a  Southdown,  and  the  reserve  to  a  Blackface 
exhibited  by  Wm.  Johnston.  In  the  cross-bred  carcasses 
the  supreme  honors,  and  indeed  nearly  all  the  prizes 
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went  to  the  Suffolk-Cheviot  cross.  This  produces  an 
ideal  butcher's  carcass  of  mutton. 

In  the  pig  section  the  Berkshire,  the  Large  Black 
and  the  Middle  White,  were  in  that  order,  easily  the 
leading  breeds.  Their  carcasses  were-  viewed  with 
great  favor  by  the  meat  traders. 

It  appears  pretty  certain  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  revolution  in  our  fat  stock  shows.  The  carcass 
competitions  are  growing  in  favor,  and  the  exhibition 
of  stock  on  hoof  is  rapidly  receding  into  the  background. 
Very  few  are  now  feeding  the  more  slowly-maturing 
breeds  like  the  Galloways  and  the  Highlanders  for 
exhibition  on  hoof.  The  day  was  when  these  two 
breeds  made  one  of  the  strongest  sections  at  the  Smith- 
field  Show,  and  they  were  invariably  the  first  of  the 
breeds  to  be  sold.  London  butchers  were  very  partial 
to  them,  and  they  are  still  partial  to  them  as  carcasses. 
But  the  cost  of  feeding  them  to  win  on  hoof  is  ruinous, 
and  the  carcass  competitions  are  rapidly  growing  in 
favor.  So  is  it  in  some  degree  with  all  breeds  and 
crosses.  The  feeding  of  stock  until  it  is  "wastefully 
fat"  cannot  be  defended.  There  is  waste  at  every 
turn,  and  when  the  finish  is  put  on,  the  carcass  is  so 
fat  that  the  meat  is  all  but  unsaleable.  And  yet  unless 
stock  will  rapidly  mature  and  lay  on  flesh  it  is  unprofit- 
able to  rear.  Hence,  while  the  carcass  competition 
undoubtedly  is  the  supreme  test  of  quality,  the  exhibition 
on  hoof  is  essential  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  breeds 
and  crosses  in  respect  of  early  maturity.  An  attempt 
was  made  at  Sniithfield  this  year  to  prove  the  merits 
of  "baby  beef."  Classes  were  opened  in  almost  every 
section  for  steers  not  exceeding  15  months  old.  The 
result  was  disappointing.  The  merit  was  not  high, 
and  we  should  rather  doubt  whether  these  classes  will 
be  repeated.    In  any  case,  they  will  be  modified. 

The  supreme  test  of  commercial  value  is  again  to 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  the  Ayrshire  breed.  The 
British  Friesian  breed  is  being  pushed  for  all  it  is  worth. 
The  latest  move  is  the  "booming"  of  its  2,000  gallon  cows. 
These  now  number  more  than  a  score,  but  at  least 
one-half  of  them  are  cows  which  have  made  their 
records  in  365  days  or  more,  and  scarcely  one  of  the  20 
has  been  served  by  the  bull  under  normal  conditions, 
as  to  period  of  lactation  and  date.  Ayrshire  men  mean 
to  repeat  the  experiment  of  a  show  at  which  their  ani- 
mals will  be  judged  alike  on  form  and  with  regard  to 
their  certified  milk  records.  The  show  will  be  held 
in  the  second  week  of  February,  and  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  it  will  attract  wide  spread  attention. 
The  single  judge  system  has  been  abandoned.  Two 
judges  have  been  appointed,  and  the  value  to  be  at- 
tached to  milking  record  is  to  be  determined  not  by  the 
judges,  but  by  the  committee  after  the  judges  have 
made  their  selections,  and  shown  their  awards  on  the 
basis  of  conformation.  Last  year  quite  a  number  of 
transatlantic  visitors  were  present  at  the  "New  Show," 
and  we  should  like  to  see  many  more  in  February,  1922. 


How  Denmark  Captured  and  Holds 
the  Bacon  Market. 

Continued  from  page  3. 
weights  according  to  grade, — first,  second  and  third — 
the  usual  spread  being  1  cent  per  pound  between  first 
and  second  and  the  same  spread  between  second  and 
third. 

When  the  Danish  farmer  delivers  his  live  hogs  to 
the  packing  house  he  can,  if  he  so  desires,  get  an  advance 
sum  on  his  hog.-.,  but  the  final  settlement  is  made  after 
the  hogs  are  killed,  on  basis  of  dressed  weights  and  grade. 
This  system  is,  to  my  mind,  the  keynote  to  the  high 
standing  of  the  Danish  bacon,  and  I  do  believe  that  could 
we  in  Canada  adopt  a  similar  system,  we  should  soon 
show  improvements.  On  the  face  of  it,  there  may  seem 
to  be  complications,  but  in  reality  it  is  very  simple.  I 
shall  try  to  simplify  the  system.  For  example,  John 
Jones  No.  X.  387,  delivers  10  hogs  to  the  packing  house; 
this  number  is  fastened  to  both  ears  of  his  ten  hogs. 
When  the  hogs  are  killed  dressed,  and  split,  they  come  to 
the :  dressed- weight  scale,  which  is  operated  by  an  official 
weigher  and  grader,  who  records  the  number,  weight,  and 
grade  of  each  hog.  Aftd  the  day's  kill  the  weigh 
sheet  is  then  figuied  and  here  we  find: 

"X.    387.    six  hogs  900  lbs.  graded  first, 

three  hogs  320  lbs.  graded  second, 
two  hogs  350  lbs.  graded  third. 

Settlement  is  forwarded  to  John  Jones  on  the  basis 
of  No.  1  one  cent,  over  second  grade,  and  seconds  one 
cent  over  third.  John  Jones,  knowing  that  his  fust- 
grade  hogs  cost  him  no  more  to  raise  than  his  seconds 
and  third,  makes  it  his  business  to  avoid  the  lower  giade 
in  future,  and  in  most  cases  he  is  able  to  do  so;  in  fact, 
the  proportion  of  seconds  and  thirds  now  is  very  small, 
as  85  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  killed  in  Denmark  to-day 
grade  as  firsts.  From  my  observations  I  would  say 
that  we  get  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  same  quality 
in  our  Canadian  packing  houses. 

There  are  45  packing  plants  in  Denmark  of  frcm  rne 
to  two  thousand  hogs  weekly  capacity.  Their  uniformity 
of  production  is  quite  striking,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  all  operating  undei  the  one  system.  This  naturally 
results  in  great  uniformity  of  product,  and  the  English 
buyer  knpws  that  when  he  buys  a  bale  of  Danish  bacon, 
no  matter  from  which  packing  house,  it  will  be  of  the 
same  quality  as  his  previous  purchase. 

Such  is  the  Danish  system,  and  it  is  the  carrying  out 
of  this  system  which  has  placed  the  Danish  bacon  in  the 
top  position  on  the  English  market,  and  it  is  the  lack  of 
system  which  is  responsible  for  our  Canadian  bacon 
being  in  fifth  place.  It  is  quite  clear,  also,  that  unless 
we  adopt  some  progressive  policy,  and  unless  all  those 


who  are  interested  in  protecting  our  Canadian  bacon 
industry  are  prepared  to  co-operate,  we  shall  soon  be 
out  of  business.  What  is  to  be  done  must  be  done 
quickly,  and  first  we  must  pay  attention  to  breeding, 
the  foundation  of  it  all,  and  in  this  we  can  safely  copy 
the  Danish  system.  Our  efforts  must  be  concentrated 
on  the  Wiltshire  type,  which  is  also  the  best  and  most 
profitable  hog  for  our  domestic  market,  and  the  improved 
Yoikshire  should  be  our  unanimous  choice.  Some  may 
think  that  the  lard  hogs  can  be  raised  cheaper,  that  they 
aie  better  hogs  for  roughing  it;  however,  there 
are  different  opinions  on  that  point —  in  fact  by 
tests  it  has  been  proven  that  the  Yorkshire  gives  as 
good  return  from  the  feed  it  consumes  as  the  undesirable 
bacon  hogs,  but  even  if  the  lard  type  was  more  favorable 
to  the  farmer  in  this  respect  and  he  insists  carrying  on, 
we  shall  very  soon  find  ourselves  in  an  awkward  position, 
as  Canada  can  only  consume  a  small  portion  of  hev  hog 
production.  England  will  not  buy  the  products  from 
this  type  unless  in  cuts,  and  then  on  an  equal  basis  of 
prices  with  U.  S.  A.  We  cannot  hope  to  market  our 
pork  products  in  America,  as  their  hog  prices  arc  aver- 
aging two  cents  below  our  Canadia.n.  So,  you  can  see, 
we  have  only  one  choice,  viz.,  develop  the  bacon  type 
in  oider  to  inciease  our  trade  with  England. 

The  first  step  necessary  is,  therefore,  establishing 
sufficient  recognized  breeding  centres  for  the  improved 
bacon  type  hog.  Such  centres  must  submit  to  set 
standards  and  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
laid  down  by  an  appointed  committee,  representing 
the  government,  the  packers,  breeders,  and  producers. 
The  capital  necessary  to  carry  on  this  development,  u  ith 
possible  financial  assistance  to  breeding  centres,  should 
be  equally  distributed  between  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments.  Breeding  rings  among  farmers  should  be 
encouraged,  as  well  as  educational  campaigns  as  to 
breeding,  feeding,  and  proper  caie  of  hops.  Experi- 
mental stations  for  testing  of  offspring  from  registered 
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stock  should  be  established  so  that  the  strck  for  breed- 
ing purpose  can  get  their  standing  from  the  offspring 
they  produce.  Our  system  of  marketing  should  also  be 
changed,  as  our  present  method,  whereby  the  producer 
who  raises  an  inferior  hog  receives  the  same  price  as  he 
who  delivers  the  proper  type,  does  not  lend  itself  to 
improved  production.  Speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  all  farmers  and  hog  raisers  could  not  be 
registered,  each  one  having  his  own  identification  number. 
When  his  hogs  are  ready  for  market  they  should  be  ear- 
marked with  this  number.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
continue  our  present  system  of  buying,  paying  the  market 
price  for  the  live  hogs  at  time  of  delivery.  At  the  same 
time,  an  official  inspector  should  be  engaged  at  each 
export  packing  plant  whose  duty  would  be  to  grade  all 
hogs  and  record  the  numbeis.  A  premium  should  then 
be  paid  by  the  packers  for  first  and  second  grades  accord- 
ing to  bacon  standard. 

I  realize  there  may  be  some  difficulties  in  introducing 
the  changes  I  have  suggested.  I  feel  that  the  breeders 
of  the  undesirable  types  will  possibly  be  backward  in 
accepting  this  suggestion,  and  it  may  also  be  hard  to 
convince  all  producers  and  feeders  of  the  necessity  of 
rational  breeding,  feeding,  and  housing  methods  for 
their  hogs.  The  point  is,  however,  that  unless  such 
changes  are  made  and  everyone  interested  in  the  main- 
taining and  further  development  of  our  bacon  industry 
is  prepared  to  co-operate  in  this  movement  for  a  higher 
standard  to  meet  competition  in  England,  we  shall 
very  soon  be  out  of  the  English  market,  which  will  be 
disastrous  to  the  farmers,  the  breeders,  and  the  packers. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  we  develop  our  industry  to  the  same 
point  of  perfection  as  Denmark,  we  shall  very  soon  see 
this  Line  3,  on  the' chart,  representing  Canada's  exports 
to  England,  climb  up  to  the  top  place  and  the  others  will 
follow,  as  England  will  buy  Canadian  bacon  in  preference 
to  Danish,  providing  we  can  deliver  the  same  quality 
products. 

As  a  summary  I  will  recommend  the  following 
changes: 

(1)  Establish  recognized  breeding  centres  foi  the 
development  of  suitable  bacon  hogs;  improved  York- 
shires preferred. 

(2)  Establish  Experimental  Stations  for  testing 
breeding  stock  and  possible  impiovements  of  bacon 


type  hogs,  organizing  of  breeding  rings,  so  as  to  get 
maximum  result  from  all  high-grade  boars. 

3.  Give  careful  attention  to  sows  selected  foi  breed- 
ing purpose,  to  insure  good  healthy  offspring. 

(4)  Arrange  comfortable  quarters  for  the  hogs, 
and  adopt  rational  feeding  methods.  Keep  ho'gs  clean 
and  dry,  so  as  to  develop  quickly. 

(5)  Arrange  some  system  of  identifying  all  the 
hogs  after  they  are  dressed  in  order  that  packers  may 
forward  piemium  to  farmers  who  raise  good  stock. 

(6)  Eliminate  marketing  unfinished,  underfed  as 
well  as  overweight  hogs.  Keep  as  close  to  the  200  pound 
mark  as  possible. 

(7)  Keep  on  raising  hogs,  avoid  the  "in  and  out" 
policy.  It  is  only  by  steady  and.  well  regulated 
production  that  we  can  establish  ourselves  on  the 
British  market  and  avoid  serious  price  fluctuations. 

(8)  Avoid  rough  handling  of  hogs  at  all  times. 
Bruised  Pork  is  not  wanted,  and  it  represents  a  dead  loss. 


Advertising  Canada  Through  Her 
Live  Stock. 

Although  Canadian  live  stock  has  been  competing 
favorably  for  years  at  the  International  Exposition, 
Chicago,  it  has  been  shown  by  individuals,  thus  afford- 
ing little  opportunity  for  definite  advertising  for  the 
Dominion  or  Provinces.  The  showing  made  at  Chic  go 
and  Guelph  this  year  by  breeders  and  Governments  of 
Western  Canada  was  very  creditable  and  created  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  favorable  comment.  It  was  good 
propaganda  for  bringing  the  possibilities  of  the  Western 
Provinces  before  the  visitors  at  the  shows.  Would 
it  not  be  a  good  scheme  for  the  Provinces  of  Eastern 
Canada  to  select  animals  of  the  leading  breeds  and 
assist  with  the  showing  of  the  same  at  the  International, 
and  possibly  other  leading  shows  across  the  line?  The 
present  great  expense  of  transportation  and  exhibiting 
prohibits  many  small  breeders,  who  have  outstanding 
individuals,  from  showing  at  the  larger  shows  where 
their  winnings  would  draw  attention  to  the  Province 
they  were  bred  in  as  well  as  to  the  breeder  and  exhibitor. 
Canada  is  favorably  known  as  a  grain  and  live-stock 
country  to  a  few  of  our  American  cousins,  but  to  the 
vast  majority  the  wonderful  resources  and  opportunities 
afforded  by  this  country  are  a  closed  book.  By  ex- 
hibiting live  stock,  grain,  etc.,  under  a  provincial 
banner  it  would  give  more  publicity  than  by  the  same 
animals,  grain,  etc.,  being  shown  by  individuals. 

It  would  not  be  considered  advisable  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  shoulder  all  the  expense,  but  they  might  bear  the 
expense  of  a  committee  in  selecting  the  animals,  pay 
transportation,  and  also  provide  uniforms  bearing  the 
name  of  the  province,  for  the  exhibitors,  as  well  as  suit- 
able banners  to  hang  over  the  stalls  where  the  animals 
are  stabled.  The  animals  should  be  catalogued  in  the 
names  of  the  individual  owners  and  the  province. If 
one  animal  of  a  breed  was  shown  in  each  class,  and  then 
herds  and  groups  brought  out,  with  every  attendant 
in  uniform,  it  would  keep  the  province  constantly  before 
the  public,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  cosmopolitan 
crowd,  during  the  entire  show.  This  should  lead  visitors 
to  study  something  about  the  country  from  which  this 
stock  came.  The  very  fact  that  Canadian  stock  wins  a 
share  of  the  prizes,  in  the  keenest  competition  in  the 
world,  is  an  inspiration  to  those  at  home  and  should 
stimulate  the  breeding  of  higher  quality  stock.  The 
same  applies  to  grain.  There  is  room  in  Canada  for  the 
investment  of  American  money  in  farms  and  in  seed 
stock.  Exhibiting  the  product  of  field  and  stable  should 
encourage  trade  and  immigration.  If  the  Governments 
deemed  it  advisable  to  assist  in  exhibiting,  there  should 
be  the  stipulation  that  the  province  be  advertised  in 
catalogue,  uniform  and  banners.  Then,  too,  the  animate 
should  be  brought  back  and  shown  at,  at  least,  one  of  our 
winter  fairs,  exceptions  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Government.  Winning  stuff  at  an  exposition  like  the 
International  coming  in  competition  at  our  own  shows 
gives  breeders  and  visitors,  not  privileged  to  attend  the 
American  Show,  an  opportunity  of  forming  some  idea 
of  the  quality  of  American  stock  by  the  place  secured 
by  the  Canadian  stuff.  This  would  be  of  educational 
value  and  should  stimulate  greater  interest  in  raising 
better  stock  and  exhibiting  it.  Government  assistance 
in  showing  stock,  grain,  etc.,  at  shows  outside  the 
Province  or  Dominion,  should  be  money  well  spent  in 
furthering  the  agricultural  industry. 


Sheep  and  Swine  Breeders  Elect 
Directors. 

The  Canadian  Sheep  Breeders  and  the  Canadian 
Swine  Breeders  elect  their  directors  by  mailed  votes 
in  all  the  Provinces  except  Ontario.  In  the  latter  Pro- 
vince the  directors  are  elected  at  the  annual  meeting, 
held  in  Toronto  the  week  of  February  13.  The  directors 
of  the  Canadian  Swine  Breeders'  Association  are  as 
follows:  British  Columbia,  W.  H.  Higginson,  Sardis, 
B.C.;  Alberta,  Wm.  Gilbert,  Stony  Plain ;  Saskatchewan, 
Philip  Leech,  Baring;  Manitoba,  W.  H.English,  Harding; 
Quebec,  M.  Ste.  Marie,  Compton,  and  Frank  Byrne, 
Clarksburg;  Maritime  Provinces,  J.  E.  Roach,  Sussex, 
N.  B. 

The  directors  of  the  Canadian  Sheep  Breeders  are: 
British  Columbia,  G.  H.  Hadwen;  Duncan  Station; 
Alberta,  R.  Knights,  Calgary;  Saskatchewan,  H.  Follctt, 
Duval;  Manitoba,  G.  Gordon,  Oak  Lake;  Quebec, 
Victor  Sylvestre,  St.  Hyacinthe;  A.  Dennis,  St.  Norbert; 
and  J.  A.  McClary,  Lennoxville;  Maritime  Provinces, 
F.  S.  Black,  Amherst,  N.  S. 
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Annual  Sweet  Clover  —  A  Profitable 
Crop. 

A.  A.  WERNER,  HALDIMAND  CO.,  ONT. 

Annual  sweet  clover  seed  is  at  present,  one  of  the 
most  profitable  crops  grown.  Other  four  or  five-year 
crops,  such  as  ginseng,  may  pay  as  well,  but  annual 
sweet  clover  gives  a  cash  return  the  first  season. 
"Hubam"  is  another  name  for  the  same  crop.  This 
word  derives  one  syllable  from  Hughes,  who  discovered 
it,  and  the  other  from  Alabama,  where  it  was  first  grown. 
Professor  Hughes  was  quick  to  realize  the  value  of  such 
a  plant.  By  keeping  his  discovery  secret  he  might  have 
made  a  fortune;  instead  of  that,  however,  he  has  given 
the  discovery,  as  well  as  the  seed,  to  the  world. 

For  the  past  three  successive  years  the  price  of 
seed  has  been  $300,  $200  and  $120  per  bushel.  The 
reason  for  such  prices  is  two-fold;  first,  the  scarcity  of 
the  seed;  and  second,  the  merits  of  the  crop.  Let!us 
investigate  these  merits,  for  the  ultimate  value  of  the 
seed  depends  upon  them. 

The  plant  was  discovered  only  five  years  ago,  and 
consequently  no  extensive,  long-termed  experiments 
have  been  carried  out.  We  have,  however,  the  results 
of  a  few  experiments  from  very  reliable  sources. 

From  the  Farm  Crops  Department  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  we  have  this: 

"On  the  experimental  station  farm,  biennial  white, 
biennial  yellow  and  annual  white  were  sown  side  by 
side,  as  soon  as  planting  could  be  made  in  spring.  At 
the  close  of  our  growing  season  the  annual  white  had 
reached  a  height  of  six  feet,  while  the  biennial  white 
had  made  a  growth  of  12  to  14  inches,  and  the  biennial 
yellow  a  still  smaller  growth.  Within  four  months' 
time  the  annual  white  had  matured  its  seed  while,  of 
course,  the  biennial  forms  had  not  even  produced 
blossoms." 

Just  recently  Professor  Hughes  has  published  results 
of  seeding  with  barley.  He  says  that  it  has  proven 
very  satisfactory,  giving  no  trouble  in  the  crop,  and 
making  excellent  growth  after  the  crop  was  cut. 

A  bulletin  published  by  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  says:  "In  all  cases  observed,  the  annual  sweet 
clover  planted  in  early  spring,  produced  an  excellent 
forage  growth  by  mid-July — a  growth  which  apparently 
would  yield  one  and  one-half  to  two  tons  of  hay." 

The  writer  grew  100  seeds  in  1920  which  produced  4 
oz.  of  seed.  From  lbs.  of  seed  sown  in  rows  in 
1921,  we  threshed  eight  bushels  of  hulled  seed.  By 
the  15th  of  August  there  was  a  growth  of  4  to  6  feet. 
The  seed  was  harvested  on  September  24. 

Ten  others  in  Ontario  report  similar  results. 
X  A  crop  of  this  sort  should  help  to  solve  our  fertilizer 
problems.  In  carefully-conducted  experiments  it  has 
yielded  slightly  better  than  3,000  lbs.  of  water-free 
material  per  acre.  From  the  analysis  of  sweet  clover, 
this  means  a  production  of  93  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  19  lbs. 
of  phosphorus,  78  lbs.  of  potash,  and  70  lbs.  of  lime. 
The  nitrogen  comes  largely  from  the  air.  Besides 
nitrogen,  there  is  humus  and  the  other  elements  to  be 
considered.  The  humus  increases  materially  the  water- 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  benefits  both  sand 
and  clay.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  effectual  means 
of  lightening  the  latter.  When  the  roots  decay  they 
leave  openings  which  assist  in  aeration  and  drainage. 

These  features  make  it  well  adapted  for  use  as  an 
orchard  cover  crop. 

As  a  honey  producer,  annual  sweet  clover  is  without 
a  rival.  It  not  only  yields  nectar  in  3^  months  after 
seeding,  but  continues  to  yield  much  later  than  ordinary 
clovers.  It  yields  a  pure  white  honey  which  comes  at 
a  time  when  little  else  is  available.  During  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  the  early  part  of  September,  our 
one-acre  plot  was  certainly  a  scene  of  industry.  Four 
or  five  bees  were  to  be  seen  on  a  single  plant.  Our 
two  colonies  gathered  considerable,  although  they 
must  have  been  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  competing 
as  they  were  with  100  colonies  belonging  to  a  neighbor. 

"Bees  rejoice  in  the  new  annual  sweet  clover, 
Hubam,"  was  the  title  of  the  frontispiece  of  September 
Gleanings.  The  same  number  also  says,  "As  to  honey, 
Hubam  clover  will  yield  in  quantity  and  quality  as 
much  as  its  near  relative,  the  white  biennial  sweet 
clover." 

Sweet  clover  is  now  being  recommended -as  a  sub- 
stitute for  corn  by  various  associations  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  corn  takes  a 
great  deal  of  fertility  from  the  land,  and  when  corn 
follows  corn,  the  land  becomes  run  down.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  clover  would  restore  such  impoverished 
soils,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  more  meat  and 
milk. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  our  Western  farmers 
may  have  to  consider  similar  methods,  for  grain  farming 
is  rapidly  depleting  the  fertility  of  our  prairies.  Would 
it  not  seem  reasonable  that  an  annual  clover  would  suit 
Western  conditions  better  than  one  which  was  expected 
to  withstand  the  severe  western  winter,  before  producing 
its  crop?  Naturally,  if  seed  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
West,  they  will  come  to  Ontario  to  get  it. 

Dr.  Zavitz,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  says: 
"A  strong,  vigorous,  annual  leguminous  crop  should  have 
an  important  place  in  Ontario's  agriculture.  It  is 
possible  that  the  annual  white-flowering  sweet  clover 
may  prove  serviceable  for  different  purposes,  such  as, 
a  green  manuring  crop,  a  short  season  hay  crop,  a 
summer  pasture  crop,  and  especially  a  crop  for  sowing 
in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  after  potatoes, 
grains  or  other  early  crops  have  been  removed  from  the 
land,  and  also  a  cover  crop  in  orchards  in  some  parts  of 
Ontario" 


What  are  prospects  for  1922?  As  stated  previously, 
prices  have  been  successively  $300,  $200  and  $120  per 
bushel.  Although  the  price  will  undoubtedly  be  lower 
in  1922,  there  is  a  considerable  margin  between  $120 
and  the  price  of  ordinary  sweet  clover  seed.  If  the  seed 
of  ordinary  clovers  can  be  grown  at  a  profit,  there  should 
be  still  more  profit  from  annual.  It  is  true  that  biennial 
sweet  clover  seed  is  a  glut  on  the  market.  As  soon  as 
people  began  to  realize  the  profits  that  others  were 
making,  they  harvested  seed  from  the  roadside  and 
began  growing  it  in  a  wholesale  fashion.  Of  course, 
the  price  dropped.  But  the  supply  of  annual  seed  is 
very  limited,  hence  the  impossibility  of  a  similar  drop 
in  price. 

As  to  the  actual  growing  of  the  crop.  To  get  the 
largest  return  from  a  small  amount  of  seed,  most  growers 
sow  in  rows  27  to  36  inches  apart.  This,  in  general,  is 
the  best  method.  Only  those  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Province  who  have  clean  corn  stubble  or  mangel 
ground  would  seem  warranted  in  seeding  broadcast. 
To  seed  an  acre  in  drills  requires  1  to  2  pounds.  Twelve 
pounds  of  scarrified  seed  will  sow  an  acre  broadcast. 
The  plant  makes  rather  a  slow  growth  at  the  start, 
and  later  it  seems  to  shoot  up  all  of  a  sudden.  If  there 
is  any  secret  in  growing  the  crop,  it  is,  "keep  it  clean." 

A  few  precautions  must  also  be  taken.  (1)  Seed 
should  never  be  sown  on  acid  soil.  (Soil  which  ordinarily 
grows  clover  is  all  right.)  (2)  Bacterial  culture  for 
sweet  clover  should  be  used.  (3)  Seed  should  be  sown 
as  early  as  possible  in  a  finely-prepared  seed-bed. 
(4)  Cover  seed  with  only  %  inch  of  soil,  and  pack  or 
roll.  Acid  phosphate  fertilizer  applied  at  the  rate  of 
200  to  300  pounds  per  acre  will  hasten  maturity  and 
increase  the  yield. 


Hubam  Grown  on  Plots  at  O.  A.  C. 

A  small  turnip  seeder  is  ideal  for  sowing.  Every 
fourth  hole  of  an  ordinary  grain  drill  may  be  used  if 
seeder  attachment  can  be  directed  into  the  hoes. 

Weeds  should  be  hoed  out  as  soon  as  the  rows  of 
clover  can  be  seen,  and  the  crop  kept  clean  by  culti- 
vation. 

The  crop  matures  in  about  five  months,  and  will 
be  ready  to  harvest  some  time  in  September.  It 
should  be' cut  when  about  half  the  pods  are  brown. 
Cutting  may  be  done  with  either  the  upright  type  of 
corn  binder  or  with  a  grain  binder.  Much  seed  is 
saved  if  cut  while  the  dew  is  on.  Stooking  and  threshing 
are  the  same  as  for  grain. 

The  seeds  of  annual  and  biennial  are  so  much  alike 
that  only  with  a  microscope  can  they  be  distinguished. 
Under  the  microscope  the  starch  grains  of  annual  appear 
more  granular.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  certificate 
greatly  aids  in  marketing.  Annual  sweet  (clover  is 
never  absolutely  pure.  There  are  always  a  few  hybrid 
or  biennial  seeds  in  every  sample.  In  growing  seed 
one  should  eliminate  these  impure  plants  and  help  to 
create  a  pure  strain. 


Starting  New  Things  in  a  Com- 
munity. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  came  to  this  district  last  March,  together  with  my 
son  and  son-in-law.  I  did  not  know  the  district  well, 
but  had  heard  that  there  were  no  good 
farms  around  here.  However,  the  majority  will  grow 
wheat.  To  begin  with,  my  methods  of  working  the 
land  were  criticized.  One  neighbor  watched  me  working 
a  piece  of  land  and  he  said,  "Say,  you  are  working 
that  quite  a  lot;  what  are  you  going  to  put  in  there?" 
"Mangels,"  I  said.  "Mangels!  aren't  you  wasting 
your  time?  Mangels  won't  grow  here."  "Oh,"  I 
said,  "I  am  willing  to  take  a  chance."  Later  when  he 
saw  my  mangels  in  the  cellar  he  exclaimed,  "Oh  boy, 
what  great  feed!  I  am  going  to  try  my  hand  at  raising 
some  next  year."  The  majority  around  here  plow 
their  land  and  then  light  harrow  it  and  sow  it,  leaving 
the  dead  furrows  like  ditches,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
twitch .  grass  which  comes  up  year  after  year.  One 
near  neighbor  volunteered  this  information  to  my  son. 
He  asked  my  boy  what  I  was  driving  at.  "Oh,  dad's 
hoeing  the  roots."  "Hoeing  is  a  lot  of  nonsense," 
he  said.  "Too  much  work."  Another  farmer  whom 
my  boy  was  visiting  said,  "I  shall  have  to  get  your 
father  to  show  me  how  to  raise  mangels  next  year." 

The  same  is  true  with  corn.  The  farmers  all  around 
here  plow  a  furrow,  drop  the  corn  in,  and  cover  it  up 
like  potatoes.    I  generally  plant  Compton's  Early  in 


hills,  and  so  get  large  cobs.  Thi=i~has  opened  their 
eyes.  I  was  at  a  sale  and  a  corn  planter  was  sold. 
They  did  not  know  what  it  was  for.  The  man  who 
bought  it  said  it  would  do  to  fill  in  the  misses  which 
did  not  come  up.  Farmers  around  here  seem  to  know 
all  the  farming  they  want  to  know.  There  is  not  a 
silo  in  all  the  district.  I  intend  putting  one  up  when 
I  can  afford  it,  which  will  not  be  just  yet.  There  is 
not  a  good  bull  around  here  at  all,  and  I  cannot  afford 
one  just  at  present.  But  I  will  have  a  good  one  when 
I  do  get  him.  So  you  see  one  man  can  influence  a 
community,  for  they  all  want  to  grow  mangels  and 
corn  on  the  cob. 

Durham  Co.,  Ont.  Frank  Herring. 


Digging  A  Well  in  Quicksand. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Having  read  an  article  in  your  issue  of  November  24, 
re  quicksand  wells,  and  having  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  them  on  my  own  farm,  with  very  satis- 
factory results  at  last,  I  thought  I  would  write  and 
give  my  system  to  the  public  for  what  it  is  worth. 
I  first  dig  down  a  large  well  (mine  was  seven  feet  in 
diameter)  until  the  quicksand  starts  to  run  in,  and  then 
crib  that  with  inch  lumber.  Any  old  lumber  will  do  for 
the  top  crib.  Then  I  made  a  second  crib  of  2-by-4 
lumber,  about  5  or  6  feet  long.  I  sharpened  the  bot- 
toms of  the  2-by-4's  on  the  inside  and  had  two  iron 
bands  made  to  go  around  it.  Of  course,  this  crib 
should  be  small  enough  to  go  inside  of  the  first  crib. 
Put  it  together  and  put  it  down  and  drive  the  staves 
with  a  sledge,  a  little  at  a  time.  Then  dig  out  the  quick- 
sand and  drive  again,  and  so  on.  You  can  only  get 
down  about  four  or  five  feet,  but  that  is  plenty  of  water 
in  a  large  well,  as  it  comes  in  quickly.  You  can  then 
either  brick  or  stone  up  the  sides.  I  bricked  mine 
with  cheap  brick-  and  it  was  most  satisfactory.  I 
tried  the  sand  point  but  I  could  not  get  it  to  work. 
I  think  probably  if  you  could  get  the  point  into  gravel 
it  might  be  all  right,  but  I  am  afraid  you  would  not  get 
body  enough. 

Perth  County,  Ont.  J.  Richardson. 


THE  DAIRY. 


D'Arcy  Scott  Makes  Reply. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  an  article  in  your  issue  of  November  17  last,  with 
reference  to  the  reciprocity  resolution  passed  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Dairy  Council, 
you  say  that  I,  as  Secretary  of  the  Council,  have  made 
mistakes  in  handling  this  matter.  I  have  purposely 
refrained  till  after  the  elections  from  answering  you 
and  submitting  to  your  readers,  that  while  we  are  all 
liable  to  mistakes  (as  you  have  in  this  case)  that  I 
have  made  no  mistakes  in  handling  our  reciprocity 
resolution.  I  have  refrained  from  answering  you  till 
now,  because  I  did  not  want  to  take  any  action  with 
regard  to  your  article,  which  might  be  considered  of  a 
political  nature  and  designed  to  supply  material  which 
might  be  used  in  an  election  campaign. 

The  elections  now  being  over,  I  am  free  to  give 
the  facts  of  the  matter  without  my  motive  being  mis- 
construed. 

The  resolution,  the  idea  of  which  was  initiated  by  a 
Western  creameryman  and  not  by  me  as  you  suggest, 
was  unanimously  passed  at  our  annual  meeting  in 
Toronto  last  April,  and  is  as  follows: — 

"Whereas  the  dairymen  of  Canada  purchase 
large  quantities  of  dairy  machinery,  utensils, 
supplies  and  cattle  feed  from  the  United  States, 
and  at  present  enjoy  the  privileges  of  selling 
dairy  produce  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  on  reasonable  terms  as  to  custom  duties; 

"And  whereas  this  Council  is  already  on 
record  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  the  duty  of 
dairy  machinery,  utensils  and  supplies  entering 
Canada,  and  is  also  in  favor  of  some 
reasonable  arrangement  for  inter-trading  in 
dairy  products  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States; 

"Resolved  that  the  National  Dairy  Council 
of  Canada,  views  with  regret  the  suggested 
legislation  to  be  passed  at  Washington  to  in- 
crease the  duty  on  dairy  products  entering  the 
United  States  with  the  object  of  preventing 
these  commodities  from  being  sold  on  the 
markets  of  the  United  States; 

"And  that  representation  be  made  to  the 
proper  authorities  at  Washington  of  the  facts 
recited  in  this  resolution,  with  a  request  that 
Canadian  made  dairy  products  be  exempt  from 
the  proposed  legislation." 
Our  Executive  Committee  met  on  the  evening  of 
April  7,  the  day  our  Council  meeting  closed.  The 
following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Executive 
Committee  meeting  will  show  what  action  the  Executive 
took  with  regard  to  this  matter: — 

"The  resolution  dealing  with  the  advis- 
ability of  inter-trading  in  dairy  products  with 
the  United  States,  which  had  been  passed  at  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Council,  was  considered, 
and  the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  to  be  dealt  with.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  were  authorized  to  go  to 
Washington  if  necessary  and  take  whatever 
steps  they  thought  proper  to  secure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Amsrican  market  for  dairy 
products." 
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Subsequently,  I  was  instructed  by  the  President, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Stonehouse,  to  go  to  Washington  alone,  as 
he  was  very  busy  at  the  time  and  did  not  see  the  neces- 
sity of  both  of  us  going.  I  always  kept  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Stonehouse  and  kept  him  informed  of  what  was 
going  on.  I  went  to  Washington  and  at  once  got  in 
touch  with  Judge  Munn,  President  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council  of  the  United  States,  J.  J.  Farrell,  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Dairy  Products  Committee, 
whose  head  office  is  at  Washington,  and  other  leaders 
of  dairy  interests,  in  the  United  States.  I  felt  that 
unless  I  got  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  United 
States  dairy  interests,  I  could  not  succeed  with  Mr. 
Fordney  and  the  Washington  authorities.  The  Ameri- 
can dairy  interests  were  most  friendly  and  sympathetic. 
Through  them  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Fordney  and 
the  members  of  his  committee,  who  were  in  charge  of 
agricultural  items  in  the  proposed  tariff. 

In  asking  that  the  United  States  duty  on  butter 
from  Canada  be  put  back  to  2)4  cents  per  lb.  as  it  was 
before  the  Fordney  Bill  was  introduced,  instead  of 
6  cents  per  pound  as  provided  by  that  bill,  I  realized 
that  there  would  have  to  be  some  consideration  given 
to  United  States  creamerymen  on  the  part  of  Canada'. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  duty  should  be  2)4  cents 
per  pound  each  way.  That  is,  that  they  should  reduce 
their  duty  on  our  butter  to  the  2)A  cents  per  pound  it 
was  before  the  Fordney  Bill,  and  that  Canada  should 
bring  its  duty  against  United  States  butter  from  the 
existing  rate  of  4  cents  per  pound  to  2)4  cents  per 
pound,  the  same  as  the  United  States  This  would 
have  been  very  beneficial  to  Canadian  creamerymen. 
The  difference  in  exchange  between  American  and 
Canadian  money,  approximately  10  per  cent.,  would 
have  paid  the  duty  on  our  butter  going  into  the  United 
States  and  put  us  on  even  terms  in  their  market  with 
American  creamerymen.  Last  year  the  United  States 
imported  36,000,000  pounds  of  butter.  With  an  in- 
crease in  duty  in  the  United  States  on  butter  from  all 
other  countries  in  the  world  except  Canada,  of  from 
2)4  cents  to  6  cents  or  8  cents  per  pound,  our  exports 
of  butter  to  the  United  States  would  have  been  limited 
only  by  our  capacity  to  produce. 

I  returned  home  and  submitted  the  proposition  to 
the  chief  Western  creamerymen  and  to  the  Canadian 
Creamery  Association,  representing  Eastern  creamery- 
men. It  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  all  Canadian 
creamery  interests. 

When  in  Washington  I  sent  the  following  telegram 
dated  April  12th  to  Sir  Henry  Drayton,  the  Minister 
of  Finance — 

"Am  here  for  Dairy  Council  trying  to  have 
Canadian  dairy  products  exempt  from  Fordney 
Bill.  Have  strong  support  from  American  dairy 
interests.  It  is  Danish  and  Dutch  products, 
not  Canadian,  they  oppose.  I  have  stated  as 
fact  is  that  our  buttermen  agreeable  to  our 
duty  against  American  butter  being  reduced 
from  four  to  two  and  one-half  cents  if  American 
duty  on  our  products  not  increased.  Please 
send  me  telegram  I  can  show  Fordney  saying 
you  agree  to  this.  Such  a  telegram  most  im- 
portant.   Address,  Washington  Hotel." 

to  which  he  sent  the  following  reply,  dated  April  13th: — 

"Quite  impossible  to  arrange  tariff  items  by 
wire  or  in  advance  of  adoption  by  parliament, 
and  in  addition  to  this  our  advices  are  to 
effect  that  it  would  be  injudicious  for  Federal 
Government  to  directly  interfere." 
A  few  days  later  I  called  on  Sir  Henry  Drayton  at 
Ottawa,  explained  the  situation  to  him,  and  asked  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Government  in  making  the  pro- 
posed   arrangement    effective.    On    my   second  and 
last  visit  to  Washington  I  sent  Sir  Henry  Drayton 
the  following  telegram,  dated  May  5: — 

"Saw  Fordney  and  several  of  his  committee 
to-day.  They  favor  an  equal  preferential 
arrangement  between  Canada  and  United  States 
in  butter  duties,  but  are  not  decided  how  it  can 
be  worked  out.  Fordney  promises  a  more 
definite  statement  on  Monday.  Hope  you  will 
put  suitable  provision  in  budget  to  help  out  this 
arrangement,  which  will  not  be  operative  unless 
acquiesced  in  by  United  States.  This  would 
help  situation  very  much.  If  you  do  not  ap- 
prove of  my  rail  transportation  suggestion,  you 
might  offer  preference  by  fixing  two  and  half 
cents  duty  on  butter  from  all  countries  which 
having  a  duty  of  at  least  four  cents  on  butter, 
give  Canadian  butter  a  preference  by  main- 
taining only  two  and  half  cents  duty  on 
Canadian  butter  Will  you  wire  again  on 
Monday?" 

He  delivered  his  budget  speech  five  days  later  and 
said  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter  in  question. 

Without  the  assistance  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment I  realized  I  could  accomplish  little  more  by  re- 
maining at  Washington,  and  returned  home  to  continue 
negotiations  by  correspondence. 

In  a  letter  to  me  of  June  11  referring  to  the  perma- 
nent tariff  bill,  which  was  then  shortly  to  be  introduced, 
Mr.  Fordney  said: — 

"The  bill  will  be  completed  within  a  week  or 
ten  days,  I  believe,  and  will  undoubtedly  carry 
a  provision  authorizing  the  President  to  make 
reciprocity  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
countries,  under  some  regulations  by  Congress. 
With  such  a  provision  in  the  law  undoubtedly 
our  people  will  find  it  possible  to  get  together 
with  representatives  of  your  Government  and 
arrive  at  some  trade  agreement  that  will  meet 
your  approval." 


The  permanent  tariff  bill  which  was  subsequently 
introduced  contained  the  clause  Mr.  Fordney  said  it 
would. 

Now  that  we  are  shortly  to  have  a  new  Govern- 
ment in  office  at  Ottawa  that  is  in  favor  of  stimulating 
trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  by  some 
reciprocal  arrangement,  I  believe  that  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Dairy  Council  to  secure  the  re-opening  of 
the  American  market  to  Canadian  butter  will  bear 
fruit,  and  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  Canadian  creamery- 
men. 

I  submit  my  case  with  confidence  to  your  readers, 
that  whatever  my  limitations  may  be  I  have  handled 
this  matter  in  an  eminently  satisfactory  manner,  and 
have  made  no  mistakes  whatever  in  doing  so. 
Ottawa.  D'Arcy  Scott. 

[Note. — "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  is  glad  to  pub- 
lish Mr.  Scott's  letter  in  reply  to  our  editorial  of  Novem- 
ber 17  last.  The  matter  is  now  one  for  the  members 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council  to  deal  with  when  they 
meet  in  annual  convention  at  Winnipeg,  January  30 
and  31. — Editor.] 


A  Reminder  of  Summer. 

Photo  taken  on  farm  of  B.  H.  Bull  &  Sons.  Brampton.  Ont. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Prune  the  Grape  Any  Time  Now. 

With  practically  all  fruits  except  the  grape,  pruning 
preparations  do  not  begin,  as  a  rule,  until  well  on 
toward  spring.  With  the  grape,  however,  there  is  no 
better  time  than  during  any  fine  weather  that  may 
happen  along  between  the  time  the  leaves  drop  off 
the  vines  in  the  fall  and  the  time  the  sap  begins  to  flow 
in  the  spring.  It  is  better  done  early  than  late.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  grape,  which  shows  a  very 
strong  tendency  to  "bleed"  if  the  pruning  is  left  until 
too  late  in  the  spring.  If  the  vines  are  severely  cut 
at  such  a  time  the  vine  may  lose  so  much  sap  that  it 
will  die.  It  is  not  wise  to  prune  the  grape  on  very 
cold  days,  because  the  wood  then  is  very  brittle  from 
the  severity  of  the  frost,  and  it  is  impossible  for  one 
to  work  conveniently  at  such  a  time.  There  are  always 
a  number  of  odd,  mild  days  during  the  early  part  of 
the  winter  and  immediately  after  the  new  year,  when, 
if  they  are  taken  advantage  of,  the  grape  pruning  can 
be  put  out  of  the  way. 

The  only  equipment  needed,  as  a  rule,  is  a  pair  of 
hand  pruners  or  "grape  pruners"  as  they  are  some- 
times called.  Sometimes  there  will  be  some  large  wood 
to  be  taken  out,  and  in  such  cases  a  hand  saw  will  be 
needed.  The  pruning  of  the  vine  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  once  the  pruner  becomes  accustomed  to 
it  and  has  determined  on  the  system  of  training  that 
he  wishes  to  follow.  With  young  vines  the  only  thing 
that  is  necessary  is  to  develop  a  vine  of  the  proper 
form  and  a  framework  that  will  be  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  necessary  load.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
season's  growth  the  young  vine  should  be  cut  back  to 
two  buds,  and  the  following  spring  when  the  first  shoots 
are  produced,  all  of  these  except  the  two  strongest 
should  be  rubbed  off  when  they  have  made  a  growth 
of  about  eight  or  ten  inches.  The  object  is  to  rub 
them  off  before  they  begin  to  get  woody  and  before 
they  have  begun  to  take  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
plant  food  from  the  more  valuable  shoots.  As  the  two 
remaining  shoots  grow  out  they  should  be  trained  to 
wires  so  that  they  will  grow  straight  and  all  shoots  or 
secondary  growths  that  are  produced  below  the  first 
or  lowest  wire  should  be  rubbed  off.    Experience  has 


shown  that  where  this  is  done  carefully  there  will  not 
be  nearly  so  much  trouble  when  the  vines  are  mature 
from  shoots  coming  out  here.  At  the  close  of  the  third 
season's  growth  the  vine  is  pruned  according  to  the 
system  of  training  that  has  been  decided  upon,  and  from 
then  on  it  is  treated  as  a  mature  vine. 

The  essential  thing  about  pruning  the  grape  is  to 
have  the  proper  number  of  buds  for  the  vine  to  carry 
and  to  have  these  well  distributed.  Several  methods 
of  pruning  are  in  use,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  difference  what  method  is  followed  as  long  as 
the  two  above  conditions  are  complied  with.  Ex- 
perience in  pruning  enables  the  pruner  after  a  while 
to  size  up  the  vine  almost  as  he  looks  at  it  and  de- 
termine what  it  needs,  to  be  pruned  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  number  of  buds  to  leave  depends  upon  the 
variety  of  which  the  vine  is  a  representative.  From 
twenty-eight  to  forty  buds  constitute,  as  a  rule,  all 
that  the  vine  can  handle,  and  it  is  important  to  re- 
member in  this  connection  that  the  fruit  of  the  grape 
is  born  on  wood  of  the  current  season's  growth,  so 
that  if  too  many  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  during 
one  season  these  shoots  may  attempt  to  produce  more 
fruit  than  the  vine  can  properly  mature.  In  such  a 
case  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  cut  away  some 
of  them  before  the  growing  season  began. 

As  far  as  the  system  of  training  the  vines  is  con- 
cerned, this  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least  a  matter 
of  personal  preference.  There  are  many  different 
systems  in  vogue  and  all  of  them  have  their  merits. 
For  the  grower  who  is  attempting  to  train  a  vineyard 
for  the  first  time  the  best  advice  that  can  be  offered 
him  is  to  visit  as  many  other  grape  growers  as  he  can 
and  make  up  his  mind  from  their  preferences  and  the 
reasons  given  for  them,  the  kind  of  system  he  would 
like  to  follow  for  himself. 


Wrap  Apples  for  Long  Keeping. 

There  would  be  very  much  less  waste  of  the  apples 
put  in  the  cellar  for  home  use  if  there  was  more  attention 
paid  to  the  storing  of  them.  Apples  are  a  perishable 
product  that  react  markedly  to  the  influence  of  moisture 
and  temperature.  The  apple  is  not  mature  as  a  rule 
when  it  is  picked  from  the  tree.  It  has,  however, 
reached  a  stage  of  maturity  where  the  flavor  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  in  storage  and  because  a  very  ripe 
apple  is  not  a  good  shipping  apple,  the  practice  is  to 
harvest  the  crop  while  it  is  in  the  best  shipping  condition 
and  still  has  developed  enough  to  attain  full  size  and 
some  degree  of  flavor.  The  later  apples  that  are  stored 
for  winter  use  are  also  harvested  because  of  the  fact 
that  if  left  to  ripen  on  the  tree  they  would  likely  be 
frozen  before  the  crop  could  be  taken  off  and  the  object 
is,  therefore,  to  get  them  inside  where  the  ripening  process 
can  be  continued  without  danger  of  frost. 

There  is  another  point  that  is  often  overlooked  when 
providing  storage  conditions  for  apples.  That  is  that 
when  an  apple  is  fully  ripe,  it  begins  to  decay.  This 
process  of  ripening  and  decaying  is  so  very  slow  that 
such  a  statement  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  people, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  The  object  of  the  tree  in 
bearing  fruit  in  the  first  place,  is  to  bring  forth  seeds 
that  will  reproduce  it.  The  object  is  not  to  develop 
fine,  large,  fleshy  apples  that  taste  good,  but  merely 
to  develop  a  large  number  of  healthy  and  virile  seeds. 
Man,  however,  has  found  it  to  his  interest  to  throw  away 
the  seeds  and  to  cherish  the  fleshy  seed  covering,  forget- 
ting sometimes  that  Nature's  way  with  the  tree  is  the 
same,  whatever  man  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  do. 
Consequently,  if  the  tree  is  not  robbed  of  her  fruit  she 
will  go  on  ripening  the  seeds  until  they  are  fully  matured 
and  then  the  fleshy,  outside  covering  will  start  to  rot 
so  that  the  seeds  may  find  their  way  out  and  begin  the 
history  of  another  tree. 

The  lesson  from  this  law  of  nature  for  us,  when  we 
attempt  to  store  fruit  for  winter  use,  is  that  whatever 
we  think  we  are  doing  in  putting  the  fruit  in  a  cool 
place  in  order  to  save  it,  what  we  are  really  doing  is 
retarding  the  ripening  of  the  seeds  and  consequently 
the  flesh  of  the  apple.  We  are  putting  off  the  time  when 
the  apple  will  be  completely  mature  and  will  begin  to  de- 
cay. There  are  many  chemical  and  other  changes  going  on 
within  the  apple  while  it  is  maturing  and  when  the  tissues 
have  all  been  built  up,  incidental  to  the  completion 
of  seed  formation,  other  changes  take  place  which  tend 
to  destroy  what  has  been  built  up  during  the  growing 
season.  It  is  to  prevent  these  destructive  changes  from 
taking  place  that  careful  studies  of  storage  temperatures 
have  been  made  and  studies  of  other  conditions  of  stor- 
age also. 

If  fruit  can  be  kept  from  the  air  and  in  a  relatively  cool 
place  the  delay  in  bringing  about  these  changes  is  in- 
creased and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  fruit  is  capable  of 
being  held  longer  if  it  is  wrapped  during  storage.  There 
is  also  another  advantage  of  wrapping  fruit,  since  if 
decay  starts  in  a  barrel  of  apples  or  a  box  it  soon  spreads 
from  one  apple  to  another  and  it  is  not  long  before  the 
whole  lot  seems  to  be  rotting.  It  is  of  course  im- 
practicable to  wrap  a  very  large  quantity  of  apples  for 
storage  on  account  of  the  cost,  unless  they  are  sold  in 
boxes  and  wrapped  as  they  are  packed,  but  for  home  use, 
where  there  are  a  few  bushels  of  a  favorite  variety  that 
are  being  kept  for  table  or  dessert  purposes,  they  can 
be  kept  much  longer  by  wrapping  each  apple  in  a  piece 
of  clean,  white  paper,  or  even  clean  newspaper.  The 
latter  is  not  as  good  as  plain  paper,  but  where  no  other 
paper  is  available  it  will  do.  It  does  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  one  has  the  advantage  of  having  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  eating  apples  long  after  the 
same  variety  in  a  neighbor's  cellar  has  become  withered 
up  and  decayed.  Try  wrapping  a  bushel  of  some 
favorite  variety  now  and  compare  with  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  same  variety  unwrapped.  Also  be  care- 
ful to  store  them  in  a  cool  place  that  is  fairly  dry. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


FARM  BULLETIN. 


The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

The  city  of  Toronto  last  week  was  the  scene  of  the 
74th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  large  organization  of 
scientists  embracing  practically  all  lines  of  thought  and 
human  progress.  This  was  the  first  year  since  1889 
that  the  Association  has  met  in  Toronto  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  regard  the  gathering  of  2,000  men  of 
eminence  in  all  branches  of  science  in  a  Canadian  city  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  year.  The  scene 
of  the  gathering  was  the  University  of  Toronto,  where 
practically  all  of  the  buildings  were  utilized  for  the 
holding  of  the  many  different  meetings  of  the  various 
sections.  There  were  sections  for  education,  astronomy 
geology,  botany,  mathematics,  agronomy  and  many 
others,  while  in  addition  to  the  regularly  constituted 
sections  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  many  associated  societies 
held  two  or  three  day  conventions  at  the  same  time. 
Each  society  was  represented  by  outstanding  men  from 
all  parts  of  Canada  and  from  many  states  of  the  Union 
to  the  south  of  us.  It  has  been  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 1,000  papers  on  scientific  subjects  were 
read  before  the  various  gatherings  during  the  week  and 
that  fully  a  million  words  were  spoken.  If  one  stops 
to  think  that  this  page  will  contain  about  3,000  words, 
some  idea  of  the*  amount  of  scientific  opinion  expressed 
last  week  in  Toronto  may  be  gleaned.  Obviously 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  our  readers  anything 
like  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings,  but  a  represent- 
ative of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  attended  some  of  the 
sessions  for  two  days  and  listened  to  some  of  the  dis- 
cussions relative  to  matters  most  closely  connected  with 
Agriculture.  The  following  paragraphs  contain  the 
merest  briefs  of  some  of  the  conclusions  that  seemed  to 
have  been  reached  by  the  various  investigators  and  even 
these  are  necessarily  restricted  to  mention  of  only  a  very 
few  papers  that  would  be  of  interest  to  some  readers: 
A  few  of  the  papers  have  been  secured  in  full  and  will 
be  reproduced  in  large  part,  or  in  full,  in  forthcoming 
issues. 

AMERICAN  PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Professor  B.  T.  Dickson,  Macdonald  College,  Que., 
pointed  out  that  mosaic  disease  of  clover  is  common 
in  clover  growing  districts  and  it  may  reduce  the  yield, 
both  as  a  forage  crop  and  for  seed,  by  as  much  as  100  per 
cent.  The  disease  can  be  transmitted  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  following  kinds  of  clovers :  common  red  clover 
white  Dutch  clover,  alsike  clover,  crimson  clover  and 
black  medick  or  trefoil.  Aphids  can  also  carry  and 
spread  the  disease  from  plant  to  plant. 

With  reference  to  the  production  and  testing  of 
disease  resistant  varieties  of  plants,  C.  H.  Farr  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  pointed  out  that  work  already 
done  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  future  it  will 
be  possible  to  determine  resistant  varieties  more  easily 
than  by  the  plan  of  field  testing  which  has  been  relied 
on  in  the  past.  The  hyphae  or  hair-like  body  of  a  fungus 
disease  attacking  the  roots  of  tomatoes  was  studied  and 
it  appeared  tha  the  fungus  followed  a  different  habit 
of  growth  when  attacking  a  resistant  variety  than  a 
non-resistant  one.  It  is  hoped  that  the  benefits  of 
growing  resistant  varieties  will  be  secured  several  years 
sooner  if  this  method  can  be  perfected  and  found  reliable. 

In  1919  potato  scab  caused  a  loss  of  6,000,000  bushels 
in  14  of  the  United  States.  The  bacteria  causing  the 
disease  are  not  active  in  acid  soils  and  one  speaker  had 
found  that  sulphur  is  the  only  soil  germicide  that  will 
give  favorable  results,  because  it  increases  the  acidity 
of  the  soil.  Bacteria  of  another  kind  change  the  sulphur 
to  acid  and  "inoculated"  sulphur  is  commercial  sulphur 
flour  with  one  per  cent,  of  soil  mixed  with  it  that  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  this  bacteria.  Applied  at  the  rate 
of  600  pounds  per  acre,  inoculated  sulphur  gave  50.9 
per  cent,  of  clean  tubers  as  compared  with  33.5  per  cent, 
from  uninoculated  sulphur  and  8.9  per  cent,  of  clean 
tubers  where  no  sulphur  was  applied. 

The  control  of  crown  gall  on  apple  grafts  has  been 
studied  at  Iowa  and  it  was  found  that  lead  arsenate  and 
bordeaux  mixture  (8-8-50 — U.  S.  measure)  reduced  the 
percentage  of  crown  gall  about  66  per  cent,  over  the 
grafts  that  were  not  treated.  The  majority  of  the  galls 
are  formed  at  the  union  of  stock  and  scion,  but  the 
former  is  less  liable  to  become  affected  than  the  scion. 
Fungicides  that  dissolve  quickly  are  injurious  to  the 
grafts. 

A  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  botanist  reported  the  production 
of  hybrid  beans  that  are  resistant  to  anthracnose  and 
mosaic,  both  very  serious  diseases.  The  new  hybrids 
have  maintained  their  resistant  qualities  through  five 
generations  under  severe  conditions. 

A  new  disease  of  asparagus  was  reported  by  one 
speaker,  which  was  first  noticed  late  in  1921.  This 
disease  is  apparently  caused  by  fusarium,  which  affects 
parts  of  the  stems  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
cause  the  plants  to  gradually  turn  brown,  become 
stunted  and  finally  die. 

Economic  Entomology. 

A  symposium  on  the  European  Corn  Borer  was  held 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Economic  Entomologists,  at  which  time 
L.  S.  McLaine,  Ottawa,  reviewed  the  history  of  the  pest 
in  Canada  and  pointed  out  that  the  first  infestation 
in  Canada  was  located  in  Welland  county,  August 
10,  1920,  in  a  field  of  silage  corn.  On  August  2  an- 
other infested  area  was  found  about  St.  Thomas, 
where  the  degree  of  .infestation  was  much  greater  than 
in  Welland  County.  Extensive  quarantines  have  been 
imposed  up  to  the  present  time  and_at  the  close  of  the 


scouting  season  of  1921  it  had  been  found  that  7,690 
square  miles  are  now  infested  by  the  European  Corn 
Borer  in  100  townships. 

R.  C.  Treherne  and  M.  H.  Ruhmann  reported  on  the 
Imported  Onion  Maggot  which  has  been  particularly 
serious  in  B.  C.  The  complete  life  history  of  the  fly  in 
B.  C.  has  been  worked  out  and  a  control  has  been  devised, 
making  use  of  the  selective  habits  of  the  flies  for  oviposi- 
tion  on  suitable  plants.  Cull  onions  planted  in  rows 
100  feet  apart  throughout  the  plantations  and  allowed 
to  sprout,  attracted  the  flies  of  the  first  generation  and 
thus  saved  the  young  seedlings.  These  trap  crops,  or 
cull  onions,  are  destroyed  in  mid-June  after  they  have 
done  their  work. 

It  was  reported  from  Ohio  that  an  experiment  was 
conducted  at  Troy,  with  a  six-acre  grove  of  Catalpa 
trees,  to  determine  the  usefulness  of  the  airplane  in 
dusting  trees  for  the  control  of  insect  pests.  The  grove 
contained  4,815  trees  from  25  to  30  feet  high  and  all 
were  dusted  in  54  seconds.  The  caterpillars  were  99 
per  cent,  destroyed  and  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
pilot  of  the  machine  was  able  to  place  the  poison 
wherever  he  desired. 

The  Pale  Western  Cutworm  is  the  worst  enemy  of 
grain  crops  in  the  Canadian  Northwest.  E.  H.  Strick- 
land, Entomological  Branch,  Ottawa,  described  the 
"Alberta  Moth-trap",  devised  by  himself  for  the  control 
of  this  pest.  This  consists  of  a  quart  bottle  of  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  molasses  poisoned  with  quassia  and 
arsenic.  This  is  fitted  with  a  cork  and  a  piece  of  lamp 
wick  and  fastened  to  the  west  side  of  a  fence  post  in  an 
inverted  position  with  a  paper  funnel  below.  The 
solution  is  good  for  14  days  and  the  moths  feed  on  the 
solution  which  is  drawn  out  by  the  wick,  after  which  they 
are  immediately  stunned  by  the  quassia  and  later  killed 
by  the  arsenic.    The  funnel  retains  them. 

It  has  been  established  that  the  cause  of  tipburn  in 
potatoes  is  the  potato  leaf  hopper.  It  has  since  been 
found  that  Bordeaux  mixture  in  some  way  prevents  his 
disease  by  its  action  on  this  insect.  An  Iowa  expert  has 
concluded  from  experiments  that  Bordeaux  prevents 
tipburn  because  it  repels  the  egg-laying  females  and  kills 
the  immature  stages  of  the  insect. 

Paradichlorobenzene  has  been  used  in  New  Jersey  for 
the  control  of  the  peach  tree  borer.  The  crystals  are 
placed  in  a  ring  about  the  tree,  about  2  inches  from  the 
trunk  and  covered  with  earth  after  all  the  eggs  have 
hatched.  They  evaporate  in  about  six  weeks.  About 
one  ounce  or  less  per  tree  is  used  according  to  ace  and 
careful  treatment  has  been  found  to  destroy  from  90 
to  100  per  cent,  of  the  borers.  A  gas  is  formed  which 
is  not  injurious  to  man  and  does  not  hurt  the  tree.  The 
cost  is  about  3  cents  per  tree.  Digging  out  the  borers 
costs  from  5  to  12  cents  per  tree. 

W.  H.  Brittain,  Truro,  reported  on  the  apple 
sucker  and  stated  that  it  is  rapidly  increasing  in  Nova 
Scotia.  There  is  only  one  generation  per  year  and  the 
eggs  are  very  resistant  to  treatment  and  spraying  for 
newly  hatched  nymphs  is  useless.  The  pest  may  be 
controlled  in  the  orchard  by  (1)  a  dormant  spray  of  a 
heavy  lime  wash  and  by  (2)  nicotine  sprays  and  dusts 
applied  just  before  the  blossoms  open. 

Dusting  for  the  control  of  sucking  insects  was  the 
subject  of  one  paper  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  need 
is  for  more  economical  mixtures,  since  dusting  is  speedy 
but  expensive.  One  means  of  economy  emphasized  was 
the  employment  of  mixtures  with  the  minimum  of 
nicotine  necessary  to  secure  satisfactory  control.  Experi- 
ments were  referred  to  which  apparently  show  that  lower 
ratios  of  nicotine  may  be  used  for  some  pests  than 
those  now  common. 

Society  for  Horticultural  Science.* 
Some  excellent  papers  were  read  before  this  society 
including  three  by  W.  T.  Macoun,  Dominion  Horti- 
culturists, Ottawa  and  one  by  Professor  J.  W.  Crow, 
Guelph,  which  will  be  treated  more  in  detail  in  later 
issues. 

The  crotch  of  a  tree  is  important  since  it  must  support 
the  crop,  and  one  speaker,  after  reviewing  some  studies 
made  of  apple-tree  crotches,  recommended  the  follow- 
ing practices:  (1)  In  choosing  a  tree  have  the  branches 
as  far  apart  along  the  main  axis  as  the  available  branches 
on  the  nursery  stock  will  permit;  (2)  Prune  to  a  modified 
centraj-leader  type  of  tree,  in  which  the  leader  is  larger 
than  any  lateral;  and  (3)  avoid  narrow  crotches  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  use  of  acid  phosphate  and  rock  phosphates  in 
conjunction  with  barnyard  manure  and  also  with  purely 
mineral  fertilizers,  seemed  to  show,  as  a  result  of  experi- 
ments conducted  at  Cornell,  N.  Y.,  that  manure  has 
the  effect  in  the  soil  of  increasing  the  availablity  of 
the  phosphorus  in  acid  phosphate  as  well  as  in  the  rock 
phosphate  over  the  amount  of  phosphorus  available 
from  these  fertilizers  where  no  manure  is  applied.  All 
results  on  this  question  are  not  in  unison  and  it  was 
suggested  by  one  speaker  that  the  biological  conditions 
of  the  soil  are  an  important  factor. 

In  connection  with  the  hardiness  of  plants  it  was 
pointed  out  in  one  paper  that  the  fundamental  difference 
between  hardy  and  tender  species  of  plants  lies  in  the 
adaptability  of  plants  to  initiate  changes  in  the  water 
retaining  capacity  of  soils.  Two  entirely  different 
plants,  the  tomato  and  the  cabbage,  were  used  in  the 
experiments. 

Investigations  as  to  the  longevity  of  trees  seem  to 
bear  out  the  idea  that  apple  trees  in  the  South  are 
shorter  lived  than  in  the  North,  but  that  this  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  southern  trees  are  more  subject 
to  diseases  than  trees  in  the  northern  districts.  The 
comparison  was  made  between  the  northern  and  the 
southern  states. 

Potato  Association  of  America. 
In  connection  with  the  naming  and  testing  of  varities 


of  potatoes  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  special  need  at 
the  present  time  is  for  more  minute  studies  of  degener- 
acy, vitality,  disease  resistance,  etc.  There  is  a  need  also 
for  the  standardizing  of  potato  judging  and  potato 
exhibits.  In  England  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
requires  that  every  new  variety  be  investigated  by  a 
committee.  In  this  same  connection  it  was  reported 
that  an  examination  of  American  seed  catalogues  showed 
Irish  Cobbler  listed  under  69  different  names. 

W._  T.  Macoun,  Ottawa,  referring  to  a  recent  in- 
ternational conference  of  government  experts,  held 
in  England,  explained  that  the  practice  of  bringing  in 
seed  from  northern  districts  was  generally  approved. 

The  question  of  immature  seed  was  given  consider- 
able attention  at  the  meeting  and  the  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  there  is  not  as  much  in  this  factor  as 
many  seem  to  believe.  From  New  Jersey  it  was  reported 
after  one  year's  work  that  immature  seed  gave  the  best 
results,  but  this  seed  does  not  sprout  so  quickly  in  the 
spring  as  mature  seed.  Macoun  and  Stewart  of  Wash- 
ington seemed  to  agree  that  it  is  not  immaturity  as 
such  that  accounts  for  increased  yields.  It  seems 
apparent  that  disease  is  more  responsible  and  in  the 
U.  S.  it  seems  evident  that  yield  reduction  by  disease  the 
first  year  results  in  subsequent  yield  reduction. 

Association  of  Official  Seed  Analysts. 
Geo.  H.  Clark.  Canadian  Seed  Commissioner, 
Ottawa,  and  President  of  the  Association  of  Seed  Analysts 
reported  on  the  Copenhagen  Conference  held  during 
the  past  summer.  It  is  proposed  by  the  seed  analysts 
of  Europe  to  recognize  only  fully  equipped  seed  testing 
stations  and  those  efficiently  manned  as  competent  to 
adjust  disputes  arising  in  the  international  seed  trade. 
European  methods  for  testing  and  reporting  upon 
commercial  seeds  in  Europe  are  now  to  be  co-ordinated 
with  the  methods  in  vogue  in  America. 

Much  of  the  grass  seed  of  commerce  now  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  empty  glumes  and  germinating 
percentages  in  the  past  have  been  misleading  to  the 
purchaser  because  they  have  been  determined  only 
from  the  good  seed.  In  future  it  is  intended  to  determine 
the  percentage  from  the  total  bulk  of  the  seed  offered, 
including  the  bulk  of  chaff  in  the  seed  offered  for  sale. 

The  speaker  recommended  stations  in  the  United 
states  and  Canada  for  field  testing  similar  to  those 
in  operation  in  Denmark  and  other  countries.  The 
importance  of  detecting  southern  grown  seed  offered  for 
sale  in  northern  districts  by  means  of  the  characteristic 
impurities  to  be  found  in  it,  was  also  emphasized. 


Liberal  Cabinet  Sworn  in. 

After  it  became  known  to  the  Premier-elect  that 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Crerar  were  fruitless  a  full  Liberal 
Cabinet  was  chosen  and  sworn  in  before  the  Governor- 
General,  on  Thursday,  December  29.  The  Cabinet  has- 
been  chosen  from  the  various  provinces  as  follows: 

Nova  Scotia — Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  Hon.  D.  D.  McKenzie,  Minister  without 
portfolio  and  Solicitor  General. 

New  Brunswick — Hon.  A.  B.  Copp,  Secretary  of 
State. 

Prince  Edward  Island — Hon.  J.  E.  Sinclair,  Minister 
without  portfolio. 

Quebec — Hon.  Raoul  Dandurand,  Minister  without 
portfolio;  Hon.  Dr.  H.  S.  Beland,  Minister  of  Soldiers' 
Re-establishment  and  Minister  of  Health;  Hon.  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin,  Minister  of  Justice;  Hon.  Jacques  Bureau, 
Minister  of  Customs  and  Excise;  Hon.  Ernest  Lapointe, 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries;  Hon.  J.  A.  Robb, 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Ontario — Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  Prime 
Minister,  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs  and 
President  of  the  Privy  Council;  Hon.  George  P.  Graham 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence;  Hon.  Charles  Murphy, 
Post-Master  General;  Hon.  T.  A.  Low,  Minister  without 
portfolio;  Hon.  W.  C.  Kennedy,  Minister  of  Railways 
and  Canals;  Hon.  James  Murdock,  Minister  of  Labor. 

Saskatchewan— Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell,  Minister 
of  Agriculture. 

Alberta — Lion.  Charles  Stewart,  Minister  of  the 
Interior   and  Mines. 

British  Columbia— Hon.  Hewitt  Bostock,  Minister  of 
Public  Works. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  King  has  reduced  the  size  of  the 
Cabinet.  In  the  late  administration  there  were  twenty- 
two  ministers,  eighteen  with  portfolios  and  four  without. 
The  present  Cabinet  has  sixteen  ministers  with  port- 
folios and  three  without.  The  Premier  himself  will 
perform  the  functions  of  the  President  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Other  departments  have  been  redistributed 
and  combined  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  ministers. 
All  provinces  are  represented  in  the  Cabinet,  except 
Manitoba,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  seat  is  being  held  for 
Hon.  A.  B.  Hudson,  in  case  he  should  decide  to  enter. 
Ontario  and  Quebec  each  have  six  ministers.  The 
Premier  has  declared  against  the  Senate  as  a  shelter 
for  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  states  that  he  will  endeavor 
to  choose  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Premier  furthermore  intimates  that 
the  British  system  of  having  parliamentary  under- 
secretaries will  be  followed;  that  is,  able  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons  will  be  chosen  to  assist  the  various 
ministers  in  the  management  of  their  departments. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Crerar  will  not  accept  the  salary  which, 
lawfully  goes  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  it  is 
generally  considered  that  the  Progressives  will  not 
offer  hostile  criticism  to  the  Government.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  understand  how  great  will  be  the  influence 
of  the  Progressive  group  in  the  next  Parliament. 


January  5,  1922 
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Jimmy  "  OnCCW        By  Peter  McArthur. 

A  barn-raising  narrative  in  which  is  incorporated  the  story  of  an  impromptu  horserace  and  a 

bit  of  rural  romance. 


THE  MacPhersons  of  Cluny  settlement  showed 
both  lack  of  originality  and  originality  in  the 
matter  of  names.  There  was  a  James  MacPherson 
in  practically  every  family — no  doubt  in  honor  of  some 
bare-legged  chieftain  whose  fame  has  been  lost  in  the 
Scotch  mists  of  antiquity.  This  devotion  to  one  name 
showed  lack  of  originality.  But  in  their  attempts  to 
avoid  confusion  among  the  many  Jim  MacPhersons 
they  showed  much  originality.  There  was  Red  Jim 
and  Black  Jim  and  Little  Jim  and  Big  Jim  and  Lame 
Tim  and  others  of  marked  personal  characteristics. 
There  was  Tamaqui  Jim  who  owed  his  name  to  the  fact 
that  his  grandfather  had  once  had  a  fight  with  an  Indian 
named  Tamaqui.  There  was  Jimmy  "Come  Lately," 
a  noted  news-monger  who  always  gave  his  items  author- 
ity by  saying  that  they  had  been  told  to  him  by  some- 
one who  had  "come  lately"  from  the  next  township 
or  the  city  or  the  States.  These  variations  might  be 
civen  at  great  length,  but  our  business  is  with  Jimmy 
"Once",  so  we  shall  not  further  record  the  MacPherson 
nomeclature.  Jimmy  Once  owed  his  name  to  his 
favorite  expression  of  daring— he  was  always  ready  to 
"try  anything  once."  This  disposition,  when  he  was 
younger  led  him  into  many  fights  with  local  bullies, 
for  he  was  always  ready  to  take  a  fall  out  of  them  once. 
In  this  way  he  gained  a  reputation  that  protected  him 
in  his  sedate  maturity  for  few  of  those  who  grappled 
with  him  once  cared  to  repeat  the  experience.  Later 
in  life  his  daring  made  him  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  peddlers 
and  swindlers  because  he  lived  up  to  his  boast  that  he 
would  take  a  chance  on  anything  once.  About  the 
only  thing  he  never  took  a  chance  on  once  was  matri- 
mony as  a  personal  experiment,  but  our  narrative  has 
to  do  'with  how  he  took  a  chance  on  promoting  a  country 
love  affair.  He  took  his  chance  once  because  the  call 
came  to  him  at  a  time  when  his  temper  was  up  and 
he  felt  the  need  of  some  form  of  excitement  that  would 
relieve  the  feelings  of  a  fervent  Presbyterian  and  at 
the  same  time  be  within  the  line  of  conduct  allowable 
to  a  consistent  church  member.  He  decided  to  meddle 
in  a  love  affair  "just  once"  and  if  his  methods  were 
somewhat  robust  that  was  due  to  a  lack  of  experience 
in  the  gentler  graces  of  life. 

At  the  time  of  his  burly  personation  ot  Cupid, 
Timmy  Once  was  on  his  way  to  a  barn-raising  at  Sam 
McQuaide's.  He  was  sitting  in  his  light,  rubber-tired 
buggy  behind  a  long-geared,  free-gaited  roan  horse 
that  was  constantly  tempting  him  into  the  sin  of  horse- 
racing  even  on  the  way  home  from  church.  He  was 
sitting' in  his  buggy  alone  because  earlier  in  the  day  his 
sister  who  kept  house  for  him  had  been  '  given  a  lift 
by  a  neighbor  woman,  who,  like  herself,  was  going  to 
the  raising  in  the  forenoon  to  help  with 
the  cooking  that  is  so  important  a' part 
of  a  barn-raising. 

As  he  sat  in  his  buggy  he  looked  like  a 
man  chopped  out  of  oak  with  an  axe  in 
the  davs  when  there  were  great  axemen 
in  Ontario.  In  spite  of  his  suit  of  overalls 
— a  raising  is  not  a  place  where  "Sunday 
clothes"  are  worn  by  men  who  intend 
to  do  the  heavy  work  of  the  occasion— 
you  could  see  that  he  was  a  pretty, 
though  chunky  figure  of  a  man.  At  forty 
he  had  filled  out  all  the  possibilities  of 
his  growth  in  depth  of  chest,  breadth  of 
shoulder  and  muscular  development  of 
arms  and  legs.  In  the  words  of  a  for- 
gotten poet  he  had 

"A  breast  like  a  bird  and  a  back  like  a 
door." 

He  might  be  a  little  slow  in  his 
movements,  as  befitted  a  man  of  his 
years,  but  his  movements  were  sure— as 
sure  as  the  movements  of  a  steel  engine. 
His  smooth-shaven  face  was  sun-burned 
and  wind  tanned  until  it  looked  as  de- 
pendable as  a  side  of  sole-leather.  But 
there  was  a  grey  twinkle  under  his  eye- 
brows and  his  mouth  had  a  wide  capacity  for  a  smile 
when  the  mood  was  on  him.  As  his  name  indicated 
he  had  the  soul  of  a  dead  game  sport,  operating  in  a 
restricted  field,  but  the  very  presence  of  the  man  gave 
one  the  feeling  that  if  he  was  on  the  point  of  trying  any- 
thing "once,"  it  would  not  be  well  to  be  in  his  way  when 
he  was  trying  it. 

On  the  particular  July  afternoon  on  which  we  make 
his  acquaintance,  Jimmy  Once  was  jogging  along  the 
third  concession  line  of  the  township  of  Cluny  on  his 
way  to  the  barn-raising.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country 
to  have  barn-raisings  in  the  slack  time,  between  the 
hay  and  the  harvest.  The  framers  get  out  the  necessary 
square  timbers  in  the  winter  and  then  cut  them  into 
sills,  posts,  girths,  beams  and  plates  in  the  pleasant 
summer  weather.  When  they  have  cunningly  fashioned 
all  the  tenons  and  mortices  the  farmer  who  is  having 
the  raising  "asks  the  hands."  This  means  that  all 
the  able-bodied  men  for  miles  around  will  gather  to 
do  an  hour's  work  that  gives  more  real  excitement  to 
red-blooded  men  than  anything  else  known  to  the 
country.  A  barn  raising  is  to  the  Canadian  farmer 
what  a  wappenshaw  and  knightly  tournament  were  to 
their  forbears  in  the  old  land.  And  it  gives  as  much 
chance  for  a  display  of  strength  and  skill.  No  one 
who  knows  what  a  barn  raising  means  ever  misses  one. 


It  is  an  occasion  for  fair  women  and  brave  men.  Both 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  display  themselves  and 
enjoy  an  hour  of  triumph. 

Jimmy's  lanky  roan  jogged  along  the  concession  line, 
kicking  up  the  dust  in  the  July  sunshine  while  his 
owner  cast  an  appraising  eye  over  fields  of  oats,  barley 
and  wheat  that  were  hastening  towards  harvest.  There 
were  fat  steers  in  the  pastures  to  challenge  his  skill  at 
estimating  fat  cattle  on  the  hoof,  and  sleek  Holsteins 
that  could  be  depended  upon  to  give  a  record  flow  of 
milk,  rich  in  butter-fat.  The  level  farms  of  heavy  loam 
were  fat  with  fertility  and  altogether  the  scene  was  one 
to  induce  pleasant  thoughts  in  a  farm  bred  man  who 
was  in  accord  with  his  surroundings. 

There  were  a  couple  of  buggies  on  the  road  but 
they  were  too  far  ahead  to  rouse  either  the  roan  or  his 
master  to  a  burst  of  speed.  But  after  a  time  he  turned 
on  the  well  gravelled  town  line  where  bursts  of  speed 
would  be  not  only  a  possibility  but  a  pleasure.  And 
he  barely  turned  the  corner  when  the  temptation  came 
to  him.  Billy  Dan — in  other  words,  Dan  MacPherson 's 
son  Billy — turned  from  the  lane  to  the  road  behind  the 
fast  grey  that  he  used  for  his  courting.  Jimmy  Once 
smiled  and  gathered  up  the  lines  that  had  been  lying 
in  one  hand  into  the  firm  grasp  of  both  hands.  The 
alert  roan  responded  at  once  to  the  firmer  pressure 
of  the  lines  and  the  race  was  on.  Ruddy  faced  Billy 
Dan  was  as  ready  for  the  sport  as  Jimmy  Once  and 
made  up  his  mind  that  just  once  he  would  make  that 
old  sport  show  his  paces.  His  grey  had  a  strain  of 
thoroughbred  in  her  make-up,  and  was  quite  fit  to  hold 
her  own  with  Jimmy's  well-trained  stepper. 

Billy  Dan  had  a  few  rods  of  a  lead  as  he  had  turned 
out  on  the  road  ahead  of  Jimmy.  But  he  pulled  aside 
to  offer  Jimmy  half  of  the  road,  and  yelled  at  his  mare. 
The  race  was  on. 

Down  the  road  they  swept  like  a  whirlwind.  Billy 
Dan's  grey  had  the  lead  but  the  roan  kept  gaining  foot 
by  foot.  Just  as  Jimmy  Once  was  ready  to  let  out  a 
yell  of  triumph  he  struck  a  spot  of  bad  going  where  the 
ground  had  been  cut  up  when  wet  and  had  dried  as 
hard  as  cement.  The  roan  stumbled  and  Billy  Dan 
shot  forward.  Past  two  hundred  acre  farms  the  race 
continued,  and  both  drivers  were  so  absorbed  that 
neither  saw  the  danger  that  was  threatening  from  behind. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  harsh  "Honk,  Honk!"  from  the 
dust  behind  them. 

Jimmy  Once  gave  a  quick  glance  over  his  shoulder 
and  instinctively  pulled  the  roan  into  the  ditch,  in  time 
to  avoid  being,  struck  by  a  large  automobile  that  was 
plunging  ahead  far  beyond  the  speed  limit. 


The  Purlines  in  Place  and  the  Rafters  Up. 

Billy  Dan  did  not  take  the  warning  seriously  enough. 
He  thought  that  being  on  the  right  side  anyway  he 
had  a  right  to  as  much  of  the  road  as  he  was  taking. 
He  would  let  Jimmy  Once  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
auto  and  keep  on  going  so  as  to  get  a  good  lead. 

A  moment  later  the  front  axle  of  the  speeding  auto- 
mobile touched  the  hind  wheel  of  Billy's  buggy  in  such 
a  way  as  to  rim  out  over  half  of  the  spokes.  The  buggy 
did  not  upset,  though  it  was  wrecked  and  the  auto- 
mobile rushed  on  without  stopping.  Both  of  the 
speeding  horses  were  brought  to  a  stop. 

"That  was  Howard  Claus,"  exclaimed  Jimmy  Once 

"Yes,"  panted  Billy  "and  he  did  it  on  purpose  " 

"Of  course  he  did  it  on  purpose.  He  wanted  to 
take  a  wheel  off  you  and  he  did  it."  ' 

"I'll  have  him  arrested,"  cried  Billy,  almost  in  tears 
with  rage  and  vexation. 

"If  I  had  hold  of  him,"  said  Jimmy  Once  "I  would 
just  take  him  apart." 

Like  the  strong  man  he  was  he  instinctively  used 
an  up-to-date  version  of  the  words  that  Milton  gave  to 
Samson— "Tear  thee  joint  from  joint  " 

Then  J  immy  Once  added  emphatically,  for  his  brain 
was  acting  quickly;  "No,  Billy,  you  will  not  have  him 
arrested.  Girls  are  not  interested  in  law  suits  Thev 
never  were  and  they  never  will  be.    The  men  they  care 


for  settle  their  rows  in_  their  own  way.  You  were 
going  to  take  Mary  Gillies  to  the  raising  weren't  you?" 

"Yes,"  almost  whimpered  Billy,  "But  what  chance 
have  I  now  with  my  buggy  smashed?" 

"All  the  chance  in  the  world.  Here!  jump  into  my 
buggy  and  drive  the  roan.  I'll  put  the  broken  buggy 
and  harness  beside  the  fence  and  ride  bareback  on  the 
grey.  _  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  rode  bareback,  but  I 
am  willing  to  try  it  once." 

Jimmy  hurried  the  young  man  into  the  buggy  and 
then  took  charge  of  the  wreck.  While  making  things 
as  shipshape  as  he  could,  he  was  thinking  under  the 
pressure  of  high  excitement.  Although  his  instincts 
were  all  for  a  fight  his  better  nature  prevailed  to  some 
extent,  and  he  knew  that  the  matter  must  be  handled 
right.  But  there  must  be  no  such  silliness  as  going  to 
law.  He  felt  the  urgent  need  of  being  at  the  raising 
as  soon  as  Billy  Dan,  and  with  a  mighty  bound  he 
landed  on  the  back  of  the  grey.  Then  he  urged  the 
horse  to  full  speed  behind  the  fast  trotter  and  the 
devastating  automobile. 

Right  here  it  is  needful  to  explain  that  Howard 
Claus  was  from  the  English  settlement  down  by  the 
river.  A  generation  ago  there  was  a  fued  between 
them  and  the  MacPhersons  of  the  Scotch  settlement 
on  the  back  lots  of  the  township.  The  fued  had  died 
down  and  it  was  possible  for  the  MacPhersons  and 
Clauses  to  meet  at  the  Fall  Fair  or  a  raising  without 
fighting.  But  this  trick  on  the  part  of  young  Claus 
roused  all  old  fires  in  the  bosom  of  Jimmy  Once.  He 
knew  that  both  Howard  and  Billy  Dan  were  suitors 
for  the  hand  of  pretty  Mary  Gillies,  and  he  was  naturally 
a  partisan  of  his  own  kinsman.  Claus'  scurvy  trick 
must  not  be  allowed  to  give  him  an  advantage.  As  he 
bumped  on  the  galloping  horse  an  idea  was  shaken 
out  of  his  brain.  But  there  was  a  complication  that 
he  had  not  counted  on. 

Howard  Claus  had  his  scheme  well  planned.  He 
knew  that  Billy  Dan  had  asked  Mary  Gillies  to  go 
with  him  to  the  raising,  and  that  she  had  accepted. 
He  knew  this  because  the  country  gossip  issued  frequent 
bulletins  on  all  love  affairs  and  the  consequent  teasing 
and  taunting  had  roused  him  to  desperate  action. 
He  had  been  waiting  a  mile  down  the  road  pretending 
to  be  fixing  something  on  his  car,  but  really  watching 
to  see  Billy  Dan  turn  out  from  the  farm  lane.  It  was 
Howard's  sinister  purpose  to  "take  a  wheel  off"  his 
rival,  thus  rendering  his  freshly-washed  and  polished 
buggy  useless  for  courting  purposes.  "Taking  a  wheel 
off"  another  in  a  race  on  the  roads  was  a  well-known 
trick  in  a  rougher  age,  but  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  in 
more  civilized  times. 

Having  accomplished  his  purpose 
and  being  reasonably  sure  that  his  rival 
would  not  appear  until  after  he  had  gone 
home  to  get  the  old  buggy,  he  turned  in 
boldly  at  the  Gillies'  home.  Leaving  his 
car  at  the  house  gate  he  walked  smilingly 
to  the  house  where  he  was  met  by  Sally 
and  Bertha  Gillies,  aged  fifteen  and 
thirteen  respectively. 

"Oh,  Oh,"  shouted  both  little  girls 
at  once.  "Have  you  come  to  take  us  to 
the  raising  in  your  car?"  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  Howard  was  a  frequent  and 
friendly  visitor  at  the  Gillies'  home. 
"If  you  want  me  to,"  he  said. 
"Goody!  Goody!"  shouted  Sally 
gleefully.  "We  would  have  had  to 
walk." 

"I'll  fix  you  up  all  right,"  said  Howard. 
Then  he  asked  for  Mary.  The  children 
at  once  dragged  him  into  the  house  where 
Mary  was  all  dressed  in  her  finery  waiting 
for  Billy  Dan.  Howard  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  Mary's  mother,  a  worldly- 
minded  woman  who  had  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  wide  river  flats  on  which 
Howard's  home  was  located,  and  which 
,.  „  .  would  be  inherited  by  him.  She  welcomed 
mm  ertusively  even  th0Ugh  Mary  was  quiet  and  troubled. 

•  u  }u  struck  me>"  ned  Howard  glibly,  "that  you 
might  all  want  t0  go  to  the  raising  to-day,  and  that  I 
could  take  you  in  my  car." 

uf.      's  awful  kind  of  you,"  gushed  Mrs.  Gillies. 
I  ve  Spra;necj  my  ankle  and  did  not  feel  that  I 
could  stand  the  jolting  of  a  buggy,  but  I  could  go  all  right 
in  an  easy-riding  car  like  yours." 

They  all  looked  enquiringly  at  Mary. 
jAw,  come  on,  Mary,"  wheedled  the  two  sisters. 
"Why  not?"  asked  her  mother  eagerly. 
"You  know  mother,"  said  Mary  with  a  faint  blush, 
"that  I  have  made  my  arrangements  for  to-day.    I  was 
asked  and  I  gave  my  word." 

"If  it  is  Billy  MacPherson  you  are  waiting  for," 
said  Howard  brazenly,  "I  am  afraid  you  will  wait  all 
afternoon.  I  passed  him  a  couple  of  miles  down  the 
road  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  trouble.  No,  he  wasn't 
hurt,"  he  said  in  reply  to  Mary's  look  of  startled  enquiry, 
"but  that  skittish  grey  of  his  must  have  run  away  or 
something,  for  his  new  buggy  was  all  smashed." 

"I  was  always  afraid  of  that  horse,"  chorused  Mrs. 
Gillies.    "It  will  kill  someone  some  day.    Come  on 
Mary.    Don't    be    foolish.    Since    Howard    is  good 
enough  to  offer  us  a  lift  in  his  automobile  why  not  go? 
Continued  on  page  21 
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People,  Past  and  Present  —  A  Scholar  Premier. 

Mr.  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King,  B  A.,  LL.B.,  M.  A.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  December,  just 
after  the  elections,  a  portrait  of 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King  ap- 
peared in  The  Farmer's  Advocate  and 
Home  Magazine,  so  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  a  portrait  with  this  sketch  of 
the  life  of  the  new  Premier  of  the  Do- 
minion. But  at  that  time  so  much  space 
was  required  for  election  news  that  none 
of  the  little  gossipy  details  (so  interesting 
to  the  general  public)  were  given  in 
regard  to  the  life  of  the  young  man  who 
is  to  stand  at  the  helm  of  Canada's 
destinies  during  the  coming  years,  more 
or  less;  and  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  these  may,  perhaps,  find 
appropriate  place.  For  it  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  public  life  that  "the 
white  light"  shall  beat,  not  only  upon 
"the  throne  of  kings,"  but  also  upon  the 
head  of  every  man  who  stands  forth  in 
any  way  for  high  positions  of  public 
service. — And  what  position,  in  all  the 
woild,  is  very  greatly  more  responsible 
than  that  of  Prime  Minister  of  the  broad 
lands  that  stretch  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
Canada's  domain  in  North  America? 

Hon.  Mackenzie  King,  then,  was 
born,  December  17,  1874,  in  Berlin  (now 
"Kitchener"),  Ont.,  where  his  father,  Mr. 
John  King,  K.C.,  was  a  practicing 
barrister,  known,  through  his  frequent 
speeches  from  public  platforms,  as  a  keen 
politician.  Indeed,  politics— statesman- 
ship, if  you  will — must  have  been  "bred 
in  the  bone"  of  the  future  Premier,  for 
,  his  mother  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  famous  William  Lyon  Mackenzie, 
first  Mayor  of  Toronto  and  fighter  for 
"responsible  government,"  —  a  _  boon 
secured  some  time  after  the  rebellion  of 
"  '37,"  after  Lord  Durham's  "Report" 
had  made  clear  to  the  powers  in  England 
the  disabilities  under  which  the  youthful 
Provinces  in  Canada  were  laboring. 

— Those  were  the  old  days  when  the 
rattle  of  the  sabre  (or  "the  pikes"  in  the 
infant  colony)  seemed  the  only  means  of 
securing  justice, — a  far  cry  from  the  great 
Peace  Conferences  of  to-day,  but  it  has 
taken  the  most  terrible  war  in  all  history 
to  teach  mankind  that,  after  all,  right 
may  triumph  without  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  men. 

At  this  time  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
King  shall  be  compared  with  his  grand- 
father, but,  as  has  been  said,  "There  is  a 
likeness  and  at  the  same  time  a  most 
striking  contrast.  While  the  efforts  of 
each  have  been  in  the  interests  of  Canada, 
the  means  employed  by  the  former  were 
war  and  conquest,  and  by  the  latter 
peace  and  conciliation — each  fitting  aptly 
into  the  spirit  of  the  times." 

Early  Years. 
But  to  return: 

While  the  present  Premier  was  yet  a 
boy  graduating  from  the  High  School  in 
Berlin,  the  family  moved  to  Toronto, 
where  Mi.  King  Sr.  entered  upon  the 
position  of  lecturer  in  constitutional 
history  at  Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto;  hence 
the  young  "Mackenzie"  found  himself 
daily  traversing  the  streets  along  which 
his  grandfather  had  walked,  an  indignant 
protestor  against  "things  as  they  were" 
so  many  years  before. 

The  educational  advantages  of  Toronto 
opened  to  him  a  broader  path,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  endowed  with  a 
mind  of  unusual  keenness  and  retentive- 
ness,  his  progress  was  noteworthy.  His 
course. at  the  University  was  exceptionally 
brilliant,  and  it  seems  almost  a  precursor 
of  coming  events  that  in  1893  he  won  the 
Blake  scholarship  in  Arts  and  Law.  The 
rest  of  his  University  course  is  thus  given 
in  precis  by  "Canadian  Men  and  Women 


of  Our  Time"— "B.A.,  1895;  LLB... 
1896;  M.A.,  1897.    .    .    Ph.D.,  1909." 

Even  during  his  undergraduate  years 
he  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  labor 
questions,  and,  unlike  the  youths  who 
spend  every  spare  moment  at  some  place 
of  amusement,  he  attended  labor  meet- 
ings, visited  the  homes  of  the  workers, 
talked  with'  the  laborers,  so  possessing 
himself  at  first  hand,  although  perhaps 
unconsciously,  with  a  clear  idea  of  the 
ideals  and  aims  of  the  greatest  mass  of 
the  people. 

After  graduation,  journalistic  work 
claimed  him  for  a  while,  quite  impartially, 
too,  since  he  worked  first  with  the  Globe 
and  later  with  the  Mail  and  Empire;  and 
it  is  a  proof  that  his  interest  in  sociology 
was  even  then  becoming  noted  that 
during  the  very  year  after  his  graduation 
he  was  engaged  by  Sir  William  Mulock 
to  inquire  into  sweatshop  methods  in 
contracts  for  postoffice  uniforms,  a  task 
that  he  accomplished  so  well  that  "sweat- 
ing" was  abolished  by  law  from  Canada. 

.  .  So  the  impetus  gained  in  mo- 
mentum until  the  young  sociologist  found 
himself  landed,  first  into  a  postgraduate 
course,  with  further  opportunities  for 
research  in  economics,  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  then,  immediately  after- 
wards, into  a  sojourn  at  Hull  House,  the 


Mr.  John  King,  K.  C. 

Father  of  the  Premier. 

famous  "settlement"  founded  by  Jane 
Adams  in  Chicago  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
•poor. 

One  wonders  if  in  all  this  Mr.  King 
saw  a  definite  call  ahead,  or  if  he  was 
merely  urged  along,  from  step  to  step, 
by  his  great  interest  in  the  subjects  in 
hand  at  the  moment  and  a  vague  hope 
of  being  able  to  put  his  experience  into 
practice  at  some  day  in  the  future.  At 
all  events,  leaving  Chicago  he  spent  two 
years  at  Harvard,  from  which,  equipped 
with  a  travelling  scholarship,  he  found 
the  way  open  to  spending  a  year  in 
Europe— an  eventful  year  that  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  meet  and  study  under 
the  greatest  political  economists  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent.  While  in 
England  he  resided  at  the  Passmore 
Edward  Settlement  in  London,  opposite 
the  old  home  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Life  Work. 
But  student  days  were  nearing  an  end. 
One  day,  while  he  was  in  Rome,  a  cable- 
gram  reached   him  —  a   message  from 


Ottawa  offering  him  the  editorship  of  the 
Labour  Gazette  and  head  position  in 
the  then  infant  Labor  Department.  At 
that  very  moment  he  was  considering  an 
offer  from  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
of  a  chair  as  lecturer  in  political  economy 
in  that  University.  But  the  call  to  the 
old  home  proved  the  stronger.  Although 
the  salary  at  Harvard  was  twice  that 
offered  him  in  Ottawa,  he  came  back  to 
Canada,  where,  during  the  next  eight 
years  he  served  as  Deputy  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  of  which  Sir  William 
Mulock  was  first  Minister. 

The  eight  years  were  busy  years  of 
steady  accomplishment  and  ever- 
increasing  fame.  Altogether  he  acted  as 
Government  conciliator  in  over  40  im- 
portant industrial  strikes,  including  the 
G.  T.  R.  strike  of  1911.  He  acted  as 
Chairman  of  many  Boards  and  Com- 
missions, both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Repeatedly  he  was  sent  to  England  on 
important  missions.  In  1909  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  His  Majesty's  Government 
as  one  of  the  British  delegates  on  the 
International  Opium  Conference  at 
Shanghai.  In  1910  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Social 
and  Industrial  affairs  held  at  The  Hague. 
— So  the  story  went. 

As  may  be  imagined,  his  growing  repu- 


Mrs.  John  King. 

From  a  painting. 

tation  during  those  eight  years  of  service 
in  the  Department  brought  him  many 
lucrative  offers.  Great  firms  and  cor- 
porations, both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  sought  to  enlist  his  services;  but 
he  consistently  refused  to  have  his 
independence  bound,  even  with  the 
golden  chains  of  Mammon.  Nor  was 
Canada  forgetful  of  his  ability  or  his 
fidelity,  for  in  1909  he  was  given  a  place 
in  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  suc- 
ceeded Sir  William  Mulock  as  Minister  of 
Labor,  in  the  Laurier  Cabinet,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  the  next  three  years. 

Afterwards  came  a  period  during  which 
Mr.  King  devoted  three  years  to  working 
(though  chiefly  in  Ottawa)  for  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  his  work  being 
solely  upon  the  industrial  relations  pro- 
gram of  the  Foundation,  with  special 
reference  later  to  industries  of  war.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  by  the  way,  is 
not  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  it  is  an 
institution  in  New  York  founded  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller  for  beneficent  work. 

Then  finally,  at  the   National  Con- 


vention held  in  Ottawa  in  August,!  1919, 
four  months  after  the  death  of  Laurier, 
he  was  chosen  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
in  Canada,  a  position  given  him  over  the 
heads  of  three  competitors  of  no  mean 
calibre,  the  strongest  of  whom  was  Mr. 
W.  S.  Fielding. 

— And  so,  from  that  moment,  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  King  seemed  destined, 
almost  naturally,  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  brilliant  statesman  who  had 
long  been  his  friend,  and  whom,  it  is 
said,  he  almost  worshipped — Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier. 

His  Personality. 

May  we  be  pardoned  again  for  quoting 
from  "Masques  of  Ottawa"? — The  picture 
is  vivid: 

"In  December,  1913,"  says  Domino, 
"there  was  a  Literary  Society  dinner  in 
the  University  of  Toronto  at  which  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  was  the  guest  of  honor 
and  speaker  on  'Democracy.'  My  own 
seat  at  a  table  was  next  to  a  restless, 
thick-bodied,  sparse-haired  man  who 
seemed  younger  than  his  years  and  to 
whom  I  had  not  been  introduced.  During 
the  hour  that  Laurier  spoke  this  man 
continued  to  lean  over  the  table  so  as  to 
catch  a  view  of  his  fascinating  face.  He 
interested  me  almost  as  much  as  did  the 
speaker.  I  had  never  sat  beside  such 
irrepressible  vitality.  Like  a  bird  to  a 
succession  of  swinging  boughs,  he  hung 
upon  the  golden  utterances  of  his  old 
chieftain  and  political  mentor  concerning 
a  subject  so  poignantly  dear  to  the  ex- 
periences of  the  one  and  the  imagination 
of  the  other." 

Needless  to  say,  the  "restless"  man 
was  Mackenzie  King.  Further  on  in  the 
story  Domino  remarks:  "Mackenzie  King 
is  a  man  about  whom  nobody  could  have 
a  lukewarm  conviction.  He  is  either 
cordially  liked  or  disliked,1-' — a  statement 
that  gives  the  impression  of  a  positive, 
forceful  personality.  That  different 
"glasses"  give  different  impressions  may, 
however,  be  judged  from  the  words  of 
another  biographer,  Mr.  Smyth  Carter, 
who  speaks  of  Mr.  King  as  being  possessed 
of  a  "quiet  but  magnetic  personality," 
a  man  as  sincere  and  earnest  as  kind  of 
heart  and  steady  of  will-power.  "His 
vision  of  life,"  says  Mr.  Carter,  "is  a 
broad  humanitarian  one.  He  believes 
every  man  wants  to  do  right,  and  with 
that  as  his  golden  text  he  endeavors  to 
arrange  the  social  ajnd  economic  conditions 
to  meet  that  principie."  His  relations 
with  his  own  family,  notes  the  same  writer, 
have  ever  been  noted  for  affectionateness 
and  thoughtful  consideration.— And  so 
the  lover  of  home  becomes  the  lover  of 
humanity.  For  Hon.  Mackenzie  King 
believes  not  only  in  national  peace  but 
also  in  international  peace. 

Mr.  King  is  known  as  a  forceful 
speaker,  with  a  ready  command  of 
language  and  a  full  and  convincing 
voice  that  "carries"  to  the  outermost 
listener.  He  is  also  an  author  of  note. 
As  might  be  expected,  most  of  his  writings 
have  been  on  economics.  Perhaps  the 
most  ambitious  of  his  volumes  is  "In- 
dustry and  Humanity,"  a  treatise  on 
democratic  statesmanship;  but  piobably 
some  of  the  most  illuminating  revelations 
so  far  as  Mr.  King  himself  is  concerned, 
may  be  found  in  his  little  book,  "The 
Secret  of  Heroism."  a  memoir  of  his 
bosom  friend  Mr.  H.  A.  Harper,  who,  in 
1901  gave  up  his  life  in  trying  to  rescue 
a  young  woman  wh(5  had  fallen  through 
the  ice  on  the  Ottawa  River. 


"Old  Subscriber"  writes  that  the  mov- 
ing spirit  of  the  age  is  gasoline,  which  is 
not  a  bad  diagnosis. 
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Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

Behold  Your  King! 

And  he  saith  unto  the  Jews,  Behold 
your  King!— S.  John  19:14.  R 

There  be  many  who  deem  him  not, 
Or  will  not  deem  him,  wholly  proven 
King, — ■ 

Albeit  in  mine  own  heart  I  knew  him 
King, 

When  I  was  frequent  with  him  in  my 
youth, 

And  heard  him  kingly  speak,  and  doubted 
him 

No  more  than  he,  himself;  but  felt  him 
mine, 
Of  closest  kin  to  me. 

— Tennyson. 

A  man  who  had  no  faith  in  God,  said 
that  if  he  had  made  the  world  he  would 
have  made  good  infectious  instead  of 
evil.  Did  he  walk  through  life  with 
closed  eyes  and  ears,  I  wonder!  Is  there 
anything  more  infectious  than  good? 
When  Pilate, — irritated  at  the  Jews 
because  they  uncovered  to  sight  his  own 
cowardice  and  weakness, — brought  Jesus 
forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  and 
the  purple  robe,  he  said:  "Behold  your 
King!"  There  was  little  sign  of  royalty 
in  that  mockery  of  royal  apparel,  and 
yet  Pilate  seems  to  have  instinctively 
realized  the  kingliness  of  the  Prisoner 
he  tried  so  ineffectively  to  release.  He 
said  boastfully:  "I  have  power  to  release 
thee."  But,  because  he  sought  first  to 
save  himself,  others  he  could  not  save. 

On  that  tremendous  Day,  which  seemed 
to  Pilate  much  like  other  days,  he  made  a 
great  decision, — and  decided  wrongly. 
When  he  said  the  Jews,  in  feeble  anger 
and  scornful  mockery,  "Behold  your 
King!"  he  did  not  know  that  he  ought  to 
have  knelt  before  that  apparently  helpless 
Man  and  said  humbly:  "My  King!" 

This  Man  stands  before  each  genera- 
tion, and  every  one  who  sees  must  accept 
or  reject  Him.  The  great  decision  must 
be  made:  and  it  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  to  your  own  soul  whether  your 
decision  is  right  or  wrong.  You  can't 
turn  your  back  and  refuse  to  make  any 
decision.  That  would  be  to  decide — 
AGAINST  HIM!  Are  you  prepared  to 
do  that? 

Either  JESUS  is  your  King,  or  you 
have  rejected  Him.  There  is  no  neutral 
side.  If  you  have  really  seen  this  Man, 
in  His  perfect  beauty  of  character  and  life, 
you  condemn  yourself  if  you  echo  the 
cry  of  the  mob:  "Away  withjhim,  away 
with  him!" 

Innumerable  books  have  been  written 
about  this  one  Man,  and  millions  of  men 
and  women  are  preaching  and  teaching 
in  His  Name.  Only  yesterday,  as  1 
walked  along  West  Ave.,  I  saw  a  little 
band  of  S.  A.  women  standing  cheerfully 
in  the  snow  as  they  sang  His  praises. 

The  Kingdom  of  our  Master  is  steadily 
growing,  and  if  you  refuse  to  serve  Him 
the  loss  to  you  will  be  very  great, — and 
also  the  loss  to  the  world,  for  He  can  make 
your  life  very  valuable.  You  may  feel 
indifferent  and  may  shut  your  ears  to 
those  who  press  His  claim — •. 

"Yet  take  thou  need  of  Him,  for,  as  thou 
pass 

Beneath  this  archway,  then  wilt  thou 
become 

A  thrall  to  His  enchantments,  for  the 
King 

Will  bind    thee  by   such  vows  as  is  a 
shame 

A  man  should  not  be  bound  by,  yet  the 
which 

No  man  can  keep,  but,  so  thou  dread  to 
swear, 

Pass  not  beneath  this  gateway,  but  abide 
Without,  among  the  cattle  of  the  fields." 

If  you  want  to  climb  high, — as  every 
man  should, — you  can't  find  a  grander 
leader  and  helper.  But  His  service  is 
not  an  easy  one.  The  knights  of  King 
Jesus  must  consecrate  themselves  un- 
reservedly to  His  service.  Every  secret 
thought  must  be  brought  into  subjection, 
to  Him.  Did  any  absolute  monarch 
ever  demand  such  submission  as  this 
meek  and  lowly  man?  And  yet  He 
continues  to  win  hearts — hearts  of  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
ignorant.    His  subjects  glory   in  their 


submission.  It  is  their  greatest  joy  to 
minister  to  Him,  their  highest  ambition 
to  win  His  "Well  done!"  Can  those 
who  reject  His  claim  find  any  ambition 
which  will  lift  them  higher  than  the 
service  of  Christ!  If  they  can,  why  don't 
they  publish  their  great  discovery?  I 
want  to  be  good  and  to  do  good,  and  so 
do  you.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  other 
man  who  could  be  compared  with  this 
Leader  of  souls.  He  will  lead  me  up  and 
not  down.  He  will  never  allow  me  to 
become  indifferent  about  spiritual  beauty, 
if  I  keep  close  to  Him.  If  I  grow  careless 
He  says  warningly:  "Be  ye  perfect, 
as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,  love 
as  He  loves,  forgive  as  He  forgives,  serve 
as  He  serves  the  evil  and  the  good,  be 
pure  in  heart,  for  only  the  pure-hearted 
can  see  the  Vision  of  God's  perfect  purity. 

I  confess  that  the  suffering  of  the  world 
is  a  thing  I  can't  understand.  I  can't 
see  how  it  can  be  just  and  kind  to  let 
innocent  people  be  ill-treated.  Why 
did  a  just  and  loving  Father  permit  babies 
and  good  women  to  be  tortured  during  the 
war?  Why  does  He  allow  some  of  our 
bravest  and  noblest  men  to  suffer  hope- 
lessly for  long  years?  Why  did  He  not 
send  a  legion  of  angels  to  deliver  His 
beloved  Son  from  the  agony  and  shame 
of  the  Cross?  I  don't  know.  But  I 
look  at  the  noble  army  of  martyrs, 
fearlessly  meeting  death  in  its  most 
terrible  form  for  JESUS'  sake.  The 
wonder  and  glory  of  their  courage  calls 
us  to  follow  in  their  train.  Who  will 
join  the  ranks  of  the  Vast  Army,  and 
follow  to  the  death  the  greatest  Leader 
the  world  has  ever  known  or  dreamed  of? 

Our  King  is  not  dead,  though  He  died. 
He  lives,  and  loves  each  soldier  in  His 


to  care  nothing  for  the  misery  of  others? 
Jesus,  the  King!, 

In  this  morning's  paper  was  the  appeal 
"In  consideration  of  God's  great  gifts 
to  me,  I  subscribe  to  the  Federation  for 
Community  Service."  To-day,  and  every 
day,  the  King  stands  in  our  midst,  and 
says  to  those  who  turn  from  the  wounded 
comrade  they  ought  to  help:  "Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  Me." 

Behold  your  King!  If  your  eyes  are 
open  you  will  find  Him.  He  meets  you 
in  the  lanes  of  the  country  and  in  the 
streets  of  the  city.  Are  you  glad  to  meet 
Him? 

One,  who  was  a  chaplain  at  the  front, 
writes:  "I  have  my  vision  of  Judgment, 
and  it  has  its  own  fear;  it  is  not  the  fear 
of  a  flaming  Helf,  it  is  the  fear  of  the 
Eyes  of  Christ."  Then  he  goes  on: 
"By  the  splendor  of  those  Eyes  I  plead 
with  myself  and  with  you  that  we  live 
our  lives  in  the  fear  and  the  love  of  God." 

Dora  Farncomb. 


For  the  Needy. 

"A  Friend,"  Rodney,  Ont.,  sent  four 
dollars  for  the  starving  Russians.  This 
was  at  once  sent  to  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Com. 

Two  dollars  came  from  "Puslinch 
Friend,"  and  was  spent  the  day  it  reached 
me,  on  warm  clothing  for  a  poor  old 
man  who  is  afflicted  with  rheumatism. 
I  send  my  thanks  also  to  the  readers 
who  forwarded  papers  and  magazines 
for  the  shut-in. 

Dora  Farncomb, 
6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 


"  Rudolph." 


army.  He  wants  to  give  each  of  us 
courage  and  strength  for  ever-day  duty. 
He  wants  to  purify  each  soul  as  a  pearl 
of  great  price,  so  that  it  may  shine  in 
perfect  beauty. 

We  need  not  wait  until  we  can  under- 
stand all  the  mysteries  of  the  King's 
government  of  the  world.  Only  to-day 
I  saw  in  the  paper  that  the  British  Premier 
said  he  could  not  tell  the  public  everything 
about  Irish  affairs— yet.  The  wisest  men 
don't  understand  all  mysteries,  and  you 
will  waste  valuable  time  if  you  wait  to 
understand  everything  before  you  offer 
yourself  to  Christ.  If  we  trust  our  King 
we  can  wait  patiently  until  He  sees  fit 
to  enlighten  us. 

To-day  Toronto  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  campaign,  trying  to  raise  $450,000 
in  three  days,  for  52  charities.  Such  a 
campaign — and  they  are  many,  in  these 
days — is  one  of  the  proofs  that  the 
Banner  of  JESUS  is  floating  above  the 
nations.  The  idea  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  which  inspires  such  a  campaign, 
is  His  Idea.  He  published  it,  lived  and 
died  for  it,  and  the  world  is  at  last  begin- 
ning to  believe  it.  In  one  parable  a 
rich  man  is  condemned  for  no  other 
crime  than  selfishness.  He  lived  in 
luxury  and  cared  nothing  about  the 
diseased  beggar  at  his  door.  During 
this  week  Toronto  people  have  placarded 
before  their  eyes  this  startling  question: 
"Suppose  Nobody  Cared!"  Thousands 
of  canvassers  are  collecting  money  for  the 
sick,  the  poor  and  the  helpless.  Who 
taught  the  world  that  it  was  criminal 


,  o-fe-ories  v  >-* 

by  Vincent  C.PenyJ^* 


The  Dog  That  Waited. 

EVERY  day  in  the  little  sea-port  town, 
you  could  have  seen  the  faithful 
dog  Rudolph,  stretched  out  on  the 
dock,  waiting.  Sunshine  or  rain,  he  was 
always  there  —  always  waiting,  always 
looking  with  his  sad  eyes  out  into  the 
great  sea. 

Those  who  knew  the  story  of  Rudolph 
would  pass  the  dog  with  a  friendly  nod, 
and  a  sigh  of  sorrow — for  well  they  knew 
for  whom  the  good  dog  waited — his 
master,  the  young  captain  of  a  fishing 
smack  that  had  left  that  dock  many  years 
before  and  had  been  lost  in  a  storm. 
Rudolph  had  been  a  young  dog  then,  and 
now  he  was  getting  old,  yet  never  had  he 
given  up  hope  of  sighting  the  sail  of  the 
little  fishing  boat  that  had  sailed  from 
sight  so  many  months  ago. 

'"Taint  natural,"  the  old  fishermen 
to  say.  "Mr.  Ben,  must  be  alive,  or 
that  dog  wouldn't  wait  like  that — "  but 
after  many  months  they  gave  up  the  idea, 
and  quite  made  up  their  mind  that  the 
brave  young  captain  and  his  crew  would 
never  come  to  port  again.  New  sorrows 
came  and  new  joys,  until  at  last  the  story 
of  the  ill-fated  trip  of  Mr.  Ben's  boat 


was  quite  forgotten  by  almost  everyone — 
yet,  still  Rudolph  the  faithful  St.  Bernard, 
waited  and  watched. 

Then  came  the  great  storm.  Never 
had  the  little  sea-port  seen  a  worse  one. 
All  night  warning  signals  had  been 
flashed  from  the  rocks  just  off  shore. 
The  angry  sea  became  worse  and  worse 
until  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  lighthouse 
on  the  rocks  would  be  washed  away. 

In  the  night,  a  great  crash  sounded 
above  the  roar  of  the  waves — a  boat 
had  hit  the  rocks — it  was  impossible  to 
reach  it  in  that  storm — and  the  un- 
happy villagers  gathered  at  the  dock 
and  prayed  for  the  poor  souls  on  that 
boat.  With  dawn,  they  spied  the  boat 
— a  small  liner,  fast  filling  with  water;, 
all  that  was  keeping  it  from  sinking  was 
the  huge  rock  upon  which  it  was  fastened,, 
and  the  angry  waves  were  threatening 
to  wash  it  from  this  place  of  uncertain 
safety,  at  any  minute. 

There  were  just  a  few  passengers  on 
deck.  If  a  line  could  be  sent  to  them, 
they  could  be  brought  in  a  pulley-basket 
one  by  one  to  shore.  But  how  could  the 
line  get  to  them — a  boat  couldn't  go 
out  in  those  waves,  and  no  man  could 
swim  in  such  a  sea. 

Suddenly,  old  Rudolph  from  his  station 
on  the  dock,  gave  a  loud  long  howl. 
He  had  spied  something  or  someone  on 
that  boat. 

"He's  going  to  swim  out,"  one  of  the 
fishermen  near  by  cried.  "The  old  dog's 
a-goin'  to  take  the  line  for  us,"  and  as  he 
spoke  he  threw  the  large  coil  of  rope  to 
the  big  dog. 

Like  a  flash  Rudolph  knew  what  was 
expected  of  him.  One  end  of  the  rope 
was  fastened  to  a  dock  ring,  and  Rudolph 
took  the  other.  He  clutched  the  rope 
between  his  teeth  and  started  out  against 
those  waves.  Time  and  again  the  watchers 
thought  the  old  dog  had  disappeared,  but 
after  a  minute  his  head  would  appear 
above  the  waves,  and  each  time  he  would 
be  nearer  the  sinking  ship.  What  a  cheer 
arose  as  the  dog  reached  the  ship  and 
was  helped  up  its  side.  Cheer  after 
cheer  went  up  as  passenger  after  passenger 
was  brought  from  the  doomed  boat  by 
means  of  a  basket  that  travelled  along  the 
rope  on  a  pulley.  The  last  to  leave  that 
'  ship  was  a  young-man  and  the  dog.  What 
a  great  surprise  the  old  fisherman  had 
the  ypung  man  was  the  dog's  master.  He 
had  been  picked  up  at  sea  years  before  and 
taken  to  a  foreign  country — and  this  was 
the  first  chance  he  had  had  to  come  home. 
What  joy  there  was  in  that  sea-port  that 
day. 

So  it  was  that  Rudolph  had  not  waited 
in  vain — the  master  of  whose  safety  he 
had  never  once  despaired  had  been 
returned  to  him.  Of  course,  the  dog's 
deed  was  rewarded  by  a  handsome  medal 
from  the  Humane  Society — -and  Rudolph 
became  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
members — but  it  was  reward  enough  to 
have  his  master,  and  never  once  was 
separated  from  him  until  the  end  of  his 
days. 

(The  End.) 


Life. 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year 
With  forward  face  and  unreluctant  soul; 
Not  hurrying  to,  nor  turning  from,  the 

goal; 

Nor  mourning  for  the  things  that  dis- 
appear 

In  the  dim  past,  nor  holding  back  in  fear 
From  what  the  future  veils;  but  with 
a  whole 

And  happy  heart,  that  pays  its  toll 
To  Youth  and  Age,  and  travels  on  with 
cheer. 

So  let  the  way  wind  up  the  hill  or  down, 
O'er  rough  or  smooth,  the  journey  will 
be  joy; 

Still  seeking  what  I  sought  when  but 
a  boy,  * 
New  friendships,  high  adventure,  and  a 
crown, 

My  heart  will  keep  the  courage  of  the 
quest, 

And  hope  the  road's  last  turn  will  be  the 

best. 

— ■From  Music  and  Other  Poems. 


Good  Fiction. 

The  teacher  had  told  her  pupils  to 
write  a  short  essay  about  Lincoln,  and 
one  boy  handed  in  the  following: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  a 
bright  summer  day,  the  twelfth  of 
February,  1809.  He  was  born  in  a  log 
cabin  he  had  helped  his  father  to  build." 
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The  Ingle  Nook. 


Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 

A young  girl  writes  me:  "Please,  if 
you  were  starting  a  library  of 
fiction  what  would  you  put  in  it?" 
I  am  glad  her  letter  has  come  just  now, 
and  I  presume  she  really  means:  "If 
you  were  starting  a  library  what  would 
you  put  in  the  fiction  section?" — for,  of 
course,  a  real  library,  whether  public  or 
private,  does  not  confine  itself  to  any  one 
class  of  literature. 

If  I  were  starting  a  fiction  section? — 
The  question  is  very  personal,  so  I  shall 
answer  it  very  personally.    If   I  were 
starting  a  fiction  section  I  should  aim  at 
having  at  least  two  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  really  great  writers,  and  by  "great 
writers"  I  mean  those  considered  so  by 
the  best  critics — the  critics  who  have  won 
world  renown  in  the  best  magazines  or 
the  best  anywhere  else  as  critics.  Among 
these  critics,  just  to  mention  two,  are 
Stopford    Brooke    and    William  Lyon 
Phelps,  both  of  whom  have  written  many 
books,  Dr.  Phelps  being  the  noted  author 
of  "The  Advance  of  the  English  Novel," 
and  "ThexAdvance  of  English  Poetry.'* 
Following  the  lead  of  such  men  as 
these,  then,  1  would  place  first  of  all 
in  my  fiction  section  "Les  Miserables", 
by  Victor  Hugo,  probably  the  greatest 
novel  ever  written.    You  may  find  the 
first   14  chapters  rather   hard  reading 
(don't  gasp!)  but  after  that  the  story 
fairly  carries  you  along;  the  incident 
enthralls  you  and  as  you  read  you  feel 
that  you  are  looking  deep  into  life  itself. 
Above  all  it  is  the  magnanimity  that 
touches.    I  shall  never  forget  the  evening 
— at  about  eleven  o'clock,  to  be  exact — 
when  I  read  the  account  of  old  Jean 
Valjean's  efforts,  on   his  deathbed,  to 
tell  little  Cosette  and  her  husband  (whose 
life  he  had  once  saved  by  carrying  him 
through  the  sewers  of  Paris)   how  to 
make  jet — a  secret  which  would  keep 
them  in  comfort  all  their  lives.    I  wept 
and  wept,  but  could  not  stop  reading, 
so  kept  on  with  my  hand  shielding  my 
face  so  that  my  brother  —the  only  other 
person   "up"  at  that  late  hour — could 
not  see.    .    Presently  a  sniffle  must  have 
betrayed  me,  for  I  was  conscious  of  his 
eyes,  raised  from  his  book,  fixed  upon  me. 
I  drew  my  hand  lower  but  read  on. 
Presently    the    silence    was  broken. 
"For  heaven's  sake,  Mary  Ann,  what's 
the  matter?"     (Now  I  protest  that  my 
name  isn't   "Mary  Ann," — that's  only 
a  pet  nickname  adopted  by  this  brother 
of  mine  to  use  upon  occasion.) 

"Why,"  I  blubbered,  fairly  caught, 
" it's— it  it's — this  old  book!" — Yet  still 
J  read  on. 

Now  they«ay  that  at  a  play  a  woman  is 
never  really  happy  unless  she  is  crying. 
Someone  may  pass  the  same  smiling  re- 
mark in  regard  to  books,  but  in  justice  to 
"Les  Miserables"  I  may  say,  right  here, 
that  it  is  not  all  pathetic.  Most  certainly 
there  is  little  that  is  humorous  about  it, 
but  there  is  much  that  is  stirring— e.  g., 
the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  account  already  referred  to  of 
Valjean's  trip  through  the  sewers  with 
Marius  on  his  back.  Moreover  the  book 
is  filled  with  wonderful  character  sketches 
the  people  are  real  people,  not  stuffed 
unnatural  caricatures  of  people — and, 
moreover,  there  is  much  incidental  in- 
formation about  the  France  of  those 
adventurous  old  times  a  hundred  years 

ago.  .  .  , 

1 1  The  whole  book  is  written  with  power 
(a  writer  without  power  simply  could 
not  make  you  cry),  and  when  you  lay 
it  down  for  the  last  time  (it  will  take  you 
quite  a  while  to  read  it,  as  it  is  a  long 
book),  you  do  not  wonder  at  all  that 
Victor  Hugo  spent  fifteen  years  upon  it, 
writing,  re-writing,  correcting;— rather 
different  from  the  method  of  the  many 
writers  these  days  who  knock  off  a  book 
a  year. 

But  dear  me,  I  was  going  to  give  you 
a  whole  list  to-day  and  I  have  got  no 
further  than  "Les  Miserables."  Never 
mind,  the  book  is  worth  it.      — Junia. 


telligent  people  and  there  are  people 
who  are  not  so  intelligent." — Madame 
Curie. 

Sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  400 
yards  per  second. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule: 

Scandal:  1,000  yards. 
Flattery:  500  yards. 

Truth:  2  yards. 

Alarm  clock: — ? — Sel. 


Kathroom  Walls.  Floors. 

Dear  Junia — I  have  long  been  a  reader 
of  your  department  and  I  was  wondering 
if  you  or  your  readers  could  give  me  a 
little  information.  Have  you  ever  seen 
oilcloth  used  on  bathroom  walls?  I  have 
been  told  it  makes  a  good  covering,  but  I 
don't  know  if  it  is  the  table  oilcloth  or 
the  kind  used  for  floors.  My  idea  is  to 
put  it  on  about  five  feet  up  from  the 
floor  and  paint  the  rest  of  the  wall,  but 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  someone  else 
who  has  applied  it.  Also  what  kind 
of  paste  is  used.  I  have  two  floors  which 
were  shellacked  and  varnished  but  the 
varnish  is  wearing  off  and  the  floors  are 
splintering.  Should  I  remove  the  re- 
maining varnish  with  sandpaper  and  renew 
the  shellac  and  varnish?  Or  would  it  do 
to  apply  varnish  on  top? 

Rt.'TTERKLY; 


Chocolate  Sauce. 

lA  cup  cocoa  1  cup  boiling  water 

13^  cups  sugar. 

Sift  sugar  and  cocoa  together.  Pour 
on  the  boiling  water  and  stir  while 
bringing  the  whole  quickly  to  boiling 
point.  Remove  from  the  fire  at  once, 
and  when  cold  add  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Cream  Cheese  Sandwiches. 

Cream  cheese,  Entire  wheat  bread 

Whipped  cream,  butter 

Mash  the  cream  cheese  to  a  smooth 
paste  and  fold  into  it  enough  stiff-beaten 
cream  to  make  a  mixture  that  will  press 
easily  through  a  pastry  bag  and  tube. 
Spread  slices  of  the  bread  with  butter 
and  then  with  the  cheese,  making  them 
into  sandwiches.  Garnish  the  plate  with 
a  few  "open"  sandwiches.  To  make 
these  pipe  a  ring  of  the  cheese  mixture 
on  toasted  rounds  of  bread,  buttered, 
and  set  a  preserved  strawberry  or  cherry 
in  the  center  of  each. 

Celery  Sandwich. 

Mix  1  cup  shredded  celery  with  1  cup 
sweet  apple  chopped  fine,  Yv  cup  nuts 
chopped  fine,  and  a  little  cream  cheese 
(pimiento  cheese  is  the  nicest  but  any 
kind  will  do).  Moisten  with  cream  and 
spread  between  slices  of  brown  bread. 


or  glass  bowl  for  the  oil  must  of  course 
exactly  fit  the  pottery  bowl;  a  wire 
shade-frame  can  be  bought  and  covered 
at  home,  the  wires  being  first  wound 
with  strips  of  the  silk  to  cover  them. 


*    *    *  * 


Cream  Cheese  Sandwiches. 

I  have  never  seen  oilcloth  used  for 
bathroom  walls,  but  should  think  it 
would  be  very  good.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  thinnest  quality  would  be  best,  as 
it  would  stick  on  better.  Perhaps  some- 
one who  has  experience  will  tell  us  all 
about  it.  Often  a  varnished  paper 
(washable)  is  used  for  bathrooms,  but 
surely,  if  one  cannot  conveniently  have 
the  regular  tiled  surface,  nothing  could 
be  better  than  smooth-finished  plaster 
painted  a  pretty  color,  with  a  stencilled 
border  around  the  top. 

For  the  worn  floors:  Apply  floor 
finish,  just  as  at  first,  to  the  worn  spots — 
that  is  if  the  finish  has  worn  right  off  to 
the  bare  wood — then  when  thoroughly 
dry  cover  with  floor  varnish.  Of  course 
"the  job"  will  lock  better  if  you  varnish 
the  whole  floor.  Always  rough  or  splint- 
ered portions  must  be  made  smooth 
before  applying  the  finishes. 


The  Scrap  Bag. 

Lamps. 

During  long  winter  evenings  the  lamp 
and  the  open  fire  are  the  two  most 
decorative  things  in  the  farm  home.  Any 
glint  of  fire  that  can  be  seen,  whether  in 
grate,  woodstove  or  base-burner,  is 
beautiful.  Some  lamps  are  very  ugly, 
others  very  beautiful.  One  of  the  very 
nicest  is  made  up  of  a  plain  pottery  bowl 
(in  which  to  set  the  lamp  bowl),  in  dull  or 
brightfinish,  witha  silkshade  that  harmon- 
izes with  the  bowl.  For  instance  a  brown 
bowl  may  call  for  an  amber  shade;-a  dull 
green  bowl  for  a  figured  shade  that  con- 
tains touches  of  green;  while  a  glittering 
black  bowl  may  look  well  with  a  bright 
yellow  or  even  flame-colored  shade.  In 
fixing  up  a  lamp  such  as  this  the  brass 


To    Prevent   Rugs    From  Slipping. 

Mr.  J.  Stonehouse,  Port  Perry,  sends 
the  following  useful  hint. 

"A  good  many  people  know  from 
experience  how  treacherous  a  small  rug 
is  on  a  polished  hardwood  floor  and  the 
tendency  they  have  of  getting  out  from 
under  one's  feet  when  stepped  on.  This 
can  be  overcome  by  taking  a  worn  out 
inner  tube  of  a  car,  splitting  it  and  sewing 
a  strip  on  either  edge  on  the  underside. 
This  makes  them  stay  where  they  are 
wanted  and  will  save  many  a  fall." 

*  *    *  * 

Frozen  Meat. 

To  thaw  frozen  meat  place  it  in  a 
warm  place  over  night.  If  cooked  before 
it  is  entirely  thawed  it  will  be  tough. 
Meat  once  frozen  should  not  be  allowed 
to  thaw  out  until  just  before  cooking. — 
Little  Blue  Book. 

*  *    *  * 

House  Shoes. 

Miss  Lilian  Milner,  Ottawa,  writes: 
"Here's  an  idea  you  might  like  to  pass 
on  to  your  readers.  Old  white  canvas 
shoes,  blacked  with  any  of  the  prepara- 
tions used  for  blacking  straw  hats,  can 
continue  on  active  service  as  house  shoes. 
I've  been  doing  it  with  mine!" — Thank 
you.— J. 

*  *    *  * 

Effect  of  Fear  on  Children. 

Dr.  Mabel  Elliott,  who  is  now  serving 
with  the  Near  East  Relief  at  Ismid, 
Turkey,  writes  that  a  large  number  of  the 
Armenian  children  under  her  care  at  the 
close  of  the  war  suffered  from  enlarged 
hearts  or  other  forms  of  heart  disease, 
due  to  the  constant  fear  to  which  they 
had  been  a  prey.  If  possible  children 
should  never  be  permitted  to  be  fright- 
ened. Even  continual  fear  of  whippings, 
feir  of  the  dark  and  so  on  acts  very  harm- 
fully upon  them,  seriously  affecting  the 
nerves  if  not  the  heart. 


Young  People's  Report  U.F.  W.O. 
Convention. — By  Dawn  Huff 


THE  secretary  of  the  Young  People's 
section  is  pleased  to  report  that  we 
have  just  three  times  the  number  of 
junior  clubs  to-day  that  we  had  a  year 
ago.  At  last  year's  convention  we  re- 
ported ten  junior  clubs,  and  we  now  have 
thirty  on  our  records  with  approximately 
twelve  hundred  members.  Peterboro 
County  claims  seven  of  those  thirty  clubs. 


Cream  Puffs  with  Chocolate  Sauce. 


Worth  Thinking  Over. 

"It  is  absurd  to  divide  intelligence 
into  male  and  female.    There  are  in- 


Good  ?    Just  Try  Them ! 

Cream  Puffs. 

14  cup  butter,  1  cup  sifted  flour, 

1    cup    boiling    water  3  eggs. 

Melt  the  butter  in  the  boiling  water- 
When  again  boiling  stir  in  the  flour  quickly 
stirring  until  a  smooth  paste  is  formed. 
Turn  into  a  bowl  and  beat  in,  one  at  a 
time,  3  unbeaten  eggs,  beating  in  each 
egg  thoroughly  before  the  next  is  added. 
Place  in  rounded  lumps  on  a  greased 
baking  sheet,  brush  over  quickly  with 
beaten  egg  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  about 
25  minutes.  When  cold  split  on  one 
side  and  fill  with  whipped  cream.  No 
sugar  is  needed.  Serve  with  or  without 
chocolate  sauce. 


Victoria  County  has  three;  Oxford  County 
has  three;  a  few  counties  have  two;  a 
few  have  one,  and  most  of  the  counties 
have  none.  We  find  that  where  one 
Young  People's  branch  exists  in  a  county 
it  is  a  great  incentive  to  further  interest 
in  Young  People's  work,  as  the  senior 
clubs  that  have  junior  branches  in  con- 
nection very  readily  recognize  the  value 
of  our  young  people  in  the  club  work  and 
the  necessity  for  bringing  them  into  the 
organization. 

The  entire  future  of  the  U.  F.  O.  as 
an  organization  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  to-day,  and  it  is  the 
aim  of  this  branch  of  the  organization  to 
train  the  young  people  for  citizenship  and 
leadership  so  that  they  may  learn  to  co- 
operate effectively  in  all  that  makes  for 
community  betterment  and  national  pro- 


gress. If  our  movement  is  to  live  beyond 
the  present  it  is  the  young  people  of 
to-day  who  will  carry  it  on;  and  the 
better  they  are  equipped  for  the  re- 
sponsibility that  will  be  theirs  the  better 
for  our  movement  and  for  our  country. 

Our  junior  constitution  states  our 
object  thus; — "To  train  the  young  people 
of  the  rural  districts  to  make  good 
citizens  and  good  leaders  through  sane 
and  honest  teaching  along  the  following 
lines,  Educational,  Economic,  Moral, 
Physical  and  Political.  Our  slogan  is, — 
Organization,  Education,  Co-operation. 
The  work  of  all  our  clubs  has  been  carried 
on  with  these  three  aims  in  view  always 
putting  the  educational  phrase  foremost. 

We  are  proud  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  during  the  year,  but  we  feel  that 
this  branch  of  our  organization  has  as 
yet  hardly  begun,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  much  more  being  accomplished 
in  1922.  The  senior  clubs  have  not 
taken  the  active  interest  in  the  young 
people's  work  that  we  had  hoped  for,  but 
we  are  sure  they  will  go  away  from  this 
convention  with  a  determination  to 
organize  a  Young  People's  branch  in 
every  club. 

The  Junior  Secretary  wishes  to  resign 
as  Secretary  of  our  Young  Peoples' 
Section.  She  is  confident  that  the  coming 
year  will  bring  very  encouraging  results 
in  our  junior  activities,  and  that  this 
convention  will  greatly  increase  the 
interest  in  the  most  important  branch  of 
our  great  organization. 


Classifying  Omar — Here  is  a  story  from 
a  Cincinnati  picture  show:  The  Literary 
Digest's  "Topics  in  Brief"  were  being 
shown.  They  included  the  story  of  the 
man  who,  when  asked  if  he  liked  Omar 
Khayyam,  replied,  "I  never  drank  it," 
and  whose  wife  objected:  "You  ought 
not  have  said  that — it's  a  kind  of  cheese." 
A  girl  in  the  audience  laughed  and  said, 
"That's  a  good  one,"  and  the  girl 
next  to  her  asked,  "Well,  what  is  it?" 
the  first  girl  replied,  "A  cigaret." — ■ 
Overheard  by  a  correspondent. 
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XXVI. 
A  Wedding-Ring. 

THE  snow  had  come.  It  had  begun  to 
fall  softly  and  steadily  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  and  now  for  days  it 
had  covered  the  ground  deeper  and  deeper, 
drifting  about  the  little  red  brick  house 
on  the  hilltop,  banking  up  against  the  barn 
and  shrouding  the  sheds  and  the  smal  er 
buildings.  There  had  been  two  cold, 
still  nights;  the  windows  were  covered 
with  silvery  landscapes  whose  delicate 
foliage  made  every  pane  of  glass  a  leafy 
bower  while  a  dazzling  crust  bediamonded 
the  hillsides,  so  that  no  eye  could  rest  on 
them  long  without  becoming  snow-blinded 
Town-House  Hill  was  not  as  well 
travelled  as  many  others,  and  Deacon 
Baxter  had  often  to  break  his  own  road 
down  to  the  store,  without  waiting  for 
the  help  of  the  village  snow-plough  to 
make  things  easier  for  him.  Many  a 
path  had  Waitstill  broken  in  her  time, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  one  of  her  most 
distasteful  tasks— that  of  shovelling  into 
the  drifts  of  heaped-up  whiteness,  tossing 
them  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  cutting 
a  narrow,  clean-edged  track  that  would 
pack  down  into  the  hardness  of  marble. 

There  were  many  "chores"  to  be  done 
these  cold  mornings  before  any  house- 
hold could  draw  a  breath  of  comfort.  Ihe 
Baxters  kept  but  one  cow  in  winter, 
killed  the  pig —not  to  eat  but  to  sell, 
—and  reduced  the  flock  of  hens  and  tur- 
keys- but  Waitstill  was  always  as  busy 
in  the  barn  as  in  her  own  proper  domain 
Her  heart  yearned  for  all  the  dumb 
creatures  about  the  place,  intervening 
between  them  and  her  fathers  scanty 
care-  and  when  the  thermometer  de- 
scended far  below  zero  she  would  be  found 
stuffing  hay  into  the  holes  and  cracks  of 
the  barn  and  hen-house,  giving  the  horse 
and  cow  fresh  beddings  of  straw  and  a 
mouthful  of  extra  food  between  the  slender 
meals  provided  by  the  Deacon. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  alternoon 
and  a  fire  in  the  Baxters'  kitchen  since 
six  in  the  morning  had  produced  a  fairly 
temperate  climate  in  that  one  room, 
though  the  entries  and  chambers  might 
have  been  used  for  refrigerators,  as  the 
Deacon  was  an  parsimonious  in  the  use 
of  fuel  as  in  all  other  things,  and  if  his 
daughters  had  not  been  hardy  young 
creatures,  trained  from  their  very  birth 
to  discomforts  and  exposures  of  every 
sort  they  would  have  died  long  ago. 

The  Baxter  kitchen  shone  and  glittered 
in  all  its  accustomed  cleanliness  and  order. 
Scrubbing  and  polishing  were  cheap 
amusements,  and  nobody  grudged  them 
to  Waitstill.  No  tables  in  Riverboro 
were  whiter,  no  tins  more  lustrous,  no 
pewter  brighter,  no  brick  hearths  ruddier 
than  hers.  The  beans  and  brown  bread 
and  Indian  pudding  were  basking  in  the 
warmth  of  the  old  brick  oven,  and  what 
with  the  crackle  and  sparkle  of  the  fire, 
the  gleam  of  the  blue  willow-ware  on 
the  cupboard  shelves,  and  the  scarlet 
geraniums  blooming  on  the  sunny  shelf 
above  the  sink,  there  were  few  pleasanter 
places  to  be  found  in  the  village  than  that 
same  Baxter  kitchen.  Yet  Waitstill 
was  ill  at  ease  this  afternoon;  she  hardly 
knew  why.  Her  father  had  just  put 
the  horse  into  the  pung  and  driven  up  to 
Milliken's  Mills  for  some  gram,  and 
Patty  was  down  at  the  store  instructing 
Bill  Morrill  (Cephas  Cole's  successor) 
inihis  novel  task  of  waiting  on  customers 
and  learning  the  whereabouts  of  things; 
no  easy  task  in  the  bewildering  variety 
of  stock  in  a  country  store;  where  pins, 
treacle,  gingham,  Epsom  salts,  Indian 
meal  shoestrings,  shovels,  brooms,  sul- 
phur, tobacco,  suspenders,  rum  and 
indigo  may  be  demanded  in  rapid  suc- 

Cepatty  was  quiet  and  docile  these  days, 
though  her  color  was  more  brilliant  than 
usual  and  her  eyes  had  all  their  accustomed 
sparkle.  She  went  about  her  work 
steadily  neither  ranting  nor  railing  at 
fate,  nor  bewailing  her  lot,  but  even  in  this, 
Waitstill  felt  a  sense  of  change  and  differ- 
ence too  subtle  to  be  put  m  words.  She 
had  noted  Patty's  summer  flirtations,  but 


regarded  them  indulgently,  very  much  as 
if  they  had  been  the  irresponsible  friskings 
of  a  lamb  in  a  meadow.  Waitstill  had 
more  than  the  usual  reserve  in  these 
matters,  for  in  New  England  at  that  time, 
though  the  soul  was  a  subject  of  daily 
conversation,  the  heart  was  felt  to  be 
rather  in  indelicate  topic,  to  be  alluded  to 
as  seldom  as^possible.  Waitstill  certainly 
would  never  have  examined  Patty  closely 
as  to  the  state  of  her  affections,  intimate 
as  she  was  with  her  sister's  thoughts  and 
opinions  about  life;  she  simply  bided 
her  time  until  Patty  should  confide  in  her. 
She  had  wished  now  and  then  that  Patty's 
capricious  fancy  might  settle  on  Philip 
Perry,  although,  indeed,  when  she  con- 
sidered it  seriously,  it  seemed  like  an 
alliance  between  a  butterfly  and  an  owl. 
Cephas  Cole  she  regarded  as  quite 
beneath  Patty's  rightful  ambitions,  and 
as  for  Mark  Wilson,  she  had  grown  up 
in  the  belief,  held  in  the  village  generally, 
that  he  would  marry  money  and  position, 
and  drift  out  of  Riverboro  into  a  gayer, 
larger  world.  Her  devotion  to  her  sister 
was  so  ardent,  and  her  admiration  so 
sincere,  that  she  could  not  think  it  possible 
that  Patty  would  love  anywhere  in  vain; 
nevertheless,  she  had  an  instinct  that  her 
affections  were  crystallizing  somewhere 
or  other,  and  when  that  happened,  the 
uncertain  and  eccentric  temper  of  her 
father  would  raise  a  thousand  obstacles. 

While  these  thoughts  coursed  more  or 
less  vagrantly  through  Waitstill's  mind, 
she  suddenly  determined  to  get  her  cloak 
and  hood  and  run  over  to  see  Mrs. 
Boynton.  Ivory  had  been  away  a 
good  deal  in  the  woods  since  early  Novem- 
ber, chopping  trees  and  helping  to  make 
new  roads.  He  could  not  go  long  dis- 
stances,  like  the  other  men,  as  he  felt 
constrained  to  come  home  every  day  or 
two  to  look  after  his  mother  and  Rodman, 
but  the  work  was  too  lucrative  to  be 
altogether  refused.  With  Waitstill's  help, 
he  had  at  last  overcome  his  mother's 
aversion  to  old  Mrs.  Mason,  their  nearest 
neighbor;  and  she,  being  now  a  widow 
with  very  slender  resources,  went  to  the 
Boyntons'  several  times  each  week  to 
put  the  forlorn  household  a  little  on  its  feet. 

It  was  all  uphill  and  down  to  Ivory's 
farm,  Waitstill  reflected,  and  she  could 
take  her  sled  and  slide  half  the  way, 
going  and  coming,  or  she  could  cut  across 
the  frozen  fields  on  the  crust.  She  caught 
up  her  shawl  from  a  hook  on  the  kitchen 
door,  and,  throwing  it  over  her  head  and 
shoulders  to  shield  herself  from  the  chill 
blasts  on  the  stairway,  ran  up  to  her  bed- 
room to  make  herself  ready  for  the  walk. 

She  slipped  on  a  quilted  petticoat 
and  warmer  dress,  braided  her  hair 
freshly,  while  her  breath  went  out  in  a 
white  cloud  to  meet  the  freezing  air; 
snatched  her  wraps  from  her  closet,  and 
was  just  going  down  the  stairs  when  she 
remembered  that  an  hour  before,  having 
to  bind  up  a  cut  finger  for  her  father,  she 
had  searched  Patty's  bureau  drawer  for 
an  old  handkerchief,  and  had  left  things 
in  disorder  while  she  ran  to  answer  the 
Deacon's  impatient  call  and  stamp  upon 
the  kitchen  floor 

"Hurry  up  and  don't  make  me  stan' 
here  all  winter!"  he  had  shouted.  "If 
you  ever  kept  things  in  proper  order, 
you  wouldn't  have  to  hunt  all  over  the 
house  for  a  piece  of  rag  when  you  need  it!" 

Patty  was  very  dainty  about  her  few 
patched  and  darned  belongings;  also  very 
exact  in  the  adjustment  of  her  bits  of 
ribbon,  her  collars  of  crocheted  thread, 
her  adored  coral  pendants,  and  her  pile 
of  neat  cotton  handkerchiefs,  hemstitched 
by  her  own  hands.  Waitstill,  accordingly, 
with  an  exclamation  at  her  own  un- 
wonted carelessness,  darted  into  her 
sister's  room  to  replace  in  perfect  order 
the  articles  she  had  disarranged  in  her 
hatte.  She  knew  them  all,  these  poor 
little  trinkets, —  humble,  pathetic 
evidences  of  Patty's  feminine  vanity  and 
desire  to  make  her  bright  beauty  a  trifle 
brighter. 

Suddenly  her  hand  and  her  eye  fell 
at  the  same  moment  on  something  hidden 
in  a  far  corner  under  a  white  "fascinator", 


one  of  those  head-coverings  of  filmy 
wool,  dotted  with  beads,  worn  by  the 
girls  of  the  period.  She  drew  the  glitter- 
ing, unfamiliar  object  forward,  and  then 
lifted  it  wonderingly  in  her  hand.  It  was  a 
String  of  burnished  gold  beads,  the  avowed 
desire  of  Patty's  heart;  a  string  of  beads 
with  a  brilliant  little  stone  in  the  fastening. 
And,  as  if  that  were  not  mystery  enough, 
there  was  something  slipped  over  the 
clasped  necklace  and  hanging  from  it,  as 
Waitstill  held  it  up  to  the  light — a  circlet 
of  plain  gold,  a  wedding-ring! 

Waitstill  stood  motionless  in  the  cold 
with  such  a  throng  of  bewildering  thoughts 
misgivings,  imaginings,  rushing  through 
her  head  that  they  were  like  a  flock  of 
birds  beating  their  wings  against  her  ears. 
The  imaginings  were  not  those  of  absolute 
dread  or  terror,  for  she  knew  her  Patty. 
If  she  had  seen  the  necklace  alone  she 
would  have  been  anxious,  indeed,  for  it 
would  have  meant  that  the  girl,  urged  on 
by  ungovernable  desire  for  the  ornament, 
had  accepted  a  present  from  one  who 
should  not  have  given  it  to  her  secretly; 
but  the  wedding-ring  meant  something 
different  for  Patty, — something  more, 
something  certain,  something  unescapable, 
for  good  or  ill.  A  wedding-ring  could 
stand  for  nothing  but  marriage.  Could 
Patty  be  married?  How,  when,  and  where 
could  so  great  a  thing  happen  without 
her  knowledge?  It  seemed  impossible. 
How  had  such  a  child  surmounted  the 
difficulties  in  the  path?  Had  she  been 
led  away  by  the  attractions  of  some 
stranger?  No,  there  had  been  none  in 
the  village.  There  was  only  one  man 
who  had  the  worldly  wisdom  or  the  means 
to  carry  Patty  off  under  the  very  eye  of  her 
watchful  sister;  only  one  with  the  reckless 
courage  to  defy  her  father;  and  that  was 
Mark  Wilson.  His  name  did  not  bring 
absolute  confidence  to  Waitstill's  mind. 
He  was  gay  and  young  and  thoughtless; 
how  had  he  managed  to  do  this  wild 
thing? — and  had  he  done  all  decently  and 
wisely,  with  consideration  for  the  girl's 
good  name?  The  thought  of  all  the  risks 
lying  in  the  train  of  Patty's  youth  and 
inexperience  brought  a  wail  of  anguish 
from  Waitstill's  lips,  and,  dropping  the 
beads  and  closing  the  drawer,  she  stumbled 
blindly  down  the  stairway  to  the  kitchen, 
intent  upon  one  thought  only — to  find 
her  sister,  to  look  in  her  eyes,  feel  the 
touch  of  her  hand,  and  assure  herself 
of  her  safety. 

She  gave  a  dazed  look  at  the  tall  clock, 
and  was  beginning  to  put  on  her  cloak 
when  the  door  opened  and  Patty  entered 
the  kitchen  by  way  of  the  shed;  the  usual 
Patty,  rosy,  buoyant,  alert,  with  a  kind  of 
childlike  innocence  that  could  hardly 
be  associated  with  the  possession  of  wed- 
ring-rings. 

"Are  you  going  out,  Waity?  Wrap  up 
well,  for  it's  freezing  cold.  Waity,  Waity, 
dear!  What's  the  matter?"  she  cried, 
coming  closer  to  her  sister  in  alarm. 

Waitstill's  face  had  lost  its  clear  color, 
and  her  eyes  had  the  look  of  some  dumb 
animal  that  has  been  struck  and  wounded. 
She  sank  into  the  flag-bottomed  rocker 
by  the  window,  and  leaning  back  her  head, 
uttered  no  word,  but  closed  her  eyes  and 
gave  one  long,  shivering  sigh  and  a  dry  sob 
that  seemed  drawn  from  the  very  bottom 
of  her  heart. 

XXVII. 

The  Confessional. 

"Waity,  I  know  what  it  is;  you  have 
found  out  about  me!  Who  has  been 
wicked  enough  to  tell  you  before  I  could 
do  so — tell  me,  who?" 

"Oh,  Patty,  Patty!"  cried  Waitstill, 
who  could  no  longer  hold  back  her 
tears.  "How  could  you  deceive  me  so? 
How  could  you  shut  me  out  of  your 
heart  and  keep  a  secret  like  this  from  me, 
who  have  tried  to  be  mother  and  sister 
in  one  to  you  ever  since  the  day  you  were 
born?  God  has  sent  me  much  to  bear, 
but  nothing  so  bitter  as  this — to  have  my 
sister  take  the  greatest  step  of  her  life 
without  my  knowledge  or  counsel!" 

"Stop,  dear,  stop,  and  let  me  tell  you!" 

"All  is  told,  and  not  by  you  as  it 
should  have  been.  We've  never  had 
anything  separate  from  each  other  in  all 
our  lives,  and  when  I  looked  in  your 
bureau  drawer  for  a  bit  of  soft  cotton — it 
was  nothing  more  than  I  have  done  a 
hundred  times — you  can  guess  now  what 
I  stumbled  upon;  a  wedding-ring  for  a 
hand  I  have  held  ever  since  it  was  a 
baby's.  My  sister  has  a  husband,  and 
I  am  not  even  sure  of  his  name!" 

"Waity,  Waity,  don't  take  it  so  to 
heart!"  and  Patty  flung  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  Waitstill's  chair.  "Not 
till  you  hear  everything!  When   I  tell 


you  all,  you  will  dry  your  eyes  and 
smile  and  be  happy  about  me,  and 
you  will  know  that  in  the  whole  world 
there  is  no  one  else  in  my  love  or  my  life 
but  you  and  my — my  husband." 

"Who  is  the  husband?"  asked  Waitstill 
dryly,  as  she  wiped  her  eyes  and  leaned 
her  elbow  on  the  table. 

"Who  could  it  be  but  Mark?  Has  there 
ever  been  any  one  but  Mark?" 

"I  should  have  said  that  there  were 
several,  in  these  past  few  months." 

Waitstill's  tone  showed  clearly  that 
she  was  still  grieved  and  hurt  beyond 
her  power  to  conceal. 

"I  have  never  thought  of  marrying  any 
but  Mark,  and  not  even  of  marrying  him 
till  a  little  while  ago,"  said  Patty.  "Now 
do  not  draw  away  from  me  and  look  out 
of  the  window  as  if  we  were  not  sisters, 
or  you  will  break  my  heart.  Turn  your 
eyes  to  mine  and  believe  in  me,  Waity, 
while  I  tell  you  everything,  as  I  have  so 
longed  to  do  all  these  nights  and  days. 
Mark  and  I  have  loved  each  other  for 
a  long,  long  time.  It  was  only  play  at 
first,  but  we  were  young  and  foolish  and 
did  not  understand  what  was  really 
happening  between  us." 

"You  are  both  of  you  only  a  few 
months  older  than  when  you  were  'y°ung 
and  foolish',"  objected  Waitstill. 

"Yes,  we  are — years  and  years!  Five 
weeks  ago  I  promised  Mark  that  I 
would  marry  him;  but  how  was  I  ever  to 
keep  my  word  publicly?  You  have 
noticed  how  insultingly  father  treats  him 
of  late,  passing  him  by  without  a  word 
when  he  meets  him  in  the  street?  You 
remember,  too,  that  he  has  never  gone 
to  Lawyer  Wilson  for  advice,  or  put 
any  business  in  his  hands  since  spring?" 

"The  Wilsons  are  among  father's 
aversions,  that  is  all  you  can  say;  it  is  no 
use  to  try  and  explain  them  or  rebel  against 
them,"  Waitstill  answered  wearily. 

"That  is  all  very  well,  and  might  be 
borne  like  many  another  cross;  but  I 
wanted  to  marry  this  particular  'aversion', 
argued  Patty.  "Would  you  have  helped 
me  to  marry  Mark  secretly  if  I  had 
confided  in  you?" 

"Never  in  the  world — never!" 

"I  knew  it,"  exclaimed  Patty  tri- 
umphantly. "We  both  said  so!  And 
what  was  Mark  to  do?  He  was  more 
than  willing  to  come  up  here  and  ask  for 
me  like  a  man,  but  he  knew  that  he  would 
be  ordered  off  the  premises  as  if  he  were 
a  thief.  That  would  have  angered  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  made  matters 
worse.  We  talked  and  talked  until  we 
were  hoarse;  we  thought  and  thought  until 
we  nearly  had  brain  fever  from  thinking, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  but  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns." 

"You  are  both  so  young,  you  could  well 
have  bided  awhile." 

"We  could  have  bided  until  we  were 
gray,  nothing  would  have  changed  father; 
and  just  lately  I  couldn't  make  Mark 
bide,"  confessed  Patty  ingenuously.  "He 
has  been  in  a  rage  about  father's  treatment 
of  you  and  me.  He  knows  we  haven't 
the  right  food  to  eat,  nothing  fit  to  wear, 
and  not  an  hour  of  peace  or  freedom. 
He  has  even  heard  the  men  at  the  store 
say  that  our  very  lives  might  be  in  danger 
if  we  crossed  father's  will,  or  angered  him 
beyond  a  certain  point.  You  can't 
blame  a  man  who  loves  a  girl,  if  he  wants, 
to  take  her  away  from  such  a  wretched 
life.  His  love  would  be  good  for  nothing 
if  he  did  not  long  to  rescue  her!" 

"I  would  never  have  left  you  behind 
to  bear  your  slavery  alone,  while  I 
slipped  away  to  happiness  and  comfort — 
not  for  any  man  alive  would  I  have  done 
it!"  This  speech,  so  unlike  Waitstill 
in  its  ungenerous  reproach,  was  repented 
of  as  soon  as  it  left  her  tongue.  "Oh,  I 
did  not  mean  that,  my  darling!" 
she  cried.  "I  would  have  welcomed  any 
change  for  you,  and  thanked  God  for  it, 
if  only  it  could  have  come  honorably 
and  aboveboard." 

"But,  don't  you  see,  Waity,  how  my 
marriage  helps  everything?  That  is  what 
makes  me  happiest;  that  now  I  shall 
have  a  home  and  it  can  be  yours.  Father 
has  plenty  of  money  and  can  get  a  house- 
keeper. He  is  only  sixty-five,  and  as  hale 
and  hearty  as  a  man  can  be.  You  have 
served  your  time,  and  surely  you  need  not 
be  his  drudge  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
Mark  and  I  thought  you  would  spend 
half  the  year  with  us." 

Waitstill  waived  this  point  as  too 
impossible  for  discussion.  "When  and 
where  were  you  married,  Patty?"  she 
asked. 

"In  Allentown,  New  Hampshire,  last 
Monday,  the  day  you  and  father  went 
to  Saco.    Ellen  went  with  us.    You  need 
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not  suppose  it  was  mucfi  fun  for  me! 
Girls  that  think  running  away  to  be 
married  is  nothing  but  a  lark,  do  not  have 
to  deceive  a  sister  like  you,  nor  have  a 
father  such  as  mine  to  reckon  with  after- 
wards." 

"You  thought  of  all  that  before,  didn't 
you,  child?" 

"Nobody  that  hasn't  already  run  away 
to  be  married  once  or  twice  could  tell 
how  it  was  going  to  feel!  Never  did  I 
pass  so  unhappy  a  day!  If  Mark  was 
not  everything  that  is  kind  and  gentle, 
he  would  have  tipped  me  out  of  the  sleigh 
into  a  snowbank  and  left  me  by  the  road 
side  to  freeze.  I  might  have  been 
murdered  instead  of  only  married,  by 
the  way  I  behaved;  but  Mark  and  Ellen 
understood.  Then,  the  very  next  day, 
Mark's  father  sent  him  up  to  Bridgton 
on  business,  and  he  had  to  go  to  Allen- 
town  first  to  return  a  friend's  horse,  so  he 
couldn't  break  the  news  to  father  at  once, 
as  he  intended." 

"Does  a  New  Hampshire  marriage  hold 
good  in  Maine?"  asked  Waitstill,  still 
intent  on  the  bare  facts  at  the  bottom 
of  the  romance. 

"Well,  of  course,"  stammered  Patty, 
somewhat  confused,  "Maine  has  her  own 
way  of  doing  things,  and  wouldn't  be 
likely  to  fancy  New  Hampshire's.  But 
nothing  can  make  it  wicked  or  anything 
but  according  to  law.  Besides,  Mark 
considered  all  the  difficulties.  He  is 
wonderfully  clever,  and  he  has  a  clerk- 
ship in  a  Portsmouth  law  office  waiting 
for  him;  and  that's  where  we  are  going 
to  live,  in  New  Hampshire,  where  we 
were  married,  and  my  darling  sister  will 
come  soon  and  stay  months  and  months 
with  us." 

"When  is  Mark  coming  back  to  arrange 
all  this?" 

"Late  to-night  or  early  to-morrow 
morning." 

"Where  did  you  go  after  you  were 
married?" 

"Where  did  I  go?"  echoed  Patty,  in 
a  childish  burst  of  tears.  "Where  could 
I  go?  It  took  all  day  to  be  married — all 
day  long,  working  and  driving  hard  from 
sunrise  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Then  when  we  reached  the  bridge,  Mark 
dropped  me,  and  I  walked  up  home  in  the 
dark,  and  went  to  bed  without  any  supper, 
for  fear  that  you  and  father  would  come 
back  and  catch  me  at  it  and  ask  why  I 
was  so  late." 

"My  poor,  foolish  dear!"  sighed  Wait- 
still. 

Patty's  tears  flowed  faster  at  the  first 
sound  of  sympathy  in  Waitstill's  voice, 
for  self-pity  is  very  enfeebling.  She 
fairly  sobbed  as  she  continued: — ■ 

"So  my  only  wedding-journey  was  the 
freezing  drive  back  from  Allentown, 
with  Ellen  crying  all  the  way  and  wishing 
that  she  hadn't  gone  with  us.  Mark 
and  I  both  say  we'll  never  be  married 
again  so  long  as  we  live!" 

"Where  have  you  seen  your  husband 
from  that  day  to  this?" 

"I  haven't  laid  eyes  on  him!"  said 
Patty,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  woe.  "I 
have  a  certificate-thing,  and  a  wedding- 
ring  and  a  beautiful  frock  and  hat  that 
Mark  bought  in  Boston,  but  no  rea] 
hisband.  I'm  no  more  married  that  ever 
I  was!  Don't  you  remember  I  said  that 
Mark  was  sent  away  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing? And  this  is  Thursday.  I've  had 
three  letters  from  him;  but  I  don't 
know,  till  we  see  how  father  takes  it, 
when  we  can  tell  the  Wilsons  and  start 
for  Portsmouth.  We  shan't  really  call 
ourselves  married  till  we  get  to  Ports- 
mohth;  we  promised  each  other  that  from 
the  first.  It  isn't  much  like  being  a  bride, 
never  to  see  your  bridgegroom;  to  have 
a  father  who  will  fly  into  a  passion  when 
he  hears  that  you  are  married;  not  to 
know  whether  your  new  family  will  like 
or  despise  you;  and  to  have  your  only 
sister  angered  with  you  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life!" 

Waitstill's  heart  melted,  and  she  lifted 
Patty's  tear-stained  face  to  hers  and 
kissed  it.  "Well,  dear,  I  would  not  have 
had  you  do  this  for  the  world,  but  it  is 
done,  and  Mark  seems  to  have  been  as 
wise  as  a  man  can  be  when  he  does  an 
unwise  thing.  You  are  married,  and 
you  love  each  other.  That's  the  comfort- 
ing thing  to  me." 

"We  do,"  sobbed  Patty.  "No  two 
people  ever  loved  each  other  better  than 
we;  but  it's  been  all  spoiled  for  fear  of 
father." 

"I  must  say  I  dread  to  have  him  hear 
the  news";  and  Waitstill  knitted  her 
brows  anxiously.  "I  hope  it  may  be  soon, 
and  I  think  I  ought  to  be  here  when  he 
is   told.    Mark   will    never  understand 


or  bear  with  him,  and  there  may  be  trouble 
that  I  could  avert." 

"I'll  be  here,  too,  and  I'm  not  afraid!" 
and  Patty  raised  her  head  defiantly. 
"Father  can't  unmarry  us,  that's  why 
we  acted  in  this  miserable,  secret,  under- 
handed way.  Somehow,  though  I  haven't 
seen  Mark  since  we  went  to  Allentown, 
I  am  braver  than  I  was  last  week,  for 
now  I've  got  somebody  to  take  my  part. 
I've  a  good  mind  to  go  upstairs  and  put 
on  my  gold  beads  and  my  wedding-ring, 
just  to  get  used  to  them  and  to  feel  a 
little  more  married.  No:  I  can't,  after 
all,  for  there  is  father  driving  up  the  hill 
now,  and  he  may  come  into  the  house. 
What  brings  him  home  at  this  hour?" 

"I  was  expecting  him  every  moment;" 
and  Waitsfill  rose  and  stirred  the  fire. 
"He  took  the  pung  and  went  to  the  Mills 
for  grain." 

"He  hasn't  anything  in  the  back  of  the 
pung — and,  oh,  Waity!  he  is  standing  up 
now  and  whipping  the  horse  with  all  his 
might.  I  never  saw  him  drive  like  that 
before;  What  can  be  the  matter?  He  can't 
have  seen  my  wedding-ring,  and  only 
three  people  in  all  the  world  know  about 
my  being  married." 

Waitstill  turned  from  the  window,  her 
heart  beating  a  little  faster.  "What 
three  people  know,  three  hundred  are 
likely  to  know  sooner  or  later.  It  may 
be  a  false  alarm,  but  father  is  in  a  fury 
about  something.  He  must  not  be  told 
the  news  until  he  is  in  a  better  humor!" 

XXVIII. 

Patty  is  Shown  the  Door. 

Deacon  Baxter  drove  into  the  barn,  and 
flinging  a  blanket  over  the  wheezing  horse, 
closed  the  door  behind  him  and  hurried 
into  the  house  without  even  thinking  to 
lay  down  his  whip. 

Opening  the  kitchen  door  and  stopping 
outside  long  enough  to  kick  the  snow  from 
his  heavy  boots,  he  strode  into  the  kitchen 
and  confronted  the  two  girls.  He  looked 
at  them  sharply  before  he  spoke,  scanning 
their  flushed  faces  and  tear-stained  eyes; 
then  he  broke  out  savagely: — ■ 

"Oh!  you're  both  here;  that's  lucky. 
Now  stan' up  and  answer  to  me.  What's 
this  I  hear  at  the  Mills  about  Patience, — 
common  talk  outside  the  store?" 

The  time  had  come,  then,  and  by  some 
strange  fatality,  when  Mark  was  too  far 
away  to  be  of  service. 

"Tell  me  what  you  heard,  father,  and 
I  can  give  you  a  better  answer,"  Patty 
replied,  hedging  to  gain  time,  and  shaking 
inwardly. 

"Bill  Morrill  says  his  brother  that  works 
in  New  Hampshire  reports  you  as  ridin' 
through  the  streets  of  Allentown  last 
Monday  with  a  young  man." 

There  seemed  but  one  reply  to  this,  so 
Patty  answered  tremblingly:  "He  says 
what's  true;  I  was  there." 

"Whatl"  And  it  was  plain  from  the 
Deacon's  voice  that  he  had  really  dis- 
believed the  rumor.  A  whirlwind  of 
rage  swept  through  him  and  shook  him 
from  head  to  foot. 

"Do  you  meant  to  stan'  there  an'  own 
up  to  me  that  you  was  thirty  miles  away 
from  home  with  a  young  man?"  he 
shouted. 

"If  you  ask  me  a  plain  question,  I've 
got  to  tell  you  the  truth,  father:  I  was." 

"How  dare  you  carry  on  like  that  and 
drag  my  name  into  scandal,  you  worthless 
trollop,  you?  Who  went  along  with  you? 
I'll  skin  the  hide  off  him,  whoever 't  was!" 

Patty  remained  mute  at  this  threat, 
but  Waitstill  caught  her  hand  and 
whispered:  "Tell  him  all,  dear,  it's  got 
to  come  out.  Be  brave.and  I'll  stand  by 
you." 

"Why  are  you  interferin'  and  puttin' 
in  your  meddlesome  oar?"  the  Deacon 
said,  turning  to  Waitstill.  "The  girl 
would  never  'a'  been  there  if  you'd  at- 
tended to  your  business.  She's  nothin' 
but  a  fool  of  a  young  filly,  an'  you're  an  old 
cart-horse.  It  was  your  job  to  look  out 
for  her  as  your  mother  told  you  to. 
Anybody  might  'a'  guessed  she  needed 
watchin'!" 

"You  shall  not  call  my  sister  an  old 
cart-horse!  I'll  not  permit  it!"  cried 
Patty,  plucking  up  courage  in  her  sister's 
defence,  and  as  usual  comporting  herself 
a  trifle  more  like  a  spitfire  than  a  true 
heroine  of  tragedy. 

"Hush,  Patty!  Let  him  call  me  any- 
thing that  he  likes;  it  makes  no  difference 
at  such  a  time." 

"Waitstill  knew  nothing  of  my  going 
away  till  this  afternoon,"  continued 
Patty.  "I  kept  it  secret  from  her  on 
purpose,  because  I  was  afraid  she  would 
not  approve.  I  went  with  Mark  Wilson, 
and — and —    I    married    him    in  New 


Hampshire  s>;cause  we  couldn't  do  it  at 
home  without  everybody's  knowledge. 
Now  you  know  all." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you've  gone 
an'  married  that  reckless,  wuthless,  horse- 
trottin",  card-playin'  sneak  of  a  Wilson 
boy  that's  courted  every  girl  in  town? 
Married  the  son  of  a  man  that  has 
quarrelled  with  me  and  insulted  me  in 
public?  By  the  Lord  Harry,  I'll  crack 
this  whip  over  your  shoulders  once  be- 
fore I'm  done  with  you!  If  I'd  used  it 
years  ago  you  might  have  been  an  honest 
woman  to-day,  instead  of  a — ■" 

f  oxwell  Baxter  had  wholly  lost  control 
of  himself,  and  the  temper,  that  had 
never  been  governed  or  held  in  check, 
lashed  itself  into  a  fury  that  made  him 
for  the  moment  unaccountable  for  his 
words  or  actions. 

Waitstill  took  a  step  forward  in  front 
of  Patty.  "Put  down  that  whip,  father, 
or  I'll  take  it  from  you  and  break  it 
across  my  knee!"  Her  eyes  blazed  and 
she  held  her  head  high.  "You've  made 
me  do  the  work  of  a  man,  and,  thank  God, 
I've  got  the  muscle  of  one.  Don't 
lift  a  finger  to  Patty,  or  I'll  defend  her,  I 
promise  you!  The  dinner-horn  is  in  the 
side  entry  and  two  blasts  will  bring  Uncle 
Bart  up  the  hill,  but  I'd  rather  not 
call  him  unless  you  force  me  to." 

The  Deacon's  grasp  on1  the  whip 
relaxed,  and  he  fell  back  a  little  in  sheer 
astonishment  at  the  bravado  of  the  girl, 
ordinarily  so  quiet  and  self-contained. 
He  was  speechless  for  a  second,  and 
then  recovered  breath  enough  to  shout  to 
the  terrified  Patty:  "I  won't  use  the  whip 
till  I  hear  whether  you've  got  any  excuse 
for  your  scandalous  behavior.  Hear  me 
tell  you  one  thing:  this  little  pleasure-trip 
o'  yourn  won't  do  you  no  good,  for  I'll 
break  the  marriage.  I  won't  have  a  Wilson 
in  my  family  if  I  have  to  empty  a  shot-gun 
into  him;  but  your  lies  and  your  low 
conduct  are  so  beyond  reason  I  can't 
believe  my  ears.  What's  your  excuse,  I 
say?" 

"Stop  a  minute,  Patty,  before  you 
answer,  and  let  me  say  a  few  things  that 
ought  to  have  been  said  before  now," 
interposed  Waitstill.  "If  Patty  has  done 
wrong,  father,  you've  no  one  one  but  your- 
self to  thank  for  it,  and  it's  only  by  God's 
grace  that  nothing  worse  has  happened  to 
her.  What  could  you  expect  from  a  young 
thing  like  that,  with  her  merry  heart  turned 
into  a  lump  in  her  breast  every  day  by  your 
cruelty?  Did  she  deceive  you?  Well, 
you've  made  her  afraid  of  you  ever  since 
she  was  a  baby  in  the  cradle,  drawing 
the  covers  over  her  little  head  when  she 
heard  your  step.  Whatever  crop  you 
sow  is  bound  to  come  up,  father;  that's 
Nature's  law,  and  God's,  as  well." 

"You  hold  your  tongue,  you, — readin' 
the  law  to  your  elders  an'  betters," 
said  the  old  man,  choking  with  wrath. 
"My  business  is  with  this  wuthless  sister 
o'  yourn,  not  with  you! — You've  got  your 
coat  and  hood  on,  miss,  so  you  jest  clear 
out  o'  the  house;  an'  if  you're  too  slow 
about  it,  I'll  help  you  along.  I've  no  kind 
of  an  idea  you're  rightly  married,  for  that 
young  Wilson  sneak  wouldn't  pay  so 
high  for  you  as  all  that;  but  if  it  amuses 
you  to  call  him  your  husband,  go  an' 
find  him  an'  stay  with  him.  This  is  an 
honest  house,  an'  no  place  for  such  as 
you!" 

Patty  had  a  good  share  of  the  Baxter 
temper,  not  under  such  control  as  Wait- 
still's and  the  blood  mounted  into  her  face. 

"You  shall  not  speak  to  me  so!"  she 
said  intrepidly,  while  keeping  a  discreet 
eye  on  the  whip.  "I'm  not  a — a — -cater7 
pillar  to  be  stepped  on,  I'm  a  married 
woman,  as  right  as  a  New  Hampshire 
justice  can  make  me,  with  a  wedding-ring 
and  a  certificate  to  show,  if  need  be. 
And  you  shall  not  call  my  husband 
names!  Time  will  tell  what  he  is  going 
to  be,  and  that's  a  son-in-law  any  true 
father  would  be  proud  to  own!" 

"Why  are  you  set  against  this  match, 
father?"  argued  Waitstill,  striving  to 
make  him  hear  reason.  "Patty  has 
married  into  one  of  the  best  families  in  the 
village.  Mark  is  gay  and  thoughtless, 
but  never  has  he  been  seen  the  worse  for 
liquor,  and  never  has  he  done  a  thing  for 
which  a  wife  need  hang  her  head.  It  is 
something  for  a  young  fellow  of  four-and- 
twenty  to  be  able  to  provide  for  a  wife 
and  keep  her  in  comfort;  and  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  it  is  a  true  love-match." 

Patty  seized  this  inopportune  moment 
to  forget  her  father's  presence,  and  the 
tragic  nature  of  the  occasion,  and  in  her 
usual  impetuous  fashion,  flung  her  arms 
around  Waitstill's  neck  and  gave  her  the 
hug  of  a  young  bear. 

"My  own  dear  sister,"  she  said.  "I 


don't  mind  anything,  so  long  as  you 
stand  up  for  us." 

"Don't  make  her  go  to-night,  father," 
pleaded  Waitstill.  "Don't  send  your 
own  child  out  into  the  cold.  Remember 
her  husband  is  away  from  home." 

"She  can  find  another  up  at  the  Mills 
as  good  as  he  is,  or  better.  Off  with  you, 
I  say,  you  trumpery  little  baggage,  you!" 

"Go,  then,  dear,  it  is  better  so;  Uncle 
Bart  will  keep  you  overnight;  run  up  and 
get  your  things;"  and  Waitstill  sank  into 
a  chair,  realizing  the  hopelessness  of  the 
situation. 

"She'll  not  take  anything  from  my 
house.  It's  her  husband's  business  to  find 
her  in  clothes." 

"They'll  be  better  ones  than  ever  you 
found  me,"  was  Patty's  response. 

No  heroics  for  her;  no  fainting  fits  at 
being  disowned;  no  hysterics  at  being 
turned  out  of  house  and  home;  no  prayers 
for  mercy,  but  a  quick  retort  for  every 
gibe  from  her  father;  and  her  defiant 
attitude  enraged  the  Deacon  the  more. 

"I  won't  speak  again,"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  "Into 
the  street  you  go,  with  the  clothes  you 
stand  up  in,  or  111  do  what  I  said  I'd  do." 

"Go,  Patty,  it's  the  only  thing  to  be 
done.  Don't  tremble,  for  nobody  shall 
touch  a  hair  of  your  head.  I  can  trust 
you  to  find  shelter  to-night,  and  Mark  will 
take  care  of  you  to-morrow." 

Patty  buttoned  her  shabby  coat  and 
tied  on  her  hood  as  she  walked  from  the 
kitchen  through  the  sitting-room  towards 
the  side  door,  her  heart  heaving  with 
shame  and  anger,  and  above  all  with 
a  child's  sense  of  helplessness  at  being 
parted  from  her  sister. 

"Don't  tell  the  neighbors  any  more  lies 
than  you  can  help,"  called  her  father  after 
her  retreating  form;  "an  if  any  of  'em  dare 
to  come  up  here  an'  give  me  any  of  their 
imperdence,  they'll  be  treated  same  as  you. 
Come  back  here,  Waitstill,  and  don't  go 
to  slobberin'  any  good-byes  over  her. 
She  ain't  likely  to  get  out  o'  the  village  for 
some  time  if  she's  expectin'  Mark  Wilson 
to  take  her  away." 

"I  shall  certainly  go  to  the  door  with 
my  sister,"  said  Waitstill  coldly,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  and  following 
Patty  out  on  the  steps.  "Shall  you  tell 
Uncle  Bart  everything,  dear,  and  ask 
him  to  let  you  sleep  at  his  house?" 

Both  girls  were  trembling  with  excite- 
ment; Waitstill  pale  as  a  ghost,  Patty 
flushed  and  tearful,  with  defiant  eyes  and 
lips  that  quivered  rebelliously. 

"I  s'pose  so,"  she  answered  dolefully; 
"though  Aunt  Abby  hates  me,  on  account 
of  Cephas.  I'd  rather  go  to  Dr.  Perry's, 
but  I  don't  like  to  meet  Phil.  There 
does  n't  seem  to  be  any  good  place  for  me, 
but  it's  only  for  a  night.  And  you'll  not 
let  father  prevent  your  seeing  Mark  and 
me  to-morrow,  will  you?  Are  you  afraid 
to  stay  alone?  I'll  sit  on  the  steps  all  night 
if  you  say  the  word." 

"No,  no,  run  along.  Father  has  vented 
his  rage  upon  you,  and  I  shall  not  have 
any  more  trouble.  God  bless  and  keep 
you,  darling.    Run  along!" 

"And  you're  not  angry  with  me  now, 
Waity?  You  still  love  me?  And  you'll 
forgive  Mark  and  come  to  stay  with  us 
soon,  soon,  soon?" 

"We'll  see,  dear,  when  all  this  unhappy 
business  is  settled,  and  you  are  safe  and 
happy  in  your  own  home.-  I  shall  have 
much  to  tell  you  when  we  meet  to- 
morrow." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Current  Events. 

The  new  Liberal  Cabinet  was  svrorn  in  at 

Ottawa  Dec.  29th.    See  elsewhere  in  this 


George  Tate  Blackstock,  K.C.,  one  of 
the  foremost  criminal  lawyers  in  Canada, 
died  in  Toronto  on  Dec.  72th,  at  the  age 
of  64  years. 

*  *    *  *. 

An  X-ray  apparatus  for  curing  deep- 
seated  cancer  was  installed  in  the  General 

Hospital,  Toronto,  last  week. 

'  '      *  -  *    *  # 

The  Queenston-Chippawa  power  de- 
velopment, the  largest  electric  plant  in 
the  world,  was  officially  opened  on  Dec. 
28th.  Sir  Adam  Beck  presided,  and  Miss 
Marian  Beck  and  Premier  Drury  released 
the  flood  of  water  into  the  first  installed 
turbine. 

*  *    *  * 

Eugene  Debs,  the  Socialist  leader  im- 
prisoned for  speaking  against  the  War, 
who  was  released  at  Christmas,  received 
an  ovation  on  his  return  to  Ms  home, 
Terra  Haute,  Ind. 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Market  Tops 


Comment  on  week  ending  Dec.  29. 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  market 


Toronto  (U.S.Y.)  

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.). 

Montreal  (East  End)  

Winnipeg  

Calgary  

Edmonton  


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  lAwm 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Division 


Week 
Ending 
Dec.  29 
306... 
57... 
48... 
352... 
348... 
275... 


Sales 
Same 
Week 
1920 
..1,552 
..  232. 
..  243 
..  408. 
..  387 
.  129. 


CATTLE 

Top  Price  Good  Steers 
Week        Week         Same  Week 
Ending      Ending       Week  Ending 
Dec.  22     Dec.  29        1920      Dec.  22 

...4,271  $  6.00  $12.00  $  7.00 

...1,171   6.50           10.00   7.00 

...1,263   6.50          10.00   7.00 

...3,134           5.25   8.00   5.50 

...1,302   5.25   7.25   5.25 


851. 


4.50 


7.50. 


4.50 


Week 
Ending 
Dec.  29 

Toronto  (U.S.Y.)   1,998... 

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.)   571... 

Montreal  (East  End)   157... 

Winnipeg   578... 

Calgary   1,044... 

Edmonton   699... 


Sales 
Same 
Week 
1920 


HOGS 

Top  Price  Selects 
Week        Week         Same  Week 
Ending      Ending       Week  Ending 
Dec.  22     Dec.  29        1920       Dec.  22 

2,540  6,021  $11 .50  $17  .00  $10.75 

475  2,127         11.75         18.50   11.25 

361  1,634         11.75         18.50   11.25 

668  4,037          10.00          15.00   9.75 

107  2,769   8.50         16.25   8.50 

104  1,561   8.75         15.75   8.75 


Week 
Ending 
Dec.  29 
82... 
282... 
337... 
27... 
25... 
21... 


Week 
Ending 
Dec.  29 

175... 
1,380... 

652... 

105... 

398... 

135... 


Sales 
Same 
Week 
1920 
..  125. 
56 

..  70. 
..  33. 
..  108. 
29. 


Sales 
Same 
Week 

1920 
..  837. 
..  818. 
..  573. 
..  727. 


CALVES 


Week 
Ending 
Dec.  IT 

...  669  

...  387.  .. 

...  937  

...  201  

...  377  

...  52... 


Top  Price  Good  Calves 
Week         Same  Week 
Ending       Week  Ending 
Dec.  29        1920       Dec.  22 

$12.50  $17  .00  $13.50 

.  10.00          13.00   10.00 

.   10.00          13.00   10.00 

.50   9.00   7.00 

..    4.50   8.00   4.50 

..    4.50   7.00   4.50 


SHEEP 

Top  Price  Good  Lambs 
Week        Week         Same  Week 
Ending      Ending       Week  Ending 
Dec.  22     Dec.  29        1920       Dec.  22 

...3,080  $11 .00  $13.00  $12.50 

...1,752          10.00          12.00   11.00 

...2,454          10.00          12.00   11.00 

...1,646   8.50     9.00 


425  1,553   8.25          10.50   8.25 

138   386   8.00         10.00   8.00 


Market  Comments. 

Toronto  (Union  Stock  Yards). 

Sales  of  stock  amounted  to  306  cattle, 
82  calves,  1,998  hogs  and  175  sheep  and 
lambs.  There  were  480  cattle  and  49 
hogs  billed  through. 

Practically  no  business  was  done  in  the 
cattle  section,  as  offerings  were  not  large 
enough  to  attract  buyers.  Most  of  the 
cattle  that  arrived  were  on  through 
billing  from  Chicago  and  Kansas  City 
to  Canadian  sea-board  for  export.  Two 
loads  of  good  butcher  cattle  brought  $6 
per  hundred,  and  a  load  of  fair  Western 
cattle  sold  at  $5.40  per  hundred.  The 
inquiry  for  stockers  and  feeders  was  light, 
but  despite  this,  the  orders  could  not  be 
filled.  Trading  will  probably  be  dull  for 
a  week  or  two. 

A  very  light  offering  of  calves  found  a 
steady  trade  with  prices  ranging  up  to 
$12.50  and  $13  for  tops. 

Odd  lots  of  choice  lambs  brought  $10 
per  hundred,  and  an  extra  choice  lot  of 
five  lambs  brought  $11.  Handyweight 
sheep  sold  from  $5  to  $5.65. 

Most  of  the  hogs  were  sold  on  the 
previous  Saturday  from  $9.75  to  $10 
f.o.b.  Fed  and  watered  selects  sold  from 
$11  to  $11.50  on  Thursday,  a  gain  of  75c. 
over  the  previous  week. 

The  total  receipts  from  January  1st  to 
December  22nd,  inclusive,  were  319,923 
cattle,  66,855  calves,  287,015  hogs  and 
267,439  sheep;  compared  with  292,827 
cattle,  76,787  calves,  308,469  hogs  and 
271,363  sheep  received  during  the  corres 
ponding  period  of  1920. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  on  the  two 
Montreal  markets  for  the  week  ending 
December  29,  amounted  to  only  105 
cattle,  619  calves,  2,032  sheep  and  lambs 
and  728  hogs.  In  addition  to  the  above 
241  cattle  were  on  though  billing  to 
Halifax  for  export  to  Great  Britain. 

The  total  receipts  were  yery  light,  but 
combined  with  the  stock  that  was  carried 
over  from  the  previous  week,  there  was 
sufficient  stock,  with  the  exception  of 
hogs,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  poor 
demand  and  a  slow  trade.  What  de- 
mand there  was  for  cattle  came  chiefly 
from  the  Jewish  butchers,  who  wanted 
some  fresh  stock  to  Kosher,  and  anything 
that  was  good  enough  to  meet  that  demand, 
sold  at  steady  or  slightly  higher  prices 
than  during  the  previous  week;  the  plain, 
common  kinds  were  hard  to  sell.  The  top 
of  the  market  was  $6.50,  paid  for  three 
steers  averaging  over  1,000  pounds. 
Several  loads  of  Western  Cattle  were  sold; 
the  best  of  these,  a  load  weighing  over 
1,200  lbs.  brought  $5.75,  and  a  number 
of  other  loads  sold  from  $4.75  to  $5.25. 
Common,  plain  steers  and  heifers  brought 
from  $2,50  to  $3.50.  A  few  good  heavy 
cows  brought  from  $4  to  $4.50,  others 
from  $4  down  to  $3  for  cutters  and  $2 
for  canners.  Bulls  brought  from  $2.50 
to  $3  for  those  of  canning  quality,  and 
from  $4.25  to  $5  or  good  handy  weights 
of  butcher  quality. 

There  was  only  a  handful  of  veal  calves 
offered,  and  those  were  sold  up  to  §10. 
Grass  calves  were  steady  from  S3  to  $3.25. 

The  sheep  and  lamb  market  was  slow 
and  much  lower.  Packers  and  butchers 
having  previously  bought  enough  for 
their  Christmas  display,  were  not  in  a 
position  to  operate  very  heavily.  Prices 
dropped  to  $8  for  lambs,  and  to  $3,50 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  over. 


No. 
26. 


TORONTO 
Avge.  Price  Range 

Price  Bulk  Sales 


Top 
Price 


No. 


MONTREA  L 
Avge.  Price  Range 

Price  Bulk  Sales 


Top 
Price 


Steers 

good  

28 

1,000-1,200 

common 

Steers 

good 

89 

700-1,000 

common 

25 

Heifers 

good  

27 

fair  ... 

25 

common 

12 

Cows 

good 

19 

common 

43 

Bulls 

good  . 

5 

common 

2 

Canners  &  Cutters 

5. 

.$  6.00  $  6.00- 


6.00. 


6.00- 


5.00. 


5.00- 


.$  6  .00 


$  $  5.60. 

$   5.10. 


4.10. 
3.25. 


Oxen. 


3.75- 
3.25- 


4.50. 


6.00 


5.00 


5.60 
3.75 


5.15. 
4.00 

5.00  . 

4.00 

3.00. 


5.25-$  5.75  $  6.50' 

4175-    5.25   5.25 


5.50 
4.50 


3.00 


4  ... 
42. 


2.60 


Calves 


Stockers 
450-800 

Feeders 
800-1,100 


Hoes 
(fed  and 
watered) 


veal 

grass. 

good 
fair. 

good, 
fair. 


78. 

4. 


11.25          10.00-  12.50   12.50 


38. 
244. 


9.00. 


selects   1,860          10.75          10.50-  11.50   11.50 


heavies, 
lights, 
sows, 
stags. 


11. 
110. 
17. 


8.50. 
9.50 


8.50- 
9.50- 


5.75   5.00-  6.50 


Lambs 


Sheep 


good, 
common. 

heavy  . 
light, 
common. 


97. 
1. 

4. 
71. 

2.. 


10 

00 

10 

00 — ■  ■ 

5 

30 

5 

00-  5.65 

11 

.50 

8 

75 

9 

75 

6 

50 

11 

00 

5 

65 

71. 
87. 
1 

810.. 
161.. 


8.50 


5 

00- 

5.35 

3 

00- 

4.50 

4 

75- 

5.25 

3 

75-. 

.4.25 

2 

75- 

3.50 

4 

00- 

4.50 

2 

75- 

3.50 

4 

00- 

5  00 

2 

.50- 

3.00 

2 

00- 

2.50 

8 

50- 

10.00 

3 

.00- 

3.50 

11 

25- 

11.75 

8 

25- 

8.75 

8 

00- 

8.50 

7. 

00- 

8  00 

5.25 
4.50 
3.50 


4.00 

5.00 
4  00 

2. .50 


3.50 


278. 
131.. 


3.50   3.00- 

3.00   3.00— 


4.00 


8.75 


8.00 


4.00 
3  90 


$  Prices  on  held-overs;  graded  previous  week. 

*  Montreal  hogs  quoted  on  basis  of  off-car  weights. 


and  $4  or  sheep.  At  these  prices  several 
loads  of  lambs  were  bought  on  export 
to  the  United  States,  and  their  outlet, 
combined  with  the  local  demand,  was 
sufficient  to  clean  up  the  market  at  the 
reductions. 

The  supply  of  hogs  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  trade,  a  usual 
occurrence  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Between  the  holiday,  when  the  demand 
for  beef  and  mutton  is  replaced  by  a 
demand  for  fowl  and  the  packers'  trade 
is  curtailed,  there  is  an  enlarged  demand 
for  hogs  to  keep  the  abattoirs  running. 
Prices  scored  an  advance  of  from  50c. 
to  75c.  per  hundred.  During  the  holiday, 
butchers'  over  stock  to  make  a  good 
display,  and  consequently  later  buy 
very  lightly  until  their  stocks  are  reduced. 
Packers  in  turn  operate  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  any  heavy  offering  of  stock 
for  the  next  week  or  two  is  apt  to  meet 
with  a  poor  demand  and  lower  prices. 

Pt.  St.  Charles. — The  total  receipts 
from  January  1  to  December  22,  inclusive, 
were  36,342  cattle,  55,882  calves,  100,732 
hogs  and  116,089  sheep;  compared  with 
45,313  cattle,  66,155  calves,  73,913  hogs 
and  108,917  sheep  received  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1920. 

East  End  — The  total  receipts  from 
Januarv  1  to  December  22,  inclusive, 
were  38,924  cattle,  463,88  calves,  61,229 
hogs  and  62,294  sheep;  compared  with 


52,868  cattle,  57,772  calves,  66,200  hogs 
and  79,406  sheep  received  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1920. 

Winnipeg. 

The  few  cattle  offered  moved  readily 
and  at  the  close  on  Thursday  it  appeared 
that  bidding  had  strengthened  by  25c. 
to  50c.  over  the  previous  close.  The 
tone  of  the  market  was,  however,  some- 
what difficult  to  estimate.  A  handful 
of  steers  of  medium  quality  and  heavy 
weights  sold  from  $4  to  $4.50  per  hundred. 
A  number  of  handyweight  killing  steers 
of  fair  grading  moved  from  $4.50  to 
$5,  and  the  remainder  from  $3.50  to  $4. 
Butcher  cows  sold  from  $3  to  $4,  and  fair 
butcher  heifers  from  $3.50  to  $4. 

The  few  calves  offered  were  readily 
disposed  of.  Veal  of  medium  to  good 
quality  sold  from  $4  to  $6,  and  a  few 
choice  veals  at  $6.50  per  hundred. 

Most  of  the  feeding  steers  offered  were 
of  only  fair  grading,  and  a  general  price 
range  was  from  $3.50  to  $3.75  per 
hundred. 

Sheep  and  Iamb  market  was  decidedly 
quiet  under  light  offerings.  A  few  good 
lambs  sold  from  $8  to  S8.50,  and  the 
mutton  sheep  from  $4.50  to  S5,  per 
hundred. 

The  hog  market  opened  at  $9,75  per 
hundred  for  selects  fed  and  watered,  and 
closed  firm  in  tone  at  $10,  on  Thursday. 


Light  runs  of  stock  are  expected  next 
week. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

A  better  trade  in  Canadian  cattle  was 
reported  from  Glasgow;  359  Canadians 
were  sold  on  December  22nd.  Ontario 
steers  sold  from  10%c.  to  ll%c,  (5%d. 
to  6J4d.)  alive.  Western  cattle  ranged 
from  9 He.  to  lOMc  (5d.  to  5lAd.) 
Ontario  bulls,  6 He.  to  7  He.  (3Hd.  to 
4d.).  United  States  steers,  ll%c.  to 
U%c.  (6d.  to  6Md.). 

British  Bacon  Market. 

Bacon  prices  unchanged.  London  re- 
ports small  supplies  and  quiet  market. 


Chicago. 

Cattle. — Beef  steers  and  fat  she-stock, 
strong  to  25c.  higher;  yearlings  up  most; 
top,  1,332-pound  steers,  $8.85;  bulk  beef 
steers,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  bulls,  strong  to 
15c.  higher;  veal  calves,  50c.  to  75c. 
lower;  canners,  stockers  and  feeders, 
steady. 

Hogs. — -Holdover  liberal;  many  held  off 
market,  top  810  to  1,150-pound  average; 
$8  practical  top;  bulk,  $6.75  to  $7.50; 
pigs  mostly  25c.  higher;  bulk  desirable, 
$8.10  to  $8.25. 

Sheep.— Fat  lamb  top,  $11.65;  bulk, 
$11  to  $11.60;  top  yearlings,  $10.35;  top 
fat  ewes,  $5.65;  very  few  here;  feeder 
lambs  top,  $10.65;  shearling  lambs,  $11. 
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Toronto  Produce 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  Wheat — No.  1  northern, 
$1.29H;  No.  2  northern  not  quoted;  No. 
3  northern,  $1.17H- 

Manitoba  Oats.— No.  2  C.W.,  54  He; 
No.  3  C.W.  not  quoted;  extra  No.  1  iced, 
52 He;  No.  1  feed,  52 He. 

Manitoba  Barley.  —  No.  3  C.  W., 
nominal. 

All  of  the  above,  track,  bay  ports. 

American  Corn. — Prompt  shipment, 
No.  2  yellow,  track,  Toronto,  71  He;  No. 
3  yellow,  70c;  No.  4  yellow,  69  He 

Ontario  Oats. — No.  2  white,  nominal. 

Ontario  Wheat. — Nominal. 

Barley.— No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  57c.  to  60c. 

Buckwheat— No.  2,  74c.  to  76c. 

Rye.— No.  2,  84c.  to  86c. 

Manitoba  Flour. — First  patents,  $7.50; 
second  patents,  $7,  Toronto. 

Ontario  Flour. — 80  per  cent,  patent,  $5, 
bulk,  seaboard. 

Millfeed. — Carlots,  delivered,  Montreal 
freights,  bags  included.  Bran,  per  ton, 
$26  to  $27;  shorts,  per  ton,  $28  to  $29. 

Provisions  — Wholesale. 

New  Zealand  butter  continued  to  have 
a  bearish  effect  on  trade.  During  last 
week  offers  of  New  Zealand  finest  were 
reported  at  35c.  per  lb.,  delivered, 
Toronto.  More  worry  to  dealers  was 
caused  by  a  sample  shipment  of  Argentine 
butter.  This  butter  was  described  as  of 
fair  quality  and  equal  to  No.  2  grade. 
The  shipper  thought  it  should  prove 
attractive  to  Toronto  dealers  on  account 
of  the  low  price,  but  as  he  neglected  to 
state  the  price  dealers  were  left  in  the 
dark.  In  spite  of  the  above  shipments 
dealers  were  holding  good  grades  of  butter 
at  steady  prices. 

The  market  for  eggs  was  quotable  as 
steady  at  lower  price  levels  for  new-laids. 
Dealers  stated  that  they  were  offering 
60c.  per  doz.  for  pullets'  eggs,  and  65c. 
for  large  size  at  country  points.  The 
demand  was  quiet  all  week. 

Trade  in  cheese  was  quiet  at  unchanged 
prices. 

Pure  lard  and  shortening  were  steady, 
and  there  was  but  little  call  for  honey, 
maple  syrup,  etc. 

Butter.— Fresh-made  creamery  pound 
prints,  44c.  to  46c;  medium  creamery, 
40c  to  42c;  best  dairy,  33c.  to  36c. 

Eggs. — No.  1  storage,  51c  to  52c; 
selects,  56c.  to  58c;  new-laid,  78c.  to 
81c;  new-laid  in  cartons,  80c.  to  83c. 

Cheese. — New,  large,  21c  to  22c; 
twins,  21  He.  to  2 2 He;  old,  large,  25c. 
to  26c. 

Pure  Lard.— Tierces,  14c.  to  14Hc; 
50-lb.  tubs,  14Hc  to  15c;  pound  prints, 
16c  to  16  He 

Shortening. — Tierces,  lb.,  12Hc.  to  13c; 
tubs,  lb.,  13c.  to  13Hc;  pails,  lo.,  13Hc 
to  14c;  pound  prints,  15  He.  to  16c 

Honey.— 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  15c.  to  16c;  5  and  2H- 
lb.  tins,  16c.  to  17c.  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey.— $3.75  to  $4.50  per  doz. 

Maple  Syrup. — Imperial  gals.,  $2.40  to 
$2.50.    Sugar— 19c.  to  22c.  per  lb. 

Beans. — Canadian  hand-picked,  $4  to 
$4.25  per  bushel;  primes,  $3.50  to  $3.75 
per  bushel. 

Poultry. 

The  market  for  poultry  was  active, 
shipments  being  fairly  large.  Quality  was 
fair  to  good,  and  prices  generally  were 
steady.  Best  demand  as  usual  was  for 
choice,  well-finished  birds. 

Per  pound  alive — Chickens,  5  lbs.  and 
over,  crate-fed,  20c;  chickens,  good  farm 
stock,  15c.  to  17c.  Hens,  6  lbs.  and 
over,  24c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  22c;  hens, 
over  4  lbs.,  15c.  to  17c.  Ducks,  5  lbs. 
and  over,  26c;  young  geese,  20c;  young 
hen  turkeys,  35c;  young  gobblers,  33c; 
old  hen  turkeys,  28c.  to  30c. 

Per  lb.  dressed — Crate-fed  chickens,  5 
lbs.  and  over,  27c.  to  30c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  20c.  to  22c;  hens,  over  6  lbs., 
25c;  hens,  over  5  lbs.,  23c;  hens  over  4 
lbs.,  15c.  to  18c  Ducks,  30c.  to  33c; 
young  geese,  25c.  to  28c;  young  hen 
turkeys,  46c.  to  50c;  young  gobblers,  45c. 
to  50c.  Old  hen  turkeys,  25c.  to  30c. 
Fruits  and  Vegetables — Wholesale. 

There  was  not  much  life  to  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  trade.  In  fruits  apples  of 
good  quality  had  the  best  call. 

Ontario  potatoes  were  a  shade  firmer, 
and  sold  in  small  lots  at  $1.40  to  $1.50 
per  bag.  Other  vegetables  were  mostly 
a  slow,  steady  trade. 

Fruits. 

Apples,  per  bbl.— Spys,  No.  l's,  $8 
to  $8.50;  No.  2's,  $7  to  $7.50;  domestic, 
$5.50  to  $6. 


Baldwins,  per  bbl.— No.,  l's,  $7  to 
$7.50;  No.  2's,  $6.50;  domestic,  $6. 

Russets,  per  bbl. — No.  l's,  $7.50;  No. 
2's,  $7;  domestic,  $6  to  $6.50. 

Kings,  per  bbl.— No.  l's,  $8  to  $8.50; 
No.  2's,  $7  to  $7.50;  domestic,  $6  to  $6.50. 

Wagners,  per  bbl— No.  l's,  $7.50;  No. 
2's,  $6.50  to  $7;  domestic,  $5.50  to  $6. 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl— No.  l's,  $5  to 
$6;  No.  2's,  $4.50;  domestic,  $4. 

Vegetables. 

Beets— $1  to  $1.25  per  bag. 

Cabbage. — $3  to  $4  per  bbl. 

Carrots. — $1  to  $1.25  per  bag. 

Celery.— $3.50  to  $4.50  per  case  of  5 
to  6  dozen. 

Onions.— $6  to  $6.50  per  100-lb.  sack. 

Parsnips.— $1  to  $1.25  per  bag. 

Potatoes— Ontario's,  $1.40  to  $1.50  per 
bag;  New  Brunswick,  $1.60  to  $1.70  per 
bag. 

Turnips.— 90c.  to  $1  per  bag. 
Tomatoes. — Hot-house,  30c.  to  35c.  per 
pound. 

Hides  and  Skins. 

Country  hides,  delivered,  Toronto. — 
Beef  hides,  4c.  to  6c;  deacon  or  bob  calf, 
50c.  to  90c;  horse  hides,  country  take- 
off, $1.50  to  $2.25;  sheep  and  lamb  skins, 
50c.  to  $1;  horse  hair,  farmers'  stock,  30c. 

City  Hides.— City  butcher  hides,  green 
flats,  5c.  to  6c. ;  calf  skins,  green  flats,  10c. ; 
veal  kip,  8c;  horse  hides,  city  take-off,  $2 
to  $2.50. 

Tallow. — City  rendered  solids  in  bar- 
rels, 4c.  to  5c;  country  solids  in  barrels; 
No.  1,  3c.  to  4c;  cakes,  No.  1,  5c.  to  6c. 

Wool. — Unwashed,  coarse,  7c;  medium, 
9c;  fine,  12c. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Prices  for  loose  hay  on  St.  Lawrence 
farmers'  market  were:  No.  1,  $24  to  $27; 
No.  2,  $20  to  $22  per  ton. 

Baled  Hay. 

Track,  Toronto,  No.  2,  $22  to  $23; 
No.  3,  $18  to  $20;  mixed,  $17.  Straw, 
$12  per  ton,  track,  Toronto. 

Seeds. 

Dealers  quoted  the  following  prices  on 
seeds  at  country  points: 

Alsike,  No.  1,  per  bushel,  $9.50  to 
10.20;  alsike,  No.  2,  per  bushel,  $8.50 
to  $9.50;  alsike  No.  3,  per  bushel,  $6  to 
$8;  sweet  clover,  No.  1,  $5  to  $5.50. 

There  is  no  demand  for  No.  2  or  No. 
3  grades  in  sweet  clover  seed;  and  the 
market  has  not  opened  for  red  clover  or 
timothy  seed. 

Last  Monday's  Live  Stock 
Market. 

Toronto,  January  3,  1922.- — Cattle. — 
Receipts,  643.  The  cattle  trade  opened 
strong  with  a  good  demand  for  all  grades. 
One  load  of  1,300-lb.  steers  sold  for  7H 
cents.  Butcher  cattle  are  selling  at  6 
to  6)4  cents  for  choice,  with  one  load  at 
6H  cents.  Cows  sell  up  to  5}4  cents, 
and  a  few  heavy  fat  bulls  brought  5  to 
5X  cents.  Canners  are  steady  a  2% 
cents,  but  choice  cattle  prices  look  a 
quarter  better  than  last  week.  The 
milker  and  springer  trade  is  at  a  stand- 
still. Quotations:  Heavy  beef  steers, 
$6  to  $7.50.  Butcher  steers,  choice,  $6 
to  $6.50;  good,  $5.50  to  $6;  medium,  $4 
to  $5;  common,  $3  to  $4.  Butcher  heifers 
choice;  $6  to  $6.50;  medium,  $4.50  to 
$5.50;  medium,  $3  to  $4.  Canners  and 
and  cutters,  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Butcher  bulls, 
good,  $4  to  $5.25;  common,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 
Feeding  steers,  good,  $5  to  $5.50;  fair, 
$4.50  to  $5.  Stockers,  good,  $4  to  $4.50; 
fair,  $3  to  $4. 

Calves — Receipts,  109.  There  are  few 
choice  veal  calves  on  the  market.  Tops 
are  going  at  12  to  12  K  cents.  Quota- 
tions: Choice,  $11  to  $12.75;  medium, 
$8  to  $10;  common,  $3  to  $6.  Milk 
cows,  choice,  $80  to  $100.  Springers, 
choice,  $90  to  $100. 

Sheep — Receipts,  408.  Lambs  opened 
strong  at  11  to  UK  cents;  handy- weight 
sheep  are  selling  at  6  cents.  The  demand 
is  good  and  receipts  were  shortly  cleaned 
up.  Quotations:  Ewes,  $1.50  to  $6; 
lambs,  $11  to  $11.50. 

Hogs — Receipts,  2,020.  Hog  prices 
are  uncertain.  Packers'  quotations  are 
10>£  cents,  fed  and  watered,  but  the  ruling 
price  will  likely  be  11  cents  or  higher. 
Quotations,  fed  and  watered  basis: 
Selects,  $11 ;  lights,  $10;  heavies,  $9;  sows, 
$5.50  to  $7. 

Buffalo,  January  2,  1922.  Cattle.— 
Receipts,  2,600.  Prices  were  steady  on 
cows  and  bulls,  and  a  quarter  lower  on 
other  grades.    Top,  $8.75. 

Hogs.— Receipts,  14,000.    Best  grades, 


$7.75  to  $8;  Yorkers,  $8.25  to  $8.50; 
pigs,  $9. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  11,000.  Top  lambs, 
$12;  best  ewes,  $5  to  $5.75. 

Calves.— Receipts,  2,400.    Tops,  14. 


Buffalo. 

Cattle. — A  very  light  supply  of  cattle 
was  offered  last  week,  and  as  a  result  a 
more  active  trade  was  had.  The  week's 
opening  showed  around  50  cars,  twenty- 
three  loads  of  which  came  over  from  the 
week  before,  and  while  sellers  were  unable 
to  secure  any  better  prices  than  for  the 
previous  week  on  the  stale  stuff,  values 
on  the  fresh  arrivals  were  regarded  a 
strong  quarter  and,  in  some  cases,  as 
much  as  a  half  dollar  higher.  Eastern 
killers  were  in  for  shipping  cattle  of 
which  there  was  only  a  small  number 
and  nothing  real  choice  was  included, 
best  here  landing  at  $7.75.  Country 
killers  and  local  slaughterers  licked  up 
the  few  butchering  cattle  in  short  order. 
Good  fat  cows  and  heifers  were  advanced 
a  quarter  and,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as 
a  half,  and  canners  sold  about  10  to  15 
cents  higher  than  for  the  week  before. 
Best  butchering  steers  here  brought  from 
$7.50  to  $7.75,  heifers  were  quotable  up  to 
$7,  but  few  were  here  that  were  good 
enough  to  sell  above  $6,  top  for  best  fat 
cows  was  $5.50,  and  good  canners  moved 
from  $2  to  $2.25.  On  bulls  the  supply 
was  light  and  values  ruled  a  good  quarter 
higher.  No  trading  to  speak  of  on 
stockers  and  feeders,  these  selling  mostly 
for  slaughter.  Milk  cows  and  springers 
were  slow  sale  and  prices  were  weak. 

Hogs. — Light  receipts  caused  a  sharp 
advance  in  hog  prices  the  first  half  of  last 
week,  but  after  Wednesday  receipts  were 
liberal  and  prices  were  hit  hard.  The 
week  opened  with  'good  weight  grades 
selling  to  local  packers  as  high  as  $9, 
Yorkers  brought  $9  and  $9.25,  and  up  to 
$9.75  was  paid  for  pigs.  The  fifth  day  of 
the  week  showing  packers'  grades  selling 
at  $7.50  and  $7.75;  Yorkers  brought  $8 
and  $8.25,  and  lights  and  pigs  ranged 
from  $8.75  to  $9,  a  few  $9.10. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Lamb  prices  were 
held  to  within  a  fifty  cent  range  last  week. 
Monday  tops  sold  at  $12;  Tuesday  the 
best  moved  at  $12.25;  Wednesday  the 
general  market  for  choice  lots  was  $12.50; 
Thursday  the  bulk  landed  at  $12.25,  and 
Friday's  trade  was  the  same  as  Wednes- 
day, majority  landing  at  $12.50.  Cull 
lambs  were  a  little  changed  all  week,  best 
selling  mostly  at-  $10.50,  few  up  to  $11. 
Sheep  prices  were  fifty  cents  higher  than 
for  the  week'  before.  Yearling  wethers 
sold  up  to  $10  and  $10.50,  aged  wethers 
brought  from  $6  to  $6.50,  and  best  ewes 
ranged  from  $5  to  $5.75. 

Calves. — Prices  were  pretty  high  all  of 
last  week.  The  first  two  days  showed  tops 
selling  at  $14,  with  culls  mostly  $10 
down,  Wednesday  best  lots  reached  up  to 
$15,  with  best  throwouts  $10.50  to  $11.50, 
and  the  next  two  days  the  market  was 
the  same  as  for  the  week's  opening,  tops 
landing  at  $14,  with  culls  ranging  from 
$10  down.  Wednesday  the  tops  out  of  a 
deck  of  Canadian  calves  sold  at  $14.50, 
with  the  culls  of  the  same  landing  at 
$11.50. 


Montreal. 

Dressed  Hogs — The  market  for  dressed 
hogs  is  displaying  a  firm  tone  in  sympathy 
with  the  market  for  live  stock.  Prices 
have  been  advanced  1  to  per  lb. 

City  abattoir  fresh-killed  stock  was 
quoted  at  17^  to  18c.  per  lb. 

Potatoes — No  change  is  reported  in  the 
market  for  potatoes.  Trade  was  slow 
at  steady  prices  car-lots  of  Green  Moun- 
tains being  quoted  at  $1  to  $1.10,  and 
Quebec  white  stock  at  95c.  per  bag  of 
90-lbs.,  ex-track. 

Poultry — As  is  usual,  following  the 
Christmas  holidays,  a  marked  falling 
off  took  place  in  the  market  for  poultry 
and  as  supplies  are  in  excess  of  require- 
ments the  trend  of  prices  is  downward. 
Quotations  are: 

Turkeys,  per  lb.,  48c.  to  50c;  ducks, 
per  lb.,  28c.  to  30c;  chickens,  (choice),  ( 
27c.  to  32c;  chickens,  (common),  18c. 
to  22c*  fowl,  (heavy),  23c.  to  25c;  fowl, 
(light),  18c.  to  22c;  geese,  27c.  to  30c. 

Butter — No  new  developments  are 
reported  in  the  market  for  butter.  Trade 
is  quiet,  indicating  that  buyers  have 
sufficient  supplies  on  hand  for  present 
needs.  Finest  September  and  October 
creamery  was  quoted  at  38c.  to  38Hc 
and  finest  fresh-made  fodder  goods  at 
at  2>$}4c.  to  36c  per  lb.    In  a  wholesale 


jobbing  way  finest  grass-made  creamery 
sold  at  40c  per  lb.,  in  solid  packages  and 
at  41c.  in  1-lb.  blocks. 

Cheese — Business  in  the  cheese  market 
is  dull,  no  demand  being  in  evidence  from 
any  source.  Finest  western  white  and 
colored  cheese  was  quoted  at  19c.  to 
19Kc.  per  lb. 

Eggs — With  more  liberal  receipts  and 
a  falling  off  in  demand,  the  egg  market 
is  showing  an  easier  tendency.  Strictly 
new-laid  eggs  were  quoted  at  75c.  to  80c; 
fall  fresh  stock  at  60c;  selected  storage 
at  52c.  and  No.  1  storage  at  47c.  per  doz. 

Grain — The  local  cash  grain  market 
is  featureless.  Demand  continues  slow 
and  sales  consist  chiefly  of  odd  car  lots 
to  meet  immediate  requirements.  The 
tone  of  the  market,  however,  was  firm 
with  No.  2  C.  W.  oats  quoted  at  58c. 
to  59c;  No.  3.  C.  W.  and  extra  No.  1 
feed  at  56c  to  57c;  No.  1  feed  at  54c. 
to  55c;  and  No.  2  feed  at  53c.  to  54c. 
per  bushel,  ex-store. 

Car  lots  of  American  corn  were  quoted 
at  72yfc.  to  13}4c.  per  bushel,  ex-store, 
Canadian  Funds,  according  to  quality. 

Millfed — The  market  for  millfeed  con- 
tinues strong  under  an  insistant  demand. 
Supplies  are  none  too  plentiful  and  if 
the  demand  continues,  higher  prices  may 
be  looked  for.  Manitoba  bran  was 
quoted  at  $26.25;  shorts  at  $28.25  and 
middlings  at  $32.25  per  ton,  including 
bags,  ex-track,  less  25c.  per  ton  for  spot 
cash. 

Baled  Hay — The  market  for  baled  hay 
continues  quiet  at  steady  prices.  Car 
lots  of  Ontario  No.  2  timothy  were  quoted 
at  $27  to  $28  and  lower  grades  at  $24  to 
$25,  per  ton  ex-track. 

Hides  and  Skins — The  market  for 
hides  and  skins  continues  to  hold  firm. 
Quotations:  Good  steer  hides,  9c; 
branded  steer  hides,  6c;  cow  hides,  9c; 
bull  hides,  6c;  good  light  calfskins,  12c. 
to  14c;  grassers,  10c;  sheep  skins,  55c. 
to  65c,  and  horsehides  at  $2.25  to  $2.75 
each. 


Canadian  Jersey  Notes. 

The  following  paragraph  regarding 
Jersey  breeders'  activities  was  sent  in  by 
W.  E.  Ashton,  Fieldman  of  the  Jersey 
Cattle  Club.  The  good  test  being  made 
by  the  Jersey  heifer,  "Lady  Oxford  of 
Kenmuir",  owned  by  W.  J.  Elliot,  Kings- 
ville,  Ont.,  conclusively  proves  that  the 
small  breeder  can  successfully  do  official 
testing.  This  heifer  started  her  test  at 
the  age  of  1  year,  248  days  and  the  day 
she  was  two  years  old  milked  28  lbs. 
Mr.  Elliot  is  principal  of  the  High  School 
at  Kingsville,  so  is  not  equipped  to  grow 
many  of  the  feeds  essential  to  high 
production.  The  work  he  is  doing  with 
his  two  Jerseys  on  official  test  shows  never- 
theless, that  the  small  breeder  can  success- 
fully test  his  cows. 

Jersey  breeders  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  milking  cows  of  the  Maple- 
hurst  herd  owned  by  H.  W.  Edwards  & 
Son  are  now  in  their  new  quarters.  The 
recently  completed  dairy  barn  at  Maple- 
husrt  is  38x80ft.  and  is  of  such  construc- 
tion that  it  gives  an  abundance  of  light 
to  every  animal.  While  the  stable  is  of 
the  latest  design  the  outstanding  features 
are  the  great  number  of  windows  and  the 
unique  method  of  tying  with  chains. 
The  old  barn  on  the  Maplehurst  farm 
will  be  used  for  young  stock  and  horses. 

The  newly  established  Jersey  herd  at 
the  Gables  Farm,  Foster,  Que.,  has  given 
such  satisfaction  that  J.  W.  Norcross  has 
decided  to  build  another  stable  next 
year  so  that  he  can  house  one  hundred 
Jerseys. 

Shorthorns  in  R.  O.  P. 

Four  mature  Shorthorn  cows  qualified 
recently  in  the  Record  of  Performance, 
with  records  up  to  8,389  lbs.  milk  and 
358  lbs.  fat.  The  cows  qualifying  are: 
Rosa  B.  5th,  7,135  lbs.  milk  and  264  lbs. 
fat;  Butter  Belle,  8,389  lbs.  milk  and 
358  lbs.  fat;  Rosabelle,  7,701  lbs.  milk 
and  336  lbs.  fat;  Merry  Maid,  7,652  lbs. 
milk  and  320  lbs.  fat.  In  the  three-year- 
old  class  there  Were  Reyburn  Belle,  with 
6,676  lbs.  milk  and  294  lbs.  fat;  Merry 
Maid  2nd,  7,858  lbs.  milk  and  344  lbs. 
fat;  Maple  Hill  Star,  6,341  lbs.  milk 
and  261.  fat. 


Editor  The  Farmer's  Advocate: 
In  remitting   I   must  say  the 
Christmas  Number  is  a  dandy — 
the  best  yet. 

Jas.  McCaw. 
Wellington  Co.,  Ontario. 
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Questions  and  Answers  About 
the  Dairy  Standards  Act. 


Continued  from  last  week's  issue. 


19.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have 
daily  testing,  instead  of  the  composite 
samples  which  I  understand  are  to  be 
taken? 

No,  we  do  not  think  so,  because  this 
would  be  very  expensive  and  would  not 
really  be  any  more  beneficial  or  protective 
to  the  patron.  Practical  experience  and 
many  tests  have  been  carried  out  which 
show  that  a  composite  sample  of  milk, 
properly  taken  and  preserved,  will  give 
satisfactory  results.  If  this  is  the  case, 
daily  testing  is  unnecessary  and  im- 
practicable on  account  of  the  expense. 
At  the  same  time,  if  the  patrons  of  a 
factory  preferred  this  method  and  were 
willing  to  bear  the  expense,  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  it.  After  all  is  said 
and  done,  are  not  your  questions  on  this 
point  assuming  more  or  less  that  the 
tester  and  cheese-maker  are  dishonest? 
Even  under  the  present  pooling  system 
you  must  trust  somebody  besides  your- 
self. What  is  to  hinder  the  man  who 
weighs  the  milk  from  giving  one  patron 
more  weight  than -another?  If  we  are  to 
assume  that  nobody  is  honest  but  our- 
selves, we  will  lead  miserable  lives,  and 
we  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  every 
reasonable  precaution  that  can  be  taken 
has-been  provided. 

20.  You  have  convinced  me  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  fair  test 
under  the  Act  and  that  perhaps  some  of 
my  suspicions  have  been  groundless,  but 
there  is  one  point  which  I  would  like 
cleared  up  as  regards  the  value  of  the 
fat  for  cheese-making.  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  casein  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  cheese,  and  our  cheese- 
maker  tells  me  that  it  is  not  the  fat  that 
influences  the  yield  of  cheese. 

We  do  not  like  to  reflect  upon  the 
capability  of  your  cheese-maker,  but  it 
is  evident  that  he  does  not  understand 
the  product  he  is  making  every  day,  or 
he  would  make  no  such  statement  to 
you  as  that.  Casein  is  certainly  a 
valuable  constituent  of  cheese,  but  it 
acts  as  a  "holder"  for  the  fat  and  moisture. 
Both  fat  and  casein  are  necessary,  and 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  one  is  as  necessary 
as  the  other.  The  average  composition 
of  cheddar  cheese  is  about  as  follows: 
made  from  3.2  per  cent,  milk  it  will  have 
about  34  per  cent,  water,  31  per  cent, 
fat  and  25  per  cent,  casein;  made  from 
4  per  cent,  milk  it  will  have  about  33 
per  cent,  water,  34  per  cent,  fat  and  24 
to  25  per  cent,  casein.  In  further  support 
of  the  value  of  fat  in  cheese-making,  the 
following  table,  compiled  as  a  result  of 
250  experiments  made  during  five  years 
at  the  O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  with  nearly 
200,000  pounds  of  milk,  testing  from  2.7 
to  5.5  per  cent,  fat,  is  of  interest. 


Per  cent,  fat 

Lbs.  cheese 
from  100  lbs. 
milk 

Lbs.  milk  for 
1  lb.  cheese 

3.0 

8.9 

11.2 

3.5 

9.5 

10.5 

4.0 

10.4 

9.6 

4.5 

11.1 

9.0 

5.0 

11.8 

8.5 

This  table  needs  no  further  comment, 
but  as  a  practical  illustration,  did  you 
ever  note  the  increased  yield  of  cheese  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  cows  are 
well  along  in  the  lactation  period  and 
the  average  test  of  the  milk  is  gradually 
increasing?  Further  experimental  data 
is  available  from  many  sources  to  show 
that  high-testing  normal  milk  makes 
more  cheese  than  low-testing  milk. 

21.  I  understand  from  the  above  that 
milk  of  a  good  fat  test  will  make  more 
cheese  than  milk  with  a  lo\v  fat  test,  but 
it  has  been  argued  very  frequently  that 
payment  for  milk  according  to  test  will 
have  the  effect  of  improving  the  quality 
of  the  cheese.  I  cannot  see  how  increas- 
ing the  yield  will  increase  the  quality 
also.  Will  you  please  explain  this  point 
to  me? 

We  have  made  some  inquiries  on  this 
point,  and  are  told  that  milk  for  cheddar 
cheese  making  should  contain  at  least 
3  per  cent,  fat,  for  the  best  quality  of 
cheese.  If  the  milk  contains  less  than  3 
per  cent,  fat,  the  cheese  has  too  great  a 
proportion  of  casein  or  curdy  matter  to 


the  fat,  and  such  cheese  tends  to  be'dry 
and  hard,  which  is  not  liked  by  consumers. 
There  appears  to  be  a  gradual  reduction 
in  the  fat  content  of  milk  delivered  for 
the  manufacture  of  cheese.  While  up 
to  the  present  this  apparently  has  not 
injured  the  quality  of  Canadian  cheese 
to  any  extent,  it  is  feared  that  if  the  fat 
content  is  lowered  very  much  more,  the 
quality  of  Canadian  cheese  will  suffer, 
hence  the  need  of  paying  for  milk  by 
test,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  average  percentage  of  fat 
in  milk  delivered  to  cheese  factories. 

22.  Of  course,  you  are  speaking  now 
of  low-testing  and  high-testing  milk  that 
is  of  the  same  quality  so  far  as  cleanliness 
and  sanitation  are  concerned? 

Yes.  It  is  quite  possible,  of  course, 
for  low-testing  milk,  if  properly  cared  for, 
to  make  better  cheese  than  a  richer  milk 
improperly  cared  for,  but  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  it  is  just  as  likely  that  low 
testing  milk  will  be  improperly  cared  for 
as  that  high-testing  milk  will  be  delivered 
to  the  factory  in  poor  condition.  Pay- 
ment based  on  the  fat  content  of  milk 
will  certainly  not  overcome  all  difficulties 
in  producing  a  high-quality  cheese.  It 
is  only  one  step  toward  improvement, 
but  even  if  we  cannot  eliminate  all  the 
difficulties,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
good  reason  why  we  should  not  eliminate 
as  many  as  we  can. 

23.  Will  not  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
under  this  Act  depend  to  quite  an  extent 
upon  the  breed  of  cows  that  the  milk 
producer  keeps?  Take,  for  instance,  a 
herd  cf  Holsteins  and  a  herd  of  Jerseys  or 
Ayrshires;  is  not  this  a  case  of  favoritism 
by  which  the  Government  attempts  to 
penalize  the  owners  of  Holstein  cows,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  more 
numerous  than  the  others? 

We  do  not  think  you  have  put  this 
question  in  the  fairest  way.  We  have 
never  heard  anyone  even  suggest  that  a 
man  should  be  penalized  because  he 
keeps  Holstein  cows.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  cannot  see  any  reason  why  a  man 
who  keeps  good  Holstein  cows  should 
suffer  more  from  the  Act  than  the  man 
who  keeps  Ayrshires  or  Jerseys.  Nature 
never  intended  the  Holstein  cow  to  give 
milk  as  rich  in  fat  as  the  milk  of  an 
Ayrshire  or  a  Jersey;  neither  did  Nature 
intend  that  the  Ayrshire  or  Jersey  should 
giye  as  much  milk  as  the  Holstein.  We 
have  already  said  that  to  make  the  best 
quality  of  cheese,  milk  should  test  at 
least  3  per  cent,  fat,  and  it  is  true  that 
there  are  some  Holstein  cows  that  are 
giving  milk  with  a  lower  test  than  this. 
These  cows,  however,  are  not  bringing 
the  most  credit  to  the  breed,  and  the 
Holstein  cow  has  demonstrated  »in 
thousands  of  cases  that  she  can  produce 
milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent,  fat,  if  a 
little  care  is  given  to  her  breeding  and 
feeding.  As  we  see  it,  the  question  of 
breed  does  not  enter  into  the  matter  at 
all.  It  is  not  the  breed  that  is  being 
penalized,  but  the  man  who  has  been 
careless  enough  to  neglect  both  the  yield 
of  milk  and  its  fat  test.  If  one's  cows 
are  yielding  plenty  of  milk  with  a  low 
test,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  just 
as  much  money  from  them  as  from  other 
cows  giving  less  milk  and  a  higher  fat 
test.  If  one  has  neglected  both  the  yield 
and  the  fat  test,  do  you  think  it  is  fair 
that  the  progress  of  the  dairy  industry 
should  be  held  up  on  his  account? 

24.  I  had  never  thought  of  the  matter 
in  that  light  before,  and  it  seems  to  me 
now  that  it  is  the  man  and  not  the  breed 
that  is  to  be  considered;  but  after  all 
is  said  and  done,  why  should  the  Govern- 
ment make  it  compulsory  for  the  patrons 
of  our  cheese  factory  to  take  pay  for 
their  milk  according  to  its  fat  test? 
If  we  do  not  want  to  do  this  thing,  why 
should  we  be  forced  to  do  it? 

No  doubt  you  realize  that  this  is  about 
as  difficult  a  question  as  you  could  ask. 
You  may  not  know  that  the  Province  of 
Quebec  enacted,  about  a  year  ago,  a 
similar  compulsory  law  which  is  to  come 
into  force  in  1924.  This  is  not  mentioned 
merely  to  justify  compulsion,  but  to 
show  that  the  farmers  of  Ontario  are  not 
the  only  ones  subject  to  compulsory 
legislation.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to 
whether  the  same  result  could  not  have 
been     achieved     through  educational 
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You  will  cultivate  and  assist  your  land  in  every  possible  way  the  coming 
season.  Why  not  go  a  step  further,  and  when  you  have  a  promising  crop,  start 
in  early  on  the  pests  and  blights  that  will  try  to  undo  all  your  good  work  of 
cultivating? 

Spraying  needs  no  argument.  Your  best  friends  and  the  most  progressive, 
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is  recognized  throughout  Canada  as  the  standard  of  quality.    Why  experi- 
ment when  purchasing  for  your  new  house?  ■ 

We  carry  a  stock  of  Pressed  and  Rug  Brick  for  winter  delivery.    Sam-  _ 

pies  on  application.  fg 

MILTON  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  LTD.  - 

HEAD  OFFICE:                        -                       MILTON,  ONTARIO  ■ 


Three  Thirty-pound  Show  Calves 

HAMILTON  HOUSE  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  a  30-lb.  bull  that  is  a  show  bull  as  well,  write  u=  regarding  these- 
three  referred  to.    Quality  and  pedigree  considered,  we  guarantee  you 
cannot  duplicate  the  price  anywhere  on  the  continent.    We  also 
nave  lower  record  bulls,  priced  accordingly,  and 
just  at  present  could  spare  a  few  females. 
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COBOURG,  ONT. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Now  is  the  time  to  earn  money  by  securing  new  subscriptions  to — 
THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE. 

The  rate6  have  just  been  reduced  to 

One  Year,  SI. 50  Two  Years  $2.50.  Three  Year?,  $3.00. 

We  will  allow  you  a  gene  ous  commission  on  each  new  subscription  you  secure.  Write  to-dayf  *■ 
instructions. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LTD.  London  Ont. 
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Big  Qppmiuniiies 
for  Powerfermer^ 

Make  $150  to 
$300  a  Month 

Right  on  the  farm  jobs  pay  big 
money  to  trained  men.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  coun- 
try's 10  million  autos,  trucks  and 
tractors  are  used  on  farms.  They  all 
need  service.  Thousands  of  lighting  plants 
being  installed.  Gas  engines  by  the  million  in  use 
In  every  section  repair  shops  and  garages  are  need- 
ed. Power  farms  employ  meo  at  big  pay  to  operate  tractors, 
autos  and  trucks  and  service  them  when  occasion  demands. 

It  all  means  a  greatfuture  at  certain  big  pay  to  ambi- 
tious go-getting  men.  You  can  do  it.  Ho  Previous 
Experience  Necessary.  Takes  only  a  few  weeks 
to  learn.  Jobs  open.  Detroit  trained  men  preferred. 

Learn  Trade  At  Aute  Center 

Come  to  Detroit— to  the  Michigan  State 
Auto  School.  Train  head  and  hand.  Famous 
Factories  endorse  M.  S.  A.  S.  —  supply  latest  equip- 
ment. Detroit  is  the  logical  place  to  learn.  Here  are 
the  world's  great  auto  and  accessory  plants.  Her*  is 
the  heart  of  the  business.  No  other  place  can  give  you 
such  first-hand  knowledge. 

Stay  As  Long  As  You  Like 

Start  any  time.  Train  for  the  big  money 
jobs  on  Money-Back  Guarantee.  Take  a  full 

Automotive  Course,  or,  any  one  of  its  money-making 
branches.  You  can  be  an  Auto  Electrician;  a  Tire  Re- 
pair Expert;  a  Battery  Service  man*  a  Chauffeur;  De 
monstrator;  Repair-man;  Welder:  Machinist,  or 
specialize  In  motorized  farming— operating:  tractors,  etc. 
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Auto  School" 
A.  G.  ZELLER,  President 
1^1  Auto  Bids.  3729  Woodward  Ave.    DETROIT.  MICH. 
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ON  FACE 


And  Neck.  Burned  and 
Itched.  Cuticura  Healed. 


"I  had  pimples  and  a  sort  of  rash 
on  my  face  and  neck.    They  would 
/?<rj\     bum  and  Itch  and  when 
fc%P>~\    I  scratched  would  become 
K'^.pL  re(i  and  scaly  and  peel 
I'  was  bard  for  me 
to  sleep  and  I  dreaded  to 
go  anywhere. 
'jk&f  neard  of  Cuticura 

1  ~~  Soap  and  Ointment  and 
used  them.  My  face  began  to  get 
smooth  and  stopped  itching  and 
burning,  and  when  I  had  used  the 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  for 
about  a  month  I  was  healed." 
(Signed)  Miss  Cora  Lim,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Dlackfoot,  Idaho,  Feb.  23,  1920. 
Use  Cuticura  for  all  toilet  purposes. 

Soap  25c  Ointment  25  and  53c.  Talcum  25c.  Sold 
throughout  IheDominion.  CanadianDepot: 
Lyraaos,  Liaated,  344  St  Paul  St,  W.,  Montreal, 
Cuticura.  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 
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methods,  but  we  believe  it  may  fairly 
be  assumed  from  past  experience  that  if 
improvement  in  our  dairy  herds  is  to  be 
secured  through  cow-testing,  breeding, 
selection  and  careful  feeding,  there  should 
be  some  other  incentive  to  breed  for 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  The  volun- 
tary increase  in  the  number  of  factories 
paying  by  test  will  probably  be  gradual, 
but  comparatively  slight,  and  unless  all 
cheese  factories  pay  for  milk  by  test  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  our  dairy  herds 
would  be  noted  for  some  time.  Speaking 
very  plainly,  the  enforcement  of  the 
L>airy  Standards  Act  may  possibly  cause 
a  temporary  loss  of  revenue  to  some 
producers,  and  it  is  even  possible  that 
in  a  few  cases  some  injustice  may  be 
worked.  Both  the  loss  and  the  injustice 
are  certainly  to  be  regretted  if  they  occur, 
•ii  I  benefits  to  the  whole  industry 
will  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  dis- 
advantages to  some  of  those  engaged  in  it. 
Alter  all,  this  is  the  only  way  that  progress 
can  ever  be  made. 

25.  You  may  be  right,  but  it  seems 
rather  hard  to  think  that  if  my  cows  turn 
out  to  be  low  testers  I  may  have  to  take 
a  rather  heavy  loss  in  disposing  of  them 
at  a  sacrifice  and  replacing  them  with 
others  that  will  give  higher-testing  milk. 
I  cannot  sell  these  low-testing  cows  to  my 
neighbors,  unless  I  tell  them  that  they 
are  low  testers. 

You  must  remember  that  even  under 
the   Dairy  Standards  Act  it  will  not 
.  necessarily  be  the  low-testing  cow  that 
I  should  be  sacrificed  for  lack  of  profit, 
j  If  a  cow  giving  milk  with  a  low  percentage 
:of  fat  yields  a  sufficiently  large  volume 
in  a  year  she  may  be  more  profitable 
jthan  another  cow  giving  a  lesser  volume 
of  milk,  but  of  a  high  test.  Suppose 
lone  cow  gives  8,000  lbs.  of  3  per  cent, 
milk  in  a  year,  and  another  gives  5,000 
lbs.  of  4  per  cent,  milk  in  a  year.  The 
first  cow  will  yield  240  lbs.  fat  from  3  per 
cent,  milk,  while  the  second  cow  will 
give  only  200  lbs.  of  fat  from  4  per  cent, 
milk.    Not  only  the  fat  content  but  the 
weight  of  milk  must  be  considered  in 
estimating  the   value  of  the   cow.  It 
looks  as  though  we  must  stop  somewhere 
and  that  if  we  keep  on  much  longer  we 
may  reach  a  point  where  it  will  take  so 
many  pounds  of  milk  to  make  a  pound 
of  cheese  that  the  returns  to  the  dairy- 
men will  be  disappointing,  and  dairymen 
may  be  forced  to  break  away  from  what 
has  been  for  many  years  the  "backbone" 
of  dairying  in  this  Province. 

26.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
arguments  for  the  Act,  but  it  does  seem 
strange  that  where  the  patrons  of  a 
factory  have  not  asked  for  an  Act  of  this 
kind,  and  may  even  have  tried  paying 
by  test  for  a  year  and  given  it  up,  they 
should  still  be  told  it  is  a  good  system. 
What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Under  the  pooling  system  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  patrons  who  are  producing 
average  or  high-testing  milk  are  carrying 
the  patrons  producing  low-testing  milk. 
From  the  answers  that  we  have  already 
given  you,  you  must  see  that  even  if  your 
factory  does  not  want  the  Act,  it  imposes 
nothing  but  what  is  absolutely  fair  upon 
you.  If  you  yourself  are  producing  low- 
testing  milk  and  do  not  want  the  Act, 
does  it  not  look  a  little  small  on  your 
part  to  expect  that  your  neighbor  should 
continue  to  give  you  some  of  the  money 
that  is  rightfully  his  each  month,  because 
the  same  weight  of  his  milk  will  yield 
more  cheese  than  the  same  weight  of 
yours?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  cows 
are  yielding  high-testing  milk,  is  it  not 
foolish  on  your  part  to  insist  on  handing 
over  to  your  neighbor  some  money  that 
properly  belongs  to  you,  especially  when, 
as  already  shown,  payment  by  test  would 
be  for  the  improvement  of  the  dairy 
industry  generally,  by  increasing  the 
yield  of  cheese,  improving  the  quality, 
encouraging  the  improvement  of  our 
dairy  cattle,  and  in  the  long  run  creating 
better  returns  to  the  wide-awake  dairy- 
man? 

27.  Have  you  any  information  to 
indicate  how  the  milk  sent  to  our  factories 
would  test  on  the  average? 

The  only  information  we  have  at  hand 
was  secured  in  1916,  when  the  milk 
from  8,875  herds  in  Western  Ontario, 
delivered  to  cheese  factories,  was  tested. 
There  were  102  herds  averaging  2.6  per 
cent.;  94  herds  averaging  2.7  per  cent.; 
349  averaging  2.8  per  cent.;  351  averaging 
2.9  per  cent.;  1,222  averaging  3  per 
cent.;  852  averaging  3.1  per  cent.;  1,632 
averaging  3.2  per  cent.;  1,035  averaging 
3.3  per  cent.;  1,288  averaging  3.4  per 
cent.;  595  averaging  3.5  per  cent.;  605 


averaging  3.6  per  cent.;  185  averaging  3.7 
per  cent.;  211  averaging  3.8  per  cent.; 
73  averaged  3.9  per  cent.;  100  averaged 
4  per  cent.;  26  averaged  4.1  per  cent.; 
41  averaged  4.2  per  cent.;  12  averaged 
4.3  per  cent.;  10  averaged  4.4  per  cent  ; 
7  averaged  4.5  per  cent.;  6  averaged  4.6 
per  cent.;  4  averaged  4.7  per  cent.;  and 
1  averaged  4.8  per  cent.  Thus  it  can 
be  seen  that  out  of  all  the  herds  there 
were  considerably  over  75  per  cent  that 
tested  between  3  and  3.5  per  cent  fat. 
This  is  not  a  wide  variation  for  the  ma- 
jority of  herds,  and  one  might  safely 
say  that  the  adjustments  would  not 
bear  upon  the  individual  dairyman  as 
severely  as  he  may  think  before  the  Act 
is  enforced.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
after  a  year's  trial  there  will  be  many 
patrons  now  unfavorable  to  the  Act,  who 
will  see  its  benefits  and  would  not  like 
to  go  back  to  the  old  pooling  system. 

28  You  have  not  said  anything  yet 
as  regards  the  necessity  for  the  clause 
relating  to  the  pasteurization  of  whey  and 
other  by-products.  This  will  cost  more, 
and  I  cannot  understand  for  the  life  of 
me  why,  when  I  am  merely  going  to  feed 
this  whey  or  skim-milk  to  the  pigs,  it 
should  have  to  be  pasteurized  and  add  to 
the  expense  of  cheese-making. 

You,  no  doubt,  know  that  a  great 
many  cattle  are  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis. This  percentage,  we  under- 
stand, is  3.78  per  cent  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario  for  the  year  ending  March  31; 
that  is  to  say,  this  is  the  percentage  of 
tubercular  cattle  which  were  found  at 
inspected  meat  establishments  by  officers 
of  the  Health  of  Animals  Branch,  Ottawa. 
For  all  Canada,  the  percentage  is  4.37 
per  cent.,  the  percentage  in  Quebec  being 
5.62  per  cent.,  and  in  Manitoba,  6.60  per 
cent.  Among  these  cattle  it  is  often 
found  that  there  are  cows  whose  milk 
is  loaded  with  the  germs  of  tuberculosis. 
At  no  stage  in  the  process  of  cheese- 
making  is  the  milk  heated  high  enough  to 
kill  disease  germs.  If  there  are  disease 
germs  in  any  of  the  milk,  and  the  mixed 
whey  is  returned  to  the  farms  where  no 
disease  is  present,  it  is  certain  to  spread 
the  trouble.  The  same  applies  to  by- 
products from  the  creamery,  except  where 
the  cream  or  skim-milk  is  pasteurized. 

29.  Will  pasteurizing  the  whey  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  tuberculosis?  I  do  not 
see  how  this  can  be  when  it  is  not  being 
fed  to  the  cattle. 

Pasteurization  of  whey  will,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  prevent  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  among  hogs.  The  increase 
of  tubercular  hogs  has  been  very,  very 
rapid  in  the  last  ten  years.  Of  all  the 
hogs  going  through  inspected  establish- 
ments in  Canada  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1921,  19.77  per  cent,  were 
tubercular.  The  percentage  for  Ontario 
alone  was  21.63  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  10.46  per  cent,  in  1910.  For  Quebec 
it  was  only  10.19  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  7.23;  for  Manitoba,  26.09  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  3.7;  Saskatchewan, 
21.22  per  cent,  as  compared  with  14.23 
(fitst  inspection  in  1913);  Alberta,  23.59 
per  cent.,  as  compared  with  5.59  and 
in  British  Columbia,  17.30  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  7.27  (first  inspection  in 
1913).  These  figures  will  indicate  to 
you  the  alarming  spread  of  tuberculosis 
in  swine. 

30.  But  is  there  any  evidence  to  show 
that  swine  become  tubercular  as  a  result 
of  being  fed  whey? 

Yes,  there  is  very  good  evidence  indeed. 
You  noticed  that  the  percentage  of 
tubercular  swine  is  much  less  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  to-day  than  in  any 
other  province.  In  fact,  the  percentage 
has  actually  decreased  from  11.6  per 
cent,  in  1913  to  10.19  per  cent,  in  1921, 
whereas  the  percentage  in  Ontario  in- 
creased from  16.05  per  cent,  in  1913  to 
21.63  per  cent,  in  1921.  Now,  Quebec 
has  had  a  law  compelling  cheese  factories 
to  pasteurize  the  whey  since  1909,  but 
it  was  enforced  rather  slowly,  so  that 
when  the  war  broke  out  there  were  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  cheese  factories 
pasteurizing  the  whey  in  Quebec.  When 
we  consider  also  that  Quebec  has  the 
second  highest  percentage  of  tubercular 
cattle,  we  have  still  further  evidence  of 
the  value  of  pasteurization  in  reducing 
the  number  of  tubercular  swine. 

31.  How  do  the  hogs  contract  tuber- 
culosis from  the  cattle?  Will  you 
explain  this  a  little  more  fully? 

Dr.  F.  Torrance,  Veterinary  Director- 
General  for  Canada,  has  explained  the 
matter  in  this  way:  "We  find  that  swine, 
in  almost  every  case,  derive  the  disease 
from  cattle,  and  they  do  it  in  one  of  three 
chief  ways.    They  get  the  disease  by 


drinking  milk  which  is  directly  given  to 
them  by  farmers  as  the  surplus  product 
of  the  farm,  milk  derived  from  tuberculous 
cows.  Or  they  get  _the  milk  second 
hand,  as  it  were,  after  it  has  gone  through 
a  separating  machine  and  is  given  to 
them  as  skim-milk.  If  there  are 
tubercular  cattle  on  the  farm  the  hogs 
are  certain  to  become  tubercular.  In 
this  case  the  disease  is  limited  to  the 
farm  itself.  Where  the  milk  reaches  the 
hog  from  a  creamery  as  separated  milk, 
or  comes  to  the  hog  as  whey  from  a 
cheese  factory,  the  farm  on  which  that 
hog  is  situated  may  have  no  tubercular 
cattle,  but  among  all  the  clients  who  are 
bringing  milk  or  cream  to  the  factory  if 
there  is  one  farm  upon  which  there  are 
tubercular  cattle  that  produce  tubercular 
milk,  all  the  product  of  that  factory  is 
infected,  and  every  farmer  who  is  taking 
home  skim-milk,  or  whey  from  that 
factory  is  running  a  chance  of  infecting 
his  swine  with  tuberculosis.  Another 
way  in  which  swine  obtain  tuberculosis 
is  by  following  cattle  in  the  yard.  If 
there  are  any  particles  of  grain  un- 
digested in  the  droppings  of  the  cattle, 
the  hog  is  apt  to  root  through  the  manure 
in  order  to  obtain  the  food.  It  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  tubercular  cows  pass 
out  the  germ  of  tuberculosis  in  the  manure. 
Hogs  which  are  permitted  to  root  over 
manure  piles,  where  the  herd  is  tuber- 
culous, are  almost  sure  to  contract  the 
disease.  That  manner  of  contracting  the 
disease  is  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  through 
the  milk." 

32.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  pasteur- 
izing? 

It  has  been  found  from  recent  in- 
vestigations at  the  Eastern  Dairy  School, 
Kingston,  Ontario,  that  it  will  mean 
about  $1  to  $1.50  per  ton  of  cheese  in  the 
ordinary  factory. 

33.  What  is  actually  meant  by 
pasteurization? 

According  to  the  Act  itself,  "pasteur- 
ization shall  mean  that  the  whey  shall 
be  heated  to  155  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
at  least  thirty  minutes,  and  other  by- 
products shall  be  heated  to  170  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  ten  minutes." 

34.  Is  there  any  other  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  pasteurization,  than  the 
control  of  tuberculosis  in  swine? 

Yes.  During  the  past  season  a  con- 
siderable number  of  yeasty  or  fruity- 
flavored  cheese  were  produced,  which  is 
not  doing  the  reputation  of  Ontario  cheese 
any  good.  The  factories  that  were 
properly  pasteurizing  the  whey  were 
practically  free  of  this  defect  in  the  cheese, 
and  the  keeping  quality  is  generally 
superior  to  the  cheese  showing  yeasty  or 
fruity  flavor.  Yeasty  milk  comes  from 
returning  unpasteurized  whey  in  the  milk 
cans,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  way  by  which  this  difficulty  of  yeasty 
cheese  may  be  eliminated  except  to  either 
discontinue  returning  the  whey  in  the 
milk  cans,  or  by  proper  pasteurization  of 
the  whey. 

35.  I  think  perhaps  these  are  all  the 
questions  I  had  in  mind,  except  one. 
Do  you  not  think  that  with  the  Dairy 
Standards  Act  in  force,  breeders  who  sell 
pure-bred  cattle  should  be  more  careful 
to  give  the  fat  test  of  the  milk  yielded 
by  their  cows? 

We  asked  this  question  of  a  prominent 
dairy  authority  not  long  ago,  and  this  is 
his  answer:  "The  advance  of  public 
opinion  will,  no  doubt,  compel  all  breed- 
ers of  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  to  test  each 
cow's  milk  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
furnish  the  information  asked  for  relative 
to  cattle  offered  for  sale  as  regards  the 
weight  and  percentage  of'  fat  in  milk 
produced.  The  two  greatest  advances  we 
may  expect  in  the  pure-bred  dairy  cattle 
business  in  the  near  future  are — accurate 
tests  of  milk  produced  and  clean  herds. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a 
breeder,  or  club,  who  offers  animals  for 
sale  which  have  no  reliable  records,  or 
which  have  not  a  clean  bill-of-health, 
will  find  that  these  animals  cannot  be 
sold  for  much  more  than  grade  prices. 
A  pedigree  lacking  performance  and 
good  health  will  no  longer  sell  an  animal  . 
at  high  prices." 


Editor  The  Farmer's  Advocate: 
The  first  column  of  your  editorial 
page,  with  its  warnings  and  sug- 
gestions, is  frequently  worth  the 
subscription  price  of  the  paper. 

J.  B.  Nelson. 
Essex  Co.,  Ontario. 


January  5,  1922 
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Agricultural  Items. 


Jimmy  "  Once." 

Continued  from  page  11. 
You  can  see  Billy  Dan  at  the  raising  and 
explain  to  him  that  you  heard  of  his 
accident." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mary  who  was  at 
all  times  accustomed  to  sacrificing  her- 
self for  the  others.  Her  motherly  soul 
always  led  her  to  deny  herself.  Now 
that  her  mother  was  so  anxious  to  go  to 
the  raising  she  would  go  with  Howard 
though  she  was  womap  enough  to  know 
just  what  her  mother  had  in  mind. 

But  on  one  point  she  was  stubborn. 
She  would  not  sit  in  the  front  seat  be- 
side Howard?  After  urgent  protests  her 
mother  had  to  take  tha$  position  of  honor 
while  Mary  sat  in  the  back  with  the 
young  girls. 

Howard's  purpose  in  telling  untruths 
that  would  soon  be  found  out  and  do  his 
cause  harm  will  be  intelligible  to  anyone 
who  knows  country  life.  Ask  why  this 
man  has  remained  a  bachelor  or  that 
woman  is  an  old  maid  and  invariably  you 
will  get  the  explanation  that  he  or  she 
was  engaged  once  but  "someone  made 
trouble  between  them."  Where  people 
live  without  much  society  it  would  seem 
that  the  wound  of  love  strikes  more  deeply 
than  in  the  cities  where  the  whirl  of 
social  enjoyments  enable  them  to  forget. 
A  misunderstanding  between  country 
lovers  is  likely  to  prove  a  more  serious 
affair  than  a  misunderstanding  between 
city  lovers.  They  brood  over  their 
wrongs  and  nurse  them  until  they  ruin 
their  lives.  Obeying  a  desperate  instinct 
young  Claus  determined  that  if  Billy 
Dan  had  beaten  him  in  his  love-making 
to  Mary  he  would  "make  trouble  between 
them."  If  she  quarrelled  with  Billy  Dan, 
then  Howard  might  possibly  have  a 
chance  to  improve  his  position  with  her. 
In  any  case  he  would  not  be  forced  to 
suffer  the  misery  of  seeing  her  wedded  to 
his  rival.  So  he  carefully  laid  his  plans 
for  making  trouble  between  them  and 
carried  them  out  brazenly.  But  he  was 
not  counting  cn  Jimmy  Once,  whose 
wrath  he  had  aroused  by  interrupting  a 
very  enjoyable  little  horse-race  and  by 
doing  so  dirty  a  trick  as  "taking  a  wheel 
off"  Billy  Dan. 

Though  young  Claus  lost  no  time  he 
was  not  quite  quick  enough.  Just  as 
the  automobile  reached  the  road  Billy 
Dan  and  the  roan  were  pulling  up  to 
turn  into  the  lane.  The  automobile 
passed  within  a  couple  of  rods  of  the 
buggy — near  enough  for  Mary  to  see  the 
hurt  and  angry  look  on  Billy  Dan's  face 
and  for  Billy  Dan  to  see  her  in  the  back 
seat  between  her  two  laughing  sisters, 
with  her  mother  sitting  prim  and  satisfied 
beside  Howard  on  the  front  seat.  Howard 
did  not  look  at  either,  but  let  out  a  burst 
of  speed  that  carried  the  automobile  to 
the  scene  of  the  raising  in  a  few  minutes. 
(Concluded  in  next  issue.) 


Coming  Events. 

Eastern  Ontario  Dairymen's  Conven- 
tion, Ottawa,  January  5-6. 

Ontario  Experimental  Union,  O.A.C., 
Guelph,  January  10  and  11. 

Western  Ontario  Dairymen's  Con- 
vention, London,  January  11-12. 

Ottawa  Winter  Fair,  Ottawa,  January 
16-20. 

Ontario  Corn  Show,  Armories, 
Chatham,  January  24-27. 

National  Dairy  Council,  annual  meet- 
ing, Winnipeg,  January  30-31. 
k  Canadian    Produce   Association  Con- 
vention, Winnipeg,  January  30-31. 

Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Convention, 
Toronto,  February  7-9. 

Dominion  Fruit  Growers'  Convention 
Toronto,  February  9-10. 

Ontario  Fairs  and  Exhibitions  As- 
sociation, Annual  Convention,  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  February  7  and  8. 

Ontario  Horticultural  Association,  An- 
nual Convention,  King  Edward  Hotel, 
Toronto,  February  9  and  10. 

Ontario  Plowmen's  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto, 
February  14. 

Ontario  Vegetable  Growers'  Annual 
Meeting,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto, 
February  15. 

Ontario  Vegetable     Growers'  Annual 


Convention,  Forrester's  Hall,  22  College 
Street,  Toronto,  February  16. 

Breeders'  meetings,  Toronto,  February 
13  to  17. 


Sale  Dates  Claimed. 

Jan.  11,  22. — Jos.  Cunningham,  R.  2, 
Thorndale,  Ont. — milking  Shorthorns. 

Jan.  20,  1922.— Carleton  County  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Club;  W.  H.  Graham, 
(Secretary),  Carp,  Ont. 

Jan.  24-27,  1922.— Ont.  Corn  Show, 
Chatham  Poultry  Show  and  Peninsula 
Live-Stock  Breeders'  sale. 

Jan.  25,  1922.— W.  G.  Bailey,  Estate 
Paris,  Ont.;  Holstein  dispersal. 

Jan.  25,  1922— Victoria  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association,  Lindsay,  Ont. 

Jan.  27,  1922— Cecil  J.  Stock,  Clare- 
mont. — Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  Short- 
horns. 

Feb.  20,  21,  1922.— McLean  County 
Farm  Bureau,  Bloomington,  111.,  annual 
sale. — Percherons. 

Feb.  22,  1922.— Caledonia  Shorthorns, 
Club  Sale. 

March  1,  1922. — Annual  sale  of  pure 
bred  cattle,  Guelph.  Fat  Stock  Club, 
Guelph. 

March  2,  1922.— Bruce  County  Breed- 
ers, Clinton. 

March  8,  1922— T.  G.  Brown,  Ancaster, 
Ont.;  Holstein  dispersal. 

March  28,  1922— Huron  County  Breed- 
ers' Association,  Wingham. 


Lincoln  Sheep  Breeders. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Lincoln  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  was 
held  recently  in  Chicago,,  the  following 
officers  were  elected.  President,  Ed. 
de  Gex,  Kerwood  Ont.,  Vice-President, 
David  Coupar,  Marlette,  Michigan,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, David  T.  Knight,  Mar- 
lette, Michigan.  Directors,  W.  E.  Bryan, 
Portland,  Indiana;  T.  L.  Patrick,  Ilderton, 
Ont.;  Joseph  Linden,  Denfield,  Ont., 
J.  R.  Bickett,  Zenia,  Ohio,  Duncan 
Mitchell,  Glencoe,  Ont.,  and  Wm.  Riddell, 
Monmouth,  Oregon.  In  common  with 
other  associations  registrations  were  not 
as  numerous,  consequently  the  directors 
recommended  and  the  annual  meeting 
decided  that  an  annual  membership  fee  of 
$2  be  imposed  starting  January  1,  1922, 
also  transfers  were  raised  from  10  to  25 
cents.  The  rule  passed  some  years  ago 
allowing  only  American  or  Canadian- 
bred  Lincolns  to  compete  for  association 
money  was  amended  to  include  imported 
stock.  The  secretary's  salary  was  set  on 
a  percentage  basis  of  registration  and 
transfer  fees.  The  general  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  the  rangemen  were  so  hard  hit 
by  financial  stringency  and  lower  prices 
of  wool  and  lambs  that  trade  would  be  of 
small  volume  in  that  line.  All  members 
reported  fair  demand  for  No.  1  stock 
and  there  was  strong  enquiry  from 
Japan  and  Brazil,  representatives  of 
both  countries  being  interested  much  in 
the  Lincoln  exhibit  at  the  International 
Stock  Show.  The  new  secretary  will  be 
only  too  pleased  to  receive  any  news  such 
as  sales,  description  or  photos  of  sheep 
and  the  point  was  strongly  emphasized 
that  the  secretary  was  only  the  paid 
servant  of  the  association  and  to  be  a 
success  must  receive  the  co-operation 
of  all  members.  The  meeting  closed  with 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  and  deep  sense 
of  appreciation  of  the  faithful  services  of 
the  retiring  secretary,  Mr.  Bert  Smith 
who  so  ably  filled  the  position  for  a  number 
of  years  and  by  his  courtesy  and  unfailing 
promptness  in  all  matters  won  the  esteem 
of  all  whom  he  had  business  to  transact. 
The- members  also  felt  that  this  was  no 
time  for  pessimistic  views  but  rather 
strive  to  produce  better  animals  than 
ever  and  if  prices  and  regulations  would 
permit,  import  some  real  good  specimens 
and  make  a  good  showing  at  all  principal 
fairs.  Grants  for  shows  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  directors. 


Following  the  forcible  removal  from 
Cairo  to  Suez  of  said  Zagloul  Pasha,  a 
nationalist  leader  and  five  of  his  followers, 
by  order  of  the  British  military  authori- 
ties, riots  broke  out  in  Upper  Egypt. 
British  seamen  are  guarding  the  ports  of 
Suez,  Ismailia,  Port  Said  and  Alexandria. 
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Banking  by  Mail 

Those   living   at  a 
distance  can  do  their 
Banking  By  Mail  just  as 
safely  and   conveniently  as 
though  done  in  person.  Many 
Farmers  save  themselves  special 
trips  to  town  by  adopting  our 
system  of  Banking  By .  Mail.  The 
Manager  will  explain  this  helpful  plan. 
Write  or  see  him,  the  next  time  you  are 
in  town. 


TH€  MERCHANTS  BANK. 


Head  OfF.ce:  Montreal.    OF  CANADA 


Established  1864. 

With  Its  149  branches  in  Ontario,  47  branches  in  Quebec,  1  branch  In  New  Brunswick,  3  branches  In  Nova 
Scotia,  44  branches  In  Manitoba,  44  branches  In  Saskatchewan,  87  branches  in  AJbena  and  14  brwnchea  In 
British.  Columbia,  serves  rural  Canada  most  effectively.  ■ 

WRITE  OR  CALL  AT  NEAREST  BRANCH. 


Good  Condition  is  the  Secret 
Of  Profitable  Stock  Raising 

It  will  pay  yuu  to  keep  your  herds  in  condition.  Good  sanitation  alone 
does  not  prevent  losses  from  abortion,  tuberculosis,  udder  trouble  and  reten- 
tion of  afterbirth.    By  supplying  a  necessary  element  in  your  feed 

MAPLE  LEAF  STOCK  TONIC 

builds  up  nervous  system,  digestive  and  generative  organs  so  that  cattle 
resist  disease.    Read  what  one  of  the  2,500  successful  users  says: 

Woodstock'.  Ont. 

Maple  Leaf  Stock  Tonic  Mills,  Limited,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Gentlemen: — After  using  your  Stock  Tonic  for  considerable  time  I 
wish  to  give  the  following  testimonial: 

I  have  had  such  wonderful  results  that  I  think  it  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  farmers  who  have  had  abortion  to  know  what  your  Tonic  will 
do  for  them.  I  had  abortion  very  badly  when  your  agent,  Mr.  Taylor, 
called  on  me,  and  after  using  it  I  never  had  another  case,  and  my  cows 
dropped  their  afterbirth  nice  and  clean.  After  taking  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions of  not  breeding  my  aborted  cows  for  two  months  after  abortion,  I 
found  that  when  breeding  them  they  did  not  need  to  be  bred  the  second 
time,  and  I  feel  that  your  Tonic  has  done  all  that  you  claim  for  it;  and  as 
a  Tonic  1  think  it  is  the  best  conditioner  I  have  ever  used,  and  would 
not  do  without  it  any  more. 

Yours  very  truly  (Name  given  on  request) 

P.S. — I  had  six  cows  abort  out  of  my  herd  of  twelve. 

Write  us  for  complete  details,  giving  the  size  of  your  herd. 

MAPLE  LEAF  STOCK  TONIC  MILLS,  LIMITED 

164  King  St.  East,  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


WANTED  —  A  PARTNER 

A  successful,  experienced  pure-bred  Holstein  breeder  desires  a 
partner  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  breeding  estab- 
lishments in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  A  wonderful  opportunity 
is  offered.    For  all  particulars  write 

H.  H.  BAILEY,  PREMIER  SALES,  Guelph,  Ont.,  Can. 


Canadian  Pacific. 
"Vancouver  Express. 
Winnipeg-Calgary- Vancouver. 

Passengers  for  Western  Canada  will 
find  the  "Vancouver  Express"  leaving 
Toronto  10.00  p.m.,  daily,  a  most  con 
venient  train,  stopping  at  and  connecting 
for  all  principal  points. 

Equipment     consists  of  First-Class 
coaches,  up-to-date  Standard  and  Tourist 
Sleeper,  Compartment,  Observation,  Din 
ning  and  Colonist  cars. 

The  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Canada  is 
along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

For  tickets,  reservations  and  full  in 
formation  apply  to  any  Canadian  Pacific 
Ticket  Agent. 

Canadian  Pacific 
Toronto-North  Bay. 
Sleeping  Car  Service. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  are  operating 
through  Standard  Sleeping  Car  between 
Toronto  and  North  Bay  as  follows: 
Leave  Toronto  8.30  p.m.,  daily  except 
Saturday.  Returning  leave  North  Bay 
6.10  p.m.,  daily  except  Sunday. 

Full  particulars  and  reservations  from 
Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents. 


FOR  SALE 

Annual  White  Blossom 
Sweet  Clover 

"Hubam"  seed,  northern  grown;  scarified  and  true 
to  type;  a  limited  quantity ,  $2.00  per  lb.  for  10 
lbs.  or  over.    Sow  5  lbs.  per  acre  for  growing  seed. 

MURRAY  GIBSON,  Brucefield  Ontario 


No  Option — -"I  hear  Charlie's  on  his 
feet  again." 

"Yes,  poor  boy  his  creditors  took  his 
car." 


"A  Sur-Shot 

Bot  and  Worm  Remover 

A.  B.  Frasch,  of  Didsbury,  Alberta, 
writes:  "A  mare  that  was  boarding  here 
was  in  such  bad  shape  that  the  owner  told 
me  to  shoot  her,  and  so  I  did,  but  I  used 
two  doses  of  "A  Sur-Shot,"  and  she  is  a 
fat  colt  again  at  10  years  old." 

Order  to-day.  It  only  costs  you  a  few 
cents  per  head  to  treat,  with  a  money-back 
guarantee  if  we  fail  to  get  results.  $5.00 
or  $3.00  size,  complete  with  instrument. 
At  your  dealer  or  postpaid  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine.  The  above 
trade  mark  is  your  protection. 
Literature  sent  upon  request. 

Fairview  Chemical  Co.,  Limited 

Regina,  Sask. 
Or  Box  364,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Universal  Portable  and  Folding  Bath  Tub 

with  or  without  instantaneous  water  heater 
attached,  permits  all  bath-room  comforts  of 
a  millionaire  in  any  room.    No  plumb- 
ing. Equally  suitable  for  country  or 
town  home  Sensation  of  London 
Fair.    30  days'  trial.  Moderate 
priced.    Ask  about  our  Indoor 
Chemical  Closets. 
Universal  Metal  Products  Co. 
64  Assumption  St.  Walkerville,  Ontario 
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Founded  1866 


POVITRY 


AND 


Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Each  initial  count6  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  75  cents. 

BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,   trap    nested    stock;    Cockerels    S4  00 
Twenty  thousand  baby  chicks.   Send  for  catalogue. 
Cooksville  Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville,  Ont. 


BARRED  RUCK  COCKERELS  —  DO  NOT 
miss  this  chance.  Our  birds  are  noted  the 
country  over  as  layers.  Choice  cockerels  two 
and  three  dollars.  Centra]  Ontario  Poultry  Yards, 
Colborne,  Ontario.  

BRED    TO-LAY    BARRED    ROCK  (GUILD 
Strain)      Cockerels  $3  each:   Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded.    David  A.  Ashworth 
Denfield,  Ont.  

CHOICE  YOUNG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
toms;  well  marked;  sire  an  exceptionally  fine 

bird.    Also  some  choice  Rhode  Island  Red  cock- 

erels.    John  Brady,  Glanworth,  Ont. 

FOR  SALE  —  PURE-BRED  sTo  RHODE 
Island  cockerels  and  a  few  R.-C,  $3.00  each 

Also  pullets  81. 35  each.    Good  winter  layers  W 

B.  Mountain,  Cheltenham,  Ont. 

FOR  SALE—  TOULOUSE,  EMBDEN* 
African,  Chinese  geese;  Pekin,  Rouen,  White 

and  Fawn  Runner  ducks.  Pencilled  Runner  drakes, 

Muscovy    drakes.    Pearl   Guinea   fowl.  Model 

Poultry  Farm,  Fred.  Lacey,  Proprietor,  Highland 

Creek.  Ont.  

PRIZE  -  WINNING    MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
Turkeys  for  sale.   Angus  Beattie,  Wilton  Grove, 
R.  1. 

ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK- 
erels:  winter  laying  strain;  three  dollars.  Alex 

McKinney,  R.  1,  Erin,  Ont.  

WINNERS  AGAIN  —  SECOND  PRIZE 
Barred  Rock  Pen,  Canadian  Laying  Contest, 
Ottawa.  Husky,  trap-nest  cockerels,  four  and  five 
dollars  each;  exhibition  cockerels  from  five  dollars 
each.    W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer  246,  Meaford,  Ont. 

WANTED 

Crate  fed  chickens  (dressed) 

Large  fat  hens  alive. 
Write  for  price  list. 

WALLER'S 

704  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

 Established  over  35  years- 

"We  wish  to  thank  all  our  customers 
and  friends  for  past  favors  and  extend  our 
very  best  wishes  for  a  very  happy  and 
prosperous  New  Year. 

C.  A.  MANN  &  CO. 
78  King  St.        -        London,  Ont." 


Questions  and  Answers. 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  Help  and 
Situations  Wanted  and  Pet  Stock. 

TERMS  —  Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion. 
Each  inrtial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 

EXPERIENCED  FARM  HAND  WANTS  WORK 
on  dairy  farm;  age  22  years.    Apply  Box  73, 
Farmer  s  Advocate. 


300-Acre  Farm  With  Season's  Crops 
5  Horses,  Poultry,  30  Cattle 

Hoss,  stovewood,  cream  separator,  full  im- 
plements, etc.  included;  in  one  Dominion's  best 
farming  sections,  convenient  advantages,  100  acres 
rich  loam  tillage,  large  pasture,  wood,  timber, fruit- 
10-room  brick  house,  2  big  barns,  stable,  poultry 
house,  garage,  windmill,  etc.  To  settle  affairs  all 
89000,  part  cash,  easy  terms.  Details  page  22  Big 
Illus.  Catalogue  Canadian  Farm  Bargains.  Free. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 

206  S  Manning  Chambers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 


More  Chiropractors 
Urgently  Needed 

Become  a  Chiropractic  Doctor.  The 
one  profession  not  overcrowded.  Our 
graduates  have  more  patients  than  they 
can  attend  to.  More  practitioners  are 
needed  at  once.  If  you  have  ambition 
and  a  fair  education  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  a  real  profession. 
The  College  term  is  just  commencing. 
Enroll  now. 

Write  for  new  Bulletin. 
TORONTO  COLLEGE  OF  CHIROPRACTIC 
842  Broadview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


For  Sale:  Good,  Pure  Seed  Grain 

O.  A.  C.  No.  3  Oats,  S1.50  per  bus.:  O.  A.  C.  No. 
21  Barley.  S1.25  per  bus.,  grown  in  1920;  splendid 
sample.  These  prices  for  not  less  than  10-bus. 
loss,  shipped  C.O.D.  Send  bags  when  ordering, 
otherwise  29c.  each  extra. 

D.  G.  CAMPBELL,  R.R.   2,   Listowel,  Ont. 

For  Sale:   Gas  Engine,  (I.  H.  C.) 

8  h.-p.    First  class  repair.    Cheap  for 
quick  sale.  Write 
Box  75,  Farmer's  Advocate,  London,  Ontario 


Miscellaneous. 

Taxidermy. 

Where  could  I  obtain  a  correspondence 
course  in  taxidermy?  J.  G. 

Ans. — Write  the  Northwestern  School 
of  Taxidermy,  Omaha,  Neb.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  school  in  Canada. 

Swollen  Legs. 

A  six-year-old  mare  had  what  ap- 
peared to  be  scratches.  The  fetlocks 
have  swollen  up  and  there  is  a  discharge. 
What  treatment  would  you  advise? 

B.  H. 

Ans.— If  the  mare  is  not  in  foal  give 
8  drams  aloes  and  2  drams  ginger,  and 
follow  up  with  13^  ounces  Fowler's 
solution  of  arsenic  twice  daily  for  a  week. 
Apply  a  warm  poultice  of  linseed  meal 
and  powdered  charcoal  for  two  days  and 
nights,  then  dress  three  times  daily  with 
a  lotion  made  of  1  ounce  each  of  acetate 
of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc  to  a  pint  of 
water. 

Income  Tax. 

I  am  a  retired  farmer  (married  man) 
owning  no  property  in  the  township.  I 
have  an  income  of  fifteen  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars.  Can  the  township  assess 
me  on  the  full  amount  of  my  income? 

2.  What  amount  am  I  exempt? 

3.  Can  township  assess  wages? 
Ontario.  W.  H. 
Ans.— 1.  Yes. 

2.  None. 

3.  Yes.  The  foregoing  answers  are 
in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  ap- 
plicable to  cases  such  as  yours.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  if  the  sources  of  your 
income  were  fully  stated  we  might  find 
that  some  of  it  was  exempt. 

Silage  for  Horses. 

Is  there  any  danger  in  feeding  corn 
silage  to  horses?  Will  it  have  a  tendency 
to  cause  worms?  What  is  a  good  recipe 
for  destroying  worms?  W.  D. 

Ans. — One  must  be  careful  when  feed- 
ing corn  silage  to  horses.  The  main 
danger  lies  in  portions  of  moldy  silage 
being  eaten.  There  is  little  or  no  danger 
in  feeding  good,  sweet  silage,  free  from 
mold.  We  have  never  heard  of  it  having 
a  tendency  to  cause  worms.  For  a  horse 
affected  with  worms,  mix  l}4  ounces  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
tartar  emetic,  and  1  ounce  of  calomel. 
Make  into  twelve  powders  and  give  a 
powder  night  and  morning  in  damp  feed, 
or  as  a  drench.  If  the  mare  is  not  in 
foal,  give  a  purgative  of  8  drams  aloes 
and  2  drams  ginger. 

Misrepresentation. 

I  bought  two  Jersey  heifers  from  a 
farmer  about  the  15th  of  September. 
He  represented  them  to  be  in  calf;  one 
to  be  due  on  Dec.  3rd,  the  other  to  be 
due  on  Jan.  5th.  He  was  to  keep  them 
until  fall,  and  then  to  deliver  them  to  me. 
At  the  1st  of  Oct.  I  gave  him  a  cheque 
in  full.  On  the  10th  of  November  he 
delivered  them.  Later  I  find  that  one 
of  the  heifers  is  not  in  calf. 

1.  Can  I  force  him  to  take  the  heifer 
back,  or  both? 

2.  If  he  will  not  take  her  back  then, 
can  I  sue  him  for  the  damage  of  her  not 
being  in  calf? 

3.  By  giving  him  the  cheque  ahead, 
does  that  relieve  him  of  his  liability? 

Ontario.  A.  S. 


Ans.— 1. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  No. 


No. 


C.  J. 


Holstein  Markings. 

1.  What  white  markings  are  required 
on  a  pure-bred  Holstein?  Is  it  necessary 
to  have  white  stockings? 

2.  I  have  a  sow  that  is  breathing  very 
heavy  and  coughs  at  times.  She  is  not 
with  pig,  and  has  been  this  way  for  three 
weeks  or  more.  She  eats  hearty  but 
breathes  very  heavy.  A.  W. 

1.  Animals  showing  the  following 
markings  are  not  accepted  for  entry  in 
the  Canadian  Holstein-Friesian  Herd- 
Book:  (1)  Solid  black,  (2)  solid  white, 
(3)  black  switch,  (4)  solid  black  with 
white  on  belly  only,  (5)  black  on  legs  be- 
ginning at  feet  and  extending  to  knees 
and  hocks.  Four  legs  so  marked  will 
debar  from  registry,  (6)  black  on  legs 


beginning  at  feet  and  extending  to  knees 
and  hocks  with  white  interspersed.  One 
leg  so  marked  will  debar  from  registry. 
(7)  Grey  or  mixed  black  and  white, 
generally  prevailing.  (8)  Patches  of 
other  colors  than  black  and  white:  red, 
brown,  dun,  etc.    (9)  Red  and  white. 

2.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  sow.  If  she  continues 
to  eat  hearty  she  may  get  over  the 
trouble,  but  if  she  begins  to  lose  her 
appetite  it  might  be  the  wisest  thing  to 
dispose  of  her. 

Hatching  Duck  Eggs. 

How  are  duck  eggs  hatched  in  an 
incubator?  A.  S. 

Ans. — There  is  practically  very  little 
difference  between  the  hatching  of  duck 
eggs  in  an  incubator  and  the  hatching  of 
hen  eggs.  It  is  desirable,  of  course,  to 
operate  the  machine  at  about  102°  to 
103°  with  an  accurate  thermometer  lying 
on  top  of  the  eggs,  the  bulb  touching  an 
egg.  The  eggs  require  to  be  turned  twice 
daily,  and  with  duck  eggs  I  think  it  is 
advisable  to  cover  them  with  a  moist 
cloth,  preferably  flannel,  which  has  been 
dipped  in  water  at  a  temperature  of 
about  100°,  with  most  of  the  water  wrung 
out.  We  usually  leave  this  cloth  on  the 
eggs  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  daily, 
either  while  the  eggs  are  outi  of  the 
machine  or  in  it;  in  most  cases  while  the 
eggs  are  in  the  machine.  Other  than  this 
the  machine  is  operated  as  usual. 

W.  R.  G. 

Digging    a  Drain. 

A  four-inch  tile  drain  runs  from  A  on  to 
B,  outletting  in  B's  woods.  A,  planning 
'on  putting  a  larger  tile  on  his  own  land, 
suggests  to  B  that  a  larger  tile  be  put 
across  B,  A  agreeing  to  pay  his  fair  part 
of  the  costs.  B  hires  a  reliable  ditcher 
and  has  six-inch  tile  put  in  to  replace  the 
four-inch  tile  running  from  outlet  to  A's 
fence,  1,700  tile  being  put  in.  B's  area 
drained  is  probaoly  three  times  greater 
than  A's.  A  pays  a  share  equal  to  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  cost  or  about  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  four  and 
six-inch  tile  used. 

Did  A  pay  a  fair  amount  towards  the 
cost  of  the  ditch  or  should  B  have  paid 
the  whole  cost?  R.  M. 

Ans. — A,  in  paying  the  difference  be- 
tween a  four  and  a  six-inch  tile  is  pay- 
ing his  share  as  far  as  the  tile  is  concerned. 
If  this  were  a  new  drain  that  would  be 
his  portion,  because  B.  requires  a  drain 
and  would  have  to  install  it.  He  can  lay 
a  6-inch  for  practically  the  same  digging 
cost  as  the  4-inch.  This  being  a  repairing 
proposition  made  necessary  to  a  large 
extent  because  of  A.  using  a  larger  tile, 
A  should  be  responsible  for  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  digging..  F.  L.  F. 

Keeping  Pigs  on  Shares. 

As  A  had  his  barn  burned,  B  takes 
a  sow  that  was  saved  and  agrees  to  keep 
her  until  after  farrowing.  He  gets  her 
on  November  30.  What  share  of  the 
pigs  should  B  have  for  keeping  her  until 
the  pigs  are  ready  to  wean? 

2.  What  is  a  good  ration  for  pigs 
weighing  around  100  lbs?  A.  E.  L. 

Ans. — It  is  rather  difficult  to  state 
just  what  number  of  pigs  B  should 
have.  It  will  depend  to  a  certain  extent 
on  how  well  he  feeds  the  sow  and  what 
trouble  he  takes  in  caring  for  her  at 
farrowing  time,  and  also  the  attention 
given  the  young  pigs  '  until  they  are 
weaned.  He  will  have  the  sow  practically 
three  months,  and  it  should  be  worth 
about  a  dollar  a  week  to  feed  her.  If  the 
young  pigs  are  given  any  extra  feed  and 
milk  it  would  be  worth  considerably 
more.  Young  pigs  are  selling  at  from 
$4  to  $5  apiece,  so  that  to  break  even 
B  would  need  to  have  at  least  three  pigs. 
However,  no  one  should  take  advantage 
of  his  neighbor's  adversity. 

2.  Barley  and  rye  makes  fairly  heavy 
feed  for  pigs  of  that  age.  Finely-ground 
oats  and  shorts  could  be  added  to  the 
barley  and  rye;  in  fact,  there  could  be 
equal  parts  of  these  feeds  until  the 
pigs  weigh  about  150  lbs.,  and  then  the 
oats  and  shorts  decreased  and  the  barley 
increased.  If  mangels  are  available  they 
should    be    fed  daily. 


THE 

MOLSONS 

BANK 

Incorporated  1855 

Capital  &  Reserve  $9,000,000 


Over  130  Branches 


Why  not  deposit  the  money  you  are 
now  receiving  from  the  sale  of  your 
crops  in  a  Savings  Account  with  The 
Molsons  Bank  and  have  it  in  safety 
and  earning  interest  and  yet  avail- 
able when  you  need  it  for  stock, 
implements  or  buildings,  etc. 


You 

Can  Save  Money 

save  work,  increase  your  earnings  and 
make  your  Grove  profitable  by  using  a 

CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR 
It  will  get  the  most  out  of  every  drop 
of  your  sap,  will  produce  Syrup  of  the 
very  highest  light  golden  quality. 
Don't  experiment — be  POSITIVE  you 
are  making  your  Grove  yield  every 
dollar  it  should.  You  can't  bo  sure 
without  the  CHAMPION  EVAPORA- 
TOR. 

A.  size  for  every  need.  Easy  payment 
terms. 

Send  for  a  copy  of'  our  Catalogue. — It 
is  Free. 

\jheGMMMMfg.Co.Limited  \ 
~'58Wellinqton  St. 
MONTREAL. 


Modern  methods  making  Maple  Sugar 
and  Syrup,  described  in  booklet, 
"  Maple  Sugar  in  Canada.**  Available 
Free,   Dapt,   of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 


Farm  Labor 


Farmers  requiring  help  for  the  spring  sea- 
son, or  year  1022,  are  requested  to 
t  apply  at  once  to 

H.  A.  MACDONELL 

Director  of  Colonization 
Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO 

Applicants  should  state  whether  they  re- 
quire experienced  or  inexperienced  single 
men;  or  experienced  married  men  with  or 
without  families;  length  of  time  services 
will  be  required  and  rate  of  wages.  Appli- 
cations will  be  filled  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  received — pref- 
erence given  yearly  engagements. 

The  information  is  required  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible,  so  that  ample  time  may  be 
given  our  Emigration  Officers  in  the  Old 
Land  to  secure  the  very  best  farm  hands 
available. 

By  authority  of  the 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY 

Minister  of  Agriculture. 


BURLINGTON 

"CABLE 

BAND" 

SILO 

Write  For 
Illustrated 
Folder 

THE  NICHOLSON 
LUMBER  CO.  Ltd. 
BURLINGTON,  ONT. 


PATENT  SOLICITORS — Fetherstonhaugh 
&  Co.  The  old-established  firm.  Patents 
everywhere.  Head  Office  i  Royal  Bank 
Buildings,  Toronto.  Ottawa  Office:  S 
Elgin  Street.  Offices  throughout  Canada. 
Booklet  free. 


January  5,  1922 
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America'  8 
Pioneer 

Dog 
Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co. 

Inc. 

118  West  31st  Street 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


J 


V  

MILK  BEEF 

Red  Polled  Cattle 


The  Breed  that  Lead  in  Dual-Purpose 


Write  for  fall  sales  list. 

RED  ARROW  FARMS 
Canonto,  Frontenac  Co. 


Ontario. 


Aberdeen-  Angus 

A  few  typey  young  bulls 
and  females  to  offer,  of 
choice  breeding  and  in- 
dividuality. 

Shropshire 

and 

Southdown 
Sheep 

Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes 
for  breeding  purposes  or  fitted  for  the 
show-ring. 

Inspection  invited.  Satisfaction  assured. 
LARKIN  FARMS,  Queenston,  Ontario 


Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario. 

Telephone — Oakwood.  Railway — Lindsay, 
 G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R.  

Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS  SOUTHDOWNS 
COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Queen's  Edward. 

ROBT.  McEWEN,    R.    4,   London,  Ontario. 

Stanley  Farm 

Has  for  sale  a  fourteen-month-old 

Aberdeen  -  Angus  Bull 

of  just  the  right  age  and  breeding  to  improve  any-' 
one's  herd.    Get  full  description,  pedigree 
and  price  by  writing  to 
J.   E.   SMALLMAN,    Box  539,  London,  Ont. 

Clydesdales  and  Hackney  Stallions 

FOR  SALE 

Four  Clydes  and  one  Hackney,  from  imported  sires 
and  dams.  Broken  to  the  harness  and  guaranteed 
right  in  every  way.  With  size,  quality  and  breed- 
ing to  spare.  Will  be  sold  at  your  own  price,  as 
they  have  got  to  go.  Also  some  Clydesdale  and 
Hackney  mares  and  fillies.    For  particulars  write: 

JAS.  A,  MYLES,  R,R.  No.  4,  Epping,  Ontario 

Glenfoyie  Clydesdales 

and  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 

are  of  the  best  breeding.  Big  in  size,  high  in 
quality.  Offering  includes  two-year-old  stallion, 
1st  in  Toronto;  several  choice  fillies;  also  bulls 
and  heifers  from  big  milking  cows.  Prices  to 
suit  the  times. 

STEWART  M.  GRAHAM,      Lindsay,  Ont 

Messers.  A.  J.  Hickman  &  C*. 

Halse  Grange,  Brackley,  England 

Exporters  of  all  Breeds 
of  Pedigree  Live  Stock. 

Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogue  and  see  what  we 
can  do  for  you.    Whether  you  want  show 
or  breeding  stock,  buy  direct  from 
England  and  save  money. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Tanning  Groundhog  Skin. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  take  the  hair 
off  a  groundhog  skin,  and  how  is  the 
skin  tanned?  J.  M. 

Ans. — In  another  column  a  recipe 
for  tanning,  with  or  without  the  hair  on, 
is_  given.  The  same  principle  applies 
in  tanning  all  skins. 

Weights  of  Vegetables. 

What  is  the  legal  weights  for  beets, 
carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  etc.? 

E.  R.  K. 

Ans. — According  to  the  Inspection 
Sale  Act  of  1920,  a  bushel  of  beets  weighs 
50  lbs.;  carrots,  50;  onions,  50;  parsnips, 
45;  potatoes    60;  turnips,  50. 

Wild  Flax  For  Feed. 

I  have  a  quantity  of  wild  flax  which  I 
understand  is  good  feed  for  horses  and 
cattle.    How  much  of  it  could  be  fed? 

R.  J. 

Ans.— The  wild  flax  is  of  somewhat 
the  same  nature  as  the  common  flax,  and 
can  be  fed  to  horses  and  cattle  at  about 
a  handful  at  each  feed.  As  wild  flax 
is  a  weed,  one  should  have  it  thoroughly 
ground  before  feeding  in  qider  to 
prevent  its  spiead.  • 

Duck  Feathers. 

How  much  aie  geese  and  duck  feathers 
worth,  and  where  could  I  sell  them? 

F.  L. 

Ans.— We  are  not  in  a  position  to 
state  just  what  the  market  is  for  feathers. 
It  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the 
quality  and  cleanliness.  There  is  really 
no  general  market,  so  far  as  we  can 
find  out.  C.  A.  Mann,  of  London,  handles 
a  small  quantity,  and  no  doubt  there 
are  other  firms  which  deal  in  them. 

•Capacity  of  Silo. 

How  many  tons  of  corn  can  be  put  in 
a  silo"  14  by  35  feet?  How  long  will 
it  take  to  fill  it  with  a  steam  outfit. 

A.  S. 

Ans.— A  silo  14  by  35  feet  will  hold 
approximately  94  tons  of  silage.  We 
have  filled  our  own  silo,  14  by  40  feet, 
in  12  hours,  and  it  had  two  nights  and  a 
day  to  settle.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  actual  capacity  as  the  siiage  varies 
in  weight  according  to  height  of  silo, 
amount  of  tramping  and  stage  of  maturity 
of  corn  at  time  of  filling. 

Clover  Seed— Metal  Drive  Barns. 

I  cut  red  clover  for  seed  but  owing  to 
bad  weather  I  never  got  it  drawn  in. 
If  it  is  spread  evenly  over  the  field  would 
it  give  a  good  catch  next  spring? 

2.  Are  metal  drive  barns  satisfactory, 
or  are  they  too  hot? 

'  W.  R. 

Ans. — 1.  It  will  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  weather  conditions.  It  is  just 
possible  that  a  good  deal  of  the  seed  has 
already  sprouted  and  the  frost  will  then 
destroy  it.  If  the  weather  was  such  that 
the  seed  did  not  germinate,  you  would 
stand  a  chance  of  securing  a  fairly  good 
catch  in  the  spring. 

2 ,  We  have  heard  no  complaint  regard- 
ing the  metal  drive  barn.  It  is  true  that 
they  become  fairly  hot  in  the  summer 
unless  properly  ventilated. 

Moldy  Silage. 

I  am  enclosing  a  sample  of  silage. 
Will  it  hurt  stock  if  they  eat  this?  What 
can  be  done  to  prevent  it  from  molding? 
When  it  was  filled  we  watered  it  well, 

H.  J. 

Ans. — The  sample  of  silage  received 
at  this  office  was  certainly  not  safe  feed 
for  stock.  It  wa3  covered  with  a  blue 
mold,  which  was  the  result  of  the  corn 
being  too  dry  when  ensiled.  This  has 
happened  frequently  this  year,  owing  to 
the  corn  maturing  earlier  than  usual  and 
the  scarcity  of  outfits  to  have  it  put  in  the 
silo  at  the  right  time.  Had  you  run  a 
good  stream  of  water  into  the  cutting-box 
when  filling  the  silo  it  is  doubtful  if  you 
would  have  had  any  trouble.  In  our 
own  case  we  were  delayed  some  ten  days 
in  getting  a  silo-filling  outfit,  and  as  a  result 
some  of  our  corn  lay  on  the  ground  for 
nearly  two  weeks.  However,  our  silage 
is  coming  out  in  splendid  condition,  as 
we  kept  a  large  stream  of  water  going  into 
the  cutting-box  all  the  time  we  were  filling. 


Heaves  Cured 

"  ■     FLEMING'S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 

—remove  the  cause  of  Heaves,  purify  and  enrich  the  animal's  blood 
and  put  the  entire  system  in  good  condition,  guaranteed  to  give  results 
or  money  refunded — you  to  be  the  judge,  your  word  to  go.  $1.00  a  box 
or  6  boxes  for  $5.00. 

Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powders  in  addition  to  being  a  proven  rem- 
edy for  Heaves  are  excellent  for  restoring  any  run  down,  hide  bound, 
sluggish  animal  to  normal  condition.   Try  them.   Money  back  if  they  iail. 

FLEMING'S  VETERINARY  REMEDIES 

Worth  More  Than  Tbey  Cost  if  They  Cure — Your  Money  Back  if  They  Fail 


RING  BONE 


AND  BONE  SPAVIN 

No  matter  how  old 
the  case  they  ean  be 
cured  by  giving  from 
one  to  three  45  minute 
applications  of  Flem- 
ing's Spavin  and  Ring- 
bone paste.  Money  re- 
funded if  it  fails 

Price  $2.00. 


FLEMING'S  ABSORBENT 

For  removing  those  soft  unsightly 
bunches.  Will  not  destroy  the  hair  or 
leave  a  scar  of  any  kind.  Money  refunded 
if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

$2.00  a  bottle. 


ARE  YOU  PREPARED  FOR  COLIC 

Colic  acts  quickly  and  you  should  be 
prepared  to  do  the  same.  Fleming's  Colic 
Mixture,  $1.00  a  bottle,  will  prevent  colic 
losses  in  your  stable.  Hot  tie  contains 
8  doses.  One  dose  usually  sufficient. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  needed.  Money 
back  if  it  fails. 

LUMP  JAW 

Our  first  remedy  discov- 
ered in  1896  was  Fleming's 
Lump  Jaw  Remedy.  It 
remains  to-day  without  an 
equal.  Can  be  used  suc- 
cessfully at  any  stage  of  the 
disease.  If  it  fails  you  get 
your  inonev  back 

Price  $J.50  a  bottle. 


Write  to-day  for  Fleming's  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary 
Adviser.  Describes  ailments  of  your  live  stock.  It  is  free. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  75  Church  St.,  TORONTO,  Ont 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

Shorthorns  and  Yorkshires 

Lot  14,  Con.  2,  West  Nissouri,  near  Thorndale 

Wednesday,  Jan.  11th,  1922 

2  o'clock  p.m. 

A  number  of  heifer  and  bull  calves  under  one  year,  sired  by 
Glenlea  Beauty,  a  Miss  Ramsden  bull.  These  are  of  high  quality 
and  from  good  milking  strain  of  dams.  Also  grade  heifers  rising 
one  year.  Seven  young  pure-bred  Yorkshire  sows,  due  to  farrow 
in  February  and  March ;  9  pure-bred  Yorkshire  sows  and  9  boars, 
all  3  months  old.  These  are  from  foundation  stock  secured  from 
Welstead,  Brethour  &  Nephews  and  J.  K.  Featherston.  Matched 
span  of  horses  rising  4  and  5  years  old. 

Noon  trains  met  at  Thorndale  on  day  of  sale. 

Nine  months'  credit  on  approved  notes,  5  cents  off  the  dollar  for  cash. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  WILL  BE  SOLD. 

MILTON  E.  BROCK,  Auctioneer 

Jos.  Cunningham,  RrRprNeoto2;  Thorndale,  Ontario 


Central  Nurseries 

For  reliable  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Evergreens,  Hedges,  etc.  None 
Better.  We  ship  direct  to  customers.  Our  trees  are 
extra  fine.  Write  us  for  price  catalogue  for  early  Spring 
planting.     No  agents. 

A.  G.  HULL  &  SON  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 

Imnnrfsil  flvrlocilalAc — To  our  already  strong  stud,  which  includes  Carbrook  Buchlyvie  and 
impurieu  V/iyue&uaiea  porest  Footprint,  we  have  added  a  new  importation.  In  this  later  ad- 
dition are  Dunure  Purpose,  a  Glasgow  Premium  winner  in  1917,  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dunure 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us,  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 

 BRANDON  BROS.,  Forest,  Ont. 

c  .  I  _  _  rivJocflalpQ  Shorthorns  and  Yorkshires— Present  offering:  Scotch  bulls  from 
oprute  Lrftwn  viyueauaica,  imp  s;re  ancj  dam;  ten  to  twenty  months,  at  bargain  prices.  A  num- 
ber of  good  dual-purpose  bulls  from  imp.  sire  and  dams  that  give  over  50  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  day,  eight 
to  twenty  months  old;  also  baby  bulls.    A  number  of  good  dual-purpose  cows  and  heifers  bred  to  imp. 

SirC-AVPAN:SCVe?:  RaS°nable-    YOrkSWreS  ready  'i  T.°wf  ^cCAMUS/  Mil.brook,  Ont. 

FAIRFAX-ANXIETY  HEREFORDS 

"The  Oaks"  Stock  Farm:  Choice  individuals,  right  breeding.  A  few  bred  and  open 
heifers,  also  voung  bulls  for  sale.    Your  inspection  invited, 

 A.  L.  CURRAH  (The  Oaks),  Bright,  Ontario. 

BROOKDALE  HEREFORD  FARM 

Herd  headed  by  Real  Ace,  by  Fred  Real-     We  offer  some  choice  heifers  bred  to  him,  also  a  few 

young  bulls. 

Telephone  W.  READHEAD,  Milton  Ontario 

SC.  \A  >  UaK^nv/lc — Three  young  Fairfax  bulls,  9  and  10  months  old,  of  herd 
UnnynelQ  S  nereiorus  header  calibre,  very  attractively  priced,  and  all  sired  by 
Meredith  Fairfax  our  imported  McCray-bred  herd  sire.  See  these  bulls  before  buying.  Also,  choice 
heifer  calves  and  young  cows  well  advanced  in  calf.    Come  Ridgetown,  Ont. 

Scotch  Shorthorn  Females,  Special^  ^l^tf^T^^l 

calf  to  our  great  young  herd  sire.  Ruby  Marquis,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  the  noted  Gainford  Marquis 
(imp.).    Quality  considered,  these  heifers  are  gnc^right.  p  V0t,h|!R!WN0o^t  Eloral^Ont. 

tI,.ii         i  l     oi  «.U~— Herd  Established  1855— We  still  have  a  few  8,  10  and 

WlllOWbanK  OnOrtnOrnS  12-months'  sons  of  Browndale  to  offer— all  are  reds  and 
roans  and  of  the  most  fashionable  present-day  families..  Our  prices  are  right  on  these,  as  well  as  on 
our  females     A  few  bred  heifers  are  specially  priced.    Write  us  also  for  Leicester  rams  or  ewe  lambs. 

 JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Caledonia.  Ont. 

Mardella  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 

of  breeding  age;  the  best  of  type  and  quality,  good 
breeding  and  from  heavy-milking  dams  and  got  by  The  Duke;  his  dam  gave  13,599  lbs.  milk.  474  lbs. 
butter-fat.    Easy  prices.    Write,  call  or  phone. 

Bell  phone,  101  line.  r.  6  THOMAS  GRAHAM,  Port  Perry,  Ont. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


Alert 

and  ready' for 
"Wbrk  Again 


WE  sign  a  Guarantee  Contract  to  cure. 
Use  it  once  and  you  will  always  de- 
pend upon  SAVE-THE-HORSE.  We 
take  all  the  risk  to  make  your  horses  sound. 

SAVE-THE-HORSE 

isiold  undersigned  MONEY-BACK  Guarantee  to 
absolutely  cure  Ringbone.  Thoropin,  SPAVIN  or 
Shoulder.  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease. 
Over  28  years'  success  with  stubborn  cases  where 
everything  else  failed  has  proven  the  value  of  SAVE- 
THE-HORSE  to  more  than  325.000 satisfied  users. 

BOOK  FREE 

Write  today  for  FREE  Save-the-Horse  BOOK  of 
96  pages,  illustrated,  telling  how  to  locate,  understand 
and  treat  any  lameness;  copies  of  Guarantee  and 
expert  veterinary  advice,  all  FREE. 
(MADE  IN  CANADA)         TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 
517  Crawford  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 
At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid 


Thornham  Imported  Scotch 

SHORTHORNS 

HERD  SIRES — Millhills  Comet  (Imp) 
Maxwalton  Manager.  Seventy  Head — ■ 
Thirty-Five   Imported   Breeding  Cows. 

Place  a  son  of  one  of  these  great  sires  at 
the  head  of  your  herd.  We  have  at  present 
a  number  by  each  sire,  and  we  would  like 
to  show  them  to  every  Canadian  Short- 
horn Breeder  who  appreciates  good  cattle. 
The  prices  are  not  high.  Select  one  now 
and  get  your  choice. 

J.  J.  ELLIOTT,    Guelph,  Ontario 


Puslinch  Plains 

Shorthorns 


We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a 
lot  of  bulls  as  there  are  in 
the  country  —  roans  and 
a  red  —  thick,  substantial 
and  growthy.  If  you  per- 
sonally select  your  bulls, 
look  ours  over. 


A.  Gordon  Auld,  R.R.  No.  2,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Arkell  Sta.,  C  P.  R. 


MAPLE  SHADE 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 


Our  season's  offering  in  young  bulls  includes 
several  of  as  good  calves  as  we  have  ever  bred, 
Can  also  supply  a  limited  number  of  young  cows 
and  heifers,  imported  and  Can-bred. 

W.  A.  DRYDEN      Brooklin,  Ontario 

CLOVERDALE 

Scotch  Shorthorns 

Write  us  for  anything  choice  in 
Scotch  pedigrees. 

Our  females  are  regular  breeders 
and  our  young  bulls  are  of  the  herd  ~ 
sire  sort.    Herd  headed  by  a  son  of  Gainford 
Marquis  (imp.)        OESTREICHER  BROS. 
Exeter  Stn.        -        -        Crediton,  Ont. 

A-U-C-T-I-O-N-E-E-R 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN  /or 

YOUR  PURE-BRED  SALES 

(All  Breeds) 
"HE  KNOWS  THE  BREEDERS" 
Licensed  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Address: 
L.  E.  Franklin,  c/o  Farmer's  Advocate,  Toronto.  Ont.: 


SHORTHORNS  &  SHROPSHIRES 

Buy  this  choice  10  mos.  roan  bull  from  Imp. 
Cruikshank    Dairymaid    dam    and    by  Gloster 
Benedict  =  112498=.    Choice  ewe  lambs  for  sale. 
J.  BAKER,         ■         Hampton,  Ontario 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Veterinary. 

Udder  Troubles. 

1.  The  hind  quarters  of  cow's  udder 
yield  thick  milk  when  we  start  to  milk 
her  nearly  every  time,  and  every  week  or 
two  the  quarters  become  hard  and  sore 
for  a  day  or  two. 

2.  Cow  had  a  swollen  hind  quarter 
sometime  ago,  but  it  has  shrunken  very 
small,  but  yields  a  normal  quantity  of 
milk. 

3.  One  hind  quarter  of  cow's  udder  is 
enlarged  all  the  time,  and  periodically  it 
gets  very  hard  and  sore  for  about  a  week 
and  then  comes  back  to  normal. 

4.  What  is  garget,  and  is  it  contagious? 

M.  B.  and  H.  W. 
Ans. — 1.  The  thick  milk  is  due  to 
inflammatory  action  in  the  quarters. 
The  recurrent  attacks  of  hardness  and 
soreness  indicate  tubercular  disease  of 
the  quarters.  It  will  be  wise  to  have  her 
tested  with  tuberculin,  as  if  she  is  tuber- 
cular the  milk  is  unsafe  for  use.  All  that 
you  can  do  is  bathe  the  quarters  fre- 
quently with  hot  water,  rub  well  with  hot 
camphorated  oil  after  bathing,  and  milk 
regularly.  The  attacks  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. 

2.  Nothing  can  be  done  more  than 
regular  -milking  and  frequent  massaging. 
As  she  gives  a  normal  quantity  of  good 
milk,  there  is  no  cause  for  worry. 

3.  Same  as  for  No.  1. 

4.  Garget  is  another  name  for  mam- 
mitis  or  inflammation  of  the  udder. 
There  is  a  form  of  contagious  mammitis, 
but  it  is  not  often  met  with.  V. 


Miscellaneous. 

African  Geese. 

How  are  African  geese  marked? 
Should  they  have  any  white  on  the  breast, 
and  what  do  the  wings  look  like? 

W.  W. 

Ans. — The  following  is  a  description 
of  African  geese,  as  given  in  "Poultry 
Craft."  Color,  gray;  the  upper  surfaces 
dark  gray,  under  surfaces  light.  Neck, 
light  gray,  with  longitudinal  dark 
stripe  on  the  back.  The  bill  black,  with 
a  large  knob  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible;  prominent  dewlap  under  the 
throat  on  exhibition  birds,  inconspicuous 
or  absent  in  many  specimens.  Legs, 
dark  orange.  Owing  to  dark  pin  feathers 
and  down  they  do  not  make  as  attractive 
a  carcass  as  the  light  breeds. 

Drainage. 

I  wish  to  drain  one-half  of  my  farm, 
by  ditching.  The  other  half  has  natural 
drainage;  but  the  railroad  runs  through 
the  centre  of  farm.  Now,  most  of  the 
right  of  way  is  through  a  swamp.  Of 
course,  this  is  ballasted,  and  it  cuts  off 
all  drainage  on  the  one-half  of  farm 
which  I  wish  to  drain.  The  railroad  has 
a  culvert  in  the  track,  which  empties  all 
their  surface  water  into  creek  on  the  other 
half.  If  I  ditch  to  their  fence  are  they 
compelled  to  carry  ditch  to  the  culvert? 

Ontario.  J.  A. 

Ans. — We  doubt  it;  but  should  think 
the  matter  capable  of  amicable  arrange- 
ment. C.  J. 
Petition  Form. 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  the  form  of  a 
petition  for  closing  a  road  in  the  town- 
ship? There  is  a  road  running  along 
our  farm  and  we  want  to  circulate  a 
petition  among  the  parties  owning 
property  on  this  road  allowance  to  get 
their  names  to  close  the  road.  If  you 
will  send  me  the  form  I  will  fill  in  the 
number  of  the  lots  bearing  on  this  road 
allowance. 

Ontario.  W.  J. 

Ans. — There  is  no  legally  prescribed 
form.  It  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Reeve  and  Council,  state  the  case  con- 
cisely and  conclude  with  the  request. 
The  following  formal  parts  may  be  used: 

To  the  Reeve  and  Council  of  the 
Municipality  of  the  Township  of 

The  humble  petition  of  the  under- 
signed freeholders  of  lands  fronting  on 
the  road  allowance  between  the 
and  Concessions  of  the  Town- 

ship of  sheweth: 

Your  petitions,  therefore,  pray 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
will  ever  pray,  etc. 

Dated  the  day  of  A.  D. 

CJ. 


'COST 


OF  FEED  REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  A  POUND  OF  BUTTER? 


(Compiled  from  TJ.  S.  Government  statistics) 

Look  at  this  diagram! 

It  shows  just  how  profitable  the  production  of  butter 
or  butter-fat  has  been  since  1914,  and  that  it  pays  just 
as  big  today  as  ever. 

The  top  line  of  the  black  area  shows  the  price  of 
butter,  while  the  bottom  line  shows  the  cost  of  feed 
required  to  produce  a  pound  of  butter.  The  thickness 
of  the  black  area  then  shows  the  spread  between  cost 
of  feed  and  price  of  butter  —  or  the  net  profit.  For 
example,  near  the  end  of  1921,  feed  to  produce  a  pound 
of  butter  cost  16.9  cents;  butter  sold  for  45.7,  leaving 
a  difference  of  28.8  cents  per  pound,  or  170%  profit. 

.  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  have  helped  more  than 
any  other  factor  to  put  the  butter  business  on  such  a 
profitable  basis — by  saving  cream,  improving  butter  in 
quality,  saving  time,  and  saving  skim-milk  in  the  best 
condition  for  feeding. 

Let  a  De  Laval  start  making  and  saving  money  for 
you  now.  See  your  De  Laval  agent  or  write  for  full  in- 
formation. Prices  on  pre-war  basis.  Sold  on  easy  terms. 

The  De  Laval  Company,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL       PETERB0RO  WINNIPEG 
EDMONTON  VANCOUVER 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


De  Laval  Separator 

TheworM's  standard 
—over  2.500.000  in  use 
the  world  over.  Skims 
cleaner,  turns  easier 
and  lasts  longer  than 
any  other. 


De  Laval  Milker 

The  better  way  of  milk- 
ing —  cheaper,  faster 
and  cleaner  than  any 
other  way  of  milking. 
In  use  on  thousands  of 
dairy  farms. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

IMPORTED  AND  CANADIAN-BRED 

We  are  now  offering  at  greatly  reduced  prices  a  number  of  imported  heifers  of  good  Scotch 
families,  all  safely  bred  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  great  imported  herd  sires.  Also  have 
a  number  of  choice  Canadian-bred  heifers  priced  to  sell — these,  too,  are  bred  to  our  own 
herd  sires.  Our  present  sales  list  in  bulls  is  made  up  mostly  of  imported-in-dam  calves. 
They,  too,  are  priced  to  sell 

J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT 

Burlington  Station  and  Phone  FREEMAN,  ONTARIO 

^KorfrVlrtrntt  'or  ^a'e — <-)ne  three-year-old  herd  sire,  imp.  in  dam;  one  good  yearling  bull, 
•jnuriliurila  jmp,  jn  dam,  his  breeding  and  individuality  is  extra;  one  yearling  bull,  imp. 
sire  and  dam;  two  choice  red  10-months'  bull  calves.  Also  offer  for  sale  number  of  good  dual-purpose 
cows,  2-year-olds  and  heifer  calves,  and  one  yearling  bull  from  extra  milking  dams. 

R.  M.  MITCHELL,  R.R.  1,  Freeman,  Ont. 

Beach  Ridge  Scotch  Shorthorns^f™If  ^SZ^S7^L^. 

bred  heifers,  good  individuals  and  well  forward  in  calf,  write  about  these.  The  families  are  of  the  best, 
and  these  as  well  as  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  offering,  are  priced  to  sell.    We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 

BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  calves  by 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  ten  and  twelve-month  calves. 

JOHN  MILLER,  JR.,  Ashburn,  Ont. 

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ontario— SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

We  are  making  a  special  offer  of  a  massive,  low-set,  thick  bodied,  big  quartered  three-year-old  herd 
bull,  that  has  proven  an  unusually  good  sire.  We  guarantee  this  bull  right  in  every  way.  Write,  or 
come  and  see  him.    Exeter  Station,  G.  T.  R. 

-The  majority  of  our  breeding 
The  individu- 
ality, the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.    Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd  sire.  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta.,  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERI NGTON,  Hensall,  Ont 

—Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion   Ivanhoe  122760,  and  his  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsden*  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prince 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton,  C.P.R.    Palgrave.  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 

GREEN  GROVE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  heoded'by  Master  Marquis  =123326=,  which  is  a  full  brother  to  Gainford  Madge  the  grand 
champion  female  of  Toronto,  1920,  besides  the  get  of  Master  Marquis  are  a  number  of  young  things  by 
Gainford  Marquis,  Millhill's  Comet  and  Maxwalton  Manager  2nd,  among  which  are  some  real  herd 
headers;  also  females  of  different  ages  of  the  most  noted  Scotc  i  families,  and  all  priced  very  reasonable. 
GEO.-  D.  FLETCHER  Erin  Station  C.P.R.  and  Phone  L  -D.  Erin,  Ont..  R.  R.  1 

Pairviaur  ^rnlrh  Shnrfhnrnc — Bu"  Specials — Our  Shorthorn  herd  consists  of  the  following  fami- 
raimew  OCOlcn  onuruiurns  Ues.  Augusta-  Lavender,  Lancaster,  Missie.  Matchless,  Miss 
Ramsden,  Lovely,  Village.  Duchess  of  Gloster.  Clara  and  Mina.  We  have  a  number  of  extra  fine  bulls 
and  heifers  for  sale  at  right  prices.  All  sired  by  Royalist.  In  Clydesdales  we  have  championship  and 
and  first-prize  winners  for  sale.    Also  a  few  (Imp.)  Shropshire  ewes. 

 ROBERT  DUFF  &  SON— C.  P.  R.,  G.  T.  R.— MYRTLE,  ONTARIO 

C_  v,  ,  ~~  Qlir\»-f  linrne- When  In  want  of  Shorthorns  visit  our  herd.    We  have 

CJprUCe  Uien  jnorinorns  82  head  at  present  to  select  from— Minas,  Fames, 
Florences.  Emilys,  R-td  Roses  and  Elizas;  good  milkers.  A  few  heifers  for  sale;  also  several  Syoung 
b*Us  of  breeding  age;  thick,  level  mellow  fellows,  and  bred  just  right. 

JAMES  McPHERSON  ft  SONS,  DundaU,  Ont. 


Q  _  _  J.  „  1-    QLnvtnnrne — Imported  and  Canadian-bred- 
OCOLCn  JUUriHUI  IIS  herd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families. 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 
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Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Hand  Lotion. 

What  is  a  good  prescription  for  a  hand 
lotion  which  reads  something  as  follows: 
I  have  lost  the  prescription  and,  therefore, 
do  not  know  the  quantities  of  the  in- 
gredients ;  linseed  boiled  in  salt  or  rain 
water,  carbolic  acid,  glycerine.  I  do 
not  know  if  there  are  other  ingredients 
or  not.  If  you  know  of  any  other  good 
lotion  you  might  publish  same  as  well  as 
prescription  for  camphor  ice.  _^ 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  the  prescription 
to  which  you  refer,  nor  do  we  know  how 
camphor  ice  is  prepared.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  can  send  these.  An 
excellent  lotion  for  the  hands  is  made  as 
follows:  Equal  parts  glycerine  and  rose 
water,  with  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid, 
or  citric  acid,  added  to  the  mixture. 
Apply  every  night  after  washing  the 
hands  well  with  a  mild  soap  and  warm, 
soft  water.  If  there  are  cracks  in  the 
hands,  warm  melted  mutton  tallow  will 
help  to  heal  them. 

Fertilizer  for  Spring  Crops. 

Available  Price 
Ammonia  Phosphoric  per 
acid  Potash 


ton 


10 
10 

8 

10 
8 
8 

16 


$38.00 
42  25 
44  20 
46  55 
49.80 
59.00 
35.25 


1.  Which  of  the  above  fertilizers 
would  be  best  to  use  on  a  crop  of  oats  in 
a  field  of  clay  loam  that  had  grown  oats 
i  he  past  season  and  timothy  and  alsike 
hay  four  years  previous?  The  field  had 
some  manure  this  season. 

2.  Which  would  be  best  for  barley  on 
a  field  that  grew  sweet  clover  the  past 
season? 

3.  If  you  do  not  recommend  the 
fertilizer  containing  16  per  cent,  available 
phosphoric  acid  in  either  case  please  give 
the  reason. 

4.  At  present  price  of  grain  will  it 
pay  to  use  any  fertilizer  at  above  prices? 

G.  C. 

Ans. — As  I  understand  the  conditions, 
I  would  recommend  the  use  of  0-16-0, 
or  acid  phosphate,  for  the  oat  and  barley 
crops.  With  the  spring  cultivation  there 
should  be  enough  available  nitrogen  in 
these  soils  to  produce  a  good  crop  of 
these  grains,  and  potash  is  not  needed. 
Our  study  of  the  soils  of  the  Province 
leads  us  to  believe  that  if  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil, 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre  may  be  used  for  the 
cereal  crops  with  every  expectation  of 
getting  good  paying  results. 

R.  H. 

Muskrat  Farming. 

I  am  intending  to  take  up  muskrat 
farming.  There  is  a  lake  near  here, 
1.200  acres  in  extent,  pretty  well  stocked 
with  wild  rice  and  some  reeds.  Water 
is  about  5  or  6  feet  deep  in  centre,  except 
near  the  outlet,  where  there  is  a  channel 
several  feet  deeper.  Water  is  clear, 
mud  bottom.  It  could  be  lowered  2  or 
3  feet  without  much  expense.  Would 
cat-tails  and  other  marsh  plants  suitable 
for  muskrat  feed  grow  there?  Lake  at 
present  seems  too  open  when  rice  dies 
down.  I  am  told  that  when  the  rats 
become  plentiful  they  destroy  the  rice. 
Any  other  information  you  could  give 
me  would  be  appreciated,  as  I  do  not 
want  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  location. 

E.  B. 

Ans. — Muskrat  farming,  as  you  may  be 
aware,  is  very  much  in  the  experimental 
stage  here  in  Canada,  and  for  that  reason 
information  put  forth  must  of  necessity 
be  governedjlargely  by  conditions  re- 
lating to  this  industry  as  they  apply  in 
the  States,  and  a  broad  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  animals. 

I  honestly  believe  that  you  have  an 
excellent  location  for  your  muskrat  farm, 
if  we  may  term  it  such.  One  point  I 
notice  that  does  not  look  favorable  is  the 
shallowness  of  the  water.  Does  this  lake 
freeze  to  the  bottom  in  the  winter  time? 
If  it  does  your  proposition  is  off  unless 
you  deepen  the  water.  Muskrats  must 
have  water  all  the  year  round  if  they  are 
to  remain  on  a  certain  ground,  and  if  they 
are  at  a  place  in  the  open  months  where 


the  water  freezes  during  the  winter,  they 
will  migrate  to  a  place  where  there  is 
more  water,  but  in  all  probability  return 
when  the  ice  goes  out. 

In  several  of  the  States  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  the  manner  in  which 
muskrats  are  raised  there,  is  for  a  person 
to  buy  or  rent,  usually  rent,  a  certain 
setrtion  of  a  large  marsh  and  stake  off 
the  grounds  so  acquired  by  him.  An 
agreement  is  then  entered  into  with  the 
other  owners,  or  renters  rather,  that  only 
so  many  animals  will  be  taken  each 
season  so  that  plenty  of  seed  will  be  left 
for  the  following  season,  that  each  will 
respect  the  others  rights,  etc.  No  fence 
is  put  up  between  the  different  grounds 
and,  as  the  animals  find  their  own  food, 
outside  of  the  rent  and  the  expense  at- 
tached to  taking  the  animals,  the  returns 
are  clear. 

The  raising  of  muskrat  anywhere  must 
be  conducted  on  a  natural  plan.  The 
animals  will  not  stand  confinement,  but 
when  given  a  lake  such  as  you  suggest 
they  will  thrive  and  increase  rapidly,  and 
should  make  a  lot  of  money.  Marsh 
land  will  grow  enough  food  for  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  animals  to  the  acre, 
depending  on  the  growth  of  vegetable 
life,  on  which  the  animals  subsist.  It 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  well  to  plant 
within  the  fence,  if  it  is  fenced  off,  various 
vegetables  such  as  turnips,  etc.,  so  that 
the  muskrats,  when  they  become  too 
plentiful  for  the  food  supply,  would  have 
easy  access  to  plenty  of  other  foods. 

In  your  case  and  from  the  description 
you  have  given  me,  I  would  first  of  all 
find  out  if  the  animals  now  stay  there 
during  the  winter.  If  they  do  you  will 
know  that  the  lake  does  not  freeze  to 
the  bottom.  If  you  do  not  own,  get  all 
rights  to  it  and  forbid  trapping  or  hunting 
thereon.  I  would  not  fence  it  the  first 
year,  as  this  is  a  big  expense.  If  the 
animals  show  a  good  increase  the  first 
year,  fence  the  lake,  and  you  have  your 
farm  self-supporting. 

Muskrats  live  to  some  extent  on  rice, 
which  would  furnish  them  with  food.  I 
never  knew  them  to  kill  the  rice  other 
than  by  eating  it,  and  from  what  I  know 
of  wild  rice  the  latter  would  be  well  able 
to  hold  its  own.  R.  G.  H. 

Municipal  Ditching. 

If  the  council  wanted  to  run  a  ditch 
through  a  number  of  farms  and  have  the 
road  come  in  with  it  and  the  farmers  did 
not  agree,  could  they  go  on  with  it? 
Then,  if  they  went  on  with  it  and  gave  a 
portion  to  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  to  dig,  and  took 
money  off  F,  G  instead  of  digging,  is  that 
lawful?  They  never  dug  it.  The  engineer 
came  on  and  let  the  contract  by  auction 
in  sections  as  mentioned  as  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  to  a  man  with  a  backer.  Could  they 
let  the  same  ditch  again?  He  dug  a 
portion  of  it  and  stopped.  Afterwards 
they  came  on  again  and  let  the  rest  of 
it  over  again  for  a  sum  of  money.  Could 
they  come  on  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  for  more 
money  than  they  put  on  him  the  first 
time?  ,  Can  they  pass  this  ditch  and  put 
A,  B,  C  in  to  keep  it  open  thereafter 
under  the  Ditches  and  Water  Courses 
Act?  How  long  will  A,  B,  C  have  to  stop 
them  from  putting  in  on  them  after  it  is 
passed,  or  is  there  any  time  limited  to 
see  if  this  ditch  is  satisfactory  from 
caving  in  on  the  bank?  Is  it  lawful  that 
they  can  go  on  with  this  ditch  this  way 
under  the  Ditches  and  Water  Courses 
Act?  Can  the  man  that  took  the  job 
of  this  ditch  cut  down  the  trees  and  haul 
them  and  leave  them  lying  all  around 
the  field,  that  this  ditch  is  running 
through?  Could  B  collect  damages  from 
the  man  digging  the  ditch?  While 
taking  the  dirt  out  of  the  ditch  with 
scrapers  they  dumped  it  in  piles  away 
from  the  ditch.  Is  this  lawful?  Is 
there  room  for  damages?  What  distance 
will  the  law  allow  them  to  put  the  dirt 
away  from  the  ditch? 

Ontario.  A.  O. 

Ans. — Some  of  the  foregoing  questions 
might  possibly  be  satisfactorily  answered 
without  more  information  to  go  upon; 
but  upon  the  whole  we  have  concluded 
that  it  is  a  case  where  a  personal  con- 
sultation should  be  had  with  a  solicitor  if 
legal  advice  is  to  be  given  that  will  be  of 
practical  use.  Municipal  councils  are 
given,  by  statute,  very  wide  powers  in 
these  drainage  and  road  matters;  but 
their  course  in  this  c^se  may  have  been 
irregular.  We  could  not,  however,  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  it  so  without  seeing  the 
award  and  other  docum.  nts  and  being 
given  very  much  more  information  than 
is  furnished  by  the  above  statement.  The 
whole  matter  is  very  complicated. 

C  J. 


CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  (December  15,  1921)  the  best 
lot  of  young  bulls  we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.    "No business  no  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontario. 


Weldwood  Farm  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 


dam,  Jean 


Present  herd  sire  Weldwood    Lassies'  Lad ; 
Lassie  13,891  pounds  milk  as  3-year-old. 
Bulls  from  6  to  10  months  of  age.    See  these  before  buying 


elsewhere. 

Yorkshires 


—Two  to  4 
large  litters. 


WELDWOOD  FARM, 


months  of  age.  out  of 
Prices  reasonable. 


London,  Ont. 


VIMY  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

The  Home  of 

The  World's  Record 

I|l    BELLA  PONTIAC 

< _«>  Offeis  for  sale:  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  and  a  few 

_J2  bull* calves.    Come  and  see  me  if  you  are  looking  for  Hol- 

S  stems — bulls  or  females, 

oa  5  THOS.  A.  BARRON,  Cockshutt  Road,  Brantford,  Ont. 


FOR  SALE 

$75.00  Buys  a  Well-bred  Show  Bull  Calf 

Born  March  20,  1021.  He  was  first-prize  junior  bull  calf  in  Peterboro,  special  best  1921  bull  calf; 
also  special  best  Holstein  bull  any  age-  S100.00  bu»  s  a  .yearl'ng  daughter  of  a  34-lb.  sire,  her  dam  a 
good  daughter  of  May  Echo  Prince.    Write  or  call. 

HARRY  I.  SEYMOUR 


CAVAN,  ONTARIO 


Record  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

April  show  calf — dam,  Belle  Tinsen  Posch,  30.02  lbs.  of  butter,  591  lbs.  milk  in  7  days; 
122.56  lbs.  butter,  2,387  lbs.  milk  in  30  days.  Sire — a  son  of  Baroness  Madoline,  34.49 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  and  over  1,120  lbs.  in  one  year.  Another  splendid  youngster,  born 
May  8,  from  Rosebud  Queen  De  Kol,  29.'10  lbs.  of  butter,  619  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  Still 
another  calf  is  a  son  of  26.43-lb.  cow,  4-year-old,  and  one  other  is  from  a  23.44-lb.  cow. 
These  calves  are  priced  low  considering  quality,  and  we  can  also  spare  a  number  of  young 
cows  and  heifers. 


ROBERT  ALLINGHAM 


R.  R.  No.  2,  Sarnia,  Ont. 


Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

99~ 


PREMIER  SALES 

offers  the  greatest  value  in  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  of  all  ages — in  bulls,  heifers,  dry  or  fresh  cows. 
Having  the  majority  of  Canada's  breeders  behind  me  I  can  offer  you  from  one  inquiry  the  best  in 
the  class  that  you  desire.    Get  acquainted  with  my  system.    Breeders,  list  your  cattle  with 
PREMIER  SALES — see  for  yourself  the  results.      Prospective  buyers,  write  for  the 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

Premier  Sales,  Guelph,  Ont. 


PREMIER  SALES'  LIST. 


H.  H.  BAILEY 


Cloverlea  Dairy  Farms  HoIstein^^u^1lS^ro^cSS2 

bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  buying  elsewhere. 

FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1,  Collingwood,  Ont. 

SILVER  STREAM  HOLSTEINS 

Special  offering — Four  choice  bulls  fit  for  service  from  dams  with  20,000-lb.  records,  and  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Baroness  Madoline,  a  34-lb.  cow  with  1,122  lbs.  butter  in  1  year.  For  fuller  particulars 
and  price,  write,  or  better,  come  and  see  them.  JACOB  MOCK  &  SON,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

Holstein  Bulls— Prices  Shattered  ~We  *avet  sereral  you"f  bul's  Te.ady  f°r  serv'ce; ,that  we 

are  going  to  clear  regardless  of  price.  We  need  the  room, 
and  if  you  want  a  show  calf  guaranteed  right  in  every  way,  write  about  these.  One  is  from  a  27.05- 
lb.  3-year-old.  Another  is  from  a  29-lb.  cow.^with  over  100  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  day.  We  also  have 
females  to  spare 

J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  Guelph,  Ontario. 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

Is  you  want  a  young  bull  priced  moderately  write  us  about  a  28-lb.  calf  which  we  have  ready  for 
ight  service.  He  is  got  by  by  a  32-lb.  son  of  Avon  Pontiac  Echo.  Also  have  a  limited  number  of  females. 

SUNNYBROOK  FARMS 


Phone  Toronto,  Adelaide  3900 


Eglinton,  Ont. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.    Special  offering:  Ready- 
C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Ont. 


I  maintain  a 
select  herd  of 

and  have  at  all  times  for  sale  high-class  stock 
for-service  bull  and  12  heifers  of  breeding  age 
Bell  Phone  6  R.  6. 


20  000  lh<!  Ynunp  HnUiein  BulU  20  000  lbs  —Twenty  thousand  pounds  on  the  dam's 

LVjWV  IDS.  loung  noiMCHl  DUllH  ^"j"""  lo5,  and  24,000  lbs.  on  the  sire's  side.  These 
are  the  sort  of  calves  we  are  offering,  and  several  are  ready  for  service.  If  you  are  interested  in  a  long- 
distance young  sire,  let  us  send  you  one  or  more  extended  pedigrees.  We  guarantee  the  individuality 
as  well  as  the  price. 

 R.  HONEY  &  SONS  (Hastings  Station)  Dartford,  Ont. 

RIVERSIDE  HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE — Choice  youn :  bulls  from  6  to  10  months  old.  One  whose  two  nearest  dams  average 
over  35  lbs.  in  7  days.  Females  all  a  ;es.  Secure  your  next  herd  sire  from  the  herd  where  three  of 
the  yearly  R.  O,  P.  champions  w„-ie  bred.  J.  W.  RICHARDSON,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

.Evergreen  Farm  Quality  Holsteins 

-Our  aim  since  we  began  breeding  Holsteins  has  been  to  develop  a  producing  herd  of 
Qualitv"  cattle.  Records  of  the  show-ring  and  those  for  official  production  show  that  no 
ercl  of  the  breed  has  been  more  successful.  If  you  require  type,  backed  by  production, 
/e  would  very  much  appreciate  your  enquiry'-  A.  E.  HULET,  Norwich,  Ontario. 


Ridgedale  Stock  Farm 

Wouldn't  you  like  a  young  bull  to 
lead  your  herd,  sired  by  a  grandson 
of  May  Echo  Sylvia?  He  is  a  show 
bull,  and  priced  to  suit  the  times. 
Herd   under   Dominion  supervision. 


No.  4 


R.  W.  WALKER  &  SON 

Port  Perry,  Ont. 


Holstein  Bulls 


of  serviceable  age.  whose 
sire  is  by  brother  of  World's 
Record  .^0-lb.  7-day  butter  cow.    Also  calves. 

SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARMS 

Stanstead  ::  Quebec 


PATENTS 


ECERTON  R.  CASE, 
10  Adelaide  East 


Canadian,  Foreign. 
Booklets  Free. 
M.  C.  I.  P.  A.  Lond. 
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Founded  1866 


COLOR  YOUR  BUTTER 

"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream,  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you  top  prices.  "Dande- 
lion Butter  Color"  costs  nothing,  because 
each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of  weight  to 
butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents 
at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely  veget- 
able, harmless,  meets  all  food  laws.  Used" 
for  50  years  by  all  large  creameries. 
Doesn't  color  buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
 — Advt. 

CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guaran- 
tee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 

Choice  Oxfords  for  Sale 

Ram  lambs,  ewes  and  ewe  lambs.  These  sheep 
have  showyard  type,  and  are  sired  by  high-class 
rams.  Heythrop  42  (imp.)  and  McKerrow  & 
Sons'  4437.  Priced  consistent  with  the  times, 
and  absolute  satisfaction  assured. 

W.  T.  TILT.  R.  R.  NO.  6 
Brampton  Ontario 

Special  offering  of  Registered 

Cotswold  and  Shropshire  Rams 

Ten  extra  good  yearlings,  just  imported 
from  T.  A.  tuttar;  25  choice  home-bred 
yearlings  and  40  large,  well-covered  ram 
lambs.  Will  be  pleased  to  quote  prices. 
Express  paid  to  your  station. 
JOHN  MILLER,  Clare m on t,  Ontario. 

MEADOW  BROOK 

YORKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  offering  of  boars  fit  for 
service,  young  sows  bred;  also  some 
nice  boars  three  months  old.  Prices 
reasonable.    Write  your  wants  to 

G.  W.  MINERS,  R.R.  No.  3,  Exeter,  Ontario 
 Phone  32-9  Kirkton  

FEATHERSTON'SYORKSHfRES 

SEE  US  AT  THE  SHOWS 

Our  home  bred  sow 
herd  will  please  you 
and  the  pigs  we  are 
offering  from  these  are 
of  the  type  you  will 
like.  We  have  still  a 
few  bred  sows,  a  few 
young  boars  and  quite  a  number  of  litters — and  all 
priced  to  sell 

J.  K.  FEATHERSTON,  Streetsville,  Ont. 

Vineyard  Yorkshires 

I  have  at  present  a  limited  number  of  bred 
sows.  Several  were  winners  at  Toronto  and 
London — They  are  of  my  own  breeding,  and 
priced  right.  Also  have  a  couple  of  choice  litters 
and  several  young  boars. 

Arthur  Welstead,  St.  Catherines,  Ontario. 

RorlrcViirac — Boars  ready  for  service  and  boar 

ucitiMiu  ea  pigSt  rich  in  the  blood  of  Lord 

Premier's  Successor  1G1500,  Grand  Champion, 
1914,  Champion  sire  of  1915,  1916,  1917.  His  de- 
scendants have  won  Grand  Champion  honors  at 
the  largest  and  strongest  shows  of  1919.  The 
Champion  Berkshire  barrows  of  1918  Internationa! 
were  double  grandsons  of  LordPremier's  Successor. 
We  have  shipped  many  Berkshires  to  Canada  with 
satisfaction  to  customers.  Prices  on  request. 
HOOD  FARM,  INC.  Lowell,  Mass. 

English  Large  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
or  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female. 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Lynnore  Stock  Farm,  Brant  ford 

F.  W.  Cockshutt 


IMPROVED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Leading  herd  at  Toronto  1921,  h  aded  with  the 
champion  lack's  Orion.  Nellie  the  2nd  the  °40-lb. 
sow,  Joe  Orion  and  Walt  Top  Col.  A  few  spring 
and  summer  boars  at  S3  V00  to  ?40.00  apiece,  fall 
boar  pigs  S15.00  to  S20.00,fall  sow  pigs  $20.00  each: 
and  a  number  of  first  class  spring  sows  to  farrow  in 
the  spring.  Bear  in  mind  I  have  the  herd  that  won 
the  principal  prizes  at  Toronto — the  real  bacon  type 
F.  O.  W.  HILLER.         Thamesville.  Ontario 


YOUNG 
PURE-BRED 


E. 


Yorkshire    Pigs  ! 

Duck  and  Brethour  strain. 

J.  BRADY,       Glanworth,  Ontario 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Calf  Competition  at  the 
Western  Fair. 

Those  attending  the  Western  Fair 
last  September  will  remember  that  excel- 
lent class  of  heifers  and  steers  that 
were  exhibited  by  the  boys  and  girls. 
It  was  one  of  the  best  line-ups  of  cattle 
that  have  ever  been  seen  at  the  Western 
Fair.  The  liberal  prizes  offered  have 
encouraged  boys  and  girls  throughout 
Western  Ontario  to  select  the  best  calf 
available  and  to  give  it  the  very  best  of 
attention.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  the  first-prize  calf  in  this  competition 
was  the  champion  fat  bullock  at  the 
Guelph  Winter  Fair,  and  the  one  which 
stood  second  in  line  was  champion  at 
the  Toronto  Fat  Stock  Show,  and  sold 
at  $1.31  per  pound.  The  third-prize  steer 
stood  high  in  a  large  class  at  the  Guelph 
Winter  Fair.  The  Calf  Feeding  Com- 
petition for  boys  and  girls  will  again  be 
in  the  1922  prize-list  of  the  Western  Fair. 
Those  intending  to  enter  it  should  be 
fitting  and  training  their  calves  at  the 
present  time.  Steers  or  heifers  may  be 
shown  and  must  be  born  on  or  after 
September  21,  1921.  There  will  be  a 
similar  contest  for  yearlings  born  on  or 
after  September  1,  1920.  Liberal  prizes 
will  be  offered  in  both  competitions. 
Information  regarding  this  contest  may 
be  secured  from  A.  M.  Hunt,  Secretary 
of  the  Western  Fair.  Large  as  was  the 
competition  in  1921,  it  should  be  even 
larger  in  1922.  Make  your  selection 
early  and  be  sure  that  the  animal  is 
properly  fitted. 


Live-Stock  Clubs. 

During  recent  years  many  calf  clubs 
have  been  organized  with  the  idea  of 
interesting  boys  and  girls  in  better  live 
stock.  The  results  have  justified  the 
work.  Through  the  banks  accepting 
notes  for  the  purchase  price  of  the  animal, 
the  young  people  have  been  enabled  to 
secure  better  breeding  stock  than  they 
otherwise  would  have,  were  it  not  for 
assistance  given  by  the  banks  and  other 
interested  people.  This  is  good  work 
and  will  continue  to  give  results  in  the 


A  Live  Stock  Club  Heifer 

That  won  first  at  three  fairs  this  fall.    Owned  by 
Edwin  Hobson.  St.  Thomas.  Ont. 

future.  Not  only  does  it  encourage  the 
young  folk  to  keep  better  stock  and  to 
study  how  best  to  look  after  it,  but  the 
fact  that  the  financial  end  of  it  is  carried 
on  through  the  bank  is  an  education  of 
great  value.  Then,  too,  the  keeping  of 
records  of  feed,  gains,  etc.,  gives  a  definite 
idea  of  what  gains  can  be  expected  from 
certain  feeds. 

Certain  rules  are  always  laid  down  and 
it  is  important  that  the  older  people 
encourage  the  young  folk  to  abide  by 
those  rules.  If  not,  the  rules  do  more 
harm  than  good  and  tend  to  foster 
deception.  By  all  means  organize  calf, 
pig  and  sheep  clubs,  but  see  that  the 
members  abide  by  the  rules. 


The  management  of  the  Ottawa  Winter 
Fair  have  arranged  for  an  auction  sale  of 
seed  in  commercial  quantity,  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  Fair,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  19.  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  farmers  to  purchase  seed  for 
next  spring's  seeding.  A  seed  judging 
competition,  open  to  young  men  of  20 
years  and  under,  has  also  been  arranged. 
The  Fair  is  held  January  16  to  20.  There 
is  always  a  splendid  showing  of  live  stock, 
seeds,  grains,  etc.,  at  Ottawa,  and  com- 
petition is  keen. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  I 

and  Home  Magazine 

AT  THE  NEW  REDUCED  RATES 

■ 

One  Year  $1.50  Three  Years  $3.00 

These  are  paid-in-advance  rates. 
THE  BEST  AGRICULTURAL  AND  LIVE  STOCK  JOURNAL  PUBLISHED 

The  William  Weld  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Canada 


Sale  of  the  Buckhold  Jersey  Herd 

(99  Medals  won  in  the  Butter  Tests) 

THE  ENTIRE  HERD  OF 

PURE- BRED   JERSEY  CATTLE 

The  Property  of  DR.  HERBERT  VVATNEY 

byLauctio°n  on  Wednesday,  June  28th,  1922 

At  BUCKHOLD,  PANGBOURNE,  BERKSHIRE  by 
HAMMOND,  CRAUFURD   &   BROWN,   19  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  England 

Telegrams  and  Cables:    "TOROVENDA,  WESTCENT,  LONDON" 


The  Sophie  Tormentor  Bull,  7°nr°no  of  Pr°spect  ^™  -12°?4-..  is . the  le0adins  si.r.e  of  ^ 

r  '  120  Jersevs  at  Prospect  Farms.    His  dam  has  a  2-year-old  record 

of  10.027.1  lbs.  milk  and  525  lbs.  fat,  and  a  3-year-old  record  of  11,988  lbs.  milk  and  571  lbs.  fat.  His 
sire's  dam  and  two  grandams  have  an  average  R.O.M.  record  of  14,261  lbs.  milk  and  966  lbs.  butter 
(85%  fat).  We  offer  for  sale  sons  of  this  bull,  whose  dams  are  excellent  cows  with  R.O.P.  tests.  These 
bulls  are  bred  for  production  first,  but  have  also  straight  top  lines  and  extra  deep  bodies.  They  are 
the  kind  the  average  farmer  needs  to  produce  a  herd  of  cows  that  will  bring  in  large  monthly  cheques 
and  make  dairy  farming  pleasant  and  profitable.  Better  buy  one  of  these  young  bulls  now.  We  also 
offer  for  sale  a  few  first-class,  unregistered  cows  due  to  calve  soon.  We  can  recommend  these  cows 
for  family  cows,  being  big.  rich  milkers;  easily  milked,  quiet  and  gentle.  Buy  a  Jersey  cow  now,  and 
learn  what  first  quality  milk  really  is. 

R.  &  A.  H.  BAIRD,  R.R.  1,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 


"BRAMPTON  JERSEYS" 

Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited, 
HHH  either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  gTeatest  factor. 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON  ::  Brampton,  Ontario 

 "CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD"'  

PICKERING  FARMS,  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada 

Herd  headed  by  Buttercup's  Butter  Lad.  He  sold  for  $3,200  at  the  National  Jersey  Auction  Sale 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  U.S.A.,  when  eight  months  old.  His  sire,  Flora's  Queen's  Raleigh,  is  known 
as  the  "wonder  sire."  For  the  last  three  years  his  get  have  been  undefeated  on  the  American  Show 
Circuit.  His  dam,  Raleigh's  Eminent  Buttercup,  holds  the  world's  milk  records  up-  to  00  days. 
She  gave  85.9  lbs.  milk  in  24  hours  under  official  test,  and  averaged  83  lbs.  for  one  week.  She  was 
also  a  champion  in  the  show-ring.  For  combined  type  and  production  she  is  c  onsidered  by  many  the 
greatest  cow  the  Jersey  breed  has  yet  produced. 

 R.  J.  FLEMING,  92  King  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont.  


The  Woodview  Farm  Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 


JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
Jno.  Pringle,  Prop. 


The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers, 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references. 


DON  HERD  OF  PRODUCING  JERSEYS 

Ferns  Bright  Blanche.  3rd  at  the  National  at  St.  Paul,  is  from  the  same  dam  as  one  of  the  three  young 
bulls  we  are  offering.  All  three  calves  are  show  bulls,  and  we  are  pricing  them  right.  We  are  also 
pricing  a  few  bred  heifers.  D.  DUNCAN  &  SON,  Todmorden,  Ontario.  

Ro'lmnnt  Farm  lorenv  ^nprinl  We  can  seI1  y°u  more  individuality  and  breeding  for 
DeilJIlUm  1  dUII  jersey  OpCHdl  yoUr  money  than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
for  years.  Just  a  few  of  our  specials —  a  15-month  bull  from  almost  a  7000-lb.  2-year-old;  a  13-months 
son  of  a  cow  with  over  £000-lbs.  in  8  months;  a  14-months  calf  from  our  best  winning  show  cow  and 
another  11-months  calf  from  a  sister  of  a  Thrater  cup-winning  imported  cow.  Write  at  once  about  these 
calves  as  well  as  our  offering  in  females.    Papple  Bros.  (Stop  27  Hamilton  Radial)  R.R.  No.  1  Ont. 

fllpnnnrQt  Avr«riirp« — Headed  by  Mansfield  M;iines  Sir  Douglas  Hague  No.  16163  Imp., 

vjicii.iui  j>i  txyi  asm  ca  havg  been  nQted  for  their  depth  and  size  good  teats  and  smoothness  of  con- 

ormation.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  combination  of  size,  type  and  production — plus  high  butter-fat — 
write  me  or  visit  the  farm.    Males  and  females  of  all  a?es  for  sale. 

JAMES  BENNING:  Summertown  Sta.,  G.T.R.;  Williamstown,  C  P  R.    Bell  Telephone  78-2  Cornwall 


"HIGHLAND"  AYRSHIRES 


-A   herd  of  50   head  of  large,  deep-bodied 
heavy-milking  cows,  with  well-balanced  udders 
and  large  teats.    All  with  R.  O.  P.  records  completed  or  now  on  test.    Three  good  bulls  now  ready 

for  service.    Wrife  for  extended  pedigrees. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Ayer's  Cliff,  Que. 


A  Snn  nf  tnA  Slfifl  flflft  Financial  Beauty  Kin?  is  the  sire  of  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  now 
n  oun  ui  uie  .puu,uui»  offerin,_  Xhese  tnree  younzsters  are  just  ready  for  service,  and  all  have 
good  official  record  dams.    Write  for  p;di;rees  and  prices  on  thesj  bulls.  Their  individuality  is  of  the 
best,  and  you'll  like  the  price.    We  also  have  a  few  females  to  ofer.     Cattle  tu^rcular  tested. 
Woodbrid;e  C.  P.  R.    Concord  G.  T.  R.  JAMES  BAOa  &  SONS,  Edjeley,  Ont. 


AVONSYDE  AYRSHIRES 

Herd  headed  by  Ardgoward  Nova  Scotia  (imp.).  Present  offering:  two  young 
bulls— one  a  son  of  a  11.614-lb.  two-year-old.  and  the  other  a  son  of  a  14,689-lb.  cow 
testing  nearly  4%.  The  two  nearest  dams  of  the  latter  average  17,047  lbs.  of  milk 
and  671  lbs.  of  fat  for  the  year.  G.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Waterdown,  Ont. 


NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  and  SHORTHORNS 

For  quick  sale— 2  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  sired  by  Primrose  Duke 
107542;  females,  all  ages,  roan  and  reds.  20  sows  from  3  mos.  to  10  mos.  old — some  are  bred  for  March 
and  April  farrowing.    Prices  right.  Long  Distance  Phone. 

  A.  A.  COLWILL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont.   


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  all  ages.    English,  Canadian  and  American  strains. 
Can  supply  pairs  not  akin. 
C.  L.  SMITH,  Sanford  Farm  MEADOWVALE,  ONTARIO 


INVERUGIE  TAMWORTHS 

Raise  the  kind  of  bacon  England  wants.    Sows  ajid  gilts  br^d  for  spring  farrow;  big  type  boars,  all 

ages;  pairs  not  akin;  100  to  choose  from. 
LESLIE  HADDEN.  Box  264  -  -  Sunderland,  Ontario 


Oalr  T  r\Acre*  YnrL-ckiro  ^r»wc~ We  are  at  Present  making  a  special  offering  of 
KJAK.  LQQgC  I  UrK.!»nire  OOWi  bret]  BOWS|  several  of  which  have  been  winners  at 
the  winter  fairs.  The  sows  are  special,  and  so  are  the  prices.  Write  us  also  for  young  boars,  ready 
for  service.    We  can  supply  the  best  at  ordinary  prices. 

J/E.  BRETHOUR  &  NEPHEWS,  Burford,  Ontario 
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Our  School  Department. 


The  Origin  of  Holsteins 
and  Ayr  shires. 

The  origin  of  our  dairy  cattle  breeds 
is  an  interesting  phase  of  live-stock 
literature.  There  is  something  romantic 
about  the  history  of  Holsteins,  Ayrshires, 
Jerseys,  etc.,  that  appeals  to  pupils,  and 
teachers  discussing  dairy  breeds  during 
the  month  of  January  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  Holstein  and 
Ayrshire  both  interesting  and  helpful. 
The  following  comment  is  taken  from 
"The  Book  of  Live  Stock,"  by  Prof. 
Wade  Toole,  which,  by  the  way,  would 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school 
library. 

The  Holstein-Friesian. 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle  had  their  origin 
in  Friesland,  where  it  is  claimed  cattle  of 
the  type  have  been  bred  for  a  thousand ' 
years  or  more.  Friesland,  a  province  in 
Holland,  is  a  flat,  fertile  country  where 
the  production  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
has  been  specialized  in  for  centuries.  The 
name  of  the  breed  as  known  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  is  of  American 
origin,  cattle  from  Holstein  having  been 
imported  to  the  United  States  during  the 
same  time  that  Friesian  cattle  were  being 
brought  out.  Holstein  is  a  small  province 
in_Germany  and  formerly  cattle  from  the 
two  sources  were  bred  as  two  separate 
breeds  in  America.  As  the  origin  of  the 
two  breeds  was  practically  the  same, 
breeders  finally  came  together  and  called 
the  breed  Holstein-Friesian,  although 
there  is  no  very  good  reason  why  the 
term  Holstein  should  have  been  used, 
but  in  Canada  the  breed  name  is  gener- 
ally abbreviated  in  common  parlance 
to  the  one  word  "Holstein"  although  the 
Canadian  and  American  Record  As- 
sociations are  Holstein-Friesian .  In  Great 
Britain,  since  the  great  war,  the  breed 
name  has  been  changed  to  British- 
Friesian,  eliminating  altogether  the  term 
-Holstein. 

Little  is  known  of  the  real  making  of 
the  breed  which  has  had  a  very  long 
history.  The  cattle  of  Holland  at  the 
present  time  are  nearly  all  black  and 
white  in  color  and  of  Holstein  type. 
1  The  Holstein  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  dairy  breeds,  mature  cows  weighing 
as  a  general  thing  from  eleven  hundred 
up  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  with  an 
average  weight  of  from  thirteen  hundred 
to  fourteen  hundred  pounds,  and  mature 
bulls  weighing  from  eighteen  hundred 
pounds  up  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
hundred  pounds,  and  sometimes  even  up 
to  twenty-seven  hundred  or  twenty-eight 
hundred  pounds.  A  good  average  for 
bulls  is  from  two  thousand  to  twenty-two 
hundred  pounds. 

•  In  color,  the  Holstein-Friesian  is  black 
and  white.  Breeders  insist  upon  the  line 
of  demarkation  between  the  black  and 
white  spots  being  distinct  with  no  inter- 
mingling of  black  and  white  hairs,  giving 
a  grayish  appearance.  At  the  present 
time  the  popular  color  markings  show  a 
predominance  of  white  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  such  a  fad  may  not,  in  the 
end,  prove  a  benefit  to  the  breed. 

The  head  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  is 
rather  long  and  lean,  the  muzzle  strong, 
dark  or  flesh-colored.  The  face  is  fairly 
straight  with  good  width  between  the 
eyes  and  the  horn  generally  fine,  white 
in  color  with  black  tips.  The  neck  of  the 
bull  is  usually  rather  heavy  and  thick 
while  that  of  the  female  is  rather  long 
and  slender.  The  shoulder  is  generally 
slightly  heavy  and  the  withers  only 
moderately  sharp.  The  heart  girth 
should  be  great  with  long,  well-sprung 
ribs.  The  top  line  should  be  straight 
and  long  and  the  middle  large  and  roomy. 
Width  at  the  hips  and  width  and  length 
between  hooks  and  pins  is,  as  a  general 
thing,  great.  Compared  with  other  dairy 
breeds  the  Holstein-Friesian  shows  more 
thickness  of  thighs.  The  udder  should 
be  large,  firmly  attached  to  the  body  and 
well-balanced.  Frequently  the  udder  is 
rather  pendulous  and  light  in  fore  quarters. 
Large  milk  veins  and  fairly  tortuous  are 
the  rule.  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  have  a 
tendency  to  coarseness  of  hair  and  skin, 
but  breeders  are  gradually  overcoming 
this  difficulty. 


The  Holstein-Friesian  is  famous  in  the 
annals  of  American  dairying  and  justly 
so.  Wonderful  milk  records  have  been 
made  by  the  best  individuals  of  the 
breed,  which  is  widely  distributed  in 
all  dairy  sections  of  North  America 
and  which  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  in 
other  countries.  Cattle  of  the  breed  are 
fairly  hardy,  and  owing  to  the  heavy 
milk  production  and  the  increased  de- 
mand for  milk  and  its  products  are  rapidly 
growing  in  popularity.  The  breed  is 
quiet  in  disposition,  prolific,  prepotent, 
and  adaptable  to  almost  any  conditions 
under  which  good  dairying  is  possible 
Cows  of  the  breed,  while  generally  heavy 
milkers,  often  do  not  show  a  high  per- 
centage of  butter-fat  in  the  milk,  and 
breeders  of  the  present  day  are  paying 
considerable  attention  to  butter-fat  tests. 
In  point  of  numbers  the  Holstein-Friesian 
is  the  leading  dairy  breed  in  Canada. 

The  Ayrshire. 

The  Ayrshire  breed  of  dairy  cattle  had 
its  origin  in  the  County  of  Ayr  in  sou  h- 
western  Scotland.  It  is  believed  that 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century  Teeswater 
cattle  or  the  early  type  of  Shorthorn  were 
crossed  with  smaller  cattle  from  the 
Channel  Islands  and  that,  this  cross  had 
something  to  do  with  the  making  of  the 
breed.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
some  West  Highland  blood  was  intro- 
duced. The  first  records  of  Ayrshires 
speak  of  them  as  being  black  and  white 
in  color.  About  1780,  breeders  favored 
red  and  white,  and  later  brown  and  white. 

The  Ayrshire  may  be  considered  as 
medium  in  size.  Cows  weigh  from  one 
thousand  pounds  up  to  twelve  hundred 
pounds  and  bulls  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  eighteen  hundred  pounds.  Of  course, 
both  cows  and  bulls  are  sometimes  found 
to  exceed  these  weights. 

The  color  of  the  Ayrshire  includes  red, 
brown  and  white,  with  the  breeders 
favor  running  at  the  present  time  to  a 
predominance  of  white  with  bro  n  or 
red  spots. 

Two  points  of  the  Ayrshire  are  very 
distinctive.  First,  the  head  comparatively 
short  for  the  dairy  type,  clean-cut  and 
with  good  width  between  the  eyes  and 
crowned  with  somewhat  large  horns  of 
distinctly  erect  carriage.  The  second  out- 
standing characteristic  is  the  capacious, 
well-balanced  and  closely  attached  udder. 
No  other  breed  of  dairy  cattle  can  boast 
of  udders  so  well  balanced  and  well 
carried  forward  and  carried  so  close  to  the 
body  as  those  of  the  Ayrshire.  The 
teats,  however,  while  well  placed  are  often 
rather  small,  and  breeders  have  been 
breeding  with  some  success  to  overcome 
the  difficulty. 

The  Ayrshire  is  very  cle  m-cut  in  p- 
pearance  with  only  a  fair  length  of  neck, 
a  very  smooth  shoulder,  distinct  smooth- 
ness of  withers  and  for  its  size  has  a  great 
spring  of  rib,  depth  at  the  heart  and  size 
of  middle.  A3  a  breed,  individuals  are 
generally  fairly  smooth  on  the  hook 
bones,  long  and  level  in  the  quarter  and 
inclined  to  just  a  little  more  thickness 
through  the  thighs  than  is  found  in  the 
Jersey  or  Guernsey.  The  udder  has 
already  been  referred  to;  the  milk  yeining 
is  usually  large  and  the  indications  of 
production  prominent.  The  Ayrshire  is 
usually  set  on  fairly  short  legs,  and  the 
quality  of  skin  and  hair  is  usually  good. 

From  its  native  home  in  Scotland  the 
Ayrshire  has  gone  out  chiefly  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States  where  it  is  held  in 
high  esteem  for  the  production  of  milk, 
cheese  and  butter.  As  a  breed,  Ayrshires 
do  not  produce  quite  the  quantity  of  milk 
that  the  Holstein-Friesian  does,  but  it  is 
generally  a  little  richer  in  butter-fat  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  breed  is  very 
hardy,  ;ood  rustlers,  fairly  easily  kept 
and  productive,  the  breed  has  become 
popular,  particularly  in  cheese  factory 
districts.  Besides  the  exports  from  Scot- 
land to  America  Ayrshire  cattle  have 
gone  to  practically  all  the  milk-producing 
countries  of  the  world. 


Placing  the  Blame. — Mother. — "I've 
tried  so  hard  to  make  you  a  good  child, 
Margaret,  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts  you  are  still  rude  and  naughty." 

Margaret  (deeply  moved).  —  "What  a 
failure  you  are,  mother." 


$279  Profit  in  ta  Few  Days 


How  a  Woman  Paid  $100  for  a  "Ferocious  Brute f> 
and  in  a  Few  Days  Made  it  Worth  $379 


An  actual  fact,— this  is.  Mrs.  Louis  Mc- 
Cutcheon of  Kitchener,  Ontario,  bought  a 
mare  for  $100.  The  mare  absolutely  refused 
to  work.  Even  to  harness  her  was  a  day's  work  in 
itself.  She  kicked,  bit,  balked  and  shied  at  every- 
thing. No  one  on  the  farm  could  do  anything  with 
her.  Then  a  neighbor  told  Mrs.  McCutcheon  the 
secret  of  his  own  mastery  over  horses—and  how  she 
too  could  learn  it. 

In  a  few  days  she  had  the  mare  eating  out  of  her 
hand!  In  a  few  days  this  "ferocious  brute' '  became 
a  hard  and  willing  worker.  In  a  few  days  Mrs. 
McCutcheon  turned  $100  into  $379.  What  was  the 
secret?  How  did  she  do  it? 

The  Secret  of  Horse  Training 

Mrs.  McCutcheon,  like  more  than  107,000  others, 
learned  the  secret  of  mastering  horses  from  Prof. 
Jesse  Beery's  Course  in  Horse  Breaking  and  Train- 
ing. And  thru  learning  Beery  methods  she  was  able 
to  sell  the  mare  for  $297  more  than  she  paid  for  it. 

It  took  Prof.  Beery  over  30  years  to  learn  these 
secrets.  They  are  now  all  disclosed  in  his  home 
study  course  in  horsemanship.  No  matter  how 
mean,  wicked-tempered  or  wild  your  horse  may  be 
he  cannot  resist  the  Beery  methods.  They  are  easy 
— certain — and  humane.  They  guarantee  lasting 
results.  Bad  traits  are  overcome  for  good  and 
for  all.   Bad  habits  are  broken  forever. 

Biff  Profits  For  You 

You  can  make  big  money  breaking  and  training 
green  colts  or  "ornery"  horses.  Hundreds  of  our 


former  students  now  make  a  business  of  buying  up 
"outlaw"  horses,  training  them,  and  selling  them 
at  large  profits.  Others 
make  hig  money  in  their 
spare  time.  AH  find  it  profit- 
able. What  they  havedone, 
you  can  do.  Our  free  book 
tells  you  how. 

Free  Book 
Our  big  illustrated  book 
"How  to  Break  and  Train  , 
Horses",  tells  you  how 
you  can  become  master 
of  any  horse.  Gives  you 
several  pointers  on  how 
you  can    make  easy 
money.   Full  of  inter- 
esting reading.  Send 
for  it  today!   Fill  out 
coupon  below.  Or  a  post  card  will  do.  WRITE  NOW! 

TOT.  BEERY  SCHOOL  OF  HORSEMANSHIP 
^  4t2.Mab  Street^  _  Pleauat  Hill.  0. 

Pro?  5esse"beery~"  -  —  —  —  — 

481  Main  Street,  Pleuant  Hill,  Ohio. 

Dearoir:  Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid  your 
book,  "How  to  Break  and  Train  Horses." 

Name   —  


Street  or  R.F.D.. 
Post  Office  


It  is  our  guarantee  of  quality  to  the 
women  of  Canada  whenever  they  buy 
a  kitchen  utensil  bearing  the  SMP 
trademark.  Whenever  women  buy 
Enameled  Ware,  The  Clean  Ware,  they 
may  buy  with  confidence  if  it  carries 
this  SMP  label.  SMP  enameled  ware 
is  so  smooth,  so  clean,  so  safe  to  use, 
so  pleasant  to  work  with  and  so  full 
of  service.  Ask  for  SMP 

Pearl  Ware  or 
Diamond  \fate 


«« Sheet  Metal  Products  Co 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 
EDMONTON    VANCOUVER  CALGARY 


or  CANA0A 
UMITCO 


Ottawa  Winter  Fair 

HOWICK  HALL  OTTAWA 

January  16th  to  20th,  1922 

The  Ottawa  Winter  Fair  will  undoubtedly  surpass  the  high  staadar 
set  by  this  show  in  1921.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  to  your  a  (vantage 
to  be  an  exhibitor? 

The  Prize  List,  which  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
contains  complete  classification  for  all  breeds  of  live  stock  and  pou  try  and 
all  classes  of  seeds. 

Entries  Close  January  5th,  1922 

J.  C.  Stuart,  Pres.      B.  Phelan,  Sec-Treas. 

415  Wellington  St.,  OTTAWA 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


January,  5,  1922 


NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  OF 

The  Farmer's  Advocate 

and  Home  Magazine 


One  Year,  Paid  in  Advance, 

$i.so 


Three  Years,  Paid  in  Advance, 

$3.00 


Where  else  can  you  obtain  such  practical, 
high-class  farm  information  at  such  a  low  price  ? 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  best  live  stock  "and 
agricultural  paper  in  Canada.    Every  Canadian  farmer  should  be  a  subscriber. 

Reliable  farm  information  is  the  only  kind  worth  paying  for.  You  can  get  it  in 
the  columns  of  The  Farmer's  Advocate,  whose  publishers  and  editors  are,  and 
always  have  been,  practical  farmers. 

The  Farmer's  Advocate 

Is  not  a  party  organ,  it  is  a  practical  farm  paper.  It  is  independent  of  all  cliques 
and  parties.  No  outside  interests  have  any  influence  or  control  over  its  policy. 
No  individuals  can  use  it  to  further  their  own  schemes. 

Subscribers 

We  appreciate  your  interest  and  your  support.  Make  your  support  practical  by 
sending  in  the  subscriptions  of  any  farmers  near  you  who  are  not  at  present  sub- 
scribing to  the  paper. 

For  each  new  subscription  for  one  or  three  years  that  you  send  us  we  will  mark 
your  own  subscription  forward  ONE  YEAR  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

This  Special  Offer  has  been  Extended  for  a  Short  Time  Only 


COUPON 
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THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON,  ONTARIO 

  to  pay  for  the  following 


Gentlemen: — Enclosed  is   Value  $  

Postal  Note  or  Monev  Order 

new  subscriptions  to  THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE. 

9   Name  of  Sender  Address  

a    Name  of  New  Subscriber  Address  ,....,....R.R.  No   j 

jj    Name  of  New  Subscriber  Address  ,.  t  R.R.  No   t 
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EDITORIAL. 


Dispel  gloom,  don't  peddle  it! 


Co-operation  is  a  good  servant  in  hard  times. 


Reading  is  not  an  unprofitable  pastime  during  the 
nter  months. 


Farmers  need  light  and  power  first, 
ve  to  take  second  place. 


Radials  will 


Conditions  will  right  themselves  quicker  if  we  talk 
ood  times.    Pessimism  never  helped  to  clear  a  farm 
or  lift  a  mortgage. 


Build  up  the  cows  for  efficient  and  economical 
production  during  the  coming  season.  Starved  cows 
produce  sparingly. 


When  the  young  people  are  having  a  literary  meet- 
ing or  a  social  gathering  attend  and  help  them  along. 
Associating  with  young  people  aids  in  keeping  one  young. 


The  bacon-type  hog  has  been  receiving  recognition 
on  the  Toronto  market.  Are  farmers  demanding  this 
same  consideration  for  good  hogs  at  the  shipping  points? 


Let  the  first  big  purchase  of  the  year  be  something 
co  ease  the  burden  of  housework  and  make  life  easier 
for  the  women  folk.  Farm  equipment  usually  comes 
when  it  is  needed  badly. 


"Huban,  or  annual  sweet  clover,  certainly  has  merit, 
but  its  actual  value  as  compared  with  the  biennial 
sweet  clover  has  not  yet  been  determined  in  Canada 
by  conclusive  experiments. 


The  last  Census  indicates  that  smokestacks  have 
increased  at  the  expense  of  haystacks.  All  governments 
should  now  endeavor  to  restore  the  balance  and  build 
up  the  rural  population  which  has  been  sacrificed  to 
urban  growth. 


Don't  put  off  cutting  next  winter's  wood  supply. 
Do  it  now.  Then  draw  it  to  the  house  and  split  and 
pile  it  neatly.  The  wife  should  not  have  to  coax  for 
a  few  sticks  of  wood  to  be  split  each  morning.  Have  it 
split  six  months  in  advance.  It  won't  take  any  more 
time  nor  anv  more  wood. 


Sheep  raisers  should  encourage  Canadian  mills  to 
use  Canadian  wool,  by  purchasing  goods  made  in 
Canada  from  the  wool  grown  on  Canadian  farms. 
Suitings,  overcoating,  blankets,  rugs,  etc.,  can  all  be 
made  from  the  wool  produced  here.  By  using  them  we 
create  a  market  for  our  own  produce. 


Why  not  go  the  whole  way  at  the  Washington 
Conference,  and  scrap  all  armies  and  navies  except  a 
police  force  and  patrol  fleet  to  be  officered  and  com- 
manded by  the  League  of  Nations?  This  may  sound  too 
much  like  Utopia,  but  the  idea  is  no  more  ridiculous 
than  killing  a  million  men  every  ten  years  and  de- 
stroying inestimable  wealth. 


A  great  many  people  in  rural  districts  do  not  boost 
and  work  to  organize  clubs  and  co-operative  associations 
because  they  know  they  will  have  to  carry  an  undue 
share  of  the  responsibility,  get  little  credit  when  things 
go  well,  and  all  the  blame  when  things  go  wrong.  Leaders 
and  Influential  men  in  the  communities  would  exert 
themselves  more  if  they  were  sure  of  unstinted  support 
from  their  neighbors  in  times  of  stress 


A  Co-operative  Rally  Needed. 

This  is  a  period  when  agriculture  requires  all  the 
assistance  and  benefit  that  co-operative  effort  can  bring 
to  the  industry.  It  is  a  time  to  test  the  principles  of 
co-operation  It  is  a  good  time  to  co-operate. "  The 
doctrine  has  been  well  preached  in  Ontario  and,  in 
some  cases  well  practiced.  There  are  flourishing 
societies  and  there  are  weak,  struggling  associations. 
The  Co-operation  and  Markets  Branch  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  shown  the  way  to  many 
societies  in  the  initial  stages,  and  helped  them  over  the 
rough  places  so  often  encountered  on  the  co-operative 
highway.  The  present  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Hon. 
Manning  Doherty,  has  exerted  a  strong  personal  and 
official  influence  in  the  same  direction.  The  trail  has 
been  blazed;  we  have  experience  to  guide  us,  but  there 
is  need  of  a  rally  or  revival,  so  to  speak,  to  stir  up 
enthusiasm,  encourage  and  direct  the  smaller  societies, 
reassure  the  stronger  associations,  and  combine  the 
co-operative  forces  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  into  one 
great  co-operative  army.  The  time  is  opportune  for 
the  Prime  Minister,  Hon.  Mr.  Drury,  to  issue  a  call  for 
all  those  interested  in  co-operation  to  meet  in  con- 
vention, where  the  subject  may  be  dealt  with  from  every 
angle  and  an  impetus  given  to  the  co-operative  move- 
ment in  this  Province.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  the 
consideration  of  the  Premier  because  it  involves  more 
than  agriculture  alone,  and  it  is  of  such  paramount 
importance  at  this  time  that  it  requires  the  imprimatur 
of  Ontario's  highest  official. 

There  is  little  room  for  doubt  regarding  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  convention.  Live-stock 
shippers,  fruit  growers,  wool  growers,  egg-circle  members, 
seed-centre  advocates,  beet  growers,  bean  growers, 
market  gardeners,  etc.,  could  meet  in  their  respective 
sections  to  discuss  their  own  problems,  and  arrive  at 
solutions,  after  which  they  could  bring  to  the  open 
convention  a  report  of  their  findings.  Such  a  con- 
ference would  strengthen  the  morale  of  co-operators, 
make  the  principles  of  co-operation  better  known, 
give  an  added  impetus  to  the  movement,  and  co-ordinate 
the  many  efforts  now  being  made  by  producers  to  help 
themselves,  wherein  lies  our  greatest  hope  for  the  future 
of  agriculture  in  Canada. 


Getting  Acquainted  With  Govern- 
ment. 

The  suggestion  emanating  from  Grey  County  that 
members  of  the  U.  F  O.  executive  visit  Ottawa  and 
Toronto,  with  the  object  of  getting  first-hand  im- 
pressions of  Government  is,  indeed  a  commendable 
one.  Miss  McPhail,  M.P.  and  G.  M.  Leeson  M.P.P., 
for  South  Grey,  have  proposed  that  the  twelve  members 
of  the  executive  for  the  riding  visit  Toronto  and  Ottawa 
while  the  Houses  are  in  session,  and  then  tell  the  clubs 
about  what  they  saw  and  the  impressions  formed. 

Many  electors  visit  the  capital  cities  without  ever 
going  near  the  Parliament  Buildings,  where  the  people's 
business  is  transacted.  Some  entertain  a  dread  of 
such  high  and  noble  edifices  as  house  our  representatives, 
and  view  with  awe  the  brass-buttoned  officials  who  open 
doors  and  answer  bells.  Thousands  too,  exercise  their 
franchise  without  ever  visiting  these  cities,  and  few 
indeed  have  anything  more  than  a  hazy  conception 
of  what  Government  entails  or  the  inside  workings  of 
Parliament.  It  would  be  much  easier  for  the  sitting 
members  if  their  constituents  knew  what  red-tape  had 
to  be  unravelled,  what  doors  had  to  be  opened,  what 
arguments  had  to  be  presented,  before  the  demands 
of  a  riding  upon  the  public  treasury  can  be  satisfied. 
It  would  also  be  edifying  to  constituents  to  see  how 
divergent  views,  conflicting  interests,  national  as 
opposed  to  local  demands,  party  principles  and  a  great 
mass  of  individualism  are  all  brought  together  in  the 
one  forum,  called    Parliament.    Voters    would  then 


realize  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  member  to  run  down 
to  Ottawa,  put  a  Bill  through  the  House,  and  come  back 
over  the  week-end  waving  a  statute  that  will  revol- 
utionize things  in  general  and  bring  prosperity  to 
farmers  over  night.  Parliament  is  like  the  "Mills  of 
the  Gods" — it  grinds  slowly. 

U.  F.  O.  executives  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
would  profit  by  a  sight-seeing  trip  of  this  kind.  There 
is  no  reason  why  Liberal  and  Conservative  party  men 
should  not  visit  Toronto  and  Ottawa  with  the  same 
object  in  view.  Keen  observers  should  be  sent,  and 
men  who  could  tell  the  story  or  give  a  complete  report 
upon  their  return.  The  sitting  members  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  meet  any  part  of  the  expenses;  they 
have  too  many  already.  The  cost  should  be  dis- 
tributed proportionately  between  those  who  go  and  the 
electors  of  the  riding  who  send  them. 


A  National  Stock  Taking. 

This  is  an  opportune  time  for  a  great  national  stock 
taking  on  the  part  of  Government  and  people,  the 
object  of  which  is  the  elimination  of  those  things  which 
militate  against  growth  and  development  and  the 
encouragement  of  those  features  in  our  economic  and 
industrial  life  which  contribute  to  the  upbuilding  of 
Canada.  It  is  a  general  business  practice  to  reduce 
the  price  on  commodities  which  are  not  selling,  or  are 
not  bringing  revenue,  in  order  that  they  may  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  to  feature  those  goods  which  mean  some- 
thing to  the  business.  We  should  be  willing  in  Canada 
to  make  some  sacrifice,  pay  less  attention  to  tradition 
and  get  down  to  rock-bottom  business  standards  in 
administering  the  country  and  our  own  individual 
businesses.  As  a  Dominion  it  should  be  possible  to 
bring  about  a  re-organization  and  readjustment  of 
things  generally  that  will  benefit  the  great  majority 
of  the  population.  The  feeling  seems  to  prevail  in 
high-up  circles  that  our  great  national  railway  system 
must  be  made  to  pay,  regardless  of  what  happens  to 
all  the  industries  and  occupations  which  contribute 
to  its  revenue.  The  railways  should  pay  if  we  can 
make  them  do  so,  and  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned 
to  make  the  system  run  smoothly  and  efficiently. 
However,  transportation  charges,  combined  with  labor 
costs,  are  burdening  industry  and  crippling  trade  and 
commerce  to  such  an  extent  that  the  railroads  do  not 
get  work  to  do  and,  therefore,  must  accept  smaller 
revenues.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  reduce  trans- 
portation costs  and  encourage  agriculture,  industry 
and  commerce,  even  if  we  do,  for  a  time,  have  to  face 
an  annual  deficit?  We  shall  get  from  under  the  burden 
quicker  in  this  way  than  by  making  the  railroads  pay 
at  the  expense  of  Canada's  economic  well-being. 

It  is  gratifying  indeed  to  see  the  National  Railways 
showing  a  monthly  surplus,  but  transportation  charges 
are  breaking  the  back  of  industry  and  contributing  to 
the  general  dilemma.  If  a  sick  man  continues  to  work 
hard  in  order  to  pay  the  doctor,  he  is  a  long  time  getting 
well.  The  wiser  plan  is  to  let  the  doctor  wait  till  health 
is  restored;  and  economic  recovery  would  be  more 
speedy  if  all  the  railroads  eased  the  burden  which  they 
are  imposing  on  Canada  at  present. 

There  is  dire  need  of  some  restraining  influence  in 
the  administration  of  provincial  and  municipal  affairs. 
Taxes  are  now,  in  many  cases,  around  $1.25  per  acre, 
but  the  last  Census  reveals  an  alarming  diminution  of 
rural  population  and  an  almost  unhealthy  growth  in 
the  number  of  urban  dwellers.  With  all  our  improve- 
ments and  advances  we  are  apparently  encouraging 
smokestacks  at  the  expense  of  haystacks.  We  are 
building  up  cities  and  depopulating  the  country. 

In  a  broad  sense  it  is  a  time  for  developing  our 
natural  industries,  our  natural  resources  and  encouraging 
all  wealth-producing  enterprises.  But,  to  bring  the 
matter  nearer  home,  it  is  a  time  to  tighten  up  our  farm 
practices  and  plug  up  the  leaks.    It  is  through  efforts 
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in  this  direction  that  farmers  are  going  to  make  progress 
during  the  next  few  years.  We  have  got  to  emphasize 
those  things  which  pay  and  discard  those  out-worn 
traditional  methods  which  have  only  age  to  commend 
them.  Farmers,  too,  should  take  stock  of  the  situation 
and  get  down  to  a  profitable  working  basis  for  1922. 


Convention  Programs. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February  a 
great  number  of  shows,  meetings  and  conventions  are 
held  in  Eastern  Canada,  and  quite  a  few  of  these,  being 
national  in  scope,  are  held  in  Ottawa  or  Toronto. 
Ontario  is  well  treated  with  big  agricultural  events 
during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year,  and  all  will 
concede  that  they  are  necessary  and  helpful. 

Dominion  finances,  augmented  by  provincial  funds, 
made  these  rallies  possible,  while  many  of  them  held 
in  Ontario  are  financed  wholly  by  the  Province.  The 
expenditures  are  justifiable,  but  we  believe  larger 
dividends  would  be  paid  on  the  investments  if  more 
consideration  were  given  to  the  preparation  of  programs, 
and  a  greater  effort  made  to  serve  up  the  material  in  a 
tasty,  attractive  manner.  Ontario  farmers  have  been 
fed  so  liberally  on  high-class  agricultural  information 
that  they  are,  unfortunately,  losing  their  desire  for  it. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  embellish  the  dish  and  serve 
it  so  it  will  whet  a  rather  jaded  appetite.  The  first 
step  is  to  prepare  a  program  or  announcement  that  is 
tastily  arranged,  with  the  promise  of  good  material 
in  it.JThen  the  addresses  should  be  sufficiently  entertain- 
ing to  interest  the  hearers  and  instructive  enough  to 
make  them  worth  while.  We  are  hurriedly  getting  to  the 
place  where  expert  extension  workers  are  needed — men 
who  know  the  practical  end  of  agriculture  and  are 
trained  lecturers  or  demonstrators.  There  is  not  much 
use  telling  a  new  story  until  the  old  one  has  been  taken 
to  heart,  but  the  old  story  ought  to  be  given  new  clothes. 

Much  of  the  success  attending  any  meeting  or  con- 
vention, big  or  small,  depends  upon  the  time,  attention 
and  thought  given  to  the  arrangements.  Farmers' 
club  meetings  and  local  events  of  this  nature  could  be 
improved  by  putting  really  worth-while  items  on  the 
program  and  interspersing  these  with  something  in 
a  lighter  vein.  Those  taking  part  should  be  informed  as 
to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion  and  feel  a  sense 


of  responsibility  in  the  jnatter.  The  time  is  past 
when  a  man's  presence  on  the  platform  will  suffice — it's 
his  message  that  counts. 


What  We  Are  Drinking? 

By  Allan  McDiarmid. 

One  day,  last  September,  I  had  occasion  to  go  and 
help  a  friend  who  was  having  his  threshing  done.  The 
day  was  warm  and  we  found  it  necessary  to  drink  a  good 
deal  of  water  to  compensate  us  for  what  we  were  losing 
in  the  form  of  sweat.  The  well  was  in  the  barn-yard 
and  the  water  from  it  didn't  taste  any  too  good  to  one 
that  was  inclined  to  be  in  the  least  particular.  To  a 
person  of  imagination  it  might  be  thought  to  contain 
anything  from  microbes  to  muskrats. 

After  having  swallowed  a  couple  of  dippers  of  the 
stuff,  one  of  the  boys  asked  the  owner  when  he  had  his 
well  cleaned  out.  "Oh,  I  forget,"  he  replied;  "it's 
probably  twenty  years,  or  more,  since  I've  seen  the 
bottom  of  it." 

"Well"  said  the  other  fellow,  "you  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  it.    "There's  something  dead  down  there,  sure." 

That  afternoon,  after  we  had  finished  threshing,  the 
owner  of  the  well  asked  some  of  us  to  wait  and  give  him 
a  hand  at  cleaning  the  thing  out;  "if  there's  anything 
there  to  clean,"  he  said. 

The  first  step  was  to  pump  out  the  water.  In  the 
course  of  this  operation  we  brought  up  a  bird;  not  all 
at  once,  of  course,  but  the  feathers  first  and,  after  that, 
the  legs,  head  and  the  rest  of  its  anatomy. 

When  all  the  water  that  the  pump  would  draw  was 
up  one  of  the  boys  climbed  down  into  the  well  and  we 
lowered  a  pail  and  dipper  to  him  so  that  he  might  com- 
plete the  job.  We  heard  him  say  something  that  we 
might  have  thought  to  be  swearing  had  it  come  from 
some  of  the  other  members  of  our  party.  And  when 
the  pail  was  drawn  to  the  surface  the  first  thing  we  saw, 
staring  us  in  the  face,  was  a  dead  cat. 

"Gosh",  said  my  friend,  "there's  the  kitten  that 
we  lost  last  spring.  I  never  could  make  out  what  had 
become  of  it.  It  must  have  crawled  in  under  the  well 
cover,  after  that  young  bird.  I  hope  there  wasn't  a 
dog  following  the  cat." 

However,  we  found  no  more  animals,  but  the  sticks 
and  pieces  of  boards  and  rusty  tin  pails  that  we  hauled 
up  were  beyond  belief.  And,  after  this,  pail  upon  pail 
of  slime  and  mud  until  we  were  all  wondering  what 
kind  of  a  miracle  had  preserved  us  from  sudden  death 
after  drinking  a  solution  of  such  poison  as  that.  One  of 
the  men  did  say  that  he  felt  "kind  o'  sick  to  his  stomach," 
but  it  might  have  been  more  or  less  imaginary. 

But,  altogether,  it  was  a  very  good  object  lesson 
for  some  of  us  that  hadn't  been  paying  quite  as  much 
attention  to  the  source  of  our  drinking  water  as  we  had 
been  to  the  family  food  supply. 

That  was  a  pretty  strong  defence  that  the  two  fellows 
put  up,  who  were  arrested  down  here  in  Glengarry, 
the  other  day,  for  distilling  whiskey.  They  had  taken 
a  job  of  cutting  cordwood  and  were  at  work  in  a  swamp, 
a  mile  or  so  back  from  the  road.  Some  way  or  other, 
the  facts  relating  to  their  law-breaking  leaked  out  and 
they  were  hauled  up  and  had  to  appear  before  the 
county  judge.  The  excuse  they  gave  for  running  a 
side-line  distillery  was  that  the  water  in  the  swamp  was 
bad  and  that  they  had  to  have  a  wholesome  drink  of 
some  kind. 

As  the  water-supply  of  the  local  jail  was  considered 
to  be  absolutely  pure  the  judge  gave  them  permission 
to  make  their  home  there  for  the  next  three  months. 
It  was  a  solution  of  their  problem  that  they  hadn't  been 
expecting  and  didn't  strike  them  as  being  altogether 
satisfactory.  However,  that  excuse  of  theirs  was  a 
good  one,  none  the  less,  and  deserved  better  success. 
After  pure  air  the  first  need  of  man  is  for  "something 
decent  to  drink." 

Not  long  since  I  was  talking  to  a  young  man  who 
lives  in  the  town  nearest  to  my  home.  He  told  me  that 
his  wife  had  not  been  well  for  some  weeks  and  that  he 
thought  the  reason  might  be  found  in  the  water  she  had 
been  drinking.  He  had  cleaned  his  well  out  sometime 
last  summer  but  the  water  didn't  seem  to  be  much  im- 
improved  afterwards. 

"Better  send  a  sample  of  it  to  the  Experimental 
Farm  at  Ottawa,"  I  told  him.  "They'll  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

He  said  he  would  and  the  next  time  I  saw  him  he 
gave  me  the  type-written  report  he  had  received  in 
reply.  I  can't  do  better  than  give  it  here,  practically 
as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Dominion  Chemist. 
It  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  a  lot  of  people  are  drinking 
and  of  what  is  causing,  without  a  doubt,  a  considerable 
share  of  the  sickness  throughout  the  country.    Here  it  is : 

"Sample  of  Well  Water  submitted  by  A.  A.  Analysis 
and  Report.  Nitrogen — 16  parts  per  million.  Chlorine 
—180  parts.  Solids— 1,462  parts. 

"Odor,  that  of  old  cork;  brown  green  tinge;  clear, 
with  moss-like  deposit  and  some  animal  life. 

"This  is  an  exceedingly  bad  water  and  its  use  for 
drinking  purposes  would  be  attended  with  grave  risk 
to  health. 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
well  might  effect  an  improvement  in  the  water,  but  if  the 
soil  surrounding  the  well  is  saturated  with  filth  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  seek  a  purer  source." 

There  is  pretty  good  reason  to  suppose  'that  a  lot 
of  the  wells  through  the  country  have  no  better  water 
in  them  than  this  one.  And,  as  it  doesn't  cost  anything  to 
have  this  water  analyzed  it  might  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  stop  taking  chances  and  find  out  just  what  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  drinking. 

And,  no  matter  what  the  report  of  that  Govern- 
ment expert  might  be,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  getting 


the  habit  of  cleaning  out  our  wells  at  least  once  every 

year. 

The  last  time  I  made  an  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  mine  I  found  that  three  or  four  toads  had 
managed  to  crawl  under  the  boarding  around  the  pump 
and  had  committeed  suicide  by  jumping  into  the  ice- 
cold  water  below.  I've  heard  that  toads  are  eaten  by 
the  natives  of  some  foreign  countries  but  I  have  some 
pretty  serious  doubts  as  to  their  being  good  to  drink. 

To  those  of  us  who  live  on  the  farm,  at  least,  water 
is  as  free  as  the  air,  and  it  doesn't  make  it  cost  a  bit  more 
to  have  it  pure.  The  trouble  is  that  it  has  cost  so  little 
and  has  been  so  easy  to  get  that  we  have  lost  our  sense 
of  its  value  and  become  careless  about  its  purity. 

"Cross  the  desert  and  then  you  can  tell 

What  treasures  exist  in  the  cold  deep  well, 

Sink  in  despair  on  the  red,  parched  earth, 

And  then  you  may  reckon  what  water  is  worth." 


Nature's  Diary. 

By. A.  Brooker  Klugh,  M.  A. 

A  bird  which  is  not  infrequently  seen  about  the 
barn  in  winter  is  the  Screech  Owl.  This  species  is  about 
ten  inches  in  length  and  it  varies  considerably  in  colora- 
tion, exhibiting  a  gray  phase  and  a  red  phase.  In  the 
former  phase  the  general  aspect  is  gray,  paler  or  whitish 
beneath,  speckled  with  blackish  above  and  blotched  with 
blackish  below.  In  the  latter  phase  the  general  aspect 
is  reddish-brown  with  sharp  black  streaks,  the  under 
parts  being  whitish  tinged  with  reddish-brown.  This 
difference  in  coloration  is  not  dependent  upon  age,  sex  or 
season,  but  in  some  localities  one  phase  predominates 
and  in  other  localities  the  other  phase.  Some  individuals 
are  neither  definitely  of  gray  or  reddish  color  but  are 
intermediate  in  coloration. 

The  usual  note  of  this  little  owl  is  a  soft  tremulo 
whistle,  which  is  most  often  heard  in  the  late  fall  or  early 
winter.  I  had  been  familiar  with  this  species  and  its 
musical  call  for  a  long  time  before  I  heard  it  utter  any 
other  sound  and  I  used  to  wonder  why  it  was  called 
Screech  Owl.  Then  one  evening  one  of  these  birds 
alighted  on  an  eve-trough  a  yard  or  so  over  by  head 
and  gave  vent  to  a  series  of  loud  and  piercing  screeches, 
and  I  realized  that  it  did  really  screech  upon  occasions. 
But  this  is  the  one  and  only  time  I  have  heard  it  justify 
its  name. 

This  species  is  not  very  common  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  but  is  the  commonest  owl  in  western  Quebec 
and  Ontario  and  ranges  as  far  west  as  central  Manitoba. 

The  nest  of  the  Screech  Owl  is  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  which 
it  lines  with  feathers.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six 
in  number,  white,  and  roundish  in  shape. 

This  species  is  extremely  valuable  economically  and 
instead  of  being  shot,  as  is  often  unfortunately  the  case, 
when  it  is  found  about  the  barns  and  house,  it  should 
be  carefully  protected.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of 
mice  and  large  insects  and  when  it  takes  up  its  residence 
in  the  barn  it  destroys  large  numbers  of  the  former  which 
are  feeding  on  the  stored  grain  and  also  makes  forays 
out  into  the  orchard  to  catch  the  field  mice  when  they 
emerge  to  make  their  nightly  attacks  on  the  bark  of 
the  young  trees.  It  is  the  most  insectivorous  of.  the 
owls  and  among  the  insects  eaten  are  locusts,  crickets, 
ground  beetles  and  caterpillars.  It  does  not  take 
poultry  of  any  kind,  in  fact,  the  only  bird  it  eats  is 
one  we  can  gladly  spare,  the  House  Sparrow,  and  this  it 
sometimes  devours  about  the  barn. 

Another  bird  which  is  often  to  be  seen  in  winter  is  the 
Northern  Shrike.  This  species  breeds  throughout 
northern  Quebec,  Labrador,  northern  Ontario  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Northwest. 

The  Northern  Shrike  is  from  nine  to  ten  inches  in 
length,  bluish  ash  color  above,  whitish,  with  fine  wavy 
black  lines  beneath,  and  has  black  wings  and  tail,  and 
a  black  bar  along  the  side  of  the  head.  The  bill  is  rather 
conspicuously  hooked  at  the  tip. 

This  species  is  often  called  the  "Butcher-bird"  from 
its  habit  of  killing  small  birds,  mice  and  large  insects 
and  impaling  them  on  thorns  or  on  slivers  on  tree-stumps. 
In  open  country,  where  thorns  and  slivers  are  scarce, 
I  have  heard  of  them  using  the  spikes  on  barb- wire  fences 
to  hang  their  victims  on. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  beneficial 
birds,  such  as  Tree  Sparrows,  J  uncos,  Redpolls,  etc., 
are  killed  by  the  Northern  Shrike,  it  feeds  while  with 
us  largely  upon  mice  and  House  Sparrows.  In  many 
localities  it  has  been  known  to  make  great  inroads  upon 
the  House  Sparrow  population. 

I  once  saw  a  little  drama  which  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  the  Blue  Jay  and  the  Northern  Shrike  do 
not  agree  very  well.  A  Shrike  was  sitting  in  a  tree  with 
a  Blue  Jay  on  each  side  of  it.  One  Blue  Jay  would  fly 
at  the  Shrike  and  as  the  Shrike  turned  to  meet  it  the  Jay 
retreated  and  the  other  Blue  Jay  attacked  the  Shrike 
in  the  rear.  The  Shrike  turned  quickly,  only  to  be 
again  attacked  from  behind  by  the  first  Blue  Jay. 
This  went  on  for  fifteen  minutes  and  they  were  still  at 
it  when  I  came  away. 

A  Canadian  ornithologist,  Mr.  J.  Hughes-Samuel, 
records  seeing  a  Shrike  chase  a  bat  which  had  been 
driven  from  an  old  shed.  It  chased  thf.  bat  for  over 
thirty  minutes,  but  each  time  it  approached  the  bat  it 
hesitated  to  strike  and  at  last  concluded  to  leave  the 
uncanny  object  alone  and  seek  a  more  congenial  repast. 

In  mild  winters'  the  Northern  Shrike  stays  with  us 
throughout  the  winter,  but  in  severe  seasons  they  all 
go  further  south. 

In  its  northern  home  the  Shrike  builds  a  nest  of  plant 
stalks,  rootlets,  bark  strips,  grass,  moss  and  feathers 
on  a  platform  of  sticks  in  a  low  tree  or  bush.  The  eggs 
are  from  four  to  six  in  number  and  are  greenish-gray 
in  color,  very  heavily  marked  with  purple  and  reddish- 
brown. 
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THE  HORSE. 


Interfering— Its  Cause  and  Correc- 
tion. 

By  Don.  H.  Love,  Middlesex  Co.,  Ont. 
A  horse  is  said  to  interfere,  when  one  foot  strikes  the 
opposite  leg,  as  it  passes  by  in  locomotion.  Interference 
may  occur  at  different  positions  on  the  horse's  leg  or 
legs.  As  there  are  different  kinds  of  interferences 
such  as  those  called  knee-hitters  which  hit  the  opposite 
knee  and  most  commonly  found  among  race  horses  and 
high  steppers.  Then  there  are  the  fetlock  hitters  that 
hit  the  fetlock  joint  of  the  front  legs.  There  are  those 
that  are  called  fetlock  hitters  and  coronary-band  hitters 
of  the  hind  legs.  The  latter  are  those  that  hit  just  at 
top  edge  of  the  hoof. 

The  horses  which  interfere  on  the  front  legs  are  the 
most  difficult  to  contend  with.  There  are  a  great  many 
reasons  why  horses  interfere.  The  trouble  is  due  to 
faulty  conformation,  or  in  short,  the  horse  is  built  wrong. 

In  selecting  a  good  road  horse  or  examining  a  horse 
to  be  shod,  one  may  find  a  great  many  defects  to  over- 
come in  a  faulty  conformation,  namely,  the  "base  wide", 
which  are  those  that  stand  with  their  heels  in  to- 
gether and  their  toes  extended  out;  and  the  "base 
narrow"  are  those  that  stand  toes  in  and  heels  out  wide. 
There  are  also  the  sheep-kneed  which  stand  in  the  same 
position  as  a  sheep,  with  the  knees  together  and  extended 
back.  These  defects  apply  to  the  front  limbs  and  on  the 
hind  limbs  are  found  the  same  base  wide  and  base 
narrow  conformations,  also  the  cycle  hocked  where 
the  leg  is  shaped  like  a  cycle.  There  are  also  those 
called  cow  hocked,  which  stand  in  the  same  position  as  a 
cow,  and  generally  have  very  narrow  hips.  All  of  these 
are  of  a  faulty  conformation,  and  require  quite  a  lot 
of  skill  to  correct. 

A  great  number  of  horses  are  made  to  interfere 
through  neglect  of  the  driver  such  as  leaving  the  shoes 
on  too  long.  When  the  clinches  become  raised  they 
cause  the  horse  to  interfere.  This  could  be  corrected 
by  rasping  off.  A  great  many  horses  are  made  to  inter- 
fere by  uneven  traces,  and  lines,  by  the  shafts  with  un- 
even  bends,  also  hitched  too  tight  in  the  harness  and 
the  king  bolt  of  the  buggy  circle  too  tight.  If  any  of  the 
last  causes  fit  your  case,  try  adjusting  them  and  have  the 
horse  properly  hitched.  If  that  does  not  overcome  the 
trouble  it  must  be  due  to  faulty  conformation.  And 
then  great  care  and  skill  must  be  exercised  in  an  ex- 
amination to  determine  where  the  fault  lies.  We  will 
start  on  the  hind  legs  and  view  the  animal  from  behind. 
If  the  horse  stands  low  on  the  inside  of  the  toes  take 
some  white  or  blue  chalk  and  paint  the  inside  walls  of  the 
hoofs.  Then  walk  or  trot  the  horse  and  you  will  find 
the  chalk  worn  off  the  hoof,  then  you  know  exactly 
where  the  horse  hits.  If  he  hits  exactly  at  heel  then 
put  on  a  shoe  with  the  inside  heel  calk  somewhat  bent 
in  to  fit  closely  to  the  shape  of  the  hoof  with  the  foot 
perfectly  level  and  the  outside  heel  calk  turned  some- 
what out  to  form  a  brace.  Leave  out  the  inside  heel 
nail.  A  good  plan  is  to  rasp  off  the  nails  instead  of 
clinching  them  on  any  interfering  job  as  there  will  be 
no  clinches  to  raise.  If  this  plan  fails  calk  the  heels 
and  fashion  the  shoe  the  exact  shape  of  the  hoof  with 
both  heels  turned  towards  the  frog  and  set  the  toe  calk 
from  the  centre  of  the  shoe  over  the  inside  toe  nail  hole. 
This  will  hold  the  horse  up  level  and  has  a  tendency  to 
make  it  toe  in  and  throw  the  heels  out. 

If  the  horse  strikes  in  the  centre  of  the  hoof  try  a 
common  calked  shoe  only  somewhat  straight  on  the 
inside  with  the  outside  heel  braced  out  and  a  shade 
lower.  Let  the  inside  wall  extend  over  the  shoe  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  with  no  clinches.  If  this  fails 
use  a  side-weight  shoe  by  taking  a  light  and  heavy 
shoe,  cutting  them  in  the  center  and  welding  light  to 
heavy  side.  Then  calk  as  above  with  light  side  in. 
Better  results  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  side  calk  or 
welding  on  a  short  toe  calk  on  the  inside  of  the  heel  at 
a  proper  height. 

Many  horses  are  made  to  interfere  by  the  use  of  too 
short  a  toe  calk.  If  the  toe  calk  is  as  long  as  possible 
the  horse  can  overcome  the  rocking  motion.  The 
bare  foot  has  a  solid  ground  bearing,  so  the  shoe  should 
have  as  far  as  possible,  for  shoes  were  intended  to  be  of 
a  flat  surface  without  calks.  But  calks  must  be  used  on 
our  hard  roads  to  save  the  shoe  and  prevent  slipping. 
The  hind  outside  heel  calk  when  possible,  should  be 
well  braced  out  so  as  to  support  the  fetlock,  which  will 
help  to  prevent  interfering. 

Horses  that  interfere  on  the  front  legs  are  not  so 
common  as  those  on  the  hind,  and  are  more  difficult  to 
contend  with.    They  should  be  shod  entirely  different. 

The  shoe*  for  a  knee  hitter  should  be  calked  with 
side  calks.  Welded  without  edges  extending  over  the 
shoe.  These  should  be  fashioned  the  same  shape  as  the 
hoof  with  no  braces.  Set  the  toe  calk  well  ahead  on  the 
toe  so  as  to  retard  as  much  knee  action  as  possible.  In 
bad  cases  use  a  sideweight  shoe  and  as  light  as  possible, 
as  the  more  weight  the  higher  the  horse  will  pick  the 
feet.  This  will  be  quite  adaptable  to  the  base-wide  and 
base-narrow  positions  which  are  not  as  apt  to  hit  in 
front  as  behind. 

A  spreader  can  be  used  with  good  results,  instead  of  an 
interfering  pad.  Take  a  half-inch  skate  strap,  the 
proper  length  to  buckle  around  the  hoof.  Then  take 
six  inches  of  same  width  of  strap  only  thicker  and  bend 
in  the  middle;  stitch  back  to  two  inches,  then  stitch  the 
two  ends  on  the  strap  which  will  make  it  like  a  spur. 
Buckle  the  strap  around  the  hoof  down  at  the  heel 
next  to  the  shoe  and  up  around  to  top  of  the  hoof  with 
the  spur  sticking  out  on  the  inside.    When  the  horse 


travels  he  will  rub  the  opposite  leg  which  has  a  tendency 
to  make  the  horse  spread  out.  In  some  cases  the 
interfering  can  be  eliminated  in  this  way. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


There  are  animals  that  pay,  and  animals  that  don't. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter,  find  out  why  and  apply  a 
remedy. 


A  box  stall  does  not  give  the  bull  an  opportunity  to 
take  sufficient  exercise.  He  needs  an  abundance  of 
outdoor  exercise. 


With  the  coming  of  the  new  year,  stockmen  are 
considerably  more  optimistic  regarding  the  future  of 
the  cattle  business. 


Hog  breeders  claim  that  there  has  recently  been  a 
big  increase  in  the  demand  for  breeding  stock.  The 
hog  is  still  a  paying  proposition. 


Give  the  breeding  ewes  a  chance  to  get  out  in  the 
fields  for  exercise.  Close  confinement  is  detrimental  to 
all  classes  of  breeding  animals. 


In  all  feeding  operations  remember  that  variety 
of  feeds  gives  better  results  than  using  a  single  feed, 
even  though  it  contains  the  required  amount  of  nutrients. 


Altogether  too  much  is  left  to  chance  in  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  stock.  More  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  selection  of  a  sire  to  mate  with  the  breeding 
females. 


Too  much  silage  is  not  good  for  the  bull.  Our 
bulls  have  never  been  as  sure  when  fed  heavily  on 
silage  as  when  they  are  on  good  legume  hay,  oats,  bran, 
oilcake  and  roots. 


Rosemary  Duke. 

A  show  bull  with  greatcharacter  and  quality,  bred  and  owned  by 
Geo.  Gicr  &  Son,  Waldemar,  Ont. 

The  man  who  improves  the  quality  of  live  stock, 
or  is  able  to  produce  a  better  feed  for  that  live  stock, 
is  deserving  of  as  much  praise  as  the  statesman  who 
makes  laws. 


It  is  not  too  late  to  give  the  stable  a  coating  of  white- 
wash, to  which  has  been  added  some  disinfectant. 
You  will  be  surprised  how  it  will  freshen  up  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  stable. 


Do  not  feed  the  growing  pigs  all  the  grain  they 
will  eat  if  you  want  to  make  a  profit.  Feed  so  that  the 
pigs  will  be  ready  for  the  next  feed,  and  use  roots  and 
clover  leaves  in  the  ration. 


Timely  treatment  will  frequently  ward  off  serious 
ailment,  but  if  improvement  is  not  in  evidence  do  not 
wait  too  long  before  calling  in  a  qualified  veterinary. 
Delays  are  sometimes  costly. 


Do  you  look  upon  your  herds  and  flocks  as  markets 
for  your  labor,  and  feeds  grown?  They  are,  and  the 
returns  depend  a  good  deal  upon  how  well  you  select 
your  breeding  stock  and  look  after  it. 

If  you  have  a  good  idea  tell  others  of  it  through  the 
columns  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate."  Let  us  have 
your  experience  in  hog,  sheep  or  cattle  raising  and 
fitting  the  past  year,  also  suggestions  for  the  betterment 
of  the  agricultural  industry. 


The  buyer  who  offers  the  top  price  for  wheat  or  corn 
gets  it,  but  in  too  many  stables  the  animals  that  give 
a  low  price  for  the  grain,  silage  and  hay  get  the  same 
consideration  by  the  owner  as  those  which  pay  top 
price  for  the  feeds  consumed. 

Many  find  that  the  flock  does  well  on  silage.  An 
experiment  mentioned  by  Henry  and  Morrison  in 
"Feeds  and  Feeding"  shows  that  lambs  made  slightly 
larger  gains  on  less  grain  and  about  half  the  hay  when 
silage  was  fed.  It  was  also  found  that  1,000  pounds 
of  silage  was  equal  to  about  1,450  pounds  of  roots. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  feed  a  little  hay  with  silage. 


Raising  Calves  of  the  Beef  Breeds. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

A  good  deal  of  space  in  farm  papers  is  devoted 
to  the  rearing  of  dairy  calves,  but  little  is  said  about 
raising  calves  of  the  beef  breeds.  Many  of  the  general 
principles  of  calf  raising  apply  to  both  dairy  and  beef 
breeds.  We  have  raised  several  hundred  calves  and 
have  tried  taking  them  away  from  the  dam  as  soon  as 
born,  and  also  leaving  therrr  with  the  cow  for  a  while. 
With  some  calves  they  would  drink  almost  at  once  and 
others  just  when  they  had  to.  Hunger  will  teach  them 
to  drink  sooner  than  anything  else  I  know  of.  By 
allowing  the  calf  to  suck  for  a  few  days  lessens  the  danger 
from  udder  trouble.  For  the  last  few  years  we  have 
kept  pure-bred  cattle  and  have  allowed  the  cows  to 
raise  their  own  calves.  At  first  we  have  to  draw  some 
milk  by  hand,  as  no  young  calf  is  able  to  take  all  its 
mother  will  give.  As  the  calf  grows  older  it  takes  all  the 
milk  and  the  cow  needs  more  attention.  When  the 
calf  is  two  or  three  weeks  old  we  have  a  feed  box  in  the 
pen  in  which  we  put  a  few  whole  oats  mixed  with  bran, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  soon  the  calf  learns  what  to  do 
with  these  feeds.  As  the  calf  commences  to  eat  the 
amount  is  gradually  increased,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  overdo  it.  It  is  best  to  have  the  calf  fed  at 
definite  times,  and  then  give  only  what  it  will  clean  up. 
We  like  to  keep  our  stable  shaded  in  the  summer  and  the 
calves  inside  during  the  day  time.  As  our  pasture  is 
about  eighty  rods  from  the  stable  we  have  it  arranged 
so  that  the  calves  can  go  and  come  as  they  like.  We 
tried  letting  the  calves  run  with  the  cows  one  summer, 
but  we  found  it  poor  practice.  Those  that  we  keep 
separate  from  the  cows  are  allowed  to  suck  twice  a  day 
and  have  done  better  than  those  with  the  cows  all  the 
time.  It  is  not  uncommon  when  travelling  along  the 
road  to  see  a  bunch  of  young  calves  in  a  paddock  where 
there  is  no  shade,  and  very  little  grass.  Such  calves 
usually  become  stunted.  We  always  try  to  feed  so  that 
the  calves  will  not  lose  the  calf  fat.  Whole  oats,  wheat, 
bran  and  oil  cake  are  our  favorite  feeds  for  calves.  We 
mix  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  oats,  one-quarter  bran 
and  one-quarter  oil  cake,  by  weight. 

The  trade  in  beef  cattle  is  of  course,  dull  at  the 
present  time  but  things  are  getting  back  to  normal  all 
around,  and  trade  is  sure  to  pick  up  again.    I  consider 
it  a  good  time  to  keep  choice  cattle  and  get  rid  of  the 
unprofitable  ones. 

Prince  Edward  Co.,  Ont.  A.  S.  W. 


Mineral  Matter  For  Hogs. 

When  hogs  are  kept  in  confinement  they  very  often 
show  a  strong  craving  for  such  substances  as  plaster, 
decaying  wood,  soft  brick,  blocks,  etc.,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  them  chewing  at  the  walls  of  their 
pen.  This  usually  indicates  a  craving  for  mineral 
matter,  or  some  substance  which  is  lacking  in  the  regular 
feed.  Many  of  our  grains  do  not  furnish  sufficient 
mineral  matter  to  satisfy  the  natural  requirements  of 
the  hogs,  therefore  it  is  important  for  the  greatest  success 
in  feeding  that  mineral  matter  in  some  form  be  fed. 
Hogs  do  not  require  very  much  salt,  but  they  should  be 
supplied  with  a  little  regularly.  At  one  experimental 
station  where  pigs  were  given  salt  they  made  better 
gains  than  similar  pigs  receiving  no  salt.  Where 
it  is  not  fed  regularly  there  is  danger  of  harm  from  the 
pigs  taking  an  over  dose  of  salt.  Charcoal,  ashes  and 
soft  coal  are  materials  which  pigs  like  to  work  in.  In- 
stead of  throwing  the  ashes  from  the  coal  stove  away, 
they  might  be  given  to  the  hogs  to  advantage.  There 
are  always  pieces  of  unburned  coal  in  the  ashes  and  it  is 
surprising  how  pigs  of  all  ages  will  pick  out  these  pieces  of 
coal  and  eat  them;  in  fact,  they  make  short  work  of  a 
pail  of  ashes,  which  goes  to  show  that  there  is  something 
there  which  meets  a  need.  Ground  limestone,  bone  meal, 
air  slaked  lime,  charcoal,  wood  ashes,  ground  rock 
phosphate,  copperas,  etc.,  all  tend  to  satisfy  the  craving 
for  mineral  matter.  They  act  something  like  a  cor- 
rective, and  pigs  which  have  this  material  before  them 
usually  do  better  than  those  which  are  deprived  of  it. 
When  hogs  are  running  in  the  open  they  get  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  material  from  the  soil.  No 
matter  how  much  grain  is  fed,  the  best  results  are  not 
obtained  if  there  is  a  lack  of  one  or  more  nutrients 
essential  to  animal  health  and  growth. 


Keeping  the  Cattle  Clean  and  Free 
From  Vermin. 

When  cattle  are  stabled  it  is  always  difficult  to  keep 
their  flanks  and  thighs  from  carrying  quite  a  thickness 
of  manure  unless  there  is  an  abundance  of  straw.  Even 
then,  unless  the  stalls  are  the  proper  length  for  the 
animal,  it  requires  constant  attention  to  keep  the 
stall  clean.  The  manure  drying  unto  the  animal's 
body  not  only  mars  the  appearance  but  is  unsanitary, 
especially  where  the  cow  is  hand  milked.  Once  the 
,  manure  commences  to  collect  it  is  difficult  to  clean 
off,  until  the  animal  commences  shedding  its  hair  in  the 
spring.  If  the  clippers  are  used  on  the  flanks  and 
thighs  when  the  cattle  are  first  stabled,  it  is  much 
easier  to  keep  them  clean.  There  is  no  long  hairs  to 
collect  and  hold  the  manure.  By  having  one  man 
turn  the  crank  of  a  power  clipper  and  another  man 
to  operate  the  clippers,  a  whole  herd  can  be  gone  over 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  animals  will  look  cleaner 
and  better  all  through  the  winter. 

Clipping  up  the  back  and  down  the  shoulders  aids 
materially  in  the  control  of  vermin.  These  are  the 
parts  first  infected,  and  if  the  hair  is  long  it  is  difficult 
to  get  either  dry  dust  material  or  liquid  disinfectant 
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to  penetrate  sufficiently  to  destroy  all  the  vermin. 
By  having  the  hair  clipped  off  the  parts  mentioned, 
an  animal  can  be  treated  effectively  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  clippers  used  on  cattle  in  the  fall  come  in 
very  handy  for  clipping  horses  before  the  spring  work 
opens  up.  At  Weldwood  farm  we  find  it  much  easier 
to  keep  the  herd  clean  and  free  from  vermin  by  clipping 
the  thighs,  back  and  shoulders. 


THE  FARM. 


Forest  Conservation. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Permit  me  to  discuss  briefly  the  subject  of  an  address 
given  by  Robson  Black,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association,  before  the  Montreal  Women's 
Club,  on  the  19th  of  December  last,  hvthe  first  place, 
why  could  not  someone  competent  and  capable  discuss 
it  where  it  would  produce  results?  If  preferably  before 
women,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  what  that  is  wise,  let 
it  be  before  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  the  sons  and 
brothers  who  to-day  are  heedlessly  mutilating  the 
wealth  that  nature  has  so  generously  supplied,  and, 
regardless  of  man's  short-sighted  management,  cease- 
lessly strives  to  repair.  It  had  not  appealed  to  me 
from  the  feminine  angle  till  I  saw  the  report  of  Mr. 
Black's  address  before  the  Montreal  Women's  Club, 
but  why  discuss  forest  conservation  before  a  city 
audience?  Mr.  Black  may  have  a  method  in  his  mad- 
ness. An  appeal  to-day  to  an  audience  of  women  is 
supposed  to  and  should  carry  as  much  weight  as  to 
an  audience  of  men;  and  then  again,  on  second  thought, 
perhaps  there  is  as  much  or  more  to  be  gained  at  the 
present  time  by  addressing  city  rather  than  rural 
women.  Right  here  let  us  pause  and  reconsider. 
What  has  forest  conservation  to  do  with  politics? 
Little,  I  confess,  as  far  as  politicians  go,  but  to  states- 
men, much!  Who  controls  our  Crown  Lands?  Are 
our  leased  timber  limits  wisely  and  economically  handled? 
Have  we  any  laws  safeguarding  the  public  from  the 


individual,  especially  when  that  individual  is  a  foreign 
corporation,  whose  sole  interest  is  to  empty  the  nest 
and  kill  the  goose.  The  resident  individual  owner  is 
bad  enough,  for,  as  a  rule,  very  few  take  thought  of 
the  future. 

There  are  many  whose  one  idea  is  to  get  every  dollar 
they  can  from  what  they  may  own,  invest  it  in  some- 
thing else  that  nature  is  trying  to  conserve  or  restore, 
squeeze  it  dry,  in  so  far  as  their  intelligence  directs, 
and  leave  it  for  the  fool  smoker  or  the  careless  hunter 
to  finish  at  the  expense  of  coming  generations — a  peril 
not  only  to  public  property  but  to  human  life.  Others 
whom  necessity  compels  have  some  justification,  but 
to  the  public  the  results  are  the  same.  And  just  here 
is  where  the  public,  through  the  law-makers,  should 
step  in.  If  we  have  none  far-seeing  enough  and  suffi- 
ciently fearless,  capable  and  competent  to  grasp  the 
situation  and  fight  it  to  a  finish,  let  us  not  only  educate 
them  but  let  us  correct  them. 

In  my  mind's  eye  I  see  a  little  exhibit  of  Canada's 
woods  and  wood  products  as  displayed  by  the  C.  P.  R. 
in  Windsor  Station,  Montreal.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  contrasting  this  exhibit  with  another  scene  in  the 
mountains  not  far  from  my  home.  Some  few  years 
ago  a  few  thousand  acres  of  land  up  there  passed  into 
the  hands  of  foreign  professional  lumbermen.  The  land 
was  cleaned  of  its  soft-woods  value,  in  so  far  as  these 
men  could  see.  The  land  now  passes  into  the  hands 
of  a  Canadian  firm,  whose  products  consist  of  hardwoods. 
Mills  have  been  erected  and  the  land  is  again  passing 
through  the  hands  of  professionals.  Consider  the 
waste,  which  in  hardwood  is  enormous;  many  a  tree 
which  produces  but  one  marketable  log  being  cut,  and 
all  of  those  tops  which  contain  millions  of  feet  of  chair 
stock,  and  what  not,  lying  where  they  fell,  at  the  mercy, 
as  I  said  before,  of  the  first  fool  smoker  or  careless 
hunter.  Even  the  slabs  from  the  mill  are  not  worth 
the  cost  of  shipping  as  wood,  while  scores  of  families 
in  the  radius  of  a  dozen  miles  are  bringing  fuel  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Pardon  me,  but  perhaps  I  think  too  much.  Or, 
'twere  better  to  mind  my  own  basket-making. 

Brome  Co.,  Que.  E.  C.  Barnett. 


property  upon  which  a  loan  is  desired  and  every  loan 
must  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  upon  land  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  borrower  repays  the  loan  on  the  amortization 
plan,  by  which,  say,  in  the  case  of  a  twenty-year  loan, 
the  principal  and  interest  are  repaid  in  twenty  equal 
installments.  The  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent,  per 
annum,  but  if  the  accompanying  table  is  examined  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  total  payments  amount  during  the 
twenty  years  to  $1,743.60  for  each  thousand  dollars 
borrowed,  which,  minus  the  principal,  leaves  $743.60 
payable  as  interest,  or  an  amount  equivalent  to  $37.19 
per  year.  This  is  actually  at  the  rate  of  less  than  four 
per  cent,  interest.  From  recent  conversation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
understands  that  loans  totalling  approximately  $150,000 
have  already  been  approved  and  that  the  money  for 
these  will  be  paid  over  to  the  borrowers  within  a  short 
time. 

Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of 
this  type  of  loan  should  communicate  with  The  Agri- 
cultural Development  Board,  Queen's  Park,  Toronto. 
It  should  be  understood  that  as  the  Act  now  reads  the 
Board  has  no  power  to  grant  loans  for  the  discharging 
of  existing  mortgages  on  a  farm  already  owned  by  the 
borrower.  It  is  possible  that  amendments  to  the  Act 
will  be  made  in  the  near  future  which  will  make  possible 
loans  for  this  purpose. 

The  short  term  loans  are  to  be  operated  upon  an 
entirely  different  basis.  In  this  case  the  Board,  al- 
though charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Act 
as  in  the  case  of  the  long  term  loans,  does  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  borrower,  but  works  through  rural 
credit  societies  which*  may  be  formed  where  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  in  any  community  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  money  for  short  terms  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  months.  Anyone  who  is  interested  in  this 
form  of  loan  may  make  application  to  the  Board  to  have 
an  association  formed  in  his  locality  and  the  Board  will 
forward  an  application  form  to  be  filled  in  by  five  farmers 
of  the  community.  The  Board  will  on  receipt  of  this 
application  name  a  temporary  secretary-treasurer,  who 
will  call  a  public  meeting  of  all  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  matter  to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming 
an  association.  At  least  30  farmers,  each  of  whom  will 
subscribe  for  at  least  $100  worth  of  stock  and  make  a 
ten  per  cent,  cash  payment,  are  necessary  before  an 
association  can  be  formed.  If  it  is  felt  that  this  number 
can  be  secured,  five  directors  can  be  appointed  at  the 
public  meeting  referred  to  and  these  men  are  then  en- 
trusted with  the  work  of  securing  subscriptions  and 
completing  the  organization.  Before  a  society  can 
function  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  get  the  township 
council  to  subscribe  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the 
amount  subscribed  by  members,  and  this  done,  the 
Government  will  also  subscribe  one-half  the  amount 
subscribed  by  the  members  or  an  amount  equal  to  that 
subscribed  by  the  township  council.  All  money  sub- 
scribed is  to  be  treated  as  stock  of  the  society  and  it  is 
upon  this  stock  as  security  that  loans  will  be  made  to 
members.  The  township  and  the  Government  will 
each  appoint  two  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
each  society  and  the  members  appoint  three,  thus  making 
a  total  of  seven  directors  for  each  society.  One  such 
society  has  already  been  organized  in  Halton  County 
and  another  in  Wellington  County  is  in  the  process  of 
formation. 

The  association  is  thus  ready  to  carry  on  business 
and  all  applications  for  loans  are  made  to  the  board  of 
directors.  If  a  loan  is  recommended  by  the  directors, 
interest  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  634  per  cent,  and 
no  loan  will  be  made  for  longer  than  one  year,  although 
if  the  money  is  being  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  loaned,  the  directors  may,  if  they  see  fit,  renew  the 
loan  until  such  time  as  it  is  felt  it  should  have  been  paid. 
No  loan  may  be  made  to  any  one  individual  for  more 
than  $1,000,  nor  may  the  total  amount  loaned  to  any 
individual  at  any  one  time  exceed  $1,000.  Money  may 
be  loaned  in  this  way  for  any  of  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  purchase  of  seed,  feed,  fertilizer,  or  other  supplies; 

(b)  purchase  of  implements,  or  machinery;  (c)  purchase 
of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry;  (d)  payment 
of  cost  of  carrying  on  any  farming,  ranching,  dairying, 
or  other  agricultural  operations;  (e)  payment  of  the  cost 
of  preparing  land  for  cultivation;  and  (f)  fire  or  life 
insurance  where  required  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors 
as  collateral  security  for  a  loan  made  for  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  purposes. 

The  board  of  directors  is  expected  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  character  of  the  applicant  for  a  loan,  but 
the  latter  is  expected  to  give  a  lien  on  any  property  he 
may  possess  and  in  addition  the  capital  stock  of  the 
association  is  held  as  further  security  for  the  repayment 
of  the  loan.  The  latter  provision  makes  it  clear  that 
the  association  does  not  actually  make  the  loan  but 
merely  recommends  it  to  whoever  actually  furnishes 
the  money.  It  was  intended  when  the  Act  was  passed 
that  the  Association  would  recommend  the  loan  to  some 
private  individual  or  chartered  bank  and  that  the  money 
would  actually  be  furnished  by  the  latter,  but  we  under- 
stand that  the  banks  refused  to  handle  the  business  of 
such  associations  as  may  be  formed  on  a  basis  satis- 
factory to  the  Government  and  that  it  is  as  a  result  of 
their  refusal  to  do  this  that  provincial  savings  banks 
are  to  be  established  under  the  Department  of  the 
Provincial  Treasurer. 

It  is  these  provincial  savings  banks  that  are  expected 
to  furnish  the  money  required  for  both  the  long  and  short 
term  loans.  A  Director  of  these  banks  has  been  ap- 
pointed who  has  had  a  successful  banking  experience 
and  sub-treasury  branches  are  to  be  opened  in  various 
parts  of  the  Province  for  the  receiving  of  deposits  from 
anyone  who  may  be  attracted  by  the  interest  at  4  per 
cent,  that  will  be  paid  thereon  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
money  so  deposited  will  be  secured  by  all  of  the  resources 
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For  many  years  there  has  been  some  dissatisfaction 
expressed  by  farmers  here  and  there  throughout  Canada 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  that  has  been  met  with  in 
securing  credit  for  farm  operations  at  the  regular 
chartered  banks.  Farmers  have  claimed  that  they 
could  not  get  loans  from  the  banks  as  easily  as  could  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  towns  and  cities,  and 
it  was  argued  that  the  banking  system  has  been  built 
up  on  the  business  of  the  towns  and  cities  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  business  of  farming,  which  is  the  most 
important  single  industry  in  Canada,  has  been  dis- 
criminated against.  In  the  Western  Provinces  the 
prairie  farmers  are  annually  in  need  of  credit  to  carry 
them  over  from  one  harvest  to  another,  and  the  result 
is  that  rural  credit  systems  have  been  inaugurated  by 
the  provincial  governments  with  the  idea  of  overcoming 
this  handicap  which  it  was  recognized  that  agriculture 
was  laboring  under.  No  system  of  the  kind  had  been 
inaugurated  in  the  East,  however,  until  the  present 
Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
ture passed  three  acts  which 
provided  for  the  issuing  of 
long  and  short-term  loans 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Pro- 
vince under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  also  for  the  form- 
ation of  an  Agricultural  De- 
velopment Board,  the  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  supervise 
the  loans  made  to  farmers, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  long- 
term  loans,  to  investigate 
each  case  and  to  authorize 
the  loan.  These  acts  were 
the  result  of  the  work  of  a 
commission  which  was 
authorized  at  the  previous 
session  of  the  Legislature 
and  which,  in  the  meantime, 
looked  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  rural  credits  and 
reported  favorably  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The  Agricultural  Development  Board  is  now  in 
active  operation  and  consists  of  three  men  appointed 
by  the  Government  with  offices  at  5  Queen's  Park, 
Toronto.  The  Chairman  of  this  Board  is  A.  G.  Farrow, 
Oakville,  who  is  the  only  member  of  the  Board  spending 
his  whole  time  in  this  work.  The  other  members  of  the 
Board  are  W.  B.  Roadhouse,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  and  Thomas  Jennings,  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer's  Department,  both  of  whom  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  and  devote  only  as  much  time  to 
the  work  of  the  Board  as  may  be  necessary. 

In  order  to  make  clear  to  readers  the  work  of  the 
Board  it  will  be  well  to  explain  briefly  the  provisions 
of  the  Acts  relating  to  short  and  long-term  loans.  These 
were  fully  detailed  in  these  columns  at  the  time  they 
were  being  discussed  in  the  Legislature,  but  since  many 
farmers  may  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
for  credit  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agricultural 
Development  Board  it  may  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  many  readers  to  re-state  the  conditions  under  which 
loans  can  be  obtained.  Dealing  first  with  the  long- 
term  loans,  it  may  be  said  that  these  loans  are  designed 


primarily  to  assist  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  engaging 
in  farming,  but  who  have  not  the  necessary  amount  of 
capital.  Special  consideration  is  intended  to  be  given 
to  young  farmers,  who,  while  of  excellent  character 
and  industry,  may  not  be  able  to  get  sufficient  assistance 
from  home  to  start  them  on  a  farm  of  their  own.  There 
are,  it  was  felt,  others  who  have  been  working  on  farms 
for  years  and  who  have  always  intended  to  get  on 
farms  of  their  own  when  they  could  get  sufficient  capital 
together  to  make  a  start,  but  who  are  not  regarded 
as  good  risks  by  the  loan  companies  and  who  cannot, 
therefore,  obtain  loans  large  enough  to  make  the  purchase 
of  a  farm  possible  with  the  small  amount  of  their  own 
capital  which  they  have  been  able  to  accumulate. 
The  Act  specifically  states  that  loans  may  be  made  for 
the  following  purposes  and  no  other:  (a)  acquiring  land 
for  agricultural  purposes;  (b)  the  erection  of  farm  build- 
ings essential  to  production;  and  (c)  to  pay  off  charges 
existing  against  land  at  the  time  of  acquisition  by  the 
borrower  under  a  will  or  by  descent.    The  Act  also 
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Hundredweight  Two-year-old  Steers. 

Bred  and  fed  by  W.  R.  Zeo,  Bluevale,  Ont. 

states  that  every  applicant  for  a  loan  may  be  required 
to  appear  in  person  before  the  Board  and  submit  satis- 
factory evidence  that  (a)  he  is  a  British  subject  of  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  has  been  resident  in 
Ontario  for  at  least  three  years:  (b)  he  has  had  at 
least  three  years  experience  in  farming  and  has  displayed 
average  ability  and  capacity;  (c)  he  is  of  good  character; 
and  (d)  he  is  actually  engaged  or  intends  to  engage  upon 
the  land  upon  the  security  of  which  the  loan  is  to  be 
made. 

No  person  securing  a  long  term  loan  may  be  loaned 
more  than  $12,000  and  no  loan  may  be  made  for  a 
longer  term  than  twenty  years,  nor  for  a  shorter  term 
than  three  years.  Where  the  security  is  for  less  than 
fifty  acres  of  land  the  loan  may  not  exceed  five  years  in 
length.  The  Board  may  authorize  a  loan  up  to  65  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property  upon  which  the  loan 
is  made  and  in  the  literature  issued  by  the  Board  this 
percentage  is  stated  to  be  15  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
amount  usually  loaned  by  companies,  or  even  by  farm 
loan  associations  in  other  countries.  For  this  reason 
the  Board  will  send  a  competent  valuator  to  value  all 
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of  the  Province.  No  branches  have  actually  been  opened 
at  the  time  of  writing,  but  it  is  understood  that  there 
will  be  at  least  three  branches  opened  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  and  that  others  will  be  opened  at  St.  Catharines, 
Hamilton,  Brantford,  Woodstock,  Ingersoll,  London 
and  St.  Thomas.  These  will  be  opened  as  soon  as 
possible  and  others  decided  upon  as  the  opportunity 
seems  to  present  itself  for  a  branch  to  pay  its  way.  It 
is  expected  that  after  the  branches  have  been  opened 
for  some  time  they  will  be  able  to  operate  on  a  margin 
of  less  than  two  per  cent.  If  money  is  taken  in  at  4 
per  cent,  and  loaned  for  6  per  cent.,  there  is  a  margin 
of  two  per  cent,  for  the  operation  of  the  banks  them- 
selves and  for  the  expenses  of  the  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Board.  The  latter  must  be  regarded  as  quite 
separate  from  the  savings  banks,  although  both  are 
operated  by  the  Government,  but  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  if  money  is  borrowed  at  4  per  cent,  and  loaned  at 
6  per  cent,  the  expenses  of  both  organizations  should 
be  met  by  the  margin  of  two  per  cent. 

It  is  not  expected  either  that  the  operation  of  savings 
banks  of  this  kind  will  be  harmful  to  the  chartered 
banks  that  now  take  care  of  the  savings  of  the  people. 
It  is  argued  that  the  provincial  savings  banks  are  not 
going  to  do  a  general  banking  business  and  that  ultimate- 
ly the  money  deposited  in  the  Government  banks  must 
find  its  way  into  regular  banking  channels.  The  govern- 
ment banks  will  provide  depositors  with  a  safe  place 
for  their  money  and  will  allow  them  to  draw  it  out 
by  cheque  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  savings  bank 
account,  but  a  great  many  of  the  services  rendered  by 
chartered  banks  will  Jiot  be  rendered  to  depositors  in 
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the  Government  banks.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  more  money  will  be  received  than  will  be  required  to 
take  care  of  the  farm  loans  and  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable balance  which  will  be  available  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  instead  of  borrowing  extensively  for  pro- 


vincial enterprises  as  is  the  case  at  present.  It  is  true 
that  this  money  must  actually  be  borrowed  if  it  is  used 
by  the  Government,  but  it  will  be  borrowed  at  lower 
interest  rates  than  are  possible  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  depositor  will  be  receiving 
a  higher  interest  rate.  The  use  of  this  money  by  the 
Government  will  also  have  the  advantage  of  keeping 
our  loans  within  the  Province  and  returning  the  interest 
on  such  loans  to  the  citizens  instead  of  some  financial 
group  in  New  York  or  Montreal. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  output  of  dairy  products  in  28  condensed 
evaporated  and  powder  milk  factories  in  1920  amounted 
to  $20,519,835.  Included  in  this  amount  are  53,278,294 
pounds  of  condensed  milk  worth  $10,095,145;  30,469,642 
pounds  of  evaporated  milk  worth  $3,809,653;  and  7,433,- 
932  pounds  of  dried  or  powdered  milk  worth  $2,152,844. 


It  appears  evident  from  experiments  that  the  forma- 
tion of  butter-fat  and  its  appearance  in  the  milk  of  the 
cow  is  not  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  fat  in  her 
feed.  Butter-fat  is  manufactured  in  the  cow's  body,  and 
some  of  it  comes  from  the  fat  in  her  feed,  some  from  the 
protein  in  the  ration,  and  a  large  part  is  apparently 
manufactured  from  the  carbonhydrates. 


Eastern  Ontario  Dairymen  Discuss  Dairy  Standards  Act  at  Ottawa. 


OTTAWA  was  chosen  last  year  as  the  scene  of  the 
forty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Dairymen's 
Association  of  Eastern  Ontario.  This  Association 
met  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week  at  the  Chateau 
Laurier  under  the  chairmanship  of  Geo.  Smyth,  Iroquois. 
The  latter  opened  the  Thursday  morning  session  with 
his  presidential  address,  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
grading  of  cheese  as  a  very  necessary  factor  in  the  dairy 
industry  if  Canadian  dairymen  are  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  other  countries.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  cheese  produced  last  season 
was  in  excess  of  the  192  production  by  120,000 
boxes,  while  butter  production  was  increased 
by  50,000  packages.  In  this  connection  it  was  re- 
marked that  production  of  dairy  products  could  be 
substantially  increased  still  further  if  returns  equal 
to  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  could  be 
assured  the  producer.  Looking  toward  this  end  the 
speaker  wondered  if  the  present  method  of  marketing 
dairy  produce  was  not  capable  of  improvement.  The 

f resent  methods  have  been  followed  for  years,  I  ut  the 
resident  thought  we  should  study  what  other  ccuntres 
are  doing,  and  see  if  there  is  a  better  method  dis- 
tributing dairy  products.  Emphasis  was  also  laL  u;  on 
the  necessity  for  producers'  organizations. 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement. 
The  remainder  of  the  forenoon  session  was  occupied 
by  an  address  by  E.  S.  Archibald,  Director  of  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Farms,  Ottawa,  on  the  subject 
of  "Improvement  of  the  Dairy  Herd."  The  speaker 
pointed  out  that  dairymen  are  now  passing  through  a 
very  critical  period,  in  which  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  operations  of  the  farm  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  down  costs  as  much  as  possible,  and  thus  leave 
a  greater  margin  of  profit  for  the  owner.  It  was 
emphasized  that  the  cost  of  feeding  dairy  cows  and 
other  live  stock  could  be  appreciably  reduced  by  securing 
increased  yields  of  farm  crops  fed  to  live  stock,  and  the 
average  yield  of  crops  and  cost  of  producing  them  on 
the  Central  Experimental  Farm  was  compared  with 
corresponding  figures  for  Ontario,  in  which,  to  take,  oats 
hay  and  corn  as  examples,  it  was  shown  that  whereas 
these  crops  yielded  44.9  bushels,  1.26  tons  and  12.5 
tons  respectively  over  the  Province,  they  yielded  78 
bushels,  3.21  tons  and  17.2  tons  respectively  at  Ottawa. 
Similarly  the  profit  per  acre  was  $2.44,  $18.02  and  $11.97 
respectively  over  the  Province,  and  $17.60,  $50.41  and 
$64.18  respectively  at  Ottawa.  These  higher  yields  at 
Ottawa  were  later  accounted  for  by  the  speaker  because 
of  crop  rotations,  superior  cultural  methods,  the 
use  of  legume  crops  and  carefully-chosen  seed,  factors 
which  are  not  sufficiently  regarded  by  the  average 
farmer. 

Speaking  of  pure-breds  and  grades  in  dairy  cattle, 
Mr.  Archibald  gave  some  figures  which  had  been  obtained 
on  some  of  the  experimental  farms.  The  gist  of  these 
figures  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 


Best 

Poorest 

Best 

Best 

five 

five 

five 

five 

cows 

cows 

p.-b. 

grades 

Days  

343 

330 

343 

328 

Milk  (lbs.)  

16,954 

7,498 

16,954 

9,354 

Fat  (lbs.)  

601 

251 

601 

301 

Feed  ($)  

331.74 

177.40 

331.74 

165.49 

Profit  over 

feed  ($). 

163.53 

32.44 

163.53 

87.66 

Several  things  are  to  be  deduced  from  these  figures, 
among  which  are  the  loss  accruing  to  dairymen  who  do 
not  test  their  cows  and  determine  their  relative  pro- 
ductivity, and  that  pure-breds  are  superior  to  grades. 
There  are,  of  course,  good  grades  and  poor  pure-breds, 
but  the  former  invariably  have  gotten  their  good  qualities 
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from  pure-breds  at  some  stage  in  their  ancestry.  It 
was  pointed  out  also  by  the  speaker  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  hardiness  between  pure-bieds  and  grades. 
Constitution  and  capacity  are  the  determining  factors 
here,  rather  than  the  amount  of  pure  breeding.  Feeding, 
breeding  and  weeding  were  each  emphasized,  but  the 
speaker  considered  that  feeding  is  the  most  important 
problem  that  dairymen  have  to  face.  At  Cornell  some 
years  ago  some  cows  of  average  quality  were  purchased 
from  farmers  and  left  with  the  farmers  for  a  year,  and 
records  kept  of  production  and  feed  cost.  The  following 
year  the  same  cows  were  taken  to  the  College  and  fed 
there  for  a  year  under  much  the  same  conditions  but 
with  careful  attention  given  to  the  feeding,  with  the 
result  that  milk  production  increased  47  per  cent,  and 
fat  production  52  per  cent.  The  speaker  believed  that 
the  production  of  the  average  cow  could  be  increased 
by  40  to  60  per  cent.,  and  the  profit  per  cow  by  40  or  50 
per  cent,  through  improvement  in  feeding  methods 
alone.  Feed  is  now  the  limiting  factor  for  profit  in 
dairying  for  many  men,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so 
for  some  years.  The  preparation  of  the  cow  for  the 
milking  period,  the  feeding  of  the  fresh  cow  and  the 
rearing  of  heifers  through  feeding  were  emphasized, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  keeping  up  the  flow  of 
milk  by  feeding  liberally  and  forestalling  feed  shortage 
would  add  10  per  cent,  at  least  to  a  cow's  yield  during  a 
lactation  period.  Providing  succulence,  protein  and 
vitamines  through  farm-grown  leguminous  roughages ■ 
was  also  urged  strongly  upon  those  present.  Eastern 
Ontario  also  has  about  30  per  cent,  too  many  bulls, 
according  to  the  speaker,  and  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  of 
those  in  use  are  nondescript,  non-pure-breds. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  questions  were 
asked  the  speaker.  One  member  asked  as  to  the  value 
of  screenings  for  dairy  cows.  Mr.  Archibald  replied 
that  the  Experimental  Farms  have  fed  some  screenings, 
but  that  it  was  necessary  to  feed  some  other  concen- 
trates, such  as  oats  and  bran,  in  order  to  balance  the 
meal  ration,  which  would  otherwise  be  deficient  in 
protein.    Another  member  wanted  to  know  how  a 


farmer  could  tell  when  he  was  making  a  wise  purchase 
when  buying  a  pure-bred  sire.  The  reply  was  that 
tested  sires  should  always  be  secured  wherever  possible, 
but  that  when  it  was  necessary  to  buy  a  calf  or  even  a 
yearling  bull,  one  should  pay  strict  attention  to  pro- 
duction records  of  the  female  ancestors,  and  also  examine 
most  carefully  the  pedigree  of  the  animal  offered.  The 
comparative  feeding  value  of  sunflowers  and  corn  as 
silage  was  also  referred  to  in  answer  to  a  question, 
and  when  both  are  ensiled  under  favorable  conditions, 
there  was  said  to  be  little  difference.  The  per  cent,  of 
moisture  and  period  of  ripening  of  sunflowers  is  more 
variable  than  that  of  corn,  however,  and  there  is  this 
to  be  said  also  that  cows  do  not  take  quite  so  kindly 
to  sunflowers  as  to  corn.  Sunflowers  are  affected  by 
drought,  and  men  do  not  like  to  handle  it,  so  that  on 
the  whole,  where  corn  can  be  grown  successfully  it  is 
preferable  to  sunflowers. 

Dairy  Legislation  Surveyed. 
The  afternoon  session  of  the  first  day  was  devoted 
largely  to  a  discussion  of  the  Dairy  Standards  Act 
which  became  operative  in  Ontario  on  January  1  of 
this  year.  Geo.  A.  Putnam,  Director  of  Dairying  for 
Ontario,  reviewed  briefly  existing  dairy  legislation, 
and  pointed  out  that  dairy  legislation  must  follow 
in  intent  the  progress  of  dairying  in  other  provinces 
and  countries.  Where  possible  we  should  lead  our 
competitors  by  inaugurating  policies  that  will  tend  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  products  and  make  conditions 
fairer  for  the  individual  producer.  Competition  will 
probably  force  us  to  strengthen  our  cheese  industry, 
and  we  must  remember  that  the  chief  factors  in  the 
dairy  industry  are  the  man,  the  plant  and  the  raw 
material.  All  legislation  affecting  the  industry  must 
affect  one  or  more  of  these  factors.  The  producers 
need  a  strong  organization  of  their  own  which  >will 
represent  them  and  will  be  of  assistance  in  enforcing 
needed  legislation.  The  Milk,  Cheese  and  Butter  Act, 
the  Milk  and  Cream  Purchase  Act,  the  Dairy  Products 
Act,  an  I  the  Dairy  Standards  Act  were  all  referred  to, 
and  the  principles  underlying  each  explained.  It  was 
emphasized  that  no  government  would  be  justified  in 
passing  legisla  ion  not  in  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  once  passed  '  «  the  interests  of  the  people,  no  govern- 
ment would  'lare  be  too  stringent  in  enforcing  it.  As 
regards  the  Dairy  Standards  Act,  Mr.  Putnam  pointed 
out  that  while  there  appeared  to  be  considerable  op- 
position to  its  enlorcement,  no  one  had  yet  come  forward 
with  a  substantia,  objection  to  the  principle  underlying 
the  Act. 

Some  Plain  Facts. 
"Methods  of  Administering  the  Dairy  Standards 
Act"  was  the  subject  of  a  very  plainspoken  and  forceful 
address  from  G.  G.  Publow,  Chief  Dairy  Instructor 
for  Eastern  Ontario.  Mr.  Publow  is  well  known  over 
all  of  the  immense  cheese  area  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
Ontario  and  because  he  enjoys  the  respect  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  worked  during  the  past  20  years  or  more, 
he  can,  perhaps,  say  things  to  the  dairymen  after  a 
straightforward  fashion  that  few  other  men  in  the 
province  would  dare  attempt.  At  any  rate  his  very 
forceful  and  illuminating  remarks  relative  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  cheese  industry  to-day  were  taken  by  those 
attending  the  convention  as  coming  from  one  who  knows 
his  business  and  there  was  no  disposition  to  question 
his  statements.  "No  one",  said  Mr.  Publow,  "can  say 
that  they  have  been  hardly  dealt  witn  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  enforcing  the  Acts  that  have  been  in  force 
relative  to  the  dairv  industry  during  the  last  few  years. 
When  the  Act  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
factories  was  passed  tnere  were  25  inspectors  appointed 
and  since  that  time  there  have  bee.i  only  five  factories 
dealt  with  in  the  courts,  alth^  i:gh  there  have  been  seven 
factories  that  have  closed  rather  than  make  the  neceisai  y 
additional  investments  in  their  plants  to  comply  with 
the  Act."    This  fact  was   stated  by   the  spea  er  lo 
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illustrate  the  point  that  no  legislation  is  passed  with  the 
idea  of  imposing  hardships  upon  those  engaged  in  the 
industry  and  the  Dairy  Standards  Act  will  be  enforced 
with  the  same  regard  for  the  rights  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  producer  and  the  factory  man.  "The  cheese 
industry"  said  the  speaker,  "needs  good  milk  and  a 
good  place  to  manufacture  it  into  the  finished  product. 
There  are  many  old  factories  existing  now  that  are  not  of 
a  permanent  nature.  They  were  not  well  enough  built 
in  the  first  place  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
factories  now  being  built  are  meeting  the  need  for  a 
more  permanent  and  satisfactory  structure." 

Mr.  Publow  pointed  out  that  the  Act  relating  to 
sanitary  instruction  in  cheese  factories  and  creameries 
was  brought  about  because  the  old  method  of  persuasion 
failed  to  do  the  work  that  was  expected  of  it.  Dairy- 
men have  been  urged  for  years  to  improve  the  conditions 
under  which  their  milk  was  manufactured  and  the  speaker 
stated  that  he  could  not  understand  why  producers 
will  allow  their  milk  to  be  made  up  into  cheese  in  poor 
factories  where  it  is  not  given  the  best  of  treatment. 
Many  of  these  factories  are  so  small  that  they  cannot 
spend  the  necesary  amount  of  money  to  make  improve- 
ments. It  is  generally  true  that  the  small  factory  is  not 
so  well  equipped,  nor  as  well  manned  as  the  larger 
factory  and  is,  therefore,  not  as  well  able  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  patron's  milk.  "There  are  a  great 
many  men  in  charge  of  factories  to-day"  said  the  speaker, 
"who  strictly  speaking  should  not  have  their  hands  in 
milk.  It  is  unfortuate  that  conditions  now  do  not 
attract  the  right  type  of  young  men  to  the  factories." 

Referring  directly  to  the  Dairy  Standards  Act,  the 
speaker  said  that  the  milk  supplied  by  every  patron  in 
Eastern  Ontario  has.  been  tested  on  four  different 
occasions  and  it  was  seldom  if  ever  found  that  the  patron 
sending  the  highest  testing  milk,  delivered  a  product 
that  tested  more  than  one  per  cent,  above  that  of  the 
patron  sending  the  lowest  testing  milk  to  the  same 
factory.  One  per  cent,  of  fat  in  milk  meant  an  increase 
of  about  2.6  or  2.7  pounds  in  the  yield  of  cheese  per  100 
pounds  of  milk,  while  .5  per  cent,  of  fat  meant  a  differ- 
ence of  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  cheese,  which 
would  have  a  value  of  about  18  cents  for  each  100  pounds 
of  milk.  "What  right  has  the  2.8  per  cent,  man  to  get 
the  money  that  belongs  to  the  3.8  per  cent,  man?"  said 
the  speaker,  and  he  emphasized  the  point  that  it  is  upon 
this  point  of  simple  justice  that  the  fairness  and  the 
necessity  of  the  Dairy  Standards  Act  lies. 


Referring  to  the  necessity  for  pasteurization,  Mr. 
Publow  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  season  of  1921 
was  the  most  difficult  season  that  he  had  ever  experienced. 
At  one  time  during  the  past  season  the  inspectors  re- 
ported that  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  cheese  going 
to  the  Montreal  market  were  grading  number  2  and 
under.  The  principal  defects  were  openness,  fruity  or 
rancid  flavors  and  unclean  flavors  of  various  sorts. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  these  defects  were  due  to  unclean 
whey  tanks  and  the  only  known  method  of  overcoming 
this  problem  is  to  pasteurize  the  whey.  The  lack  of 
this  is  costing  the  dairymen  of  the  province  at  least  a 
million  dollars  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  danger  of  in- 
fecting live  stock,  especially  hogs,  with  tuberculosis. 
This  condition  was  sp  bad  in  one  group  of  30  factories 
this  year  that  the  buyers  would  not  buy  the  cheese. 
Pasteurization  will  cost  on  the  average  about  $1.25  per 
ton  of  cheese  and  not  one  single  thing,  according  to  the 
speaker,  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  defects  in  Canadian 
cheese  more  important  than  pasteurization  of  the  whey. 
"No  business  in  the  country  is  more  loosely  run  than  the 
cheese  business  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  not  more  than 
25  per  cent,  of  the  makers  in  factories  are  qualified  to  do 
the  testing  work.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  to  do  the  testing,  for  a  time 
at  least,  wherever  it  is  desired  by  the  patrons,  and  for 
a  nominal  charge  of  50  cents  per  patron  per  year." 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  pipes  through  which  the  milk  and  whey  run  in  the 
factory  cannot  be  cleaned  out  satisfactorily  merely  by 
running  steam  through  them.  They  must  be  taken 
down  and  burned  out  when  they  get  bad.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Iroquois  Cheese  Board  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  Act  should  be  voluntary  instead  of  compulsory. 
He  reported  that  in  Dundas  county  there  was  very 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  Act,  but  other  representatives 


from  this  county  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied 
that  paying  by  test  is  the  only  thing  and  that  pasteuriza- 
tion is  necessary.  A  local  dairy  instructor  reported  for  the 
Ottawa  district  that  there  are  49  factories  in  his  group 
and  that  of  the  25  factories  that  have  been  voluntarily 
paying  by  test,  four  of  the  largest  are  in  Dundas  county. 
One  member  feared  that  owners  of  grade  Holstein 
herds  would  attempt  to  head  their  herds  with  Jersey 
bulls  in  order  to  increase  the  fat  test  and  if  this  were  the 
case  the  Act  would  hurt  rather  than  assist  the  live- 
stock industry.  This  argument,  however,  was  apparent- 
ly not  considered  serious  by  the  convention.  Most 
of  those  present  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
question  of  breed  did  not  enter  into  the  matter  largely 
and  that  volume  of  milk  must  be  considered,  along  with 
quality,  in  determining  when  to  get  rid  of  a  cow.  One 
member  asked  if  anyone  who  knew  the  conditions  as 
they  exist  at  present,  had  any  other  suggestion  to 
remedy  them.  If  not,  what  harm  could  be  done  by  the 
Government  stepping  in  to  do  what  they  could.  Another 
member  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  opposition  to 
the  Act  is  much  weaker  than  was  supposed  and  he  hoped 
the  Minister  would  stand  firm  for  the  enforcement  of 
it.  A  member  from  Glengarry  reported  having  paid 
in  his  factory  by  the  Babcock  test  for  23  years  and  that 
it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  low  ones  up  to  standard. 
Another  felt  that  in  some  cases  at  least  the  opposition 
to  the  Act  had  not  presented  their  arguments  fairly 
and  that  many  patrons  had  been  misled  into  thinking 
the  Act  undesirable.  This  member  pointed  out  that 
in  the  case  of  one  factory  of  30  patrons  that  had  paid 
out  $24,511  during  the  past  year,  paying  by  test  would 
have  meant  a  loss  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  case 
of  the  largest  patron  as  compared  with  the  pooling  system, 
while  the  second  largest  patron  would  have  gained  about 
4  cents  per  100  pounds  and  the  smallest  patron  about 
14  cents  per  100  pounds. 

77,165,711  Pounds  Cheese. 

The  annual  report  of  G.  G.  Publow,  Chief  Dairy 
Instructor  for  Eastern  Ontario,  was  very  interesting, 
and  carried  many  wholesome  suggestions  for  dairymen. 
We  quote  from  this  report  as  follows: 

"I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  we  have  just 
passed  through  what  I  consider  to  have  been  probably 
the  most  difficult  season  for  manufacturing  cheese 
that  has  been  experienced  during  my  connection  with 
the  dairy  industry.    We  had  an  exceptionally  long 


period  of  hot  weather  with  high  temperature  prevailing, 
both  day  and  night.  We  had  great  shortage  of  rain- 
fall, with  the  resulting  chain  of  consequences,  such  as 
shortage  of  grass  and  other  feeds,  shortage  of  water  in 
wells,  necessitating,  in  many  instances,  the  driving  of 
cows  long  distances  twice  a  day  to  water.  There  was 
also  the  effect  of  water  shortage  in  the  Jack  of  facilities 
for  cooling  the  milk.  In  many  cases  there  was  a  shortage 
of  water  at  the  factories,  and  uncleanliness  of  utensils 
and  equipment  was  naturally  to  be  expected.  The 
extreme  temperature,  coupled  with  the  lessened  degree 
of  sanitary  precaution  stimulated  the  growth  of  un- 
desirable bacteria  and  yeastsk  the  latter  being,  I  believe, 
more  destructive  to  the  cheese  quality  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time.  All. these  conditions  we  did  our  best  to 
meet,  but  unfortunately  the  great  majority  of  milk 
producers  had  not  heeded  our  advice  of  many  previous 
years,  to  make  provision  for  these  natural  enemies  and, 
as  a  result,  we  had  simply  to  make  the  best  of  what  we 
had. 

"The  total  number  of  patrons  supplying  milk  to 
the  733  cheese  factories  was  26,667,  this  being  418 
more  than  last  season.  The  instructors  personally 
visited  1,712  of  these.  The  total  amount  of  milk 
supplied  to  the  factories  from  May  1st  to  Oct.  31st  was 
869,795,322  lbs.  From  this  there  was  manufactured 
77,165,711  lbs.  of  cheese,  an  increase  of  3,264,859  lbs. 
over  1920.  The  number  of  cows  from  which  milk  was 
supplied  totalled  249,213,  and  the  average  yield  of 
milk  per  cow  for  six  months  was  3,490  lbs.  The  average 
per  cent,  of  fat  in  all  tests  made  was  3.4  per  cent.  There 
were  eight  new  factories  built,  and  311  of  the  others 
made  improvements  in  buildings  or  equipment  to  the 
extent  of  $107,644. 

"Amongst  the  patrons.  274  new  silos  were  built, 
and  there  were  1,330  milking  machines  in  use.  One 


hundred  and  five  factories  paid  by  test,  this  being  14 
more  than  in  1920.  Lactometer  and  Babcock  tests 
were  made  of  30,822  samples,  and  63  of  these  showed 
adulteration.  Of  these  58  patrons  were  prosecuted 
and  fines  ranging  from  five  to  fifty  dollars  were  imposed, 
the  total  amounting  to  $1,917.00.  There  were  16  more 
cases  of  adulteration  than  in  1920.  Twenty  factories 
pasteurized  the  whey  regularly,  and  17  others  at  in- 
tervals. Two  hundred  and  three  factories  made  whey 
butter  and  244  skimmed  the  whey  and  shipped  the 
cream.  There  were  621,264  lbs.  of  whey  butter  manu- 
factured, valued  at  $186,435,  while  the  value  of  the 
whey  cream  amounted  to  $157,885,  making  a  total  of 
$344,320  from  this  branch  of  the  industry.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  while  the  amount  of  whey  butter  and  whey 
cream  was  about  the  same  as  last  year,  the  selling 
value  was  little  more  than  half  as  much,  owing  to  the 
lessened  market  value. 

"For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  taking  more  and 
more  milk  to  make  each  pound  of  cheese,  and  this  year 
it  required  more  than  ever,  11.27  lbs.  being  required. 
Many  of  us  can  easily  remember  not  so  many  years 
ago  when  most  factories  were  able  to  secure  easily  ten 
pounds  of  cheese  from  a  hundred  pounds  of  average 
milk.  Each  year  for  a  good  many  seasons  the  yield 
has  been  getting  smaller  until  this  year  it  is  considerably 
less  than  9  lbs.  I  wonder  how  many  of  our  factorymen 
or  patrons  ever  stop  to  consider  what  this  means  from 
a  money  standpoint.  Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
the  difference  in  yield  between  1920  and  1921  amounts 
to,  let  me  tell  you  that  placing  the  average  value  of 
cheese  at  18  cents  per  pound,  the  difference  amounts  to 
$343,186.  Our  Babcock  fat  tests  of  the  milk  show 
that  the  average  richness  is  practically  the  same  as 
during  1920,  so  that  the  lessened  yield  of  cheese  is 
undoubtedly  due  almost  entirely  to  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  milk  supply,  due  to  other  causes,  and  the  greatest 
of  these  other  causes  is  the  lack  of  care  the  milk  receives 
after  it  is  produced  and  before  it  reaches  the  factory. 
For  many  years  all  the  educational  forces  of  our  Govern- 
ments have  been  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  dairy- 
men the  value  they  would  derive  from  better  methods 
of  caring  for  the  milk  supply,  but  it  seems  that  very 
little  improvement  has  been  made  along  this  line. 
Failure  to  properly  cool  the  milk  and  keep  it  cool  till 
it  reaches  the  cheese  factory  is  costing  dairymen  over 
one  million  dollars  a  year. 

"In  addition  to  loss  in  yield,  we  have  the  losses 
due  to  inferior  quality  of  the  cheese,  and  during  the 
past  season  we  have  had  more  inferior  cheese  than  for  a 
good  many  seasons.  The  greatest  single  defect  in  our 
cheese  was,  I  think,  due  to  what  is  known  as  bitter 
yeast,  and  if  you  were  to  ask  me  the  cause  of  this  our 
greatest  cheese  defect,  I  would  say  whey  tanks,  which 
naturally  include  all  the  apparatus  with  which  the 
whey  comes  in  contact.  I  may  say  that  we  have  always 
been  able  to  remedy  this  condition  by  thoroughly 
cleaning  up  all  pipes  and  equipment,  (usually  having 
to  burn  out  the  pipes)  and  by  pasteurizing  the  whey." 

How  Cheese  Graded  in  1921. 
A  report  on  the  cheese  graded  for  sale  in  Montreal 
by  public  auction  in  1921  was  made  by  J.  Burgess, 
Chief  Dairy  Produce  Grader,  and  a  wealth  of  valuable 
information  was  given  the  dairymen  as  to  cheese  defects, 
their  causes  and  remedies.  During  the  season  2,141 
shipments  of  cheese  from  155  factories  were  graded, 
and  these  were  allocated  to  the  various  grades  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  small  table.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
table  are  shown  comparisons  of  good  and  poor  factories, 
to  show  that  cheese  from  some  factories  grades  good 
with  the  same  consistency  that  others  grade  poor. 
These  10  factories  are  taken  from  nine  different  counties 
in  each  case,  and  in  six  counties  represent  the  best  and 
poorest  in  these  particular  counties. 


Cheese  Grading  at  Montreal  1921. 


Specials 

% 

No.  1 

% 

No.  2 

% 

No.  3 

% 

Total 
(boxes) 

White  

1  19 

76  62 

19  79 

2  40 

46,726 

Colored  

.75 

73  40 

24  62 

1  23 

47,304 

Total  

.97 

75  00 

22  22 

1  81 

94,030 

10  best 

factories. 

4  42 

94  13 

1  45 

11,023 

10  poorest 

9,743 

factories  

35  49 

59.11 

5  4 

Referring  to  these  figures,  Mr.  Burgess  said:  "The 
outstanding  feature  in  connection  with  these  figures  is 
the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  No.  2  and  No.  3  cheese 
over  1920,  when  approximately  14  per  cent,  were  under 
1st  grade.  Special  grade  cheese  also  dropped  from  6.8 
per  cent,  in  1920  to  less  than  one  per  cent,  last  year. 
In  the  No.  1  cheese  there  were  25,849  boxes,  or  36.6 
per  cent,  which  scored  the  minimum  score  of  92  points; 
for  this  grade,  this  is  an  increase  of  22.6  per  cent,  over 
1920  in  the  lowest  type  of'  No.  1  cheese.  The  average 
loss  on  2nd  grade  cheese  amounted  to  7/10  cents,  or 
almost  %  cent  per  pound,  while  that  on  3rd  grade  and 
culls  amounted  to  a  little  over  3%  cents  per  pound. 
Estimating  the  average  weight  at  83  pounds  per  box, 
the  total  loss  on  22,595  boxes  No.  2,  No.  3  and  cull 
cheese  graded  last  year,  was  approximately  $17,540. 
In  the  case  of  these  ten  poor  factories,  the  loss  on  the 
total  output  of  9,743  boxes  with  64.5  per  cent,  below  No. 
1  grade  amounted  to  $5,016. 

"The  figures  point  out  very  clearly  that  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement  in  factories  situated  in 
practically  all  districts,  and  the  question  arises,  who  is 
responsible  for  this  low  grade  cheese?  If  it  is  due  to 
the  patrons  supplying  inferior  milk  which  produces 
2nd  and  3rd  grade  cheese,  notwithstanding  the  best 
efforts  of  the  cheese-maker  to  overcome  the  defects 
in  the  milk,  then  the  patrons  have  the  right  to  stand 
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the  loss.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  cheese-maker 
is  responsible  through  carelessness  and  bad  methods 
in  manufacturing,  it  would  surely  pay  the  owners  of 
the  factories  to  secure  good  men,  as  the  $5,000  which 
is  lost  through  inferior  quality  would  more  than  make 
up  the  difference  in  paying  good  men  a  higher  salary, 
and  there  would  also  be  the  satisfaction  of  producing 
a  quality  of  cheese  which  not  only  satisfies  the  trade, 
but  is  always  in  demand." 

The  Outlook  for  Dairying. 

Our  experience  is  that  there  is  no  occasion  provided 
during  the  year  when  Canadian  dairymen  can  get  a 
more  authoritative  summing  up  of  the  dairy  situation 
as  it  affects  them  in  their  broad  and  general  relation  to 
the  industry  as  a  whole  than  when  Commissioner  J.  A. 
Ruddick,  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Branch,  Ottawa, 
delivers  what  might  be  termed  his  annual  report  and 
survey  of  conditions  to  the  conventions  of  dairymen 
each  winter.  It  is  more  than  a  report;  it  is  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  conditions  the  world  over  which 
which  no  on  else  in  Canada  takes  the  trouble  to  prepare 
and  which,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  is  not  likely  that 
anyone  else  is  in  a  position  to  prepare  with  the  same 
accuracy  and  thoroughness.  "The  Outlook  for  Dairy- 
ing," as  prepared  for  the  convention  of  Eastern  Ontario 
Dairymen  by  Mr.  Ruddick  this  year  is  even  more 
comprehensive  and  valuable  than  usual,  and  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  chart  of  the  world's  dairying  industry 
as  it  affects  Canadian  farmers,  which  the  latter  would 
do  well  to  study.  For  this  reason  and  because  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  do  justice  to  so  important  a 
paper  in  the  space  available,  we  are  presenting  here- 
with only  the  summarized  suggestions  with  which 
the  speaker  concluded,  leaving  the  body  of  the  subject 
to  be  dealt  with  in  an  early  issue.  These  suggestions 
for  the  development  of  Canadian  dairying  follow: 

1.  There  is  need  for  better  organization  among 
producers.  2.  The  standardization  and  grading  of 
butter  and  cheese  for  export  is  essential  for  success 
under  the  new  conditions  of  competition  in  the  world's 
markets.  Independent  grading  is  also  of  the  utmost 
importance  as  an  incentive  to  the  production  of  butter 
and  cheese  of  highest  quality.  Without  some  plan 
which  gives  adequate  reward  for  skill  and  industry, 
we  cannot  hope  to  hold  our  own  in  the  matter  of  quality. 
3.  Home  consumption  of  dairy  products  should  be 
encouraged.  There  is  a  large  unsatisfied  demand  in 
this  country  for  prime  quality,  mild-flavored,  well- 
matured  cheese  in  small  sizes.  4.  The  foolish  and 
injurious  practice  of  shipping  cheese  from  the  factories 
when  they  are  only  a  few  days  old  should  be  discontinued. 
Both  buyers  and  salesmen  are  to  blame.  If  producers 
studied  the  marketing  of  their  products  as  they  should, 
they  would  never  allow  this  practice  to  continue. 
5.  If  something  is  not  done  to  encourage  a  better  class 
of  men  as  a  whole  to  take  up  cheese-making,  the  results 
will  be  disastrous.  The  position  of  cheese-maker  should 
be  made  attractive  enough  in  point  of  salary  and  living 
conditions  to  encourage  a  good  man  to  make  it  his  life's 
career.  The  salaries  paid  now  in  many  cases  are 
ridiculously  small  for  a  position  calling  for  so  much 
skill  and  experience,  and  involving  so  much  re- 
sponsibility. 6.  The  vicious  system  under  which 
cheese-makers  are  required  to  make  good  any  loss  on 
inferior  cheese,  should  be  abolished.  Under  such  a 
system  the  milk  producer  or  the  factory  owner  has  a 
false  sense  of  security,  and  it  is  only  human  nature 
for  the  cheese-maker  to  try  to  cover  up  defects  in  the 
cheese  under  such  a  system,  and  this  leads  to  dishonest 
practice.  Factories  engage  cheese-makers  without  due 
consideration  as  to  their  qualifications,  thinking  they 
protect  themselves  by  this  system  of  guarantee.  The 
system  is  unjust  in  most  cases,  because  many  of  the 
faults  are  due  to  the  condition  of  the  milk,  and  beyond 
the  control  of  the  cheese-maker.  7.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  position  of  cheese-maker  can  be  greatly 
improved  in  many  of  the  factories  which  are  too  small 
to  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  a  decent  salary  to 
the  cheese-maker.  With  increased  cost  of  manufacturing, 
larger  factories  have  become  an  economic  necessity. 
The  cheese-making  industry  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  combining  many  of  the  existing  factories  into  larger 
and  more  economical  ones. 

Butter  Industry  in  Eastern  Ontario. 

There  are  in  Eastern  Ontario  54  creameries  with  an 
estimated  output  for  1921  of  12  million  pounds  valued 
at  $4,800,000.  The  average  price  of  butter  was  38 
cents  per  pound  and  in  addition  600,000  lbs.  whey  butter 
was  made.  Fifteen  thousand  patrons  deliver  cream 
and  7  new  creameries  were  built  during  the  year  and  3 
were  remodeled.  This  information  is  gathered  from 
the  report  of  L.  A.  Zufelt,  Superintendent  of  the  Eastern 
Dairy  School,  Kingston. 

In  making  this  report  Mr.  Zufelt  said  in  part: 

"The  quality  of  the  butter  made  in  Eastern  Ontario 
is  now  of  a  fairly  uniform  type  and  the  makers  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  excellent  showing  they  have  made 
at  the  various  exhibitions  and  scoring  contests. 

"The  defects  still  existing  in  our  butter  are  due  al- 
together to  the  acceptance  of  badly  fermented  cream 
rather  than  to  any  want  of  knowledge  or  lack  of  proper 
methods  of  manufacture.  This  is  our  big  problem  for 
immediate  solution;  how  to  get  rid  of  the  small  percent- 
age of  inferior  cream  which  is  affecting  our  whole  output 
of  butter."  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  90  per  cent, 
of  Our  inferior  butter  is  due  entirely  to  the  receipt  of 
cream  absolutely  unfit  to  be  made  into  butter.  There  is 
only  one  remedy  that  I  can  see  that  would  be  effective 
and  that  is  for  all  creamerymen  to  agree  to  absolutely 
refuse  to  acc  pt  creim  of  this  character.  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  we  could  eliminate  this  one  character  of  cream 
we  would  no:  produce  one  pound  of  second  grade  butter 
in  Eastern  Ontario." 


Methods  of  Butter-making. 

W.  H.  Sproule,  Dairy  Department,  O.  A.  C,  Guelph, 
addressed  the  convention  on  the  subject  of  "Quality  of 
Butter  as  Affected  by  Methods  of  Manufacture,"  and 
during  the  course  of  his  address  emphasized  several 
very  important  points. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  experiments  in  butter- 
making  conducted  at  the  O.  A.  C.  during  the  season 
of  1921,  the  speaker  said:  "(1)  There  are  no  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  partially  neutralizing  the  acidity  in 
raw  cream  without  pasteurization,  on  flavor  and  keeping 
quality  of  the  butter.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
disadvantages,  in  that  partially  neutralizing  raw  cream 
causes  a  thickening  of  the  cream  in  the  vat.  It  is 
difficult  to  mix  the  neutralizer  uniformly,  and  the 
neutralizing  action  is  not  as  rapid  as  where  cream  is 
heated.  (2)  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  present, 
there. is  no  loss  of  any  constituent  of  the  cream  other 
that  that  of  water,  caused  by  evaporation  during 
pasteruization  at  the  ordinary  temperatures  recom- 
mended. It  is  recommended  to  leave  the  covers  of 
pasteurizers  open  during  the  process.  (3)  A  pasteurizing 
temperature  of  170  degrees  for  ten  minutes  is  recom- 
mended with  partial  neutralization  of  excess  acid, 
rather  than  a  temperature  of  145  degrees  for  30  minutes. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  butter  made  from 
partially  neutralized  and  pasteurized  cream  is  less 
likely  to  develop  a  fishy  flavor  than  is  butter  made  from 
pasteurized,  unneutralized  cream." 

Grading  Butter  in  Eastern  Canada. 
J.  H.  Scott,  Official  Butter  Grader  for  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture,  reported  upon  the  season's 
work  in  grading  butter  in  Eastern  Ontario.  Eastern 
Ontario,  he  said,  is  developing  into  a  real  creamery 
section  and  is  already  producing  as  much  creamery  butter 
as  the  largest  producing  prairie  province,  namely,  about 
twelve  million  pounds  from  54  creameries.  Fifteen 
of  these  graded  their  butter  and  all  pasteurized  during 
the  season  of  1921.  Of  2,801  samples,  graded  at  the 
grading  station,  88  per  cent,  graded  number  one  or 
better,  while  the  average  of  the  whole  province  was  only 
73.4  per  cent.  The  better  showing  made  by  Eastern 
Ontario  appears  to  be  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  cream  buying  stations  in  the  East  and  there  are  a 
great  many  of  them  in  Western  Ontario.  The  buyers 
are  not  buying  on  grade  certificates  to  the  extent  that 
they  buy  Western  Canadian  butter,  because  they  are 
usually  able  to  go  to  the  storage  and  see  the  butter  for 
themselves,  but  they  do  buy  on  grade  nevertheless  and 
the  graders  are  called  upon  constantly  to  give  the  grades 
of  certain  lots  of  butter  with  the  result  that  there  has 
eome  to  be  an  established  difference  in  price  of  at  least 
2  or  3  cents  per  pound  between  a  good  first  and  a  poor 
second. 

Educational  Butter-Scoring  Contest. 

The  Dominion  Educational  Butter-Scoring  Contest 
was  discussed  by  G.  H.  Barr,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division 
of  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Branch,  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture.    The  following  is  quoted: 

"The  contest  covered  six  months  from  May  to 
October  inclusive.  All  the  provinces  provided  a  14-lb. 
box  sample  from  a  different  creamery  each  month, 
except  British  Columbia,  which  did  not  send  a  sample 
in  October,  making  a  total  of  53  creameries  particupating 
in  the  contest.  Th6  creameries  were  selected  by  the 
provincial  dairy  authorities.  Of  the  53  creameries 
participating,  32  of  them  had  sent  samples  to  the  1919 
and  1920  contests,  leaving  21  which  had  not  competed 
before.  The  butter  from  these  21  creameries  was  quite 
close  in  texture,  with  the  moisture  fairly  well  incorpor- 
ated, which  indicates  that  the  buttermakers  through- 
out the  Dominion  are  making  a  fairly  uniform  type  of 
creamery  butter  and  I  think  it  can  be  justly  said  that 
the  Dominion  Educational  Butter  Scoring  Contest  has 
played  an  important  part  in  bringing  this  about. 

"The  scores  for  flavor  in  1921  were  considerably  higher 
than  in  the  1920  contest.  The  percentage  of  samples  in 
each  grade  is  as  follows:  50.9  per  cent,  of  the  samples 
graded  specials;  34.0  per  cent,  graded  No.  1,  and  15.1 
per  cent,  graded  No.  2." 


Standing  by  Provinces. 


Number  of  samples 

Special 

First 

Second 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Manitoba....  

6 

Quebec  

5 

1 

Saskatchewan  

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

Nova  Scotia  

3 

2 

1 

Prince  Edward  Island  

2 

2 

2 

Ontario  

1 

3 

2 

New  Brunswick  

1 

3 

2- 

Hon.  Manning  W.  Doherty. 
At  the  evening  session  on  Thursday,  Hon.  Manning 
W.  Doherty,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  spoke 
at  some  length  and  dealt  with  matters  affecting  the 
dairy  industry  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada.  The  fluctuat- 
ing prices  and  unsatisfactory  crops  of  1921  were  referred 
to,  and  the  speaker  thought  it  should  be  an  honor  to 
be  asked  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  industry  and  the  men 
in  it  who,  in  the  face  of  those  conditions,  were  able  to 
increase  production  and  make  such  a  splendid  showing 
as  was  shown  by  dairying  in  Ontario  last  year.  Canada 
suffered  tremendously  during  the  war,  but  •  she  came 
through  it  well,  although  our  eight  or  nine  million 
people  are  faced  with  an  annual  burden  of  five  or  six 
hundred   millions   of   dollars.    Ontario   annually  pro- 


duces $100,000,000  worth  of  dairy  production.  This 
could  easily  be  made  $200,000,000,  and  Ontario  dairy 
farmers  will  gradually  be  forced  more  and  more  into 
dairying  on  account  of  rising  land  values,  the  concen- 
tration of  people  in  our  urban  centres,  and  the  fact  that 
dairying  is  the  surest  road  to  a  permanent  successful 
agriculture. 

The  war  is  over  as  regards  battlefields,  but  a  war 
for  markets  will  be  waged  for  many  years  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  Our  competitors  are  alive  and  energetic. 
We  must  meet  their  competition,  and  one  thing  that 
will  be  required  is  the  grading  of  all  agricultural  products 
for  export.  Paying  for  milk  by  test  is  only  one  step. 
We  must  not  only  sell  our  raw  material  according  to 
quality,  but  we  must  sell  our  finished  product  on  the 
same  basis.  After  20  years  of  preaching  and  teaching 
it  takes  a  pound  of  milk  more  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese 
than  it  did  20  years  ago..  The  speaker  felt  assured 
that  the  machinery  is  available  for  carrying  out  the 
Act,  otherwise  he  would  never  have  consented  to  its 
passing.  Educational  means  which  have  cost  many 
thousands  of  dollars  have  failed  to  achieve  the  desired 
purpose,  and  we  must  take  an  advanced  step  by  the 
only  means  available, — legislation  which  will  give  a 
square  deal  to  everyone.  The  Department  is  pre- 
pared to  do  the  testing  for  the  first  year,  but  after  that 
time  the  speaker  expected  that  the  dairymen  would 
take  the  testing  into  their  own  hands.  Now  is  the  most 
opportune  time  to  put  the  Act  into  force.  "The  Act 
is  in  force,"  said  the  Minister,  "and  it  will  remain  in 
force  throughout  the  present  year.  I  ask  that  it  be 
given  your  hearty  support,  but  if  at  the  end  of  a  year 
changes  should  be  necessary,  I  will  willingly  do  anything 
in  the  interest  of  the  industry." 

Organizing  Our  Dairy  Interests. 
E.  H.  Stonehouse,  President  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  spoke  along  lines  of  organization  at  the  same 
session.  He  referred  to  remarks  made  by  Hon.  Mr. 
Doherty  with  regard  to  desired  support  for  the  Dairy 
Standards  Act  and  other  legislation,  and  promised  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  producer  and  of  dairying  in  Ontario 
that  when  the  producer  understands  the  purpose  and 
aims  of  legislation  to  improve  the  status  of  the  in- 
dustry, he  will  support  it  loyally.  The  possibilities  of 
dairying  in  Ontario  are  unlimited.  It  may  seem  like 
a  lot  to  produce  $100,000,000  worth  of  dairy  products 
annually,  but  the  State  of  Wisconsin  alone  last  year 
produced  dairy  products  to  the  value  of  $300,000,000. 
The  possibility  of  increasing  dairy  production  is  enormous 
but  the  possibility  of  increasing  consumption  is  also 
very  great.  There  are  in  Toronto  to-day  25,000  under- 
nourished children.  The  work  of  supplying  milk  to 
these  children  is  progressing.  About  500  children  in 
9  schools  are  now  getting  milk  daily,  and  in  every  case 
this  is  accompanied  by  a  gain  in  weight  and  a  develop- 
ment mentally. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell. 
The  evening  session  on  Friday  was  distinguished 
by  an  address  from  Canada's  new  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell,  who  represents 
Saskatchewan  in  the  Government,  and  who  is  an  ex- 
minister  of  agriculture  for  that  province.  Hon.  Mr. 
Motherwell  pleased  his  audience  by  showing  that  he 
not  only  was  familiar  with  the  dairy  industry  in  Canada, 
but  that  he  has  not  yet  forgotten  conditions  in  Eastern 
Ontario,  with  which  he  was  familiar  in  Lanark  County 
forty  years  ago.  He  said  that  many  people  had  gone 
West  in  days  gone  by  to  get  away  from  the  dairy  cow, 
but  that  they  had  found  it  necessary  to  seek  her  aid  in 
building  up  a  permanent  agriculture  on  the  prairies. 
In  that  country  conditions  were  more  conducive  to  the 
adoption  of  improved  methods  and  the  principle  of 
grading  for  quality  than  in  Eastern  Canada,  because 
competition  for  the  only  available  markets  forced  a 
high  level  from  the  very  first.  The  prairies  have 
grown  into  grading  very  naturally,  and  he  recognized 
the  essential  difference  between  the  two  parts  of  Canada. 
The  growth  of  dairying  in  Saskatchewan,  with  which 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  been  closely  connected 
from  the  first,  was  described,  and  then  the  speaker 
discussed  briefly  five  factors  in  the  industry,  namely, 
the  cow,  the  dairyman,  the  feed,  the  finished  product, 
and  the  market.  "The  cow,"  said  Mr.  Motherwell 
"is  a  highly  sensitive  machine  by  which  enormous 
quantities  of  raw  material  are  converted  into  a  highly 
valuable  and  nutritive  product,"  and  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  dairying  as  a  sideline  on  the  farm 
exhibits  its  most  depressing  features.  The  whole  tenor 
of  the  speaker's  argument  was  toward  making  dairying 
a  highly  skilled  and  profitable  industry.  The  use  of 
good  cows,  the  practice  of  skilled  feeding  methods, 
the  careful  study  of  the  dairying  business  and  close 
application  of  the  principle  of  co-operation  will  do 
much  to  make  dairying  both  more  attractive  and 
profitable  for  the  dairyman,  while  at  the  same  time 
dairying  carried  on  under  such  a  policy  will  exhibit 
fewer  of  its  more  depressing  features  to  the  younger 
generation.  Get  the  dairy  business  of  the  farm  on 
more  of  a  business  and  there  will  be  less  of  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  shirk  the  work 
incidental  thereto  and  seek  occupation  and  pleasure 
in  the  town  or  city. 

Milk  in  the  Diet. 
Miss  Helen  Campbell,  of  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage 
Branch,  Ottawa,  addressed  one  of  the  evening  sessions 
on  the  subject  of  milk  and  its  value  in  the  diet.  Miss 
Campbell  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  was  in  charge  of  a 
well-planned  and  useful  exhibit  at  the  convention, 
showing  the  relative  values  of  dairy  products  and  other 
foodstuffs  in  the  human  diet.  Her  address  was  replete 
with  information  which  everyone  'should  have,  and 
the  speaker  laid  stress  on  the  statement  that  there  is 
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no  industry  in  any  country,  aside  from  the  medical 
profession,  which  bears  so  directly  upon  the  health 
of  the  people  as  the  dairy  industry.  Dairy  products 
are  accessible  to  people  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
in  every  place,  while  the  results  of  all  experiments  in 
human  nutrition  during  recent  years,  particularly  those 
conducted  by  Dr.  E.  V.  McCallum,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  have  tended  to  place  dairy  products  in  a 
more  favorable  light.  The  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition 
has  laid  emphasis  upon  the  proper  choice  of  foods  as 
well  as  upon  the  proper  quantity.  Emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  necessity  of  choosing  foods  with  the  right  kind 
of  proteins,  mineral  matter  and  fats,  the  fact  being  well 
brought  out  that  milk  and  dairy  products  carry  these 
desirable  forms  of  nutriment  in  unusual  proportions. 

Consideration  For  Speakers. 
The  association  should  not  be  especially  proud  of 
the  reception  accorded  by  the  President  to  Professor 
T.  H.  Lund,  of  the  Bacteriological  Department,  O.A.C., 
Guelph,  who  was  to  have  addressed  the  convention 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Butter-maker's  Interest  in 
Micro-organisms."  Professor  Lund  was  called  on  for 
his  address  at  the  proper  time  on  the  program,  and  after 
a  few  introductory  remarks,  began,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  or  two  others,  the  distribution  of  some  data 
having  to  do  with  the  subject  matter  of  his  address, 
and  which  it  was  intended  the  members  could  follow 
as  the  address  proceeded.  Greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  an  enthusiastic  creameryman  who  had  evidently 
secured  the  ear  of  the  President,  began  to  press  for  the 
endorsation  of  a  resolution,  which,  it  later  developed, 
the  convention  was  not  interested  in.  In  the  meantime, 
Professor  Lund,  who  being  ready  to  resume  his  address, 
sat  down  until  the  usurper  had  finished.  Finally,  that 
matter  was  disposed  of  and  the  President,  instead  of 
giving  Professor  Lund  an  opportunity  to  finish,  im- 
mediately called  on  the  Secretary  for  his  report,  the 
same  being  a  loud  and  fervid  utterance  of  no  especial 
merit,  emanating,  as  near  as  one  could  judge,  from 
neither  need  or  utility.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  so 
flagrant  an  exhibition  of  discourtesy  to  a  public  official 
who  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Association 
to  appear  on  its  program,  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
whose  Department  not  only  grants  $2,500  annually 
toward  the  funds  of  the  Association,  but  sends  the 
majority  of  the  speakers  and  pays  their  expenses, 
could  very  well  refuse  further  aid  of  this  kind  until 
ample  apology  had  been  made.  It  probably  cost  $30 
or  $40  to  send  Professor  Lund  to  Ottawa,  in  addition 
to  two  or  three  days'  time,  and  some  upsetting  of  his 
regular  work  with  the  classes  at  Guelph. 

Dairy  Show. 
There  is  always  a  fine  dairy  exhibit  in  connection 
with  the  Eastern  Dairymen's  Convention,  although  last 
year  the  exhibit  was  cancelled  for  lack  of  necessary 
finances.  Two  years  ago  a  wonderfully  large  exhibit 
was  staged,  and  the  exhibit  this  year  was  only  about 
half  as  large  but  the  250  cheese  shown  were  of  good 
quality,  and  some  high  scores  were  made.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  difficulties  of  the  past  season,  the  exhibit 
this  year  was  an  excellent  one.  The  following  are  the 
awards: 

Cheese. — September  White:  1,  R.  A.  Mallory, 
Lakefield,  99.1;  2,   W.   P.    Kilfoyle,   Franktown,  99; 

H.  Stinson,  Eldorado,  99;  Kenney  Dewar,  Vars,  99; 
E.  Saucier,  Martintown,  99;  F.  H.  Wood,  Perth,  99;  3, 
Albert  Herrington,  Russell,  98.9;  F.  Fulton,  Hawkes- 
bury,  98.9;  4,  J.  J.  Kyle,  Navan,  98.7.  September 
Colored:  1,  E.  E.  Chaffee,  Cornwall,  98.2;  2,  J.  M.  Wood- 
cock, Clarina,  98;  3,  Arthur  Legault,  Navan,  97.9;  4, 
W.  D.  Marshall,  Hall's  Bridge,  97.1;  Geo.  A.  Meabry, 
Russell,  97.1.  October  Colored:  1,  A.  R.  Mallory, 
Lakefield,  99.1;  2,  H.  M.  Weedmark,  Oxford  Mills, 
98.7;  3,  F.  H.  Lavis,  Kemptville,  98.4;  4,  A.  Pepper, 
Vankleek  Hill,  98.3.  October  White:  1,  Elias  Truex, 
Bonville,  99;  2,  E.  Saucier,  Martintown,  98.2;  3,  T.  H. 
Wood,  Perth,  98.1;  W.  D.  Marshall,  Hall's  Bridge, 
98.1;  4,  A.  R.  Mallory,  Lakefield,  98;  F.  Fulton,  Hawkes- 
bury,  98;  Peter  Guindon,  Vankleek  Hill,  98.  Flat:  1,J. 
J.  Kyle,  Navan,  98.5;  2,  Kenney  Dewar,  Vars,  98.2;  3, 
J.  Fulton,  Hawkesbury  and  A.  Pepper,  Vankleek  Hill, 
98;  4,  Benson  Avery,  Kinburn,  97.9;  5,  C.  J.  Brennan, 
Deseronto,  and  A.  G.  Miller,  Carleton  Place,  97.2. 
Stiltons:  1,  Benson  Avery,  97.0;  2,  Albert  Gauthier, 
Martintown,  96.8;  3,  John  Snetsinger,  Dickinson's 
Landing,  96.6;  4,  C.  J.  Brennan,  Deseronto,  96.4;  5, 
Wm.  Landon,  Lansdowne,  95. 

Butter. — 14    lbs.    Creamery,    September  make: 

I,  T.  J.  Newman,  Lorneville,  95;  2,  T.  J.  Gray,  Beaverton, 
94.8;  3,  H.  F.  Newman,  Gamebridge,  94.3;  4,  E.  J. 
Smith,  Brockville,  94.2.  14-lb.  Box  Creamery,  October 
make:  1,  H.  F.  Newman,  Gamebridge,  95.5;  2,  T.  J. 
Newman,  94.5;  3,  James  Johnson,  Rathburn,  94.3. 
October  Creamery  Prints:  1,  H.  F.  Newman,  95.5;  2, 
James  Johnston,  Rathburn,  94.9;  3,  P.  J.  Gray,  Beaver- 
ton, 94.7;  4,  E.  J.  Smith,  Brockville,  94.3;  5,  T.  J. 
Newman,  94.  Whey  Butter:  1,  Benson  Avery,  Kin- 
burn,  92.2;  2,  A.  Bernier,  Boninville,  91;  3,  Wm.  Landon, 
Lansdowne,  90;  4,  Frank  Reid,  Richmond,  90.5. 

Resolutions. 

The  usual  crop  of  resolutions  was  presented  to  and 
weeded  out  by  the  resolutions  committee.  As  finally 
presented  to  and  passed  by  the  conventions  these  were 
substantially  as  follows: 

A  resolution  referring  to  the  improper  use  of  cream 
cans  used  by  the  patrons  and  supplied  by  the  creameries 
and  asking  that  regulations  regarding  the  same  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Dairy  Standards  Act,  was  not  even 
discussed  by  the  convention.  It  had  been  passed  by  the 
Creamery  men's  Association  of  Ontario  in  December. 

A  resolution  favoring  the  prohibition  of  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  oleo  in  Canada  was  passed  without 


comment.  The  resolution  argued  that  the  conditions 
justifying  the  admission  of  oleo  in  war  time  do  not  now 
exist  and  that,  therefore,  the  product  is  not  necessary 
to  the  people. 

A  resolution  approving  of  the  Dairy  Standards  Act 
and  assuring  the  provincial  Government  of  the  strong 
support  of  the  Association,  was  also  passed.  _  • 

The  work  being  done  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
in  the  direction  of  eliminating  the  scrub  and  inferior 
dairy  herd  sire  was  passed  without  comment. 

The  appreciation  of  the  Association  was  expressed 
of  the  efforts  of  the  creamerymen  in  co-operating  with 
the  the  chairman  of  the  creamery  committee  toward 
the  arranging  of  a  prize  list. 

Another  resolution  urged  all  creameries  to  pay  for 
butterfat  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  such  cream  as 
shown  by  the  grade  of  the  cream,  in  which  it  is  delivered 
to  the  factory. 

There  was  some  little  discussion  regarding  a  resolution 
which  asked  the  Provincial  and  Federal  Governments 
to  assist  in  providing  greater  markets  for  Canadian 
dairy  products  by  the  encouragement  of  grading  for 
export.  Questions  were  asked  by  one  or  two  members 
as  to  whether,  if  grading  for  export  were  put  into  effect, 
the  British  buyers  would  buy  according  to  Canadian 
grades.  Mr.  Ruddick  replied  that  scores  of  men  in  the 
trade  in  Great  Britain  had  strongly  advised  that  Canada 
put  into  effect  some  system  of  grading.  The  primary 
object  of  such  grading  would  be  to  improve  the  quality 
of  Canadian  cheese  and  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
British  buyer  would  recognize  the  grades  would  be  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  Dairy  Commissioner 
also  pointed  out  that  the  legislation  regarding  grading 
for  export  is  already  in  force  and  all  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  pass  the  necessary  regulations,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  determine  upon  the  method  by  which  the 
grading  will  be  done.  It  is  hoped  to  do  this  at  a  dairy 
conference  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  which  will  be  called  later  on  in  the  winter. 
It  had  been  rumored  that  the  object  of  the  grading  law 
was  to  centralize  all  the  cheese  business  in  the  city  of 
Montreal,  but  the  speaker  pointed  out  that  such  a 
statement  was  absolutely  without  foundation,  since  as 
long  as  the  cheese  were  graded  and  found  their  way  to 
the  market  by  the  most  economical  route,  it  was  im- 
material to  him  or  to  the  Government  where  the  bulk 
of  the  marketing  was  done. 

Referring  to  an  application  of  transportation  com- 
panies before  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners 
requiring  that  all  boxes  of  cheese  be  bound  twice  with 
wire  for  shipment,  a  resolution  strongly  opposing 
this  demand  as  impracticable  and  unnecessary  if  exist- 
ing regulations  are  lived  up  to,  was  passed  and  the  matter 
referred  to  the  National  Dairy  Council  for  action. 

Financial  Statement. 
The  report  of  the  auditors  showed  that  the  Associa- 
tion reached  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  deficit  of  $455.56, 
as  compared  with  an  overdraft  last  year  amounting  to 
over  $700.  There  were  only  107  members  last  year 
and  the  net  amount  of  members  fees  accruing  to  the 
Association  was  less  than  $25.  The  Association  received 
the  regular  annual  grant  from  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  $2,500  and,  in  addition,  the  receipts  from  pro- 
secutions amounted  to  $957.50.  The  total  revenue  of 
the  Association  was  $3,766.14.  The  total  expenditures 
for  the  year  amounted  to  over  $4,200,  including  ad- 
vertising $496.22,  officer's  salaries  $600,  prosecutions 
$689.99,  directors'  fees  and  expenses  $723.05,  lecturers 
expenses  $375.57  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Officers. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected  as  follows:  President,  M.  N.  Empey, 
Napanee;  1st  Vice-President,  William  Newman,  Lorne- 
ville; 2nd  Vice-President,  W.  H.  Olmstead,  Leonard; 
Executive,  R.  G.  Leggett,  Newboro,  J.  A.  Sanderson, 
Oxford  Station,  John  Steele,  Almonte,  Richard  Honey, 
Dartford,  F.  J.  Knight,  Belleville,  A.  J.  Robertson, 
Martintown,  and  W.  H.  Olmstead.  Directors:  W.  G. 
Godkin,  Carsonby,  J.  G.  Gibbons,  Renfrew,  W.  O. 
Wert,  Avonmore,  Neil  Fraser,  Vankleek  Hill,  Alex.  Mc- 
Gruer,  Brinston's  Corners,  E.  Campsall,  Hartington, 
James  Hagerty,  West  Huntington,  A.  M.  Piatt,  Picton 
and  G.  A.  Gillespie,  Peterboro. 

The  above  officers,  except  for  the  directors,  were 
elected  at  a  directors'  meeting  which  followed  the  close 
of  the  last  session.  At  this  meeting  the  question  of 
membership  was  taken  up  vigorously,  especially  after 
G.  A.  Putnam,  Director  of  Dairying  for  Ontario,  placed 
before  the  Board  some  plain  facts  as  to  the  situation 
regarding  the  Government  grant.  Mr.  Putnam  re- 
minded the  directors  that  the  Association  raised  only 
$25  last  year  and  received  $2,500  from  the  Government. 
He  also  informed  them  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  di- 
rectors to  see  that  this  condition  of  affairs  was  not 
repeated  this  year  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  instead 
of  increasing  the  grant  as  some  seemed  to  expect,  the 
Government  was  not  justified  in  continuing  the  present 
grant  when  so  little  return  to  the  industry  was  secured 
for  the  money  expended. 


FARM  BULLETIN. 


Canada's  New  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  one  of  the  results  of  general  elections  that 
with  the  coming  into  power  of  a  new  party,  the  heads 
of  government  departments  change  automatically  with 
the  recognition  of  the  defeated  chieftain.  The  new 
Prime  Minister  picks  his  cabinet  and  his  new  ministers, 


once  they  are  endorsed  by  their  constituents,  im- 
mediately assume  control  of  the  department  of  govern- 
ment over  which  they  have  been  asked  to  preside. 
It  is  not  unknown  to  have  the  successor  less  efficient 
than  the  predecessor,  but  it  is  fortunate  that  seldom 
does  disaster  or  a  marked  decrease  in  efficiency  follow 
these  sudden  changes  of  administration.  Fortunately 
the  chief  officials  of  a  department  seldom  change  with 
the  government,  and  the  result  is  that  although  the 
minister  may  be  new,  the  same  advisers  still  carry  on 
and  changes  in  policy  are  brought  only  gradually  into 
effect.  Canada  now  has  a  new  government  in  power 
at  Ottawa  and  along  with  other  departments,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  new  minister.  For 
the  fourth  time  in  succession  he  comes  from  West  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  since  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell, 
now  presiding  where  Hon.  S.  F.  Tolmie  presided  a 
month  ago,  hails  from  Saskatchewan,  where  he  has 
lived  ever  since  he  pulled  up  stakes  and  hit  the  trial 
from  the  County  of  Lanark  to  the  prairies  over  40  years 
ago.  Many  things  have  transpired  in  Canada  since 
that  time,  and  much  water  has  rushed  beneath  the  bridge. 
There  have  been  calms  and  storms,  peace  and  wars, 
progress  and  rebellion.  The  first  sod  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
was  turned  in  '81;  the  districts  of  Assiniboia  (which 
attracted  Mr.  Motherwell  from  Lanark  County), 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Athabasca  were  created  it 
'82;  the  second  Riel  Rebellion  occurred  in  '85;  the  first 
transcontinental  C.  P.  R.  train  made  its  journey  in  '86; 
responsible  government  was  granted  to  the  Northwest 
territories  in  '90;  it  was  in  1901  that  the  heavy  grain 
crop  magnified  the  evils  under  which  the  prairie  farmer 
was  laboring,  and  it  was  in  that  year  that  W.  R.  Mother- 
well (of  Abernethy,  Assiniboia)  drafted  the  call  ta 
arms  that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  first  grain 
growers'  association  (The  Territorial  Grain  Growers' 
Association)  on  January  6,  1902 ;  it  was  in  1905  that  the 
Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  were  created;  and 
it  was  in  1905  that  Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell  became  Minister 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Saskatchewan  Government. 
Through  40  years  of  development  Canada's  new  Minister 
of  Agriculture  has  played  an  active  part  in  the  province 
of  his  adoption,  and  he  has  played  his  part  as  a  farmer. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
and  his  son  was  a  student  there  also,  before  he  took  up 
farming  for  himself. 

And  now  the  father  is  the  first  farmer  in  Canada 
having  charge  of  the  vast  system  of  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farms  and  exercising  the  guiding  hand  in  the 
many  and  complex  problems  of  trade  and  development 
that  confront  the  agricultural  industry  in  Canada  to- 
day. It  is  early  yet  by  months  to  speculate  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  pilot  he  will  make,  but  it  surely  is  not 
assuming  too  much  to  hope  that  the  fighting  spirit 
which  raised  the  grain  growers  to  a  sense  of  their  power 
and  position  on  the  prairies  in  1901-02  has  not  yet 
abated,  and  that  in  the  Cabinet  discussions  relating  to 
finance  and  expenditure,  which  must  regard  economy 
as  a  first  consideration,  agriculture  will  secure  all  the 
money  needed  to  develop  the  industry  along  sound 
and  aggressive  lines.  There  is  a  need  for  fighting 
Ministers  of  Agriculture  where  the  demand  is  so  great 
for  extensive  public  works  to  appease  the  cry  of  the 
politician;  and  there  is  danger  often  that  the  few  hundred 
thousands  that  agriculture  can  use  to  advantage  will 
be  sacrificed  to  make  up  the  millions  desired  elsewhere. 

A  representative  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
interviewed  Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell  last  week,  a  day  or 
so  before  his  departure  for  the  West,  where  he  has  gone 
to  conclude  domestic  arrangements  for  a  protracted 
stay  at  Ottawa,  and  also  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
possible  by-election.  Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell  is  not 
disposed  to  make  many  changes  in  his  department  at 
first,  although  he  has  assured  his  chief  officers  that  if  a 
thing  needs  doing  he  is  prepared  to  do  it  in  the  interests 
of  agriculture.  If  he  ever  starts  out  on  a  trip  of  in- 
spection over  the  various  branches  housed  throughout 
the  capital,  he  will  need  an  experienced  guide  to  find 
them  for  him,  and  it  was  interesting  as  well  as  hopeful 
perhaps,  to  hear  of  his  surprise  that  no  two  branches 
are  under  the  same  roof.  Perhaps  it  will  be  one  of  his 
aims  to  facilitate  co-operation  among  them  by  knitting 
the  Department  more  closely  together. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  Westerner  who  seems  to 
appreciate  the  East  and  its  differing  and  varied  con- 
ditions as  Mr.  Motherwell  seems  to  do.  No  doubt  he 
will  have  many  things  to  learn,  but  one  of  the  things 
that  will  make  it  easier  for  him  is  his  thorough  under- 
standing of  co-operative  organization  and  his  very 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dairy  industry.  No 
doubt  his  chief  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  conditions 
of  agriculture  in  Canada  will  have  to  do  with  Quebec 
and  the  Maritimes,  but  as  to  the  latter  he  will,  we  feel 
sure,  have  the  benefit,  in  addition  to  the  advice  of  his 
officers,  of  the  co-operation  of  at  least  one  member  of 
the  Government,  namely,  Hon.  J.  E.  Sinclair,  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  who  is  himself  an  outstanding  farmer 
and  a  thorough  agriculturist  and  co-operator. 

The  new  Minister  of  Agriculture  will  have  many 
arduous  tasks  to  perform  in  the  interests  of  the  country's 
basic  industry.  Thousands  of  farmers  will  follow  the 
activities  of  his  Department  with  interest.  He  will, 
however,  have  the  advantage  of  long  acquaintance 
with  actual  farm  work  and  the  strength  that  comes  from 
intimate  knowledge  of  farm  animals  and  crops.  If 
these  are  not  essentials  in  an  administrator,  they  at 
least  help  toward  an  appreciation  of  the  propositions 
and  policies  that  will  be  laid  before  him. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  been  taking  the  Advocate  for  about  40  years, 
it  was  good  at  the  first  and  has  steadily  improved. 
Royal  Co.,  N.  B.  John  F.  Frost. 


January  2,  1922 
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Winter  Streams. 

By  Bliss  Carman. 
Now  the  little  rivers  go 
Muffled  safely  under  snow, 

And  the  winding  meadow  streams 
Murmur  in  their  wintry  dreams, 

While  a  tinkling  music  wells 
Faintly  from  their  icy  bells, 

Telling  how  their  hearts  are  bold 
Though  the  very  sun  be  cold. 

Ah,  but  wait  until  the  rain 
Comes,  a-sighing  once  again, 
I 

Sweeping  softly  from  the  Sound 
Over  ridge  and  meadow  ground! 

Then  the  little  streams  will  hear 
April  calling  far  and  near, — 

Slip  their  snowy  bands  and  run 
Sparkling  in  the  welcome  sun. 

— From  Later  Poems. 


People,  Past  and 
Present. 

"Johnny  Appleseed." 

THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  and 
some  action  about  re-foresting,  now- 
adays, but  sometimes  when  you  drive 
pastjmiles  upon  miles  of  boulder-covered 
or  sandy  land,  fit  for  nothing  but  growing 
forest  trees,  you  feel  that  something 
ought  to  be  done,  and  done  quickly,  to 
turn  every  one  of  these  barren  wastes  into 
tracts  from  which  might  be  cut  good 
timber  for  making  furniture,  or  building 
houses,  or  making  bright  fires  in  farm 
homes  on  cold  winter  nights. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  long,  long  ago,  when  most  of 
this  continent  was  covered  with  dense 
forests,  there  was  a  man  who  actually 
went  about,  all  by  himself,  planting  seeds 
of  trees — fruit  trees,  to  be  sure,  not 
forest  trees,  of  which  there  were  then  all 
too  many. 

You  see,  in  those  days  there  were  very 
few  fruit-trees  in  America,  and  this  man 
thought  what  a  pity  it  was  that  the 
people  should  have  no  fruit  but  what 
grew  in  the  forests,  "wild"  as  you  might 
say;  so  he  went  about  constantly  with 
wallets  filled  with  the  seeds  of  apples, 
plums,  grapes  and  berries,  which  he 
planted  in  any  likely  place,  and  by  and 
by  he  became  known  as  "Johnny  Apple- 
seed." 

Sometimes  his  lonely  way  took  him 
among  the  Indians,  and  they  did  him 
great  honor,  invited  him  to  sit  with  them 
at  their  feasts,  and  provided  guides  for 
him  from  place  to  place.  At  other  times 
his  path  led  through  the  settlements,  and 
there  also,  were  the  people  glad  to  see 
him,  leaving  their  "beds  that  he  might 
find  rest,  making  a  place  for  him  at 
their  frugal  tables.  For  was  not  "Johnny 
Appleseed"  a  real  benefactor  wherever  he 
went?  And  did  he  not,  like  the  travelling 
bards  of  old,  bear  interesting  news  from 
place  t6  place?  Newspapers  were  "few 
and  far  between"  in  those  old  days,  and 
so  the  bearer  of  news  found  a  right  royal 
welcome. 

"Johnny  Appleseed's"  real  name  was 
John  Chapman.  He  was  born  in  1775, 
and  died  in  1847.  In  his  peregrinations 
he  crossed  the  Appalachians,  then  pushed 
on  through  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  the 
•  farther  West,  and  south  as  far  as  Texas, 
usually  going  on  foot,  often  hungry, 
often  sleeping  under  the  trees  or  on  the 
open  prairie,  but  everywhere  scattering 
the  seed  of  food  for  future  peoples.  Yet 


he  was  not  cheated  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  result  of  his  labors,  for  he 
lived  to  a  good  old  age  and  saw  many 
of  the  trees  and  vines  that  he  had  started 
bent  low  with  fruit.  He  died  near  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and,  many  years  later, 
a  poet,  (Vachel  Lindsay)  also  doing  him 
honor,  as  had  the  Indian  and  the  pioneer, 
but  in  his  own  way,  wrote  of  him  and  of 
his  death  a  sweet  song,  a  little  snatch  of 
which  is  here  given: 

"And  there  stood  by  his  side,  as  he  died, 
Buddha,  St.  Francis, 
No  others  could  praise  him 
They  were  there  in  the  name  of  the 

Ancient  of  Days. 
Hear  the  lazy  weeds  murmuring, 
Bays  and  rivers  whispering 
From  Michigan  to  Texas, 
California  to  Maine, 
Listen  to  the  eagles,  screaming,  calling, 
'Johnny  Appleseed,  Johnny  Appleseed,' 
There  by  the  doors  of  old  Fort  Wayne." 


Wanted— Men. 

By  J.  G.  Holland. 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  will  not  kill, 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy, 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will, 
Men  who  have  honor  and  will  not  lie. 

Men  who  can  stand  before  the  demagogue 
And  down  his  treacherous  flattery  without 
winking, 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above 
the  fog 

In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 


In  the  Light. 

Come  ye,  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light 
of  the  Lord. — Isa.  2:5. 

He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in 
the  light.— 1  St.  John  2:10. 

We  know  how  persistently  plants  turn 
towards  the  light.  Do  they  feel  it,  or 
see  it,  I  wonder! 

Some  plants  were  once  put  in  a  dark 
place,  and  every  hour  a  candle  was 
placed  near  them  for  a  few  minutes. 
Even  to  that  feeble  and  intermittent  light 
every  leaf  turned. 

We  are  apt  to  look  down  on  plants, 
but  sometimes  they  put  us  to  shame. 
We  sometimes  turn  our  backs  obstinately 
on  the  sunshine,  and  fix  our  whole 
attention  on  some  little  spot  of  gloom. 

God  has  given  me  the  love  of  kindred 
and  friends,  congenial  work  and  strength 
to  do  it,  eyesight,  hearing  and  thousands 
of  other  good  things.  Best  of  all,  He 
showers  down  on  me  the  sunshine  of  His 
love.  How  ungrateful  I  must  be  if  I 
turn  my  back  on  all  these  bright  things, 
making  myself  miserable  by  thinking  and 
talking  constantly  about  any  passing 
troubles.  Is  that  a  sensible  thing  to 
do?    Is  it  Christian? 

Christ  told  His  disciples  to  let  their 
light  shine,  that  the  Father  in  heaven 


Winter  Sunshine. 

A  remarkable  photograph. 


might  be  glorified.  St.  Paul's  message 
to  his  converts  was  the  assurance  that 
they  had  come  out  of  darkness  into  light. 
"Now,"  he  said,  "walk  as  children  of 
light." 

It  isn't  always  easy  to  walk  in  sun- 
shine, but  it  is  always  splendidly  worth 
while.  Yesterday  a  letter  from  one  who 
is  ill  came  to  me.  The  writer  says: 
"Pray  that  I  may  learn  the  lessons  God 
intends  to  teach  me."  Isn't  that  a  fine 
way  to  extract  healing  from  sickness, 
joy  from  pain?  Joy  is  a  very  rare  and 
a  very  beautiful  grace.  We  all  wish  to 
serve  our  generation,  and  joy  is  even  more 
infectious  than  gloom. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  of  my 
mother's  funeral.  A  dear  cousin  of  mine 
came  in  that  morning,  and  her  face  was 
bright  as  she  said  something  like  this: 
"I  have  put  flowers  on  the  graves  of 
aunt's  old  friends,  for  I  am  sure  this  is 
a  joyful  day  in  Paradise.  They  will  be 
so  glad  to  welcome  her."  It  was  an 
inspiring  thought.  My  heart  turned 
instantly  from  my  own  sadness  to  my 
mother's  new  gladness;  and  I  found  that 
there  was  still  sunshine  in  life  if  I  would 
only  look  at  it. 

Let  us  pray  earnestly  for  God's  help 
that  our  religion  may  fill  our  own  hearts 
with  joy,  so  that  we  may  brighten  the 
lives  of  others.  With  God's  help  we  can 
walk  in  the  light,  no  matter  how  dark 
the  earthly  prospect  may  be.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  world  expressed  its 
admiration  and  respect  for  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  as  he  stepped  unexpectedly 
out  of  the  darkness  of  his  life  here  into 
the  light  beyond  the  Veil.  He  had,  as 
he  said,  "learned  how  to  be  blind," 
learned  to  see  light  in  blackest  darkness. 
He  has  helped  many  hundreds  of  people 
to  live  victoriously  in  defiance  of  the 
terrible  handicap  of  blindness. 

According  to  St.  John,  the  way  of 
abiding  in  the  light  is  to  love  one's 
brother.  Sir  Arthur  refused  to  pity 
himself,  and  he  forgot  his  own  heavy 
cross  as  he  eagerly  roused  the  blinded 
soldiers  to  fight  against  despair  He 
knew  that  the  "handicapped"  could  find 
interest  and  happiness  in  a  life  of  sturdy 
independence.  Through  his  efforts  they 
have  been  taught  stenography,  massage, 
baskestry,  and  many  other  trades.  He 
told  the  blind  soldiers  that  instead  of 
being  despondent  he  wanted  them  to  be 
astonishingly  interested,  looking  on  blind- 
ness rather  as  an  opportunity  than  as  a 
calamity.  He  certainly  turned  his  own 
calamity  into  an  opportunity.  Because 
he  was  blind  he  was  able  to  give  valuable 
help  to  those  who  were  blind.  In  spite 
of  his  heavy  handicap  (perhaps  because 
of  it)  he  came  out  a  triumphant  winner 
in  life's  race.    And  he  is  not  the  only  one. 

If  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  each 
repentant  sinner,  how  the  Great  Captain 
must  rejoice  when  His  gallant  knights 
refuse  to  pity  themselves  when  called  to 
endure  a  heavy  cross! 

In  1916  a  woman  (who  had  been  for 
fifty  years  a  bed-ridden  cripple)  was 
called  to  receive  her  reward.  When 
she  was  only  sixteen  her  spine  was  hope- 
lessly injured.  After  her  death  one 
newspaper  declared:  "It  is  given  to  few 
persons  to  exercise  a  greater  spiritual 
influence  than  emanated  from  the  cell, 
so  to  say,  of  this  humble  apostle  of  shut-in 
philosophy."  This  is  the  tribute  of  an- 
other New  York  paper:  "She  set  an 
example  of  fortitude  and  cheerfulness  in 
suffering  that  heartened  and  upheld  many 
a  weary  man  and  woman,  that  salved 
many  a  bruised  heart,  and  faltering 
victim  of  the  accidents  and  tribulations  of 
a  world  no  amount  of  sociology  can  make 
easy  for  most  of  us." 

If  Mollie  Fancher  could  "live  joyously," 
through  50  years  of  helplessness,  we  ought 
to  be  shamed  into  thankfulness  and 
praise.  When  we  have  thousands  of 
blessings  to  thank  God  for,  it  is  churlish 
to  pour  continual  complaints  into  His 
patient,  listening  ears.  My  father  used 
to  say:  "Some  people  are  never  happy 
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unless  they  are  miserable."  But,  if  we 
really  want  to  enjoy  life,  the  recipe  is 
given  in  our  text:  "He  that  loveth  his 
brother  abideth  in  the  light." 

It  is  not  easy  to  love  all  one's  relations 
and  neighbors — not  to  speak  of  "enemies." 
We  are  inclined  to  only  give  love  to  the 
"brothers"  who  are — in  our  opinion — 
lovable.  We  make  no  real  attempt  to 
love  those  who  are  uncongenial.  We 
"put  up  with  them" — because  we  have 
to! — but  the  sunshine  of  brotherly  love 
is  darkened  by  the  ugly  shadow  of  self- 
love.  So  we  and  our  brothers  drift 
farther  and  farther  apart,  and  "a  brother 
offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a 
strong  city." 

When  Sam  Slawson  said  apologetically 
to  his  wife:  "I  couldn't  blame  you  if  you 
didn't  like  my  mother!"  Martha 
answered  cheerfully: 

"What's  yours  is  mine.  We  got  to  like 
our  own." 

It  isn't  everyone  who  sees  the  necessity 
of  loving  a  mother-in-law.  Yet,  think 
of  the  sweetness  of  the  love  between  Ruth 
and  her  mother-in-law!  It  is  love  only 
which  can  bring  daily  sunshine  into  a 
house.  Let  us  act  on  Martha's  principle 
"We  got  to  like  our  own."  If  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  "like"  them,  it  is 
always  possible  to  "love"  them.  And 
we  can  sow  the  seeds  of  love  by  praying 
for  them  and  by  trying  to  help  them.  The 
brightness  of  the  Christmas  season  comes 
from  the  fact  that  everybody  (or  nearly 
everybody)  is  doing  something  kind  for 
somebody  else.  Even  the  old  miser, 
Ebenezer  Scrooge,  caught  the  infection 
and  tried  to  scatter  sunshine  on  Christmas 
Day — and  suddenly  found  himself  in 
sunshine. 

Joseph  treated  his  brothers  with 
generous  kindness,  and  so  he  conquered 
their  ill-will,  and  won  their  affection. 
Our  Brother  and  Friend  pours  out  the 
sunshine  of  His  love  until  He  changes 
enemies  into  disciples  and  sinners  into 
saints.  The  way  into  light  is  the  way  of 
love — and  Christ  is  both  The  Way  and 
The  Light. 

"Through  love  to  light!  Oh  wonderful 
the  way 

That   leads   from   darkness   to  the 
perfect  day! 

Through  love  to  light!  Through 

light,  O  God,  to  Thee, 
Who  art  the  love  of  love,  the  eternal 

light  of  light!" 

Dora  Farncomb. 


Christmas  Gifts  for  the  Needy. 

During  the  week  before  Christmas 
many  gifts  for  the  needy  reached  me. 
A  Cornwall  Reader,  and  'Mrs.  J.  C.  B. 
sent  $2.00  each.  From  another  reader 
came  $2.00  "for  some  poor  kiddies." 
Three  little  girls  sent  50  cents  for  poor 
children.  Five  dollars  came  from  R.  J. 
M.,  and  another  $5.00  marked  "In  His 
Name."  Ten  dollars  arrived  marked 
"Contribution." 

I  worked  hard  at  the  pleasant  task  of 
passing  on  your  gifts,  and  at  2  p.m., 
Dec.  22,  the  Quiet  Hour  Purse  was 
actually  empty!  But  it  filled  up  with  a 
rush,  for  at  3  o'clock  fifty  dollars  came 
from  Miss  E.  W.  (Russell,  Ont.),  and 
next  day  I  received  $38.00  from  a  Mission 
Band  in  Paris,  Ont.;  so  I  had  to  hurry 
out  with  extra  gifts  for  some  needy 
families.  The  Q.  H.  P.  is  still  very  full, 
for  I  am  reserving  some  of  this  money 
for  the  hard  times  which  are  sure  to  fol- 
low after  the  rush  of  Christmas  giving. "J." 
(Eden,  Ont.,)  and  a  friend  in  Mt.  Brydges 
sent  a  dollar  each.  Two  dollars  each 
came  from  "Advocate  Reader,"  Holstein; 
Mrs.  J.  H.,  Huron  Co.;  "Reader,"  St. 
Paul's  Station,  R.  J.  (a  boy  of  seven); 
D.  T.  (Belmont,  Ont.);  "Yours  in 
Sympathy,"  Newton,  Ont.;  Mrs.  T.  C. 
M.  (Macleod,  Alta.),  and  "Ladies'  Aid," 
Goring,  Ont.  "Farmer  Boy"  (Whitby), 
and  "Well  Wisher,"  Agincourt,  sent  $5.00 
each;  and  ten  dollars  came  from  Ladies' 
Aid,  R.  4,  St.  Mary's.  When  I  asked 
our  kind  readers  to  send  help  to  the 
starving  Russians  (some  weeks  ago)  I 
expected  the  Q.  H.  P.  to  go  short  this 
Christmas.  But  your  stream  of  kindness 
flows  in,  as  usual,  at  this  season  of 
"goodwill."  The  postman  told  me  yester- 
day that  I  must  be  getting  rich — receiving 
so  many  registered  letters.  Aren't  you 
afraid  I  may  spend  your  money  in  a 
phonograph  or  an  automobile? 

There  are  many  families  needing  help 
this  winter,  and  I  get  far  more  pleasure 
out  of  passing  on  your  kindness  than 
any  phonograph  could  give.    I  am  not 


musical,  you  see.  Thank  you  all,  most 
heartily! 

What  can  I  say  but  "Thank  you!"  as 
I  wonder  over  your  generous  trust  in 
Dora  Farncomb, 
6  WTest  Ave.,  Toronto. 


Old  Dog  Bud 

BUD  was  old.  His  teeth  were  nearly 
all  out,  and  his  coat  was  turning 
gray.  Time  was  when  Bud  was  the 
nicest  dog  in  his  master's  kennels,  but 
that  time  was  long  passed.  Younger  and 
better  dogs  had  taken  his  place,  and  he 
was  no  longer  considered  of  value. 
It  was  quite  a  come-down  for  Bud,  too, 
for  he  had  been  made  a  great  pet  in  the 
old  days,  and  it  hurt  his  feelings  to  see 
all  his  master's  attentions  showered  on 
the  new  dogs.  Bud  was  a  good  dog, 
and  he  did  not  become  jealous,  but  he 
worried  so  much  over  the  thought  that 
he  was  no  longer  loved,  he  soon  became 
quite  ill. 

"I  guess  old  Bud  is  going  to  die,"  said 
his  master  one  morning  when  he  came 
to  the  kennel  and  found  Bud  in  a  high 
fever  and  with  a  terrible  cough.  "It  is 
too  bad,  but  he  is  getting  old,  so  we  had 
better  just  let  him  die." 


Old  Dog  Bud. 

From  a  painting  by  Landseer. 

Now,  that  was  a  cruel  and  mean  thing 
to  say  in  the  hearing  of  his  faithful  old 
pet,  and  if  Bud's  master  had  known  that 
his  old  dog  understood  what  he  said  he 
would  not  have  made  such  a  remark. 
Poor  Bud  shivered  all  over  when  he  heard 
this  said,  for  his  heart  was  nearly  broken. 

"Who  said  my  old  Bud  is  going  to  die?" 
said  a  merry  voice,  and  who  should  run 
in  but  Miss  Molly,  home  from  college. 
Bud  was  very  weak  but  he  managed  to 
show  his  pleasure  at  this  unexpected 
arrival.  "Get  some  medicine  for  him 
right  away.  I'll  nurse  him  back  to  health 
again,"  promised  Miss  Molly. 

That  seemed  all  that  Bud  needed  to 
get  him  well,  for  in  a  very  short  time  his 
fever  left  him  and  he  soon  became  better. 

Miss  Molly  did  not  stay  home  long, 
so  the  time  came  when  Bud  was  neglected 
once  more.  One  morning  he  was  playing 
out  in  the  yard  with  some  of  the  younger 
dogs,  when  he  sniffed  something  strange 
in  the  air. 

"See  what  I  have  found,"  cried  one  of 
the  young  dogs.  It  was  poisoned  meat, 
and  as  Bud  had  once  nearly  died  from 
poisoning  he  recognized  it  at  once. 

"Don't  you  touch  it,"  he  warned  the 
other  dogs. 

"And  why  not?"  asked  the  young  dog 
who  had  discovered  the  meat. 

"Because  it  is  poisoned." 

How  the  other  dogs  laughed  at  Bud. 
Of  course,  they  said  he  was  jealous  be- 
cause their  master  liked  them  best,  but 
still  Bud  would  not  permit  them  to  eat 
the  meat. 

"Get  out  of  the  way,"  said  the  youngest 
dog  of  all."  I  am  going  to  eat  that  meat, 
and  no  toothless  old  dog  is  going  to  stop 


me,"  and  so  saying  he  sprang  for  the 
prize.  Bud  was  too  quick  for  him.  The 
old  dog  knew  that  this  young  dog  was 
the  most  valuable  in  the  kennel,  and 
even  though  it  was  an  arrogant  and 
impudent  fellow,  he  was  not  going  to  let 
it  get  poisoned  if  he  could  help  it.  In 
one  jump  Bud  had  the  meat  in  his 
mouth,  and  the  next  minute  he  had 
jumped  the  kennel  fence  and  put  the 
meat  safely  outside. 

"Well  done  Bud,"  cried  his  master, 
who  came  along  just  about  then.  "Why 
if  you  aren't  as  spry  as  any  of  the  young 
dogs.  What's  that  you  have  there?" 
Obediently  Bud  carried  the  piece  of 
meat  over  to  his  master  and  laid  it  at 
his  feet.  How  surprised  his  master  was 
when  he  discovered  it  had  been  poisoned. 
"And  to  think  that  you  saved  the  other 
dogs!"  he  said  to  Bud. 

"Yes,  master,  I  would  do  even  more 
than  that  for  you,"  Bud  tried  to  tell  him, 
but,  of  course,  as  his  master  was  a  man 
he  could  not  understand  dog  talk.  Just 
the  same  he  was  grateful  that  Bud  had 
risked  being  poisoned  himself  to  save  the 
other  dogs,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
old  dog  was  restored  to  favor,  and  taken 
into  the  house  to  live  as  in  days  of  old. 
(The  End.) 


The  Ingle  Nook. 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 

A  Home-made  Product 

I WONDER  how  many  of  you  had 
given  you,  during  the  Christmas  and 
New  Year  season,  a  shopping-bag  made 
of  homespun.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
regular  "run"  on  them  in  this  place — 
handy  little  bags,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  school-bag,  in  white,  tan,  soft 
green,  gray-blue,  old  rose,  gray  and  mauve, 
but  each  and  all  of  the  same  serviceable 
material.  Some  were  trimmed  with 
"motifs"  (parrots,  roses,  etc.)  cut  from 
chintz  or  cretonne  and  put  on  in  applique 
fashion.  From  the  sides  of  others  hung 
fruit  or  flowers  made  of  woollen  yarn  or 
cloth.  Yet  others  were  adorned  by 
patterns  run  with  yarn  or  bands  of 
Hardanger.    All  were  pretty  and  useful. 

The  homespun  practically  all  came 
from  Quebec,  where  it  is  made  right  in 
in  the  homes  of  the  habitants, —  just  as  it 
used  to  be  made  in  Ontario  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  in  the  old  pioneer 
days  when  the  "reel"  creaked  as  it 
wound  the  yarn  into  skeins,  and  the  hum 
of  the  spinning-wheel  was  heard  every- 
where in  the  clearings  hewn  out  from  the 
primeval  forest. 

One  wonders  if  among  the  farms  of  the 
Provinces  other  than  Quebec,  there  might 
not  even  yet  be  some  homes  that  would 
welcome  the  return  of  the  spinning  wheel 
and  the  loom,  provided  there  were  good 
sale  for  the  products  made  with  them. 
Of  course,  most  farm  folk  are  "50  busy", 
yet  there  may  be  some  homes  in  which 
this  work  could  conveniently  be  done — 
enough,  perhaps,  if  the  thing  became 
generally  fashionable,  to  build  the  making 
of  homespuns  into  a  great  national 
industry. 

Already  I  have  heard  of  a  number  of 
people  who  are  planning  to  buy  the 
material — not  for  bags,  but  for  suits. 
I  suppose  the  idea  has  grown  out  of  the 
"bags,"  because  the  weave  of  those  is  so 
fine  and  even  and  the  coloring  so  soft, 
and  pretty;  quality  always  is  its  own  best 
advertiser,  and  one  can  quite  understand 
that  while  coarse,  knotty  homespun  in 
ugly  colorings  would  command  no  sale 
whatever,  the  fancy  for  these  smooth, 
pretty,  carefully  woven  cloths  might  run 
into  a  real  "craze." 

The  homespun  is  also  splendid  for 
portieres,  table-runners,  couch-covers,  in 
fact  for  any  purpose  that  calls  for  ma- 
terial that  is  strong,  durable  and  artistic. 

Junia. 


A  Fiction  Library 

(Continued.) 

LAST  day,  in  considering  the  fiction 
section  of  the  home  library,  we  did 
not  get  past  Victor  Hugo's  great 
novel  "Les  Miserables"  (pronounced,  by 
the  way,  something  like  "Leh  Meesrabl"). 
So  we  shall  pass  on  to  a  brief — a  very 


brief — mention  of  some  of  the  other  great 
writers  of  the  Continent. — Not  that  their 
work  is  such  as  should  merit  brief  mention, 
but  because  there  is  such  a  weight  of 
purely  English  literature  to  follow,  and 
English  literature,  for  obvious  reasons,  is 
rather  sure  to  preponderate  in  the  library 
of  any  English-speaking  person. 

After  Hugo,  if  you  want  to  add  more 
fiction  by  French  authors  to  your  list, 
you  may  do  well  to  consider  one  or  two 
books  by  Dumas — say  "The  Three 
Musketeers,"  which  has  lately  been  put, 
very  successfully  too,  into  the  "movies." 
.  .  .  Then,  Balzac,  considered  by 
many  critics  a  greater  master  of  literature 
than  Dumas.  You  may  like  "Eugenie 
Grandet,"  but  Balzac  was  a  very  prolific 
writer  who  has  given  plenty  of  choice  for 
lovers  of  his  work.  .  .  Passing  on,  one 
cannot  forbear  to  mention  that  delightful 
story  "The  Attic  Philosopher,"  by  Emile 
Souvestre.  This  book  has  been  frequently 
used  in  our  High  Schools  for  French 
reading  lessons,  but  a  very  good  trans- 
lation has  been  provided  for  those  who 
cannot  read  the  book  in  the  original.  .'  . 
Camille  Flammarion's  semi-scientific 
stories  may  be  mentioned  in  passing 
(Flammarion  was  a  noted  astronomer), 
and  the  scarcely  less  scientific  stories  by 
Jules  Verne,  of  which  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  "Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
Under  the  Sea" — a  prophetic  dream  of 
submarines.  .  .  Then  one  comes  to 
Pierre  Loti,  a  painter  in  prose  and  a 
very  dainty  painter,  too.  His  "An  Ice- 
land Fisherman"  may  be  recommended 
as  typical  of  his  work.  Last  of  all 
may  be  mentioned  the  works  of  Romaine 
Rolland  and  Anatole  France,  both  writers 
of  to-day,  France  having  been  awarded, 
indeed,  the  last  Nobel  prize  in  Literature 

— So  much  for  French  fiction,  but  if 
one  may  be  permitted  to  sidestep  a  little, 
one  must  add  to  the  list  the  works  of 
the  great  naturalist  Fabre, — not  fiction, 
it  is  true,  but  to  anyone  who  is  in  the 
least  interested  in  bugs  and  birds  and 
plants,  as  interesting  as  any  fiction. 

Among  the  writers  of  Southern  Europe 
outside  of  France,  the  outstanding  one 
at  the  present  day  is  certainly  Vicente 
Blasco  Ibanez,  the  Spaniard  who  wrote 
"The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse" 
(which  has  been  dramatized  as  a  great 
moving-picture),  and  a  number  of  other 
novels  among  which,  perhaps,  the  most 
unique  and  the  one  most  characteristic 
of  Ibanez,  is  "The  Cathedral,"  a  book  in 
which  the  novel  idea  has  been  employed 
of  making  a  great  cathedral  the  centre— 
the  "hero,"  as  it  were,  of  the  story. 

Then,  coming  to  the  great  central  areas 
of  Europe:  The  writer  of  this  has  to 
confess  herself  quite  ignorant  of  the  great 
novels  of  Germany.  Germany's  great 
poets,  however,— Goethe,  Heine  and 
Schiller — -are  not  to  be  passed  over  by 
anyone  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  great  literature.  Goethe,  especially, 
occupies  a  place  of  his  own,  and  very 
good  translations  of  all  his  works— 
"Faust,"  "Wilhelm  Meister,"  etc.,  are 
available.  .  .  Poland,  immediately  to 
the  east  of  Germany,  has  been  prolific, 
not  only  in  musicians,  but  also  in  writers, 
chief  of  whom,  perhaps,  is  Sienkiewicz, 
author  of  the  great  novel  "Quo  Vadis," 
which  is  one  of  the  books  that  have  been 
dramatized  into  really  worth-while  picture 
plays.  .  .  Among  the  great  Russian 
writers  are  to  be  mentioned  Turgenieff 
(or  "Turgenev"),  Dostoievsky,  Gorki, 
and,  of  course,  the  grand  old  man  whose 
pathetic  death  many  of  us  may  still 
remember— Count  Leo  Tolstoy.  Tolstoy's 
great  novel  "Anna  Karenina,"  is  given  a 
high  place  by  the  critics.  Personally,  I 
must  confess,  I  find  it  wordy  and  some- 
what tiresome  in  parts,  although  I  quite 
realize  that  it  presents  a  good  picture  of 
Russia  (before  the  War)  and  the  character 
of  the  Russian  people.  I  have  enjoyed 
much  more  some  of  this  great  writer's 
volumes  of  short  stories,  and  his  works 
that  are  not  fiction  at  all. 

In  the  far  north,  or  rather  northwestern 
section  of  Europe,  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula,  there  has  been  a  rather  re- 
markable literary  history— or  has  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  been  drawn  to  that 
part  of  the  world  because  it  was  in 
Sweden  that  Nobel,  the  donor  of  the 
great  "Nobel  Prizes"  (for  Peace,  Chem- 
istry, Literature)  lived,  and  from  Stock-, 
holm  that  the  Prizes  are  still,  and  will 
be  in  perpetuity,  issued?  However  that 
may  be,  the  mention  of  Scandinavia  in 
a  literary  connection  immediately  brings 
up  the  names  of  Ibsen  (the  dramatis./, 
Bjornson,    Selma   Lagerloff   and    K..  ^ 
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Hamsun.  Within  recent  years  Selma 
Lagerloff  and  Hamsun  have  both  been 
awarded  the  Prize  for  Literature,  Hamsun 
having  received  it  in  19/0.  Personally  I 
have  "quite  enjoyed  Selma  Lagerloff's 
stories,  both  as  purely  literary  achieve- 
ment and  as  pictures  of  Scandinavian 
atmosphere  and  character;  but,  while 
recognizing  its  power,  I  do  not  like 
Hamsun's  work  at  all.  For  sheer  morbid- 
ness and  direct,  unvarnished,  unveiled 
description  of  horrible  conditions,  his 
"Hunger"  stands  alone.  One  thinks  of 
it  among  "terrible"  books,  such  as 
Conrad's  "Nigger  of  the  Narcissus"  and 
Hardy's  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles;"  but 
while  "The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus" 
carries  with  it  constantly  the  dignity  of 
the  consciousness  of  a  terrific,  over- 
whelming outside  power,  the  sea,  and 
"Tess"  possesses  the  merit  of  a  mar- 
velous psychology  and  tremendous  plot 
wonderfully  worked  out,  "Hunger"  from 
page  to  page  only  depicts,  and  continues 
to  Hepict  with  stark  reality,  the  physical 
suffering  of  a  human  being  too  far  gone 
even  to  think  or  to  be  other  than  a 
starving  animal.  Perhaps  Hamsun's  idea 
was  to  arouse  a  compassion  that  might 
prevent  such  conditions  in  the  cities  of 
Norway;  if  so  this  book  may  be  justified. 

However,  it  is  quite  permissable  to 
have  a  book  in  one's  library  that  one  does 
not  really  enjoy;  indeed,  if  one  sets  out 
to  build  up  a  representative  collection  of 
great  literature,  that  is  almost  inevitable. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  and  especially 
if  one's  means  are  limited  (and,  conse- 
quently, one's  books),  it  is  well  to  choose 
those  that  one  loves  and  will  enjoy 
reading  over  and  over,  at  long  intervals, 
even  into  old  age. 

i 

Next  time  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  great 
English  writers  of  fiction. 

Junia. 


Worth  Thinking  Over 

The  Only  Explanation. — "One  never 
hears  a  breath  of  scandal  about  her." 

"Why?  Hasn't  she  any  friends?"— 
London  Mail. 

First  Things  To-day— The  first  thing 
some  people  want  when  they  get  a  little 
money  is  a  car;  then  the  first  thing  they 
want  when  they,  get  a  car  is  a  little  money. 
— American  Lumberman. 

Work  on  the  Farm. 

Dear  Junia— Seeing  in  our  daily  paper 
a  piece  entitled,  "Farmer's  wives  leading 
revolt,"  which  goes  on  to  say  it  is  against 
the  slavish  Tabor  they  have  to  perform. 
Why  do  they  have  this  slavish  labor? 
Now  I  have  been  a  farmer's  daughter 
and  am  now  a  farmer's  wife,  and  think 
farmers'  wives  do  a  lot  of  this  so-called 
slavish  work  simply  because  they  think 
it  has  to  be  done.  Think  of  the  hard 
day's  berry  picking.  Does  it  pay  to  have 
berries  on  your  table  at  the  price  of 
nerves  and  health  gone?  So  many 
farmers'  wives  take  you  to  their  cellars 
and  boast  so  much  about  shelf  after  shelf 
of  this  kind  and  that  kind  done  down, 
and  all  the  time  you  can't  help  looking 
at  their  poor  tired,  worn-out  faces, 
which  should  be  fat  and  rosy.  .  .  . 
And  then  take  house-cleaning  time. 
Dear  me,  the  very  mention  of  it  is  enough ! 
For  two  months  in  spring  over  the  'phone 
and  elsewhere  and  even  in  "The  Advocate" 
it's  nothing  else.  Oh!  the  waste  of  it 
when  all  outdoors  is  so  beautiful.  Now 
you  will  say  I  keep  a  dirty  house,  but 
come  and  see.  I  simply  love  everything 
clean,  spick  and  span,  but  this  leaving 
the  cleaning  until  spring  and  then  turning 
everything  upside  down  is  enough  to 
leave  one  unfit  for  months.  I  wonder 
how  many  farmers'  wives  are  like  me; 
they  will  have  to  come  -to  town  to  find 
out  things,  especially  to  find  that  the 
farm  is  not  slavish  unless  we  make  it  so, 
and  that  the  farm  woman  is  not  the  only 
one  who  has  to  work  hard.  We  sold  our 
farm  and  came  to  town  to  take  things 
easier,  but  where  the  "easier"  has  come  in 
is  hard  for  us  to  find  out.  Any  woman 
with  small  children  and  not  able  to 
afford  paid  help  in  town  or  country  will 
be  kept  just  as  busy  as  she  cap  be,  but 
since  coming  to  town  I  see  women 
struggling  along  on  small  means,  big 
families,  and  into  the  bargain  have  to 
keep  roomers  or  boarders.  Think  what 
that  means  during  a  hot  summer!  Even 
the  families  we  think  "well  fixed"  in 
town  have  not  such  an  easy  time  of  it  as 
farmers'  wives  think.  Our  minister's 
wife  was  real  sick  with  a  cold  when  I 


called  last  week;  she  was  on  her  knees 
trying  to  clean  her  hardwood  floors,  and 
just  as  a  flash  I  saw  those  exacting  callers 
look  around  to  see  how  the  parsonage 
was  kept.  That  woman  should  have  been 
in  her  bed,  and  here  she  was  trying  to 
clean  the  parsonage,  not  her  home.  Our 
minister's  wives  have  no  easy  life. 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  life  needs 
the  beautiful  country  life,  it  is  little 
children.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to 
see  them  playing  on  the  hot  sidewalks 
during  summer.  Of  course,  some  of  them 
thought  our  little  girl — the  only  one  old 
enough  to  tajk  plain — not  just  quite  nice; 
she  talked  so  much  about  the  pigs  and 
even  carried  the  baby  pigs  in  her  arms, 
and  had  pet  calves.  Oh,  my,  didn't  she 
smell!  But  our  girl  can  now  say  some 
words  and  has  some  ideas  the  dear  little 
baby  pigs  and  calves  would  never  teach 
her.  Where  there  is  a  movement  frc  m 
from  country  life  to  town,  the  people 
make  the  greatest  mistake  of  their  lives 
at  times.  I  thought  I  was  worked  almost 
to  death  on  the  farm,  but  my  husband 
made  me  real  happy  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  he  said  there  is  a  farm  I  would  like 
to  buy,  I  would  like  you  to  come  and  see 
the  house,  and  we  bought  it.  When  we 
go  to  it  next  spring,  we  are  going  to  try 
and  not  be  afraid  or  nervous  over  the 
work;  we  will  enjoy  it  as  we  never  could 
do  without  the  experience  of  our  short 
stay  in  town,  our  supposed  holiday. 
We  got  far  more  holidays  on  the  farm. 

Isn't  Sandy  Fraser  just  a  "wee  bit" 
behind  the  times,  with  his  washing 
machine?  I  think  almost  every  woman 
nowadays  has  a  washing  machine,  but 
so  many  refuse  to  use  them,  as  they 
claim  they  do  not  wash  the  clothes  clean. 
Now,  if  he  had  said  vacuum  cleaners, 
sweepers  or  hardwood  floors,  or  that 
awful  pump  handle,  especially  if  he  has 
water  in  his  stables,  but  above  all  a 
bath-room!  Far  more  than  anything  else 
I  will  miss  my  lovely  big  three  piece 
bath-room.  Those  out-houses  on  the 
farm  do  seem  such  a  dreadful  unsanitary 
thing.  I  do  wish  some  readers  who 
know  of  something  better  a.t  small  cost 
would  tell  us  about  it.  What  are  the 
chemical  closets  like?  I  know  all  farm 
women  will  be  so  glad  when  we  can  have 
the  hydro.  So  many  farms  around  here 
have  it,  but  they  are  close  to  town. 
Could  any  of  the  readers  tell  about  a 
good  home-made  dish  drainer?  One  that 
will  do  away  with  tea  towels,  except  for 
knives,  spoons,  etc.? 

Peel  Co.,  Ont. 

P.  S.  I  think  the  happiest  days  I  ever 
spent  were  spent  sitting  on  the  mowing 
machine  mowing  the  meadows  when  my 
hubby  was  short  of  help.  I  did  not  enjoy 
the  hay  fork  so  well. 

"Glad  to  be  a  Farmer's  Wife." 

Do  you  know,  I  had  a  note  of  the 
remark  you  quote  put  in  my  note-book, 
intending  to  bring  the  subject  up.  Thank 
you  for  introducing  the  question.  Your 
quotation  was  taken,  was  it  not?  from  a 
speech  made  by  Sir  Clifford  Sifton, 
speaking  before  the  electrical  section  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  which  met  in 
Toronto  the  last  week  in  December.  Of 
course,  he  was  trying  to  boost  electricity 
for  household  use,  and  his  remark  re 
farmers'  wives  was  made  to  give  emphasis. 
Now  the  question  is  open  to  you,  readers. 
Above  all,  won't  you  tell  us  about  any 
plans  you  have  found  for  making  work 
easier?  — Junia. 


Subjects  for  Debate. 
For  Mrs.  G.,  Ont. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  choose 
subjects  for  debate  in  any  locality,  be- 
cause, you  see,  we  don't  know  the  locality 
— and  there  is  such  a  difference  in 
localities.  While  one  might  be  able  to 
carry  through  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
philosophy  or  mathematics  has  done  the 
more  for  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
another  might  not  be  able  to  essay  any- 
thing more  difficult  than  "Resolved  that 
the  horse  has  been  a  greater  benefactor 
to  mankind  than  the  cow."  ...  If 
possible,  then,  choose  your  own  subject. 
Not  only  do  you  know  your  own  locality 
but  your  whole  locality  will  be  more 
interested  in  a  subject  that  its  own  com- 
mittee has  originated.  Anyhow  it  is 
always  better  to  use  one's  own  head  than 
somebody  else's.  By  use,  you  know, 
brain-power  develops;  the  more  you  use 
your  thinking  powers,  the  stronger  and 
more  independent  they  will  be. 

If,  however,  after  trying  hard  you  find 
yourself  completely  "floored,"  what  about 
one  of  the  following? 


Puffed  Rice 

with  stewed  raisins 
— a  delicious  winter 
fruit  dish 


Nutted  Fruit 

Just  add  Puffed  Rice  to  get  it 


Fruit  and  nuts  blend  well  together — -for  instance,  "nuts  and 
raisins." 

But  nuts  are  hard  and  heavy.  Puffed  Rice  is  like  nut 
meats  puffed.  It  adds  the  nutty  blend  to  fruits  in  an  airy, 
flimsy  form. 

You  will  mix  Puffed  Rice  with  every  stewed  fruit  when 
you  try  it  once. 

Enjoy  all  their  delights 

Puffed  Grains  are  breakfast  dainties,  but  they  are  also  food 
confections.   Let  them  bring  you  all  of  their  enjoyments. 

The  grains  are  puffed  to  bubbles,  8  times  normal  size.  The 
texture  is  like  snowflakes,  the  taste  like  toasted  nuts. 

Yet  every  use  supplies  whole-grain  nutrition  in  a  scientific 
form.  Every  food  cell  is  exploded,  to  make  digestion  easy 
and  complete. 

No  other  process  so  fits  a  grain  to  feed.  And  none  makes 
whole  grains  nearly  so  enticing. 

If  you  believe  in  whole-grain  diet,  serve  the  children  Puffed 
Grains  in  endless  ways  and  often. 

Prof.  Anderson  invented  them  for  that. 


Puffed 
Wheat 

Puffed 
Rice 


The  supreme 
cereal  dainties 


Puffed  Wheat  in  milk — the  good-night  dish 

The  Quaker  Qats  (pmpany 

Sole  Makers 

Peterborough,  Canada  Saskatoon,  Canada 
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LEARN 

Dressmaking 

AT  HOME 

We  have  a  complete  system  of  21  lessons  on  dress- 
making. These  lessons  teach  how  to  cut,  fit  and 
put  together  Coats,  Skirts,  Sleeves,  Waists, 
Children's  Dresses,  etc.  You  can  learn  at  home 
in  spare  time,  Cut  down  the  high  cost  of  living 
by  making  your  own  garments.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  be  a  professional  dressmaker,  the  cost  is 
so  small  that  it  will  pay  you  to  take  this  course  if 
only  to  do  your  own  sewing.  We  alse  teach  a  two 
week's  Cutting  and  Fitting  Course  at  our  school 
once  each  month.    Next  class  begins  Keb,  7. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  which  gives  full  inform- 
ation and  terms. 

ELLISON  DRESS  CUTTING  SCHOOL 

Dept,  L,  Kitchener,  Ont, 


BURLINGTON 

"CABLE 

BAND" 

SILO 

Write  For 
Illustrated 
Folder 

THE  NICHOLSON 
LUMBER  CO.  Ltd. 
BURLINGTON.  ONT. 


It  isnt  a  SPRA MOTOR  unless  we  made  it 


"Gets" 
Every  Insect,  Grub 


or 


Blight 


It  sprays  the  insecticide  to  even 
the  smallest  cavity  where  insect 
life  that  harms  plant  or  tree  can 
live. 

Farmers  who  own  a  Spramotor 
will  tell  you  it  has  paid  for  itself 
many  times  in  crops  saved. 


T.J 


Write  for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 
and 
Spraying 
Guide. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO. 

18  King  Street       London,  Ont. 


Trust  Your  Complexion 
To  Cuticura 

The  majority  of  skin  and  scalp  troubles 
might  be  prevented  by  using  Cuticura 
Soap  exclusively  for  all  toilet  purposes. 
On  the  slightest  sign  of  redness,  rough- 
ness, pimples  or  dandruff,  apply  a  little 
Cuticura  Ointment.  Do  not  fail  to  include 
the  exquisitely  scented  Cuticura  Talcum 
in  your  toilet  preparations. 

Soap  25c  Ointment  25  and  50c.  Talcum  25c.  Sold 
throughout  theDominion.  CanadianDepot: 
Lyman..  Limited,  344  St.  Paul  St.,  W.,  Montreal. 
'Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


When  writing  advertisers 
please  mention  Advocate 


"It  is  resolved  that" — 

1.  This  locality  should  have  a  library. 

2.  This  locality  should  have  a  horti- 
cultural society. 

3.  This  locality  should  have  a  con- 
solidated school. 

4.  This  locality  should  have  church 
union. 

5.  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy." 

6.  More  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
observation  than  from  reading. 

7.  A  jolly  but  slatternly  wife  is  better 
than  a  solemn  particular  one. 

8.  "All's  fair  in  love  and  war." 

9.  Town  and  country  should  come 
closer  together. 

10.  It  is  better  for  the  whole  country 
that  cities  should  be  decentralized. 

11.  It  would  be  better  for  the  world 
if  people  returned  to  Ruskin's  idea  of 
hand-work  rather  than  machine-work. 

12.  That  Kipling  was  mistaken  when 
he  said: 

"For  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West, 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet." 

13.  The  Victorian  age  in  literature 
was  greater  than  the  Elizabethan. 

14.  Thomas  Hardy  is  as  great  a 
writer  as  Victor  Hugo. 

15.  Free  trade  is  better  for  the  whole 
country  than  protection  by  high  tariff. 

16.  Human  mentality  has  not  ad- 
vanced since  the  time  of  Socrates. 

17.  Every    home  should 
private  library. 

18.  The  person  who  does  not  return 
a  borrowed  book  should  be  ducked  in  the 
horse-pond. 

19.  It  is  better  to  be  a  great  states- 
man than  a  great  philosopher. 

20.  The  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment is  better  than  the  oligarchic. 

21.  All  public  utilities  should  be 
nationalized. 

22.  A  young  man  of  twenty-one  is 
more  attractive  than  a  girl  of  twenty-one. 

23.  The  art  of  conversation  is  the 
best  "accomplishment." 

24.  A  High  School  education  is  neces- 
sary for  every  farmer. 

25.  No  money  and  a  kind  heart  is 
better  than  much  money  and  a  selfish 
heart. 

26.  Women's  dress  at  the  present 
day  is  better  than  at  any  other  time  in 
history. 

27.  A  man  "flirt"  is  worse  than  a 
woman  "flirt." 

28.  A  poor  house  and  a  good  barn  is 
wiser  than  a  fine  house  and  a  poor  barn. 

29.  The  Twentieth  Century  is  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


possess 


Small  Rugs  From  Old  Carpet. 

For  "A  Reader,"  Ont. 

It  is  not  difficult,  although  it  is  tedious, 
to  make  an  old  carpet  into  smaller  rugs. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  procure  some  wide, 
firm  binding  tape,  heavy  linen  thread  or 
shoemakers'  thread,  and  some  long  shoe- 
makers' needles.  Perhaps  you  can  get 
the  tape  in  the  upholstering  department 
of  your  nearest  department  store,  or  at 
your  nearest  furniture  shop.  If  not, 
secure  some  heavy  material,  such  as 
denim,  of  the  right  shade  (you  may  have 
to  dye  it).  In  the  latter  case,  of  course, 
there  will  be  the  bother  of  turning  in 
the  edges.  Back-stitching  the  binding 
on  will  make  a  firm,  even  edge.  If  the 
rug  has  a  tendency  to  curl  up  fasten 
pieces  of  stout  buckram  or  bits  of  an  old 
automobile  tire  underneath. 

When  carpets  or  rugs  are  so  worn  as 
to  be  no  longer  respectable,  they  can  be 
made  into  quite  pretty  small  rugs.  There 
are  firms  that  do  that  work  very  satis- 
factorily. You  may  have  seen  samples 
of  their  work  at  the  fall  exhibitions  and 
fairs. 


Your  Health. 

By  "Medicus." 
[Kindly  enclose  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope,  if  an  early  reply  is  necessary.] 

"Broadening  Out"  of  Safety  First. 

SAFETY-first  campaigns  have  been 
directed  towards  preventing  acci- 
dents. There  is  no  good  reason 
for  limiting  their  usefulness  to  this  narrow 
field.  They  should  "broaden  out"  and 
include  preventable  diseases,  which  cause 
five  times  as  many  deaths  as  there  are 
from  preventable  accidents.  This  is  the 
new  chapter  that  is  to  be  written  by  the 
men  who  have  a  vision.  Not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  deaths  are  clearly  prevent- 
able if  the  present  facilities  of  knowledge 
and  of  service  were  used. 

Take  pneumonia  (no,  I  didn't  mean 


BANK  of  MONTREAL 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS 

Savings  Department 

THERE  is  a  Savings  Department  in  every 
Branch  in  Canada  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
in  which  interest  is  allowed  at  the  highest  current 
rates.  Amounts  of  #1.00  and  upwards  may  be 
deposited. 


BANK  of  MONTREAL 

Capital  Paid  up  £22,000,000  Rest  #22.000.000 

Total  Assets  #560,150,812 


Ontario  Corn  Exhibition 

Chatham  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Show 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

The  Armouries,  Chatham 

January  24-25-26-27 

Enlarged  Prize  List.  Splendid  Trophies.  Also 

PENINSULAR  LIVE  STOCK  SALES 

For  full  information  apply 

WALTER  H.  SMITH,  Secretary 


SUBSCRIBERS! 

FOR  EACH  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  YOU  SEND  TO 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine 

At  the  regular  rates:  $1.50  for  one  year,  $3.00  for  three  years 

We  will  mark  your  own  subscription  forward  one  year. 

This  Special  Offer  has  been  extended 
for  a  limited  time  only.    Act  quickly. 


January  12,  1922 
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for  you  to  take  it),  but  let  us  consider 
one  disease  that  is  always  common  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Pneumonia  causes  as 
many  deaths  as  all  accidents  together. 
It  is  infectious  and,  therefore,  a  prevent- 
able disease.  The  first  step  in  fighting  it  is 
the  reporting  and  isolation  of  all  cases. 
How  are  you  going  to  do  this?  Nobody 
likes  to  be  quarantined  or  isolated.  To 
secure  co-operation  you  must  explain 
"why,"  you  must  educate  the  people. 
If  you  tell  the  people  about  the  danger 
of  giving  the  disease  to  their  friends  or 
relatives,  and  tell  them  how  to  prevent 
it,  you  can,  as  a  rule,  secure  their  co- 
operation. The  two  most  important 
things  to  do  are  (1)  avoid  "mouth  spray." 
There  is  a  "barrage  of  germs"  surrounding 
the  patient  from  3  to  5  feet  wherever  he 
coughs,  sneezes,  laughs,  or  even  talks. 
(2)  Wash  your  hands  before  you  eat. 

If  there  is  an  epidemic  of  pneumonia, 
measles,  whooping  cough,  diphtheria  in 
your  neighborhood  this  winter,  in  fact,  if 
there  is  a  second  or  a  third  case  of  any 
preventable  disease,  you  are  partly  to 
blame,  you  are  partly  responsible.  "You 
are  your  brother's  keeper." 

Enlarged  Prostate.  Nephritis. 

E.  M.,  Ont.:  "Am  troubled  with  pains 
in  my  legs  and  feet,  and  around  the  hips. 
It  was  wax  in  my  ear  caused  the  noise 
in  it.  I  went  to  a  dentist.  He  let  me 
see  what  my  teeth  are  like.  They  are 
dark  in  color  around  the  gums.  They 
ache  sometimes.  He  pulled  one  decayed 
tooth,  but  a  week  after  it  would  jump 
and  pain.    Do  you  think  my  teeth  have 


anything  to  do  with  my  health  not  being 
good?  What  causes  a  creeping  feeling 
to  come  up  when  you  are  sleeping?  Why 
are  my  feet  cold  and  sweaty?  My  water 
is  offensive.  I  get  very  hungry  for  meals. 
Have  desperate  shortness  of  breath  and 
a  little  pain  in  back." 

Ans. — Your  teeth  undoubtedly  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  your  health.  Your 
shortness  of  breath  suggests  Nephritis 
(Bright's  Disease).  Have  your  doctor 
examine  your  urine  and  heart. 

Backward  Displacement. 

Mrs.  B.,  Ont.:  "Am  troubled  with  a 
bad  backward  displacement,  and  wore  a 
support  for  a  time.  Had  a  hard  time 
when  my  baby  was  born,  and  lost  the 
baby.  Since  then  I  am  not  strong,  and 
it  hurts  to  walk.  Is  an  operation  the 
only  remedy?" 

Ans. — If  you  have  a  backward  displace- 
ment an  operation  is  the  only  remedy, 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  could 
not  have  it  soon,  depending  on  your 
general  health.  If  you  become  pregnant 
again  you  are  less  liable  to  have  a  mis- 
carriage, and  then  the  labor  will  likely 
be  normal  and  easy. 

The  operation  is  not  serious,  and  you 
should  have  better  health  than  ever 
once  you  have  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  your  confinement  and  the  operation. 
It  is  likely  the  displacement  is  the  cause 
of  your  backache.  So  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  should  have  better  health 
afterwards.  A  support  may  help  to  re- 
lieve you,  but  can  never  overcome  the 
trouble. 


Our  Serial  Story. 


"The  Story  of  Waitstill  Baxter." 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  Author  of  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  "The  Bird's 
Christmas  Carol,  "  A  Cathedral  Courtship,"  etc. 

Serial  rights  secured  from  the  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 


XXIX. 

Waitstill  Speaks  Her  Mind. 

PATTY  had  the  most  ardent  love  for 
her  elder  sister,  and  something  that 
resembled  reverence  for  her  unselfish- 
ness, her  loyalty,  and  her  strength  of  , 
character;  but  if  the  truth  were  told  she 
had  no  great  opinion  of  Waitstill's  ability 
to  free  righteous  wrath,  nor  of  her  power 
to  avenge  herself  in  the  face  of  rank  in- 
justice. It  was  the  conviction  of  her  own 
superior  finesse  and  audacity  that  had 
sustained  Patty  all  through  her  late 
escapade.  She  felt  herself  a  lucky  girl, 
indeed,  to  achieve  liberty  and  happiness 
for  herself,  but  doubly  lucky  if  she  had 
chanced  to  open  a  way  of  escape  for  her 
more  docile  and  dutiful  sister. 

She  would  have  been  a  trifle  astonished 
had  she  surmised  the  existence  of  certain 
mysterious  waves  that  had  been  sweeping 
along  the  coasts  of  Waitstill's  mind  that 
afternoon  breaking  down  all  sorts  of 
defences  and  carrying  her  will  along 
with  them  by  sheer  force;  but  it  is  a  truism 
that  two  human  beings  can  live  beside 
each  other  for  half  a  century  and  yet 
continue  strangers. 

Patty's  elopement  with  the  youth  of 
her  choice,  taking  into  account  all  its 
attendant  risks,  was  indeed  an  exhibition 
of  courage  and  initiative  not  common  to 
girls  of  seventeen;  but  Waitstill  was 
meditating  a  mutiny  more  daring  yet — a 
mutiny,  too,  involving  a  course  of  conduct 
most  unusual  in  maidens  of  Puritan 
descent.  . 

She  walked  back  into  the  kitchen  to 
find  her  father  sitting  placidly  in  the 
rocking-chair  by  the  window.  He  had 
lighted  his  corn-cob  pipe,  in  which  he 
always  smoked  a  mixture  of  dried  sweet- 
fern  as  being  cheaper  than  tobacco,  and 
his  face  wore  something  resembling  a 
smile — a  foxy  smile — as  he  watched  his 
voungest-born  ploughing  down  the  hill 
through  the  deep  snow,  while  the  more 
obedient  Waitstill  moved  about  the  room, 
setting  supper  on  the  table. 

Conversation  was  not  the  Deacon  s 
forte,  but  it  seemed  proper  for  some  one 
to  break  the  ice  that  seemed  suddenly  to 
be  very  thick  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

"That  little  Jill-go-over-the-ground  will 
give  the  neighbors  a  pleasant  evenin', 
tellin'  'em  'bout  me,"  he  chuckled. 
"Aunt  Abby  Cole  will  run  the  streets  o' 
the  three  villages  by  sun-up  to-morrer; 
but  nobody  pays  any  'tention  to  a  woman 


whose  tongue  is  hung  in  the  middle  and 
wags  at  both  ends.  I  wa'n't  intending 
to  use  the  whip  on  your  sister,  Waitstill," 
continued  the  Deacon,  with  a  crafty 
look  at  his  silent  daughter,  "though 
a  trouncin'  would  'a'  done  her  a  sight  o' 
good;  but  I  was  only  tryin'  to  frighten 
her  a  little  mite  an'  pay  her  up  for  bringin' 
disgrace  on  us  the  way  she's  done,  makin' 
us  the  talk  o'  the  town.  Well,  she's 
gone,  an'  good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish, 
say  I!  One  less  mouth  to  feed,  an'  one 
less  body  to  clothe.  You'll  miss  her 
jest  at  first,  on  account  o'  there  bein'  no 
other  women-folks  on  the  hill,  but  't 
won't  last  long.  I'll  have  Bill  Morrill  do 
some  o'  your  outside  chores,  so  't  you 
can  take  on  your  sister's  work,  if  she  ever 
done  any." 

This  was  a  most  astoundingly  generous 
proposition  on  the  Deacon's  part,  and 
to  tell  the  truth  he  did  not  himself  fully 
understand  his  mental  processes  when  he 
made  it;  but  it  seemed  to  be  drawn  from 
him  by  a  kind  of  instinct  that  he  was 
not  standing  well  in  his  elder  daughter's 
books.  Though  the  two  girls  had  never 
made  any  demonstration  of  their  affection 
in  his  presence,  he  had  a  fair  idea  of  their 
mutual  dependence  upon  each  other. 
Not  that  he  placed  the  slightest  value  on 
Waitstill's  opinion  of  him,  or  cared  in  the 
smallest  degree  what  she,  or  any  one  else 
in  the  universe,  thought  of  his  conduct; 
but  she  certainly  did  appear  to  advantage 
when  contrasted  with  the  pert  little 
hussy  who  had  just  left  the  premises. 
Also,  Waitstill  loomed  large  in  his  house- 
hold comforts  and  economies,  having  a 
clear  head,  a  sure  hand,  and  being  one 
of  the  steady-going,  reliable  sort  that  can 
be  counted  on  in  emergencies,  not,  like 
Patty,  going  off  at  half-cock  at  the  smallest 
provocation.  Yes,  Waitstill,  as  a  product 
of  his  masterly  training  for  the  last  seven 
years,  had  settled  down,  not  without 
some  trouble  and  friction,  into  a  tolerably 
dependable  pack-horse,  and  he  intended 
in  the  future  to  use  some  care  in  making 
permanent  so  valuable  an  aid  and  ally. 
She  did  not  pursue  nor  attract  the  op- 
posite sex,  as  his  younger  daughter 
apparently  did;  so  by  continuing  his 
policy  of  keeping  all  young  men  rigidly 
at  a  distance  he  could  count  confidently 
on  having  Waitstill  serve  his  purposes 
for  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  or 
as  long  as  he,  himself,  should  continue 
to  ornament  and  enrich  the  earth. 


NEVER  COOK  UP  COLD  MEAT  WITHOUT  IT 

WANTED  -  A  PARTNER 

A  successful,  experienced  pure-bred  Holstein  Breeder  desires  a 
partner  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  breeding  estab- 
lishments in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  A  wonderful  opportunity 
is  offered.    For  all  particulars  write 

H.  H.  BAILEY,  PREMIER  SALES,  Guelph,  Ont.,  Can. 


&ei  Certainty  Replace 

Gamble 

Experienced  poultry  men  all  over  the  world  depend 
on  Buckeye  Poultry  Raising  Equipment  for  success. 
Their  experience  has  proven  that  Buckeye  Incubators 
hatch  every  hatchable  egg  and  that  Buckeye  "Colony" 
Brooders  (made  in  Canada)  raise  every  raisable  chick. 
With  these,  there  is  no  gamble,  no  large  losses  to  eat 
up  all  the  profits. 

Takes  The  Gamble  Out 

A  million  poultry  raisers  depend  on  Buckeye  Equip- 
ment because  they  have  learned  its  reliability,  its 
economy  and  its  convenience.  Buckeye  Incubators 
succeed  because  they  combine  the  results  of  over  thirty 
years  experience  and  careful  research  into  the  World's 
Best  Incubator,  automatic  in  regulation  and  simple  in 
operation.  Buckeye  Brooders  make  three  chicks  grow 
where  one  grew  before,  reduce  the  expense  to  half  and 
the  labor  to  a  fourth.  Sold  under  positive  guarantee, 
by  more  than  a  thousand  Canadian  dealers.  With 
such  equipment,  the  gamble  goes  out  of  chick  raising 
and  you  have  the  assurance  of  success. 

Proof  For  Asking 

o  Ample  proof  of  these  facts  is  contained  in  our  illus- 
trated catalog.  Any  Buckeye  dealer  in  Canada  will  fur- 
nish it,  or  write  directly  to  us.  If  you  are  interested 
in  brooding,  ask  also  for  new  booklet,  "The  Revolution 
in  Chick  Raising." 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 

41  Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Canadian  Distributors:  -  Wood,  Vallance  &  Lend,  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  Distributor!  ia  British  Colombia.  Tbe  J.  H. 
Ashdown  Hdw.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wioniped.  Man.  Distributors  in  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  Wood,  Alexander  &  James 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Distributors  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 


The  Earnings  that  Earn 

The  Interest  —  and  Dividends 


THE  thing  that  has  impressed  those  who  have 
investigated  The  Mount  Royal  Hotel  Com- 
pany's 8%  Convertible  Debentures  Is  the 
statement  of  Mr.  George  H.  O'Neil,  General 
Manager  for  Canada  of  the  United  Hotels  Com- 
pany of  America,  as  contained  in  a  special  cir- 
cular issued  by  us. 

This  estimate  goes  fully  into  every  detail  of  in- 
come expenses  and  estimated  profits.  The  cal- 
culations are  not  visionary,  but  are  based  upon 
successful  experience  gained  in  operating  profit- 
able Canadian  hotels,  plus  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing access  (for  comparative  purposes)  of  th« 
accumulated  statistics  of  the  United  Hotels  Com- 
pany of  America  (and  their  chain  of  sixteen 
existing  hotels). 

The  figures,  which  are  understated,  rather  than 
overestimated,  will  help  you  to  understand  our 
confidence  in  associating  ourselves  with  this 
enterprise  and  our  responsibility  in  putting  be- 
hind it  the  reputation  and  standing  of 
\Y.  A.  Mackenzie  &  Company,  Limited. 

We  repeat,  that  this  investment  carries  our  con- 
sidered and  unqualified  recommendation.  We 
unhesitatingly  recommend  the  purchase  of  these 
B%  Convertible  Debentures,  carrying  a  bonus  of 
30%  Common  Stock,  and  give  it  as  our  belief 
that  substantial  profits  shotdd  accrue  from  the 
Common  Stock  which  is  now  given  away  as  a 
bonus. 


I  To  W.  A.  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

I 
i 
I 

I^^Pieaw  write  elearly.  ^ 


'38  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  circular  describing 
the  8  %  Convertible  Debentures  of  The  Mount  Royal  Hotel  Company, 
Limited,  and  oblige. 

Name  in  full   


Full  address 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


A  Welcome  Greeting 

For  the  New  Year 

THE  recently  announced  price  reductions  on  the  entire  Inter- 
national Harvester  line  of  farm  machines,  coupled  with  our 
good  wishes,  is  the  best  New  Year's  greeting  we  can  extend 
to  our  many  friends  in  Canada. 

These  reductions,  ranging  from  $18  on  a  disk  harrow  fo  $55  on 
a  binder,  are  substantial,  and  are  going  to  cut  your  investment  costs 
for  the  coming  year.  They  are  going  to  enable  you  to  purchase 
the  machines  you  have  needed  so  badly  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  These  lower  prices,  combined  with  decreased  coats  all 
down  the  line,  are  going  to  make  it  possible  for  you,  we  believe,  to 
show  a  larger  profit  for  your  year's  work  in  1922. 

The  International  Harvester  Line 
of  Farm  Operating  Equipment 


Binders 

Threshers 

Headers 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Loaders 

Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Combined  Side  Rakes 

and  Tedders 
Baling  Presses 
Corn  Planters 


Corn  Cultivators 
Corn  Binders 
Corn  Shellers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Grain  Drills 
Tractor  Plows 
Horse  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 


Tractor  Harrows 
One-Horse  Scufflers. 
Culti-Packers 
Kerosene  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Feed  Grinders 
Farm  Wagons 
Bob  Sleighs 


If  you  are  interested  in  learning  some  of  the  new  prices  or  in 
looking  over  any  individual  machine,  the  International  dealer  in  your 
vicinity  is  at  your  service.  Or  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  your 
inquiry  directed  to  us  at  the  nearest  of  the  following  branch  houses: 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA 

HAMILTON  CANADA 

WESTERN  BRANCHES  —  Brandon.  Winnipeg,  man..  Calgary.  Edmonton.  Lethbridge.  AlTAj 

ESTEVAN.  N,  BATTLEFORD.  REGINA.  SASKATOON.  YORKTON,  SASK. 
EASTERN  BRANCHES  —  HAMILTON.  LONDON.  OTTAWA.  ONT..  MONTREAL.  QUEBEC.  QUE..  ST  JOHN.  N.  S.. 


"GALT" 

Galvanized  Steel  Shingles 

The  "GALT"  Shingle  locks  together  in  such 
a  way  that  there  is  no  weak  point  in  its 
entire  construction,  and  it  is  ornamental  as 
well.  It  is,  therefore,  the  Ideal  Shingle  for 
Dwellings,  Churches,  Schools,  Public  Build- 
ings, Barns,  etc. 

We  also  manufacture 

Corrugated  Sheets  Barn  Ventilators 

Silo  Roofs  Barn  Roof  Lights 

THE  GALT  ART  METAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Gait,  Ontario 


He  would  go  to  Saco  the  very  next  day, 
.  and  cut  Patty  out  .of  his  will,  arranging 
his  property  so  that  Waitstill  should  be 
the  chief  legatee  as  long  as  she  continued 
to  live  obediently  under  his  roof.  He 
intended  to  make  the  last  point  clear 
if  he  had  to  consult  every  lawyer  in  York 
County;  for  he  wouldn't  take  risks  on  any 
woman  alive.  If  he  must  leave  his 
money  anywhere — and  it  was  with  a 
bitter  pang  that  he  faced  the  inexorable 
conviction  that  he  could  neither  live 
forever,  nor  take  his  savings  with  him 
to  the  realms  of  bliss  prepared  for  members 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  good  and 
regular  standing — if  he  must  leave  his 
money  behind  him,  he  would  dig  a  hole 
in  the  ground  and  bury  it,  rather  than  let 
it  go  to  any  one  who  had  angered  him  in 
his  lifetime. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  caused 
him  to  relax  his  iron  grip  and  smile  as  he 
sat  by  the  window,  smoking  his  corn-cob 
pipe  and  taking  one  of  his  very  rare 
periods  of  rest. 

Presently  he  glanced  at  the  clock.  "It's 
only  quarter-past  four,"  he  said.  "I 
thought  't  was  later,  but  the  snow  makes 
it  'so  light  you  can't  jedge  the  time. 
The  moon  fulls  to-night,  don't  it?  Yes; 
come  to  think  of  it,  I.  know  it  does.  Ain't 
you  settin'  out  supper  a  little  mite  early, 
Waitstill?" 

This  was  a  longer  and  more  amiable 
speech  than  he  had  made  in  years,  but 
Waitstill  never  glanced  at  him  as  she  said: 
"It's  a  little  early,  but  I  want  to  get  it 
ready  before  I  leave." 

"Be  you  goin'  out?  Mind,  I  won't  have 
you  follerin'  Patience  round;  you'll 
only  upset  what  I've  done,  an'  anyhow 
I  want  you  to  keep  away  from  the  neigh- 
bors for  a  few  days,  till  all  this  blows  over." 

He  spoke  firmly,  though  for  him  mildly, 
for  he  still  had  the  uneasy  feeling  that 
he  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  volcano;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  tumbled  into  it  the 
very  next  moment. 

The  meagre  supper  was  spread;  a 
plate  of  cold  soda  biscuits,  a  dried-apple 
pie,  and  the  usual  brown  teapot  were 
in  evidence;  and  as  her  father  ceased 
speaking  Waitstill  opened  the  door  of  the 
brick  oven  where  the  bean-pot  reposed, 
set  a  chair  by  the  table,  and  turning, 
took  up  her  coat  (her  mother's  old  riding- 
cloak,  it  was),  and  calmly  put  it  on,  reach- 
ing then  for  her  hood  and  her  squirrel 
tippet. 

"You  are  goin'  out,  then,  spite  o'  what 
I  said?"  the  Deacon  inquired  sternly. 

"Did  you  really  think,  father,  that  I 
would  sleep  under  your  roof  after  you 
had  turned  my  sister  out  into  the  snow  to 
lodge  with  whoever  might  take  her  in — 
my  seventeen  year-old-sister  that  your 
wife  left  to  my  care;  my  little  sister,  the 
very  light  of  my  life?" 

Waitstill's  voice  trembled  a  trifle,  but 
otherwise  she  was  quite  calm  and  free 
from  heroics  of  any  sort. 

The  Deacon  looked  up  in  surprise.  "I 
guess  you're  kind  o'  hystericky,"  he  said. 
"Set  down — set  down  an'  talk  things  over. 
I  ain't  got  nothin'  ag'in'  you,  an'  I  mean 
to  treat  you  right.    Set  down!" 

The  old  man  was  decidedly  nervous, 
and  intended  to  keep  his  temper  until 
was  a  safer  chance  to  let  it  fly. 

Waitstill  sat  down.  "There's  nothing 
to  talk  over",  she  said.  "I  have  done 
all  that  I  promised  my  stepmother  the 
night  she  died,  and  now  I  am  going.  If 
there's  a  duty  owed  between  daughter 
and  father,  it  ought  to  work  both  ways. 
I  consider  that  I  have  done  my  share, 
and  now  I  intend  to  seek  happiness  for 
myself.  I  have  never  had  any,  and  I  am 
starving  for  it." 

"An'  you'd  leave  me  to  git  on  the  best 
I  can,  after  what  I've  done  for  you?" 
burst  out  the  Deacon,  still  trying  to  hold 
down  his  growing  passion. 

"You  gave  me  my  life,  and  I'm  thankful' 
to  you  for  that,  but  you've  given  me  little 
since,  father." 

"Hain't  I  fed  an'  clothed  you?" 

"No  more  than  I  have  fed  and  clothed 
you.  You've  provided  the  raw  food, 
and  I've  cooked  and  served  it.  You've 
bought  cloth,  and  I  have  made  shirts  and 
overalls  and  coats  for  you,  and  knitted 
your  socks  and  comforters  and  mittens. 
Not  only  have  I  toiled  and  saved  and 
scrimped  away  my  girlhood  as  you  bade 
me,  but  I've  earned  for  you.  Who  made 
the  butter,  and  took  care  of  the  hens, 
and  dried  the  apples,  and  'drew  in'  the 
rugs?  Who  raised  and  ground  the  peppers 
for  sale,  and  tended  the  geese  that  you 
might  sell  the  feathers?  No,  father,  I 
don't  consider  that  I'm  in  your  debt!" 


January  12,  1922 
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When  You  Remit  Money 

For  remitting  money  anywhere,  Bank  Drafts  and 
Money  Orders  are  without  equal  for  safety  and  con- 
venience. If  you  wish  to  send  money  abroad,  buy  a 
Draft  from  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada.  For  sums 
up  to  fifty  dollars  Imperial  Bank  Money  Orders  are 
the  most  convenient  and  economical. 

311 

IMPERIAL  BANK 

OF  CANADA 
216  Branches  in  Dominion  of  Canada 


xxx. 
A  Clash  of  Wills. 

Deacon  Foxwell  Baxter  was  completely 
nonplussed  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
He  had  never  allowed  "argyfyin"'  in  his 
household,  and  there  had  never  been  a 
clash  of  wills  before  this  when  he  had 
not  come  off  swiftly  and  brutally  tri- 
umphant. This  situation  was  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  dare  to  apply 
the  brakes  as  usual,  since  there  were 
more  issues  involved  than  ever  before. 

e  felt  too  stunned  to  deal  properly 
with  this  daughter,  having  emptied  all 
the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the  other  one, 
and  being,  in  consequence,  somewhat 
enfeebled.  It  was  always  easy  enough  to 
cope  with  Patty,  for  her  impertinence 
evoked  such  rage  that  the  argurnent  took 
care  of  itself;  but  this  grave  young 
woman  was  a  different  matter.  There  she 
sat  composedly  on  the  edge  of  her  wooden 
chair,  her  head  lifted  high,  her  color  com- 
ing and  going,  her  eyes  shining  steadily, 
like  fixed  stars;  there  she  sat,  calmly 
announcing  her  intention  of  leaving  her 
father  to  shift  for  himself;  yet  the  skies 
seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  falling! 
He  felt  that  he  must  make  another 
effort  to  assert  his  authority. 

"Now,  you  take  off  your  coat,"  he  said, 
the  pipe  in  his  hand  trembling  as  he 
stirred  nervously  in  his  chair.  "You  take 
your  coat  right  off  an'  set  down  to  the 
supper-table,  same  as  usual,  do  you  hear? 
Eat  your  victuals  an'  then  go  to  your 
bed  an'  git  over  this  crazy  fit  that  Patience 
has  started  workin'  in  you.  No  more 
nonsense,  now;  do  as  I  tell  you!" 

"I  have  made  up  my  mind,  father,  and 
it's  no  use  arguing.  All  who  try  to  live 
with  you  fail,  sooner  or  later.  You  have  had 
four  children,  father.  One  boy  ran  away; 
the  other  did  not  mind  being  drowned, 
I  fear,  since  life  was  so  hard  at  home. 
You  have  just  turned  the  third  child  out 
for  a  sin  of  deceit  and  disobedience  she 
would  never  have  committed — for  her 
nature  is  as  clear  as  crystal — if  you  had 
ever  loved  her  or  considered  her  happiness. 
So  I  have  done  with  you,  unless  in  your 
old  age  God  should  bring  you  to  such  a 
pass  that  no  one  else  will  come  to  your 
assistance;  then  I'd  see  somehow  that 
you  were  cared  for  and  nursed  and  made 
comfortable.  You  are  not  an  old  man; 
you  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  you  have 
plenty  of  money  to  get  a  good  house- 
keeper. I  should  decide  differently,  per- 
haps, if  all  this  were  not  true." 

"You  lie!  I  haven't  got  plenty  of 
money!"  And  the  Deacon  struck  the 
table  a  sudden  blow  that  made  the  china 
in  the  cupboard  rattle.  "You've  no 
notion  what  this  house  costs  me,  an' 
the  feed  for  the  stock,  an'  you  two  girls, 
an'  labor  at  the  store,  an'  the  hay-field, 
an'  the  taxes  an'  insurance!  I've  slaved 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  but  I  ain't  hardly 
been  able  to  lay  up  a  cent.  I  s'pose  the 
neighbors  have  been  fillin'  you  full  o' 
tales  about  my  mis'able  little  savin's 
an'  makin'  'em  into  a  fortune.  Well, 
you  won't  git  any  of  'em,  I  promise  you 
that!" 

"You  have  plenty  laid  away;  every- 
body knows,  so  what's  the  use  of  denying 
it?  Anyway,  I  don't  want  a  penny  of 
your  money,  father,  so  good-bye.  There 's 
enough  cooked  to  keep  you  for  a  couple 
of  days;"  and  Waitstill  rose  from  her 
chair  and  drew  on  her  mittens. 

Father  and  daughter  confronted  each 
other,  the  secret  fury  of  the  man  met  by 
the  steady  determination  of  the  girl. 
The  Deacon  was  baffled,  almost  awed, 
by  Waitstill's  quiet  self-control;  but  at 
the  very  moment  that  he  was  half- 
uncomprehendingly  glaring  at  her,  it 
dawned  upon  him  that  he  was  beaten, 
and  that  she  was  mistress  of  the  situation. 

Where  would  she  go?  What  were  her 
plans? — for  definite  plans  she  had,  or 
she  could  not  meet  his  eye  with  so  resolute 
a  gaze.  If  she  did  leave  him,  how  could 
he  contrive  to  get  her  back  again,  and 
so  escape  the  scorn  of  the  village,  the 
averted  look,  the  lessened  trade? 

"Where  are  you  goin'  now?"  he  asked, 
and  though  he  tried  his  best  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  keep  back  one  final 
taunt.  T'spose,  like  your  sister,  you've 
got  a  man  in  your  eye?"  He  chose  this, 
to  him,  impossible  suggestion  as  being 
the  most  insulting  one  that  he  could 
invent  at  the  moment. 

"I  have,"  replied  Waitstill,  "a  man  in 
my  eye  and  in  my  heart.  We  should 
have  been  husband  and  wife  before  this 
had  we  not  been  kept  apart  by  obstacles 
too  stubborn  for  us  to  overcome.  My 
way  has  chanced  to  open  first,  though 
it  was  none  of  my  contriving." 

Had  the  roof  fallen  in  upon  him,  the 


Deacon  could  not  have  been  more  dumb- 
founded. His  tongue  literally  clove  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth;  his  face  fell,  and  his 
mean,  piercing  eyes  blinked  under  his 
shaggy  brows  as  if  seeking  light. 

Waitstill  stirred  the  fire  closed  the 
brick  oven  and  put  the  teapot  on  the 
back  of  the  stove,  hung  up  the  long- 
handled  dipper  on  its  accustomed  nail 
over  the  sink,  and  went  to  the  door. 

Her  father  collected  his  scattered  wits 
and  pulled  himself  to  his  feet  by  the  arms 
of  the  high-backed  rocker.  "You  shan't 
step  outside  this  room  till  you  tell  me 
where  you're  goin',"  he  said  when  he 
found  his  voice. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  keep  it  secret; 
I  am  going  to  see  if  Mrs.  Mason  will 
keep  me  to-night.  To-morrow  I  shall 
walk  down  river  and  get  work  at  the  mills, 
but  on  my  way  I  shall  stop  at  the  Boyn- 
tons'  to  tell  Ivory  I  am  ready  to  marry 
him  as  soon  as  he's  ready  to  take  me." 

This  was  enough  to  stir  the  blood  of  the 
Deacon  into  one  last  fury. 

"I  might  have  guessed  it  if  I  hadn't 
been  blind  as  a  bat  an'  deaf  as  an  adder!" 
And  he  gave  the  table  another  ringing 
blow  before  he  leaned  on  it  to  gather 
strength.  "Of  course,  it  would  be  one 
o'  that  crazy  Boynton  crew  you'd  take 
up  with,"  he  roared.  "Nothin'  would 
suit  either  o'  you  girls  but  choosin'  the 
biggest  enemies  I've  got  in  the  whole 
village!" 

"You've  never  taken  pains  to  make 
anything  but  enemies,  so  what  could  we 
do?" 


FOR  SALE 

Annual  White  Blossom 
Sweet  Clover 

"Hubam"  seed,  northern  grown ;  scarified  and  true 
to  type;  a  limited  quantity,  $2.00  per  lb.  for  10 
lbs.  or  over.    Sow  5  lbs.  per  acre  for  growing  seed. 

MURRAY  GIBSON,  BrucefieU  Ontario 


Annual  Sweet  Clover 

$300,  $200  and  $120  per  bus.  for  past  3  years. 
Returned  $700  per  acre  in  1921. 

Cleaned,  Scarified  Seed,   $2  per  lb.  prepaid 

Guaranteed  genuine  Huban. 
Sow  1  lb.  in  rows,  12  lbs.  broadcast. 

A.  A.  WERNER,  O.  A.  C.  Cuelph,  Ont. 


This  Book   is  a 
recognized  authority 
on  farm  buildings.  Its 
directions  are  clear  and 
easy  to  follow.    It  ex- 
plains how  to  lay  Concrete 
floors  and  walks  —  how  to 
build  Concrete  walls, 
foundations,  troughs,  manure 
pits,  poultry  houses. 

Once  you  have  this  book,  you  can  start  in  to 
reconstruct  your  entire  farm  along  modern,  sani- 
tary lines.  Ultimately  you  will  have  Concrete 
buildings  and  utilities  throughout,  and  with  them, 
will  come  an  end  to  fire-risk,  waste  and  disease. 
Send  for  our  free  book,  "  What  the  Farmer  can 
do  with  Concrete." 

Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 

Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 

102  Herald  Building  Montreal 


Montreal 


SALES   OFFICES  AT 
Toronto  Winnipeg 


II 


CANADA  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

FOR  PERMANENCE 


Canada  Cement  can  be  secured  from 
over  2,000  dealers  in  nearly  every  city, 
town  and  village  in  Canada.  If  you  can- 
not locate  a  convenient  dealer,  write 
our  nearest  Sales  Office. 
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then  where'll  you  be?  You  won't  git 
under  my  roof  again  when  you've  once 
left  it,  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to 
that!" 

"If  you  have  any  doubts  about  Ivory's 
being  willing  to  take  me,  you'd  better 
drive  along  behind  me  and  listen  while 
I  ask  him." 

Waitstill's  tone  had  an  exultant  thrill 
of  certainty  in  it.  She  threw  up  her 
head,  glorying  in  what  she  was  about  to 
do.  If  she  laid  aside  her  usual  reserve 
and  voiced  her  thoughts  openly,  it  was  not 
in  the  hope  of  convincing  her  father, 
but  for  the  bliss  of  putting  them  into 
words  and  intoxicating  herself  by  the 
sound  of  them. 

"Come  after  me  if  you  will  father, 
and  watch  the  welcome  I  shall  get.  Oh! 
I  have  no  fear  of  being  turned  out  by 
Ivory  Boynton.  I  can  hardly  wait  to 
give  him  the  joy  I  shall  be  bringing! 
It's  selfish  to  rob  him  of  the  chance  to 
speak  first,  but  I'll  do  it!"  And  before 
Deacon  Baxter  could  cross  the  room, 
Waitstill  was  out  of  the  kitchen  door  into 
the  shed,  and  flying  down  Town-House 
Hill  like  an  arrow  shot  free  from  the  bow. 

The  Deacon  followed  close  behind, 
hardly  knowing  why,  but  he  was  no 
match  for  the  girl,  and  at  last  he  stood 
helpless  on  the  steps  of  the  shed,  shaking 
his  fist  and  hurling  terrible  words  after 
her,  words  that  it  was  fortunate  for  her 
peace  of  mind  she  could  not  hear. 

"A  curse  upon  you  both!"  he  cried 
savagely.  "Not  satisfied  with  disobeyin' 
an'  defyin'  me,  you've  put  me  to  shame, 
an'  now  you'll  be  settin'  the  neighbors 
ag'in'  me  an'  ruinin'  my  trade.  If  you 
was  freezin'  in  the  snow  I  wouldn't 
heave  a  blanket  to  you!  If  you  was 
starvin'  I  wouldn't  fling  either  of  you  a 
crust!  Never  shall  you  darken  my  doors 
again,  an'  never  shall  you  git  a  penny  o 
my  money,  not  if  I  have  to  throw  it 
into  the  river  to  spite  you!" 

Here  his  breath  failed,  and  he  stumbled 
out  into  the  barn  whimpering  between 
his  broken  sentences  like  a  whipped  child. 

"Here  I  am  with  nobody  to  milk,  nor 
feed  the  hens;  nobody  to  churn  to-morrow, 
nor  do  the  chores;  a  poor,  mis'able 
creeter,  deserted  by  my  children,  with 
nobody  to  do  a  hand's  turn  'thout  bein' 
paid  for  every  step  they  take!  I'll  give 
'em  what  they  deserve;  I  don't  know 
what,  but  I'll  be  even  with  'em  yet." 
And  the  Deacon  set  his  Baxter  jaw  in  a 
way  that  meant  his  determination  to 
stop  at  nothing. 

To  be  continued. 


Rural  Service  Department 

Special  attention  given 
to  Farmers' problems.  Use 
our  Rural  Exchange  Service. 
If  you  have  livestock,  feed  or 
seed  grain  to  sell,  or  wish  to 
purchase,  list  it  on  our  Bulletin 
Board.    Auction  Sale  Registers  furnished 
free  of  charge.    Have  you  received  one  of 
our  Farmer's  Account  Books  ?    Have  you  been 
supplied  with  a  "Breeding  and  Feeding  Chart"? 
Call  in  and  see  us — we  are  interested  in  your  welfare. 

TH€  MCRCHANTS  BANK 

Head  Office:  Montreal.    OF    CANADA         Established  1864, 

With  lu  149  bronchus  in  Ontario.  47  branches  In  Quebec,  1  branch  in  New  Brunswick.  3  branches  in  Nova 
Scotia.  44  branches  in  Manitoba.  44  branches  in  Saskatchewan.  87  branches  in  Alberta  and  14  branches  in 
British  Columbia,  serves  rural  Canada  most  effectively. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  AT  NEAREST  BRANCH. 
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Shorthorn  Sale  at  Ottawa. 

Attention  is  herewith  directed  to  the 
auction  sale  of  the  Carleton  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Club  to  be  held  in  Howick 
Hall,  Ottawa,  January  20th.  Those 
attending  the  Ottawa  Winter  Fair  ajso 
have  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  choice 
breeding  Shorthorns  of  such  families 
as  Missies,  Princess,  Crocus,  Butterfly, 
Duchess,  etc.  The  females  are  from  one 
to  three  years  of  age  and  bulls  are  of 
serviceable  age.  Write  D.  J.  Matheson, 
Carp,  for  catalogue  giving  detailed  breed- 
ing of  the  offering.  Remember  the  sale  is 
held  on  Friday,  January  20. 


"You  might  as  well  go  to  live  on  the 
poor-farm!  Aaron  Boynton  was  a  dis- 
rep'table  hound;  Lois  Boynton  is  as 
crazy  as  a  loon;  the  boy  is  a  nobody's 
child,  an'  Ivory's  no  better  than  a  common 
pauper." 

"Ivory's  a  brave,  strong,  honorable  man, 
and  a  scholar  too.  I  can  work  for  him 
and  help  him  earn  and  save,  as  I  have 
you." 

"How  long's  this  been  goin'  on?" 
The  Deacon  was  choking,  but  he  meant 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things  while  he 
had  the  chance. 

"It  hasn't  gone  on  at  all.  He  has 
never  said  a  word  to  me,  and  I  have 
always  obeyed  your  will  in  these  matters; 
but  you  can't  hide  love,  any  more  than 
you  can  hide  hate.  I  know  Ivory  loves 
me,  so  I'm  going  to  tell  him  that  my  duty 
is  done  here  and  I  am  ready  to  help 
him." 

"Goin'  to  throw  yourself  at  his  head, 
be  you?"  sneered  the  Deacon.  "By  the 
Lord,  I  don't  know  where  you  two  girls 
got  these  loose  ways  o'  thinkin'  an' 
actin'.    Mebbe  he  won't  take  you,  an' 


Canadian  Pacific. 
"Vancouver  Express.' - 
Winnipeg-Calgary- Vancouver. 

Passengers  for  Western  Canada  will 
find  the  "Vancouver  Express"  leaving 
Toronto  10.00  p.m.,  daily,  a  most  con- 
venient train,  stopping  at  and  connecting 
for  all  principal  points. 

Equipment  consists  of  First-Class 
coaches,  up-to-date  Standard  and  Tourist 
Sleeper,  Compartment,  Observation,  Din- 
ning and  Colonist  cars. 

The  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Canada  is 
along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

For  tickets,  reservations  and  full  in- 
formation apply  to  any  Canadian  Pacific 
Ticket  Agent. 

Canadian  Pacific 
Toronto-North  Bay. 
Sleeping  Car  Service. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  are  operating 
through  Standard  Sleeping  Car  between 
Toronto  and  North  Bay  as  follows: 
Leave  Toronto  8.30  p.m.,  daily  except 
Saturday.  Returning  leave  North  Bay 
6.10  p.m.,  daily  except  Sunday. 

Full  particulars  and  reservations  from 
Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents. 
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Easy  Now  to  Rid 

Your  Farm  of  Rats 

Wonderful  Discovery  by  Noted  Scien- 
tist   Kills  Every    Rat  ^Within  a 
Week's  Time — Not  a  poison. 

Rats  cost  farmers  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  through  the 
destruction  of  grain,  poultry  and  build- 
ings Farmers  need  no  longer  suffer  this 
loss,  because  they  can  now  lull  off  all  the 
rats  on  their  farm  in  less  than  a  week's 
time.  This  is  possible  through  the  re- 
markable discovery  of  E.  R.  Alexander, 
a  chemist,  who  has  perfected  a  virus 
which  kills  rats,  mice  and  gophers  as 
though  by  magic.  This  product  is  not 
a  poison — it  can  be  eaten  by  human  beings 
or  any  animal  on  the  farm  as  safely  as 
their  regular  food,  but  means  quick,  sure 
death  to  rats. 


This  wonderful  rat  virus,  which  is 
known  as  Alexander  Rat-Killer,  is  merely 
mixed  with  bread  or  meat  scraps  and 
placed  where  rats,  mice  or  gophers  can 
get  to  it.  Within  a  few  hours  after  a  rat 
has  eaten  Alexander  Rat-Killer  he  gets 
a  high  fever  and  suffers  a  terrible  thirst. 
He  leaves  the  barns  and  nesting  holes 
and  goes  to  the  open  fields  in  search  of 
pure  air  and  running  water.  Rats  and 
Mice  affected  always  die  away  from  the 
barns  and  houses,  so  there  is  no  odor. 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  one  rat  affects 
others,  and  soon  the  whole  colony  leaves 
the  buildings  and  dies.  And  though  this 
virus  is  absolutely  deadly  to  rats — 
chickens,  hogs,  cattle  or  any  farm  animal 
can  eat  it  and  not  be  affected  at  all. 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Alexander  that 
Alexander  Rat-Killer  will  kill  every  rat 
on  your  farm  in  less  than  a  week's  time 
that  he  offers  to  send,  as  an  introductory 
offer,  a  regular  $2.00  tube  for  only  $1.00. 
Give  it  according  to  directions,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  a  week's  time  you  are  able  to 
discover  any  rats,  mice  or  gophers  on 
your  farm,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
A  big  Toronto  bank  guarantees  that  Mr. 
Alexander  is  reliable  and  will  do  as  he 
says. 

Just  send  money  order,  check  or  cur- 
rency for  $1.00  to  E.  R.  Alexander, 
Alexander  Laboratories  of  Canada,  Dept. 
2008,  40  Adelaide  St.,  W.,  Toronto,  Ont., 
and  the  tube  will  be  mailed  at  once  on 
the  guarantee  that  if  not  absolutely  sat- 
isfactory your  money  will  be  returned 
without  question.  Write  to-day  and  stop 
your  rat  losses  now.  Advt. 


Farm  Labor 

Farmers  requiring  help  for  the  spring  sea- 
son, or  year  1922,  are  requested  to 
apply  at  once  to 

H.  A.  MACDONELL 

Director  of  Colonization 
Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO 

Applicants  should  state  whether  they  re- 
quire experienced  or  inexperienced  single 
men;  or  experienced  married  men  with  or 
without  families;  length  of  time  services 
will  be  required  and  rate  of  wages.  Appli- 
cations will  be  filled  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  received — pref- 
erence given  yearly  engagements. 

The  information  is  required  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible,  so  that  ample  time  may  be 
given  our  Emigration  Officers  in  the  Old 
Land  to  secure  the  very  best  farm  hands 
available. 

By  authority  of  the 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY 

Minister  of  Agriculture. 


FRFF  Wonderful  Book 

*    1\UU  Tell,  how  to  learn  to  mount  i 

  birds,  animate,  game* 

heads  and  tan  stcine.  j 
Lxsm  by  mail.  A  necessity  for  hunters'  - 
and  nature  lovers.   Quickly  learned  by  men 
and  women.  Faacinatine.  Success  guaranteed. 
H.lTw*  »onJ  borne  "3  den  with  splendid  art. 
■*a*e  ntsr  profits  from  your  epare  tir 
*°2?y  for  Illustrated  book.  It'll  d 
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PATENT  SOLICITORS— Fetherstonhaugh 
&  Co.  The  old-established  firm.  Patents 
everywhere.  Head  Office:  Royal  Bank 
Buildings,  Toronto.  Ottawa  Office:  5 
Elgin  Street.  Offices  throughout  Canada. 
Booklet  free. 


Toronto,  Montreal.  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading 

Markets 


Comment  on  week  ending  Jan.  S 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's 
Markets. 


Market  Comments. 

(Toronto,  Union  Stock  Yards). 

Sales  during  the  week  amounted  to 
2,585  cattle,  627  calves,  6,288  hogs  and 
1,597  sheep  and  lambs.  In  addition 
there  were  63  cattle  and  453  hogs  billed 
through. 

After  practically  two  weeks  of  holiday 
quietness,  the  cattle  trade  was  brisk  at 
fully-recovered  prices.  The  offering  on 
Tuesday  was  light,  but  for  the  Wednesday 
market  there  were  1,400  cattle  on  hand, 
of  which  the  quality  was  very  good,  the 
better  grades  being  in  the  majority.  The 
buyers  were  all  on  the  market,  and  a 
strong  trade  resulted.  Good  to  choice 
butcher  steers  and  heifers  sold  from  $6 
to  $7,  with  one  lot  of  8  steers  averaging 
1,075  pounds,  going  on  Thursday  at 
$7.65  per  hundred.  There  was  a  light 
offering  of  heavy  steers,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  of  good  quality.  Export 
buyers  were  not  operating,  and  the  heavy 
stock  was  weighed  up  to  the  packers  at 
prices  from  $7  to  $7.50.  Heavy  Kosher 
cows  were  in  demand,  selling  from  $5.50 
to  $6,  with  one  weighing  1,460  pounds  at 
$6.65.  Choice  cows  were  generally  $4  to 
$5.  Heavy  butcher  bulls  sold  strongly 
up  to  $5.50.  Canners  and  cutters  were 
about  steady  from  $2.25  to  $2.75.  There 
was  a  mild  inquiry  for  feeders,  but  orders 
could  not  be  filled.  Milkers  and  springers 
were  stagnant,  and  prices  were  lower  all 
round. 

Veal  calves  were  in  demand  and  prices 
advanced  slightly  with  tops  at  $12.75 
to  $13.25.  The  quality  was  unusually 
good  and  very  few  sold  below  $10.  A 
small  number  of  grass  calves  were  weighed 
up  from  $3.00  to  $4.00. 

Lambs  and  sheep  recovered  the  decline 
of  the  past  two  weeks,  under  a  strong 
demand  and  light  receipts.  Tuesday's 
and  Wednesday's  prices  were  $11.50  to 
$12  for  choice  lambs,  and  on  Thursday 
a  few  loads  sold  from  $12  to  $13.  Handy- 
weight  sheep  sold  at  the  close  of  the 
week  from  $6  to  $6.50. 

There  was  very  uncertain  trading  in 
the  hog  department.  Packers'  quotations 
were  on  a  basis  of'$10.50  fed  and  watered, 
but  outsiders  were  relied  upon  to  keep 
prices  steady.  By  the  close  of  the  week, 
however,  $10.50,  fed  and  watered,  seemed 
to  be  the  definite  price.  A  considerable 
number  of  hogs  went  to  outside  buyers, 
but  the  latter  were  unwilling  to  uphold 
the  market. 

The  total  receipts  from  January  1  to 
December  29,  inclusive,  were  323,911 
cattle,  68,638  calves,  300,766  hogs  and 
274,989  sheep;  compared  wifh  295,587 
cattle,  76,962  calves,  310,518  hogs  and 
272,776  sheep,  received  during  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1920. 

Montreal. 

The  receipts  at  the  two  yards  for  the 
week  ended  January  5  amounted  to  608 
cattle,  351  calves,  1,603  hogs  and  868 
sheep  and  lambs.  In  addition  there  were 
401  cattle  on  through  billing  to  Portland 
for  export  to  Great  Britain. 

With  the  exception  of  sheep  and  lambs 
there  was  a  good  demand  at  strong  prices 
for  all  the  stock  that  was  offered,  and 
everything  was  sold  at  the  close  of  the 
week,  excepting  a  few  fat  corn-fed  hogs 
from  the  corn  belt  of  Ontario.  Evidently 
thick,  fat  hogs  are  to  meet  with  scant 
courtesy. 

There  was  a  keen  demand  for  cattle 
of  good  weights  and  quality  for  the 
Jewish  trade,  and  prices  on  that  class  of 
cattle,  whether  steers,  cows  or  bulls, 
advanced  50c.  or  75c.  per  hundredweight. 
The  best  price  for  the  week  was  $6.90, 
paid  for  one  small  lot  of  steers  averaging 
around  1,100  pounds.  Other  loads  of 
steers  of  about  the  same  weight  sold  from 
$6.15  to  $6.30.  Common  to  plain  kinds 
of  cattle  were  steady  and  sold  from  $2.50 
for  light,  plain  stuff  up  to*  $5.50  for 
medium  good  quality  light  butcher  stock. 
The  majority  of  the  bulls  were  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  $3  for  the  light  ones 
weighing  around  700  pounds,  to  $4.50  for 
those  of  better  weights  and  quality. 
Good  cows  were  scarce  and  sold  up  to 
$5.50  for  fat,  big-bellied  cows  of  dairy 
type.  Others  brought  from  $4  to  $5, 
common  cows  sold  from  $3  and  canners 
were  steady  at  $2. 

Calves  were  scarce  and  generally 
ready.  Grassers  were  slow  at  from  $3 
to  $3.25,  but  veal  calves  which  are  always 
scarce,  and  in  demand  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  were  strong  at  from  $10  to  $10.50 


Dominion  Department  oi  Agricul- 
ture, Live  Stock  Branch,  Mar- 
kets Intelligence  Division. 

for  the  best  lots,  which  were  not  of  really 
good  quality.  Common  lots  of  veal 
calves  brought  from  $7  to  $9. 

Sheep  and  lambs  were  slow  and  weaker 
under  a  poor  local  demand,  but  specu- 
lators bought  up  a  number  of  loads  for 
shipment  to  Toronto  and  New  York. 
The  lambs  that  are  being  marketed  now 
are  not  of  a  very  desirable  class,  being 
in  the  main,  heavy  bucks  that  have  been 
in  the  flocks  during  the  fall.  Lambs 
brought  from  $7  for  the  medium  lots  up 
to  $8.75  for  those  of  better  quality  and 
more  desirable  weights.  Sheep  brought 
from  $3  to  $4.50.  The  range  in  price 
was  influenced  more  by  the  needs  of  the 
buyer  than  by  the  quality  of  the  stock. 

The  supply  of  hogs  continued  below 
the  demands  of  the  trade,  and  in  one 
instance  a  buyer  paid  $13  per  hundred,  a 
price  of  $1.25  over  the  previous  week's 
price  for  a  small  lot  to  supply  pressing 
needs;  however,  the  ruling  price  for 
selects  was  $12.50,  but  a  weaker  feeling 
developed  at  the  close,  when  a  few  small 
lots  were  sold  for  $12.  Buyers  are 
predicting  lower  prices  for  next  week. 
Sows,  $8.50. 

The  surplus  stocks  of  meats  in  butchers' 
and  packers'  hands  are  fairly  well  worked 
off,  and  the  stagnation  in  trading  due  to 
the  season  of  the  year  is  about  over.  The 
prospects  are  that  there  will  be  a  fairly 
good  demand  for  a  steady  supply  of 
butcher  cattle  from  now  on.  Hogs  suit- 
able for  the  local  trade  appear  to  be 
scarce,  and  the  recent  strength  in  hog 
prices  came  chiefly  from  the  little  butchers. 
Packers  are  bidding  as  low  as  $11  for  next 
week  deliveries. 

Pt.  St.  Charles. — The  total  receipts 
from  January  1  to  December  29,  in- 
clusive, were  37,250  cattle,  56,244  calves, 
109,056  hogs  and  118,954  sheep;  com- 
pared with  45,545  cattle,  66,211  calves, 
74,388  hogs  and  109,735  sheep,  received 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1920. 

East  End. — The  total  receipts  from 
January  1  to  December  29,  inclusive, 
were  39,323  cattle,  47,871  calves,  and 
61,519  hogs,  compared  with  53,111  cattle, 
57,842  calves,  66,561  hogs  and  79,979 
sheep,  received  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1920. 


HERE  IS 
POWER 


Quality  At  Quantity  Prices 

Write  For  Catalogue 

THE  LONDON  GAS  POWER 
CO.  LTD.  7 

43  York  St.  London,  Canada. 


You  will  find  dozens 
of  uses  (or  an  engine 
on  your  farm.  It  will 
save  you  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  time  and  labor. 
A  Brantford  coal-oil  engine  Is  the  most  economical  power 
you  can  buy.  Price  Is  pre-war,  and  fuel  cost  Is  not  a  con- 
sideration   Write  for  booklet  to-day 

Makers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Oram  Grinders,  Saw- 
frames,  Tractors,  Concrete  Mixers  and  Electric  Pumping 
Outfits 

COOLD.  SHAPLEY  a  MUIR  CO..  LTD 

BRANTFORD,  OMT  i, 
Calgary.  Alts    Portage  La  Prairie   Man   Reglat.  Sack. 


Fence  Prices  Are  Greatly  Reduced 
From  1921  Spring  Season 


When  planning  your  fence  needs  you 
will  be  able  to  purchase  fence  attrac- 
tively through  established  dealers  in 
every  trade  centre,  either  for  spot 
cash  or  credit. 

Look  over  the  dealer's  stock,  make 
your  selection  as  to  style,  arrange 
your  terms,  and  take  delivery  of  your 
fence  when  needed. 

Markets  are  undergoing  further  de- 
clines. Dealers  will  announce  their 
prices  shortly. 


Frost  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Limited 

Hamilton,  Canada 
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Founded  186^ 


'Iplppi 


SARNIA 


AT  LOW 


Factory  prices  —shipped 
promptly— freshly  mode 
from  oar  factory  direct 
to  you.  You  will  lose 
money  and  r  icn  a  profit 
saved  if  you  buy  fonclns 
-either  woven  rViro,  barb 
wire,  gston  or  other  ma- 
terials f;r  fonco  build- 
ing, if  you  do  not  Bret 
get  our  illustrated  and 
honcctly  descriptive 
literature,  price  list  and  order  blank  on 


lARNIA 


Fencing.  Ours  Is  a  money  saving  proposi- 
tion for  farmers.   Sarnia  Fence  ana  Sarnla 

Elan  of  direct  selling  and  prompt  shipping 
as  earned  the  name  and  the  fame  of  being 
the  "beot  in  Canada."  Lowest  ia  price.  No 
profttB  but  yours  and  ours.  None  but  best 
materials  used  in  manufacture.  Skilled 
workmen  employed.  Business  methods  and 
honest  dealing  used  with  farmers.  Satisfied 
customers  and  bank  reference*  to  prove 
quality  and  our  reliability.  The  money  we 
save  specits  loudest  for  that  phase  of  the 
square  deal.  Write  about  your  fence  plans. 
Let  us  tell  you  exact  cost  toyouretation.  Let 
us  help  you  work  out  your  Fence  problems. 

"*  The  Sarnia  Fence  Co.,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba.     Sarnia,  Ontario 


"A  Sur-Shot" 

Bot  and  Worm  Remover 

A.  B.  Frasch,  of  Didsbury,  Alberta, 
writes:  "A  mare  that  was  boarding  here 
was  in  such  bad  shape  that  the  owner  told 
me  to  shoot  her,  and  so  I  did,  but  I  used 
two  doses  of  "A  Sur-Shot,"  and  she  is  a 
fat  colt  again  at  10  years  old." 

Order  to-day.  It  only  costs  you  a  few 
cents  per  head  to  treat,  with  a  money-back 
guarantee  if  we  fail  to  get  results.  $5.00 
or  $3.00  size,  complete  with  instrument. 
At  your  dealer  or  postpaid  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine.  The  above 
trade  mark  is  your  protection. 
Literature  sent  upon  request. 

Fairview  Chemical  Co.,  Limited 

Regina,  Sask. 

Or  Box  364,  Toronto,  Ont. 


YOU    MUST   KEEP  A 

Record  of  Your 
Bonds 

It  is  essential  that  you  have  a  con- 
stant record  before  you  of  these  se- 
curities that  you  hold.  The  number 
of  your  bonds,  the  date  interest  is 
due,  the  maturity  dates,  etc.  To 
assist  you,  we  have  ready  for  dis- 
tribution a  leather-covered  bound 
register,  just  the  thing  to  keep  an 
accurate  check  on  your  holdings. 
We  will  mail  you  one  upon  request. 

Mackay  &  Mackay 

GOVERNMENT  AND 
MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

C.P.R.Building  TORONTO 


Boarding-out  Homes  Wanted 

For  young  boys  and  girls.    Write  for  particulars. 

DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOME 
50-52  Peter  St.  Toronto,  Ont. 


Winnipeg. 

The  market  was  closed  on  Monday  but 
on  the  following  day,  trading  was  active 
and  brisk  at  50c.  higher  on  desirable 
killers,  and  25c.  up  on  bulls  and  canners. 
On  Wednesday  limited  offerings  were 
readily  absorbed  at  firm  prices,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  market  closed  ex- 
ceptionally strong,  medium  butchers 
looking  50c.  higher,  and  better  kinds  75c. 
to  $1  higher  than  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  week.  The  stocker  and  feeder 
trade  was  quiet,  although  the  few  good 
feeders  offered  looked  25c.  higher.  Choice 
killing  steers  at  $6.50,  most  of  the  fair  to 
good  $4.50  to  $5.75,  plain  kinds  $3.50 
to  $4.  Best  heifers  of  butcher  quality 
sold  strongly  from  $5  to  $5.50,  and 
occasionally  at  $6;  fair  kinds  from  $4  to 
$4.50.  Good  butcher  cows  $4  to  $4.75, 
and  fair  from  $3.25  to  $3.75.  Bulls  closed 
from  $2  to  $3.50,  and  canners  and  cutters 
from  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

The  calf  market  showed  considerable 
strength.  Choice,  light  veal,  $7  to  $9, 
remainder  $5  to  $6. 

The  sheep  and  lamb  market  was  de- 
cidedly quiet  under  short  offerings.  A 
few  good  lambs  sold  at  $8.50;  a  double 
deck  of  good  fat  yearlings  at  $7.25,  and 
mutton  sheep  at  $5  50. 

The  hog  market  was  generally  unsettled. 
Early  sales  $9.75,  fed  and  watered,  on 
Wednesday  at  $10,  and  at  the  close  on 
Thursday  again  at  $9.75. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

Glasgow  cable  mentions  no  Canadians. 
Pri  me  Scotch,  1]^2  pence  to  7%  pence  per 
lb.  alive.    Irish,        pence  to  6z/i  pence. 

London  quotes  small  quantity  Canadian 
chilled  beef  offered.  Hinds,  9J/£  pence 
to  11  pence,  and  fores  from  4J^  pence  to 
5  pence. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

F  Bacon  market  quiet  and  unchanged, 
but  Dutch  lower  at  103s.  Better  demand 
anticipated  but  at  lower  prices. 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  Wheat — No,  1  northern, 
$1.2234;  No.  2  northern,  not  quoted;  No. 
3  northern,  $1.11^. 

Manitoba  Oats— No.  2  C.W.,  52 He; 
No.  3  C.W.,  51c;  extra  No.  1  feed,  51  Y2c. 

Manitoba  Barley— No.  3  C.W.,  nominal. 

All  of  the  above,  track,  bay  ports. 

American  Corn — Prompt  shipment,  No. 
2  yellow,  track,  Toronto,  68c;  No.  3  yel- 
low, 67c;  No.  4  yellow,  65  He. 

Ontario  Oats — No.  2  white,  nominal. 

Ontario  Wheat — Nominal. 

Barley — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or  bet- 
ter, 57c.  to  60c. 

Buckwheat — No.  2,  78c.  to  80c. 

Rye— No.  2,  84c.  to  86c. 

Manitoba  Flour— First  patents,  $7.50; 
second  do,  $7,  Toronto. 

Ontario  Flour — 90  per  cent,  patent,  $5, 
bulk,  seaboard. 

Millfeed — Carlots,  delivered,  Montreal 
freights,  bags  included.  Bran,  per  ton, 
$26  to  $27 ;  shorts,  per  ton,  $28  to  $29. 

Provisions,  Wholesale. 

Wholesale  produce  dealers  found  busi- 
ness quiet  after  the  holidays,  but  there 
was  little  change  in  conditions.  Butter 
was  a  slow,  uncertain  trade,  traders 
being  inclined  to  wait  and  see  what  effect 
importations  from  New  Zealand  due  this 
month  will  have.  Meanwhile,  indications 
are  that  available  supplies  of  choice 
domestic  butter  are  scarce.  Eggs  ar- 
rived in  larger  quantities  from  Ontario 
points  and  prices  suffered  another  de- 
cline. For  new-laid  at  country  points, 
dealers  quoted  55c,  and  41c.  to  43c.  for 
"held"  eggs. 

The  cheese  market  was  steady  with 
brighter  prospects  for  the  export  trade. 
Beans  were  quoted  lower,  hand-picked 
being  quoted  at  $3.30  to  $3.50  per  bushel. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  prices  of 
pure  lard,  shortening,  or  honey. 

Quotations. 

Butter — Fresh-made  creamery  pound 
prints,  43c.  to  45c;  medium  creamery, 
40c.  to  41c;  best  dairy,  35c.  to  36c. 

Eggs— No.  1,  50c.  to  51c;  selects,  55c. 
to  57c;  new-laid,  65c.  to  67c;  new-laids  in 
cartons,  66c.  to  68c. 

Cheese — -New,  large,  21c.  to  22c; 
twins,  21  He.  to  22 He;  old,  large,  25c.  to 
26c 

Pure  Lard — -Tierces,  14c  to  14Hc; 
50-lb.  tubs,  14Hc  to  15c;  pound  prints, 
16c.  to  16  He. 

Shortening — Tierces,  lb.,  1234c  to 
13c;  tubs.,  lb.,  13c.  to  13Hc.;  pails,  lb., 
13Hc.  to  14c;  pound  prints,  15 He.  to  16c. 


Honey — -60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  14Hc.  to  15 He.;  5  and 
2H-lb.  tins,  16c.  to  17  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey — $3.75  to  $4.50  per  doz. 

Maple  Syrup— Imperial  gals.,  $2.40  to 
$2.50.   Sugar— 19c.  to  22c.  per  lb. 

Beans — Canadian  hand-picked,  $3.30 
to  $3.50  per  bushel;  primes,  $2.80  to  $3.10 
per  bushel. 

Poultry. 

Trade  in  poultry  was  dull  but  dealers 
reported  that  most  of  their  loose  stocks 
had  been  disposed  of.  Retailers,  how- 
ever had  considerable  stocks  on  hand. 
Price  changes  were  few  and  merchants 
looked  forward  to  a  steady  demand: 

Buying  prices  delivered  Toronto  were: 
per  lb.,  alive,  crate-fed  chickens,  5  lbs. 
and  over,  20c.  to  24c. ;  chickens,  good  farm 
stock,  15c.  to  18c;  hens,  over  6  lbs.,  24c; 
hens,  over  5  lbs.,  22c;  hens,  over  4  lbs., 
15c.  to  17c.  Ducks,  over  5  lbs.,  26c; 
young  geese,  20c.  Young  hen  turkeys, 
35c;  young  gobblers, 35c;  old  hen  turkeys, 
25c. 

Dressed — Crate-fed  chickens  over  5 
lbs.,  25c.  to  30c;  chickens,  good  farm 
stock,  20c.  to  22c.  Hens  over-6  lbs.,  25c. ; 
hens  over  5  lbs.,  23c;  hens  over  4  lbs.,  18c. 
Ducks  over  5  lbs.,  30c.  to  33c;  young 
geese,  25c.  to  28c;  young  hen  turkeys, 
50c;  old  hen  turkeys,  25c.  to  30c;  young 
gobblers,  45c.  to  50c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Wholesale. 

Spy  apples  were  firmer  and  sold  a 
shade  higher,  wholesalers  selling  them 
at  $3  per  box  and  at  $8.50  to  $9  per  bbl.  for 
No.  l's.    Other  varieties   were  steady. 

Cabbage  was  active  and  higher  in 
price  selling  at  $3.25  to  $4  per  bbl. 

Potatoes  were  steady,  selling  at  $1.35 
to  $1.50  per  bag  in  small  lots. 

Carrots  were  scarce  and  advanced  in 
price. 

Fruits. 

Apples,  per  bbl.— Spies,  No.  l's,  $8.50 
to  $9;  No.  2's,  $7.50  to  $8,  domestic,  $5 
to  $6. 

Baldwins,  per  bbl.— No.  l's,  $7  to 
$7.50;  No.  2's,  $6.50;  Domestic,  $6. 

Russets,  per  bbl— No.  l's,  $7.50;  No. 
2's,  $7;  Domestic,  $6  to  $6.50. 

Kings,  per  bbl.— No.  l's,  $8  to  $8.50; 
No.2's,  $7  to  $7.50;  Domestic,  $6  to 
$6.50. 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl. — No.  l's  $5  to 
$6;  No.  2's,  $4.50;  Domestic,  $4. 

Vegetables. 

Beets— $1  to  $1.25  per  bag. 

Cabbage— $3.25  to  $4  per  bbl.  . 

Carrots— $1  to  $1.25  per  bag. 

Celery— $3.50  to  $4.50  per  case  of  5 
to  6  dozen. 

Onions— $6  to  $6.50  per  100  lb.  sack. 

Parsnips — $1  to  $1.25  per  bag. 

Potatoes— Ontarios,  $1.35  to  $1.50; 
New  Brunswick,  $1.60  to  $1.70  per  bag. 

Turnips — 75c.  to  $1  per  bag. 

Tomatoes — Hothouse,  30c.  to  35c. 
per  lb. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

St.  Lawrence  market  prices  for  loose 
hay  were: 

No.  1,  per  ton,  $24  to  $27;  No.  2,  per 
ton,  $20  to  $22. 

Baled  hay,  track,  Toronto: 

No.  2,  per  ton,  $21.50  to  $22;  mixed, 
per  ton,  $17  to  $18.   Straw  per  ton,  $12. 

Hides  and  Tallow. 

Country  hides,  delivered  Toronto — 
Beef  hides,  4c;  deacon  or  bob  calf, 
50c.  to  90c. ;  horsehides,  country  take 
off,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  No.  1  lambskins, 
15c.  to  40c;  horsehair,  farmers'  stock, 
30c. 

City  hides — City  butcher  hides,  green 
flats,  5c;  calfskins,  green  flats,  13c;  veal 
kip,  8c;  horsehides,  city  take-off,  $2  to 
$2.50. 

Tallow — City  rendered,  solids  in  bar- 
rels, 5c.  to  6c;  country  solids  in  barrels, 
No.  1,  5c.  to  6c;  cakes,  No.  1,  6c.  to  7c. 

Wool — Unwashed,  coarse,  7c. ;  medium, 
9c. ;  fine,  12c. 

Seeds. 

Dealers  quote  the  following  prices 
on  seeds  at  country  points. 

Alsike,  No.  1  per  bushel,  $9.50  to 
$10.20;  alsike,  No.  2,  per  bushel,  $8.50 
to  ,$9.50;  alsike,  No.  3  per  bushel,  $6 
to  $7;  sweet  clover,  No.  1,  $5  to  $5.50. 

There  is  no  demand  for  No.  2  or 
No.  3  grades  in  sweet  clover  seed,  and 
the  market  has  not  opened  for  red  clover 
or  timothv  seed. 


The  Odds  Against  Him — "Do  you 
think  you  could  care  for  a  chap  like  me?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  think  so — if  he  wasn't  too 
much  like  you." 


Be  Prepared  for  the 
Bad  Season 

No  one  knows  better 
than  the  Farmer 
now  uncertain 
Seasons  are.  Crops 
may  be  good  for  a 
series  of  years,  but 
the  lean  year  is  sure 
to  come. 

Prepare  for  the  bad 
season  by  depositing  in 
a  Savings  Account  a 
portion  of  the  profits  of 
each  good  season. 

The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 


Capital  and  Reserves 

$41,000,000.  a 

Total  Resources 
$500,000,000 


THE 

MOLSONS 

BANK 

Incorporated  18SS 

Capital  &  Reserve  $9,000,000 


Over  130  Branches 


Place  your  crop  money  in  a  Sav- 
ings Account  with  The  Molsons 
Bank.  It  will  be  absolutely  safe, 
earn  interest  and  will  be  available 
when  you  need  it. 


BULL  DOG  WILD  OAT  SEPARATORS 
ARE  BACK  TO  PRE-WAR  PRICES 

They  will  separate  wild  oats  from  tame  oats, 
wheat,  barley  and  rye,  leaving  you  perfect  seed 
grain.  Seed  oats  are  scarce.  Why  not  clean 
and  grade  up  your  own  seed  ? 


Prices  and 
par  ticulars 
on  request. 
Write    to-  I  «■ 

day. 

TWIN  CITY  SEPARATOR  CO.,  LTD. 
1425  Whyte  Ave.  Winnipeg 


Burl  in£t  on 
U- Bar 
Fence 
Posts 


The  U-Bar  shape 
makes  your  fences 
'strong  and  permanent 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

Burlington  Products,  Limited 

Hamilton,  Canada 


Advocate  Ads.  Always  Pay 


January  12,  1922 
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POVUTRY 

AND 


Condensed  advertisements  will  ibe  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  rind  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  75  cents. 


BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,   trap    nested    stock;    Cockerels  S4.00. 
Twenty  thousand  baby  chicks.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Cooksville  Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville,  Ont. 


BARRED    ROCK    COCKERELS  —  DO  NOT 
miss   this  chance.    Our  birds  are  noted  the 
country  over  as  layers.     Choice  cockerels  two 
and  three  dollars.  Central  Ontario  Poultry  Yards, 

Colborne,  Ontario.  

CHOICE  YOUNG   MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
toms;  well  marked;  sire  an  exceptionally  fine 
bird.    Also  some  choice  Rhode  Island  Red  cock- 
erels.   John  Brady,  Glanworth,  Ont. 


FOR    SALE  —  TOULOUSE    AND  EMBDEN 
ganders  and  Embden  geese.    Four-fifty  each. 
Wallace  Tufts,  Welland,  Ont. 


FOR  SALE— CHOICE  PURE-BRED  EMBDEN 
geese.    Price:   Geese  $7,  ganders    $5.  Fred. 
Yake,  R.  6,  London. 


GIANT  MAMMOTH   BRONZE  TURKEYS— 
Bred  from  first-prize  winners  at  London.  Also 
Collie  pups.    R.  G.  Rose.  Glanworth,  Ont.  


LARGE  PEKIN  DUCKS— PRIZEWINNERS— 

$7.00  per  pair.  Arthur  R.  Warren,  Brechin,  Ont. 
MAMMOTH    PEKIN   DUCKS   84,  DRAKES 

$4.50,  Embden  geese 'S7,  White  Rock  cockerels, 
Guelph  strain,  large  size,  S3  to  $5;  also  Buff  Rock 
cockerels,  one  about|9  lbs.,  $6.    All  choice  stock. 

Chas.  Nicholson,  Mount  Forest,  Ont.  

MOON  BROS.'  LUNA  FRERES  LINE  WHITE 

Wyandottes;  Guelph  and  London  winners. 
Some  fine  stock  for  sale  cheap.    Earl  Moon,  ISO 

High  St..  London,  Ont.  

PRIZE  -  WINNING    MAMMOTH  BRONZE 

Turkeys  for  sale.  Angus  Beattie,  Wilton  Grove, 
R.  1.  

PROSPECT  FARMS  STRAIN  OF  AFRICAN 
geese,  none  better.  Young  geese  have  laid  30 
eggs  first  year;  older  geese  up  as  high  as  60  eggs  a 
year.  The  most  beautiful  geese.  Young  goslings 
very  hardy  and  easy  to  raise.  Now  is  the  time  to 
order.    A  large  stock  to  select  from.  Prospect 

Farms,  R.R.  1,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.  

ROSE-COMB   RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK- 
erels;  winter  laying  strain;  three  dollars.  Alex. 
McKinney.  R.  1,  Erin.  Ont.  

WINNERS  AGAIN  —  SECOND  PRIZE 
Barred  Rock  Pen,  Canadian  Laying  Contest, 
Ottawa.  Husky,  trap-nest  cockerels,  four  and  five 
dollars  each;  exhibition  cockerels  from  five  dollars 
each.    W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer  246,  Meaford,  Ont. 

WANTED 

Crate  fed  chickens  (dressed) 

Large  fat  hens  alive. 
Write  for  price  list. 

WALLER'S 

704  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

 Established  over  35  years- 

POULTRY  WANTED 

We  have  a  steady  demand  for  good 
poultry,  either  alive  or  dressed.  Be  sure 
and  sell  to 

C.  A.  MANN  &  CO., 

Phone  1577,  78  King  St.  LONDON,  Ont, 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  Help  and 
Situations  Wanted  and  Pet  Stock. 

TERMS  —  Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion. 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 
APPLEWOOD   BUTTS  WANTED~Hl"GHEST 

prices  paid.  T.  F.  Shurly  Co.,  Limited,  St. 
Catharines,  Ont.  

A  YOUNG  SCOTCHMAN  SEEKS  POSITION 
►  in  Canada  as  head  stockman.  Particular 
knowledge  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  breed  of  cattle. 
Toronto  references.  Address  Box  81,  Farmer's 
Advocate,  London,  Ont.  

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED— RESPECTABLE 
middle-aged  woman  for  bachelor's  farm,  30  miles 
west  of  Toronto.  Good  home,  with  modern  con- 
veniences, for  capable  person.  Apply,  stating 
wages,  Box  70,  Farmer's  Advocate.  London,  Ont. 
TWO  GOOD  RELIABLE  MEN  TO  WORK  ON 
dairy  farm.  One  team  man  and  one  stable  man; 
must  be  strong,  steady,  and  take  a  pride  in  doing 
good  and  careful  work,  kindness  to  all  animals  and 
tood  habits  requhed.  In  first  letter  state  age, 
experience,  wages  wanted  for  one  year,  and  when 
abU*  to  commence  work.  Prospect  Farms,  R.R.  1, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.  

WIDOW  WITH  SON.  AGE  12.  ATTENDING 
school,  wants  position  as  housekeeper;  a  com- 
fortable home  of  more  importance  than  high  wages. 
Address  Mrs.  Dennis  J.  Burns,  607  Rosedale 
Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

WANTED  BY  EXPERIENCED  FARMER— 
■  Farm  to  work  on  shares  or  rent.  Apply,  stat- 
ing  terms,  to  Jas.  B.  Ronald,  Branchton.  Ont. 
WANT  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  HAVING 
farm  for  sale.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  Advocate  Street,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wisconsin. 

fl — A  capable,  strong,  young  mar- 
tto.iii.cci  riedmanfora  dairy  farm;  mod- 
ern conveniences;  must  be  a  good,  clean  milker 
and  have  experience  in  all  farm  work.  Can  supply 
new  bungalow,  fuel  and  garden.  Wife  to  board 
one  man.    Wages  S60.00  per  month. 

D.  A.  McPHEE  Vankleek  Hill,  Ontario 


Last  Monday's  Live  Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal,  January  9,  1922.  Cattle- 
Receipts,  919.  There  were  not  enough 
cattle  to  supply  the  demand.  Trade 
was  brisk,  and  prices  on  butcher  cattle 
were  said  to  be  50  cents  or  more  up.  A 
few  choice  cows  from  Western  Ontario, 
averaging  1,200  lbs.  or  better,  brought  $6, 
and  ten  steers  in  the  same  load,  averaging 
1,060  lbs.,  were  sold  for  $7.  One  load 
made  up  of  four  steers,  a  half  dozen  fairly 
good  cows,  and  about  as  many  good 
heifers  brought  $6.50,  and  a  number  of 
lots  of  medium  to  common  butcher 
steers  were  sold  at  $5.50  and  up.  Just 
medium  quality,  plain  cows  brought 
around  $4.  Top  bulls  brought  $5.50  to 
$6,  and  common  kinds  from  $3.50  up. 
Canners  and  cutters  were  unchanged  at 
$2  to  $3.  Quotations:  Butcher  steers, 
good,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  medium,"$5.75  to  $6.50; 
common,  $5  to  $5.50.  Butcher  heifers, 
choice,  $6  to  $6.50;  medium,  $4.75  to 
$5.75;  common,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Calves. — Receipts,  338.  Grassers, 
$3.50  to  $4;  suckers  generally  around 
$10.  A  few  choice,  milk- fed  calves, 
averaging  135  lbs.,  were  sold  at  $12. 
Quotations:  Good  veal,  $10  to  $11; 
mediums,  $8  to  $10;  grassers,  $3.50  to 
$4. 

Sheep.— Receipts,  886.  Lambs  were  of 
poor  quality  and  a  number  of  sales  were 
made  at  $8;  better  grades  brought  $9, 
and  one  car  lot  brought  $9.50.  Quotations: 
Ewes,  $3  to  $4;  lambs,  good,  $9  to  $9.50; 
common,  $8  to  $8.50. 

Hogs.  Receipts,  2,000.  Hogs  were 
weaker.  The  ruling  price  was  from 
$11.50  to  $12,  with  predictions  of  even 
lower  figures.  Sows  were  $4  less  than 
selects.  Quotations,  off-car  weights: 
Selects,  $11.50  to  $12;  sows,  $7.50  to  $8. 

Buffalo,  Jan.  9,  1922.  Cattle.— Re- 
ceipts, 2,300.  There  was  an  active  trade 
in  cattle,  and  prices  were  a  quarter  to  a 
half  higher.  Best  shipping  steers  brought 
$8.50,  and  long  yearlings  $9.25. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  13,000.  Best  grades, 
$8.50  to  $8.75;  Yorkers,  $9  to  $9.50; 
lights  and  pigs  up  to  $9.75. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  14,000.  Best  lambs, 
$13.75;  best  ewes,  $6  to  $6.50. 

Calves.— Receipts,  3,000.  Tops;  $13. 
Toronto,  January  9,  1922.  Cattle- 
Receipts,  2,429.  Receipts  are  lighter 
than  expected.  There  is  a  strong  cattle 
trade,  with  advances  of  a  quarter  to 
half  a  dollar  on  every  grade.  Ex- 
porters are  in  the  market  for  heavy 
steers,  several  loads  of  these  selling  at 
from  $8  to  $8.25,  with  one  load  at  $8.40. 
Butcher  cattle  of  choice  quality  sell 
at  from  $6.75  to  $7.50;  medium  to 
good  grades  are  brisk  at  $5  to  $6;  cows 
and  bulls  sell  a  quarter  to  half  a  dollar 
higher.  There  is  no  stocker  or  feeder 
business,  and  the  milker  and  springer 
trade  remains  dull.  Quotations:  Heavy 
beef  steers,  $7.50  to  $8.40.  Butcher 
steers,  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  good, 
.25  to  $6.50;  medium,  $5  to  $5.75; 
common,  $4  to  $4.50.  Butcher  heifers, 
choice,  $6.75  to  $7.25;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6.25;  common,  $4  to  $4.50.  Butcher 
cows,  choice,  $5  to  $6.50;  medium,  $3.50 
to  $4.50;  canners,  $3;  cutters,  $2.25 
to  $3.  Butcher  bulls,  good,  $4  to  $5.50; 
common,  $3  to  $4.  Feeding  steers, 
not  quoted. 

Calves. — Receipts,  224.  Choice  veal 
tops  are  unevenly  a  quarter  higher  at 
$13.50;  very  few  were  good  enough  to 
bring  this  figure.  Quotations:  Choice, 
$12  to  $13.50;  medium,  $9  to  $11;  com- 
mon, $3.50  to  $7.  Milch  cows,  choice, 
$65  to  $85.    Springers,  choice,  $75  to  $95. 

Sheep — Receipts,  709.  With  light  lamb 
offerings  trade  is  strong  at  a  half  dollar's 
advance.  Choice  lambs  sell  at  $13  and 
$13.25,  with  an  odd  load  at  $13.50. 
Sheep  are  steady  at  $6  to  $6.50  for 
choice  handy  weights.  Quotations:  Ewes 
$5.50  to  $6.50;  lambs,  $12.50  to  $13.50. 

Hogs — Receipts,  1,813.  Packers  are 
paying  up  to  $12.25,  fed  and  watered. 
This  is  75  cents  higher  than  last  week's 
close.  Very  few  outside  buyers  are  on 
the  market.  Quotations,  fed  and  watered 
basis:  Selects,  $11  to  $11.25;  lights,  $10 
to  $10.25;  heavies,  $9  to  $9.25;  sows,  $7 
to  $7.25. 

Montreal. 

The  market  for  dressed  hogs  is  maintain- 
ing a  steady  tone  under  a  fair  demand. 
City  abattoir,  fresh-killed  stock  was 
quoted  at  18  to  18>^c.  per  lb. 

Potatoes — No  new  developments  are 
reported  in  the  market  for  potatoes, 
demand  from  all  sources  being  '  light. 
Green  Mountains  were  quoted  nominally 


Layers  or  Loafers  ? 


Cheap  Feed  and  High  Priced  Eggs 

— make  the  industrious  laying  hen 
Queen  of  the  Barnyard  these  days. 

Don't  let  your  hens  become  fat  and  lazy.   Don't  let  the 
egg  organs  lie  dormant  all  winter  long. 
You  can  speed  up  egg  production. 
You  can  make  your  hens  lay  now  by  feeding 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

Universally  Endorsed— Universally  Used 

— by  the  big  ten-thousand-hen  plants — by  the  average 
farmer  with  his  200  hens — by  the  back-yarder  with  his 
only  a  dozen  hens  to  consume  the  table  scraps.  Pan-a-ce-a 
tones  up  the  dormant  egg  organs,  so  that  the  proper 
amount  of  a  hen's  food  goes  to  egg-making — and  not  all  to 
fat,  flesh  and  laziness  when  it's  action  and  eggs  you  want. 

A  Pan-a-ce-a  hen  is  always  a  hungry  hen,  an  indus- 
trious hen — she  gets  off  the  roost  winter  mornings  ready 
to  scratch  for  her  breakfast.  You  can  depend  upon  it  that 
the  healthy,  hungry,  scratching,  singing  hen  is  the  laying 
hen — the  paying  hen. 

Always  buy  Pan-a-ce-a  according  to  the  size  of  your 
flock.  Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have.  He 
has  a  package  to  suit.   Good  results  guaranteed. 

35c,  85c  and  $1.75  packages.  25  lb.  pail,  $3.50; 
■j  100  lb.  drum,  $14.00. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess 
STOCK  TONIC 
A  Conditioner 
and  Worm 
Expeller 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


A  WORSE  CRIME 
than  Watering  Milk 

19  allowing  filth  and  manure  from  dirty  cows  to  fall  into  the 
milk  pail — even  the  most  careful  dairy  hand  can't  keep  it  out. 

Take  a  look  at  the  "leavings"  in  the  average  separator 
bowl — it's  mostly  manure  and  other  stable  dirt  that  drops 
from  the  cow's  udder  and  flanks  during  milking. 

Clip  these  parts  regularly  every  few  weeks  when  the  cows 
are  stabled.  Keeps  the  hair  short — makes  cleaning  easy- 
keeps  the  dirt  out  of  the  milk  pail. 

Clean,  sanitary,  first  grade  milk  comes  only  from 
Clipped  COWS — dirty,  undipped  cows  produce  dirty  milk. 

Get  clean  milk— clip  with  the  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping 
Machine — the  machine  that  has  satisfied  Canadian  farmers 
over  15  years.  Light,  easy  running,  ball  bearing.  Clips  horses 
and  mules  also.  At  your  dealer's — eastern  Canada,  $14: 
western  Canada,  $14.50 — or  send  $2— pay  balance  on  arrival. 

Made  in  Canada  by 
Flexible  Shall  Company  Ltd.,  Dept.  161  .  349  Carlaw  Ave.,  Toronto 


150-Acre  Farm  Near  Village 
Horses,  Sheep,  12  Cows  and 

Heifers,  poultry,  full  implements,  vehicles,  tools, 
etc.,  included;  in  excellent  dairy  general-crop  dis- 
trict; good  markets",  75  acres  rich  loam  tillage, 
pasture,  woodland,  sugar  bush,  fruit;  good  8-room 
house,  19-cow  barn,  etc.  To  settle  affairs  all  S6,300; 
part  cash,  easy  terms.  Details  page  22  Illus. 
Catalog  300  Canadian  Farm  Bargains.  FREE. 
STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  ,206  S  Manning 
Chambers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 


at  SI  to  SI. 10  and  Quebec  white  stock 
at  95c.  per  bag  of  90  lbs.,  ex-track. 

Poultry — Trie  market  for  dressed 
poultry  is  holding  steady.  Receipts  were 
not  at  all  large  and  demand  was  fair. 
Quotations  were  as  follows: 

Turkeys,  per  lb.,  45c.  to  47c;  ducks, 
per  lb.,  28c.  to  30c;  chickens,  (choice), 
27c.  to  30c;  chickens,  (common),  18c. 
to  22c;  fowl  (heavy),  23c.  to  25c;  fowl 
(light),  15c.  to  20c;  geese,.  27c.  to  30c. 


Mount  Victoria  Farms 

HUDSON  HEIGHTS,  QUE. 

Home  of  Montvic  Mollie, 
Chamoion  Butterfat 
Shorthorn. 


Three  Choice  Heifers  for  Sale 


Working  farmer  wanted  for  one  of  our  farms. 
Must  be  real  good  workman.  Good  conditions, 
good  wages,  good  house.  Must  be  married 
man.  Single  man  wanted  as  teamster.  Must 
be  good  plowman.  Write 

J.  E.  CHANDLER,  Hudson  Heights,  Que. 


When  writing  please  mention  Advocate. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


Important  Unreserved  Sale  of 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

THIRTY    HEAD:    Twenty-seven  Females 
(Two  Young  Cows,  Twenty-five  Choice  Heifers) 

A  BREEDERS'  SALE  OF  GUARANTEED  BREEDING  CATTLE 

Sale    to    be    held    at    Braemarr   Stock    Farm    two  miles  west  fo 

Claremont,  Ont,  Fri.,  Jan.  27,1922 

With  two  exceptions  only  the  families  are  all  Scotch,  and  include  such 
well-known  tribes  as  Clarets,  Minas,  Village  Girls,  Village  Blossoms,  Match- 
less, Wedding  Gifts,  Urys,  Fanny  B,  Missie,  Marr  Rachel,  Calceoloria,  etc. 
The  sires,  to  which  the  females  are  bred,  are  the  three  noted  herd  sires  : 
Stylish  Chief  (imp.),  a  "  Mayflower,"  bred  by  Robert  Bruce  ;  Marquis 
Supreme,  an  "  Orange  Blossom,"  got  by  a  son  of  Gainford  Marquis  (imp.); 
and  Pleasant  Valley  Rosewood,  a  son  of  an  imported  Collynie  Rosewood 
cow.  They  are  the  best  obtainable.  If  you  want  good  breeding  cattle 
attend  this  sale. 


C.  J.  Slack 


W.  H.  Pugh 


Forest  E.  Pugh 


For  Catalogues  address  C.  J.  SLACK,  CLAREMONT,  ONT. 

Auctioneers:    Franklin;  Jackson  &  Son 


THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE 

AND  HOME  MAGAZINE 

NEW  REDUCED  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  ARE 

One  Year  $1.50  Three  Years  $3.00  Paid  in  Advance 

Sut)SCl*ib©rS  •  eac^  new  subscription  for  one  or  three 

— years  that  you  send  us  at  regular  rates,  we 
will  extend  your  own  subscription  ONE  YEAR  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

DON'T  DELAY— THIS  OFFER  IS  FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY. 

Imported  Clydesdales — ^°  our  a'ready  strong  stud,  which  includes  Carbrook  Buchlyvie  and 
}^             *                 Forest  Footprint,  we  have  added  a  new  importation.    In  this  later  ad- 
dition are  Dunure  Purpose,  a  Glasgow  Premium  winner  in  1917,  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dunure 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us,  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 
  BRANDON  BROS.,  Forest,  Ont. 

-Present  offering:  Scotch  bulls  from 
imp.  sire  and  dam;  ten  to  twenty  months,  at  bargain  prices.  A  num- 
ber of  good  dual-purpose  bulls  from  imp.  sire  and  dams  that  give  over  50  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  day,  eight 
to  twenty  months  old;  also  baby  bulls.  A  number  of  good  dual-purpose  cows  and  heifers  bred  to  imp. 
sire.    Prices  very  reasonable.    Yorkshires  ready  to  ship,  $12.00  each,  registered. 

CAVAN.  C.  P.  R.    J.  L.  &  T.  W.  McCAMUS,  Millbrook,  Ont. 


SprUCe  Lawn  Clydesdales.  Shorthorns  and  Yorkshires 

r  f    lmn_  slrp  nn,4  Ham:  ten  tn  twe 


Highland  Ayrshires  in 
Quebec. 

In  the  advertising  columns  of  our 
Christmas  issue,  there  appeared  a  quarter- 
page  advertisement,  of  the  Highland 
Stock  Farm  herd  of  pure-bred  Ayrshires, 
owned  by  A.  E.  Fish  &  Sons,  of  Ayer  s 
Cliff,  Quebec.  Having  been  founded  only 
five  years  ago,  the  Highland  Ayrshire 
herd  may  not  be  familiar  with  all  Ontario 
breeders,  but  on  the  publication  of  the 
report  of  the  semi-official  work  carried 
on  this  past  year,  there  will  be  but  few 
breeders  throughout  any  of  the  nine 
provinces  in  Canada,  that  will  not  con- 
cede it  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  herds 
of  the  Dominion.  In  the  advertisement 
referred  to,  for  instance,  four  records 
made  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
are  given,  all  of  which  were  made  with 
two-year-olds,  and  the  average  for  the 
four  is  almost  twelve  thousand  pounds  of 
milk,  and  over  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds  of  butter  for  the  year.  The 
highest  of  these  is  14,063  lbs.  of  milk, 
and  532  lbs.  of  fat,  and  the  lowest  is 
Lakeside  Signet,  with  10,052  lbs.  of 
milk,  and  410  lbs.  of  fat.  The  former 
record,  we  understand,  is  the  third 
highest  in  milk,  for  Canada,  and  fifth 
highest  in  butter-fat.  Isleigh  Fancy  4th, 
the  second  highest  of  four,  has  13,163  lbs. 
of  milk  and  550  lbs.  of  fat,  which  is  fifth 
highest  in  milk,  and  third  highest  in 
butter-fat,  for  the  age  and  breed  in 
Canada.  All  four  heifers,  which  are 
still  in  the  herd,  are  splendid  individuals, 
and  all  are  expected  to  calve  again  in 
plenty  of  time  to  qualify.  These  are 
the  first  records  made  on  females  under 
mature  age,  and  Messrs.  Fish  &  Sons, 
may  well  feel  that  their  first  work,  on 
the  heifers  of  their  own  breeding,  is 
bringing  results.  Most  of  the  older 
breeding  cows  were  purchased  at  the 
time  the  foundation  for  the  herd  was  laid, 
and  these  also  have  in  nearly  every 
instance,  yearly  records  running  from 
10,000  to  almost  15,000  lbs.  In  every 
case,  the  female  offspring  from  these  have 
been  retained,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
the  youngsters  now  at  Highland  Farm 
are  got  by  the  senior  sire,  Glenhurst 
Lord  Arthur.  This  is  a  six-year-old 
bull,  bred  by  Benning,  of  Glenhurst,  and 
in  breeding,  he  is  a  maternal  brother  of 
Glenhurst  Torrs  Master,  and  Glenhurst 
Torrs  Mayor,  two  of  the  best  proven 
sires  the  breed  has  known  in  Canada. 


Shorthorns  at  Auction 

25  Head— 13  Bulls,  12  Females 

Selected  from  herds  of  Carleton  Shorthorn  Breeders*  Club 

Ho  wick  Hall,  Ottawa,  Jan.  20th,  1922 


In  the  offering  you  will  find  breeding 
rich  in  the  blood  lines  of  such  noted 
strains  as  Missie,  Princess,  Crocus, 
Butterfly,  Duchess,  etc.  The  females 
range  from  one  to  three  years,  and  the 
bulls  are  of  serviceable  age. 


The  cattle  are  in  good  condition,  and 
will  be  open  to  inspection  at  Howick  Hall 
during  the  week  of  the  Ottawa  Winter 
Fair.  If  in  need  of  a  good  young  herd  sire, 
or  a  few  good  females,  better  send  for  a 
catalogue  and  plan  to  attend  the  sale. 


W.  A.  Wallace,  Pres. 
H.  Washington  Graham,  Sec'y 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN 
Auctioneer 


TERMS  OF  SALE: 

Cash,    unless  other- 
wise arranged  with 
the  executive 


For  copy  of  catalogue 
apply  to 

D.  J.  MATHESON 

Agricultural  Representative       CARP,  ONT 


130  EGG  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR ANDBR0GDER 


If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $23.75  in  Canadian  money 
and  we  pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada.  We  have 
branch  warehouses  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  and  Toronto,  Ont.  Orders  shipped 
from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  E.  R.  station.  Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  air  space 
between,  double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nnrsery  onder  egg 
tray.  Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  climate.  Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  set  up  complete 
r— ready  to  use.  Ten  year  guarantee— 30  days  trial.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors 
showing  the  high  grade  California  Redwood  lumber  used.  If  you  compare  our  machines  with 
others,  we  feel  sore  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this — it  pays  to  investigate  before 
you  buy.  Remember  our  price  is  covering  freight  and  duty  charges.  Send  for  FREE  catalog 
today,  or  send  in  yonr  order  and  save  time.  Make  Money  Orders  payable  to  us  at  Toronto, 
Ont.,  but  mail  remittance  with  order  to  us  at  Racine,  Wis. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  226  


Chick  Brooder  $39.75 
RACINE.  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 


His  dam,  Torrs  Cony  3rd,  was  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  outstanding  cows 
ever  imported  from  Scotland.  The  second 
sire  in  service  is  Highland  Silver  Face, 
first-prize  calf  and  junior  champion  at 
Sherbrooke  Exhibition,  1920,  and  from  a 
9,520-lb.  two-year-old  daughter  of  Hobs- 
land  Masterpiece  (imp.).  This  "Master- 
piece" heifer  also  had  415  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  for  the  year,  with  an  average  test 
4.36.  Just  at  present  the  senior  sire  is 
listed  for  sale  along  with  several  young 
bull  calves,  and  the  chief  sire  in  the  future, 
is  to  be  the  imported  young  bull,  Alta 
Crest  Toreador,  purchased  at  the  National 
Sale  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  last  June, 
from  the  Alta  Crest  importation,  which 
came  out  at  that  time.  This  young  bull 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  bred  youngsters 
ever  brought  to  America,  he  being  a 
maternal  brother  to  the  $15,000  Auchen- 
brain  Toreador,  the  world's  highest  record 
price  Ayrshire  bull.  He  is  also  a  maternal 
brother  to  Auchenbrain  Gem,  the  ex- 
world  s  butter-fat  champion  in  the  four- 
year-old  class,  and  the  present  world's 
champion  for  milk  production  in  the  300- 
day  test.  From  now  on,  this  young  sire 
will  be  used  on  all  the  daughters  of  each 
of  the  other  sires,  and  with  the  splendid 
records  which  are  being  made  on  the 
breeding  females  from  the  Highland  herd 
we  may  expect,  but  a  still  greater  number 
of  higher  record  two-year-olds,  from  the 
herd  of  Messrs.  Fish  &  Son,  within  the 
next  few  years.  All  enquiry  regarding 
the  present  offering  in  young  bulls  should 
be  addressed  to  A.  E.  Fish  &  Son,  Ayer's 
Cliff,  Quebec. 


Coming  Events. 

Western  Ontario  Dairymen's  Con- 
vention, London,  January  11-12. 

Ottawa  Winter  Fair,  Ottawa,  January 
16-20. 

Ontario  Corn  Show,  Armories, 
Chatham,  January  24-27. 

National  Dairy  Council,  annual  meet- 
ing, Winnipeg,  January  30-31. 

Canadian  Produce  Association  Con- 
vention, Winnipeg,  January  30-31. 

Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Convention, 
Toronto,  February  7-9. 

Dominion  Fruit  Growers'  Convention, 
Toronto,  February  9-10. 

Ontario  Fairs  and  Exhibitions  As- 
sociation, Annual  Convention,  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  February  7  and  8. 

Ontario  Horticultural  Association,  An- 
nual Convention,  King  Edward  Hotel, 
Toronto,  February  9  and  10. 

Ontario  Plowmen's  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  King  Edward  Hotel.  Toronto, 
February  14. 

Ontario  Vegetable  Growers'  Annual 
Meeting,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto, 
February  15.  ' 


Sale  Dates  Claimed. 

Jan.  20,  1922.— Carleton  County  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Club;  W.  H.  Graham, 
(Secretary),  Carp,  Ont. 

Jan.  24-27,  1922  — Ont.  Corn  Show, 
Chatham  Poultry  Show  and  Peninsula 
Live-Stock  Breeders'  sale. 

Jan.  25,  1922.— W.  G.  Bailey  Estate, 
Paris,  Ont.;  Holstein  dispersal. 

Jan.  27,  1922— Cecil  J.  Slack,  Clare- 
mont.— Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  Short- 
horns. 

Feb.  15,  1922— W.  A.  Dryden,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Toronto,  combination  sale, 
— Scotch  Shorthorns. 

Feb.  20-21,  1922  — McLean  County 
Farm  Bureau,  Bloomington,  111.,  annual 
sale.- — Percherons. 

Feb.  22,  1922.— Caledonia  Shorthorns, 
Club  Sale. 

March  1,  1922. — Annual  sale  of  pure- 
bred cattle,  Guelph  Fat  Stock  Club, 
Guelph. 

March  2,  1922.— South  Bruce  Breeders' 
Club,  Walkerton,  Ont. 

March  4, 1922— Collver  Bros.,  Welland- 
port,  Ont. — Ayrshires. 

March  8,  1922— T.  G.  Brown,  Ancaster, 
Ont.;  Holstein  dispersal. 

March  8,  1922.— Huron  County  Breed- 
ers' Association,  Wingham,  Ont. 

March  8,  1922— Durham  County  Short- 
horn Association,  Bowmanville,  Ont. — 
Scotch  Shorthorns. 


They'll  need  to — On  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones in  an  old  New  England  cemetery 
appears  the  following  inscription: 

Here  Lies  Jonathan  Steele — Good  and 
Upright  Citizen  < 
Weighed  250  pounds. 
Open  Wide  Ye  Golden  Gates! 


January  12,  1922 
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America' s 
Pioneer 
Dog 
Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co. 

Inc. 

118  West  31st  Street 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


J 


STAMMERING 


or  stuttering  overcome  positively.  Our 
natural  meiaods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.   Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER,      -  CANADA 


MILK  BEEF 

Red  Polled  Cattle 


The  Breed  that  Lead  in  Dual-Purpose 

Write  for  fall  sales  list. 

RED  ARROW  FARMS 
Canonto,  Frontenac  Co.  Ontario. 

Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario. 
Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Lindsay, 
G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 

Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS  SOUTHDOWNS 
COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Queen's  Edward. 

ROBT.  McEWEN,    R.    4,    London,  Ontario. 

Messers.  A.  J.  Hickman  &  C*,. 

Halse  Grange,  Brackley,  England 

Exporters  of  all  Breeds 
of  Pedigree  Live  Stock. 

Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogue  and  see  what  we 
can  do  for  you.    Whether  you  want  show 
or  breeding  stock,  buy  direct  from 
England  and  save  money. 

Choice  Heref  ords 

FAIRFAX  STOCK 

M.  J.  O'Brien,  Limited,  Renfrew,  Ont. 

SUNNY  SIDE  HEREFORDS 

Young  cows  and  heifers,  all  ages,  some 
choice  bull  calves  fit,  by  breeding  and 
individuality,  to  head  any  pure-bred 
herd;  same  breeding  as  Dury  Donald 
Junior,  champion  1920.  Priced  to 
suit  times.  A  pair  of  young  Billie 
"Goats  ready  to  wean. 
ARTHUR  F.  O'NEIL  &  SONS, 

Denfield,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Ont. 

GLENWOOD  SHORTHORNS 

are 

DUAL-PURPOSE. 

They  hold  Canadian  Milk  records 
and  also  win  in  the  show-ring.  If 
you  are  not  familiar  with  our  Toronto 
Exhibition  winnings  and  our  R.  0.  P. 
records,  let  us  send  them  to  you.  We  have  three 
young  bulls  for  sale  from  these  dams  and  by  our 
own  herd  sire.    Correspondence  solicited. 

EMERSON  N1E,  Nanticoke.  Ont. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Several  fine  young  bulls,  from  a  Toronto  prize 
winning  sire,  at  prices  ranging  from  $125  to  $200 
Also  a  few  heifers.  A.  DINSMORE,  Manager 
"Grape  Grange"  Farm,  Clarksburg,  Ontario 
\%  miles  from  Thornbury,  G.T.R. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Unsatisfactory  Oil. 

I  gave  an  order  to  a  representative  of  a 
company  for  a  half  barrel  of  oil  among 
other  things  to  use  in  my  tractor.  He 
claimed  it  superior  to  other  makes.  Now 
I  find  it  altogether  too  thick,  and  it  pre- 
vents me  from  starting  the  engine  without 
first  heating  it.  I  wrote  the  company 
about  it.  Can  I  legally  return  the  oil  to 
them  if  I  pay  the  return  freight?  I  have 
written  them  twice  but  they  do  not  give 
me  permission  to  return  the  oil.  I  find 
the  representative  charged  me  more  for  the 
oil  than  I  can  buy  more  suitable  oil  for 
and  I  prefer  to  send  it  back. 

Ontario.  E.  A 

Ans. — We  do  not  see  that  you  are  in  a 
position  to  do  so. 

Material  for  Silo— Tanning  Skin- 
Whitewash. 

How  much  gravel  and  cement  will  it 
take  to  build  a  silo  14  by  24  feet? 

2.  How  do  you  tan  a  cow's  hide? 

3.  How  is  a  permanent  glossy  white 
wash  made?  J.  M.  D. 

Ans.  1. — It  will  require  approximately 
35  cubic  yards  of  gravel  and  30  bairels 
of  cement. 

2.  The  following  is  a  recipe  sent 
in  by  one  of  our  subscribers:  Before  tan 
ning  a  skin,  soak  it  well  in  a  mixture 
made  as  follows:  Take  4  gallons  cold 
soft  water,  half  a  pint  soft  soap,  half  an 
ounce  borax,  half  a  pint  salt,  mix,  and 
immerse  the  skins.  If  skins  are  to  be 
tanned  with  the  hair  or  wool  on,  add 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Soak  from  2  to  6  hours.  After 
soaking,  if  the  hair  is  to  be  removed, 
put  the  skins  in  a  liquor  composed  of 
5  gallons  cold  water,  4  quarts  slaked 
lime,  and  4  quarts  hardwood  ashes. 
Let  soak  in  this  from  one  to  six  days, 
until  the  hair  can  be  easily  removed 
Then  put  skin  on  the  fleshing  beam  and 
scrape  well,  taking  off  all  particles  of 
flesh  with  the  fleshing  knife.  Now  re 
move  skin  and  wash  thoroughly  in  cold 
water,  and  scrape  off  all  surplus^water 
with  the  knife. 

Next,  place  skins  in  a  tan  liquor  made 
as  follows:  To  8  quarts  cold  soft  water 
add  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  pulverized 
oxalic  acid,  and  one  quart  salt.  Dissolve 
well,  then  put  in  the  skins,  covering  them 
well  with  the  liquor.  Leave  light  skins 
in  this  from  3  to  4  hours;  heavy  ones 
such  as  calf  skins,  etc.,  should  be  left  48 
or  more  hours,  or  until  tanned  through 
which  can  be  told  by  cutting  on  the  neck, 
the  thickest  part  of  the  skin. 

If  it  is  required  to  have  the  skin  extra 
soft,  the  following  liquid  should  be 
applied  to  the  skin  after  removing  from 
the  tan:  One  pint  soft  soap,  1  pint  tanner's 
oil,  or  neatsfoot  oil,  1  pint  alcohol.  Let 
dry  in,  then  dampen  with  the  mixture 
again  to  finish. 

As  all  skins,  when  drying,  full  up  or 
contract,  it  is  necessary  to  stretch  them 
in  finishing.  To  do  this,  take  the  skin 
before  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  and  place 
it  upon  the  beam  over  some  yielding 
substance,  or  a  sheep  skin,  flesh  side  up; 
then  take  the  fleshing  knife  and  care- 
fully push  the  edges  of  the  blade  over  it 
in  all  directions  until  it  is  stretched,  soft 
and  pliable. 

Last  of  all,  rub  the  fur  well  with  a 
mixture  made  of  equal  parts  bran  and 
clean  white  sand  or  sawdust.  Shake  out, 
and  the  work  is  done.  To  color  fur  or 
wool,  buff  color,  take  equal  parts  pul- 
verized, unslacked  lime  arid  litharage, 
mix  to  a  thin  paste  with  water,  and  apply 
with  a  brush.  By  using  several  coats, 
a  brown  tint  is  produced.  To  dye  black, 
add  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  and 
nitrate  of  silver.  To  color  orange  on 
wool  of  sheep  skins,  wash  out  all  grease 
from  the  wool,  then  take  an  ounce  of 
picric  acid  to  each  skin;  dissolve  in  soft 
lukewarm  water,  enough  to  cover  skin, 
and  add  alcohol  or  vinegar  to  set  the  color. 

3.  The  following  recipe  makes  a  good 
wash,  although  it  is  possibly  not  as  glossy 
as  you  would  like:  Slake  a  half  bushel 
of  fresh  lime  with  warm  water,  and  cover 
it  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Strain  the  liquid 
through  a  fine  sieve  or  strainer;  add  a 
peck  of  salt,  previously  dissolved  in  warm 
water;  3  lbs.  of  ground  rice,  boiled  to  a 
thin  paste  and  stirred  in  boiling  hot; 
add  one-half  pound  of  Spanish  whiting, 
and  one  pound  of  glue,  which  has  previous- 
ly been  dissolved.  Add  5  gallons  of  hot 
water  to  the  mixture,  stir  well  and  allow 
it  to  stand  for  a  few  days.  It  is  best 
applied  hot. 


Harnelbel  Scotch  Shorthorns 


Gainford  Supreme 


Herd  headed  by  Gainford  Supreme,  first 
prize,  Toronto,  and  Grand  Champion  at  Lon- 
don, 1919,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  the  great 
Gainford  Marquis.  Second  in  service,  Bal- 
cairn  Laddie  (imp.),  sired  by  Collynie  Golden 
Sun,  bred  by  Wm.  Duthie.  Some  fine  young 
bulls  for  sale.    Call  or  write  for  particulars. 

SAMUEL'  TRUESDALE,  Mgr. 

Harnelbel  Farms  -  Islington,  Ontario 

HARRY  McGEE,  Prop. 
61  Forest  Hill  Rd.  Toronto,  Ontario 


Weldwood  Farm  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 

Present  herd  sire  Weldwood   Lassies'  Lad;    dam,  Jean 

Lassie  13,891  pounds  milk  as  3-year-old. 

Bulls  from  6  to.10  months_of  age.    See  these  before  buying 

elsewhere. 

YnrlcQhirftC — Tw0  to  4    m°nths   of  age,  out  of 
■  VI  nSIIIICS  iarge  ijtter9.    prices  reasonabie. 


WELDWOOD  FARM, 


London.  Ont. 


CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  (December  15,  1921)  the  best 
lot  of  young  bulls  we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.    "No  business  no  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  Ontario 


Fairholme  Scotch  Shorthorns 


Represent  the  blood  of  the  three  great  sires 

"AVONDALE"       "GAINFORD  MARQUIS"       "ARCHERS  HOPE" 

These  are  undoubtedly  among  Americas  greatest  sires,  and_  probably  no  herd  in  Canada  carries  so 


much  of  this  breeding.    We  have  both  bulls  and  females  to  offer.    You  are 
welcome  at  "Fairholme"  at  all  times.    Give  us  a  call. 

St.  Jacobs  G.T.R.  ri  •  r\  • 

Eimira  c.p.r.  mmira,  Untario 


PERCY  DeKAY 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

IMPORTED  AND  CANADIAN-BRED 

We  are  now  offering  at  greatly  reduced  prices  a  number  of  imported  heifers  of  good  Scotch 
families,  all  safely  bred  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  great  imported  herd  sires.  Also  have 
a  number  of  choice  Canadian-bred  heifers  priced  to  sell — these,  too,  are  bred  to  our  own 
herd  sires.  Our  present  sales  list  in  bulls  is  made  up  mostly  of  imported-in-dam  calves 
They,  too,  are  priced  to  sell 

J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT 

Burlington  Station  and  Phone  FREEMAN.  ONTARIO 

Beach  Ridge  Scotch  Short  hornsl^?ee™%  and  bred 

bred  heifers,  good  individuals  and  well  forward  in  calf,  write  about  these.  Th^lamu'ies'are  of'rhp  h^'!" 
and  these  as  well  as  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  offering,  are  priced  to  sell.    We  guarantee  satisfaction 

R.  D.  HUNTER.  Exeter.  Ont. 


BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNriEIFERS^ 


(Home  bred  and  imported).    I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  youne  cows  »nH  ur  a 
All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  wives  bj 


heifers,  priced  right, 

their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  ten  and  twelve-month  calves 


JOHN  MILLER,  JR..  Ashh...,,,  Qnt. 


H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ontario— SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 


We  are  making  a  special  offer  of  a  massive,  low-set,  thick  bodied,  big  quartered  three  vear  r,iH  h  a 
bull,  that  has  proven^ an  unusually  good  sire.    We  guarantee  this  bull  right  in  every  way     Write  ox 


come  and  see  him.    Exeter  Station,  G.  T.  R. 


Scotch  Shorthomsl^S^^ 

^•^i!^^£^%!itt^^&ri^  bUUS        h£iferS  ^nbyV,oduU; 
Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON.  Hensall.  Ont 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


—Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365 
have  a  number  of  good  bull  " 


Will 


the  Champion  Ivanhoe  "122760  Und  ' "#ud-in* 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 


Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr. 


KYLE  BROS. 


his  full 
Drumbo,  Ont. 


ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCHSHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsden«  and  all  sired  bv  Lord  <?t  i 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prince 

1,  Bolton,  Ont. 


of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton.  C.P.R.    Palgrave,  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No 


GREEN  GROVE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 


Herd  heodedjby  Master  Marquis  =123326=,  which  is  a  full  brother  to  Gainford  Madze  thP  «r  a 
champion  female  of  Toronto,  1920,  besides  the  get  of  Master  Marquis  are  a  number  of  voumr  fh  u 
Gainford  Marquis,  Millhill's  Comet  and  Maxwalton  Manager  2nd,  among  which  are  some  rea^h  a 
headers;  also  females  of  different  ages  of  the  most  noted  Scotcn  families,  and  all  nrirpH  ™,  -„  3, 
GEO.  D.  FLETCHER  Erin  Station  C.P.R.  and  Phone  L  -D.  Erin  On?  b*' 

Fairview  Scotch  ShorthornsT.8"11  Ane^if^^uL^°rrth0Trn  herd.  cons^s  ?f  '^foiiowTngilnTi. 

lies:     Augusta.   Lavender,   Lancaster,   Missie,  Matchless  Mis, 
We  have  a  number  of  extra  fine  bulls 
ydesdales  wp  have  «>.«__!"_'-  -  uul13 
and  first-prize  winners  for  sale.  _Aljq  a_few l(Imp_.)  Shropshire  ewes. 


Ramsden,  Lovely,  Village,  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Clara  and  Mina. 

and  heifers  for  sale  at  right  prices.    All  sired  by  Royalist.    In  Clydesdales  we  have"  championsn?pDand 
ROBERT  DUFF  &  SON — C.  P.  R*        T.  R. — MYRTLE.  ONTAPin 

-When  in  want  of  Shorthorns  visit  our  hT^d7~We~haTp 
82  head  at  present  to  select  from— Minas  r  °  e 
Florences,  Emilys,  Red  Roses  and  Elizas;  good  milkers.  A  few  heifers  for  sale;  also  several  ' 
bulls  of  breeding  age;  thick,  level  mellow  fellows;  and  bred  just  right.  '  erai^young 


Spruce  Glen  Shorthorns 


JAMK.S  McPHF.RSON  *  SONS.  Dundallr  Ont. 


SHORTHORN  BULLS 

three  of  the  most  promising  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis,  that  have  for  dams  cow,  nf 
standing  individuality  and  the  most  fashionable  breeding.    Two  grandsons  of  C  I  ?  a 
Marquis.      Five  imported  bulls  that  for  individual  merit  and  breeding  are  not  ex^n  a 
this  side  of  the  water.    If  you  are  In  the  market  for  a  real  herd  bull  come  anrf  sff  Ju  on 

J.  A.  WATT,  Eloraf  Ont. 


DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORN^UlXs^ 


Five  splendid  individuals,  richly  bred  for  beef  and  milk;  reds  and  roans;  priced  very  low 
particulars,  or  come  and  see  them. 


Grand  River  Stock  Farm. 


Write  for 
H  A.  SCOTT.  Caledonia,  Onta 


tar'o 


Hillview  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns-^af t\v6^^^^^ 

pounds  as  matured  cows.  All  good  testers.  A  few  thick,  sappy  bulls,  fit  for  service  from  dam.  '  a 
by  Kitchener,  grandson  of  Dairymaid.     Accredited  herd.    Write  for  prices  to         '  snea 

D.  Z.  GIBSON,  Caledonia  Ont 

20,000  lbs.-Young  Holstein  Bdls-20^00lb^^^ 

are  the  sort  of  calves  we  are  offering,  and  several  are  ready  for  service.    If  you  are  interested  In  »  i 
distance  young  sire,  let  us  send  you  one  or  more  extended  pedigrees.    We  guarantee  the  individual"?^ 
as  well  as  the  price.  uudiity 

R.  HONEY  &  SONS  (Hastings  Station)  Dartfnr,!  Qnt. 


For  Sale:  Holsteins  of  Quality-0"6  9ho* 

ter  in  7  days;  also  a  number  of  heifers  due  to  freshen  in  February 
ing  quality.    Herd  under  test  for  accreditation. 

O.  S.  GRIESBACH,  R.R.  No 


bull 


_  ready  for  service  whoso 
dam  and  sire's  dam  average  30  lbs  of  but! 

My  prices  are  very  low  consider- 

1,  Collingwood,  Ont. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


Oak  Park  Holstein  Dis- 
persal. 

Following  the  announcement  of  a 
year  ago  that  Oak  Park  Farm,  Paris, 
Ontario,  had  been  sold,  a  public  sale  of 
the  great  Oak  Park  herd  of  pure-bred 
Holsteins  was  called  and  the  herd  was 
dispersed.  The  sale  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  sales  ever 
held  in  the  Province,  but  an  immediate 
tightening  up  of  the  money  market  at 
that  time  prevented  the  sale  of  the  five 
hundred  Oak  Park  acres,  from  going 
through,  and  this  was  left  on  the  hands 
of  W.  G.  Bailey  estate,  one  of  the  largest 
and  oldest  established  stock  farms  in 
Ontario,  minus  any  live  stock.  With  no 
other  prospective  purchaser  in  sight, 
there  was  no  other  course  left  to  the 
executors  but  to  re-stock,  which  was  done 
during  the  summer  of  last  year.  Early 
in  December,  however,  sale  negotiations 
were  again  under  way,  and  during 
Christmas  week  Oak  Park  became  the 
property  of  Andrew  M.  Stewart,  of 
Waba,  Ontario.  The  new  owner  is  to 
have  possession  by  February  1st,  and 


Puslinch  Plains 

Shorthorns 


We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a 
lot  of  bulls  as  there  are  in 
the  country  —  roans  and 
a  red  —  thick,  substantial 
and  growthy.  If  you  per- 
sonally select  your  bulls, 
look  ours  over. 


A.  Gordon  Auld,  R.R.  No.  2,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Arkell  Sta.,  C.  P.  R. 


MAPLE  SHADE 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 


Our  season's  offering  in  young  bulls  includes 
several  of  as  good  calves  as  we  have  ever  bred. 
Can  also  supply  a  limited  number  of  young  cows 
and  heifers,  imported  and  Can-bred. 

W.  A.  DRYDEN       Brooklin,  Ontario 


-SPECIAL- 

Shropshire  Ewes  to  lamb  in  March 
or  later.  Bred  to  an  Imported 
Buttar  Ram.  These  are  choice 
young  Ewes  of  the  best  Shrop- 
shire type  and  breeding.  Will 
be  priced  to  sell  as  we  need 
room  for  the  coming  lambs. 
Complete  satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS 

Queenston,  -  Ontario 


Live  Stock  Auctioneer 

ROBT.    T.  AMOS 

Moffat,  Ont. 

A  life  time  experience  with 
pedigreed  live  stock,  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  of  breeeders. 
Provincial  license.  Arrange  your 
dates  early.  Terms  in  keeping 
with  present  live  stock  con- 
ditions. Phone  Guelph  1720 
R.  2  Wire,  Moffat. 


CLOVERDALE 

Scotch  Shorthorns 

Write  us  for  anything  choice  in 
Scotch  pedigrees. 

Our  females  are  regular  breeders 
and  our  young  bulls  are  of  the  herd 
sire  sort.    Herd  headed  by  a  son  of  Gainford 
Marquis  (imp.)        OESTREICHER  BROS. 
Exeter  Stn.         -        -         Crediton,  Ont. 


for  this  reason  the  sale  has  been  called 
somewhat  hurriedly.  The  farm  imple- 
ments, sheep,  swine,  etc.,  are  scheduled 
to  sell  on  January  24,  and  the  Holstein 
herd  of  55  head  will  be  sold  on  the  day 
following.  All  sheep  and  swine  are 
also  pure-bred.  The  former  comprising 
some  fifty  Oxford  breeding  ewes  and 
twenty  shearling  and  ewe  lambs,  while 
the  swine  offering  is  made  up  of  seven 
Yorkshire  breeding  sows;  the  two  stock 
boars  and  about  25  young  sows  ready  to 
breed.  There  will  also  be  several  young 
litters  before  sale  time.  As  mentioned 
above,  these  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
and  the  cattle  sale  will  begin  at  noon  on 
Wednesday,  Jan.  25.  The  sale  of  the 
cattle  undoubtedly  brings  in  the  public 
sale-ring  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
offerings  yet  sold  in  Ontario.  In  fact, 
probably  no  other  sale  of  the  breed  has 
ever  had  the  advantage  of  having  had 
listed,  nearly  forty  females  bred  to  a  son 
of  a  world's  yearly  record  butter  cow. 
Lyon's  Pontiac  Champion,  the  Oak  Park 
herd  sire,  is  the  only  son  of  Bella  Pontiac, 
the  present  world's  record  butter  cow  for 
both  one  and  two  years'  production;  and 
as  this  sire  is  sold  for  delivery  to  a  United 
States  breeder  immediately  after  the  sale, 
the  Oak  Park  sale  will  be  the  only  op- 
portunity offered  to  obtain  females  bred 
to  this  great  sire.  Among  these  females 
are  included  upwards  of  a  dozen  cows 
with  records  running  up  to  31  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7  days,  and  over  30  one  and 
two-year-old  heifers  which  are  all 
daughters  and  granddaughters  of  good 
record  cows.  A  summary  of  these  also 
show  that  the  blood  of  many  of  the  best 
sires  of  the  day  are  strongly  represented. 
Fourteen  two-year-old  heifers  and  three 
yearling  heifers  are  granddaughters  of 
Avondale  Pontiac  Echo,  being  by  his 
best  sons,  such  as  King  Echo  Sylvia, 
whose  two  nearest  dams  average  36.73 
lbs.  of  butter  and  754  lbs.  of  milk  in  7 
days,  and  Pontiac  Echo  Sylvius  with  his 
two  nearest  dams  averaging  35.49  lbs.  of 
butter  and  869  lbs.  of  milk  in  7  days. 
Other  heifers  of  note  are  two  2-year-old 
daughters  of  May  Sylvia  Pontiac  Cornu- 
copia, a  three-quarter  brother  to  Cham- 
pion Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac;  another  of  the 
same  age  is  by  the  $3,000  sire,  Dutchland 
Pontiac  Colantha  and  from  a  sister  to 
the  sire  of  the  new  champion,  De  Kol 
Plus  Segis  Dixie;  while  others  include  a 
daughter  of  Plus  Inka  Artis,  brother  to 
May  Echo  Sylvia;  also  a  daughter  of 
King  Sylvia  Keyes,  which  has  5  sisters 
that  average  115  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  day; 
one  heifer  by  Roycroft  Clothilde  Echo, 
whose  4  nearest  dams  average  33,23  lbs. 
of  butter  in  7  days,  and  last  but  not 
least,  two  2-year-old  daughters  of  the 
noted  breeding  sire  King  Segis  Alcartra 
Calamity.  This  is  the  sort  of  breeding 
which  make  up  the  pedigrees  throughout. 
Their  individuality  is  considerably  above 
the  average,  and  to  make  them  still 
further  attractive  they  are  bred,  (in 
many  instances  near  calving)  to  the 
service  of  the  only  son  of  Bella  Pontiac, 
the  greatest  butter  cow  in  the  world. 
Further  particulars  regarding  the  offering 
will  be  given  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  each  issue  up  until  sale  date,  and 
catalogues  of  the  offering  complete  will 
be  sent  on  request.  Address  W.  G. 
Baily,  estate,  Paris,  Ont. 


Build  Bigger  and  Better. 

Every  Jersey  breeder  has  heard  of 
Baldwin's  Registered  Jerseys  and  every 
Jersey  breeder  knows  of  the  great  stable 
on  the  Baldwin  farm  that  houses  the 
Jerseys.  But  few  breeders  know,  however 
that  the  Baldwin  stable  is  now  336  ft. 
long,  so  is  just  300  ft.  longer  than  it  is 
wide.  E.  0.  Baldwin's  ambition  is  to 
milk  100  pure-bred  Jersey  cows,  and  with 
this  in  view  he  has,  during  the  past  season, 
added  75  ft.  unto  the  end  of  his  great 
dairy  barn.  The  Baldwin  herd  now- 
numbers  165  pure-bred  Jerseys,  of  which 
86  are  milking.  In  all  probability  Mr. 
Baldwin  will  be  milking  over  100  cows 
before  the  spring  of  1922. 

VV.   Elmo  Ashton. 


"Your  wife  seems  busy  these  days." 
"Yes;  she  is  to   address   a  woman's 
club." 

"Ah,  working  on  her  address?" 
"No;  on  her  dress." 


Eaton  Hall  Farm  Holsteins 

HIGH-CLASS  YOUNG  BULL— Born  January  11,  1921 

His  sire  is  a  son  of  AVONDALE  PONTIAC  E^HO,  the  great  son  of 
MAY  ECHO  SYLVIA.  The  calf's  dam  is  from  May  Echo  Champion 
full  brother  to  MAY  ECHO  SYLVIA,  and  has  a  full  sister  with  a 
yearly  record  as  a  2-year-old  of  780  lbs.  butter  and  18,032  lbs.  milk 
while  she  herself  has  made  as  a  junior  2-year-old  16.31  lbs.  butter  from 
3.76  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  Here  is  a  great  calf  from  a  herd  under  test 
for  ACCREDITATION  at  a  moderate  price.  Eaton  Hall  calves 
(at  all  times)  are  guaranteed  in  every  way.  Apply 

SUPERINTENDENT,  Eaton  Hall  Farm 

Eversley,  Ontario. 


SILVER    SPRINGS  DAIRY 
FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Offers  at  present  four  selected  young  bulls  at 

exceptional  prices.    Write  us  about  these: 
No.  1— Born  March  16,  1921.    Dam,  Jessie  De 

Kol  Hengerveld,  29.37  lbs.  butter  in  7 

days;  over  20,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  R.O.P. 
No.  2— Born  March  20,  1921.   Dam,  Tilly  Har- 

tog,  R.O.P.,  1920,  17,777.8  lbs.  Again 

running  on  test,  and  has  over  13,000 

lbs.  in  200  days. 
No.  3— Born  April2,  1921.     Dam,  Violet  Rose 

Pietertje,  R.  O.  P.,  1920,  20,132.3  lbs. 
'Again  running  on  test,  and  has  12,683 

lbs.  in  208  days. 
No.  4— Born  June  7,  1921.    Dam,  Cloverleaf 

Ormsby  Posch,  R.O.P.,  1920,  21,417.6 

lbs.    Again  on  test,  and  has  nearly 

8,000  lbs.  in  138  days.  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo — "our  senior  sire." 

r„l.s„„       J  „   •  „«.  «,.„„„„in„A  Sire  of  the  $12,750  Het  Loo  Pietertje— former 

Lalves  and  prices  guaranteed —  world's  record  2-year-old. 

JOHN  LUMSDEN     Farm  on  Aylmer  Road,  3  miles  from  Ottawa     18  Rideau  St.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Eriedale  Holstein-Friesians 

Special  Offering — Rattler  Lestrange  Lad 

Pired  by  Lestrange  Sarcastic  Lad  34946,  whose  dam  has  38.06 
lbs:  butter,  and  whose  three  sisters  average  33.67  lbs.  His  dam 
is  a  fine  large  cow,  with  24.07  lbs.  as  a  junior  four-year-old,  and 
will  make  over  30  lbs.  at  next  freshening.    Priced  right. 

H.  A.  SCHWEYER:  SELKIRK,  ONTARIO 

Three  Thirty -pound  Show  Calves 

HAMILTON  HOUSE  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  a  30-lb.  bull  that  is  a  show  bull  as  well,  write  us  regarding  these 
three  referred  to.  Quality  and  pedigree  considered,  we  guarantee  you  cannot 
duplicate  the  price  anywhere  on  the  continent.  We  also  have  lower  record 
bulls,  priced  accordingly,  and  just  at  present  could  spare  a  few  females. 


D.  B.  TRACY 


COBOURG,  ONT. 


Annandale  $1,000  Holstein  Sires 

The  sons  of  PRINCE  COLANTHUS  ABBEKERK  have  without  doubt  each  been  worth 
$1,000  or  more  to  every  Oxford  County  breeder  who  has  used  one.  The  get  of  no  other  sire 
shows  greater  individuality,  and  few  show  greater  production.  For  depth,  size  and  confor- 
mation use  a  son  of  Prince  Colanthus  Abbekerk.  We  have  several  ready  for  service,  and 
five  others  from  6  to  9  months  of  age.  To  breed  outstand  show  cattle  each  are  worth  a 
thousand,  but  we  are  pricing  them  all  below  $150.    Act  quickly — get  in  now. 

W.  PROUSE,  Annandale  Farm,  TILLSONBURG,  ONT. 

Record  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

April  show  calf — dam,  Belle  Tinsen  Posch,  30.02. lbs.  of  butter,  591  lbs.  milk  in  7  days; 
122.56  lbs.  butter,  2,387  lbs.  milk  in  30  days.  Sire — a  son  of  Baroness  Madoline,  34.49 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  and  over  1,120  lbs.  in  one  year.  Another  splendid  youngster,  born 
May  8,  from  Rosebud  Queen  De  Kol,  29/10  lbs.  of  butter.  619  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  Still 
another  calf  is  a  son  of  26.43-lb.  cow,  4-year-old,  and  one  other  is  from  a  23.44-lb.  cow. 
These  calves  are  priced  low  considering  quality,  and  we  can  also  spare  a  number  of  young 
cows  and  heifers. 

ROBERT  ALLINGHAM         R.  R.  No.  2,  Sarnia,  Ont. 

Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

 WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

Two  30-lb.  Holstein  Bulls  for  Sale 

Also  some  lower  record  ones;  all  choice  individuals.    If  you  wantsomething  good  the  price  won't  stop 
you.    Your  chance  to  secure  a  bargain  will  be  improved  by  writing  at  once. 

GEO.  SMITH  (Myrtle  Sta.,  C.  P.  R.,  G.  T.  R.)  R.R.  2,  Pert  Perry  Ontario 

C  •  i  Hnlcf0;nc — Present  offering:  Bulls  ready  for  service,  good  straight  individuals;  all 

rairmoni  noiolclllo  from  tested  dams  and  sired  by  Dutchland  Pontiac  Colantha,  whose  dam 


and  sire's  dam  each  made  a  yearly  world's  reoord. 
your  choice. 

Sebringville  or  Stratford  Stations. 


Priced  to  sell.    Write,  or  better  come  and  take 
P.  S.  ARBOGAST,  R.  2,  Mitchell,  Ont. 


Cloverlea  Dairy  Farms  Holsteinsi;™  ut^*£&^cl%£ 

bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  ^^lY^klESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1,  ColHngwood,  Ont. 

SILVER  STREAM  HOLSTEINS 

Special  offering — Four  choice  bulls  fit  for  service  from  dams  with  20,000-lb.  records,  and  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Baroness  Madoline,  a  34-lb.  cow  with  1,122  lbs.  butter  in  1  year.    For  fuller  particulars 

and  price,  write,  or  better,  come  and  see  them.  JACOB  MOGK  &  SON,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

u  jci0;n  R„1  U  Priroc    Shaltorprl  — We  have  several  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  that  we 

Holstein  Bui  is    rnces  onanerea  are  going  to  clear  regardless  of  price.  We  need  the  roomi 

and  if  you  want  a  show  calf  guaranteed  right  in  every  way,  write  about  these.  One  is  from  a  27.05- 
lb  3-year-old.  Another  is  from  a  29-lb.  cow.  with  over  100  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  day.  We  also  have 
females  to  spare  ^  ^  pox  &  sQNS 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

Is  you  want  a  young  bull  priced  moderately  write  us  about  a  28-lb.  calf  which  we  have  ready  for 
ight  service.  He  is  got  by  by  a  32-lb.  son  of  Avon  Pontiac  Echo.  Also  have  a  limited  number  of  females. 


SUNNYBROOK  FARMS 


Phone  Toronto,  Adelaide  3900 


Eglinton,  Ont. 


in3  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


select  herd  of 
and  have  at  all  times  for  sale  high-class  stock  of 
for-service  bull  and  12  heifers  of  breeding  age. 
Bell  Phone  6  R.  d. 


all  ages  and  both  sexes.    Special  offering:  Ready- 
C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Ont. 


January  12,  1922 
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Get  the  Truth  about 
The  Champion  Evaporator 

Everywhere  Grove  owners  testify  to  the 
worth,  the  high  value,  the  labor- 
saving,  the  profits  of  the  CHAMPION 
EVAPORATOR. 

Everywhere  it  is  demonstrating  it  can 
be  depended  upon  at  all  times  to  re- 
fine Syrup  of  the  highest  golden  quality 
that  is  most  in  demand  at  the  highest 
price.  It  makes  sugar  bush  profitable 
— removes  chance.  Proven  best  by  40 
years  of  successful  use. 

A  size  to  fit  every  need.  Easy  payment 
terms.  Write  for  Catalogue. — It  is  Free. 

The  GRIMM Mfq.CaLimited 

 56Wellinqton  St  ' 

MONTREAL. 


Modern  methods  making  Maple  Sugar 
and  Syrup,  described  in  booklet, 
"  Maple  Sugar  in  Canada."  Available 
Free,   Dept.  of   Agriculture,  Ottawa. 


CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guaran- 
tee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 

Bargains  in  AYRSHIRES 

5  bull  calves  3    months  old  out  of  the  best 
strains.    Price  Registered  and  placed  F.  O.  B 
J25  each.    Also  a  pair  of  extra  well 
grown  heifers  12  months  old  at 
875.00  each.      Write  for 
further  particulars. 

J.  B.  ROSS,       Meadowvale,  Ontario 

Streetsville  Telephone  and  Shipping  Station. 

Choice  Oxfords  for  Sale 

Ram  lambs,  ewes  and  ewe  lambs.  These  sheep 
have  showyard  type,  and  are  sired  by  high-class 
rams,  Heythrop  42  (imp.)  and  McKerrow  & 
So«>«'  4437.  Priced  consistent  with  the  times, 
and  absolute  satisfaction  assured. 

W.  T.  TILT.  R.  R.  NO.  6 
Brampton  Ontario 

JCENT  OR  ROMNEY 
MARSH  SHEEP 

The  hardiest  and  best  grazing  mutton  and  wool 
sheep  in  Great  Britain.  Successfully  acclimated 
wherever  they  are  required. 

Descriptive  pamphlet,  list  of  breeders  and  all 
information  from 

W.  A.  BALL 
12  Hanover  Square  London,  W.  1 

Vineyard  Yorkshires 

I  have  at  present  a  limited  number  of  bred 
sows.  Several  were  winners  at  Toronto  and 
London — They  are  of  my  own  breeding,  and 
priced  right.  Also  have  a  couple  of  choice  litters 
and  several  young  boars. 

Arthur  Welstead,  St.  Catherines,  Ontario. 

Rprlr  crtiroc — Boars  ready  for  service  and  boar 
ucittMiuea  pigs  rich  in  the  bIood  of  Lord 

Premier's  Successor  161500,  Grand  Champion, 
1914.  Champion  sire  of  1915,  1916,  1917.  His  de- 
scendants have  won  Grand  Champion  honors  at 
the  largest  and  strongest  shows  of  1919.  The 
Champion  Berkshire  barrows  of  1918  International 
were  double  grandsons  of  LordPremier's  Successor. 
We  have  shipped  many  Berkshires  to  Canada  with 
satisfaction  to  customers.  Prices  on  request. 
HOOD  FARM,  INC.  Lowell,  Mans. 

English  Large  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
or  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female. 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Lynnore  Stock  Farm,  Br  ant  ford 

 F.  W.  Cockshutt 

Chester  White  and 
Poland  -  China  Swine 

Choice  young  stock  at  moderate  prices.  Leading 
winners  at  the  best  shows. 

GEO.  G.  GOULD,  Essex,  Ontario 


Holsteins  Qualifying 
Under  Test. 

During  the  months  of  October  and 
November  there  were  thirty-four  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows  and  heifers  accepted  for  entry 
in  the  Record  of  Merit. In  the  mature 
class,  Mary  Changeling  Lee,  owned 
by  Bert  Leuszler,  Bright,  was  first  with 
28.74  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days.  She  was 
followed  by  Hengerveld  Dutchland  Daisy, 
owned  by  Geo.  Ellacott,  Monton,  with 
26.76  lbs.  butter,  while  in  third  place  was 
Colony  Ianthe  Newman,  owned  by  Colony 
Farm,  Essondale,  B.C.,  with  24.01  lbs. 
There  were  only  two  senior  four-year-olds, 
and  R.  H.  Mayberry,  Ingersoll,  had  the 
leader  in  Rose  Lyons  of  Cedar  Hedge, 
with  27.18  lbs.  The  other  entry  was 
Beauty  Changeling  De  Boer,  also  owned 
by  Bert  Leuszler,  which  gave  24.31  lbs. 
Joseph  Kilgour,  Eglinton,  had  the  only 
junior  four-year-old  in  De  Kol  Mercedes 
Queen,  with  21.99  lbs.  to  her  credit. 
Raymondale  Xanthine,  owned  by  D. 
Raymond,  Vaudreuil,  Que.,  with  25.51 
lbs.  butter,  was  the  best  senior  three-year- 
old,  while  Pontiac  Atlas  Francy  3rd. 
came  second  with  25.16  lbs.  She  is  owned 
by  J.  J.  Fox,  Guelph.  Wm.  Steinacker, 
Stratford,  had  Nierop  Netherland  Al- 
cartra  in  third  place,  with  20.85  lbs.  The 
only  junior  three-year-old  reported  was 
Hengerveld  Olga  De  Kol,  owned  by  Lake- 
view  Farm,  Bronte,  having  a  record  of 
15.72  lbs.  In  the  senior  two-year-old 
class  the  three  highest  were  Richfield 
Jane  Korndyke,  with  22.06  lbs.;  Pioneer 
Gift  Hartog,  with  21.48  lbs.;  and  Colony 
Lakeside  Newman,  with  19.20  lbs.  These 
cows  were  owned  by  M.  W.  Locke, 
Williamsburg;  W.  Rivers,  Ingersoll;  and 
Colony  Farm,  Essondale,  B.  C,  respect- 
ively. The  leader  of  the  junior  two- 
year-olds  was  Englewood  Purity  Waldorf, 
owned  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Clark,  Brockville, 
with  20.94  lbs,  while  a  stablemate,  Engle- 
wood Korndyke  Echo,  with  18.65  lbs. 
had  second  place.  In  third  place  was 
Colony  Marie  Newman,  owned  by  Colony 
Farm,  Essondale,  B.  C,  with  17.53  lbs. 

During  the  same  two  months,  fifty-two 
Holstein  cows  and  heifers  qualified 
in  the  Record  of  Performance  test.  In 
the  365-day  class,  Bella  Pontiac,  the 
world's  champion  butter  cow  leads  with 
the  wonderful  record  of  1,587.50  lbs. 
butter  from  27,191.0  lbs.  milk.  She  is 
owned  by  Thos.  A.  Barron,  Brantford. 
Gordon  S.  Gooderham,  Clarkson,  had 
Oceola  Pauline  De  Kol  in  second  place, 
with  1,108.75  lbs.  butter  from  27,450 
lbs.  milk,  while  in  third  place  was  Elm 
Grove  Lize,  owned  by  Robt.  J.  Mercur, 
Montreal,  with  873.75  lbs.  butter  from 
20,694  lbs.  milk  to  her  credit.  Daisy 
Rag  Apple  was  the  highest  in  the  four- 
year-old  class,  with  825  lbs.  butter  from 
19,089  lbs.  milk,  followed  by  Lady 
Faforit  Verbelle,  with  571.25  lbs.  butter 
from  11,802  lbs.  milk.  These  cows  were 
owned  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Blackburn,  Ganges, 
B.  C.  and  Geo.  Cooper,  Willowdale, 
respectively.  In  the  three-year-old  class 
Tussie  Princess  3rd,  was  the  leader, 
with  882.50  lbs.  butter  from  21,010  lbs. 
milk.  She  is  owned  by  H.  Bonsall, 
Westholme,  B.  C.  Manor  Keyes  Lady, 
another  cow  owned  by  Gordon  S.  Good- 
erham, gave  858.75  lbs.  butter  from  18,879 
lbs.  milk,  while  Colony  Grebegga  De 
Kol,  from  the  Colony  Farm  stables,  had 
a  record  of  807.50  lbs.  butter  from  19,416 
lbs.  milk.  Ardelia  De  Kcl  Tensen's 
fine  record  of  835  lbs.  butter  from  16,705 
lbs.  milk  tops  the  two-year-old  class. 
She  is  owned  by  Wm.  E.  Mason,  Simcoe. 
Strathmore  Canary  Pietje,  owned  by  C.  P. 
R.  Demonstration  Farm,  Strathmore, 
Alta.,  had  662.50  lbs.  butter  from  16.730 
lbs.  milk,  and  Canary  Calamity  Clay, 
owned  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural 
College,  Truro,  N.  S.,  gave  607.50  lbs. 
butter  from  15,307  lbs.  milk.  In  the 
305-day  division,  Hill-Crest  Sadie  May 
is  the  high  cow  for  the  year,  with  856.25 
lbs.  butter  from  22,376  lbs.  milk.  She  is 
owned  by  J.  A.  Campbell,  Brantford. 
Colony  Farm  had  the  second  highest  cow 
in  Colony  Contest  Segis,  with  786.25 
lbs.  butter  from  19,381  lbs.  milk.  Rose 
Feake  Segis,  owned  by  Jethro  Clarke, 
Swan  River,  Man.,  is  the  best  four- 
year-old,  with  570  lbs.  butter  from  12,860 
lbs.  milk.  Duchess  Aldermere,  from 
the  stable  of  J.  W.  Flett,  Duncan,  B.C., 
leads  the  three-year-olds  with  681.25 
lbs.  butter  from  13,664  lbs.  milk,  and 
Agassiz  Faforit  Sylvia  the  two-year-old 
with  490  lbs.  butter  from  12,561  lbs.  milk. 
This  latter  cow  is  owned  by  the  Experi- 
mental Farms,  Agassiz,  B.C. 


Spavin 

RING  BONE  — SIDE  BONE 
THOROUGHPIN 


No  matter  how  old  the  case,  how  tame 
the  horse,  or  what  other  treatment  has 
failed,  use 

Fleming's  Spavin  Ring  Bone  Paste 
$2.00  a  Bottle 

Intended  only  for  established  cases  of 
bone  spavin,  ring  bone  and  side  bone, 
causing  chronic  lameness.  One  applica- 
tion usually  enough,  sometimes  two  re- 
quired. Money  back  if  the  lameness  is 
not  cured. 


For  Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint,  Thorough- 
pin,  Capped  Hock,  etc.  causing  lameness 
and  recent  coses  of  bone  spavin  use 

Fleming's  Spavin  Liquid 
$2.00  a  Bottle 

Cures  lameness  without  scarring  the 
horse.  Neither  a  liniment  nor  a  simple 
blister.  Unlike  any  other  remedy.  Easy 
to  use,  only  a  little  required.  Money 
back  if  it  fails. 


FLEMING'S  VETERINARY  REMEDIES 

must  cure  or  price  is  refunded.  This  is  our  money  back  guarantee.  If  any  one  of 
Fleming's  Remedies  does  not  do  what  we  say  it  will  do  we  will  refund  its  price.  You 
to  be  the  judge — your  word  to  go. 

Fistula,  Lumpjaw,  Colic,  Sweeny 

are  among  the  ailments  for  which  we  have 
developed  guaranteed  remedies  that  have 
been  used  successfully  by  thousands  of 
Canadian  farmers  for  25  years. 

MANGE 

For  lice  or  mange  on  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  or  swine.  There  is  nothing  more 
effective  than  this  powder.  It  destroys 
all  parasites  on  stock.  Use  it  promptly 
giving  a  second  application  in  a  week  and 


you  will  thoroughly  clean  up  the  worst 
cases.  Fleming's  Lice  and  Mange  Powder 
50  cents  a  box. 

HEAVES 

A  run-down,  sluggish,  "heavey"  horse 
can't  pay  its  board.  Tone  up  its  system 
cure  the  heaves  and  your  horse  is  worth 
its  full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send 
to-day  for 

Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powders 
$1.00  a  box,  6  boxes  for  $5.00.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back. 


Write  to-day  for  Fleming's  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser.  It  is  FREE. 

IFLEMING  BROS.,  75 Church  St,  TORONTO,  0nt.| 

To  Our  Regular  Subscribers 

FOR  EACH  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

The  Farmer's  Advocate 
and  Home  Magazine 

That  you  send  in  at  the  new  reduced  rates 

ONE  YEAR  $1.50  THREE  YEARS  $3.00 

We  will  mark  your  own  subscription  forward  ONE  YEAR  FREE 
THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER  WILL  BE  EXTENDED  FOR  A  SHORT  TIME  ONLY 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LTD.,  London,  Canada 

"BRAMPTON  JERSEYS" 

Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited, 
;ither  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  Mood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON  ::  Brampton,  Ontario 

"CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD" 

PICKERING  FARMS,  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada 

Herd  headed  by  Buttercup's  Butter  Lad.  He  sold  for  $3,200  at  the  National  Jersey  Auction  Sale 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  U.S.A.,  when  eight  months  old.  His  sire,  Flora's  Queen's  Raleigh,  is  known 
as  the  "wonder  sire."  For  the  last  three  years  his  get  have  been  undefeated  on  the  American  Show 
Circuit.  His  dam,  Raleigh's  Eminent  Buttercup,  holds  the  world's  milk  records  up  to  60  days. 
She  gave  85.9  lbs.  milk  in  24  hours  under  official  test,  and  averaged  83  lbs.  for  one  week.  She  was 
also  a  champion  in  the  show-ring.  For  combined  type  and  production  she  is  considered  by  many  the 
greatest  cow  the  Jersey  breed  has  yet  produced. 

R.  J.  FLEMING,  92  King  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Rolimnnt  Farm  lorcov  ^norial  We  can  sel1  y°u  more  individuality  and  breeding  for 
DeillllUIll  1  drill  Jersey  opeLIdl  your  money  than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
for  years.  Just  a  few  of  our  specials —  a  15-month  bull  from  almost  a  7000-lb.  2-year-old;  a  13-months 
son  of  a  cow  with  over  8000-lbs.  in  8  months;  a  14-months  calf  from  our  best  winning  show  cow  and 
another  11-months  calf  from  a  sister  of  a  Thrater  cup-winning  imported  cow.  Write  at  once  about  these 
calves  as  well  as  our  offering  in  females     Papple  Bros.  (Stop  27  Hamilton  Radial)  R.R.  No.  1  Ont. 


( i 


HIGHLAND"  AYRSHIRES 


-A   herd  of  50   head  of  large,  deep-bodied' 
heavy-milking  cows,  with  well-balanced  udders 
and  large  teats.    All  with  R.  O.  P.  records  completed  or  now  on  test.    Three  good  bulls  now  ready 
for  service.    Wrife  for  extended  pedigrees. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Ayer's  Cliff,  Que. 

A  Son  of  the  $60  000  ^ inancia'  Beauty  King  is  the  sire  of  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  now 
*    »        offering.  These  three  youngsters  are  just  ready  for  service,  and  all  have 
good  official  record  dams.    Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices  on  these  bulls.  Their  individuality  is  of  the 
best,  and  you'll  like  the  price.    We  also  have  a  few  females  to  offer.     Cattle  tubercular  tested. 

Woodbridge  C.  P.  R.    Concord  G.  T.  R.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

LINCOLNS  and  ROMNEYS 

Lincoln  rams  for  sale  from  the  great  breeding  and  sho£  ram,  Wrights  236, 
twice  winner  of  the  American  Sheep  Breeders'  prize  at  Chicago,  all 
breeds  competing.    We  can  also  spare  a  few  Lincoln  ewes. 
Can  meet  any  request  for  high-class  Romneys 
imported  or  Canadian-bred. 
J.  H.  PATRICK  &  SON,  -         -  Ilderton,  Ontario 

NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  and  SHORTHORNS 

For  quick  sale — 2  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  sired  by  Primrose  Duke 
107542;  females,  all  ages,  roan  and  reds.  20  sows  from  3  mos.  to  10  mos.  old — some  are  bred  for  March 
and  April  farrowing.    Prices  right.  Long  Distance  Phone. 

A.  A.  COLWILL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  all  ages.    English,  Canadian  and  American  strains. 
Can  supply  pairs  not  akin. 
G.  L.  SMITH,  Sanford  Farm  MEADOWVALE,  ONTARIO 

INVERUGIE  TAMWORTHS 

Raise  the  kind  of  bacon  England  wants.    Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow;  big  type  boars,  all 

ages;  pairs  not  akin;  100  to  choose  from. 
LESLIE  HADDEN,  Box  264  Sunderland,  Ontario 
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Ask  Us  Now 

This  test  will  delight  you 


Again  we  offer,  and  urge  you  to  ac- 
cept, this  new  teeth-cleaning  method. 

Millions  now  employ  it.  Leading 
dentists,  nearly  all  the  world  over, 
are  urging  its  adoption.  The  results 
are  visible  in  whiter  teeth  wherever 
you  look  today. 

Bring  them  to  your  people. 

The  war  on  film 

Dental  science  has  declared  a  war 
on  film.  That  is  the  cause  of  most 
tooth  troubles.  And  brushing  meth- 
ods of  the  past  did  not  effectively 
combat  it. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  Then  night  and  day  it  may  do 
serious  damage. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the 
teeth  look  dingy.  It  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Millions- of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  Very  few  people  have  es- 
caped the  troubles  caused  by  film. 

Two  film  combatants 

Now  two  combatants  have  been 
found.  Many  careful  tests  have  proved 
their  efficiency. 

A  new-day  tooth  paste  has  been 
created,  and  these  two  film  combat- 
ants are  embodied  in  it.  The  paste  is 
called  Pepsodent. 


Now  every  time  you  brush  your 
teeth  you  can  fight  those  film-coats 
in  these  effective  ways. 

Also  starch  and  acids 

Another  tooth  enemy  is  starch.  It 
also  clings  to  teeth,  and  in  ferment- 
ing it  forms  acids. 

To  fight  it  Nature  puts  a  starch 
digestant  in  saliva.  She  also  puts 
alkalis  there  to  neutralize  the  acids. 

Pepsodent  multiplies  the  salivary 
flow.  It  multiplies  the  starch  digest- 
ant in  the  saliva.  It  multiplies  the 
alkalis.  Thus  these  teeth  protecting 
forces,  twice  a  day,  are  much  in- 
creased. 

They  must  be  done 

These  things  must  be  done.  Teeth 
with  film  or  starch  or  acids  are  not 
white  or  clean  or  safe.  You  know 
yourself,  no  doubt,  that  old  tooth- 
brushing  methods  are  inadequate. 

See  what  the  new  way  does. 

Make  this  pleasant  ten-day  test  and 
watch  your  teeth  improve. 

A  few  days  will  tell 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as 
the  film-coats  disappear. 

Do  this  now.  The  effects  will  de- 
light you  and  lead  to  constant  de- 
lights. To  all  in  your  home  they  may 
bring  new  beauty,  new  protection  for 
the  teeth.  ' 


MADE  IN  CANADA 


Bawaa^^n  Canada  a 

REG.  IN  ■■^■BBKBBBBBBm 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

The  scientific  film  combatant, 
.which  brings  five  desired  effects. 
Approved  by  modern  authorities 
and  now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere.  All  druggists 
supply  the  large  tubes. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 


770f 
Can 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  614,118  Sherbourne  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Mail  10-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


ONLY  ONE  TUBE  TO  A  FAMILY 


How  can  you  LIBERTY 

afford  to  be  with  " Pf  Jii 
out  one  when  the  If AunLK 
price  is  so  low  ? 


A  Canadian  Product  of  Merit 

manufactured  by  Lundy  Products  Limited  in  two  styles.  Belt-drive 
and  Electric.  Write  to-day  for  illustrated  folder  giving  full  par- 
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Our  School  Department. 


The  Origin  of  Dairy 
Breeds. 

(Continued  from  last  issue.) 

In  last  week's  issue  a  very  complete 
story  regarding  the  origin  and  character- 
istics of  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires  was  given 
in  this  department.  We  are  concluding 
the  story  here  with  a  like  description  of 
the  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  French- 
Canadian,  also  taken  from  Prof.  Toole's 
Book  of  Live  Stock. 

The  Jersey. 

The  Jersey  breed  had  its  origin  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  the  largest  of  what  are 
known  as  the  Channel  Islands  in  the 
English  Channel.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Jersey,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  originated 
from  cattle  brought  to  the  Island  from 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  previous  to  the 
time  the  Island  became  a  British 
possession  in  1204.  Jersey  cattle  are 
bred  exclusively  on  the 
Island,  and  the  Jersey 
breeders  are  protected  by 
a  law  which  prohibits 
bringing  live  cattle  to  the 
Island  except  for  im- 
mediate slaughter.  Real 
improvement  in  the  Jersey 
breed  began  about  1833  by 
the  formation  of  an  agri- 
cultural society  on  the 
Island. 

The  Jersey  in   size  is 
small  or  just  under 
medium.       Mature  cows 
will   weigh   from  around 
eight  hundred  up  to  eleven 
hundred  pounds,  with  most 
of    them    running  from 
nine  hundred  to  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  bulls 
may  weigh  anywhere  from 
eleven  hundred  up  to  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  with  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen    hundred    pounds   as   a  good 
average.    In  color  the  Jersey  may  be  any 
one  of  several  shades  of  fawn,  yellowish, 
grayish  and  brownish  fawn  predominat- 
ing, very  often   with  white  markings, 
chiefly  on  the  underline  and  legs.  The 
Jersey  is  outstanding  in  dairy  type.  The 
head  is  very  clean-cut  and  comparatively 
short,  with  a  slightly  dished  face  and 
great  width  between  the  eyes  and  over 
the  forehead.    The  eyes  are  large  and 
very  prominent.    The  neck  is  very  lean 
and  muscular.    The  shoulders  are  often 
a  little  prominent,  but  the  withers  are 
sharp  and  distinct.  Depth 
at  the  heart  is  character- 
istic, but  very  often  Jerseys 
lack  thickness  through  this 
region.     The  back  should 
be  strong  and  straight,  but 
many  good  Jerseys  show 
a  slight  weakness  in  this 
particular.    For  the  size 
of  the  animal  the  spring  of 
rib  is  great  and  the  middle 
large.  The  rump  is  usually 
long,  wide  and  level  and 
the  thighs  are  very  thin, 
giving    that  cat-hammed 
appearance  of  the  extreme 
dairy    type.    The  udder 
should  be  large  and  well- 
balanced,  although  Jerseys 
have   been   criticized  for 
lack  of  capacity  in  udder,  and  for  lack  of 
development  of  fore  udder.    The  teats 
should  be  large  and  well  placed,  and  the 
milk  veins  large,  long  and  very  crooked. 

The  Jersey  is  one  of  the  earliest- 
maturing  breeds,  is  hardy  and  prolific, 
and  while  not  under  average  conditions 
an  extra  heavy  producer  of  milk,  the  high 
percentage  of  butter-fat  and  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  feed  consumed 
make  the  Jersey  a  valuable  proposition 
in  catering  to  a  cream  or  butter  trade. 
The  Jersey  is  a  great  family  cow  and  a 
great  butter-fat  producer,  and  enjoys  a 
goodly  measure  of  popularity  in  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
many  other  countries.  During  recent 
years  Polled  Jerseys  have  been  developed 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Guernsey. 

Guernsey  cattle  had  their  origin  on 
the  Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Alderney 
in  the  Channel  group.  It  is  likely  that 
the  cattle  used  in  the  making  of  the 
breed  came  from  Brittany  and  Normandy. 


The  improvement  of  the  breed  started 
about  1824,  and  Guernsey  breeders  are 
protected  the  same  way  as  Jersey  breeders 
are  by  an  ordinance  which  prohibits  the 
importation  of  cattle  to  the  Island,  except 
for  immediate  slaughter. 

The  Guernsey  is  larger  than  the 
Jersey,  slightly  coarser  and  rougher  and 
would  rank  as  medium  in  size,  eleven 
hundred  pounds  being  considered  a  fair 
weight  for  a  cow,  and  about  sixteen 
hundred  pounds  as  a  good  weight  for  a 
bull,  although  some  good  individuals  run 
a  little  under  or  considerably  over  these 
weights.  In  color,  the  Guernsey  is  de- 
scribed as  yellowish  red,  or  brownish 
fawn  with  black  or  brindle,  and  very 
frequently  with  white  markings,  particu- 
larly on  the  underline  and  leg. 

The  Guernsey  has  increased  in  popu- 
larity as  a  milk  producer,  but  is  noted, 
like  the  Jersey,  for  the  production  of 
butter-fat,  ranking  a  little  ahead  of  the 


A  Winning' Jersey. 

Jersey  in  milk  production,  and  only  very 
slightly  lower  in  percentage  production 
of  milk  fat.  The  Guernsey  has  gained  a 
good  deal  of  favor  in  England,  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Australia,  and  a 
few  herds  have  been  established  in 
Canada,  but  so  far  this  good  breed  has 
not  made  phenomenal  progress  in  Canada. 
The  cattle  are  hardy,  prolific,  attractive, 
and  of  good  dairy  type,  and  the  breed  is 
certainly  deserving  of  attention. 

The  French-Canadian. 
French-Canadian  cattle  had  their  origin 
in   the   Province   of   Quebec,  Canada, 
where  cattle  of  the  type  were  introduced 


A  Typey  Guernsey  Cow. 

by  the  French  settlers  as  early  as  1620, 
and  up  to  1850  they  were  practically 
the  only  cattle  in  the  Province  outside 
of  a  few  Ayrshires  and  Shorthorns. 


AJHigh-Producing  Holstein. 
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The  Liberal  party,  in  power,  seems  to  find  the  Senate 
useful. 


Many  winter  hours  can  be  profitably  spent  repairing 
machinery,  replacing  broken  parts  and  giving  the  imple- 
ments a  general  overhauling. 


The  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  is  well 
organized  for  production  purposes,  but  is  unprepared 
to  cope  with  marketing  problems. 


"Titles  are  all  right  but  they  are  on  the  wrong  people," 
says  a  strenuous  objector.  The  Senate  would  not  be 
so  bad  either  if  it  had  seats  enough  to  go  round. 


•  The  treaty  giving  Erin  the  status  of  a  free  state  was 
approved  in  the  Dail  by  a  majority  of  seven.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  want 
peace. 


Agriculture  is  a  big  industry  with  a  vast  output  to 
market  overseas.  Would  it  not  be  good  policy  to  have 
a  special  trade  commissioner  in  the  Old  Country  to 
drum  up  business? 


The  Attorney  General  is  having  legislation  drafted 
to  protect  unwary  investors.  This  Bill  when  presented 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  should  have  the 
undivided  support  of  the  House. 


Barn-yard  manure  applied  as  a  top  dressing  to 
meadows  will  possibly  give  larger  returns  than  if  applied 
to  any  other  crop.  The  winter  so  far  has  been  favorable 
to  the  using  of  the  manure  spreader. 


When  reading  a  book,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  notes 
for  reference,  and  also  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand  so 
as  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  of  certain  words. 
This  helps  to  enlarge  one's  vocabulary. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  draw  the  gravel  for  that 
concrete  walk  to  the  stable,  which  you  have  been  think- 
ing about  for  several  years.  When  the  teaming  is  left 
until  summer,  the  work  is  too  frequently  passed  up  for 
another  year. 


The  first  step  that  should  be  taken  to  improve  our 
connections  with  the  bacon  trade  is  to  produce  the 
right  type  of  hog,  and  the  next  step  is  to  produce  more 
of  them.  Everyone  should  take  the  first  step;  the  second 
will  be  taken  when  price  and  conditions  warrant. 


G.  G.  Publow,  Chief  Dairy  Instructor  for  Eastern 
Ontario,  claims  that  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of-cheese- 
makers  in  Eastern  Ontario  are  qualified  to  operate  the 
Babcock  tester.  Cheesemakers  owe  it  to  their  patrons 
to  qualify  themselves  speedily  for  this  important  work 
in  dairy  improvement. 


Many  of  the  war  debts  incurred  were  so  stupendous 
that  Britain,  at  least,  realizes  how  impossible  it  will  be 
for  some  of  the  weaker  countries  to  ever  pay  in  full. 
Lloyd  George  has  intimated  that  Great  Britain  might 
hand  some  of  her  creditors  a  receipt  for  a  part  of  the 
debt  at  any  rate,  and  thus  build  up  the  value  of  European 
currency  so  trade  may  be  resumed. 


Canadian  agricultural  products  meet  with  the  keenest 
kind  of  competition  on  the  world's  market,  and  yet  our 
Government  officials  have  to  strive  and  urge  for  years 
before  producers  will  agree  to  make  any  change  in  their 
methods  or  adopt  new  measures  to  improve  quality.  The 
more  alert  and  progressive  countries  are  getting  a  foot- 
hold where  Canada  was  formerly  an  unrivalled  seller. 


Blue  Sky  Laws. 

If  the  Honorable  Mr.  Raney,  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ontario,  brings  down  his  promised  blue  sky  legisla- 
tion at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  it  should  have 
the  unstinted  support  of  all  members.  Amendments, 
of  course,  may  be  necessary,  but  any  reasonable  re- 
strictions on  stock  jobbing  and  the  peddling  of  valueless 
securities  should  be  made  law  at  once.  This  country, 
and  particularly  rural  parts,  is  over-run  with  stock 
salesmen,  who  are  swapping  worthless  parchment  for 
good  money,  and  the  laws  regulating  this  kind  of  trading 
are  lamentably  inadequate.  We  are  now  getting  the 
back-wash  from  many  States  of  the  Union  where  these 
speculation  experts  have  been  made  outlaws  by  just 
and  drastic  legislation.  We  should  make  haste  to  limit 
the  depredations  of  unscrupulous  stock  salesmen  and 
dishonest  or  ill-advised  promoters.  Rural  members  in 
the  Legislature  should  feel  a'keen  sense  of  responsibility, 
for  rural  people,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  crooks 
and  turns  of  finance,  now  constitute  a  large  proportion 
of  the  victims  of  these  ill-starred  financial  adventurers. 

We  understand  that  the  forthcoming  legislation  will 
demand  that  the  stamp  of  approval  be  placed  on  the 
offerings  of  any  new  concern  by  a  competent  tribunal 
before  they  can  be  put  on  the  market.  This  will  give  a 
measure  of  protection  and  help  to  steer  uninitiated  in- 
vestors off  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  the  investment  market. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Bill  will  have 
the  support  of  bankers,  brokers  and  all  financial  institu- 
tions doing  a  legitimate  business.  .  Money  invested  in 
fake  or  ill-advised  promotions  is  withdrawn  from  the 
circulation  that  keeps  homes  supplied  and  business  good. 
All  agencies  handling  good  securities,  sound  collateral, 
or  lawful  currency  desire  to  see  the  public  protected. 


An  Authoritative  Statement  for 
Dairymen. 

In  our  report  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Dairy- 
men's Association  for  Eastern  Ontario  last  week,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  a  paper  delivered  by  J.  A.  Ruddick, 
Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Commissioner,  Ottawa,  and 
the  publication  of  this  paper  in  full  was  promised  in  an 
early  issue.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Ruddick  has  delivered 
another  paper  on  another  phase  of  the  dairying  industry 
at  the  convention  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of 
Western  Ontario,  which  met  last  week  in  London  and  a 
report  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  this  issue.  A  careful 
study  of  these  two  addresses  reveals  the  fact  that  there 
is  to  be  found  in  them  an  unusual  amount  of  very  useful 
information,  which  will  bear  the  most  thorough  perusal 
on  the  part  of  everyone  interested  in  the  dairying 
industry  in  Canada.  Mr.  Ruddick  is  in  a  position  to 
deal  with  his  subjects  in  a  manner  that  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  other  person  in  the  Dominion  and  the 
fact  that  he  has,  at  this  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
so  thoroughly  reviewed  the  :onditions  relating  to  pro- 
duction and  marketing  in  practically  all  of  the  dairy 
countries  of  the  world,  is,  we  believe,  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  the  publication  of  this  review  in  full. 

With  this  in  mind,  therefore,  we  have  divided  these 
two  addresses  into  the  four  parts  into  which  they  seem 
naturally  to  fall,  namely,  a  review  of  the  production  and 
extent  of  the  dairying  industry  in  those  countries  which 
are  our  competitors  on  the  markets  of  the  world;  a  review' 
of  the  systems  of  marketing  in  vogue  in  these  countries; 
a  special  study  of  dairy  production  and  marketing  in 
New  Zealand,  which  Mr.  Ruddick  regards  as  the  future 
great  dairy  country  of  the  world  and,  therefore,  our 
greatest  competitor;  and  finally,  a  review  of  dairy  pro- 
duction and  the  system  of  marketing  which  has  been 
developed  in  Canada,  with  some  timely  suggestions  as 
to  the  steps  which  we  must  take  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  dairy  products  and  our  position  on  the  British  market 
which,  after  all,  is  the  biggest  export  market  to  which 
any  country  can  cater.    In  these  four  articles  will  be 


summed  up  the  situation  as  it  exists  for  the  Canadian 
dairy  farmer  and  it  should  be  needless  for  us  to  urge 
that  every  individual  interested  in  the  industry  make  the 
theme  the  subject  of  intelligent  study.  So  interested 
were  the  dairymen  present  at  the  Eastern  Ontario 
convention  that  they  asked  that  these  addresses  be 
printed  so  as  to  give  them  the  widest  possible  distri- 
bution, and  we  feel  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  is  only 
rendering  the  service  to  which  our  readers  are  entitled 
when  we  devote  the  necessary  amount  of  space  to  the 
publi  ation  of  both  addresses  in  full  at  this  time. 


A  Bureau  of  Markets  Needed. 

The  urgent  need  of  a  Bureau  of  Markets  within  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  em- 
phasized by  the  strong' representation  agriculture  has 
in  the  new  parliament.  The  Honorable  Mr.  Mother- 
well has  spent  forty  years  in  a  part  of  Canada  where 
marketing  was  a  bigger  problem  than  production  and 
he  has"  been  transferred  to  the  larger  field  just  at  a  time 
when  markets  rather  than  production  are  the  dominat- 
ing problem  confronting  the  industry  over  which  he 
officially  presides.  The  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  has,  in  the  past,  paid  special  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  manufacturing  industry  and  being 
officered,  as  it  is,  by  a  staff  of  men  unacquainted  with 
agriculture  we  cannot  look  for  activities  there  that  will 
give  the  service  the  industry  requires  now.  The  new 
Minister  of  Agriculture  would  be  doing  something  con- 
structive and  exceedingly  helpful  if  he  effected  sufficient 
reorganization  of  his  Department  to  provide  a  live, 
progressive  energetic  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Farmers  are  prepared  to  produce  and  produce 
abundantly  but  they  will  not  speed  up  until  they  have 
tangible  evidence  that  the  Dominion  Government  is 
doing  its  part  to  open  new  trade  channels  and  expand 
the  markets  for  agricultural  products. 

Various  Branches  of  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  already  doing  good  work  but  their 
activities  should  be  co-ordinated  into  a  marketing 
branch  prepared  to  render  the  service  the  industry 
demands.  We  also  need  an  alert  and  aggressive  busi- 
ness man  overseas  who  as  trade  commissioner  would 
promote  the  sale  of  Canadian  products  and  give  us  some 
opportunity  to  compete  with  other  countries  which 
have  already  shown  more  initiative  and  progressive- 
ness  in  this  matter. 


Some  Vital  Live- Stock  Topics. 

Where  better  than  the  annual  breeders'  meetings, 
to  be  held  in  Toronto,  could  steps  be  taken  to  inject 
some  enthusiasm,  determination  and  action  into  the 
live-stock  industry?  True,  the  delegates  assembled 
there  do  not  represent  the  commercial  producers  of  this 
country  (they  are  breeders  of  pure-breds  and  go  to 
transact  the  business  of  their  respective  associations) 
but  they  are  live-stock  men,  closely  in  touch  with  the 
whole  live-stock  business  and  in  the  best  position  to 
set  an  example  of  confidence,  progressiveness  and  action. 
Anything  they  might  do  would  not  boost  the  price 
of  cattle  or  hogs  immediately,  but  surely  they  are  in  a 
position  to  offer  some  advice  and,  perhaps,  mild  ex- 
hortations that  would  stabilize  conditions,  inspire  con- 
fidence, improve  our  markets  and  marketing  methods, 
and  help  the  industry  generally.  The  pure-bred  breeders 
are  not  expected  to  revolutionize  things  altogether  but 
they  are  a  shrewd,  far-seeing,  influential  bunch  of  men, 
and  they  should  throw  the  combined  strength  of  their 
organizations  behind  all  worthy  movements.  These 
keymen  of  the  industry  are  expected  to  lead  and 
advance;  when  they  halt  or  stand  still  the  whole 
army  of  producers  becomes  immobile,  unprogressive 
and  discouraged. 

The  swine  breeders,  for  instance,  should  impress  upon 
the  Federal  Minister  of  Agriculture  the  extreme  neces- 
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printed  matter.  Criticisms  of  Articles,  Suggestions  How  to 
Improve  "The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine." 
Descriptions  of  New  Grains,  Roots  or  Vegetables  not  generally 
known.  Particulars  of  Experiments  Tried,  or  Improved 
Methods  of  Cultivation,  are  each  and  all  welcome.  Con- 
tributions sent  us  must  not  be  furnished  other  papers  until 
after  they  have  appeared  in  our  columns.  Rejected  matter 
will  be  returned  on  receipt  of  postage. 

13.  ADDRESSES  OF  CORRESPONDENTS  ARE  CONSID- 
ERED AS  CONFIDENTIAL  and  will  not  be  forwarded. 

14.  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  in  reference  to  any  matter  con- 
nected with  this  paper  should  be  addressed  as  below,  and  not 
to  any  individual  connected  with  the  paper. 

ADDRESS— THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE,  or 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  COMPANY  (Limited). 

London,  Canada. 


sity  of  investigating  overseas  conditions  with  regard 
to  bacon  production  and  marketing,  and  they  should 
at  the  same  time  give  consideration  to  the  improvement 
of  their  breeding  stock  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  fol- 
lowed in  Denmark  and  described  in  Thomas  Olsen's 
article,  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  January  5.  Mr. 
Olsen's  paper  was,  in  essence,  an  unequivocal  indictment 
of  our  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Federal  and  Pro- 
vincial, as  well  as  of  our  swine  breeders'  associations. 
We  shall  never  get  anywhere  in  the  bacon  market  until 
we  throw  off  this  Micawber-like  lethargy,  cease  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up,  and  begin  to  compete  with 
our  rivals.  It  is  up  to  the  swine  breeders  tc  start  some- 
thing. 

The  time  is  now  opportune  for  a  combined  drive  on 
the  scrub  bulls  which  have  not  yet  been  rooted  out. 
Various  agencies  are  at  work  replacing  scrubs  with  good 
pure-breds.  This  is  a  commendable  work  and  the 
breed  associations  should  get  behind  it  whole-heartedly. 
The  methods  employed  in  Oxford  County,  and  described 
in  our  issue  of  December  22,  are  worthy  of  adoption 
because  they  ensure  a  measure  of  co-operation  and  a 
contribution  from  pure-bred  breeders,  which  is  a  tangible 
expression  of  their  genuine  desire  for  improvement. 
The  present  valuations  placed  on  breeding  stock  make 
the  time  especially  opportune  for  scrub  bull  replacement. 

The  destruction  of  so  many  valuable  reactors  is 
another  matter  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  the 
cattle-breeding  associations.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
for  the  associations  to  salvage  many  of  the  valuable 
females,  at  least,  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  kind? 

There  are  two  matters  upon  which  the  sheep  breeders 
should  focus  attention:  The  consumption  of  lamb  and 
mutton  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  breeders  should 
back  up  the  Sheep  and  Swine  Division  of  the  Live  Stock 
Branch,  which  is  doing  such  good  work  in  this  direction. 
Furthermore,  the  sheep  raisers  of  Canada  might  recognize 
the  possibilities  of  the  Canadian  market  for  Canadian 
wool  and  throw  their  weight  and  influence  behind  the 
Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  Limited,  who 
have  already  demonstrated  the  potentialities  of  our 
domestic  market. 

The  annual  meetings  will  soon  be  held,  and  we  pre- 
sent the  above  suggestions  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  their  consideration,  and  action  leading  therefrom, 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  industry. 


How  Men  Are  Made. 

■By  Sandy  Fraser. 
•  u  ta^m'  tae  an  auld  acquaintance  o'  mine,  the 

ither  day,  and  he  was  tellin'  me  a  few  o'  his  troubles;  as  is 
natural  when  friends  meet  that  havena  seen  each  ither 
for  a  lang  spell.  It's  human  nature  tae  look  for 
sympathy,  wherever  its  tae  be  found,  when  ye  are  up 
against  it. 

Weel,  my  friend  was  talkin'  aboot  his  boys.  Me  had 
a  couple  or  three  o'  them  and  not  one  o'  them  would 
tak'  hauld  and  help  tae  Hn  the  farm.  The  auld  man 
was  daein'  the  best  he  could  all  by  himsel'.  Once  in  a 
while,  when  he'd  get  intae  a  pinch,  one  o'  the  boys  might 
gie  him  a  hand,  say  it  was  in  the  harvest-time  or  the 
hayin'.  But  maist  o'  the  time  they  would  be  in  the  near- 
by toon  or  awa'  tae  the  city  for  a  week  at  a  stretch. 

''They  juist  willna  dae  three  days  wark  hand- 
rinnin',"  says  the  auld  man,  "and  I've  had  tae  sell  off 
the  biggest  part  o'  the  stock  and  mak'  oot  the  best  I 
can  wi'  the  rest." 

"It  seems  like  as  if  the  young  people  o'  this  generation 
want  to  get  through  life  by  the  easiest  road  there  is, 
and  ony thing  that  looks  like  work  'gives  them  a  pain,' 
as  they  say.  When  I  was  a  young  chap  we  used  tae 
call  that  sort  o'  thing  juist  plain  laziness,  but  their 
feelin's  would  be  hurt  gin  ye  hinted  at  onything  like  that 
to-day.  They  call  it  'taking  the  good  of  life,'  but  one 
thing  or  the  ither,  the  results  are  the  same  and  there's 
naething  left  for  me  but  tae  sell  oot  and  move  intae 
the  toon." 

Sae  far  as  I  hae  been  able  tae  observe  I  wouldna  want 
tae  say  that  the  trouble  wi'  my  friend's  boys  is  vera 
general.  Maistly,  I  find  the  young  people  smart  enough 
and  willin'  tae  do  their  share  o'  the  wark.  They  want 
their  share  o'  fun,  of  coorse,  but  I  dinna  think  us  auld 
folks  were  ony  different  in  oor  day.  We  had  tae  be 
satisfied  «wi'  something  less  than  motor-cars  and  the 
"movies,"  hooever. 

But,  when  this  disinclination  tae  wark  for  one's 
living  gets  a  guid  hauld  o'  a  person,  it's  an  unco'  serious 
thing.  Laziness  rins  its  coorse  aboot  as  quickly  as 
ony  ither  disease  and  it  generally  lands  the  patient  in 
the  poorhouse  or  on  the  King's  Highway.  There's  an 
auld  proverb  that  says:  "If  a  man  will  not  work  neither 
shall  he  eat,"  and  auld  mother  nature  backs  this  up  in 
aboot  nine  cases  oot  o'  ten. 

I  mind  o'  hearin'  my  auld  uncle,  wha  was  great  at 
stories,  tellin'  aboot  some  lazy  chaps  he  pretended  to 
have  been  acquainted  wi',  in  his  day.  One  o'  these 
was  a  chap  that  had  lived  on  his  friends  till  they  got  tired 
o'  him  and  concluded  to  tak'  him  tae  the  kirkyard  and 
bury  him.  So.  they  pit  him  in  a  box  and  started  off. 
On  the  road  they  met  a  man  who  inquired  wha  was  in  the 
boxand  what  where  they  gaein'  to  dae  wi'  him. 

They  tauld  him  that  "it  was  a  mon  that  was  ower 
lazy  to  live  and,  consequently,  they  were  heading'  for 
the  graveyard  wi'  him.  "I  wouldna  dae  that,"  says  the 
man.  "I'll  gie  some  him  corn  that  will  keep  him  frae 
starvin'  for  a  while."  The  man  in  the  box  raised  his  head. 
"Is  the  corn  shelled?"  says  he.  "No",  replies  the  man, 
"but  you  can  shell  it."  "Drive  on,  boys,"  says  the 
man  in  the  box,  layin'  himself  doon  again. 

One  time  my  uncle  hired  a  chap  to  hoe  corn.  He 
sent  him  oot  to  the  field  and,  along  in  the  afternoon, 
he  went  over  to  see  how  he  was  gettin'  alang.  He 
found  the  fellow  lyin'  in  the  shade  o'  a  tree,  sound 
asleep.  My  uncle  wakened  him  up  and  asked  him  what 
he  thought  he  was  daein'.  "Oh",  says  the  lad,  "I  was 
juist  restin.'  "Man",  says  he,  lyin'  doon  again  and 
stretchin'  himsel',  "but  I  wish  they  called  this  'work'  and 
that  it  was  well  paid." 

My  uncle  used  tae  say  that  this  fellow  was  lazier 
than  onything  he  ever  saw  except  an  auld  yellow  dog 
that  he  owned,  at  one  time.  Whenever  this  dog  felt 
called  upon  tae  bark  he  would  lean  his  head  against  the 
wall. 

An  auld  preacher  we  had  once  used  tae  say  that 
laziness  was  a  guid  deal  like  money- — the  mair  a  mon 
had  o'  it  the  mair  he  seemed  tae  want. 

I  see  that  the  President  o'  the  United  Farm  Women 
of  Ontario  made  quite  a  speech  at  their  convention,  a 
month  or  so  back.  And  one  o'  the  reforms  that  she 
wanted  tae  see  brought  aboot,  in  the  farm  homes  o' 
Canada,  was  the  emancipation  o'  women  from  hard 
wark. 

Noo,  tae  a  wee  extent,  that's  a'richt.  But  we  want 
tae  be  vera  careful  that  we  dinna  overdo  a  reform  o' 
this  kind  and  get  oor  women  intae  the  habit  o'  gaddin' 
aboot  and  attendin'  tae  everybody's  business  but  their 
ain;  like  ower  money  o'  those  that  ye  will  find  in  the 
toons  and  cities  at  this  vera  meenute.  I  dinna  think 
there's  onything  quite  as  well  calculated  tae  keep  the 
average  woman  contented  and  oot  o'  mischief  as  plenty 
o'  cookin,'  dish-Washin',  floor-scrubbin '  and  waitin'  on 
the  men,  generally.  The  auld  sayin':  "Satan  finds  some 
mischief,  still,  for  idle  hands  to  do"  applies  particularly 
tae  the  female  portion  o'  society.  For  his  ain  protection 
a  mon  must  see  that  the  women  o'  his  hoose  dinna  rin 
oot  o'  a  job. 

Hooever,  to  change  the  subject  tae  one  o'  a  less 
dangerous  nature,  I  want  tae  tell  ye  what  work  did  for 
a  fellow  I  was  acquainted  wi',  a  number  o'  years  back. 

He  was  a  kind  o'  a  careless,  happy-go-lucky  chap 
and  a  wee  bit  given  tae  the  drink.  He  was  o'  the  sort 
that  are  sae  fond  o'  wark  that  they  are  liable  tae  lie 
doon  beside  it  at  any  time.  And  naebody  had  ony  idea 
that  he  would  ever  be  ony  different.  But  he  surprised 
us  all,  one  spring,  by  gettin'  married  and  startin'  in  tae 
farm  a  hundred  acres  o'  land  that  belonged  tae  his  uncle. 

For  a  year  or  twa  he  found  it  a  pretty  rocky  road. 
His  auld  habit  o'  takin'  it  easy  was  unco'  hard  tae  shake 
off.  But  there  wasna  much  he  could  dae  but  stick. 
And  stick  he  did  until  he  got  tae  the  point  where  he 
began  tae  tak'  some  interest  in  his  job.  Frae  that  on  it 
was  easy.    To-day  he  owns  one  o'  the  best-built,  neatest 


and  best-worked  farms  in  the  toonship  in  which  he  lives; 
He  is  weel  respectit'  by  his  neibors  and  can  be  said  to  hae 
made  a  success  o'  life  in  ony  and  every  sense  o'  the  word. 
And  onyohe  wha  kens  all  the  circumstances  will  tell  ye 
that  it  isna  likely  that  he  ever  would  hae  been  worth  a 
copper  gin  he  hadna  got  himsel'  intae  a  corner  where 
the  habit  o'  work  was  just  forced  upon  him. 

)  The  three  great  necessities  o'  life  come  by  way 
o'  Work  and  we  hae  no  guarantee  that  they  can  be  had 
by  ony  ither  means.  They  are  health,  independence 
and  contentment.  Tae  have  to  gang  through  the  warld 
wi'oot  a  fair  share  o'  each  o'  them  is  an  unco'  tough 
proposeetion.    It's  mair  or  less  wasted  time. 

Seems  tae  me  it's  up  tae  all  o'  us  to  mak'  the  maist 
o'  oorsels  by  usin',  tae  the  best  advantage,  ilka  meenute 
that  has  been  given  us.  For  it  willna  be  lang  until 
"the  night  comes"  and  oor  chance  tae  wark  will  be  at 
at  end. 


Nature's  Diary. 

By  A.  Brooker  Klugh,  M.  A. 
Having  recently  returned  from  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
at  Toronto  it  seems  to  me  that  the  readers  of  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate"  might  be  interested  in  some  inv 
pressions  of  this  event,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  scientific 
affairs  in  Canada,  from  the  "inside",  as  such  impressions 
differ  a  good  deal  from  the  reports  of  the  proceedings 
as  given  in  the  daily  press. 

One  might  not  unreasonably  conclude,  from  the 
elaborate  program  of  papers  and  lectures  given  at  such 
a  meeting,  that  the  presentation  of  these  was  the  chief 
and  most  valuable  part  of  the  meeting.  Such  however, 
is  not  the  case,  for  these  papers  would  be  published  in 
any  event  and  would  thus  be  available  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal.  Be  it 
thoroughly  understood  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
wish  to  minimize  the  importance  of  these  papers.  To 
see  a  man  get  up  and  in  ten  minutes  present  conclusions 
which  it  may  have  taken  him  years  to  reach,  to  get 
the  very  cream  of  long-drawn-out  investigations  from 
the  man  who  has  actually  done  the  work,  is  very 
much  worth  while.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  meeting 
lies  in  meeting  the  men.  In  any  one  university, 
college  or  experiment  station  there  is  usually  but  one 
man  engaged  in  the  particular  line  of  research.  By 
means  of  the  scientific  journals  he  keeps  in  touch  with 
what  is  being  done  by  others  along  this  line.  If  he  is 
fortunate  some  of  his  colleagues  are  interested  in  his 
problem  and  are  able  to  aid  him  in  various  ways.  But 
as  far  as  the  particular  problem  is  concerned  he  is  still 
pretty  much  an  isolated  worker.  Now  at  the  meeting 
he  comes  in  contact  with  men  who  are  engaged  upon  the 
very  matter  upon  which  his  attention  is  concentrated, 
he  can  compare  notes  with  them,  he  can  get  advance  in- 
formation, on  some  aspect  of  the  problem  which  is  not 
yet  far  enough  advanced  for  publication,  can  get,  and 
give,  hints  and  suggestions  which  no  man  would  publish 
until  their  value  is  proven.  All  this  is  of  inestimable 
value,  but  greater  than  all  is  the  inspiration  he  receives 
from  contact  with  men  who  are  as  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  as  he  is  himself,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  finds 
his  work  appreciated. 

The  aspect  of  the  meeting  which  to  my  mind  ranks 
second  in  importance  is  the  discussion  of  the  papers. 
If  you  read  a  published  paper  you  get  the  ideas  of  the 
writer,  if  you  read  a  review  of  that  paper  you  again  get 
the  view  of  one  man,  but  in  the  discussion  of  the  papers 
presented  at  the  meeting  you  get  the  ideas  of  many 
workers,  and  very  probably  the  views  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  that  particular  line  of  investiga- 
tion. Furthermore  one  has  the  privilege  of  asking 
the  lecturer  questions  concerning  the  research  dealt 
with  in  his  paper,  or  perhaps  of  supplying  information 
in  regard  to  some  phase  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  great  meeting  which 
has  received  no  prominence  in  the  published  reports. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  brilliance  of  the  intellect, 
of  the  great  achievements,  of  many  of  the  men  who  were 
here  gathered  together.  This  is  true,  these  men  are 
simply  wonderful,  but  they  are  also  wonderfully  simple. 
In  fact  I  should  state  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  these  men  is  their  simplicity  and  naturalness  of 
manner.  The  entire  lack  of  the  exaggerated  ego,  of 
a  sense  of  their  own  importance,  is  such  a  delightful 
attribute  of  these  men,  that  it  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly  and  it  should  be  brought  home  to  every 
little  piffling  "local  celebrity"  who  gets  into  his  head 
that  he  "really  is  somebody,"  and  speaks  and  acts 
accordingly. 

The  enthusiasm  of  these  men  is  another  outstanding 
characteristic.  Each  and  every  one  of  them  is  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  "high  adventure,"  and  to  talk  to 
them  is  to  understand  the  force  which  keeps  them  at 
work  on  their  respective  problems,  which  enables  them 
to  overcome  difficulty  after  difficulty,  and  ultimately 
to  hand  over  to  humanity  some  priceless  heritage  which 
will  be  passed  down  the  ages.  And  theirs  is  the  spirit 
of  everlasting  youth.  Here  we  meet  a  man  of  seventy- 
five  years,  whose  name  has  long  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
honor-roll  of  his  science,  and  instead  of  any  hint  of  any 
idea  that  all  that'  is  worth  finding  out  has  been  found 
out,  we  find  him  just  as  keen,  just  as  vitally  interested, 
as  the  youngest  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  the  research 
workers.  As  one  young  man,  whose  privilege  it  was 
on  this  occasion  to  meet  many  of  these  eminentmen 
for  the  first  time,  remarked  to  me  "They're  quite  a 
bunch  of  boysl" 

There  you  have  a  picture  of  this  momentous  gather- 
ing from  the  "inside",  a  collection  of  men,  some  dis- 
tinguished looking  it  is  true,  but  most  of  them  very 
ordinary-looking  individuals,  all  quiet,  unassuming, 
and  kindly,  but  all  full  of  glowing  enthusiasm.  These 
are  the  men  who  are  bringing  about  the  "advancement 
of  science." 
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The  Outlook  for  Dairying  —  In  Four  Parts. 

Part  I.    Dairy  Production  the  World  Over,  with  Special  Reference  to  Our  Competitors. 

By  J.  A.  Ruddick,  Dairy  Commissioner,  Ottawa. 


IT  is  now  over  three  years  since  the  close  of  the  Great 
War,  which  had  such  a  disturbing  effect  on  all  in- 
dustries, not  excepting  the  dairying  industry.  Recon- 
struction, as  it  is  called,  is  not  even  yet  completed, 
but  the  position  with  respect  to  the  dairy  industry  is 
clearer  than  it  was,  and  the  present  seems  to  be  a  good 
time  to  take  stock  of  the  situation  in  order  to  determine 
as  far  as  may  be  possible,  what  the  future  has  in  store 
for  us. 

Mr.  George  Goodsir,  of  the  well-known  produce 
firm  of  William  Weddell  &  Co.,  London,  England,  in 
an  address  which  he  recently  delivered  on  reconstruction, 
when  speaking  of  the  effect  of  government  control  of 
industries  and  commerce  during  the  war,  stated  that, 
"whatever  evil  it  may  have  wrought  in  other  directions 
it  has  revealed  to  the  world  of  commerce  that  much 
good  in  the  way  of  broad  results  may  be  done  by  joint 
action  for  the  common  good  of  an  industry." 

Speaking  of  the  dairy  industry  in  particular,  and  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  government  control, 
he  stated  that,  "it  will  be  surprising  if  the  future  does 
not  witness  material  changes  in  the  general  conduct  of 
that  great  trade.  The  purchase  by  the  government 
of  a  whole  season's  output  of  cheese  or  butter  from 
New  Zealand  or  Argentine  at  an  all-round  price  in 
each  case  has  put  ideas  into  the  minds  of  producers 
which  are  likely  to  bear  fruit  in  the  future  in  the  direction 
of  securing  some  sort  of  general  supervision  in  each 
country  for  the  standardizing  of  grades  of  quality, 
identity  in  terms  of  sale,  regulation  of  shipment  and 
approximation  of  selling  price,  all  of  which  must  in- 
evitably tend  to  the  welding  of  each  country's  export 
trade  into  an  harmonious  whole,  possibly  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Danish  butter  sale,  which  is  very  strictly 
controlled  by  the  consent  of  the  shippers  for  the  general 
good  rather  than  in  the  interest  of  individuals." 

This  is  the  reasoned  opinion  of  a  man  at  the  head 
of  a  firm  whose  business  is  world  wide,  a  man  who  is 
accustomed  to  thinking  internationally,  and  whose 
judgment  in  such  a  matter  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
respect. 

A  Broad  Outlook  Necessary. 

In  order  to  take  stock  of  the  situation  intelligently, 
we  must  look  at  it  from  the  widest  possible  viewpoint. 
If  we  confine  our  enquiry  to  Canada  alone  we  are 
dealing  with  only  one  factor  among  the  many  which 
affect  the  situation.  The  trade  in  dairy  products  is 
international,  and  as  far  as  prices  are  determined  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  it  is  supply  and  demand 
operating  on  a  world-wide  basis.  The  Canadian 
surplus  of  butter  and  cheese  is  important  only  as  it 
adds  to  the  world's  total  supply.  Local  conditions 
affect  the  situation  very  little,  if  at  all. 

This  world-wide  production  of  an  article  for  a 
common  market  makes  for  stability,  because  so  many 
producing  countries,  some  with  opposite  seasons  of 
flush  production,  and  all  with  varying  climatic  con- 
ditions, produce  an  average  result  one  year  with  another. 
Unusual  production  in  any  one  country  is  most  likely 
to  be  balanced  by  the  other  extreme  in  other  countries. 

In  this  respect  the  dairy  producers  are  more  fortunate 
than  those  farmers  who  are  engaged  in,,  producing 
anything  that  must  find  a  local  market,  in  which  case  a 
big  crop  is  usually  followed  by  a  corresponding  slump 
in  prices.  An  unusually  big  production  of  milk  in 
Canada  does  not  seriously 
affect  world's  prices,  be- 
cause it  is  such  a  small 
part  of  the  world's  total 
surplus. 

The  war  demands  un- 
doubtedly developed  new 
sources  of  supply,  and 
some  of  these  may  be- 
come permanent.  The 
producer  may  some  day 
be  ready  to  believe  that 
it  would  have  been  a 
wiser  policy  in  the  long 
run  to  have  taken  a  lower 
price  for  some  things  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  thus 
avoided  the  new  com- 
petition which  has  arisen. 
We  have,  however,  to  deal 
with  facts,  not  theories, 
and  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  following  up 
that  idea. 

For  the  purpose  of  our 
discussion  at  this  time  we 
may  divide  the  dairying 
countries  of  the  world  into 
two  groups,  according  to 
whether  production  was 
restricted  or  stimulated 
by  the  war,  and  the  con- 
ditions which  followed, 
and  which  still  prevails  to 
some  extent. 


tinental  Europe  show  greatly  reduced  exports  since 
1914,  and  Russia,  which  at  that  time  was  the  second 
largest  exporter  of  butter  in  the  world,  has  ceased  to 
figure  in  the  export  trade.  The  countries  in  the  other 
group,  which  includes  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argentine 
and  Canada,  have  'as  a  whole,  made  great  increases 
during  that  period. 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1914, 
there  was  received  from  the  continent  of  Europe  into 
the  United  Kingdom  167,350  tons  of  butter,  while  for 
the  same  period  in  1921  the  quantity  received  from  the 
same  countries  was  only  54,904  tons.  In  1914  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  The  Argentine,  and  Canada  sent 
45,084  tons  of  butter  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
85,309  tons  in  1921. 

In  the  case  of  cheese,  the  continental  supply  was 
23,209  tons  in  1914,  and  only  7,940  tons  in  1921.  New 
Zealand,  Australia  and  Canada  combined  sent  95,686 
tons  in  1914,  and  127,124  tons  in  1921.  During  the 
actual  war  period  the  difference  was  even  greater. 
For  a  year  or  two  there  was  very  little  export  from 
the  continent,  while  the  United  States  exported  large 
quantities  of  cheese  and  some  butter  in  the  years 
1915-16-17-18,  reaching  the  maximum  of  43,074,960 
pounds  of  cheese  in  1916.  The  United  States  is  still  a, 
very  large  exporter  of  condensed,  evaporated  and 
powdered  milk,  but  I  shall  refer  to  that  later. 
It  will  help,  I  think,  to  make  the  position  clearer  if  I 
take  up  the  leading  countries  separately.  The  only 
complete  and  reliable  figures  of  exports  available  for 
the  different  countries  are  those  covering  shipments 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Other  countries  import  some 
butter  and  cheesy,  but  the  quantities  are  relatively 
small,  and  prices  are  governed  very  largely  by  the 
market  in  England.  It  will  be  understood,  therefore, 
that  the  figures  which  follow  are  for  butter  and  cheese 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  years  ended 
June  30th,  unless  otherwise  stated.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  the  world's  great  dairy  produce  market,  and 
it  is  the  only  one  of  permanent  value  to  us. 

Russia. 

In  1914  Russia  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 
nearly  92,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  was  second 
only  to  Denmark.  To-day  she  is  sending  practically 
nothing.  I  have  no  information  as  to  what  the  prospects 
are  for  a  resumption  of  exports  from  that  country. 

Denmark. 

Denmark's  quota  in  1914  was  in  round  figures 
200,000,000  pounds  of  butter.  In  1919  the  quantity 
had  dropped  to*  8,397,440  pounds.  In  1921  it  rose 
again  to  106,000,000  pounds,  or  a  little  over  half  as 
much  as  in  1914. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
Sweden   contributed   40,000,000   pounds   in  1914, 
and  nothing  at  all  in  1921.    Norway  was  a  small  shipper 
in  1914,  but  was  but  of  it  in  1921. 

France. 

France's  share  in  1914  was  25,000,000  pounds,  and 
593,600  pounds  in  1921. 

Italy. 

Some   interesting   information   has   just   come  to 
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All  the  countries  of  con- 
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hand  respecting  the  dairying  industry  in  Italy,  through 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan.  Sum- 
marized, it  is  as  follows: 

1.  In  1913  the  production  of  butter  was  80,000,000 
pounds,  of  which  8,000,000  pounds  was  exported, 
principally  to  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The'  exports  of  cheese  in  1913  were  66,000,000  pounds. 
The  total  production  is  not  given. 

2.  Only  small  quantities  of  butter  or  cheese  were 
exported  during  the  war,  or  since.  The  government 
still  prohibits  export  except  under  a  special  license. 

3.  There  is  now  sufficient  production  for  home 
needs  and  a  surplus  for  export.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  have  the  export  restrictions  removed. 

4.  Switzerland,  France,  Argentine  and  United 
States  have  been  Italy's  largest  customers  In  the  past. 
Comparatively  small  quantities  of  cheese  have  been 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  <  anada 
and  other  places  where  Italians  are  living. 

Holland. 

Holland  is  the  only  continental  country  which  has 
got  back  to  anything  like  pre-war  volume  of  exports. 
The  other  countries  may  be  expected  to  resume  their 
old  position  in  the  trade  in  the  near  future,  but  in  all 
probability  Germany  and  Austria  will  require  larger 
quantities  than  formerly,  as  they  are  not  now  getting 
as  much  from  Russia  as  they  did  before  the  war. 

The  Argentine. 

So  much  for  those  countries  in  which  the  dairying 
industry  was  more  or  less  demoralized  and  reduced 
during  the  war  period.  We  may  now  turn  to  the 
other  group  of  countries  which  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  outside  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  in  which  the 
high  prices  stimulated  production  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent.    Let  us  take  the  Argentine  first. 

The  Argentine  Republic,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a 
great  live-stock  country.  According  to  recent  statistics 
there  are  29,000,000  cattle  in  that  country,  of  which 
2,000,000  are  given  as  milch  cows.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  this  number  includes  only  those  cows  that 
are  actually  milked.  A  great  many  cows  are  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  calves,  and  naturally  they  belong 
more  to  the  beef  type  than  to  the  dairy  type.  Previous 
to  1914  the  surplus  of  butter  for  export  was  never  more 
than  about  10,000,000  pounds  per  year,  and  had  shown 
no  permanent  increase  for  many  years.  The  bulk  of 
the  export  was  to  the  United  Kingdom,  although  small 
quantities  were  shipped  to  other  South  American  and 
even  European  countries.  In  1916  the  exports  began 
to  increase,  and  during  the  eleven  months  ended  Novem- 
■  ber  30,  1921,  41,518,512  pounds  of  Argentine  butter 
was  received  into  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  considerable  quantity  was  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  to  Italy,  Fiance,  Belgium,  and  even  some  to 
Canada. 

This  enormous  increase  is  the  result  of  the  high 
prices,  coupled  with  labor  conditions  during  the  war. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  exports  of  butter  from  the 
Argentine  would  revert  to  the  pre-war  quantities 
after  the  stimulus  of  the  high  prices  had  disappeared, 
but  enquiiies  made  through  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
elicit  the  information  that  the  firms  engaged  in  the 
export  of  dairy  produce  think  that  the  quantity  will 

be  maintained  or  even  in- 
creased in  1922. 

During  the  war  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of 
Italian  types  of  cheese, 
like  Reggiano,  Pecorino 
and  Parmesano  were  ship- 
ped to  the  United  States. 
Now  that  these  types  of 
cheese  can  be  secured 
from  Italy  in  better 
quality,  the  demand  for 
the  Argentine  article  is 
falling  off. 

Within  the  last  few 
days  I  have  had  en- 
quiries from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National 
Dairy  Council  of  the 
Argentine  as  to  the  dairy 
laws  in  Canada,  dairy 
organization,  the  rules 
arid  regulations  relating 
to  the  grading,  and  the 
marking  and  export  of 
dairy  produce.  He  writes 
that  he  considers  organi- 
zation and  control  of 
export  essential  for  the 
development  of  the  in- 
dustry in  that  country.  I 
have  also  recently  had  a 
letter  from  the  Argentine 
Embassy  at  Washington, 
asking  for  further  infor- 
mation on  a  matter  of 
export  control  referred  to 
in  a  recent  issue  of  our 
Continued  on  page  78. 
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THE  HORSE. 


Care  of  Horses  Feet. 

All  horsemen  recognize  the  importance  of  good 
feet  in  a  horse.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  the 
old  adage,  "No  feet,  no  horse."  While  some  horses 
have  congenitally  weak  feet  that  require  very  careful 
attention  in  order  to  avoid  disease,  very  many  "go 
wrong"  as  the  result  of  careless  or  ignorant  treatment, 
or  probably  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  as  the 
result  of  in-attention. 

The  foot  of  a  horse  is  a  complex  organ,  and  is  subject 
to  many  diseases.  The  causes  and  symptoms  of  which 
we  cannot  discuss  in  this  article,  but  rather  discuss 
the  means  of  preventing  trouble  or  disease.  No  horse- 
man will  deny  the  fact  that  the  value  and  usefulness 
of  a  horse  depends  greatly  upon  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  his  feet,  and  this  depends  largely  upon  the 
attention  that  they  have  received  from  early  colthood. 

The  object  of  attention  should  be  to  keep  the  feet 
in  as  natural  a  shape  and  condition  as  possible.  There 
is,  under  normal  conditions,  a  constant  growth  of  all 
the  horny  or  insensitive  parts  of  the  foot,  and  it  can  be 
readily  understood  that  if  there  be  not  an  equally 
constant  waste  or  wear,  the  organ  will  soon  become  of 
abnormal  size,  and,  as  a  consequence,  become  ill- 
shaped  and  unwieldy.  Of  course,  during  youth,  while 
the  animal  is  growing,  the  growth  of  the  foot,  like  that 
of  other  organs,  exceeds  the  waste,  hence  it  keeps 
pace  with  the  general  growth  of  the  animal.  In  the 
state  of  nature,  the  natural  wear  and  tear  on  the  un- 
shod foot  equals  the  ordinary  growth  and  keeps  it 
in  proper  shape,  but,  owing  to  the  artificial  manner  in 
which  horses  are  of  necessity  reared  in  cold  climates, 
their  feet  require  more  attention  then  they  frequently 
receive.  Interference  is  seldom  necessary  until  the  first 
winter,  as  during  the  summer  months,  when  colts  are 
at  large,  nature  will  usually  attend  to  the  matter,  but 
when  the  weather  becomes  cold  and  they  spend  a 
large  part  of  their  time  in  the  stable,  often  in  stables 
that  are  not  regularly  cleaned  out  (which  favors  the 
growth  of  horn)  the  wear  will  be  infinitisimal,  and  unless 
attention  be  given  the  feet  will  become  abnormally 
large,  deep  in  the  heels,  long  in  the  toes,  and  abnormal 
in  shape  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  animal  to  stand 
or  move  naturally.  This 
condition  abnormally  in- 
creases the  tension  on 
some  of  the  tendons  and 
ligaments,  and  corres- 
pondingly decreases 
that  of  others.  If  this 
be  allowed  to  continue 
the  ultimate  usefulness 
of  the  animal  will  be 
interfered  with.  In  order 
to  prevent  this,  the  feet 
should  be  pared  or 
rasped  down  to  the 
normal  shape  and  size 
every  few  weeks  during 
the  period  of  stabling. 
The  heels  should  be  kept 
well  pared  down,  the 
wall  rasped  off  on  the 
bearing  surface  all  the 
way  around,  and  the 
toes  not  allowed  to  be- 
come too  long.  It  is  not 
often  necessary  or  wise 
to  pare  the  sole,  frog  or 
bars.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent thrush  or  other 
diseases  of  the  frog  from 
an  accumulation  of  filth, 
it  is  well  to  clean  out 
the  sole  and  the  cleft  of 
the  frog  daily.  The 

necessary  handling  and  control  of  the  animal  for  the 
above  purposes  are  of  themselves  valuable  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  colt  for  future  purposes. 

In  the  spring  we  often  notice  colts  with  long  toes, 
deep  heels,  and  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  wall 
turning  inwards.  In  such  cases  the  owner  probably 
thinks  it  wise  to  have  the  feet  trimmed  before  turning 
them  out  on  grass.  When  a  foot  is  lifted  and  cleaned 
out  preparatory  to  trimming,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
frog  is  very  narrow  and  shallow,  and  often  there  is  a 
foul  smelling  discharge  from  its  cleft.  This  is  also  due 
to  neglect  of  regular  attention,  and,  as  the  frog  should 
be  large  and  strong,  and  so  deep  that  it  presses  on  the 
ground  when  the  foot  is  planted,  in  order  to  sustain 
its  proper  share  of  the  animal's  weight  and  tend  to 
prevent  contraction  of  the  heels,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  any  thing  that  tends  to  a  decrease  in  size  or  pre- 
vention of  development  of  this  important  part  of  the 
foot  is  a  serious  matter.  Regular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  feet  until  the  time  arrives  when  shoes  are 
required,  after  which  the  shoeing  smith  will  cut  and 
rasp  away  at  each  shoeing  a  sufficient  amount  of  horn 
to  keep  the  foot  in  proper  shape.  The  intelligent  horse- 
shoer  is  careful  to  not  rasp  the  bars  down  nor  pare  away 
any  of  the  frog  or  sole  except  that  which  is  partially 
detached.  Horse  owners  should  see  that  there  is  not 
too  much  cutting  and  rasping  done  in  the  shoeing  forge. 
Horses'  shoes  should  be  removed  about  every  five  weeks. 
During  cold  or  damp  weather  no  particular  attention 
is  required  other  than  having  the  shoes  removed  and 
re-set  regularly  and  cleaning  out  the  sole  and  cleft  of 
frog  daily;  but  in  dry,  hot  weather  horses  that  are 
kept  in  the  stable  should  have  artificial  moisture  ap- 
plied to  the  feet.    During  this  season  the  roads  and  fields 


are  dry  and  the  stable  floors  in  like  condition,  and 
unless  some  means  be  adopted  to  supply  moisture,  the 
feet  also  become  very  dry,  hot  and  brittle,  which  con- 
dition predisposes  to  trouble  and  disease. 

Moisture  can  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  the  soaking 
tub  or  the  soaking  boots,  or  by  standing  in  wet  clay. 
Thick  felt  swabs  to  fit  around  the  wall  and  buckled 
around  the  pastern  are  very  convenient  and  reasonably 
satisfactory.  These,  allowed  to  remain  in  a  bucket  of 
water  until  they  become  saturated,  and  then  buckled 
on,  will  keep  the  walls  moist  for  hours,  but  as  the  sole 
will  absorb  moisture  much  more  readily  than  the  wall, 
the  better  plan  is  to  pack  the  sole  with  some  substance 
that  retains  moisture  well.  Blue  clay,  ordinary  clay, 
wet  linseed  meal,  etc.,  give  fair  results,  but  the  most 
satisfactory  packing  material  the  writer  has  known  is 
that  material  called  "white  rock,"  which  is  stocked 
by  most  high-class  dealers  in  harness,  etc.  This  absorbs, 
about  16  times  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  if  the  sole  be 
packed  with  the  paste  made  in  this  way  the  material 
will  remain  moist  for  48  hours  or  longer.  There  are  a 
great  many  so-called  "hoof  ointments"  and  "hoof 
dressings"  advertised  and  highly  recommended,  and 
while  some  of  them  may  be  of  some  value  (at  least  for 
improving  the  appearance  of  the  feet)  there  is  nothing 
so  valuable  as  water  for  supplying  the  necessary  moisture. 
Horses  on  pasture  do  not  require  the  same  attention, 
as  the  dew  and  rain  on  the  grass  will  have  the  desired 
effect.  If  more  attention  were  paid  to  this  matter 
there  would  be  fewer  lame  and  groggy  horses  on  the 
streets  and  roads.  Whip. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Moldy  Silage  Dangerous. 

By  Wade  Toole,  Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
O.  A.  C. 

The  practical  feeder  knows  that  moldy  feed  is  not 
relished  by  any  class  of  stock  to  the  same  extent  that  the 
same  kind  of  feed  in  a  sweet  wholesale  condition  is. 
He  always  feels  a  little  dubious  about  using  moldy  feed 
in  any  considerable  quantity  and  yet  each  year  on  the 
farm  brings  its  problems  of  bad  weather  and  diffcult 
curing  and  the  resultant  molds,  particularly  in  roughage 


Small  quantities  of  the  moldy  silage  may  be  mixed  with 
the  good  silage  and  fed  to  cattle  although  if  silage  is 
plentiful  it  is  safer  not  to  use  the  moldy  portions  at  all. 
Never  should  any  moldy  silage  be  fed  to  horses  or  sheep. 
Feeders  must  be  careful  or  losses  are  likely  to  occur. 
The  molds  set  up  a  toxic  action  in  the  animal  system 
which  may  cause  indigestion  or  a  slow  form  of  feed 
poisoning.  The  feeder  must  use  his  judgement  in 
feeding  moldy  feed.    In  using  it  he  is  taking  a  chance. 


Black  Loraine,  Gipsy,  and  Jane. 

Three  Percheron  mares,  that  stood  in  the  order  named,  in  the  aged  mare  class  at  Guelph. 
Shown  by  Saskatchewan  breeders. 

feeds.  Last  year  was  considered  favorable  in  so  far  as 
weather  conditions  for  curing  were  concerned  but  there 
is  more  complaint  of  molds  in  Ontario  silage  this  winter 
than  has  been  the  case  for  many  years.  Already  some 
serious  losses  in  live  stock  have  been  reported,  due,  in 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  the  feeding  of  silage  that 
has  been  badly  molded.  Feeders  must  be  careful 
with  this  feed.  Moldy  silage  is  fatal  to  horses  and  sheep 
even  in  comparatively  small  quantity.  Cattle  will 
handle  a  small  percentage  of  it  without  apparent  harm 
but  the  feeder  must  watch  his  step.  Last  fall  the  corn 
was  a  good  deal  more  mature  than  is  usually  the  case. 
While  fairly  mature  corn  makes  a  more  valuable  silage 
than  immature  corn,  if  it  is  very  dry  when  going  into  the 
silo  it  is  diff  cult  to  pack  uniformly  and  well  and  molds 
are  likely  to  develop  in  pockets  that  have  not  been 
tramped  or  settled  solid.  For  such  dry  corn  a  small 
stream  of  water  run  into  the  cutting  box  at  filling 
time  proves  a  good  method  of  ensuring  packing.  In 
making  silage  it  is  necessary  to  pack  the  feed  so  as  to 
exclude  air.  Uneven  and  imperfect  packing  generally 
comes  with  silage  put  in  a  little  too  dry.  This  winter 
most  complaints  describe  these  pockets  in  the  silage  where 
the  mold  is  worst.  In  many  cases  most  of  the  silage 
in  the  silo  is  alright  with  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
feed  injured  by  this  mold.  In  other  Instances,  however, 
the  whole  mass  is  moldy  and  a  silo  of  sweet  clover  silage 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention  which  is  moldy 
throughout.  It  was  ensiled  in  a  dry  rather  ripe  condi- 
tion and  is  woody  and  loose.  It  has  molded  badly  and 
a  number  of  cattle  in  the  herd  eating  it  have  died  and 
apparently  the  moldy  silage  was  a  contributing  cause. 
Considerable  mold  is  present  in  a  good  many  silos  filled 
with  corn.    For  safety  let  us  practise  careful  feeding. 


Moisture  is  Important  Factor  in 
Making  Good  Silage. 

There  has  been  considerable  complaint  this  winter 
about  silage  not  keeping  as  well  as  usual.  Samples  of 
dry  moldy  silage  have  been  submitted  to  this  office  for 
our  opinion  regarding  advisability  of  feeding  and  to  the 
cause  of  this  condition.  Recently,  quite  a  number  of 
cattle  in  one  herd  died,  due,  it  is  reported  to  eating  moldy, 
sweet  clover  silage.  The  mold  is  quite  common  in 
corn  as  well  as  sweet  clover  silage  and  to  a  large  extent 
is  due  to  lack  of  moisture  when  the  crop  was  ensiled. 
There  must  be  sufficient  moisture  for  proper  fermentation 
to  take  place.  No  matter  what  crop  is  being  ensiled 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  moisture  content.  If  the 
crop  is  too  dry  it  will  mold.  If  it  contains  too  much 
sap  or  moisture  there  will  be  too  great  acidity.  This 
year  the  corn  crop  matured  rapidly  and  in  our  neighbor- 
hood silos  were  filled  a  month  or  more  earlier  than 
usual.  Owing  to  shortage  of  filling  outfits  some  crops 
had  to  remain  out  long  after  they  should  have  been 
ensiled.  This  corn,  whether  uncut  or  in  stook  dried 
out.  In  most  cases  where  the  corn  could  be  cut  one 
day  and  ensiled  the  next  there  was  sufficient  moisture 
to  make  good  silage.  In  our  own  case  the  corn  was  cut 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  before  it  was  put  in  the  silo 
and  although  there  had  been  a  heavy  rain  we  found  it 
necessary  to  run  a  stream  of  water  into  the  cutting  box. 
The  result  is  nice  quality  silage. 

The  corn  crop  was  exceptionally  good  in  most  parts 
last  fall  and  few  silos  held  the  usual  acreage.  As  a  result 
a  large  amount  of  corn  is  yet  in  stook,  and  is  deteriorat- 
ing in  quality.  The  cattle  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
dry  rough  fodder  and  leave  a  large  portion  of  the  stocks 
to  be  forked  out  to  the  manure  heap.  By  refilling  the 
silo  even  at  this  date  the  fodder  will  be  made  more 
palatible  and  there  will  be  less  waste  than  "feeding  it 
without  being  cut.  Many  are  afraid  to  put  the  dry 
corn  into  the  silo  for  fear  of  it  molding.  The  middle  of 
December  the  large  silo  at  Weld  wood  was  refilled.  The 
corn  was  dry  and  part  of  it  had  been  husked  but  a  three- 
quarter  inch  stream  of  water  was  run  into  the  cutting- 
box.  We  started  using  immediately  and  we  find  a 
little  mold  around  the  edges  but  on  the  whole  this  dry 
corn  has  made  very  good  feed.  The  cattle  leave  a  few 
of  the  coarser  pieces  of  stalks  and  a  few  dry  leaves  which 
were  not  cut  fine.  Other  than  the  calves  and  bulls 
no  hay  is  being  fed.  Straw  is  mixed  with  the  silage 
and  the  cattle,  all  ages,  fill  out  very  well  on  it.  If  the 
corn  is  dry,  mold  can  largely  be  prevented  by  using 
plenty  of  water  and  by  tramping  the  corn  thoroughly 
in  the  silo.  The  stockman,  however,  should  not  take 
chances  on  feeding  moldy  silage  even  to  cattle,  while  it 
is  frequently  fatal  to  horses  and  sheep  even  when  fed 
in  small  quantities. 

During  recent  years  the  use  of  silage  as  a  feed  has 
increased  greatly.  In  many  sections  of  the  country  a 
silo  is  to  be  seen  on  every  farm  and  on  some  farms  two 
and  three  silos  are  used.  Its.  wide  spread  use  is  attri- 
buted to  it  furnishing  succulent  feed  for  winter  or  summer 
use  at  low  cost,  ready  to  use  at  all  times.  Excepting 
for  a  little  waste  on  top  there  is  less  loss  of  nutrients 
from  feed  stored  in  a  properly  built  silo  than  when 
it  is  left  exposed  or  cured  as  dry  fodder.  One  great 
advantage  is  that  feed,  as  corn,  sweet  clover,  alfalfa, 
green  oats,  etc.,  may  be  safely  stored  during  unfavor- 
able weather.  Then  too  the  product  of  a  given  area  can 
be  stored  in  less  space  as  silage,  than  as  dry  fodder  and 
as  a  rule  an  acre  of  corn  will  produce  more  feed  than  an 
acre  of  any  other  crop,  unless  it  is  some  green  crop  grown 
specially  for  the  silo  as  sunflowers,  sorghum,  etc.,  as 
there  is  a  proper  time  for  cutting  and  right  method  of 
curing  dry  fodder  to  give  the  best  quality  feed  so  one 
needs  to  aim  at  having  the  corn  crop  at  the  right  stage 
of  maturity  for  making  the  best  quality  silage  and  then 
store  it  so  that  it  will  cure  properly. 


Canadian  Live  Stock  at  American 
Shows. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  article  appearing 
in  the  Live  Stock  Department  of  your  issue  of  January 
5,  on  "Advertising  Canada  through  her  Live  Stock." 
It  touches  a  question  that  can  and  ought  to  be  brought 
strongly  to  the  attention  of  our  Federal  and  Provincial 
Ministers  of  Agriculture.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  agriculture  is  undoubtedly  Canada's  greatest 
single  asset,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  live  stock  is  an 
economic  necessity  to  make  agriculture  permanent; 
therefore  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  our  various  agricultural 
departments  to  see  that  nothing  is  left  undone  for  the 
fullest  possible  development  of  our  live-stock  industry. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  nearly  all  the  so-called 
"World's  Fairs"  held  in  the  United  States  since  1904,  the 
year  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  also  quite  a  number 
of  their  biggest  state  and  national  exhibitions,  and  while 
I  have  seen  exhibits  representing  Canada  at  many  of 
them,  which  must  have  cost  thousands  of  dollars  of 
public  funds,  I  have  never  once  seen  live  stock  featured. 
Our  Western  Provinces,  which  are  primarily  looked  ori 
as   grain-growing   provinces,    have    undoubtedly  set 
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the  East  an  example  in  this  respect  that  is  worth  emulat- 
ing. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  Farmers  Government 
in  Ontario  last  year,  through  their  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, in  connection  with  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
.showed  an  initiative  in  this  respect  that  is  worth  ex- 
panding. The  whole  trend  and  argument  of  the  article 
3s  on  sound  logical  lines,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  it 
■comes  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  to  give 
its  recommendations  effect,  and  I  do  think  it  should  have 
the  support  of  all  our  Record  Associations. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Quebec.        Gilbert  McMillan. 


THE  FARM. 


taken  on  July  9.  At  that  time  it  carried  considerable 
bloom  and  many  seed  pods,  it  was  still  very  leafy, 
and  full  of  succulent  branches  almost  to  the  ground. 
Ten  days  earlier  it  was  about  forty  inches  high,  and  a 
dense  mass  of  green  leaves  and  small  branches.  When 
cut  and  fed  green,  horses  and  cattle  ate  it  readily  and 
looked  for  more.  I  have  concluded  it  is  not  a  de- 
sirable plant  to  be  grown  in  this  section  of  Ontario, 
or  anywhere  else  where  the  white  or  yellow  biennial 
varieties  thrive,  and  where  they  will  not  thrive  the 
annual  certainly  will  not.  I  have  grown  the  white 
biennial  for  twelve  years,  and  the  yellow  biennial  for 
three  years.  Either  are  superior  as  a  forage  crop,  for 
various  reasons.  Its  delicacy  and  slow  growth  when 
young  makes  it  necessary  to  cultivate  between  rows 
so  as  not  to  have  the  ground  overgrown  with  weeds. 


Finds  the  Biennial  Superior  to  the 
Annual  Sweet  Glover. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Last  March  I  purchased  enough  seed  of  annual  sweet 
clover  to  sow  one-half  acre.  1  put  it  in  drills,  fifteen 
inches  apart,  on  April  21.  The  crop  was  kept  clean  by 
frequent  use  of  the  hand  garden,  cultivator  and  the  hoe. 
The  soil  was  a  deep,  warm,  well-drained  loam,  in  fair 
condition  and  in  good  state  of  cultivation. 

The  plants  started  slowly  and  although  the  ground 
was  cleaner  than  the  average  farm  fields,  unless  con- 
siderable time  and  work  had  been  given  the  crop,  red 
root  and  lamb's  quarters  would  have  injured  the  crop 
considerably.  After  the  crop  was  six  inches  in  height, 
it  began  to  grow  rapidly,  but  it  was  very  slow  in  attain- 
ing this  height.  This  habit  is  very  much  against  the 
plant  as  a  crop  on  the  ordinary  farm.  On  July  28  the 
seed  was  ripe  enough  to  cut,  and  on  August  5  we  put 
it  in  the  barn.    The  accompanying  photograph  was 


Annual  Sweet  Clover  Photographed  on  July  9. 


The  ground  must  be  very  clean  not  to  have  this  happen. 
Labor  is  too  scarce  and  expensive  to  undertake  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  hand  work  on  our  farms  devoted  to  general 
farming,  or,  indeed,  on  any  farm  run  for  profit.  The 
annual  variety  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  over 
the  biennial  variety;  some  claim  it  is  desirable  to  sow 
in  orchards  as  a  late  cover  crop.  I  believe  oats  and 
peas,  or  peas  alone,  are  more  desirable;  they  will  cover 
the  ground  more  quickly  and  prevent  the  growth  of 
weeds  if  sown  thickly  enough. 

I  have  a  high  and  dry  farm.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam, 
but  for  thirty  years  or  more  we  have  had  difficulty  in 
getting  good  catches  of  red  or  alsike  clover.  For  this 
reason  I  have  sown  sweet  clover.  My  seeding  is  as 
follows:  15  lbs.  sweet  clover,  8  lbs.  red  clover,  6  lbs. 
timothy  and  3  lbs.  alsike,  per  acre.  We  seldom  see 
anything  but  the  sweet  clover.  When  handled  correctly 
the  biennial  white  will  give  more  hay  per  acre  on  my 
land  than  lucerne,  and,  pound  for  pound,  it  gives  as  good 
results  when  fed  to  beef  or  dairy  cattle,  or  when  ground 
and  fed  as  meal  to  pigs  or  hens.  If  red  clover  and 
timothy  would  give  me  as  good  a  catch  as  sweet  clover 
I  would  prefer  them,  but  they  will  not,  so  I  have  had 
to  accept  the  sweet  variety.  In  twelve  years  we  have 
learned  much  about  it  that  is  of  value  to  us.  In  going 
through  the  country  and  seeing  how  many  farmers 
handle  their  crop  of  sweet  clover  I  am  not  astonished 
that  they  decry  it.  It  is  much  easier  to  spoil  or  lessen 
the  value  of  hay  made  from  the  white  biennial  variety 
than  in  the  case  of  red  clover,  first,  by  not  cutting  at 
the  proper  time;  second,  by  not  managing  the  curing 
and  housing  as  is  necessary.  There  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  white  and  yellow  varieties,  and  they 
should  be  cared  for  differently.  Before  sweet  clover 
fills  the  place  it  should  in  Canadian  farming,  we  have 
much  to  learn.  Where  properly  managed  no  farm 
crop  surpasses  this  plant. 

Ontario  Co.,  Ontario,  F.  W.  Hodson. 


Forty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Experimental  Union 

Field  Tests  Discussed,  Co-operation  Emphasized,  Marketing  Methods  Studied,  and  the  Activities  of 

Ex-students  Featured  at  this  Annual  Agricultural  Review. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  and 
Experimental  Union  was  held  at  the  O.  A.  C, 
Guelph,  on  January  10  and  11.  This  was  the  forty- 
third  annual  convention  of  an  organization  that  has 
rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  agriculture  of  Ontario. 
Organized  voluntary  co-operation  is  the  fundamental 
basis  on  which  the  Experimental  Union  was  builded,  and 
a  continued  adherence  to  this  principle,  supported  by 
modernizing  innovations,  as  conditions  warrant,  should 
maintain  the  Union  in  a  prominent  position  among  the 
many  newly-organized  activities  of  the  Province.  Many 
instructive  and  helpful  addresses  were  delivered  during 
the  busy  two-day  convention,  and  on  the  following  day 
leaders  in  co-operation  throughout  the  Province  held  a 
meeting  arranged  by  the  Farm  Management  Depart- 
ment of  the  O.  A.  C.  The  object  of  this  latter  meeting 
was  to  study  the  efforts  being  made  in  the  Province, 
and  if  possible  to  co-ordinate  the  many  activities  in  order 
to  get  more  strength  through  a  greater  degree  of  unity. 

An  exhibit  of  goods  made  in  Canadian  mills  from 
Canadian  wool  was  erected  by  W.  H.  J.  Tisdale,  Assist- 
ant Manager  of  the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool 
Growers',  Limited.  This  was  a  splendid  reminder  of 
the  potentialities  of  the  Canadian  market  for  our  wool. 

Through  the  Third  of  a  Century. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz,  Secretary  of  the  Experimental 
Union,  gave  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  organization 
over  a  long  period  and  summed  up  its  activities  for  the 
past  year.  Comment  on  the  experiments  conducted 
during  1921  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  have 
at  our  disposal,  but  readers  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  the 
work  conducted  by  reading  the  Secretary's  report, 
which  is  a  summary  of  the  year's  results.  Dr.  Zavitz 
said,  in  part: 

"For  over  a  third  of  a  century,  the  work  has  been 
developing  quietly,  economically,  and  substantially 
from  a  very  small  start  in  1886.  The  first  year,  twelve 
farmers  volunteered  to  co-operate  in  the  work  and  this 
number  steadily  increased  from  year  to  year  until 
there  has  been  an  average  annual  number  of  2,750 
experimenters  in  field  husbandry  alone  for  the  thirty- 
six  year  period.  In  the  first  few  years,  the  co-operative 
experiments  were  confined  entirely  to  varieties  of  farm 
crops  and  to  different  manures  and  fertilizers.  Other 
lines  of  agriculture  have  been  added  from  time  to  time 
until  there  are  now  eight  separate  committees  on  co- 
operative work,  each  committee  consisting  of  a  director 
and  two,  three,  or  four  other  members.  A  few  of  the 
recent  results  are  here  referred  to  very  briefly. 

"In  co-operative  experiments  conducted  for  four 
years,  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  use  of 
the  (dry)  formaldehyde  treatment  for  the  prevention  of 
oat  smut. 

"In  1921,  crop  tests  were  made  with  nitro-bacter 
soil  vaccine  which  has  been  extensively  advertised.  So 
far  no  special  advantage  has  resulted  from  this  material. 
Prof.  D.  H.  Jones  expects  to  continue  the  co-operative 
tests  in  1922. 

"A  rather  exhaustive  study  has  been  made  of  the 
water  supply  and  conveniences  in  the  farm  homes  of 
Ontario  by  R.  R.  Graham  who  is  now  prepared  to  furnish 
some  good  information  on  this  subject. 

"Dr.  O.  J.  Stevenson's  co-operative  survey  of  farm 
literature  has  formed  a  basis  on  which  to  recommend 
plays,  debates,  etc.,  suitable  for  rural  Ontario. 


"Of  the  seven  varieties  of  corn  recommended  by  the 
Ontario  Corn  Growers'  Association,  the  golden  glow 
has  given  the  highest  average  yield  of  grain  per  acre 
in  the  co-operative  experiments  in  each  of  five  out  of 
the  last  six  years. 

"The  O.  A.  C.  No.  181  variety  of  field  peas  which 
was  originated  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
through  hybridization  and  which  was  sent  out  in  the 
spring  of  1921  for  the  first  time,  surpassed  each  of 
three  other  leading  varieties  by  about  four  bushels  per 
acre. 

"Other  leading  varieties  of  grain  crops  in  the  co- 
operative experiments  have  been  O.  A.  C.  No.  21  barley, 
wild  goose  and  marquis  spring  wheat,  O.  A.  C.  No.  104 
and  Dawson's  golden  chaff  winter  wheat,  O.  A.  C.  No.  72 
and  O.  A.  C.  No.  3  varieties  of  oats,  guy  mayle  hulless 
barley  and  O.  A.  C.  No.  61  spring  rye. 

"Our  standard  seed  mixture  of  oats  and  barley, 
consisting  of  one  bushel  of  each  by  weight  has  given  a 
greater  yield  per  acre  in  the  co-operative  experiments 
in  each  of  the  past  three  years  than  when  either  goose 
wheat  or  golden  vine  peas  were  added  to  this  seed 
mixture. 

"Northern  grown  seed  potatoes  have  yielded  some- 
what higher  than  southern  seed  in  the  experiments  of 
each  of  the  last  four  years^  The  difference  does  not 
seem  to  be  great,  however,  if  selected  seed,  comparatively 
free  from  disease,  can  be  obtained  from  southern  Ontario. 

"Numerous  co-operative  experiments  with  fertilizers 
and  manures  on  farm  crops  have  been  conducted.  Com- 
mercial fertilizers  have  given  more  decided  results  with 
turnips,  mangels  or  potatoes  than  with  oats,  winter  wheat 
or  even  corn." 

Interesting  features  of  the  report  dealing  with  co- 
operative experiments  throughout  the  year  may  be 
referred  to  here  very  briefly.  The  liberty  oat,  a  new 
hulless  variety,  originated  by  Dr.  C.  £.  Saunders, 
was  found  to  yield  very  well  by  comparison  with  O.  A.  C. 
No.  72,  and  for  special  purposes  this  new  hulless  variety 
might  be  found  to  occupy  a  useful  place  among  the  farm 
crops.  Among  spring  wheats,  wild  goose  surpassed 
the  marquis  in  yield.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  marquis  is  a  variety  suitable  for  bread  pro- 
duction, while  wild  goose  is  a  macaroni  wheat,  better 
fitted  for  feed  than  production  of  flour.  A  new  field  pea, 
called  the  O.  A.  C.  No.  181,  out-yielded  the  potter  and 
Early  Briton  in  the  1921  tests.  Further  tests  have  proven 
that  oats  and  barley,  sown  in  combination  at  the  rate  of 
one  bushel  of  oats  and  one  of  barley,  by  weight,  per  acre, 
gives  a  higher  yield  of  grain  than  can  be  obtained  from 
any  other  mixture  or  any  other  proportions.  Dr. 
Zavitz  advised  sowing  the  standard  varieties  of  barley, 
like  O.  A.  C.  No.  21  or  mandscheuri,  with  some  early 
variety  of  oat,  such  as  daubeney  or  Alaska.  Among 
the  seven  varieties  of  corn  recommended  by  the  Corn 
Growers'  Association,  co-operative  tests  have  proven 
the  golden  glow  to  be  the  highest  yielder  of  grain  per 
acre. 

A  More  Beautiful  Ontario. 
The  President  of  the  Union,  J.  B.  Spencer,  Ottawa, 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  students  and  ex-students 
for  their  support  of  all  public-spirited  efforts  in  their 
respective  vicinities  towards  the  beautification  of  rural 
homes  and  rural  communities.  Mr.  Spencer  referred 
to  the  good  work  done  by  the  horticultural  societies 


throughout  the  Province  making  special  reference  to 
those  at  St.  Thomas,  St.  Catharines,  and  Ottawa. 
Horticultural  societies,  he  said,  had  been  most  active 
and  most  beneficial  in  the  towns  and  cities,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  their  good  influences  could  not  be  carried 
to  the  country.  In  the  absence  of  these  societies  many 
of  the  women's  institutes  have  taken  up  the  work, 
and  members  of  the  Union  were  urged  to  place  their 
knowledge  of  horticulture  at  the  disposal  of  these  organi- 
zations. Mr.  Spencer  referred  to  several  sources  of 
assistance  available  to  those  interested  in  horticultural 
matters.  He  made  it  known  that  the  Epxerimental 
Farms  System  have  instituted  a  lantern-slide  lending 
service  on  the  planning  and  planting  of  farm  homes. 
This  service  is  available  for  public  meetings  and  includes 
lectures  to  accompany  the  set  of  slides.  The  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  was  also  in  a  position,  he  said, 
to  assist  those  interested  in  rural  improvement  of  this 
kind. 

In  the  discussion  following  the  President's  address, 
J.  W.  Widdifield,  M.P.P.,  said  that  in  everyone  there 
was  an  inherent  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  he 
urged  those  interested  in  this  matter  not  to  be  hesitant 
about  approaching  others  because  everyone  was  more 
or  less  interested  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Individuals 
could  do  a  good  deal  by  improving  their  own  home 
surroundings,  and  in  doing  so  they  should  endeavor  to 
conserve  what  was  natural  and  allow  nature  an 
opportunity  to  express  herself.  We  should  keep  away 
from  the  mathematical  exactitudes  and  geometrical 
accuracies.  A  wood-lot  should  be  conserved  on  every 
place  and  made  a  sanctuary  for  wild  life  and  native 
plants.  Professor  J.  W.  Crow  said  that  there  were 
fifty  horticultural  societies  in  the  Province  and  30,000 
members,  but  they  were  mostly  in  towns  and  cities. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  no  reason  why  their  efforts  could 
not  be  duplicated  in  rural  districts.  The  Department 
of  Horticulture  at  the  College,  he  said,  was  equipped 
to  advise  individuals  or  organizations  regarding  plant- 
ing plans.  The  Department  had  already  assisted  28 
schools,  given  advice  regarding  beautifying  19  farm 
homes,  had  advised  regarding  17  community  parks, 
and  had  consulted  with  26  localities  regarding  local 
beautification.  R.  W.  Oliver  emphasized  the  great 
abundance  of  native  planting  material,  and  said  there 
was  sufficient  material  of  this  kind  to  beautify  rural 
Ontario. 

The  Farm  Water  Supply. 
The  subject  of  water  supply  and  home  conveniences 
was  thoroughly  discussed  by  Professor  R.  R.  Graham, 
of  the  Department  of  Physics.  Professor  Graham  stated 
at  the  outset  that  changing  conditions  are  resulting  in  a 
scarcity  of  water  on  Ontario  farms.  Deforestation, 
better  drainage  of  farm  lands  and  highways,  reclamation 
of  old  inland  ponds,  bogs  and  swamps,  and  the  use  of 
more  water  for  the  family  and  live  stock  now  than  in  the 
earlier  days  are  resulting  in  a  water  shortage.  As  the 
Province  becomes  more  thickly  populated  and  still 
more  water  is  used  in  farm  homes,  the  problem  will  be 
still  more  acute,  unless  the  present  supplies  are  increased 
by  making  the  old  wells  deeper  or  sinking  new  ones  into 
good,  water-bearing  formations  at  lower  levels.  In 
addition  to  the  water  shortage,  there  is  the  more  serious 
fact  that  the  present  supplies  are  badly  polluted  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country.    This  serious  situation 
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and  also  the  growing  desire  of  rural  people  for  home 
conveniences  has  encouraged  the  Department  of  Physics 
to  inaugurate  a  movement  that  will  result,  it  is  hoped, 
in  a  complete  survey  of  the  Province  and  the  ability  to 
furnish  all  interested  parties  with  complete  information 
on  this  topic.  Answers  to  a  questionaire  have  already 
been  received  and  these  have  given  the  Department  a 
ground  work  upon  which  to  base  conclusions  and  esti- 
mate rural  needs.  In  his  address,  Professor  Graham 
discussed  the  protection  of  the  water  supplies  against 
contamination,  modern  water  systems  for  farm  homes, 
the  hydraulic  ram,  plumbing  fixtures,  and  sewage 
disposal.    Reference  to  this  will  be  made  at  a  later  date. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Review. 

The  organization  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  service  it  is  endeavoring  to  render 
to  the  industry  was  reviewed  by  W.  B.  Roadhouse, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  work  of  the 
Department,  he  said,  was  based  on  three  leading  efforts, 
namely,  education,  marketing  and  finance.  The  founda- 
tion for  the  Department  was  laid  by  Hon.  Charles 
Drury,  father  of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  thirty- 
four  years  ago;  now  it  requires  an  appropriation  of  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars  annually,  and  its  activities 
are  many  and  varied.  The  underlying  principle  of 
operation  is  based  upon  ministerial  responsibility,  that 
is,  the  Minister  must  be  responsible  for  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Legislature,  for  the  supervision  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  appropriation  and  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Department  generally.  Mr.  Roadhouse  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  a  dissemination  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  Ontario,  and  referred  to  the  statement  of  an 
eminent  authority  who  had  remarked  that  the  future  of 
agriculture  in  England  depended  upon  rural  education. 
If  Great  Britain,  with  its  long  experiences  and  organiza- 
tion built  up  through  so  many  years  still  required  parti- 
cular attention  to  education,  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  education  was  a  still  more  vital  factor  in  a  compara- 
tively new  country  such  as  Ontario.  He  mentioned  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  as  the  fountain  source 
of  agricultural  information  in  Ontario.  The  Depart- 
ment placed  this  first  in  importance.  In  addition  to 
this  there  was  an  agricultural  representative  in  every 
county  conducting  school  fairs,  one-month  courses,  some 
of  them  three-months  courses;  and  organizing  other 
media  through  which  education  was  disseminated. 
The  Kemptville  Agricultural  School  also  rendered  an 
invaluable  service  to  the  community,  and  the  Depart- 
ment itself  worked  through  numerous  organization  to 
supply  the  information  which  the  farming  community 
required.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  circulation  of 
literature  on  all  phases  of  farming  and  farm  activities. 
In  regard  to  marketing,  the  Department  directed  its 
efforts  in  the  field  of  local  markets  and  local  needs. 
Farm  surveys  made  up  to  the  present  time  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  situation,  and  the  Department  is  doing 
a  big  work  locally  and  provincially.  The  speaker  dis- 
tinguished between  the  duties  of  provincial  governments 
and  the  Dominion  in  the  matter  of  marketing.  There  was 
a  national  aspect  which  came  only  within  the  sphere  of 
Dominion  work,  and  with  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment only  could  deal.  Nevertheless  there  was  sufficient 
to  be  done  in  the  marketing  of  fruit,  wool,  live  stock, 
farm  crops,  etc.,  within  the  Province  and  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  sparing  no  effort  to 
provide  media  through  which  producers  might  carry 
on  their  marketing  operations.  In  regard  to  finance,  the 
speaker  dwelt  briefly  on  rural  credits,  outlining  the  differ- 
ent kind  of  loans  and  how  they  might  be  procured. 

Ex-student  Activities. 
One  afternoon  session  was  practically  given  over  to 
the  discussion  of  ex-student  activities,  with  special 
reference  to  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Tech- 
nical Agriculturists  and  the  various  alumni  associations. 
The  former  was  discussed  by  Professor  J.  E.  Howitt, 
President  of  the  Western  Ontario  Branch.  Professor 
Howitt  declared  that  the  Society  was  a  much  needed 
organization  and  that  it  deserved  the  support  of  all 
agricultural  scientists  and  professional  men  engaged  in 
the  industry.  The  work  of  the  Western  Ontario  O.  A.  C. 
Alumni  Association  was  briefly  discussed  by  W.  H. 
Porter,  and  that  of  the  Central  Ontario  Alumni  Associa- 
tion by  its  President,  I.  B.  Martin.  C.  F.  Bailey,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Provincial  O.  A.  C.  Alumni  Association, 
described  the  objects  of  that  organization,  what  it  had 
done,  and  what  it  was  trying  to  do.  He  announced  that 
the  annual  meeting  would  be  held  at  London,  on  March 
10  and  11,  and  urged  all  ex-students  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing and  do  what  they  could  to  further  and  promote  the 
work  of  these  ex-student  organizations.  R.  G.  Rogers, 
President  of  the  Students'  Council,  told  how  the  various 
organizations  within  the  student  body  were  functioning, 
and  what  it  meant  to  students  in  after  life  to  interest 
themselves  and  become  active  in  the  work  of  these 
College  organizations.  He  also  urged  for  generous 
financial  support  to  the  building  of  the  Memorial  Hall. 

Treatment  of  Grain  for  Smut. 
The  loss  caused  in  the  oat^crop  of  Ontario  in  one  year 
by  oat  smut  was  estimated  by  Professor  J.  E.  Howitt 
to  be  approximately  $3,000,000  and  he  considered  this  a 
very  conservative  estimate.  The  loss,  however,  is 
needless,  he  claimed,  because  it  can  be  prevented  cheaply 
and  easily.  It  has  been  known  for  years  that  oat 
smut  can  be  prevented  by  seed  disinfection,  but  farmers 
have  been  slow  to  invoke  the  aid  of  formalin  in  the  pre- 
vention of  this  disease.  Experiments  have  been  carried 
on  with  the  so-called  dry  formaldehyde  treatment  for 
four  years,  and  thirty-five  field  trials  have  been  made 
in  which  2,122  bushels  of  oats  were  treated.  In  1918, 
61  bushels  of  oats  were  treated.  The  result  was  no 
smut  in  the  treated  grain  and„6.5  per  cent,  of  smut  in 


the  untreated.  In  1919,  630  bushels  were  treated. 
The  percentage  of  smut  in  the  treated  crop  di  d  not 
amount  to  one  per  cent.,  while  that  from  untreated  seed 
showed  2.26  per  cent.  In  1920  the  number  of  bushels 
treated  was  1,016;  the  percentage  of  smut  in  crop  from 
treated  seed,  nothing;  percentage  of  smut  in  crop  from 
untreated  seed,  2.36.  In  1921  the  number  of  bushels 
treated  was  415;  percentage  of  smut  in  crop  from  treated, 
seed,  nothing;  and  percentage  of  smut  in  crop  from  un- 
treated seed,  5.8.  The  average  for  the  four  years  shows 
no  smut  in  crop  from  treated  seed,  and  4.23  per  cent, 
of  smut  in  crop  from  untreated  seed.  Treatment  of  the 
seed  did  not  affect  the  germination  of  the  grain.  In  the 
dry  formaldehyde  treatment  equal  parts  of  water  and 
formalin  are  mixed  and  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  of 
mixture  to  25  bushels  of  seed  oats.  This  is  sprayed  on, 
preferably  with  a  small  quart-sealer  sprayer,  while  one 
man  shovels  over  the  grain.  It  is  covered  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  five  hours  and  is  then  ready  to  bag  and  sow. 
Professor  Howitt  does  not  recommend  this  treatment 
for  anything  except  oats. 

"Nitro-Bacter  Soil  Vaccine". 
D.  H.  Jones,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  reported  on 
tests  made  of  "Nitro-Bacter  Soil  Vaccine",  which  he 
described  as  a  liquid  preparation  recently  put  upon  the 
market  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada  and  widely  advertised 
as  giving  wonderfully  increased  crop  returns  when  applied 
to  the  soil  on  which  the  crops  are  grown.  Several 
laboratory  and  field  tests  were  made  with  this  prepara- 
tion, regarding  which  Professor  Jones  said:  "A  considera- 
tion of  the  results  of  our  bacterial  analysis  and  crop 
tests  with  "Nitro-Bacter  Soil  Vaccine"  shows  that  for 
increasing  the  ammonifying,  nitrifying  and  nitrogen- 
fixing  bacterial  content  of  an  average  garden  soil  the 
soil  vaccine,  if  the  sample  forwarded  to  us  is  a  repre- 
sentative sample,  was  of  no  value,  and  that  its  applica- 
tion to  garden  crops  was  not  followed  by  an  increase 
of  growth  or  other  improvement  of  the  treated  over  the 
untreated  crops. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 
The  matter  of  potato  seed  certification  was  discussed 
by  A.  H.  MeLennan,  Vegetable  Specialist  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  process  of  certifica- 
tion was  described  thus:  In  July,  when  the  potatoes 
are  about  six  to  eight  inches  high,  a  man  goes  carefully 
through  the  field  making  counts  of  one  hundred  plants 
in  at  least  three  places,  noting  on  his  report  sheet  the 
amount  of  the  different  diseases  that  show.  He  also 
notes  the  amount  of  foreign  varieties  that  are  in  the 
field.  If  the  percentage  in  the  field  is  nearly  up  to  the 
the  standard,  the  proprietor  is  asked  to  rogue  out  dis- 
eased plants,  and  he  is  then  given  a  second  inspection  two 
weeks  later.  All  those  who  pass  the  standard  of  field 
inspection  are  given  a  tuber  inspection,  either  in  the 
field  or  in  the  bin,  when  a  disease  count  is  made  and  the 
potatoes  graded  No.  1  or  turned  down  entirely.  If  an  order 
is  obtained  for  these  seed  potatoes,  they  are  again  in- 
spected when  placed  in  the  bag  and  a  tag  is  attached 
which  gives  the  number  and  variety,  as  well  as  the  grow- 
er's name  and  address.  Mr.  McLennan  discussed  the 
matter  of  disease  in  the  potato  crop,  and  stated  what 
percentages  of  different  diseases  were  allowed  to  pass. 
A  good  deal  of  certification  work  has  been  carried  on 
in  Northern  Ontario,  but  it  has  been  found  almost 
prohibitive  to  bring  them  to  Old  Ontario  and  distribute 
them  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  account  of  this 
difficulty  167  fields  were  certified  in  Old  Ontario  this 
past  year,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  has  already  been 
sold  at  $2  to  $2.25  per  bag.  The  speaker  emphasized  the 
advantage  of  purchasing  and  planting  certified  seed 
potatoes,  and  mentioned  several  instances  where  growers 
had  derived  benefit  and  profit  from  this  practice. 

Spread  and  Control  of  the  European  Corn  Borer. 

Professor  Lawson  Caesar  and  George  J.  Spencer 
described  the  life  history  and  work  of  the  European 
corn  borer,  as  well  as  control  measures.  Professor 
Caesar  stated  that  he  thought  it  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  this  pest, but  he  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  it  could 
be  controlled.  He  considered  the  pest  capable  or  ruining 
the  corn  industry  in  Ontario  if  it  was  allowed  to  go  on 
without  energetic  efforts  being  made  to  suppress  it. 
Only  three  per  cent,  of  the  borers  perished  last  winter, 
and  natural  parasites  seemed  to  be  few  and  ineffective. 
Professor  Caesar  showed  a  map  of  Ontario,  on  it  locating 
the  badly  infested  parts  and  the  districts  where  only 
isolated  infestation  occurred.  The  speaker  was  strong 
in  the  opinion  that  the  silo  should  be  emphasized  as  the 
practical  and  economic  means  of  control.  Mr  Spencer 
told  the  meeting  that  from  11,000  to  14,000  caterpillars 
per  acre  were  found  in  the  stubble  after  the  crop  had 
been  harvested;  31,000  caterpillars  had  been  found  in 
loose  pieces  of  the  plant  or  debris  left  on  the  ground, 
and  that  as  many  as  20,000  caterpillars  per  acre  located 
themselves  in  weeds  about  the  field.  Clean-up  measures 
were  advocated  and  eight  special  recommendations  were 
made,  as  follows:  1,  Ensile  the  crop;  2,  cut  crop  as  low 
as  possible;  3,  plow  the  field  early;  4,  roll  before  plowing; 
5,  shred  unensiled  corn  stalks  before  feeding  and  burn 
coarse  stalks  not  consumed  by  live  stock;  6,  burn  all 
cobs;  7,  ensile  or  burn  canning-factory  refuse;  8,  plant 
trap  crops.  The  foregoing  recommendations  are  given 
here  without  explanation,  as  future  articles  will  give 
in  greater  detail  the  recommendations  made  by  Mr. 
Spencer  and  by  Dominion  authorities. 

The  Soldier  Settlement  Board. 
The  work  of  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board  was  very 
thoroughly  discussed  by  its  Chairman  Major  John 
Barnett,  who  said  that  $86,000,000  of  public  money  was 
already  invested  in  this  great  re-establishment  or 
colonization  enterprise,  and  that  27,000  returned  men 


had  been  established  on  the  land.  He  admitted  that 
in  the  first  it  was  an  experiment  and  that  mistakes  had 
been  made.  The  mistakes  were  inevitable,  he  said, 
because  in  1919  when  the  district  officers  were  newly- 
organized  they  were  inundated  with  applications,  the 
staff  was  inexperienced,  and  the  system  untried.  Major 
Barnett  described  the  method  of  making  loans  and  said 
it  was  remarkable  that  fewer  losses  had  not  been  in- 
curred owing  to  the  fact  that  a  very  narrow  margin  of 
security  was  asked  for.  It  was  difficult  in  the  beginning 
to  appreciate  or  understand  the  moral  risk  taken.  Many 
of  them  had  good  war  records  and  good  records  in  civilian 
life  prior  to  that,  but  the  war  had  changed  them,  and 
there  was  no  way  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  until 
they  were  tried  out  on  the  land.  The  work  of  the  Board, 
Major  Barnett  said,  was  judged  by  the  failures,  not  by 
the  successes.  There  were  sure  to  be  failures,  and  these 
were  always  held  up  as  examples  of  what  the  Board  was 
doing.  However,  there  were  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
failures,  yet  the  Board  never  got  much  credit  for  the 
ninety  per  cent,  of  successes.  The  failures,  he  said, 
aggregated  ten  per  cent,  of  the  21,000  men  established 
by  loans,  but  this  ten  per  cent,  included  those  who  had 
abandoned  the  land  on  account  of  death,  disability,  or 
those  who  had  re-sold  at  a  profit.  The  speaker  admitted! 
that  there  must  inevitably  be  some  loss  of  public  money, 
but  up  to  September  30,  612  cases  had  been  closed  out 
completely.  This  represented  ar  investment  of  $2,500.- 
000,  and  the  Board  actually  showed  an  increment  or  gain 
of  $8,000.  This  was  due  to  trie  increased  value 
of  land  and  buildings.  Losses  in  live  stock  and  equip- 
ment had  been  incurred,  but  these  were  more  than 
counteracted  by  the  enhanced  value  oi  the  land.  He  was 
satisfied  that  losses  will  not  be  large.  The  speaker  then 
referred  to  the  collections  and  stated  that  soldier  settlers 
were  suffering  acutely  from  the  present  disturbed  con- 
ditions. They  were  established  when  the  price  of  stock 
and  equipment  was  at  its  peak,  and  now  it  was  difficult 
to  realize  on  them.  Settlers  in  Ontario,  however, 
showed  a  very  good  record  of  remittances.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  of  the  27,000  men  placed  on  the  land, 
23,000  should  be  successfully  established.  This  had 
relieved  the  enemployment  problem  to  the  extent  of 
23,000  men;  soldier  settlers  in  the  West  had  brought 
200,000  acre  of  land  under  cultivation;  they  had  con- 
tributed $3,000,000  to  the  earnings  of  the  railroads  in 
1920,  they  would  contribute  $5,000,000  in  1921,  and 
would  ultimately  contribute  $12,000,000  annually  to 
the  railroads  of  Canada.  In  Western  Canada  they  are 
establishing  mixed  farming  ideals,  and  in  Eastern  Canada 
they  are  in  a  measure,  exerting  a  good  influence  by  pre- 
venting the  consolidation  of  small  farms  into  large  hold- 
ings. 

Community  Music. 
On  the  last  evening  of  the  convention,  Dr.  O.  J- 
Stevenson,  Professor  of  English  at  the  College,  made  a 
strong  appeal  for  community  music,  and  staged  a  number 
of  plays  which  might  be  put  on  in  any  rural  community. 
Dr.  Stevenson  has  been  surveying  the  field  and  is  pre- 
pared to  make  recommendations  that  will  be  very  help- 
ful to  rural  communities  when  preparing  programs.  In 
a  strong  appeal  for  more  attention  to  entertainment, 
Dr.  Stevenson  said:  "In  the  first  place,  local  talent  should 
be  utilized  and  encouraged.  A  survey  of  the  com-  munity 
should  be  made  and  the  encouragement  of  local  talent 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  music  committee.  In  the  second 
place,  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  quartettes,  choruses,  orchestras  and  bands.  Com- 
munity singing  should  form  a  part  of  the  program  of 
every  community  gathering.  Singing  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  leader,  and  the  leader 
must  be  prepared  to  give  some  time  and  study  to  methods 
of  conducting  community  singing.  It  is  best  to  begin 
with  old  songs  that  everyone  is  familiar  with.  All 
this  will  mean  the  development  of  a  better  community 
spirit  and  a  rural  community  in  which  life  is  more  livable.  " 

Science  and  Agriculture. 
"The  advancement  of  agriculture  is  the  net  result 
of  a  partnership  to  which  three  parties,  the  scientist, 
the  farmer  and  the  public  contribute  different  but 
indispensable  shares,"  said  J.  B.  Reynolds,  President 
of  the  Ontario  Agriculture,  in  an  address  on  the  "Work 
of  the  Organizations  of  Scientific  Men  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Agriculture."  The  scientist  makes 
the  discoveries  of  new  and  improved  varieties,  methods 
of  management,  and  methods  of  control.  But  these 
discoveries,  however  true  they  may  appear  in  the 
laboratory,  do  not  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  until  they  have  been  put  to  practical  proof 
by  the  farmer.  The  farmer's  attitude  towards  the 
discoveries  and  the  recommendations  of  science  is 
therefore  of  first  importance.  If  we  consider  the 
relative  positions  of  agricultural  science  an  agricul- 
tural practice  at  the  present  time,  we  must  conclude 
that  science  is  ahead  of  practice.  A  farmer  was  invited 
to  attend  a  meeting  at  which  a  professor  of  improved 
agriculture  was  to  hold  forth.  "Nothing  doing,"  he 
rejoined.  "I  know  a  whole  lot  more  now  than  I  can 
get  done."  Practice,  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  conduct, 
is  more  dirfcult  than  theory.  "If  to  do  were  as  easy 
as  to  know  what  were  good  to  be  clone,  chapels  had 
been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces." 
Therefore,  the  quality  and  the  extent  of  the  farmer's 
co-operation  with  the  scientist  is  the  final  measure  of 
advance  in  agriculture.  The  public's  share  in  the 
partnership,  the  speaker  said,  was  to  pay,  but  he  was 
able  to  show  that  moneys  spent  for  the  advancement 
of  agriculture  benefited  the  farmer  incidently,  and  the, 
public  most  of  all.  The  President  enumerated  in  a 
general  way  the  achievements  o.  scientists,  and  de- 
clared that  there  could  be  no  cessation  of  effort,  for 
improved  breeds  and  improved  varieties  would  at  once 
revert  to  the  original  or  natural  form.  The  worst 
enemy  of  agricultural  progress  is  the  indifferent  farmer, 
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aid  the  speaker,  and  the  next  worst  enemy  is  an  in- 
different public.  An  important  duty  and  urgent  busi- 
ness of  the  scientist  was  to  impress  the  farmer  and  the 
public  with  the  seriousness  of  the  menace  from  the 
minute  forms  of  life  that  attack  agricultural  products 
at  every  stage  of  their  growth.  President  Reynolds 
discussed  another  phase  of  the  question,  and  introduced 
a  new  thought  when  he  referred  to  the  need  of  applying 
economic  science  to  farming  to  the  end  that  rural 
problems  might  be  solved  and  conditions  of  country 
life  made  satisfying  to  the  right  sort  of  people. 

CO-OPERATION. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  program  was  given 
over  to  a  consideration  of  marketing  methods.  I  his 
session  developed  into  a  very  instructive  and  interesting 
discussion  of  co-operation,  its  advantages  and  difficulties. 

The  function  of  the  middlemen  was  a  topic  discussed 
-by  Dr.  H.  E.  Erdman,  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
Washington.  Dr.  Erdman  treated  the  subject  without 
special  regard  to  co-operation,  his  object  being  to 
show  that  the  prime  requisite  in  distribution  was 
efficiency.  This,  he  claimed,  was  in  some  instances 
effected  most  successfully-  through  co-operation,  and 
in  other  cases  through  private  enterprise.  He  divided 
the  marketing  operation  into  eight  distinct  steps: 
1,  assembling  farm  produce  at  country  points;  2,  grad- 
ing; 3,  transporting;  4,  packaging;  5,  processing;  6, 
locating  a  market;  7,  distributing;  8,  financing.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  who  shall  perform  these  services,  but 
who  can  perform  them  most  efficiently.  Sometimes, 
he  said,  they  can  only  be  performed  efficiently  through 
co-operation,  but  co-operation  could  not  long  exist 
unless  it  was  more  efficient  than  private  enterprise. 

The  Honorable  Manning  Doherty,  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  Ontario,  championed  co-operation  in  a 
stirring  address,  wherein  he  claimed  that  the  various 
steps  in  the  marketing  of  farm  produce,  as  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Erdman,  could  be  more  efficiently  carried 
through  by  co-operation  than  by  private  enterprise. 
He  referred  to  the  heavy  financial  burden  imposed 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  a  burden  that  could 
best  be  eased  by  increasing  the  number  of  shoulders 
through  immigration,  and  by  increasing  our  exports. 
Abundance  of  gold  was  not  a  factor  contributing  to 
relief,  as  evidenced  by  conditions  in  United  States; 
trade  alone  increased  prosperity,  and  Canadians  should 
co-operate  in  order  to  compete  successfully  with  our 
chief  rivals,  such  as  Holland,  Denmark,  New  Zealand, 
etc.,  which  have  highly-developed  co-operative  concerns. 
Co-operation,  if  sanely  and  safely  handled,  would  enhance 
the  prosperity  of  any  country.  The  Minister  favored 
assembling  farm  produce  through  co-operative  effort, 
"and  a  country  with  70  per  cent,  of  her  exports  coming 
from  the  farm  could  not  afford  to  allow  her  products 


to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  group  or  set  of  men.  Our 
products,  he  said,  had  been  sent  hifher  and  thither 
without  regard  to  quality.  To  capture  foreign  markets 
our  products  must  be  graded  and  up  to  standard.  A 
producer's  interest  in  the  milk  he  sells  should  not  cease 
until  it  is  exported  as  butter  or  cheese.  The  man 
who  suffers  from  any  inefficient  processing  or  marketing 
is  the  man  who  produces  it,  and  he  is  the  only  one  to 
suffer,  said  the  Minister;  the  middlemen  have  a  faculty 
of  looking  out  for  themselves. 

In  the  matter  of  locating  markets,  the  Minister 
thought  the  big  co-operative  enterprise  had  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  private  concern.  Co-operative 
organizations  could  afford  to  survey  the  world  and 
locate  the  best  markets;  and  so  far  as  finances  were 
concerned  the  producers,  he  said,  could  finance  any 
undertaking.  Canada  would  be  crowded  out  of  the 
world's  best  markets  if  she  did  not  change  her  methods 
and  adopt  those  of  her  more  successful  rivals. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Doherty  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  teaching  the  principles  of  co-operation  in  the 
public  schools  and  strengthening  the  course  at  the 
O.  A.  C.  so  ex-students  would  carry  the  doctrine  out 
and  implant  it  in  the  rural  districts. 

R.  D.  Colquette,  cf  the  Farm  Management  Depart- 
ment, O.  A.  C,  brought  out  many  good  points  regarding 
co-operation  in  his  review  of  big  associations  he  had 
visited  in  California  and  elsewhere.  In  his  address  he 
discussed  the  impoitance  of  competent  management, 
and  the  binding  contract  with  members  as  an  insurance 
against  failure. 

The  Niagara  Peninsula  Growers. 
The  audience  listened  with  much  interest  to  T.  J. 
Mahoney,  General  Manager  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
Growers'  Limited,  Grimsby,  who  told  the  convention 
about  the  inception  of  that  organization  and  what  has 
been  accomplished.  The  success  of  the  Niagara  Grape 
Growers'  Association  was  reviewed,  and  its  influence 
on  the  whole  fruit-growing  industry  detailed.  The 
Association  marketed  441  cars  of  grapes  in  1920  and 
realized  S20  per  ton  more  for  the  product  than  could 
have  been  obtained  otherwise.  The  Niagara  Peninsula 
growers  marketed  564  cars  of  peaches  in  1921,  and 
could  have  saved  the  growers  $75,000  to  3100,000  more 
if  they  had  been  equipped  with  adequate  precooling 
and  cold-storage  facilities.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Mahoney 
believed  that  the  reasonable  growers  would  be  satisfied 
when  the  final  report  was  made.  The  cold-storage 
plant  at  Grimsby  is  beirg  remodelled,  but  one  is  needed 
at  Burlington  and  another  at  St.  Catherines.  The  past 
season  was  a  peculiar  one  in  many  respects.  Fruit 
ripened  prematurely,  did  not  carry  as  well,  and  had  to 
be  sold  on  a  contracted  market,  owing  to  the  earliness 
of  the  marketing  season  and  the  shortage  of  money. 


Transportation  and  other  shipping  charges  were  in 
excess  of  those  of  the  previous  year,  all  of  which  com- 
bined to  make  a  very  difficult  situation  for  an  organi- 
zation only  a  few  months  old.  A  more  rigid  inspection, 
he  said,  would  be  instituted  next  year,  and  they  would 
like  to  have  every  carload  lot  government  inspected 
on  the  rail  before  shipping.  This  would  prevent  many 
losses  and  disappointments.  All  kinds  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  handled  last  year,  and  they  are  pre- 
pared to  market  apples  for  growers  outside  the  district 
if  the  product  is  properly  packed  and  of  good  quality. 

Officers^ 

The  following  officers  of  the  Experimental  Union 
were  elected:  President,  J.  W.  Widdifield,  M.P.P., 
Uxbridge;  Vice-President,  Jno.  Baker,  Solina;  Secretary, 
Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz,  O.A.C.,  Guelph;  Assistant  Secretary, 
W.  J.  Squirrell,  O.A.C.;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Mason, 
O.A.C.  Directors — President  J.  B.  Reynolds,  J.  B. 
Spencer,  Wm,  Elliott,  M.P.,  W.  H.  Port,  r,  J.  M. 
McCallum. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Creamery  Industry  Developing  In 
Eastern  Ontario. 

Speaking  recently  to  dairymen  on  the  butter  industry 
in  Eastern  Ontario,  L.  A.  Zufelt,  of  the  Eastern  Dairy 
School,  Kingston,  made  the  following  interesting 
comment: 

"Owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  prevailing  whereby 
80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  output  goes  direct  from 
the  factory  to  the  retail  trade  we  have  not  been  able 
to  establish  a  reputation  for  quality  in  the  large  whole- 
sale centres.  What  little  butter  does  find  its  way  to 
those  markets  is  hardly  representative  and  is  made  up 
of  odds  and  ends  which  the  creameries  have  on  hand 
after  supplying  their  regular  trade.  The  growth  of  the 
industry  has  been  remarkable.  In  four  years  the  output 
has  more  than  doubled,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Eastern  Ontario  is  essentially  a  cheese  district  and  in 
the  face  of  high  cheese  prices.  Several  of  the  new 
creameries  which  were  started  this  season  are  situated 
in  districts  formerly  confined  to  cheese  and  where  a  few 
years  ago  we  would  have  considered  an  attempt  to  start  a 
creamery  the  height  of  folly.  It  is  di-.fcult  to  arrive 
at  the  real  reason  for  this  Jf-ange  in  sentiment  on  i 
part  of  the  milk  producers.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  no  section  devoted  to  cheese  making  is  immune 
from  invasion  by  a  creamery." 


Dairymen's  Association  of  Western  Ontario  Completes 


The  Dairymen's  Association  of  Western  Ontario 
marked  the  achievement  of  fifty-five  years'  work  in  the 
interests  of  Canadian  dairying  by  the  holding  of  the  55th 
annual  convention  in  London  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day of  last  week,  January  11  and  12.  The  session  opened 
Wednesday  forenoon  with  ideal  weather  favoring 
a  good  attendance  and  with  a  splendid  dairy  exhibit  in 
the  basement  of  the  convention  hall,  the  best  cheese 
exhibit  in  fact  that  has  been  secured  for  five  years. 
The  President,  John  Scott,  W7oodstock,  occupied  the 
chair  and  in  the  course  of  his  Presidential  address  which 
was  of  considerable  interest  owing  to  the  brief  historical 
review  which  it  presented  of  the  dairying  industry,  said: 
"It  is  with. much  pleasure  that  I  welcome  you  to  this 
55th  Annual  Dairy  Convention.  Inaugurated  in  1867, 
this  Association  has  never  failed  to  hold  an  Annual 
Reunion  and  has  been  concerned  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  assisting  every  movement  that  has  taken  place 
for  the  advancement  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Western 
Ontario  during  the  past  fifty  years.  It  seems  scarcely 
possible  that  the  wonderful  development  of  the  dairy 
industry  has  taken  place  within  the  life-time  of  many 
now  living.  In  1864,  only  57  years  ago,  the  first  cheese 
factory  and  in  1875,  46  years  ago,  the  first  creamery 
were  established  in  this  Province,  while  in  1882,  40  years 
ago,  the  first  cream  separator  was  imported  into  Canada. 
In  1883  the  first  condensed  milk  factory  was  opened  at 
Truro,  N.  S.,  and  there  are  now  28  condensed  and 
powdered  milk  plants  in  Canada,  many  of  which  are 
located  in  Ontario.  To  the  introduction  of  the  factory 
system  of  making  cheese  and  butter  and  other  dairy 
products,  the  invention  of  the  cream  separator,  the 
establishment  of  cold  storage,  to  improved  methods  in 
milk  production  and  manufacturing,  to  better  factory 
equipment,  to  scientific  research  and  to  supervision 
through  sympathic  Government  Departments,  dairying 
owes  its  modern  development. 

"In  1920  Canada  produced  149,201,856  lbs.  of  cheese, 
valued  at  $39,100,872;  111,691,718  lbs.,  of  creamery 
butter  valued  at  $63,625,203  condensed  and  powdered 
milk  products  valued  at  $17,160,111.  The  total  value 
of  all  the  dairy  products  produced  in  Canada  in  1920, 
is  estimated  to  be  $260,336,633,  which  includes  $146,336- 
491  for  dairy  factory  products;  $56,250,000  for  farm 
dairy  butter  and  $57,750,142  for  "whole  milk"  (city 
supply,  etc.)  In  the  year  1920  Canada  exported  142,- 
767,545  lbs.  of  cheese  valued  at  $37,405,000  and  13;361,- 
020  lbs.  of  creamery  butter  valued  at  $7,582,420.  In 
1871,  according  to  the  Dairymen's  Association  Report 
of  that  year,  there  was  produced  from  63  cheese  factories, 
4,446,216  lbs.  of  cheese  valued  at  s$444,621.00. 

"In  1920  the  Province  of  Ontario  with  886  factories 
produced  96,847,769  lbs.  of  cheese  valued  at  $24,615,- 
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290  with  195  creameries  37,148,896  lbs.  of  creamery 
butter  valued  at  $21,245,644;  condensed,  powdered 
milk,  etc.,  value  at  $14,000,000  and  disposed  of  by 
factories,  creameries,  condensers  milk  powder  plants, 
etc.,  in  the  form  of  ice  cream,  sweet  cream,  soft  cheese, 
buttermilk,  etc.,  value  $11,000,000.  Farm  dairy  butter, 
milk  on  farm,  town  and  city  milk  supply,  (estimated) 
$35,000,000,  a  total  of  $105,860,954.  The  Provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec  produce  about  98  per  cent,  of  the 
cheese  and  65  per  cent,  of  the  creamery  butter  of  the 
Dominion.  I  cite  these  statistics  taken  from  the 
Dominion  reports  for  1920,  in  order  that  you  may 
realize  more  fully  the  magnitude  of  our  industry  and  its 
importance  in  the  financial  growth  and  progress  of  the 
country.  We  must,  however,  continually  keep  in 
mind  the  competition  we  shall  meet  from  other  producing 
countries.  Right  now  we  have  butter  on  our  local 
markets  from  New  Zealand  and  other  countries.  From 
now  on  we  shall  have  strong  competition  in  the  dairy 
markets  and  if  we  are  to  hold  and  increase  our  place  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  we  must  keep  on  a  quality 
basis  which  will  overcome  all  competition." 

Directors  Review  Past  Season. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  read 
by  the  Secretary,  F.  Herns,  contained  as  usual  a  sum- 
mary of  the  conditions  faced  by  the  dairy  industry 
during  the  past  season  and  some  of  the  outstanding 
references  in  this  review  are  quoted  herewith: 

"Returns  were  excellent  up  to  the  latter  part  of  May, 
when  a  decided  fall  in  prices  developed  for  butter  and 
later  for  cheese.  This  was  discouraging  not  only  to 
producers  but  to  manufacturers  as  well  and  although  the 
market  recovered  and  the  season  finished  with  a  fair 
average  price  for  the  year,  yet  the  frequent  fluctuations 
of  the  market  were  at  all  times  a  feature  of  uncertainty. 
Indications  point  to  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent, 
in  the  total  output  of  cheese  and  8  per  cent  in  butter 
production  from  Western  Ontario  factories  in  1921, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

"In  July,  owing  presumably  to  dull  markets,  one  of 
the  largest  condensed  milk  factories  closed.  This  made 
it  necessary  to  open  cheese  factories  that  had  been  closed, 
in  order  to  handle  the  milk.  Part  of  this  milk  was 
distributed  among  cheese  factories  already  operating 
in  the  neighborhood,  while  some  of  the  milk  was  skimmed 
and  the  cream  shipped  to  the  creameries.  The  usual 
demand  upon  the  cheese  factories  for  market  milk  during 
the  late  fall  did  not  develop  to  the  same  extent  as  in 


previous  years  and,  therefore,  the  normal  output  of 
fall  cheese  was  maintained  up  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
A  number  of  cheese  factories  and  most  of  the  creameries 
will  continue  operations  this  winter. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  cream  was  shipped  over 
the  border  in  the  fall  months,  as  the  market  and  ex- 
change rates  were  favorable.  The  past  season  indicates 
that  the  period  of  abnormal  conditions  is  passing  and 
that  the  balance  of  production  between  cheese,  butter 
and  other  milk  products  is  gradually  being  restored. 
There  will  not  likely  be  in  the  future,  the  marked  swing 
from  one  line  of  dairy  production  to  another,  irrespective 
of  the  resulting  disturbance  eventually  created  in  the 
general  markets.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  summer 
prices  for  dairy  products  in  Canada  is  for  many  years 
to  come,  likely  to  be  controlled  by  the  price  of  the 
exportable  surplus. 

"An  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  that  milk  pro- 
ducers are  realizing  the  importance  of  taking  a  broad 
gauge  view  of  the  manufacturing  of  dairy  products  and 
several  new  up-to-date  factories  are  under  construction, 
which  factories  when  in  operation  will  tend  towards 
greater  permanency  in  the  industry.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  several  large  cheese  factories  which 
were  either  closed  or  the  milk  diverted  into  other  chan- 
nels are  again  returned  to  the  cheese  industry.  Milk 
producers  are  taking  a  greater  interest  in  marketing 
problems  and  there  is  likely  to  be  established  a  strong 
selling  organization,  province  wide,  which  may  be  the 
means  of  further  stablizing  the  market  and  improving 
conditions. 

With  the  Dairy  Standards  Act  in  operation  the  work 
of  cow-testing  should  be  stimulated  and  a  vigorous 
federal  and  provincial  policy  in  this  connection  will,  we 
believe,  be  the  means  of  lowering  the  cost  of  milk 
production  and  increasing  the  net  profits  of  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Cheese  and  Butter  Statistics. 
The  report  of  the  Chief  Dairy  Instructor  for  Western 
Ontario  contained,  as  usual,  many  statistical  references 
to  the  industry  in  this  part  of  the  Province,  and  F.  Herns, 
who  has  for  years  been  associated  with  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  this  capacity,  usually  has  some  timely  com- 
ments to  make.  There  are  in  Western  Ontario  114 
cheese  factories,  eight  of  which  made  butter  and  nine- 
teen of  which  sold  other  milk  products.  Five  factories 
that  were  closed  in  1920  were  opened  last  year  for  cheese- 
making,  and  several  factories  made  cheese  in  1921  that 
shipped  milk  in  1920.  Private  individuals  owned 
sixty-one  factories  and  producers  forty-three.  The 
number  of  patrons  was  9,601.  The  estimated  average 
per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  milk  was  3.34  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  loss  of  fat  in  the  whey  .217  per  cent.;  the  amoun 
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of  cheese  manufactured  in  Western  Ontario  in  1920  was 
13,155,517  pounds,  the  average  price  per  pound,  26.7 
cents;  pounds  of  milk  required  to  make  one  pound  of 
cheese,  11.4;  milk  required  for  market  milk,  condensed 
and  powder  milk  trade,  239,575,484  pounds;  whey  butter 
manufactured,  77,989  pounds;  value  of  whey  cream 
sold,  $71,831.67;  estimated  increase  in  the  output  of 
cheese  for  1921,  25  per  cent.;  total  value  of  factory 
rlairy  products,  in  Western  Ontario,  for  1920,  $27,166.811 ; 
twenty-two  cheese  factories  pay  for  milk  by  test, 
as  well  as  five  shipping  plants,  all  the  condenseries,  and 
all  but  two  of  the  milk-powder  plants;  forty-three 
factories  turn  cheese  in  hoops,  twelve  have  ice-cooled 
curing  rooms,  sixteen  have  septic  tanks,  and  none  use 
rennet  substitutes;  two  new  cheese  factories  were  built, 
costing  $9,000,  and  one  new  shipping  plant  costing 
$50,000;  $42,780  was  expended  for  factory  improve- 
ments, and  several  new  plants  are  under  construction 
or  contemplated  for  1922. 

The  creamery  instruction  report,  given  by  Mr. 
Herns,  shows  that  there  are  56,489  patrons  supplying 
cream  with  an  average  test  of  29.6  per  cent,  to  167 
creameries.  The  amount  of  butter  made  in  1920  was 
29,743,820  pounds  at  creameries,  and  30,435,056  pounds, 
including  cheese  factories.  The  butter  production  was 
4,076,282  pounds  more  in  1920  than  in  1919,  and  the 
estimated  increase  for  1921  is  8.4  per  cent.  The  average 
salt  used  was  4.2  per  cent.,  and  an  average  of  2.97  per 
cent,  is  retained  in  the  butter.  One  hundred  and  ten 
creameries  have  coil  vats;  76  creameries  stir  and  sample 
tlirect  from  the  cans;  42  have  samples  taken  by  hauler;  79 
pasteurize  the  cream,  an  increase  of  29  over  1920;  55 
creameries  heated  to  170  degrees  for  ten  minutes;  62 
creameries  neutralized  sour  cream  before  pasteurizing, 
an  increase  of  34  over  1920;  45  creameries  have  mechani- 
ical  refrigeration  with  an  average  temperature  of  26.5 
degrees,  as  compared  with  49.5  degrees  for  ice-cooled 
storages;  9  creameries  graded  the  cream  into  first  and 
second  grades  before  pasteurizing  and  churning;  3  new 
creameries  were  built,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $30,000 
and  $129,360  is  the  value  of  creamery  improvement; 
279  cream-buying  stations  were  visited  regularly. 

Cream  Grading  a  Necessity. 

Commenting  on  the  work  of  the  season,  Mr.  Herns 
emphasized  whey  pasteurization  in  cheese  factories, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  "with  the  change  in 
industrial  conditions  there  is  likely  to  be  a  greater 
number  of  experienced  cheesemakers  available  this 
season,  and  men  who  have  not  shown  capacity  to  deal 
with  unexpected  and  difficult  positions  will  likely  find 
greater  competition."  The  speaker  also  urged  that 
creameries  should  all  use  the  moisture  test,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  butter  leaving  the  creamery  with  excess 
moisture.  Every  precaution  should  also  be  taken  to 
keep  cream-test  and  moisture-test  scales  clean  and  in  a 
place  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  sufficient  moisture 
to  affect  the  bearings.  With  reference  to  cream  grading, 
the  speaker  stated  that  "there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
it  would  pay  all  creameries  to  separate  the  different 
grades  of  cream  and  churn  these  grades  separately,  as 
the  increased  price  for  No.  1  butter  will  more  than  make 
up  for  the  price  which  may  be  obtained  for  the  average 
mixed  quality."  It  was  reported  that  excellent  results 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  case  of  cream-buying 
stations,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  many  of  these 
stations  were  country  stores  and  have  no  facilities  for 
handling  cream.  If  cream  grading  is  to  become  success- 
ful in  Western  Ontario,  the  operators  of  these  cream- 
receiving  stations  must  be  educated  to  grade  cream. 
Market  conditions  indicate  that  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
of  cream  grading,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  objects 
in  view  when  the  butter-grading  service  was  organized, 
will  be  a  necessity  if  the  general  quality  of  our  butter 
is  to  be  maintained.  Plans  have  for  several  years  been 
leading  up  to  this  step,  and,  with  special  reference  to  it, 
Mr.  Herns  said: 

"Conditions  in  the  butter  trade  are  apparently 
favorable  for  a  movement  that  will  bring  about  in  this 
connection  a  co-operative  arrangement  between  pro- 
ducers, creamery  men  and  dealers.  From  an  economic 
standpoint  it  is  believed  that  cream  grading  will  pay. 
Second  grade  cream  will  certainly  make  second  grade 
butter  no  matter  how  scientifically  it  may  be  treated. 
This  type  of  butter  means  a  loss  to  the  creamery  ia- 
dustry  and  tends  to  lower  the  average  quality.  During 
the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
creamery  methods  and  equipment  and  further  improve- 
ments along  this  line  may  be  looked  for  but  the  chief 
factor  that  may  now  be  expected  to  insure  uniform 
quality  is  the  payment  for  cream  on  a  quality  basis. 
Such  a  plan  should  create  the  necessary  incentive  to 
produce  only  No.  1  cream.  The  market  for  No.  1 
butter  is  unlimited  but  for  No.  2  butter  it  is  uncertain. 
To  export  No.  2  butter  at  a  profit  is  almost  impossible, 
not  only  from  an  economic  standpoint  but  also  from  that 
of  a  national  reputation  for  fine  butter.  This  important 
problem  should  be  given  careful  consideration  during 
the  present  year  and  some  concerted  action  taken  to 
the  effect  that  this  vital  question  of  quality  may  be 
finally  settled." 

Report  of  Hi  tter  Grader. 

In  giving  his  annual  report  on  butter  grading  in 
Ontario  for  the  year  1921,  J.  H.  Scott,  Chief  Grader 
for  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  stated  that 
the  number  of  samples  graded  at  the  Ontario  butter 
grading  station  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1921, 
was  8,746,  an  increase  of  three  per  cent,  over  the  year 
previous.  Sixty-nine  creameries,  the  same  number 
though  not  the  same  creameries  as  in  the  previous  year, 
suppled  these  samples.  "As  is  always  the  case,"  said 
Mr.  Scott,  "many  creameries  discontinue  grading  when 


it  is  pointed  out  to  them  on  paper  that  they  are  making 
butter  of  poor  quality.  Apparently  they  do  not  seek 
publicity."  The  percentage  of  No.  2  butter  was  about 
five  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1920.  In  that  year  four 
whole-milk  creameries  sent  a  large  amount  of  high- 
scoring  butter.  Speaking  of  the  spread  in  price,  the 
speaker  said:  "A  wider  spread  has  been  paid  this  past 
season.  From  2  to  3c.  per  pound  always,  between  good 
No.  1  and  poor  No.  2  and  as  high  as  5  and  6c.  was 
sometimes  paid  when  the  poor  quality  was  un- 
pasteurized. One  combination  of  creameries  that  had 
always  good  "Firsts"  with  a  good  percentage  of  specials 
received  regularly  from  1  to  2c.  per  pound  more  than 
ordinary  good  creameries.  Some  of  our  distributing 
houses  claim  that  they  cannot  successfully  use  our 
grade  certificates,  for  the  reason  that  butter  scoring 
No.  1,  or  39  points  for  flavor  is  not  good  enough  for 
their  particular  brands.  This  in  my  opinion  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  either  one  or  two  things.  That 
our  standard  of  grades  should  be  changed,  so  that  the 
total  score  of  a  sample  will  always  indicate  the  quality 
of  the  butter,  flavor  included,  or  else  that  our  system  of 
marketing  recognize  scores  for  flavor,  i.  e,  that  butter 
be  offered  for  sale  as  39  or  40  points  for  flavor  for  No.  1 
and  37  or  38  for  flavor  No.  2. 

The  speaker  said  that  the  workmanship  of  butter 
had  improved  from  year  to  year,  and  "looking  back  five 
years  we  see  wonderful  improvement  in  uniformity 
of  texture,  color,  and  incorporation  of  moisture.  As 
in  former  years  the  flavors  that  are  most  common  are 
simply  old,  sour  cream  of  a  yeasty  character.  Metallic 
flavor  is  increasing,  and,  I  think,  next  to  fishy  flavor, 
it  is  our  worst  flavor  common  to  gathered-cream  butter. 
Neutralization  is  very  generally  practised  by  most 
pasteurizing  creameries;  in  fact  I  think  it  is  generally 
conceded  to  fe  practically  impossible  to  successfully 
manufacture  high-acid-gathered  cream  without  re- 
ducing the  acidity.  If  the  producers  of  high-acid, 
sour  cream  could  be  informed  of  the  actual  losses  that 
take  place  in  the  value  of  their  raw  material  through 
over-ripeness,  I  believe  the  whole  question  would  soon 
be  solved.  They  would  demand  that  their  cream  be 
paid  for  on  grade;  they  are  waiting  for  the  information 
and  expecting  the  creameries  to  give  it  to  them.  In  my 
opinion,  the  weakest  point  in  our  buttermakers  in 
Ontario  to-day  is  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  raw 
material." 

Problems  of  The  Milk  Producer. 

The  problems  of  the  milk  producer  were  discussed 
by  E.  H.  Stonehouse,  President  of  the  Ontario  Milk 
and  Cream  Producers'  Association.  The  speaker 
began  by  pointing  out  that  there  are  approximately 
100,000  milk  producers  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
that  they  are  faced  at  present  with  many  vexatious 
problems.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  actual 
cost  of  milk  production  is  much  more  than  current 
prices  for  milk,  but  producers  are  still  going_  on 
and  producing  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  low  prices. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  under  such  circumstances  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  at  every  turn  and  the 
speaker  emphasized  the  fact  that  producers  must  depend 
upon  selfhelp  as  much  as  possible.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  average  production  per  cow  in  Eastern  Ontario  seems 
to  be  about  3,200  pounds  per  annum  and  that  this 
figure  is  too  low  for  profit.  There  is  much  room  for 
improvement  and  by  the  use  of  better  feeding  and  breed- 
ing methods  the  yield  of  milk  can  be  very  substantially 
increased  while  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  producing 
100  pounds  of  milk  can  be  materially  lowered.  Refer- 
ence was  also  made  to  dairy  legislation  passed  in  the 
interests  of  the  industry,  but  the  dairymen  could  do 
much  as  a  result  of  their  own  efforts  and  while  the  Dairy 
Standards  Act  and  other  similar  pieces  of  legislation 
are  necessary,  he  felt  as  a  milk  producer  himself  that 
those  engaged  in  the  business  should  shoulder  their  own 
responsibilities  and  minimize  the  need  as  much  as  possible 
for  legislation.  The  work  of  the  National  Dairy  Council 
and  of  the  Ontario  Milk  and  Cream  Producers'  Associa- 
tion was  discussed  briefly  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
introducing  quality  all  along  the  line. 

Corn  for  Western  Ontario. 

A  very  interesting  address  was  given  during  the 
convention  on  the  subject  of  "Corn  for  Western  Ontario" 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Grisdale,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa,  who  prefaced  his  remarks  with  an  instructive 
historical  sketch  of  the  corn  plant  in  Canada.  Space 
forbids  an  extended  reference  to  this  aspect  of  the  matter, 
but  the  following  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of 
corn  as  determined  by  the  Central  Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa,  should  be  useful,  as  well  as  the  advantages  given 
below  of  the  Cultivation  of  corn  for  silage  purposes  in 
Canada.  In  determining  the  cost  of  production  at 
Ottawa  the  land  was  valued  at  $125  per  acre  and  the  corn 
crop  was  charged  up  with  one-half  of  the  value  of  the 
manure.  The  variety  mostly  used  was  Wisconsin  No.  7. 
The  figures  are  the  average  cost  over  a  period  of  four 
years  from  1917  to  1920  inclusive  and  the  value  of  the 
crop  per  acre  was  figured  on  the  selling  price  of  hay  which 
in  the  average  of  four  years  made  the  silage  worth 
$5.61  per  ton.  The  cost  of  production  as  given  is  as 
follows:  Rent  of  land,  $8.22;  manure,  $7.65;  seed,  $1.97; 
machinery,  $3.69;  twine,  77  cents;  manual  labor  (40 
cents  per  hour),  $24.75;  horse  labor,  $10.56;  cost  per 
acre,  $57.62;  yield  per  acre,  16.40  tons;  cost  per  ton, 
S3. 52;  value  per  acre,  S91.84;  profit  per  acre,  $34.21. 

The  advantages  of  corn  for  silage  in  Canada  were 
summarized  as  follows: 

"1.  It  is  an  exceedingly  cheap  feed  since  over  a  period 
of  20  years  costs  have  run  from  $1.50  to  s$3.92  per  ton 
when  labor  and  supplies  were  most  expensive.  2.  Large 
returns  per  acre.  The  average  crop  in  this  period  of 
time  has  been  equal  to  about  5  tons  of  clover  hay  per 


acre.  3.  Best  crop  on  which  to  apply  manure.  4.  Best 
crop  to  use  when  breaking  up  a  sod  field.  5.  Best  crop 
for  cleaning  land.  6.  Easiest  crop  to  harvest  as  to 
weather  conditions.  7.  The  crop  most  cheaply  housed. 
8.  The  crop  most  easily  handled  in  feeding.  9.  Best 
crop  for  supplementing  dry  pastures.  10.  Best  crop 
to  help  induce  cattle  to  consume  coarse  and  poor  rough- 
age. 11.  Cheapest  and  best  succulent  food  that  can 
be  grown  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  12.  The 
crop  that  permits  of  the  carrying  of  most  live  stock 
per  acre. 

The  Dairy  Industry  Developing. 
G.  A.  Putnam,  Director  of  Dairying  for  Ontario  in  a 
brief  address  discussed  the  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  dairy  industry  of  Ontario  and  pointed 
out  that  there  are  now  847  cheese  factories  in  the  pro- 
vince and  213  creameries,  together  with  numerous 
condenseries  and  milk  powder  factories.  These  repre- 
sent a  capital  of  $17,000,000  invested  in  this  aspect  of  the 
dairy  business  of  the  province.  In  addition  there  are 
about  860,000  cows  producing  milk  for  these  factories 
and  about  106,000  dairy  farms.  This  makes  a  very 
sizable  business  and  it  was  emphasized  by  the  speaker 
that  there  is  every  reason  why  the  industry  should 
advance  if  there  is  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  business  on  the  part  of  those  interested.  The 
Government  of  the  province  is  willing  to  do  all  that  is- 
necessary  to  develop  dairying,  and  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  producers  is  always  available  when  the 
need  for  it  arises.  With  reference  to  the  Dairy  Stand- 
ards Act  the  speaker  said  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  to  the  staff  of  instructors  now  maintained  if  the 
Government  was  to  do  the  testing,  but  the  latter  was 
quite  willing  do  to  this  in  order  to  give  the  principle  of 
the  Act  a  fair  trial.  Reference  was  made  to  the  fact 
that  dairymen  are  going  ahead  in  spite  of  unfavorable 
circumstances,  toward  the  improvement  of  the  buildings 
and  equipment  of  their  farms  and  last  year  there  were 
250  new  silos  built  in  Eastern  Ontario  alone.  Many 
other  improvements  are  being  made  constantly  and  in 
this  manner  the  producers  are  showing  their  faith  in  the 
industry. 

Why  to  Cool  Cream  After  Separating. 

Professor  H.  H.  Dean,  O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  reported 
on  various  dairy  investigations  carried  our  during  1921. 
Referring  to  the  common  practice  of  creamery  patrons 
of  running  cream  directly  into  the  cream-shipping  can 
without  cooling,  the  speaker  said  that  tests  made  at  the 
College  "show  that  cream  which  is  properly  cooled  at 
once  after  separating  and  before  mixing  with  the  general 
lot  of  cream  when  held  for  three  to  five  days  before 
churning  at  an  average  temperature  of  47.1  degrees  F. 
produced  sweeter  cream  at  the  time  of  churning  and 
butter  that  scored  one  point  higher  in  flavor  when 
fresh;  and  one  1.5  points  higher  for  flavor  after  holding 
for  one  month,  than  did  similar  lots  of  cream  which  were 
not  properly  cooled  and  were  held  at  an  average  tempera- 
ture of  54.2  degrees."  The  advice  given  was  to  "cool 
cream  immediately  after  separating  to  50  degrees  F. 
or  lower,  and  before  mixing  with  cream  from  previous 
separations."  It  was  also  stated  that  "sour  cream  when 
neutralized,  or-  which  had  the  acidity  reduced  with 
magnesia  lime  was  not  satisfactory  for  making  soft 
cream  cheese.  The  cream  should  be  kept  sweet  for 
this  purpose." 

Once  a  week  during  the  season  samples  of  milk 
were  taken  from  milk  delivered  by  farmer  patrons 
of  the  College,  from  the  mixed  milk  of  three  Ayr- 
shires,  three  Holsteins  and  three  Jerseys  from  the 
College  herd,  and  from  the  mixed  milk  of  the  whole 
College  herd.  The  milk  supplied  by  the  College  herd 
averaged  lower  in  acidity  than  that  supplied  by  farmer 
patrons,  at  the  time  of  delivery.  The  result  was  that 
the  patrons'  milk  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours 
developed  too  much  acid  for  safety  in  cheesemaking 
and  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  it  was  unfit  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  On  November  24  this  milk  averaged 
.16  per  cent,  acidity  for  the  group.  The  percentage  of 
fat,  solids  not  fat  and  total  solids  was  also  lower  for  the 
patrons  than  for  the  College  herd.  The  bacterial 
content  of  the  patrons'  milk  was  taken  on  five  occasions, 
and  varied  from  92,000  to  96,000,000  per  c.c.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  milk  delivered  by  the  patrons 
during  the  season  would  have  been  satisfactory  for 
condensing  purposes.  The  sediment  tests  indicated  lack 
of  cleanliness  in  the  handling  of  milk. 

Eleven  tests  as  to  the  relative  value  of  whey  butter 
and  butter  made  from  milk  were  made  during  the  season. 
The  whey-cream  butter  churned  more  quickly  than  did 
the  milk-cream  lots,  the  time  required  being  22.4  and 

32.8  minutes,  respectively,  the  average  churning  tempera- 
tures being  52  degrees  and  54  degrees  F.,  respectively 
for  the  two  lots.  The  loss  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk  was 
.55  for  the  milk-cream  and  .89  for  the  whey-cream.  The 
whey-cream  and  milk-cream  butter  averaged  38.13  and 
37.77  points  for  flavor  respectively  when  fresh,  and 

37.09  and  36.73  points  for  flavor,  respectively,  after 
holding  from  one  to  six  months,  indicating  that  whey 
butter  "has  similar  keeping  qualities  to  that  made  from 
milk  direct."  Where  the  two  lots  of  cream  were  not 
pasteurized  there  was  some  difference  in  favor  of  the 
milk-cream,  indicating  that  pasteurization  of  the  whey- 
cream  is  advisable. 

From  comparative  tests  comparing  rennet,  pepsin, 
and  mixtures  of  rennet  and  pepsin  as  coagulating  agents 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  the  general  conclusion 
was  that  rennet  is  superior  to  pepsin  or  mixtures  of 
the  two.  Some  tests  were  also  made  with  regard  to  the 
neutralizing  of  over-ripe  milk  for  cheesemaking. 

Printed  Butter  Wrappers. 
An  address  dealing  with  the  question  of  discoloration 
of  butter  from  the  use  of  printed  butter  wrappers  was 
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delivered  by  A.  L.  Gibson,  Dairy  Chemist  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  in  which  the  speaker  discussed  the 
use  of  different  colored  inks  on  the  wrappers  and  their 
effect  in  discoloring  butter  offered  for  sale.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  of  late  the  composition  of  writing  inks 
has  become  less  constant  than  formerly  and  that  aniline 
dyes  are  sometimes  used.  The  use  of  the  latter  is  to  be 
strongly  condemned  where  the  ink  may  come  into  contact 
with  food  products,  as  they  are  of  a  harmful  and  poisonous 
nature.  Butter-fat  readily  absorbs  coloring  matter 
and  since  many  materials  used  for  coloring  are  soluble  in 
water,  or  in  oils  such  as  are  found  in  butter,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  one  should  be  careful  as  to  the  kind  of  ink 
that  is  used.  The  speaker  advised  that  all  printed 
wrappers  should  be  tested  out  before  use,  by  placing 
them  in  shallow  trays  or  on  suitable  plates  and  keeping 
them  immersed  in  a  thin  layer  of  melted  butter  for  6 
hours,  at  a  temperature  of  140  or  150  degrees  F.  Former- 
ly it  has  been  customary  to  test  the  fastness  of  colors  on 
wrappers  with  brine  but  this  is  not  always  reliable. 
Continuing,  the  speaker  said: 

"Where  dairymen  desire  the  use  of  a  printed  butter 
wrapper  it  is  desirable  that  they  use  blue  inks  only  since 
by  test  and  on  the  word  of  the  manufacturers,  blue  inks 
are  the  most  reliable  in  their  fastness.  The  use  of  red, 
brown,  yellow  and  other  colors  of  inks  should  be  dis- 
carded. The  use  of  cartons  for  packing  butter  in  Ontario 
is  not  popular  because  of  the  slight  additional  expense. 
This  may  be  a  short  sighted  poilcy.  The  absolutely- 
safe  way  to  avoid  trouble  from  printing  inks  is  to  wrap 
the  butter  in  an  imprinted  grease  proof  wrapper  and 
placed  in  a  printed  carton.  The  oleomargarine  manu- 
facturer takes  no  chances  and  spares  no  reasonable 
expense  in  displaying  his  product.  Should  not  the 
dairyman  with  his  delicately  made  and  far  superior 
product  of  butter  be  equally  fastidious  and  particular 
in  the  display  and  packing  of  his  goods,  with  the  oleo- 
margarine manufacturer?" 

Educational  Butter  Scoring  Contest. 
Geo.  H.  Barr,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Branch,  Ottawa,  reviewed  the 
Dominion  Educational  Butter-Scoring  Contest,  as  it 
was  conducted  during  the  past  year  over  the  Dominion 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  was  done  at  Ottawa  the 
week  previous  and  which  was  reported  from  the  Eastern 
Dairymen's  Convention.  The  accompanying  table, 
however,  may  afford  some  additional  information  re- 
lative to  the  standing  of  the  various  provinces.  One 
sample  each  from  53  creameries  made  up  the  contest 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  21  samples  scored  perfect  for 
texture,  37  scored  perfect  for  incorporation  of  moisture 
36  scored  perfect  for  color,  eight  were  scored  down  for 
too  heavy  salting,  and  12  were  scored  down  for  poor 
finish.  With  regard  to  the  latter  defect  the  speaker 
stated  that  there  is  no  good  excuse  for  it  as  it  is  nearly 
always  due  to  carelessness. 


Average  Flavor  and  Total  Scores. 


Average  Score 

Average 

for  Flavor 

Total  Score 

Manitoba  

41 .95 

96.65 

Quebec  

41 .41 

96.16 

Alberta  

41 .16 

95.85 

Saskatchewan  

40.91 

95.26 

Nova  Scotia  

40.08 

94.31 

British  Columbia  

40.10 

94.04 

Ontario  

39.41 

93.70 

Prince  Edward  Island  

39.50 

93.36 

New  Brunswick  

39.16 

92.83 

Efficiency  Needed  in  Agriculture. 
Dr.  Grisdale,  also  addressed  the  evening  session  in  place 
of  Hon.  Manning  W.  Doherty,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Ontario,  who  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Dr.  Grisdale 
discussed  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  Canadian  Agriculture.  Corn 
was  referred  to  as  a  staple  crop  which  has  been  grown 
on  a  large  scale  ever  since  the  first  discovery  of  America. 
The  settlers  of  Quebec  and  that  portion  of  Canada, 
knew  little  about  corn  so  they  began  to  grow  crops 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  The  first  cattle  were 
introduced  into  Quebec  about  300  years  ago.  Agri- 
culture has  thrived  agriculturally  since  that  time,  but 
we  knew  nothing  about  an  export  business  until  the 
British  came,  when  some  cattle,  hides,  etc.,  were  ex- 
ported. This  business  grew  and  after  about  100 
years,  we  find  a  great  export  business  in  wheat,  cattle, 
dairy  products,  poultry,  eggs  fruit,  etc.,  now  flourishing. 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  progress  agriculturally  we  must 
look  to  our  exports  and  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
matter  of  marketing.  Wheat  provides  a  difficult  market- 
ing problem,  but  as  to  coarse  grains,  such  as  oats,  barley, 
peas,  etc.,  the  export  market  has  much  less  attraction. 
For  the  benefit  of  Canada  we  should  consume  these  at 
home.  Beef  will  be  an  important  export  product, 
but  for  30  years  an  embargo  has  existed  against  Canadian 
live  cattle  going  to  Great  Britain.  In  1919  we  exported 
to  the  United  States  our  500,000  head  and  this  year  we 
have  probably  sent  50,000  or  60,000  head  to  England  to 
be  killed  in  ten  days  after  arrival.  We  have  tried  shipping 
chilled  beef  to  Britain,  but  it  has  not  been  outstandingly- 
successful,  as  we  have  to  compete  with  the  extraordinary 
quantities  shipped  from  the  Argentine.  We  would 
stand  to  benefit  immeasurably  from  the  lifting  of  the 
embargo. 

There  is  a  great  fut  ure,  said  the  speaker,  in  the  bacon 
trade,  but  our  bacon  now  is  not  sufficiently  uniform 
to  compete  on  even  terms  with  Danish  and  Irish  bacon, 
especially  the  former.  We  now  sell  under  a  handicap  of 
about  7  cents  per  pound  is  compared  with  Denmark, 


and  the  result  is  that  whereas  we  exported  300,000,000 
pounds  yearly  at  times  during  the  war  our  exports 
are  now  clown  to  about  30  or  40  million  pounds.  We 
must  not  lose  the  British  markets  for  Canadian  bacon, 
and  the  plans  for  grading  hogs  which  will  be  effective  on 
May  1,  were  regarded  as  a  very  important  step  in  over- 
coming the  handicap  that  exists. 

The  value  of  grading  our  exports  was  instanced  by 
the  care  of  the  grading  of  eggs  which  has  resulted 
in  rapidly  developing  a  substantial  export  trade  in 
Britain  in  the  face  of  keen  competition  from  many- 
countries.  Co-operation  as  a  necessary  factor  and  what 
has  been  shown  in  the  selling  of  wool  can  be  done  in  the 
case  of  fruit  and  other  products.  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  are  noted  potato  sections  and  the  United 
States,  the  Bermudas  and  other  countries  offer  a  good 
outlet  for  this  crop  and  the  crop  produced  in  other  parts 
of  Canada. 

In  order  to  bring  further  marks  of  progress  to  the 
agricultural  industry  and  to  increase  the  profits  from 
farming,  we  must  pay  special  attention  to  the  cheapness 
of  production;  that  is,  we  must  be  constantily  alive 
to  possibilities  of  reducing  the  cost  of  production. 
We  must  keep  on  producing  to  hold  our  markets  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  quality  at  every  opportunity. 
The  speaker  emphasized  the  advantage  of  every  com- 
munity specializing  wherever  practicable  in  some  com- 
modity which  they  are  suited  by  soil  or  climate  to  pro- 
duce. Some  sections  of  Canada  have  done  this  but 
we  must  do  more  of  it  if  we  are  to  compete  with  the 
specialized  Agriculture  of  Denmark. 

Marketing  of  Dairy  Products. 
An  excellent  paper  was  read  on  the  second  day  of  the 
convention  by  J.  A.  Ruddick,  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage 
Commissioner,  Ottawa,  on  the  subject  of  "Marketing 
Dairy  Products."  We  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  this 
paper  here,  however,  as  this,  together  with  the  paper 
delivered  by  Mr.  Ruddick  at  the  Eastern  Dairymen's 
Convention  the  week  previous  is  now  being  run  in  full 
in  these  columns  as  a  Series  of  four  articles  under  the 
general  tile  of  "The  Outlook  for  Dairying." 

The  Dairy  Exhibit. 

According  to  the  best  information  we  were  able  to 
secure  the  dairy  exhibit  this  year  at  the  convention  was 
the  best  in  five  years  and  this  was  particularly  trie  as 
regards  cheese.  The  arrangement  of  the  exhibit  is 
always  made  with  good  taste  and  this  is  a  very  important 
consideration  when  it  is  considered  that  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  exhibit  is  to  interest  the  people  of  urban  centres  in 
the  fact  that  dairy  products  are  the  most  healthful  of 
foods.  The  exhibit  at  London  was  up  to  its  usual  form 
in  this  respect  and  judging  from  the  number  of  people 
who  were  to  be  seen  admiring  the  cheese,  butter  and 
other  dairy  products  at  every  opportunity,  it  had  its 
effect.  The  winners  in  the  various  classes  with  the 
exception  of  specials  were  as  follows: 

Cheese — September  White  Cheese:  I,  B.  Howes, 
W'est  Monkton,  97.85,  (highest  scoring  cheese);  2, 
C.  J.  Donnelly,  London,  96.99;  3,  J.  T.  Donnelly,  St. 
Thomas,  (won  on  flavor),  96.71;  4,  M.  Calder,  St. 
Mary's  96.71;  5,  H.  E.  Donnelly,  Straffordville,  96.60; 
6,  L.  H.  Schneider,  Listowel,  96.42;  7,  Jos.  Skelton, 
Kintore,  96.41;  8,  W.  Jamieson,  Lambeth,  96.30. 
September  Colored  Cheese:  1,  Wesley  Krotz,  Gowans- 
town,  97.62;  2,  Mrs.  O.  Cuckow,  Mt.  Elgin,  96.92; 
3,  W.  Hargraves,  Atwood,  96.82;  4,  Jos.  Skelton,  Kintore, 
96.30;  5,  W.  Kress,  Listowel,  97.13;  6,  W.  Jamieson, 
Lambeth,  95.97;  7,  H.  E.  Donnelly,  Straffordville, 
95.88;  8,  Benson  Avery,  Kinburn,  95.72.  October 
White  Cheese:  1,  H.  E.  Donnelly,  Straffordville, 
96.77;  2,  B.  Howes,  West  Monkton,  96.74;  3,  W. 
Jamieson,  Lambeth,  96.50;  4,  Martin  Calder,  St. 
Marys,  96.47;  5,  C.  J.  Donnelly,  London,  96.31; 
6,  J.  T.  Donnelly,  St.  Thomas,  96.23;  7,  L.  H. 
Schneider,  Listowel,  96.20;  8,  W.  Krotz,  Gowanstown, 
96.09.  October  Colored  Cheese:  1,  H.  E.  Donnelly, 
Straffordville,  97.05;  2,  H.  J.  Neeb,  Tavistock,  96.45; 

3,  B.  Howes,  West  Monkton,  96.10;  4,  F.  C.  Eastman, 
Arkona,  96.08;  5,  W.  Krotz,  Gowanstown,  95.95;  6, 
Martin  Calder,  St.  Marys,  95.82;  7,  J.  Henderson, 
Trowbridge,  95.75;  8,  Benson  Avery,  Kinburn,  95.71. 
Stilton  Cheese:  1,  H.  E.  Donnelly,  Straffordville, 
96.93;  2,  W.  Krotz,  Gowanstown,  96.85;  3,  J.  T.  Don- 
nelly, St.  Thomas,  96.57;  4,  C.  J.  Donnelly,  London, 
96.40;  5,  W.  Jamieson,  Lambeth,  95.84;  6,  Benson 
Avery,  Kinburn,  95.70.  Fait  Cheese:  1,  J.  T.  Donnelly, 
St.  Thomas,  96.70;  2,  H.  E.  Donnelly,  Straffordville, 
96.66;  3,  C.  J.  Donnelly,  London,  96.46;  4,  H.  J.  Neeb, 
Tavistock,  96,38;  5,  Walter  Oliver,  Atwood,  96.19;  6, 
Mrs.  O.  Cuckow,  Mt.  Elgin,  96.05;  7,  W.  Krotz,  Gowans- 
town, 96.03;  8,  W.  Hargrave,  Atwood,  95.72. 

Butter — 56-lb.  Box  Butter:  1,  H.  F.  Newman, 
Gamebridge,  96.43,  (Toronto  Produce  Exchange  Shield), 

2,  Canadian  Milk  Products,  Hickson,  96.19;  3,  Sanitary 
Dairy  St.  Catharines,  95.39;  4,  N.  W.  Stacey,  Mitchell, 
94.95 ;  5,  Whyte  Packing  Co.,  Brockville,  94.89;  6,  Cana- 
dian Milk  Products,  Belmont,  94.62;  7,  Ontario  Cream- 
eries Ltd.,  London,  94.49;  8,  P.  J.  Grey,  Beaverton, 
94.19.    20  1-lb.  Prints:    1,   Sanitary  Dairy,  95.79;  2, 

H.  F.  Newman,  95.32;  3,  Whyte  Packing  Co.,  95.13; 

4,  Canadian  Milk  Products,  95.09;  5,  Ontario  Creameries 
Ltd.,  95.06;  6,  Canadian  Milk  Products,  Brownsville, 
94.99;  7,  N.  W.  Stacey,  94.90;  8,  Jno.  R.  Almont,  Silver- 
dale,  94.44.  14-lb.  Box  October  Butter:  1,  H.  F. 
Newman,  95.65;  2,  Ontario  Creameries,  Ltd.,  95.46: 

3,  Jas.  Johnston,  Rathburn,  95.22;  4,  Lindsav  Creamery 
Ltd.,  Lindsay,  95.05;  5,  Cecil  Smith.  Caledonia,  94.09 
6,  Walter  Wilkin,  Elmira,  93.78;  7,  Whyte  Packing  Co., 
93.75;  8,  F.  J.  Goldsmith,  Silverwoods  Ltd.,  London 
and  Lea  Marshall,  Pt.  Dover,  93.52.    Whey  Butter: 

I,  F.  C.  Eastman,  Arkona,  89.19;  2,  Whyte  Packing  Co., 
88.99. 


Resolutions. 
A  large  number  of  resolutions  were  passed  at  the 
final  session  on  Thursday,  quite  a  number  of  which  were 
more  or  less  of  a  formal  nature  and  carried  the  thanks 
of  the  Association  for  services  rendered,  or  work  done. 
One  resolution  favored  the  proper  marking  of  each 
churning  of  butter  put  up  in  solids  for  local  or  export 
trade.  Another  suggested  that  regulations  should  be 
passed  providing  for  the  removal  of  all  previous  marks 
on  boxes  that  are  used  the.  second  time  for  the  sale  of 
butter.  The  same  resolution  stated,  however,  that  the 
use  of  second  hand  butter  boxes  should  be  discouraged. 
The  Association  passed  a  resolution  which  had  passed 
the  convention  of  creamerymen  in  December,  favoring 
the  grading  of  cream  and  agreeing  to  support  the  Dairy 
Branch  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
any  plan  which  they  believe  will  permit  the  working 
out  of  this  principle.  The  importation  into  and  mnau- 
facture  of  oleo  in  Canada  under  present  conditions  was 
also  deplored  in  a  resolution  which  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
Federal  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  members  of 
all  rural  constituencies  in  Ontario  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  resolution  urging  that  the  application  of 
the  transportation  companies  for  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners,  requiring  that  all  cheese 
boxes  be  bound  with  wire  for  shipment  be  not  granted, 
was  passed  and  the  matter  referred  to  the  National 
Dairy  Council  with  a  provision  that  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Railway 
Comrnission. 

Financial  Statement. 
The  financial  statement  of  the  Association  showed 
receipts  of  $5,771.93  and  expenditures  of  $5,708.12, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $63.81  as  compared  with  $70.36 
last  year.  Included  in  receipts  were  $2,000  legislative 
grant,  $707  from  prosecutions  and  $282  members  fees. 
The  expenditures  included  prizes  $523,  director's  ex- 
penses $156.65,  advertising,  postage,  etc.,  $487.03  and 
miscellaneous  expenses. 

Officers. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as 
follows:  President,  J.  N.  Allen,  Dunnville;  1st  Vice- 
president,  R.  Johnston,  Bright;  2nd  Vice-president, 
H.  Mannell,  Woodstock,  3rd  Vice-president,  F.  A. 
Keyes,  Elmira.  Directors:  T.  Ballantyne,  Stratford; 
G.  Bain,  Lakeside;  F.  A.  Thomson,  Embro;  J.  New- 
bigging,  Listowel,  G.  M.  Cary,  Petrolia;  and  H.  York, 
Harrietsville.    Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  Herns,  London. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Fines  for  Violation  of  the  Fruit 
Marks  Act. 

W7e  understand  from  the  Fruit  Commissioner, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  that  the  Fruit 
Branch  has  been  receiving  complaints  that  some  fruit 
dealers  were  in  the  habit  of  re-packing  tender  fruit 
before  offering  it  for  sale,  and  placing  sound  fruit  on 
the  face  and  decayed  and  inferior  fruit  beneath.  In- 
structions were  issued  by  the  Branch  that  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  this  offence,  with  the 
result  that  in  August  last  a  fruit  inspector  visited  the 
store  of  a  fruit  vendor  in  Wingham,  Ontario,  and  found 
peaches  being  tampered  with  in  the  manner  described. 

When  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  learned 
the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  inspector,  he  assaulted 
the  inspector  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  premises. 
His  report  was  also  destroyed  by  the  defendant. 
Information  was  laid  shortly  after  the  occurrence,  but 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  an  important  witness 
for  the  defence,  the  case  was  remanded  from  time  to 
time.  On  December  13,  the  vendor  pleaded  guilty 
before  Magistrate  Reid  of  Goderich  on  two  charges: 

(1)  For  obstructing  an  officer  in  discharge  of  his  duty; 

(2)  For  having  in  possession  for  sale  fruit  which  was  unfit 
for  consumption.  The  fines  and  cost  amounted  to 
over  $100.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Dominion  Fruit 
Branch  to  stamp  out  the  practice  of  misrepresentation 
by  falsely  packing  fruit. 

We  were  also  informed  that  on  information  laid 
before  Mr.  J.  Miller,  J. P.,  of  Castleton,  Ont.,  by  the 
Dominion  Government  District  Fruit  Inspector  for 
Eastern  Ontario,  a  Colborne  firm  was  fined  $90  on 
December  20  on  two  charges:  (1)  For  changing  the  grade 
marks  on  packages  which  had  undergone  inspection; 
(2)  For  branding  apples  "No.  1"  which  were  not  fit  for 
that  grade.  The  local  fruit  inspector  made  an  inspection 
of  the  lot  of  apples  in  question  during  the  process  of 
packing  and  found  they  were  being  properly  graded 
"No.  2"  and  "Domestic."  Later  he  found  the  same 
apples  at  the  railway  station  marked  "No.  1,"  the  grade 
having  been  raised  by  the  owners  after  his  inspeption. 

There  have,  we  understand,  been  very  few  cases  of 
the  changing  of  grade  marks,  but  this  is  a  fraudulent 
practice,  reflecting  most  seriously  on  the  industry, 
'  and  the  Federal  Fruit  Branch  will  make  every  effort 
to  secure  the  maximum  fine  in  every  case  of  this  kind. 
Both  of  these  cases  are  out  of  the  ordinary,  since  most 
of  the  offences  against  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  are  usually 
with  respect  to  improper  grading  and  packing,  both  of 
which  are  more  often  than  not  the  result  of  ignorance 
or  carelessness,  rather  than  any  intent  to  defraud. 
For  this  reason  shippers  and  dealers  should  bear  in 
mind  that  raising  the  grade  of  a  lot  of  inspected  apples, 
or  re-packing  so  as  to  bring  about  misrepresentation 
of  the  contents  of  the  package,  is  punishable  by  heavy 
fines. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  186 


The  Superman. 

By  A.  Bigelow  Paine. 
He  will  come, 
I  know  not  when,  or  how; 
But  he  will  walk  breast-high  with  God, 

stepping  among  the  stars. 
Clothed  in  light  and  crowned  with  glory 

he  will  stride  down  the  Milky  Way, 
Creating  with  a  thought,  building  with 

a  word. 

A  hundred  million  ages  it  may  be  until 
he  comes;  what  does  it  matter? 

Consider  the  deliberate  stars — how 
eternity  waits  their  fulfilments. 

A  hundred  million  ages,  and  yet,  some- 
times, 

Here  and  now,  in  these  small  primeval 

days — in    this    full    gloaming  of 

creation's  dawn — - 
Here  and  now,  sometimes,  there  crackles 

out  a  tiny  shimmering  spark, 
Some  hint  in  our  blind,  protoplasmic 

lives, 

Of  that  far,  infinite  torch 

Whose  ray  shall  one  day  touch  the  utmost 

reaches  of  space 
Where  life  is  born. 

Walking  as  angels  walk,  but  greater  than 
the  angels, 
He  that  will  come  will  know  not  space, 
nor  time,  nor  any  limitation, 
But  will  step  across  the  sky,  infinite, 
supreme— one  with  God.  f™ 
— In  Harper's. 

People,  Past  and 
Present. 

A  Household  Name. 

ONE  might  stake  a  substantial  wager 
that  there  is  no  other  name  of  a  man 
so  frequently  on  the  lips  of  the 
people  of  this  continent  as  that  of  Henry 
W.  Ford.  It  is  true  that  the  name  is 
usually  abbreviated  to  "Ford",  and  that 
the  world  calls  up  the  mental  image,  not 
of  an  alert  old  man  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
but  of  the  "machine"  that  stands  out  in 
the  garage  or  is  off  doing  good  duty  on 
the  roads;  but  occasionally  the  prefix 
"Henry  W."  is  put  to  it,  and  then  the 
thought  called  up  is  of  a  man,  who,  when 
all  has  been  told,  has  been  one  of  the  real 
philanthropists  as  well  as  one  of  the 
foremost  industrial  magnates  of  North 
America. 

There  have  been  times  when  people 
have  laughed  at  or  criticized  Henry  W. 
Ford,  but  it  is  not  hard  to  recall  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  remarks  about 
him  that  one  has  heard  have  been  in 
praise — "Henry  Ford  pays  his  workmen 
well",  "Henry  Ford  sees  to  it  that  his 
employees  have  good  influences  about 
them,"  "Henry  Ford's  factories  are 
among  the  best-built,  best-lighted,  and 
most  sanitary  in  America,"  "Henry 
Ford  is  a  man  of  peace," — such  remarks 
as  these  are  the  ones  most  frequently 
passed  about,  and  so  the  most  of  us  are 
quite  ready  to  agree  with  the  Washington 
Post  when  it  says:  "Mr.  Ford  may  sound 
like  a  flivver  but  he  gets  there  all  the 
same." 

Now  how  has  he  got  there? 

In  the  first  place  it  is  like  "bringing 
coals  to  Newcastle"  to  tell  anyone  in 
America  that  "Ford",  more  than  any 
other  man,  has  made  the  automobile 
almost  as  familiar  as  the  cookstove  among 
the  people  of  the  North  American  contin- 
ent. The  earliest  manufacturer,  he  has 
kept  pace  with  all  real  improvements, 
for  good  service,  in  the  motor-car.  Strength 
and  durability  at  a  moderate  price  have 
been  the  requirements  aimed  at  in  his 
automobile  factories;  and  so  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  "flivvers"  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  roughest  country  roads,  and  that, 
when  the  War  was  on,  pictures  came 


back  to  us  showing  Ford  motor-cars 
and  trucks  everywhere  in  the  most 
difficult  fields  of  operation,  even  from 
as  far  away  as  the  "Near  East" — Greece 
and  Mesopotamia.  They  were  not  there 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  cars — but  they 
were  there. 

In  the  second  place,  Henry  Ford  has 
"got  there"  in  regard  to  his  employees. 
Everybody  knows,  to-day,  that  perhaps 
the  most  troublesome  question  in  the 
world  is  the  relationship  between  capital 
and  labor.  The  employer  lives  in  con- 
stant fear  of  strikes;  the  employee  in 
constant  fear  of  injustice.  But  Henry  W. 
Ford  has  pretty  well  solved  the  problem 
so  far  as  his  own  works  are  concerned. 
Good  wages,  comfortable  working  con- 
ditions, personal  interest,  and  a  com- 
petent sociological  department  have  been 
his  panaceas.  .  Moreover,  he  has  aimed 
at  more  than  the  output  of  automobiles 
in  his  factories.  He  has  made  his  work- 
shops a  medium  for  the  uplifting  of  men. 
Thousands  of  men  work  for  him  who 
never  stepped  far  off  the  path  of  rectitude 
— fine  men,  who  never  had  any  great 
temptation  to  do  so.  But  also  there  are 
scores  of  men  among  them  who  have 
gone  very  far  astray — "prodigal  sons" 
who  have  found  a  welcome  home  amidst 
the  whirring  machinery  of  the  big  Ford 
manufactories.  Early  in  1915  Mr.  Ford 
told  the  Uv  S.  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  that  he  could  take  every 
convict  in  Sing  Sing  and  make  a  man  of 
him.  Perhaps  the  statement  was  a  bit 
overdrawn,  but  the  man  who  uttered  it 
had  done  enough  to  prove  that  his  words 
were  no  idle  boast.  A  bystander  who 
heard  him  make  that  famous  declaration 
went  to  Detroit  to  see  at  first  hand. 
His  first  interview  was  with  the  manu- 
facturer himself, — and  now  let  him  tell 
his  own  story: 

"One  of  the  first  questions  I  asked 
was: 


'You  say  you  can  make  men ;  what 
do  you  call  a  man?' 

The  answer  came  quickly: 

'One  who  stands  four  square  to  the 
world  in  reference  to  the  functions  that 
should  be  absolutely  right  with  regard 
to  himself,  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  him,  and  society  in  general?' 

'How  do  you  make  men?' 

'By  the  application  of  horse  sense.' 

Then  came  a  trip  to  the  sociological 
department,  where  the  investigator 
learned  that  at  that  time  there  were 
working  in  the  factories  500  men  who  were 
put  to  work  there  "solely  because  they 
needed  the  uplift  of  work  and  good  pay 
to  turn  them  from  ways  of  evil  into  ways 
of  good."  Nor  had  one  of  these  men 
turned  again  to  the  mire  which  they  had 
left.  Among  them  were  150  social 
derelicts  who  had  served  terms  in  various 
prisons,  but  these  were  not  "marked 
men."  No  one  "knew"  but  the  depart- 
ment, and  as  a  rule  "most  of  the  ex- 
convicts  were  counted  among  the  best 
and  most  faithful  workmen  in  the  de- 
partments to  which  they  were  assigned. 

This  has  been  the  method  employed 
by  Mr.  Ford  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  dis- 
continued. Yet  at  all  times  it  has  been 
recognized  that  constant  but  unobtrusive 
supervision  is  needed.  There  is  no 
prying  or  spying,  but  the  man-who-has 
once  gone-wrong  is  seen  and  questioned 
at  times,  and  his  record  is  kept.  In 
some  cases  he  is  asked  to  give  an  explana- 
tion regarding  his  actions.  Always  he 
is  encouraged,  very  occasionally  punished 
— by  being  transferred  to  less  pleasant 
work.  Naturally  the  system  works  the 
other  way  too:  good  work  with  good 
behavior  brings  promotion  in  the  Ford 
plant,  pains  are'taken,  as  far  as  possible 
to  fit  the  man  to  the  job  for  which  he  is 
best  suited,  or  which  he  has  earned. 
At  the  same  time  the  men  who  work  in 
Henry  Ford's  shops  must  submit  to  the 


greatest  strictness.  A  man  is  notTper- 
mitted  to  come  a  minute  or  two  late  in 
the  morning.  While  on  his  job  he  must 
earn  his  wages  (his  good  wages)  Jby 
working  steadily,  to  the  limit  of* his 
ability.  Indeed  there  are  many  men  who, 
because  of  the  strictness  of  the  require- 
ments, have  left  "Ford's"  to  take  a  dollar 
or  two  less  per  day  somewhere  else  where 
more  liberty  during  working  hours  is 
permitted. 

The  sociological  department,  more- 
over, keeps  tab  on  the  way  in  which  the 
men  live  when  away  from  the  works. 
If  they  are  found  living  in  hovels  they  are 
urged  to  move  to  better  quarters  and  the 
way  is  made  easy  for  them  to  do  so.  As 
a  result  of  this  encouragement,  a  large 
number  of  the  employees  own  their  own 
homes,  comfortable  homes  that  evince 
thrift  and  contentment. 

But  in  all  this  the  influence  of  Henry 
Ford  himself  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  visitor  to  whose  credit  the  above- 
quotation  is  due,  tells  a  story  which  well 
illustrates  the  point.  One  of  the  ex- 
convicts — a  man  who  had  been  an  extra 
"hard  case"  — was  in  question.  And 
now,  may  we  quote  again : 

"Mr.  Hawkins"  (a  member  of  the 
sociological  service)  asked  Mr.  Ford 
to  go  into  the  factory  and  shake  hands 
with  this  burglar  and  strongarm  man. 
They  strolled  about  without  any 
apparent  object  until  they  came  to 
where  Bill  was  working.  Bill  was 
stooping  over  and  Mr.  Hawkins  hit 
him  a  slap  on  the  seat  of  his  trousers 
hard  enough  to  make  him  straighten 
up. 

'Hello,  Bill,'  said  Mr.  Hawkins.  'I 
want  you  to  shake  hands  with  Mr. 
Ford.'  In  the  din  of  the  factory  Bill 
did  not  quite  distinguish  the  name, 
but  he  stuck  out  a  black,  grimy  paw 
and  gripped  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hawkins's 
companion  with  a  will.  Nothing  was 
said  about  him  or  his  life  or  his  work, 
and  the  men  passed  on.  That  after- 
noon after  quitting  time  Bill  came  to 
Mr.  Hawkins's  office. 

'Say,'  he  said,  'do  you  know  what 
they  are  telling  me  down  in  the  shop?' 

'No,  what?' 

'That  that  was  the  boss  that  shook 
hands  with  me — the  big  boss  that 
owns  the  works.    Was  it? 

'Sure,'  answered  Mr.  Hawkins.  'Why 
not?' 

'Well,'  said  Bill,  as  he  slouched  over 
to  a  corner  to  hide  a  moisture  in  his 
eyes,  'if  Henry  Ford  will  walk  into  his 
shop  and  shake  hands  with  a  man 
like  me,  he  can  have  all  I  got.  Any- 
body who  wouldn't  go  straight  for  a 
man  like  that  is  a  fool  and  deserves 
all  he  gets.' 

But  the  best  part  of  the  story  and 
of  all  such  stories  of  Henry  W.  Ford, 
is  that  he  does  not  do  such  things  for 
the  sake  of  business.  Those  who  know 
him  say  that  he  does  them  because  of  his 
great  love  for  humanity.  The  psycholog- 
ist will  say  that  that  is  why  they  are 
effective. 

But  how  else  does  this  successful  man 
— who  was  once  a  Canadian  farm  boy 
— "get  there?" — That  is  a  story  which 
will  have  to  wait  until  next  week  for  the 
telling. 

(To  be  continued.) 


In  a  recent  paper  read  by  Griffith 
Brewer  before  the  Royal  Aeronautical 
Society  in  London,  it  was  claimed  that 
Mr.  S.  P.  Langley  was  the  actual  inventor 
of  the  modern  aeroplane,  and  shown 
that  the  Wright  brothers  themselves 
acknowledged  his  priority  and  his  assist- 
ance to  them  when  they  were  perfecting 
their  first  model.  The  Wright  brothers, 
however,  made  the  invention  practical. 


Henry  W.  Ford. 


January  19,  1922 
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The  Fashions. 

How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form: — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 

Name  

Post  Office  

County  

R.  R.  No  

Province  

Number  of  Pattern  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

M  easurement — Waist  Bust  

Date  of  issue  in  which  pattern  ap- 
peared  

3666-3828.    Ladies'  Costume. 

The  blouse  3666  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  skirt  3828  cut  in  6  sizes:  24,  26,  28, 
30,  32  and  34  inches  waist  measure. 
To  make  this  smart  gown  for  a  medium 
size  will  require  4%  yards  of  40-inch  ma- 
terial, or  if  as  illustrated,  1  343i34M3434 
terial,  or  if  as  illustrated,  13-2  yard  of 
figured  material  and  33 2  yards  of  plain 
material  40  inches  wide.  TWO  separate 
patters,  15  cents  FOR  EACH  pattern. 

3814.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
A  10-year  size  will  require  234  yards  of 
27-inch  material  for  the  guinipe,  and  334 
yards  for  the  dress.    Price,  15  cents. 

3809.    Ladies'  Work  or  Home  Dress. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
requires  5  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about 
2  yards.    Price,  15  cents. 

3824.    Ladies'  Negligee. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42jand 
44  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
requires  334  yards  of  36-inch  .[material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3839.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
will  require  5  yards  of  40-inch  material 
Price,  15  cents. 

1974.    Child's  Outdoor  Set. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  ^5  jyears. 
It  requires  334  yards  of  44-inch  material 
tor  a  4-year  size.    Price,  15  cents. 

3485.    Ladies'  Apron. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  32-24;  medium, 
36-38;  large,  40-42;  extra  large,  44-46 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
will  require  734  yards  of  27-inch  material. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  lower  edge  is 
about  2  yards.    Price,  15  cents. 

3818.  Child's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  1,  2,  3  and  4  years.  A 
2-year  size  requires  2  yards  of  36-inch 
material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3831-3377.    Ladies'  Costume. 

Waist  3831  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Skirt  3377  cut  in  7  sizes:  24.  26,  28,  30, 
32,  24  and  36  inches  waist  measure. 
To  make  this  dress  for  a  medium  size  of 
one  material  will  require  6  yards  of  36- 
inch  material.  To  make  as  illustrated 
will  require  3J4  yards  of  plain,  and  3% 
yards  of  figured  material  27  inches 
wide.  TWO  separate  patterns,  15  cents 
FOR  EACH  pattern. 

3813.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
An  8-year  size  requires  1?|  yard  of  27- 
inch  material  for  the  guinipe,  and  234 
yards  for  the  dress.    Price,  15  cents. 

3819.  Misses'  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
An  18-year  size  will  require  234  yards  of 
32-inch  material  for  the  guimpe,  and  334 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  the  dress. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3829.    Ladies'  Blouse. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
requires  234  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3389.    A  Simple  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.    A  38-inch 


size  will  require  5%  yards  of  40-inch 
material.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the 
foot  is  about  1J4  yard.    Price,  15  cents. 

3833.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  334  yards  of  38- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3821.    Ladies'  Apron  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
will  require  5  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3825.    Ladies'  Skirt. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and 
34  inches  waist  measure.  A  28-inch  size 
will  require  2*4  yards  of  40-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

Thy  Will  be  Done. 

Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do? 
—Acts  9  :  6. 

"O  use  me,  Lord,  use  even  me, 

Just  as  Thou  wilt,  and  when,  and  where." 

Saul  of  Tarsus  had  been  enthusiastically 
devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  one 
master — Self.  But  a  new  Master  met 
him  and  won  his  heart.  With  passionate 
devotion  he  cried:  "Lord,  what  wilt 
Thou  have  me  to  do?"  The  whole  purpose 
of  Christ  concerning  him  was  not  re- 
vealed at  once.    He  was  simply  told  his 


next  duty:  "Arise,  and  go  into  the  city, 
and  it  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must 
do."  He  has  enlisted  under  the  Great 
Captain,  and  a  soldier's  business  is 
obedience  to  the  day's  orders.  He  is 
not  told  what  will  be  expected  of  him 
in  the  future.  Time  enough  to  know  his 
commander's  will  when  the  commander 
sees  fit  to  reveal  it. 

I  am  writing  this  during  the  first  week 
of  the  New  Year.  The  writer  of  a  little 
poem,  which  I  saw  in  the  paper  last 
Saturday,  declares  that  he  used  to  greet 
the  New  Year  with  a  cheer.  What  did 
it  matter  about  the  old  year  being  dead? 
There  were  plenty  of  years  ahead.  But 
now,  he  says,  it  is  different.  Each  year 
is  shorter  than  the  last — and  "there  are 
not  so  many  years  ahead." 

We  are  a  year's  march  nearer  home. 
Years  are  precious  things,  and  should 
not  be  wasted  in  aimless  trifling.  Each 
day  we  should  kneel  humbly  before  our 
Master  and  say:  "Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  do?" 

We  believe  in  prayer — of  course  we  do! 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  prayer?  Do  we 
try  to  use  it  as  a  magic  tailsman,  a  means 
of  getting  everything  we  have  selfishly 
set  our  hearts  on?  What  a  dangerous 
gift  prayer  would  be  if  it  meant  that  you 
and  I — in  our  shortsighted  ignorance — 
could  make  God  put  into  our  hands  the 
reins  of  the  universe! 

What  harm  we  should  do  to  our  own 
souls  and  the  souls  of  others,  if  we  were 
given  our  own  foolish  will  in  all  things! 
Y'ou  want  to  be  rich.  Ask  God  for  un- 
limited wealth,  and  millions  will  drop 
into  your  lap.  You  want  to  have  perfect 
freedom  from  trouble  and  pain.  Just 
kneel  down  and  ask  ( lod  to  remove  all 
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discomfort  from  your  path,  and  He  will 
make  life  all  sunshine  and  roses.  The 
hard  lessons,  by  which  courage,  patience 
and  trust  are  learned,  will  be  cut  out  of 
your  schoolbook.  Will  they?  Does  our 
Father  care  more  about  our  present 
comfort  than  about  our  eternal  beauty  of 
spirit? 

If  we  really  pray  "in  the  Name"  of 
JESUS  we  .pray  in  the  spirit  of  our 
Leader;  and  His  business  in  life  was  not  to 
have  an  easy  and  pleasant  time,  but  to 
do  the  will  of  the  Father.  Even  when 
the  Cross  faced  Him  He  prayed  earnestly: 
"Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done." 
When  we  pray  that  God  will  "not"  give 
us  our  own  way  in  all  things,  but  will 
fulfil  His  own  purposes  in  and  through  us. 
then  the  prayers  offered  in  the  Name  and 
spirit  of  Christ  will  be  fully  and  gloriously 
answered. 

Another  year  has  dawned  for  us. 
There  may  not  be  many  years  ahead 
during  which  we  may  serve  and  glorify 
God  on  the  earth.  Let  our  New  Year 
resolution  be  that  we  will  make  the  most 
of  the  time  remaining — not  in  the  selfish 
determination  to  have  our  own  way. 
Why  should  we  waste  a  year  in  serving 
Self,  when  the  Great  Master  can  use  us? 
He  calls  us  one  by  one.  It  is  an  intensely 
personal  matter.  If  1922  is  to  be  a  year 
"worth  while,"  a  year  recorded  in  golden 
letters  in  my  life  history,  it  can  only  be 
because  my  aim  and  desire  is  not  to  do 
my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  God. 

It  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world  who  says 
to  each  of  us:  "Follow  Me!"  His  eyes 
were  not  fixed  on  comfort,  gain  or  glory 
for  Himself,  when  He  walked  as  a  Man 
on  earth. 

He  came  to  serve.  If  we  want  to 
follow  Him  we  must  be  glad  to  serve — to 
be  servants,  not  commanders.  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  the  haughty  Pharisee,  turned  from 
worldly  ambition  to  follow  Jesus,  whom 
he  had  fiercely  opposed  in  the  past. 
Soon  after  this  we  wrote  in  a  letter: 
"We  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord;  and  ourselves  your 
servants  for  Jesus'  sake." 

Are  we  too  proud  to  be  "servants?" 
Y'et  our  King  came  to  "minister,"  to 
serve  His  people.  I  am  sure  He  enjoyed 
washing  the  hot  and  dusty  feet  of  His 
servants.  The  people  of  an  earthly 
kingdom  serve  their  king;  and  the  king's 
duty  and  pleasure  is  to  serve  his  people 
— if  he  was  a  kingly  spirit.  Our  business 
is  to  serve  God:  and  He  gladly  serves 
every  man  and  child,  every  flower  and 
animal.  He  clothes  the  lowly  grass  of 
the  field,  and  feeds  the  raven  and  the 
sparrow. 

Do  we  pray  selfishly,  for  our  own  souls 
and  bodies  only?  Then  we  may  call  our- 
selves Christians,  but  we  are  very  unlike 
Him  Who  could  not  save  Himself  be- 
cause He  was  eager  to  save  others. 

When  we  say,  with  earnest  purpose, 
"Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?" 
He  sends  us  out  to  serve.  The  business  of 
the  Church  has  always  been  service. 
When  a  congregation  drifts  comfortably 
along  in  luxurious  ease,  hugging  its  own 
privileges  and  unconcerned  about  the 
sin  and  sorrow  of  the  world  outside,  it 
may — like  the  church  of  Laodicea — think 
that  it  is  rich  and  increased  with  goods, 
and  has  need  of  nothing.  But,  in  the 
Master's  sight,  it  is  poor,  and  blind 
and  naked.  Some  people  seem  to  think 
they  belong  to  the  Church  for  what  they 
can  "get" — spiritual  gain  or  Christmas 
baskets — but  St.  Paul's  idea  was  that  he 
had  enlisted  in  the  Army  of  the  Great 
Leader  so  that  he  might  "give"  his 
services. 

"Not  to  the  work  of  sordid,  selfish  saving 
Of  our  own  souls  to  dwell  with  Him  on 
high; 

But   to  the  soldier's   splendid,  selfless 
braving, 

Eager  to  fight  for  righteousness  and  die.  " 

Our  prayers  should  not  try  to  drag 
God's  plans  down  to  the  level  of  our 
wishes;  but  they  should  be  the  daily 
surrender  of  our  will  to  His  Will. 

I  dare  not  say  to  my  All- wise  Master: 
"Give  me  everything  I  want!"  It  is  a 
joy  to  know  that  He  wills  what  is  best, 
therefore  I  say:  "Thy  Will  be  done  on 
earth." 

God  wants  our  consecrated  service 
during  1922,  and  we  want  to  be  of  use 
to  Him.  We  can  face  the  year  gladly, 
knowing  that  He  can  and  will  use  us 
for  the  great  work  of  establishing  His 
Kingdom  of  righteousmess  and  peace 
among  men.  The  year  will  be  a  happy 
one  if  we  are  ready  to  be  "servants" 
for  Jesus'  sake. 
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Quality  and  Service" 

—better  than  ever 

ILT0IM  BRICK 


i 
I 
I 


is  recognized  throughout  Canada  as  the  standard  of  quality.    Why  experi- 
ment when  purchasing  for  your  new  house?  ' 

We  carry  a  stock  of  Pressed  and  Rug  Brick  for  winter  delivery.  Sam- 
ples on  application. 

MILTON  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  LTD. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  -  MILTON,  ONTARIO 


Don't  Throw  Your 
Old  Carpets  Away 

They  make  new  reversible 

"Velvetex'  Rugs 
Send  for  Velvetex  Folder  B 

panada  Rug  Company        London,  Ont. 


SEED  WANTED 

We  are  buyers  of  White  or  Yellow  Blossom 
Sweet  Clover,  Alsike,  Red  Clover  and  Timothy. 
Send  samples,  and  we  will  try  and  trade. 

TODD  &  COOK 
Seed  Merchants  Stouffville,  Ontario 


Let  us  not  say  falteringly: — 

"Why  dost  Thou  beckon  and  call  me  so? 
I  fear  to  follow  Thy  path  of  woe!" 

We  don't  want  to  be  slackers  and 
cowards,  shrinking  from  every  discomfort. 

"Never  fear!   In  the  ways  of  pain, 
They  who  follow  find  richest  gain." 

We,  like  our  glorious  Leader,  did  not 
come  into  this  world  to  do  our  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

"Who  follows  Him  hath  peerless  Guide, 
Who  fights  this  fight  fights  by  His  side. 

And,  in  the  Virtue  of  His  Might, 
We'll  win  the  world  for  Truth  and  Right." 

Dora  Fakncomb. 


For  the  Needy. 

During  the  past  week  $4  came  from 
"Friend,"  Marshville,  Ontario;  $3  from 
Mrs.  D.  W.,  Calgary;  $4.20  from  "Scotty" 
and  $6  from  the  Glen  Morris  school 
children. 

During  1921  our  readers  put  $396.16 
into  the  "Quiet  Hour  Purse"  for  the  sick 
and  needy — not  including  various  gifts 


for  Chinese  and  Russisn  Famine  Fundi, 
which  passed  through  my  hands. 

During  the  year,  231  separate  donations 
of  varying  amounts  went  out  of  the 
"Q.  H.  P."  to  people  in  need;  and  I  have 
on  hand  a  splendid  balance  for  present 
and  future  needs.  Your  kindness  has 
brought  help  and  courage  to  many,  and 
I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart. 

Dora  Farncomb, 
6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 
(Jan.  3,  22.) 


The  Ingle  Nook. 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 


A  Conversation. 

MRS.  Binks:  "Have  you  noticed 
Ethel  Jones  lately?" 
Mrs.  Banks:  '"My  dear,  haven't 
I!  She's  becoming  so  careless  about  her 
appearance!  And  she  used  to  look  so 
smart  always." 

Mrs  Binks  (reflectively):  "Let's  see — ■ 
how  long  is  it  since  she  was  married?" 

Mrs.  Banks:  "Just  two  years  last 
December.  I  remember  because  her 
wedding  was  just  two  weeks  before  my 
Clare's. 

Mrs.  Binks:  "Well,  that's  the  way  with 
some  gifjs.  They  dress  up  and  take 
pains  with  their  hair  until  they  get  a 
man,  then  they  don't  bother  any  more. 
The  last  time  I  saw  Ethel  her  skirt 
dipped  at  the  back,  and  her  hat  was  stuck 
on  almost  sideways,  and  her  hair  flying 
out, — you'd  hardly  know  she  was  the 
Ethel  Wynn  that-used-to-be  at  all. 
Ethel  Wynn  was  a  pretty  girl.  You 
wouldn't  look  sideways  to  see  her  now, 
as  Ethel  Jones,  so  far  as  looks  go. — It 
doesn't  seem  fair  to  her  husband  for  her 
to — degenerate  that  way." 

Mrs.  Ball  (stitching  away  quietly):  "Of 
course,  she  has  a  baby,  and  it's  not  a 
very  quiet  one  either." 

Mrs.  Banks:  "That's  all  right,  but  it's 
no  excuse,  to  my  mind.  Why  doesn't 
she  let  Fred  hold  him  for  a  few  minutes — ■ 
before  she  goes  out  anywhere,  anyway — 
until  she  sticks  a  few  invisible  pins  in  her 
hair  and  puts  her  hat  on  right?  He  sits 
out  in  the  cutter  waiting  for  her  that 
long.  It  wouldn't  hurt  him  to  tie  the 
horse  up  for  a  minute.  My  Clare  has  a 
baby,  too,  that  yells  'blue  murder'  every 
time  he's  bundled  up  to  go  out,  but  Harry 
just  holds  him,  all  the  same,  until  Clare 
gets  ready.    He  doesn't  mind  it,  either." 

Mrs.  Binks  (smiling):  "Why,  no.  Any- 
one can  see  he's  just  as  proud  as  Punch 
of  Clare.    He  likes  to  see  her  look  nice." 

Mrs.  Banks:  "She's  not  one  bit  prettier 
than  Ethel  used  to  be.  I  daresay  Fred 
Jones  would  be  glad  to  see  Ethel  look 
nice,  too." 

Mrs.  Ball:  "Come  to  think  of  it,  I  be- 
lieve you're  right.  I  saw  him  tucking 
Ethel's  hair  in  and  fixing  her  collar,  out 
in  the  hall,  the  night  of  Muriel  Dalton's 
party. 

Mrs.  Binks:  "I  wonder  if  one  couldn't 
give  Ethel  a  hint  in  a  nice  way?" 

Mrs.  Ball  (laughing):  "People  don't 
take  'hints'  very  kindly." 

Mrs.  Banks  (nodding):  "And  yet  if  you 
didn't  care — if  you  didn't  like  people — 
you  would  never  think  of  giving  a  hint 
of  the  kind." 

The  Other  Two:  "That's  so!" 


English  Fiction. 

DEAR  "Girl  -  who  -  is  -  collecting  -  a 
-library,"  I  feel  at  the  present 
moment  as  though  I  were  set  down 
before  the  proverbial  "haystack"  and 
bidden  to  look  for  a  score  or  more  of  the 
proverbial  "needles"  in  it.  So  great  is 
the  mass  of  fiction  (English  and  American) 
written  in  the  English  language,  and  so 
requiring  no  translation,  as  in  the  case 
of  those  •  mentioned  last  day,  that  I 
scarcely  know  where  to  begin. 

However,    writing    from    memory  of 
those  books  that  have  impressed  me  most  | 
personally,  I  may  be  able  to  mention 
enough  to  give  you  some  help  in  your  ' 
selection. 

Among  English  novelists  one  thinks  at 
once,  of  course,  of  the  two  great  Victorian 
writers,  Charles  Dickens  and  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray.     There  has  been  j 


Linoleum  Rugs 

possess  all  the  advantages  of 
Linoleum.  They  require  no 
tacking,  can  be  easily  moved 
about.  Many  attractive  de- 
signs. Look  for  the  strong 
canvas  back  before  buying. 
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Dominion  Linoleum 

Bright — Attractive — Clean 

Mother's  work^is  so  much  lighter  and  easier 
now.  The  Linoleum  floor  is  so  cleanly,  so  easily 
maintained  in  its  spotless  condition. 

Linoleum  reduces  work  to  a  minimum.  It  is 
easy  to  keep  clean,  requires  no  heavy  sweeping  or 
scrubbing.  A  soft,  damp  mop  run  over  its 
smooth  surface  will  preserve  the  original  new 
look  indefinitely.  Where  children  are  playing 
about,  the  sanitary  qualities  of  Linoleum  make 
it  most  desirable. 

Linoleum  is  also  economical  ;  while  moderately 
priced,  its  long-wearing  qualities  commend  it  to  • 
thrifty  women. 

*  ■  *  "'' 

DOMINION  Linoleum  is  made  in  Canada. 

Insist  on  being  supplied  with  it. 

Qood  Stores  Everywhere 
Sell  Dominion  Linoleums, 
Oilcloths  and  Feltol. 


NUARY  .    19,  1922 
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Genuine  </brd  Paris 
For  Sale  Here 


The  Sign  of  Motoring'  Satisfaction 


There  is  a 
about  the  Ford 
Service  Man 

The  local  Ford 
dealer  has  one 
for  you.  Call  in 
or  write  for  it. 
You  will  find 
it  interesting 
reading. 


"The  Ford  Service  Man"  personi- 
fies Ford  Service.  He  is  the  skilled 
mechanic  you  find  in  every  Ford 
Garage.  His  years  of  experience 
on  Ford  repairs  save  you  money 
and  assure  the  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  your  car. 

"The  Ford  Service  Man"  has  one 
pet  aversion — spurious  parts.  He 
simply  cannot  understand  why  any 
Ford  owner  should  be  so  indiffer- 
ent to  the  welfare  of  his  Car  as  to 
permit  a  spurious  part  to  be  used. 


Genuine  Ford  Parts —  as  exact 
as  the  original — are  made  for 
your  car  by  the  makers  of  your  car,  and 
are  subjected  to  tests  before  leaving  the 
factory  far  more  severe  than  any  they 
will  meet  under  actual  running  conditions. 

Have  all  repairs  made  where  you  see 
the  familiar  Ford  sign.  Genuine  Ford 
Parts  and  Genuine  Ford  Parts  alone  are 
used  wherever  you  see  it  displayed.  It  is 
the  safety  sign  —  the  Economy  sign  —  the 
sign  of  Motoring  Satisfaction. 


Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Ford,  Ontario 
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much  dispute  as  to  which  of  these  is  the 
greater  writer,  and  while  the  "most 
critical  critics"  have  stood  out  rather 
conspicuously  for  Thackeray,  popular 
opinion  has  gone  perhaps  overwhelmingly 
for  Dickens.  However  that  may  be, 
it  seems  clear  enough  that  every  home 
library  worth  the  name  shall  have  repre- 
sentation from  both  of  these  authors. 
From  the  Dickens'  list  you  will,  of  course, 
choose  "David  Copperfield;"  then,  per- 
haps, "Bleak  House,"  "Pickwick  Papers," 
"Tale  of  Two  Cities" — and  as  many 
more  as  you  can  afford.  .  .  From  the 
Thackeray  list,  you  really  must  have 
"Vanity  Fair,"  for  how  could  you  miss 
knowing  that  sprightly,  naughty,  tanta- 
lizing young  person  so  aptly  called  "Becky 
Sharp?"  Then,  perhaps  you  will  want 
"Henry  Esmond,"  put  in  the  very  highest 
place  by  many  of  the  critics,  but  not  so 
Thackerian  (if  one  may  coin  a  word)  as 
"Pendennis"  and  some  of  the  author's 
other  works. 


The  very  next  writer  that  comes  to 
mind  is  likely  to  be  a  woman,  George 
Eliot,  who,  it  was  said,  had  a  masculine 
type  of  mind,  and,  indeed,  wrote  much 
more  like  a  man  than  like  a  woman.  A 
library  of  good  literature  would  not  be 
complete  without  her  "Adam  Bede,"  and, 
perhaps,  "Romola"  and  "Daniel 
Deronda."  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss" 
contains  much  powerful  writing,  but  it 
ends  so  very  tragically  that  one  lays  it 
away  with  a  sigh. 

Among  books  that  I  remember  with  a 
thrill  of  joy  is  George  Macdonald's 
"Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood,"  which 
to  me  is  always  connected,  somehow,  with 
"Mosses  From  an  Old  Manse,"  by  the 
American  author,  Hawthorne.  Its  very 
name  is  a  delight  in  these  modern  days 
of  lurid  and  ridiculously  unnatural 
"stuff"  written  by  men  and  women  who 
have  been  inartistic  enough  or  weak 
enough  to  yield  to  the  popular  craze  for 


"action  at  all  costs."  Thank  heaven 
there  are  still  a  few  writers  who  have 
not  succumbed  to  it.  They  are  the  ones 
who  will  live.  <  A  book  worthy  the  name 
of  literature  always  concerns  itself  with 
depicting  and  interpreting  life,  and,  unless 
in  such  unusual  circumstance  as  time  of 
war,  life  is  seldom  a  continuous  whirlwind 
of  exciting  and  utterly  improbable  events. 
Such  improbability  may,  it  is  true,  be 
worked  up  into  real  literature,  but  only 
by  the  very  great  artist  in  thought  and 
words.  .  .  After  all,  is' not  that  the 
condition  of  all  literature,  quiet  or  thrilling? 
— that  the  writer  be  an  artist  in  thought 
and  words?  And  who  can  define  or 
describe  the  artist?  For  his  quality  is 
one  that  can  be  felt  but  for  which  there 
are  no  words.  He  is  the  one  possessed 
of  "the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land,"  and  who,  moreover,  can  throw  into 
his  work  the  gleam  from  that  light  so 
that  others — though  perhaps  only  those 
who  are  not  "Peter  Bells" — can  see  and 


feel  the  things  that  he  has  seen,  the  things 
that  he  has  felt. 

To  return:  Among  the  writers  of  the 
British  Isles  one  must  not  pass  by  the 
little  group  known  as  "the  kailyard 
school" — Ian  Maclaren,  Crockett,  J.  M. 
Bnrrie.  Ian  Maclaren's  "Beside  the 
Bonnie  Briar  Bush"  is  a  sweet  story 
painted  with  a  delicate  brush.  Barrie 
is  perhaps  best  known  as  a  dramatist, 
but  personally  1  have  enjoyed  most  of  all 
his  work  that  delightful  story  "The  Little 
Minister."  Strangely  enough,  at  this 
day  I  can  remember  very  little  of  the 
"minister,"  but  "Babbie" — delightful, 
winsome,  elusive  Babbie — is  as  distinct 
as  when  I  read  about  her  perhaps  ten 
years  ago. 

The  memory  of  this  book,  or  rather  of 
one  chapter,  in  which  a  gipsy  scene  flares 
up  on  a  background  of  darkness  and 
storm,   brings   to   mind   the   works  of 
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This  FREE  book 

tells  you  what  you  ought 
to  know  about  CONCRETE 

The  farmer  who  adopts  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  book,  "  What  the  Farmer 
can  do  with  Concrete,"  will  one  day  have  all  his  buildings  of  Concrete.  And 
every  dollar  he  puts  into  Concrete  will  pay  dividends  on  the  investment. 
His  buildings  will  never  burn  down  or  wear  out.  His  cows  will  have  com- 
fortable and  sanitary  housing.  His  implements  will  be  protected.  A  concrete 
reservoir  will  furnish  cool,  clean  water.  Manure  from  the  stables  will  be 
kept  in  the  Concrete  Manure  Pit.  His  cattle  will  always  have  plenty  of 
feed  from  the  Concrete  Silo.  In  fact,  he  will  be  prepared  to  farm  on  the 
modern  plan  and  so  make  more  money  out  of  the  business  of  farming. 

This  Free  Book  points  the  way  to  that  model  farm  you  have  often  dreamed  of.  Write  /or 
your  Copy  to-day  _  _ 

Onada  Cement  Company  Limited 

104  Herald  Building    .  Montreal 


CANADA  CEMENTI 

CONCRETE 

Iron  permanence! 


Canada  Cement  can  be  secured  from 
r  2.000  dealers  in  nearly  every  city, 
own  and  village  in  Canada.  If  you 
raunot  locate  a  convenient  dealer, 
ivrite  our  nearest  Sales  office. 


Sales  Offices  at 

MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
WINNIPEG 
CALGARY 


-n\\<*  •     i-i^a  jc*       "VP**    rtA,  ° 


NAME.  

ADDRESS  
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Why   Did  the  Hired  Man  Quit 
=Right  in  the  Busy  Season  ?= 


Wasn't  it  because  he  was  put  to  sowing  Fertilizer  which  had 
a  most  offensive  odor  ?  The  proprietor  then  had  to  finish 
the  job  himself,  but  he  afterwards  admitted  that  he  did 
not  blame  the  chap  for  quitting.  This  year  he  will  keep 
his  man,  and  that  man  won't  object  to  sowing  the  fertilizer, 
for  the  farmer  has  bought  his  requirements  in 

SCOTTISH 
FERTILIZERS 


wnich  are  now  being  produced  at  Welland.  There  is  no 
offensive  odor  from  these  goods.  Heaps  of  stench  do  not 
add  one  whit  to  the  value  of  fertilizers — the  very  finest  goods 
are  free  from  all  this. 

Could  you  handle  a  carload  in  your  territory?  In  several 
Ontario  districts  we  have  openings  for  reliable  agents,  but 
immediate  application  is  necessary  so  we  can  fix  up  in  time. 


Scottish  Fertilizers,  Limited 


Department  "A" 


WELLAND,  ONTARIO 


George  Borrow.  His  "Lavengro"  and 
"Romany  Rye"  you  must  have  if  you 
love  stories  of  gipsy  life. 

Rut  we  must  hurry  on. 

George  Gissing  and  his  works  were  re- 
viewed in  these  columns  last  winter.  .  . 
George  Meredith,  placed  very  high  by 
many  critics,  died  a  few  years  ago  at  an 
advanced  age.  "The  Egoist"  is  gener- 
ally considered  his  greatest  novel,  but 
you  may  prefer  "The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel,"  "Evan  Harrington,"  "Vittoria," 
or  "Diana  of  the  Crossways."  .... 
With  Meredith  one  almost  must  associate 
Thomas  Hardy,  now  82  years  of  age,  and 
considered  by  many  the  greatest  living 
novelist.  His  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles," 
though  a  terrible  story,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  prose  writing;  but  "The  Return  of  the 
Native"  is  ranked  by  most  critics  the 
greatest  of  his  books.  If  you  want  to 
add  still  more  of  "Hardy"  to  your 
shelves  you  may  choose  "Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd,"  and  "The  Wood- 
landers."  .  .  .  While  dealing  with 
this  era,  one  must  not  forget  Rudyard 
Kipling,  more  famous  as  a  poet,  but  a 
prose  writer  of  no  small  genius  as  well. 
Probably  his  greatest  novel  is  his  story 
of  India,  "Kim." 

Among  the  younger  English  writers  of 
to-day  a  number  are  doing  splendid  work. 
Hugh  Walpole  is  among  those  putting 
forth  real  literature.  His  "The  Green 
Mirror,"    "The    Dark    Forest,"  "The 


Golden  Scarecrow"  and  "The  Thirteen 
Travellers"  are  all  worth  while.  .  . 
More  famous,  perhaps,  is  H.  G.  Wells, 
whose  "Joan  and  Peter,"  "The  Undying 
Fire"  and  other  books,  have  been  "best 
sellers."  .  .  Then  one  must  mention: 
E.  V.  Lucas,  whose  dainty,  humorous 
"Over  Bemerton's"  should  be  in  every 
fiction  section.  .  .  Jeffrey  Farnol, 
whose  "Money  Moon"  ran  serially  in 
these  pages  last  winter.  Those  who  wish 
to  read  more  of  his  books  may  like  "The 
Broad  Highway,"  or  "An  Amateur 
Gentleman."  .  .  A.  S.  M.  Hutchin- 
son, whose  "If  Winter  Comes"  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  books  at  the  present 
moment.  .  .  May  Sinclair,  probably 
the  foremost  woman  writer  in  England 
to-day  .  .  John  Galsworthy,  whose 
very  name  stands  for  literature.  .  .  . 
And  St.  John  Ervine,  who  writes  books 
about'  Ireland,  a  fairly  worthy  successor 
to  good  old  Charles  Lever,  whose  books 
delighted  our  grandparents  and  may 
delight  us  still. 

Of  course,  this  list  is  not  complete, 
but  an  effort  has  been  made  to  include 
the  majority  of  the  most  famous  among 
the  fiction  writers  of  Great  Britain. 

Next  day  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  story 
tellers  of  America. 

— JUNIA. 


Worth  Thinking  Over. 

"The  worst  insult  you  can  offer  a 
grown-up  man  is  to  humor  him." — H.  G. 

Wells. 


When  the  little  boy  came  home  from 
his  first  day  at  school  he  was  crying. 
His  mother  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter.  He  said:  "Teacher  thook  me." 
"Why  did  she  shake  you?"  inquired  his 
mother.  "Because  I  didn't  know  a  wud. 
An'  I  didn't  know  the  wud  any  more 
after  thee  thook  me  than  I  did  before!" 


Fireless  Cooker. 

For  Miss  M.,  Bruce  Co.,  Ont. 

A  fireless  cooker  that  cooks  by  re- 
taining the  heat  is  quite  easy  to  make. 
First  get  an  old  trunk,  or  a  close  box  of 
any  kind  with  a  lid  that  fits.  A  candy 
pail  is  very  good.  Next  provide  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  "insulator,"  e.  g.,  dry 
sawdust,  hay,  straw,  or  even  plenty  of 
old  newspaper.  Line  the  box  well  with 
several  plies  of  thick  paper,  or  you  may 
tack  on  a  lining  of  flannel.  Pack  a  thick 
layer  of  the  insulating  material  on  the 
bottom,  and  on  top  of  that  place  some- 
thing to  hold  the  saucepans.  Tin  boxes 
will  do,  or  heavy  pasteboard  ones;  for  a 
very  small  cooking  vessel  the  largest 
sized  oatmeal  boxes  will  do  very  kvell. 
Now  pack  the  insulating  material  around 
very  tightly,  ramming  it  down  until  no 
more  will  work  in,  and  when  the  box  or 
trunk  is  filled  to  the  top  fit  some  cloth 
neatly  over  the  insulating  material. 
Your  "fireless"  will  now  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  filled  box  with  an  inner 
small  box  (or  two)  neatly  placed  amid 
the  packing  and  standing  open  to  receive 
the  cooking  saucepans.  The  next  step 
will  be  to  make  a  neat  cushion  to  put  all 
over  the  top. 

The  best  cooking  vessels  for  the  fire- 
less are,  of  course,  kettles  or  pans  with 
bale  handles  by  which  the  vessels  can 
be  easily  lifted  out,  and,  since  iron  is 
rather  heavy,  the  material  had  better  be 
aluminum  or  granite  ware.  They  should 
fit  as  neatly  as  possible  into  the  receptacles 
provided  for  them. 

When  you  want  to  use  the  cooker,  bring 
the  dish  you  are  cooking  to  a  boil,  and 
let  boil  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  then 
pop  it  into  the  cooker  at  once,  put  on 
the  cushion  and  close  down  the  lid.  On 
no  account  should  the  cooker  be  opened 
until  there  has  been  plenty  of  time  given 
for  cooking  at  a  slow  and  gentle  rate. 
You  positively  must  not  peep  in  to  see 
how  things  are  getting  along.  Hence,  as 
a  rule,  it  is  better  to  put  things  to  cook 
over  night,  just  warming  them  up  on  the 
stove  afterwards  if  necessary;  they  may 
have  cooked  perfectly  but  have  cooled 
down  more  or  less  before  you  want  to 
use  them. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  cook  everything 
in  a  cooker  such  as  this.  It  will  not  do 
at  all  for  things  that  have  to  cook  quickly 
to  give  them  the  right  flavor.  It  will, 
however,  do  nicely  for  anything  that 
will  stand  slow  cooking  and  can  be  put 
in  boiling  hot  through  and  through,  such 
as  stews  with  the  meat  cut  rather  fine, 
oatmeal  porridge,  scalloped  potatoes,  etc. 

A  much  more  elaborate  cooker  can  be 
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Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  anc 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
i  Dr  ums.D  ischarge  from  Ears.  etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  thev  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 

•  Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 

U7  Inter-Southera  B!dg.  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


More  Chiropractors 
Urgently  Needed 

Become  a  Chiropractic  Doctor.  The 
one  profession  not  overcrowded.  Our 
graduates  have  more  patients  than  they 
can  attend  to.  More  practitioners  are 
needed  at  once.  If  you  have  ambition 
and  a  fair  education  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  a  profession  offering 
unlimited  field,  congenial  work  and 
permanent  success. 

Full  particulars  on  request. 

TORONTO  COLLEGE  OF  CHIROPRACTIC 
842  Broadview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Shall  He  Go 
to  College  ? 

STATISTICS  show  that  no 
less    than    seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  leaders  of  the 
nation  in  America  in  politics, 
commerce  and  the  church  are 
"college-trained". 

Shall  your  boy  become  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Nation  ? 

It  is  not  hard  to  save  the 
money  fot  his  College  course  in 
installments  spread  over  ten  to 
fifteen  years. 

A  ten  or  fifteen  year  Mutual 
Life  Policy  on  father's  life  that 
will  mature  at  the  age  when  the 
son  is  ready  to  enter  college  is 
ideal  for  this  purpose. 

IV  MUTUAL  LIFE 

of  Canada 

WATERLOO ,  ONTARIO 


PRICES 

HAVE  BEEN 

REDUCED 


ON 


Sawmills    and  Woodworkers 

write  us  about  your  needs. 
Simonds    Canada  Saw  Co. 

Limited 
St.  Remis  St.  and  Acorn  Yve 
MONTREAL. 
ST.  JOHN,  N.  B..  VANCOUVER.  B  .C. 


FRFF  Wonderful  Book 

*  JLVI  it  4  Telia  how  to  learn  to  mount, 
  birds,  animals,  oamn- 


head*  and  tan  i 


i         7         .  neons  and  tan  skins.  A 

Learn  by  mail.   A  necessity  for  hunters* 
and  nature  lovers.   Quickly  learned  by  V 
and  women.  Fascinating.  Success  guan 
MaSSThSS  *oa-r.h°m«        den  with  splendiYfart. 
rSSSl   *  "f(?,lla  fro1?  ?oaT  time.  Write 

N  w  y<s;iro'll.u3t.?te^boo!t-  f»  delight  you.  ^ 
H.W.  School  p<  Taxidermy  7Q1  glwood  Bldg..  Omahfr  U.iT 


made  by  having  tin  receptacles  made 
(cylinder-wise)  at  the  tinsmith's,  and  a 
tin  double  bottom  upon  which  heated 
soapstones  or  other  slabs  of  stone  that 
will  retain  heat  may  be  placed  without 
danger  of  setting  the  insulating  material 
on  fire,  but,  of  course,  such  a  cooker  is 
much  more  expensive. 


A  Dish  Drainer. 

My  first  contribution  to  the  Farmer's 
Advocate  is  an  attempt  to  describe  my 
dish  drainer  for  "Westerner's"  benefit. 
If  her  tinsmith  will  go  to  a  lumber  mill 
and  get  the  required  pieces  of  wood,  he 
can  easily  make  one. 

It  requires  about  12  1-in.  square 
lengths  of  soft  wood  29  inches  long;  about 
104  ft.  of  stout  stove-pipe  wire,  and  104 
double  carpet  tacks;  26  screw  eyes; 
some  screws  to  hold  the  pieces  together 
firmly  after  they  are  fitted ;  a  piece  of 
galvanized  wire  mesh  for  shelf  which 
goes  on  top  to  hold  cups,  glasses,  small 
bowls  and  pitchers.  (Size  of  shelf, 
29  in.  x  10  in.)  Dimensions  of  whole:  29 
in.  long,  24  in.  high  and  10  in.  wide. 

Dimensions  of  Parts — 2  pairs  of  up- 
rights or  legs  at  each  end,  about  2  ft. 
long,  standing  at  an  angle  1  inch  apart 
at  top,  10  inches  apart  at  bottom,  with 
1  brace  3  inches  from  bottom  and  an- 
other brace  8  inches  from  top.  1  pair 
of  horizontals  29  inches  long,  fitted  into 
uprights  just  above  the  bottom  brace 
and  forming  rest  for  plates.  One  pair 
of  horizontals  29  inches  long  resting  on 
top  brace  and  forming  rest  for  saucers, 
sauce  dishes.  Two  horizontals  29  inches 
long,  used  with  4  short  pieces  in  making 
wire  shelf.  One  horizontal  29  inches  long, 
which  is  a  sort  of  key  piece,  for  it  sup- 
ports all  the  wires  and  is  fastened  to 
the  underside  of  shelf  in  the  middle, 
meeting  the  pieces  which  form  the  ends 
of  shelf. 

Screw  eyes  and  double  tacks  must  be 
placed  at  equal  distance  (a  trifle  less 
than  an  inch  apart) ;  screws  in  bottom 
side  of  key  piece;  tacks  are  on  inner  side 
of  horizontals  which  carry  the  wire  for 
forming  rack. 

A  piece  of  galvanized  iron  31  inches  by 
14  inches,  with  edges  rolled,  turned  up 
%  of  an  inch,  for  a  shallow  tray  to  stand 
drainer  in  and  to  catch  the  drip. 

If  family  is  large  and  you  have  a  large 
work   table,    it    might   be  lengthened. 

My  pantry  is  small  with  a  29-inch 
space  between  cupboard  and  corner. 
The  dish  drainer  is  elevated— one  end 
resting  on  wainscotting  and  the  other  on 
a  strong  cleat  on  cupboard,  thus  giving 
me  more  table  room. 

Process — Two  pans  with  plenty  of 
water.  Wash  in  soapy  water,  rinse  in 
hot  water  and  place  immediately  in 
rack.  (One  dish  washed,  rinsed  and 
placed  at  a  time  is  best  way.)  If  this 
is  not  plain  enough  I  will  attempt  to 
draw  the  end  and  side  view  for 
"Westerner"  if  she  will  give  me  her 
address  through  the  "Farmer's  Advocate" 
fcr  a  private  reply. 

Easterner. 


Calla  Lilies. 

Dear  Junia. — I  enjoy  your  cosy  nook 
very  much,  and  have  been  a  silent  reader 
for  some  time,  till  now.  I  have  three 
Calla  lilies  which  should  come  out  at 
Easter.  These  last  two  years,  the  flower 
just  starts  to  open  when  the  edges  turn 
brown  and  it  withers  up — thus  the  sad 
fate  of  my  lilies.  I  would  be  very 
thankful  for  any  information  from  you. 

Little  Miss  Melody. 

Perth  Co.,  Ont. 

If  all  conditions  are  right  for  your 
Callas,  the  flowers  should  come  out  all 
right.  Eben  Rexford  says  the  Calla 
should  grow  in  a  cpmpost  made  up  of 
muck,  well-rotted  manure  and  sand, 
taking  care  to  put  more  sand  close  to  the 
bulb  than  anywhere  else.  There  should 
be  plenty  of  drainage  material  (broken 
crockery  or  pebbles  covered  with 
sphagnum  moss  or  raffia)  in  the  bottom, 
and  although  the  soil  should  be  kept  wet 
during  the  growing  season,  water  should 
never  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  saucer. 
In  winter  the  water  should  be  warm,  and 
the  foliage  should  be  showered  every  day. 
Grow  in  a  light  but  not  very  sunny 
window,  in  a  rather  warm  place.  Do  not 
allow  more  than  3  or  4  crowns  in  a  10- 
inch  pot.  In  June  put  the  pot  out  of 
loors  on  its  side,  in  a  shady  place,  giving 
no  water  whatever  until  September, 
when  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  out, 
repotted  in  fresh  soil,  and  set  growing 
'  again. 


A  Delicate  Question. 

For  "Peggy,"  Ont. 

Dear  Peggy,  why  do  you  not  talk  the 
matter  over  with  the  young  man?  He 
must  know  something  of  the  situation 
anyway.  If  he  is  sincere,  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  he  will  go  straight  to  the 
relative  in  question  and  present  his  case 
very  courteously;  he  will  remember  that 
"Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady."  It 
is  quite  possible  that  by  acting  thus 
straight-forwardly  he  will  win  consider- 
ation. I  don't  think  you  should  accept 
his  invitation  to  visit  his  relatives;  the 
invitation  should  come  from  his  mother 
or  sisters. 

No,  you  do  not  "congratulate"  a 
bride;  you  wish  her  every  happiness. 
It  is  correct  to  "congratulate"  the  groom. 


"Beans,  Beans,  Beans!" 

THOSE  among  our  readers  who  saw 
(should  one  say  "heard"?)  the 
rollicking  opera  "Chu  Chin  Chow" 
will  remember  the  song  sung  by  the 
hectoring  wife  of  Ali  Baba,  "Beans,  Beans, 
Beans!" — A  song  that  goes  to  show  the 
probability  that  "one  thousand  years 
ago,"  in  the  streets  of  Bagdad  (oh 
"Nights"  of  the  Orient')  the  homely  bean 
was  considered  very  good  food.  Perhaps 
the  Bagdaders"  didn't  know,  as  we  know, 
that  ripe  beans  are  among  the  protein 
todds  (ranking  almost  with  meat,  cheese, 
etc.),  but  no  doubt  they  enjoyed  them 
very  well  for  all  that. 

Perhaps,  to-day,  ripe  bean  dishes  are 
enjoyed  most  in  the  winter,  and  there 
are  many  ways  of  preparing  them.  As 
a  rule  they  should  not  be  served  with 
meat,  except  for  hard-working  lumber- 
men who  may  need  their  "pork  and 
beans,"  and  can  enjoy  it  too;  but  they 
make  an  excellent  supper  dish,  now  and 
again,  served  either  as  bean  loaf  or  in 
soup;  indeed,  if  properly  made,  bean  loaf 
may  occasionally  take  the  place  of  meat  for 
dinner. 

Here  are  a  few  recipes  that  may  prove 
useful: 

Bean  Soup   Italian  Style. 

1  lb.  white  beans         2  stalks  celery 

2  slices  bacon  A  little  parsley 

1  onion  1  cup  thick  tomato 

1  tablesp.  butter  or     1  cup  shredded 
vegetable  oil  cabbage 

3  potatoes  }  +  cup  rice 

Soak  the  beans  in  water  over  night. 
Drain  and  cook  in  plenty  of  fresh  water 
after  boiling  begins  let  simmer  3  hours; 
adding  more  water  from  time  to  time  'if 
needed.  Chop  the  bacon  (or  2  sausages) 
the  onion,  parsley  and  celery,  also  some 
dried  mushrooms  if  you  have  them  (first 
soaked  in  cold  water).  Put  all  these  over 
the  fire  with  the  butter  or  oil  "and  cook 
until  yellowed  throughout.  When  the 
beans  are  soft  put  them  through  a  ricer, 
add  the  cooked  bacon  mixture,  also  the 
tomato  (cooked  to  a  thick  consistency), 
season  and  serve  as  ordinary  soup.  Or 
about  half  an  hour  before  serving  add 
the  potatoes  sliced  thin,  the  cabbage  and 
the  rice.  Cook  until  done  and  serve  as 
a  stew. 

Beans  Baked  With  Sausage. 

'1  pint  beans  lb.  sausage 

1  teasp.  soda  Salt,  pepper,  mustard 

Soa,k  the  beans  over  night,  drain  and 
set  over  the  fire  in  fresh  cold  water  to 
cover.  Heat  slowly  to  boiling,  drain  and 
rinse  again,  and  cook  in  a  fresh  supply  of 
water  until  tender  but  not  broken.  Stir 
in  the  soda,  and  let  boil  2  minutes,  then 
•  drain  again.  Put  the  beans  into  a  baking 
dish  with  \<t  lb-  (or  more)  of  sausage. 
Dissolve  1  teasp.  salt  and  1  teasp.  mustard 
in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  and  pour  over 
the  beans.  Cover  and  bake  slowly  5  or 
6  hours.  If  made  ready  the  night  before 
and  put  in  the  oven  at  7  o'clock  they  will 
be  ready  to  serve  at  noon.  Bake  for  the 
last  hour  without  the  cover.  If  necessary 
add  a  very  little  water  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  beans  should  be  dry  and  un- 
broken when  done.  If  any  beans  and 
sausage  are  left  over  they  may  be  pressed 
firmly  in  a  mould,  and  will  cut  into  slices 
when  cold. 


The  Scrap  Bag  , 

Marking  a  Hem. 

In  marking  wide  hems  which  are  to  be 
put  in  by  hand  run  the  material  through 
your  unthreaded  machine,  with  the  gauge 
set  for  the  desired  width.  Then  crease 
on  the  line  of  needle-marks. 


Carters  Sunrise  Collection 

of  early  vest-table  seeds  is  the 
result  of  120  years'  selecting 
and  testing.  Earliness  and 
quality  combined. 

SUNRISE  TOMATO— The  ear- 
liest, most  productive,  good 
sized,  scarlet  fruit,  very  even, 
of  fine  quality,  with  solid  meat 
antl  few  seeds. 

„i,i.„  .t  >  T"  16  DAY  RADISH — Oval, 
white-tipped,  crimson,  crisp  and  tentler 

CRIMSON  BALL  BEET — Very  early,  round, 
bright  crimson,  good  size  and  fine  flavor 

SPRINGTIDE  or  ALLHEART  CABBAGE— A 
tiuarr  variety  maturing  in  early  spring.  Quality  un- 
surpassed. * 

f  ETR,P.ETU*L„ LETTUCE— AH  season  head  lettuce. 

LITTLE  MARVEL  TURNIP — The  earliest  white 
globe  turnip,  crisp,  solid  flesh  of  delicious  flavor. 

Try  this  collection  at  our  expense.  The  money 
you  send  will  apply  on  your  first  order.  Send  25c 
and  ask  for  Sunrise  Collection  No.  16  and  we  will 
send  by  return  mail  the  6  packets  of  Earliest  and 
Best  vegetable  seeds,  our  illustrated  catalog  and  a 
25-Cent  Rebate  Check  to  apply  on  your  first  order 
of  $1.00  or  more. 

Catalog  Free— Our  Soth  annual  Catalog  of  Carters 
Tested  antl  Selected  Seeds  will  be  mailed  free  to 
anyone  mentioning  this  paper 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS.  Ltd.. 
133  King  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


BABY  COVERED 
ECZE 


When  4  Days  Old.  Cross 
and  Cried.  Cuticura  Heals. 

"My  baby  brother  had  eczema 
which  began  when  he  was  about 
four  days  old.  It  came 
in  little  pimples  and  then 
a  rash,  and  he  was  cov- 
ered. He  was  so  cross 
that  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  he  cried. 

"This  lasted  about  two 
months  before  we  used 
Cuticura.  Ithelped  him,  so  we  bought 
more,  and  he  was  all  healed  after  we 
had  used  two  cakes  of  Soap  and  two 
boxes  of  Ointment."  (Signed)  RCios 
Almeda  Williams,  Youngs  Cove, 
N.  B.,  May  22,  1918. 

Use  Cuticura  Soap,  Ointment  and 
Talcum  for  all  toilet  purposes. 

Soap  25c,  Ointment  25  and  50c.  Sold 
throughout  theDominion.  CanadianDep ot: 

Lyman.,  Limited,  St.  Paul  St.,  rViontr.  !. 

jJjeWCuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mu^. 


Happy  Baby 


The  air  of  perfect  happiness  and 
contentment  of  babies  brought  up  on 
Savory  &  Moore's  Food  is  constantly 
a  subject  of  remark.  This  is  simply 
because  it  is  so  easily  digested,  so 
nourishing  and  satisfying,  in  fact  an 
ideal  food  for  babies  in  every  way. 

Get  a  tin  of  Savory  &  Moore's  Food 
to-day  from  your  Stores,  and  note  how 
eagerly  baby  will  take  it,  and  what 
marked  improvement  and  steady  pro- 
gress will  follow  its  use. 

MOTHER'S   GUIDE  FREE 

Savory  &  Moore's  little  Book,  "  The 
Baby,"  is  full  of  useful  and  reliable  infor- 
mation on  Infant  Management.  It  is  just 
what  a  young  mother  requires,  anil  will 
prove  invaluable  in  the  home  A  Free 
Copv  may  hp  obtained  on  application  to 
Savory  &  Moore,  P.O.  Box  1601,  Montreal. 


Of  all  Druggists  and  Stores. 
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Milk  Production  Increased 
Abortion  Eliminated 

One  of  the  thousands  of  successful  users  of  Maple  Leaf  Stock  Tonic  writes: 

Maple  Leaf  Stock  Tonic  Co.,  Petersburg,  Ont. 

kitchener,  Ont. 

Dear  Sin- 
Since  feeding  your  Stock  Tonic  for  some  time  I  wish  to  say  this.     I  found  your 

Stock  Tonic  an  absolute  success.     After  feeding  it  for  some  time  with  good  results  I 

discontinued  for  two  weeks.     I  at  once  saw  a  drop  in  the  milk  flow.    Immediately  I 

started  feeding  your  Tonic  and  soon  had  them  up  to  the  usual  flow. 

I  have  had  absolutely  no  abortion,  and  in  every  case  have  my  cows  dropped 

their  after-birth  nice  and  clean.     In  fact  I  never  had  my  herd  look  and  do  so  well  before. 
I  am  a  breeder  of  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Cattle  carrying  a  herd  of  forty  head, 

headed  by  a  $.r),0()0  Bull. 

I  can  highly  recommend  your  Tonic  to  all  farmers  and  dairymen  as  I  would  not 

like  to  do  without  it  anv  more.  Yours  very  truly, 

R.  R.  No.  2,  Petersburg,  Ont.  iSigned)  J.  W.  Witmer, 


by  building  up  the  nervous  system  generative  and  digestive  organs  will  enable  your 
herds  to  resist  disease.  It  is  a  specific  for  tuberculosis,  abortion,  udder  trouble  and 
retention  of  after-birth.  If  you  are  losing  money  and  stock  from  such  causes  write 
us  giving  size  of  your  herd.    We  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  without  obligation. 

MAPLE  LEAF  STOCK  TONIC  MILLS,  Ltd., 

164  King  St.  East.  KITCHENER,  Ontario. 


OILPULL  TRACTOR 

"The  Cheapest  Farm  Power" 


Lowest  Upkeep 
Cost 

Longest  Life 

(10  years  and  more) 

Reasonable  Price 


Why  an  OilPull 

Increases  Farm.  Profits 

Every  farmer  knows  that  there  are  just  four  factors  he  must  have 
in  the  tractor  he  buys  to  get  cheapest  power.  These  are  ( 1 )  Low  Fuel 
Expense.  (2)  Low  Repair  Expense.  (3)  Long  Life.  (4)  Fair  Price. 

In  the  Rumely  OilPull  Tractor  these  Four  Factors  have  been  combined  for  the 
first  time.  An  OilPull,  for  example,  has  held  (1)  the  World's  Official  Fuel 
Economy  Records  for  10  years  past.  (2)  Government  figures  show  a  national 
average  yearly  upkeep  cost  of  $40.  Among  many  OilPulls  of  all  ages  the  average 
was  found  to  be  less  than  half  the  Government  figures.  (3)  The  average  life 
of  an  OilPull  is  more  than  10  years.  The  first  OilPull,  Old  Number  One,  is  still 
serviceable  after  12  years.  (4)  Rumely  prices  are  very  reasonable.  They  are 
strictly  in  line  with  present  economic  conditions. 

Everything  needed  to  make  cheap  power  is  here. 

Triple  Heat  Control 


OilPull  records  are  due  largely  to 
TRIPLE  HEAT  CONTROL— a  won- 
derful oil  burning  system  which 
absolutely  solves  the  problem  of  main- 
taining motor  temperatures  within 
those  exact  limits  where  cheap  kerosene 
becomes  the  most  powerful  and  cheap- 
estfuel.  Gers  the  power  out  of  cheap 
kerosene.  The  only  system  in  which 
oil  is  used  in  the  cooling  system  in- 
stead of  water.  No  freezing.  No  over- 


heating. Under  light  loads  temper- 
atures are  correct  for  power  and 
economy.  As  load  increases  the  motor 
actually  grows  cooler. 

It  is  due  to  Triple  Heat  Control  en- 
tirely that  the  OilPull  is  the  only 
tractor  sold  with  a  bona  fide  written 
guarantee  to  burn  kerosene  success- 
fully at  all  loads  and  under  all  con- 
ditions up  to  its  full  rated  brake 
horse  power. 


Write  for  FREE  Book 

Among  the  four  sizes,  there  is  an  OilPull  that  will  make  a  profit  for  you.    Go  see  the  local 
Advance-Rumely  dealer — he  will  demonstrate  the  tractors  and  point  out  the  features. 
In  the  meantime,  write  for  complete  information  and  our  special  book 
on  Triple  Heat  Control. 

Advance'Rumely  Thresher  Company,  Inc. 

S3  Abel  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 


)IjPlJ£L 


T/tACTOIt 


The  Advance-Rumely  line  includes 
kerosene  tractors,  steam  engines, 
grain  and  rice  threshers,  alfalfa 
and  clover  hullers  and  farm  trucks 

  (H70)' 
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ADVANCE-RUMELY 


Your  Health. 

By  "Mijdicus." 
Goiter. 

IF  the  thyroid  gland'enlarges,  the  patient 
has  a  goiter  (or  "goitre").  The 
thyroid  gland  consists  of  two  lobes, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  trachea  (wind- 
pipe), just  at  the  top  of  the  chest,  just 
behind  your  collar  button,  and  joined 
together  by  a  band  or  bridge  in  front  of  the 
trachea  (windpipe).  When  the  thyroid 
enlarges  it  presses  against  the  windpipe 
and  may  cause  a  feeling  of  tightness, 
constriction  or  wheeziness. 

Functions  of  the  Thyroid:  The  chief 
function  of  the  thyroid  is  to  pour  out 
intc  the  blood  a  substance  called  thyroxin. 
This  thyroxin  stimulates  "metabolism." 
What  is  that?  If  the  furnace  doesn't 
burn  well  little  heat  is  produced  (the 
"metabolism"  is  too  low).  If  the  drafts 
are  opened  and  a  roaring  fire  results, 
we  say  of  the' body  that  the  metabolism 
is  stimulated.  There  is  greater  heat 
produced.  If  there  is  little  thyroxin  in 
the  blood  the  body  fires  are  low  and  every- 
thing slows  down.  The  brain  doesn't 
work  (the  patient  feels  stupid),  the  body 
muscles  are  unwilling  to  work  (hence 
the  patient  is  listless,  inactive).  .  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  thyroxin  in  the  blood,  the  drafts  are 
opened  up,  the  body  is  on  fire.  The 
results — the  patient  is  active,  restless  and 
hence  nervous.  The  muscle  of  the  heart 
goes  faster,  too,  and  hence  the  patient 
complains  of  palpitation.  The  patient's 
temperature  is  99  cr  even  a  hundred. 
"Metabolism"  then,  means  the  chemical 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  body. 
Food  (the  coal  of  the  furnace)  is  burned 
up  and  heat  is  produced.  Thyroxin 
stimulates  heat  production,  hence  stimu- 
lates every  cell  in  the  body  to  greater 
activity. 

simplA  goiter. 
This  type  of  goiter  develops  in  girls 
at  the  age  of  puberty — 12  to  15.  There 
are  many  important  changes  going  on 
in  the  body  at  this  time,  growth  of  bone 
and  muscle,  sexual  development,  etc. 
Hence  there  is  a  demand  for-  greater 
activity.  The  fire  must  be  stirred  up  and 
the  thyroid  gland  supplies  the  stimulus 
to  the  increased  activity.  It  is  a  well- 
known  law  of  Nature  that  if  you  increase 
the  work  of  an  organ  or  muscle  it  en- 
larges. A  familiar  example  is  the  black- 
smith's right  arm  as  compared  to  his 
left  arm.  The  thyroid  gland  enlarges 
and  we  say  the  patient  has  a  goiter. 

PREVENTION. 

Iodine  is  an  important  constituent  of 
the  thyroid  gland, and  ithas  beensuggested 
that  it  there  is  a  deficiency  of  iodine  in 
the  food  the  thyroid  gland  will  get  an 
insufficient  amount  of  iodine,  and  then 
in  order  to  overcome  this  handicap  the 
thyroid  must  work  harder,  and  if  it  works 
harder  it  must  enlarge. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  "hairless 
pigs"  or  "athyrosis".  In  certain  localities 
in  the  U.  S.  the  pigs  would  be  born  with- 
out hair  and  would  die  in  a  few  days. 
The  Government  was  alarmed  and  money 
was  voted  to  investigate  the  cause  and 
find  a  cure.  (Mind  you  this  was  pigs, 
and  pigs  mean  votes.  Babies  are  not 
nearly  so  important,  if  one  were  to  judge 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  toward 
an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  and  their 
attitude  towards  an  epidemic  of  "Flu" 
or  infantile  paralysis). 

It  was  found  that  the  thyroid  of  the 
mother  pig  was  enlarged  and  that  the 
diet  was  poor  in  iodine.  The  prevention, 
then,  was  to  give  the  mother  pig  small 
doses  of  sodium  or  potassium  iodide. 
When  this  was  done  the  little  pigs  were 
normal  and  healthy. 

At  the  high  schools  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
(that's  where  they  make  automobile 
tires)  they  examined  all  the  pupils  for 
goiter.  It  is  surprisingly  present  among 
the  young  girls  (you  can  notice  it  readily 
because  all  the  girls  wear  low-neck 
dresses).  Sodium  iodide  was  given,  and 
a  year  later  another  examination  was 
made  and  a  large  percentage  (90  odd 
per  cent.)  was  found  to  be  cured. This 
type  of  simple  goiter  often  develcps  into 
a  more  serious  form — the  exophthalmic 
goiter  ,or  Graves'  Disease. 

TREATMENT. 

Sodium  or  potassium  iodide  in  small 
doses  for  a  month,  spring  and  fall,  does 
wonderfully  well  in  reducing  the  size 
of  goiter  in  young  girls.  Buy  at  a  drug 
store  one  drachm  of  sodium  iodide  or 
potassium  iodide  and  put  it  in  a  four- 
ounce  bottle;  fill  the  bottle  with  water 
and  take  a  teaspoonful  of  the  medicine 


in  water  at  night.  The  bottle  will  last 
you  a  month.  Then  repeat  every  6 
months  if  necessary.  Painting  the  neck 
with  iodine  may  be  helpful  too,  but  do 
not  overdo  it.  It  has  been  found  that 
salt  water  fish  contain  a  considerable- 
amount  of  iodine,  and  this  is  given  as 
an  explanation  why  goiter  occurs  in 
certain  families  or  localities  and  not 
in  others.  It  is  uncommon  in  Great 
Britain  and  along  the  ocean,  and  more 
common  in  inland  countries.  In  some 
of  the  schools  in  Switzerland  where 
goiter  is  quite  common,  a  bottle  of  iodine 
is  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  ichool  room. 
The  iodine  evaporates  (volatilizes)  and 
the  pupils  inhale  it,  and  thus  goiter  is 
prevented  or  cured. 

Next  day  we  shall  talk  about  exophth- 
almic goiter. 

Constipation  in  Baby. 

"Anxious  Mother",  Ont.  "Baby  3- 
months-old  weighed  10  lbs.  at  birth  and 
113^  lbs.  now;  seems  a  perfectly  normal 
healthy  baby  except  that  she  has  always 
been  constipated.  I  have  used  orange 
juice,  tomato  juice,  prune  juice  and 
Nujol,  also  glycerine  suppositories,  but 
with  little  effect.  Would  you  advise 
milk  of  magnesia?  Do  you  think  my 
nurse  is  not  nourishing  enough?'  She  has 
grown  5  inches  in  length,  but  is  getting 
thinner  all  the  time.  I  do  not  have 
enough  for  her  so  have  started  giving 
her  one  or  two  bottles  a  day  of  cow's 
(top)  milk  one  part,  to  two  parts  water, 
with  a  little  lime  water  and  granulated 
sugar  added." 

Ans. — Don't  wean  your  baby.  Keep 
nursing  her.  Instead  of  giving  her  ont 
or  two  bottles  a  day  give  her  a  bottli 
after  each  nurse.  That  is  much  bettei 
because  if  you  are  not  giving  her  the  right 
food  in  the  bottle  it  will  not  likely  upset 
her  stomach  if  given  along  with  some  of 
the  nurse. 

Constipation  is  most  often  caused  by 
too  much  cream  or  fat  in  the  food. 
I  would  suggest  giving  her  skim-milk 
instead  of  top  milk,  and  omit  the  lime 
water  (it  does  no  particular  harm  or  good) 
and  increase  the  sugar  up  to  a  tablespoon- 
ful  in  24  hours.  It  would  be  better  to 
feed  her  5  times  a  day,  6  and  10  a.m., 
2,  6  and  10  p.m.  Two  drops  of  raw  cod 
liver  oil  (in  a  small  teaspoonful  of  corn 
syrup)  once  a  day  would  be  helpful.  If 
you  give  her  cod  liver  oil  you  will  not 
need  to  give  her  orange  juice,  tomato 
juice,  strained  .  vegetable  soup  or 
asparagus.  If  the  bowels  get  too  loose 
omit  the  sugar  for  a  day  or  two,  then 
start  in  again  with  a  smaller  amount  and 
gradually  increase  until  the  bowels  move 
regularly.  I  prefer  soap  or  glycerine 
enemas  to  purgatives.  Liquid  vaseline 
(Russian  oil,  etc. J  or  milk  of  magnesia  are 
the  least  harmful  of  all  the  medicines  to 
give. 

Pyorrhea. 

A.  B.,  Ont.  "What  would  be  good 
rules  to  preserve  the  teeth  and  gums? 
Would  hydrogen  peroxide,  listerine  and 
water,  a  third  of  a  teaspoon  each  be 
a  good  wash  to  brush  them  with?" 

Ans. — Pyorrhea  is  no  more.  It  is 
"paraclasia",  and  it  is  more  expensive, 
I  suspect.  Nobody  ever  has  neuralgia 
now;  it  is  neuritis  or  appendicitis,  and 
you  know  how  expensive  that  is.  Para- 
clasia (or  receding  gums)  is  primarily 
and  fundamentally  a  problem  of  diet. 
White  flour  is  very  largely  to  blame. 
The  displacement  of  vegetables  by- 
meat  is  perhaps  the  next  most  common 
cause. 

Treatment — Diet.  Eat  plenty  of 
vegetables  every  day  (including  oatmeal 
porridge).  You  will  get  plenty  of  cal- 
cium, etc.,  to  maintain  the  normal  amount 
in  the  teeth.  Tooth-brush: — Get  a  short 
one  and  a  soft  one.  I  usually  prefer 
a  Hutax  brush.  Personally  I  use  caslile 
soap  or  salt  and  water  (a  teaspoonful  to 
a  pint)  on  the  tooth-brush.  The  tooth 
pastes  are  all  right,  but  don't  use  them 
too  freely.  The  idea  is  not  to  injure 
the  gums  either  by  a  harsh  tooth  brush, 
too  frequent  use  of  the  brush,  or  by 
putting  irritating  things  on  the  brush. 
The  average  tooth  brush  is  teeming  with 
germs  and  we  can't  kill  them  with  listerine 
or  peroxide,  so  there  is  a  tendency  to 
use  the  tooth  brush  a  little  less  freely 
than  formerly.  It  is  a  waste  of  listerine  or 
peroxide  to  use  them  on  a  tooth  brush. 
Better  wash  the  mouth  o_t  thoroughly, 
each  time  after  eating,  with  a  solution  of 
sa.ty  water,  using  a  very  soft  brush  if 
necessary  to  dislodge  particles  of  the 
food.  , 

Remember,  then:  (1)  Diet: — Include 
a  good  variety  of  vegetables,  including 
oatmeal  porridge.    (2)    Soft  short  tooth 
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brush.  Don't  brush  "see-saw"  fashion 
but  put  the  brush  between  the  cheek 
and  the  teeth  with  the  bristles  vertical, 
then  clean  the  teeth  by  rotating  the 
brush.  (3)  Use  castJe  soap  or  salt 
solution  or  a  tooth  paste.  (4)  Visit 
your  dentist  about  three  times  a  year. 


Current  Events. 

A  contract  has  been  let  to  a  Vancouver 
firm  for  building  the  extension  to  the 

T.  &  N.  O.  Railway. 

*  *    *  * 

According  to  the  census  of  1921  the 

population  of  Canada  is  now  8,714,000. 

*  *    *  * 

The  Conference  at  Washington  agreed 
unanimously,  on  Jan.  9,  that  limitation  of 
military  aircraft  is  impracticable.  Upon 
the  same  day  the  text  of  the  Five-power 
treaty  reducing  and  limiting  naval  arma- 
ments was  submitted  to  the  delegations 
with  a  view  to  formal  acceptance  at  a 
plenary  session  later.  The  treaty  is  to 
remain  in  force  15  years,  the  first  10 
of  which  will  be  the  naval  holiday  during 
which  the  construction  of  capital  ships 
will  be  suspended. 


The  coming  election  holds  the  center 
of  interest  in  Great  Britain. 


King  George  has  granted  amnesty  to 
all  political  prisoners  in  Ireland. 


On  Jan.  14th  the  Anglo-Irish  treaty 
was  formally  ratified,  Ireland  then  be- 
coming a  "Free  State"  with  Dominion 
status.  Even  a  few  days  before  that 
date  Great  Britain's  civil  and  military 
rule  began  evacuation,  while  Arthur 
Griffith  and  his  Provisional  Government 
began  taking  rapid  steps  to  assume 
control.  De  Valera  and  a  few  extremists 
still  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  new 
regime. 

*    *    *  * 

All  countries  of  Europe  (including 
Germany  and  Soviet  Russia),  Japan,  the 
United  States,  and  the  British  Dominions 
(including  Ireland)  have  been  invited  by 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  send  delegates  to  an  economic 
Conference  to  be  held  at  Genoa,  Italy, 
in  March.  The  conference  will  work 
for  the  common  object  of  the  salvation 
of  the  industrial  life  of  the  world. 


Our  Serial  Story. 


"The  Story  of  Waitstill  Baxter." 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  Author  of  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  "The  Bird's 
Christmas  Carol,  "  A  Cathedral  Courtship,"  etc. 

Serial  rights  secured  from  the  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 


XXXI 
Sentry  Duty. 

Ivory  Boynton  drove  home  from  the 
woods  that  same  afternoon  by  way  of 
the  bridge,  in  order  to  buy  some  pro- 
visions at  the  brick  store.  When  he 
was  still  a  long  distance  from  the  bars 
that  divided  the  lane  from  the  highroad, 
he  espied  a  dark-clad  little  speck  he 
knew  to  be  Rodman  leaning  over  the 
fence,  waiting  and  longing  as  usual  for 
his  home-coming,  and  his  heart  warmed 
at  the  thought  of  the  boyish  welcome  that 
never  failed. 

The  sleigh  slipped  quickly  over  the 
hard-packed,  shining  road,  and  the  bells 
rang  merrily  in  the  clear,  cold  air,  giving 
out  a  joyous  sound  that  had  no  echo  in 
Ivory's  breast  that  day.  He  had  just 
had  a  vision  of  happiness  through  another 
man's  eyes.  Was  he  always  to  stand 
outside  the  banqueting-table,  he  wondered 
and  see  others  feasting  while  he  hungered? 

Now  the  little  speck  bounded  from  the 
fence,  flew  down  the  road  to  meet  the 
sleigh,  and  jumped  in  by  the  driver's 
side. 

"I  knew  you'd  come  to-night,"  Rod- 
man cried  eagerly.  "I  told  Aunt  Boyn- 
ton you'd  come." 

"How  is  she,  well  as  common?" 

"N  >,  not  a  bit  well  since  yesterday 
morning,  but  Mrs.  Mason  says  it's  noth- 
ing worse  than  a  cold.  Mrs.  Mason  has 
just  gone  home,  and  we've  had  a  grand 
house-cleaning  to-day.  She's  washed  and 
ironed  and  baked,  and  we've  put  Aunt 
Boynton  in  clean  sheets  and  pillow- 
cases, and  her  room's  nice  and  warm, 
and  I  carried  the  cat  in  and  put  it  on  her 
bed  to  keep  her  company  while  I  came  to 
watch  for  you.  Aunt  Boynton  let  Mrs. 
Mason  braid  her  hair,  and  seemed  to 
like  her  brushing  it.  It's  been  dreadful 
lonesome,  and  oh!  I  am  glad  you  came 
back,  Ivory.  Did  you  find  any  more 
spruce  gum  where  you  went  this  time?" 

"Pounds  and  pounds,  Rod;  enough 
to  bring  me  in  nearly  a  hundred  dollars. 
I  chanced  on  the  greatest  place  I've 
found  yet.  I  followed  the  wake  of  an 
old  whirlwind  that  had  left  long  furrows 
in  the  forest, — I've  told  you  how  the 
thing  works, — and  I  tracked  its  course 
by  the  gum  that  had  formed  wherever 
the  trees  were  wounded.  It's  hard, 
lonely  work,  Rod,  but  it  pays  well." 

"If  I  could  have  been  there,  maybe 
we  could  have  got  more.  I'm  good  at 
shinning  up  trees." 

"Yes,  sometime  we'll  go  gum-picking 
together.  We'll  climb  the  trees  like  a 
couple  of  cats,  and  take  our  knives  and 
scrape  off  the  precious  lumps  that  are 
worth  so  much  money  to  the  druggists. 
You've  let  down  the  bars,  I  see." 

'"Cause  I  knew  you'd  come  to-night," 
said  Rodman.  "I  felt  it  in  my  bones. 
We're  going  to  have  splendid  supper." 


"Are  we?  That's  good  news."  Ivory 
tried  to  make  his  tone  bright  and  in- 
terested, though  his  heart  was  a  like  a 
lump  of  lead  in  his  breast.  It's  the 
least  I  can  do  for  the  poor  little  chap,  he 
thought,  when  he  stays  as  caretaker  in 
this  lonely  spot. — "I  wonder  if 'I  hadn't 
better  drive  into  the  barn,  Rod,  and 
leave  the  harness  on  Nick  till  I  go  in  and 
see  mother?    Guess  I  will." 

"She's  hot,  Aunt  Boynton  is,  hot  and 
restless,  but  Mrs.  Mason  thinks  that's 
all." 

Ivory  found  his  mother  feverish,  and 
her  eyes  were  unnaturally  bright;  but  she 
was  clear  in  mind  and  cheerful,  too,  sit- 
ting up  in  bed  to  breathe  the  better, 
while  the  Maltese  cat  snuggled  under  her 
arm  and  purred  peacefully. 

"The  cat  is  Rod's  idea,"  she  said 
smilingly,  but  in  a  very1  weak  voice.  "He 
is  a  great  nurse.  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  the  cat  myself,  but  she  gives 
me  more  comfort  than  all  the  medicine." 

Ivory  and  Rodman  drew  up  to  the 
supper  table,  already  set  in  the  kitchen, 
but  before  Ivory  took  his  seat  he  softly 
closed  the  door  that  led  into  the  living- 
room.  They  ate  their  beans  and  brown 
bread  and  the  mince  pie  that  had  been 
the  "splendid"  feature  of  the  meal,  as 
reported  by  the  boy;  and  when  they  had 
finished,  and  Rodman  was  clearing  the 
table,  Ivory  walked  to  the  window,  light- 
ing his  pipe  the  while,  and  stood  soberly 
looking  out  on  the  snowy  landscape. 
One  could  scarcely  tell  it  was  twilight, 
with  such  sweeps  of  whiteness  to  catch 
every  gleam  of  the  dying  day. 

"Drop  work  a  minute  and  come  here. 
Rod,"  he  said  at  length.  "Can  you 
keep  a  secret?" 

'"Course  I  can!  I'm  chock  full  of 
'em  now,  and  nobody  could  dig  one  of 
'em  out  o'  me  with  a  pickaxe!" 

"Oh,  well!  If  you're  full  you  naturally 
couldn't  hold  another!" 

"I  could  try  to  squeeze  it  in,  if  it's  a 
nice  one,"  coaxed  the  boy. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you'll  think 
it's  a  nice  one,  Rod,  for  it  breaks  up  one 
of  your  plans.  I'm  not  sure  myself 
how  nice  it  is,  but  it's  a  very  big,  unex- 
pected, startling  one.  What  do  you 
think?  Your  favorite  Patty  has  gone 
and  got  married." 

"Patty!  Married!"  cried  Rod,  then 
hastily  putting  his  hand  over  his  mouth 
to  hush  his  too-loud  speaking. 

"Yes,  she  and  Mark  Wilson  ran  away 
last  Monday,  drove  over  to  Allentown, 
New  Hampshire,  and  were  married  with- 
out telling  a  soul.  Deacon  Baxter  dis- 
covered everything  this  afternoon,  like 
the  old  fox  that  he  is  and  turned  Patty 
out  of  the  house." 

"Mean  old  skinflint!"  exclaimed  Rod 
excitedly,  all  the  incipient  manhood  rising 


Have  Your  Child 
Learn  to  Play  a 
Piano  True  to  Tone 


A  musical  educat-on  begins 
with  the  first  lesson — the  de- 
velopment of  true  music  instincts  begins  then. 

Start  your  child  right — have  him  learn  on  a  good 
piano,  a  piano  like  the  Sherlock-Manning.  The 


Made  in  Canada 


-  20^  Centurtf  'Piano  - 
DKe  J^tajxo  wor/Ay  ofjyour  f/ome 

is  "Canada's  Biggest  Piano  Value,''  because  it  is 
not  only  a  true,  quality  piano,  but  one  that  is  built 
to  stand  the  hard  usage  of  home  life. 

Hear  it  at  our  nearest  dealers. 

Write  us  for  Art  Catalogue  and  prices. 

Sherlock-Manning  Piano  Company 

London  Canada 


A  NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTION 

However  much  many  people  scoff  at  NEW  YEAR  Resolutions  it  is  an 
undisputed  fact  that  with  the  advent  of  the  NEW  YEAR  almost  every- 
one feels  that  they  should  RESOLVE  to  do,  in  the  coming  year,  that 
which  they  have  overlooked  in  the  year  just  gone. 

Richer  are  fleeting  and  investments  are  uncertain,  therefore  we  should 
RESOLVE  uDon  a  CERTAINTY  that  will  ASSURE  the  support  and 
safeguard  of  OUR  DEAR  ONES,  which  can  only  be  ASSURED  through 
LIFE  INSURANCE. 

The  Great-West  Life  offers  PROTECTION  to  you  during  your  life- 
time, in  ca=e  of  Disability,  and  to  your  WIDOW  and  ORPHANS  after 
you  are  gone. 

RESOLVE  that  you  will  eliminate  useless  expenditures,  so  that  you 
may  easily  pay  for  that  PROTECTION  which  costs  from  3  cents  to  20 
cents  a  day  for  $500  to  $5,000. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME! 

TOMORROW  MAY  BE  TOO  LATE. 

Write  for  full  information 

The  Great  West  Life  Assurance  Company 

Dept.  "Z"  Head  Office:  WINNIPEG. 


Let  Us  Be  of  Service  to  You 
in  Sending  Money  Abroad 


TRANSFERS  of  money  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  by  draft,  post 
remittance,  or  cable,   can  be 
made  through  this  Bank  quickly  and  at 
advantageous  rates.  2i0 


TH€  MCRCHANTS  BANK 

Head  Office:  Montreal.    OF    CANADA         Established  1884. 

With  lu  149  branch .  »  in  Ontario,  47  branches  In  Quebec,  1  branch  in  New  Brunswick,  3  branches  in  Nov* 
Scoria,  44  branches  in  Manitoba.  44  branches  in  Saskatchewan,  87  branch.,  in  Alberia  and  14  branches  in 
British  Columbia,  serves  rural  Canada  most  effectively. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  AT  NEAREST  BRANCH. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


Steady  Power 

For  the  Lighter  Belt  Jobs 

A SMALL  engine  is  a  year-round  necessity 
on  the  average  farm.  There  is  always  some- 
thing for  it  to  do — grinding  feed — sawing  wood — 
shelling  corn — running  the  cream  separator,  the 
washing  machine,  and  the  churn — to  say  nothing 
of  pumping  water  for  the  stock. 

These  jobs  are  back-breakers.  Life  is  too  short 
to  spend  on  this  kind  of  hard  manual  labor.  Many 
of  the  tasks  just  enumerated  are  done  by  the 
women  on  the  farm,  and  the  doing  of  them, 
season  after  season,  takes  years  off  a  woman's  life. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Kerosene  Engines 

provide  cheap,  dependable  power  for  these  jobs  that 
otherwise  would  be  done  by  power  of  arm.  The  Inter- 
national line  of  kerosene  engines  comprises  four  sizes 
—  1%,  3,  6,  and  10  h.  p.  All  of  them  operate  success- 
fully and  economically  on  kerosene.  There  are  no 
batteries  to  bother  with  —  the  engine  starts  and  runs 
on  a  simple  magneto.  Enclosed  crank  case  and  remov- 
able cylinder  sleeve  are  regular  on  all  sizes. 


Vessot  feed  grinders  are  made  in 
nine  sizes  —  6J£  to  15-inch  plates 
—  grinding  from  5  to  130  bushels 
an  hour. 


Write  your  nearest  branch  house  today  for 
complete  catalog  and  investigate  the  cheap- 
est farm  power  you  can  buy. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  Canada™ 

HAMILTON  CANADA 


WESTERN  BRANCHES  - 

ESTEV> 

CASTERN  BRANCHES  - 


Brandon  Winnipeg  Man.,  Calgary.  EDMONTON  UIHaRiOOE,  ALT. 
1.  N  BATTLEFORD.  RECINA.  SASKATOON.  YORKTON.  SASfL 

HAMILTON.  LONDON  OTTAWA.  ONT.  MONTREAL.  QUEBEC  QUE-  ST.  JOHN.  M  | 


Investment  information  which  has 
been  the  safe  guide  of  thousands  of 
clients  of  the  investment  banking 
house  of  Aemilius  Jarvis  £l  Company 
Limited,  for  over  thirty  years. 

You  can  rely  upon  it — "The  In- 
vestment Guide"  is  yours  for  thm 
asking. 

Fill  in  the  Coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us. 


^milius  Tarvis  &  Co. 


«Jarvis  Building,  LIMITED 
103  Bay  Street 

Toronto,  Canada. 


IJTABUSH0 
1S91 


95  Conthall  Avtnuk 
LondoruECZ.  >£n£ 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


INVESTMENT  BANKERS 


NAME  _  

P.  O   

STREET  or  R.R. 


TURN  YOUR  ODD  HOURS  INTO  MONEY  by  securing  new  subscribers  to 
THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE 

At  the  new  low  rates  you  should  be  able  to  secure  the  subscriptions  of  all  the  farmers  near  you  who 
are  not  at  present  taking  the  paper.      Write  to  us  for  full  information. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LIMITED,    LONDON,  CANADA 


in  his  ten-year-old  breast.  "Is  she  gone 
to  live  with  the  Wilsons?" 

"The  Wilsons  don't  know  yet  that 
Mark  is  married  to  her,  but  I  met  him 
driving  like  Jehu,  just  after  I  had  left 
Patty,  and  told  him  everything  that  had 
happened,  and  did  my  best  to  cool  him 
down  and  keep  him  from  murdering  his 
new  father-in-law  by  showing  him  it 
would  serve  no  real  purpose  now." 

"Did  he  look  married,  and  all  differ- 
ent?" asked  Rod  curiously. 

"Yes,  he  did,  and  more  like  a  man  than 
ever  he  looked  before  in  his  life.  We 
talked  everything  over  together,  and  he 
went  home  at  once  to  break  the  news  to 
his  family,  without  even  going  to  take  a 
peep  at  Patty.  I  couldn't  bear  to  have 
them  meet  till  he  had  something  cheerful 
to  say  to  the  poor  little  soul.  When  I 
met  her  by  Uncle  Bart's  shop,  she  was 
trudging  along  in  the  snow  like  a  draggled 
butterfly,  and  crying  like  a  baby." 

Sympathetic  tears  dimmed  Rodman's 
eyes.  "I  can't  bear  to  see  girls  cry, 
Ivory.  I  just  can't  bear  it,  especially 
Patty." 

"Neither  can  I,  Rod.  I  came  pretty 
near  wiping  her  eyes,  but  pulled  up, 
remembering  she  wasn't  a  child  but  a 
married  lady.  Well,  now  we  come  to 
the  point." 

"Isn't  Patty's  being  married  the 
point?" 

"No,  only  part  of  it.  Patty's  being 
sent  away  from  home  leaves  Waitstill 
alone  with  the  Deacon,  do  you  see? 
And  if  Patty  is  your  favorite,  Waitstill 
is  mine — I  might  as  well  own  up  to  that." 

"She's  mine,  too,  cried  Rod.  They're 
both  my  favorites,  but  I  always  thought 
Patty  was  the  suitablest  for  me  to  marry 
if  she'd  wait  for  me.  Waitstill  is  too 
grand  for  a  boy!" 

"She's  too  grand  for  anybody,  Rod. 
There  isn't  a  man  alive  that's  worthy 
to  strap  on  her  skates." 

"Well,  she's  too  grand  for  anybody 
except — "  and  here  Rod's  shy,  wistful 
voice  trailed  off  into  discreet  silence. 

"Now  I  had  some  talk  with  Patty, 
and  she  thinks  Waitstill  will  have  no 
trouble  with  her  father  just  at  present. 
She  says  he  lavished  so  much  rage  upon 
her  that  tbere'll  be  none  left  for  anybody 
else  for  a  day  or  two.  And,  moreover, 
that  he  will  never  dare  to  go  too  far  with 
Waitstill,  because  she's  so  useful  to  him. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  his  beating  or  injuring 
her  so  long  as  he  keeps  his  sober  senses, 
if  he's  ever  rightly  had  any;  but  I  don't 
like  to  think  of  his  upbraiding  her  and 
breaking  her  heart  with  his  cruel  talk 
just  after  she's  lost  the  sister  that's  been 
her  only  companion."  And  Ivory's  hand 
trembled  as  he  filled  his  pipe.  He  had 
no  confidant  but  this  quaint,  tender- 
hearted, old-fashioned  little  lad,  to  whom 
he  had  grown  to  speak  his  mind  as  if  he 
were  a  man  of  his  own  age;  and  Rod,  in 
the  same  way,  had  gradually  learned  to 
understand  and  sympathize. 

"It's  dreadful  lonesome  on  Town-House 
Hill,"  said  the  boy  in  a  hushed  tone. 

"Dreadful  lonesome,"  echoed  Ivory 
with  a  sigh;  "and  I  don't  dare  leave 
mother  until  her  fever  dies  down  a  bit 
and  she  sleeps.  Now  do  you  remember 
the  night  that  she  was  taken  ill,  and  we 
shared  the  watch?" 

Rodman  held  his  breath.  "Do  you 
mean  you're  going  to  let  me  help  just 
as  if  I  was  big?"  he  asked,  speaking 
through  a  great  lump  in  his  throat. 

"There  are  only  two  of  us,  Rod.  You're 
rather  young  for  this  piece  of  work,  but 
you're  trusty — you're  trusty!" 

"Am  I  to  keep  watch  on  the  Deacon?" 
"That's  it,  and  this  is  my  plan:  Nick 
will  have  had  his  feed;  you're  to  drive 
to  the  bridge  when  it  gets  a  little  darker 
and  hitch  in  Uncle  Bart's  horse-shed, 
covering  Nick  well.  You're  to  go  into 
the  brick  store,  and  while  you're  getting 
some  groceries  wrapped  up,  listen  to 
anything  the  men  say,  to  see  if  they 
know  what's  happened.  When  you've 
hung  about  as  long  as  you  dare,  leave 
your  bundle  and  say  you'll  call  in  again 
for  it.  Then  see  if  Baxter's  store  is  open. 
I  don't  believe  it  will  be,  and  if  it  is  n't, 
look  for  a  light  in  his  kitchen  window, 
and  prowl  about  till  you  know  that 
Waitstill  and  the  Deacon  have  gone  up 
to  their  bedrooms.  Then  go  to  Uncle 
Bart's  and  find  out  if  Patty  is  there." 

Rod's  eyes  grew  bigger  and  bigger: 
"Shall  I  talk  to  her?"  he  asked;  and 
what'll  I  say?" 

"No,  just  ask  if  she's  there.  If  she's 
gone,  Mark  has  made  it  right  with  his 
family  and  taken  her  home.  If  she 
has  n't,  why,  God  knows  how  that  matter 
will  be  straightened  out.  Anyhow,  she 
has  a  husband  now,  and  he  seems  to  value 


her;  and  Waitstill  is  alone  on  the  top  of 
that  wind-swept  hill!" 

"I'll  go.  I'll  remember  everything," 
cried  Rodman,  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
delight  at  the  responsibilities  Ivory  was 
heaping  upon  him. 

"Don't  stay  beyond  eight  o'clock;  but 
come  back  and  tell  me  everything  you've 
learned.  Then,  if  mother  grows  no 
worse,  I'll  walk  back  to  Uncle's  Bart's 
shop  and  spend  the  night  there,  just — just 
to  be  near,  that's  all." 

"You  couldn't  hear  Waitstill,  even  if 
she  called,"  Rod  said. 

"Couldn't  I?  A  man's  ears  are  very 
sharp  under  certain  circumstances.  I 
believe  if  Waitstill  needed  help  I  could 
hear  her — breathe!  Besides,  I  shall  be 
up  and  down  the  hill  till  I  know  all's 
well;  and  at  sunrise  I'll  go  up  and  hide 
behind  some  of  Baxter's  buildings  till  I 
see  him  get  his  breakfast  and  go  to  the 
store.  Now  wash  your  dishes;"  and 
Ivory  caught  up  his  cap  from  a  hook 
behind  the  door. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  barn?"  asked 
Rodman. 

"No,  only  down  to  the  gate  for  a 
minute.  Mark  said  that  if  he  had  a  good 
chance  he'd  send  a  boy  with  a  note,  and 
get  him  to  put  it  under  the  stone  gate- 
post. It's  too  soon  to  expect  it,  perhaps, 
but  I  can't  seem  to  keep  still." 

Rodman  tied  a  gingham  apron  round 
his  waist,  carried  the  tea-kettle  to  the 
sink,  and  poured  the  dishpan  full  of  boiling 
water;  then  dipped  the  cups  and  plates 
in  and  out,  wiped  them  and  replaced 
them  on  the  table;  gave  the  bean-platter 
a  special  polish,  and  set  the  half  mince 
pie  and  the  butter-dish  in  the  cellarway. 

"A  boy  has  to  do  most  everything  in 
this  family!"  he  sighed  to  himself.  "I 
don't  mind  washing  dishes,  except  the 
nasty  frying-pan  and  the  sticky  bean- 
pot;  but  what  I'm  going  to  do  to-night  is 
different."  Here  he  glowed  and  tingled 
with  anticipation.  "I  know  what  they 
call  it  in  the  story-books — it's  sentry 
duty;  and  that's  braver  work  for  a  boy 
than  dish-washing!" 

Which,  however,  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  circumstances,  and  somewhat  on 
the  point  of  view. 

To  be  continued. 


Sale  Dates  Claimed. 

Jan.  20,  1922. — Carleton  County  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Club;  W.  H.  Graham, 
(Secretary),  Carp,  Ont. 

Jan  24-27,  1922— Ont.  Corn  Show, 
Chatham  Poultry  Show  and  Peninsula 
Live-Stock  Breeders'  sale. 

Jan.  25,  1922— W.  G.  Bailey  Estate, 
Paris,  Ont.;  Holstein  dispersal. 

Jan.  27,  1922— Cecil  J.  Slack,  Clare- 
mont. — Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  Short- 
horns. 

Feb.  15,  1922 — Geo.  Isaac,  Markham, 
Ont. — Shorthorns. 

Feb.  16,  1922— W.  A  Dryden,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Toronto,  combination  sale, 
— Scotch  Shorthorns. 

Feb.  22,  1922. — Caledonia  Shorthorns, 
Club  Sale,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

March  1,  1922. — Annual  sale  of  pure- 
bred cattle,  Guelph  Fat  Stock  Club, 
Guelph. 

March  2,  1922 — South  Bruce  Breeders' 
Club,  Walkerton,  Ont. 

March  4,  1922— Collver  Bros.,Welland- 
port,  Ont. — Ayrshires. 

March  8,  1922— T.  G.  Brown,  Ancaster, 
Ont.;  Holstein  dispersal. 

March  8,  1922  — Huron  County  Breed- 
ers' Association,  Wingham,  Ont. 

March  9,  1922— Durham  County  Short- 
horn Association,  Bowman ville,  Ont. — 
Scotch  Shorthorns. 

March  15,  1922  —  Oxford  Holstein 
Breeders'  Consignment  sale,  Woodstock, 
Ont. — Holstems. 

April  5,  1922.  —  James  Benning, 
Williamstown,  Ont. — -Ayrshires. 


The  McLean  County  Horse  Breeder, s 
Association,  Bloomington,  111.,  U.  S.  A.' 
have  found  it  impossible  this  year,  to 
hold  the  Percheron  sale  which  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns  and  wish  it 
known  that  no  sale  will  be  held  this  spring. 


"So  yer  brother  Mike's  got  a  job  as 
night  watchman.    He'll  save  money." 
"Phwy  so?" 

"Shure  he  can  shlape  all  day  an'  save 
His  board  and  work  all  night  an'  save 
ids  lodgin'." 


January  19,  1922 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE, 


Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Comment  on  week  ending  Jan.  12.  _  .  t  t  _,  „      .   .  ^5 

Receipts  and  Market  Tops 


Quotations  on  last  Monday's  market. 

Market  Comments. 

Toronto  (Union  Stock  Yards.) 

Sales  of  live  stock  during  the  week 
amounted  to  8,727  cattle,  1,085  calves, 
6,552  hogs  and  2,460  sheep  and  lambs. 
There  were,  as  well,  588  cattle  and  634 
hogs  on  through  billing. 

The  Monday  offering  of  2,400  cattle 
was  sold  at  a  50c.  advance  and  the  strong 
market  attracted  over  6,500  more  cattle 
during  the  balance  of  the  week.  On 
Tuesday  the  market  was  a  shade  stronger 
even  than  on  Monday,  but  on  Wednesday 
heavy  receipts  brought  declines  of  25c.  to 
'  35c.  per  hundred  on  all  grades,  excepting 
choice.  Among  Wednesday's  offerings 
were  several  hundred  unfinished  cattle 
which  were  priced  too  high  for  the  stock 
trade  and  with  the  packers  and  butchers 
none  too  keen  towards  the  week-end, 
there  was  a  large  hold-over.  Offerings 
in  the  fore-part  of  the  week  showed  quality 
and  finish.  Butcher  steers  and  heifers 
sold  up  to  $8,  a  load  of  steers  averaging 
1,140  pounds  going  at  this  figure  on 
Monday  and  several  small  lots  on  Tues- 
day. Most  of  the  good  to  choice  butchers 
were  weighed  up  between  S6  to  $7.50. 
Heavy  Kosher  cows  sold  from  §5  to  36.50, 
with  one  1,800-pound  animal  at  $7. 
Heavy  bulls,  suitable  for  export,  sold  up 
to  §6.  H.  P.  Kennedy  shipped  1,100  cattle 
during  the  week  to  the  seaboard  for  the 
British  trade;  nine  hundred  of  these  were 
Ontario  cattle  and  two  hundred  came 
•from  the  States.  There  was  an  inquiry 
for  good  stockers  and  feeders  but  the 
prices  were  generally  regarded  as  too 
high  for  restocking.  Odd  lots  of  good 
feeding  steers  sold  up  to  §6,  and  a  load 
averaging  951  pounds  at  $5.75.  Milkers 
and  springers  were  seasonably  dull  with 
the  best  kinds  from  §65  to  $85. 

Calves  were  steady  to  a  shade  higher 
in  some  cases.  Tops  reached  $13.50 
and  $14,  with  most  of  the  choice,  between 
$11.50  and  $13.  Trade  was  brisk  and 
few  were  left  over. 

Lamb  receipts  were  heavy  but  denTand 
remained  strong  until  Thursday.  Most 
of  the  week's  offerings  sold  $1  above  the 
previous  week's  offerings,  at  $13  to  $14 
for  choice  lambs  with  one  load  at  $14.50. 
Closing  prices  were  50c.  lower.  Sheep 
remained  steady  to  50c.  higher  with  some 
choice  handy  weights  selling  up  to  $7.00 
on  Wednesday.  The  bulk  of  the  sheep 
moved  from  $5.50  to  $6.50;  the  quality  of 
the  run  was  unusually  good. 

A  strong  demand  from  the  packers 
brought  hog  prices  up  to  $11.25,  ted  and 
watered  on  Monday,  or  75c.  above  the 
previous  week's  close.  For  the  balance 
of  the  week,  outsiders  assisted  in  holding 
prices  firm  at  the  advance. 

The  total  receipts  from  January  1 
to  January  5,  inclusive,  were  2,585  cattle, 
627  calves,  6,288  hogs  and  1,597  sheep; 
compared  with  4,547  cattle,  518  calves, 
7,270  hogs  and  2,027  sheep,  received 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1921. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  for  the  week  of 
January  12,  on  the  two  yards  amounted 
to  1,193  cattle,  594  calves,  1,042  sheep 
and  3,117  hogs.  In  addition  486  cattle, 
were  on  through  billing  for  export  to 
Great  Britain;  of  these  459  were  billed 
to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  27  to  Portland, 
Maine.  The  supply  of  all  classes  of 
live  stock  was  light  and  under  a  good 
demand  from  packers  and  butchers, 
whose  stocks  were  very  low,  prices  were 
strong  on  all  classes,  excepting  hogs, 
which  were  hardly  steady  at  the  previous 
week's  close.  There  was  a  good  demand 
for  all  classes  of  cattle  that  showed  a  little 
quality  and  the  best  butcher  stock  ad- 
vanced about  50c.  Medium  and  common 
cows  were  steady  to  strong,  the  top  of 
the  market  being  $7,  paid  for  a  small 
bunch  of  steers  weighing  around  1,050 
pounds.  Several  lots  of  fairly  good 
butcher  steers  and  heifers  weighing  from 
900  to  1,000  pounds  were  sold  from  $6  to 
$6.75,  light  weight,  medium  quality  steers 
and  heifers  from  $5  to  $5.75  and  the 
common  grades  as  low  as  $4.  The  heifers 
that  were  offered  were  invariably  weighed 
up  with  steers  of  like  quality.  Good 
cows  were  scarce  and  strong,  the 
best  bringing  up  to  $6  while  equally  fat 
cows,  but  of  dairy  type,  brought  around 
$5.  Cows  of  medium  quality  brought 
from  $4.75  to  $5.25,  common  cows  of 
little  better  than  cutter  quality  Tom 
$3.50  to  $4  and  canners  and  cutters  from 


$-  to  $3.  The  best  bulls  that  have  been 
on  the  market  for  some  time  were  offered 
this  week  and  sold  from  $5.50  to  $6;  the 
medium   kinds   bringing   $4  50   to  $5. 

1  he  supply  of  calves  was  light  and 
brought  strong  prices.  Grass  calves 
were  $3  per  hundred  on  Monday  and 
advanced  to  $4  by  the  end  of  the  week, 
pucking  calves  are  coming  forward  in 
'"creased  numbers,  and  have  sold  around 
$10  for  the  ordinary  run  and  up  to  $12 
lor  those  of  good  quality  and  weights. 

Y'ces  for  lambs  were  little  better, 
probably  due  to  the  strong  prices  in 
loronto  lor  the  same.  The  lambs  were 
not  of  good  quality  and  mostly  brought 
from  $8  to  $9,  with  one  load  of  better 
quality  at  $9.50.  The  bulk  of  the  lambs 
were  bought  for  shipment  to  outside 
points,  which  no  doubt  explains  the 
strength  of  the  market. 

The  weakness  which  developed  in  the 
prices  of  hogs  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
week  was  reflected  in  Monday  's  price,  the 
bulk  of  sales  being  $11.50  and  an  odd 
sale  at  $12.  At  the  close  of  the  week 
nearly  all  sales  were  made  at  $11.50. 
Sows  were  generally  $4  lower  than  selects, 
the  market  was  well  cleaned  up  at  the 
end  of  the  week  and  dealers  were  locking 
forward  to  a  good  demand  for  a  moderate 
supply  on  the  following  week.  On  the 
week's  market  there  was  a  lack  of  really 
common  light  cattle  that  ordinarily 
sell  from  $3.50  to  $4.  Most  of  the  young 
steers  and  heifers  showed  the  result  of  a 
little  stable  feed.  The  majority  of  this 
class  of  stock  brought  $5  and  over. 

Pt.  St.  Charles — The  total  receipts 
from  January  1  to  January  5,  inclusive, 
were  181  cattle,  165  calves,  1,275  hogs 
and  564  sheep;  compared  with  427 
cattle,  16-1  calves,  96i  hogs  and  162  sheep, 
received  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1921. 

East  End.— The  total  receipts  from 
January  1  to  January  5,  inclusive,  were: 
127,  186  calves,  328  hogs  and  304  sheep; 
compared  with  647  cattle,  183  calves, 
1,055  hogs  and  384  sheep,  received  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1921. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

Glasgow  reports  heavy  supplies  of 
Irish  Cattle,  and  very  bad  weather  con- 
ditions. No  Canadian  cattle  were  offered 
at  Birkenhead. 

Glasgow  offerings  amounted  to  342 
head  of  Canadian  cattle  and  92  Americans. 
Ontario  steers  sold  at  1134c.  (6d.>1  per  lb. 
alive.  Western  steers  sold  at  1034c. 
(5Md.),  and  females  at  %%c.  (4%d.) 
United  States  steers,  10%c.  to  ll%c. 
(5%d.  to  634d).  Bulls  1  V2c.  to  8Kc. 
(4d.  to  43^d.).  Birkenhead  sales  of 
Irish  and  United  States  cattle  were  made 
at  lOd.  in  sink. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

London,  Irish  bacon  unchanged  and 
firm  on  short  supplies.  Danish  unchanged 
to  2s.  lower  on  heavy  sides.  Canadian, 
105s.  to  115s.  American  irregular,  from 
85s.  to  100s.  Quiet.  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  markets  quiet  and  easier. 


Toronto  Produce. 

BreadstufTs. 

Manitoba  wheat  —  No.  1  Northern, 
$1.24. 

Manitoba  oats— No.  2  C.W.,  54c; 
extra  No.  1  feed,  51c;  No.  1  feed,  51c. 

Manitoba  barley — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  Bay  ports. 

American  corn — No.  2  yellow,  683^c. ; 
No.  3  yellow,  67  He,-  No.  4  yellow,  663^c; 
track,  Toronto. 

Ontario  oats — No.  2  white,  nominal. 

Ontario  wheat — Nominal. 

Barley — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  57  to  60c,  according  to  freights 
outside. 

Buckwheat— No.  2,  78  to  80c. 

Rye— No.  2,  86  to  88c. 

Manitoba  flour — First  patents,  $7.40; 
second  patents,  $6.90,  Toronto. 

Manitoba  flour — 90  per  cent,  patent, 
bulk,  seaboard,  per  barrel,  $5. 

Millfeed — Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran,  per  ton,  $26.00  to 
$27;  shorts,  per  ton,  $28  to  829;  good  feed 
flour,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Provisions  Wholesale. 

The  wholesale  market  for  eggs  was 
weak  and  prices  for  all  kinds  were  con- 
siderably lower,  new-laids  dropped  to 
58c.    to   60c.   per   dozen,   and  dealers 


predicted  a  further  decline  in  sympathy 
with  the  trade  in  Chicago.  Xo.  1  storage 
were  quoted  at  45c.  to  46c.  a  decline  of 
around  5c.  per  dozen  for  new-laid  at 
country  points.  Dealers  stated  that  they 
were  paying  47c.  to  48c.  per  dozen. 

Butter  was  a  slow,  draggy  trade  at 
lower  price  levels.  Choice  creamery 
pound    prints   selling   at   42c.   to  44c. 

Dealers  quoted  the  following  prices  at 
country  points:  Choice  creamery  prints, 
35c.  to  36c;  creamery  fresh-made  solids, 
34Kc.  to  35Kc;  dairy,  28c.  to  30c. 

Churning  cream  was  quoted  at  39c. 
to  40c.  per  lb.  fat  f.o.b.,  shipping  points. 

Cheese  was  weak  and  prices  a  shade 
lower,  new  large  selling  at  20>^c.  to  21>£c 

Butter — Fresh-made  creamery  pound 
prints,  40c.  to  44c;  medium  creamery, 
38c.  to  40c;  best  dairy,  33c.  to  35c. 

Eggs — No.  1  storage,  45c.  to  46c; 
selects,  50c.  to  52c;  new-laid,  58c.  to  60c; 
new-laid  in  cartons,  60c.  to  62c. 

Cheese, — New,  large,  20c.  to  21c; 
twins,  20Kc  to  21^c;  old,  large,  25c. 
to  26c. 

Pure  Lard — Tierces,  14c.  to  14Kc; 
50-lb.  tubs,  14Kc.  to  15c;  pound  prints, 
16c.  to  16^c 

Shortening — Tierces,  lb.,  12}4c.  to  13c; 
tubs,  lb.,  13c.  to  13Kc;  pails,  lb.,  \2,y2c. 
to  14c.  pound  prints,  15>£c  to  16c. 

Honey— 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  15c.  t)  16c;  5  and  2K-lb. 
tins,  16c.  to  17c.  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey— ^5.75  to  $4.50  per  doz. 

Maple  Svrup — 'Imperial  gals.,  $2.40  to 
$2.50.    Sugar—  19c.  to  22c.  per  lb. 

Beans — Canadian  hand-picked,  $3.30 
to  $3.50  per  bushc  .  primes,  $2.80  to  $3.10 
per  bushel. 

Poultry. 

Trade  for  poultry  was  firm,  good 
quality  being  in  demand  and  prices 
averaged  higher.  Best  call  was  for  big 
live  hens  and  choice  crate-fed.  Dressed 
chickens,  per  lb.  alive — Chickens,  5  lbs. 
and  over,  crate-fed,  22c.  to  23c;  chickens, 
good  farm  stock,  18c.  to  20c.  Hens,  6 
lbs.  and  over,  27c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  25c; 
hens  over  4  lbs.,  21c.  to  23c.  Ducks  5  lbs. 
and  over,  30c.  to  32c;  young  geese,  22c; 
to  24c;  young  hen  turkeys,  35c;  young 
gobblers,  33c;  old  hen  turkeys,  28c.  to 
30c. 

Per  lb.  dressed — Crate-fed  chickens,  5 
lbs.  and  over,  28c.  to  33c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  22c.  to  25c;  hens,  over  6  lbs., 
26c;  hens,  over  5  lbs.,  24c;  hens  over  4 
lbs.,  18c.  to  20c.  Ducks,  30c  to  33c; 
young  geese,  27c.  to  28c;  young  hen 
turkeys,  46c.  to  50c;  young  gobblers, 
40c.  to  45c.    Old  hen  turkeys,  25c.  to  30c 

Fruit  and  Vegetables,  Wholesale. 

Apples  were  a  fair  to  good  trade  while 
most  vegetables  were  slow.  Cabbage  was 
firmer  and  scld  at  $3.25  to  $4  per  bbl. 

Potatoes  were  barely  steady  while 
onions  were  steady  to  strong. 

Fruits. 

Apples,  per  bbl.— Spys,  No.  l's,  $8.50 
to  $9;  No.  2's,  $7.50  to  $8;  domestic, 
$5.50  to  $6. 

Baldwins,  per  bbl. — No.  l's,  $7  to 
$7.50;  No.  2's,  $6.50  domestic,  $6. 

Russets,  per  bbl. — No.  l's,  $7.50;  No. 
2's,  $7;  domestic,  $6  to  $6.50. 

Kings,  per  bbl. — No.  l's,  $8  to  $8.50; 
No.  2's,  $7  to  $7.50;  domestic,  $6  to  $6.50. 
Wagners,  per  bbl.— No.  l's,  $7.50;  No. 
2's,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  domestic,  $5.50  to  $6. 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl. — No.  l's,  $5  to 
$6;  No.  2's,  $4.50;  domestic,  $3  to  $4. 

Vegetables. 

Beets— $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 
Cabbage— $3.25  to  $4  per  bbl. 
Carrots— $1  to  $1.25  per  bag. 
Celer> — $3.50  to  $4.50  per  case  cf  5  to 
6  dozen. 

Onions— $6  to  $6.50  per  100-lb.  sack. 

Parnsips — $1  to  $1.25  per  bag. 

Potatoes— Ontario's  $1.35  to  $1.50  per 
bag;  New  Brunswick,  $1.60  to  $1.70  per 
bag. 

Turnips — $1  per  bag. 
Tomatoes — Hot-house,  30c  to  35c.  per 
pound. 

Hides  and  Skins. 

Country  hides,  delivered,  Toronto. — 
Beef  hides,  4c  to  6c;  deacon  or  bob  calf, 
50c.  to  90c;  horse  hides,  country  take- 
off, $1.50  to  $2.25;  sheep  and  lamb  skins, 
50c.  to  SI;  horse  hair,  farmers'  stock,  30c 

City  Hides — City  butcher  hides,  green 
flats,  5c.  to  6c. ;  calf  skins,  green  flats,  10c. ; 
veal  kip,  8c;  horse  hides,  city  take-off,  $2 
ot  $2.50. 


1  to  $22; 

2  per  ton, 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelli  genco  ivision 

Tallow — City  rendered  solids  in  bar- 
rels, 4c.  to  5c;  country  solids  in  barrete; 
No.  1  3c.  to  4c;  cakes,  No.  1,  5c.  to  6c 

Wool — Unwashed,  coarse,  7c;  medium, 
9c. ;  fine,  L?. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Prices  for  loose  hay  on  St.  Lawrence 
farmers'  market  were:  No.  1,  $24  to  $27; 
No.  2,  $20  to  $22  per  ton. 

Baled  Hay. 
Track,  Toronto,  No.  2, 
No.  3,  $17  to  $18.  Straw, 
track,  Toronto. 

Seeds. 

Dealers  quoted  the  following  prices  on 
seeds  at  country  points: 

Alsike,  No.  1,  per  bushel,  $9.50  to 
$10.20;  alsike,  No.  2,  per  bushel,  $8.50 
to  $9.50;  alsike  No.  3,  per  bushel,  $6  to 
$8;  sweet  clover,  No.  1,  $5  to  $5.50. 

There  is  no  demand  lor  No.  2  or  No. 
3  grades  in  sweet  clover  seed;  and  the 
market  has  not  opened  for  red  clover  or 
timothy  seed. 

Last  Monday's  Live  Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal,  January  16,  1922.  Cattle. 
— Receipts,  1,325.  Good  cows  and  bulls 
remained  around  the  $6-mark,  and  prices 
of  all  other  grades  of  butcher  cattle  were 
said  to  be  at  least  50  cents  higher. 
Trading  was  very  active  and  the  market 
was  sold  out  early  in  the  day.  Common 
to  medium  big-bodied  cows  of  dairy 
type  brought  from  $4  to  $5,  and  thin 
heifers  were  sold  at  $4.50  to  $5.  The 
majority  of  the  heifers  and  steers  were 
fairly  fleshy,  grading  medium  or  a  little- 
better,  and  were  sold  for  $6.75  to  $7.25. 
Good  steers  brought  from  $7.25  to  $7.90, 
which  price  was  paid  for  a  load  of  Ontario 
cattle  averaging  1,210  lbs.,  while  $7.70 
was  paid  for  a  load  of  good  rangy  steers, 
averaging  1,180  lbs,  and  a  number  of, 
loads  of  mediumweight  steers  and  heifers- 
brought  $7.25  or  better.  The  common 
price  for  good  bulls  ranging  from  1,400 
to  1,700  lbs.  was  $6,  while  a  few  choice 
animals  were  said  to  have  brought  a 
slightly  higher  figure.  Six  dollars  was 
the  price  for  fat  cows.  There  were  very 
few  canners  on  sale.  Quotations: 
Butcher  steers,  good,  $7.25  to  $7.90; 
medium,  $6.50  to  $7;  common,  $5.50 
to  $6  50.  Butcher  heifers,  choice,  $7 
to  $7.50;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6.75;  com- 
mon, $4.50  to  $5.50.  Butcher  cows, 
good,  $5.50  to  $6;  medium,  $4  to  $5; 
canners.  $2;  cutt  rs,  $2.50  to  $3.  Butcher 
bulls,  good,  $5.50  to  $6;  common,  $4  to 
$5. 

Calves — Receipts,  182.  Grass  calves 
were  $4  or  better,  and  good  veal  calves 
up  to  $11.  Quotations:  Good  veal,  $10 
to  $11;  medium,  $8  to  $10;  grass,  $4 
to  $4.50. 

Sheep— Receipts,  1,244.  Up  to  11 
a.  m.  there  was  no  price  established  on 
them.  Out  of  over  1,200  sheep  and  lambs, 
1,000  were  held  by  one  shipper  and  these 
were  likely  to  be  shipped  out. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  1,134.  With  only  a 
few  hogs  offered  the  market  was  strong. 
Sales  were  made  at  $12.50  to  $13.  Quota- 
tions, off-car  weights:  Selects  $12.50  to 
$13;  sows,  $8.50  to  $10. 

Toronto,  January  16,  1922.  Cattle. 
— Receipts,  3,129.  Following  last  week's 
heavy  run,  the  cattle  trade  is  dull  and 
very  slow,  with  prices  varying  from  steady 
to  a  quarter  easier  on  butchers.  Only 
a  few  hundred  cattle  were  weighed  up  by 
noon  and  prices  will  have  to  be  lower  if 
the  receipts  are  to  be  sold.  A  load  of 
1,200-lb.  steers  brought  the  top  price 
of  $7.35  per  cwt.,  with  the  best  loads  of 
butcher  steers  and  heifers  going  between 
6  and  6}4  cents.  Heavy  cows  are  selling 
at  5K  to  6  cents,  with  one  at  t>]4  cents. 
Bulls  are  slow  and  lower.  There  is  no 
export  buying  up  to  noon.  One  load  of 
feeding  steers  brought  5}4  cents.  Quota- 
tions: Butcher  steers,  choice,  $6.25  to 
$6.75;  good,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  medium,  $5 
to  $5.50;  common,  $4.50  to  $5.  Butcher 
heifers,  choice,  $6  to  $6.75;  medium,  $5 
to  $5.75;  common,  $4  to  $4.50.  Butcher 
cows,  choice,  $5  to  $6;  medium,  $3  to 
$4.50;  canners  and  cutters,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 
Butcher  bulls,  good,  $4  to  $5.50;  common, 
$3  to  $3.50.  Feeding  steers,  good,. 
$5.25  to  $5.75. 

Calves.— Receipts,  307.  Few  choice 
calves  are  offered.    The  top  price  up  to 

Continued  on  page  80. 
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Founded  186^ 


ROYAL  NAVY  CUT  PLUG 


BEST  VALUE  FOR 

IS* 

(HALF-POUND  TIN,  EIGHTY  CENTS) 

FINEST  QUALITY 


Rich-Ripe-Mellow  Virginia  Tobacco 


j  Rdyal  Navy! 


j  Cut  Plug  j 
I  Smoking  Tobacco  \ 


The  Outlook  for  Dairying. 

Continued  from  page  61. 

Dairy  News  Letter.  The  Argentine  is 
evidently  waking  up  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  dairying  industry,  and  in  their 
usual  business-like  manner  they  are  pre- 
paring to  adopt  the  latest  and  most  up- 
to-date  methods  of  control  and  super- 
vision of  export.  Evidently  it  will  be 
advisable  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Argentine 
in  the  future. 

South  Africa. 

The  development  of  dairying  in  South 
Africa  since  1913  is  rather  remarkable. 
In  1913  the  imports  of  butter  were  3,- 
893,000  pounds.  Exports  nil.  Imports 
of  cheese  in  1913  were  5,586,000  pounds. 
Exports  nil. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1921  the 
exports  of  butter  exceeded  imports  by 
1,762,000  pounds,  and  the  exports  of 
cheese  exceeded  imports  by  210,000 
pounds;  or  in  other  words  there  was  a 
net  increase  of  5,653,000  pounds  of  butter 
and  5,796,000  pounds  of  cheese  for  nine 
months  of  1921  as  compared  with  the 
whole  of  1913. 

All  cheese  and  butter  are  graded  before 
they  are  exported  and  handled  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  dairy  products 
from  New  Zealand.  (For  all  reference  to 
New  Zealand  see  Part  III — Editor.) 
Australia. 

Australia  has  devoted  more  attention 
to  butter  than  to  cheese.  In  1914  the 
total  quantity  of  butter  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  was  58,410,240  pounds, 
while  in  1921  the  exports  had  increased 
to  81,119,360  pounds.  The  percentage 
increase  in  cheese  is  even  larger,  the  figures 
being  2,390,080  pounds  in  1914,  and 
7,293,440  pounds  in  1921.  Production 
in  Australia  is,  however,  rather  uncertain, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  from  time  to 
time  of  very  severe  droughts. 

United  States. 

We  have  not  in  recent  years  looked 
upon  the  United  States  as  a  serious 
competitor  in  the  butter  and  cheese 
trade,  and  it  is  a  fact  that,  except  during 
two  or  three  years  of  the  war,  the  exports 
of  these  products  from  that  country  have 
been  an  almost  negligible  quantity. 
During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  the 
exports  of  all  dairv  products  from  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  $2,965,934, 
but  the  balance  of  trade  in  dairy  products 
that  year  was  a  minus  one,"  as  imports 
exceeded  exports. 

Under  the  war  demand  the  export  of 
butter,  cheese  and  condensed,  evaporated 
and  powdered  milk  expanded  enormously. 
During  the  years  1917  to  1920,  inclusive, 
the  value  of  the  exports  averaged  ^S97,- 


DRAIN  TILE  on  Terms 

We  are  allowing  until  December  1st,  1922  to  pay  for  all  drain  tile  purchased 
between  now  and  November  1st,  1922 — and  we  will  give  a  discount  of  8  per 
cent   per  annum   on  all    amounts  paid  before    December    1st,  1922. 
"Get   the  Tile   on  the  Job" — in   your   slack  season. 
If  vou  intend  to  tile — Now  is  the  Time  to  Act. 

BUY  "TILBURY  TILE" 

Use  Everlasting  Burned  Clay  Hollow  Building  Tile  for 
All  Buildings. 

The  Tilbury  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Limited 
TILBURY,  ONTARIO 

— Largest    Manufacturers   of    Drain   Tile   in    Canada — 


WANTED  —  A  PARTNER 

A  successful,  experienced  pure-bred  Holstein  Breeder  desires  a 
partner  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  breeding  estab- 
lishments in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  A  wonderful  opportunity 
is  offered.    For  all  particulars  write 

H.  H.  BAILEY,  PREMIER  SALES,  Guelph,  Ont.,  Can. 


QV>ni-fV>ftj-nc  for  ^a,e — °ne  tnree ^year-old  herd  sire,  imp.  in  dam  onelgood  yearling  bull, 
^ilOrLIlOrriS  ;nlp.  ;n  dam,  his  breeding  and  individuality  is  extra;  one  yearling  bull,  imp. 
sire  and  dam;  two  choice  red  10-months'  bull  calves.  Also  offer  for  sale  number  of  good  dual  purpose 
cows,  2-year-olds  and  heifer  calves,  and  one  yearling  bull  from  extra  milking  dams. 

R.  M.  MITCHELL,  R.R.  1,  Freeman,  Ont. 


711,557  per  year.  The  largest  item  was 
condensed  milk,  amounting  to  728,740,509 
pounds  in  1919.  For  the  12  months 
ended  June  30th  last  the  exports  were 
valued  at  $47,519,514,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  condensed  milk. 

Condensed  milk  does  not  compete 
directly  with  butter  and  cheese,  but  it  is 
a  real  competition  just  the  same.  If  the 
United  States  supplies  the  world  with 
condensed  milk,  other  countries  like 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Ireland  and 
Australia  cannot  do  so,  and  must  produce 
butter  and  cheese  for  direct  competition. 
For  that  reason  it  is  necessary  when 
studying  the  dairy  situation  to  take  into 
account  all  dairy  products,  and  not  at- 
tempt to  reach  conclusions  based  on  the 
statistics  of  any  one  or  more  product. 


HOWTo 
BREAK. 

and 

TRAIN 
HORSES, 


Write  for  this  amaz- 
ing book  NOW  !  A. 
postcard  will  do!  Learn  how  you  can » 
:  master  the  most  vicious  and  ferocious  - 

ie  in  a  few  hours  time.   See  how  big  « 
iey  isbeingmade  in  training  and  re-selU 
ing  wicked-tempered  and  "ornery"  horses. 

Book  tells  all  about  the  famous  Beery 
System  of  breaking  and  training  horses — 
fhesystem  that  is  Guaranteed  to  break  any 
irseof  its  bad  habits  forever.  Learn  right 
...  your  own  home— in  your  spare  time. 
Book  is  fnlry'iUnstrated  and  brimful  of  in- 
teresting pointers  on  horse  traming.  Sent  absolutely  tree 
to  any  address.  Mail  postcard  NOW  1  f- 
n«"V  «~H00L  OF  HORSEMANSHIP     ^, , 
481 A  Main  St.  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


The  Claremont  Shorthorn 
Sale. 

An  important,  though  small  sale,  of 
Scotch  Shorthorns  is  advertised  else- 
where in  this  issue  to  take  place  at 
Braemarr  Stock  Farm,  owned  by  C.  J. 
Slack,  of  Claremont,  Ont.,  on  Friday, 
January  27.  Our  readers  will  note  that 
this  offering,  comprising  27  females,  and 
three  young  bulls,  is  made  up  from  the 
herds  of  Mr.  Slack,  W.  H.  Pugh,  and 
Forest  E.  Pugh.  Braemarr  Farm  is  situated 
2^2  miles  north  of  Claremont,  and  4 
miles  east  of  Stouffville.  Those  attend- 
ing the  sale  by  train  will  buy  C.  P.  R. 
tickets  to  Clarefmont,  and  G.  T.  R. 
tickets  to  Stouffville,  where  conveyances 
will  meet  sale  visitors  on  the  morning 
of  the  sale.  In  reviewing  the  offering 
quite  a  number  of  the  more  fashionable 
Scotch  families  are  noticeable,  the  more 
outstanding  ones  being  Marr  Rachel, 
Claret,  Mina,  Village  Blossom,  Village 
Girl,  Clementina,  Wedding  Gift,  Missie, 
Ury,  Fanny  B.,  Matchless,  Calceolaria, 
etc.  Among  the  more  noticeable  in- 
dividuals selling  we  might  mention  a 
nine-months  red  Mina  heifer,  got  by  the 
Bruce  Mayflower  bull,  Stylish  Chief, 
(imp.);  also  a  red  year-old  Crimson 
Flower  heifer  that  will  command  at- 
tention, and  her  dam  is  a  good  breed- 
ing daughter  of  Gold  Mint  by  Nonpareil 
Ramsden,  (imp.).  Still  another  out- 
standing heifer  is  a  25-months-old  grand- 
daughter of  Master  Ruby,  the  latter 
probably  being  the  most  outstanding 
son  of  the  noted  sire,  Archer's  Hope. 
The  Wedding  Gifts  are  also  responsible 
for  a  splendid  18-months-old  heifer 
which  is  got  by  Sittyton  Hero,  and  dam 
by  Merry  Master  an  imported  Marr-bred 
bull.  This  is  easily  one  of  the  thickest 
and  best  proportioned  heifers  in  the  sale. 
There  are  two  12-months  heifers  sired 
by  Braewith  Gloucester  2nd,  and  two 
other  24-months  heifers  are  got  by  sons 
of  Gainford  Marquis,  (imp.)  and  Blarney 
Stone,  respectively.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  good  heifers  which  are 
selling,  and  on  sale  day  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  representative  of  the 
entire  offering  throughout.  As  mentioned 
in  the  advertisement,  the  sires  to  which 
they  are  bred  are  Stylish  Chief,  (imp.) 
referred  to  above;  Marquis  Supreme, 
an  Orange  Blossom  bull,  got  by  Marquis 
Supreme  and  third  and  last,  Pleasant 
Valley  Rosewood,  a  "Rosewood"  bred 
by  Amos,  and  got  by  Belmont  Beau. 
The  offering  throughout  contains  only 
entries  of  desirable  ages  and  as  a  breeder's 
sale,  they  are  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  prospective  buyers  at 
this  time. 
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At  the  Oak  Park  Farm  Dispersal 

Buy  the  World's  Greatest  Combination 
Uniting  the  Two  Great  Cows 

Bella  Pontiac  and  May  Echo  Sylvia 

FOR  FOUNDATION   FEMALES  ATTEND  THIS  SALE 
EVERY  ANIMAL  MUST  SELL  REGARDLESS  OF  PRICES  BID 

Fifty-five  Head 


MAY  ECHO  SYLVIA.— She  holds  all  world's  milk 
records  from  one  to  one  hundred  days.  Avon- 
dale  Pontiac,  one  of  her  most  famous  sons, 
has  14  granddaughters  selling  in  this  sale. 
There  is  also  three    heifers  got  by  her 
daughter's  son.    All  are  in  calf  to  a 
son  of  Bella  Pontiac. 


Fa*-*/  ma«aee,     J  ece*ve<J  /v 


Signed) 


If  you  buy  now  you  buy  at  the  lowest  price.  Below 
we  give  you  a  summary  of  the  offering  : 

14  granddaughters  of  Avon  Pontiac  Echo. 
3   daughters  of  May  Sylvia  Pontiac  Cornucopia. 
3    granddaughters  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Koenigen. 
3   daughters  of  King  Sylvia  Keyes. 
3   daughters  of  King  Echo  Sylvia. 
1    daughter  of  Sir  Echo  Johanna  Cornelius. 
1    son  of  King  Sylvia  Keyes  from  a  93-lb.  3-year-old. 
1    31 -lb.  100-lb.  cow  a  sister  to  a  30,000-lb.cow. 
1    daughter  of  31 -lb.  cow  by  son  of  Avon  Pontiac  Echo. 
1    daughter  from  a  sister  to  sire  of  a  32,000-lb.  cow. 

Many  tested  cows  with  records  up  to  31  lbs. 
Many  untested  cows — good  producers. 

All  of  breeding  age  bred  to  LYON'S  PONTIAC  CHAMPION,  only  son 
of  Bella  Pontiac,  1,587.5  lbs.  butter.    Average  test,  4.7%  fat. 


Buy  them 
at  your 
own  price 


This  sale  affords  Canadian  breeders   their  last  and  only 
chance  of  buying  females  bred  to 


Lyon's  Pontiac  Champion 


The  only  son  of  Bella  Pontiac,  the  greatest  butter  cow  the 
world  has  ever  known.    Just  suppose  she  surpasses 
her  present  high  record  in  this  year.  1922! 

YOU  CAN  BUY  A  HEIFER  BRED  TO  HER  ONLY  SON  AT 


BELLA  PONTIAC. — The  world's  champion  yearly  record  butter  cow  for 
all  breeds,  and  dam  of  LYONS  PONTIAC  CHAMPION,  the  sire  to 
which  nearly  40  females  in  this  sale  are  bred. 


Oak  Park  Farm,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Wednesday,  January  25th 

GOOD  CATTLE  ARE  LOWER  NOW  THAN  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  FOR  SOME  TIME 


For  Catalogues  address 

W.  G.  Bailey  Estate,  Paris,  Ont. 


Auctioneers: 

L.  E.  Franklin — R.  Amos — -W.  Almas 
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POULTRY 


Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  75  cents.  


AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES  CHOICE  PEDIGREED 
white  Leghorn  cockerels.    Baby   chick  orders 

booked  from  200  egg  producers  at  Ottawa  Laying 

Contest.      Place  orders  at  once.    Bradley  W. 

Linscott.     "Seven   Acres"    Brantford,  Ontario. 

BRED  TO  LAV  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,   trap    nested    stock;    Cockerels  $4.00. 

Twenty  thousand  baby  chicks.   Send  for  catalogue. 

Cooksville  Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville,  Ont. 


BARRED  KULK.  CULK.ERELt.-DU  NOT 
miss  this  chance.  Our  birds  are  noted  the 
country  over  as  layers.  Choice  cockerels  two 
and  three  dollars.  Central  Ontario  Poultry  Yards. 
Colborne,  Ontario. 

MAMMOTH  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
extra  laying  strain,   $3.50,   two  for  $fl.00  also 

Hamb;  rgs.       Mrs.  Win.  Annesser  Tilbury.  Ont. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND 
Red  cockerels   $2.50  each.    E.  Perry,  R.R.  4, 

Thedford,  Ont.  

PRIZE  -  WINNING  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
Turkeys  for  sale.  Angus  Beattie,  Wilton  Grove, 

R.  1. 


PROSPECT  FARMS  STRAIN  OF  AFRICAN 
geese,  none  better.  Young  geese  have  laid  30 
eggs  first  year;  older  geese  up  as  high  as  60  eggs  a 
year.  The  most  beautiful  geese.  Young  goslings 
very  hardy  and  easy  to  raise.  Now  is  the  time  to 
order.    A  large  stock  to  select  from.  Prospect 

Farms,  R.R.  1,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.  

ROSE-COMB    RHODE   ISLAND  RED  COCK- 
erels;  winter  laying  strain;  three  dollars.  Alex. 

McKinney,  R.  1,  Erin,  Ont.  

SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS  —FROM 
bred-to-lay  strain,  vigorous  stock,  good  type  and 
color,  priced  reasonable.  A.  D.  Fleming,  Beamsville 
Ontario: 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTh.  COCKERELS 
— Healthy,  robust  birds;  well  marked;  three 
and  four  dollars.    John  Arnott.  Bright.  Ont. 


SUPREME  RINGLET— BRED-TO-LAY— 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks:  Cockerels  for  sale. 
They  are  from  my  highest  producers,  backed  by 
birds  with  official  records  of  312  and  325  eggs  each 
in  one  year.  Price  $5.00  each  first  ordered;  best 
selection.    J.  R.  Baker,  Batteau,  Ont.,  Breeder  of 

Barred  Rocks  only.  

WINNERS  AGAIN  —  SECOND  PRIZE 
Barred  Rock  Pen,  Canadian  Laying  Contest, 
Ottawa.  Husky,  trap-nest  cockerels,  four  and  five 
dollars  each ;  exhibition  cockerels  from  five  dollars 
each.    W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer  246,  Meaford,  Ont. 


WANTED 

Crate  fed  chickens  (dressed) 

Large  fat  hens  alive. 
Write  for  price  list. 

WALLER'S 

704  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

 Established  over  35  years- 

160  Acres  With  Season's  Crops 
Comfortable  Buildings,  20  Cows  And 

Calves,  5  horses,  tools,  implements  etc.;  in  pros- 
perous district,  convenient  school,  stores,  churches, 
advantages;  rich,  black-loam  tillage;  35-cow  pasture, 
new  farm  house  overlooking  lake;  substantial  barn, 
poultry  house,  etc.  To  close  out  $4,300  takes  all, 
less  than  half  cash,  easy  terms.  Details  page  34 
Illus.  Catalog,  Canadian  Farm  Bargains.  FREE. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
206  S  Manning  Chambers.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 


ALFALFA 
SEED 

Why  take  chances  in  sowing  Im- 
ported or  Northern  Seeds  when  you 
can  buy  from  us  genuine  Home 
Grown  Seed.  Our  County  of  Haldi- 
mand  grows  the  hardiest  and  best 
in  Canada.  The  quantity  is  lim- 
ited, so  order  at  once. 

Bush. 

Home  Grown  Alfalfa,  No.  1.. $18.00 

Home  Grown  Red,  No.  1   16.00 

Home  Grown  Red,  No.  2   14.00 

Home  Grown  Alsike,  No.  1....  14.00 
Home  Grown  Alsike,  No.  2 ....  13.00 

Freight  paid  to  most  of  Ontario. 
Cash  with  order. 

Caledonia  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Caledonia,  Ont. 


Coming  Events. 

Ontario  Corn  Show,  Armories,  Chat- 
ham, January  24-27. 

National  Dairy  Council,  annual  meet- 
ing, Winnipeg,  January  30-31. 

Canadian  Produce  Association  Con- 
vention, Winnipeg,  January  30-31. 

Ontario  Farm  Drainage  Association, 
Convention,  Chatham,  January  30  to 
I"  ehruary  1. 

Ontario  Milk  and  C;eam  Producers' 
Association  Annual  Meeting,  Toronto, 
February  7  and  8. 

Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Convention, 
Toronto,  February  7-9. 

Dominion  Fruit  Conference,  Toronto, 
February  9-10. 

Ontario  Fairs  and  Exhibitions  As- 
sociation, Annual  Convention,  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  February  7  and  8. 

Ontario  Horticultural  Association,  An- 
nual Convention,  King  Edward  Hotel, 
Toronto,  February  9  and  10. 

Ontario  Plowmen's  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto, 
February  14. 

Ontario  Vegetable  Growers'  Annual 
Meeting,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto, 
February  15. 

Breeders  Meetings,  Toronto,  February 
13-17. 


W.  G.  Bailey  Estate  Sale. 

With  the  Oak  Park  Farm  Dispersal 
Sale  only  a  week  away,  an  interesting 
news  item  is  received  from  Mr.  Bailey, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
we  have  recently  sold  to  the  Laurel 
Stock  Farms,  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  our 
great  son  of  Bella  Pontiac,  Lyon's  Pontiac 
Champion.  The  Laurel  Stock  Farms  are 
to  be  complimented  on  purchasing  the 
only  son  of  this  great  world's  yearly  record 
producing  cow,  and  it  is  of  particular 
interest  at  this  time  to  know  that  Bella 
Pontiac  is  again  running  on  test,  and  has 
nearly  50  lbs.  of  butter,  and  over  700  lbs. 
of  milk  more  than  she  had  for  the  same 
period  in  her  world's  record  made  last 
year.  With  this  lead,  so  early  in  her 
record,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that 
she  will,  barring  accident,  out-distance 
her  record  production  of  1921.  Lyon's 
Pontiac  Champion  will  be  held  at  Oak 
Park  for  service,  until  sale  time,  at  which 
time  he  will  be  shipped  to  his  new  home 
at  Goshen,  N.  Y." 

As  most  readers  already  know,  the 
Oak  Park  Farm  Dispersal  is  scheduled 
for  Wednesday,  January  25th,  and  in  the 
sale,  we  are  informed,  will  be  almost  40 
femalest  hat  will  be  bred  to  this  son  of 
Bella  Pontiac.  In  reviewing  the  catal- 
ogue, we  note  that  the  majority  of  these 
females  are  two-year-old  heifers,  14 
of  them  being  sired  by  a  grandson  of 
May  Echo  Sylvia,  which  with  her  world's 
milk  records,  in  all  divisions  from  one 
to  one  hundred  days,  needs  no  further 
mention  here.  With  this  combination 
of  breeding,  the  Holstein  men  of  Canada 
should  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent 
that  the  calves  these  heifers  are  carrying 
will  be  the  closest  possible  relation 
to  the  world's  yearly  record  cow  on  one 
side,  and  the  world's  short-time  record 
cow,  on  the  other.  At  probably  no 
other  sale  of  the  breed  will  the  opportunity 
be  offered,  of  combining  so  closely  the 
blood  of  Bella  Pontiac  and  May  Echo 
Sylvia. 

Other  heifers  which  will  also  be  bred 
to  the  same  sire  are  three  daughters  of 
May  Sylvia  Pontiac  Cornucopia,  a 
bull  which  is  got  by  the  same  sire  as 
Champion  Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac  and  which 
has  for  dam  a  daughter  of  May  Echo 
Sylvia.  Other  heifers  listed  include  three 
daughters  of  King  Sylvia  Keyes;  three 
daughters  of  King  Echo  Sylvia,  and  one 
daughter  of  Sir  Echo  Johanna  Cornelius. 
The  latter  bull  being  of  75%  the  same 
blood  as  the  $106,000  sire,  Carnation  King 
Sylvia.  As  regards  the  mature  breeding 
cows  in  the  herd,  the  numbers  are  very 
limited,  there  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  only  a  half  dozen  in  the  herd,  but  these 


A  YOUNG  SCOTCHMAN  SEEKS  POSITION 
in  Canada  as  head  stockman.  Particular 
knowlege  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  breed  of  cattle. 
Toronto  references  Address  Box  81,  Farmer  s 
Advocate,  London  Ont. 


PPLEWOOD  BUTTS  WANTED— HIGHEST 
prices  paid.    T.  F.   Shurly  Co.,   Limited,  St. 

Catharines,  Ont.  

COLLIE  PUP— BLACK,  WHITE  AND  TAN 
markings;  four  months  old;  bred  from  excellent 

heelers.    John  Arnott,  Bright,  Out. 

COLLIE  PUPS  GUARANTEED  HEELERS 
five  months.  *10  each.    J.  T.  Lawson,  R.  R,  No 

2.  Wilton  Grove. 

FOR    SALE  —  SOME     HEALTHY,  DARK- 
colored  raccoons;  young  stock.    Apply  Box  01, 
Farmer's  Advocate,  London,  Ont. 


MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  POSITION  TO 
take  charge  of  pedigreed  or  good  herd;"  under- 
stands work  thoroughly.  Also  single  man  for  farm 
good  with  horses;  references.  Box  83,  Farmer  s 
Advocate. 


MARRIED    MAN    WITH  EXPERIENCE 
Sfeks  yearly  engagement  on  Ontario  farm  in 
spring.    Box  85,  Farmer's  Advocate.  London,  Ont. 


SINGLE  MAN  FOR  GENERAL  FARM  WORK, 
with  good  knowledge  of  sheep.    Give  all  par- 
ticulars and  wages  expected  first  letter.    David  A. 
Ashworth,  Denfield.  Ont. 


WANTED    BY   EXPERIENCED  FARMER— 
Farm  to  work  on  shares  or  rent.    Apply,  stat- 
ing  terms,  to  Jas.  B.  Ronald,  Branchton,  Ont. 
HARRIERS  OR  FOX  HOUND  PUPS  WANTED 
— State  price  and  sex.    Box  89,  Farmer's 

Advocate,  London.  

Wantorl_A  capable,  strong,  young  mar- 
VVdlllCU  r;e<j  man  for  a  dairy  farm;  mod- 
ern conveniences;  must  be  a  good,  clean  milker 
and  have  experience  in  all  farm  work.  Can  supply 
new  bungalow,  fuel  and  garden.  Wife  to  board 
one  man.  Wages  $60.00  per  month. 
D.  A.  McPHEE  Vankleek  Hill,  Ontario 


POULTRY  WANTED 

We  have  a  steady  demand  for  good 
poultry,  either  alive  or  dressed.  Be  sure 
and  sell  to 

C.  A.  MANN  &  CO., 

Phone  1577,  78  King  St.  LONDON,  Ont, 

W7  A  XTTITr*  Farmer  or  Farmer's  son 
VV  l\rS  1  JCjU  to  take  Agency  for  well- 
known  Canadian  Company  to  sell  Cream  Sep- 
arators, etc.  Small  capital  required.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  double  or  treble  your  in- 
come  in   your   spare  time. 


Apply  Box  No.  87. 


BABY  CHICK  free 


Why  waste  time  and  money  hatching  4". 
chicks?  It  is  far  cheaper  and  better  to^U 
buy  ROYAL  BABY  CHICKS  —  big,  £ 
husky  pure-bred  stock,  guaranteed.  Will  B 
grow  faster  —  lay  better.  All  breeds.  ■ 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed, express  paid.  23 
Writfi  for  free  book,  prices,  etc.,  today,  a 
CANADIAN  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Ltd.  ■ 
Oept.413    ,  HAMILTON,  ONTARIO  n 


Ridgedale  Stock  Farm 

Wouldn't  you  like  a  young  bull  to 
lead  your  herd,  sired  by  a  grandson 
of  May  Echo  Sylvia?  He  is  a  show 
bull,  and  priced  to  suit  the  times. 
Herd  under  Dominion  supervision. 


No  4 


R.  W.  WALKER  &  SON 


Port    Perry,  Ont. 


Agents  Wanted 

To  sell  a  Ground  Lime  Stone  high 
in  Calcium  Carbonate. 

Henderson's  Farmers  Lime,  Ltd. 

51  Victoria  Street  S. 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


FOR  SALE 


Annual  White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover  "Hubam" 
seed.  Northern  grown,  scarified  and  true  to  type. 
A  limited  quantity,  $2.00  per  lb.  for  10  lbs.  or 
over,  for  less  than  10  lbs.  $2.50  per  lb.  We  sell 
for  cash  or  book  orders  for  March  delivery  if  part 
payment  accompanies  the  order.  Sow  5  lbs.  per 
acre   for   growing  seed. 

MURRAY  GIBSON, 

Brucefield  Ontario.  Huron,  County 


<.'P__  Col«  Half  Section  land  in  Albert?, 

TOr  Odie  situated  3  miles  from  Wet- 
askiwin  and  40  miles  South  of  Edmonton,  in 
one  of  the  most  reliable  districts  in  Alberta. 
About  100  acres  under  cultivation.  Rolling  and 
black  loam.  Will  exchange  for  city  or  farm 
property  in  London  or  vicinity." 

Phone  1078 

SHERLOCK-MANNING  PIANO  CO.. 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 


130  EGG  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR andBROODER 


BOTH  $ 
FOR 


2315 


If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $23.75  in  Canadian  money 
and  we  pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada.  We  have 
branch  warehouses  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  and  Toronto,  Ont.  Orders  shipped 
from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station.  Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  air  space 
between,  double  glass  doors,  conp^r  tanks  and  boilers,  self-rejrulatinsr.  Nursery  under  efts 
tray.  Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  climate.  Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  set  up  complete 
— ready  to  use.  Ten  year  guarantee— 30  days  trial.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors 
showine  the  hi?h  grade  California  Redwood  lumber  used.  If  yon  compare  our  machines  with 
others,  we  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  yon  dothis — it  pays  to  investieate  before 
voo  buy.  Remember  our  price  is  covering  freipht  and  duty  charces.  Send  for  FREE  catalog 
today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time.  Make  Money  Orders  payable  to  us  at  Toronto, 
Ont.,  but  mail  remittance  with  order  to  us  at  Racine,  Wis, 


WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Box  226 


RACINE,  WISCONSIN,  U 


are  not  only  choice  individuals  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  holding  good  records, 
mostly  in  the  seven-day  division,  these 
running  up  to  thirty-one  pounds  of  butter, 
for  the  week.  As  the  Oak  Park  Farm 
has  been  sold,  the  entire  lot  is  advertised 
to  sell  on  Jan.  25th  without  reserve,  and 
on  Tuesday,  Jan.  24th,  the  other  farm 
stock  and  implements  will  be  sold, 
also  by  auction.  The  other  farm  stock 
as  has  previously  been  mentioned  in  these 
columns,  include  some  75  pure-bred 
Shropshire  sheep,  25  pure-bred  York- 
shire breeding  sows,  and  5  teams  of 
heavy  work  horses.  On  the  first  day 
the  sale  will  be  called  at  10  a.m.  and  on 
the  second  day  the  cattle  sale  will  com* 
mence  at  1  p.  m.  sharp.  All  requests 
for  catalogues  should  be  addressed  to 
H.  H.  Bailey,  Manager  Oak  Park  Farm, 
Paris,  Ont. 


Markets. 


Continued  from  page  77. 
noon     was     llj£    cents.  Quotations: 
Choice,  $10  to  $11.50;  medium,  $8  to  $10; 
common,  $3  to  $6.    Milch  coas,  choice, 
$60  to  $80;  springers,  choice,  $70  to  $90. 

Sheep— Receipts,  1,019.  Lambs  are 
selling  at  from  $11.50  to  $13.50,  according 
to  qualitv.  One  small  lot  reached  $14. 
Best  handy-weight  sheep  are  steady  at 
$5.50  to  $6.50.  Quotations:  Ewes,  $1 
to  $5.50;  lambs,  $12  to  $13.50. 

Hogs— Receipts,  2,371.  Hogs  are 
firm  at  $11.25,  fed  and  watered.  Quota- 
tions, fed  and  watered  basis:  Selects, 
$11.25;  lights,  $10.25;  heavies,  $9.25; 
sows,  $7.25. 

Buffalo,  January  16,  1922.  Cattle, 
—Receipts,  2,800.  The  cattle  offering 
consisted  mostly  of  medium  and  fair 
kmd,  and  prices  were_a  quarter  lower. 
Top,  long  yearlings  $8.50. 

Hogs—  Receipts,  18,000.  Best  grades, 
$7.75  to  $8;  bulk,  $&;  lights,  $8.25  to  $8.50. 

Sheep— Receipts,  13,0  0.  Best  lambs,, 
$13.65;  top  ewes,  $6  to  $7.  . 

Calves— Receipts,  2,200.  Tops,  $13. ML 


Montreal. 

Dressed  Hogs — A  moderate  demand 
is  reported  for  dressed  hogs  at  steady 
prices.  City  abattoir,  fresh-killed  stock 
was  quoted  at  18  to  18>£c.  per  lb.,  and 
country-dressed  at  15c.  to  16c.  per  lb. 

Potatoes— The  market  for  potatoes  is 
featureless.  Demand  continues  light  with 
carlots  of  Green  Mountains  quoted  at 
$1.05  to  $1.10  and  Quebec  white  stork 
at  95c.  to  $1  per  bag  of  90  lbs.,  ex-track. 

Poultry— While  no  actual  changes 
have  taken  place,  the  tone  of  the  market 
for  poultry  is  easy.  Since  the  turn  el 
the  year  receipts  of  dressed  poultry  haw 
shown  some  falling  off  and  this  situation 
is  entirely  satisfactory  to  dealers  as  stocks 
left  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers after  the  holiday  are  quite  large 
and  some  difficulty  is  being  experienced 
in  working  them  off.  Quotations: 
Turkeys,  43c.  to  45c;  ducks,  28c.  to  30c  : 
chickens,  (choice),  28c.  to  32c;  chicken- 
(common),  20c.  to  25c;  fowl  (heavy  , 
23c.  to  26c;  fowl  (light),  15c.  to  20c 
geese,  26c.  to  28c.  per  lb. 


Canadian  Pacific. 
"Vancouver  Express." 
Winnipeg-Calgary- Vancouver. 

Passengers  for  Western  Canada  will 
find  the  "Vancouver  Express"  leaving 
Toronto  10.00  p.m.,  daily,  a  most  con- 
venient train  stopping  at  and  connecting 
for  all  principal  points. 

Equipment  consists  of  First-class 
ccaches,  up-to-date  Standard  and  Tourist 
Sleeper,  Compartment,  Observation,  Din- 
ning and  Colonist  cars. 

The  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Canada  is 
along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 

For  tickets,  reservations  and  full  in- 
formation apply  to  any  Canadian  Pacific 
Ticket  Agent. 

Canadian  Pacific. 
Toronto-North  Bay. 
Sleeping  Car  Service. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  are  operating 
through  Standard  Sleeping  Car  between 
Toronto  and  North  Bay  as  follows: 
Leave  Toronto  8.30  p.m.,  daily  except 
Saturday.  Returning  leave  North  Bay 
6.10  p.m.,  daily  except  Sunday. 

Full  particulars  and  reservations  from' 
Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents. 
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Last  Month  a  Horse,  Valued  at 
$35,000,  Died  in  Saskatchewan, 
After  a  Few  Days  Sickness 


"Registered  Trade  Mark" 

Thousands  of  horses  are  living  to-day  because 
they  were  treated  with  a  "A  Sur-Shot"  before  the 
bots  and  worms  completed  their  deadly  work. 
One  dose,  costing  but  a  few  cents,  will  rid  your 
horse  of  those  deadly  parasites. 

Full  directions  on  package,  and  your  money  re- 
funded if  it  fails. 

At  your  dealer  or  sent  postpaid,  the  $5.00  or 
$3,00  size  complete,  with  instrument  for  admin- 
istering. 

Order  to-day  and  save  your  FEED.  Save  your 
TIME,  and  save  your  HORSES.  You  will  need 
them  in  the  spring. 

Swt  that  the  above  trade  mark  is  on  each 
packafc. 

Literataic  sent  on  request. 

Fairview  Chemical  Co.,  Limited 

t  Lanu?bctukcrt»  and  Distributors 
Reginu,  Sask. 
Or  Box  364,  Toronto,  Cnt. 


Perfect  -  NOW 

"BOG  SPAVIN  and  Thoroplnas  big  as  a  cabbage 
head  removed  —  not  a  trace  of  it  left;  cured 
completely"— A.  M.  Gilbert,  Martinsburg.W.Va. 
"Contracted  Hoofs,  Shoe  Boil,  Strained  Tendons, 
Puffs,  cured  all  with  Save-The-Horse"—  W.  F. 
Wright,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 
"Save-The-Horse  is  a  wonder — cured  spavin 
with  about   '*  bottle — no  sign  of  lameness 
now— worth  double  what  I  paid  for  him.** 
Wm.  Leigh,  Box  33,  Clan william. Man., Can. 
For  over  28  years  SAVE-THE-HORSE  has  the 
unrivaled  record  of  curing  when  everything  else 
fails.   Cures  while  horse  works. 

SAVE-THE-HORSE 

is  guaranteed  bv  Stoned  MONEY-BACK  Con- 
tract to  cure  Ringbone.  Thoropin,  SPAVIN  or 
Shoulder,  Knee.  Ankle,  Hoof  orTendon  Diseases. 
Write  today  for  FREE  96-paire  Save-The-Horse 
Book  -on  how  to  locate,  understand  and  treat  all 
forms  of  lameness;  also  sample  of  GUARANTEE 
and  expert  veterinary  advice— all  FREE. 

(MADE  IN  CANADA)       TROT  CHEMICAL  CO. 

517  Crawford  Street,  Toronto,  Out. 

At  Prueprists  and  Dealers  with 
^  Signed  Contract  or  pent  prepaid.  M 


Messers.  A.  J.  Hickman  &  C* 

Halse  Grange,  Brackley,  England 

Exporters  of  all  Breeds 
of  Pedigree  Live  Stock. 

Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogue  and  see  what  w< 
can  do  for  you.    Whether  you  want  show 
or  breeding  stock,  buy  direct  from 
England  and  save  money. 


Fistula-  fell 


Evili 

Any  person,  however  inexperi. 
enced,  can  readily  core  either  disease  with 
FLEMING'S  FISTULA  REMEDY. 
Easy  and  simpleto  use.  Justa  littleattention 
every  filth  day.   Price  S2.50  per  bottle. 
Money  refunded  if  it  fails.   8end  for  free  copy  ' 
of  Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  Veterin- 
ary Adviser.   Valuable  for  its  information 
on  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle.  Write  today. 
|  Fleming  Bros.,  75  Church  St..  Toronto 


Glenfoyle  Clydesdales 

and  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 

are  of  the  best  breeding.  Big  in  size,  high  in 
quality.  Offering  includes  two-year-old  stallion, 
1st  in  Toronto;  several  choice  fillies;  also  bulls 
and  heifers  from  big  milking  cows.  Prices  to 
suit  the  times. 

STEWART  M.  GRAHAM,      Lindsay,  Ont 

JMIoway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

,    ANGUS  SOUTHDOWNS 
COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Queen's  fc-dward. 

.iOBT.  McEWEN,    R.    4,    Lond  on,  Ontario. 

Galvanized  Roofing 

Corrugated 

28  Gauge  $5.75  26  Gauge  $6.25 

Per  100  sq.  feet. 

THE  GORDON  ROOFING  CO. 

726  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto 
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Light  in  the  Poultry 
House. 

After  repeated  experiments  by  the 
Experimental  Stations  and  others,  one 
can  safely  say  that  artificial  light  in  the 
poultry  house  is  an  advantage,  in  that 
it  transfers  the  period  of  high  production 
from  the  spring  months  to  winter  months. 
Though  lights  may  not  be  the  means  of 
increasing  yearly  egg  yields,  it  produces 
eggs  when  eggs  are  high  in  price. 

Light  gives  the  birds  the  amount  of 
daylight  they  are  used  to  having  during 
the  time  of  high  production,  or  in  the 
spring  months.  In  Canada,  especially, 
the  winter  days  are  extremely  short,  and 
the  hen's  day  even  more  so,  for  she  goes 
to  roost  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow 
dusk,  and  the  trouble  is  that  the  night 
is  so  long  that  she  is  not  able  to  take 
enough  feed  to  do  her  until  morning. 
The  value  of  the  light  is  simply  to  increase 
her  daylight,  so  that  she  can  have  more 
time  to  eat  and  less  time  necessary  for 
sleep.  It  lengthens  the  hen's  day  and 
makes  it  more  in  keeping  with  summer 
conditions. 

There  is  really  no  best  time  when  the 
light  should  be  turned  on.  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Some  people 
prefer  to  turn  on  the  light  from  four  to 
six  in  the  morning,  and  let  the  birds  go 
to  roost  when  they  see  fit  in  the  evening, 
They  claim  that  this  is  more  natural, 
in  that  the  birds  get  up  as  soon  as  the 
light  comes  and  start  scratching.  They 
go  to  roost  at  the  usual  time  at  night,  and 
are  sure  to  be  on  the  roosts.  Others  will 
turn  the  light  on  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
morning  and  an  hour  or  two  in  the  even- 
ing, while  some  find  it  more  convenient 
to  turn  the  light  on  in  the  afternoon  before 
dark  comes,  and  then  turn  it  off  about 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

As  long  as  the  day  is  lengthened  to 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours,  it  is  im- 
material just  what  method  is  adopted  so 
long  as  the  same  method  is  followed 
throughout  the  whole  season.  Care,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken,  so  that  after  the 
lights  are  turned  on  in  the  evenings, 
the  birds  will  get  to  roost  before  the 
lights  are  turned  out.  To  ensure  this, 
some  use  dimmers.  Others  flash  the 
lights,  while  some  claim  that  it  is  not 
necessary;  that  the  birds  will  soon  get  into 
the  habit  of  knowing  just  when  to  take 
to  the  roost. 

On  the  electric  light  being  turned  on 
at  night,  there  is  the  difficulty  that  the 
birds  sometimes  go  to  roost  early,  even 
though  the  light  is  on.  If  this  is  found  to 
be  the  case,  it  will  be  well  to  give  some 
special  feed  in  the  evening  and  keep  them 
scratching,  or  allow  the  birds  to  go  to 
the  roost  at  the  natural  time  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  after  supper  turn  on 
the  light  and  give  them  their  evening 
feed.  At  that  time  they  are  hungry,  when 
they  get  off  the  roost  and  spend  an  hour 
or  two  scratching  to  get  their  evening 
feed.  The  exact  time  is  not  so  important 
so  long  as  judgment  and  good  manage- 
ment are  used. 

Since  the  use  of  electric  light  is  valuable 
only  in  hurrying  up  egg  production,  it 
is  not  recommended  as  highly  for  well- 
matured  early  pullets  that  have  started 
to  lay,  say,  in  October  or  November. 
Under  natural  conditions  these  will  give 
a  good  egg  yield,  and  it  is  a  question  as 
to  whether  light  in  their  case  is  an  advan- 
tage, but  for  late  and  immature  pullets 
and  for  older  hens,  light  is  an  advantage. 
It  will  hasten  the  development  of  the 
later  pullets,  bring  them  into  egg  produc- 
tion much  earlier,  and  will  sometimes 
be  the  means  of  making  late  birds  give 
a  profit  when  otherwise  there  would  be 
none.  The  same  is  true  of  hens  that  have 
been  laying  fairly  well  during  the  summer, 
and  under  natural  conditions  will  rest 
for  most  of  the  early  winter  months. 
Our  experience  has  also  been  that  for 
the  late-hatched  chicks  electric  light  has 
assisted  in  the  development.  In  a  bunch 
of  200  White  Leghorns,  hatched  on  Sep- 
tember 15th,  electric  lighted  brooders 
were  used  which  gave  light  all  day  long, 
and  these  pullets  were  laying  by  January 
15th.— Experimental  Farms  Note. 


Sure  Death  to  Mites. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

For  a  number  of  years  now  I  have  been 
a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  welcome  visitors  to  my 
home,  as  from  every  issue  I  always  learn 
of  some  new  idea. 

As  you  invite  your  readers  to  write  on 
topics  concerning  the  farm,  I  have  chosen 
to  write  a  few  lines  on  the  question  of 
mites  on  poultry. 

Mites  do  not  live  continually  on  the 
body  of  the  hen.  They  are  tiny,  spider- 
like organisms  without  eyes,  and  have  a 
piercing  mouth,  by  means  of  which  they 
suck  blood  from  the  poultry.  During 
the  day  they  live  in  the  crevices  of  the 
boards  surrounding  the  roosts  and  nests, 
and  come  out  to  feed  on  the  poultry  at 
night.  When  filled  with  blood,  the  mites 
again  hide  in  the  crevices.  The  eggs  of 
the  mites  are  laid  in  the  filth  that  ac- 
cumulates about  the  roosts.  As  soon  as 
mites  are  discovered  in  a  poultry  house, 
the  entire  interior  should  be  sprayed  with 
kerosene,  care  being  taken  to  soak  the 
crevices.  One  spraying  is  not  enough, 
because  this  solution  does  not  kill  the 
eggs  in  germination. 

In  warm  weather  the  eggs  hatch  in 
about  six  days,  but  in  winter  it  takes 
about  ten  days;  hence  spraying  should  be 
governed  by  the  temperature.  Last 
spring  I  found  my  poultry  house  over- 
run with  mites,  and  I  used  kerosene  a 
few  times,  which  proved  entirely  success- 
ful. 

Kerosene  also  prevents  the  spread  of 
diseases  in  the  flock  and  even  though 
mites  do  not  appear,  the  poultry  house 
should  be  sprayed  twice  a  year,  and  it 
should  be  sprayed  after  any  outbreak 
of  disease  always. 

Hoping  these  few  lines  will  prove 
valuable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Northumberland  Co. 

"Northern  Lights." 


MILK  BEEF 

Red  Polled  Cattle 


The  Breed  that  Lead  in  Dual-Purpose 

Write  for  fall  sales  list. 


RED  ARROW  FARMS 
Canonto,  Frontenac  Co. 


Ontario. 


Mount  Victoria  Farms 

HUDSON  HEIGHTS,  QUE. 

Ho-ne  of  Montvic  Mollie, 
C  ha  mo  ion   B  Lit  t  erf  at 
Shorthorn. 

Three  Choice  Heifers  for  Sale 


Working  farmer  wanted  for  one  of  our  farms. 
Must  be  real  good  workman.  Good  conditions, 
good  wages,  good  house.  Must  be  married 
man.  Single  man  wanted  as  teamster.  Must 
be  good  plowman.  Write 

J.  E.  CHANDLER,  Hudson  Heights,  Que. 


Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service, 
a.  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario. 

Telephone — Oakwood.        Railway — Lind°ay, 

_GJ_T.  R^and  C.  P.  R.  

HUBAM  SWEET  CLOVER 

Ontario  grown,  scarified  and  certified  seed; 
$2.00  per  lb.,  20  cents  per  ounce. 
H.  CLARK,  41  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


A  "Knack" 
for  Milking 

You  know  that  some  hand  milkers  can 
get  more  milk  out  of  the  same  cows  than 
others.   They  have  this  "knack"  because 
they  milk  uniformly,  energetically,  and  yet  with  an  action 
that  is  pleasing  to  the  cow. 

You  know,  too,  that  it  pays  to  keep  the  same  man  on 
the  same  cows.  A  change  in  milkers  usually  means  a  decrease 
in  production,  for  a  day  or  two  at  least. 

Further  than  this,  you  know  the  cow  which  is  properly 
milked  from  day  to  day  will  hold  up  for  a  longer  lactation 
period. 

These  facts  show  that  the  organs  of  the  cow  which  secrete 
milk  work  best  under  certain  conditions,  are  very  sensitive  to 
change,  and  that  they  respond  best  to  uniformity  and  gentle- 
ness. These  facts  were  taken  into  consideration  in  develop- 
ing the  De  Laval  Milker. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  the  only  method  of  milking  that  insures  abso- 
lutely uniform,  good  milking—  that  milks  the 
cows  in  the  way  they  like  best,  that  milks 
them  as  the  very  best  hand  milker  would, 
and  keeps  it  up  without  changing.  It  is 
doing  so  on  thousands  of  farms,  whose  own- 
ers say  it  pays  for  itself  in  less  than  a  year  by 
saving  time  and  increasing  milk  production. 
Easy  terms.    Write  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Company,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL       PETERBORO  WINNIPEG 
EDMONTON  VANCOUVER 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  £L 

De  Laval 

Milker  and  Separator 


The  Better  Way 
of  Milking 
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Important  Unreserved  Sale  of 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

THIRTY    HEAD:      Twenty- seven  Females 
(Two   Young   Cows,    Twenty -five    Choice  Heifers) 

A  BREEDERS'  SALE  OF  GUARANTEED  BREEDING  CATTLE 

Sale    to    he'.d    at    Braemarr    Stock    Farm    two    miles    west  of 

Claremont,  Gnt,  Fri.,  Jan.  27,1922 

With  two  exceptions  only  the  families  are  all  Scotch,  and  include  such 
well-known  tribes  as  Clarets,  Minas,  Village  Girls,  Village  Blossoms,  Match- 
less Wedding  Gifts,  Urys,  Fanny  B,  Missie,  Mar  Rachel,  Calceoloria,  etc, 
The  sires,  to  which  the  females  are  bred,  are  the  three  noted  herd  sires; 
Stylish  Chief  (imp.),  a  "Mayflower,"  bred  by  Robert  Bruce;  Marquis 
Supreme,  an  "Orange  Blossom,"  got  by  a  son  of  Gainford  Marquis  (imp.); 
and  Pleasant  Valley  Rosewood,  a  son  of  an  imported  Collynie  Rosewood 
cow.  They  are  the  best  obtainable.  If  you  want  good  breeding  cattle 
attend  this  sale. 

Important — In  order  to  accomodate  those  coming  to  and  returning  from  the  sale  by  trains 
the  starting  time  will  be  12.30.  All  trains  will  be  in  by  this  time  and  there  will  be  plenty  of 
time  to  complete  the  selling  and  catch  the  returning  trains.  Conveyances  will  meet  G.T.R. 
mornins;  trains  at  Stouffville  and  C.P.R.  morning  trains  at  Claremont.  Lunch  will  be 
provided  at  noon. 

C.  J.  SLACK  W.  H.  PUGH  FOREST  E.  PUGH 

For  Catalogues  address  C.  J.   SLACK,   CLAREMONT,  ONTARIO. 
Auctioneers:    Franklin;  Jackson  &  Son 


Annandale  $1,000  Holstein  Sires 

The  sons  of  PRINCE  COLANTHUS  ABBEKERK  have  without  doubt  each  been  worth 
$1,C00  or  more  to  every  Oxford  County  breeder  "who  has  used  one.  The  get  of  no  other  sire 
shows  greater  individuality,  and  few  show  greater  production.  For  depth,  size  and  confor 
mation  use  a  son  of  Prince  Colanthus  Abbekerk.  We  have  several  ready  for  service,  and 
five  others  from  6  to  9  months  of  age.  To  breed  outstand  show  cattle  each  are  wonh  a 
thousand,  but  we  are  pricing  them  all  below  $150.    Act  quickly — get  in  now. 

W.  PROUSE,  Annandale  Farm,  TILLSONBURG,  ONT. 

^/•nirh  ^hnrrhnrn  Yparlina«— We  have  at  Present  more  g°od  10>  12  and  14-month- 
OCOlCIl  onuriliuril  1  C«U  UUgd  0id  bulls  on  hand  than  we  have  ever  had  at  one  time  on  the 
farm.    One  is  an  imported-in-dam  Campbell- Jealousy;  one  a  Bruce  Augusta;  two  others  are  by  Secret 
Light,  and  sevtral  choice  calves  are  by  the  former  herd  sire,  "Lochiel."    Write  for  particulars. 
Brooklin  G.  T.  R..  Myrtle  C.  P.  R.  W.  D.  DYER,  COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

Tmnnrtorl  fMvrlocrialoc — To  our  already  strong  stud,  which  includes  Carbrook  Buchlyvie 
impuneu  \^iyueau<HC»  Forest  Footprint,  we  have  added  a  new  importation.  In  this  later  ad- 
dition are  Dunure  P  urpose.  a  Glaseow  Premium  winner  in  1917,  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dunure 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us,  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 

BRANDON  BROS.,  Forest,  Ont. 

^inriire  I  awn  Clycfesdales,  Shorthorns  and  Yorkshires — Present  offering!  Scotch  bulls  from 
OprUCc  LaWIl  jmp  s;re  anc]  dara;  ten  t0  twenty  months,  at  bargain  prices.  A  number  of  good 
dual  purpose  bulls  from  imp.  sire  and  dams  that  give  over  50  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  day,  eight  to  twenty 
months  old;  also  baby  bulls.  A  number  of  good  dual-purpose  cows  and  heifers  bred  to  imp.  sire. 
Prices  very  reasonable.    Yorkshires  ready  to  ship,  $12.00  each,  registered. 

CAVAN,  C.  P.  R.  J.  L.  &  T.  W.  McCAMUS,  Millbrook,  Ont. 

A-U-C-T-I-O-N-E-E-R 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN  for 
YOUR  PURE-BRED  SALES 

(All  Breeds) 
"HE  KNOWS  THE  BREFDERS" 
Licensed  for  the  Province  cf  Ontario.  Address: 
L.  E.  Franklin,  c/o  Farmer's  Advocate,  Toronto,  Ont. 


LABELS 

Live-stock  Labels 
for  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  Manufac- 
tured by  the 
K  e  t  c  h  u  m  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Ltd.,  Box 
501  A,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Write  for  samples  and  prices 


Advocate  Ads.  Alwavs  Pay 


Questions  and  Answers. 


Miscellaneous. 


Landlord  and  Tenant  and  Purchaser. 

A  man  rents  a  farm  for  a  term  of  years. 
During  his  term  he  gives  leave  for  the 
farm  to  be  sold.  Can  the  purchaser  keep 
the  tenant's  gasoline  engine  which  was 
attached  to  floor  of  woodshed  for  turning 
the  separator  at  the  time  the  farm  was 
sold. 

Ontario.  A.  S. 

Ans.— We  think  not.  C.  J. 

Cooling  Milk. 

Would  a  deep  cistern  keep  milk  cool 
during  the  summer?  At  what  tempera- 
ture would  the  water  be  during  the 
warmest  weather?  E.  J. 

Ans. — A  cistern  might  be  used  for 
cooling  milk,  but  one  cannot  always 
count  on  having  the  right  temperature. 
The  temperature  will  depend  a  great  deal 
on  the  location  of  the  cistern,  its  depth 
and  the  amount  of  water  in  it.  We 
doubt  if  you  could  cool  the  milk  sufficient- 
ly as  a  rule  with  a  cistern. 

Removing  Warts. 

What  is  the  quickest  way  to  remove 
warts  on  cattle?  C.  N. 

Ans. — Touching  the  warts  with  caustic 
will  usually  remove  the  warts.  One 
must  be  careful  however,  when  applying 
the  caustic  and  do  not  use  it  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  eyes.  Butter  of  Antimony  is  also 
used  successfully  for  destroying  warts. 
Where  the  warts  have  a  constricted  neck 
they  may  be  removed  by  tying  a  silk 
thread  or  horse  hair  around  them.  They 
will  usually  drop  off  after  three  or  four 
days.  Applying  castor  oil  has  also 
proven  effective. 

Fertilizing  Field. 

I  have  a  hilly  field  of  red  sandstone 
and  clay  nature.  It  was  plowed  four 
years  ago  and  sown  to  oats  and  garss 
seed.  The  results  were  not  favorable. 
I  propose  to  summer  plow  it  and  prepare 
for  winter  wheat,  then  seed  to  alsike, 
timothy,  meadow  fescue,  etc.  What 
quantity  of  wheat  would  you  advise  sow- 
ing to  the  acre?  What  kind  of  fertilizer 
would  you  recommend?  The  field  is  de- 
ficient in  humus  but  I  have  not  sufficient 
farmyard  manure.  F.  G. 

Ans. — Would  advise  sowing  about  two 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Basic  slag 
or  special  wheat  fertilizer  might 
give  results.  If  the  field  is  deficient  in 
humus  it  would  be  advisable  to  seed  with 


MACDONALD'S 

Cut  Brier 

More  Tobacco  for  the  Money 


Canada's  best  bqy 
the  ECONOMY  Package 


a  leguminous  crop  such  as  sweet  clover 
or  mammoth  red  clover  to  be  plowed  under. 


Veterinary. 

Diarrhoea  in  Young  Pigs. 

What  is  the  cause  of  pigs  three  weeks 
old  taking  white  scours?  The  sows 
are  fed  on  oat  chop  with  a  little  sprink- 
ling of  wheat,  and  milk,  but  they  seem  to 
require  something  else  as  they  are  always- 
chewing  at  boards,  etc.  Would  castor 
oil  be  good  for  young  ones?        E.  C. 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  frequently  due  to 
unsanitary  surroundings,  such  as  damp, 
ill-ventilated  quarters,  failure  to  keep 
the  pens  regularly  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
out  and  fresh  dry  bedding  supplied, 
sleeping  on  cement  floors,  etc.  In  other 
cases  it  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the  milk 
of  the  dam.  As  you  suggest  the  sows 
"require  something  else"  than  chop 
and  a  little  wheat  and  milk.  They  are 
suffering  from  want  of  phosphates. 
Feed  some  bran,  supply  them  with  sods 
and  soil,  allow  free  access  to  charcoal 
or  wood  ashes.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  Epsom  salts,  sulphur  and  powdered 
charcoal  in  a  place  of  convenient  access 
for  the  sows  is  good  practice.  See  that 
the  sows  are  in  some  way,  forced  to  take 
daily  exercise,  better  in  the  open  air  when 
the  weather  is  favorable.  It  would  not 
be  well  to  give  castor  oil.  If  necessary 
to  check  the  diarrhoea  give  each  5  drops 
of  laudanum  in  a  little  lime  water  every 
6  hours  until  diarrhoea  ceases.  V. 

Ringbone. 

Mare  went  lame  from  ringbone  last 
spring.  I  called  a  veterinarian  and  he 
fired  and  blistered  it  in  June.  The  lame- 
ness is  as  bad  as  ever.  M.  C. 

Ans. — The  lameness  of  some  ringbones 
cannot  be  removed  except  by  an  operation 
called  neurotomy.  This  does  not  cure 
the  disease,  but  removes  sensation, 
hence  the  animal  no  longer  feels  pain. 
By  reason  of  the  loss  of  sensation  the 
foot  may  be  punctured  or  injured  in  other 
ways  and  no  symptoms  indicating  trouble 
will  be  noticed,  but  .the  process  of  decay 
takes  the  usual  course,  which  may  render 
the  animal  useless  or  even  cause  death, 
hence  unless  the  animal  is  practically 
useless  by  reason  of  lameness,  the  average 
veterinarian  does  not  recommend  the 
operation.  In  many  cases  of  the  disease 
the  lameness  does  not  disappear  for 
several  months  after  firing.  If  still  lame 
at  6  months  after  the  first  firing,  it  is 
wise  to  fire  a  second  time,  which  in  many 
cases  effects  a  cure.  The  advisability 
of  a  second  firing  is  especially  wise  in 
this  case,  as  the  local  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion will  have  disappeared  by  the  time 
it  will  be  necessary  to  commence  to 
prepare  the  mare  for  spring  work.  V. 

Horse  Sweats  Easily. 

Driver  that  was  at  pasture  all  summer 
is  in  good  condition  but  when  driven  he 
sweats  easily  and  seems  to  have  no  life. 
His  bowels  do  not  seem  to  move  freely. 
He  gets  good  timothy  hay  and  a  quart 
of  oats  three  times  daily.  J.  B.  S. 

Ans. — No  doubt  his  coat  is  long  and 
thick  and  this  with  the  fact  that  he  has 
not  had  regular  work  to  keep  him  "fit" 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  "sweats 
easily."  It  would  not  be  well  to  clip  him 
now.  Another  cause  is  that  he  is  fed  too 
largely  on  hay  with  not  sufficient  grain. 
The  cause  of  his  bowels  not  "moving 
freely  is  want  of  laxative  food.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  his  teeth  require 
dressing.  Have  his  teeth  examined,  and, 
if  necessary,  dressed.  Give  him  a  pint 
of  raw  linseed  oil,  and  repeat  at  any  time 
that  the  condition  of  his  bowels  indicate  - 
the  advisability,  groom  him  well  twice  j 
daily,  and  if  necessary  for  his  comfort,  - 
blanket  him  when  in  the  stable.  Feed 
less  hay,  get  the  oats  rolled  and  give  him 
at  least  3  quarts  3  times  daily,  and  in 
addition  give  him  a  couple  of,  carrots  or 
a  turnip  or  mangel  with  his  mid-day 
meal.  Feed  little  hay  in  the  morning 
and  at  noon,  but  give  sufficient  at  night 
to  make  as  his  daily  ration  about  1  pound 
for  every  100  lbs.  of  his  weight.  It 
will  also  be  well  to  give  him  a  feed  of 
scalded  bran  in  lieu  of  oats  once  or  twice 
weekly.  See  that  he  gets  a  reasonable 
amount  of  daily  exercise.  He  requires  no 
drugs.  V. 


January  19,  1922 

CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guaran- 
tee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 
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-SPECIAL- 

Shropshire  Ewes  to  lamb  in  March 
or  later.  Bred  to  an  Imported 
Buttar  Ram.  These  are  choice 
young  Ewes  of  the  best  Shrop- 
shire type  and  breeding.  Will 
be  priced  to  sell  as  we  need 
room  for  the  coming  lambs. 
Complete  satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS 

Queenston,         -  Ontario 


MAPLE  SHADE 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 


Our  season's  offering  in  young  bulls  includes 
several  of  as  good  calves  as  we  have  ever  bred. 
Can  also  supply  a  limited  number  of  young  cows 
and  heifers,  imported  and  Can-bred. 

W.  A.  DRYDEN       Brooklin,  Ontario 


Every  day  there  is  : 
show  of 

SHORTHORNS 


Puslinch  Plains  Farm 

You  are  welcome  to  sae  them 

A  few  select  young  bulls  for  sale  at  all 
times  for  herd-heading  purposes,  by  great 
sires.  We  have  yet  to  sell  a  bull  of  our 
own  bneding  not  properly  bred  and  a 
good  one.  Herd  passed  triple  test  for 
tuberculosis. 

A.  Gordon  Auld,  Guelph,  Ont.,  R.R.  No.  2 
Arkell  Sta.,  C.  P.  R. 


Thornham  Imported  Scotch 

SHORTHORNS 

HERD  SIRES— Millhills  Comet  (Imp) 
Maxwalton  Manager.  Seventy  Head — 
Thirty-Five   Imported   Breeding  Cows. 

Place  a  son  of  one  of  these  great  sires  at 
the  head  of  your  herd.  We  have  at  present 
a  number  by  each  sire,  and  we  would  like 
to  show  them  to  every  Canadian  Short- 
horn Breeder  who  appreciates  good  cattle. 
The  prices  are  not  high.  Select  one  now 
and  get  your  choice. 

J.  J.  ELLIOTT,    Guelph,  Ontario 

CLOVERDALE 

Scotch  Shorthorns 

Write  us  for  anything  choice  in 
Scotch  pedigrees. 

Our  females  are  regular  breeders 
and  our  young  bulls  are  of  the  herd  . 
sire  sort.    Herd  headed  by  a  son  of  Gainford 
Marquis  (imp.)       OESTREICHER  BROS. 
Exeter  Stn.         -        -        Creditor!.  Ont. 


SHORTHORNS  &  SHROPSHIRES 

Buy  this  choice  10  mos.  roan  bull  frorn  Imp. 
Cruikshank    Dairymaid    dam    and    by  Oloster 
Benedict  =  112498=.    Choice  ewe  lambs  for  sale. 
J.  BAKER.  -  Hampton.  Ontario 


51      ,i  Leicesters  —  Six   choice  young 

OnOrtnOrnS  buu.s  from  9  to  13  months,  both 
Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  One  a  dark  red  Boyne 
Lady  calf,  by  Browndale  =80112=,  and  the  others 
yy  Browndale  Pride  =139169  =,  and  out  of  large, 
'ood  milking  dams.      W.  A.  Douglas,  Caledonia,  Ont. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Veterinary. 

Leucorrhoea. 

Cow  calved  in  April,  1921.  Since  then 
she  has  had  a  yellowish-white  discharge 
and  does  not  show  oestrum.  R.  A. 

Ans. — This  is  due  to  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
womb.  "It  is  called  leucorrhoea  or 
whites."  The  womb  should  be  flushed 
once  daily  with  about  a  gallon  of  a  warm, 
1-per-cent.  solution  of  one  of  the  coal-tar 
antiseptics,  and  be  given  about  40  to  50 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  pint  of  cold 
water  as  a  drench  3  times  daily  until  all 
discharge  ceases.  Treatment  is  generally 
tedious,  but  she  will  not  conceive  until 
the  discharge  is  checked.  V. 

Chronic  Diarrhoea,  Etc. 

1.  My  horses'  manure  is  like  water. 
I  feed  corn  stover,  wheat  bran  and  oat 
dust  mixed,  buckwheat,  rye  and  oat 
straw. 

2.  How  often  and  in  what  quantities 
should  saltpetre  be  fed  to  horses? 

3.  What  is  a  remedy  for  ridding  a 
horse's  stomach  of  bots?  E.  C.  J. 

Ans. — 1.  The  condition  is  due  to  the 
food  given,  or  to  faulty  condition  of  the 
teeth,  or  both.'  Have  their  mouths 
examined  and  if  necessary  the  teeth 
dressed.  Feed  no  more  "oat  dust," 
buckwheat  or  rye  straw.  See  that  all 
food  given  is  of  good  quality.  Add  to 
the  drinking  water  \i  of  its  bulk  of  lime- 
water  until  the  excretion  becomes  normal. 

2.  Saltpetre  should  never  be  given  to 
a  healthy  horse.  When  it  is  given  in 
treatment  for  a  diseased  or  abnormal 
condition,  the  dose  will  depend  upon  the 
condition,  1  to  4  drams,  according  to  the 
action  required.  A  great  deal  of  harm 
is  done  by  the  too-common  practice  of 
giving  drugs  to  horses  periodically  in 
order  to  "keep  them  right."  It  is  wise 
to  use  horses  on  the  principal  that  "a 
healthy  one  requires  no  medicine." 

3.  Do  not  worry  about  the  bots.  All 
horses  that  have  been  exposed  during 
fly  time  have  bots,  and  nature  will  effect 
a  riddence  in  due  time.  They  are  at- 
tached to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  and  any  treatment  that  would 
kill  them  would  have  a  very  serious  effect 
upon  the  horse.  V. 


Miscellaneous. 


Not  Fair  Exchange. 

A  took  in  cattle  last  spring  to  pasture. 
In  September  A  sells  everything  to  B. 
This  fall  man  comes  for  cattle  when  B 
was  away  and  takes  one  that  B  got  with 
the  place  and  leaves  one  of  his  of  less 
value.    Can  B  come  on  A  for  loss?  R.  S. 

Quebec. 

Ans. — We  do  not  see  that  he  legally 
can. 

Qualifications  for  Councillor. 

1.  What  are  the  qualifications  required 
from  a  Candidate  for  Township  Council. 
Must  he  be  a  taxpayer  and  own  property? 

2.  Can  a  man  who  is  a  public  school 
trustee  be  nominated? 

Ontario.  A.  B. 

Ans. — 1.  He  must  be  sufficiently  as- 
sessed unless  he  is  a  resident  householder; 
be  on  the  last  revised  voters'  list  as 
qualified  to  vote  at  Municipal  elections, 
a  British  subject,  21  years  of  age  or  over, 
and  not  disqualified. 

2.    Not  properly. 

Proposed  Partnership. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  going  into  busU 
ness  (store  keeping)  with  a  partner,  and 
I  find  he  has  no  money.  He  intends  to 
borrow  his  share  and  have  his  brotheMrw 
law  back  him. 

1.  Would  I  be  safe  going  in  with  him 
infthat  way? 

2.  If  we  should  fail  would  I  be  re? 
sponsible  for  that  share  of  debt? 

3.  Is  there  any  way  that  I  could  go 
in  with  him  and  he  be  responsible  for 
the  money  loaned? 

Ontario.  '      p.  H. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  but  it  might  turn  out 
unsatisfactory. 

2,  No;  but  his  interest  in  the  business 
wouldjbe. 

3.  See  answer  to  question  2. 


Every  Horse 


NEEDS  THIS 
WONDERFUL 
TONIC 

Though  your  horse  may  not  appear  to  be  sick  or  run  clown  he  may  need  a 
tonic  all  the  same.  .lust  some  little  derangement  may  make  him  appear 
Bleepy  and  lose  flesh  or  take  away  his  usual  snap  and  energy. 
Then— and  especially  in  the  Spring  at  shedding  time  when  the  blood  is  impure 
—nothing  will  tone  up  his  entire  system  like  Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powders 
Keep  your  horses  fit  and  strong.  Build  up  those  that  are  in  bad  conditio 
now.    It's  good  for  all — sick  or  well. 

A  TONIC  AND  BLOOD-CLEANSING  REMEDY 

Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powde  rs  will  do  more  to  make  youj  horses 
plump,  sound  and  willing  worke  rs  than  anything  else  you  can  give  them. 

EASY  AND  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE 

Just  place  on  moistened  grain  or  bran  mash  once  a  day  for  a  few  weeks. 
A  tonic — not  a  food.    Results  are  prompt  and,  better  still,  the  good 
effects  are  lasting.     SOLD  ON  A  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powders,  SI.  a  box;  6  boxes  for  $">.    Send  to-day. 

Fleming  Brothers,  Ltd.  75  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Ont 
FAIRFAX-ANXIETY  HEREFORDS 

"The  Oaks"  Stock  Farm:  Choice  individuals,  right  breeding.  A  few  bred  and  open 
heifers,  also  young  bulls  for  sale.    Your  inspection  invited. 

A.  L.  CURRAH  (The  Oaks),  Bright,  Ontario. 

BROOKDALE  HEREFORD  FARM 

Herd  headed  by  Real  Ace,  by  Fred  Real.     We  offer  some  choice  heifers  bred  to  him,  also  a  few 

young  bulls. 

Telephone  W.  READHEAD,  Milton  Ontario 

Sunr-ivfi*»lrl  'c  r-I«»r«»f  nri-Ic- Three  y°ung  Fairfax  bulls,  9  and  10  months  old,  of  herd 
■juiiuyiiciu  a  uciciuius  header  calibre,  very  attractively  priced,  and  all  sired  by 
Meredith  Fairfax,  our  imported  McCray-bred  herd  sire.  See  these  bulls  before  buying.  Also,  choice 
heifer  calves  and  young  cows  well  advanced  in  calf.    Come  and  see,  or  write. 

P.  C.  GOSNELL,  Ridgetown,  Ont. 

CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  (December  15,  1921)  the  best 
lot  of  young  bulls  we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.    "No  business  no  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontario 

SCOTCH"  SHORTHORNS 

.  IMPORTED  AND  CANADIAN-BRED 

We  are  now  offering  at  greatly  reduced  prices  a  number  of  imported  heifers  of  good  Scotch 
families,  all  safely  bred  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  great  imported  herd  sires.  Also  have 
a  number  of  choice  Canadian-bred  heifers  priced  to  sell — these,  too,  are  bred  to  our  own 
herd  sires.  Our  present  sales  list  in  bulls  is  made  up  mostly  of  imported-in-dam  calves. 
They,  too,  are  priced  to  sell 

J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT 

Burlington  Station  and  Phone  

Weldwood  Farm  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 

Present  herd  sire  Weldwood   Lassies'  Lad ;    dam,  Jean 
Lassie  13,891  pounds  milk  as  3-year  old. 
Bulls  up  to  6  months  of  age.    See  these  before  buying 
elsewhere. 

YftrlfChirPQ — Males  two  to  4  months  of  age,  out  of 
■  UIAMIIIC9  large  litters.    Prices  reasonable. 


WELDWOOD  FARM, 


London,  Ont, 


Scotch  Shorthorn  Females,  Special^  ^l&tf&&rT?£  £ 

calf  to  our  great  young  herd  sire,  Ruby  Marquis,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  the  noted  Gainford  Marquis 
(imp.).    Quality  considered,  these  heifers  are  priced  right.    We  only  have  two  bull  calves  left 
 PR1TCHARD  BROS.,  R.R.  No.  i,  Elora,  Ont. 

Wlllowbank  ShorthornS~T?er<1  Established  18S5—We  still  have  a  few  8.  10  and 
¥»  Uiuwuaiin.  uiiisi  luui  ho  12-months'  sons  of  Browndale  to  offer— all  are  reds  and 
roans,  and  of  the  most  fashionable  present-day  families.  Our  prices  are  right  on  these,  as  well  as  on 
our  females.  A  few  bred  heifers  are  specially  priced.  Write  us  also  for  Leicester  rams  or  ewe  lambs. 
 JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

Mardfilla  Dnal-Purnnsp  Shorthorns- Flve  eSod  y°uns  bulls,  a  number  of  females,  all 

maraeiia  L/Uai-rurpOse  Onurmurn^  of  breeding  age;  the  best  of  type  and  quality  good 
breeding  and  from  heavy-milking  dams  and  got  by  The  Duke;  his  dam  gave  13,599  lbs.  milk,  474  lbs 
butter-fat.    Easy  prices.    Write,  call  or  phone. 


Bell  phone,  101  line.  r.  6 


THOMAS  GRAHAM.  Port  Perry.  Ont. 


Beach  Ridffe  Scotch  Shorthorns~^?erin8w  Show  bul1        and  bre* 

IJCctUIl  l\mgc  ouuil.ii  uiiui  uiuiii!)  hafers  If  you  want  one  or  a  dozen  well- 
bred  heifers,  good  individuals  and  well  forward  in  calf,  write  about  these.  The  families  are  of  the  best 
and  these  as  well  as  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  offering,  are  priced  to  sell.  We  guarantee  satisfaction 
 R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 


BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  calves  by 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  ten  and  twelve-month  calves. 

JOHN  MILLER,  JR.,  Ashburn,  Ont. 

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ontario— SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

We  are  making  a  special  offer  of  a  massive,  low-set,  thick  bodied,  big  quartered  three-year-old  herd 
bull,  that  has  proven  an  unusually  good  sire.  We  guarantee  this  bull  right  in  every  way.  Write  or 
come  and  see  him.    Exeter  Station,  G.  T.  R.  

Qr>rt+ Srinr,tr>nrnc—Imlrorte<1  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  breedTna 
OCOtCn  OnOrtnOmS  herd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.  The  individu* 
ality,  the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  hv  nnr 
herd  sire,  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices.  y 


Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R. 


A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Hensall.  Ont 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


—Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion   Ivanhoe   122760,  and   his  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsden«  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prince 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton,  C.P.R.    Palgrave,  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 


GREEN  GROVE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS   _ 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =123326=,  which  is  a  full  brother  to  Gainford  Madge  the  grand 
champion  female  of  Toronto,  1920,  besides  the  get  of  Master  Marquis  are  a  number  of  young  things  by 
Gainford  Marquis,  Millhill's  Comet  and  Maxwalton  Manager  2nd,  among  which  are  some  real  herd 
headers;  also  females  of  different  ages  of  the  most  noted  Scotcn  families,  and  all  priced  very  reasonable 
GEO.  D.  FLETCHER  Frin  Station  C.P.R.  and  Phone  L  -D.  Erin,  Ont.,  R.  R.  § 

Fairview  Scotch  Shorthorns- Bu"  Specials— Our  Shorthorn  herd  consists  of  the  following  fami- 
I  <tu  view  oiuu.il  onui  munis  Hes.  Augustai  Lavender.  Lancaster.  Missie,  Matchless.  Miss 
Ramsden,  Lovely,  Village,  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Clara  and  Mina.  We  have  a  number  of  extra  fine  bulls 
and  heifers  for  sale  at  right  prices.  All  sired  by  Royalist.  In  Clydesdales  we  have  championship  and 
and  first-prize  winners  for  sale.    Also  a  few  (Imp.)  Shropshire  ewes. 

ROBERT  DUFF  &  SON— C.  P.  R.,  G.  T.  R.— MYRTLE,  ONTARIO 


Qnriiro  C.]on  CU ^-f-U ^-m,  c— When  m  want  of  Shorthorns  visit  our  herd.  We  have 
OprUCe  Old!  OnOrinOrnS  82  head  at  present  to  select  from— Minas  Fames 
Florences,  Emilys,  Red  Roses  and  Elizas;  good  milkers.  A  few  heifers  for  sale;  also  several  young' 
bulls  of  breeding  age;  thick,  level  mellow  fellows;  and  bred  just  right. 

JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ont. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


The  Lumsden  Holstein 
Herd. 

While  conversing  with  one  of  the 
oldest  Holstein  breeders  in  Canada, 
recently  who  is  still  an  owner  of  one_  of 
the  largest  herds  in  the  province,  mention 
was  made  of  the  Silver  Spring  Farm  herd 
owned  by  John  Lumsden,  of  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  and  our  reference  brought  forth  the 
remark  that  Mr.  Lumsden  owned  the 
greatest  herd  of  producing  cows,  numbers 
considered,  in  Canada.  While  this  prob- 
ably includes  just  a  little  more  territory 
than  one  breeder  is  capable  of  being  in 
touch  with,  the  Silver '  Spring  herd,  as 
seen  recently  by  an  "Advocate"  represent- 
ative, has  without  doubt,  every  right  to 
a  place  well  near  the  top,  even  among 
the  outstanding  herds  of  the  breed  in  any 
country.  In  a  page  advertisement  in 
these  columns,  of  less  than  a  year  ago, 
many  readers  will,  no  doubt,  recall  a  list 
of  over  a  half-dozen  cows  in  the  Silver 
Springs  herd,  all  of  which  had  given 
better  than  100  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  day, 
and  over  20,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  the  semi- 
official test  for  the  year.  These  are 
the  two  outstanding  features  which  Mr. 
Lumsden  had  in  mind  when  the  founda- 
tion for  the  herd  was  laid,  some  eight 
years  ago,  and  this  is  the  standard  that 
has  been  set  by  the  management  for  the 
entire  herd  of  mature  cows.  Of  course, 
the  standard  is  not  expected  to  be  reached 
in  every  instance,  but  if  the  margin 
between  actual  production  and  this 
figure  is  too  great,  the  individual  cow 
in  question  is  not  retained,  after  the  fact 
has  been  ascertained,  through  the'  first 
year's  semi-official  work.  A  definite 
policy  is  also  carried  out  as  regards  the 
young  bulls  which  are  retained  and 
offered  to  the  public  for  breeding  purposes. 
A  bull  calf  from  a  mature  cow  which 
is  not  capable  of  producing  somewhere 
near  the  20,000-lb.  mark,  is  never  in- 
cluded in  a  Silver  Springs  price  list, 
and  the  son  of  a  two  or  three-year-old 
heifer  is  not  offered  unless  the  record 
of  the  dam  is  also  promising  in  both  seven 
day  and  yearly  record  work.  We  were 
pleased  to  publish  in  a  half-page  advertise- 
ment in  our  Christmas  Number,  this 
season,  a  list  of  over  a  dozen  cows,  which 
were  taken  from  the  daily  milk  sheets, 
in  the  dairy,  that  averaged  almost  65 
lbs.  per  day,  for  an  average  of  somewhere 
near  200  days  and  all  of  these  cows 
were  stabled  side  by  side,  and  handled  on 
a  strictly  commercial  basis  only.  Before 
referring  to  the  present  offering  in  bull 

COLOR  YOUR  BUTTER 


"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream,  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you  top  prices.  "Dande- 
lion Butter  Color"  costs  nothing,  because 
each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of  weight  to 
butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents 
at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely  veget- 
able, harmless,  meets  all  food  laws.  Used 
for  50  years  by  all  large  creameries. 
Doesn't  color  buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
 — Advt. 

Bone  Spavin-* 

No  matter  how  old  the  case,    how  lame  tVo 
.     horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try        -y.  A 
k   Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ring-  V  v-'.3gbaSB 
m  bone  Paste,  S2.00  a  Bottle. 

H  One  application  usually  enough.   In.  VKjag/^IS  I 

H  tended  only  for  established  cases  of  VflKa^fw  J 

I  Bone  Spavin.  Rmgbone  and  Sidebone.  ijvSsfM 

I  Money  back   if  it  fails.     Write  for  Ej».j8»  H 

■  Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  Vet-   f-j2TOf  ■ 

■  erinary  Adviser,  it  is  free. 
%B  Fleming  Bros.,  75  Church  St,  Toronto  g& 


horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 
Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ring- 
bone Paste,  S2.00  a  Bottle. 

One  application  usually  enough.  In- 
tended  only  for  established  cases  ol 
Bone  Spavin.  Ringbone  and  Sidebone. 
Money  back  if  it  fails.  Write  for 
Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  Vet- 
erinary Adviser,  it  is  free. 
I  Fleming  Bros.,  75  Church  St,  Toronto 

Elderslie  Holsteins 

Only  one  bull  left 

A  nine-months'  show  calf,  from  a  heifer  which 
made  14,900  lbs.  of  milk  at  21  months  of  age.  His 
sire  is  Rauwerd  Kcho  Pontiac,  a  grandson  of  Can- 
ada's first  29,000-lb.  cow.  This  calf  is  priced 
to  sell. 

ARCHIE  MUIR  COURTICE,  ONT. 

(Formerly  of  Scarboro.    Oshawa  Station) 

Hnlcrpin  Rlllk  of  serviceable  age.  whose 
nOlSiem  DUH2>  sire  is  by  brother  of  World's 
Record  50-lb.  7-day  butter  cow.    Also  calves. 
SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARMS 

Stanstead  ::  Quebec 


calves,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest 
to  many  of  our  readers  to  make  mention 
of  the  present  herd  sired  to  which  these 
cows  are  being  mated.  The  senior  sire, 
Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo,  needs  very 
little  introduction  to  Canadian  Holstein 
breeders,  being  the  sire  of  Het  Loo 
Pietertje,  the  former  world's  record 
junior  two-year-oid,  which  sold  at 
Milwaukee  in  1918,  for  the  record  price 
of  $12,750.  It  is  probably  sufficient 
to  say  that  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing sons  of  Pontiac  Korndyke.  King 
Abbekerk  Raymondale,  the  junior  sire, 
is  also  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo 
breeding  on  the  dam's  side,  being  from 
a  sister  of  Het  Loo  Pietertje,  the  former 
world's  record  heifer  already  referred  to. 
On  the  sire's  side,  he  is  got  by  King  Korn- 
dyke Raymondale,  he  being  a  son  of 
Avon  Pontiac  Echo,  and  Korndyke  Queen 
De  Kol,  6th,  37.26  lbs.  of  butter,  781 
lbs.  of  milk,  in  seven  days,  and  150.9 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  3,099  lbs.  of  milk  in 
30  days.  She  also  has  two  other  seven- 
day  records,  one  of  which  is  31.64  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  the  other  35.09  lbs.  both 
of  which  were  made  with  over  700  lbs. 
of  milk.  Few  bulls  in  the  world  probably 
have  so  great  a  sire  as  has  King  Abbe- 
kerk Raymondale,  and  that  he  is  an 
individual  of  unusual  merit,  is  evidenced 
by  the  splendid  photograph  which  was 
used  in  the  Silver  Springs  advertisement 
of  our  second  issue  of  December.  As 
regards  the  present  sales  list,  only  bulls 
are  offered,  and  these  include  two  nine- 
months  calves,  one  from  a  29.37-lb.  cow, 
with  over  20,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year, 
and  the  other  from  almost  an  18,000-lb. 
cow,  which  is  now  running  on  official 
test  again,  and  has  over  13,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  200  days.  Still  another  is  an 
April  calf  from  Violet  Rose  Pi,etertje, 
a  20,132-lb.  cow,  in  1920,  and  again  on 
test  with  nearly  13,000  lbs.  in  208  days. 
The  fourth  calf  specially  mentioned  is 
only  an  eight-months  youngster  but  it 
is  the  highest  record  calf  of  the  four,  being 
from  a  21,417-lb.  cow  which  has  produced 
this  year,  over  8,000  lbs.  in  138  days. 
In  looking  up  these  records,  and  consider- 
ing these  youngsters  as  herd  sire  prospects, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  in  every 
case,  the  records  of  their  dams  were  made 
under  conditions  that  were  not  only 
normal,  but  also  commercial.  Mr.  Lums- 
den's  herd  is  at  all  times  expected  to  show 
a  profit  from  the  milk  production  alone. 
All  requests  regarding  the  farm  and  herd 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Lumsden, 
18  Rideau  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Short  Courses  in  Drainage 

During  the  winter  the  Department  of 
Drainage  at  the  O.  A.  C,  are  putting 
on  several  short  courses  which  should  be  of 
great  value  to  owners  and  operators  of 
ditching  machines  and  others  doing  drain- 
age work  either  with  machinery  or 
by  hand.  Such  topics  as  the  care  and 
construction  of  home-made  surveying 
levels,,  map  making,  machine  operation 
and  grade  setting,  soils  and  their  manage- 
ment, benefits  of  underdrainage,  methods 
and  systems,  depths,  grades  and  size  of 
tile,  drainage  accessories — as  catch  basins, 
silt  basins,  etc.,  drainage  laws,  book- 
keeping and  short-form  contracts,  arith- 
metic, etc.,  are  discussed.  A  course  is 
being  held  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  from  January  10  to  21;  at  Essex, 
f  jm  February  6  to  17;  and  at  London 
irom  February  20  to  March  3.  The 
annual  convention  of  the  Ontario  Farm 
Drainage  Association  is  held  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Rooms,  Chatham, 
on  January  30,  31  and  February  1. 


Helping  a  Neighbor. 

Editor  The  Farmer's  Advocate: 
Enclosed  herewith  you  will  find 
$3.00,  of  which  $1.50  is  for  my  own 
renewal,  and  the  other  for  a  new 
subscriber  which  I  secured.  I 
would  like  very  much  if  you  would 
try  and  send  this  new  subscriber 
a  copy  of  your  Christmas  Number. 
We  have  received  ours  and  think 
it  is  splendid. 

R.  F.  Nixon. 
Russell  Co.,  Ontario. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 


No.  1 
No.  2 


Two  choice  young  bulls  sired  by  our  37-lb.  sire,  Pontiac  Jessie's  Butter 
Baron  37291: 

Born  February  1921— Dam,  Segis  Alice  41171,  record  25.40,  milk  526 
—2nd  dam  23.22— the  two  nearest  dams  average  31.50.    Price  $225. 
Born  January  1921 — Dam,  Center  View  Segis  Pet,  41169,  record  22 
lbs.,  a  sister  to  Riverdale  Rose  35.34.    Price  $200. 
These  bulls  are  light  in  color  and  are  ready  for  service. 
For  particulars  write 

M.  McDOWELL,    Woodstock  Shipping  Station. 

OXFORD  CENTRE,  ONTARIO. 


|i  VIMY 


RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

The  Home  of 

The  World's  Record 


BELLA  PONTIAC 


O  g  = 

<  w     Offers  for  sale:  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  and  a  few 
_ig     bull'calves.    Come  and  see  me  if  you  are  looking  for  Hol- 
steins— bulls  or  females. 

THOS.  A.  BARRON,  Cockshutt  Road,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Three  Thirty -pound  Show  Calves 

HAMILTON  HOUSE  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  a  30-lb.  bull  that  is  a  show  bull  as  well,  write  us  regarding  these 
three  referred  to.  Quality  and  pedigree  considered,  we  guarantee  you  cannot 
duplicate  the  price  anywhere  on  the  continent.  We  also  have  lower  record 
bulls,  priced  accordingly,  and  just  at  present  could  spare  a  few  females. 


D.  B.  TRACY 


COBOURG,  ONT. 


Record  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

April  show  calf — dam.  Belle  Tinsen  Posch,  30.02  lbs.  of  butter,  591  lbs.  milk  in  7  days; 
122.56  lbs.  butter,  2,387  lbs.  milk  in  30  days.  Sire — a  son  of  Baroness  Madoline,  34.49 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  and  over  1,120  lbs.  in  one  year.  Another  splendid  youngster,  born 
May  8,  from  Rosebud  Queen  De  Kol,  29.10  lbs.  of  butter,  619  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  Still 
another  calf  is  a  son  of  26.43-lb.  cow,  4-year-old,  and  one  other  is  from  a  23.44-lb.  cow. 
These  calves  are  priced  low  considering  quality,  and  we  can  also  spare  a  number  of  young 
cows  and  heifers. 


ROBERT  ALLINGHAM 


R.  R.  No.  2,  Sarnia,  Ont. 


Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

RIVERSIDE  HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE — Choice  young  bulls  from  6  to  10  months  old.  One  whose  two  nearest  dams  average 
over  35  lbs.  in  7  days.  Females  all  ages.  Secure  your  next  herd  sire  from  the  herd  where  three  of 
the  yearly  R.  O.  P.  champions  were  bred.  J.  W.  RICHARDSON,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

Evergreen  Farm  Quality  Holsteins 

— Our  aim  since  we  began  breeding  Holsteins  has  been  to  develop  a  producing  herd  of 
"Quality"  cattle.  Records  of  the  show-ring  and  those  for  official  production  show  that  no 
herd  of  the  breed  has  been  more  successful.  If  you  require  type,  backed  by  production, 
we  would  very  much  appreciate  your  enquiry.  A.  E.  HULET,  Norwich,  Ontario. 

-Twenty  thousand  pounds  on  the  dam's 
and  24,000  lbs.  on  the  sire's  side.  These 

are  the  sort  of  calves  we  are  offering,  and  several  are  ready  for  service.  If  you  are  interested  in  a  long- 
distance young  sire,  let  us  send  you  one  or  more  extended  pedigrees.  We  guarantee  the  individuality 
as  well  as  the  price. 

 R.  HONEY  &  SONS  (Hastings  Station)  Dartford,  Ont. 

-One  show  bull  ready  for  service,  whose 
dam  and  sire's  dam  average  30  lbs.  of  but- 
ter in  7  days;  also  a  number  of  heifers  due  to  freshen  in  February.    My  prices  are  very  low  consider- 
ing quality.    Herd  under  test  for  accreditation. 

 .  O.  S.  GRIESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1.  Collingwood.  Ont. 

Pairmnnr  Hnleroinc — Present  offering:  Bulls  ready  for  service,  good  straight  individcals;  at 
rdliillUIll  I  lUlolcllla  from  tested  dams  and  sired  by  Dutchland  Pontiac  Colantha,  whose  dam 
and  sire's  dam  each  made  a  yearly  world's  reoord.  Priced  to  sell.  Write,  or  better  come  and  take 
your  choice. 

Sebringville  or  Stratford  Stations.  P.  S.  ARBOGAST,  R.  2,  Mitchell,  Ont.  

Cloverlea  Dairy  Farms  Holsteins^  utlc£r$&£?e$£d  If£ 

bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  buying  elsewhere. 

 FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1,  Collingwood,  Ont. 

SILVER  STREAM  HOLSTEINS 

Special  offering — Four  choice  bulls  fit  for  service  from  dams  with  20,000-lb.  records,  and  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Baroness  Madoline,  a  34-lb.  cow  with  1,122  lbs.  butter  in  1  year.  For  fuller  particulars 
and  price,  write,  or  better,  come  and  see  them.  JACOB  MOCK  &  SON,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

Is  you  want  a  young  bull  priced  moderately  write  us  about  a  28-lb.  calf  which  we  have  ready  for 
ight  service.  He  is  got  by  by  a  32-lb.  son  of  Avon  Pontiac  Echo.  Also  have  a  limited  number  of  females. 


20,000  lbs.— Young  Holstein  Bulls— 20,000  lbs. 


For  Sale:  Holsteins  of  Quality" 


SUNNYBROOK  FARMS 


Phone  Toronto,  Adelaide  3900 


Eglinton,  Ont. 


^cthea^of  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

and  have  at  all  times  for  sale  high-class  stock  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Special  offering:  Ready- 
for-service  bull  and  12  heifers  of  breeding  age. 

C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Ont. 


Bell  Phone  6R.H. 


29-lb.  Holstein  Bull 


-A  March  calf  from  a  29-lb.  cow  with  100  lbs.  milk  a  day.  The  dam  has 
two  30-lb.  full  sisters.    We  have  two  others,  one  born  in  April  from  a 

27-lb.  3- year-old,  and  the  other  12  months  old. 


J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.R.  5,  Guelph,  Ont. 


AYR^HIRFS — A  herd  °^  50   nea<*  °^  'arse.  deep-bodied 
*  rvijriirvrjiJ  heavy-milking  cows,  with  well-balanced  udders 


large, 
ell-bal 

Three  good  bulls  now  ready 


"HIGHLAND" 

and  large  teats.    All  with  R.  O.  P.  records  completed  or  now  on  test 
(or  service.    Wrife  for  extended  pedigrees. 

'  -  HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Ayer'g  Cliff,  Que. 

rionhnrct  Avr«riirp<!— -Headed  by  Mansfield  Maines  Sir  Douglas  Hague  No.  16163  Imp., 
VJienuuTM  riyiaiuics  naye  beeD  noted  for  their  depth  and  size,  good  teats  and  smoothness  of  con- 
ormation.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  combination  of  size,  type  and  production — plus  high  butter-fat — 
write  me  or  visit  the  farm.    Males  and  females  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

JAMES  BENNING:  Summertown  Sta..  G.T.R  ;  Wiiliamstown,  C  P  R.    Bell  Telephone  78-2  Carnwall 

AVONSYDE  AYRSHIRES 

Herd  headed  by  Ardgoward  Nova  Scotia  (imp.).  Present  offering:  two  young 
bulls — one  a  son  of  a  11,614-lb.  two-year-old,  and  the  other  a  son  of  a  14,689-lb.  cow 
testing  nearly  4%.  The  two  nearest  dams  of  the  latter  average  17,047  lbs.  of  milk 
and  671  lbs.  of  fat  for  the  year.  G.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Waterdown,  Ont. 
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FEEDS 

Linseed  Oil  Cake  Meal,  Cotton  Seed  Meal, 
Gluten  Feed  Distillers'  Dried  Grains,  Sugar 
Beet  Pulp,  Feeding  Cane  Molasses,  (in 
bbls.),  Hominy  Feed  Shorts,  Bran,  Dairy 
and  Hog  Feeds,  Feed  Corn,  Feed  Oats, 
Poultry  Feeds,  First  and  Second  cutting 
Alfalfa,  Mixed  and  Timothy  Hay,  Straw, 
also  Condensed  Buttermilk,  and  Powdered 
Milk. 

ASK  FOR  PRICES 
CAR  LOTS  OR  LESS 

SEEDS 

We  are  buyers  of  Goose  and  Marquis 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Peas,  Spring  Rye. 
Buckwheat,  Red,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  Sweet 
Clover   Seed,  Potatoes  etc. 

Sample  Envelopes  Supplied  on  Request. 

KELLEY  FEED  &  SEED  CO., 
780  DoTercourt  Rd.    TORONTO,  ONT 


Pioneer 

Dog 
Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 


H.  Clay  Glover  Co. 

Inc. 

118  West  31  st  Street 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


J 


Choice  Oxfords  for  Sale 

Ram  Iambs,  ewes  and  ewe  lambs.  These  sheep 
have  showyard  type,  and  are  sired  by  high-class 
rams,  Heythrop  42  (imp.)  and  McKerrow  & 
Sons'  4437.  Priced  consistent  with  the  times, 
and  absolute  satisfaction  assured. 

W.  T.  TILT.  R.  R.  NO.  6 

Brampton  Ontario 

OXFORD  DOWN  EWES 

We  have  a  few  good  ewes  due  last  of  March 
in  lamb  to  our  monster  Stock   Ram  at  very 
reasonable  prices.       JOHN  M.  ROSS 
OXFORD  COUNTY,  EMBRO,  ONT. 

MEADOW  BROOK 

YORKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  offering  of  boars  fit  for 
service,  young  sows  bred;  also  some 
nice  boars  three  months  old.  Prices 
reasonable.    Write  your  wants  to 

G.  W.  MINERS,  R.R.  No.  3,  Exeter,  Ontario 
 Phone  32-9  Kirkton  

FEATHERSTON  'SyorkshPreI 

SEE  US  AT  THE  SHOWS 

Our  home  bred  sow 
herd  will  please  you 
and  the  pigs  we  are 
offering  from  these  are 
of  the  type  you  will 
like.  We  have  still  a 
few  bred  sows,  a  few 
young  boars  and  quite  a  number  of  litters — and  all 
priced  to  sell 

J.  K.  FEATHERSTON,  Streetsville,  Ont. 

IMPROVED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Leading  herd  at  Toronto  1921,  headed  with  the 
champion  Jack's  Orion,  Nellie  the  2nd  the  940-lb. 
sow.  Joe  Orion  and  Walt  Top  Col.  A  few  spring 
and  summer  boars  at  $35.00  to  $40.00  apiece,  fall 
boar  pigs  $15.00  to  $20.00,  fall  sow  pigs  $20.00  each: 
and  a  number  of  first  class  spring  sows  to  farrow  in 
the  spring.  Be^ir  in  mind  I  have  the  herd  that  won 
the  principal  prizes  at  Toronto — the  real  bacon  type. 
F.  O.  W.  HILLER,         Thamesvllle.  Ontario 

Vineyard  Yorkshires 

I  have  at  present  a  limited  number  of  bred 
sows.  Several  were  winners  at  Toronto  and 
London — They  are  of  my  own  breeding,  and 
priced  right.  Also  have  a  couple  of  choice  litters 
and  several  young  boars. 

Arthur  Welstead,  St.  Catherines,  Ontario. 

nWkchrrec — B°ars  ready  for  service  and  boar 

DerKMiires  pig!!i  rich  in  the  blood  of  Lord 

Premier's  Successor  161500,  Grand  Champion, 
1914.  Champion  sire  of  1915,  1916,  1917.  His  de- 
scendants have  won  Grand  Champion  honors  at 
the  largest  and  strongest  shows  of  1919.  The 
Champion  Berkshire  barrows  of  1918  International 
were  double  grandsons  of  LordPremier's  Successor. 
We  have  shipped  many  Berkshires  to  Canada  with 
satisfaction  to  customers.  Prices  on  request. 
HOOD  FARM,  INC.  Lowell,  Mass. 

English  Large  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
or  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Lynnore  Stock  Farm,  Brant  ford 

 F.  W.  Cockshutt 

f 


YOUNG 
PURE-BRED 


Yorkshire  Pigs 

Duck  and  Brethour  strain. 

E.  J.  BRADY,      Glanworth,  Ontario 


Haltonbrook  Shorthorn 
Sale.  • 

The  dispersion  sale  of  Haltonbrook 
Farm  Shorthorns,  held  by  J.  E.  Flavelle, 
of  Oakville,  on  Wednesday,  January  4, 
was  quite  as  successful  as  one  could  expect. 
The  cattle  were  brought  out  in  good 
breeding  condition,  but  the  sale  being  a 
complete  dispersal  of  the  herd,  no  tuber- 
culin test  or  other  guarantee  was  given. 
In  all  there  were  nineteen  females,  three 
young  bulls,  and  the  herd  sire  catalogued 
and,  with  the  three  young  bulls  excepted, 
the  remaining  lots  made  a  general  average 
of  §198.50.  The  year-old  heifers  provide 
the  bright  feature  of  the  offering,  the 
nine  head  making  an  average  of  $174. 
Haltonbrook  Matchless  2nd,  a  twelve- 
months heifer  and  a  first-prize  winner  at 
Toronto  last  September,  made  the  best 
price  for  females,  going  to  John  Medland, 
of  Whitby,  at  $285.  The  next  highest 
price  in  females  was  made  on  another 
twelve-months  heifer,  which  went  to 
G.  S.  Harkness,  of  Oakville,  at  $225. 
The  herd  sire,  Rosebud  Sultan,  sold  at 
$505,  a  very  reasonable  figure  when  his 
individuality  and  breeding  are  taken  into 
consideration,  and  above  all  he  is  proving 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  best  breeding 
sires  in  use  in  Ontario  to-day.  The 
purchaser  of  this  bull  was  James  Pearson, 
of  Inglewood.  Other  sales  in  excess  of 
$100  were  as  follows: 

Mysie  of  Sunnyside  4th  (June,  1916), 

C.  A.  Blanchard,  Freeman  $160 

Lady  Fanny  C.  (Nov.,  1920),  G.  S. 

Harkness,  Oakville   225 

Haltonbrook  Matchless  (Jan,  1920), 

N.  F.  Lawrence,  Sheridan   170 

Haltonbrook  Matchless  2nd  (Jan., 

1921),  Jno.  Medland,  Whitby   285 

Dolly   Varden    (May,    1913),  Jno. 

Medland   185 

Secret  of  Haltonbrook  2nd  (Dec, 

1919),  Gordon  Bricken,  Bronte. ...  205 
Secret  of  Haltonbrook  (Dec,  1918), 

Gordon  Bricken   200 

Dora  (May,  1916),  Jno.  Medland   150 

Rosetta  (March,  1910),  T.  A.  Russell, 

Downsview   165 

Rosetta  2nd   (Sept.,   1918),  J.  H. 

Cameron,  Acton   110 

Lady  Fanny  B.  (Nov.,  1918),  J.  D. 

Ferguson,  St.  Thomas   155 

Queen  (April,  1916),  C.  A.  Blanchard,  • 

Freeman   255 

Pearl  Languish  (Oct.,  1914),  Gordon 

Bricken   130 

Languish  3rd  (Jan.,  1920),  Gordon 

Bricken   150 

Roan    May    (Feb.,    1908),    J.  D. 

Ferguson  *   140 

Nonpareil  Lass  (Sept.,  1919),  Gordon 

Bricken   225 

Osage    Orange    (Oct.,    1919),  Jno. 

Medland   105 

Rosebud  Sultan  (Oct.,   1918),  Jas. 

Pearson   505 


J.  E.  Dodge,  Manager  of  Hood  Farm, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  breeder  of  Jerseys,  writes 
that  one  of  the  two-year-old  daughters 
of  Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm  has  been 
milking  as  high  as  51  lbs.  a  day,  and  a 
daughter  of  Sophie's  Tormentor,  which, 
in  fact,  was  the  first  one  to  be  tested,  made 
12,575  lbs.  milk  and  624  lbs.  fat.  Another 
heifer,  Torono's  Adeline,  a  daughter 
of  Sophie's  Torono,  out  of  a  daughter 
of  Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm,  has  made 
13,192  lbs.  milk  and  672  lbs.  fat.  The 
above  two  records  were  made  on  twice-a- 
day  milking.  Tormentor's  Sophie's  Alice, 
also  out  of  Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm 
has  made  14,047  lbs.  milk  and  751  lbs., 
fat  on  three-times-a-day  milking,  and 
calves  again  within  three  months  of  the 
end  of  her  test.  Sophie's  Gretesia, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Gale,  of  Waterville,  Que., 
has  given  12,185  lbs.  milk  and  707  lbs. 
fat.  These  cows  were  all  bred  at  Hood 
Farm  and  the  records  were  made  by 
their  purchasers. 


Good  in  the  Worst  of  Us. 

Hans  Schmidt  was  reputed  to.be  the 
meanest  man  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
died.  His  body  was  placed  in  the  grave, 
and  according  to  an  old  Pennsylvania 
German  custom  the  people  stood  around 
the  open  grave,  waiting  for  some  one  to 
say  some  good  thing  about  the  deceased 
before  filling  the  grave.  After  a  long 
wait,  Gustave  Schulze  said:  "Well,  I  can 
say  joost  one  goot  thing  about  Hans;  he 
wasn't  always  as  mean  as  he  was  some- 
times." 


No  matter  what  you  buy  in  kitchen  utensils,  de- 
mand that  each  article  carry  the  SMP  trade-mark 
shown  below.  SMP  Enameled  Ware  is  safe  to  use; 
acids  or  alkalis  will  not  affect  it;  it  cannot  absorb 
odors;  cleans  like  china;  wears  for  years.  Tell  the 
storekeeper  you  want  either 

SMP<£XZ£WARE 

Diamond  Ware  is  a  three-coated  enameled  steel, 
sky  blue  and  white  outside  with  a  snowy  white  lin- 
ing. Pearl  Ware  is  enameled  steel  with  two  coats  of 
pearl  grey  enamel  inside  and  out. 

™*Sheet  Metal  Products  Co  °^teada 


MONTREAL  TORONTO 
EDMONTON  VANCOUVER 


WINNIPEG 
CALGARY 


The  Sophie  Tormentor  Bull,  T9°nroTno  of  Pr°*Pec*  Ft%m  -120**~:' is . the  le„ading  sitf  ^  th% 

r  '  120  Jerseys  at  Prospect  Farms.    His  dam  has  a  2-year-old  recordl 

of  10.027.1  lbs.  mjlk  and  525  lbs.  fat,  and  a  3-year-old  record  of  11,988  lbs.  milk  and  571  lbs.  fat.  His 
sire's  dam  and  two  grandams  have  an  average  R.O.M.  record  of  14,261  lbs.  milk  and  906  lbs.  butter 
(85%  fat).  We  offer  for  sale  sons  of  this  bull,  whose  dams  are  excellent  cows  with  R.O.P.  tests.  These 
bulls  are  bred  for  production  first,  but  have  also  straight  top  lines  and  extra  deep  bodies.  They  are 
the  kind  the  average  farmer  needs  to  produce  a  herd  of  cows  that  will  bring  in  large  monthly  cheques 
and  make  dai;y  farming  pleasant  and  profitable.  Better  buy  one  of  these  young  bulls  now.  We  also 
offer  for  sale  a  few  first-class,  unregistered  cows  due  to  calve  soon.  We  can  recommend  these  cows, 
for  family  cows,  being  big,  rich  milkers;  easily  milked,  quiet  and  gentle.  Buy  a  Jersey  cow  now,  and; 
learn  what  first  quality  milk  really  is. 

R.  &  A.  H.  BAIRD,  R.R.  1,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 


BRAMPTON  JERSEYS" 


Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited, 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dara  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 


B.  H.  BULL  &  SON 


"CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HE£D" 


Brampton,  Ontario 


PICKERING  FARMS,  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada 

Herd  headed  by  Buttercup's  Butter  Lad.  He  sold  for  $3,200  at  the  National  Jersey  Auction  Sale 
Shreveporfc,  Louisiana,  U.S.A.,  when  eight  months  old.  His  sire,  Flora's  Queen's  Raleigh,  is  known 
as  the  "wonder  sire."  For  the  last  three  years  his  get  have  been  undefeated  on  the  American  Show 
Circuit.  His  dam,  Raleigh's  Eminent  Buttercup,  holds  the  world's  milk  records  up  to  60  days. 
She  gave  85.9  lbs.  milk  in  24  hours  under  official  test,  and  averaged  83  lbs.  for  one  week.  She  was 
also  a  champion  in  the  show-ring.  For  combined  type  and  production  she  is  considered  by  many  the 
greatest  cow  the  Jersey  breed  has  yet  produced. 

R.  J.  FLEMING,  92  King  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Woodview  Farm    Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 
JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
Jno.  Pringle,  Prop. 


The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers, 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references. 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jers^slS&.J^M-  SSfnSSE 

pion  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars. 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

Rollmnnf  Farm  Tor  gov  ^nor-ial  We  can  se"  y°u  more  individuality  and  breeding  for 
DeiUIlUIIl  i  drill  JVt&cy  opeLldl  your  money  than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
for  years.  Just  a  few  of  our  specials —  a  15-month  bull  from  almost  a  7000-lb.  2-year-old;  a  13-months 
son  of  a  cow  with  over  SOOO-lbs.  in  8  months;  a  14-months  calf  from  our  best  winning  show  cow  and 
another  11-months  calf  from  a  sister  of  a  Thrater  cup-winning  imported  cow.  Write  at  once  about  these 
calves  as  well  as  our  offering  in  females     Papple  Bros.  (Stop  27  Hamilton  Radial)  R.R.  No.l  Ont. 

DON  HERD  OF  PRODUCING  JERSEYS 

Ferns  Bright  Blanche,  3rd  at  the  National  at  St.  Paul,  is  from  the  same  dam  as  one  of  the  three  young 
bulls  we  are  offering.  All  three  calves  are  show  bulls,  and  we  are  pricing  them  right.  We  are  also 
pricing  a  few  bred  heifers.  D.  DUNCAN  &  SON,  Todmorden,  Ontario. 

Oalr  I  nrlcro  Vr»i«lrcVi i r#»  Snwc_We  are  at  Present  making  a  special  offering  of 
VSdK.  LUUgC  1  Ul  rkolllic  o w  w 3  brecj  SOWSi  several  of  which  have  been  winners  at 
the  winter  fairs.  The  sows  are  special,  and  so  are  the  prices.  Write  us  also  for  young  boars,  ready 
for  service.    We  can  supply  the  best  at  ordinary  prices. 

J.  E.  BRETHOUR  &  NEPHEWS,  Burford,  Ontario 

NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  and  SHORTHORNS 

For  quick  sale — 2  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  sired  by  Primrose  Duke 
107542;  females,  all  ages,  roan  and  reds.  20  sows  from  3  mos.  to  10  mos.  old — some  are  bred  for  March 
and  April  farrowing.    Prices  right.  Long  Distance  Phone. 

A.  A.  COLWILL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 

BERKSHIRES 

Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  all  ages.    English,  Canadian  and  American  strains. 
Can  supply  pairs  not  akin. 
G.  L.  SMITH,  Sanford  Farm  MEADOWVALE,  ONTARIO 

INVERUGIE  TAMWORTHS 

Raise  the  kind  of  bacon  England  wants.    Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow;  big  type  boars,  all 

ages;  pairs  not  akin;  100  to  choose  from. 
LESLIE  HADDEN,  Box  264  Sunderland,  Ontario 
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Founded  1866 


TRAPPERS ! 


FURS  ARE  VALUABLE'   ,T  PAYS  TO  SAFEGUARD  THEM 

It  is  always  advisable  to  ship  to  the  house  of  known 
responsibility  and  age.    We  have  a  reputation  for 

Fair  Grading     High  Prices     Prompt  Payment 

Which  we  always  uphold.    Send  for  our  free  price  list  and  tags. 

THE  LEVIN  FUR  CO. 

Fastest  Growing  Raw  Fur  House  in  Canada 
172  King  East  Dept.  B  Toronto,  Ontario 


'"  nil:      "l!1"'  "j^^^ 


^«;:H!|ii5j-i21»::;ji! 


1^1 


PURITV 


"More  Dread  and  Better  Bread" 


No  Other 
Tele  -ph.  one 
has  all  these 
Features 


You  hear  distinct- 
ly and  with  com- 
fort through  this 
receiver. 


This  push  but- 
ton allows  calling 1 
Central  without 
disturbing  others ) 
on  the  line. 


Flexible  and  durable 
receiver  cord  of 
convenient  length. 


Properly  Packed. 

Packed  individ- 
ually in  substan- 
tial cases,  ready 
to  install,  com- 
plete with  screws 
and  battery  con- 
nectors. 

Weight -32  lbs. 


A  screw-driver  only  is  needed 
to  mount  this  telephone  or 
make  any  adjustment. 


Comfortably  sloped  writing 
shelf  enables  you  to  note 
important  information  as 
received. 


Northern  Efectr/c  Company 


"Makers  of  the  Nation's  Telephones" 
Montreal        Toronto        Windsor  Calgary. 
Halifax  Hamilton      Winnipeg  Edmonton 

Quebec  London         Rcgina  Vancouver 


If  your  commun- 
ity has  no  tele- 
phone system 
write  us.  Our  ex- 
perience Is  at  your 
disposal. 

We  will  help  you 
organize. 


Our  School  Department. 


Three  Fine  Ayrshire  Cows  in  the  Show  Ring. 

Farm  Animals.  Sub-problem     (3) — The    two  classes 

of  cattle  are  the  beef  type  and  the  dairy 

By  Geo.  W.  Hofferd.  type.    What  breeds  have  you  at  home 

That    division    of    elementary    agri-  and  to  which  type  does  each  belong? 

culture   which    is   concerned   with   the  This  must  be  followed  up  by  a  system- 

,      ,  ,        .    ,  .  atizing  lesson  similar  to  that  for  problem 

breeds,  the  care,  the  use  and  the  judging  ^) 

of    farm    animals    is    called    animal        Sub-problem    (4). -What    breeds  of 

husbandry.    The  teacher  will   find,   in  swine   have   you   at   home?    Do  they 

most    localities,    that    boys    and    girls  belong  to  the   lard  or  fat  type  or  to  the 

have  an  immediate  interest  in  this  subject.  bacon<  or  lean  We- 

Where  this  is  not  the  case  one  of  the      ,  Sub-problem  (5),    Do  your  breeds  of 

.     ,        .  .       .        , .    . .     *         ,  sheep   belong   to    lone-wooled,  medium- 

teacher  s  problems  is  to  dignify  the  study  woded  or  fine.woo!ed  types? 

and  engender  an  interest.  Sub-problem  (6)— make  a  list  of  the  I 

To  arouse  an  interest  and  to  sustain  it  different  kinds  of  poultry  kept  at  your 

the  topic  may  be  treated   largely  as  home. 

nature  study  agriculture.    This  will  en-  0n  a  mild  day  let  the  pupils  bring 

able  the  teacher  to  enter  into  the  simple  in  a  specimen  of  hens  and  pigeons  for 

realities  in  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  study  and  cornparison.    Notice  weight 

as  he  helps  and  directs  them  to  organize  color)  le  s>  ear  lob     kind  of  combi  color 

their  old  experiences  and  their  new  in-  0f  skin,  and  size  and  color  of  eggs, 
vestigations.    to    motivate    the    work        „  .       ,  .       ,„«       rT        .     ,  , 
the  following  project-problem   may  be        Sub- problem   (7)      How  should  you 

used,  or  it  may  suggest  others:  care  for  each  class  of  farm  animal? 

What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of      t,Her,e-  th£  teach1er  can.  on}y  discuss  w*h 

the  common   breeds  of  farm  animals,  ^  class  how  the  animals  are  usually 

and  what  is  obtained  from  them?  [ed  and  housed  to  keep  them  healthy 

.         ,  .  ...  .  .  but  it  should  be  made  a  profitable  and 

This  problem  will  not  be  a  project  interesting  lesson.    Some  pupils  can  tell 

unless  the  investigation  is  given  a  natural  a  good  deal  about  the  proper  care> 
setting    How  can  this,  in  a  measure,   be  ,    .  .„  ,    r      .  f  , 

done?  Good  pictures  will  be  found  very  useful 

,   '.  ,  .  ...  to  help  pupils  identify  the  various  breeds 

Write   the    problem    on    the    board.  of  horses>  cattl    shee    swine  and  pouitry. 

Ask  pupils  to  suggest  the  first  thing  to  Mounted  pictures  of  typical  breeds  may 

be  found  out     The  answer  may  be  sub-  be  used  as  a  means  of  testing  a  class  in 

problem  (1),  What  are  the  common  farm  abiHt    to  rec0gnize  breeds, 
animals  and  what  is  obtained  from  them? 

Write  this  sub-problem  on  the  black-   

board.    During    this    first    lesson    help  _  .       ~  - 

pupils  to  organize  their  general  knowledge  FrOtectiVe  Coloring. 

about  the  farm  animals  they  have  at  home        Did  ever  notice  one        ect  in 

The  summary  may  be  as  follows:  ...  .  ..... 

which  we  differ  from  our  animal  friends — 

Animals  Uses  in  our  habit  of  wearing  light  clothes  in 

H°rses  labor,  enjoyment  summer  and  dark  ones  in  winter?  We 

Lows  milk  and  cream,  butter  and  ,        .  it_       ,  , 

cheese  dress  in  contrast  to  the  colors  about  us 

Beef  cattle  beef  and  tallow,  hides  and  while  they  dress  to  match. those  colors. 

hair.  So  here  we  see  a  pretty  bird  dressed  in 

SheeP  W00l,?nd    Skins'    mutton  colored  clothes  for  summer  and  white 

and  tallow.  ,    ,       .        .  *.  . 

Swine  bacon,  ham,  lard.  clothes  for  winter.     That  is  what  we 

Poultry  eggs,  meat,  feathers.  call  protective  coloring.    In  animal  land 

Bees  honey.  there  are  no  laws  and  no  policemen  to 

Foxes  pelts.  protect  the  inhabitants  from  marauders 

and,  sad  to  relate,  the  laws  that  men 

Sub-problem  (2),  Find  out  the  different  make  are  broken   by  other   men.  So 

breeds  of  horses  in  the  school  section,  the  birds  and  beasts  need  some  way  in 

and   the   origin,   type   and   description  which  they  can  have  a  chance  for  security 

of  each.    This  should  be  assigned  for  in  the  midst  of  dangers  that  beset  them, 

investigation  at  home.    Then  the  class-  And  to  dress  so  that  they  match  their 

room  work  can  follow  it  up  by  a  sum-  background  is  the  very  best  way  possible, 

marizing  based  on  the  pupils'  observations.  isn't  it? 


Breed 


Origin 


Type 


Description 


Clydesdale  Scotland  Draft  Usually  bay,  white  face,  one  or 

more  white  feet,  active. 

Perc'heron  France  Draft  Gray  or  black,  compact,  thick  body, 

legs  muscular  with  short  hair. 

Belgian  Belgium  Draft  Roan,  brown,  or  bay,  very  blocky, 

thick  neck. 

Shire  England  Draft  Like  a  Clydesdale,  but  heavier,  with 

a  rounder  body,  slow. 

Thoroughbred  England  Light  The    build    light,    various  colors, 

America  pleasing  appearance,  quick. 

General-Purpose   Dual-Purpose  ..Intermediate    between    the  draft 

and  light  types. 


January  10,  1922 
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A  Review  of  the  Banking  Year 

Sir  John  Aird,  General  Manager  of  The  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce,  addresses  the  Shareholders 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bank. 


THE  contraction  in  business,  to 
which  I  referred  when  address- 
ing you  a  year  ago,  has  con- 
tinued unabated  down  to  the 
present  time;  indeed  it  increased 
in  severity  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  just  closed.  It  has  been 
a  time  «f  testing  for  the  financial  poli- 
cies of  all  business,  and  particularly  of 
banks,  searching  out  the  weak  spots  and 
revealing  the  true  outcome  of  plans 
adopted  undei  much  brighter  auspices. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  much  gratifica- 
tion to  us  to  find  that  policies  adopted 
by  this  Bank  after  full  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  warding  off  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  just  such  a  period  as  the  pres- 
ent, have  proved  as  efficacious  as  wc 
had  hoped,  enabling  us  to  view  the  pres- 
ent with  equanimity  and  to  look  for- 
Bard  to  the  future  with  confidence. 

A  Satisfactory  Showing. 

The  net  profits  of  the  Bank  during 
the  year  amounted  to  §3,116,136,  or 
about  $190,000  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Considering  the  difficulties  with  which 
ihe  situation  has  been  beset,  and  the 
steady  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  all 
business,  resulting  in  our  case  in  a 
smaller  amount  of  loans  on  which  to  earn 
a  profit,  we  venture  to  think  that  you 
will  regard  this  as  a  satisfactory'  show- 
ing. We  have  been  able  to  provide  out 
of  it  the  regular  dividend  of  twelve  per 
cent.,  and  a  bonus  of  one  per  cent.,  paid 
last  December.    We  have  set  aside  $325,- 

000  for  the  very  heavy  burden  of  taxa- 
tion levied  by  the  various  Governments 
under  whose  rule  we  transact  business, 
$500,000  for  Bank  Premises  Account, 
$178,370  for  the  Oncers'  Pension  Fund, 
and  finally  carry  forward  into  next 
year's  accounts  at  the  credit  of  Pro- 
lit  and  Loss,  a  balance  of  $1,946,745  or 
$162,766  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
writing  off  of  $500,000  from  Bank  Pre- 
mises Account  is  in  pursuance  of  our 
expressed  policy  of  carrying  our  pre- 
mises on  our  books  at  approximately  50 
per  cent,  of  their  cost.  We  referred  last 
year  to  having  been  able  to  acquire 
premises  for  several  of  our  branches  in 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America  on 
favorable  terms,  and  the  purchase  price 
of  these  is  reflected  in  this  year's  state- 
ment, accounting  for  the  principal  part 
of  the  increase  in  the  item  of  Bank 
Premises  in  our  balance  sheet. 

Influence  of  Lower  Prices. 

The  decrease  of  somewhat  over  seven 
million  dollars  in  notes  of  the  Bank  in 
circulation,  which  now  amount  to  $23,- 
477,574,  is,  of  course,  the  direct  result 
of  lower  prices  for 'commodities  and  of 
the  contraction  in  the  volume  of  general 
business.  Owing  to  lower  prices  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  money  is  required  to 
handle  a  given  quantity  of  goods  than 
a  year  ago.  The  same  influences  have 
had  their  effect  on  deposits,  which  now 
Band  at  $353,155,200,  of  which  about 
254  millions  bear  interest,  the  balance 
of  99  million  being  non-interest-bearing. 

1  have  aheady  mentioned  the  decrease 
in  the  Bank's  loans,  which  is  a  natural 
accompaniment  of  the  decrease  in  de- 
posits and  circulation.  The  item  of 
Bills  Payable  shows  an  increase,  standing 
now  at  $2,758,126,  or  somewhat  more 
than  double  the  figurps  of  a  year  ago. 
This  reflects  the  retutn  of  more  normal 


conditions  in  the  principal  money  centres 
abroad,  and  is  also  in  a  measure  a  tri- 
bute to  the  standing  of  this  Bank  in  the 
foreign  exchange  markets.  Acceptances 
under  Letters  of  Credit  show  a  large  de- 
crease, owing  to  the  inactivity  of  foreign 
trade  at  the  present  time. 

Strong  Reserves 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  the  Central  Gold 
Reserves,  that  is,  the  Bank's  holdings 
of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  Dominion 
notes,  stands  at  $65,162,871,  and  repre- 
sents an  increase  in  proportion  to  our 
present  liabilities  by  way  of  deposits 
and  note  issue,  from  15.9  per  cent,  to 
17.3  per  cent.  There  has  been  a  similar 
increase  in  the  proportion  between 
"quick  assets"  and  these  liabilities, 
from  48  per  cent,  a  year  ago  to  49  per 
cent,  at  the  close  of  November  last.  We 
have  thought  it  well  to  maintain  ample 
reserves  at  all  times  under  present  un- 
settled conditions.  There  are  several 
important  changes  in  the  items  com- 
prised in  the  term  "quick  assets."  Thus, 
the  amount  of  cheques  on  other  banks 
held  at  the  end  of  November  shows  a 
large  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
figures  of  the  previous  year.  The  reas- 
ons for  this  are,  of  course,  the  general 
inactivity  of  business  and  lower  prices. 

Government  Securities. 

There  have  been  some  considerable 
changes  in  the  Government  securities 
we  hold.  During  the  year  the  British 
Government  continued  to  reduce  its  in- 
debtedness to  the  Canadian  banks  by 
payment  of  the  short  term  securities 
which  the  latter  hold,  and  we  took  the 
opportunity  of  investing  a  corresponding 
sum,  at  the  favorable  rates  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  bond  market,  in  the  se- 
curities issued  by  our  various  provin- 
cial Governments.  During  the  year  we 
paid  off  a  11  our  borrowings  from  the 
Dominion  Government  under  the  Finance 
Act.  Loans  and  Discounts  in  Canada, 
other  than  call  and  short  loans,  amounted 
to  $206,588,328,  and  those  elsewhere  to 
$23,334,479.  We  still  hold  an  outstanding 
position  in  the  first  of  these  two  items, 
which  represents  roughly  the  measure  of 
service  rendered  to  the  commercial  and 
industrial  business  of  Canada  and  to 
its  agricultural  interests.  There  has  been 
an  increase  in  Overdue  Debts,  but  it  is 
small  when  compared  with  the  total 
volume  of  our  business  and  when  the 
conditions  that  prevail  are  taken  into 
consideration.  We  have  provided  amply 
for  all  possible  loss,  and  believe  the 
figures  at  which  this  asset  stands  in  our 
l>ooks  to  be  undoubtedly  conservative. 

Sound  Commercial  Loans. 

Our  total  assets  show  a  decrease  of 
between  10  and  1 1  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  figures  of  a  year  ago,  which  is 
more  than  accounted  for  by  the  decrease 
in  commodity  prices.  At  the  end  of 
November,  1920,  the  total  assets  of  the 
Bank  stood  at  $480,760,000,  and  at  the 
end  of  August  last,  seven  months  later, 
they  had  been  reduced  to  $378,814,000, 
that  is  by  about  $102,000,000,  or  over 
21  per  cent.  This  was  not  caused  by 
any  set  policy  of  contraction  or  enforced 
liquidation,  but  simply  by  the  natural, 
orderly  and  voluntary  payment  of  debts 
by  our  customers  in  the  face  of  the 
depressed  business  situation.  Natural- 
ly, it  affected  our  earning  power  for 
the  time  being,  and  has  resulted  in  lower 
profits  for  the  .year,  hut  wc  look  upon 
il  as  most  strtjking. evidence  as  to  the 


soundness  of  our  commercial  loans  and 
as  to  the  liquid  position  of  our  other 
assets.  It  shows,  too,  that  the  business 
of  the  Bank  is  well  diversified  and  not 
bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  any  one 
industry.  You  will  have  noticed  how- 
ever, from  the  balance  sheet  in  your 
hands  that  the  total  assets  of  the  Bank 
as  at  November  30th  last  amounted  to 
over  $428,000,000.  This  increase  is  owing 
largely  to  our  activities  in  connection 
with  the  movement  of  the  crop  of  last 
autumn. 

Careful  Administration. 

I  should  like  to  lay  frankly  before 
the  shareholders  the  precautions  with 
which  we  have  surrounded  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  trust  committed  to  our 
care,  of  which  that  part  which  bears  the 
ultimate  risk  is  the  money  which  you  as 
shareholders  have  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness. I  wish  to  say  emphatically  that 
the  safety  of  your  investment  does  not 
depend  upon  my  own  unaided  judgment 
nor  upon  that  of  any  other  single  officer 
of  this  institution.  We  have  depart- 
ments at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Calgary, 
Vancouver,  Sherbrooke  and  Halifax, 
for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the 
loans  of  the  Bank.  These  departments 
are  headed  by  senior  officers  of  proved 
judgment  and  experience  in  lending 
money,  and  they  arc  assisted  in  their 
work  by  some  of  the  best  and  brightest 
of  the  younger  men  on  our  staff,  special- 
ly selected  for  the  purpose.  The  train- 
ing these  men  receive  in  these  depart- 
ments in  the  handling  of  credits  is  looked 
upon  as  offering  the  best  opportunity 
this  Bank  can  give  for  future  promotion 
and  usefulness.  Under  the  personal 
guidance  and  oversight  of  the  head  of 
the  department  they  check  and  scrutinize 
the  judgment  exercised  by  the  various 
local  managers  in  making  loans.  In 
addition,  all  loans  or  credits  over  a 
certain  sum  have  to  be  passed  upon  by 
the  Credit  Department  at  Head  Office 
and  by  your  Board  of  Directors.  Every 
year  a  statement  signed  by  three  of  the 
senior  officers  of  the  Head  Of!  ce  in 
charge  of  credits  is  submitted  to  the 
Board,  certifying  that  every  credit  which 
should  come  before  the  Board,  has  been 
submitted  to  it. 

Ample  Provision 

The  procedure  I  have  described  is 
that  which  is  applied  to  all  the  current 
and  active  business  of  the  Bank.  The 
comparatively  small  number  of  accounts 
in  connection  with  which  there  are  slow 
or  dragging  advances,  are  subject  to 
the  additional  test  of  an  annual  review 
by  the  Superintendents  and  the  Chief 
Inspector.  This  takes  place  in  the 
autumn  of  each  year,  and  whenever  in 
the  judgment  of  these  officers  there  is 
doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  collection  of 
the  face  amount  of  any  debt,  full  pro- 
vision for  the  estimated  loss  is  made, 
either  by  writing  down  the  debt  in  the 
books  or  by  setting  aside  ample  pro- 
vision for  it  in  a  contingent  account. 
The  same  procedure  is  applied  to  all  the 
miscellaneous  assets  of  the  Bank, 
such  as  bonds  and  stocks  held  as  invest- 
ments, or  other  items  which  have  come 
into  its  possession  as  security  for  debts 
incurred  to  it.  The  provision  which  is 
thus  made  for  bad  debts  is  so  ample 
that  every  year  a  certain  amount  is  re- 
covered from  debts  previously  written 
off  our  books,  and  we  have  a  special 
organization  in  the  Head  Office  to  look 
after  these  written-off  debts  and  to  see 
that  nothing  is  left  undone  which  is 


necessary  to  protect  the  Bank's  interest 
in  them.  I  should  like  to  repeat  what 
I  drew  attention  to  at  the  beginning  of 
my  address  to-day,  that  the  policies  de- 
liberately adopted  by  this  Bank  to 
govern  its  methods  of  lending  money, 
with  a  view  to  protecting  it  from  bad 
debts,  especially  under  such  adverse 
circumstances  as  we  have  passed  through 
during  the  past  year,  have  proved  most 
effectual,  so  that  the  ratio  of  bad  debts 
to  total  loans  over  a  series  of  years 
shows  a  marked  decrease. 

A  Thorough  Audit. 

As  to  the  auditors'  certificate,  the 
auditors  whom  you  elect  each  year  are 
chartered  accountants  belonging  to  well- 
known  firms  of  established  reputation. 
They  are  voted  each  year  at  these  an- 
nual meetings  a  considerable  sum  for 
their  services,  namely,  $20,000,  and  un- 
doubtedly they  put  forth  their  best  en- 
deavors in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
They  visit  a  number  of  the  principal 
offices  of  the  Bank,  and  in  addition  to 
verifying  the  accuracy  of  the  records, 
and  the  physical  existence  of  the  cash 
and  securities  held  as  investments  or  as 
collateral  for  loans,  they  carefully  ex- 
amine the  annual  review  of  all  slow  or 
dragging  loans  and  investments  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  and  for  their  own  satis- 
faction are  placed  in  possession  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  our  estimate  of  the 
value  of  such  assets  is  based.  If  this 
does  not  satisfy  them,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  make  such  independent  investigations 
as  their  judgment  may  dictate.  In  our 
opinion  their  work  is  well  and  thoroughly 
done. 

A  Difficult  Year 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  year 
through  which  we  have  just  passed  was 
undoubtedly  a  difficult  one.  Irregulari- 
ties here  and  there  in  the  progress  of  de- 
flation show  that  the  process  is  not  yet 
fully  completed.  The  burden  ol'  taxa- 
tion is  a  heavy  one  made  unduly  so  by 
inequitable  distribution.  It  would  be 
well  if  our  Governments  would  direct 
taxation  more  at  what  people  are  spend- 
ing and  less  at  what  they  are  saving.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  high  munici- 
pal taxes  are  one  of  the  influences  that 
keep  up  rents  and  retail  prices,  just  as 
taxes  on  profits  keep  up  the  prices  of 
manufactured  goods.  The  lack  of  capital 
accumulations  and  the  high  level  of 
wages  also  function  in  the  manner  of 
taxes  on  employment,  tending  to  in- 
crease the  unemployment  which  has  been 
so  prevalent.  In  these  and  other  ways 
the  return  of  prosperity  is  being  held 
back. 

Improving  Prospect. 

Yet  the  position  has  undoubtedly  im- 
proved in  many  respects.  The  doubt  as 
to  the  future  so  widespread  a  year  ago 
has  largely  disappeared.  The  stocks  of 
goods  produced  at  a  high  cost  have  been 
steadily  reduced  by  consumption,  even 
if  often  disposed  of  at  a  loss.  The  pro- 
blem, of  production  at  lower  costs,  which 
for  a  time  seemed  so  baffling,  appears 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  solved.  The 
soil  and  other  natural  resources  of  Canada 
are  as  ready  as  ever  to  respond  to  the 
efforts  of  her  people.  If  business  seems 
at  present  to  be  more  or  less  in  a 
condition  of  suspended  animation,  any 
change  which  takes  place  must  surely 
be  for  the  better,  and  at  any  moment 
it  may  awake  to  new  life  and  prosperity. 
Granted  a  favorable  harvest  in  the 
coming  year,  we  may  confidently  look 
for  a  steady  return  to  more  normal  con- 
ditions. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Clean  up  the  down  timbers  in  the  woodlot  but  spare 
the  young  growing  stuff  and  underbrush. 


Farmers  who  obtain  their  supplies  of  seeds  early 
this  year  and  insist  on  having  the  best  will  be  making 
no  mistake. 


There  will  be  little  excuse  in  most  parts  of  Ontario, 
for  large  manure  piles  in  the  barnyards  next  spring, 
The  winter  has  been  favorable  for  the  removal  of  manure 
to  the  fields. 


There  will  be  a  large  quantity  of  light  grain  sown  next 
spring  that  ought  to  be  crushed  and  fed.  Don't  allow 
last  season's  reverses  to  prejudice  the  success  of  next 
season's  operations. 


A  dose  of  medicine  in  time  often  saves  the  life  of  an 
animal.  Don't  delay  treatment  or  put  off  calling  the 
veterinarian  when  any  member  of  the  herd  or  flock 
is  stricken  with  an  ailment. 


Farmers  organizations  of  long  standing  cannot 
thrive  and  render  the  service  expected  of  them  unless 
they  give  consideration  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and 
bring  their  programs  into  alignment. 


Any  time  during  February  or  March  is  suitable  for 
taking  an  inventory  of  the  business.  When  checking 
over  the  implements  do  not  neglect  to  note  where  re- 
pairs are  needed  or  new  parts  necessary. 


Feeding  good  grain  and  fodder  to  scrub  stock  is 
poor  business,  but  when  these  scrubs  are  obliged  to 
share  the  spoils  with  lice  and  other  vermin  the  outlook 
for  reasonable  returns  is  dark  indeed. 


The  big  thing  now  is  not  so  much  to  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  but  to  sell  the  grass 
at  a  reasonable  price  and  be  able  to  buy  necessities  with 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  money  a  farmer  has. 


A  good  ice  harvest  will  help  to  increase  the  selling 
value  of  next  season's  dairy  production.  The  value  of 
ice  lies  in  its  influence  on  the  quality  of  other  farm  pro- 
ducts and  its  usefulness  in  preserving  articles  of  food 
for  home  consumption.  • 


A  thorough  system  of  hog  grading  cannot  be  brought 
into  operation  on  May  1  unless  farmers  desire  it,  and 
co-operate;  neither  will  the  10  per  cent,  premium  on 
selects  become  universally  effective  and  reach  the 
producers'  pockets  unless  they  demand  it. 


Prairie  farmers  are  asking  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Wheat  Board  under  the  Chairmanship  of  James 
Stewart.  The  wheat  Board  liberated  wheat  growers 
from  the  machinations  of  the  grain  exchange  and  re- 
turned to  them  the  value  of  their  wheat  minus  the  cost 
of  marketing,  which  was  only  a  mere  trifle.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  West,  where  conditions  were  never  more 
trying,  should  again  turn  to  the  Wheat  Board  and  seek, 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos? 


There  is  plenty  of  native  material  for  planting  and 
beautifying  homes  and  rural  districts  in  Ontario.  All 
that  is  needed  is  an  aroused  interest  in  this  very  import- 
ant matter  of  home  surroundings  and  the  beautification 
of  school-grounds,  church-yards  and  all  spots  where  a 
tree,  shrub  or  plant  will  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  landscape.  The  Women's  Institutes  are  doing  good 
work  in  this  connection  and  the  machinery  operated 
by  the  Horticultural  Association  is  available  for  more 
general  use. 


Annual  Sweet  Clover. 

More  than  a  little  interest  has  been  aroused  over 
the  claims  made  for  Hubam  or  annual  white-blossom 
sweet  clover.  Those  who  have  experimented  with  it 
successfully  and  have  seed  for  sale,  naturally  commend 
it  to  farmers  generally,  but  Canadian  experimental 
farms  or  stations  have  not,  as  yet,  gathered  sufficient 
conclusive  data  to  either  recommend  or  condemn  it. 
Reports  emanating  from  United  States  experiment 
stations  are  conflicting.  Some  make  extravagant 
claims  for  it,  while  others  condemn  it  as  a  freak  crop 
which  has  been  too  generously  boosted.  We  have 
published  articles  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  to 
this  new  annual  forage  crop,  and  these  articles  have 
been  contributed  by  Ontario  farmers  who  have  tried 
it  on  their  own  fields.  However,  the  testing  period 
has  just  begun,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  pass  judgment 
until  Hubam  has  been  thoroughly  tried  in  Canada 
under  our  varying  conditions. 

Just  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  offering  a  word  -of 
criticism  of  our  experimentalists,  who  should  have  had 
this  matter  in  hand  and  be  prepared  to  issue  an  interim 
report,  at  least,  on  Hubam.  Experimentalists  exhibit 
a  tendency  to  ignore  what  others  are  doing,  and  as  a 
consequence  are  too  frequently  found  in  the  wake  of 
progress. 

In  the  last  analysis  farmers  must  confirm  or  refute, 
on  their  own  farms,  the  findings  of  our  experimental 
stations,  and  anyone  interested  in  annual  sweet  clover 
could  easily  test  its  possibilities  this  coming  season. 
One  pound  of  seed  will  plant  one  acre  in  drills,  and  this 
will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  reveal  the  growing  habits 
and  nature  of  the  product.  We  are  making  arrange- 
ments to  carry  on  several  tests  at.  Weldwood  Farm. 
We  want  to  know  how  it  acts  when  sown  with  a  nurse 
crop,  when  sown  alone,  what  is  its  value  as  a  hay  or 
pasture  crop,  will  it  smother  weeds  or  be  smothered  by 
them,  being  an  annual  will  it  propagate  itself  and  be- 
come a  nuisance,  and  we  desire  to  know  just  how  it 
compares  with  the  biennial  sweet  clover.  In  the  mean- 
time we  reserve  judgment  on  Hubam,  and  hope  that  a 
large  number  of  experiments  conducted  throughout 
Canada  in  1922  will  reveal  the  actual  value  of  this 
annual  sweet  clover. 


Ontario  Dairymen's  Associations, 

The  Directors  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of 
Eastern  Ontario  were  given  a  few  uncomfortable  facts 
to  digest  when  they  met  at  the  close  of  the  recent 
convention  at  Ottawa.  On  behalf  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  whose  Department  makes  an  annual  grant 
of  $2,500  toward  the  work  of  the  Association,  G.  A. 
Putnam,  Director  of  Dairying,  pointed  out  clearly  that 
the  Association  last  year  had  a  membership  of  only  107 
members,  from  whom  the  net  receipts  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Association  amounted  to  less  than  $25.  He  further 
pointed  out  that  officers'  salaries  and  the  expenses  of  all 
the  officers  and  directors  amounted  to  more  than  $1,200, 
and  very  clearly  indicated  that  instead  of  the  grant 
being  increased,  as  some  suggested,  to  take  care  of  the 
deficit  of  over  $400,  the  Government  was  more  likely 
to  decrease  or  withdraw  it. 

There  is  plenty  that  could  be  said  in  connection 
with  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  Eastern  Ontario, 
but  the  thought  that  impresses  itself  upon  us  now  is 
that  both  this  organization  and  its  sister  organization 
in  Western  Ontario,  are  more  or  less  out  of  harmony 
with  this  day  and  age.  At  each  annual  convention  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  summing  up  of  the  dairy  situation 
in  Ontario  that  is  not  given  elsewhere;  each  organ- 
ization makes  prosecutions  for  the  adulteration  of  milk 
and  receives  it  share  of  the  fines;  but  it  is  idle  to  argue 
that  any  government  is  justified  in  granting  $4,500 
annually  of  public  funds,  in  addition  to  over  $1,600 
from  prosecutions  (1921)  for  these  purposes.  No  in- 
telligent person  will  deny  that  20  years  ago  these 


organizations  fulfilled  a  very  useful  purpose,  but  to-day 
they  are  really  not  representative  of  anything  except 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Other  organizations 
have  arisen  to  do  Hie  work  they  could  not  do,  and  still 
others  will  probably  arise.  It  were  idle  to  cling  to  the 
memory  of  past  usefulness  without  moving  to  meet 
the  present  needs.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has 
invited  the  Western  Association  to  meet  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Dairy  Building  at  the  0.  A.  C, 
next  winter,  and  our  suggestion  is  that  the  Eastern 
Association  be  brought  there  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
the  occasion  could  be  made  one  of  opportunity  for  re- 
organizing along  more  economical  and  useful  lines. 


Saving  Farm  Machinery. 

The  past  few  years,  difficult  ones  in  many  ways, 
have  taught  some  valuable  lessons,  and  not  least  among 
these  is  the  care  of  farm  machinery.  Farming  has 
been  carried  on,  during  the  last  five  years,  without 
the  extensive  purchase  of  farm  implements  that  marked 
the  five-year  period  immediately  preceding.  This  is 
not  an  era  of  rapid  progress  so  far  as  agriculture  is 
concerned.  Farming  is  just  holding  its  own,  and  in 
some  places  there  is  evidence  of  backsliding.  No  in- 
dustry can  stand  still;  it  must  either  progress  or  go  back. 
We  believe  that  farms,  in  the  main,  are  not  as  well 
tilled  as  they  were  fifteen  years  ago,  they  are  not  as 
clean,  and  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  is  not  so 
strongly  emphasized.  This  is  not  altogether  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  new  and  up-to-date  farm  machinery, 
but  new  implements  are  badly  needed,  and  when 
economic  conditions  become  adjusted  and  balance 
restored  there  is  likely  to  be  an  orgy  of  buying  such  as 
Eastern  Canada  has  never  yet  experienced.  Never- 
theless, the  experiences  of  the  past  few  years  have 
taught  a  valuable  lesson.  Bolts,  tightened,  lost  nuts 
replaced,  a  little  paint  applied,  and  the  machinery 
sheltered  from  sun  and  weather  have  prolonged  and,  in 
some  cases,  doubled  the  life  of  thousands  of  farm  imple- 
ments. It  has  been  and  is  good  policy  to  purchase 
new  and  larger  implements  when  labor  conditions  force 
the  farmer  to  rely  more  on  his  own  efforts;  neither  is  it 
unwise  to  buy  up-to-date  equipment  in  order  to  operate 
the  farm  more  in  accordance  with  modern  teaching 
and  modern  demands,  but  farmers  have  actually 
squandered  millions  of  dollars  by  neglecting  to  care  for 
the  machinery  they  had.  It  would  be  conservative  to 
say  that  the  average  life  of  farm  machinery  would 
be  lengthened  by  one-half  if  farmers  would  keep  all 
parts  tight,  bearing  surfaces  well  oiled,  wooden  pieces 
thoroughly  painted,  and  the  equipment  reasonably  well 
sheltered  when  not  in  use.  The  past  five  years  have 
taught  many  lessons,  and  one  of  these  is  the  possibility 
of  saving  money  by  saving  the  farm  implements. 


Meeting  Competition  in  Farm 
Products. 

Canada  will  never  compete  successfully  with  Den- 
mark and  Ireland  in  the  bacon  market,  or  with  New 
Zealand  in  high-class  dairy  products,  until  we  cease  to 
look  on  this  matter  of  competition  as  a  problem  for 
the  Federal  Government  alone  to  solve.  Ottawa 
should  grease  the  rails  with  required  legislation  and 
establish  national  standards  and  brands  as  required, 
but  the  problem  of  meeting  competition  will  best  be 
solved  by  the  provinces  organizing  themselves  down  to 
the  townships  and  communities.  Canada  is  too  big 
an  expanse  of  country  and  too  sparsely  settled  with 
producers  to  be  enthused  and  welded  into  one  big 
co-operative  community  like  Denmark  or  New  Zealand. 
Denmark  is  no  larger  than  a  corner  of  Ontario,  and  all 
the  countries  where  national  brands  mean  much  to  the 
trade  and  co-operation  is  most  successful  seem  to  have 
the  advantage  of  being  small.  We  can  meet  this 
situation  in  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only,  that  is  by 
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considering  provinces  as  units  for  purposes  of  organ- 
ization, and  each  one  going  at  production  as  though  it 
were  competing  alone  with  these  rivals  across  the  seas. 
This,  however,  would  not  relieve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  any  responsibility.  Markets,  transportation, 
national  standards,  inspection,  trade  commissioners 
overseas,  etc.,  are  all  Federal  duties,  but  the  organization 
for  volume  and  quality  of  product  to  meet  the  de- 
mands is  primarily  provincial  work.  The  authorities 
at  Ottawa  are  saying  what  Canada  should  do  and  the 
provincial  authorities  are  saying,  "Hear!  Hear!"  But' 
that  does  nothing  to  meet  competition. 

Ontario  is  big  enough  and  productive  enough  in 
herself  to  compete  with  Denmark  and  New  Zealand. 
Why  not  focus  on  Ontario  or  Quebec,  both  heavy  pro- 
ducers of  swine  and  dairy  products,  and  here  perfect 
organization  for  the  production  of  volume  and  quality? 
These  two  Provinces  could  be  organized  and  should 
be  organized  down  to  the  township  and  community, 
and  then  we  could  turn  out  enough  bacon  hogs  and  high- 
class  dairy  products  to  elevate,  to  full  mast,  the  Cana- 
dian trade  banner  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 


The  Runaway. 

By  Allan  McDiarmid. 

"Talking  about  narrow  escapes,"  said  the  man  from 
Manitoba,  who  was  spending  the  winter  with  friends 
"down  East,"  "I've  had  my  share  of  them  since  I 
went  West  in  the  spring  of  nineteen  four.  From  'bust- 
ing broncos'  to  getting  lost  in  a  blizzard  on  the  prairie, 
I've  experienced  about  all  the  dangers  that  a  man  can 
run  into  in  such  a  highly  civilized  country  as  this  is 
supposed  to  be. 

But  the  closest  call  I  ever  had  came  to  me  just  last 
year.  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  I  knew  how  to  take 
care  of  myself  at  last,  after  all  I  had  gone  through, 
but  a  man  never  knows  what  risk  he  will  take  until  the 
chance  comes.  Then  he  forgets  all  his  wife's  warnings 
and  his  own  resolutions  to  be  careful. 

One  night  last  July  a  thunderstorm  came  up  from 
the  southwest,  shortly  after  I  had  gone  to  bed.  There 
was  a  strong  wind  with  it  and  I  began  to  wonder  if  my 
old  shack  was  going  to  stand  the  strain.  And  there  was 
my  barn,  too,  that  I  had  built  ten  years  before.  It  had 
been  badly  racked  by  the  winds,  already,  and  I  was  never 
certain  that  I  wouldn't  have  to  get  out  a  search-warrant, 
after  some  of  our  cyclones,  and  go  hunting  for  it  through 
the  next  township. 

But  just  then  I  heard  a  sound  that  made  me  hustle 
out  of  bed  and  into  my  clothes  with  as  little  loss  of  J:ime 


as  I  could  manage.  A  steady  roar  from  the  direction  of 
the  barn,  that  I  could  hear  even  above  the  gale  that  was 
blowing,  told  me  what  had  happened.  My  windmill, 
that  I  had  put  up  the  year  before  at  a  cost  of  over  a 
hundred  dollars,  had  swung  into  the  wind,  in  some 
manner,  and  was  running  away.  If  I  didn't  soon  get 
it  stopped  the  chances  were  that  it  would  smash  itself 
into  a  thousand  pieces. 

My  windmill  had  been  put  up  in  the  old-fashioned 
style.  That  is,  a  single  post  had  been  erected  above 
the  barn  roof,  with  a  cross-piece  on  it  to  serve  as  a 
ladder,  and  the  wheel  placed  on  top  of  this  post,  which 
was  about  twenty  feet  high.  Just  under  the  wheel  was 
a  platform  about  four  feet  square,  with  a  hole  in  it 
large  enough  for  a  man  to  get  through,  whenever  the 
machine  had  to  be  oiled  or  repaired.  There  was  a  wire 
extending  from  the  ground  up  to  the  wheel,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  it  in  and  out  of  gear.  But  when  I 
reached  the  barn  I  found  that  this  wire  would  no  longer 
work.    Something  seemed  to  be  disconnected. 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to  climb  the  post  and  get 
through  the  trap-door,  on  to  the  platform.  I  had  the 
idea  that  I  could  fix  whatever  was  broken  and  put  the 
windmill  out  of  gear  in  a  minute. 

The  night  was  pretty  dark,  but,  as  soon  as  I  got  up 
there,  I  saw  that  nothing  I  could  do  would  stop  that 
wheel.  A  casting  had  been  broken  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  and  that  meant  the  wheel  would  run  until  the  wind 
died  down  or  it  was  blown  away. 

When  I  made  this  discovery  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  safest  place  for  me  was  on  the  ground,  and  I 
turned  to  descend  by  the  same  way  that  1  had  come  up. 
But  just  then  the  wind  shifted  a  little  and  the  wheel 
turned  far  enough  to  be  directly  over  the  hole  in  the 
platform.  I  couldn't  get  down  while  it  was  there,  of 
course.  It  was  making,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  about  five 
hundred  revolutions  a  minute,  and  I  would  have  been  cut 
into  pieces  if  it  had  ever  got  hold  of  me.  All  I  could  do 
was  to  hang  on  and  wait  until  the  wind  changed  again. 

It  changed,  all  right,  but  not  for  long.  It  seemed, 
now,  to  be  blowing  from  all  directions  at  once,  and  to  be 
getting  stronger  every  minute.  The  wheel  kept  swinging 
back  and  forth,  over  that  hole,  so  regularly  that  I  didn't 
dare  to  go  near  it.  In  fact,  it  kept  me  busy  dodging 
that  wheel,  without  attending  to  anything  else.  The 
darkness  had  increased  and  I  could  barely  see  the 
thing  as  it  swung  towards  me  and  then  away  again. 

If  there's  any  such  miracle  possible  as  having  one's 
heart  in  their  mouth,  that's  where  mine  was  for  the  next 
two  hours.  I  was  twenty  feet  above  the  barn  roof,  on  a 
platform  where  there  was  barely  room  to  turn,  and  the 
wind  apparently  tryirfff  its  best  to  carry  me  from  my 
perch  and  lay  me  out  on  the  ground  below. 

I  had  heard  some  people  speak  of  an  experience  in 
which  the  minutes  seemed  like  hours.  To  me,  up  on 
that  windmill,  it  seemed  as  though  about  three  weeks 
had  elapsed  since  I  had  left  my  good,  warm  bed  to  come 
on  the  fool's  errand  of  trying  to  save  my  windmill  at  the 
risk  of  my  neck. 

However,  at  the  end  of  what  turned  out,  afterwards, 
to  have  been  a  little  over  two  hours,  the  wind  swung  a 
shade  further  to  the  west  and  the  wheel  moved  from  over 
the  hole  in  my  trap  and  seemed  to  be  holding  steady 
for  a  few  seconds.  It  looked  like  a  chance  for  life  and 
I  took  it. 

Rolling  myself  over  I  fairly  dropped  through  that 
hole,  and  you  may  bet  all  you  like  on  the  fact  that  I 
made  better  time  getting  back  to  earth  than  I  had  on 
the  trip  up. 

I  was  soon  back  in  bed  again,  telling  myself  that  the 
whole  works,  barn  included,  could  go  back  to  old  Ontario 
again,  if  it  liked,  for  all  me.  I'd  had  all  the  excitement 
I  wanted  for  one  night. 

The  next  day  was  fine  and  I  got  the  windmill  re- 
paired and  in  good  running  order.  But  I  let  another 
fellow  do  the  climbing.  There  was  a  sort  of  weakness 
in  my  knees  that  I  was  afraid  might  interfere  with  my 
going  up  that  ladder  again. 

But  I  have  yet  to  tell  you  the  funny  part  of  the 
story.  About  a  month  later  we  had  another  storm. 
Not  so  bad  as  the  first  one  but,  still,  bad  enough.  It 
came  on  about  three  in  the  afternoon;  rain,  hail  and 
wind. 

I  had  been  working  in  the  field  with  a  couple  of  my 
men  and,  when  it  started  to  rain  we  headed  for  the  house. 
By  the  time  we  had  reached  it  the  wind  was  blowing  hard 
enough  to  set  me  worrying  about  my  buildings  again. 
In  the  West  we  are  all  in  a  position  to  sympathize  with 
the  old  farmer  who,  so  the  story  goes,  was  asked  if  a 
recent  cyclone  had  damaged  his  barn  very  much.  "  I 
can't  tell  you",  he  replied,  "I  haven't  found  the  darn 
thing  yet." 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was  just  beginning  to  worry 
about  what  that  wind  was  going  to  do  to  my  property 
when  we  heard  a  crash  from  the  direction  of  the  barn. 
We  ran  out,  expecting  to  see  the  whole  building  flat 
on  the  ground.  But  for  once  the  worst  hadn't  happened. 
The  barn  was  standing,  solid  as  ever,  apparently,  but 
where  that  old  windmill  had  stood  nothing  was  visible 
but  a  hole  in  the  barn  roof.  It  had  gone  down  before 
a  wind  that  wasn't  half  as  strong  as -what  it  had  stood  up 
against  the  night  I  was  perched  on  it  for  those  two 
mortal  hours. 

Why  it  happened  so  I  cannot  tell.  The  only  reason 
I  can  think  of  is  that  1  must  have  been  born  to  be  hung 
and,  therefore,  able  to  dodge  all  the  other  dangers  that 
beset  my  pathway. 

There  are  some  who  try  to  make  us  believe  that  the 
life  of  the  farmer  is  the  most  peaceful  and  least  perilous 
of  all  the  trades  and  professions.  But  I  doubt  it  very 
much.  I  sometimes  think  that  *  farmer  stands  about 
as  many  chances  of  getting  hurt,  or  of  being  knocked  out 
entirely,  as  any  man  on  earth,  unless  it  might  be  the 
captain  of  a   machine-gun  crew.    I'll  admit  that  that's 


one  poor  risk  for  an  insurance  company,  all  right  enough. 
But,  short  of  this  .and  handling  dynamite,  perhaps, 
I  know  of  no  occupation  that  has  farming  beaten  for 
the  many  different  risks  that  go  along  with  it.  You 
get  them  all,  from  bad  whiskey  to  runaway  windmills. 


Nature's  Diary. 

by  a.  brooker  klugh,  m.a. 
The  Productivity  of  the  Sea. 

The  "Harvest  of  the  Sea"  is  a  term  which  has  been 
frequently  used  in  referring  to  the  fish  and  other  marine 
organisms  which  are  brought  ashore  for  man's  con- 
sumption, but  it  is  only  within  very  recent  years  that 
any  definite  knowledge  has  been  obtained  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  sea  which  makes  this  harvest  possible. 
Yet  a  knowledge  of  the  productivity  of  the  sea  is  of 
considerable  economic  importance,  since  it  is  the  only 
real  basis  for  intelligent  regulation  of  fishery  operationst 
and  for  all  efforts  to  maintain  an  undiminished  supply 
of  marine  products. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
estimate  the  productivity  of  the  sea,  since  all  such 
direct  methods  as  are  used  in  estimating  the  productivity 
of  the  land  are  naturally  out  of  the  question.  In  the 
case  of  the  sea,  the  estimates  are  based  on — (1)  quanti- 
tative plancton  investigations,  (2)  fishing  experiments, 
(3)  commercial  fishery  statistics. 

Before  any  idea  can  be  obtained  of  this  matter, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  conception  of  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  plancton.  The  word  plancton 
is  a  collective  term  for  all  the  minute  free-floating  or 
free-swimming  organisms  found  in  water.  Most  of  the 
plants  and  animals  which  make  up  the  plancton  are 
microscopic.  We  look  out  over  the  ocean  and  we 
are  likely  to  regard  it  as  a  "waste  of  waters,"  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  it  is  a  "sea  of 
life"  every  drop  of  which  has  its  vegetable  and  animal 
inhabitants.  The  plants  of  the  plancton,  chiefly  the 
peculiar  algae  with  shells  of  silica  known  as  diatoms, 
are  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  life  in  the  sea,  just  as 
pasturage  is  the  basis  of  all  life  on  land.  Just  as  we 
say  "all  flesh  is  grass,"  so  we  can  quite  as  truly  say 
"all  fish  are  diatoms,"  for  if  we  trace  the  chain  of  food 
relation  of  fishes  backwards  we  find  that  one  fish  may 
eat  another  fish,  this  fish  may  feed  on  stilj  smaller  fish, 
these  in  turn  feed  on  small  crustaceans,  which  live  on 
diatoms.  If  the  chain  leads  us  through  other  organisms, 
such  as  the  shell-fish,  we  arrive  ultimately  at  the  same 
fundamental  food-source — the  plants  of  the  plancton. 
The  plants  of  the  plancton,  then,  are  the  "pasturage 
of  the  ocean." 

Now  if  we  know  what  quantity  of  plant  plancton 
per  unit  volume  occurs  in  the  sea,  and  if  we  knew  what 
quantity  of  this  fundamental  foodstuff  is  needed  to 
maintain  a  certain  population  of  animals  in  the  sea, 
we  shall  be  able  to  gauge  the  productivity  of  the  sea 
with  the  approximate  exactness  that  a  farmer  can 
estimate  how  many  cattle  a  certain  piece  of  pasture 
can  maintain.  A  considerable  mass  of  data  concerning 
marine  plancton  has  accumulated,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  some  very  in- 
teresting estimates  of  the  amount  of  food-substance 
produced  annually  by  the  plancton  have  been  made. 
Thus  Hensen  determined  that  in  the  Baltic  the  plancton 
produced  150  grams  of  dry  organic  matter  per  year  for 
each  square  metre  of  sea  surface. 

The  results  of  fishing  experiments  off  the  Lancashire 
coast  show  that  there  are  from  20  to  200  animals, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  plaice  (10  inches  long) 
to  that  of  a  scud  (\i  inch  long)  on  every  square  metre 
of  the  sea  bottom,  and  Johnstone,  in  "The  Conditions 
of  Life  in  the  Sea,"  states  that  a  mussel  bed  may  hive 
as  many  as  16,000  mussels  per  square  foot. 

Fishery  statistics  show  that  in  one  year  951,900 
tons  of  fish  are  caught  in  the  North  Sea,  and  as  the  area 
of  this  sea  is  547,623  square  metres,  the  yield  of  fish  is 
15  lbs.  per  acre.  In  the  case  of  in-shore  fisheries,  the 
yield  is  greater,  being  79  lbs.  of  fish  per  acre  in  More- 
combe  Bav  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  the  revenue 
being  about  $4  per  acre.  The  mussel  fisheries  of  the 
latter  locality  yield  86  cwts.  per  acre,  representing  a 
value  of  about  $70. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  amount  of  flesh  produced 
per  acre  on  cultivated  land  and  in  the  sea.  Biebahn 
states  that  an  average  of  66.8  pounds  of  beef  are  pro- 
duced per  acre.  The  in-shore  fisheries  of  Morecombe 
Bay  yield  71.2  pounds  of  flesh  per  acre,  the  unculti- 
vated mussel  beds  of  Conway,  Wales,  produce  3,200 
pounds  of  flesh  per  acre,  and  cultivated  mussel  beds 
yield  6,400  pounds  per  acre  per  annum. 

If  we  compare  the  amounts  of  dry,  organic  sub- 
stance produced  on  land  and  in  the  sea,  we  find  that 
cultivated  land  averages  1,360  pounds  per  acre,  culti- 
vated mussel  beds  912  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  plancton 
of  the  Baltic  1,200  pounds  per  acre. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  sea  is  far  from  being  a  "waste 
of  waters,"  and  that  an  acre  of  sea-bottom  is  about  as 
productive  as  an  acre  of  cultivated  land. 


Approximately  three-quarters  of  Canada's  exports 
are  agricultural  products.  Does  it  not  seem  reasonable 
that  we  should  have  a  Bureau  of  Markets  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  promote  trade  and  expand 
markets,  rather  than  depend  upon  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  which  is  organized  more  especially 
from  the  viewpoint  of  trade  in  manufactured  commodi- 
ties? 
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The  Value  of  Winter  Egg  Production. 


By  M.  A.  Jull,  Macdonald  College,  P.  Q. 


THE  profits  derived  from  the  farm  Mock  depend 
not  merely  on  how  many  eggs  are  laid,  but  also 
when  they  are  laid,  because  the  price  received  for 
the  eggs  is  a  very  material  factor  affecting  the  net  in- 
come from  feed  and  labor.  Farm  flock  profits,  there- 
fore, are  almost  in  direct  relation  to  winter  egg 
production.  Farmers  have  never  had  much  difficulty 
in  getting  their  hens  to  lay  from  March  to  September, 
but  this  is  the  season  of  low  prices,  and  it  is  really  be- 
cause farmers  are  not  accustomed  to  getting  eggs  from 
September  to  March  that  they  take  less  interest  in 
their  flocks  than  they  otherwise  would. 

The  first  thing  for  the  farmer  to  hear  in  mind  is 
that  good  hens  can  and  do  lay  well  from  September 
to  March.  The  next  thing  for  him  to  realize  is  the 
relative  value  of  eggs  produced  at  that  time  as  com- 
pared with  any  other  time  of  the  year.  The  records 
of  the  hens  in  the  photographs  accompanying  this 
article  demonstrate  the  facts  mentioned  above  very 
clearly.  Considering  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
first,  it  will  be  seen  that  No.  2114  laid  128  eggs  in  the 
year,  No.  2110  laid  197  eggs  and  No.  1269  laid  235  eggs 
or  107  eggs  more  than  No.  2114.  The  accompanying 
large  table  gives  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  hen, 
with  the  price  per  dozen  and  the  value  of  the  eggs  for 
each  month. 

Turning  now  to  the  Rhode  Island  Reds,  it  will  be 
seen  that  No.  2659  laid  only  129  eggs  in  her  pullet 
year,  but  this  is  still  about  50  eggs  more  than  the 
average  farm  hen  lays.  Then  No.  2679  laid  223  eggs, 
and  No.  61  laid  240  eggs,  or  over  three  times  as  many 
as  the  average  farm  hen. 

Now  what  does  the  table  show?  In  the  first  place, 
it  shows  that  some  hens  can  and  do  lay  well  from 
September  to  March.  Of  course,  the  records  of  only 
six  birds  are  given,  but  I  thought  it  better  to  illustrate 
this  point  with  a  few  records  first.  To  further  illustrate 
the  point,  however,  the  average  winter  production  from 
November  1st  to  February  28th  is  -  given  of  groups 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 
at  the  Poultry  Department  of  Macdonald  College. 
Therefore,  there  can  be  no  question  about  well-bred 
birds  laying  well  during  the  season  of  high-priced  eggs, 
providing  they  are  given  good  attention.  My  point 
here  is  that  almost  any  farmer  can  get  just  as  good 
results  in  winter  egg  production  as  we  can. 

Next,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  eggs  produced, 
I  realize  that  many  farmers  may  be  startled  to  learn 
that  a  hen  on  the  farm  can  actually  produce  ten  dollars' 
worth  in  one  year.  But  such  is  quite  possible,  and  since 
the  price  received  for  eggs  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  directly  affects  the  total  value,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  analyze  the  situation  briefly.  I  expect  that  many 
farmers  will  question  the  price  per  dozen  for  the  dif- 
ferent months  which  are  given  in  the  tables  of  the 
individual  records.  And  the  farmers  who  do  the  most 
questioning  in  regard  to  prices  will  doubtless  be  the 
ones  who  take  but  little  interest  in  their  farm  flocks, 
regarding  chickens  as  scavengers;  giving  them  free 
range  about  the  farm  buildings,  implement  sheds  and 
straw  stacks  and  not  providing  them  with  a  comfort- 
able laying  house;  feeding 
them  scantily  on  buck- 
wheat, bran  and  shorts  = 

instead   of   liberally  on 

egg-producing  rations; 

and  keeping  so  few  that 

no  advantage  is  taken  of 

improved  methods  of  mar- 
keting   what    eggs  are 

produced.  Now  the  prices 

given  in  the  tables  above 

are  the  wholesale  jobbing 

prices,  except  the  winter 

prices  which  are  quoted 

lower  than  was  actually 

the  case  for  fresh  eggs  on 

the  Toronto  and  Montreal 

markets  last  year.  Prices 

were  a  little  higher  last 

year  than  for  the  same 

periods  this  year.  Look 

up  the  prevailing  prices  on 

the  Toronto  and  Montreal 

markets  during  Novem- 
ber  and   the   first  two 

weeks  in  December,  1921, 


for  "Specials,"  which  are  the  best  grade  of  eggs  passed 
through  the  regular  trade  channels.  Strictly-fresh 'eggs 
passing  direct  from  producer  to  consumer  are  superior 
in  quality  to  "Specials,"  and  command  a  higher  price 
than  the  retail  prices  quoted  here.  There  are  hundreds 
of  farmers  who  can  ship  their  eggs  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  prices  suggested  above  will  indicate  the 
distinct  advantage  of  getting  as  near  to  the  consumer 
as  possible.  One  important  feature  to  observe  will  be 
the  increase  in  spread  as  the  season  advances  between 
the  wholesale  prices  to  retailers  and  the  retail  price  to 
consumers.  For  instance,  for  the  second  week  in 
December  of  1921  the  wholesale  jobbing  price  of  fresh 
eggs  was  90  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  retail  price  was 
SI. 10  to  $1.25  per  dozen.  In  other  words,  consumers 
were  paying  up  to  $1.25  per  dozen  for  eggs  of  similar 
quality  which  you  can  and  should  produce  right  on  your 
own  farm. 

November  to  February  Production. 


Breed 

No. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

B.  R  

67 

42.51 

B.  R  

155 

47.34 

B.  R  

135 

37.34 

B.  R  

137 

49.54 

R.  I.  R  

23 

56.12 

R.  I.  R  

38 

47.40 

R.  I.  R  

43 

50.37 

R.  I.  R  

36 

64.91 

Now  the  problem  is,  how  much  of  that  $1.10  to 
$1.25  can  you,  as  a  producer,  get?  That  is  the  problem 
facing  the  farmer,  but  he  will  never  solve  it  by  main- 
taining that  there  is  no  money  in  chickens  just  because 
a  small  flock  of  late-hatched,  poorly-bred,  ill-fed  chickens 
manage  to  eke  out  an  existence  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
proper  care  and  attention.  There  are  some  farmers 
who  have  received  as  high  prices  as  those  quoted,  and 
some  have  done  even  better.  Very  few  farmers  have  given 
the  matter  enough  consideration  to  know  how  much 
they  can  get  for  eggs  when  marketed  efficiently.  I  am 
quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  farmers 
at  distant  places  from  the  better  markets  and  who  are 
a  few  or  several  miles  from  railway  stations  who  can 
hardly  hope  to  get  prices  as  high  as  the  wholesale 
jobbing  prices  quoted.  But  even  those  prices  are  not 
necessary  to  enable  one  to  make  good  money  from  the 
farm  flock,  providing  a  reasonable  sized  flock  is  kept 
and  winter  egg  production  is  good.  Prices  at  country 
points  will  enable  any  farmer  to  make  good  money  on  his 
farm  flock  if  he  will  only  feed  the  birds  so  that  they  will 
lay   in  wnter. 

In  getting  good  winter  production  many  factors 
are  involved,  but  this  article  is  merely  intended  to 
show  that  pullets  will  lay  well  during  the  winter  months, 
and  that  eggs  produced  then  are  worth  much  more 
than  any  other  time,  thus  cutting  down  the  cost  of 
production  and  increasing  the  total  profits  for  the 
year.    From  the  census  returns  it  is  estimated  that  the 


Month 


Sept  

Oct  

Nov... 

Dec  

Jan  

Feb  

March. 
April.. 
May... 
June... 

July  

Aug 


Totals 


Average  price  per  dozen. 


Price 
per  doz 
in  cents 


.50 
.56 
.70 
.75 
.65 
.55 
.45 
.40 
.38 
.35 
.42 
.48 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


No.  2114 


eggs 
laid 


10 

0 
0 
3 
15 
15 
9 
21 
21 
12 
22 
0 


128 


value 


$0.41 
.00 
.00 
.19 
.81 
.69 
.34 
.70 
.66 
.35 
.77 
.00 


$4.92 


$0.46 


No.  2110 


eggs 
laid 


5 

18 
19 
18 
22 
18 
20 
19 
13 
14 
16 
15 


197 


value 


$0.21 
.84 
1.11 
1.12 
1.19 
.82 
.75 
.63 
.41 
.41 
.56 
.60 


$8.65 


53 


No.  2169 


eggs 
laid 


23 
17 
14 
10 
23 
15 
22 
27 
27 
17 
16 
24 


235 


value 


$  0.96 
.79 
.81 
.62 
1.24 
.69 
.82 
.90 
.85 
.50 
.56 
.96 


$10.70 


$00.55 


No.  2659 


eggs 
laid 


0 
0 
3 
20 
22 
21 
21 
19 
16 
7 
0 
0 


129 


average  farm  has  fifty  hens,  and  that  the  average  egg 
production  per  bird  is  six  dozen  eggs.  Practically  all 
these  eggs  are  produced  .from  March  to  September, 
and  so  suppose  the  average  price  to  the  farmer  is  25 
cents  per  dozen.  This  makes  a  return  of  $1.50  per 
bird  per  year.  Now  suppose  the  farmer  increases  his 
flock  to  100  birds,  (a  flock  of  100  to  200  birds  will  require 
very  little,  if  any,  more  labor  than  a  fifty-bird  flock), 
and  suppose  the  farmer  is  able  to  increase  the  average 
production  to  108  eggs  or  nine  dozen  per  bird,  getting 
the  three  dozen  over  the  normal  six  dozen  under  present 
conditions,  during  the  winter  months.  This  increased 
winter  production  will  increase  the  average  price  per 
dozen,  let  us  say,  to  35  cents.  Under  the  new  condit  ions 
the  farmer  will  be  getting  an  average  return  per  bird 
of  nine  dozen  at  35  cents,  making  $3.15.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  $1.65  per  bird  over  present  conditions. 
The  situation  is  shown  as  follows:  Present  conditions— 
50  birds,  6  dozen  each  at  25  cents  =$75.00;  new  con- 
ditions— 100  birds,  9  dozen  each  at  35  cents  =$315.03. 
The  farmer  gets  $240  more  for  practically  the  same 
amount  of  labor.  The  figures  are  conservative,  but 
the  results  are  positive  enough  to  convince  the  most 
conservative  farmer. 

The  more  eggs  produced  from  September  to  March 
the  greater  the  profits.  The  Red  hen  No.  2659  laid 
one  egg  more  than  the  Rock  hen  No.  2114,  but  the 
Red  hen's  eggs  were  worth  28  cents  more.  Why? 
Because  the  Red  laid  more  eggs  in  November,  December 
and  January.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  tables  will 
reveal  much  information  of  interest  and  practical 
importance  to  every  farmer.  Only  one  or  two  points 
will  be  mentioned  here.  One  egg  in  November  is 
worth  as  much  as  two  in  June.  The  Rock  hen  No. 
1269  laid  five  eggs  less  than  the  Red  Hen  No.  61,  but 
the  Rock's  eggs  were  worth  15  cents  more.  The  average 
price  per  dozen  of  a  hen's  yearly  production  is  largely 
affected  by  the  number  of  eggs  produced  during  the 
winter  months.  The  Rock  hen  No.  2114  was  a  poor 
winter  producer,  and  the  average  price  of  her  eggs 
was  only  46  cents  per  dozen,  while  Rock  hen  No.  1269 
was  a  good  winter  producer  and  her  average  price  was 
55  cents  per  dozen. 

Finally,  I  would  not  have  anyone  engage  in  mid- 
night dreams  of  becoming  multi-millionaires  in  the 
poultry  business.  There  are  many  factors  involved 
in  building  up  a  good  winter  laying  strain.  Many  of 
these  factors  will  be  dealt  with  at  another  time,  but 
one  illustration  may  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  some 
of  the  problems  involved.  We  have  a  flock  of  100 
S.-C.  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets,  all  of  the  same  breeding, 
that  have  laid  2,846  eggs  up  to  December  31st,  making 
an  average  of  28  eggs  per  bird.  Among  the  100  pullets 
9  have  not  laid  at  all,  38  have  laid  30  or  more  eggs  each, 
and  the  highest  production  is  81  eggs.  The  value  of 
the  eggs  at  65  cents  per  dozen  from  the  whole  flock 
makes  an  average  $1.54  per  bird,  while  the  value  of 
the  81  eggs  produced  from  one  pullet  comes  to  $4.39. 
It  is  the  average  that  counts,  and  so  it  is  one  of  our 
big  problems  to  cull  out  the  poor  pullets  in  the  fall  that 
will  not  lay  during  the  winter. 

In  co  nclusion,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  every 
farmer  realizes  that  hens 
can  be  made  to  lay  well 
when  eggs  are  high  in 
price,  providing  stock  of 
good  breeding  is  used, 
chicks  are  hatched  as 
early  as  possible,  pullets 
are  well  fed  and  properly 
housed,  systematic  culling 
is  practiced,  and  every 
advantage  is  taken  of  the 
best  marketing  con- 
ditions. And  one  farmer 
kept  50  winter  slackers  to 
obtain  the  paltry  sum  of 
$75.00,  while  another 
farmer  from  100  well-bred 
workers  gathered  the 
fruits  of  winter  production 
to  the  extent  of  $315.00. 
Farm  poultry  will  pay, 
but  winter  egg  production 
will  pay  best. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


value 


$0.00 
.00 
.17 
.75 
1.19 
.96 
.79 
.63 
.51 
.20 
.00 
.00 


$5.20 


4.S 


No.  2679 


eggs 
laid 


21 
17 
16 

22 
20 
19 
24 
22 
25 
20 


223 


value 


>0.87 
.79 
.93 
1.37 
1 .08 
.87 
.90 
.73 
.79 
.58 
.28 
.36 


$9.55 


$0.51 


No.  61 


eggs 
laid 


24 
24 
10 
19 
22 
24 
21 
17 
20 
24 
23 
22 


240 


value 


$1.00 
1.12 
.-58 
1.19 
1 .19 
1.10 
.79 
.57 
.63 
.70 
.80 


10.55 


$0.52% 


Barred  Rock  No.  2114.       Barred  Rock  No.  2110.       Barred  Rock  No.  1269.         R.  I.  Red  No.  2659.  R.  I.  Red  No.  2679.  R.  I.  Red  No.  61. 

128  Eggs.  197  Eggs.  235  Eggs.  129  Eggs.  223  Eggs.  240  Eggs. 
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Founded  1866 


THE  HORSE. 


Care  of  Sick  and  Disabled  Horses. 

The  result  of  treatment  of  horses  that  are  sick, 
injured  or  disabled  from  any  cause,  in  many  cases  de- 
pends as  much  upon  the  general  care  of  the  patient,  as 
upon  the  medicines  or  remedies  administered  or  applied. 
In  many  cases  failure  to  effect  a  cure  is  due  to  careless- 
ness or  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  attendant. 
He  may  be  careless  as  to  the  general  comfort  of  the 
patient,  careless  or  wasteful  in  the  administration  of 
medicines.  In  many  cases  the  greater  part  of  the 
medicines  to  be  administered  are  wasted,  and  those 
for  local  application  are  not  properly  applied. 

In  all  cases  the  patient  should  be  made  as  comfort- 
able as  possible.  In  most  cases  a  roomy,  clean  and 
well-bedded  box-stall  affords  the  greatest  comfort,  while 
in  others  it  is  better  to  have  him  tied  in  a  narrow  stall. 
Good  .ventilation  is  important  in  all  cases,  and  in  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs  it  is  essential  and  often  means 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure  of  treatment. 
Except  in  cases  of  injury  or  other  troubles  when  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  animal  as  quiet  as  possible,  he 
should  not  be  tied.  Freedom  adds  to  comfort,  and  in 
cases  of  spasmodic  or  painful  diseases  lessens  the  dangers 
of  injury  from  halter  cast,  etc.  It  allows  the  patient 
freedom  to  change  positions,  to  lie  with  greater  comfort, 
rise  with  greater  ease  and  be  generally  more  com- 
fortable than  when  tied,  even  in  a  box-stall.  The 
patient  should  be  clothed,  or  free  admission  of  the 
outside  air  admitted  according  to  the  weather.  Drafts 
should  be  avoided  in  practically  all  cases,  but  especially 
in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  In  such  cases 
pure  air  is  essential,  and  while  a  moderate  temperature 
is  desirable  in  cold  weather,  it  is  better  to  have  fresh  air 
and  a  low  temperature  than  a  higher  temperature  with 
foul  air.  In  the  first  case,  clothing  and  bandages  will 
supply  warmth,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  substitute 
for  fresh  air. 

The  feed  that  sick  animals  should  be  given  or  allowed 
must  be  regulated  by  the  disease  from  which  the  animals 
are  suffering  and  their  general  condition.  In  many 
cases  the  patient  will  eat  very  little  or  not  at  all  during 
certain  stages  of  the  disease,  and  this  is  fortunate, 
especially  in  most  of  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs 
except  diarrhoea.  The  groom  or  attendant  is  usually 
too  anxious  to  get  the  patient  to  eat.  There  are  many 
cases  of  digestive  troubles  that  have  responded  to  the 
treatment,  with  the  patient  doing  nicely,  in  which 
relapses  are  serious  an  1  sometimes  fatal  co  nplkations 
are  caused  by  ihe  attendant  (in  mistaken  kindness) 
allowing  him  to  eat  freely.  Hence  the  attendant 
should  not  only  see  that  the  patient  really  receives  his 
medicine  as  prescribed,  but  must  be  careful  to  adhere 
strictly  to  instructions  in  regard  to  feed  and  water. 

If  a  man  be  treating  or  prescribing  treatment  for 
his  own  horse,  he  should  first  be  satisfied  that  he  under- 
stands the  disease  and  its  nature,  and  then  see  that  his 
instructions  are  properly  carried  out.  In  most 
respiratory  troubles  it  is  safe  to  allow  the  patient  a 
reasonable  amount  of  any  feed  he  will  eat,  but  in  many 
of  these  cases  there  is  a  soreness  of  the  throat  that 
interferes  with  his  ability  to  swallow  freely.  In  all  such 
cases  it  is  unsafe  to  endeavor  to  adminster  either 
medicines  or  nourishment  as  a  drench,  as  there  is  great 
danger  of  some  of  the  fluid  passing  into  the  windpipe 
and  causing  a  condition  known  as  mechanical  bron- 
chitis, or  causing  death  quickly  by  suffocation.  In  all 
such  cases  medicines  should  be  given  in  powder  form 
placed  well  back  on  the  tongue  out  of  a  spoon,  or,  if 
necessary  to  give  liquids,  they  should  be  forced  well 
back  into  the  mouth  out  of  a  syringe  of  not  greater 
than  two  ounces  capacity,  and  the  animal  allowed  to 
hold  his  head  in  the  normal  position  during  the  ad- 
ministration. 

In  cases  of  injury  the  desirable  placing  of  the  patient 
will  largely  depend  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
injury  and  the  degree  of  incapacitation  caused. 
Mechanical  appliances,  as  the  'application  of  shoes  of 
different  peculiarities,  splints,  bandages,  supports  of 
different  natures,  slings,  etc.,  can  often  be  used  to 
give  more  or  less  ease.  In  other  cases  it  is  wise  to  tie 
in  a  narrow  stall  and  keep  as  quiet  as  possible.  When 
freedom  is  not  undesirable,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
in  a  comfortable  box-stall  as  recommended  in  most 
cases  of  sickness. 

The  attendant's  duty  is  to  dress  the  injured  parts 
with  the  prescribed  dressings  at  prescribed  intervals, 
and  feed  according  to  instructions,  and  at  all  times  keep 
the  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible.  He  must  be 
careful  to  see  that  the  patient  really  swallows  the  drugs 
or  medicines  that  have  been  prescribed,  in  the  form 
and  quantity  prescribed  and  at  prescribed  intervals. 
And  in  cases  where  local  applications  are  prescribed, 
they  should  be  properly  applied,  some  with  smart 
friction  and  some  with  simple  application  without 
friction,  according  to  directions,  which  of  course  will 
be  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury. 

Whip. 

Colts  intended  for  work  next  spring  should  be 
accustomed  to  bit  and  harness,  and  a  little  team  work 
would  be  valuable  preparation. 

The  man  who  clips  a  horse  in  the  dead  of  winter  in 
order  to  rid  him  of  a  dirty  coat  and  make  the  animal 
look  presentable  is  not  a  real  horseman. 

Many  horses  are  so  neglected  during  the  winter 
months  and  are  given  so  little  preparation  in  the  spring 
for  heavy  work  that  they  do  not  regain  the  muscular 
and  respiratory  vigor  required  in  a  team. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


If  the  export  market  calls  for  "Wiltshire  sides"  then 
"Wiltshire  sides"  we  must  produce  if  we  want  to  retain 
a  market.  Our  home  consumption  will  only  take  care 
of  a  very  limited  production. 


(torn  silage  or  corn  "fodder  alone  does  not  make  a 
balanced  ration.  Legume  hay  should  be  fed  with  corn 
roughage,  and  oats,  bran,  oilcake,  etc.,  fed  with  corn 
chop  in  order  that  the  greatest  results  be  obtained  from 
the  feeds  fed. 


The  feeder  alone  cannot  put  quality  into  a  hog;  it 
must  be  bred  into  it.  Then  the  feeder's  duty  is  to  develop 
the  hog  so  that  there  will  be  weight  for  age,  firmness  of 
flesh,  good  texture  and  the  desired  intermingling  of 
fat  and  lean.  Consumers  are  becoming  more  parti- 
cular all  the  time  about  the  quality  of  the  meats  they  use. 

When  doing  the  chores,  think  of  the  steps  you  could 
save  by  making  certain  inexpensive  changes  in  the  stable 
arrangements  or  in  the  position  of  chop  bins.  Time 
is  money  even  on  the  farm  during  the  winter  and 
efi  ciency  is  needed  just  as  much  in  the  farm  business 
as  in  the  city  manufacturing  plant  or  warehouse. 

If  the  boys  are  losing  interest  in  the  farm,  purchase 
a  good  young  cow  with  calf  at  foot  or  soon  due  to  calf, 
and  either  give  out  right  to  the  boys  or  else  give  them, 
a  part  interest  in  the  cattle.  A  little  responsibility 
and  consideration  of  the  boys'  ideas  as  to  managing  the 
farm  will  enlist  their  interest  in  the  work,  if  they  are 
farm  inclined. 


Thornham  Regent. 

First  Shorthorn  junior  bull  calf  at  Guelph  for  J.  J.  Elliot,  Guelph, 
Ontario. 

Correct  Bacon  Type  Important. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  editorial  "Hogs — Danish  and  Canadian,"  in 
the  issue  for  December  29  recalls  observations  made  and 
conclusions  reached  with  respect  to  the  Danish  hog- 
raising  industry  as  compared  with  that  of  Canada, 
when  the  Committee  visited  Denmark  a  few  years  ago. 
The  conclusion  was  reached  that  Danish  competition  for 
the  British  market  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously  by 
Canadian  hog  raisers.  Denmark  has  advantages  that 
will  always  bring  to  her  hog  raisers  higher  prices  for  her 
bacon  than  Canada  can  hope  to  obtain.  British  con- 
sumers have  no  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  source  of 
the  products  they  use.  The  goods  that  most  nearly 
satisfy  the  palate  secure  the  preference.  Bacon  that 
suits  the  British  market  is  in  keeping  with  the  butter 
that  secures  the  highest  price  in  that  country.  It  is 
a  delicate  product  of  mild  flavor. 

To  satisfy  themselves  of  the  difference  between  the 
classes  of  bacon  that  competed  in  Great  Britain,  the 
members  if  the  Commission,  when  in  London,  had 
served  to  them  unidentified  portions  of  Danish,  Irish, 
and  Canadian  bacon.  The  samples  were  selected  by  ■ 
one  of  the  largest  commission  men  in  London.  The 
bacon  was  served  at  the  morning  meal.  All  members  of 
the  Commission  carefully  sampled  the  three  kinds  of 
bacon  and  without  exception  all  pionounced  the  Danish 
make  the  most  desirable.  The  choice  between  Irish 
and  Canadian  was  not  so  pronounced,  although  it  was 
recognized  by  all  that  the  Canadian  was  more  heavily 
salted. 

The  British  consumer  constitutes  a  wide  range  of 
people,  grading  from  those  who  are  compelled  to  ob- 
serve the  utmost  economy  in  their  purchases,  up  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  highest  priced  goods. 
We  have  in  C  anada  a  limited  number  of  people  who  w  ill 
pay  the  necessary  price  to  secure  turkey  for  Christmas 
and  at  some  other  times  of  the  year.  A  very  much 
larger  proportion  of  our  people  are' content  to  use  well 
fattened  chickens  at  these  seasons.  The  same  is  true 
regarding  the  users  of  bacon  of  the  various  qualities  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Danish  bacon,  by  reason  of  the 
care  taken  in  its  production  and  curing  and  its  nearness 
to  the  market  will  always  command  a  higher  price  than 
that  which  has  to  be  shipped  from  more  distant  sources. 
The  middle  great  middle  class,  including  well-paid 
wage  earners,  will  be  satisfied  with  Canadian  bacon  and 
will  pay  well  for  it. 


The  thing  that  Canada  is  most  concerned  with 
is  competition  with  lower  grades  such  as  are  made  in  the 
United  States.  If  we  are  to  get  the  most  from  our  hog- 
raising  efforts  we  must  put  our  feed  into  the  correct 
bacon  types,  ever  keeping  in  mind  the  British  market 
which  calls  for  food  of  the  same  standard  as  do  the  best 
buyers  in  this  country.  Denmark  has  a  verv  limited 
list  of  products;  Canada  has  a  widely  varying  list. 
Denmark  will  continue  to  give  concentrated  attention 
to  the  quality  of  her  bacon.  Canada  will  succeed  with 
her  hogs  according  to  the  intelligence  and  consistency 
she  exercises  in  their  production.  Our  country  is  well 
supplied  with  curing  houses  whose  success  depends  upon 
making  the  highest  possible  product  from  the  raw 
material  they  are  able  to  obtain  and  on  marketing  it  so  as 
to  command  the  last  farthing  of  value. 
Ottawa.  J.  B.  Spencer. 

Handling  the  Herd  of  Swine. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

As  a  feeding  proposition  hogs  are  the  most  economical 
producers  of  food,  and  when  slaughtered  dress  out  a 
higher  percentage  of  liyeweight  than  either  sheep  or 
cattle.  In  selecting  individuals  for  the  breeding  pen 
identity  of  breed  is  a  secondary  consideration,  strain 
or  type  being  the  dominant  factors  in  breeding  operations. 

It  is  advisable  to  choose  a  sow  from  a  mature  and 
prolific  mother  as  she  will  produce  large,  constitutionally 
strong  litters.  A  sow  with  a  feminine  appearance  and 
with  at  least  six  teats  on  each  side,  as  far  forward  on  the 
belly  as  possible,  denotes  a  commercially  sound  mother. 
She  must  be  well  developed  to  be  bred  at  eight  months 
and  it  is  safer  to  breed  at  from  ten  to  twelve  months. 
Keep  a  good  sow  as  long  as  she  is  good.  It  is  a  bad 
policy  to  re-breed  a  sow  two  or  three  days  after  farrowing 
as  she  must  maintain  her  litter  as  well.  If  she  is  in  good 
condition,  three  or  four  days  after  weaning  is  the  best 
time  to  re-breed,  but  if  she  still  is  in  poor  flesh  fatten 
for  another  three  weeks.  The  seasons  recommended 
for  breeding  are  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  end  of 
September.  Summer  feeding  during  the  gestation 
period  is  not  a  diit  cult  problem.  Keep  the  sow  in 
paddocksor  fields  of  alfalfa  or  red  clover  during  the  entire 
summer,  feeding  a  light  grain  ration,  only  when  her  con- 
dition would  warrant  it.  Confine  her  a  week  before 
farrowing,  feeding  grain  a  couple  of  weeks  before,  to 
ensure  good  condition  and  to  accustom  her  to  the  change 
from  the  pasture  field.  Continue  the  green  feed. 
During  winter  gestation  maintain  her  in  a  good  thrifty 
condition  avoiding  extremes  of  condition  and  providing 
plenty  of  exercise.  A  grain  ration  of  equal  parts  of 
middlings  and  ground  oats,  about  eight  to  ten  pounds 
per  day  depending  on  condition,  will  be  most  satis- 
lactory.  Green  feed  is  essential  and  mangels  and  other 
roots  and  well-cured  alfalfa  hay  fed  in  racks  may  be 
used.  Avoid  corn  silage  as  it  is  too  bulky  and  too-fibrous. 
When  farrowing  keep  her  from  other  pigs  and  provide 
plenty  of  clean,  dry  straw  for  bedding.  Slacken  down 
on  the  grain  ration.  The  pen  must  be  dry,  well  venti- 
lated, reasonably  warm  and  should  contain  a  guard  rail 
about  eight  inches  off  the  floor  to  prevent  the  sow  from 
lying  on  her  pigs.  Eating  pigs  is  brought  about  by  a 
fevered  condition  or  possibly  by  eating  the  after-birth. 
Remove  the  after-birth  and  it  will  be  found  that  proper 
feeding  will  ensure  good  care  of  pigs  by  the  sow.  If 
pigs  are  a  long  time  coming  in  cold  weather,  take  care  to 
keep  the  sow  from  a  chill  till  they  all  arrive.  Revive 
a  chilled  pig  by  dipping  in  hot  water  and  drying  briskly. 
Other  than  a  warm  drink  in  cold  weather,  it  is  best  to 
leave  the  sow  alone  after  farrowing,  for  twelve  hours. 
Feed  lightly  for  the  first  three  days  increasing  gradually 
until  receiving  the  regular  amount  in  ten  days.  We 
feed  grain  ration  of  equal  parts  of  oat  chop  and  middlings 
and  skim  milk;  something  to  stimulate  milk  secretion, 
gives  results.  A  sow  supporting  a  litter  should  receive 
all  the  grain  she  will  clean  up.  If  corn  is  fed  a  little 
bran  will  lighten  it.  As  a  green  feed  a  few  roots  in 
winter  and  alfalfa,  rape  or  clover  in  summer  are  necessary 
in  the  ration.  If  the  udder  becomes  caked  bathe  in 
hot  water,  dry,  and  apply  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  hogs'  lard  and  turpentine. 

All  male  pigs  should  be  castrated  before  weaning. 
The  litter  should  be  weaned  at  six  or  eight  weeks, 
and  it  should  be  done  gradually.  Wean^and  then  turn 
back  to  the  udder  in  twenty-four  hours.  Return  again 
to  the  udder  in  thirty-six  hours  and  cut  down  the  sow's 
ration.  Where  some  individuals  of  the  litter  are  superior 
to  others  they  may  be  removed  first.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  teach  the  litter  to  eat  before  weaning  by  feeding  a  little 
sweet,  skim-milk,  middlings  and  finely-chopped  oats 
with  the  hulls  sifted  out.  Provide  plenty  of  exercise  or 
they  will  get  too  fat  and  crippled.  As  a  permanent 
grain  ration  for  weaned  pigs,  middlings,  sifted  oats, 
and  skim-milk  are  very  hard  to  equal.  Oats  and  barley 
are  hard  to  digest.  Skim-milk  is  easily  digested  and 
high  in  protein  and  may  be  fed  warm  in  cold  weather. 
Feed  at  least  four  times  a  day  for  some  time.  After  a 
month  it  is  not  necessary  to  sift  the  oats  and  two  months 
later  strengthen  the  ration  by  substituting  barley  for 
the  middlings.  Green  feed  at  all  times  is  necessary. 
When  finishing  one  should  feed  a  heavier  grain  ration. 
Corn  is  very  fattening  or  three-quarters  barley  to  one- 
quarter  oats  may  be  fed.  Skim-milk  is  good  at  all 
times. 

Use  only  a  pure-bred  boar.  An  aged  boar  may 
sometimes  be  purchased  to  advantage  but  it  is  usually 
best  to  secure  when  from  eight  to  ten  months  old. 
He  should  be  vigorous,  strong,  true  to  type  and  from  a 
large  litter.  If  in  heavy  service,  feed  well.  Adequate 
exercise  is  very  important  at  all  times.  Middlings, 
oats  and  skim-milk  or  whey  is  a  sensible  ration. 
Wellington  Co.,  Ont.  R.  D.  S. 
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THE  FARM. 


Rural  Credits. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  would  like  a  little  explanation  of  your  statement 
in  an  article  in  your  issue  of  January  12,  on  the  rural 
credits  scheme.  On  the  long  term  loan  you  state  that 
for  each  $1,000  borrowed,  the  total  payment  amounts 
during  the  twenty  years  to  $1,743.60.  This,  minus 
the  principal,  leaves  $743.60  payable  as  interest,  or 
"actually  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  interest." 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  complete  nonsense,  as  the  borrow- 
er will  have  to  pay  back  part  of  the  principal  each  year. 
If  he  could  keep  the  full  $1000  until  the  end  of  the  twenty 
years,  then  I  would  think  your  explanation  would  be 
correct. 

Wellington  Co.  J    H.  Rennie. 


More  About  Rural  Credits. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  your  issue  of  the  12th  instant  the  article  setting 
forth  the  advantages  and  method  of  operation  of  "On- 
tario's Rural  Credit  Scheme"  contains  a  statement  as  to 
interest  rate  which  is  scarcely  correct,  as  an  examination 
of  the  table  providing  for  repayment  shows.  The 
amount  of  interest  is  $743.60  and  the  statement  says 
this  is  equivalent  to  $37.19  per  year  or  "actually  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent,  interest."  The  statement  leaves 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  each  annual  payment  repays 
a  portion  of  principal  and  column  2  in  the  table,  showing 
the  calculation  of  repayment  in  equal  installments,  sets 
forth  the  interest  payable  in  each  year  as  being  exactly 
•six  per  cent,  on  unpaid  principal.  On  the  same  basis  of 
reasoning  as  the  statement  made  one  might  say  that  a 
man  who  borrows  $2,000  on  mortgage  at  six  (6)  per  cent, 
and  repays  $500  on  the  principal  in  each  of  four  years 
paying  total  interest  amounting  to  $300,  really  pays  only 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

Middlesex  Co.  Chas.  M.  Macfie. 

Note — We  are  glad  to  receive  the  above  two  letters 
calling  attention  to  what  can  only  be  regarded, as  a  mis- 
take which  might,  unintentionally,  be  misleading  to  some 
of  our  readers.  The  statement  to  which  objection 
has  been  taken  was  first  made  to  us  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Development  Board  during  the  course  of 
interviews  upon  which  the  article  in  question  was  based. 
In  the  haste  of  writing  the  article  sufficient  time  was  not 
taken  to  check  up  the  statement  made  by  the  Chairman, 
although  the  figures  as  to  the  total  payment  and  total 
interest  payment  are  our  own.  We  are  glad  that  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  error  and  we  tru^t  that 
there  are  no  others — Editor. 


Durham  County  is  All  Right. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  was  very  much  amused  at  the  article  in  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate"  of  January  5,  entitled  "Starting 
New  Things  in  a  Community,"  by  Frank  Herring, 
Durham  County,  Ontario,  I  am  afraid  the  article  will 
give  your  numerous  readers  a  very  poor  impression  of 
good  old  Durham. 

Mangels  have  been  grown  in  this  County  for  a  great 
many  years.  I  have  grown  them  myself  for  thirty-four 
years,  and  my  father  and  grandfather  grew  them  many 
years  before  I  did,  on  the  same  farm.  As  for  planting 
corn  with  a  plow,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Cob 
corn  is  always  planted  in  hills.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  part  of  the  County  he  lives  in  if  there  are  no  silos  in 
it,  for  I  can  count  thirty  silos  within  three  miles  of  ray 
home,  and  every  one  filled  to  capacity  last  fall.  He 
also  says  there  is  not  a  good  bull  around,  and  he  cannot 
afford  to  buy  one.  Well,  I  pity  him,  but  when  he  can 
afford  it  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  sell  him  a  good  Hol- 
•stein;  the  scrub  bull  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Durham. 

I  am  glad  this  gentleman  has  come  to  the  County  and 
I  hope  he  will  make  good,  but  he  will  have  to  go  some 
to  start  new  things  in  this  County. 

Durham  Co.,  Ont.  D.  J.  G. 


A  Successful  Farmers'  Syndicate. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  Lobo  Farmers'  Threshing  Syndicate,  which  on 
Friday,  January  13,  held  their  final  winding-up  meeting, 
"is  quite  a  striking  instance  of  profitable  co-opsra.tion. 
In  1918,  twenty-four  Lobo  farmers  purchased  the 
"threshing  outfit  belonging  to  Geo.  Colvin,  who  had 
gone  overseas  to  do  his  bit.  Their  reason  for  so  doing 
was  that  the  machine  would  leave  the  route  and  be 
^old  probably  to  leave  the  township.  Fifty-two  shares 
were  taken  by  24  of  the  prominent  farmers;  no  money 
or  cash  was  asked  by  the  promoters.  A.  C.  Ferguson, 
was  first  President,  and  D.  H.  Sells,  Secretary-Treasurer; 
Wilbert  Arrand  was  chosen  Manager,  which  position 
he  held  for  the  three  years.  The  outfit  was  run  by  the 
syndicate.  During  1921  the  outfit  was  sold  to  the 
Arrand  Co.,  the  members  of  which  were  all  share- 
holders. A  report  was  made  to  the  shareholders 
each  year,  and  the  earnings  always  converted  into 
payments  on  the  oufit. 

On  January  13,  at  the  closing  up  of  the  business, 
John  Jary,  who  was  acting  President,  presided  and 
"the  shareholders  were  nearly  all  present.  The  Secretary- 
Treasurer  reported  that  all  but  $17  threshing  bills  were 
paid,  and  that  all  outstanding  debts  on  outfit  and  for 
■supplies  for  the  three  years  were  paid.  The  Auditors, 
E.  T.  Caverhill  and  Carling  Grey,  reported  that  they 
had  examined  all  books  and  found  that  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  were  correct  and  properly  balanced, 


and  that  there  was  a  balance  of  $969.71  to  divide  among 
the  shareholders  at  a  pro-rata  of  $18.64.  None  of  these 
shareholders  paid  a  penny  into  the  scheme.  This  we 
call  a  record  in  business,  and  yet  they  tell  us  that  farmers 
cannot  handle  big  business. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.  E.  T.  C. 


A  Serious  Business. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's-Advocate": 

January  and  February  are  the  months  of  annual 
business  meetings  of  all  sorts  and  varieties.  At  such 
meetings  one  item  of  business  is  the  reception  of  the 
auditors'  report.  While  this  part  of  the  business  is 
about  the  most  important  of  the  orders  of  the  day,  the 
fact  is  that  it  is  the  part  that  as  a  rule  receives  the  least 
serious  consideration.  Further,  auditing  is  usually 
done  in  the  most  formal  manner  possible  for  the  simple 
reason  that  auditors  usually  do  not  know  their  duties 
in  anything  like  detail.  In  order  that  organizations, 
whether  township  or  county  councils  or  churches  or 
agricultural  societies  or  otherwise  may  have  some 
guidance  in  such  matters  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered. 

1.  Auditors  should  be  capable,  reliable  men  who 
are  sound  in  both  character  and  finances. 

2.  Auditors  should  be  paid  for  their  services,  and 
held  responsible  for  mistakes  that  ordinary  prudence 
would  have  avoided. 

3.  The  auditors'  report  should  be  considered  and 
passed  item  by  item. 

Suggestions  for  the  Auditors. 

1.  If  the  books  are  those  of  a  society,  before  touch- 
ing the  books,  master  the  parts  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  governing  the  finances  of  the  society.  If  the 
books  have  to  do  with  the  government  or  with  a  company 
working  under  character  of  the  government,  read  and 
master  the  statute  relative  thereto. 

2.  Examine  all  receipts  of  money  coming  in, 
that  have  come  in  or  that  should  have  come  in.  Account 
for  all  money  or  other  values  due  the  company,  or  the 
parties  concerned. 


3.  Account  for  all  moneys  paid  out.  Examine 
vouchers  therefore. 

4.  Count  cash  on  hand  or  demand  from  the  party 
holding  the  cash  a  guarantee  or  other  satisfactory 
warrant  that  the  money  is  available.  See  that  the  bank 
book  is  entered  up  to  date. 

5.  If  required  to  do  so,  see  that  the  assets  mentioned 
are  worth  their  stated  value. 

6.  Before  signing,  review  work  in  order  that  no 
omissions  or  errors  may  be  overlooked,  or  instructions 
neglected.  Your  signature  is  your  warrant  that  the 
business  affairs  of  the  company  or  organization  are  as 
you  represent  them.  Experience. 


A  Derrick  for  Hoisting  Ice. 

Much  of  the  heavy  lifting  may  be  eliminated  when 
harvesting  ice  through  the  use  of  a  derrick.  Ccnvenient 
hoisting  apparatus  can  be  erected  at  very  little  cost  or 
trouble.  There  are  many  derricks  in  use,  all  of  which 
differ  some  in  minor  details,  but  in  principle  they  are  all 
the  same.  The  four  principal  parts  of  a  derrick  used 
for  this  purpose  are:  A  base,  an  upright,  a  sweep  on  top 
of  the  upright,  and  a  pivot. 

A  derrick  we  observed  working  satisfactorily  last 
year  was  constructed  after  the  following  manner:  The 
base  was  six  feet  square,  the  upright  was  a  good  strong 
pole  cut  for  the  purpose,  and  the  sweep  on  top  was  twenty 
feet  long.  The  short  end  of  the  sweep  to  which  the 
tongs  were  attached  was  six  feet  long,  and  the  free  end  to 
which  the  pulling  force  was  applied  was  fourteen  feet 
long.  This  gave  sufficient  leverage  to  make  the  loading 
of  ice  easy.  The  upright  may  be  any  strong  pole  or 
or  piece  of  timber,  or  two  pieces  of  two-by-four  studding 
spiked  together  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  upright 
should  be  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long,  depending  upon 
the  vehicle  to  be  loaded.  In  these  days  trucks  and 
wagons  are  used  quite  as  much  as  sleighs,  and,  of  course, 
require  the  ice  to  be  elevated  higher  when  loading. 
We  have  seen  several  devices  which  served  as  pivots, 
but  any  means  by  which  the  sweep  can  be  made  to  turn 
on  the  upright  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  tongs 
are  attached  by  a  rope  to  the  short  end  of  the  sweep, 
and  there  should  be  a  longer  rope  hanging  free  from  the 
other  end  of  the  lever.  The  derrick  is  moved  close 
enough  to  the  edge  of  the  ice  so  it  can  be  made  to  pick 
up  the  floating  cakes.    With  a  good  leverage,  secured 


by  having  a  long  sweep,  the  hoisting  and  loading  of  ice 
is  made  much  less  irksome. 


THE  DAIRY. 


More  Questions  About  the  Dairy 
Standards  Act. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  think  your  article  on  the  above  subject  is  highly 
interesting,  but  there  are  several  points  which  it  does 
no't  seem  to  touch. 

Question  1  and  your  answer.  I  fail  to  see  how  the 
Act  is  going  to  introduce  a  fair  system  of  paying  for 
the  milk,  so  long  as  Government  does  not  set  a  standard 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  standard  product.  Here  is  a 
case  in  point:  Farmers  living  in  A  district  are  dependent 
on  factory  B  (dry  milk  factory)  to  take  their  supply. 
The  nearest  railway  station  to  A  is  7  miles  away  along 
most  indifferent  roads,  and  the  morning  train  leaves  that 
station  at  7  a.m. 

Now,  what  is  the  result?  Farmers  in  A  are  com- 
pelled to  accept  any  price  and  condition  which  factory  B 
may  impose,  with  the  result  that  milk  was  paid  for  at 
$1.40  per  100  pounds  during  October  and  November, 
and  $1.55  per  100  pounds  during  December.  (Yet  a 
new  factory  in  the  same  line  round  Woodstock  district 
is  paying  what  works  out  at  about  $2.11  per  100.) 
Farmers  residing  in  close  proximity  to  the  railway 
station  send  their  milk  to  B  factory's  parent  company 
at  town  C,  and  receive  $2.50  per  100  pounds.  The 
parent  company  being  milk  retailers,  will  not  ap- 
parently come  under  the  new  Act  (question  6)  and  the 
farmers  sending  their  milk  to  them  will  enjoy  the  good 
prices  paid,  while  those  sending  to  factory  B  will  be 
penalized  by  the  Act  through  having  their  returns 
cut  down  still  further,  should  their  products  not  come 
up  to  a  certain  standard. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  A  farmers  to  send  their 
milk  in  the  summer  by  rail  to  town  C,  as  a  7-mile 
journey  from  farm  to  station  is  not  a  very  great  thing, 


but  they  cannot  do  it  in  the  winter,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  once  they  cease  sending  to  B  factory 
they  cannot  get  taken  on  again.  They  are,  therefore, 
tied  by  the  leg  to  B  factory. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  object  of  the  Act  is  to 
provide  milk  which  will  be  rich  in  fat  content  and, 
as  retailed  milk,  especially  in  cities,  is  largely  used  for 
consumption  by  children  and  invalids,  it  seems  potent 
to  me  that  such  milk  should  be  paid  for  by  test  in 
preference  to  that  which  is  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

Questions  11,  12  and  13 — From  wide  experience  in 
the  mother  country  I  believe  that  expense  to  which, 
you  say,  the  farmers  will  be  put,  is  but  the  initial  ex- 
pense, and  that  we  shall  see  the  burden  gradually 
increase  as  time  goes  on.  As  is  generally  the  case,  the 
actual  producer,  in  this  case  the  farmer,  will  bear  the 
cost. 

Why,  in  all  these  acts,  do  the  middlemen  escape? 

In  my  opinion  for  the  Act  to  be  a  fair  one — (1) 
The  Government  should  fix  a  standard  price  to  be 
paid  by  all  factories  and  retailers  of  milk,  for  a  standard 
product,  such  price  to  be  governed  by  a  sliding  scale 
according  to  the  cost  of  feeding  stuffs,  or;  (2)  Encourage 
such  competition  amongst  factories  that  farmers  would 
be  able  to  sell  their  produce  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  lack  of  markets  is  the  curse  of  this  country. 
Farmers  having  one  or  two  animals  for  sale  have  to 
accept  any  price  the  local  merchant  offers.  Hides  are 
sold  for  a  few  cents  each,  yet  leather  manufactures 
are  high  in  price.  Where  are  the  profiteers,  and  why 
do  not  the  authorities  root  them  out?  Agriculture  is 
the  mainstay  of  Canada  and  should  be  fostered,  not 
trampled  on  by  those  in  power.  Experimental  schools 
and  colleges  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  com- 
petition in  easily-accessible,  open  markets,  where 
farmers  can  show  and  sell  their  wares,  as  in  England, 
will  do  more  to  make  Canada  prosperous  than  all  the 
acts  in  the  world. 

I  hope  you  will  find  space  to  publish  this  letter, 
and  as'c  your  readers'  opinion  thereon. 

Norfolk  Co.  A  Farmer. 

[Note. — Our  columns  are  always  open  to  'farmers 
and  dairymen  for  discussions  on  matters  relating  to  the 
development  of  Canadian  agriculture.  The  above 
letter  from  "A  Farmer"  we  leave  for  our  readers,  with 
the  suggestion  that  possibly  organization  among 
producers  themselves  would  overcome  some  of  the 
di  ficulties  mentioned.    What  do  you  think? — Editor.] 
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The  Outlook  for  Dairying  —  In  Four  Parts. 

Part  II.    A  Review  of  Dairy  Marketing  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States. 

By  J.  A.  Ruddick,  Dairy  Commissioner,  Ottawa. 


IT  has  been  said  that  we  here  in  Canada  have  been-so 
engrossed  with  the  production  end  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness that  we  have,  to  some  extent  at  least,  neglected 
the  marketing  end.  It  may  be  that  there  is  some 
justification  for  the  statement.  Anyhow  I  think  it 
can  be  shown  that  producers  in  this  country  have  not 
taken  much  interest  in  the  disposal  of  their  products,  and 
have  paid  less  attention  to  market  problems  than  have 
producers  in  other  countries.  Probably  this  attitude 
may  be  due  tb'  the  fact  that  we  have  had  an  ever  ready 
market,  and  that  the  business  of  exporting  our  surplus 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  conducted  honestly  and  with  a 
remarkably  small  toll  absorbed  by  those  who  have 
handled  it.  The  further  fact  that  Canadian  cheese  has 
topped  the  market  for  so  many  years  may  also  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Nevertheless  the  manner  in  which  cheese  and  butter 
are  handled  from  the  time  they  leave  the  factory  should 
be  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  producer,  because  the 
condition  of  the  article  as  it  reaches  the  retail  counter  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  matter  of  quality,  and  has  a 
very  important  bearing  on  the  price  which  the  producer 
will  ultimately  receive  for  his  milk.  Then  again,  as 
regards  the  business  side  of  marketing,  there  are  many 
points  on  which  the  producer  should  have  the  fullest 
information.  Are  the  tolls  taken  by  the  middlemen  fair 
and  reasonable?  Are  there  more  middlemen  than  are 
necessary,  or  is  each  one  a  necessary  and  useful  link 
in  the  chain  of  service  which  carries  the  goods  from 
producdr  to  consumer?  Are  prices  unfairly  manipulated 
to  the  advantage  of  the  dealer  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  producer?  These  are  all  questions  which  the 
producer  has  a  right  to  ask,  and  on  which  he  is  entitled 
to  the  fullest  possible  information. 

Dairy  Marketing  International  in  Character 

In  any  study  of  the  marketing  of  dairy  produce  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  that  the  trade  is  international 
in  its  scope  and  character,  and  that  prices  are  based 
on  the  world's  supply  and  demand,  rather  than  on  local 
conditions.  Improved  transportation  and  marketing 
facilities,  and  the  high  value  in  relation  to  bulk  or  weight 
make  it  possible  to  ship  dairy  produce  successfully  to 
almost  any  part  of  the  world.  Freight  charges  are  not 
prohibitive  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  many  other  food 
products  of  greater  bulk  and  weight  in  proportion  to 
value.  Thus  a  scarcity  in  any  part  of  the  world  is 
easily  and  quickly  supplied  from  some  other  quarter. 

There  is  an  advantage  to  the  producer  in  this  world 
wide  character  of  the  dairy  markets,  because  it  makes 
for  stability.  The  dairy  farmer  must  plan  two  or  three 
years  ahead,  and  if  his  market  were  controlled  by  local 
conditions  the  prices  would  be  subject  to  much  more 
violent  fluctuations  than  it  is  under  the  regulating 
influence  of  world  wide  conditions.  An  unusually 
large  production  in  any  one  country  is  likely  to  be  offset 
by  opposite  conditions  in  others,  and  thus  a  reasonable 
balance  or  equilibrium  is  maintained. 

Another  point  which  ought  to  be  considered  is  this, 
that  the  price  of  butter  and  cheese  is  not  determined  by 
the  cost  of  production  except  as  it  applies  in  a  world 
wide  sense,  or  over  a  comparatively  long  period  of  years. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  cost  of  production  in  Cnaada 
should  for  some  reason  be  suddenly  increased  next 
spring,  it  would  not,  nor  could  not,  immediately  affect 
the  price  of  our  cheese  or  butter  on  the  world's  market. 
If  the  costs  of  production  were  to  increase  generally 
throughout  the  world,  the  decreased  supply  that  would 
follow  would,  after  a  time,  make  itself  felt  by  widening 
the  margin  as  between  supply  and  demand.  Local 
conditions  affect  prices  only  as  they  influence  the  general 
world  average.  That,  of  course,  is  no  argument  against 
the  study  of  the  cost  of  production,  looking  towards 
more  economical  methods  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  margin  of  profit. 

The  dislocation  of  markets  during  and  since  the  war 
has  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  wider  knowledge  of 
marketing  conditions.  The  high  prices  during  the  war 
period  stimulated  production  in  some  countries,  while 
in  others  the  industry,  as  far  as  exports  were  concerned, 
was  wholly  or  in  part  destroyed.  These  conditions  have 
started  cross  currents  and  opened  new  channels  through 
which  trade  in  dairy  products  has  been  diverted  from 
the  pre-war  status.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  at  present 
how  long  it  will  be  before  the  trade  gets  back  to  its  old 
position,  or  if  it  will  ever  do  so.  In  any  case  present 
conditions  demand  a  broad  outlook  on  the  subject  more 
than  ever  before. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  subject  at  this  time  I  propose 
to  recite  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  system  of 
marketing  dairy  produce  in  countries  that  compete  with 
us  in  the  world's  market. 

Organhed  Marketing  in  Holland. 
I  begin  with  Holland  because  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  organized  marketing  of  dairy  produce  dates  back 
farther  in  Holland  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Holland  is  a  great  dairying  country,  whether  it  is  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  intensive  production, 
organization,  or  volume  of  the  total  output.  Both 
cheese  and  butter  are  produced.  Of  cheese  there  are 
several  varieties.  Probably  the  best  known  is  the  Edam 
or  round,  cannon-ball  shape,  usually  stained  red  or 
yellow  on  the  surface.  These  cheese  are  produced 
principally  in  North  Holland,  and  there  are  a  number  of 


very  ancient  market  places  where  they  are  sold  regularly 
every  week.  The  market  at  Alkmaar,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest,  has  been  in  existence  for  over  200  years. 
The  cheese  are  brought  from  the  factories  or  the  farms, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  arranged  in  heaps  on  the  market 
square.  If  it  rains  they  are  covered  with  tarpaulins. 
Buyers  and  sellers  come  together  and  dicker  over  the 
price.  A  sale  is  consummated  by  the  two  parties 
striking  the  open  palms  of  their  hands  together  rather 
smartly. 

The  cheese  are  then  carried  into  the  adjoining  weigh 
house,  where  they  are  weighed  by  an  official  of  the 
market.  After  weighing,  the  porters  carry  the  cheese 
to  the  local  warehouse  of  the  buyer,  or  to  a  barge  or 
other  conveyance  if  they  are  to  be  shipped  any  distance. 
The  market  at  Alkmaar,  as  at  other  places,  is  conducted 
by  the  municipality.  A  charge  is  made  of  about  one- 
quarter  cent  per  pound  for  the  facilities  provided. 

A  rather  novel,  and  more  modern,  method  of  selling 
by  auction  is  now  in  vogue  at  other  places.  One  of  the 
most  important  markets  of  this  class  has  been  in  opera- 
tion at  Maastricht  since  1895.  Sellers  bring  their 
produce  to  the  market  and  register  it  something  after 
the  manner  in  which  butter  and  cheese  are  registered 
on  our  boards  in  this  country.  The  different  lots  are 
put  up  and  auctioned  in  the  following  manner. 

There  is  a  large  dial  with  wide  range  of  prices  marked 
on  the  circumference.  The  pointer,  which  is  operated  by 
electricity,  is  set  at  the  high  point,  and  when  started 
slowly  descends  the  scale.  Each  buyer  has  an  electric 
button  which  he  can  operate  unseen  by  any  of  his  neigh- 
bors. When  the  pointer  falls  opposite  the  price  which 
any  buyer  is  willing  to  pay  he  presses  the  button,  the 
pointer  stops,  and  his  number  is  indicated  to  the  clerk 
and  the  sale  is  recorded.  Another  lot  is  put  up  and  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way.  The  apparatus  is  so  arranged 
that  no  two  buyers  can  register  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  identity  of  the  purchaser  is  not  disclosed  for  the 
time  being. 

In  some  cases  these  market  houses  straddle  a  canal, 
with  the  buyers  on  one  side  and  officials  and  apparatus 
on  the  other  side.  Cheese,  butter,  or  other  produce 
offered  for  sale  comes  in  front  of  the  buyers  on  a  barge, 
and  remains  there  until  it  is  sold  and  then  passes  out  to 
make  room  for  more.  All  cheese  and  butter  are  weighed 
before  sale  at  these  markets. 

Butter  and  cheese  for  export  are  largely  purchased 
by  dealers,  very  much  as  it  is  done  in  this  country.  A 
very  rigid  system  of  control  over  export  is  exercised  by 
the  government  of  Holland.  Registered  marks  are 
supplied  for  all  butter  and  cheese  which  are  pure  and 
come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  quality. 

Ireland. 

Over  60  years  ago  a  market  for  dairy  butter  was 
established  iru-Cork,  Ireland.  A  large  hall  was  provided, 
and  the  farmers  brought  their  butter  in  firkins  and  other 
packages  on  certain  days  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  The 
butter  was  graded  or  classified  by  officials  of  the  market 
into  a  number  of  different  grades,  and  the  grade  was 
marked  on  each  package  with  a  tool  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  is  used  by  a  gauger  in  marketing  barrels 
and  hogsheads. 

I  use  the  past  tense  in  connection  with  the  Cork 
market  because  there  is  not  very  much  business  done 
there  at  present,  the  creamery  industry  having  super- 
seded the  manufacture  of  dairy  butter,  and  the  output 
of  the  creamery  was  never  marketed  to  any  extent  in  the 
old  Cork  market.  I  visited  that  market  in  1905  and  I 
was  informed  that  even  then  business  had  dwindled  to 
comparatively  small  proportions.  I  mention  this 
because,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  grading  of  butter 
in  the  Cork  market  was  the  first  official  or  semi-official 
grading  of  butter  ever  attempted.  There  is  now  a  system 
of  voluntary  control  in  Ireland  something  after  the 
Dutch  system,  under  which  a  special  mark  is  used  on 
Irish  creamery  butter  intended  for  export.  Shipments 
to  England  come  under  this  measure  of  control. 

Co-operative  Marketing  in  Denmark 
Probably  no  country  is  more  often  quoted  than 
Denmark  in  connection  with  the  dairying  industry. 
The  wonderful  development  and  expansion  of  the 
industry  in  little  more  than  one  generation,  the  wide 
spread  of  co-operative  organization,  covering  almost 
every  phase  of  dairying,  the  high  reputation  of  Danish 
butter  on  the  market,  and  the  measures  taken  by  pro- 
ducers themselves  to  protect  that  reputation,  have 
attracted  much  attention  and  have  been  the  theme  of 
many  writers.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Danish 
export  trade  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  its  principal 
market,  although  a  considerable  quantity  of  butter  has 
always  been  sold  to  Germany. 

At  first  Danish  merchants -bought  up  the  surplus 
butter,  usually  on  yearly  or  half-yearly  contracts,  and 
sold  it  to  English  and  German  importers.  Gradually  the 
English  importers  began  to  buy  direct  from  the  creamer- 
ies through  representatives  stationed  in  Denmark, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  buttei  exported  is  now  handled 
by  these  English  firms.  In  some  cases  the  creameries 
export  direct  to  English  merchants,  and  there  is  some 
butter  exported  by  creameries  direct  to  retailers  in 
England,  but  the  quality  handled  in  this  way  is  not 
large.  Of  recent  years  co-operative  and  private  cream- 
eries have  combined  to  form  co-operative  export  as- 


sociations, which  act  as  export  agents,  selling  direct  to 
British  importers.  This  movement  is  reported  to  be 
gaining  ground.  The  butter  is  exported  on  orders 
received  from  England  at  a  definite  price,  f.o.b.  Denmark. 
Contrary  to  a  somewhat  general  impression,  there  is 
practically  no  butter  exported  from  Denmark  on  a  con- 
signment basis,  or  to  any  agency  in  England  for  sale 
there. 

In  some  lines  of  produce  the  Danes  have  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom  to  handle  the  sale  of  pro- 
ducts, but  practically  all  butter  is  sold  before  it  teaves 
the  country. 

A  very  important  and  rather  interesting  institution  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  butter  in  Denmark  is  the 
Copenhagen  Butter  Quotation.  The  Quotation  Com- 
mittee was  first  appointed  in  1894.  It  consists  of  ten 
or  twelve  members  selected  from  the  various  interests 
in  the  trade,  and  a  chairman  who  is  not  connected  with 
the  industry  in  any  way.  Before  the  war  this  com- 
mittee functioned  as  follows.  It  met  every  Thursday  to 
study  the  situation  and  to  fix  a  quotation  for  the  following 
week.  Thr  practice  was  to  take  the  actual  prices  being 
paid  in  England  and  Germany  and  to  correct  these  by 
what  was  termed  "the  feeling  of  the  market."  If  the 
market  was  strong-,  something  was  added  to  the  actual 
price  in  fixing  the  quotation.  If  it  were  weak  the  quota- 
tion was  dropped  accordingly.  Consideration  was  also 
given  to  reports  as  to  supply  and  demand  in  the  various 
markets.  When  the  committee  reached  a  decision  the 
quotation  was  immediately  published  in  the  Danish 
newspaper  and  cabled  to  the  press  in  England. 

The  quotation  received  wide  publicity  generally 
throughout  Scandinavia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Germany,  and  had  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
butter  market  in  all  these  countries.  It  was  not  only 
a  guide  to  the  trade,  but  it  gave  information  to  both 
producers  and  consumers  as  to  what  the  actual  difference 
was  between  the  price  which  one  paid  and  the  other 
received.  It  had  the  effect  of  placing  all  the  cards  on 
the  table.  There  was,  of  course,  nothing  binding  on 
merchants  to  pay  prices  on  a  level  with  the  quotation, 
and  frequently,  as  competition  dictated,  they  paid  what 
was  called  an  "over  price".  This  became  so  marked 
in  the  years  before  the  war  that  the  quotation  began  to 
lose  some  of  its  importance  and  influence. 

A  large  amount  of  business  was  transacted  on  the 
basis  of  the  quotation.  Contracts  were  entered  into  by 
dealers  to  pay  the  weekly  quotation,  minus  a  differential 
for  inferior  quality.  There  was  some  resemblance  be- 
tween this  practice  and  what  is  known  in  the  Canadian 
trade  as  "regular"  business,,  whereby  a  merchant 
agrees  to  pay  factories  the  ruling  price  on  a  certain 
country  board,  or  some  other  such  basis,  but  I  think  it 
will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  Copenhagen  Quota- 
tion is  a  safer  basis  for  all  concerned  than  the  ruling 
price  on  the  Canadian  cheese  or  butter  boards.  I 
understand  that  the  committee  has  been  revived  since 
the  war,  and  that  the  quotation  again  rules  in  f.o.b. 
sales.  Presumably  it  follows  the  old  lines,  but  I  am 
not  sure  about  that. 

Any  reference  to  the  marketing  of  Danish  dairy 
produce  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the 
National  Brand.  No  butter  may  be  exported  unless  it 
bears  the  "Lur"  or  national  brand.  This  brand  may  not 
be  used  on  any  butter  of  foreign  origin,  and  no  creamery 
is  permitted  to  use  it  unless  the  butter  complies  with 
all  legal  requirements,  and  the  quality  of  the  output 
comes  up  to  a  certain  standard.  Note  this,  no  cheese 
may  be  exported  from  Denamrk  until  it  is  at  least  six- 
weeks-old.    Quite  a  contrast  from  our  foolish  practice. 

Domestic  Marketing  in  the  United  States. 

Something  might  be  said  about  the  marketing  of 
dairy  produce  in  the  United  States,  but  except  for  con- 
densed milk,  the  exports  are  such  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total  production  that  all  marketing  schemes  are 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  domestic 
trade.  Nevertheless,  we  are  inclined  to  underestimate 
the  importance  of  the  United  States  in  the  export  field. 
That  country  has  been  for  some  years  past  the  largest 
exporter  of  dairy  produce  in  the  world.  The  value  of 
their  exports  has  been  nearly  double  the  value  of  ours. 
Because  of  the  very  large  proportion  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  in  these  exports,  and  because  our  at- 
tention is  focused  on  butter  and  cheese,  we  have  over- 
looked the  part  which  the  United  States  has  been  play- 
ing in  the  international  dairy  trade  in  recent  years. 

The  competition  is  only  an  indirect  one  for  the  most 
part,  but  none  the  less  real  on  that  account.  When  the 
United  States  exports  condensed  milk,  there  is  that  much 
less  for  other  countries  like  Ireland,  Switzerland,  Holland 
or  Australia  to  supply,  so  they  turn  more  of  their  surplus 
milk  into  cheese  and  butter  and  compete  with  us  directly. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  system  of  market 
reporting  in  the  United  States  as  carried  out  by  the 
national  government.  A  rather  extensive  system  of 
collecting  and  distributing  market  intelligence  has  been 
developed,  which  includes  prices,  holdings,  imports 
and  exports,  weather  conditions  and  general  surveys 
covering  various  prod.  cts.  No  other  country  has 
carried  this  idea  quite  so  far,  but  there  is  probably  no 
other  country  in  which  such  a  system  of  reporting 
could  be  of  so  much  service,  owing  to  its  great  size 
and  large  number  of  primary  markets. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


The  Ottawa  Winter  Fair  Well  Attended. 


Almost  every  department  of  the  Ottawa  Winter  Fair 
showed  substantial  expansion  this  year,  and  the  quality 
of  the  entries  was  very  creditable.  From  the  opening 
to  the  closing  day  the  show  was  well  patronized  by 
the  people  of  Ottawa  and  surrounding  district.  The 
combination  of  a  big  entry  and  large  crowds  was  pleasing 
indeed  to  Secretary  B.  Phelan,  and  those  associated 
with  him  in  managing  the  show.  The  weather  man 
also  assisted  in  making  the  show  a  success.  Instead  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  below  zero,  as  is  often  the  case  at 
fair  time,  the  thermometer  hovered  around  the  freezing 
point,  thus  making  a  trip  to  the  fair  a  pleasant  outing. 

The  beef  cattle  section  showed  around  fifty  per  cent, 
increase  in  numbers,  and  it  is  some  time  since  visitors 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  as  high  quality  beef 
animals  in  the  Ottawa  show-ring.  Shorthorns  and 
grade  classes  showed  the  main  increase.  Sheep  were 
up  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent.,  there  being  about  500 
sheep  in  the  pens,  including  the  6  car  lot  entries  of  25 
each.  There  were  eight  more  exhibitors  in  horses  than 
last  year,  bring  the  entry  up  to  244.  Dairy  cattle 
about  held  their  own.  Swine  showed  a  decrease. 
Utility  poultry  was  up,  although  pet  stock  was  down. 
The  accommodation  at  Ottawa  for  stabling  and  showing 
is  excellent. 

The  evening  show  is  always  good  at  Ottawa,  but 
this  year  it  was  more  fascinating  than  usual.  Light 
horses  always  put  on  a  spectacular  show,  and  the 
musical  ride  by  twenty-four  members  of  the  Mounted 
Police  force  is  admired  by  all  who  witness  it,  and  one 
does  not  grow  tired  of  seeing  the  varied  movements 
carried  out  so  uniformly  well  by  all  taking  part.  The 
attendance  throughout  considerably  surpassed  previous 
years. 

Heavy  Horses. 

The  showing  of  heavy  horses  was  closely  follower! 
by  a  large  number  of  equine  admirers.  Many  noted 
horses  were  in  the  ring.  Past  champions  and  grand 
champions  were  in  competition  in  several  classes,  and, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  previous  winners  were  not  always 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  new  comers.  The  entries 
in  the  different  classes  were  more  uniformly  good  than 
usual.  The  horse  accommodation  was  taxed  to  the 
limit  and  several  local  entries  were  housed  outside  of 
the  fair  building. 

Clydesdales. — Few  of  the  Clydesdale  classes  were 
sufficiently  filled  to  take  up  all  the  money  awarded, 
but  the  quality  of  the  entries  on  the  whole  was  good, 
and  in  many  instances  competition  was  fairly  close. 
It  was  not  easy  to  follow  the  work  of  the  judge,  as 
from  the  ringside  one  never  could  tell  who  would  be 
the  lucky  exhibitor  until  the  ribbons  were  placed. 
Past  champions  showing  in  excellent  form  went  down 
to  defeat  before  what  appeared,  from  a  distance,  to  be 
less  worthy  contestants.  However,  if  we  attempted 
to  criticize  the  placings  we  would,  no  doubt,  be  as 
unpopular  with  the  exhibitors,  on  the  whole,  as  the 
judge,  who  apparently  started  out  with  the  intention  of 
passing  around  the  honors,  but,  in  the  attempt,  failed  to 
satisfy  even  the  minimum  number  of  exhibitors.  No 
breeder  had  a  walk  away,  but  the  honors  fell  in  some 
cases  where  least  expected.  The  awards  were  placed  by 
Alex.  Mutch,  Saskatchewan. 

In  a  class  of  aged  stallions  the  red  ribbon  went  to 
Royal  Master,  shown  by  Ness.  This  is  a  big,  drafty 
horse  with  style  and  quality,  but  this  failed  to  carry 
him  through  for  the  championship.  In  second  place 
was  Smith  &  Richardsons'  Kello  Crest,  a  past  winner 
at  Ottawa  and  elsewhere.  He  is  a  trappy,  good 
topped  horse  with  splendid  underpinning.  Brandon's 
Dunure  Purpose  stood  third.  This  is  an  excellent 
horse  in  every  way,  and  had  qualification  for  second 
place,  but  he  seems  to  lose  his  head  in  the  ring,  and 
his  good  qualifications  do  not  so  readily  appeal  to  the 
judge.  There  were  four  right  good  three-year-olds  out. 
Brandon  went  to  the  top  with  Contour,  a'  thick,  blocky 
horse  with  great  quality;  Jutland,  from  the  Ness  stable, 
went  second.  This  son  of  Signet  is  a  hard  colt  to  get 
over,  being  well  porportioned  and  a  good  mover.  Roth- 
well  was  in  third  with  Day  Star,  a  big  drafty,  true- 
moving  colt.  Rothwell's  flashy,  high-quality  two- 
year-old,  Prolific,  went  to  the  top  of  his  class  and 
secured  the  championship,  and  later  had  no  opposition 
for  the  grand  championship.  He  is  a  particularly 
good  colt,  with  strong  masculine  appearance  and  well 
ribbed-up  body.  Iron  Cross,  shown  by  Ness,  was  second. 
He  is  an  attractive,  well-muscled  colt  with  quality, 
but  was  scarcely  as  thick  as  the  winner,  and  did  not 
travel  quite  as  close. 

There  were  five  aged  mares  headed  by  Margery  Daw, 
that  flashy,  big,  roomy  Dunnottar  mare  of  Rothwells 
that  has  been  admired  at  many  shows.  She  is  uni- 
formly well  developed,  and  certainly  travels  true  and 
snappy,  and  should  have  been  the  champion  of  the  open 
class.  Ella  Fleming,  also  an  attractive,  big,  drafty 
mare  with  splendid  feet  and  legs,  was  second  for  Watson. 
Ste  vens  had  a  big,  breedy  mare  of  quality  and  style  in 
third.  In  three-year-olds,  Barber  secured  the  red 
ribbon  on  Dawn  of  Peace,  a  mare  that  was  not  as  deep- 
ribbed  as  some  of  her  competitors.  She  was  in  strong 
company.  Nellie  Lind,  by  Baron's  Stamp,  shown  by 
Duff,  and  Threave  Lady,  by  Mendel,  shown  by  Ness, 
were  in  the  class.  Both  are  beautiful  mares  with  the 
size,  quality  and  action  horsemen  admire,  and  it  would 
not  have  looked  out  of  place  had  both  been  placed 
above  the  winner,  which  was  later  made  grand  champion 
of  the  show.  The  awarding  of  the  championship  to 
Dawn  of  Peace  over  Margery  Daw,  looked  like  very  poor 
placing  indeed.    While  both  were  good  at  the  ground, 


and  the  former  had  excellent  feet,  there  was  no  com- 
parison in  depth  and  thickness  of  body.  Then,  when 
it  came  to  the  grand  championship,  Stevens'  three- 
year-old  mare,  Hillcrest  Queen,  the  champion  Canadian- 
bred  mare,  also  suffered  defeat. 

There  were  only  three  two-year-olds,  with  Flashlight, 
an  attractive  mare  at  the  the  top  for  Barber;  she  is  a 
true,  snapper  mover  with  a  good  set  of  feet  and  legs. 
Kemptville  Agricultural  School  had  a  mare  in  the  class 
that  also  had  qualifications  for  the  red  ribbon  It 
is  difficult  to  find  much  fault  with  her.  In  third  place 
was  Batty's  Woodside  Sylvia,  a  well-balanced,  nicely- 
coupled  mare  with  quality  and  underpinning. 

Exhibitors:  Smith  &  Richardson,  Columbus;  Brandon 
Bros.,  Forest;  R.  Ness  &  Son,  Howick,  Que.;  B.  Rothwell, 
Ottawa;  R.  C.  Rogerson,  Fergus;  A.  Watson  &  Son, 
Forest;  Grant  Christie,  Manchester;  Bater  Bros., 
Oakville;  H.  M.  Barber,  Gatineau  Point,  Que.;  A. 
Hewson,  Malton;  E.  G.  Stephens,  Richmond  Hill; 
J.  F.  Staples  &  Son,  Ida;  R.  Duff  &  Son,  Myrtle;  W.  F. 
Batty,  Brooklin;  Kemptville  Agricultural  School, 
Kemptville;  Adam  Scharfe,  Cumming's  Bridge. 

Awards.— Stallion,  aged,  (7):  1  and  4,  Ness  cS:  Son, 
on  Royal  Master  and  Iron  Signet;  2,  5  and  7,  Smith 
&  Richardson,  on  Kello  Crest,  Village  Swain,  and 
Tressilian;  3  and  6,  Brandon  Bros.,  on  Dunure  Purpose 
and  Carbrook  Chief.  Stallion,  three  years,  (4):  1, 
Brandon  Bros.,  on  Contour;  2,  Ness  &  Son,  on  Jutland; 
3,  Rothwell,  on  Day  Star;  4,  Smith  &  Richardson,  on 
Baron  Arthur  2nd.  Stallion,  two  years,  (3):  1,  Roth- 
well, on  Prolific;  2,  Ness  &  Son,  on  Iron  Cross;  3,  Roger- 
son,  on  Baron  Ronald.  Stallion,  one  year,  (6);  1, 
Brandon  Bros.,  on  Sage  King;  2,  Hewson,  on  Greenhall's 
Best;  3,  Barber,  on  Dictator;  4,  Bater  Bros.,  on  Dunure 
Hero;  5,  Christie,  on  Dundrennan  Jock;  6,  Watson  & 
Son,  on  Bonnie  Hiawatha.  Stallion,  foal  (2):  1,  Watson 
&  Son,  on  Bonnie  Carbrook;  2,  Hewson,  on  Royal 
Baron. 

Mare,  aged,  (5):  1,  Rothwell,  on  Margery  Daw; 
2,  Watson  &  Son,  on  Ella  Fleming;  3,  Stephens,  on 
Halma;  4,  Hewson,  on  Lady  Burns  of  Wester  Lovat; 
5,  Staples  &  Son,  on  Golden  Butterfly.  Mare,  three 
years,  (4):  1,  Barber,  on  Dawn  of  Peace;  2,  Duff  &  Son, 
on  Nellie  Lind;  3,  Ness  &  Son,  on  Threave  Lady;  4, 
Stephens,  on  Lorraine  Belle.  Mare,  two  years,  (3): 
1,  Barber,  on  Flashlight;  2,  Kemptville  Agricultural 
School,  on  K.  A.  S.  Bonnie  Bess;  3,  Batty,  on  Wood- 
side  Svlvia,  Mare,  one  year,  (1):  1,  Brandon  Bros., 
on  Queen  of  the  May.  Mare,  foal,  (4):  1,  Barber,  on 
Superba;  2,  Hewson,  on  Princess  Barona;  3,  Scharfe, 
on  Fairview  Phyllis;  4,  Watson  &  Son,  on  Maud  Fleming. 
Grand  champion,  stallion,  Rothwell,  on  Prolific.  Grand 
champion  mare,  Barber,  on  Dawn  of  Peace. 

Canadian-bred  Clydesdales. — There  were  five 
aged  stallions  in  competition,  with  the  red  ribbon,  and 
later  the  championship  going  to  W.  J.  Horner,  Quebec, 
on  Elmvale  Silver  King.  He  is  a  big  horse,  but  with 
scarcely  the  muscling  or  character  of  March  Past,  in 
second  place.  The  latter  has  extra  quality  through- 
out and  is  well  balanced.  Anderson  had  a  thick, 
smooth,  high-quality  horse  in  third  place.  The  three- 
year-olds  made  a  uniform  class.  Herminius  Star  by 
Herminius  was  first  for  Watson.  He  has  scale,  mascu- 
linity and  quality,  and  it  looked  as  if  he  had  qualifications 
to  win  the  championship  over  the  older  horse.  Alex 
Glen,  a  well-coupled,  trappy,  stylish  horse,  went  second 
for  Smith  &  Richardson,  while  in  third  place  stood 
Woodside  Rising  Star,  a  heavy-boned  horse,  but  possibly 
more  rangy  than  the  two  placed  above.  In  the  two- 
year-old  class  Hewson  was  first  on  Dunure.  Greenhall,  a 
big,  strong  colt  with  splendid  feet  and  legs,  and  a  good 
mover.  Once  he  is  developed  and  filled  out  he  will 
be  a  very  heavy  horse.  Staples  had  a  good-bodied 
colt  in  second  that  was  a  little  more  finished  than  the 
first,  but  he  could  not  move  so  well.  Watson  had  an 
attractive  colt  in  third,  but  he  appeared  to  be  just  a 
little  too  much  finished  for  his  age.  A  promising  lot  of 
yearlings  were  brought  into  the  ring,  with  Stephens 
leading  on  Charming  Majestic. 

In  aged  mares,  Duff's  big,  deep-bodied,  heavy- 
boned,  smooth  mare,  Heather  Bell,  met  defeat  from 
Hillcrest  Queen,  shown  by  Stephens.  The  latter  is  a 
nice  quality  mare  and  a  great  mover.  When  lined  up 
with  other  red-ribbon  mares  the  judge  considered  her 
of  the  calibre  to  win  the  championship.  Batty  came 
to  the  top  in  the  three-year-old  class,  with  Heather 
Princess,  a  wonderful  bodied  mare  with  quality  and  scale. 
Hewson  had  a  big,  strong,  well-coupled  mare  in  second, 
while  below  her  were  mares  with  scarcely  the  scale  of  the 
winner,  although  Harris  had  a  splendid  mover  and  a 
good-boned  mare  in  third.  In  two-year-olds  appeared 
Maryfield  Queen,  the  unbeaten  mare  and  grand  cham- 
pion at  Guelph.  Beside  her  stood  Woodside  Queen 
Bess,  also  a  show  mare,  but  scarcely  as  well  developed 
as  the  former  one.  The  ringside  fully  expected  to  see 
Maryfield  Queen  come  out  with  the  red  ribbon,  and  also 
be  successful  in  the  championship  class.  However,  the 
judge  saw  otherwise,  and  Woodside  Queen  Bess  was 
made  the  winner,  but  did  not  appeal  to  the  judge  as 
well  as  Hillcrest  Queen  when  it  came  to  the  champion- 
ship. Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  show-ring  and  the 
difference  of  opinion. 

Canadian-bred  Clydesdales. — Exhibitors:  R.  N. 
Harris,  Gatineau  Point,  Que.;  J.  H.  Graham,  Bruce 
Mines;  B.  Rothwell,  Ottawa;  W.  J.  Horner,  Charteris, 
Que.;  Brandon  Bros.,  Forest;  Geo.  M.  Anderson, 
Guelph;  J.  F.  Staples  &  Son,  Ida;  A.  Watson  &  Son, 
Forest;  Smith  &  Richardson,  Columbus;  R.  Ness  & 
Son,  Howick,  Que.;  R.  C.  Rogerson,  Fergus;  A.  Hewson, 
Malton;  R.  Duff  &  Son,  Myrtle;  Kemptville  Agricul- 


tural School,  Kemptville;  E.  C.  Stephens,  Richmond 
Hill;  Adam  Scharfe,  Cumming's  Bridge;  W.  F.  Batty, 
Brooklin. 

Awards. — Stallion,  aged,  (5):  1,  Horner,  on  Elm- 
vale  Silver  King;  2,  Rothwell,  on  March  Past;  3,  Ander- 
son, on  Craigador;  4,  Harris,  on  Sir  Garnet  Hood;  5, 
Brandon  Bros.,  on  King  Simon.  Stallion,  three  years, 
(5):  1,  Watson  &  Son,  on  Herminius  Star;  2,  Smith  & 
Richardson,  on  Alex.  Glen;  3,  Ness  &  Son,  on  Woodside 
Rising  Star;  4,  Staples  &  Son,  on  King's  Masterpiece; 
5,  Rothwell,  on  Refiner.  Stallion,  two  years,  (5):  1, 
Hewson,  on  Dunure  Greenhall;  2,  Staples  &  Son,  on 
King's  Model;  3,  Watson  &  Son,  on  Baron  Fleming;  4, 
Rogerson,  on  Barney  Hugo;  5,  Smith  &  Richardson, 
on  Cariskey.  Stallion,  one  year,  (4):  1,  Stephens,  on 
Charming  Majestic;  2,  Duff  &  Son,  on  Gallant  Captain; 
3,  Kemptville  Agricultural  School,  on  K.  A.  S.  Baron's 
Count;  4,  Harris,  on  Billy  Hood.  Stallion,  foal,  (1):  1, 
Scharfe,  on  Silver  Mark  Jr. 

Mare,  aged,  (3):  1,  Stephens,  on  Hillcrest  Queen; 

2,  Duff  &  Son,  on  Heather  Bell;  3,  Staples  &  Son,  on 
Derwent  Rose.  Mare,  three  years,  (5):  1,  Batty,  on 
Heather  Princess;  2,  Hewson,  on  Princess  Greenhall; 

3,  Harris,  on  Diana's  Rose;  4  and  5,  Stephens,  on  Nora 
Moncreiffe,  and  Maud  of  Salem.  Mare,  two  years, 
(4):  1,  Ness  &  Son,  on  Woodside  Queen  Bess;  2,  Batty, 
on  Maryfield  Queen;  3,  Staples,  on  King's  Joy;  4, 
Hewson,  on  Maggie  Rosewood.  Mare,  one  year,  (3):  1, 
Scharfe,  on  Fairview  Annice;  2,  Duff  &  Son,  on  Ruby 
Maryfield;  3,  Stephens,  on  Rosalie  of  Markham.  Mart-, 
foal,  (1):  1,  Scharfe,  on  Pretty  Lass.  Mare,  imported 
or  Canadian-bred,  and  two  of  her  progeny,  (3):  1, 
Scharfe,  on  Hilda  Gold;  2,  Hewson,  on  Lady  Burns  of 
Wester  Lovat;  3,  Staples,  on  Derwent  Rose.  Champion 
stallion,  Horner,  on  Elmvale  Silver  King.  Champion 
mare,  Stephens,  on  Hillcrest  Queen. 

Percherons. — The  largest  class  in  the  show  was 
the  aged  Percheron  stallion  class,  in  which  appeared 
nine  big,  massive  horses,  many  of  which  had  wonderful 
quality  and  action.  After  going  over  the  class,  judge 
E.  C.  H.  Tisdale  picked  Bater  Bros.'  Gibraltar  for  the 
winner.  He  is  a  big,  thick  grey  with  quality  and 
trappy,  true  action.  J.  H.  Graham  was  second  on 
Joffre  Jou,  a  horse  with  possibly  the  greatest  scale  of 
any  and  possessing  heavy  bone  and  muscling.  Like 
the  winner,  he  has  style  and  quality.  A  somewhat 
smaller  horse  was  placed  third  for  J.  E.  Arnold  &  Son. 
The  other  horses  in  the  class  varied  somewhat  in  size 
and  quality,  but  all  were  good  representatives  of  the 
breed.  Arnold  had  first  and  second  placings  in  two- 
year-old  stallions.  In  yearlings  Arnold  had  the  winner 
in  a  flashy  grey  colt,  with  Roberts  second. 

The  five  aged  mares  made  a  right  good  class.  The 
Marne,  shown  by  Bater  Bros.,  was  in  excellent  bloom. 
She  is  a  well-coupled,  roomy  mare  with  quality  through- 
out. She  was  later  made  champion.  This  is  three 
times  she  has  captured  a  similar  honor.  Arnold  had  a 
thick,  well-ribbed  mare  in  second  in  Liberty,  while  a 
stable  mate,  Ruby,  was  third.  There  was  only  one 
two-year-old,  but  three  very  good  yearlings  were  in 
competition,  with  Bater  Bros,  winning  on  Roseland. 

Exhibitors:  A.  R.  Murphy,  Everett;  J.  H.  Graham, 
Bruce  Mines;  J.  H.  Skuce,  Kars;  Bert  Dpwler, 
Billing's  Bridge;  J.  E.  Arnold  &  Son,  Grenvilk-, 
Que.;  Bater  Bros.,  Oakville;  Andrew  Spratt;  Billing's 
Bridge;  J.  &  A.  Roberts,  Peterboro;  A.  F.  Stevenson, 
Russell;  F.  E.  Herrington,  Russell. 

Awards— Stallion,  three  years,  (9):  1,  Bater  Bros., 
on  Gibraltar;  2,  Graham,  on  Joffre  Jou;  3  and  6,  Arnold 
&  Son,  on  Mar  Cule,  and  Loin;  4,  Skuce,  on  Lavis;  5, 
Murphy,  on  Intillect.  (3)  Stallion  2  years  old,  1  and 
2,  Arnold,  on  Ildefronse,  Arnoldwold  and  Jupiter;  3, 
Spratt,  on  Marathon  Lad.  Stallion,  one  year,  (4):  1, 
Arnold  &  Son,  on  Arnoldswold  Perfection;  2,  J.  &  A. 
Roberts,  on  Koumis  Junior;  3,  Bater  Bros.,  on  French- 
man; 4,  Dowler,  on  Balfour.  Stallion,  foal,  (2):  1  and 
2,  J.  &  A.  Roberts,  on  Daudet,  and  Petain. 

Mare,  three  years,  (5):  1,  Bater  Bros.,  on  The 
Marne;  2,  3  and  4,  Arnold  &  Son,  on  Liberty,  Rubv 
and  Katinka;  5,  Stevenson,  on  Lady  Bell.  Mare, 
two  years:  1,  Herrington,  on  Simcoe  Queen.  Mare, 
one  year,  (3):  1,  Bater  Bros.,  on  Roseland;  2,  J.  &  A. 
Roberts,  on  May  Queen;  3,  Stevenson,  on  Fleur  De  Lis. 

Heavy  Draft  Horses. — Geldings  or  mares  shown 
in  single  harness,  (18):  1,  Stephens;  2,  Scharfe;  3  and  4 
Hewson;  5  and  6,  Sam  Wyatt,  Osgoode  Sta.  Geldings 
or  mares  shown  in  single  harness  (amateurs  only),  (6): 
1  and  4,  G.  N.  Crowe,  Ottawa;  2  and  3,  J.  H.  Fee, 
Manotick;  5  and  6,  Wm.  Marquis  &  Son,  Sunderland. 
Team  in  harness,  geldings  or  mares,  three  years  or  over, 
(3):  1  and  3,  Stephens;  2,  Scharfe.  Team  in  harness., 
three  years  or  over,  pure-breds  not  eligible,  (7):  1, 
Hewson;  2  and  3,.  Wyatt;  4,  A.  Mills,  Peterboro;  5, 
Crowe;  6,  Fee.  Three  heavy  draft  horses  (4),  1,  Duff; 
2,  Scharfe;  3,  Staples;  4,  Henson. 

Belgians. — The  Belgian  showing  was  very  light. 
In  aged  stallions  J.  H.  Graham,  Bruce  Mines,  was 
first  on  Hammer's  Monrow,  a  big,  thick,  trappy  sorrel. 
In  second  place  was  J.  W.  Adams,  of  Ramsayville, 
with  Chermion,  a  drafty  chestnut.  J.  E.  Arnold  &  Son, 
Grenville,  Que.,  had  the  only  entry  in  mares. 

Shires. — A  Hewson,  Malton,  had  first  in  Shire 
stallions  on  Forest  King  and  in  mares  on  Daisy  Narciusis, 
while  second  was  G.  E.  Morden  &  Son,  Oakville,  on 
Tuttle  Brook  Sunflower.  These  three  were  good 
representatives  of  the  breed. 

Light  Horses. 

The  entries  in  light  horses  were  not  large,  and  were 
made  up  of  individuals  that  have  won  their  spurs  on 
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former  occasions.  The  carriage  horses,  hunters,  saddle 
horses  and  jumpers  made  large  and  interesting  classes. 
In  Hackneys,  Warwick  Model  led  for  Crow  &  Murray 
of  Toronto.  A.  Watson  &  Son,  of  Forest,  brought  out 
several  strong  contenders  for  the  red  and  blue  ribbons. 
In  stallions  other  winners  were  A.  Baker,  of  Ottawa, 
and  R.  C.  Rogerson,  Fergus.  Crow  &  Murray  had 
the  first  three  places  in  mares  two  years  old  and  over, 
\yith  J.  Ritchie,  Ottawa,  in  fourth.  In  younger  mares, 
S,  Scott,  Belfountain,  was  first,  and  G.  M.  Anderson, 
Guelph,  second. 

Standard-Breds. — In  the  aged  stallion  class  Crow 
&  Murray  had  first  on  Tombro  Clay;  W.  P  Hurdman 
was  second,  and  Mrs.  Cameron,  Ottawa,  third.  There 
were  three  entries  in  aged  mares  in  harness;  J.  O'Meara, 
Ottawa,  topped  the  class  with  Ceylona  Guy;  G.  H. 
Wilson,  Ottawa,  was  second,  and  C.  E.  McCaffery, 
Russell,  third.  McCaffrey  had  the  only  two  entries 
in  two-year-old  mares,  winning  on  Ruth  Harvester. 

Thoroughbreds. — In  aged  stallions,  Gold  Note 
Stock  Farm,  Ottawa,  had  first  on  Bachelor's  Beau, 
while  in  second  place  was  Jas.  Bovaird  &  Sons,  of 
Brampton,  on  Master  Fox.  In  younger  stallions, 
Gold  Note  Stock  Farms  was  first  on  Gold  Bond;  J.  &  J- 
Oleeson,  Ottawa,  was  second  on  Regiopolis;  and  Bater 
Bros.,  Oakville,  was  third  on  Maternal  Pride.  In 
mares  Crow  &  Murray,  Toronto,  were  first  on  Alice 
Ann;  Gold  Note  Stock  Farm  second  and  fourth  on 
De  Haven  and  Medea;  third  was  Bater  Bros,  on  Mother 
and  Pearl  Rogers  was  fifth  for  C.  A.  Olmstead,  Ottawa. 
In  two-year-old  mares,  J.  M.  Jackson,  Ottawa,  secured 
t  he  red  ribbon  on  China,  while  second  was  Victoria  S. 
for  J.  D.  Higginson,  Ottawa. 

Dairy  Bulls. 

Classes  of  dairy  bulls  were  comparatively  strong* 
with  Ayrshires  in  the  lead  numerically.  There  was  a 
number  of  right  good  young  herd  sires  in  each  class 
and  breeders  in  need  of  a  bull  might  advisedly  keep 
these  calves  in  mind.  They  are  a  straight,  high- 
quality,  breedy  lot  varying,  of  course,  in  degree  of 
development,  type  and  quality,  but  all  with  a  good 
deal  of  outcome. 

Ayrshires.— Bull,  senior  calf,  (4):  1,  R.  R.  Ness, 
on  Macdonald  Competitor;  2,  Gillespie  Bros.,  Spencer- 
ville,  on  Glenfegrus  Goldfinder;  3  and  4,  H.  MacPherson, 
Norwich,  on  Orkney  Corona  and  Orkney  Caractus. 
Bull,  junior  calf,  (7) :  1  and  3,  Ness,  on  Burnside  Denty's 
Hope,  and  Burnside  Top  Hope;  2,  Jos.  Sorley  &  Sons, 
Ottawa,  on  Morningside  Monarch;  4,  Nap  Laugton  & 
Fib,  Bourget,  on  Bonnie  Excelsior;  5,  MacPherson,  on 
Orkney  Butter  Record;  6  and  7,  C.  Pillar,  Russel,  on 
King  Theodore  2nd,  and  Dairy  King. 

H  lsteins. — Bull,  senior  calf,  (2):  1,  Kemptville 
Agriculture  School,  on  K.  A.  S.  Dandy  Rauwerd;  2, 
Haley  &  Lee,  on  Sir  Romeo  Hengerveld.  Bull,  junior 
calf,  (5):  1  and  2,  Haley  &  Lee,  on  Sir  Sylvia  Pontiac, 
and  Sir  Romeo  Abbekerk;  3,  Kemptville  Agricultural 
School,  on  K.  A.  S.  Tortilla  Count;  4,  A.  E.  Hulet,  on 
Pontiac  King  Banostine;  5,  Wm.  Borthwick,  Ottawa, 
■on  Price  Borthwick  Tensen. 

Jerseys.— Senior  calf:  C.  W.  Barber,  Guelph,  on 
Bright  Crown.  Junior  calf:  C.  Pillar,  on  Lass  Fontaine 
Perfection. 

Beef  Cattle  Exhibit  Surpasses  Pre- 
vious Years. 

The  exhibit  of  beef  cattle  especially  Shorthorns  at 
Ottawa  is  gradually  increasing  both  in  numbers  and 
quality.  Last  year  the  entry  was  increased  over  the 
previous  year  and  this  year  saw  a  further  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  competitors.  In  most  classes 
there  were  a  few  toppers  but  the  tail  enders  were  con- 
spicious  owing  to  lack  of  type,  quality  and  finish.  Much 
of  the  top  stuff  was  from  Western  Ontario  and  had  been 
shown  at  Guelph  in  December.  However  the  Guelph 
placings  were  in  some  cases  reversed  by  judge  John 
Gardhouse  of  Weston.  The  Hereford  breed  was  repre- 
sented by  but  two  entries  from  Wm.  Marquis  &  Sons, 
Sunderland  and  G.  C.  Channon,  Oakwood  had  the  only 
entires  in  Angus  breeding  classes.  Classes  for  grades 
and  crosses  brought  out  strong  competition,  with 
Guelph  winners  well  to  the  fore.  A  good  deal  of  interest 
was  taken  in  the  finished  steer  classes  for  different 
weights  and  groups,  the  prizes  being  donated  by  the 
Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch.  There  was  seventeen 
entries  in  steers,  under  1,000  pounds. 

Shorthorns. — There  was  keen  competition  in  the 
senior  yearling  steer  class  between  Lerch's.Look  Me  Over 
and  Kyle's,  Halton  Laddie.  Both  had  the  type  but 
the  latter  was  somewhat  better  quartered  and  smoother. 
The  former  was  just  a  little  over  done.  At  Guelph  the 
Lerch  steer  was  considered  the  better  of  the  two  but  a 
month's  feeding  makes  a  big  change  and  as  they  stood 
Halton  Laddie  had  the  qualifications  for  the  red  ribbon 
and  championship  honors.  In  the  junior  yearlings  the 
battle  was  between  Morrison  and  Drury,  two  thick, 
smooth,  sappy  steers  that  were  of  splendid  type  and 
build.  Morrison  won  out  for  Lerch  although  at  Guelph 
Drury  shown  by  Kyle  Bros,  was  considered  the  better 
of  the  two.  Kopas  had  a  smooth  white  steer  in  the 
calf  class,  that  is  a  promising  youngster  for  carrying 
over. 

In  two-year-old  heifers  Brien  had  an  outstanding 
winner  in  Veseys  Choice  Girl,  a  daughter  of  Village 
Marquis.  There  were  ten  competitors  in  the  senior 
yearling  class  and  the  top  six  or  seven  were  a  smooth 
typey,  breedy  lot.  Fanny  Patrician  a  Gainford  Matchless 
heifer  won  for  R.  S.  Gale,  Elora  with  Colbeck  Bros, 
second  on  Gainford  Maid  another  Gainford  Marquis 
daughter.  Both  these  heifers  showed  splendid  lines, 
were  smooth,  had  plenty  of  scale  and  also  character  and 
quality.    Kyle  had  a  thick,  deep  bodied,  toppy  heifer, 


Resume  of  the  Dairy  Test.  Solids 

General  Lbs.       Lbs.  not 

standing  milk       fat  fat 

Cow,  48  months  or  over:  Ayrshires 

Pearl  of  Balquido,  H.  MacPherson,  Norwich   1  208.8  8.2817  17.175 

Milkmaid  of  Orkney  2nd,  H.  MacPherson   10  168.9  6.9370  13.631 

Belle  of  Morningside,  Jas.  Sorley  &  Son,  Ottawa   12  179.9  6.6768  15.563 

Orkney  Blossom,  H.  MacPherson   16  172.8  6.2951  13.767 

Queen  Bess,  E.  C.  Budge,  Beauharnois,  P.Q   21  144.5  5.8045  12.724 

Peachblow  Betty,  E.  C.  Budge   26  140.6  5.1530  12.331 

Eric  Lady  Betty,  Gillespie  Bros.,  Spencerville   28  122.1  4.9624  10.549 

Knockinlaw  Fanny  5th,  R.  R.  Ness  &  Sons,  Howick,  P.Q   37  103.7  4.2670  8.579 

Cow,  36  months  and  under  48  months: 

Milkmaid  of  Orkney  4th,  H.  MacPherson   18  152.8  6.2968  12.741 

Peachblow  Gracie,  E.  C.  Budge   29  127.5  4.9964  11.242 

Woodside  Mary  Ann,  R.  R.  Ness  &  Sons   33  105.9  4.8027  9.563 

Heifer,  under  36  months: 

Auchencleigh  Lucy  2nd,  Jas.  Sorley  &  Sons   31  122.6  4.8762  10.807 

Allancroft  Maude,  E.  C.  Budge   32  115.0  4.8879  10.171 

Erie  Eva,  Gillespie  Bros   34  119.5  4.6626  10.051 

Auchencleigh  Laura,  Jas.  Sorley  &  Sons   38  101.9  3.9976  9.135 

Burnside  Nell,  R.  R.  Ness  &  Sons  .'   40     85.3  3.8780  7.537 

Cow,  48  months  or  over:  Holsteins 

Bessie  C.  Posch,  A.  E.  Hulet,  Norwich   2  212.7  8.0894  17.735 

Woodlawn  A.  Banostine,  Haley  &  Lee,  Springford   3  234.8  8.0043  17.913 

Lady  Segis  Jewel,  J.  B.  Dowler,  Billing's  Bridge   14  221.1  5.9304  16.761 

Maudie  Cora  De  Kol,  T.  A.  Spratt  &  Sons,  Billing's  Bridge   17  203.4  6.1088  15.321 

Cow,  36  months  and  under  48  months: 

Lady  Veeman  Abberkirk  3rd,  A.  E.  Hulet   4  239.8  7.6539  20.202 

Ourvilla  Maple  Crest  Teake,  Haley  &  Lee   9  206.3  6.6723  12.294 

Sarah  Ann  Pontiac,  J.  B.  Dowler   13  190.5  6.3660  15.511 

Jet  Jewel,  J.  B.  Dowler  '.   23  182.0  5.5478  14.115 

Hedgevale  Sherwood  Lyons,  T.  A.  Spratt   24  158.5  5.2120  13.205 

Heifer,  under  36  months: 

Ourvilla  Petunia  Mercedes,  Haley  &  Lee   5  207.1  7.4578  17.251 

Aaggie  De  Kol  Silvia,  Haley  &  Lee   20  184.1  5.7133  15.683 

Rainey  Jewel,  J.  B.  Dowler   25  179.6  5.1915  14.441 

Slim  Jewel,  J.  B.  Dowler   27  148.5  5.0872  11.959 

Lady  Tensen  Abberkirk  3rd,  A.  E.  Hulet   39  112.5  3.9457  9.884 

Hodgedale  Favorite  Queen,  T.  A.  Spratt  &  Sons   41  118.8  3.5179  9.390 

Cow,  48  months  or  over:  Grades 

Ethel,  T.  A.  Spratt  &  Son   6  191.0  7.5924  15.549 

Speck,  Jas.  Sorley  &  Sons   7  190.8  7.1729  16.213 

Jane,  H.  MacPherson   8  180.3  7.0474  14.646 

Bell,  Dowler  Bros,  Billing's  Bridge  :.,   11  187.8  6.6012  15.211 

Black  Neck,  J.  B.  Dowler   22  171.0  5.3624  14.192 

Cherry,  Dowler  Bros   36  114.5  4.0345  9.484 

Cow,  36  months  and  under  48  months: 

Maggie,  T.  A.  Spratt  &  Sons  »  19  177.4  5.7554  14.701 

Pearline,  Gillespie  Bros   30  116.4  4.8530  9.802 

Heifer,  under  36  months: 

Honeysuckle,  E.  C.  Budge   15  144.5  6.4705  12.636 

Blossom,  Dowler  Bros   35  149.2  3.9634  11.733 

Flora  2nd,  Gillespie  Bros  ,   42  75.5  3.7579  6.413 


Total 
points 


259.16 
215.91 
213.60 
199.27 
183.28 
168.21 
165.40 
132.41 


195.64 
162.13 
151.65 


156.02 
153.13 
146.71 
129.94 
126.26 


255.44 
253.84 
200.84 
198.68 


251.95 
219.38 
205.68 
181.04 
179.90 


238.19 
191.28 
173.11 
166.65 
128.29 
122.71 


236.45 
228.96 
220.12 
214.56 
181.33 
139.31 


194.98 
157.73 


199.67 
144.28 
117.38 


by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  in  third,  with  a  stable  mate  fourth. 
The  class  of  ten  heifer  calves  was  headed  by  Mina 
Snowbird  a  nice  quality  attractive  heifer  shown  by 
Brien.  Lerch  was  second  on  Maid  of  Orchard  a  sweet, 
sappy  heifer  and  Armstrong  was  third  on  a  straight- 
topped,  breedy  heifer. 

The  bull  classes  were  a  disappointment.  Many 
of  the  entries  were  far  from  being  promising  herd  sires, 
in  fact  some  were  not  of  the  type  that  would  make 
desirable  steers.  Brien  had  an  easy  winner  in  the 
yearling  class  in  Ocean  Foam,  a  thick,  deep-bodied 
white.  Lerch  had  a  promising  senior  calf  in  Golden 
Dale.  He  has  a  breedy  appearance  and  is  of  desirable 
type.  The  junior  calves  were  not  an  outstanding  lot 
by  any  means,  although  with  a  little  more  fitting  some 
would  have  a  more  pleasing  appearance  .  There  was 
a  splendid  showing  in  the  grades  and  crosses  especially 
in  the  steer  sections.  The  heifers  were  a  fair  typey  lot 
but  were  not  as  well  finished  nor  in  the  bloom  of  the 
steers.  Matchless  Pete  2nd  was  an  outstanding  in- 
dividual in  form  and  finish.  Kopas  boys  certainly 
brought  him  out  well.  Blue  Jim,  the  steer  calf  shown 
by  Lerch,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  his 
smoothness,  evenness  and  firmness  of  fleshing  and 
quality  made  him  strong  opposition  for  championship 
honors.  Kopas  had  a  beautiful  steer  calf  in  Black 
Monarch,  the  champion  Angus  steer,  that  gave  Blue 
Jim  a  run  for  the  money  in  the  finished  steer  class  under 
1,000  pounds.  The  line-up  for  championship  honors 
was  a  good  one.  There  were  seven  particularly  good 
individuals  in  excellent  fit  but  as  there  were  both  steers 
and  heifers  in  competition  it  was  no  easy  task  to  allot 
the  prizes.  It  was  the  best  fat  cattle  show  seen  at 
at  Ottawa  in  years. 

Exhibitors. — J.  Lerch  &  Sons,  Preston;  Kyle  Bros., 
Drumbo;  J.  Kopas  &  Sons,  Elora;  G.  B.  Armstrong, 
Teeswater;  E.  Brien  &  Sons,  Ridgetown;  A.  H.  Foster 
&  Son,  Richmond;  S.  J.  Sissons,  South  March;  W.  A. 
Wallace,  Kars;  Colbeck  Bros.,  Elora;  J.  Johnston, 
Quyon,  Que.;  Pritchard  Bros.,  Fergus;  E.  H.  Graham 
&  Son,  Carp;  R.  S.  Gale,  Elora;  Wm.  Marquis  &  Son, 
Sunderland;  R.  M.  Wallace,  Bell's  Corners;  G.  B. 
Muma,  Ayr;  Graham  Bros.,  Britannia  Bay.  Awards: 
Steer,  one  year  and  under  two:  (5),  1  and  5,  Kyle;  2,  3 
and  4,  Lerch.    Steer  yearling:  (5),  1,  Lerch;  2,  Kyle; 

3,  Kopas;  4,  Armstrong.  Steer  calf:  (5),  1,  Kopas; 
2,  Kyle;  3,  Lerch;  4,  Armstrong;  5,  Brien.  Heifer, 
two  years,  (4):  1,  Brien,  on  Vesey's  Choice  Girl;  2, 
Scissons,  on  Ruby's  Lady;  3,  Wallace,  on  Nettie  4th; 

4,  Foster,  on  Princess.    Heifer,  yearling,  (10):  1.  Gale, 


on  Fanny  Patrician;  2,  Colbeck  on  Gainford  Maid; 

3  and  4,  Kyle,  on  Village  Maid  46th  and  Spring  Valley 
Mayflower;  5,  Brien,  on  Ramsden  Bess;  6,  Johnston,  on 
Spring  Valley  Eliza.  Heifer  calf,  (10):  1  and  4,  Brien, 
on  Mina  Snowbird  and  Roan  Lady  B.;  2,  Lerch,  on 
Maid  of  Orchard  Grove;  3,  Armstrong,  on  Bowhill 
Princess;  5,  Pritchard  Bros.,  on  Marquis  Lady.  Cham- 
pion heifer,  Gale,  on  Fanny  Patrician. 

Bull,  junior  yearling,  (6):  1,  Brien  on  Ocean  Foam; 
2,  Marquis,  on  Gloster  Prince;  3,  Foster,  on  Royal  chief; 

4,  Kyle,  on  Gloster's  Hew.  Bull,  senior  calf,  (4):  1  and 
champion,  Lerch  on  Golden  Dale;  2,  Kyle,  on  Village 
General;  3,  Brien,  on  Sea  Lord;  4,  Wallace,  on  Butterfly 
Prince  3rd.  Bull,  junior  calf,  (9):  1,  Brien,  on  Sea 
Foam  Silver;  2,  Muma,  on  Elmfield  Prince;  3  and  4, 
Graham  Bros.,  on  Major's  Champion  and  Major 
Adair;  5,  Scissons,  on  Roan  Ben;  6,  Wallace,  on  Bonnie 
Lad. 

Grades  and  Crosses. — Steer,  one  year  and  un- 
der two,  (7):  1,  Kopas;  2,  Armstrong;  3  and  6,  Pritchard; 
2,  Armstrong;  3  and  6,  Pritchard;  4,  Kyle;  5,  Lerch. 
Steer,  under  one  year,  (8):  1,  and  2,  Lerch;  3,  Kyle;  4, 
Channon;  5,  Marquis;  6,  Kopas.    Heifer,  two  years 

(3)  :  1,  Pritchard;  2,  Kopas;  3,  Brien.    Heifer,  yearling, 

(4)  :  1,  Brien;  2,  Marquis;  3,  Lerch;  4,  Pritchard.  Heifer 
calf,  (7):  1  and  6  Pritchard;  2,  Marquis;  3,  Armstrong; 

4  and  5,  Brien.  Finished  steer,  over  1,200  pounds,  (8):  1, 
Kopas;  2,  Kyle;  3,  4  and  5,  Lerch;  6,  Armstrong.  Steer, 
1,000  lbs.  to  1,200  lbs.,  1  and  5  Lerch;  2  and  3,  Kyle;  4. 
Pritchard;  6,  Marquis.  Steer  under  1,000  lbs.,  (14): 
1  and  3,  Lerch;  2,5,6  and  7,  Kopas;  4,  Kyle.  Group  of 
finished  steers,  (6):  1  and  4,  Kopas;  2,  Kyle;  3,  Lerch; 

5,  Armstrong;  6,  Pritchard.  Best  five  steers,  (3):  1, 
Lerch;  2,  Kyle;  3,  Marquis.  Champion  animal  of 
show,  Kopas,  on  Matchless  Pete  2nd.  Reserve,  Lerch, 
on  Blue  Jim. 

Aberdeen-Angus. — Although  the  number  of  Angus, 
shown,  was  not  large,  the  quality  was  there.  G.  C. 
Channon,  Oakwood,  brought  out  his  usual  fine  line-up 
which  would  have  stood  well  up  in  the  keenest  of  com- 
petition. In  steer  or  heifer  class  under  one  year  J. 
Kopas  &  Sons,  Elora.  had  two  steers  of  excellent  con- 
formation and  in  nice  bloom  but  Judge  John  Gardhouse 
considered  the  Channon  entries  in  the  class  superior, 
and  Lady  Grace  B.  of  Sunny  Acres  was  awarded  the 
red  ribbon  in  class  of  four.  Black  Monarch  was  made 
champion  Angus  steer  for  Kopas.  Wizard  of  Sunny 
Acres  was  given  the  champion  ribbon  for  bulls  over  five 
others  of  different  ages.  Continued  on  page  110. 
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Jimmy    "Once."  By  Peter  Mc Arthur. 


Continued  from  a  Recent  Issue. 


BILLY  Dan  turned  the  roan  dejectedly  and  started 
towards  home.  Mary  had  gone  to  the  raising  with 
Howard  Claus  after  promising  to  go  with  him, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  in  life  worth  caring  for. 
He  certainly  wouldn't  go  to  the  raising  after  being 
"cut  out"  so  completely.  He  couldn't  bear  to  see 
Mary  being  beau-ed  around  by  his  rival. 

But  he  hadn't  gone  far  on  the  way  home  before  he 
met  a  figure  on  horse-back  riding  like  John  Gilpin, 
though  there  was  nothing  about  the  burly  rider  to  suggest 
the  equestrian  shop-keeper.  Jimmy  Once  pulled  up 
the  grey  across  the  road  so  as  to  block  the  roan  and 
bring  Billy  Dan  to  a  stop. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  demanded  sternly. 
"Home." 

"Mary  Gillies  went  with  him  in  the  automobile?" 
Billy  Dan  nodded. 

"Then  he  must  have  told  her  a  lying  story.  You 
back  around  and  come  to  the  raising." 

"I  am  going  home,"  said  Billy  Dan  doggedly. 

"Are  you  a  MacPherson?"  roared  Jimmy  Once. 
"If  you  are  turn  your  horse  and  come  with  me  to  the 
raising.  I  remember  the  time  when  the  MacPhersons 
would  have  thrashed  the  whole  Claus  tribe  for  "taking 
a  wheel  off"  as  he  did  to  you.  Haven't  you  any  of  the 
old  blood  in  you?" 

The  note  of  belligerency  struck  a  spark  from  Billy 
Dan.  He  backed  the  roan  around  and  started  to  the 
raising  with  Jimmy  Once  trotting  uncomfortably  be- 
side him.  But  the  shaking  up  of  trotting  was  worse 
than  the  motion  of  galloping,  and  Jimmy  Once  called 
a  halt. 

"Wa-wa-wait!  I'll  get  in  with  you  and  lead  this 
horse." 

When  both  were  in  the  buggy  Jimmy  Once  spoke 
with  the  authority  of  an  elder  of  the  tribe. 

"Though  I  spoke  of  thrashing  the  Clauses  that  all 
belongs  to  an  age  that  is  past.  There  must  be  no 
fighting.  Wait  a  minute  now,  don't  be  stubborn,"  he 
added  as  Billy  Dan  showed  signs  of  pulling  up  the  horse 
and  turning  back. 

"There  are  better  ways  of  doing  things  that  will  do 
just  as  well.  When  we  get  to  McQuaide's  you  put 
away  the  horses  and  I'll  have  a  talk  with  John  School- 
master (the  wise  man  of  the  MacPherson  connection) 
and  we'll  hit  on  some  scheme  to  put  things  right  and 
put  the  Clauses  in  their  place.  I  think  I  know  what 
wc  will  do  but  I'll  talk  to  John  Schoolmaster  first." 

Billy  Dan  was  sulky  but  he  found  it  hard  to  disobey 
Jimmy  Once,  who  was  simply  radiating  physical  and 
mental  energy.  f  jgjjj 

When  they  reached  McQuaide's  a  large  crowd  had 
already  gathered.  Both  Clauses  and  MacPhersons 
were  scattered  among  them.  The  grins  that 
greeted  Jimmy  Once  and  Billy  made  it  quite 
clear  that  the  story  of  taking  a  wheel  off  Billy 
Dan  was  known.  It  had  also  been  noticed 
that  Mary  Gillies  had  arrived  at  the  raising 
in  Howard's  car,  and  as  country  love  affairs 
are  about  as  public  as  anything  well  can  be 
the  total  discomfiture  of  Billy  Dan  was  known 
to  everybody.  The  smiles  and  whispers  filled 
the  young  man  with  rage,  and  as  he  put  away 
the  horses  he  found  it  hard  to  obey  the  pacifist 
counsels  of  Jimmy  Once.  If  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  Howard  Claus  there  would  be  a 
reversion  to  old  times  and  old  methods. 

When  Billy  Dan  joined  the  crowd  that 
gathered  about  the  timbers  that  were  to  be 
assembled  in  the  frame-work  of  the  new 
barn,  there  was  excitement  in  the  air.  Every- 
body seemed  to  feel  that  something  was  going 
to  happen,  and  there  was  much  low  talk  and 
nervous  laughter.  But  there  were  wise  men 
among  the  Clauses,  as  well  as  among  the 
MacPhersons  and  old  Nelson  Claus  had 
taken  Howard  into  the  driveshed  for  a  talk, 
but  especially  to  keep  him  out  of  sight.  With 
the  same  wise  end  in  view  John  Schoolmaster 
attached  himself  to  Billy  Dan  and  his  grey 
beard  wagged  humorously  as  he  discussed 
crops  and  other  neutral  subjects  to  the  mono- 
syllabic Billy  Dan.  He  also  edged  the  young 
man  out  of  the  danger  zone. 

In  the  meantime  Jimmy  Once  was  also  active,  going 
about  impartially  among  both  the  Clauses  and  Mac- 
Phersons. He  was  guilefully  cheerful  as  he  talked  and 
laughed  with  the  members  of  both  factions. 

"Tut!  The  young  people  must  not  be  allowed  to 
make  trouble  after  all  these  years  of  quiet.".  Then  he 
would  whisper.  That  his  suggestion  was  well  received 
was  shown  by  the  smiles  with  which  it  was  invariably 
greeted. 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  feud  between  the 
Clauses  and  the  MacPhersons  was  never  a  blood  feud. 
There  was  little  about  it  to  suggest  the  famous  feud 
recorded  in  the  song  which  tells  how  "Ta  Pherson  swore 
a  feud  against  ta  clan  MacTavish."  It  was  simply  a 
pale  survival  of  the  old  world  feud  between  the  Sassenach 
and  the  Scot.  In  the  earlier,  hard-drinking  days  of  the 
settlement  racial  dislike  would  break  out  at  the  fall 
'fairs.  ano-  other  community  gatherings  where  the  two 
tactions  would  meet.  If  the  people  had  been  more 
mixed  when  the  country  was  settled  all  feeling  would 


1  ■<  \  c  disappeared  long  ago,  but  the  clannish  MacPhersons 
had  taken  up  land  near  one  another  and  the  Clauses 
had  settled  in  a  block  in  order  to  keep  up  social  inter- 
course and  the  customs  of  the  old  land.  But  in  spite 
of  differences  they  had  intermarried  and,  as  time  passed, 
blows  had  given  place  to  slurs  and  sarcastic  remarks. 
In  the  youngest  generation  Canadianism  had  taken  the 
place  of  Scottish  and  English  feeling.  But  a  keen 
rivalry  like  that  of  Howard  and  Billy  Dan  was  enough 
to  rouse  at  least  a  strong  feeling  of  partisanship. 

While  Jimmy  Once  was  bustling  about  laying  his 
plans  there  was  much  work  in  progress.  The  framers 
had  a  strong  gang  of  men  placing  the  sills  and  the  sleepers 
on  the  foundations.  On  top  of  these  they  put  together 
the  four  bents  that  form  the  main  structure  of  an  old- 
fashioned  timber  barn.  Though  scantling  frames — 
"balloon  frames"  they  are  usually  called — have  largely 
taken  the  place  of  barns  whose  frames  are  of  heavy 
squared  timbers,  there  are  still  some  localities  where 
the  supply  of  available  timber  makes  it  possible  to 
put  up  a  more  substantial  framework. 

Each  bent  of  the  barn  is  made  up  of  two  posts  con- 
nected by  beams,  well  braced  and  strongly  pinned  to- 
gether. In  some  barns  there  are  more  than  four  bents 
but  the  rule  is  four — one  at  each  end  and  one  at  each 
side  of  the  driveway  between  the  wide  doors.  If  the 
barn  is  to  be  extra  large  there  are  posts  between  the 
bents,  extending  from  sill  to  plate,  and  supporting  the 
girths — smaller  timbers  to  which  the  siding  is  nailed. 

Working  under  the.  direction  of  the  framers,  the 
"hands"  put  together  the  four  bents  which  overlapped 
one  another  like  a  row  of  child's  blocks  that  had  been 
tumbled  over.  There  could  be  no  racing  while  the 
bents  were  being  put  up,  for  they  had  to  be  raised 
one  at  a  time,  with  everyone  working  together.  Each 
bent  was  placed  so  that  the  foot  of  each  post  rested  at 
the  edge  of  the  mortice  that  would  receive  the  tenon 
on  the  foot  of  the  post.  Before  a  start  was  made  at 
putting  up  the  building,  every  piece  of  timber  to  be 
used  was  either  in  its  permanent  place  or  ready  at  hand 
where  it  could  be  picked  up  in  an  instant. 

While  the  men  were  busy  at  the  building  the  women 
were  also  stirring  with  their  preparations.  Long  tables 
made  of  boards  resting  on  trestles  had  been  placed  under 
the  apple  trees  in  the  orchard.  They  were  already  set 
out  with  plates,  knives  and  forks,  cups  and  saucers, 
and  such  food  as  pies,  cakes,  bread,  etc.,  that  would  not 
need  to  be  brought  to  the  table  hot  from  the  kitchen. 
The  winners  in  the  approaching  race  would  be  seated 
to  their  dinner  first,  and  everything  must  be  ready  to 
serve  them  plentifully.  In  the  kitchen  great  roasts 
and  pots  of  potatoes,  and  cauldrons  of  water  for  tea 
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and  coffee  were  already  prepared.  The  preparations 
at  the  house  and  at  the  barn  progressed  side  by  side 
and  both  were  well  in  hand  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
the  girls  and  younger  women  were  already  standing 
near  the  scene  of  the  barn-raising,  laughing  and  joking 
and  waiting  for  their  lovers  and  friends  to  show  their 
prowess. 

At  the  last  the  chief  framer  announced  that  prepara- 
tions were  complete,  and  that  they  could  choose  up 
for  the  race.    At  once  a  voice  called  from  the  crowd: 

"Let  Billy  Dan  MacPherson  and  Howard  Claus 
choose  up." 

The  suggestion  was  received  with  cheers  and  laughter 
that  showed  how  well  Jimmy  Once  had  prepared  the 
crowd  for  it.  The  race  would  allow  the  young  people 
to  blow  off  steam,  and  that  might  help  matters. 

"Howard,"  "Billy!"  came  the  cry  from  every  side. 

There  was  much  laughter  and  pretty  shrieks  from 
the  girls  who  knew  what  this  meant.  But  it  was  more 
than  Mary  Gillies  could  bear.  With  a  hurt  look  she 
turned  to  the  house  and  ran  upstairs  to  Bessie  Mac- 


Quaide's  room  where  she  threw  herself  weeping  on  the 
bed.  This  was  all  that  was  needed  to  make  her  misery 
complete.  She  knew  that  everyone  understood  their 
rivalry,  and  she  did  not  propose  to  be  the  prize  of  the  con- 
test. She  would  never  speak  to  either  of  them  again  

But  though  Mary  went  into  hiding, — hearing  the 
somewhat  unfeeling  laughter  of  her  young  friends,  most 
of  whom  envied  her  the  honor  of  having  her  favor  dis- 
puted by  two  of  the  most  popular  young  men  in  the 
countryside, — the  proceedings  among  the  men  were  not 
delayed.  Both  Howard  and  Billy  Dan  were  pushed 
forward  by  their  friends.  Both  climbed  up  on  the 
bents  where  they  could  have  a  fair  view  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  framer  tossed  a  penny  to  see  which  would 
have  the  first  choice.    Billy  Dan  won. 

"Jimmy  Once,"  he  called. 

This  was  entirely  proper,  for  everyone  recognized 
his  right,  won  in  many  hard  contested  races,  to  the  first 
place.  Besides  his  huge  strength  he  knew  every  detail 
of  the  work  of  framing  a  barn  and  every  trick  that 
would  help  to  win  a  race.  Jimmy  Once  promptly  took 
his  place  beside  Billy  Dan  and  whispered  advice.  He 
knew  the  capacity  of  every  man  in  the  district,  and 
wanted  men  of  the  right  kind. 

"Joe  Fenwick",  he  whispered.  "He  never  goes  on 
top,  but  there  is  no  better  man  to  keep  things  going 
from  the  bottom.    Many  a  race  is  won  from  the  ground." 

"Take  Bill  Robertson.  A  purline  post  never  slips 
when  he  holds  the  foot  of  it." 

Jimmy  Once  really  did  the  choosing  with  Billy  Dan 
as  his  mouthpiece.  He  saw  to  it  that  their  side  had  a 
good  man  for  every  strategic  point  where  skill  would 
be  needed. 

On  the  other  side  Big  Tom  Claus  who  had  been 
chosen  first  by  Howard  acted  as  adviser.  He  was  second 
only  to  Jimmy  Once  in  skill  and  strategy,  if  indeed  it 
would  be  admitted  that  he  was  second. 

Although  no  agreement  was  made  for  the  purpose  it 
quite  naturally  came  about  that  besides  choosing  other 
men  according  to  their  reputations  as  barn-raising  men, 
the  MacPhersons  were  all  on  one  side  and  the  Clauses 
on  the  other.  Neither  Howard  or  Billy  Dan  could 
bring  himself  to  speak  the  name  of  his  rival. 

When  everyone  was  chosen,  and  it  is  the  custom  at 
such  times  to  choose  even  those  whose  uselessness  is 
notorious,  the  chief  framer  again  tossed  a  penny  to 
decide  the  choice  of  the  plates,  and  then  he  took  charge 
of  putting  up  the  main  frame-work.  When  the  race  began 
with  the  plate  he  would  be  forced  to  step  back  and  let 
the  leaders  of  the  different  sides  give  the  directions. 
But  he  would  be  on  hand  to  object  profanely  if  in  the 
haste  a  brace  were  left  out  or  if  anyone 
neglected  to  force  a  tenon  home  into  its  mortice, 
and  pin  it  properly. 

When  men  were  ranged  round  the  first 
bent  with  a  capable  man  at  the  foot  of  each 
post  to  keep  it  from  slipping — this  was  usually 
done  by  holding  a  handspike  in  the  mortice  in 
the  sill  and  against  the  tenon  of  the  post — the 
framer  gave  the  word. 
"Ye  ho  heave !" 

At  one  lift  the  bent  was  up  breast  'high. 
Men  with  short  pieces  of  scantling  at  once 
shored  it  up  so  that  those  who  were  lifting 
could  draw  breath  and  put  their  shoulders 
under  the  beam. 
"Ye  ho  heave !" 

Heaving  at  the  shout  of  the  framer  the 
bent  was  lifted  shoulder  high  and  shored  up. 
Then  short  pike  poles  and  pieces  of  scantling 
grasped  by  strong  men  were  pushed  against 
the  beam  and  the  slanting  posts. 
"Ye  ho  heave!" 

The  bent  was  now  lifted  to  a  point  where 
the  long  pike  poles  could  be  brought  into  play, 
with  a  dozen  or  more  men  heaving  on  each. 
The  bent  rose  to  the  perpendicular,  and  the 
tenons  of  the  posts  slipped  home  in  the  sill 
mortices.  The  bent  was  then  stay-lathed 
into  place. 

At  once  men  were  busy  putting  the  girths  that 
would  extend  to  the  nett  bent  into  place,  placing 
the  brace  between  each  girth  and  the  post,' and  then 
pinning  the  girth  in  place  with  a  wooden  peg  that 
passed  through  the  post  at  the  middle  of  the  mortice 
and  through  the  tenon  of  the  girth.  Then  the  next 
bent  was  put  up  in  the  same  way.  Nothing  happened 
to  raise  the  excitement  until  after  the  third  bent  had  been 
raised.  The  mow  to  be  enclosed  between  the  third  and 
fourth  bents  was  to  be  double  size.  This  made  it 
necessary  to  have  an  extra  post  running  from  plate  to 
sill  on  each  side  between  the  bents.  There  was  no 
crossbeam  between  these  posts  and  they  were  put  up 
separately.  The  purpose  of  the  posts  was  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  long  span  of  the  plate  and  also  to  support 
the  girths  that  woulcl  be  too  long  if  made  to  extend 
from  bent  to  bent. 

By  a  freak  of  luck  the  post  that  was  put  on  the  side 
of  the  barn  where  the  MacPhersons  were  at  work  did 
not  fit  freely  on  the  tenons  of  the  girths  that  extended 

Continued  on  page  112. 
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Arthur  Griffith. 

One  of  the  Irish  leaders  in  the  Irish  settlement, 
Mr.  Griffith,  who  is  described  as  an  "  intellectual 
journalist,"  is  credited  with  having  a  political 
program  for  Ireland  that  is  likely  to  stamp  him 
as  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  this  generation. 
He  is  an  Nationalist,  but  he  is  also  an  Independent. 


Trouble  Has  a  Trick. 

Trouble  has  a  trick  of  coming    butt  end 
first; 

Viewed  approaching,  you  have  seen  it  at 
its  worst; 

Once  surmounted,  straight  it  waxes  ever 
small, 

And  it  tapers  'till  there's  nothing  left  at  all. 

So  whenever  a  difficulty  may  impend, 
Just  remember  you  are  facing  the  butt  end 
And  that  looking  back  upon  it,  like  as  not, 
You  will  marvel  at  beholding  just  a  dot. 

Author  Unknown. 


People,  Past  and 
Present. 


A  Household  Name, 

(Concluded.) 

A friend  of  the  writer  of  this  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  through  the 
Ford  works  at  Detroit  last  fall. 
On  coming  back  he  told  of  the  wonderful 
effectiveness  of  the  system — for  turning 
out  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
automobiles  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  That  is  accomplished  by  giving 
every  workman  a  special  bit  of  work  to  do, 
and  keeping  him  at  it.  In  this  way  he 
becomes  a  specialist.  No  one  else  can 
drop  a  bolt,  or  do  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  so  quickly  and  surely  as  he.  And 
so  he  becomes  a  part  of  the  great  ma- 
chinery, working  with  the  regularity  of 
a  piston  rod,  an  automaton — more  or 
less — for  doing  the  special  little  job  that 
is  assigned  to  his  place. 

Of  course,  this  is  the  system  in  practi- 
cally all  of  the  very  large  factories.  In 
some  of  them  the  very  motions  of  the 
workers'  hands  are  directed  and  trained, 
to  produce  the  maximum  of  speed  with 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  energy. 
It  is  an  admirable  plan  for  the  output  of 
goods,  but  it  is  not  so  good,  as  a  rule, 
for  the  making  of  men.  Indeed  specialists 
in  the  study  of  the  feeble-minded  have 
told  that  in  their  investigations  among 
school  children  they  have  found  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  feeble-minded 
children  have  parents  who  do  automatic 
work  in  factories — work  that  requires 
a  single  and  steady  hand-motion  but 
very  little  use  of  the  mental  faculties. 


Nor  is  such  employment  of  the  hours  and 
weeks  and  years  good  for  the  men  and 
women  themselves,  who  practically  live 
in  the  factories.  Unless  the  brain- 
benumbing  effect  is  counteracted  by 
wholesome  recreation  and  vigorous  mental 
exercise  in  off-hours,  deterioration  must 
set  in;  that  stands  to  reason. 

Perhaps  this  is  where  Henry  W.  Ford 
goes  a  step  further  than  most  of  the  other 
manufacturers.  His  sociological  de- 
partment sees  to  it  that  there  are  night 
classes  and  plenty  of  recreational  op- 
portunities provided  for  the  employees. 
Even  at  that,  it  can  readily  be  imagined 
that  sometimes  a  man  or  woman  may 
be  too  tired  at  night,  physically,  to  want 
to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities, 
or  to  get  much  good  out  of  it  if  they  do. 
This  may  not,  however,  affect  the  younger 
workers  to  an  appreciable  degree. 

Of  course  the  whole  system  (which 
covers  practically  the  entire  industrial 
world)  is  wrong.  It  recalls  to  mind 
Goldsmith's  famous  observation,  or  warn- 
ing: 

"111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a 
prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay, 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may 
fade; 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has 
made; 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's 
pride, 

When    once   destroyed,    can    never  be 
supplied." 

The  system  is  wrong, — but  up  to  the 
present  no  one  has  thought  out  a  satis- 
factory method  of  obviating  it.  Ruskin 
railed  against  the  substitution  of  machine- 
labor  for  hand-labor;  others  have  railed 
against  it.  Yet  still  men  say  "It  can't 
be  done.    We  can't  go  back." 

However  that  may  be,  the  farmer  who 
complains  against  the  strenuousness  which 
his  own  way  of  making  a  living  demands  of 
him,  may  well  pause  to  think  what  it 
would  mean  "to  drop  bolt  17"  as  a  life- 
work.  The  reflection  may  send  him 
back  more  contentedly  to  his  own  fields 
and  his  own  independence. 

All  this,  however,  is  side-tracking. 
To  return  to  our  "moutons":  It  is 
obvious  that,  since  factories  are  factories 
it  is  to  his  credit  that  Henry  W.  Ford  has 
established  such  a  sociological  system  as 
exists  in  connection  with  his  shops.  It 
would  be  well  if  all  other  great  manu- 
factories followed  his  lead. 

As  a  public  man,  touching  affairs  out- 
side his  own  business.  Mr.  Ford  has 
often  been  severely  criticized.  Of  course 
the  famous  "Peace  Ship"  episode  afforded 
legitimate  scope  for  ridicule.  Even  yet 
the  ordinary  mind  finds  it  impossible 
to  imagine  how  the  great  manufacturer 
could  ever  have  fancied  that  his  ex- 
pedition in  the  "Oscar  II"  could  have 
any  effect  whatever  in  stopping  the 
huge  war-conflagration  even  at  that  time 
well  under  way  in  Europe;  yet  there  is 
something  in  having  good  motives,  and 
Mr.  Ford's  motive  in  the  venture,  at  least, 
stands  above  reproach. 

Indeed,  in  many  respects  his  right  to  a 
place  among  the  philanthropists  is  un- 
questioned, both  by  reason  of  actions  and 
of  expression  of  opinion.  Although  a 
man  of  comparatively  little  general 
education,  as  was  evidenced  when,  upon 
one  occasion  during  the  War,  he  was 
obliged  to  undergo  a  searching  (and  to 
many  minds  unnecessary)  cross-examina- 
tion, he  has  at  all  times  proved  himself 
no  mean  thinker,  and  has  given  utterance 
to  some  epigrams  of  protound  thought 
well  worthy  of  a  place  among  quotations 
from  the  sages.  One  of  these  epigrams 
found  form  during  the  cross-examination 
referred  to.  (The  occasion  was  the 
famous  libel  suit  which  Mr.  Ford  in- 
stituted against  the  Chicago  Tribune  for 


having  credited  him  with  pro-German 
sentiments). 

"What  is  an  idealist?"  the  inquisitor 
asked. 

Mr  Ford  thought  a  minute  and  then 
slowly  replied: 

"An  idealist  is  one  who  seeks  to  make 
profit  for  others." 

Surely  that  statement  is  illuminating 
so  far  as  Henry  Ford  himself  is  concerned, 
and  surely  the  critic  of  the  excessive 
strictness  of  his  shops  upon  knowing  more 
of  the  mind  of  the  man  who  owns  them, 
must  look  still  further,  and  see  that  in 
consideration  of  the  past  record  of  a 
considerable  number  of  his  employees 
strictness  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
"go";  it  takes  a  derelict  a  long  time  to 
learn  not  to  bolt  over  the  traces  if  ever 
so  little  opportunity  is  given.  As  for  the 
men  of,  higher  calibre — a  truly  honest 
man  who  receives  good  wages  cannot 
but  feel  that  while  on  the  job  that  yields 
them  he  must  conform  to  regulations ^nd 
work  up  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

In  the  Literary  Digest  of  Feb.  26th, 
1921,  appeared  an  article  which  gives 
still  further  insight  into  the  character  of 
the  automobile  magnate.  The  occasion 
of  its  appearance  was  an  interview  with 
the  automobile  manufacturer  upon  a 
report  (false)  that  the  Ford  Company 
had  contracted  a  huge  loan.  Among  the 
ideas  that  Mr.  Ford  put  forth  on  that 
occasion  was  his  conviction  that  con- 
ditions should  be  ma'de  such  that  more 
people  could  live  in  the  country — in  other 
words  "decentralization  of  cities." 
"Cities,"  said  he,  "have  created  a  con- 
dition which  is  robbing  agriculture  of  its 
man-power,  robbing  the  worker  and  the 
manufacturer  of  normal  human  con- 
ditions, and  have  created  the  spectacle  of 
the  farmer's  production  having  to  be 
transported  to  these  great  centres  to  be 
treated  or  milled  or  manipulated  before 
they  are  transported  back  again  to  the 
-smaller  communities  to  be  sold  to  the 
farmer.  .  We  plan,"  (he  is  referring  to 
his  works)  "and  are  already  putting  the 
idea  into  operation,  to  utilize  the  water- 
power  of  small  streams  throughout  the 
country  for  making  various  parts  of 
our  machinery,  both  for  tractor  and 
car.  During  the  next  few  years  we  will 
enter  many  of  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  where  the  townspeople  and 
even  the  farmer,  if  he  cares  to,  may  have 
all  the  work  wanted.  This  work  for  the 
farmer  will  come  when  he  is  not  busy  on 
his  farm,  and  so  will  add  to  his  earnings." 

While  the  War  was  still  on,  Mr.  Ford 
established  a  paper  "The  Dearborn 
Independent" — meant  to  be  really  in- 
dependent, because  independent  of  ad- 
vertising— and  in  this  paper  has  steadily 
appeared  a  department  entitled  "Mr. 
Ford's  Page,"  which  has  given  the  manu- 
facturer an  opportunity  to  put  forth 
his  views  on  current  events  and  conditions; 
and  the  readers  of  that  page  have  learned 
to  expect  pronouncements  of  exceeding 
acumen  and  perspicacity. 

"Monopoly  is  bad  for  business,"  he 
said,  through  this  medium,  when  de- 
pression was  at  its  lowest.  "Profiteering 
is  bad  for  business.  The  lack  of  necessity 
to  hustle  is  bad  for  business.  Business 
is  never  so  good  and  sound  and  healthy 
as  when,  like  a  chicken,  it  must  do  a 
certain  amount  of  scratching  for  what  it 
gets." 

Consistently  Mr.  Ford  has  been  in  favor 
of  defensive  war  but  against  aggressive 
war.  Three  years  ago  (before  the  Peace 
conferences  were  under  way)  he  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  world 
should  disarm,  while  recognising  that 
it  might  not  be  safe  for  one  country  to 
disarm  alone.  Further,  as  remarked 
by  an  observer,  "he  would  like  to  make 
people  think,  and  hopes  that  by  peaceful 
processes  the  world  will  become  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live;  he  is  friendly 
to  working  men,  but  prefers  not  to  have 


unions  in  his  shops  because  they  inter- 
fere with  efficient  control." 

Among  the  coups  of  Mr.  Ford's  life  as 
a  public  man,  was  his  stroke  in  the 
summer  of  1921  when  in  four  months, 
although  a  novice  at  railroading,  he 
"accomplished  the  paradoxical  feat  of 
reducing  rates  and  increasing  wages 
and  net  earnings  at  one  and  the  same 
time,"  elong  a  certain  stretch  of  railroad 
of  which  he  was  President,  viz.,  the 
Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton  road.  It 
was  said  at  the  time  that  other  railroad 
executives  should  sit  up  and  take  notice 
of  his  methods;  but  probably;  as  the 
New  York  Tribune  pointed  out,  the 
conditions  were  unusual,  since  Mr. 
Ford  was  able  to  divert  all  of  his  own 
vast  tonnage  along  this  road.  When 
asked  concerning  his  methods  he  said: 
"We  eliminated  waste  and  dead-wood. 
All  railroads  should  do  the  same  thing." 
The  report  ran  that  he  personally  selected 
all  the  higher  officials.  The  .employees 
were  given  an  8-hour  day,  and  no  one 
alh  wed  to  work  more  than  208  hours  a 
month.  Sunday  work  was  abolished 
except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 
The  minimum  wage  in  the  Ford  plants — $6 
per  day  for  8  hours — was  adhered  to  for\ 
the  railway  employees. 

His  Personality. 
Personally  Mr.  Ford  almost  invariably 
makes  friends  of  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  Mr.  Ellis  O.  Jones, 
who  was  with  him  on  the  Peace  Ship, 
has  written  of  him  enthusiastically  in 
The  Independent,  speaking  of  his  magnetic 
and  amiable"  personality;  his  ^quiet 
friendliness;  his  "approachableness";  the 
clearness  of  his  opinions,  which  are 
always  positive,  but  which  he  never  tries 
to  force  upon  others.  In  short,  says 
Mr.  Jones,  "No  one  who  sees  him  can 
fail  to  be  drawn  to  him  irresistibly." 
Perhaps  not  the  least  secret  of  the  at- 
tractiveness is  that  Mr.  Ford  is  a  most 
excellent  listener.  Although  he  has  been 
very  often  interviewed  by  newspapermen, 
they  have  almost  invariably  observed 
that  he  has  been  "less  interviewed  than 
interviewing." 

Among  close  friends  that  he  has  made 
have  been  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  the 
late  John  Burroughs  (the  famous  writer 
and  naturalist).  With  these  two,  for 
many  years,  he  spent  happy  summers  in 
the  woods. 

Another  friend  is  the  Ontario  "wild 
goose  man,"  Jack  Miner,  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  those  who  have  heard  Mr. 
Miner  lecture,  and  seen  the  moving- 
pictures  of  his  wild  geese,  to  know  that  the 
moving-picture  machine  was  a  gift  from 
Mr.  Ford. 

But    the   automobile  manufacturer's 

personality  has  sent  out  waves  far 
beyond  those  who  have  come  within  the 
influence  of  his  presence.  Although  tak- 
ing no  part  in  "politics"  (he  confessed  in 
1916  that  he  had  voted  "only  twice  in 
the  last  20  years")  and  although  he  was 
not  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  a  sensation  of  a  primary- 
vote  taken  before  the  Presidential  elect  ion 
at  that  time  was  that  his  name  "carried 
Michigan  in  a  most  miraculous  manner'  ; 
and  not  only  Michigan,  his  own  state, 
but  far  away  Nebraska,  where  he  came 
within  a  very  narrow  margirr*bf  defeating 
Senator  Cummins,  a  seasoned  campaigner. 
Probably  the  truth  is,  as  remarked  by 
Mr.  Ellis  Jones,  that  he  "has  taken  a 
powerful  hold  of  the  popular  imagination. 
.  .  .  The  people  believe  that  his 
spirit  is  essentially  democratic,  that  he 
always  thinks  in  terms  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  and  not  exclusively  of  any  one 
class." 

He  has  sold  a  high  grade  product  at 
a  comparatively  low  price.  He  .  has 
paid  the  very  highest  wages;  "while 
others  talked  about  profit-sharing  he 
introduced  the  most  liberal  profit-sharing 
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Ian  that  was  ever  known  on  a  large  scale 

i  any  country."    He  has  stood  for  peace 

nd  against  militarism.    "He  shows  an 

nequivocal  desire  to  take  'the  greatest 

ood  of  the  greatest  number  at  all  times 

ito  consideration.    .    He  goes  ahead, 

imply  and  sincerely." 

*    *    *  * 

P.  S. — Just  as  this  goes  to  press  an 
rticle  comes  to  hand  which  quotes 
berally  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  Mr. 
'ord.  The  pamphlet,  it  appears,  de- 
cribes  a  plan  showing  the  world  how  to 
ubvert  the  possiblity  of  war— a  plan 
f  high  finance  involving  the  purchase 
f  the  huge  power-development  now  in 
aurse  of  construction  at  Muscle  Shoals, 
Jabama,  which  is  too  long  for  elucida- 
on  here.  Sufficient  to  say  that  the  plan 
as  received  the  full  endorsement  of 
homas  A.  Edison,  and  that  it  will  be 
resented  to  Congress.  When  that 
xurs  needless  to  say,  it  will  receive 
ill  attention  in  the  newspapers.  In  the 
eantime  it  is  interesting  for  us  to  know 
lat  in  this  pamphlet  Henry  \Y.  Ford 
is  said  that  henceforth  the  supreme 
irpose  of  his  life  will  be  to  help  in  stop- 
ing  all.  war. 


rhe  Ingle  Nook. 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
epartments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
iper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
ith  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
e  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
iclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 

in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
iswers  to  questions  to  appear. 


A  Conversation. 

RS.  BINKS:  "While>e  are  on  the 
subject,  what  do  you  think  about 
the  women  who,  as  soon  as  their 
aughters  grow  up,  become  ever  so 
Dwdy  themselves,  and  just  get  into  the 
ackground  and  stay  there?" 
Mrs.  Banks,  (glancing  up  quickly,  with 
er  needle  poised  in  air):  "Mollie  Binks, 
au  may  just  as  well  come  right  out 
ith  it  that  you  are  thinking  of  Martha 
osdyke.  Of  all  the  shabby  insignificant, 
itiring  creatures!  She  used  to  be  some- 
ady;  now  she's  just  "Stella  and 
enevieve  Fosdyke's  mother"  —  when 
le's  anybody  at  all." 
Mrs.  Ball  (gently)  "Of  course  people  do 
ty  the  Fosdykes  are  put  to  it  to  keep 
p  appearances.  Perhaps  they  have  to 
it  down  on  somebody,  and  Martha 
ould  rather  it  would  be  on  herself  than 
i  the  girls." 

Mrs.  Banks,  (exasperatedly) .  "Even 
).  You  make  me  cross,  Marian  Ball. 
:  things  don't  go  just  right  with  your 
lairs  you'll  just  be  another  Martha 
osdyke  when  your  Gertrude  grows  up. 
-Now  /  think  Martha  Fosdyke  is  on  the 
rong  track.  If  they're  so  hard  up  why 
aesn't  she  cut  down  a  little  on  the  girls' 
cpenses  and  put  a  little  more  on  herself.' 
hey're  the  most  dashily  dressed  girls  in 
le  section — and  she's  the  shabbiest  wo- 
lan.  They  give  the  most  parties — and 
lartha  just  keeps  pretty  well  out  of 
ght,  and  washes  the  dishes  all  herself. 
:'s  too  bad,  for  Martha  really'  is  a  dear, 
id  has  more  brains  than  Stella  and 
enevieve  put  together," 

Mrs.  Binks:    "The  point  to  my  mind 

that  it  isn't  fair  to  the  girls.  For  one 
ling  girls  ought  to  be  proud  of  their 
(Other.  She  should  never  give  them  a 
loment's  cause  to  think  that  she  has 
ecome  a  'back  number',  only  good  for 
oing  the  household  drudgery  and  letting 
lem  have  their  fling.  Girls  don't 
ant  to  think  that,  but  they  come  to 

almost  unconsciously  if  they  have  a 
lother  who  doesn't  stay  at  the  head  of 
er  home  herself,  and  who  shrinks  back 
ad  becomes  as  mum  as  her  shadow  on 

1C  W3.ll-  ' 

Mrs.  Banks,  (nodding).  "That's 
lartha  Fosdyke  all  over!  And  she's 
Iways  quoting  "the  girls;" — you'd  think 
le  wasn't  anything  better  than  an  echo 
f  them.  I 'd  like  to  tell  her  she  knows 
lore  in  a  minute  than  they  do  in  a  year, 
ven  if  she  has  to  be  told  that  it's  the 
itest  fashion  to  wear  goloshes  with  the 
buckle  unfastened!" 

Mrs.  Binks:  "I  was  going  to  say,  too, 
hat  it  isn't  fair  to  the  girls  in  another 
,-ay.  If  the  mother  lets  herself  become 
othing  but  a  drudge  slaving  away  for 
he  wirls,  and  going  without  clothes  so 
hey°can  have  finery  they  don't  need,  it 
nakes  the  girls  selfish,  and  it  isn't  fair 
o  them  to  let  them  get  selfish.  The 
>nly  thing  fair  to  girls  is  to  do  everything 
hat  will  make  them  fine  women, — and 


how  can  they  become  fine  women  if  they 
don't  take  their  fair  share,  every  way, 
in  the  home?" 

The  Other  Two  (nodding) :  "  That's 
right." 


American  Fiction. 

BEFORE  going  on  to  this  subject  I 
want  to  fill  an  omission  of  last  time. 
When  writing  about  the  English 
authors  I  completely  forgot  some  very 
important  names,  — the  Brontes,  Black- 
more,  Charles  Reade,  Lytton,  and  Jane 
Austen.  .  I  cannot  imagine  how  I 
forgot  Blackmore's  "Lorna  Doone,"  one 
of  the  loveliest  tales  in  fiction;  nor  the 
works  of  the  Bronte  sisters  in  whom 
(perhaps  because  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
charming  "Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte")  I 
have  always  been  greatly  interestd. 
Of  the  Bronte  books  the  most  notable  are 
"Jane  Eyre"  by  Charlotte,  and  "Wuther- 
ing  Heights"  by  her  strange  moody 
sister,  Emily.  .  Then,  Reade:  A  few 
years  ago  one  of  the  big  daily  newspapers 
of  London  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to 
the  authors  of  England  asking  them  what 
was  their  favorite  book.  The  greatest 
number  of  votes  was  won  by  Reade 's 
"Cloister  and  the  Hearth".  .  .  Jane 
Austen  I  probably  forgot  to  mention 
because  personally,  up  to  the  present 
time,  I  have  never  enjoyed  her  books  very 
greatly.  They  have  always  seemed  to 
me  too  prim  and  stilted,  though  showing 
keen  powers  of  insight  in  the  author. 
Some  day  however,  I  may  learn  to  like 
them,  for  I  well  know  that  some  of  the 


very  best  critics  have  given  the  works  of 
Jane  Austen  a  very  high  place,  even  so 
great  a  man  of  letters  as  the  late  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  having  written  a  whole 
book  about  her.  For  my  own  part,  I 
enjoyed  that  book  much  more  than  any 
of  those  by  the  author  whom  it  lauds; 
but  you,  dear  Reader,  may  feel  differently. 
If  you  want  to  try  some  of  this  English 
writer's  books  you  will  find  "Pride  and 
Prejudice,"  and  "Sense  and  Sensibility" 
among  the  best.  .  Lytton 's  books  I 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  I  can't 
imagine  why  I  forgot  them.  Surely 
no  library  representative  of  English 
fiction  should  be  without  "The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii",  and  "Rienzi". 

""^Now  to  American  fiction  and  by 
"American"  I  refer  to  the  whole  continent 
cf  North  America,  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  very  greatest  of  United  States 
writers,  of  course,  were  not  especially 
noted  as  writers  of  fiction.  They  were 
that  wonderful  little  group  of  poets  and 
essayists  who  gathered  about  Boston,  and 
especially  in  the  little  village  north  of 
it,  Concord,  about  183.5  and  subsequently. 
Emerson,  the  famous  essayist,  was  the 
center  of  this  group.  Then  there  were 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Margaret  Fuller,  Louisa 


M.  Alcott;  and,  a  little  later,  Walt 
Whitman,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  and  John 
Burroughs  the  naturalist. 

Of  this  group  Hawthorne  was  the  only 
real  fiction  writer.  Margaret  Fuller  and 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  it  is  true,  wrote  fiction, 
but  Hawthorne's  work  will  stand  when 
theirs  has  been  long  forgotten;  and  no 
fiction  library  can  afford  to  be  without 
his  "Scarlet  Letter",  "House  of  the 
Seven  Gables",  arid  "Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse".  .  "The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,"  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  is  really  a  book  of  essays,  clothed, 
however,  in  a  garb  of  fiction;  but  an  odd 
book,  "Elsie  Vennor,"  by  the  same  author, 
is  an  out-and-out  novel. 

Among  more  recent  United  States 
writers  the  novel  has  almost  completely- 
supplanted  the  essay,  and  some  very 
good  ones  have  taken  their  place  on  the 
shelves  of  American  fiction.  Among  these 
one  must  mention  the  long  list  of  novels 
by  Winston  Churchill  (the  American 
Winston  Churchill),  "Richard  Carvel," 
"Coniston,"  "The  Inside  oi  the  Cup"  and 
others.  Then,  but  in  no  second  place,  "The 
Octopus"  and  "The  Pit",  by  Frank 
Norris,  who  died  at  the  height  of  his 
powers.  Mary  Johnston,  also,  has  done 
some  very  good  work,  beginning  with 
"To  Have  and  to  Hold,"  while  Mrs. 
Deland's  "Old  Chester"  tales,  and  the 
stories  woven  about  Cape  Cod  by  Mary 
Wilkins  Freeman  and  Joseph  Lincoln 
cannot  be  overlooked.  In  the  United 
States,  indeed,  women  seem  to  have 
done  exceptionally  well  in  fiction  writing. 
The  works  of  Mrs.  Wharton  are  placed 


very  high  b;'  the  critics;  and  who  that 
has  read  them  does  not  love  the  delight- 
ful books  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin? 
— whose  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm" 
set  going  a  whole  succession  of  writers 
who  have  seen  in  the  small  girl  a  good 
subject  for  fiction  writing.  .  The  works 
of  Mabel  Osgoode  Wright,  too,  are  com- 
parable in  merit  with  those  by  the  famous 
English  woman  who  chose,  for  so  long  to 
masquerade  simply  as  "Elizabeth"  (you 
remember  her  "Elizabeth  and  Her  Ger- 
man Garden,"  "Elizabeth  at  Riigen," 
"My  Solitary  Summer").  Indeed,  per- 
sonally I  want  to  place  on  my  book- 
shelves, beside  those  deligthful  books, 
Mrs.  Wright  "The  Garden  of  a  Com- 
muter's Wife"  and  "The  People  of  the 
Whirlpool",  also  "My  Summer  in  a 
Garden"  by  another  American  writer 
and  humorist,  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
(good    fun,    if   not   especially  fiction). 

Mark  Twain  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  a 
fiction  writer,  but  who  could  wish  to  be 
without  his  famous,  laughter-provoking 
books.  Of  course  "Tom  Sawyer"  and 
"Huckleberry  Finn"  are  fiction,  but  the 
reader  who ,  has  passed  earl}'  youth 
thinks  rather  of  "A  Tramp  Abroad" 
and  kindred  chronicles. 

Among  contemporary  American  writers, 
in  addition  to  some  mentioned  above, 
notably  Mrs.   Wharton,  one  thinks  of 


Dorothy  Canfield,  whose  "The  Bent 
Twig"  met  a  favorable  reception  a  few 
years  ago  (coming  out  about  the  same 
time  ai  Pierre  de  Coulevain's  "On  the 
Branch")  and  whose  "The  Brimming 
Cup"  is  to-day  mentioned  very  often  in 
the  same  breath  with  Sinclair  Lewis's 
"best  seller",  "Main  Street." 

Personally  *  my  favorite  American 
writer  at  the  present  time  is  Ernest 
Poole,  most  of  whose  books  I  have 
enjoyed  very  much,  especially  "The 
Ha.  bor"  and  "His  Family."  A  new  book 
by  this  writer,  "Beggar's  Gold  "  was 
published  just  before  Christmas.  I  have 
not  read  it  yet,  but  have  found  very 
f  vorable  criticisms  of  it  in  some  of  the 
best  magazines. 

1  should  like  to  go  on,  now,  to  Canadian 
literature,  but  space  is  not  afforded  this 
time,  so  I  .'hall  have  to  finish  next  time. 

— J  UNI  A. 


Worth  Thinking  Over. 

"Life  is  like  playing  a  violin  solo 
in  public  and  learning  the  nstrument 
as  one  goes  on." — Samuel  Butler,  in 
"Essays  on  Life,  Art  and  Science."' 


"Sanitas"  for  Walls. 

Dear  Junia — I  read  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  your  contributions  in  our  de- 
partment oi  "Trie  farmer's  Advocate", 
and  flunk  we  are  highly  ,  rivileged  to  have 
such  an  Editor.  In  reading  "Butter- 
fly's" letter  I  feel  she  is  in  the  same  box 
I  was  a  wnile  ago.  I  had  paper  on  my 
wall  behind  the  stove  and  could  not 
keep  it  clean.  Then  I  began  to  study  the 
advertisements.  In  Eacou  s  catalogue 
I  found  an  substance  called  "Sanatas", 
which  I  sent  for  and  am  very  much 
pleased  with.  It  is  very  much  stronger 
than  table  oilcloth  and  not  stiff  like  floor 
oilcloth.  It  is  not  in  their  last  catalogue, 
but  if  she  wrote  to  Eaton's  they  will  tell 
her  all  about  it.  It  is  about  49  inches 
wide  and  put  on  with  common  paste. 
It  will  require  a  let  of  elbow  grease  to 
rub  all  the  bubbles  out,  Lvery  inch  of  it 
rubbed  one  way.  If  she  gets  it  on  well 
it  will  last  f..  years.  White  with  blue 
checks  mine  is. 

Lambton  Co.,  Oat.  M  J.  W. 


A  "Cake"  Column. 

Cocoanut  Cake. 

Cream  y2  cup  butter.  Beat  yolks 
of  3  eggs.  Beat  1  cup  sugar  gradually 
into  the  shortening,  and  ]/%  cup  of  sugar 
into  the  yolks,  then  beat  the  two  together. 
Soak  cup  dried  cocoanut  in  1^  cup 
milk,  and  add  to  the  egg-mixture  alter- 
nately with  3  cups  flour,  I  teasp.  salt, 
and  4  level  teasps.  baking  powder  sifted 
together.  Beat  in  the  white  of  1  egg 
previously  beaten  very  light.  Bake  in 
3  layers.  Put  the  layers  together  with 
boiled  icing  and  cover  the  outside  with 
it,  then  sprinkle  well  with  cocoanut. 

One  Egg  Cake. 

Cream  together  1  cup  sugar  and  2 
ta^lespoonfuls    butter.    Next    beat  in 

I  egg,  then  %  cup  thick  sour  milk. 
Lastly  beat  in  \y2  cups  flour  sifted  with 
72  teasp.  soda  and  teasp.  baking 
powder.  Bake  in  one  rather  t.iick  layer. 
When  cold  ice.  Also  the  cake  may  be 
split  and  a  filling  put  in.  Or  .he^batter 
may  be  cocked  in  muffiin  j,ans  and  the 
cakej  eaten  warm.  It  may  also  be 
used  as  a  pudding  by  serving  squares  of 
the  cake  hot,  with  rich  sauce,  or  Dy  pour- 
ing fruit  juice  over  and  then  a  boiled 
custard. 

White  Cake. 

Beat  ^  cup  butter  to  a  cream. ^.Grad- 
ually beat  in  1  cup  sugar,  then  add 
alternately,  Yi  cup  milk  and  2  cups  flour 
sifted  with  3  level  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Lastly  beat  in  ihe  whites  of  3 
eggs  beaten  dry.    Bake  in  a  pan  about 

II  by  7  inches.  Cover  with  chocolate 
icing  when  cold. 

Best  Cake. 

Beat  %  cup  butter  to  a  cream.  Grad- 
ually beat  in  1^  cup  sugar,  beaten  yolks 
of  4  eggs,  Y%  cup  cold  water,  *iy2  cups 
flour  silted  with  3  level  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  and  lastly  the  whites  of  the  4 
eggs  beaten  dry.  Bake  in  2  layers 
Put  the  layers  together  with  coffee 
filling  and  cover  the  top  with  caramel 
frosting  and  nut  meats.  Of  course  any 
other  kind  of  filling  and  frosting  can  be 
used. 

Coffee  Filling. 

Stir  1  cup  brown  sugar  with  H  cup 


White  Cake  (Chocolate  Icing). 
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Founded  1866> 


A  MOST  STRENGTHENING  BEVERAGE 


How  can  you  I IRFRTY 

afford  to  be  with  hJPfJil 
out  one  when  the  WASHER 
price  is  so  low  ? 


A  Canadian  Product  of  Merit 


manufactured  by  Lundy  Products  Limited  in  two  styles.  Belt-drive 
and  Electric.  Write  to-day  for  illustrated  folder  giving  full  par- 
ticulars, and  name  of  your  nearest  Dealer  to 

A.  R.  LUNDY  157  »nWe" 


PURITy  FLOUR 

More  Bread  and  Better  Bread 


Anything  made  with 
flour  is  best  made 
with  Purity  Flour 

Use  It  in  All  Your  Bakint 


Made  in  Canada 


What  You  Must  Consider 
When  Buying  a  Piano 

TONE. — Yes;  that's  an  important  factor  in  a  good  piano,  but  a 
piano  must  not  be  judged  on  tone  alone. 

CONSTRUCTION.— Ah!  that's  a  big  thing  in  a  piano.  A  well- 
constructed  piano  is  made  by  the  most  skilled  workmen  and  from  the 
best  materials. 

FINISH. — It  is  upon  this  point  that  the  beauty  of  the  instrument 
depends.  Grace  of  design  and  style  of  finish,  don't  make  a  piano,  but 
they  do  make  it  beautiful. 

It  is  because  the  Sherlock-Manning  Piano  combines  all  these  essen- 
tials— quality  of  tone,  faultless  construction,  beauty  of  finish,  that  it  is 
called  "Canada's  Biggest  Piano  Value." 


•  20^  Century  Tlaiio  - 
JKe  J^tajxo  wor/Ay  ofyour  T/ome 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  or  order  direct  from  us.  Hand- 
some Art  Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

SHERLOCK-MANNING  PIANO  COMPANY,  LONDON,  CANADA 


each  of  strong  coffee  and  cream  until 
the  sugar  is  melted.  Wash  down  the 
sides  of  the  saucepan  to  remove  grains 
of  sugar,  cover  and  let  boil  to  the  soft 
ball  stage.  Add  1  tablespoon  butter 
and  beat  a  little,  then  spread  on  one  layer 
of  the  cake.  Cover  with  the  other  layer 
and  when  cold  frost  with  the  following: 
Caramel  Icing. 
Put  in  a  saucepan  1  cup  brown  sugar, 
Y$  cup  milk,  1  teasp.  butter,  a  few  grains 
of  salt.  Boil  until  a  little  dropped  in 
cold  water  forms  a  soft  ball.  Beat 
until  creamy,  add  some  chopped  nut 
meats  and  spread  while  warm.  If  liked 
put  on  tlie  plain  icing  and  press  whole  nut 
meats  over  the  top. — American  Cookery. 


The  Scrap  Bag. 

Hot  Cloths. 

When  hot  appliances  are  being  used, 
in  case  of  illness,  it  is  a  great  saver  of 
time  and  hands  to  heat  cloths  in  a 
steamer.  They  can  be  easily  handled 
while  extremely  hot. 

*    *    *  * 

Baked  Potatoes  With  Soft  Skin. 

Before  putting  the  potatoes  into  the 
oven  rub  them  with  butter  or  lard.  When 
done,  the  skins  will  be  thin  and  tender. 
Prick  each  potato  with  a  fork,  before 
baking.  It  will  make  them  more  mealy 
and  less  apt  to  be  soggy. 

*  *    *  * 

Mending  Rugs. 

Rugs  that  are  worn  at  the  corners  and 
ends  may  be  mended  in  this  simple  way: 
Cut  off  all  worn  parts;  buttonhole  the 
edge  with  colored  wrapping-cord  to  match 
the  color  in  the  rug,  then,  with  a  crochet 
needle  and  single-stitch,  fill  in,  back  and 
fiirth,  changing  colors  when  needed.  If 
this  is  carefully  done,  the  mended  parts 
are  scarcely  noticeable,  and  the  rug  will 
wear  much  longer. 

*  *    *  * 

Mending  Linoleum. 

To  mend  a  hole  in  linoleum  without 
patching. — Into  a  small  amount  .of 
heated  paraffin  put  enough  plaster  of 
Paris  to  make  the  mixture  fairly  stiff. 
If  the  linoleum  you  are  working  with  is  of 
a  blue  tone,  add  a  few  drops  of  bluing 
water.  On  the  four  sides  of  the  hole 
place  flat  irons  to  prevent  the  mixture 
from  spreading.  Pour  on  while  it  is  very 
hot.  Fill  just  to  the  level  of  the  hole  and 
pat  down  to  make  the  surface  smooth. 


Home  made  Soap. 

An  excellent  hard,  white  soap  can  be 
made  this  way:  Take  2  cans  of  lye  and 
dissolve  each  separately  in  a  quart  jar  of 
soft  water  and  set  aside  to  cool.  Melt 
8  lbs.  fat,  free  from  salt  and  water,  in 
an  iron  or  brass  kettle,  and  set  aside  to 
cool  to  blood  heat.  Then  pour  the 
dissolved  lye  slowly  into  the  grease  and 
stir  the  two  thoroughly  together.  Next 
stir  in  about  a  cup  of  flake  ammonia 
previously  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and 
stir  another  3  or  4  minutes.  Line  a  shal- 
low wooden  box  with  cotton  cloth,  and 
pour  in  the  liquid  soap.  Cover  well  with 
a  blanket  or  rug  and  let  set  for  2  or 
days,  then  turn  out  and  cut  into  cakes. 
The  soap  may  be  used  for  the  hands  and 
all  laundry  purposes.    The  fat  may  be 
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Centerpiece  or  Table  Cover. 


Crochet  Edge. 

The  above  patterns  can  be  easily  followed  by  "5 
anyone  who  can  crochet. 


poor  lard  or  butter  that  has  gone  bad  „ 
and  all  manner  of  kitchen  fat.    Not  a 
particle  of  fat  should  be  wasted. — Sel. 


Do  You? 

Do  you  make  pillow  slips  of  the  ends 
of  sheets  that  have  become  worn  in  the 
middle? 

Do  you  make  table  napkins  from  the 
good  parts  of  old  tablecbths? 

Do  you  make  aprons  and  pinafores  for 
the  children  from  the  unworn  parts  of 
old  shirts? 

Do  you  prolong  the  life  of  children's 
stockings,  darned  at  the  knee,  by  cutting 
off  at  the  ankles  and  turning  the  legs 
around.  The  darns  will  not  show  much 
when  under  the  knee,  and  you  will  havT 
almost  double  "decent"  wear  from  the 
stockings. 

Do  you  make  the  skirts  of  old  house- 
dresses  into  aprons?  Or  underwaists- 
from  old  nightgown  bottoms? 

Do  you  make  generous  bath-cloths- 
from  the  good  parts  of  old  towels,  sewn 
together  if  necessary? 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

The  Listening  Lord. 

When  the  people  complained.  .  the 
Lord  heard  it. — Num.  11:  1. 

Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against 
Moses.  .  the  Lord  heard  it. — Num.. 
12:2. 

Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake 
often  one  to  another:  and  the  Lord 
hearkened,  and  heard  it. — Mai.  3:16. 

In  the  Bible  we  constantly  find  this 
reminder, — a  message  of  comfort  as- 
well  as  a  message  of  warning, — "The 
Lord  heard."  When  the  Israelites  la- 
mented their  misery  in  Egypt,  "God 
heard  their  groaning"  and  pitied  them. 
When  they  murmured  and  complained, 
after  their  great  deliverance,  "it  displeased 
the  Lord:  and  the  Lord  heard  it;  and  His 
anger  was  kindled."  When  Miriam  and 
Aaron  spoke  bitterly  against  their  brother, 
"the  Lord  heard  it.  .  and  the  anger 
of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  them." 

On  the  other  hand,  when  those  who 
believed  in  God  cheered  and  inspired 
one  another  by  words  of  faith  and  love; 
"the  Lord  hearkened,  and  heard  it,  and 
a  book  of  remembrance  was  written 
before  Him  for  them  that  feared  the 
Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  His  name. 
And  they  shall  be  Mine,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my 
jewels." 

The  Psalmist  speaks  of  God  as  One 
that  "heareth"  prayer.  If  we  believe 
in  God  at  all,  of  course  we  expect  Him 
to  hear  the  prayers  of  all  faithful  souls. 
When  we  remember  to  lift  up  our  eyes 
unto  the  Lord,  we  know  that  He  sees  us. 
When  we  take  time  from  the  business  of 
this  world  to  speak  to  Him,  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  He  will  have  leisure  to 
listen. 

But, — when  we  are  not  thinking  of 
Him  or  speaking  to  Him, — what  then! 
Does  He  forget  us  every  time  we  forget 
Him? 

When  crushing  sorrow  makes  life  al- 
most unbearable;  and  we,  in  our  misery, 
feel  as  if  there  were  no  God  of  love 
watching  over  us  with  Fatherly  tenderness 
God  hears  our  groaning  and  provides 
a  way  of  escape — as  He  sent  Moses  to 
deliver  His  people  from  slavery.  Or 
He  gives  us  strength  to  endure  the  cross, 
as  the  angel  strengthened  our  Leader 
in  Gethsemane.  Though  we  may  let 
go  of  our  Father's  hand  in  the  darkness. 
His  arm  is  still  around  us.  Though  we 
may  not  consciously  appeal  unto  Him, 
His  ears  are  attentive  to  our  cry.  Prayers 
without  words  please  Him  infinitely 
more  than  words  without  prayers. 

Our  first  text  tells  how  the  people 
complained,  and  it  displeased  the  Lord. 
Though  they  had  been  freed  from  slavery, 
life  in  the  wilderness  was  not  easy. 
They  forgot  the  hard  bondage,  and  re- 
membered longingly  the  pleasant  things 
they  had  enjoyed  in  Egypt — the  fish, 
cucumbers,  melons,  leeks  and  onions. 
The  daily  bread,  so  wonderfully  provided 
for  them  by  God,  was  sweet  and  whole- 
some; but  they  grew  tired  of  it  and  mur- 
mured because  they  wanted  something 
different. 
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The 


Manufacturers  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada 


1921 

A  Year  of  Marked  Activity 
Business  in  Force  Exceeds  200  Millions 
New  Insurance  Issued,  $43,813,679 


1921 

Insurance  in  Force  $200,402,545 

Assets     -    -    -    -  37,327,381 

Policy  and  Annuity 

Reserves  -    -    -  31,924,943 

Income       -    -    -  9,557,325 


1920 

$178,757,911 
33,220,910 

28,121,625 
8,630,545 


During  1921  the  Company  continued  its  practice  of 
investing  its  funds  wholly  in  Government  Bonds  and  first 
mortgages  on  improved  property. 

The  income  from  investments  amounted  to 
$1,825,868.  The  average  rate  of  interest 
earned  was  6.58%. 

The  mortality  experienced  was  again  very 
favorable,  being  only  48%  of  the  expected. 

WRITE  FOR  COPY  OF  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Always  ready 


for  visitors! 


"W'OU  take  pride  in  your  dainty  tea  table  and 
tea  wagon,  don't  you?   And  you  want  to 
keep  your  teapot  and  coffee  percolator,  your  cut 
glass  and  china,"sweet"and  sparkling — always  ready  for  visitors! 

One  housekeeper,  who  always  asks  her  grocer  for  Gold  Dust,  insists 
that  no  other  cleaner  will  daily  add  such  a  sparkle  to  china,  nickel 
and  silver,  because  no  other  cleaner  will  cleanse  so  thoroughly  as 
Gold  Dust.  And  no  other  cleaner  will  keep  "milky  and  buttery" 
things  so  sweet  because  no  other  cleaner  so  thoroughly — and  easily — 
dissolves  the  grease.  Here  is  her  Gold  Dust  recipe: 

Place  a  scant  tablespoon  of  Gold  Dust  in  the  dishpan.  Fill  with 
hot  water.  Use  a  soft  cloth  or  dish  mop  for  china.  For  per- 
colator and  silver  use  a  soft  brush.  Rinse  with  clear,  hot  water. 

You  can  find  Gold  Dust  everywhere!  But — like  this  house- 
keeper, be  sure  it  is  the  real  Gold  Dust  you  buy. 
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MADE  IN 
CANADA 


Let  the  Gold  Dust  B  Twins  do  your  work 


PREVENT 

Skin  Troubles 

by  Daily  Use  of 

Cuticura 

Make  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Ointment  your 
every -day  toilet  prep- 
arations. Bathe  with 
the  Soap  and  hot 
water  on  rising  and 
retiring,  using  plenty 
of  Soap,  best  applied 
with  the  hands. 
Smear  any  signs  of 
pimples,  redness  or 
roughness  with  the 
Ointment  and  let  it  remain  five 
minutes  before  bathing.  Finally 
dust  on  a  few  grains  of  the  ex- 
quisitely perfumed  Cuticura  Tal- 
cum, it  takes  the  place  of  other 
perfumes  for  the  skin. ' 

Soap 25c.  Ointment  25  and  50c.  T»lcmn25c.  Sold 
throughout  theDominion.  CanadianDepot: 
Lymam,  Limited,  344  St.  Paul  St.,  W.,  Montreal. 
Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


Don't  Throw  Your 
Did  Carpets  Away 

They  make  new  reversible 
"Velvetex"  Rugs  f?4 
Send  for  Velvetex  Folder  B 

anada  Rug  Company       London,  Ont. 


DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES 

-52  PETER  ST.  TORONTO 

Have  young  girls  and  boys 
available  to  board-out.    Write  for  particulars. 


"I  sometimes  think  God's  heart  must 
ache, 

Listening  to  all  the  sad,  complaining 
cries 

That  from  our  weak,  impatient  souls 
arise, 

Because  we  do  not  see  that  for  our  sake 
He  answers  not,  or  answers  otherwise 
Than  seems  the  best  to  our  tear-blindtd 
eyes." 

Though  God  may  listen  in  silence  to 
His  people's  complaints — He  is  listening. 
Let  us  remember  that  it  is  a  sin  to  murmur 
and  complain  against  God's  ordering  of 
our  lives.  St.  Paul  warned  the  Corin- 
thians, saying:  "Neither  murmur  ye,  as 
some  of  them  (the  Israelites)  also  mur- 
mured, and  were  destroyed  of  the  de- 
stroyer. Now  all  these  things  happened 
unto  them  for  ensamples:  and  they  are 
written  for  our  admonition." 

Is  it  really  true  that  when  we  complain 
about  the  weather,  or  grumble  over  our 
meals — -instead  of  returning  thanks — or 
make  a  fuss  over  some  trifling  discomfort 
or  disappointment,  that  we  are  sinning 
against  Gcd?  He  serds  the  weather. 
Do  we  venture  to  find  fault  with  the 
handiwork  of  our  Creator? 

We  are  called  to  endure  hardness,  as 
good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our 
soldiers  laughed  and  joked — instead  of 
complaining — while  enduring  the  horrible 
discomfort  of  the  trenches  and  the  suffer- 
ing caused  by  wour.ds.  Let  us  try  to 
remember  that  our  Captain  (who  bravely 
end-ired  the  Cross,  despising  the  shame) 
is  always  disappointed  when  His  soldiers 
shrink,  like  "carpet  knights,"  from  every 
little  unpleasantness. 

Our  second  text  tells  about  a  family 
squabble  of  long  ago,  and  family  squabbles 
are  only  too  common  in  our  day.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  the  Ruler  of  the  nations 
takes  notice  of  such  things? 

Moses  had  married  a  stranger,  and  she 
was  not  welcomed  kindly  by  her  husband's 
brother    and    sister.    The    sister  was 


evidently  most  to  blame.  At  least  she 
was  most  severely  punished;  for,  though 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
both  Miriam  and  Aaron,  only  Miriam 
was  punished  with  leprosy. 

In  many  "Christian"  homes  there  is 
bickering  and  quarrelling.  Unkind  words 
are  flung  recklessly  at  brother  or  sister, 
husband  or  wife.  Though  it  is  sadly 
common,  it  is  not  a  "little"  sin.  When 
the  brother  and  sister  of  Moses  spoke 
rude  and  bitter  words  about  him  and  his 
wife,  "the  Lord  heard  it.  .  and  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
them."  these  things  were  written  for 
our  admonition.  God  has  not  changed. 
He  still  hears  our  unkind  words.  We 
greatly  need  to  send  up  the  Psalmist's 
prayer  that  God  will  guard  the  door  of  our 
lips,  so  that  we  offend  not  with  the  tongue. 

When  our  words  are  like  poisoned 
darts,  striking  a  brother  to  the  heart, 
there  is  One  standing  near,  Who  says 
"You  did  it  unto  Me."  We  don't  want 
to  wound  the  Elder  Brother  Who  died 
to  save  us.  Then  let  us  be  more  careful 
how  we  speak  about  His  brethren  and 
ours.  The  poisoned  darts  aimed  at 
them  go  straight  to  His  heart. 

"We  have  careful  thoughts  for  the  stranger 
And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest; 
But  oft  for  'our  own'  the  bitter  tone, 
Though  we  love  'our  own'  the  best." 

If  the  trouble  were  only  in  the  words 
spoken  it  would  not  be  so  serious,  but  it 
is  far  more  deep-seated  than  that.  If 
love  is  in  the  heart  our  words  will  not 
be  like  poisoned  arrows.  We  don't 
want  to  hurt  people  we  love.  Our  Lord 
told  the  Pharisees  that  one  who  had  an 
evil  heart  could  not  speak  good  things, 
"for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh.  He  explained  that  one 
who  had  good  treasure  hidden  away  in 
his  heart  would  bring  forth  good  things, 
while  one  who  had  evil  treasure  in  that 
secret  place  would  show  it  by  bringing 


SAFE  FROM 
THE  STORM 

THERE  is  only  one  sure 
wag   of    sheltering  your 
loved  ones  from  the  storms 
of  adversity. 

When  wills  are  probated  it 
is  often  a  cause  of  intense  sur- 
prise and  keen  disappointment 
that  there  is  no  estate,  and  the 
life  policy  then  becomes  the  one 
sure  refuge — "A  shelter  in  the 
time  of  storm."  © 

On  the  principle  of  co-oper- 
ation the  Mutual  Life  of  Canada 
has  developed  an  institution  so 
strong  as  to  be  storm  proof  and 
this  household  protection  can  be 
secured  at  net  cost.  The  Mutual 
is  the  only  Canadian  Company 
equipped  to  furnish  life  ii.sur- 
ance  at  actual  cost. 

Protect  your  family  by  means 
of  mutual  life  insurance. 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE 

of  Canada 

WATERLOO,  ONTARIO  ,,. 


Cream  Wanted 

Express  charges  paid.  Cans 
supplied,  and  we  quote 
you  highest  mar- 
ket price. 

WOODSTOCK  DAIRY  CO.,  LTD. 

Woodstock,  Ontario 
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A "NEW  QUEBEC" HEATER 

At  this  Reduced  Price  is 
A  Saving  Opportunity 
That  Buyers  Will  Long 
Remember  


FREIGHT 
PAID 


A  good  deal  of  the  enthusiastic  praise  that  users  of 
"New  Quebec"  have  showered  on  this  efficient  heater  is 
due  to  its  quick  action.  The  moment  you  light  the  fire 
its  heat-radiating  powers  are  instantly  noticed.  Such 
efficiency  is  due  to  direct  draft  construction  and  the  rapid 
heating  of  the  steel  body. 

A  "New  Quebec"  is  the  height  of  fuel  economy  and  ease  of 
operation.  It  will  burn  coal  or  wood,  and  its  roomy  doors  permit  the 
use  of  large  chunks  of  wood,  which  give  a  greater  and  more  lasting 
fire  than  small  pieces. 

The  cast  top  of  this  heater  is  fitted  with  a  cooking  hole — imagine 
the  convenient  and  handy  use  this  can  be  put  to. 

By  Ordering  Now  at  this  Low  Price 
You  Will  be  Many  Dollars 
in  Pocket 

This  "New  Quebec"  usually  sells  at  a  good  deal  more  than  $14.25, 
and  at  such  a  figure  is  a  saving  of  many  dollars  to  our  customers. 
The  fact,  too,  that  it  is  fully  guaranteed — satisfaction  or  your  money 
refunded — is  another  reason  why  it  will  strongly  appeal  to  discrim- 
inating stove  buyers. 

They  are  bound  to  go  quickly  at  this  much-reduced  price — so  get 
your  order  in  early. 

NOTE  THE  LARGE  SIZE 

Order  by  this  number,  15-060 — "New  Quebec"  Heater, 
size  40  inches  high;  diameter  of  fire  pot  141/2  %  A, 
inches..  Price   A*f 


<*T.  EATON  C°u 

TORONTO 


LIMITED 

CANADA 


WE  FILL  ORDERS  FOR  THESE  STOVES  UP  TO  MARCH  1st,  1922, 
FREIGHT  PAID  TO  POINTS  IN  ONTARIO  AND  QUEBEC  ONLY. 


UQJ^\JY"  Corrugated 


Steel  Sheets 


FOR  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 

We  manufacture  these  Sheets  both  in  Galvanized  and  Painted  Steel,  in 

lengths  of  4,  6,  8  and  10  feet. 

WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE 

"GALT"  STEEL  SHINGLES,  VENTILATORS, 
ORNAMENTAL  EMBOSSED  STEEL  CEILINGS,  ETC. 


The  Gait  Art  Metal  Co.,  Limited,  Gait,  Ont. 


STAMMERING 


or  stuttering  overcome  positively.  Our 
natural  mctnoils  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.   Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER,      -  CANADA 


HUBAM  SWEET  CLOVER 

The  New  Annual  Variety 

Does    in    first    season    what    biennial     does     in    two.      Guaranteed  seed. 
Canadian    grown    for  two   seasons,   and   Government  Standard, 
at  §2.00  per.   lb.   for    10   lbs.   or  over. 


Founded  1866 


forth  evil  things.  And  he  warned  them 
— and  us —  that  even  for  every  idle  and 
thoughtless  word  account  must  be  ren- 
dered in  the  day  of  judgment.  God  is 
not  only  listening,  He  remembers.  It  is 
because  words  are  an  indication  of  the 
condition  of  the  heart,  that  the  Judge 
of  all  men  declared:  "By  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  condemned." 

Words!  How  lightly  we  speak  them, 
and  yet  how  much  they  mean  to  the 
Unseen  Listener!  Why  did  our  Lord  sigh, 
when  He  gave  the  power  of  speech  to  a 
dumb  man?  Do  our  words  reveal  love 
and  trust,  or  envy  and  ill-will?  Does  the 
Listener  sigh  or  smile  as  we  speak? 

Dora  Farncomb. 


Your  Health. 

By  "Medicus". 
Exophthalmic  Goiter. 

THIS  form  of  goiter  is  called  exophth- 
almic because  the  eyes  are  prominent 
bulge  out.  It  is  called  Graves' 
Disease  because  Graves,  an  Irishman, 
in  1853,  was  the  first  to  describe  the 
disease. 

Causes — It  is  not  definitely  known 
what  causes  the  disease.  It  may  result 
from  a  simple  goiter,  it  may  follow  some 
serious  nervous  strain. 

Symptoms — The  thyroid  has  enlarged 
and  is  pouring  into  the  blood  stream 
an  excess  of  thyroxin.  The  symptoms 
produced  are  those  of  fear.  The  body 
prepares  for  a  fight.  To  frighten  the 
enemy  we  imitate  the  cat.  Whenever  a 
dog  heaves  in  sight  the  hair  stands  on 
end  and  the  eyes  bulge  out.  The  muscles 
are  in  a  state  of  tension.  We  tremble  all 
over — are  nervous.  The  heart  has  to 
work  harder  to  pump  blood  through  the 
contracted  muscle,  and  so  palpitation 
results.  We  are  hot  all  over,  ready  to 
fight,  hence  the  temperature  of  the 
patient  is  99  or  100.  Then,  to  keep  the 
body  from  getting  too  hot,  perspiration 
results.  The  symptoms  are:  Enlarged 
thyroid,  palpitation,  nervousness,  trem- 
ulousness,  often  diarrhoea  and  vomiting, 
sweat  and  greasy  skin. 


J.  R.  MURDOCH, 


Brucefield,  Ontario 


Throat,  Showing  Thyroid  Gland. 

Treatment. 

The  medical  treatment  consists  in 
living  the  body  and  mind  a  rest, — the 
so-called  "rest  cure".  Feed  the  patient 
liberally  until  she  is  somewhat  above  her 
normal  weight.  Restrict  her  mental 
and  nervous  activities.  Avoid  in  her 
diet  an  excess  of  meat.  She  should  not 
have  meat  mare  than  once  a  day.  Hydro- 
bromate  of  quinine  is  the  only  drug  that 
seems  to  have  any  beneficial  effect. 
X-ray  treatment  has  been  used,  with 
a  varying  degree  of  success. 

The  surgical  treatment  consists  in  hav- 
ing a  part  of  the  thyroid  gland  removed, 
and  almost  always  cures  the  patient. 
Before  an  operation  usually  they  will 
estimate  your  "  basal  metabolism." 
Your  metabolism  depends  on  the  amount 
of  heat  that  is  produced  in  the  body. 
One  method,  then,  is  to  actually  measure 
the  amount  of  heat  produced.  Another 
method,  and  much  less  complicated,  is 
to  measure  the  amount  of  oxygen  you 
burn  up,  and  the  amount  of  C02  (carbonic 
acid)  that  results.  The  estimation  of 
your  basal  metabolism  helps  the  doctor 
to  decide  how  your  case  is,  and  if  he 
repeats  the  test  several  times  he  can  tell 
if  you  are  getting  better  or  not  without 
an"  operation.  The  size  of  the  thyroid 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  serious 
condition.  At  times  a  very  small  gland 
is   associated   with   serious  symptoms. 

Cretinism  (Deficiency  of  Thyroid; 

When  a  child  is  born  with  imperfectly 
developed  thvroid,  cretinism  results. 
There  is  not  sufficient  thyroxin  in  the 
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blood  to  stimulate  metabolism,  to  stimu- 
late heat  production,  to  cause  the  muscles 
or  bones  to  grow.  Tom  Thumb  is  perhaps 
the  best  example  of  cretinism,  that  every- 
one knows  about.  The  brain  does  not 
develop  as  it  should,  and  often  these 
children  are  "stupid",  "silly". 

Treatment — Thyroid  extract  will  cure 
these  patients.  It  means  that  they 
have  to  take  it  all  their  lives.  It  is 
remarkable  the  effects  of  thyroid  extract 
on  such  patients.  If  started  early  enough 
these  children  should  develop  almost 
the  same  as  normal  children. 

Myxedema    (Deficiency   of  Thyroid) 

Myxedema  means  mucin-edema. 
Edema  means  swelling  or  dropsy.  Mucin 
romes  from  mucus.  The  discharge  from 
your  nose  when  you  have  a  cold  in  your 
head  consists  largely  of  mucus.  The 
body,   in   myxedema,   becomes  swollen 


or  puffy  all  over  with  mucin.  The 
effects  on  the  face  are  very  striking. 
All  the  wrinkles  are  obliterated,  rubbed 
out;  but,  unfortunately,  the  face  loses 
all  expression,  — sometimes  it  is  called 
a  "mask  face".  The  hair  falls  out  (just 
as  in  the  hairless  pigs).  It  is  said  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  women  in  town  who 
wear  wigs  (they  must  be  suffering  from 
myexdema.)  The  patient  feels  the  cold; 
the  hands  and  feet  enlarge  (spade-like 
hands.) 

Treatment — Thyroid  extract  will  make 
these  women  look  20  years  younger 
(it  is  usually  women  of  45  or  50  years  of 
age  who  are  affected  with  the  disease). 
They  will  lose  their  extra  fat  and  brighten 
up.  Here, too, the  estimation  of  basal  meta- 
bolism helps  to  decide  on  the  dose  of  the 
thyroid  extracts,  and  whether  the  patient 
is  improving  or  not.  These  patients 
should  eat  freely  of  meat. 


Our  Serial  Story. 


"The  Story  of  Waitstill  Baxter  " 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  Author  of  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  "The  Bird's 
Christmas  Carol,  "  A  Cathedral  Courtship,"  etc. 

Serial  rights  secured  from  the  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
XXXII 


The  House  of  Aaron. 

A  feeling  that  the  day  was  to  bring 
^reat  things  had  dawned  upon  Waitstill 
when  she  woke  that  morning,  and  now  it 
was  coming  true. 

Climbing  Saco  Hill  was  like  climbing 
the  hill  of  her  dreams;  life  and  love 
beckoned  to  her  across  the  snowy  slopes. 

At  rest  about  Patty's  future,  though 
troubled  as  to  her  sorry  plight  at  the 
moment,  she  was  conscious  chiefly  of  her 
new-born  freedom.  She  revelled  in  the 
keen  air  that  tingled  against  her  cheek, 
and  drew  in  fresh  hope  with  every  breath. 
As  she  trod  the  shining  pathway  she  was 
full  of  expectancy,  her  eyes  dancing,  her 
heart  as  buoyant  as  her  step.  Not  a 
vestige  of  confusion  or  uncertainty  vexed 
her  mind.  She  knew  Ivory  for  her  true 
mate,  and  if  the  way  to  him  took  her 


Q^Q  CUBES 

Increase  nutrition 


Be  Prepared  for  the 
Bad  Season 

No  one  knows  better 
than  the  Farmer 
now  uncertain 
Seasons  are.  Crops 
may  be  good  for  a 
series  of  years,  but 
the  lean  year  is  sure 
to  come. 

Prepare  for   the  bad 

season  by  depositing'  in 
a  Savings  Account  a 
portion  of  the  profits  of 
each  good  season. 

The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 


Capital  and  Reserves 
$41,000,000 

Total  Resources 
$500,000,000 


through  dark  places  it  was  lighted  by  a 
steadfast  beacon  of  love. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  she  turned  the 
corner  breathlessly,  and  faced  the  length 
of  the  road  that  led  to  the  Boynton  farm. 
Mrs.  Mason's  house  was  beyond,  and  oh, 
how  she  hoped  that  Ivory  would  be  at 
home,  and  that  she  need  not  wait  another 
day  to  tell  him  all,  and  claim  the  gift  she 
knew  was  hers  before  she  asked  it.  She 
might  not  have  the  same  exaltation  to- 
morrow, for  now  there  were  no  levels  in 
her  heart  and  soul.  She  had  a  sense  of 
mounting  from  height  to  height  and  light- 
ing fires  on  every  peak  of  her  being.  She 
took  no  heed  of  the  road  she  was  travelling 
she  was  conscious  only  of  a  wonderful 
inward  glow. 

The  house  was  now  in  sight,  and  a  tall 
figure  was  issuing  from  the  side  door, 
putting  on  a  fur  cap  as  it  came  out  on 
the  steps  and  down  the  lane.  Ivory  was 
at  home,  then,  and,  best  of  all,  he  was 
unconsciously  coming  to  meet  her — al- 
though their  hearts  had  been  coming  to 
meet  each  other,  she  thought,  ever  since 
they  first  began  to  beat. 

As  she  neared  the  bars  she  called 
Ivory's  name.  His  hands  were  in  the 
pockets  of  his  great-coat,  and  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  ground.  Sombre  he 
was,  distinctly  sombre,  in  mien  and  gait; 
could  she  make  him  smile  and  flush  and 
glow,  as  she  was  smiling  and  flushing 
and  glowing?  As  he  heard  her  voice  he 
raised  his  head  quickly  and  uncompre- 
hendingly. 

"Don't  come  any  nearer,"  she  said, 
"until  I  have  told  you  something!" 

His  mind  had  been  so  full  of  her  that 
the  sight  of  her  in  the  flesh,  standing 
twenty  feet  away,  bewildered  him. 

She  took  a  few  steps  nearer  the  gate, 
near  enough  now  for  him  to  see  her  rosy- 
face  framed  in  a  blue  hood,  and  to  catch 
the  brightness  of  her  eyes  under  their 
lovely  lashes.  Ordinarily  they  were  cool 
and  limpid  and  grave,  Waitstill's  eyes; 
now  a  sunbeam  danced  in  each  of  them. 
And  her  lips,  almost  always  tightly 
closed,  as  if  she  were  holding  back  her 
natural  speech, — her  lips  were  red  and 
parted,  and  the  soul  of  her,  free  at  last, 
shone  through  her  face,  making  it  lumin- 
ous with  a  new  beauty. 

"I  have  left  home  for  good  and  all," 
she  said.  "I'll  tell  you  more  of  this 
later  on,  but  I  have  left  my  father's 
house  with  nothing  to  my  name  but  the 
clothes  I  stand  in.  I  am  going  to  look 
for  work  in  the  mills  to-morrow,  but  I 
stopped  here  to  say  that  I'm  ready  to 
marry  you  whenever  you  want  me — if 
you  do  want  me." 

Ivory  was  bewildered,  indeed,  but  not 
so  much  so  that  he  failed  to  apprehend, 
and  instantly,  too,  the  real  significance 
of  this  speech.  He  took  a  couple  of 
long  strides,  and  before  Waitstill  had  any 
idea  of  his  intentions  he  vaulted  over  the 
bars  and  gathered  her  in  his  arms. 

"Never  shall  you  go  to  the  mills,  never 
shall  you  leave  my  sight  for  a  single 
hour  again,  my  one-woman-in-all-the 
world!  Come  to  me,  to  be  loved  and 
treasured  all  your  life  long!  I've  wor- 
shipped you  ever  since  I  was  a  boy;  I've 
kept  my  heart  swept  and  garnished  for 


Confidence  in  Situation 
Feature  at  Annual  Meeting 
of  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Sir  Herbert  Holt,  President,  Points  Out  That  Canada,  After 
Accepting  Every  Obligation  Arising  Out  of  the  Conflict,  is 
Stronger  Materially  Than  Before  the  War. 


Edson  L.  Pease,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director,  Draws 
Attention  to  Helpful  Part  Played  by  Banks  During  Period 
of  Exceptional  Stress — Business  Demoralization  Averted 
in  Canada  by  Banks. 


Montreal,  January. — (Special.) 

A  large  gathering  of  shareholders  were 
present  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
shareholders  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
held  at  the  head  office  here.  Keen  in- 
terest was  displayed  in  the  remarks  of 
the  president,  vice-president,  and  general 
manager,  especially  so  those  of  the  latter, 
wherein  he  explained  the  close  manner 
in  which  the  affairs  of  the  bank  were 
scrutinized  by  the  directors  at  Montreal 
at  various  points  throughout  the  country, 
and  by  the  bank's  auditors. 

Sir  Herbert  S.  Holt,  Chairman,  before 
his  survey  of  the  general  situation, 
referred  to  the  Bank's  position,  saying: 
"I  first  desire  to  emphasize  the  General 
Manager's  statement  that  all  bad  and 
doubtful  debts  have  been  fully  provided 
for.  Usually  the  profits  of  the  year  are 
ample  to  provide  for  all  bad  and  doubtful 
debts.  Should  they  not  be  sufficient, 
we  have  a  contingent  fund,  independent 
of  the  surplus  fund,  accumulated  during 
prosperous  years,  to  fall  back  upon.  I 
have  further  to  say  that  the  Managing 
Director,  the  General  Manager  and 
Executive  Officers  of  the  Bank  are  officials 
of  long  experience  and  proved  ability, 
and  that  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  receive 
the  unremitting  attention  of  myself  and 
your  directions.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  organ- 
ization and  system  of  supervision  in  this 
bank  are  unexcelled." 

Economy  Strongly  Urged. 

Sir  Herbert  took  a  very  hopeful  view 
of  the  outlook  in  Canada,  at  the  same 
time  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
economy,  both  in  public  and  private  life. 
Dealing  with  the  general  situation,  Sir 
Herbert  said: 

"Canada,  after  accepting  every  obliga- 
tion arising  out  of  the  conflict,  is  stronger 
materially  than  before  the  war.  We  have 
our  debt  and  our  railway  and  shipping 
problems,  all  of  which  will  tax  the  wisdom 
of  our  statesmen,  but  on  the  other  side 
of  the  scale  we  must  place  the  growth 
of  towns  and  cities,  industrial  expansion, 
the  increase  in  savings,  and  the  fact  that 
most  of  our  bonds  are  held  in  the  Do- 
minion. Compared  with  conditions  in 
Europe,  we  are  fortunate,  indeed. 

"In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  existing  de- 
pression in  world  trade,  forbid  us  to 
hope  for  an  early  or  easy  return  to 
prosperity.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that  we 
in  Canada  need  feel  any  great  appre- 
hension as  to  the  future.  The  unpre- 
cedented decline  in  prices,  which  was  the 
worst  feature  of  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
can  hardly  be  repeated.  I  trust  that  the 
period  immediately  before  us  will  be  one 
of  salutary  economy,  both  in  public  and 
private  life,  the  best  preparation  for 
renewed  prosperity." 


_  Discussing  the  general  phases  of  the 
situation,  Sir  Herbert  said,  in  part: 

"The  year  1921  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  period  of  drastic  deflation  and 
liquidation  throughout  the  whole  world, 
the  aftermath  of  the  war.  This  de- 
flation was  under  way  when  we  last  met. 
While  it  is  not  yet  ended,  each  month 
brings  us  a  nearer  approach  to  normal 
The  heavy  decline  in  the  price  of  commo- 
dities and  check  in  public  buying  found 
many  of  our  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants in  the  possession  of  large  un- 
saleable stocks  purchased  at  boom  prices. 
Obviously  the  transition  to  more  normal 
values  as  attended  by  much  loss.  The 
fact,  however,  that  there  were  one 
thousand  fewer  failures  in  Canada  in 
1921  than  in  1915  may  be  attributed  to 
the  abnormal  profits  accumulated  during 
the  war. 

Managing  Director's  Remarks. 

Edson  L.  Pease,  the  Vice-President 
and  Managing  Director,  in  his  address, 
dealt  more  particularly  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Bank,  and  the  principal  develop- 
ments within  the  Dominion.  Mr. 
Pease  also  referred  to  the  situation  in 
Cuba  and  South  America,  saying  in  this 
regard : 

"While  Cuba  suffered  through  the 
collapse  in  the  price  of  sugar,  I  have 
no  misgivings  regarding  her  future  pros- 
perity. She  was  prosperous  before  the 
war  when  sugar  ruled  about  2c.  a  pound. 
She  has  demonstrated  in  the  past  her 
ability  to  produce  sugar  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  any  other  country.  She  enjoys 
the  natural  advantage  of  soil  and  climate 
and  possesses  the  most  modern  sugar 
mill  installation  in  the  world.  A  great 
advantage  is  her  proximity  to  the  Ameri- 
can market.  The  country  has  neither 
currency  problems  nor  railway  deficits 
to  retard  her  recuperation  and  only  a 
small  war  debt  to  the  United  States  of 
$10,000,000,  on  which  she  is  paying 
interest. 

"In  keeping  our  doors  open  at  all 
times,  and  under  circumstances  that 
compelled  the  Government  of  Cuba  to 
declare  a  moratorium  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  suspension  of  three 
local  joint  stock  and  several  private 
banks,  we  have  justified  the  confidence 
of  our  Cuban  customers  and  added  to 
Canada's  prestige  throughout  the  Islands 
of  the  Carribean. 

Discussing  the  general  Canadian  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Pease  said,  in  part: 

"The  year  just  ended  has  proved  a 
very  trying  one  for  the  commercial 
community  and  for  the  banks.  Never 
before  have  we  been  confronted  at  home 
and  abroad  with  so  many  difficult 
problems  and  such  adverse  conditions. 
The  rapid  and  severe  recession  in  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  and  the  lack 
of  purchashing  power  involved  heavy 
losses  in  inventories  and  a  great  shrinkage 
of  domestic  and  international  trade." 
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"Bank  Audit  Most  Thorough; 
All  Credits  Must  be  Approved 
By  President  and  Directors" 

— C  E.  Neill,  General  Manager,  Royal  Bank,  at  Annual  Meeting. 

Montreal,  January — (Special). 

THE   strongest  and  most  important  statement  ever  pre- 
sented, relative  to  the  thoroughness  of  bank  inspections 
by  auditors  and  the  policy  of  supervision  of  credits,  was 
made  by  C.  E.  Neill,  General  Manager  of  The  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  the  Head  Office. 

Dealing  with  the  general  business  of  the  Bank  and  the 
procedure  followed  by  the  auditors,  Mr.  Neill  said  to  the  share- 
holders : — 

"I  wish  particularly  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  full  provision  has  been  made  for  all  bad  debts,  and  that 
in  addition,  adequate  amounts  have  been  set  aside  to  provide 
for  any  accounts  which  may  be  considered  in  the  doubtful 
class. 

"In  view  of  the  discussions  which  have  recently  taken 
place  regarding  the  obligation  of  auditors  of  banks  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Act,  it  is  proper  that  you 
should  be  informed  that  the  auditors  appointed  by  the  share- 
holders of  this  bank  not  only  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the 
Balance  Sheet,  but  they  also  approve  of  the  value  of  the  bank 
assets  as  stated  therein.  The  representatives  of  the  auditors, 
who  conduct  their  investigations  of  the  bank's  business  through- 
out the  entire  year,  have  access  to  the  statements,  correspondence 
and  inspection  reports  relative  to  all  loans  required,  and  their 
certification  of  our  Balance  Sheet  is  made  only  after  a  full 
examination  of  all  credits  granted  to  customers.  In  cases 
where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  a  debtor's  account, 
the  amount  set  aside  by  the  bank  to  take  care  of  any  possible 
loss  is  approved  by  the  auditors  as  being  sufficient.  Every 
facility  is  afforded  them  to  examine  each  and  every  account  in 
the  bank,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  criticise  and  make  the 
most  detailed  investigations  of  every  debt  due  the  bank,  with 
the  relative  security. 

"As  an  indication  of  how  closely  the  President,  Managing 
Director  and  Directors  of  this  bank  at  Head  Office  control 
the  affairs  of  the  bank,  I  may  tell  you  that  every  credit  granted 
of  $25,000  and  over  is  approved  by  them,  and  there  are  no 
loans  at  any  office  of  the  bank  to-day  in  excess  of  $25,000 
which  have  not  been  approved  by  the  Directors  at  Head  Office. 
Moreover,  committees  of  resident  Directors  of  the  bank  at 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Halifax,  Quebec  and  St.  John,  supervise 
and  recommend  all  loans  in  their  respective  districts  and,  in 
addition,  are  informed  of  all  credits  authorized  in  other  dis- 
tricts." 


Safe  and  Simple 

Year  by  year  Farmers  are  finding  bonds  ■ — 
Dominion,  Provincial  and  Municipal — the  simplest, 
and  least  worrisome  form  of  investment,  always 
safe,  always  sure  in  their  interest,  always  fully  pro- 
tected in  the  principal. 

As  Easy  to  Buy  as  a  Money  Order 

In  our  Investment  Guide,  published  monthly,  and  sent  free 
on  request,  are  listed  all  the  current  bond  issues  together  with 
our  recommendations  based  upon  the  experience  of  over  thirty 
years  in  handling  the  investments  of  thousands  of  clients. 
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you  and  no  other,  hoping  I  might  win 
you  at  last." 

How  glorious  to  hear  all  this  delicious 
poetry  of  love,  and  to  feel  Ivory's  arms 
about  her,  making  the  dream  seem  surer! 

"Oh,  how  like  you  to  shorten  the  time 
of  my  waiting!"  he  went  on,  his  words 
fairly  chasing  one  another  in  their  eager- 
ness to  be  spoken.  "How  like  you  to 
count  on  me,  to  guess  my  hunger  for  your 
love,  to  realize  the  chains  that  held  me 
back,  and  break  them  yourself  with  your 
own  dear,  womanly  hands!  How  like 
you,  oh,  wonderful  Waitstill!" 

Ivory  went  on  murmuring  phrases 
that  had  been  lying  in  his  heart  unsaid 
for  years,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he 
was  saying,  realizing  only  that  the 
miracle  of  miracles  had  happened. 

Waitstill,  for  her  part,  was  almost 
dumb  with  joy  to  be  lying  so  close  to  his 
heart  that  she  could  hear  it  beating;  to 
feel  the  passionate  tenderness  of  his 
embrace  and  his  kiss  falling  upon  her 
hair. 

"I  did  not  know  a  girl  could  be  so 
happy!"  she  whispered.  "I've  dreamed 
of  it,  but  it  was  nothing  like  this.  I  am 
all  a-tremble  with  it." 

Ivory  held  her  off  at  arm's  length  for  a 
moment,  reluctantly,  grudgingly.  "You 
took  me  fairly  off  my  feet,  dearest,"  he 
said,  "and  I  forgot  everything  but  the 
one  supreme  fact  you  were  telling  me. 
Had  I  been  on  guard  I  should  have  told 
you  that  I  am  no  worthy  husband  for 
you,  Waitstill.  I  haven't  enough  to 
offer  such  a  girl  as  you." 

"You're  too  late,  Ivory!  You  showed 
me  your  heart  first,  and  now  you  are 
searching  your  mind  for  bugbears  to 
frighten  me." 

"I  am  a  poor  man." 

"No  girl  could  be  poorer  than  I  am." 

"After  what  you've  endured,  you 
ought  to  have  rest  and  comfort." 

"I  shall  have  both — in  you!"  This 
with  eyes,  all  wet,  lifted  to  Ivory's. 

"My  mother  is  a  great  burden — a  very 
dear  and  precious,  but  a  grievous  one." 

"She  needs  a  daughter.  It  is  in  such 
things  that  I  shall  be  your  helpmate." 

"Will  not  the  boy  trouble  you  and  add 
to  your  cares?" 

"Rod?  I  love  him;  he  shall  be  my 
little  brother." 

"What  if  my  father  were  not  really 
dead? — I  think  of  this  sometimes  in  the 
night! — What  if  he  should  wander  back, 
broken  in  spirit,  feeble  in  body,  empty  in 
purse?" 

"I  do  not  come  to  you  free  of  burdens. 
If  my  father  is  deserted  by  all,  I  must  see 
that  he  is  made  comfortable.  He  never 
treated  me  like  a  daughter,  but  I  ac- 
knowledge his  claim." 

"Mine  is  such  a  gloomy  house!" 

"Will  it  be  gloomy  when  I  am  in  it?" 
and  Waitstill,  usually  so  grave,  laughed 
at  last  like  a  care-free  child. 

Ivory  felt  himsef  hidden  in  the  beauti- 
ful shelter  of  the  girl's  love.  It  was  dark 
now,  or  as  dark  as  the  night  ever  is  that 
has  moonlight  and  snow.  He  took  Wait- 
still in  his  arms  again  reverently,  and 
laid  his  cheek  against  her  hair.  "I  wor- 
ship God  as  well  as  I  know  how,"  he 
whispered;  "worship  him  as  the  maker 
of  this  big  heaven  and  earth  that  sur- 
rounds us.  But  I  worship  you  as  the 
maker  of  my  Utile  heaven  and  earth,  and 
my  heart  is  saying  its  prayers  to  you  at 
this  very  moment!" 

"Hush,  my  dear!  hush!  and  don't 
value  me  too  much,  or  I  shall  lose  my 
head — I  that  have  never  known  a  sweet 
word  in  all  my  life  save  those  that  my 
sister  has  given  me. — I  must  tell  you  all 
about  Patty  now." 

"I  happen  to  know  more  than  you  dear. 
I  met  her  at  the  bridge  when  I  was  coming 
home  from  the  woods,  and  I  saw  her 
safely  to  Uncle  Bart's  door. — -I  don't 
know  why  we  speak  of  it  as  Uncle  Bart's 
when  it  is  really  Aunt  Abby's! — I  next  met 
Mark,  who  had  fairly  flown  from  Bridg- 
ton  on  the  wings  of  love,  arriving  hours 
ahead  of  time.  I  managed  to  keep  him 
from  avenging  the  insults  heaped  upon 
his  bride,  and  he  has  driven  to  the  Mills 
to  confide  in  his  father  and  mother.  By 
this  time  Patty  is  probably  the  centre  of 
the  family  group,  charming  them  all  as 
is  her  custom." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  Mark  is  at  home! 
Now  I  can  be  at  rest  about  Patty.  And 
I  must  not  linger  another  moment,  for 
I  am  going  to  ask  Mrs.  Mason  to  keep 
me  overnight,"  cried  Waitstill,  bethink- 
ing herself  suddenly  of  time  and  place. 

"I  will  take  you  there  myself  and 
explain  everything.  And  the  moment 
I've  lighted  a  fire  in  Mrs.  Mason's  best 
bedroom  and  settled  you  there,  what  do 


you  think  I  am  going  to  do?  I  shall  drive 
to  the  town  clerk's  house,  and  if  he  is  in 
bed,  rout  him  out  and  have  the  notice 
of  our  intended  marriage  posted  in  a 
public  place  according  to  law.  Perhaps 
I  shall  save  a  day  out  of  the  fourteen  I've 
got  to  wait  for  my  wife.  'Mills,'  indeed! 
I  wonder  at  you,  Waitstill!  As  if  Mrs. 
Mason's  house  was  not  far  enough  away, 
without  your  speaking  of  'mills.'  " 

"I  only  suggested  mills  in  case  you  did 
not  want  to  marry  me,"  said  Waitstill. 

"Walk  up  to  the  door  with  me,"  begged 
Ivory.  "The  horse  is  all  harnessed,  and 
Rod  will  slip  him  into  the  sleigh  in  a  jiffy." 

"Oh,  Ivory!  do  you  realize  what  this 
means?" — and  Waitstill  clung  to  his  arm 
as  they  went  up  the  lane  together — "that 
whatever  sorrow,  whatever  hardship 
comes  to  us,  neither  of  us  will  ever  have 
to  bear  it  alone  again?" 

"I  believe  I  do  realize  it  as  few  men 
could,  for  never  in  my  five-and-twenty 
years  have  I  had  a  human  creature  to 
whom  I  could  pour  myself  out,  in  whom 
I  could  really  confide,  with  whom  I  could 
take  counsel.  You  can  guess  what  it  wilt 
be  to  have  a  comprehending  woman  at 
my  side.  Shall  we  tell  my  mother?  Do 
say  'yes';  I  believe  she  will  understand.- — 
Rod,  Rod!  come  and  see  who's  stepping 
in  the  door  this  very  minute!" 

Rodman  was  up  in  his  bedroom,  attir- 
ing himself  elaborately  for  sentry  duty. 
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Just  write  your  name  on  the  coupon 
below  and  we  will  send  you,  absolutely 
free,  a  large  size  cake  of  the  famous 
D.  D.  D.  Soap. 

Do  you  suffer  from  disfiguring  pimples? 
Is  the  smooth  of  your  complexion  marred? 

Then  try  D.  D.  D.  Soap.  It  is  the  soap 
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WHAT  DOCTORS  SAY 

Dr.  E.  B.  Ho!m?s,  the  well-known  skin  spec- 
ialist, writes — "I  am  convinced  that  D.  D.  D. 
is  as  much  a  specific  for  eczema  as  is  quinine 
for  malaria." 

And  Dr.  W.  L.  Randolph  corroborates — "The 
treatment  of  skin  diseases  is  known  to  be 
difficult.  However,  there  is  one  remedy  that- 
is  entir  ly  dependable  in  th-se  distressing 
and  troublesome  diseases.    I  ri.f»r  to  D.  D.  D. 
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D.  D.  D.  LABORATORIES,  Dept.  12. 
27  Lyall  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Please  send  me,  in  accordance  with  your  free 
offer,  the  large  size  cake  of  D.D.D.  soap  and  a 
trial  bottle  of  D.D.D.  Lotion  and  your  32  page 
book  on  treatment  of  the  skin.  I  enclose  25c 
to  pay  the  expense  of  packing  and  shipping  this 
package  to  me. 


Name. 


Address.. 
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His  delight  at  seeing  Waitstill  was  per- 
haps slightly  tempered  by  the  thought 
that  flashed  at  once  through  his  mind, — 
that  if  she  was  safe,  he  would  not  be 
required  to  stand  guard  in  the  snow  for 
hours  as  he  had  hoped.  But  this  grief 
passed  when  he  full  realized  what  Wait- 
still's  presence  at  the  farm  at  this  un- 
accustomed hour  really  meant.  After  he 
had  been  told,  he  hung  about  her  like 
the  child  that  he  was, — though  he  had  a 
bit  of  the  hero  in  him,  at  bottom,  too, — 
embracing  her  waist  fondly,  and  bristling 
with  wondering  questions. 

"Is  she  really  going  to  stay  with  us  for 
always,  Ivory?"  he  asked. 

"Every  day  and  all  the  days;  every 
night  and  all  the  nights.  'Praise  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow!'  "  said_  Ivory, 
taking  off  his  fur  cap  and  opening  the 
door  of  the  living-room.  "But  we've 
got  to  wait  for  her  a  whole  fortnight,  Rod. 
Isn't  that  a  ridiculous  snail  of  a  law?" 

"Patty  didn't  wait  a  fortnight." 

"Patty  never  waited  for  anything," 
Ivory  responded  with  a  smile;  but  she 
had  a  good  reason,  and  alas!  we  have  n't, 
or  they'll  say  that  we  haven't.  And  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  same  dear  little 
Patty,  for  when  she  got  herself  a  husband 
she  found  me  a  wife!" 

Rodman  did  not  wholly  understand 
this,  but  felt  that  there  were  many 
mysteries  attending  the  love  affairs  of 
grown-up  people  that  were  too  com- 
plicated for  him  to  grasp;  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  just  the  right  moment  for 
questions. 

Waitstill  and  Ivory  went  into  Mrs. 
Boynton's  room  quietly,  hand  in  hand, 
and  when  she  saw  Waitstill  she  raised 
herself  from  her  pillow  and  held  out  her 
arms  with  a  soft  cry  of  delight. 

"I  haven't  had  you  for  so  long,  so 
long!"  she  said,  touching  the  girl's  cheek 
with  her  frail  hand. 

"You  are  going  to  have  me  every  day 
now,  dear,"  whispered  Waitstill,  with 
a  sob  in  her  voice;  for  she  saw  a  change 
in  the  face,  a  new  transparency,  a  still 
more  ethereal  look  than  had  been  there 
before. 

"Every  day?"  she  repeated,  longingly. 

Waitstill  took  off  her  hood,  and  knelt 
on  the  floor  beside  the  bed,  hiding  her 
face  in  the  counterpane  to  conceal  the 
tears. 

"She  is  coming  to  live  with  us  dear. — 
Come  in,  Rod,  and  hear  me  tell  her. 
— Waitstill  is  coming  to  live  with  us: 
is  n't  that  a  beautiful  thing  to  happen  to 
this  dreary  house?"  asked  Ivory,  bending 
to  take  his  mother's  hand. 

"Don't  you  remember  what  you 
thought  the  fist  time  I  ever  came  here, 
mother?"  and  Waitstill  lifted  her  head, 
and  looked  at  Mrs.  Boynton  with  swim- 
ming eyes  and  lips  that  trembled.  "Ivory 
is  making  it  all  come  true,  and  I  shall  be 
your  daughter!" 

Mrs.  Boynton  sank  farther  back  into 
her  pillows,  and  closing  her  eyes,  gave 
a  long  sigh  of  infinite  content.  Her 
voice  was  so  faint  that  they  had  to  stoop 
to  catch  the  words,  and  Ivory,  feeling 
the  strange  benediction  that  seemed  to 
be  passing  from  his  mother's  spirit  to 
theirs,  took  Rod's  hand  and  knelt  beside 
Waitstill. 

The  verse  of  a  favorite  psalm  was  run- 
ning through  Lois  Boynton's  mind,  and 
in  a  moment  the  words  came  clearly,  as 
she  opened  her  eyes,  lifted  her  hands, 
and  touched  the  bowed  heads.  "Let 
the  house  of  Aaron  now  say  that  his 
mercy  endureth  forever!"  she  said,  slowly 
and  reverently;  and  Ivory,  with  all  his 
heart,  responded.  "Amen!" 

XXXIII 
Aaron's  Rod, 
"Ivory!  Ivory!" 

Ivory  stirred  in  a  sleep  that  had  been 
troubled  by  too  great  happiness.  To 
travel  a  dreary  path  alone,  a  path  leading 
seemingly  nowhere,  and  then  suddenly 
to  have  a  companion  by  one's  side,  the 
very  sight  of  whom  enchanted  the  eye, 
the  very  touch  of  whom  delighted  the 
senses  —  what  joy  unspeakable!  Who 
could  sleep  soundly  when  wakefulness 
brought  a  train  of  such  blissful  thoughts? 

"Ivory!  Ivory!" 

He  was  fully  awake  now,  for  he  knew 
his  mother's  voice.  In  all  the  years,  ever 
thoughtful  of  his  comfort  and  of  the  con- 
stant strain  upon  his  strength,  Lois  had 
never  wakened  her  son  at  night. 

"Coming,  mother,  coming!"  he  said, 
when  he  realized  she  was  calling  him ;  and 
hastily  drawing  on  some  clothing,  for 
the  night  was  bitterly  cold,  he  came  out 
of  his  room  and  saw  his  mother  standing 


at  the  foot  of  the  stairway,  with  a  lighted 
candle  in  her  hand. 

"Can  you  come  down,  Ivory?  It  is  a 
strange  hour  to  call  you  but  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you;  something  I  have  been 
piecing  together  for  weeks;  something 
I  have  just  clearly  remembered." 
(To  be  continued.) 


Canadian  Pacific. 
"Vancouver  Express." 
Winnipeg-Calgary- Vancouver. 

Passengers  for  Western  Canada  will 
find  the  "Vancouver  Express"  leaving 
Toronto  10.00  p.m.,  daily,  a  most  con- 
venient train  stopping  at  and  connecting 
for  all  principal  points. 

Equipment  consists  of  First-Class 
coaches,  up-to-date  Standard  and  Tourist 
Sleeper,  Compartment,  Observation,  Din- 
ing and  Colonist  cars. 

The  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Canada  is 
along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

For  tickets,  reservations  and  full  in- 
formation apply  to  any  Canadian  Pacific 
Ticket  Agent. 


A  Chance  to  Test  Hubam 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  has  obtained  a  small'  quantity  of  seed  of 
Hubam,  or  Annual  Sweet  Clover,  and  this  will  be  dispensed  to  our 
subscribers  who  are  anxious  to  test  it  on  their  farms. 

Many  good  things  are  said  about  Hubam  as  a  farm  crop,  but  we 
advise  farmers  to  test  it  thoroughly  before  planting  whole  fields. 

To  Our  Regular  Subscribers 

For  each  New  Subscription  for  one  or  more  years  that  you  send  in 
with  the  amount  collected  from  each  new  subscriber,  we  will  send 
you  six  ounces  of  Hubam  seed,  while  the  supply  lasts.  This  quan- 
tity is  sufficient  to  plant  i  quarter  of  an  acre  in  drills,  which  is  ample 
to  reveal  the  growing  habits  of  Hubam,  and  the  nature  of  the  product. 


Seed  is  scarce,  and  our  supply  will  not  last  long, 
name  at  once  and  get  a  sample  of  Hubam. 


Send 


in  a  new 


THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LTD. 


LONDON,  CANADA 


(Superb 


10  for  18?  , 
20for35^ 
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Royal  Purple  Stock  and  Poultry  Specifics 


FREE 


We  will  send  you  free  for  the  asking,  a  wilderness  of  information  printed  in  newspaper  form,  tells 
you  all  about  the  common  diseases  of  Stock  and  Poultry;  tells  you  how  to  keep  your  stock  in  condition; 
how  to  keep  your  hens  healthy  and  make  them  lay  in  the  winter;  how  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk; 
how  to  make  balanced  rations;  how  to  build  hen  houses  and  everything  a  farmer  or  poultry  man  should 
know  on  scientific  feeding.  It  gives  a  full  description  of  all  our  Royal  Purple  Stock  and  Poultry  foods 
and  remedies. 


Royal  Purple  Stock  Specific 

The  great  animal  condition.    It  is  scientifically  prepared  to  keep  the  animal's 


digestive  organs  in  a  healthy  condition. 


It  helps  them  to  digest  every  particle  of 
food  you  give  them,  it  will  keep 
them  in  good  condition  with  three- 
quarters  the  amount  of  food  re- 
quired without  this  conditioner. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  thou- 
sands of  farmers  wonder  why 
their  animals  eat  so  much  food 
without  improving  in  their  con- 
dition. The  reason  is  from  lack 
of  exercise,  they  become  stall  fed, 
and  no  matter  how  much  food 
you  give  them  they  apparently 
do  not  take  any  good  from  it. 
Their  digestive  organs  are  in- 
active. Our  Royal  Purple  Stock 
Specific  as  soon  as  used  compels 
their  digestive  organs  to  become 
active,  digest  the  food  properly 
and  transform  it  into  fat  and 
muscle. 


What  We  Claim  For  It : 

It  will  increase  the  flow  of  milk  three  to  five  pounds 
per  day  per  cow.  It  will  help  you  to  fatten  and  mar- 
ket your  steers  and  hogs  a  month  earlier  and  save  you  a  whole  month's  fodder  and 
labor.  It  will  condition  animals  that  you  have  never  been  able  to  condition  before. 
If  you  are  sceptical  try  it  on  the  worst  animal  you  have  on  your  farm  and  be  con- 
vinced. This  Condition  Powder  is  put  up  in  65c.  packages,  $2.00  and  $7.00  tins. 
The  actual  cost  to  use  it  is  not  more  than  15c.  per  month  per  horse  or  cow,  and  5c. 
per  month  per  hog  This  Royal  Purple  Stock  Specific  is  a  pure  unadulterated  con- 
dition power,  we  do  not  use  a  lot  of  cheap  filler  to  make  a  large  package.  You  get 
the  full  worth  of  your  money  in  pure  minerals,  herbs,  etc. 

Royal  Purple  Poultry  Specific 

The  reason  the  hens  do  not  lay  in  the  winter  is  because  their  digestive  organs 
do  not  work  properly;  they  probably  become  chilled  or  unhealthy,  and  their  organs 

that  manufacture  the  eggs 
become  inactive,  and  they 
simply  eat  their  heads  off. 
Royal  Purple  Poultry  Specific 
works  entirely  on  their 
digestive  organs,  makes  them 
become  active  and  take  the 
full  value  out  of  food  they 
are  given  to  make  the  egg, 
and  if  they  are  healthy  they 
will  lay  just  as  well  in  the 
winter  as  they  do  in  the 
summer,  and  the  time  of  the 
year  when  the  hens  pay  is 
when  they  produce  eggs 
when  prices  are  high.  If 
you  are  giving  your  hens  the 
proper  food  we  can  guarantee 
to  keep  them  healthy  and 
make  them  lay  if  you  use 
this  Royal  Purple  Poultry  Specific  put  up  in  35c.  and  65c.  packages,  $2.00  and  $7.00 
tins.  It  costs  a  mere  nothing  to  use  it,  only  15c.  per  month  will  pay  the  entire  cost 
for  25  hens  at  any  time  during  the  season. 

The  W.  A.  Jenkins  Mfg.  Co.,  London,  Ont.  Beachville,  Ont.,  Dec.  29,  1921. 

Dear  Sirs, — I  wish  to  write  you  telling  you  what  Royal  Purple  Specific  has  done  for 
my  hens.  I  have  13  pullets,  but  I  could  not  get  them  to  lay.  I  saw  the  Royal 
Purple  Poultry  Specific  advertised,  so  thought  I  would  try  it  and  four  days  after 
I  started  to  give  it  to  them  in  their  mash  they  started  to  lay,  and  since  the  1st  day 
of  December  I  have  got  216  eggs  in  the  29  days.  Another  lady  in  this  village  has  20 
pullets  and  has  not  been  getting  an  egg,  and  I  told  her  about  the  "Specific,"  ?.nd  in 
less  than  a  week  her  hens  started  to  lay.  I  believe  it  was  nothing  else  but  the  "Royal 
Purple  Poultry  Specific"  that  started  my  hens  to  lay.       Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Melbourne  German. 

Royal  Purple  Laying  Meal 

A  hen  is  just  like  a  piece  of  machinery.  To  get  certain  results  you  must  provide 
the  machine  with  the  proper  material  to  get  these  results.  Corn,  wheat,  oats  and 
ordinary  farm  grains  will  only  produce  enough  protein,  fat,  lime,  ash,  etc.,  to  make 
an  egg  every  two  or  three  days  so  the  hen  will  only  secrete  what  you  give  her  and 


wait  until  she  has  enough  to  make  the  egg.  Royal  Purple  Laying  Meal  is  made  up 
on  a  scientific  basis,  it  contains  everything  to  feed  the  hen  and  give  her  the  extra 
material  to  make  an  egg  every  day,  put  up  in  25  and  100-lb.  bags.  If  you  cannot 
get  it  from  a  dealer  in  your  town,  we  will  ship  you  one  hundred  pounds  upon  receipt 
of  $3.50.  If  you  want  eggs  it  will  pay  you  to  sell  your  grains  and  buy  our  Laying 
Meal  for  the  morning  mash,  and  feed  your  own  grain  during  the  balance  of  the  day. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  any  farmer  not  getting  eggs  if  he  will  use  our  Royal  Purple 
Poultry  Specific  and  Laying  Meal.    We  guarantee  the  results 

Royal  Purple  Calf  Meal 

This  meal  is  made  up  as  a  positive  substitute  for  milk.  t  It  requires  more  fat  in 
a  meal  to  produce  this  result  than  is  contained  in  the  milk.  If  you  use  new  milk  it 
has  already  been  manufactured  through  the  cow  from  grains  and  other  fodder,  but 
in  a  meal  it  requires  double  the  fat  to  give  the  same  results.  This  is  why  calves  can 
be  raised  on  our  meal  without  using  new  milk  and  just  as  good  calves  produced. 
If  you  buy  calf  meal  that  does  not  contain  as  much  fat  as  our  product,  you  might 
just  as  well  feed  ordinary  grains.  Look  at  what  D.  J.  Lerch,  of  Preston,  Ont.,  has 
produced  in  "Charlie  Chaplin."  You  can  produce  just  as  good  calves  as  "Charlie 
Chaplin"  if  you  will  use  this  calf  meal  put  up  in  25,  50  and  100-lb.  bags. 


"Charlie  Chaplin" 

This  most  excellent  steer  was  raised  by  D.  J.  Lerch,  of  Preston,  Ontario.  We 
gave  a  $60.00  prize  at  the  Toronto  Fat  Stock  Show  last  year  for  the  best  calf,  one 
year  or  under,  raised  on  Royal  Purple  Calf  Meal.  This  excellent  steer  took  the  first 
prize.  It  also  took  the  first  prize  for  the  Boys'  Feeding  Competition,  Reserve  Grand 
Champion,  and  some  of  the  best  stockmen  at  the  show  stated  he  was  the  best  steer 
ever  shown  in  Canada.  He  weighed  1,020  pounds  at  less  than  a  year  old,  and  sold 
by  auction  at  26c.  per  pound.  Mr.  Farmer,  why  don't  you  raise  one  of  these  calves 
yourself  or  let  your  boy  do  so?  You  can  do  just  as  well  as  Mr.  Lerch  if  you  use  our 
Royal  Purple  Calf  Meal,  and  just  fancy  what  it  means  getting  $260.00  for  a  calf  less 
than  a  year  old. 

Royal  Purple  Chick  Feed 

This  product  is  manufactured  for  young  chicks.     You  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  what  material  you  should  feed  them  to  make  them  grow.    We  use  the  very 
best  kiln-dried  grains  we  can  buy.    We  take  off  the  hulls  that  causes  young  chicks 
to  become  crop  bound.    We  use  a  good  percentage  of  pure  beef  meal  so  that  all  you 
have  to  do  is  feed  the  chicks  on  this  product  without  giving  them  anything  else,  and 
if  they  are  properly  looked  after  we  guarantee  you  can  raise  95  to  98  per  cent,  of  the 
chicks  hatched,  whereas  80  per  cent,  is  a  good  average  with  ordinary  foods,  and  we 
claim  that  it  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  for  our  chick  feed  as  the  extra  chicks  raised 
will  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  food.    We  also  manufacture: 
Royal  Purple  Lice  Killer,  35c.  and  65c.  packages. 
"         "     Cough  Cure,  65c.  package. 
"         "     Gall  Cure,  30c.  and  60c.  packages. 
"         "     Sweat  Liniment,  65c.  bottle. 
"         "     Disinfectant,  35c.  and  up. 
"         "     Roup  Cure,  35c.  and  65c.  packages. 
"         "     Worm  Powder,  35c.  and  65c.  packages. 
"     Colic  Cure,  $1.25  bottle. 
"     Fly  Oil,  $1.00  and  $2.00  tin. 
For-  sale  by  over  forty-five  hundred  dealers  in  Canada,  covering  the  territory 
thoroughly  from  Vancouver  to  Halifax.    If  you  can't  get  a  supply  in  your  town 
write  us  for  quotations. 


By  Mail  15c.  extra. 


J 


Royal  Purple  Stock  and  Poultry  Specifics  are  manufactured  only  by  the 


W.  A.  JENKINS  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 


London,  Ontario 


London  is  the  headquarters  for  the  Royal  Purple  Supplies,  they  are  made  by  Canadians— capital  and  labor,  from  as  much  as  possible 
Canadian-grown  products.    Any  profits  made  from  the  sale  of  these  goods  remain  in  Canada.    Patronize  home  industry. 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Market  Tops 


Comment  on  week  ending  Jan.  19t 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  market. 

Market  Comments. 

Toronto  (Union  Stock  Yards 

Sales  of  stock  for  the  week  totalled 
5,816  cattle,  959  calves,  6,376  hogs  and 
2,332  sheep  and  lambs.  There  were  also 
226  cattle  and  426  hogs  billed  through. 

Cattle  receipts  were  approximately 
3,400  head  fewer  than  during  the  previous 
week.  The  lightness  of  the  offerings 
checked  any  tendency  to  lower  prices, 
and  brought  about  a  brisk  steady  trade, 
with  a  good  clean-up  at  the  close  of  the 
week.  On  Monday,  with  3,100  head  in 
the  yards,  packers  were  bidding  50c.  to 
75c.  [  lower  on  butcher  cattle,  but  after 
a  draggy  start  the  market  found  a  level 
about  even  with  the  close  of  the  previous 
week.  The  quality  of  the  offerings 
showed  some  falling  off,  common  thin 
cattle  being  more  numerous  than  during 
the  previous  week,  but  all  were  disposed 
of  before  the  close.  There  was  a  light 
supply  of  heavy  steers  with  the  best 
moving  between  $7.25  and  $8.00.  Top 
loads  of  finished  butcher  cattle  brought 
$7.25  and  $7.50.  Heavy  Kosher  cows 
sold  at  as  high  a  level  as  $6  and  $6.25. 
On  account  of  the  light  export  buying, 
bulls  were  easier  with  the  best  kinds 
going  from  $5  and  $5.25,  and  an  odd 
one  up  to  $5.50.  Stockers  and  feeders 
were  very  slow,  only  a  few  loads  going 
back  to  the  country  during  the  week. 
Good  fleshy  feeders  could  be  bought 
from  $5.50  to  $5.75. 

Calves  were  erratic,  according  to  the 
fluctuations  of  local  demand.  Tops  sold 
up  to  $14  in  a  few  cases,  with  most  of  the 
choice  between  $10.25  and  $12.50.  The 
quality  was  generally  good. 

There  was  a  varying  quality  to  the 
lambs  offered  during  the  week  and  prices 
had  a  wide  range.  The  trade  was  fairly 
brisk  at  the  previous  week's  level.  One 
small  lot  of  extra  choice  lambs  brought 
the  top  price  of  $14.25  with  the  rest  of 
the  sales  anywhere  from  $11.50  to  $14. 
The  sheep  supply  was  fairly  heavy,  but 
the  prices  remained  firm  to  a  shade 
stronger.  The  best  handy-weights  moved 
from  $5.50  to  $6.50,  with  a  small  lot  at 
$7.00. 

Hog  receipts  were  light  and  prices 
took  a  jump  of  50c.  on  Tuesday;  sales 
remained  firm  at  $11.75  fed  and  watered 
for  the  balance  of  the  week.  Both  the 
packers  and  the  outside  buyers  were 
inquiring  for  hogs  at  the  advanced  price. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  on  the  two 
markets  during  the  week  ending  January 
19,  amounted  to  1,739  cattle,  390  calves, 
2.420  hogs  and  1,537  sheep  and  lambs. 
There  were  184  cattle  in  the  Yards  at 
the  week  end  waiting  transhipment  to 
Portland  for  export  to  Britain  on  the 
S.  S.  Gracia. 

With  the  exception  of  sheep  and  lambs 
the  receipts  of  stock  were  barely  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade  and 
prices  were  strong  and  trade  active  in  all 
lines.  The  advanced  price  however, 
brought  out  fairly  liberal  offerings  during 
the  latter  part  of -the  week  and  whilst 
prices  were  well  maintained,  there  was  a 
lack  of  the  keenness  that  characterized 
the  Monday  market.  Although  the 
market  was  closely  sold,  it  is  doubtful 
if  packers  are  as  nearly  sold  out  as  they 
were  a  week  ago  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  event  of  a  heavy 
run  of  cattle  prices  would  be  lower. 
The  price  of  hogs  on  the  Montreal  market 
is  considerably  higher  than  at  Toronto, 
and  unless  there  is  an  advance  in  the 
latter  market  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  see  a  reduction  locally. 

The  demand  for  cattle  was  good  and 
trading  was  active  with  prices  advanced 
50c.  to  75c.  per  hundred  on  the  medium 
to  better  grades.  The. common  to  plain 
cattle  were  strong  but  did  not  participate 
in  the  advance  to  the  same  extent  as  did 
good  cattle.  The  top  price  was  $7.90, 
paid  for  a  load  of  well-bred  cattle  of 
mixed  weights  averaging  1210  pounds 
and  $7.70  was  paid  for  a  load  of  slightly 
less  weight  than  the  former.  Nice 
handy  butcher  steers  and  heifers  of 
medium  quality,  averaging  950  to  1,050 
pounds  brought  generally  from  $6.75  to 
$7.25,  while  common  and  rougher  classes 
of  light  weight  butcher  cattle  brought 
from  $5  to  $6.  A  few  head  of  light, 
plain  dairy  heifers  brought  as  low  as  $4. 
Good  bulls  were  in  demand  for  the 
Kosher  trade  and  sales  were  made  gener- 


ally at  $6  to  a  little  higher  in  some  cases. 
One  or  two  good  bulls  were  reported 
to  have  realized  $7  per  hundred.  The 
bulk  of  the  bulls  brought  from  $5  to 
$5.50  if  of  medium  quality  while  the 
light  plain  ones  sold  at  $4.  Good  cows 
were  also  in  demand  and  sold  about  the 
same  as  bulls,  $6  for  the  best  ones  with 
the  bulk  from  $5.50  to  $5.75.  The 
common  to  medium  heavv  cows  of  dairy 
type  brought  from  $4  to  $5.  Canneis 
were  steady  at  $2  and  cutters  from  $2.50 
to  $3.50. 

Receipts  of  calves  were  light,  there 
being  very  few  grassers  or  pail  feds 
amongst  them.  The  demand  was  good 
and  a  few  really  good  veals  averaging 
around  150  pounds  brought  $13.  The 
majority  sold  from  $!0  to  $11.50  and  the 
common  light  ones  from  $7  00  to  $9  00. 
Grassers  were  steady  from  $3  to  $4. 

Sheep  and  lambs  held  steady  at  the 
previous  week's  level.  The  bulk  of  the 
trading  was  done  on  outside  account 
and  approximately  two-thirds  were 
shipped  out  to  New  York  and  Toronto. 
As  has  been  the  case  on  previous  occasions, 
the  bulk  of  the  lambs  were  bucks  that 
have  been  in  the  flocks  during  the  fall. 
The  best  lambs  brought  from  $9  to  SS9.50, 
and  the  common  lots  around  $8.  Sheep 
sold  from  $4  to  $5.  The  bulk  of  the 
lambs  were  in  the  hands  of  one  drover 
who  held  for  $10,  but  finally  shipped  as 
stated  above  to  New  York  and  Toronto. 

Hogs  scored  an  advance  of  $1  and 
more  over  the  previous  week's  prices 
and  brought  $13  on  a  light  run.  The 
bulk  of  the  hogs  were  bought  for  the 
local  trade  as  packers  contend  that  it  is 
unprofitable  to  export  bacon  at  present 
prices,  and  in  view  of  the  price  of  hogs 
on  the  Toronto  market  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  hogs  were  lower  at  Montreal 
during  the  coming  week. 


Last  Monday's  Live  Stock 
Markets. 

7  Toronto,  January  23,  1922.  Cattle. — 
Receipts,  3,423.  Cattle  receipts  are  a 
few  heavier  than  last  Monday.  Trade 
is  slow  with  only  200  cattle  weighed  up  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Small  butchers  are  taking 
a  few  head  at  steady  prices,  but  the  bids 
from  the  packers  are  about  half  a  dollar 
lower  all  round.  Prospects  are  uncertain. 
Quotations:  Butcher  steers,  choice,  $6.50 
to  $7;  good,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  medium,  $5 
to  $5.50;  common,  $4  to  $5.  Butcher 
cows,  choice,  $4.50  to  $5.75;  medium,  $3 
to  $4;  canners  and  cutters,  $2.25  to  $3.25. 
Butcher  bulls,  good,  $4  to  $5;  common,  $3 
to  $3.50. 

Calves. — Receipts,  215.  Calves  are 
about  half  a  dollar  lower,  with  tops  at 
12  and  12J^  cents.  Quotations:  Choice, 
$11  to  $12.50;  medium,  $8  to  $10;  com- 
mon, $3  to  $7.  Milch  cows,  choice,  $60 
to  $80;  springers,  choice,  $70  to  $90. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  825.  Lambs  are  not 
in  demand.  Bids  are  11  to  11 3^  cents, 
with  none  weighed  up  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Sheep  are  a  half  lower,  with  best  kinds  at 
6  cents.  Quotations:  Ewes,  $1  to  $6; 
lambs,  $11  to  $12. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  2,291.  Hogs  opened 
steady  at  11%  cents,  fed  and  watered. 
Quotations,  fed  and  watered  basis: 
Selects,  $11.75;  lights,  $10.75;  heavies, 
$9.75;  sows,  $7.75. 

Buffalo,  January  23,  1922.  Cattle.— 
Receipts,  2,80.  Prices  were  generally 
steady.  There  were  no  real  choice  steers 
offered,  but  a  few  sold  up  to  $8.75.  Dairy 
cows  were  very  dull. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  13,000.  Best  grades, 
$9.25  to  $9.50;  Yorkers  and  pigs,  $9.75 
to  $10.25. 

Sheep.— Receipts,  10,000.  Best  lambs, 
$14;  best  ewes,  $6.50  to  $7.50. 

Calves.— Receipts,  2,300.    Tops,  $11. 

Montreal,  January  28.  Cattle. — Re- 
ceipts, 1,741.  Up  to  11  a.m.  the  majority 
of  the  best  cattle  had  not  been  sold. 
Good  butcher  cattle  were  estimated  to 
be  50  cents  lower.  A  load  of  steers 
averaging  1.075  brought  $7.50.  A  couple 
of  loads  of  steers  and  heifers  in  the 
thousand-pound  class  brought  $6.50,  and 
light,  common  steers  with  just  medium 
heifers  brought  from  $5  to  $5.50.  Sales 
recorded  showed  fairly  good  cows  from 
$5.25  to  $5.50,  and  the  top  for  bulls  $6; 
canners  remained  at  $2  to  $2.25,  and 
common  bulls  generally  from  $3.50  up. 
Quotations:  Butcher  steers,  good?  $6.50 


to  $7.50;  medium,  $6  to  $6.50;  common, 
$5  to  $5.75.  Butcher  heifers,  choice, 
<~6.50  to  $7;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6;  com- 
mon, $4.50  to  $5.  Butcher  cows,  choice, 
$5  to  $5.50;  medium,  $3.50  to  $4.75. 
Canners,  $2  to  $2.25.  Cutters,  $2.50  to 
$3.  Butcher  bulls,  good,  $5  to  $6;  com- 
mon, $2.50  to  $4.50. 

Calves. — Receipts,  305.  Calves  were 
fairly  strong  at  from  $8  to  $12  for  suckers, 
and  grassers  $3.50  to  $4,  with  a  few  sales 
up  to  $4.50.  Quotations:  Good  veal,  $10 
to  $12;  medium,  $8  to  $10;  grass,  $3.50 
to  $4.50. 

Sheep.  —  Receipts,  347.  Good,  light 
sheep  brought  from  $4  to  $5,  and  good 
lambs,  $10;  common  lambs,  $8  to  $9. 
Quotations:-  Ewes,  $4  to  $5.  Lambs, 
good,  $10;  common,  $8  to  $9. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  2,146.  Market  was 
weaker,  bulk  of  sales  around  $12.25  to 
$12.50;  odd  sales  account  of  former  con- 
tracts, $12.75;  also  few  sales  as  low  as 
$12.  Ouotations:    Off-car  weights, 

selects,  $12.25,  $12.50.  Sows,  $8  to 
$9.50, 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  Wheat —  No.  1  northern, 
$1.27;  No.  2  northern,  not  quoted;  No.  3 
Northern,  not  quoted.. 

Manitoba  Oats— No.  2  C.W.,  54%c; 
No.  3  C.W.,  51Mc;  extra  No.  1  feed,  51  V4c 

Manitoba  Barley — No.  3  C.W., nominal. 

All  of  the  above  track,  bay  ports. 

American  Corn — Prompt  shipment,  No. 
2  yellow,  track,  Toronto,  69c;  No.  3  yel- 
low, 68c;  No.  4  yellow,  67c. 

Ontario  Oats — No.  2  white,  nominal. 

Ontario    Wheat — Nominal. 

Barley — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or  bet- 
ter, 57c.  to  60c. 

Buckwheat— No.  2,  78c.  to  80c. 

Rye— No.  2,  84c.  to  86c. 

Manitoba  Flour— First  patents,  $7.50; 
second  do;  $7,  Toronto. 

Ontario  Flour — 90  per  cent,  patent,  $5, 
bulk,  seaboard. 

Millfeed  —  Carlots,  delivered,  Montreal 
freights,  bags  included.  Bran — Per  ton, 
$26  to  $27;  shorts,  per  ton,  $28  to  $29. 

Provisions,  Wholesale. 

Butter  on  the  wholesale  market  was 
an  easy  trade  and  prices  averaged  a 
shade  lower.  Dealers  were  paying  the 
following  prices  at  country  points.  Choice 
creamery  fresh-made  pound  prints,  35c. 
to  37c.  Creamery  fresh-made  solids, 
32c.  to  34c.    Dairy  prints  22c,  to  27c. 

Churning  cream  was  quoted  at  36c. 
to  38c.  per  lb.  butter-fat,  f.o.b.,  shipping 
points.  Some  200  boxes  of  New  Zealand 
butter  were  offered  at  36c,  but  was  still 
unsold  at  the  end  of  the  week's  trade. 

The  large  packing  companies  are 
reported  to  have  large  shipments  of  New 
Zealand  butter  on  the  way  and  this  has  a 
depressing  effect. 

Eggs  were  an  unsettled  trade  and 
prices  unevenly  lower.  The  recent  de- 
cline on  the  Chicago  market  had  its 
effect  here  by  a  downward  revision  of 
prices.  Dealers  stated  they  were  offering 
42c.  to  45c.  per  doz.  at  country  points 
for  strictly  new  laids. 

Quotations. 

Butter — Fresh-made  creamery  pound 
prints,  43c.  to  45c;  medium  creamery, 
40c.  to  41c;  best  dairy,  32c.  to  34c 

Eggs — No.  1,  39c.  to  41c;  selects,  43c. 
45c;  new-laid,  50c.  to  52c;  new-laids  in 
cartons,  52c.  to  54c. 

Cheese — New,  large,  \9]4c.  to  20c; 
twins,  20c.  to  21c;  old,  large,  24c.  to  25c. 

Pure  Lard — Tierces,  13Hc.  to  14c; 
50-lb.  tubs,  14c.  to  14J^c;  pound  prints, 
16c.  to  16Mc. 

Shortening — Tierces,  lb.,  12>£c.  to 
13c;  tubs,  lb.,  13c.  to  13 He.;  pails,  lb., 
13Mc  to  14c;  pound  prints,  lSJ^c.  to  16c. 

Honey — 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  14^c  to  \SY2c;  5  and 
2l/2-\b.  tins,  16c.  to  17c.  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey— $3.75  to  $4.50  per  doz. 

Maple  Syrup — Imperial  gals.,  $2.40  to 
$2.50.    Sugar— 19c.  to  22c.  per  lb. 

Beans — Canadian  hand-picked,  $3.30 
to  $3.50  per  bushel;  primes,  $2.80  to  $3.10 
per  bushel. 

Poultry. 

Poultry  was  an  active  trade  and  prices 
averaged  higher.  Live  hens  were  a 
strong  trade,  especially  the  large  fat  kind. 

Buying  prices  delivered  Toronto  were: 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Division 

per  lb.,  alive,  crate-fed  chickens,  5  lbs. 
and  over,  20c.  to  24c;  chickens,  good  farm 
stock,  18c.  to  20c;  hens,  over  6  lbs.,  26c. 
to  27c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  23c.  to  25c;  hens 
over  4  lbs.,  20c.  to  22c;  Ducks,  over  5  lbs. 
32c;  young  geese,  24c.  Young  hen 
turkeys,  45c;  voung  gobblers,  43c.  to 
45c. 

Dressed — Crate-fed  chickens  over  5 
lbs.,  30c.  to  33c;  chickens,  good  farm 
stock,  22c.  to  25c.  Hens  over  6  lbs.,  25c. 
to  26c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  24c;  hens  over  4 
lbs.,  20c.  Ducks  over  5  lbs.,  30c.  to  33c. ; 
young  geese,  25c.  to  28c;  young  hen 
turkeys,  45c.  to  50c;  old  hen  turkeys,  25c 
to  30c ;  young  gobblers,  45c.  to  48c 

Hay  and  Straw. 

St.  Lawrence  market  prices  for  loose 
hay  were: 

No.  1,  per  ton,  $23  to  $25;  No.  2,  per 
ton,  $18  to  $20. 

Baled  hay,  track,  Toronto: 

No.  2,  per  ton,  $21.50  to  $22;  mixed, 
per  ton,  $17  to  $18.    Straw  per  ton,  $12. 

Hides  and  Tallow. 

Country  hides,  deliverd  Toronto — 
Beef  hides,  4c;  deacon  or  bob  calf, 
50c.  to  90c;  horsehides,  country  take- 
off, $1.50  to  $2.25;  No.  1  lambskins, 
15c.  to  40c;  horsehair,  farmers'  stock. 
30c. 

City  hides — City  butcher  hides,  green 
flats,  5c;  calfskins,  green  flats,  13c;  veal 
kip,  8c;  horsehides,  city  take-off,  $2  to 
$2.50. 

Tallow — City  rendered,  solids  in  bar- 
rels, 5c.  to  6c;  country  solids  in  barrels, 
No.  1,  5c.  to  6c;  cakes,  No.  1,  6c.  to  7c. 

Wool — Unwashed,  coarse,  7c;  medium, 
9c;  fine  12c. 

Seeds 

Dealers  quoted  the  following  prices 
according  to  quality. 

Alsike,  $5  to  $8.50;  red  clover,  $5  to 
$13.50;  alfalfa,  $8  to  $14;  sweet  clover,  $3 
to  $3.50;  timothy,  $2  to  $2.50. 


Buffalo. 

Cattle.— Buffalo  had  a  moderate  sup- 
ply on  the  opening  day  of  last  week — 110 
loads — but  by  reason  of  heavy  receipts 
in  the  West  buyers  here  were  all  pretty 
bearish  and  it  was  a  slow  market,  with 
prices  on  all  classes  of  butchering  stuff, 
except  canners,  cutters  and  bulls,  which 
remained  steady,  ruling  a  big  quarter 
and  in  some  cases  as  much  as  a  halt 
dollar  lower  than  for  the  week  before. 
Around  fifteen  cars  of  shipping  steers 
were  included,  and  they  ran  mostly  to  a 
fair  and  medium  kind,  the  best  of  which 
sold  on  a  range  from  $7.50  to  $8.  Long 
yearlings  again  topped  the  market, 
selling  up  to  $8.50.  Very  few  choice 
cattle  of  any  class  were  offered./  About 
the  best  here  in  the  handy  butchering 
steer  line  sold  from  $7  to  $7.50,  and  best 
heifers  ranged  from  $6.25  to  $6.75.  Half 
fat  handy  butchering  steers  and  light, 
thin  stuff  was  especially  hard  to  sell  at 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  price.  Best 
heavy  fat  cows  sold  around  $5.25  and 
$5,  with  good  butcher  cows  ranging  from 
$4  to  $5,  and  canners  landed  around 
$2.50,  with  cutters  selling  up  around  $3 
and  $3.25.  Top  for  bulls  was  $5.50, 
majority  selling  from  $4.50  to  $5..  Stocker 
and  feeder  trade  was  slow  and  possibly 
a  quarter  lower,  and  milk  cows  and 
springers  continued  slow  with  prices  no 
better  than  for  the  week  before. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Market  in  the 
sheep  and  lamb  end  of  the  trade  occupied 
a  very  favorable  position  last_  week. 
Monday  lambs  were  advanced  25  to  40 
cents  over  the  previous  week's  close,  tops 
landing  at  $13.65,  with  culls  ranging  from 
$11.75  down.  Tuesday's  trade  was  about 
steady;  Wednesday  one  load  reached 
$13.85*,  with  others  selling  on  down  to 
$13.50,  according  to  quality,  and  Thurs- 
day the  general  market  for  tops  was 
$13.75,  with  best  seconds  $11.50  and 
$11.75.  Sheep  were  scarce  all  week,  and 
they  sold  from  50  to  75  cents  higher  than 
for  the  week  before.  Yearlings  reached 
$12,  aged  wethers  brought  up  to  S8.25. 
and  top  ewes  sold  from  $6.50  to  $7.25. 

Calves. — Receipts  were  light,  and  as  a 
result  prices  were  on  the  jump.  Monday 
choice  veals  were  a  half  higher,  bulk 
selling  at  $13.50;  Tuesday's  trade  was 
steady,  and  the  next  two  days  the  general 
market  for  tops  was  $14.50,  with  best 
seconds  bringing  up  to  $10  and  $1#.59, 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


The  Man  Who  Makes  Money 

THE  man  raising  high-grade  cattle  makes  more  money 
than  the  man  satisfied  with  ordinary  stock. 
If  limited  resources  handicap  your  progressive  ideas  for 
improving  stock,  discuss  the  financing  of  your  project  Tvith 
our  local  manager. 

THE 

DOMINION  BANK  . 

ESTABLISHED  1871 
BRANCHES  AND  CORRESPONDENTS  THROUGHOUT  CANADA. 

Helping  the  Farmer 

The  Merchants  Bank  is 
of  very  practical  assistance 
in  helping  the  Farmer— to 
obtain  Tested  Seed  Grain — to 
settle  Harvest  and  Threshing 
Expenses — to  pay  off  Hired  Help 
—to  order  the  winter's  supply  of 
Coal — to  purchase  Pure  Bred  Cattle — 
m  to  realize  on  Grain  Storage  Tickets.  Avail 

yourself  of  this  complete  Banking  Service. 

TH€  M6RCHANTS  BANK. 

Head  Office:  Montreal.    OF  CANADA 


Established  1 864. 

With  its  149  branch  s  In  Ontario,  47  branches  fn  Quebec,  1  branch  in  N**w  Brunswick.  3  branches  in  Nova 
Scotia,  44  branches  in  Manitoba.  44  branches  in  Saskatchewan,  87  branches  in  Alberta  an  J  11  branches  in 
'British  Columbia,  serves  rural  Canada  most  effectively. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  AT  NEAREST  BRANCH. 


Waterloo  Boy"  Engines  Supply 

Power  When  and  Where  You  Want  It 


A  "Waterloo  Boy"  Kerosene  Engine  is  a  farm  helper 
who  is  always  willing,  works  long  hours,  will  stand  lots 
of  abuse  and  costs  little  to  run  and  maintain. 

"Waterloo  Boy"  Engines  use  inexpensive  kerosene. 
Scientific  design,  high-grade  materials  and  careful 
workmanship  mean  long  life,  freedom  from  repair  and 
low  up-keep. 

Built  in  sizes  from  two  to  twenty-five  horsepower, 
stationary  and  portable  types,  there  is  a  "Waterloo 
Boy"  that  just  suits  your  needs.  Let  us  send  you 
full  particulars  and  the  name  of  the  nearest  John 
Deere  dealer. 


JOHN  DEERE  MFG.  CO.,  LIMITED 

WELLAND 


Galvanized  Roofing 

Corrugated 

28  Gauge  $5.75  26  Gauge  $6.25 

Per  100  sq.  feet. 

THE  GORDON  ROOFING  CO. 

7  26  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto 


FOR  SALE 

The  fashionable  breed  Clydesdale  stallion  Dunure 
Foot'tep  (22C.3D).  Sire  Dunure  Hallmark  imp. 
(153TS)  (172301.  Color  brown  with  white 
markings:  rising  four  years,  will  sell  for  cash 
or  exchange  for  young  stock  either  cattle 
or  horses.      Apply  to 

A.  E.  KAUFMAN 

R.  R.  No.  4-         -  -         Bright,  Ont 


Montreal. 

Dressed  Hogs. — A  good  demand  con- 
tinues for  dressed  hogs  and  prices  were 
firmly  maintained.  City  abbattoir, 
fresh-killed  stock  was  quoted  at  19c.  to 
193^c.  per  lb. 

Potatoes. — A  better  demand  is  in 
evidence  in  the  market  for  potatoes  and 
as  a  consequence  prices  displayed  a 
tendency  to  work  towards  higher  levels, 
more  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
offerings  were  light.  Carlots  of  Quebec 
white  stock  were  quoted  at  $1.25  to  $1.30 
and  Quebec  reds  at  $1.05  to  $1.10  per 
bag  of  90  lbs.,  ex-track. 

Poultry. — A  fair  demand  continues  for 
most  lines  of  poultry  and  prices  held 
steady.  Selected  turkeys  were  quoted 
at  52c;  selected  geese,  30c;  domestic 
ducks  at  36c;  milkfed  chickens,  39c.  to 
42c;  selected  chickens,  34c  to  38c; 
selected  fowl,  23c.  to  30c;  selected 
broilers,  37c.  to  44c;  squab  broilers,  45c. 
to  46c.  per  lb. 

Butter. — No  developments  of  impor- 
tance are  reported  in  the  market  for  butter. 
Business  continued  quiet,  dealers  having 
at  present  sufficient  supplies  on  hand  to 
meet  their  immediate  requirements. 
Grass-made  creamery  was  quoted  at  33c. 
to  35c.  and  fresh  creamery  at  30c.  to  31c. 
per  lb. 

Cheese. — A  moderate  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  reported  in  the  cheese  market  for 
export  account,  a  better  enquiry  having 
developed  from  English  importers  at 
satisfactory  prices.  The  stronger  cables 
have  resulted  in  a  better  feeling  in  the 
market  and  the  tone  throughout  is  firm. 

Eggs. — A  good  demand  continues  for 
strictly  fresh  eggs,  but  enquiry  for  stor- 
age stock  is  quiet  and  as  a  consequence 
supplies  are  moderately  large.  Prices 
showed  a  decline  of  over  5c  for  the  week 
with  strictly  new  laid  eggs  quoted  at  50c; 
selected  storage  at  40c.  and  No.  1  storage 
at  35c.  to  36c.  per  dozen. 

Grain. — -The  local  cash  grain  market  is 
featureless.  Demand  continues  quiet  from 
all  sources  and  the  volume  of  business 
passing  is  small.  Prices  of  oats,  however, 
were  firm  with  No.  2  Canadian  Western 
quoted  at  59c.  to  60c;  No.  3  Canadian 
Western  and  Extra  No.  1  feed  at  57c.  to 
58c;  No.  1  feed  at  55c.  to  56c.  and  No.  2 
feed  at  54c.  to  55c.  per  bushel,  ex-store. 

American  corn  was  quoted  at  72c.  to 
73c.  per  bushel,  ex-store,  Canadian 
funds. 

Millfeed. — A  heavy  demand  for  mill- 
feed  has  again  made  its  appearance  and 
as  stocks  on  hand  are  light  prices  have 
shown  a  stronger  tone  resulting  in  an 
advance  of  $2  per  ton  for  bran  and  shorts. 
Manitoba  bran  was  quoted  at  $28.25; 
shorts  at  $30.25  and  middlings  at  $34.25 
per  ton,  including  bags,  ex-track,  less  25c. 
per  ton  for  spot  cash.  While  these 
quotations  are  official  from  millers,  it  is 
reported  that  sales  of  straight  car  lots  of 
Manitoba  bran  were  made  at  $31.50 
and  shorts  at  $32  per  ton. 

Pure  barley  meal  was  quoted  at  $38 
to  $40;  pure  grain  mouille  at  $38  and  feed 
corn  meal  at  $35  per  ton,  including  bags, 
delivered. 

Baled  Hay. — The  volume  of  business 
passing  in  the  market  for  baled  hay  is 
small  and  no  new  developments  are 
reported.  Good  No.  2  timothy  was 
quoted  at  $27  to  $28;  No.  3  timothy  at 
$24  to  $25  and  clover  and  clover  mixed 
hay  at  $22  to  $23  per  ton,  ex-track. 

Hides  and  Skins. — A  moderate  demand 
continues  in  the  market  for  hides  and 
skins,  but  no  price  changes  were  reported. 
Good  steer  hides  were  qouted  at  9c.  to 
9J^c.;  branded  steer  hides  at  6c;  cow 
hides  at  9c.  to  9J^c;  bull  hides  6c;  good 
light  calfskins,  12c.  to  14c;  grassers  12c; 
finest  sheepskins  75c.  to  80c.  and  spring 
lambskins  10c.  Horsehides  were  quoted 
at  $2.25  to  $2.75  each. 


Coming  Events. 

Ontario  Corn  Show,  Armories,  Chat- 
ham, January  24-27. 

National  Dairy  Council,  annual  meet- 
ing, Winnipeg,  January  30-31. 

Canadian  Produce  Association  Con- 
vention, Winnipeg,  January  30-31. 

Ontario  Farm  Drainage  Association, 
Convention,  Chatham,  January  30  to 
February  1. 

Ontario  Milk  and  Cream  Producers' 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Toronto, 
February  7  and  8. 

Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Convention, 
Toronto,  February  7-9. 

Ontario  Fairs  and  Exhibitions  As- 
sociation, Annual  Convention,  "  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  February  7  and  8. 

Ontario  Horticultural  Association,  An- 


nual Convention,  King  Edward  Hotel. 
Toronto,  February  9  and  10. 

Ontario  Plowmen's  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto 
February  14. 

Ontario  Vegetable  Growers'  Annual 
Meeting,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto, 
February  15. 

Breeders  Meetings,  Toronto,  February 
13-17. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Prince  George  Hotel,  Toronto, 
February  16.    Banquet  at  night. 


Ottawa  Winter  Fair. 

Continued  from  page  98. 

Fewer  Entries  in  Swine. 

The  swine  department  of  the  fair  was 
considerably  smaller  than  usual.  How- 
ever, some  excellent  breeding  stock  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  pens  and  the  bacon 
classes  were  fairly  well  filled.  In  York- 
shires J.  K.  Featherston,  Streetsville  was 
the  largest  exhibitor  and  the  quality  and 
type  of  his  entries  were  very  favorably 
commented  upon.  J.  Lerch  &  Sons, 
Preston  were  formidable  competitors. 
In  the  class  for  sow,  six  months  and  under 
nine,  they  took  second  prize  with  1,  3 
and  4  going  to  Featherston.  In  sow 
and  barrow  under  six  months  Lerch  was 
first  with  2  and  3  going  to  Featherston. 

Berkshire  classes  were  well  filled  by 
E.  Brien  &  Sons  of  Ridgetown  who  had 
stuff  out  that  would  not  have  looked  out 
of  place  in  the  strongest  of  competition. 
In  Tamworths,  S.  Dagg  &  Sons,  Navan, 
had  things  his  own  way  in  all  classes 
except  barrow  under  six  months  where 
Brien's  entry  took  the  red  ribbon.  In 
bacon  hogs  pure-breds  and  grades  there 
was  a  little  more  competition.  In  the 
past  it  has  been  customary  for  breeders 
to  enter  young  sows  in  this  class  which 
they  were  not  prepared  to  carry  through 
to  the  slaughter  test.  The  unfairness 
of  this  to  other  exhibitors  was  pointed 
out  in  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  report 
of  the  show  a  year  ago.  As  the  bacon 
class  judged  on  foot  and  again  as  a  car- 
cass is  supposed  to  be  of  an  educational 
value  it  is  important  that  all  pigs  judged 
on  foot  be  slaughtered.  It  was  only  on 
this  understanding  that  judge  D.  C. 
Flatt  would  pass  on  the  bacon  class  this 
year  and  we  commend  him  for  taking 
this  stand.  In  pen  of  three  pure-bred 
bacon  hogs,  J.  K.  Featherston  was  first 
and  second;  Pritchard  third  and  Lerch, 
fourth.  In  pen  of  grades  and  crosses, 
Featherston  was  first  and  fourth;  Lerch, 
second  and  Pritchard  third.  The  sweep- 
stakes prize  went  to  Featherston.  In 
dressed  carcasses,  three  pure-breds:  1, 
Pritchard;  2,  3  and  4,  Featherston;  5 
Lerch.  Three  grades  or  crosses:  1  and 
3,  Featherston;  2,  Lerch;  4,  Pritchard. 
Best  group  of  five:  1  and  2,  Featherston; 
3,  Lerch;  4,  Marquis;  5,  Pritchard. 
From  the  above  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  placing  on  foot  and  dressed  were 
very  close. 

A  Large  Poultry  Show. 

In  keeping  with  other  departments 
of  the  show  the  poultry  had  increased 
entries  especially  in  the  utility  classes. 
Pet  stock  showed  a  slight  decrease.  There 
is  splendid  accommodation  for  poultry 
but  space  was  at  a  premium.  The  birds 
of  all  breeds  were  particularly  well 
developed  and  showed  in  good  plumage. 
The  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Orpington  classes  were 
exceptionally  well  filled  and  competition 
was  very  keen.  The  lighter  breeds  also 
made  a  big  showing  with  Leghorns  to 
the  fore.  There  was  stronger  competi- 
tion than  usual  in  turkeys.  Dressed 
poultry  was  attractively  displayed.  The 
light,  well-ventilated  building  made  it 
easier  to  see  the  birds  than  in  most 
exhibition  buildings. 

Inter-County  Judging 
Competition. 

The  inter-county  judging  competi- 
tion open  to  teams  of  three  men  from 
each  of  the  Eastern  counties  always 
creates  a  good  deal  of  interest.  The 
young  men  are  coached  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Representative  of  the  different 
counties.  Each  team  works  hard  to 
secure  the  Peter  White  Trophy  which 
must  be  won  three  times  before  becoming 
the  permanent  property  of  the  county. 
Lanark  and  Grenville  counties  have  each 
won  the  trophy  twice;  Dundas,  Carleton 
and  Glengarry  once  each.  This  year 
Renfrew  was  first  accorded  the  winner 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


ill 


Send  for 
plans  to- 
day on  10 
days'  approval. 


See  how  you  can  build  your  own  stump  puller 
with  just  a  few  timbers  from  your  own  farm  —  a 
few  pieces  of  hardware  and  other  equipment  you 
already  have  about  the  farm— a  day's  work  and 
you  have  a  first-class  stump  puller  with  the  power 
of  the  forest  giant.  Any  farmer  can  build  this 
Duller  without  further  help— Quickl  Cheapl  and 
Easyl  Does  as  good  work  as  any  factory  made 
machine — Guaranteed  to  pull  big  stumps  without 
oowder  or  other  help.  Why  pay  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  a  stump  puller  when  you  can  butld  your 
own. 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  PLEASED 

i  ust  pin  a  dollar  bill  to  a  slip  of  paper  with  vour 
name  and  address  —  and  we  will  seno*  you  com- 
plete plans  by  return  mail.  See  how  simple  it  is 
to  build  yourown  ftump  puller — consider  you  are 
saving  hundredsof  dollars.  If  satisfied  keep  them, 
if  not  pleased  return  to  us,  money  refunded  quick. 
You  don't  risk  a  penny  -  Be  independent— -Build 
your  own  puller--  Clear  your  land  now  and  cash 
in  on  big  crpps  when  prices  go  up  —  Be  prepared, 
good  times  arc  near  at  hand. 

HOME  MADE  STUMP  PULLER  CO. 

135    PAGE  BUILDING.     TORONTO.  ONT. 


SAVES  FROM  $3  TO  $18  A  DAY 

The  sturdy  farm  concrete  miter  fiat  saves 
from  S3  to  SIX  a  dav  over  hand  mixing.  It 
will  exactly  fill  the  bill  for  farm  needs  or  any 
-small  mixing  jobs.  The 

BRANTFORD  CONCRETE  MIXER 
for  Srrcll  -lobs  is  built  of  strongest  iron  and 
steel  and  will  last  fcr  years.  Hmrle  to  operate 
— tilt  the  drum  an  j  machine  tin!  ads  itself. 
Loads  fr  m  one  side — dumps  en  the  other,  cr 
both  operations  on  same  side.  Supplied  on 
skids  or  trucks,  with 
or  without  engine. 
We  make  larger  sizes 
for  bigaer  jobs. 

Write    tn-day  fcr 
full  particulars. 

G00LD,  SHAPLEY  & 
MUIR   CO.,  LIMITED 
Wellington  Street 
BRANTFORD.  ONT. 


Pioneer 
Dog 
Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 


H.  Clay  Glover  Co. 

Inc. 

118  West  31st  Street 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


.Burlington 
U-Bar 
Fence 
Posts 


y  Their  long  life 
makes  low  cost 
permanent  fences 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere 
Burlington  Products,  Limited 

Hamilton,  Canada 


$2,C00  Secures  100  Acre  Farm 
With  Horses,  Sheep,  10  Cows 

Poultry,  Implements,  tools,  etc.  included;  in  pros- 
perous dairy  and  general  farming  section  convenient 
■we  market  town,  mail  delivery,  telephone,  etc.  85 
acres  rich  loam  tillage  free  from  stone,  heavy  crops 
wheat,  potatoes,  2  tons  hay  acre;  12-cow  pasture 
woodland,  estimated  G5.000  ft.  timber;  fruit;  sugar 
hush;  warm  6-room  hou?e,  56-ft.  barn,  stable,  etc. 
To  close  affairs  all  S5.500,  only  $2,000  cash,  easy 
terms.  Details  page  13  Illus.  Catalog  Bargains 
throughout  entire  Dominion.     Codv  FREE. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
206  S  Manning  Chambers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

WANTED 

Parties  having  good  Seed  Peas,  A!fa!fa  Sweet 
Clover. 

 LAIRD  BROS.,  Dresden,  Ontario 

CORDWOOD  WANTED 

Open  to  buy  hard  body  cordwood,  slabs  or  bundled 
edgings.    State  best  price. 
C.  W.  JAMES,  JR.  LIMITED 
i'hone  Main  '  647       95  King  St,  East,  Toronto 


by  over  one  hundred  points  of  a  lead 
but  it  was  later  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  boys  on  the  team  had  attended 
Guelph  Agricultural  College  for  a  few 
months  and  the  directors  interpretation 
of  the  rules,  was  that  this  disqualified 
the  young  man  from  competing.  Thus 
the  trophy  went  to  Grenville  the  next 
highest  county. 

The  possible  score  was  3,000  points. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  ten 
counties.  Grenville,  2,357 ;  Peterborough, 
2,190;  Lennox  and  Addington,  2,152; 
Hastings,  2,139;  Lanark,  2,110;  Prince 
Edward,  1,962;  Dundas,  1,913;  Leeds, 
1,890;  Frontenac,  1,868;  Glengarry,  1,763. 
The  winners  in  the  different  classes  with 
score  is  as  follows: 

Dairy  Cattle:  1,  Arthur  Runnions, 
Grenviile,  184;  2.  Ewen  McLennan, 
Glengarry,  179;  3,  Rockwell  Parks, 
Lennox  and  Addington,  176;  4,  Floyd 
Barber,  Grenville,  173;  5,  Russell  Top- 
ping, Leeds,  173;  6,  S.  C.  Briscoe,  Ren- 
frew, 166. 

Beef  Cattle:  1,  Rockwell  Parks, 
Lennox  and  Addingtoo,  175;  2,  Leslie 
Gibbons,  Renfrew,  171;  3,  Ralph  Sills, 
Hastings,  154;  4,  Harry  A.  Ferguson, 
Grenville,  147;  5,  Norman  McConkey, 
Peterboro,  145;  6,  James  Gough,  Prince 
Edward,  143. 

Heavy  Horses:  1,  Chas.  Wightman, 
Glengarry,  175;  2,  Richard  Graham, 
Peterboro,  174;  3,  Floyd  Lashley,  Lanark, 
172;    4,    Earl   Petrie,    Peterboro,  167; 

5,  Fred  Jackson,  Lennox  and  Addington, 
164;  6,  Jas.  Gough,  Prince  Edward,  163. 

Sheep:  1,  Richard  Graham,  Peterboro, 
191;  2,  Arthur  Runnions,  Grenville,  189; 

3,  Floyd  Barber,  Grenville,  173;  4, 
Russel  Ramsbottom,  Lanark.  164;  5, 
Fred  Jackson,  Lennox  and  Addington, 
162;  6,   Wesley   Earner,    Dundas,  154. 

Swine:  1,  S.  C.  Briscoe.  Renfrew, 
178;  2,  Harold  Shortt,  Prince  Edward, 
172:  3,  Leslie  Gibbons,  Renfrew,  169; 

4,  Arthur  Moore,  Lennox  and  Addington, 
166;  5,  Roscoe  Robson,  Hastings,  162; 

6,  Harold  Ramsbottom,  Lanark,  161. 

Dairymen's  Banquet. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  January  17th, 
the  Ottawa  Valley  Holstein  Club  held 
their  Annual  Banquet  at  the  New  Russell 
Hotel,  Ottawa.  It  was  a  very  pleasing 
and  interesting  event  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all 
in  attendance.  A  good  deal  of  credit  for 
arranging  the  banquet  is  due  the  genial 
and  capable  secretary  of  the  club,  W.  R. 
Cummings.  This  year  at  the  Ottawa 
Dairy  Test,  an  Ayrshire  cow  was  success- 
ful in  winning  the  championship.  As  it 
is  customary  for  the  owner  of  the  cham- 
pion cow  to  tender  a  banquet  to  his  fellow 
exhibitors,  the  Ottawa  Valley  Club  in- 
vited the  Ayrshire  men  to  make  the 
banquet  a  joint  affair,  and  during  the 
evening,  toastmaster,  A.  C.  Hardy 
vacated  the  chair  in  favor  of  Gilbert 
McMillan,  President  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association. 

A  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent 
by  the  large  number  of  club  members, 
and  other  dairymen  and  their  friends, 
in  attendance.  The  menu  was  such  as 
delighted  the  palate  of  everyone  present, 
and  the  music  and  the  speeches  rendered 
during  the  evening  were  both  interesting 
and  edifying.  A.  C.  Hardy,  President 
of  the  Ottawa  Valley  Club  performed 
t'-.e  duties  of  toastmaster  in  an  admirable 
v  .inner,  .  and  kept  everyone  keyed  up 
foi  the  next  event.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Honorable 
J.  A.  Robb,  the  Acting  Minister,  pro- 
posed the  toast  to  the  better-bred  dairy 
cow  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  pointing 
out  the  importance  of  better-bred  cattle 
of  all  breeds.  His  remarks  showed  that 
he  was  a  close  student  of  Agricultural 
conditions  the  Dominion  over.  Pro- 
fessor Archibald,  Director  of  the  Experi- 
mental Farm  in  reply  to  the  toast,  urged 
breeders  who  were  planning  on  selling 
stock  to  fit  it  and  to  dispose  of  it  when  it 
was  ready  to  sell.  The  speaker  believed 
that  the  better-bred  cow  would  work 
wonderful  improvement  in  agriculture, 
and  as  the  yield  of  milk  is  increased,  the 
cow  becomes  more  valuable  as  a  mortgage 
lifter. 

G.  B.  Rothwell,  Dominion  Animal 
Husbandman,  was  in  good  form,  and  in  a 
pleasing  manner  proposed  the  health  of 
the  champion  cow  in  the  competition. 
This  was  responded  to  by  Harmon  Mac- 
Pherson,  of  Norwich,  the  owner  of  the 
cow.  W.  F.  Stevens,  secretary  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association,  and  F.  R. 
Mallory,  President  of  the  Holstein  Assoc- 
iation, represented  the  respective  breeds. 
The  toast  to  the  ladies  was  proposed 


by  D.  R.  Kennedy,  and  responded  to 
by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Thornburn,  treasurer  of  the 
Woman's  Council,  of  Canada.  While 
Mrs.  Thornburn  realized  that  woman's 
first  duty  was  to  the  home,  she  pointed 
out  many  phases  of  public  life  in  which 
women  could  and  should,  take  an  active 
part,  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  as  a 
whole. 

Throughout  the  entire  evening,  there 
was  not  a  dull  moment.  W.  R.  Cummings 
had  done  his  work  of  organizing  the 
banquet  thoroughly  and  the  hearty 
manner  in  which  the  crowd  responded 
to  the  toast  to  Mr.  Cummings,  was 
ample  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  fellow-members. 


Current  Events. 


The  early  amalgamation  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  with  the  Canadian 
National  is  predicted. 

*  *    *  * 

Viscount  James  Bryce  died  at  Sid- 
mouth,  Eng.,  on  Jan.  22nd. 

*  *    *  * 

Pope  Benedict  XV.  died  in  Rome  on 
Jan.  22nd,  aged  67  years.  He  began  his 
Pontificate  on  Sept.  6th,  1914,  having 
been,  before  that,  Archbishop  of  Bologna. 

*  *    *  * 

On  Jan.  16th  the  Irish  Provisional 
Government  took  over  Dublin  Castle 
and  invested  themselves  with  all  powers 
of  government.  It  is  reported  that  the 
new  Government  is  planning  to  send  a 
commission  to  Canada  to  study  the 
government  and  work  up  a  constitution 
along  the  lines  of  that  of  Canada. 

*  *    *  * 

The  Earl  of  Cavan  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  of 
Great  Britain  in  succession  to  Sir  Henry 
Wilson,  who  retired  recently. 

*  *    *  ,  # 

The  "open  door"  policy  for  China, 
proposed  by  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes,  and  strongly  seconded  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  was  accepted  in 
part  on  Jan  18  by  the  Far  Eastern 
Committee  of  the  Conference  at  Washing- 
ton, approval  being  given  only  after 
elimination  of  the  clause  which  would 
have  authorized  an  inquiry  into  existing 
concessions  in  China,  a  clause  to  which 
very  strong  exception  was  taken  by  the 
French  and  Japanese  delegates,  but  which 
the  Chinese  delegates  reserve  the  right 
to  bring  up  at  a  later  date.  The  accepted 
clauses  propose  to  end  the  creation  of 
spheres  of  influence  and  granting  of 
monopolistic  concessions  to  foreigners  in 
China,  and  to  set  up  international  ma- 
chinery to  enforce  observance  of  the  open 
door  principle  by  China  and  the  other 
powers. 

*  *    *  * 

Raymond  Poincaire,  the  new  French 
Premier,  is  insisting  that  Germany's  debt 
be  paid  in  full  as  set  forth  in  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles. 


THE 

MOLSONS 

BANK 

Incorporated  1855 

Capital  &  Reserve  $9,C00,C00. 


Over  130  Branches 


A  farmer  in  s  'rious  need  of  money,  is 
sometimes  forced  to  sacrific>  a  valuable 
horse  or  cow.  Have  you  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a  purchase  by  not  having 
ready  cash?  Be  prepared  for  the  next  one 
by  opening  a  Savings  Account  now  with 
the  nearest  branch  of  The  Molsons  Bank. 


ALFALFA 
SEED 

Why  take  chances  in  sowing  Im- 
ported or  Northern  Seeds  when  you 
can  buy  from  us  genuine  Home 
Grown  Seed.  Our  County  of  Haldi- 
mand  grows  the  hardiest  and  best 
in  Canada.  The  quantity  is  lim- 
ited, so  order  at  once. 

Bush. 

Home  Grown  Alfalfa,  No.  1  $18.00 

Home  Grown  Red,  No.  1    16.00 

Home  Grown  Red,  No.  2   14.00 

Home  Grown  Alsike,  No.  1.  14.00 
Home  Grown  Alsike,  No.  2  .  13,00 
Freight  paid  to  most  of  Ontario. 

Cash  with  order. 

Caledonia  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 
Caledonia,  Gnt. 


Listen,  Trappers! 

Here  are  some  of  the  prices 
we  are  offering: 

Marten  from  $   100  down 

Wolves  from   15  " 

Fisher  from   100  " 

Foxes,  Black  and  Silver-grey        1,000  " 

Get  in  touch  with  us  to-day.    Over  50 
years  old.   Known  wherever  there 
are  trappers  as  the  "  Old 
Square  Deal  House." 

WEIL  BROS.  &  CO. 
907  Weil  Bldg.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


Premier  King  was  declared  elected  bv 

acclamation  in  North  York. 

*    *    *  * 

Archbishop  Gauthier,  D.D.,  died  in 
Ottawa  on  Jan.  19th. 


Wheels  Turn  Easier- 

Imperial  Mica  Axle  Grease  gives  perfect  lubri- 
cation between  hub  and  axle.  Its  mica  flakes 
smooth  the  roughness  of  the  spindle  and  hub, 
enabling  the  grease  to  do  its  work  more  thor- 
oughly. Saves  friction,  wear  and  tear,  horse 
power  and  axle  trouble.  Goes  twice  as  far  as 
ordinary  axle  grease  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 

Harness  Lasts  Longer- 

Imperial  Eureka  Harness  Oil  will  keep  leather 
soft  and  pliable  and  double  the  life  of  harness. 
Tugs  and  straps  remain  soft  and  are  easily 
adjusted,  as  the  oil  penetrates  to  every  fibre  of 
the  leather.  Prevents  cracking  and  breaking  of 
stitches  and  needless  repair.  Imperial  Eureka 
Harness  Oil  gives  a  rich  black,  lasting  finish. 

IMPERIAL   OIL  LIMITED 

Canadian  Company        Canadian  Capital 
Canadian  Workmen 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


A   YOUNG  SCOTCHMAN  SEEKS  POSITION 

in  Canada  as  head  stockman.  Particular 
knowlege  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  breed  of  cattle. 
Toronto   references     Address  Box  SI,  Farmer's 

Advocate,  London  Ont.   

APPLEWOOD   BUTTS  WANTED— HIGHEST 

prices  paid.    T.  F.  Shurly  Co.,   Limited,  St. 

Catharines,  Ont.  

MARRIED    MAN    WITH  EXPERIENCE 

seeks  yearly  engagement  on  Ontario  farm  in 
spring.  Box  85,  Farmer's  Advocate,  London,  Ont. 
O  N  T  A  R  I  O    AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

Bred-to-lay  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  bred  from 
same  flock  as  winners  of  Canadian  Laying  Con- 
test.   Choice  birds  four  dollars.    H.  L.  Hutt, 

Georgetown,  Out.  

YOUNG    MAN    THOROUGHLY  UNDER- 

stands  farm  work  would  like  work  on  a  farm. 
References  if  required.    Address  Orila  Bcaugeard, 

Bolton  Centre,  Que.   

WANT  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  HAVING 

farm  for  sale.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  Advocate  Street,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
PaTties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.    No  advertisement  inserted 

for  less  than  75  cents.  

BARRED  ROCK  AND  S.-C.  RED  COCKS  AND 

cockerels  for  sale.    Prices  reasonable.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    John  Pringle,  London,  Ont. 
BARRED     ROCK     COCKERELS,  LAYING 

strain,  $3.00.  Four  show  birds;  yearlings  never 
ran  with  hens,  $10.00.  J.  Pevler  738  York  St., 
London,  Ont. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  ANDAL- 
usians,  Pearl  Guineas.    Good  stock;  reasonable 

prices.    E.  E.  McCombs,  Fenwick,  Ont.  

BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,   trap    nested    stock;    Cockerels  84.00. 

Twenty  thousand  baby  chicks.   Send  for  catalogue. 

Cooksville  Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville,  Ont. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  DO  NOT 
miss   this  chance.    Our  birds  are  noted  the 

country  over  as  layers.     Choice  cockerels  two 

and  three  dollars.  Central  Ontario  Poultry  Yards, 

Colborne,  Ontario. 

CANADA'S  BEST   STRAIN  OF  S.-C.  BLACK 
Minorcas — Good  large  cockerels  S5  each;  also 
good  large  Black  Langshan  cockerels  at  $4  each. 
Satisfaction   guaranteed.     Chas.   Gould,   R.  1, 

Glencoe,  Ont.  

PRIZE  -  WINNING  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
Turkeys  for  sale.  Angus  Beattie,  Wilton  Grove, 

R.  1.  

ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK- 
erels:  winter  laying  strain;  three  dollars.  Alex 
McKinney,  R.  1,  Erin.  Ont. 

S.-G,  DORKINGS— A   FEW  CHOICE,  WELL 

marked   cockerels   for  sale.     Chas.  J.  Shore, 

Glanworth,  Ont.  

S.-C.    BROWN   LEGHORN  COCKERELS  AT 

$2  each.  S.-C.  Buff  Orpington  cockerels  at  $3 
to  $4  each.  Fawn  and  White  Runner  drakes  and 
ducks  at  S2.50  each.  L.  G.  Mutton,  Mitchell.  Ont. 
WINNERS    AGAIN  —  SECOND  PRIZE 

Barred  Rock  Pen,  Canadian  Laying  Contest, 
Ottawa.  Husky,  trap-nest  cockerels,  four  and  five 
dollars  each;  exhibition  cockerels  from  five  dollars 
each.  W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer  246,  Meaford,  Ont. 
WANTED— TWO  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 

erels.  White,  Bred-to-lay;  state  prices.  A 
Marshall,  Moffat,  Ont.  

WANTED 

Crate  fed  chickens  (dressed) 

Large  fat  hens  alive 
Write  for  price  list. 

WALLER'S 

704  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto,  Ontario, 

 Established  over  35  years-  

POULTRY  WANTED 

We  have  a  steady  demand  for  good 
poultry,  either  alive  or  dressed.  Be  sure- 
and  sell  to 

C.  A.  MANN  &  CO., 

Phone  1577,  78  King  St.,  LONDON.  ONT 

TWENTY  YEAR  PAYMENT  PLAN 

THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COM- 
pany  offers  to  settlers,  farm  lands  in  Western 
Canada  on  long  term  payments;  grain  growing, 
mixed  farming,  dairying,  cattle  and  poultry- 
raising.  Get  started  right  and  become  prosperous. 
Own  your  own  Home  Farm  and  be  independent. 
Write  for  our  free  literature  to  C.  L.  Norwood, 
Land  Agent,  C.P.R.    Desk  R.  Montreal,  Quebec. 

Wan^Pfl — Farmer  a"d  wite.  He  to  act  as  work- 
**  rtlllcu  Ing  foreman,  having  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  general  farming  and  care  of  pure-bred 
Shorthorn  cattle  and  pure-bred  pigs.  The  wife  to 
be  cleanly  and  capable  of  caring  for  house,  dairy, 
poultry,  etc.  Apply  at  once,  stating  wages  wanted. 
 P.O.  Box  128,  Brantford,  Ont. 

HARRIERS  OR  FOX  HOUND  PUPS 

WANTED— State  price  and  sex. 

Box  89  Farmer's  Advocate,  London. 

I  nnh  t  Roarlf — Send  to-day  for  McConnell's 
L.UUK.  UCdU.  Free  illustrated  Plant  Cata- 
logue. All  leading  varieties  of  Strawberries,  in- 
cluding Everbearing.  Raspberries.  Currants. 
Gooseberries,  Grapes.  Asparagus.  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Bulbs.  We  pay  all  transporta- 
tion charges. 

H.  L.McCONNELL  &  SON,  Port  Burwe'.l,  Ont. 


Jimmy  "  Once." 

Continued  from  page  99. 
to  it  from  the  third  bent.  There  was  a 
pause  to  discuss  what  should  be  done,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  Jimmy  Once  was 
just  in  the  mood  for  something  spectacular 
and  foolhardy.  Grasping  a  heavy  sledge 
he  clambered  up  the  post  and  stood  on 
the  top,  or  rather  stood  with  a  foot  on 
each  side  of  the  tenon  prepared  for  the 
plate,  on  two  shoulders  not  more  than 
three  inches  wide.  The  perch  of  St. 
Simon  Stylites  was  a  broad  tableland 
compared  with  the  precarious  footing  of 
Jimmy  Once.  Standing  up  on  the  none 
too  steady  post  he  swung  the  heavy 
sledge  and'  brought  it  against  the  side  of 
the  post  to  drive  it  home  on  the  tenons 
of  the  girths.  The  slightest  shaking  of 
the  post  or  the  slightest  loss  of  balance 
would  have  thrown  him  headlong  to  the 
ground  below.  But  with  sure  and 
powerful  strokes  he  brought  the  sledge 
smartly  against  the  post  until  it  was  driven 
home.  A  cheer  rose  from  the  crowd 
when  Jimmy  Once  completed  the  job 
and  started  to  clamber  down  to  safety. 
It  is  true  that  his  feat  of  skill  and  strength 
did  not  count  in  the  final  race,  but  it 
fired  the  blood  of  every  daring  youth  at 
the  raising.  Especially  it  fired  the  blood 
of  both  the  MacPhersons  and  the  Clauses. 
The  Clauses  would  have  to  do  something 
really  startling  before  they  could  surpass 
Jimmy  Once.  Now  they  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  fourth  bent  and  the  race  with 
the  main-plates,  purline  plates  and 
rafters. 

After  the  girths  extending  from  the 
free  posts  were  in  place  the  men  began 
to  litt  on  the  last  bent.  For  the  first 
couple  of  lifts  and  the  shoring  up  they 
obeyed  the  commands  of  the  framer, 
but  as  soon  as  the  pike  poles  were  placed 
there  were  hardly  enough  men  left  under 
his  command  to  push  up  the  bent,  guide 
the  girths  and  hold  the  braces.  Under 
the  leadership  of  their  side-captains  they 
were  rushing  the  main  plates  into  position. 
By  the  time  the  bent  was  upright  the 
ends  of  the  plates  were  reached  for  the 
cross  beams.  The  voice  of  the  framer 
was  drowned  by  the  thunder  of  the 
captains  and  the  shouting. 

"Ye  ho  heave!    Ye  ho  heave!" 

To  be  continued. 


Sale  Dates  Claimed. 

Jan.  27,  1922.— Cecil  J.  Slack,  Clare- 
mont. — Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  Short- 
horns. 

Feb.  9,  1922. — Lambton  County  Pure- 
bred Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association, 
Petrolia,  Ont. — Shorthorns,  Herefords  and 
Angus. 

Feb.  15,  1922. — Geo.  Isaac,  Markham, 
Ont. — Shorthorns. 

Feb.  16,  1922.— W.  A.  Dryden,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Toronto,  combination  sale. 
— Scotch  Shorthorns. 

Feb.  22,  1922. — Caledonia  Shorthorns, 
Club  Sale,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

Feb.  23,  1922.— Peel  County  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Club. 

March  1,  1922. — Annual  sale  of  pure- 
bred cattle,  Guelph  Fat  Stock  Club, 
Guelph. 

March  2,  1922.— South  Bruce  Breeders' 
Club,  Walkerton,  Ont. 

March  4,1922.— Collver  Bros.,  Welland- 
port,  Ont. — Ayrshires. 

March  8, 1922  — T.  G.  Brown,  Ancaster, 
Ont. — Holstein  dispersal. 

March  8,  1922  — Huron  County  Breed- 
ers' Association,  Wingham,  Ont. 

March  9,  1922.— Durham  County 
Shorthorn  Association,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
— Scotch  Shorthorns. 

March  15,  1922.  —  Oxford  Holstein 
Breeders'  Consignment  Sale,  Woodstock, 
Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  22,  1922.— London  District  Hol- 
stein Breeders'  Consignment  Sale,  Hol- 
steins. J.  A.  McMillan,  Secretary,  Glan- 
worth, Ont. 

March  22,  1922.— C.  Slavin,  Malton, 
Ont. — Dispersal  Holsteins  and  Clydes- 
dales. 

April  5,  1922. — James  Benning,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Ont.— Ayrshires. 


Canadian  Pacific. 
Toronto-North  Bay. 
Sleeping  Car  Service. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  are  operating 
through  Standard  Sleeping  Car  between 
Toronto  and  North  Bay  as  follows: 
Leave  Toronto  8.30  p.m.,  daily  except 
Saturday.  Returning  leave  North  Bay 
6.10  p.m.,  daily  except  Sunday. 

Full  particulars  and  reservations  from 
Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents. 


Mount  Royal  Hotel  Company 

8% 

Convertible  Debentures 

Are  a  First-Class  Investment 


WE — W.  A.  Mackenzie  &  Company,  Limited 
— make  this  statement  in  the  full  con- 
sciousness that  our  reputation  -will,  and 
should,  suffer  if  it  were  found  to  be  untrue. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  never  offered  or  seen 
Corporation  Securities  offered,  the  earning  powers 
of  which  have  been  so  well  founded. 

The  Mount  Royal  Hotel  is  no  experiment  for  the 
men  undertaking  its  operation.  They  are  not  a 
group  of  "hopefuls"  and  "enthusiasts,"  but  a  com- 
pany of  far-seeing  successful  hotel  men — witli  a 
reputation  of  16  financially  successful  hotel  enter- 
prises at  the  back  of  them. 

There  is  not  a  single  phase  of  the  commercial 
or  legal  aspect  of  this  investment  that  we  have 
not  thoroughly  investigated. 

We  know  the  hotel  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
on  time. 

We  know  The  United  Hotels  Company  of  America 
have  purchased  $1,000,000  of  these  8%  Con- 
vertible Debentures  for  cash. 

We  know  the  hotel  will  have  the  greatest  possible 
support  from  the  great  transportation  companies 
and  from  the  people  of  Montreal  and  elsewhere. 

We  know  that  the  estimated  Income  is  under- 
stated. 

We  know  that  the  estimated  expenditures  are 

overstated. 

We  know  the  earnings  should  be  ample  to  meet 
all  interest  and  dividend  requirements. 

And  we  know  that  the  Common  Stock  now  given 
as  a  bonus  to  investors  should  prove  one  of  the 
most  profitable  in  Canada. 

And  so— knowing  all  these  things — we  un- 
hesitatingly recommend  you  to  invest  in  these 
8%  Convertible  Debentures  at  par,  carrying  a 
30%  Bonus  of  Common  Stock. 


i 


I 


To  W.  A.  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  Lid. 

38  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sirs:    Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  circular  describing  nj 

the  8%  Convertible  Debentures  of  The  Mount  Royal  Hotel  Company,  B 
Limited,  and  oblige. 

Name  in  full   .   gj 

Pull  address    g 

Please  write  clearly.  (| 


FOREMOST 
Because  of  Merit 

if 
r 


lUCKEYE  Incubators  are  foremost  because  of  merit. 
They  have  proven  that  they  will  hatch  every  hatcha- 
ble  egg.    More  than  that,  the  automatic  heat  and 
moisture  control  results  in  better  chicks — bigger  and  sturdier. 

Buckeye  "Colony"  Brooders  (made  in  Canada)  have  revo- 
lutionized chick  raising.  Literally  they  make  three  chicks 
grow  where  one  grew  before;  reduce  the  labor  to  a  fourth  and 
cut  the  expenses  to  half.  These  brooders  have  entirely  removed  the  great 
mortality  that  made  brooding  so  hazardous.    Burn  coal,  gas  or  oil. 

ENDORSED  BY  A  MILLION 

More  than  a  million  poultry  raisers  depend  on  this  equipment  as  a  result  of 
experience.  Your  way  to  success  is  with  Buckeye  Equipment.  Sold  under  a  posi- 
tive guarantee  by  more  than  a  thousand  Canadian  Buckeye  dealers. 

The  reasons  for  this  wonderful  superiority  are  set  out  in  the  illustrated  catalog. 
Any  Buckeye  dealer  in  Canada  will  supply  it,  or  it  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
from  the  factory.  If  interested  in  brooding  ask  for  our  booklet,  "The  Revolution 
in  Chick  Raising." 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,     42  Euclid  Ave.,    Springfield,  Ohio 

Wood,  Vail  ance  &  Leggat,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B  C  Distributors  in  British  Columbia 
The  J  H  Ashdown  Hdw.  Co. .Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Distributors  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta.  Wood,  Alexander  &  James,  Hamilton,  Ont  ,  Distributors  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 


HUBAM  SWEET  CLOVER 

Ontario  grown,  scarified  and  certified  seed; 
$2.00  per  lb..  20  cents  per  ounce. 

H.  CLARK,  41  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


C_l^ — Limited  quantity  of  "HUBAM" 

ror  oaie  annual  sw^et  clover 

SEED.  S2.50  per.  lb.;  10  lbs.  or  over,  S2.00  lb. 
Charges  prepaid.    Cash  with  order. 

HUGH  McMURTRIE,  Kippan.  Ont. 
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Questions  and  Answers. 


Veterinary. 


Chronic  Cough. 

Driver  6-years-old  had  a  bad  attack 
of  distemper  last  summer,  and  a  cough  has 
been  developing  ever  since.  The  cough 
is  noticed  particularly  in  the  morning 
after  feeding.  N.  W. 

Ans. — Chronic  coughs  are  very  hard 
to  treat  successfully.  Give  her  every 
morning  \x/l  drams  of  solid  extract  of 
belladonna,  1  dram  powdered  opium,  1 
dram  camphor  and  20  grains  digitalis. 
Mix  with  sufficient  oil  of  tar  to  make 
plastic  and  administer  as  a  ball,  or  mix 
with  water  and  administer  as  a  drench. 
Dampen  all  food  given  with  lime  water 
and  give  feed  of  first-class  quality. 

V. 

Scurf  on  Legs. 
A  pair  of  3-year-old  colts  after  being 
Stabled  this  fall  had  a  white  scurf  on 
fore  legs  from  knees  to  feet.  I  clipped 
the  hair  off  and  most  of  the  scurf  brushed 
•ff.  They  are  in  the  best  of  health  and 
condition.  What  is  the  cause  and  remedy? 

J.  E.  L. 

Ans. — The  cause  was  irritation  and 
inflammatory  action  in  the  skin.  The 
fact  that  you  clipped  the  legs  in  cold 
weather  will  tend  to  cause  further  trouble 
unless  you  are  very  careful.  Get  a 
mixture  of  1  part  carbolic  acid  to  30 
parts  raw  linseed  oil  and  rub  a  little 
on  twice  daily  and  see  that  they  are  not 
exposed  in  weather  or  conditions  that 
will  wet  their  legs.  V. 

Enlargement  at  Navel. 

Three-year-old  heifer  that  will  be  due 
to  freshen  Dec.  22nd  has  had  a  pouch- 
like swelling  at  navel,  sometimes  being 
as  large  as  a  pail  and  at  other  times  being 
normal.  The  enlargement  appears  and 
disappears  about  four  times  daily.  Will 
this  spoil  her  for  breeding  purposes? 

C.  C.  B. 

Ans.  Enlargements  of  this  nature 
are  not  uncommon  in  cows  nearing 
parturition.  While  the  size  in  this  case 
is  greater  than  usual,  it  is  probable  that 
it  will  cease  to  appear  soon  after  parturi- 
tion. If  it  does  not  disappear  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  require,  lancing, 
which  should  be  done  by  a  veterinarian. 
It  will  not  interfere  with  breeding. 

V. 

Salty  Water. 

I  had  a  well  drilled  about  the  time  I 
stabled  my  stock  in  the  fall.  The  water 
is  salty.  The  cows  drink  heartily  of 
the  water,  but  it  seemed  to  cause  too 
frequent  and  plentiful  urination,  but  had 
no  action  on  the  bowels.  How  can  the 
condition  be  corrected?  R.  S.  L. 

Ans. — There  is  no  known  method  of 
altering  the  peculiarities  of  the  water. 
It  is  rather  peculiar  that  it  should  act 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  urinary  system 
rather  than  to  the  digestive  system. 
The  addition  of  iodine,  say  a  fluid  ounce 
of  the  tincture  to  about  4  gallons  of 
water  would  probably  check  the  action 
on  the  kidneys,  but  a  continuence  of 
the  consumption  of  iodine  would  probably 
cause  a  condition  called  iodism,  and, 
of  course,  treating  the  water  continuously 
would  be  very  troublesome  and  expensive 
We  can  see  no  hopeful  mode  of  procedure 
except  to  cease  using  the  water.  V. 


Miscellaneous. 


Periodic  Ophthalmia. 

I  have  a  driving  mare  that  has  sore 
eyes.  The  trouble  has  occurred  three 
times,  and  they  were  dull  and  running 
water  for  about  a  week;  then  they  ap- 
parently got  better.  The  last  time  only 
one  was  sore,  but  the  dullness  dees  not 
seem  to  clear  away.  What  is  the  treat- 
ment?  H.  W.  G. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  indicate  periodic 
ophthalmia,  which  may  be  caused  by  a 
catarrhal  affection,  or  may  be  a  constitu- 
tional disease  which  appears  periodically 
without  apparent  cause,  and  after  a 
few  attacks  usually  results  in  blindness 
from  cataract.  Give  \]/2  pints  cf  raw 
linseed  oil;  keep  the  horse  in  a  stall 
xcluded  from  drafts  and  bright  sunlight. 


Make  a  lotion  of  10  grains  sulphate  of 
zinc,  20  drops  fluid  extract  of  belladonna 
and  2  ounces  of  distilled  water.  Rathe 
the  eyes  well  three  times  daily  with  hot 
water,  and  after  bathing  put  a  few  drops 
of  the  lotion  into  each  eye.  In  some 
cases  recovery  is  slow. 

Feeding  Pigs. 

Which  would  I  make  the  most  by 
selling  my  young  pigs  at  $3  each,  or  to 
keep  them  and  buy  oats  at  50c.  a  bus. 
and  corn  at  60c.  bus.  and  suppose  I  get 
$8  per  cwt.  when  ready  for  the  market. 
I  have  practically  no  milk  for  them.  How 
many  pounds  of  grain  does  it  take  to 
produce  a  200-lb.  hog? 

2.  Do  you  think  hay  will  be  much 
higher  in  price  on  about  February  or 
March. 

3.  Would  Western  oats  be  satis- 
factory to  sow  in  Huron  County?    W.  A. 

Ans. — 1.  On  the  surface  we  would 
say  that  it  should  pay  to  raise  the 
pigs  and  fatten  them.  The  whole  thing 
depends  upon  the  thriftness  of  the 
pigs  and  the  ability  of  the  feeder  to  keep 
them  going.  Once  a  pig  gets  a  setback 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  count  on  making 
much  profit  from  it.  With  the  present 
price  of  grain  and  live  hogs  we  consider 


WANTED  —  A  PARTNER 

A  successful,  experienced  pure-bred  Holstein  Breeder  desires  a 
partner  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  breeding  estab- 
lishments in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  A  wonderful  opportunity 
is  offered.    For  all  particulars  write 

H.  H.  BAILEY,  PREMIER  SALES,  Guelph,  Ont.,  Can. 


DRAIN  TILE  ON  TERMS 

We  are  allowing  until  December  1st,  1922,  to  pay  for  all  drain 
tile  purchased  between  now  and  November  1st,  1922 — and 
we  will  give  a  discount  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
all  amounts  paid  before  December  1st,  1922.  "Get 
the  Tile  on  the  Job" — in  your  slack  season. 


If  you  intend  to  tile — Now  is  the  Time  to  Act. 

Buy  "Tilbury  Tile 

Use  Everlasting  Burned  Clay  Hollow 
Building  Tile  for  All  Buildings. 

The  TILBURY  BRICK  and  TILE  CO.,  Limited 

TILBURY,  ONTARIO 
Largest  Manufacturers  or  Drain  Tile  in  Canada 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE, 


Founded  1866 


Announcing  the  February  Combination  Sale  of 
Imported  and  Canadian-b^   SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  UNION  STOCK  YARDS 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Thursday,  February  16th,  1922 

(During  the  week  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Dominion  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association) 

SIXTY  CHOICE  LOTS,  SELECTED  FROM  THE  BEST  THESE  HERDS  REPRESENT 

Your  best  opportunity  of  the  year  to  buy  a  herd  sire,  a 
cow  and  calf,  or  a  breeding  heifer. 

The  cattle  are  choice,  the  breeding  is  right,  and  these 
breeders  are  your  guarantee. 

T.  A.  Russell,  Downsview,  Ont. 
Harry  McGee,  Islington,  Ont. 
J.  M.  Gardhouse,  Weston,  Ont. 
G.  W.  McLaughlin  £f  Son,  Oshawa,  Ont. 
Kerr  &  Davidson,  Ashburn,  Ont. 
Dryden  &  Miller,  Brooklin,  Ont. 

In  the  offering  are  twenty  cows  with  calves  at  foot,  twelve 
cows  and  heifers  close  up  to  calving,  twelve  open  heifers  and 
sixteen  bulls  that  are  herd  sire  prospects. 

The  sires  to  which  these  females  are  bred  include  such  out- 
standing bulls  as  Edgecote  White  Lyon  (imp.),  Matchless  Dale, 
Dandy  Broadhooks  (imp.),  Gainford  Avon,  Balcairn  Laddie 

(imp.),  etc. 

For  catalogues  apply  to 


Winners  of  "Get  of    Sire"  Class    at  Ontario  Winter  Provincial  Fair,  1921,  and  sired  by 
Matchless     Dale.      Flower    Girl,    shown     in     centre,    was    also    made  Champion 
Female  of  the  show,  and   she  sells  in   Mr.  Russell's  consignment  to  this  sale. 

All  Cattle  Sold  Subject  to  60-day  Re-test  Guarantee 
Auctioneers:    JONES— FRANKLIN— AMOS 


W.  A.  DRYDEN,  Brooklin,  Ont. 


hog  raising  as  profitable  a  branch  of  the 
farm  work  as  any.  The  amount  of  grain 
to  produce  a  200-pound  hog  varies  a  great 
deal.  It  is  considered  that  it  requires 
from  four  to  five  pounds  of  grain  to 
produce  a  pound  of  pork. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the 
hay  market  will  be  next  March.  We 
would  not  care  to  even  make  a  guess. 

3.  Western  oats  have  proven  satis- 
factory when  ;0wn  in  Ontario. 

Executors'  Deed. 

If  A  wills  his  farm  to  his  son  B  at 
his  (A)  wife's  death.  Both  A  and  his 
wife  die.  Do  A's  executors  have  to 
give  B  a  deed  of  the  farm  or  is  the  will 
ah  the  deed  that  is  necessary  it  having 
been  properly  registered  and  probated? 
If  B  wants  to  dispose  of  the  farm  can  he 
give  a  clear  deed  of  it  without  having  first 
got  a  deed  from  the  executors.-1 

Ontario.  A.  F. 

Ans. — A  deed  from  the  executors  is 
necessary. 

Contagious  Abortion. 

A  purchased  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle 
from  B,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
herd  had  never  been  infected  with  con- 
tagious abortion.  A  has  since  been 
informed  that  the  herd  had  been  infected 
previous  to  his  purchase.  During  this 
tali  and  winter  four  cows  have  aborted. 
Can  A  collect  damages? 

2.  Will  a  Government  veterinarian 
make  a  blood  test  free  of  charge? 

3.  Will  contagious  abortion  remain 
in  the  stable  for  any  length  of  time? 
How  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it? 

S.  J. 

Ans. — 1.  If  B  guaranteed  the  herd 
to  be  free  from  abortion,  and  A  can 
definitely  prove  that  infection  was  present 
when  he  purchased  the  herd,  he  would 
have  grounds  to  lay  claim  for  damages. 
With  this  disease,  however,  one  infected 
animal  coming  into  the  herd  may  cause 
the  spread  of  the  trouble  throughout  the 
entire  herd.  . 

2.  Tests  can  be  made  to  definitely 
prove  whether  the  trouble  is  contagious 
or  accidental,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
this  come*  under  the  work  of  Govern- 
ment veterinarians. 

3.  The  disease  tnay  remain  in  the 


FERTILIZERS  FOR  SPRING 

Does  it  pay  to  use  Commercial  Fertilizers? 
WE  REPLY  IN  THE  MOST  EMPHATIC  TERMS 

YES!   YES!!  YES!!! 

Listen  to  what  the  Canadian  Government  in  a  pamphlet  just  issued  say: 

"Commercial  Fertilizer^  have  given  very  profitable  returns. 
"The  increased  yields  which  these  materials  have  produced 
"prove  unmistakably  that  their  use  should  be  much  more  wide- 
spread than  it  is  at  the  present  time." 

They  quote  figures  to  show  that  an  expenditure  of  $36.50  on  four  acres 
produced  an  increased  crop  worth  $93.49,  or  an  average  profit  of  $14.25 

per  acre. 

In  face  of  above  do  you  think  you  can  afford  to  put  in  your  crops  this 
season  without  Fertilizers? 

We  want  agents  in  any  districts  where  we  are  not  already  represented. 
You  will  need  a  few  tons  yourself  this  season.  Why  not  take  on  a  carload 
and  distribute  the  balance  among  your  neighbors?  This  will  enable  you 
to  get  your  own  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  price  and  you  will  be  reasonably 
recompensed  on  what  you  sell  elsewhere. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE 

and  our  General  Salesman  will  call  and  have  a  talk  with  you. 

SCOTTISH  FERTILIZERS,  LTD.,  Dept"A",  WELLAND,  ONT. 


Your  Money  Last  Year  Went  to  the  Bugs 

The  actual  damage  done  to  your  fruit  and  potatoes  by  insects  last  year  ate  up  in 
profits  far  more  than  the  cost  of  a  Spramotor. 

This  year  let  some  of  your  money  go  to  buying  [the  only  effective  combatant  o  f  the 
bugs  that 'steel  your  profits. 

The  Spramotor  drives  the  chemical  everywhere  the  bug  can  get — cracks  and  crevices 
provide  no  protection  when  it  is  used    Over  100 
gold  medals  have  been  awarded  the  Spramotor. 


Write  for  complete  catalogue 
and  spraying  guide. 


It  isnt  a  SPRAMOTOR  unless  we  made  it 


Spramotor  Company,  18_King~St.,  London,  Ont. 


stable  for  some  time.  After  a  couple 
of  years  the  animals  apparently  become 
immune  but  they  may  be  carriers  of  the 
disease.  With  young  stock  coming  on 
all  the  time  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  perpetuating  the  infection.  Thorough 
disinfection  of  the  cows  internally  and 
externally,  thorough  cleaning  up  of  the 
stable  with  a  strong  disinfectant,  and 
care  that  no  member  of  the  herd  comes 
in  contact  with  an  infected  animal, 
are  means  of  combatting  the  trouble. 

Liability  to  Stallion  Owner. 

A  owns  a  stallion,  and  terms  read: 
"Any  person  trying  or  breeding  a  mare 
and  disposing  or  selling  her  before  foaling 
time  will  be  held  for  price  of  insurance 
whether  in  foal  or  not." 

1.  Is  the  above  legal?  B  bred  a  mare 
last  of  season,  returned  her  at  end  of  3 
weeks  seemed  all  right.  B  sold  mare 
shortly  after? 

2.  Is  he  responsible  for  price  of  in- 
surance if  owner  of  stallion  sees  fit  to 
collect  same,  mare  changing  hands  2 
or  3  times? 

Ontario.  D.  A.  G. 

Ans. — 1  and  2.  We  would  answer  both 
questions  in  the  affirmative. 

Claim  Against  Employee. 

A  is  B's  hired  man.  A  hits  B's  cattle 
beast  over  the  back,  and  the  beast  be- 
comes paralyzed  in  hind  quarters.  B 
gets  a  veterinarian,  but  he  is  unable  to 
save  the  beast,  which  has  to  be  killed. 

1.  A's  wages  are  not  paid,  can  B 
retain  enough  of  A's  wages  to  cover 
value  of  beast? 

2.  Can  B  retain  enough  to  pay  vet- 
erinary charges? 

3.  In  what  manner  ought  the  beast  to 
be  valued? 

Ontario.  W.  E.  R. 

Ans. — 1  and  2.  We  think  it  advisable 
for  him  to  do  so. 

3.    At  its  fair  market  value. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Enclosed  find  cheque  for  $3.00  for 
three  years'  subscription  to  "The  Farm- 
er's Advocate."  I  did  not  get  the  paper 
this  year,  and  I  have  missed  it  so  much 
I  have  decided  to  not  be  without  it  again. 
Essex  Co.,  Ont.       Thos.  McBeth. 


January  :  6,  1922 
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Last  Month  a  Horse,  Valued  at 
$35,000,  Died  in  Saskatchewan, 
After  a  Few  Days  Sickness 


"Registered  Trade  Mark" 

Thousands  of  horses  are  living  to-day  because 
they  were  treated  with  "A  Sur-Shot"  before  the 
bots  and  worms  completed  their  deadly  work. 
One  dose,  costing  but  a  few  cents,  will  rid  your 
horse  of  those  deadly  parasites. 

Kull  directions  on  package,  and  your  money 
refunded  if  it  fails. 

At  your  dealer  or  sent  postpaid,  the  $5.00  or 
$3.00  size  complete,  with  instrument  for 
administering. 

Order  to-day  and  save  your  FEED.  Save 
your  TIME,  and  save  your  HORSES.  You  will 
need  them  in  the  spring. 

See  that  the  above  trade  mark  is  on  each 
package. 

Literature  sent  on  request. 

Fairview  Chemical  Co.,  Limited 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
Regina.  Sask. 
Or  Box  364,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Live  Stock  Auctioneer 

ROBT.    T.  AMOS 

Moffat,  Ont. 

A  life  time  experience  with 
pedigreed  live  stock,  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  of  breeeders. 
Provincial  license.  Arrange  your 
dates  early.  Terms  in  keeping 
with  present  live  stock  con- 
ditions. Phone  Guelph  1720 
R.  2  Wire,  Moffat. 


JMIoway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS  SOUTHDOWNS 
COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Queen's  Edward. 

<OBT.  McEWEN,    R.    4,    London,  Ontario. 

Sunny  Acres 

51  Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 
I.  C.  CHANNON,         Oakwood,  Ontario. 
Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Lindsay, 
G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 

Choice  Herefords 

FAIRFAX  STOCK 


M.  J.  O'Brien.  Limited,  Renfrew,  Ont. 


SUNNY  SIDE  HEREFORDS 

Present  offering  consists  of  a  pair  of 
fleshy,  aged  Prince  Lad  breed  cows, 
due  shortly;  regular  breeders.  Females 
of  all  ages.  Select  lot  of  bull  calves; 
also  Lord  Donald  (Imp.),  sire  of 
champion  female.  Guelph,  1921,  and 
g.  sire  of  Drury  Donald,  champion 
Inspection  invited. 
ARTHUR  F.  O'NEIL  &  SONS, 

Denfield,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Ont. 


bull.  1U20. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Several  fine  young  bulls,  from  a  Toronto  prize 
winning  sire,  at  prices  ranging  from  $125  to  $200 
Also  a  few  heifers.  A.  DINSMORE,  Manager 
"Grape  Grange"  Farm,  Clarksburg,  Ontario 
1J^  miles  from  Thornbury,  G.T.R. 

GLENWOOD  SHORTHORNS 

are 

DUAL-PURPOSE. 

They  hold  Canadian  Milk  records 
ind  also  win  in  the  show-ring.  If 
tou  are  not  familiar  with  our  Toronto 
Exhibition  winnings  and  our  R.  O.  P. 
"ecords.  let  us  send  them  to  you.  We  have  three 
iroung  bulls  for  sale  from  these  dams  and  by  our 
)wn  herd  sire.    Correspondence  solicited. 

EMERSON  NIE,  Nanticoke.  Ont. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpareil  Counsel  and  Brown- 
iale  Champion.  Cows  of  good  Shorthorn  type 
arith  R.O.P.  records.  Fifteen  bulls  of  breeding 
i^e  from  above  matings.  Thick,  breedy  fellows; 
jriced  to  sell,  with  freight  paid  Correspondence 
lolicited  and  visiters  always  welcome. 

Peart  Bros.  Caledonia,  Ont. 

FOR  SALE 

-hoice  young  bulls,  and  some  heifers  just  bred, 
L.O.P.  stock.    Herd  on  accredited  system. 

:H0S.  J.  McCORMICK,       Rockton,  Ontario 


Live  Stock  Notes. 


Sons  of  Prince  Colanthus 
Abbekerk. 

Oxford  County,  Ontario,  is  famed  the 
Dominion  over,  for  its  numerous  her.ds 
of  pure-bred  Holsteins,  and  there  are 
but  few,  if  any,  of  the  breeds  present 
champion  winners,  that  do  not  trace 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  Oxford  County 
sires  or  dams.  Of  the  list  of  great  sires 
which  have  been  used  in  Oxford  County, 
probably  none  are  more  deserving  of 
special  mention  than  is  the  well  known 
sire,  Prince  Colanthus  Abbekerk.  This 
sire  has  recently  passed  away  but  his 
get  are  still  numbered  among  many  herds 
at  present  in  Ontario,  and  for  the  show 
season  just  closed,  were  successful  in 
winning  first  in  the  "Get  of  Sire"  class 
at  both  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  and 
in  the  R.  O.  P.  work,  we  are  informed 
that  a  daughter  is  just  completing  a 
world's  record  for  both  milk  and  butter, 
in  the  four-year-old  class.  He  also  has 
another  daughter  that  has  over  18,000 
lbs.  as  a  two-year-old,  and  still  another 
that  has  amost  33  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven 
days,  as  a  three-year-old.  Although 
these  are  records  for  production  which 
are  not  often  excelled  by  the  get  of  any 
one  sire  it  is  from  an  individuality  stand- 
point that  the  get  of  Prince  Colanthus 
Abbekerk  are  mostly  spoken  of.  There  are, 
in  fact,  quite  a  number  of  the  more  promi- 
nent breeders  of  Oxford  County  who  refer 
to  Prince  Colanthus  Abbekerk  as  having 
sired  as  large  a  number  of  show  individuals 
as  has  any  other  one  sire  of  the  Holstein 
breed.  There  is  probably  only  one  regret 
regarding  him,  and  that  is  that  he  was 
not  used  in  more  herds  where  official 
testing  was  carried  out.  In  late  years  he 
was  used  only  in  the  Annandale  herd, 
owned  by  W.  C.  Prouse,  of  Tillsonburg, 
and  while  Mr.  Prouse  has  quite  a  number 
of  his  daughters,  few  have  as  yet  been 
tested  and,  therefore,  he  is  not  pricing 
any  of  these  for  sale,  but  as  will  be  noted 
by  the  Annandale  advertisement  appear- 
ing elsewhere  in  this  issue  his  sons  make 
up  Mr.  Prouse's  entire  sales  list  in  young 
bulls.  Over  a  half  dozen  of  them  are 
now  ready  for  service  and  they  are  a 
splendid  lot  ten,  twelve  and  fourteen 
months'  calves — just  the  sort  one  would 
expect  to  get  from  a  sire  like  Prince 
Colanthus  Abbekerk.  In  no  instance 
are  their  dams  high  record  cows,  several, 
in  fact,  are  from  heifers  which  as  yet  have 
not  been  tested  but  knowing  the  get  of 
Prince  Colanthus  Abbekerk  as  we  do,  we 
have  no  hestitancy  in  recommending  these 
unproven  youngsters  got  by  this  great 
sire. 


Lakeview  Dutchland 
Johanna  Lad. 

In  half-page  copy  of  the  advertising 
columns  of  our  Christmas  issue,  there 
appeared  a  summary  of  the  breeding  of 
the  Canadian-bred  Holstein  sire,  Lake- 
view  Dutchland  Johanna    Lad,  owned 
jointly  by  F.  Bruce  Shaver,  Jerseyville, 
Ont.,  and  J.  J.  Johnson,  Parkhill,  Ont. 
In  advertising  the  service  of  this  bull  as 
well  as  his  sons  for  sale,  Messrs.  Shaver 
&  Johnson  should  receive  plenty  of  enquiry 
as  there  is  probably  no  other  Holstein 
sire  in  Canada  more  deserving  of  apprecia- 
tion   than      is    Lakeview  >  Dutchland 
Johanna  Lad.    Aside  from  his  wonderful 
individuality,    his    pedigree    is  _  seldom 
excelled  by  that  of  any  other  sire  that 
we  are  at  present  familiar  with.  On 
the  sire's  side,  he  is  a  grandson  of  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad,  the  American  Century  sire 
that    has    probably    more  high-record 
daughters  than  has  any  other  sire  in  the 
United  States.  Holstein  breeders  in  either 
United  States  or  Canada  need  very  little 
more  information  as  regards  the  breed- 
ing of  Johanna  Lad.    Dutchland  Col- 
antha Sir  Mona,  his  own  sire,  however, 
is    also    a   real  top  sire,  having  sired 
Lakeview  Dutchland  Artis,   43.05  lbs. 
and  Lakeview  Dutchland  Queen,  34.65 
lbs.  both  being  world's  championship 
records  when  made.    On  the  dam's  side, 
too,  Lakeview  Dutchland  Johanna  Lad 
has  exceptional  breeding  which  is  equally 
as  familiar  to  Canadian  breeders.  His 
dam,  Lakeview  Daisy,  with  34.33  lbs. 
of  butter  from  696.10  lbs.  of  milk  in 
6even  days  also  has  2924.9  lbs.  of  milk  in 


30  days,  and  is  got  by  a  brother  of  Jemima 
Johanna  of  Riverside,  the  former  Cana- 
dian champion  R.  0.  P.  cow.  Sum- 
marizing his  pedigree,  we  might  say  that 
this  young  bull  combines  the  blood 
of  Colaptha  Johanna  Lad,  on  the  sire's 
side,  and  the  blood  of  the  Jemimas, 
on  the  dam's  side,  and  also  that  his  dam 
and  three  of  his  sisters  average  almost  36 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  641.25  lbs.  of  milk  in 
in  seven  days.  Lakeview  Dutchland 
Johanna  Lad,  being  used  in  the  two  herds, 
will,  no  doubt,  show  to  a  better  advantage 
within  the  next  few  years,  than  even  a 
bull  of  equal  merit  which  has  not  the 
opportunity  of  being  used  too  extensively. 
Just  as  this  writing,  we  are  not  familiar 
with  the  breeding  of  Mr.  Johnson's  fe- 
males, but  the  writer  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  Mr.  Shaver's  herd  recently, 
and  although  the  numbers  are  somewhat 
limited,  he  has  gathered  together  a 
number  of  excellent  a  young  breeding 
cows.  There  are,  for  instance  two 
daughters  of  King  Johanna  Rauwerd, 
a  grandson  of  "Rauwerd,"  Canada's 
first  29,000-lb.  cow,  and  these  heifers  are 
both  finishing  R.  O.  P.  records,  which 
were  begun  as  two-year-olds  of  around 


MAPLE  SHADE 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 


Our  seasons  offering  in  young  bulls  includes 
several  of  as  good  calves  as  we  have  ever  bred 
an  also  supply  a  limited  number  of  young  cows 
ind  heifers,  imported  and  Can-bred 

W.  A.  DRYDEN       Brooklin,  Ontario 

CLOVERDALE 

Scotch  Shorthorns 

Write  us  for  anything  choice  in 
■icotch  pedigrees. 

Our  females  are  regular  breeders 
ind  our  young  bulls  are  of  the  herd 
•sire  sort.    Herd  headed  by  a  son  of  Gainfordl 
Marquis  (imp.)        OESTREICHER  BROS. 
Exeter  Stn.         -         -         Crediton,  Ont. 

Bog  Spavin  — % 

■ForBoeSpavln.Curb.Splint,  I 
Thoroughpin.  etc.,  causing  lameness  and  .jas^nr^' 

Eecentcases  of  Bone  Spavin,  use 

Fleming's  Spavin  Liquid, 
$2,OOa  bottle  CiireBlameneFSvith- 
out  scarring  the  horse.    Unlike  any 
other  remedy.   Easy  to  nse.  Money 
back  it  it  fails.  Writefor  Fleming'8 

Vest-Pocket  Veterinary  Ad- 
viser.  It  is  FREE. 

FLEMING  BROS. 
75Church  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


It  Pays  to  Buy  the  Best 

It  never  pays  to  buy  an  inferior  article.    That  is  particularly  true  of  fencing.  The  cos*  of^ 
erecting  a  good  fence  is  not  more;  it  lasts  longer,  looks  better,  gives  years  of  satisfaction. 
Sarnia  Farmers  Friend  Fencing  is  made  of  highest  quality,  open  hearth,  full  gauge,  heavily 
^  galvanized  steel  wire.  We  positively  assert  that  no  better  grade  of  fence  wire  can  be  bought 
".than  what  we  use.  We  have  the  best  powerful  looms  for  weaving  fencing,  modern  equip-/ 
xvment  for  handling,  experienced  men  for  operating—  in  fact,  everything  is  done  to, 
^produce  quality  at  the  greatest  economy  of  production.  You  get  bright,  new  fenc/ 
^ing  when  you  buy  the  Sarnia,  fresh  from  the  loom,  shipped  direct  from  factory, 
|\to  user.      Thousands  of  satisfied  farmer  customers  testify  to  the  superior 
pa  quality  of  Sarnia  Fencing.      No  middle  profits.     All  explained  in  our 

'  ✓v*4  ^ft^,  literature,  price  list  and  order  blanks.     They  are  yours  for  the,, 
■"■\asking.  Address  nearest  office, 

SARNIA  FENCE  COMPANY,  Lid.  jsi^ 

SARNIA,  ONTARIO  S f\r$% 
WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA,  -^7;™ 


It's  just  as  necessary  to  clip  dairy  cows 
as  to  clean  the  dairy  barn.  Modern  equip- 
ment and  sanitary  precautions  greatly 
lose  effectiveness  unless  the  cow,  the 
source  of  the  milk  supply,  is  kept  clean. 

Long,  thick  hair  on  your  stabled  cows 
catches  manure  and  stabled  filth — the 
most  careful  milker  can't  keep  it  out  of 
the  milk  pail. 

Clip  the  cows  every  three  or  four  weeks  on 


udder,  flanks  and  underline.  This  keeps 
hair  short— makes  cleaning  a  quick,  easy  j 
and  filth,  with  its  disease-breeding  bacteria, 
is  kept  out  of  the  milk. 


Takes  only  a  few  minutes  with  the  Stewart 
No.  1,  the  machine  that  has  satisfied  Canadian 
farmers  more  than  15  years.  Runs  easily — 
lasts  a  lifetime.  A  quality  product — built  right 
all  through.  Clips  horses  and  mules  also. 
Eastern  Canada,  $14;  western  Canada,  $14.50. 
Your  dealer  has  it,  or  send  us  $2.00  and  pay 
balance  on  arrival. 


Made  in  Canada  by  D*  \  A16* 

Flexible  Shaft  Company  Limited  349  CarUw  Ave.,  Toronto 


Stewart  No.  1 
Ball  Bearing. 
Clipping 
Machine 


Imported  Clydesdales 1 


o  our  already  strong  stud,  which    includes  Carbrook  Buchlyvie, 
»3  e     have    added     a     new     importation.     In     this   later  ad- 
dition are  Dunure  Purpose,  a  Glasgow  Premium  winner  in  1917,  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dunure 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us,  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 

BRANDON  BROS.,  Forest,  Ont. 

SDl"Uf  6  I  awn  Clydesda'es,  Shorthorns  and  Yorkshires — Present  offering:    Scotch  bulls  from. 

r 1  ULC  LiOWll  imp.  sire  and  dam;  ten  to  twenty  months,  at  bargain  prices.  A  number  of  goodl 
dual  purpose  bulls  from  imp.  sire  and  dams  that  give  over  50  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  day,  eight  to  twenty 
months  old;  also  baby  bulls.  A  number  of  good  dual-purpose  cows  and  heifers  bred  to  imp.  sire. 
Prices  very  reasonable.    Yorkshires  ready  to  ship,  $12.00  each,  registered. 

CAVAN,  C.  P.  R.  J.  L.  &  T.  W.  McCAMUS,  Millbrook,  Ont. 

GREEN  GROVE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =123326=,  which  is  a  full  brother  to  Gainford  Madge  the  grand! 
champion  female  of  Toronto,  1020,  besides  the  get  of  Master  Marquis  are  a  number  of  young  things  by 
Gainford  Marquis,  Millhill's  Comet  and  Maxwalton  Manager  2nd,  among  which  are  some  real  herd! 
headers;  also  females  of  different  ages  of  the  most  noted  Scotcn  families,  and  all  priced  very  reasonable . 
GEO.  D.  FLETCHER   Erin  Station  C.P.R.  and  Phone  L  -D.  Erin,  Ont.,  R.  R.  t 

FaJrvipur  Srnfrh  ^hnrthnrnc — Bull  Specials — Our  Shorthorn  herd  consists  of  the  following  famir- 
i  au  view  otoicn  onorinoms  ,ies.  Augusta>  Lavender,  Lancaster,  Missie,  Matchless,  Miss 
Rarasden,  Lovely,  Village,  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Clara  and  Mina.  We  have  a  number  of  extra  fine  bulla 
and  heifers  for  sale  at  right  prices.  All  sired  by  Royalist.  In  Clydesdales  we  have  championship  and 
and  first-prize  winners  for  sale.    Also  a  few  (Imp.)  Shropshire  ewes. 

 ROBERT  DUFF  &  SON— C.  P.  R.,  G.  T.  R.— MYRTLE,  ONTARIO 

Qnriina  f'  1  _ „  CU/v.l-U/i»«f) — When  in  want  of  Shorthorns  visit  our  herd.  We  have 
"P1  ute  VJien  Onorinorns  S2  head  at  present  to  select  from— Minas,  Fames,. 
Florences,  Emilys,  Red  Roses  and  Elizas;  good  milkers.  A  few  heifers  for  sale;  also  several^young 
bulls  of  breeding  age;  thick,  level  mellow  fellows;  and  bred  just  right. 

JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ont, 
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rHE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


Lump  JaW  Cured 

The  farmer's  old  and  thoroughly  reliable  treatment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle  is 

FLEMING'S  LUMP  JAW  REMEDY 

and  it  remains  to-day  the  standard  with  twenty-five  years  of  successful  use 
behind  it.    Sold  under  a  positive  money  back  guarantee  since  1896.  Don't 
experiment  with  substitutes.     I  sc  it,  no  matter  how  old  or  bad  the  case,  or 
what  else  you  may  have  tried — your  money  back  if  Fleming's  Lump  Jaw  Remedy  fails. 
Our  fair  plan  of  selling  together  with  full  information  on  Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment 

is  given  in  FLEMING'S  VEST  POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  everv  printed  to  be  given  away.  Write  us  for  free  copy. 
FLEMING'S  CHEMICAL  HORNSTOP  FLEMING'S  CATTLE  TONIC 

One  application  stops  horn  growth  on      A  wondertul  treatment  tor  Indigestion, 


calves  and  goats.     Better  than  dehorn- 
ing.   Use  on  animals  under  ten  days 
old.    Fifty  cents  a  tube,  post  paid. 
Money  back  if  it  fails. 

Fleming  Brothers,  Ltd.  { ' 


Depraved  appetite  and  .Stomach  trou 
bles  of  Dairy  and  Feeding  Cattle 
One  dollar  a  Pox,  post  paid. 

Money  back  it  not  satisfied. 

61  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Harnelbel  Scotch  Shorthorns 

UPRH    QIRCQ  f  Gainford  Supreme 
ncrXLV   OirXCO  (Balcairn  Laddie  (imp.) 

CHOICE   MALES   AND  FEMALES 
ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 
CALL    OR    WRITE   FOR  PARTICULARS. 

HARNELBEL  FARMS 

Islington  Ontario.  Pho  e  Islington  25  ring  4 

HARRY  McGEE,  Prop. 

61  Forest  Hill  Rd.  -  Toronto,  Ontario 


Fairholme  Scotch  Shorthorns 

Represent  the  blood  of  the  three  great  sires 

"AVONDALE"       "GAINFORD  MARQUIS"       "ARCHERS  HOPE" 

These  are  undoubtedly  among  America's  greatest  sires,  and  probably  no  herd  in  Canada  carries  so 


much  of  this  breeding.    We  have  both  bulls  and  females  to  offer 
welcome  at  "Fairholme"  at  all  times.    Give  us  a  call 
St.  Jacobs  G.T.R. 
Elmira  C.P.R. 


You  are 


PERCY  DeKAY 


Elmira,  Ontario 


CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  (December  15,  1921)  the  best 
lot  of  young  bulls  we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.    "Nobusinessno  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontario 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

IMPORTED  AND  CANADIAN-BRED 

We  are  now  offering  at  greatly  reduced  prices  a  number  of  imported  heifers  of  good  Scotch 
families,  all  safely  bred  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  great  imported  herd  sires.  Also  have 
a  number  of  choice  Canadian-bred  heifers  priced  to  sell — these,  too,  are  bred  to  our  own 
herd  sires.  Our  present  sales  list  in  bulls  is  made  up  mostly  of  imported-in-dam  calves. 
They,  too,  are  priced  to  sell 

J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT 

Burlington  Station  and  Phone  FREEMAN,  ONTARIO 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

three  of  the  most  promising  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis,  that  have  for  dams  cow?  of  out- 
standing individuality  and  the  most  fashionable  breeding.  Two  grandsons  of  Gainford 
Marquis.  Five  imported  bulls  that  for  individual  merit  and  breeding  are  not  excelled  on 
this  side  of  the  water.    If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  real  herd  bull  come  and  see  them 

J.  A.  WATT,  Elora,  Ont. 


DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Five  splendid  individuals,  richly  bred  for  beef  and  milk;  reds  and  roans;  priced  very  low.    Write  for 

particulars,  or  come  and  see  them. 
Grand  River  Stock  Farm.  HUGH  A.  SCOTT.  Caledonia,  Ontaro 

Hillview  Dual-Purpose  Shorthoms^^J*^?™ 

pounds  as  matured  cows.  All  good  testers.  A  few  thick,  sappy  bulls,  fit  for  service,  from  dams  sired 
by  Kitchener,  grandson  of  Dairymaid.     Accredited  herd.    Write  for  prices  to 

 D.  Z.  GIBSON,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

Scotch  Shorthorn  Yearlings- wt  »ave  uat  Pr?sent  more  g°°d  i°.  12  and  14-month- 
oluiui  ouuruiuru  1  earuuga  old  bulls  on  hand  than  we  have  ever  had  at  one  tjme  on  thg 

farm.    One  is  an  imported-in-dam  Campbell-Jealousy;  one  a  Bruce  Augusta;  two  others  are  by  Secret 

Light,  and  several  choice  calves  are  by  the  former  herd  sire,  "Lochiel."    Write  for  particulars. 

Bjooklin  G.  T.  R.,  Myrtle  C.  P.  R.  W.  D.  DYER,  COLUMBUS,  ONT. 


Grandsons  of  Right  Sort  ImD.~ We  *laYe  ar  present.  four  y°u.ns  shorthorn  buns  just  oid 

VJiauuauua  Ui  ixiglil  uuil  imp.  enough  for  light  service,  and  sired  by  Classy  Sort  one  of 
the  best  breeding  sons  of  the  great  Right  Sort  (imp.).  One  calf  is  an  Orange  Blossom,  one  a  Lavinia 
one  a  Jilt  and  one  a  Duchess  of  Glocester — a  choice  lot  of  youngsters.    Write  us  also  for  females. 


Burlington  Sta.  2}4  miles. 


R.  M.  MITCHELL,  FREEMAN,  ONT. 


Beach  Ridge  Scotch  Shorthorns"l5?"ingif  calves  Snd  bItf 

.     .  ...           j-  j-  -j    ,      j     ,1  c        j-      ,r      ■     neners-    U  you  want  one  or  a  dozen  well- 
bred  heifers,  good  individuals  and  well  forward  in  calf,  write  about  these.    The  families  are  of  the  best 
and  these  as  well  as  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  offering,  are  priced  to  sell.    We  guarantee  satisfaction 
  R-  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 


BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  calves  bv 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  ten  and  twelve-month  calves. 

  JOHN  MILLER,  JR.,  Ashburn,  Ont. 


H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ontario— SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

We  are  making  a  special  offer  of  a  massive,  low-set.  thick  bodied,  big  quartered  three-year-old  herd 
bull,  that  has  proven  an  unusually  good  sire.  We  guarantee  this  bull  right  in  every  wav  Write  or 
come  and  see  him.    Exeter  Station,  G.  T.  R.  *"  '  " 


Scotch  Shorthornslerd'i!rma<deauDl  onmn^r?rrf^Tlhe^ai°!jty  °fn?uUr  breedin« 
...     .V    ,      , .  ...       ...     "era  is  made  up  ot  imported  Scotch-bred  families.    The  individu- 

ality, the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.    Young  bulls  and  heifers  sireH  hv  ™ 
herd  sire,  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices  y 
Exeter  Sta-  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Hensall.  Ont 


Spring  Valley  Shoi  thorns 


—Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gems  Pride  96365.  Will 
fave  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
*  ^  *      •  *ne   t~nampion    Ivanhoe    122760    and    hi?  full 

brother;  also  an  extra  well-brea  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars  ' 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdeni  and  all  sired  bv  Lord  StanW 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prince 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head.  rnnte 
Bolton.  C.P.R.    Palgrave,  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 


12,000  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  year.  Jessie 
Rauwerd  Fayne,  one  of  the  heifers 
referred  to,  also  made  a  seven-day  record, 
at  1  year  and  11  months  of  age,  of  18.50 
of  butter,  from  355  lbs.  of  milk.  Lola 
Rauwerd  Walker,  the  second  heifer, 
made  almost  18  lbs.  of  butter,  in  seven 
days,  as  a  two-year-old.  These  heifers 
are  exceptionally  straight,  and  their 
yearly  production  was  made  on  twice-a- 
day  milking  only.  Another  heifer  worthy 
of  special  mention  is  Bessie  Echo  Sylva,  a 
daughter  of  a  26.14  cow,  and  sired  by 
Prince  Echo  Sylvia,  a  grandson  of  May 
Echo  Sylvia.  This  heifer  made  almost 
16  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days,  as  a  two- 
year-old,  and  is  completing  a  good  semi- 
official yearly  record,  as  well.  As  regards 
Mr.  Shaver's  more  mature  breeding 
cows,  we  might  say  that  the  majority 
are  running  on  semi-official  work  at 
present,  and  a  splendid  average  for  the 
entire  lot  is  anticipated,  and  same  will 
be  announced  in  these  columns  later. 


Minster  Farm  Holsteins. 

Of  the  older  Holstein  breeders  of 
Ontario,  few  have  enjoyed  a  greater 
degree  of  success  than  has  Richard 
Honey,  of  Minster  Farm,  Hastings  Co., 
Ont.  Mr.  Honey  was  one  of  the  first 
breeders  on  the  province  to  place  the 
importance  of  individuality  on  a  par  with 
that  of  production,  and  also  one  of  the 
first  to  give  up  seven-day  work  and  enter 
his  entire  herd  of  milking  femates  on 
the  R.  O.  P.  work.  The  combining  of 
these  two  essentials  has  not  only  been 
responsible  for  the  building  up  of  one 
of  the  heaviest  producing  herds  that  we 
have  to-day  in  the.  province,  but  it  has 
also  been  the  means  of  having  brought 
requests  for  Mr.  Honey's  services  as  a 
Holstein  judge  from  a  score  or  more  of 
local  fair  boards,  each  year,  throughout 
the  Province.  At  present,  the  Minster 
herd  numbers  around  50  head  of  breeding 
females,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
three-year-old  show  bull,  Sovereign  Al- 
cartra  Joseph.  In  selecting  this  sire, 
Mr.  Honey  has  also  combined  individual- 
ity with  production;  his  sire  being  a  son 
of  the  noted  34-lb.  cow,  Baroness  Mado- 
line,  which  has  also  three  consecutive 
records  of  over  20,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  one 
year.  On  the  dam's  side  he  is  out  of 
the  31.14-lb.  cow.  Cherry  Grove  Meta 
Faforite,  with  771.6  lbs.  of  milk  in  seven 
days,  and  24,687  lbs.  of  milk,  and  1016,25 
lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year,  as  a  four- year-old. 
Sovereign  Alcartra  Joseph  has  been  used 
for  two  seasons,  and  the  majority  of  the 
heifers  as  well  as  the  young  bulls,  which 
are  now  in  the  stables,  are  got  by  him, 
having  the  advantage  of  being  well- 
grown,  they  are  considerably  above  the 
average,  and  several  of  them  are  good 
enough  to  have  been  winners,  at  the 
larger  exhibitions  this  year,  had  they 
been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  showing. 
All  are  from  cows  which  are  still  in  the 
herd,  and  all  of  which  are  holding  records 
of  between  fifteen  and  21,000  lbs.  of  milk 
for  the  year.  Mention  here  of  a  few  of 
these  breeding  females  will,  no  doubt, 
be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers, 
and  in  every  case,  those  referred  to  are 
large  well-developed  cows,  tha:  are 
prospects  for  show-ring  honors. 

Marie  Calamity  Fayne  is  one  of  the 
twenty-thousand  pound  cows,  having 
made  20,734  lbs.  of  milk,  and  947  lbs. 
of  butter  last  year,  and  also  18,864  rbs. 
of  milk,  and  777  lbs.  of  butter  in  1920,  as 
a  four-year-old.  We  might  add  that 
after  completing  the  former  record 
she  also  calved  in  sufficient  time  to 
qualify  in  the  305-day  division.  Still 
another,  with  over  20,000  lbs.  is  Daisy 
Rooker  Colantha;  the  exact  figures  of  her 
production  being  20,682  lbs.  of  milk,  and 
885  lbs.  of  butter.  Her  12-months'  bull 
calf  sired  by  the  herd  sire,  is  one  of  the 
young  bulls  included  in  the  present  sales 
list.  Coming  on  down  to  the  younger 
breeding  females,  the  most  noticeable 
three-year-olds  are  Pauline  Pietertje  Col- 
antha, and  Katy  Fayne  Colantha.  The 
former  has  16,921  lbs.  of  milk  and  750- 
lbs.  of  butter  for  the  year,  while  the 
latter  has  16,452  lbs.  of  milk  and  715  lbs. 
of  butter.  Each  of  these  heifers  has  a 
young  bull  in  the  present  offering,  both 
of  which  are  got  by  the  herd  sire.  Re- 
ferring to  the  two-year-olds,  the  highest 
record  at  one  present  is  Colantha  Jean 
Fayne,  a  heifer  that  was  bred  on  the  farm, 
and  has  a  record  of  14,763  lbs.  of  milk,  and 
623  lbs.  of  butter.  This  heifer,  as  has 
nearly  all  of  the  other  cows  referred  to,  has 
the  advantage  of  being  from  good  semi- 
official record  dams,  and  as  it  is  their 
offspring  that  now  make  up  the  present 


•ffering  in  y«ung  bulls,  these  youngsters 
have  the  advantage  of  having  three 
generations  of  yearly  record  dams  be- 
hind them.  Very  few  young  bulls  in 
Ontario  at  present,  enjoy  this  distinction. 
Extended  pedigrees  of  these  youngsters 
will  be  gladly  sent  out  on  request.  In 
closing,  we  might  add  that  on  the  Minster 
Farms  is  also  kept  a  splendid  breeding 
flock  of  Cotswold  ewes,  over  which  is  one 
of  the  best  Miller-bred  flock  rams  that 
Mr.  Miller  claims  to  have  ever  bred. 
At  the  recent  local  fall  shows  prizes  went 
to  the  entries  making  up  the  Minster 
exhibit  and  among  these  was  the  special 
for  the  best  long-wooled  flock.  All 
information  regarding  the  herds  or  flocks 
should  be  addressed  to  Richard  Honey 
&  Sons,  Hastings,  Ont. 


Jersey  Bull  Calves. 

Elsewhere  in  these  columns,  Messrs. 
Papple  Bros,  of  Brantford,  Ont.,  are 
offering,  at  special  prices,  several  ex- 
ceptionally well-bred  young  Jersey  bulls, 
all  of  which  are  ready  for  service,  and 
nearly  all  of  which  are  calves  that  were 
shown  at  the  various  County  Shows 
during  this  past  show  season.  These 
calves  are  all  of  Messrs.  Papples'  own 
breeding,  and  they  are  from  such  dams  as 
Beauty's  Bright  Darling,  a  6,000-lb. 
two-year-old  with  over  300  lbs.  of  fat; 
Buttercup  Noble  Spot  2nd,  a  winning 
heifer  at  Toronto  in  both  the  years,  1919, 
and  1920;  lightfoot  Oxford  Belle,  one 
of  the  best  individual  herd  members  that 
has  produced  over  8,000  lbs.  of  milk,  and 
400  lbs.  of  fat,  in  eight  months,  and  still 
another  is  from  the  imported  cow, 
Cambric,  she  being  a  half-sister  of  the 
Theatre  Cup  winning  cow  on  the  island, 
Queen  of  the  Islands.  We  are  informed 
that  all  of  these  bulls  are  offered  at  a 
price  which  Messrs.  Papple  Bros,  think 
should  sell  them  within  a  very  few  weeks. 
All  correspondence  regarding  them  should 
be  addressed  to  the  owners  at  Brantford, 
Ont.,  R.  R.  No.  2. 

CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guaran- 
tee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 


-SPECIAL- 

Shropshire  Ewes  to  lamb  in  March 
or  later.  Bred  to  an  Imported 
Buttar  Ram.  These  are  choice 
young  Ewes  of  the  best  Shrop- 
shire type  and  breeding.  Will 
be  priced  to  sell  as  we  need 
room  for  the  coming  lambs. 
Complete  satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS 

Queenston,         -  Ontario 


A-U-C-T-I-O-N-E-E-R 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN  for 

YOUR  PURE-BRED  SALES 

(All  Breeds) 
"HE  KNOWS  THE  BREEDERS" 
Licensed  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Address: 
L.  E.  Franklin,  c/o  Fanner's  Advocate.  Toronto,  Ont. 


P  QQfL.  of  Hood  Farm  94502— World's 

rOglfc  Will  Champion  Sire,  all  breeds,  sire 

of  34  daughters  each  making  over  600  lbs.  fat,  750 
lbs.  butter;  World's  Champion  Jersey  Sire,  sire 
of  93  R.O.M.  cows;  Champion  A.  J.  C.  C.  Gold 
Medal  Sire,  ten  daughters  average  14,902  lbs. 
milk,  849  lbs.  fat;  sire  of  Sophie's  Cretesia  Cham- 
pion of  Province  of  Quebec;  sire  of  22  producing 
sons,  four  of  which  have  sired  State  Class  Cham- 
pions. Sons  and  grandsons  of  this  World's  Cham- 
pion sire  for  sale.  If  interested,  please  write 
whether  you  wish  bull  calf  or  a  bull  ready  for  ser- 
vice. Description,  price  and  four-generation  pedi- 
gree on  request. 

Hood  Farm,  Inc.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

p  C-la — Bulls  fit  for  service,  sired  by  tbe 
Tor  Oaie  40  lb.  bull,  Albina  Josie  King; 

also  cows  bred  to  above  bull.  Priced  to  sell.  Write 
for  breeding,  or  better  come  and  see  them. 

C.  SCHRAG,  R.R.  2,  Zurich,  Ont. 
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SILVER   SPRINGS  DAIRY 
FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Offers  at  present  four  selected  young  bulls  at 

exceptional  prices.    Write  us  about  these: 
No.  1— Born  March  16.  1921.    Dam,  Jessie  De 

Kol  Hengerveld,  29.37  lbs.  butter  in  7 

days;  over  20,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  R.O.P. 
No.  2— Born  March  20,  1921.  Dam,  Tilly  Har- 

tog,  R.O.P.,  1920.  17,777.8  lbs.  Again 

running  on  test,  and  has  over  13,000 

lbs.  in  200  days. 
No.  3— Born  April  2.  1921.     Dam,  Violet  Rose 

Pietertje,  R.  O.  P..  1920,  20.132.3  lbs. 

Again  running  on  test,  and  has  12,683 

lbs.  in  208  days. 
No.  4— Born  June  7,  1921.    Dam,  Cloverleaf 

Ormsby  Posch.  R.O.P.,  1920.  21.417.6 

lbs.    Again  on  test,  and  has  nearly 

8.000  lbs  in  138  days. 

Calves  and  prices  guaranteed — 

JOHN  LUMSDEN     Farm  on  Aylmer  Road,  3  miles  from  Ottawa 


Pontiac   Korndyke  Het   Loo — "our  senior 
Sire  of  the  $12,750  Het  Loo  Pietertje — formei 
world's  record  2-year-old. 

18  Rideau  St.  Ottawa, 


Ont. 


H0LSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Two  choice  young  bulls  sired  by  our  37-Ib.  sire,  Pontiac  Jessie's  Butter 
Baron  37291. 

No.  1   Born  February  1921— Dam,  Segis  Alice  41171,  record  25.40,  milk  526 
— 2nd  dam  23.22 — the  two  nearest  dams  average  31.50.    Price  $225. 

No.  2   Born  January  1921 — Dam,  Center  View  Segis  Pet,  41169,  record  22 
lbs.,  a  sister  to  Riverdale  Rose  35.34.    Price  $200. 

These  bulls  are  light  in  color  and  are  ready  for  service. 
For  particulars  write 

M.  McDOWELL,    Woodstock  Shipping  Station. 

OXFORD  CENTRE,  ONTARIO. 


Eriedale  Holstein-Friesians 

Special  Offering — Rattler  Lestrange  Lad 

Sired  by  Lestrange  Sarcastic  Lad  34946,  whose  dam  has  38.06 
lbs:  butter,  and  whose  three  sisters  average  33.67  lbs.  His  dam 
is  a  fine  large  cow,  with  24.07  lbs.  as  a  junior  four-year-old,  and 
will  make  over  30  lbs.  at  next  freshening.    Priced  right. 


H.  A.  SCHWEYER: 


SELKIRK,  ONTARIO 


Three  Thirty -pound  Show  Calves 

HAMILTON  HOUSE  HOLSTEINS 

It  you  want  a  30-lb.  bull  that  is  a  show  bull  as  well,  write  us  regarding  these 
three  referred  to.  Quality  and  pedigree  considered,  we  guarantee  you  cannot 
duplicate  the  price  anywhere  on  the  continent.  We  also  have  lower  record 
bulls,  priced  accordingly,  and  just  at  present  could  spare  a  few  females. 


Orchard  Leigh  Holsteins 

Bull  No.  1 — Born  December  23rd,  1920 — a  good  individual  more  black  than  white.  His  dam  as  a 
jr.  2-yr.-old  made  15.55  lbs.  butter  and  335  lbs.  milk  in  7  days,  and  her  dam  at  3  yrs.  old  made  25.81 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  in  R.O.P.  gave  19,175  lbs.  milk  in  1  year.  Bull  No.  2 — Born  April  4th,  1921 
— a  real  show  calf  mostly  white — his  dam  made  26.70  lbs.  butter  and  661  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  In  R.O.P, 
milk  20,236  lbs.  and  860  lbs.  butter  in  1  year.  She  is  from  the  same  sire  as  Bella  Pontiac  world's  record 
cow.  Both  Bulls  sired  by  our  herd  sire,  Madam  Pauline's  Sir  Aebbekerk,  whose  4  nearest  dams 
average  over  33  lbs.  butter  and  709  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  If  you  want  a  good  herd 
sire  combining  individuality  and  production  write  us;  or  better  still  come  and  inspect 
our  offering. 

JAMES  G.  CURRIE  &  SONS,         Ingersoll,  Ontario 

(Electric  car  stops  at  farm.) 

Record  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

April  show  calf — dam,  Belle  Tinsen  Posch.  30.02  lbs.  of  butter,  591  lbs.  milk  in  7  days; 
122.56  lbs.  butter,  2.387  lbs.  milk  in  30  days.  Sire — a  son  of  Baroness  Madoline,  34.49' 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  and  over  1,120  lbs.  in  one  year.  Another  splendid  youngster,  born 
May  8.  from  Rosebud  Queen  De  Kol.  29.10  lbs.  of  butter,  619  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  Still 
another  calf  is  a  son  of  26.43-lb.  cow,  4-year-old,  and  one  other  is  from  a  23.44-lb.  cow. 
These  calves  are  priced  low  considering  quality,  and  we  can  also  spare  a  number  of  young 
cows  and  heifers. 


ROBERT  ALLINGHAM 


R.  R.  No.  2,  Sarnia,  Ont. 


Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

 WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

Pnr  Snr**'    Hr\lct#»it-»c  of  Ounlitv- °ne  8now  bu"  rea<Jy  for  service,  whose 

rur  oaie.  noisieins  or  V^uaiiiy  dam  and  3ire'3  dam  average30  ibs.  ofbut- 

My  prices  are  very  low  consider- 


Fairmont  Holsteins  f™m8rTl 


D.  B.  TRACY 


COBOURG,  ONT. 


Annandale  $1,000  Holstein  Sires 

The  sons  of  PRINCE  COLANTHUS  ABBEKERK  have  without  doubt  each  been  worth 
$1,000  or  more  to  every  Oxford  County  breeder  who  has  used  one.  The  get  of  no  other  sire 
shows  greater  individuality,  and  few  show  greater  production.  For  depth,  size  and  confor- 
mation use  a  son  of  Prince  Colanthus  Abbekerk.  We  have  several  ready  for  service,  and 
five  others  from  6  to  9  months  of  age.  To  breed  outstand  show  cattle  each  are  worth  a 
thousand,  but  we  are  pricing  them  all  below  $150.    Act  quickly — get  in  now. 

W.  PROUSE,  Annandale  Farm,  TILLSONBURG,  ONT. 
Two  30-lb.  Holstein  Bulls  for  Sale 

Also  omc  lower  record  ones;  all  choice  individuals.    If  you  wantsomething  good  the  price  won't  stop 

you.    Your  chance  to  secure  a  bargain  will  be  improved  by  writing  at  once. 
GEO.  SMITH  (Myrtle  Sta.,  C.  P.  R.,  G.  T.  R.)  R.R.  2.  Pert  Perry  Ontario 


ter  in  7  days;  also  a  number  of  heifers  due  to  freshen  in  February 
ing  quality.    Herd  under  test  for  accreditation. 

 O.  S.  GRIESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1.  Collingwood,  Ont. 

offering:  Bulls  ready  for  service,  good  straight  individcals;  al 
from  tested  dams  and  sired  by  Dutchland  Pontiac  Colantha,  whose  dam 
and  sire's  dam  each  made  a  yearly  world's  reoord.  Priced  to  sell.  Write,  or  better  come  and  take 
your  choice. 

•      Sebringville  or  Stratford  Stations.  P.  S.  ARBOGAST,  R.  2,  Mitchell,  Ont.  

Cloverlea  Dairy  Farms  HolsteinsFyK  unsdP~  iS^S^^^cSS 

bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  buying  elsewhere. 

 FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1.  Collingwood,  Ont. 

SILVER  STREAM  HOLSTEINS 

Special  offering — Four  choice  bulls  fit  for  service  from  dams  with  20,000-lb.  records,  and  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Baroness  Madoline,  a  34-lb.  cow  with  1,122  lbs.  butter  in  1  year.  For  fuller  particulars 
and  price,  write,  or  better,  come  and  see  them.  JACOB  MOGK  &  SON,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

Is  you  want  a  young  bull  priced  moderately  write  us  about  a  28-lb.  calf  which  we  have  ready  for 
ight  service.  He  is  got  by  by  a  32-lb.  son  of  Avon  Pontiac  Echo.  Also  have  a  limited  number  of  females. 


SUNNYBROOK  FARMS 


Phone  Toronto,  Adelaide  3900 


Eglinton,  Ont. 


selectherdnof  REGISTERED  HOLSTEI N-FRI  ESI  AN  CATTLE 

and  have  at  all  times  for  sale  high-class  stock  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Special  offering:  Ready- 
for-service  bull  and  12  heifers  of  breeding  age. 

Bell  Phone  6RJ.  C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Ont. 


-A  March  calf  from  a  29-lb.  cow  with  100  lbs.  milk  a  day.    The  dam  has 
two  30-lb.  full  sisters.    We  have  two  others,  one  born  in  April  from  a 
27-lb.  3-year  old,  and  the  other  12  months  old. 


29-lb.  Holstein  Bull 


J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.R.  5,  Guelph,  Ont. 


20,000  lbs.— Holstein  Bulls— 20,000  lbs.  fsorseXe^ 

of  Cherry  Grove  Meta  Fatorit,  (Milk  1  yr.  24,687  lbs.,  Butter  1,016  lbs.)  and  from  dams  with 
records  up  to  20,734  lbs.  milk  and  947  lbs.  butter  %  fat  3.65.  For  price,  extended  pedigree  and 
full  particulars,  write       R.  HONEY  &  SONS,    Dartford.  Ontario.  

FOR  ONLY  $50.00 

The  only  son,  (2  months  old)  left  of  our  34-lb.  Lakeview  Dutchland  Johanna 
Lad;  (s?e  Xmas  No.  p.  1885)  from  a  real  show  heifer  to  be  tested  at  nextfreshening. 

J.  J.  JOHNSON,  Parkhill,  Ont. 


Quality  Clydesdales  and 
Shorthorns. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  young  men  that 
have  started  breeding  pure-bred  live 
stock  in  Ontario  during  the  past  ten  years, 
few  are  deserving  of  more  credit  than  is 
Stewart  M.  Graham,  breeder  of  Clydesdale 
horses,  and  Shorthorn  cattle,  at  Lindsay, 
Ont.  The  Draft  horse,  during  the  past 
year  or  so,  has  not  been  meeting  with 
the  success  he  should,  but  for  all  this  Mr. 
Graham  has  enjoyed  quite  a  fair  trade 
in  Clydesdales  during  this  time,  and 
attributes  the  business  which  he  has  had, 
entirely  to  the  quality  of  the  horses  which 
he  has  been  selling.  He  also  has  a 
real  quality  offering  in  the  stables  at 
present.  Prominent  among  those  offered 
are  such  individuals  as  Baron"  Favorite, 
No.  21898,  a  nicely  colored  bay  two- 
year-old  of  show  calibre,  got  by  Baron 
Stamp,  (imp.);  and  dam,  the  well-known 
Canadian  Grand  Championship  mare, 
Favorite  Blend.  Baron  Favorite  won 
first  at  Toronto  and  Guelph,  as  a  yearling, 
and  first  and  championship  at  the  West- 
ern Fair,  London,  the  same  year.  Among 
the  females  are  several  outstanding  fillies 
including  a  two-year-old,  got  by  Prince 
of  Meritown,  (imp.)  and  dam  by  the 
good  imported  breeding  horse,  Pioneer. 
This  is  a  thick,  drafty,  filly  with  plenty 
of  breed  character,  and  should  make  a 
real  choice  brood  mare.  Edith,  No.  46560, 
is  also  a  two-year  old  filly,  and  got  by 
Prince  Gartley,  dam  by  Prince  Edward. 
She  too,  is  a  filly  that  shows  plenty  of 
scale,  as  well  as  quality,  being  of  the  sort 
that  every  good  horseman  would  admire. 
There  is  also  in  the  stables,  an  outstanding 
yearling  filly  that  looks  like  developing 
into  a  great  show  mare.    She  is  got  by 


a  son  of  Sir  Gregor,  (imp.)  and  is  from  an 
imported  mare  which  is  got  by  the  noted 
sire  of  winners  Gartley  Challenger, 
(imp).  Together  these  fillies  make  a 
line-up  of  choice  youngsters  which  are 
seldom  to  be  seen  in  a  Canadian  stable 
these  days.  Coming  on  down  to  the 
Shorthorns,  most  of  our  readers  are 
already  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Graham's  herd  was  founded  along  the 
lines  of  dual-purpose  families.  Being  a  son 
of  Charles  Graham,  of  Mardella  farm, 
his  early  experience  with  Shorthorns  was 
among  the  milking  families,  and  running 
true  to  form,  he  has  still  carried  this  out 
in  his  own  herd.  The  present  herd 
sire  in  use  is  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
outstanding  dual-purpose  young  sires 
in  use  in  Canada,  to-day,  and  his  breed- 
ing is  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
name  of  this  sire  is  British  Jeweler. 
He  is  a  richly  colored  two-year-old,  and  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  individuals  ever 
bred  in  the  Otis  herd.  His  four  nearest 
dams  have  R.  O.  P.  records,  which  average 
over  10,000  lbs.  for  the  year,  and  his 
sire,  British  Prince,  (imp)  was  a  winner 
of  his  class  at  Chicago  in  1919,  and 
grand  champion  of  the  Eastern  States 
Fair  Circuit  in  1917.  His  dam,  Blanche 
Jewel,  was  also  a  champion  winner, 
being  awarded  the  junior  championship 
at  Chicago  in  1917.  Mr.  Graham  is  to 
be  complimented  on  his  initiative  in 
bringing  so  important  an  individual  as 
British  Jeweler  cross  the  line.  As  regards 
the  females  to  which  he  is  being  mated, 
there  are  upwards  of  twenty  cows  and 
heifers  of  better  than  average  quality, 
throughout,  and  making  up  such  well- 
known  tribes  as  Lavinia's;  Duchess  of 
Furness;  Crystal  Duchess;  Wild  Dame, 
and    others,   facing    to    Viola,  (irrjp.). 


Among  the  herd  sires  that  appear  on  the 
tops  of  the  pedigrees  of  these  dams  appear 
such  noted  bulls  as  Lord  Iford.  (imp.) 
which  has  for  dam  a  cow  that  produced 
55,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  five  consecutive 
years;  College  Duke,  4th,  with  his  five 
nearest  dams  averaging  9,500  lbs.  of 
milk;  the  Duthie  bred  bull,  Gold  Cup 
(imp.),  and  last,  but  not  least,  Cycely's 
Pride,  which  was  also  an  imported  sire 
of  note.  In  most  instances  these  sires 
have  two  or  more  daughters  which  are 
still  left  in  the  stables,  and  these  are  the 
dams  of  the  young  bulls  which  Mr. 
Graham  is  now  offering.  They  are  a 
choice  lot  of  youngster?,  and  information 
in  detail  will  be  sent  on  request.  The 
demand  for  young  bulls  Mr.  Graham 
states,  has  been  fair,  and  among  recent 
sales  he  mentions  a  well-bred  dark  roan 
calf  which  has  just  been  shipped  to  Albert 
Carty,  a  Nova  Scotia  breeder,  and  also 
another  year-old  calf,  to  A.  E.  White, 
of  Katrine  Station,  Parry  Sound,  Ont. 
He  also  mentions  having  shipped  a 
heifer  to  Thos.  Boutz,  of  Mattawa,  Ont. 

Scotch  Shorthorns  at 
Toronto. 

We  have  received  notice  from  W.  A. 
Dryden,  of  change  of  date  for  the  Combin- 
ation Sale  of  Scotch  Shorthorns  to  be 
held  in  Toronto  in  February,  during  the 
week  in  which  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Dominion  Shorthorn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation is  also  scheduled.  The  sale 
was  first  called  for  the  Third  Wednesday 
in  the  month,  but  it  has  now  been  found 
necessary  to  hold  it  one  day  later,  which 
brings  it  on  Thursday,  February  16th. 
We  are  advised  that  the  consignors  to  this 


sale  are — George  W.  McLaughlin  & 
Son,  Oshawa;  T.  A.  Russell,  Downsview; 
Harry  McGee,  Islington;  Kerr  &  David- 
son, Ashburn;  J.  M.  Guardhouse,  Weston; 
and  Dryden  &  Miller,  Brooklin.  In  all, 
these  breeders  will  contribute  to  the  sale, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  60 
head,  of  which  42  are  females,  and  18, 
young  bulls.  Mr.  Dryden  informs  us 
that  they  have  all  drawn  heavily  from 
the  best  their  herds  afford,  and  that  the 
offering  throughout  in  both  bulls  and 
females  will  be  one  of  the  strongest  ever 
sold  in  Toronto.  Further  particulars 
will  be  given  in  these  columns  in  the  early 
issues  of  February. 


Peart  Bros.  Milking  Short- 
horns. 

In  another  column  of  this  issue  the 
advertisement  of  Peart  Bros.'  milking 
Shorthorns  may  be  seen.  These  breeders 
have  over  thirty  milch  cows  in  their 
herd,  fourteen  of  which  have  been  put 
through  the  R.  O.  P.  test  making  records 
of  from  7,500  to  10,000  lbs.,  testing  4 
per  cent,  fat  and  better.  Every  female 
has  been  bred  and  raised  on  the  place, 
so  it  will  be  seen  that  Peart  Bros,  are 
breeders  and  not  dealers.  The  senior 
herd  sire  is  Nonpareil  Counsel,  a  thick, 
smooth,  deep-bodied  bull  with  wonderful 
quality.  Six  of  his  heifers  have  already 
qualified  in  the  R.  O.  P.  This  bull  is  of 
show  calibre,  as  is  also  the  junior  herd 
sire,  Browndale  Champion.  This  is  an 
exceptionally  typey,  high-quality,  breedy 
individual  that  is  sired  by  Browndale, 
and  out  of  a  heavy-milking  cow.  Peart 
Bros,  are  offering  a  number  of  young  bulls 
of  serviceable  age.    Most  of  these  arc 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


"BRAMPTON  JERSEYS" 

Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited, 
_  either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON  ::  Brampton,  Ontario 

"CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD" 

PICKERING  FARMS,  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada 

Herd  headed  by  Buttercup's  Butter  Lad.  He  sold  for  $3,200  at  the  National  Jersey  Auction  Sale 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  U.S.A.,  when  eight  months  old.  His  sire,  Flora's  Queen's  Raleigh,  is  known 
as  the  "wonder  sire."  For  the  last  three  years  his  get  have  been  undefeated  on  the  American  Show 
Circuit.  His  dam,  Raleigh's  Eminent  Buttercup,  holds  the  world's  milk  records  up  to  60  days. 
She  gave  85.9  lbs.  milk  in  24  hours  under  official  test,  and  averaged  83  lbs.  for  one  week.  She  was 
also  a  champion  in  the  show-ring.  For  combined  type  and  production  she  is  considered- by  many  the 
greatest  cow  the  Jersey  breed  has  yet  produced. 

R.  J.  FLEMING,  92  King  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Woodview  Farm     Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 
JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
Jno.  Pringle,  Prop. 


The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers, 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references. 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseys 


-Herd  headed  by  Br.  Silver  Flyer  (imp.) 
first-prize  two-year-old  and  reserve  cham- 
pion Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars. 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

Rollmnnr  Farm  Torcov  ^norial  We  can  se"  y°u  more  individuality  and  breeding  for 
UCI1II1UI11  r  drill  jersey  Opeildl  your  money  than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
for  years.  Just  a  few  of  our  specials  —  a  15-month  bull  from  almost  a  7000-lb.  2-year-old;  a  13-months 
son  of  a  cow  with  over  8000-lbs.  in  8  months;  a  14-months  calf  from  our  best  winning  show  cow  and 
another.  11-months  calf  from  a  sister  of  a  Thrater  cup-winning  imported  cow.  Write  at  once  ahout  these 
calves  as  well  as  our  offering  in  females     Papple  Bros.  (Stop  27  Hamilton  Radial)  R.R.  No.  1  Cnt. 


Pnp  Cal0 — Jersey  Bull  —  Brampton  Bright 
1  UI  oaie  Sultan  (9445)  (four  years  old).  Sired 
by  Sultannie  Raleigh,  a  grand  champion  at  To- 
ronto and  New  Westminster,  and  a  champion  at 
London.  Son  of  Eminent's  Raleigh  (sire  of  50 
tested  daughters)  and  Eminent's  Lady  Sultanne, 
both  sired  by  Eminent,  the  $10,000  sire  of  85 
tested  daughters,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Imp. 
Golden  Fern's  Lad.  B.  B.  Sultan's  dam:  Bramp- 
ton Bright  Patricia  is  a  daughter  of  \  iolae  Bright 
Prince,  sire  of  over  30  R.O.P.  cows. 
Hazel  burn  Farm,  R.  R.  2,  Aurora,  Ontario 


Bargains   in  AYRSHIRES 

5   bull   calves  3    months  old  out  of  the  best 
strains.    Price  Registered  and  placed  F.  O.  B 
$25  each.    Also  a  pair  of  extra  well 
grown  heifers  12  months  old  at 
$75.00  each,      Write  for 
further  particulars. 

J.  B.  ROSS,       Meaclowvale,  Ontario 

Streetsville  Telephone  and  Shipping  Station. 


"HlPr-II  A1MTV'   AVR<sHIRF<?-A   herd  of  50   head  of  large,  deep-bodied 
111 VJA  1  U      ft  I  I\^niI\liJ  heavjtmilkingcows,  with  well-balanced  udders 

and  large  teats.  All  with  R.  O.  P.  records  completed  or  now  on  test.  Three  good  bulls  now  ready 
for  service.    Wrife  for  extended  pedigrees. 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Ayer's  Cliff,  Que. 


LINCOLNS  and  ROMNEYS 

Lincoln  rams  for  sale  from  the  great  breeding  and  show  ram,  Wrights  236, 
twice  winner  of  the  American  Sheep  Breeders'  prize  at  Chicago,  all  * 
breeds  competing.    We  can-also  spare  a  few  Lincoln  ewes. 
Can  meet  any  request  for  high-class  Romneys 
imported  or  Canadian-bred. 
J.  H.  PATRICK  &  SON,  -  -  Ilderton,  Ontario 


Choice  Oxfords  for  Sale 

Ram  lambs,  ewes  and  ewe  lambs.  These  sheep 
have  showyard  type,  and  are  sired  by  high-class 
rams,  Heythrop  42  (imp.)  and  McKerrow  & 
Sons'  4437.  Priced  consistent  with  the  times, 
and  absolute  satisfaction  assured. 

W.  T.  TILT.  R.  R.  NO.  6 

Brampton  Ontario 

OXFORD  DOWN  EWES 

We  have  a  few  good  ewes  due  last  of  March 
:n   lamb  to  our  monster  Stock   Ram  at  very 
reasonable  prices.       JOHN  M.  ROSS 
OXFORD  COUNTY,  EMBRO,  ONT. 


ROSEDALE  STOCK  FARM 

If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  Durocs,  both  in 
regard  type,  and  quality,  I  can  supply  you  at  re- 
duced prices  to  meet  present  market  values.  My 
herd  is  now  a  selected  lot  of  real  bacon  typed  in- 
dividuals. The  present  markets  and  packers  demand 
bacon  hogs  and  I  have  been  breeding  my  Durocs 
along  these  lines  for  five  years,  and  now  I  can 
supply  you  with  the  right  type  that  will  bring  the 
highest  prices.  If  in  need  of  young  stock,  or  bred 
sov,8,  it  will  pay  you  to  visit  my  herd,  or  if  unable, 
to  get  my  prices  and  description,  I  sell  and  ship 
my  Durocs  on  approval,  and  they  always  satisfy. 
Correspondence  a  pleasure. 

WALTER  R.  CAMPBELL,         Lobo,  Ontario 


When  writing  please  mention  Advocate. 


NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  and  SHORTHORNS 

For  quick  6ale — 2  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  sired  by  Primrose  Duke 
107542;  females,  all  ages,  roan  and  reds.  20  sows  from  3  mos.  to  10  mos.  old — some  are  bred  for  March 
and  April  farrowing.    Prices  right.  Long  Distance  Phone. 

A.  A.  COLWILL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 


Chester  White  and 
Poland  -  China  Swine 

Choice  young  stock  at  moderate  prices.  Leading 
winners  at  the  best  shows. 

GEO.  G.  GOULD,  Essex,  Ontario 


English  Large  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
or  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female. 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Lynnore  Stock  Farm,  Brantford. 

F.  W.  Cockshutt 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  all  ages.    English,  Canadian  and  American  strains. 
Can  supply  pairs  not  akin. 
G.  L.  SMITH,  Sanford  Farm  MEADOW  VALE,  ONTARIO 


Vineyard  Yorkshires 

I  have  at  present  a  limited  number  of  bred 
sows.  Several  were  winners  at  Toronto  and 
London — They  are  of  my  own  breeding,  and 
priced  right.  Also  have  a  couple  of  choice  litters 
and  several  young  boars. 

Arthur  Welstead,  St.  Catherines,  Ontario. 


Bone  Spavin^ 

No  matter  how  old  the  case,    how  lame  tVo  ^ 

«  horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try      «-  a*  % 

k  Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ring-  V  vi^ij^a 

m  bone  Paste,  S2.00  a  Bottle.  WMH 

H  One  application  usually  enough.  In.    \S*ag£$3f  J 

I  tended  only  lor  established  cases  of  \g*SfiJKxJ 

I  Bone  Spavin.  1*  n^bone  and  Sidebone.  iIsjSsfM 

■  Money  back  i(  it  (ails.     Write  tor     R  J|l 

■  Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  Vet-  ■ 

■  erinary  Adviser,  it  is  free. 

Fleming  Bros..  75  Church  St,  Toronto  rstm 


INVERUGIE  TAMWORTHS 

Raise  the  kind  of  bacon  England  wants.    Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow;  big  type  boars, 

ages;  pairs  not  akin;  100  to  choose  from. 
LESLIE  HAPPEN   Box  264  -  -  Sunde  land,  Ontario 


PATENT    SOLICITORS  Fetherstonhaugh 
&  Co.  The  old-established  6rm.  Patents 
everywhere.    Head  Office:    Royal  Bank 
Buildings.   Toronto.    Ottawa  Office:  5 
Elgin   Street.    Offices  throughout  Canada. 
Booklet  free. 


Yorkshires  for  Sale 

Grasmere  Yorkshires — I  have  some  splendid  young 
boars  and  a  few  sows  for  sale  (Cinderella  strain). 

F.  M.  CHAPMAN,  R.R.  No.  1,  Pickering,  Ont- 


from  cows  that  have  qualified  in  the  R.  O. 
P.  Breeders  wishing  to  secure  a  herd 
sire  that  combines  milk  and  beef  might 
.  advisedly  get  in  touch  with  Peart  Bros., 
of  Caledonia.  Their  breeding  stock  is  of 
excellent  size  and  shows  splendid  quality 
and  breed  character. 


Fairview  Shorthorns  and 
Clydesdales. 

Of  the  numerous  Scotch  families  of 
Shorthorn  cattle,  we,  in  Canada,  are  in 
the  habit  of  looking  upon  as  choice,  none 
have  been  more  favorably  received  than 
the  tribe  known  as  Augustas.  While 
there  are  scores  of  breeders  in  Ontario 
and  elsewhere  who  have  a  number  of 
individuals  in  their  herd  respresenting 
this  family,  probably  none  are  more 
fortunate  in  owning  so  many  good  ones, 
as  do  Robert  Duff  &  Son,  of  Myrtle,  Ont. 
During  the  past  several  years  Messrs. 
Duff  &  Son  have  not  only  raised  an 
Augusta  bull,  which  has  topped  the  public 
sales  of  Canadian-bred  bulls  during  this 
time,  but  a  number  of  heifers  also  of  the 
same  family,  have  made  record  averages 
at  several  of  the  United  States  sales. 
In  each  instance,  too,  these  record-price 
entries  were  all  sired  by  the  Duff  former 
herd  sire,  Royalist,  and  visiting  the  farm 
recently,  while  we  found  Royalist  re- 
placed by  another  sire  of  apparent  equal 
merit,  all  of  the  1920  bull  calves  were 
sired  by  the  older  sire.  One  February 
calf,  in  particular,  which  was  got  by 
Royalist,  and  third  dam,  Augusta  Queen, 
{imp.)  is  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best 
calves  raised  on  the  farm  in  the  past  year, 
and  should  now  be  going  out  to  some 
good  herd.  Several  more  young  bulls 
from  the  same  sire,  are  also  nearing  the 
twelve  months  age,  and  among  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  sires  in  their  pedigrees, 
appear  such  sires  as  the  Duthie-bred 
Missie  bull,  Primrose  Monarch,  Lord 
Victor,  Master  Lavender,  etc.  Each  of 
these  youngsters  have  the  advantage 
of  having  big,  deep,  well-proportioned 
cows  for  their  dams,  and  cows  whose 
offspring  have  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
featured  one  or  more  sale  rings  during 
the  past  five  years.  As  there  are  also 
quite  a  number  of  splendid  one  or  two- 
year  old  heifers  in  the  stable,  mostly 
all  of  which  are  of  Augusta  breeding, 
and  a  number  of  which  are  for  sale,  we 
'might  say  that  these  are  bred  to  the  20- 
months-old  bull,  Leading  Light,  a  Mary 
Anne  of  Lancaster-bred  son  of  the  good 
breeding  bull,  Secret  Light.  This  bull 
which  on  the  sires  side  is  a  grandson  of 
Archer's  Hope,  has  proven  himself  a 
sure  breeder,  and  as  other  arrangements 
are  now  under  way  for  the  bringing  in 
of  another  sire,  the  son  of  Secret  Light  is 
also  included  in  the  sales  list.  With 
the  sons  of  Royalist,  he  hiakes  up  one  of 
the  strongest  offerings  advertised  in 
some  time  by  Messrs.  Duff  &  Son. 
Although  space  for  the  present  is  some- 
what limited,  we  would  like  to  refer 
briefly  to  Clydesdales  which  are  now  in 
the  Fairmont  stables,  and  which  are  at 
all  times  one  of  the  special  features  of  the 
establishment.  At  the  recent  Guelph 
show;  especially  in  the  mare  section,  the 
Duff  entries  were  numbered  among  the 
largest  winnings  for  any  one  exhibitor, 
and  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
at  Toronto  last  September,  as  well  as  at 
London,  the  week  following,  their  entries 
in  mares  were  by  far  the  most  successful 
in  awards  when  compared  with  those  of 
any  other  one  exhibitor.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  only,  show  mares  are  still 
in  the  stables,  and  as  will  be  noted  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  this  issue,  nearly 
all  are  included  in  the  present  sale's 
offering.  Information  regarding  both 
the  Shorthorns  and  Clydesdales  will 
gladly  be  furnished  on  request  at  all  times. 


Alloway  Lodge  Doddies 
and  Sou thd owns. 

The  quality  of  Alloway  Lodge  stock 
is  known  far  and  near.  Entries  at  the 
larger  shows  are  always  successful  in 
carrying  off  a  large  portion  of  the  prize 
money,  and  breeding  stock  purchased 
at  this  farm  invariably  gives  results.  The 
Aberdeen-Angus  herd  is  headed  by  Queen's 
Edward,  the  grand  champion  bull  at 
Toronto  last  year.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
bulls  of  the  breed  in  the  country.  He  has 
size,  wonderful  smoothness  and  quality. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  showing  in 
great  bloom,  and  his  skin  is  of  kid-glove 
quality.  It  is  seldom  that  an  animal 
of  his  age  is  as  smooth  over  the  hooks 
and  finishes  as  nicely  at  the  pins,    He  was 


sire  of  the  junior  champion  at  the  Western 
Fair  last  fall,  and  his  present  crop  of 
calves  are  coming  on  exceptionally  well. 
The  junior  herd  sire  is  Idealist  of  Mais- 
more,  a  bull  bred  by  J.  J.  Cridlan,  of 
Maismore,  Scotland.  This  is  a  great 
bodied  bull  with  smoothness  throughout. 
A  number  of  his  progeny  are  now  in  the 
calf  herd  and  they  are  a  promising  lot. 
Recently  Colonel  'Robert  McEwen  and 
Howard  Fraleigh  purchased  a  three-year- 
old  herd  sire  from  H.  H.  Atherton,  of 
Illinois.  This  bull,  Blackcap  Kilohana, 
is  a  Blackcap  Blackbird,  being  sired  by 
Black  Alberta  Ito,  and  out  of  Lady 
Blackcap  2nd.  This  bull  just  in  breeding 
condition  stood  fifth  in  a  class  of  twelve 
at -the  Chicago  International  last  year, 
and  he  has  been  a  consistent  winner  from 
the  time  he  was  a  junior  calf.  Mated 
to  the  daughters  of  Queen's  Edward 
or  Idealist  of  Maismore,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  progeny  will  be  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  breed  type  and 
quality.  Anyone  wishing  young  herd 
sires  should  visit  Alloway  Lodge,  the 
home  of  Col.  Robert  McEwen,  London. 
There^-is  an  eleven-months-old  bull,  by. 
Edgar  of  Dalmeny,  which  was  the  sire  of 
the  Royal  and  Highland  champion. 
This  calf  is  out  of  a  Blackbird  cow  and  is 
a  right  good  breeding  proposition.  There 
are  three  bull  calves  by  Idealist  of  Mais- 
more [that  are'  now  ready  for  service. 
They  are  the  kind  that  should  leave  good 
breeding  stock  or  feeders.  Among  the 
breeding  females  are  fifteen  mature  cows 
of  the  thick,  low-set,  sappy  kind,  ant! 
there  are  eight  choice  heifers  ready  to 
breed.  These  are  a  very  promising  Tot 
and  are  in  splendid  breeding  condition. 
The  principal  families  represented  are 
the  Pride,  Erica,  Blackbird  and  Zara. 

The  Southdowns  from  Alloway  Lodge 
have  been  consistent  winners  in  both 
Canadian  and  American  show-rings  for 
many  years.  After  seeing  the  forty 
breeding  ewes  one  does  not  wonder  at  this. 
They  are  as  uniform  a  lot  as  the  writer 
has  ever  seen  in  a  flock  of  any  other  breed 
of  like  size.  These  are  bred  to  the  im- 
ported ram  which  was  first  and  champion 
at  Toronto  in  1921.  In  another  pen  was 
a  splendid  lot  of  ewe  lambs,  and  in  still 
another  were  a  number  of  choice  young  : 
rams,  a  number  of  which  will  make  show 
propositions  this  coming  fall.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Colonel  McEwen 
showed  a  car  lot  of  Southdowns  at  the 
Chicago  International.  In  the  open 
class  for  native  lambs  second  prize  was 
obtained  in  a  class  of  seven  car  lots. 
Then  when  it  came  to  packers'  specials, 
which  called  for  the  best  car  lot  of  native 
lambs  under  90  lbs.,  the  Ontario  lot 
secured  both  the  Swift  &  Company  ; 
and  Wilson  &  Company's  specials,  thus 
indicating  the  size  and  quality  of  lamb 
which  the  packers  preferred.  If  looking 
for  breeding  Angus  or  Southdowns,  write 
Colonel  Robert  McEwen,  Alloway  Lodge 
Stock  Farm,  R:  R.  No.  4,  London,  Ont. 


Yorkshires  Sell  Well  at 
Thorndale. 

The  auction  sale  of  Shorthorns  and 
Yorkshires  at  the  farm  of  James  Cunning- 
ham, Thorndale,  on  January  11,  gave 
breeders  an  opportunity  of  securing  some" 
good  stock.  The  Yorkshire  sows,  due 
to  farrow  in  March,  sold  very  well, 
bringing  from  $50  to  $55  apiece.  Most 
of  them  were  smooth  and  typey  and 
showing  a  good  deal  of  quality.  The 
three-months-old  sows  sold  at  from  $10 
to  $18,  and  males  of  the  same  age  went 
at  $7  to  $13.  A  number  of  splendid 
young  Shorthorn  heifers  and  bulls  were 
offered,  but  the  public  did  not  seem  to 
appreciate  either  their  breeding  or  quality, 
and  some  of  them  went  at  little  more  than 
beef  prices.  The  most  of  the  offering 
were  well  grown,  of  square,  blocky, 
low-set  type,  and  out  of  dams  that  had 
given  a  good  account  of  themselves  at 
the  pail.  It  was  truly  bargain  day  for 
those  who  purchased  the  Shorthorns. 


"School"  Omitted. 

Owing  to  demands  upon"space  we  have 
been  obliged  to  omit  the  School  Depart- 
ment from  this  issue.  It  will  appear 
in  future  issues,  however,  and  we  shall 
endeavor  to  make  amends  for  this  one 
omission. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

We  cannot  get  along  without  "Tl 
Farmer's  Advocate." 

George  IIolme->. 

Kent  Co.,  Ontario. 


February  2,  1922 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Canadian  Mills  Using  the 
Canadian  Clip. 

The  accompanying  paragraphs,  from 
the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Grow- 
ers should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian 
Sheep  men.  Due  to  careful  grading  and 
co-operative  marketing  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  have  come  to  realize  that 
the  Canadian  product  can  be  used  to 
advantage,  although  some  grades  are 
more  difficult  to  dispose  of  than  others: 

"The  fairly  large  quantities  of  the  lower 
grades  of  Canadian  fleece  wools  have  been 
the  hardest  to  move  throughout  the  past 
season.  These  have  been  .in  greater  de- 
mand, however,  during  the  last  two  months 
of  1921  with  the  result  that  the  last  of  the 
Ontario  consignment  has  recently  been 
placed.  Full  details,  therefore,  of  the 
disposal  of  all  Ontario  grades,  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  O.  S.  B.  A.  and  we 
understand  they  are  working  on  final 
statements  to  some  4,000  Ontario  shippers. 
It  is  anticipated  that  all  statements 
accompanied  with  final  settlement  cheques 
will  be  mailed  to  all  shippers  during  the 
latter  part  of  January  and  the  first  week 
in  February.  As  to  prices  realized,  we 
fully  believe  that  they  will  be  found  most 
favorable  when  considered  in  the  right 
of  general  wool  marketing  conditions. 

"Our  market  for  1921  was  essentially 
a  Canadian  proposition  with  some  de- 
mand, as  well  as  a  brighter  prospect 
on  the  English  market.  Canadian  mills 
though  have  responded  very  readily  to  the 
effort  to  sell  them  Canadian  wool  and 
we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
out  of  approximately  4,000,000  pounds 
consigned  during  the  past  season,  there 
now  remains  only  200,000  pounds  to 
dispose  of  — practically  every  pound  of  it 
had  gone  to  the  Canadian  trade.  Hence, 
we  are  not  worrying  particularly  over 
what  the  Americans  are  likely  to  do  in 
1922  in  the  matter  of  a  tariff.  A  home 
market  is,  and  should  be,  the  best  and 
most  desired. 

"Information  to  hand  from  various 
places  would  indicate  that  there  is  still 
a  good  deal  of  wool  in  the  hands  of  Ontario 
farmers.  The  present  is  a  good  time 
to  move  this  accumulation  before  there  is 
another  fairly  heavy  clip  pressing  for 
sale.  '  Furthermore,  the  market  has 
recently  strengthened  to  some  extent 
and,  therefore,  very  good  prices  can  be 
assured.  The  demand  for  good  clean 
Ontario  wool  is  active  and  there  should 
undoubtedly  be  a  fairly  ready  and  early 
disposal  effected  on  all  shipments  coming 
forward  at  once.  We  would  be  pleased, 
therefore,  if  you  would  urge  any  farmers 
you  may  happen  to  know  who  are  holding 
their  wool,  to  ship  it  to  Weston  as  soon  as 
they  possibly  can." 


Through  the  courtesy  of  F  L.  Hough- 
ton, Secretary,  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America,  a  copy  of  Volume 
45  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Herd  Book 
has  been  received  at  this  office.  This 
Volume  contains  the  pedigrees  of  Hol- 
steins  registered  from  August  20,  1920, 
to  January  1,  1921.  It  is  a  volume  of 
over  1,200  pages,  with  the  pedigree 
numbers  of  bulls  running  from  315701 
to  329800,  and  of  cows  from  597501 
to  629400.  Names  of  the  members 
and  officers  of  the  Association  -  are  also 
given. 


Not  Their  Fault — A  pillar  of  the  colored 
church,  Alexander  Jackson,  was  entertain- 
ing at  dinner  the  pastor  and  some  of  the 
prominent  members.  After  grace  Alex- 
ander began  to  carve  the  chicken,  and 
the  pastor  waxed  facetious. 

"Brudder  Jackson,"  he  asked  smilingly, 
"do  de  white  folks  round  you  keep 
chickens?" 

Alexander  pried  loose  a  wing.  "No 
sah",  he  responded,  "dey  do  not;  but 
they  suttinly  tries  hard  enough  to.' 


A  Valuable  Gift. 

Editor  The  Farmer's  Advocate: 
This  new  name  I  am  sending 
is  my  oldest  son's.  He  is  married, 
has  left  my  home  and  got  a  farm 
of  his  own.  I  have  taken  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate"  for  a  number 
of  years  and  like  it  fine.  It  keeps 
getting  better  all  the  time.  The 
Christmas  Number  alone  is  worth 
the  subscription  price,  so  I  thought 
I  would  take  advantage  of  your 
special  offer  and  send  a  new  name. 

W.  G.  Tummixs. 
Dundas  Co.,  Ontario. 


"GALT" 

Galvanized  Steel  Shingles 

The  "GALT"  Shingle  locks  together  in  such 
a  way  that  there  is  no  weak  point  in  its 
entire  construction,  and  it  is  ornamental  as 
well.  It  is,  therefore,  the  Ideal  Shingle  for 
Dwellings,  Churches,  Schools,  Public  Build- 
ings, Barns,  etc. 

We  also  manufacture 

Corrugated  Sheets  Barn  Ventilators 

Silo  Roofs  Barn  Roof  Lights 

THE  GALT  ART  METAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Gait,  Ontario 


To  Every  man  who  is 
building  or  remodelling 
his  barn 


THIS   BT  Barn  Book  shows  you  how  to  build 
your  barn  from  start  to  finish,  tells  how  to 
make  the  foundations;  how  to  lay  the  cement 
floors  and  how  to  build  the  walls;  how  the  cattle- 
stands  can  be  made  so  they  will  not  be  cold;  shows  the 
best  and  most  economical  methods  of  laying  out  the 
floor  space  and  putting  in  the  stabling;  shows  right 
and  wrong  ways  to  remodel  an  old  barn;  shows  how  to 
ventilate  barn  and  build  cupolas  for  the  roof.    It  tells 
how  to  frame  the  barn  by  a  method  that  saves  half  the  cost  of 
the  old  way;  shows  how  two  men  and  a  team  can  hoist  the  bents 
to  position.    You  can  build  or  remodel  your  barn  yourself  with 
this  book  to  help,  because  every  point  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
full-page  photographs  and  blue  print  working  plans. 

Thisfnew  352-page  book 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  book  on  barn  building  ever  published  in  Canada.  It 
contains  over  125  views  of  modern  barns.  Photographs  of  up-to-date  barns  were  obtained  in  all 
parts  of  this  country,  and  have  been  reproduced  with  full-page  and  double-page  cuts,  which  show 
clearly  every  detail  of  construction.  There  are  useful  tables,  showing  the  best  measurement  for 
mangers,  gutters,  cattle-stands  and  passages,  costs  of  cement  work,  best  sizes  for  doors  and  windows 
amount  of  ventilation  for  different  kinds  of  stock,  capacities  of  silos,  capacities  of  mows.  There 
are  also  working  plans  for  14  different  barns  and  exterior  views  of  the  completed  barns.  Best  con- 
struction for  Hog  House  is  fully  illustrated. 

BJ  £^vanized  Steel  Stalls,  Steel  Horse  Stable  Fittings,  Steel  Cow  Pens,  Calf  Pens,  Steer 
i'ens,  Bull  Pens,  Manure  and  Feed  Carriers,  and  Water  Bowls  are  shown  in  actual  use  in  many 
barns.    Complete  specifications  for  stable  equipment  which  are  useful  in  getting  proper  quota- 
tions from  manufacturers.    This  book  is  printed  in  colors  and  is  bound  with  hard  covers.  It 
is  not  a  mere  catalogue.    It  is  a  work  of  reference  which  you 
will  prize  and  keep  for  years.    It  is  considered  authorative  on 
the  subject  of  stable  and  barn^construction     A  copy  cf  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  who  is  thinking  of  building  or 
remodelling  a  stable  or  who  is  going  to  put  in  the  Sanitary  Steel 
Stable  Equipment. 

MAIL  COUPON 

Thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  in  obtaining  information,  plans  and 
photographs  for  this  book,  and  in  printing  it. 

•  i  X5?  we  offer  ic  witho"t  charge  to  any  man  who  will  write  and  state  if  he 
is  building  or  remodelling  this  year,  when  he  expects  to  start  the  work  and 
the  number  of  head  of  stock  he  keeps.  If  vou  are  building  cr  remodelling 
next  year,  or  later,  you  will  receive  the  Barn  Construction  Section  of  the 
Book;  tins  is  the  part  which  will  interest  you  most  until  you  are  ready  to 
o  ahead.    It  is  a  neatly  bound  booklet  of  80  pages. 

Sl™Pjy  fill  in  the  blanks  of  the  coupon,  and  you  will  receive  the  Barn 

T-u     •  4  mail-    ^  ou  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way. 

The  high  cost  of  printing  the  book  has  forced  us" to  limit  the  quantity. 
Make  sure  of  your  copy  by  sending  for  it  to-day. 

Beatty  Bros.,  Limited  S  Fergus,  Ont. 


i 

1 

© 

I 


frff  corprN 
BEATTY.  BROS.,' LIMITED,  Dept.  K331,  Fergus,  Ont. 

Gentlemen:? Send  me  yonr  new  352'page  Barn  Book,  with- 
out charge  or  obligation.  I  have  filled  in  the  blanks  below. 

Are  you  thinking  of  building  a  barn?  

If  not.  are  you  going  to  remodel?  

When  will  you  start?  

Mow  many  cows,  horse 


I 


or  young  stock  will  you  keep?  

Equipment 


Put  an  X  after  the  kind  of  Sanitary  StaW 
you  are  interested  in. 

(Steel  Stalls  )    Steel  Horse  Stable  Fittings 

(Manure  Carrier  )    Water  Bowls  

(Hay  Carrier  ) 

Your  Name  

p-  9   I'rov  

Township  Lot  Concession... 


I 

 >  • 
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M 

COSTS  YOU 
NOTHING 

You've  got  lots 
of  work  for  it  to 
do  this  season. 
At  present  prices 
aGilson  will  soon 
pay  for  itself  — 
Rive  you  a  feel- 
ing of  independ- 
ence —  save  you 


hours  of  back-breaking  work.  There's 
a  size  to  suit  your  needs — to  run  every- 
thing from  churn  to  pump,  grinder  to 
wood-saw.    You  can  buy  now  at  rock- 

bottom  prices  on  ournow  easy  payment  plan.  KUKE 
TKIAL.  AH  our  "Wizard"  engines  are  magneto* 
equipped  (easy  to  start),  throttle-governed.  l.un  on 
clieitp  kerosent.  Big  surplus  of  power.  S  'd  now 
tor  pictures,  literature  ami  direut-lrom-tactory  prices 

i^9.  YORK  ST. 
OUELPH,  Of-n 


GILSOH  MFG  c^ 


The  Double 
Track  Route 

BETWEEN  MONTREAL. 
TORONTO,  DETROIT 
AND  CHICAGO 

Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains  anc 
Parlor  Cars  on  principal  day  trains. 

Full  information  from  any  Grand 
Trunk  Ticket  Agents  or  C.  E.  Hornin% 
District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto. 


Farm  Labor 

Farmers  requiring  help  for  the  spring  sea- 
son, or  year  1922,  are  requested  to 
apply  at  once  to 

H.  A.  MACDONELL 

Director  of  Colonization 
Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO 

Applicants  should  state  whether  they  re- 
quire experienced  or  inexperienced  single 
men;  or  experienced  married  men  with  or 
without  families;  length  of  time  services 
will  be  required  and  rate  of  wages.  Appli- 
cations will  be  filled  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  received — pref- 
erence given  yearly  engagements. 

The  information  is  required  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible,  so  that  ample  time  may  be 
given  our  Emigration  Officers  in  the  Old 
Land  to  secure  the  very  best  farm  hands 
available. 

By  authority  of  the 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY 

Minister  of  Agriculture. 


BURLINGTON 

"CABLE 

BAND" 

SILO 

Write  For 
Illustrated 
•  Folder 

THE  NICHOLSON 
LUMBER  CO.  Ltd. 
BURLINGTON.  ONT. 


SEED  WANTED 

We  are  buyers  of  White  or  Yellow  Blossom 
Sweet  Clover,  Alsike,  Red  Clover  and  Timothy. 
Send  samples,  and  we  will  try  and  trade. 

TODD  &  COOK 
Seed  Merchants  Stouffville,  Ontaiio 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 

Be  an  expert  wrestler.  Learn  at  home  by  mail. 
Wonderful  les3ons  or  >nari:at;>  r<- ;j  r  id's  champ  iooB 
Farmer  Burns  and  Frank  Potch.  Free  book 

tells  you  how.  Secret  holds,  blocks  and  tricks  re- 
vealed. Don'tdelay.  Ke  stronir.  healthy.  Fondle 
biff  men  wirli  ease  Write  for  free  ho<.fc .  State  axe. 

Fanner  Sura*  792^7-  E*chaiijeS!dg..QmahaJnb. 


Dominion  Linoleum 

Promotes  Home  Comfort 

What  a  picture  of  comfort  and  charming  freshness,  a  room 
with  Linoleum-covered  floor  presents?  When  you  enter,  its 
harmonious  atmosphere  proclaims  the  many  advantages  of 
Linoleum. 

Happy,  contented  faces — the  result  of  lightened  labour.  For 
Linoleum  is  so  easy  to  clean  and  keep  clean ;  it  reduces  the 
work  to  a  minimum. 

You  will  be  agreeably  pleased  with  the  variety  of  attractive 
designs  in  Linoleum.  It  is  possible  to  match  any  shade  in 
draperies  or  wallpaper. 

When  you  come  to  consider  the  low  cost  of  Linoleum  and 
its  remarkable  wearing  qualities— it  is  little  wonder  that  this 
attractive  floor-covering  is  finding  its  way  into  thousands  of 
Canadian  homes.  Choose  it  for  any  floor  you  wish  to  cover. 


Linoleum  Rugs 

possess  all  the  advantages  of 
Linoleum.  They  require  no 
tacking,  can  be  easily  moved 
about.  Many  attractive  de- 
signs. Look  for  the  strong 
canvas  back  before  buying. 


Qood  Stores  Everywhere 
Sell  Dominion  Linoleums, 
Oilcloths  and  Feltol. 


CONCRETE  FOR  SMALL  JOBS 

Such  as  foundations,  culverts,  barn  walls  and  cellars,  can  now  be 
mixed  at  one-quarter  the  cost,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  cement 
can  be  saved.  Thousands  of  farmers  now  own  a  Concrete 
Mixer,  a  real  necessity  on  every  farm  where  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  or  repaired. 

The  London  Gem  Concrete  Mixer  is  our  latest  engineering 
triumph.  It  solves  the  problem  of  mixing  concrete  on  small  jobs. 
It  can  be  operated  by  one  man.  Can  be  run  by  hand  or  con- 
nected to  a  gasoline  engine  or  any  kind  of  power.  It  is  well 
built,  has  practically  no  parts  to  wear  out,  and  will  save  the  price 
of  itself  in  ten  days'  use.  Sold  direct  to  the  farmers,  saving 
them  commission  or  middlemen's  profit.  Prices  and  particulars 
sent  on  request.    Ask  for  pamphlet  G. 

LONDON  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO.,  LIMITED  LONDON,  CANADA,  DEPT.  B 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Concrete  Machinery. 


Beautiful  Reversible  Rugs 

HAND  WOVEN  IN  ORIENTAL  EFFECTS 

Made  from  old  worn  carpets.    Carriage  paid  one  way 
on  country  orders.    Quality  of  work  the 
best.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Phone  Gerrard  7694,  or  write  for  Price  List. 

Veteran  Rug  Weaving  Company 

50  Jones  Avenue,  TORONTO 


TURN  YOUR  ODD  HOURS  INTO  MONEY  by  securing  new  subscribers  to 
THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE 

At  the  new  low  rates  you  should  be  able  to  secure  the  subscriptions  of  all  the  farmers  near  you  who 
are  not  at  present  taking  the  paper.      Write  to  us  for  full  information. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LIMITED,    LONDON,  CANADA 


YOU   MUST   KEEP  A 

Record  of  Your 
Bonds 

It  is  essential  that  you  have  a  con- 
stant record  before  you  of  these  se- 
curities that  you  hold.  The  number 
of  your  bonds,  the  date  interest  is 
due,  the  maturity  dates,  etc.  To 
assist  you,  we  have  ready  for  dis- 
tribution a  leather-covered  bound 
register,  just  the  thing  to  keep  an 
accurate  check  on  your  holdings. 
We  will  mail  you  one  upon  request. 

Mackay  &  Mackay 

GOVERNMENT  AND 
MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

C.P.R.Building  TORONTO 


PATENTS 

EGERTON  R.  CASE, 
10  Adelaide  East 


Canadian  Foreign. 
Booklets  Free.  . 

M.  C.  I.  P.  A.  Lond 
TORONTO 
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EDITORIAL. 


Agriculture  is  loosely  organized.  What  is  needed 
now  is  more  co-ordination. 


A  little  annual  pruning  of  the  orchard  is  better  than 
a  periodical  butchering  of  the  trees. 


Dairy  cows  and  hogs,  in  the  right  proportion  and 
properly  handled,  are  grand  mortgage  lifters. 


International  confidence,  the  basis  of  world  trade, 
M  ill  never  grow  in  the  presence  of  ammunition.  ^ 


Many  farms  would  produce  alfalfa  if  they  were  made 
tenantable  by  annually  sowing  alfalfa  with  other  grass 
•seeds. 


An  advanced  registry  for  swine  would  pick  out  the 
best  breeds  for  bacon  production  and  the  best  strains 
■within  the  breeds. 


Eastern  Canada  agriculture  is  stable  and,  on  the 
■w  hole,  progressive,  but  it  lacks  the  optimism  which  has 
•carried  the  West  through  many  a  trying  period. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  that  young  apple  trees 
should  not  be  pruned  heavily  if  one  desires  them  to 
bear  at  an  early  age.  The  wait  for  fruit  is  long  enough 
at  the  best. 


This  has  not  been  an  easy  winter  on  the  fall  wheat. 
1.ast  winter  was  not  the  kind  that  promises  good  results, 
but  the  outcome  was  satisfactory.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  entertain  fear  or  doubt  regarding  the  stand. 


It  is  estimated  that  fires  destroyed  1,000  square 
miles  of  forest  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  last  year. 
The  property  loss  is  put  at  $10,000,000.  One  tree  will 
make  a  million  matches,  and  one  match  will  start  a 
blaze  that  will  destroy  a  million  trees. 


If  Great  Britain  continues  to  admit  store  cattle  from 
the  Irish  Free  State,  surely  those  from  Canada  will  be 
accepted.  The  disease  bogey  has  been  buried.  It  is 
now  a  matter  of  Imperial  policy  in  the  interpretation  of 
which  Canada  should  receive  as  generous  consideration 
as  the  new  Jrish  Dominion. 


One  thousand  men  have  been  settling  international 
disputes  in  Washington;  but  they  have  been  doing  it 
with  pen  and  tongue,  and  there  has  not  been  a  single 
casualty.  It  took  30,000,000  men  four  and  one  half 
years  to  settle  a  dispute  that  arose  in  Europe,  and  it 
cost  the  lives  of  10,000,000  human  beings. 


The  Provincial  Government  should  not  neglect  to 
provide  for  ah  investigation  of  modern  harvesting 
methods  with  a  view  to  furnishing  information  on 
storing  hay  and  grain,  so  they  will  not  burn  up  and 
destroy  the  barn  that  covers  them.  Barn  fires  are 
altogether  too  numerous  during  August,  September  and 
October.  There  is  a  hidden  reason  somewhere,  and  it 
should  be  dug  out. 


A  greater  extension  of  credit  to  agriculturists  in 
U.  S.  A.  was  suggested  at  the  farm  conference  at  Washing- 
ton as  one  of  the  means  whereby  the  condition  of  the 
industry'  in  that  country  might  be  improved.  Farmers 
should  have  facilities  of  this  kind,  but  that  will  not 
solve  the  problem.  Unless  current  interest  and  a  lfttle 
more  can  be  made  through  the  use  of  a  loan,  it  will 
profit  a  farmer  very  little  to  borrow.  The  industry 
must  first  pay  dividends. 


Tragedies  of  the  Show  Ring. 

Every  show-ring  has  its  tragedies  and  near  tragedies. 
Some  of  them  are  more  imaginary  than  real.  Some- 
times exhibitors  come  out  of  the  show-ring  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  their  entries  have  been  overlooked 
or  deliberately  passed  by  in  order  to  give  someone  else 
a  position  they  did  not  deserve.  Occasionally  there  are 
several  claiming  the  first  place  as  their  rightful  position, 
which  is,  of  course,  impossible  and  unreasonable.  Fre- 
quently an  exhibitor  has  his  friends  at  the  ringside, 
and  they  are  usually  ready  to  pass  the  word  around 
that  so-and-so  got  a  "raw  deal."  Within  the  confines 
of  any  live-stock  show  as  well  as  in  the  hotel  lobbies 
one  can  hear  all  manner  of  opinions  expressed,  and  if 
one  were  easily  impressed  and  worried  by  these  divergent 
and  conflicting  rumors  of  injustice,  faith  would  soon 
give  place  to  doubt  and  hope  to  discouragement. 

After  every  contest  is  over  and  one  views  the  result 
in  retrospect,  the  errors  are  not  so  glaring  and  the 
one-time  apparently  deliberate  attempt  at  favoritism 
seems  to  have  been  mixed  with  a  modicum  of  reason. 
Juc'ges,  on  the  whole,  do  their  work  conscientiously 
and  well.  The  great  majority  of  exhibitors  bow  to  the 
ruling  of  the  judge  and  accept  his  decision  in  good 
grace. 

The  horse-ring  seems  to  be  the  storm  centre  of  any 
live-stock  show.  If  any  differences  of  opinion  exist 
within  the  limits  of  the  exhibition,  they  will  likely 
focus  around  the  equine  contest.  This  is  only  natural. 
For  centuries  the  horse  has  been  the  cause  of  heated 
arguments,  and  only  in  the  later  period  of  civilization 
has  man  resorted  to  the  more  constitutional  though, 
perhaps,  less  decisive  method  of  referring  the  matter 
to  a  judge. 

In  the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  horse-show, 
mistakes  are  likely  to  occur.  There  were  decisions 
rendered  in  the  Clydesdale  classes  at  the  Ottawa  Winter 
Fair  which  would  be  hard  to  explain,  though  few  would 
assert  that  the  rulings  were  made  with  a  desire  to  favor 
any  particular  exhibitor  or  sectional  group  of  exhibitors. 
The  event  demonstrated  the  imperative  need  of  caution 
and  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  judges,  which  applies  to 
every  live-stock  show  under  the  sun.  It  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  judge  any  class  of  live  stock  and  satisfy  every 
one.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  judge  a  class  of  horses 
and  please  the  majority.  For  this  reason  breed  associa- 
tions should  be  very  careful  in  their  recommendations, 
and  fair  boards  should  be  still  more  careful  in  their 
selections,  if  they  would  avoid  the  tragedies  and  near 
tragedies  of  the  show-ring. 


Advanced  Registry  For  Swine. 

The  time  was  never  more  opportune  for  the  Canadian 
Swine  Breeders'  Association  to  urge  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  advanced  registry  for  swine,  and  the 
Dominion  Government  never  had  sounder  reasons  for 
putting  the  same  into  effect.  Twenty-five  testing 
stations  could  be  established  in  Canada  in  time  to 
receive  samples  of  spring  litters,  without  unreasonable 
effort  or  expense.  If  there  is  going  to  be  an  effort  made 
to  fix  the  bacon  type  in  Canada  and  increase  our  output 
of  high-class  product,  the  time  to  start  is  the  present — 
the  time  to  do  it  is  now. 

Denmark  has  130  breeding  centres  which  receive 
financial  assistance  according  to  the  number  and  the 
quality  of  the  hogs  bred.  When  the  pigs  are  six  weeks 
old,  two  males  and  two  females  out  of  each  litter  are 
sent  to  an  experimental  station,  where  they  are  reared 
and  strict  account  kept  of  the  feed  consumed.  When 
mature  the  lots  are  scored  according  to  the  feed  required 
to  produce  a  hundred  pounds  of  gain;  then  they  are 
slaughtered  and  scored  according  to  bacon  quality. 
This  system,  adopted  in  a  modified  form  in  Canada, 
would  give  breeders  a  "record-of-performance"  cer- 
tificate; it  would  furnish  protection  to  the  purchasers 
of  breeding  stock;  it  would  go  a  long  way  in  fixing  the 
bacon  type. 


The  inauguration  of  such  a  system  would  not  neces- 
sarily incur  any  great  expense;  in  fact,  it  could  be 
started  very  reasonably.  In  Ontario  there  are  three 
provincial  stations  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  namely,  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  the  Kemptville  Agricultural  School,  and  the 
new  Experimental  Farm  at  Ridgetown.  The  latter,  of 
course,  would  not  be  prepared  at  once  to  undertake  this 
work.  There  are  six  or  seven  provincial  prison  and 
asylum  farms  operated  under  the  Provincial  Secretary's 
Department,  which  are  in  a  position  to  accommodate 
a  reasonable  number  of  hogs  on  a  test  such  as  we  have 
described.  All  provinces  have  similar  institutions, 
and  included  in  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms 
System  are  a  great  number  of  farms,  stations  and  sub- 
stations w'here  these  "record-of-performance"  tests 
could  be  carried  on.  This  would  mean  provincial  and 
federal  co-operation,  but  as  bacon  production  and 
marketing  is  primarily  a  big  national  project,  the 
Dominion  authorities  must  be  held  responsible.  Bacon 
production  and  marketing  is  one  of  the  big  problems  in 
Canada  to-day,  and  producers  generally  would  regret 
very  much  to  learn  that  co-operation  of  this  kind  could 
not  be  realized.  It  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  for 
the  Live-Stock  Branch  to  single  out  between  twenty- 
five  and  fifty  strategic  points  in  Canada  where  this 
testing  work  could  be  carried  on  economically  and 
efficiently.  The  scheme  would  involve  the  National 
Live-Stock  Record  Board,  or,  perhaps,  bring  new 
duties  to  the  Sheep  and  Swine  Division  of  the  Live-Stock 
Branch. 

By  invoking  such  a  scheme  as  this,  producers  and 
Government  could  take  a  forward  step  at  this  time 
when  the  development  of  our  export  trade  means  so 
much  to  Canada.  The  Canadian  Swine  Breeders' 
Association  should  give  the  project  serious  consideration 
and  impress  upon  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments the  imperative  need  of  action. 


The  Present  Demands  Drastic 
Action. 

Much  is  heard  these  days  about  special  privilege  and 
precedent.  Ordinarily  both  are  better  left  alone,  but 
circumstances  sometimes  arise  whea  various  interpre- 
tations are  put  on  the  former  and  precedent  is  thrown 
to  the  winds.    Such  a  time  is  the  present. 

Farmers  have  declared  themselves  as  unalterably 
opposed  to  special  privilege,  and  yet  when  was  an 
industry  more  firmly  in  the  grip  of  special  privilege  than 
is  agriculture  right  now?  We  are  not  referring  to 
tariffs  or  special  concessions,  but  to  the  general  conditions 
that  have  reduced  the  farmer's  income  to  a  very  small 
amount  and  decreased  his  buying  power  to  such  an 
extent  that  business  generally  is  dull.  Labor  rightfully 
claims  sufficient  wage  on  which  to  live  comfortably; 
manufacturers  naturally  desire  a  profit  after  they  have 
paid  for  the  raw  material,  converted  it  into  a  finished 
product  and  sold  it.  Some  businesses  are  being  con- 
ducted at  a  Joss  in  order  to  hold  their  trade  and  the  good- 
will of  the  buying  public.  Some  who  have  attempted 
this  have  gone  bankrupt.  The  natural  thing  to  do  is  to 
close  up  shop  and  wait  a  while,  and  that  is  what  most 
any  of  us  would  do  under  the  circumstances.  At  any 
rate,  labor  gets  its  share;  business,  trade  and  the  rail- 
roads get  theirs.  Unions  and  fixed  tariffs  look  after 
some  and  through  them  farmers  suffer.  This  condition 
,of  affairs  has  grown  out  of  circumstances  which  no 
one  understood,  and  with  which  governments  have 
been  unable  to  cope.  President  Harding,  in  the  United 
States,  has  called  a  convention  of  farmers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  farm  organizations  in  an  effort  to  find  out 
what  is  wrong  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  bringing 
relief  to  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  Union. 

Our  Government  might  well  consider  calling  a  con- 
ference of  provincial  ministers  and  federal  offcials, 
and  when  they  have  found  out  some  of  the  things  that 
are  wrong  take  steps  to  correct  them.    In  ordinary 
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times  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  agricultural  products 
might  be  considered  a  special  privilege,  but  under 
the  circumstances  this  and  similar  ones  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  generally.  We  cite  this 
only  as  an  example  of  what  might  be  done,  and  there 
are  other  steps  that  could  be  taken  if  they  could  be 
shown  to  be  justifiable.  At  any  rate,  precedent  should 
be  thrown  to  the  wind  and  an  effort  made  to  give 
agriculture  a  fighting  chance.  Until  we  get  that  all 
other  industries  and  business  will  have  to  mark  time. 


A  National  Horticultural  Council. 

A  little  over  three  years  ago  "The  Farmer's  Advo- 
cate" suggested  to  the  fruit  interests  of  Canada  that  a 
National  Fruit  Council  could  perform  a  useful  service 
to  the  fruit  industry  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  true  that 
since  1912  there  has  been  a  paper  organization  called 
the  Canadian  National  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
which  was  designed  to  do  the  work  that  a  much  smaller 
and  more  wieldy  body  could  do  with  greater  efficiency, 
but  this  organization  was  an  abortive  one  that  failed 
to  function  from  the  start.  It  seems  now  that  the  idea 
of  a  National  Council  for  the  fruit  industry  is  again 
being  taken  up  and  that  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Do- 
minion Department  at  Ottawa  is  taking  the  initiative 
to  the  extent  of  discussing  the  matter  with  those  who 
should  be  primarily  interested,  and  providing  a  basis  of 
discussion  at  provincial  fruit  growers'  associations  in 
the  form  of  a  tentative  draft  of  organization.  The 
idea  was  revived  as  a  national  fruit  council,  but  we 
understand  that  other  horticultural  interests  have  asked 
to  be  included  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  proposed  now 
to  form  a  Canadian  horticultural  council  which  will 
not  only  include  fruit-growers,  package  manufacturers, 
nurserymen,  and  dealers,  but  gardeners  and-  florists 
also.  This  is  an  enlargement  of  the  idea  with  which 
we  are  entirely  in  accord,  provided  a  suitable  basis  of 
organization  can  be  agreed  upon.  It  should  be  possible 
to  take  much  good  counsel  from  the  experience  of  other 
similar  bodies,  and  we  would  strongly  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  making  the  new  organization  as  small  as 
possible.  The  smallest  efficient  body  that  can  be 
organized,  the  better  for  the  industry,  and  it  is  im- 
portant also  that  the  ideas  of  the  organizers  should 
not  be  too  comprehensive  at  first.    Let  the  council  grow 


by  its  works,  and  until  it  has  proven  itself  by  its  effective- 
ness, no  heavy  financial  call  upon  those  who  are  sup- 
porting it  should  be  made.  When  the  organization 
has  proven  its  usefulness  it  is  time  to  plan  bigger  things 
that  will  require  the  raising  of  more  money.  It  will  be 
found  important  also  to  base  the  organization  upon 
representative  bodies,  but  this  we  •  believe  is 
contemplated. 


In  The  World  But  Not  of  it. 

By  Sandy  Fraser. 

When  I  was  a  wee  chap  I  used  tae  be  unco'  afraid 
o'  meenisters.  Gin  one  o'  them  would  come  tae  the 
house  I  would  get  oot  by  the  back  door  and  mak'  a 
bee-line  for  the  barn.  Generally,  I  would  stick  aroond 
the  horse-stable,  puttin'  in  the  time  brushin'  the  horses, 
until  I  was  sure  the  auld  fellow  was  gone.  When  I 
would  come  back  in,  my  feyther  would  be  scoldin'  me 
for  being  sae  impolite  tae  the  preacher,  but  it  had  but 
little  effect  on  me.  The  solemn  manner  o'  the  man  and 
the  unco'  questions  that  he  would  be  askin'  me  had  me 
juist  aboot  scared  stiff. 

Tae  put  it  mildly,  I  was  what  ye  would  call  a  mis- 
chievous bairn  and  I  had  no  mind  tae  have  the  meenister 
inquiring  intae  my  past  life  and  habits.  I  believed  in 
the  mair  modern  doctrine  o'  letting  bygones  be  by- 
gones and  giving  all  my  attention  tae  the  business  on 
hand.  In  those  days  the  past  bothered  me  vera  little 
and  the  future,  not  at  all.  It  would  be  an  unco'  relief 
tae  me  gin  I  could  dae  the  same  noo.  To  "live  one  day 
at  a  time"  is  guid  sound  doctrine,  but  there's  vera  few 
of  us  that  seem  able  tae  pit  it  intae  practice. 

My  brithers  were  as  scared  o'  the  preacher  as  I  was, 
but  we  weren't  above  makin'  fun  o'  him  amang  oorselves, 
after  he  had  gone  away.  One  auld  gentleman  had 
juist  come  oot  frae  Scotland  a  year  or  twa  back,  and  when 
he  cam'  tae  tak'  charge  o'  oor  church  and  the  people  that 
were  supposed  tae  worship  there  on  Sundays,  he  wasna 
vera  weel  acquainted  wi'  the  ways  o'  the  country  or  wi' 
oor  manner  o'  daein'  things.  I  mind  the  time  he  saw 
oor  cornfield,  juist  after  we  had  finished  cutting  the  corn. 
We  had  planted  pumpkins  that  year  and  they  were  lying 
all  over  the  field.  "Losh  man,"  says  he  tae  me  feyther, 
"what  great,  round  balls  are  they?" 


Evening  Grosbeak. 

Whenever  he  would  be  havin'  an  occasion  tae  call 
on  ony  o'  the  members  o'  his  congregation  he  always 
came  ridin'  a  wee,  gray  mare  that  he  had  rented  frae 
a  farmer  that  lived  close  by  the  manse.  This  auld 
pony  was  as  steady  as  a  clock  but,  all  the  same,  it  took 
oor  meenister  some  time  tae  get  used  to  her,  tae  say 
naething  o'  the  saddle  and  the  bridle.  It  was  wi' 
conseederable  difficulty  that  he  managed  tae  stick  tae 
his  seat  and  his  ministeerial  dignity,  when  the  mare 
would  start  off  on  the  kind  o'  a  half  canter  and  half 
dog-trot  that  she  had  acquired  wi'  her  former  master. 

I  had  an  auld  auntie,  in  those  days,  that  was  supposed 
tae  be  a  pretty  fair  sort  o'  a  cook.  She  could  mak' 
bannocks  and  scotch-cakes  and,  noo  and  again,  she 
would  even  be  makin'  an  apple-pie;  when  we  would  be 
having  special  company  and  the  likes  o'  .that.  Sae 
ye  willna  wonder  when  I  tell  ye  that  we  had  calls  frae 
oor  meenister  pretty  regular;  for,  as  he  said  himsel' 
he  made  a  habit  o'  going  where  he  could  be  sure  o' 
gettin'  a  "guid  cup  o'  tea." 

On  one  o' the  occasions  when  he  had  had  dinner  we'  us 
and  the  time  had  come  for  him  tae  be  startin'  for  hame, 
he  asked  me  tae  bring  the  wee,  gray  mare  aroond,  frae 
the  stable  for  him.  Lang  before  he  had  his  coat  and 
his  cap  on  I  was  waitin'  at  the  door-step  wi'  "Peggy," 
as  he  called  the  mare.  Finally  he  cam'  oot  and,  keeping 
one  foot  weel  planted  on  the  door-step,  he  pit  the  ither 
in  the  stirrup.  Then  he  made  a  jump,  intendin'  tae 
land  in  the  saddle.  How  it  cam'  aboot  I  canna  tell  but, 
some  way  or  ither,  he  miscalculated  and  put  mair 
spring  intae  that  jump  than  was  necessary.  At  all 
events,  he  went  clean  over  the  horee's  back  and  landed 
on  the  groond  on  the  ither  side.  It  seemed  tae  gie  him 
quite  a  bit  o'  a  shock  but  he  finally  got  up  frae  his  hands 
and  knees,  wi'  my  feythers'  help,  and  cam'  back  tae  the 
door-step.  This  time  he  was  thinkin'  sae  muckle  aboot 
his  first  mishap  that  he  forgot  tae  watch  where  he  was 
pittin'  his  feet  and  he  got  the  wrang  one  into  the  stirrup. 
Sae,  when  he  jumped  on  he  was  facin'  his  pony's  tail. 
My  feyther  helped  him  doon  and  the  third  attempt  tae 
mount  his  steed  was  mair  successful.  But  I  can  mind 
tae  this  day  seein'  my  wee  brithers  lookin'  aroond  the 


end  o'  the  hoose,  takin'  in  all  the  performance,  and  laugh- 
in'  till  they  had  tae  hang  on  to  ane  anither  tae  keep  frae 
fallin'  doon. 

A  couple  or  three  weeks  after  this  we  had  a  regular, 
auld-fashioned  January  thaw.  When  it  froze  up  again 
it  was  necessary  for  a  chap  tae  be  sharpshod  tae  get 
aroond  wi'  ony  measure  o'  safety.  The  yard  in  front 
o'  the  church  door  was  one  sheet  o'  ice  and  a  fellow  had 
tae  be  sober,  gaein'  tae  church  those  days.  When  the 
meenister  cam' alang  he  na  mair  than  pit  foot  on  the  ice 
than  he  sat  doon.  He  didna  try  tae  get  up,  either.  He  was 
ower  wise  for  that.  He  juist  got  on  tae  his  hands  and 
knees  and  headed  for  the  church  door  like  that.  One  o' 
the  auld  ladies,  that  was  lookin'  on  frae  the  side,  took 
pity  on  him  and  started  tae  gie  him  a  hand.  She  got 
him  tae  his  feet  and,  finally,  tae  the  steps  o'  the  building, 
where  he  was  able  tae  navigate  by  himsel'. 

By  some  queer  chance  or  ither,  he  had  taken  for 
his  text,  that  day,  the  verse  in  the  Book  o'  Psalms  where 
it  says:  "But  as  for  me,  my  feet  were  almost  gone; 
my  steps  had  well-nigh  slipped."  I  dinna  think  there 
was  a  dry  eye  in  the  buildin'  by  the  time  he  had  finished 
his  discoorse. 

Hooever,  he  was  a  decent,  harmless  chap,  was  the 
auld  meenister,  and  mony  a  good,  lang  sermon  he 
preached.  I  was  a  wee  gaffer,  then,  and  I  could  never 
remember  o'  what  he  tauld  us,  though  maybe  it's  juist 
as  well,  gin  his  theology  was  no  mair  practical  than  his 
ideas  aboot  ither  things.  As  they  used  tae  say  of  some 
o'  the  auld  saints  and  martyrs  o'  the  past:  "he  was  in 
the  world  but  not  of  it."  He  wouldna  hae  been  in  it, 
either,  gin  his  congregation  had  been  like  the  church- . 
going  people  o'  to-day.  He  would  hae  been  starved 
tae  death  on  his  job. 


Nature's  Diary. 

By  A.  Brooker  Klugh,  M.  A. 
The  Evening  Grosbeak. 

The  Evening  Grosbeak  is  now  a  visitor  in  the  more 
southerly  parts  of  Eastern  Canada.  Most  of  our  winter 
birds  are  rather  irregular  in  their  visits,  sometimes  ap- 
pearing in  large  numbers  in  a  certain  locality  and  re- 
maining for  some  considerable  time,  while  in  other 
seasons  they  may  come  in  small  numbers  and  pay  but 
a  brief  visit  or  they  may  be  entirely  absent  from  a 
district  for  several  winters.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Evening  Grosbeak,  which  in  most  localities  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  rarer  winter  visitors. 

This  species  is. not  likely  to  be  overlooked,  even 
by  those  who  do  not  ordinarily  pay  much  attention 
to  birds,  because  of  its  tameness,  the  striking  colora- 
tion of  the  male,  and  the  size  of  its  bill.  The  Evening 
Grosbeak  is  from  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  is  heavily  built.  The  adult  male 
is  yellowish-green,  with  the  forehead,  a  line  over  the 
eye,  and  the  under  tail  coverts  yellow,  and  the  crown, 
tail  and  wings  black,  the  latter  with  a  large  white  patch. 
The  female  and  young  are  brownish-ash,  often  more 
or  less  tinged  with  yellow,  and  paler  beneath,  with  the 
white  of  the  wings  less  pure  or  tinged  with  yellowish. 
The  adults  of  both  sexes  differ  considerably  in  the  shade 
of  yellow  and  in  the  extent  of  yellow  and  black  on  the 
head.  The  bill  is  of  unusual  size,  being  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long  and  nearly  as  deep,  and  is  yellowish.  Dr. 
Coues,  who  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
but  one  of  the  most  graceful  writers  on  the  birds  of 
North  America,  characterizes  this  species  as  "a  bird  of 
distinguished  appearance,  whose  very  name  suggests 
the  far-away  land  of  the  dipping  sun,  and  the  tuneful 
romance  which  the  wild  bird  throws  around  the  fading 
light  of  day;  clothed  in  striking  color-contrasts  of  black, 
white  and  gold,  he  seems  to  represent  the  allegory 
of  diurnal  transmutation;  for  his  sable  pinions  close 
around  the  brightness  of  his  vesture,  as  night  encompas- 
ses the  golden  hues  of  sunset,  while  the  clear  white 
space  enfolded  in  these  tints  foretells  the  dawn  of  the 
morrow." 

The  Evening  Grosbeak  breeds  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  northwest,  and  the  nest  and  eggs  were 
unknown  until  1887.  The  nest  is  a  rather  flat  structure- 
composed  of  sticks  and  rootlets  and  lined  with  vegetable 
down.  The  eggs  are  from  three  to  four  in  number  and 
are  greenish  blotched  with  brown. 

From  its  home  in  the  northwest  it  migrates  south- 
ward and  eastward,  coming  regularly  as  far  as  Manitoba, 
and  sometimes  as  far  east  as  New  Brunswick  and  the 
New  England  States  and  as  far  south  as  Kansas  and 
Kentucky.  In  some  years,  as  for  instance  in  the  winters 
of  1889-90  and  1901-2,  there  is  a  very  heavy  flight  of 
these  birds  into  Eastern  Canada.  They  occasionally 
remain  until  cuite  late  in  the  spring,  as  was  the  case 
in  1911  when  I  saw  a  flock  on  the  Bruce  Peninsula  on 
the  ninth  of  May. 

While  with  us  they  feed  chiefly  on  the  fruits  of  tin- 
Mountain  Ash  and  of  the  Manitoba  Maple,  and  on  the 
buds  of  the  Maples.  They  also  like  to  pick  the 
seeds  from  rotten  apples  left  on  the  trees.  They  are 
extremely  tame  and  when  feeding  in  a  low  tree  one 
can  often  watch  them  at  a  distance  of  but  a  few  feet. 

The  song  of  this  species  in  its  summer  home  is 
short  but  melodious  and  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  the  Robin.  While  with  us  it  utters  only  its  loud, 
whistled,  call-note. 


The  Agricultural  Representatives  report  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  hay  is  selling  for  SI 4 
to  $16  in  Brant  and  from  $25  to  $30  in  Durham.  These 
extreme  differences  in  prices  could  not  exist  under  an 
efficient  system  of  marketing  and  reasonable  transporta- 
tion costs. 
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Impressions  of  Old  Country  Herds  and  Flocks 


AFTER  accompanying  the  shipment  of  commercial 
and  show  steers  for  the  Alberta  Government 
from  Edmonton,  Alberta  to  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
the  writer  had  the  opportunity  of  spending  a  few  weeks 
investigating  the  live-stock  industry  of  Great  Britain. 
This  investigation  included  an  inspection  of  the  leading 
live  and  dead  meat  markets,  cattle  and  sheep-feeding 
districts,  stock  shows  and  some  of  the  breeding  establish- 
ments of  both  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  with 
considerable  hesitation  that  one  attempts  to  outline 
in  detail  one's  impressions  of  these  Old  Country  herds 
and  flocks,  for  no  two  visitors  could  return  with  exactly 
the  same  opinion  concerning  the  world's  leading  nursery 
for  improved  breeds  of  live  stock.  All  will  agree,  how- 
ever, that  England  and  Scotland  have  established 
and  improved  more  utility  breeds  than  all  other  countries 
combined.  Breeders  in  other  leading  agricultural 
sections  of  the  world  have  found  it  necessary  to  return 
time  and  time  again  to  secure  some  of  this  improved 
blood  to  assist  them  in  raising  the  standard  of  the 
animals  with  which  they  have  been  privileged  to  work. 
The  chief  point  of  difference  will  be  as  to  whether 
some  of  these  progressive  breed  builders  on  the  North 
American  continent  have  not  within  recent  years 
actually  surpassed  their  contemporaries 
in  the  Old  Land,  at  least  in  the  case  of  a 
few  of  the  more  important  breeds. 

In  my  judgment  the  sheep  breeders 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
so  far  been  unable  to  equal  the  skillful 
shepherds  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Whether  it  is  the  climate,  the  feed,  the 
art  of  the  master,  or  a  combination  of  the 
three  I  do  not  know,  but  in  no  other 
land  can  we  find  so  many  high-class  in- 
dividuals. This  was  evident  not  only  on 
the  farm  but  in  the  markets  as  well.  A 
drive  to  the  noted  Bibby,  Tanner,  and 
Minton  Shropshire  farms  around  Shrews- 
bury in  the  beautiful  county  of  Shrop- 
shire, was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  one  in- 
terested in  this  compact  dual  breed.  So 
too,  was  the  visit  to  the  famous  Thomas 
Buttar  flock  of  Shropshires  at  Cupar, 
Angus,  Scotland.  At  each  of  these  places 
could  be  found  show-yard  winners  tracing 
back  generation  after  generation  to 
ancestors  bred  on  the  farm.  On  the 
Tanner  farm  was  the  recent  champion 
ram  at  the  1921  Royal  Show,  while  Mr 
and  exhibited  the  Highland  champion. 

After  inspecting  the  good  herd  of  Shorthorns  on  the 
Bapton  Manor  Farm  of  J.  Deane  Willis  in  Wiltshire, 
he  suggested  a  drive  to  the  Annual  Hampshire  Ram- 
Lamb  and  Ewe  Show  and  Sale  at  Salisbury.  In  the 
large  class  of  ram  lambs  one  could  pick  out  any  of  the 
top  fifteen  or  twenty  that  would  be  certain  of  more 
than  passing  notice  at  our  leading  sheep  shows.  They 
were  a  very  growthy  lot  and  shown  in  the  pink  ,  of 
condition.  Hon.  Lady  Hulse  won  this  class  with  a 
beautiful  lamb  that  was  first  at  the  Royal  Show  but  a 
few  weeks  earlier. 

The  Blackface,  Leicesters  and  Cheviots  outnumbered 
the  other  breeds  at  the  Highland  Show,  though  some 
very  good  Suffolks,  Shropshires  and  Oxfords  were 
exhibited.  Blackface  sheep  are  especially  popular  in 
Scotland,  for  they  are  the  only  breed  that  can  with- 
stand the  hardships  of  the  Highlands.  Three  crops  of 
lambs  are  expected  from  these  hardy  little  ewes  before 
they  are  moved  from  the  hills  to  the  lowlands.  They 
do  well  on  the  rich  grass  of  the  lower  land  where  they 
are  usually  crossed  with  the  Leicester  for  one  or  two 
seasons  before  sending  them  to  market.  Lambs  from 
the  Leicester  ram  and  Blackface  ewes  are  highly  prized 
by  butchers.    Frequently  these  cross-bred  ewe  lambs 


By  Prof.  A.  A.  Dowell. 

are  retained  for  breeding  purposes,  and  in  this  event 
a  Down  ram  is  commonly  used.  At  the  various  markets 
one  could  see  these  third  cross  lambs  showing  evidence 
of  Shropshire,  Cheviot,  Hampshire,  Oxford,  or  Suffolk 
breeding,  the  best  of  all  from  the  killer's  viewpoint 
being  the  lambs  sired  by  rams  of  the  more  compact 
breeds.  The  butcher  buyers  invariably  preferred  the 
compact,  handy-weight  lambs  to  the  larger  types; 
not  a  few  expressing  a  preference  for  the  cross-bred 
Leicester-Blackface  or  those  showing  considerable 
Cheviot  breeding. 

Great  Britain  is  not  a  large  pork  producing  country. 
In  fact,  it  seemed  to  me  that  less  attention  was  being 
paid  to  the  breeding  and  improvement  of  swine  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  live-stock  industry.  After 
visiting  the  large  market  centres  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool 
and  London,  as  well  as  the  inland  markets  at  Leicester, 
Carlisle,  Perth  and  Stirling,  one  left  with  the  impression 
that  all  the  pigs  offered  on  the  markets  mentioned 
would  not  equal  one  good  average  day's  offering  at 
any  of  the  first  ten  markets  on  this  continent.  The 
quality  was  quite  uniform,  however,  as  most  of  the 


Buttar  bred 


Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns  on  an  English  Estate. 

breeds  bred  in  Great  Britain  are  either  of  the  bacon  or 
medium  thick  type. 

Some  very  good  Large  Whites  and  Middle  Whites 
were  to  be  seen  at  the  Earl  of  Rosbery's  farm  near 
Edinburgh  and  at  the  Dairy  School  at  Kilmarnock. 
The  latter  farm  carried  a  number  of  Large  Blacks  as 
well.  On  Dr.  John  Steel's  Bank  Farm  at  Wigton  in 
Cumberland  County,  we  found  one  of  the  leading 
herds  of  Cumberland  Whites.  Dr.  Steel  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  exhibitors  at  both  the  Royal  and 
Highland  shows  this  year.  At  the  Leicester  Agricul- 
tural Exhibition,  Large  Whites  and  Large  Blacks  were 
out  in  good  numbers.  Breeds  represented  at  the  High- 
land Show  were  Large  Blacks,  Large  Whites,  Middle 
Whites,  Gloucestershire  Old  Spots,  Berkshires  and 
Cumberland  Whites.  Champions  of  the  first  three 
mentioned  breeds  were  on  the  whole  very  good  repre- 
sentatives, though  a  good  many  of  the  exhibits  would 
not  receive  much  consideration  in  fast  company.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  n:ore  progressive  breeders, 
I  would  say  that  the  Scotch  swine  producers  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  English  breeders. 

Without  question  Scotland  leads  the  world  in  the 
breeding  of  Clydesdale  horses,  with  England  taking  a 
like  position  in  the  development  of  the  Shire  and  Suffolk 
Punch.    One  accustomed  to  the  live-stock  shows  of 


this  continent  is  surprised  to  see  so  few  draft  breeds 
represented  at  the  leading  exhibitions.  At  the  Highland 
Show,  Clydesdales  only  were  to  be  found;  at  the  Leicester 
Exhibition  the  only  draft  breed  shown  was  the  Shire; 
while  Shires,  Suffolk  Punch,  Clydesdales  and  Percherons 
were  on  display  at  the  Royal.  I  did  not  reach  the 
Old  Country  in  time  to  see  the  English  Royal,  so  can- 
not comment  on  the  entries  at  that  show.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  the  Percheron  breed  has  but 
recently  made  its  appearance  in  the  English  show-ring, 
and  from  all  that  one  could  hear  has  already  made  a 
fair  impression  in  that  country. 

In  watching  the  judging  at  the  Highland,  one  was 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  prize- 
winners were  sired  by  a  comparatively  few  well-known 
sires.  In  the  Clydesdale  mare  any  age  with  foal  at 
foot  class,  the  first  three  places  were  won  by  daughters 
of  Dunure  Footprint,  the  fourth  prize  going  to  a  daughter 
of  Bonnie  Buchlyvie.  The  first  and  fourth  prize 
mares  had  foals  at  foot  by  Craigie  Litigant,  the  second 
by  Hiawatha  Again,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Gray's 
Apukwa.  Of  the  first  seven  prize  winners  in  the  yeld 
mare  class  foaled  before  1918,  all  were  sired  by  Dunure 
Footprint,  except  the  sixth  prize  mare  by  Apukwa. 

In  the  1920  filly  class  the  first,  third, 
sixth  and  seventh  were  sired  by  Craigie 
Litigant,  the  fifth  and  eighth  by  Dunure 
Footprint,  the  seventh  by  Auchenflower, 
the  sire  of  Dunure  Footprint's  dam,  and 
the  fourth  by  Kismit.  Delving  a  little 
deeper  into  the  individual  pedigree  it 
will  be  found  that  Dunure  Footprint 
sired  the  dams  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  seventh  prize  winners  as  well.  This 
shows  that  Dunure  Footprint  was  either 
the  sire  or  grandsire  of  all  but  the  fourth 
and  sixth-prize  1920  fillies,  and  the  im- 
mediate sire  of  all  but  the  sixth-prize 
yeld  mare  foaled  prior  to  1918.  Cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  record.  Other  sires 
appearing  frequently  in  the  pedigrees  of 
Highland  winners  were  Botha,  Phillipine, 
Hiawatha  Again,  Bonnie  Buchlyvie, 
Apukwa,  The  Dunure,  Revalanta,  Arden- 
dale  and  Royal  Favorite.  The  grand 
champion  mare  "Farleton  Lady  Alice" 
was  sired  by  Dunure  Footprint ;  the  grand 
champion  stallion  "Fyvie  Sensation," 
was  by  Hiawatha  Again  and  out  of  a 
Dunure  Footprint  dam;  and  the  reserve  champion 
stallion  "Vim"  was  byBotha  and  out  of  an  Apukwa 
dam.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  that  both  grand 
champions  were  bred  by  twotenant  far  mers,  J.  and  P. 
Donald,  Lethen,  Fyvie. 

After  seeing  the  wonderful  showing  made  by  these 
great  sires,  one  was  naturally  anxious  to  see  the  stallions 
responsible  for  such  a  record.  Dunure  Footprint  and 
Auchenflower,  the  sire  of  Dunure  Footprint's  dam, 
Dunure  Ideal,  were  seen  at  Wm.  Dunlop's  Dunure 
Mains  Farm  on  the  Ayrshire  coast  a  few  miles  from 
Ayr.  Alexander  Caldwell,  the  horseman  in  charge, 
stated  that  Dunure  Ideal  was  shown  at  Kilmarnock 
as  a  three-year-old,  winning  first  in  rfass  and  third  in 
brood  mare  class.  That  night  she  was  shipped  home 
and  foaled  Dunure  Footprint.  Mr.  Caldwell  was 
present  at  the  time,  and  has  been  in  charge  of  this 
wonderful  show  and  breeding  horse  from  that  day  to 
this.  Dunure  Footprint  was  sired  by  Baron  O'Buchlyvie. 
He  was  foaled  in  1908,  height  17  hands,  color  black 
with  white  hairs,  a  grayish  white  splash  on  left  hip  and 
under  belly,  left  front  foot  and  leg  black  with  white 
knee,  and  other  feet  and  legs  white.  The  service  fee  is 
60  guineas  at  time  of  service  and  60  guineas  when 
mare  has  proved  to  be  in  foal,  making  a  total  of 
Continued  on  page  151 
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Founded  1866 


LIVE  STOCK. 


A  New  Roughage  for  Sheep. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

For  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  experimenting 
with  different  combinations  of  crops,  with  a  view  to 
providing  an  ideal  winter  roughage  for  the  breeding 
flock.  The  results  were  rather  indifferent  until  the 
spring  of  1921  when  we  were  rewarded  in  finding  a 
most  satisfactory  combination  which  has  pleased  us  so 
well  that  we  are  desirous  of  passing  on  the  information 
to  the  many  sheep-owners,  who  perhaps  like  ourselves 
have  not  been  able  to  secure  a  permanent  stand  of 
alfalfa.  Where  the  latter  can  be  grown  successfully  the 
problem  of  winter  roughage  is  easily  solved,  but  our 
experience  so  far,  has  been  that  on  light  loamy  soil  alfalfa 
will  not  remain  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  no  animal  on  the  farm 
demands  such  a  variety  of  feeds  as  do  sheep,  relishing 
as  they  do,  a  morsel  of  nearly  every  known  plant, 
from  weeds  to  the  tenderest  clovers.  Consequently, 
any  roughage  containing  a  combination  of  plants  would 
be  greatly  relished,  especially  during  that  trying  period 
of  winter  confinement.  With  this  in  mind,  we  sowed 
one  and  one-half  bushels  of  peas,  one  bushel  of  oats,  and 
sixteen  pounds  of  white  blossom,  sweet  clover  per  acre, 
cutting  the  crop  with  the  mower  when  the  peas  were  still 
partly  green  in  the  straw,  and  slightly  tough  in  the 
grain.  At  this  stage  the  oats  were  fairly  well  filled,  and 
the  clover  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
resembling  second  cutting  of  alfalfa.  About  two 
days  of  good  weather  was  sufficient  to  cure  the  crop, 
which  was  raked  up  in  the  morning  when  slightly  damp 
to  prevent  shelling,  and  then  put  in  the  sheep-barn  loft 
the  afternoon  of  same  day.  Very  little  shelling  of  the 
peas  and  oats  was  noticed,  and  the  crop  yielded  about  two 
loads  per  acre. 

A  rack,  with  a  close  bottom  is  necessary  in  feeding 
this  roughage  to  avoid  any  wastage  of  grain.  Regard- 
ing the  clover,  not  a  stem  is  wasted  and  only  the  coarsest 
vines  of  the  peas  and  lower  ends  of  the  oat  straws  are  left. 
Concerning  cultural  methods,  the  land  was  plowed 
immediately  following  spring  seeding,  and  worked  fine 
with  disk  and  harrow.  About  May  15  the  oats  and  peas 
being  thoroughly  mixed  together  were  drilled  in,  the 
clover  being  sown  behind.  Rolling  is  necessary  to 
provide  a  smooth  surface  for  the  mower  at  cutting  time. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  crop  does  not  get 
too  ripe  before  cutting,  as  both  peas  and  oats  have  a 
much  higher  feeding  value  when  cut  on  the  green  side. 

One  advantage  of  this  crop  is,  that  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  can  be  delayed  until  after  the  spring  seeding 
is  finished,  but,  too  late  sowing  is  also  to  be  guarded 
against,  on  account  of  unfavorable  harvesting  conditions 
during  the  late  fall. 

Another  advantage  is  that  when  cut,  the  clover 
furnishes  excellent  fall  pasture  for  lambs,  and  should 
the  land  be  needed  for  crop  the  following  year  the 
clover  roots  will  furnish  a  supply  of  plant  food  rich  in 
nitrogen.  After  two  and  a  half  months  of  feeding  our 
sheep  on  this  roughage,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
it  for  winter  feeding,  as  the  animals  are  doing  exception- 
ally well  and  consume  their  daily  ration  with  evident 
relish.  No  other  grain  is  being  fed,  (a  big  contrast  to 
other  years,)  and  a  noon  feed  of  turnips  seems  to  balance 
the  ration.  So  pleased  are  we  with  this  peas,  oats  and 
sweet  clover  mixture  that  we  intend  sowing  a  larger 
amount  during  the  coming  year. 
Simcoe  Co.,  Ont.  Jno.  E.  Jackson. 


Sheep  Entries  Show  Big  Increase. 

The  sheep  exhibit  at  Ottawa  during  the  past  two  years  • 
has  shown  probably  as  great  advancement  as  has  any 
one  department  in  this  length  of  time.  This  year  the 
total  entry  list  in  all  sections  almost  reached  the  three- 
hundred  mark;  291  to  be  exact,  and  this  was  just  223 
more  than  were  out  in  January  of  1919.  As  the  prices 
at  that  time  for  wool  were  just  about  three  times  in 
excess  of  those  received  for  1921  clip,  the  advancement 
shown  by  the  sheep  breeders  at  this  show  is  not  only 
remarkable,  but  very  commendable.  Although  a  pen 
of  Suffolks  won  the  champion  pen  there  was  very  little 
apparent  difference  between  the  quality  of  the  short  and 
long-wooled  exhibits.  As  will  be  noted  by  the  list  of 
awards  appearing  below,  Western  Ontario  entries  were 
far  the  most  numerous  in  practically  all  sections.  The 
judges  were  W.  A.  Dryden,  Brooklin,  and  J.  M.  Gard- 
house,  Weston. 

Leicesters. — Exhibitirs:  A.  &  W.  Whitelaw,  Guelph; 
Geo.  B.  Armstrong,  Teeswater;  J.  F.  Linden,  Denfield! 

Awards. — Wether,  under  one  year:  1  and  3,  White- 
law;  2.  Linden;  4  and  5  Armstrong.  Ewe,  under  one 
year:  1,  2  and  3,  Whitelaw;  4  and  5,  Armstrong.  Three 
ewes,  under  one  year:  1  and  3,  Whitelaw;  2,  Armstrong. 
Ram,  lamb:  1  and  2,  Whitelaw;  3,  Armstrong.  Flock 
two  ewes  and  one  ram  lamb:  1  and  2.  Whitelaw;  3* 
Armstrong.  Pen  of  four  lambs:  1  and  3,  Whitelaw; 
2,  Armstrong. 

Cotswolds. — Exhibitors:  E.  Brien  &  Sons,  Ridge- 
town;  G.  H.  Mark  &  Son,  Little  Britain;  J.  F.  Linden 
Denfield;  F.  B.  Glaspell,  Hampton.  Awards. — Wether' 
under  one  year:  1  and  4,  Brien  &  Sons;  2  and  5,  Mark 
&  Sons;  3,  Linden.  Ewe, under  one  year;  1  and  3 
Mark  &  Son;  2  and  4,  Brien  and  &  Sons;  5,  Glaspell' 
Three  ewes,  under  one  year:  1  and  5,  Mark  &  Son- 
2  and  4,  Brien  &  Sons;  3.  Glaspell.  Ram,  lamb:  1  and  5* 
Brien  &  Sons;  2  and  3,  Mark  &  Son;  4,  Glaspell.  Flock 
two  ewes  and  one  ram  lamb:  1  and  4,  Mark  &  Son-  2 
and  5,  Brien  and  Sons;  3,  Glaspell.  Pen  of  four  lambs- 
Brien  &  Sons;  2  and  4,  Mark  &  Son;  3,  Glaspell. 


Oxfords. — Exhibitors:  J.  H.  Lockie,  Zephyr;  A.  A. 
Armstrong,  Fergus;  W.  J.  Trebelco,  Woodville;  G.  W. 
Acres,  Vernon.  Awards. — Wether,  under  one  year: 
1,  Lockie;  2,  3,  and  4,  Armstrong.  Ewe,  under  one 
year:  1  and  4,  Armstrong;  2  and  3,  Lockie;  5.  Trebelco. 
Three  ewes,  under  one  year:  1,  Armstrong;  2,  and  4, 
Lockie;  3,  Acres;  5,  Trebelco.  Ram  lamb:  1,  2  and  4, 
Lockie;  3,  Armstrong;  5,  Acres.  Flock,  two  ewes  and 
one  ram  lamb:  1,  Armstrong;  2  and  4,  Lockie;  3,  Acres; 
5,  Trebelco.  Pen  of  four  lambs:  1  and  4,  Lockie;  2, 
Armstrong;  3,  Acres. 

Shropshires. — Exhibitors:  J.  R.  Kelsey,  Woodville; 
R.  Young,  Jr.,  Glanford;  Alex.  Don  &  Sons,  Metcalfe; 
A.  M.  Stewart,  Vernon.  Awards. — Wether,  under  one 
year:  1  and  3,  Kelsey;  2  and  4,  Young.  Ewe,  under 
one  year:  1,  2  and  4,  Young;  3,  Kelsey;  5,  Don  &  Sons. 
Three  ewes,  under  one  year:  1,  Young;  2  and  4,  Kelsey; 
3,  Don  &  Sons;  Ram  lamb:  1  and  5,  Young;  2,  Stewart; 
3;  Kelsey;  4,  Don  &  Sons.  Flock,  two  ewes  and  one 
ram  lamb:  1  and  4,  Young;  2  and  5,  Kelsey;  3,  Don  & 
Sons.  Pen  of  four  lambs:  1,  Young;  2  and  4,  Kelsey; 
3,  Don  &  Sons. 

Southdowns. — Exhibitors:  A.  Ayre,  Hampton;  Robt. 
Young,  Jr.',  Glanford.  Awards. — Wether,  under  one 
year:  1,  Ayre;  2,  3,  4  and  5,  Young.  Ewe, under  one 
year:  1  and  2,  Ayre;  3,  4  and  5,  Young.  Three  ewes, 
under  one  year:  1  and  2,  Ayre;  3,  Young.  Ram  lamb: 
1  and  3,  Ayre;  2  and  4,  Young.  Flock,  two  ewes  and 
one  ram  lamb:  1  and  3,  Ayre;  2  and  4,  Young.  Pen  of 
four  lambs:  1  and  2,  Ayre;  3,  Young. 

Dorset  Horns. — Exhibitors:  Robt.  Young,  Jr.,  Glan- 
ford; J.  R.  Kelsey,  Woodville;  G.  H.  Mark  &  Son,  Little 
Britain.  Awards. — Wether,  under  one  year:  1,  3,  4 
and  5,  Young;  2,  Kelsey.  Ewe,  under  one  year:  1,  2 
and  3,  Mark  &  Son.  Three  .ewes,  under  one  year: 
1,  Mark  &  Son.  Ram  lamb:  1,  Mark  &  Son.  Flock, 
two  ewes  and  one  ram  lamb:  1,  Mark  &  Son.  Pen  of 
four  lambs:  1,  Mark  &  Son. 

Hampshires  and  Suffolks. — Exhibitors:  J.  R.  Kelsey, 
Woodville;  Geo.  Henderson  &  Son,  Guelph;  A.  Ayre, 
Hampton.  Awards. — Wether,  under  one  year:  1, 
Kelsey;  2,  4  and  5,  Henderson  &  Son;  3,  Ayre.  Ewe, 
under  one  year:  1  and  4,  Ayre;  2,  3  and  5,  Henderson 
&  Son.    Three  ewes,  under  one  year:  1,  Henderson  & 


First  Prize  Team  at  Ottawa. 

Team,  sired  by  Prince  of  Greenhall,  and  shown  by  A.  Hewson, 
Malton,  Ont. 

Son;  2,  Ayre.  Ram,  lamb:  1  and  3,  Ayre;  2  and  4 
Henderson  &  Son.  Flock,  two  ewes  and  one  ram  lamb: 
1  and  4,  Ayre;  2  and  3,  Henderson  &  Son.  Pen  of  four 
lambs:  1  and  4,  Henderson  &  Son;  2  and  3,  Ayre. 

Cheviots. — Exhibitors:  A.  Ayre,  Hampton;  Robt. 
Young,  Jr.,  Glanford.  Awards. — Wether,  under  one 
year:  1,  2  and  3,  Ayre;  4  and  5,  Young.  Ewe,  under 
one  year:  1,  2,  3  and  4,  Ayre.  Three  ewes,  under  one 
year:  1  and  2,  Ayre.  Ram  lamb:  1  and  2,  Ayre.  Flock, 
two  ewes  and  one  ram  lamb:  1  and  2,  Ayre.  Pen  of  four 
lambs:  1  and  2,  Ayre. 

Lincolns. — Exhibitors:  J.  F.  Linden,  Denfield;  A. 
&  W.  Whitelaw,  Guelph;  E.  Brien  &  Sons.  Ridgetown. 
Awards. — Wether,  under  one  year:  1  and  5,  Linden;  2, 
Whitelaw;  3  and  4,  Brien  &  Sons.  Ewe,  under  one  year: 
1,  Brien  &  Sons;  2,  3,  4  and  5,  Linden.  Three  ewes, 
under  one  year:  1  and  3,  Linden;  2,  Brien  &  Sons.  Ram, 
lamb:  1,  Brien  &  Sons;  2,  3  and  4,  Linden.  Flock,  two 
ewes  and  one  ram  lamb:  1,  Brien  &  Sons;  2,  3  and  4, 
Linden.  Pen  of  four  lambs:  1  and  3,  Linden;  2,  Brien 
&  Sons. 

Specials. — Champion  pen:  Henderson  &  Son,  on 
Suffolks.  Best  group  of  three  lambs,  any  breed:  1, 
Henderson  &  Son;  2,  Kelsey;  3,  Brien  &  Sons;  4,  Mark 
&  Son;  5,  Whitelaw;  6,  Young.  Best  group  of  ten 
lambs:  1,  Ayre;  2,  Young;  3,  Kelsey;  4,  Brien  &  Sons; 
5,  Whitelaw;  6,  Lockie;  7,  Armstrong.  Best  group 
twenty-five  lambs,  shown  by  at  least  five  exhibitors 
from  one  county:  1,  Ayre;  2,  Young;  3,  Mark  &  Son; 
4,  Stewart;  5,  Woodville  Farmers,'    Club,  Woodville. 

Fleece  Wool. — Fine  medium  combing:  1,  Mark  & 
Son;  2,  Ayre;  3,  Young;  4,  Kelsey.  Medium  combing: 
1,  D.  W.  Baxter,  Toronto;  2,  Young;  3,  Kelsey;  4, 
Armstrong.  Low  medium  combing:  1,  Young;  2, 
Armstrong:  3,  Mark  &  Son;  4,  Ayre.  Low  combing:  1  and 
4,  Whitelaw:  2  and  3,  Armstrong.  Coarse  combing: 
1,  Whitelaw;  2  and  3,  Armstrong;  4,  Mark  &  Son. 

Dressed  Carcasses. — Cotswold  lamb:  1,  G.  H. 
Mark  &  Son;  2,  F.  B.  Glaspell;  3,  4  and  5,  E.  Brien  & 
Sons.    Lincoln  lamb:  1,  2  and  3,  E.  Brien  &  Sons; 


4,  J.  F.  Linden;  5,  A.  &  W.  Whitelaw.  Leicester  lamb: 
1  and  3,  J.  F.  Linden;  2,  A.  &  W.  Whitelaw;  4,  and  5 
Geo.  B.  Armstrong.  Oxford  lamb:  1,  2  and  3,  A.  A. 
Armstrong.  Shropshire  lamb:  1,  A.  M.  Stewart: 
2,  3  and  5,  Robt.  Young,  Jr.;  4,  J.  R.  Kelsey.  South- 
down lamb:  1,  2,  3  and  5,  Robt.  Young,  Jr.,  4,  A.  Ayre. 
Dorset  Horn  lamb:  1,  J.  R,  Kelsey;  2,  3  and  4,  Robt. 
Young,  Jr.  Hampshire  or  Suffolk  lamb:  1,  Geo.  Hender- 
son &  Son;  2  and  3,  A.  Ayre;  4,  J.  R.  Kelsey;  5,  E.  Brien 
&  Sons.  Cheviot  lamb:  1,  2  and  3,  A.  Ayre;  4  and  5, 
Robt.  Young,  Jr.  Best  group  of  three  lamb  carcasses: 
1  and  3,  Robt.  Young,  Jr.;  2,  E.  Brien  &  Sons;  4,  J.  F. 
Linden;  5,  A.  Ayre;  6,  A.  A.  Armstrong. 


THE  FARM. 


Seeds  and  Grains  of  Good  Quality. 

Considering  the  crop  conditions  in  Eastern  Ontario 
in  1921,  the  exhibit  of  grain  and  seeds  at  Ottawa  Winter 
Fair  was  particularly  good.  Oats  have  been  heavier  in 
weight  at  past  shows,  but  the  color  was  good,  and 
samples  were  well  prepared.  In  fact,  all  grain  entries 
were  good.  There  was  an  unusually  large  entry  of  seeds, 
most  of  which  •  were  well  graded.  A  few,  however, 
could  have  been  greatly  improved  by  more  careful 
cleaning  with  the  proper  sized  screens.  There  were 
excellent  lots  of  red  clover,  alsike  and  alfalfa.  Corn  and 
potatoes  also  made  a  satisfactory  showing.  At  the 
sale  of  seeds  prices  realized  were  not  as  high  as  many 
were  expecting.  An  interesting  feature  was  the  seed 
judging  competition  for  young  men.  The  contestants- 
did  creditable  work  in  placing  the  samples  before  them. 
The  awards  in  the  various  classes,  made  by  W.  J. 
Lennox,  Toronto,  are  as  follows: 

Fall  Wheat:  1,  F.  R.  Gourlay,  Kinburn;  2,  W.  F. 
Batty,  Brooklin.  Spring  Wheat:  1,  John  R.  Philip. 
New  Liskeard;  2,  Donat  Rivard,  ,  St.  Simon,  P.  Q.; 

3,  A.  R.  Wood,  Fergus;  4,  F.  R.  Gourlay,  Kinburn. 

Oats,  Banner  type:  1,  W.  G.  Farrell,  Winchester;. 
2,  S.  Bingham  &  Sons,  Hillsburg;  3,  Andrew  Schmidt, 
Mildmay;  4,  Donat  Rivard,  St.  Simon,  Que.;  5,  S.  E. 
Griffin  &  Son,  Acton;  6,  F.  R.  Gourlay.  Oats  (O.  A.  C. 
No.  72):  1,  Thomas  Denison,  Metcalfe;  2,  Andrew 
Schmidt;  3,  Wm.  A.  McCutcheon,  Glencoe;  4,  J.  Andrew 
Knox  &  Son,  Norwood;  5,  John  English,  Hastings. 
Oats  (any  early  white  variety):  1,  Dougall  A.  Cumming, 
Russell;  2,  John  L.  Todd,  M.  D.,  Senneville,  P.  Q.;  3, 
A.  Ayre,  Hampton;  4,  R.  E.  Thurston,  Bobcaygeon;  5, 
F.  R.  Gourlay.  ,Oats  (any  other  white  correctly  named): 

1,  A.  Schmidt;  2,  F.  R.  Gourlay;  3,  Alex.  Buchanan, 
Jr.,  Hensall;  4,  S.  C.  W.  Hughson,  Orangeville. 

Barley  (any  six-rowed  variety):  1,  F.  J.  Rrima- 
combe,  Orna;  2,  F.  R.  Gourlay;  3,  S.  Bingham  &  Sons, 
Hillsburg;  4,  A.  Schmidt;  5,  S.  E.  Griffin  &  Son;  6, 
A.  R.  Wood. 

fV  Buckwheat:  1,  J.  Andrew  Knox  &  Son;  2,  Creightort 
Devitt,  Burketon;  3,  F.  R.  Gourlay;  4,  Ernest  Arm- 
strong, Kinburn. 

Field  Peas  (any  variety):  1,  John  R.  Philip,  New 
Liskeard;  2,  Alex.  Buchanan;  3,  S.  C.  W.  Hughson. 

Beans  (any  field  variety) :  1,  R.  J.  Johnston,  Chatham; 

2,  Dougall  A.  Cumming;  3,  A.  S.  Maynard,  Chatham; 

4,  H.  L.  Thomson,  Ottawa. 

Alsike:  1,  B.  A.  Brignall,  Oxdrift;  2,  Frank  Kelley, 
Alymer  W.;  3,  Wm.  Roth,  Fisherville;  4,  John  R.  Philip, 
New  Liskeard. 

Alfalfa:  1,  E.  Brien  &  Sons,  Ridgetown;  2,  Arthur 
E.  Nash,  Morrisburg;  3,  Frank  Kelley;  4,  Alex.  Barker, 
Pakenham;  5,  W.  E.  W.  Steen,  Streetsville ;  6,  John 
Parks;  Amherstburg;  7,  A.  Ayre,  Hampton. 

Timothy:  1,  E.  Brien  &  Sons;  2,  Dougall  A.  Cumming: 

3,  A.  Ayre;  4,  Andrew  Schmidt;  5,  R.  W.  J.  Gourlay. 

Potatoes.— Green  Mountain  (Delaware)  type:  1, 

5,  E.  Griffin  &  Son;  2,  H.  L.  Goltz,  Bardsville;  3,  Thos. 
Fothergill,  Bronte;  4,  Wm.  Naismith,  Falkenburg  Sta.; 
5,  Thos.  Denison,  Metcalfe;  6,  Wm.  M.  Sinclair,  Hunts- 
ville;  7,  Geo.  Walsh,  New  Liskeard.  Any  other  variety: 
1,  S.  E.  Griffin  &  Son;  2,  Geo.  B.  Armstrong,  Teeswater. 
Empire  State:  1,  Wm.  Naismith;  2,  A.  R.  Wood.  Any 
other  variety:  1,  Wm.  Naismith.  Irish  Cobbler  (Extra 
Early  Eureka):  1,  Wm.  N.  Sinclair,  Huntsville;  2, 
Wm.  Naismith;  3,  A.  J.  Leveridge,  Devlin;  4,  H.  L. 
Thomson.    Any  other  variety:  1,  Wm.  Naismith. 

Corn.— Compton's  Early:  1,  James  Wellwood, 
Merlin;  2,  Wm.  W.  Weaver,  Turnerville.  Longfellow: 
1,  R.  J.'  Johnston,  Chatham;  2,  J.  S.  Waugh;  3,  Wm.  W. 
Weaver.  Salzer's  North  Dakota:  1,  R.  J.  Johnston; 
2  A  Ayre-  3  Wm.  W.  Weaver.  Quebec  Yellow  No.  28: 
I,  John  L.  Todd,  M.  D.,  Senneville,  P.  Q.;  2,  H.  L. 
Thomson,  Ottawa;  3,  Wm.  W.  Weaver,  Turnemlle, 
P  Q  Bailey:  1,  Hugh  Coatsworth;  2,  Roy  D.  Potter; 
3,  Darcy  E.  Bondy,  Arner;  4,  J.  S.  Waugh.  Improved 
Learning:  1,  Wm.  Squire,  Amherstburg;  2,  Wm.  W. 
Weaver.  W.  C.  Yellow  Dent:  1,  Roy  D.  Potter;  2, 
Dougall  A.  Cumming.  Wisconsin  No.  7:  1,  B.  R. 
Cohoe  Woodslee;  2,  James  Wellwood,  Merlin;  3,  John 
Parks,  Amherstburg;  4,  J.  S.  Waugh.  Any  other 
variety  Dent:  1,  Roy  D.  Potter;  2,  Wm.  W.  Weaver. 
Sweet  (table  variety):  1,  Ralph  Moore,  Norwich;  2, 
H.  L.  Thomson;  3,  Andrew  Schmidt;  4,  Elmer  Tucker, 
Clarence.  Sweet  (for  canning):  1,  Ralph  Moore. 
Flint  20  best  ears  grown  east  of  Toronto:  1,  Dougalt 
A.  Cumming;  2,  A.  Ayre;  3,  H.  L.  Thomson;  4,  Elmer 
Tucker.  Dent,  20  best  ears  grown  east  of  Toronto: 
1  Morris  Huff,  Bloomfield;  2,  Dougall  A.  Cumming. 
'Root  Seeds.— Mangel  Seed:  1,  Ralph  Moore;  2, 
Henry  Stokes,  88  Lecroix  St.,  Chatham.  Sugar 
Mangel  Seed:  1,  Ralph  Moore. 

Classes  for  Specially  Selected  (Registered) 
Seed  Grains.— Autumn  Wheat  (sheaf  of  any  variety) : 
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1,  Arch.  MacColl,  Rodney.  Spring  Wheat  (sheaf  of 
any  variety):  1,  Wm.  Naismith;  2,  H.  L.  Goltz;  3, 
Arch  MacColl.  White  Oats  (sheaf  of  any  variety) : 
1,  B.  R.  Cohoe;  2,  Wm.  Naismith;  3,  H.  L.  Goltz; 
4,  Arch.  MacColl.  Six-rowed  Barley  (sheaf  of  any 
variety):  1,  H.  L.  Goltz;  2,  Wm.  Naismith;  3,  Andrew 
Schmidt;  4,  Arch  MacColl.    White  Oats  (any  variety): 

1,  F.  R.  Gourlay;  2,  R.  N.  &  J.  E.  Woods,  Metcalfe. 
Six-rowed  Barley  (any  variety):  1,  Dougall  A.  dim- 
ming; 2,  F.  R.  Gourlay. 

Corn. — Any  8-rowed  variety  Flint  (any  color):  1, 
R.  J.  Johnston;  2,  Frank  A.  Smith;  3,  A.  S.  Maynard; 

4,  Dougall  A.  Cumming.  Any  12-rowed  variety  Flint 
(any  color):  1,  H.  L.  Thomson;  2,  Wm.  A.  McCutcheon; 
3,  Arch.  MacColl.  Any  variety  White  Dent  (W.  C.  G. 
Dent  included):  1,  John  Parks;  2,  B.  R.  Cohoe;  3,  Wm. 
W.  Weaver;  4,  Arch.  MacColl  Any  variety  Yellow 
Dent:  1,  Frank  A.  Smith;  2,  Wm.  A.  McCutcheon; 
3,  Arch.  MacColl.  Any  variety  Sweet  Corn:  1,  Ralph 
Moore;  2,  Frank  A.  Smith;  3,  B.  R.  Cohoe;  4,  H.  L. 
Thomson. 

Seed  Judging  Competition:  1,  Floyd  Lashley, 
Lanark;  2,  Fred.  Jackson,  Selby;  3,  Emerson  F.  R. 
Gourlay,   Kinburn;  4,   Russel   Ramsbottom,  Lanark; 

5,  Russel  S.  Wilson,  Carp;  6,  Wesley  Eawer,  Northfield; 
7,  Joseph  Tennant,  Almonte;  8,  Basil  Glover,  Iroquois; 
9,  Arthur  Moore,  Napanee;  10,  James  Gough,  Bloom- 
field;  11,  Don  Cook,  Elgin;  12,  Earl  H.  Petrie,  Peterboro. 

Grain  Exhibit  from  Standing  Field  Crop 
Competition. 
Oats — 13  in  exhibition:  1,  T.  H.  Lewis,  Oxdrift; 

2,  Dougall  A.  Cumming,  Russell;  3,  Luther  E.  Mountjoy, 
Burketon  Jet.;  4,  Garfield  Kennedy,  Bobcaygeon; 
5,  Edgar  D.  Morrow,  Stirling;  6,  Chas.  E.  Bonnycastle, 
Campbellford;  7,  H.  J.  Hubbeard,  Millbrook;  8,  F.  J. 
Brimacbmbe,  Orono;  9,  D.  A.  Henry,  Millbrook;  10, 
J.  H.  Lockie,  Zephyr.  Fall  Wheat:  1,  D.  A.  Henry, 
Millbrook;  2,  T.  A.  Kelly,  Frazerville.  Spring  Wheat: 
1,  Edson  Jibb,  New  Liskeard;  2,  Walter  Galbraith, 
Renfrew;  3,  John  R.  Philp,  New  Liskeard;  4,  Roy 
W.  J.  Gourlay,  Kinburn;  5,  Xavier  Chenier,  Plantagenet. 
Clover:  1,  T.  H.  Lewis,  Oxdrift.  Corn  (Dent):  1,  Jas. 
Wellwood,  Merlin,  (Wisconsin  No.  7);  2,  Mac.  L. 
Maynard,  Chatham.  Corn  (Flint):  1,  R.  J.  Johnston, 
Chatham;  2,  A.  S.  Campbell  &  Son,  Blenheim;  3,  A.  S. 
Maynard,  Chatham;  4,  Clarence  C.  West,  Northwood; 
5,  Stewart  Campbell,  Blenheim. 


Length  cf  Kernel  and  Yield  of 
Corn. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  a  recent  number 'of  the  Journal  of  Agriculture 
Research  the  results  of  a  long  series  of  experiments 
to  determine  the  relation  of  the  length  of  kernel  to  the 
yield  in  corn  are  presented  by  C.  C.  Cunningham. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  idea  among  the  growers  of  corn 
that  length,  or  depth,  of  kernel  is  a  very  desirable  feature, 
and  that  short  kernels  indicate  deterioration.  Roughly 
dented  kernels  are  usually  long  and,  therefore,  this  type 
is  given  preference  by  most  growers  in  selecting  seed 
corn,  while  smoothly  dented  ears  are  avoided. 

This  experiment  was  begun  at  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station  in  1916,  Commercial  White  being  the 
variety  chosen  for  experimentation.  Three  40-ear  lots 
were  selected.  One  lot  was  made  up  of  ears  with  kernels 
that  were  relatively  short  and  smooth-dented,  one  of 
ears  with  kernels  of  maximum  length  and  rough-dented, 
and  the  third  of  ears  with  kernels  of  medium  length,  the 
latter  group  was  practically  intermediate  between  the 
short  and  long  kernelled  ones.  The  seed  for  the  various 
groups  was  continuously  selected.  Smooth  ears  were 
selected  each  season  from  the  progeny  of  smooth  ears, 
rough  ears  from  the  progeny  of  rough  and  so  on.  Deter- 
minations of  yields  of  all  were  made  in  plots  of  six  to 
eight  rows,  planted  in  triplicate. 

As  the  result  of  this  experiment  extending  over  a 
period  of  five  years  the  author  presents  the  following 
conclusions: — 

The  popular  opinion  that  smoothness  in  corn  is  a 
sign  of  deterioration  and  reduced  yielding  capacity 
appears  to  be  erroneous.  In  these  experiments  the 
smooth  type  yielded  as  well  as  the  other  types,  and  under 
adverse  conditions  it  will  yield  better.  _  a*.iuk*a 


Continuous  selection  of  smooth  and  rather  short 
kernels  for  four  generations  increase  I  the  average  length 
of  the  ears,  decreased  the  circumference,  slightly  de- 
creased the  weight,  decreased  the  number  of  rows  per 
ear,  and  decreased  the  length  of  the  kernel  and  the  per- 
centage of  shelled  grain.  On  the  other  hand  the  con- 
tinuous selection  of  rough  and  rather  long  kernels 
decreased  the  average  length  of  the  ear  and  increased 
the  circumference  but  had  no  significant  effect  on  the 
weight  of  the  ears,  the  number  of  rows,  or  the  percentage 
of  grain. 

Smooth  corn  has  several  advantages  over  rough. 
It  is  easier  to  husk  and  shell,  it  is  not  so  liable  to  damage 
from  molds  and  other  fungi,  it  dries  out  better  and  is 
thus  not  so  liable  to  loss  of  vitality  through  freezing, 
and  it  is  less  likely  to  rot  when  conditions  for  germination 
are  unfavorable.   A.  B.  K. 

Hubam  or  Annual  White  Flowering 
Sweet  Clover. 

By  Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz,  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph,  Ont. 

There  are  now  four  species  of  sweet  clover  growing 
in  Ontario,  either  wild  or  under  cultivation.  The  white 
flowering  biennial  and  the  yellow  flowering  biennial 
are  similar  to  red  clover  in  producing  a  leafy  growth  in 
the  first  year  and  completing  their  life  history  in  the 
year  following.  The  white  flowering  annual  and  the 
yellow  flowering  annual  are  sown,  complete  their  growth, 
and  die  in  the  one  season. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1921,  these  four  kinds  of  sweet 
clover  were  sown  under  similar  conditions  and  without 
the  use  of  nurse  crops  in  the  experimental  plots  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College.  The  experiment  was 
conducted  in  duplicate  with  all  except  the  yellow  flower- 
ing annual  which  was  used  in  one  test  only.  The 
following  report  gives  the  average  yields  in  tons  of  green 
crop  per  acre: — 

White  flowering  biennial  14.3 

Yellow  flowering  biennial   8.6 

White  flowering  annual   8.0 

Yellow  flowering  annual   3.0 

The  white  flowering  annual  or  as  it  is  now  generally 
called  the  Hubam  'sweet  clover  gave  a  much  higher 
yield  per  acre  than  the  yellow  flowering  annual,  nearly 
as  much  as  the  yellow  flowering  biennial  and  considerably 
less  than  the  white  flowering  biennial. 

The  annuals  were  cut  in  July  when  the  crops  were 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  in  bloom  and  the  biennials  in 
September  when,  of  course,  no  bloom  was  in  evidence, 
that  being  the  first  year  of  their  growth. 

The  yield  of  the  Hubam  sweet  clover  would  have 
been  somewhat  less  had  it  been  cut  just  before  it  had 
started  to  bloom  which  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the 
most  suitable  condition  for  hay  production.  The  Hubam 
made  a  second  growth  which  was  cut  in  early  November 
and  which  gave  an  average  yield  at  the  time  of  cutting 
of  3.3  tons  per  acre.  This  crop  was  of  a  fibrous  open 
growth,  containing  considerable  bloom,  some  green  seed, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  seed  which  had  ripened. 

Two  varieties  of  Hubam  sweet  clover,  one  obtained 
from  Alabama  and  the  other  from  Michigan,  were  sown 
on  May  2.  The  former  was  about  ready  to  bloom  on 
July  12  and  was  mostly  in  bloom  by  July  27,  while  the 
latter  was  about  ready  to  bloom  on  July  23  and  was 
mostly  in  bloom  by  August  13.  The  Michigan  variety, 
although  later,  gave  an  average  of  thirteen  per  cent, 
greater  yield  per  acre  than  the  Alabama  variety. 

In  a  duplicate  test,  Hubam  sweet  clover  which  was 
sown  on  April  28  surpassed  that  which  was  sown  on  May 
28  by  1.6  and  that  which  was  sown  on  June  28  by  2.8 
tons  of  green  crop  per  acre  from  the  first  cuttings. 

The  Alabama  sweet  clover  had  twelve  per  cent,  of 
bloom  in  75  days  and  the  Michigan  variety  had  three 
per  cent,  of  bloom  in  85  days  from  time  of  seeding. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  comparison,  that  in  the 
same  year  the  number  of  days  from  seeding  to  maturity 
was  97  for  the  O.  A.  C.  No.  21  barley,  99  for  the  O.  A.  C. 
No.  3  oats,  and  107  for  the  Banner  oats.  The  Hubam 
variety  of  sweet  clover  is  slow  in  growth  for  the  first 
few  weeks  but  makes  a  rapid  growth  after  the  buds  begin 
to  form.  The  average  height  was  20  inches  when  the 
buds  were  forming,  33  inches  when  the  crop  was  starting 


to  bloom  and  48  inches  when  it  was  mostly  in  bloom 
Hubam  sweet  clover  sown  on  May  2  and  grown  in  rows 
for  seed  production,  had  reached  an  average  height  of 
60  inches  when  harvested  on  October  18. 

Apparently  no  definite  experimental  work  was  con- 
ducted with  the  Hubam  sweet  clover  on  the  North 
American  Continent  before  1921.  Nearly  all  the  in- 
formation to  date  has  been  obtained  from  observations 
of  this  crop  when  grown  for  seed  production. 

Pictou  County  Notes. 

Editor  '  The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Prices  of  farm  produce  of  all  kinds  is  very  low,  with 
no  prospects  of  improvement  before  next  summer. 
The  cutting  down  of  the  coal  miner's  wage  is  having 
a  very  depressing  effect  on  what  farmers  have  to  sell. 
Farmers  around  here,  during  the  last  ten  years,  have 
been  making  money  selling  pit  wood,  but  now  there  is- 
no  call  for  it.  The  price  for  pork  is  $14  per  cwt.,  dressed 
weight,  beef  $7  per  cwt.,  and  chickens  20  to  25  cents  per 
pound. 

Pictou  Co.,  N.  S.  J.  W.  McDonald. 

fHE  DAJRV  ~ 

Ayrshire  Cow  Wins  the  Dairy  Test. 

While  there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  interest  in  the 
Dairy  Test  Competition  at  Ottawa  the  exhibits  of  the 
past  two  or  three  years  including  the  test  just  held, 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  particular  department 
of  the  show  needs  lots  of  encouragement  and  few 
knocks.  We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  exhibitors 
of  this  particular  department  have  cause  for  grievance 
over  the  treatment  they  receive  from  those  in  charge  of 
the  Ottawa  Winter  Fair  but  just  at  this  particular  time 
of  year  climatic  conditions  in  this  part  of  the  province 
are  quite  often  such,  as  to  incur  far  too  great  a  financial 
risk  on  the  exhibitor  and  owner  of  a  comparatively 
fresh  dairy  cow  in  shipping  her  great  distances.  This 
year  there  was  little  cause  for  fear  as  to  this  regard, 
the  weather  throughout  the  week  being  unusually  mild. 
But,  to  suecessfully  meet  competition  in  a  public  dairy 
test  one  must  begin  preparations  nine,  ten  or  even  twelve 
months  previous,  in  order  that  he  may  have  his  entries 
freshening  at  just  the  proper  time  to  do  their  best.  As 
the  test  however,  is  one  that  is  based  on  production  alone 
these  are  features  which  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. With  all  breeds  being  eligible  for  competition, 
championship  honors  are  all  the  more  strongly  contested 
for  and  the  contest  becomes  that  much  keener.  This 
year  the  Ayrshires  came  out  on  top  and  while  the  margin 
over  the  Holsteins  in  second  was  small,  the  Ayrshire 
victory  was  all  the  more  pleasing  when  it  became  known 
that  the  feat  was  performed  by  a  twelve-year-old  cow. 
She  is  Pearl  of  Balquido,  a  low  down,  deep-bodied  cow- 
owned  by  Harman  MacPherson  of  Norwich,  Ont.,  and 
has  long  been  a  campaigner  in  public  tests;  having  won 
either  her  class,  or  a  place  in  the  money  at  the  Guelph 
Dairy  Test  on  five  or  six  previous  occasions  and  once 
during  this  time  finishing  second  to  the  champion. 
The  Holsteins  took  the  next  four  placings  in  general 
standing  and  sixth  went  to  a  grade,  with  Holstein  blood 
predominating.  As  regards  the  champion  very  little 
more  than  we  have  already  mentioned,  need  be  said. 
Beginners  when  founding  a  herd  would  do  well  to  take 
note  and  follow  her  type  closely  in  making  their  selec- 
tions. It  is  said  that  she  is  her  owner's  idea  of  an  ideal 
dairy  cow  and  no  doubt  this  ideal  has  been  a  great 
factor  in  bringing  into  the  Record  of  Performance 
reports  the  name  "Orkney"  with  such  regularity.  To 
the  Holstein  breeder  the  results  of  the  test  should  also 
be  pleasing.  While  they  lost  out  on  the  championship, 
the  five-year-old  cow  Bessie  Canary  Posch  exhibited 
by  A.  E.  Hulet  of  Norwich  came  in  only  four  points 
below  the  winner  and  below  her  again  was  Haley  & 
Lee's  Woodland  A.  Bonostine  with  a  drop  of  only  two 
points  more.  Hulet's  three-year-old  heifer,  in  fourth 
in  general  standing,  showed  a  drop  of  only  two  points 
more  and  Haley  &  Lee's  two-year-old  winner,  fifth  in 
general  standing  was  again  only  fourteen  points  below 
her;  which  left  a  margin  of  twenty  points  only  between 
the  winners  of  the  five  classes  referred  to. 


Bessie  C.  Posch. 

Highest  scoring  Holstein  Cow  in  Dairy  Test  at  Ottawa  for  A.  E.  Hulet,  Norwich,  Ontario. 


Pearl  of  Balquido. 

Champion  Ayrshire  Cow  in  Dairy  Test  at. .Ottawa  for  Harman  MacPherson,  Norwich. 
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The  Outlook  for  Dairying  —  In  Four  Parts. 

Part  III— New  Zealand,  Destined  to  Be  the  World's  Greatest  Dairying  Country,  is  Our  Strongest  Competitor. 

By  J.  A.  Ruddick,   Dairy  Commissioner,  Ottawa. 


LAST  but  not  least  of  our  competitors,  we  come  to 
New  Zealand.  The  development  of  the  dairying 
industry  in  New  Zealand  during  the  last  20 
years  is  an  astonishing  record,  and  one  which,  coupled 
with  the  conditions  existing  in  that  country,  is  of  very 
great  significance  to  Canadian  producers.  When  the  New 
Zealanders,  as  they  frequently  do,  give  your  humble 
servant  some  credit  for  having  helped  them  to  get  on 
the  lines  which  have  led  to  this  development,  I  confess 
as  a  good  Canadian  to  having  rather  mixed  feelings 
over  the  matter.  The  only  thing  I  can  do  now,  however, 
is  to  use  my  special  knowledge  of  the  country  in  laying 
before  you  some  facts  of  the  growth  of  the  industry,  its 
present  status  and  the  probabilities  of  further  develop- 
ment, as  a  sort  of  warning  as  to  what  you  may  expect 
from  that  country  in  the  way  of  competition  in  the  future. 

Let  us  go  back  then  to  the  years  1903  and  1904,  in 
which  our  exports  reached  the  maximum  of  233,000,000 
pounds  of  cheese  and  34,000,000  pounds  of  butter. 
The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  butter  and  cheese 
from  New  Zealand  for  the  years  1904,  1915,  and  for 
the  year  ended  August  30,  1921. 


New  Zealand  Exports. 


Year 

Butter 
pounds 

Cheese 
pounds 

1904  

35,203,728 
47,055,128 
72,894,752 

9,691,920 
91,532,896 
151,588,304 

1915  

1921  :. 

The  exports  of  butter  for  1921  may  be  a  little  ab- 
normal on  account  of  some  "carry  over"  from  the 
previous  year,  but  even  after  making  some"  allowance 
on  that  score  the  record  on  the  whole  is  a  very  striking 
one,  and  New  Zealand  differs  from  most  other  countries 
in  this  respect,  that  the  increased  production  due  to 
the  stimulus  of  high  prices  during  the  war  will  be  per- 
manent and  not  temporary  as  in  the  case  of  some  other 
countries.  I  am  afraid  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
it  must  be  admitted  that  New  Zealand  exports  are 
larger  than  ours,  and  that  we  now  have  to  take  second 
place  among  the  cheese  exporting  countries  of  the  world. 
I  believe  New  Zealand  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest 
dairying  country  in  the  world,  and  I  will  give  you  some 
of  the  reasons  why  I  think  so. 

At  the  present  time  sheep  raising  is  still  the  largest 
industry,  but  the  great  rise  in  land  value  makes  it 
difficult  for  anyone  to  purchase  good  land  at  prevailing 
prices  and  raise  sheep  profitably.  There  will  be  large 
areas  of  rough  upland  unsuitable  for  dairying  which 
will  continue  t®  be  sheep  country,  but  the  more  fertile 
areas  are  being  fast  converted  into  dairy  farms.  When- 
ever the  high  priced  land  has  to  change  hands  it  generally 
goes  into  dairying. 

New  Zealand  will  never  be  a  great  cereal  country. 
Production  of  cereals  is  only  about  sufficient  for  home 
requirements.  During  the  war  they  imported  wheat 
from  Canada.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  North 
Island  the  rain  fall  is  so  frequent  and  so  excessive  as  to 
make  even  the  curing  of  hay  a  difficult  matter.  Dairy- 
ing seems  to  be  about  the  only  business  for  which  large 
areas  of  the  country  are  suitable.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  43,000,000  acres  in  occupation.  Of  this 
area  25,000,000  is  unimproved  land,  being  partly  bush 
and  land  which  has  never  been  broken,  but  which  is 
used  tor  pasture.  There  are  18,000,000  acres  that  have 
been  cultivated,  but  less  than  1,000,000  acres  is  devoted 
to  grain  crops.  Out  of  the  18,000,000  acres  16,000,000 
are  in  permanent  grasses  and  clover  for  pasture. 

Climate  Favorable  to  Dairying. 

The  climate  is  favorable  with  no  extremes  of  temper- 
ature. We  have  as  cold  weather  in  Ontario  in  October 
as  they  ever  have  at  any  time  of  the  year,  except  at  high 
altitudes,  and  the  hottest  weather  is  about  like  ours 
in  June.  The  range  of  temperature  in  Wellington, 
the  capital,  during  the  year  and  a  half  I  was  there,  was 
from  31  to  76  degrees  F. 

The  cows  are  at  pasture  the  year  round,  and  very 
little  feeding  is  required  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
none  at  all  in  the  greater  part  of  the  North  Island. 
There  is  no  large  outlay  for  barns  or  stables.  A  milking 
shed  is  the  extent  of  the  buildings  on  most  dairy  farms. 
As  a  rule  the  whole  area  of  the  farm  is  in  grass.  The 
dairy  farmer  and  his  family  have  nothing  to  do  but 
milk  the  cows  and  deliver  the  milk  at  the  factory. 
This  permits  of  the  handling  of  large  herds.  I  have 
known  a  man  and  his  two  sisters  to  milk  regularly  a 
herd  of  90  cows,  and  herds  of  100  to  200  are  not  un- 
common. 

Factories  Larger  Than  in  Canada. 

In  1920  there  were  384  factories  that  manufactured 
cheese  and  153  that  manufactured  butter.  Most  of 
these  factories  have  dual  plants  and  can  turn  out  either 
butter  or  cheese.  They  are  for  the  most  part  organized 
on  a  co-operative  basis.  The  creameries  operate 
chiefly  on  the  whole  milk  plan,  in  some  cases  with 
contributory  skimming  ^stations.  The  centralized 
creamery  as  we  have  it  on  this  continent  practically 
does  not  exist. 

Both  cheese  factories  and  creameries  average  very 


much  larger  outputs  than  ours  do.  Out  of  a  total  of 
153  creameries  in  1920  two  had  an  output  of  over  three 
and  one-half  million  pounds  each,  and  eight  others  made 
over  one  million  pounds  of  butter.  There  were  384 
cheese  factories  in  operation  that  year,  of  which  65 
made  over  300  tons,  39  made  375  tons,  9  made  over  600 
tons,  and  1  over  1,000  tons. 

The  small  number  of  patrons  to  a  factory  is  in  even 
more  striking  contrast  to  Canadian  conditions.  Here 
are  a  few  examples  from  the  list  published  for  1920. 
In  one  factory  20  patrons  made  242  tons  of  cheese,  in 
another  9  patrons  made  88  tons,  42  patrons  made  437 
tons,  7  made  86  tons,  65  made  829  tons,  and  in  the 
largest  factory  of  all,  there  were  only  66  patrons  and  the 
output  was  over  1,000  tons.  One  farmer  had  a  factory 
for  his  own  herd  and  turned  out  88  tons.  When  I  say 
that  some  factories  made  as  many  as  150  to  160  full- 
sized  cheese  per  day  it  may  give  a  better  idea  of  size 
than  tonnage  does. 

These  factories  are  well  built,  equipped  with  the  very 
latest  and  most  improved  machinery.  For  instance,  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  flavor 
of  the  cheese  was  improved  if  the  milk  were  pasteurized. 
A  correspondent  informs  me  that  when  the  war  prevented 
the  factories  from  securing  any  more  pasteurizing  out- 
fits from  Denmark,  about  half  the  cheese  factories  had 
been  equipped  to  pasteurize  all  milk  for  cheese  making. 
The  factories  are  well  managed.  The  head  cheese  or 
butter  maker,  who  is  called  a  "manager,"  receives  a 
good  salary,  and  the  position  is  Looked  upon  as  a  per- 
manent one.  Cheese  and  butter  making  is  taken  up  as 
a  career,  and  not  as  a  stepping  stone  to  something  else. 
While  the  manager  is  held  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  the  product,  he  is  not  required  to  make  good  any 
losses  on  account  of  quality.  If  there  are  too  many 
cheese,  or  too  much  butter  of  an  inferior  quality  turned 
out,  his  services  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  position 
is  too  good  a  one  to  be  risked  in  that  way. 

In  addition  to  the  manager  there  is  a  secretary,  who 
gives  all  his  time  to  bookkeeping  and  the  business 
details.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  factories  a  secretary 
may  serve  more  than  one  factory.  A  more  or  less 
standard  form  of  statement  is  issued  to  patrons.  The 
annual  statement  and  balance  sheet  is  required  by  law 
to  be, in  the  hands  of  shareholders  two  weeks  before  the 
annual  meeting.  The  directors  meet  weekly  and  go 
into  every  detail  of  the  business,  and  scrutinize  care- 
fully the  grader's  certificates  covering  recent  shipments. 

Large  factories  frequently  send  their  presidents  or 
managers  to  Australia,  or  even  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  No 
less  than  six  such  delegations  have  called  at  my  office 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  these  things  to  boost  the  dairy- 
ing industry  of  New  Zealand.  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
making  such  statements.  I  merely  wish  to  inform  the 
producers  of  Canada  as  to  the  character  of  the  com- 
petition which  they  will  have  to  meet,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  improvement  if  they  are  to  meet  it  successfully 
The  Othfr  Side  ok  the  Picture. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture  which 
should  be  presented  in  order  to  be  perfectly  fair.  In 
the  first  place  the  high  price  of  land  in  New  Zealand  is 
causing  some  concern.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  dairy 
farms  without  any  buildings  except  a  small  house  to 
sell  for  $500  an  acre,  and  sales  have  been  reported  at 
$750  an  acre.  Of  course  all  land  is  not  held  at  these 
figures,  but  very  little  good  land  can  be  bought  for  less 
than  $150  to  $200  an  acre.  This  adds  considerably 
to  the  cost  of  producing  milk.  It  costs  more  to  manu- 
facture cheese  and  butter  in  New  Zealand  than  it  does 
in  this  country.  Labor  and  supplies  are  more  expensive. 
In  a  list  of  22  cheese  factories,  the  actual  cost,  not  in- 
cluding interest  on  investment  or  profit  to  anyone, 
varied  from  1.70  cents  to  3.60  cents  per  pound.  In 
six  creameries  for  which  I  have  the  figures  the  actual 
cost  of  making  butter  ranged  from  3.54  cents  to  5.10 
cents  per  poundi  The  manufacturing  end  of  the  busi- 
ness is  conducted  efficiently  and  is  up  to  date  in  every 
respect,  but  the  methods  of  milk  production  are  rather 
crude,  according  to  our  standards. 

During  the  winter  season,  with  frequent  rains  and 
no  frost  the  milking  yards  and  lanes  get  into  very  bad 
condition,  and  although  the  cows  are  pastured  the  year 
round  there  are  4  or  5  months  when  they  suffer  a  good 
deal  from  exposure.  The  practice  of  covering  the  cows 
with  rugs  or  waterproof  blankets  is  followed  by  many 
farmers,  but  these  get  very  dirty  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two.  These  conditions  give  rise  to  some 
trouble  with  the  flavor  of  the  cheese.  As  I  have  already 
said,  they  are  now  trying  to  improve  matters  by  pas- 
teurizing the  milk  used  for  cheese  making,  but  while 
this  may  be  an  improvement  in  producing  a  cheese 
with  a  cleaner  flavor,  it  is  doubtful  if  their  cheese,  made 
from  pasteurized  milk,  will  ever  have  the  positive 
cheddar  cheese  flavor  which  our  best  cheese  have.  In 
this  we  have  the  advantage. 

The  greater  distance  from  market  looks  like  a  dis- 
advantage, but  I  think  it  works  out  the  other  way, 
except  for  the  higher  freight  charge,  and  for  this  reason. 
The  voyage  from  New  Zealand  takes  about  five  weeks. 
The  cheese  cannot  reach  the  consumer  until  they  are 
at  least  two  months  old,  and  because  the  route  crosses 
the  tropics   refrigeration  is  necessary.    The  cheese  are 


carried  at  a  suitable  curing  temperature,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence reach  the  market  in  better  condition  than  ours 
do  that  are  shipped  out  at  a  few  days  old  and  may  be 
on  the  retailers  counter  by  the  time  they  are  four  weeks 
old. 

About  New  Zealand  Marketing. 

I  pass  now  to  the  question  of  marketing  and  it  is 
interesting  to  remember  that  when  New  Zealand  began, 
during  the  eighties,  to  have  a  surplus  of  butter  and  cheese, 
there  was  no  machinery  or  organization  for  handling 
the  export  thereof.  It  was  the  practice  in  those  days, 
a  practice  which  still  prevails  to  some  extent,  for  im- 
porters in  other  lines  to  arrange  to  ship  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  factories  to  merchants  in  the  Old  Country 
on  a  consignment  basis,  and  thus  balance  their  accounts. 
Later  on,  as  the  volume  of  business  grew,  English  and 
Scotch  houses  sent  out  buyers,  or  arranged  with  local 
firms  to  represent  them. 

It  has  always  been  the  rule  in  New  Zealand  to  con- 
tract with  the  factories  for  the  whole  season's  output 
at  the  opening  of  the  season.  In  some  years  practically 
the  whole  surplus  has  been' sent  forward  on  a  straight 
consignment  basis,  or  sometimes  with  a  guarantee  of  a 
certain  return  without  recourse  in  case  of  a  falling 
market.  Then  again,  the  whole  season's  output  would 
be  purchased  at  a  definite  price.  This  was  made  practi- 
cable by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
transaction  took  place  (October  and  November)  the 
bulk  of  the  Canadian  cheese  had  passed  into  dealers' 
hands,  and  the  market  was  more  or  less  stabilized  for 
the  next  six  months. 

The  consignment  plan  was  never  satisfactory,  and 
this  became  more  apparent  as  the  volume  of  exports 
increased.  It  is  an  axiom  in  trade  that  a  commission 
merchant  will  not  as  a  rule  get  as  much  out  of  the  goods 
as  the  man  who  has  his  money  invested  therein,  and 
whose  profit  depends  on  the  sale.  The  consignee  gets 
his  commission  no  matter  what  price  he  secures. 
Further,  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  goods  on 
the  market,  or  the  knowledge  that  they  are  to  arrive 
for  sale  in  this  manner,  always  has  a  bearish  influence 
and  makes  for  a  weak  market. 

There  are  a  number  of  live  organizations  or  associa- 
tions in  New  Zealand  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
producers.  These  organizations  devote  their  energies 
to  the  business  end  of  the  industry,  dealing  with  ocean 
rates,  conditions  of  shipment,  and  general  marketing 
conditions.  Some  of  them  send  representatives  to  the 
Old  Country,  who  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going 
on  in  the  dairy  world.  They  do  not  concern  themselves 
with  questions  relating  to  the  practice  of  cheese  and 
butter  making.  Membership  in  these  associations  is 
by  factories,  each  factory  member  being  entitled  to  a 
certain  number  of  representatives.  Discussion  at 
meetings  is  confined  to  members,  and  outsiders  are 
not  permitted  to  take  part  except  on  invitation. 

Compulsory  Cheese  Grading  Since  1899. 
There  is  no  buying  and  selling  of  dairy  produce  under 
the  tryer  in  New  Zealand  as  is  the  practice  in  Canada. 
The  transaction  rests  on  the  reputation  of  the  factory, 
and  on  the  graders  certificate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
mostly  disposed  of  before  it  is  made.  Under  the  law 
of  1895  no  butter  may  be  exported  from  New  Zealand 
without  first  being  graded.  Cheese  grading  became 
compulsory  about  1899.  Dairy  produce  may  be  ex- 
ported only  through  certain  specified  ports.  Grading 
stores  are  located  at  these  ports.  The  butter  and 
cheese  are  shipped  regularly  from  the  factories  to  one  of 
these  stores.  It  is  graded  on  arrival  by  the  government 
graders,  who  maintain  a  supervision  over  it  until  it  is 
loaded  on  the  ship  which  carries  it  to  England. 

Every  cheese  factory,  creamery,  private  dairy,  or 
place  where  dairy  butter  is  blended  or  re- worked,  must 
be  registered.  Every  package  containing  cheese  or 
butter  of  any  description  must  be  branded  with  the 
registered  number  and  a  true  description  of  the  contents 
according  to  the  classes  defined  in  the  regulations. 
These  classes  are  "dairy  butter",  "milled  butter," 
"dairy  cheese,"  and  "factory  cheese."  Creamery 
butter  must  be  branded  with  the  words  "New  Zealand 

Produce,  Pure  Creamery  Butter,  No  registered." 

The  same  form  is  used  in  branding  all  the  different 
classes.  The  branding  of  "milled  butter"  (dairy  butter 
blended  and  re-worked)  must  be  in  red  ink,  and  all 
other  classes  must  be  branded  in  dark  colored  ink.  It 
is  permissable  to  add  the  name  and  address  of  the 
factory,  and  as  a  matter  of  practice  all  factories  now  use 
a  uniform  impressed  brand  put  on  with  a  die,  which 
gives  the  particulars  required  by  law  and  the  name  of 
the  factory  or  brand  under  which  it  is  known.  In- 
dividual New  Zealand  factories  are  well  known  in  the 
markets  through  this  system  of  branding.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  "exporters'  brand"  in  the  New  Zealand 
trade.  It  is  also  worth  remembering  that  the  New 
Zealanders  are  fortunate  in  having  a  very  suitable 
timber  out  of  which  to  make  butter  boxes,  which,  to- 
gether with  neat  branding,  gives  the  New  Zealand 
package  a  very  attractive  appearance,  and  that  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance  in  marketing. 

Many  well-bred  animals  look  scrubby  because  of 
lack  of  sufficient  feed.  There  is  no  use  thinking  that 
pedigree  will  suffice,  without  proper  feed  and  care. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Shall  We  Plant  Apples  Now? 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  things  about  apple 
growing  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  at  the  present  time 
is  the  absence  of  young  orchards  up  to  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age.  There  are  hundreds  of  orchards  ten- 
years-old  or  thereabouts  that  were  planted  during  the 
boom  years  in  1910-11,  but  prices  for  apples  fell  off 
substantially  during  the  next  year  or  two  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  overproduction.  Much  of 
this  talk  was  misdirected,  but  it  nevertheless  had  the 
effect  of  rapidly  curtailing  the  planting  of  apples.  Worse 
still,  some  of  those  who  had  planted  out  young  orchards 
began  to  be  disappointed  and  to  feel  perhaps  that  they 
had  not  acted  as  wisely  as  they  might  with  the  result  that 
they  perhaps  did  not  give  the  orchard  the  care  that 
their  investment  in  it  warranted.  If  this  was  true  in  the 
case  of  some  of  those  who  had  recently  planted  young 
orchards  and  who  had  everything  at  stake  in  the  way 
of  land  newly  given  over  to  orchards  and  who  had  these 
orchards  to  bring  along  so  as  to  make  them  a  profitable 
source  of  revenue  in  the  years  to  come,  it  was  even  more 
true  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  whose  orchards  were  al- 
ready matured  and  who  were  fanners  rather  than  com- 
mercial orchardists.  The  farm  orchard  has  always  been 
a  problem  in  the  apple  industry  and  it  did  not  take  long 
for  a  great  many  of  these  to  fall  into  neglect.  As  we 
view  the  matter  there  never  was  overproduction  in  the 
Ontario  apple  industry,  except  perhaps  as  far  back  as 
'96,  when  the  methods  of  distribution  were  crude  and 
concern  about  the  problem  of  marketing  fruit  to  ad- 
vantage was  limited  to  a  very  few.  Even  then,  while 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  practical  grower  there  was 
actual  overproduction,  it  was  more  a  condition  of 
glut  on  the  popular  markets  than  a  production  of  mere 
apples  than  the  market  could  have  absorbed.  The 
overproduction  that  was  talked  about  in  1912  and  1913 
was  a  much  less  serious  affair  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  theorist  and  it  was  actually  less  serious  because  the 
knowledge  of  marketing  and  its  importance  was  mere 
widespread  than  was  the  case  in  '96.  Nevertheless, 
the  lack  of  proper  distribution  was,  and  is  still,  an  im- 
portant factor  and  together  with  this  was  the  fact 
that  the  belief  in  overproduction  was  encouraged  by  the 
preponderance  of  commercial  apples  of  low  grade. 

What  the  years  1912  and  1913  started,  the  war 
finished,  and  fo  rthe  last  few  years  there  have  not  been 
enough  trees  planted  in  Eastern  Canada  to  replace 
these  that  have  worn  out  or  been  lost  from  other  causes. 
Everybody  now  seems  to  be  waiting  for  someone  else  to 
start  something  or  to  supply  the  first  dose  of  enthusiasm 
which  will  put  heart  into  the  industry  and  lead  to  the 
replacement  of  orchards  that  have  been  lost  in  the 
the  interval.  The  question  as  to  whether  we  should 
plant  apples  now  or  not  is  a  very  important  one  for  the 
fruit  grower,  because  the  price  of  nursery  stock  is  very 
high  and  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  the  orchard  is  not  yet 
back  to  the  place  where  it  was  before  the  war.  On 
the  other  hand  the  very  substantial  drop  in  the  price  of 
farm  products  leaves  a  low  margin  of  profit  for  the  fruit- 


grower, as  it  does  for  anyone  engaged  in  other  lines  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  problem  is  rather  one  of  looking 
ahead  to  the  future  than  of  depending  wholly  upon 
present  conditions  in  the  industry  for  guidance. 

The  older  men  who  are  interested  in  the  industry 
will,  almost  without  exception,  express  their  faith  in  the 
industry  if  asked  for  an  opinion.  One  may  almost  put 
their  opinion  into  words  before  asking  them  so  sure  are 
they  to  tell  you  that  now  is  a  good  time  to  set  out  an 
orchard  if  one  is  interested  in  apple  growing  and  is 
prepared  to  give  the  orchard  the  care  that  it  deserves. 
Few  of  them,  however,  are  taking  their  own  advice 
and  setting  out  orchards  and  the  reason  usually  given 
is  that  they  are  leaving  this  for  the  younger  men  who 
will  reap  the  rewards  from  a  good  orchard  in  the  years 
to  come.  This  is  so  common  an  opinion  that  one  is 
almost  justified  in  the  opinion  that  what  apple  growing 
needs,  in  Ontario  at  any  rate,  is  more  young  men  in 
the  business  with  faith  in  the  apple  as  a  profitable 
crop  and  with  the  foresight  to  plant  now  for  results 
that  will  accrue  when  these  orchards  come  into  full 
bearing  age  and  meet  a  market  none  too  well  supplied. 
There  is  a  vast  profit  lying  untapped  in  the  numerous 
neglected  farm  orchards  of  the  Province,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful for  man}-  reasons  if  many  of  these  will  ever  be  brought 
to  the  point  where  they  will  compete  with  the  quality  of 
fruit  that  will  be  put  out  from  the  orchard  that  is  re- 
garded as  a  commercial  proposition.  The  orchards  that 
are  needed  for  the  future  of  the  industry  are  those  of 
respectable  size  that  will  loom  up  large  enough  in  the 
business  of  the  owner  to  compel  his  attention.  Any 


orchard  with  a  reasonable  selection  of  varieties  can  be 
made  a  profitable  part  of  the  farm  if  given  the  right  care, 
but  experience  has  seemed  to  pint  to  the  conclusion  that 
only  the  orchard  of  fair  size  will  be  given  this  care. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  will  pay  to  plant  out 
an  apple  orchard  just  now  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  if  the  prospective  planter  is  really  interested 
in  the  apple  as  a  crop.  The  price  of  nursery  stock  is  a 
factor  that  must  be  considered,  but  there  is  a  danger  that 
it  is  given  too  great  a  prominence,  because,  after  all, 
the  outlay  for  trees  is  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
total  expense  of  bringing  an  orchard  to  bearing  age. 
As  general  rule  it  is  good  practice  to  get  into  a  line  ot 
farmingthat  noone  else  is  particularly  enthusiastic  about, 
especially  if  it  is  a  crop  that  takes  several  years  to  bring 
to  fruition  and  if  the  natural  conditions  surrounding 
that  particular  branch  of  the  industry  are  satisfactory. 
The  natura.1  conditions  surrounding  apple  growing  in 
Eastern  Canada  are  excellent  and  in  no  place  more  so 
than  in  Ontario.  The  man  who  will  take  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  few  orchards  have  been  set  out  in  the 
last  few  years  and  that  as  a  result  of  this  there  must 
come  a  time  when  the  first  orchards  set  out  after  the 
slump  will  be  unusually  profitable,  stands  to  gain  more 
than  the  average  person  is  inclined  to  think.  For  this 
reason  we  do  not  think  the  price  of  nursery  stock  should 
be  an  insuperable  barrier  to  planting  at  the  present  time 
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W.  R.  Reek. 

Director  of  the  Western  Ontario  Experimental  Farm  at  Ridgetown. 


W.  R.  Reek  Chosen  as  Director  of 
New  Experimental  Farm. 

The  appointment  of  W.  R.  Reek  as  Director  of  the 
Western  Ontario  Experimental  Farm,  at  Ridgetown, 
has  been  officially  announced.  The  appointment  is  to 
take  effect  on  March  1,  and  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Reek 
is  familiarizing  himself  with  the  new  work  and  the 
problems  he  will  be  called  upon  to  solve.  The  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Honorable  Manning  W.  Doherty. 
announces  that  the  farm  will  be  used  for  experi- 
mental work  in  improving  seed  corn,  sugar  beets, 
tobacco,  and  other  special  crops  of  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  Province.  It  will  also  aim  to  assist 
the  producers  in  the  solution  of  general  problems, 
such  as  marketing,  by  the  development  of  strong 
co-operative  organizations.  W.  R.  Reek  has  been 
selected  for  the  important  position  by  reason  of 
his  training,  experience  and  personality.  He  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Kent  County  and  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  local  conditions  and  local  problems. 
Since  graduating  from  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
in  1910,  Mr.  Reek  has  had  wide  and  valuable  experience- 
in  the  employ  of  several  Provincial  Governments,  and 
for  the  last  few  years  as  Assistant  Live  Stock  Com- 
missioner at  Ottawa.  Mr.  Reek  will  resign  this  latter 
position  to  tackle  the  problems  facing  producers  in 
Southwestern  Ontario,  and  "The  Farmer's  Advocate  ' 
wishes  both  Mr.  Reek  and  the  new  Experimental 
Farm  every  success. 


Ontario  Corn  Growers'  Stage  14th  Annual  Exhibition. 


There  is  little  that  could  be  said  in  criticism  of  the 
fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Ontario  Corn  Grow- 
ers' Association  which  wras  held  in  Chatham  last  week 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  January  25-26 
and  27.  Fine  weather  attended  the  event  from  beginning 
to  end  and  the  exhibit  of  corn  was  certainly  one  of  the 
best  that  has  ever  been  staged  by  the  Association.  The 
show  was  an  improvement  over  the  one  held  last  year 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  exhibits,  there  being 
over  1,300  entries  of  material  that  for  the  most  part  was 
a  distinct  credit  to  the  seed  corn  centre  of  Canada. 
This  annual  exhibition  is  one  very  good  evidence  of  the 
value  of  exhibitions  in  general  and  those  who  have 
followed  the  exhibits  as  they  have  been  made  during 
the  last  ten  or  more  years  since  corn  improvement  has 
been  given  serious  consideration  in  the  counties  of 
southwestern  Ontario,  can  see  that  a  very  marked 
improvement  has  taken  place.  Some  undesirable 
varieties  have  been  eliminated  and  the  uniformity  of 
the  exhibits  has  been  increased  so  that  at  present  no  corn 
grower  in  Canada  need  be  afraid  of  the  impression  that 
will  be  created  on  a  visitor  by  an  examination  of  the 
entries  at  the  Ontario  Corn  Show.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  great  deal  of  work  that  should  be  done  with  corn  in 
Ontario  even  yet,  and  like  almost  everything  else,  the 
corn  growers  are  realizing  that  the  more  expert  they 
become  in  their  line  the  more  so  they  find  that  their 
work  of  improvement  is  just  beginning. 

From  the  standpoint  of  attendance  the  show  this 
year  was  not  quite  the  equal  of  1921.  This  was  in  spite 
of  the  very  favorable  weather  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  but  it  is  not  a  cause  for  more  than  regret, 
because  the  same  experience  has  attended  the  holding 
of  practically  every  event  of  the  kind  during  the  present 
season.  Farmers  are  not  travelling  more  than  they  have 
to  and,  like  most  people,  they  are  "exercising  as  much 
thrilt  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  always 
wisdom  to  save,  when  by  spending  a  little  one  can 
learn  what  will  be  worth  much.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many  who  stayed  away  from  Chatham 
this  year  who.  would  have  profited  from  the  trip  even 
though  they  had  felt  the  pinch  financially  as  a  result  of 
it. 

Supreme  honors  of  the  show  went  to  two  well- 


known  growers.  B.  R.  Cohoe,  South  Woodsley,  has 
the  honor  of  having  captured  permanently  the  trophy 
offered  by  the  Ontario  Corn  Growers'  Association  for  the 
best  sixty  ears  of  dent  corn  from  any  part  of  Ontario. 
R.  J.  Johnston,  Chatham,  also  had  the  distinction  of 
capturing  the  trophy  offered  by  the  Hon.  Manning 
W.  Doherty.  for  the  best  sixty  ears  of  flint  corn,  open  to 
Ontario, and  also  the  special  for  the  best  ten  ears  of  flint 
in  the  show.  It  is  notable  also  that  Stewart  McDonald, 
Port  Lambton,  takes  to  Lambton  county  this  year, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  show,  the  trophy 
offered  for  the  best  ten  ears  of  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 
corn  in  the  show.  This  is  a  good  recommendation  for 
the  new  President  of  the  Ontario  Corn  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. G.  W.  Coatsworth  &  Son,  Kingsville,  won  the 
special  prize  for  the  the  best  ten  ears  of  dent  in  the  show. 
W.  J.W.  Lennox,  Western  Ontario  representative  of  the 
Seed  Branch,  Ottawa,  judged  the  flint  corn  and  H.  G. 
Bell,  Toronto,  judged  the  dents. 

Space  does  not  permit  extended  reference  to  the 
poultry  department  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  there  were  over  1,000  birds  in  evidence  and 
that  reports  credit  this  year's  show  by  the  Chatham 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  with  being  very 
creditable  indeed.  The  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture  w-as  quite  in  evidence  with  several  instructive 
exhibits  dealing  with  poultry,  flax,  tobacco,  animal 
diseases,  sheep  and  bacon  production.  These  were  of 
a  high  order  as  are  nearly  all  of  the  exhibits  put  on  at 
our  shows  by  the  Federal  Department.  • 

The  Evening  Meetings. 
Interesting  evening  meetings  were  held  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  at  which  there  was  a  fair  attendance. 
Hon.  Manning  W.  Doherty,  Minister  of  Agriculture 
for  Ontario  was  to  have  been  the  principal  speaker  on 
Wednesday  evening,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  invited  to  attend  the  national  conference  on 
Agriculture  called  in  Washington  by  President  Harding, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  attend.  L.  H.  Newman, 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers'  Association, 
Ottawa,  was  one  of  the  speakers  and  referred  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  to  judge  standing  field  crop  competi- 
tions in  Essex  County.    Since  that  time  he  was  glad  to 


be  able  to  note  great  improvement  in  corn  growing 
and  stated  that  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  at  the  corn 
show  was  only  the  result  of  much  careful  work  on  the 
part  of  the  growers.  The  speaker  urged  that  there  be  less 
guess  work  about  corn  improvement  and  he  stated  that 
although  the  number  of  varieties  has  been  reduced  there 
is  still  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  best  varieties  for  each 
district.  The  speaker  paid  a  compliment  to  W.  R. 
Reek,  the  newly  appointed  Director  of  the  Experi- 
mental farm  at  Ridgetown,  whom  he  said,  he  first  met 
in  a  corn  breeding  plot  some  16  years  ago  in  Kent 
county  where  Mr.  Reek  was  raised.  Mr.  Newman 
traced  the  registration  of  seed  grain  in  Canada,  which 
dates  back  about  20  years  and  emphasized  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  best  varieties  and  strains  that  we  now  have 
are  the  result  of  the  efforts  made  by  farmers.  It  is  the 
aim  of  Canadian  Seed  Growers'  Association  to  get 
the  sale  of  registered  seed  upon  such  a  basis  that  it 
can  be  sold  for  only  a  small  premium  above  the  regular 
market  price.  The  value  of  the  combined  standing 
field  crop  and  stored  grain  competition  was  strongly 
urged  upon  the  growers. 

L.  Stevenson,  Secretary  to  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture  spoke  of  the  new  farm  purchased  at 
Ridgetown  for  experimental  purposes  and  emphasized 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  principal  lines  of  work  to  be 
attempted  there  would  be  along  lines  of  plant  improve- 
ment, dealing  particularly  with  corn,  sugar  beets,  and 
tobacco.  The  speaker  emphasized  the  fact  that  such 
a  farm  could  not  be  made  a  paying  proposition  and  that 
the  farmers  of  southwestern  Ontario  should  not  expect 
i  to  see  it  such.  Work  of  this  kind  could  not  be  carried 
on  at  a  profit,  but  strong  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  the  farm  was  being  established  on  behalf  of 
the  specialized  farmers  of  the  district  and  that  their 
co-operation  must  be  secured  if  it  is  to  be  a  success. 

W.  R.  Reek,  the  newly-appointed  Director,  who  up 
to  the  present  time  has  been  Assistant  Live-Stock 
Commissioner,  Ottawa,  spoke  on  the  question  of  "L've- 
Stock  Markets,"  and  in  referring  to  the  draggy  markets 
that  exist  at  present,  pointed  out  that  Canada  is  in  a 
much  better  position  than  many  other  countries.  He 
instanced  Australia,  where  over  300,000  cattle  are  being 
carried  over  for  better  prices,  and  New  Zealand,  wher 
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ewes  could  be  purchased  for  $1.75  per  dozen.  The 
United  States  was  pointed  to  as  a  probable  large  market 
in  a  very  few  years,  and  also  to  the  possible  establish- 
ment of  a  fresh-meat  or  chilled-meat  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  if  we  could  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
right  quality  product.  Bacon  was  also  referred  to  as  a 
product  in  which  there  is  abundant  opportunity  now, 
and  wool  and  the  poultry  industry  were  instanced  as 
examples  of  what  could  be  accomplished  through 
co-operation. 

H.  G.  Bell,  Toronto,  was  a  speaker  at  the  evening 
meeting  on  Thursday  and  discussed  the  problem  of 
corn  improvement  from  two  angles,  that  of  breeding 
and  feeding.  The  speaker  voiced  the  opinion  that 
investigational  work  as  to  the  best  varieties  for  the 
various  sections  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  should  be 
begun  at  once,  along  with  special  breeding  work  in  the 
direction  of  producing  the  most  prolific  and  the  highest 
quality  types.  With  regard  to  fertilization  or  feeding, 
the  results  of  several  experiments  were  quoted,  and 
lantern  slides  shown  illustrating  these  experiments  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States'.  The  speaker's  chief 
points  in  this  regard  were  that  fertilization  of  the  corn 
plant  not  only  increases  yields  but  hastens  the  process 
of  ripening.  It  was  pointed  out  that  too  frequently 
in  the  past,  dairy  farmers  have  filled  their  silos  with 
water  and  fibre,  rather  than  good  nutritious  silage. 
An  Indiana  bulletin  was  referred  to  which  claimed  that 
matured  corn  held  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  more  protein 
and  from  13^  to  2  times  as  much  carbohydrates  as 
immature  corn. 

President  J.  B.  Reynolds,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  addressed  the  meeting  on  Thursday  evening  on 
th2  subject  of  "Business  Management  in  Farming," 
and  developed  the  theme  that  the  business  or  economic 
welfare  of  the  farmer  of  Canada  in  the  future  will 
become  more  and  more  dependent  upon  adherence  to 
the  principles  and  practice  of  co-operation.  He  pointed 
out  that  union  was  the  secret  of  modern  business, 
whether  in  the  direction  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
venture,  banking,  or  organized  labor.  He  considered 
it  a^  part  of  the  business  management  of  the  farm  to 
realize  that  the  individual  is  helpless  as  far  as  most 
details  of  marketing  are  concerned.  The  independence 
of  farmers  must  give  place  to  interdependence  and  not 
only  must  this  be  realized  as  between  farmers  them- 
selves, but  also  as  between  farmers  and  other  kinds  of 
industry.  President  Reynolds  felt  confident  that  the 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  farmers  can  get  more 
out  of  the  things  they  do  produce  was  to  be  found 
largely  in  co-operative  effort,  and  that  progress  in  this 
direction  is  needed  before  it  can  reasonably  be  expected 
that  production  will  be  substantially  increased.  Co- 
operative effort  depends,  however,  upon  the  farmers 
Ihemselve  . 

Corn  Growers'  Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Corn  Growers' 
Association  was  held  in  the  Armories  on  Friday  morning 
at  ten  o'clock.  The  President,  Walter  Anderson, 
Amherstburg,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  quality  of  the 
exhibit  this  year,  and  thanked  the  growers  for  their 
co-operation.  He  also  gave  much  credit  to  W.  H. 
Smith,  Agricultural  Representative  for  Kent  County, 
who  is  Secretary  of  the  Show.  L.  S.  McLaine,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Foreign  Pest  Suppression,  Entomological 
Branch,  Ottawa,  was  present  and  discussed  the  European 
corn  borer  briefly.  He  pointed  out  that  infestation 
has  now  covered  one  hundred  townships,  or  about  eight 
thousand  square  miles.  A  partial  second  brood  was 
experienced  in  Ontario  last  year  on  account  of  the  warm 
weather.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  while  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Eastern  States  the  borer  has  been 
found  to  attack  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
different  plants,  it  was  found  last  year  on  forty-two 
in  Ontario,  including  pigweed,  lamb's  quarter,  blue  weed, 
rag  weed,  mullein,  potatoes,  asters,  celery  and  radish. 
The  density  of  infestation  has  been  found  to  be  as  high 
as  294,150  borers  per  acre,  and  stubble  four  inches 
high  may  contain  45,000  per  acre. 

L.  Stevenson,  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Toronto,  referred  to  the  new  farm  being  established  at 
Ridgetown,  and  pointed  out  that  there  was  splendid 
opportunity  in  the  Counties  of  Essex  and  Kent  for  the 
development  of  intensive  agriculture.  He  emphasized 
strongly  the  need  for  co-operation  between  the  corn 
growers  and  those  in  charge  of  the  experimental  farm. 
A  very  interesting  discussion  followed  the  remarks  of  a 
speaker  who  suggested  that  probably  the  Association 
could  strengthen  and  make  more  useful  the  single  ear 
and  smaller  classes  in  the  show.  The  danger  of  confusing 
inexperienced  growers  through  the  selection  of  ears  not 
strictly  adhering  to  type  for  first  prize  in  these  classes, 
was  referred  to,  and  there  followed  a  lengthy  discussion 
not  only  as  to  the  value  of  the  single  ear  classes,  but  also 
as  to  the  selection  of  judges.  The  net  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  that  the  single  ear  classes  were  considered  to 
be  valuable,  but  that  the  standards  of  the  Association 
with  respect  to  different  varieties  should  be  adhered  to. 
The  difficulty  under  discussion  had  resulted  from  not 
adhering  to  standards.  As  to  the  selection  of  judges 
there  were  some  who  seemed  to  favor  an  outside  judge, 
but  this  was  strongly  resented  by  the  meeting,  most  of 
the  members  feeling  that  there  were  fully  capable  men 
in  Canada,  and  even  among  the  growers  themselves. 
The  judges  for  next  year  were  elected  then  and  there, 
with  the  result  that  B.  R.  Cohoe,  South  Woodslee,  will 
judge  white  dent  corn;  Alvin  Bunn,  Ruthven,  will  judge 
yellow  dents;  W.  J.  W.  Lennox,  Toronto,  will  judge  flint 
corn. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  last  audit 
showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $1,049.78.  This  was  an 
increase  of  nearly  $500  over  the  previous  year.  The 
total  receipts  were  S4, 164.98,  while  the  expenditures  were 
$3,115.20.    It  was  anticipated  that  the  present  show 


would  yield  from  $200  to  $300  less  in  gate  receipts 
than  last  year.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Honorary  President,  L.  L.  Gregory,  Chatham;  President, 
Stewart  McDonald,  Port  Lambton;  First  Vice-President, 
Frank  Weaver,  Turnerville;  Second  Vice-President, 
Fred  Ure,  Maidstone;  Treasurer,  Walter  Anderson, 
Amherstburg;  Secretary,  W.  H.  Smith,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Chatham. 

Corn   Classes.  Competition   Open   to  Province. 
Bailey  (10  ears):  1,  G.  W.  Coatsworth,  Kingsville; 

2,  Wilfred  Hedrick,  Woodslee;  3,  Frank  A.  Smith, 
Aylmer;  4,  H.  M.  Hessenauer,  Rodney;  5,  Jas.  Sims, 
Kingsville;  6,  Geo.  E.  Newman,  Cottam;  7„  Christian 
Johnson,  Kingsville;  8,  Wm.  Walls,  Essex.  Golden 
Glow  (10  ears):  1,  Arthur  Mitchell,  Woodslee;  2,  Wm. 
Mitchell,  Woodslee;  3,  Bruce  Cummings,  Turnerville; 

4,  Geo.  E.  Newman,  5,  Coll  McNaughton,  Turnerville; 
£,  Jas.  Sims,  7,  C.  A.  Dewhirst,  Woodslee,  8,  Mac 
Maynard,  Chatham.  Learning  or  Essex  No.  1  (10  ears) : 
1,  Roy  Weaver,  Chatham;  2,  J.  H.  Coatsworth,  Kings- 
ville; 3,  Andrew  Coatsworth,  Kingsville;  4,  Jas.  Sims, 

5,  Thos.  G.  Breen,  Comber;  6,  A.  L.  Fulmer,  Kingsville; 
7,  Wm.  Nussey,  Stoney  Point;  8,  John  Gould,  Essex. 
Dent  (10  ears):    1,  Frank  A.  Smith;  2,  Thos.  G.  Breen; 

3,  Stephen  B.  Read,  Chatham;  4,  John  Welsh,  Moore- 
town;  5,  John  Gould;  6,  Walter  Hailstone,  Glcncoe. 
W.  C.  Yellow  Dent  (10  ears):  1,  Stewart  McDonald, 
Port  Lambton;  2,  B.  R.  Cohoe,  W  oodslee;  3,  Coll  Mc- 


Champion  Dent  Corn  Grower. 

B.  R.  Cohoe,  South  Woodslee,  winner  of  the  Ontario  Corn  Growers 
Association  trophy  at  Chatham  this  year.    Shown  here  with  the 
winning  sixty  ears  and  his  trophy. 

Naughton,  Turnerville;  4,  John  J.  Johnston,  Wardsville; 

5,  Wm.  Mitchell,  Woodslee;  6,  Peter  Clark,  Highgate; 

7,  John  G.  Gould;  8,  Geo.  E.  Newman.  Wisconsin  No. 
7  (10  ears):  1,  John  Parks,  Amherstburg;  2,  Jas  Well- 
wood,  Merlin;  3,  B.  R.  Cohoe;  4,  Frank  Weaver,  Turner- 
ville; 5,  W.  W.  Weaver,  Turnerville;  6,  Emerson  King, 
Wardsville;  7,  E.  A.  Deneau,  Kingsville;  8,  Chas. 
Sellars,  Kingsville.    Salzer's  North  Dakota  (10  ears): 

1,  R.  J.  Johnston,  Chatham;  2,  A.  S.  Campbell  &  Son, 
Blenheim;  3,  Stewart  Campbell,  Blenheim;  4,  A.  S. 
Maynard,  Chatham;  5,  H.  M.  Hessenauer,  Rodney; 
Emerson  King,  Wardsville;  7,  A.  E.  Evans,  West  Lome 

8,  Frank  Smith.    Longfellow  (10  ears) :  1,  R.  J.  Johnston, 

2,  Emerson  King;  3,  Wm.  W.  Weaver;  4,  Geo.  Mosey, 
Blenheim;  5,  F.  A.  Smith,  6,  Sam  Snobelen,  Chatham; 
7,  Clarence  C.  West,  Ridgetown;  8,  Roy  Weaver, 
Chatham.  Any  other  variety  flint  corn  (10  ears): 
L  R.  J.  Johnston;  2.  Frank  Smith;  3,  H.  Hessenauer;  4, 
Wm.  Weaver,  Turnerville;  5,  Jas.  Wellwood,  Merlin; 

6,  Wm.  McCutcheon,  Glencoe;  7,  Sam  Snobelen;  8, 
Wm.  Seymour,  Dresden.  White  Dent  (one  bushel): 
1,  B.  R.  Cohoe;  2,  Frank  Weaver;  3,  Geo.  E.  Newman; 
4,  John  Parks,  Amherstburg;  5,  Jas.  Wellwood,  Merlin; 
6,  Coll  McNaughton;  7,  Stewart  McDonald;  8,  Wm. 
Mitchell.  Yellow  Dent  (one  bushel):  1,  H.  M. 
Hessenauer;  2,  Russel  Mitchell,  Woodslee;  3,  Wilfred 
Hedrick;  4,  Roy  Weaver;  5,  James  Hand,  Alvinston; 
6,  Mac.  Maynard;  7,  C.  A.  Dewhirst,  Woodslee;  8,  Bruce 
Cummings,  Turnerville.  Yellow  Flint,  8-rowed  (one 
bushel):  1,  R.  J.  Johnston;  2,  Frank  Smith;  3,  Wm.  W. 
Weaver;  4,  Emerson  King;  5,  Sam  Snobelen;  6,  Bruce 
Cumming,  7  Roy  Weaver;  8,  Peter  Clark,  Highgate. 
Flint,  A.  O.  V.  (one  bushel):  1,  R.  J.  Johnston;  2, 
A.  S.  Campbell,  Blenheim;  3,  Stewart  Campbell,  Blen- 
heim; 4,  A.  S.  Maynard;  5,  Robt.  G.  Dawson,  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake;  6,  Wm.  W.  Weaver,  Turnerville;  7,  A.  E. 
Evans,  West  Lome;  8,  Sam  Snobelen.  Sweet  corn,  can- 
ning variety,  (10ears):l,  FrankSmith;2,  Henry  Walls;  3, 
A.  L.  Fulmer;  4,  Sam  Snobelen;  5,  John  Snobelen,  High- 
gate^,  William  Lowes,  Chatham;  7,  Francis  Oke,  Alvin- 
ston; 8,  J.  E.  Hambley,  Cedar  Springs.  Sweet  corn,  table 
varieties  (10  ears):  1,  B.  R.  Cohoe;  2,  F.  A.  Smith, 


Aylmer;  3,  Wm.  McCutcheon,  Glencoe;  4,  A.S.  Maynard; 

5,  John  J.  Johnston;  6,  Wm.  Gould;  7,  Russel  Mitchell; 
8,  James  Sims.  White  pop  corn  (10  ears):  1,  B.  R. 
Cohoe;  2,  R.  J.  Johnston;  3,  Wm.  McCutcheon;  4, 
Russel  Mitchell;  5,  A.  E.  Evans,  West  Lome;  6,  J.  E. 
Hambley.  Yellow  pop  corn  (10  ears):  1,  F.  A.  Smith; 
2,  Wm.  McCutcheon;  3,  R.  J.  Johnston;  4,  Arch  McColl; 
Rodney;  5,  J.  E.  Hambley.  Red  pop  corn  (10  ears): 
1,  Russell  Mitchell;  2,  J.  E.  Hambley;  3,  Jas.  Wellw»od; 

4,  Wm.  Nussey,  Stoney  Point;  5,  Wm.  McCutcheon; 

6,  Arch.  McColl. 

Sweepstakes. 
Best  60  ears  of  dent  corn,  open  to  Ontario,  (Ontario 
Corn  Growers'  Association  Trophy):  B.  R.  Cohoe, 
South  Woodslee.  Best  60  ears  of  flint  corn,  open  to 
Ontario  (Hon.  Manning  W.  Doherty  Trophy):  R.  J. 
Johnston,  Chatham.  Best  10  ears  of  dent  corn  in  the 
Show:  G.  W.  Coatsworth  &  Son,  Kingsville.  Best 
10  ears  of  flint  corn  in  the  Show:  R.  J.  Johnston.  Best 
10  ears  of  dent  corn  grown  in  and  exhibited  from  Kent 
County:  R.  J.  Johnston.  Best  10  ears  of  White  Cap 
Yellow  Dent  in  the  Show:  Stewart  McDonald,  Port 
Lambton.  Best  10  ears  of  dent  corn  from  Gosfield 
South  Township:  G.  W.  Coatsworth.  Best  12  ears  of 
sweet  corn  in  the  Show:  B.  R.  .Cohoe.  Best  single  ear 
of  dent  in  the  Show:  Wm.  Seymour,  Dresden.  Best 
single  ear  of  flint  in  the  Show:  R.  J.  Johnston.  Best 
bushel  of  wheat  in  the  Show:  Frank  Smith,  Aylmer. 

Junior  Classes. 
Five  ears  Bailey  or  Golden  Glow:  1,  Agnes  Mitchell, 

5.  Woodslee;  I,  Ronald  Dewhirst,  Woodslee;  3,  Ian  May- 
nard, Chatham;  4,  Viva  Dewhirst,  S.  Woodslee;  5,  Elsie 
Hessenauer,  Rodney;  6,  Clifford  Gould,  Essex;  7,  Everett 
Sims,  Kingsville;  8,  Allan  Stewart,  Chatham;  9,  Mary 
Newman,  Cottam;  10,  Mabel  Newman,  Cottam.  Five 
ears  Learning  or  Essex  No.  1:  1,  Everett  Sims;  2,  Wilna 
Weaver,  Turnerville,  R.  1;  3,  Lintner  Fulmer,  Kings- 
ville; 4,  Evelyn  Wyatt,  Cottam;  5,  Epheiem  Gagnier, 
Tilbury;  6,  Lita  Gould,  Glencoe;  7,  Clifford  Gould; 
8,  Winston  Weaver,  Turnerville;  9,  Margaret  Ferguson, 
Fletcher;  10,  Phyllis  Weaver,  Turnerville.  Five  ears 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent:  1,  Mabel  Newman;  2,  Mary 
Newman ;  3,  Agnes  Mitchell;  4,  Bruce  Cohoe.  Woodslee; 

5,  Clifford  Gould;  6,  Evelyn  Wyatt;  7,  E'eanor  Cohoe, 
Woodslee;  8,  Wilna  Weaver;  9,  Winston  Weaver, 
Turnerville;  10,  Lita  Gould.  Five  ears  Wisconsin  No.  7: 
1,  Bruce  Cohoe;  2,  Eleanor  Cohoe;  3,  Gordon  Weaver; 
4,  Wilna  Weaver;  5,  Allan  Stewart;  6,  Harold  Symth, 
Chatham;  7,  Evelyn  Wyatt;  8,  Harold  Wellwood, 
Merlin ;  9,  Chas.  Brooksbank.     Five  ears  Salzers  N.  D. : 

I,  Jean  Maynard,  Chatham;  2,  Marion  Maynard, 
Chatham;  3,  Ian  Maynard,  Chatham.  Five  ears  Long- 
fellow: 1,  W.  McNeil,  Chatham;  2,  Johnnie  McNeil, 
Chatham;  3  Jennie  McNeil,  Chatham;  4,  Sarah  McNeil, 
Chatham;  5,  Elsie  Hessenauer;  6,  Thelma  Mosey, 
Blenheim;  7,  Phyllis  Weaver,  Turnerville;  8,  Wilna 
Weaver;  9,  Lome  Mosey,  Blenheim;  10,  Jean  Maynard; 

II,  Marion  Maynard;  12,  Winston  Weaver.  Five  ears 
any  other  variety  Flint:  1,  John  McNeil;  2,  Wilna 
Weaver;  3,  Harold  Wellwood;  4,  S.  McNeil;  5,  Elsie 
Hessenauer;  6,  W.  Weaver;  7,  Phyllis  Weaver;  8, 
Jennie  McNeil;  9,  Jennie  Rhodes,  Chatham.  Five  ears 
any  variety  pop  corn:  1,  Mary  Newman;  2,  Eleanor 
Cohoe;  3,  Bruce  Cohoe;  4,  A.  Mitchell;  5,  E.  Wyatt; 

6,  Jennie  McNeil;  7,  W.  McNeil.  Five  ears  Dent: 
1,  Wilna  Weaver;  2,  Bruce  Cohoe;  3,  Evelyn  Wyatt; 

4,  Clifford  Gould;  5,  Lyle  Welsh,  Mooretown;  6,  Harry 
Innes,  Port  Lambton; '7,  Roland  Brooksbank,  Turner- 
ville. Five  ears  Flint:  1,  John  McNeil;  2,  Velma 
Weaver;  3,  Roland  Brooksbank,  Turnerville.  Five  ears 
sweet  corn:  1,  Dorothy  More,  Blytheswood;  2,  Ian 
Maynard;  3,  Leta  Gould;  4,  Eleanor  Cohoe;  5,  Evelyn 
Wyatt;  6,  Clifford  Gould.  Boys'  Judging  Competition: 
1,  Fred  D.  Trueman,  Port  Lambton;  2,  Ian  Maynard; 
3,  Roland  Brooksbank;  4,  Ralph  E.  Jenner,  Charing 
Cross;  5,  Gordon  Jaques,  Charing  Cross;  6,  Allan  Stewart, 
Chatham. 

Seeds  and  Vegetables— Open  to  Province. 
Best  bushel  spring  wheat:  1,  John  Welsh,  Moore- 
town; 2,  Daniel  Coveny,  Electric.  Best  bushel  fall 
wheat:  1,  F.  A.  Smith,  Aylmer;  2,  Wm.  A.  McCutcheon; 
3,  John  A.  Welsh;  4,  Wm.  Blake,  Merlin;  5,  J.  C.  Harris, 
Thamesville;  6,  Wm.  Gould.  Best  bushel  six-rowed 
barley:  1,  Geo.  Bennett,  Charing  Cross;  2,  Wm. 
Blake;  3,  W.  A.  McCutcheon;  4,  Frank  A.  Smith;  5. 
N.  C.  Hedegard,  Tilbury;  6,  H.  M.  Hessenauer.  Best 
bushel  white  oats:    1,  F.  A.  Smith;  2,  John  Welsh; 

3,  W.  A.  McCutcheon;  4,  John  J.  Johnston,  Wardsville; 

5,  A.  B.  McDonald,  Glencoe;  6,  Daniel  Coveny.  Best 
bushel  rye:  1,  F.  A.  Smith;  2,  Leo  Murphy;  3,  Peter 
Clark,  Highgate.  Best'  bushel  buckwheat:  1,  Arch. 
MacColl;  2,  Frank  Smith;  3,  John  Welsh.    Field  Peas: 

1,  Frank  Smith;  2,  I.  D.  McKay;  3,  W.  A.  McCutcheon; 

4,  John  Welsh.  Small  white  beans:  1,  Peter  Clark, 
Highgate;  2,  A.  S.  Maynard;  3,  W.  A.  McCutcheon; 
4,  Wm.  Stenton,  Port  Lambton;  5,  R.  J.  Johnston. 
Beans,  medium:  1,  W.  A.  McCutcheon;  2,  Wm.  Gould. 
Beans,  Yellow  Eye:     1,  D.  A.  Newman,  Muirkirk; 

2,  J.  E.  Trothen;  3,  W.  A.  McCutcheon;  4,  Wm.  Gould. 
Half  bushel  red  clover:  1,  Frank  Kelley,  Aylmer;  2, 
W.  A.  McCutcheon;  3,  Gordon  McNaughton,  Turner- 
ville; 4,  Peter  Clark;  5,  Jas.  Wellwood,  Merlin.  Half 
bushel  alfalfa:  1,  Frank  Kelley;  2,  John  Pearce,  Staples. 
Timothy:  1,  Russel  Mitchell,  S.  Woodslee;  2,  Wm. 
Wall,  Essex;  3,  Arthur  Mitchell,  S.  Woodslee;  4,  W.  A. 
McCutcheon.  Half  bushel  flax:  1,  W.  A.  McCutcheon. 
Potatoes,  round  white  type:  1,  A.  E.  Evans,  West 
Lome;  2,  A.  S.  Maynard;  3,  J.  D.  McKay;  4,  R.  J. 
Johnston.  Sheaf  of  fall  wheat:  1,  W.  A.  McCutcheon: 
2,  Wm.  Blake.  Sheaf  of  white  oats:  l,*John  Gould; 
2,  B.  R.  Cohoe,  Woodslee;  3,  W.  A.  McCutcheon; 
4,  Arch.  McColl  Sheaf  six-rowed  barley:  1,  John 
Welsh;  2,  Wm.  Blake;  3,  W.  A.  McCutcheon. 
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Winter  Nightfall. 

By  H.  D.  Clevely. 
Dull  grey  dusk,  with  the  red  of  the  sunset 
and  frost  in  the  feel  of  the  air, 
And    he  sorrowful  veil  of  the  mist  on 
the  face  of  the  stream; 
Faint  in  the  distance  the  lights  of  the 
township  shine  out  here  and  there, 
Through'the  murk  of  the  mist,  with  a 
fitfully  nickering  gleam. 

Darker  and  darker,  the  sunset  departed, 
the  moon  shining  lonely  and  high 
On   the   dim,   silent   woodlands  and 
hedgerows,  with  clear  frosty  light, 
And  the  first  faint  stars  softly  stealing 
into  the  height  of  the  sky, 
And  the  world  gently  wrapped  in  the 
cloak  of  the  stillness  of  night. 

Westminster  Gazette. 


People,  Past  and 
Present. 

The  World's  Greatest 
<  Inventor. 

PERHAPS  you  have  electricity  in  your 
house, — or  a  phonograph.  Almost 
certainly  you  have  seen  "the  movies" 
at  one  time  or  another,  or  perhaps  a 
•dozen  times  in  a  winter. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  of  the 
wonderful  old  man  in  his  home,  Llewellyn 
Park,  in  New  Jersey,  who  has  made  these 
things  possible  to  you?  Probably  you 
have  not,  for  we  so  soon  begin  to  take 
•comforts  and  luxuries  as  naturally  as  the 
air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink 
(things  so  "common"  to  us  that  it  never' 
occurs  to  us  to  reflect  that  each  of  them 
is  a  wonderful  and  unfathomable  mystery, 
that  is,  if  we  choose  to  try  to  probe  back 
to  beginnings.) 

Thomas  Alva  Edison  did  invent  both 
the  phonograph  and  the  moving-picture 
machine.  Of  course,  he  did  not  "invent" 
electricity,  but  he  built  upon  the  dis- 
coveries of  other  men  by  inventing  the 
incandescent  system  of  electric  light. — ■ 
And  these  things  are  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
his  inventions,  which  would  require  a 
page  to  enumerate.  Suffice  it  here  to 
mention:  multiplex  telegraphy  (by  which 
four  messages  can  be  sent  over  one  wire 
at  the  same  time);  the  microphone,  the 
megaphone,  the  aerophone,  and  his 
■celebrated  storage  battery. 

Edison  has  literally  fought  his  way  up 
almost  every  inch  of  his  life, — which, 
perhaps,  goes  to  show  that  genius  does 
all  the  better  without  too  much  coddling, 
provided  there  is  an  indomitable  will  at 
the  back  of  it.  He  was  born  at  Alva, 
Ohio,  in  1847,  and  had  only  one  teacher — 
his  mother.  However,  she  and  his  father 
built  well,  for  they  managed  to  help  on 
their  boy's  insatiable  love  of  reading, 
and  to  direct  him  to  read  worth-while 
things.  It  is  told  that  his  father  used  to 
reward  him  for  every  book  he  read.  At 
the  age  of  ten,  he  had  read  such  volumes 
as  "Hume's  History  of  England,"  "The 
History  of  the  Reformation,"  and  several 
works  on  electricity  and  general  science. 
At  eleven  he  was  deep  in  Newton's 
"Principia." 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  began 
his  working-life  as  newsboy  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  line  running  between  Port 
Huron  and  Detroit,  and  a  little  incident 
which  he  tells  about  this  experience  shows 
the  "long-headedness"  of  the  lad  even  at 
that  early  age.  He  had  found  that  one 
•of  his  greatest  problems  was  to  judge 
correctly  the  number  of  papers  which  he 
would  sell.  If  he  bought  too  many  he 
lost;  if  too  few  he  lost.  So  he  hit  upon 
the  plan  of  going  to  the  office  of  the  Detroit 
Free^ Press,  where  he  knew  one  of  the 


compositors,  and  asking  to  see  the  proofs 
for  the  next  issue  of  the  paper.  If  any- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  was  chronicled 
he  bought  a  larger  stock  of  papers.  . 
One  day  (it  was  just  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War)  he  found  on  the  proofs  the 
startling  report  of  the  battle  of  Pittsburg 
Landing.  In  wild  excitement  he  went 
to  the  office  of  the  circulation  manager. 

"Let  me  have  one  thousand  copies," 
he  said. 

The  manager  gave  him  one  short,  dis- 
gusted glance. 

"You  won't  get  them  unless  they're 
paid  for  now,"  he  said,  curtly. 

But  the  lad  was  not  daunted.  He 
went  next — in  some  trepidation,  to  be 
sure— to  the  publisher,  Mr.  Wilbur  F. 
Storey,  and  this  time  asked  for  fifteen 
hundred  copies.  The  request  was  granted. 
But  his  next  problem  was  how  to  let  the 
various  stations  know  something  of  the 
news  he  was  bringing.  As  he  passed  the 
telegraph  office  a  flash  of  inspiration 
came  to  him.  He  walked  in,  had  five 
minutes'  earnest  conversation  with  the 
operator,  and  bargained  with  him  to 
send  a  brief  announcement  of  the  battle 
to  all  the  points  along  young  Edison's 
route, — coupled  with  the  announcement 
that  the  newsboy  was  bringing  an  account 
of  it. 

He  tells  the  story  thus: 

"Our  first  stop  was  Utica.  When  I 
saw  the  platform  of  the  station  I  thought 
we  had  struck  an  excursion,  but  it  was 
only  the  residents  clamoring  for  my 
paper.  At  Mt.  Clemens  there  was  an 
even  wilder  scene,  and  at  Port  Huron  I 
sold  all  of  the  remainder  of  my  stock  at 
25  cents  apiece — and  wished  for  more!" 


The  incident  aroused  lew  ambitions. 
He  wished  to  know  more  of  telegraphy, 
also  that  some  day  he  should  publish  a 
newspaper — "the  long,  long  thoughts"  of 
youth.  And  one  day  an  opportunity 
came.  He  found  a  discarded  set  of  old 
type  in  the  Free  Press,  and  the  railroad 
put  an  old  baggage  car  at  his  disposal  as  a 
supply  room  for  his  papers  and  magazines 
while  on  his  trips.  In  this  car  he  set  up 
his  little  plant  and  began  printing  a  sheet 
which  he  called,  very  ambitiously,  "The 
Grand  Trunk  Herald."  It  "took,"  and 
before  long  the  lad  had  engaged  four 
assistants  to  help  him  sell  the  regular 
newspapers  and  get  out  his  own  little 
sheet. 

His  opportunity  to  learn  telegraphy 
really  came  because  of  a  brave  deed  of 
his  own.  One  day  he  rescued  the  little 
child  of  a  telegraph  operator  from  in 
front  of  an  incoming  train.  A  friendship 
ensued,  the  operator  taught  him  the 
business,  and  in  three  months  he  was  so 
good  at  it  that  he  obtained  a  position 
on  his  own  account.  .  .  During  that 
three  months,  he  set  up  an  amateur 
telegraph  line  between  his  house  and  that 
of  another  boy.  But  his  father  made  him 
go  to  bed  at  9.30,  and  so  very  little  time 
was  left  for  working  with  it.  One  night, 
"on  purpose,"  he  failed  to  bring  home 
the  newspapers,  and  volunteered  to  get 
the  news  by  telegraph  from  his  chum. 
Until  eleven  o'clock  he  read  the  messages 
from  the  wires  to  his  father,  and  after 
that  was  allowed  to  stay  up  as  long  as 
he  pleased. 

As  a  railway  telegrapher  Edison  was 
not  at  first  an  unqualified  success.  He 


Thomas  A.  Edison  in  His  Laboratory. 


was  too  much  given  to  experimenting, 
and  in  too  much  danger  of  forgetting  to 
report  passing  trains.  "Finally,"  so  the 
story  is  told,  "'he  angry  train  dispatcher 
ordered  him  to  signal  'A'  every  half  hour. 
Edison  rigged  up  an  ingenious  automatic 
signal  which  sent  'A'  regularly  at  the 
appointed  times,  even  while  he  was  asleep. 
— But  the  dispatcher  found  out  the  trick, 
and  the  young  experimenter  promptly 
lost  his  job." 

Very  soon  he  got  another  position, 
but  the  same  carelessness  happened  again, 
with  the  result  that  only  chance  saved  a 
serious  railway  accident.  This  time, 
however,  the  youth  was  thoroughly 
terrified  and  that  ended  his  dreams  and 
experiments  while  on  duty.  He  took 
one  position  after  another,  in  Canada  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
became  a  very  expert  telegrapher  and 
gave  excellent  service.  During  this  time 
he  invented  an  exceedingly  rapid  method 
of  recording  messages,  which  enabled  him 
to  take  down  45  words  a  minute  in  the 
most  exquisite  writing,  clear  as  copper- 
plate. Also  his  remarkable  ability  to 
meet  situations  was  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing. When  he  was  in  Canada,  and  the 
terrible  storms  upon  one  occasion  cut  off 
all  telegraphic  communication,  it  was 
necessary  to  get  word  across  the  border 
near  Detroit.  Edison  at  once  mounted  a 
locomotive  and  "tooted"  a  telegraphic 
message  again  and  again  until  the  answer 
came. 

About  His  Inventions. 

Edison's  first  patent  was  for  a  machine 
for  recording  votes  for  the  State  Legis- 
lature. It  worked  perfectly,  but  it  was 
the  very  thing  the  Legislature  did  not 
want.  The  same  year  he  went  to  New 
York,  "friendless,  penniless,  in  debt, 
hungry,  footsore  and  heart-weary,  but 
with  an  eye  wide  open  for  chances." 
Within  a  very  few  days  he  chanced  to 
drop  into  the  central  office  of  the  'tickers' 
or  stock-indicators,  and  found  the  whole 
office  upset  because  the  machines  had 
ceased  to  work  and  no  one  could  locate 
the  trouble.  Edison  quietly  asked  if  he 
could  have  a  try,  and  in  a  moment  had 
located  the  seat  of  the  mishap  and 
remedied  it.  The  result  was  that  he 
was  at  once  engaged  as  manager  at  $3,600 
a  year,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  he  lost 
no  time  in  establishing  a  workshop  for 
investigation  and  experiment. 

The  first  invention  for  which  he  re- 
ceived any  emolument,  was  a  printing 
'ticker'  for  recording  stock  quotations  by 
telegraph.  For  this  he  received  $40,000, 
and  it  is  told  that,  utterly  unfamiliar 
with  banking,  he  carried  the  big  bundle 
of  bills  around  for  two  days,  greatly 
bothered  because  he  did  not  know  just 
what  to  do  with  it.  .  .  His  second 
achievement  was  the  invention  of  the 
quadruplex  telegraph,  described  above. 

Probably,  however,  his  best  gift  to  the 
world  is  his  incandescent  electric  light. 
The  trouble  had  been  to  find  a  filament 
that  would  stand  the  current  without 
melting,  but  after  thirteen  months  ot 
experiment  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  using 
a  carbonized  thread..  For  three  days  and 
nights  his  men  labored  at  the  task,  under 
his  constant  direction  (he  can  do  with- 
out sleep  for  days  at  a  time  when  he  is 
absorbed)  and  at  last  the  beautiful  light 
flashed  out  into  the  laboratory.  Forty- 
five  hours  the  filament  lasted.  and  Edison 
knew  there  was  a  "possibility."  Then  fol- 
lowed a  long  and  difficult  search,  all  over 
the  world,  for  a  really  enduring  filament. 
At  last  it  was  found — a  kind  of  bamboo 
fibre— and  soon  the  world  blazed  with 
light.  .  .  Since  then,  of  course,  various 
filaments  have  been  perfected,  e.  g.,  the 
brilliant  "Tungsten"  light,  which  origin- 
ated among  the  scientific  Germans. 

The  idea  of  the  phonograph  flashed 
into  Mr.  Edison's  mind  one  day  when  he 
was  working  with  a  telephone.  His  first 
model  "talked" — although  you  had  to 
keep  tubes  in  your  ears  to  hear  it.  It 
recited — after  Mr.  Edison — "Mary  had 
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a  little  lamb,"  and  it  is  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  London,  England, 
still  ready  to  tell  folks  about  Mary  if  they 
want  to  hear. 

In  his  own  home  he  has  a  wonderful 
set  of  records  of  the  voices  of  famous  men, 
many  of  whom  are  long  since  dead.  One 
of  those  who  "spoke"  for  the  great  in- 
ventor was  Gladstone. 

After  Edison  invented  his  "Edison" 
storage  battery  —  after  nine  thousand 
experiments — 250  automobiles  were  equip- 
ped with  it,  and  everybody  was  satisfied 
with  it  except  Edison.  He  wanted  a 
better  one,  so  he  closed  the  factory, 
scrapped  the  machinery,  and  set  out  to 
think  out  a  better  one.  After  six  years 
more  of  persistent  toil  he  achieved  a 
battery  that  suited  him,  known  as  the 
"Type  A."  This  shows  the  tireless 
persistence  of  the  man,  and  the  kink 
in  his  make-up  which  will  not  let  him 
stop  short  of  anything  below  the  best 
possible. 

— But  why  keep  on?  To  tell  of  the 
"wizard's"  achievements  would  require  a 
book — that  will  be  written  some  day. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  inventions  of 
Edison  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
humanity,  and  those  of  men  who  have 
builded  upon  foundations  which  he  has 
laid,  are  to-day  practically  numberless. 

His  Personality. 

Mr.  Edison  is  said  to  be  extremely 
easy  of  approach — even  boyish  in  man- 
ner. He  is  tall,  white-haired,  direct  of 
gaze — a  handsome  man.  He  sleeps  com- 
paratively little,  eats  comparatively  little, 
is  an  inveterate  worker,  with  amazing 
powers  of  concentration.  As  might  be 
expected,  he  is  extremely  absent-minded. 
He  has  never  been  given  to  sports.  Some 
years  ago,  when  his  youngest  son  was  a 
little  lad,  an  interviewer,  while  awaiting 
audience  with  the  great  man,  asked  the 
boy  if  his  father  ever  played  games. 

"Yes,  he  does,"  replied  the  boy.  "He 
plays  parchesi." 

"Anything  else?"  asked  the  would-be 
interviewer. 

"Naw!"  said  the  boy.  "I  have  a 
tennis  net,  if  father  ever  played.  Then 
he  added,  disgustedly,  "But  he  can't  run. 
The  only  time  I  ever  saw  him  run  was 
after  a  train.    Oh  my,  he  looked  funny!" 

Whereupon  the  interviewer  remarks, 
"This  was  hardly  news,  as  Mr.  Edison 
generally  catches  anything  he  starts  for." 

Notwithstanding  the  early  newsboy 
money-making  stunt,  which  was  surely 
worthy  of  an  embryo  millionaire,  Mr. 
Edison  has  never  cared  much  for  money 
for  money's  sake.  He  has  needed  much 
of  it,  however,  to  carry  on  his  experi- 
ments, and  his  inventions  have  brought 
him  a  sufficiency.  "On  my  sixtieth  birth- 
day," he  remarked  to  the  interviewer 
above  quoted,  "I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  had  had  enough  of  business,  and  that 
I  would  give  up  trying  to  make  money 
and  devote  myself  to  what  I  had  always 
wanted  to  do,  but  never  before  had  time 
to  take  up.  It  is  all  science,  pure  science, 
no  commercialism  with  me  henceforth, 
and  I  am  working  harder  than  ever." 

Mr.  Edison  is  still  working.  He  may 
even  yet  thrill  the  world  with  some  new 
invention. — But  then,  almost  anything  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  "wizard"  of  New 
Jersey. 


The  Fashions. 

How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form : — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 

Name  

Post  Office  

County  

R.  R.  No  

Province  

Number  of  Pattern  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement — Waist  Bust  

Date   of  issue   in   which    pattern  ap- 
peared ,  


3832.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  12-year  size  will  require  2J^  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide.    Price,  15  cents 

3810.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.-  It  will  require  2% 
yards  of  27-inch  material  for  the  guimpe, 
4%  yards  for  the  dress  of  a  medium  size. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  2  yards.  Price, 
15  cents. 

3827.    Boys'  Suit. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  A 
4-year  size  requires  1%  yard  of  27-inch 
material  for  the  blouse,  and  \Y%  yard  for 
the  trousers.    Price,  15  cents. 

3837.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  To  make 
the  dress  for  a  size  38  bust  measure  will 
require  434  yards  of  40-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3026.    Girls'  Gymnasium  Suit. 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16 
years.  It  requires  3%  yards  of  27-inch 
material  for  the  blouse,  and  3%  yards 
for  the  bloomers,  for  a  12-year  size. 
Price  15  cents. 

3822-3795-3838.  A  Good  Utility 
Costume. 

The  "Knickers  and  Blouse"  3822  cut 
in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  Skirt  3795  cut  in 
7  sizes:  24,  26,  28,  30,  32,  34  and  36 
inches  waist  measure.  The  jacket  3838 
cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  To  make  this 
suit  for  a  medium  size  will  require  5 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  the  skirt  and 
jacket.  The  blouse  will  require  234  yards 
and  the  knickers  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  THREE  separate  patterns,  15 
cents  FOR  EACH  pattern. 


3830.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  A 
6-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3578.    An  "Easy-to-Make"  Apron. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
will  require  4^  yards  of  27-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3526.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
A  6-year  size  will  require  3Y%  yards  of 
36-inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3577.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  will  require  6%  yards  of  40-inch 
material.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the 
foot  is  about  2  yards.    Price,  15  cents. 

3820.    Junior's  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years.  A 
14-year  size  requires  3)4  yards  of  36-inch 
material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3811.    Ladies'  Apron. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
requires  3Y%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3816.    Child's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  5  years.  A 
3-year  size  requires  2Vi  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  Collar,  cuffs,  belt  and  pockets 
of  contrasting  material  require  Y%  yard. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3840-3823.    Ladies'  Costume. 

The  blouse  3840  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
It  will  require  3Y§  yards  of  40-inch  ma- 
terial for  a  medium  size.  The  skirt  3823 
is  cut  in  7  sizes:  26,  28,  30,  32,  34,  36 
and  38  inches  waist  measure.    It  will 


require  2%  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a 
medium  size.  TWO  separate  patterns, 
15  cents  FOR  EACH  pattern. 

3815.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  12-year  size  requires  3%  yards  of  44- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3812.    Misses'  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years; 
An  18-year  size  requires  4%  yards  of  27- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3322-3569.    Ladies'  Costume. 

The  waist  3322  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  .U, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  skirt  3569  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  24,  26, 
28,  30,  32  and  34  inches  waist  measure. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  234 
yards.  To  make  the  dress  for  a  38-inch 
size  will  require  73^  yards  of  27-inch 
material.  TWO  separate  patterns,  15 
cents  FOR  EACH  pattern. 

3853.  Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  10-year  size  will  require  33^  yards  of 
44-inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3848.    Ladies'  House  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  requires  5  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about 
2  yards.    Price,  15  cents. 

3857.    Boy's  Suit. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  3,  4,  5  and  6  years.  A 
4-year  size  will  require  2  yards  of  44-inch 
material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3850.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  requires  5  yards  of  36-irich  material.. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  about  2  34  yards. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3854.  Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
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A  10-year  size  requires  yards  of  44- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3571.    A  Practical  Undergarment. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
will  require  3  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3861.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  A 
4- year  size  requires  2J£  yards  of  36-inch 
material.    Price,  15  cents. 


The  Ingle  Nook. 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 

Some  Notable  Canadian 
Stories. 

CANADIAN   fiction,  last— not  that 
one  considers  it  least,  but  on  the 
principle  of  "guests  first  in  one's 
own  house." 

Following  the  extensive  advertising  of 
Canadian  authors  during  "Canadian 
Authors'  Week"  last  November,  and 
considering  that  shortly  before  that  time 
mention  was  made  in  these  columns  of 
nearly  all  the  Canadian  authors,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat. 

But  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  just 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  a  few  of  my 
own  especial  favorites.  Oddly  enough, 
most  of  them  are  stories  of  Quebec — 
perhaps  Quebec  is  picturesque  enough  to 
supply  particularly  good  material  for 
stories.  I  am  thinking,  just  now,  of 
William  Kirby's  "The  Golden  Dog" 
("Le  Chien  d'Or")  placed  by  the  critics 
at  the  very  apex  of  Canadian  fiction;  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker's  "Pierre  and  His  People," 
and  "Seats  of  the  Mighty,"  and  a  story 
that  was  published  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas, "Maria  Chapdelaine,  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  things  I  have  read  in  recent 
years. 

"Maria  Chapdelaine,"  to  be  truthful, 
was  written  by  a  Frenchman,  but  it  is 
about  Quebec,  and  the  best  translation 
was  written  by  a  Canadian,  W.  H. 
Blake.  The  author,  Louis  Hemon,  was 
born  at  Brest  on  the  12th  of  October,  1880. 
In  France  he  made  a  brilliant  literary 
beginning,  then  he  went  to  England, 
.  where  he  stayed  long  enough  to  learn  the 
language  perfectly  and  to  write  a  novel 
"Lizzie  Blakeston."  In  1912  he  came 
out  here  to  Canada  and  lived  here 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  chiefly  among 
the  habitants  of  Quebec,  working  on 
farms  —  anywhere  to  learn  the  ways 
of  the  people.  During  that  time  "Maria 
Chapdelaine,"  a  story  of  the  country 
away  up  the  Saguenay,  in  the  Lake  St. 
John  district,  was  written  (in  French). 
But  it  was  not  published  until  last  fall — 
because  before  it  could  be  the  young 
author  had  left  this  world.  He  was 
killed  in  the  tragic  railway  accident  that 
occurred  at  Chapleau,  north  of  Lake 
Huron,  on  July  8th,  1913.  ...  On 
reading  the  book  it  is  easy  to  see,  as 
noted  in  the  preface,  that  its  translation 
might  be  "a  labor  of  love." 

Another  book  by  a  Canadian  author 
that  I  have  enjoyed  very  much,  is  "A 
Social  Departure,"  by  Sara  Jeanette 
Duncan.  This  author  has  lived  abroad, 
in  England  and  India,  so  much  that  it  is 
sometimes  forgotten  that  she  is  "one  of 
us"  at  all,  and  yet  she  is  a  Canadian, 
and  her  "Social  Departure"  describes 
(very  wittily  and  delightfully)  a  trip 
around  the  world  that  began  at  Montreal, 
— not  fiction,  but  as  interesting  as  fiction 
ever  could  be.  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan, 
indeed,  must  ever  be  placed  among  the 
very  best  Canadian  writers. 

Another  notable  one  is  Basil  King, 
whose  novels,  judged  from  a  psychological 
standpoint,  are  comparable  with  those  of 
the  English  writer,  Arnold  Bennett,  or 
the  famous  "Trenchard"  series  ("The 
Green  Mirror,"  etc.)  by  Hugh  Walpole. 
Mr.  King's  novels  are  well  written  and 
well  planned.  We  must  not  forget  that 
he,  too,  although  living  in  the  United 
States,  is  a  Canadian. 

And  now,  I  must  stop  (I  don't  want  to). 
Dear  "Girl  -  who  -  is  -  forming  -  a  -  fiction- 
library"  I  hope  I  have  helped  you.  And 
not  only  you,  but  all  others  who  are 
forming  home  or  community  libraries. 
As  I  said,  the  list  I  have  given  is  far  from 
complete,  but  it  is,  at  least,  representative, 


and  of  those  mentioned  there  is  not  one 
who  has  not  been  favorably  received  by 
the  best  critics. 

— Junia. 


Worth  Thinking  Over. 

"Tell  me  what  a  man  reads  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  he  is." — Emerson. 

"Money  is  needed  only  to  work 
with."— Henry  W.  Ford. 

"General  recognition  is  slowly  ac- 
corded to  a  great  man." — St.  John 
Ervine. 


Chemical  Closet. 

Dear  Junia. — Would  you  kindly  tell 
"Glad-to-be-a-farmer's-wife"  that  there  is 
just  such  a  convenience  as  a  chemical 
closet  obtainable  from  Eaton  Co.  and 
advertised  in  their  catalogue?  I  saw  it 
in  use  in  nearly  every  home  I  was  in 
while  on  a  visit  to  Saskatchewan  friends, 
three  years  ago,  and  all  were  well  satisfied. 
Some  of  the  houses  were  quite  small,  but 
it  gave  no  offence  by  any  odor,  either 
outside  or  in,  so  far  as  I  could  notice. 
The  galvanized  pipe  was,  in  some  cases, 
attached  to  the  stove-pipe,  in  others 
put  through  the  outer  wall.  We  had 
thought  of  putting  one  in  after  my  return, 
as  they  are  quite  inexpensive;  but  have 
since,  by  windmill  power,  put  water  on 
tap  in  barn  and  house,  and  have  sewer 
connections  to  a  future  cess-pool,  and 
expect  soon  to  add  bath-room  and  toilet, 
so  it  was  decided  to  bear  the  nuisance  of 
outdoor  toilet,  much  more  comfortable 
than  the  average  farm  home.  The 
garage  is  a  continuation  of  the  woodshed, 
and  in  one  corner  is  a  toilet  with  two 


large  buckets  with  hinged  cover  seat. 
These  are  emptied  at  frequent  intervals 
into  the  cement  floored  and  edged  manure 
pit  and  covered  from  flies  by  the  available 
litter,  and  a  box  of  dry  dust  is  always  at 
hand  to  use  in  the  closet,  which  -is  well 
screened  or  covered  from  flies. 

It  always  seems  little  short  of  barbarious 
to  see  women  and  children  obliged  to 
wade  through  snow  or  else  shovel  a  track 
a  hundred  feet  or  so  to  an  unscreened, 
outdoor  nuisance,  which  is  so  public 
women  have  to  wait,  for  decency's  sake, 
if  a  stranger  happens  to  be  around  or 
passing,  and  bear  all  the  evils  that  the 
postponing  of  Nature's  calls  entail.  We 
have  quite  a  few  compulsory  health 
regulations.  Will  the  good  day  come 
when  common  sense  dictates  a  compulsory 
policy  in  giving  comfort  and  freedom 
from  injurious  exposure  in  this  matter 
also?  I  suspect  physicians  will  assent 
to  the  belief  that  carelessness  in  obeying 
Nature's  calls  in  youth  is  at  the  root  of 
much  of  the  chronic  ills  of  later  years. 
It  is  easier  in  the  long  run  for  parents 
to  train  their  families  to  hygienic  habits 
and  place  proper  conveniences  at  their 
disposal,  than  it  is  to  contribute  care, 
money  and  anxiety  in  the  effort  to  restore 
health  that  should  never  have  failed. 

These  are  days  when  there  is  little 
excuse  for  the  amount  of  invalidism, 
considering  how  widespread  and  obtain- 
able health  hints  are  scattered  by  medium 
of  press  and  lecture.  I  fairly  envy  the 
hygienic  opportunities  of  present  day 
young  mothers  in  particular.  Grandma. 


Another  Answer. 

Dear  Junia. — In  the  issue  of  the 
"Advocate"  for  Jan.  14  is  a  letter  from 
"Glad  to  be  a  farmer's  wife"  asking  about 
chemical  closets.  I,  too,  saw  the  menace 
to  health  in  outdoor  closets  on  the  farm 
in  winter,  and  as  we  were  building  a  new 
house  with  furnace  in  the  cellar,  I  put 
a  chemical  closet  in  the  cellar,  connecting 
small  pipe  with  furnace  smoke  pipe, 
which  enters  chimney  in  cellar.  We  have 
used  it  for  twelve  winters ;  it  is  always 
warm,  and  by  having  key  in  cellar  door 
it  is  always  private.  Has  to  be  emptied 
once  a  week  for  five  or  six  people.  Wc 
have  never  used  any  chemical  and  there 
is  no  odor  from  it.  We  put  a  half  pail 
of  water  in  the  bucket  after  empyting  it 
It  could  be  put  in  any  part  of  the  house 
but  must  be  connected  with  smoke  pipe, 
and  for  convenience  of  emptying  we  like 
the  cellar,  as  we  have  an  outside  entrance 
to  it.    All  farm  homes  should  have  them. 

Lanark  Co.,  Ont.  Health. 

The  Chemical  Mixture. 
Dish  Drainer. 

For  those  who  would  feel  "better 
satisfied"  to  have  a  chemical  mixture  in 
the  toilet  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
letters,  "H.  W."  kindly  sends  the  following 
recipe: 

1.  oz.  bichloride  of  mercury, 
1  oz.  formaldehyde, 
1  gal.  water. 

Keep  in  earthen  jug  and  use  pint 
with  1  pint  of  water  each  time  pail  is 
emptied  and  put  back  in  box.  Bichloride 
of  mercury  will  destroy  metal  if  used 
without  water.  A  chemical  closet  can 
be  made  at  home  with  a  box,  firmly  fitted 


with  a  seat  and  cover,  also  with  a  small 
vent-pipe  connected  with  a  stove-pipe  or 
running  through  the  wall.  The  box  rests 
on  floor,  without  bottom,  and  should  be 
close  and  tight.  A  row  of  J-^-inch  holes 
is  put  along  the  front  of  it,  close  to  the 
bottom,  to  cause  a  draft  to  go  upward, 
through  the  vent-pipe  at  back.  The 
top  should  be  well  hinged  so  the  garbage 
pail  can  be  easily  taken  out  and  put 
back  again. 


Stove  Pipe 


<-Vent  Pipe 
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"H.  W."  also  sends  the  following  idea 
for  a  dish-drainer. 

"Not  having  a  good  drain  board  at 
the  sink,  we  found  a  round,  heavy,  wire 
basket  drainer  more  practical  than  the 
usual  oblong  one.  Under  this  we  use  a 
granite  basin.  In  washing  the  dishes, 
we  wipe  the  glasses  and  cups  by  hand, 
put  the  silver  in  the  basin  under  the 
basket,  then  stand  the  dishes  on  edge  in 


the  wire  basket,  scald  them  thoroughly, 
lift  out  basket  to  drain,  wipe  silver, 
knives  and  any  dishes  too  large  to  scald 
and  drain  properly.  By  that  time  the 
dishes  are  usually  dry  and  can  be  quickly 
looked  over  for  any  drops  remaining 
where  they  touched  each  other." 

(I  wish  to  thank  "Grandma,"  "Health" 
and  J.  W.  for  the  above  letters.  They 
should  revolutionize  a  great  many  farm 
homes  in  tho- matter  of  conveniences. — J.) 

Dishes  for  Supper. 

Potato  Puree. 

Peel  and  cook  4  large  potatoes.  When 
half  done  ,  drain  off  the  first  water  and 
cover  with  fresh  cold  water.  Mash  well, 
adding  salt  to  taste  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  finely-cut,  fresh  parsley  if  you  have  it. 
Pour  in  a  cup  of  boiling  water  and  stir 
thoroughly.  Set  aside  until  needed.  Five 
minutes  before  supper  heat  the  potato, 
add  size  of  a  walnut  of  butter,  then  2 
cups  rich  milk.  Let  boil  up,  stirring 
often,  and  serve  at  once  with  hot  buttered 
biscuits. 

French  Toast. 

Beat  together  1  egg,  1  cup  milk, 
seasoning  of  salt.  Have  a  tablespoonful 
of  drippings  hot  in  a  frying-pan.  Dip 
dry  bread  in  the  egg  mixture,  then  fry 
until  brown  on  both  sides.  Serve  with 
syrup  or  jam. 

Salt  Codfish  and  Potato  Souffle. 

Into  1  cup  hot,  mashed  potato,  well 
pressed  down,  beat  1  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  J4  teasp.  pepper,  }4  cup  cream, 
and  1  cup  finely-shredded  codfish  (soaked 
in  cold  water  an  hour  or  longer  and 
drained).  When  beaten  very  light  beat 
in  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  1  egg,  then  fold 
in  the  stiffly-beaten  whites  of  two.  Bake 
in  a  greased  dish  and  serve  hot  with 
cream  sauce,  sprinkling  chopped,  hard- 
boiled  egg  or  pickle  over  the  top. 
Meat  Pie. 

Put  into  a  baking  dish  a  layer  of  cold 
boiled  potatoes,  then  a  layer  of  any  cold 
cooked  vegetable,  a  small  onion  sliced 
thin,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  season. 
Cover  with  gravy  thinned  with  a  little 
hot  water,  or  some  canned  tomatoes 
thinned  with  hot  water.  Add  1  cup  cold 
meat  cut  fine.  Bring  to  a  boil  on  the 
stove,  thickening  with  a  level  tablespoon 
of  flour  blended  in  a  little  cold  water. 
Cover  with  a  crust  made  as  follows: 
1  scant  cup  flour,  y2  teasp.  salt,  1  teasp. 
baking-powder,  milk  to  make  very  stiff. 
Do  not  roll.  Drop  by  spoonful  over  the 
stew,  and  bake  in  the  oven  until  the  crust 
is  browned.   

The  Scrap  Bag. 

How  to  Keep  Honey. 

Do  not  keep  honey  in  the  cellar, 
especially  if  it  is  at  all  damp.  Put  in 
anywhere  where  salt  will  keep  dry.  If 
honey  has  candied  put  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  in  a  large  vessel  containing 
water  no  hotter  than  the  hand  can  be 
borne  in.  The  can  of  honey  should  be 
supported  on  a  block  of  wood  in  the 
vessel  so  the  heat  from  the  stove  will  not 

be  too  intense. 

*    *    *  * 

Odds  and  Ends  for  Plum  Pudding. 

"You  know  most  anything  can  go  into 

a  plum  pudding,"  said  a  woman  noted  for 

economical  ideas.    "This  particular  one? 

Let  me  see.    First  a  spoonful  of  cooked 

porridge  left  this  morning.    Then  a  piece 

of  corn  cake  from  yesterday's  dinner; 

a  little  'left-over'  of  canned  raspberries; 

y2  cup  browned-and-ground  breadcrumbs, 

which  I  always  keep  on  hand;  yolks  of  2 

eggs  left  from  cake  frosting;  a  bit  of  boiled 

custard  in  place  of  milk;  then,  of  course, 

raisins,  spice  and  sugar,  with  a  little 

ground  chocolate  to  darken  it.    I  believe 

that's  all.    It  is  good." 

*    *    *  * 

Vinegar  from  Apple  Parings. 

Put  sound  cores  and  parings  of  apples 
in  an  earthen  crock  and  cover  with  cold 
water;  add  a  cup  of  molasses  for  each 
gallon  of  water  taken;  cover  with  a 
clean  cloth  and  let  stand  in  a  warm 
place.  In  a  month  strain  through  cloth 
and  store  in  bottles.  If  fermentation  has 
not  taken  place,  soften  a  cake  of  com- 
pressed yeast  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
water  and  spread  it  upon  a  slice  of  bread. 
Set  the  bread,  yeast  side  down,  in  the 
jar,  and  cover  as  before.  Vinegar  may 
be  made  from  pineapple  parings  instead 


Improving  Cabbage  Salad. 

To  ordinary  cabbage  salad  add  a  cup- 
ful of  chopped  celery,  or,  if  you  have  no 
celery,  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  celery  salt 
instead  of  ordinary  salt. 


Table  Mat. 

This  useful  mat  is  made  of  round  white  tape  or  corset  strings.  Braid  it  for  the  center  and'sew 
with  strong  thread  just  as  braided  rugs  are  sewn.  The  border  is  formed  by  sewing  two  reverse  circles 
of  the  tape,  as  many  sections  as  needed",  and  sewing  firmly  around  the  braided  center.  A  row  of  the 
braid  is  then  sewn  on  and  lastly  another  row  of  circles.  These  mats  wash  well,  wear  well,  and  are 
very  attractive  to  look  at. 
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Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 


A  Straight  Course. 

Therefore  loosing  from  Troas,  we  came 
with  a  straight  course  to  Samothracia. — 
Acts  16:11. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  see  the 
young  Church  of  Christ  eagerly  starting 
out  on  its  world-wide  mission.  That  is 
history — the  outside  of  life.  But  we  are 
also  given  an  occasional  peep  behind  the 
scenes,  are  given  glimpses  of  the  invisible 
Guide  and  Worker.  The  Head  of  the 
Church  was  then,  and  still  is,  in  com- 
mand, directing  each  worker,  blocking 
the  way  in  one  direction  and  opening 
wide  the  doors  in  another.  St.  Paul, 
with  his  companions,  was  on  a  missionary 
journey,  but  he  was  led  every  step  of  the 
way.  He  was  "forbidden  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia." 
Strange  that  the  great  Apostle  should  be 
"forbidden"  to  preach  God's  Word  any- 
where! 

Then  the  little  band  of  missionaries 
"assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia;  but  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus"  (R.  V.)  suffered  them  not. 
St.  Paul  was  doubtful  of  his  course,  until 
he  had  a  vision  in  the  night  of  a  man  of 
Macedonia  pleading  for  help,  so  he  felt 
sure  the  Lord  had  called  them  in  that 
direction.  At  once  they  started  off,  and 
the  way  was  no  longer  blocked.  They 
came  "with  a  straight  course"  to  Samo- 
thracia, and  soon  found  themselves  in  the 
city  «f  Philippi. 

Others  were  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
the  east,  but  the  great  pioneer  missionary 
was  led  westward.  Europe  must  be  won 
for  Christ — and  America.  (St.  Paul,  of 
course,  knew  nothing  of  America,  but 
God  knew  and  led  him  forward.) 

Last  Sunday  that  old  story  of  God's 
leading  came  to  me  as  a  direct  message 
for  myself.  When  I  was  trying  to  work 
for  God  my  way  was  suddenly  blocked. 
What  did  it  mean?  Well,  like  St.  Paul, 
I  assuredly  gathered  that  the  Head  of 
the  Church  had  other  plans  for  me. 
Being  under  orders, — like  any  other 
soldier, — I  obeyed  the  Commander's 
orders.  Does  a  soldier  decide  where  his 
post  shall  be?  Our  course  can  only  be 
"straight"  when  the  Captain's  orders  to 
go  or  stay  are  obeyed  unhesitatingly  and 
unquestionably.  It  is  not  for  any  dis- 
ciple to  say  whether  he  shall  serve  God 
in  the  kitchen  of  a  shack  or  in  a  palace. 
The  master  of  the  world  was  content  to 
work  for  many  years  in  a  little  village. 
Why  should  a  disciple  complain  if  asked 
to  serve  God  in  an  apparently  narrow 
sphere? 

Though  St.  Paul's  path  in  one  direction 
was  blocked,  a  straight  course  was 
opened  in  another  direction.  Europe 
was  pleading  for  help,  and  God  answered 
the  call  by  sending  the  great  missionary 
to  publish  good  tidings  of  Love  and 
Salvation." 

"I  cannot  always  see  the  way  that  leads 
To  heights  above; 
I  sometimes  quite  forget  He  leads  me  on 

With  hand  of  love; 
But  yet  I  know  the  path  must  lead  me  to 

Immanuel's  land, 
And  when  I  reach  life's  summit  I  shall 
know 
And  understand." 

If  we  really  commit  our  way  unto  the 
Lord,  all  anxiety  and  disappointment  will 
vanish  from  our  hearts.  The  troubles 
we  see  (or  think  we  see)  coming  our  way, 
are  in  God's  hand.  He  always  makes 
things  work  together  for  the  good  of  those 
who  love  and  trust  Him. 

It  has  been  beautifully  said:  "Nothing 
done  out  of  our  daily  path  of  love  and 
duty,  no  fretting  nor  chafing,  will  turn 
over  the  next  page  in  the  story  for  us, 
because  a  larger,  stronger  Hand  than 
ours  holds  the  leaves  together,  and  simply 
in  clinging  to  that  Hand  must  we  walk 
straight  on,  and  never  mind  our  longings 
to  see  the  end,  however  intense  they  may 
be.  Some  day  we  shall  read  the  story 
from  first  to  last,  and  see  clearly  the  Divine 
meaning  of  the  whole;  see  it  with  smiling, 
not  streaming  eyes." 

Doing  great  things  for  God  does  not 
always  mean  going  out  as  a  missionary 
to  tkie  heathen;  but  it  does  always  mean 
doi»g  the  work  God  puts  into  our  hands. 
Tke  other  day  three  dollars  came  to  me 
frow  R.  S.  T.  (an  Alberta  reader)  in 
trast  for  the  needy.  The  giver  did  not 
ka*w  how  thankful  a  poor  family  would 
be  far  his  kindness — a  family  where  both 


father  and  mother  were  sick.  It  was  a 
most  timely  gift,  and  I  feel  sure  it  was 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  wounded  man  lay 
helpless  by  the  roadside.  A  priest  and 
a  Levite  passed  by.  It  may  be  that  they 
were  attending  to  important  business, 
hurrying  to  Jerusalem  to  take  part  in  the 
temple  service.  Perhaps  they  thought 
they  were  serving  God  acceptably,  little 
dreaming  that  they  were  breaking  His 
great  command — the  Law  of  Love— and 
would  be  held  up  as  an  example  to  be 
avoided  till  the  end  of  time. 

And  it  may  be  that  some  busy  workers, 
rushing  here  and  there  and  thinking  hey 
are  doing  God's  work,  let  slip  the  oppor- 
tunity of  service  when  He  has  placed 
right  in  their  way — the  opportunity  of 
home.  While  they  are  sending  the 
Gospel  to  foreign  lands,  their  own  children 
may  be  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  God's 
love.  They  may  even  be  antagonistic 
to  the  "religion"  which — or  so  they  think 
— leaves  them  in  loneliness  so  many  hours 
of  every  week. 

When  duties  seem  to  conflict  we  must 
go  to  our  Master  and  humbly  ask  Him 
what  He  wants  us  to  do.  If  the  world 
thinks  we  are  wasting  our  time,  it  mat- 
ters nothing.  If  our  Master  finds  us 
self-willed,  and  eager  to  win  the  praise  of 
men,  He  may  block  our  self-chosen  path 
and  lead  us  with  a  straight  course  along 
an  obscure  way. 

Perhaps  we  are  always  too  busy  for  a 


game  with  the  children,  a  kindly  chat 
with  a  neighbor,  music  with  the  young 
people  or  pleasant  reading  with  the  old. 
Some  day  we  may  discover  that  the 
"great  work,"  which  made  us  feel  so 
important  and  indispensable,  has  not 
been  pleasing  our  Master  at  all.  It  may 
have  hidden  from  us  the  opportunity  for 
influencing  those  near  us  which  He  in- 
tended us  to  make  use  of. 

Let  us  "stand  at  attention"  every  day 
of  1922,  while  the  Commander  gives  His 
orders.  Then — led  by  Him — let  us  go 
with  smiling  eyes  and  peace  in  our  hearts 
to  carry  out  His  instructions. 

"Cleaving  the  shadows  with  unswerving 
faith, 

So  we  may  move  aright: 
Down  to  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death 
Walking  a  path  of  light." 

Dora  Farncomb. 


For  the  Needy. 

My  thanks  go  out  to  the  kind  people 
who  sent  gifts  for  the  needy  during  the 
past  week — also  papers  for  the  "shut-in." 
"Friend,"  Mildmay,  Ont.,  sent  $5.00; 
Miss  A.  R.,  Pickering,  Ont.,  $1.00; 
A.  M.  L.,  $2.00;  and  "Friend,"  Savalle, 
Ont.,  $1.50.  Five-dollars,  for  the  Russian 
Famine  Fund,  also  passed  through  my 
hands. 

Dora  Farncomb, 
6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 


The  Adopted  Uncle 


By  M.  Bernice  Clayton. 


THE  latest  fad  among  the  masculine 
population  at  Ridgeville  school  was 
uncles.  The  boys  would  gather 
around  the  big  stove,  with  its  crackling 
wood  fire,  and  there  each  would  relate 
some  intensely  interesting  tale  implicating 
his  own  particular  uncle.  Many  and 
extremely  varied  were  the  ones  intro- 
duced. Rich,  poor,  good  and  bad,  all 
served,  intermittently,  for  every  boy 
must  necessarily  possess  an  uncle,  of 
some  description,  or  his  popularity  in 
Ridgeville  was  completely  doomed. 

This  was  why  Bill  Fraser  became  sud- 
denly foreign  to  his  customary  habit 
and  hurried  home,  ahead  of  the  boys, 
on  this  mid-winter  afternoon.  He  pushed 
the  kitchen  door  of  his  home  open  and 
called  excitedly,  "Say,  mother,  haven't  I 
got  any  uncles?" 

"Why  no,"  replied  his  mother,  who 
was  very  much  amused  and  surprised 
at  such  an  unusual  demand,  "you  know 
your  father  and  I  were  only  children  in 
each  of  our  families,  so,  of  course  you 
haven't,  but  hurry  now  and  get  the 
chores  done  up  before  dark." 

Bill  went  out  to  the  shed,  as  he  was 
bid;  but  he  was  very  unhappy.  Until 
now,  he  had  always  been  undisputed 
leader  in  Ridgeville  circles  owing  to  his 
singular  ability  to  pitch  such  a  good, 
straight  ball;  to  swim  with  such  deft, 
even  strokes  and  to  build  such  clever 
snow  forts.  In  fact,  he  was  particularly 
gifted  in  all  talents,  by  which  twelve- 
year-old  boys  measure  merit.  But  since 
this  strange  topic  had  so  obsessed  his 
companions,  he  felt  he  had  no  part  in 
their  laughing  conversations.  His  father 
had  died  when  he  was  small,  and  his 
mother  was  the  village  dressmaker. 
Naturally,  he  had  to  be  denied  many  of 
the  luxuries  of  life.  But  his  loyal,  little 
heart  had  never  once  rebelled.  The 
strongly-founded  rumor  that  his  mother 
was  entertaining  serious  .thoughts  about 
the  new  store-keeper,  had  upset  his 
usual  tranquility,  and  now  to  find  that 
he  had  no  uncle  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
ast  straw. 

Hdwever,  he  finished  with  his  chores, 
had  his  supper,  and  went  early  to  bed, 
as  was  his  wont. 

There  he  tossed  back  and  forth. 
When  the  bell  had  sounded  to  resume 
school  duties  that  day,  after  dinner,  Abe 
Peters  had  been  the  most  popular  gentle- 
men in  all  Ridgeville.  For  didn't  he 
have  an  uncle  who  was  caretaker  of  a 
large  city  park  where  every  possible 
species  of  animals  was  exhibited? 

Bill  admitted,  disconsolately,  that 
Abe  deserved  marked  social  recognition. 
For  even  if  Bill  had  had  an  uncle,  it  was 
altogether  too  much  to  expect  that  he 
would  ever  attain  to  such  heights  in  the 
world  as  Abe's  worthy  relation  had. 

Suddenly  Bill  had  an  inspiration  (the 


boys  always  said  Bill's  inspirations  were 
precious).  Obeying  it,  he  climbed  out  of 
bed  and  kneeled  on  the  hard,  cold  floor. 
"Oh  God,"  pleaded  the  young  inter- 
ceder,  "Send  me  an  uncle — a  great  big 
uncle,  if  it  isn't  too  much  bother,"  he 
added  as  a  shivering  postscript. 

Then  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  of 
uncles  riding  to  earth  on  chariots  of  fire 
and  wrapped  in  shining,  white  robes. 

But,  as  we  all  know,  the  age  of  miracles 
is  past,  and  it  was  a  sad  and  uncleless 
Bill  who  again  started  off  to  school  the 
next  morning. 

He  hadn't  gone  far  when  he  had  an- 
other inspiration,  of  extremely  different 
and  very  much  less  elevating  character. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  a  few  doubts 
did  assail  Bill  as  to  the  wisdom  of  using 
it,  but  being  in  a  desperate  mood,  he 
accepted  it  as  the  inevitable,  chiding  his 
pricking  conscience,  all  the  while,  with 
the  consolation  that  it  would  only  be 
of  a  day  or  two's  duration. 

Therefore,  when  noon  finally  came,  the 
boys  listened  fascinated  and  with  sup- 
pressed excitement  to  the  vivid  and  highly- 
colored  descriptions  of  Bill's  imaginary 
uncle.  Bill  always  employed  the  very 
wise  and  elastic  maxim,  "Things  done 
by  halves  are  never  done  right,"  so  that 
when  he  had  finished  his  glowing  narrative 
even  Abe  Peters  grudgingly  said  it  was 
the  "best  yet,"  and  Bill  was  ring-leader 
in  Ridgeville  once  more. 

But  when  it  became  dark  again  he 
decided  he  had  earned  his  restored 
position,  for  the  little  voice  that  had 
merely  whispered,  in  the  morning,  grew 
louder  and  consequently  more  annoying, 
"and  it's  only  for  a  few  days,"  he  said 
comfortably  to  the  tormentor,  "then  I'll 
tell  them." 

If  this  optimistic  prophecy  had  been 
correct,  no  doubt  everything  would  have 
proceeded  much  as  before.  But  uncles 
seemed  to  be  a  wide  subject,  and  Bill 
was  experiencing  what  it  was  to  wrestle 
with  the  Devil  and  the  Flesh,  for  every 
night  would  find  him  sleepless  and  un- 
happy, and  every  day  would  find  the 
mysterious  "Uncle  Dave"  more  deeply 
discussed. 

One  day,  in  the  spring,  after  an  unusally 
restless  night,  Bill  went  to  school  de- 
termined to  divulge  his  secret,  at  any 
cost.  But  that  day  they  organized  their 
baseball  team,  and  it  seemed  altogether 
too  great  a  sacrifice  for  such  a  human 
boy  as  Bill  to  give  up  his  accustomed 
place  .as  pitcher,  so,  once  more,  with  it 
still  on  his  mind,  he  went  home. 

At  last  he  decided  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  arrive  at  his  long,  postponed 
confession  by  degrees.  Moodily  he 
planned  his  course  of  action.  His  first 
thought  was  to  have  his  uncle  meet  a 
tragic  and  untimely  death,  but  he  re- 
membered in  time  that  he  had  told  the 
boys  that  in  the  advent  of  his  uncle's 
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decease  he  was  to  inherit  many  millions. 
Bill  reflected  it  would  be  rather  difficult 
to  explain  where  the  said  millions  had 
been  invested,  when  he  was  still  wearing 
his  last  year's  faded  blouses  as  an  armor 
against  the  high  cast  of  living.  No, 
plainly  that  wouldn't  do,  he  would 
gradually  have  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 

But  the  affair  became  settled  much 
sooner  than  Bill  could  ever  have  expected, 
and  in  a  way  very  contrary  to  any  of  his 
suggestions. 

The  very  next  noon,  at  school,  Abe 
Peters  and  Bill  had  a  very  serious  dis- 
agreement over  some  sundry  baseball 
item.  Abe  at  once  became  personally 
sarcastic,  "Where's  your  old  uncle,  Bill? 
Bet  you  aint  got  any."  This  idea 
pleased  the  remaining  boys,  and  they 
yelled  it  around  poor  Bill,  who  stood 
perfectly  stationary  waiting  for  a  quiet 
space  till  he  could  explain  all.  But 
Abe,  when  he  noted  Bill's  quietness 
concluded  that  his  former  stroke  hadn't 
told,  so  he  connected  the  storekeeper's 
and  Bill's  mother's  names  in  a  nasty, 
cutting  remark.  Instantly  little  Bill  saw 
red,  he  shoved  his  fist  into  big  Abe's  face. 
They  clenched  and  fell.  Bill  felt  one 
sharp,  lightning  stab  of  pain,  then  all  was 
still. 

*    *    *  * 

Dr.  Richard  T.  White,  the  famous  city 
surgeon,  walked  along  the  main  corridor 
toward  the  hospital  ward.  He  stopped 
one  of  the  busy  nurses  and  inquired 
anxiously,  "How  is  the  little  Fraser  boy's 
arm  this  morning?" 

"The  arm  itself  is  resting  very  easy," 
she  answered  professionally,  "but  his 
mind  wanders  so,  he  raves  continually 
about  some  uncle." 

"I  see,"  the  doctor  nodded  understand- 
ing^, and  went  on  into  the  large  ward 
where  he  passed  white  bed  after  bed  and 
finally  paused  before  the  one  where  Bill 
lay  tossing  his  fevered  head  about  on  the 
soft  pillow. 

"Feeling  better  this  morning  sonny," 
he  asked  in  his  kind,  deep  voice. 

"Yes,"  Bill's  response  was  brief  and 
feeble  until  he  caught  the  doctor's  genial 
smile,  then  he  demanded  earnestly, 
"Please,  can't  I  borrow  you  for  an  uncle?" 

The  doctor  although  puzzled  at  such 
an  unexpected  request,  did  not  wish 
to  give  his  patient  needless  cause  to 
worry  at  such  a  critical  period,  so  he 
laughed  good-naturedly  and  readily 
acquiesed  to  assume  the  duties  of  foster- 
uncle  to  little  Bill  Fraser. 

Weeks  passed.  By  this  time  the 
doctor  had  become  very  interested  in 
his  adopted  protege.  Bill's  arm  was 
rapidly  growing  stronger,  and  the  doctor 
decided  he  could  soon  return  home.  One 
morning  he  asked  Bill  why  he  had  been 
in  such  urgent  need  of  an  uncle,  and 
enjoyed  hearing  the  connecting  ex- 
planation very  much. 

"Well,  you  really  have  an  uncle  now, 
sonny,"  he  said  heartily,  when  it  was 
concluded,"  so  you  won't  have  to  pretend 
any  longer." 

"Oh,  but  the  boys  won't  believe  me, 
you  know,"  Bill  continued  anxiously, 
and  then  he  related  the  sequel  story  of 
the  accident,  omitting  none  of  the  details 
and  unconsciously  revealing  a  great  deal 
of  his  own  home  life-history. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  doctor 
had  finished  his  early  round  of  calls,  he 
stopped  at  the  ward,  and  without  ex- 
planation, picked  Bill  up  and  carried 
him  to  his  big  car. 

"Why — where — am  I  going,"  demanded 
the  astonished  Bill,  when  he  could 
recover  his  breath  sufficiently. 

"To  meet  your  auntie,"  Dr.  White 
smiled  back  reassuringly. 

They  passed  through  street  after  street, 
until  they  had  finally  left  the  city  behind 
entirely,  and  were  out  in  the  country 
where  summer  was  now  at  its  full  height. 
Bill  was  content  to  sit  in  silence  and 
admire  the  fresh,  green  coolness  and 
besides  he  was  very  dubious  over  the 
prospect  of  meeting  a  strange  woman. 
For  Billie  was  just  at  the  age  when  all 
feminine  creatures  are  considered  as  a 
great  burden  on  the  enlightened  world. 

But  once  at  their  destination,  all  these 
fears  were  forgotten  amid  the  joys  of  the 
new  and  pleasant  surroundings  of  the 
quaint,  old-fashioned  home  by  the  lake. 
Mrs.  White  welcomed  him  with  open 
arms  and  tear-kissed  eyes.  Her  heart 
was  still  very  tender  with  yearning  over 
a  white-crossed  grave  in  France,  and 
Billie,  with  his  purely  boyish  pursuits 
and  confidences,  was  a  very  deep  re- 
minder of  times  she  had  smoothed  away 
her  own  small  laddie's  pains  and  diffi- 
culties. 
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Then  there  was  the  wonderful  dinner 
with  everything  to  tempt  a  boy's  appetite, 
and  servants  to  bring  just  what  was 
needed. 

But  all  these  things  were  small  com- 
pared with  what  happened  afterward. 
For  dinner  was  hardly  over  before  a  big 
car  rolled  up  the  shrub-bordered  drive, 
and  all  Bill's  old  school  chums  jumped 
out.  For  a  few  minutes  the  boys  ex- 
perienced terrible,  acute  attacks  of 
embarrassment  almost  amounting  to  stage 
fright,  then  they  flocked  around  Bill  and 
beseiged  him  with  questions  His  mother 
was  there  too,  and  Bill  liked  the  new, 
happy  loiok  that  replaced  the  usually 
tired  light  in  her  eyes. 

While  the  boys  spent  a  glorious  after- 
noon, Dr.  and  Mrs.  White  and  Mrs. 
Fraser  talked  on  the  broad,  screened 
verandah.  The  bulk  of  their  conver- 
sation was  private,  but  the  boys  were 
told  the  most  important  items  while  they 
were  having  lunch,  picnic  style  on  the 
magnificent  lawn. 

Bill  could  hardly  credit  his  senses 
when  it  was  explained  to  him  that  he 
was  to  go  to  the  village  school  at  home, 
as  far  as  possible,  then  Dr.  White  was 
to  educate  him  for  whatever  profession 
he  chose  to  enter.  He  was  then  to  live 
at  Whites  and  spend  vacations  with  his 
mother.  Even  the  announcement  that 
his  mother  would  soon  marry  the  afore- 
mentioned storekeeper  could  not  dampen 
his  exalted  spirits. 

The  tired,  noisy  and  very  excited  crew 
of  boys  were  driven  back  to  Ridgeville 
in  the  doctor's  big  car.  Bill  and  his 
mother  remained  at  "Rest-Nest,"  until 
the  end  of  that  week. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Billie's  home- 
coming reached   the  village,   the  boys 


(who  had  missed  him  that  summer  more 
than  they  really  guessed)  trooped  down 
one  evening  to  visit  him.  Mrs.  Fraser 
directed  them  to  the  orchard,  where  they 
found  him  lying  full  length  under  an  old 
Astrachan  apple  tree,  with  a  spelling 
book  in  his  hand  industriously  studying 
out  the  syllables. 

"Gee,  you're  busy!  but  then  I  suppose 
you'll  have  to  work  if  you're  going  away 
to  school,"  Tom  Walters  said  chumily. 

"Sure  will,"  agreed  Bill.  "I  always 
was  an  awful  rotten  speller,  and  I'm  not 
much  of  an  arithmeticer  either.  Haven't 
I  got  a  great  uncle? 

This  statement  met  a  loud  and  unani- 
mous burst  of  applause,  so  that  Bill 
had  no  more  misgivings  along  that  line. 

"What  are  you  going  to  be  though, 
Bill?"  curious  Gordon  Williams  inquired 
politely. 

Bill  paused  a  few  minutes,  for  a  twelve- 
year-old  mind  is  never  very  troubled  or 
settled  over  the  question  of  ambitions  or 
occupation,  then  he  said  slowly,  "Well, 
I  always  was  crazy  to  be  a  barber,  but 
I  guess  I'll  have  to  give  that  up,  'cause 
you  don't  have  to  be  educated  to  just 
cut  off  hair  and  whiskers.  Maybe  I'll 
be  a  premier,  but  I  think  I'll  just  be  a 
doctor  like  Uncle  Dick  is." 

The  boys  were  awe-struck  at  such 
great  things  from  their  old  playmate,  and 
Bill  gloried  shamelessly  in  his  superiority. 
Then  all  at  once,  like  a  "bolt  from  the 
blue"  came  the  startling  realization  that 
it  was  going  to  be  mighty  hard  to  leave 
behind  these  old  steadfast  pals,  so  he 
promised  condescendingly,  "But,  when  I 
get  to  be  a  great  surger,  if  any  of  you 
get  sick,  why  I'll  open  you  up  for  half 
price." 


Your  Health. 


By  "Medicus." 


[Kiadly  enclose  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  if  an  early  reply  is  necessary.] 
Influenza. 

Influenza  has  appeared  again  in  England 
with  a  high  mortality,  and  may  appear  on 
this  continent. 

An  interesting  report  by  a  Commission 
from  several  of  the  universities,  health 
organizations,  etc.,  has  been  recently 
published,  and  among  other  things  states: 

1.  Vaccines  do  not  prevent  against 
influenza. 

2.  One  attack  does  not  prevent  against 
another  attack.  Any  immunity  that 
has  developed  does  not  last  longer  than  a 
year. 

3.  The  germ  has  not  been  discovered 
yet. 

4.  Many  healthy  people  are  carriers 
of  the  germ  (that  is,  they  may  be  per- 
fectly well  but  are  able  to  give  the  disease 
to  another). 

To  avoid  the  germs:  Avoid  mouth 
spray.    Wash  your  hands  before  you  eat. 

Pains  in  Joints. 
Mrs.  S.,  N.  B.  "Have  been  following 
with  great  interest  your  articles  in  the 
"Farmer's  Advocate."  I  want  to  ask  your 
advice  concerning  my  little  girl  who  will 
be  13  years  old  next  June.  She  is  thin 
and  not  very  strong,  although  she  has  a 
good  appetite,  in  fact  usually  eats  as  much 
as  two  children  of  her  age  and  size  should 
eat;  so  I  believe  her  food  does  not  digest 
properly, —  the  appearance  of  the  stools 
shows  this  to  be  a  fact.  Ever  since  she 
was  two  years  old  has  been  troubled  with 
hronchitis.  From  the  time  she  was  about 
six  used  to  have  attacks  of  sickness, 
vomiting,  for  8  days  or  more  before  I 
could  get  her  stomach  right  again. 
Her  tonsils  were  very  badly  affected,  so  I 
had  them  removed  'last  summer.  She 
complains  frequently  of  lameness  in  her 
joints,  her  wrists,  sometimes  her  back  and 
hips,  sometimes  of  pain  in  the  abdomen." 

Arts. — The  fact  that  your  little  girl 
complains  of  pains  in  her  joints  suggests 
pus  somewhere.  You  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  her  teeth.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  them  may  be  abscessed. 
Your  dentist  could  help  you  there. 
Repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis  suggest 
the  possibility  of  asthma  or  tuberculosis. 
A  careful  examination  of  her  chest  by 
your  family  doctor  would  help  you  decide 
that  question.  Then,  too,  if  the  blood 
and  urine,  were  also  examined  the  chances 
are  the  causes  of  the  trouble  would  be 
found,  and  once  the  cause  was  found 
appropriate  treatment  could  be  suggested. 


Bunions,  Etc. 


"Enquirer,"  Oat.:  "What  causes  chill- 
blains  and  bunions  on  one's  feet?  Is 
there  any  relief  for  them?  They  arc  all 
right  only  in  cold  weather.  What  would 
cause  hands  to  be  very  dry  and  chafe 
and  crack  during  cold  weather?  Is  it  all 
right  to  use  listerine  to  clean  our  nostrils 
when  one  has  a  cold  in  the  head?" 

Ans. — Bunions,  chillblains,  corns,  in- 
growing toe-nails,  fallen  arches  are  all  due 
largely  to  two  causes, — tight,  high-heeled 
shoes  and  the  bad  habit  of  toeing  out. 
("Do  not  toe  in  like  a  duck,  or  out  like 
a  cormorant,  but  "walk  straight  like  an 
Indian.")  These  foot-diseases  are  all  pre- 
ventable by  wearing  comfortable,  low- 
heeled  shoes  and  by  walking  straight. 
Toeing  out  throws  too  great  a  strain  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  the  weakest 
part. 

Once  a  bunion  is  formed  it  cannot  be 
cured  without  an  operation.  It  is  caused 
by  pressure  over  a  point  of  bone  or  where 
there  is  a  corn.  A  bruise  forms,  often 
with  fluid  in  it,  just  the  same  as  in  house- 
maid's knee,  which  comes  from  pressure 
on  the  knee  from  too  much  kneeling. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  you  wear  shoes 
with  broad  heels  and  broad  toes,  and  not 
depend  upon  the  "foot  specialist"  of  the 
shoe-store,  who  is  usually  more  anxious 
to  sell  you  a  pair  of  shoes  than  to  give 
you  a  comfortably  fitting  one. 

The  following  remedy  is  recommended 
for  chillblains:  Change  socks  and  (if 
possible)  shoes,  daily.  Apply  formalde- 
hyde or  formalin,  diluted  ten  times, 
with  water,  to  soles  of  feet  for  2  or  3 
nights  in  succession.  Or  paint  ordinary 
tincture  of  iodine  on  the  soles. 

Cracked  Hands. 

Cracked  hands  and  numbness  suggest  to 
my  mind  that  you  are  eating  too  much 
carbohydrate  (sugar  in  your  tea,  on  your 
porridge,  in  your  canned  fruit,  too  many 
potatoes,  too  much  rice  and  bread).  The 
urine  should  be  tested  for  sugar.  Don't 
wash  the  hands  more  often  than  you 
can  help.  Buy  a  pound  of  cold  cream 
(ointment  of  rosewater)  at  the  druggist's 
and  use  freely  on  the  hands. 

Cold  in  the  Head. 

It  is  a  waste  of  listerine  to  use  it  in  the 
nose.  It  possibly  does  no  harm.  I  can 
assure  you  it  does  no  good.  Use  warm 
salt  solution  (a  teaspoonful  to  a  pint) 
instead.  Try  a  spray  of  liquid  vaseline. 
It  is  soothing  and  will  often  help.  It  is 
perfectly  harmless. 


Leucorrhea.  Styes. 

Reader,  Ont.  "Little  girl  9  years  old 
is  never  down  sick  but  is  troubled  with 
leucorrhea.  Also  her  eyes  are  very  red 
and  itchy,  and  she  is  troubled  with 
styes." 

Ans. — The  only  cause  that  I  know  of  is 
gonorrhea.  Have  the  discharge  examined 
for  the  germ  of  gonorrhea.  If  it  is 
gonorrhea  it  is  very  catching,  and  if  the 


discharge  gets  into  the  eyes  blindness  may 
result. 

The  best  remedy  I  know  of  for  styes 
is  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment,  (a 
grain  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  to  a 
drachm  of  vaseline).  Take  a  piece  the 
size  of  a  pea,  and  rub  into  the  eyelids  at 
night.  Bathe  the  next  morning  with  hot 
salt  solution  (a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  a 
pint). 


Stories  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind. 

(Serial  rights  secured  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
MRS.  REDWING'S  SPECKLED  EGG. 


I 

OLD  Mother  West  Wind  came  down 
from  the  Purple  Hills  in  the  golden 
light  of  the  early  morning.  Over 
her  shoulders  was  slung  a  bag — a  great 
big  bag — and  in  the  bag  were  all  of  Old 
Mother  West  Wind's  children,  the  Merry 
Little  Breezes. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind  came  down 
from  the  Purple  Hills  to  the  Green 
Meadows  and  as  she  walked  she  crooned 
a  song: 

"Ships  upon  the  ocean  wait; 

I  must  hurry,  hurry  on! 
Mills  are  idle  if  I'm  late; 

I  must  hurry,  hurry  on!" 

When  she  reached  the  green  Meadows 
Old  Mother  West  Wind  opened  her  bag, 
turned  it  upside  down  and  shook  it. 
Out  tumbled  all  the  Merry  Little  Breezes 
and  began  to  spin  round  and  round  for 
very  joy,  for  you  see  they  were  to  play 
in  the  Green  Meadows  all  day  long  until 
Old  Mother  West  Wind  should  come 
back  at  night  and  take  them  all  to  their 
home  behind  the  Purple  Hills. 

First  they  raced  over  to  see  Johnny 
Chuck.  They  found  Johnny  Chuck  sit- 
ting just  outside  his  door  eating  his 
breakfast.  One,  for  very  mischief, 
snatched  right  out  of  Johnny  Chuck's 
mouth  the  green  leaf  of  corn  he  was 
eating  and  ran  away  with  it.  Another 
playfully  pulled  his  whiskers,  while  a 
third  rumpled  up  his  hair. 

Johnny  Chuck  pretended  to  be  very 
cross  indeed,  but  really  he  didn't  mind 
a  bit,  for  Johnny  Chuck  loved  the  Merry 
Little  Breezes  and  played  with  them 
every  day. 

And  if  they  teased  Johnny  Chuck  they 
were  good  to  him,  too.  When  they  saw 
Farmer  Brown  coming  across  the  Green 
Meadows  with  a  gun  one  of  them  would 
dance  over  to  Johnny  Chuck  and  whisper 
to  him  that  Farmer  Brown  was  coming, 
and  then  Johnny  Chuck  would  hide 
away,  deep  down  in  his  snug  little  house 
under  ground,  and  Farmer  Brown  would 
wonder  and  wonder  why  it  was  that  he 
never,  never  could  get  near  enough  to 
shoot  Johnny  Chuck.  But  he  never, 
never  could. 

When  the  Merry  Little  Breezes  left 
Johnny  Chuck  they  raced  across  the 
Green  Meadows  to  the  Smiling  Pool  to 
say  good  morning  to  Grandfather  Frog, 
who  sat  on  a  big  lily  pad  watching  for 
green  flies  for  breakfast. 

"Chug-arum,"  said  Grandfather  Frog, 
which  was  his  way  of  saying  good  morn- 
ing- 
Just  then  along  came  a  fat  green  fly 
and  up  jumped  Grandfather  Frog.  When 
he  sat  down  again  on  the  lily  pad  the  fat 
green  fly  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but 
Grandfather  Frog  looked  very  well  satis- 
fied indeed  as  he  contentedly  rubbed  his 
white  waistcoat  with  one  hand. 

"What  is  the  news,  Grandfather 
Frog?"  cried  the  Merry  Little  Breezes. 

"Mrs.  Redwing  has  a  new  speckled  egg 
in  her  nest  in  the  bulrushes,"  said  Grand- 
father Frog. 

"We  must  see  it,"  cried  the  Merry 
Little  Breezes,  and  away  they  all  ran 
to  the  swamp  where  the  bulrushes  grow, 

Now  someone  else  had  heard  of  Mrs. 
Redwing's  dear  little  nest  in  the  bul- 
rushes, and  he  had  started  odt  bright  and 
early  that  morning  to  try  and  find  it, 
for  he  wanted  to  steal  the  little  speckled 
eggs  just  because  they  were  pretty.  It 
was  Tommy  Brown,  the  farmer's  boy. 

When  the  Merry  Little  Breezes  reached 
the  swamp  where  the  bulrushes  grow  they 
found,  poor  Mrs.  Redwing  in  great  dis- 
tress. She  was  afraid  that  Tommy  Brown 
would  find  her  dear  little  nest,  for  he 
was  very,  very  near  it,  and  his  eyes  were 
very,  very  sharp. 


"Oh,"  cried  the  Merry  Little  Breezes, 
"we  must  help  Mrs.  Redwing  save  her 
pretty  speckled  eggs  from  bad  Tommy 
Brown!" 

So  one  of  the  Merry  Little  Breezes 
whisked  Tommy  Brown's  old  straw  hat 
off  his  head  over  into  the  Green  Meadows. 
Of  course  Tommy  ran  after  it.  Just  as  he 
stooped  to  pick  it  up  another  little  Breeze 
ran  away  with  it.  Then  they  took  turns, 
first  one  little  Breeze,  then  another  little 
Breeze  running  away  with  the  old  straw 
hat  just  as  Tommy  Brown  would  almost 
get  his  hands  on  it.  Down  past  the 
Smiling  Pool  and  across  the  Laughing 
Brook  they  raced  and  chased  the  old 
straw  hat,  Tommy  Brown  running  after 
it,  very  cross,  very  red  in  the  face,  and 
breathing  very  hard.  Way  across  the 
Green  Meadows  they  ran  to  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  where  they  hung  the  old  straw 
hat  in  the  middle  of  a  thorn  tree.  By 
the  time  Tommy  Brown  had  it  once  more 
on  his  head  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
Mrs.  Redwing  and  her  dear  little  nest. 
Besides,  he  heard  the  breakfast  horn 
blowing  just  then,  so  off  he  started  for 
home  up  the  Lone  Little  Path  through 
the  wood. 

And  all  the  Merry  Little  Breezes 
danced  away  across  the  Green  Meadows 
to  the  swamp  where  the  bulrushes  groiv 
to  see  the  new  speckled  egg  in  the  dear 
little  nest  where  Mrs.  Redwing  was  sing- 
ing for  joy.  And  while  she  sang  the 
Merry  Little  Breezes  danced  among  the 
bulrushes,  for  they  knew,  and  Mrs.  Red- 
wing knew,  that  some  day  out  of  that 
pretty  new  speckled  egg  would  come  a 
wee  baby  Redwing. 

(To  be  continued.) 


I  Envy  No  One. 

I  envy  not  a  King  on  earth, 

A  baron  or  Prince  of  Royal  birth. 

We  are  all  made  of  the  very  same  clay, 

The  high  and  mighty,  the  proud  and  gay, 

Pay  some  way  in  the  stress  and  strife, 

The  cares  of  State  or  of  social  life — 

The  world  is  full  of  vanity. 

But  my  farmer's  life  is  useful  and  free 

For  I  help  produce  the  world's  supply 

Of  csrn  and  wheat,  barley  and  rye. 

And  nature  is  my  university; 
Wonderful  lessons  she  teaches  me. 
The  little  red  squirrel  all  through  the  day 
Gathers  up  nuts  to  store  them  away; 
When  winter  comes  and  the  cold  wind 
blows 

He'll  have  enough  for  his  need  he  knows. 

A  lesson  of  thrift  he  teaches  me, 

As  I  work  all  the  day  happy  and  free. 

Oh  I  envy  no  one  on  earth  or  sea 

The  farmer's  life  is  the  life  for  me. 

At  wonderful  beauty,  I  gaze  every  day, 

It  makes  my  work  seem  more  like  play. 

The  beauty  of  the  sheltering  trees, 

The  peaceful  cattle  on  the  leas. 

I  look  on  the  sunset's  golden  glow, 

A  picture  no  artist  could  paint  I  know. 

The  bright  plumaged  oriole  on  the  wing 

Just  makes  my  heart  rejoice  and  sing. 

Oh  I  envy  nobody,  no  not  I, 

For  I  work  in  freedom  under  the  sky. 

I  own  the  fields,  the  barn,  the  plows, 
The  sheep  on  the  hillside,  the  herd  of 

cows; 

No  king  can  be  prouder  of  his  domain, 
Than  I  when  I  cut  my  golden  grain. 
The  farmer  works  hard  in  summertime 
When  the  sky  is  blue  and  the  weather 
fine; 

But  in  the  winter  he  takes  a  rest. 
Oh,  a  farmer's  life  is  one  of  the  best! 
I  envy  not  a  king  on  his  throne, 
For  my  little  kingdom  is  all  my  own. 

— Caroline  Eleanor  Wilkinson. 
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XXXIII.— Continued, 
's  something  that  won't  keep 
morning,  mother,  you  creep 
back  into  bed  and  we'll  hear  it 
comfortably,"  he  said,  coming  down- 
stairs and  leading  her  to  her  room.  "I'll 
smooth  the  covers,  so;  beat  up  the 
pillows,— there,  and  throw  another  log 
on  the  sitting-room  fire.  Now,  what's 
the  matter?    Couldn't  you  sleep?" 

"All  summer  long  I  have  been  trying 
to  remember  something;  something  un- 
true that  you  have  been  believing,  some 
falsehood  for  which  I  was  responsible. 
I  have  pursued  and  pursued  it,  but  it  has 
always  escaped  me.  Once  it  was  as  clear 
daylight,  for  Rodman  read  me  from  the 
Bible  a  plain  answer  to  all  the  questions 
that  tortured  me." 

"That  must  have  been  the  night  that 
she  fainted,"  thought  Ivory. 

"When  I  awoke  next  morning  from  my 
long  sleep,  the  old  puzzle  had  come  back, 
a  thousand  times  worse  than  before,  for 
then  I  knew  that  I  had  held  the  clue  in 
my  own  hand  and  had  lost  it.  Now, 
praise  God!  I  know  the  truth,  and  you, 
the  only  one  to  whom  I  can  tell  it,  are 
close  at  hand." 

Ivory  looked  at  his  mother  and  saw  that 
the  veil  that  had  separated  them  mentally 
seemed  to  have  vanished  in  the  night 
that  had  passed.  Often  and  often  it  had 
blown  away,  as  it  were,  for  the  fraction 
of  a  moment  and  then  blown  back  again. 
Now  her  eyes  met  his  with  an  altogether 
new  clearness  that  startled  him,  while 
her  breath  came  with  ease  and  she  seemed 
stronger  than  for  many  days. 

"You  remember  the  winter  I  was  here 
at  the  farm  alone,  when  you  were  at  the 
Academy?" 

"Yes;  it  was  then  that  I  came  home 
and  found  you  so  terribly  ill.  Do  you  think 
we  need  go  back  to  that  old  time  now, 
mother  dear?" 

"Yes,  I  must,  I  must!  One  morning  I 
received  a  strange  letter,  bearing  no 
signature,  in  which  the  writer  said  that  if 
I  wished  to  see  my  husband  I  had  only 
to  go  to  a  certain  address  in  Brentville, 
New  Hampshire.  The  letter  went  on  to 
say  that  Mr.  Aaron  Boynton  was  ill  and 
longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  speak 
with  me;  but  there  were  reasons  why  he 
did  not  wish  to  return  to  Edgewood, — - 
would  I  come  to  him  without  delay." 

Ivory  now  sat  straight  in  his  chair 
and  listened  keenly,  feeling  that  this  was 
to  be  no  vague,  uncertain,  and  misleading 
memory,  but  something  true  and  tangible. 

"The  letter  excited  me  greatly  after 
your  father's  long  absence  and  silence. 
I  knew  it  could  mean  nothing  but  sorrow, 
but  although  I  was  half  ill  at  the  time, 
my  plain  duty  was  to  go,  so  I  thought, 
and  go  without  making  any  explanation 
in  the  village." 

All  this  was  new  to  Ivory  and  he  hung 
upon  his  mother's  words,  dreading  yet 
hoping  for  the  light  that  they  might 
shed  upon  the  past. 

"I  arrived  at  Brentville  quite  exhausted 
with  the  journey  and  weighed  down  by 
anxiety  and  dread.  I  found  the  house 
mentioned  in  the  letter  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  knocked  at  the 
door.  A  common,  hard-featured  woman 
answered  the  knock  and,  seeming  to 
expect  me,  ushered  me  in.  I  do  not 
remember  the  room;  I  remember  only  a 
child  leaning  patiently  against  the  window- 
sill  looking  out  into  the  dark,  and  that 
the  place  was  bare  and  cheerless. 

"  'I  came  to  call  upon  Mr.  Aaron  Boyn- 
ton,' I  said,  with  my  heart  sinking  lower 
and  lower  as  I  spoke.  The  woman 
opened  a  door  into  the  next  room  and 
when  I  walked  in,  instead  of  seeing  your 
father,  I  confronted  a  haggard,  death- 
stricken  young  woman  sitting  up  in  bed, 
her  great  eyes  bright  with  pain,  her  lips 
as  white  as  her  hollow  cheeks,  and  her 
long,  black  hair  streaming  over  the  pillow. 
The  very  sight  of  her  struck  a  knell  to 
the  little  hope  I  had  of  soothing  your 
lather's  sick  bed  and  forgiving  him  if  he 
had  done  me  any  wrong. 

"  'Weil,  you  came,  as  I  thought  you 
would',  said  the  girl,  looking  me  over 


from  head  to  foot  in  a  way  that  somehow 
made  me  burn  with  shame.  'Now  sit 
down  in  that  chair  and  hear  what  I've 
got  to  say  while  I've  got  the  strength 
to  say  it.  I  haven't  the  time  nor  the  desire 
to  put  a  gloss  on  it.  Aaron  Boynton  is 
n't  here,  as  you  plainly  see,  but  that's 
not  my  fault,  for  he  belongs  here  as  much 
as  anywhere,  though  he  wouldn't  have 
much  interest  in  a  dying  woman.  If 
you  have  suffered  on  account  of  him, 
so  have  I,  and  you  haven't  had  this  pain 
boring  into  you  and  eating  your  life  away 
for  months,  as  I  have.' 

"I  pitied  her,  she  seemed  so  distraught, 
but  I  was  in  terror  of  her  all  the  same, 
and  urged  her  to  tell  her  story  calmly 
and  I  would  do  my  best  to  hear  it  in  the 
same  way. 

"  'Calm',  she  exclaimed,  'with  this  agony 
tearing  me  to  pieces !  Well,  to  make 
beginning  and  end  in  one,  Aaron  Boynton 
was  my  husband  for  three  years.' 

"I  caught  hold  of  the  chair  to  keep 
myself  from  falling  and  cried:  'I  do  not 
believe  it !'  'Believe  it  or  not,'  she  answered 
scornfully,  'it  makes  no  difference  to  me, 
but  I  can  give  you  twenty  proofs  in  as 
many  seconds.  We  met  at  a  Cochrane 
meeting  and  he  chose  me  from  all  the 
others  as  his  true  wife.  For  two  years 
we  travelled  together,  but  long  before 
they  carae  to  an  end  there  was  no  happi- 
ness for  either  of  us.  He  had  a  conscience 
— not  much  of  a  one,  bust  just  enough 
to  keep  him  miserable.  At  last  I  felt  he 
was  not  believing  the  doctrines  he 
preached  and  I  caught  him  trying  to  get 
news  of  you  and  your  boy,  just  because 
you  were  out  of  reach,  and  neglecting 
my  boy  and  me,  who  had  given  up  every- 
thing to  wander  with  him  and  live  on 
whatever  the  brethren  and  sisters  choose 
to  give  us.' 

"  'So  there  was  a  child,  a  boy,'  I  gasped. 
'Did  —did  he  live?'  'He's  in  the  next 
room,"  she  answered,  'and  it's  him  I 
brought  you  here  for.  Aaron  Boynton 
has  served  us  both  the  same.  He 
left  you  for  me  and  me  for  Heaven  knows 
who.  If  1  could  live  I  wouldn't  ask  any 
favors,  of  you  least  of  all,  but  I  haven't 
a  penny  in  the  world,  though  I  shan't 
need  one  very  long.  My  friend  that's 
nursing  me  hasn't  a  roof  to  her  head  and 
she  wouldn't  share  it  with  the  boy  if  she 
had — she's  a  bigoted  Orthodox.' 

"  'But  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do?' 
I  asked  angrily,  for  she  was  stabbing  me 
with  every  word. 

"  'The  boy  is  your  husband's  child  and 
he  always  represented  you  as  a  saint 
upon  earth.  I  expect  you  to  take  him 
home  and  provide  for  him.  He  doesn't 
mean  very  much  to  me — just  enough  so 
that  I  don't  relish  his  going  to  the  poor- 
house,  that's  all.' 

"'He'll go  to  something  very  like  that 
if  he  comes  to  mine,'  I  said. 

"'Don't  worry  me  with  talk,  for  I 
can't  stand  it,'  she  wailed,  clutching  at 
her  nightgown  and  flinging  back  her  hair. 
'Either  you  take  the  child  or  I  send  some- 
body to  Edgewood  with  him,  somebody 
to  tell  the  whole  story.  Some  of  the 
Ccchranites  can  support  him  if  you  won't; 
or,  at  the  worst,  Aaron  Boynton 's  town 
can  take  care  of  his  son.  The  doctor 
has  given  me  two  days  to  live.  If  it's 
a  minute  longer  I've  warned  him  and  I 
warn  you,  that  I'll  end  it  myself ;  and  if  you 
don't  take  the  boy  I'll  do  the  same  for 
him.  He's  a  good  sight  better  off  dead 
than  knocking  about  the  world  alone; 
he's  innocent  and  there's  no  sense  in  his 
being  punished  for  the  sins  of  other  folks." 

"I  see  it  all!  Why  did  I  never  think  of 
it  before;  my  poor,  poor  Rod!"  said 
Ivory,  clenching  his  hands  and  burying 
his  head  in  them. 

"Don't  grieve,  Ivory;  it  has  all  turned 
out  so  much  better  than  we  could  have 
hoped;  just  listen  to  the  end.  She  was 
frightful  to  hear  and  to  look  at,  the  girl 
was,  though  all  the  time  I  could  feel  that 
she  must  have  had  a  gipsy  beauty  and 
vigor  that  answered  to  something  in  your 
father. 

"  'Go  along  out  now,'  she  cried  suddenly. 
T  can't  stand  anybody  near.    The  doctor 


never  gives  me  half  enough  medicine 
and  for  the  hour  before  he  comes  I  fairly 
die  for  lack  of  it — though  little  he  cares! 
Go  upstairs  and  have  your  sleep  and  to- 
morrow you  can  make  up  your  mind.' 

'"You  don't  leave  me  much  freedom  to 
do  that,'  I  tried  to  answer;  but  she 
interrupted  me,  rocking  her  body  to  and 
fro.  'Neither  of  us  will  ever  see  Aaron 
Boynton  again;  you  no  more  than  I. 
He's  in  the  West,  and  a  man  with  two 
families  and  no  means  of  providing  for 
them  doesn 't  come  back  where  he's  known. 
— Come  and  take  her  away,  Eliza!  Take 
her  away,  quick,'  sne  called. 

"I  stumbled  out  of  the  room  and  the 
woman  waved  me  upstairs.  'You  mustn't 
mind  Hetty,'  she  apologized;  'she  never 
had  a  good  disposition  at  the  best,  but 
she's  frantic  with  the  pain  now,  and  good 
reason,  too.  It's  about  over  and  I'll  be 
thankful  when  it  is.  You'd  better 
swallow  the  shame  and  take  the  child;  I 
can't  and  won't  have  him  and  it'll  be 
easy  enough  for  you  to  say  he  belongs  to 
some  of  your- own  folks.' 

"By  this  time  I  was  mentally  be- 
wildered. When  the  iron  first  entered 
my  soul,  when  I  first  heard  the  truth 
about  your  father,  at  that  moment  my 
mind  gave  way — I  know  it  now." 

"Poor,  poor  mother!  My  poor,  gentle 
little  mother!"  murmured  Ivory  brok^nly 
as  he  stroked  her  hand. 

"Don't  cry,  my  son;  it  is  all  past; 
the  sorrow  and  the  bitterness  and  the 
struggle.  I  will  just  finish  the  story  and 
then  we'll  close  the  book  forever.  The 
woman  gave  me  some  bread  and  tea, 
and  I  flung  myself  on  the  bed  without 
undressing.  I  don't  know  how  long 
afterward  it  was,  but  the  door  opened  and 
a  little  boy  stole  in;  a  sad,  strange,  dark- 
eyed  little  boy  who  said:  'Can  I  sleep  up 
here?  Mother's  screaming  and  I'm  afraid.' 
He  climbed  on  to  the  couch.  I  covered 
him  with  a  blanket,  and  I  soon  heard 
his  deep  breathing.  But  later  in  the 
night,  when  I  must  have  fallen  asleep  my- 
self, I  suddenly  awoke  and  felt  him  lying 
beside  me.  He  had  dragged  the  blanket 
along  and  crept  up  on  the  bed  to  get 
close  to  my  side  for  the  warmth  I  could 
give,  or  the  comfort  of  my  nearness. 
The  touch  of  him  almost  broke  my  heart; 
I  could  not  push  the  little  creature  away 
when  he  was  lying  there  so  near  and 
warm  and  confiding — he,  all  unconcious 
of  the  agony  his  mere  existence  was  to  me. 
I  must  have  slept  again  and  when  the 
day  broke  I  was  alone.  I  thought  the 
presence  of  the  child  in  the  night  was  a 
dream  and  I  could  not  remember  where 
I  was,  nor  why  I  was  there." 

"Mother,  dear  mother,  don't  tell  me 
any  more  to-night.  I  fear  for  your 
strength,"  urged  Ivory,  his  eyes  full  of 
tears  at  the  rememberance  of  her  suffer- 
ings. 

"There  is  only  a  little  more  and  the 
weight  will  be  off  my  heart  and  on  yours, 
my  poor  son.  Would  that  I  need  not  tell 
you!  The  house  was  still  and  I  thought 
at  first  that  no  one  was  awake,  but  when 
I  opened  the  sitting-room  door  the  child 
ran  towards  me  and  took  my  hand  as  the 
woman  came  in  from  the  sick-room. 
'Go  into  the  kitchen,  Rodman,'  she  said, 
'and  lace  up  your  boots;  you're  going  right 
out  with  this  lady.  Hetty  died  in  the 
night,'  she  continued  impassively.  'The 
doctor  was  here  about  ten  o'clock  and 
I've  never  seen  her  so  bad.  He  gave  her 
a  big  dose  of  sleeping  powder  and  put 
another  in  the  table  drawer  for  me  to  mix 
for  her  towards  morning.  She  was  help- 
less to  move,  we  thought,  but  all  the  same 
she  must  have  got  out  of  bed  when 
my  back  was  turned  and  taken  the  powder 
dry  on  her  tongue,  for  it  was  gone  when 
I  looked  for  it.  It  didn't  hasten  things 
much  and  I  don't  blame  her.  If  ever  there 
was  a  wild,  reckless  creature  it  was  Hetty 
Rodman,  but  I,  who  am  just  the  opposite 
would  have  done  the  same  if  I'd  been  her.' 

"She  hurriedly  gave  me  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and,  putting  a  coat  and  cap  on  the,  boy 
literally  pushed  me  ou{  of  the  house. 
'I've  got  to  report  things  to  the  doctor,' 
she  said,  'and  you're  better  out  of  the  way. 
Go  down  that  side  street  to  the  station 
and  mind  you  say  the  boy  belonged  to 
your  sister  who  died  and  left  him  to  you. 
You're  a  Cochranite,  ain't  you?  So  was 
Hetty,  and  they're  all  sisters,  so  you'll 
be  telling  no  lies.  Good-bye,  Rodman, 
be  a  good  boy  and  don't  be  any  trouble 
to  the  lady.' 

"How  I  found  the  station  I  do  not  know,  • 
nor  how  I  made  the  journey,  nor  where  I 
took  the  stage-coach.  The  snow  began 
to  fall  and  by  noon  there  was  a  drifting 
storm.  I  could  not  remember  where  I 
was  going,  nor  who  the  boy  was,  for  just 


as  the  snow  was  whirling  outside,  so  it 
was  whirling  in  my  brain." 

"Mother,  I  can  hardly  bear  to  hear  any 
more;  it  is  too  terrible!"  cried  Ivory, 
rising  from  his  chair  and  pacing  the  floor. 

"I  can  recall  nothing  of  any  account  till 
I  awoke  in  my  own  bed  weeks  afterwards. 
The  strange  little  boy  was  there,  but  Mrs. 
Day  and  Dr.  Perry  told  me  what  I  must 
have  told  them —  that  he  was  the  child 
of  my  dead  sister.  Those  were  the  last 
words  uttered  by  the  woman  in  BrentvilleV 
I  carried  them  straight  through  my 
illness  and  brought  them  out  on  the  other 
side  more  firmly  intrenched  than  ever." 

"If  only  the  truth  had  come  back  to 
you  sooner!"  sighed  Ivory,  coming  back 
to  her  bedside.  "I  could  have  helped 
you  to  bear  it  all  these  years.  Sorrow 
is  so  much  lighter  when  you  can  share  it 
with  some  one  else.  And  the  girl  who 
died  was  called  Hetty  Rodman,  then, 
and  she  simply  gave  the  child  her  last 
name?" 

"Yes,  poor  suffering  creature.  I  feel 
no  anger  against  her  now;  it  has  burned 
itself  all  away.  Nor  do  I  feel  any  bitter- 
ness against  your  father.  I  forgot  all  this 
miserable  story  for  so  long,  loving  and 
watching  for  him  all  the  time,  that  it  is 
as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  my  own  life,  but 
had  to  do  with  some  unhappy  stranger. 
Can  you  forgive,  too,  Ivory?" 

"I  can  try,"  he  answered.  "God  knows 
I  ought  to  be  able  to  if  you  can!" 

"And  will  it  turn  you  away  from  Rod?" 

"No,  it  draws  me  nearer  to  him  than 
ever.  He  shall  never  know  the  truth — 
why  should  he?  Just  as  he  crept  close 
to  you  that  night,  all  unconscious  of  the 
reason  you  had  for  shrinking  from  him, 
so  he  has  crept  close  to  me  in  these  years 
of  trial,  when  your  mind  has  been  wander- 
ing." 

"Life  is  so  strange.  To  think  that  this 
child,  of  all  others,  should  have  been  a 
comfort  to  you.  The  Lord's  hand  is  in  it!" 
whispered  Mrs.  Boynton  feebly. 

"His  boyish  belief  in  me,  his  companion- 
ship, have  kept  the  breath  of  hope  alive 
in  me — that's  all  I  can  say." 

"The  Bible  story  is  happening  over 
again  in  our  lives,  then.  Don't  you 
remember  that  Aaron's  rod  budded  and 
blossomed  and  bore  fruit,  and  that  the 
miracle  kept  the  rebels  from  murmuring?" 

"This  rebel  never  will  murmur  again, 
mother,"  and  Ivory  rose  to  leave  the 
room.  "Now  that  you  have  shed  your 
burden  you  will  grow  stronger  and  life 
will  be  all  joy,  for  Waitstill  will  come 
to  us  soon  and  we  can  shake  off  these 
miseries  and  be  a  happy 'family  once  more. " 

"It  is  she  who  has  kelped  me  most  to 
find  the  thread;  pouring  sympathy  and 
strength  into  me,  nursing  me,  loving  me, 
because,  she  loved  my  wonderful  son. 
Oh!  how  blest  among  women  I  am  to 
have  lived  long  enough  to  see  you  happy!" 

And  as  Ivory  kissed  his  mother  and 
blew  out  the  candle,  she  whispered 
to  herself:  "Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly!" 

XXXIV. 
The  Deacon's  Waterloo. 

Mrs.  Mason's  welcome  to  Waitstill 
was  unexpectedly  hearty — much  heartier 
than  it  would  have  been  six  months  be- 
fore, when  she  regarded  Mrs.  Boynton 
as  little  less  than  a  harmless  lunatic,  of 
no  use  as  a  neighbor;  and  when  she  knew 
nothing  more  of  Ivory  than  she  could 
gather  by  his  occasional  drive  or  walk  past 
her  door  with  a  civil  greeting.  Rodman 
had  been  until  lately  the  only  member 
of  the  family  for  whom  she  had  a  friendly 
feeling;  but  all  that  had  changed  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  when  she  had  been  allewed 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  Boynton 's  affairs. 
As  to  this  newest  development  in  the  life 
of  their  household,  she  had  once  been 
young  herself,  and  the  veriest  block  of 
stone  would  have  become  human  when 
the  two  lovers  drove  up-  to  the  door 
and  told  their  exciting  story. 

Ivory  made  himself  quickly  at  home, 
and  helped  the  old  lady  to  get  a  room 
ready  for  Waitstill  before  he  drove  back 
for  a  look  at  his  mother  and  then  on  to 
carry  out  his  impetuous  and  romantic 
scheme  of  routing  out  the  town  clerk- 
and  announcing  his  intended  marriage. 

Waitstill  slept  like  the  shepherd  boy 
in  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  with  the 
"herb  called  Heart's  Ease"  in  her  bosom. 
She  opened  her  eyes  next  morning  from 
the  depths  of  Mrs.  Mason's  best  feather 
bed,  and  looked  wonderingly  about  the 
room,  with  all  its  unaccustomed  surround- 
ings. She  heard  the  rattle  of  fire-irons 
and  the  clatter  of  dishes  below;  the  first 
time  in  all  her  woman's  life  that  pre- 
parations for  breakfast  had  ever  greeted 
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her  cars  when  she  had  not  been  an  active 
jrarticipator  in  them. 

She  lay  quite  still  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  tired  in  body  and  mind,  but  in- 
credibly happy  in  spirit,  marvelling 
at  the  changes  wrought  in  her  during 
the  day  preceding,  the  most  eventful 
one  in  her  history.  Only  yesterday 
her  love  had  been  a  bud,  so  closely  folded 
that  she  scarcely  recognized  its  beauty 
or  color  or  fragrance;  only  yesterday, 
and  now  she  held  in  her  hand  a  perfect 
flower.  When  and  how  had  it  grown, 
and  by  what  magic  process? 

The  image  of  Ivory  had  been  all  through 
the  night  in  the  foreground  of  her  dreams 
and  in  her  moments  of  wakefulness,  both 
made  blissful  by  the  heaven  of  anti- 
cipation that  dawned  upon  her.  Was 
ever  man  so  wise,  so  tender  and  gentle,  so 
s1  rong.  so  comprehending?  What  mattered 
the  absence  of  worldly  goods,  the  presence 
of  care  and  anxiety,  when  a  woman  had 
a  steady  hand  to  hold,  a  steadfast  heart 
to  trust,  a  man  who  would  love  her  and 
stand  by  her,  whate'er  befell? 

Then  the  face  of  Ivory's  mother  would 
.swim  into  the  mental  picture;  the  pale  face 
as  white  as  the  pillow  it  lay  upon;  the  face 
with  its  aureole  of  ashen  hair,  and  the 
wistful  blue  eyes  that  begged  of  God  and 
her  children  some  peace  before  they 
closed  on  life. 

^The  vision  of  her  sister  was  a  joyful 
one,  and  her  heart  was  at  peace  about 
her,  the  plucky  little  prices  who  had 
blazed  the  way  out  of  the  ogre's  castle. 

She  saw  Patty  clearly  as  a  future  fine 
lady,  in  velvets  and  satins  and  furs; 
bewitching  everybody  by  her  gay  spirits, 
her  piquant  vivacity,  and  the  loving 
i  heart  that  lay  underneath  all  the  nonsense 
and  gave  it  warmth  and  color. 

The  remembrance  of  her  father  alone 
on  the  hilltop  did  indeed  trouble  Wait- 
still.  Self-reproach,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  she  did  not,  could  not, 
feel.  Never  since  the  day  she  was  born 
had  she  been  fathered,  and  daughterly 
love  was  absent;  but  she  suffered  when 
she  thought  of  the  fierce,  self-willed  old 
man,  cutting  himself  off  from  all  possible 
friendships,  while  his  vigor  was  being 
sapped  daily  and  hourly  by  his  ttrrible 
greed  of  money. 

True  housewife  that  Waitstill  was, 
her  mind  reverted  to  every  separate 
crock  and  canister  in  her  cupboards, 
every  article  of  her  baking  or  cooking 
that  reposed  on  the  swing-shelf  in  the 
cellar  thinking  how  long  her  father  could 
be  comlortable  without  her  ministrations, 
and  so,  how  long  he  would  delay  before 
engaging  the  inevitable  housekeeper. 
She  revolved  the  number  of  possible 
persons  to  whom  the  position  would  be 
offered,  and  wished  that  Mrs.  Mason, 
who  so  needed  help,  mi^ht  be  the  chosen 
one:  but  the  fact  of  her  having  been 
friendly  to  the  Boyntons  would  strike 
her  at  once  from  the  list. 

When  she  was  thankfully  eating  her 
breakfast  with  Mrs.  Mason  a  little  later, 
and  waiting  for  Ivory  to  call  for  them 
both  and  take  them  to  the  Boynton  farm 
she  little  knew  what  was  going  on  at 
her  old  home  in  these  very  hours,  when 
to  tell  the  truth  she  would  have  liked  to 
slip  in,  had  it  been  possible,  wash  the 
morning  dishes,  skim  the  cream,  do  the 
week's  churning,  make  her  father's  bed, 
and  slip  out  again  into  the  dear  shelter  of 
love  that  awaited  her. 

The  Deacon  had  passed  a  good  part 
of  the  night  in  scheming  and  contriving, 
and  when  he  drank  his  self-made  cup  of 
muddy  coffee  at  seven  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing he  had  formed  several  plans  that  were 
to  be  immediately  frustrated,  had  he 
known  it,  by  the  exasperating  and  sus- 
picious nature  of  the  ladies  involved  in 
them. 

At  eight  he  had  left  the  house,  started 
Bill  Morrill  at  the  store,  and  was  on  the 
road  in  search  of  vengeance  and  a  house- 
keeper. Old  Mrs.  Atkins  of  Deer- 
wander  sniffed  at  tne  wages  offered. 
Miss  Peters,  of  Union  Falls,  an  aged 
spinster  with  weak  lungs,  had  the  im- 
pertinence to  tell  him  that  she  feared  she 
couldn't  stand  the  cold  in  his  house; 
she  had  heard  he  was  very  particular 
about  the  amount  of  wood  that  was 
burned.  A  four-mile  drive  brought  him 
to  the  village  poetically  named  the  Brick 
Kiln,  where  he  offered  to  Mrs.  Peter 
Upham  an  advance  of  twenty-five  cents 
a  week  over  and  above  the  salary  with 
which  he  had  sought  to  tempt  Mrs. 
Atkins.  Far  from  being  impressed,  Mrs. 
Upham,  being  of  a  high  temper  and  candid 
turn  of  mind,  told  him  she'd  prefer  to 
starve  at  home.  There  was  not  another 
free  woman  within  eight  miles,  and  the 
Deacon  was  chafing  under  the  mortifica- 


tion of  being  continually  obliged  to  state 
the  reasons  of  his  needing  a  housekeeper. 
The  only  hope,  it  seemed,  lay  in  going  to 
Saco  and  hiring  a  stranger,  a  plan  not 
at  all  to  his  liking,  as  it  was  sure  to  in- 
volve him  in  extra  expense. 

Muttering  threats  against  the  universe 
in  general,  he  drove  home  by  way  of 
Milliken's  mills  thinking  of  the  unfed 
hens,  the  unmilked  cow,  the  unwashed 
dishes  the  unchurned  cream,  and  above 
all  of  his  unchastened  daughters;  his 
rage  increasing  with  every  step  until  it 
was  nearly  at  the  white  heat  of  the  night 
before. 

A  long  stretch  of  hill  brought  the 
tired  old  mare  to  a  slow  walk,  and  en- 
abled the  Deacon  to  see  the  Widow 
Tillman  clipping  the  geraniums  that 
stood  in  tin  cans  on  the  shelf  of  her 
kitchen  window. 

Now,  Foxwell  Baxter  had  never  been 
a  village  Lothario  at  any  age,  nor 
frequented  the  society  of  such.  Of  late 
years,  indeed,  he  had  frequented  no 
society  of  any  kind,  so  that  he  had  missed, 
for  instance,  Abel  Day's  description  of 
the  Widow  Tillman  as  a  "reg'lar  syreen," 
though  he  vaguely  remembered  that  some 
of  the  Baptist  sisters  had  questioned  the 
authenticity  of  her  conversion  by  their 
young  and  attractive  minister.  She  made 
a  pleasant  picture  at  the  window;  she  was 
a  free  woman  (a  little  too  free,  the  neigh- 
bors would  have  said;  but  the  Deacon 
didn't  know  that);  she  was  a  comparative 
newcomer  ,to  the  village,  and  her  mind 
had  not  been  poisoned  with  feminine 
gossip — in  a  word,  she  was  a  distinctly 
hopeful  subject,  and,  acting  on  a  blind 
and  sudden  impulse,  he  turned  into  the 
yard,  flung  the  reins  over  the  mare's 
neck,  and  knocked  at  the  back  door. 

"Her  character's  no  worse  than  mine 
by  now,  if  Aunt  Abby  Cole's  on  the  road," 
he  thought  grimly,  "an'  if  the  Wilsons 
see  my  sleigh  inside  of  a  widder's  fence, 
so  much  the  better;  it'll  give  'em  a  jog. 
— Good  mornin',  Mis'  Tillman,"  he  said 
to  the  smiling  lady.  "I'll  come  to  the 
p'int  at  once.  My  youngest  daughter_ 
has  married  Mark  Wilson  against  my  will 
an'  gone  away  from  town,  an'  the  older 
one's  chosen  a  husband  still  less  to  my 
likin'.  Do  you  want  to  come  and  house- 
keep  for  me?" 

"I  surmised  something  was  going  on," 
returned  Mrs.  Tillman.  "I  saw  Patty 
and  Mark  drive  away  early  this  morning, 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  wrapping 
the  girl  up  and  putting  a  hot  soapstone 
in  the  sleigh,  and  consid'able  kissing  and 
hugging  thrown  in." 

This  knowledge  added  fuel  to  the  flame 
that  was  burning  fiercely  in  the  Deacon's 
breast. 

"Well,  how  about  the  housekeeping" 
he  asked,  trying  not  to  show  his  eagerness, 
and  not  recognizing  himself  at  all  in  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  found  himself 
indulging. 

"I'm  very  comfortable  here,"  the  lady 
responded  artfully,  "and  I  don't  know's 
I  care  to  make  any  change,  thank  you. 
I  didn't  like  the  village  much  at  first, 
after  living  in  larger  places,  but  now  I'm 
acquainted,  it  kind  of  gains  on  me." 
To  be  continued. 


Current  Events. 


The  power  shortage  in  Ontario  was 
ended  on  Jan.  24th  when  the  55,000  horse- 
power generator  at  Queenston  (the  largest 
in  the  world)  went  on  fully. 

*  *    *  * 

The  total  yield  of  wheat  in  Canada  for 
the  year  1921  has  been  finally  estimated 
at  300,858,100  bushels  from  a  sown  area 
of  23,261,224  acres. 

*  .  *    *  * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Social 
Service  Council  of  Canada,  held  in 
Toronto  last  week,  a  resolution  was 
submitted  to  the  Council  for  endorsation 
urging  that  a  scheme  be  speedily  carried 
out  by  which  doctors  and  nurses  may  be 
sent  to  outlying  rural  districts  of  Canada. 

*  *    *  * 

Matthew  Bullock  was  released  on  Jan. 
27  by  an  order  signed  by  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Immigration  at  Ottawa  and 
will  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Canada. 
There  are  rumors  that  North  Carolina 
may  fight  for  his  extradition. 

*  *    *  * 

The  University  of  Toronto's  short 
course  for  farmers  will  begin  on  Feb.  6th, 
the  subjects  to  be  on  economics,  litera- 
ture   etc     A  Mock  Parliament,  staged 
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by  members  of  the  course,  is  set  for  Feb. 
15th. 

*  *  *  * 
President  Harding  on  Jan.  23rd  gave 
his  unqualified  endorsement  to  the  Great- 
Lakes-to-the-Atlantic  deep  waterway  pro- 
ject recommended  last  week  by  the 
International  Joint  Commission.  A 
counter-proposal  introduced  in  Congress 
on  Jan.  26th  by  the  member  for  New  York, 
holds  out  for  an  Ail-American  route  from 
Buffalo  to  the  Hudson  River,  on  the 
ground  that  upon  it  navigation  would 
hold  out  a  month  longer  than  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  route. 


The  Shantung  hold-up  at  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  has  been  ended  by  a 
compromise,  by  which  Japan  and  China 
hold  joint  control  of  the  Shantung 
railway— provided  the  agreement  is  rati- 
fied by  the  home  Governments. 
On  Jan.  27  the  Conference  adopted  a 
resolution  providing  for  an  international 
commission  to  revise  the  rules  of  warfare. 


Michael  Collins,  head  of  the  Irish 
Provisional  Government,  and  Sir  James 
Craig,  Premier  of  Ulster,  have  arrived 
at  an  agreement  that  promises  peaceful 
settlement  between  the  North  and  South 
of  Ireland. 

*  *    *  * 

The  body  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  was 
interred  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's, 
Rome,  with  solemn  ceremonial  but  with 
the  strictest  privacy,  on  Jan.  26th. 

*  *    *  * 

Ninety  thousand  people  seized  a  last 
opportunity  to  view  Gainsborough 's  paint- 
ing "The  Blue  Boy"  (a  reproduction  of 
which  appeared  in  the  "Farmer's  Advo- 
cate" Christmas  Number)  which  has  been 
on  exhibition  in  London,  England,  for 
the  past  three  weeks,  preceding  its 
departure  from  England.  It  has  been 
purchased  by  a  New  York  millionaire  for 
an  immense  sum. 

*  *    *  * 

Prime  Minister  Lloyd  George,  in  a 
remarkable  speech  made  at  Westminster 
on  Jan.  21st,  stated  that  he  looks  to  the 
Genoa  Economic  Conference  to  carry 
the  world  another  stage  forward  in  the 
paths  of  peace  and  recuperation.  He 
pleaded  for  a  continuance  of  the  Coalition 
Government  in  Britain.   m_t^  

*  *    *  * 

The  German  Chancellor  Wirth  last 
week  announced  in  the  Reichstag  the 
Government's  new  taxation  proposals  to 
raise  money  with  which  to  pay  the  war 
reparations.  He  declared  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  entirely  sincere  in  its  desire  to 
fulfil  its  obligations  to  the  nationsjn  this 
respect. 


CUTICURA  HEALS 
SKIN  TROUBLE 

InPimplesOnFace.  Itched 
So  Had  To  Rub  Them. 
Burned  and  Hurt. 


"My  face  was  a  mass  of  pimple3 
and  I  had  an  unusual  amount  on 
my  forehead  and  chin.  They  were 
hard  and  red  and  later  they  came  to 
white  heads.  They  itched  so  I  would 
rub  them,  and  then  they  started  to 
burn  and  hurt. 

"I  saw  an  advertisement  for  Cuti- 
cura  Soap  and  Ointment  and  tried 
them  and  found  they  helped  me.  I 
purchased  more  and  when  I  had 
used  three  cakes  of  Cuticura  Soap 
and  one  and  a  half  boxes  of  Cuticura 
Ointment  I  was  completely  healed." 
(Signed)  Miss  AnnaFyalka.Carrolls, 
Wash.,  Dec.  6,  1919. 

Give  Cuticura  Soap,  Ointment  and 
Talcum  the  care  of  your  skin. 

Soap  25c.  Ointment 25 and 50c.  Talcum25c.  Sold 
throughout  theDominion.  Canadian  Depot: 
Lvmans.  Limited.  344  St.  Paul  St.,  W.,  Montreal. 
gD^F*  Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Market  Tops 


Comment  on  week  ending  Jan.T26 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  market. 


Week 
Ending 
Jan.  19 


Week 
Ending 
Jan.  26 

Toronto  (U.  S.  Y.)   5,797  6,647 

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.)   889   972   877   7.50 

Montreal  (East  End)   1,118   854   862   7.50 

Winnipeg   1,817  2,134  1,988   7.00 

Calgary   1,195  1,848  1,322   5.50 

Edmonton   491   788   682   6.00 

Prince  Albert   23     40   4.50 

Moose  Jaw   89     124   5.50 


CATTLE 

Sales  Top  Price  Good  Steers 

(1,000-1,200  lbs.) 
Week         Same  Week 
Ending       Week  Ending 
Jan. 26         1921        Jan.  19 

5,816  $  8.15  $10.25  $  7.50 

10.75   7.90 

10.75   7.90 


Same 
Week 
1921 


8.25.. 
8.00.. 
8.00.. 


7.00 
5.50 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 


Week 
Ending 
Jan. 26 
776... 
161.. 
311.. 
305.. 
180.. 
32.. 
2... 


Sales 
Same 
Week 

1921 
..  428. 
..  173. 
..  224. 
..  134. 
..  152. 
..  89. 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture*  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Division 

CALVES 

Top  Price  Good  Calves 
Week        Week         Same  Week 
Ending      Ending       Week  Ending 
Jan.  19      Jan. 26         1921        Jan.  19 

....   959  $14.00  $18.00  $14.00 

....   227          12.00          15.00   13.00 

•      163          12.00          15.00   13.00 

■      301          10.00          11.00   10.00 

....   250   6.50   8.00   6.50 

...     66   6.00          10.00   5.00 

...    4.00     

8    ;..    6.00 


HOGS 

Sales  Top  Price  Selects 

Week  Same  Week  Week  Same  Week 
Ending  Week  Ending  Ending  Week  Ending 
Jan.  26       1921       Jan.  19      Jan.  26        1921        Jan.  19 

Toronto  (U.  S.  Y.)   6,679  7,190  6,376  $12.50  $16.00  $11.75 

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.)   1,434  2,342  1,736          12.75          18.00   13.00 

Montreal  (East  End)   1,116   822   684  .12.75          18.00   13.00 

Winnipeg   3,880  2,930  4,644          10.75          14.25   10.00 

Calgary   2,311   743  2,032   9.90          14.50   9.25 

Edmonton   1,099   955  1,591   9.75          14.25   9.00 

Prince  Albert   200.:     77          10.00     9.75 

Moose  Jaw   440     332          10.25     9.60 


Week 
Ending 
Jan. 26 
1,486.. 

233.. 

224.. 

761.. 


184. 
349. 
737. 

2,170  1,421. 


SHEEP 

Sales                          Top  Price  Good  Lambs 
Same       Week        Week         Same  Week 
Week      Ending      Ending       Week  Ending 
1921       Jan.  19      Jan. 26        1921        Jan.  19 
-.2,444  2,332  $13.00  $12.25  $14.50 


157. 


.1,361. 
.  176.. 
.  360. 
.  137. 
.  149. 
2.. 
271.. 


10.00          12.50   9.50 

10.00          12.50   9.50 

8.75         11.00   8.75 

9.50          12.00   9.50 

9.00     9  00 

     6.50 

     *  .  50 


Market  Comments. 

Toronto  (Union  Stock  Yards.) 

Sales  during  the  week  totalled  5,797 
cattle,  776  calves,  6,679  hogs  and  1,486 
sheep.  There  were  5  calves  and  290 
hogs  on  through  billing. 

Cattle  offerings  were  about  400  head 
more  than  during  the  previous  week  and 
sufficiently  heavy  to  cause  draggy  trading 
and  declines  amounting  to  50c.  per 
hundred  on  all  grades.  The  Monday 
offering  of  3,500  cattle  met  with  a  poor 
reception  and  over  a  thousand  head  were 
left  over  at  the  end  of  the  day,  whilst 
nearly  all  sales  were  made  at  a  reduction 
of  50c.  per  hundred.  For  Wednesday's 
market  there  were  1,400  fresh  arrivals 
and  some  1,300  heldovers.  Trade  showed 
a  little  improvement  in  the  number  of 
sales,  but  not  in  prices.  Evidently 
shippers  who  had  been  holding  cattle 
since  Monday  found  it  advisable  to  sell 
at  the  decline  rather  than  hold  over  the 
week.  The  market  has  not  developed  a 
permanent  weakness,  but  supplies  have 
been  excessive  for  the  period  of  the 
year.  There  was  no  export  buying  and 
all  offerings  of  heavy  steers  were  taken 
by  the  packers  at  a  50c.  reduction,  odd 
lots  reaching  $8  with  other  lots  of  similar 
quality  going  at  $7.50.  Butcher  steers 
and  heifers  reached  $7.25  and  a  shade 
higher  in  a  few  cases,  with  most  of  the 
good  kinds  going  from  $6.25  to  $7.  Cows 
and  bulls  were  also  lower,  the  Kosher 
demand  for  heavy  cows  being  absent. 
Feeder  inquiry  was  a  little  stronger. 
One  lot  of  good  fleshy  steers  averaging 
over  1,100  pounds  sold  at  $6.70  per 
hundred,  but  none  of  the  other  lots  sold 
were  good  enough  to  bring  more  than 
$5.75  to  $6.  Milkers  and  springers  were 
not  selling  any  better  than  previously. 

Calf  receipts  were  light  and  trading 
was  about  on  the  previous  week's  basis. 
Tops  reached  $13  with  the  bulk  from 
$10  to  $12.50.  Medium  to  good  calves 
were  in  the  majority. 

Lamb  trade  was  dull,  packers  being 
indifferent  and  the  small  butchers  doing 
most  of  the  buying.  The  bulk  went 
from  $11  to  $11.50  with  odd  lots  up  to  $13 
per  hundred.  The  best  bid  obtainable 
on  Thursday  was  $10.50.  A  temporary 
demand  strengthened  the  sheep  market 
on  Monday  when  handyweights  sold  up 
to  $7.  For  the  balance  of  the  week 
$5  to  $6.50  took  the  best  kinds. 

The  hog  market  was  strong  with  gains 
amounting  to  50c.  and  75c.  Closing 
prices  were  $12.25  to  $12.50  for  selects, 
fed  and  watered.  Demand  remained 
keen. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  at  the  two  markets 
for  the  week  ending  January  26,  amounted 
to  2,007  cattle,  472  calves,  457  sheep  and 
lambs  and  2,550  hogs.  In  addition  to 
the  above  there  were  130  cattle  on  through 
billing  for  export. 

The  cattle  market  suffered  from  the 
habit,  common  on  all  Yards,  of  loading 
up  on  every  bulge  in  the  market.  After 
a  strong  market  the  previous  week  when 
cattle  advanced  from  50c.  to  75c,  there 
was  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in 
receipts,  enough  to  cause  the  market  to 
lose  most  of  last  week's  advance. 

The  market  opened  slow  and  draggy 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  over. 


No 


Avge. 
Price 


TORONTO 

Price  Range 
Bulk  Sales 


Top 
Price 


No. 


MONTREAL 
Avge.  Price  Range 

Price  Bulk  Sales 


TO 

Price 


270  $  7.32  $  6.25-$  8.00  $  8.00 


Steers  good. 
1,000-1,200  common. 


886. 


6.68   6.25- 

5.58   5.25- 


Steers 
700-1,000 

Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls 


good, 
common. 

good., 
fair, 
common. 


1,543   6.16   5.50- 


good. 
common. 


Canners  &  Cutters. 
Oxen  


Stockers 
450-800 

Feeders 
800-1,100 

Calves 


Hogs 
(fed  and 
watered) 


good, 
fair. 

good, 
fair. 

veal, 
grass. 

selects, 
heavies, 
lights, 
sows 
stags.. 


86. 

1,113. 

76. 
69. 

594.. 
387.. 

136. 

83.. 

230.. 
9. 
33. 


5.19   4.00- 


6.39   5.50-  6.75. 


5.08   5.00- 

4.50   4.00- 


7.00   8.15 

6.15   6.25 

6.80   9.50 

5.50   6.00 

9.00 

5.25   5.50 

5.00   5.00 


6.50 
4.00 

6.00 

3.20           2.75-    3.50   3.50 


4.60          4.00-  5.25.. 

3.44   3.00-  4.00.. 

4.45   3.75-  5.00. 


2.33   2.25-  2.75. 


2.75 


87. 
3. 

64. 
176.. 

19.. 
50.. 
78.. 

51.. 
118.. 

50.. 
93.. 

93.. 

2.. 


7.40  $  7.25-$  7.50  $  7.50 

     6.75 


6.65   6.50- 

5.25   4.75- 


7.00.. 
6.25.. 


7.00 
#.25 


6.25   6.00-    6.75   6.75 

5.25   5.00-    5.50   5.50 

4.00          3.50-   4.75   4.75 


5.75   5.50-  6.00.. 

4.25   3.50-  5.00.. 


6.00 

5.25 


5.40   5.00-    5.50   6.00 

4.40          4.00-   4.75   4.75 


2.75   2.00-  3.00. 


274., 


5.75. 


5.50-    6.10   6.50 


3.00 


758         10.96           9.50-  12.50   14.00 

18           3.25           3.00-    3.50   3.50 

6,543         12.26         11.75-  12.50   12.50 


11. 

29. 
92.. 
4.. 


10.04          9.75-  10.50   10.50 

11.13         10.75-  11.50   11.50 

8.08   7.75-    8.50   8.50 


128         10.50          9.00-  11.00   12.0© 

33           4.00          4.00    4.00 

*1,158         12.60         12.50-  12.75   12.75 

85       

152       

35   8.60          8.50-    8.75   8.75 

4  


Lambs 


Sheep 


good, 
common. 

heavy, 
light, 
common.. 


757., 
100. 

67. 
511. 
51. 


11.47         11.00-  12.50   13.00 

7.00           6.00-    8.00   8.00 


110  . 

41.. 


9.40   9.00-    9.50   li.00 

8.50   8.00-    9.00   9.00 


3.75   3.50- 

6.09   4.00- 

3.15   3.00- 


4.00. 
6.65. 
3.25.. 


4.00 
7.00 
3.25 


63. 
19. 


4.75   4.50-    5.00   5.00 

3.50   3.00-    4.00   4.00 


*Montreal  hogs  quoted  on  basis  of  off-car  weights. 


and  prices  on  all  kinds  of  butcher  cattle 
suffered  a  decline  of  around  50c.  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  top  of  the  market 
was  $7.50,  paid  for  a  load  of  good  steers 
averaging  around  1,075  pounds.  Very 
few  cattle  were  good  enough  to  bring  over 
$6.50.  Nice  handy  butcher  cattle  weigh- 
ing from  850  to  950  brought  from  $6  to 
$6.50,  while  the  plain  kinds  with  only  a 
little  kill  brought  from  $5  to  $5.50.  Good 
cows  sold  generally  from  $5  to,  $5.50 
with  an  odd  one  as  high  as  $6.  Cows 
of  medium  quality  and  good  weight 
brought  from  $4  to  $4.75,  common  cows 
brought  from  $3  to  $3.75,  and  canners  and 
cutters  from  $2  to  $3.  There  was  quite 
a  liberal  offering  of  bulls  mostly  from  the 
Toronto  market.  An  odd  handyweight 
steery  bull  brought  $6  or  a  little  better, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  best  bulls  brought  from 
$5  to  $5.50,  with  common  heavy  bulls 
selling  around  $4.75. 

Calf  receipts  were  light  and  the  market 
was  strong  for  anything  of  the  veal  order. 
The  best  veals  offered  brought  from 
$10  to  $12,  with  the  common  light  sort 
from  $8  to  $9.  Grassers  were  steady  at 
from  $3.50  to  $4. 

As  is  natural  at  this  season  of  the  year 
the  receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  are  falling 
away.    The  short  supply  did  not,  how- 


ever, give  any  marked  strength  to  the 
market.  Lambs  sold  generally  from 
$9  to  $9.50,  with  a  few  up  to  $10.  Sheep 
were  steady  at  from  $4  to  $5. 

An  indication  of  the  trend  of  the  hog 
trade  may  be  taken  from  the  fact  that  a 
load  of  fat  corn-fed  hogs  weighing  around 
200  pounds  or  a  little  better  were  offered 
at  $12,  while  buyers  were  paying  as  high 
as  $13,  the  same  day  for  the  bacon  type 
hog.  The  hog  market  was  somewhat 
uneven  throughout  the  week;  while  some 
hogs  were  sold  for  $12.50,  others  realized 
$12.75  or  a  little  better.  At  the  close  of 
the  week  a  few  hogs  remained  in  the  pens, 
as  sellers  are  looking  forward  to  better 
prices.    Sows  sold  from  $8.50  to  $8.75. 

At  the  close  of  the  week  a  few  cattle 
were  left  unsold  at  one  of  the  markets 
for  as  the  dressed  meat  trade  has  been 
fairly  active  during  the  week  and  packer's 
stocks'  are  reported  to  be  low,  there 
should  be  a  fair  demand  for  moderate 
run  of  cattle.  The  strength  of  the  hog 
market  in  Toronto  should  be  reflected 
in  Montreal  by  a  strong  market  this 
coming  week. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

Approximately  450  Canadian  and 
United   States  cattle  reported  on  sale  at 


Glasgow.  Ranchers  quoted  15Hc.  to 
ny^c.  in  sink.  Ontarios  and  United 
States  17}^c.  to  193^c,  these  reported 
by  London  Representative.  Birkenhead 
offered  240  Canadian  cattle.  Sales  from 
YlYiC.  to  19J^c.  in  sink.  Trade  steady 
with  colder  weather.  No  Canadian  beef 
offered  at  London. 

British  BaconMarket. 

Irish  and  Danish  bacon  unchanged. 
Canadian  105s.  to  115s.  American  90s. 
to  100s.  Market  steady  on  best  weights. 
Boxed  Wiltshire  scarce. 


Buffalo. 

Cattle — The  week  opened  with  110 
cars  on  offer,  ten  loads  of  which  came  over 
from  the  week  before  and  the  proportion 
of  real  desirable  kinds  was  very  small.  It 
was  a  slow  trade  but  prices  generally 
were  regarded  about  steady  with  the  best 
time  of  the  week  previous.  Eastern 
killers  wanted  some  good  shipping  steers 
but  the  kinds  offered  ran  from  a  medium 
to  fair  class,  the  best  of  which  ranged  from 
$7.50  to  $8.10,  with  a  few  odd  head  of 
choice  weighty  steers  selling  to  a  local 
killer  up  to  $8.75.    Big  plain  commoa 
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steers  »n  the  weighty  order  landed  down 
to  $6.75.  Best  handy  butchering  steers 
stopped  at  around  $7.50  and  $7.75,  with 
commoner  kinds  ranging  on  down  to  $6. 
On  heifer  stuff  sellers  could  see  practically 
no  change  from  a  week  ago,  best  here  in 
this  line  showing  a  range  of  from  $6.50 
to  $6.75.  Fat  cows  were  generally 
steady,  best  bringing  from  $5  to  $5.50 
and  the  general  price  for  canners  was$2.50. 
Bulls  sold  at  full  steady  prices,  best 
toppy  kinds  bringing  around  $5  and 
$5.25,  few  odd  head  up  to  $5.50.  Trade 
was  more  active  on  stockers  and  feeders, 
best  bringing  from  $5.50  to  $6  and  on 
milk  cows  and  springers  the  trade  was 
slow,  springers  being  especially  hard  to 
move.  Trade  continued  slow  all  week 
and  prices  after  Monday,  if  anything, 
were  a  litle  easier. 

Hogs — Prices  took  a  big  jump  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  week,  light  receipts, 
both  here  and  in  the  west  causing  the 
advance.  The  run  at  Buffalo  totaled  80 
loads  and  values  stood  40  to  50  cents 
higher  than  for  the  previous  week's  close. 
Packers  made  their  buy  at  $9.25  and  $9.50, 
those  selling  at  the  low  figure  being 
a  pretty  weighty  kind,  some  handy 
mixed  grades  went  to  order  buyers  at 
$9.75,  good  yorkers  brought  $9.75  and  $10 
and  the  bulk  of  the  lights  and  pigs  moved 
at  $10.25.  Tuesday's  trade  was  steady 
to  a  quarter  higher,  the  advance  being 
mostly  on  light  and  handy  weight  hogs, 
pigs  selling  up  to  $10.50  and  Wednesday 
values  dropped  a  quarter  to  a  half. 
Thursday's  trade  was  little,  if  any, 
changed  from  Wednesday. 

Sheep  and  lambs — -A  good  active  market 
was  bad  on  lambs  all  of  last  week,  and 
while  handyweight  sheep  sold  to  good 
advantage,  heavy  ewes  were  very  slow. 
The  week  opened  with  best  lambs  selling 
at  $14  and  best  culls  $11.75  and  $12, 
Tuesday  the  bulk  of  the  top  lambs 
moved  at  $14.25  and  the  next  two  days 
choice  lots  sold  largely  at  $14.50,  with 
best  seconds  bringing  up  to  $12.50. 
Choice  yearlings  were  quoted  up  to  $12.50 
and  Wednesday  a  load  of  very  choice 
handyweight  aged  wethers  moved  at  $9. 
Top  handyweight.  ewes  reached  $7.50 
and  heavy  fat  ewes  were  hard  to  sell  at 
$6.25  and  $6.50,  although  a  few  small 
bunches  of  heavy  ewes  sold  in  with  some 
more  desirable  weight  kinds  up  to  $7. 

Calves — Calf  market  was  active  with 
prices  showing  practically  no  change 
from  day  to  day.  Choice  lots  sold 
largely  on  a  basis  of  $14  and  best  seconds 
brought  from  $10  to  $10.50. 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  Wheat. — No.  1  northern, 
$1.30}^;  No.  2  northern,  not  quoted;  No. 
3  northern,  not  quoted. 

Manitoba  Oats.— No.  2  C.  W.,  55 He; 
No.  3  C.  W.,  52 He;  extra  No.  1  feed, 
52  He 

Manitoba  Barley.  —  No.  3  C.  W., 
nominal.  All  of  the  above  track,  bay 
ports. 

American  Corn. — Prompt  shipment, 
No.  2  yellow,  track,  Toronto,  69 He;  No. 
3  yellow,  68 He;  No.  4  yellow,  67He 

Ontario  Oats. — No.  2  white,  nominal. 

Ontario  Wheat. — Nominal. 

Barley. — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  57c.  to  60c. 

Buckwheat— No.  2,  78c.  to  80c. 

Rye— No.  2,  84c.  to  86c. 

Manitoba  Flour. — First  patents,  $7.50; 
second  patents,  $7,  Toronto. 

Ontario  Flour. — 90  per  cent,  patent,  $5, 
bulk,  seaboard. 

Millfeed. — Car  lots,  delivered,  Montreal, 
freights,  bags  included.  Bran — Per  ton, 
$28;  shorts,  per  ton,  $30. 

Provisions — Wholesale. 

Market  conditions  for  farm  produce 
on  the  wholesale  market  showed  but  little 
change. 

The  butter  market  was  weak,  mostly 
on  account  of  the  comparatively  large 
quantities  of  good,  imported  butter,  such 
as  was  received  from  New  Zealand, 
which  sold  at  35c.  per  lb.  Churning 
cream  dropped  2c.  per  lb.  butter-fat  and 
was  quoted  at  34c.  to  36c.  f.o.b.  shipping 
points. 

Choice,  fresh-made  creamery  pound 
prints  were  quoted  at  32c.  to  33c. ;  fresh- 
made  solids  at  30c.  to  31c,  and  dairy 
prints  at  21c.  to  25c.  f.o.b.  country 
points. 

Eggs  were  a  shade  firmer  owing  to  the 
advance  in  Chicago,  and  dealers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  if  cold  weather  prevails  for 
any  length  of  time  prices  will  advance. 

Cheese  was  a  quiet  trade. 


Honey  in  2H  to  5-lb.  tins  was  advanced 
lc.  per  lb. 

Pure  lard  was  weak  and  a  shade  lower 
in  price. 

Quotations. 

Butter. — Fresh-made  creamery  pound 
prints,  40c.  to  43c. ;  medium  creamery, 
36c.  to  38c. ;  best  dairy,  30c.  to  32c. 

Eggs. — No.  1  storage,  32c.  to  35c. ; 
new-laid,  51c.  to  53c;  new-laid  in  cartons, 
53c.  to  55c 

Cheese. — New,  large,  19Hc  to  20c; 
twins,  20c.  to  21c;  old,  large  24c.  to  25c. 

Pure  Lard. — Tierces,  13 He  to  14c; 
50-lb.  tubs,  14c.  to  14Hc;  pound  prints, 
16c.  to  16Hc 

Shortening. — Tierces,  lb.,  12  He  to 
13c. ;  tubs,  lb.,  13c.  to  13^0.:  pails,  lb., 
13He  to  14c. ;  pound  prints,'  15He  to 
16c. 

Honey. — 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  15c.  to  16c;  5  and  2H- 
lb.  tins,  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey.— $3.75  to  $4.50  per  doz. 

Maple  Syrup. — Imperial  gals.,  $2.40  to 
$2.50.    Sugar— 20c.  to  22c.  per  lb. 

Beans. — Canadian  hand-picked,  $3.30 
to  $3.50  per  bushel;  primes,  $2.80  to  $3.10 
per  bushel. 

Poultry. 

Trade  was  firm  for  all  kinds  at  steady 
to  slightly  higher  prices.  Dealers  quote 
the  following  prices  delivered  Toronto: 

Poultry,  alive — Chickens,  5  lbs.  and 
over,  crate-fed,  23c.  to  25c;  chickens, 
good  farm  stock,  20c.  Hens,  6  lbs.  and 
over,  27c. ;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  25c;  hens 
over  4  lbs.,  21c.  to  24c.  Ducks,  5  lbs. 
and  over,  30c.  to  32c. ;  young  geese,  24c. ; 
young  hen  turkeys,  35c. ;  young  gobblers, 
33c;  old  hen  turkeys,  28c.  to  30c. 

Per  lb.  dressed — Crate-fed  chickens,  5 
lbs.  and  over,  28c.  to  33c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  22c.  to  25c;  hens,  over  6  lbs., 
26c;  hens,  over  5  lbs.,  24c;  hens  over  4 
lbs.,  18c.  to  20c  Ducks,  30c.  to  33c. ; 
young  geese,  27c.  to  28c;  young  hen 
turkeys,  46c.  to  50c;  young  gobblers, 
40c.  to  45c.    Old  hen  turkeys,  25c.  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Apples  were  a  firm  trade  at  slightly 
higher  price  levels.  Cabbage  advanced 
in  price  as  did  celery  and  onions.  Potatoes 
were  an  easy  trade  and  were  quoted  at 
$1  to  $1.15  per  bag,  track,  Toronto. 
New  vegetables  from  the  United  States 
arrived  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
had  the  effect  of  slowing  up  the  trade  in 
carrots,  beets,  etc.,  of  last  year's  domestic 
crop. 

Fruits. 

Apples,  per  bbl.— Spys,  No.  l's,  $9  to 
$10;  No.  2's,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  domestic, 
$6  to  $7. 

Baldwins,  per  bbl.  —  No.  l's,  $7.50  to 
$8;  No.  2's,  $6.50  to  $7;  domestic,  $4.50 
to  $5. 

Russets,  per  bbl.— No.  l's,  $7.50  to  $8; 
No.  2's,  $7  to  $7.50;  domestic,  $6  to  $6.50. 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl. — No.  l's,  $5  to 
$6;  No.  2's,  $4.50;  domestic,  $3  to  $4. 
Vegetables. 

Beets.— $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 

Cabbage. — $4  to  $5. 

Carrots. — $1  to  $1.25  per  bag. 

Celery. — $4.50  to  $6  per  case  of  5  to 
6  dozen. 

Onions.— $7.50  to  $8  per  100-lb.  sack. 

Parsnips. — $1  to  $1.25  per  bag. 

Potatoes.— Ontario's  $1.35  to  $1.50  per 
bag;  New  Brunswick,  $1.65  to  $1.75  per 
bag. 

Turnips. — 75c.  per  bag. 

Hides  and  Skins. 

Country  Hides. — Beef  hides,  flats, 
cured,  6c. ;  green  and  frozen  5c;  calf  skins, 
10c;  kips,  7c.  to  8c. ;  Deacon  and  bob 
calf,  50c.  to  90c;  horse  hides,  country 
take-off,  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  sheep  and 
lamb  skins,  50c.  to  $1.  Horse  hair, 
farmers'  stock,  30c.  to  32c.  per  lb. 

City  Hides. — Butcher  hides,  green 
flats,  6c;  calf  skins,  green  flats,  10c; 
veal  kip,  8c. ;  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  50c. 
to  $1. 

Tallow. — Country  solids  in  barrels,  3c. 
to  4c. ;  cakes,  5c.  to  6c. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Prices  for  loose  hay  on  St.  Lawrence 
farmers'  market  were:  No.  1,  23c.  to  25c; 
No.  2,  $18  to  $20  per  ton. 

Baled  Hay. 

Track,  Toronto,  No.  2,  $22  to  $23; 
No.  3,  18c.  to  20c.  Straw,  $12  per  ton, 
track,  Toronto. 

Seeds. 

Dealers  quote  the  following  prices, 
according  to  quality,  at  country  points: 
Alsike,  $5  to  $8.50;  alfalfa,  $8  to  $14; 
red  clover,  $5  to  $13.50;  sweet  clover,  $3 
to  $3.50;  timothy,  $2  to  $3.50. 
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Make  More  Money  from  your  Cows 

Are  you  keeping  beef  or  dairy  cattle?  Then,  you'll 
make  bigger  profit-,  if  you  feed  them  sweet,  green  ensilag 
instead  of  expensive  hay.  roots  or  grain.  The  Hylo  Sylo 
is  the  one  sure  means  of  keeping  silage  safe  against  frost 
and  air.  Thousands  of  Canadian  farmers  will  tell  you 
that  it  pays  for  itself  the  first  season.  Thereafter,  each 
year,  its  dividends  are  so  much  "velvet".  So— 

The  Finest  Siio  Made  Costs  you  Nothing 

The  profits  it  yields  you  can  add  to  your  bank  account  or  buy'extra 
acres  for  your  farm.  Built  of  the  finest  silo  material  tn  the  world — 
Imported  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine — the  "Everlasting"  wood. —  stronger 
than  oak.  All  staves  one  or  two-piece.  Tongued.  grooved  and  bevelled. 
Patented  combination  door  lock  and  ladder.  Perfect  draining  end-joint 
and  positive  anchorage.  Self-adjusting  hoop>.  Many  features  and  (.T^^T 
patents  you  can  get  in  no  other  silo.  The  biggest  value  in  the  silo  W 
market.    Write  to-day  for  "Silos  and  Silage"  and  spe<  ial  price  proposition,  (tu   Jf.    *  — 

GILSON  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.    169  York  St..  Guelph 
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Progress  in  1921 

*YHE  results  achieved  by  the 
North  American  Life  Assur- 
ance Company  during  1921 
continue  to  establish  beyond 
question  the  strength  and  secur- 
ity of  the  Company.  The  fol- 
lowing outstanding  figures  wi'H 
be  very  gratifying  to  all  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  cf  the 
Company: — 

Policies  Issued  and  Revived  .  .$  20,279,954.00 
Amount  of  Insurance  in  Force  106,006,667.00 

Assets   21.877,767.36 

Payments  to  Policyholders  .  .  1,963,950.04 
Net  Surplus   3,025,364.90 

These  records  are  the  outward  evidence  of 
the  unexcelled  financial  position  attained 
by  the  Company,  and  of  the  solid  founda- 
tion upon  which  it  has  been  built.  In  the 
North  American  Life,  policyholders'  in- 
terests are  paramount,  over  99%  of  the 
profits  earned  being  alloted  to  them.  If 
you  are  contemplating  new  insurance,  see 
one  of  our  representatives.  A  copy  of  the 
1921  Report  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
"Solid  as  the  Continent* 

Home  Office:  Toronto,  Can. 

L.  GOLDMAN,  President 
W.  KERR  GEORGE, 
D.  McCRAE,  Col., 

Vice -Presiden  t* 

Agencies  in  all 

important 

cities  in 

Canada 


Stanley  Farm  has  for  sale  a  few  pure-bred 

Tamworth  Sows 

about  8  months  old  at  $35  each.  Also 
14  month 

Angus  Bull. 

J.  E.  SM  ALL M  AN.  Box  539,  London,  Ont. 


EVERY  FARMER 

Should  keep  track  of  his  transactions 
by  using  the  — 

Ellis  Farm  Account  Book 

simple,  practical  and  approved.  Just  what  you 
have  wanted.  Send  post  paid  on  receipt  of  82.00. 
with  full  instructions  in  five  lessons  on  how  to  use 
it,  by 

P.  R.  STRINGER,  Sarnia,  Ont. 
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Montreal. 

Dressed  Hogs. — Demand  for  dressed 
hogs  continues  good,  and  a  fair  trade  is 
passing.  City  abattoir,  fresh-killed  stock 
was  quoted  at  18J^c.  to  19c.  per  lb. 

Potatoes. — With  the  advent  of  the  cold 
spell  receipts  of  potatoes  have  been 
checked,  and  as  demand  is  showing  im- 
provement, prices  are  displaying  a  stiffen- 
ing tendency.  Quebec  white  stock  was 
quoted  at  $1.30  to  $1.35,  and  reds  at  $1.20 
to  $1.25  per  bag  of  90  lbs.,  car  lots, 
ex-track. 

Poultry. — No  new  developments  are 
reported  in  the  market  for  poultry. 
Offerings  are  light,  but  sufficient  to  meet 
present  demand.  Prices  held  steady  with 
selected  turkeys  quoted  at  52c;  selected 
geese,  30c.;  domestic  ducks,  36c;  milk- 
fed  chickens,  39c.  to  42c;  selected 
chickens,  34c.  to  38c;  selected  fowl,  23c. 
to  30c;  selected  broilers,  37c.  to  44c; 
squab  broilers,  45c.  to  46c.  per  lb.  Squab 
pigeons  are  quoted  at  $6  and  old  pigeons 
at  $3.60  per  dozen. 

Butter. — An  excellent  demand  is  re- 
ported in  the  market  for  butter,  and  the 
tone  was  very  firm.  A  good  business  was 
passing  with  finest  grass  made  creamery 
quoted  at  33c.  to  34c,  and  fresh-made 
creamery  at  30c.  to  31c.  per  lb. 

In  the  wholesale  jobbing  trade,  how- 
ever, a  feeling  of  unsettlement  prevails. 
Some  dealers  claim  that  they  are  realizing 
36c.  for  finest  creamery  in  solid  packages, 
and  lc.  per  lb.  more  for  1-lb.  blocks, 
while  others  say  they  are  selling  solid 
packages  at  35c.  per  lb.,  and  others  at 
34c. 

|fe  Cheese. — A  much  better  feeling  is  re- 
ported in  the  market  for  cheese.  Demand 
from  English  importers  has  improved  con- 
siderably, and  their  bids '  have  been 
advanced  4s.  to  5s.  per  cwt.,  at  which 
price  a  fair  business  has  been  booked. 
In  addition  to  this  revival  of  interest  in 
the  export  trade,  a  better  demand  is  in 
evidence  from  local  buyers,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  tone  of  the  market  is  quite 
firm. 

Eggs. — Wide  fluctuations  in  the  egg 
market  are  becoming  almost  daily  oc- 
currences, due  to  the  unsettled  conditions 
prevailing  both  here  and  across  the 
border.  At  time  of  writing  the  market 
is  displaying  a  stronger  tone,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  this  will  be 
maintained  for  any  length  of  time.  This 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  strictly 
new-laid  stock  for  which  there  is  a  good 
demand.  Demand  for  storage  eggs  is 
limited.  Quotations:  Strictly  new-laid 
eggs,  50c.  to  52c;  selected  storage,  34c.  to 
35c;  and  No.  1  storage  31c.  to  32c.  per 
dozen. 

Grain. — No  improvement  in  demand  is 
reported  in  the  local  cash  grain  market 
and  the  volume  of  business  passing  is 
small.  Prices  were  steady  with  No.  2 
Canadian  Western  oats  quoted  at  59c.  to 
60c;  No.  3  Canadian  Western  and  extra 
No.  1  feed  at  57c.  to  58c;  No.  1  feed  at 
55c.  to  56c,  and  No.  2  feed  at  54c.  to  55c. 
per  bushel,  ex-store.  Car  lots  of  No.  2 
American  yellow  corn  were  quoted  at 
72^c.  to  73c.  per  bushel,  ex-store, 
Canadian  funds. 

Millfeed. — The  market  for  millfeed 
continues  very  firm  on  account  of  the 
prevailing  urgent  demand.  Sales  of  bran 
and  shorts  were  reported  at  $32.50  -and 
$35,  respectively,  but  millers'  quotations 
were  unchanged  with  Manitoba  bran  at 
$28.25;  shorts  at  $30.25  and  middlings 
at  $32.25  per  ton,  including  bags,  ex- 


track,  less  25c.  per  ton  for  spot  cash. 
Pure  barley  meal  was  quoted  at  $38  to 
$40;  pure  grain  mouille  at  $38,  and  feed 
cornmeal  at  $35  per  ton,  including  bags, 
delivered. 

Baled  Hay. — A  moderate  business  is 
passing  in  the  market  for  baled  hay  fol- 
lowing a  better  demand  from  outside 
sources.  Car  lots  of  good  No.  2  timothy 
were  quoted  at  $27  to  $28;  No.  3  timothy 
hay  at  $24  to  $25,  and  clover  and  clover 
mixed  at  $22  to  $23  per  ton,  ex-track. 

Hides  and  Skins. — An  improved  de- 
mand is  reported  in  the  market  for  hides 
and  skins,  and  this  has  resulted  in  en- 
hanced prices.  Good  steer  hides  were 
quoted  at  10c;  branded  hides,  5c;  cow 
hides,  8c;  bull  hides,  5c;  good  light  calf 
skins,  14c;  grassers,  10c.  Finest  sheep 
skins,  80c.  to  90c,  and  spring  lamb  skins, 
15c.    Horse  hides,  $2.25  to  $2.75  each. 


Last  Monday's  Live  stock 
Markets. 

Toronto,  January  30,  1922.  Cattle. 
— Receipts,  1,364.  Last  week's  poor 
market  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
receipts  by  2,000  head,  but  up  to  noon 
there  is  no  indication  of  a  better  trade. 
Cattle  are  moving  very  slowly  at  un- 
changed prices.  There  is  no  export 
buying.  Odd  heavy  steers  brought  seven 
cents,  with  choice  butcher  cattle  selling 
up  to  this  figure.  The  accumulation  of 
beef  in  the  abattoirs  from  previous  weeks' 
buying  will  have  to  be  moved  before  the 
market  strengthens.  Quotations:  Heavy 
beef  steers,  $7.  Butcher  steers,  choice, 
$6.50  to  $7;  good,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  medium, 
$5  to  $5.50;  common,  $4  to  $5.  Butcher 
heifers,  choice,  $6  to  $7;  medium,  $5  to 
$5.50;  common,  $4  to  $5.  Butcher  cows, 
choice,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  medium,  $3  to  $4; 
canners  and  cutters,  $2  to  $2.75.  Butcher 
bulls,  good,  $4  to  $5.50;  common,  $2.75 
to  $3.50. 

Calves — Receipts,  165.  Calves  are  a 
shade  stronger  at  the  top,  with  choice 
veal  up  to  13  cents.  Quotations:  Choice, 
$11  to  $13;  medium,  $8  to  $10;  common, 
$3  to  $7.  Milch  cows,  choice,  $68  to  $80. 
Springers,  choice,  $70  to  $90. 

Sheep  —  Receipts,  974.  Lambs  are 
strong  with  several  choice  lots  at  \2}4 
cents;  sheep  remain  steady.  There  is  a 
good  demand  and  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  tone.  Quotations:  Ewes, 
$1.50  to  $6.25;  lambs,  $11  to  $12.50. 

Hogs — Receipts,  1,526.  Hogs  are 
strong  at  12>£  cents  and  sales  will 
probably  be  made  higher  during  the  day. 
Quotations,  fed  and  watered  basis: 
Selects,  $12.50;  lights  $11.50;  heavies, 
$10.50;  sows,  $8.50. 

Buffalo,  January  30,  1922.  Cattle. 
—Receipts,  2,300.  The  general  market 
steady  with  last  Monday.  Top  steers, 
$8;  no  prime  offered. 

Hogs — Receipts,  13,000.  Best  grades, 
$9  to  $9.50;  lights,  $10  to  $10.25. 

Sheep — Receipts,  13,000.  Best  lambs, 
$14.25;  best  ewes,  $6  to  $7. 

Calves— Receipts,  2,200.  Tops,  $15.50. 

Montreal,  January  30,  1922.  Cattle. 
— Receipts,  867.  The  combined  offerings 
of  beef  cattle  on  the  two  yards  were 
comparatively  light,  and  a  trifle  slow 
at  prices  slightly  higher  than  those 
paid  last  week.  There  was  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  all  stock  being  sold.  Common, 
thin  steers  mixed  with  medium  heifers 
brought  $5  to  $5.50.  A  number  of  lots 
of  steers  or  steers  and  heifers  of  good 


butcher  quality,  but  of  weights  varying 
from  900  to  1,050  lbs.  or  more,  brought 
$6.25.  A  straight  load  of  twenty  fat 
steers,  not  too  breedy,  averaging  1,215 
lbs.,  brought  $7.25,  and  the  top  price 
$7.75  was  paid  for  six  choice  breedy  steers 
averaging  1,200  lbs.  or  over.  There 
was  a  large  proportion  of  heavy  bulls 
and  prices  for  these  were  a  bit  easier; 
$5  to  $5.25  was  the  most  likely  quotation, 
with  a  top  of  $6  for  three  of  the  best. 
Cows  were  from  $5.25  down.  Quota- 
tions.— Butcher  steers,  choice,  $7.25  to 
$7.75;  good,  $6  to  $7.25;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6;  common,  $5  to  $5.50.  Butcher 
heifers,  choice,  $6  to  $6.50;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6;  common,  $3.50  to  $5.  Butcher 
cows,  choice,  $5  to  $5.75;  medium,  $3.50 
to  $5;  canners,  $2  to  $2.25;  cutters,  $2.75 
to  $3.50.  Butcher  bulls,  good,  $5  to 
$5.25;  common,  $4  to  $5. 

Calves. — Receipts,  245.  There  were 
a  few  real  good  veal  calves  on  sale. 
One  lot  brought  $12,  but  the  general 
price  for  good  lots  was  $11  to  $11.50; 
a  few  grassers  brought  $4.  Quotations: 
Good  veal,  $11  to  $12;  medium,  $9 
to  $10.50;  grass,  $4. 

Sheep — Receipts,  149.  Sheep  sold  at 
$4.50  to  $5;  lambs  brought  $9  to  $10. 
There  were  hardly  enough  sales  to  form 
basis  for  quotations. 

Hogs — Receipts,  1,241.  The  market 
is  firm.  Tops,  $13.25.  The  receipts 
are  light  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 
Quotations,  off-car  weights:  Selects, 
$13  to  $13.25;  sows,  $9  to  $10. 


The  Peninsular  Live-Stock 
Breeders5  Sale. 

During  the  week  of  the  Corn  Show  a 
sale  of  Shorthorns  and  hogs  was  held  at 
Chatham  by  the  Peninsular  Live-Stock 
Breeders'  Association.  A  large  number 
of  very  good  individuals  were  offered, 
and  the  prices  received  were  in  keeping 
with  the  times.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
the  consignors  that  the  public  did  not 
appreciate  the  stock  to  the  extent  of 
paying  a  little  more  money  for  the 
animals.  The  majority  of  the  males  went 
for  under  $100,  and  quite  a  lot  of  the 
females  were  purchased  well  worth  the 
money.  The  top  of  the  sale  was  Roan 
Butterfly  and  heifer  calf,  consigned  by 
J.  &  E.  Chinnick,  Chatham.  She  went 
to  the  $300  bid  of  J.  M.  Langstaff,  Tupper- 
ville.  The  top  price  in  males  was  $215, 
paid  by  J.  Coveny,  Electric,  for  a. nine- 
months-old  bull  consigned  by  J.  B.  Ross. 
Mina  Merrillies,  a,  two-year-old  Mina 
heifer,  sired  by  Seafoam  and  consigned 
by  J.  D.  Brien,  brought  $205.  Wm. 
Cantelle,  of  Electric,  paid  $215  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  8th,  consigned  by  H.  Forbes. 
Roan  Count,  a  year-old  bull  consigned 
by  H.  M.  Lee,  brought  $170,  going  to 
F.  G.  Brush,  Amherstburg.  L.  R. 
Ritchie,  of  Charing  Cross,  paid  $165  for 
Mary  Missie,  consigned  by  J.  H.  Snarey 
&  Sons,  Croton.  Wm.  Mancell  got  $135 
for  Bridesman's  Best,  a  fourteen-months- 
old  bull.  Quite  a  number  of  the  other 
males  and  females  consigned  sold  at  from 
$100  to  $150. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  a  sale  of  Chester 
Whites,  Berkshires,  Tamworths  and  York- 
shires was  held,  at  which  very  good  prices 
were  secured.  The  top  price  for  the 
Chester  Whites,  and,  in  fact,  the  top  price 
for  all  of  the  hogs,  was  $125,  paid  for 
Tauwa  Marie  Wildwood,  farrowed 
September  29,  1920,  and  bred  and  ^on- 


signed  by  John  T.  Annesser,  Tilbury 
Her  dam  and  sire,  as  well  as  nine  of  her 
offspring,  have  won  championships  and 
she  was  bred  to  the  C.  N.  E.  champion. 
A  large  number  of  Chester  White  sows 
went  at  $50,  but  prices  ranged  upwards 
to  $60,  $62.50,  $65,  and  $70  for  quite  a 
number.  The  second  highest  price  among 
the  Chester  Whites  was  $85,  for  C.  C. 
Mina,  by  an  eight-times-champion  sire 
and  out  of  a  litter-mate  to  a  ten-times- 
champion  sow.  Five  Berkshires  were 
offered  by  J.  D.  Brien,  Ridgetown,  and 
these  sold  at  from  $55  to  $75.  There 
were  only  three  Yorkshires,  consigned  by 
Wm.  Knights  &  Sons,  Mull,  Ont.,  two 
of  which  went  for  $70  each.  Tamworths 
numbered  five,  two  of  which  went  for 
$72.50,  and  all  five  were  purchased  by 
W.  J.  Fleming,  and  all  were  consigned  by 
Alvin  Pugh,  Eberts,  Ont. 

On  Friday  there  were  only  Duroc 
Jerseys  offered,  and  these  sold  at  much 
the  same  prices  as  those  on  the  previous 
day.  There  were  a  large  number  selling 
for  $40  and  $42.50,  also  a  number  ranging 
between  this  price  and  $55.  There  were 
thirteen  selling  for  over  $55,  out  of  about 
sixty  individuals  offered.  Of  these  the 
high  price  was  secured  for  a  June,  1920, 
sow,  consigned  by  Dunn  Bros.,  South 
Woodslee,  out  of  the  champion  at  London, 
1921,  and  bred  to  the  grand  champion  at 
Toronto  and  London.  Her  sire  was 
champion  at  Toronto  and  London  in  1919 
and  1920.  She  sold  for  $120  to  J.  W. 
Steven,  Tilbury.  Four  other  sows  sold 
for  $75,  two  of  which  were  consigned  by 
J.  W.  Smith,  Cottam,  Ont.,  and  sold  to  A. 
Cappon,  Northwood.  The  other  two 
were  consigned  by  Harry  Forbes,  Tupper- 
ville,  and  sold  to  V.  Coutts,  Florence. 


The  Ontario  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ontario 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  which  will  be 
held  in  the  Prince  George  Hotel,  Toronto, 
on  February  7  and  8  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  ever 
held  by  this  organization.  The  program 
as  set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  issue  will 
convince  growers  that  they  should  attend 
and  help  the  Association  in  its  efforts  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  industry. 


Coming  Events. 

Ontario  Milk  and  Cream  Producers' 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Toronto, 
February  7  and  8. 

Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Convention, 
Toronto,  February  7-9. 

Ontario  Fairs  and  Exhibitions  As- 
sociation, Annual  Convention,  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  February  7  and  8. 

Ontario  Horticultural  Association,  An- 
nual Convention,  King  Edward  Hotel, 
Toronto,  February  9  and  10. 

Ontario  Plowmen's  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto, 
February  14. 

Ontario  Vegetable  Growers'  Annual 
Meeting,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto, 
February  15. 

Breeders  Meetings,  Toronto,  February 
13-17. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Prince  George  Hotel,  Toronto, 
February  16.    Banquet  at  night. 


Do  You  Use  This  Bank 

— to  deposit  your  money 
where  it  will  be  safe  from 
fire  and  theft,  and  earn 
interest  ? — to  cash  Cheese 
Cheques  ? — to  collect  Sales 
Notes? — to  issue  Bank  Money 
Orders  instead  of  sending  actual 
cash  in  a  letter  ? — to  help  you  increase 
your  acreage  and  improve  your^  Live 
us  Stock  ? — to  obtain  sound  advice  on  invest- 

ments in  Stocks,  Bonds  and  Farm  Lands  ? 

TH€  MCRCHANTS  BANK 

Head  Office:  Montreal.   OF    CANADA         Established  1864. 

With  its  14»  branches  in  Ontario,  47  branches  Jn  Quebec,  1  branch  In  New  Brunswick,  3  branches  In  Nova 
Scotia,  44  branches  in  Manitoba.  44  branches  In  Saskatchewan,  87  branches  in  Alberta  and  14  branches  in 
British  Columbia,  serves  rural  Canada  most  effectively. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  AT  NEAREST  BRANCH. 


TO  SECURE  REAL  VALUE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 

SUBSCRIBE  TO 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine 

THREE  YEARS  $3.00 
paid  in  advance 


ONE  YEAR  $1.50 
paid  in  advance 


SUBSCRIBERS 

For  a  short  time  longer,  for  each  new  subscription 
you  send  us  with  the  sum  of  $1.50  collected  from 
the  new  subscriber,  we  will  extend  your  own  sub- 
scription ONE  YEAR  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

The  William  Weld  Co.  Ltd.    London,  Canada 
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The  Oak  Park  Dispersal. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
the  Oak  Park  Dispersal  Sale  of  Holsteins, 
held  near  Brantford  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week,  was  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory sales  of  dairy  cattle  that  has  been 
held  in  the  Province  for  the  past  year. 
As  the  sale  was  somewhat  hurriedly 
called,  the  cattle  came  forward  in  unusual 
thin  condition,  and  to  further  lessen  the 
bidding  average,  32  of  the  40  females 
offered  were  one  and  two-year  heifers. 
Cows  in  milk,  which  are  at  all  times  in 
most  demand,  were  almost  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  and  the  few  that  were 
forward  were  past  the  desirable  age. 
To  offset  these  handicaps,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  females  offered  were  well 
forward  in  calf  to  the  service  of  Lyons 
Pontiac  Champion,  the  only  son  of  Bella 
Pontiac,  and  this  feature  was  without 
doubt  the  great  factor  in  making  the 
splendid  average  of  $215  per  head 
throughout.  The  top  price  was  made  on 
the  13-year-old  cow,  Johanna  Mercedes 
of  Riverside,  a  31.27-lb.  sister  to  Jemima 
Johanna  of  Riverside,  the  former  Cana- 
dian champion  yearly  record  butter  cow. 
She  was  well  forward  in  calf  to  the  service 
of  Lyons  Pontiac  Champion,  and  she 
went  to  Jno.  E.  Glasser,  of  Laurell  Stock 
Farm,  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  at  $500.  As  was 
announced  in  these  columns  some  three 
weeks  ago,  Mr.  Glasser  was  also  the 
purchaser  of  Lyons  Pontiac  Champion. 
H.  Hilbers,  New  Jersey,  was  the  only 
other  United  States  buyer,  but  was  by 
far  the  largest  of  the  day,  taking  eleven 
head  in  all,  for  which  he  paid  an  average 
of  $244  per  head.  Below  we  give  the 
sales  in  excess  of  $100,  together  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  purchasers. 

Females. 
H.  K.  Erkhardt,  Guelph: 

Tidy  Fayne  Ormsby,  born  Feb.  23, 

1919  $195 

G.  M.  Jones,  Woodstock: 

Ruby  Thirza  Sylvia,  Jan.  27,  1920..  160 
J.  Hilbers,  Hackensack,  N.  J.: 
Forest  Ridge  Segis  Wyton,  Mar. 

14,  1914   170 

Bessie  Posch   Diotime,   Mar.  6, 

1916   290 

Lady  May  Mercedes,   June  16, 

1913   175 

Segis  Pontiac  Johanna,  June  5, 

1919   215 

Premier  Keyes  Breta,  Apr.  3,  1919.  165 
Shady   Dell   Johanna,   Mar.  26, 

1920   400 

Greenwood  Echo  Johanna,  Feb.  4, 

1920   300 

Artis  Mechthilde  Houwtje,  Dec.  2, 

1913   190 

Princess  Sylvia  G.,  Nov.  2,  1919  ...  240 
Emma  Colantha  Korndyke,  April 

17,  1919   250 

V.  O.  Butter  Girl,  Mar.  28,  1916.  ..  290 

G.  A.  Ames,  Whitby: 

Shady  Dell  Colantha  Artis,  March 
28,  1920   200 

A.  Waldie,  Stratford: 
Sarah  Keyes  Walker,  Oct.  18,  1919.  255 

Elsie  Johanna,  Oct.  13,  1919   175 

Dutchland  Hengerveld  Dixie,  Oct. 
13,  1919   275 

J.  Pennell,  Smithville: 

Mav  Fayne  Alcartra,  Jan.  11,  1920.  180 
White  Posch,  Apr.  21,  1911   200 

E.  Venning,  Belton: 

Echo  M.  Tensen,  Apr.  18,  1920.  ..  180 
J.  Steckle,  Kitchener: 

Lottie  Echo  Tensen,  Mar.  10,  1920..  165 

H.  S.  Wilson,  Angus: 

Una  De  Kol  Dewdrop,  Feb.  27, 

1920  .'   160 

Segis  M.  Tensen,  Mar.  30,  1920.  ..  190 
Starlight  Lassie  Sylvia,  Mar.  25, 

1920   175 

T.  A.  Trick,  Goderich: 

Jess  De  Kol  Johanna,  Jan.  27, 

•  1920   190 

S.  W.  Adams,  St.  Catharines: 

Gertie  Netherland  Sylvia,  May  31, 

1920   210 

Irene  Posch  Mercena,  Nov.  14" 

1920   180 

Johanna    Netherland  Favourite, 

Oct.  15,  1911   275 

N.  Patterson,  Rockwood: 

Premier  Echo  Johanna   185 

Premier  Sylvia  Diotime,  Mar.  14, 

1921   150 

C.  J.  Frith,  Jackson  Corners: 

Daisy  Olive  Sylvia,  Jan.  30,  1920..  190 
Daisy  Norine  Sylvia,  Jan.  3,  1920..  220 

F.  J.  Watson,  Maidstone: 

Mary  Mayd  Sylvia,  Jan.  28,  1920  .  180 
Netherland  Aaggie  Gano,  May  18, 

1919   205 

L.  S.  Lee,  Angus: 

Korndyke  Belle  Johanna,  July  25, 

1919   200 


J.  Glasser,  Goshen,  N.  Y.: 

Premier  Echo  Tensen,  April  20, 

1921..   175 

Johanna  Mercedes  of  Riverside, 

Dec.  10,  1908   500 

R.  Summerville,  Copetown: 
Premier  Clothilde  Echo,  Mar.  2, 

1920   200 

C.  Gowler,  Grimsby: 

Baroness  Colantha  Madoline,  Apr. 
23,  1920   125 


Jerseys  in  R.  O.  P. 

The  following  Jerseys  have  qualified 
in  the  Record  of  Performance  yearly  test: 
Fairburn  Flo's  Kerenina,  not  quite  two 
years-old,  owned  by  Mrs.  Charles  Doering 
Duncan,  B.  C,  made  8,411  lbs.  milk 
and  448  lbs.  fat,  while  Cedar  Lodge  Hope, 
about  the  same  age,  and  owned  by  P.  O. 
Berkley,  Morrisburg,  gave  6,842  lbs. 
milk  and  359  lbs.  fat.  Mr.  Berkley  had 
two  other  cows  which  qualified  in  the 
test,  Brunette's  Golden  Kate,  a  two-year- 
old,  with  7,881  lbs.  milk  and  370  lbs. 
fat,  and  Noble's  Florodora  of  W,  a 
three-year-old,  with  7,661  lbs.  milk  and 
351  lbs.  fat,  Kilsalm  Peggy,  three 
years  old,  gave  8,029  lbs.  milk  and  375 
fat.  She  is  owned  by  P.  W.  Taylor,  Sooke, 
B.  C.  Gerald  Spearin,  Sydney,  B.  C, 
is  the  owner  of  Brampton  Pride  Ella,  with 
10,356  lbs.  milk  and  504  lbs.  fat  to  her 
credit  as  a  two-year-old.  Happy  Hollow 
Surprise,  a  two-year-old,  owned  by  H.  W. 
Bevan,  Duncan,  B.C.,  gave  6,708  lbs.  milk 
and  348,  lbs.  fat  while  a  six-year-old 
cow,  Madam  Vic  2nd,  from  the  same 
stable,  gave  10,581  lbs.  milk  and  472  lbs. 
fat.  B.  H.  Bull  &  Son,  Brampton,  had 
a  three-year-old,  Brampton  Viola,  with 
7,547  lbs.  milk  and  468  lbs.  fat 
to  her  credit.  Rosebud  Lass,  a 
three-year-old,  owned  by  F.  A.  Foley 
Mallorytown,  gave  7,886  lbs.  milk  and 
509  lbs.  fat,  and  Brampton  Mixie, 
another  three-year-old,  gave  8,416  lbs. 
milk  and  291  lbs.  fat  She  is  owned  by, 
Geo.  A.  Walkem,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Geo.  H.  Doherty,  Summerland,  B.  C, 
had  a  five-year-old  cow,  McDermid's 
Figgis,  with  9,628  lbs.  milkand  569  lbs.  fat 
to  her  credit,  while  another  five-year-old 
was  Brightness  of  Woodview,  owned  by 
Ed.  Maxwell,  Baie  d'Urfe,  Que.,  and 
giving  8,288  lbs.  milk  and  453  lbs.  fat. 
Two  six-year-old  cows  qualified  they 
being  Eminent 's  Sensational  Palace  Queen 
also  owned  by  Ed.  Maxwell,  with  8,705  lbs. 
milk  and  462  lbs.  fat,  and  Adelaid's 
Vixen,  owned  by  Geo.  H.  Townend, 
Duncan,  B.  C,  with  9,100  lbs.  milk  and 
429  lbs.  fat. 

Vancouver  Island  Prince,  a  bull  owned 
by  Grimmer  Bros.,  Port  Washington, 
B.  C,  has  qualified  in  the  R.  O.  P.  with 
the  following  tested  daughters:  Melba  of 
Maplelawn,  5,577  lbs.  milk  and  244  lbs. 
fat;  Duchess  of  Maplelawn,  7,798  lbs. 
milk  and  350  lbs.  fat;  Fern  of  Maple- 
lawn, 6,471  lbs.  milk  and  340  lbs.  fat; 
and  Madam  Vic  2nd.,  10,581  lbs.  milk 
and  472  lbs.  fat.  Brunette's  Perfection, 
owned  by  Edwards  &  Alexander,  Hill- 
hurst,  Que.,  has  also  qualified,  with  the 
following  tested  daughters:  Brunette's 
Annie,  8,519  lbs.  milk  and  423  lbs.  fat; 
Brunette's  Lass  Jean,  7,107  lbs.  milk 
and  437  lbs.  fat;  Brunette's  Teressa, 
7,855  lbs.  milk  and  435  lbs.  fat;  and  Bru- 
nette's Golden  Gate,  7,861  lbs.  milk 
and  370  lbs.  fat. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Associa- 
tion Directors. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  various 
breed  associations  elect  their  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  most  of  the 
associations  hold  their  annual  meeting 
and  election  in  Toronto  the  week  com- 
mencing February  13.  The  Aberdeen- 
Angus  breeders  hold  their  meeting  in  the 
West,  and  the  following  are  the  names  of 
the  directors,  sent  in  by  the  Secretary, 

F.  W.  Crawford:  Ontario,  Jas.  Bowman, 
Guelph;  J.  Lowe,  Elora;  G.  C.  Channon, 
Oakwood;  Manitoba,  F.  J.  Collyer, 
Welwyn,  and  Jas.  Turner,  Carroll; 
Saskatchewan,  J.  Browne,  Neudorf,  and 

G.  N.  Buff  urn,  Bechard;  Alberta,  S. 
J.  Henderson,  and  A.  E.  Noad,  Olds. 


Sale  Dates. 

Feb.  9,  1922  — Lambton  County  Short- 
horns, W.  P.  Macdonald,  Petrolia,  Ont., 
Secretary. 

Feb.  14,  1922  — Herbert  S.  Hussey, 
Alliston,  Ont. — Holsteins. 

Feb.  15,  1922.— Geo.  Isaac,  Markham, 
Ont. — Shorthorns. 

Feb.  16,  1922.— W.  A.  Dryden,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Toronto,  combination  sale, 
— Scotch  Shorthorns. 

Feb.  22,  1922.— Caledonia  Shorthorns, 
Club  Sale,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

Feb.  23,  1922.— Peel  County  Short- 
horns, W.  E.  Westlake,  Bolton,  Ont., 
Secretary. 

March  1,  1922. — Annual  sale  of  pure- 
bred cattle,  Guelph  Fat  Stock  Club, 
Guelph. 

March  2,  1922.— South  Bruce  Breeders' 
Club,  Walkerton,  Ont. 

March  4,  1922.—  Collver  Bros.,  Wel- 
landport,  Ont. — Ayrshires. 

March  8,1922.— T.  G.  Brown,  Ancaster, 
Ont.;  Holstein  dispersal. 

March  8,  1922.— Huron  County  Breed- 
ers' Association,  Wingham,  Ont. 

March  9, 1922.— Durham  County  Short- 
horn Association,  Bowmanville,  Ont.  — 
Scotch  Shorthorns. 

March  14,  1922.— Brant  District  'Hol- 
stein Breeders,  W.  J.  McCormack, 
Hatchley,  Ont.,  Secretary. 

March  15,  1922  — Oxford  Holstein 
Breeders'  Consignment  Sale,  Woodstock, 
Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  22,  1922  — C.  Slavin,  Malton, 
Ont . — Holsteins. 

March  22,  1922.— London  District 
Holstein  Breeders,  John  McMillan,  Glan- 
worth,  Ont.,  Secretary. 

April  5,  1922.  —  James  Benning, 
Williamstown,  Ont. — Ayrshires. 


A  Family  Friend. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

You  see  I  feel  quite  well  acquainted 
with  you,  for  long  ago  I  remember  a 
Mr.  Weld,  or  your  agent,  coming  and 
asking  my  father,  the  late  Asa  Wallbridge 
to  subscribe  for  your  paper,  which  he  did. 
To-night  as  I  pick  up  your  Christmas 
Number  I  just  say  what  a  magnificent 
paper — fine  and  good  in  every  way! 
Then  turning  to  my  book  case  I  picked  up 
a  "Farmer's  Advocate"  dated  December, 
1878.  You  remember  when  we  sold  our 
old  papers  for  Red  Cross  work?  Well, 
I  sold  a  great  many,  and  when  I  got  to 
the  "Advocates"  I  found  them  dated,  I 
think,  as  far  back  as  the  late  sixties,  in 
my  father's  name;  then  in  the  nineties 
in  my  mother's  name;  now,  since  her 
death,  in  my  name.  So  I  just  saved  a 
few;  I  felt  I  could  not  let  them  go  even 
for  the  Red  Cross,  so  you  see  I  hold  them 
very  dear.  And  even  if  the  paper 
printed  so  many  years  ago  looks  small 
to  the  one  dated  December  8,  1921,  it 
looks  good  and  reads  good  to  me. 

The  label  tells  me  I  am  sure  of  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate"  till  February,  1922. 
I  am  thinking  of  sending  for  a  three  year's 
subscription,  as  the  years  now  seem  to 
go  with  more  speed  than  they  used  to. 
I  just  feel  I  would  be  lost  without  the 
"Advocate."  Back  in  the  seventies  it 
came  monthly,  now  weekly.  I  wish  the 
paper  every  success,  as  well  as  you  and 
all  your  staff  all  the  compliments  of  the 
season. 

Mrs.  James  Honatson. 
Prince  Edward  Co.,  Ont. 


Canadian  Pacific. 
Toronto-North  Bay. 
Sleeping  Car  Service. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  are  operating 
through  Standard  Sleeping  Car  between 
Toronto  and  North  Bay  as  follows: 
Leave  Toronto  8.30  p.m.,  daily  except 
Saturday.  Returning  leave  North  Bay 
6.10  p.m.,  daily  except  Sunday. 

Full  particulars  and  reservations  from 
Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents. 


Ontario  Fruit  Growers* 
Convention 

Prince  George  Hotel,  Toronto 

February  7th  and  8th,  1922 

Starting  Tuesday,  February  7th,  at  10  a.m. 

A  Stock-taking  of  the  Industry 
in  Ontario 

OUR  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS: 

Their  organizations  and  what  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  do. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  Ontario. 
The  Niagara  Peninsula  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Northumberland  and  Durham  Apple  Grow- 
ers' Association. 

Can  we  aid  the  industry  by  uniting  our  forces- 
with  those  of  other  branches  and  Provinces? 

A  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  COUNCIL: 

What  about  advertising  our  fruit?  Are  we 
ready  to  supply  the  demand? 

THE  IMPERIAL  FRUIT  SHOW:  ITS  RESULTS: 

Presentation  of  medals  to  the  winners. 

OUR  ORCHARDS: 

Their  present  condition,  new  plantings,  etc. 

Our  Small  Fruits. — Williams.  Glen  Mary  and 
Cuthbert  still  form  th°  bulk  of  the  shipments. 
Are  they  the  best?  Grape  plantings  are  in- 
creasing.— What  kinds  are  most  profitable? 
Have  we  anything  new  in  pears,  plums  and 
peaches?  Experimental  work  in  apple  varieties 
for  the  Ontario  Shore. 

Shall  we  plant  Delicious,  .Jonathan.  Winesap. 
Newtown,  Cox  Orange  and  Rome  Beauty?  Hai 
the  C.  E.  F.  anything  better  to  offer? 


OUR  SPRAYING  • 


There's  a  eo»» 


Some  of  us  need  bucking  up. 
spray  for  everything. 

OUR  PRUNING  AND  FERTILIZING  : 

The  latest  light  on  an  old  topic. 

OUR  GRADING,  PACKING  AND  PACKAGES  : 

Standardization  of  berry  crates  and  other  pack- 
ages. 

The  imperial  pint  and  quart  box  for  berries? 
Shall  we  adopt  them? 

Grades  for  tender  fruits  in  open  packages. 

Specific  national  grades  for  apples. 

Box  and  barrel  grade  names — Shall  we  adopt 
the  western  grades  for  boxes  only? 

Central  packing  houses  for  Ontario — The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  province  is  ready  to  help — Will  we 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity? 

OUR  SALES  ORGANIZATION: 

The  leaders  of  these  companies  are  confident  »f 
success.  Why  not  follow  their  example? 
Niagara  District  Grape  Growers,  Limited. 
NiagaraJPeninsula  Growers,  Limited.' 

OUR  FINANCIAL  RETURNS: 

Are  we  fooling  ourselves  on  our  Profits? 
Further  Investigat  ions  into  the  fruit  industry 
in  Durham  County  and  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

GROWERS: 

This  is  your  convention.  Its  success  this  year 
depends  on  your  attendence.  The  speakers  are  all 
our  own  men  who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  But  the  discussion  should  and  will  be  the 
best  part. 


Ready  to  Help — "Beg  pardon,  sir,  but 
could  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a  man  living 
in  this  hotel  with  one  eye  named  John 
Hardly?" 

"Maybe  I  could  help  you  out.  Do  you 
know  the  name  of  his  other  eye?" 


$ 


Do  You  Want  More  Money? 

Ambitious  young  men  can  earn 
a  substantial  sum  of  money  each 
week  by  securing  new  subscribers  to 


$ 


The  Farmer's  Advocate 

and  Home  Magazine. 

If  you  cannot  devote  your  whole  tine  to  this  work,  you  can  earn  a 
handsome  amount  every  week  in  your  spare  time. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  The  Farmer's  Advocate  is  the 
best  agricultural  journal  published,  and  you  will  find  the 
work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Write  to  us  promptly  for  terms  and  full  instructions. 

The  William  Weld  Co.,  Ltd.,      London,  Canada. 
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Founded  1866 


It's  Built  for  the  Fordson 
By  a  Firm  that  Knows  How 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  Fordson  Tractor,  we  have  the  plow  you  need. 
John  Deere  built  it  especially  for  the  Fordson.  It  has  important  built- 
for-the-Fordson  features  possessed  by  no  competitive  plow.  Before  you 
buy  the  tractor,  be  sure  to  see  the 

JOHN  DEERE 
NO.  40  TRACTOR  PLOW 


It's  the  plow  with  the  self-adjust- 
ing hitch.  This  is  an  exclusive  fea- 
ture. Only  the  John  Deere  No.  40 
has  it. 

Because  of  this  hitch  the  plow 
automatically  maintains  the  proper 
line  of  draft  as  depth  of  plowing  is 
varied.  The  bottoms  run  true  and 
have  the  right  suction  at  all  times — ■ 
no  "nosing  in"  or  "hopping  out" 
of  the  ground. 


The  clevis  flexes  up  and  down, 
permitting  the  plow  to  run  smooth- 
ly, maintain  even  depth  and  keep 
on  doing  good  work  regardless  of 
the  action  of  the  tractor  in  pas- 
sing over  uneven  ground.  No 
"bumpy"  furrows. 

Pulls  extremely  light.  We've 
never  seen  its  equal  for  light  draft. 
It's  a  real  fuel  saver. 


JOHN  DEERE  MFG.  CO.,  LIMITED 


WELLAND 


ONTARIO 


Perfect 
Mapl 


Evaporator 


Simple    to  operate, 
made  of  first- quality 
material.     Price  so 
moderate  that  anyone  can  buy.    Our  low 
priced  welded  steel  sap  pans  may  interest 
you. 

Write  us. 
THE  STEEL  TROUGH  & 
MACHINE  CO.,  LTD. 

145  Jarvis  St.  TWEED,  ONT. 


Universal  Portable  and  Folding  Bath  Tub 

with  or  without  instantaneous  water  heater 
attached,  permits  all  bath-room  comforts  of 
a  millionaire  in  any  room.     No  plumb- 
ing.   Equally  suitable  for  country  or 
yij.    town   home;   Sensation   of  London 
Fair.    30  days'  trial.  Moderate 
priced.    Ask  about  our  Indoor 
Chemical  Closets. 
Universal  Metal  Products  Co. 
64  Assumption  St.  Walkerville,  Ontario 


Agents  Wanted 

To  sell  a  Ground  Lime  Stone  high 
in  Calcium  Carbonate. 

Henderson's  Farmers  Lime,  Ltd. 

51  Victoria  Street  S. 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Automobiles,  Farm  Motors]  and  Farm  Machinery 


Quality  and  Reliability  in 
Farm  Machinery. 

One  of  the  very  important  investments 
in  the  farming  business  is  the  investment 
in  machinery  with  which  to  do  the  many 
different  kinds  of  work  to  be  done  on  any 
farm.  There  are  wagons,  plows,  cultiva- 
tors and  all  kinds  of  tillage  implements 
to  be  secured  if  the  work  of  the  fields  is  to 
be  carried  on  efficiently.  There  are  also 
hay  forks,  gas  engines,  lighting  plants, 
windmills,  mechanical  milkers  and  an 
infinity  of  other  mechanical  devices  used 
on  one  farm  or  another  for  the  lightening 
of  the  work  and  for  the  convenience  and 
greater  efficiency  of  the  farm  business. 
This  machinery  and  these  implements 
represent  a  very  considerable  invest- 
ment, which,  on  many  farms  that  are 
too  small  to  use  his  equipment  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  means  that  the 
owner  is  working  under  a  considerable 
handicap,  unless  by  care  and  intelligent 
use  he  can  make  them  last  long  enough 
to  get   full  value  from  the  investment. 

It  is  a  very  regrettable  fact  that  more 
machinery  rusts  out  on  our  farms  than 
wears  out  from  actual  use.  Most  of 
the  machinery  that  is  replaced  after  a 
very  few  years  use  could  have  lasted  much 
longer  if  it  had  been  cared  for  as  well  as 
it  might  have  been.  Implements ^that 
are  left  lying  about  the  fields  or  are  not 
taken  in  after  they  have  been  used,  can- 
not last  as  long  as  those  which  are  housed 
from  the  weather  and  kept  in  repair 
regularly.  Paint  is  too  much  a  stranger 
to  most  farm  implements  and  its  pre- 
servative effect  is  too  little  appreciated 
by  the  average  farmer  to  bring  about  the 
most  effective  results  in  lengthening  the 
life  of  the  average  piece  of  machinery. 

There  is  another  factor  that  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  investment 
which  the  farmer  makes  in  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  of  all  kinds.  This  is  the 
factor  of  quality.  It  is  not  necessarily 
the  most  expensive  piece  of  machinery 
that  is  the  best  in  the  long  run,  but  is 
even  more  true  that  it  is  not  always  by 
buying  the  cheapest  that  one  gets  the 
most  for  his  money.  More  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  an  imple- 
ment and  less  to  the  price.  Competition 
between  different  firms  pretty  well  takes 
care  of  the  prices  asked  for  articles  of  the 
same  quality  and  it  is  not  often  that 
where  two  firms  are  making  the  same 
article  and  aire  putting  the  same  quality 
of  material  and  workmanship  into  it,  the 
price  asked  by  each  differs  very  much. 
There  are  many  cases  where  the  buyer 


7a«*%*  \  \\SendNo  Money 

\c*&\  \  merely  your 

name  and  address 


"What  The  Farmer  Can  Do  With  Concrete"— Our  Free 
Book — tells  you  how  to  use  the  material  that  has  done  so 
much  to  eliminate  waste  and  disease  on  the  farm.  It 
contains  plans  and  full  directions  for  the  making  of 
Concrete  Troughs,  Water  Tanks,  Cisterns,  Walks,  Floors, 
Foundations,  Silos,  Barns,  etc 

Write  for  your  free  copy  to-day. 
Canada  Cement  can  be  secured  from  over  2,000 
dealers  in  nearly  every  city,  town  and  village  in 
Canada.    If  you  cannot  locate  a  convenient 
dealer,  write  our  nearest  Sales  Office 

Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 

107  Herald  Building  Montreal 


Montreal 


CANADA  CEMENTI 

CONCRETE 

(row  PERMANCNCcI 


SALES  OFFICES  AT 
Toronto  Winnipeg 


Calgary 


name: 

ADDRESS 
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looks  only  or  chiefly  at  the  matter  of 
price  and  because  one  article  is  somewhat 
lower  in  price  than  another  the  cheaper 
is  purchased  because  it  looks  the  same. 
"Quality  pays"  in  buying  machinery 
as  well  as  in  selling  farm  products,  and 
when  looking  about  for  another  manure 
spreader,  hay  fork,  plow,  wagon,  milking 
machine,  or  gas  engine,  it  would  be  well 
to  inquire  strictly  into  this  feature  of 
the  purchase.  Paint  will  cover  up  a  lot  of 
defects  and  when  an  article  is  new  there 
never  seems  to  be  much  wrong  with  it. 
Use  it  a  while,  however,  and  in  the  cheap 
article  there  are  likely  to  be  many 
defects  crop  up  which  always  cause  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  The 
average  piece  of  farm  machinery  should 
last  for  years,  but  between  the  tendency 
to  buy  the  cheapest  material  and  the 
tendency  to  neglect  it  after  it  is  bought, 
there  is  a  needlessly  large  number  of  new 
purchases  each  year.  In  too  many  cases 
this  means  a  note  for  a  very  respectable 
sum  hanging  over  the  buyer  for  one  or 
two  years. 

The  Farm  Tractor. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  scan  the  agri- 
cultural pages  of  some  of  our  great  daily 
papers  and  even  the  motor  departments 
of  some  of  our  agricultural  journals  and 
read  the  advice  handed  out  to  the  simple- 
minded  farmer  by  so  called  experts. 
Some  of  it  looks  suspiciously  like  pro- 
paganda handed  put  by  machinery 
manufacturers  to  induce  the  public 
to  buy.  Just  this  morning  I  was  reading 
an  article  in  one  of  the  leading  Toronto 
daily  papers  advising  the  farmer  to  do  all 
his  work  such  as  mowing,  grain  cutting 
and  hauling  in  with  a  tractor.  It  even 
went  on  to  say  he  could  work  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  in  harvest  and  so  save 
time.  Well,  it  is  a  safe  gamble  to  say  that 
the  fellow  who  wrote  that  article  never 
farmed  a  day  in  his  life,  or  he  would  not 
get  off  such  rot.  I  noticed  he  did  not 
sign  his  name. 

Now  there  is  a  place  for  the  the  small 
tractor  on  a  200-acre  farm,  but  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  exaggerating  or  mini- 
mizing its  importance.  I  have  a  small 
tractor  of  one  of  the  best  known  makes 
and  I  find  it  comes  in  all  right.  > 

But  it  is  well  to  know  the  limitations 
of  the  tractor.  When  it  is  used  to  draw 
machinery  such  as  a  mower  or  a  binder, 
one  man  is  needed  to  operate  the  tractor 
and  another  the  machine  in  operation. 
Thus  the  amount  of  help  required  is 
doubled  and  the  tractor  becomes  a  hind- 
rance instead  of  a  help.  During  the  past 
summer,  however,  when  the  hot  wave  held 
the  country  in  its  grasp,  during  the  fall 
wheat  harvest  I  was  very  glad  to  hook 
the  tractor  on  to  the  binder  when  the 
horses  gave  out.  Talk  about  heat! 
With  the  sun  pouring  down  from  above 
and  the  heat  and  fumes  of  that  tractor 
in  front  of  you,  it  was  no  such  picnic  as 
some  of  the  journals  would  have  you 
believe. 

In  the  spring  we  use  the  tractor  to 
pull  two  twelve-plate  discs  and  a  drag 
harrow.  This  gives  a  very  fair  seed  bed 
and  we  follow  the  discs  closely  with  the 
drill,  so  that  in  case  of  rain  the  ground 
already  worked  will,  be  sown.  I  have 
not  noticed  any  bad  effects  from  packing 
the  ground.    Our  land  is  clay  loam. 

After  harvest  we  skim  over  the  stubble 
either  with  a  broad-share  cultivator  or 
else  with  a  gang  plow.  The  tractor  does 
good  work  here  and  in  getting  land  ready 
for  fail  wheat  we  find  it  excellent.  In  our 
land  we  find  we  can  pull  three  plows 
(10-inch  bottoms)  while  plowing  rather 
shallow.  In  the  fall  when  we  wish  to 
plow  deep  it  is  better  practice  to  take  off  a 
bottom.  We  use  between  two  and  three 
gallons  of  coal  oil  per  acre  when  plowing 
deep  for  fall  work.  In  the  spring  it 
requires  something  over  a  gallon  of  coal 
oil  per  acre  to  double  disc  and  drag  for 
a  seed  bed. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  where- 
ever  we  can  use  the  horses  with  equal 
results  we  find  it  more  economical  to 
do  so.  Wherever  greater  speed  is  needed 
or  weather  conditions  demand  it,  the 
tractor  is  brought  into  service. 

Middlesex  Co.        W.  E.  Williams. 


February  2,  1922 
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A  Laying  Pen  and  a  Straw  Loft  as  Found  on  the  Farm  of  H.  K.  Revel!, 

Goderich. 


What  the  Laying  Contests 
Teach  Us. 

Kditor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Years  ago  the  great  majority  of  "red 
hot"  poultry  enthusiasts  were,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  "fanciers",  and 
their  main  objective  was  to  reach  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  "100  point"  bird, 
in  shape,  feathers  and  coloring.  Then 
common-sense  asserted  itself,  and  a 
wavering  public  grew  tired  of  fine  feathers, 
and  demanded  something  more  substantial. 

Of  course  there  will  always  be  fanciers, 
but  the  fancier  of  to-day,  and  the  fancier 
of  yesterday  are  a  vastly  different  type  of 
person.  It  has  been  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly that  beauty  and  utility  can 
forage  side  by  side  in  the  poultry  run,  and 
that  fine  feathers  can  make  their  mere 
existence  something  worth  while  from  a 
utility  standpoint.  To-day,  every  one  is 
insistent  that  a  goodly  supply  of  eggs — ■ 
at  a  profit — will  justify  the  expense  of 
keeping  a  flock  of  chickens.  When  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  began  to 
seriously  study  the  lowly  hen  and  got 
down  to  brass  tacks  on  the  behavior 
and  egg  yield  of  the  average  farm  biddy, 
and  found  she  only  produced  around  80 
eggs  a  year,  farmers  and  poultrymen 
discovered  they  had  a  problem  ahead  of 
them.  This  problem  was  to  increase 
egg  production,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  80  eggs  per  year  would  not  pay  for 
feed  and  lodging.  Even  a  round  dozen 
of  these  boarders  would  soon  chase  the 
bloom  off  the  profits  from  the  good 
producers  in  the  flock. 

Then  the  egg-laying  contests  originated, 
and  the  fund  of  information  gained  from 
them  has  made  them  the  most  practical 
step  yet  devised  to  get  an  insight  into 
what  may  be  expected  from  all  the  varying 
breeds  and  varieties.  Back  in  1901,  in 
Australia,  a  Mr.  Henry  backed  his  Silver 
Wyandottes  against  a  Mr.  Kelly's  Buff 
Orpingtons.  The  manager  of  the  Sydney 
Australia)  Telegraph  held  the  stakes 
and  the  Hawkesbury  Agriculture  College 
managed  the  birds  and  counted  the  eggs. 
This  was  the-  first  contest  on  record,  and 
soon  after  that  laying-contests  sprang 
up  all  through  the  States  and  in  Canada, 
the  first  being  the  International  at  Storrs, 
Connecticut,  which  is  now  running,  and 
in  which  several  pens  of  Canadian  birds 
are  entered.  Very  early  in  the  game  it 
was  clearly  shown  that  it  was  possible 
to  develop  200-eggers,  and  as  time  went 
on,  this  limit  was  exceeded  in  many 
instances.  It  was  also  shown  that  any 
breed,  if  bred  up  for  egg  production,  can 
win  in  a  contest  against  all  comers,  so 
that  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Anconas 
and  others,  have  in  turn  carried  off  the 
honors  and  provided  the  initial  lesson  that 
strain,  not  breed,  is  the  all  important 
factor  to  be  considered  in  high  egg- 
yields. 

Trap  nests  were  installed  on  poultry 


plants  throughout  the  country,  but  sad  to 
relate,  there  was  a  lot  of  trifling  and  guess- 
ing taking  place  even  where  trap  nests 
were  in  use.  In  plenty  of  cases  birds 
were  trapped  for  a  short  time  only,  and 
their  yearly  output  was  computed  on  the 
work  they  did  for  perhaps  a  couple  of 
months.  Simultaneously,  there  was  much 
advertising  of  200-egg  flocks,  until  every 
one  was  justified  in  expecting  his  own 
birds  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion  and  to 
reproduce  their  kind. 

Competition  among  breeders  was  keen 
and  in  no  time  claims  were  made  for 
birds  that  they  had  reached  the  300-egg 
mark  and  over.  A  Rhode  Island  Red 
hen  was  said  to  have  laid  365  eggs  in 
365  days,  a  Black  Minorca  laid  358,  a 
Plymouth  Rock  334,  a  Leghorn  332, 
an  Ancona  331,  a  Light  Brahma  325,  and 
incidently  a  no-account  mongrel  laid 
335  eggs,  and  an  Indian  Runner  duck  358. 

In  the  meantime  official  contests 
multiplied,  and  computations  made 
showed" that  of  the  picked  birds  entered  in 
variously  located  contests,  only  from  ,5 
to  15,  out  of  every  100,  made  the 
200-egg  goal  via  the  trap-nest  route. 
In  an  International  contest  at  Storrs, 
with  1,000  birds  competing,  in  ten  months 
time,  only  10  birds  made  a  score  of  210 
eggs,  and  many  more  did  not  make  the 
200  mark.  And  in  another  contest,  with 
650  birds  in  line,  only  89  in  ten  months' 
duration  laid  over  200  eggs— less  than 
14  per  cent.  At  the  present  time,  Oct.  24, 
reports  from  three  contests,  in  their  49th 
week,  reveal  the  following:  The  "Cana- 
dian" contest,  has  two  pens  of 
White  Leghorns,  with  222  eggs  and  200 
eggs  recorded,  while  the  "Ontario" 
has  no  birds  up  to  the  200  notch.  At 
"Storrs,"  two  pens  of  White  Leghorns 
have  gone  over  the  200  mark  by  12  and 
4  eggs,  and  one  pen  of  White  Wyandottes 
have  215  chalked  on  the  board. 

An  Easier  Path. 

It  was  no  sooner  established  that  the 
200-egger  was  a  possibility,  even  though 
rare,  than  people  set  out  to  discover  the 
identity  of  the  big  producer  by  an  easier 
path  than  going  to  the  trap-nest  seven 
times  a  day,  seven  times  a  week  and  365 
days  in  the  year.  Systems  of  picking 
the  layers  became  popular,  and  "Hogan- 
izing,"  was  particularly  agreed  upon  as  an 
infallible  rule  to  follow.     The  trap  nest 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  live  cents  per  word  each 
insertion. ;.  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  75  cents 


A  FEW  EXTRA  CHOICE  YOUNG  MAMMOTH 
Bronze  Toms  left;  Sire  exceptionally  fine  Tom. 
Also  a  few  choice  S.-C.  Rhode  Island  Red  cock- 
erels.   John  Brady,  Glanworth,  Ont. 


A  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  MATING  LIST, 
baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale  from  high  class, 
heavy  producing  white  Leghorns,  I  positive,  ped- 
igreed, trap'  nested  layers,  producers  of  200  eggs  a 
year  at  Dominion  laying  contest,  Ottawa.  Write 
Linscott.  white  Leghorn  specialist,  Seven  Acres, 
Brantford. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON   COCKERELS,  AN  DAL- 
usians,  Pearl  Guineas.    Good  stock;  reasonable 
prices.    E.  E.  McCombs,  Fenwick,  Ont. 


BARRED  ROCK  AND  S.-C.  RED  COCKS  AND 
cockerels  for  sale.    Prices  reasonable.  Satisfac- 

tion  guaranteed.  John  Pringle,  London,  Ont. 

BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,    trap    nested    stock;    Cockerels  $4.00. 

Twenty  thousand  baby  chicks.   Send  for  catalogue. 

Cooksville  Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville,  Ont. 


iARRED    RUCK    COCKERELS  —  DO  NOT 
miss   this  chance.    Our  birds  are  noted  the 
ountry  over  as  layers.     Choice  cockerels  two 
md  three  dollars.  Central  Ontario  Poultry  Yards, 
olborne.  Ontario. 

CANADA'S  BEST  STRAIN  OF  S,-C.  BLACK 
Minorcas — Good  large  cockerels  $5.00  each,  also 
good  large  Black  Langshan  cockerels  at  $4  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Chas.  Gould,  R.  1, 
Glencoe,  Ont. 


MAMMOTH    BARRED   ROCK  COCKERELS 
extra  laying  strain,  $3.50,  two  for  $6.00  also 
Hamburgs.      Mrs.  Wm.  Annesser,  Tilbury,  Ont. 


PUGH  S  PEERLESS  S.  C.  REDS—  THE  KIND 
you  will  eventually  buy,  why  not  now?  Grand 
breeding  cockerels,  five  and  ten  dollars  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  Pugh,  Claremont. 
Ontario.  Route  three. 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK- 
erels:  winter  laying  strain;  three  dollars.  Alex 

McKinney,  R.  1,  Erin,  Ont.  

S,-G,  DORKINGS— A 


FEW 

marked  cockerels  for  sale. 
Glanworth,  Ont. 


CHOICE  WELL 
Chas.  J.  Shore, 


S.-C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS— CHOICE  COCK- 
erels  $3.00  each.    Wm.  Bunn,  Denfield,  Ont. 


WINNERS  AGAIN  —  SECOND  PRIZE 
Barred  Rock  Pen,  Canadian  Laying  Contest, 
Ottawa.  Husky,  trap-nest  cockerels,  four  and  five 
dollars  each;  exhibition  cockerels  from  five  dollars 
;ach.    W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer  246,  Meaford,  Ont. 


10  PARKS  PURE  AMERICAN  BRED  TO  LAY 
Barred  Rock  cockerels  $5.00,  Imported  $7.00. 
20  Barrons  Pure  English  bred  to  lay  White  Leg- 
horn cockerels  $4.00 — S5.00,  Imported  $7.00.  J. 
W.  Nash.  Owen  Sound,  Ont.   

POULTRY  WANTED 

We  have  a  steady  demand  for  good 
poultry,  either  alive  or  dressed.  Be  sure- 
and  sell  to 

C.  A.  MANN  &  CO., 

Phone  1577,  78  King  St.,  LONDON.  ONT 


CHATHAM  INCUBATORS 

For  repairs,  new  direction  book, 
thermometers,  write 
MANSON   CAMPBELL,   Bix  332.   Curiam.  Ontario 


SUPERIOR  BRED  TO-LAY 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

Cockerels  for  sale.  First  6  pens  imported,  with 
ancestors'  official  records.  From  310  to  325  eggs 
in  one  year,  price  $5.00  each.  7  Canadian  pens, 
records  from  274  to  310  eggs,  price  $3.00  each.  It 
is  a'  many  times  proven  fact  that  the  cockerel 
transmits  the  laying  qualities  to  his  pullets  which 
he  received  from  his  dam. 

A.  H.  CR0ZIER,  Box  16,  Meadowvale,  Ontario 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  the  Very  Highest 
 Egg-Producing  Strains. 


Bigger  Betted 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  want  to  send  you  ogr  big,  1 
FREE  Baby  Chick  book.   Get  ltl 

today  and  iind  out  bow  "ROYAL" 
cbiclis  can  be  guaranteed  to  grow  fabler 
I  mid  lay  more  eggs.   Every  chick  gu&run- 
I  teed  from  beat,  pure  bred  stock.  Diir. 
strong  and  husky.  All  breeds.  Safe  de 
livery  guaranteed.  Express  paid.  Yoi 
can't   go  wrong    on  "ROYAL" 
chicks.    Wiite  for  free  book  and  t 
k  prices  before  you  buy. 

Canadian  Chick  Hatchery  A 

Dept.  411 

nil  ton.  Ont.^f7 


WANTED 

Crate  fed  chickens  (dressed) 

Large  fat  hens  alive. 
Write  for  price  list. 

WALLER'S 

704  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Established  over  35  years- 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  Help  and 
Situations  wanted  and  Pet  stock. 

TERMS  —  Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion. 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 

A  YOUNG  SCOTCHMAN  SEEKS  POSITION 
in  Canada  as  head  stockman.  Particular 
knowlege  of  the  Aberdeen- Angus  breed  of  cattle. 
Toronto  references  Address  Box  81,  Farmer's 
Advocate,  London  Ont. 


FOR  SALE,  150  ACRE  FARM  IN  OXFORD 
County,   good  buildings  and  fences,  a  snap, 
Box  93,  Advocate. 


NOTICE.  FARMERS,  STOCKBREEDERS, 
Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Etc;  During  com- 
ing Spring,  I  shall  have  number  best  selected  farm 
laborers  from  England  and  Scotland.  My  record 
in  the  past  for  first-class  help  well  known.  Appli- 
cation forms,  apply  Robert  Verity,  Licensed  Em- 
ployment Agent,  and  Canadian  Agent  to  the 
British  Passenger  Agents'  Association.  Estab- 

lished  1904.    169  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto.  

SITUATION  WANTED;—  FARM  FOREMAN 
or  herdsman  beef  breed  preferred,  life  experience 
in  mixed  farming;  married,  3  children,  good  re- 
ferences state  full  particulars  and  wages.  Arth«r 
Walton,  R.  R.  No.  3,  Guelph.   


I  nnlr!  Roarl  f—  to-day  for  McConnell's 
L.UUH..  I\edU.  Free  iilustrated  Plant  Cata- 
logue. All  leading  varieties  of  Strawberries,  in- 
cluding Everbearing.  Raspberries,  Currants 
Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  Ornamental' 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Bulbs.  We  pay  all  transporta- 
tion charges. 

H.L.  M;CONNELL  &  SON,  Port  Bur  well,  Ont 


75  Acre  Farm  Near  City 
4  Horses,  16  Cows  And 

Heifers,  calves,  bull,  125  poultry,  sheep,  cream 
separator,,  gas  engine,  vehicles,  tools  machinery, 
crops  included;  city  markets;  electric  car  passes 
every  hour;  73  acres  level,  loamy  tillage;  20-cow 
wire-fenced  pasture;  lots  apples,  other  fruit;  fine 
8-room  brick  house,  wide  piazza;  buildings  valued 
over  $6,500;  good  70-ft.  basement  barn,  silo, 
garage,  poultry  house.  To  settle  affairs,  $11,750 
takes  all,  part  cash,  easy  terms.  Investigate  now. 
Catalog  free. 

A.  J.  Blakie,     372  Tecumseh  Ave., 
London,  Ont.,  Canada. 

$1,500  Secures  Farm  With 
Horses,  Poultry,  3  Cows  and 

Vehicles,  tools,  implements,  included;  50  acres  in 
prosperous  section  close  live  village;  rich  loam 
tillage,  pasture,  comfortable  6-room  house,  50-ft. 
barn,  piggery.  To  close  out  S3.X0O  only  ¥1,500  cash, 
easy  terms.  Details  page  21  Illus.  Catalog  Canad- 
ian Farm  Bargains.  FREE. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
206  S.  Manning:  Chambers,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Can. 

FARM  FOR  SALE 

one  hundred  acres,  2  miles   from  Bright,  near 
Church,  School,  High  School,  Cheese  and  Butter 
Factory.    For  full  particulars- apply. 
Box  58,  R.  R.  3,  -  Bright,  Ontario 

Selected  Seed  Oats  in  Car  Lots 

Direct  from  the  Grower. 
Price,  forty  to  forty-five  cents  bus.,  loaded 
Artland,  Sask.    Send  for  sample. 

J.  S.  PALMER  Artland,  Sask. 


A  Sure  Egg-Producer-$2.00 

Delivered  at  Your  Station 

Collins'  "Hen-Pecked"  Feeder 

They  work  to  eat.    No  feed  wasted.    One  filling  lasts  several  days. 
Send  for  big  new  folder,  No.  13,  and  prices.    We  make 
a  complete  line  of  P  ultry  Supplies. 


Collins'  Never-Fail  Pro  ducts,  Ltd. 


Hamilton,  Ontario 


130  EGG  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR ANDBR00DER 

arc  *  23  Z5 


If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $23.75  in  Canadian  money 
and  we  pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada.  We  have 
branch  warehouses  in  Winnipeg;,  Man.  and  Toronto,  Ont.  Orders  shipped 
ProiaM  onA    f rom  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station.  Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  air  space 
rreig.n  ana    between,  double  glass  doors^conpT  tanks  arid  boilers,  self-regulating.   Nursery  under  egg 


Duty  Paid 


tray.  Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  climate.  Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  set  up  complete 
—ready  to  use.  Ten  year  guarantee— 30  days  trial.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors 
showing  the  high  grade  California  Redwood  lumber  used.  If  you  compare  our  machines  with 
others,  we  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this — it  pays  to  investigate  before 
yoa  bay.  Remember  our  price  is  covering  freight  and  duty  charges.  Send  for  FREE  catalog 
today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time.  Make  Money  Orders  payable  to  us  at  Toronto, 
Ont.,  but  mail  remittance  with  order  to  us  at  Racine,  Wis. 


WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Box  226 


This  Big 
250  Egg  Size  and  250  h 
Chick  Brooder  $39.75  [ 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 
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Founded  1866 


intern  nlirmai. 


POWER 


Steady— Dependable 
and  Plenty  of  It 


These  International 
Machines  Requir- 
ing Power  at  Draw- 
bar or  Belt  are  De- 
signed Especially 
for  Use  with 
Tractors 

BELT 

Threshers 
Baling  Presses 
Feed  Grinders 
Corn  Shelters 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Corn  Shredders 

DRAWBAR 

Grain  Binders 
Mowers 
Grain  Drills 
Corn  Binders 
Plows 

Disk  Harrows 
Field  Cultivators 
Culti-Pach.ers 
Manure  Spreaders 
Wagons 


International  s-i6 

THERE'S  brute  strength  in  International  kerosene  tractors 
— strength  that  can  be  translated  into  dollars  and  cents  profit 
for  the  farmers  who  own  them.   They  have  a  well-deserved 
reputation  among  their  many  Canadian  users  for  long  life,  steady 
service  and  ample  power. 

Power  is  what  you  want  whether  it  be  on  the  drawbar  for  plowing 
or  on  the  belt  for  threshing.  Constant  service  with  the  least  wear  is 
brought  about  by  careful  designing  of  every  part,  by  the  use  of  the  high- 
est grade  material,  and  by  making  every  piece  stronger  than  ordinary 
work  calls  for.    And  all  this  makes  for  long  life. 

ALL  INTERNATIONAL  TRACTORS 

International  Titan  International 

8-16  10-20  15-30 

Operate  Successfully  on  Kerosene 

Your  fuel  bill  is  cut  almost  in  half  because  you  can  use  common  coal 
oil  instead  of  gasoline. 

Catalogs,  prices,  terms  and  fall  information  can  be  secured  quickly 
from  any  International  dealer  or  from  your  nearest  branch  house. 

International  .Harvester  Company 

OF  CANADA"* 
HAMILTON  CANADA 

'  WESTERN  BRANCHES  -  Brandon.  Winnipeg,  man..  Calgary  Edmonton  lethqridge.  Alta_ 

ESTEVAN.  N    8ATTLEFORD.  REGINA.  SASKATOON    YORKTON,  SASK. 

EASTERN  BRANCHES  -  Hamilton.  LONDON.  Ottawa.  Ont.  Monikeau  QUEBEC.  QUE-  ST.  John,  fit  fL 


Reg.  Holstein  Herd  for  Sale 

THE  PROPERTY  OF  HERBERT  S.  HUSSEY.  AT 
Poplar  Farm,  near  Alliston,  on  . 

Tuesday,  February  14th,  1922 

Herd  headed  by  Gipsey'Echo,  No.  47024,  by  a  high-tested  dam,  and  sired  by, a  close 
relation  to  May  Echo  Sylvia,  No.  11385,  the  world's  greatest  cow.  She  produced 
41  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

The  cows  and  heifers  are  large  and  roomy,  strictly  dairy  type.  Many  high  milk 
producers.  Entire  herd  for  tsala  owing  to  illness  of  owner.  Catalogue  on  applica- 
tion to  owner.  ___  

Imported  Shorthorn  Yearling  Bull'1 


20-months'  imported  show  bull,  got  b*' 
the  Duthie  sire,  Collynie  Nonpariel  Knight.  Dam 
a  Miss  Ramsden.  by  Collynie  Gondomar.  also  a  Duthie  sire.    This  calf  is  priced  to  sell.    I  also  have 
his  younger  brother,  and  am  retaining  him  for  my  herd  sire. 

GEO.  SPACKMAN,  60  East  Street,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


\\J   1       .   f  CL      1 1  „_„„ — Where  the  Herd   Sires  are  Bred — Gainford 

Walnilt  UrOVe  onOrtnOrnS  Eclipss,  our  present  herd  sire,  is  one  of  the  very 
best  breeding  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis  (imp.).    His  sons  for  sale  at  present  include  a 
12-months'  Rosebud,  a  12-months'  Strathallan  and  others  younger.    We  are  also  prici 
females  in  keeping  with  times. 

DUNCAN  BROWN  &  SONS,  Shedden,  Ont. 


Choice  Young  Pure  Bred 
Registered  Yorkshire  Pigs 

Also  sows  ready  to  breed,  Duck  and  Brethour 
strains.  ji  «  •  :  * 

E.  J.  BRADY  Glanworth,  Ontario 


When  writing  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Farmer's  Advocate 


advocates  contemptuously  dubbed  this 
method  "rump  feeling"  and  scoffed  at  the 
idea.  One  disparager  set  down  his  scorn 
with  some  highly  amusing  verses,  in 
which  he  calculated  the  laying  power 
of  a  rooster,  by  the  width  of  the  pelvic 
bone  and  the  abdominal  longitude.  One 
scientific  investigator  produced  a  device 
in  the  nature  of  a  whirling  disc,  which 
made  records  of  the  exact  degree  of  yellow 
pigment  in  the  shank  and  ear  lobes,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  laying  year  and  the 
end,  and  by  the  extent  of  the  fading  out 
of  color  estimated  egg  production.  An- 
other scientist,  with  calipers,  measured 
the  length  of  the  hen's  toe  nail,  and  tried 
to  determine,  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
nail  was  worn  down,  whether  she  was 
industrious  and  a  heavy  feeder  for  egg 
production.  All  told,  there  were  a  score 
of  ingenious  schemes  for  convicting  the 
slacker  and  selecting  the  layer. 

At  the  same  time  the  trap  nests  were 
merrily  clicking,  and  when  records  were 
gathered,  and  hens  scrutinized,  many 
were  found  to  be  absolutely  non-com- 
formists,  so  far  as  selection  by  system  were 
concerned.  It  is  sad  but  true,  that  the 
development  of  the  laying  contests 
has  been  confusing  to  type  faddists,  and 
thus  another  item  of  authentic  informa- 
tion was  laid  bare. 


For  instance,  at  one  time  it  was  faith- 
fully presumed  that  the  angle  at  which  a 
hen  carried  her  tail  influenced  egg  pro- 
duction. Among  300  White  Leghorns 
that  laid  over  200  eggs  specimens  were 
found  that  were  short  backed,  long  backed, 
high  tailed,  low  tailed,  had  gross  wattles, 
as  well  as  show  room  wattles,  and  varied 
in  weight  from  3  to  5  pounds.  Some  were 
blocky  and  some  were  racy,  but  the 
outstanding  feature  was  not  type  or 
uniformity.  All  of  which,  while  admit- 
ting the  fact  that  there  are  signs  or 
characteristics  relative  to  good  layers, 
proves  that  birds  have  to  be  individualized. 

The  fundamental  idea  learned  from 
the  contests  is  that  there  is  no  general 
egg  type  of  bird.  Of  course,  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  who  knows  a  certain  egg  strain, 
to  make  a  fairly  good  guess  at  the  layers, 
which  faculty  can  only  be  acquired  bv 
experience  with  that  particular  strain. 
If  we,  accept,  and  we  must  accept,  the 
idea  of  genotype  conception  of  inheritance 
in  egg  production,  we  must  make  it  a 
matter  of  breeding  within — invisible  cells 
— and^  not  a  matter  of  bodily  shape. 
High/egg  production  is  the  result  of  a 
trio  of  forces,  namely,  vigor,  happv 
environment,  and  breeding  pull  for 
eggs,  concealed  in  the  reproductive  organs 
of  the  ancestry,  both  in  male  and  fe- 
male birds,  and  the  ability  of  the  ancestral 
stock  to  pass  this  factor  on.  Laying 
power  in  pullets  is  a  matter  of  keen 
eyesight  for  food,  heavy  feathering,  active 
circulation,  a  normal  liver,  and  a  clean, 
energetic,  digestive  tract,  with  a  sound 
respiratory  system  to  eliminate  poison 
from  the  body.  Added  to  this,  there 
must  be  plenty  of  space  in  the  body 
to  handle  the  raw  material  of  food,  and 
manufacture  it  into  eggs.  All  of  these 
combine  with  a  certain  vital  thing  we 
know  little  about — the  cellular  activity 
of  the  ovary  in  the  development  of  the 
embryonic  yolks,  which  receive  nourish- 
ment from  this  organ  and  grow  to  full 
size  before  breaking  loose  from  the  ovary 
into  the  oviduct,  where  the  completion 
of  the  egg  takes  place.  The  machinery 
within  does  the  work  and  too  much 
emphasis  on  external  peculiarities  cannot 
designate  the  best  layer  with  any  cer- 
tainty. 

Some  Other  Lessons. 
The  foregoing  are  not  the  only  pointers 
gained  by  studying  the  laying  contests 
and  the  efforts  of  the  experiment  stations 
to  obtain  valuable  knowledge  for  us.  It 
has  been  found  that  it  will  pay  the  farmer 
to  select  the  variety  of  fowl  that  suits 
his  fancy  and  breed  them  up  for  high 
egg  production;  that  more  depends  on 
the  male  bird  than  the  female,  in  breed- 
ing for  eggs;  that  profitable  egg-yielding 
females  should  be  used  for  breeding;  that 
sprouted  oats  and  some  moist  mash  will 
hasten  egg  production,  and  increase  it; 
that  the  principle  of  careful  feeding  is 
not  to  put  eggs  into  a  hen's  body,  but 
to  get  more  eggs  out  of  it,  providing  they 
are  there  by  good  breeding;  that  hens 
must  be  fed  liberally  and  regularly, 
and  handled  humanely,  for  best  results; 
that  first-class  layers  moult  late  in  the 
season,  and  show  the  strain  of  heavy 
laying  by  looking  decidedly  tough  and 
weather  beaten;  and  that  sudden  changes 
in  temperature  and  atmospheric  condition 
do  more  to  check  egg  production  than 
lengthy  spells  of  cold,  disagreeable 
weather.  Therefore,  it  appears  abund- 
antlyjfplain  that  it  will  pay  to  look  after 
the  comforts  of  your  birds  if  you  want 
a  full  egg  basket,  as  most  assuredly  you 
do. 

Haldimand  "Co.  A.  C.  Pulver. 


Canadian  Pacific. 
"Vancouver  Express." 
Winnipeg-Calgary-Vancouver. 

Passengers  for  Western  Canada  will 
find  the  "Vancouver  Express"  leaving 
Toronto  10.00  p.m.,  daily,  a  most  con- 
venient train  stopping  at  and  connecting 
for  all  principal  points. 

Equipment  consists  of  First-Class 
coaches,  up-to-date  Standard  and  Tourist 
Sleeper,  Compartment,  Observation,  Din- 
ing and  Colonist  cars. 

The  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Canada  is 
along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

For  tickets,  reservations  and  full  in- 
formation apply  to  any  Canadian  Pacific 
Ticket  Agent. 

Ought  to  Work  Both  Ways— "But 
you  will  have  to  be  identified,  madam, 
before  we  can  cash  your  check." 

"I  don't  see  why.  I  didn't  have  to  be 
identified  when  I  deposited  the  money 
here."  _j 
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Jimmy  "Once." 


By  Peter  McArthur. 

Continued  from  last  issue. 


Jimmy  Once  was  standing  on  the  cross 
beam  beside  the  plate  waving  his  arm 
and  giving  the  word  of  command.  Big 
Tom  Claus  was  doing  the  same  for  the 
other  side. 

"Ye  ho  heave!    Ye  ho  heave!" 

The  two  plates  pushed  rapidly  up  in 
the  air  as  the  rival  leaders  shouted  en- 
couragement. 

"Ye  ho  heave!    Ye  ho  heave!" 

Suddenly  Howard  Claus,  eager  to  do 
a  feat  of  daring,  jumped  on  the  plate 
being  pushed  up  by  his  side  and  scrambled 
up  to  the  end  that  pointed  high  into  the 
air.  His  purpose  was  to  bring  it  down 
on  the  beams  as  quickly  as  possible  so 
that  the  men  with  the  pike  poles  could 
push  it  along  the  full  length  of  the 
building. 

"O,  look  at  Howard,  Oh!  Oh!"  Girls 
screamed  prettily  to  see  his  daring,  but 
men  who  knew  the  risk  he  was  taking 
without  accomplishing  anything  worth 
while  swore  under  their  breath.  Billy 
Dan  who  was  beside  Jimmy  Once  made 
a  move  to  perform  the  same  trick  on 
their  plate,  but  a  heavy  hand  grasped 
his  shoulder. 

"One  fool  at  the  raising  is  enough," 
shouted  Jimmy  Once,  and  then  resumed 
his  leadership. 

"Ye  ho  heave!" 

The  name  of  Howard  was  shouted  by 
the  girls  and  children  as  he  clung  to  his 
perilous  perch  high  above  the  framework 
of  the  building.  Mary  Gillies  could  hear 
it  where  she  lay  in  Bessie's  room  but  she 
was  too  hurt  and  angry  to  look  from  the 
window. 

Presently  there  was  a  cheer  when 
Howard's  plate  broke — that  is,  balanced 
over  the  beam  and  came  down  flat  on  the 
other  beams.  But  a  second  cheer  an- 
nounced almost  instantly  that  the  other 
plate  was  down. 

"Ye  ho  heave!    Ye  ho  heave!" 

The  plates  were  quickly  pushed  to 
their  places,  and  the  race  became  a 
tierce  scramble.  Jimmy  Once  seemed  to 
be  everywhere  seeing  that  men  were  dis- 
tributed below  to  lift  with  the  pike  poles. 

"Ye  ho  heave!" 

With  a  mighty  lift  the  plate  was  raised 
to  its  place  and  the  tenons  on  the  top  of 
the  posts  slipped  into  the  mortices.  • 

"Throw  me  a  pin.  Where  is  the 
sledge?" 

But  the  other  plate  had  been  handled 
as  deftly  and  as  quickly  and  neither  side 
had  any  advantage.  By  this  time  the 
purline  plates  had  been  pushed  up  and 
were  lying  along  the  middle  of  the  build- 
ing. These  were  to  be  put  much  up  like 
the  bents  in  the  main  framework.  Posts 
were  fitted  into  the  purlines  above  each 
beam,  braced  and  pinned  solid.  Then 
the  lifting  began  with  a  man  straddling 
each  beam  and  holding  the  foot  of  the 
purline  post  so  that  the  tenon  wouldn't 
slip  past  the  mortices. 

"Ye  ho  heave!    Ye  ho  heave!" 

The  purlines  went  up  with  a  mighty 
lift. 

Here  Billy  Dan's  side  gained  its 
first  advantage.  A  purline  post  on 
the  other  side  slipped  by  its  mortice. 

"Hey  you,  stop  it"  yelled  the  framer 
as  he  climbed  into  the  midst  of  the  race. 

"Pull  back!  Heave  out  those  other 
posts  and  get  them  all  in  together." 

It  may  as  well  be  admitted  that 
this  is  very  mild  translation  of  the 
language  he  really  used.  He  had  to 
be  sufficiently  emphatic  to  stop  the 
men  on  Howard's  side  and  that  was 
no  easy  thing  to  do  for  they  were 
ready  to  pull  up  the  rafters  even  with 
the  purline  out  of  place.  , 

This  delay  lost  the  race.  Working 
without  a  hitch  under  the  leadership 
of  Jimmy  Once  the  rafters  on  his  side 
of  the  barn  were  pulled  up  and  laid 
across  the  purlines. 

"All  down,"  bellowed  Jimmy  Once. 

The  MacPhersons  and  their  men 
spilled  down  from  the  building  by 
every  post.  Billy  Dan  had  almost 
reached  the  ground  when  there  was 
a  sudden  yell  of  terror  from  those  who 
were  watching  the  race.  Ed  Hill  had 
lost  his  hold  just  as  he  was  swinging  from 
the  girth  above  Billy  Dan.  He  went  down 
with  a  crash  with  Billy  Dan  under  him. 
Ed  jumped  up  unhurt,  but  Billy  Dan  lay 
still.  His  head  had  struck  on  a  block 
of  wood  lying  on  the  ground. 

The  race  was  over  and  the  shouting 
had  stopped  and   as  the  crowd  saw 


Billy  Dan  lying  on  the  ground  there 
was  an  awestruck  silence.  Mary  Gillies 
knew  enough  about  raising  to  know  that 
something  had  gone  wrong.  She  raised 
her  tear-stained  face  and  listened.  At 
that  moment  her  little  sister  Sally  came 
racing  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  room. 

"Billy  Dan  is  killed!"  she  shouted. 

For  a  moment  Mary  was  stunned. 
Then  she  wiped  the  tears  from  her 
face  and  with  a  sudden  womanliness 
smoothed  her  hair  with  her  hands  be- 
fore she  moved  from  the  room  and 
went  down  stairs  with  her  startled 
and  weeping  sister  following.  The  girls 
and  men  made  way  for  Mary  as 
she  walked  quietly,  with  set  face  to 
where  Dr.  Boulton,  who  had  come  out 
from  the  village  to  see  the  sport,  was 
working  over  Billy  Dan.  She  dropped 
on  her  knees  beside  her  lover  and  with 
little  inarticulate  cries  caught  his 
hand  and  fondled  it.  There  was  no 
laughter  among  those  who  were  looking 
seeing  who  it  was  he  whispered  quickly. 

"He  will  be  all  right  in  a  few  minutes. 
No  bones  broken  just  stunned." 

Mary  continued  to  hold  Billy  Dan's 
hand  while  the  doctor  opened  his  collar 
and  wet  his  face  with  the  water  that  had 
been  brought  to  him. 

When  Billy  opened  his  eyes  it  is 
just  possible  that  he  thought  he  was 
in  Heaven  for  he  was  looking  straight 
into  the  eyes  of  Mary  Gillies.  The 
tearful  affection  in  them  and  the  warm 
pressure  of  her  hand  on  his  made  him 
understand  more  than  he  could  have 
learned  in  months  of  country  courting. 
Taking  her  to  a  dozen  raisings  and  picnics 
would  not  have  advanced  his  suit  as  much 
as  it  had  been  advanced  by  one  bump  on 
the  head.  But  Dr.  Boulton  noticed  the 
opening  of  Billy  Dan's  eyes  and  he  gave 
him  a  last  splash  of  water  on  the  face 
just  for  luck.  Billy  Dan  sat  up  sputtering 
but  still  holding  Mary's  hand. 

"You  will  be  all  right  now"  said  the 
doctor.  "You  may  have  a  headache 
for  awhile  and  there  will  be  a  bump 
on  the  back  of  your  head  that  will  feel 
as  big  as  a  goose  egg.  Do  you  think 
you  can  stand  up  now?"  The  doctor 
lifted  on  one  hand  while  Mary  Gillies 
lifted  on  the  other  and  a  very  groggy  Billy 
Dan  stood  trembling  on  his  feet. 

"Hadn't  we  better  take  him  into  the 
house?"  asked  Jimmy  Once  who  was 
standing  ready  to  help. 

"He's  better  out  doors"  said  the  doctor. 
"The  fresh  air  is  good  for  him." 

"The    hammock"    whispered  Mary. 

"Just  the  place  for  him"  said  the 
doctor.  "Then  you  can  keep  a  wet 
cloth  on  that  bump  till  the  ache  goes 
out  of  it." 

Leaning  on  the  strong  shoulder  of 
Jimmy  Once  and  still  clinging  to 
Mary's  hand,  the  young  man  was  guided 
to  the  hammock  in  the  orchard  at  the  other 
side  of  the  house  where  it  was  screened 
from  the  eyes  of  the  crowd.  With  head 
erect  Mary  faced  her  friends.  She  had  the 
air  of  one  who  had  suddenly  become  a 
woman.  The  doctor  followed  behind 
with  a  pail  of  water,  after  stopping  at  the 
house  to  get  some  cloths.  When  Billy 
Dan  had  been  made  comfortable  Jimmy 
Once  and  the  doctor  left  them  together. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  record 
their  conversation  for  their  tongues 
said  little.  But  oh,  the  messages  that 
raced  back  and  forth  through  their 
clasped  hands  and  that  flashed  from  their 
eyes.  They  felt  no  need  of  proposals 
or  acceptances  or  any  of  the  foolishness 
of  ordinary  lovers.  Had  not  Mary 
shown  her  acceptance  of  him  as  her  man 
before  all  the  people  at  the  raising? 
What  more  could  anyone  want?  It  is 
true  that  words  were  uttered.  When 
Mary  used  her  free  hand  to  put  a  fresh 
cloth  on  Billy  Dan's  head  she  asked. 

"Does  that  feel  better?"  But  what 
she  really  asked  was, 

"Do  you  really  and  truly  love  me?" 

And  when  Billy  Dan  answered  her 
spoken  words,  he  really  answered  both 
the  uttered  and  the  unuttered  questions 
for  what  he  said  was ; 

"A  whole  lot." 

Howard  Claus  was  entirely  forgotten 
by  them,  but  he  had  not  forgotten 
himself.  When  Jimmy  Once  was  re- 
turning from  the  hammock  to  take 
his  place  at  the  first  table,  as  is  the 
right  of  the  victors  in  a  race,  he  had  to 
pass  Howard   where  he   was  standing 
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cream  separators  or  milking 
machines  within  a  year's  time. 

Any  one  who  is  wasting 
cream  by  using  an  old,  worn- 
out  or  "balky"  separator,  or 
by  hand  skimming,  needs  a 
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A  Small  Investment 
That  Saves  You  Thousands 

Maple  Leaf  Stock  Tonic  costs  only  a  few  cents  per  day  per  cow  to  feed,  but  by  keeping 
your  herds  in  condition  to  withstand  disease,  it  sav«s  you  thousands.  Good  sanitation  alone 
does  not  prevent  abortion,  tuberculosis,  retention  of  after-birth  or  udder  trouble.  Maple 
Leaf  ?tock  Tonic  supplies  an  important  element  that  builds  up  nervous  system,  generative 
and  digestive  organs. 

More  than  2,500  successful  stock-raisers  can  testify  as  this  one  does: 

The  Maple  Leaf  Stock  Tonic  Co.  .  Salford,  Ont. 

Kitchener,  Ont. 

Dear  Sirs: — Some  time  ago  I  became  interested  in  your  Stock  Tonic  through  your  Mr. 
Scholl,  and  have  been  feeding  it  daily  to  my  herd  of  pure-bred  cattle,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
am  highly  pleased  with  it. 

At  the  time  of  purchasing  I  had  had  three  cows  abort,  also  retaining  their  after-birth.  I 
commenced  feeding  a  small  handful  per  cow  twice  a  day.  with  the  result  that  at  the  time  of 
writing  I  have  only  had  one  abort,  and  that  was  the  first  week  after  feeding.  I  have  not 
had  one  cow  retain  her  after-birth  since  feeding  the  Tonic. 

1  might  say  that  I  have  one  cow  which  gave  me  considerable  udder  trouble  when  in 
season  for  the  past  three  years.  Since  feeding  Tonic  the  cow  lias  proved  alright,  being  safe 
in  calf  season,  and  not  showing  any  signs  of  udder  trouble  whatever. 

Yours  very'  trulv, 
(Signed)  WALTER  WILSON 

R.R.  No.  1,  Salford,  Ont. 

We  will  send  you  full  particulars  without  obligation.  Let  us  know  the  size  of  your  herd. 

MAPLE  LEAF  STOCK  TONIC  MILLS,  LIMITED 

164  King  St.  East  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 
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"Of  course  there  are  others, 
but  purchase  Hunt  Bros/' 

THOROBRE  AD 

FLOUR  "All  that  its  name  implies" 


HUNT  BROS.  LTD. 


LONDON,  ONT. 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  "Advocate" 
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1  HE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  186ft 


The  Vertical  Engine 

is  used  in  autos  because  it  gives  mo=t 
power.    The  London  Engine  is  the  only 
vertical  engine  for  farm  use.    Five  Sizes. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

The  London  Gas  Power  Co.,  Ltd. 
43  York  St.,   London,  Ontario 


Can  Save  Money 

save  work,  increase  your  earnings  and 
make  your  Grove  profitable  by  using  a 

CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR 
It  will  get  the  most  out  of  every  drop 
of  your  sap,  will  produce  Syrup  of  the 
very  highest  light  golden  quality. 
Don't  experiment— be  POSITIVE  you 
are  making  your  Grove  yie'd  every 
dollar  it  should.  You  can't  bo  sure 
without  the  CHAMPION  EVAPORA- 
TOR. 

A  size  for  every  need.  Easy  payment 
terms. 

Send  for  a  copy  of'  our  Catalogue. — It 
is  Free. 

1  The  GRIMM Mfg.Co. Limited 1 
— r 58 Wellington  St." 
MONTREAL. 


Modern  methods  making  Maple  Sugar 
and  Syrup,  described  in  booklet, 
"  Maple  Sugar  in  Canada."  Available 
Free,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 


THE 

MOLSONS 

BANK 

Incorporated  1855 

Capital  &  Reserve  $9,000,000. 


Over  130  Branches 


The  possession  of  a  sum  of  money 
in  case  of  illness  may  mean  the  sav- 
ing of  the  life  of  one  who  is  daarto 
you.  If  you  have  nothing  laid  by, 
Degin  now  by  opening  a  Savings 
Acount  with  The  Molsons  Bank. 


FOR  SALE 


Annual  White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover  "Hubam" 
seed.  Northern  grown,  scarified  and  true  to  type. 
A  limited  quantity,  S2.00  per  lb.  for  10  lbs.  or 
over,  for  less  than  10  lbs.  $2.50  per  lb.  We  sell 
for  cash  or  book  orders  for  March  delivery  if  part 
payment  accompanies  the  order.  Sow  5  lbs.  per 
acre  for  growing  seed. 

MURRAY  GIBSON, 

Brucefield  Ontario.  Huron,  County 

PATENT  SOLICITORS  Fetherstonhaugh 
&  Co.  The  old-established  firm.  Patents 
everywhere.  Head  Office:  Royal  Bank 
Buildings,  Toronto.  Ottawa  Office:  5 
Eliin  Street.  Offices  throughout  Canada. 
Booklet  free. 


by  his  car.  Perhaps  there  was  something 
taunting  in  Jimmy's  expression  for 
Howard  blazed  with  wrath. 

"The  next  time  I  will  take  the  whole 
buggy  from  under  him,"  he  raged  as 
he  jumped  into  his  car  and  used  the 
self-starter.  As  Jimmy  Once  looked 
after  the  car  which  was  carrying  Howard 
from  the  raising  without  waiting  for  the 
dinner  or  the  dance  that  would  follow  it, 
he  had  a  flash  of  insight  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  one  of  his  Highland  an- 
cestors gifted  with  the  "second  sight." 

"O,  you  will,  will  you?"  he  said. 
"Well  it  happens  to  be  my  buggy  he 
will  be  using  when  he  drives  home  to- 
night." 

Instead  of  going  to  the  table  for  his 
dinner  Jimmy  Once  went  to  where 
Billy  Dan  tied  the  horses.  He  took 
his  own  roan  from  the  buggy  and  put 
the  harness  on  Billy's  grey  and  hitched 
it  to  the  buggy.  When  he  had  tied  the 
grey  he  mounted  his  roan  and  to  the  sur- 
prise of  everyone  galloped  through  the 
gate  and  turned  towards  home. 

The  young  people  at  the  raising  were 
too  much  intent  on  their  own  pleasure 
to  give  any  thought  to  Howard  Clause  or 
Jimmy  Once.  Alter  the  sumptuous  dinner 
had  been  eaten  a  ball  game  was  started  in 
the  pasture  field  and  there  was  dancing 
on  the  lawn  to  the  music  of  Bessie  Mc- 
(Juaide's  piano. 

The  merry-making  kept  up  until  the 
sun  went  down  and  some  who  had 
no  responsibilities  kept  on  dancing  un- 
til after  the  moon  was  up.  But  most 
of  the  young  farmers  had  to  hurry  home 
at  sunset  to  do  their  chores. 

Those  who  went  along  the  townline 
were  surprised  to  meet  Jimmy  Once 
travelling  sedately  along  the  gravel  road 
on  his  big  farm  tractor. 

"Joy  riding,  Jimmy?"  they  asked 
as  he  swerved  aside  to  give  them  room  to 
pass. 

"Yes,"  Jimmy  would  call  after  them 
"I  thought  I  would  try  it  once,"  Then 
he  would  laugh  at  the  joke  on  himself. 

Jimmy  Once  turned  off  the  townline 
at  the  crossroad  nearest  to  MacQuaides. 
He  went  along  far  enough  to  be  out  of  the 
range  of  questions,  turned  his  tractor 
and  waited.  At  last  he  saw  what  he  was 
waiting  for.  A  grey  horse  that  was 
ambling  along  without  showing  any 
racing  speed  came  down  the  road  from 
the  raising.  The  young  couple  seated  in 
Jimmy's  buggy  were  not  interested  in 
anyone  but  themselves.  He  did  not 
feel  offended  when  they  passed  with- 
out noticing  him.  Instead  he  got  his 
tractor  in  motion  and  swung  in  behind 
them  on  the  townline.  As  their  ne- 
glected horse  had  slowed  down  to  a  walk 
he  had  no  trouble  in  keeping  close  enough 
to  serve  his  purpose  without  attracting 
their  attention. 

After  they  had  travelled  along  in  this 
way  for  about  half  a  mile,  with  Jimmy 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  road  behind 
him,  his  touch  of  second  sight  was  re- 
warded. A  cloud  of  dust  appeared  in  the 
distance  where  Howard  Claus  had  swung 
on  the  town-line  from  a  side  road  where  he 
had  been  watching  for  Billy  Dan  and 
Mary.  His  approach  was  rapid  but 
he  had  to  come  to  a  halt  when  Jimmy 
Once  skillfully  stopped  his  tractor  across 
the  road. 

"In  a  hurry  Howard?"  asked  Jimmy 
Once  sweetly. 

"Let  me  pass,"  shouted  Howard. 

"What's  your  hurry?" 

"You  let  me  pass.  I've  a  right  to 
half  the  road,"  fumed  the  young  man. 

"The  way  you  acted  this  morning  I 
thought  you  owned  all  the  road." 

"Are  you  going  to  give  me  half  the 
road?"  bawled  Howard. 

"I  had  to  give  you  all  of  it  when 
you  passed  me  before  and  I  think  this  is 
my  time  to  take  all  of  it." 

"I'll  have  the  law  on  you." 

"I  heard  Billy  Dan  saying  something 
like  that  about  you  earlier  in  the  day 
but  I  convinced  him  there  was  a  better 
way.  Now  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  take  a  wheel  off  me"  and  Jimmy 
Once  laughed  joyously.  Often  in  his 
wrath  against  automobile  road-hogs  he 
had  thought  what  a  delight  it  would  be  to 
meet  one  when  riding  on  his  tractor. 
And  now  he  had  one  at  his  mercy. 

While  this  little  comedy  was  in  progress 
Mary  Gillies  and  Billy  Dan  were  jogging 
along  the  town-line  of  the  Seventh  Heaven 
with  no  suspicion  of  how  they  were  being 
protected. 

Having  suggested  that  Howard  "Take 
a  wheel  off  him"  Jimmy  Once  manoeuvred 
his  tractor  so  that  it  showed  a  hind  wheel 
attractively  exposed  but  looking  as  big 
as  a  Ferris  wheel.    Then,  as  if  for  the 


moment  he  had  lost  control  of  the  steering 
gear,  he  let  the  tractor  move  forward 
until  there  was  ample  room  for  Howard 
to  pass.  Seeing  his  chance  Howard 
started  with  a  burst  of  speed  but  though 
the  tractor  was  slow  in  its  movements 
it  was  terribly  sure.  It  lurched  clumsily 
and  before  Howard  could  either  pass  or 
stop  he  found  the  front  wheel  directly  on 
his  path.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do  to  keep  the  tractor  from  "Taking  a 
wheel  off"  his  automobile  but  to  swerve 
into  the  ditch. 

"My!  My!"  exclaimed  Jimmy  Once. 
"If  you  had  only  waited  a  minute  I 
would  have  been  out  of  the  way. 

His  words  may  have  been  true  enough 
to  satisfy  his  conscience  but  no  one  seeing 
the  exulting  look  on  his  face  would  have 
believed  him. 

"I  hope  you  havn't  broken  anything," 
he  said  sympathetically.  Then  he  added 
pleasantly,  "If  you  have  a  rope  or  a  chain 
I  will  pull  you  out." 

"You  go  to  the  devil,"  yelled  Howard. 

"Dear!  Dear!  what  awful  language" 
said  Jimmy  Once  smugly. 

"Well,  I  must  be  getting  home  to  do 
my  chores.  Goodnight,  Howard  and 
I  hope  the  next  time  you  feel  like  taking 
a  wheel  off  anyone  he  wont  be  riding  on  a 
tractor." 

Then  he  chugged  along  the  road  with 
most  impudent  leisureliness. 

When  Billy  Dan  and  Mary  were  married 
Jimmy  Once  was  freely  congratulated 
on  his  success  as  a  matchmaker. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  I  had  a 
hand  in  it  thought  it  is  more  dangerous 
to  meddle  with  matrimony  than  with 
automobile  or  tractors.  You  never 
know  when  there  may  be  an  explosion. 

"Still"  he  added,  humourously,  "You 
know  I  am  always  ready  to  try  anything 
once." 

(The  End.) 


ALFALFA 
SEED 

Why  take  chances  in  sowing  Im- 
ported or  Northern  Seeds  when  you 
can  buy  from  us  genuine  Home 
Grown  Seed.  Our  County  of  Haldi- 
mand  grows  the  hardiest  and  best 
in  Canada.  The  quantity  is  lim- 
ited, so  order  at  once. 

Bush. 

Home  Grown  Alfalfa,  No.  l..$18.00 

Home  Grown  Red,  No.  1   16.00 

Home  Grown  Red,  No.  2   14.00 

Home  Grown  Alsike,  No.  1  .  14.00 
Home  Grown  Alsike,  No.  2  .  13,00 
Freight  paid  to  most  of  Ontario. 
Cash  with  order. 

Caledonia  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 
Caledonia,  Ont. 


J.  G.  Currie  &  Sons,  Holstein  breeders, 
under  date  of  January  14  write  that  their 
advertisement  in  "The  Farmer's  Ad- 
vocate" is  bringing  good  results.  Among 
recent  sales  was  a  year-old  son  of  the 
29-lb.  cow,  Marian  De  Kol  2nd.,  grand 
champion  in  the  Guelph  dairy  test,  1920, 
to  John  A.  McMillan,  Glanworth,  also 
a  fine  yearling  bull,  whose  seven  nearest 
dams  averaged  over  30  lbs.  of  butter  in 
seven  days,  to  Jas.  Smibert  and  W.  Mc- 
Cullough,  Ettrick. 


America'  8 
Pioneer 
Dog 
Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co. 


Inc. 

118  West  31  st  Street 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


Hubam  Sweet  Clover 

The  New  Annual  Variety 

Does  in  first  season  what  biennial  does 
in  two.  Guaranteed  seed.  Canadian  grown 
for  two  seasons,  and  Government  Stand- 
ard, at  $2.00  per.  lb.  for  10  lbs.  or  over. 

J.  R.  MURDOCH,    Brucefield,  Ontario 


CORDWOOD  WANTED 

Open  to  buy  hard  body  cordwood,  slabs  or  bundled 
edgings.    State  best  price. 
C.  W.  JAMES,  JR.,  LIMITED 
Phone  Main  6i7        95  King  St.  East,  Toronto- 


Spavin 

RING  BONE  —  SIDE  BONE 
THOROUGHPIN 


No  matter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame 
the  horse,  or  what  other  treatment  has 
failed,  use 

Fleming's  Spavin  Ring  Bone  Paste 
$2.00  a  Bottle 

Intended  only  for  established  cases  of 
bone  spavin,  ring  bone  and  side  bone, 
causing  chronic  lameness.  One  applica- 
tion usually  enough,  sometimes  two  re- 
quired. Money  back  if  the  lameness  is 
not  cured. 


For  Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint,  Thorough- 
pin,  Capped  Hock,  etc.  causing  lameness 
and  recent  cases  of  bone  spavin  use 

Fleming's  Spavin  Liquid 
$2.00  a  Bottle 

Cures  lameness  without  scarring  the 
horse.  Neither  a  liniment  nor  a  simple 
blister.  Unlike  any  other  remedy.  Easy 
to  use,  only  a  little  required.  Money 
back  if  it  fails. 


FLEMING'S  VETERINARY  REMEDIES 

must  cure  or  price  is  refunded.  This  is  our  money  back  guarantee.  If  any  one  of 
Fleming's  Remedies  does  not  do  what  we  say  it  will  do  we  will  refund  its  price.  You 
to  be  the  judge — your  word  to  go. 

Fistula,  Lumpjaw,  Colic,  Sweeny 

are  among  the  ailments  for  which  we  have 
developed  guaranteed  remedies  that  have 
been  used  successfully  by  thousands  of 
Canadian  farmers  for  25  years. 

MANGE 

For  lice  or  mange  on  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  or  swine.  There  is  nothing  more 
effective  than  this  powder.  It  destroys 
all  parasites  on  stock.  Use  it  promptly 
giving  a  second  application  in  a  week  and 


you  will  thoroughly  clean  up  the  worst 
cases.    Fleming's  Lice  and  Mange  Powder 

50  cents  a  box. 

HEAVES  f 

A  run-down,  sluggish,  "heavey"  horse 
can't  pay  its  board.  Tone  up  its  system 
cure  the  heaves  and  your  horse  is  worth 
its  full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send 
to-day  for 

Fleming's  Tonic,  Heave  Powders 

51  .00  a  box,  6  boxes  for  $5.00.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back. 


Write  to-day  for  Fleming's  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser.  It  is  FREE. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  <5  Church  St.,  TORONTO,  Ont.S 


EARN  MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

by  securing  new  subscribers  to 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine 

The  subscription  rates  have  been  reduced  to 
One  year  $1.50;       Two  years  $2.50;       Three  years  $3.00. 

You  will  receive  a  generous  commission  on  each  new 
name.      Write  to-day  for  instructions. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  Go.  Ltd.  London,  Canada 
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Last  Month  a  Horse,  Valued  at 
$35,000,  Died  in  Saskatchewan, 
After  a  Few  Days  Sickness 


"Registered  Trade  Mark" 

Thousands  of  horses  are  living  to-day  because 
they  were  treated  with  "A  Sur-Shot"  before  the 
bots  and  worms  completed  their  deadly  work. 
One  dose,  costing  but  a  few  cents,  will  rid  your 
horse  of  those  deadly  parasites. 

Full  directions  on  package,  and  your  money 
refunded  if  it  fails. 

At  your  dealer  or  sent  postpaid,  the  S5.00  or 
$3.00  size  complete,  with  instrument  for 
administering. 

Order  to-day  and  save  your  FEED.  Save 
your  TIME,  and  save  your  HORSES.  You  will 
need  them  in  the  spring.  1 

See  that  the  above  trade  mark  is  on  each 
package. 

Literature  sent  on  request. 

Fairview  Chemical  Co.,  Limited 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
ReCina,  Sask. 
Or  Box  364,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Cured  and  Fit  for  Work 
Money  and  Time  Saved 

ALMOST  onbelievable  are  the  positive  cures  of  Ring- 
bone,  Thoropin,  SPAVIN,  and  Shoulder.  Knee, 
Ankle,  Hoof  andTendon  Disease.  Remember  we  give  a 
signed  Guarantee — a  legal  Contract—  to  cure  or  refund 
the  money.  Successful  in  the  most  stubborn  cases  even 
where  firing,  blistering  and  other  remedies  fail.  Keep 
your  horses  sound,  and  fit  for  long,  hard  work.  You  take 
I  no  risk.  Be  one  of  more  than  325,000  satisfied  users  of 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

Send  for  sample  copy  of  Signed  Guarantee  and  for  FRE  E 
96-page  Save-the-Horse  BOOK  explaining  lameness,  how 
to  locate,  understand  and  treat  every  kind.  Also  expert 
veterinary  advice,  worth  real  money  to  you— all  FREE. 

(MADE  IN  CANADA)  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

517  Crawford  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid 


Glenfoyle  Clydesdales 

and  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 

are  of  the  best  breeding.  Big  in  size,  high  in 
quality.  Offering  includes  two-year-old  stallion, 
1st  in  Toronto;  several  choice  fillies;  also  bulls 
and  heifers  from  big  milking  cows.  Prices  to 
suit  the  times. 

STEWART  M.  GRAHAM,      Lindsay,  Ont 

Registered  Clydesdale  Mares 

for  sale  3  to  5  years  old;  bred  to  Dunnottar, 
imp,  a  prizewinning  premium  horse;  good  found- 
ation stock.    Write  us,  or  call  and  see. 

W.  L.  DAVIDSON 

Peel  County,  -  Meadowvale,  Ont. 

ftlloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS  SOUTHDOWNS 
COLLIES 

Chwce  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull. 
Queen's  Edward. 

ROBT.  McEWEN,    R.    4,   London,  Ontario. 

Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario. 
Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Lindsay, 
G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 


CLOVERDALE 

Scotch  Shorthorns 

Write  us  for  anything  choice  in 
Scotch  pedigrees. 

Oor  females  are  regular  breeders 
and  our  young  bulls  are  of  the  herd 
sire  9«rt.    Herd  headed  by  a  son  of  Gainfofd 
Marquis  (imp.)       OESTREICHER  BROS. 
Exeter  Stn.        -        -        Crediton,  Ont. 


Questions  and  Answers. 


Miscellaneous. 

Wood  for  Silo. 

Would  elm  be  suitable  wood  for  staves 
for  a  silo?  A.  T. 

Ans. — From  what  we  know  of  the 
different  woods,  we  would  not  care  to 
use  elm.  It  would  not  last  long  enough 
for  one  thing,  and  it  would  be  harder  to 
erect  than  pine. 

Foxtail  Seed  for  Feed. 

I  have  a  quantity  of  foxtail  seed.  Has 
it  any  feeding  value?  J.J.  H. 

Ans. — The  ground  seed  may  be  fed  with 
other  grains  for  fattening  cattle  or  lambs. 
It  does  not  have  quite  the  feeding  value 
of  the  ordinary  grains,  and  one  would 
have  to  be  careful  that  the  seed  were 
finely  ground  so  as  not  to  have  it  spread. 

Swine. 

1.  Are  the  English  Large  Black  pigs 
good  for  bacon  hogs? 

2.  What  counties  will  it  be  safe  to 
buy  seed  corn  from  this  year? 

3.  Where  could  I  get  a  book  on  swine, 
and  what  is  the  price?  J.  O. 

Ans. — 1.  The  English  Large  Black 
pig  is  not  recognized  as  strictly  bacon 
type.  It  is  a  type  of  pig  which  is  favor- 
ably spoken  of  in  England,  and  those 
who  have  them  in  this  country  consider 
them  a  profitable  feeding  pig. 

2.  Shelled  corn  may  be  secured  from 
any  county,  but  we  understand  that  corn 
cannot  be  shipped  out  on  the  cob  from 
districts  where  the  corn  borer  has  been 
working.  There  are  sections  in  south- 
western Ontario  where  the  corn  borer  has 
not  made  inroads. 

3.  "Productive  Swine  Husbandry," 
by  Professor  George  E.  Day,  is  a  good 
book  on  the  subject.  The  price  is  around 
$2.50,  subject  to  change.  We  could 
secure  the  book  for  you  if  you  wished. 

Miscellaneous. 

1.  I  would  like  to  have  a  recipe  for 
tanning  a  sheep  skin  with  the  wool  on. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  in  feeding 
value  between  oil  cake,  flaxseed  and 
ground  flax? 

3.  In  feeding  corn  to  cattle,  is  it 
better  to  have  it  ground  or  fed  whole? 

4.  Where  could  I  get  Alaska  oats? 

A.  F. 

Ans. — 1.  In  our  issue  of  January  12, 
page  51,  a  recipe  was  given  for  tanning 
skins  with  or  without  the  hair  or  wool  on. 

2.  Oil  cake  is  flax  with  the  oil  removed. 
The  oil  cake  consequently  contains  a 
low  percentage  of  fat  but  a  high  percent- 
age of  protein.  It  will  run  30  per 
cent,  or  over  of  digestible  protein  as 
compared  with  flax  12  per  cent.  There- 
fore, if  one  is  desirous  of  building  up  the 
protein  side  of  the  ration  the  oil  cake 
would  be  preferable.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  flax  will  run  12  per  cent,  or  higher  of 
digestible  fat  to  3  or  4  per  cent,  fat  in  the 
oil  cake. 

3.  The  cattle  usually  get  more  good 
from  the  corn  if  it  is  ground  and  mixed 
with  other  feed. 

4.  We  do  not  know  of  anyone  having 
Alaska  oats  for  sale.    Try  some  seed  firm. 

Miscellaneous. 

1.  I  am  anxious  to  grow  some  extra 
hay  this  year  on  a  sandy  clay  loam. 
Do  you  recommend  Sudan  grass  as  equal 
to  millet?  Sudan  seed  is,  I  believe, 
cheaper.  Will  it  yield  as  good  or  better 
than  millet  and  is  it  suitable  for  cows  and 
horses? 

2.  Does  it  pay  to  grow  millet  for  seed? 

3.  Describe  best  way  to  put  ring  on 
two-year-old  bull?  Is  it  necessary  to 
cut  place  in  nose  for  all  rings  made? 

4.  Is  it  advisable  to  cut  horns  on 
yearlings  and  calves?  I  have  calves  with 
horns  3  inches  long  and  would  like  to 
dehorn.    State  best  time? 

5.  Do  you  think  it  more  profitable  to 
grow  a  few  acres  of  wheat  (spring)  in- 
stead of  all  oats?  E.  W.  H. 

Ans — We  have  had  no  experience  with 
Sudan  grass,  but  Henry  &  Morrison,  in 
their  book  on  "Feeds  and  Feeding," 
say  that  it  yields  a  hay  similar  to  timothy 
in  composition  and  somewhat  superior 
to  millet  in  feeding  value.  It  is  drought 
resistant  but  it  is  also  a  heat-loving  plant 
and  will  not  flourish  in  high  altitudes  or 
the  extreme  North.  In  favorable  cli- 
mates it  will  give  a  trifle  heavier  yield 


than  millet,  and  it  should  be  all  right  to 
feed  to  cows.  We  do  not  know  what 
value  it  has  as  a  horse  feed.  We  would 
consider  millet  the  safer  crop  to  grow. 

2.  It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  whether  or  not  millet  flourishes 
in  your  locality.  The  market  for  millet 
seed  is  more  or  less  limted,  but  if  you  can 
obtain  a  good  yield  of  seed  it  should  pay. 

3.  There  are  rings  now  made  that 
are  sharp  at  one  end  and  thus  are  self- 
piercing.  With  them  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  a  hale  in  the  nose  with  any  other 
instrument.  Personally,  we  like  to  use 
what  is  known  as  the  trocar  for  making 
the  hole.  The  trocar  is  used,  as  you  are 
no  doubt  aware,  with  the  canula  on  cattle 
that  are  bloated,  but  it  works  very 
well  for  making  a  hole  in  a  bull's  nose. 
By  using  the  finger  and  thumb  the  thin- 
nest place  in  the  wall  of  the  nose  can 
easily  be  ascertained  and  the  ring  can 
be  inserted  there. 

4.  Unless  the  yearlings  are  dehorned 
very  closely  there  is  danger  of  the  stubs 
growing  out.  The  horns  can  be  removed 
at  any  time  before  warm  weather  sets  in. 
With  young  calves  the  easiest  way  is  to 
apply  caustic  potash  to  the  nubbins. 
This  prevents  the  growth  of  the  horn 
and  leaves  the  animal  hornless. 

5.  If  your  land  is  suitable  for  growing 
spring  wheat  it  might  pay  to  grow  it, 
but  in  Eastern  Canada  one  is  usually 
surer  of  a  crop  of  oats  than  of  spring  wheat. 
If  you  could  be  sure  of  getting  a  good  crop, 
the  wheat  would  pay  all  right. 

Crossing  Strains  of  Poultry. 

.Would  it  be  a  good  idea  to  cross  two 
different  strains  of  White  Wyandottes? 

M.  S. 

Ans. — Yes,  provided  there  is  an  out- 
standing feature  in  one  which  is  lacking 
in  the  other,  or  in  order  to  strengthen 
production  or  conformation. 


Cream  Wanted 


Express  charges  paid.  Cans 
supplied,  and  we  quote 
you  highest  mar- 
ket price. 

WOODSTOCK  DAIRY  CO.,  LTD. 

Woodstock,  Ontario 


Puslinch  Plains 

Shorthorns 


We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a 
lot  of  bulls  as  there  are  in 
the  country  —  roans  and 
a  red  —  thick,  substantia] 
and  growthy.  If  you  per- 
sonally select  your  bulls, 
look  ours  over. 


A.  Gordon  Auld,  R.R.  No.  2,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Arkell  Sta.,  C.  P.  R. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpareil  Counsel  and  Brown- 
dale  Champion.  Cows  of  good  Shorthorn  type 
with  R.O.P.  records.  Fifteen  bul's  of  breeding 
age  from  above  matings.  Thick,  breedy  fellows; 
priced  to  sell,  with  freight  paid  Correspondence 
solicited  and  visiters  always  welcome. 

Peart  Bros.  Caledonia,  Ont. 


SHORTHORNS  &  SHROPSHIRES 

Buy  this  choice  10  mos.  roan  bull  from  Imp. 
Cruikshank    Dairymaid    dam    and    by  Gloster 
Benedict  =  112498  =  .    Choice  ewe  lambs  for  sale. 
J.  BAKER.  -  Hampton.  Ontari 

^lUnrf tmrnc  Leicesters  —  Six    choice  young 

onur.  ikm  iu>  b  ulls  f rom  9  t0  13  montnSi  both 

Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  One  a  dark  red  Boyne 
Lady  calf,  by  Browndale  =80112  =  ,  and  the  others 
by  Browndale  Pride  =139169=,  and  out  of  large, 
good  milking  dams.      W.  A.  Douglas,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

FOR  SALE 

Choice  young  bulls,  and  some  heifers  just  bred, 
R.O.P.  stock.    Herd  on  accredited  system. 

THOS.  J.  McCORMICK,       Rockton.  Ontario 


A  Fuji  Pail 
Every  Milkin 

That  brings  a  smile  to  the  dairyman's  face — 
the    money    to   his    pocket.    Big  production, 
day  after  day,  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
cow — her  health  and  vigor — her  ability  to  di- 
gest her  feed  and  convert  it  into  milk. 

Pratts  Cow  Tonic 


is   the   most  dependable  conditioner   and  health- 
builder  for  cows.    It  acts  quick — it  helps  increase 
and  hold  up  the  milk  flow.   Try  it — at  once.  Note 
the  improvement  in  health — the  full  milk  pails — 
the  husky,  healthy  calves. 


"your  Money  Back  IF  YOV  Are  Not 
Satisfied." .  ' 
Made  In  our  own  factory  In  Toronto 
Sold  by  dealers  all     over  Canada. 
Write     for     FREE  Booklet — worth 
dollars  to  you. 
PRATT     FOOD     CO.  OP 

CANADA,  LIMITED 
328-u  Carlaw  Ave.,  Toronto 


FAIRFAX-ANXIETY  HEREhORDS 

"The  Oaks"  Stock  Farm:    Choice  individuals,  right  breeding.    A  few  bred  and  open 
heifers,  also  young  bulls  for  sale.    Your  inspection  invited. 
 A.  L.  CURRAH  (The  Oaks),  Bright,  Ontario.  

BROOKDALE  HEREFORD  FARM 

Herd  headed  by  Real  Ace,  by  Fred  Real.  We  offer  some  choice  heifers  bred  to  him,  also  a  few 
_  young  bulls. 

Telephone  W.  READHEAD,  Milton  Ontario 

Willrtwrtanlr  CL  „— Herd  Established  185S— We  still  have  a  few  8,  10  and 
VY  UlUWUdnK  Onortnorns  12-months'  sons  of  Browndale  to  offer— all  are  reds  and 
roans,  and  of  the  most  fashionable  present-day  families.  Our  prices  are  right  on  these,  as  well  as  on 
our  females.  A  few  bred  heifers  are  specially  priced.  Write  us  also  for  Leicester  rams  or  ewe  lambs. 
 JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

MarrJpJla  Dual-Plim/ico'  ^krmrih#»i-nc— Five  good  y°un8  bulls'  a  number  of  females,  all 
IVldTUeiia  LfUai-rUTpOSe  OnOIXnOrnS  of  Dreeding  age;  the  best  of  type  and  quality,  good 
breeding  and  from  heavy-milking  dams  and  got  by  The  Duke;  his  dam  gave  13,599  lbs.  milk,  474  lbs. 
butter-fat.    Easy  prices.    Write,  call  or  phone. 

Bell  phone.  101  line,  r.  6  THOMAS  GRAHAM.  Port  Perry,  Ont. 

Fainripw  Srrttrh  Sharthmn i--  —  Bull  Specials — Our  Shorthorn  herd  consists  of  the  following  fami- 
i  dirview  OC«cn  onwinorns  ljes.  Augustaj  Lavender.  Lancaster.  Mlssie.  Matchless,  Miss 
Ramsden,  Lovely,  Village,  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Clara  and  Mina.  We  have  a  number  of  extra  fine  balls 
and  heifers  for  sale  at  right  prices.  All  sired  by  Royalist.  In  Clydesdales  we  have  championship  and 
and  first-prize  winners  for  sale.    Also  a  few  flmp.)  Shropshire  ewes. 

 ROBERT  EH  IFF  &  SON— C.  P.  R„  G.  T.  R. — MYRTLE,  ONTARIO 

Snn  lrp    Hlon    CU  When  in  want  of  Shorthorns  visit  our  h  rd.    We  have 

uHrul-e   VJien    onorinorns  82  at  present  to  select  from— Minas,  Fames, 

Florences,  Emilys,  Red  Roses  and  Elizas;  good  milkers.  A  few  heifers  f«r  sale;  also  several  young 
bulls  of  breeding  age;  thick,  level  mellow  fellows:  and  bred  just  right. 

JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ont. 
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Your  Best  Time  to  Buy  Shorthorns  is  Now,  make  your  selections  from  the  Sixty  Choice  Lots  of 

IMPORTED  AND  CANADIAN  BRED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Selling  in  the  Toronto  Combination  Sale  to  be  held  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards. 

TORONTO,  ONT.,  THURS.,  FEB.  16,  1922, 

(During  the  week  in  which  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Dominion  Shorthorn  Breeders'  is  held.) 

YOU  WILL  FIND  THIS  A  BREEDERS'  SALE  OF  GUARANTEED  BREEDING  CATTLE. 
The  Best  Individuality— The  Best  of  Breeding — Sold  subject  to  a  60  day  Re-test. 

A   Summary  of   the  Offering — Twenty  cows  with  calves   at  foot — Six   cows   well    forward    in   calf — Six  bred 

heifers— Ten  open  heifers — -Eighteen  young  bulls. 
REPRESENTEE  PEDIGREES:— 

Female  BUTTERFLY  3rd  (imp.)  =132571  = 

Roan,  born  March  4th,  1917,  bred  by  George  Campbell,  Harthill,  Bieldidde,  Aberdeen. 
Bred  by  Dam  Sires  Bred  by 

Prince  Clarion  (117019)  

D.  Anderson  Loirston  Butterfly  Florist  (95195)  Wm.  Duthie 

A.  B.  Murray  Urie  Butterfly  Sittyton  Royal  (93479)  Jas.  Durno 

A.  J.  Fortescue  Beatrice  13th  Rosario  K.  (54936)  Wm.  Duthie 

A.  J.  Fortescue  Beatrice  15th  Lord  of  Alabama  (38630)  A.  J.  Fortescue 

A.  J.  Fortescue  Beatrice  Ben  Nevis  (39462)  Duke  of  Dunmore 

A.  J.  Fortescue  Butterfly  40th  Laudable  (31587)  J.  &  E.  Cruickshank 

A.  Cruickshank  Butterfly  39th  Scotland's  Pride  (25100)  A.  Cruickshank 

A.  Cruickshank  Butterfly  14th  Baronet  (15614)  A.  Cruickshank 

A.  Cruickshank  Butterfly  8th  Champion  of  England  (17526)  A.  Cruickshank 

A.  Cruickshank  Butterfly  2nd  John  Bull  (11618)  A.  Cruickshank 

A.  Cruickshank  Butterfly  Matadore  (11800)  S.  Wiley 

PRINCE  CLARION  (117019),  sire  Strowan  Clarinn  (110333),  dam  Robina  by  Prince  Frobie  (63126),  g.  dam  Rosita 
by  Sittyton  Yet  (61833). 

FLORIST  (95195),  sire  Royal  Mint  (87199),  dam  Floretta  2nd  by  Tamerlane  (84901),  g.  dam  Flora  8th  by  Duke  of  Clarence 

(66936). 

SITTYTON  ROYAL  (93479),  sire  Scottish  Fancy  (75601),  dam  Sittyton  Lavender  7th  by  Scottish  Archer  (59893), 
g.  dam  Sittyton  Lavender  by  Gravesend  (46461). 

Sells  with  heifer  calf  born  October  15th,  1921,  and  sired  by  Bridgebank  Agitator  (imp.),  the  half  brother  to  Bridge- 
bank  Paymaster,  grand  champion  at  1921  Royal. 

Female  CLARET  9th  =179731  = 

Roan,  born  May  10th,  1921,  bred  by  Harry  McGee,  Islington,  Ont. 
Bred  by  Dam  Sire  Bred  by 

Gainford  Supreme  =115283  =  J.  A.  Watt 

J.  K.  Ledingham  DAISY  14th  (imp.)  Broadhooks  Chief  (129934)  R.  Bruce 

J.  K.  Ledingham  Daisy  7th  Crown  Royal  (101926)  J.  L.  Reid 

J.  K.  Ledingham  Daisy  5th  Archer's  Fame  (85174)  R.  Bruce 

J.  K.  Ledingham  Defender  Baron  Broadhooks  (82781)  J.  Druro 

J.  K.  Ledingham  Daisy  2nd  Sittyton  Style  (69616)  W.  Duthie 

J.  K.  Ledingham  Daisy  Royal  James  (54972)  A.  Cruickshank 

J.  K.  Ledingham  Cleopatra  British  Flag  (46009)  S.  Campbell 

S.  Campbell  Claret  1st  Duke  (28342)  S.  Campbell 

S.  Campbell  Claret  Scarlet  Velvet  (16916)  A.  Cruickshank 

S.  Campbell  Barbara  Unrivalled  (13926)  A.  Crucikshank 

S.  Campbell  Isabella  The  Pacha  (7612)  Capt.  Barclay 

GAINFORD  SUPREME  =  115283=  sire  Gainford  Marquis  (imp.)  =83755  =  ,  dam  Jealousy  4th  =96496  =  ,  by  Newton 
Ringleader  (imp.)  =73783  =  ,  g.  dam  Rose  of  Toure  4th  =46815  =  ,  by  Red  Light  (imp.)  =32087  =  . 

BROADHOOKS  CHIEF  (129934)  sire  Proud  Chief  (122200),  dam  Queen  Rosalie  by  Merry  Challenger  2nd  (99622),  g. 
dam  Lady  Queen  by  Gamester  (86031). 

CROWN  ROYAL  (101926)  sire  Royal  Crown  (84598),  dam  Roan  Lady  31st  by  Wanderer's  Gift  (80211),  g.  dam  Roan 
Lady  23rd  by  Minstrel  Boy  (63014). 

Claret  9th  is  a  splendid  heifer  calf,  one  of  only  a  few  of  the  daughters  of  Gainford  Supreme  that  have  been  offered 
for  sale. 

Female  NEWTON  CLARET  3rd  =167016  = 

Roan,  born  March  24th,  1920,  bred  by  W.  A.  Dryden,  Brooklin,  Ont. 
Bred  by  Dam  Sire  Bred  by 

Secret  Light  =123053  =  W.  A.  Dryden 

A  T.  Campbell  Newton  Claret  2nd  (imp.)  Grand  Champion  (120527)  A.  T.  Gordon 

G.  Campbell  Claret  March  Storm  (109323)  Wm.  Duthie 

G.  Campbell  Harthill  Claret  Mastodon  (102898)  Wm.  Duthie 

A.  Campbell  Claret  5th  Golden  Fame  (76786)  Wm.  Duthie 

A.  Campbell  Cheerful  Sittyton  Sort  (61831)  J.  Nelson  &  Sons 

S.  Campbell  Charlotte  Gravesend  (46461)  A.  Cruickshank 

S.  CampBell  Claret  Nobelman  (38797)....  A.  Cruickshank 

S.  Campbell  Claret  3rd  Sir  Christopher  (22895)  R.  Booth 

S.  Campbell  Claret  Prince  of  Worcester  (29697)  W.  Fletcher 

S.  Campbell  Claret  Scarlet  Velvet  (16916)  A.  Cruickshank 

S.  Campbell  Barbara  Unrivalled  (13926)  A.  Cruickshank 

SECRET  LIGHT  =123053  =  ,  sire  Archer's  Hope  =80017  =  ,  dam  Sally's  Secret  2nd  =92126  =  ,  by  the  Florentine 
=  59637  =  ,  g.  dam  Sally's  Secret  by  Royal  Prince  (imp.)  =36062  =  . 

GRAND  CHAMPION  (120527)  sire,  Champion  of  Scotland  (111261),  dam  Golden  Wreath  17th  by  Willie  Campbell 
(104406),  g.  dam  Brier  Bud  by  Spion  Kop  (90207). 

MARCH  STORM  (109323),  sire  Danesfield  Storm  King  (94827),  dam  Mistletoe  18th  by  Scottish  Archer  (59893)  s  dam 
Missie  118th  by  William  of  Orange  (50694). 

Newton  Claret  3rd  is  a  show  heifer  from  cow  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Gee  at  $4,000. 

Male  ROSEWOOD  FOLLOWER  =149949  = 

Red,  calved  Ottawa  1st,  1920,  bred  by  G.  W.  McLaughlin  &  Son,  Oshawa,  Ont. 
Bred  by  Dam  Sire  Bred  by 

Bruiach  Champion  (imp.)  =  115582  =  •  T.  Robertson 

J.  Ferguson  Rosewood  93rd  Hean  Lavender  Star  (125977)  Lord  Merthyr 

J.  Ferguson  Rosewood  92nd  Hean  Commodore  (125973)  Hon.  H.  C.  Lewis 

j!  Ferguson  Rosewood  91st  Collynie  Regal  Lavender  (114770)  W.  Duthie 

j.  Ferguson  Rosewood  90th  Diamond  Fvyie  (94881)  J.  Ferguson 

J.  Ferguson  Rosewood  84th  Royal  Sovereign  (93280)  W.  &  J.  Peterkin 

W.  D.  Morrison  Rosewood  81st  Golden  Prince  (91868)  R.  Copland 

W.  D.  Morrison  Rosewood  77th  Early  Morning  (76598)  W.  Duthie 

J.  Bruce  Rosewood  76th  Waverley  (68072)  A.  Strachan 

J.  Bruce  Rosewood  54th  Cap-a-pie  (58591)  J.  Bruce 

J.  Bruce  Rosewood  23rd  Dk.  of  Edinburgh  (51114)  J.  Bruce 

j!  Bruce  Rosewood  13th  Privy  Seal  (60268)  A.  Cruickshank 

J.  Bruce  Rosewood  9th  Mario  (60017)  W.  S.  Marr 

J.  Bruce  Rosewood  6th  Lord  of  the  Isles  (40218)  A.  Cruickshank 

J.  Bruce  Rosewood  5th  Grand  Forth  (24074)  A.  Cruickshank 

J.  Bruce  Rosewood  2nd  Moonshade  (18419)  A.  Cruickshank 

BRUIACH  CHAMPION  (imp.)  =115582  =  ,  sire  Gartly  Lansdowne  (131137),  dam  Marchioness  11th  (imp  )  =131033  = 
by  Princely  Favorite  (112873),  g.  dam  Marchioness  9th  by  Village  Rambler  (100992 j. 

HEAN  LAVENDER  STAR  (125977),  sire  Morning  Star  (109463),  dam  Lavender  Thyme  19th  by  Prince  of  the  Mint 
(109728),  g.  dam  Lavender  Thyme  18th  by  Golden  Hero  (91857). 

HEAN  COMMODORE  (125973),  sire  Augusta's  Star  (113994),  dam  Clipper  Cowslip  by  Cowslip  King  (105146)  <r  dam 
Clipper  Eva  by  Evander  (95106).  * 

If  present  prices  are  not  as  high,  it  is  all  the  more  reason  why  you  should  buy  foundation  cattle  now.  Every 
animal  in  this  sale  is  a  gilt-edged  breeding  proposition — with  this  view  they  were  selected.   For  catalogues  address 

W.  A  DRYDEN,  BROOKLIN,  Ont.  Auctioneers— C.  M.  Jones,  L.  E.  Franklin,  R.  T.  Amos. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Overhanging  Trees. 

There  are  large  oak  trees  along  one  of 
my  line  fences.  Some  of  them  are  on  the 
line  and  some  are  just  over  the  fence 
on  my  neighbor's  side.  The  limbs  are 
so  long  that  they  spoil  my  crop  for  about 
15  feet  out  in  the  field.  Can  I  cut  the 
limbs  off  so  that  I  can  run  my  binder 
under? 

2.  Who  would  the  limbs  belong  to 
if  cut  off?  W.  M. 

Ontario. 
Ans.— 1.  Yes. 

2.  We  think  that  you  would  be  legally 
entitled  to  them.  C.  J. 

Shavings  for  Bedding. 

How  do  shavings  compare  with  straw 
for  bedding?  Would  shavings  be  satis- 
factory to  use  and  then  be  applied  as  a 
top  dressing  in  a  young  orchard? 

G.  C. 

Ans. — Shavings  are  used  a  good  deal 
for  bedding  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  straw.  They  soak  up  the  liquid 
manure  and  keep  the  cattle  clean,  but 
they  do  not  add  the  fertility  to  the  soil 
which  straw  does,  and  they  are  slower  in 
decaying.  They  should  make  a  very  good 
top  dressing,  but  we  would  prefer  a  top 
dressing  of  strawy  manure. 

Feed  for  Calf. 

1.  What  is  a  fair  average  weight  for 
a  calf  3}/2  months  old  that  has  been 
sucking  the  cow?    Also  at  one  year  old. 

2.  What  is  a  good  ration  for  a  calf 
four  months  old? 

3.  When  does  the  market  for  red 
clover  and  timothy  generally  open? 

W.  H.  L. 
Ans. — 1.  The  weight  varies  a  good 
deal,  depending  on  the  thriftiness  of  the 
calf.  Around  350  lbs.  would  be  a  good 
weight.  At  a  year  old  the  calf  might 
weigh  800  or  900  lbs. 

2.  Equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  rolled 
oats,  bran  and  cornmeal,  with  15  per 
cent,  of  oil  cake,  makes  a  very  good 
ration.  The  calf  should  have  good 
legume  hay  and  be  given  roots  and  silage. 

3.  The  market  is  open  for  red  clover 
and  timothy  any  time  during  the  winter. 
Buyers  are  already  advertising  for  seed. 

Tuberculosis  in  Fowl. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been 
having  trouble  with  my  hens.  They 
do  well  and  look  well  for  a  while  and  then 
gradually  get  poor  and  weak  and  finally 
die.  Last  winter  I  fed  plenty  of  hot 
bran  and  a  condition  powder,  but  lost 
several  hens  through  the  past  summer. 
Is  this  a  poultry  disease?  Would  it  be 
caused  by  the  birds  being  in  an  under- 
ground stable?  How  can  one  feed  to 
prevent  the  trouble?  T.  S. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  indicate  that 
your  birds  are  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 
Feed  alone  will  not  overcome  this.  All 
sick  birds  should  be  isolated  from  the 
main  flock.  Thoroughly  disinfect  the 
pens  and  runs  and  if  possible  house  the 
birds  in  a  well-lighted,  well-ventilated, 
dry  building,  free  from  drafts,  and  feed 
on  good  grain,  green  feed,  a  certain 
amount  of  milk  or  meat  feed,  and  when- 
ever a  bird  appears  to  be  ailing  remove  it 
from  the  main  flock.  If  the  birds  are 
affected  with  tuberculosis  a  post-mortem 
examination  will  reveal  the  liver  to  be 
covered  with  white,  cheesy  spots. 

Breach  of  Warranty. 

I  bought  three  pure-bred  Jersey  cows 
from  a  big  breeder  which  he  guaranteed 
right  every  way.  These  cows  cost  me 
$2,000  in  cash.  One  cow  died  three 
months  after  I  bought  her  with  T.  B. 
another  one  died  10  months  after  I  got 
her  and  the  third  one  when  tested  reacted. 
This  disease  went  through  my  whole 
herd  which  I  had  before.  How  much  of 
the  two  thousand  can  I  collect?  I 
had  a  man  with  me  when  I  bought  the 
cattle  and  he  heard  him  say  he  would 
settle  for  these  cattle  if  they  were  not 
right.  Now  he  will  not  settle  for  them. 
How  would  you  go  about  to  collect  it? 
Ontario.  J-  P- 

Ans. — Your  proper  action  would  be 
for  damages  for  breach  of  warranty 
and  you  should  instruct  a  solicitor  to 
make  the  collection  for  you,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  issue  a  writ  claiming  such 
damages.  C.  J. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


Impressions  of  Old 
Country  Herds 
and  Flocks. 

Continued  from  page  127. 
approximately  $605  at  the  normal  rate 
of  exchange.  This  is  the  highest  ser- 
vice fee  ever  paid  for  the  service  of 
any  sire  of  any  breed,  but  even  at  that 
figure  Dunure  Footprint  serves  more 
mares  than  any  horse  living  or  dead. 
Tenant  farmers  and  wealthy  land  owners 
alike  send  their  best  mares  to  be  bred  to 
the  same  horse  year  after  year.  This, 
no  doubt,  has  played  an  important  part 
in  Dunure  Footprint's  unequalled  record 
as  a  sire.  All  that  one  can  say  is  that 
this  is  a  wonderfully  well-balanced  draft 
horse  and  the  greatest  sire  of  the  age. 

Auchenflower,  foaled  in  1901,  is  a  bay 
with  white  face,  white  feet  and  legs,  and 
stands  17  hands  high.  This  big,  thick, 
20-year-old,  well-proportioned  drafter  is 
another  example  of  the  usefulness  of  this 
long-lived  Scottish  breed.  His  sire,  Mont- 
rave  Mac,  died  in  1920  at  the  advanced 
age  of  27  years. 

The  leading  stallion  at  James  Kil- 
patrick's  Craigie  Mains  Farm  near 
Kilmarnock  is  Craigie  Litigant,  also  by 
Baron  O'Buchlyvie.  On  the  same  farm 
one  can  see  Craigie  Litigant's  dam,  the 
17-year-old  Favorite  Queen  by  Royal 
Favorite.  Unfortunately  Favorite  Queen 
has  had  but  one  foal  since  Craigie  Litigant 
— it  was  to  the  service  of  Bonnie  Buchlyvie 
but  died  of  naval  ill.  Craigie  Litigant 
was  foaled  in  1915,  is  a  dark  bay  or  brown 
bay  with  three  white  feet  and  legs,  the 
left  fore  foot  and  leg  being  black.  He 
is  a  bold,  upstanding  horse  measuring 
17J^  hands,  but  would  be  faulted  .by 
some  for  lacking  in  thickness  and  muscling 
of  arm  and  gaskin.  Craigie  Litigant 
is  the  second  most  popular  breeding 
horse  in  Scotland,  standing  at  35  guineas 
at  service  and  35  guineas  when  mare 
proves  to  be  in  foal — a  total  of  a  little 
over  $350. 

It  was  a  disappointment  not  to  see 
Bonnie  Buchlyvie,  but  he  had  not  yet 
returned  from  the  breeding  season  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  to  Craigie  Mains. 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  follows  the  plan  of  leasing 
the  majority  of  his  stallions  for  the 
breeding  season.  On  this  farm  I  saw 
Dunure  Independence,  the  highest-priced 
horse  at  Mr.  Dunlop's  1920  sale;  Craigie 
Optic,  one  of  Craigie  Litigant's  first  foals; 
Montreathmount,  Craigie  Alacrity, 
Craigie  Excelsior,  Craigie  Excellence, 
Craigie  Elect  and  Craigie  Aristrocrat. 

One  of  the  attractions  on  Mr.  Kerr's 
Harviestoun  Farm  at  Dollar  was  the  19- 
year-old  mare  Ambrosine,  with  a  record 
of  13  living  foals,  the  last  a  1921  horse 
colt  by  Dunure  Footprint.  Ambrosine  is 
chiefly  known  on  this  side  of  the  water 
as  the  dam  of  the  imported  Harviestoun 
Baroness,  the  dam  of  Fairholm  Footprint. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  there  are 
more  good  draft  geldings  with  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  common  sort  on  the 
streets  of  Glasgow  than  in  any  other  city. 
This  is  true  of  the  rural  districts  as  well 
for  one  will  find  good  big  geldings  or 
brood  mares  doing  the  work  on  the  ma- 
jority of  farms.  After  noting  the  type 
of  Clydesdales  that  carry  off  most  of  the 
prize  money  at  the  leading  Scotch  shows, 
one  is  inclined  to  feel  that  on  the  whole 
the  Scotch  breeders  are  over-emphasizing 
the  question  of  quality.  The  draft 
geldings  of  the  country  would  perhaps 
not  meet  the  extreme  show-ring  require- 
ments, but  certainly  are  modelled  after 
the  right  pattern  to  give  continued  service 
in  the  collar. 

.  Breeders  of  Herefords  on  this  con- 
tinent have  surpassed  the  Old  Land  in 
the  development  of  a  compact,  early- 
maturing  type  of  beef  animal.  English 
breeders  maintain  that  we  have  pushed 
the  early-maturing  type  to  the  extreme 
and  should  draw  more  heavily  on  their 
herds  to  counteract  this  difficulty.  To 
those  familiar  with  the  development  of 
the  lard  breeds  of  hogs  in  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  is  possible 
through  time  to  go  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  first  a  type  too  small  to  be 
either  prolific  or  profitable,  and  then  a 
type  so  large  as  to  be  decidedly  coarse. 
As  yet,  however,  the  Hereford  breeders 
of  this  continent  have  not  erred  on  the 


side  of  the  compact,  easy-feeding  type. 
So  long  as  a  proper  balance  is  maintained 
it  will  not  only  be  unnecessary  to  go 
to  the  extreme  expense  of  importing  new 
blood  from  the  Old  Land,  but  such  a 
move  would,  in  most  cases,  counteract 
much  of  the  progress  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  breed  during  the  last  few 
years. 

A  visit  to  the  Dalmeny,  Ballindalloch, 
Harviestown  and  Doonholm  Aberdeen- 
Angus  herds  is  sufficient  to  impress  one 
with  the  high  standards  maintained  by 
these  breeders  of  international  fame. 
On  each  farm  one  would  find  females  of 
excellent  breeding  and  type,  though 
there  as  here,  the  one  big  problem  is  to 
secure  a  sire  suitable  to  mate  to  a  real 
good  breeding  herd  of  cows.  To  say  that 
ouf  leading  herds  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  best  in  Scotland  may  seem  to 
some  an  idle  boast,  but  it  is  not  very 
wide  of  the  mark.  I  would  say  that  the 
average  run  of  pure-bred  Angus  in 
Scotland  are  superior  to  the  average  of 
this  continent,  but  the  pick  of  Scotland 
as  represented  at  the  last  Highland  Show 
would  have  to  be  at  their  best  to  hold 
their  own  at  the  Chicago  International. 

The  most  noted  Shorthorn  herd  in 
Scotland  is  perhaps  that  of  Wm.  Duthie, 
of  Collynie,  Tarves,  Aberdeenshire.  J. 
Dean  Willis,  of  Bapton  Manor,  Codford 
St.  Mary,  Wiltshire,  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  leading  English  breeder. 
Among  other  herds  visited  besides  the 
two  mentioned,  were  James  Durno's 
Uppermill  Farm  at  Tarves,  Aberdeen- 
shire, the  Earl  of  Roseberry's  Dalmeny 
Farm  at  Edinburgh,  and  several  other 
breeding  establishments  of  lesser  note. 
Again  it  was  plain  to  see  that  the  average 
of  the  Old  Country  herds  were  superior 
to  the  average  of  this  country.  Further- 
more, it  is  just  possible  that  the  best 
herd  on  this  continent  would  not  quite 
measure  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best 
in  the  Old  Land.  We  will  grant  that  to 
be  the  case  though  the  difference  would 
not  be  as  great  as  some  imagine.  As  the 
acid  test  is  the  show-ring,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  see  how  many  of  the  High- 
land winners  would  be  purchased  with 
assurance  of  later  heading  their  re- 
spective classes  in  the  leading  show  of  this 
continent. 

In  conclusion  we  will  say  that,  based 
on  the  quality  of  the  live  stock  to  be 
found  on  the  markets,  on  the  farms, 
in  the  fields,  and  on  the  busy  city  streets, 
England  and  Scotland  are  producing  a 
better  average  grade  of  live  stock  than 
either  Canada  or  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  our  breeders  have  not  been 
able  to  equal  the  success  of  the  Old 
Country  shepherds  in  the  development 
of  the  mutton  breeds  of  sheep.  In  com- 
paring the  best  herds  of  pure-bred  beef 
cattle  in  the  different  countries,  how- 
ever, there  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
type  or  quality  of  the  Shorthorn  or 
Aberdeen-Angus,  while  this  continent 
can  boast  of  a  superior  type  of  Hereford. 
We  can  very  well  profit  by  the  example 
of  the  British  farmers  in  improving  the 
average  type  and  quality  of  our  live  stock. 


Hog  Awards  at  the  Winter 
Fair. 

In  the  report  of  the  Guelph  Winter 
Fair  the  awards  in  Yorkshires,  Berkshires 
and  Tamworths  were  inadvertently  omit- 
ted, owing  to  the  copy  having  become 
misplaced.  Failure  to  publish  these 
awards  at  the  time  the  report  was  given 
was  not  meant  in  any  way  as  a  slight 
on  the  breeders  of  th  se  classes  of  hogs. 
At  this  late  date  we  are  giving  the  awards, 
which  may  be  of  assistance  to  breeders 
having  breeding  stock  to  sell,  or  those 
wishing  to  purchase. 

Yorkshires — Exhibitors:  G.  W.  Miners, 
Exeter;  J.  K.  Featherston,  Streetsville; 
J.  Lerch  &  Sons,  Preston;  J.  E.  Brethour 
&  Nephews,  Burford;  Henry  Capes, 
Wyoming;  A.  Stevenson,  Listowel;  W.  J. 
Tinning,  St.  Paul. 

Awards — Boar,  under  six  months:  1 
and  3,  Miners;  2,  Lerch;  4  and  5,  Brethour. 
Sow,  under  fifteen  months:  1  and  2, 
Miners;  3  and  4,  Brethour;  5  and  6, 
Featherston;  7,  Stevenson.  Sow,  six 
months  and  under  nine:  1  and  2,  Brethour: 
3,  5  and  6,  Featherston;  4,  Lerch;  7  and  8, 


Shorthorn,   Hereford,  Aberdeen- Angus 
40  HEAD  MALES  AND  FEMALES 

Lambton  County  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association 

6th  Annual  Sale 

Petrolia,  February  9th,  1922 

SHORTHORN— such    families   as    Graceful,     Mina,     Crimson  Flower, 

Kilbean  Beauty,  Cecila,  Lustre,  Village  Girl. 
HEREFORD— Fairfax,  Bon  Brae  and  Ingleside. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS— Males,  sired  by  Meadowdale  Albert  of  Fraleigh 
herd,  Forest.      Dam,  of  Lynden  Lodge  breeding. 
LINCOLN  EWES— Six  choice  Lincoln  Ewes. 

All  animals   have  been   approved   by   the  Live  Stock    Branch   of  the 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture. 
For  catalogue  apply  to;— 

W.  P.  MACDONALD,  Sec,    Petrolia,  Ont. 


THORNHAM  IMPORTED  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

HERD  SIRES — Mil! hills  Comet  (Imp)  Maxwalton  Manager 
Seventy  Head— Thirty-Five  Imported  Breeding  Cows. 

Place  a  son  of  one  of  one  of  one  these  great  sires  at  the  head  of 
your  herd.  We  have  at  present  a  number  by  each  sire,  and  we  would 
like  to  show  them  to  every  Canadian  Shorthorn  breeder  who  ap- 

 preciates  good  cattle.  The  prices  are  not  high.  Select  one  now  and 

Thomham    Regent  first  prize  and  8et  your  choice. 

J.  J.  ELLIOTT,  Guelph,  Ontario 


Jr.  calf  at  Guelph,  one  of  the 
first  "get"  of  Millhill's  Comet, 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

IMPORTED  AND  CANADIAN-BRED 

We  are  now  offering  at  greatly  reduced  prices  a  number  of  imported  heifers  of  good  Scotch 
families,  all  safely  bred  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  great  imported  herd  sires.  Also  have 
a  number  of  choice  Canadian-bred  heifers  priced  to  sell — these,  too,  are  bred  to  our  own 
herd  sires.  Our  present  sales  list  in  bulls  is  made  up  mostly  of  imported-in-dam  calves. 
They,  too,  are  priced  to  sell 

J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT 

Burlington  Station  and  Phone  FREEMAN,  ONTARIO 

CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  (December  15,  1921)  the  best 
lot  of  young  bulls  we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.    "No  business  no  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontario 


SrntrVi  ^rinrrririrn  Yparlinff«—We  have  at  Present  more  sood  10,  12  and  14-month- 
OCOlCn  Ononnorn  I  edriingS*  oId  buns  on  hand  than  we  have  ever  had  at  one  time  on  the 
farm.    One  is  an  imported-in-dam  Campbell-Jealousy;  one  a  Bruce  Augusta;  two  others  are  by  Secret 
Light,  and  several  choice  calves  are  by  the  former  herd  sire,  "Lochiel."    Write  for  particulars. 
Brooklin  G.  T.  R.,  Myrtle  C.  P.  R.  W.  D.  DYER,  COLUMBUS,  ONT. 


Grandsons  of  Right  Sort  Imp. 


-We  have  at  present  four  young  Shorthorn  bulls  just  old 
enough  for  light  service,  and  sired  by  Classy  Sort,  one  of 
the  best  breeding  sons  of  the  great  Right  Sort  (imp.).    One  calf  is  an  Orange  Blossom,  one  a  Lavinia 
one  a  Jilt  and  one  a  Duchess  of  Glocester — a  choice  lot  of  youngsters.    Write  us  also  for  f«males. 
Burlington  Sta.  2H  miles.  R.  M.  MITCHELL,  FREEMAN,  ONT. 

Beach  Ridge  Scotch  Shorthornsl^ryng:If  ®n^£7d££53! 

bred  heifers,  good  individuals  and  well  forward  in  calf,  write  about  these.  The  families  are  of  the  best, 
and  these  as  well  as  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  offering,  are  priced  to  sell.    We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

R-  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 

BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  calves  by 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  ten  and  twelve-month  calves. 

JOHN  MILLER,  JR.,  Ashburn,  Ont. 

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ontario— SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

We  are  making  a  special  offer  of  a  massive,  low-set.  thick  bodied,  big  quartered  three-year-old  herd 
bull,- that  has  proven  an  unusually  good  sire.  We  guarantee  this  bull  right  in  every  way.  Write,  or 
come  and  see  him.    Exeter  Station,  G.  T.  R. 

^r>rttrrt  ^Virki"t-V»rki»nc — Imported  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  breeding 
OllUl  uiuilld  herd  is  made  up  0f  imported  Scotch-bred  families.    The  individu- 
ality, the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.    Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd  sire,  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERI NGTON,  Hensall,  Ont 

—Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion   Ivanhoe   122760,  and   his  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdeni  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prince 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females'.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton,  C.P.R.    Palgrave.  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 

-To  our  already  strong  stud,  which    includes  Carbrook  Buchlyvie, 
we     have    added     a     new     importation.      In     this   later  ad- 
dition are  Dunure  Purpose,  a  Glasgow  Premium  winner  in  1917,  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dumin 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us,  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 

BRANDON  BROS.,  Forest,  Ont. 

GREEN   GROVE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =123326  =  ,  which  is  a  full  brother  to  Gainford  Madge  the  grand 
champion  female  of  Toronto.  1920,  besides  the  get  of  Master  Marquis  are  a  number  of  young  things  by 
Gainford  Marquis,  Millhill's  Comet  and  Maxwalton  Manager  2nd,  among  which  are  some  real  herd 
headers:  also  females  of  different  ages  of  the  most  noted  Scotch  families,  and  all  priced  verv  reasonable 
GEO.  D.  FLETCHER  Erin  Station  C.P.R.  and  Phone  L  -D.  Erin,  Ont.,  R.  R.  l 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


Imported  Clydesdales 
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HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Two  choice  young  bulls  sired  by  our  37-lb.  sire,  Pontiac  Jessie's  Butter 
Baron  37291. 

No..  1    Born  February  1921— Dam,  Segis  Alice  41171,  record  25.40,  milk  526 
— 2nd  dam  23.22 — the  two  nearest  dams  average  31.50.    Price  $225. 

No.  2   Born  January  1921 — Dam,  Center  View  Segis  Pet,  41169,  record  22 
lbs.,  a  sister  to  Riverdale  Rose  35.34.    Price  $200. 

These  bulls  are  light  in  color  and  are  ready  for  service. 
For  particulars  write 

M.  McDOWELL,    Woodstock  Shipping  Station. 

OXFORD  CENTRE,  ONTARIO. 


Orchard  Leigh  Holsteins 

Bull  No.  1 — Born  December  23rd,  1920 — a  good  individual  more  black  than  white.  His  dam  as  a 
jr.  2-yr.-old  made  l">.5.r>  lbs.  butter  and  335  lbs.  milk  in  7  days,  and  her  dam  at  3  yrs.  old  made  25.81 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  in  R.O.P.  gave  19,175  lbs.  milk  in  1  year.  Bull  No.  2 — Born  April  4th,  1921 
— a  real  show  calf  mostly  white — his  dam  made  26.70  lbs.  butter  and  G61  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  In  R.O.P. 
milk  20,236  lbs.  and  S60  lbs.  butter  in  1  year.  She  is  from  the  same  sire  as  Bella  Pontiac  world's  record 
cow.  Both  Bulls  sired  by  our  herd  sire.  Madam  Pauline's  Sir  Abbekerk,  whose  4  nearest  dams 
average  over  33  lbs.  butter  and  709  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  If  you  want  a  good  herd 
sire,  combining  individuality  and  production  write  us;  or  better  still  come  and  inspect 
our  offering. 

JAMES  G.  CURRIE  &  SONS,         Ingersoll,  Ontario 

(Electric  car  stops  at  farm.) 

Three  Thirty -pound  Show  Calves 

HAMILTON  HOUSE  HOLSTEINS* 

If  you  want  a  30-lb.  bull  that  is  a  show  bull  as  well,  write  us  regarding  these 
three  referred  to.  Quality  and  pedigree  considered,  we  guarantee  you  cannot 
duplicate  the  price  anywhere  on  the  continent.  We  also  have  lower  record 
bulls,  priced  accordingly,  and  just  at  present  could  spare  a  few  females. 


D.  B.  TRACY 


COBOURG,  ONT. 


Annandale  $1,000  Holstein  Sires 

The  sons  of  PRINCE  COLANTHUS  ABBEKERK  have  without  doubt  each  been  worth 
$1,000  or  more  to  every  Oxford  County  breeder  who  has  used  one.  The  get  of  no  other  sire 
shows  greater  individuality,  and  few  show  greater  production.  For  depth,  size  and  confor- 
mation use  a  son  of  Prince  Colanthus  Abbekerk.  We  have  several  ready  for  service,  and 
five  others  from  6  to  9  months  of  age.  To  breed  outstand  show  cattle  each  are  worth  a 
thousand,  but  we  are  pricing  them  all  below  $150.    Act  quickly — get  in  now. 

W.  PROUSE,  Annandale  Farm,  TILLSONBURG,  ONT. 

VIMY  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

The  Home  of 

The  World's  Record 


BELLA  PONTIAC 

Offers  for  sale:  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  and  a  few 
bullTcalves.    Come  and  see  me  if  you  are  looking  for  Hol- 
g  steins— bulls  or  females. 
5g     THOS.  A.  BARRON.  Cockshutt  Road,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Record  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

April  show  calf — dam,  Belle  Tinsen  Posch,  30.02  lbs.  of  butter,  591  lbs.  milk  in  7  days; 
122.56  lbs.  butter,  2,387  lbs.  milk  in  30  days.  Sire — a  son  of  Baroness  Madoline,  34.49 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  and  over  1,120  lbs.  in  one  year.  Another  splendid  youngster,  born 
May  8,  from  Rosebud  Queen  De  Kol,  29.10  lbs.  of  butter.  619  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  Still 
another  calf  is  a  son  of  26.43-lb.  cow,  4-year-old,  and  one  other  is  from  a  23.44-lb.  cow. 
These  calves  are  priced  low  considering  quality,  and  we  can  also  spare  a  number  of  young 
cows  and  heifers. 

ROBERT  ALLINGHAM         R.  R.  No.  2,  Sarnia,  Ont. 

gj  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

 WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

RIVERSIDE  HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE— Choice  young  bulls  from  6  to  10  months  old.  One  whose  two  nearest  dams  average 
over  35  lbs.  in  7  days.  Females  all  ages.  Secure  your  next  herd  sire  from  the  herd  where  three  of 
the  yearly  R.  O.  P.  champions  were  bred.  J.  W.  RICHARDSON,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

Evergreen  Farm  Quality  Holsteins 

— Our  aim  since  we  began  breeding  Holsteins  has  been  to  develop  a  producing  herd  of 
"Quality"  cattle.  Records  of  the  show-ring  and  those  for  official  production  show  that  no 
herd  of  the  breed  has  been  more  successful.  If  you  require  type,  backed  by  production, 
we  would  very  much  appreciate  your  enquiry.  A.  E.  HULET,  Norwich,  Ontario. 

Pairmnnt  Hnlcrainc — Present  offering:  Bulls  ready  for  service,  good  straight  individuals;  all 
A  alllliuill  l  lUlolCIllo  from  tested  dams  and  sired  by  Dutchland  Pontiac  Colantha.  whose  dam 
and  sire's  dam  each  made  a  yearly  world's  record.  Priced  to  sell.  Write,  or  better  come  and  take 
your  choice. 

Sebringville  or  Stratford  Stations.  P.  S.  ARBOGAST,  R.  2,  Mitchell ,_On t .  

C\n\7f*r\(*r*  Daii-v  Parmc  Hrtlcf*»inc— (Herd  under  Federal  Accredited  Herd 
V^lOVeriea  L»airy  rarmS  riOISieinSSystem.     Special  offering:    One  choice 

bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.    Visitors  welcome. 

Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  buying  elsewhere. 

 FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1,  Collingwood,  Ont. 

SILVER  STREAM  HOLSTEINS 

Special  offering — Four  choice  bulls  fit  for  service  from  dams  with  20,000-lb.  records,  and  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Baroness  Madoline,  a  34-lb.  cow  with  1,122  lbs.  butter  in  1  year.  For  fuller  particulars 
and  price,  write,  or  better,  come  and  see  them.  JACOB  MOCK  &  SON,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

~SUNNYBROOK  FARM  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

If  you  want  a  young  bull  priced  moderately  write  us  about  a  28-Ib.  calf  which  we  have  ready  for 
1  ight  service.  He  is  got  by  by  a  32-lb.  son  of  Avon  Pontiac  Echo.  Also  have  a  limited  number  of  females. 


SUNNYBROOK  FARMS 


Phone  Toronto,  Adelaide  3900 


Eglinton,  Ont. 


LtecfhfrdVf  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

and  have  at  all  times  for  sale  high-class  stock  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Special  offering:  Ready- 
for-servire  bull  and  12  heifers  of  breeding  age. 

Bell  Phone  fi  R.  «  C.  V.  ROBBINS.  Wellandport.  Ont. 

?Q  IK  Hrtlcf  ain  Rull- A  March  calf  from  a  29-lb.  cow  with  100  lbs.  milk  a  day.  The  dam  has 
CV-IU.  1IUIMC11I  L»U1I  two  30-lb.  full  sisters.    We  have  two  others,  one  bor.n  in  April  from  a 

27-lb  3-year  old,  and  the  other  12  months  old. 

 J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.R.  5,  Guelph,  Ont. 

20,000  lbs.— Holstein  Bulls— 20,000  lbs.  fr^eri^uo^ 

of  Cherry  Grove  Meta  Faforit,  (Milk  1  yr.  24.6S7  lbs.,  Butter  1.016  lbs.)  and  from  dams  with 
records  up  to  20,734  lbs.  milk  and  947  lbs.  butter  %  fat  3.65.  For  price,  extended  pedigree  and 
full  particulars,  write      R.  HONEY  &  SONS,    Dartford,  Ontario. 


Tinning.  Sow,  under  six  months:  1,  2,  3 
and  4,  Brethour;  5  and  6,  Featherston; 
7,  Lerch.  Three  pigs  of  one  litter:  1, 
Brethour;  2,  Featherston;  3,  Lerch;  4, 
Stevenson;  5,  Miners.  Barrow,  under 
six  months :  1 ,  Lerch ;  2  and  4,  Featherston ; 

3,  Brethour.    Champion  sow:  Miners. 
Berkshires — Exhibitors:  E.    Brien  & 

Son,  Ridgetown;  R.  R.  Rudd  &  Son, 
Guelph;  W.  W.  Brownridge,  Georgetown; 
Shuttleworth  Bros.,  Michigan;  G.  L. 
Smith,  Meadowvale;  P.  J.  McEwen, 
Wyoming;  G.  A.  Dewar,  Wyoming;  Wm. 
Boynton,  Dollar;  J.  S.  Cowan,  Atwood. 

Awards — Boar,  under  six  months:  1, 
McEwen;     2,   Brownridge;    3,  Cowan; 

4,  Rudd;  5,  Brien;  6,  Smith;  7, 
Boynton.     Sow,  under  fifteen  months: 

1,  2  and  7,  Brownridge;  3  and  6,  Brien; 

4,  Cowan;  5,  Shuttleworth.  Sow,  six 
months  and  under  nine:  1,  2,  3  and  4, 
McEwen;  5  and  6,  Brownridge;  7,  Smith. 
Sow,  under  six  months:  1  and  5,  Brien; 

2,  McEwen;  3  and  4,  Brownridge;  6, 
Rudd;  7,  Dewar.  Three  pigs  of  one 
litter:  1  and  3,  McEwen;  2,  5  and  6. 
Brownridge;  4,  Brien;  7,  Dewar.  Barrow, 
under  six  months:  1  and  2,  Brownridge; 
3  and  4,  McEwen;  5,  Brien.  Champion 
sow:  McEwen. 

Tamworths — Exhibitors:  D.  Douglas  & 
Sons,  Mitchell;  C.  B.  Boynton,  Dollar; 

5.  Dolson  &  Son,  Norval;  W.  J.  Alexander, 
Georgetown. 

Awards — Boar,  under  six  months: 
1  and  3,  Douglas;  3,  Dolson;  4  and  5, 
Boynton.    Sow,   under  fifteen  months: 

1,  Dolson;  2,  3,  4  and  5,  Douglas;  6, 
Boynton.  Sow,  six  months  and  under 
nine:  1,  2,  3  and  4,  Douglas;  5  and  6, 
Boynton.  Sow,  under  six  months:  1, 
and  2,  Dolson;  3,  4,  5,  6,  Douglas.  Three 
pigs  of  one  litter:  1,  Dolson  2  and  3, 
Douglas;  4,  Alexander;  5,  Boynton. 
Barrow,  under  six  months:  1,  Dolson; 

2,  4  and  5,  Douglas;  3,  Boynton;  6, 
Alexander.    Champion  sow:  Dolson. 


Toronto  Shorthorn  Sale. 

The  Combination  Sale  of  Scotch 
Shorthorns  to  be  held  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  in  Toronto,  during  the  week 
of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  promises  to  bring 
into  the  public  sale  ring  one  of  the 
most  representative  offerings  of  well- 
bred  cattle  that  Ontario  will  see  this 
season.  As  a  full  list  of  the  consignors 
was  published  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  a  recent  issue,  most  of  our  readers 
are  already  familiar  with  the  herds  that 
are  to  be  represented.  In  all,  there  are 
42  females,  all  of  which  are  of  breeding 
age,  and  almost  20  of  this  number  will 
be  selling  with  calves  by  their  side.  The 
number  of  bulls  listed  is  18,  and  among 
these  are  several  outstanding  show 
calves,  which  were  out  on  the  show  circuit 
this  past  season.  There  are  also  two 
imported  bulls  which  were  brought  out 
in  the  importations  of  1919  and  1920, 
and  have  since  been  used  in  the  herds 
from  which  they  are  listed.  As  a  great 
many  of  our  readers  are  at  present  looking 
for  a  new  sire,  mention  here  of  several 
of  these  bulls  which  are  selling  will, 
no  doubt,  be  of  interest.  Edgecote 
White  Lion  (imp.)  and  White  Chief, 
(imp.)  are  the  oldest  two  listed;  the  former 
being  a  six-year-old  sire  got  by  the 
3,000  gn.  sire  and  show  bull,  Earl  of 
Kingston;  while  his  dam,  Collyne  Princess, 
15th  wasaDuthie-bred  Princess  Royal, got 
by  Golden  Primrose,  which  was  used  for 
some  time  in  Mr.  Duthie's  herd,  and  later 
sold  to  go  to  the  Argentine.  White  Chief 
the  other  imported  sire,  is  get  by  Edgecote 
Clarion,  a  Royal  ihow  winner,  and  has 
for  dam,  a  Durno-bred  Broadhooks  cow, 
which  was  got  by  Collyne  Chief,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  breeding  bulls  ever  bred 
at  Collyne.  Each  of  the^e  imported  bulls 
has  been  used  quite  extensively  by  Mr. 
Russell,  and  they  sell  fully  guaranteed. 
The  remaining  bulls  which  make  up  the 
balance  of  the  offering  are  all  twelve  to 
eighteen-months  bulls,  among  which  is 
a  January,  1921  Cruickshank  Dairy-Maid 
calf  got  by  Gainford  Supreme,  one  of  the 
best  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis;  a  red 
10-months  Rosemary,  imported-in-dam 
calf,  got  by  MacBeth;  and  still  another  is 
a  red  October  1920  bull  sired  by  Bruiach 
Champion,  (imp).  This  calf  is  probably 
the  most  intensely  bred  Bruce  Rosewood 
calf  which  has  come  into  the  Canadian 
sale  ring  for  some  time,  and  his  in- 
dividuality is  representative£of  the  bull 
offering  throughout.  As  regards  the 
females,  about  half  the  number  selling  are 
imported  and  as  has  already  been  stated 
about  twenty  of  the  number  are  cows  that 
will  have  calves  by  their  side  in  the  sale 


ring.  With  such  a  large  numher  selling 
we  have  not  sufficient  space  to  make  even 
an  attempt  at  individual  mention,  but 
after  inspecting  the  majority  of  them 
recently,  we  would  like  to  make  it  quite 
plain  that  this  section  of  the  offering  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  good 
breeder  who  is  in  a  position  to  buy  or 
eve  i  in  a  position  to  appreciate  good 
Shorthorns.  Referring  to  the  individual 
consignments,  it  should  be  noted  that 
five  of  the  females  that  Mr.  McLaughlin 
is  selling  are  all  well  along  in  calf,  to  the 
service  of  Dandy  Broadhooks,  (imp).  As 
his  name  implies,' this  bull  is  a  straight 
bred  Broadhooks,  and  aside  from  winning 
the  Reserve  Championship  at  the  Belfast 
show,  as  a  calf,  he  also  came  into  pro- 
minence on  this  side  of  the  line  when  he 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  McLaughlin 
in  a  Chicago  sale  ring  at  $7,500,  which 
is  one  of  the  highest  figures  ever  paid 
for  a  Shorthorn  calf  by  a  Canadian 
breeder.  With  six  head  listed,  Mr. 
Gardhouse  has  five  females,  and  one  bull. 
Four  of  the  females  are  bred  to  Gainford 
Avon,  a  prize-winning  son  of  Gainford 
Marquis  (imp.)  and  the  other  female  is 
due  on  April  13th  to  Balcairn  Laddie, 
(imp.).  We  might  also  add  that  among 
Mr.  Gardhouse's  entries  is  the  six-year-old 
imported  cow,  Lady  Violet  2nd,  and  also 
the  22-months  Mary  Ann  of  Lancaster 
heifer,  Lena  (imp.).  Kerr  and  Davidson 
have  nine  entries  in  all,  seven  of  which  are 
females,  and  with  two  exceptions,  all 
were  bred  in  their  own  herd.  With  two 
exceptions  also,  their  entries  are  all  sired 
by  Royal  Scot,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  son  of  the  good  breeding  bull,  Mount 
Royal  (imp.).  The  majority  of  Dryden  & 
Miller's  entries  in  females  are  young 
imported  cows,  and  seven  of  the  nine 
will  have  calves  by  their  side  in  the  sale 
ring.  Those  that  have  been  re-bred 
are  mostly  all  bred  to  the  Archer's  Hope 
grandson,  Secret  Sort,  by  Secret  Light. 
With  three  exceptions,  Mr.  McGee's 
entries  are  females,  and  among  these  will 
be  found  three  daughters  of  Gainford  Su- 
preme ;  one  heifer  by  Secret  Light,  and  one 
by  Pride  of  Escanna.  Of  the  fifteen  entries 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Russell,  ten  are  young 

COLOR  YOUR  BUTTER 


"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream,  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you  top  prices.  "Dande- 
lion Butter  Color"  costs  nothing,  because 
each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of  weight  to 
butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents 
at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely  veget- 
able, harmless,  meets  all  food  laws.  Used 
for  50  years  by  all  large  creameries. 
Doesn't  color  buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
 — Advt. 

CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guaran- 
tee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 

Ridgedale  Stock  Farm 

Wouldn't  you  like  a  young  bull  to 
lead  your  herd,  sired  by  a  grandson 
of  May  Echo  Sylvia?  He  is  a  show 
bull,  and  priced  to  suit  the  •  times. 
Herd  under  Dominion  supervision. 

R.  W.  WALKER  &  SON 
No  4  Port   Perry,  Ont. 

Elderslie  Holsteins 

Only  one  bull  left 

A  nine-months'  show  calf,  from  a  heifer  which 
made  14,900  lbs.  of  milk  at  21  months  of  age.  His 
sire  is  Rauwerd  Echo  Pontiac,  a  grandson  of  Can- 
ada's first  29,000-lb.  cow.  This  calf  is  priced 
to  sell. 

ARCHIE  MUIR  COURTICE,  ONT. 

(Formerly  of  Scarboro.    Oshawa  Station) 

LI.|.i„:„  n.illo  of  serviceable  age,  whose 
nOlStein  DU1IS  sire  is  Dy  brother  of  World's 
Record  50-lb.  7-day  butter  cow.    Also  calves. 
SUNNYS1DE  STOCK  FARMS 

Stanstead  ::  Quebec 
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A-U-C-T-I-O-N-E-E-R 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN  for 
YOUR  PURE-BRED  SALES 

(All  Breeds) 
"HE  KNOWS  THE  BREEDERS" 
Licensed  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Address: 
L  E.  Franklin,  c/o  Farmer's  Advocate,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Pntric  QQth  of  Hood  FBr<™  94502— World's 
1  Uglo  JUlli  Champion  Sire,  all  breeds,  sire 
of  34  daughters  each  making  over  600  lbs.  fat,  750 
lbs.  butter;  World's  Champion  Jersey  Sire,  sire 
of  93  R.O.M.  cows;  Champion  A.  J.  C.  C.  Gold 
Medal  Sire,  ten  daughters  average  14,902  lbs. 
milk,  849  lbs.  fat-,  sire  of  Sophie's  Cretesia  Cham- 
pion of  Province  of  Quebec;  sire  of  22  producing 
sons,  four  of  which  have  sired  State  Class  Cham- 
pions. _  Sons  and  grandsons  of  this  World's  Cham- 
pion sire  for  sale.  If  interested,  please  write 
whether  you  wish  bull  calf  or  a  bull  ready  for  ser- 
vice. Description,  price  and  four-generation  pedi- 
gree on  request. 

Hood  Farm,  Inc.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Vnr  SqIo — Jersey  Bull  —  Brampton  Bright 
1  W  Odie  Sultan  (9445)  'four  years  old).  Sired 
by  Sultannie  Raleigh,  a  grand  champion  at  To- 
ronto and  New  Westminster,  and  a  champion  at 
London.  Son  of  Eminent's  Raleigh  (sire  of  50 
tested  daughters)  and  Eminent's  Lady  Sultanne, 
both  sired  by  Eminent,  the  $10,000  sire  of  85 
tested  daughters,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Imp. 
Golden  Fern's  Lad.  B.  B.  Sultan's  dam:  Bramp- 
ton Bright  Patricia  is  a  daughter  of  \  iolae  Bright 
Prince,  sire  of  over  30  R.O.P.  cows. 
Hazelburn  Farm,  R.  R.  2,  Aurora,  Ontario 


breeding  cows  and  heifers,  and  with  three 
exceptions  all  these  are  imported.  Five 
have  calves  at  foot,  two  others  are  near 
calving  and  three  are  unbred  heifers. 
Among  the  latter,  is  the  twelve-months 
heifer,  Flower  Girl, got  by  Matchless  Dale, 
and  winner  of  the  junior  calf  class  and  also 
grand  championship  female  at  the  recent 
Guelph  show.  The  bulls  in  Mr.  Russell's 
consignment  have  already  been  referred 
to.  From  this  short  summary  of  the 
various  lots  listed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
breeders  making  up  this  sale,  have  not 
only  drawn  heavily  from  the  best  their 
herds  afford,  but  have  also  chosen  breed- 
ing females  that  can  in  every  way  be 
fully  guaranteed.  The  catalogues,  we 
understand,  have  been  ready  for  mailing 
for  some  days  now,  and  breeders  who  have 
not  already  received  them  should  either 
write  or  wire  for  one,  at  once.  All  re- 
quests should  be  addressed  to  W.  A. 
Dryden,  Maple  Shade  Farm,  Brooklin, 
Ont. 


The  Isaacs  Shorthorn  Sale. 

An  important  sale  of  imported  Scotch 
Shorthorn  Cattle  is  advertised  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  to  take  place  at  the  farm 
of  Mr.  George  Isaacs,  at  Markham,  Ont., 


"BRAMPTON  JERSEYS" 

Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited, 
^^^^■■IBH  either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON  ::  Brampton,  Ontario 

"CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD" 


The  Sophie  Tormentor  Bull,  J%T°  of  Pro^cct 

r  ,  '  120  Jerseys  at  Prospect  Fan 


-12094 — ,  is  the  leading  sire  of  the 
Farms.  His  dam  has  a  2-year-old  record 
of  10,027.1  lbs.  milk  and  525  lbs.  fat,  and  a  3-year-old  record  of  11,988  lbs.  milk  and  571  lbs.  fat.  His 
sire's  dam  and  two  grandams  have  an  average  R.O.M.  record  of  14,261  lbs.  milk  and  966  lbs.  butter 
(85%  fat).  We  offer  for  sale  sons  of  this  bull,  whose  dams  are  excellent  cows  with  R.O.P.  tests.  These 
bulls  are  bred  for  production  first,  but  have  also  straight  top  lines  and  extra  deep  bodies.  They  are 
the  kind  the  average  farmer  needs  to  produce  a  herd  of  cows  that  will  bring  in  large  monthly  cheques 
and  make  dairy  farming  pleasant  and  profitable.  Better  buy  one  of  these  young  bulls  now.  We  also 
offer  for  sale  a  few  first-class,  unregistered  cows  due  to  calve  soon.  We  can  recommend  these  cows 
for  family  cows,  being  big,  rich  milkers;  easily  milked,  quiet  and  gentle.  Buy  a  Jersey  cow  now,  and 
learn  what  first  quality  milk  really  is. 

R.  &  A.  H.  BAIRD,  R.R.  1,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

PICKERING  FARMS,  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada 

HeTd  headed  by  Buttercup's  Butter  Lad.  He  sold  for  $3,200  at  the  National  Jersey  Auction  Sale 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  U.S.A.,  when  eight  months  old.  His  sire,  Flora's  Queen's  Raleigh,  is  known 
as  the  "wonder  sire."  For  the  last  three  years  hi9  get  have  been  undefeated  on  the  American  Show 
Circuit.  His  dam,  Raleigh's  Eminent  Buttercup,  holds  the  world's  milk  records  up  to  60  days. 
She  gave  85.9  lbs.  milk  in  24  hours  under  official  test,  and  averaged  83  lbs.  for  one  week.  She  was 
also  a  champion  in  the  show-ring.  For  combined  type  and  production  she  is  considered  by  many  the 
greatest  cow  the  Jersey  breed  has  yet  produced. 

R.  J.  FLEMING,  92  King  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Woodview  Farm 

JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
Jno.  Pringle,  Prop.' 


Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 

The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers, 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references. 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseys^^^a- 

pion  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921;  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars. 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 


Bellmont  Farm  Jersey  Special 


We  can  sell  you  more  individuality  and  breeding  for 
your  money  than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
for  years.  Just  a  few  of  our  specials —  a  15-month  bull  from  almost  a  7000-lb.  2-year-old;  a  13-months 
son  of  a  cow  with  over  8000-lbs.  in  8  months;  a  14-months  calf  from  our  best  winning  show  cow  and 
another  11-months  calf  from  a  sister  of  a  Thrater  cup-winning  imported  cow.  Write  at  once  about  these 
calves  as  well  as  our  offering  in  females     Papple  Bros.  (Stop  27  Hamilton  Radial)  R.R.  No;  1  Ont. 

DON  HERD  OF  PRODUCING  JERSEYS 

Kerns  Bright  Blanche,  3rd  at  the  National  at  St.  Paul,  is  from  the  same  dam  as  one  of  the  three  young 
bulls  we  are  offering.  All  three  calves  are  show  bulls,  and  we  are  pricing  them  right.  We  are  also 
pricing  a  few  bred  heifers.  D.  DUNCAN  &  SON,  Todmorden,  Ontario. 

Glenhurst  AyrshireS~Headed  by  Mansfield  Maines  Sir  Douglas  Hague  No.  16163  Imp., 

'  '  have  been  noted  for  their  depth  and  size,  good  teats  and  smoothness  of  con- 

:  ormation.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  combination  of  size,  type  and  production — plus  high  butter-fat — 
write  me  or  visit  the  farm.    Males  and  females  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

JAMES  BENN1NG:  Summertown  Sta.,  Q.T.R  ;  WilUamstown,  CP  R.    Bell  Telephone  78-2  Cornwall 

AVONSYDE  AYRSHIRES 

Herd  headed  by  Ardgoward  Nova  Scotia  (imp.).  Present  offering:  two  young 
bulls — one  a  son  of  a  11,614-lb.  two-year-old,  and  the  other  a  son  of  a  14,689-lb.  cow 
testing  nearly  4%.  The  two  nearest  dams  of  the  latter  average  17,047  lbs.  of  milk 
and  671  lbs.  of  fat  for  the  year.  G.  Pearson  &  Song,  Waterdown,  Ont. 

"HICiHI  AND"  AYRSHIRFR-A   herd  of  50   head  of  large,  deep-bodied 
iiUtlLrtnL/      ft  1  RonirvEO  heavy-milking  cows,  with  well-balanced  udders 
and  large  teats.    All  with  R.  O.  P.  records  completed  or  now  on  test.    Three  good  bulls  now  ready 
for  service.    Write  for  extended  pedigrees. 

  HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Ayer's  Cliff,  Que. 


NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  and  SHORTHORNS 

f<vT=?Uwik  831(5 — 2  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  sired  by  Primrose  Duke 
107542;  females,  all  ages,  roan  and  reds.  20  sows  from  3  mos.  to  10  mos.  old — some  are  bred  for  March 
and  April  farrowing.    Prices  right.  Long  Distance  Phone. 

A.  A.  COLWILL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  all  ages.    English,  Canadian  and  American  strains. 
r   i    cmixu   o    »       r-  Can  suPP'y  Pairs  not  akin- 

G^L.  SMITH,  Sanford  Farm  MEADOWY  ALE,  ONTARIO 


on  Wednesday,  February  15th.  The 
offering,  although  not  large,  brings  into 
the  public  sale  ring,  ten  imported  cows, 
all  of  which  have  calves  at  foot,  and  the 
majority  of  which  are  again  well  forward  in 
service  to  imported  sires.  As  the  majority 
of  breeding  cows  are  listed  in  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  this  issue,  individual 
mention  here  is  quite  unnecessary  but  if 
we  were  offering  any  comment  here  we 
would  say  that  as  a  breeding  herd,  these 
females  average  high  and  their  worth 
to  the  breeders  of  Canada  will  be  ap- 
preciated on  Sale  Day.  The  calves  which 
will  be  selling  with  their  dams  will 
furnish  further  evidence  as  to  the  value  of 
the  offering,  and  among  these  youngsters 
are  to  be  found  several  that  are 
promising  material  for  the  next  season's 
shows.  There  are  only  three  bulls  of 
serviceable  age  offered,  and  one  of  these, 
a  ten-months  roan  calf  from  Sittyton 
Rose  2nd  (imp.)  and  got  by  Dale  Gladiator 
(imp.)  is  one  of  the  best  calves  to  come  in 
to  an  Ontario  sale  ring,  so  far  this  year. 
The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  farm  adjoining 
the  town  of  Markham,  and  while  the 
numbers  selling  are  somewhat  limited, 
breeders  should  not  overlook  this  sale 
if  they  are  in  a  position  to  use  a  number  of 
imported  breeding  females.  Catalogues 
listing  the  offering  in  full  will  be  sent  on 
request.  Address:  George  Isaacs,  Mark- 
ham, Ont. 


Mercroft  Farms  Holsteins. 

R.  J.  Mercur,  Mercroft  Farms,  Dor- 
val,  Que.,  writes  as  follows: 

"While  we  are  in  the  business  of  raising 
pure-bred  Holstein-Friesian  cattle,  and 
like  everyone  else  have  surplus  stock 
to  sell  from  time  to  time,  we  have  been 
making  a  conscientious  effort  to  improve 
the  yearly  production  characteristics 
of  the  breed  in  Canada.  Further,  while 
we  recognize  fully  that  the  existing  Hol- 
stein-Friesian herds  in  Canada  are  of 
high  standard,  we  have  felt  that  there 
was  not  enough  new  blood  being  imported 
into  Canada  to  keep  the  existing  standard 
up  indefinitely. 

On  that  account  we  imported  early 
in  the  year  1918,  our  present  senior  herd 
sire,  Rag  Apple  Pietertje  Pontiac,  having 
selected  him,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
breeding  back  to  such  noted  ancestors 
as  Pontiac  Korndyke,  Colantha  Johanna 
Lad,  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  King  Segis, 
and  other  noted  ancestors,  but  on  account 
of  his  dam  being  a  high  annual  pro- 
duction cow  that  had  always  been  handled 
normally  and  whose  offspring  had  not 
been  deteriorated  and  weakened  by  the 
abnormal  forcing  on  short  time  tests, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  so  much  of  the 
progeny  of  high,  short  time  ,  ecord  dams. 

We  now  have  a  remarkably  fine  herd 
of  young  heifers  bred  from  this  sire. 
As  an  experiment  and  in  order  to  prove  as 
soon  as  possible  the  producing  qualities 
indicated  by  the  conformation  of  all  the 
daughters  of  Rag  Apple  Pietertje  Pontiac, 
we  bred  the  least  promising  one  of  these 
at  the  age  of  14  months  so  as  not  to 
injuriously  affect  the  more  promising 
ones  by  being  bred  too  early. 

The  young  heifer  in  question,  Mercroft 
K.  T.  Burlington  freshened  on  December 
1st,  at  the  age  of  23  months,  has  been 
handled  normally  without  any  excessive 
feeding  since  that  time  and  is  now  produc- 
ing a  little  over  62  lbs.  per  day,  with  high 
butter  fat  tests,  and  her  milk  production 
has  been  increasing  daily  since  she 
freshened.  We  think  this  performance 
of  a  senior  yearling  justifies  our  conclusion 
noted  above. 


INVERUGIE  TAMWORTHS 

Raise  the  kind  of  bacon  England  wants.    Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow;  big  type  boars, 
lccire  u.nn™  „  ages;  pairs  not  akin;  100  to  choose  from. 

LESLIE  HADDEN,  Box  264  Sunderland,  Ontario 


Browndale  Bulls. 

James  Douglas,  of  Caledonia,  writes 
that  he  has  only  five  sons  of  Browndale 
left,  and  that  they  are  all  good  ones. 
They  are  out  of  Jilt,  Bruce-Mayflower, 
Miss  Ramsden  and  Pride  dams.  "We 
consider  the  latter  as  good  a  bull  as  we 
ever  got  from  Browndale.  His  grandam 
was  imported.  Then  we  have  one  bull 
calf,  making  up  the  five.  They  are  all 
good  ones  and  in  good  flesh.  We  are 
consigning  to  the  Caledonia  sale  a  Lady 
Fanny  cow  with  a  bull  calf  at  foot,  and 
bred  again  to  the  junior  champion  at 
Toronto  in  1920,  also  a  real  good,  useful 
red  Strathallan  heifer  rising  two-years-old, 
and  bred  to  the  same  sire.  These  are 
good  females  in  good  breeding  condition. 
We  are-  pricing  the  Browndale  bulls 
reasonably.  They  are  worth  seeing  by 
anyone  in  need  of  a  good  bull," 


FEEDS 

Linseed  Oil  Cake  Meal,  Cotton  Seed  Meal, 
Gluten  Feed  Distillers'  Dried  Grains,  Sugar 
Beet  Pulp.  Feeding  Cane  Molasses,  (in 
bbls.).  Hominy  Feed  Shorts,  Bran,  Dairy 
and  Hog  Feeds,  Feed  Corn,  Feed  Oats, 
Poultry  Feeds,  First  and  Second  cutting 
Alfalfa.  Mixed  and  Timothy  Hay,  Straw, 
also  Condensed  Buttermilk,  and  Powdered 
Milk. 

ASK  FOR  PRICES 
CAR  LOTS  OR  LESS 

SEEDS 

We  are  buyers  of  Goose  and  Marquis 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Peas,  Spring  Rye, 
Buckwheat,  Red,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  Sweet 
Clover   Seed,  Potatoes  etc. 

Sample  Envelopes  Supplied  on  Request. 

KELLEY  FEED  &  SEED  CO., 
780  Dovercourt  Rd.    TORONTO,  ONT 


MEADOW  BROOK 

YORKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  offering  of  boars  fit  for 
service,  young  sows  bred;  also  some 
nice  boars  three  months  old.  Prices 
reasonable.    Write  your  wants  to 

G.  W.  MINERS,  R.R.  No.  3,  Exeter,  Ontario 
Phone  32-9  Kirkton 

FEATHERSTON'S^rksSiTeI 

SEE  US  AT  THE  SHOWS 

Our  home  bred  sow 
herd  will  please  you 
and  the  pigs  we  are 
offering  from  these  are 
of  the  type  you  will 
titfo  like.  We  have  still  a 
*  few  bred  sows,  a  few 
young  boars  and  quite  a  number  of  litters — and  all 
priced  to  sell 

J.  K.  FEATHERSTON,  Streetsville,  .Ont. 

IMPROVED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Leading  herd  at  Toronto  1921,  headed  with  the 
champion  Jack's  Orion,  Nellie  the  2nd  the  940-lb. 
sow,  Joe  Orion  and  Walt  Top  Col.  A  few  spring 
and  summer  boars  at  $35.00  to  $40.00  apiece,  fall 
boar  pigs  $15.00  to  $20.00,fa)I  sow  pigs  $20.00  each: 
and  a  number  of  first  class  spring  sows  to  farrow  in 
the  spring.  Bear  in  mind  I  have  the  herd  that  won 
the  principal  prizes  at  Toronto — the  real  bacon  type. 
F.  O.  W.  HILLER,         Thamesville,  Ontario 

English  Large  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
or  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female. 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Lynnore  Stock  Farm,  Brantford. 

F.  W.  Cockshutt 

Vineyard  Yorkshires 

I  have  at  present  a  limited  number  of  bred 
sows.  Several  were  winners  at  Toronto  and 
London — They  are  of  my  own  breeding,  and 
priced  right.  Also  have  a  couple  of  choice  litters 
and  several  young  boars. 

Arthur  Welstead,  St.  Catherines,  Ontario. 
Yorkshires  for  Sale 

Grasmere  Yerkshires — I  have  some  splendid  young 
boars  and  a  few  sows  for  sale  (Cinderella  strain). 

F.  M.  CHAPMAN,  R.R.  No.  1,  Pickering  Ont. 


-SPECIAL- 

Shropshire  Ewes  to  lamb  in  March 
or  later.  Bred  to  an  Imported 
Buttar  Ram.  These  are  choice 
young  Ewes  of  the  best  Shrop- 
shire type  and  breeding.  Will 
be  priced  to  sell  as  we  need 
room  for  the  coming  lambs. 
Complete  satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS 

Queenston,         -  Ontario 


LABELS 

Live-stock  Labels 
for  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  Manufac- 
tured by  the 
Ketch  urn  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Ltd.,  Box 
501  A.  Ottawa.  Ont.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

OXFORD   DOWN  EWES 

We  have  a  few  good  ewes  due  last  of  March 
in   lamb  to  our  monster  Stock   Ram  at  very 
reasonable  prices.       JOHN  M.  ROSS 
Oxford  County,  EMBRO.  ONT. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
Are  you  earning  any  money  of 
your  own?  This  is  a  good  time  to 
begin,  and  you  can  do  it  by  securing 
New  Subscribers  to  THE  FARMER'S 
ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE. 
Write  us  to-day  and  we  will  tell  you 
how. 
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Accurate  seeding  pays 

Seed  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money.  Save 
both  by  planting  with  Planet  Jr.  seeders.  Planet  Jrs. 
sow  regularly,  rapidly  and  accurately  in  hills  or  drills 
at  proper  depths  in  even,  narrow  lines.  A  Planet  Jr. 
leaves  no  gaps — wastes  no  seed.  Every  Planet  Jr. 
has  an  adjustable  index  with  the  names  of  the  princi- 
pal seeds,  enabling  the  user  quickly  to  change  the 
feed  to  sow  the  different  varieties. 

Planet  Jr.  sows  so  evenly  and  straight,  it  makes  close  cul- 
tivation of  standing  crops  quicker  and  safer. 

All  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  are  scientifi- 
cally constructed  on  proved,  practical  lines.  Write  for  the 
complete  Planet  Jr.  catalog,  showing  seeders,  wheel  hoes,  horse 
hoes,  riding  cultivators,  etc.,  also  name  of  nearest  agency. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  8b 

5th  &  Glenwood  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Single  Wheel  Hoe  and  Plow.  An 

economical,  easy-working  and  serviceable  implement  for  large  gardens.  Does  most 
of  the  garden  work  from  planting  to  cultivating  right  through  the  season.  Built  to 
last  a  lifetime. 
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m        MILTON  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  LTD. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  MILTON,  ONTARIO 

&  BBS 


"Quality  and  Service" 

—better  than  ever 

MILTON  BRICK 

is  recognized  throughout  Canada  as  the  standard  of  quality.  Why  ex- 
periment when  purchasing  for  your  new  house? 

We  carry  a  stock  of  Pressed  and  Rug  Brick  for  winter  delivery. 
Samples  on  application. 


i 
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Northern  Ontario 

The  Great  Clay  Belt  of  Northern  Ontario  lies  one  degree  south  of  Winnipeg, 
and  contains  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  fit  for  mixed  farming,  which  may 
be  had  by  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50 
cents  an  acre.  Here,  right  at  the  door  of  Old  Ontario,  a  home  awaits  you. 
For  free  information  write: 
HON.    MANNING  DOHERTY  H.  A.  MACDONELL 


Minister  of  Agriculture 


Parliament    Buildings,  TORONTO 


Director  of  Colonization 


SUBSCRIBERS. — SEND  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND 
HOME  MAGAZINE,  and  we  will  extend  your  own  subscription  ONE  YEAR  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 
THE  NEW,  REDUCED  RATES  ARE 
One  Year,  $1.50  Two  Years.  82.50  Tkree  Years.  $3.00. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LTD.  London.  Ontario. 


Our  School  Department 


The  Cow  Being  Tried  by  Jury. 


Keeping  the  Milk  Clean. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  the 
cows  are  stabled  .it  is  sometimes  more  or 
less  difficult  to  keep  the  milk  as  clean  as 
it  should  be  during  the  milking  operation. 
As  milk  is  a  human  food  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  of  high  quality  and  be  kept 
clean.  This  necessitates  care  during 
milking,  and  also  care  of  the  milk  utensils. 
It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  dust  that 
will  get  into  the  milk  from  the  atmosphere 
and  from  the  animals'  body.  Some  idea 
as  to  the  amount  can  be  gathered  by 
straining  a  pint  of  milk  through  filter 
paper.  This  collects  the  sediment,  and 
we  are  afraid  that  in  some  herds  there 
would  be  a  good  deal  shown  on  the  filter 
paper.  Some  breeds  of  cattle  give  richer 
milk  than  others,  and  then  some  in- 
dividuals in  the  breed  produce  richer 
milk  than  their  stablemates.  Some  idea 
as  to  the  quality  can  be  gathered  by 
noting  the  amount  of  cream  which  rises 
to  the  top  of  a  bottle  or  pan  of  milk,  but 
the  Babcock  test  is  the  only  sure  way  of 
determining  the  exact  percentage  of 
butter-fat  in  a  sample.  It  would  be  very 
nice  to  have  a  small  Babcock  tester 
in  every  school  section,  so  that  milk 
from  the  cows  in  the  different  herds  in 
the  section  could  be  tested  regularly,  and 
then  the  cow's  that  were  only  giving  a 
small  quantity  of  low-testing  milk  should 
be  disposed  of  to  the  butcher  and  better 
attention  given  to  the  better  cows. 
What  better  work  could  the  boys  and 
girls  do  than  to  look  after  the  weighing 
of  the  milk  at  certain  intervals  and  then 
take  samples  and  have  them  tested  for 
butter-fat  content?  Then,  taking  the 
percentage  of  butter-fat  the  amount  of 
butter  which  should  be  secured  from  a 
certain  quantity  of  milk  could  be  figured 
out,  and  in  this  way  the  returns  from 
each  cow  could  be  ascertained.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  weigh  the  milk  every  day 
in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  cow  is 
producing.  If  it  s  weighed  two  days  in 
each  month  and  then  figured  out  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  days  in  the  month, 
a  person  will  come  fairly  close  to  the 
production.  Of  course,  weighing  every 
milking  is  better;  not  only  is  it  more 
accurate  but  it  gives  a  person  an  op- 
portunity to  see  what  difference  in  pro- 
duc'  ion  is  brought  about  by  various 
methods,  feed  and  care.  It  will  likely  be 
found  that  some  cows  will  respond  to 
increased  feed,  while  others  will  show- 
very  little  increase.  These  are  all 
problems  which  the  boys  and  girls  at- 
tending school  should  be  interested  in, 
and  they  can  be  made  a  valuable  part 
of  their  regular  school  training.  The 
Babcock  test  is  not  difficult  to  operate, 
but  if  there  is  none  in  the  section,  samples 
of  milk  could  be  taken  and  given  to  the 
agricultural  representative  in  the  county 
to  test  and  report  upon.  However,  there 
are  dairymen  in  a  great  many  sections 
who  have  these  testers,  and  they  might 
be  induced  to  show  the  pupils  how  to 
operate  them  or  make  tests  for  the  boys 
and  girls. 

It'  is  very  important  that  the  milk 
pails,  cream  separator,  etc.,  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean.  After  being  carefully 
washed  they  should  be  scalded.  The  use 
of  cloths  for  washing  is  to  be  condemned. 
A  brush  is  much  to  be  preferred,  and  after 
once  using  it  we  doubt  if  anyone  would 
be  willing  to  do  without  it  when  washing 
the  dairy  utensils.  There  are  few 
products  which  absorb  odors  or  taints  liite 


warm  milk,  and  then  milk  is  a  mediunv 
in  which  bacteria  develop  very  rapidly. 
Sufficient  milk  may  be  left  in  the  creases 
of  a  poorly  washed  pail  to  start  the 
growth  of  bacteria,  which  will  cause- 
bitterness  or  ropiness  in  the  milk. 

Then,  too,  the  person  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  feeding  the  calves,  which 
very  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  boy 
attending  school,  should  see  that  the  call 
pails  are  kept  clean  and  the  milk  fed  at 
a  uniform  temperature.  The  cause  of  a 
good  deal  of  indigestion  and  unthrifti- 
ness  in  pail-fed  calves  can  be  traced  to 
dirty  pails  and  to  the  milk  being  fed  ai 
different  temperatures.  The  calf  pail- 
should  be  scalded  out  just  the  same  as 
the  milk  pails. 


Selecting  the  Seed  Grain. 

It  is  very  important  that  seed  grain  be 
selected  early  in  the  season  and  more 
particularly  this  year,  owing  to  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  grain  being  of  rather 
poor  quality.  There  is  danger  this  year 
that  unless  a  good  sample  is  secured  the 
germinaiim  test  m  y  be  low.  An  in- 
teresting study  could  be  made  of  different 
samples  of  thi  various  grains  and  seeds; 
for  instance,  samples  of  the  home  grain 
could  be  brought  to  the  school  and 
selections  made.  The  different  grades 
could  then  be  tested  for  germination, 
in  order  to  see  which  sample  shows  thi- 
greatest  vitality.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  schools  are  too  cold  in  Februarv 
to  carry  on  any  germination  tests,  but  the 
pupils  could  take  the  samples  home  put 
them  between  two  sheets  of  blotting 
paper  and  keep  them  moist  and  warm 
for  a  few  da  s.  It  will  no  be  Ion  before 
small  sprouts  will  show  if  there  is  any 
vitality  in  the  germ.  If  a  hundred  seeds 
or  grains  are  tested  the  percentage 
germination  can  be  wor  ei  out.  II 
ninety  or  more  seeds  erminate  it  will 
show  strong  germination  and  it  would 
be  safe  to  sow  the  usual  quantity,  but  it 
only  seventy-five  kernels  germinate  out 
of  the  hundred,  then  it  wduI  J  be  necessary 
to  sow  a  quarter  more  grain  per  acre  than 
usual  in  crder  to  get  the  usual  stand. 
If  it  is  much  less  t  an  seventy-five  per 
cent,  germination  it  is  advisable  to  secure 
a  better  sample  s  mewhere  el  e  for  seeding 
The  boys  and  girls  should  find  it  interest- 
ing making  comparisons  in  the  germina- 
tion of  the  grain  in  their  respective  home 
granaries.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
grain  for  seed  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  screened.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
be  a  little  careless  about  preparing  the 
seed  grain.  An  interesting  demonstration 
might  be  held  this  year  to  show  the 
importance  of  proper  cleaning.  For  in- 
stance, a  hundred  kernels  might  be  taken 
from  the  grain  before  it  is  cleaned, 
another  hundred  kernels  from  the  sample 
which  has  been  put  through  the  fanning 
mill  once  and  then  another  hundred 
kernels  from  a  sample  which  has  gone 
through  the  mill  twice.  The  germination 
test  could  be  made  to  determine  what  per- 
centage of  blank  or  weak  kernels  are 
screened  out.  In  order  to  have  a  good 
stand  in  the  field,  good  quality  seed  must 
be  sown.  As  there  is  likely  to  be  a  lot' 
of  light  kernels,  especially  in  the  oats, 
it  is  important  that  the  seed  grain  be 
gotten  ready  early  in  the  season.  _  If 
left  until  near  spring  it  is  just  possible 
that  so  many  of  the  oats  will  be  blown  over 
or  screened  out  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  left  for  seeding. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A  few  extra  whippletrces  or  an  evener  or  two  might 
come  in  useful  during  the  rush  season. 


The  farm  water  supply  is  becoming  a  serious  problem. 
Even  now  farmers  in  some  districts  are  drawing  water 
for  miles  or  driving  their  live  stock  to  it. 


There  is  a  fund  of  information  and  many  good 
suggestions  in  the  reports  of  meetings  and  conventions 
which  are  featured  at  this  season  of  the  vear. 


When  feeding  the  sheep  this  winter,  don't  forget 
that  you  will  want  to  sell  the  wool  next  summer.  Chaff 
and  straw  will  lower  the  grade  and  discount  its  value. 


Whatever  sum  the  Provincial  Legislature  sees  fit 
to  appropriate  for  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of 
spontaneous  combustion  and  barn  fires  will  be  money 
wisely  spent.  Barn  fires  are  alarmingly  common  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  each  year  and  it  is  time  steps 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  enormous  loss. 


The  growers  of  seed  corn  must  realize  the  responsi- 
bility that  rests  upon  them  when  they  visualize  Canada's 
corn  crop  and  what  it  means  to  the  industry.  On  the 
other  hand  farmers  should ,  in  their  own  interest,  purchase 
only  the  best  seed.  This  will,  reward  the  care- 
ful growers  and  ensure  a  good  supply  of  well  selected, 
viable  seed  corn. 


There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  home 
conveniences  and  step-saving  devices.  Farm  homes 
should  not  be  without  conveniences  that  conduce  to 
health  and  comfort.  W'e  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  relating  to  the  installation  of  a  water  system, 
septics  tanks  or  any  of  the  conveniences  that  improve 
the  home. 


E.  S.  Archibald,  Director  of  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farms,  recently  stated  that  dairymen  could 
increase  the  yearly  milk  production  per  cow  by  ten  per 
cent,  by  providing  adequate  protection  against  feed 
shortage  during  the  summer.  Farmers  should  plan  to 
have  silage  or  some  special  crop  for  the  cows  during  the 
season  when  ordinary  pastures  are  parched  and  bare. 


Many  fatalities  have  occurred  in  small,  closed-in 
garages,  due  to  the  poisonous  fumes  emitted  from  the 
exhaust  when  the  engine  is  running.  When  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  garage  or  engine  room  contains  a 
sufficient  percentage  of  these  fumes  asphyxiation  results 
before  the  victim  becomes  conscious  of  the  danger. 
Even  small  gas  engines  in  closely  or  uneventilated  rooms 
are  a  source  of  danger. 


Profitable  farming  now  depends  on  larger  yields  per 
acre,  better  live  stock,  and  more  efficient  marketing 
methods.  A  drive  should  be  made  on  transportation 
charges  and  distributing  costs.  The  spread  between 
producer  and  consumer  is  too  great,  and  the  farmer's 
reward  for  services  rendered  absolutely  too  meagre. 
Cultural  problems  can  be  solved  individually.  Economic 
difficulties  require  united  action. 


When  at  the  most  impressionable  age  the  child  is 
spending  a  large  portion  of  its  time  at  school.  Yet  there 
are  ratepayers  who  vote  against  making  needed  improve- 
ments to  the  building  or  grounds,  supplying  necessary 
equipment  for  efficient  work,  or  paying  a  salary  to  secure 
the  best  teacher  available.  There  are  some  people  to 
which  the  dollar  looms  larger  than  the  necessity  of  the 
best  training  possible  for  the  child. 


The  Utility  Value  of  Seed  Corn. 

Noticeable  strides  have  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  standardizing  types  and  varieties  of  corn.  Some  few 
men  have  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  pro- 
duction of  seed  corn;  others  have  attained  considerable 
reputation  as  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  work  along  lines 
of  selection;  but  the  more  work  of  this  kind  that  is  done 
the  more  the  fact  is  impressed  upon  the  live  growers  that 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  along  lines  of  selection, 
germination  .yield  and  a  more  perfect  realization  of  type. 
All  of  this  will  require  the  closest  co-operation  and  the 
most  consistent  effort  if  their  aims  are  to  be  realized. 
The  corn  growers  are  realizing  too,  perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  live  stock  breeders  in  their  exhibition 
work,  that  if  the  type  of  their  varieties  is  to  be  improved 
consistently  over  a  series  of  years,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  annual  corn  show,  they  must  give  the 
closest  attention  to  the  matter  of  selecting  judges.  It 
is  these  men  who  hold  the  most  responsible  positions 
with  regard  to  the  fixing  of  type  and  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  grower  that  the  best  very  judges  be  secured  and 
that  their  services  be  retained  year  after  year  so  far 
as  practicable  in  order  to  fix  type  correctly.  The  Ontario 
Corn  Exhibition  does  not  take  up  a  great  deal  of  space, 
but  in  that  small  space  is  gathered  together  each  year 
the  product  of  many  years'  work  on  the  part  of  scores 
of  men,  in  whose  hands  rests  the  success  or  failure  in 
some  measure  at  least,  of  a  large  part  of  the  corn  crop 
of  Canada.  It  is  from  this  section  of  Canada  that 
practically  all  of  the  home-grown  seed  corn  is  sent 
out  each  year  and  if  the  most  is  to  be  made  out  of  the 
advantages  which  southern  Ontario  possesses  in  this 
respect,  the  growers  who  enjoy  these  advantages  owe  it 
to  every  corn  grower  in  Canada  to  produce  and  sell  the 
most  uniform  and  excellent  sample  of  seed  corn  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  produce.  It  is  certainly  a  satis- 
faction to  believe  that  the  corn  growers  appreciate  this 
responsibility  and  they  arc  givingrncreased  evidence  of  it 
at  each  successive  show. 

It  is  probable  that  with  the  establishment  of  an 
experimental  farm  at  Ridgetown  added  impetus  will  be 
given  to  the  work  of  corn  improvement  and  that  we  may 
expect,  if  anything,  a  more  organized  and  more  con- 
sistent effort  along  this  line.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the  utility  value  of  the 
seed  corn  that  is  produced  because  to  be  of  the  highest 
quality  from  a  practical  standpoint,  that  seed  which  will 
fight  hardest  against  cold,  wet,  backward  weather  and 
still  perform  well  on  the  score  of  yield  per  acre,  is  the 
seed  that  should  be  the  aim  of  every  grower.  After  all 
is  said  and  done,  and  after  the  exhibition  judge  has 
finished  his  work,  the  fact  still  remains  that  straightness 
of  row,  color  of  the  cob,  etc.,  are  of  secondary  importance 
There  is  a  danger  that  if  the  quality  of  grain  is  determined 
altogether  by.  its  status  as  an  exhibition  product,  there 
will  still  be  something  lacking  from  the  standpoint  of 
utility.  Such  qualities  as  actual  germination,  vitality, 
reserve  food  supply  in  the  kernel  and  other  factors, 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  there  is  no  accurate 
method  of  determining  their  presence  except  by  per- 
formance tests  under  field  conditions.  The  corn  growers 
of  Ontario  should  seriously  consider  the  advisability  of 
establishing  some  form  of  record  of  performance  for 
seed  corn  that  is  awarded  the  highest  prizes  at  our 
exhibitions,  so  that  where  there  is  now  some  room  for 
argument  as  to  the  proper  type,  final  conclusions  may  be  ' 
drawn  from  the  utility  value  of  the  best  appearing  corn. 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  some  of  the  prize  corn  from 
Chatham  will  this  year  be  tested  out  at  Ridgetown; 
but  it  is  of  importance  to  have  the  same  seed  tested  out 
in  different  parts  of  Ontario  and  in  this  connection  it 
would  be  well  if  all  of  this  work  were  done  under  one 
supervision,  even  though  some  of  it  be  conducted  at 
different  government  institutions.  The  need  of  this 
emphasizes,  perhaps,  what  the  corn  growers  all  want, 
and  that  is  a  corn  specialist  in  connection  with  the  new 
experimental  farm  at  Ridgetown. 


An  Outlet  For  Live  Stock. 


The  phenomenal  success  achieved  by  Old  Countrv 
breeders  has  been  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  unlimited 
market  they  enjoyed  for  the  product  of  their  herds 
and  flocks.  The  world  was  their  market.  They 
cultivated  that  market.  They  sent  live  stock  to  all 
corners  of  the  earth  and  there  laid  the  foundations  for 
live-stock  industries,  the  growth  of  which  required  more 
and  still  more  fresh  blood  from  that  birthplace  of  the 
breeds.  Under  such  a  stimulus  a  great  industry  was  built 
up  in  Britain,  and  it  had  an  inestimable  influence  on  the 
wealth  produced  by  the  commercial  live  stock  of  the 
Old  Land. 

It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  Canada  if  we  had 
a  sizable  market  for  our  surplus  pure-bred  animals. 
It  is  the  call  from  abroad  that  stimulates  activity  at 
home,  and  without  such  a  call  there  is  a  danger  of  our 
breeders  beginning  to  lag  and  lose  enthusiasm.  Such 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  entire  animal  industry  of  this 
country,  and  the  Government  should  assist  the  bn_;  lers 
to  open  new  trade  channels  and  survey  new  fields. 

Japan  and  South  America  are  buying  extensively  on 
this  continent.  Our  cattle  and  sheep  do  exceptionally 
well  in  those  countries,  and  more  could  be  placed  there 
if  an  effort  were  made  to  advertise  our  goods  and  place 
their  merits,  in  some  way,  before  these  extensive  pur- 
chasers. Frequent  outbreaks  of  disease  in  Britain  have 
retarded  exportation  and  those  lands  which  were  formerly 
heavy  buyers  in  England  and  Scotland  have  turned  to 
this  continent  for  foundation  stock.  This  business  will 
be  divided  between  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the 
size  of  our  share  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  our  efforts 
to  secure  business.  It  has  been  suggested  that  moving 
pictures  of  our  best  herds  and  flocks,  as  well  as  of  in- 
dividuals in  them  and  at  our  fairs,  should  be  prepared 
and  shown  in  those  countries  where  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  tap  new  sources  of  supply.  This  and  other 
steps  might  be  taken  to  drum  up  business,  thus  stimulat- 
ing activity  at  home  and  building  up  the  live-stock 
industry  of  Canada. 


Registration  Certificates 

The  whole  pure-bred  live  stock  enterprise  is  built  up 
on  the  accuracy  and  inviolability  of  registration  cer- 
tificates. They  are  executed  under  oath  and  made  as 
correct  and.  reliable  as  they  can  be  made  by  invoking 
human  honor  and  human  integrity.  It  is  this  degree  of 
sanctity  about  the  document  that  makes  the  registration 
certificate  of  any  value  whatever,  and  without  the 
confidence  engendered  by  making  these  papers  un- 
impeachable in  their  accuracy  the  whole  pure-bred  live- 
stock business  is  reduced  to  a  plane  comparable  to  that 
found  on  the  stock  yards,  where  one  man's  word  is  as 
good  as  another's,  and  where  information  is  seldom  asked 
for  or  given.  In  the  open  markets,  buyers  buy  and 
sellers  sell,  ever  mindful  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade  and 
the  little  deceptions  that  trading  ethics  permit.  There 
the  goods  are  exposed,  the  quality  is  obvious,  the  value 
is  more  or  less  a  constant  factor.  In  the  pure-bred  live  - 
stock mart  the  value  is  baseel,  to  a  large  extent,  on  that 
unseen,  intangible  factor  called  pedigree,  and  here  is 
where  the  registration  certificate  helps  to  determine 
value.  It  does  more  than  that,  it  guides  the  breeder 
in  his  mating  operations  and  herd  or  flock  building. 
Without  it  the  work  of  generations  is  lost;  the  past  is  a 
blank;  the  future  is  uncharted. 

The  falsification  of  records  is  a  criminal  offence  that 
warrants  severe  punishment  in  addition  to  the  member's 
suspension  from  the  breed  association  and  cancellation 
of  all  privileges  of  selling.  Breeding  and  selling  pure- 
bred live  stock  is  a  business  and  no  one  should  engage 
in  it  who  cannot  keep  the  required  information  on  file 
and  submit  it  in  the  proper  form  to  the  Record  Board. 
The  criminal  tardiness  on  the  part  of  some  breeders 
in  supplying  purchasers  with  certificates  and  transfers 
has  been  too  long  overlooked.    This  part  of  the  trans- 
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action  should  be  expeditiously  executed  and  the  buyer 
furnished  with  the  necessary  documents  that  are  as  much 
a  part  of  the  purchase  as  the  animal  itself.  Some  swine 
breeders  have  been  especially  negligent  in  this  regard. 
No  animal  should  be  moved  until  the  vendor  is  certain 
that  registration  can  be  effected  promptly.  Many 
sales  have  been  made  and  inconvenience  caused  by 
papers  not  being  in  proper  condition  and  where  the 
seller  knew  that  considerable  time  would  necessarily 
be  spent  in  establishing  the  accuracy  of  information 
and  getting  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  animal  to 
registration.  This  is  what  destroys  confidence  in  the 
pure-bred  business,  and  we  are  convinced  that  greater 
strides  could  be  made  at  the  present  time  in  improving 
the  live  stock  of  this  country  if  breeders,  as  a  rule,  had 
been  guided  by  a  higher  standard  of  ethics  and  had  taken 
steps  at  once  to  suspend  or  expel  those  who  willfully  or 
deliberately  brought  dishonor  or  reproach  to  the  live 
stock  breeding  fraternity. 


Agriculture  in  Canada  is  in  such  a  position  at  present 
as  to  demand  immediate  attention  from  the  heads  of 
governments.  If  other  branches  of  society  and  other 
industries  continue  to  demand  war  wages,  only  slightly 
reduced,  and  prices  for  commodities  based  on  union 
wages,  then  agriculture  has  a  right  to  ask  for  special 
considerations  that  will  make  farm  products  yield  a 
larger  return.  A  balance  must  be  restored  in  some  way. 
All  inflation  has  been  wrung  and  trampled  out  of  farm 
products.  If  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  applied 
to  labor  and  manufactured  products  as  it  does  to  all 
products  of  the  farm,  there  would  be  no  problem, 
because  there  would  be  balance  and  equity. 


The  "Hard  Times"  Philosopher. 

By  Allan  McDiarmid. 

During  the  whole  course  of  my  life  (which  is  already 
considerably  longer  than  the  average)  I  don't  think 
I  have  ever  known  a  year  in  which  I  didn't  hear  some- 
one complaining  about  the  "hard  times." 

Even  in  1919  and  1920,  when  wages  and  prices 
for  produce  were  at  their  highest,  I  heard  just  about 
as  much  "kicking"  as  I  used  to  away  back  in  1890 
when  farmhands  worked  for  fifty  cents  a  day  and  a 
farmer  on  a  hundred  acres  thought  he  was  doing  well 
if  he  had  an  income  of  five  hundred  dollar  -  a  year. 

The  majority  of  people  find  the  rrad  through  life 


a  pretty  hard  one  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they 
tell  their  troubles  to  whoever  will  listen  to  them,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  little  sympathy.  Anyway,  "hard 
times"  comes  next  to  the  weather  as  a  favorite  topic  of 
conversation  almost  any  day  in  the  year  and,  probably 
has  been  every  year  since  mankind  began  putting  his 
ideas  into  words. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  as  well  admit  that  there  is 
some  ground  for  these  complaints.  Man  certainly 
has  had  a  pretty  tough  time,  judging  by  the  history 
that  he  has  written  of  it  and  handed  down  to  his 
children's  children,  for  their  entertainment  as  well  as 
their  instruction,  I  suppose.  The  history  of  Europe 
for  instance,  during  the  past  two  hundred  years,  is 
just  a  succession  of  wars  followed  by  a  period  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  survivors  to  recover  from  the  disaster. 
An  era  of  laying  waste  and  then  an  era  of  building  up. 
Some  way,  man  has  never  given  himself  a  chance  to 
enjoy  prosperity  for  any  length  of  time  on  this  earth. 
He  must  know  that  it  wouldn't  be  good  for  him  in  the 
present  half-developed  state  of  his  morals.  Judging 
by  the  past,  he  certainly  isn't  going  to  let  himself  be 
happy  if  he  can  help  it. 

The  only  thing  then,  that  remains  for  a  certain 
number  of  us,  is  to  get  what  satisfaction  we  can  out 
of  the  knowledge  that  we  are  really  pretty  favorably 
situated  as  compared  with  a  great  many  of  this  old 
earth's  inhabitants  and  that  we  haven't  very  good 
grounds  for  all  the  fault-finding  we  have  been  doing 
in  the  days  of  the  past. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  talking  to  a  man  who  had 
sold  his  farm  and  taken  a  job  with  a  lumber  company 
in  the  city.  "I  just  want  to  give  you  one  piece  of 
advice,"  he  said  to  me.  "If  you  ever  think  of  doing 
what  1  did, — don't." 

"For  one  thing,"  he  went  on,  "you're  not  likely  to 
be  any  better  off,  in  dollars  and  cents,  than  you  were 
on  the  farm;  the  expense  of  living  in  town  can  make  the 
cost  of  "board  and  lodging"  in  the  country  look  as 
cheap  as  soft  water  and  sunshine.  It's  like  paying 
the  expenses  of  an  election,  keeping  up  a  house  in  town, 
and  trying  to  live  like  one's  neighbors. 

"But  the  principal  reason  I'm  sore  on  myself  for 
leaving  the  farm  is  because  I'm  not  my  own  boss  here. 
I've  lost  my  independence.  On  the  farm  I  did  a  thing 
because  I  had  thought  the  matter  over  and  believed 
that  was  the  right  way  to  do  it.  Now,  someone  else 
does  the  thinking  and  I  do  what  I  am  told  to  do, 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  foolish.  If  you 
ever  change  your  job  don't  trade  it  for  one  where  you 
can't  think  and  act  for  youself.  Money  won't  pay 
you  -what  you'll  lose." 

The  past  year  has  been  a  bad  one  for  a  good  many 
farmers.  There  are  some  of  theni  who  haven't  paid 
their  taxes  yet  and  don't  exactly  know  where  to  find 
the  money  with  which  to  do  it.  But,  taking  one  year 
with  another,  we  have  always  worried  throughthe  tight 
places,  and  it's  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  we  always  will, 
if  we  do  the  best  we  know  how  and  stay  with  the  job. 
I  don't  think  1  ever  knew  a  man  make  a  failure  on 
the  farm  if  he  was  the  kind  that  would  stick  while  there 
was  anj'  chance  left.  It  seems  as  though  that  was  what 
the  business  was  for;  trying  out  men  and  sending  the 
failures  into  the  towns  to  work  under  some  other  man's 
direction. 

Some  may  think  it  superstitious  but  I  have  always 
had  the  feeling  that  'there  is  a  superhuman  force  at 
work  in  this  world  guiding  the  actions  of  men,  in  so 
far  as  that  is  possible.  Man  has  a  will  of  his  own  and, 
apparently,  he  can  have  his  way,  at  dmes,  in  spite  of 
everything.  But  if  he  wants  to  do  what  he  thinks  is 
right  and  has  commonsense  and  perseverance,  I  be- 
lieve he  will  be  helped,  in  some  way,  through  his  great- 
est difficulties.  But  "doing  one's  best"  is  the  condition 
that  has  to  be  fulfilled  before  any  superhuman  agency 
can  be  expected  to  give  us  a  hand.  We  may  depend 
upon  that.  It  might  be  said  that  we  are  in  a  sort  of 
school  in  which  the  problems  we  come  in  contact  with 
must  be  solved  by  ourselves  wherever  it  is  possible. 
But,  when  the  time  comes  that  we  are  finally  and 
definitely  "up  against  it,"  we  may  find  that  there  is 
still  the  chance  of  success,  coming  to  us  in  this  way  that 
we  cannot  explain.  All  we  know  is  that  we  are  helped 
after  we  have  done  everything  we  can  to  help  ourselves. 

There  are  times  when  man's  power  of  thinking  and 
acting  as  he  pleases,  combined  with  his  natural  perver- 
sity, may  knock  out  any  plans  that  a  Higher  Power  may 
have  had  for  his  progress  and  welfare,,  the  proof  of 
which  we  have  in  every  crime  that  is  committed  on  the 
earth.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  feel  sure  that  the  above 
holds  good  and  that  the  only  kind  of  superhuman  help 
we  need  pray  for  or  ever  expect  to  get,  is  what  comes 
after  we  have  done  all  we  can  to  help  ourselves. 

But  to  come  back  to  my  text  which,  I  think,  was 
"hard  times,"  I  would  like  to  say  one  word  about 
"poverty"  and  what  it  really  is.  The  definition  one 
man  gives  for  it  he  puts  in  this  way:  "He  is  poor 
whose  expenses  exceed  his  income." 

There  we  have  it.  That  seems  to  about  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  It  doesn't  refer,  of  course,  to  one 
transaction,  or  to  one  years'  operations.  But  if  the 
whole  tendency  of  a  man's  business,  year  after  year, 
is  in  the  direction  of  a  deficit  instead  of  towards  a 
balance  "on  the  right  side,"  then  he  can  fairly  be  called 
poor.  Going  by  this  standard  I  don't  think  we'll 
find  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  farmers 
of  this  country  who  are  candidates  for  the  poorhouse. 
We're  nearly  all  making  a  very  decent  living,  and,  if 
those  of  us  who  have  not  been  able  to  raise  our  tax- 
money  during  the  past  year,  will  buy  a  little  less  gasoline 
for  our  cars  and  economize  along  a  few  similar  lines, 
I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  danger  of  a  recurrence 
of  the  trouble  in  1922.  Economy  is  better  medicine, 
especially  for  the  chap  that  isn't  accustomed  to  it, 


but  it's  the  only  pill  that  has  much  effect  on  the  "hard 
times"  disease.  ^1  could  give  a  personal  testimonial  to 
that  effect. 


Nature's  Diary. 

By  A.  Brooker  Klugh,  M.  A. 
Heredity. 

Everybody  is  interested  in  heredity,  yet  in  spite  of 
this  general  interest,  and  in  spite  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  there  is  a  widespread  lack  of  accurate  in- 
formation, and  there  are  more  misconceptions  and  er- 
roneous popular  beliefs  in  regard  to  this  subject  than  in 
regard  to  almost  any  other  matter. 

To  the  farmer  in  particular  the  study  of  heredity  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Not  only  is  he,  like  every  other 
human  being,  interested  in  this  subject  as  far  as  it  applies 
to  the  human  race,  but  his  success  or  failure  in  dealing 
with  the  crops  grows  and  the  animals  he  breeds  de- 
pends to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  characteristics 
of  species  and  varieties  are  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation. 

More  accurate  information  in  regard  to  heredity  has 
been  obtained  during  the  last  twenty  years  than  in  all 
the  ages  which  preceded  this  period,  and  of  recent  years 
this  study  has  progressed  so  rapidly  that  a  separate 
branch  of  science — genetics —  has  been  established. 
The  study  has  been  changed  from  a  purely  observational 
and  largely  speculative  one  to  an  experimental  one. 
Naturally  as  a  subject  expands  it  becomes  more  complex, 
more  technical;  the  terms,  the  concepts  and  the  very 
method  of  thinking,  become  further  and  further  removed 
from  the  language  and  ideas  of  everyday  life.  Some  of 
the  data,  and  some  of  the  evidence  upon  which  con- 
clusions of  far-reaching  importance  are  founded,  de- 
mand for  their  detailed  consideration  not  only  a  bio- 
logical knowledge  but  also  a  training  in  the  methods 
of  modern  genetics.  But  there  are  many  facts,  and  many 
applications  of  much  practical  value,  which  are  capable 
of  presentation  in  a  form  comparatively  free  from  tech- 
nicalities. 

Before  entering  upon  any  discussion  of  the  factors 
of  heredity  it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  some  erroneous 
beliefs  which  are  deeply  rooted  and  widespread,  and 
which  are  held  to  be  true  by  many  practical  breeders 
of  live  stock.  It  is  a  time  honored  belief  that  the  mental 
states — especially  vivid  sense-impressions  and  strong 
emotions — of  a  pregnant  mother  may  so  affect  the  un- 
born offspring  that  structural  changes  take  place  which 
have  some  correspondence  with  the  maternal  experience. 
Many  curious  cases,  from  that  of  Jacob's  peeled  wands 
(Genesis  30:31)  down  to  very  recent  times,  might  be 
cited  as  examples  of  maternal  impression.  As  far  as  it 
concerns  human  beings  there  is  hardly  a  community 
in  which  you  will  not  hear  of  these  cases,  such  as  a 
mother  being  frightened  by  a  cripple  and  the  child  being 
born  with  a  like  malformation,  or  the  mother  longing 
for  strawberries  and  the  child  having  a  strawberry- 
shaped  birth-mark,  and  so  on.  It  is  even  recorded  that 
the  famous  breeder  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  McCombie 
erected  a  high  black  fence  around  his  breeding  paddock, 
evidently  acting  on  the  maternal  impression  idea. 

The  belief  in  maternal  impressions  arises  from  an 
unscientific  attitude  of  mind  towards  evidence  in  general. 
The  particular,  unusual  instance,  because  it  is  so 
striking,  fixes  itself  in  the  memory,  and  the  countless 
thousands  of  cases  which  do  not  support  the  doctrine 
are  overlooked.  This  is  plain  when  we  consider  the 
number  of  pregnant  mothers  who  receive  shocks  of 
various  kinds,  and  who  long  for  various  things,  but  have 
perfectly  normal  children.  There  is  not  an  atom  ot 
scientific  evidence  to  support  the  popular  belief  in 
maternal  impressions,  and  a  little  knowledge  ot  em- 
bryology shows  us  that  there  is  no  mechanism  whereby 
these  activities  of  the  mother's  mind  can  be  impressed 
upon  the  offspring.  The  cases  which  are  cited  can  be 
accounted  for  as  coincidences.  . 

Another  widespread  but  erroneous  idea  is  the  beliei 
in  telegony,  that  is,  the  supposed  influence  of  a  previous 
sire  on  offspring  subsequently  borne  by  the  same  female 
to  a  different  sire.  This  belief  is  even  strong  enough  to 
be  incorporated  in  some  of  the  rules  of  registration  ot 
pure-bred  animals,  thus  disqualifying  a  dam  which  has 
been  served  by  a  sire  of  another  breed.  The  classic 
case  which  is  quoted  in  favor  of  telegony  is  that  of  Lord 
Morton's  mare  which  was  bred  to  a  Quagga  and  which 
subsequently  bore  striped  foals  to  a  pure  Arabian  stallion. 
That  this  was  a  case  of  reversion  and  had  nothing  to  so 
with  the  previous  mating  is  shown  by  the  case  of  a  bay 
mare  that  had  by  two  different  stallions  seven  foals  ol  a 
uniform  color,  and  then  by  a  third  stallion  a  foal  more 
Quagga-like  than  Lord  Morton's  foal.  Another  case 
of  supposed  telegony  is  that  of  the  tan  Dachshund  >emale 
which  had  mated  with  a  For  terrier  with  white  body 
and  tan  cheeks  and  ears  and  which  subsequently  bore  a 
litter  of  puppies  with  white  bodies  and  tan  cheeks  and 
ears  to  a  tan  Dachshund  sire.  This  looked  like  a  clear 
case  of  telegony  until  the  pedigree  of  the  dam  was 
investigated,  when  it  was  found  that  in  the  sixth  genera- 
tion it  ran  back  to  the  kennel  of  a  breeder  whose  hobby 
was  white  Dachshunds  with  tan  cheeks  and  ears  thus 
it  was  a  perfectly  intelligible  case  of  reversion  and  not 
telegony  at  all.  Finally  all  the  experimental  work  which 
has  been  done  in  working  out  the  factors  of  heredity  in 
recent  years  proves  that  there  is  absolutely  no  basis  tor  a 
belief  in  telegony  and  that  it  must  be  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  exploded  ideas. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  few  roots  fed  discreetly  will  help  to  keep  horses  in. 
condition  whether  on  heavy  or  light  rations. 
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Farm  Water  Supply  and  Home  Conveniences 

A  General  Review  of  this  Big  Rural  Problem  and  the  Efforts  being  made  to  Find  a  Solution. 

By  Professor  R.  R.  Graham,  0.  A.  C.  Guelph. 


THE  Department  of  Physics  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  has,  for  the  last  year,  been  conducting 
studies  and  investigations  of  the  following  subjects: 
The  farm  water  supply,  its  protection  against  con- 
tamination, modern  water  systems  for  the  farm  homes, 
the  hydraulic  ram,  farm  plumbing  and  plumbing  fixtures, 
and  sewage  disposal.  In  addition  we  have  started  an 
educational  campaign  in  the  interests  of  farm  home 
conveniences.  The  nature  of  the  work  in  regard  to 
<>ach  of  these  problems  and  the  results  obtained  to 
date  are  briefly  outlined  herewith  as  follows: — 
Farm  Water  Supplies. 
As  the  years  pass  the  water  supply  problem  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  acute  in  many  parts  of  Ontario. 
Naturally  this  condition  obtains  in  districts  where 
shallow  wells  prevail.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
the  supplies  are:  Deforestation,  better  drainage  of 
farm  lands  and  highways,  reclamation  of  old  inland 
ponds,  bogs  and  swamps,  and  the  use  of  more  water  for 
the  family  and  the  stock  now  than  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  country.  When  our  Province  becomes  more 
thickly  populated,  as  we  hope  it  will,  and  when  all  the 
farm  homes  and  stables  are  equipped  with  water  systems, 
the  problem  will  be  still  more  acute  unless  the  present 
supplies  are  increased  by  making  the  old  wells  deeper 
or  sinking  new  ones  into  good  water-bearing  formations 
at  lower  levels.  In  addition  to  this  problem  of  water 
shortage  there  is  the  more  serious  fact  that  the  present 
supplies  are  badly  polluted  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country.  The  two  difficulties,  namely,  shortage  and 
]X>llution,  in  some  cases  at  least,  will  in  all  probability 
be  eventually  overcome  by  the  same  method,  namely, 
sinking  deeper  wells. 

Where  to  drill  and  how  deep  to  drill  is  the  question 
of  the  farmer.  Drilling  is  expensive,  and  the  farmers 
rightly  want  some  assurance  as  to  probable  supply  and 
depth  to  go  before  undertaking  the  sinking  of  deep 
wells.  The  electric  water-finder  we  purchased  and 
tried  out  in  Ontario  a  few  years  ago  was  not  a  success, 
and  for  the  time  being  has  been  abandoned.  Still 
believing  that  there  must  be  some  means  of  assisting 
farmers  to  find  more  and  better  water,  the  Department 
of  Physics  is  co-operating  with  the  Department  of 
Geology  at  Toronto  University,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Ottawa,  with  the  hope  that  the  experts  in 
Geology  who  know  considerable  about  the  soils,  rocks 
and  water  bearing  strata  underlying  our  Province  may 
be  able  in  time  to  render  farmers  valuable  service  in 
locating  better  supplies  of  water.  At  the  present  time 
the  matter  is  under  discussion  and  in  another  year  we 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  whether  or  not  these  Departments 
have  decided  to  undertake  the  task.  It  would  appear 
at  present  that  the  geologists  can  help  in  some  parts 
at  least.  Considerable  work  of  this  nature  has  been 
done  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Northwest. 

In  the  last  few  years  our  Department  has  received 
a  great  many  enquiries  for  assistance  to  find  water, 
but  in  the  main  we  could  give  only  general  advice, 
which  was  not  satisfactory  to  them  nor  ourselves.  We 
felt  that  the  need  for  water  was  greater  than  our  list 
of  enquirers  would  indicate,  or  would  be  in  the  near 
future,  but  to  make  sure  of  our  conviction  before  taking 
up  the  matter  with  the  geologists,  we  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  Agricultural  Representatives  asking  for 
their  opinion  as  to  the  need  in  their  respective  counties. 
To  date  we  have  received  answers  from  36  of  the  50 
written  and  21  of  the  36,  or  58  per  cent.,  have  replied 
that  the  need  is  great  enough  to  warrant  special  effort 
being  made  to  secure  purer  and  larger  supplies.  These 
men  are  in  a  position  to  know,  and  this  is  their  verdict. 
Many  of  their  replies  are  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

We  believe  that  cisterns  for  rain  water  should  be 
made  greater  use  of  on  the  farms,  and  we  are  emphasizing 
this  fact  whenever  we  can.  In  fact,  in  a  few  districts 
of  Ontario  the  rain  water  is  the  main  source  of  water 
supply. 

Protection  Against  Contamination. 
By  direct  observations  of  the  condition  of  many 
farm  wells,  by  reports  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health, 
and  also  by  letters  and  questionnaires  we  are  convinced 
that  wells  are  usually  contaminated  by  surface  washings 
getting  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  wells.    Either  bad 
location,  that  is,  well  on  lower  ground  than  some  source 
of  contamination,  poor  drainage  away  from  top  of  well, 
and  a   loose   open   top,   or   all  three 
combined   are  the  causes  for   the  en- 
trance   of    the    contamination.  Sug- 
gestions for  remedying  these  bad  con- 
ditions of  the   wells^  are  disseminated 
freely  through  bulletins  and  otherwise, 
and  we  have  prepared  for  distribution 
blue-prints    giving    details  of  properly 
protected  wells  and  springs  on  request. 
Modern  Water  Systems  for  Farm 
Homes. 

Following  the  wake  of  gas  engines 
and  electricity  on  the  farms,  there  has 
come  upon  the  market  in  rapid  succession 
a  great  variety  of  mechanical  water 
systems  suitable  for  all  possible  conditions 
on  the  farms.  In  order  to  become  very 
familiar  with  all  these  systems  and  the 
conditions  for  which  each  is  best  adopted, 


we  secured  the  loan  of  one  of  each  kind  and  these — 
some  10  or  12 — are  at  the  present  set  up  in  our  demon- 
stration labratory  in  the  Physics  Building.  Names  of 
users  of  each  system  have  been  secured,  and  a  question- 
naire has  been  forwarded  to  them,  seeking  information 
about  their  system.  Besides,  much  useful  information 
regarding  costs,  installation,  etc..  is  being  gathered  from 
the  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  plumbers  in  various 
centres.  The  results  of  this  special  work  will  be  in- 
corporated in  a  new  bulletin  on  equipment  of  farm 
homes.  The  cost  of  water  systems  ranges  from  about 
$100  to  S350  for  shallow  well  outfits,  and  considerably 
more  for  deep  wells.  These  figures  do  not  include 
piping  through  the  house,  faucets,  etc. 

The  Hydraulic  Ram. 
The  investigation   in  this  connection   during  the 
past  year  has  consisted  mainly  in  securing  data  of  actual 
installations  in  operation  and   making  surveys  and 
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System  of  Field  Tile  for  Sceptic  Tank. 


A  Good  Type  of  Well  Construction. 

The  cribbing  extends  above  the  surface,  and  the  crib  is  surrounded 
with  puddled  clay. 


A  Pneumatic  Outfit — Tank,  Engine  and  Pump. 


preparing  plans  and  assisting  in  installing  new  outfits. 
After  this  season's  work  on  the  hydraulic  ram  we  are 
more  convinced  than  ever  before  that  this  machine  is 
exceedingly  practical  and  useful  for  pumping  water 
where  the  proper  conditions  exist  for  its  operation. 
We  are  also  convinced  that  it  might  be  used  more  than 
it  is,  especially  ir  those  districts  where  the  topography 
of  the  country  is  uneven  and  many  good  springs  abound. 
The  ideal  water  system  with  the  hydraulic  ram  is  to 
put  a  small  tank  in  the  top  of  the  house  and  have  the 
hydraulic  ram  pump  the  water  from  the  spring  into 
this  tank — a  constant  flow  being  maintained — -and 
provide  an  overflow  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  tank  to 
another  storage  tank  in  the  barn.  From  the  tank 
in  the  barn  the  water  gravitates  to  the  small  regulating 
tank  on  the  floor  of  the  stable  and  thence  to  the  trough 
or  bowls  in  front  of  the  cattle.  The  storage  tank  in 
the  barn  must  also  have  an  overflow  pipe  to  take  care 
of  the  excess  water.  This  arrangement  provides  the 
house  with  the  coldest  and  freshest  water.  The  main 
cost  of  the  hydraulic  ram  installation  is  the  piping,  the 
ram  itself  not  exceeding  $30  in  most  cases. 

Plumbing  and  Plumbing  Fixtures. 

Until  such  time  as  farmers  secure  a  better  supply 
of  water,  and  by  some  system  have  running  water  in 
their  homes  they  will  not  be  much  interested,  naturally, 
in  the  matter  of  plumbing.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a 
very  strange  thing  to  the  majority  of  farmers  for  not 
more  than  1  out  of  every  10  on  the  average  has  a  bath- 
tub in  his  house  or  is  acquainted  with  plumbing  or 
plumbing  fixtures.  When  farmers  install  a  water 
system  the  majority  will  soon  put  in  the  fixtures.  There- 
fore, running  water  in  farm  homes  is  the  first  and  most 
important  step. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  will  be  very  interesting 
to  keep  the  matter  of  plumbing  prominently  before 
the  people,  and  be  prepared  to  give  information  regarding 
its  nature  and  use,  for  when  installed  it  should  be  under- 
stood as  well  as  any  other  equipment  about  the  place. 

Sewage  Disposal. 
Our  work  in  this  connection  for  the  last  year  has 
been  on  the  septic  tank  system,  and  the  chemical 
closets.  During  the  summer  we  planned  and  supervised 
three  installations  of  the  septic  tank  on  premises  close 
to  the  College  grounds.  The  conditions  in  each  case 
were  quite  different,  and  a  somewhat  varied  experience 
was  obtained.  Immediately  on  the  completion  of  this 
practical  work  we  prepared  a  blue-print  drawing  embody- 
ing a  plan  and  elevation,  and  all  the  details  and  directions 
necessary  for  one  to  build  a  complete  system.  Any 
reasonably  handy  man  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
putting  in,  a^  his  dwelling,  the  septic  tank  system  by 
reference  to  this  blue-print.  Each  of  the  Agricultural 
Representatives  has  been  supplied  with  one  for  his 
office  and  somewhere  about  250  copies  have,  on  request, 
been  sent  to  farmers  and  others.  The  actual  cash 
outlay  for  material,  and  fittings  for  a  complete  system 
suited  to  the  average  farm  requirements  is  about  $50, 
and  two  good  men  can  complete  the  job  in  4  or  5  days. 
We  recommend  the  use  of  the  siphon  in  the  second 
chamber  of  the  septic  tank.  It  costs  about  $12,  and 
any  reliable  plumber  could  secure  one  for  you. 

During  the  present  winter  research  work  is  being 
conducted  at  the  Physics  Building  on  temperatures 
obtaining  in  the  tanks  and  in  the  tile  of  the  absorption 
bed  during  cold  weather  in  order  to  get  data  to  answer 
the  question  frequently  asked,  namely,  do  not  the 
tanks  and  field-tile  freeze  up  in  the  winter  time?  We 
believe  that  k  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  they  do  freeze 
but  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  have  some  data  on  the 
matter.  It  will  require  two  winters'  work  to  settle 
this  matter  satisfactorily. 

Reports  coming  to  us  from  time  to  time  concerning 
the  septic  tank  system  are  very  favorable  as  to  its 
merits  as  a  sewage  system  for  farm  or  suburban  homes. 
We  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  absorption-bed  area 
should  be  well  drained  either  naturally  or  artificially. 

In  respect  to  the  chemical  closets  our  investigation 
shows  that  they  give  very  good  satisfaction  when 
properly  installed  and  well  looked  after.  The  directions 
for  cleaning  out  the  receptacle,  and  renewing  the 
chemicals  should  be  followed  absolutely.  Where  there 
s  no  water  service  in  the  home,  the  chemical  closet  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  outside  privy.  The  cost  of  a 
unit  system  large  enough  for  the  average-sized  farm 
home  is  about  $125;  that  is,  for  the  latest  and  most 
efficient  type  of  chemical  closets.  The  chemical  for  a 
year  will  cost  about  $3. 

Better  Equipped  Farm  Homes. 
We  are  firmly  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  all  farm  homes  should  be  provided 
at  least  with  running  water,  both  hot 
and  cold,  a  closet,  a  bath  tub  and  the 
necessary  sinks;  also  that  it  is  time 
that  an  effective  campaign  of  some  kind 
were  set  in  .motion  to  impress  upon  rural 
people  the  necessity  of  these  conveniences. 
Consequently,  we  have  been  making  great 
efforts  of  late,  and  with  some  success  we 
believe,  to  interest  many  prominent 
individuals  and  organizations  in  this 
Concluded  on  page  163 . 
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THE  HORSE. 


Forging  or  Over-Reaching— Its 
Cause  and  Correction. 

By  Don  H.  Love,  Middlesex  County,  Ontario. 

Forging  is  a  defect  in  the  horse's  gait  through  which  , 
when  the  animal  is  in  motion  or  trotting,  the  shoe  of 
the  hind  foot  comes  in  contact  with  the  shoe  of  the  front 
foot.  This  striking  causes  a  clicking  noise,  which  is 
annoying  to  the  driver,  and  the  forging  is  dangerous 
to  the  horse.  The  constant  striking  of  the  hind  foot 
against  the  front  shoe,  at  the  heel  ' calk,  wears  away 
the  wall  of  the  hind  hoof  in  a  short  time  and  renders 
the  horse  lame  and  useless.  In  a  great  number  of  cases 
the  front  shoes  are  pulled  off  in  this  way. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  horses  forge  or 
over-reach.  The  most  common  one  is  faulty  confor- 
mation, or  the  horse  is  not  put  together  right.  If  you 
stand  at  the  side  of  the  horse  and  look  him  over 
thoroughly  you  will  notice  that  in  most  cases  the  animal 
that  forges  is  very  high  in  the  croup,  long  in  the  hind 
legs  and  low  on  the  withers,  with  short  front  legs  and 
a  short  back.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  stride  of  the 
hind  legs  is  too  long.  To  counteract  this  the  action 
of  the  front  limbs  must  be  quickened.  This  can  be 
helped  and  in  a  number  of  cases  overcome  by  the  driver 
by  using  a  tighter  rein,  and  frequently  a  little  whip. 
Many  horses  get  into  a  lagging  or  draggy  gait,  which 
may  be  due  to  exhaustion,  but  it  results  in  forging.  In 
a  great  many  cases  forging  is  due  to  poor  shoeing. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  shoeing  a  forger. 
The  examination  preparatory  to  shoeing  should  be 
thorough,  for  the  conformation  of  the  horse  is  the 
one  important  factor  to  be  considered.  If  the  horse 
is  long  in  the  hind  legs  and  short  on  the  front  limbs  his 
gait  will  not  be  normal,  and  his  action  must  be  changed. 

Dress  the  hind  feet  down  to  a  normal  condition 
with  the  toes  somewhat  longer.  Select  a  light  shoe. 
Calk  the  shoe  with  common,  turned-up  heel  calks,  well 
braced  on  the  outside,  and  the  more  braced  out  on  the 
outside  heel  the  better.  If  the  inside  heel  calk  is  well 
turned  in  under  the  heel  and  the  outside  heel  calk  braced 
well  out,  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  horse  travel 
wider  behind,  especially  the  pacer.  Make  the  heel 
calk  somewhat  lower  than  the  toe  calk,  with  the  toe 
calk  set  out  on  the  toe  of  the  shoe  as  far  as  possible. 
This  must  be  done  in  order  to  retard  the  motion  of  the 
hind  feet  and  shorten  the  stride.  In  cases  where  there 
are  ringbones  or  spavins  this  method  of  shoeing  is,  of 
course,  quite  contrary  to  the  comfort  of  the  horse, 
and  in  the  examination  of  the  animal  this  must  be 
considered.  In  all  cases  of  shoeing  for  forging  it  is  well 
to  leave  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  hoof  toe  over  the 
shoe. 

In  shoeing  the  front  feet  use  a  much  heavier  shoe  than 
behind,  and  first  of  all  examine  the  old  shoe  to  determine 
on  what  part  of  the  shoe  the  horse  strikes.  There 
will  be  marks  to  indicate  this.  If  he  hits  the  heel, 
try  using  a  long  shoe  and  turn  up  the  heel  somewhat 
higher  than  the  toe;  set  the  toe  calk  back  as  far  as 
possible  and  make  the  toe  calk  lower  than  the  heel, 
as  this  method  quickens  the  action  of  the  front  feet 
and  makes  the  horse  pick  the  front  feet  higher,  thus 
allowing  the  hind  feet  to  pass  under  and  escape  contact 
between  the  two  shoes. 

In  severe  cases  of  a  light  harness  horse  results 
may  be  obtained  by  fashioning  the  shoe  in  the  following 
manner:  Use  a  shoe  somewhat  heavier  than  that  on 
the  hind  feet,  and  shape  it  just  the  size  of  the  hoof, 
making  a  neat  fit;  then  weld  on  side  calks  for  heel  calks, 
and  for  a  toe  calk  use  a  light  bar  welded  across  the 
shoe  between  the  first  and  second  nail  holes,  which 
forms  a  complete  bar  across  the  shoe.  Another  style 
of  front  shoe  to  be  used  is  a  plain  plate  shoe  with  no 
calks.  This  must  be  concaved  out  all  around  on  the 
ground  surface.  Such  a  shoe  can  be  bought  with  a 
slight  toe  weight,  and  should  be  rounded  off  somewhat 
at  the  toe  to  help  the  horse  break  over  quicker.  How- 
ever, better  results  can  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  a 
calked  shoe  as  described. 

I  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  reader  that  the  main 
factor  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  hind  feet  and  legs  of  the 
forger.  If  the  stride  is  not  retarded  and  the  action  is 
not  kept  low,  then  in  speeding,  the  horse  will  cross-fere 
and  cut  his  quarters  of  the  front  feet.  If  the  foregoing 
method  of  shoeing  the  hind  feet  does  not  have  the  de- 
sired effect,  try  fashioning  a  shoe  the  required  size  by 
turning  up  low  heel  calks  with  no  toe  calk  at  all.  Level 
off  the  sole  of  the  shoe  somewhat  and  then  shorten 
the  toe  by  cutting  off  a  piece  of  the  shoe,  square.  Turn 
up  two  side  clips  at  the  sides  of  the  toe;  set  them  up 
well,  and  leave  about  one-half  an  inch  of  the  toe  over  the 
shoe.  Then  use  a  flat  plate,  concave,  toe-weight  shoe 
on  the  front  feet,  as  stated  above.  By  so  doing  you 
change  the  entire  action  of  the  hind  feet  by  increasing 
the  action  of  the  hind  legs,  thus  making  the  horse  pick 
his  hind  feet  higher,  with  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
length  of  the  stride. 

There  are  severe  cases  of  forging  where  the  use  of 
rubber  pads  are  required  on  the  front  feet,  as  the  rubber 
does  away  with  the  heel  calks  of  iron.  This  prevents 
the  wearing  away  of  the  wall  of  the  hind  feet  by  striking 
the  heels  of  the  front  shoes.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  a  number  of  cases  of  forging  are  due  to  the  lack  of 
ambition  in  the  animal.  Some  will  forge,  but  when 
brought  upon  a  tight  rein,  and  perhaps  touched  up  a 
little  with  the  whip,  they  will  stop  forging.  If  this 
does  not  correct  the  fault,  try  shoeing. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


It  will  pay  to  take  time  to  draw  that  moldy  silage 
to  the  field  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  feeding  it. 


Good  prices  are  being  paid  for  good  stock.  Mousel 
Bros.,  Nebraska,  received  an  average  of  $539  for  54 
head  of  Herefords. 


Be  careful  not  to  let  either  sow  or  litter  get  a  chill. 
Failure  to  give  proper  attention  has  resulted  in  loss  of 
litter  and  sometimes  the  sow. 


The  safest  plan  is  to  have  the  cow  in  a  box  stall  a 
few  days  before  she  freshens.  Delay  in  changing  her 
from  the  stanchion  to  box  stall  is  sometimes  costly. 


The  English  market  takes  care  of  about  12,000,000 
pounds  of  bacon  per  week,  and  Canada's  whole  export- 
able output  is  su'hcient  for  only  a  couple  or  three  weeks. 


What  type  of  building  have  you  found  best  for  pigs 
of  all  ages.  Let  other  farmers  have  the  benefit  of  your 
experiences  with  housing  and  raising  pigs,  through  the 
medium  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate." 


Oak  Bluff  Monarch. 

A  Browndale  bull  in  service  in  Kyle  Bros.'  herd.  Drum'oo,  Ont. 

A  feeder  was  complaining  about  having  to  take 
four  cents  a  pound  for  his  steers.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  of  the  four  cent  type.  As  high  as  seven  cents 
per  pound  was  paid  the  same  week  for  choice  steers. 

The  stock  man  who  maintained  his  usual  number  of 
sows,  when  his  neighbors  were  disposing  of  theirs  is  now 
reaping  the  reward  of  his  policy  of  staying  with  the 
business  rather  than  being  an  in-and-outer.  The  price 
relationship  between  hogs  and  grain  is  in  favor  of  the  hog. 


If  there  is  a  calf  competition  in  your  district  get  the 
best  calf  you  can  find  for  your  boy  or  girl  to  feed  , 
fit  and  show.  Remember  that  liberal  prizes  are  offered 
for  both  calves  and  yearlings  at  the  Western  Fair  in 
September,  and  any  boy  or  girl  ten  to  seventeen  years 
of  age  is  eligible  to  compete.  » 


The  National  Live  Stock  Record  Board  have  recently 
had  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  investigating 
certain  'violations  of  the  Pedigree  Act.  Irregularities 
have  occurred  in  making  out  pedigrees  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  such  are  being  made  to  feel  the  weight  of 
the  law.  If  pedigrees  are  not  correct  they  are  valueless 
and  everything  possible  should  be  done  in  the  interest 
of  authentic  pedigree  registration. 


Tamworth  Boar 

Champion  at  Toronto,  1921,  for  C.  B.  Boynton,  Dollar,  Out. 


Live  Stock  Breeder's  Meetings. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the'  Canadian  Live  Stock 
Breeder's  Associations  will  be  held  in  Toronto  next  week, 
commencing  Monday,  February  13.  With  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  the  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Carls- 
Rite  Hotel.  All  who  can,  should  attend  these  meetings 
and  take  part  in  the  discussion.  It  is  at  these  meetings 
that  suggestions  should  be  made  for  future  work,  of  the 
associations  and  it  is  the  place  to  give  any  criticisms. 
There  is  considerable  new  work  which  certain  breed 
association  might  undertake  for  the  furthering  of  that 
particular  breed  and  live  stock  in  general.  It  depends 
on  the  members,  whether  or  not  these  meetings  are  a 


mere  form  or  of  a  forceful  constructive  nature.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  annual  m'eetings: 

Monday,  February  13: 

1.00  p.m.    Dual-Purpose  Shorthorn  Club. 

4.00  p.m.    Ontario  Yorkshire  Club. 

8.00  p.m.    Canadian  Swine  Breeders'  Association. 

Tuesday,  February  14: 

10.00  a.m.    Dominion  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, (Prince  George  Hotel). 
10.30  a.m.    Ontario  Berkshire  Club. 
2.00  p.m.    Ontario  Swine  Breeders'  Association. 
8.00  p.m.    Canadian  Sheep  Breeders'  Association. 

Wednesday,  February  15: 

11.00  a.m.    Canadian  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
7.30  p.m.    Canadian  Hackney  Horse  Society. 
8.00  p.m.    Ontario  Sheep  Breeders'  Association. 

Thursday,  February  16: 

9.30  a.m.    Holstein-Friesian    Association,  (Prince 

George  Hotel.) 
10.00  a.m.    Canadian  Shire  Horse  Association. 
10.30  a.m.    Clydesdale  Horse  Association  of  Canada. 
3.00  p.m.    Canadian      Hereford      Breeders'  As- 
sociation. 

8.00  p.m.    Canadian  Trotting  Association. 
8.30  p.m.    Ontario  Horse  Breeders'  Association. 

Fkiday,  February  17: 

10.00  a.m.    Canadian  Pony  Society. 
10.00  a.m.    Canadian     Ayrshire     Breeders'  As- 
sociation. 

2.00  p.m.    Ontario  Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 
2.00  p.m.    Canadian  Standard  Bred  Horse  Society. 
2.00  p.m.    Ontario  Seed  Growers'  Association. 
3.00  p.m.    Canadian  Thoroughbred  Horse  Society. 

Saturday,  February  18: 

.  8.00  p.m.    Canadian  Kennel  Club. 


South  American  Breeders  Want 
Canadian  Live  Stock. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  recent  issues  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  we 
have  been  pleased  to  note  that  there  are  energetic 
breeders,  who  really  desire  to  boost  Canada  through  her 
live  stock.  For  some  time  we  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  there  should  be  a  movement  along  this 
line,  and  we  hope  that  the  breeders  will  get  together  and 
developed  some  plan  at  the  Breeders'  Meetings  in 
Toronto. 

Great  Britain  has  had  a  monopoly  on  the  live  stock 
trade  with  South  America  for  some  years.  It  always 
seemed  a  dream  to  think  that  Canada  would  ever  get 
the  opportunity  of  securing  at  least  part  of  it.  But 
no  longer  is  it  a  dream,  as  the  trade  is  here,  if  we  only 
look  after  it.  At  present  there  is  a  breeder  from  South 
America,  S.  C.  Echenique,  who  is  now  in  United  States, 
with  the  expectations  of  making  another  shipment  to 
his  home.  Already  one  shipment  of  Hereford  cattle 
and  hogs  have  landed  there  without  loss. 

Why  cannot  Ontario  get  part  of  this  trade  with 
South  America?  We  expect  Mr.  Echenique,  to  attend 
the  breeders  meetings  with  us,  and  he  will  eventually 
look  over  some  of  the  leading  herds  and  flocks  in  Ontario. 
The  results  at  the  International  Show  at  Chicago  each 
year,  should  assure  Canadians  that  our  stock  is  of  equal 
merit  with  that  of  the  States,  and  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  breeders  from  South  America.  Why  should 
we  content  ourselves  with  selling  a  few  of  our  top 
notchers  to  our  American  friends  when  we  might  secure 
that  trade  direct  with  the  breeders  from  South  America? 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  consider 
this  important  question.  Money  has  been  freely,  and 
and  in  the  main  wisely,  spent  by  our  Government  to 
develop  and  foster  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  while 
little  has  been  spent  to  secure  a  foreign  market  for  our 
surplus  pure-bred  live  stock. 

We  cannot  find  fault  with  the  Government  for 
neglecting  to  develop  a  live  stock  trade.  The  fault, 
if  any,  is  owing  to  the  lack  of  enterprize  on  the  part  of 
our  live  stock  breeders,  in  not  calling  the  attention  of 
our  Government  to  the  matter. 

At  the  Breeders  Meetings  this  matter  should  be 
brought  before  the  different  breed  executive  committees, 
so  that  there  may  be  a  delegation  formed  to  present  the 
matter  to  the  Live  Stock  Commissioner. 

The  trade  with  South  America  is  much  different  to 
that  of  Japan,  as  the  Japanese  Government  do  the  buying 
for  their  country,  instead  of  private  concerns.  Ontario 
already  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  part  of  this  trade 
for  her  sheep  breeders.  Some  300  head  of  Ontario 
sheep  have  landed  in  Japan  in  a  little  better  than  10 
months. 

The  Shropshire  breeders  have  got  an  unlimited 
demand  for  Shropshires  if  they  will  only  put  their  sheep 
in  suitable  condition  for  export.  Not  only  the  Shrop- 
shire breeders,  but  all  of  the  other  breeders  will  get 
an  opportunity  of  doing  business  with  the  Japanese 
this  year,  according  to  a  recent  assurance  we  have  re- 
ceived. 

The  trade  with  South  America  is  very  different, 
and  an  effort  should  be  made  at  once  to  secure  it.  The 
exchange,  which  has  been  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  a 
handicap  to  foreign  trade  will  we  hope  soon  be  improved. 
Let  the  different  breed  executives  get  together  this 
year  and  try  to  put  Canadian  live  stock  on  the  map 
where  there  is  a  profitable  market. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.  J.  H.  Pattrick. 
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Breeding  Crates  for  Cattle  and 
Hogs. 

Several  requests  have  recently  been  made  for  di- 
mensions of  breeding  crates.  There  are  times  when 
such  crates  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  every  stock 
farm,  especially  where  a  heavy  aged  boar  or  bull  is 
retained  in  service.  As  the  crates  are  not  hard  to  make 
the  accompanying  illustration  showing  the  construction 
and  the  figures  giving  dimensions  should  enable  one  to 
make  a  crate. 

A  breeding  crate  for  hogs  may  vary  in  size  but  5J4 
feet  in  length,  2  feet  in  width  and  3K  feet  in  height  is  of 
average  size.  Two  by  four  scantling  can  be  used  for 
uprights  at  the  corners  and  inch  lumber  for  sides  and 
bottom.  The  supports'  for  the  feet  of  the  boar  are 
hinged  at  the  front  end  of  the  crate  and  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  by  means  of  chains.  An  iron  rod  C  is 
slipped  through  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  side  boards. 
This  should  come  just  above  the  hocks  of  the  sow.  If 
a  number  of  holes  are  made  the  rod  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  sow.  In  case  of  a  small  boar  and 
large  sow  the  crate  may  be  used  to  answer  the  purpose 
by  having  a  cleated  sloping  platform  at  the  rear  of  the 
crate. 

The  illustration  shows  an  end  view  of  a  cattle  breeding 
crate.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows:  Length  of 
ground  sill  9  feet,  height  of  studding  in  front,  4  feet  above 
sill  and  at  the  back  22  inches.  The  planks  where  the 
bull  gets  his  footing  are  four  feet  long.  The  width  of 
crate  depends  on  the  size  of  cows  in  the  herd.  The 
frame  work  of  the  crate  should  be  strongly  built. 


work,  and  other  reasons  to  be  considered,  and  taking 
these  facts  into  consideration  one  naturally  turns  to 
the  purchase  of  stock  by  correspondence,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  a  square  deal  and  saving  time  and  money 
as  well.  It  is  to  the  breeder's  advantage  to  treat  his 
prospective  customer  right  for  reasons  that  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  He  creates  a  wider  market 
and  a  greater  demand  for  his  surplus  stock  that  is 
permanent.  Pedigrees  of  merit  and  reasonable  prices 
may  help  to  sell  an  animal,  but  the  breeder's  integrity, 
and  his  reputation  for  square  dealing  will  go  a  great  way 
farther  with  the  farmer  who  buys  his  stock  through  the 
correspondence  medium,  and  must  depend  upon  him 
for  the  selection  of  the  animal  he  buys.  The  young 
breeder  launching  out  for  himself  in  the  pure-bred  busi- 
ness will  judge  the  breed  by  the  first  individuals  that  he 
buys,  and  if  they  are  only  pure-bred  scrubs  disappoint- 
ment is  sure  to  follow  and  loss  result  to  the  breed,  the 
breeder,  and  the  farmer.  Why  shouldn't  the  Breed 
Associations  protect  the  public  from  the  unscrupulous 
breeder  by  setting  a  standard,  and  making  all  who  sell 
below  it  liable  to  a  severe  penalty  for  misrepresentation 
of  the  breed?  And,  in  the  matter  of  pedigrees,  should 
not  the  Records  Branch  or  the  Association  be  vested 
with  power  to  give  the  purchaser  papers  of  registration 
in  cases  where  the  breeder  refuses  to  do  so?  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy. 

Russel  Co.,  Ont.  Valley  Br"ook  Farm. 


Weeding  Out  Inferior  Bulls  in 
Bruce  County. 

In  a  number  of  counties  special  work  is  being  done 
towards  the  improvement  of  live  stock.  In  Bruce 
County,  John  N.  Ratcliffe  has  been  working  for  the  past 
month  or  two  and  has  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  two 
townships  and  of  a  few  farms  bordering  these  townships. 
The  result  is  that  two  shipments  of  inferior  bulls  have 
been  made  to  the  stock  yards,  and  twenty-five  more  were 
castrated  or  disposed  of  in  oth  r  ways.  Regarding  the 
work,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  writes  as  follows:  "Not  every  farmer 
owning  what  might  be  termed  an  inferior  bull  is  willing  to 
fall  in  line  with  the  movement.  One  reason  given  is,  that 
owing  to  disease  among  animals  in  the  community  they 
cannot  afford  to  put  a  lot  of  money  into  a  good  bull. 
Others  claim  that  for  the  number  of  cows  they  keep 
they  cannot  afford  to  invest  too  much  money  in  a  herd 
sire.  Again,  others  claim  that  they  get  as  good  or  better 
calves  from  grade  sires  than  their  neighbors  get  from 
pure-breds.  It  is  surprising  the  number  of  inferior 
registered  bulls  there  are  in  the  country,  and  the  number 
of  farmers  who  will  buy  a  bull  because  he  is  registered 
and  think  he  is  all  right.  It  is  unfortunate  that  breeders 
do  not  weed  out  the  poor  individuals  and  raise  only  the 
best  to  dispose  of  for  breeding  purposes.  From  a 
selfish  standpoint  many  breeders  endeavor  to  dispose  of 
all  their  calves,  for  breeding  purposes  regardless  of  the 
quality.  All  buyers  are  not  judges  of  cattle,  and  because 
they  buy  a  pedigreed  bull  from  a  certain  breeder  they 
conclude  that  it  must  be  all  right.  If  the  breeders  would 
use  more  judgment  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  scrub  bull  problem. 

When  starting  the  work  in  North  Bruce  a  good  deal 
of  local  assistance  was  given  and  many  were  surprised 
at  finding  the  number  of  inferior  type  of  animals  in  the 
community.  We  are  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  three- 
year-old  sires  that  have  proven  to  be- good  stock  getters 
trom  being  sent  to  the  stock  yards,  by  placing  them  in 
other  sections.  Public  sentiment  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  Government  passing  some  legislation  to  force  a 
man  to  keep  or  use  only  a  good  herd  sire." 


Breeding  Crate  for  Hogs. 


End  View  of  Breeding  Crate  for  Cattle. 


The  Unscrupulous  Breeder. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

For  the  last  few  years  the  agricultural  press  and  the 
breeders  of  pure-bred  stock  have  been  boosting  better 
bulls  and  advocating  the  banishment  of  the  scrub  sire 
and  the  improvement  of  the  country's  herds  by  the  ad- 
dition of  pure-bred  individuals.  I  have  been  trying  to 
improve  my  herds  of  cattle  and  swine  by  the  purchase  of 
pure-bred  animals  to  add  to  them,  but  1  have  not  always 
received  fair  treatment  from  the  breeders.  Last  summer 
I  corresponded  with  a  breeder  who  had  Berkshires 
advertised  in  one  of  the  leading  farm  papers,  and  in  due 
time  a  purchase  was  made.  When  my  sow  arrived 
she  was  undersized  for  her  age  (I  had  hogs  in  my  own 
pens  that  would  have  outweighed  her  at  less  than  half 
her  age),  one  of  her  legs  was  deformed,  and,  although 
she  was  guaranteed  safely  bred  she  failed  to  farrow, 
and  I  have  since  bred  her.  I  thought  this  deal  was 
bad  enough  to  far,  but  the  worst  was  yet  to  come,  for 
I  could  not  get  her  registration  papers,  although  I 
wrote  her  former  owner  repeatedly  and  also  the  Records 
Branch.  The  latter  very  kindly  answered  my  letter 
and  advised  me  to  take  legal  action  to  recover  my  papers. 
But  to  my  mind  this  sow  had  cost  me  more  than  she  was 
worth  already,  so  I  decided  to  let  the  matter  drop  and 
take  her  breeding  for  granted.  Do  the  breeders  expect 
the  farmers  to  buy  pure-bred  stock  under  this  kind  of 
treatment?  Surely  not,  and  if  they  succeed,  as  this 
breeder  did,  in  "putting  one  over"  on  the  farmers  for 
a  while,  they  will  soon  lose  the  confidence  of  the  public 
and  the  scrub  sire  will  reign  for  years  to  come,  with  the 
resulting  loss  to  all  concerned.  It  is  not  always  con- 
venient for  the  prospective  purchaser  to  travel  to  the 
breeders  farm  and  inspect  his  stock  and  buy  on  the 
spot;  there  is  the  expense  of  the  journey,  leaving  one's 
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Conveniences. 
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work  and  solicit  their  aid.  The  matter  has  been 
brought  before  the  agricultural  press,  the  Women's 
Institutes,  Social  Service  Council,  Rural  Communitv 
Service,  Child  Welfare  Departments,  Provincial  Board 
of  Health,  Educational  Secretary  of  the  U.  F.  O.  Clubs 
and  others.  We  are  taking  up  the  discussion  of  farm 
home  conveniences  for  two  days  at  each  of  the  four 
three-months'  courses  in  agriculture  this  winter  with 
both  boys  and  girls.  The  same  work  is  being  stressed 
in  other  short  courses  and  at  rural  community  club 
meetings.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  these 
forces  will  render  very  effective  service  in  supplying 
information  and  stimulating  a  great  interest  in  this 
matter  during  the  winter  months.  We  look  to  everyone 
for  helpful  suggestions  and  constructive  criticism  in 
regard  to  this  very  important  problem.  The  great 
issue  is  what  is  the  most  effective  means  for  realizing 
our  aim — "running  water  in  every  rural  home  in  the 
next  ten  years?" 

Thus  in  a  brief  manner  I  have  tried  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  work  that  has  been  very  close  to  our 
hearts  during  the  last  year,  and  review  the  progress  we 
have  made.  The  work  is  big,  so  little  is  known,  there 
is  so  much  to  learn,  but  these  are  the  inviting  problems 
after  all,  and  we  hope  ere  another  year  has  passed  we 
will  be  somewhat  better  equipped  by  the  acquisition 
of  more  knowledge  and  greater  experience  to  serve  the 
rural  people  more  efficiently  than  ever  before. 


Is  The  Farmer's  Bloc  a  Menace? 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

To  use  a  life  insurance  term,  old  line  politicians  and 
newspapers  are  greatly  exercised  lest  the  new  ad- 
ministration at  Ottawa  may  not  carry  on  because  the 
Progressive  nag  did  not  fall  in  between  the  regulation 
party  tugs.  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  has  shown  dif- 
ferent ways  of  hitching  horses  to  implements,  with  three 
and  four-horse  eveners,  or  by  tandem,  which  suggests 
a  type  of  lead  by  a  Progressive  steed  in  Canadian  public 
affairs.  That  appears  to  be  what  the  nation  wants — a 
government  with  go  in  it  steadied  by  a  degree  of  level- 
headed caution  which  the  agricultural  element  is  capable 
of  supplying.  Emphatic  Progressive  declarations  of 
policy  are  re-assuring  the  public,  perhaps  apprehensive 
of  a  factious  or  "agin  the  government"  type  of  opposition. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Progressives,  while  preserving  an 
independent  integrity,  avow  co-operation  in  promoting 
desirable  legislation.  The  country  is  looking  for  more 
useful  politics  than  mere  obstruction.  As  never  before 
Canada  requires  that  provinces,  creeds  and  industries 
support  each  other  and  prosper  together.  The  gravity 
of  the  tasks  on  hand  may  be  realized  when  the  fact  is 
kept  in  mind  that  the  Finance  Minister,  without  assum- 
ing fresh  capital  expenditures,  must  provide  for  the 
year's  outlay  no  less  than  $400,000,000!  Though 
averse  to  freak  legislation,  the  public  will  is  no  less 
clear  and  determined  when  remedial  measures  are 
needed  and  expects  the  administration  to  have  a  fair 
opportunity  to  make  good. 

The  situation  created  by  what  is  called  the  "Farmer's 
Bloc"  in  the  United  States  is  worth  our  study.  The 
French  word  "Bloc'  came  from  Euopean  politics,  where 
it  means  definite  groups  of  legislators  united  in  support 
of  some  particular  principle  or  measure.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington  about  100  members, 
and  in  the  Senate  about  22,  chiefly  from  the  West  and 
South,  are  supposed  to  be  banded  together  to  promote 
legislation  favorable  to  the  American  farmer  by  the 
redress  of  real  grievances  and  the  removal  of  legal 
obstructions  to  co-operation  so  that  the  farmer  will 
stand  on  a  fair  footing  with  other  competitors.  Straight 
Republican  and  Democratic  party  men  don't  relish  the 
new  element.  As  between  East  and  West,  it  is  feared 
by  the  former  that  it  may  impair  Repubican  solidity 
and  President  Harding's  chances  for  re-election  in  1924. 
Others  fear  that  it  might  even  boss  the  House,  name 
committees  and  chairmen  regardless  of  seniority,  and 
possibly  fracture  the  constitution! 

But  the  "bloc"  did  not  spring  out  of  the  ground 
without  reason.  Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  points 
out  that  since  the  business  structure  of  the  country 
rests  finally  upon  the  land,  efforts  to  improve  and 
stabilize  the  great  industry  of  food  production  are  just 
as  vital  to  the  city  man  and  business  in  general  as  to 
the  farmer  himself.  "Farming  is  the  only  business 
left  that  buys  at  retail  and  sells  at  wholesale;  that  pays 
what  is  asked,  and  accepts  what  is  offered  when  it  sells. 
The  farmer  remains  a  mere  producer.  Other  organ- 
izations take  over  his  products  at  their  own  price  for 
distribution."  It  is  now  recognized  that  if  there  is  to 
be  a  revival  of  American  business,  the  farmer's  purchas- 
ing power  must  be  increased.  His  condition  is  conceded 
to  be  serious  notwithstanding  the  big  crop  of  1921. 
Great  quantities  of  corn,  for  example,  remain  on  hand 
or  have  been  burned  for  fuel.  The  prices  obtainable 
would  not  cover  the  cost  of  production.  One  Kansas 
farmer  shipped  a  carload  for  which  he  received  $416.52, 
while  the  freight  bill  was  $416.58.  He  paid  the  six 
cents  and  lost  his  seed  and  all  his  season's  work!  As  a 
desperate  expedient  to  improve  the  situation,  there  is  a 
widespread  sentiment  in  favor  of  reducing  the  acreage 
planted  in  1922,  and  giving  the  land  and  the  man  a 
year's  rest.  The  effort  to  raise  the  farmer  out  of  the 
slough  by  tariff  boat  straps  does  not  appear  to  have 
succeeded.  In  his  annual  message  President  Harding 
recommended  bills  for  co-operative  marketing  and 
rural  credits.  Lately  an  acute  issue  arose  over  the 
membership  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Fund  Banking 
Board.  The  complaint  was  that  the  financial  resources 
of  that  system  are  not  yet  as  readily  and  directly  available 
to  agriculture  as  is  needed,  because  20,000  banks  and 
loan  companies  are  not  members  of  the  system,  and 
there  is  no  medium  through  which  the  farmer  or  stock- 
man may  secure  adequate  loans  for  periods  of  from  six 
months  to  three  years.  Doubtless  with  the  support  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  the  President  favored 
the  appointment  of  a  representative  of  Agriculture  on 
the  Board,  and  when  the  division  was  reached,  the 
Senate  endorsed  the  proposition  by  a  vote  of  63  to  9. 
Again,  the  farmer's  condition  has  become  recognized  as 
so  critical  in  relation  to  the  Republic  as  a  whole  that  the 
President  summoned  a  national  conference  of  repre- 
sentative agriculturists  and  leaders  in  industries  closely 
connected  with  agriculture  to  devise  plans  for  relief  and 
future  stability. 

The  "Bloc"  and  Progressive  movement  may  not 
prove  permanent  fixtures.  What  matters  more  is  that 
results  are  being  achieved.  People  know  now  that  the 
Old  Party  system  is  not  a  Holy  of  Holies  that  cannot 
be  touched.  A  New  York  cartoon  represents  the 
Republican  elephant  getting  a  move  on  when  prodded 
up  by  the  "Bloc"  fork.  Our  grain  fields  were  cut  with 
cradles  once,  but  we  use  more  effective  tools  now. 
When  Britain  became  involved  in  the  most  gigantic 
struggle  of  the  ages,  the  old  two  party  systems  went 
overboard.  The  task  was  achieved  and  the  King's 
Government  went  on  to  help  regenerate  the  world  and 
settle  the  issue  with  Ireland  that  had  baffied  and  wrecked 
for  centuries  nearly  every  administration  that  tackled  it. 
Political  parties  are  simply  a  means  to  an  end.  Canadians 
are  not  shackled  to  the  past,  and  they  possess  both  the 
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courage  and  capacity  to  revise  old  methods  of  pro- 
cedure and  devise  new  machinery  in  making  available 
the  country's  resources  and  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  The  presence  of  the  Progressive  party  in 
Parliament  should  prove  salutary  by  lessening  partizan- 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Farmers' 
Association  was  held  in  the  town  of  Pictou,  Jan.  24,  25 
and  26.  Owing  to  the  extremely  cold  snap  which  came 
about  that  time  and  to  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  in  some 
places,  the  attendance  was  not  quite  so  large  as  usual. 
However  the  meetings  were  full  of  interest  and  much 
really  useful  business  was  conducted.  In  his  opening 
address  President  Johnson  Cameron,  gave  a  brief 
outline  of  the  work  of  the  association  and  the  general 
state  of  agriculture  in  the  Province.  Probably  the 
apple  growers  of  the  Annapolis  Valley  were  amongst 
the  most  prosperous  farmers  in  Canada  at  the  present 
time  as  the  1921  crop  was  almost  a  bumper  one  and  good 
prices  were  maintained  throughout  the  season.  In 
his  address  on  the  live  stock  situation,  A.  B.  McDonald, 
emphasized  the  fact  that  in  times  of  depression  it  was 
only  the  live  stock  of  good  quality  that  could  be  dis- 
posed of  at  a  profit.  He  advocated  the  raising  of 
more  hogs  of  the  bacon  type.  Canada  sold  only 
about  half  as  much  bacon  to  Britain  in  1921  as  in  1919. 
It  is  up  to  the  breeders  and  feeders,  to  produce  more 
of  the  kind  which  Britain  demands,  or  Denmark  and 
other  countries  will  supplant  us  in  these  markets  which 
should   be  ours. 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  McDonald's  address, 
several  delegates  spoke  of  the  disadvantage  which 
stockmen  in  this  Province  are  working  under,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  abattoirs  in  the  East.  Mr.  McDonald 
also  said  that  the  present  is  a  particularly  opportune  time 
to  start  a  herd  of  really  good  stock  or  to  improve  the 
present  one  by  adding  a  few  better  animals. 

W.  A.  McKay,  Superintendent  of  Dairying  in  Nova 
Scotia  gave  a  report  or  rather  an  address  on  the  state 
of  dairying  in  the  Province.  The  total  output  of  Nova 
Scotia  creameries  amounted  to  over  three  million  pounds 
at  an  average  price  of  44>2  cents.  There  appears  to 
be  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
in  the  Province  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  decrease  has 
been  largely  caused  by  farmers  disposing  of  their  poorest 
cows;  and  it  is  found  that  the  average  production  per 
cow  is  considerably  larger  than  two  years  ago.  Mr. 
McKay  described  the  system  by  which  creamery 
managers  and  other  dairymen  were  kept  advised  twice 
a  week  as  to  the  state  of  the  markets;  he  also  explained 
the  proposed  system  of  paying  for  cream  by  grade  as 
well  as  butter-fat  test,  so  that  a  dairyman  who  sends  his 
cream  to  the  creamery  in  good  condition  will  receive 
more  for  it  than  the  man  who  is  careless. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Trueman  gave  an  address  on  the  use  of  the 
silo  in  Nova  Scotia  and  advocated  its  use  where  large 
enough  crops  of  some  suitable  green  crop  can  be  raised. 
For  most  parts  of  the  Province  he  suggested  such  crops 
as  "oats,  peas  and  vetch,"  and  possibly  sunflowers, 
or  perhaps  sweet  clover  may  be  more  suitable  than  corn. 
Sunflowers  have  been  used  very  successfully  and  one 
or  two  have  had  excellent  results  from  sweet  clover  as 
a  silage  crop. 

Miss  McDougall,  Superintendent  of  Womens' 
Institutes,  gave  a  splended  address.  Referring  to  the 
large  number  of  young  men  who  were  found  physically 
unlit  to  enter  the  army,  she  made  a  strong  plea  for  better 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  rural  schools,  and  said  that 
women  should  at  least  know  as  much  about  the  proper 
feeding  of  children  as  the  best  stockmen  know  about 
feeding  live  stock. 

The  exhibition  Commissioners  reported  that  no 
provincial  exhibition  had  been  held  for  some  years 
owing  to  the  buildings  at  Halifax  not  having  been  re- 
built since  the  explosion,  and  that  several  temporary 
houses  have  been  erected  on  the  grounds  some  of  which 
are  still  occupied.  H.  W.  Corning  M.P.P.  showed  how 
New  Brunswick  is  putting  on  four  or  five  exhibitions  of 
a  provincial  character,  and  strongly  advocated  such  a 
policy  for  Nova  Scotia.  The  Legislative  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  had  several  interviews  with  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Legislature  and  had 
presented  the  views  of  the  Association  on  such  matters 
as  the  establishment  of  a  dairy  school,  a  more  vigorous 
immigration  policy,  the  importation  of  oleomargarine, 


ship,  securing  the  determination  of  questions  more  on 
their  merits  and  by  securing  such  a  consideration  of 
farming  as  will  maintain  it  at  a  high  degree  of  efficiency, 
and  on  an  equitable  footing  with  other  enterprises. 
Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.  Alpha. 


conducting  of  an  agricultural  survey,  etc.  The  Com- 
mittee re  freight  rates  reported  that  they  had  gone  to 
Ottawa  and  interviewed  the  railway  authorities  and 
had  received  a  very  cordial  reception,  but  that  they 
were  not  after  receptions  but  after  results,  and 
unfortunately  they  had  not  got  results.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Agricultural  Associations  reported  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  number  of  agricultural  societies  and  in  the 
number  of  members,  but  thought  this  only  temporary 
and  that  next  year  would  show  about  the  full  number 
again.  There  had  been  twelve  county  exhibitions  held 
during  the  year,  nearly  all  of  which  had  been  very 
successful. 

A  valuable  address  on  farm  bookkeeping  was  given  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Nunnick,  Ottawa,  who  chiefly  outlined  a  simple 
system  which  almost  any  farmer  might  easily  put  in 
practice.  C.  A.  Archibald,  Truro,  outlined  the  proposal 
for  forming  "boys'  cattle  clubs"  whereby  ten  or  fifteen 
boys  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  could  form  a 
club  for  the  improvement  of  live  stock.  Prof.  John 
Trueman's  address  on  live  stock  improvement  was  one 
of  the  most  important  delivered  at  the  convention.  Sel- 
dom has  the  Association  heard  so  much  sound  advice,  ad- 
monition and  warning  put  into  one  short  address.  Prof. 
Trueman  deprecated  the  fact  that  most  of  the  breeding 
bulls  are  killed  before  we  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
anything  about  their  value  as  sires.  Breeders  of  pure- 
bred stock  should  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  a  great  sire,  one  that  had  been  proved  to  be  a 
great  stockgetter;  and  breeders  of  grade  stock  should 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  get  of  such  a  sire. 
Owners  of  grade  herds  have  had  a  bad  influence  on  the 
quality  of  pure-bred  stock  offered  for  sale  by  being  un- 
willing to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  a  really  well- 
bred  sire  than  for  a  poorer  bred  pedigreed  bull.  Breeders 
should  cull  out  the  poor  individuals  and  only  offer 
the  really  good  ones  for  sale  as  breeders.  Stock  thus 
culled  should  be  fed  well  enough  to  develop  the  best  that 
is  in  them. 

Alex.  D.  McKay,  of  Pictou  gave  his  experience  in 
raising  sweet  clover  and  exhibited  some  clover  over 
four  feet  long.  He  had  raised  as  much  as  twenty  tons 
per  acre  of  silage  of  this  plant  and  found  it  exceptionally 
good  silage.  F.  C.  Nunnick,  gave  a  very  clear  address 
on  rotation  of  crops,  showing  that  a  deep  feeding  crop 
should  follow  a  shallow  feeder,  a  crop  such  as  roots 
leaving  little  refuse  to  make  humus  should  be  followed 
by  one  such  as  grain,  leaving  stubble. 

One  of  the  most  practical  addresses  of  the  convention 
was  given  by  Prof.  DeVVolfe,  of  the  Normal  School, 
Truro.  He  outlined  a  policy  of  more  practical  teaching  in 
the  rural  schools,  whereby  in  the  reading  lessons  some 
valuable  instruction  might  be  given,  as  also  the  mathe- 
matical teaching  might  be  made  to  deal  with  practical 
everyday  farm  problems,  such  as  the  percentages  of 
butter  fat,  the  number  of  acres  in  a  field,  the  cost  of 
feeding  etc.  School  children  should  be  taught  to 
cultivate  a  small  garden,  to  learn  all  they  can  about  the 
reasons  for  certain  spraying  methods  and  certain  modes 
of  cultivation;  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  their  parents 
the  reasons  for  certain  farm  practices  and  thus  helped 
to  apply  the  knowledge  received  in  the  school  room. 
To  say  that  Prof.  DeWolfe,  pleased  the  delegates  would 
be  putting  it  too  mildly.  They  were  simply  carried 
away  with  the  hope  that  at  last  there  is  a  ray  of  hope 
that  our  common  rural  schools  may  be  saved  from  being 
the  force  to  educate  young  people  off  of  the  farms. 

Following  Prof.  DeWolfe's  address  Mr.  Horner, 
Supervisor  of  Schools  in  Yarmouth  County,  introduced 
a  resolution  suggesting  several  changes  in  the  school 
laws  of  the  Province  as  they  relate  to  rural  schools. 
This  resolution  brought  out  very  valuable  discussion 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  useful  reforms  will  result  from 
the  resolution  and  the  discussion. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  Resolution  Committee 
handed  in  their  report  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  discussed  and  adopted. 

1.    A  resolution  urging  the  building  of  a  student's 


dormitory  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Truro. 

2.  A  resolution  advocating  the  establishment  of 
abattoirs  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

3.  A  resolution  asking  for  a  Maritime  Dairy  School. 

4.  A  resolution  urging  the  holding  of  one  or  more 
exhibitions  of  a  provincial  character  during  1922. 

5.  A  resolution  urging  a  speeding  up  of  the  immigra- 
tion policy  of  the  Province. 

6.  A  resolution  asking  for  certain  changes  and!, 
improvements  in  the  common  schools  with  a  view  to 
making  them  more  adaptable  to  rural  requirements. 

The  following  officers  for  1922  were  elected.  Presi- 
dent, Walter  Churchill,  Yarmouth;  Vice-Pres.,  Rev. 
R.  L.  McDonald,  St.  Peters;  Second  Vice-Pres.,. 
A.  FitzRandolph,  Bridgetown.  Directors:  George 
Cox,  Cambridge;  Jacob  Andrews,  Cox  Heath;  D.  M. 
Frazer,  Pictou;  W.  A.  Fillmore,  Amherst  and  Howard 
Osborne,  Bridgetown. 

C.  H.  Black. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Dairy  Standards  Act  is  Fair. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Dairying  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  in- 
dustries of  Ontario,  and  the  history  of  the  Ontario- 
dairy  business  is  one  of  development,  both  the  dairy- 
men and  the  Government  assisting  towards  a  better 
quality  and  a  greater  output.  The  Dairy  Standards 
Act,  which  came  into  force  January  1,  is  one  example 
of  recent  legislation  towards  this  end.  The  Act  requires 
that  all  milk  purchased  for  manufacturing  purposes,  i.e.,. 
cheese,  butter,  condensing  or  milk  powder,  or  milk 
collected  for  manufacture,  must  be  purchased  on  the 
basis  of  fat  content  according  to  the  Babcock  test. 

The  reason  for  making  the  basis  of  purchase  the 
butter-fat  content  is  that  experience  has  shown  that 
milk  rich  \yith  butter-fat  produces  a  greater  amount  of 
cheese  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  and  the  quality  also  is- 
superior.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that  the  farmer  will 
select  cattle  for  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  with  a. 
consequent  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  cheese. 

In  order  to  give  every  assistance  the  Government 
proposes  to  increase  the  dairying  instruction  so  as  to  be- 
prepared  to  instruct  in  methods  of  manufacture,  and 
also  do  the  testing,  charging  a  nominal  fee  of  50  cents 
per  patron  per  year  for  the  service.  This  will  ensure  to- 
the  producer  effective  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  do- 
the  testing. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  justice  of  paying  for 
milk  for  manufacturing  on  the  fat-content  basis.  The 
tendency  has  been  for  dairymen  to  look  to  quantity  only, 
losing  sight  of  the  importance  of  butter-fat  content. 
This  change  will  necessitate  a  weeding  out  of  the  herds 
with  a  view  to  replacing  the  unprofitable  animals  with 
those  of  high  production, of  rich  milk.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Department  to  have  a  drive  for  better  quality 
in  milk  and  cream,  for  only  as  we  have  better  products 
from  the  farm  can  we  obtain  better  butter  and  cheese, 
other  things  being  equal. 

Already  Ontario  is  known  for  her  dairy  products. 
Recognition  has  been  shown  her  in  the  markets  of  the 
Old  World,  as  illustrated  by  the  winning  of  first,  second 
and  third  places  in  the  dairy  exhibit  in  London,  England, 
this  last  October,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Department 
to  keep  Ontario  in  the  first  rank. 

Another  important  clause  in  the  Act  is  that  requiring 
the  pasteurizing  of  whey,  skim-milk,  or  other  by-products 
of  a  factory  to  be  used  for  feeding  purposes.  This  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect  in  raising  the  standard  and 
giving  uniformity  in  quality  in  the  product  in  Ontario, 
while  one  of  the  chief  results  of  the  pasteurizing  will 
be  to  protect  the  health  of  the  animals  consuming  the 
whey. 

With  an  increase  in  butter  and  cheese  in  Ontario,  it 
becomes  a  necessity  and  a  matter  of  economic  importance 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  this  be  of  the  highest  quality 
suitable  for  export.  Improvements  are  being  made 
continually;  especially  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  a 
marked  advance  has  been  made  in  a  number  of  creameries 
and  it  is  expected,  with  a  more  careful  selection  of  cream 
during  the  coming  season,  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
first-class  butter. 

The  grading  service  which  is  available  through  the 
Department  is  an  important  factor  in  the  general  policy 
of  improvement.  One  outstanding  need  all  dairymen 
should  keep  in  mind  for  the  bettering  of  the  quality 
is  the  grading  and  marketing  service,  for  this  will  result 
in  better  production  and  a  consequent  receiving  of 
recognition  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  Department  hopes  that  the  dairymen  will  see 
this  necessity  and  will  organize  so  that  through  co- 
operation, with  the  various  services  available  through 
the  Government  appropriation,  they  may  build  up  a 
strong  industry.  For  dairying  will  develop  rapidly,  and 
it  is  the  desire  of  all  concerned  to  establish  it  more 
securely  as  an  important  branch  of  agricultural  activity. 

Peterboro  Co.  Miss  J.  M.  Harstoxe.  j 


Have  you  ever  met  the  fellow  who  is  always  looking 
on  the  dark  side?  He  is  saying  that  the  bottom  has 
dropped  out  of  the  market  for  all  farm  products  and 
never  will  be  any  good  again,  etc.  He  is  going  out  of 
this  line  of  farming  or  that.  Such  men  are  not  much 
good  to  themselves  or  to  constructive  work  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  man  who  can  take  the  losses  with 
a  smile  and  stay  in  the  game  is  more  worth  while. 


Nova  Scotia  Farmers'  Association  Convention. 


February  9,  1922 
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The  Outlook  for  Dairying  —  In  Four  Parts. 

Part  IV.    Canada's  Place  in  World  Dairying  and  Some  Things  We  Should  Do  to  Improve  Our  Position. 

By  J.  A.  Ruddick,   Dairy  Commissioner,  Ottawa. 


I PASS  on  now  to  say  something  about  the  situation 
'  in  Canada,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  our 
production  in  1920  with  what  it  was  in  1914.  The 
figures  are  as  follows  for  cheese,  creamery  butter,  and 
condensed  milk. 


Condensed 

and  evapor- 

Cheese, 

Butter, 

ated  milk, 

Year 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1914  

169,478,340 

83,991,453 

27,831,596 

1920  

149,548,595 

111,691,718 

84,132,341 

If  we  take  the  total  quantity  of  milk  that  the 
above  production  represents,  we  find  that  in  round 
figures  it  was  3,533,000,000  pounds  in  1914,  and  4,253,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1920.  The  increase  is  equivalent  to 
about  65,000,000  pounds  of  cheese.  But  that  is  not  all, 
for  there  has  been  an  increase  in  milk,  cream  and  ice 
cream  consumed.  Total  production  increases  steadily, 
although  the  proportion  of  the  different  products  may 
vary.  The  complete  figures  for  1921  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  it  is  known  that  there  will  be  considerable 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  cheese  over  last  year,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  output  of  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk.  Creamery  butter  shows  a  steady  increase  every 
year. 

The  decrease  in  cheese  production  since  1903,  when 
it  reached  the  high-water  mark,  is  frequently  deplored. 
If  it  represented  a  decrease  in  total  production  it  would 
be  cause  for  regret,  but  when  it  is  simply  the  result  of 
milk  being  diverted  into  other  channels  to  make  more 
money  out  of  it,  there  is  no  need  to  worry.  To  tell 
the  truth,  if  we  had  produced  as  much  cheese  in  1921 
as  we  did  in  1903,  I  do  not  know  where  ft  would  have 
been  disposed  of.  We  certainly  would  have  had  much 
lower  prices.  During  the  years  ended  November  30, 
1920  and  1921,  the  United  Kingdom  imported  more 
cheese  than  was  imported  during  the  same  period  in 
1913  or  1914. 

On  the  whole,  the  progress  of  production  in  Canada 
seems  to  be  satisfactory.  The  number  of  cows  is  in- 
creasing, but  the  increase  in  milk  production  is  due 
more  to  better  cows  and  better  feeding.  Cow  testing 
is  producing  results.  The  value  of  our  total  production 
in  1920  partly  estimated  was  over  8263,000,000.  Our 
exports  in  years  ended  March  31,  1914  and  1921,  are 
as  follows: 

Exports  from  Canada. 


1914 


1921 


Cheese  (lbs.)  

Butter  (lbs.)  

Cond.,  Evap.  and  powd.  milk 

(lbs.)  

Fresh  milk  (gal.)  

Cream  (gal.)  

Casein  (lbs.)  

Total  value  (S)  


144,478,340 
1,228,753 

9,339,382 
307,188 
1,323,929 
270,486 
21,193,168 


133,620,340 
9,739,414 

49,147,541 
1,508,618 
1,279,195 


52,863,867 


of  making  scoops  on  a  sudden  rise  in  the  market,  before 
the  fact  became  generally  known.  One  might  go  on 
to  discuss  the  working  of  these  country  boards,  and 
to  point  out  some  of  the  abuses  which  have  crept  in, 
such  as  secret  settlements,  the  influencing  of  salesmen, 
how  prices  are  manipulated  at  times,  etc.  It  may  be 
open  to  argument  as  to  whether  the  boards  have  not 
served  their  purposes  and  whether,  in  the  evolution  of 
the.  dairy  industry,  the  time  has  not  come  when  some 
other  method  of  sale  should  be  substituted.  In  any 
case,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  butter  and  cheese 
produced  in  this  country  has  always  been  disposed  of 
by  the  factories  through  other  channels.  The  com- 
mon arrangement  whereby  a  factory  agrees  to  accept 
the  weekly  ruling  on  some  board  is  really  a  parasite 
on  the  board  system,  and  it  is  probably  responsible  for 
some  of  the  bad  odor  which  has  become  attached  to 
the  boards. 

Selling  by  Auction. 
It  it  not  our  purpose  at  this  time,  however,  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  system  of  selling, 
but  rather  to  state  the  situation  as  it  exists.  The 
system  of  grading  and  selling  by  auction  at  Montreal, 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  for 
the  disposal  of  creamery  butter  and  cheese  made  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  appears  to  have  given  satisfaction. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  production  of  that 
province  has  been  disposed  of  in  this  way,  except  that 
last  year  another  arrangement  was  made  for  cheese, 
the  details  of  which  have  been  kept  secret.  The  butter 
is  still  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 


Development  of  Export  Marketing. 

It  now  remains  to  say  something  about  the  mar- 
keting of  dairy  produce  in  Canada  for  export.  Prior 
to  the  advent  of  the  cheese  factory  in  1864,  any  small 
surplus  of  butter  or  cheese  was  exported  chiefly  to  the 
United  States  by  wholesale  grocers.  The  export  of 
dairy  produce  did  not  become  a  specialized  business 
until  1865.  In  that  year  the  well-known  exporter  of 
Montreal,  Mr.  A.  A.  Aver,  began  business.  Mr. 
Edwin  Casw-ell,  of  Ingersoll,  Ont.,  began  exporting 
cheese  in  1866.  In  these  days  (I  speak  of  the  Ingersoll 
district)  the  buyers  bought  the  cheese  on  the  shelves 
at  the  factory,  and  sent  their  own  men  around  to  box 
and  prepare  them  for  shipment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Dairymen's  Association 
in  the  spring  of  1873,  it  was  decided  to  hold  what  were 
called  "cheese  fairs"  at  Ingersoll,  Stratford  and  Bellville, 
and  the  first  one  was  held  at  Ingersoll  on  May  20th  of 
that  year.  The  practice  at  first  was  for  the  salesmen 
to  carry  plugs  of  cheese  to  these  fairs  in  glass  bottles, 
which  were  submitted  to  the  buyers.  On  May  29th, 
1877,  a  new  feature  was  introduced  into  the  selling  of 
cheese  at  Ingersoll,  when  the  different  lots  were  disposed 
of  by  auction,  and  thus  the  "call  system"  was  estab- 
lished. I  am  indebted  for  these  dates  to  Mr.  Frank 
Herns,  who  had  them  dug  up  from  the  files  of  the 
"Ingersoll  Chronicle." 

As  the  factory  system  developed  "cheese  boards" 
wereorganized  in  the  different  districts  in  Ontario,  and,  to 
some  extent,  in  Quebec.  The  call  system,  or  auction, 
has  never  been  put  in  force  at  some  of  these  markets, 
buyers  and  sellers  simply  coming  together  to  bargain. 
In  other  cases  the  cheese  and  butter  are  brought  to  the 
market  and  sold  under  the  trier. 

This  sytem  of  selling  on  "boards"  has  been  de- 
veloped to  a  greater  extent  in  Canada  than  in  any 
other  country,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  idea 
originated  in  Canada  or  New  York  State.  I  do  know 
that  no  organization  of  this  kind  existed  in  New  York 
State  as  late  as  1871.  The  cheese  boards,  through  the 
reports  of  sales  thereon,  soon  became  the  medium  of 
information  for  salesmen  as  to  the  tendency  of  prices, 
and  spoiled  the  chances  which  buyers  had  at  one  time 


Nellie  Zro  Mercedes. 

First  aged  Holstcin  cow  in  milk  at  the  C.  N.  E.,  Toronto,  1921,  for 
T.  A.  Trick,  Goderich. 

The  sale  of  Ontario  cheese  in  the  same  way  was 
instituted  in  1920,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  large 
increase  in  business  during  the  past  year,  the  results 
have  also  been  satisfactory.  Of  course,  any  such 
system  has  to  meet  the  strenuous  opposition  of  those 
persons  whose  business  it  may  interfere  with  and  there 
is  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation.  I  am 
not  interested  in  any  particular  scheme  for  the  sale  of 
cheese  by  auction,  but  I  do  believe,  as  I  have  often 
stated,  that  it  is  an  ideal  way  of  handling  dairy  produce 
in  the  primary  market,  but  it  may  not  always  be  prac- 
ticable. The  Department  has  undertaken  to  grade 
any  cheese  or  buttered  offered  for  sale  in  this  manner, 
no  matter  who  conducts  the  sale. 

A  new  organization  in  the  trade  at  Montreal  holds 
out  promise  of  some  usefulness.  I  refer  to  the  Montreal 
Mercantile  Exchange,  which  now  meets  regularly  at 
the  Board  of  Trade,  where  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are 
disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  Offerings  are  made 
by  the  members  for  purchase  by  other  members  present. 
Markets  of  this  kind  have  been  in  operation  in  the 
United  States,  and  appear  to  have  served  the  purpose 
of  exchange  of  goods  between  members  of  the  trade. 
Goods  received  on  commission  are  sold  in  this  way, 
and  it  would  appear  a  good  way  of  securing  fullest 
competition. 

Cargo  Inspection  Valuable. 
It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  a  Government 
service,  carried  out  by  the  Dairy  Branch,  in  connection 
with  the  marketing  of  Canadian  dairy  produce,  which 
is  unique,  and  the  like  of  which  is  not  provided  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  I  refer  to  the  cargo  in- 
spection maintained  under  the  direction  of  the  Dairy 
and  Cold  Storage  Branch  at  Canadian  and  United 
Kingdom  ports.  This  service  has  been  in  existence 
now  for  twenty  years.  The  first  duty  assigned  to  the 
writer  on  his  return  from  New  Zealand  in  1900  was  to 
organize  this  service  in  Montreal.  All  butter,  cheese, 
and  other  perishable  products  are  carefully  examined 
when  deposited  on  the  docks  at  Montreal  for  shipment 
overseas.  If  the  packages  are  defective,  or  if  there  is 
evidence  that  the  goods  have  been  exposed  to  unsuitable 
temperatures,  the  facts  are  reported  along  with  other 
information  as  to  the  stowage  in  the  ship,  the  exact 
location  in  the  ship,  the  names  of  shippers,  consignees, 
etc. 

Locked,  recording  thermometers  are  stowed  with 
all  perishable  cargo  in  the  different  chambers.  When 
the  ship  arrives  at  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  other 
inspectors  are  on  hand  to  watch  the  discharge  and  make 


careful  notes  of  the  condition  of  the  cargo  coming  from 
the  ship.  The  thermograph  records  are  returned  to 
Ottawa,  where  copies  are  made,  which  are  supplied  to 
the  steamship  companies,  posted  on  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Montreal,  and  given  to  any  shipper  who  asks 
for  a  copy.  This  service  was  responsible,  a  number 
of  years  ago,  for  bringing  about  a  great  improvement 
in  the  handling  of  butter  and  cheese  on  the  docks  at 
London  and  Liverpool.  Even  yet  there  are  occasons 
when  complaint  is  justified.  One  of  our  inspectors 
recently  found  a  shipment  of  butter  had  been  left  for 
11  days  in  a  wharf  shed  at  Glasgow.  The  facts  were 
reported  to  the  shipper  on  this  side  and  to  the  con- 
signee on  the  other  side. 

Refrigerator  Car  Service. 
A  further  aid  in  the  marketing  of  dairy  produce  in 
this  country,  which  has  not  been  provided  by  any- 
other  country  that  I  am  aware  of,  exists  in  the  arrange- 
ment for  refrigerator  car  service  for  the  carriage  of 
butter  and  cheese.  The  pick-up  service  for  butter  in 
small  lots  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  butter  trade, 
because  of  the  impracticability  of  indiviual  shippers 
securing  iced  cars  for  small  lots.  In  the  case  of  iced 
cars  for  cheese  the  arrangement  is  somewhat  different, 
the  Department  simply  agreeing  to  pay  the  icing  charge 
on  a  fixed  number  of  cars  per  week  over  certain  lines, 
the  shippers  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for  securing 
the  cars. 

For  several  years  past  the  Dairy  Branch  has  also 
conducted  a  dairy  market  intelligence  service.  A 
weekly  market  letter  is  issued,  and  twice  a  week  paid 
night  lettergrams  are  sent  to  various  officials  in  different 
provinces  and  districts,  and  collect  wire .  are  sent 
regularly  to  any  person  who  asks  for  them. 

The  Situation  at  Present. 

Canada  has  some  advantages  and  disadvantages  in 
connection  with  the  marketing  of  dairy  produce  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  country.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
to  contend  with  a  long  rail  haul  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  thj  dairy  produce  which  is  exported.  In 
the  matter  of  packages,  too,  we  are  at  some  disad- 
vantage. The  Canadian  cheese,  box  is  altogether  too 
flimsy,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  packages  arrive  on 
the  market  in  a  broken  condition.  Efforts  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  devise  an  improved  cheese- 
box,  but  so  far  without  much  success.  It  seems  to  be 
difficult  to  do  so  without  getting  away  from  the  special 
type  of  round  box  which  has  always  been  the  distinctive 
package  for  Canadian  cheese.  New  Zealand  cheese  is 
put  up  in  crates,  which  are  strong  and  durable  enough 
to  carry  the  cheese  to  destination  without  breakage. 
This  package  could  be  adopted  for  Canadian  cheese, 
but  we  would  lose  the  value  of  the  distinctive  package. 
In  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Denmark  they  have 
an  advantage  over  us  in  the  material  which  they  have 
available  for  making  packages.  We  do  not  give  this 
question  of  package  enough  attention.  A  great  deal 
of  the  breakage  in  the  cheese  boxes  could  be  avoided 
if  the  box  always  fitted  the  cheese  as  snugly  as  it  should. 
Much  bad  management  is  exhibited  in  the  way  in  which 
cheese  are  boxed. 

One  of  our  important  advantages  is  that  we  have 
in  Montreal  the  greatest  cheese  market  in  the  world, 
and  one  on  which  1  should  say  there  is  more  competition 
than  on  any  other.  Of  course,  we  have  the  great 
advantage  at  present  with  respect  to  our  cheese  that 
it  stands  absolutely  at  the  top  in  point  of  general  quality 
over  any  cheese  of  similar  type  which  enters  into  inter- 
national trade.  This  is  an  advantage  which  is  very 
easily  lost,  and  I  believe  we  are  in  greater  danger  of 
losing  it  at  the  present  time  than  we  have  been  at  any- 
period  in  the  last  20  years,  owing  to  the  rapid  advance 
which  is  being  made  by  some  of  our  competitors  and 
the  business-like  manner  in  which  they  are  proceeding 
to  capture  a  large  share  of  the  world's  trade. 

The  Outlook  for  Canadian  Dairying. 

Now,  as  regards  the  outlook,  it  would  appear  from 
what  we  know  about  New  Zealand  and  the  state  of  the 
market  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  we  cannot  expect 
to  greatly  increase  our  exports  of  cheese,  but  there 
does  seem  to  be  an  opening  for  increased  exports  of 
butter.  The  market  is  not  encouraging  at  pres  nt, 
but  there  are  special  reasons  for  it,  such  as  the  unex- 
pectedly heavy  shipments  from  New  Zealand,  non- 
employment  in  the  Old  Country,  and  the  fact  thai  t  he- 
Government  still  has  on  hand  a  large  quantity  from 
the  contracts  which  expired  on  March  31st  last.  On 
December  6th  it  was  reported  that  this  holding  amounted 
to  about  50,000,000  pounds.  It  is  bound  to  have  a 
more  or  less  depressing  effect  on  the  market  until  it  is 
finally  disposed  of. 

But  we  should  never  forget  that  our  great  market 
is  at  our  own  doors.  We  export  only  about  one-fifth 
of  our  total  production.  This  market  is  constantly- 
growing.  The  average  consumption  of  milk  and  its 
products  in  Canada  is  equal  to  about  1,000  pounds  of 
milk  annually  per  capita.  If  our  population  should 
grow  at  the  rate  of  100,000  per  year  there  will  be  required 
annually  an  additional  100,000,000  pounds  of  milk  to 
supply  them.  Then  again,  the  home  consumption  per 
capita  is  increasing,  as  it  is  everywhere.    The  newer 
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knowledge  of  nutrition  has  placed  milk  and  its  products 
in  a  very  favorable  light,  and  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
protective  and  nutritious  food  which  is  relatively  cheap 
is  being  impressed  on  the  public  mind  as  never  before. 
Greater  consumption  of  milk  is  being  urged  by  health 
authorities  and  others  who  have  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  sale  of  milk.  The  Dairy  Branch  hopes  to  ac- 
complish something  along  these  lines  through  the  new 
division  under  Miss  Helen  G.  Campbell.  A  large 
increase  in  production  will  be  required  to  meet  this  new 
demand.  If  every  person  in  Canada  should  use  an 
additional  half  pint  of  milk  per  week  the  quantity  thus 
consumed  would  be  equal  to  25,000,000  pounds  of  cheese 
in  a  year.  The  consumption  of  cheese  should  be 
increased,  and  it  would  be  if  we  catered  more  to  the 
home  trade.  It  might  easily  be  doubled,  and  that 
would  mean  another  25,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

Now  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  outlook  for  the  industry  that  should 
be  discouraging  to  anyone.  We  shall  undoubtedly 
have  keener  competition  in  the  future  than  we  have  had 
in  the  past,  but  we  can  meet  this  competition  with  our 
present  lead  in  the  premier  position  of  our  cheese  if 
we  are  prepared  to  exert  ourselves  and  thus  meet  our 
competitors  on  even  ground. 

Hints  to  Producers. 
If  I  were  to  summarize  the  general  situation  as  it 
appears  to  me,  with  reference  to  the  whole  dairying 
industry  in  Canada,  I  would  do  so  as  follows:  1.  Cana- 
dian dairy  producers  have  not  interested  themselves 
as  much  as  producers  in  other  countries  have  in  marketing 
problems  connected  with  the  disposal  of  their  products. 

2.  The  present  is  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the 
dairy  industry,  owing  to  conditions  arising  out  of  the 
war.'  3.  Canada  is  the  only  important  dairying 
country  in  the  world  that  does  not  exercise  some  form 
of  control  over  its  exports.  4.  Competition  in  the 
world's  markets  will  be  much  keener  in  the  future  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  5.  Dairymen's  organizations 
cannot  control  prices,  but  they  can  do  much  in  securing 
the  fullest  possible  return  to  the  producer  that  world 
prices  will  permit.  0.  Producers  should  study  world 
conditions  in  order  to  adjust  their  business  to  changing 
circumstances.  7.  Canadian  dairymen  have  depended 
too  much  on  Government  action  instead  of  taking  the 
initiative  themselves,  and  thus  increasing  their  own 
power  and  self-reliance. 

Some  Things  To  Remember. 
1.  There  is  need  for  better  organization  among 
producers.  2.  The  standardization  and  grading  of 
butter  and  cheese  for  export  is  essential  tor  success 
under  the  new  conditions  of  competition  in  the  world's 
markets.  Independent  grading  is  also  of  the  utmost 
'importance  as  an  incentive  to  the  production  of  butter 
and  cheese  of  highest  quality.  Without  some  plan 
which  gives  adequate  reward  for  skill  and  industry, 
we  cannot  hope  to  hold  our  own  in  the  matter  ot  quality. 

3.  Home  consumption  of  dairy  products  should  be 
encouraged.  There  is  a  large,  unsatisfied  demand  in 
this  country  for  prime  quality,  mild  flavored,  well- 
matured  cheese  in  small  sizes.  4.  The  foolish  and 
injurious  practice  of  shipping  cheese  from  the  factories 
when  they  are  only  a  few  days  old  should  be  discon- 
tinued. Both  buyers  and  salesmen  are  to  blame. 
If  producers  studied  the  marketing  of  their  products 
as  they  should,  they  would  never  allow  this  practice  to 
continue.  5.  If  something  is  not  done  to  encourage  a 
better  class  of  men  as  a  whole  to  take  up  cheese-making, 
the  results  will  be  disastrous.  The  position  of  cheese- 
maker  should  be  made  attractive  enough  in  point  of 
salary  and  living  conditions  to  enourage  a  good  man 
to  make  it  his  life's  career.  The  salaries  paid  now  in 
many  cases  are  ridiculously  small  for  a  position  calling 
for  so  much  skill  and  experience  and  involving  so  much 
responsibility.  6.  The  vicious  system  under  which 
cheese-makers  are  required  to  make  good  any  loss  on 
inferior  cheese  should  be  abolished.  Under  such  a 
system  the  milk  producer  or  the  factory  owner  has  a 
false  sense  of  security,  and  it  is  only  human  nature  for 
the  cheese-maker  to  try  to  cover  up  defects  in  the  cheese 
under  such  a  system,  and  this  leads  to  dishonest  practice. 
Factoriesengagecheese-makers  without  due  consideration 
as  to  their  qualifications,  thinking  they  protect  them- 
selves by  this  system  of  guarantee.  The  system  is 
unjust  in  most  cases,  because  many  of  the  faults  are 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  milk,  and  beyond  the  control 
of  the  cheese-maker.  7.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
position  of  cheese-maker  can  be  greatly  improved  in 
many  of  the  factories  which  are  too  small  to  provide 
sufficient  revenue  to  pay  a  decent  salary  to  the  cheese 
maker.  With  increased  cost  of  manufacturing,  larger 
factories  have  become  an  economic  necessity.  The 
cheese-making  industry  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
combining  many  of  the  existing  lactories  into  larger 
and  more  economical  ones. 


The  Dairy  Standards  Act  and  the 
Creamery  Patron. 

Kdiior  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

As  a  creamery  patron  I  would  like  to  know  why 
we  do  not  get  more  money  for  the  amount  of  cream  we 
send  to  the  creamery.  1  could  send  to  six  different 
creameries  if  I  liked,  but  as  a  rule  they  pay  about  the 
same  for  butter-fat.  I  cannot  see  any  difference  in  any  of 
them.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  patron 
satisfied  with  the  returns  from  any  one  of  the  factories. 
And  why  not?  They  are  not  satisfied  for  a  good  many 
reasons  and,  of  course,  we  have  said  good-by  to  the  over- 
run and  butter-milk  long  ago.  By  the  way,  how  much 
overrun  can  a  butter  manufacturer  have  before  he  is 


guilty  of  fraudulent  practice?  I  know  that  the  cry  is  that 
they  pay  so  much  for  butter-fat  over  the  price  of  butter 
that  this  difference  accounts  for  the  overrun.  Neverthe- 
less, in  one  town  not  a  thousand  miles  from  here  the 
factory  is  paying  41  cents  for  butter-fat  and  in  the  same 
town  a  certain  farmer's  wife  sells  butter  for  43  cents  per 
pound  and  she  has  the  overrun. 

There  is  not  one  patron  in  a  hundred  who  knows 
what  his  cows  are  doing.  How  few  weigh  their  milk 
and  test  it  once  a  month!  It  may  be  that  their  cows  just 
give  about  half  enough  and  are  low  in  the  test.  I  think 
that  the  Dairy  Standards  Act  is  all  right  for  the  cheese 
and  powder  milk  lactories,  but  1  would  like  to  know  what 
it  will  do  for  the  creamery  patron.  After  all  it  is  not  the 
dairy  farmer  who  is  to  blame  for  all  this  dissatisfaction. 
Why  do  the  dairy  farmers  not  co-operate,  build  their 
own  factories  and  manage  them  themselves?  They  will 
never  get  a  fair  price  until  they  do ;  at  any  rate  they  would 
get  the  buttermilk  and  the  overrun.  Until  then  we  will 
have  to  do  what  a  famous  British  statesman  said  "wait 
and  see."  Au  revoir. 

Perth  Co.  A  Creamery  Patron. 


Note:  "A  Creamery  Patron"  asks  a  very  difficult 
question  when  he  wants  to  know  why  he  does  not  get 
more  money  for  his  cream.  We  thoroughly  agree  with 
him  that  farmers  would  do  better  in  the  long  run  to 
handle  their  raw  material  from  the  dairy  on  the  co- 
operative principle  and  we  have  for  years  been  urging  our 
readers  to  build  and  equip  small  plants  of  their  own  in 
which  they  could  handle  all  the  milk  they  produce  and 
dispose  of  it  to  the  market  that  would  yield  them  the 
best  returns.  They  might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
install  cheese  or  buttermaking  machinery  or  it  might 
pay  better  to  sell  the  whole  milk.  It  seems,  however, 
that  there  are  a  great  many  farmers  who  would  rather 
allow  the  other  fellow  to  make  a  substantial  profit  out 
of  their  products  than  pay  strict  enough  attention  to  the 
details  of  marketing  to  get  all  there  is  in  the  farm  pro- 
ducts they  have  grown.  There  is  developing,  however,  a 
feeling  that  something  can  be  done  along  lines  of  co- 
operation and  we  believe  that  in  a  very  few  years  there 
will  be  a  number  of  such  co-operative  plants  established. 
It  always  has  been  the  case  that  low  prices  are  a  stimulus 
to  co-operation  and  if  the  present  low  prices  of  farm 
products  are  not  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  co-operation 
in  Ontario  we  would  rather  see  agriculture  carried  on 
without  co-operation  than  see  farmers  working  for  still 
lower  labor  incomes. 

As  far  as  the  price  of  butter  is  concerned,  this  is, 
after  all,  largely  a  question  of  the  world's  markets. 
The  local  creameryman  does  not  set  the  price  of  butter 
and  if  he  died  we  imagine  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
there  would  be  a  creamerymen's  convention  in  Florida 
or  California  that  would  last  all  winter  and  probably 
part  of  the  spring  and  fall.  The  fact  that  the  price  paid 
for  butter-fat  in  six  local  creameries  is  almost  identical, 
is  practical  proof  of  this  fact,  since  it  is  only  evidence 
of  the  very  keen  competition  that  exists  in  the  creamery 
business.  The  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  operate  one  of 
the  best  creameries  in  Ontario  and  the  manager  of  that 
creamery  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  in  the  business,  but 
last  year  this  creamery  paid  only  25  cents  per  pound  for 
butter-fat  when  privately  owned  creameries  were  doing 
the  same  and  still  the  profit  on  the  year's  business  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  going  concern  when  it  was  taken 
over,  was  only  $30,000.  If  the  average  creamery  in  the 
province  had  a  profit  of  one-fifth  of  this  amount  we 
imagine  the  owner  would  feel  himself  lucky.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  man  who  makes  a  profit  in  the 
creamery  businesses  to-day  earns  it,  although  this  does 
not  say  that  the  dairymen  are  not  entitled  to  operate 
creamery  businesses  of  their  own  if  they  see  fit.  For  in- 
formation regarding  the  overrun  in  buttermaking,  readers 
are  referred  to  an  article  in  the  Dairy  department  of 
our  issue  of  December  22,  by  Professor  H.  H.  Dean,  O. 
A.  C,  Guelph. — Editor. 


Milk  Price  Stability. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  aim  of  all  milk  producers 
is  to  secure  a  stable  market  for  the  milk  they  produce. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the  milk  is  being 
produced  for  a  local  city  market,  or  for  any  city  market 
for  that  matter.  Notwithstanding  the  iact  that  the 
scope  of  production  for  the  large  cities  has  been  greatly 
widened  during  the  last  few  years,  raw  milk  is  still  mark- 
eted largely  in  the  locality  where  it  is  produced.  All 
factors  that  enter  into  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  milk 
marketed  anywhere  have  their  effect  on  milk  going 
to  the  city  market,  but  the  influence  of  some  of  them 
is  less  important  in  this  case  than  in  the  case  of  milk  going 
to  some  other  markets.  The  problem  is  more  than  ever 
one  for  the  producer  and  the  purchaser  to  settle  between 
themselves  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  production  is  more 
or  less  uneven  as  between  seasons,  while  the  product 
is  so  perishable  that  the  producer  must  be  assured  of  a 
market  for  it  before  it  is  produced,  it  in  necessary  that  the 
dairyman  pay  strict  attention  to  the  market  end  of  his 
business.  Some  phases  of  this  aspect  of  dairy  farming 
are  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs,  which  are 
extracted  from  a  bulletin  from  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  dealing  with  the  milk  supply  for  the  city  of 
Detroit.  The  bulletin  in  which  they  appear  is  largely 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  work  done  by  the  Michigan 
Milk  Producers  Association,  the  parts  reproduced  here 
being  largely  introductory  in  character  and  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  a  contract  in  every  case  between  pro- 
ducer and  dealer  or  distributor.  Incidentally,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  it  is  in  connection  with  the  terms  of  this 
contract  that  the  value  of  a  live  association  among  the 
producers  is  shown  most  clearly  to  the  individual  dairy- 
man.   The  paragraphs  follow: 


Milk  prices  fall  naturally  into  two  well  known  classes — 
those  received  by  the  farmer  from  the  city  dealer,  and 
those  gotten  by  the  dealer  from  the  city  consumer.  The 
former  is  usually  quoted  in  terms  of  hundred  weights, 
the  latter  in  terms  of  gallons,  pints  and  quarts.  This 
last  amount  is  the  customary  quantity  bought  by  the 
consumer,  and  the  price  quoted  for  a  quart  of  delivered 
milk  is  usually  a  computed  advance  upon  the  price  which 
the  city  dealer  must  pay  the  producer.  The  hundred 
weight  price,  however,  both  because  it  deals  with  larger 
amounts  of  milk  and  also  because  it  is  arrived  at  by 
conference,  is  the  more  important  price  of  the  two  and 
will,  therefore,  be  the  one  referred  to  here. 

Commercially  speaking,  milk  as  an  article  of  trade 
belongs  to  the  perishable  class  of  foods.  This  means 
that  it  is  marketable  only  in  the  locality  where  it  is 
produced,  needs  vast  and  costly  equipment  in  being 
marketed,  and  is  a  part  of  that  class  of  food  stuffs  which 
is  fast  taking  first  place  on  the  tables  of  consumers. 
The  marketing  possibilities  for  raw  milk,  while  steadily 
widened  during  recent  years  through  the  growth  of 
a  better  and  faster  transportation  service,  are,  neverthe- 
less, at  bottom  strictly  local  in  their  range.  There  are, 
for  example,  no  city  produce  exchanges  anywhere, 
upon  which  milk  is  bought  and  sold  in  the  way  in  which 
farm  staples  are  bought  and  sold  noi  any  large  shipments 
of  milk  from  city  to  city,  nor  any  nation-wide  dealings 
in  milk  of  any  sort.  Furthermore,  while  means  of 
transportation  have  helped  to  sbme  extent  the  natural 
field  for  broad  milk  marketing,  city  regulation  of  milk 
supply  has  served  in  practice  to  limit  the  sources  from 
which  a  supply  may  come,  so  that  the  fact  still  stands 
of  a  fixed  city  dependence  upon  a  single  country  area 
for  a  supply  of  milk. 

The  fact  of  this  limited  market  for  milk,  which  has 
just  been  described,  gives  rise  to  at  least  two  further 
peculiarities  of  milk  selling,  as  compared  with  the 
selling  of  other  farm  products,  which  deserve  attention. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  circumstance  that  the  milk 
supply  of  a  city  may  be  easily  monopolized  by  its  pro- 
ducers. This  milk  has  at  the  time  of  its  production  a 
fixed  city  destination  owing  to  the  Board  of  Health 
inspection  which  it  undergoes.  It  has  no  competition 
from  other  milk  areas  on  account  of  its  frailty  in  ship- 
ment and  it,  therefore,  becomes,  for  any  city,  a  definite 
and  tangible  supply  drawn  from  known  and  fixed  souices. 
Under  these  conditions  the  producers  of  milk  have  only 
to  organize  and  a  monopoly  of  the  milk  supply  of  any 
city  is  strictly  within  their  hands. 

Secondly,  the  contract  method  of  sale  between 
producer  and  dealer,  which  is  the  fixed  method  of  selling 
milk  in  the  milk  trade,  stands  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  open  competitive  method  of  selling  other  farm 
products.  Contract  selling  of  milk  is  indeed  obligatory 
upon  the  producer  in  view  of  the  big  fixed  outlay  relative 
to  daily  output  which  is  found  in  a  dairy  herd  and  the 
further  fact  of  the  frailty  of  the  product.  Every  sale 
of  milk  by  a  producer  is  a  forced  sale,  since  milk  is  so 
perishable  and  so  limited  as  to  market  that  it  must  be 
sold  as  soon  as  produced.  Under  these  conditions  the 
dairyman  can  only  secure  his  rights  by  having  them 
stated  in  a  contract.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dealers 
anxious  to  have  an  adequate  and  reliable  supply  of  milk 
and  buying  only  from  a  limited  and  inspected  or 
authorized  area  of  milk  production,  readily  gives  these 
contracts,  since  he  too  wishes  to  safeguard  himself 
from  irregular  or  new  competition. 

The  milk  contract  then,  which  is  the  basis  of  trade 
between  the  producer  and  the  distributor,  is  indispen- 
sable. Contracts  of  this  sort  have  in  brief  the  follow- 
ing features,  so  far,  at  least,  as  those  used  by  Detroit  deal- 
ers are  concerned.  They  refer  always  to  the  price  of  the 
milk,  the  grade,  and  usually  to  the  place  and  times  of 
delivery. 

Discussing  these  items  in  order  we  find  that  the  milk 
prices  stipulated  by  milk  contracts  belong  to  that  class 
known  as  prices  made  by  agreement.  Customarily 
the  dealer  announces  a  periodical  price  which  he  is  willing 
to  pay,  being  scaled  up  or  down  for  the  different  periods 
of  the  year  in  accord  with  the  milk  flow  or  shortage  of 
the  various  seasons,  and  the  varying  demands  of  the 
city  consumer.  Thus,  the  price  is  always  low  for  the 
spring  months,  while  the  winter  and  fall  prices  usually 
range  toward  the  maximum.  Prices  also  are  influenced 
by  the  distance  over  which  the  shipments  must  be  made 
in  order  to  reach  market,  and  by  the  circumstance  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  local  competition.  Local 
competition  springs  from  the  demands  of  nearby  con- 
denseries,  local  creameries,  or  the  bids  of  competing 
cities.  All  of  these  rivalling  forces  were  active  upon  the 
Detroit  milk  shed,  and  played  their  part  in  fixing  milk 
prices. 

The  matter  of  distance  from  market  is  more  under 
control  than  that  of  competition,  and  therefore,  the 
dealers  always  fix  an  orderly  scale  of  distances  or  "zones" 
in  which  deductions  from  the  city  price  will  be 
made  in  order  to  cover  costs  of  transpoitation.  Thus 
by  way  of  illustration,  for  distances  between  1  and  25 
miles,  15  cents  discount  is  allowed;  25  to  30  miles,  20 
cents,  etc.  These  deductions  are  frequently  shifted 
as  railroad  charges  go  up  or  down. 

Price  stability  both  of  retail  prices  and  also  of  those 
per  hundredweight  is  an  indispensable  condition  in  the 
milk  business.  The  consumer  likes  puce  uniformity 
in  milk  because  it  saves  him  the  trouble  of  daily  bargain- 
ing for  this  necessity.  Like  his  gas  bill  or  water  tax 
he  knows  before  hand  what  his  milk  outlays  will  total 
and  this  helps  in  planning  the  household  budget.  Be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  distributor  stable  or  uniform 
prices  are  equally  essential  since  the  relations  between 
these  two  are  fixed  by  contract  and  naturally  no  con- 
tracts could  be  written  if  daily  shifting  prices  were  the 
rule. 
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The  National  Dairy  Council  Meets  . 
in  Winnipeg. 

The  National  Dairy  Council  of  Canada  is  an  organ- 
ization that  fills  an  important  place  in  the  Agricultural 
organization  of  the  Dominion,  and  without  any  blare  o\ 
trumpets  transacts  a  good  deal  of  business  that  directly 
benefits  the  milk  producers  of  Canada.  It's  annual 
convention,  held  in  Winnipeg  during  the  first  week  in 
February,  was  a  quiet  and  somewhat  abbreviated  affair, 
but  no  time  was  wasted.  The  delegates  of  whom  there 
were  a  score,  representing  nearly  every  Province  in  the 
Dominion,  are  never  in  doubt  as  to  the  subjects  brought 
up  for  discussion,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  their 
authoritative  and  business-like  expressions  of  opinion. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  President  E.  H.  Stonehouse, 
Weston,  Ontario. 

The  various  reports  were  well  received,  That  of  the 
President  was  couched  in  a  spirit  of  sane  optimism. 
Mr.  Stonehouse  outlined  the  work  attempted  by  the 
Council  during  1921,  stressing  the  fact  that  the  organiza- 
tion had  made  every  effort  to  secure  reductions  in  trans- 
portation charges,  which  are  the  chief  stumbling  block 
in  the  road  over  which  dairymen  are  obliged  to  travel. 
The  Council  has  also  endeavored  to  conduct  educational 
work  among  producers  and  consumers  of  dairy  products, 
and  had  put  forth  its  best  efforts  to  bring  about  desired 
changes  in  the  legislation  governing  the  national  and 
international  aspects  of  the  dairying  trade. 

Miss  Helen  G.  Campbell,  who  is  attached  to  the 
Dairy  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, addressed  the  delegates,  devoting  her  remarks 
to  a  discussion  of  the  food  values  of  different  dairy 
products.  She  stressed  the  importance  of  bringing  con- 
sumers of  dairy  products  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the 
value  of  cleanliness.  Speaking  of  publicity  campaigns 
for  the  benefit  of  dairymen,  she  informed  the  delegates 
that  it  was  necessary  for  application  to  be  made  by  some 
local  organization  before  any  milk  campaign  could  be 
initiated  in  any  city  or  district.  "The  campaign," 
said  Miss  Campbell,  "must  be  a  citizen's  campaign, 
because  its  success  depends  upon  local  co-operation  and 
enthusiasm."  Speaking  of  the  address,  Mr.  Stone- 
house gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  should  be  Do- 
minion-wide pasteurization  of  milk,  for.  at  present  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  get  milk  to  the  consumer  in  the 
most  healthful  condition. 

The  chief  business  transacted  by  the  delegates  was 
the  passing  of  several  resolutions  that  appeared  on  the 
agenda.  The  most  important  one  called  for  a  revision 
and  substantial  reduction  in  the  freight  and  express 
rate  schedules  for  milk  and  milk  products.  Such  a 
revision  and  reduction,  it  was  pointed  out,  would  greatly 
stimulate  the  production  of  dairy  products,  and  this 
would  ultimately  redound  to  the  benefit  of  transportation 
companies.  Representatives  of  the  ice-cream  industry 
pointed  out  that  the  discrimination  against  ice-cream, 
in  the  freight  and  express  rate  schedules  was  almost 
intolerable.  Peter  Palleson,  the  well-known  creamery 
operator  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  submitted  figures  which 
indicated  the  almost  unbelievable  increase  in  freight 
rates  on  butter  during  recent  years.  "We  want  fair 
play  from  the  railways,"  said  Mr.  Palleson;  "High- 
priced  products  should  not  be  discriminated  against  in 
rate  schedules.  We  have  reached  the  point  in  butter 
production  where  we  are  meeting  the  world  in  open 
competition,  and  our  industry  must  notfcbe  stifled  by 
excessive  transportation  charges." 

D'Arcy  Scott,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Council, 
threw  some  light  on  the  resolution.  He  said  that  there 
was  no  doubt  but  that  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners were  prejudiced  against  ice-cream  manu- 
facturers. Express  companies,  he  pointed  out,  were 
collecting  charges  for  the  delivery  and  collection  of  ice- 
cream empties,  yet  the  tradesman  or  manufacturers 
did  the  collecting  themselves.  It  cost  as  much,  he  said, 
to  send  a  tub  of  ice-cream  50  miles,  as  it  would  cost 
five  commercial  travellers,  each  with  200  pounds  of 
baggage,  to  travel  the  same  distance,  and  yet  the  ice- 
cream tub  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  ice  that 
has  no  purpose  except  to  keep  the  ice-cream  in  good 
condition  while  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  transportation 
company.  Ice  cream,  said  Mr.  Scott,  should  never 
have  been  put  into  the  first  class  classification.  In 
placing  it  in  that  class,  the  Board  of  Railway  Commission- 
ers were  guilty  of  a  very  flagrant  act  of  injustice.  Mr. 
Palleson,  in  supporting  Mr.  Scott,  said  that  former 
chairmen  of  the  Railway  Board  had  at  least  given 
witnesses  a  courteous  hearing,  and  he  added  that  he 
hoped  to  see  Mr.  Scott  chairman  of  the  Board  once 
again. 

A  resolution  advising  the  Dominion  Government 
against  the  importation  and  sale  of  milk  substitutes 
precipitated  considerable  discussion.  As  soon  as  it  was 
laid  before  the  convention,  a  delegate  from  British 
Columbia  moved  that  it  be  left  to  the  incoming  executive. 
This  procedure  did  not  appeal  to  the  delegates,  however, 
and  P.  M.  Logan,  Manager  of  the  Saskatchewan  Co- 
operative Creameries,  moved  that  the  resolution  be 
adopted  as  read.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  opposition 
to  the  resolution  was  confined  to  the  delegate  from  British 
Columbia 'and  it  transpired  that  the  said  delegate  is 
connected  with  an  American  firm  that  is  interested  in  a 
cooking  compound  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
milk.  The  method  taken  by  the  defender  of  the  product 
to  state  his  case  was  deplorable.  He  antagonized — quite 
needlessly — the  entire  convention,  and  was  effectively 
sat  upon.  The  delegates  did  not  mince  matters  at  all 
in  asking  for  Dominion  legislation  dealing  with  milk 
substitutes.  . 

Dealing  with  the  Council's  financial  by-law,  the 
delegates  decided  upon  the  following  scale  of  payments 
for  membership  in  the  Council:  Butter  manufacturers, 
$10  for  every  100,000  pounds  manufactured,  with  a 


minnimum  of  $10  per  creamery  organization;  ice- 
cream manufacturers,  $5  for  every  10,000  gallons 
manufactured,  with  a  minimum  of  $10;  cheese  manu- 
facturers 5c. for  every  10,000  pounds  milk  manufactured, 
with  a  minimum  of  $5  a  factory;  milk  and  cream  dis- 
tributors, 5  cents  per  1,000  gallons  of  milk  or  cream  sold, 
with  a  minimum  of  §10;  condensed  milk  manufacturers, 
5  cents  per  1,000  gallons  of  milk  purchased  for  the 
manufacture  of  condensed  milk,  with  a  minimum  of  $10, 
the  same  charge  applying  to  powdered  milk  manu- 
facturers. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  following 
executive  for  1922:  President,  E.  H.  Stonehouse, 
Weston,  Ont.;  Vice-Presidents,  Alex.  McKay,  Winnipeg, 
N.  Charest,  Montreal.  Executive:  Alex.  Hume,  Camp- 
pellford,  Ont.;  J.  D.  McKenzie,  Bridgewater,  N.  S., 
F.  M.  Logan,  Regina.  Sask.,  W.  J.  Berry,  Langley 
Prairie,  British  Columbia,  P.  Palleson,  Calgary,  Alta. 


F'g-  1- — Showing  adult  Grace  Leaf  Hopper  in  upper  co  ner  and 
nymphs  feeding  on  leaves  below.  »I! 


Fig.  2. — Above:  Leaves  damaged  by  the  Grape  Leaf  Hopper. 
Below:  Injury  to  the  fruit. 

Feeding  Differently  This  Year 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not  kept  close  enough  tab  on  my 
feeding  operations  to  give  you  much  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle.  While  I  have 
made  some  fairly  good  records,  I  have  used  no  extreme 
methods,  relying  almost  entirely  on  my  standard  practice. 

For  roughage  I  depend  on  clover  hay  and  corn  silage, 
feeding  a  liberal  amount  of  both.  I  always  figure  a 
1,200-lb.  cow  can  handle  about  50  to  60  pounds  of  silage 
and  about  15  pounds  of  hay  daily  for  roughage.  My 
standard  grain  mixture  is  200  lbs.  oat  mouille,  100  lbs. 
bran,  and  100  lbs.  oil  meal,  and  feeding  about  one  pound 
of  the  mixture  to  four  pounds  of  milk  produced.  We 
find  our  milk  averages  very  close  to  four  per  cent.  I 
do  occasionally  reduce  the  quantity  of  oil  meal  and  use 
gluten  instead,  especially  if  I  find  my  cows  inclining  to 
lay  on  too  much  flesh. 


This  season  I  am  feeding  oats  cut  green  (we  have  no 
clover)  and  our  corn  was  very  mature;  and  I  found  my 
cows  putting  on  flesh  and  not  milking  up  to  the  usual. 
1  substituted  gluten  for  oil  meal  entirely,  and  with  good 
results,  especially  when  gluten  is  $15  per  ton  cheaper. 
With  good  clover  hay,  and  corn  in  the  stage  we  usually 
get  it,  this  ration  would  incline  to  reduce  our  cows 
too  much  in  flesh,  and  I  always  endeavor  to  keep  our 
cows  in  about  the  same  ^ondit  on.  To  do  this  one 
requires  now  and  again  to  treat  a  cow  a  little  differently 
from  the  average  run  of  the  herd. 

I  use  beet  meal  a  good  deal,  but  depend  on  it  more 
as  a  substitute  for  a  shortage  of  roughage  rather  than  a 
grain  feed.  I  have  at  various  times  tried  out  nearly 
all  the  feeds  on  the  market,  but  I  find  the  best  results 
from  the  standard  grains  and  do  my  own  mixing.  I 
,  always  feed  a  dry  cow  so  as  to  have  her  freshm  in  pretty 
good  condition,  using  the  bran,  mouille,  and  oil-meal 
ration;  if  in  the  summer,  no  oil  meal  is  used.  In  summer 
I  sometimes  use  a  little  corn  meal. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Que.  Gilbert  McMillan. 

HORTICULTURE.  ~ 

Grape  Leaf  Hopper  May  Be  Serious 
this  Year. 

By  \V.  A.  Ross    Dominion  Entomological  Labora- 
tory, Vineland  Station. 

Last  year  there  was  quite  a  serious  outbreak  of  the 
Grape  Leaf  Hopper  (commonly  but  incorrectly  called 
the  "thrip")  in  the  Niagara  district,  particularly  in  the 
section  between  Grimsby  and  the  Niagara  river.  During 
late  summer  and  early  autumn  badly  infested  vineyards 
were  conspicuous  from  a  distance  on  account  of  the 
brownish  or,  as  some  growers  put  it,  "rusty,"  condition 
of  the  foliage. 

The  leaf  hopper,  an  old,  well-known  pest,  is  present  in 
most  vineyards  every  year,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
only  troublesome  in  the  vicinity  of  woodlots  and  waste 
land  where  the  fallen  leaves,  grass,  weeds,  etc.,  afford  the 
insect  favorable  hibernating  quarters.  This  past  year, 
however,  it  was  abundant  and  injurious  even  in  vineyards 
with  comparatively  clean  surroundings. 

The  Insect  and  its  Injury. 
The  adult  leaf  hopper  (corner  fig.  1)  is  yellowish  with 
black  or  reddish  marks,  and  is  about  x/%  long.  As 
its  name  indicates,  it  hops  or  jumps  whenever  it  is 
disturbed.  The  immature  forms  or  nymphs  (fig.  1) 
are  white  at  first,  but  as  they  grow  older  they  become 
yellowish.  In  general  shape  they  resemble  the  adults 
but  lack  wings. 

The  Grape  Leaf  Hopper  spends  the  winter  in  the 
adult  stage  under  fallen  leaves  and  dtbris,  among  long- 
grass  and  weeds,  in  woodlots,  wasteplaces,  weedy  fields, 
etc.  With  the  coming  of  warm  weather  in  spring,  the 
adults  leave  their  hibernating  quarters  and  feed  on  differ- 
ent species  of  plants,  such  as  raspberry,  strawberry,  and 
various  weeds.  When  the  grape  foliage  appears,  the 
hoppers  migrate  to  the  vines,  feed  on  the  leaves,  and  in 
due  course,  lay  their  eggs  in  the  leaf  tissue.  The  eggs 
commence  to  hatch  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  and 
in  the  average  season  the  maximum  number  of  nymphs 
are  present  on  the  leaves  about  the  second  week  in 
July.  The  nymphs  become  mature  and  transform  to 
adults  in  from  four  to  five  weeks  time,  the  earliest  adults 
appearing  the  latter  part  of  July.  The  hoppers  remain 
on  the  grapes  until  they  are  driven  into  their  winter 
quarters  by  the  first  heavy  frosts.  There  is  a  partial 
second  brood  of  leaf  hoppers  in  the  Niagara  district. 

The  leaf  hoppers,  nymphs  and  adults,  occur  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaves,  and  by  means  of  their  sharp, 
sucking  mouth  parts,  they  pierce  the  epidermis  (leaf- 
skin)  and'extract  the  plant  juices.  Badly  attacked  leaves 
become  mottled,  later  on  they  turn  yellow  then  brown, 
and  sometimes  fall  prematurely.  The  injury  to  the 
leaves  (top  fig. 2)  naturally  lessens  the  growth  of  the  wood 
and  affects  both  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  The 
grapes  on  heavily  infested  vines  are  smaller  and  of  poorer 
quality  than  those  on  healthy  vines,  (fig.  2  bottom) 
Clean  Surroundings  Aid  in  Control. 

The  Grape  Leaf  Hopper  is  one  of  many  pests  which 
can  be  controlled  to  a  considerable  extent  by  what  is 
termed  clean  farming.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
long  grass,  weeds,  fallen  leaves,  old  fences,  and  rubbish 
afford  the  adults  favorable  places  for  wintering,  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  grapery  and  its  immediate 
surroundings  as  clean  as  possible  is  at  once  apparent. 
In  this  connection,  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  next 
spring  as  early  as  possible,  to  burn  over,  wherever  it  is 
practicable,  grassy  and  weedy  places  near  the  vineyard. 
This  should  destroy  large  numbers  of  the  the  adults. 

Experiments  conducted  this  year  and  in  previous 
years  in  the  Niagara  district  have  demonstrated  clearly 
that  grape  leaf  hopper  injury  can  be  almost  wholly 
prevented  by  spraying  the  vines  with  40  per  cent,  nicotine 
sulphate,  pint  to  100  gallons  of  water  or  bordeaux 
mixture.  The  spraying,  in  order  to  be  most  effective, 
must  be  done  when  the  maximum  number  of  nymphs  are 
present  on  the  leaves  and  before  they  have  commenced 
to  transform  to  adults.  As  mentioned  in  the  discussion 
on  life  history,  this  time  in  the  average  season  is  about 
the  second  week  in  July.  In  spraying,  great  pains  must 
be  taken  to  thoroughly  wet  the  under  sides  of  leaves. 
This  can  be  done  most  easily  by  using  angle  nozzles 
and  good  pressure.  6S" 

All  growers,  whose  grapes  were  infested  last  season, 
should  examine  the  underside  of  the  leaves  in  early  July, 
and,  if  many  hoppers  are  found,  the  vines  should  be 
thoroughly  sprayed  at  the  time  specified  above.  Millions 
of  adult  hoppers  went  into  hibernation  this  past  fall 
and,  no  doubt,  if  the  winter  is  favorable  for  the  insects, 
there  will  be  another  outbreak  of  leaf  hopper  this  year. 
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Three  Valentines. 

Little  Miss  Flaxen  Locks,  merry  and  bold, 
Here  is  my  valentine  coming  to  greet 
you, 

Never  a  lolly-pop  ever  was  sold 
Pleases  me  more  than  a    morning  to 
meet  you. 

Lessons  are  pleasure  if  learned  at  your 
side, 

Drills  but  amusement  if  you  are  my  guide, 
Little  Miss  Flaxen  Locks,  set  me  a  sign, 
Say  you  will  welcome  my  first  Valentine. 

Little  Miss  Sophomore,  winsome  and  shy, 
Here  is  my  valentine  coming  to  woo  you, 

Never  a  maiden  with  you,  dear,  can  vie, 
All  my  heart's  love  I  am  sending  unto 
you. 

Sunshine  your  smile  and  your  voice  my 
delight, 

Fairest  of  pictures  are  you  to  my  sight. 
Little  Miss  Sophomore,  maiden  divine, 
Welcome  extend  to  your  true  Valentine. 

Dear  Little  Lady  with  locks  growing  white 
Here  is  my  Valentine  coming  to  find  you 
Dearer  than  ever  I  hold  you  tonight, 
Though  my  heart  ever  its  queen  hath 
enshrined  you. 
Life  has  been  sweet  for  the  sound  of  your 
voice, 

Life  has  been  good  since  I  made  you  its 
choice, 

Dear  Little  Lady,  I'm  proud  you  are 
mine, 

Deign  to  be  pleased  with  my  true 
Valentine. 

Lalia  Mitchell. 


A  Bit  of  the  Far  West. 

[From  the  letters  of  a  soldier-settler's 
wife  living  near  Grande  Prairie,  Alta.] 

DEAR  old  friend  in  Ontario — We 
are  so  often  told  that  "there  is 
nothing  in  a  name,"  yet  to  me, 
there  is  an  attraction  even  in  the  name 
Grande  Prairie,"  I  feel  that  it  must  mean 
much  to  anyone  who  wants  a  chance  to 
expand  and  draw  long  breaths — to  look 
into  distances,  and  try  to  do  things 
worth-while.  At  any  rate,  it  was  partly 
the  lure  of  the  name  that  caused  my 
husband  and  myself  to  leave  our  little 
home  at  the  coast,  B.  C.,  and  become 
settlers  in  this  wonderful  Northland. 
And  when  I  say  "settlers,"  I  mean  it  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  name— the  real, 
right-at-the-heart-of-things  sort.  And  it  is 
a  great  game,  inspiring  and  worth-while, 
for,  you  see,  we  expect  to  prove  that 
middle-aged  people  like  ourselves,  can 
make  good  in  this,  supposedly,  young 
people's  country. 

On  first  coming  here,  we  were  able  to 
buy  a  homestead  of  160  acres  about  three 
miles  from  Grande  Prairie,  from  a  man 
who  wished  to  leave  the  country,  paying 
him,  of  course,  for  his  few  improvements. 
The  adjoining  quarter  was  the  grant  my 
soldier-husband  received,  and  we  started 
in  farming  with  a  few  cows,  some  chickens 
and  a  small  garden.  While  waiting  for 
the  Soldier's  Loan  to  be  arranged,  my 
husband  reclaimed  a  large  hay-field  by 
partial  draining  and  was  rewarded  with 
a  much  larger  crop  of  hay  than  had  ever 
been  harvested  from  that  field  before.  By 
exchanging  the  use  of  our  team  for  the 
use  of  a  neighbor's  mower  and  hayrake 
we  were  enabled  to  put  up  our  first  year's 
hay  alone.  That  winter,  we  "brushed," 
some  of  the  land,  and  as  soon  as  the  loan 
was  obtained,  we  bought  the  necessary 
machinery,  and  more  stock.  We  have, 
(at  time  of  writing)  about  forty  head  of 
stock.  One  important  thing  that  makes 
this  an  ideal  cattle  country  is  the 
abundance  of  water — almost  anywhere, 
water  is  plentiful  at  a  depth  of  from  only 
12  to  20  feet.  There  are  two  fine  wells 
on  our  "Homestead"  and  one  on  the 
"Grant".  As  to  the  cropping  outlook 
— oats,  alfalfa  and  flax  all  do  well  here, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  a  wonderful  hay 
country. 


The  Edmonton  dairy  has  a  branch 
here  and  we  got  top  price  for  cream 
as  it  graded  "special."  Eggs  go  to  about 
the  same  prices  as  in  Ontario,  and  our 
hens  lay  well  all  winter,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather.  Having  plenty  of  milk, 
we  buy  small  pigs,  and,  of  one  batch  of 
six  we  sold  three  for  a  good  price,  leaving 
the  remainder  as  a  very  cheap  way  of 
providing  the  winter's  meat. 

My  husband  has  sent  for  a  7  h-p. 
engine  and  a  sawing  outfit,  and  hoped  to 
begin,  before  long,  on  the  timber,  of 
which  we  have  quite  a  quanitty.  With 
wood  selling  at  a  good  price,  the  venture 
should  succeed.  At  least,  all  our  eggs 
would  not  "be  in  one  basket,"  as  with ' 
stock  alone. 

As  to  natural  resources — there  are 
coal,  clay  that  makes  good  bricks,  and 
oil  wells — these,  everyone  knows  about 
through  the  newspaper  and  other  reports. 
And,  since  it  may  be  of  interest,  here  is  a 
list  of  fruits,  etc.,  I  have  canned  with 
great  success,  dewberries,  blueberries, 
saskatoons,  cranberries,  wild  goose- 
berries, wild  black  currants,  wild  rasp- 
berries, wild  strawberries,  and  the  mush- 
room pickles  are  simply  fine.  Vegetables 


with  the  glowing  golden-brown  sheets 
of  wrapping-paper,  that  come  ^from 
every  store. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
is  certainly  a  grand  and  beautiful  country, 
with  a  splendid  future,  given  the  right 
type  of  settlers — willing  and  unafraid — 
and  given  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties and  a  chance  to  develop  our  natural 
resources.  A.  M.  B. 


Suggestions  for  the  Rural 
School. 

Mr.  Editor —  There  used  to  be  a 
rhyme  beginning  thus: 

"Who  knows  where  all  the  needles  go? 
Where  all  the  buttons  stray?" 

I  wonder  if  the  same  could  be  said 
in  most  homes  of  "The  Farmer's  Ad- 
vocate", "Farm  and  Home's",  "Farm 
and  Dairy"  and  various  other  journals 
and  periodicals  which  find  their  way  to 
most  of  our  farm  homes. 

If  that  is  the  way  they  are  treated  they 
lose  a  large  part  of  their  value,  for  on  the 


Grande  Prairie,  Alberta. 


grow  to  a  splendid  size  and  the  flavor  is 
of  the  best,  while  the  flowers  that  grow 
to  perfection,  would  astonish  my  Ontario 
friends.  This  always  beautiful  country 
has  a  charm  all  its  own,  which,  once  felt, 
is  not  easily  forgotten,  and  there  is 
certainly  something  in  the  air  that  is 
conducive  to  a  wonderful  growth  of  hope- 
fulness— in  spite  of  drawbacks  and 
occasional  misfortunes  or  losses,  (and 
where  is  the  land  free  from  these?),  the 
settlers  are  here  to  stay,  and  time  will 
see  shack  and  shed  and  small  barn  re- 
placed with  buildings  having  all  the 
modern  conveniences,  since  no  one  is 
afraid  of  work.  Then  the  troubles  that 
loom  so  large  now  will  be  only  a  memory 
to  be  recalled  with  a  "say,  do  you  re- 
member?" when  we  get  together  to  enjoy 
a  chat  about  "old  times".  Then  we 
will  certainly  pity  the  woman  who  never 
knew  the  pleasure  of  a  pot  of  feathery 
parsley  as  an  ornament  for  the  dining 
table,  or  the  real  thrill  and  joy  of  making 
a  smart  and  dainty  housedress  from 
the  smoothly-woven  cotton  of  flour- 
sacks,  colored  with  Diamond  dyes,  a 
shade  to  suit  her  "particular  style  of 
beauty",  or  the  solid  satisfaction'  found 
in  papering  the  inside  walls  of  her  kitchen 


farm  there  are  seasons  when  life  is  too 
strenuous  to  let  us  bestow  more  than  a 
passing  glance  at  the  headings  with  a 
skim  over  an  article  if  it  is  of  present 
personal  interest. 

I  know  one  home  that  has  volumes 
of  magazines,  some  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years'  with  few  numbers  missing.  When 
winter  comes  with  long  evenings  what 
a  fund  of  well-written  articles  on  all  sorts 
of  topics  are  on  hand  to  enlighten  or 
entertain. 

The  editors  of  the  various  farm  papers 
too  (Canadian  and  American)  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  more  than  average  taste 
in  the  lucid,  oftentimes  elegant,  language 
used  by  their  favorite  contributors  and 
in  their  editorials. 

From  the  educational  standpoint  of 
good  English  alone,  I  think  the  farmer 
should  subscribe  to  the  best  of  the  farm- 
papers.  The  professional  information 
thrown  in  is  sufficient  bonus  surely  to 
make  up  the  price.  If  the  Trustee  of 
each  rural  school  in  Ontario  would 
instruct  their  secretary  to  put  a  year's 
subscription  of  a  few  leading  farm  journals 
at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers  and  pupils 
for  Friday  afternoon  supplementary  read- 
ing material,  they  might  be  surprised  at 


the  enthusiastic  interest  developed  in 
farming  pursuits.  No  better  means  could 
be  used  to  counteract  the  tendency  city- 
ward. 

Our  teacher  is  getting  up  a  native  bird 
club.  The  boys  and  girls  are  making 
observations  of  the  feathered  friends. 
She  is  reading  up  on  the  subjects.  What 
is  your  rural  teacher  doing  in  that  line? 

The  "three  R's."  can  be  counted  over 
in  rural  or  city  schools  alike,  but  the 
object  lesson  series  which  appeals  so 
much  to  the  junior  classes  has  its  para- 
mount opportunity  in  the  country. 

Fort  William,  Ont.  Grandma. 


In  Sunny  Alberta.  "  Patty  and  I  Are  Out  ". 


Miss  Hetty's  Valentine. 

By  Alix  Thorn. 

Miss  Simpson  lived  just  opposite 
the  library,  in  a  great,  solemn,  stone 
house,  with  many  windows,  and  so  closely 
were  the  heavy  lace  curtains  drawn, 
that  one  could  not  get  so  much  as  a 
peep  inside.  The  front  door  with  its 
big  brass  knocker  looked  as  if  it  were 
never  opened. 

Miss  Hetty  Simpson  lived  on  the  cor- 
ner, below  the  school,  in  a  cheerful  white 
house  that  had  tall,  fluted  columns.  Gay 
flowers  bloomed  in  Miss  Hetty's  sunny 
windows,  and  Miss  Hetty  always  had  a 
smile  and  a  pleasant  "good  morning, 
dears,"  for  the  children  on  their  way  to 
school..  Indeed,  she  looked,  with  her 
bobbing  white  curls  and  pink  cheeks,  not 
unlike  one  of  her  own  fragrant  roses. 

Now  every  child  in  the  town  knew  and 
loved  Miss  Hetty,  but  few,  very  few,  knew 
Miss  Simpson.  In  fact,  I  think  they 
were  rather  afraid  of  the  stern  looking  old 
lady,  who  was  no  relation  of  merry  Miss 
Hetty.  Sometimes  Miss  Simpson  might 
be  seen  walking  slowly  around  her  garden, 
between  prim  rows  of  box,  her  skirts  held 
up  daintily,  peering  curiously  through  her 
big  gold  spectacles. 

Little  eight-year-old  Cicely  Thqmp- 
son  was  one  of  the  children  who  passed 
Miss  Hetty  Simpson's  every  day,  and  she 
never  failed  to  look  up  and  send  a  quiet 
little  smile  to  the  window  where  her  old 
friend  sat  knitting.  It  was  February  and 
only  a  week  before  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
and  Cicely,  who  had  been  long  saving  her 
ten  cent  pieces,  five  cent  pieces,  as  well  as 
all  her  pennies,  started  out,  one  Saturday 
morning,  to  buy  her  valentines.  As  every 
one  knew,  the  best  place  for  valentines  was 
the  post-office.  The  post-mistress,  her- 
self, always  went  to  the  city,  early  in  the 
month,  to  select  her  stock,  and  her  win- 
dow was  well  worth  seeing,  I  can  tell  you. 

Cicely  had  chosen  a  lovely  valentine,  all 
lace  paper,  for  her  best  friend,  Patty 
Phipps,  a  fine  silvery  heart  for  Myra,  her 
next  door  neighbor,  a  pink  little  cherub 
for  brother  William,  and  a  red  arrow  held 
by  a  fat  cupid  for  Cousin  Amanda.  Then 
Cicely's  cheeks  grew  pinker  as  she  whis- 
pered to  herself:  "I  wonder  if  Miss 
Hetty  won't  be  surprised  when  she  gets  a 
valentine,  for  I'm  going  to  buy  her  just 
the  beautifulest  one  here!"  The  valentine 
she  at  last  decided  upon  seemed  fairly 
made  for  Miss  Hetty.  Around  a  little 
gold-latticed  window  climbed  the  reddest 
of  red  roses,  and  between  the  roses  could 
be  seen  a  smiling  lady,  as  sweet  as  Miss 
Hetty,  and  just  below  the  window,  in 
shining  letters  one  might  read,  "I  love 
you,  Lady  Mine."  Cicely  could  not 
resist,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  was  not  quite 
the  usual  way,  putting  on  the  back  of  the 
valentine,  "from  Cicely  Thompson,"  for 
she  thought,  "I'd  like  Miss  Hetty  to 
know  I  sent  it.  And  oh,  oh,"  giggled 
Cicely  delightedly  surveying  the  purchase, 
"oh,  oh,  she'll  be  a  happy  lady  when 
she  sees  it."  Then  in  her  precise  little 
hand  writing,  she  carefully  addressed 
the  embdssed  envelope: 

"For  Miss  Simpson,  Elmville." 
She  decided  that  Miss  Simpson  looked 
more  elegant  than  Miss  Hetty  Simpson, 
though,  as  Miss  Hetty,  people  always 
spoke  and  thought  of  her. 
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and  other  periodicals  to  help  current 
events  lessons  and  generally  heighten 
interest  in  what  would  have  been  a  very 
dull,  sparsely-attended,  little  school  in 
its  dullest  season. 

This  idea  could  be  used  in  the  com- 
munity library.  Make  a  canvass  of  the 
patrons  and  induce  the  subscribers  to 
different  papers  to  loan  them  to  the 
community  reading  table.  Our  politics, 
religion  and  literary  tastes  vary  enough 
even  in  a  wee  wilderness  like  this  to 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  reading  matter 
in  this  way.  A  library  I  know  obtains 
the  first  hand  reading  of  its  magazines 
by  paying  half  of  the  subscription  price, 
the  subscriber  agreeing  to  leave  the 
magazine  on  the  table  for  a  month  before 
taking  it  home. 

But  to  return  to  the  little  brown  school. 
We  used  the  library  as  much  as  possible. 
For  what  else  was  it  there?  When  I 
came  to  the  school  I  found  a  handful  of 
books  remaining  of  what  had  been  a  goodly 
collection.  We  made  an  entertainment, 
bought  a  strong  bookcase —  with  a  lock — 
and  filled  the  shelves.  After  I  went  away, 
the  diminishing  process  began  again. 
My  successor  said  the  books  were  no 
good  anyway — Shakespeare,  Scott,  Dick- 
ens, Hugo,  George  Eliot,  Stevenson, 
Kipling;  they,  were  all  no  good,  poor 
things!  All  the  charmingly  illustrated 
primers  to  help  toddling  feet  up  the 
foothills  (shall  we  say?)  of  Helicon, 
varying  the  woeful  monotony  of  the 
authorized  text-books;  all  the  books  on 
art  with  their  reproductions  of  real 
pictures  that  those  little  rustic  folks  of 
mine  might  never  see  or  learn  to  appreciate 
anywhere  else;  alas!  they  were  no  good. 
This  periodical  re-stocking  of  the  book- 
case and  gradual  elimination  goes  on  in 
many  schools.  One  teacher  loves  books 
and  cheerfully  keeps  a  record  of  the  goings 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

The  Hidden  Manna. 

To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give 
to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna. — Rev.  2:17. 

Jesus  said  unto  them,  come  and  break 
your  fast.— St.  John  21:12  (R.  V.) 

"O  feed  me,  Lord,  that  I  may  feed 
Thy  hungering  ones  with  manna  sweet." 

When  I  got  up  in  the  twilight  of  the 
early  morning  last  Sunday,  to  meet  the 
Lord  at  His  own  Table,  I  seemed  to 
hear  His  words  of  invitation:  "Come  and 
break  your  fast."  The  previous  Sunday 
I  had  been  on  night-duty  in  a  sick  room, 
and  therefore, — even  more  than  usual, — I 
was  looking  forward  to  the  quiet  gladness 
of  the  early  communion  with  my  King. 
As  He  waited  on  the  shore  for  those 
tired  and  hungry  men  (who  had  been 
fishing  all  night  and  had  caught  nothing) 
so  He  was  waiting  for  me.  As  He  had 
their  breakfast  all  ready,  so  He  was 
saying  to  me:  "Come  and  break  your 
fast."  The  invitation  of  our  King  is  also 
a  command.  Why  should  we  make 
excuses  or  try  to  disobey?  Are  we  so 
strong  that  we  can  work  for  Him  without 
the  food  He  offers? 

St.  Peter  had  toiled  all  night — in  vain. 
After  he  had  eaten  of  the  food  provided 
by  his  Risen  Master,  he  was  sent  out  to 
feed  the  lambs  and  sheep  of  the  flock. 
That  early  breakfast  was  not  for  himself 
alone.  He  had  been  fed  and  strengthened 
in  order  that  he  might  feed  and  strengthen 
others. 

St.  Paul  says  that  God  comforts  us  in 


Skate  Sailing  is  an  Exhilarating  Sport. 


St.  Valentine's  Day  had  come  and 
gone,  and  Cicely  had  been  very  generously 
remembered.  It  made  a  little  girl  feel 
pretty  rich  to  find  how  many  friends 
she  had,  it  gave  one  quite  a  Christmasy 
feeling. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  fifteenth  that 
Cicely,  who  had  been  sent  on  an  errand, 
went  skipping  past  the  stone  house,  where 
Miss  Simpson  lived.  She  looked  straight 
ahead,  for  the  somber  mansion  always 
made  her  feel  like  walking  quietly,  almost 
like  a  grown-up  person,  and  to-day  she 
was  too  happy  to  go  slowly.  Suddenly 
she  heard  a  smart  tap,  tap,  tap,  on  a 
window,  and,  turning,  she  saw  old  Miss 
Simpson  standing  at  the  door,  beckoning 
to  her. 

"Come  here,  a  moment,  child,"  she 
called  shrilly,  "I  want  to  speak  to  you," 
and  frightened  Cicely  obeyed,  though,  as 
she  went  up  the  steep  steps  her  heart  beat 
surprisingly  loud.  Into  a  long,  shadowy 
parlor  the  child  followed  the  old  lady,  and 
then  Cicely  almost  cried  aloud  as,  to  her 
great  astonishment,  she  saw  lying  upon  the 
polished  center  table,  the  lovely  valentine, 
with  its  tender  message,  that  she  had 
chosen  for  Miss  Hetty. 

"Little  girl,"  said  Miss  Simpson,  and 
her  voice  was  not  shrill  at  all,  now,  bnt 
gentle,  and  with  an  odd  sort  of  quiver  iu 
it,  "you  made  an  old  woman,  very  happy 
yesterday;  I  didn't  know  that  any  child 
thought  enough  about  me  to  send  me  a 
valentine,  and  such  a  charming  one,  too. 
My  maid,  Jane,  told  me  who  you  were,  to- 
day. Thank  you  Cicely  Thompson,  I 
shall  keep  the  valentine  on  this  table,  and 
when  I'm  not  feeling  very  well,  or  when 
I'm  lonely,  as  old  ladies  are,  sometimes, 
I'm  going  to  look  at  it,  and  say,  "Cicely 
sent  me  this,  Cicely  remembered  me." 

And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Cicely  didn't 
tell  Miss  Simpson  that  it  was  all  a  sad 
mistake,  and  that  the  valentine  intended 
for  Miss  Hetty  was  now  lying  upon  that 
polished  table.  She  started  to  say,  "Oh, 
you  see  the  envelope," — but  closed  her 
lips  firmly,  and,  instead,  held  out  a  friend- 
ly little  hand,  as  she  said  softly,  "I,  I'm 
glad  you  like  it;  it  is  a  pretty  nice  one,  I 
think.  I  had  some  valentines  too, — I 
guess  I  must 'go  now,  good-bye." 

"Good-bye,  dear  child,"  replied  Miss 
Simpson,  "come  and  see  me;  I  rather 
think  I  have  several  things  that  might  in- 
terest a  little  maid.  There's  a  China  doll, 
in  a  silk  gown,  up  stairs,  and  a  cabinet  of 
stuffed  birds  in  the  library,  and  Jane 
makes  good  seed  cakes;  come  soon, 
Cicely." 

"Oh,  I'd  like  to!"  breathed  Cicely, 
and  come  she  did,  again  and  again,  to  the 
solemn  stone  house.  And  such  firm 
friends  did  she  and  Miss  Simpson  become 
that,  before  the  next  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
Cicely  could  truthfully  repeat  the  words  of 
the  valentine,  "I  love  you,  Lady  Mine.'' 
American  Cookery. 


A  Reading  Table  in  School 

By  "The  Woman  in  the  Wee  Hoose." 

THE  old  unpainted  table  had  stood 
sulking  at  one  end  of  the  platform 
ever  since  it  had  been  displaced 
by  the  new  golden  oak  desk.  So  we 
hope  it  felt  consoled  when  we  carried  it 
down  to  the  back  of  the  room,  the  only 
available  open  space,  and  surrounded  it 
by  two  chairs  and  several  supplementary 
seats  in  the  shape  of  blocks  from  the  wood- 
shed. We  called  it  "King  Arthur's 
Table,"  though  it  wasn't  a  bit  round.  We 
sat  "a-round"  it,  however.  It  gave  us  the 
air  of  a  county  council,  or  a  peace  con- 
ference, or  something  equally  important, 
to  sit  around  it  to  discuss  the  agricultural 
lesson,  while  the  juniors  were  busy  at 
the  black  board,  and  even  the  wee  folks 
sometimes  had  the  delight  of  some  special 
lesson  there  while  the  seniors  studied  at 
their  seats. 

The  children  were  welcome  to  use  this 
as  a  reading  table  at  noon  or  recesses  when 
the  weather  was  severe.  We  kept  all 
the  "Blue  Books"  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  a  drawer  in  the  table. 
I  took  advantage  of  the  special  rate  for 
teacher  and  subscribed  for  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate."  Each  copy  was  left  on  the 
table  for  the  children  to  read,  then  each 
child  in  turn  had  the  privilege  of  taking 
it  home  overnight.  All  copies  were  then 
stored  in  the  book-case  for  reference  on 
agricultural  and  other  subjects.  The 
pupils  were  invited  to  bring  newspapers 


out  and  comings  in  of  the  books,  while 
losing  no  opportunity  to  interest  children 
or  young  people  in  the  real  literature. 
The  next  teacher  thinks  of  literature  only 
as  a  tiresome  text-book  subject  to  be 
taught,  and  can't  be  bothered  with  the 
library  of  stupid  old  "standards".  Two 
more  indifferent  teachers  end  their 
regime  and  the  library  has  mysteriously 
disappeared. 

Is  there  no  abiding  remedy?  Just  one. 
That  is  interest  on  the  part  of  at  least 
some  one  person  in  the  section.  The 
inspector  usually  asks  for  the  school  cata- 
logue. He  would  do  well  to  ask  also  for 
the  librarians'  record  book  and  ascertain 
what  books  are  out,  how  long,  and  why? 
The  school  board  could  intimate  to  the 
teacher  on  engaging  her  that  the  library 
is  school  property  and  entitled  to  at 
least  as  much  protection  as  the  desks 
and  fences.  If  her  duties  are  arduous, 
a  senior  pupil  could  act  as  librarian, 
keeping  records,  calling  in  all  books  at 
the  close  of  each  term,  and  reporting 
missing  volumes  to  the  board. 

Having  laid  down  such  strict  laws 
and  written  so  severe  a  lecture  indirectly 
assailing  delinquent  patrons  of  libraries, 
you  will  understand  that  I  myself  am 
a  very  righteous  person  in  this  respect. 
Nay  a  perfect  Pharisee.  Let  me  see; 
Upstairs  on  my  dresser  is  Carlyle's 
"Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;"  in  my 
mending  basket  is  "Mackay  of  Uganda;" 
a  harmless  Sunday  School  story  or  two 
on  the  shelf,  and  in  the  music  cabinet  a 
book  about  the  "Lives  of  Noble  Women." 
When  am  I  going  to  restore  all  these  to 
the  long  suffering  church? — But  you  know, 
they  have  no  librarian. 


our  troubles  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  comfort  other  people  who  are  in 
in  trouble,  "by  the  comfort  wherewith  we 
ourselves  are  comforted  of  God. ' '  Accord- 
ing to  my  dictionary  the  word  "comfort" 
means  "to  console,  strengthen,  inspirit." 
Those  who  have  found  in  God  strength, 
courage  and  inspiration  have  no  right  to 
hug  those  treasures  selfishly.  Each  gift 
of  God  is  a  sacred  trust,  bestowed  on  one 
person  that  he  may  minister  of  the  gift 
to  others  in  need. 

St.  Peter  was  called  to  break  his  fast 
and  eat  the  food  his  Master  had  made 
ready.  Then, — in  the  strength  of  that 
food, — -he  would  be  able  to  feed  the  lambs 
and  sheep  of  the  Master's  flock.  "To 
him  that  overcometh,"  says  the  Lord  of 
the  Church,  "will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
hidden  manna." 

What  is  this  hidden  manna?  In 
Hebrews  IX  we  read  about  the  Holy  of 
Holies  in  the  tabernacle.  In  it  was  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  and — hidden  beneath 
the  golden  mercy — seat  which  covered 
the  ark — was  the  golden  pot  that  had 
manna.  No  one  but  God  could  see  it, 
but  it  was  always  there. 

The  manna,  which  was  the  daily  food 
of  the  Israelites  in  their  wilderness 
journey,  could  not  be  laid  up  for  future 
use.  It  spoiled  very  quickly  and  must 
be  eaten  fresh.  The  spiritual  manna, 
hidden  out  of  sight  in  the  secret  sanctuary 
of  a  soul,  must  never  be  allowed  to  grow 
stale.  It  must  be  renewed  day  by  day. 
We  can't  grow  by  the  prayers  of  last 
week.  We  need  "living"  bread,  so  that 
we  may  be  quickened  in  spirit. 

He  who  prepared  a  hot  breakfast  for 
His  exhausted  friends  beside  the  Lake  of 


Galilee,  who  said  to  me  last  Sunday: 
"Come  and  break  your  fast,"  is  still 
saying:  "I  am  that  bread  of  life.  .  .  . 
I  am  the  living  bread.  ...  If  any 
man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for 
ever.  ...  he  that  eateth  me,  even 
he  shall  live  by  me."— St.  John  6:48-58. 

In  the  great  host  of  Israel  were  strong 
men  and  -little  ihildren,  princes  and 
leaders — like  Moses  and  Aaron — and 
multitudes  of  ignorant  people  who  had 
grown  up  in  the  degradation  of  slavery. 
But  all  alike  could  gain  daily  strength 
and  renewed  life  in  one  way  only.  They 
"did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat;  and 
did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink; 
for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  Rock 
that  followed  them:  and  that  Rock  was 
Christ."  Rich  and  poor,  old  and  young, 
strong  and 1  feeble  were  all  fed  each  day 
by  the  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven.  And  Jesus  has  said:  "I  am 
the  bread  of  life  ...  I  am  the 
living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven."  We  all  need  Him.  It  is  not 
enough  to  partake  of  the  outward  visible 
sign  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  We  must  also 
receive  Him  in  the  secret  sanctuary  of 
the  heart.  We  need  the  "hidden"  manna 
to  give  us  strength.  It  is  not  by  making 
long  and  eloquent  prayers  in  public,  by 
preaching  or  doing  wonderful  works,  that 
a  soul  grows  strong  and  able  to  help. 
These  visible  things  may  be  outward  signs 
of  inner  life,  or  they  may  be  only  shams. 
The  Pharisees  were — in  the  sight  of  Christ 
— as  whited  sepulchres,  though  they  made 
long  prayers  in  public.  Balaam  preached 
and  prophesied  in  very  beautiful  language, 
yet  he  was  wicked  at  heart.  Judas  went 
out  with  his  comrades  to  preach,  and 
heal  the  sick;  but  that  was  no  proof  of  his 
real  discipleship. 

We  must  come  to  Christ  humbly,  with 
earnest  desire,  and  treasure  within  the 
veiled  sanctuary  of  our  hearts  His  wonder- 
ful gift — the  gift  of  Himself.  The  manna 
in  the  desert  melted  when  the  sun  waxed 
hot;  and  our  religion  will  melt  and  wither 
if  it  is  all  on  the  outside,  paraded  in  the 
sight  of  men.  When  manna  is  hidden 
in  a  heart  it  will  certainly  make  its 
presence  felt.  But,  if  we  are  satisfied  to 
put  up  a  notice  "Jesua  lives  here!"  — 
as  if  outward  profession  were  enough — 
our  religion  will  be  a  mockery,  and  our 
souls  will  grow  weak. 

Every  -  day  we  need  the  "hidden" 
manna.  We  must  come  to  our  Lord  in 
secret,  abiding  in  Him  and  He  in  us,  if  we 
want  to  be  strong  and  helpful.  The 
strength  He  gives  must  be  used  for  Him 
and  by  Him.  A  soldier  of  Christ  stands 
ready  to  fight  against  evil — in  himself  and 
in  the  world.  A  servant  of  Christ  is  fed 
by  his  Master  that  he  may  have  strength 
to  serve  the  Master.  Without  food  the 
strongest  man  will  become  weak. 

You  earnestly  desire  to  be  of  service 
to  your  generation.  Are  you  so  strong 
with  strength  that  will  endure — that  you 
can  afford  to  refuse  the  invitation:  "Come 
and  break  your  fast?"  He  offers  Himself 
to  you,  in  secret.  This  is  a  private  and 
personal  matter  between  your  soul  and 
your  Lord.  The  world  must  stand  out- 
side and  wait  until  you  have  secretly 
drawn  life  and  power  from  Him  who  is 
the  living — and  life-giving — Bread. 

Jesus  took  the  common  Passover 
biscuit  and  broke  it,  saying:  "This  is  my 
body."  If  a  common  man  puts  his  life  in 
Christ  hands,  in  entire  consecration,  He 
can  say:  "I  am  one  with  you."  He  said 
of  those  fishermen  of  Galilee:  "He  that 
receiveth  you  receiveth  Me,  and  he  that 
receiveth  Me  receiveth  Him  that  sent  me." 
They  were  only  common  men,  but  they 
lived  and  walked  with  Christ  and  He 
made  them  great  leaders.  He  can  do  the 
same  miracle  to-day. 

The  world  will  suffer  loss  if  we  are  not 
kept  "fit,"  as  the  soldiers  say,  "to  do 
our  bit."  We  want  to  be  in  splendid 
condition  to  serve  our  generation;  there- 
fore, we  can't  afford  to  turn  away  when 
the  King  offers  Himself  to  us,  saying: 
"Take,  eat:  this  is  My  body."  "Drink 
ye  all  of  it;  for  this  is  My  blood."  You 
want  to  be  strong  to  help,  therefore  you 
dare  not  refuse  the  food  He  offers — 
"Lest  one  day,  seeing  all  about  thee 
spread 

A  mighty  crowd,  marvellously  fed, 
Thy  heart  break  out  into  a  bitter  cry 
'I  might  have  furnished,  I,  yea  even  I, 
The  two  small  fishes  and  the  barley 
bread'." 

Dora  Farncomb. 

For  the  Needy. 

Last  week  I  received  $2.00  from  two 
friends  in  Tyrone,  $2.00  from  "Puslinch 
Friend,"  and  $2.00  from  Mrs.  T.  G.,  (in 
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memory  of  her  father).  The  Quiet  Hour 
Purse  is  still  well  filled,  though  money 
goes  out  from  it  as  need  arises.  S.  S. 
papers  have  arrived  from  many  readers. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  a  new 
regulation,  and  I  am  no  longer  allowed 
to  give  them  away  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital  I  visit.  But  many  "shut-in" 
people  outside  the  hospital  are  very  glad 
to  get  them — though  I  can't  dispose  of 
unlimited  quantities  now. 
Thanks  to  you  all! 

Two  gifts  for  the  needy  arrived  this 
week.  "Sincere  Friend,"  Watford, 
Ontario,  sent  two  dollars  and  Mrs.  J.  F., 
Arner,  Ontario,  sent  a  dollar.  Several 
packages  of  S.  S.  papers  for  the  shut-in 
also  came  from  readers.    Thank  you! 

Dora  Farncomb, 

6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 


The  Fashions. 

How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 
POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form: — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 

Name  

Post  Office  

County  

R.  R.  No  

Province  

Number  of  Pattern  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement — Waist  Bust  

Date  of  issue  in  which    pattern  ap- 
peared  

3867.  Misses'  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
An  18-year  size  requires  3%  yards  of  54- 
inch  material.  The  width  of  the  skirt 
at  the  foot  is  2  yards.    Price,  15  cents. 

3865.    Girl's  "Jumper"  Dress. 

Cut  in  5  Sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  234  yards  of  27- 
inch  material  for  the  guimpe,  and  3 
yards  for  the  dress.    Price,  15  cents. 

3656.    Ladies'  House  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  will  require  5  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial. The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the 
foot  is  2  yards.    Price,  15  cents. 

3844.    Ladies'  Blouse. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3845-3539.    Ladies'  Costume. 

The  waist  3845  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  skirt  3539  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  24,  26,  28, 
30,  32  and  34  inches  waist  measure.  The 
width  at  the  foot  is  1J4  yard.  To  make 
the  dress  of  one  material  will  require  634 
yards  44  inches  wide  for  a  medium  size. 
To  make  as  illustrated  will  require  334 
yards  of  figured  and  3%  yards  of  plain 
material,  44  inches  wide.  TWO  separate 
patterns,  15  cents  FOR  EACH  pattern. 

3300.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  10-year  size  will  require  334  yards  of 
27-inch  material  for  the  blouse  and  234 
yards  for  the  skirt.    Price,  15  cents. 

3868.  Ladies'  Apron. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  medium,  large 
and  extra  large.  A  medium  size  requires 
234  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price,  15 
cents. 

3841.    Ladies'  Skirt. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  26,  28,  30,  32,  34,  36 
and  38  inches  waist  measure.  A  30-inch 
size  requires  2  J-g  yards  of  38-inch  material. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  2  yards.  Price, 
15  cents. 

3860.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  2  yards  of  27-inch 
material  for  the  guimpe,  and  2  34  yards 
of  36-inch  material  for  the  dress.  Price, 
15  cents. 

3852.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
44  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
requires  434  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 


3859.    Girl's  Dress  with  Bloomers. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
An  8-year  size  requires  134  yard  of  27- 
inch  material  for  the  bloomers,  and  3 
yards  for  the  dress.    Price,  15  cents. 

3849.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  requires  4%  yards  of  42-inch  ma- 
terial. The  width  at  the  foot  is  a  little 
more  than  2  yards.    Price,  15  cents. 

3440.    Junior's  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years.  A 
14-year  size  requires  434  yards  of  44-inch 
material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3846-3843.    Ladies'  Costume. 

Guimpe  3846  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
It  will  require  2%  yards  of  44-inch 
material.  Skirt  3843  cut  in  4  sizes 
small,  34-36;  medium,  38-40;  large, 
42-44;  extra  large,  46-48  inches  bust 
measure.  A  medium  size  will  require 
2J4  yards  of  38-inch  material.  The 
width  at  the  foot  is  2  yards.  TWO 
separate  patterns,  15  cents  FOR  EACH 
pattern. 

3863.    Child's  Set. 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  6  months,*l,  2,  3  and  4 
years.  The  dress  requires^  34  yards  of 
material;  the  petticoat  requires  1% 
yard,  and  the  drawers  1  yard  for  a  2-year 
size.  For  ruffles  of  embroidery  on 
petticoat  and  dress,  234  yards  for  each 
will  be  required.    Price,  15  cents. 

3869.    Ladies'  Apron. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
requires  3J4  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 


3851.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  requires  4%  yards  of  40-inch  ma- 
terial. The  width  at  the  foot  is  2  34  yards. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3856.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  334  yards  of  32- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3834.    Ladies'  Under  Garment. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size  re- 
quires 234  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3100.    Set  of  Infant's  Clothes. 

Cut  in  one  size:  It  will  require  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the  dress, 
234  yards  of  27-inch  material  for  the 
petticoat  and  2  yards  of  embroidery  for 
the  ruffle.  The  slippers  require  Y%  yard 
of  18-inch  material  and  the  Barrie  coat 
24  yard  of  27-inch  material  for  band,  and 
1  yard  40  inches  wide  for  skirt.  Price, 
15  cents. 

3866.    Misses'  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
An  18-year  size  requires  4^4  yards  of  38- 
inch  material.  The  width  at  the  foot 
is  2  yards.    Price,  15  cents. 

3858.    Junior's  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years. 
A  14-year  size  will  require  3  yards  of  38- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3622.    House  or  Porch  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  will  require  7  yards  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial. The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the 
foot  is  234  yards.    Price,  15  cents. 


3862.    Child's  Romper. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  1,  2,  3  and  4  years.  A 
2-year  size  requires  334  yards  of  27-inch 
material.    Price,  15  cents. 
JANUARY  12— 


Baby  Frocks. 

By  Loreine  Ballantyne. 
I  sit  and  sew  the  little  frocks, 
And  weave  such  magic  dreams: 
I  sit  and  piece  the  little  parts, 
And  stitch  the  tiny  seams. 

Ah !  wondrous  hopes  come  oft  to  me 
When  I  sew  here  alone, 
Sweet  sacred  thoughts  that  take  me  to 
the  foot  of  God's  great  throne. 

May  I  not  at  His  footstool  kneel, 
And  touch  creation's  pride, 
When,  destinies  from  Him  I  have, 
To  bear,  to  love,  to  guide. 


A  Valentine. 

The  woods  are  leafless,  the  meads  are  sere, 
And  skies  are  dull  and  gray, 

But  if  I'd  the  roses,  the  bays,  the  posies 

Of  all  the  vanished  year, 

I'd  tie  them  into  a  great  bouquet, 
My   valentine   gift    for    you  today. 

The  birds'  are  silent,  the  bees  asleep, 

No  crickets  call  in  the  vine; 
But  if  I'd  the  chorus  that  drifted  o'er  us 
When  meads  with  June  were  deep, 
I'd  use  the  music  to  bear  this  line 
And  send  it  you  as  a  valentine. 

L.  M.  Thornton. 
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The  Ingle  Nook. 

.  Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
f4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 

Dish  Drainer  and  Other  Labor  Savers. 

Dear  Junia. —  "Glad-to-be-a-farmer's- 
wife  wants  to  know  about  a  home-made 
dish  drainer.  I  only  saw  one  home- 
made. Have  used  one  I  bought  for  over 
20  years,  and  I  think  it  best  to  buy  one. 
You  can  get  a  round  on,e  with  place  in 
:entre  for  spoons,  knives  and  forks  at 
Eaton's  for  SI. 35,  and  if  it  lasts  as  mine 
ias  it  will  more  than  repay.  In  the 
summer  I  set  my  drainer  in  sink  just 
below  a  window,  or  put  it  on  wide  window 
shelf,  and  the  dishes  are  soon  ready  to 
put  away.  Use  drainer  on  left-hand  side 
}f  dish  pan;  it  saves  passing  dishes  from 
jne  hand  to  the  other.  The  same  thing 
ipplies  in  preparing  apples  and  vegetables. 

Another  help  to  save  steps  is  a  dinner 
wagon.  Mine  is  home-made,  and  if  any 
)f  the  readers  wish  to  know  how  it  is 
nade  I  will  be  pleased  to  tell  them. 
tV'hy  not  do  without  a  parlor,  or  some 
)ther  thing  that  is  not  necessary,  and 
lave  a  three-piece  bath-room,  hot  and 
:old  water  in  bath-room,  kitchen  and 
jantry?  It  saves  such  a  lot  of  steps  and 
iverything  is  ready  when  you  wish  to 
ake  a  bath.  Chemical  closets  are  all 
ight,  but  would  rather  have  the  septic 
ank  system.  The  gasoline  engine  is 
uch  a  help  for  washing  clothes.  If  you 
mt  enough  soap  and  water  in  your 
nachine,  soap  the  soiled  parts,  let  your 
nachine  go  long  enough,  you  will  not 
leed  to  use  the  board.  Use  lots  of  soap 
nd  save  your  hands  and  strength, 
rhat  is  the  reason  why  so  many  say  the 
lower  machines  are  no  good,  they  are 
fraid  to  use  the  soap.  There  will  be 
ats  of  soap  after  we  are  dead  I  hope! 
dso  have  your  wringer  and  churn  to  go 
>y  power. 

I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  way 
or  anything.  Another  help,  are  painted 
loors,  linoleum  and  small  rugs.  The 
lay  before  I  sweep  I  put  coal  oil  on  a 
arge  flannelette  cloth,  roll  it  up  tight, 
md  after  the  sweeping  is  done  I  put  the 
lannelette  cloth  through  one  of  the  holes 
n  the  o'cedar  mop  and  go  all  over  the 
loors.  You  do  not  need  to  shake  the 
nop  very  often,  the  oil  seems  to  hold  the 
lust.  I  also  do  the  same  with  my  duster, 
mly  I  do  not  put  as  much  oil  on  it.  A 
;ood  thing  for  the  hands  is  to  wear  old 
I'hite  gloves  for  hanging  out  clothes, 
weeping  and  dusting.  Another  help: 
Jse  cocoa  instead  of  the  bar  chocolate 
or  making  chocolate  cakes  and  icing. 
Jse  small  brush  in  preparing  vegetables, 
laked  and  steamed  potatoes;  it  saves  time 
n  preparing,  and  they  are  more  nutritious. 
Jse  apple  peeler  for  preparing  apples  for 
lies  and  sauce.  If  you  burn  cake  or 
•read  use  large  grater  to  remove  burnt 
art.  Use  paper  for  wiping  off  stove  or 
mything  spilt  on  floor,  then  it  can  be 
>urnt.  Use  cheesecloth  or  old  pieces  of 
rhite  goods  when  the  family  have  colds; 
rhen  soiled  they  can  be  dropped  in  stove. 
'Ian  what  you  are  going  to  have  for 
[inner  early,  so  you  will  not  be  in  too 
>ig  a  rush  or  have  a  late  dinner  when 
he  men  come  in.  We  always  keep  our 
-hristmas  tree  on  side  veranda,  and  I 
>ut  all  the  handkerchiefs  and  small 
hings  on  it  all  winter.  If  you  want  to 
teat  your  irons  quickly  turn  a  frying 
>an  over  them.  Have  ironing  board 
lear  the  stove.  Use  bread  mixer  for 
naking  bread.  Keep  bread  knife,  carvers 
md  peeling  knife  sharp.  Use  coal  oil  once 
i  week  to  clean  sink.  Do  not  put  onion 
>eelings  in  stove;  put  them  in  fire-place. 
)o  as  much  mending  on  sewing  machine 
is  possible.  Have  high  stool  in  kitchen 
o  you  can  sit  down  to  do  lots  of  your 
vork,  also  long-handled  dust  pan.  No,  I 
lo  not  think  it  pays  to  have  berries  on 
he  table  at  the  price  of  nerves  and 
lealth,  but  I  do  love  to  have  lots  of  jars 
ull  of  berries  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
ellies;  if  any  one  comes  in  you  can  give 
hem  a  hearty  welcome,  fruit,  bread  and 
•utter  and  a  cup  of  tea.  While  you  are 
licking  berries  in  the  garden  you  are  not 
loing  house  work  and  you  are  getting 
resh  air,  lots  of  sunshine  and  dessert  for 
jinner  or  tea.  What'  is  nicer  than  a 
lish  of  berries  with  lots  of  good  cream 
md  sugar?  Nothing  unless  it  is  two 
hshes!  "Glad-to-be-a-Farmer's-Wife," 
>lease  tell  me  how  you  arrange  your 


house  cleaning,  or  any  hints  you  have  to 
save  work. 

Have  any  of  the  "Advocate"  readers 
used  a  home-made  fireless  cooker,  and 
with  what  success? 

I  would  like  a  good  recipe  for  bean  loaf. 

Farmer's  Wife. 
Wellington  Co-,  Ont. 
(Thank  you  very  much  for  your  long, 
helpful  letter.— J.) 


Lights  for  the  Farm. 

Dear  Junia. — I  am  very  interested  in 
your  columns  of  the  "Farmer's  Advo- 
cate-" You  have  some  splendid  letters. 
One  in  particular  took  my  attention. 
It  had  references  to  people  on  the  farm 
and  their  comforts.  It  spoke  of  electric 
power  for  the  farmers.  We  are  farmers 
and  have  electric  lights,  house  and  barn, 
(not  Hydro),  but  "Silent  Alamo."  We 
have  over  forty  lights.  We  enjoy  them 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  I  think  every 
farmer  should  have  them.  Just  recently 
we  invested  in  a  motor  and  washing  ma- 
chine, and  expect  in  the  near  future  to 
churn  by  power.  I,  really  believe  the 
men  enjoy  the  lights  more  than  the  house. 
There  are  other  makes  of  lights  in  this 
locality. 

One  Who  Enjoys  the  Lights. 
Grey  Co.,  Ont. 


Games  for  Valentine  Day. 

A  young  "Reader  of  the  Advocate" 
asks  for  some  games  for  a  Valentine 
evening.  Of  course,  a  masquerade  seems 
the  one  thing  for  St.  Valentine's,  day  of 
sweethearts.  Everybody  goes  in  costume, 
to  represent  some  character;  everybody 
wears  a  little  mask  made  of  black  velvet 
or  black  cloth,  with  holes  cut  for  the  eyes; 
at  a  certain  time  in  the  evening,  say  just 
when  refreshments  are  served,  all  un- 
mask at  the  same  time,  amid  great  fun 
and  merriment. 

If  you  like  you  can  make  the  evening 
a  "stunt  night  "  Send  the  invitations  in 
rhyme,  or  some  other  original  fashion, 
asking  each  to  come  masked  and  in 
costume,  and  giving  warning  that  stunts 
are  to  be  the  order  of  the  evening,  and 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  invitation 
is  sent  must  act  and  talk  like  the  character 
whom  he  or  she  has  chosen,  until  the 
end  of  the  first  period,  when  a  bell  is 
rung.  Plenty  of  time,  say  an  hour  should 
be  given  for  this  part  of  the  program, 
and  during  it  everybody  goes  about  with 
paper  and  pencil  and  tries  to  write  down 
the  name  of  the  character.  Upon  each 
"character"  should  be  placed  a  number 
to  make  the  writing  down  of  the  list 
easier. 

For  instance,  "Christopher  Columbus," 
dressed  as  nearly  like  the  pictures  of  that 
gentlemen  as  possible,  talks  about  "sailing- 
west,"  of  "finding  somewhere"  'of  a 
"king  and  queen"  he  has  just  left  .  .  . 
"Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  high  ruff 
around  her  neck,  talks  about  the  people 
of  her  court,  and  the  Spanish  Armada 
(see  your  public  and  high  school  histories). 
.  .  .  "Bluebeard,"  constantly  invites 
ladies  to  his  castle,  but  speaks  mysterious- 
ly about  a  "blue  room"  in  a  tower.  .  . 
Other  characters  that  might  easily  be 
worked  up  are:  "Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,"  "Mary  and  her  little  lamb," 
"Samantha.  at  Saratoga,"  "Old  Mother 
Hubbard,"  "Gainsborough's  'Blue  Boy'," 
"Napoleon,"  "Little  Pickaninnies,"  "Ole 
Black  Joe,"  "Poe's  'Raven';"  "Fortune- 
teller;" "Pocahontas."  ' 

After  the  bell  rings  the  lists  are  counted 
up  to  see  who  has  the  greatest  number 
right. 

For  the  next  game  all  sit  down  in 
couples  (arranged  by  each  of  the  boys 
drawing  a  slip  from  a  hat  containing 
slips  which  name  the  characters  chosen 
by  the  girls).  Each  boy  must  write  a 
proposal,  in  prose  or  poetry,  to  the 
"character"  who  sits  beside  him;  and 
each  girl  must  write  an  acceptance  or 
refusal  addressed  to  the  "character" 
who  has  chosen  her.  Afterwards  an 
exchange  is  made,  and  the  proposals,  etc., 
are  read  aloud,  votes  being  taken  by  the 
whole  company  as  to  which  is  ' to  most 
original. 

Prizes  may  be  given,  at  such  a  party 
as  this,  for  the  most  successful  costume, 
and  of  the  winners  in  the  games. 

The  decorations  of  the  rooms  at  a 
Valentine  party,  should,  of  course,  be 
suggestive  of  the  patron  saint  of  love. 
Pink  hearts,  pink  flowers,  pink  icings,  pink 
ice  cream,  pink  jellies,  should  abound. 


Piano  Keys. 

For  A.  S.,  Simcoe  Co.,  Ont. 

You  can  keep  piano  keys  white  by- 
rubbing  them  with  wood  alcohol  (a 
poison)  from  time  to  time.  I  don't  know 
that  it  makes  any  difference  whether  you 
keep  the  piano  open  or  shut.  Piano  keys 
that  have  become  stained  or  yellowed 
can  be  cleaned  by  laying  over  the  keys  a 
pad  of  cotton  cloth  wet  with  oxalic  acid. 
Afterwards  clean  thoroughly  with  a  damp 
cloth.  Be  sure  not  to  let  the  acid  touch 
any  other  part  of  the  piano — just  the 
ivory.  Leave  it  on  only  until  the  stains 
have  disappeared. 


Chillblains.    Butter  Bowl. 

Here  is  one  for  chillblains  that  cured 
me,  and  I  have  suffered  for  years  from 
them,  oz.  each  of  olive  oil,  oil  pepper- 
mint, aqua  ammonia,  turpentine.  Apply 
night  and  morning  or  oftener  if  you  wish. 

If  the  lady  paints  the  outside  of  her 
butter  bowl  it  will  keep  it  from  cracking. 
I  did  that  with  mine.  I  gave  it  a  coat 
of  good,  thick  paint,  and  I  have  had 
splendid  results. 

Napanee  Co.,  Ont.  A.  R.  P. 


While  Apples  Are  in. 

Apples  and  Rice. 

Wash  cup  of  rice,  drain  well.  Drop 
gradually  into  1  cup  of  boiling  water 
mixed  with  1  cup  milk,  yi  teasp.  salt,  and 
the  thin  yellow  rind  of  a  lemon  and  let 
cook  over  boiling  water  until  the  rice  is 
tender.  If  you  like  you  may  add  Yz  cup 
sugar.  While  the  rice  is  cooking,  cook 
apples  (may  be  pared-and-quartered, 
pared-and-halved,  or  pared-and-cored 
whole)  until  tender  in  syrup  made  in  the 
proportion  of  1  cup  sugar  to  1  cup  water. 
Cook  gently,  turning  the  apples  often. 
Shape  the  rice  in  a  mound  on  a  hot  dish 
and  set  the  apples  on  the  rice.  To  the 
syrup  in  which  the  apples  were  cooked 
add  half  or  a  whole  glass  of  bright  fruit 
jelly.  Stir  until  smooth,  pour  over  the 
apples  and  rice  and  serve  at  once. 
Jellied  Apples. 

Melt  1  cup  sugar  in  1  cup  boiling 
water.  When  boiling  cook  in  it  3  apples, 
cored  and  pared.  Turn  the  apples  re- 
peatedly to  cook  tender  without  disturbing 
the  shape.  Take  the  apples  out  and  let 
cool.  To  the  syrup  add  any  syrup  left 
over  from  peaches  or  pears,  to  make 
\yi  cup  in  all.  To  this  add  1  tablespoon- 
ful  granulated  gelatine  softened  in  *4 
cup  cold  water.  Add  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  and  let  chill  a  little.  Set  the  half 
meat  of  an  English  walnut  in  a  cup. 
Above  it  set  one  of  the  apples.  Pour  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  jelly,  and  as  it  chills 
add  more  of  the  jelly  to  fill  the  cup.  Put 
the  rest  of  the  jelly  in  a  shallow  dish. 
When  ready  to  serve  turn  the  apples  out, 
surround  with  the  rest  of  the  jelly  cut  in 
cubes.  Garnish  with  walnuts  and  serve 
with  whipped  or  plain  cream.  The  jellied 
apples  may  also  be  served  as  a  salad,  on 
lettuce  leaves,  with  dressing  poured 
about. 

Apple  Cake. 

Beat  l/i  cup  butter  to  a  cream.  Beat 
in  IK  cup  sugar,  beaten  yolks  of  2  eggs, 
K  cup  sweet  milk,  2  cups  flour  sifted 
with  yi.  teasp.  salt  and  lyi  level  teasps. 
baking-powder.  Lastly  beat  in  the  whites 
of  2  eggs  beaten  very  stiff.  Spread  the 
batter  in  a  biscuit  pan,  cover  the  top 
with  sliced  apples,  and  bake  about  25 
minutes.  Cut  in  squares  and  put  on 
individual  plates.  Spread  with  butter  or 
whipped  cream  sprinkled  with  sugar. 


The  Scrap  Bag. 

To  Remove  Paint. 

To  remove  paint  from  clothing,  first 
soak  the  spots  with  equal  parts  of 
ammonia  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  then 
wash  out  with  warm,  soapy  water. 

*  *    *  * 

Brown  Marks  on  Dishes. 

To  remove  brown  marks  caused  by- 
burning  in  the  oven  from  dishes,  rub  them 
well  with  salt. 

*  *    *  * 

Rubber  Heels. 

Have  rubber  heels  put  on  the  shoes  that 
you  wear  around  the  house,  and  you  will 
not  be  nearly  so  tired  when  the  day  is 
done. 

*  *  *  ** 

Ventilation  Without  Draft. 

After  trying  many  schemes  for  venti- 
lating our  sleeping-rooms,  we  have  found 
the  following  to  be  the  simplest  and  most 
satisfactory: 


We  make  a  frame  from  narrow  strips 
of  wood — lath  will  do  nicely — which  slips 
easily  into  the  space  when  the  window  is 
raised  from  the  bottom  or  lowered  from 
the  top.  This  frame  we  cover  neatly 
with  cheesecloth,  tacked  on  with  common 
tacks.  On  windy  nights  one  or  two 
windows  may  be  opened,  if  these  frames 
are  used,  without  a  perceptible  draft  in 
the  room,  giving  perfect  ventilation. — 
Suburban  Life. 

*  *    *  * 

Embroidery  Hints. 

When  embroidering  avoid  making 
knots,  if  possible.  Instead  run  the  thread 
along  the  material  in  an  inconspicuous 
place  when  beginning  to  use  a  fresh 
length  of  thread.  When  making  scal- 
loped edges,  cut  just  outside  the  stamped 
edges  of  the  scallop,  turn  the  edge  in  a 
narrow  crease,  baste  with  short  stitches, 
then  buttonhole  as  usual.  This  makes  a 
very  pretty  firm  edge.  Instead  of  button- 
holing with  a  needle  you  can  work 
double  crochet,  either  plain  or  with 
picots  around  the  scallops.  This  does 
away  with  the  trouble  of  cutting  the 
scallops  after  they  are  worked. 

*  *  .  *  * 

Care  of  Tooth-brush. 

Keep  a  dish  of  mixed  salt  and  soda 
on  your  wash-stand  to  use  for  cleaning 
the  teeth,  moistening  the  substance 
enough  to  prevent  too  much  grit;  after 
using  the  brush  each  time  wash  it  well, 
then  coat  it  heavily  with  the  salt  mixture 
and  leave  until  next  using.  This  will 
prevent  germs — the  bane  of  tooth- 
brushes and  health  of  the  gums. 

*  *    *  * 

School  Children's  Lunches. 

Particular  pains  should  be  taken  to 
give  school  children  appetizing  and 
nourishing  luncheons.  Brown  bread 
sandwiches  made  with  plenty  of  butter 
and  meat  between,  celery  or  cabbage 
salad,  some  raw  fruit  (apples  or  an 
orange),  and  a  small  bit  of  cake,  with  a 
bottle  of  milk  makes  a  very  good  luncheon. 
For  a  change,  some  baked  beans,  two 
hard-boiled  eggs,  or  a  piece  of  cheese  may 
be  added,  and  for  the  cake  may  be  sub- 
stituted jam  sandwiches,  Johnny  cake 
and  honey,  or  Graham  flour  nut-bread. 
If  possible  to  heat  it,  a  cupful  or  two  of 
soup  will  be  relished.  Always,  however, 
raw  fruit,  raw  salad,  or  both,  should  be 
added.  These  help  to  supply  the  vita- 
mines  needed  for  the  child's  health. 
Children  should  be  urged  to  eat  slowly, 
masticating  their  food  thoroughly  before 
swallowing  it. 


Believers. 

vte  cannot  guess  the  purpose 

Of  all  the  centuries, 
But  we  can  see  a  meaning 

In  hours  and  days  like  these. 

Not  ours  the  eyes  that  vision 
The  paths  the  nations  tread, 

But  we  can  see  they're  nearer 
To  peaceful  pathways  led. 

Too  loud  our  human  striving 

For  riches  of  the  earth, 
But  in  the  bitter  travail 

A  brotherhood  finds  birth. 

Too  far  beyond  the  borders 

Of  day  the  future  lies, 
But  even  now  a  dawning 

Is  seen  along  the  skies. 

In  humble  ways  of  service, 
We'll  give  today  our  best, 

With  faith  that  in  his  ages 
God  will  do  the  rest! 

Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 

Love  Lines  From  A  Chef 

I've  mustered  courage,  Rosie  dear, 
To  say,  though  I've  no  skillet  verse, 

Whatever  menu  may  revere, 
Take  me  for  better  or  for  worse. 

Since  I've  come  into  Cupid's  range, 
Our  partings  made  such  pangs  begin, 

Till  you  return  my  heart  feels  strange, 
And  then  cries,  "Where's  my  flour  bin?" 

My  spirits  sink,  I  rave  and  sigh, 

I'm  in  a  stew,  I  worry  so. 
I  want  to  wed.    Your  soda  I 

Is  all  I  knead,  I'll  raise  the  dough. 

So,  if  you  carrot  all  we'll  pray, 

'Twill  pan  out  so  that  you'll  be  mine. 

Don't  say  you  cantaloupe  today, 
Come  be  my  little  valentine. 

—  Marjorie  R.  Lewis. 
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Rice  and  wheat  grains  as  they  grow,  also  puffed  to  8  times  normal  size 

1 25  Million 

Explosions  in  each  kernel 

Puffed  grains  are  whole  grains  puffed  to  bubble's  by 
Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson's  great  process. 

The  grains  are  sealed  in  guns,  then  rolled  for  an  hour 
in  a  fearful  heat.  The  bit  of  moisture  in  each  food  cell 
is  thus  changed  to  steam.  That  steam  explodes  when 
the  guns  are  shot. 

Over  125  million  explosions  occur  in  every  kernel — 
one  for  each  food  cell.  Thus  the  food  cells  are  all 
blasted,  so  digestion  is  made  easy  and  complete. 

Scientific  tidbits 

The  object  is  to  make  the  whole  grains  easy  to  di- 
gest, so  that  every  element  will  feed. 

But  the  result  is  also  more  delightful  grain  foods 
than  were  ever  known  before.  The  toasted  grains  be- 
come airy  morsels  with  the  texture  of  a  snowflake. 
They  crush  at  a  touch.  And  the  high  heat  gives  a 
nut-like  flavor. 

Thus  whole  grains  in  their  ideal  form  are  made  de- 
lightful food  confections  Children  revel  in  them — eat 
them  morning,  noon  and  night. 

They  get  the  whole-grain  elements  in  plenty. 

And  they  have  a  food  for  any  hour — between  meals 
or  at  bedtime — which  does  not  tax  the  stomach. 

Do  you  serve  Puffed  Grains  as  often  as  you  should? 

Puffed  Rice  Puffed  Wheat 


Puffed  Rice  is  the  finest  breakfast 
dainty  ever  served 


Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  makes  chil- 
L   dren  delight  in  whole  wheat 


Use  to  add  a  nut-like  blend  to 
any  dish  of  fruit 


Hungry  Children  eat  like  peanuts 
if  you  salt  or  butter 


The  Quaker  Qats  (pmpany  s 


Peterborough,  Canada 


ole  Makers 


Saskatoon,  Canada 


Your  Health. 

By  "By  Medicus." 


[Kindly  enclose  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  if  an  early  reply  is  necessary.] 

The  Pemberton  Diet. 

During  the  war  many  of  the  soldiers 
suffered  from  pains  in  various  parts  of 
the  body — rheumatism,  sciatica,  neur- 
algia, myalgia,  neuritis,  headaches,  lum- 
bago. Pemberton,  on  studying  the  blood 
in  these  cases,  found  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  sugar.  He  placed  these  patients 
on  a  diet  low  in  carbohydrates  (starch 
and  sugar)  and  found  that  they  gradually 
got  relief  from  their  symptoms.  Many, 
too,  were  overweight  (weighed  more  than 
their  average  weight  at  30). 

The  diet  outlined  cannot  be  given 
definitely  here  beyond  saying  that  if  you 
are  overweight,  or  if  you  have  aches  and 
pains,  eat  less  carbohydrates,  especially 
sugar.  Omit  it  from  your  tea  and  coffee, 
your  oatmeal  porridge.  Don't  eat  honey, 
candy  or  preserves.  Cut  down  your 
potatoes  to  once  a  day,  your  bread  to 
one  or  two  slices  at  a  meal.  Eat  brown 
bread  instead  of  white.  Avoid  tapioca, 
rice  or  cornstarch  puddings.  Eat  plenty 
of  raw  fruits  (except  bananas). 

Nasal  Polypus. 

C.  N-,  Ont.  "Have  been  troubled  with 
catarrh  for  about  ten  years.  Was  oper- 
ated on  about  a  year  ago  for  polypus  of 
the  nose.  It  used  to  make  my  ears  ache 
and  my  head  pain.  Since  the  operation 
my  ears  are  better,  but  my  head  pains 


more.  .  .  Do  you  think  another  oper- 
ation would  cure  the  catarrh?" 

A ns. — A  polypus  of  the  nose  is  very- 
apt  to  recur,  and  is  also  liable  to  infect 
the  antrum  (a  hollow  in  the  bone  of  the 
cheek.)  Often  washing  out  the  antrum 
gives  relief.  I  would  be  guided  by  the 
opinion  of  the  doctor. 

Moles  on  Face. 

For  N.  S.  S.,  Ont.  Moles  on  the  face 
•can  be  removed  by  an  operation.  Dr. 
Bloodgood  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
believes  moles,  wherever  found,  should  be 
removed,  because  he  firmly  believes  they 
may  be  the  starting  of  cancer.  Very  few 
accept  his  teaching. 

Numbness. 

Mrs.  A.  M.,  Ont.  "For  the  past  two 
weeks  when  I  awake  in  the  morning  my 
right  hand  is  numb,  or  'asleep'  as  some 
say.  The  numbness  doesn't  go  out  till 
I  am  up  and  started  working.  What 
would  be  the  cause?  I  have  constipation 
most  of  the  time,  and  a  bad  taste  in  my 
mouth  sometimes.  Have  I  any  symptoms 
of  kidney  trouble?  My  hands  and  feet 
d  j  not  swell." 

Ans.  Numbness  suggests  that  perhaps 
•  you-  are  eating  to)  much  sugar,  starch, 
potatoes,  etc.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  these  foods  you  are 
taking.  Also  have  your  urine  examined 
for  sugar  for  several  months  to  make 
sure  there  is  no  sugar  in  the  urine. 


Stories  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind. 

(Serial  rights  secured  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
WHY  GRANDFATHER  FROG  HAS  NO  TAIL. 


II 

OLD  Mother  West  Wind  had  gone 
to  her  day's  work,  leaving  all  the 
Merry  Little  Breezes  to  play  in 
the  Green  Meadows.  They  had  played 
tag  and  run  races  with  the  Bees  and 
played  hide  and  seek  with  the  Sun  Beams, 
and  now  they  had  gathered  around  the 
Smiling  Pool  where  on  a  green  lily  pad 
sat  Grandfather  Frog. 
*"  Grandfather  Frog,  was  old,  very  old, 
indeed,  and  very,  very  wise.  He  wore  a 
green  coat  and  his  voice  was  very  deep. 
When  Grandfather  Frog  spoke  every- 
body listened  very  respectfully.  Even 
Billy  Mink  treated  Grandfather  Frog 
with  respect  for  Billy  Mink's  father  and 
his  father's  father  could  not  remember 
when  Grandfather  Frog  had  not  sat  on 
the  lily  pad  watching  for  green  flies. 

Down  in  the  Smiling  Pool  were  some 
of  Grandfather  Frog's  great-great-great- 
great-great-grandchildren.  You  wouldn't 
have  known  that  they  were  his  grand- 
children unless  someone  told  you.  They 
didn't  look  the  least  bit  like  Grand- 
father Frog.  They  were  round  and  fat 
and  had  long  tails  and  perhaps  this  is 
why  they  were  called  Pollywogs. 

"Oh  Grandfather  Frog,  tell  us  why 
you  don't  have  a  tail  as  you  did  when  you 
were  young,"  begged  one  of  the  Merry 
Little  Breezes. 

Grandfather  Frog  snapped  up  a  foolish 
green  fly  and  settled  himself  on  his  big 
lily  pad,  while  all  the  Merry  Little  Breezes 
gathered  round  to  listen. 

"Once  on  a  time,"  began  Grandfather 
Frog,  "the  frogs  ruled  the  world,  which 
was  mostly  water.  There  was  very  little 
dry  land — oh,  very  little  indeed!  There 
were  no  boys  to  throw  stones  and  no 
hungry  Mink  to  gobble  up  foolish  Frog- 
babies  who  were  taking  a  sun  bath!" 

Billy  Mink,  who  had  joined  the  Merry 
Little  Breezes  and  was  listening,  squirmed 
uneasily  and  looked  away  guiltily, 
j  "In  those  days  all  the  Frogs  had  tails, 
long  handsome  tails  of  which  they  were 
very,  very  proud  indeed,"  continued 
Grandfather  Frog.  "The  King  of  all  the 
Frogs  was  twice  as  big  as  any  other  Frog, 
and  his  tail  was  three  times  as  long.  He 
was  very  proud,  oh,  very  proud  indeed  of 
his  long  tail.  He  used  to  sit  and  admire 
it  until  he  thought  that  there  never  had 
been  and  never  could  be  another  such 
tail.  He  used  to  wave  it  back  and  forth 
,  in  the  water,  and  every  time  he  waved  it 


all  the  other  Frogs  would  cry,  'Ah!' 
and  'Oh!'  Every  day  the  King  grew 
more  vain,  He  did  nothing  at  all  but 
eat  and  sleep  and  admire  his  tail. 

"Now  all  the  other  Frogs  did  just  as 
the  King  did,  so  pretty  soon  none  of  the 
Frogs  were  doing  anything  but  sitting 
about  eating,  sleeping  and  admiring  their 
own  tails  and  the  King's. 

"Now  you  all  know  that  people  who 
do  nothing  worth  while  in  this  world  are 
of  no  use  and  there  is  little  room  for"  them. 
So  when  Mother  Nature  saw  how  useless 
had  become  the  Frog  tribe  she  called 
the  King  Frog  before  her  and  she  said: 

"  'Because  you  can  think  of  nothing 
but  your  beautiful  tail  it  shall  be  taken 
away  from  you.  Because  you  do  nothing 
but  eat  and  sleep  your  mouth  shall  be- 
come wide  like  a  door,  and  your  eyes  shall 
start  forth  from  your  head.  You  shall 
become  bow-legged  and  ugly  to  look  at, 
and  all  the  world  shall  laugh  at  you.' 

"The  King  Frog  looked  at  his  beautiful 
tail  and  already  it  seemed  to  have 
grown  shorter.  He  looked  again  and  it 
was  shorter  still.  Every  time  he  looked 
his  tail  had  grown  shorter  and  smaller. 
By  and  by  when  he  looked  there  was 
nothing  left  but  a  little  stub  which  he 
couldn't  even  wriggle.  Then  even  that 
disappeared,  his  eyes  popped  out  of  his 
head  and  his  mouth  grew  bigger  and 
bigger." 

Old  Grandfather  Frog  stopped  and 
looked  sadly  at  a  foolish  green  fly  coming 
his  way.  "Chug-arum,"  said  Grand- 
father Frog,  opening  his  mouth  very  wide 
and  hopping  up  in  the  air.  When  he 
sat  down  again  on  his  big  lily  pad  the 
green  fly  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Grand- 
father Frog  smacked  his  lips  and  con- 
tinued: 

"And  from  that  day  to  this  every  Frog 
has  started  life  with  a  big  tail,  and  as  he 
has  grown  bigger  and  bigger  his  tail  has 
grown  smaller  and  smaller,  until  finally 
it  disappears,  and  then  he  remembers  how 
foolish  and  useless  it  is  to  be  vain  of  what 
nature  has  given  us.  And  that  is  how  I 
came  to  lose  my  tail,"  finished  Grand- 
father Frog. 

"Thank  you,"  shouted  all  the  Merry 
Little  Breezes.    "We  won't  forget." 

Then  they  ran  a  race  to  see  who  could 
reach  Johnny  Chuck's  home  first  and 
tell  him  that  Farmer  Brown  was  coming 
down  on  the  Green  Meadows  with  a  gun. 
To  be  continued. 
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Our  Serial  Story. 


"The  Story  of  Waitstill  Baxter." 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  Author  of  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  "The  Bird's 
Christmas  Carol,  "  A  Cathedral  Courtship,"  etc. 

Serial  rights  secured  from  the  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 


XXXIV.— Continued. 

Her  reply  was  carefully  framed,  for 
her  mind  worked  with  great  rapidity, 
and  she  was  mistress  of  the  situation 
almost  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  Deacon 
alighting  from  his  sleigh.  He  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  be  a  casual  caller,  and  his 
manner  bespoke  an  urgent  errand.  She 
had  a  pension  of  six  dollars  a  month,  but 
over  and  above  that  sum  her  living  was 
precarious.  She  made  coats,  and  she 
had  never  known  want,  for  she  was  a 
master  hand  at  dealing  with  the  op- 
posite sex.  Deacon  Baxter,  according 
to  common  report,  had  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  stowed  away  in  the 
banks,  so  the  situation  would  be  as  simple 
as  possible  under  ordinary  circumstances; 
it  was  as  easy  to  turn  out  one  man's 
pockets  as  another's  when  he  was  a 
normal  human  being;  but  Deacon  Baxter 
was  a  different  proposition.  "I  wonder 
how  long  he's  likely  to  live,"  she  thought, 
glancing  at  him  covertly,  out  of  the  tail 
of  her  eye.  "His  evil  temper  must  have 
driven  more  than  one  nail  in  his  coffin. 
I  wonder,  if  I  refuse  to  housekeep, 
whether  I'll  get— a  better  offer.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  manage  him  if  I  got 
him!  I'd  rather  like  to  set  in  the  Baxter 
pew  at  the  Orthodox  meeting-house 
after  the  way  some  of  the  Baptist  sisters 
have  snubbed  me  since  I  come  here." 

Not  a  vestige  of  these,  incendiary 
thoughts  showed  in  her  comely  counten- 
ance, and  her  soul  might  have  been  as 
white  as  the  high-bibbed  apron  that 
covered  it,  to  judge  by  her  genial  smile. 

"I'd  make  the  wages  fair,"  urged  the 
Deacon,  looking  round  the  clean  kitchen, 
with  the  breakfast-table  sitting  near  the 
sunny  window  and  the  odor  of  corned 
beef  and  cabbage  issuing  temptingly 
from  a  boiling  pet  on  the  fire.  "I  hope 
she  ain't  a  great  meat-eater,"  he  thought, 
"but  it's  too  soon  to  cross  that  bridge 
yet  a  while." 

"I've  no  doubt  of  it,  said  the  widow, 
wondering  if  her  voice  rang  true;  "but 
I've  got  a  pension,  and  why  should  I 
leave  this  cosy  little  home?  Would  I 
better  myself  any,  that's  the  question? 
I'm  kind  of  lonesome  here,  that's  the 
only  reason  I'd  consider  a  move." 

"No  need  o'  bein'  lonesome  down  to  the 
Falls,"  said  the  Deacon.  "And  I'm 
in  an'  out  all  day,  between  the  barn  an' 
the  store." 

This,  indeed,  was  not  a  pleasant 
prospect,  but  Jane  Tillman  had  faced 
worse  ones  in  her  time. 

"I'm  no  hand  at  any  work  outside 
the  house,"  she  observed,  as  if  reflect- 
ing. "1  can  truthfully  say  I'm  a  good 
cook,  and  have  a  great  faculty  for  making 
a  little  go  a  long  ways."  (She  considered 
this  a  master-stroke,  and  in  fact  it  was; 
ior  the  Deacon's  mouth  absolutely 
watered  at  this  apparently  unconscious 
comprehension  of  his  disposition.)  "But 
I'm  no  hand  at  any  chores  in  the  barn 
or  shed,"  she  continued.  "My  husband 
would  never  allow  me  to  do  that  kind  of 
work." 

"Perhaps  I  could  git  a  boy  to  help  out; 
I've  been  kind  o'  thinkin'  o'  that  lately. 
What  wages  would  you  expect  it  I  paid 
a  boy  for  the  rough  work?"  asked  the 
Deacon  tremulously. 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  quite 
fancy  the  idea  of  taking  wages.  Judge 
Dickinson  wants  me  to  go  to  Alfred  and 
housekeep  for  him,  and  named  twelve 
dollars  a  month.  It's  good  pay,  and 
I  haven't  said  'No';  but  my  rent  is  small 
here,  I'm  my  own  mistress,  and  I  don't 
feel  like  giving  up  my  privileges." 

"Twelve  dollars  a  month!"  He  had 
never  thought  of  approaching  that  sum; 
and  he  saw  the  heap  of  unwashed  dishes 
growing  day  by  day,  and  the  cream 
souring  on  the  milk-pans.  Suddenly 
an  idea  sprang  full-born  into  the  Deacon's 
mind  (.Jed  Morrill's  "Old  Driver"  must 
have  been  close  at  hand!).  Would  Jane 
Tillman  marry  him?  No  woman  in  the 
three  villages  would  be  more  obnoxious 
to  his  daughters;  that  in  itself  was  a 
distmet  gain.  She  was  a  fine,  robust 
figure  of  a  woman  in  her  early  forties, 


and  he  thought  after  all,  that  the 
hollow-chested,  spindle-shanked  kind  were 
more  expensive  to  feed,  on  the  whole, 
than  their  better-padded  sisters.  He  had 
never  had  any  difficulty  in  managing  wives 
and  thought  himself  quite  equal  to  one 
more  bout,  even  at  sixty-five  though 
he  had  just  the  faintest  suspicion  that 
the  high  color  on  Mrs.  Tillman's  promin- 
ent cheek-bones,  the  vigor  shown  in  the 
coarse  black  hair  and  handsome  eye- 
brows, might  make  this  task  a  little 
more  difficult  than  his  previous  ones. 
But  this  fear  vanished  almost  as  quickly 
as  it  appeared,  for  he  kept  saying  to 
himself:  "A  juoge  of  the  County  Court 
wants  her  at  twelve  dollars  a  month; 
hadn't  I  better  bid  high  an'  git  settled?" 

"If  you'd  like  to  have  a  home  o'  your 
own  'thout  payin'  rent,  you've  only  got 
to  say  the  word  an'  I'll  make  you  Mis' 
Baxter,"  said  the  Deacon.  "There'll  be 
nobody  to  interfere  with  you,  an'  a 
handsome  legacy  if  I  die  first;  for  none 
o'  my  few  savin's  is  goin'  to  my  daughters, 
I  can  promise  you  that!" 

The  Deacon  threw  out  this  tempting 
bait  advisedly,  for  at  this  moment  hd 
would  have  poured  his  hoard  into  the 
lap  of  any  woman  who  would  help  him 
avenge  his  fancied  wrongs. 

This  was  information,  indeed!  The 
"few  savings"  alluded  to  amounted  to 
some  thousands,  Jane  Tillman  knew. 
Had  she  not  better  burn  her  ships  behind 
her,  take  the  risks,  and  have  faith  in  her 
own  powers?  She  was  getting  along  in 
years,  and  her  charms  of  person  were 
lessing  with  every  day  that  passed  over 
her  head.  If  the  Deacon's  queer  ways 
grew  too  queer,  she  thought  an  appeal 
to  the  doctor  and  the  minister  might 
provide  a  way  of  escape  and  a  little  in- 
come to  boot;  so,  on  the  whole,  the 
marriage,  though  much  against  her 
natural  inclinations,  seemed  to  be  provi- 
dentially arranged. 

The  interview  that  succeeded,  had  it 
been  reported  verbatim  deserved  10  be 
recorded  in  local  history.  Deacon  Baxter 
had  met  in  Jane  Tillman  a  foeman  more 
than  worthy  of  his  steel.  She  was  just 
as  crafty  as  he,  and  in  generalship  as 
much  superior  to  him  as  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  to  Cephas  Cole.  Her  knowl- 
edge of  and  her  experiences  with  men, 
all  very  humble,  it  is  true,  but  decidedly 
varied,  enabled  her  to  play  on  every 
weakness  of  this  particular  one  she  had 
in  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  skillfully 
to  avoid  alarming  him. 

Heretofore,  the  women  with  whom  the 
Deacon  had  come  in  contact  had  timidly 
steered  "away  from  the  rocks  and  reefs 
in  his  nature,  and  had  been  too  ignorant 
or  too  p;oud  to  look  among  them  for 
certain  softer  places  that  were  likely  to 
be  there — since  man  is  man,  after  all, 
even  when  he  is  made  on  a  very  small 
pattern. 

If  Jane  Tillman  became  Mrs.  Baxter, 
she  intended  to  get  the  whip  hand  and 
keep  it;  but  nothing  was  further  from  her 
intention  than  to  make  the  Deacon  miser- 
able if  she  could  help  it.  That  was  not 
her  disposition:  and  so,  when  the  deluded 
man  left  her  house,  he  had  made  more 
concessions  in  a  single  hour  than  in  all 
the  former  years  of  his  life. 

His  future  spouse  was  to  write  out  a 
little  paper  for  his  signature;  just  a 
friendly  little  paper  to  be  kept  quite 
private  and  confidential  between  them- 
selves, stating  that  she  was  to  do  no 
work  outside  of  the  house;  that  her  pen- 
sion was  to  be  her  own ;  that  she  was  to 
have  five  dollars  in  cash  on  the  first 
of  every  month  in  lieu  of  wages;  and  that 
in  case  of  his  death  occurring  first  she 
was  to  have  a  third  of  his  estate,  and  the 
whole  oi  it  if  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
he  was  still  pleased  with  his  bargain. 
The  only  points  in  this  contract  that  the 
Deacon  really  understood  were  that  he 
was  paying  only  five  dollars  a  month  for  a 
housekeeper  to  whom  a  judge  had  offered 
twelve;  that,  as  he  had  excepted  to  pay 
at  least  eight,  he  could  get  a  boy  for  the 
remaining  three,  and  so  bv  none  the  worse 
in  pocket;  also,  that  if  he  could  keep  his 


AN   INVIGORATING  HOT  DRINK 


A  War  on  Film 

—the  film  that  ruins  teeth 


Dental  science  has  declared  a  war 
on  film.  Millions  of  people,  half  the 
world  over,  have  joined  it.  And  lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere  are  securing 
new  recruits. 

This  ten-day  test  will  show  you  the 
results.  Make  it  and  note  the  change 
that  comes  in  cleaner,  prettier  teeth. 

Makes  teeth  dingy 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the 
teeth  and  stays.  It  makes  white  teeth 
look  dingy.  And  most  tooth  troubles 
are  now  traced  to  that  film. 

Film  is  what  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  add  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 


Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  They, 1 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  Many  serious  troubles  are 
now  traced  to  them. 

Failed  to  end  it 

Old  teeth-cleaning  methods  have 
failed  to  end  film.  Much  was  left  to 
night  and  day  threaten  serious  dam- 
age. That's  why  well-brushed  teeth 
discolored  and  decayed. 

Dental  science  has  for  years  sought 
ways  to  fight  that  film.  Two  effec- 
tive methods  have  been  found,  and 
able  authorities  have  well  proved 
their  efficiency. 

Now  those  methods  are  combined 
in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent  —  a 
tooth  paste  based  on  modern  dental 
knowledge.  And  to  millions  of  peo- 
ple it  has  brought  a  new  era  in  teeth 
cleaning. 


These  five  effects  twice  daily 


Pepsodent  combats  the  film  in  two 
effective  ways.  It  leaves  teeth  highly 
polished,  so  film  less  easily  adheres. 

It  also  multiplies  the  salivary  flow. 
That  is  Nature's  great  tooth-protect- 
ing agent.  It  multiplies  the  starch  di- 
gestant  in  the  saliva.  That  is  there  to 
digest  starch  deposits  that  cling.  It 
multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva. 
That  is  Nature's  neutralizer  of  acids 
which  cause  decay. 

Every  application  brings  these  five 
desired   effects.    All   of   them  are 


deemed  essential.  But  old  methods 
never  brought  them. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as 
the  film-coats  disappear. 

In  a  week  the  results  will  surprise 
and  delight  you.  And  your  home, 
we  believe,  will  adopt  this  new 
method.  Don't  wait  longer.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  now. 


Made  in  Canada 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose 
every  application  brings  five  desired 
effects.    Approved  by  highest  au- 
thorities, and  now  advised  by  lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere.  All  drug- 
gists supply  the  large  tubes. 

10-Day  TubeFreeca8^3 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  726,  118  Sherbourne  St., 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family 

PATENT   SOLICITORS    r  etherstonhaugh 
&  Co.  The  old-established  firm.  Patents 
everywhere.    Head   Office:    Royal  Bank 
Buildings,   Toronto.    Ottawa  Office:  5 
Elgin  Street.    Offices  throughout  Canada: 
Booklet  free. 


PATFNIT^  Trade    Marks      and  (Designs 
rniLlllO  Produced  in     all  Countries, 
Special  attention  given  to  patent  litigation. 
Pamphlet  sent  free  on  application. 
RIDOUT  &  MAYBEE 
156  Yonge  Street  Toronto,  Ontario 
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MORE  CHIROPRACTORS 
URGENTLY  NEEDED 


Become  a  Chiropractic  Doctor.  The  one 
profession  not  overcrowded. 

Chiropractic  has  shown  such  remarkable 
results  in  the  promotion  of  good  health,  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  and  saving  of  life  that 
the  people  are  demanding  it.  More  prac- 
titioners are  needed  at  once. 
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daughters  from  getting  his  money,  he 
didn't  care  a  hang  who  had  it,  as  he 
hated  the  whole  human  race  with  entire 
impartiality.  If  Jane  Tillman  didn't 
behave  herself,  he  had  pleasing  visions 
of  converting  most  cf  his  fortune  into 
cash  and  having  it  dropped  off  the 
bridge  some  dark  night,  when  the  doctor 
had  given  him  upland  proved  to  his 
satisfaction  that  death  would  occur  in 
the  near  future. 

All  this  being  harmoniously  settled, 
the  Deacon  drove  away,  and  caused 
the  announcement  of  his  immediate 
marriage  to  be  posted  directly  below  that 
of  Waitstill  and  Ivory  Boynton. 

"Might  as  well  have  all  the  fat  in  the 
fire  to  once,"  he  chuckled.  "There 
won't  be.  any  housework  done  in  this  part 
of  the  county  for  a  week  to  come.  If 
we  should  have  more  snow,  nobody'll 
have  to  do  any  shovellin',  for  the  women- 
folks '11  keep  all  the  paths  in  the  village 
trod  down  from  door  to  door,  travellin' 
round  with  the  news." 

A  "spite  match,"  the  community  in 
general  called  the  Deacon's  marriage; 
and  many  a  man  and  many  a  woman, 
too,  regarding  the  amazing  publishing 
notice  in  the  frame  up  at  the  meeting 
house,  felt  that  in  Jane  Tillman  Deacon 
Baxter  had  met  his  Waterloo. 

"She's  plenty  good  enough  for  him," 
said  Aunt  Abby  Cole,  "though  I  know 
that's  a  terrible  poor  compliment.  If 
she  thinks  she'll  ever  break  into  s'ciety 
here  at  the  Falls,  she'll  find  herself  mis- 
taken !  It's  a  mystery  to  me  why  the  poor 
deluded  man  ever  done  it;  but  ain't 
it  wonderful  the  ingenuity  the  Lord  shows 
in  punishin'  sinners?  I  couldn't  'a' 
thought  out  such  a  good  comeuppance 
myself  for  Deacon  Baxter,  as  marryin' 
Jane  Tillman!  The  thing  that  troubles 
me  most,  is  thinkin'  how  tickled  the 
Baptists  '11  be  to  git  her  out  o'  their 
meetin'  an'  in  to  ourn !" 
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Enameledware  is  the  cleanest  ware  on  the  market  to-day.  Its  hard,  smooth  porcelain- 
like surface  requiring  only  the  application  of  hot  water  to  restore  it  to  a  spotless  purity 
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XXXV. 
Two  Heavens. 
At  the  very  moment  that  Deacon  B  xter 
was  starting  out  on  his  quest  for  a  house- 
keeper, Patty  and  Mark  drove  into  the 
Mason  dooryard  and  the  sisters  flew  into 
each  other's  arms.  The  dress  that  Mark 
had  bought  for  Patty  was  the  usual 
charming  and  unsuitable  offering  of  a 
man's  spontaneous  affection,  being  of 
dark  violet  cloth  with  a  wadded  cape  lined 
with  satin.  A  little  brimmed  hat  of 
violet  velvet  tied  under  her  chin  with  silk 
ribbons  completed  the  costume  and  before 
the  youthful  bride  and  groom  had  left 
the  ancestral  door  Mrs.  Wilson  had  hung 
her  own  ermine  victorine  (the  envy  of  all 
Edgewood)  around  Patty's  neck  and  put 
•  her  ermine  pillow  muff  into  her  new 
daughter's  hands;  thus  she  was  as  dazzling 
a  personage,  and  as  improperly  dressed 
for  the  journey,  as  she  could  well  be. 

Waitstill,  in  her  plain  linsey-woolsey 
was  entranced  with  Patty's  beauty  and 
elegance,  and  the  two  girls  had  a  few 
minutes  of  sisterly  talk,  of  interchange  of 
radiant  hopes  and  confidences  before 
Mark  tore  them  apart,  their  cheeks  wet 
with  happy  tears. 

As  the  Mason  house  faded  from  view 
Patty  having  waved  her  muff  until  the 
last  moment,  turned  in  her  seat  and  said: 
"Mark,  dear,  do  you  think  your  father 
would  care  if  I  spent  the  twenty-dollar 
gold-piece  he  gave  me,  for  Waitstill? 
She  will  be  married  in  a  fortnight,  and 
if  my  father  does  not  give  her  the  few 
things  she  owns  she  will  go  to  her  husband 
more  ill-provided  even  than  I  was.  I  have 
so  much,  dear  Mark,  and  she  so  little." 

"It's  your  own  wedding-present  to 
use  as  you  wish,"  Mark  answered,  "and 
its  exactly  like  you  to  give  it  away. 
Go  ahead  and  spend  it  if  you  want  to- 
I  can  always  earn  enough  to  keep  you' 
without  anybody's  help!"  and  Mark 
after  cracking  the  whip  vaingloriously' 
kissed  his  wife  just  over  the  violet  ribbons 
and  with  sleigh-bells  jingling  they  sped 
over  the  snow  towards  what  seemed 
Paradise  to  them,  the  New  Hampshire 
village  where  they  had  been  married 
and  where  their  new  life  would  begin. 

So,  a  few  days  later,  Waitstill  received 
a  great  parcel  which  relieved  her  of  many 
feminine  anxieties  and  she  began  to  shape 
and  cut  and  stitch  during  all  the  hours 
she  had  to  herself.  They  were  not  many 
for  every  day  she  trudged  to  the  Boynton 
farm  and  began  with  youthful  enthus- 
iasm the  household  tasks  that  were  so 
soon  to  be  hers  by  right. 

"Don't  waste  too  much  time  and 
strength  here,   my  dearest,"  said  Ivory. 

"Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment  I  shall 
keep  you  long  on  this  lonely  farm?  I 
am  ready  for  admission  to  the  Bar  or  I 
am  fitted  to  teach  in  the  best  school  in 
New  England.  Nothing  has  held  me 
here  but  my  mother,  and  in  her  present 
condition  of  mind  we  can  safely  take  her 
anywhere.  We  will  never  live  where  there 
are  so  many  memories  and  associations  to 
sadden  and  hamper  us,  but  go  where  the 
best  opportunity  offers,  and  as  soon  as 
may  be.  My  wife  will  be  a  pearl  of  great 
price,"  he  added  fondly,  "and  I  intend  to 
provide  a  right  setting  for  her!" 

This  was  all  said  in  a  glow  of  love  and 
joy,  pride  and  ambition,  as  Ivory 
paced  up  and  down  before  the  living- 
room  fire-place  while  Waitstill  was  hang- 
ing the  freshly  laundered  curtains. 

Ivory  was  right;  Waitstill  Baxter 
was,  indeed,  a  jewel  of  a  woman.  She 
had  little  knowledge,  but  much  wisdom. 
And  after  all,  knowledge  stands  for  the 
leaves  on  a  tree  and  wisdom  for  the  fruit. 
There  was  infinite  richness  in  the  girl,  a 
richness  that  had  been  growing  and  ripen- 
ing through  the  years  that  she  thought 
so  gray  and  wasted.  The  few  books  she 
owned  and  loved  had  generally  lain 
unopened,  it  is  true,  upon  her  bed-room 
table,  and  she  held  herself  as  having  far 
too  little  learning  to  be  a  worthy  com- 
panion for  Ivory  Boynton;  but  all  the 
beauty  and  cheer  and  comfort  that  could 
ever  be  pressed  into  the  arid  life  of  the 
Baxter  household  had  come  from  Wait- 
still's  heart,  and  that  heart  had  grown  in 
warmth  and  plenty  year  by  year. 

Those  lonely  tasks,  too  hard  for  a 
girl's  hands,  those  unrewarded  drudgeries, 
those  days  of  faithful  labor  in  and  out  of 
doors,  those  evenings  of  self-sacrifice  over 
the  mending-basket;  the  quiet  avoidance 
of  all  that  might  vex  her  father's 
crusty  temper,  her  patience  with  his 
miserly  exactions;  the  hourly  holding 
back  of  the  hasty  word, — all  these  had 
played  their  part;  all  these  had  been  some- 
how welded  into  a  strong,  sunny,  steady, 
life-wisdom,  there  is  no  better  name  for 
it;  and  so  she  had  unconsciously  the  best 
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Means  a  saving  of  money 
to  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 
The  time  and  energy  spent  over 
the  wash  tub  could  be  employed 
more  profitably  in  some  other  way. 
It  might  mean  more  and  belter 
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SOAP  FREE 


Just  write  your  name  on  the  coupon 
below  and  we  will  send  you,  absolutely 
free,  a  large  size  cake  of  the  famous 
D.  D.  D.  Soap. 

Do  you  suffer  from  disfiguring  pimples? 
Is  the  smooth  of  your  complexion  marred? 

Then  try  D.  D.  D.  Soap.  It  is  the  soap 
of  supreme  quality  for  you. 

FOR  ITCHING  SKIN 

Does  your  skin 
itch"  and  burn 
uncomfort- 
ably? Do  you 
long  for  that 
calm,  cool 
sensation  that 
comes  when 
the  skin  is 
soothed  and 
cleansed  of 
impurities? 

Then  mail  the 
coupon  to  us 
at  once.  For, 
in  order  to 
help  druggists 
all  over  the 
Dominion  who 
are  selling  the 
highly  scien- 
tific D.  D.  D. 
products,  we 
are  making 
this  special 
introductory 
offer  to  those 
who  are  not 
yet  aquainted 
with  D.  D.  D. 
Future  -pur. 
chases  must  be 
made  through 
your  druggist. 

WHAT  DOCTORS  SAY 

Dr.  E.  B.  Holmes,  the  well-known  skin  spec- 
ialist, writes — "I  am  convinced  that  D.  D.  D. 
is  as  much  a  specific  for  eczema  as  is  quinine 
for  malaria." 

And  Dr.  W.  L.  Randolph  corroborates — "The 
treatment  of  skin  diseases  is  known  to  be 
difficult.  However,  there  is  one  remedy  that 
is  entirely  dependable  in  these  distressing 
and  troublesome  diseases.    I  refer  to  D.  D.  D. 
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trial  bottle  of  D.D.D.  Lotion  and  your  32  page 
book  on  treatment  of  the  skin.  I  enclose  25c 
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package  to  me. 
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of  all  harvests  to  bring  as  dower  to  a 
husband  who  was  worthy  of  her.  Ivory's 
strength  called  to  hers  and  answered  it, 
just  as  his  great  need  awoke  such  a  power 
of  helpfulness  in  her  as  she  did  not  know 
she  possessed.  She  loved  the  man, 
but  she  loved  the  task  that  beckoned  her, 
too.  The  vision  of  it  was  like  the  breath 
of  wind  from  a  hill-top,  putting  salt  and 
savor  into  the  new  life  that  opened  be- 
fore her. 

These  were  quietly  happy  days  at  the 
farm,  for  Mrs.  Boynton  took  a  new,  if 
transient,  hold  upon  life  that  deceived 
even  the  doctor.  Rodman  was  nearly 
as  ardent  a  lover  as  Ivory,  hovering  about 
Waitstill  and  exclaiming,  "You  never 
stay  to  supper  and  it's  so  lonesome 
evenings  without  you!  Will  it  never  be 
time  for  you  to  come  and  live  with  us, 
Waity  dear?  The  days  crawl  so  slowly!" 
At  which  Ivory  would  laugh,  push  him 
away  and  draw  Waitstill  nearer  to  his 
own  side,  saying:  "If  you  are  in  a  hurry 
you  young  cormorant,  what  do  you  think 
of  me?"  And  Waitstill  would  look 
from  one  to  the  other  and  blush  at  the 
heaven  of  love  that  surrounded  her,  on 
every  side. 

"I  believe  you  are  longing  to  begin  on 
my  cooking,  you  two  big  greedy  boys!" 
she  said  teasingly.  "What  shall  we  have 
for  New  Year's  dinner,  Rod?  Do  you 
like  a  turkey,  roasted  brown  and  crispy, 
with  giblet  gravy  and  cranberry  jelly? 
Do  you  fancy  an  apple  dumpling  after- 
wards,— an  apple  dumpling  with  potato 
crust, — or  will  you  have  a  suet  pudding 
with  foamy  sauce?" 

"Stop,  Waitstill!"  cried  Ivory.  "Don't 
put  hope  into  us  until  you  are  ready  to 
satisfy  it;  we  can't  bear  it!" 

"And  I  have  a  box  of  goodies  from  my 
own  garden  safely  stowed  away  in  Uncle 
Bart's  shop,"  Waistill  went  on  mis- 
chievously. "They  were  to  be  sold  in 
Portland,  but  I  think  they'll  have  to  be 
my  wedding-present  to  my  husband, 
though  a  very  strange  one,  indeed!  There 
are  peaches  floating  in  sweet  syrup;  there 
are  tumblers  of  quince  jelly;  there  are 
jars  of  tomato  and  citron  preserves,  and 
for  supper  you  shall  eat  them  with  biscuits 
as  light  as  feathers  and  white  as  snow- 
drifts." 

"We  can  never  wait  two  more  days, 
Rod;  let  us  kidnap  her!  Let  us  take  the 
old  bqb-sled  and  run  over  to  New  Hamp- 
shire where  one  can  be  married  the 
minute  one  feels  like  it.  We  could  do 
it  between  sunrise  and  moonrise  and  be 
at  home  for  a  late  supper.  Would  she 
be  too  tired  to  bake  the  biscuits  for  us, 
do  you  think?  What  do  you  say,  Rod, 
will  you  be  best  man?"  And  there  would 
be  youthful,  unaccustomed  laughter  float- 
ing out  from  the  kitchen  or  living-room, 
bringing  a  smile  of  content  to  Lois 
Boynton 's  face  as  she  lay  propped  up  in 
bed  with  her  open  Bible  beside  her. 
"He  binds  up  the  broken-hearted," 
she  whispered  to  herself.  "He  gives  unto 
them  a  garland  for  ashes;  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning;  the  garment  of  praise  for  the 
spirit  of  heaviness." 

The  quiet  wedding  was  over.  There 
had  been  neither  feasting,  nor  finery, 
nor  presents,  nor  bridal  journey;  only 
a  home-coming  that  meant  as  deep  and 
sacred  a  joy,  as  fervent  gratitude  as 
any  four  hearts  ever  contained  in  all  the 
world.  But  the  laughter  ceased,  though 
the  happiness  flowed  silently  underneath, 
almost  forgotten  in  the  sudden  sorrow  that 
overcame  them,  for  it  fell  out  that  Lois 
Boynton  had  only  waited,  as  it  were, 
for  the  marriage,  and  could  stay  no  longer. 

".    .    There  are  two   heavens.    .  . 
Both  made  of  love,— one,  inconceivable 
Ev'n  by  the  other,  so  divine  it  is; 
The  other,  far  on  this  side  of  the  stars, 
By  men  called  home." 

And  these  two  heavens  met,  over  at 
Boynton's  during  these  cold,  white 
glistening  December  days. 

Lois  Boynton  found  hers  first.  After 
a  windy  moonlit  night  a  morning  dawned 
in  which  a  hush  seemed  to  be  on  the  earth. 
The  cattle  huddled  together  in  the  farm- 
yards and  the  fowls  shrank  into  their 
feathers.  The  sky  was  gray,  ahd  sud- 
denly the  first  white  heralds  came  float- 
ing down  like  scouts  seeking  for  paths 
and  camping  places. 

Waitstill  turned  Mrs.  Boynton  s  bed 
so  that  she  could  look  out  of  the  window. 
Slope  after  slope,  dazzling  in  white  crust, 
rose  one  upon  another  and  vanished  as 
they  slipped  away  into  the  dark  green 
of  the  pine  forests. 

Then, 

".    .    there  fell  from  out  the  skies! 
A  feathery  whiteness  over  all  the  land; 
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A  strange,  soft,  spotless  something,  pure  I 
as  light." 

It  could  not  be  called  a  storm,  for  there 
had  been  no  wind  since  sunrise,  no 
whirling  fury,  no  drifting;  only  a  still, 
steady,  solemn  fall  of  crystal  flakes, 
hour  after  hour,  hour  after  hour. 

Mrs.  Boynton's  Book  of  books  was 
open  on  the  bed  and  her  finger  marked  a 
passage  in  her  favorite  Bible-poet. 

"Here  it  is,  daughter,"  she  whispered. 
"I  have  found  it,  in  the  same  chapter 
where  the  morning  stars  sing  together 
and  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy.  The 
Lord  speaks  to  Job  out  of  the  yvhirlwind 
and  says:  'Hast  thou  entered  into  the 
treasures  of  the  snow?  or  hast  thou  seen  the 
treasures  of  the  hail??'  Sit  near  me, 
Waitstill,  and  look  out  on  the  hills. 
'Hast  thou  entered  into  the  treasures  of  the 
snow?'  No,  not  yet,  but  please  God,  I 
shall,  and  into  many  other  treasures, 
soon;"  and  she  closed  her  eyes. 

All  day  long  the  air-ways  were  filled 
with  the  glittering  army  of  the  snow- 
flakes;  all  day  long  the  snow  grew  deeper 
and  deeper  on  the  ground;  and  on  the 
breath  of  some  white-winged  wonder 
that  passed  Lois  Boynton's  window  her 
white  soul  forsook  its  "earth-lot"  and 
took  flight  at  last. 

They  watched  beside  her,  but  never 
knew  the  moment  of  her  going;  it  was 
just  a  silent  flitting,  a  ceasing  to  be, 
without  a  tremor,  or  a  flutter  that  could 
be  seen  by  mortal  eye.  Her  face  was  so 
like  an  angel's  in  its  shining  serenity 
that  the  few  who  loved  her  best  could 
not  look  upon  her  with  anything  but 
reverent  joy.  On  earth  she  had  known 
nothing  but  the  "broken  arc,"  but  in 
heaven  she  would  find  the  "perfect 
round";  there  at  last,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stars,  she  could  remember  right, 
poor  Lois  Boynton ! 

For  weeks  afterwards  the  village  was 
shrouded  in  snow  as  it  had  never  been 
before  within  memory,  but  in  every 
happy  household  the  home-life  deepened 
day  by  day.  The  books  came  out  in  the 
long  evenings;  the  grandsires  told  old 
tales  under  the  inspiration  of  the  hearth- 
fire;  the  children  gathered  on  their 
wooden  stools  to  roast  apples  and  pop 
corn;  and  hearts  came  closer  together 
than  when  summer  called  the  house- 
mates to  wander  here  and  there  in  fields 
and  woods  and  beside  the  river. 

Over  at  Boyntons',  when  the  snow  was 
whirling  and  the  wind  howling  round 
the  chimneys  of  the  high-gabled  old 
farmhouse;  when  every  window  had  its 
frame  of  ermine  and  fringe  of  icicles, 
and  the  sleet  rattled  furiously  against 
the  glass,  then  Ivory  would  throw  a 
great  back  log  on  the  bank  of  coals 
between  the  fire-dogs,  the  kettle  would 
begin  to  sing,  and  the  cat  come  from  some 
snug  corner  to  curl  and  purr  on  the  braided 
hearth-rug. 

School  was  in  session,  and  Ivory  and 
Rod  had  their  textbooks  of  an  evening, 
but  oh!  what  a  new  and  strange  joy  to 
study  when  there  was  a  sweet  woman  sit- 
ting near  with  her  workbasket;  a  woman 
wearing  a  shining  braid  of  hair  as  if  it 
were  a  coronet ;  a  woman  of  clear  eyes  and 
tender  lips,  one  who  could  feel  as  well 
as  think,  one  who  could  be  a  man's 
comrade  as  well  as  his  dear  love.  Truly 
the  second  heaven,  the  one  on  "this 
side  of  the  stars,  by  men  called  home," 
was  very  present  over  at  Boyntons'. 

Sometimes  the  broad-seated  old  hair- 
cloth sofa  would  be  drawn  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  Ivory,  laying  his  pipe  and  his 
Greek  grammar  on  the  table,  would  take 
some  lighter  book  and  open  it  one  his 
knee.  Waitstill  would  lift  her  eyes  from 
her  sewing  to  meet  her  husband's  glance 
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CENTRAL 

CANADA 

debentures 

pay 

interest 

And  they  are  always 
worth  what  you  pay 
for  them 

4% 

interest  paid  on  deposits, 
subject  to  cheque 
Withdrawal 

CENTRAL 
CANADA 

L9AN  AND  SAVINGS 

COMPANY 

King&Victoria  StsToronto. 

EST  1884. 


Cuticura  Will  Help 
You  Look  Your  Best 

Make  the  Cuticura  Trio  your  every- 
day toilet  preparations  and  watch 
your  skin,  hair  and  hands  improve. 
The  Soap  to  cleanse  and  purify,  the 
Ointment  to  soothe  and  heal,  and  the 
Talcum  to  powder  and  perfume. 

Soap  25c.  Ointment  25  and  50c.  Talcum  25c.  Sold 
throughout  theDominion.  Canadian  Depot: 
Lymam.  Limited,  344  St.  Paal  St..  W..  Montreal. 
'Cuticura  Soap  share*  without  mug. 


Selected  Seed  Oats  in  Car  Lots 

Direct  from  the  Grower. 
Price,   forty  to  forty-five  cents  bus.,  loaded 
Artland,  Sask.       Send  for  sample. 

J.  S.  PALMER,  Artland,  Sask. 
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MACDONALD 


You  get  more  tobacco  and  you 
keep    it  fresh,   when    you  buy 
Brier"  Plug  in  the  10  lb.  caddy. 


Northern  Ontario 

The  Great  Clay  Belt  of  Northern  Ontario  lies  one  degree  south  of  Winnipeg, 
and  contains  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  fit  for  mixed  farming,  which  may 
be  had  by  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  free,  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50 
cents  an  acre.  Here,  right  at  the  door  of  Old  Ontario,  a  home  awaits  you. 
For  free  information  write: 
HON.    MANNING  DOHERTY  H.  A.  MACDONELL 

Minister  of  Agriculture  Director  of  Colonization 

Parliament    Buildings,  TORONTO 


that  spoke  longing  for  her  closer  com- 
panionship, and  gladly  leaving  her  work 
and  slipping  into  the  place  by  his  side, 
she  would  put  her  elbow  on  his  shoulder, 
and  read  with  him. 

Once,  Rod,  from  his  place  at  a  table  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  looked  and 
looked  at  them  with  a  kind  of  instinct 
beyond  his  years,  and  finally  crept  up  to 
Waitstill,  and  putting  an  arm  through  hers 
nestled  his  curly  head  on  her  shoulder 
with  the  quaint  charm  and  grace  that 
belonged  to  him. 

It  was  a  young  and  beautiful  shbulder, 
Waitstill's,  and  there  had  always  been, 
and  would  always  be,  a  gracious  curve 
in  it  where  a  child's  head  might  lie  in 
comfort.  Presently  with  a  shy  pressure, 
Rod  whispered:  "Shall  I  sit  in  the  other 
room,  Waitstill  and  Ivory? — Am  I  in  the 
wayr" 

Ivory  looked  up  from  his  book  quietly 
shaking  his  head,  while  Waitstill  put  her 
arm  around  the  boy  and  drew  him  closer. 

"Our  little  brother  is  never  in  the  way," 
she  said,  as  she  bent  and  kissed  him. 

Men  may  come  and  men  may  go; 
Saco  Water  still  tumbles  tumultuously 
over  the  dam  and  rushes  under  the  Edge- 
wood  bridge  on  its  way  to  the  sea;  and 
still  it  listens  to  the  story  of  to-day  that 
will  sometime  be  the  history  of  yester- 
day. 

On  midsummer  evenings  the  windows 
of  the  old  farmhouse  over  at  Boynton's 
gleam  with  unaccustomed  dights  and 
voices  break  the  stillness,  lessening  the 
gloom  of  the  long  grass-grown  lane  of 
Lois  Boynton's  watching  in  days  gone  by. 
On  sunny  mornings  there  is  a  merry 
babel  of  children's  chatter,  mingled  with 
gentle  maternal  warnings,  for  this  is  a 
new  brood  of  young  things  and  the  river 
is  calling  them  as  it  has  called  all  the  others 
who  ever  came  within  the  circle  of  its 
magic.  The  fragile  harebells  hanging 
their  blue  heads  from  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks;  the  brilliant  columbines  swaying 
to  and  fro  on  their  tall  stalks;  the  patches 
of  gleaming  sand  in  shallow  places  beckon- 
ing little  bare  feet  to  come  and  tread  them; 
the  glint  of  silver  minnows  darting  hither 
and  thither  in  some  still  pool;  the 
tempestuous  journey  of  some  weather- 
beaten  log,  fighting  its  way  downstream; 
— here  is  life  in  abundance,  luring  the 
child  to  share  its  risks  and  its  joys. 

When  Waitstill's  boys  and  Patty's  girls 
come  back  to  the  farm,  they  play  by 
Saco  Water  as  their  mothers  and  their 
fathers  did  before  them.  The  paths 
through  the  pine  woods  along  the  river's 
brink  are  trodden  smooth  by  their  restless, 
wandering  feet;  their  eager,  curious  eyes 
search  the  waysides  for  adventure,  but 
their  babble  and  laughter  are  oftenest 
heard  from  the  ruins  of  an  old  house 
hidden  by  great  trees.  The  stones  of 
the  cellar,  all  overgrown  with  blackberry 
vines,  are  still  there,  and  a  fragment  of 


the  brick  chimney,  where  swallows  build 
their  nests  from  year  to  year.  A  wilder- 
ness of  weeds,  tall  and  luxuriant,  springs 
up  to  hide  the  stone  over  which  Jacob 
Cochrane  stepped  daily  when  he  issued 
from  his  door;  and  the  polished  stick  with 
which  three-year-old  Patty  beats  a 
tattoo  may  be  a  round  from  the  very 
chair  in  which  he  sat,  expounding  the 
Bible  according  to  his  own  vision.  The 
thickets  of  sweet  clover  and  red-tippd 
grasses,  of  waving  ferns  and  young 
alder  bushes  hide  all  of  ugliness  that 
belongs  to  the  deserted  spot  and  serve 
as  a  miniature  forest  in  whose  shade  the 
younglings  foreshadow  the  future  at 
their  play  of  home-building  and  house- 
keeping. In  a  far  corner,  altogether 
concealed  from  the  passer-by,  there 
is  a  secret  treasure,  a  wonderful  rose- 
bush, its  green  leaves  shining  with 
health  and  vigor.  When  the  July  sun 
is  turning  the  hayfields  yellow,  the 
children  part  the  bushes  in  the  leafy 
corner  and  little  Waitstill  Boynton  steps 
cautiously  in,  to  gather  one  splendid 
rose,  "for  father  and  mother." 

Jacob  Cochrane's  heart,  with  all  its 
faults  and  frailties  has  long  been  at 
peace.  On  a  chill,  dreary  night  in 
November,  all  that  was  mortal  of  him 
was  raised  from  its  unhonored  resting- 
place  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  his  old 
abode,  and  borne  by  three  of  his  disciples 
far  away  to  another  state.  The  grave- 
stones were  replaced,  face  downward, 
deep,  deep  in  the  earth,  and  the  sod  laid 
back  upon  them,  so  that  no  man  thence- 
forward could  mark  the  place  of  the 
prophet's  transient  burial  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  first  and  only  triumphant 
ministry.  ( 

"It  is  a  sad  story,  Jacob  Cochrane  s, 
Waitstill  said  to  her  husband  when  she 
first  discovered  that  her  children  had 
chosen  the  deserted  spot  for  their  play; 
"and  yet,  Ivory,  the  red  rose  blooms 
and  blooms  in  the  ruins  of  the  man's 
house,  and  perhaps,  somewhere  in  the 
world,  he  has  left  a  message  that  matches 
the  rose." 

(The  End). 


Current  Events 


r  Canada's  new  Parliament  will  meet 
on  Wednesday,  March  8th. 

*  *    *  * 

Professor  Maitland  C.  Boswell,  a 
research  worker  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tories in  Toronto  has  discovered  two 
new  dyes,  a  blue  and  a  beautiful  rose, 
prepared  in  an  absolutely  new  way.  The 
discovery  may  have  considerable  economic 

significance. 
&  *    *    *  * 

A  bulletin  is  being  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Extension  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  containing  a  complete  outline 
of  the  courses  for  teachers  offered  by 

the  University. 

*  *    *  *- 

On  Feb.  1st,  after  nearly  3  months 
deliberation,  an  open  session  was  held 
at  the  Washington  International  Con- 
ference in  which  several  important 
decisions  were  reached  so  far  as  the 
delegates  were  concerned.  The  Con- 
ference adopted  the  Five-Power  naval 
limitation  treaty  with  its  agreement  on 
Pacific  fortifications  and  naval  bases. 
It  was  announced  that  Japan  and  China 
had  settled  the  Shantung  dispute,  and 
Mr  Balfour  declared  that  the  British 
Goverment  has  determined  to  restore 
Wei-Hei-Wei  to  China.  The  Conference 
also  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  in- 
cluding the  declaration  of  the  open 
door"  in  China,  which  will  be  embodied 
in  another  treaty;  and  approved  the 
separate  treaty  negotiated  by  the  hye 
big  powers  restricting  the  use  oi  sub- 
marines and  poison  gas  in  wartare.  ine 
final  plenarv  session  was  held  on  Mon- 
day, Feb.  6th,  when  the  treaties  were 

sign'ed-  *    *    *    *  ' 

Sir  Earnest  Shackleton  died  on  the 
island  of  South  Georgia,  at  the  gate  of  the 
Antartic,  and  was  buried  there  His 
party  will  continue  work  in  the  boutn 
Seas. 

*  *    *  * 

Lord  Grey  will  oppose  Premier  Lloyd 
George  in  the  coming  elections. 
°  *    *    *  * 

Lord  Allenby  has  been  summoned  from 
Egypt  to  London  to  discuss  the  situation 
in  Egypt.  It  may  be  decided  to  give 
that  country  a  Home  Rule  offer  similar  to 
that  established  in  Ireland. 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Market  Tops 


Comment  on  week  ending  Feb.  2. 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  market 


CATTLE 

Sales  Top  Price  Good  Steers 

(1,000-1,200  lbs.) 
Week       Same       Week        Week         Same  Week 
Ending      Week      Ending      Ending       Week  Ending 
Feb.  2        1921       Jan.  26      Feb.  2         1921        Jan.  26 


640 
500 


796. 
.1,081. 


889   7.75         10.00   7.50 

.1,118   7.75         10.00   7.50 


Toronto  (U.  S.  Y.)   3,638  5,499  5,797  $  7.50  $  9.50  $  8.15 

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.)  

Montreal  (East  End)  

Winnipeg  

Calgary  

Edmonton  ^  

Prince  Albert  

Moose  Jaw  


1,395  1,356  1,817   6.50   8.25. 

782  1,606  1,195   7.00   7.75. 

517   858   491   6.50   8.00. 

23     23   4.50   . 

57     89   5.00   . 


7.00 
5.50 
6.00 
4.50 
5.50 


Week 
Ending 
Feb.  2 

754... 

379... 

254... 

227... 

140... 
44... 


Sales 

Same 
Week 
1921 

..  561.. 
..  164. 
..  303. 
...  89. 
...  130. 
...  87. 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Divisiou 

CALVES 

Top  Price  Good  Calves 


Week  Week  Same 
Ending  Ending  Week 
Jan.  26      Feb.  2  1921 

...   776  $15.00  $17.00 

...   161          13.00   16.00 

....   311          13.00   16.00 

....  305.. 
....  180.. 


32. 
2. 


Weekl 
Eding 
Jan. 26 
$14.00 
.  12.00 
.  12.00 

10.00   9.25   10.00 

6.00   8.00   6.50 

7.00          10.00   6.00 

     4.00 


Sales 
Same 
Week 
1921 


Week 
Ending 
Jan.  26 


Week 

•  Ending 
Feb.  2 

Toronto  (U.  S.  Y.)   6,370  7,210  .".6,679 

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.)   1,778 

Montreal  (East  End)   563 

Winnipeg   3,659 

Calgary   1,628 

Edmonton   1,400 

Prince  Albert   98 

Moose  Jaw   273. 


HOGS 

Top  Price-  Selects 
Week         Same  Week 
Ending       Week  Ending 
Feb.  2         1921       Jan.  26 

.$12.50  $15.50  $12.50 

1,910  1,434         13.25         17.50   12.75 

1,071  1,116         13.25         17.50   12.75 

4,028  3,880         11.25         14.50   10.75 

1,089  2,311          10.25          14.90   9.90 

452  1,099         10.75         14.25   '9.75 

   200         10.75     10.00 

   440         10.80     10.25 


SHEEP 

Sales                          Top  Price  Good  Lambs 
Week       Same       Week        Week         Same  Week 
Ending       Week      Ending     Ending       Week  Ending 
Feb.  2        191       Jan.  26      Feb.  2         1921         Jan.  26 
2,011  2,788  1,486  $12.50  $12.00  $13.00 


233. 
224. 
761. 

2,236   293  2,170. 


136. 
113. 

688. 


171. 
205. 
357. 


404. 


412. 


157. 


9.00. 
9.50. 
9.00. 


13.00   10.00 

13.00   10.00 

11.00   8.75 

12.25   9.50 

10.50   9.00 


Market  Comments. 

Toronto  (Union  Stock  Yards.) 

The  total  sales  during  the  week  were 
.3,638  cattle,  754  calves,  6,370  hogs  and 
2,011  sheep  and  lambs.    There  were  as 
well,  21  cattle  and  294  hogs  on  through 
billing.  . 

The  cattle  offering  was  light  in  volume 
and  was  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  previous 
week's  total.  No  improvement  in  trading 
was  noticeable  until  Wednesday,  when  all 
classes  began  to  move  freely  at  slightly  ad- 
vanced prices.  The  slight  improvement  in 
the  market  does  not  warr  ant  larger  runs  at 
least  for  a  week  or  two  as  the  local  trade 
has  to  absorb  all  the  receipts  at  the  present 
time  and  the  market  is  inclined  to  be  top- 
heavy.  Exporters  were  absent  from  the 
market  and  the  light  offerings  of  heavy 
steers  were  taken  by  the  packers  at  steady 
prices,  good  loads  going  from  $7  to  $8 
for  odd  animals  toward  the  close  of  the 
week  with  S6  to  $7  accounting  for  the 
bulk  of  the  best  kinds.  The  heavy  cow 
demand  was  slightly  improved,  several 
reaching  $6  and  one  $6.50.  Butcher  bulls 
sold  generally  at  a  top  of  $5  and  odd 
animals  at  $5.50.  The  stocker  and  feeder 
movement  was  very  dull  despite  a  fair 
inquiry.  Milkers  and  springers  remained 
at  the  previous  week's  level  with  really 
good  ones  reaching  $85  each. 

Choice  veal  calves  sold  $1  above  the 
previous  market.  Tops  were  generally 
$13.50  with  a  few  sales  ranging  Irom  this 
price  to  $15.  The  receipts  were  mostly 
of  good  to  choice  quality. 
,  Two  shipments  of  sheep  and  lambs 
from  Fort  William  made  the  bulk  of  the 
offerings  for  the  week.  Some  lambs  sold 
on  Monday  from  $12  to  $12.50,  while 
others  from  the  same  district  brought 
$11  to  $11.40  on  Wednesday.  Sheep 
and  yearlings  mixed  sold  at  $7.75  to 
$8;  they  were  superior  in  quality  to  the 
local  offerings.  The  lamb  market  on 
the  whole  was  rather  dull  with  $10  to 
$11  taking  most  of  the  local  offerings. 
Handy-weight  sheep  were  steady  to 
strong  from  $6  to  $7. 

The  hog  market  was  steady  at  $12.50 
fed  and  watered  until  Wednesday  when 
the  packers  quoted  a  50c.  cut.  Prices 
were  uncertain  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 
Sales  were  made  to  outsiders  at  $12.50, 
but  the  packers  are  reported  to  have 
obtained  some  hogs  at  a  25c.  reduction. 
Montreal. 

The  receipts  of  live  stock  on  the  two 
markets  for  the  week  ended  February  2nd. 
amounted  to  1,140  cattle,  633  calves, 
249  sheep  and  lambs  and  2,341  hogs. 
There  were  no  export  cattle  on  through 

billing.  ,.  , 

Although  there  was  a  light  run  of 
cattle  during  the  week,  the  offerings 
proved  to  be  more  than  ample  for  the 
demand  in  a  slow  sluggish  trade.  Packer 
buyers  and  small  butchers  were  both  very 
indifferent  operators,  claiming  that  the 
supply  of  dressed  beef  coming  from 
Toronto  was  exceptionally  heavy  and  was 
under  selling  the  local  product.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  the  retail  trade  has 
fallen  away  sharply  during  the  last  two 
weeks.  Several  loads  of  North-west 
cattle  were  on  sale  and  at  the  close  of  the 
week's  trading  quite  a  proportion  of  these 
still  remained  unsold. 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up. 


Steers  good. 
1,000-1,200  common. 


No. 
195. 

509. 

5. 


TORONTO 

Avge.  Price  Range  Top 
Price  Bulk  Sales  Price 

.$  7.76  $  7.10-$  8.00  $  8.00 

.    7.02   6.00-    7.50   7.50 


No. 


MONTREAL 
Avge.  Price  Range 

Price  Bulk  Sales 


Top 
Price 


Steers 
700-1,000 


Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls 


good, 
common. 

good, 
fair. 


good, 
common. 

good, 
common. 


Canners  &  Cutters. 

Oxen  


948. 
37.. 

739.. 
54.. 
11. 

459. 
259.. 

125., 
44., 

140. 


6.29   5.50-  7.00 

5.11   4.25-  5.50. 

6.19   5.60-  7.50. 

5.25   4.50-  5.50. 

4.41   4.40-  4.50. 

4.79   4.00-  5.50., 


8.50 
5.90 

7.50 
6.00 
5.00 

6.50 


84          7.35          7.25    7.75 

17   6.25   6.00-    6.50   6.50 


3.48   3.00-    4.00   4.00 

4.35   3.50-    5.50   5.50 


2.19   2.00-  2.50. 


Stockers 
450-800 

Feeders 
800-1,100 

Calves 


Hogs 
(fed  and 
watered) 


good, 
fair. 

good, 
fair., 

veal, 
grass. 

selects, 
heavies, 
lights, 
sows, 
stags.. 


79. 


34 


2.50 


54., 
64. 

21 

37., 
44.. 

37. 

66., 

44. 
62.. 

89.. 


6.40. 
5.50. 

6.15. 
5.50. 
4.00. 

5.50. 
4.10. 


—   7 . 00 

5.00-    6.00   6.00 


6.25- 


6.25- 


—   6.50 

5.25-    6.00   6.00 

3.75-    4.50   5.00 


5.25-  5.75. 


5.75 

.75-    4.50   5.00 


5.35   5.25-    5.50   6.00 

4.25          4.00-   4.50   5.00 

2.75   2. CO-    3.00   3.00 


754          11.29          10.00-  12.50   15.00 


347         11.00          9.00-  12.00   13.00 

32   4.25   4.00-    4.50   4.50 


6,217          12.40          12.00-  12.50   12.50 

13          10.42          10.00-  10.50   10.50 

52         11.38         11.00-  11.50   11.50 

86   8.40   8.00-    8.50   8.50 

2       


4,480          13.20   13.25- 

24     

240. 


13.25 


31      .    9.75   9.00-  10.00   10.25 

3       


Lambs 


Sheep 


good, 
common. 

heavy, 
light, 
common. 


935   11.44. 

205   8.23. 


10.00-  12.50   12.50 

5.50-    9.60   10.50 


34, 
34. 


37. 
809. 
25. 


62   3.00- 

57   5.50- 

79   1 . 50- 


*Montreal  hogs  quoted  on  basis  of  off  car  weights. 


4.00., 
7.75.. 
2.50.. 


4.00 
8.00 
2.50 


62. 
6. 


5.50. 
4.50.. 


00- 
00- 


6.00. 
5.00., 


6.00 
5.00 


Very  few  cattle  were  good  enough  to 
bring  over  $7.  The  top  price  was  $7.75, 
paid  for  a  small  lot  of  good  breedy  1200- 
pound  steers.  Nice  handy  butcher  cattle 
averaging  around  900  pounds  brought 
from  $6.25  to  $6.75,  the  medium  to  plain 
kinds  went  generally  from  $5.25  to  $6 
and  a  few  really  common  skips  down 
as  low  as  $3.50.  Good  bulls,  the  majority 
of  which  were  too  heavy  to  be  desirable, 
were  hardly  steady  and  with  the  exception 
of  three  which  brought  $6,  the  most 
common  price  was  $5  to  $5.50.  Medium 
quality  bulls  sold  from  $4  to  $5  and  a  few 
really  plain  light  bulls  from  $3  to  $3.50. 
Along  with  bulls,  cows  were  also  a  little 
weaker  and  sold  from  $5.25  to  $5.75  for 
the  best.  Cows  of  medium  quality 
brought  from  $4  to  $5,  cutters  around 
$3  and  canners  $2. 

The  demand  for  good  veal  calves 
continued  strong  but  the  under-fed  thin 
kinds  met  with  an  indifferent  demand 
and  any  material  increase  of  that  kind 
is  very  apt  to  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  whole  veal  trade.  Good  veal  calves 
sold  from  $11  to  $12,  medium  quality 
from  $9  to  $10  and  plain  calves  from  $7 
to  $8. 

Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  were  very 
light  and  prices  remained  steady.  Lambs 


were  quoted  from  $9  to  $10  and  sheep 
from  $4  to  $6.  I 

Hogs  opened  25c.  to  50c.  per  hundred 
higher  at  $13  to  $13.25  per  hundred,  off 
car  weights  and  under  a  good  demand, 
remained  firm  throughout  the  week. 
Sows  brought  from  $9  to  $10  per  hundred. 
British  Cattle  Market. 

Glasgow  reports  that  owing  to  a  severe 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the 
live  cattle  markets  are  closed  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  accurate  quotations. 
Generally  speaking  last  week's  rates 
are  ruling  for  Scotch  and  Irish. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

Irish  and  Danish  bacon  unchanged  to 
3s.  higher.  Canadian  110s.  to  120s.; 
American  Wiltshires  scarce,  100s.  to 
110s.    Good  demand,  market  firm. 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  Wheat  —  No.  1  northern 
$1.34;  No.  2  northern,  not  quoted;  No.  3 
northern,  not  quoted. 

Manitoba  Oats—  No.  2  C.  W.,  56%c; 
No.  3  C.W.,  56Mc;  extra  No.  1  feed, 
53  He 

Manitoba  Barley— No.  3  C.W.,  nominal 


All  of  the  above  track,  bay  ports. 

American  Corn — Prompt  shipment,  No. 
2  yellow,  track,  Toronto,  69c;  No.  3  yel- 
low, 68c;  No.  4  yellow,  67c.  _ 

Ontario  Oats — No.  2  white,  nominal. 

Ontario  Wheat — Commercial,  $1.20  to 
$1.22,  outside. 

Barley — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  57c.  to  60c. 

Buckwheat— No.  2,  78c.  to  80c. 

Rye— No.  2,  84c.  to  86c. 

Manitoba  Flour — First  patents,  $7.50; 
second  do,  $7,  Toronto. 

Ontario  Flour. — 90  per  cent,  patent, 
$5  bulk,  seaboard. 

Millfeed  —  Carlots,  delivered,  Montreal 
freights,  bags  included.  Bran — Per  ton, 
$28;  shorts,  per  ton,  $30. 

Provisions,  Wholesale. 

Trade  in  butter  was  slow  as  is  usual 
of  late  and  prices  showed  but  little  actual 
change.  Some  dealers  stated  that  the 
market  was  firmer  but  in  our  opinion 
they  were  fooling  themselves  as  the 
demand  has  not  increased  and  there  are 
large  stocks  on  hand  including  choice 
New  Zealand  which  is  selling  at  36c.  per 
lb.  This  butter  is  almost  without  color 
but  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Dealers  quoted  the  following  prices  at 
country    points.    Creamery  fresh-made 
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Buy  direct  from  the  makers 


Acid 
Phosphate  16% 


is  now  being  made  in  Canada  at  the  $3,000,000  plant  of 
Chemical  Products,  Limited,  at  Trenton. 

SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS.  Our  prices  are  the  low- 
est. Shipped  in  125-lb.  bags.  Car  load  lots  (minimum 
20  tons)  delivered  at  your  nearest  railroad  station  in 
Ontario  or  Quebec 

$26.00  a  Ton 

Quality  is  guaranteed,  our  Acid  Phosphate  being  manu- 
factured and  sold  under  Dominion  Government  license. 

Chemical  Products,  Limited 

Trenton       -  Ontario 


Farm  Sale  Notes 

What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  your  sale 
notes?  Bring  them  to  this  Bank  for  discount 
or  safe  keeping.  You  will  find  prompt,  cour- 
teous and  complete  banking  service  at  our 
nearest  branch. 

IMPERIAL  BANK 

OF  CANADA 
216  Branches  in  Dominion  of  Canada 


SPRAY 


WITH   BEST    MATERIALS   FOR   BEST  RESULTS. 

DELORO 

BRAND 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  ARSENATE  OF  LIME 

Made  in  Canada 

Grasselli  Bordeaux  Mixture  Powder,  Sulphate  of  Nicotine  40  %,  Free  Nicotine  40%, 
Sulphate  Copper  (Bluestone) 
Conforming  to  Strictest  Regulations  and  Goverment  Standards 
THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LIMITED 
HAMILTON  TORONTO  MONTREAL 


solids  28c.  to  30c.  Fresh-made  pound 
prints,  31c.  to  33c;  dairy  prints  21c, 
to  23c. 

Churning  cream  was  quoted  at  34c. 
to  36c.  per  lb.  fat  f.o.b.  shipping  points. 
Buying  prices  for  eggs  at  country  points 
were  stated  to  be  42c.  to  44c.  per  dozen. 
The  trade  for  eggs  was  unsettled,  some 
merchants  said  that  supplies  were 
increasing  while  others  said  they  were 
light.  To  the  trade  new  laids  sold  steady 
at  50c.  to  52c.  per  dozen. 

The  cheese  market  was  steady  to  firm 
on  account  of  export  sales  being  reported 
at  1834c.  at  Toronto.  Local  prices  were 
unchanged. 

Butter — Choice  creamery,  fresh-made 
pound  prints,  40c.  to  42c;  creamery, 
No.  1  storage,  38c.  to  39c. ;  creamery,  No. 
2  storage,  34c.  to  36c;  dairy,  lb.  prints, 
30c.  to  32c. 

Eggs — No.  1  storage,  35c.  to  38c; 
new-laid,  50c.  to  52c;  new-laid,  in  cartons, 
53c  to  55c. 

Cheese — New  large,  1934c  to  20c; 
twins,  20c.  to  21c;  old,  large,  24c.  to  25c. 

Pure  Lard — Tierces,  lb.,  13 He  to  14c; 
50-lb.  tubs.,  14c.  to  1434c;  pound  prints, 
16c.  to  1634c. 

Shortening — Tierces,  lb.  12  34c  to  13c; 
Tubs,  lb.,  13c.  to  1334c;  pails,  lb.,  1334c 
to  14c;  pound  prints,  1534c.  to  16c. 

Honey — 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to  15c. 
per  lb.,  10-lb.  tins,  1434c  to  1534c;  5 
and  234-lb.  tins,  17c.  to  18c;  per  lb.; 
comb  honey,  $5.50  to  $6;  per  dozen. 

Maple  Syrup — Imperial  gals.,  $2.40 
to  $2.50.    Sugar— 19c.  to  22c.  per  lb. 

Beans — Canadian  hand-picked  per  bus. 
$3.30  to  $3.50.    Primes,  $2.80  to  $3.10. 


Founded  1866 


Poultry. 

The  market  was  quiet  and  supplies 
moderate.  Best  demand  was  for  fowl 
and  chickens  of  good  quality.  Prices 
did  not  show  much  change. 

Buying  price,  delivered,  Toronto:  Per 
lb.,  alive.  Chickens,  crate  fed,  5  lbs. 
and  over,  23c.  to  24c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  18c.  to  20c;  hens,  over  6  lbs. 
each,  27c;  hens,  over  5  lbs.,  each,  24c. 
to  25c. ;  hens,  over  4  lbs.,  each,  18c.  to  22c. ; 
ducks,  5  lbs.  and  over,  30c.  to  32c; 
young  geese,  18c.  to  20c 

Choice  chickens,  crate  fed,  5  lbs.  and  " 
over,  per  lb.,  dressed,  30c.  to  33c; 
Chickens,  good  farm  stock,  22c.  to  25c; 
hens,  over  6  lbs.,  each,  26c.  hens,  over  5 
lbs.,  each.  24c;  hens,  4  lbs.,  and  over, 
each,  20c;  ducks,  heads  off,  over  5  lbs., 
30c.  to  33c;  young  geese,  heads  off, 
27c.  to  28c;  young  hen  turkeys,  45c.  to 
50c;  young  gobblers,  40c.  to  45c;  old 
hen  turkeys,  25c.  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Wholesale. 

Apples  were  a  firm  trade  and  spies 
sold  higher. 

Potatoes  were  slow  but  steady,  Ontarios 
selling  in  small  lots  at  $1.35  to  $1.50  per 
bag.  Onions  were  firm  and  away  higher 
in  price.  Beets,  carrots,  turnips,  etc, 
were  slow. 

Fruits. 

Apples,  per  bbl. — Spies,  No.  l's, 
$9.50  to  $10;  No.  2's,  $8.50  t.o  $9; 
Domestic,  $7  to  $8. 

Baldwins,  per  bbl.— No.  l's,  $7  to 
$7.50;  No.  2's,  $6.50;  Domestic,  $6. 

Russets,  per  bbl— No.  l's,  $7.50  to  $8; 
No.   2's,   $7;   Domestic,   $6   to  $6.50. 

Kings,  per  bbl.— No.  l's,  $8  to  $8.50; 
No.  2's,  $7  to  $7.50;  Domestic,  $6  to 
$6.50. 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl.— No.  l's,  $5  to 
$6;  No.  2's,  $4.50;  Domestic,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Grape  Fruit — $5  to  $5.50  per  case. 
Lemons — $4.50  to  $5.50  per  case. 
Oranges — $5.75  to  $6.75  per  case. 

Vegetables. 

Beets— $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 
Cabbage— $4  to  $5  per  bbl. 
Carrots — $1  to  $1.25  per  bag. 
Celery — $4.50  to  $6  per  case  of  5  to 
6  dozen. 

Onions— $10  to  $11  per  100-lb.  sack. 

Parsnips— $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 

Potatoes— Ontarios  $1.35  to  $1.50;  New 
Brunswick,  $1.60  to  $1.70  per  bag. 

Turnips — $1  per  bag. 

Tomatoes — Hothouse,  30c.  to  35c. 
per  lb. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

St.  Lawrence  Market  prices  for  loose 

hay  were: 

No.  1,  per  ton,  $23  to  $25;  No.  2,  per 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  baled  hay,  track,  Toronto. 

No.  2,  $22  to  $23;  mixed,  $17  to  $19; 
Baled  straw,  $12. 

Hides  and  Skins. 

Country  Hides — Beef  hides,  flats, 
cured,  6c;  green  and  frozen  5c;  calf 
skins,  10c;  kips,  7c.  to  8c;  Deacon  and 
bob  calf,  50c.  to  90c;  horse  hides,  country 
take-off,  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  sheep  and 
lamb  skins,  50c.  to  $1.  Horse  hair, 
farmers'  stock,  30c  to  32c.  per  lb. 

City  Hides — Butcher  hides,  g  een 
flats,  6c;  calf  skins,  greem  flats,  10c; 
veal  kip,  8c;  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  50c. 
to$l. 

Tallow — Country  solids  in  barrels,  3c. 

to  4c;  cakes,  5c.  to  6c. 

Seeds. 

Dealers  quoted  the  following  prices, 
according  to  quality,  at  country  points: 
Alsike,  $5  to  $8.50;  alfalafa,  $8  to  $14; 
red  clover,  $5  to  $13.50;  sweet  clover,  $3 
to  $3.50;  timothy,  $2  to  $3.50. 


Chicago. 

Cattle — Compared  with  a  week  ago 
beef  steers  mostly  25c.  to  40c.  higher; 
she-stock,  25c.  to  35c.  higher;  bulls  mostly 
25c.  lower;  good  and  choice  handy- 
weight  calves  steady;  light  vealers  weak, 
mostly  25c.  lower;  stockers  and  feeders 
15c.  to  25c.  higher  on  better  grades; 
cheaper  kinds  show  little  change. 

Hogs— Top  $9.70  for  one  load  150  to 
160-pound  hogs;  very  few  over  $9.60; 
bulk  mediums  and  heavies,  $8.85  to 
$9.25;  pigs  strong  to  15c.  higher;  bulk 
desirable,  $9.35  to  $9.50;  few  at  $9.60. 

Sheep — Compared  with  a  week  ago 
best  fat  lambs  and  yearlings,  10c.  to  25c. 
higher;  other  grades,  fat  lambs,  heavy 
yearlings  and  feeder  lambs  about  steady ; 
fat  sheep  around  25c.  lower. 
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A  Bundle  of 
Faggots 

You  remember  how  trie  father 
in  the  old  fable  illustrated  the 
strength  of"  mutual  co-operation 
io  his  quarrelsome  sons.  He 
took  a  bundle  of  faggots  and 
showed  that,  though  it  was  easily 
possible  to  break  the  sticks  sep- 
arately, it  was  impossible  to  do 
so  while  they  were  all  banded 
firmly  together. 

The  Mutual  Life  of*  Canada 
is  the  bond  which  holds  nearly 
100,000  individuals  together  in 
,  an  unbreakable  corporate  body. 
Neither  the  great  war  nor  the 
influenza  plague  impaired  its 
stability  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  Mutual  Life  gives  protection 
at  cost.  Write  for  booklet, 
"Mutual  Life  Ideals." 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE 

of  Canada 


WATERLOO,  ONTARIO 


lil 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  Help  and 
Situations  wanted  and  Pet  stock. 

TERMS  —  Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion. 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 

EXPERIENCED  FARM  HAND;  MARRIED, 
wants  situation,  dairy,  preferred.  Must  be  good 
school  in  locality  and  not  too  far  from  church, 
town,  etc.  State  wages,  privileges,  in  first  letter  to 

W.  J.  Anthony.  R.6  Cobourg,  Ont.  ' 

FOR  SALE,  150  ACRE  FARM  IN  OXFORD 
County,  good  buildings  and  fences,  a  snap. 
Box  93,  Advocate. 

FARM  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE— 150  ACRES 
level,  productive  land;  six-roomed  house,  base- 
ment barn,  new  wire  fences,  flowing  well,  excellent 
water.  Located  2}^  miles  from  Springfield,  6  miles 
from  Aylmer,  in  heart  of  dairy  district;  condensed 
milk  and  cheese  factories  both  places.  Land' 
adjacent  valued  at  from  $80.00  to  $125.00  per 
acre.  Perfect  title.  $8,000.00;  one-third  cash. 
balance  6%.  D.  H.  Connor  (owner)  Aylmer,  Ont, 
NOTICE,  FARMERS,  STOCKBREEDERS, 
Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Etc;  During  com- 
ing Spring,  I  shall  have  number  best  selected  farm 
laborers  from  England  and  Scotland.  My  record 
in  the  past  for  first-class  help  well  known.  Appli- 
cation forms,  apply  Robert  Verity,  Licensed  Em- 
ployment Agent,  and  Canadian  Agent  to  the 
British  Passenger  Agents'  Association.  Estab- 

lished  1904.    169  Simcoe  Street.  Toronto.  

ONE  COLLIE  MALE  DOG  EIGHT  MONTHS 
old;  black,  with  tan  markings,  $5.00;  owner  is 
moving  to  Toronto.  T.  B.  Thompson,  R.R.  No.  2, 
Janetville.  

POSITION  AS  FARM  FOREMAN    BY  MAR. 

ried  man  (age  45) ;  lifelong  experience  mixed  farm- 
ing.    Box  95,  Farmer's  Advocate,  London,  Ont. 
SITUATION  WANTED,  EXPERIENCED  IN 

Brood    mares    foaling,  also  Veterinary  work. 
Apply  H.  Hart,  54  Hamilton  St.,  Toronto. 
TWENTY    YEAR    PAYMENT    PLAN.  THE 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  offers  to 
settlers,  farm  in  Western  Canada  on  long  term 
payments:  grain  growing,  mixed  farming,  dairying, 
cattle  and  poultry  raising.  Get  started  right  and 
become  prosperous.  Own  your  own  home  farm 
and  be  independent.  Write  for  our  free  literatnre 
to  C.  L.  Norwood.  Land  Agent,  C.P.R.  Desk  R., 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

WANT  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  HAVING 
farm  for  sale.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  Advocate  Street,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wisconsin.  

WANTED  —  EXPERIENCED  FARM  HAND 
boy  between  sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
able  to  milk.  State  wages.  Commence  now.  Albert 
E.  Henry,  R.  3.  St.  Marys,  Ontario.  

p'ryr    Qolp,   Alfalfa    Seed,  grown  in  Hal- 

x  vjx  UrtlC,  dimand  County,  Ont.  Gov- 
ernment tested.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Special  prices  to  Farmer's  Clubs. 

RUSSELL   FOSTER,   Canfield,  Ont. 


STAMMERING 


or  stuttering  overcome  positively.  Our 
natural  ineirroiis  permanently  restore 
natural  srecch.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.   Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER,      -  CANADA 


Home  Comfort"  RANGE 


is  now  sold  to  the  user  direct  from  our 
factory. 

Thousands  of  these  Ranges  in  use  over  20 

years  and  still  good  Ranges. 

Repairs  for  every  Home  Comfort  Range  made 

since  1864  quickly  supplied. 
Th»  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.  of  Canada, 
Limited 

149  King  St.  W.  TORONTO 


Buffalo. 

Cattle — Cattle  receipts  for  the  opening 
day  of  last  week  totaled  90  cars  and 
trade  was  not  any  too  good  considering 
the  moderate  supply.  Sellers  started  in 
by  asking  stronger  prices  but  by  reason 
of  a  bad  dressed-meat  trade  most  buyers 
refused  to  buy  at  an  advance  and  the 
best  sellers  could  do  on  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  was  to  hold  prices  about  steady  with 
the  week  before.  Not  over  eight  or  ten 
cars  of  steers  suitable  for  the  shipping 
demand  were  included  and  these  ran 
from  a  medium  to  good  kind,  the  best 
of  which  sold  at  $8,  with  some  plain 
weighty  steers  landing  as  low  as  $6.75 
and  $7.  Most  sellers,  however,  said  that 
had  any  real  choice  weighty  steers  been 
here  they  could  have  been  placed  up 
around  $8.50  if  not  more,  in  fact  some 
traders  said  that  prime  long  fed  steers, 
averaging  from  1,400  to  1,500  pounds^ 
would  sell  as  high  here  as  in  the  West, 
where  better  than  $9  is  being  paid.  On 
the  butchering  grades  a  few  early  sales 
showed  prices  a  little  stronger  but  the 
general  market  on  this  class  of  stuff 
ruled  about  steady  and  trade  was  slow. 
No  real  choice  handy  butcher  steers 
were  offered,  the  best  here  selling  on 
a  range  of  from  $7  to  $7.50  and  a  small 
bunch  of  steers  and  heifers  on  the  yearling 
order  moved  at  $8.  A  few  fancy  heifers 
sold  up  to  $7.40  and  $7.50,  but  it  took 
a  good  class  of  butchering  heifers  to  sell 
from  $6.25  to  $6.50.  General  range  on 
best  heavy  fat  cows  was  from  $5  to  $5.50, 
few  odd  head  that  were  very  fancy  reached 
up  to  $6  and  $6.25,  medium  butcher  cows 
sold  from  $4  to  $4.50  and  canners  and 
cutters  ranged  from  $2.25  to  $3.25, 
canners  landing  mostly  at  $2.50.  Trade  on 
the  bulls,  outside  of  a  few  handy-weight 
fat  bulls  that  brought  little  stronger 
prices,  was  about  steady,  although 
market  on  heavy  fat  bulls  was  very  slow, 
these  selling  mostly  at  $5  and  $5.25, 
with  sausage  bulls  ranging  from  $4.50 
to  $5.  There  was  little  demand  for 
stockers  and  feeders,  these  selling  mostly 
for  kill  and  trade  on  milk  cows  and 
springers    continued    slow    and  weak. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — A  good  active 
trade  was  had  all  week.  Monday  tops 
sold  at  $14.25,  Tuesday  none  sold  above 
$14,  although  quality  compared,  sellers 
regarded  the  market  steady  with  Monday 
and  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  bulk 
of  the  choice  lambs  moved  at  $14.50. 
Best  culls  brought  from  $11.50  to  $12 
and  skips  ranged  on  down  to  $7.  Sheep 
and  yearlings  were  slow  and  a  half  lower. 
Best  yearling  wethers  sold  from  $11.50 
to  $12  and  best  aged  wethers  brought  from 
$8  to  $8.50.  Ewes  showed  a  very  wide 
range,  these  selling  anywhere  from  $5.50 
to  $7,  according  to  weight,  it  taking  a 
handy  kind,  as  a  rule  to  sell  above  $6.50 
and  heavy  fat  ewes,  for  which  there  was 
little  demand,  were  hard  to  move  above 
$5.50  and  $6.  Receipts  for  the  first 
four  days  of  the  week  figured  around 
14,800  head. 

Calves — The  week  opened  with  prices 
ruling  a  half  higher  than  for  the  previous 
week's  close.  Tops  sold  at  $15.50  and 
best  seconds  brought  from .  $10.50  to 
$11.  Tuesday  the  trade  was  steady, 
best  natives  selling  at  $15.50,  with 
the  tops  out  of  a  deck  of  Canadians 
moving  at  $15  and  the  next  two  days 
prices  were  a  half  lower.  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  best  lots  sold  at  $15  and 
culls  ranged  from  $10.50  down.  Receipts 
for  the  first  four  days  were  3,100  head. 


Montreal. 

Grain. — The  local  cash  grain  market 
continues  quiet,  no  demand  being  in 
evidence  from  any  source.  The  tone 
however,  was  firm  with  No.  2  Canadian, 
Western  oats  quoted  at  62c;  No.  3 
Canadian  Western  and  extra  No.  1  feed 
at  60c;  No.  1  feed  at  59c,  and  No.  2 
feed  at  58c.  per  bushel,  ex-store. 

American  No.  2  yellow  corn  was  quoted 
at  12}4c.  to  73c.  per  bushel,  ex-store, 
Canadian  funds. 

Millfeed. — Demand  for  millfeed  shows 
no  signs  of  abating,  and  the  volume  of 
business  passing  in  most  lines  is  quite 
large.  As  supplies  are  light,  prices  are 
holding  firm.  Manitoba  bran  was  quoted 
at  $28.25;  shorts  at  $30.25,  and  middlings 
$32.25  per  ton,  including  bags,  ex-track, 
less  25c.  per  ton  for  spot  cash.  It  is 
reported  that  sales  of  bran  have  taken 
place  at  $32.50  and  shorts  at  $33  per  ton, 
including  bags,  ex-track. 

Pure  barley  meal  was  quoted  at  $38 
to  $40;  pure  grain  mouille  at  $38,  and 
feed  cornmeal  at  $35  per  ton,  including 
bags  delivered. 


SMALL  ACCOUNTS 


"I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  stating  that  we  cordially  welcome 
small  accounts  at  ail  our  offices." 


— Sir  Frederick  Williams 'Taylor,  General 
Manager,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal. 


BANK  of  MONTREAL 

ESTABLISHED  MORE  THAN  100  YEARS 
Head  Office:  Montreal 
Total  Assets  in  Excess  of  #500,000,000 
Branches  in  all  Important  Centres  in  Canada.    Savings  Departments 
at  all  Branches. 


"BURLINGTON"  U-BAR 
POSTS  DRIVE  EASILY 

With  "Burlington"  U-Bar  Fence 
Posts  there  are  no  post  holes  to 
dig  or  fill  up.  This  slow  and 
back-breaking  work  is  unnecess- 
ary. You  simply  mark  the  spot 
where  the  "Burlington"  post  goes 
and  drive  it  in.  The  U  shaped  end 
goes  easily  into  the  hardest  soil. 

Then  you  have  a  post  that  stays 
upright  and  will  not  sag  nor  bend 
and  a  strong  permanent  fence 
results.  Sold  by  hardware,  fence 
and  implement  dealers,  or  write 
direct  for  descriptive  booklet. 
BURLINGTON  STEEL  CO.,  Ltd, 

300  SHERMAN  AVENUE  NORTH 
HAMILTON,  CANADA 


160-Acre  Farm  Only  $2,800 
Horse,  Crops,  6  Cows  and 

Heifers,  pigs,  oxen,  poultry,  full  implements,  etc., 
included;  a  real  producer  in  prosperous  section; 
rich  loam  tillage,  large  brook-watered  pasture; 
100  apple  trees,  pears,  plums,  comfortable  8-roomed 
house,  10-cow  barn,  etc.  To  clpse  affairs  now  all 
?2,S00,  part  cash,  easy  terms.  Details  this  and 
other  equipped  farms  throughout  entire  Dominion 
page  31  Illus.  Catalogue  Canadian  Farm  Bargains. 
FREE. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 


13  S,  King  St.  West 


Toronto,  Ont.,  Can 


ANNUAL  SWEET  CLOVER 

Hubam  Seed" 

Government  Standard  No.  1 

Scarified  and  Ontario-grown.    S2.00  a  pound  for 
10  lbs. -or  over.    Shipping  charges  prepaid. 

MurrayGibson,  Brucefield,Ont. 


CARTER'S  NEW  INTRODUCTION 

NEW     HYBRID  ESCHSCHO 

LTZIA — Contains  many  new 
shades  of  color  not  previously 
seen  in  Poppies:  flesh -colored, 
pale  rose,  brilliant  scarlet,  slate 
and  smoke  colors. 
EVERBL00MING  HOLLY- 
H0CK— IStooms  from  seed  Arm 
year,  July  till  late  autumn. 
Profusely  brandling,  filled  with 
large  double  flowers,  great  vari- 
ety of  colors. 
DOUBLE  GODETIA,  DOUBLE  PINK— Verv  hand- 
some. 

Send  10c  and  ask  for  Novelty  Collection  No.  Zoi 

and    illustrated   catalog   of   flowers   and  vegetable 
seeds,  or  send  for  the  catalog  alone.    Mailed  free. 
CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS.  Ltd., 
133  King  St.  E. .  Toronto,  Ont. 


I  nnH  Roorll — -end  to-day  for  McCoanell's 
LUUK-  I^eall.  Free  illustrated  Plant  Cata- 
logue. All  leading  varieties  of  Strawberries,  in- 
cluding Everbearing.  Raspberrbs,  Currants 
Gooseberries.  Grapes,  Asparagus,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Bulbs.  We  pay  all  transporta- 
tion charges. 

H.  L.  McCONNELL  &  SON,  PortBurwell 
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f  REE  TRIALS 

CArirrT10  Clean 

cASIEST-to  r^n 

fcrW,fc**  1  -TO  PAY  FOA 

The  "Gtlaon"ia  Sweden's  fines* 
achievement.  Test  it  In  your 
•own dairy.  Fewer  discs  than 
any  otli<;r  separator.  AH  the 
Bome— iuterchangeablei  No  worm 
or  bevel  gears. 

CETS  MORE  CREAM 

Has  s^lf-balanrii)K  bowl,  seir-alignin*r 
neck-bearing.  Many  olUerm-w  and  <  x- 
cluaive  improvemeiite.   Pays  for  itself 
by  extra  cream  it  delivers.  Size  you  nt»M  at 
price  you  can  pay.  Terms  to  suit  you.  Write 
now  for  latest  catalogue—sent  FREE. 

CILSON^f? 

449  YORK  ST.-GUELPH  ONT. 


THE 

MOLSONS 

BANK 

Incorporated  1855 
Capital  &  Reserve  $9,000,000. 


Over  128  Branches 


Opportunities  to  buy  cattle,  horses,  farm 
implements,  etc.,  cheaply  are  constantly 
turning  up.  The  farmer  with  money  saved 
is  the  one  who  gets  these  snaps.  Place 
your  crop  earning  in  a  Savings  Account 
with  the  nearest  branch  of  The  Molsons 
Bank  where,  while  earning  interest  and 
being  absolutely  safe,  it  is  available  at  any 
minute. 


The 

Farmer's  Opportunity 

There  is  to-day  a 
read}'  market  for 
everything  you  can 
produce.  Cultivate 
your  land  to  the 
limit.  Increase  your 
production  and  your 
profits. 

A  portion  of  your  profits 
deposited  to-day  in  our 
Savings  Department 
will  have  far  greater 
purchasing  power  in  the 
future. 

The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 

Capital  &  Reserve  $41,000,000 
Total  Resources  $500,000,000 


EVERY  FARMER 

Should  keep  track  of  his  transactions 
by  using  the 

Ellis  Farm  Account  Book 

simple,  practical  and  approved.  Just  what  you 
have  wanted.  Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 
with  full  instructions  in  five  lessons  on  how  to  use 
it,  by 

P.  R.  STRINGER.  Sarnia,  Ont. 


Fistula  ^'j 

Any  person,  however  inexperi- 
enced, can  readily  care  either  disease  with 
FLEMING'S  FISTULA  REMEDY. 
Easy  and  simple  to  use.  Ju.t  a  little  attention 
every  fifth  day.   Price  S2.50  per  bottle. 
Money  refunded  if  it  fails.   Send  for  free  copy 
of  Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  Veterin- 
ary Adviser.    Valuable  for  its  Information 
on  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle.   Write  today. 

|  Fleming  Bros.,  75  Church  St. .Toronto 


Baled  Hay.  —  A  moderate  amount 
of  business  is  passing  in  the  market 
for  baled  hay,  and  the  tone  of  the 
market  is  steady.  No.  2  timothy  was 
quoted  at  $28  to  §29;  No.  3  timothy  at 
$25  to  $26,  and  clover  and  clover  mixed 
at  $23  to  $24  per  ton,  ex-track. 

Hides  and  Skins. — Demand  for  hides 
and  skins  continues  to  improve,  and  the 
tone  of  the  market  is  steady.  Good  steer 
hides  were  quoted  at  10c;  branded  hides, 
5c;  cow  hides,  8c;  bull  hides,  5c;  good 
light  calf  skins,  14c;  grasses,  10c.  Finest 
sheep  skins  80  to  90c,  and  spring  lamb 
skins,  15c.  Horse  hides  are  $2.25  to 
$2.75  each. 


Last  Monday's  Live  Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal,  February  6,  1922.  Cattle.- 
— Receipts,  1,250.  There  was  just  a  fair 
run  of  cattle.  Sales  were  very  slow, 
buyers  picking  out  cattle  at  around  $5, 
with  preference  for  the  better  grades. 
Up  to  11  a.m.  only  a  quarter  or  less  of  the 
cattle  had  been  sold.  A  few  very  common 
steers,  averaging  660  lbs.,  brought  $4.15; 
steers  of  slightly  better  quality  averaging 
920  lbs.,  brought  $5;  and  one  load  averag- 
ing 980  lbs.  brought  $5.25.  A  small  lot 
made  up  of  some  well-finished  white- 
faced  steers  and  a  couple  of  roughs 
averaged  1,180  lbs.,  and  were  sold  for  $7. 
At  the  time  of  writing  the  best  cattle 
had  not  been  sold.  Good  bulls  brought 
$5  to  $5.50. 

Calves. — Receipts,  365.  Calves  are 
steady  at  around  $11  for  the  bulk  of  the 
better  grades  and  from  $9  to  $10  for  the 
commoner  ones.  The  demand  was  fairly 
good  for  calves,  but  the  offerings  were 
mostly  all  of  the  common  to  medium 
quality.  Quotations:  Good  veal,  $11; 
medium,  $8  to  $10. 

Sheep — Receipts,  144.  The  few  sheep 
and  lambs  offered  were  sold  early  at 
prices  steady  with  last  week.  Good 
light  sheep  brought  $5,  and  lambs  from 
$9  to  $10.  Quotations:  Ewes,  $5; 
lambs,  good,  $9  to  $10. 

Hogs — Receipts,  2,564.  The  hog  market 
was  weaker  and  trading  slow.  Most 
sales  of  selects  were  made  at  $12.75,  with 
a  few  lots  selling  early  in  the  day  for  $13. 
There  was  very  little  grading  done.  Quo- 
tations, off-car  weights:  Selects,  $12.50 
to  $13. 

Toronto,  February  6.  Cattle. 
— Receipts,  2,627.  Over  a  thousand  of 
these  cattle  are  billed  through  from 
Chicago  for  export  to  Britain.  The 
offering  for  sale  amounted  to  1,600  head. 
Salesmen  are  asking  higher  prices,  but 
most  sales  are  being  made  at  prices  steady 
to  ten  cents  higher.  One  load  of  heavy 
steers  sold  for  $8.10,  with  some  lots  going 
for  export  at  $8.  Butcher  cattle  are 
strong  at  last  week's  close.  Cows  sell 
up  to  6  cents,  and  bulls  remain  steady. 
The  offerings  will  probably  be  cleaned 
up  by  noon.  There  is  little  doing  in  the 
stocker  and  feeder  line.  Quotations: 
Heavy  beef  steers,  $7  to  $8.10.  Butcher 
steers,  choice,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  good, 
$5.75  to  $6.25;  medium,  $5  to  $5.50; 
common,  $4  to  $5.  Butcher  heifers, 
choice,  $6  to  $7;  medium,  $5  to  $5.50; 
common,  $4  to  $5.  Butcher  cows, 
choice,  $5  to  $6;  medium,  $3  to  $4.50; 
canners  and  cutters,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 
Butcher  bulls  good,  $4  to  $5;  common, 
$2.75  to  $3.50. 

Calves. — Receipts,  176.  The  bulk  of 
the  choice  calves  are  selling  at  12  to  12.K 
cents,  with  odd  tops  at  14  cents.  Quota- 
tions: Choice,  $11  to  $14;  medium,  $8 
to  $10;  common,  $4  to  $7.  Milch  cows, 
choice,  $55  to  $75.  Springers,  choice, 
$75  to  $85. 

Sheep — Receipts.  745.  Two  hundred 
lambs  are  billed  through  to  Buffalo. 
Western  grain-fed  sheep  brought  $7.75, 
one  load  of  extra  good  lambs  brought 
$12.75,  with  inferior  kinds  at  $11.  Quota- 
tions: Ewes,  $1.50  to  $7.75;  lambs,  $11 
to  $12.75. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  1,560.  Hog  prices 
are  uncertain.  Packers'  quotations  are 
12  cents,  fed  and  watered.  Quotations 
fed  and  watered  basis:  Selects,  $12, 
lights,  $11;  heavies,  $10;  sows,  $8. 

Buffalo,  February  6.  Cattle. — Receipts 
2,800.  Prices  were  generally  15  to  25 
cents  lower.  Top  steers  brought  8 
cents.  There  were  no  prime  offered. 
Dairy  cows,  stockers  and  feeders  were  a 
slow  trade. 

Hogs — Receipts,  12,000.  Packers'  kinds 
sold  generally  at  $10.25;  handies  and 
lights,"  $10.50  to  $10.75. 

Sheep — Receipts,  10,000.    Top  lambs, 


Three  Good  Investments 
For  You 

Make  an  investment  that  will  pay 
steady  dividends  in  time  and  labor  saved 
— in  money  earned.  Invest  in  a  Toronto 
Engine,  Grinder  and  Saw. 

Toronto  Engines  are  made  in  sizes  for 
every  need — throttle  governed — operate 
on  kerosene  and  gasoline — built  to  give 
many  years  of  efficient  service. 

Toronto   Grinders   save  you  time  in 
trips  to  and  from  the  mill.    Enable  you 
to  grind  at  any  time.    Operate  speedily,  eco- 
nomically at  full  capacity. 

Toronto  Saws  quickly 
turn  waste  wood  into  coal- 
saving  fuel.  All-steel 
construction  —  strongly 
braced  —  efficient  money 
savers. 

Write  to-day  for  book- 
lets on  these  three  sturdy 
workers,  which  pay  for 
themselves  in  time  and 
labor  saved  and  money 
earned. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Limited 

Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO 
Montreal  Winnipeg  Regina  Calgary 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO 

LIMITED 


Itjs  all  out  of  this 

FREE  book 

WHEN  all  your  farm  buildings  are  of  Concrete 
construction  you  will  then  be  farming  with  less 
waste  and  correspondingly  greater  profit.  Our  free 
book,  "What  The  Farmer  Can  Do  With  Concrete," 
will  show  you  how  to  eliminate  waste  caused  by 
disease  among  your  stock — will  show  you  how  to  avoid 
constant  patching  and  repairing  of  buildings — how 
to  eliminate  fire  risk  and  protect  yourself  against 
vermin  for  ever.  Take  just  one  Concrete  utility — 
the  Feeding  Floor.  Some  farmers  have  found  that  it 
saves  them  as  much  as  30%  of  the  feed,  paying  for 
itself  in  one  season  through  the  feed  saved  and  weight 
gained  by  animals.  This  free  book  will  tell  you  all 
you  want  to  know  about  Concrete. 


Canada  Cement  can  be 
6ecured  from  over  2,000 
dealers  in  nearly  every 
city,  town  and  village  in 
Canada.  If  you  cannot 
locate  a  convenient 
dealer,  write  out  nearest 
Sales  Office. 


Write  for  your  copy  to-day 

Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 

108  Herald  Building  Montreal 


SALES  OFFICES  AT 
Montreal        Toronto  Winnipeg 


Calgary 


cfend  me  your  literature 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
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CANADA CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

FOR  PERMANENCE 


February  9,  1922 
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POULTRY 

AND 


Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  -  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  paving  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  75  conts  

AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES  CHOICE  PEDIGREED 
white  Leghorn  cockerels.  Baby  chick  orders 
booked  from  200  egg  producers  at  Ottawa  Laying 
Contest.  Place  orders  at  once.  Bradley  W. 
Linscott.     "Seven   Acres"  Brantford.  Ontario. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  50  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
Cockerels.  5  cocks  good  color  and  type.  Big 
strong  birds.  Laying  strain  at  $5.  each;  early 
pullets  at  $3.  each.  A  carefully  selected  pen  will 
start  you  right.  Nearly  all  prizes  at  Guelph. 
Eggs  for  sale  after  March  1st.  O.  A.  C.  BARRED 
ROCKS.  25  selected  cockerels  from  college  best 
layers  at  $5.  each.  My  pen  in  Ottawa  Laying 
Contest  stands  6econd  to  top.  Cockerels  same 
breeding.  Only  good  stock  shipped.  J.  W.  Clark 
Cedar  Row  Farm.  Cainsville.  Ont.  

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  DO  NOT 
miss  the  chance.  Our  birds  are  noted  the 
country  over  as  layers.  Choice  cockerels  two 
and  three  dollars.  Central  Ontario  Poultry  Yards. 
Colbourne,  Ont.  

BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns  trap    nested    stock;    Cockerels  $4.00. 
Twenty  thousand  baby  chicks.  Send  for  catalogue. 
■Cooksville  Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville,  Ont.  

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS.  ANDAL- 
usians,  Pearl  Guineas.    Good  stock:  reasonable 
prices.    E.  E.  McCombs,  Fenwick,  Ont.  

BARRED  ROCK  AND  S.-C.  RED  COCKS  AND 
cockerels  for  sale.    Prices  reasonable.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  John  Pringle.  London.  Ont. 

BRED-TO-LAY-STRAIN  BARRED  ROCK  AND 
white  Wyandotte  cockerels.    Choice  large  birds. 
Price.  S3.00  each.    Wilbur  Kerns.  Freeman,  Ont. 


GIANT    MAMMOTH     BRONZE  TURKEYS 
bied  from  my  first  prize  winners  at  London. 
Also  collie  pups.    R.  G.  Rose,  Glanworth,  Ont. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS— LARGE. 
■  healthy  birds.  $15.00,  few  left.  Archie  W. 
Morgan,  Hensall,  Ont.    Telephone  Exeter. 


PUGH'S  PEERLESS  S.  C.  REDS— THE  KIND 
you  will  eventually  buy,  why  not  now?  Grand 
breeding  cockerels,  five  and  ten  dollars  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  Pugh,  Claremont, 
Ontario.  Route  three. 


S.  C.  BROWN   LEGHORNS— CHOICE  COCK- 
erels  $3.00  each,    Wm.  Bunn,  Denfield,  Ont. 


S.-C.  DORKINGS— A  FEW  CHOICE  WELL 
marked  cockerels  for  sale.     Chas.  J.  Shore, 
Glanworth,  Ont. 

WINNERS  AGAIN  —  SECOND  PRIZE 
Barred  Rock  Pen,  Canadian  Laying  Contests, 
Ottawa.  Husky- trap  nest  cockerels,  four  and  five 
■dollars  each;  exhibition  cockerels  from  five  dollars 
each.  W,  J.  Johnston,  Drawer  246,  Meaford.  Ont. 
WILKIN'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AND  LEG- 
horns  are  as  good  as  the  best.  Give  me  a  trial 
to  prove  it.  Send  for  mating  list,  also  prices  on 
stock.  Eggs  $1.25  to  $10.00  per  fifteen.  Thos. 
G.  Wilkin.  Paris,  Ont.  

POULTRY  WANTED 

We  have  a  steady  demand  for  good 
poultry,  either  alive  or  dressed.  Be  sure- 
and  sell  to 

C.  A.  MANN  &  CO., 

Phone  1577,  78  King  St.,  LONDON.  ONT 

WANTED 

Crate  fed  chickens  (dressed) 

Large  fat  hens  alive. 
Write  for  price  list. 

WALLER'S 

704  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Established  over  35  years- 

SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

Cockerels  for  sale.  First  6  pens  imported,  with 
ancestors'  official  records.  From  310  to  325  eggs 
in  one  year,  price  $5.00  each.  7  Canadian 'pens, 
records  from  274  to  310  eggs,  price  $3.00  each.  It 
is  a  many  times  proven  fact  that  the  cockerel 
:ransmits  the  laying  qualities  to  his  pullets  which 
iie  received  from  his  dam. 

I  H.  CR0ZIER,  Box  16,  Meadowvale,  Ontario 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  the  Very  Highest 
 Egg-Producing  Strains.  

Baby  Chicks 

Big,  husky,  healthy  "Dominion"  Chicks. 
All  varieties.  Produced  from  standard- 
bred,  bred-to-lay  flocks.  We  guarantee 
87%  safe  arrival.  Write  to-day  for  our 
Free  Illustrated  Chick  Book  on  the  feed- 
■  ng  and  care  of  baby  chicks. 

I"he  Dominion  Hatcheries,  H.  H.  Essex,  Manager 
69  E.  Grosvenor  St..  Toronto.  Ont. 

Hubam  Sweet  Clover 

The  New  Annual  Variety 

Does  in  first  season  what  biennial  does 
n  two.  Guaranteed  seed.  Canadian  grown 
or  two  seasons,  and  Government  Stand- 
trd,  at  $2.00  per.  lb.  for  10  lbs.  or  over. 

I  R.  MURDOCH,    Brucefield,  Ontario 
CORDWOOD  WANTED 

3pen  to  buy  hard  body  cardwood,  slabs  or  bundled 
edgings.    State  best  price. 
C.  W.  JAMES,  JR.,  LIMITED 
Phone  Main  647        95  King  St.  East,  Toronto 


$14.75;  culls,  $12  to  $12.50;  ewes,  $5.50 
to  $7. 

Calves — Receipts,  2,300.  Top  veals 
generally  $14;  culls,  $10  down. 


Foot  and  Mouth  Disease 
in  Great  Britain. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  breaks  out 
intermittently  in  Great  Britain  causing 
loss  to  the  stockmen  and  great  incon- 
venience to  those  wishing  to  export. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  very  serious 
outbreak  of  this  dread  disease.  Former 
outbreaks  were  confined  to  counties  or 
limited  districts,  but  the  whole  area  of 
Great  Britain  is  included  in  the  range 
of  the  present  outbreak.  The  loss  en- 
tailed by  the  epidemic  will  run  into  the 
millions.  Drastic  steps  are  being  taken 
to  combat  the  disease,  but  in  the  mean- 
time no  animals  can  be  exported  from 
any  portion  of  Great  Britain,  and  cannot 
be  moved  from  one  area  to  another  within 
Great  Britain.  Several  Canadian  breed- 
ers have  recently  taken  out  permits 
for  importing  cattle  and  sheep,  and  some 
of  these  men  are  at  present  en  route  to 
Great  Britain  or  have  landed.  This 
present  outbreak  will  prevent  them  from 
bringing  out  any  animals.  Canada  has 
been  free  from  foot  and  mouth  disease; 
in  fact,  our  herds  and  flocks  are  particu- 
larly free  from  the  serious  diseases  which 
invade  the  herds  and  flocks  of  other 
countries,  and  through  strict  surveillance 
over  stock  and  feed  imported  these 
plagues  can  be  prevented  from  gaining 
entrance. 
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Sale  Dates. 

Feb.  9,  1922— Lambton  County  Short 
horns,  W.  P.  Macdonald,  Petrolia,  Ont., 
Secretary. 

Feb.  14,  1922— Herbert  S.  Hussey 
Alliston,   Ont. — Plolsteins. 

Feb.  15,  1922— Geo.  Isaac,  Markham, 
Ont. — Shorthorns. 

Feb.  16,  1922— W.  A.  Dryden,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Toronto,  combination  sale, 
— Scotch  Shorthorns. 

Feb.  22,  1922 — Caledonia  Shorthorn 
Club  Sale,  Caledonia  Ont. 

Feb.  23,  1922— Peel  County  Short 
horns,  W.  E.  Westlake,  Bolton,  Ont., 
Secretary. 

March  1,  1922 — Annual  sale  of  pure 
bred  cattle,  Guelph  Fat  Stock  Club, 
Guelph. 

March  2,  1922— South  Bruce  Breeders' 
Club,  VValkerton,  Ont. 

March  4,  1922— Collver  Bros.,  Wei 
landport,  Ont. — Ayrshires. 

March  7,  1922— J.  A.  McTavish  & 
Sons,  Shedden,  Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  8,  1922— T.  G.  Brown,  Ancaster, 
Ont.;  Holstein  dispersal. 

March  8,  1922— Huron  County  Breed- 
ers' Association,  Wingham,  Ont. 

March  8,  1922— S.  C.  Milson,  R.  1, 
Mitchell,  Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  9,  1922— Durham  County  Short- 
horn Association,  Bowmanville,  Ont. — 
Scotch  Shorthorns. 

March  9,  1922— Est.  E.  V.  McKinnon 
and  W.  O.  McKinnon,  Barrie,  Ont. — 
Shorthorns. 

March  14,  1922— Brant  District  Hol- 
stein "  Breeders,  W.  J.  McCormack, 
Hatchley,  Ont.,  Secretary. 

March  14,  1922— D.  C.  Flatt  &  Son, 
Hamilton,  Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  15,  1922— Oxford  Holstein 
Breeders'  Consignment  Sale,  Woodstock, 
Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  16,  1922— Perth  District  Hol- 
stein Breeders',  Stratford,  Ont. 

March  22,  1922— C.  Slavin,  Malton, 
Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  22,  1922— London  District 
Holstein  Breeders,  John  McMillan,  Glan- 
worth, Ont.,  Secretary. 

April    5,    1922 — ■   James  Benning, 
Williamstown,  Ont. — Ayrshires. 


Canadian  Pacific. 
Toronto-North  Bay. 
Sleeping  Car  Service. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  are  operating 
through  Standard  Sleeping  Car  between 
Toronto  and  North  Bay  as  follows: 
Leave  Toronto  8.30  p.m.,  daily  except 
Saturday.  Returning  leave  North  Bay 
6.10  p.m.,  daily  except  Sunday. 

Full  particulars  and  reservations  from 
Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents. 


—Sell  Foreign  Drafts  and  Money 
Orders  payable  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

—issue  Letters  of  Credit. 

—make  Remittances  by  Telegraph. 
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TH€  MCRCHANTS  BANK 

Head  Office:  Montreal.    OF    CANADA         Established  1864. 

With  Its  149  branches  in  Ontario,  47  branches  in  Quebec,  1  branch  In  New  Brunswick,  3  branches  In  Nova 
Scotia,  44  branches  in  Manitoba.  44  branches  in  Saskatchewan,  87  branches  in  AJberia  and  14  brunches  in 
British  Columbia,  serves  rural  Canada  most  effectively. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  AT  NEAREST  BRANCH. 


Will  Burn  Upside  Down 


Regular  Price  $13.00 


THE  STORM  KING 
$7.80 

Gives  more  light  than  20  ordinary  lanterns.  Storm 
and  rain  proof.    Safe  and  sure.    We  will  ship  to  any  des- 
tination, providing  order  is  received  before  the   1st  of 
March,  one  of  our  $13.00  lanterns  on  receipt  of  $7.80. 
We  guarantee  every  lantern  exactly  as  represented. 

THE  CAPITAL  GASOLINE  LIGHT  CO. 

Manufacturers    of    Gasoline  Lamps,  Parts  and  Fittings 

15  Elgin  Street  (formerly  Sparks  Street)  OTTAWA 


COLLINS    CYCLE   HATCHER  — $8.50 

Best  Little  50-Egg  Incubator. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  Feed  man. 

COLLINS    NEVER-FAIL    POULTRY    SUPPLIES    are  Canadian- 
Made  for  Canadian  Trade. 
HATCHERS,   HOVERS,   FOUNTS,    FEEDERS,  ETC. 
Send  for  big  new    Folder  No.   13  and  prices. 
We'll  name  your  nearest  Dealer. 

COLLINS,  NEVER-FAIL  PRODUCTS,  LTD.,       Hamilton,  Ontario- 


WANTED  —  A  PARTNER 

A  successful,  experienced  pure-bred  Holstein  Breeder  desires  a 
partner  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  breeding  estab- 
lishments in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  A  wonderful  opportunity 
is  offered.    For  all  particulars  write 

H.  H.  BAILEY,  PREMIER  SALES,  Guelph,  Ont.,  Can- 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 

Be  an  expert  wrestler.    Learn  at  home  by  mail.  " 
Wcnderful  lessons  prepared  by  worid'schampiona 
Farmer  Burns  and  Frank  Gotch.   Free  book 

tells  yon  how.  Secret  holda.  blocks  and  tricks  re- 
vealed. Don'tdelay.  Be  Htrr.nir.  healthy.  Handle 
biKmenwitbeaP"  Write  for  free  h™,k.  .vu-  aire 

Farmer  Boms  ?92K7.bcKa"ge8ldg..0mahfcfteb. 


The  first  session  of  the  World  Court, 
with  11  judges  representing  15  different 
nations,  was  held  at  the  Hague.  The 
first  question  brought  up  was  an  inter- 
national 8-hour  day.  • 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


CALEDONIA  SHORTHORN  CLUB 

ANNUAL  SPRING  SALE 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

Caledonia,  Ont.,  Wed.  Feb.  22, 1922 

Featuring  Forty-Three  Head 
Twenty  Breeding  Cows — ten  with  calves  at  foot. 
Twelve  Choice  Heifers — A  number  of  which  are  bred. 
Eleven  Young  Bulls — Nearly  all  of  breeding  age. 

We  have  in  this  sale  a  number  of  cattle  that  are  pure  Scotch  and 
Scotch  topped  and  a  number  of  others  that  have  more  official  backing 
for  milk  production  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  in  any  other  two 
sales  in  the  Province.  The  individuals  are  good — -the  families  are 
choice,  and  the  Caledonia  breeders  are  your  guarantee.  It's  a  com- 
bination sale  of  "Beef  and  Milk,"  and  in  quite  a  few  instances  you- 
will  find  them  combined.  Write  for  catalogue  and  note  the  numerous 
great  herd  sires  which  are  represented;  note  also  the  families  and  then 
the  breeders  who  are  consigning  them. 

Be  at  Caledonia  on  February  22nd. 

For  Catalogues  Address 

ROSS  MARTINDALE,  £  B,  CALMER  President. 

CALEDONIA,  Ont.      w!  a.  douglas  '  j Sales  M^rs- 


Auctioneers:  Franklin — Amos — Forster 


The  True 
Test  of  Merit 

It  is  not  what  a  breed  does 
in  the  show  ring,  but  what  it 
does  in  the  matter  of  profit- 
making  which  really  counts. 

Shorthorn  Cattle 


Fill  in  this  coupon  and  send  to 

'%  The  Secretary.  Box  285,  Guelph,  I 

I  Ont.,  for  booklets  of  facts  on  • 

I  the  Shorthorn  breed.  * 

I    Name    I 

i     Address    ■ 

I 


have  an  enviable  record 

— On  the  range 
— On  the  Farm 
— In  the  feed  lot 
— On  the  market 

The  Shorthorn  is  the  greatest 
dual  purpose  breed. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 
Write  for  free  publications  to 
the  Secretary. 

Dominion  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Western  Representative: 
Jas.  B.  Davidson,  Carmen,  Man. 
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Think  What  This  Means  to  You! 

Scottish  Fertilizers  Limited 

WELLAND         -  ONTARIO 

ASSOCIATED  WITH 


ALEXANDER  CROSS  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Fertilizer  Manufacturers 

Glasgow,  London,  Liverpool. 


THE  CROSS  FERTILIZER  CO.,  LTD. 

AND      Manufacturers  of  Sydney  Basic  Slag 

Sydney,  Nova  Scotia. 


When  buying  "SCOTTISH  FERTILIZERS"  you  get  the  benefit  of  our 
long  experience  in  producing  Fertilizers  of  the  better  sort,  and  an  experience 
of  100  years  means  something  to  you.  Our  new  factory  at  Welland  is  fully 
equipped  with  every  modern  facility  to  turn  out  goods  of  the  very  finest 
quality,  and  we  are  confident  you  will  be  more  than  pleased  with  them. 

Now,  you  will  require  a  few  tons  for  spring,  so  why  not  arrange  for  a 
carload,  and  then  place  the  balance  with  your  neighbors?  You  will  be 
doing  them  a  good  turn  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  considerable  saving  on 
your  own.  But  DON'T  DELAY,  as  spring  is  not  far  off,  and  it  takes  time 
to  arrange  matters. 

Write  us  at  once  and  get  full  details. 

Scottish  Fertilizers  Limited 

Department  "A"  WELLAND,  ONTARIO 


Live  Stock  Notes. 


Russell  Entries  Toronto 
Sale, 

In  a  special  advertisement  in  this  issue 
T.  A.  Russell  draws  attention  to  the 
quality  of  his  entries  selling  in  the  Combi- 
nation Sale  of  Scotch  Shorthorns,  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto,  on  Feb.  16. 
In  all,  Mr.  Russell  has  nine  females,  and 
five  bulls  listed,  and  in  both  sections  are  a 
number  of  those  which  were  included  in 
his  show  herd  of  the  past  season.  The 
bulls  include,  among  others,  two  imported 
herd  sires  which  have  been  used  quite 
extensively  in  the  herd  for  the  past  two 
years,  have  also  been  prominent  winners 
at  the  larger  shows  and  are  perhaps  two 
as  richly  bred  bulls  as  were  ever  purchased 
by  a  Canadian  breeder  in  Britain.  He 
is  also  selling  a  twelve-months  Bruce- 
Mayflower-bred  son  of  his  present  herd 
sire,  Matchless  Dale,  as  well  as  another 
twenty-months  calf  which  is  a  half 
brother  to  Matchless  Dale,  and  from  a 
straight-bred  Cruickshank  Matchless  dam. 
Another  twenty-months  bull  listed  is  a 
roan  Campbell  Claret,  got  by  the  Purdue 
University  sire,  Lavender  Light.  The 
females  in  this  consignment  are  also 
outstanding,  there  being  six  choice  young 
imported  cows,  four  of  which  have  calves 
at  foot.  These  cows  are  mostly  three- 
year-olds,  and  the  calves  are  all  got  by 
good  imported  sires.  Three  of  the  four 
Canadian-bred  females  selling  also  have 
calves  at  foot,  and  the  fourth  is  Flower 
Girl  16th,  the  first  prize  junior  calf  and 
grand  champion  female  at  the  Ontario 
Winter  Provincial  Show  in  December. 
This  heifer  is  got  by  Matchless  Dale, 
and  quite  a  number  of  the  females  listed 
are  selling  well  forward  in  calf  to  the 
service  of  this  same  sire.  The  offering 
throughout  is  an  appreciative  one  and 
therefore  worthy  of  special  inquiry. 


L  have  YoilTI<5  Rllll*  °^  excellent  breeding  that  I  will  sell  for  moderate  prices, 
four  splendid  *  ,-M-tlAs>  uulls  two  of  them  from  good  milking  mothers.  Let  me  send  ped- 
igrees and  quote  prices.  I  pay  the  freight  to  your  nearest  station.  Stouffvil'.e,  Ont.  is 
By   address  and   Railway  Station. 

ROBERT  MILLER,   Stouffville,  Ontario. 


The  Caledonia  Sale. 

In  the  advertising  columns  of  this  issue, 
the  Caledonia  Shorthorn  Club  present 
their  1922  Spring  offering  which  com- 
prises in  all,  43  head  of  carefully  selected 
bulls  and  females  which  are  said  to  be  by 
far,  the  strongest  offering  they  have  ever 
gotten  together.  A  summary  of  the 
offering  shows  that  ten  of  the  twenty 
cows  listed  will  have  calves  by  their  side 
on  sale  day  and  also  that  the  majority 
of  the  dozen  heifers  offered  will  be  well 
settled  in  service  by  that  time  to  the 
various  good  sires  which  are  owned  in 
this  district.  The  eleven  bulls  catalogued 
are  all  of  serviceable  age  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  these  are  grandsons  of 
such  noted  sires  as  Browndale,  Broad- 
hooks  Count  (imp),  Nero  of  Cluny  (imp.) 
Green  Leaf  Record,  etc.  There  are  also 
a  couple  which  are  got  by  Commodore, 
junior  champion  Dual-Purpose  bull  at 
the  C.  N.  E.  last  fall;  one  by  Burnfoot 
Chieftain,  and  another  by  Sittyton  Sort. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  single  out  all  the 
entries  for  individual  mention,  a  reference 
to  the  following  calves  will  no  doubt  be 
of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers.  Start- 
ing with  the  bulls,  there  is  a  fifteen-months 
calf  from  a  Roan  Chief  dam  and  got  by 
Browndale  Banner;  another  is  a  twelve- 
months Louisa  calf  got  by  Browndale 
Champion.  Passing  on  to  the  dairy 
bred  bulls,  we  note  a  thirteen-months 
calf  -got  by  Commodore,  and  the  two 
nearest  dams  of  this  calf  average  over 
10,000  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  year.  It  can 
almost  be  said  that  the  three  calves  here 
referred  to  are  representative  of  this 
part  of  the  offering  throughout,  'and 
among  them  can  be  found  much  material 
that  is  of  the  herd  sire's  sort.  As  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  many  of  the  young 
cows  listed  are  selling  with  calves  at 
foot,  and  as  the  calves  are  all  got  by 
good  sires,  these  -  youngsters  should 
increase  the  average  of  the  sale  con- 
siderably. James  Douglas  has  an  eight- 
year-old  Bruce  Fanny  cow  that  has  a 
bull  calf  at  foot  which  is  got  by  the  1920 
Canadian  National  junior  champion  bull, 
Browndale  Count,  and  also  a  Strathallan 
yearling  heifer,  bred  in  December  to 
Browndale  Count.  Miss  Groat,  by  the 
imported  bull,  Augustine,  is  mentioned  as 
a  winning  heifer  at  the  local  shows  last 
year,  and  is  due  in  April  to  a  grandson 
of  13,000-lb.  R.  O.  P.  cow.  In  mention- 
ing above  the  cows  that  were  in  calf  to 


Browndale  Champion,  we  should  also 
have  included  a  six-year-old  Louisa  cow 
got  by  First  Choice,  and  due  just  as  sale 
time  to  the  sire  referred  to.  Others  which 
stand  out  prominently  in  the  offering  are 
such  entries  as  a  dark  roan  yearling  by 
Sittyton  Sort,  and  from  the  highest- 
priced  cow  in  the  1920  sale;  a  two-year-old 
Waterloo  Daisy  got  by  Green  Leaf 
Record,  and  a  bull  calf  at  foot  by  Com- 
modore. This  heifer  is  again  bred  to  a 
bull  whose  two  nearest  dams  average  al- 
most 11,000  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  year. 
From  this  rather  incomplete  review 
of  the  offering,  it  will  be  noted  that  thi* 
entries  are  divided  between  straight 
Scotch  and  Dual-Purpose  breeding,  but 
in  each  section  can  be  found  much  that 
is  pleasing,  and  by  being  divided  should 
attract  the  interest  of  both  the  breeder 
who  demands  beef  and  the  breeder  who 
demands  the  combination  of  beef  and 
milk  production.  All  requests  regard- 
ing the  sale  as  well  as  for  catalogue,  should 
be  addressed  to  Ross  Martindale,  Secre- 
tary Caledonia  Shorthorn  Club,  Caledonia. 
Ontario. 


Robert   Miller,  Stouffville,  writes  us. 
the  following  with  regard  to  the  offerin. 
he  now  has:    "The  young  bulls  that  [■ 
have  ready  are  the  kind  that  make  good 
and  that  have  made  for  me  so  many 
regular  customers.    I  never  had  letters  ( 
so  complimsntary  to  me,  as  those  I  hav< 
had    from    customers    of    many   years  , 
standing—  men  that  I  have  never  seen 
in  most  cases.    They  do  not  want  tq 
buy  from  any  other  breeder  and  I  will 
try  to  keep  them  in  that  frame  of  mind. 
I  never  had  such  a  lot  of  good  Shorthorn^ 
as  at  this  time." 


Coming  Events. 

Ontario  Plowmen's  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto. 
February  14. 

Ontario  Vegetable  Growers'  Annual 
Meeting,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto, 
February  15. 

February  15,  Canadian  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 
Carls-Rite  Hotel,  Toronto. 

Breeders'  Meetings,  Toronto,  February 
13-17. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Prince  George  Hotel,  Toronto, 
February  16.    Banquet  at  night. 

Dominion  Fruit  Conference,  Ottawa, 
February  22  to  24. 


Canadian  Pacific. 
"Vancouver  Express." 
Winnipeg-Calgary- Vancouver. 

Passengers  for  Western  Canada  will 
find  the  "Vancouver  Express"  leaving 
Toronto  10.00  p.m.,  daily,  a  most  con- 
venient train  stopping  at  and  connecting 
for  all  principal  points. 

Equipment  consists  of  First-Class 
coaches,  up-to-date  Standard  and  Tourist 
Sleeper,  Compartment,  Observation,  Din- 
ing and  Colonist  cars. 

The  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Canada  is 
along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

For  tickets,  reservations  and  full  in- 
formation apply  to  any  Canadian  Pacific 
Ticket  Agent. 


ALFALFA 


Why  take  chances  in  sowing  Imported 
or  Northern  Seeds  when  you  can  get  from 
m  th?  genuine  Horn!  -  Grown  Ontario 
Variegated  Alfalfa.  Our  County  of  Haldi- 
mand  has  a  choice  lot  of  se'd  of  all  kinds 
this  year,  and  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  it 
direct  from  farmers.  All  our  seeds  are 
Gwrnment  Standard,  as  below,  and  we 
guarantee  satisfaction  on  arrival  of  seed. 

Home-Grown  Alfalfa.  No.  1  $18.00 

Home-Grown  Red,  No.  1..,   16.00 

Horn?  Grown  Red,  No.  2   14.50 

Homa-Grown  Alsike.  No.  2   12.50 

Timothy,  No.  2  (No.  1  Purity)   4.75 

These  prices  are  freight  paid  in  Ontario 
and  bags  included. 

Cash  with  order.  Samobs  on  request. 

Caledonia  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Caledonia,  Ontario 
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Last  Month  a  Horse,  Valued  at 
$35,000,  Died  in  Saskatchewan, 
After  a  Few  Days  Sickness 


"Registered  Trade  Mark" 
Thousands  of  horses  are  living  to-day  because 
bots  and  wor     d  with  "A  Sur-Shot"  before  the 
One  dose,  co  ms  completed  their  deadly  work, 
horse  of  tho  sting  but  a  few  cents,  will  rid  your 

Full  direcse  deadly  parasites, 
refunded  if  tions  on  package,  and  your  money 

At  your    it  fails.  _ 
$3.00  sizedealer  or  sent  postpaid,  the  b.j.00  or 
administer    complete/  with    instrument-  for 
voider  ing. 

to-day  and  save  your  FEED.  Save 
your  TIME,  and  save  your  HORSES.  You  will 
need  them  in  the  spring. 

See  that  the  above  trade  mark  is  on  each 
package. 

Literature  sent  on  request. 

Fairview  Chemical  Co.,  Limited 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
Refiina,  Sask. 
Or  Boa  364,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Registered  Clydesdale  Mares 

for  sale  3  to  -5  years  old:  bred  to  Dunnottar, 
imp.  a  prizewinning  premium  horse;  good  found- 
ation stock.    Write  us,  or  call  and  sec. 

W.  L.  DAVIDSON 
Peel  County,  -  Meadowvale,  Ont. 

A-U-G-T-I-O-N-E-E-R 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN  for 
YOUR  PURE- BRED  SALES 

(All  Breeds) 
"HE  KNOWS  THE  BREEDERS" 
Licensed  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Address: 
L.  E.  Franklin,  c/o  Farmer's  Advocate,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Live  Stock  Auctioneer 

ROBT.    T.  AMOS 

Moffat,  Ont. 

A  life  time  experience  with 
pedigreed  live  stock,  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  of  breeeders. 
Provincial  license.  Arrange  your 
dates  early.  Terms  in  keeping 
with  present  live  stock  con- 
ditions. Phone  Guelph  1720 
R.  2  Wire,  Moffat. 


The  Glengore  Herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus 

Erin,  Ont. 

Are  offering  some  real  useful 
males  and  females  of  the  de- 
sired quality.  Correspondence 
invited.    Prices  reasonable. 

GEO.  DAVIS  &  SONS, 
R.  R.  No.  1,  -  -  Erin,  Ont 

Choice  Herefords 

FAIRFAX  STOCK 


M.  J.  O'Brien.  Limited,  Renfrew.  Ont. 

SUNNY  SIDE  HEREFORDS 

Present  offering  consists  of  a  pair  of 
fleshy,  aged  Prince  Lad  breed  cows, 
due  shortly;  regular  breeders.  Females 
of  all  ages.  Select  lot  of  bull  calves; 
also  Lord  Donald  (Imp.),  sire  of 
champion  female,  Guelph,  1921,  and 
~  g.  sire  of  Drury  Donald,  champion 
bull.  1920.    Inspection  invited. 

ARTHUR  F.  O'NEIL  &  SONS, 

Denfield,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Ont. 

Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS  SOUTHDOWNS 
COLLIES 

Jhoice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Queen's  Edward. 

ROBT.  McEWEN.   R.   4,   London,  Ontario. 

Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario. 

Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Lind«ay 
G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 


FOR  SALE 

Choice  young  bulls,  and  some  heifers  just  bred, 
R.O.P.  stock.    Herd  on  accredited  system. 

FHOS.  J.  McCORMICK.       Rockton,  Ontario 


Shorthorn  Sale  at 
Claremont. 

On  Friday,  January  27,  at  the  farm  of 
C.  J.  Slack,  of  Claremont,  Ont.,  a  select 
small  offering  of  Shorthorns  was  disposed 
of  by  public  sale,  with  prices  running 
considerably  below  the  quality  of  the 
individual  cattle  offered.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions only,  the  females  catalogued 
wire  1920  and  1921  calves,  but  all  were 
attractive,  well-grown  youngsters,  and  the 
average  of  $170  made  on  the  thirteen  of 
these  which  sold  above  the  $100  mark  was, 
to  say  the  least,  disappointing.  Four 
young  bulls  made  an  average  of  $147 
each,  and  the  23  head  which  sold  above 
$100  made  a  general  average  of  $153.60 
each.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  small 
number  offered  failed  to  attract  buyers 
in  greiter  numbers,  but  those  present 
were  fortunate,  and  while  the  remunera- 
tion received  proved  disappointing  Messrs. 
Pugh  and  Slack  have  every  reason  to  feel 
that  the  offering  throughout  was  worthy, 
and  at  the  prices  paid  the  public  received 
real  value. 

Females. 
Fred  Disney,  Greenwood: 

Matchless  of  Cedardale  10th.,  Feb. 

5, 1920  $200 

F.  Stevens,  Chalk  Lake: 

Lady  Gift  2nd.,  Aug.  20,  1920   175 

A.  Percy,  Pickering: 

Vain  Rachel,  Jan.  25,  1920  150 
Geo.  McDowell,  Uxbridge: 

Village  Maid  2nd.,  Mar  6,  1920   125 

T.  Waldron,'  Lindsay: 

Claret  Princess  17th.,  Feb.  5,  1920  150 
Miller  Bros.: 

Bright  Sunshine,  Nov.  22,  1920   195 

A.  Knox,  Norwood: 

Village  Girl  16th,  Nov.  8,  1920   225 

A.  Heron,  Blackwater: 

.    Mina  10th,  Sept.  29,  1920   105 

J.  Scott,  Claremont: 

Village  Girl  15th,  Jan  24,  1921    225 

Crescent  Nonpareil  2nd,  Jan.  15, 

1921   150 

J.  E.  Davis,  Taunton: 

Clementina  2nd,  Sept.  28,  1920  150 
J.  Pallister,  Goodwood: 

Lovelace  9th,  Aug.  25,  1920  100 
H.  M.  Smith,  Orono: 

Missie's  Fame,  Sept.  29,  1920   100 

Geo.  Hawkley,  Uxbridge: 

Oakwood  Maid  8th,  Jan.  30,  1920  100 

C.  B.  Toole,  Mt.  Albert: 

Eden  Lily  5th,  Jan  2,  1921   100 

Clarentine,  Jan  5,  1917   125 

\Y.  Dryden,  Brooklin: 

Calceolaria  Queen  4th, 

Nov.  15,1920  150 

Win.  Marquis,  Uxbridge: 

Dalziel  Ruth  2nd,  Apr.  7,  1921  .  ..  180 
F.  Slack,  Oshawa: 

Dalziel  Ruth,  Mar.  10,  1917   240 

Males. 
J.  W.  Widdifield,  Uxbridge: 

Judge,  Jan  20,  1921   150 

D.  Russell,  Claremont: 

Crimson  Royal,  Dec.  24,  1920  125 
 !  

The  Willis  Holstein  Sale. 

On  February  15,  Harold  Willis,  R.  R.  1, 
London,  is  disposing  of  his  entire  herd 
of  Holsteins.  The  farm  is  situated  on  the 
Provincial  Highway  between  London  and 
Lambeth.  There  are  twenty-two  head 
for  sale.  The  herd  is  headed  by  King 
Alcartra  De  Kol,  whose  sire,  King  Segis 
Alcartra  Calamity,  has  as  large  a  number 
of  20-lb.  two-year-old  daughters  as  any 
sire  in  Canada.  There  is  a  daughter  of 
Sarcastic  Lady,  with  a  record  oi  19,000 
lbs.  milk;  one  of  Sarcastic  Lady  Oyama, 
with  17,500  lbs.  milk.  Alfalfa  Oyama 
De  Kol  made  a  record  of  17,069  lbs.  as  a 
three-year-old,  and  there  are  two  daught- 
ers of  hers  in  the  sale.  There  is  also  a 
daughter  of  Finderne  May  Fayne,  and 
a  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het 
Loo.  There  are  also  daughters  of  Maple 
Crest  De  Kol  Champion,  which  is  a  full 
brother  to  Banostine  Beets  De  Kol 
that  has  a  35-lb.  four-year-old  daughter 
Lady  Josephine  Mercedes  is  another 
attractive  cow  in  the  sale.  Practically 
all  the  stuff  is  young,  and  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  securing  a  herd  sire  or 
some  good  heifers.  Remember  the  sale 
is  held  on  February  15.  There  is  bus 
connection  between  London  and  the  farm. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Counties  Ayrshire  Club,  J.  L.  Stansell 
M.  P.,  of  Straffordville,  was  re-elected 
President.  In  his  opening  address  he 
pointed  out  the  important  place  the 
dairy  cow  is  occupying  in  keeping  things 
going  during  the  present  depression, 
and  he  claimed  that  no  breed  of  dairy 


FOR  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY  HOMES 

MILTON  BRICK 

is  made  in  many  beautiful  shades  and  colors.  Rough  or  smooth  textures  to 
suit  any  style  of  design.    We  are  pioneers  in  Flashing  Brick. 

We  carry  a  stock  of  Pressed  and  Rug  Brick  fof  winter  delivery.  Samples 
on  application. 

WORKS  and  HEAD  OFFICE,  Milton,  Ont. 

Toronto  Office,  -  48  Adelaide  St.  West. 


Every  Horse 


NEEDS  THIS 
WONDERFUL 
TONjC 

Though  your  horse  may  not  e.ppe.ir  to  be  sick  or  run  down  he  may  need  a 
tonic  all  the  same.  Just  some  little  derangement  may  make  him  appear 
sleepy  and  lose  flesh  or  lake  away  his  usual  snap  and  energy. 
Then — and  especially  in  the  Spring  at  shedding  time  when  the  blood  is  impure 
—nothing  will  tone  up  his  entire  system  like  Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powders. 
Keep  your  burst  s  fit  and  strong.  Build  up  those  that  are  in  bad  condition 
now.    It's  good  lor  all — sick  or  well. 

A  TONIC  AMD  BLOOD-CLEANSING  REMEDY 

Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powdrrs  will  do  more  to  make  your  horses 
plump,  sound  and  willing  workers  than  anything  else  you  ean  give  them. 

EASY  AND  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE 

Just  place  on  moistened  grain  or  bran  mash  once  a  day  for  a  few  weeks. 
A  tonic — not  a  tood.    Results  are  prompt  and,  better  still,  the  good 
effects  are  lasting.     SOLD  ON  A  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powders,  $1.  a  box;  0  boxes  for  $.">.    Send  to-day. 

Fleming  Brothers,  Ltd.  75  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Ont 


Imported  Clydesdales" 


Imported  Shorthorn  Yearling  Bull 


-To  our  already  strong  stud,  which    includes  Carbrook  Buchlyvie. 
we     have    added     a     new     importation.      In     this   later  ad- 
dition are  Dunure  Purpose,  a  Glasgow  Premium  winner  in  1U17,  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dunure 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us,  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 

BRANDON  BROS.,  Forest,  Ont. 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdeni  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prince 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  oo  head. 

Bolton.  C.P.R.    Palgrave,  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 

-I  have  a  20-months'  imported  show  bull,  got  by 
the  Duthie  sire,  Collynie  Nonpariel  Knight.  Dam- 
a  Miss  Ramsden,  by  Collynie  Gondomar,  also  a  Duthie  sire.    This  calf  is  priced  to  sell.    I  also  have 
his  younger  brother,  and  am  retaining  him  for  my  herd  sire. 

GEO.  SPACKMAN,  60  East  Street,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =  126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =  105798=  is  at  the  head  of 
herd.  Eight  bulls,  ten  to  fourteen  months  (reds  and  roans)  at  very  attractive  prices;  Yorkshire  sow9 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  and  May:  Boars  fit  for  service. 

C.  J.  STOCK,  Woodstock,  Ontario.  R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerkip  5  on  30. 

GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =  123326  =  full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge". 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
hills  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.    Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred. 

GEO.  D.  FLETCHER,  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R..  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin,  R.  R.  1. 

PLASTER  HILL  SHORTHORNS 

Tubercular  free  accredited.  Milk  records  up  to  12.S33  lbs.  Four  big  typey  bulls  with  high  milk  records 
and  butter  fat  tests  on  both  sire  and  dams  side.  A  few  choice  females.  Also  note  my  offering  in  the 
Caledonia  Sale  on  Feb.  22nd.  ROSS  MARTINDALE,  Caledonia  R.  R.  3,  Ontario 


sP 


ruce  Glen  Shorthorns-Headed  by 


offered  for  sale- 
priced  to  sell. 


reds 


Nonpareil  Ramsden  =101081=  and  Prince  Gloster 
132.552=.    We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  ever 
and  white — thick,  substantial  and  growthy.  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  All 


JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 


cattle  was  better  adapted  to  the  Canadian 
climate  from  coast  to  coast  than  the 
Ayrshire.  R.  J.  Smith,  of  Hatchley,  was 
elected  Vice-President,  and  John  McKee, 
Norwich,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Directors: 
J.  A.  Morrison,  Mt.  Elgin;  A.  F.  Turner, 
Ryckman's  Corners;  G.  Apel,  Mitchell; 
A.  McVicar,  Belmont;  and  H.  Mc- 
Pherson,  Norwich. 

James  McPherson  &  Sons,  Shorthorn 
breeders  in  Grey  County,  inform  us 
that  they  have  recently  made  some  good 
sales  through  their  advertisement  in  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate".  Six  good  heifers 
and  a  show  bull  went  to  David  Thompson, 
of  Bristol,  Que.  These  were  sold  through 
correspondence,  and  when  they  arrived 
Mr.  Thompson  was  more  than  pleased 
with  them.  Eight  other  male  calves 
have  been  sold  far  and  near.'  The  herd 
at  present  consists  of  eighty-eight  head, 
among  which  are  a  number  of  male  calves 
from  seven  months  old  upward.  A  few 
heifers  and  calves  of  Nonpariel  Ramsden 
and  Prince  Gloster  breeding  are  priced  to 
sell. 


CLOVERDALE 

Scotch  Shorthorns 

Write  us  for  anything  choice  in 
Scotch  pedigrees. 

Our  females  are  regular  breeders 
and  our  young  bulls  are  of  the  herd 
sire  sort.    Herd  headed  by  a  son  of  Gainford 
Marquis  (imp.)       OESTREICHER  BROS. 
Exeter  Stn.         -        -         Crediton.  Ont. 


Bix — I  wonder  why  a  Scotchman 
always  says  "hae"  for  "have." 

Dix — Possibly  its  on  account  of  his 
thrift — he  saves  a  "v"  every  time  he 
does  it. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpareil  Counsel  and  Brown- 
dale  Champion.  Cows  of  good  Shorthorn  type 
with  R.O.P.  records.  Fifteen  bulls  of  breeding 
age  from  above  matings.  Thick,  breedy  fellows; 
priced  to  sell,  with  freight  paid.  Correspondence 
solicited  and  visiters  always  welcome. 

Peart  Bros.  Caledonia,  Ont. 

GLENWOOD  SHORTHORNS 

are 

DUAL-PURPOSE. 

They  hold  Canadian  Milk  records 
and  also  win  in  the  show-ring.  If 
you  are  not  familiar  with  our  Toronto 
Exhibition  winnings  and  our  R.  O.  P. 
records,  let  us  send  them  to  you.  We  have  three 
young  bulls  for  sale  from  these  dams  and  by  our 
own  herd  sire.    Correspondence  solicited. 

EMERSON  ME,  Nanticoke,  Ont. 


Pnr  Bulls  fit  for  service,  sired  by  tbe 

FOr  OdlC  great40  1b.  bull,  Albina  Josie  King; 
also  cows  bred  to  above  bull.  Priced  to  sell.  Write 
for  breeding,  or  better  come  and  see  them. 

C.  SCHRAG,  R.R.  2,  Zurich,  Ont. 
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PLAYER' 

NAVY  CUT 

CIGARETTES 


Superh  2ualih/ 
Finest  Workmanship 

9reaiest  Value 

in  ifie  World 


10  for  18? 
20  "  55? 


Jlnd  in  tins 
ofSO&IOO 


Harnelbel  Scotch  Shorthorns 

M CT  E?  O    QTDI7C  fGainford  Supreme 
nLI\U   '-'irvrL.O  (Balcairn  Laddie  (imp.) 

CHOICE  MALES  AND  FEMALES 
ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 
CALL    OR   WRITE    FOR  PARTICULARS. 

HARNELBEL  FARMS 

Islington  Ontario.  Phone  Islington  25  ring  4 

HARRY  McGEE,  Prop. 

61  Forest  Hill  Rd.  -  Toronto,  Ontario 


SHORTHORN  BULLS 

three  of  the  most  promising  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis,  that  have  for  dams  cows  of  out- 
standing individuality  and  the  most  fashionable  breeding.  Two  grandsons  of  Gaintord 
Marquis.  Five  imported  bulls  that  for  individual  merit  and  breeding  are  not  excelled  on 
this  side  of  the  water.    If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  real  herd  bull  come  and  see  them . 

J.  A.  WATT,  Elora,  Ont. 


DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Five  splendid  individuals,  richly  bred  for  beef  and  milk;  reds  and  roans;  priced  very  low.    Write  for 

particulars,  or  come  and  see  them. 
Grand  River  Stock  Farm.  HUGH  A.  SCOTT.  Caledonia,  Ontario 


Hillview  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 

milk  as  two-year-olds  up  to  11,500 
pounds  as  matured  cows.  All  good  testers.  A  few  thick,  sappy  bulls,  fit  for  service,  from  dam„  sired 
by  Kitchener,  grandson  of  Dairymaid.     Accredited  herd.    Write  for  prices  to 

D.  Z.  GIBSON,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

Fail-view  Scotch  Shorthnrns— Bul1  Specials— Our  Shorthorn  herd  consists  of  the  following  fami 
raiTVieW  OCOlCn  onormoms  )ie3.  Augusta>  Lavender.  Lancaster,  Missie.  Matchless.  Mis.- 
Ramsden,  Lovely.  Village,  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Clara  and  Mina.  We  have  a  number  of  extra  tine  bulls 
and  heifers  for  sale  at  right  prices.  All  sired  by  Royalist.  In  Clydesdales  we  have  championship  and 
and  first-prize  winners  for  sale.    Also  a  few  (Imp.)  Shropshire  ewes. 

ROBERT  DUFF  &  SON— C.  P.  R.,  G.  T.  R.— MYRTLE,  ONTARIO 


Had  it  rot  been 
S-arget,  which  lo 
co  siderably  for  a 
a  case  of  bloating, 
b  en  even  higher 
day's  milk  was  12 
she  gave  3,499.4 
of  the  lactation  t 
considerably  over 


A  Champion  Canadian 
Cow. 

A  particularly  high  record  for  both 
milk  and  butter,  in  strictly  yearly  official 
test,  has  been  made  by  De  Kol  Plus 
Segis  Dixie,  of  Raymondale  Farm,  Quebec. 
In  365  days  she  produced  32,668  lbs. 
milk,  making  1,487.50  lbs.  of  butter, 
figured  on  the  80  per  cent,  basis.  This  is 
truly  a  wonderful  record,  and  w  under- 
s.and  that  this  performance  constitutes 
a  world's  championship  for  both  milk 
and  butter  in  strictly  official  test.  This 
cow  has  wonderful  capacity,  weighing 
1,675  lbs.  at  the  finish  of  her  test.  During 
the  year  she  proved  to  be  a  great  feeder. 
Her  ration  was  made  up  of  equal  parts 
of  bran,  oats,  gluten,  and  three  parts  oil 
meal  and  one  part  cornmeal.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  the  test  she  ate  24 
lbs.  a  day  of  this  ration,  and  20  lbs.  a 
day  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  test. 
The  roughage  consisted  of  silage,  roots, 
clover  and  alfalfa  hay,  and  scalded  beet 
pulp  and  molasses.  SI  e  got  all  of  this 
she  would  clean  up,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer was  turned  out  on  grass  for  about 
an  hour  a  day,  and  she  was  put  in  cool 
1  laces  during  the  very  hot  days  and 
nights.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  every 
effort  was  made  to  get  a  good  record. 


Founded  1806  • 

for  a  severe  attack  of 
w.red    her  production 
few  days,  and  also  for 
her  record  misjht  have 
than  it  is.    Her  best 
7.3  lbs.,  and  in  30  days 
lbs.    For  six  months 
he  pounds  of  fat  were 
100  lbs.  per  month. 


Live  Stock  Improvement 
Association  in  Carleton 
County. 

On  the  evening  of  January  19  repre- 
sentative farmers  from  Carleton  County 
met    at    the    Chateau    Laurier  Hotel, 
Ottawa,   to   discuss   ways   and  mean> 
of  improving  the  live  stock  of  the  County. 
All  present  enjoyed  the  dinner  which  was 
served,   after   which   W.   R.  Gumming 
outlined  the  object  of  the  meeting  and 
then  called  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  different  men  present.  Professor 
Archibald,  Director  of  the  Experimental 
Farms,  referred  to  the  work  done  in 
Oxford  and  other  counties    where  there 
had  been  splendid  co-operation  between 
the    Government,    councils,    clubs  and 
individual    breeders.    It    was  believed 
that  inferior  stock  was  a  vital  means  in 
cutting  down  the  prosperity  of  the  farms- 
and  instrumental  in  driving  the  boys  off 
the  farm.    The  first  step  in  stock  im- 
provement was  believed  to  be  the  arousing 
of  public  opinion   against  scrub  sires. 
Professor  George  E.  Day  claimed  that 
there  was  bound  to  be  discouragements, 
all  along  the  line,  but  believed  that  every- 
one should  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and   help  push  things  along.    It  was 
unfortunate  that  too   many  pure-bred 
bulls  were  not  as  good  stock  improver- 
as    some    grades.    Pure-bred  breeders, 
were  advised  to  be  a  little  more  careful 
regarding  the  quality  of  stuff  they  were 
sending  out.    Professor  Day  considered 
that  some  bulls  were  born  scrubs,  but 
that  others  had  scrubbiness  thrust  upon 
them  owing  to  the  failure  to  use  the  feed- 
bin  cross.    Professor   Barton,  of  Mac- 
donald  College,  considered  that  it  should 
be  humiliating  to  a  man  to  keep  a  poor- 
herd  sire  around,  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  problem  was  one  of  the  owner 
rather  than  of  the  bull.    If  the  farmer 
could  get  the  right  viewpoint  he  would 
soon  work  for  stock  improvement.  Those 
engaged  in  the  work  were  cautioned  to- 
select  good  stuff  to  replace  the  grades 
or  scrubs,  as  if  there  was  no  improve- 
ment in  the  progeny  the  movement  was 
doomed.    Dr.  Grisdale  emphasized  the 
point  that  work  was  necessary  in  any 
line    of    improvement.    R.    W.  Wade, 
Toronto,  referred  to  work  that  had  al- 
ready  been    done    and   then  outlined 
different  methods  by  which  an  organiza- 
tion could  be  started  to  do  effective  work 
in  the  County.    In  the  first  place,  this 
better  live-stock    movement    must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  big  task— big  enough 
to  engage  the  attention  of  everyone  in- 
terested in  their  country.    All  must  get 
the  inspiration  and  feel  that  they  have 
a  duty  to  perform  in  building  up  better- 
herds  and  flocks  in  the  Dominion.  A 
number  of  local  men  were  present  and 
expressed  themselves  as  prepared  to  back 
up  the  scheme  in  Carleton  County  and 
give  their  active  support.    One  man  was 
appointed  in  each  township  as  captain 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  enlist  the  support 
of  the  other  men  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  campaign  to  eradicate  the 
scrub  bull.    W.  R.  Cumming  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  County  organization, 
and  D.  J.  Matheson,  Agricultural  Repre- 
sentative, as  secretary. 


Reports  of  business  done  at  the  stock 
yards  during  1921  show  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle,  calves- 
and  sheep  marketed,  and  a  small  increase 
in  the  number  of  hogs.  The  falling  oil 
in  cattle  was  principally  on  the  Western 
markets;  Toronto  showed  a  good  increase^ 
In  calves,  Toronto  and  Montreal  showed 
a  big  decrease,  while  the  Western  markets 
showed  an  increase.  There  was  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  hogs  marketed 
in  Toronto,  but  there  were  nearly  30.UW 
more  marketed  in  Montreal  than  in 
1920  and  nearly  20,000  more  on  the 
Calgarv  market.  The  total  decrease  in 
cattle  'was  143,521;  in  calves,  3^,533; 
and  2,166  in  sheep.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  hogs  marketed  on  the  nve 
principal  markets  was  21,061. 
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Questions  and  Answers. 


Veterinary. 

Cow  Unable  to  Rise. 

I  have  been  doing  the  chores  for  a 
neighbor  who  is  working  in  Toronto 
since  November  30th.  The  cattle  are 
standing  on  cement  floor,  with  some 
straw  for  bedding.  One  Jersey  cow  could 
not  rise  one  morning.  After  a  few  days 
I  got  help  but  without  success.  The 
owner  came  home  and  sent  for  his  veter- 
inarian. The  trouble  occurred  before 
Christmas.  She  has  apparently  dis- 
location of  the  hip  joint.  The  veterin- 
arian treated  her.  He  made  his  last 
visit  on  the  9th  inst,  and  said  there  was 
no  use  in  treating  her.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  criticize  the  veterinarian,  but  since 
in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
wisdom,  do  you  think  it  wise  to  continue 
treatment?  J.  A.  J. 

Ans. — There  is  seldom  any  luck  in  "the 
multitude  of  counsellors,"  but  there  may 
be  a  doubt  about  the  presence  of 
"wisdom."  As  the  veterinarian  has 
examined  the  cow  and  treated  for  some 
days  and  decided  that  further  attempts 
to  effect  a  cure  would  be  useless,  we 
would  suggest  that  he  be  asked  to 
slaughter  her  and  make  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  diseased  part  and 
convince  the  "multitude  of  counsellors" 
that  his  diagnosis  was  correct. 

V. 


Miscellaneous. 


Fertilizing  a  Field. 

I  have  a  10-acre  field  that  was  broken 
out  of  sod  last  fall.  It  has  been  in  pasture 
for  five  years.  I  want  to  seed  it  down 
this  spring.  What  fertilizer  would  you 
advise  using? 

R.  T. 

Ans. — You  might  find  that  300  lbs. 
of  Basic  slag  to  the  acre  would  give 
you  results.  There  are  other  commercial 
fertilizers  that  are  specially  prepared  for 
spring  crops  and  would  no  doubt,  give 
good  results.  A  2-8-2  fertilizer,  sown 
at  the  rate  of  about  200  lbs.  to  the  acre, 
should  give  results. 

Cecropia  Moth. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  moth  which 
comes  out  of  the  cocoon  which  we  are 
sending?  W.  H. 

Ans. — The  cocoon  received  is  that  of 
the  Cecropia  moth.  This  is  the  largest 
of  our  giant  silkworms.  The  wings  of  the 
adult  expand  from  5  to  6>4  inches.  The 
larvae  is  known  to  feed  on  at  least  fifty 
species  of  plants,  including  apple,  plum, 
and  many  common  forest  trees.  When 
full  grown  the  larva  or  worm  measures 
from  3  to  4  inches  in  length  and  is  a  dull 
bluish-green  color.  The  body  is  armed 
with  six  rows  of  tubercles.  The  moth 
is  known  to  occur  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Tuberculosis  in  Fowl. 

1.  Our  hens  have  been  dying  off  with 
tuberculosis.  Is  there  a  cure  for  that 
disease,  or  would  you  advise  getting  rid 
of  the  entire  flock  and  starting  again? 

2.  How  would  you  go  about  dis- 
infecting a  hen  house  and  how  soon  after 
could  we  start  another  flock? 

3.  If  the  hen  house  were  cleaned  and 
disinfected,  would  there  be  any  possi- 
bility of  germs  being  about  in  the  barn- 
yard or  manure  in  the  spring? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  no  cure  that  we 
know  of.  The  quickest  and  most  effective 
method  of  eradicating  the  disease  is  to 
kill  off  all  birds  that  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  diseased  ones  and  to  dis- 
infect the  entire  premises  thoroughly. 
A  great  many  do  not  do  this  but  there 
is  no  other  way  of  stamping  out  the 
trouble  at  all  quickly. 

2.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  scrape 
the  roosts,  walls,  floors,  nest  boxes  etc., 
with  a  hoe  or  other  implement  and  to 
mix  all  accumulated  manure  with  lime, 
spread  it  on  the  land  and  plow  it  under 
as  soon  as  possible.  Loose  material, 
such  as  old  boards,  litter  etc.,  should  be 
burned  after  which  the  whole  inside  of 
the  house  should  be  washed  down  with 
some   good   disinfectant,   such   as  one 


part  of  carbolic  acid  in  twenty  parts 
of  water,  or  some  of  the  coal-tar  dis- 
infectants. The  strength  of  the  latter  is 
indicated  by  the  manufacturers  and 
any  of  them  may  be  put  on  with  a  spray 
pump  such  as  is  used  for  whitewashing. 
Be  sure  that  the  disinfectant  covers  every 
crack  and  crevice  and  every  particle  of 
surface.  As  soon  as  the  house  is 
thoroughly  disinfected  and  has  dried 
sufficiently,  another  flock  may  be  placed 
in  it  with  safety. 

3.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate the  disease  outside  of  than  inside 
of  the  hen  house.  It  is  not  such  a  difficult 
matter  when  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  keep  the  hens  in  regular  runs  adjacent 
to  the  poultry  house,  but  where  they  have 
been  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  yard 
and  grounds  about  the  house  and  barns, 
the  case  is  somewhat  different.  It  is 
possible  to  use  other  runs  and  to  plow 
under  freshly  slaked  lime,  after  which 
some  green  cover  may  be  grown  for  one 
season  in  the  meantime  keeping  the 
chickens  off  the  runs  until  the  ground 
has  been  well  limed  again  and  the  crop 
plowed  under.  Where  the  hens  have 
had  the  run  of  the  farm,  as  they  do  in 
most  cases,  we  would  suggest  that  for  a 
year  or  so  the  flock  be  confined  to  a  run 
which  can  usually  be  made  on  a  piece 
of  ground  that  has  not  been  tramped 
too  much.  Some  precaution  can  be 
taken  i  n  this  case  by  liming  the  soil  of 
this  run  well  and  plowing  it  in  the  spring 
before  the  hens  are  allowed  on  it. 

Hogs— Castor  Oil  Plant. 

1.  Is  there  a  special  breed  of  hogs 
of  a  bacon  type? 

2.  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  growing  the  castor  oil  plant?  Is 
it  true  that  where  this  plant  is  grown  there 
will  be  no  flies?  T.  C. 

Ans. — 1.  Yorkshires,  Tamworths  and 
some  strains  of  Berkshires  are  generally 
recognized  as  bacon  breeds,  and  these 
breeds  are  considered  to  be  satisfactory 
for  all-round  purposes. 

2.  The  castor  oil  plant  can  be  grown 
quite  readily  from  the  bean.  It  will  reach 
a  height  of  five  feet  or  more  in  a  season 
in  the  ordinary  garden.  The  oil  •  is 
extracted  from  the  bean.  We  have 
heard  that  it  tends  to  keep  flies  away  but 
cannot  vouch  for  it. 

Calves  Ailing — Feed  for  Pig. 

Is  buckwheat  mixed  with  oats  good 
for  milch  cows?  Would  there  be  any 
tendency  for  this  feed  to  affect  the 
calves  which  are  getting  the  cows'  milk? 
Several  of  our  calves  are  very  bad  with 
diarrhcea. 

2.  Is  it  advisable  to  put  commercial 
fertilizer  on  light  land. 

3.  What  is  good  feed  for  young 
pigs  that  are  just  weaned?  E.  S. 

Ans. — 1.  A  small  quantity  of  buck- 
wheat should  not  prove  detrimental. 
The  trouble  with  the  calves  is  no  doubt 
due  to  some  other  source.  Overfeeding 
will  cause  indigestion,  which  will  result 
in  the  trouble.  Feeding  the  milk  at 
different  temperatures  is  alsd  bad.  If 
the  calves  are  on  the  cows  they  have 
possibly  gotten  a  little  infection,  and  if  so 
this  is  rather  hard  to  treat.  With  pail-fed 
calves,  feeding  warm  whole  milk  with  a 
little  lime  water  is  beneficial,  then  gradual- 
ly get  back  to  skim-milk.  We  have  also 
found  it  beneficial  to  feed  raw  eggs.  If 
the  indigestion  is  cured  the  .diarrhoea 
will  likely  cease. 

2.  Fertilizer  should  give  results  on 
light  land.  As  a  rule  it  is  on  light  land 
that  plant  food  is  lacking,  and  the  fertilizer 
will  supply  this. 

3.  Finely-ground  oats  and  shorts,  or 
middlings,  make  as  good  a  grain  ration  as 
one  can  get.  If  skim-milk  is  available 
it  is  exceptionally  good  for  starting  pigs; 
if  not,  use  a  little  oil  cake  or  tankage. 
Give  the  pigs  a  few  mangels  if  you  have 
them,  and  the  ashes  from  the  furnace  or 
stove  can  be  thrown  into  the  pen  for  them 
to  pick  over. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

We  enjoy  reading  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  very  much,  and  your  Christ- 
mas Number  was  excellent. 

Lester  H.  Vollans. 
Essex  Co.,  Ontario. 


DANDY  BROADMOORS  (IMP.)  V~Z2 
One  of  the  highest-priced  bulls  ever  brought  to  Canada,  and  a  prominent  show  winner, 
both  in  Britain  and  America.    A  number  of  females  in  this  sale  are  bred  to  this  sire. 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  BREEDER,  WE  WANT  YOU  WITH  US  ON  FEBRUARY  16, 

At  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  TORONTO,  on  this  date  we 
are  offering  by  unreserved  sale 

Sixty  Head  of  Imported  and  Canadian-bred 

Scotch  Shorthorns 

These  60  lots,  without  doubt,  make  up  the  most  dependable  lot  of  breeding  Shorthorns  that 
it  was  possible  to  select  in  Ontario  at  this  time. 

In  the  offering  are  twenty  cows  with  calves  at  foot;  twelve  cows  and  heifers  close  up  to  calving; 
ten  open  heifers  and  eighteen  bulls  that  are  herd-sire  prospects. 

The  sires  to  which  these  females  are  bred  include  such  outstanding  bulls  as  Edgecote  White  Lion 
(imp.)  Matchess  Dale,  Dandy  Broadhooks  (imp.),  Gainsford  Avon,  Balcairn  Laddie  (imp.),  etc. 

Remember,  every  animal  in  this  sale  is  a  gilt-edged  breeding  proposition — with  this, 
view  they  were  selected. 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Thursday,  Feb.  16,  1922 

For  Catalogues  address 

W.  A.  Dryden,  Brooklin,  Ont. 


Auctioneers: 
JONES — FRANKLIN — AMOS 


BUY  YOUR  BREEDING  SHORTHORNS 
AT 

PEEL  COUNTY'S  FIRST  ANNUAL  SALE 
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HEAD  of  Carefully  Selected 
Scotch  and  Scotch-Topped 
Shorthorns 


Shorthorns 


Bolton,  Ont.,  Thursday,  Feb.  23,  1 922 

(Queen's  Hotel  Stables) 

In  selecting  these  22  females  and  7  young  bulls  to  make  up  our  first  offering 
we  have  been  careful  to  accept  only  animals  that  would  not  only  do  credit  to' 
the  country  but  also  do  credit  to  the  breeders  that  bred  them.  The  females 
are  good  individuals  and  show  every  evidence  of  being  profitable  investments, 
wh'ile^'the  bulls  include  several  that  are  good  enough  to  head  the  best  of 
herds.'  The  majority  of  the  families  are  Scotch  and  the  remaining 
Scotch-topped.      Be  with  us.  on  Feb.  23. 

Terms: — Seven  months  credit  may  be  had  when  required,  on  furnishing 
good  bank  references.    Rate,  6%  per  annum. 

For  catalogues  address 

W.  K.  WESTLAKE,  Sec,  BOLTON,  or  J.  A.  CARROL,  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
AUCTIONEERS — L.  E.  Franklin,  R.  T.  Amo».  BRAMPTON,  ONT. 


Fairholme  Scotch  Shorthorns 

Represent  the  blood  of  three  great  sires 
"AVONDALE"       "GAINFORD  MARQUIS"       "ARCHER'S  HOPE" 

These  are  undoubtedly  among  Amercia's  greatest  sires.^  and  probably  no  herd  in  Canada  carries  so 


much  of  this  breeding.   Bulls  all  sold 


but  a  choice  lot  of  young  females  of  the  above  breeding 
it  "Fairholme"  at  all  times.  Give  use  a  call. 


PERCY  DeKAY 


St.  Jacobs  G.  T. 
Elmira  C.  P.  R. 


Elmira,  Ontario 


Walnut  GroVe  Shorthorns  ^ ^here  the  Herd.?iref  are  Bred-Cainford 

VVdiniil  VjrUVC  OlHMUIUllia  Eclipse,  our  present  herd  sire,  is  one  of  the  very 
best  breeding  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis  (imp.).  His  sons  for  sale  at  present  include  a 
12-months'  Rcsebud.  a  12-months'  Etrathalla  n  and  others  younger.  We  are  also  pricing 
females  in  keeping  with  times. 

DUNCAN  BROWN  &  SONS.Shedden,  Ont. 


C__.4-_U  CL  siv4-U  sir v-i  c — Imported  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  b-eedini? 
bCOtCn  OnOrtnOrnS  herd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.  The  indiWdu 
ality,  the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd  sire,  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHER1 NGTON,  Hengall,  Ont 

-Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  includim? 
the  Champion   Ivanhoe   122760,  and   his  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 
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Founded  1866 


AT  THE  TORONTO  SALE 

Look  Up  the  Russell  Consignment 
"A  TRULY  APPRECIATIVE  OFFERING" 


Winners  of  "Get  of  Sire"  Class  at  Ontario  Winter  Provincial  Fair,  1921;  sired  by  Matchless" 
Dale.  Also  winners  of  Shorthorn  Journal  Medal,  given  for  best  three  calves.    Flower  Girl- 
6th  shown  in  centre,  was  first  in  her  class  as  well  as  being  made  grand  champion 
female  of  the  show.    She  sells  in  this  consignment  on  Feb.  16. 

Ollfstanfiino"  HprH"  'n  "le  ^usse"  consignment  to  this  sale  will  be  found  more  real  outstanding 
WUlolallUulg  1  lciU  herd  sire  material  than  is  usually  found  in  the  entries  of  one  contributor 
^IJro  lVTalaria I  to  a  Toronto  sale.  Among  others  are  two  imported  bulls,  Edgecote 
Oiie  ivicueildl  White  Lion  and  White  Chief.  The  former  is  a  "Princess  Royal,"  got  by 
the  3,000  gns.  Royal  Show  winner,  Earl  of  Kingston;  while  the  latter  is  a  Cruiekshank  Broadhooks 
bull  got  by  Edgecote  Clarion.  There  is  also  a  twelve-months  Bruce  Mayflower  ca'.f  got  by  Matchless 
Dale,  the  sire  of  the  group  shown  above.    One  other  youngster  is  a  Claret  calf  got  by  Lavender  Light. 

RrpPfiinO"  Fpmalps  nf  Probably  never  before  has  a  Canadian  sale  offered  the  buying  public 
LMCcUHlg  1  clUalco  UI  greater  opportunities  in  the  way  of  breeding  females.  The  majority 
I  Inmiocrinnakla  W//»rtU  are  young  imported  cows,  and  four  of  the  number  will  have  calves  by 
UliqueMMmdUie  VVUIUl  their  side  in  the  saie-ring.  The  Canadian-bred  lots  are  equally 
choice  and  include  several  of  the  best  home-bred  things  in  the  herd,  of  which  Flower  Girl  16th,  is,  of 
course,  the  most  outstanding.    Your  inspection  at  the  sales,  stable  is  requested. 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto,  February  16,  1922 

All  requests  for  catalogues  should  be  addressed  to  W.  A.  Dryden,  Brooklin,  Ont. 

T.  A.  RUSSELL  ::  Downs  view,  Ont. 


REMEMBER  THE  ISAAC  SALE  OF 
Imported  Scotch  Shorthorns 

MARKHAM,  ONT.     WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY,  15th. 

—THIRTY  HEAD— 

The  day  following  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Dominion  Shorthorn  B reeder's  Association. 

For  catalogues,  address  Geo.  Isaac,     Markham,  Ont. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

IMPORTED  AND  CANADIAN-BRED 

We  are  now  offering  at  greatly  reduced  prices  a  number  of  imported  heifers  of  good  Scotch 
families,  all  safely  bred  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  great  imported  herd  sires.  Also  have 
a  number  of  choice  Canadian-bred  heifers  priced  to  sell — these,  too,  are  bred  to  our  own 
herd  sires.  Our  present  sales  list  in  bulls  is  made  up  mostly  of  imported-in-dam  calves. 
They,  too,  are  priced  to  sell 

J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT 


Burlington  Station  and  Phone 


FREEMAN,  ONTARIO 


CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  (December  15,  1921)  the  best 
lot  of  young  bulls  we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.    "Nobusinessno  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontario 


Scotch  Shorthorn  YearlingslM^  M^we 


more  good   10,    12  and  14-month- 
have  ever  had  at  one  time  on  the 
farm.    One  is  an  imported-in-dam  Campbell-Jealousy;  one  a  Bruce  Augusta;  two  others  are  by  Secret 
Light,  and  several  choice  calves  are  by  the  former  herd  sire,  "Lochiel."    Write  for  particulars. 
Brooklin  G.  T.  R..  Myrtle  C.  P.  R.  W.  D.  DYER,  COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

nranrlcnnc  nf  Rio-nf  ^rtrt  Imn  —We  have  at  Present  four  young  Shorthorn  bulls  just  old 
VaranaSOnS  OI  rUgnl  OOri  imp.  enough  for  light  service,  and  sired  by  Classy  Sort,  one  of 
the  best  breeding  sons  of  the  great  Right  Sort  (imp.).    One  calf  is  an  Orange  Blossom,  one  a  Lavinia, 
one  a  Jilt  and  one  a  Duchess  of  Glocester — a  choice  lot  of  youngsters.    Write  us  also  for  females. 
Burlington  Sta.  2H  miles.  R.  M.  MITCHELL,  FREEMAN,  ONT. 

Beach  Ridge  Scotch  ShorthornslSng:If  %5Z£*ol£E£«*g 

bred  heifers,  good  individuals  and  well  forward  in  calf,  write  about  these.  The  families  are  of  the  best, 
and  these  as  well  as  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  offering,  are  priced  to  sell.    We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 

BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported) .  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  calves  by 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  ten  and  twelve-month  calves. 

JOHN  MILLER,  JR.,  Aahburn,  Ont. 

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ontario— SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

We  are  making  a  special  offer  of  a  massive,  low-set,  thick  bodied,  big  quartered  three-year-old  herd 
bull,  that  has  proven  an  unusually  good  sire.  We  guarantee  this  bull  right  in  every  way.  Write,  or 
come  and  see  him.    Exeter  Station,  G.  T.  R. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Tanning  Skins. 

1.  What  is  a  recipe  for  tanning  a 
rabbit  skin? 

2.  Could  you  give  us  the  words  of  a 
certain  poem  in  which  one  line  is  as  follows 
— "The  night  wind  is  raw  in  the  Alps." 

M.  S. 

Ans. — 1.  In  our  issue  of  January  12, 
page  51,  there  is  a  recipe  for  tanning 
skins  which  can  be  used. 

2.  We  are  unable  to  locate  the  poem 
which  you  refer  to.  Possibly  some  of  our 
readers  could  give  us  the  name  of  the 


poem. 


Father  and  Son. 


A  is  a  farmer  well  to  do  and  raised  a 
family;  B,  being  his  son.  B  has  lived 
and  worked  for  him  until  he  is  25  years 
old.  Now  he  would  like  something  to 
call  his  own,  but  is  unable  to  get  it  from 
his  father.  What  steps  should  he  take, 
or  what  can  he  take  from  his  father. 

Ontario.  A.  F. 

Ans.— B  cannot  enforce  payment  by 
A  of  wages,  or  other  remuneration  for  his 
services,  unless  he  can  prove  an  express 
agreement  for  same  or  circumstances  from 
which  an  agreement  to  pay  can  reason- 
ably be  inferred.  C.  J. 

Death  of  Vendor. 

1.  A  sold  B  a  farm  with  stock  and 
implements  on  two  separate  mortgages. 
A  died.  Does  this  end  contract  between 
A  and  B? 

2.  A's  relations  are  left  with  farm, 
stock  and  implements  in  A's  will.  Can 
relations  have  power  to  sell  farm,  stock 
and  implements  to  settle  the  estate? 

3.  How  will  B  stand  now? 
Ontario.  A.  B. 
Ans. — 1.    No;  A's  executor  takes  his 

place  in  respect  of  the  mortgages. 

2.  Assuming  that  the  property  devised 
is  that  which  A  sold  to  B,  the  devisees 
cannot  do  what  is  proposed.  A's 
executor  may  sell  under  the  power  of  sale, 
if  any,  contained  in  the  mortgages,  pro- 
vided B  is  in  default  in  respect  of  the 
payments  thereby  called  for,  and  suffi- 
ciently so  to  make  such  power  operative. 

3.  His  position  is  not  materially 
affected  by  A's  death. 

C.  J. 

Lump  Jaw. 

I  have  a  pure-bred  cow  which  has  a 
hard  lump  coming  on  the  under  side  of 
the  jaw.  Let  me  know  if  there  is  a  cure 
for  this.  J-  H. 

Ans — The  symptoms  are  something 
similar  to  those  of  lump  jaw.  Of  course, 
it  is  possible  that  the  lump  is  caused  by  a 
bad  tooth,  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
is  lump  jaw  and  is  not  attached  to  the 
bone,  it  could  be  dissected  out  by  a 
veterinarian.  If  attached  to  the  bone, 
it  may  be  removed  by  commercial  lump 
jaw  cure  which  is  on  the  market,  or  an- 
other treatment  which  usually  is  recom- 
mended is  to  give  iodide  of  potassium 
three  times  daily;  commence  with  one 
dram  doses  and  increase  the  dose  by  one- 
half  dram  daily  until  feed  and  water  are  re- 
fused, fluid  runs  from  the  eyes  and  mouth 
and  the  skin  become  scurfy.  When  any 
of  these  symptoms  become  well  marked 
cease  giving  the  drug.  If  necessary, 
repeat  treatment  in  three  months. 

Enriching  the  Soil. 

How  could  I  enrich  a  poor  field  on  my 
farm?  Corn  has  been  grown  on  it  for 
several  years  in  succession.  I  wish  to 
sow  oats  on  it  this  spring.  I  have  a 
quantity  of  Basic  slag  on  hand.  Would 
you  suggest  using  this  on  the  field? 
When  should  I  apply  it,  and  how  much 
per  acre?  J-  Y. 

Ans.— The  Basic  slag  would  no  doubt, 
give  some  results  on  the  oat  crop  and 
would  also  help  to  get  a  catch  of  seeds. 
If  you  have  a  fertilizer  drill  the  fertilizer 
and  grain  can  be  sown  at  the  same  time. 
It  can  be  applied  by  hand,  but  this  is  a 
very  tedious  job.  If  giving  the  field 
a  light  dressing  of  manure  with  the  spread- 
er, the  slag  can  be  spread  with  the  manure. 
From  250  to  300  lbs.  to  the  acre  should 
give  results.  We  would  advise  seeding  the 
field  to  sweet  clover.  This  will  usually 
catch  where  red  clover  will  fail,  especially 
when  the  soil  is  not  in  good  heart.  The 
sweet  clover  would  give  some  pasture  in 
the  fall  and  pasture  or  hay  the  following 
year.  Being  a  leguminous  plant  it  will 
store  up  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and  plowing 
down  a  good  growth  of  sweet  clover  is 


exceptionally  good  in  building  up  any 
kind  of  soil. 

Blind  Mare — Cows  Cough. 

What  is  the  cause  of  cattle  coughing 
in  the  winter  time? 

A  seven-year-old  mare  went  blind  two 
years  ago.  Do  you  think  it  advisable 
to  consult  a  veterinarian  now?  There 
seems  to  be  a  growth  on  the  pupil  of  the 
eye. 

3.  Would  it  pay  to  sow  nitrate  of 
soda  on  grass  land  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs. 
per  acre?  W.  B.  E. 

Ans. — 1.  The  cough  may  be  caused 
by  the  animals  being  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  or,  more  likely,  they  may 
have  developed  some  bronchial  trouble, 
due  to  being  exposed  or  housed  in  damp 
quarters.  If  the  former,  which  could 
be  ascertained  by  the  tuberculin  test, 
they  should  be  gotten  rid  of;  if  the  latter, 
good  feed  and  care,  and  housing  in  dry, 
comfortable  buildings,  should  bring  relief. 

2.  It  is  possible  that  the  growth  might 
be  successfully  removed  and  the  sight 
restored,  but  we  doubt  it,  after  the  lapse 
of  two  years. 

3.  It  would  no  doubt  force  the  grass 
ahead  in  the  spring.  We  would  prefer, 
however,  to  use  the  nitrate  of  soda  on 
some  spring  crop  where  the  forcing  would 
show  greater  results  than  grass.  Basic 
slag  is  recommended  on  grass  land.  How- 
ever, if  the  grass  is  slow  in  starting  in 
the  spring  one  might  find  it  would  pay 
to  use  the  nitrate. 

The  Squid. 

In  one  of  your  articles  in  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  you  mention  squid  swimming 
at  the  surface  of  the  sea.  I  should  like 
to  know  how  squid  are  propagated  and 
where.  The  fishermen  here  use  squid 
for  bait,  they  come  in  July  and  are  quite 
small,  and  return  south  in  the  early 
winter  when  they  are  quite  large,  some 
well  over  a  pound  in  weight.  The 
fishermen  here  do  not  know  where  they 
go  or  whence  they  return. 

N.  S.  P.  M. 

Ans — There  are  two  species  of  squid 
on  our  Atlantic  coast,  the  Short-tailed 
Squid,  {Ommastrephes  illecebrosus),  and 
the  Long-tailed  Squid  (Loligo  pealei). 
In  the  former  the  tail-fins  are  half,  or 
more  than  half,  as  long  as  the  body,  while 
in  the  latter  they  are  less  than  half  the 
length  of  the  body  or  one-third  wider  than 
they  are  long.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes  the  Short-tailed  Squid  is  the  common- 
er in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Squid  follow  the  schools 
of  Herring  and  this  probably  accounts 
for  their  appearance  and  disappearance  in 
Nova  Scotia  waters.  The  eggs  of  the- 
Squid  are  contained  in  elongated  gelatin- 
ous capsules  which  are  attached  in 
clusters  to  sea-weeds  or  other  supports, 
and  the  number  of  eggs  in  a  capsule 
ranges  from  20  to  200.  The  eggs  are 
laid  from  June  to  September  and  the 
young,  from  %  to  1  inch  long,  swim  at 
the  surface.  They  live  for  3,  and  prob- 
ably for  4  years.  A.  B.  K. 
License  to  Sell. 

If  I  advertised  to  sell  an  article  through 
the  mail  do  I  require  a  license? 

2.  If  so  where  would  I  have  to  apply 
to  get  a  license  to  sell? 

3.  If  I  require  a  license  can  I  get  one 
to  cover  the  whole  county  or  would  I 
require  one  in  each  place?  M.  G. 

Ans— 1,  2  and  3.  I  do  not  see  that 
you  need  take  out  a  license  to  do  mail 
order  business  such  as  you  propose.  If 
you  should  be  called  upon  during  the 
course  of  your  carrying  on  of  such  business 
to  take  out  a  license,  it  would  probably 
be  on  the  part  of  some  Municipality. 
Councils  of  Municipalities  have  power  to 
license  any  trade  or  business  or  the  person 
engaged  in  it  and  to  impose  license  fees. 
This  is  done  by  by-law  of  the  Council  and 
the  existence  of  any  such  bylaw  can  be 
ascertained  by  enquiry  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Municipality.  C.  J. 

Beekeeping 

1.  Where  could  I  get  a  book  on  bee- 
keeping? 

2.  Where  is  there  a  firm  that  handles 
beekeepers  supplies?  R-  W. 

Ans.— 1.  "A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture," 
by  Root,  is  an  exceptionally  good  book 
and  can  be  purchased  through  this  office 
for  around  $3,  although  the  price  is  subject 
to  change. 

2.  We  understand  that  there  is  a  firm 
at  Brantford  and  one  at  Tillsonburg 
which  manufacture  bee  supplies.  They 
are  retailed  by  the  A.  J.  Morgan  Company, 
London,  Dominion  Seeds  and  others. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


is; 


Easy  Now  to  Rid 

Your  Farm  of  Rats 


Wonderful  Discovery  by  Noted  Scien- 
tist  Kills  Every    Rat  Within  a 
Week's  _Time— Not  a  poison. 

Rats  cost  farmers  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  through  the 
destruction  of  grain,  poultry  and  build- 
ings Farmers  need  no  longer  suffer  this 
loss,  because  they  can  now  kill  off  all  the 
rats  on  their  farm  in  less  than  a  week's 
time.  This  is  possible  through  the  re- 
markable discovery  of  E.  R.  Alexander, 
a  chemist,  who  has  perfected  a  virus 
which  kills  rats,  mice  and  gophers  as 
though  by  magic.  This  product  is  not 
a  poison — it  can  be  eaten  by  human  beings 
or  any  animal  on  the  farm  as  safely  as 
their  regular  food,  but  means  quick,  sure 
death  to  rats. 


This  wonderful  rat  virus,  which  is 
known  as  Alexander  Rat-Killer,  is  merely 
mixed  with  bread  or  meat  scraps  and 
placed  where  rats,  mice  or  gophers  can 
get  to  it.  Within  a  few  hours  after  a  rat 
has  eaten  Alexander  Rat-Killer  he  gets 
a  high  fever  and  suffers  a  terrible  thirst. 
He  leaves  the  barns  and  nesting  holes 
and  goes  to  the  open  fields  in  search  of 
pure  air  and  running  water.  Rats  and 
Mice  affected  always  die  away  from  the 
barns  and  houses,  so  there  is  no  odor. 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  one  rat  affects 
others,  and  soon  the  whole  colony  leaves 
the  buildings  and  dies.  And  though  this 
virus  is  absolutely  deadly  to  rats — 
chickens,  hogs,  cattle  or  any  farm  animal 
can  eat  it  and  not  be  affected  at  all. 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Alexander  that 
Alexander  Rat-Killer  will  kill  every  rat 
on  your  farm  in  less  than  a  week's  time 
that  he  offers  to  send,  as  an  introductory 
offer,  a  regular  $2.00  tube  for  only  $1.00. 
Give  it  according  to  directions,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  a  week's  time  you  are  able  to 
discover  any  rats,  mice  or  gophers  on 
your  farm,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
A  big  Toronto  bank  guarantees  that  Mr. 
Alexander  is  reliable  and  will  do  as  he 
says. 

Just  send  money  order,  check  or  cur- 
rency for  $1.00  to  E.  R.  Alexander, 
Alexander  Laboratories  of  Canada,  Dept. 
2008,  40  Adelaide  St.,  W.,  Toronto,  Ont., 
and  the  tube  will  be  mailed  at  once  on 
the  guarantee  that  if  not  absolutely  sat- 
isfactory your  money  will  be  returned 
without  question.  Write  to-day  and  stop 
your  rat  losses  now.  Advt. 


A  Health 
Reminder 


Don't  wait  until  you  get  sick. — USE 


MINARD'S 

LinimenT 


YARMOUTH,  N.S. 
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BOOK  ON 


Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co. 


Inc. 

118  West  31  st  Street 
New  York,  U.S.A. 
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Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous. 

1.  I  have  sweet  clover  hay,  straw  and 
oats,  but  no  roots  or  silage.  Can  I 
make  a  balanced  ration  by  the  addition 
of  corn  chop  and  bran? 

2.  I  have  a  piece  of  sandy  land  on  which 
I  wish  to  sow  oats  and  seed  down  to 
sweet  clover.  Would  it  pay  to  add 
fertilizer?  I  have  barnyard  manure  to 
cover  part  of  the  field.  Would  it  pay 
to  put  the  manure  on  one  part  and 
fertilizer  on  the  other,  or  put  a  little 
fertilizer  over  the  entire  field? 

3.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  was  in 
potatoes  last  year.  It  was  heavily 
manured.  I  wish  to  put  potatoes  in 
again  this  year.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  give  a  coat  of  manure  or  buy  fertilizer? 

4.  I  have  a  piece  of  heavy  clay  soil 
plowed  out  of  sweet  clover  sod,  which  I 
intend  to  sow  to  nlixed  grain.  Would 
you  apply  the  same  kind  of  fertilizer  as 
to  the  sandy  soil?  A.  S. 

Ans. — 1.  In  order  to  get  the  best 
production  one  should  have  succulent 
feed  in  the  ration.  Where  this  is  not 
available,  bran  and  oil  cake  should  be 
used  quite  freely.  The  sweet  clover  hay 
will  supply  the  roughage  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  protein  part  of  the  ration. 
Good  oats  are  a  balanced  ration  in  them- 
selves. A  person  could  use  possibly 
three  parts  oats,  two  parts  bran,  and  one 
part  corn  chop,  by  weight,  or  if  the  cattle 
were  thin  two  parts  corn  could  be  used. 
About  ten  per  cent,  of  oil  cake  could  be 
added  to  this  to  advantage.  This  ration 
could  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for 
every  four  or  five  pounds  of  milk  which 
the  cow  produces. 

2.  The  fertilizer  would,  no  doubt,  give 
results  if  put  over  the  whole  field.  The 
manure  would  also  give  marked  results. 
One  does  not  need  a  very  heavy  coat  to 
show  results,  if  the  season  is  favorable. 
For  a  spring  crop  one  could  get  a  ferti- 
lizer about  2-8-2.  This  will  give  a  certain 
amount  of  nitrates  to  start  the  crop,  and 
also  the  acid  phosphate  and  potash  to 
carry  it  along.  About  200  lbs.  of  this 
might  be  sown  to  the  acre. 

3.  It  is  not  generally  advisable  to 
follow  potatoes  with  potatoes,  and  if  you 
had  another  piece  of  land  suitable  for 
potatoes  we  would  advise  you  to  use  it. 
A  good  coating  of  manure  could  be 
applied  as  well  as  the  fertilizer  containing 
quite  a  high  percentage  of  sulphate  of 
potash.  With  the  potato  planter  there 
is  often  an  attachment  whereby  the 
fertilizer  can  be  sown  in  the  row  with  the 
potatoes. 

4.  Having  plowed  the  land  out  of 
sweet  clover,  there  would  not  be  the  same 
need  for  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer.  Basic 
slag  or  some  of  the  other  commercial 
fertilizers  would,  no  doubt,  give  results. 
The  firms  selling  fertilizers  usually  put 
up  a  special  fertilizer  for  the  different 
crops,  which  contains  the  plant  food 
necessary  for  the  most  rapid  growth  for 
that  particular  plant.  Practically  the 
same  fertilizer  may  be  used  on  the  heavy 
soil  as  on  the  lighter  soil,  but  the  fertilizer 
which  will  give  results  on  one  farm  may 
not  on  another,  owing  to  the  availability 
of  the  plant  food  already  contained  in 
the  soil. 

Widow's  Rights. 

A  dies  leaving  a  farm  worth  $12,000. 
He  makes  a  will  leaving  all  to  his  four 
children  and  nothing  to  his  wife.  Can 
she  break  the  will  and  claim  any  share? 
Some  claim  a  new  law  has  been  passed 
whereby  a  man  need  not  leave  anything 
at  all  to  his  wife. 

Ontario.  A.  S. 

Ans — It  does  not  appear  from  your 
statement  of  facts  that  the  widow  has 
sufficient  grounds  to  go  upon  in  an  action 
to  set  aside  the  will;  but  she  can  claim 
dower — that  is  an  estate  for  life  in  a 
third  of  the  lands. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

A.  buys  farm  from  B  in  October,  1920, 
and  takes  possession  in  March  1921. 
B  has  some  straw  and  hay  which  he  left 
in  the  barn,  and  he  did  not  reserve  the 
right  to  move  it  away.  Can  B  come  and 
draw  it  away  this  winter?  A.  S. 

Ontario. 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  that  B  is 
entitled  at  this  late  date  to  enter  upon  A's 
land  and  take  away  the  straw  and  hay 
in  question.  C.  J. 


As  Man  to  Man 


IF  yon  were  sitting  in  our  office  and  asking 
most  searching  questions  about  The  Mount 
Royal  Hotel  8%  Convertible  Debentures  we 
would  tell  you  this: 

That  we,  of  W.  A.  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  Limited,  spent 
several  months  investigating  every  legal  and  cum. 
mercial  phase  of  this  security  before  we  under- 
wrote it. 

That  we  sold  the  first  $1,000,000  of  these  De- 
bentures for  cash  to  The  United  Hotels  Company 
of  America,  who  will  operate  the  hotel,  and  who 
will  necessarily  be  most  interested  in  its  financial 
success. 

That  we  secured  a  Bond  from  the  Building  Con- 
tractors to  complete  the  hotel. 

That  we  have  the  financial  and  moral  support 
of  the  large  Montreal  transportation  and  other 
interests. 

We  examined  every  estimate  of  earnings  and  ex- 
penditures before  we  printed  them  in  our  circular. 

Everything  that  we  possess  of  brain  and  money 
and  reputation  is  intertwined  with  it. 

We  consider  it  the  finest  investment  of  its  class 
that  has  ever  been  put  before  the  Canadian 
public. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  have  so  over- 
whelming a  confidence  in  recommending  it  to  you? 

Write  now  for  a  circular  describing  this  issue  in 
detail. 

I  To  W.  A.  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  Ltd.  i 

38  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sirs  :    Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  circular  describing 
H    the  8  %  Convertible  Debentures  of  The  Mount  Royal  Hotel  Company,  I 

B Limited,  and  oblige. 
Name  In  full    I 

£    Full  address   

j^Please  write  clearly. 

Record  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

April  show  calf — dam.  Belle  Tinsen  Posch,  30.02  lbs.  of  butter,  591  lbs.  milk  in  7  days; 
122.56  lbs.  butter,  2,387  lbs.  milk  in  30  days.  Sire — a  son  of  Baroness  Madoline,  34.49 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  and  over  1,120  lbs.  in  one  year.  Another  splendid  youngster,  born 
May  8,  from  Rosebud  Queen  De  Kol,  29.10  lbs.  of  butter,  619  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  Still 
another  calf  is  a  son  of  26.43-lb.  cow,  4-year-old,  and  one  other  is  from  a  23.44-lb.  cow. 
These  calves  are  priced  low  considering  quality,  and  we  can  also  spare  a  number  of  young 
cows  and  heifers. 

ROBERT  ALLINGHAM         R.  R.  No.  2,  Sarnia,  Ont. 

1  Hospital  for  the  -Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

Tr><»  Trnrtv  P/innr!  Rnll  ^old"  The  3°-!b-  bu"  advertised  has  been  sold  but  we  have  a 
1  lie   1  Iliny  r  UUIIU  DUll  OUIU    choice  10  months  calf  ieft  from  a  27-lb.  3-year-old  that  has 

milked  80  lbs.  per  day.  This  calf  is  sired  by  32-lb.  sire.  We  have  several  younger  bulls  of  similai 
breeding  and  would  like  to  sell  a  ftw  females. — -The  price  will  interest  you. 

GEO.  SMITH  (Myrtle  Sta.,  C.  P.  R.,  G.  T.  R.)  R.R.  2,  Pert  Perry  Ontario 

Fairmnnt  Hnlcfoinc — Present  offering:  Bulls  ready  for  service,  good  straight  individuals;  all 
l  an  mum  i  luiaicilis  from  tested  dams  and  sired  by  Dutchland  Pontiac  Colantha,  whose  dam 
and  sire's  dam  each  made  a  yearly  world's  record.  Priced  to  sell.  Write,  or  better  come  and  take 
your  choice. 

Sebringville  or  Stratford  Stations.  P.  S.  ARBOGAST,  R.  2,  Mitchell,  Ont. 

Cloverlea  Dairy  Farms  Holsteins^eemd  ""i^^LTon?  "Zt 

bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  buving  elsewhere. 

FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1,  Collingwood,  Ont. 

SILVER  STREAM  HOLSTEINS 

Special  offering — Four  choice  bulls  fit  for  service  from  dams  with  20,000-lb.  records,  and  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Baroness  Madoline,  a  34-lb.  cow  with  1,122  lbs.  butter  in  1  year.  For  fuller  particulars 
and  price,  write,  or  better,  come  and  see  them.  JACOB  MOGK  &  SON,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

If  you  want  a  young  bull  priced  moderately  write  us  about  a  28-lb.  calf  which  we  have  ready  for 
light  service.  He  is  got  by  by  a  32-lb.  son  of  Avon  Pontiac  Echo.  Also  have  a  limited  number  of  females. 

SUNNYBROOK  FARMS  Phone  Toronto,  Adelaide  3900  Eglinton,  Ont. 

L^So^  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

and  have  at  all  times  for  6ale  high-class  stock  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Special  offering:  Ready- 
for-service  bull  and  12  heifers  of  breeding  age. 

Bell  Phone  6  R.  1.  C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Ont. 

9Q  Ik  T-Inlctoin  Rnll— A  March  calf  from  a  2'Mb.  cow  with  100  lbs.  milk  a  dav.  The  dam  has 
i. J-IU.  I  1U1MC1II  DUII  two  30_ib.  full  sisters.  We  have  two  others,  one  born  in  April  from  a 
27-lb.  3-year  old,  and  the  other  12  months  old. 

J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.R.  5,  Guelph,  Ont. 
20,000  lbs.— Holstein  Bulls— 20,000  lbs.  ^^cf^tS 

of  Cherry  Grove  Meta  Faforit,  (Milk  1  yr.  24.687  lbs..  Butter  1.016  lbs.)  and  from  dams  wif 
records  up  to  20,734  lbs.  milk  and  947  lbs.  butter  %  fat  3.65.  For  price,  extended  pedigree  and 
full  particular?,  write      R.  HONEY  &  SONS,    Dartford,  Ontario. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


Complete  Dispersal  Sale  of 

22  HOLSTEINS  22 

Wednesday,  February,  15th,  1922 

At  farm,  on  Lots  37  and  38,  Concession  2,  WESTMINSTER, 
on  new  highway  between  London  and  Lambeth. 

Herd  headed  by  King  Alcartra  De  Kol,  out  of  2 1-lb.  3-year-old.  Ten 
females  milking,  bred  again  to  above  sire;  six  females  springing,  remainder 
youi-.g  stuff,  some  by  above  sire  and  others  by  son  of  Maple  Crest  De  Kol 
Champion,  out  of  cows  with  milk  yield  up  to  19,000  lbs.  in  a  lactation. 

Terms  cash,  or  six  months' credit  at  6  per  cent,  on  bankable  paper. 
Write  for  catalogue  to 

Harold  Willis,  Proprietor 


MERRITT  MOORE 
Auctioneer 


HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 

RE  ECHO 

His  two  nearest  dams  are  both  World  Record  cows,  and  for  milk  productions  average  the  highest  in 
the  world  (brother  only  excepted.) 


HIS  DAM 
"De  Kol  Plus  Segis  Dixie" 

World's  Yearly  Record 
(Official) 

MILK  BUTTER 

One  Year  32,623.3  1,439.35 

One  Dav                   123.7  5.39 

Seven  Days               841.5  34.66 

Thirty  Days            3,499.4  143.94 

Sixty  Days               6,964.2  287.14 

Ninety  Days  10,146.1  423.56 


AVERAGE 


MILK 

137.9 
923.65 
3,848.15 
7,592  15 
11,000.60 


BUTTER 


37.83 
156.83 
305.23 
443.61 


SIRE'S  DAM 
'May  Echo  Sylvia" 


World's  Milk  Record 

MILK  BUTTER 


One  Day   152.1 

Seven  Days   1,005.8 

Thirty  Days   4,196.9 

Sixty  Days   8,220.1 

■Ninety  Days  11,855.1 


41.0 

169.72 
323.32 
453.67 
We 


Write  for  extended  pedigree  of  RE  ECHO  and  some  of  his  sons  from  high-record  dams, 
have  some  good  ones  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

Farm  at  Stop  55,  Yonge  St.  Radial.  R.  W.  E.  BURNABY,  Jefferson,  Ontario 

SILVER   SPRINGS  DAIRY 
FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Offers  at  present  four  selected  young  bulls  at 

exceptional  prices.    Write  us  about  these: 
No.  1— Born  March  16,  1921.    Dam,  Jessie  De 

Kol  Hengerveld,  29.37  lbs.  butter  in  7 

days;  over  20,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  R.O.P. 
No.  2— Born  March  20.  1921.   Dam,  Tilly  Har- 

tog,  R.O.P.,  1920,  17,777.8  lbs.  Again 

running  on  test,  and  has  over  13,000 

lbs.  in  200  days. 
No.  3— Born  April 2.  1921.     Dam,  Violet  Rose 

Pietertje,  R.  O.  P.,  1920,  20,132.3  lbs. 

Again  running  on  test,  and  has  12,683 

lbs.  in  208  days. 
No.  4 — Born  June  7,  1921.    Dam,  Cloverleaf 

Ormsby  Posch,  R.O.P.,  1920.  21.417.6 

lbs.    Again  on  test,  and  has  nearly 

8,000  lbs.  in  138  days. 

Calves  and  prices  guaranteed — 

JOHN  LUMSDEN     Farm  on  Aylmer  Road,  3  miles  from  Ottawa 


Pontiac   Korndyke  Het  Loo — "our  senior  sire." 
Sire  of  the  $12,750  Het  Loo  Pietertje — former 
world's  record  2-year-old. 

18  Rideau  St.  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Orchard  Leigh  Holsteins 

Bull  No.  1 — Born  December  23rd,  1920 — a  good  individual  more  black  than  white.  His  dam  as  a 
jr.  2-yr.-old  made  15.55  lbs.  butter  and  335  lbs.  milk  in  7  days,  and  her  dam  at  3  yrs.  old  made  25.81 
"lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  in  R.O.P.  gave  19,175  lbs.  milk  in  1  year.  Bull  No.  2 — Born  April  4th,  1921 
— a  real  show  calf  mostly  white — his  dam  made  26.70  lbs.  butter  and  661  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  In  R.O.P. 
milk  20,236  lbs.  and  860  lbs.  butter  in  1  year.  She  is  from  the  same  sire  as  Bella  Pontiac  world's  record 
cow.  Both  Bulls  sired  by  our  herd  sire,  Madam  Pauline's  Sir  Abbekerk,  whose  4  nearest  dams 
average  over  33  lbs.  butter  and  709  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  If  you  want  a  good  herd 
sire  combining  individuality  and  production  write  us;  or  better  still  come  and  inspect 
our  offering. 

JAMES  G.  CURRIE  &  SONS, 


(Electric  car  stops  at  farm.) 


Ingersoll,  Ontario 


Three  Thirty -pound  Show  Calves 

HAMILTON  HOUSE  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  a  30-lb.  bull  that  is  a  show  bull  as  well,  write  us  regarding  these 
three  referred  to.  Quality  and  pedigree  considered,  we  guarantee  you  cannot 
duplicate  the  price  anywhere  on  the  continent.  We  also  have  lower  record 
bulls,  priced  accordingly,  and  just  at  present  could  spare  a  few  females. 


D.  B.  TRACY 


COBOURG,  ONT. 


Eriedale  Holstein-Friesians 

Special  Offering — Rattler  Lestrange  Lad 

Sired  by  Lestrange  Sarcastic  Lad  34946,  whose  dam  has  38.06 
lbs:  butter,  and  whose  three  sisters  average  33.67  lbs.  His  dam 
is  a  fine  large  cow,  with  24.07  lbs.  as  a  junior  four-year-old,  and 
will  make  over  30  lbs.  at  next  freshening.    Priced  right. 


H.  A.  SCHWEYER: 


SELKIRK,  ONTARIO 


Annandale  $1,000  Holstein  Sires 

The  sons  of  PRINCE  COLANTHUS  ABBEKERK  have  without  doubt  each  been  worth 
81,000  or  more  to  every  Oxford  County  breeder  who  has  used  one.  The  get  of  no  other  sire 
shows  greater  individuality,  and  few  show  greater  production.  For  depth,  size  and  confor- 
mation use  a  son  of  Prince  Colanthus  Abbekerk.  We  have  several  ready  for  service,  and 
five  others  from  6  to  9  months  of  age.  To  breed  outstand  show  cattle  each  are  worth  a 
thousand,  but  we  are  pricing  them  all  below  $150.    Act  quickly — get  in  now. 

W.  PROUSE,  Annandale  Farm,  TILLSONBURG,  ONT. 


Holsteins  at  Half  Price 

Special  Offering, —  a  real  show  bull,  born  in  Feb.  1921.  Sire's  dam  made  34  lbs.  at  three  years 
Canadian  Champion  when  made) .  Dam  made  25  lbs.  at  four  years.  His  price  is  cut  in  two.  Also 
bull  calves  and  heifers  at  reduced  prices.    O.  S.  Griesbach,    R.  R.  1,    Collingwood,  Ont. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Dairy  Standards  Act. 

Please  give  me  a  reply  on  the  following: 

1.  Have  been  secretary  for  a  factory 
making  cheese  and  whey  cream,  patrons 
buying  whey  butter  from  company 
buying  cream;  factory  furnishing  supplies 
at  a  salary  of  $70;  payment  to  patrons 
made  monthly.  We  feel  this  price 
inadequate  for  paying  by  test  making. 
What  would  you  consider  a  fair  price? 

2.  Could  you  possibly  give  us  an 
example  of  how  the  work  of  making  up 
would  be  done  by  (1)  the  actual  test  and 
(2)  by  test  plus  factor.  Please  give 
enough  that  we  may  have  a  fair  idea  as 
to  how  to  make  up  the  books  according 
to  the  Dairy  Standards  Act. 

A.  C. 

Ans. — 1.  An  increase  of  about  50 
per  cent,  would  seem  to  be  fair  from  what 
we  know  of  the  experience  in  other  fac- 
tories. In  a  few  instances  we  believe  that 
no  additional  remuneration  has  been 
granted. 

2.  To  make  up  the  amounts  due  each 
patron  where  the  straight  fat  method 
is  followed  requires  first  that  the  total 
amount  of  milk  supplied  by  each  patron 
for  the  month  should  be  known,  and 
second,  of  course,  that  the  fat  test  of  the 
milk  of  each  patron  should  be  known. 
From  this  the  tofal  fat  supplied  by  each 
patron  is  ascertained  and  the  total  milk 
and  fat  for  the  whole  factory  during  the 
month  is  a  simple  matter  of  addition. 
Thus,  if  A  supplies  4,000  pounds  of  3.5 
4,000x3.5 

per  cent,  milk,  be  supplied  =  140 

100 

pounds  of  fat.  To  shorten  the  explana- 
tion, let  us  assume  that  when  the  milk 
and  fat  of  all  patrons  is  calculated  and 
added,  the  total  for  the  whole  factory 
would  be  3,300  lbs.  of  fat  and  100,000 
pounds  milk  for  the  month.  Let  us  also 
assume  that  9,140  lbs.  cheese  was  made 
from  this  milk,  and  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  153^  cents  per  pound.  This 
would  yield  a  total  revenue  of  $1,416.70. 
But  from  this  we  must  deduct  a  manu- 
facturing charge  of,  say,  2  cents  per  pound, 
which  means  that  the  sum  left  for  the 
patrons  is  $1,416.70  less  9,140x2,  which 
is  $1,416.70  less  $182.80,  or  $1,233.90. 
This  amount  then  ($1,233.90)  is  the 
amount  the  patrons  are  to  receive  for  the 
3,300  lbs.  fat  which  they  supplied  and 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  find  out  that  one 
pound  of  fat  is  worth  $1,233.90  divided 
by  3,300,  which  amounts  to  37.3  cents. 
If  we  carry  the  division  out  to  another 
decimal  point  we  will  come  a  little  closer 
to  using  up  the  money,  as  with  only  one 
decimal  place  there  will  be  a  very  small 
sum  left  over,  say,  50  or  75  cents,  to  be 
carried  over  to  the  next  month  and 
added  to  the  total  amount  distributed 
among  the  patrons.  Taking  37.3  cents 
as  close  enough,  however,  we  see  that  this 
is  the  amount  each  patron  is  entitled 
to  receive  for  each  pound  of  fat  he  sup- 
plied. Patron  A  supplied  140  pounds 
from  4,000  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent,  milk, 
140x37.3 

and  he  is  thus  entitled  to — ■  =$52.22, 

100 

52.22  100 

or  x  =  $1.30  per  100  pounds.  It 

4000  1 

may  be  that  10  cents  per  hundred  is 
charged  for  hauling,  in  which  case 
4000  10 

 x  —  =  $4.00  is  the   amount   to  be 

100  1 

deducted  from  the  $52.22  due  the  patron, 
leaving  $48.22.  The  whey  butter  does 
not  enter  into  consideration  except 
that  if  the  sum  of  $100  is  due  the  patrons 
from  the  sale  of  this  by-product  for  the 
month  it  must  be  distributed  upon  what- 
ever basis  the  factory  has  adopted.  Thus 
if  it  is  distributed  according  to  the 
amount  of  milk  each  supplied,  then  each 
patron  is  entitled  to  10  cents  for  every 
4000  10 

100  pounds  of  milk  =  —  x  —  =  $4.00. 

100  1 

This  is  added  to  $48.22  and  in  his 
instance  balances  the  charge  for  hauling, 
and  the  patron's  net  cheque  for  the  month 
is  $52.22. 

Where  the  fat  plus  2  method  (or  fat 
plus  assumed  casein)  is  followed  the 
procedure  is  no  more  difficult.  A  supplies 
4,000  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent,  milk  and  3.5 
plus  the  factor  2  equals  5.5.    This  is 


the  figure  used  to  determine  the  number 
of  pounds  of  fat  and  casein  in  the  milk 
just  as  6.2  would  be  the  figure  if  the 
milk  tested  4.2  per  cent.  fat.  A  therefore 
4000    5 . 5 

supplies  x  =  220  lbs  fat  and  casein. 

100  1 

When  the  milk  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  etc, 
are  added  up  and  the  fat  and  casein  in 
each  computed,  let  us  apsume  that  the 
total  would  be  100,000  lbs.  milk  and  5,300 
lbs.  fat  and  casein.  The  same  amount 
of  cheese  would  be  sold  and  the  total  ot 
money  would  be  the  same,  namely, 
$1,233.90,  after  deducting  the  cost  ot 
manufacture,  so  that  to  find  the  value 
of  one  pound  of  fat  and  casein  it  is  neces- 
sary to  divide  $1,233.90  by  5,300,  instead 
of  3,300  as  in  the  case  of  the  straight  fat 
method.  Doing  this  we  get  23.2  cents 
per  pound.  Then,  A  having  220  pounds 
of  fat  and  casein  to  his  credit  is  entitled 
to  220x23.2  =$51.04  without  deducting 
the  hauling  charge  or  adding  the  returns 
from  whey  butter. 

You  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  difficult  calculations.  They  are  really 
simple  and  the  Department  of  AS"~ 
culture  is  preparing  a  circujar  which  will 
be  sent  to  everyone  concerned,  and  will 
explain  not  only  how  to  figure  out  the 
returns  but  will  suggest  easy  and  simple 
methods  of  calculation  and  of  record 
keeping.  It  will  help  you  greatly  if  you 
will  make  up  some  illustrations  and 
practice  working  them  out  beforehand. 

Salary  of  M.  P.— Warden. 

1.  What  salarv  does  a  member  of 
Parliament  get  a  year  for  representing 
a  constituency? 

2.  Can  a  member  of  Parliament  hold 
other  offices  at  the  same  time? 

3.  What  salary  does  the  warden  of  a 
county  receive  per  year? 

4.  For  what  length  of  time  does  he 
hold  office?  M.  D.  F. 

Ans.— 1.  A  member  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature  receives  a  sessional  allowance 
of  $1,400.  This  was  supplemented  by 
the  present  Government  by  an  additional 
$600.  A  member  of  the  Federal  House 
of  Commons,  Ottawa,  receives  a  sessional 
indemnity  of  $4,000. 

2.  A  member  of  Parliament  may  be 
mayor  of  a  city  or  hold  other  municipal 
office,  but  he  cannot  be  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature  and  the  House  of 
Common,  at  Ottawa,  at  the  same  time. 

3.  The  salary  of  the  warden  varies 
with  each  county.  It  probably  averages 
about  $100,  exclusive  of  the  usual  fees  for 
attending  meetings  of  the  council. 

4.  The  warden  is  elected  for  one  year, 
but  he  may  be  re-elected  by  members 
of  the  county  council,  if  they  so  desire. 
This  is  seldom  done. 

Sorghum  for  Milk. 

1.  What  is  the  feeding  value  of 
sorghum  in  the  stalk? 

2.  Is  it  better  for  milk  than  corn 

stalks? 

3.  Can  it  be  stored  away  in  the  barn 
and  fed  during  the  winter?        W.  T.  F. 

Ans— 1.  Sorghum  fodder  that  is  dry 
contains  about  90  per  cent,  of  dry  matter 
and  in  every  100  lbs.  there  are  2.8  lbs. 
crude  protein  and  44.8  lbs.  of  carbo- 
hydrates, as  well  as  2  lbs.  of  fat.  The 
ratio  between  the  protein  and  carbo- 
hydrates is  1 :17.6. 

2.  Corn  fodder  with  the  ears  remain- 
ing and  dry  contains  about  the  same  per- 
centage of  water  as  sorghum  fodder, 
but  it  is  a  little  higher  in  protein,  with 
3.5  per  cent.  It  contains  51.7  per  cent 
carbohydrates  and  1.5  per  cent.  fat.  The 
nutritive  ratio  is  1:15.7,  which  is  a  little 
narrower  than  in  the  case  of  sorghum 
fodder,  indicating  that  the  percentage  of 
protein,  in  most  valuable  part  of  the  feed 
for  milk  production,  is  higher. 

3.  Yes. 

Free  Trees  for  Windbreak. 

Does  the  Government  furnish  trees 
free  for  planting  a  windbreak,  particularly 
Norway  Spruce?  J-  F. 

Ans.— We  do  not  think  so,  but  you  can 
obtain  full  information  by  writing  to 
E.  J.  Zavitz,  Provincial  Forester,  Queen's 
Park,  Toronto.  The  war  compelled  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  to 
make  some  changes  in  their  practice  of 
distributing  free  trees. 

Cut  Corn  for  Mare  in  Foal. 

Is  cut  corn  good  for  mare  in  foal? 

D.  O.  B. 

Ans. — It  is  not  a  common  feed,  but 
if  fed  in  moderate  amounts  it  will  do  no 
harm. 
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UNRESERVED  CLEARING  SALE 

Alfalfa  Bank  Herd  of 

Record  of  Performance  Ayrshires 

Thirty-five  Head :    Twenty-eight  Females.    Seven  Young  Bulls 

SELLING  AT  THE  FARM,  NEAR 

St.  Ann's,  Ont.,  Saturday,  March  4th,  1922 

Ayrshire  breeders  will  note  on  receipt  of  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  on  request, 
i  hat  practi-ally  the  entire  herd  was  bred  on  the  farm  from  which  they  will  be  sold. 
I  he  former  herd  sires  include  such  bulls  as  St.  Peter  of  Springbank,  Chief  of  Inglewood 
and  Hector  of  Inglewood.  A  son  of  Hillside  Peter  Pan  and  th;  10,132-lb.  Bargower 
Snowdrop  (imp.)  was  also  used  for  a  short  time,  and  his  heifers  are  exceptionally 
promising.  Hector  of  Inglewood  is  the  present  sire,  and  his  dam,  Midday,  was  the 
|918  silver  cup  winner,  with  13,288  lbs.  of  milk,  533  lbs.  fat  as  a  4-year-old.  Her  dam 
again  has  16,038  lbs.  milk,  650  lbs.  fat.  Included  in  this  herd  are  12  cows  that  will  be 
fresh  by  sale  time  or  soon  after.  The  oldest  is  a  6-year-old  cow,  and  among  them  are 
such  cows  as  Snow  of  Alfalfa  Bank,  9,946  lbs  of  4%  milk  as  a  3-year-old;  Daisy  of 
Alfalfa  Bank  has  9,089  lbs.  of  4%  milk  at  3  years,  and  a  daughter  of  "Snows"  has 
9,475  lbs.  in  305-day  division.  All  others  have  good  representative  records.  The  calves 
are  all  got  by  Hector  of  Inglewood.  There  will  be  no  reserve.  For  catalogues  address: 

Collver  Bros.  Toronto,  Z^Tgll^TR^y,  St.  Ann's  Wellandport,  Ont. 


Bone  Spavin*^ 

No  matter  how  old  the  case,    how  lame  tVo  ^ 

Ihorso,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 
Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ring-  V  v;imJ|^ 
bone  Paste,  $2.00  a  Bottle.  \^IpS9r 
One  application  usually  (  nou^h.  In.  X?$&$BitGt i 
tended  only  for  established  cases  of  ^yfajlftw J 
Bone  Spavin.  Kngbone  and  Sidobone.  iWjBmsM 
Monev  back  if  it  fails.  Write  for  pL  Xff  H 
Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  Vet-  egMRlf  H 
erinary  Adviser.  ltislilEE.  O 
|Flemlno  Bros.,  75  Church  St,  Toronto  fggr 


Ayrshires  &  Yorkshires 

Pigs  ten  weeks  old,  the  right  type  and 
priced  to  sell,  also  some  choice  Ayrshire 
cows,  heifers  and  bulls. 

Write  for  further  particulars. 
JAS.  B.  ROSS,  MEADOWVALE,  ONT, 
Streetsville,Ont,.  Tel.  &  Shipping  Stn. 


"HIGHLAND"  AYRSHIRFS~A  herd  of  50  head  of  lar8e-  deep-bodied 
.    .       .„    .  .  _  "  *  111VL1U  heavy-milking  cows,  with  well-balanced  udders 

and  large  teats.  All  with  R.  O.  P.  records  completed  or  now  on  test.  Three  good  bulls  now  ready 
for  service.    Write  for  extended  pedigrees. 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Ayer's  Cliff,  Que. 


BRAMPTON  JERSEYS  " 


Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever   exhibited , 
eithrr  by  us  or  our  customers.    Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor, 
nsh  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.    With  a  Brampton  herd 
sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON,  Brampt  on,  Ontario 

"CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD" 


PICKERING  FARMS,  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada 

Herd  headed  by  Buttercup's  Butter  Lad.  He  sold  for  83,200  at  the  National  Jersey  Auction  Sale 
bhreveport,  Louisiana,  U.S.A.,  when  eight  months  old.  His  sire,  Flora's  Queen's  Raleigh,  is  known 
as  the  wonder  sire.''  For  the  last  three  years  his  get  have  been  undefeated  on  the  American  Show 
Urcuit.  His  dam,  Raleigh  s  Eminent  Buttercup,  holds  the  world's  milk  records  up  to  60  days. 
She  gave  8o.9  lbs.  milk  in  24  hours  under  official  test,  and  averaged  83  lbs.  for  one  week.  She  was 
also  a  champion  in  the  show-ring.  For  combined  type  and  production  she  is  considered  by  many  the 
greatest  cow  the  Jersey  breed  has  yet  produced. 

  R.  J.  FLEMING,  92  King  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Woodview  Farm 

JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
Pringle,  Prop. 


Jno 


Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 

The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers, 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references. 


Edgelev  Record  of  Performanre  Ipr«!<»vs~7Herd  .headed  by  Br-  silver  Fiyer  (imp.) 

,  V  ,;  .  .  l  CI1UUIWHLC  JCrMjyj*  first-prize  two-year-old  and  reserve  cham- 
pion Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
♦or  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closelv  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  ?umbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars. 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

BellmOtlt  Farm  JprSPV  .Snprial  We  caD  se"  you  more  individuality  and  breeding  for 
lailll  JCI5CJ  OJjeildl  your  money  than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
■  or  years.  Just  a  few  of  our  specials—  a  15-month  bull  from  almost  a  7000-Ib.  2-year-old;  a  13-months 
son  of  a  cow  with  over  8000-lbs.  in  8  months;  a  14-months  calf  from  our  best  winning  show  cow  and 
another  11-months  calf  from  a  sister  of  a  Thrater  cup-winning  imported  cow.  Write  at  once  about  these 
calves  as  well  as-our  offering  in  females     Papple  Bros.  (Stop  27  Hamilton  Radial)  R.R.  No.l  Ont. 

LINCOLNS  and  ROMNEYS 

Lincoln  rams  for  sale  from  the  great  breeding  and  show  ram,  Wrights  236, 
twice  winner  of  the  American  Sheep  Breeders'  prize  at  Chicago,  all 
breeds  competing.    We  can  also  spare  a  few  Lincoln  ewes. 
Can  meet  any  request  for  high-class  Romneys 
_  imported  or  Canadian-bred. 

J.  H.  PATRICK  &  SON,  -         -  Ilderton,  Ontario 


NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  and  SHORTHORNS 

fn'Ji'o"^  ^l^2,  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  sired  by  Primrose  Duke 
'  'eDlalee-  ?"  ages,  roan  and  reds.     20  sows  from  3  mos.  to  10  mos.  old— some  are  bred  for  March 
and  April  farrowing.    Prices  right.  Long  Distance  Phone. 

A.  A.  COLWILL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  all  ages.    English,  Canadian  and  American  strains. 
f    i    cmi-t-u    C5     »    j  ^  Can  suPP'y  Pairs  not  akin. 

L-  SMITH,  Sanford  Farm  MEADOWVALE,  ONTARIO 


INVERUGIE  TAMWORTHS 

Raise  the  kind  of  bacon  England  wants.    Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow;  big  type  boars. 
■  ret  ir  umn.*...  r>  ages;  palrs  not  akin;  100  to  choose  from. 

LESLIE  HAPPEN.  Box  264  -  .  Sunderland.  Ontario 


Yorkshires  for  Sale 

Grasmere  Yorkshires— I  have  some  splendid  young 
boars  and  a  few  sows  for  sale  (Cinderella  strain). 
F.  M.  CHAPMAN,  R.R.  No.  1,  Pickering,  Ont- 


Choice  young  pure-bred  registered 

YORKSHIRE  PIGS, 

also  sows  ready  to  breed, — Duck  and  Bret  hour 
strains.       E.  J.  BRADY,  Glanworth,  Ontario 


TURN  YOUR  ODD  HOURS  INTO  MONEY  by  securing  new  subscribers  to 

At  rt         THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE 

are  '°W  rateS  y?u  stlould  be  abIe  to  secure  the  subscriptions  of  all  the  farmers  near  you  who 

are  not  at  present  taking  the  paper.      Write  to  us  for  full  information. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LIMITED,    LONDON,  CANADA 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 

"Feeds  and  Feeding." 

W  here  can  I  obtain  a  copy  of  Henry's 
"Feeds  and  Feeding",  referred  to  in 
your  issue  of  December  1,  and  what  is 
the  price  of  the  book?  W.  B.  W. 

Ans.-  This  book  can  be  obtained 
through  this  office  for  $3,  postpaid. 

Fishing  Rights-Sale  of  Tobacco. 

Can  you  give  me  information  as  to 
the  laws  concerning  fishing  rights  in 
Ontario? 

2  Are  there  any  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of  cigarettes 
or  any  other  form,  to  boys?  H.  S. 

Ans. — 1.  Full  information  will  be 
sent  you  if  you  write  the  Game  and 
Fisheries  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto. 

2.  The  sale  of  tobacco  in  any  form 
to  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is 
illegal. 

Egg-Bound  Hens. 

What  is  the  cause  of  hens  being  egg 
bound  and  dying  off?  Would  over- 
feeding do  it? 

2.    What  is  the  cure;  if  any?      A.  R. 

Ans. — 1.  The  egg-producing  organ 
are  the  most  sensitive  of  any  in  the  hen's 
body,  and  anything  going  wrong  with 
them  destroys  her  usefulness  entirely.  In 
laying  150  to  200  or  more  eggs  in  a  year, 
there  is  an  enormous  strain  on  a  hen's 
system.  The  hen  herself  must  be  in  the 
best  of  condition  to  stand  the  strain. 
Under  such  high  production  the  first 
thing  to  go  wrong  would  be  something 
in  the  process  of  forming,  building  up, 
or  finishing  the  egg. 

2.  Plenty  of  fresh  air,  green  feed  and 
exercise  will  help  to  overcome  the  trouble. 
Feeding  less  of  the  stimulating  feeds  will 
also  be  a  further  prevention. 

Vermin — Stifled  Mare. 

My  brood  mare  and  colt  have  worms 
that  are  white  and  several  inches  long. 
What  might  I  do  to  have  them  expelled? 

2.  What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  for 
cattle  bothered  with  vermin? 

3.  Is  it  advisable  to  breed  a  stifled 
mare?  Would  she  raise  as  good  a  colt  as 
if  she  wasn't  stifled?  Would  her  colt 
be  apt  to  be  stifled?  C.  C.  F. 

Ans. — 1.  The  following  is  a  remedy 
for  worms:  Mix  1}^  ounces  sulphate 
of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper  and  tartar 
emetic  and  1  ounce  of  calomel.  Make 
into  twelve  powders  and  give  one  night 
and  morning  in  damp  feed,  or  as  a  drench. 
Half  a  powder  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
colt.  If  the  mare  is  not  in  foal  give  a 
purgative  of  8  drams  aloes  and  2  drams 
ginger  a  day  or  two  after  having  fed  the 
powders.  _  . 

2.  A  person  can  dust  1  part  helle- 
bore and  4  parts  cement  into  the  hair,  or 
possibly  a  better  plan  is  to  wash  the 
parts  affected  with  a  zenoleum  solution 
or  some  other  disinfectant. 

3.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  mare 
would  raise  just  as  good  a  colt  as  if  she 
were  not  stifled.  In  all  probability  the 
colt  will  be  sound.  There  is  a  chance, 
however,  that  there  might  be  an  inherited 
weakness. 

Minimum  Wages. 

What  wage  are  merchants  compelled 
to  pay  female  employees?  What  is  the 
lowest  wage  they  can  pay  under  the 
Ontario  Act  covering  the  same?  What 
is  the  highest  wage  they  can  pay  a  young 
lady  who  is  saleslady  behind  a  counter? 

A.  S. 

Ans. — As  we  understand  the  new  mini- 
mum wage  ruling,  the  minimum  wage  for 
experienced  workers  in  cities  of  more  than 
fifty  thousand  population  is  $11.50  per 
week;  inexperienced  adults  start  at  $9.50, 
and  after  six  months  get  $10.50;  young 
girls  start  at  $8,  after  six  months  $9, 
and  after  twelve  months  $10.  In  cities 
and  towns  of  over  five  thousand  popula- 
tion and  under  fifty  thousand,  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  approximately  50  cents  a 
week  lower.  In  places  with  less  than 
five  thousand  population,  experienced 
adults  receive  $10  to  start,  and  inex- 
perienced $8,  after  six  months  $9,  and 
after  the  second  six  months  $10;  young 
girls  start  at  $6,  after  the  second  six 
months  $7.50,  after  the  third  six  months 
and  after  that  period  $10.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  is  the  minimum 
wage,  and  an  employer,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  is  privileged  to  pay  as  much  above 
that  as  he  considers  the  employee  is 
worth  to  him. 


CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guaran- 
tee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 


-SPECIAL- 

Shropshire  Ewes  to  lamb  in  March 
or  later.  Bred  to  an  Imported 
Buttar  Ram.  These  are  choice 
young  Ewes  of  the  best  Shrop- 
shire type  and  breeding.  Will 
be  priced  to  sell  as  we  need 
room  for  the  coming  lambs. 
Complete  satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS 

Queenston,         -  Ontario 


KENT  OR  ROMNEY 
MARSH  SHEEP 

The  hardiest  and  best  grazing  mutton  and  wool 
sheep  in  Great  Britain.  Successfully  acciimated 
wherever  they  are  required. 

Descriptive  pamphlets,  list  of  breeders  and  all 
information  from 

i                 W.  A.  Ball 
12  Hanover  Square  London,  W.  1 

ROSEDALE  STOCK  FARM 

If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  Durocs,  both  in 
regard  type,  and  quality,  I  can  supply  you  at  re- 
duced prices  to  meet  present  market  values.  My 
herd  is  now  a  selected  lot  of  real  bacon  typed  in- 
dividuals. The  present  markets  and  packers  demand 
bacon  hogs  and  I  have  been  breeding  my  Durocs 
along  these  lines  for  five  years,  and  now  I  can 
supply  you  with  the  right  type  that  will  bring  the 
highest  prices.  If  in  need  of  young  stock,  or  bred 
sows,  it  will  pay  you  to  visit  my  herd,  or  if  unable, 
to  get  my  prices  and  description,  I  sell  and  ship 
my  Durocs  on  approval,  and  they  always  satisfy. 
Correspondence  a  pleasure. 

WALTER  R.  CAMPBFLL.         Lobo.  Ontario 

Chester  White  and 
Poland  -  China  Swine 

Choice  young  stock  at  moderate  prices.  Leading 
winners  at  the  best  shows. 

GEO.  G.  GOULD,  Essex,  Ontario 

Prxric  QQtVi  of  Hood  Farm  94S02 — World's 
T  Ugli>  Will  Champion  Sire,  all  breeds,  sire 
of  34  daughters  each  making  over  (i00  lbs.  fat,  750 
lbs.  butter;  World's  Champion  Jersey  Sire,  sire 
of  93  R.O.M.  cows;  Champion  A.  J.  C.  C.  Gold 
Medal  Sire,  ten  daughters  average  14,902  lbs. 
milk,  849  lbs.  fat;  sire  of  Sophie's  Cretesia  Cham- 
pion of  Province  of  Quebec;  sire  of  22  producing 
sons,  four  of  which  have  sired  State  Class  Cham- 
pions. Sons  and  grandsons  of  this  World's  Cham- 
pion sire  for  sale.  If  interested,  please  write 
whether  you  wish  bull  calf  or  a  bull  ready  for  ser- 
vice. Description,  price  and  four-generation  pedi- 
gree on  request. 

Hood  Farm,  Inc.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
P-_  — Jersey    Bull  —  Brampton  Bright 

1  ur  0«UC  sultan  (9445)  (four  years  old).  Sired 
by  Sultannie  Raleigh,  a  grand  champion  at  To- 
ronto and  New  Westminster,  and  a  champion  at 
London.  Son  of  Eminent's  Raleigh  (sire  of  50 
tested  daughters)  and  Eminent's  Lady  Sultanne, 
both  sired  by  Eminent,  the  $10,000  sire  of  85 
tested  daughters,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Imp. 
Golden  Fern's  Lad.  B.  B.  Sultan's  dam:  Bramp- 
ton Bright  Patricia  is  a  daughter  of  \  iolae  Bright 
Prince,  sire  of  over  30  R.O.P.  cows. 
Hazelburn  Farm,  R.  R.  2,  Aurora,  Ontario 

English  Large  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
or  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female. 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Lynnore  Stock  Farm,  Brantford. 

F.  W.  Cockshutt 


Stanley  Farm  has  for  sale  a  few  pure-bred 

Tamworth  Sows 

about  8  months  old  at  $35  each.  Also 
14  month 

Angus  Bull. 

J.E.SMALLMAN,Box539,  London, Ont 


I  Am  Offering  A  Splendid  Lot  Of 

SEPTEMBER 
and  OCTOBER 

Both  sex.  of  the  same  breeding  as  the  Toronto 
and  London  Champion  sow.    Write  yonr  wants. 

ARTHUR  WELSTEAD,  St.  Catharines 


PIGS 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


For  Investment 
— Safety  First 

The  first  point  in  making  an  investment  is  safety. 
Interest  rates  won't  matter  if  the  principal  is  lost. 

Today  no  investor  need  risk  losing  either  principal 
or  interest.  Money  can  be  put  into  bonds — 
Dominion,  Provincial  or  Municipal — in  which  the 
principal  is  absolutely  secured  and  the  interest  rate 
is  highT 

For  over  thirty  years  we  have  been  advising  and 
guiding  clients  in  their  investments  in  Canada.  You 
can  have  the  benefit  of  our  experience  by  reading 
the  Investment  Guide,  which  is  sent  free  on  request. 

Write  for  it  today. 

Before  you  invest,  consult  us. 

Oct  <rat  this  COUPON  and  send  to  o«  for  free  copy  of  "Tie  Investment  Guide" 


arvis  &  Co. 


«Jar-v-i»  Building 
lOS  Bay  Street, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


LIMITED 


ISWBII5XCD 
1S91 


35  Copthall  Avenue, 
Lon.donjlC2.  -Eng 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


INVESTMENT  BANKERS 


NAME. 


P.O.. 


STREET  or  RJt- 
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se  Paper  Serviettes 


For  Informal 

Occasions 


For 

Picnics 


PaperTowels 
QreSeni/arf 


J^OWADAYS  in  most  Cana- 
dian homes  you  will  find 
a  supply  of  paper  serviettes. 
Housewives  vote  them  indis- 
pensible  for  their  casual 
guests — always  at  luncheon — 
when  serving  refreshments  at 
night — or  when  off  on  a  pic- 
nic. 

They  defeat  the  high  cost  of  laun- 
dry. They  are  most  attractive  in 
appearance.  In  fact,  they  arc  just 
one  more  Eddy  improvement  in 
housekeeping  methods. 

The  E.  B.  EDDY  CO.,  Limited 
Hull,  Canada 

Makers  of  Indurated  Fibreware  Pails,  Washtubs,  etc. 
Also  of  the  famous  Eddy  Matches. 

BS1 


I 

to 

% 


How  can  you  I IRFRTY 

afford  to  he  with  HHSJI 
out  one  when  the  WASHER 
price  is  so  low  ? 


A  Canadian  Product  of  Merit 

manufactured  by  Lundy  Products  Limited  in  two  styles,  Belt-drive 
and  Electric.  Write  to-day  for  illustrated  folder  giving  full  par- 
ticulars, and  nami.  of  your  nearest  Dealer  to 

„A.  R.  LUNDY  257  ^0Reo^oWest 


Our  School  Department. 


A  Study  of  Milk. 

By  Geo.  W.  Hofferd,  London 
Normal  School. 
A.    The  Care  of  Milk. 

A  systematic  effort  is  being  made  in 
nearly  all  our  towns  and  country  districts 
to  conserve  life.  A  little  lesson  with 
pupils  on  the  care  of  milk  is  the  teacher's 
opportunity  to  aid  in  this  movement  for 
the  conservation  of  life.  Prof.  Roseneau 
has  pointed  out  that  "impure  milk  is 
responsible  for  more  sickness  and  death 
than  all  other  foods  combined" — includ- 
ing water.  Dr.' Chas.  J.  Hastings  says: 
"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  for  every 
case  of  sickness  or  death  caused  by 
impure  water,  there  are  from  ten  to  fifteen 
caused  by  impure  water." 


Three 


Lesson   Plan   (for   Two  or 
Lesson  Periods). 

I.  Preparation. 

1.  What  happens  to  milk  at  your 
home  after  it  stands  for  a  while? 

2.  How  long  can  you  keep  it  at  your 
home  before  it  turns  sour? 

3.  Where  do  you  keep  it? 
Why? 

4.  Why  is  it  worth  while 
to  have  milk  that  will  not  soon 
turn  sour? 

5.  What  are  you  (pupils) 
anxiousto  find  out  aboutmilk? 
Then  what  shall  be'  the 
problem  for  this  lesson? 

Problem: — To  find  means 
of  preventing  fresh  milk  from 
turning  sour.  Write  the 
problem  on  the  board. 

II.  Presentation: 
Tell    pupils    that  healthy 

milk  cows  produce  pure  milk, 
yet  much  of  the  milk  we  use 
for  food  is  not  as  pure  as  it 
should  be.  This  is  because 
dust  and  dirt  infested  with 
bacteria  frequently  get  into  the 
milk.  Help  pupils  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  disease- 
producing  bacteria.  Correlate 
with  hygiene. 

1.  How  do  careless  people  give  bacteria 
so  many  chances  to  get  into  pure  milk? 
By  questioning  and  telling,  the  answer 
can  easily  be  impressed,  such  as  follows: 
The  stables  are  not  kept  clean 
The  cows  are  not  kept  clean.  Milk 
always  becomes  dirty  with  bacteria  if 
cows  are  dirty.  Both  hair  and  bits  of 
manure  fall  into  the  milk  pail. 

Cow  stables  are  often  too  dark.  Plenty 
of  light  kills  bacteria. 

Feeding  in  the  stable  should  be  done 
after  milking  and  not  before.  Then  not 
so  much  dust  will  be  in  the  air  to  get  into 
the  milk. 

The  milker  should  not  be  sick.  He 
must  always  wash  his  hands  before  milking 
and  wear  clean  clothes. 

The  milk  pails  should  have  partly- 
covered  tops  so  they  may  catch  less  dirt. 
(See  Manual,  p.  119.) 

All  milk  utensils  should  be  washed 
well  and  then  scalded  with  boiling  water 
to  sterilize  them.    This  kills  the  bacteria. 


Test  the  samples  for  sourness  and  with 
blue  litmus  paper.  In  which  case  doe* 
the  paper  turn  red  quickly? 

Experiment. — Manual,  p.  120,  Exercise 
4.    This  is  an  interesting  little  experi- 
ment, and  can  be  carried  out  at  the  same 
time  as  the  foregoing  one. 
III.    Scat  Work. 

Impressions  should  be  followed  uy.i 
expression.  Have  pupils  record  in  their 
nature  study  agriculture  notebooks  the 
essentials  in  the  care  of  milk.  To  help> 
pupils  in  organizing  their  subject-matter 
have  them  use  the  main  problem  as  the 
heading,  and  under  this  the  topics  for 
each  paragraph  as  the  answer  to  the 
problem. 

How  to  prevent  fresh  milk  from 
turning  sour. 

1.  How  the  stable  should  be  kept. 

2.  How  the  cows  should  be  kept. 

3.  How  the  milker  should  keep  himsetf 

4.  How  the  milk  should  be  kept. 

5.  How  disease  bacteria  grow. 

6.  Why  city  dairies  pasteurize  mil 


Which  of  These  Milk  Pails  Do 
You  Prefer? 

2.  What  should  be  done  with  milk 
as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  udder? 

It  should  be  removed  to  a  clean  place 
and  there  thoroughly  cooled  and  aired. 
Have  pupils  tell  you  and  other  members 
f  the  class  how  this  is  done  at  their  homes 
in  winter  and  in  summer. 

Experiment — to  test  the  relation  of 
temperature  to  souring. 

Get  two  bottles  of  fresh  milk.  Set 
one  in  the  warm  class-room,  and  the 
other;  in  a  cool  place  where  it  will  not 
freeze.    Observe  the  difference  in  time  it 
ill  take  to  sour  the  two  bottles  of  milk. 


A  Neat  and  Convenient  Milk  House. 

Notice  the  Mechanical  Milk  Cooler  en  the  rij;ht. 

Bacteria  in  Milk 

Milk  is  said  to  be  a  splendid  medium 
or  home  for  the  development  of  bacteria 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  milk  is 
warm,  for  then  the  germ  life  found  in 
all  milk  enjoys  the  temperature  it  likes 
best,  has  all  the  food  it  requires,  and  the 
conditions  are  practically  ideal.  Thi<  is 
why  there  is  so  much  agitation  about 
clean  and  pure  milk.  When  disease 
germs  get  into  milk  they  multiply  so 
rapidly  and  become  so  dangerous  that 
the  life  of  human  beings  consuming  the 
milk  is  endangered. 

How  do  all  these  bacteria  get  into  the 
milk?  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
Even  the  so-called  pure  country  air  nun- 
contain  as  many  as  300  to  500  bacteria  per 
cubic  meter,  while  atmosphere  in  which 
human  beings  move  and  live  contains  ;i 
great  many  more.  The  air  of  stable^, 
which  is  laden  with  dust  and  dirt,  contains 
thousands  of  bacteria,  and  these  find 
their  way  easily  into  the  milk  pail  when 
the  milking  is  being  done.  A  single 
gram  of  dirt  falling  from  a  cow's  body 
into  the  pail  may  carry  with  it  as  many 
as  80,000,000,  and  a  single  gram  of  the 
slimy  substance  that  accumulates  in  the 
creases  of  the  milk  pail  may  contain  as 
many  as  50,000,000  micro-organisms  per 
gram. 

There  are  both  good  and  bad  bacterid 
in  milk.  The  souring  of  milk  indicates 
the  presence  of  germs  which  produce 
lactic  acid.  They  are  not  so  dangerous 
in  themselves;  in  fact,  they  often  keep 
injurious  bacteria  in  check.  However, 
the  rapid  souring  of  milk  indicates  the 
presence  of  too  many  germs  and  possibly 
some  which  are  very  undesirable,  it  is 
these  lactic  acid  bacteria  which  sour  the 
cream  before  churning,  so  it  is  seen  that 
they  are  useful  as  well  as  detrimental. 

Among  the  bad  bacteria  are  those 
which  cause  milk  faults,  such  as  blue 
milk,  red  milk,  bitter  milk,  and  ropy  milk. 
These  are  very  undesirable,  and  when 
any  of  these  milk  faults  are  noticed  steps 
should  be  taken  at  once  to  cleanse  and 
sterilize  all  the  utensils  and  thus  eradicate 
these  dangerous  bacteria. 
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The  Agricultural  Season 
of  1921. 

By  Ernest  H.  Godfrey,  F.  S.  S., 
Ottawa. 

It  is  now  possible  to  form  a  fair  idea 
of  the  results  of  the  past  agricultural 
•eason  in  Canada  in  respect  of  the  areas, 
yields,  quaMty  and  values  of  the  principal 
held  crops. 

The  summer  was  remarkable  lor  one 
of  the  longest  periods  of  continuous 
drought  ever  known,  and  this  drought  was 
not  peculiar  to  Canada,  but  extended 
pretty  generally  throughout  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  Yet  the  wheat  crop  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  good,  and  in  England 
and  France  the  average  yield  per  acre 
of  this  crop  turned  out  to  be  the  highest 
on  record.  In  Canada  the  effects  oi  the 
drought  might  have  proved  disastrous, 
but  for  the  fact  that  in  Saskatchewan, 
where  more  than  half  of  the  Canadian 
wheat  crop  is  produced,  timely  rains  in 
June  over  the  greater  part  of  the  province 
provided  abundant  moisture  when  most 
needed.  The  yield  in  this  province  would 
have  b«en  better  in  quality  and  larger  in 
size,  but  for  the  fact  that  an  unusually 
wet  September  caught  the  grain  in  the 
••took and  lowered  both  quality  and  yield. 

According  to  the  final  estimates  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  total 
yield  of  wheat  in  Canada  is  300,858,100 
bushels  from  23,261,224  acres,  as 
compared  with  263,189,300  bushels  from 
18,232,374  acres  in  1921.  As  explained 
by  the  Bureau,  not  all  the  difference  here 
•hown  between  the  two  years  is  due  to 
actual  increase;  part  of  it  is  through  the 
use  of  Census  data  in  correction  of  pre- 
vious estimates;  but  it  is  considered  that 
the  increase  of  the  acreage  under  wheat 
as  between  1920  and  1921  is  over  3 
million  aores,  and  represents  the 
restoration  to  wheat  of  areas  reduced  in 
the  previous  year  as  a  consequence  of  the 
late  seeding  season.  The  excess  of  this 
vear's  crop  of  wheat  over  that  of  last 
year  is  borne  out  by  the  statistics  of 
grain  movement  in  the  West,  for  during 
the  four  months  of  the  current  crop  year 
■ended  December  31,  the  inspections  of 
wheat  amounted  to  over  159  million 
bushels  as  compared  with  124  million 
bushels  in  1920,  and  the  volume  of  grain 
moved  this  year  is  larger  than  in  any 
year  since  the  great  harvest  of  1915. 
The  oat  crop  of  1921  is  also  an  abundant 
one,  the  yield  for  Canada  being  placed  at 
about  426  million  bushels  as  compared 
with  la  t  year's  bumper  crop  of  nearly 
531  million  bushels.  The  total  yield  of 
hay  and  clover  is  only  about  11,366,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  the  average  total 
of  14K  million  tons.  This  year  has  seen 
a  great  decrease  in  the  area  devoted  to 
flax,  caused  undoubtedly  by  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  flaxseed.  The  area  sown, 
viz.,  533,147  area,  is  less  than  half 
of  last  year's  area.  The  total  yield  as 
finally  estimated,  is  4,111,800  bushels, 
as  compared  with  nearly  8  million  bushels 
last  year.  The  total  value  of  ihe  field 
crops  in  Canada  this  year  is  estimated 
at  $931,863,  670  as  against  $1,455,244,050 
in  1920  and  $1,537,170,100  in  1919.  The 
last  named  figure  represented  the  high- 
water  mark  in  agricultural  price  records. 
The  wheat  was  then  controlled  and 
marketed  by  the  Government  Wheat 
Board,  and  the  average  price  per  bushel 
received  by  farmers  was  as  high  as  $2.37 
per  bushel.  In  view  of  the  changing 
conditions,  this  high  rate  could  not  be 
maintained;  last  year  the  average  fell 
to  $1.62  and  this  year  the  average  is 
51  cents,  a  rate  only  0  cents  more  than 
the  pre-war  average. 

The  annual  official  agricultural  statistics 
show  a  satisfactory  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  farm  live  stock,  as  compared 
with  last  year.  Horses,  cattle  and  swine 
have  increased  in  numbers,  only  sheep 
showing  a  decline  for  the  first  time  since 
1917,  but  amounting  to  not  more  than 
44,923.  The  numbers  are:  Horses  3,813,- 
921,  as  compared  with  3,400,352;  cattle, 
10,206,205,  as  against  9,572,196;  sheep, 
3,675,860,  as  against  3,720,783  and  swine, 
3,904,895,  as  against  3,516,678.  Milch 
cows,  included  amongst  cattle,  number 
3,736,832,  as  compared  with  3,504,692 
There  is  a  gratifying  increase  in  all  de- 
scriptions of  farm  poultry,  due  doubtless 
to  the  more  favorable  spring  and  the 
warm,  dry  summer.  Hens  show  an 
increase  from  25,942,105  to  34,340,474; 
turkeys  from  791,766  to  1,199,494;  geese 
from  754,455  to  880,014;  and  ducks  from 
617,638  to  762,135.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  total  production  of  farm  eggs  in 
Canada  this  year  amounts  to  16,971,000 
dozen,  as  compared  with  121,604,001 
dozen  in  1920. 


Barn  Plan  Service  for  You 


EVERY  farmer  is  looking 
forward  to  the  time 
when  that  long-felt  need 
will  be  filled — a  well  planned 
barn.  Building  prices  are  now 
normal,  and  the  need  of  new 
and  better  planned  buildings 
is  greater  than  ever.  Un- 
necessary steps  that  you  were 
compelled  to  take  in  your  old- 
fashioned  barn  have  taught 
you  many  things  that  you  will 
want  carried  out  in  your  new 
building. 

Let  Us  Help  You 

The  Louden  Company  offer 
you  the  service  of  an  Archi- 
tectural Department  that  has 
the  experience  of  fifty  years 
of  barn  building.  Your  own 
experience  has  taught  you  a 
great  deal.  The  suggestions 
of  thousands  of  farmers  have 
been  put  into  practice  by  the 
architects  of  the  Loudon  Com- 
pany. 

If  you  intend  to  remodel, 
send  us  a  rough  sketch  of  your 
old  barn,  showing  location  of 
windows,  doors,  beams,  posts, 
etc.,  and  state  the  number  of 
stock  to  be  housed.  In  pre- 
paring blue  prints  of  floor 
plans  that  will  carry  out  any 
ideas  of  your  own,  our  ex- 


The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

of  Canada,  Limited 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Branches  at  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  St.  John,  N.B., 
and  128  St.  Andrew  Street,  Quebec,  P.Q. 


perience  i  also  at  your  serv- 
ice. 

We  will  supply  floor  plan 
suggestions  free. 

More  Profit — Less  Labor 

In  a  Louden-planned  and 
Louden-equipped  barn,  cows 
produce,  on  a  conservative 
estimate,  two  quarts  more 
milk  per  cow  per  day.  Health- 
ful, contented  cows  in  clean, 
sanitary  quarters  always  pro- 
duce more  milk  and  actually 
consume  less  food. 

Louden's  equipment, 
stalled  in  your 
barn  will  give 
service  thatwill 
stand  the  test 
of  years.  Ouril- 
lustrated  cata- 
logue, sent  free 
with  the  Barn 
Plan  Book,  ful- 
ly describes 
Louden  equip- 
ment. 


For  over  fifty  years  "Ser- 
vice" has  built  up  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Louden  Company. 

"Experience"  and  "Service" 
— you  can  benefit  from  both 
if  you  will  fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  to  us  to-day. 

"Canada's  best  barns  are 
Louden  equipped." 

Barn  Plan  Book 

In  this  is  shown  seventy- 
four  of  the  most  modern  barns 
erected  on  this  continent. 
Every  one  is  different,  and 
there's  a  floor  plan  of  every 
barn.  From  such  a  variety 
you  can  readily  obtain  very 
many  ideas  that  will  help  you 
in  planning  your  new  barn. 


Free,  send 

the  coupon 
for  it  todatf. 


Louden  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
610  Crimea  St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 
Please  send  me,  postpaid,  the  book(s) 
checked  below: 

Louden  Barn  Plan. 
(    )  Louden  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Name. 


Office. 


Province. 


Saves  Money  for  Every  Horse  Owner 

Heavy  spring  work  takes  all  the  "pep"  out  of  undipped 
horses.  They  fall  easy  prey  to  every  sort  of  ailment — stiffness,  colds, 
pneumonia,  etc. — and  are  often  out  of  commission  in 
the  busy  spring  season. 

Clip  the  heavy  coats  from  your  horses  the  first  warm 
days.  They  work  better— rest  better  —  feel  better. 
They  keep  steady  on  the  job  when  you  need  them  most. 
Saves  you  veterinary  bills  for  sick  horses,  besides. 

Clip  with  the  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine.  Ball 
bearing— strongly  built — lasts  long.  Over  15  years  of 
satisfactory  service  to  Canadian  horse  owners.  Clips 
cows  also  for  clean  milk  production.  Only  $14, 
eastern  Canada;  $14.50,  western  Canada.  At  your 
dealer's,  or  send  us  $2— pay  rest  on  arrival. 

Made  in  Canada  by 

FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Dept.  A  1  6  i  349  Carlaw  Ave.,  Toronto 


SUBSCRIBERS. — SEND  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  J-  ND 
HOME  MAGAZINE,  and  we  will  extend  your  own  subscription  ONE  YEAR  FREE  OF  CHARG  E 
THE  NEW,  REDUCED  RATES  ARE 
One  Year,  $1.50  Two  Years,  $2.50  Three  Years,  $3.00. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LTD.  London,  Ontario. 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN  SILO 

Yon  can  save  much  time,  labor  and  money 
by  mixing  your  own  concrete  when  building 
barn-floors,  foundations,  silos,  etc.,  with  the 

BRANTFORD  CONCRETE  MIXER 

FOR  SMALL  JOBS  This  is  the  sturdy  mixer 
that  anyone  can  operate.  It  loads  on  one  side, 
and  dumps  on  the  other  directly  into  wheel- 
barrow or  forms. 
Built  for  hand  or 
power,  on  skids  or 
mounted  on  trucks 
with  or  without  en- 
gine. The  best  all 
round  small  job  miier 
on  the  market.  We 
aho  bui'd  larger  siie 
mixers  for  bigger  jobs. 
Write  for  particulars. 
GOOLDSHAPLLV  &  MUIR CO. LIMITED. 
113  Wellington  Street.       Brantford,  Ont. 


DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES 

50-52  PETER  ST.  TORONTO 
Have  young  girls  and  boys 
available  to  board-out.    Write  for  particulars. 
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You  wil!  find  dozens 
o'  uces  for  an  engine 
on  your  farm  It  will 
rave  you  hundreds  of 
doll?.rs  in  time  and  labor 
A  Brantford  coal-oil  engine  is  the  most  economical  power 
you  can  buy  Price  is  pre-war,  and  fuel  cost  is  not  a  con- 
sideration   Write  for  booklet  to-day 

Makers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Grain  Grinders,  Saw- 
frames.  Tractors,  Concrete  Mixers  and  Electric  Pumping 
Outfit* 

GOOLD.  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  CO..  LTD 

BRANTFORD.  OUT  r> 

Canary  Alt*    Portage  La  Prairie  Man    Retina.  Sash. 


Perfect 
Maple 
Evaporator 


Simple   to  operate, 
made  of  first  -  quality 
material.  Price  somod- 
eratc  that  anyone  can  buy.  Our  low  priced 
welded  steel  sap  pans  may  interest  you. 

Write  us. 

THE  STEEL  TROUGH  & 
MACHINE  CO.,  LTD. 

14S  Jarvia  St.  TWEED,  ONT. 


St 


JTIakes  the  loaf  you 
like  to  loaf  around 


THOROBREAD 

FLOUR  "AH  mat  its  name  implies" 


HUNT  BROS.  LTD. 


LONDON.  OHT.  I 


January  is  gone—  (,. 

you  are  looking  forward  to  Spring— 
the  grass,  the  trees  breaking  into  full 
leaf,  blossom  time— the  days  of  open 
car  driving.  Naturally  your  mind 
turns  to  the  FORD  TOURING  CAR. 

Place  your  order  now. 


The  Price  of  the 

Touring  Car 

has  been  reduced  to 

$535 

f.  o.  b.'  Ford,  Ont. 

Starting  and  Electric 
Lighting  $85  extra 

Prices  on  all  models"  have  been 
reduced   from  $20   to  $60 
Effective.  January  16,  1922 


Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Ford,  Ontario 
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EDITORIAL. 


Use  the  fanning  mill  relentlessly  and  don't  be  satisfied 
with  running  the  grain  through  once. 


Pasture  shortage  is  a  big  problem  during  late  July 
and  August,  but  it  can  be  solved  by  sowing  special 
green  or  pasture  crops. 


Fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  cellar  should  be  sorted 
occasionally,  and  decayed  specimens  destroyed.  Rot 
soon  spreads  to  the  sound  vegetables  or  fruit  in  bins 
and  barrels. 


An  elaborate  ice-house  is  not  an  absolute  necessity. 
Ice  can  be  stored  successfully  in  a  lean-to  or  corner  of 
an  outbuilding,  provided  it  is  insulated  with  plenty  of 
sawdust  or  shavings. 


The  Canadian  National  lines  are  a  problem  to 
administrators  and  will  continue  to  be,  but  the  con- 
census of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  would  be  served  by  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  freight  rates. 


Many  phases  of  farming  and  marketing  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  conventions  held  in  Toronto  last  week, 
and  reported  in  this  issue.  Fruit  growers,  dairymen 
and  those  active  in  connection  with  the  fairs  will  find 
useful  and  interesting  material  in  these  reports. 


The  country  needs  blue  sky  legislation  that  will 
protect  the  people  from  fraud.  Rural  parts  have 
been  over-run  with  all  kinds  of  agents  selling  all  kinds 
of  stocks  and  shares.  There  are  plenty  of  good,  reliable 
investments  and  anything  else  should  be  banned. 


The  herd  that  is  too  poorly  bred  to  produce  good 
steers  and  lacking  sufficient  dairy  blood  to  yield  any- 
thing at  the  pail  is  a  worthless  piece  of  property  in  these 
times.  True,  artimals  of  this  kind  will  convert  farm 
crops  into  manure,  but  that  is  not  the  primary  purpose 
of  producing  crops. 


The  Disarmament  Conference  has  concluded  its 
sessions  at  Washington  after  the  most  significant  and 
profitable  conference  of  all  times.  Reason  has  been 
enthroned  for  a  time,  at  least,  and  international  dif- 
ferences have  been  settled  without  the  appeal  to  force 
or  the  spilling  of  blood. 


If  the  causes  of  spontaneous  combustion,  which 
result  in  barn  fires,  could  be  determined  at  the  expense 
of  $20,000,  it  would  be  like  spending  SI  to  save  $100. 
Barn  fires  accounted  for  a  loss  of  $2,000,000  in  Ontario 
last  year,  and  the  primary  cause  of  so  many  conflagrations 
is  yet  unknown.  Farmers  and  insurance  companies 
will  join  in  the  request  for  experiments  and  investigations. 


LONDON,  ONTARIO,  FEBRUARY  16,  1922. 


Legislation  for  Protection,  Not 
Revenge. 

Reports  emanating  from  the  caucus  meeting  held 
recently  by  the  Farmer  and  Labor  members  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature  indicate  that  Attorney-General 
Raney  is  between  two  opinions  as  to  what  form  his 
"blue  sky"  legislation  should  take.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  legislation  will  be  introduced  during 
the  next  session  to  give  the  people  of  this  Province 
some  protection  against  the  great  number  of  promoters 
and  financial  adventurers  that  are  relieving  the  people 
of  much  hard-earned  money  and  giving  them  worthless 
parchment  in  return.  Such  laws  as  this  have  been 
enacted  in  several  states  of  the  Union,  and  a  great 
many  of  those  crowded  out  of  this  illegitimate  business 
through  drastic  laws  in  the  Republic  are  working  the 
Provinces  of  Canada  with  a  vengeance.  Many  organ- 
izations and  individuals  have  been  clamoring  for 
protective  legislation  in  Canada,  but  the  question 
which  is  alleged  to  be  troubling  the  Ontario  Government 
is  whether  the  legislation  should  make  it  necessary  to 
have  every  stock  floatation  submitted  to  a  Government 
tribunal  before  proceeding,  or  simply  lengthen  the  arm 
of  the  law  so  fraudulent  purveyors  of  worthless  stocks 
would  be  speedily  brought  to  justice.  The  former  plan, 
it  is  argued,  gives  Government  endorsation  to  every 
scheme  approved,  and  thus  imposes  responsibility  upon 
the  administration.  On  the  other  hand,  farmer  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  can  easily  realize  how  useless 
would  be  any  legislation  that  did  not  provide  pro- 
tection, but  simply  furnished  opportunities  for  revenge 
or  redress. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  schemers  to  put  on  a  whirl- 
wind  campaign  in  the  country  and  clean  up  a  million 
dollars  before  word  is  bruited  about  that  something  is 
wrong.  When  farmers  make  an  investment  or  speculate 
they  do  not  shout  the  news  from  the  housetops;  they 
are  more  inclined  to  be  reticent  and  suffer  their  losses 
in  silence.  Country  people  do  not  get  together  and 
discuss  matters  of  finance  and  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  stock  market;  and  when  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  investments  made  are  pure  speculations, 
or  fraud  on  the  part  of  some  skilful  stock  salesman, 
they  are  more  inclined  to  conceal  the  facts  and  suppress 
the  information.  Farmers,  too,  are  loath  to  resort  to 
litigation  in  order  to  recover  moneys  obtained  from 
them  fraudulently.  It  seems  like  sending  good  money 
after  bad. 

The  farmer  members  of  the  Legislature  should 
impress  upon  the  Attorney-General  the  necessity  of 
enacting  legislation  that  will  prevent  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, and  nip  in  the  bud  any  scheme  or  schemes  that 
have  no  chance  of  success.  Any  other  kind  of  "blue 
sky"  legislation  will  be  largely  inoperative  and  simply 
add  to  the  long  list  of  statutes  which  are  seldom  invoked. 
What  the  country  desires  now  is  legislation  that  will 
protect,  not  measures  that  provide  opportunities  for 
ditigation  and  revenge. 


Farmers  must  not  depend  entirely  upon  legislation 
to  protect  them  from  fraud  in  matters  pertaining  to 
finance  and  investments.  They  might  exercise  a 
measure  of  prudence  themselves,  but  circumstances 
and  the  superabundance  of  shady  promotions  warrant 
protective  legislation  that  will  assist  in  suppressing 
the  wave  of  speculation.  It  is  business  and  industries 
we  want  in  these  times,  not  gambling. 


Club  and  Consignment  Sales. 

These  are  times  to  test  the  metal  of  breeders  who 
consign  to  club  sales.  The  rather  draggy  market, 
shortage  of  feed  in  some  districts,  and  tight  money 
are  su^Tcient  to  cause  consignors  some  worry.  If  they 
put  their  best  stuff  in  the  ring  will  it  fetch  what  it  is 
worth,  or  will  bargain  hunters  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  bid  low?  This  is  a  question  that  many 
breeders  ask  themselves. 

Consignment  sales,  as  we  know  them  now,  are,  in  a 
sense,  of  recent  origin.  When  they  first  started  the 
standard  of  ethics  by  which  they  were  governed  was 
none  too  high  in  some  instances,  and  the  transgressors 
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soon  lost  patronage,  and  either  effected  reform  or 
disbanded.  Those  which  enjoy  public  confidence  today 
have  done  the  right  thing,  played  fair  with  the  buyers 
and  prospered.  During  the  past  eighteen  months, 
however,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  lower  rather  than 
raise  the  standard  of  quality  offered.  This  is  a  backward 
step  and  a  dangerous  practice  in  these  times.  It  were 
better  far  to  maintain  the  standard  and  reputation  oi 
these  sales  and  show  all  and  sundry  that  the  club  mem- 
bers are  going  to  offer  good  stuff  through  good  and 
bad  times  alike.  The  committees  should  select  the 
offering  carefully  and  rule  with  an  iron  hand,  for  some 
member  might,  for  immediate  gain,  include  animals  in 
his  consignment  that  were  better  sold  by  private  treaty, 
and  thus  impair  the  standi  lg  of  the  club  in  the  public 
eye.  The  club  sales  have  become  a  factor  in  the  exchange 
and  distribution  of  pure-bred  live  stock.  If  the  quality 
of  the  offerings  is  kept  high  they  will  become  of  increasing 
importance.  If  members  resort  to  trickery  and  dumping, 
the  club  which  permits  these  practices  will  vanish 
for  lack  of  support.  Keep  the  standard  high,  give 
valuefo  r  the  money,  furnish  ample  guarantees,  permit 
no  by-bidding  and  treat  buyers  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  come  back  to  the  next  sale  with  marked  cheques  in 
their  pockets. 


The  Cost  of  Barn  Fires. 

It  is  folly  to  think  that  the  two  million  dollars' 
loss  occasioned  by  barn  fires  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
last  year  begins  and  ends  with  the  farmers  whose  barns 
were  destroyed,  and  the  insurance  companies  which 
carried  the  risks.  Enormous  losses  of  this  kind  are  soon 
distributed  over  the  entire  farming  population  of  tin- 
Province,  for  as  the  risks  increase  so  does  the  insurance- 
rate  which  applies  generally.  Rates  were  established 
on  a  basis  of  fewer  fires,  but  as  the  flames  increase  so 
do  the  premiums  which  all  farmers  must  pay.  In  this 
way  serious  fire  losses  become  a  burden  to  the  entire 
population,  and  the  Provincial  Government  is  amply 
justified  in  making  adequate  appropriations  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  barn  fires  and  the  hidden  canst 
of  spontaneous  combustion,  which  has  become  alarmingly 
common. 

A  splendid  booklet  has  been  issued  from  the  Fire 
Marshal's  office,  giving  a  great  deal  of  new  information 
about  the  causes  of  barn  fires  and  the  effect  that  modern 
machinery  and  modern  methods  have  on  the  keeping 
quality  of  stored  crops.  This  bulletin  is  useful  to 
farmers  because  by  describing  the  circumstances  leading 
up  to  barn  fires  it  suggests  many  conditions  that  should 
be  avoided.  Evidence  accumulated  in  late  years  tends 
to  condemn  modern  harvesting  implements,  or  the  way 
they  are  used,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the  earliness 
and  rush  of  the  harvest  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
fire-fanging  of  stored  crops  and  the  numerous  cases  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  The  whole  matter,  however, 
requires  further  study  and  investigation. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Peel  Farmers'  Insurance 
Company  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  and 
forwarded  to  the  Premier: 

"That  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  urgently 
requested,  to  conduct  a  full  series  of  tests  or  demon- 
strations, to  determine  what  'spontaneous  combustion' 
really  is  and  how  it  may  be  obviated,  and  that  the 
Provincial  Government  be  requested  to  make  the  neces- 
sary appropriation,  to  enable  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  staff  to  conduct  the  necessary  tests  with  a  view- 
to  giving  the  farmers  of  the  Province  authentic  infor- 
mation and  proper  advice  to  check  the  enormous  waste 
by  fire  of  our  agricultural  products." 

We  heartily  endorse  this  resolution,  and  hope  that 
steps  will  be  taken  to  conduct  thorough  and  conclusive 
experiments  during  the  coming  season. 
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I.  THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE 
is  published  every  Thursday. 

It  is  impartial  and  independent  of  all  cliques  and  parties, 
handsomely  illustrated  with  original  engravings,  and  furnishes 
the  most  practical,  reliable  and  profitable  information  for 
farmers,  dairymen,  gardeners,  stockmen  and  home-makers  r 
any  publication  in  Canada. 
2  TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION— In  Canada,  $1. SO  per  year 
in  advance;  82.50  for  two  years  in  advance;  S3.00  for  three 
years  in  advance;  $2.00  per  annum  when  in  arrears.  In  Eng- 
land, Ireand.  Scotland,  Newfoundland  and  New  Zealand, 
$1.50  per  year,  in  advance.  United  States,  $2.50  per  year  in 
advance.    All  other  countries,  $5.00  per  year  in  advance. 

3.  ADVERTISING  RATES— 30  cents  per  line,  agate,  flat. 
Live-stock  advertising  rates  given  on  application. 

4.  THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  is  sent  to  subscribers  until 
an  explicit  order  is  received  for  its  discontinuance.  All  pay- 
ment of  arrearages  must  be  made  as  required  by  law. 

5.  THE  LAW  IS,  that  all  subscribers  to  newspapers  are  held 
responsible  until  all  arrearages  are  paid,  and  their  paper  ordered 
to  be  discontinued. 

6  .    REMITTANCES  should  be  made  direct  to  us,  either  by 

Money  Order,  Postal  Note,  Express  Order  or  Registered  Letter, 
which  will  be  at  our  risk.  When  made  otherwise  we  will  not 
be  responsible. 

7  THE  DATE  ON  YOUR  LABEL  shows  to  what  time  your 
subscription  is  paid. 

8.  ANONYMOUS  communications  will  receive  no  attention.  In 
every  case  the  "Full  Name  and  Post  Office  Address  Must  be 
Given." 

9.  WHEN  A  REPLY  BY  MAIL  IS  REQUIRED  to  Urgent, 
Veterinary  or  Legal  Enquiries,  $1.00  must  be  enclosed. 

10.  LETTERS  intended  for  publication  should  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

11.  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.— Subscribers  when  ordering  a 
change  of  address  should  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  P.  O. 
address. 

12.  WE  INVITE  FARMERS  to  write  us  on  any  agricultural 
topic.  We  are  always  pleased  to  receive  practical  articles. 
For  such  as  we  consider  valuable  we  will  pay  ten  cents  per  inch 
printed  matter.  Criticisms  of  Articles,  Suggestions  How  to 
Improve  "The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine." 
Descriptions  of  New  Grains,  Roots  or  Vegetables  not  generally 
known.  Particulars  of  Experiments  Tried,  or  Improved 
Methods  of  Cultivation,  are  each  and  all  welcome.  Con- 
tributions sent  us  must  not  be  furnished  other  papers  until 
after  they  have  appeared  in  our  columns.  Rejected  matter 
will  be  returned  on  receipt  of  postage. 

13.  ADDRESSES  OF  CORRESPONDENTS  ARE  CONSID- 
ERED AS  CONFIDENTIAL  and  will  not  be  forwarded. 

14.  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  in  reference  to  any  matter  con- 
nected with  this  paper  should  be  addressed  as  below,  and  not 
to  any  individual  connected  with  the  paper. 

ADDRESS— THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE,  or 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  COMPANY  (Limited), 

London,  Canada 


Official  Tests  For  Machinery 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  by  Canadian  farmers 
and  manufacturers  through  not  having  a  testing  station 
where  farm  machinery  could  be  given  a  thorough  and 
practical  test  before  being  placed  on  the  market. 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Scandinavia,  Holland  and 
Belgium,  we  are  informed,  all  have  such  stations,  Ttaly 
is  soon  to  have  one,  Sweden  already  has  two,  and  at 
Stockholm  there  is  a  testing  station  for  materials  with 
a  laboratory  said  to  possess  the  most  modern  equipment 
in  the  world.  Inventions  and  new  models  are  submitted 
to  these  stations  for  trial  and  observation  before  they  are 
manufactured  in  quantity  and  sold  bearing  the  manu- 
facturer's name.  Many  mistakes  are  thus  avoided,  and 
immense  sums  of  money  are  saved  by  the  makers  of 
implements  as  well  as  by  those  who  purchase  and  use 
them.  These  tests  safeguard  the  reputation  of  manu- 
facturers at  home  and  abroad,  and  insure  more  useful, 
durable  and  more  workable  machinery. 

The  great  variety  of  models  and  multiplicity  of 
parts  which  now  confuse  the  Canadian  farmer  are  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  absence  of  a  testing  station,  which, 
if  functioning  properly,  would  have  eliminated  a  large 
share  of  them  before  thej-  were  ever  manufactured  in 
quantity.  Agriculturists  in  Canada  have  done  the 
testing  for  the  manufacturers,  and  it  has  cost  farmers  a 
heap  of  money  and  considerable  inconvenience. 


The  Old-Time  Religion. 

By  Sandy  Fraser. 
In  spite  o'  the  fact  that  Ireland  has  been  taking  up 
the  best  part  o'  the  front  page  in  the  newspapers  for  a 
guid  mony  months-back,  I  see  that  auld  Scotland  male's 
oot  tae  come  in  for  a  wee  bit  o'  attention  once  in  a  lang 
while. 

A  while  ago  I  read  that  Scotchmen  had  decided  tae 
gang  wi'oot  their  porridge,  frae  noo  on.  I  set  that  doon 
as  a  lee,  hooever.  I'd  as  soon  believe  that  they  had 
passed  a  Prohibition  law  over  there  and  that  they  were 
pittin'  it  Into  force. 

The  next  I  heard  was  that  Scotland  wanted  Home 
Rule.    But  I  guess  there's  naething  in  that,  either,  for 


I  hae  but  little  doubt  that,  gin  the  truth  were  kenned, 
ye'd  find  that  it's  Scotchmen  that  hae  control  o'  the 
British  Parliament  and  when  they  pull  the  strings  Lloyd 
George  and  the  ithers  have  to  jump.  So,  what  mair 
Home  Rule  dae  they  want  than  that? 

Anither  queer  yarn  that  cam'  tae  hand  was  that  a 
quarter  o'  Scotland  had  been  sold.  Na  doot  this  story 
grew  oot  o'  the  fact  that  some  o'  the  wealthy  land- 
lords, that  have  been  living  on  the  labor  o'  their  tenants, 
are  being  forced  to  sell  their  lands  and  castles  in  order 
to  pay  the  taxes  o'  various  kinds  that  the  Government 
has  laid  upon  them.  And  na  mair  than  what  they 
deserve,  either,  frae  what  I  can  mak'  oot.  The  landlords 
hae  had  their  day  in  the  Auld  Country  and  it's  time  they 
made  way  for  a  class  o'  men  wha  are  willin'  tae  earn 
an  honest  living.  The  laboring-man  has  been  starved 
and  the  wealthy  loafer  has  fattened  at  his  expense  lang 
enough,  over  there.  A  change  is  bound  tae  be  for  the 
benefit  o'  them  baith. 

But  the  last  report  that  comes  tae  me  frae  over  the 
seas  is  one  that  I  can  weel  believe  and  which  does  na 
great  discredit  tae  onybody  concerned.  The  Scotch- 
man, as  a  rule,  tak's  life  vera  seriously  and  when  his 
mind  turns  tae  religion  the  rest  o'  the  warld  is  quite 
likely  tae  hear  aboot  it.  And  what  we  hae  been  hearing 
noo  is  that  a  revival  is  in  progress  in  the  Auld  Land, 
frae  Wick  tae  Aberdeen,  and  naething  but  religion  is 
either  thought  or  talked  aboot  frae  morning  till  night. 

Some  visitors  tae  that  pairt  o'  the  country  say  that 
it's  mair  wide-spread  and  powerful  than  the  Welsh 
revival  o'  1904.  The  preachers  are  maistly  fishermen 
and  even  when  they  are  oot  in  their  boats  one  o'  their 
number  will  be  readin'  the  Bible  or  preachin'  in  their 
ain  fashion.  Prayer-meetings  are  being  held,  day  and 
night,  in  the  open  air  and  ilka  one  gives  expression  tae 
their  feelings  in  whatever  way  the  "Spirit"  moves  them. 

Theatres  and  ither  places  o'  amusement  in  the  small 
toons  are  being  closed  and  dancing  and  card-playing  are 
a  thing  o'  the  past.  Even  the  wee  bairns  in  the  schools 
spend  the  noon  hour  and  the  recess  in  holding  religious 
services;  singing  and  praying  as  they  hae  seen  the  elder 
folks  do  at  hame. 

Some  o'  the  fishermen  hae  gone  sae  far  as  to  sell  their 
boats  and  give  the  money  tae  the  poor,  and  mony  o'  the 
store-keepers,  in  the  toons,  are  selling  off  their  stocks 
for  whatever  the  buyer  feels  able  to  pay. 

The  one  big  idea  seems  tae  be  that  the  end  o'  the 
warld  is  at  hand  and  that  the  less  property  a  man  has 
the  easier  it.  will  be  for  him  tae  leave  it.  Auld  white- 
headed  men  and  women  seem  tae  be  as  much  affected 
by  this  wave  o'  religion  as  ony  o'  the  younger  people 
and  it's  juist  a  case  o'  waiting  "for  the  end  of  all  things." 

Every  once  in  so  often  fits  and  fevers  like  this  seem 
tae  get  hauld  o'  humanity  in  some  part  o'  the  warld 
or  ither.  I  mind  o'  seeing  a  wee  bit  o'  it  mysel',  in 
my  young  days.  A  chap  cam'  tae  the  place,  one  time, 
and  made  oot  tae  wark  up  conseederable  o'  an  excitement 
amang  the  unmarried  ladies  and  some  o'  the  mair 
emotional  portion  o'  oor  population.  Even  some  o'  the 
men-folk  were  carried  awa'  by  this  preacher  and  fairly 
lost  their  wits  a'thegither.  One  chap  started  tae  climb 
up  the  walls  o'  the  church  in  the  idea  that  he  could  get 
tae  heaven  that  way.  He  was  a  wee  bit  wiser  than  the 
ither  fellow,  hooever,  that  went  hame  and  climbed  up  on 
the  roof  o'  his  barn  and  jumped  off  intae  space.  Instead 
o'  flying  straight  tae  glory,  as  he  expected,  he  fell  doon 
on  to  the  hard  groond  and  broke  his  leg. 

But  the  great  majority  o'  the  auld  Scotch  settlers 
and  pioneers  in  Eastern  Canada  were  ower  solid  and 
sober  tae  be  worked  up  into  ony  foolishness  o'  that 
kind.  They  took  their  religion  unco'  seriously  but  they 
mixed  up  the  necessary  amount  o'  common-sense  wi'  it. 
They  believed  in  gaein  to  church  once,  or  a  couple  o' 
times,  on  Sunday,  but  they  had  an  idea  that  six  days 
o'  honest  wark  in  the  week  was  juist  as  necessary  and  im- 
portant. One  was  a  commandment  as  much  as  the  ither. 
And  the  same  wagon  that  drew  the  grain  into  the  barn 
on  week-days  took  the  family  to  church  on  Sundays. 
Apparently  there  was  no  false  pride  mixed  up  in  their 
religion.  It  was  aboot  as  near  tae  the  genuine  article 
as  ye  could  come,  I'm  thinkin'. 

Talkin'  aboot  keepin'  the  "Sabbath;"  they  certainly 
took  care  to  dae  that.  I  mind  the  trimming  I  got,  one 
time,  for  taking  an  axe  to  split  up  a  stick  o'  kindling  for 
the  fire.  We  werena  even  supposed  tae  whistle  on 
Sunday.  It  couldna  exactly  be  called  a  "day  of  rest" 
for  us  youngsters.  We  were  generally  pretty  tired  o' 
sittin'  aroond  and  behaving  oorselves,  by  the  time  night 
came. 

It  was  the  habit  to  peel  potatoes  on  Saturday  night 
and  carry  in  all  the  wood  and  water  that  was  likely  tae 
be  needed  for,  the  next  day.  We  never  use  1  to  clean 
oot  the  coo-stables  on  Sunday,  either.  I  suppose  on  the 
principle  that  cleanliness  comes  second  to  godliness,  as 
the  auld  proverb  has  it. 

I  mind  the  time  when  the  first  organ  went  into  the 
auld  church,  although  it  was  much  against  the  will 
o'  a  few  o'  the  mair  orthodox  o'  oor  members.  They 
had  made  the  raise  o'  a  choir,  too,  and  they  sang  hymns 
oot  o'  a  special  book,  instead  o'  the  Psalms  that  we  had 
been  used  tae  hearin'.  On  my  way  hame,  that  first  day, 
I  caught  up  wi'  auld  Elder  McDougall  and  I  says  tae 
him:  "Weel,  Mr.  McDougall,'  what  will  ye  be  thinkin' 
o'  the  entertainment  we  hae  had  the  day?" 

"Oh,  I  dinna  ken,"  he  replied,  shakin'  his  heid,  "I 
suppose  it  sounds  vera  fine  but,  man,  man,  I  canna  help 
thinkin'  it's  an  awfu'  way  to  be  spendin'  the  Sawbath." 

Anither  o'  oor  elders  was  Walkin'  tae  the  Kirk  one 
Sunday  morning  when  he  met  a  young  chap  travellin' 
alang  as  though  he  was  in  something  o'  a  hurry.  "Can 
ye  tell  me,"  says  the  young  fellow,  "how  far  it  is  tae 
the  nearest  toon?"  "Man,"  says  oor  elder,  after  lookin' 


at  the  chap  for  half  a  meenute,  "it's  no'  the  day  tae  be 
speerin'  sic  things." 

One  time  one  o'  the  neibor  lassies  cam'  tae  oor  hoose 
tae  borrow  something  or  ither  and,  amang  ither  things, 
my  auld  auntie  asked  her  if  her  mither's  hens  were  laying 
weel.  "Indeed  yes,  Ma'am,"  she  replied,  "they  lay 
every  day,  no'  even  excepting  the  blessed  Sabbath." 

But  I  better  be  stoppin'  my  yarns  aboot  the  auld 
folk  and  their  strict  notions  o'  religion.  It  might  be 
well  for  the  present  generation  gin  they  had  a  little  o'  the 
same,  tae  mix  wi'  their  free-and-easy  style  o'  gettin' 
through  the  warld.  Na  doot  their  ideas  were  a  wee  bit 
extreme,  aboot  some  things,  but  sae  far  as  moral  char- 
acter went  they'd  stand  comparison  wi'  the  averag.e  run 
noo-a-days.  They  had  the  backbone,  wherever  they 
got  it. 
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BY  A.  BROOKER  KLUGH,  M.A. 

Heredity — No.  2. 

In  the  study  of  heredity  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
two  phenomena  which  are  exhibited  by  all  living  things — 
the  tendency  to  breed  true  and  the  tendency  towards 
variation.  The  popular  saying,  "like  begets  like,"  is 
undoubtedly  true  in  a  general  way,  but  it  is  not  a  precise 
statement  of  the  actual  facts,  for  the  more  intimate 
our  acquaintance  with  organisms  becomes  the  more 
plainly  do  we  detect  individual  differences,  and  we 
have  to  modify  the  statement  to  "like  tends  to  beget 
like."  The  subject  of  variation  .  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  many  biologists  of  the  foremost  rank,  in- 
cluding Darwin  and  Bateson,  and  a  voluminous  literature 
has  grown  up  concerning  it.  One  fact  which  must 
be  clearly  recognized  is  that  variation  is  universal. 
We  are  prone  to  differentiate  between  the  individuals 
of  groups  of  objects  with  which  we  are  familiar  and  not 
to  notice  the  variation  in  less  familiar  things.  Thus  the 
visitor  to  an  orchard  sees  apple  trees,  but  the  owner 
recognizes  individual  trees.  We  differentiate  with 
comparative  ease  between  individuals  of  our  own  race, 
but  have  greater  difficulty  in  doing  so  in  the  case  of 
Chinamen,  while  the  Chinaman  experiences  the  same 
difficulty  with  us. 

Variations  have  been  classified  in  many  different 
ways,  and  from  several  standpoints.  A  brief  classi- 
fication which  brings  out  the  salient  features  is: — 

A.  From  the  standpoint  of  their  appearance. 

1.  Meristic  variations — a  change  in  the  number 
and  proportion  of  parts. 

2.  Substantive  variations — a  change  in  quality, 
e.  g.,  color. 

B.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  direction  of  the  change 

in  successive  generations. 

1.  Definite  variations,  which  occur  along  one  line. 

2.  Indefinite,  which  occur  in  a  seemingly  haphazard 
manner. 

C.  From  the  standpoint  of  cause. 

1.  Those  arising  from  conditions  acting  upon  the 
organism  from  without. 

2.  Those  resulting  from  the  internal  relations  of  the 
organism'. 

D.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of  change 
from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

1.  Fluctuating  variations,  which  are  connected 
with  one  another  by  intergrades,  and  which  vary  about 
a  mean. 

2.  Mutations,  variations  which  arise  suddenly  and 
are  not  connected  by  intergrades.  Called  also  dis* 
continuous  variations  and  "sports." 

The  tendency  to  breed  true  and  the  tendency  to 
vary  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  antagonistic  phenomena, 
and  this  has  led  many  to  regard  variation  as  a  breaking 
down  of  heredity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency 
towards  variation  is  a  hereditary  characteristic,  and  an 
organism  may  breed  true  with  regard  to  this  charac- 
teristic as  well  as  in  regard  to  any  other.  Until  recent 
times  the  reason  why  organisms  resembled  their  parents, 
or  why  they  exhibited  divergent  characteristics,  was  not 
understood,  but  at  the  present  time,  although  we 
cannot  say  that  we  know  all  there  is  to  be  known  about 
this  matter,  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  light  on  the 
subject.  The  reason  for  certain  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences between  parents  and  offspring  will  become 
apparent  when  we  have  considered  some  of  the  laws 
which  now  form  the  backbone  of  modern  genetics. 

Before  taking  up  these  laws,  and  the  experimental 
evidence  upon  which  they  are  founded,  it  is  necessary 
to  discuss  a  couple  of  questions  which  are  of  great 
practical  importance  and  which  have  been  hotly  debated. 

The  first  of  these  questions  is  the  relative  importance 
of  heredity  and  environment  in  their  influence  upon 
the  organism,  or  as  it  is  oken  termed  the  relative  value 
of  "nature  and  nurture."  It  has  been  claimed  by  some 
that  the  environment  is  as  important,  or  even  more 
important,  in  determining  the  character  of  an  organism 
than  heredity.  This  view  is  held  largely  by  social 
workers  who  like  to  believe  that  improved  conditions 
of  living  will  offset  inherited  mental  and  moral  defects. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  environment  does  exert 
a  tremendous  influence  upon  organisms,  both  a^  to 
physical  and  psychic  characteristics,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  without  a  suitable  environment  the  hereditary 
characteristics  cannot  be  made  manifest,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  heredity  plays  the  major  role  in  determin- 
ing the  characteristics  of  any  organism.  Environment 
is  important,  but  heredity  more  so,  and  for  the  fullest 
development  of  the  best  qualities,  physical,  mental  or 
moral,  it  is  necessary  that  an  organism  of  the  best, 
"nature"  be  selected  and  brought  under  the  best  con-i 
ditions  of  "nurture." 

(To  hz  continued.) 
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Making  Preparations  for  the  Seed  Time. 


IT  is  not  a  bit  too  early  to  begin  figuring  on  the  seed 
supply  for  spring  operations  and  cleaning  up  any 
stocks  that  may  be  on  hand  from  last  year.  Who 
is  there  engaged  in  farming,  in  these  times,  who  can 
afford  to  ignore  any  factor  that  will  enlarge  his  income, 
or  by  increasing  the  yield  "per  acre  effect  a  saving  in  the 
cost  of  production?  Here  is  one  place  where  the  farmer 
has  some  control  of  the  situation,  and  if  he  neglects  to 
plant  clean,  viable  seed  he  will  reap  a  crop  of  weeds 
and  disappointment.  The  man  who  puts  off  cleaning 
his  coarse  grains  until  the  day  before  seeding  starts 
will  sow  a  lot  of  light,  shrivelled,  chaffy  grain  that  will 
yield  sparingly;  and  he  who  buys  his  grass  seed  in  haste 
is  likely  to  obtain  unsuitable  or  foreign-grown  stock 
that  may  leave  his  fields  bare  and  fruitless.  Now  is 
the  time  to  make  the  fanning  mill  hum  so  as  to  get  the 
very  best  seed  out  of  the  grain  bins,  and  it  is  not  too 
early  to  look  about  for  grass  seeds  that  are  clean, 
acclimatized  and  viable. 

Coarse  Grains. 
Drought  and  inclement  weather  in  1921  combined 
to  lower  the  value  of  the  grain  crop  for  seed  purposes 
in  large  portions  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  In  some 
districts  the  grain  crop  was  destroyed  entirely,  and  the 
feed  supply  will  necessarily  be  brought  in  from  outside 
sources.  Hundreds  of  farmers  have  a  very  light, 
chaffy  quality  of  grain  and  they  are  between  two  opinions, 
that  is,  whether  to  use  the  best  of  it  for  seed  or  obtain  a 
new  supply.  There  are  only  two  things  to  do  in  a 
case  like  this;  the  first  is  to  dispel  the  idea  of  using  light, 
chaffy  grain  forseed,  and  the  other  isto  procure  in  some 
manner  a  supply  that  will  ensure  a  decent  crop  in  1922. 
Sowing  poor  seed  is  only  courting  disaster  and  per- 
petuating the  reverses  of  1921.  All  grain  should  be 
cleaned  and  re-cleaned.  The  fanning  mill  should  be 
used  relentlessly.  Then,  if  a  decent  sample  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  grain  bins,  the  only  altcnative  is  to 
purchase  good  seed.  This  suggests  several  questions 
regarding  supply.  One  is,  will  Western  grain  prove 
satisfactory?  Western  grain  has  been  used  for  seed 
in  the  East  anfd  proven  suitable.  Standard  varieties, 
clean  from  noxious  weeds,  will  be  satisfactory  for  seed 
purpo  es.  Prince  Edward  Island  is  also  a  source  of 
good  seed  oats,  and  Island  oats  will  prove  suitable  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  There  are  sections  of  Ontario, 
too,  where  a  surplus  of  seed  grai  i  was  produced  last 
si-ason.  There  should  be  no  shortage;  it  is  a  matter  of 
distribution. 

Some  farmers  are  inquiring  if  oats  grown  in  1920 
will  be  safe  to  sow  this  spring.  Old  oats  that  are  still 
bright  in  color  and  show  no  signs  of  mustiness  will  be 
quite  satisfactory.  It  would  be  worth  while,  however, 
performing  a  simple  test  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of 
germination  and  vigor  of  the  young  plants. 

Grass  Seeds. 
The  market  price  of  grass  seeds  would  justify  farmers 
in  seeding  very  generously  this  spring.  Prices  are 
comparatively  low,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  to 
get  the  fields  built  up  with  clovers  and  laid  down  to  a 
good  stand  of  grass.  The  source  of  clover  seed  is  an 
important  factor.  We  had  a  good  demonstration  of 
the  importance  of  securing  native  seed  when  farmers 
started  in  to  grow  alfalfa.  Southern-grown  seed  gave  a 
delicate  plant  which  did  not  prove  hardy  in  our  climate. 
The  crop  winter  killed,  and  we  got  the  impression  that 
alfalfa  could  not  be  grown  in  these  latitudes.  This 
fallacy  was  exploded  when  native  seed  was  sown. 
While  this  principle  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to 
all  grass  seeds,  it  applies  to  a  degree,  and  to  such  a 
degree  that  this  factor  should  not  be  overlooked. 
.Ascertain  from  your  seedsman  the  exact  source  of  the 
seed  you  are  buying.  It  is  not  a  bad  practice  to  buy 
locally  if  you  know  the  fields  to  be  clean  on  which  the 
seed  was  produced.  If  planting  seed  of  your  own 
growing,  clean  it  thoroughly  and  screen  it  sufficiently  to 
get  a  good  sample.  Don.'t  prejudice  the  chances  of 
getting  a  good  hay  crop  in  1923  by  sowing  poor  seed 
this  spring.  If  cleaning  seed  of  your  own  production, 
see  comment  under  fanning  mill  in  another  part  of  this 
article. 

The  Fanning  Mill. 
Good  seed  is  essential  for  a  good  crop,  but  all  too 
often  the  task  of  selecting  the  seed  grain  is  hurriedly 
done,  and  when  the  seed  is  declared  ready  for  sowing  it 
is  little  better  than  the  grain  as  it  came  from  the  thresher, 
less  the  chaff  and  a  few  of  the  lighter  kernels.  The 
fanning    mill    is  an 
important  piece  of  ma- 
chinery about  the  farm", 
if  it  is  used  properly.  It 
can  make  the  difference 
between  a  good  crop  and 
a  medium  one,  all  other 
things  being  equal.  It 
has  been  definitely  proven 
that  plump,  uniform  sized 
kernels  will  yield  several 
bushels    per    acre  more 
than   will    be  obtained 
from  ungraded  seed.  At 
the  present  price  of,  say, 
oats,   the   difference  in 
yield  between  a  crop  from 
graded  and  ungraded  seed 
will  amount  to  quite  a 
few  dollars,  which  is  prac- 


tically found  money,  as  the  time  required  to  properly 
clean  and  grade  the  seed  only  amounts  to  a  few  cents; 
the  cost  of  preparing  the  soil,  sowing,  etc.,  is  the  same. 
With  each  fanning  mill  there  is  a  set  of  screens  or  sieves, 
with  full  directions  for  using,  but  too  many  seem  to 
look  upon  these  sieves  as  something  to  screen  out  the 
weed  seeds,  and  to  give  the  fan  of  the  mill  a  better 
opportunity  to  blow  out  the  dust.  That  may 
•be  all  right  when  preparing  grain  for  market,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  seed  it  is  a  different  matter.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  small,  under-developed  kernel 
cannot  supply  the  germ  with  the  same 'vitality  as  a 
plump,  fully-developed  kernel;  consequently,  in  a 
poor  season  the  difference  in  stand  is  very  pronounced, 
and  results  are  noticeable  even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  If  you  do  not  believe  it  makes  any  dif- 
ference, carefully  select  sufficient  oats  for  at  least  two 
acres.  This  can  be  done  by  using  the  proper  screens 
and  putting  the  grain  through  the  mill  two  or  three 
times.  Compare  the  results  with  the  crop  from  your 
usual  method  of  preparing  seed. 

With  the  new  style  fanning  mills  the  grain  is  required 
to  pass  over  several  screens  or  sieves  on  its  way  from 
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the  hopper  to  the  bagger.  Not  only  are  the  chaff  and 
dirt  blown  out,  and  the  weed  seeds  screened  out,  but 
the  small  kernels  are  run  into  certain  receptacles,  with 
the  result  that  the  kernels  which  come  over  the  final 
screens  are  uniform  in  size  and  of  a  plump,  meaty 
nature,  the  kind  that  gives  strong  germination.  It  is 
even  possible  with  some  of  these  mills  to  separate  one 
kind  of  grain  from  another.  If  the  screens  are  worn 
out  or  do  not  give  the  results  you  expect,  new  sieves 
may  be  ordered.  The  2-by-10  and  2-by-ll  mesh  screens 
with  the  2-by-5-mesh  in  the  upper  shoe  are  quite  satis- 
factory for  oats.  The  2-by-9and  2-by-10  are  used  for 
wheat  and  barley.  If  taking  such  impurities  as  wild 
buckwheat  out,  8-by-8  and  9-by-9  square  mesh  sieves 
are  required. 

The  grain  must  be  run  through  the  mill  slowly. 
If  the  screens  are  crowded,  or  if  the  shake  is  not  properly 
adjusted  it  is  impossible  for  all  the  small  kernels  to  be 
screened  out.  Then,  too,  on  crowded  screens  many 
weed  seeds  will  not  be  separated  out.  It  will  pay  to 
take  a  little  time  in  preparing  the  seed  grain,  and  further- 
more, the  seed  should  be  prepared  early  in  the  season 


A  Splendid  Crop  of  Spring  Wheat  Grown  from  Good  Seed  in  a  Bad  Season. 


while  there  is  plenty  in  the  bins  to  choose  from.  When 
you  think  you  have  a  good  sample,  run  the  grain  through 
the  mill  once  more  just  for  luck. 

To  clean  red  clover,  use  one-fifteenth-inch  perforated 
sieve  in  the  upper  part  -and  4  by  24  or  4  by  26-mesh 
screens  in  the  lower.  This  will  remove  shrunken  seeds 
and  considerable  rib  grass,  lamb's  quarter,  and  pale 
plantain.  In  some  instances  growers  have  secured 
screens  of  the  mesh  mentioned,  tacked  them  on  to 
small  frames  and  cleaned  the  seed  by  hand.  It  was  a 
slow  job,  but  good  work  was  done.  The  mesh  may  be 
tacked  on  the  frame  of  a  fannin  >;  mill  and  used  in  the  mill. 

Alsike  seed  is  very  small  and  one-eighteenth-inch 
perforated  zinc  sieve,  and  a  20-by-20,  or  22-by-22, 
woven  wire  mesh  should  be  used  to  clean  out  black 
medick.  To  remove  other  impurities,  try  a  26-by-26- 
mesh.  Very  little  timothy  of  good  quality  should 
pass  through  a  30-by-30  woven  wire  mesh.  Screens 
18-by-30  and  20-by-20  are  also  used  to  clean  out  different 
weed  seeds.  Woven  wire  mesh,  14-by-14  and  18-by- 
18  are  used  for  screening  alfalfa. 

If  there  is  a  good  mill  within  reasonable  distance  it 
will  pay  well  to  take  the  seed  to  it  and  have  it  cleaned 
thoroughly. 

The  Rate  of  Seeding. 
The  rate  of  seeding  is  influenced  by  a  number  of 
factors,  such  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  germinating 
power  of  the  grain,  the  tendency  for  certain  varieties 
to  tiller  or  stool,  the  condition  of  the  seed-bed,  and  the 
method  of  sowing.  Most  of  these  factors  are  under 
one's  control.  Of  course,  an  unfavorable  spring  may 
give  a  poor  stand  where  there  would  otherwise  be  a 
good  one,  and  this  is  where  the  carefully-selected  k  rnels 
will  give  the  best  showing.  With  standard  varieties  of 
oats,  such  as  Banner  and  No.  72,  two  and  a  half  bushels 
per  acre  is  a  good  average  seeding.  Some  sow  three 
bushels,  and  others  only  two,  and,  by  the  way,  two 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre  on  some  farms  will  give  as  good 
a  stand  as  po;sibly  three  bushels  on  soil  that  is  not  in 
good  heart.  Then,  too,  a  little  less  seed  is  required 
when  drilling  it  in  than  when  sowing  broadcast.  The 
germination  of  all  seeds  sown  should  be  ascertained; 
unless  it  is  known  a  person  is  taking  a  big  chance.  A 
75  per  cent,  germination  will  only  give  three-quarters 
the  stand  that  a  100  per  cent,  germination  will  give. 
If  a  person  only  sows  as  much  of  the  former  as  is  his 
custom  with  strong-germinating  seed,  he  is  placing 
a  handicap  on  his  crop  right  at  the  start.  The  strength 
of  germination  should  also  be  known.  Some  kernels 
will  sprout  and  if  conditions  are  favorable  will  reproduce, 
but  if  conditions  are 'unfavorable  they  very  often  wither 
and  die  when  a  few  inches  high.  With  barley,  a  bushel 
and  three  pecks  is  very  fair  seeding  on  good  land,  and 
about  the  same  of  wheat.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  no  set  amount  can  be  given  that  will  apply  on  all 
conditions  of  soil  and  with  all  varieties.  There  are  many 
factors  which  work  in  to  influence  the  stand. 

When  it  comes  to  clovers  and  grasses,  many  are 
altogether  too  sparing  in  the  amount  of  seed  sown,  and 
then  wonder  why  they  don't  get  a  satisfactory  stand. 
If  the  seed  is  not  put  into  the  ground,  or  is  buried  too 
deeply,  or  is  sown  on  poorly  prepared  soil,  how  can  a 
good  catch  be  expected?  In  a  favorable  season  a 
light  seeding  may  give  results,  but  who  can  prophesy 
in  April  what  weather  conditions  will  be  in  the  succeeding 
months.  It  is  much  better  to  prepare  for  adverse 
conditions  so  far  as  seeding  is  concerned. 

Six  pounds  of  red  clover,  one-and-a-half  of  alsike 
and  four  of  timothy  is  the  rate  of  seeding  frequently 
used,  although  many  increase  the  clover  to  eight  or 
even  ten  pounds.  Here,  again,  it  depends  on  the  soil. 
On  some  farms  a  volunteer  catch  of  alsike  or  red  clover 
is  oftentimes  secured  which  is  better  than  ten  pounds 
seeding  on  another  farm.  With  alfalfa  fifteen  to  eighteen 
pounds  are  recommended.  Sweet  clover  is  gaining  in 
favor,  and  while  from  fifteeen  to  twenty  pounds  per 
acre  are  recommended  by  some,  others  claim  to  get  a 
good  catch  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds.  However,  if 
fine  stems  are  wanted,  sow  the  seed  thickly.  One 
Middlesex  County  farmer  sows  twenty-five  pounds  per 
acre,  and  claims  that  it  gives  a  superior  stand  for 
pasture  and  a  better  quality  of  hay.  Adding  five  or  six 
pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  per  acre  to  the  red  clover,  alsike 
and  timothy  seeding  gives  nice  quality  hay  or  pasture. 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  alfalfa 
is  a  choice  farm  crop,  and  where  it  does  not  take  kindly 
to  conditions  it  may  be  found  that  by  using  it  with  the 
other  clovers,  or  sowing  it  after  sweet  clover  has  been 
grown,  it  will  do  all  right.    Clover  is  not  so  expensive 

as  it  has  been  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years, 
so  for  the  land's  sake  sow 
more  of  it  than  usual  this 
spring. 

Seed  Corn. 
No  crop  depends  more 
on  the  quality  of  seed 
used  than  does  corn.  As 
the  little  blades  appear 
above  ground  and  battle 
with  cold  and  wet  weather 
they  give  a  good  in- 
dication of  the  vigor,  or 
lack  of  it,  in  the  kernels 
from  whence  they  sprang. 
It  is  like  found  money 
when,  with  the  same 
Continued  on  page  217. 
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THE  HORSE. 


The  Effect  of  Salt  on  Eye  Troubles. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  noticed  a  query  regarding  trouble  with  a  horse's 
eyes  in  a  recent  issue,  and  you  diagnosed  it  as  periodic 
ophthalmia.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  my  experience 
with  this  disease. 

Four  years  ago  I  bought  a  mare  six  years  old,  and 
about  three  months  later  one  of  her  eyes  got  sore  and 
ran  water  and  a  white  matter  for  about  two  weeks; 
then  gradually  cleared  away.  The  local  veterinarian 
said  it  was  periodic  ophthalmia  and  would  finally 
result  in  blindness.  At  first,  only  one  eye  was  affected, 
but  later,  both,  one  becoming  sore  just  as  the  other 
began  to  clear  up.  This  continued  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  attacks  occurring  from  two  to  four  months 
apart.  At  this  time,  on  coming  in  from  the  field  at 
noon  and  night,  I  used  to  take  team  apart,  do  up  lines, 
and  allow  them  to  drink  at  the  water-trough  and  come 
to  stable  door  of  their  own  accord,  while  I  was  getting 
their  feed  ready.  I  noticed  that  the  mare  in  question 
would  invariably  walk  over  to  a  salt  trough  placed 
for  cows,  and  take  a  lick  of  salt  before  coming  to  the 
stable  door.  As  time  passed  and  •  her  eyes  did  not 
become  sore,  I  began  to  think  that  possibly  the  salt 
was  having  a  favorable  effect  on  her  constitution. 
After  this,  I  made  it  a  point  to  feed  salt  regularly,  and 
while  the  attacks  have  not  ceased  entirely,  they  are 
much  further  apart  and  much  less  severe  than  formerly. 
During  the  past  year  as  I  remember  it,  she  had  a  slight 
attack  in  March  and  one  in  November.  During  the 
summer  she  has  access  to  salt  at  all  times,  and  in  the 
winter  I  throw  a  lump  in  her  oat  box  every  morning 
after  watering,  so  that  if  she  does  not  eat  it  at  once, 
it  will  be  cleaned  up  with  the  oats  during  the  day. 
She  drinks  about  three  pails  water  a  day  when  not 
working,  and  more  when  working,  and  although  she 
never  becomes  "washy,"  there  is  never  any  need  of 
bran  mashes  or  boiled  oats. 

Now,  I  firmly  believe  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
salt,  the  horse  would  have  been  blind  before  this,  and 
while  she  will  probably  lose  her  sight  eventually,  from 
present  indications  it  is  good  for  a  few  years  yet,  when 
the  best  part  of  her  life  will  have  passed.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  the  salt  were  given  systematically 
at  the  first  signs  of  the  trouble,  if  it  might  effect  a 
permanent  cure.  I  have  given  the  history  of  the  case 
at  some  length,  feeling  that  if  I  had  merely  suggested 
"giving  salt"  it  would  not  carry  the  same  weight  as 
detailed  explanation. 

Just  here  I  would  like  to  utter  a  protest  against 
the  working  of  horses  after  they  have  become  blind. 
Anyone  who  has  walked  beside  a  blind  horse  and  noticed 
the  jar  and  strain  that  comes  on  the  shoulders  at  each 
step  that  is  not  on  a  level  with  the  preceding  one,  as 
well  as  seeing  them  blundering  into  obstacles,  must 
surely  consider  it  inhuman  that  such  horses  must  con- 
tinue to  work  day  after  day  until  death  puts  an  end 
to  their  misery.  Along  with  the  scrub-bull  campaign 
and  the  Stallion  Enrollment  Act,  I  would  like  to  see 
some  steps  taken  toward  the  elimination  of  blind  horses; 
for  instance,  that  blind  mares  should  not  be  bred  where 
the  disease  is  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring. 
At  this  time  when  common  work  horses  are  so  cheap, 
it  seems  almost  a  crime  to  continue  the  use  of  blind 
horses. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.  J.  D. 


Stocking  in  Horses. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Stocking,  or  swelling  of  the  legs,  is  not  always  due 
to  round  bone,  and  is  more  prevalent  in  the  heavy 
horse,  but  it  is  mostly  due  to  bad  conformation,  bad 
feeding,  bad  stabling  and  bad  driving,  and,  I  might  add, 
bad  breeding.  The  writer  has  owned  and  driven  horses 
of  all  calibre  and  under  all  conditions  of  weather  and 
work,  where  fourteen  hours  was  an  ordinary  clay's 
work,  and  my  experience  is  that  the  trouble  depends  on 
feed  and  care. 

Never  water  a  horse  while  warm,  he  is  better  without 
any;  never  give  him  all  he  will  drink  in  the  morning. 
If  grain  is  clean  it  will  not  harm  a  horse  while  warm, 
that  is  if  he  is  working  hard.  Never  drive  a  horse  too 
fast  on  a  full  stomach,  rather  make  up  the  time  just 
before  meal  time.  As  to  feed,  if  the  horse  is  at  heavy 
work  whole  oats  are  best.  Find  out  what  your  horse  will 
need  to  do  the  work,  then  stick  to  that  amount.  When 
he  comes  to  the  barn  in  winter  or  in  cold  wet  weather, 
a  feed  of  boiled  oats,  good  and  hot,  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  ginger,  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  the  horse.  He  should 
by  all  means  have  boiled  oats  every  Saturday  night 
with  ginger,  and  a  lump  of  saltpetre  the  size  of  the  end 
of  your  thumb.  Put  a  spare  feed  box  in  the  manger; 
divide  this  in  two,  and  in  one  half  keep  salt,  in  the  other 
wood  ashes,  hard  wood  ashes  if  possible.  This  is  also  a 
preventive  for  colic. 

The  rest  depends  on  the  driver,  as  there  is  only  man 
and  beast,  and  the  horse  tallies  up  with  man  in  a  good 
many  ways.  Feed  the  horse  well,  use  him  well,  and 
he  will  do  all  kinds  of  hard  work,  and  give  him  credit 
for  knowing  more  than  the  horse  usually  gets  credit  for. 
District  of  Kenora.  John  McKay. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Retention  of  the  After-Birth  in 
Cows. 

Retention  of  the  after-birth  or  foetal  membranes 
(frequently  called  the  placenta  or  cleanings)  is  not 
uncommon  in  cows.  It  is  met  with  in  cows  in  all 
conditions  and  at  all  seasons,  while  probably  it  is  more 
frequently  noticed  in  cows  in  low  condition  and  un- 
sanitary surroundings,  no  system  of  care,  attention, 
feeding,  surroundings  or  drugs,  act  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  as  a  preventive.  We  cannot  well  understand, 
why  it  occurs  or  why  its  occurrence  cannot  be  prevented, 
but  experience  teaches  us  that  such  are  the  facts.  In 
herds  affected  with  contagious  abortion  the  accident  is 
usually  more  common,  even  though  the  cow  may 
carry  to  full  term.  Neither  can  this  fact  be  satis- 
factorily explained. 

In  normal  cases  the  membranes  are  expelled  shortly 
after  parturition,  in  some  cases,  practically  during  the 
act,  or  in  a  few  hours,  while  in  others  they  are  retained 
for  24  hours  or  longer,  and  then  spontaneously  expelled. 
In  other  cases  spontaneous  expulsion  does  not  occur 
until  decomposition  becomes  well  established,  when 
they  escape  in  shreds,  small  pieces  and  pus. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  retention  are  usually 
evident  by  the  protrusion  through  the  vulva  of  a  portion 
of  it,  but  in  some  cases  this  symptom  is  not  present, 
the  membranes  being  wholly  retained  within  the  uterus. 
In  such  cases,  provided  cow  has  been  untied,  it  is  hard 
to  decide  whether  the  membranes  are  retained,  or  have 
been  expelled  and  eaten  by  the  cow.  Cattlemen  all 
know  that  cows  have  the  objectionable  habit  of  eating 
the  after-birth.  We  cannot  account  for  this  taste. 
When  possible  the  habit  should  be  prevented.  In 
some  cases  its  consumption  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  effect  upon  the  cow,  in  others  it  causes  more  or  less 
serious  digestive  derangement,  while  in  others  it  causes 
death.  The  membranes  contain  a  large  number  of 
arteries  of  different  sizes,  the  coats  of  which  are  largely 
made  up  of  yellow  elastic  tissue  which  is  practically 
indigestible,  when  the  mass  is  taken  into  the  stomach 
the  soft  tissues  appear  to  digest  readily,  but  the  vessels 
(at  least  in  some  cases)   remain   practically  intact, 


reach  the  fourth  compartment  of  the  stomach,  form 
into  afball  resembling  a  ball  of  twine  and  remain  there. 
This  interferes  with  digestion,  and  if  this  ball  reaches 
the  opening  from  the  stomach  to  the  small  intestine 
(called  the  pyloris)  it  will  oclude  it  and  cause  death, 
hence  its  consumption  should  be  prevented. 

Some  claim  that  it  is  wise  to  allow  nature  to  take 
her  course  when  the  membranes  are  retained;  that 
manual  removal  is  not  advisable,  but  this  has  not  been 
our  experience.  When  not  expelled  or  removed  it 
decomposes,  and,  in  most  cases,  interferes  with  the 
health  and  thrift  of  the  cow,  and  there  is  danger  of 
absorption  into  the  circulation  of  some  of  the  decom- 
posed matter,  which  may  cause  blood  poisoning.  While 
comfortable  quarters,  sanitary  surroundings,  exclusion 
from  drafts  and  cold  water,  and  providing  warm  drinks 
for  a  day  or  two  after  parturition,  in  cold  weather  tends 
to  favor  spontaneous  expulsion,  such  conditions  do  not 
always  act,  and  we  find  that  when  nature  fails  to  act 
that  the  administration  of  drugs  or  nostrums  are  use- 
less, and  that  the  only  means  of  reasonably  prompt 
removal  is  by  hand.  Just  what  length  of  time  should 
be  allowed  to  elapse  after  parturition  before  it  is  wise 
to  interfere  depends,  to  some  degree,  upon  the  weather. 
In  warm  weather  decomposition  commences  quickly, 
hence  it  is  not  wise  to  delay  interference  longer  than  24 
hours,  while  in  cold  weather  it  is  safe  to  allow  48  hours 
or  even  longer. 

Having  decided  to  operate,  the  owner  or  cattle 
man  must  decide  whether  his  knowledge  and  skill  in 
the  matter  are  sufficient  to  warrant  his  attempt  at 
removal,  or  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  employ  a 
veterinarian.  If  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts,  and  if  the  manner  in  which  the  membranes 
are  attached  to  the  uterus,  has  patience  and  is  not  afraid 
to  tackle  a  job  that  is  often  tedious  and  disagreeable, 
he  can  operate  himself,  otherwise  it  will  be  profitable 
to  employ  an  expert. 

A  pail  of  antiseptic  solution  should  be  provided,  as 
a  warm,  one-per-cent.  solution  of  one  of  the  coal-tar 
antiseptics  or  carbolic  acid,  a  couple  of  gallons  of  this 


should  be  introduced  into  the  womb  by  the  use  of  an 
injection  pump,  a  large  syringe  with'  a  long  nozzle  or 
a  rubber  tube  with  a  funnel  at  the  exposed  end,  the 
other  end  to  be  passed  into  the  womb,  the  funnel  held 
high  and  the  fluid  poured  into  it.  The  hands  and 
arms  of  the  operator  should  be  washed  in  the  solution 
and  then  well  oiled.  Before  commencing  to  operate 
the  finger  nails  should  be  trimmed  (if  necessary)  to 
prevent  scarification  of  the  tissues.  The  hand  is  then 
passed  into  the  womb,  an  attendant  holding  the  cow's 
tail  to  one  side  and  keeping  her  steady.  The  operator 
will  discover  (if  he  does  not  already  know)  that  there 
are  many  (50  to  60)  lumps  of  various  sizes  (called 
cotyledons)  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  by 
constricted  necks,  and  that  the  membranes  are  attached 
to  the  surfaces  of  them.  While  the  membranes  are 
attached  the  exposed  surfaces  of  these  cotyledons  are 
smooth,  but  when  the  membranes  are  removed  the 
surfaces  are  quite  rough.  This  enables  the  operator  to 
readily  determine  whether  or  not  the  cotyledon  has 
been  stripped.  He  must  be  careful  to  not  tear  these 
from  their  attachment  to  the  womb.  The  removal  of 
a  few  of  these  is  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  serious 
results,  but  when  possible  the  removal  should  be' 
avoided. 

In  rare  cases  a  little  gentle  traction  is  sufficient  to 
cause  separation  of  the  membranes  from  the  cotyledons, 
but  in  most  cases  it  must  be  removed  by  careful  manipu- 
lation of  each.  As  a  portion  of  the  membranes  is 
detached  it  should  be  drawn  out  and  held  by  the  other 
hand.  The  operator  should  keep  his  hands  and  arms 
clean  and  well  oiled  to  prevent  danger  of  infection, 
as  he  may  have  abrasions  or  sores  on  them  and  infective 
matter  might  enter.  Care  should  be  taken  to  remove 
all  the  membranes,  after  which  more  of  the  warm 
solution  should  be  introduced  into  the  womb.  In 
mostly  all  cases  the  removal  of  an  after-birth  is  followed 
by  a  discharge,  as  in  some  cases  it  is  not  possible  to 
reach  all  parts  of  the  womb,  hence  portions  of  the 
membranes  may  remain,  and  will  be  discharged  in 
small  pieces  or  corruption.  Hence  it  is  wise  to  administer 
to  the  cow  internal  antiseptics  with  the  object  of  pre- 
venting danger  of  blood  poisoning.  For  this  purpose 
probably  none  give  as  good  results  as  carbolic  acid 
given  in  40  to  50  drop  doses  in  a  pint  of  water,  and 
given  as  a  drench  or  sprinkled  on  the  food  three  times 
daily  until  the  discharge  ceases.  Whip. 


Test  Out  the  Bacon  Type  in  the 
Corn  District. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  am  sure  sows  could  be  "bred  to  produce,"  just  as 
hens  are  "bred  to  lay."  For  years  I  have  noticed  that 
certain  sows  which  are  particularly  good  mothers  are 
apt  to  transmit  that  quality  to  their  daughters.  Though 
it  does  not  always  follow  that  a  good  mother  will  produce 
daughters  that  are  all  good  mothers,  there  are  frequently 
individuals  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  transmit  this 
good  quality  to  a  great  many  of  their  offspring.  A 
systematic  search  would  reveal  the  really  good  ones, 
and  if  the  expense  could  be  kept  low,  the  result  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  industry. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Swine  Committee  of  the  Eastern 
Canada  Live-Stock  Union,  held  in  Toronto  recently,  I 
brought  in  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  new 
experimental  farm  at  Ridgetown  conduct  extensive 
experiments  with  feeding  the  different  breeds  of  hogs 
to  ascertain  if  bacon  hogs  can  be  produced  profitably 
in  Western  Ontario,  and  what  percentage  of  our  corn 
can  be  included  in  their  ration  without  detrimental 
effect  on  the  bacon  produced. 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  the  bacon  type  of  hogs 
here,  and  I  believe  a  series  of  feeding  experiments  would 
do  a  world  of  good,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
if  bacon  hogs  could  be  developed,  that  are  as  vigorous 
as  Duroc  Jerseys,  farmers  in  the  corn  district  would 
quickly  take  up  with  them.  • 

During  the  early  winter  a  great  many  bacon  type 
boars  were  shipped  into  the  district,  but  some  of  the 
individuals  I  have  seen  will  not  advance  the  bacon 
industry;  in  fact,  most  of  the  fellows  who  have  these 
hogs  are  liable  to  get  discouraged  and  go  out  of  the  hog 
business  altogether. 

A  "record  of  performance"  station  could  do  good 
service  if  thereby  a  supply  of  vigorous  breeding  animals 
of  the  bacon  type  could  be  established. 

Essex  Co.,  Ont.  J.  O.  Dowt 


First  Prize  Car  lot  of  Southdown  Wethers  Under  90  Pounds  at  Chicago  1921.    Exhibited  by  Col.  Robt. 

McEwen,  London,  Ont. 
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Annual  Convention  of  Fairs  and  Exhibitions  Association. 


R 


EPRESENTATIVES  of  agricultural  societies  from 
all  parts  of  Ontario  met  at  the  twenty-second 
annual  convention  of  the  Fairs  and  Exhibitions 
Association  held  this  year  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel, 
Toronto.  The  agricultural  societies  are  the  oldest 
organizations  in  Ontario  and  have  done  a  great  deal 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  products  of  field  and 
stable.  Some  contend  that  many  societies  have  fallen 
somewhat  from  the  worthy  object  for  which  they  were 
created,  viz.  educational  purposes  and  have  developed 
into  societies  looking  more  to  amusement  rather  than 
the  education  of  the  people.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
agricultural  societies  as  a  whole  are  doing  a  good  work 
and  the  annual  fairs,  local  and  national,  are  looked  for- 
ward to  with  a  great  deal  of  anticipation.  The  dele- 
gates attending  the  annual  convention  heard  many  good 
addresses  that  were  filled  with  suggestions  and  advice 
for  the  operating  of  fairs.  The  program  was  if  any- 
thing too  crowded,  and  it  did  not  leave  sufficient  time 
for  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  subjects.  After  all, 
it  is  the  discussion  which  portrays  the  mind  and  opinion 
of  those  present,  and  from  this  expression  of  opinion 
the  management  are  aided  in  the  formation  of  rules  and 
regulations  or  the  formulating  of  legislation  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned.  The  organization  is  fortunate 
in  having  such  an  energetic  and  painstaking  secretary 
and  superintendent  to  pilot  its  affairs,  and  the  presidents 
from  year  to  year  have  been  men  of  ability  who  have 
worked  untiringly  in  the  interests  of  the  organization. 
The  delegates  were  welcomed  to  the  City  by  Mayor 
Maguire. 

President  W.  J.  Connelly,  of  Cobden,  occupied  the 
chair  and  efficiently  directed  the  sessions.  The  work 
of  the  past  year  was  carefully  reviewed,  and  the 
dire-tors  of  the  various  districts  were  complimented  on 
their  activities.  Various  features  which  tended  to 
immove  the  attractiveness  and  educational  value  of  fall 
feirs  were  discussed  by  the  president.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  value  of  the  field  crop  competitions,  and  also 
to  the  short  course  for  judges  who  officiated  with  the 
field  crops  as  well  as  at  the  fall  fairs.  It  was  believed 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  association  to  work  in  new 
blood  on  the  directorate.  Mr.  Connelly,  who  :ias  been 
president  for  one  year,  set  a  precedent  in  refusing  to 
accept  the  offict  for  the  second  year,  as  is  customary. 
Uwas  not  to  shirk  responsibility,  but  he  believed  that 
the  honors  ot  the  chair  should  be  held  but  one  year  by 
any  man.  Dr.  Morrow,  oi  Maxville,  led  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  f -resident's  address.  It  was  his  contention 
that  different  delegates  should  be  sent  to  the  annual 
convention  each  year,  in  order  that  more  might  get  the 
inspiration.  It  was  unfair  to  other  members  for  one  or 
two  men  to  monopolize  the  outing  afforded  by  the  annual 
meeting  year  after  year.  Local  fair  boards  were  ad- 
vised to  improve  their  prize  list;  to  use  initiative  rather 
than  follow  old,  stale  prize  lists.  If  a  new  crop  is  grown 
in  the  district,  the  Doctor  thought  it  should  be  given  a 
plare  on  the  prize  list.  It  was  suggested  to  the  members 
of  the  fair  board  that  the  directors  be  tendered  a  supper 
at  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  rartial  reward  for  their  work, 
and  lead  them  to  think  that  they  have  a  position  instead 
of  an  imposition. 

Miss  Powell  gave  a  detailed  report  concerning  ways 
and  means  of  improving  the  ladies'  section  of  the  fairs. 
A  large  increase  in  entries  iii  this  department  was  a 
feature  of  many  fairs,  and  there  was  marked  improve- 
ment in  quality.  Reference  was  made  to  the  judging 
competition  for  girls  at  Ottawa,  in  which  there  were 
rift)  contestants.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the 
home  canning  of  vegetables,  needle  craft,  etc. 

The  Superintendent's  Report. 

In  the  report  of  J.  Lockie  Wilson  the  fairs  and  exhibi- 
tions were  referred  to  as  the  people's  organization  and  the 
annual  meeting  as  the  clearing  house  of  this  great 
organization.  After  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
agricultural  societies  are  doing  business  at  the  old  stand, 
working  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  basic  industry.  Any 
society  that  was  standing  still  were  advised  to  beware 
as  it  was  falling  into  decay.  As  the  report  is  so  full 
of  information  and  suggestions  it  is  herewith  given 
practically  in  full.  For  the  successful  holding  of  a 
tall  fair,  enthusiastic  and  painstaking  officials,  good 
weather  and  an  interested  urban  and  rural  communitv 
are  necessary. 

How  large  a  factor  the  weather  is  in  the  success  of 
iall  tairs  was  amply  demonstrated  last  year  Those 
societies  which  held  their  fairs  early,  experienced  good 
weather  conditions,  and  exhibits  and  gate  receipts  were 
well  above  the  average.  Over  seventy  fairs,  however 
principally  those  the  dates  of  which  were  in  October' 
were  most  unfortunate  and  reported  total  losses  in  gate 
receipts  of  oyer  $22,000.  You  will  remember  that  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  1921  con- 
vention the  Act  respecting  Agricultural  Societies  was 
amended  making  the  grants  paid  for  losses  in  gate  receipts 
JO  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  $500  instead  of  $300,  up 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  grant  of  $10,000.  The  recorded 
neavy  losses  experienced  in  1921,  not  only  prevented  the 
societies  being  reimbursed  on  the  basis  mentioned  but 
wTAated  3  fuFther  scaling  down  of  the  grants,  which 
had  to  be  apportioned  on  65  per  cent,  of  the  90  per  cent 

heirS;n^w  Ver'cSCVeral  SOcieties  which  did  not  make 
their  applications  for  wet  weather  insurance  until  late 

aonoS^Vf  eiVCu  not^nS,  as  the  grants  had  been 
apportioned  before  that  time.    Here  I  wish  to  remind 

-atLensnfeorreSt1  thatIhe  Act  Stipulates  that  appTica 
Ssn:  ° rir*,Teathi!r  8^ants  must  be  made  on  or 
before  October  31,  and  societies  not  applying  promply 


cannot  be  considered  after  the  grants  have  been  figured 
out  and  the  apportionment  made. 

The  total  expenditure  of  Agricultural  Societies  in 
1920  was  $761,904,  as  compared  with  $660,745  during 
the  previous  year,  or  an  increase  of  $101,159,  and  it 
will  be  interest  of  to  know  that  for  every  dollar  of  the 
legislative  grant  of  $85,000  the  societies  put  up  eight 
times  as  much.  In  1919  the  expenditure  was  six  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  for  every  dollar  granted  by  the 
legislature.  This  clearly  shows  up  the  fact  that  the 
Agricultural  Societies  are  among  the  most  progressive 
institutions  in  the  Province,  not  slipping  backward, 
not  standing  still,  but  ever  moving  onward  and  upward. 
The  value  of  your  land  and  buildings  is  nearly  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars,  exlcusive  of  the  Canadian  National 
and  Central  Canada  Exhibitions  and  the  Western 
Fair. 

With  such  a  large  investment  in  land  and  buildings 
an  effort  should  be  made,  wherever  possible,  to  arrange 
with  the  municipalities  in  which  they  are  situated  to 
co-operate  with  societies  in  the  utilization  of  their 
grounds  and  main  buildings,  when  not  occupied  by 
fairs  and  exhibitions.  The  grounds  might  be  utilized 
for  athletic  sports  and  the  buildings  adapted  for  com- 
munity halls.  Wherever  a  society  in  a  rural  district 
has  in  view  the  erection  of  a  new  main  building  the  com- 
munity centre  idea  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and,  where 
this  is  feasible,  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum grant  of  $2,000  given  by  the  Ontario  Government 
for  community  hall  purposes. 

The  usual  Standing  Field  Crop  Competitions  were 
held  during  1921,  and  in  spite  of  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions due  to  a  lack  of  rain,  were  very  successful. 


We  stand  to-day  committed  to  democracy.  We 
need  sane,  courageous,  thoughtful  leadership.  We 
must  learn  to  think  out  beyond  ourselves,  view 
things  from  the  world  viewpoint. — Dr.  McCutcheon. 


If  any  inducement,  other  than  staled  in  prize- 
list,  is  offered  any  exhibitor  you  are  taking  the 
first  step  to  ruin  the  fair. — Peter  White,  K.C. 


We  are  building  up  a  heritage  of  municipal 
and  national  debt  to  burden  the  shoulders  of  future 
generations. — J.  J.  Morrison. 


We  have  the  greatest  country  under  heaven 
today,  and  I  believe  the  boys  are  going  to  make 
good.  The  huge  debt  was  heaped  upon  us  as  a 
result  of  a  cruel  tryant. — J.  Lockie  Wilson. 


My  ambition  has  been  and  is  to  do  my  small 
share  in  stimulating  the  greatest  of  industries;  I 
have  at  heart  agriculture. — Sir  Adam  Beck- 


After  157  years  the  agricultural  societies  are 
still  doing  business  at  the  old  stand,  working  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  basic  industry. — J.  Lockie 
Wilson. 


If  any  society  is  standing  still,  look  out;  you 
are  falling  into  decay. — J.  Lockie  Wilson. 


A  judge  should  be  able  to  tell  why  he  gives  a 
placing; -this  is  the  only  £in</  of  judge  we  want. — • 
J  as.  Ault. 


Out  of  55  samples  of  oats  from  field  crop  com- 
petitions that  have  been  tested,  52  samples  showed 
95  per  cent,  germination  or  better. — W.  J.  Lennox. 


The  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  broad  education.- 
President  Reynolds. 


Want  of  confidence  or  distrust  is  the  only  thing 
which  can  destroy  the  future  of  the  Province. — Sir 
Adam  Beck- 


A  new  propostition  known  as  "The  Standing  Field  Crop 
and  Threshed  Grain  Competition"  was  also  inaugurated, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Seed  Branch  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Thirty-seven  societies 
took  part  in  the  new  competition,  31  in  oats,  3  in  potatoes, 
2  in  corn  and  1  in  spring  wheat. 

Much  discussion  has  been  held  as  to  having  fixed 
regulations  for  the  judging  in  classes  for  the  best  lady 
and  gentleman's  driving  and  outfits.  Last  year  the 
board  of  directors  decided  on  a  score  card  so  that  weight 
have  uniformity  in  judging  these  classes,  but  the  rules, 
evidently,  were  not  definite  enough.  In  order  to  make 
this  point  clear  I  would  suggest  that  these  classes  be 
judged  by  the  following  points,  and  nothing  else  to  be 
considered  in  the  way  of  equipment:  horse  60  per  cent, 
buggy,  rug,  blanket,  whip  and  tie  30  per  cent.;  harness 
10  per  cent.,  total  score  100. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  revising  prize  lists 
for  ladies'  work  and  domestic  science.  The  revisions 
are  being  made  by  Miss  Powell,  who  is  an  expert  at 
this  work.  Any  societies  which  have  not  yet  sent  in 
their  prize  lists  for  revision  should  forward  them  to  me 
and  I  will  see  that  they  are  gone  over  and  brought  up 
to  date. 

The  short  courses  were  held,  as  usual,  at  Guelph  and 
Ottawa  in  1921  and  the  beneficial  results  were  marked. 
These  short  courses  are  of  vital  importance  to  all  con- 


cerned in  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  uniform  system  of 
judging.  We  supplied  311  departmental  judges  to 
fall  fairs  and  have  received  very  few  complaints  against 
their  decisions.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  were 
used  in  the  Field  Crop  Competition  work. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time  in  the  very  near 
future  when  a  board  of  experts  will  be  selected  to  ex- 
amine judges  and  issue  certificates  of  qualification  for 
those  who  are  employed  as  judges  at  fairs  and  exhibitions 
in  all  classes.  I  do  not  make  this  suggestion  on  account 
of  any  particular  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system 
nor  do  I  wish  it  understood  that  the  work  of  our  judges 
in  the  past  has  not  been  fairly  satisfactory,  but  as  pro- 
gress must  be  our  watchward,  this  forward  movement 
will  inevitably  come.  The  majority  of  the  judges  on  our 
staff  are  men  of  middle  age  and  many  of  them  will 
of  necessity,  soon  cease  from  their  labors  in  this  con- 
nection and  their  places  will  be  taken  by  younger  men 
I  have  in  mind  the  good  work  that  is  being  accomplished 
by  our  Agricultural  Representatives  in  different  parts 
of  the  Province,  who  each  year  hold  short  judging 
courses  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  and  live  stock 
This  is  of  excellent  educational  value  for  the  vouns 
farmers  of  Ontario,  not  alone  for  the  good  it  may'do  to 
themselves  individually,  but  for  what  they  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  in  a  wider  sphere.  Owing  to  the  high 
railway  rates,  hotel  bills  and  livery,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  directors  of  agricultural  societies  in  the  province 
when  arranging  their  fair  dates,  to  get  into  communica- 
tion with  the  secretaries  of  the  surrounding  societies 
in  their  district,  and  see  that  not  only  is  there  no  con- 
fliction  of  dates  but  that  not  more  than  two  or  three 
days  should  intervene.  By  taking  this  action  a  large 
amount  of  money  and  time  will  be  saved  and  the  work 
in  general,  be  facilitated.  Unless  this  is  done,  I  fear 
that  a  number  of  societies  in  the  province  will'  not  be 
able  to  secure  departmental  judges  this  year,  as  the  ap- 
propriation for  this  work  has  not  been  materially  in- 
creased in  recent  years  to  keep  up  with  the  additional 
cost.  There  should  be  a  meeting  called  in  each  district 
and  the  dates  fixed  so  that  not  more  than  two  days  would 
elapse  between  fairs  and  no  two  societies  within  a 
reasonable  radius  would  hold  their  exhibitions  on  the 
same  date. 

I  know  and  you  know,  of  many  organizations  in  this 
country  that  flourished  for  a  time,  then  stood  still  and 
gradually  drifted  backward  and  died  a  premature 
death.  Yours  is  the  oldest  Farmers'  Association  in  our 
great  Dominion  and  was  organized  and  held  your  first 
exhibition  157  years  ago,  and  as  the  saying  goes,  "You 
are  still  doing  a  thriving  business  at  the  old  stand  " 
with  no  sign  of  faltering  and  no  evidence  of  decay. 
Making  Rural  Fairs  More  Attractive. 

A  paper  prepared  by  W.  E.  Smallfield  and  read  by 
J.  J.  Hunter,  Kincardine,  owing  to  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Mr.  Smallfield  was  full  of  suggestions  which 
many  fairs  might  advisedly  put  into  effect  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  educational  value  of  their  fairs.  The 
local  exhibitors  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  out  their 
stuff,  but  it  was  suggested  that  the  best  male  or  female 
of  a  breed  popular  in  the  district  be  brought  to  the  fair 
even  if  at  considerable  expense  as  a  special  attraction. 
The  local  breeders  could  then  study  type,  lines,  etc.  and 
learn  wherein  they  were  different  from  ordinary  animals 
If  it  was  a  dairy  animal  it  was  suggested  that  a  placard 
be  prepared  setting  forth  the  ancestry,  milk  record,  cost 
of  feed,  value  of  product,  profit,  etc.,  as  compared'with 
an  ordinary  animal  of  the  same  breed.  A  different  breed 
could  be  chosen  for  the  following  year.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  average  visitor  to  the  rural  fair  would 
find  this  more  interesting  than  the  side  show  and  certainly 
more  educational.  The  general  labeling  of  exhibits  after 
prizes  were  awarded,  giving  name  of  exhibitor  and  in- 
formation about  the  article  was  recommended.  For 
instance  with  grain,  variety,  date  of  seeding,  when 
harvested,  kind  of  soil,  fertilizer  used,  number  of  bushels 
for  sale  etc.,  was  the  information  that  might  be  put  on 
a  card.  The  same  would  apply  to  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Owing  to  the  work  entailed  this  might  be  considered 
impracticable  but  it  was  suggested  that  cards,  say  three 
by  five  inches  be  handed  out  with  the  entry  ticket 
and  the  exhibitor  could  then  fill  in  the  information  and 
place  the  card.  In  most  districts  there  is  some  special 
crop  grown.  It  was  advised  to  use  this  as  a  special 
inducement  to  attract  people  to  the  fair. 

Education  Should  be  the  Watchword. 

The  address  of  President  Reynolds  of  the  O.  A.  C. 
on  agricultual  fairs  in  relation  to  farming  and  country  life! 
offered  many  valuable  suggestions  which  should  be  con- 
sidered seriously  by  fair  boards.    Reference  was  made  to 
the  desirability  of  raising  and  exhibiting  good  grain  live 
stock,  fruit,  etc.,  but  these  were  but  a  means  to  an  end 
which  was  the  human  family,  and  it  was  believed  that 
in  the  encouragement  of  young  people  the  greater 
human  factor  should  be  kept  in  mind.    Too  often  the 
amusements  brought  to  the  fairs,  to  give  entertainment 
were  of  a  questionable  nature  and  did  not  give  value  for 
the  money  the  visitors  expended.    The  revenue  obtained 
was  all  too  often  given  more  consideration  than  the 
wholesome    entertainment    and     educational  value 
afforded  by  such  amusements. 

President  Reynolds  urged  the  encouragement  of 
local  efficiency  and  enterprize  by  giving  the  local 
exhibitor  a  decent  chance  as  against  the  professional 
The  latter  takes  the  lion's  share  of  the  money  from  the 
fair  thus  discouraging  the  local  exhibitors  who  are  the 
main  stay  of  the  fair.  While  the  professional  is  needed 
it  should  be  arranged  that  they  do  not  get  all  the  money 
The  hope  of  agriculture  was  believed  to  lie  in  the  rising 
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generation,  thus  the  importance  of  encouraging  young 
farmers  to  take  an  active  part  not  only  in  producing  crops 
and  live  stock  but  in  bringing  it  out  in  a  creditable 
manner.  This  is  a  means  of  getting  them  interested 
in  better  farming.  The  speaker  contended  that  the 
standing  field  crop  should  be  made  a  strong  feature  in 
every  agricultural  society  as  it  embodies  more  than  the 
exhibiting  and  is  of  educational  value  throughout 
the  season.  "The  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  education," 
said  President  Reynolds,  "and  it  may  be  secured  in 
different  ways."  In  referring  to  judges  it  was  con- 
sidered of  vital  importance  that  they  be  qualified  and 
capable  of  giving  reasons  intelligently  and  courageously 
on  any  placing  they  make.  The  exhibitor  is  entitled 
to  know  why  a  placing  is  'made.  While  experience  i6 
necessary,  training  in  sizing  up  an  animal,  balancing 
points  and  giving  reasons  was  considered  very  important. 

The  speaker  referred  to  the  A.  O.  V.  classes  appearing 
in  the  majority  of  prize  lists.  This  was  considered  a 
mistake  as  in  many  cases  they  are  put  on  to  gratify 
some  individual  fancy  rather  than  to  encourage  utility 
products. 

Standing  Field  Crop  Competition. 

The  importance  of  selecting  and  growing  plump, 
clean  grain,  and  the  part  the  competitions  have  played 
in  improving  the  crops  was  the  basis  of  A.  R.  G.  Smith's 
remarks.  The  competitions  of  this  nature  were  believed 
to  be  great  educational  factors,  and  developed  a  liking 
for  good  fields  of  splendid  grain  or  other  farm  crops. 
In  order  to  win  in  his  locality  a  man  is  careful  about  the 
variety  and  cleanliness  of  the  seed  he  sows.  Then  he 
is  more  particular  about  preparing  the  seed-bed  and 
keeping  weeds  in  check.  This  being  done  on  thousands 
of  farms,  was  considered  to  be  a  vital  factor  in  improving 
not  only  the  yield  but  quality  of  the  crops.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  value  of  the  various  crops,  with  special 
reference  to  corn.  It  was  spoken  of  as  the  most  reliable 
crop  grown  in  Ontario,  as  in  its  cultivation  certain 
scientific  principles  are  put  into  operation  which  not 
only  destroy  weeds  but  by  conserving  soil  moisture  the 
chance  of  a  failure  through  weather  conditions  is  largely 
under  control.  Once  the  plant  gets  a  start  it  can  be 
brought  along  under  varied  conditions.  It  is  a  crop 
which  produces  valuable  feed  as  silage  or  grain.  The 
speaker  thought  that  more  consideration  should  be 
given  to  clover  competitions.  It  has  been  proven  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  home  grown  clovers  are  preferable 
to  imported  seed,  yet  the  acreage  devoted  to  clover  seed- 
growing  in  Ontario  is  altogether  inadequate  to  supply 
the  needs.  It  was  believed  that  the  judge  of  field  com- 
petitions could  assist  the  farmers  considerably  in  giving 
some  idea  of  the  seriousness  of  some  weeds  frequently 
found  growing  in  the  crops.  To  score  a  competitor  low 
because  of  weeds,  but  yet  not  make  him  acquainted  with 
those  weeds  is  not  assisting  him  in  the  growing  of  better 
or  cleaner  crops.  Seed  fairs  in  the  spring  were  spoken 
of  favorably. 

The  field  crop  competition  has  done  a  good  deal  to 
stimulate  the  growing  of  better  and  cleaner  grain  and 
now  the  combination  field  and  bin  competition  with  a 
quantity  of  seed  of  guaranteed  quality  for  sale  is  a 
further  step  in  advance.  W.  J.  Lennox  who  has  dona 
considerable  judging  gave  valuable  ideas  regarding 
the  latter  competition.  The  samples  of  grain  received 
were  considered  as  favorable,  especially  with  the  past 
unfavorable  season.  Cleaning  and  grading  were  spoken 
of  as  showing  the  greatest  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers.  By  using  proper  screens  and  a  good  blast 
of  wind  this  difficulty  could  largely  be  over  come. 
While  the  weight  per  bushel  is  light  this  year  the  germina- 
tion is  much  higher  than  one  would  expect.  In  scoring 
the  grain,  purity  of  variety  has  a  possible  score  of 
15  points  with  one  point  deducted  for  each  kernel  of 
another  variety;  freedom  from  other  kinds  of  grain 
15,  with  one  point  deducted  for  every  10  kernel  of  another 
kind  of  grain;  freedom  from  noxious  weed  seeds,  20, 
five  points  deducted  for  each  noxious  weed  seed  per  pound 
of  grain.  Cleaning  and.  grading,  15;  sound  and  good 
color,  25,  one  point  deducted  for  each  per  cent,  non- 
germination  and  weight  per  bushel  10. 

With  corn  the  score  differs  somewhat.  As  a  summary 
of  the  55  samples  of  oats  received  from  five  societies 
in  the  combined  competition  representing  6,780  bushels 
offered  for  sale,  Mr.  Lennox  said  that  48  samples  were 
reported  pure  within  the  meaning  of  the  Seed  Control 
Act,  only  seven  containing  more  than  one  noxious  weed 
seed  per  pound.  Two  samples  only  were  reported  pure 
as  to  kind,  variety  and  freedom  from  weed  seeds  and 
24  samples  were  entirely  free  from  weed  seeds  of  any 
kind.  Out  of  55  samples  52  showed  95  per  cent,  or  over 
germination  and  only  one  sample  fell  below  90  per  cent. 
The  highest  weight  per  bushel  was  38}/£  pounds  but  more 
than  half  the  samples  were  below  30  pounds.  The 
speaker  believed  that  this  competition  should  give  re- 
sults and  be  favorably  received  but  competitors  were 
strongly  advised  to  clean  their  grain  before  the  arrival 
of  the  judge.  It  was  believed  that  at  least  50  per  cent, 
of  the  final  score  should  be  allowed  for  the  threshed 
sample  as  clean  grain  in  the  bin  was  proof  of  a  good 
standing  crop. 

Increase  Yield  of  Potatoes. 

John  Tucker,  Ottawa,  discussed  potato  growing  with 
special  reference  to  certified  seed.  It  was  claimed  that 
it  was  important  to  inspect  the  growing  crop  in  order 
to  detect  the  presence  of  disease  as  mosaic  which  reduces 
yields.  Many  seed  borne  diseases  must  be  observed 
in  the  field.  As  prizes  at  fairs  are  now  awarded,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  tubers  from  disease  infested  crops 
that  give  a  very  low  yield  secure  the  money.  By  having 
inspection  in  the  field  more  definite  information  is 


obtained  regarding  the  crop.  The  yield  is  important 
and  by  proper  handling  of  the  crop  regarding  seed 
selection  disease  eradication,  fertilizing,  cultivation,  etc., 
it  can  be  greatly  increased.  Fair  boards  should  en- 
courage the  increased  quality  and  yield  of  the  crops  grown 
in  the  locality.  Considerable  discussion  on  potato 
growing  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  address. 

Keep  Books  Systematically. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Hunt,  of  Carp,  attributes  their  success  to 
systematic  book-keeping  and  looking  after  the  exhibits  in 
an  efficient  manner.  The  system  was  fully  explained. 
An  alphabetical  indexed  book  for  members  and  properly 
ruled  for  the  different  entries,  classes,  etc.,  may  be  used 
with  columns  for  fees,  prizes,  etc.  By  having  loose  leaf 
system  it  saves  work  for  the  secretary  and  is  as  efficient 
as  the  bound  books.  The  sheets  for  each  class  can  be 
placed  on  a  file  and  handed  to  the  judge  when  he  com- 
mences his  work,  when  it  is  returned  the  sheets  are 
placed  on  the  main  file  used  by  the  secretary.  In  this 
way  all  information  needed  in  settling  up  the  books  is 
at  hand  and  reference  can  easily  be  made  to  all  entries. 

Local  and  National  Fairs. 

School  fairs  were  spoken  of  by  C.  F.  Bailey  as  a 
potent  factor  in  making  the  fall  fair  what  it  ought  to  be. 
This  will  be  done  by  training  the  boys  and  girls  to 
select  and  exhibit  the  product  of  field  and  stable.  When 
the  time  comes  they  will  then  be  new  and  valuable 
exhibitors  at  the  larger  fairs.  Agricultural  societies 
were  believed  to  aid  greatly  in  encouraging  better  crop 
and  live  stock  production.  The  organizing  of  the  Royal 
Show  and  the  working  of  it  was  gone  into  in  detail  by 
Mr.  Bailey.  The  co-operation  of  the  agricultural 
societies  was  requested  and  members  were  urged  to 
exhibit  and  attend  the  show  when  it  is  held. 

J.  E.  Rettie  discussing  the  same  subject  contended 
that  the  objective  should  be  to  improve  quality  of  pro- 
ducts grown  in  the  home  locality  with  the  ultimate 
objective  of  some  of  the  exhibitors  advertising  the  locality 
by  showing  at  larger  exhibitions.  Besides  the  cash 
value  of  prizes,  the  fairs  give  an  opportunity  of  com- 
parison of  products  being  made.  Uniform  classification 
at  all  fairs  was  recommended. 

Looking  After  Accredited  Herds. 

The  accredited  herd  system  which  has  been  gone 
into  by  many  breeders  has  created  a  new  problem  for 
fair  boards  owing  to  the  fact  that  entries  of  cattle  from 
herds  entered  in  the  test,  must  be  housed  separately 
from  untested  cattle.  The  effect  of  this  system  on 
agricultural  fairs  was  the  subject  dealt  with  by  T.  G. 
Brown  of  Ancaster.  The  importance  of  tubercular  free 
herds  was  discussed  at  some  length  and  it  was  believed 
that  for  the  protection  of  human  beings  the  agricultural 
societies  should  support  the  accredited  system.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Huck,  Mildmay  led  the  discussion  on  this  prac- 
ticable plan  of  cleaning  up  the  herds.  Unless  provision 
is  made  for  accommodating  tested  herds  it  was  believed 
that  many  shows  would  suffer.  Mr.  Brown  suggested 
that  an  exhibitor  should  produce  a  clean  bill  of  health 
with  his  entry,  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty. 

100  Per  Cent.  Efficient  Fairs. 

L.  Stevenson,  Toronto,  discussing  the  question  of 
100  per  cent,  efficient  agricultural  societies  believed 
that  less  than  one  per  cent,  were  efficient.  Too  many 
centred  all  their  attention  on  holding  a  show  rather  than 
following  up  the  work  as  laid  down  by  the  agricultural 
society  act.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  in  a  critical  mood 
and  scored  societies  for  their  failure  to  foster  the  edu- 
cational and  competitive  end.  It  was  believed  that 
much  dead  wood  should  be  weeded  out  of  fair  boards. 
All  directors  should  find  their  job  and  work  for  the  fair 
from  the  time  of  their  election  until  the  fair  is  held. 
If  the  directors  are  not  efficient  it  is  impossible  to 
have  an  efficient  fair.  It  was  considered  that  it  would  be 
better  to  specialize  in  some  other  line  of  work  than  to 
endeavor  to  hold  a  fair  where  there  is  lack  of  interest, 
poor  equipment,  etc.  If  live  stock  exhibits  are  to  be 
educational  they  must  be  properly  shown.  Running 
cattle  loose,  leaving  hogs  and  sheep  in  wagons  was 
severely  criticized.  Judges  were  advised  to  give  the 
people  an  idea  of  the  ideal.  Mr.  Stevenson  outlined  a 
plan  he  had  followed  of  writing  criticisms  on  the  entry 
ticket  or  other  card  so  that  exhibitors  would  know 
wherein  their  product  fell  short  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge. 
In  this  way  some  educational  value  would  accrue  to  the 
exhibitor  and  aid  him  in  improving  his  exhibit  the  follow- 
ing year.  Too  many  directors  look  at  the  end  which 
brings  in  crowds  and  revenue,  rather  than  to  the  edu- 
cational end.  It  was  suggested  that  more  money  be 
spent  on  bands  or  orchestras;  that  competitons  be  put 
on  in  judging,  games,  packing  fruit,  plucking  poultry, 
etc.  A  definite  program  well  advertised  characterized 
an  efficient  fair.  Again  the  professional  exhibitor  who 
makes  the  circuit  was  scored,  and  the  speaker  believed 
that  efficient  societies  should  put  their  foot  down  on  this 
type  of  exhibitor  who  was  afte,r  the  money  rather  than 
aiding  in  making  the  fair  educational.  Rest  rooms, 
reception  committees,  regular  meetings  of  directors, 
revising  prize-lists  early,  etc.,  were  suggested  as  factors 
which  tended  towards  100  per  cent,  efficiency. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Madoc,  asked  if  Mr.  Stevenson  had  ever 
managed  a  fair  which  came  up  to  100  per  cent,  efficiency. 
The  impracticability  of  giving  reasons  or  writing 
criticisms  on  entry  cards  when  the  judge  had  hundreds 
of  exhibits  to  judge  in  a  couple  of  hours,  as  is  the  case 
where  one-day  fairs  are  held,  was  pointed  out  by  another 
delegate. 


Railway  Rates  as  Affecting  Fairs. 

R.  J.  Bushell,  Kingston,  claimed  that  railroad  rates 
were  a  serious  handicap  to  fairs  as  well  as  to  every  other 
industry.  It  was  suggested  that  the  reduction  should 
commence  with  the  big  fellow,  not  with  the  laborer. 
The  farmer  who  is  both  producer  and  consumer,  is  a 
large  contributor  to  the  revenue  of  railroads,  owing  to 
the  amount  of  their  products  and  purchases,  which 
must  of  necessity  come  over  the  rails.  In  tha  mind  of 
the  speaker,  labor  was  exonerated  from  being  the  largest 
factor  in  keeping  up  rates,  and  with  lower  rates  factories 
would  soon  commence  running  on  fuller  time,  farm 
products  would  increase  in  value  and  labor  would  have 
more  employment.  The  electrification  of  railroads  was 
favorably  spoken  of  by  the  speaker. 

Establish  Standard  for  Judging  Ladies'  Work. 

Mrs.  Goltz,  of  Bracebridge,  referred  to  the  work 
of  agricultural  societies  in  the  north  land,  where  keen 
interest  is  taken  in  the  fairs  and  general  agricultural 
work.  The  speaker  believed  that  the  directors  should 
plan  on  giving  more  time  on  the  program  to  discussion 
of  the  various  subjects.  This  phase  of  the  program 
was  considered  of  great  importance,  as  it  was  exchange 
of  ideas  which  helped.  It  was  suggested  that  there 
be  some  definite  standard  for  judging  ladies'  work. 
It  was  believed  that  judging  competitions  in  ladies' 
work  could  be  put  on  at  principle  fairs  to  advantage 
to  young  ladies.  If  contests,  as  held  from  year  to  year, 
are  good  for  young  men  they  should  be  equally  good 
for  young  women.  A  motion  was  carried  giving  the 
ladies  a  place  on  next  year's  program. 

Strong  Battery  of  Speakers  at  Banquet. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Fairs  and  Exhibitions' 
Association,  held  in  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  was  a 
decided  success.  J.  Lockie  Wilson  had  on  hand  a 
strong  battery  of  speakers,  and  the  musical  program 
was  very  entertaining.  J.  Lockie  as  toastmaster  was 
in  his  element.  Peter  White  was  in  excellent  form, 
and  besides  entertaining  the  crowd  with  timely  stories 
gave  a  good  deal  of  sound,  practical  advice  regarding 
the  management  of  affairs.  Fair  boards  were  strongly 
advised  to  observe  rules  laid  down,  even  if  this  works 
apparent  hardship  to  some  exhibitors.  Dr.  McCutcheon, 
of  Toronto,  referred  to  national  questions,  and  believed 
that  the  country  needs  now,  more  than  ever,  sane, 
courageous,  thoughtful  leadership,  and  the  people  must 
learn  to  think  beyond  themselves.  J.  J.  Morrison, 
well  known  to  all  agriculturists,  was  in  rather  a  pessi- 
mistic mood.  After  referring  to  the  agricultural  societies 
as  being  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  bringing  rural 
and  urban  people  together  and  stimulating  agricultural 
industry,  Mr.  Morrison  branched  off  to  the  great  debt 
which  overshadows  the  country  to-day.  The  growth 
of  the  debt  is  not  only  national  but  also  provincial  and 
municipal,  and  it  was  claimed  that  these  debts  must  be 
paid  by  productive  industry.  The  larger  the  debt  the 
greater  the  burden  for  future  generations.  Sir  Adam 
Beck  was  the  chief  speaker  of  the  evening,  and  con- 
tended that  his  ambition  is  to  share  in  the  stimulation 
of  the  agricultural  industry.  Sir  Adam  took  issue  with 
Mr.  Morrison  as  regards  the  investment  in  Hydro  being 
a  burden  of  debt  upon  the  municipalities,  as  this  form 
of  public  ownership,  while  entailing  a  heavy  investment, 
was  paying  its  way.  Sir  Adam  believed  that  if  he 
could  get  under  the  same  roof  with  J.  J.  Morrison  for  a 
time  the  latter  would  not  be  a  pessimist  on  this  question. 
The  Hydro  enterprise  was  dealt  with  at  considerable 
length,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  purpose  was  to 
make  this  boon  available  to  all  people.  Dealing  with 
the  question  of  provincial  debt,  Sir  Adam  claimed  that 
unless  something  in  the  shape  of  a  great  calamity  hap- 
pened it  would  never  be  necessary  for  the  Hydro  Com- 
mission to  impose  a  dollar  of  taxation.  A  large  portion 
of  what  is  called  the  debt  is  in  reality  a  productive 
investment  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  Other 
speakers  of  the  evening  were  W.  F.  McLean,  M»  P., 
J.  J.  Hunter,  A.  Hodgins,  John  Farrell,  and  James  Ault. 

During  the  meeting  several  resolutions  were  brought 
up,  one  being  the  extension  of  the  dates  of  holding  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  agricultural  societies  from 
January  1  to  20.  The  resolution  to  change  the  Act 
so  that  grants  to  societies  would  be  awarded  on  the  pro 
ratio  basis  created  considerable  discussion  but  was 
laid  over.  W.  Bogue,  of  Lambeth,  referred  to  the 
quality  of  seed  for  the  field  crop  competition  sent  out 
by  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers'  Association.  It  wis 
claimed  that  certified  seed,  sealed  and  signed,  which 
had  been  sold  to  certain  agricultural  societies  had 
proven  to  be  unfit  for  seeding  purposes.  The  attention 
of  the  Seed  Growers'  Association  is  to  be  drawn  to  this 
matter.  M.  McCormick,  of  Amaranth,  suggested  that 
some  effort  be  made  to  make  a  uniform  charge  for 
admission  to  all  rural  fairs. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  following 
men  being  chosen  to  guide  the  affairs  during  the  present 

year: 

President,  John  Farrell,  Forest;  1st  Vice-President, 
Jas.  F.  Ault,  Winchester;  2nd  Vice-President,  A.  R.  G. 
Smith,  New  Hamburg;  Secretary,  J.  Lockie  Wilson. 
Toronto;  Treasurer,  J.  E.  Peart,  Hamilton;  Auditor, 
G.  de  W.  Green,  Toronto.  Directors:  Dr.  T.  A.  Morrow, 
Maxville;  W.  J.  Connelly,  Cobden;  Alex.  Hume, 
Campbellford;  Jas.  B.  Begg,  Lindsay;  Jas.  McLean, 
Richmond  Hill,  Jas.  N.  Phillips,  Dunnville;  Col.  J.  J. 
Craig,  Fergus;  C.  W.  Molland,  Thorndale;  Fred  Little- 
johns,  Highgate;  Allan  Findlay,  Chatsworth;  Chas. 
White,  Emsdale;  Jno.  McFarlane,  New  Liskeard; 
E.  T.  Ross,  72  Balsam  Ave.,  Port  Arthur;  Wm.  Vincer, 
Jr.,  Mindemoya. 
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Ontario  Milk  Producers  Mean  Business  at  Annual  Meeting. 


There  was  little  time  wasted  over  frills  and  fancies 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Milk  Producers 
on  Tuesday  and  W  ednesday  of  last  week  in  Toronto. 
There  was  plenty  of  business  spirit  pervading  the 
gathering  of  7.5  or  more  delegates  from  local  associations, 
from  the  time  President  E.  H.  Stonehouse  rose  to  give 
his  presidential  address  at  the  opening  session  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  until  the  close  of  the  convention  on 
Wednesday,  and  while  it  could  not  be  said  that  any  of 
the  sessions  were  stormy,  it  was  certainly  true'  that 
frank  opinions  and  outspoken  evidences  of  dissatis- 
faction were  the  order  of  the  day  wherever  delegates 
found  that  the  work  of  the  Association  had  not  been 
conducted   to   their   satisfaction.    The   meeting  was 
perhaps  unique  among  others  of  similar  nature  being 
held  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  that  the  delegates 
were  almost  unanimous  in  feeling  that  radical  measures 
were  necessary  and  must  be  made  effective  at  once  if 
the  industry  was  to  be  served  as  the  organization  of 
milk  producers  should  serve  it.    Nearly  every  local 
association  sent  its  delegates  to  Toronto  primed  to 
the  hilt  with  pertinent  and  pointed  questions  which 
they  wanted  answered  in  some  clear-cut  manner,  and 
the  ball  opened  as  soon  as  Mr.  Stonehouse  sat  dowT. 
Taking  it  all  in  all  and  balancing  the  unfortunate 
situation  of  the  Association  financially  by  the  vigorous 
sentiments  and  progressive  determination  of  practically 
all  present,  notwithstanding  their  criticism,  the  recent 
convention  may 'be  characterized  as   an  unqualified 
success  from,  the  viewpoint  of  aggressive  dairying  in 
Ontario,  and  indicative  also,  we  believe,  of  the  inaugur- 
ation ot  a  more  business-like  policy,  which  could  only 
be  brought  about  by  such  a  spirit  of  unity  as  was  shown 
at  this  convention. 

An  Appeal  for  Co-operation. 
President  Stonehouse  had  pointed  out  the  essential 
soundness  and  dependability  of  the  dairying  industry 
in  Ontario  under  all  circumstances,  and  especially  in 
times  of  trial  and  difficult"  such  as  are  being  experienced 
now.  He  had  emphasized  the  need  for  confidence  in 
their  central  organization  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  members,  and  that  in  addition  to  this  confidence 
a  full  measure  of  financial  support  was  necessary  if 
the  Association  was  to  do  the  work  that  lay  so  abundantly 
before  it.  Difficulties  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  100,000 
milk  producers  in  Ontario  informed  as  to  market  con- 
ditions, the  work  of  the  Association  and  the  developments 
of  dairying  in  general.  There  are  many  things  which 
should  be  explained  to  the  milk  producers  in  justice  to 
them  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Association,  but  which 
for  lack  of  easy  means  of  communication  they  have  had 
to  remain  partially  or  totally  in  ignorance  of.  It  had, 
therefore,  been  decided  to  issue  a  monthly  letter  to 
members  of  the  Association  as  a  link  between  them 
and  the  central  office.  It  had  been  explained  also  that 
the  membership  list  is  made  up  from  lists  of  those  whose 
assessments  had  been  paid.  Finances  had  been  referred 
to  directly,  and  the  delegates  were  told  that  the  As- 
sociation was  bound — and  deserved — to  fail  if  no  more 
money  was  received  than  was  sufficient  to  maintain  an 
office.  There  was  much  cc  nstructive  work  to  be  done 
in  the  improvement  cf  quality  of  dairy  prcduct  ,  the 
close  study  o1  home  and  foreign  markets,  educational 
work  with  produce!  s,  etc. 

Financial  Report. 

Following  this  appeal  for  co-operation  with  the 
central  effice  came  the  financial  report,  and  from  then 
on  for  an  hour  or  more  the  chairman  was  busv  naming 
the  delegates  who  had  the  floor  first.  The  financial 
statement  had  shown  receipts  totalling  $7,581  70  during 
the  year,  including  $6,045.04  collected  from  producers 
and  $1,500  grant  from  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  together  with  one  or  two  small 
items  and  $3,500  borrowed  from  the  bank,  made  total 
cash  receipts  of  $11,171.31.'  Against  this  amount  were 
placed  cash  expenditures  amounting  to  $5  193  for 
salaries  of  which  $1,770  was  tor  1920,  $2,834  11  as 
expenses  of  the  milk  campaign  and  advertising,  $850 
rent  $539  office  supplies,  $z40  for  .-ornmittees,  $212 
tor  bank  interest  $117  for  postage  and  miscellaneous 
expenditures,  to  bring  the  total  up  to  $10,230  Total 
outstanding  liabilities  of  the  Association  amounted  to 
*5,525,  from  which  was  to  be  deducted  cash  on  hand 
and  the  value  of  office  furniture,  so  that  the  net  debit  of 
the  Association  stood  at  $4,209,  including  $1,562  acquired 
prior  to  1921  and  $2,646  added  during  the  pasYyear 
Some  Frank  Discussion. 

One  look  at  this  deficit  sufficed  to  convince  all  and 
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uincis  all  last  year,  and  most  delegates  had  paid  their 
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money  to  meet  necessarv  expenses  One  anH  nil 
wanted  to  know  why  collections  had  not  been  made 
in  many  centres;  and  why,  if  dealers  had  been  indifferent 
or  unwilhng  to  make  the  collection  of  one  ,  cent  0 
the  m.lk  or  cream  cheque  of  each  Patron  for'  the 'month 
of  June,  the  central  office  had  not  followed  the  matter 


up  more  diligently  or  sought  the  co-operation  of  the 
locals  in  making  the  collection.  By  the  time  30  speakers 
had  eased  their  minds,  the  whole  gathering  was  ready 
to  sit  up  and  take  some  nourishment  in  the  way  of 
suggestions  for  remedying  the  situation;  while  the  soul 
of  President  Stonehouse  began  to  glow  with  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  at  last  the  milk  producers  of  Ontario 
were  getting  really  interested  in  the  load  that  he  had 
been  carrying  with  their  consent.  He  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  had  faced  the  difficulty  many  times,  and 
he  was  able  to  show  that  collections  had  come  in  very 
well  under  the  circumstances;  but  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  indifference  to  overcome,  and  one  man 
could  not  be  in  more  than  a  dozen  places  at  once.  Tiiere 
was  no  question  as  to  the  confidence  ot  the  delegates 
in  him  as  could  easily  be  seen,  and  finally  J.  E.  Brethour, 
Burford,  made  a  suggestion  that  was  aprroved  and 
immediately  carried  into  effect,  that  a  strong  committee 
be  appointed  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  matter  and 
report  with  recommendations,  however  drastic,  at  11 
a.m.  next  day. 

Report  of  Special  Committee. 
The  committee  reported  at  the  time  set,  and  the 
report,  which  was  adopted  unanimously,  with  almost 
no  discussion,  read  as  follows:  "We,  the  special  com- 
mittee on  financial  schemes,  beg  to  report  that  we  recom- 
mend that  a  uermanent  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
from  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  be  known  as  the  Finance 
Committee,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  take  fi  ll  charge  of 
collections  and  to  inaugurate  a  system  whereby  these 
may  be  collected,  having  regard  to  the  diversified 
conditions  in  different  localities;  and  we  further  recom- 
mend that  the  committee  meet  at  regular  intervals 
as  they  may  deem  necessary,  to  supervise  all  matters 
pertaining  to  revenue  and  expenditures." 

Revision  of  Constitution. 

Quite  a  few  land  marks  of  the  old  constitution  and 
by-laws  were  either  discarded  altogether  or  renovated 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  be  recognized  only 
with  difficulty.  This  revision  was  a  hang-over  from 
last  year,  and  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  met  the 
day  previous  to  the  convention,  had  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed every  phase  of  the  changes  recommended,  so 
that  their  suggestions  were  adopted  without  alteration 
in  every  case,  although  not  always  without  discussion. 
The  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  from  "The 
Ontario  Milk  and  Cream  Producers'  Association"  to 
"The  Ontario  Milk  Producers'  Association,"  and  the 
objects  were  widened  considerably.  County  organ- 
izations are  now  done  away  with  officially,  and  locals 
desiring  to  affiliate  may  do  so  by  resolution  and  by 
agreeing  to  and  paying  the  assessment  on  each  member. 
The  Directorate  is  increased  from  9  to  12,  and  instead 
of  representing  a  county,  each  director  will  represent 
a  branch  of  the  industry,  there  being  3  representatives 
of  the  whole-milk  and  sweet  cream  section,  3  from  the 
cheese  section,  3  from  the  cream  and  butter  section, 
and  3  from  the  condensed  and  powdered  milk  section. 
These  directors  will  be  nominated  by  the  delegates 
at  the  annual  meeting,  representing  their  own  section, 
and  all  will  be  voted  on  by  the  whole  annual  meeting. 
In  future  a  local  with  25  members  or  less  will  be  entitled 
to  one  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting,  one  with  over 
25  and  under  60  may  send  2,  and  those  having  over 
60  members  may  send  3.  Twelve  will  be  a  quorum 
at  an  annual  or  special  general  meeting,  and  5  will 
be  a  quorum  at  Directors'  meetings.  The  officers  will 
be  a  President  and  Secretary- Treasurer  who  will  be 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  but  not  necessarily 
from  among  themselves.  There  were  other  changes 
of  a  less  important  nature,  all  of  which  appear  to  make 
for  greater  efficiency. 

Pasteurization  and  Tuberculosis. 

On  the  second  afternoon  Professor  H.  H.  Dean, 
O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  delivered  a  brief  address  which 
provoked  a  very  lengthy  discussion  in  which  everyone 
was  interested  and  in  which  Professor  Dean  was  called 
upon  to  give  much  information.  The  speaker  took 
as  his  text  the  following  statement:  "In  the  past  and 
up  to  the  present,  milk  has  been  bought  because  people 
want  it  and  not  because  a  has  been  sold  to  them." 
From  this  basic  remark  the  remarks  of  the  speaker 
led  off  to  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  advertising  in 
business  and  the  deduction  that  dairymen  must  advertise 
not  only  to  increase  the  sale  of  their  product,  but  that 
they  are  justified  in  doing  so  from  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  milk  as  a  food.  Here,  for  instance,  was 
one  pregnant  thought! 

"He  who  whispers  down  a  well 
About  the  goods  he  has  to  sell, 
Will  never  reap  the  golden  dollars 
Like  he  who  cl.mbs  a  tree  and  hollers." 

R  fereme  was  made  to  c  ean  milk  and  milk  made  , 
healthful  through  pasteurization.  This  reference  started 
a  discussion  which  began  as  soon  as  Professor  Dean  sat 
down  and  continued  from  one  subject  to  another  for 
over  an  hour.  Efficient  pasteurization  was  declared 
to  be  heating  mi  k  to  140  or  145  degrees  F.,  and  holding 
at  that  temperature  for  from  20  to  30  minutes.  This 
question  was  oiscussed  along  with  testing  cows  for 
tuberculosis  and  advertising,  and  one  delegate  wanted 
to  know  whether  it  would  not  be  better  if  the  Association 
made  sure  of  pure  milk  from  tested  herds  before  ad- 
vertising dairy  products,  since  if  human  beings  contract 
T.  B.  from  cow's  milk,  advertising  may  not  be  doing 
consumers  a  kindness.    It  was  pointed  out  that  while 


T.  B.  is  prevalent  in  cattle,  and  while  accreditation  of 
dairy  herds  was  desirable,  this  would  take  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  pasteurization  was  necessary  in  the  mean- 
time. Pasteurization,  .-properly  done,  does  not  affect 
the  digestibility  of  milk,  and  even  improves  it  as  far 
as  human  being-  are  concerned,  but  that  when  heated 
too  much,  the  digestibility  might  be  affected  to  some 
extent.  A  very  informing,  discussion  took  place  with 
regard  to  testing  cows  for  tuberculosis. 

Pooling  and  Milk  Prices. 
Considerable  discussion  also  arose  over  a  remark 
let  drop  by  Professor  Dean  during  the  convention,  that 
producers  would  bs  well  dvised  to  consider  the  principle 
of  pooling  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  milk  for  different 
purposes,  and  for  which  different  price ?  might  be  re- 
ceived.   One  delegate  pointed  out  that  there  was  a 
large  difference  between  Toronto  city  milk  prices  and 
condensery  prices,  and  thought  that  all  things  considered 
it  would  be  the  part  of  justice  to  even  things  up  by 
a   system   of   pooling.    Professor   Dean   suggested  a 
system  of  regional  or  sectional  pooling,  but  the  matter 
was  dropped  after  some  general  discussion  as  to  prices. 
It  was  explained,  however,  that  consumers,  as  well  as 
producers  outside  of  Toronto  were  apt  to  get  an 
erroneous  impression  of  the  differential  between  Toronto 
and   other   milk   prices.    Toronto   pri'-es  were   on  a 
delivered-at-the-dairy  basis,  and  transportation  means 
30  or  40  cents  per  can.    There  are  also  other  factors 
tending  to  make  the  differential  more  apparent  than  real. 
Milk  Testing. 
The    President    introduced    a    general  discussion 
with  reference  to  testing  for  butter-fat  and  improving 
the  quality  of  milk  in  this  regard.    He  thought  it  was  one 
.  of  the  big  jobs  of  the  Association  to  initiate  work  which 
would  result  in  sending  the  extremely  low-testing  cow 
to  the  block  where  she  belongs.    Some  delegates  found 
fault  with  the  svstem  in  vogue  at  some  manufacturing 
establishments  of  setting  a  standard  of  3.5  per  cent., 
and  paying  a  differential  above  or  below  that  according 
to  test.    The  standard  was  felt  to  be  too  high,  and  the 
legal  standard  of  3.25  per  cent,  was  favored.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  accurate  tests  was  emphasized,  but 
Professor  Dean  explained  that  while  the  Babcock  test 
would  give  accurate  results,  there  were  limits  of  human 
error,  which  had  been  calculated  at  .2  per  cent.,  and 
tests  within  this  range  ot  accuracy  were  all  that  could 
be  expected.    He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
composite    test    was    satisfactory.    Another  delegate 
urged  can  inspection  to  avoid  losing  through  defective- 
lids  much  of  the  richer  milk  at  the  top  of  the  can.  With 
regard  to  making  the  Dairy  Standard  Act  apply  to 
milk  for  human  consumption,  G.  A.  Putnam,  Director 
of  Dairying,  pointed  out  that  there  were  difficulties 
involved,  inasmuch  as  butter-fat  in  rich  milk  for  this 
purpose  is  not  worth  as  much  as  for  other  purposes. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  if  the  price  ot  3.5  per  rent, 
milk  was  $2.75  per  100  pounds,  say,  dealers  might  pay 
one  dollar  per  100  lbs.  flat  for  the  skim-milk,  and  a 
fair  rate  of  say  25  cents  or  otherwise  for  each  pound  of 
butter-fat  in  addition. 

Election  of  Directors. 
Some  curious  conditions  were  brought  about  as  a 
result  of  the  election  of  directors  under  the  revised 
constitution.  Three  directors  only  from  the  whole- 
milk  and  sweet  cream  men  who  have  hitherto  more  or 
less  dominated  the  Association  from  force  of  circumr 
stances,  left  out  of  consideration  several  strong  as- 
sociations. This  caused  some  comment,  but  all  expressed 
a  willingness  to  abide  loyally  by  the  change  and  give  it 
a  trial.  The  curious  result  of  nominations  from  separate 
groups,  however,  was  that  no  single  director  who  was 
on  the  board  last  year  was  renominated,  and  so  there 
are  twelve  directors  now,  not  one  of  whom  was  a  director 
in  1921.  E.  H.  Stonehouse,  the  President,  was  not 
renominated,  but  he  was  unanimously  chosen  President 
by  the  Board  notwithstanding,  and  the  results  of  elections 
are,  therefore,  as  follows:  President,  E.  IT.  Stonehouse, 
Weston,  (whole  milk),  Vice-President,  E.  A.  Orr, 
Clarkson,  (whole  milk).  Executive  Committee  (5): 
I.  B.  Whale,  London  (b'.tter);  W.  E.  Thompson,  Wood- 
stock (whole  milk);  Walter  Graham,  Ottawa  (whole 
milk);  Halliday,  Elgin,  (cheese);  R.  E.  Beam, 
Hickson  (manufactured  milk).  Directors:  A.  E.  Plant, 
Burford  (manufactured  milk);  W.  W.  Nancekivell, 
Ingersoll  (manufactured  milk);  A.  W.  Vansickle, 
Onondaga  (butter);  Sibbitt,  Kingston  (butter);  Jno. 
Dawson,  Thorndale  (cheese);  and  E.  Hawthornet, 
Lakefield  (cheese). 

The  financial  •  ommittee  referred  to''  earlier  in  thi 
report,  were  not  appointed  by  the  directors  at  their 
subsequent  meeting,  because  there  were  some  directors 
not  present,  and  it  was  felt  that  this  matter  and  the 
appointment  ot  a  Se'.retary-treasurer  should  be  left  to 
a  special  meeting,  to  be  called  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week. 

The  Banquet. 
Space  does  not  permit  more  than  the  briefest  mention 
of  the  excellent  banquet  held  at  the  Carls-Rite  Hotel 
on  the  first  evening.  There  was  a  splendid  battery 
of  speakers,  including  three  cabinet  ministers,  who  one 
and  all  affirmed  their  liking  for  and  acquaintance  with 
dair  >  ing.  Dr.  Fleming,  of  the  Medical  Health  Depart- 
ment, Toronto,  spoke  briefly  but  well  of  the  value  of 
clean  milk  to  children,  and  others  contributed  to  a 
profitable  and  enjoyable  evening.  It  is  certainly  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  convention  that  was  held  last 
week  was  by  far  the  best  that  has  ever  been  held  by  the 
Association. 
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Annual   Convention   of  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association 

Pre-cooling,  cold  storage,  central  packing  plants,  a  change  in  berry  boxes,  and  the  latest  information  on  marketing,  packing,  spraying,  pruning, 

fertilizing  and  organizing  were  all  discussed  in  this  rousing  two-day  convention. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  held  in  Toronto  last  week,  was  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  best  attended  of  any  called  together 
in  the  last  decade.  It  seemed  to  mark  a  revival  in  the 
industry  and  reflected  a  feeling  of  confidence  that 
expresssed  itself  in  demands  for  improvements  in  pro- 
duction and  marketing  methods.  The  growers  of  tender 
fruits  and  berries  pressed  their  claims  f o  •  pre-cooling 
and  cold  storage  facilities  in  order  that  they  might  regain 
a  fair  share  of  the  home  trade  that  has  been  lost,  and 
compete  at  home  and  abroad  with  the  growers  across 
t  he  line.  The  central  packing  plant  was  again  advocated 
and  the  Honorable  Manning  Doherty,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture', suggested  a  tentative  plan  of  Government 
assistance,  which  he  asked  the  growers  to  consider. 
Cultural  .methods,  including  spra\  ing,  pruning,  fertili- 
zing, etc.,  were  not  ignored  by  any  means,  but  interest 
revolved  around  marketing  and  organization  which 
was  a  reversal  of  former  conditions  when  production 
was  given  prominence  and  the  business  end  of  the  enter- 
prise was  subordinated  or  neglected.  An  excellent 
program  had  been  arranged,  and  much  of  the  success  of 
the  convention  may  rightfully  be  attributed  to  tr.e 
interesting  and  important  topics  placed  before  the  meet- 
ing for  consideration.  The  program  orovoked  a  great 
deal  of  discission,  and  the  President,  David  Allan, 
( irimsby,  was  obliged  at  times  to  limit  the  number  of 
speakers  and  the  time  the}'  occupied.  However,  he 
handled  the  meeting  ably  and  diplomatically.  An  inter- 
esting program  and  a  good  chairman  practically  insure 
the  success  of  any  meeting,  and  these  were  two  factors 
that  helped  to  make  the  last  convention  the  best  in  a 
decade. 

Central  Packing  Houses. 

The  discussion  of  central  packing  houses  was  led 
by  Colonel  H.  L.  Roberts,  Grimsby,  who  recounted  some 
experiences  of  the  past  and  outlined  some  of  the  essentials 
in  central  packing  honse  construction  and  manage- 
ment. He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  central 
packing  house  was  the  crux  of  the  situation  in  the 
Niagara  district,  and  that  without  such  an  institution 
it  was  difficult  to  make  grades  conform  to  the  proper 
standard  and  have  them  uniform.  The  results  from  the 
central  pa 'king  house  were  far  superior.  Colonel 
Roberts  said  that  the  Grimsby  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion made  the  mistake,  in  the  early  days,  of  placing  the 
packing  house  convenient  to  the  growers,  which  made  it 
inconvenient  for  shipping.  He  recommended  placing 
the  packing  house  near  the  railroad,  or  on  the  rail,  to 
avoid  handling  and  expedite  shipping.  Such  houses 
must  be  made  adaptable  and  flexible.  If  grading 
machines  are  to  be  used,  certain  requirements  must  be 
observed;  if  grading  machines  are  not  used,  he  said  it 
wise  to  have  stalls  or  recesses  in  which  each  grower's 
offering  could  be  packed  and  checked  out  separately, 
that  the  partitions  should  be  movable  so  as  to  provide 
different  sized  spaces  for  the  variations  in  quantity 
that  the  growers  would  bring  in  on  different  days. 

Honorable  Manning  Doherty,  Minister  of  Agriculture 
at  this  point  aid  a  few  words  about  the  agricultural 
and  economic  conference  recently  called  at  Washington 
by  President  Harding  and  which  he  attended.  The 
conference  was  called,  Mr.  Doherty  said,  because  the 
Administration  felt  that  the  critical  condition  of  agri- 
culture was  jeopardizing  the  chances  of  all  other  in- 
dustries in  the  Republic.  Mr.  Doherty  referred  to 
President  Harding's  statement  that  countries  coming 
through  the  reconstruction  period  best  were  those 
countries  where  agriculture  is  best  organized,  and  the 
different  countries  prospered  in  1921  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  their  agricultural  industries  were 
organized.  The  Minister  then  made  a  plea  for  economic 
and  orderly  marketing,  and  stated  that  if  we  are  to 
compete  successfully  we  must  produce  economically. 
He  advocated  grades  and  living  up  to  them,  and  said 
the  Ontario  fruit  growers  should  wake  up  so  as  to  hold 
a  large  percentage  of  their  own  market  and  get  a  fair 
percentage  of  the  Western  trade.  The  Minister  favored 
central  grading  and  packing  houses,  and  here  introduced 
the  proposal  which  he  asked  the  growers  to  consider. 
He  suggested  Government  assistance  to  central  packing 
houses,  and  again  stated  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
duty  of  Government  was  to  assist  organizations  to 
get  started,  but  after  that  the  Government  should  with- 
draw and  leave  the  management  and  control  absolutely 
and  without  reserve  in  the  hands  of  the  growers  them- 
selves. Mr.  Doherty's  proposal  was,  in  brief,  as  follows: 
1.  The  Government  to  offer  assistance  to  co-operative 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  central  packing 
houses,  said  associations  to  control  not  less  than  one 
hundred  acres  of  fruit.  2.  The  grant  should  not  exceed 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value  of  buildings, 
with  a  maximum  grant  of  $1,500.  3.  Growers  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  not  members  of  the  association, 
should  be  able  to  use  the  packing  plant  under  such 
conditions  as  the  association  might  stipulate. 

The  Minister's  proposal  was  well  received,  and  as 
time  did  not  permit  of  discussion  a  committee  composed 
of  Colonel  H.  L.  Roberts,  Grimsby;  W.  F.  W.  Fisher, 
Burlington;  E.  F.  Palmer,  Vineland;  Jas.  E.  Johnson^ 
Simcoe;  A.  A.  Craise,  St.  Catharines;  amd  J.  T.  Gibson] 
Newcastle,  will  consider  the  proposal  and  confer  with 
Honorable  Mr.  Doherty,  as  well  as  the  Dominion  Minister 
of  Agriculture. 


Imperial  Quarts  and  Pints. 

Considerable  discussion  arose  when  the  matter  of 
abandoning  our  standard  berry  boxes  (two-fifths  and 
four-fifths  quarts  and  adopting  the  Imperial  pint  and 
Imperial  quart  box  was  suggested.  This  matter  is 
being  discussed  all  over  Canada  and  will  be  settled  at 
the  Dominion  Fruit  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Ottawa 
on  February  22-24.  C.  W.  Baxter,  the  Dominion  Fruit 
Commissioner,  told  the  meeting  that  the  Fruit  Branch 
was  taking  a  neutral  stand  in  this  matter.  Their  desire 
was  to  find  out  what  the  growers  wanted.  The  in- 
formation was  given  that  a  considerable  tra  e  is  lost  to 
Canada  because  the  United  States  markets  do  not  like  our 
boxes.  Berry  growers  from  the  Clarkson  district 
strongly  opposed  anv  change,  but  the  growers  from  Bur- 
lington, Nagara  district,  and  elsewhere  were  quite  in 
favor  of  adopting  the  Imperial  quart  and  the  Imperial 
pint.  T.  J.  Mahoney  said  it  was  the  genera!  movement 
of  the  crop  which  affected  the  market  at  home,  and  if 
considerable  quantity  of  berries  could  be  marketed  in  the 
United  States  it  would  unquestionably  strengthen  the 
domestic  market.  No  vote  was  taken  on  the  matter, 
but  t  he  majority  undoubtedly  were  in  favor  of  the  change. 

Another  topic  of  interest  to  growers  selling  boxed 
apples  was  the  suggestion  to  adopt  the  United  States 
grade  nomenclature.  "Extra  fancy",  "Fancy",  and 
"C"  are  used  to  designate  the  three  best  grades  put  up 
by  the  California  and  Oregon  growers.  Our  No.  1 
mark  does  not  sound  so  inviting,  while  No.  2  and  No.  3 
imply  inferiority.  Our  boxed  apples  are  handicapped 
in  Great  Britain  on  this  account,  and  the  matter  will 
be  discussed  at  the  Dominion  Fruit  Conference.  The 
Ontario  growers  did  not  seem  averse  to  adopting  the 
United  States  nomenclature,rsceing  that  it  has  had  such 
an  important  psycholofical  effect  on  tne  buying  public. 


Cup  Won    by  Ontario    Fruit    Growers    at  the 
Imperial  Fruit  Show. 


Sales  Organizations. 
There  are  several  marketing  organizations  through- 
out Ontario  that  have  done  remarkably  well,  and  chief 
among  these  is  the  Niagara  Peninsula  Growers,  Limited, 
which  last  year  marketed  1,700  cars  of  fruit.  It  has 
only  been  in  existence  for  nine  months,  but  T.  J. 
Mahoney,  Grimsby,  the  General  Manager  was  able 
to  tell  the  convention  that  the  organization  was 
on  the  highway  to  success.  Mr.  Mahoney  out- 
lined the  steps  taken  to  bring  this  organization  into 
life,  and  recounted  many  experiences  of  the  past 
year.  The  Niagara  Peninsula  Growers  cover  the 
territory  from  Burlington  to  the  Niagara  River 
including  the  Fonthill  district.  This  territory  is 
divided  into  fourteen  divisions,  each  having  a  local 
manager.  The  stock  of  the  Company  is  non-dividend- 
bearing,  and  the  number  of  shares  that  growers  purchased 
was  based  on  their  crop  turn-over  in  1920.  All  fruit 
must  pass  through  the  Company.  Payments  are  ad- 
vanced every  two  weeks,  but  twenty  per  cent,  was  held 
back  out  of  which  to  deduct  operating  expenses.  The 
books  were  closed  on  December  31,  when  it  was  found 
that  operating  expenses  for  the  season  amounted  to  12 
per  cent.  Equipment  and  organization  expenses,  how- 
ever, amounted  to  IK  per  cent,  of  the  turn-over  for 
last  year,  leaving  a  net  of  10^2  per  cent,  as  the  cost  of 
the  actual  operations.  The  Niagara  Peninsula  Growers, 
Limited,  handled  49  varieties  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 


making  up  1,700  carloads,  last  season,  which  was  di- 
vided in  the  following  proportions:  Strawberries,  85 
cars;  rapsberries,  35  cars;  peaches,  564  cars;  plums,  79 
cars;  cherries,  49  cars;  grapes,  324  cars;  tomatoes,  123 
cars;  canteloupes,  54  cars. 

The  General  Manager  told  the  convention  that  the 
object  of  the  Association  was,  through  proper  grading 
and  systematic  marketing,  to  eliminate  waste  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  producer  and  consumer.  Great 
difficulties  had  been  encountered  in  moving  the  crop 
last  year.  Everything  matured  practiraliy  a  month 
earlier  than  usual,  and  the  fruit  did  not  possess  the 
customary  keeping  quality.  Being  thus  out  of  season, 
the  public  did  not  buy  heavily  for  canning  and  preserving 
purposes.  The  jam  manufacturers  and  canners  were 
heavily  stocked  with  the  1920  product,  while  the  high 
cost  of  transportation  imposed  another  burden.  In 
spite  of  these  difficulties,  however,  the  Association  moved 
a  very  large  tonnage.  Mr.  Mahoney  said  that  the 
greatest  need  of  the  district  was  central  packing  houses 
and  pre-cooling  and  cold  storage  facilities.  It  was  the 
oldest  fruit-growing  district  in  the  country,  and  yet  they 
had  not  facilities.  The  old  Grimsby  cold-storage  plant, 
with  a  capacity  of  fifteen  cars,  was  all  the  available  cold- 
storage  space  in  the  district.  The  advantage  of  cold 
storage  was  demonstrated,  he  said,  when  the  grape 
growers  last  year  put  fifty  cars  of  grapes  into  cold  storage 
in  Hamilton,  and  saved  $20,000  for  the  growers.  The 
growers  in  the  Burlington  district  built  a  central  packing 
house  at  a  cost  of  $13,000.  It  cost  them  from  15  to  27 
cents  less  per  barrel  to  pack  than  it  did  others  without 
such  facilities.  This  saving,  he  said,  would  pay  the 
interest  on  the  investment.  Mr.  Mahoney  thought 
that  300,000  acres  devoted  to  fruit  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  would  justifv  the  Government  in  doing 
more  for  the  industry  than  they  had  done  in  the  past. 

The  achievement  of  the  Niagara  District  Grape 
Growers,  Limited,  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
convention  by  their  manager,  R.  J.  Montgomery. 
This  organization  started  operations  in  October,  1920, 
in  which  year  they  shipped  410  cars  of  grapes,  310  cars 
of  the  output  going  to  the  United  States.  In  1921  the 
Association  handled  750  cars,  selling  346  cars  in  the 
United  States  and  the  remainder  on  the  home  market. 
They  control  90  per  cent,  of  the  grapes  grown  between 
Hamilton  and  Niagara  Falls.  The  Association  has 
four  hundred  members,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  shareholders.  It  is  not  necessary  to  hold 
stock  in  order  to  sell  through  the  Company.  The 
Association  was  able  to  pay,  in  1921,  the  highest  price 
the  growers  have  ever  received  for  basket  grapes, 
amounting  to  40  cents  for  a  six-quart  basket.  In  bulk 
shipment  the  growers  received  $85  per  ton. 

Another  organization  that  has  weathered  tht  storms 
successfully  is  the  Norfolk  Fruit  Grower  '  Association, 
of  which  James  E.  Johnson  is  Manager.  The  As- 
sociation is  sixteen  years  old,  and  Mr.  Johnson  said 
they  had  had  sixteen  successful  years  for  the  apple 
growers,  besides  making  Norfolk  famous  as  an  apple- 
growing  county.  The  speaker  attributed  their  success 
to  three  factors — education,  publicity  and  co  operation. 
In  regard  to  these  he  said:  "When  we  organized  in  1906 
we  began  to  hold  educational  fruit  growers'  meetings 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  The  success  or  failure 
of  a  fruit  growers'  association  depends  a  great  deal  on 
quality.  Our  aim  being  success,  we  realized  the  im- 
portance of  producing  good  quality  fruit.  In  1908  we 
made  visits  with  every  member  of  the  Association, 
talking  over  with  them  the  best  ways  to  care  for  their 
orchards.  Publicity  was  our  grestest  asset  after  we 
had  produced  quality  apples.  We  used  a  considerable 
amount  of  printers'  ink  in  the  advertising  of  Norfolk 
apples,  which  in  return  was  also  great  encouragement 
to  our  growers.  In  short,  the  press  put  Norfolk  on 
the  map  as  a  county  well  adapted  for  the  successful 
growing  of  summer,  fall  and  winter  apples.  'Each 
for  all  and  all  for  each'  carried  on  under  good  manage- 
ment must  succeed.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
personally  gathering  information  from  many  of  the 
largest  co-operative  societies  in  America.  We  also 
read  of  the  great  success  of  co-operative  associations 
across  the  Atlantic.  I  believe  it  would  be  far  easier 
to  manage  a  co-operative  association  in  Denmark,  as 
there  for  generations  they  have  been  doing  business 
under  strict  rules,  which  make  it  necessary  that  all 
merchantable  produce  grown  by  the  producer  must  be 
turned  in  to  the  association.  There  is  no  way  produce 
can  be  handled  to  better  advantage  than  by  co-operation, 
and  being  in  a  position  to  purchase  supplies  for  the 
growing  of  the  crops  at  the  minimum  price,  and  selling 
the  produce  at  the  maximum  price,  which  will  encourage 
production."  . 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  all  co-operative  associations 
should'  first  make  up  their  minds  to  secure  capable 
managers,  and  be  willing  to  remunerate  them  for  their 
services. 

Pruning  and  Fertilizing  for  Annual  Crops. 
New  light  on  old  problems  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  bv  Professor  J.  W.  Crow,  who  discussed  pruning 
and  fertilizing  in  its  relation  to  securing  annual  crops 
of  apples.  Professor  Crow  said  that  the  fruit-bud 
formation  actually  begins  about  blossom  time,  and  what 
is  far  more  important  that  the  condition  of  nutrition 
of  the  tree  prior  to  blossom  time  determines  whether 
nor  not  there  will  be  any  fruit  buds  formed.    It  was 
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found  at  Guelph  that  fruit-bud  determination  is  com- 
pleted for  the  season  by  the  time  the  variety  has  finished 
blooming.  At  Gueloh  this  is  towards  the  end  of  May, 
or  a  little  earlier.  Fruit-bud  development  is  not  com- 
plete at  that  time,  but  buds  would  be  formed,  if  they 
were  formed  at  all,  as  the  result  of  conditions  existing 
within  the  tree  prior  to  that  date.  The  Wealthy  apple 
is  very  pronounced  in  its  biennial  fruiting  habits. 
The  tree  produces  fruit  buds  one  year  and  blossoms  the 
year  following.  The  determination  of  fruit  buds  on 
the  non-bearing  trees  is  practically  complete  by  the 
time  the  bearing  tree  of  the  same  variety  has  finished 
blooming.  The  practical  application  of  this  new 
information  is  of  chief  interest  with  respect  to  the 
possibility  of  securing  annual  crops  in  those1  varieties 
which  fruit  alternately.  Biennial  bearing  is  a  condition 
of  over-fruitf ulness,  for  which  the  only  treatment  is  to 
prevent  fie  formation  of  so  many  fruit  buds  in  the  off 
year.  Moderate  heading-back  of  small  branches 
throughout  the  top  of  the  tree  will  force  into  vegetative 
shoots  a  considerable  number  of  buds  whrh  in  that  year 
would  otherwise  form  fruit  buds.  This  stimulus  to 
vegetative  growth  earlv  i,n  the  spring  of  the  off  year 
can  be  given  also  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
applications  of  stable  manure.  It  is  probable  also  that 
thorough  soil  drainage  and  early  tillage  may  likewise 
contribute  to  the  desired  vigor  of  growth  in  early  spring. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  cold  soil  may  act  in  early 
spring  as  a  check  upon  growth,  and  with  trees  of  this 
kind  a  check  in  vegetative  growth  in  the  early  spring 
of  the  off  year  is  certain  to  result  in  a  larger  number  of 
fruit  buds. 

The  information  now  in  hand  about  fruit-bud 
formation,  said  Professor  Crow,  would  suggest  that 
by  stimulating  growth  of  the  tree  in  the  early  spring 
of  the  off  year  one  would  check  fruit-bud  formation, 
thus  preventing  an  over-abundant  crop  the  following 
year.  Nitrogenous  fertilizers  will  force  buds  into  shoots, 
thus  reducing  the  number  of  fruiting  buds  in  the  bearing 
year,  but  increasing  them  in  the  off  year. 

The  speaker  also  implied  that  phosphatic  fertilizers 
might  promote  the  earlier  bearing  of  young  trees.  He 
also  cited  an  experiment  where  apple  trees  grown  under 
straw  mulch,  without  fertilizer,  came  into  bearing  earlier 
than  those  grown  under  tillage,  although  the  tilled  trees 
were  taller  and  larger.  He  knew  of  no  way  to  make 
Spies  bear  at  an  earlier  age,  except  by  root  pruning. 
Professor  Crow  also  confirmed  previous  statements  to 
the  effect  that  fr'iit  trees  come  into  bearing  earlier 
with  no  pruning  whatever  and  actually  bear  more 
heavily  if  unpruned.  Summer  pruning  of  bearing 
trees  admits  sunlight  to  the  fruit,  and  may  greatly 
improve  the  color,  but  has  no  other  value. 

Spraying  and  Spraying  Materials. 
Professor  L.  Caesar,  Provincial  Entomologist,  and 
W.  A.  Ross,  in  charge  of  the  Dominion  Entomological 
Laboratory  at  Vineland  Station,  discussed  spraying 
and  spraying  materials.  Comparative  tests  with  dusts 
and  liquid  spray  conducted  last  year  gave  results  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  liquid  spray.  Mr.  Ross  described 
an  experiment  which  was  conducted  at  Newcastle  and 
included  two  orchards.  Three  applications  were  made 
in  all  the  experimental  blocks — the  first  just  after  the 
buds  burst,  second  just  before  the  blossom,  and  third 
after  the  blossoms  fell.  Copper  arsenic  dust  and  sulphur 
lead  dust  were  the  dry  materials  used.  The  copper 
arsenic  dust  was  the  same  as  that  used  largely  in  Nova 
Scotia,  consisting  of  90  pounds  sulphur  and  10  pounds 
arsenate  of  lead.  The  dust  mixtures  were  just  as  effective 
in  controlling  the  coddling  moth  as  were  the  liquid  sprays. 
However,  in  combatting  the  cigar  and  pistol  case 
bearers,  which  were  present  in  large  numbers,  the  liquid 
sprays  gave  somewhat  better  results  than  the  dusts. 
One  weakness  in  the  dusts,  Mr.  Ross  said,  was  that  they 
were  more  easily  washed  from  the  trees  than  the  liquid 
sprays.  They  do  not  seem  to  form  that  protective 
film  over  the  leaf  which  makes  the  liquid-  sprays  so 
efficient.  In  describing  the  status  of  dusting  at  the 
present  time,  the  speaker  said  that  dust  is  not  a  substitute 
for  liquid  sprays,  but  a  valuable  adjunct  to  them. 
Large  orchards  which  cannot  be  entirely  covered  with 
liquid  sprays  at  the  proper  time  can  be  further  protected, 
to  a  large  extent,  through  the  use  of  dust  on  the  varieties 
less  susceptible  to  scab.  Dusts,  however,  are  useful  in 
combatting  mildew  on  grapes,  the  brown  rot  of  plums, 
and  the  strawberry  weevil.  Mr.  Ross  advocated 
spraying,  if  possible,  but  advised  the  growers  not  to 
neglect  to  dust  if  it  is  impossible  to  spray  thoroughly. 
Those  using  dust  should  make  extra  applications,  using 
sulphur  and  filler  without  poison  for  the  later 
applications. 

The  Condition  of  Orcharding. 

The  Directors  of  the  Association  were  called  upon 
during  the  convention  to  report  upon  the  condition  of 
orcharding  in  their  districts  at  the  present  time  with 
respect  to  the  condition  of  mature  orchards,  and  the 
extent  of  new  plantings  being  made  or  anticipated. 
Several  of  the  directors  were  not  present,  but  the  sum- 
mary of  conditions  as  given  was  somewhat  as  follows: 
W.  T.  Macoun,  Ottawa,  for  the  Ottawa  Valley  reported 
tnat  hardy  apples,  hardy  pears  and  American  plums 
could  be  grown  successfully,  but  that  growers  were 
handicapped  because  of  the  fact  that  not  much  friut 
is  being  grown.  Fruit  growing  is  generally  neglected 
on  this  account,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  injury  annually  from  the  effects  of  winter 
a"d  mice.  Not  many  plantings  have  been  made  in 
the  Bay  of  Quinte  district  since  1910,  and  the  opinion 
was  expressed  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  in  this 
district,  especially  in  Prince  Edward  County,  where 
dairying  is  followed  extensively,  prefer  to  farm  without 
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and  Victoria  Counties  it  was  reported  that  orcharding 


has  been  much  neglected  in  the  districts  back  from  the 
lake.  Along  the  lake,  orchards  are  being  cared  for 
and  a  good  trade  has  been  developed  with  those  varieties 
that  are  grown.  What  is  needed,  however,  is  a  variety 
of  apples  that  is  of  good  quality,  hardy,  and  suitable  for 
export.  Spy,  Fameuse,  Mcintosh,  Alexander  and 
Duchess  are  excellent  varieties,  but  they  are  not  suitable 
for  export.  For  Halton  and  Peel  Counties  it  was 
reported  that  not  much  replanting  has  been  done. 
The  cost  of  labor  and  nursery  stock  has  been  too  high, 
but  the  trees  that  are  planted  are  receiving  good  care. 
For  the  Niagara  District  it  was  reported  that  too  few 
apples  are  being  grown,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  every  orchardist  should  have  some  apples.  There 
are  not  more  than  75  per  cent,  as  many  apples  in  the 
district  now  as  there  were  ten  years  ago.  Canker  is 
making  inroads  in  peach  orchards,  and  grapes  are  being 
heavily  planted.  Sour  cherries  are  about  20  per  cent, 
more  plentiful,  while  plums,  strawberries  and  raspberries 
are  holding  their  own.  In  Norfolk  there  are  large 
plantings  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  during 
the  next  year  or  two  there  should  be  a  marked  im- 
provement in  quality  and  quantity.  Norfolk  apples 
have  been  well  advertised  in  the  West.  Peaches  are 
risky  but  strawberries  are  being  heavily  planted.  Few 
growers  are  caring  for  their  orchards  in  the  Georgian 
Bay  district,  the  best  orchards  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Thornbury  and  Clarksburg. 

Varieties. 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to  varieties,  but  no 
especially  new  information  was  brought  out.  Portia 
was  declared  to  be  much  the  best  variety  of  strawberries 
at  Vineland  Station  for  canning  and  jam.  Among 
raspberries,  the  Herbert  is  more  resistant  to  mosaic 
and  leaf  curl  than  Cuthbert.  There  was  not  much 
discussion  as  to  grape  varieties.  Concord  and  Niagara 
were  referred  to  as  reliable  standbys.  The  Rochester 
peach  was  mentioned  as  a  promising  new  variety. 
There  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  Delicious  variety 
of  apples  for  the  North  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  This 
variety  is  of  very  high  quality  and  is  less  susceptible 
to  scab  and  side  worm  than  some  other  varieties,  but 
it  is  a  light  yielder  and  slow  in  bearing.  It  was  suggested 
that  growers  should  go  slow  on  this  variety  except  for 
the  southern  counties,  on  account  of  winter  injury. 
Others  believed  that  it  should  be  tried  out  in  an  endeavor 
to  get  dessert  varieties  to  compete  with  British  Columbia 
and  the  Northwestern  States,  which  are  capturing  our 
own  markets.  The  Melba  was  referred  to  as  a  very 
promising  variety  originated  by  the  Experimental 
Farms.  In  this  connection  it  was  stated  that  it  takes 
about  40  years  to  originate  a  new  variety  and  give  it 
commercial  prominence. 

Niagara  Fruit  Survey. 

The  Department  of  Farm  Management  at  the  O.A.C. 
made  an  economic  survey  of  the  Niagara  District  last 
year,  and  E.  E.  Reilly,  of  that  Department,  gave  the 
convention  a  summary  of  the  findings.  The  speaker 
enumerated  the  several  factors  entering  into  costs, 
such  as  land  values,  interest  on  investment,  and  other 
fixed  charges.  He  showed  where  it  was  possible  to 
make  larger  profits  by  a  better  organization  of  crops, 
increasing  production  and  reducing  costs.  Increased 
prices  for  the  product  was  another  factor  contributing 
to  profits,  which  could  be  brought  about  by  more 
thorough  organization  ^nd  efficient  marketing.  A 
complete  summary  of  the  survey  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate,"  so  we  are  only 
giving  Mr.  Reilly's  address  this  brief  mention  at  the 
present  time. 

Educational  Organizations. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  first  session  was  given  over 
to  a  discussion  of  educational  organizations  and  their 
place  in  the  fruit  industry.  For  the  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  Apple  Growers'  Association, 
H.  Sirett,  Brighton,  stated  that  this  Association 
was  organized  about  1911,  largely  for  the  "pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  apple  growers  together  and 
to  collectively  advertise  the  apples  of  the  North  Shore. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  exhibitions  stressed  the 
value  of  the  land  rather  than  the  fruit,  so  that  for  the 
last  few  years  the  annual  meetings  have  been  emphasized 
as  educational  factors,  with  the  result  that  the  men 
who  are  staying  in  the  business  are  practicing  better 
methods  each  year.  The  speaker  predicted  that  the  next 
few  years  will  see  some  new  plantings  by  those  who  are 
staying  in  the  game.  Production  in  the  United  Counties 
has  falien  away  40  per  cent,  in  the  last  few  years,  largely 
because  orchards  planted  too '  far  from  the  lake  shore 
have  died  out. 

Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

P.  W.  Hodgetts,  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  for  the  last  eighteen  years  and 
Director  of  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reviewed  the  history  of  the  parent 
organization  since  1859,  and  recommended  several 
changes,  which  were  more  or  less  radical  in  nature. 
With  reference  to  these  changes  the  speaker  said: 

"I  would  suggest  changes  in  the  constitution  where- 
by— 1.  The  directors  would  be  elected  by  and  from  the 
various  local  and  district  associations.  2.  The  mem- 
bership would  be  composed  of  the  members  of  such 
organizations  by  payment  of  a  nominal  fee  by  such 
associations.  3.  The  annual  meeting  should  be  purely 
a  business  meeting  devoted  to  such  matters  as  legis- 
lation, transportation,  grades,  packages,  markets, 
national  advertising,  provincial  and  national  exhibitions, 
etc.  4.  District  meetings  should  have  the  backing 
and  co-operation  of  the  Provincial  Association,  and 
should  be  sufficient  in  number  and  location  to  cover 
every  year  the  various  fruit  sections  of  the  Province. 
Summer  meetings  and  excursions  through  the  fruit 


districts  are  well  worth  trying  out  in  Ontario.  5.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Association  should  preferably  be  one 
outside  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
funds  of  the  Association  should  not  be  so  dependent 
on  the  grant  from  the  same  source.  Such  a  course  as 
outlined  would,  I  believe,  make  for  a  more  independent 
and  vigorous  future.  6.  If  thought  desirable,  the 
Government  departments  and  Experiment  Stations 
could  have  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors, 
though  as  Government  officials  and  always  at  the  service 
of  the  Association  when  advice  is  needed,  such  repre- 
sentation is  not  essential." 

What  Was  Done. 
In  connection  with  these  recommendations  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  bring  in  a  report  at  a  later 
session,  and  this  committee  recommended  that  the 
incoming  Board  of  Directors  "revise  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointing directors  so  as  to  include  more  direct  repre- 
sentation by  the  leading  fruit  districts,  still  leaving 
representation  to  those  sections  that  are  not  at  the 
present  time  vitally  interested  in  fruit  growing.  We 
approve  of  the  suggestion  that  the  Provincial  Association 
assist  the  holding  of  district  meetings  on  co-operation 
with  local  associations,  and  that  the  annual  meeting 
should  be  largely  business  meeting,  not  altogether 
cutting  out  cultural  topics.  That  action  be  taken  at 
the  present  time  in  respect  to  suggestions  re  secretary 
and  grant." 

Horticultural  Council  for  Canada. 
C.  W.  Baxter,  Fruit  Commissioner,  Ottawa,  spoke 
briefly  on  the  subject  of  a  Canadian  Horticultural 
Council,  which  it  had  been  suggested  should  be  organized 
in  the  interests  of  the  horticultural  industries  in  Canada. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  the  speaker  that  at  the  Dominion 
Fruit  Conference  held  in  1912  some  Dominion  organ- 
ization was  thought  necessary,  but  the  organization 
formed  then  had  never  functioned  to  any  extent,  probably 
because  the  Fruit  Branch  was  formed  shortly  after 
and  the  need  for  a  national  fruit  organization  somewhat 
lessened.  The  speaker  also  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  Fruit  Branch  at  the  present  time  was  only  interesting 
itself  in  the  proposal  to  form  a  Canadian  Horticultural 
Council  in  order  to  provide  a  medium  through  which 
the  fruit  growers  might  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  usefulness  of  such  an  organization  and  be 
prepared  to  discuss  it  at  the  Dominion  Fruit  Conference, 
which  will  be  held  in  Ottawa,  February  22,  23  and  24. 
The  convention  discussed  the  question  very  briefly 
and  approved  the  principle  of  such  an.  organization, 
leaving  the  details  to  be  threshed  out  at  Ottawa. 

Historical  Report. 
The  annual  report  of  the  historical  committee  was 
presented  by  A.  W.  Peart,  Burlington,  who  characterized 
the  season  of  1921  as  a  remarkable  one,  and  reviewed 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  year.  The  organization 
of  the  Niagara  Peninsula  Growers,  Limited,  during  the 
year  was  noted,  as  also  the  holding  of  the  Imperial 
Fruit  Show  in  London,  England,  where  Ontario  fruit 
carried  off  many  prizes,  including  the  Challenge  Cup, 
illustrated  in  connection  with  this  report.  The  death 
of  W.  W.  Hilborn,  Leamington,  first  Horticulturist  at 
the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  was  also 
noted.  Mr.  Hilborn  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Experimental  Farms  in  1887  and  resigned  in  1889. 
He  died  December  10,  1921. 

Resolutions. 

The  Resolution  Committee  did  not  burden  the 
convention  with  a  large  number  of  resolutions.  One 
resolution  asked  the  Provincial  Government  to  establish 
a  testing  station  for  varieties  that  might  be  originated 
or  recommended  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
the  Horticultural  Experiment  Station,  or  the  Central 
Experimental  Farm.  It  was  considered  that  these 
stations  were  not  suitably  located  for  testing  varieties 
that  would  be  hardy  and  commercially  successful 
throughout  the  apple-growing  districts  of  Ontario. 
Another  resolution  asked  for  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  miscible  oils.  '  The  Federal  Government  was  urged, 
in  another  resolution,  to  alter  its  policy  so  as  to  give 
more  substantial  assistance  to  cold  storage  facilities 
within  reach  of  the  fruit  growers.  The  Clarkson  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  sponsored  a  resolution  which 
declared  that  the  rate  charged  by  commission  merchants 
was  altogether  too  high,  and  asked  for  a  lowering  of  the 
commission  rate. 

Financial  Statement. 

The  financial  statement,  presented  to  the  convention 
by  the  Secretary-treasurer,  was  a  very  brief  one,  and 
showed  that  during  the  past  year,  membership  fees 
amounted  to  $467  and  that  this  amount  together  with  a 
balance  on  hand  from  the  year  previous,  amounting  to 
$2,213,  and  a  Government  grant  of  §1,700,  brought 
the  total  receipts  to  §4,416.  A  balance  of  §2,222  is 
being  carried  forward  to  the  present  year. 

Election  of  Directors. 
The  following  directors  were  chosen  to  represent 
the  thirteen  districts  into  which  Ontario  is  divided: 
District  1,  B.  H.  Dangerfield,  Kemptville;  2,  Harold 
Jones,  Prescott;  3,  R.  W.  Ireland,  Wellington;  4,  A.  A. 
Colwill,  Newcastle;  5,  W.  J.  Bragg,  Bowmanville;  6, 
Paul  A.  Fisher,  Burlington;  7,  David  Allan,  Grimsby; 
8,  W.  C.  Nickerson,  St.  Catharines;  9,  W.  J.  Schuyler, 
Simcoe;  10,  John  Clark,  Forest;  11,  T.  J.  Salkeld, 
Lucknow;  12,  J.  Elliott,  Oxford  Centre;  13,  W.  L. 
Hamilton,  Collingwood.  The  following  three  are 
directors  at  large:  Professor  J.  W.  Crow,  representing 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College;  E.  F.  Palmer,  repre- 
senting the  Horticultural  Experiment  Station,  Vineland; 
and  W.  T.  Macoun,  representing  the  Central  Experi- 
mental Farm.  The  officers  will  be  chosen  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  March. 
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From  "Dining -Room  Tea" 

By  Rupert  Brooke. 
[Rupert  Brooke  was  England's  young 
soldier-poet  who  died  in  the  ALgean  Sea, 
April  23rd,  1915,  when  on  his  way  to  the 
Gallipoli.  The  fact  that  this  fragment 
has  been  taken  from  the  50,000th  edition 
of  his  "Collected  Poems,"  published  in 
1919,  is  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
assertion  made  by  some  that  modern  folk 
"do  not  care  for  poetry."] 

When  you  were  there,  and  you,  and  you, 
Happiness  crowned  the  night;  I  too, 
Laughing  and  looking,  one  of  all, 
I  watched  the  quivering  lamplight  fall 
On  plate  and  flowers,  pouring  tea 
And  cup  and  cloth;  and  they  and  we 
Flung  all  the  dancing  moments  by 
With  jest  and  glitter.    Lip  and  eye 
Flashed  on  the  glory,  shone  and  cried, 
Improvident,  unmemorized; 
And  fitfully  and  like  a  flame 
The  light  of  laughter  went  and  came. 
Proud  in  their  careless  transcience  moved 
The  changing  faces  that  I  loved. 

Till  suddenly,  and  otherwhence, 
I  looked  upon  your  innocence. 
For  lifted  clear  and  still  and  strange 
From  the  dark  woven  flow  of  change 
Under  a  vast  and  starless  sky 
I  saw  the  immortal  moment  lie. 
One  instant  I,  an  instant,  knew 
As  God  knows  all.    And  it  and  you, 
I,  above  Time,  oh,  blind!  could  see 
In  witless  immortality. 

I  saw  the  marble  cup;  the  tea, 
.Hung  on  the  air,  an  amber  stream; 
I  saw  the  fire's  unglittering  gleam, 
The  painted  flame,  the  frozen  smoke. 
No  more  the  flooding  lamplight  broke 
On  flying  eyes  and  lips  and  hair; 
But  lay,  but  slept  unbroken  there, 
On  stiller  flesh,  and  body  breathless, 
And    lips    and    laughter    stayed  and 

deathless, 
And  words  on  which  no  silence  grew. 
Light  was  more  alive  than  you. 

For  suddenly,  and  otherwhence, 
I  looked  on  your  magnificence. 
I  saw  the  stillness  and  the  light, 
And  you,  august,  immortal,  white, 
Holy  and  strange;  and  every  glint 
Posture  and  just  and  thought  and  tint 
Freed  from  the  mask  of  transiency, 
Triumphant  in  eternity, 
Immote,  immortal. 


People,  Past  and 
Present. 

Josiah  Wedgwood. 

PERHAPS  you,  Reader,  number  among 
your  choicest  pieces  of  china  or 
porcelain  a  piece,  or  some  pieces 
inscribed  on  the  under  side  with  the  brief 
stamp  "Wedgwood."  If  so  there  is 
established  a  connecting  link  between 
you  and  a  man  who  lived  away  back  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  .  .  .  You 
would  know  more  of  him? — then,  listen. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  was  born  at  Burslem, 
Staffordshire,  England,  some  time  in  1730, 
His  father,  Thomas  Wedgwood,  was  the 
owner  of  a  small  pottery;  his  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Mary  Stringer,  and 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Nonconformist 
minister.  There  were  13  children,  and 
Josiah  was  the  youngest. 

Even  at  that  time  the  chief  industry 
of  Staffordshire  was  its  potteries, 
although  the  wares  made  were  chiefly 
butter  pots  and  other  coarse  wares.  The 
little  town  of  Burslem  (as,  indeed,  all' 
the  pottery  towns)  was  a  rough,  rude 
place.  The  houses  were  small  and  ugly. 
The  smoke  from  the  potteries  filled  the 
air.  Piles  of  refuse  from  the  works  dis- 
figured every  waste  place.  Educational 


facilities  were  almost  entirely  lacking, 
and  the  people  were,  on  the  whole,  so 
rude  that  John  Wesley  was  pelted  with 
clods  of  earth  when  he  attempted  to  hold 
a  meeting  there,  while  talking  and  laugh- 
ing continued  throughout  his  service. 

Worst  of  all,  from  an  econom'c  stand- 
point, the  roads  leading  to  the  place  were 
execrable.  None  of  them  were  paved  in 
any  way  whatever,  and,  except  in  the 
dryest  season,  they  were  deep  with  mire 
through  which  carts  dragged  and  donkeys 
floundered.  Railways  were  unknown; 
no  canal  or  navigable  river  ran  near  the 
place.  All  provisions,  woolen  goods,  coal, 
etc.,  had  tj  be  brought  in  by  c  rt  or  on 
donkeys'  backs.  The  crockery  had  to 
be  taken  out  in  the  same  laborious  way, 
and  '  ften  enough  it  came  to  grief  when 
a  donkey  fell  in  the  mire  or  when  one 
cart  collided  with  another  in  crowding 
through  the  narrow  lanes. 

Obviously,  young  Josiah  got  very 
little  education  in  early  life.  He  was 
sent  to  a  "Dame's  school,"  and  learned  to 
read  and  write — that  was  all,  but  while 
still  a  very  little  laddie  he  could  do  many 
kinds  of  work  in  the  potteries,  and  at 
eleven  was  one  of  the  best  "throwers"  in 
his  brother's  works.  The  "thrower"  is 
the  worker  who  sits  at  the  wheel  and 
shapes  the  vessel. 


Josiah  Wedgwood. 

Some  time  before  this  the  father  had 
died,  and  the  Wedgwood  pottery,  or  as 
it  was  then  known,  the  "Churchyard 
Pottery,"  had  come  into  possession  of  the 
eldest  son.  Young  josiah,  however,  dis- 
played far  more  originality  than  did  this 
brother  or  any  of  the  other  brothers — 
although  his  genius  was  then  unrecognized 
and  his  efforts  at  expression  even  frowned 
upon  as  a  "waste  of  time."  He  continued, 
however,  to  make  his  small  models  in 
clay,  at  odd  moments,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  small  boys  and  girls  of  the 
neighborhood. 

From  an  old  apprentice-agreement  still 
in  existence,  it  appears  that  Josiah  was, 
at  the  age  of  14,  apprenticed  to  his 
brother,  but  as  the  time  specified  is  five 
years,  and  the  usual  time  was  seven  years, 
the  inference  is  that  he  had  already 
served  for  two  years  at  regular  work. — ■ 
That  meant  seven  years  of  almost  no 
earnings,  but  according  to  his  father's 
will  he  was  to  receive  £20  on  coming  of 
age! 

The  outstanding  event  during  these 
long  years  was  an  attack  of  smallpox, 
which  kept  him  for  weeks  in  bed  and  left 
him  with  a  sore  knee  that  continued  to 
give  him  trouble  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Because   of   its   stiffness   he   could  no 


longer  work  at  the  thrower's  wheel,  but 
was  put  at  the  moulding  bench,  where, 
however,  he  could  exercise  his  ingenuity. 
Because  of  his  long  illness,  too,  and  the 
many  periods  of  helpless  lying  in  bed  that 
followed,  his  mind  was  driven  inward, 
and  he  began  to  think  out  ways  and 
means  of  making  better  articles. ^|What 
seemed  a  calamity,  therefore,  proved  to 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Had  Josiah 
Wedgwood  been  of  sturdy,  healthy 
physique  he  would  probably  have  been 
an /active,  excellent  journeyman-worker 
all  .his  life  instead  of  the  eminent  genius 
whom  all  the  world  to-day  knows. 

His  apprenticeship  ended  in  November, 
1749.  Because  he  "wasted  so  much 
time"  his  brother  would  not  have  him 
for  a  partner,  and  so,  after  working  until 
he  was  22  as  a  hired  helper,  he  finally 
entered  into  partnership  with  one  John 
Harrison,  at  Stoke,  Harrison  supplying 
the  money  and  young  Wedgwood  the 
brains.  This  partnership  was  followed 
by  one  with  a  quite  noted  potter,  Thomas 
Whieldon,  also  of  Stoke,  and  here  Josiah 
received  every  encouragement  to  experi- 
ment. The  result  was  his  perfecting  of 
a  new  green  earthenware  smooth  as 
glass.  It  was  made  into  plates  moulded 
into  the  form  of  leaves,  and  became  quite 
fashionable.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note,  in  passing,  that  among  the  ap- 
prentices with  the  firm  "Whieldon  & 
Wedgwood"  was  Josiah  Spode,  later  a 
potter  of  note.  (It  is  just  possible  that 
you  may  find  a  "Spode"  piece  among 
your  best  dishes).  The  principal  manu- 
facture of  the  firm  at  this  time  was  a 
pure  white  stoneware  with  a  new  "salt" 
glaze.  But  in  a  little  green  notebook, 
still  kept  among  Wedgwood  relics,  Josiah 
wrote  that  the  people  were  tired  of  all 
these  wares  and  wanted  something  new. 
Subsequent  entries  show  that  he  got  to 
work  to  supply  the  demand.  He  got  his 
inventive  wits  to  work.  He  read  and 
studied  everything  he  could  find  bearing 
on  his  art.  He  experimented  with  dif- 
ferent clays,  worked  out  new  tools,  and 
designed  new  patterns.  Under  date  of 
Feb.  13th,  1759,  he  wrote  of  "Trial  for  a 
blue  to  lay  upon  the  biscuit  ware;"  also 
of  trying  to  make  a  red  china. 

Every  experiment  was  carefully  set 
down  (later,  for  convenience,  by  a  cipher 
which  could  only  be  read  by  means  of  a 
key)  and  the  record  shows  that,  as 
William  Ewart  Gladstone  said  at  a  later 
day  in  a  glowing  appreciation,  the  young 
man's  future  prosperity  was  "not  the 
result  of  chance  but  of  steady  and 
persevering  application  " 

In  1759  Whieldon  retired  with  a 
fortune  and  young  Wedgwood  was  left 
to  his  own  devices.  Accordingly  he  set 
up  for  himself  a  small  manufactory  back 
in  Burslem.  He  was  now  30  years  of  age, 
and  recorded  his  purpose  to  be,  not  only 
to  make  ends  meet,  but  to  make  a  mark 
in  the  development  of  the  art  of  pottery. 
His  infant  business,  as  may  be  imagined, 
required  constant  supervision  and 
thought,  but  it  is  recorded  that  when 
confined  to  bed  with  his  knee,  'he  tried- 
strenuously  to  make  up  for  his  early 
deficiencies  in  education  by  studying 
arithmetic,  geography,  English  literature 
and  chemistry.  When  able  to  go  about 
again  he  would  plunge  with  renewed 
zeal  into  his  experiments,  usually  to  the 
consternation  of  the  workmen,  who 
wanted  to  do  things  the  way  they  had 
"always  done  them."  Indeed,  most  of 
his  early  trials  came  from  the  workmen. 
In,  his  diary  and  letters  he  complains  of 
their  laziness,  drunkenness  and  lack  of 
ambition;  but  as  the  years  went  on  he 
gained  their  confidence  and  respect,  so 
that  eventually  the  discipline,  order  and 
good-feeling  in  his  shops  were  quite 
notable. 

He  now  introduced  white  medallions 
as  a  decoration  to  his  wares,  and  began 
to  work  out  designs  of  flowers  and  foliage. 


With  success  his  ambitions  gnw,  and 
before  long  he  found  himself  aiming,  not 
only  at  making  wares  as  beautiful  as  any 
produced  on  the  Contir.mt,  but  also  as  I, 
beautiful  as  any  produced  by  the  wonder-  I 
ful  makers  of  ancient  pottery  in  Greece  1 
and  Rome.    At  first  his  great  problem  was 
to  fire  so  that  the  surfaces  would  not  be  \\ 
cracked.    But  he  invented  methods  by  $ 
which  this  might  be  obviated.  Indeed, 
it  was  said  that  he  spent  his  nights  as  | 
well  as  his  days,  in  thinking  out  im-  I 
provements. 

It  was  at  his  Burslem  works  (known 
as  the  "Bell  Works"  because  of  a  big  bell 
in  a  cupola  that  he  put  up  to  call  the  lazy 
workmen  to  work)  that  he  achieved  the 
delicate  ware  eventually  calle  1  '^Qu sen's 
Ware," — but  of  this  later. 

Steadily  his  business  increased,  but 
the  truly  dreadful  roads  were  a  great 
handicap,  and  the  finer  the  wares  the 
greater  the  loss  from  stumbling  donkeys 
and  bumping  carts.  Here,  then,  was  an- 
other problem  for  Wedgwood  to  tackle; 
and  so  we  find  him  the  leader  in  a  petition 
to  Parliament  for  powers  to  build  a  good 
road  from  and  through  the  town.  This 
plan  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
people  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  who 
said  it  would  divert  traffic  from  their 
town,  and  in  the  end  a  compromise  was 
reached;  a  road  could  be  built  north 
from  Burslem  (to  afford  easier  ingress  for 
certain  clays,  etc.,  that  were  needed  in 
the  potteries)  but  it  must  stop  short  at 
Burslem.  This  decision,  then,  led  to 
another  plan,  for  the  building  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Canal,  a  proceeding  that 
was  eventually  carried  out  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  whole  district. 

It  was  in  1763  that  Wedgwood  pro- 
duced the  deep  cream  ware  which  estab- 
lished his  name  as  a  really  famous  potter. 
Through  planning  for  the  Canal  he  had 
occasion  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  who  owned  the  Bridgewater  Canal 
from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  and  the 
Duke  became  interested  in  his  manu- 
factures. Wedgwood  recorded  at  the 
time  that  the  Duke  had  given  him  an 
order  for  "the  completest  set  of  table- 
service  of  cream-color  that  I  could  make," 
and  also  that  the  Duke  had  shown  him  a 
Roman  urn,  1500  years  old  at  least,  that 
had  been  found  at  Castle  Field  by  the 
workmen  digging  the  Bridgewater  Canal. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  maid  of  honor  at 
the  Court  of  George  III,  Honorable 
Deborah  Chetwynd,  told  Queen  Charlotte 
about  this  fine  cream  ware;  whereupon 
the  Queen  at  once  ordered  a  complete 
tea-service.  Wedgwood  took  great  pains 
with  it,  decorating  it  with  green  and  gold, 
and  the  Queen  was  so  pleased  that  she 
at  once  gave  order  that  Wedgwood 
should  be  known  as  "Potter  to  Her 
Majesty."  This,  of  course,  was  wonder- 
ful advertising,  and  the  potter's  fortunes 
went  forward  at  a  bound. 

About  he  same  time  a  Manchester 
printer  named  John  Sadler  saw  some 
little  girls  pasting  prints  cn  their  doll's 
houses .  The  idea  struck  him  that  perhaps 
the  idea  could  be  extended  to  pottery. 
He  tried  it  in  a  friend's  works,  it  was 
successful,  and  the  two  went  into  partner- 
ship as  "Sadler  &  Green."  Wedgwood, 
however,  saw  the  immense  possibilities 
in  the  discovery,  and  bought  the  right  to 
make  .use  of  it.  Henceforth  some  of  his 
wares  were  decorated  with  prints  of 
landscapes  and  the  heads  of  famous  men. 
Political  wags  of  the  time  were  not  slow 
to  seize  upon  the  latter,  and  one  of  them, 
John  Almon,  in  a  book  called  "Asylum 
for  Fugitive  Pieces,"  wrote  thus:  "I  am 
told  that  a  scoundrel  of  a  potter,  one  Mr. 
Wedgwood,  is  making  10,000  spitting 
pots  and  other  utensils,  with  a  figure  of 
Mr.  Pitt  in  the  bottom.  Round  the 
head  is  to  be  a  motto, 

'We  will  spit 
On  Mr.  Pitt,' 

and  other  such  d — d  rhymes  suited  to  the 
uses  of  the  different  vessels." 
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This  year,  although  his  knee  was 
unusually  bad,  Wedgwood  felt  that  he 
must  make  a  business  trip  to  Liverpool. 
He  set  out  on  horseback,  and  in  a 
narrow  lane  his  poor  knee  was  crushed 
against  a  cart-wheel.  Nevertheless  he 
rode  on  to  Liverpool,  where  he  stumbled 
into  a  bed-room  which  he  was  fated  not 
to  leave  for  many  long  weeks. 

Here  he  was  attended  by  one  Dr. 
Turner,  who  is  described  as  "a  good 
surgeon,  an  excellent  chemist,  a  classical 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  artistic  tastes." 
A  great  friendship  sprang  up  between  the 
two,  and  the  surgeon  brought  several  of 
his  friends,  notably  a  very  clever  man 
named  Thomas  Bentley,  who  became 
Wedgwood's  closest  friend  and  greatest 
helper.  So  again  Fate's  apparently  scowl- 
ing face  proved  to  be  a  friendly  one. 
Bentley  was  a  very  handsome  man,  who 
liad  travelled  much  and  knew  many 
languages;  and  he  and  Wedgwood  were 
accustomed  to  smoke  together  and  talk 
jn  every  subject  —  science,  religion, 
politics,  road-improvement,  and  —  pot- 
ties. Bentley  was  a  great  admirer  of 
rhomson's  poems,  and  infected  Wedg- 
wood with  his  love  of  Nature  and  Liberty. 

As  soon  as  the  sufferer  could  travel, 
tie  went  home  in  a  chaise,  filled  with  new 
deas  and  grateful  for  new  friendships. 

In  1764,  on  the  29th  of  January,  when 
le  was  34  years  of  age,  he  married  a 
distant  cousin,  Sara  Wedgwood,  and  four 
months  later  wrote  to  Bentley :  "Accept  the 
jest  respects  of  two  married  lovers  who 
ire  as  happy  as  this  world  can  make 
:hem."  His  wife  proved  to  be  a  wonder- 
ful wife,  and  they  were  lovers  to  the  end. 

Wedgwood  now  had  many  duties. 
His  exports  had  greatly  increased,  and 
le  was  very  anxious  about  roads  and 
ibout  the  new  canal.  Upon  the  26th 
fuly,  1766,  he  had  the  honor  of  digging 
[he  first  sod  for  the  latter.  The  event 
was  made  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing 
n  Burslem;  there  was  a  great  banquet, 
ind  in  the  afternoon  a  sheep  was  roasted 
whole  in  the  open  for  the  poorer  potters. 

He  had,  however,  decided  to  move  his 
works,  and  so  he  established  a  new  plant 
iear  the  surveyed  course  of  the  canal,  a 
:ew  miles  from  Burslem.  Thus  was 
ounded  the  manufactory  and  village 
which  he  named,  in  honor  of  the 
indent  Etruscans,  "Etruria."  He  sur- 
rounded the  works  with  beautiful  gardens, 
ind  saw  to  it  that  the  village  was  at- 
:ractive  and  as  sanitary  as  the  times 
cnew. — It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  just 
lere,  that  henceforth  his  wares  were 
stamped  on  the  bottom,  not  only  with 
:he  name  "Wedgwood,"  but  also  with 
:he  outline  of  an  Etruscan  vase. 

Shortly  before  this  Bentley  became  a 
partner,  but  he  stayed  in  London  to 
look  after  the  end  of  the  business  there. 
Eventually  he  opened  show-rooms  for  the 
Wedgwood  products,  and  his  handsome 
person,  courtly  manners  and  knowledge 
jf  languages  stood  him — and  the  firm — 
in  good  stead.  In  the  mornings  the  show- 
rooms were  crowded  with  Dukes  and 
Duchesses  and  notable  folk  from  the 
Continent,  quite  rivalling  the  Royal 
Academy  as  a  point  of  interest  in  London. 

Among  new  wares  invented  by  Wedg- 
vood  during  these  years  were: 

1.  The  famous  black  ware  known  as 
'Egyptian,"  or  "basaltes"  (after  the 
)lack  rock  "basalt")  decorated  with 
nedallions  and  figures.  2.  A  terra- 
cotta ware  resembling  porphyry.  3.  A 
ine  white  wax-like  porcelain.  4. 
'Jasper,"  a  fine  white  or  colored  ware  of 
exceedingly  fine  and  smooth  texture, 
ometimes  opaque,  sometimes  translucent, 
>ut  almost  invariably  decorated  with 
:ameo  reliefs.  The  white  kind  was 
lways  translucent,  or  semi-transparent, 
ind  the  reliefs  so  applied  that  the  light 
hone  through  (in  the  creases  of  draperies 
>n  figures,  etc.)  in  a  way  that  suggested 
ight  and  fine  textiles.  Even  in  the 
:olored  kind — for  it  was  found  that  this 
vare  would  take  color  throughout — the 
same  effect  was  gained  by  having  the 
ground  (usually  blue)  shine  through  the 
pure  white  of  the  cameo-like  decorations. 
>•  'Bamboo,"  a  cane-colored  biscuit 
porcelain.  6.  A  hard  porcelain  for 
:hemists'  mortars,  etc. 

One  of  Wedgwood's  great  ambitions 
*-as  to  revive  the  classical  works  of  the 
incient  Greeks.    The  influence  of  this 

Si5eln  m  t^le  b*ack  and  D'ue  wares  upon 
vnich  appear  Grecian  figures,  models  of 
ancient  Etruscan  vases  and  vessels. 
Wedgwood,  indeed,  restored  this  sup- 
posedly lost  art.    In  his  work  he  was 


greatly  helped  by  the  nobility  of  England, 
who  threw  open  to  him  their  cabinets 
which  often  contained  ancient  vases 
and  other  vessels  of  great  value.  Espe- 
cially was  he  helped  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who,  while  British  Ambassador 
in  Italy,  was  much  interested  in  the 
uncovering  of  the  ancient  buried  city  of 
Herculaneum.  Here  were  discovered 
many  very  beautiful  vases  and  jars.  Sir 
William  wrote  a  book  about  them,  and 
sent  sketches  and  specimens  to  Wedgwood. 

So  the  designs  multiplied,  and  were 
used,  not  only  on  vases  and  dishes  for 
the  table,  but  on  wall  plaques,  brooches, 
cameo  insets  for  rings  and  bracelets, 
bas-reliefs  of  all  kinds — especially  for 
chimney  pieces.  Wedgwood  thought  the 
fire-place  corner  should  be  the  most 
cheerful  in  all  the  house,  and  that  there- 
fore its  decorations  should  be  particularly 
beautiful. 

— So  his  business  grew  and  grew,  the 
output  in  ornaments  alone  being  tre- 
mendous. Even  as  early  as  1765  he 
wrote  to  Bentley,  "An  epidemical  madness 
reigns  for  vases." 

Of  course,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  Wedgwood's  brain  could  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  demands.  But  he  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  He  established, 
at  Chelsea,  a  works  where  he  employed 
enamellers,  modellers,  and  artists,  and  in 
addition  called  upon  many  artists  in 
every  part  of  England.  Among  these 
were  Coward;  John  Bacon  (who  received 
the  first  gold  medal  ever  given  by  the 
Royal  Academy  for  sculpture);  James 
Tassie;  Stringer,  the  Knutsford  artist; 


dressing  the  wound  from  day  to  day,  and 
attending  to  his  large  correspondence; 
but  the  shock  for  long  enough  had  its 
effect  upon  him.  To  make  matters 
worse  he  began  to  have  attacks  of 
blindness. 

Nevertheless,  he  never  gave  up"Jat- 
tention  to  his  ever-extending  business — 
for  his  wares  were  now  in  demand  all 
over  the  Continent,  and  as  far  as  America. 
One  great  necessity  was  to  obtain  better 
and  still  better  clays,  and  for  these  he  sent 
men  all  over  the  world.  In  1768  he 
despatched  his  traveller  Griffiths  to 
South  Carolina.  The  party  had&to  go 
300  miles  inland,  and  were  saved  from 
hostile  Indians  only  by  the  favor  of  the 
squaws,  but  they  managed  to  get  5. .tons 
of  a  very  fine  white  clay.  .  .  Later 
Wedgwood  himself  went  with  Griffiths 
and  Mr.  Turner  on  a  trip  toiCornwall, 
where  very  useful  discoveries  of  growan 
clay  and  soap  rock  were  made. 

But  his  health  began  to  failjmore 
rapidly.  He  took  frequent  holidays,  and 
devoted  himself  more  and  more  to  his 
friends,  to  correspondence  and  to  his 
beautiful  gardens.  On  the  3rd  of  January, 
1795,  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
porchway  of  the  old  church  at  Stoke. 
He  left  six  children,  all  of  whom  had  been 
carefully  educated,  and  his  sons  carried 
on  his  famous  works.  His  eldest  daughter 
married  the  scientiest  Charles  Darwin, 
famous  especially  for  his  theory  of 
"evolution." 

His  Personality. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  was  always  of  a 
winning  personality,  generous  and  honor- 


' 'Don't  You  Like  Winter? 


Mrs.  Landre  who  modelled  sea-nymphs, 
bacchantes  and  draped  figures;  and  Mrs. 
Southwell,  a  flower  painter.  Greatest  of 
all  was  Flaxman,  Britain's  most  famous 
sculptor,  whose  living  was  made  during 
nearly  all  of  his  life  by  commissions  from 
the  Wedgwood  firm,  while  his  now  famous 
statuary — by  which  he  could  not  make  a 
living — was  done  at  odd  hours. 

Among  notable  orders  that  Wedgwood 
received  about  this  period  was  one  from 
Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia  for  a 
complete  service  of  Queen's  ware  upon 
which  was  to  be  painted  in  black  enamel, 
upon  every  piece  a  different  view  of  the 
palaces,  seats  of  the  nobility  and  other 
remarkable  places  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  work  of  securing  drawings  and 
making  the  service  occupied  8  years, 
Stringer  making  most  of  the  drawings. 
In  1774  the  completed  service  was  put 
on  exhibition  in  London.  It  consisted 
of  952  pieces.  Wedgwood  received  £3,000 
for  it,  an  amount  which  scarcely  covered 
the  expenses. — But  the  event  afforded 
splendid  advertising. 

Wedgwood's  sore  knee  still  gave  him 
much  trouble  and  seemed  to  be  under- 
mining his  health,  so  he  decided,  in  1768 — 
a  time  when  anesthetics  were  unknown — - 
to  have  it  amputated.  He  submitted 
without  a  groan,  watched  the  surgeons 
at  their  work,  and  even  afterward  referred 
to  May  28th,  the  day  on  which  the 
operation  took  place,  as  "St.  Amputation 
Day."    Slowly  he  recovered,  his  wife 


able.  During  his  later  years  he  was 
visited  by  swarms  of  friends — and  his 
friends  included  such  men  as  Dr.  Darwin, 
(father  of  Charles  Darwin);  the  painters, 
Reynolds  and  Romney;  Wilberforce; 
Sheridan;  and  many  other  public  men  of 
the  day. 

His  relations  with  his  family  were 
extremely  happy.  He  and  his  boys  and 
girls  were  all  workers  together.  In  March, 
1779,  he  wrote  to  Bentley.  "We  rise 
before  the  sun,  often  before  daylight,  and 
pursue  our  experiments  until  supper  calls 
us  away  and  even  some  time  after,  and 
yet  all  is  too  little  for  the  studies  before 
us." 

As  a  sample  of  his  unselfishness,  it 
may  be  noted  that  Wedgwood  never 
took  out  a  patent  except  one — and  that 
(for  raised  work  on  dull  jasper  ware) 
only  on  the  advice  of  his  friends.  "So 
far  from  being  afraid  of  other  people 
getting  our  patterns,"  he  wrote  to 
Bentley,  "we  should  glory  in  it,  throw  out 
all  the  hints  we  can,  and  if  possible 
have  all  the  artists  in  Europe  working 
after  our  models.  This  would  be  noble, 
and  suit  both  our  dispositions  and 
sentiments  better  than  all  the  narrow, 
mercenary  selfish  trammels — the  coats  of 
mail  we  are  forging  for  our  reluctant 
hearts,  to  case  and  hamper  them  in  their 
journey  through  life,  and  prevent  all 
benevolent  overflowings  for  the  good  of 
their  fellow  citizens."  Had  he  patented 
his  designs,  instead  of  100  manufacturers 
he  said,  there  would  only  have  been  one, 
and  instead  of  exporting  to  all  quarters 


of  the  world,  a  few  pretty  things  would 
nave  been  made  for  the  amusement  of 
the  people  of  fashion  in  England. 

Wedgwood  was  really  a  democrat. 
He  was  greatly  provoked  over  the  war 
with  the  colonists  in  America,  and 
roundly  blamed  the  King  and  Government 
for  it. 

He  always  insisted  upon  perfect  work- 
manship, and  whenever,  in  passing 
through  the  works,  he  chanced  to  see  a 
plate,  a  cup  or  a  teapot  that  was  faulty 
he  used  to  smash  it  with  his  stick,  saying 
'That's  not  good  enough  for  Josiah 
Wedgwood!"  As  was  written  of  him, 
one  of  the  points  that  won  favor  for  his 
wares  was  that  "the  spouts  poured,  the 
lids  fitted,  the  handles  held."  He  aimed 
at  excellence  of  his  products  rather  than 
at  money  or  fame,  and  so  he  won  both 
money  and  fame.  As  Gladstone  re- 
marked, England  had  long  been  known 
in  Europe  for  the  cheapness  of  her 
manufactures,  not  for  beauty  or  grace; 
to  Wedgwood  more  than  any  other  man 
belonged  the  credit  of  setting  the  pottery 
trade  on  a  new  basis. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  not  only  established 
a  great  and  lasting  business,  he  im- 
proved a  whole  countryside,  even  to  the 
character  of  the  people.  As  inscribed 
over  his  tomb:  "He  converted  a  rude  and 
inconsiderable  manufacture  into  an  ele- 
gant art  and  an  important  part  of  national 
commerce." — And  so  he  was  a  good 
citizen,  both  locally  and  nationally. 


The  O,  H.  A. 

No — not  "Ontario  Hockey  Association, 
— "Ontario  Horticultural  Association," 
the  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  it. 
This  convention  was  held  in  the  Pompeiian 
room  of  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto, 
February  9th  and  10th,  with  Miss  Yates 
of  Port  Credit  in  the  chair.  Miss  Yates 
by  the  way  is  the  first  woman  President 
the  Association  (a  body  whose  numbers 
now  amount  to  32,000  members)  has  had. 
The  convention  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  Association;  especially 
was  the  increase  notable  in  the  number 
of  women  present. 

Also  never  was  the  general  enthusiasm, 
more  strongly  marked.  The  O.  H.  A.  is 
out  to  beautify  Ontario,  not  only  because 
its  members  are  lovers  of  beauty,  and 
especially  of  beauty  as  manifested  in 
trees,  shrubs,  grass,  vines  and  flowers, 
but  also  because  it  has  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  of  Ontario  and  a 
vision  of  making  it  such  a  beauty-spot 
as  shall  make  it  a  rival  of  California  aa 
a  Mecca  for  tourists  during  the  summer. 
Indeed  the  idea  was  freely  expressed  at 
the  Convention  that  by  expending  work, 
thought,  taste  and  money  upon  it,  this 
may  be  brought  about  even  sooner  than 
the  uninitiated  might  dream. 

Of  course  this  is  a  commercial  proposi- 
tion the  only  commercial  proposition  the 
O.  H.  A  holds  in  view.  Essentially  the 
Association  is  one  for  amateurs,  with 
beautification  of  the  homes  of  all  the 
people  as  its  first  aim  and  object, — for 
homes  beautified  by  trees  and  flowers 
make  for  a  better  and  more  contented 
people. 

During  the  sessions  many  interesting 
and  useful  addresses  were  given.  A 
synopsis  of  these  will  be  suspended  until 
next  week,  so  that  more  time  can  be 
given  to  preparation  of  the  report  and 
selection  of  those  parts  of  the  addresses 
and  papers  which  will  be  most  useful  to 
farm-folk  everywhere,  whether  members 
of  the  Association  or  not,  who  are  anxious 
to  make  their  own  homes  more  enjoyable 
and  more  attractive. 

Incidentally,  an  event  of  the  Con- 
vention was  a  banquet  at  which  a  number 
of  speeches  were  made,  and  an  opportunity 
given  to  the  members  to  become  acquaint- 
ed and  to  discuss  their  pet  hobbies.  This 
social  touch  of  the  Convention  was  -  reatly 
enjoyed. 

The  usefulness  of  corn  is  continually 
increasing.  E.  W.  Hellwig,  in  an  article 
in  "The  American  Food  Journal,"  enumer- 
ates the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is 
utilized,  including:  salad  oil;  soap;  'para- 
gol,'  a  sort  of  rubber  used  for  bath  sponges, 
etc.;  oil  cake  and  meal;  cornflakes;  starch; 
corn  syrup  and  sugar;  cloth  sizing;  gluten 
feed;  dextrose  (used  in  place  of  sugar  in 
case  of  weak  digestion);  "phytin,"  a  new 
product  found  especially  useful  in  treat- 
ment of  nervous  diseases,  anemia  and 
disorders  of  nutrition.  In  the  cob  are 
found:  cellulose  from  the  cob,  used  in 
making  celluloid  and  paper;  furfural — 
from  which  is  prepared  a  bright  green 
dye;  and  various  glues  and  adhesives. 
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The  Fashions. 

How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 
POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form: — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 

Name  

Post  Office  

County  ,  

R.  R.  No  :,  

Province  

Number  of  Pattern  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement — Waist  Bust  

Date   of  issue   in   which    pattern  ap- 
peared.   

3501.    Child's  Dress. 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  1  year,  2,  3,  4  and  5 
years.  A  2-year  size  will  require  2yi 
yards  of  27-inch  material.   Price  15  cents. 

3888.    Misses'  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  Sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
An  18-year-  size  requires  4>£  yards  of 
44-inch  material.  The  width  of  the 
skirt  at  the  foot  is  2}i  yards.  Price  15 
cents. 


3876.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6.  8,  10  and  12  years. 

.lu-year  size  requires  3  yards  of  38-inch 
material.    Price  15c. 

3529.    An  Attractive  Apron. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  and  extra  large,  46- 
48  inches  bust  measure.  A  medium 
size  will  require  3K  yards  of  36-inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 

3874.    Boy's  Suit. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  5  years. 
A  4-year  size  requires  1%  yard  of  27- 
inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

3471.    A  Pretty  Dress. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  The  width  of 
the  skirt  at  lower  edge  is  2  yards.  A  38- 
inch  size  will  require  yards  of  44-inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 

3873.    Girl's  Cape. 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  6,  8,  10  12  and  14  years. 
A  12-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  54- 
inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

3882.    Ladies'  House  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48  inches  bust  measure.  A  38- 
inch  size  requires  5  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  The  width  at  the  foot  is 
about  2  yards.    Price  15  cents. 

3686.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  will  require  4%  yards  of  42  inch 
material.  For  panel,  collar,  and  cuffs 
of  contrasting  material  1%  yard  is  re- 
quired.   Price  15  cents. 

3878.    Boy's  Suit. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  3J4  yards  of  27- 
inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 


3596.    Ladies'  Apron. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
will  require  4X  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 

3875    Child's  Set  of  Short  Clothes. 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years. 
Size  4  requires  for  the  dress  2Y%  yards; 
for  the  petticoat,  \5A  yard;  for  the 
combination,  yard,  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial.   Price  15  cents. 

3899.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,36,38,  40,42,  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
requires  5^4  yards,  of  42  inch  material' 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is 
about  2  yards.    Price  15  cents. 

3884.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
A  12-year  size  requires  3  yards  of  44-inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 

3517.    Work  or  Morning  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  For  a 
medium  size  6  yards  of  36-inch  material 
will  be  required.  The  width  at  the 
foot  \s2}4  yards.    Price  15  cents. 

3582.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  10-year  size  will  require  4  yards  of  36- 
material.    Price  15  cents. 

3892-3571.    Ladies'  Costume. 

Slip  3571  cut  in  4  sizes.  Small, 
34-36;  medium,  38-40;  large,  42-44; 
extra  large,  46-48  inches  bust  measure. 
It  requires  3  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.  Blouse  3892  cut  in 
7  sizes:  34,36,38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure,  and  requires  3|^  yards  of 
40-inch  material. 


TWO  separate  patterns  15  cents  FOR 
EACH  pattern. 

3887.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  12-year  size  requires  4>4  yards  of  32- 
inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

3877.    Ladies'  Apron  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium,. 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
requires  6>£  yards  of  27-inch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 

3723.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
An  8-year  size  requires  3J4  yards  of  27- 
inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

3870.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  6  sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.    A  38-inch  size 
requires  4   yards  of  44-inch  material. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about ; 
2  yards.    Price  15  cents. 

3894.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  10  12,  14  and  16  years*  i  - 
A  12-year  size  requires  4}^  yards  of  42-  ! 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3897.    Ladies'  House  Gown. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium,,  I] 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  Extra  large,  46-481 
inches  bust  measure.    A  medium  size 
requires  5%  yards,  of  36-inch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 

3885.    Child's  Romper  Suit. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6,and  8  years.    A  I 
4-year  size  requires  2J^  yards  of  32-inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

Blotted  Out: 

I,  even  I,  am  He  that  blotteth  out  thy 
transgressions  for  mine  own  sake,  and 
will  not  remember  thy  sins. — Isa.  43:25. 

If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 
your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive 
you;  but  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their 
trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  for- 
give your  trespasses. — S.  Matt.  6:14,  15. 

Those  words  of  our  Lord  are  a  solemn 
warning.  We  all  know  that  we  are  far 
from  perfect,  greatly  needing  God's 
forgiveness.  We  are  sure  that  He  is  a 
merciful  God,  ready  to  pardon  those  who 
turn  to  Him  in  penitence;  but  we  may  be 
ourselves  blocking  the  way  to  pardon. 
If  we  are  unlorgiving, — shutting  Love 
out  of  our  hearts,  the  prayers  for  pardon 
we  offer  are  only  a  mockery.  Every  day 
we  kneel  before  God  and  say:  "Forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us.  "  Do  we  always  want 
to  be  forgiven  "as  we  forgive?" 

A  few  days  ago  a  young  girl  was  talking 
about  a  wrong  thing  that  someone  else 
had  done.  Suddenly  her  face  brightened, 
as  she  said:  "Blot  it  out!"  I  thought  of 
the  wonderful  assurance  of  our  text, 
the  message  of  pardon  sent  to  God's 
sinful  people  long  ago:  "I  even  I,  am 
He  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions 
for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember 
thy  sins."  It  is  as  if  the  record  ®f  our 
sins  were  written  on  a  tablet,  and  God 
— not  for  our  goodness,  but  for  His  own 
Name's  sake — had  wiped  out  the  record. 
The  sins  are  not  even  remembered  against 
us.  "Thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind 
Thy  back,"  as  Isaiah  says  (38:17). 

Sometimes  people  say.  "I  forgive,  but 
I  never  forget."  Of  course  absolute  forget- 
fulness  is  not  a  thing  we  can  do  at  will, 
— but  when  a  person  says  he  will  "never 
forget"  an  injury  he  usually  means  that 
he  will  remember  it  against  the  one  who 
has  offended  him.  He  has  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  blotting  the  trans- 
gression from  the  tablet  of  his  heart. 
It  is  written  up  in  black  letters, — an 
old  grudge,  a  gr  evance  nursed  in  secret 
until  it  poisons  the  springs  of  love. 

Someone  was  feeling  out  of  sorts  one 
day  and  spoke  rudely  to  you.  Blot  it 
out!  Treat  the  matter  as  if  it  had  never 
taken  place.  Someone  cheated  you,  was 
unjust  to  you  or  acted  dishonourably. 
You  are  not  his  judge.  Put  the  matter 
behind  your  back — (unless  the  law  of 
love  demands  different  treatment  of  the 
sin) — and  overcome  evil  with  good. 
Then,  when  you  can  sincerely  ask  God 
to  forgive  the  one  who  has  injured  you,  it 
will  be  your  glad  privilege  to  claim  for- 
giveness, and  say:  "Thou  hast  cast  all 
my  sins  behind  Thy  back." 

Life  is  hard  enough  for  most  people, 
but  we  can  sweeten  it  with  love  if  we  try. 
Two  wrongs  can  never  make  a  right. 
If  anyone  is  unkind  and  unjust,  angry 
words  and  sullen  thoughts  can  9nly  help 
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to  widen  the  breach.  Some  day — when 
the  relative  or  neighbour  who  so  often 
irritated  us  has  passed  out  of  sight — we 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  sorry  for  our  unkind 
thoughts  and  words  about  him.  We 
found  him  "hard  to  get  along  with." 
Yes,  and  yet  he  had  plenty  of  good 
qualities,  if  only  we  had  thought  of  them 
and  talked  about  them.  He  paid  his 
debts,  was  land  to  those  in  need,  was 
strictly  honest  and  truthful,  even  if 
his  quick  temper  led  him  to  say  and  do 
things  for  which  he  was  probably  very 
sorry  afterwards. 

Life  is  slipping  away.  Don't  let  us 
spoil  the  days  by  being  unloving  and  un- 
forgiving. Someone  has  treated  you 
badly.  Blot  it  out!  Begin  each  day 
with  a  clean  sheet.  Don't  go  over  in 
memory  all  your  grievances  and  mark 
down  every  old  grudge.  If  you  can't 
actually  forget  them,*  remember  them 
in  generous  pity  before  God,  saying  of 
those  who  have  sinned  against  you: 
"Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do." 

If  life  is  hard  for  us  let  us  do  our  best 
to  sweeten  the  lives  of  other  people. 
Love  is  worth  more  than  money,  and  no 
one  is  too  poor  to  enjoy  this  priceless 
treasure.  We  have  not  given  love  as 
freely  as  we  might  have  done;  and  yet 
it  is  a  treasure  that  grows  greater  and 
more  beautiful  the  more  it  is  poured 
into  the  hands  of  others.  We  can  give 
love  all  day  and  every  day  and,  instead 
of  being  poorer,  we  shall  become  richer 
and  richer:  "There  is  that  scattereth, 
and  yet  increaseth,  and  there  is  that 
withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendeth  to  poverty." 

"We  starve  each  other  for  love's  caress, 
We  take  but  do  not  give; 
It  seems  so  easy  some  soul  to  bless, 
But  we  dole  the  love  grudgingly,  less  and 
less, 

Till  'tis  bitter  and  hard  to  live." 

Some  people  are  easy  to  love.  They  are 
sunshiny,  unselfish  and  .sweet  tempered; 
we  love  them  without  any  effort  at  all. 
But  that  is  not  a  proof  of  our  Christianity 
As  our  Lord  has  said:  "If  ye  love  them 
which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye? 
do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same?" 


He  demands  of  His  disciples  something 
much  harder  than  that:  "But  I  say  unto 
you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you,  and  persecute  you."  The 
ideal  set  before  us  is  glorious,  but — we 
are  very  human  and  it  is  often  hard 
to  keep  sweet.  When  anger  rises  up  in 
the  heart  we  don't  always  want  to  return 
good  for  evil.  We  long  to  give  the  other 
person  "a  piece  of  our  mind."  Or 
we  say  unkind  things  about  him,  which 
is  a  sure  proof  that  our  thoughts  about 
him  are  unkind. 

We  come,  like  the  wise  men,  to  offer 
gifts  to  the  King — gifts  of  worship,  service 
and  money.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
He  will  accept  what  we  have  to  offer. 
But  listen  to  His  words!  "If  thou  bring 
thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remember- 
est  that  thy  brother  hath  ought  against 
thee;  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the 
altar,  and  go  thy  way;  first  be  reconciled 
to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer 
thy  gift." 

Love  is  the  great  grace,  the  fruit  of  the 
spirit  which  includes  all  the  rest.  Can 
we  love  at  the  word  of  command?  At 
least  we  can  pray  for  the  gift  of  love 
More  things  are  gained  by  prayer  than 
we  have  any  idea  of  (on  this  side  of  death). 
Because  it  is  not  easy  to  love  those  who 
have  injured  us  in  word  or  deed,  and 
because  we  want  to  follow  Him  who 
prayed  for  His  murderers  let  us  ask  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  this  golden  gift: 

"Love  is  kind,  and  suffers  long, 
Love  is  meek,  and  thinks  no  wrong, 
Love  than  death  itself  more  strong; 
Therefore  give  us  love." 

Let  us  kneel  before  the  King  of  Love 
and  tell  Him  we  are  ashamed  of  our  un- 
kind thoughts  and  words,  asking  Him 
to  forgive  us  and  teach  us  to  be  kind  and 
forgiving.  If  we  really  mean  what  we 
say  His  hands  will  clasp  our  outstretched 
hands,  and  the  love  in  His  face  will 
awake  the  flame  of  love  in  our  hearts 

"Before  Thy  throne  we  sinners  bend, 
To  us  Thy  saving  grace  extend." 

Dora  Farncomb. 


Stories  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind. 

(Serial  rights  secured  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 


HOW  REDDY  FOX  WAS  SURPRISED. 


III. 

JOHNNY  Chuck  and  Reddy  Fox 
lived  very  near  together  on  the 
edge  of  the  Green  Meadows.  Johnny 
Chuck  was  fat  and  roly-poly.  Reddy 
Fox  was  slim  and  wore  a  bright  red  coat. 
Reddy  Fox  Ksed  to  like  to  frighten 
Johnny  Chuck  by  suddenly  popping 
out  from  behind  a  tree  and  making  believe 
that  he  was  going  to  eat  Johnny  Chuck 
all  up. 

One  bright  summer  day  Johnny  Chuck 
was  out  looking  for  a  good  breakfast  of 
nice  tender  clover.  He  had  wandered 
quite  a  long  way  from  his  snug  little  house 
in  the  long  meadow  grass,  although  his 
mother  had  told  him  never  to  go  out 
of  sight  of  the  door.  But  Johnny  was  like 
some  little  boys  I  know,  and  forgot  all 
he  had  been  told. 

He  walked  and  walked  and  walked. 
Every  few  minutes  Johnny  Chuck  saw 
something  farther  on  that  looked  like  a 
patch  of  nice  fresh  clover.  And  every 
time  when  he  reached  it  Johnny  Chuck 
found  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  So 
Johnny  Chuck  walked  and  walked  and 
walked. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind,  coming  across 
the  Green  Meadows  saw  Johnny  Chuck 
and  asked  him  where  he  was  going. 
Johnny  Chuck  pretended  not  to  hear  and 
just  walked  faster. 

One  of  the  Merry  Little  Breezes  danced 
along  in  front  of  him. 

"Look  out  Johnny  Chuck;  you  will 
get  lost,"  cried  the  Merry  Little  Breeze, 
then  pulled  Johnny's  whiskers  and  ran 
away. 

Higher  and  higher  up  in  the  sky  climbed 
round,  red  Mr.  Sun.  Every  time  Johnny 
Chuck  looked  up  at  him  Mr.  Sun  winked. 

"So  long  as  I  can  see  great  round,  red 
Mr.  Sun  and  he  winks  at  me  I  can't  be 
lost,"  thought  Johnny  Chuck,  and  trotted 
on  looking  for  clover. 

By  and  by  Johnny  Chuck  really  did 
find    some    clover — just    the  sweetest 


clover  that  grew  in  the  Green  Meadows 
Johnny  Chuck  ate  and  ate  and  ate  and 
then  what  do  you  think  he  did?  Why, 
he  curled  right  up  in  the  nice  sweet  clover 
and  went  fast  asleep. 

_  Great  round,  red  Mr.  Sun  kept  climbing 
higher  and  higher  up  in  the  sky,  then  by 
and  by  he  began  to  go  down  on  the  other 
side,  and  long  shadows  began  to  creep  out 
across  the  Green  Meadows.  Johnny 
Chuck  didn't  know  anything  about  them; 
he  was  fast  asleep. 

By  and  by  one  of  the  Merry  Little 
Breezes  found  Johnny  Chuck  all  curled 
up  in  a  funny  round  ball. 

"Wake  up,  Johnny  Chuck!  Wake 
up!"  shouted  the  Merry  Little  Breeze. 

Johnny  Chuck  opened  his  eyes.  Then 
he  sat  up  and  rubbed  them.  For  just  a 
few,  few  minutes  he  couldn't  remember 
where  he  was  at  all. 

By  and  by  he  sat  very  straight  to  look 
over  the  grass  and  see  where  he  was. 
But  he  was  so  far  from  home  that  he 
didn't  see  a  single  thing  which  looked  at 
all  like  the  things  he  was  used  to.  The 
trees  were  all  different.  The  bushes 
were  all  different.  Everything  was  differ- 
ent.   Johnny  Chuck  was  lost. 

Now,  when  Johnny  sat  up,  Reddy  Fox 
happened  to  be  looking  over  the  Green 
Meadows  and  he  saw  Johnny's  head  when 
it  popped  above  the  grass. 

"Aha!"  said  Reddy  Fox,  "I'll  scare 
Johnny  Chuck  so  he  '11  wish  he'd  never  put 
his  nose  out  of  his  house." 

Then  Reddy  dropped  down  behind  the 
long  grass  and  crept  softly  oh,  ever  so 
softly,  through  little  paths  of  his  own, 
until  he  was  right  behind  Johnny  Chuck. 
Johnny  Chuck  had  been  so  intent  looking 
for  home  that  he  didn't  see  anything  else. 

Reddy  Fox  stole  right  up  behind 
Johnny  and  pulled  Johnny's  little  short 
tail  hard.  How  it  did  frighten  Johnny 
Chuck!  He  jumped  right  straight  up  in 
the  air  and  when  he  came  down  he  was 


CLEAN  TRAVELER 


THE  thousand-room  hotel  today,  advertises  a  thousand 
baths.  Of  all  home  comforts  which  luxurious  modern 
travel  provides,  simple  cleanliness  stands  easily  first. 

And  this  is  the  reason  Fairy  Soap,  the  whitest,  simplest 
soap  of  all,  is  to  be  found  in  the  traveling  outfits  of  a  large 
number  of  men  and  women.  Cleanly  folk,  as  they  travel 
along,  want  to  be  doubly  sure  of  the  same  refreshing  soap- 
and-water  comfort  that  Fairy  gives  them  at  home. 

The  almost-white  floating  soaps,  which  appeared  a  gener- 
ation ago,  pointed  the  way.  Fairy  Soap  brought  the  idea 
to  its  ultimate  perfection.  One  need  only  observe  the 
households  and  clubs  and  Turkish  baths  in  which  Fairy  is 
standard  for  baths,  toilet  and  general  cleansing  uses,  to 
understand  why  the  Fairy  fashion  is  extending  in  every 
neighborhood  in  America  and  abroad. 

Fairy  acknowledges  no  rival. 


EEELik.  FA  I R  B  A  N  KsMrM. 

LIMITED.  MONTREAL 


MADE  IN 
CANADA 


FAIRY  SOAP 


PURE 


WHITE  b"^: 


What  a  Piano  Means  in  the  Home 

It  means  pleasant  evenings  at  home — entertainment  for 
you  and  your  friends. 

It  opens  up  an  avenue  of  accomplishments  for  your  sons 
and  daughters — it  creates  harmony  in  your  home. 

All  of  these  things  are  made  possible  by  the  good  piano — 
and  if  you  are  careful  in  your  choice,  you  cannot  fail  to  buy 
the  right  make. 


*JKe  J^iano  wor/Ay  of  your  Jfome 

Ask  the  owner  of  a  Sherlock-Manning.  It  is  the  instru- 
ment that,  more  than  any  other,  has  found  favor  in  the  home. 
It  has  brought  music  with  all  its  joys  to  tens  of  thousands  of 

families,  and  is  rightly  called 
"  Canada's  Biggest  Piano 
Value." 

Write  for  beautiful  illus- 
trated Art  Catalogue,  or  see 
Sherlock-Manning  examples 
at  our  nearest  dealers. 

Sherlock-Manning 
Piano  Company 


Made  in  Canada 


London 


Canadi 
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ARB  YOU  AWARE  THAT— 

SALADA" 

TEA 

Natural  Leaf  Green  Tea  is  put  up 
and  sold  in  sealed  packets  in  the 
same    form    as    the  famous 
Black  Teas    of   "Salada"  brand. 

H289 

Get  a  Packet  You  will  like  it* 


EVERY  FARMER 

Should  keep  track  of  his  transactions 
by  using  the 

Ellis  Farm  Account  Book 

simple,  practical  and  approved.  Just  what  you 
have  wanted.  Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  $2.00, 
with  full  instructions  in  five  lessons  on  how  to  use 
it.  by 

P.  R.  STRINGER,  Sarnla,  Ont. 


Custom  Tanning 

Every  kind  of  Custom 
Tanning  done. 

ST ACEY  -  WAGNER  LEATHER  CO. 

(FORMERLY  SIMCOE  TANNING  CO.) 

Simcoe,  Ontario 


the  maddest  little  woodchuck  that  ever 
lived  in  the  Green  Meadows. 

Reddy  Fox  had  thought  that  Johnny 
would  run,  and  then  Reddy  meant  to 
run  after  him  and  pull  his  tail  and  tease 
him  all  the  way  home.  Now,  Reddy  Fox 
got  as  big  a  surprise  as  Johnny  had  had 
when  Reddy  pulled  his  tail.  Johnny 
didn't  stop  to  think  that  Reddy  Fox  was 
twice  as  big  as  he,  but,  with  his  eyes 
snapping,  and  chattering  as  only  a  little 
Chuck  can  chatter,  with  every  little 
hair  on  his  little  body  standing  right  up  on 
end,  so  that  he  seemed  twice  as  big  as 
he  really  was,  he  started  for  Reddy 
Fox. 

It  surprised  Reddy  Fox  so  that  he 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  and  he  simply 
ran.  Johnny  Chuck  ran  after  him,  nip- 
ping Reddy's  heels  every  minute  or  two. 
Peter  Rabbit  just  happened  to  be  down 
that  way.  He  was  sitting  up  very  straight 
looking  to  see  what  mischief  he  could  get 
into  when  he  caught  sight  of  Reddy  Fox 
running  as  hard  as  ever  he  could.  "It 
must  be  that  Bowser,  the  hound,  is  after 
Reddy  Fox",  said  Peter  Rabbit  to  him- 
self. "I  must  watch  out  that  he  don't 
find  me." 

Just  then  he  caught  sight  of  Johnny 
Chuck  with  every  little  hair  standing  up 


on  end  and  running  after  Reddy  Fox  as 
fast  as  his  short  legs  could  go. 

"Ho!  ho!  ho!"  shouted  Peter  Rabbit. 
"Reddy  Fox  afraid  of  Johnny  Chuck! 
Ho!  ho!  ho!" 

Then  Peter  Rabbit  scampered  away  to 
find  Jimmy  Skunk  and  Bobby  Coon  and 
Happy  Jack  Squirrel  to  tell  them  all 
about  how  Reddy  Fox  had  run  away  from 
Johnny  Chuck,  for  you  see  they  were  all 
a  little  afraid  of  Reddy  Fox. 

Straight  home  ran  Reddy  Fox  as  fast 
as  he  could  go,  and  going  home  he  passed 
the  house  of  Johnny  Chuck.  Now  Johnny 
couldn't  run  so  fast  as  Reddy  Fox  and 
he  was  puffing  and  blowing  as  only  a  fat 
little  woodchuck  can  puff  and  blow  when 
he  has  to  run  hard.  Moreover,  he  had 
lost  his  ill  temper  now  and  he  thought  it 
was  the  best  joke  ever  was  to  think  that 
he  had  actually  frightened  Reddy  Fox. 
When  he  came  to  his  own  house  he 
stopped  and  sat  on  his  hind  legs  once 
more.  Then  he  shrilled  out  after  Reddy 
Fox;  "Reddy  Fox  is  a'fraid-cat,  'fraid- 
cat!  Reddy  Fox  is  a'fraid-cat1." 

And  all  the  Merry  Little  Breezes  of  Old 
Mother  West  Wind,  who  were  playing 
on  the  Green  Meadows,  shouted:  "Reddy 
Fox  is  a  'fraid-cat,  'fraid-cat!" 

And  this  is  the  way  that  Reddy  Fox 
was  surprised  and  that  Johnny  Chuck 
found  his  way  home. 

To  be  continued. 


Your  Health. 

By  "Medicus." 
Large  Glands — Deafness. 

"Anxious,"  Ont.  "As  your  page  is 
very  valuable.  Child  age  8  has  thick 
glands.  Have  been  advised  to  have  her 
tonsils  removed.  Do  you  think  the 
trouble  might  develop  into  ear  trouble? 
I  myself  cannot  hear  at  all  now.  She 
takes  cold  easily.  My  own  mother  was 
deaf.  .  Child  age  2  was  very  delicate 
the  first  year;  is 'just  learning  to  stand 
by  himself  but  is  quite  healthy  now.  I 
gave  him  thyroid  tablets  for  a  time.  Is  it 
necessary  to  continue  them?  Sometimes 
he  gets  a  cold  on  his  chest,  but  it  does  not 
affect  his  appetite  or  spirits." 

Ans. — The  child  who  takes  cold  readily 
(a  cold  in  the  head)  often  has  adenoids, 
and  adenoids  may  cause  deafness.  En- 
larged tonsils  cannot  cause  deafness, 
neither  do  they  make  the  child  susceptible 
to  colds.  If  the  tonsils  are  large  enough 
to  interfere  with  her  breathing — if  she  is 
a  mouth  breather,  a  good  sound  snorer 
at  night — I  would  seriously  consider 
having  them  out.  Otherwise  I  would  not. 
Don't  worry  about  the  enlarged  glands; 
we  all  have  them,  if  we  look  close  enough 
for  them.  Don't  do  anything  to  them. 
Deafness  is  not  hereditary. 

I  would  follow  your  doctor's  advice 
about  continuing  the  thyroid  tablets  for 
your  boy.  The  chances  are  you  will 
do  no  harm  if  you  continue  them,  and 
if  you  stop  them  and  he  is  need  of  them, 
you  will  undoubtedly  do  him  harm. 
Is  he  fond  of  meat?  I  would  suggest 
that  you  give  him  plenty  of  such  foods 
as  meat,  eggs,  fish  cheese. 

Scabies,  Itch. 

A.  M.,  Ont.  "Have  some  kind  of  rash 
all  over  my  body,  also  legs  and  arms. 
It  is  very  itchy.  If  I  scratch  it,  it 
breaks  in  the  center." 

Ans. — Scabies  is  cause  by  the  female 
itch  mite,  which  burrows  into  the  skin. 
She  picks  out  spots  where  the  skin  is  the 
thinnest,  the  web  between  the  fingers 
and  toes,  the  elbows,  back  of  the  knees, 
but  praptically  never  the  face  nor  between 
the  shoulders.  The  itching  is  always 
worse  at  night  or  when  the  person  gets 
warmed  up. 

Treatment— First  destroy  all  of  the 
parasites  that  are  in  the  creases  of 
clothing.  Boil  all  the  underwear  and 
bed  sheets.  Then  destroy  the  mites  in 
the  skin.  First  rub  off  all  the  extra 
layers  of  the  skin  that  you  can,  so  that 
the  sulphur  can  reach  the  parasites. 
Scrub  the  skin  thoroughly  with  soft 
soap,  then  apply  sulphur  ointment 
diluted  with  equal  parts  of  vaseline. 
In  the  morning  repeat  the  scrubbing  with 
the  soft  soap,  then  the  sulphur  ointment 
at  night.  Don't  use  the  sulphur  oint- 
ment longer  than  3  nights.  Stop  for  a 
week  and  then  if  necessary  repeat  for 
3  nights.  If  two  courses  of  such  treat- 
ment do  not  cure  you,  you  haven't  itch. 

Bottle  Feeding. 

"Mother  of  One,",  Ont.  "Baby  3}4 
months  old  weighed  2  lb*.  3  ozs.  at  birth 


Dominion  Linoleum 

Cuts  Down  Your  Work 

It  is  highly  important  that  a  kitchen  floor-covering 
be  clean,  health-promoting,  bright  and  attractive. 

Linoleum  fills  all  these  requirements  and  possesses 
many  other  advantages  besides.  For  this  reason 
it  is  most  desirable  for  the  kitchen. 

The  bright,  smooth  surface  of  Linoleum  attracts. 
It  is  soft  to  the  tread,  and  so  easily  cleaned.  Wipe 
it  off  occasionally  with  a  damp  mop — and  its  new 
look  is  renewed.  The  colorings  and  patterns  of 
Linoleum  are  varied  and  most  attractive. 

Above  all,  ycu  will  find  Linoleum  very  economical 
— and  it  may  now  be  had  at  lower  prices  than  have 
prevailed  for  years. 


Linoleum  Rugs 

possess  all  the  advantages  of 
Linoleum.  They  require  no 
tacking,  can  be  easily  moved 
about.  Many  attractive  de- 
signs. Look  for  the  strong 
canvas  back  before  buying. 
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FACE  DM 


Itched  andBurned.  Scarce- 
ly Slept.  Cuticura  Heals. 

"Pimples  affected  my  face.  They 
were  large  and  always  festered,  and 
they  were  scattered  ell  over 
my  f~ce.  They  cfterwar^o 
^  turned   into   scalss  and 

IS  when  t-cy      °^  t-cy 

left  big  marks  until  my 
face  was  disfigured.  They 
itched  and  burned  so  that 
I  scarcely  sbpt  at  all. 
"I  had  been  bothered  for  nearly 
two  months  before  I  started  using 
Cuticura,  and  after  I  had  used  three 
boxes  of  Cuticura  Ointment  with  the 
Cuticura  Soap  I  was  completely 
healed."  (Signed)  Miss  L.  Burns, 
St.  Bazile,  Que.,  June  6,  1918. 

U3e  Cuticura  Soap,  Ointment  and 
Talcum  for  all  toilet  purposes. 

Soap  25c,  Ointment  25  and  50c.  Sold 
throughout  theDominion.  CanadianDepot: 
Lymans.  Limited,  St.  Paul  St.,  Montred. 
;*W|r~CuticuraSoap  shaves  without  mug. 


BABY'S  OWN 
SOAP 

Boys  ju  st  love  its  smooth 
fragrant  lather 


BESTforBABY  -  BESTforYOU 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
i  Drums.Discharge  from  Ears,  etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  thev  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 

♦Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 

555  later-Southern  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE.  K.X, 


Perfect 
Maple 
Evaporator 


Simple  to  operate, 
made  of  first  -  quality 
material.  Price  so  mod- 
erate that  anyone  can  buy.  Our  low  priced 
welded  steel  sap  pans  may  interest  you. 

Write  us. 

THE  STEEL  TROUGH  & 
MACHINE  CO.,  LTD. 

145  Jar  vis  St.  TWEED,  ONT. 


The  "Home  Comfort"  RANGE 

is  now  sold  to  the  user  direct  from  our 
factory. 

Thousands  of  these  Ranges  in  use  over  20 

sears  and  still  good  Ranges. 

Repairs  for  every  Home  Comfort  Range  made 

since  1864  quickly  supplied. 
The  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.  of  Canada, 
Limited 

^119  Ring  St.  W.  TORONTO 


and  5  lbs.  now.  Seems  a  normal,  healthy 
baby  except  that  about  every  two  weeks 
her  legs,  cheeks  and  hips  swell  and  become 
quite  shiny  with  purplish  mottles.  This 
is  the  formula  of  feed:  Sterile  water, 
6  ozs.  pearl  barley  water  8  ozs.;  milk,  2Yi 
ozs.;  Mead's  maltose  sugar,  6  ozs.  Feed 
3  ozs.  every  3  hours  with  a  teaspoon  of 
cream  each  feed.  She  is  rarely  con- 
stipated, although  the  stools  are  some- 
times green,  and  this,  we  are  learning, 
is  coincident  with  the  swelling.  At 
such  times  I  give  her  a  half  teaspoon 
of  Milk  of  Magnesia.  How  should  the 
formula  be  varied  as  she  grows  older?" 

Ans. — The  rule  for  bottle  feeding  that 
I  follow  is  very  simple:  \Yi  °zs.  of  milk 
per  pound  of  body  weight  will  supply 
sufficient  protein  to  promote  growth. 
Babe  weighing  5  lbs.  should  get 
ozs.  of  milk.  I  would  suggest  a  formula 
something  like  this: 

Milk,  734  ozs.,  or  150  calories, 

Mead's  Dextri  Maltrose,  134  ozs. 
or  180  calories, 

Or  sugar,  134  ozs.  or  180  calories, 

Water  to  make  20  zs. 

Five  feeds  of  4  ozs.  each  (6  and  10 
a.m.,  and  2,  6  and  10  p.m.).  She  would 
get  330  calories  or  66  calories  per  pound 
or  body  weight.  This  perhaps  is  a  little 
low  in  heat  value  (75  calories  per  pound  of 
body  weight  is  about  the  standard.) 
Because  of  her  small  size  I  do  not  think  it 
wise  to  force  the  nourishment.  I  would 
rather  hesitate  to  give  cream.  I  would 
almost  expect  that  6  ozs.  of  sugar  a  day 
would  produce  a  diarrhota  with  green 
stools. 

Here  are  some  simple  rules  to  follow: 

Weigh  your  baby  every  week  and  keep 
a  record.  She  should  gain  2  to  4  ounces 
a  week.  If  she  gains  more  than  4  ounces 
look  out  for  a  storm — an  attack  of 
diarrhcea.  Give  her  \}4  ozs.  of  milk 
(pasteurized)  per  pound  of  body  weight 
in  24  hours. 

Give  her  sugar  (Mead's  Dextri  Maltose) 
one  oz.  to  lyi  ozs.  The  sugar  does  two1 
things:  (1)  It  supplies  heat  and  energy. 
If  she  deosn't  gain  2  ozs.  a  week,  increase 
the  sugar.  (2)  It  acts  as  a  laxative, 
tends  to  cause  diarrhcea.  If  she  is  consti- 
pated increase  the  sugar. 

Give  her  2  drops  of  raw  cod  liver  oil 
night  and  morning.  It  will  take  the 
place  of  orange  juice,  tomato  juice,  etc. 
in  preventing  rickets. 

You  can  use  barley  water  instead  of 
plain  water,  although  we  are  not  too 
certain  that  this  is  essential. 

About  Baby. 

Mrs.  R.,  Ont.  "Many  thanks  for 
your  answer  to  my  query  which  appeared 
in  the  "Advocate"  a  few  weeks  ago. 
I  asked  about  my  baby  girl,  10  1  months 
old,  why  she  was  so  long  in  cutting  teeth, 
and  also  about  the  rough  skin  on  her 
forehead  and  scalp.  It  was  stupid  of  me 
not  to  think  of  orange  and  tomato  juice, 
as  I  have  often  seen  it  mentioned  in  your 
column.  She  did  get  a  little  apple. 
Anyway,  she  cut  her  upper  central  teeth 
and  her  under  central  ones  in  little  over 
a  week,  and  will  soon  have  more.  About 
the  rough  skin,  it  must  have  been  the 
groats  that  caused  it,  as  I  stopped  the 
porridge  and  within  a  short  time  the 
roughness  disappeared.  Now  what  I 
want  to  know  is  this:  How  was  it  that 
the  baby  didn't  cut  her  first  teeth  like 
my  other  two  children,  at  about  6  or  7 
months  old,  when  she  was  entirely  on  the 
breast?  Was  it  because  of  something  I 
didn't  eat?  Or  should  I  have  begun  to 
give  her  tomato  juice,  etc.  at  that  age? 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
only  bottle  fed  babies  that  should  have 
raw  cod  liver  oil,  etc.  at  that  age." 

Ans. — Mother's  milk  does  not  supply 
everything  the  babe  needs.  Rickets,  for 
example,  has  often  developed  in  the 
breast  fed  child.  It  seems,  then,  a  fairly 
safe  rule  to  supplement  the  breast  from 
the  sixth  month  with  strained  vegetable 
soup,  which  contains  the  inorganic 
salts  such  as  sodium,  potassium,  calcium, 
etc.,  or  spinach,  which  is  especially  rich 
in  iron,  or  tomato  juice  which  contains 
inorganic  salts  and  vitamines,  or  orange 
juice.  Raw  cod  liver  oil  is  especially 
valuable  because  it  contains  calcium 
(lime)  phosphorus  and  vitamine  (the 
fat-soluble  A,  the  most  important  of  them 
all.) 

"Now,  doctor,  how  am  I  to  know  which 
one  to  give,  how  much  and  how  often?" 
I  usually  answer  by  saying  that  "the 
child  is  often  father  of  the  man."  Let 
the  kiddie  express  his  opinion.  If  he 
likes  it,  it  is  a  fairly  safe  rule  to  give  it  to 
him.  Try  him  out  and  you  will  find 
instinct  will  be  a  fairly  good  guide.  Of 
course  you  have  to  use  judgment,  in  not 


giving  too  much  at  first,  or  giving  any 
of  them  more  than  once  or  twice  a  day. 
None  of  them  can  do  any  harm. 

Rheumatism   and  Overweight. 

J.  H.  P.,  Ont.  "Farmer  30  years  of 
age.  Have  been  troubled  with  pain  in 
different  parts  of  back.  Often  it  moves 
from  one  shoulder  to  the  other  but  is 
more  apt  to  be  over  the  kidneys  or  a 
little  lower.  This  fall  began  taking  dull 
headache  behind  the  eyebrows  which 
would  last  sometimes  for  nearly  a  week. 
Often  I  would  be  troubled  with  black 
specks  in  front  of  me.  Quite  often  feel 
a  heavy  lump  in  stomach,  especially 
after  meals.  Had  jaundice  a  year  ago. 
I  generally  drink  a  lot  of  water  and  at 
least  a  quart  of  milk  a  day.  Bread  has 
always  been  my  chief  article  of  diet; 
am  fond  of  all  kinds  of  sweets,  but  have 
quit  eating  so  many  lately,  also  cut  down 
considerably  on  potatoes  arid  meat. 
Our  four-year-old  son  has  'embedded 
adenoids.'  What  are  they?  When  the 
Child  Welfare  train  was  around  this 
fall  the  doctor  said  it  would  be  better 
not  to  have  them  out,  as  they  were  em- 
bedded and  not  doing  any  harm.  His 
heart  used  to  beat  somewhat  irregularly 
but  is  all  right  now." 

Ans. — -If  you  will  tell  me  how  tall 
you  are  and  how  much  you  weigh,  I 
will  tell  you  if  you  are  overweight.  I 
would  hazard  a  guess  that  you  are  not 
a  living  skeleton,  because  you  say  your 
appetite  is  good  and  you  are  very  fond 
of  sweets.  Don't  eat  any  sugar  at  all, 
none  in  your  tea,  porridge,  etc.  Reduce 
your  potatoes  to  once  a  day,  and  only  a 
slice  of  bread  at  a  meal.  Don't  eat  so 
much.  Ask  your  doctor  to  examine 
your  urine  for  sugar. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Child  Welfare  ^doctor 
and  leave  the  adenoids  alone. 


Mistress. — "Bridget,  it  always  seems 
to  me  that  the  crankiest  mistresses  get 
the  best  cooks." 

Cook. — "Ah,  go  on  wid  yer  blarney!" 


ALFALFA 
SEED 

Why  take  chances  in  sowing  Imported 
or  Northern  Seeds  when  you  can  get  from 
us  the  genuine  Home  -  Grown  Ontario 
Variegated  Alfalfa.  Our  County  of  Haldi- 
mand  has  a  choice  lot  of  seed  of  all  kinds 
this  year,  and  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  it 
direct  from  farmers.  All  our  seeds  are 
Government  Standard,  as  below,  and  we 
guarantee  satisfaction  on  arrival  of  seed. 

Home-Grown  Alfalfa.  No.  1  S1R.00 

Home-Grown  Red,  No.  1   lfi.00 

Home  Grown  Red.  No.  2   14.50 

Home-Grown  Alsike,  No.  2   12.50 

Timothy,  No.  2  (No.  1  Purity)   4.75 

These  prices  are  freight  paid  in  Ontario 
and  bags  included. 

Cash  with  order.  Samples  on  request. 

Caledonia  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Caledonia,  Ontario 


15%  DISCOUNT  ON  FLOWER 
AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Take  advantage  of  our  15%  February  and  March 
Discount,  and  buy  your  seeds  right  away. 

DOMINION  SEEDS  ^df.nd 

are  guaranteed  to  have  high  germination  power, 
and  are  selected  to  produce  the  hardiest  plants. 
Write  for  free  80-page  Garden 
Annual  and   Seed  Catalogue. 
Address  Dept  T,  Dominion  Seeds,  Limited 

Established  1864 
119  Dundas  St.,  9  Market  Square,  London,  Canada 


Hubam  Sweet  Clover 

The  New  Annual  Variety 

Does  in  first  season  what  biennial  does 
in  two.  Guaranteed  seed.  Canadian  grown 
for  two  seasons,  and  Government  Stand- 
ard, at  $2.00  per.  lb.  for  10  lbs.  or  over. 

J.  R.  MURDOCH,    Brucefield,  Ontario 


NEW  SERIES 


"For  Real  Solid  Comfort 
Give  Me  the  Overland" 


Touring  Car 


$ 


885 


Roadster,  $885 
Coupe,  1295 
Sedan.  1295 

Prices 
F.  O.  B.  Toronto, 
Sales  Tax  Extra 


The  Triplex  Springs  of  the  New  Series 
Overland  take  out  the  jolts  of  country 
roads  and  give  easy,  restful  riding. 

Farmer-owners  get  25  to  30  miles  to 
the  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  high  mile- 
age for  oil  and  tires. 

Completely  equipped  when  you  buy 
it.  A  real  good  investment! 


WILLYS-OVERLAND  LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Factories:  Toronto,  Canada 


■Cut  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon—-'-  — j 


WILLYS-OVERLAND  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  particulars  of  the  Now  Series 

Overland  Touring  Car. 


Name 


Street  No.  or  R.  R    

Post  Office  Province. 
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Canadian  Pacific. 
"Vancouver  Express." 
Winnipeg-Calgary- Vancouver. 

Passengers  for  Western  Canada  will 
find  the  "Vancouver  Express"  leaving 
Toronto  10.00  p.m.,  daily,  a  most  con- 
venient train  stopping  at  and  connecting 
for  all  principal  points. 

Equipment  consists  of  First-Class 
coaches,  up-to-date  Standard  and  Tourist 
Sleeper,  Compartment,  Observation,  Din- 
ing and  Colonist  cars. 

The  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Canada 
is  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

For  tickets,  reservations  and  full  in- 
formation apply  to  any  Canadian  Pacific 
Ticket  Agent. 


Canadian  Pacific. 
Toronto-North  Bay. 
Sleeping  Car  Service. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  are  operating 
through  Standard  Sleeping  Car  between 
Toronto  and  North  Bay  as  follows: 
Leave  Toronto  8.30  p.m.,  daily  except 
Saturday.  Returning  leave  North  Bay 
6.10  p.m.,  daily  except  Sunday. 

Full  particulars  and  reservations  from 
Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents. 

WE  HAVE  THEM 

All  leading  varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants, 
Raspberries  and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants  of 
all  kinds.  Also  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines 
and  Bulbs.  We  pay  transportation  charges. 
Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

H.  L  McConneU  &  Son,       Port  Burwell,  Ont 


Seed  Oats  O.  A.  C.  No  3 

1920  crop,  $1.10  per  bushel;  10  bushels  or  over, 
$1.00  per  bushel.    Bags  included.    Sample  free. 

N.  CASCADEN  Oil  City,  Ont. 


SEEDS 

Government  Standard 

No.  1,  Red  Clover,  $18.00  per  bus. 

No.  2,  "        "       $16.00  "  " 

No.  1,  Alsike          $14.50  "  '« 

No.  2,     "  $12.50  "  " 

No.  1,  White  Blossom 

Sweet  Clover,  $  6.00  "  " 

No.  2,     "     "    "  $  5.50  "  " 

No.  3,     "     "    "  $  4.50  "  " 

No.  1,  Alfalfa,  Nor- 
thern,       $16.00  "  " 

No.  2,  Timothy,  No. 

1  Purity,  $  6.00  "  " 

Mixed  Timothy  & 

Alsike,  $9.00  per  bus  of  60 

Mixed  Timothy  & 

Red  Clover,  $9.00  "    "   "  60 

On  all  orders  of  $25.00  or  over  we  pay  the 
Freight,  East  of  Manitoba.  Bags  extra  at 
40  cts.'each.     Terms,  Cash  with  Order. 

TODD  &  COOK 

Seed  Merchants,        Stouffville,  Ont. 


Galvanized  Roofing 

Corrugated 

28  Gauge  $5.75  26  gauge  $6.25 

Per  100  Sq.  feet. 

THE  GORDON  ROOFING  CO. 

726  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto 


PATENT   SOLICITORS  Fetherstonhaugh 
&  Co.  The  old-established  firm.  Patents 
everywhere.    Head  Office:   Royal  Bank 
Buildings,  Toronto.    Ottawa  Office:  5 
Elgin  Street.    Offices  throughout  Canada. 
Booklet  free. 


The  Ingle  Nook. 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 

Do  You  Like  Winter? 

I USED  to  have  an  idea  that  I  "just 
hated"  winter.  When  I  went  out  my 
mind  as  well  as  my  body  shrunk  from 
the  cold.  I  imagined  myself  rather  badly 
used  because  I  was  obliged  to  live  in  our 
somewhat  strenuous  northern  climate 
during  the  arctic  months,  and  thought 
with  envy  of  all  the  folk  who  were  able 
to  go  off  to  Florida,  or  California,  or 
Southern  France  while  old  Boreas'  blasts 
were  sweeping  over  the  white  snows  of 
Canada. 

Then,  one  day,  a  little  girl  taught  me 
a  lesson. 

"I  hate  winter!"  I  exclaimed,  hunching 
down  into  my  collar  as  a  crisp  wind 
whirled  up  the  long  road,  rattling  the 
bare  branches  of  the  trees  alongside. 

"/  don't,"  she  said,  cheerily,  as  she 
trudged  along  beside  me.  "Unless  it's 
— oh,  awfully  frosty,  I  like  to  feel  the  cold 
wind  on  my  face." 

Her  cheeks  were  red,  her  eyes  were 
bright,  she  wasn't  hunching  down  a  bit 
into  her  collar. 

Then  and  there  the  thought  flashed 
into  my  mind:  "I  wonder  if  I'm  just 
imagining  that  I  dislike  the  winter  so 
heartily." 

— And  will  you  believe  it,  from  that 


The  Leading  Life  Company 
of  the  Dominion 
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THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  YEAR  IN 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMPANY 


Results  for  Year  Ended  jist  December 


ASSETS   

Increase  for  year       •       .       •  . 

CASH  INCOME  

Increase  for  year  .       .  , 

SURPLUS  over  all  liabilities  and  capital 

Increase  for  year  .... 

PROFITS  paid  or  allotted  to  policyholders 

PAYMENTS  to  Policyholders,  Death  Claims, 
etc.  .  t 

ASSURANCES  IN  FORCE  . 

Increase  for  year  ,       ,  • 

NEW  ASSURANCES  issued  and  paid  for  in 
cash  


$129,372,127.33 

14,532,682.85 

31,107,149.16 

2,355.570.73 
10,383,909.10 
2,019,241.95 

1,849,089.95 


11,967,069.62 

536,718,130.53 

50,076,895.36 

90,030,035.66 


Sun  Life'^i 

HEAD  OFFICE  MONTREAL 


day  to  this  I  haven't  rebelled  so  much 
against  the  cold.  I  have  found,  like  my 
little  girl  friend,  that  unless  the  wind  is 
"oh,  awfully  frosty,"  I  rather  like  the 
crispness  of  it  on  my  face.  I  know,  now, 
that  my  imagination  just  was  playing  me 
tricks. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  the  most  of 
us  to  think  out  in  just  how  many  other 
things  imagination  is  fooling  us.  Do  we 
dislike  this,  that  or  the  other  thing  as 
much  as  we  think — and  say — we  do? 
Do  we  "hate"  washing  dishes  as  much? 
Do  we  "hate"  sewing?  Do  we  "hate" 
living  in  the  country? — Or  in  the  town? 
Are  we  losing  the  power  to  "just  put  up 
with"  things  that  can't  be  bettered  be- 
cause of  a  habit  of  fault-finding  and 
grouch?  Might  we  not  live  along  much 
more  happily,  even  with  our  limitations, 
if  we  just  kept  the  grouchy  side  of  our 
imagination  in  check  and  cultivated  the 
sunny  side  of  it,  looking  for  things  to  like 
instead  of  to  dislike?  For  the  imagination 
you  know,  is  a  regular  "Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde"  sort  of  fellow,  turning  first  a 
sunny  face,  then  a  morbid  and  morose 
one  to  take  possession  of  us. 

But  to  return: 

Come  to  think  of  it,  winter  really  is 
beautiful,  isn't  it?  And  very  few  days 
are  so  frosty  and  stormy  as  to  be  quite 
unbearable. 

What  would  it  mean  never  to  have 
seen  the  broad  white  fields,  with  blue 
shadows  stretching  over  them,  on  a 
brilliantly  bright  day,  from  every  tree, 
and  fence  and  building?  What  would 
it  mean  never  to  have  seen  hoar  frost? 
Or  evergreens  laden  with  snow? — "Ermine 
too  fine  for  an  earl."  Or  diamond  frost- 
crystals  glistening  in  the  moonlight? 
Or  soft  gray  wintry  skies  from  which 
feathery  snowflakes  come  fluttering  down? 

Then  the  trees, — the  deciduous  trees, 
I  mean,  that  lose  their  leaves  every  fall. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  how  much  better 
you  can  see  the  real  character  of  them  in 
winter  than  in  summer  whe»  they  are 
covered  with  leaves?  How  the  sturdy 
brown  boles  stand  revealed  to  the  eye! 
How  every  branch  and  twig  can  be 
descried,  and  the  quality  of  the  bark! 
How  you  can  see  the  nature  of  the  elm, 
the  maple,  the  beech,  the  poplar, — the 
way  in  which  they  grow! — And  if  you 
take  snowshoes  and  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  woods  (or  if  you  haven't  snowshoes 
and  just  go  on  the  wood-sleigh  some  fine 
day)  what  a  story  of  life  you  can  read  in 
the  little  tracks  running  here  and  there 
and  everywhere — tracks  of  the  hare,  the 
winter  bird,  perhaps  of  the  weasel  or  the 
fox! — While  all  about  you  are  logs 
muffled  softly  with  banks  of  snow  and 
stumps  crowned  with  downy  caps,  looking 
quite  comically  human  beneath  the  net- 
work of  gray  and  brown  branches  over- 
head. 

Yes,  winter  is  beautiful.  Hurrah  for 
our  Canadian  snows! — And,  still  better, 
by  contrast  it  helps  us  to  appreciate  the 
summer.    "Variety  is  the  spice  of  life." 

There  is  one  warning,  however,  that  is 
apropos  at  this  time  of  year.  The  "tired 
spring  feeling"  is  no  myth,  and  so  spring 
tonics  are  resorted  to  by  a  great  many 
people.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  tonics  are 
very  much  good,  but  here  is  an  idea 
worth  noting:  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
Medical  Health  Officer  of  Toronto  made 
the  statement  that  the  increased  illness 
during  February  and  March  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  "green  foods"  are 
more  difficult  to  get.  The  celery  has 
"run  out;"  in  many  places  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  lettuce;  perhaps  the  raw 
apples  are  nearing  an  end.  All  of  these 
are  rich  in  vitamines,  and  so  when  the 
supply  is  cut  off  the  body  suffers. 

To  avoid  the  "tired  spring  feeling," 
then,  don't  cook  all  of  the  apples  left  in 
the  barrels;  serve  some  raw  quite  fre- 
quently as  a  salad, — cooking  in  a  great 
many  things,  kills  the  vitamines. 
Tomatoes  are  an  exception,  _  possibly 
because  they  need  so  little  cooking  when 
canned.  So  serve  tomatoes  frequently; 
also  raw  cabbage  salad,  raw  onions,  raw 
oranges  (very  rich  in  vitamines),  cheese, 
a  glass  of  milk  at  meals.  .  .  Another 
idea  that  I  read  recently  is  to  plant  some 
turnips  in  a  box  in  a  warm  place  near  the 
furnace.  Very  soon  they  throw  up  crisp 
sprouts  which  may  be  used  as  a  salad. 

.  .  The  same  process  may  be  used 
with  sea  kale.  Last  year  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Convention  in  Toronto,  a  dear 
old  man — a  Mr.  Baldwin — told  us  about 
that.    He  said  that  by  cutting  the  kale 
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Sevent^-twft  /  p^r?  cent 

'of  all 


Wi  Ton 
4.58% 


2  Ton 
4.65% 


Vi  Ton  13.35% 


trucks  in 
Ontario 
are  1-Ton 
trucks 
•  and 

nine  out  of  every  ten 
one -ton  trucks  are 


Trucks 


There  is  a  body  to  suit  your  needs — Canopy  Top,  Express  or  Stake 
Bodies  are  now  standard  and  can  be  obtained  from  any  Ford  dealer. 


10? 


Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Ford,  Ontario 


roots  in  four  (lengthwise)  and  planting 
them  in  the  cellar  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fresh  vegetable  can  be  had  all  winter 
long.  .  .  Do  you  know,  too,  that 
rhubarb  may  be  forced  along  in  the  cellar? 
And  that  parsley  can  be  grown  in  a  pot 
in  the  window? 

Remember,  the  raw  foods  are  richest 
in    vitamines,    and    your    body  needs 


vitamines  very,  very  much. 


JUNIA. 


Worth  Thinking  Over. 

"A  laugh  is  worth  a  hundred 
groans  in  any  market." — Calgary 
"Albertan." 

"Happiness  is  the  true  touchstone 
Democracy. ' ' — Meredith  Nicholson. 


of 


Decorating  Living-Room. 

Dear  Junia. — There  are  so  many  help- 
ful suggestions  given  in  your  interesting 
nook  that  1,  too,  have  come  to  ask  a  few 
questions. 


i  intend  to  re-decorate  our  living-room, 
and  the  col:--  scheme  is  such  a  problem, 
so  thought  >o  ■  might  be  able  to  give 
some  advise.  The  room  is  15^  feet  by 
15  feet  and  7  feet  high.  The  ceiling  is 
boarded  and  will  ave  to  be  repainted  or 
alabastined.  Personally,  I  like  alabastine, 
having  used  it  for  bed-rooms  and  kitchen. 
The  walls  need  repapering  and  there  is  a 
wainscotting  all  around  the  room  of 
32  inches  high.  This  needs  repainting 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  wood-work. 
There  is  one  east  window  and  one  south 
window,  but  since  both  are  under  a 
verandah  the  room  is  not  very  bright. 
There  is  a  soft-wood  floor  which  is  grained 
and  varnished  around  the  outside  with  a 
rug  in  the  centre. 

What  would  be  your  suggestions  in  a' 
color  scheme  for  this  room.  I  would 
like  it  to  be  cheery  and  yet  not  too  light, 
on  account  of  the  children.  It  is  not  a 
parlor,  but  although  it  is  our  best  room, 
yet  it  is  in  use  every  day. 

Waterloo  Co.,  Ont.        Mrs.  N.  B. 


Since  your  room  is  "not  very  bright" 
you  will  need  what  is  called  one  of  the 
"warm"  colors — amber,  honey-color,  buff, 
warm  brown  (a  "tobacco"  shade  —  never 
a  reddish  brown),  or  warm  stone  gray 
(which  is  good  only  with  cheerful  curtains, 
cushions,  etc.).  Deeo  cream  is  also  a 
warm  color,  but  would  probably  be  too 
light  where  there  are  children. 

You  ran't  have  anything  better  than 
cream  alabastine  or  muresro  for  the 
ceiling.  Usually  it  requires  a  foundation 
of  cream  manilla  paper  to  make  a  real 
good  job  of  it. 

For  the  woodwork  a  light  walnut 
brown  would  be  best  for  your  room — 
perhaps  a  walnut  varnish  stain  over  a 
painted  ground  a  good  deal  lighter  in 
shade.  .  .  The  floor  appears  to  be 
very  nice  as  it  is.  A  waterproof  floor 
varnish  wears  well  and  loses  the  rather 
•)gly  shiny  effect  when'  it  is  washed  a 
time  or  two. 

With  any  of  the  wall-papers  mentioned 
above  except  the  gray  (which  needs  rose, 


burnt  orange  or  nasturtium)  you  could 
use  a  pretty  chintz  in  brown  and  orange; 
black  with  browns,  yellows  and  greens; 
brown  and  rose,  brown  and  blue. — So 
many  pretty  mixtures  are  shown  nowa- 
days that  you  will  have  no  trouble  in 
finding  something  to  suit.  The  same 
chintz  can  be  used  for  curtains  and 
cushions;  be  sure  to  push  the  curtains 
well  back  over  the  wall,  and  have  a 
valance  between  at  the  top. 

If  you  would  rather  have  plain  ma- 
terial, you  might  have  heavy  raw  silk 
in  golden  brown  or  dull  blue  for  inside 
curtains,  cream  or  white  net  next  the 
glass.  Then  have  touches  of  brass,  blue 
china,  etc.,  here  and  there  in  the  room. 
Don't  have  too  many  "touches;"  avoid 
a  spotty  effect.  And  be  sure  to  have  a 
good  green  plant  or  two. 

If  you  do  not  want  silk  for  the  curtains 
jou  can  get  a  variety  of  pretty  "sunfast" 
materials  that  are  not  silk.  Or  you  may 
decide  to  do  with  just  the  one  set  of 
■  jrtains — cream    or    white.    For  these 
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RU-BER-OID 


Your  buildings 

are  no  better  than  their  roofs 

As  a  substantial,  artistic,  long-wearing  roof,  Ru-ber-oid 
Hex-a-gon  Shingles  have  no  competition  at  their  low  cost. 
The  patented  hexagon  design  is  more  attractive  and  the 
double  butts  dispel  the  usual  flatness  of  other  shingles. 
The  red  or  green  surface  of  natural  slate  becomes  more 
beautiful  with  exposure.  The  heavy  slate  coating  is  fire 
resisting. 

Self-spacing  both  ways — they  can  be  laid  more  easily  and 
more  quickly.  Freight  charges  are  less  and  sufficient  rust- 
proof nails  are  supplied.    Ask  the  dealer  in  your  town. 


Ru-ber-oid  Board  is  the 
superior  wall  board  with  the 
Crimson  Core 


Ru-ber-oid  Roll  Roofing  iaas 
the  first  prepared  roofing. 
It  is  still  the  best. 


Sold  at  the  Store  where  the 
RU-BER-OID  sign  is  displayed  t 
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Banking  by  Mail 

Those   living   at  a 
distance  can  do  their 
Banking  By  Mail  just  a3 
safely  and   conveniently  as 
though  done  in  person.  Many 
Farmers  save  themselves  special 
trips  to  town  by  adopting  our 
system  of  Banking  By  Mail.  The 
Manager  will  explain  this  helpful  plan. 
Write  or  see  him,  the  next  time  you  are 
in  town. 


TH€  MCRCHANTS  BANK 


Head  Office:  Montreal.    OF  CANADA 


Established  1864, 


s^iS  ''I.'i'  '"■■"ck0'  in  Ontario,  47  branches  In  Quebec,  1  branch  in  New  Brunswick,  3  branches  In  Nova 
£1  ,  1'  A  branches  in  Manitoba.  44  branches  in  Saskatchewan,  87  branch. •  in  AJberla  and  14  branches  In 
British  Columbia,  serves  rural  Canada  most  effectively. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  AT  NEAREST  BRANCH. 


cream  marquisette,  voile  or  scrim  are 
good. 

Labor-  Savers. 

Something  seems  to  make  me  so  in- 
terested in  "The  Advocate"  that  I  read 
most  every  item.  A  few  weeks  ago  my  eyes 
fell  on  a  letter  written  by  a  lady  asking 
for  labor-saving  devices.  I  was  going  to 
write  last  week  in  answer  to  her  enquiry 
abot.t  the  sanitary  closet.  We  have  used 
one  for  11  years.  There  is  nothing  like 
them  in  the  winter.  At  the  time  we 
bought  ours  they  were  $18,  but  now  they 
are  much  cheaper.  You  can  get  a 
liquid  chemical  extra  at  the  T.  Eaton  Co., 
but  1  don't  know  of  any  other  place. 
As  for  labor-raving  devices  1  have  been 
greatly  beiiefitc?  through  the  Women's 
Institute.  I  don't  know  where  this  lady 
lives,  but  our  Institute  wrote  Mr.  Putnam, 
Superintendent  of  Women's  Institutes, 
and  asked  for  a  demonstrator,  and  he 
sent  us  Mrs.  Greer  from  Guelph,  with  all 
kinds  of  ideas  on  labor-saving  and  all 
l-inds  of  devires.  She  was  wonderful. 
The  demonstration  is  free,  and  ''m  sure 
you  would  be  benefited  by  her  demon- 


stration.   [  do  wish  the  lady  wh 
the  dish  drainer  would  be  kind  e 
to  draw  it  and  have  it  printed, 
all  need  one  so  much. 

One  other  thing  i  would  like  to 
print  in  our  "Advocate"  is  that 
is  nothing  that  can  be  bought  to 
"sabidilla   powder"   for   lice  on 
and  hogs.    We  have  a  large  stoc 
would  not  be  without  it. 

Simcoe  Co.  Mrs.  A.  J. 


has 
nough 
as  we 

see  in 
there 
equal 
cattle 
k  and 

W. 


How  tp  Use  Whole  Wheat 
Flour. 

TWELVE  years  ago  nobody  knew 
there  were  such  things  as  vitamines. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1912  that 
they  were  discovered  by  the  scientist, 
Casimir  Funk.  At  a  later  day  it  was 
found  that  they  were  rich  in  raw  vege- 
tables and  fruits  and  in  the  hulls  of  grain. 
It  was  also  found,  by  many  experiments 
on  rats  and  guinea  pigs,  that  without 
vitamines  animals  became  sickly  and 
met  an  early  death,  while  if  fed  foods  rich 
in  them  they  speedily  recovered  and 
became  healthy  and  frisky. 

Then  (since  humans  are  really  a  species 
ofTanimal)  it  was  seen  that  our  rice 
polished  to  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  our 
flour  that  made  the  whitest  and  daintiest 
of  loaves,  were  not  quite  as  good  foods 
as  they  had  seemed.  "All  is  not  gold 
that  glitters,"  and  polished  rice  and  very 
white  flour  began  to  look  a  bit  hypo- 
critical. Of  course,  their  use  by  a  great 
many  people  could  be  sanctioned,  if 
bolstered  up  by  raw  apples,  celery, 
lettuce,  tomatoes,  etc.,  but  many  people 
did  not  do  enough  bolstering  of  this  kind. 
And  so  physicians  began  to  advise  the 
use  of  whole  wheat  flour  for  general  use 
(making  exception  of  just  a  few  people 
with  weak  digestive  powers).  The  heat 
of  baking,  it  was  found,  did  not  extermin- 
ate the  vitamines  locked  up  in  the  brown 
outer  coatings  of  the  wheat  and  oats. 

They  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  whole 
wheat  and  oatmeal  foods  are  valuable 
not  only  for  the  vitamines  in  the  outer 
coatings,  but  also  for  the  bulk  supplied 
by  the  bran.  Bulk  is  always  needed  to 
stimulate  what  is  known  as  the  "peristaltic 
action"  (involuntary  movement)  of  the 
intestines,  and  so  brown  bread,  brown 
cakes  and  porridge  could  help  to  form  a 
safeguard  against  constipation  and  all 
the  ills  that  follow  in  its  wake. 
Now  for  a  few  recipes :: — 

Whole  Wheat  Bread. 

3  level  tablespoons 


1  yeast  cake 
1  cup  lukewarm 
water 

1  level  tablespoon 
butter 

2  level  tablespoons 
salt 


sugar 
\yi  cups  milk 
4   cups  luke-warm 

water 
13  Yz  cups  whole 

wheat  flour. 


Dissolve  the  yeast  cake  in  the  cup  of 
water.  Next  combine  the  butter,  salt, 
sugar,  milk,  and  4  cups  water.  To  this 
add  the  dissolved  yeast,  being  sure  the 
whole  is  lukewarm.  Add  the  whole 
wheat  flour  and  turn  in  a  bread-mixer  for 
7  minutes  (or  mix  with  the  hands  ex- 
ceptionally well).  Cover  and  let  stand  in 
a  warm  place  '4  to  6  hours.  The  ideal 
time,  with  the  warmth  just  right,  is  a 
little  over  4  hours.  Let  the  dough  rise  to 
about  double  its  bulk.  Divide  into  three 
parts,  mix  down  into  loaves  and  put  in 
buttered  loaf  pans.  If  the  dough  comes 
half-way  up  the  pans  (as  it  should  if  the 
pans  are  the  right  size  and  shape)  let  it 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  pans.  This  will 
take  about  20  minutes  in  a  warm  place. 
Put  into  a  hot  oven  and  leave  5  minutes, 
then  lower  the  heat  to  moderate.  Bake 
about  an  hour. 

Whole  Wheat  Cookies. 

2  level  teasps.  each 


1  cup  butter 

2  cups  brown  sugar 
2  cups  molasses 
1  cup  chopped  nuts 

and  raisins 
(optional) 


of  salt,  cloves,  nut- 
meg, allspice  and 
ginger 
4  level  teasps.  soda 
dissolved    in  Y 
cup  hot  water. 
10  cups  whole  wheat  flour. 
Mix  butter,  sugar  and  molasses;  add 
the  spices  and  salt,  next  the  soda,  then 
the  flour.    Roll  half  an  inch  thick,  cut 
and  bake.    Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
add  1  or  2  cups  milk  if  it  is  too  dry  to 

roll.  „  _  . 

Whole  Wheat  Layer  Cake. 

Y\  teasp.  salt 


Y*  cup  butter 
1 Y.  cup  sugar 
3  eggs  (beaten) 
\Y  cup  milk 


Y%  teasp.  nutmeg 
3  level  teasps.  bak- 
ing-powder 
3  cups  whole  wheat 
flour. 
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Cream  butter  and  sugar  together;  add 
the  eggs,  milk,  salt  and  nutmeg.  Add 
the  flour,  sifted  with  the  baking-powder, 
gradually.  Have  oven  hot  for  5  minutes, 
Then  moderate  the  heat  and  bake  about 
45  minutes.  When  cake  is  cold  cover 
with  any  kind  of  icing. 

Whole  Wheat  Cream  Sauce. 

(For  Vegetables  or  Fish.) 
Cream  together  3  level  tablesps.  butter 
and  3  level  tablesps.  whole  wheat  flour. 
Add  2  cups  warm  milk  and  stir  over  the 
fire  until  thickened.  Add  a  pinch  of 
salt  if  needed. 

Whole  Wheat  Muffins. 

(2  dozen.) 

1  cup  brown  sugar    4  cups  whole  wheat 


1  cup  butter 
4  eggs 

\yi  cup  milk 
1  cup  chopped 
raisins  or  dates 


flour 

4  level  teasps.  bak- 
ing-powder 
1  level  teasp.  each  of 
cloves,  salt,  all- 
spice, ginger,  cin- 
namon and  nut- 
meg. 

Cream  butter  and  sugar  together;  add 
the  beaten  eggs.  Mix  dry  ingredients 
together  and  add.  Next  put  in  the  milk. 
Have  oven  hot  for  five  minutes,  then 
reduce  to  moderate  heat.  This  will 
make  muffins  with  a  crispy  crust.  The 
fruit  and  spices  may  be  omitted. 

Whole  Wheat  Pie  Crust. 
3  cups  whole  wheat  H  cup  butter 

flour 
%  teasp.  salt 
teasp.  baking- 
powder 

Whole  Wheat  Griddle  Cakes. 

iy2  cups  whole         2lA  cups  milk 

wheat  flour  2  eggs 

5  level  teaspoons       1  teasp.  molasses. 

baking-powder 

1  level  teasp.  salt 

Mix  flour,  baking-powder  and  salt. 
Stir  in  the  milk,  then  the  molasses  (which 
may  be  omitted),  next  the  beaten  eggs. 
Mix  well  and  bake  on  a  hot  griddle. 
Bran  Cake. 

2  cups  flour  yi  teasp.  salt 
2  cups  bran  1  cup  raisins 

2  cups  buttermilk  K  teasp.  soda  sifted 
1  cup  brown  sugar       in  the  flour. 


14,  cup  lard 
9  tablespoons  cold 
water. 


The  Scrap  Bag, 

To  Shape  Fluted  Edge  for  Pie 

Puff-paste  is  too  fragile  for  use  as  the 
under  crust  of  a  pie;  for  this  purpose 
plain  pastry  is  used.  Roll  the  pastry  as 
usual,  set  it  in  the  plate,  and  trim  it  off 
about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the 
edge  of  the  plate  all  around  the  plate. 
Roll  the  pastry  over  and  press  against 
the  inside  edge  of  the  plate,  all  around. 
This  gives  a  double  fold  of  pastry  stand- 
ing up  nearly  three-fourths  an  inch  above 
the  plate.  Flute  this  double  fold  of 
paste  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
both  hands,  pressing  each  flute  down 
upon  the  edge  of  the  plate. — Sel. 

*  *    *  * 
Amounts  of  Meat. 

Sometimes,  when  a  number  of  people 
are  to  be  provided  for,  it  is  rather  hard 
to  know  how  much  meat  to  get  ready. 
The  following  suggestions  are  given  by 
an  authority:  Half  a  pound  of  ribs  of 
beef  for  roasting  should  serve  2  people 
A  leg  and  shoulder  of  young  lamb,  boiled 
or  roasted,  should  serve  12  people;  a 
yearling  lamb  from  15  to  18.  A  ten- 
pound  turkey  will  provide  for  15  or  16 
plates. 

*  *    *  * 
Beating  Furniture  in  Winter. 

Upholstered  furniture  may  be  most 
successfully  beaten,  indoors,  without 
creating  dust,  by  covering  with  a  damp 
cloth  while  beating.  A  damp  cloth 
spread  over  registers,  while  the  furnace 
is  being  cared  for,  keeps  all  the  dust 
from  the  rooms. 

*  *    *  * 

Plant  Lice. 

A  writer  in  a  contemporary  magazine 
gives  the  following  method.  It  is  worth 
a  trial.  To  remove  vermin  from  plants,  at 
night  place  a  raw  potato,  cut  in  two  and 
hollowed  out  to  form  a  cup,  upside  down 
in  your  flower  boxes  or  plant  jars,  near  the 
affected  plant;  in  the  morning  the  vermin 
will  be  inside  the  potato  and  can  be 
destroyed.    Have  tried  this  with  great 


To  Make  Raisins  Seed  Easily. 

Take  them  from  stems,  pour  boiling 


water  over  them  and  let  stand  2  or  3 
minutes.  They  may  even  be  boiled  half 
an  hour  in  a  little  water,  then  dried  in  the 
oven;  this  will  keep  them  from  being 
tough.  When  seeding  raisins  dip  the 
fingers  frequently  in  cold  water  to 
prevent  stickiness. 


Current  Events. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Nickle,  K.  C,  (Cons.)  was 
elected  to  the  Provincial  Legislature  in 
the  Kingston  (Ont.)  by-election. 

*  *    *  * 

Students  for  the  winter  short  course 
offered  by  Toronto  University  to  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  were  welcomed  to 
that  institution  on  Feb.  6th.  The  sub- 
jects being  taken  up  are:  English  litera- 
ture, economics,  Canadian  history,  com- 
mercial geography,  public  speaking,  public 
health,  household  science  and  biology. 
Among  the  members  registered  is  Miss 

Agnes  McPhail,  M.P. 

*  *    *  * 

Subscriptions  for  the  Saving-the- 
Children  Fund,  to  aid  those  in  Russia 
starving  to  death,  are  payable  to  Mr. 
Gordon,    Dominion    Bank,    King  and 

Yonge  Sts.,  Toronto. 

*  *    *  * 

Cardinal  Ratti,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
was  appointed  as  Pontiff  as  Pius  XI.  He 
is  an  Italian  and  was  born  March  31st, 
1857. 

*  *    *  * 

Gen.  De  Wet,  who  led  the  Boer  forces 
during  the  South  African  War,  died  at 

Dewetsdorp,  S.  A.,  last  week. 

*  *    *  * 

The  ruins  of  the  Pheonician  Temple  of 
Astarte  have  been  unearthed  on  the  site 
of  ancient  Carthage  by  M.  Icard,  a 
French  archaeologist.  They  had  been 
lost  for  1,500  years. 


I  

What  Do  We  Live  For 


if  not  to  make  life  less  difficult  for  others?  Are 
you  so  living  that  you  will  not,  after  your  death, 
leave  difficulty  for  your  dependents?  All  well 
whilst  you  are  able  to  provide,  but  when  the 
inevitable  happens,  what  then?  But  why  con- 
template when  means  are  at  hand  to  avoid  chance 
of  distress — the  cost  is  reasonable;  the  results 
certain  and  advantageous. 

Write  for  particulars  of  the  means  referred  to. 
When  writing  state  age  nearest  birthday  to 

THE  GREAT-WEST  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Dept.  "M.  39"  Head  Office:  WINNIPEG 


WANTED—  A  PARTNER 

A  successful,  experienced  pure-bred  Holstein  Breeder  desires  a 
partner  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  breeding  estab- 
lishments in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  A  wonderful  opportunity 
is  offered.    For  all  particulars  write  • 

H.  H.  BAILEY,  PREMIER  SALES,  Guelph,  Ont.,  Can. 


ds  FREE  book  Kelps 

^ouWiWorPERMANENCE 

WHY  let  the  constant  patching  of  old  rat-infested  buildings 
eat  up  the  money  you  work  so  hard  to  get  ? 

You  can  build  of  Concrete,  at  small  cost  and  with  little  trouble, 
and  such  buildings  will  not  need  patching  or  painting. 

Eliminate  disease  by  providing  the  sanitary  surroundings  for  your  stock  which 
Concrete  has  placed  within  reach  of  every  farmer.  Build  for  yourself  each 
season  at  least  one  clean,  sanitary,  rot-proof,  rat-proof  and  fire-proof  building 
of  Concrete. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  free  book 
"  What  tti.e  Farmer  can  do  with  Concrete." 

Canada  Cement  can  be  secured  from  over  2000  dealers  in 
nearly  every  city,  town  and  village  in  Canada.  If  you  cannot 
locate  a  convenient  dealer,  write  our  nearest  Sales  Office. 

Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 


M~~.treal 


106  Herald  Building  Montreal 

SALES  OFFICES  AT 
Toronto  Winnipeg 


Calgary 


CANADA  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

FOR  PERMANENCE 


Jenct 
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Founded  1866 


r 


YOU   MUST   KEEP  A 

Record  of  Your 
Bonds 

It  is  essential  that  you  have  a  con- 
stant record  before  you  of  these  se- 
curities that  you  hold.  The  number 
of  your  bonds,  the  date  Interest)  is 
the  maturity  dates*  eta  To 
ju,  we  have  ready  for  em*- 
i  a  leather-covered  bound 
ter,  j  ust  the  thing  to  keep  an 
aoearate  cheek  on  your  holcfingB. 
We  wiM  maH  you  one  upon  request. 

Mackay  &  Mackay 

GOVERNMENT  AND 
MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

C.P.R.Building  TORONTO 


O.  A.  C.  No.  3  Early  Oats 

Mix  them  with  barley  and  grow  250  to  500  lbs. 
more  feed  per  acre.    $1.30  per  bus.    Sacks  free. 

W.  R.  DOUGALL,  R.R.  No.l  Hensall 


Live  Stock  and  Produce  Markets. 


Last  Monday's  Live  Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal,  February  13 — Cattle. — Re- 
ceipts, 514.  This  number  included  about 
115  head  of  cattle  left  over  from  last  week, 
and  some  75  milch  cows.  It  was  a  seller's 
market,  and  on  account  of  the  light 
receipts  buyers  had  to  pay  almost  what 
they  were  asked.  Trading  was  active 
and  everything  was  sold  early  at  prices 
said  to  be  from  50  cents  to  almost  a 
dollar  higher  on  the  handy  butcher  cattle. 
There  were  no  good  cattle  offered.  The 
top  price  reported  was  $6.50  for  a  picked 
lot  of  medium  quality  butcher  steers 
and  heifers  weighing  close  to  1,000  lbs. 
Another  load  of  mixed  quality  steers  and 
heifers,  averaging  close  to  1,000  lbs., 
brought  $6.25,  and  a  load  of  800-lb- 
handy  butcher  cattle  were  sold  for  $6.15. 
One  lot  of  coarse  steers,  averaging  about 
1,100  lbs.,  brought  $5.25,  and  a  load  of 
twenty-five  light  steers  of  just  medium 
quality  were  weighed  up  at  $6.  Real 
common  cows,  heifers  and  steers  did  not 
secure  the  same  advance  as  butcher 
cattle,  and  sales  of  this  class  were  made 


OILPULL 

"The  Cheapest  Farm  Power99 


Four  Things 

to  Look  For  When 
You  Buy  a  Tractor 


<s> 


Lowest  Fuel  Cost 

ForlOyears  an  OilPuIl 
has  held  the  world's 
official  record  for  low 
fuel  cost. 

Lowest  Upkeep 
Cost 

Investigation  of  many 
OilPulls  shows  aver- 
age yearly  repair  ex- 
pense of  only  half 
the  national  average 
found  by  the  Govern- 
ment experts. 

Longest  Average 
Life 

Hundreds  of  the  first 
OilPulls  have  passed 
the  10-year  mark  and 
are  still  giving:  good 
service. 

Reasonable  Price 
OilPull  Tractors  are 
always  fairly  priced. 


The  four  vitally  important  items 
shown  here  are  absolutely  essential 
to  cheap  farm  power.  Farmers 
have  been  demanding  them  for 
years.  OilPull  is  "the  cheapest  farm 
power,"  because  it  has  all  four.  v  1 

Read  carefully  the  remarkable  statements  given  above. 
They  are  the  points  you  want  to  demand  in  your  tractor  to 
assure  profitable  service. 

TRIPLE  HEAT  CONTROL— the  Important  Factor 

The  outstanding  reason  for  the  great  success  of  OilPull 
Tractors  is  TRIPLE  HEAT  CONTROL— the  only 
system  that  keeps  the  temperatures  of  the  motor  at  the 
exact  right  point  for  greatest  efficiency  on  the  least 
fuel— at  all  times.  The  only  system  by  means  of  which 
the  MOTOR  GROWS  COOLER  AS  THE  LOAD 
GROWS  HEAVIER.  Overheating  is  unknown.  Freez- 
ing is  impossible.  Positively  solves  the  problem  of  get- 
ting the  power  out  of  cheap  kerosene.  Makes  possible 
an  unqualified  written  guarantee  to  burn  kerosene 
successfully  at  all  loads  and  under  all  conditions,  up 
to  its  rated  brake  horse  power. 

The  local  Advance-Rumely  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
OilPull.  In  the  meantime,  we  invite  you  to  write  for  a  copy  of 
the  catalog  and  our  special  booklet  on  Triple  Heat  Control. 

Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

48  Abell  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario 

The  Advance-Rumely  line  includes  kerosene 
tractors,  steam  engines,  grain  and  rice  thresh- 
ers, alfalfa  and  clover  hulleis,  and  farm  trucks" 


Nation-wide  Service  Through 
29  Branch  Offices  and 
Warehouses 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


at  from  $3  to  $4.  One  lot  of  common  800- 
lb.  dairy  cows  brought  $3.65.  The 
best  bulls  brought  $5,  and  the  common 
kind  around  $3.50. 

Calves — Receipts,  268.  Calves  were 
scarce  and  sold  at  steady  prices,  common 
ones  bringing  $8.50  to  $10,  and  better 
veals  $10  to  $12. 

Sheep — Receipts,  104.  Good  lambs 
were  quoted  at  from  $9  to  $10,  and  sheep 
around  $5.  There  were  not  enough 
offered  to  make  a  market.  4 

Hogs— Receipts,  1,523.  Hogs  were 
somewhat  uncertain.  Sales  of  selects 
had  been  made  at  $13  and  $13.25. 

Toronto — February  13.  Cattle. — 
Receipts,  2,823.  There  were  729  cattle 
billed  through.  The  cattle  market  was 
a  little  sticky  for  the  first  hour,  but 
towards  noon  showed  signs  of  activity. 
Prices  are  fully  steady  with  last 
week's  close.  Heavy  steers  were  a  little 
hard  to  move,  although  a  few  lots  brought 
8  cents.  Choice  butcher  cattle  sell  at  7 
to  1)4  cents  for  top  loads,  with  odd  lots 
at  lyi  cents.  Cows  are  active  at  5  to  6 
cents  for  the  best.  Bulls  are  moving  a 
little  slowly.  No  stockers  or  feeders  sold 
up  to  noon;  only  good  milkers  and 
springers  are  wanted.  Quotations :  Heavy 
beef  steers,  $7  to  $8.  Butcher  steers, 
choice,  $6.75  to  $7.25;  good,  $6  to  $6.50; 
medium,  $5  to  $5.50;  common,  $4.50 
to  $5.  Butcher  heifers,  choice,  $6  to 
$7;  medium,  $5  to  $5.50;  common,  $4.50 
to  $5.  Butcher  cows,  choice,  $5  to  $6; 
medium  $3  to  $4.50;  canners  and  cutters, 
$2  to  $2.50.  Butcher  bulls,  good,  $4 
to  $5;  common,  $3  to  $4. 

Calves — Receipts,  274.  Calves  are  a 
half  dollar  lower,  with  a  few  tops  at  13  lA 
cents.  Quotations:  Choice, $11  to $13.50, 
medium,  $8  to  $10;  common,  $4  to  $7. 
Milch  cows,  choice,  $55  to  $75;  springers, 
choice,  $65  to  $85. 

Sheep — -Receipts,  688.  Six  hundred 
sheep  and  lambs  are  billed  through  to 
Buffalo.  Very  few  are  offered  for  sale. 
Small  lots  of  lambs  brought  13  cents; 
choice  sheep  sell  up  to  6>£  cents.  Quota- 
tions: Ewes,  $1.50  to  $6.50;  lambs,  $10 
to  $13.  ^-j 

Hogs. — Receipts,  1,862.  Hogs  are  a 
strong  quarter  higher  at  12^  to  13 
cents,  fed  and  watered.  Quotations,  fed 
and  watered  basis:  Selects,  $12.75  to 
$13;  lights,  $11.75  to  $12;  heavies,  $10.75 
to  $11;  sows,  $8.75  to  $9. 

Buffalo,  February  13.  Cattle  —  Re- 
ceipts, 2,100.  Steers  are  a  quarter 
higher,  tops  going  at  $8.50.  Cows  and 
bulls  are  steady. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  17,000.  Best  grades 
$10.25  to  $10.50;  bulk,  $10.25;  lights, 
$10.50  to  $10.75. 

Sheep — Receipts,  14,000.  Best  lambs, 
$14.75:  best  ewes, $6 to $7.50. 

Calves— Receipts,  3,000.  ^Tops,  $14. 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  Wheat —  No.  1  northern, 
$1.41;  No.  2  northern,  not  quoted;  No.  3 
northern,  not  quoted. 

Manitoba  Oats— No.  2  C.W.,  58c;  No. 
3  C.W.,  55c;  extra  No.  1  feed,  55c. 

Manitoba  Barley — No.  3  C.W., nominal. 

All  of  the  above  track,  bay  ports. 

American  Corn — Prompt  shipment.  No 
2  yellow,  track,  Toronto,  71c;  No.  3  yel- 
low, 70c;  No.  4  yellow,  69c. 

Ontario  Oats — No.  2  white,  nominal. 

Ontario  Wheat — Commercial,  $1.21  to 
$1.22,  outside. 

Barley — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  57c.  to  60c. 

Buckwheat— No.  2,  78c.  to  80c. 

Rye— No.  2,  84c.  to  86c. 

Manitoba  Flour — First  patents,  $7.50; 
second  do,  $7, "Toronto. 

Ontario  Flour — 90  per  cent,  patent,  $5, 
bulk,  seaboard. 

Millfeed — Carlots,  delivered,  Montreal, 
freights,  bags  included.  Bran — Per  ton' 
$28;  shorts,  per  ton,  $30,  in  mixed  car- 
lots. 

Provisions,  Wholesale. 

Butter  values  „were  practically  un- 
changed from  those  of  the  previous  week. 
Trade  was  quiet  but  prices  held  firm. 
One  or  two  merchants  stated  that  they 
had  advanced  prices  up  lc.  per  lb.,  but 
admitted  that  they  had  been  unable 
to  make  any  sales  at  the  new  price.  One 
lot  of  238  boxes  of  .Government-graded 
storage  firsts,  subject  to  inspection  was 
offered  at  33  }4c.,  and  600  boxes  of  New 
Zealand  firsts  were  on  sale  at  34^c 


falls  frony 
fa/of 

"What's  wrong  with 
you?"  sang  ont  the  ena- 
meled ware  kettle  to  a 
'  brilliant,  silvery  sauce  pan 
hanging  on  a  hook  behind 
the  stove.  "I  haven't  seen 
you  on  the  stove  for  weeks. 
Anything  wrong?" 

"Everything's  wrong," 
sighed  the  brilliant  sauce 
pan.  "Mistress  says  she's 
tired  of  having  to  scour  and 
rub  and  polish  me  every 
time  she  uses  me.  I  guess 
I'm  too  hard  to  keep  clean." 

"My  little  nephew,  SMP 
Sauce  Pan,  seems  to  have 
your  job  now,"  sang  the 
kettle. 

"Yes,"  said  the  silvery 
sauce  pan  sadly,  "Mistress 
says  she  prefers  SMP 
Enameled  Ware,  because 
she  can  clean  it  in  a  jiffy, 
even  after  the  greasiest 
frying  or  boiling.  I  guess 
I'm  on  the  shelf,  all  right!" 


See  that  every  enameled 
ware  kitchen  utensil  you 
buy  bears  the  well-known 
SMP  trade-mark. 

SMP 

9Hovnwnd 


Ware 


[™E Sheet  Metal  Products  Co0""*" 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 
EDMONTON    VANCOUVER  CALGARY 
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fc   THE"  I  AGE  NTS 

I  S"     '  1  WANTED 

Hp 


Auto  manufacturers  have  proven  that 
the  vertical  engine  is  the  most  powerful. 
The  London  Engine  carries  that  proof  to 
the  farm. 

Low  in  price,  high  in  quality — S  sizes. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

The  London  Gas  Power  Company,  Limited 

43  York  St.,  London,  Ont. 
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Tractor  Prices  Reduced  ! 

Titan  10-20  Tractor  International  8-16 
Reduced  in  Price        Reduced  in  Price 

$300  $325 

F.  O.  B.  Branch  House  F.  O.  B.  Branch  House 

THESE  kerosene  tractors  are  not  stripped  and  pared  down  to  make  an  attractive 
price,  but  are  complete  with  all  essential  equipment — pulley,  fenders,  platform, 
throttle-governor,  adjustable  drawbar,  angle  lugs,  brakes.  This  equipment,  worth 
more  than  $100  on  any  tractor  to  make  it  safe  and  serviceable,  is  included  in  the 
new  price.  No  extra  attachments  to  buy. 


Prices  Now  in  Effect 
At  the  Followingj 
Branch  Houses — J 


F.O.B.  the  Following 
Branch  Houses 

Titan 
10-20 

International 
8-16 

Hamilton,  Ont.  1 
London,  Ont.  Y 
Ottawa,  Ont.  J 
Montreal,  Que.  ^ 
Quebec,  Que.  / 
St.  John,  N.  B. 

$825 

845  i 
860 

$775 

785 
795 

Special  Offer  Good  Until  May  1st,  1922— Only 

To  Every  Man  Who  Purchases  a  Titan  10-20  or  International  8-16  Kerosene  Tractor  Before 
May  1st,  1922,  We  will  Give  a  Tractor  Plow — Absolutely  Free.    f.  o.  b.  Hamilton,  Canada. 

With  the  Titan  10-20  tractor  we  will  give  FREE  a  three-bottom  plow,  and  with  the 
International  8-16  tractor  we  will  give  FREE  a  two-bottom  plow.  If  you  already  have  a 
tractor  plow  we  will  substitute  a  tractor  disk  harrow. 

The  Greatest  Value  Ever  Offered  in  Power  Farming  Equipment 

See  Your  Local  Dealer  or  Write  Us  Direct 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  Canada  ltd 

HAMILTON, CANADA 

EASTERN  BRANCHES— Hamilton,  London  Ottawa.  Ont.;  Montreal  Quebec  Que.;  St.  John,  N.  B. 


ft 


Uhorobread  users 
are  Qualify  choosers 


THOROBREAD 

FLOUR      that  its  name  implies" 


g  HUNT  BROS.  LTD. 


February  16,  1922 

Prices  at  country  points  were  as  follows: 
Creamery  fresh-made  pound  prints,  32c. 
to  34c;  creamery  fresh-made  solids 
30c.  to  32c;  dairy  prints,  21c.  to  23c. 

Eggs — Demand  continued  to  be  good 
but  the  continued  mild  weather  had  the 
effect  of  greater  production  and  receipts 
from  Ontario  points  were  much  larger. 
There  was  but  little  change  in  the  selling 
price  to  the  retail  trade.  The  bulk 
going  at  50c.  per  doz.  one  or  two  merchants 
quoted  51c.  to  52c.  For  new  laids  at 
country  points  dealers  quoted  42c.  to  43c. 
per  dozen. 

Cheese  was  a  good  steady  trade  at 
unchanged  quotations. 

Quotations. 

Butter — Fresh-made  creamery  pound 
prints,  40c.  to  43c;  medium  creamery, 
36c.  to  38c;  best  dairy,  28c.  to  30c. 

Eggs — No.  1  storage,  36c.  to  38c; 
new-laid,  50c.  to  51c;  new-laid  in  cartons, 
52c.  to  54c 

Cheese — New,  large,  19j^c.  to  20c; 
twins,  20c.  to  21c;  old,  large,  24c.  to  25c. 

Pure  Lard— Tierces,  13Kc  to  14c; 
50-lb.  tubs,  14c.  to  lAyic;  pound  prints 
16c.  to  16Kc 

Shortening — Tierces,  lb.,  13c7.  to  I3}4c.', 
tubs,  lb.,  \Z)/2c.  to  132fc;  pails,  lb., 
13^c.  to  14c;  pound  prints,  15Kc.  to 
16c. 

Honey— 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c  to 
15c;  10-lb  tins,  15c.  to  16c;  5  and  2K- 
lb.  twins,  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey —  $6  per  doz. 

Maple  Syrup — Imperial  gals.,  $2.40  to 
$2.50.    Sugar— 20c.  to  22c.  per  lb. 

Beans — Canadian  hand-picked,  $3.30 
to  $3.50  per  bushel;  primes,  $2.80  to  $3.10 
per  bushel. 

Poultry. 

There  was  a  good  steady  demand  for 
all  classes  of  poultry  at  unchanged 
quotations:  Choice  crate-fed  chickens 
and  large  fat  hens  had  the  best  call, 
but  few  ducks  and  geese  were  on  sale: 

Poultry,  alive — Chickens,  5  lbs.  and 
over,  crate-fed,  23c.  to  25c;  chickens, 
good  farm  stock,  20c.  Hens,  6  lbs.  and 
over,  27c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  25c;  hens 
over  4  lbs.,  21c.  to  24c.  Ducks,  5  lbs. 
and  over,  30c.  to  32c;  young  geese,  24c; 
young  hen  turkeys,  35c;  young  gobblers, 
33c. ;  old  hen  turkeys,  28c.  to  30c. 

Per  lb.  dressed — Crate-fed  chickens,  5 
lbs.  and  over,  28c.  to  33c. ;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  22c.  to  25c;  hens,  over  6  lbs., 
26c;  hens,  over  5  lbs.,  24c;  hens  over  4 
lbs.,  18c.  to  20c.  Ducks,  30c.  to  33c; 
young  geese,  27c.  to  28c;  young  hen 
turkeys,  46c.  to  50c;  young  gobblers, 
40c  to  45c.    Old  hen  turkeys,  25c.  to  30c. 

Hay  and  Straw 

Prices  for  loose  hay  on  St.  Lawrence 
farmers'  market  were:  No.  1,  $24  to  $25; 
No.  2,  $18  to  $20  per  ton;  mixed,  $16  to 
$17. 

Baled  Hay. 

Track,  Toronto,  No.  2,  $22  to  $23; 
No.  3,  18c.  to  20c.  Straw,  $12  per  ton, 
track,  Toronto. 

Seeds. 

Dealers  quote  the  following  prices, 
according  to  quality,  at  country  points: 
Alsike,  $5  to  $8.50;  alfalfa,  $8  to  $14; 
red  clover,  $5  to  $13.50;  sweet  clover,  $3 
to  $3.50;  timothy,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Hides  and  Skins. 

Country  Hides — Beef  hides,  flats, 
cured,  6c;  green  and  frozen  5c;  calf  skins, 
10c;  kips,  7c.  to  8c;  Deacon  and  bob 
calf,  50c.  to  90c;  horse  hides,  country 
take-off,  No.  1,  SI. 50  to  $2.25;  sheep  and 
lamb  skins,  50c.  to  $1.  Horse  hair, 
farmers'  stock,  30c.  to  32c.  per  lb. 

City  Hides — Butcher  hides  green 
flats,  6c;  calf  skins,  green  flats,  10c; 
veal  kip,  8c ;  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  50c. 
to  $1. 

Tallow — Country  solids  in  barrels,  3c. 
to  4c;  cakes,  5c.  to  6c. 


Montreal. 

Dressed  Hogs — The  market  for  dressed 
hogs  is  moderately  active  at  firm  prices. 
City  abattoir,  fresh-killed  stock  was 
quoted  at  19  to  \9lAc  per  lb. 

Potatoes — A  good  demand  continues 
in  the  market  for  potatoes  and  all  offer- 
ing, are  being  rapidly  absorbed.  Prices 
were  firm  with  car  lots  of  Quebec  white 
stock  quoted  at  $1.30  to  $1.35  and  Quebec 
reds  at  $1.20  to  $1.25  per  bag  of  90  lbs., 
ex-track. 

Poultry — Trade  in  poultry  is  quite 
brisk  and  prices  of  all  lines  are  being 
maintained.  Selected  turkeys  were 
quoted   at    52c;    selected    geese,  30c; 


domestic  ducks,  36c;  milk-fed  chickens, 
39c.  to  42c;  selected  chickens,  34c.  to 
38c;  selected  fowl  23  to  30c;  selected 
broilers  37c.  to  44c.  squab  broilers,  45c. 
to  46c.  per  lb.  Old  pigeons  $3.60  per 
dozen  and  squab  pigeons  $6  per  dozen. 

Butter — The  market  for  butter  con- 
tinues on  the  quiet  side  and  the  amount 
of  business  passing  is  light.  Finest 
creamery  was  quoted  at  33c.  to  34c.  and 
undergrades  at  32c.  per  lb. 

Cheese— Demand  for  cheese  for  export 
account  is  increasing  and  as  there  is  also 
a  better  demand  for  domestic  account 
the  tone  of  the  market  is  quite  strong. 
The  enquiry  is  chiefly  for  colored  goods, 
stocks  of  which  are  being  steadily  re- 
duced, and  as  a  consequence  are  at  a 
premium  over  white.  The  quotation 
stood  atl7Xc  to  18Kc  perlb.  _ 

Eggs; — A  good  steady  trade  is  reported 
in  the  market  for  eggs  for  domestic 
consumption.  Fresh  eggs  are  quoted  at 
50c.  per  dozen. 

Grain — With  the  strength  in  the  future 
market  being  maintained  there  has 
developed  a  better  demand  in  the  local 
cash  grain  market  and  a  fair  volume  of 
business  has  been  passing.  Prices  were 
all  firm  with  No.  2  Canadian  Western 
oats  quoted  at  64c.  to  64 yic;  No.  3 
Canadian    Western    and   extra    No.  1 


feed  at  63c.  to  63 yic;  No.  1  feed  61c.  to 
61Kc  and  No.  2  feed  at  60c.  to  60 
per  bushel,  ex-store. 

American  No.  2  yellow  corn  was 
quoted  at  76c.  per  bushel,  ex-store, 
Canadian  funds. 

Millfeed — A  good  demand  for  millfeed 
is  still  in  evidence  and  prices  are  being 
firmly  held.  Straight  car  lots  of  Manitoba 
bran  were  selling  at  $32.50  and  shorts 
at  $33  per  ton,  including  bags,  ex-track. 
Broken  lots  of  bran  were  quo'ted  at  $28.25 ; 
shorts  at  $30.25  and  middlings  at  $32.25 


per  ton,  including  bags,  less  25c.  per  ton 
for  spot  cash. 

Pure  barley  meal  was  quoted  at  $38 
to  $40;  pure  grain  mouille  at  S38  and  feed 
cornmeal  at  $35  per  ton,  including  bags, 
delivered.  , 

Baled  hay. — An  improved  demand  is. 
reported  in  the  market  for  baled  hay  and 
a  good  business  is  being  done  at  firm 
prices.  Good  No.  2  timothy  was  quoted 
at  $28  to  $29;  No.  3  timothy  at  $26  to  $27 
and  clover  and  clover  mixed  hay  a 
$24  to  $25  per  ton,  ex-track. 
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Important  Unreserved  Sale  of 

Scotch  Shorthorns 


Thirty  Head 

The  entire  herd  belonging  to  the  estate  of  E.  V.  and 
W.  0.  McKINNON,  selling  at  the  farm  near 

Rockwood,  Ont.,  Thursday,  March  9 

Six  cows  with  calves  at  foot.    Three  bred  heifers  (guaranteed). 
Six  cows  safely  bred.    Three  open  heifers. 
Five  young  bulls.   The  herd  sire. 

Owing  to  the  very  sudden  death  of  E.  V.  McKinnon,  the  resident  mem- 
ber of  this  firm,  the  complete  dispersal  of  the  splendid  McKinnon  herd  of 
Scotch  Shorthorns  is  scheduled  for  Thursday,  March  9.  Headed  by  the 
Cruickshank  Villiage  Maid  bull,  Villiage  Sort,  this  offering  brings  into  the 
public  sale-ring  one  of  the  select  small  herds  of  the  Province,  and  there  being 
absolutely  no  reserve  in  any  way  every  animal  will  go  out  to  Ontario  breeders 
at  whatever  price  the  public  is  willing  to  offer.  The  herd  sire,  already  re- 
ferred to,  is  got  by  Better  Sort,  one  of  the  best  breeding  sons  of  the  noted 
former  Dryden  herd  sire,  Archer's  Hope.  The  breeding  females  are  choice 
throughout,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  also  pure  Scotch.  The 
families  represent  many  of  the  present-day  better  known  tribes,  among  which 
are  included:  Kilblean  Beautys,  Roan  Ladys,  Bruce- Avirns,  Matchless, 
Wimples,  Charlotte  Cordays,  Jilts,  Augustas,  Marr  Floras,  Fanny  B,  etc., 
etc.    "Just  a  real  good  herd  of  excellent  breeding  cattle." 

Trains — All  G.  T.  R.  trains  will  be  met  at  Rockwood  on  morning  of 
sale.  The  farm  is  situated  on  the  Guelph  and  Erin  gravel  road,  9  miles  east 
of  Guelph  City.  Rockwood  3  miles.  Farm  sale  at  12  noon.  Cattle 
sale  at  2  p.m. 

TERMS:  Cash;  or  10  months'  credit  on  bankable  paper,  with  interest 
at  6%  per  annum. 

Far  catalogues  address: 

W.  0.  McKinnon,  Barrie,  Ont.  JgftSS&r 


Unscrew  One  Nut 
And  the  Share  is  Off 

You  save  time  and  labor  when  you  use  a  New  Deere  Sulky 
or  Gang  Plow.  Unscrewing  one  nut  removes  the  Quick  Detach- 
able Share.  The  way  these  plows  do  their  work  saves  horses 
and  driver.  Their  light  draft  and  fine  balance  make  them  pull 
easily — the  entire  load  is  on  the  wheels.  The  New  Deere  Foot 
Lift  saves  you  labor.  When  released,  the  plow  enters  the 
ground  point  first.  The  plow  can  be  raised  easily  out  of  the 
ground.  It  is  these  and  other  features  that  makes  them 
prepare  perfect  seed  beds. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  FOLDER. 


JOHN  DEERE  MFG.  CO.,  LIMITED 

WELLAND   {lS£5»  ONTARIO 


YOTrN^Cr   lVf  AN  ' — ^  you  are  an,bitious  and  energetic,  and  want  to  earn  more  money,  be  a 
"       '        -L'-irvi^l  •  Farmer's  Advocate  agent.    You  can  do  the  work  in  your  own  home 
county,  and  can  work  on  a  full  or  part  time  arrangement.    Write  at  once  for  instructions  to 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LIMITED,  LONDON,  CANADA 


Sell 6  Dstcs. 

Feb.  16,1922— W.  A.  Dryden,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Toronto,  combination  sale, 
— Scotch  Shorthorns. 

Feb.  22,  1922— Caledonia  Shorthorn 
Club  Sale,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

Feb.  23,  1922— Peel  County  Short- 
horns, W.  E.  Westlake,  Bolton,  Ont., 
Secretary. 


Feb.  28,  1922— Artemas  O'Neil,  Den- 
field,  Ont. — Herefords. 

March  1,  1922 — Annual  sale  of  pure- 
bred cattle,  Guelph  Fat  Stock  Club, 
Guelph,  Ont. 

March  2,  1922— South  Bruce  Breeders' 
Club,  Walkerton,  Ont. 

March  4,  1922— Collver  Bros.,  Wel- 
landport,  Ont. — Ayrshires. 


March  7,  1922— J.  A.  McTavish  & 
Sons,  Shedden,  Ont.— Holsteins. 

March  8,  1922— T.  G.  Brown,  Ancaster, 
Ont.;  Holstein  dispersal. 

March  8,  1922— Huron  County  Breed- 
ers' Association,  Wingham,  Ont. 

March  8,  1922— S.  C.  Milson,  R.  1, 
Mitchell,  Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  9,  1922— Durham  County  Short- 


horn Association,  Bowmanville,  Ont. — 
Scotch  Shorthorns. 

March  9,  1922— Est.  E.  V.  McKinnon 
and  W.  O.  McKinnon,  Rockwood,  Ont. 
— Shorthorns. 

March  14,  1922— Brant  District  Hol- 
stein Breeders,  W.  J.  McCormack, 
Hatchley,  Ont.,  Secretary. 


NAVY  CUT  PLUG 


BEST  VALUE  FOR 

15* 

(HALF-POUND  TIN,  EIGHTY  CENTS) 

FINEST  OUALITY 

Rich-Ripe-Mellow  Virginia  Tobacco 


oyal  Navy 

mi 


\  Cut  Plug  J 
|  Smoking  Tobacco  j 


February  16,  1922 
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Sale  Dates. 

March  14,  1922— D.  C.  Flatt  &  Son, 
Hamilton,  Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  15  1922— Oxford  Holstein 
Breeders'  Consignment  Sale,  Woodstock, 
Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  15,  1922— R.  J.  Shepherd, 
Forest,  Ont. — Shorthorn  dispersion. 

March  16,  1922— Perth  District  Hol- 
stein Breeders'  Stratford,  Ont. 

March  17,  1922— C.  Slavin,  Malton, 
Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  21,  1922  —  Waterloo  County 
Holstein  Breeders'  Consignment  Sale, 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

March  22,  1922— London  District 
Holstein  Breeders,  John  McMillan,  Glan- 
worth,  Ont.,  Secretary. 

March  29,  1922  —  Durham  County 
Holstein  Club,  A.  Arthur  Gibson,  Orono, 
Secy. 

March  30,  1922— T.  J.  Poland  and 
William  Blacklock  and  Son,  Brigden.Ont. 
— Shorthorns  and  Herefords. 

April  5,  1922  — James  Benning, 
Williamstown,  Ont — Ayrshires. 

April  5,  1922— Belleville  Dist.  Holstein 
Club;  James  Caskey,  Madoc,  Ont.,  Secy. 


Making  Preparation  for 
the  Seed  Bed. 

Continued  from  page  197. 
fertilizing  and  cultivating,  one  can  in- 
crease the  yield  per  care  by  two  or  three 
tons.  There  was  more  seed  saved  than 
usual  throughout  Ontario  last  year,  owing 
to  the  mature  condition  of  the  crop, 
and  this  will  be  very  satisfactory  for 
seed  purposes  if  it  was  well  ripened  and 
dried  sufficiently  before  cold  weather  set 
in.  Corn  containing  an  excess  of  moisture 
is  damaged  by  frost  and  should  not  be 
planted.  It  will  be  time  well  spent  if 
samples  from  each  cob  are  tested  for 
germination.  This  can  easily  be  done 
by  placing  the  kernels  between  layers 
of  blotting  paper  in  a  warm  place  and 
supplied  with  moisture.  A  large,  flat 
box  containing  earth,  located  in  a  warm 
place  and  kept  moist  is  also  a  satisfactory 
tester  and  has  the  advantage  of  revealing 
the  character  of  the  young  plants  which 
spring  from  the  seed.  The  vigor  of  the 
seedlings  can  be  observed  in  such  a 
tester.  A  bushel  of  seed  corn  will  plant 
four  acres,  so  one  can  afford  to  pick  and 
choose,  using  only  the  very  best. 

Owing  to  the  corn  borer  quarantine, 
much  of  the  seed  will  be  moved  in  a 
shelled  condition  this  spring.  There  are 
still  several  townships  in  the  corn-growing 
district  that  are  not  under  the  ban  and 
can  ship  corn  on  the  cob. 

When  purchasing  shelled  corn  insist 
on  a  clean  sample.  Corn  has  been 
moved  before  it  was  thoroughly  clean 
and  larv*  of  the  corn  borer  have  been 
found  in  the  chaff  and  bits  of  the  cob. 
Don't  take  chances  with  this  pest.  Insist 
on  a  clean  sample. 

Seed  Testing. 
If  you  purchase  seed  that  does  not 
measure  up  to  expectations,  you  can 
always  have  it  tested  in  one  of  the  seed 
laboratories  to  be  found  in  practically 
every  province  of  Canada.  These  are 
branches  of  the  main  laboratory  at 
Ottawa,  in  the  Seed  Commissioner's 
Branch.  If  in  doubt  regarding  your 
nearest  seed  laboratory,  write  to  G.  H. 
Clark,  Dominion  Seed  Commissioner, 
Ottawa.  It  is  well  to  remember  also  that 
the  Seed  Control  Act  furnishes  a  reason- 
able measure  of  protection  if  appealed  to. 
The  Act  is  most  serviceable  when  invoked 
before  the  seed  is  sown  and  when  fair 
samples  can  be  taken.  The  purchaser  of 
seed  will  not  find  the  Seed  Control  Act  of 
so  much  assistance  after  the  seed  has 
been  sown  and  all  evidence  destroyed. 
Get  a  copy  of  the  Act  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  provisions.  Simple 
tests  for  germination  can  be  made  at 
home  very  easily.  Take  50  or  100  seeds 
and  place  them  between  layers  of  blotting 
paper.  Supply  moisture,  but  do  not 
cover  the  paper  with  water.  It  is  better 
to  have  the  end  of  the  paper  reaching 
into  the  water  and  then  sufficient  moisture 
will  be  absorbed  to  encourage  germination. 
Keep  in  a  warm  place,  and  after  a  few 
days  compute  the  percentage  of  germin- 
ation. A  small  box  of  earth  makes  a 
satisfactory  tester  for  one  can  count  and 
study  the  young  seedlings  as  they  appear 
above  ground. 


Buy  direct  from  the  makers 


Acid 
Phosphate  16% 


is  now  being  made  in  Canada  at  the  $3,000,000  plant  of 
Chemical  Products,  Limited,  at  Trenton. 

SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS.  Our  prices  are  the  low- 
est. Shipped  in  125-lb.  bags.  Car  load  lots  (minimum 
20  tons)  delivered  at  your  nearest  railroad  station  in 
Ontario  or  Quebec 

Write  for  Prices 

Quality  is  guaranteed,  our  Acid  Phosphate  being  manu- 
factured and  sold  under  Dominion  Government  license. 

Chemical  Products,  Limited 

Trenton       -  Ontario 


—  are  you  fair  to  your  family,  or 
your  friends  —  those  rear  seat 
passengers? 

Or  do  they  risk  bodily  injury  when  rid- 
ing with  you  over  snowy,  icy  roads  and 
pavements?  Occasions  do  arise,  you 
know,  when  the  car  cannot  be  controlled 
from  the  driver's  seat. 

Of  course  you  can  take  chances  without 
tire  chains — but  you  may  do  it  once  too  often. 

Justify  the  confidence  of  those  de- 
pendent on  you  by  equipping  the 
car  now  with  DREADNAUGHT 
TIRE  CHAINS.  Drop  in  at  the  gar- 
age and  order  a  set  today.  There  is 
no  substitute — get  Dreadnaughts. 

McKinnon-Columbus  Chain,  Ltd.  St. Catharines, Ont. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Super-Dreadnaught  Tire  Chains  38 


Made  in  Canada 


Gasoline  Engine 

FOR  SALE — ■  One  5-H.  P.  Gasoline  (Perkins) 
Engine,  nearly  new.  $125.00 

THE  SARNIA  CREAMERY  CO.,  Ltd., 
313  N.  Front  St.  Sarnla,  Ont. 


CLOVER-SEED 

GENUINE  NORTHERN  GROWN 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  TO:— 
Kenora  District  Co-operative  Clover-Seed 
Association,    Oxdrift,  Ontario 


Long- Distance  Shooting — The  new 
night-watchman  at  the  observatory  was 
watching  some  one  using  the  big  telescope. 
Just  then  a  star  fell."Begorra,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "that  felly  sure  is  a  crack  shot." 
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Easy  on 
horses 

Save  your  horses  with 
these  wide  tires  that  do 
not  sink  in  soft  soil  and 
tire  out  horses.  Haul  big- 
ger loads  ;  save  time  1 

Tudhope-  Anderson 
tire  Steel  Wheels 

are  easy  to  adopt.  Made  to  fit  any 
skein  or  axle :  diameters.  20"  to  60" ; 
tire  widths,  3"  to  10". 

Economical — spokes  are  interchange- 
able on  short  notice.  Ordinary  steel 
wheels  have  cast  spokes,  limiting  the 
life  of  the  wheel. 

Write  today  for  information  and 
order  blanks. 

We  also  make  Low  Down  Trucks 
with  Wide-tire  Steel  Wheels. 

Tudhope-Anderson  Co.,  Limited 

Orillia  Ontario  ^ 


POV1TRY 

Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.**  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.    No  advertisement  inserted 

for  less  than  75  cents  

AFRICAN  GEESE,  BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 

erels,  priae  winni  ig  Muscovy    ducks.  Mrs. 

John  Annesser  Tilbury,  Ont.  

AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES  CHOICE  PEDIGREED 

white  Leghorn  cockerels.  Baby  chick  orders 
booked  from  200  egg  producers  at  Ottawa  Laying 
Contest.  Place  orders  at  once.  Bradley  W. 
Linscott.  "Seven  Acres"  Brantford.  Ontario. 
BARGAIN  SALE  OF  EXHIBITION  BREEDING 

stock.  6  females  and  1  male,  $25.  As  I  intend 
to  specialize  in  one  variety,  I  will  sell  the  following 
varieties:  Leghorns,  Buff,  Brown  &  White;  R. C. 
&  S.  C.  Anconas;  S.  C.  Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Bar- 
red Rocks.  Can  also  supply  cockerels  and  cocks  of 
the  above  variety,  also  S.  Crested  Poland  Cocks. 
Barred  Rock  cockerels  from  bred-to-lay  stock. 
Strong  birds,  good  yellow  legs.  Price  of  males 
from  three,  five  and  ten  dollars  each.  C.  F. 
Coleman,  Idkwild  Poultry  Yards,  Burlington,  Ont. 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  50  BUFF  ORPINGTON 

Cockerels.  5  cocks  good  color  and  type.  Big 
strong  birds.  Laying  strain  at  $5.  each;  early 
pullets  at  S3,  each.  A  carefully  selected  pen  will 
start  you  right.  Nearly  all  prizes  at  Guelph. 
Eggs  for  sale  after  March  1st.  O.A.C.  BARRED 
ROCKS.  25  selected  cockerels  from  college  best 
layers  at  $5.  each.  My  pen  in  Ottawa  Laying 
Contest  stands  second  to  top.  Cockerels  same 
breeding.  Only  good  stock  shipped.  J.  W.  Clark 
Cedar  Row  Farm,  Cainsville,  Ont.  

BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 

horns  trap  nested  stock;  Cockerels  $4.00. 
Twenty  thousand  baby  chicks.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Cooksville  Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville,  Ont.  

BARRED  ROCK  AND  S.-C.  RED  COCKS  AND 

cockerels  for  sale.    Prices  reasonable.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  John  Pringle,  London.  Ont. 
BRED-TO-LAY-STRAIN  BARRED  ROCK  AND 

white  Wyandotte  cockerels.  Choice  large  birds. 
Price.  $3.00  each.  Wilbur  Kerns,  Freeman,  Onti 
FOR     SALE:      TOULOUSE     GEESE  AND 

ganders.  Ganders  only  in  white  China  and 
African.  Rouen  Pekin,  white  and  fawn  ,  pencilled 
Muscovy  drakes.  Pearl  Guinea  foul"  Model 
Poultry  Farm,  Highland  Creek,  Ont.  Fred  Lacey, 
prop.  

MAMMOTH  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
extra  laying  strain,   $3.50,  two  for  $6.00  also 

Hamburgs.    Mrs.  Wm.  Annesser.  Tilbury,  Ont. 

PRIZE  -  WINNING  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
Turkeys  for  sale,  Angus  Beattie,  Wilton  Grove, 

R.  1.  

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS— CHOICE  COCK- 
erels  $3.00  each,    Wm.  Bunn,  Denfield,  Ont. 

WANTED 

Crate  fed  chickens  (dressed) 

Large  fat  hens  alive. 
Write  for  price  list. 

WALLER'S 

704  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

 Established  over  35  years- 

SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

Cockerels  for  sale.  First  6  pens  imported,  with 
ancestors'  official  records.  From  310  to  325  eggs 
in  one  year,  price  $5.00  each.  7  Canadian  pens, 
records  from  274  to  310  eggs,  price  $3.00  each.  It 
is  a  many  times  proven  fact  that  the  cockerel 
transmits  the  laying  qualities  to  his  pullets  which 
he  received  from  his  dam. 

A.  H.  CROZIER,  Box  16,  Meadowvale,  Ontario 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  the  Very  Highest 
 Egg-Producing  Strains. 


BABY  CHICK  ?£g£ 


Why  waste  time  and  money  hatching 
chicks?  It  is  far  cheaper  and  better  toT. 
buy  ROYAL  BABY  CHICKS  —  big.  a 
bosky  pore-bred  stock,  guaranteed.  Will  • 
grow  faster  —  lay  better.  All  breeds.  ■ 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed, express  paid.  ■ 
Write  for  free  book,  prices,  etc.,  today.  ■ 
CANADIAN  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Ltd.  0 
Dept.413    ,  HAMILTON,  ONTARIO  m 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  Help  and 
Situations  wanted  and  Pet  stock. 

TERMS  —  Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion. 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents.  Iff 


FOR  SALE,  150  ACRE  FARM  IN  OXFORD 
County,  good  buildings  and  fences,  a  snap. 
Box  93,  Advocate. 


FARM  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE— 150  ACRES 
level,  productive  land;  six-roomed  house,  base- 
ment barn,  new  wire  fences,  flowing  well,  excellent 
water.  Located  2l/t  miles  from  Springfield,  6  miles 
from  Aylmer,  in  heart  of  dairy  district;  condensed 
milk  and  cheese  factories  both  places.  Land 
adjacent  valued  at  from  $80.00  to  $125.00  per 
acre.  Perfect  title.  $8,000.00;  one-third  cash, 
balance  6%.  D.  H.  Connor  (owner)  Aylmer,  Ont, 


NOTICE,  FARMERS,  STOCKBREEDERS, 
Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Etc;  During  com- 
ing Spring,  I  shall  have  number  best  selected  farm 
laborers  from  England  and  Scotland.  My  record 
in  the  past  for  first-class  help  well  known.  Appli- 
cation forms,  apply  Robert  Verity,  Licensed  Em- 
ployment Agent,  and  Canadian  Agent  to  the 
British  Passenger  Agents'  Association.  Estab- 
lished 1904.    169  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto.  


SITUATION  WANTED.  ON  FARM  GOOD 
ploughman  also  good  with  stock,  life  experience 
mixed  farming.  Married,  can  furnish  good  references, 
could  take  charge.  Apply  Box  97  Farmer's 
Advocate,  London. 


SASKATCHEWAN  LAND  FOR  PALE:  THREE 
quarter    sections  choice  cultivated  land  near 
Oxbow,    Sask.    Price  and  terms  easy.  Inquire, 
George  Middlemiss,  Leamington,  Ont. 


TWENTY  YEAR  PAYMENT  PLAN.  THE 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  offers  to 
settlers,  farm  in  Western  Canada  on  long  term 
payments:  grain  growing,  mixed  farming,  dairying, 
cattle  and  poultry  raising.  Get  started  right  and 
become  prosperous.  Own  your  own  home  farm 
and  be  independent.  Write  for  our  free  literature 
to  C.  L.  Norwood,  Land  Agent,  C.P.R.  Desk  R., 
Montreal,  Quebec. 


Qolo   Alfalfa    Seed,  grown  in  Hal- 

r  kJ«lC)      dimand  County,  Ont.  Gov- 

ernment tested.    Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Special  prices  to  Farmer's  Clubs. 
RUSSELL  FOSTER,  Canfield,  Ont. 


GASOLINE  ENGINE  * 

FOR  SALE:-  1  13TH.P.  Gasoline  Engine  (Gould, 
Shapley  &  Muir)  $225.00. 

THE  SARNIA  CREAMERY   Co.,  Ltd., 
313  N.  Front  Street,  Sarnla,  Ontario. 


300-Acres  Farm  With  Season's  Crops 
5  Horses,  Poultry,  30  Cattle 

Hogs,  stovewood,  cream  separator,  full  implements, 
etc.,  include  d ;  inonejdominion's  best  farming  sections 
convenient  advantages,  100  acres  rich  loam  tillage, 
large  pasture,  wood,  timber,  fruit;  10-room  brick 
house,  2  big  barns,  stable,  poultry  house,  garage, 
windmill,  etc.  To  settle  affairs  all  $9,000,  partcash, 
easy  terms.  Details  page  22  Big  Illus.  Catalog 
Canadian  Farm  Bargains.  Free. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 

13  S.  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ANNUAL  SWEET  CLOVER 

Hubam  Seed" 

Government  Standard  No.  1 

Scarified  and  Ontario-grown.    $2.00  a  pound  for 
10  lbs.  or  over.    Shipping  charges  prepaid. 

Murray  Gibson,  BrucefieId,Ont. 


POULTRY  WANTED 

We  have  a  steady  demand  for  good 
poultry,  either  alive  or  dressed.  Be  sure, 
and  sell  to 

C.  A.  MANN  &  CO., 

Phone  1577,  78  King  St.,  LONDON,  ONT 


BURLINGTON 

"CABLE 

BAND" 

SILO 

Write  For 
Illustrated 
Folder  \ 

f 

THE  NICHOLSON  | 
LUMBER  CO.  Ltd. 
BURLINGTON,  ONT.  I 


The  Buckeye  Incubator  Company 


Big  Profits 

In  Poultry  Raising 

are  assured  only  when  waste  in  hatching 
and  high  mortality  in  brooding  are  avoided. 

That  is  why  over  a  million  successful  poul- 
try raisers  the  world  over  year  in  and  year 
out  use 

Buckeye 
Poultry  Raising  Equipment. 

Buckeye  Incubators  have  been  developed  to 
the  highest  point  in  results  through  over  thirty 
years  of  exnerience  and  research.  Therefore, 
they  are  guaranteed  to  hatch  every  hatchable 
egg  and  to  produce  bigger,  stronger  and 
healthier  chicks.  Automatic  heat  and  mois- 
ture control  have  made  them  "The  World's 
Best." 

Buckeye  "Colony"  Brooders  (made  in  Canada)  have 
revolutionized  the  raising  of  chicks  by  preventing  the 
awful  mortality  that,  made  chick  raising  a  gamble. 
They  have  put  certainty  of  results  in  the  place  of  chance 
and  made  three  chicks  grow  where  one  grew  before 
at  a  quarter  the  labor  and  half  the  expense.  Burn  coal, 
gas  or  oil.  Guaranteed  by  over  a  thousand  Canadian 
dealers. 

You  will  know  why  when  you  study  the  Buckeye  cata 
log.  mailed  free  on  request.  If  interested  in  brooding, 
ask  for  our  new  brooder  booklet,  "The  Revolution  in 
Chick  Raising." 

43  Euclid  Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Canadian  Distributors:-  Wood,  Vallaoce  &  Legga'  Ltd.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Distributors  in  British 
Colombia.      Tbe  J.  H.,  Aibdown  Hdw.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Distributors  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta.    Wood,  Alexander  &  James,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Distributors  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 


Nature's 


CO 


Hens  lay  when  they  get  egg-mak- 
ing food.    Give  yours  the  food 

elements'  that    nature    provides  to 
birds  in  the  woods  and  fields.  Give 
them  Pratts — the  natural  tonic  they  need  to 
keep  them  in  healthy,  profitable  condition. 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

the  standard  poultry  conditioner  for  over  50  years. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  on  our 
money  back  guarantee. 

EXPERT  ADVICE  FREE.  If  your  ' 
hens    don't    lay,    write,  we  will 
help.    Ask  for  free  booklet. 

Pratt  Food  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

32S-U  CARLAW  AVE.  TORONTO 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

who  send  One 
new  subscrip- 
tion to  T  H  E 
FARMER'S 
ADVOCATE 
AND  HOME 
MAGAZINE 
for  one  or  more 
years,  we  will 
send  a  T  w  o- 

This  has  brass  joints,  and  is  brass  bound  on  sides  and  ends.    This  is  a 
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Foot,  Boxwood  Folding  Rul 
best-quality  rule. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LTD. 


London. 


Ontario. 


Collins  Cycle  $8.50  Fifty  Eggs 

SUREST  HATCHER  MADE 

ANYONE   CAN  RUN  IT— NEVER  F'AILS 
Complete   Line   Hatchers,    Hovers,    Feeders,  Etc. 

Send   for  big  new  Folder  No    13  and  prices. 

COLLINS,  NEVER-FAIL  PRODUCTS,  LTD., 
Hamilton,  Ontario. 


130  EGG  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR ANDBR00DER 


Freight  and 
Duty  Paid 


If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $23.75  in  Canadian  money 
and  we  pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada.  We  have  | 
branch  warehouses  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  and  Toronto,  Ont.  Orders  shipped 
from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station.  Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  air  epace 
between,  double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under  egg 
tray.  Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  climate.  Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  set  up  complete 
r— ready  to  use.  Ten  year  guarantee— 30  days  trial.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors 
■  showing  the  high  grade  California  Redwood  lumber  used.  If  you  compare  our  machines  with 
■others,  we  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this — it  pays  to  investigate  before 
you  buy.  Remember  our  price  is  covering  freight  and  duty  charges.  Send  for  FREE  catalog 
today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time.  Make  Money  Orders  payable  to  us  at  Toronto, 
Ont.,  but  mail  remittance  with  order  to  us  at  Racine,  Wis. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  226  RACINE,  WISCONSIN,  U. 
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Automobiles,  Farm  Motors  and  Farm  Machinery 


Size  of  Pulley. 

Would  you  kindly  advise  me  on  the 
following:— I  have  a  gas  engine,  six 
horse-power,  with  a  sixteen-inch  pulley 
on  it,  speed  of  engine  400  revolutions  per 
minute.  I  wish  to  run  a  grain  grinder 
with  it.  What  size  of  plate  can  I  handle? 
Also,  what  size  of  pulley?  Would  I 
have  to  use  a  jack  to  get  speed  enough, 
or  could  I  get  along  by  having  a  larger 
pulley  on  the  engine?  What  size  of 
pulley  is  most  suited  for  this  engine?  Do 
you  consider  the  Vessot  grinder  from 
Joliette,  Que.,  as  good  as  any  on  the 
market?  A.  E.  B. 

Ans. — You  should  be  able  to  handle 
without  any  difficulty  a  10  or  12-inch 
plate,  the  size  of  plate,  of  course,  de- 
pending on  the  speed  at  which  you  wish 
to  run  it.  In  purchasing  your  grinder 
plate,  the  manufacturer  will  recommend 
the  speed  at  which  it  should  be  run. 
If  you  take  the  speed  recommended  by 
him  for  the  grinder,  multiply  your 
pulley  diameter  16  by  the  R.P.M.  of 
your  engine  pulley  400,  and  divide 
the  product  by  the  number  of  R.P.M. 
recommended  for  the  grinder.  This  will 
give  the  pulley  diameter  required.  It  is 
not  likely  that  any  jack  will  be  needed 
or  that  the  manufacturer  will  recommend 
any  larger  plate  than  an  8-inch.  The 
pulley  required  for  your  grinder  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  of  a  practical  size 
when  figured  out  by  the  method  sug- 
gested. The  Vessot  grinder  from  Joliette 
has  been  on  the  market  for  years 
and  is  highly  recommended. 

W.  C.  B. 


Speed  for  Buzz- Saw  and 
Emery. 

1.  What  is  the  proper  speed  to  run 
an  emery  at  when  gumming  a  buzz-saw? 

2.  Is  a  throttle-governed  engine  pre- 
ferable to  a  hit-or-miss  type? 

3.  At  what  speed  should  a  thirty-inch 
buzz-saw  be  run  for  cutting  wood? 

W.  A. 

Ans. — 1.  The  usual  surface  speed  of 
an  emery  wheel  is  5,000  feet  per  minute. 
A  6-inch  wheel  would  have  to  run  at 
3,183  R.P.M.  If  the  R.P.M.  of  any 
wheel  of  different  diameter  be  required, 
take  this,  3183  x  6  and  divide  by  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  whose  R.P.M.  is 
required. 

2.  A  throttle-governed  engine  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  hit-or-miss  type  in  practically 
every  case. 

3.  A  30-inch  saw  should  run  at  about 
1,200  R.P.M.  to  do  good  work,  and  still 
be  well  within  the  safety  limit  so  far  as 
destruction  of  the  saw  from  centrifugal 
force  is  concerned. 

W.  C.  B. 


Satisfaction  From 
Furnaces. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  are  a 
great  many  people  using  furnaces  that 
could  well  afford  to  pay  some  expert  a 
good  round  sum  to  tell  them  what  costly 
mistakes  they  are  making?  The  coal 
that  is  wasted  by  people  who  do  not 
know  how  to  operate  a  furnace  would 
keep  many  poor  families  throughout 
the  winter  and  it  would  also  enable  many 
families  who  find  difficulty  in  paying  for 
it  to  live  more  comfortably.  The  follow- 
ing interesting  account  of  one  serious 
trouble  in  many  instances  was  written 
by  a  prominent  furnace  manufacturer 
who  has  "grown  up  among  furnaces" 
and  who  quite  evidently  knows  them  and 
their  troubles.  Read  it  and  see  if  it  will 
help  you  to  reduce  your  fuel  bill  and  get 
ni  ne  satisfaction  from  your  furnace. 

1  believe  that  much  money  is  wasted 
and  much  work  is  caused  by  inefficient 
furnaces  in  Canada.  I  don't  know  how 
much,  but  as  far  as  money  is  concerned, 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  And  usually 
adequate  results  are  not  secured  where 
such  waste  occurs.  What  the  total  bill 
is,  including  doctors'  bills,  cough  remedies, 
lowered  vitality,  frozen  pipes,  and  un- 
necessary profanity,  I  don't  know,  and 
can't  find  out;  but  one  of  my  neighbors 
gets  more  than  his  share! 


Super  Cement. 

It  is  reported  in  Industrial  Canada  that 
during  the  current  year  a  company  in 
Western  Ontario  have  begun  the  manu- 
facture of  a  new  product  known  as  super 
cement.  When  ordinary  Portland  cement 
is  used  for  construction  purposes  and 
absolute  waterproofness  is  desired,  it  is 
usually  considered  necessary  to  mix  with 
it  another  compound.  Super  cement  is 
designed  to  overcome  this  supposed 
necessity.  It  is  used  in  the  sarne  manner 
as  Portland  cement  and  the  manufacturers 
state  that  a  greater  benefit  is  obtained 
than  is  possible  by  adding  any  known 
compound  or  material  to  Portland  cement. 

The  company  have  made  practically 
no  change  in  their  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  their  new  'product.  During 
the  present  year  super  cement  has  sold 
at  $1  a  barrel  above  the  price  of  Portland 
cement,  the  additional  price  being  due 
to  the  special  and  extra  treatment  of 
one  of  the  ingredients.  The  new  product 
is  meeting  with  the  best  success  in  use. 


Canadian-Made  Nailer. 

A  new  "Made-in-Canada"  product, 
recently  placed  on  the  market  by  an 
Ontario  concern,  is  a  nailing  machine. 
The  machine  is  built  in  two  different 
styles,  the  open  back  and  closed  back 
type,  and  in  a  number  of  different  sizes. 

The  company  state  that  it  is  possible 
to  nail  together  the  sides  and  ends  of 
1,500  to  1,800  boxes  of  ordinary  sizes 
in  a  day  and  also  that  it  is  possible  to 
nail  on  from  1,200  to  1,500  lids  a  day. 
The  capacity  of  these  machines,  however, 
largely  depends  on  the  operator. 

Though  the  company  specialize  in  the 
manufacture  ©f  wood-working  machinery, 
the  nailing  machines  are  suitable  for  any 
plant  making  their  own  boxes.  The 
■new  product  is  made  entirely  in  their 
plant,  from  raw  material  to  the  finished 
machine  ready  for  installation. 

It  may  be  that  fruit  growers  will  find 
this  new  machine  economical  in  some 
form  for  the  nailing  of  fruit  packages, 
which  at  present  requires  considerable 
expenditure  for  labor. 


Record  of  Tractor  Costs. 

A  tractor  owner  who  does  not  keep 
some  record  of  his  tractor  costs  is  making 
a  mistake.  Such  a  record  is  valuable 
for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  gives  the  farmer 
a  record  for  his  own  use  and  satisfaction. 
He  knows  what  his  production  costs 
are  and  every  good  factory  manager 
should  know  this.  It  will  also  help  him 
to  reduce  costs  by  giving  him  a  guide  for 
action. 

In  the  second  place,  many  a  farmer 
knows  that  a  tractor  is  an  economical 
machine  but  finds  difficulty  in  proving 
it.  If  he  has  something  tangible  in  the 
way  of  a  carefully  kept  cost  record, 
he  can  easily  prove  any  statement  he 
feels  justified  in  making. 

Careful  record  keeping  would  be  a 
benefit  to  everyone  concerned.  Many 
farmers  who  are  inclined  to  favor  power 
farming  hang  back  for  the  purchase  of 
power  farming  machinery  until  they  are 
convinced  of  its  economy.  Nothing  is  so 
effective  as  the  first-hand  certified  ex- 
perience of  other  men  who  are  making 
successful  use  of  their  machines. 


Melting  Point  of 
Aluminum 

At  what  temperature  does  aluminum 
melt?  How  does  it  compare  for  strength 
with  iron  or  steel?  Can  aluminum  be 
melted  on  a  forge?  J.  F. 

Ans. — The  melting  point  of  aluminum 
is  about  659  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
melting  point  of  iron  or  steel  is  about 
1,530  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  melt  aluminum  in  an  iron 
container  on  a  forge.  W.  C  B. 

Cause  Uncertain  Lady— You  say 

your  father  was  injured  in  an  explosion? 
How  did  it  happen? 

Child  —  Well,  mother  says  it  was  too 
much  yeast,  but  father  says  it  was  too 
little  sugar 


As  Simple 
as 

In  principle,  construction 
and  operation  the  Dc  Laval 
Milker  is  as  simple  as  A.  B.C. 

Nothing  could  be  more 
logical  or  simpler  than  the 
way  it  works — in  complete 
harmony  with  the  cow  and 
in  full  observance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  milk  secretion. 

Think  of  the  most  skilful  hand 
milker  you  know — one  who  has 
theknackof  getting  more  milk  out 
of  cows  than  any  other — and  you 
will  get  an  excellent  idea  of  how 
it  works;  with  this  difference — 
that  it  enables  one  man  to  milk 
from  two  to  three  times  as  many 
cows,  never  gets  tired,  and  is  as 
regular  and  uniform  in  its  action 
as  the  tick  of  a  clock.  Every 
unit,  no  matter  if  there  are  a  doz- 
en, always  works  at  exactly  the 
same  speed.  Naturally  with  such 
milking  cows  do  better  and  their 
udders  are  kept  in  much  better 
condition. 

In  construction  it  is  extremely 
simple.  There  are  no  adjust- 
ments to  make,  no-  complicated 
parts  to  get  out  of  order.  For 
instance,  the  pulsator  has  only 


The  Better  Way 
of  Milking 

one  moving  part  and  never  re- 
quires oiling.  The  entire  outfit 
is  thoroughly  reliable. 

Because  the  De  Laval  Milker 
is  designed  right  and  properly 
constructed,  it  is  easy  to  operate. 
Any  one  can  soon  learn  to  oper- 
ate it  perfectly;  even  young  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  practically  fool- 
proof. 

And  of  great  importance — it 
is  easy  to  wash  and  keep  clean, 
so  that  milk  of  the  finest  quality 
can  be  produced. 

On  thousands  of  farms, 
De  Laval  Milkers  are  giving 
complete  satisfaction  and  are 
making  dairying  more  pleasant 
and  profitable  for  their  owners. 

Sold  on  easy  terms  and  pays 
for  itself  in  less  than  a  year. 
Send  for  complete  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL.  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL         PETERBORO  WINNIPEG 
EDMONTON  .  VANCOUVER 

Sooner  op  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


Abortion  Increased  by 
Poor  Rations 

Tests  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  show  that  lack  of 
necessary  mineral  elements  in  stock  rations  increases  tuberculosis, 
abortion,  retention  of  after-birth  and  allied  troubles.  Maple 
Leaf  Stock  Tonic,  by  supplying  the  proper  elements  in  stock 
food,  builds  up  nervous  system,  generative  and  digestive  organs 
so  that  your  herd  can  resist  disease. 

More  than  2,500  owners  of  pure-bred  cattle  have  found 
Maple  Leaf  Stock  Tonic  an  absolute  specific  for  diseases  that 
cost  cattle  raisers  millions.  It  costs  only  one  cent  per  animal 
per  day  to  feed. 

Write  for  full  information,  giving  the  size  of  your  herd. 

MAPLE  LEAF  STOCK  TONIC  MILLS,  LIMITED 

164  King  St.  East,  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


Northern  Ontario 

The  Great  Clay  Belt  of  Northern  Ontario  lies  one  degree  south  of  Winnipeg, 
and  contains  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  fit  for  mixed  farming,  which  may 
be  had  by  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50 
cents  an  acre.  Here,  right  at  the  door  of  Old  Ontario,  a  home  awaits  you. 
For  free  information  write: 
HON.    MANNING  DOHERTY  H.  A.  MACDONELL 

Minister  of  Agriculture  Director  of  Colonization 

Parliament    Buildings,  TORONTO 
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"He  ought  to  use  SAVE-THE-HORSE  too" 

Then  he  can  cure 
while  plowing. 

AHORSE  goes  lame — that  means  no-plowing  today.    Tomorrow  a  six-day  rain  may  set  in. 
That  means  "No  plowing  this  week!"    A  smaller  yield;  a  late  crop;  money  lost  and  time 
wasted,  by  one  lame  horse.    Don't  take  the  chance. 

A  bottle  of  SAVE-THE-HOR'/E,  the  humane  treatment  lor  sore,  .ame  and  blemished  horses,  is 
the  surest  safeguard  against  these  losses.  It  saves  much  because  horse  may  work  while  being  cured. 
SAVE-THE-HORSE  cures — that's  why  we  sell  it  with  signed  Guarantee  to  cure  Ringbone, 
Thoropin,  SPAVIN  — or  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease  or  return  money. 
Cures  the  so-called  "incurables"  without  blistering  or  lost  work. 

Out  FREE  96-page  BOOK  mates  it  posiiblefor  you  to  locate,  understand,  and  treat  alHameness, 
DUvIi  and  our  expert  veterinary'*  advice  is  yours,  free  for  the  asking,  it  you  are  not  sure.  Don't  run  the 
«"»  j-k  *-«  Risk  of  having  horse  laid  up  when  you  most  need  him.  Use  it  once  and  you'll  always  depend 
I*  K  K  F.  upon  SAVE-THE-HORSE.  Remember  the  GUARANTEE  and  let  us  take  the  risk  for  you. 
*  "  "  "  Write  today  for  sample  of  this  MONEY-BACK  Guarantee,  BOOK  and  advice-all  FREE. 
(MADE  IN  CANADA)        TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 


61 7  Crawford  Street,  TORONTO.  ONT. 


Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 
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i 
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THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  OF  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

MILTON  BRICK 

is  made  in  various  colors,  rough  and  smooth ;  all  of  which  blend 
into  a  beautiful  effect  in  the  wall.  No  other  brick  looks  quite 
as  beautiful. 

We  carry  a  stock  of  Pressed  and  Rug  Brick  for  winter  delivery. 
Samples  on  application. 


Works  and  Head  Office 
Toronto  Office 


Milton,  Ontario. 
48  Adelaide  Street  West. 


I 
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HEREFORD  SALE 

TWENTY-FIVE  HEAD 
Tuesday,  February  28th,  1922 

Entire  dispersion  sale  of  Herefords.  Consisting  of  choice  matronly  cows 
from  4  to  8  years  old,  several  with  calves  at  foot,  sired  by  imported  and 
Canadian  sires  of  the  choicest  breeding.  A  number  of  choice  open  heifers 
from  8  to  24  months  old,  several  of  them  show  prospects. 

Twenty  females.    Five  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  in  good  condition. 

TERMS — 8  months' credit  on  approved  notes;  6  per  cent,  per  annum 
off  for  cash. 


Farm  Lot  19,  15th  Con.  of  London  Township 


Stock  paraded  at  X.30  o'clock 


Sale  2  o'clock 


ARTEMAS  O'NEIL,  R.R.  No.  2,  Denfield,  Ontario 

WINTERS  &  STANLEY,  Auctioneers. 

Lucan,  G.T.R.,  4  miles;  Denfield,  Huron  &  Bruce,  4  miles;  12  miles  north  of 
London;  Yi  mile  west  of  Highway.    Morning  trains  will  be  met. 


FAIRFAX-ANXIETY  HEREFORDS 

"The  Oaka"  Stock  Farm:  Choice  individuals,  right  breeding.  A  few  bred  and  open 
heifers,  also  young  bulls  for  sale.    Your  inspection  invited. 

A.  L.  CURRAH  (The  Oaks),  Bright,  Ontario. 


BROOKDALE  HEREFORD  FARM 

Herd  headed  by  Real  Ace,  by  Fred  Real.     We  offer  some  choice  heifers  bred  to  him,  also  a  few 

young  bulls. 

Telephone  W.  READHEAD,  Milton  Ontario 


C  1-.   Qlinrf  hnrns — Imported  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  b-eeding 

OCULCI1  Jliui  liiui  lis  nerd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.  The  individu- 
ality, the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd  sire,  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERI NGTON,  Hensall.  Ont 

Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the   Champion    Ivanhoe   122760,   and   his  full 
brother:  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


Walnut  Grove  Shorthorns 


-Where  the  Herd  Sires  are  Bred — Gainford 
Eclipse,  our  present  herd  sire,  is  one  of  the  very 
best  breeding  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis  (imp.).  His  sons  for  sale  at  present  include  a 
12-months'  Rcsebud.  a  12-months'  Strathallan  and  others  younger.  We  are  also  pricing 
females  in  keeping  with  times. 

DUNCAN  BROWN  &  SONS.Shedden,  Ont. 


ANNANDALE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Present  offering;  one  young  bull,  thirteen  months  eld,  ready  for  service.  Dam  has  just  finished  R.  O. 
P.  test,  making  a  record  of  1 1,188. 5  lbs.  milk  and  sired  by  Imperator  whose  dam  has  a  record  of 
14.000  lbs.    For  particulars  write, 

GEO.  S.  LAMPMAN,  THEDFORD,  ONT. 


1st — Questions  asked  by  bona-fide  subscribers 
to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  are  answered  in  this 
d  epartment  free. 

2nd — Questions  should  be  clearly  stated  and 
plainly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer. 

3rd — In  veterinary  questions,  the  symptoms 
especially  must  be  fully  and  clearly  stated,  other- 
wise satisfactory  replies  cannot  be  given. 

4th — When  a  reply  by  mail  is  required  to  urgent 
veterinary  or  legal  enquiries,  $1.00  must  be 
enclosed. 


Veterinary. 


Lame  Mare. 

Seven-year-old  mare  used  for  farm  work 
got  stiff  and  sore  on  her  front  feet  last 
spring.  I  got  her  shod  and  she  went 
a  little  better,  but  still  is  stiff  and  lame, 
but  gets  a  little  better  on  exercise. 

J.  O'C. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  indicate  navicular 
trouble,  which  is  generally  incurable  un- 
less treated  very  early.  Symptoms  can 
be  relieved  by  blistering  the  coronet. 
Get  a  blister  made  of  2  drams  each  of 
biniodide  of  mercury  and  cantharides 
mixed  with  2  oz.  vaseline.  Clip  the  hair 
off  for  2  inches  high  all  around  the  foot. 
Rub  well  with  the  blister.  Tie  so  that 
she  cannot  bite  the  parts.  In  24  hours 
rub  well  again  with  the  blister  and  in  24 
hours  longer  apply  sweet  oil  and  turn 
loose  in  a  box  stall.  "Oil  every  day  until 
the  scale  comes  off,  then  tie  up  and 
blister  again,  and  after  that  once  monthly 
so  long  as  you  can  give  her  rest.  V. 

Weak  Knees 

Driving  horse  is  slightly  sprung  on 
his  knees.  His  ankle  also  seems  to  be 
weak.  He  goes  lame  when  brought  out 
of  stable,  but  the  lameness  disappears  in 
about  half  a  mile,  but  he  stiffens  up  again 
when  he  stands.    There  are  slight  puffs. 

H.  C.  E. 

Ans. — The  knees  can  be  strengthened 
by  standing  him  on  a  level  floor,  pre- 
ferably a  box  stall,  and  feeding  him  off 
the  floor,  the  same  as  he  eats  grass  when 
out.  Get  a  blister  made  of  2  drams  each  of 
biniodide  of  mercury  and  cantharides 
mixed  with  2  oz.  vaseline.  Clip  the  hair 
off  the  fetlock  joints  and  rub  some  of  the 
blister  well  in.  Tie  so  that  he  cannot 
bite  the  parts.  In  24  hours  rub  well 
again  with  the  blister,  and  in  24  hours 
longer  apply  sweet  oil.  Oil  every  day 
until  the  scale  peels  off,  then  tie  up  and 
blister  again,  and  if  necessary  blister  once 
a  month  after  this  until  he  improves. 

V.. 


Miscellaneous. 


Intestacy. 

1.  If  an  unmarried  person  dies  without 
a  will,  to  whom  does  the  property  go? 

2.  If  the  father  and  mother  are  not 
living,  and  there  are  no  brothers  or 
sisters,  who  would  have  the  first  claim 
on  the  property? 

Ontario.  A.  S. 

Ans. — 1.    To  his  next  of  kin. 

2.  In  order  to  answer  this  question, 
we  would  need  to  be  informed  as  to  what 
relations  survive  the  deceased  and  their 
respective  degrees  of  relationship  to  him. 

Council  Selling  Trees. 

Township  council  sold  by  auction 
timber  on  concession  line  next  to  my 
property  without  in  any  way  notifying 
me.  The  only  advertisement  of  same 
sale  was  in  paper  and  described  as  a 
different  lot  and  concession  altogether. 
This  mistake  was  known  to  both  seller 
and  buyer  at  time  of  sale.  Can  I  legally 
stop  the  cutting  of  said  timber?  Can  I 
demand  damages  if  cut?  Has  township 
council  authority  to  sell  timber  without 
the  knowledge  of  owner  of  property 
adjoining  the  same?  Can  I  claim  certain 
trees  left  for  shade?  If  so,  how  close 
must  they  be  to  my  fence?  If  council 
sells  timber  for  revenue  only,  that  is  an 
asset  to  my  property,  can  I  claim 
damages  for  the  same? 

Ontario.  A.  S. 

Ans. — Municipal  councils  have  very 
wide  powers  given  them  by  various 
provincial  statutes,  in  respect  of  the 
matters  you  mention,  and  we  must  refer 
you  to  such  statutes  for  the  desired  in- 


formation. We  would  suggest  your 
looking  more  particularly  at  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Ontario,  1914,  chap.  192,  sec. 
487  and  488.  C.  J. 

License. 

On  buying  a  formula  could  I  manu- 
facture and  sell  same  without  a  license? 

Ontario.  A.  S. 

Ans. — It  would  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  article.  C.  J. 

Note  of  Minor. 

A  boy  under  21  years  of  age  signs  his 
name  on  the  face  of  a  note  for  a  friend 
for  six  months,  and  the  person  fails'to  pay. 

1.  Is  the  son  liable  for  the  money, 
as  he  became  of  age  before  the  note 
matured? 

2.  Or  can  the  father  be  called  upon 
to  pay?  X.  Y. 

Ontario. 
Ans. — 1.  No. 
2.  No. 

Identifying  Geese. 

I  have  had  considerable  trouble  in 
distinguishing  from  a  flock  of  geese  the 
male  birds,  and  am  not  quite  sure  yet, 
as  I  have  purchased  several  females  and 
would  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  you  will 
help  me  out.  E.  S.  T. 

Ans. — It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  geese 
and  ganders  apart.  As  a  rule  the  male 
has  a  shriller  voice,  is  possibly  heavier  in 
the  head  and  body  throughout,  although 
not  always,  and  plays  the  role  of  guardian 
of  the  flock.  With  young  geese  the  dif- 
ference is  not  well  marked. 

Yield  of  Sunflower  Seed. 

About  what  is  the  yield  of  sunflower 
seed  to  the  acre?  A.  S. 

Ans. — Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz  informs  us  that 
the  average  yield  per  acre  of  sunflower 
seed  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
Experimental  Farm  is  as  follows:  Mam- 
moth Russian,  1,578  lbs.;  White  Beauty 
1,768  lbs.;  Black  Giant,  1,785  lbs.  The, 
Mammoth  Russian  is  the  variety  mostly 
used  in  America,  and  under  average  field 
conditions  one  should  expect  to  receive 
about  1,200  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

Material  for  Wall. 

How  much  gravel  and  cement  will  it 
take  to  build  a  cellar  wall  25  by  30  feet, 
5  feet  high,  and  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
seven  to  one?  How  much  cement  will  it 
take  to  a  cubic  yard  of  gravel,  three  to  one? 

W.  W.  L. 

Ans. — Building  the  wall  one  foot  thick, 
it  will  take  approximately  20  cubic 
yards  of  gravel  and  20  barrels  of  cement, 
if  mixing  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
seven,  which  should  be  plenty  strong 
enough.  It  will  require  2x/2  barrels  of 
cement  to  a  cubic  yard  of  gravel,  when 
mixing  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three. 

Unpaid-for  Logs. 

I  delivered  some  logs,  according  to 
promise,  to  a  man  buying  logs.  He 
would  give  no  settlement  for  them.  They 
were  not  stamped  nor  marked  in  any  form. 
Can  he  prevent  me  from  removing  logs 
from  his  mill  yard?  Is  there  any  time 
limit  in  which  they  should  be  removed? 

Ontario.  N.  M. 

Ans. — We  do  not  see  that  you  can 
legally  remove  the  logs  from  the  pur- 
chaser's mill  as  suggested,  if  he  objects 
to  your  doing  so,  and  he  would  have  the 
legal  right  to  prevent  you.  Your  remedy 
is  bv  way  of  action  for  the  price. 

C.  J. 

Disinherited. 

1.  Is  it  legal  that  a  father  dies  and 
leaves  a  will  stating  his  property  is  to  go 
to  his  widow  and  all  heirs  but  one  and 
that  one  is  not  mentioned  in  his  will 
whatsoever? 

2.  Can  they  read  the  will  and  get  it 
probated  without  notifying  the  one  that 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  will? 

Ontario.  A.  S. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes. 

2.  Yes;  that  is,  unless  the  disappointed 
one  should  enter  a  caveat  against  it  in 
the  Surrogate  Court.  By  "caveat"  is 
meant  an  intimation  to  the  proper 
officer  to  prevent  the  grant  of  probate 
by  the  Court  without  notice  to  the 
party  interested  (the  caveator)  to  appear 
in  the  case. 
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The 

Champion  is  the  Best 

Twenty-five  years  of  experience  has 
proven  the  CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  every  maple 
grove  owner.  It  means  added  dollars 
for  your  crop  and  less  work  to  get  it. 
It  assures  Syrup  uniformly  of  the  high- 
est light  golden  quality.  A  CHAMPION 
EVAPORATOR  once  on  your  Farm — 
is  there  to  give  a  lifetime  of  service. — 
there  to  pay  for  itself  many  times  over 
—by  the  added  profits  it  will  bring 
from  your  grove. 

A  size  for  every  need  and  on  terms 
that  are  very  easy. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue.— It  is  Free. 

The  GRIMM Mfq.CaLimited 
g3P58Wellinqton  St  ' 
MONTREAL. 


Modern  methods  making  Maple  Sugar 
and  Syrup,  described  in  booklet, 
"  Maple  Sugar  in  Canada."  Available 
Free,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 


Last  Month  a  Horse,  Valued  at 
$35,000,  Died  in  Saskatchewan, 
After  a  Few  Days  Sickness 


"Registered  Trade  Mark" 

Thousands  of  horses  are  living  to-day  because 
they  were  treated  with  "A  Sur-Shot"  before  the 
bots  and  worms  completed  their  deadly  work. 
One  dose,  costing  but  a  few  cents,  will  rid  your 
horse  of  those  deadly  parasites. 

Full  directions  on  package,  and  your  money 
refunded  if  it  fails. 

At  your  dealer  or  sent  postpaid,  the  S5.00  or 
$3.00  size  complete,  with  instrument  for 
administering. 

Order  to-day  and  save  your  FEED.  Save 
your  TIME,  and  save  your  HORSES.  You  will 
need  them  in  the  spring. 

See  that  the  above  trade  mark  is  on  each 
package. 

Literature  sent  on  request. 

Fairview  Chemical  Co.,  Limited 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
Reftinu,  Sask. 
Or  Box  364,  Toronco,  Ont. 


Pioneer 

Dog 
Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 


H.  Clay  Glover  Co. 

Inc. 

118  West  31  at  Street 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


J 

Glenfoyle  Clydesdales 

and  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 

are  of  the  best  breeding.  Big  in  size,  high  in 
quality.  Offering  includes  two-year-old  stallion, 
1st  in  Toronto;  several  choice  fillies;  also  bulls 
and  heifers  from  big  milking  cows.  Prices  to 
suit  the  times. 

STEWART  M.  GRAHAM,      Lindsay,  Ont 

ftlloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS  SOUTHDOWNS 
COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Queen's  Edward. 

ROBT.  McEWEN,    R.    4.    London,  Ontario. 

Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario. 
Telephone — Oakwood.  Railway — Lindsay, 
G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Veterinary. 

Worms  in  Pigs. 

I  have  a  lot  of  little  pigs  that  are  not 
doing  well.  I  killed  one  and  found 
long  white  worms  in  the  intestines. 

Sub. 

Ans. — Fast  the  pigs  for  about  12  hours. 
Then  mix  1  part  of  oil  of  turpentine  with 
7  parts  new  milk,  and  give  each  pig  1 
to  4  tablespoonsful  of  the  mixture, 
according  to  size  of  animal.  Repeat 
treatment  in  about  10  days.  V. 

Open  Joint. 

What  will  cure  open  joint?  We 
have  a  horse  with  a  sore  which  has  eaten 
into  the  fetlock  joint  and  the  joint  oil 
is  escaping.     *  E.  J.  C. 

Ans. — If  your  diagnosis  is  correct  and 
there  is  really  open  joint  no  treatment 
will  be  effective.  If  the  synosia  or 
oil  that  is  escaping  is  from  one  of  the 
synovial  bursa  of  the  joint,  a  cure  may  be 
effected  by  placing  the  horse  in  slings. 
Keep  the  parts  dressed  with  a  5 
per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  3 
times  daily,  moistening  some  absorbent 
cotton  with  a  lotion  made  of  1  oz.  each 
of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
to  a  pint  of  water,  applying  it  to  the 
wound  and  keeping  it  wet  with  the  lotion. 
In  cases  of  this  nature  it  is  always  well 
to  employ  a  veterinarian  in  the  early 
stages.  V. 
Weak  Joints  and  Luxation  of  Patella. 

Colt  8  months  old  has  weak  joints 
and  her  stifle  slips  out  occasionally. 

A.  M. 

Ans. — Keep  her  as  quiet  as  possible 
in  a  box  stall.  Get  a  blister  made  of  1 
dram  each  of  biniodide  of  mercury  and 
cantharides  mixed  with  2  ozs.  vaseline. 
Clip  the  hair  off  the  joints  and  rub  well 
with  the  blister.  Also  blister  the  front 
and  inside  of  the  stifle  joint.  As  she 
will  be  inclined  to  lick  and  bite  the 
blistered  parts,  it  will  be  well  to  tie  her 
so  that  she  cannot  reach  them  with  her 
mouth.  If  she  has  not  been  trained  to 
stand  tied  you  might  protect  the  parts 
by  clothing.  In  about  48  hours  after 
blistering  apply  sweet  oil  to  the  parts  and 
oil  every  day  until  the  scale  comes  off. 
Then  repeat  the  blister,  and  after  this 
blister  once  monthly  until  she  is  turned 
out  to  grass.  These  are  conditions  that 
are  very  hard  to  correct  and  require 
patience  and  good  attention.  V. 


Miscellaneous. 

Heifer  Fails  to  Breed. 

1.  I  have  a  valuable  heifer,  two  years 
old,  in  good  condition  (but  not  too  fat). 
She  has  been  bred  three  times  and  has 
been  very  irregular  since.  After  breeding 
her  the  first  time,  she  went  four  weeks 
until  she  came  in  heat,  and  the  last  time 
she  went  only  sixteen  days.  She  went 
three  weeks  to  the  day  before  she  was 
bred.  Do  you  think  it  the  fault  of  the 
bull?  Would  it  be  advisable  not  to 
breed  her  until  she  again  becomes  regular? 

2  How  much  cement  will  it  take  to 
build  a  wall  12  inches  thick  40  x  60  feet? 

3.  How  much  will  it  take  to  lay  a 
cement  floor  40  x  60?  E  G  K 

Ans. — 1.  This  trouble  frequently  oc- 
curs, and  may  be  due  to  inflammation  of 
the  vagina,  ovaries  or  other  internal  parts. 
The  infection  of  the  ovaries  or  womb 
very  often  renders  a  female  sterile.  In 
some  instances  the  veterinarian  can  treat 
successfully  but.  too  few  of  our  veter- 
inarians have  become  experts  in  treating 
troubles  of  this  nature.  A  Dr.  Williams 
from  the  United  States  has  treated  a  num- 
ber of  cases  in  herds  in  Ontario  with  suc- 
cess. Two  heifers  in  our  own  herd  failed 
to  conceive  until  after  he  had  treated. 
One  he  treated  failed  to  breed.  Some- 
times there  is  a  diseased  cow  in  the  herd 
that  infects  the  bull,  and  he  in'  turn 
infects  the  other  cows.  Have  your 
veterinarian  examine,  and  if  he  cannot 
treat  maybe  he  can  tell  you  of  some  one 
who  can.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  any  use 
breeding  until  she  comes  in  heat  regularly. 

2  The  height  of  wall  is  not  given. 
If  8  feet  it  will  take  about  25  barrels  of 
cement,  if  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  8.  .  .  ... 

3.  Laying  a  floor  six  inches  thick  will 
require  45  cubic  yards  of  gravel  and  38 
barrels  of  cement. 


ANNOUNCING 

The  Quality  Dispersal 

Of  the  Present  Sales'  Season 

C'/""\UT'\^  T  1  TT  \  Comprising  the  entire  herd  belonging 

r  M.    1    XniZjJ-%.M^  T  q  BROWN,  and  selling  at  the  farm  n 

Ancaster,  Ontario,  Wednesday,  March  8 

(Seven  miles  west  of  Hamilton — Hamilton  &  Brantford  Radial,  Stop  13.) 
Cattle  Sale  at  1  p.m.  under  cover. 


to 
near 


40  Head: 

37  Females 

2  Bull 

Calves 

The  Herd 
Sire 


Three 
Registered 
Clydesdale 

Mares 

The  Farm 
Machinery 

Household 
Furniture 
Etc.,  Etc. 


VIOLET'S  CHAMPION  (Our  2-year-old  Herd  Sire) 
Sire — Canary  Mercedes  Pietertje  Hartog  7th,  a  son  of  the  34.60-lb.  cow  Royalton  De 
Kol  Fern.    Dam — Violet  Rose  De  Kol,  34.22  lbs.  butter,  621.6  lbs.  milk;  139.14  lbs.  butter, 
2,554  lbs.  milk  in  30  days. 

Numbers  considered,  we  believe  that  a  more  select  lot  of  individuals  have  never  before 
come  into  one  sale-ring  in  Canada — that's  why  we  call  this  the  "quality  sale  of  the  present 
sales'  season."  The  cut  of  our  present  herd  sire  shown  above  was  made  from  a  small  "snap" 
and  in  no  way  does  him  justice,  but  a  number  of  well-known  Holstein  judges  have  recently 
pronounced  him  as  being  one  of  the  strongest  show  bulls  we  have  in  Ontario  to-day.  The 
breeding  females  in  the  herd  have  practically  all  been  bred  on  the  farm,  and  while  the  herd 
at  all  times  has  been  reared  for  commercial  purposes,  only  heifers  of  the  best  individuality 
have  been  retained.  Witli  one  or  two  exceptions  too,  they  are  selling  without  official  records, 
although  practically  every  one  is  got  by  a  sire  whose  dam  has  better  than  thirty  pounds  of 
butter  in  7  days.  There  are,  for  instance,  almost  a  half  dozen  heifers  got  by  King  Sethje 
Walker  2nd,  a  31-lb.  former  herd  sire;  a  two-year-old  show  heifer  got  by  Lakeview  Dutch- 
land  Johanna  Fayne,  a  son  of  a  31.46-lb.  3  year-old;  and  still  another  is  got  by  one  of  the  best 
sons  of  King  Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.  At  present  there  are  only  six  heifers  got  by  the  present 
herd  sire,  but  as  a  number  of  cows  are  freshening  between  now  and  sale  time,  several  more 
are  expected  by  that  date.  We  guarantee  the  offering  to  please,  and  as  we  are  giving  up 
the  farm  there  is  to  be  absolutely  no  reserve. 

Herd  under  course  of  accreditation  without  a  single  re-actlon. 
For  catalogues  address 


T.  G.  BROWN 


Ancaster,  Ontario 


Auctioneers — FRANK  SMITH  &  SON,  L.  E.  FRANKLIN 


CALEDONIA  SHORTHORN  CLUB 

ANNUAL  SPRING  SALE 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

Caledonia,  Ont.,  Wed.  Feb.  22, 1922 

Featuring  Forty-Three  Head 
Twenty  Breeding  Cows — ten  with  calves  at  foot. 
Twelve  Choice  Heifers — A  number  of  which  are  bred. 
Eleven  Young  Bulls — Nearly  all  of  breeding  age. 

We  have  in  this  sale  a  number  of  cattle  that  are  pure  Scotch  and 
Scotch  topped  and  a  number  of  others  that  have  more  official  backing 
for  milk  production  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  in  any  other  two 
sales  in  the  Province.  The  individuals  are  good — the  families  are 
choice,  and  the  Caledonia  breeders  are  your  guarantee.  It's  a  com- 
bination sale  of  "Beef  and  Milk,"  and  in  quite  a  few  instances  you 
will  find  them  combined.  Write  for  catalogue  and  note  the  numerous 
great  herd  sires  which  are  represented;  note  also  the  families  and  then 
the  breeders  who  are  consigning  them. 

Be  at  Caledonia  on  February  22nd. 

For  Catalogues  Address 

ROSS  MARTINDALE,  B,  CALDER  President. 

CALEDONIA,  Ont.      w!  a!  douglas  ' } Sale8  M^8- 


Auctioneers:  Franklin — Amos — Forster. 


I  have       YOlinfl  BullS  °{  excf'l^nt  Deeding   that   I  will  sell  for   moderate  r 

igrees  and  quote  prices, 
my  address  and  Railway 


two  of  them  from  good  milking  mothers.    Let  me  send  p  d- 
I  pay  the  freight  to  your  nearest  station.      Stouffville,  Ont.  is 
Station. 

ROBERT  MILLER,   Stouffville,  Ontario. 

W;l  1  n^Kcnlr  ^Vir»rt  r-»Orn«l— Herd  Established  1855— We  still  have  a  few  8.  10  and 
lllOWDanK  onOrinorns*  12-months'  sons  of  Browndale  to  offer— all  are  reds  and 
roans,  and  of  the  most  fashionable  present-day  families.  Our  prices  are  right  on  these,  as  well  as  on 
our  females.    A  few  bred  heifers  are  specially  priced.    Write  us  also  for  Leicester  rams  or  ewe  lambs. 

JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Caledonia,  Ont. 


Mardella  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns-f^ed^  ZTLXli  St^V^!^*^ 

breeding  and  from  heavy-milking  dams  and  got  by  The  Duke;  his  dam  gave  13.599  lbs.  milk.  474  lbs. 
butter-fat.    Easy  prices.    Write,  call  or  phone. 

Bell  phone,  101  line.  r.  6  THOMAS  GRAHAM,  Port  Perry,  Ont. 

PLASTER  HILL  SHORTHORNS 

Tubercular  free  accredited.  Milk  records  up  to  12.833  lbs.  Four  big  typey  bulls  with  high  milk  records 
and  butter  fat  tests  on  both  sire  and  dams  side.  A  few  choice  females.  Also  note  my  offering  in  th6 
Caledonia  Sale  on  Feb.  22nd.  ROSS  MARTINDALE,  Caledonia  R.  R.  3,  Ontario 
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Annual  Shorthorn  Sale  at  Guelph 

To  be  held  in  the  Winter  Fair  Buildings  on 

WEDNESDAY,  M  AR  CH  1 ,  1  9  2  2, 

Under  the  management  of  the  Guelph  Fat  Stock  Club. 

SEVENTY  HEAD 

35  FEMALES  35  BULLS 

Show  bulls,  show  heifers,  good  breeding  cows,  mostly  of  Scotch  breeding 
and  representing  many  of  the  most  popular  families.  All  these  animals  have 
been  passed  by  the  Club's  Inspector  and  this  year  are  an  exceptionally  good 
lot. 

Sale  To  Commence  At  12.30  P.  M.  Sharp. 
FOR  CATALOGUES  ADDRESS 
C.  L.  NELLES,  President  J.  M.  DUFF,  Secretary,  Guelph 

AUCTIONEERS: 
James  McDonald  ,  R.  T.  Amos,  Roy  Hindley,  Wm.  Taylor. 


Thornham    Regent  first  prize 
Jr.  calf  at  Guelph,  one  of  the    T    T  EULTOTT 
first  "get"  of  Millhill-s  Comet.    J  '  J  '  ^^l  lKJ  *  *  » 


THORNHAM  IMPORTED  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

HERD  SIRES — Mill  hills  Comet  (Imp)  Maxwalton  Manager. 
Seventy  Head — Thirty-Five  Imported  Breeding  Cows. 

Place  a  son  of  one  of  one  of  one  these  great  sires  at  the  head  of 
your  herd.  We  have  at  present  a  number  by  each  sire,  and  we  would 
like  to  show  them  to  every  Canadian  Shorthorn  breeder  who  ap- 
preciates good  cattle.  The  prices  are  not  high.  Select  one  now  and 
and  get  your  choice. 


Guelph,  Ontario 


STOCK  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Browndale  Victor  (117469)  one  of  the  very  best  sons  of  the  famous  Browndale,  and  half  brother  to 
GrandChampion  of  Torontoand  London  in  1920  and  1921.  Also  a  splendid  dual-purpose  calf  10  months 
old  from  an  8,000-lb.  cow  and  by  our  Scotch  bull.  Both  guaranteed  and  tuberculin  tested.  Priced  to  sell. 
 J.  WATSON  ROULSTON,   Hagersvllle.  R.  R.  5,  Ont.  

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORN 

Choice  bulls  of  serviceable  age;  priced  in  accordance  with  1922  conditions. 
E.  &  HARRY  A.  HEWITT,  Hillhead  Farm,  York,  Ont,  R.  1 


W. 


Haldimand  County. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

The  young  bulls  we  offer  are  of  herd  heading  quality  and  all  are  from  superior  breeding  cows 
that  are  good  milkers.  Heifers  of  like  merit  for  sale,  also  pricing  a  high  class  aged  herd  bull. 
Write  your  wants. 

 H.  SMITH.   Hay.   Ontario.     Exeter  Station  G.  T.  R.   adjoins  farm. 


Imported  Clydesdales"^  ounateatyddedong 


SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  — YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dams. 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.    Several  choice  Yorkshire  litters. 

 J.L.&T.W.  Mc  CAMUS.    MILLPROOK.  ONTARIO.  

Fairview  Scotch  Shorthoms- Bu"  Specials— Our  Shorthorn  herd  consists  of  the  following  fami 
rairview  ouoiun  ouunuwiib  ,ie3.  Augusta.  Lavender.  Lancaster.  Missie.  Matchless,  Mis* 
Ratnsden,  Lovely,  Village,  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Clara  and  Mina.  We  have  a  number  of  extra  fine  bulls 
and  heifers  for  sale  at  right  prices.  All  sired  by  Royalist.  In  Clydesdales  we  have  championship  and 
and  first-prize  winners  for  sale.    Also  a  few  (Imp.)  Shropshire  ewes. 

 ROBERT  DUFF  &  SON— C.  P.  R„  G.  T.  R. — MYRTLE,  ONTARIO 

stud,  which    includes  Carbrook  Buchlyvie, 
new     importation.      In     this  later  ad- 
dition are  Dunure  Purpose,  a  Glasgow  Premium  winner  in  1917,  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dunure 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us,  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 

BRANDON  BROS.,  Forest,  Ont. 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

l  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdeni  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Princf 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton.  C.P.R.    Palgrave.  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON.  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton.  Ont. 

SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =  126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =  105798=  is  at  the  head  of 
herd.  Eight  bulls,  ten  to  fourteen  months  (reds  and  roans)  at  very  attractive  prices;  Yorkshire  sows 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  and  May;  Boars  fit  for  service. 

 C.  J.  STOCK.  Woodstock.  Ontario.  R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerkip  5  on  30 

GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =  123326  =full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge". 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
hills  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.    Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred 
GEO.  D.  FLETCHER,  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R.,  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin,  R.  R.  t. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 


Ayrshires  in  R.  O.  P. 

From  the  time  of  our  last  report  to 
December  31st,  37  Ayrshire  cows  and 
heifers  have  qualified  in  the  365-day  test 
and  32  in  the  305-day  test.  Some  ex- 
ceptionally creditable  records  have  been 
made,  particularly  in  the  honor  roll  class. 

In  the  365-day  test  the  leader  in  the 
mature  class  is  Snowflake  Queen,  owned 
by  Peter  Dickson,  Ormstown,  Que.,  with 
13,670  lbs.  milk  and  549  lbs.  fat.  Fol- 
lowed by  Glenshamrock  Canty  Again, 
owned  by  Alex.  Hume  &  Co.,  Campbell- 
ford,  Ont.,  with  an  appendix  record  of 
12,729  lbs.  milk  and  538  lbs.  fat.  Next  is 
Meg  3rd,  owned  by  Wm.  J.  Connolly, 
Strathroy,  Ont.,  with  12,323  lbs.  milk 
and  482  lbs.  fat.  Lily  of  Melrose,  owned 
by  Director,  Experimental  Farms,  Char- 
lottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  gave  12,154  lbs. 
milk  and  469  lbs.  fat.  Mossgield  Mildred, 
owned  by  "John  Ferguson,  Camlachie, 
Ont.,  gave  11,004  lbs.  milk  and  454  lbs. 
fat.  In  the  four-year-old  class  only  two 
are  recorded — Lily  Helen,  owned  by 
Director  Experimental  Farms,  Charlotte- 
town,  P.  E.  I.,  gave  10,259  lbs.  milk  and 
469  lbs.  fat  and  Burnside  Nellie  Burns 
2nd,  owned  by  Alex.  Hume  &  Co.,  gave 
9,492  lbs.  milk  and  368  lbs.  fat. 

In  the  three-year-old  class  the  following 
five  made  records: — Alexandra,  owned  by 
Ecole  d'Agriculture  d'Oka,  La  Trappe, 
Que.,  gave  10,014  lbs.  milk  and  377  lbs. 
fat.  Auchinbay  Mina  5th,  owned  by 
Director  Experimental  Farms,  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  with  9,522  lbs.  milk  and  388  lbs. 
fat.  Greenhill  Orange  Blossom,  owned 
by  W.  Braid,  Oak  River,  Man.,  gave 
9,330  lbs  milk  and  380  lbs.  fat.  Sunny 
Spring  Iola,  owned  by  J.  C.  Coulter, 
Huntingdon,  Que.,  gave  8,883  lbs.  milk 
and  355  lbs.  fat.  Queen  of  Bonnie  Doon 
3rd,  owned  by  A.  C.  Duncan,  Yarrow, 
B.  C,  gave  8,807  lbs.  milk  and  335  lbs.  fat. 

In  the  two-year-old  class  the  highest 
record  was  made  by  Greta  of  Riverdale, 
owned  by  A.  E.  Fish  &  Sons,  Ayer's 
Cliff,  Que.,  with  14,064  lbs.  milk  and  532 
lbs.  fat.  This  cow  ranges  third  in  butter- 
fat.  Lucy  of  Rosehill,  owned  by  W.  H. 
Grenzebach,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  with  11,372 
lbs.  milk  and  444  lbs.  fat.  Evergreen 
Maid's  Bud  2nd,  owned  by  Adam  Gordon, 
Hillbank,  B.  C,  with  11,283  lbs.  milk  and 
466  lbs.  fat.  Cora  of  Sunny  Acres,  owned 
by  W.  H.  Green,  Brantford,  Ont.,  with 
11,119  lbs.  milk  and  435  lbs.  fat.  Noble 
Merry  Snowflake,  owned  by  Geo.  White- 
sell,  Kinglake,  Ont.,  with  101639  lbs.  milk 
and  425  lbs.  fat.  Snow  of  Alfalfa  Bank 
2nd,  owned  by  Collver  Bros.,  Welland- 
port,  Ont.,  gave  10,481  lbs.  milk  and  428 
lbs.  fat.  Laigh  Tarbeg  White  Lady, 
owned  by  A.  E.  Fish  &  Sons,  Ayer's 
Cliff,  Que.,  gave  10,339  lbs.  milk  and  418 
lbs.  fat. 

In  the  Honor  Roll,  mature  class,  Meg 
3rd,  owned  by  Wm.  J.  Connolly,  Strath- 
roy, Ont.,  makes  an  exceptional  record  in 
284  days  with  12,323  lbs.  milk  and  482 
lbs.  fat.    Little  Queen  of  Beauty  2nd, 


An  Invaluable  New  Canadian  Book  for 
all  Owners  of  Live  Stock 

The  Book  of  Live  Stock 

BY  WADE  TOOLE,  B.S.A. 

Professor  of  Animal  Industry  and  Farm  Superintendent,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  formerly 
Live  Stock  Editor  and  later  Managing  Editor  of  The  "Farmer's  Advocate,"  of  London,  Ontario. 

A  genuinely  practical  book  which  gives  the  live-stock  breeder,  the  student,  and  the  profes- 
sional man  the  best  available  information  on  live-stock  problems  in  a  concise  and  readable  form. 

It  is  particularly  well  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  typical  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  It 
describes  fully  the  various  breeds,  gives  practical  instructions  on  care  and  management,  briefly  covers  farm  building 
problems  and  gives  remedies  for  common  animal  diseases.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  volume  is  that  it  includes  a 
market  classification  and  a  gestation  table.  There  are  also  chapters  on  the  judging  of  live  stock,  on  stock  feeds  and 
their  uses  and  on  breeding  problems. 

Illustrated  with  more  than  100  photographs  of  typical  breeds  of  prize-winning  Canadian  cattle,  charts  and  annotated  diagrams.  Any  one 
chapter  is  worth  several  times  the  price  of  the  book.    Bound  in  Library  cloth,  printed  on  coated  paper.    $3.00  net,  postage  15c.  additional. 

THE  MUSSON  BOOK  COMPANY,  LTD.,  Publishers, 265  Adelaide  St.  West, TORONTO 


owned  by  Edwin  A.  Wells,  Sardis,  B.  C, 
gave  11,052  lbs.  milk  and  541  lbs.  fat. 
Edgewood  Trim  Pride,  owned  by  J.  E. 
Beaudet,  Thetford  Mines,  Que.,  gave 
10,175  lbs.  milk  and  412  lbs.  fat.  Ruby 
of  Moose  Creek,  owned  by  J.  E.  Jackson 
&  Sons,  Brome,  Que.,  gave  10,041  lbs. 
milk  and  431  lbs.  fat.  Beauty  of  Beach- 
ville  3rd,  owned  by  J.  H.  Booth,  Moore- 
field,  Ont.,  gave  10,025  lbs.  milk  and  399 
lbs.  fat. 

.  In  the  three-year-old  class  Cyrilla  of 
Brideview,  owned  by  Melvin  Begg,  Moose 
Creek,  Ont.,  gave  10,209  lbs.  milk  and  424 
lbs.  fat.  Greenhill  Orange  Blossom, 
owned  by  W.  Braid,  Oak  River,  Man., 
~gave  9,224  lbs.  milk  and  375  lbs.  fat. 
Grandview  Pearl,  owned  by  F.  Lawrence 
Mitchell,  Golden,  B.  C,  gave  9,131  lbs. 
milk  and  390  lbs.  fat.-  Allancroft  Princess 
2nd,  owned  by  A.  E.  Fish  &  Sons,  Ayer's 
Cliff,  Que.,  gave  8,684  lbs.  milk  and  364 
lbs.  fat. 

In  the  two-year-old  class  Springburn 
Lucky  Girl  2nd,  leads  with  10,126  lbs. 
milk  and  412  lbs.  fat.  Then  comes 
Snow  of  Alfalfa  Bank  2nd,  owned  by 
Collver  Bros.,  Wellandport,  Ont.,  with 
9,475  lbs.  milk  and  380  lbs.  fat.  Trixy 
G.  2nd,  owned  by  Geo.  Pearson  &  Sons, 
Waterdown,  Ont.,  gave  7,660  lbs.  milk 
and  329  lbs.  fat.  Springbank  Lady  Jane 
4th,  owned  by  A.  S.  Turner  &  Son, 
Ryckman's  Corner,  Ont.,  gave  7,312  lbs. 
milk  and  307  lbs.  fat.  Altamont  Snow- 
girl,  owned  by  H.  L.  Hastings,  Sweets- 
burg,  Que.,  gave  7,252  lbs.  milk  and  298 
lbs.  fat. 


First  Peel  County  Sale. 

In  this  issue  we  were  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  present  to  our  readers  a  summary 
of  the  offering  of  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  Shorthorns  selling  in  the  Peel 
County  sale,  at  Bolton,  Ontario,  on 
February  23.  At  the  time  of  making  up 
the  first  advertisement  the  pedigrees  were 
being  prepared  in  Professor  Day's  office, 
and  the  intention  was  to  have  them  for 
review  in  this  issue.  These  did  not  come 
to  hand,  however,  at  the  time  of  going  to 
press,  but  from  the  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  made 
the  inspection,  we  understand  that  the 
Peel  County  offering  has  been  much  more 
carefully  selected  than  have  many  of  the 
club  offerings  sold  in  the  Province  this 
season.  Of  the  twenty-two  females  cata- 
logued, we  understand  the  majority  are 
one  and  two-year-old  heifers,  and  in 
many  instances  these  are  prospective 
show  heifers,  several  being  got  by  imported 
sires.  Several  of  the  bulls,  too,  have  been 
referred  to  as  being  worthy  of  a  place  at 
the  heads  of  the  stronger  herds  of  the 
Province,  and  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  planning  on  attending  the  sale  will, 
we  feel  sure,'  find  the  offering  quite  worthy 
of  their  appreciation. 

Beach  Ridge  Shorthorn 
Offering. 

Elsewhere  in  these  columns,  under  the 
heading  of  Beach  Ridge  Scotch  Short- 
horns, R.  D.  Hunter,  of  Exeter,  Ontario, 
is  advertising  a  number  of  choicely-bred 
young  bulls,  and  these  we  are  informed 
are  an  excellent  lot  of  youngsters.  They 
are  mostly  got  by  the  Beach  Ridge  Roan 
Lady  herd  sire,  which  is  a  son  of  the 
noted  breeding  sire,  Blarney  Stone,  and 
the  families  represented  include,  among 
others,  such  tribes  as  Duchess  of  Glocester, 
Roan  Lady,  Wimple,  Village  Girl,  May- 
flower, Crimson  Flower,  Wedding  Gift, 
Lancaster,  Lustre,  etc.  In  females,  Mr. 
Hunter  also  mentions  ten  two-year-old 
heifers  of  the  above  families,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  reds  and  roans,  and  all  well 
forward  in  calf  to  the  son  of  Blarney 
Stone.  The  prices,  we  are  informed,  an-  j 
reasonable  and  the  offering  throughout 
is  fully  guaranteed. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  congratu- 
lating you  on  the  publication  of  such  an 
excellent  paper,  and  with  your  reduced 
subscription  price  I  trust  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  will  find  its  way  into  many 
new  homes  during  the  coming  year. 

Percy  Dernier. 
Westmoreland  Co.,  N.B. 


February  16,  1922 
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The  Thornham  Shorthorn 
Herd. 

There  is  probably  no  pure-bred  cattle 
herd  in  Canada  to-day  more  widely- 
known  than  the  Thornham  herd  of  Scotch 
Shorthorns,  owned  by  J.  J.  Elliott,  of 
Guelph,  Ontario.  For  several  years  past, 
both  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  show 
circuit,  the  Elliott  entries  have  been 
consistent  winners,  as  the  fair  reports  in 
"The  Farmer's  Advocate"  have  shown, 
but  at  the  Perth  sales  in  1920  additional 
prominence  was  given  to  the  herd  when 
Mr.  Elliott  purchased  Millhills  Comet, 
the  present  herd  sire,  at  the  record  price 
of  $31,000,  this  being  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  a  sire  of  the  breed  in  any 
country.  The  majority  of  Ontario  breed- 
ers afforded  themselves  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  this  record  price  calf  shortly  after 
he  was  imported,  and  to-day  many  of 
these  same  breeders  are  asking  if  Millhills 
Comet  is  meeting  expectations  as  a 
breeding  sire.  Visiting  the  farm  recently 
and  seeing  his  get  for  the  first  time,  a 
representative  of  this  paper  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  his  get  are  any- 
thing but  disappointing.  The  several 
youngsters  got  by  him,  which  are  now  in 
the  stables  with  their  dams,  are  un- 
doubtedly as  promising  calves  as  we 
have  seen  from  any  one  sire  of  the  breed. 
They  show  substance  right  from  the 
start,  and  in  most  instances  the  great 
character  of  the  sire  is  stamped  all  over 
them.  This,  however,  is  as  it  should  be. 
Their  dams,  which  are  also  the  dams  that 
make  up  the  present  herd  of  breeding 
females,  are  probably  as  strong  a  lot  of 
imported  cows  and  heifers  as  have  ever 
come  out  in  any  of  our  Canadian  im- 
portations. Without  featuring  any  of 
these  females  individually,  we  might  add 
that  there  are  about  fifteen  imported 
cows  and  almost  an  equal  number  of 
imported  two-year-old  heifers  in  the 
stables  at  present,  any  one  of  which 
would  do  credit  to  the  better  Shorthorn 

Cream  Wanted 

Express  charges  paid.  Cans 
supplied,  and  we  quote 
you  highest  mar- 
ket price. 

WOODSTOCK  DAIRY  CO.,  LTD. 

Woodstock,  Ontario 

MAPLE  SHADE 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 


Our  season's  offering  in  young  bulls  includes 
several  of  as  good  calves  as  we  have  ever  bred. 
Can  also  supply  a  limited  number  of  young  cows 
and  heifers,  imported  and  Can.-bred. 

W.  A.  DRYDEN       Brooklin,  Ontario 

CLOVERDALE 

Scotch  Shorthorns 

Write  us  for  anything  choice  in 
Scotch  pedigrees. 

Our  females  are  regular  breeders 
and  our  young  bulls  are  of  the  herd 
sire  sort.    Herd  headed  by  a  son  of  Gainford 
Marquis  (imp.)       OESTREICHER  BROS. 
Exeter  Stn.         -         -         Crediton.  Ont. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpareil  Counsel  and  Brown- 
dale  Champion.  Cows  of  good  Shorthorn  type 
with  R.O.P.  records.  Fifteen  bulls  of  breeding 
age  from  above  matings.  Thick,  breedy  fellows; 
priced  to  sell,  with  freight  paid  Correspondence 
solicited  and  visiters  always  welcome. 


Peart  Bros. 


Caledonia,  Ont. 


SHORTHORNS  &  SHROPSHIRES 

Buy  this  choice  10  mos.  roan  bull  from  Imp. 
Cruikshank    Dairymaid    dam    and    by  Gloster 
Benedict  =  112498  =  .    Choice  ewe  lambs  for  sale. 
J.  BAKER.  -  Hampton.  Ontario 

SJinririnrnc  Leicesters  —  Six  choice  voung 
JUUIUIUIIW  bulls  from  9  to  13  months,  both 
Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  One  a  dark  red  Boyne 
Lady  calf,  by  Browndale  =80112  =.  and  the  others 
by  Browndale  Pride  =139169  =.  and  out  of  large. 
good  milking  dams       W  ft  Douglas,  Caledonia.  Ont, 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  imported  nine  young  bull  s 
from  six  to  twenty  month's  old;  also  a  number  of 
females  anyage.  Weare  pricing  them  allreasonable. 
ROBERT  NICHOL,  Hagersville.  Ont. 


herds  of  Canada  or  any  other  country. 
For  the  most  part,  too,  the  pedigrees  are 
choice,  the  families  represented  being 
Augusta,  Marigold,  Broadhooks,  Brae- 
with  Bud,  Bruce-Mayflower,  Lancaster, 
Orange  Blossom,  Mildred  Royal,  Non- 
pareil, etc.,  and  almost  without  exception 
at  the  top  of  every  pedigree  appears  a 
sire  of,  national  or  international  note. 
As  has  already  been  implied,  the  majority 
of  these  females  have  been  bred  to 
Millhills  Comet,  and  the  offspring  from 
this  mating  are  now  arriving,  and  from 
the  beginning  they  look  like  prospective 
show  winners.  Second  in  service  is  the 
American-bred  sire,  Maxwalton  Manager 
2nd,  he  being  a  Mina-bred  grandson  of 
the  great  Whitehall  Sultan.  The  get  of 
Maxwalton  Manager  2nd  are  also  showing 
to  excellent  advantage,  and  his  sons, 
along  with  those  of  Millhills  Comet,  at 
present  make  up  the  entire  offering  in 
young  bulls  at  Thornham.  There  being 
quite  a  number  of  these  at  present  ready 
for  service,  the  offering  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  Shorthorn  breeder  who 
is  looking  for  a  change  of  herd  sire.  In 
the  same  list,  females  well  forward  in 
calf  to  the  service  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  herd  sires,  are  also  included. 

With  the  last  Shorthorn  importation, 
Mr.  Elliott  also  brought  out  a  number 
of  Clydesdale  mares,  together  with  the 
good  Clydesdale  horse,  Tillycorthie.  This 
horse,  foaled  in  April,  1917,  is  got  by  the 
good  breeding  horse,  Mendel,  while  his 
dam,  Scotch  Lassie,  on  the  sire's  side, 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Revelanta.  On 
both  sides  of  his  pedigree,  it  will  be  noted, 
he  traces  through  to  Baron's  Pride,  and 
as  a  sire,  he  is  living  up  to  the  best 
traditions  of  his  noted  ancestors.  The 
mares  brought  out  at  the  same  time 
included  Balquham  Beauty,  a  three-year- 
old  by  Mendel;  Lady  Gray,  also  the  same 
age,  and  got  by  High  Merit,  by  Revelanta; 
Miss  Mitchell,  a  two-year-old  by 
Boquham  Chief,  and  Parkfield  Dora, 
another  two-year-old  got  by  a  son  of 
Signet,  and  dam  by  Apukawa.  These 
mares  are  at  present  all  in  foal  to  Tilly- 
corthie. 


Durham  County  Short- 
horns Sell  at  Bowmanville. 

The  first  annual  sale  to  be  held  by  the 
Durham  County  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Club  is  advertised  elsewhere  in  these 
columns  to  take  place  at  Bowmanville, 
Ontario,  on  Thursday,  March  9.  In  all 
there  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
thirty  head  offered,  twenty  of  which  are 
young  cows  and  heifers,  and  the  ten 
others  are  young  bulls.  Originally  the 
club  had  planned  on  selling  forty  head, 
but  before  the  inspection  committee  had 
completed  their  work  ten  of  the  plainer 
lots  listed  were  withdrawn.  This,  how- 
ever, should  prove  an  advantage  to  the 
sale  as  a  whole,  as  each  one  of  the  re- 
maining thirty  head  are  said  to  be  not 
only  good  individuals  but  of  the  best 
breeding  as  well.  The  officers  are  to  be 
complimented  on  cutting  out  so  large  a 
number  of  entries  which  ordinarily  would 
come  into  the  sale-ring,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  purchasers  will  show 
their  appreciation  on  sale  day  by  paying 
fair  values  for  these  good  breeding  cattle. 
A  partial  summary  of  the  offering  shows 
that  the  majority  of  the  better  herds 
throughout  the  County  are  represented, 
and  also  that  sons  and  daughters  of  several 
of  Ontario's  most  noted  sires  are  included 
in  the  list.  Prominent  among  these  are 
several  heifers  got  by  the  good  breeding 
bull,  Bruiach  Roan  King  (imp.);  one  or 
two  others  by  White  Hope,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  sons  of  the  good  breeding  bull, 
Archer's  Hope;  while  several  others  are 
by  the  noted  imported  sire,  Golden 
Challenger.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
good  sires  whose  get  feature  the  offering, 
and  as  a  large  percentage  of  the  female 
entries  are  young  cows  and  heifers,  the 
genera  offering  should  be  pleasing  on 
sale  dlay.  This  is  not  only  true  of  the 
females,  but  also  of  the  bulls  as  well. 


The  O'Neil  Hereford  Sale, 

Attention  is  here  directed  to  the  public 
sale  of  Herefords  to  be  held  at  the  farm 
belonging  to  Artemas  O'Neil,  Denfield, 
Ontario,  on  Tuesday,  February  28.  Mr. 
O'Neil  is  one  of  the  older  breeders  in  the 
Province,  and  as  the  entire  herd  is  of  his 
own  breeding,  they  will  no  doubt  be 
appreciated  on  sale  day.  The  sale  is  to 
be  held  at  the  farm,  12  miles  north  of 
London,  and  just  west  of  the  London 
and  Goderich  highway. 


Sale  of  Shorthorns 


TO  BE  HELD  AT 


Bowmanville,  Thursday,  March  9th,  1922 

BY  THE  DURHAM  COUNTY 
SHORTHORN  ASSOCIATION 


20  Females 


IO  Bulls 


A  choice  lot  of  breeding  females  are  being  offered.  Cows 
with  calves  at  foot,  bred  cows  and  heifers  and  open  heifers;  all 
excellent  foundation  stock,  or  would  be  valuable  in  any  herd. 
The  bulls  are  of  the  right  kind.  The  following  popular  Scotch 
families  are  represented:  Claret,  Lavender,  Mysie,  Jenny  Lind, 
Nonpariel,  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Jilt,  Northern  Belle,  Jessamine, 
Cruickshank  Julia,  etc. 

Apply  for  catalogue  to  the  Secretary. 


President,  J.  BAKER 

R.R.  No.  1,  Hampton 

Auctioneer— L.  E.  FRANKLIN 


Secretary,  F.C.  Paterson 


PORT  HOPE,  ONT. 


BUY  YOUR  BREEDING  SHORTHORNS 
AT 

PEEL  COUNTY'S  FIRST  ANNUAL  SALE 


HEAD  of  Carefully  Selected 
Scotch  and  Scotch-Topped 
Shorthorns 


Shorthorns 


Bolton,  Ont.,  Thursday,  Feb.  23,  1  922 

(Queen's  Hotel  Stables) 

In  selecting  these  22  females  and  7  young  bulls  to  make  up  our  first  offering 
we  have  been  careful  to  accept  only  animals  that  would  not  only  do  credit  to' 
the  country  but  also  do  credit  to  the  breeders  that  bred  them.  The  females 
are  good  individuals  and  show  every  evidence  of  being  profitable  investments, 
wh'ile^'the  bulls  include  several  that  are  good  enough  to  head  the  best  of 
herds.  The  majority  of  the  families  are  Scotch  and  the  remaining 
Scotch-topped.     Be  with  us  on  Feb.  23. 

Terms: — Seven  months  credit  may  be  had  when  required,  on  furnishing 
good  bank  references.    Rate,  6%  per  annum. 

For  catalogues  address 

W.  K.  WESTLAKE,  Sec,  BOLTON,  or  J.  A.  CARROL,  Dept.  of  Agriculture 

AUCTIONEERS— L.  E.  Franklin,  R.  T.  Amos.  BRAMPTON,  ONT. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

IMPORTED  AND  CANADIAN-BRED 

We  are  now  offering  at  greatly  reduced  prices  a  number  of  imported  heifers  of  good  Scotch 
families,  all  safely  bred  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  great  imported  herd  sires.  Also  have 
a  number  of  choice  Canadian-bred  heifers  priced  to  sell — these,  too,  are  bred  to  our  own 
herd  sires.  Our  present  sales  list  in  bulls  is  made  up  mostly  of  imported-in-dam  calves. 
They,  too,  are  priced  to  sell 

J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT 


Burlington  Station  and  Phone 


FREEMAN,  ONTARIO 


CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  (December  15,  1921)  the  best 
lot  of  young  bulls  we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.    "Nobusinessno  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontario 


Scotch  Shorthorn  Yearlings" 


-We   have  at   present  more  good    10,   12  and  14-month- 
old  bulls  on  hand  than  we  have  ever  had  at  one  time  on  tla 
farm.    One  is  an  imported-in-dam  Campbell-Jealousy;  one  a  Bruce  Augusta;  two  others  are  by  Secret 
Light,  and  several  choice  calves  are  by  the  former  herd  sire,  "Lochiel."    Write  for  particulars. 
Brooklin  G.  T.  R.,  Myrtle  C.  P.  R.  W.  D.  DYER,  COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

C~m+AfM*i,  nt  DirrLl  Imn  — We  have  at  present  four  young  Shorthorn  bulls  just  old 

VjranaSOnS  OI  rUgnl  OOn  imp.  enough  for  light  service,  and  sired  by  Classy  Sort,  one  of 
the  best  breeding  sons  of  the  gTeat  Right  Sort  (imp.).    One  calf  is  an  Orange  Blossom,  one  a  Lavinia. 
one  a  Jilt  and  one  a  Duchess  of  Glocester— a  choice  lot  of  youngsters.    Write  us  also  for  females. 
Burlington  Sta.  2lA  miles.  R.  M.  MITCHELL,  FREEMAN.  ONT. 

Beach  Ridge  Scotch  Shorthorn si;Sng:If     wantUoneCtTdoa2t  S 

bred  heifers,  good  individuals  and  well  forward  in  calf,  write  about  these.  The  families  are  of  the  best, 
and  these  as  well  as  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  offering,  are  priced  to  sell.    We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 

BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  calves  by 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  ten  and  twelve-month  calves. 

JOHN  MILLER,  JR.,  Ashburn,  Ont. 

.....  fL-  Qrinrtrinrnc— Headed  by  Nonpareil  Ramsden  =101081=  and  Prince  Gl«ster 
rUCe  VJien  Ononnom^  =132.552=.    We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  l»t  of  bulls  as  we  eyei 
offered  for  sale — roans,  reds  and  white — thick,  substantial  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  Kit 
priced  to  sell. 

JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 
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Founded  1866 


Heaves  Cured 

■         FLEMING'S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 

—remove  the  cause  of  Heaves,  purify  and  enrich  the  animal's  blood 
and  put  the  entire  system  in  good  condition,  guaranteed  to  give  results 
or  money  refunded — you  to.  be  the  judge,  your  word  to  go.  $1.00  a  box 
or  6  boxes  for  $5.00. 

Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powders  in  addition  to  being  a  proven  rem- 
edy for  Heaves  are  excellent  for  restoring  any  run  down,  hide  bound, 
sluggish  animal  to  normal  condition.   Try  them.   Money  back  if  they  fail. 

FLEMING'S  VETERINARY  REMEDIES 

Worth  More  Than  They  Cost  if  They  Cure — Your  Money  Back  if  They  Fail 


RING  BONE  AND  BONE  SPAVIN 

No  matter  how  old 
the  case  they  can  be 
cured  by  giving  from 
one  to  three  45  minute 
applications  of  Flem- 
ing's Spavin  and  Ring- 
bone paste.  Money  re- 
funded if  it  fails. 
Price  $2.00. 

FLEMING'S  ABSORBENT 

For  removing  those  soft  unsightly 
bunches.  Will  not  destroy  the  hair  or 
leave  a  scar  of  any  kind.  Money  refunded 
if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

$2.00  a  bottle. 


ARE  YOU  PREPARED  FOR  COLIC 

Colic  acts  quickly  and  you  should  be 
prepared  to  do  the  same.  Fleming's  Colic 
Mixture,  $1.00  a  bottle,  will  prevent  colic 
losses  in  your  stable.  Bottle  contains 
8  doses.  One  dose  usually  sufficient. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  needed.  Money 
back  if  it  fails. 

LUMP  JAW 

Our  first  remedy  discov- 
ered in  1896  was  Fleming's 
Lump  Jaw  Remedy.  It 
remains  to-day  without  an 
equal.  Can  bo  used  suc- 
cessfully at  any  stage  of  the 
disease.  If  it' fails  you  get 
your  money  bark 

Price  $2.50  a  bottle. 


Write  to-day  for  Fleming's  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary 
Adviser.  Describes  ailments  of  your  live  stock.  It  is  free. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  75  Church  St.,  TORONTO,  Ont. 


VIMY  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

The  Home  of 

The  World's  Record 

BELLA  PONTIAC 

Offers  for  sale:  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  and  a  few 
bull-calves.  Come  and  see  me  if  you  are  looking  for  Hol- 
steins— bulls  or  females. 

THOS.  A.  BARRON,  Cockshutt  Road,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Three  Thirty -pound  Show  Calves 

HAMILTON  HOUSE  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  a  30-lb.  bull  that  is  a  show  bull  as  well,  write  us  regarding  these 
three  referred  to.  Ouality  and  pedigree  considered,  we  guarantee  you  cannot 
duplicate  the  price  anywhere  on  the  continent.  We  also  have  lower  record 
bulls,  priced  accordingly,  and  just  at  present  could  spare  a  few  females. 


D.  B.  TRACY 


COBOURG,  ONT. 


Record  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

April  show  calf — dam,  Belle  Tinsen  Posch,  30.02  lbs.  of  butter,  591  lbs.  milk  in  7  days; 
122.56  lbs.  butter,  2,387  lbs.  milk  in  30  days.  Sire — a  son  of  Baroness  Madoline,  34.49 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  and  over  1,120  lbs.  in  one  year.  Another  splendid  youngster,  born 
May  8,  from  Rosebud  Queen  De  Kol,  29.10  lbs.  of  butter,  619  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  Still 
another  calf  is  a  son  of  26.43-lb.  cow,  4-year-old,  and  one  other  is  from  a  23.44-lb.  cow. 
These  calves  are  priced  low  considering  quality,  and  we  can  also  spare  a  number  of  young 
cows  and  heifers. 


ROBERT  ALLINGHAM 


R.  R.  No.  2,  Sarnia,  Ont. 


Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

 WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT.  BEFORE  BUYING 

Annandale  Holstein  Sires 

THIS  IS  A  GOOD  ONE 

>  ire.  King  Paul  Pontiac  Echo,  whose  two  nearest  dams  average  in  7  days;  milk  848.4-  bu  tter.  37.67. 
Dam,  A  15-lb.  jr.  2-year  old  daughter  of  Prince  Colanthus  Abbekirk  ,  from  a  20-lb.  dam.    Dam  won 
a  second  and  a  third  prize  at  Toronto;  her  dam  had  won  first  and  fourth  at  the  same  exhibition. 
This  calf  is  11-months  old.  Will  soon  be  fit  for  service  and  the  first  check  for  $135.  gets  him. 

W.  C.  PROUSE, 


Tillsonburg,  Ontario 


Pairmnn)  Hnlctoinc — Present  offering:  Bulls  ready  for  service,  good  straight  individuals;  all 
l  an  iiiuiu  i  luiaiema  from  tested  dams  and  sired  by  Dutchland  Pontiac  Colantha,  whose  dam 
and  sire's  dam  each  made  a  yearly  world's  record.  Priced  to  sell.  Write,  or  better  come  and  take 
your  choice. 

Sebringville  or  Stratford  Stations.  P.  S.  ARBOGAST,  R.  2.  Mitchell,  Ont.  

Cloverlea  Dairy  Farms  Holsteins^E  aai^Xi^fl^ 

bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  buying  elsewhere. 

 FRANKLIN  GR1ESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1.  Collingwood.  Ont. 

SILVER  STREAM  HOLSTEINS 

Special  offering — Four  choice  bulls  fit  for  service  from  dams  with  20,000-lb.  records,  and  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Baroness  Madoline,  a  34-lb.  cow  with  1,122  lbs.  butter  in  1  year.  For  fuller  particulars 
and  price,  write,  or  better,  come  and  see  them.  JACOB  MOGK  &  SON,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

i  maintain  a  REGISTERED  HOLSTEI N -FRI  ESI  AN  CATTLE 


Special  offering:  Ready- 


select  herd  of 

and  have  at  all  times  for  sale  high-class  stock  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
for-service  bull  and  12  heifers  of  breeding  age. 

Bell  Phone  SR.*   C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Ont. 

-A  March  calf  from  a  29-lb.  cow  with  100  lbs.  milk  a  day.    The  dam  has 
two  30-lb.  fhll  sisters.    We  have  two  others,  one  born  in  April  from  a 
27-lb  3-year-old,  and  the  other  12  months  old. 


29-lb.  Holstein  Bull 


J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.R.  5,  Guelph,  Ont. 


20,000  lbs.-Holstein  Bulls-20,000  lbs.  ^vff^r^on 

of  Cherry  Grove  Meta  Faforit,  (Milk  1  yr.  24,687  lbs..  Butter  1.016  lbs.)  and  from  dams  with 
records  up  to  20,734  lbs.  milk  and  947  lbs.  butter  %  fat  3.65.  For  price,  extended  pedigree  and 
full  particular?,  write      R.  HONEY  &  SONS.    Dnrrford.  Ontario.  

Evergreen  Farm  Quality  Holsteins 

— Our  aim  since  we  began  breeding  Holsteins  has  been  to  develop  a  producing  herd  of 
"Quality"  cattle.  Records  of  the  show-ring  and  those  for  official  production  show  that  no 
herd  of  the  breed  has  been  more  successful.  If  you  require  type,  backed  hy  production, 
we  would  verv  much  appreciate  vnnr  enouirv.  A.  E.  HULET.  Norwich,  Ontario. 

RIVERSIDE  HOLSTEIN  SIRES 

I  have  on  hand  at  present  several  choice  show  calves  that  have  from  29  to  33.46  lbs.  average  for  their 
two  nearest  dams.  We  also  have  females  to  spare,  closely  related  to  Jemima  Johanna  of  Riverside,  the 
lorn er  Oamdian  champion.    Get  vour  herd  sire  from  "Riverside"    where  the  champions  are  bred. 

J.  W.  RICHARDSON  Caledonia,  Ont. 


Dyer's  Scotch  Shorthorns.     Grandsons  of  Right  Sort. 


Veryfew  Shorthorn  readers  of  "Farmer's 
Advocate"  need  any  introduction  what- 
ever to  the  splendid  herd  of  Scotch  cattle 
owned  by  W.  D.  Dyer,  of  Columbus, 
Ontario.  Mr.  Dyer  has  been  a  regular 
advertiser  in  these  columns  for  the  past 
decade,  and  there  are  perhaps  scores  of 
our  subscribers  who  are  using  or  have 
used  a  Dyer  bred  herd  sire  in  the  past. 
Visiting  the  farm  recently,  we  found  the 
1922  spring  offering  in  both  bulls  and 
females  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  offering 
we  have  yet  seen  at  the  farm  in  years 
past.  The  breeding  herd  of  females  has 
been  strengthened  considerably  during 
the  past  two  years  by  the  purchase  of 
several  good  imported  cows,  and  in  one 
or  two  instances,  the  bull  calves  now 
listed  are  from  these  dams.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  twelve-months  roan  imported- 
in-dam  calf  got  by  Agas  Wonder,  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  breeding  bulls  in 
Scotland  to-day.  The  dam  of  this  calf 
is  a  straight-bred  Campbell  Jealousy 
cow,  and  one  of  the  best  individuals  now 
in  Mr.  Dyer's  herd.  There  is  also  a 
white  May  bull  calf  in  the  stables  which 
is  got  by  Lochiel  (imp.),  and  from  a 
Bruce  Augusta  dam,  and  this  calf  is 
without  exception  one  of  the  most 
promising  youngsters  ever  bred  on  the 
farm.  Still  another  is  a  fourteen-months 
roan  calf  got  by  Secret  Light,  that  good 
breeding  son  of  Archer's  Hope,  and  yet 
another  is  an  eleven-months  calf  got  by 
a  brother  of  Secret  Light.  Six  other 
calves  on  the  price-list  are  got  by  the 
former  Lady  Laura  herd  sire,  Lochiel 
(imp.),  already-  referred  to.  This  sire 
probably  more  than,  any  other,  is  largely- 
responsible  for  the  good  quality  of  the 
numerous  young  breeding  cows  in  the 
present-day  herd.  As  regards  the  present 
herd  sire,  more  will  be  given  in  these 
columns  later.  For  the  present  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  is  an  imported- 
in-dam  Augusta-bred  yearling,  and  carries 
just  about  as  much  style,  flesh,  and 
Shorthorn  character,  as  will  be  found  in 
any  of  the  young  imported  bulls  in  use 
in  the  Province  to-day.  At  some  future 
time  we  hope  to  run  a  photograph  of  this 
bull  in  our  editorial  columns. 

Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 
at  Caledonia. 

In  sending  in  a  small  advertisement  of 
his  present  offering  in  Shorthorns,  Ross 
Martindale,  of  Caledonia,  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  young  bulls  we  are  offering  are 
got  by  our  senior  herd  sire,  Green  Leaf 
Record,  senior  champion  at  Toronto  in 
1920;  and  Commodore,  the  junior  cham- 
pion at  Toronto  in  1921.  The  latter  is 
not  only  a  show  bull,  but  his  two  neares 
dams  average  12,112  lbs.  of  milk  in  one 
year.  The  dams  of  the  bulls  offered  are 
big,  useful  cows,  several  of  which  have 
milked  from  40  to  45  lbs.  per  day.  In 
several  instances,  too,  thesecows  are  now 
running  in  the  R.O.P.  test." 

We  might  say  that  these  calves  referred 
to  were  seen  by  a  representative  of 
"Farmer's  Advocate"  early  last  fall,  and 
at  that  time  were  an  exceptionally  promis- 
ing lot  of  youngsters.  The  breeding,  too, 
is  choice,  and  where  milk  production  and 
beef  qualities  are  desired,  these  youngsters 
should  be  attractive.  Mr.  Martindale 
who  is  Secretary  of  the  Caledonia  Short- 
horn Club,  also  mentions  that  a  number  of 
late  entries  have  come  in  for  their  sale 
on  Feb.  22nd.  Among  these  are  four 
excellent  breeding  cows,  all  of  which  have 
calves  at  foot,  and  along  with  them  is  an 
entry  for  the  good  breeding  bull,  Sittyton 
Sort,  by  Gay  Monarch.  Two  other 
entries  mentioned  are  a  pair  of  females  and 
a  young  bull  from  the  herd  of  Charles 
Mclntyre,  of  Scotland. 


At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Quebec  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders'  As- 
sociation the  following  .officers  were 
elected:  President,  E.  O.  Baldwin;  Vice- 
President,  F.  G.  Gale;  Sec.-Treas., 
R.  L.  Gale.  Directors:  Messrs.  C.  O. 
Edwards,  G.  C.  Poole,  H.  E.  Lowry, 
E.W.  Holden,  A.  Ruiter,  C.  R.  McLachlin, 
and  F.  E.  M.  Robinson.  The  Secretary's 
report  showed  a  membership  of  fifty-five, 
and  according  to  the  Jersey  census  taken 
there  were  approximately  1,100  head  of 
pure-breds,  and  about  one-tenth  that 
number  of  grade  Jerseys  in  the  Province. 
The  members  present  subscribed  around 
$800  for  field  work  for  1922.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Association  will  have 
at  least  a  hundred  members  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 


During  the  past  few  years,  many  Short- 
horn breeders  throughout  the  Province 
have^made  it  a  habit  when  spending  the 
week  at  the  Annual  Breeders'  Meetings  at 
Toronto,  to  visit  the  Shorthorn  herds 
which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and 
those  who  are  planning  on  attending  the 
meetings  this  year  should  keep  in  mind 
the  herd  of  R.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Freeman. 
Mr.  Mitchell's  herd  of  breeding  females 
is  made  up  of  pure  Scotch  breeding,  and 
the  present  herd  sire  is  one  of  the  best 
breeding  sons  of  the  noted  bull,  Right 
Sort  (imp.).  His  dam,  Greengill  Gem, 
is  a  Cruickshank-bred  Lovely,  and  it 
will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  sons  of 
this  herd  sire,  which  now  make  up  the 
present  offering,  have  every  reason  to  be 
choice.  The  oldest  of  these  calves  are 
two  ten-months  bulls,  one  of  which  is  an 
Orange  Blossom  and  the  other  a  Lavina, 
and  each  with  just  a  little  more  fitting 
would  be  better  than  average  show 
propositions.  There  is  also  an  eight- 
months  Duchess  of  Gloucester  calf  from 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  the 
herd,  and  this  youngster  is  probably  as 
promising  a  calf  as  has  been  bred  in  the 
herd  for  some  time.  The  only  remaining 
calf  above  six  months  of  age  is  a  July 
youngster  from  a  Jilt  cow,  and  for  his 
age  he  is  just  about  as  rugged  and  thick 
as  could  be  wished  for.  The  four  calves 
mentioned  are  all  got  by  the  son  of  Right 
Sort,  as  are  also  the  younger  ones  which 
are  now  arriving. 


W.  E.  Ashton,  Fieldman,  for  the 
C.  J.  C.  C,  writes:  "What  will  prove  a 
great  addition  to  the  Jersey  herd  of  J.  L. 
Thornton,  of  Coaticook,  is  the  purchase 
of  five  head  from  the  herd  of  William 
Lyall,  of  Magog.  In  the  lot  is  the  cow 
"Susie  3rd  of  the  Glades."  This  cow  in 
the  summer  of  1919  averaged  48  lbs.  a 
day  for  100  days.  Another  cow  is 
"Burr  of  Maplehurst,"  xwell  known  as  a 
winner  of  many  prizes  in  the  show-rings  of 
Maritime  shows.  Another  very  at- 
tractively bred  heifer  is  the  three-year- 
old  "Castlehi|l  Sultane,"  a  daughter  of 
the  cow  Castlehill  Lady  Emily,  one  of 
the  best  imported  cows  in  the  Province. 
Lady  Emily  is  a  daughter  of  that  great 
breeding  bull  Oxford  Sultan  of  Oaklands, 
whose  eight  daughters  sold  for  $2,500.00 
each.  These  three  females  are  in  calf  to 
the  well-known  show  bull  Castlehill 
Sybil's  Gamboge,  whi;h  is  a  son  of  the 
^65,000.00  imported  Sybil's  Gamboge. 
In  addition  to  these  three,  the  purchase 
is  made  up  of  two  young  daughters  of 
Castlehill  Sybil's  Gamboge." 

CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guaran- 
tee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 

Ridgedale  Stock  Farm 

Wouldn't  you  like  a  young  bull  to 
lead  your  herd,  sired  by  a  grandson 
of  May  Echo  Sylvia?  He  is  a  show 
bull,  and  priced  to  suit  the  times. 
Herd  under  Dominion  supervision. 

R.  W.  WALKER  &  SON 
No  4  ::  Port    Perry,  Ont. 

Elderslie  Holsteins 

Only  one  bull  left 

A  nine-months'  show  calf,  from  a  heifer  which 
made  14,900  lbs.  of  milk  at  21  months  of  age.  His 
sire  is  Rauwerd  Echo  Pontiac,  a  grandson  of  Can- 
ada's first  29,000-lb.  cow.  This  calf  is  priced 
to  sell. 

ARCHIE  MUIR  COURTICE,  ONT. 

(Formerly  of  Scarboro.    Oshawa  Station) 

Holstein  Blllls  °/re  l^by  brother  o?WorWrs 
Record  50-lb.  7-day  butter  cow.    Also  calves. 

SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARMS 

Stanstead  «  Quebec 

LABELS 

Live-stock  Labels 
for  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  Manufac- 
tured by  the 
Ketch  urn  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Ltd.,  Box 
501  A,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
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FEEDS 

Linseed  Oil  Cake  Meal,  Cotton  Seed  Meal, 
Gluten  Feed  Distillers'  Dried  Grains,  Sugar 
Beet  Pulp,  Feeding  Cane  Molasses,  lin 
bbls.).  Hominy  Feed  Shorts.  Bran,  Dairy 
and  Hog  Feeds,  Feed  Corn,  Feed  Oats, 
Poultry  Feeds,  First  and  Second  cutting 
Alfalfa,  Mixed  and  Timothy  Hay,  Straw, 
also  Condensed  Buttermilk,  and  Powdered 
Milk. 

ASK  FOR  PRICES 
CAR  LOTS  OR  LESS 

SEEDS 

We  are  buyers  of  Goose  and  Marquis 
Wheat,  Barley.  Oats.  Peas,  Spring  Rye, 
Buckwheat,  Red,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  Sweet 
Clover   Seed,  Potatoes  etc. 

Sample  Envelopes  Supplied  on  Request. 

KELLEY  FEED  &  SEED  CO., 

780  Dovercourt  R«L    TORONTO,  ONT 


COLOR  YOUR  BUTTER 


"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 

Refore  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream,  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you  top  prices.  "Dande- 
lion Butter  Color"  costs  nothing,  because 
each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of  weight  to 
butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents 
at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely  veget- 
able, harmless,  meets  all  food  laws.  Used 
for  50  years  by  all  large  creameries. 
Doesn't  color  buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Montreal,  Que 

— Advt. 


Pn_:_  QQfL  of  Hood  Farm  94S02— World's 
1  1)%IS  Will  Champion  Sire,  all  breeds,  sire 
of  34  daughters  each  making  over  600  lbs.  fat,  750 
ibs.  butter;  World's  Champion  Jersey  Sire,  sire 
of  93  R.O.M.  cows;  Champion  A.  J.  C.  C.  Gold 
Medal  Sire,  ten  daughters  average  14,902  lbs. 
milk,  849  lbs.  fat;  sire  of  Sophie's  Cretesia  Cham- 
pion of  Province  of  Quebec;  sire  of  22  producing 
sons,  four  of  which  have  sired  State  Class  Cham- 
pions. Sons  and  grandsons  of  this  World's  Cham- 
pion sire  for  sale.  If  interested,  please  write 
whether  you  wish  bull  calf  or  a  bull  ready  for  ser- 
vice. Description,  price  and  four-generation  pedi- 
gree on  request. 

Hood  Farm.  Inc.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

A-U-C-T-I-O-N-E-E-R 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN  for 
YOUR  PURE-BRED  SALES 

(All  Breeds) 
"HE  KNOWS  THE  BREEDERS" 
Licensed  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Address: 
L.  E.  Franklin,  c/o  Farmer's  Advocate,  Toronto,  Ont. 


-SPECIAL- 

Shropshire  Ewes  to  lamb  in  March 
or  later.  Bred  to  an  Imported 
Buttar  Ram.  These  are  choice 
young  Ewes  of  the  best  Shrop- 
shire type  and  breeding.  Will 
be  priced  to  sell  as  we  need 
room  for  the  coming  lambs. 
Complete  satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS 

Queenston,         -  Ontario 


MEADOW  BROOK 

YORKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  offering  of  boars  fit  for 
service,  young  sows  bred;  also  some 
nice  boars  three  months  old.  Prices 
reasonable.    Write  your  wants  to 

G.  W.  MINERS,  R.R.  No.  3,  Exeter,  Ontario 
Phone  32-9  Kirkton 

FEATHERSTON'S^rksWTreI 

SEE  US  AT  THE  SHOWS 

Our  home  bred  sow 
herd  will  please  you 
and  the  pigs  we  are 
offering  from  these  are 
of  the  type  you  will 

>!***PfiBI(*thK  '3'l'JiW3Pfc«  "ke°     We  have  still  a 
*^  few  bred  sows,  a  few 

young  boars  and  quite  a  number  of  litters — and  all 
priced  to  sell 

J.  K.  FEATHERSTON,  Streetsville,  Ont. 

IMPROVED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Leading  herd  at  Toronto  1921,  headed  with  the 
champion  Jack's  Orion,  Nellie  the  2nd  the  940-lb 
sow,  Joe  Orion  and  Walt  Top  Col.  A  few  spring 
and  summer  boars  at  S35.00  to  S40.00  apiece,  fall 
boarpigs  $15.00  to  $20.00,fall  sow  pigsS20.00  each: 
and  a  number  of  first  class  spring  sows  to  farrow  in 
thespring.  Bear  in  mind  I  have  the  herd  that  won 
the  principal  prizes  at  Toronto — the  real  bacon  type 
F.  O.  W.  HILLER,        Thamesvllle,  Ontario 


Alfalfa  Bank  Ayrshire  Sale 

Ayrshire  breeders  should  keep  in  mind 
Messrs.  Collver  Bros,'  auction  sale  at 
their  farm,  Wellandport,  on  March  4. 
This  herd  was  founded  ten  years  ago 
by  buying  two  heifer  calves.  The  first 
sire  in  use  was  St.  Peter  of  Springbank, 
sired  by  Pearlstone  of  Glenora,  and  his 
dam  was  Blossom  of  Springbank  that  won 
second  in  the  milk  test  at  Guelph  in 
1914,  and  qualified  in  the  R.  O.  P.  in 
five  months  but  did  not  finish  the  test 
owing  to  an  injury  of  the  teat.  The  next 
sire  was  Chief  of  Inglewood,  whose  dam 
was  Blossie  of  Maple  Hill,  with  11,862  lbs. 
milk  and  429  lbs.  of  fat  in  ten  months, 
freshening  within  the  year.  There  are 
also  a  few  heifers  in  the  herd  from  Cheero 
of  Grassie,  whose  sire  was  Tanglewyld 
Hero.  A  son  of  Hillside  Peter  Pan  was 
the  next  sire  in  use,  whose  dam  was  Bar- 
gower  Snowdrop  Imp.,  having  a  record 
of  10,132  lbs.  milk  and  435  lbs.  fat. 
The  heifers  from  this  mating  have  made 
creditable  records  in  the  R.  O.  P.  and  are 
of  splendid  type.  Hector  of  Inglewood 
is  the  present  sire.  His  dam  won  the 
Silver  Cup  in  1918  with  13,288  lbs.  and 
533  lbs.  fat,  as  a  four-year-old.  Her  dam, 
Louise,  made  16,038  lbs.  milk  and  650 
lbs.  fat  the  same  year.  The  sire  of  the 
present  bull  is  Briery  Boy  of  Spring- 
bank,  a  son  of  Netherton  King  Theodore 
and  out  of  Briery  2nd  of  Springbank 
whose  two-year-old  record  was  14,131 
lbs.  milk  and  520  lbs.  fat.  The  heifers, 
in  fact  all  the  females  in  the  herd,  are 
of  splendid  type.  The  best  bulls  avail- 
able have  been  used  ever  since  the  herd 
was  founded.  By  sale  time  there  will 
be  fourteen  cows  fresh  or  springing,  and 
six  heifers  will  be  bred.  The  oldest 
cow  is  only  six  years  of  age,  and  she  has  a 
three-year-old  record  of  9,946  lbs.  milk, 
testing  4  per  cent.  Another  cow  has  a 
three-year-old  record  of  9,089  lbs.  testing 
4  per  cent.  A  heifer  from  the  former  cow 
finished  last  fall  with  9,475  lbs.  milk  in 
the  305-day  division,  and  freshened  again 
just  a  few  days  over  the  year.  All  the 
females  in  the  sale  have  been  bred  at 
Alfalfa  Bank  Farm.  People  attending 
the  annual  breeders'  meetings  in  Toronto 
and  wishing  to  see  the  cattle  will  be  met 
at  St.  Ann's  Station,  on  the  T.  H.  &  B. 
Railway.  Remember  the  date  of  the 
sale  is  March  4,  and  a  lot  of  choice  stock 
will  be  offered  at  your  own  price.  Mention 
"The  Farmer's  Advocate"  when  writing 
Collver  Bros.,  Wellandport,  for  a 
catalogue. 

Robert  Cooper,  the  proprietor  of 
Dunfermline  Farm,  Welland,  writes  us 
to  the  effect  that  his  cow,  Forest  Ridge 
Nancy  Fayne,  has  completed  her  three- 
year-old  test  with  25,653  lbs.  of  milk 
and  1,011  lbs.  of  fat.  In  one  day  she 
produced  101K  lbs.  of  milk,  and  in  seven 
days  691.8  lbs.  and  30.49  lbs.  of  butter. 
This  cow  is  sired  by  Finderne  King  May 
Fayne  and  the  dam  is  a  26-lb.  four-year- 
old.  Mr.  Cooper  has  a  son  of  this  cow 
in  the  herd  at  the  present  time.  His 
two  nearest  dams  averaged  33.28  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days,  both  as  three-year-olds. 

Forest  Ridge  Nancy  Fayne  is  due  to 
freshen  again  in  June  to  the  service  of 
Wintether  Orm6by  Bess  Burke  Boast. 


Percy  DeKay,  of  Elmira,  claims  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  sell  good  Shorthorns 
if  a  person  gets  out  after  the  business. 
He  has  recently  sold  Royal  Marquis, 
a  son  of  Gainford  Marquis,  to  Wallace 
Gibb,  of  Embro,  at  a  good  figure.  Sam 
Spies,  Floradale,  purchased  three  cows, 
a  Lavender,  imported  Marr-Maude,  and 
a  Cruickshank  Julia.  A  cow  and  yearling 
heifer  were  sold  to  H.  Dietrich,  of  St. 
Clements,  and  O.  Shantz,  of  Floradale, 
purchased  a  bull  calf.  These  sales  have 
all  been  made  in  the  last  two  months,  and 
Mr. DeKay  says  he  has  a  number  of 
good  young  cows  and  heifers  which  he  is 
offering  for  sale. 


The  directors  of  the  Beauharnois  Live 
Stock  Breeders'  Association  recently 
elected  Neil  Sangster  as  their  President; 
George  E.  Baird,  as  First  Vice-President; 
D.  J.  Greig,  Second  Vice-President;  and 
W.  G.  McGerrigle  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 
The  dates  set  for  the  thirteenth  annual 
Ormstown  Live  Stock  Show  are  June 
20  to  23  inclusive. 


Easily  Adjusted — "Are  you  sure  you 
can  prove  my  client  is  crazy?" 

"Why,  certainly,"  replied  the  eminent 
alienist.  "And  what  is  more,  if  you  are 
ever  in  trouble  and  need  my  services  I'll 
do  the  same  thing  for  you." 


UNRESERVED  CLEARING  SALE 

Alfalfa  Bank  Herd  of 

Record  of  Performance  Ayrshires 

Thirty-five  Head:    Twenty-eight  Females.    Seven  Young  Bulls 

SELLING  AT  THE  FARM., NEAR 

St.  Ann's,  Ont,  Saturday,  March  4th,  1922 

Ayrshire  breeders  will  note  on  receipt  of  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  on  request, 
that  practically  the  entire  herd  was  bred  on  the  farm  from  which  they  will  be  sold. 
The  former  herd  sires  include  such  bulls  as  St.  Peter  of  Springbank,  Chief  of  Inglewood 
and  Hector  of  Inglewood.  A  son  of  Hillside  Peter  Pan  and  the  10,132-lb.  Bargower 
Snowdrop  (imp.)  was  also  used  for  a  short  time,  and  his  heifers  are  exceptionally 
promising.  Hector  of  Inglewood  is  the  present  sire,  and  his  dam,  Midday,  was  the 
1918  silver  cup  winner,  with  13,288  lbs.  of  milk,  533  lbs.  fat  as  a  4-year-old.  Her  dam 
again  has  16,038  lbs.  milk,  650  lbs.  fat.  Included  in  this  herd  are  12  cows  that  will  be 
fresh  by  sale  time  or  soon  after.  The  oldest  is  a  6-year-old  cow,  and  among  them  are 
such  cows  as  Snow  of  Alfalfa  Bank,  9,946  lbs  of  4%  milk  as  a  3-year-old;  Daisy  of 
Alfalfa  Bank  has  9,089  lbs.  of  4%  milk  at  3  years,  and  a  daughter  of  "Snows"  has 
9,475  lbs.  in  305-day  division.  All  others  have  good  representative  records.  The  calves 
are  all  got  by  Hector  of  Inglewood.  There  will  be  no  reserve.  For  catalogues  address: 

Collver  Bros.  Toronto,  Ta^itornEuna^  Ont 

AVONSYDE  AYRSHIRES 

Vflv?s  Herd  headed  by  Ardgoward  Nova  Scotia  (imp,).  Present  offering:  two  young 
^•"■SB*  bulls — one  a  son  of  a  11,614-lb.  two-year-old.  and  the  other  a  son  of  a  14,689-lb.  cow 
t  fcSSsStfi/jffifiiB  testing  nearly  4%.  The  two  nearest  dams  of  the  latter  average  17.047  |bs.  of  milk 
 ^^isTaSHS?  and  671  lbs.  of  fat  for  the  year.  G.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Waterdown,  Ont. 

"HICLHI  AINin"  AYR^HIRPQ-A   herd  °f  50   head  of  large,  deep-bodied 
i  h^z-m^il^      /A.  I  I\jniI\tJ  heavy-milking  cows,  with  well-balanced  udders 

and  large  teats.  All  with  R.  O.  P.  records  completed  or  now  on  test.  Three  good  bulls  now  ready 
for  service.    Write  for  extended  pedigrees. 

'   HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Ayer's  Cliff,  Que. 

The  Sophie  Tormentor  Bull,  To°nrorno  of  Pro,sPect  Fa'm  —  120**—> is  uthe  '^ding  sire  of  the 

r  »  120  Jerseys  at  Prospect  Farms.    His  dam  has  a  2-year-old  record 

of  10,027.1  lbs.  milk  and  525  lbs.  fat,  and  a  3-year-old  record  of  11,988  lbs.  milk  and  571  lbs.  fat.  His 
sire's  dam  and  two  grandams  have  an  average  R.O.M.  record  of  14,261  lbs.  milk  and  966  lbs.  butter 
(85%  fat).  We  offer  for  sale  sons  of  this  bull,  whose  dams  are  excellent  cows  with  R.O.P.  tests.  These 
bulls  are  bred  for  production  first,  but  have  also  straight  top  lines  and  extra  deep  bodies.  They  are 
the  kind  the  average  farmer  needs  to  produce  a  herd  of  cows  that  will  bring  in  large  monthly  cheques 
and  make  dairy  farming  pleasant  and  profitable.  Better  buy  one  of  these  young  bulls  now.  We  also 
offer  for  sale  a  few  first-class,  unregistered  cows  due  to  calve  soon.  We  can  recommend  these  cows 
for  family  cows,  being  big.  rich  milkers;  easily  milked,  quiet  and  gentle.  Buy  a  Jersey  cow  now,  and 
learn  what  first  quality  milk  really  is. 

R.  &  A.  H.  BAIRD,  R.R.  1,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

~7> 


BRAMPTON  JERSEYS 


Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited , 
?ithrr  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
VV'e  have  six  bu'ls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON,  Brampton,  Ontario 

"CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD" 

PICKERING  FARMS,  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada 

Herd  headed  by  Buttercup's  Butter  Lad.  He  sold  for  $3,200  at  the  National  Jersey  Auction  Sale 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  U.S.A.,  when  eight  months  old.  His  sire,  Flora's  Queen's  Raleigh,  is  known 
as  the  "wonder  sire."  For  the  last  three  years  his  get  have  been  undefeated  on  the  American  Show 
Circuit.  His  dam,  Raleigh's  Eminent  Buttercup,  holds  the  world's  milk  records  up  to  60  days. 
She  gave  85.9  lbs.  milk  in  24  hours  under  official  test,  and  averaged  83  lbs.  for  one  week.  She  was 
also  a  champion  in  the  show-ring.  For  combined  type  and  production  she  is  considered  by  many  the 
greatest  cow  the  Jersey  breed  has  yet  produced. 

R.  J.  FLEMING,  92  King  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Woodview  Farm    Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 
JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
Jno.  Pringle,  Prop. 


The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers, 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references. 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseys 


Bellmont  Farm  Jersey  Special 


-Herd  headed  by  Br.  Silver  Flyer  (imp.) 
first-prize  two-year-old  and  reserve  cham- 
pion Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars. 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

We  can  sell  you  more  individuality  and  breeding  for 
your  money  than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
for  years.  Just  a  few  of  our  specials —  a  15-month  bull  from  almost  a  7000-lb.  2-year-old;  a  13-months 
son  of  a  cow  with  over  8000-lbs.  in  8  months;  a  14-months  calf  from  our  best  winning  show  cow  and 
another  11-months  calf  from  a  sister  of  a  Thrater  cup-winning  imported  cow.  Write  at  once  about  these 
calves  as  well  as  our  offering  in  females     Papple  Bros.  (Stop  27  Hamilton  Radial)  R.R.  No.  1  Ont. 

DON  HERD  OF  PRODUCING  JERSEYS 

Ferns  Bright  Blanche,  3rd  at  the  National  at  St.  Paul,  is  from  the  same  dam  as  one  of  the  three  young 
bulls  we  are  offering.  All  three  calves  are  show  bulls,  and  we  are  pricing  them  right.  We  are  also 
pricing  a  few  bred  heifers.  D.  DUNCAN  &  SON,  Todmorden,  Ontario. 


EnglishLarge  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
or  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Lynnore  Stock  Farm,  Brantford. 

F.  W.  Cockshutt 


I  Am  Offering  A  Splendid  Lot  Of 

SEPTEMBER 
and  OCTOBER 


PIGS 


Both  sex.  of  the  same  breeding  as  the  Toronto 
and  London  Champion  sow     Write  yonr  wants. 

ARTHUR  WELSTEAD,  St.  Catharines 


NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  and  SHORTHORNS 

For  quick  sale— 2  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  sired  by  Primrose  Duke 
107542;  females,  all  ages,  roan  and  reds.  20  sows  from  3  mos.  to  10  mos.  old — some  are  bred  for  March 
and  April  farrowing.    Prices  right.  Long  Distance  Phone. 

A.  A.  COLWILL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  all  ages.    English,  Canadian  and  American  strains. 
Can  supply  pairs  not  akin. 
G.  L.  SMITH,  Sanford  Farm  MEADOWVALE,  ONTARIO 

INVERUGIE  TAMWORTHS 

Raise  the  kind  of  bacon  England  wants.    Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow;  big  type  boars, 

ages;  pairs  not  akin;  100  to  choose  from. 
LESLIE  HADDEN.  Box  264  -  -  Sunderland,  Ontario 
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Founded  1866 


No  Other 
Telephone 
has  all  these 

Features 


This  switch  hook  is 
built  for  durability 
and  quick  action.// 


You  hear  distinct- 
ly and  with  com- 
fort through  this 
receiver. 


Jj^This  push  but^V 
ml  ton  allows  calling 
I  of  Central  without 
%\  disturbing  others 
on  the  line, 

Flexible  and  durable 
receiver  cord  of 
convenient  length. 


Properly  Packed. 

Packed  individ- 
ually in  substan- 
tial cases,  ready 
(o  install,  com- 
plete with  screws 
and  battery  con- 
®  nectors. 

Weight -  32  lbs. 


A  screw-driver  only  is  needed 
to  mount  this  telephone  or 
make  any  adjustment 


Comfortably  sloped  writing 
shelf  enables  you  to  note 
important  information  as 
received. 


Morthern  Efectn'c  Company 


LIMITED 

"Makers  of  the  Nation's  Telephones" 
Montreal        Toronto        Windsor    Calgary . 
Halifax  Hamilton      Winnipeg  Edmonton 

Quebec  London         Rccina  Vancouver 


If  your  commun- 
ity has  no  tele- 
phone system 
write  us.  Our  ex- 
perience is  at  your 
disposal. 

We  will  help  you 
organize. 


PURITY  FLOUR 

"More  Bread  and  Better  Bread  "and  Better  Pastry  too. 


II   <K*  II 

Use  it  in  All  <gj»   -Your  Baking 
• 1,1 .  /  mil!  '•fe^K^'?^ 


"   PIMIIIIIIIIIIr  ' 

"iii'iiiiinwiii  \v  'II!!'  :., 


ENERGETIC  AND  RELIABLE  YOUNG  MEN 

Can   earn   a   good    weekly    income   by    securing   new   subscriptions  to 

The  Farmer's  Advocate 

and  Home  Magazine 

It  is  the  most  valued  and  widely  known  Canadian  Agricultural 
Journal.      Every   Canadian    farmer  should   read  it. 

Write  to  us  promptly  stating  whether  you  want  to  work  on  a 
full   or   part  time  basis. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LTD.,      LONDON,  CANADA. 


Our  School  Department. 


What  is  Milk? 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  milk  or  to 
handle  it  intelligently  without  a  knowledge 
of  its  composition.  To  some  it  may 
seem  wonderful  that  a  butter  factory 
can  take  cream  and  manufacture  butter, 
while  the  cheese  factory  can  take  whole 
milk  and  make  an  altogether  different 
product.  Milk  is  a  combination  of 
substances,  and  as  we  treat  milk  in  various 
ways  we  can  make  different  products  out 
of  the  various  ingredients  contained  in  it. 

Milk  is  composed  of  the  following  sub- 
stances: Water,  fat,  casein,  albumen, 
milk  sugar,  and  ash.  When  we  make 
butter  we  separate  the  fat  from  the  other 
ingredients,  while  cheese  is  made  up 
more  largely  of  casein  and  other  milk 
solids.  All  the  substances  mentioned 
above,  except  the  water,  are  known  as 
milk  solids,  and  if  we  take  out  the  water 
and  the  fat  the  remaining  substances  are 
called  the  "solids  not  fat,"  or  "non-fatty 
milk  solids."  Following  is  an  average 
percentage   composition   of  milk: 

Water  87.4  per  cent. 

Fat   3.7  per  cent. 

Casein  and  Albumen   3.2  per  cent. 

Milk  Sugar   5.0  per  cent. 

Ash  7  per  cent. 

Some  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
milk  contains  so  much  water.  The 
percentage  of  water  varies  all  the  way 
from  82  to  90.  The  fat  in  milk  is  not  in 
solution  like  some  of  the  other  substances, 
but  is  suspended  or  is  floating  all  through 
the  milk  in  very  minute  globules.  On 
the  average  there  are  about  one  hundred 
millions  of  these  little  fat  globules  in  a 
single  drop  of  milk.  They  vary  in  size 
according  to  the  breed.  Jersey  ,  and 
Guernsey  milk  has  larger  fat  globules 
than  has  the  milk  of  Holsteins  or  Ayr- 
shires.  The  size  of  these  fat  globules 
becomes  smaller,  too,  as  the  period  of 
lactation  grows  longer.  This  is  one 
reason  why  the  cream  from  a  farrow  cow 
is  harder  to  churn  than  that  from  a  fresh 
cow,  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
easier  to  churn  the  cream  from  a  Jersey 
than  from  a  Holstein  or  Ayrshire. 

The  casein  and  albumen  are  known  as 
the  nitrogenous  substances,  that  is, 
they  contain  nitrogen.  The  milk  sugar 
is  called  a  carbohydrate.  You  have 
probably  heard  these  terms  before  in 
connection  with  feeds  for  live  stock, 
where  various  proportions  of  protein 
and  carbohydrates  are  considered.  The 
ash,  in  turn,  is  made  up  of  many  different 
minerals  and  compounds,  but  the  per- 
centage of  them  is  so  small  and  they  are 
substances  you  will  not  need  to  learn 
for  some  time  yet,  so  we  will  not  dis- 
cuss them  here. 

The  Bacock  Test. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to'know  and 
understand  better  how  the  Babcock 
test  is  made.  When  strong  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  milk  it  dissolves  all  the 
solid  ingredients  except  fat.  For  this 
reason  strong  acid  is  added  and  then  the 
test  bottles  are  whirled  around  rapidly. 
The  fat  is  lighter  than  the  other  sub- 
stances and,  therefore,  comes  up  into  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  while  the  heavier 
substances  are  thrown  to  the  bottom  or  to 
the  outside  as  the  bottle  is  being  whirled 
around.  This  is  the  main  theory  or 
principle  underlying  the  Babcock  test. 
Making  Cheese. 

It  was  learned  long  ago  that  rennet, 
a  peculiar  substance  made  from  ■  the 
stomach  of  calves,  would  curdle  milk. 
What  it  really  does  is  to  cause  the  casein 
and  albumen  to  coagulate,  or  come  to- 
gether in  little  curds.  This  curd  wraps 
itself  around  the  fat  globules  and  some 
of  the  ash,  thus  bringing  into  the  solid 
form  a  large  part  of  the  milk  solids.  The 
whey  is  then  drawn  off  and  these  solids 
are  made  into  cheese. 

We  have  only  told  you  a  very  little 
about  the  composition  and  characteristics 
of  milk.  It  is  a  most  interesting  subject. 
Men  have  studied  milk  and  its  composition 
until  they  are  able  to  make  dozens  of 
different  products  from  it.  Without 
a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of 
milk,  and  the  character  of  the  different 
ingredients,  they  would  never  have  been 
able  to  manufacture  the  great  variety 
of  products  from  it  that  are  now  on  the 
market. 


Judging  Farm  Crops. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  W.  J. 
Squirrell,  of  the  Field  Husbandry  Division 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  for 
the  following  score  cards.  These  score 
cards  are  used  in  the  teaching  work  at 
Guelph,  and  should  prove  very  useful 
in  the  school  where  teachers  and  pupils  are 
comparing  various  samples  of  grains. 
Work  of  this  kind  was  probably  tak<  0 
up  during  the  month  of  January  in  a 
number  of  the  schools,  but  the  information 
is  useful  at  all  times  and  many  teachers 
may  be  glad  to  use  it  later  in  the  spring 
when  samples  of  seed  are  being  studied. 

Judging  Wheat  for  Seed. 

Points 

Germinating  power   20 

Size  and  plumpness   20 

Freedom  from  foreign  seeds   20 

Weight  per  bushel   15 

Purity  of  variety   IS 

Hardness   10 

Total  100 

Judging  Oats  for  Seed. 

Points 

Germinating  power   20 

Size  and  plumpness   20 

Freedom  from  foreign  seeds   20 

Thinness  of  hull    25 

Purity  of  variety    15 

Total  100 

Judging  Seed  Potatoes. 

Point- 

Purity  of  Variety   10 

Uniformity   10 

Size  .-.  v-  1*> 

Smoothness   10 

Shape  :   *j 

Nature  of  Skin   5 

Color   10 

Freedom  from  Disease   15 

Quality   25 

Total  100 

Judging  Seed  Corn. 
Points  to  be  Considered.  Value 

Trueness  to  typa   10 

Shape  of  ears   .10 

Color  of  kernels   5 

Color  of  cobs  ;..   3 

Vitality,  or  seed  condition   10 

Tips  of  ears   5 

Butts  of  ears   5 

Uniformity  of  kernels   10 

Shape  of  kernels   * 

Length  of  ears   10 

Circumference  of  ears   5 

Furrow  between  rows   5 

Space  between  kernels  at  cob   | 

Proportion  of  corn  to  cob   10 

Total  score  100 

Judging  Barley  for  Market. 

Points 

Size,  plumpness  and  uniformity   40 

Freedom  from  foreign  seeds   18 

Brightness  of  color   17 

Weight  per  bushel   i-5 

Purity  of  variety   10 

Total  100 

Judging  Roots.  Points 

Size  and  Uniformity  of  Roots   30 

Trueness  to  Type  or  Vari.ty   20 

Smoothness   10 

Freedom  from  Disease   1> 

Quality  ,   M 

Total  100 

The  total  points  only  are  given  in  thete 
score  cards.  Teachers  and  pupils  should 
make  out  score  cards  of  their  own  and 
leave  a  column  for  their  own  score  of  the 
samples  they  have  before  them.  No 
sample  is  likely  to  score  one  hundred 
points.  The  total  points  are  used  only  as. 
a  guide,  or  to  show  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  features  considered.  When 
more  than  one  exhibit  is  being  considered 
it  would  be  well  to  extend  the  scon 
card,  and  in  addition  to  the  column 
for  the  pupil's  score  have  two  or  three: 
other  columns  for  exhibits  A,  B,  C,  etc. 
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AT  LOW 

Factory  prices  —shipped 
promptly  — freshly  made 
from  our  factory  direct 
to  you.  You  will  loeo 
money  and  miss  a  proflt 
saved  it  you  buy  fonciss 
•-either  woven  v;iro.  ucrb 
wire,  gates  or  other  ma- 
terials i:r  fanso  build- 
ing, if  you  do  net  first 

Set  ov.r  ill-jstrated  and 
0nc3tly  dosoriptiva 
literature,  prioo  list  and  order  blank  on 

Sarnia 

Fencing.  Oars  it  a  money  saving  proposi- 
tion for  farmers.  Sarnia  Fence  and  Saroia 
plan  of  direct  selling  and  prompt  shipping 
haa«arned  the  name  and  the  fame  of  being 
the  "bent  in  Canada."  Lowest  ia  price.  No 
profits  but  yours  and  ours.  .None  but  best 
materials  used  In  manufacture.  Skilled 
workmen  employed.  Business  methods  and 
honest  dealing  used  with  farmers.  Satisfied 
customers  and  bank  references  to  prove 
quality  and  our  reliability.  The  money  we 
save  speaks  loudest  for  that  phase  of  the 
square  deal.  Write  about  your  fence  plana. 
Let  us  tell  you  exact  cost  to  yourstation.  Let 
us  help  yon  work  out  your  Fence  problems. 

Hie  Sarnia  Fence  Co.,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba.     Sarnia,  Ontario 


Adds 
mucK 
to  the 
flavor 


Jndfop 

Dairy 


TrJE  CANADIAN  SALT  CO.  LIMITED3I4(. 


Itisnt  a  SPRAMOTOR  unless  we  made  it. 


TO-DAY 
Keeps  the  Bugs  Away 

Anywhere  a  bug  can  get  the  Spramotor 
can  spray  its  deadly  mist  of  destruction. 
Not  only  the  leaves  of  the  trees  or  plants, 
but  crevices  and  hollows  in  the  bark  where 
the  t-ggs  are  hatched  and  the  grubs 
thrive,  are  flushed  by  the  stream  of 
poison  from  the  nozzle  of  the  Spramotor. 
The  Spramotor  Way  is  the  effective  way 
to  spray — it  pays! 

SPRAMOTOR  CO. 
18  King  St.,  London,  Can. 


Ovrr  100 
Gold  Medals 


Write  for  complete 
catalogue  and 
spraying  guide. 


Exports  of  Dairy  Products 
From  South  Africa. 

A  recent  dairy  news  letter  from  the 
Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Branch,  De- 
partment of  Agricult  ure,  Ottawa,  con- 
tains the  following  extract  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  of 
interest  to  Canadians  who  are  concerned 
with  the  export  business  in  dairy  products: 

During  the  period  of  regulated  sale 
the  Union's  exports  of  butter  were  as 
follows: 

Lbs. 

1°16   1,586,572 

1917   3,111,821 

1918   1,544,000 

1919   512,588 

1920   487,876 

The  yearly  quantities  exported,  it  will 
be  observed,  fluctuate,  and  there  was  a 
greatly  diminished  surplus  available  dur- 
ing 1919  and  1920.  The  severe  drought 
of  1918-19  undoubtedly  played  a  part  in 
this  falling  off. 

By  combining  the  industrial  and  the 
agricultural  census,  it  is  found  that  the 
Union  produced  20,093,300  lbs.  of  butter 
in  the  year  1917-18  and  21,693,400  in 
1918-19.  This  is  nearly  double  what  was 
produced,  according  to  returns  obtained 
by  the  Dairy  Division,  less  than  ten 
years  ago.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  Union  consumes  anything  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  million  pounds  of  butter 
per  annum,  according  to  local  conditions 
of  supply. 

With  the  decontrol  of  butter  by  the 
Imperial  Government  trade  conditions 
are  changed,  and  the  South  African 
product  must  now  compete  on  the  open 
market  with  the  butter  from  other 
countries.  Therefore,  to  control  our  trade 
the  first  regulations  governing  the  export 
of  butter  from  the  Union  have  recently 
been  published  (under  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Produce  Export  Act,  No. 
35  of  1917,  in  Government  Notice  No. 
1312  of  1921).  It  is  very  desirable  that 
at  its  outset  the  export  trade  should  be 
properly  directed,  and  producers  and 
others  concerned  are  earnestly  requested 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  terms  of 
these  regulations  and  to  co-operate  with 
the  Department  in  faithfully  carrying 
them  out.  In  the  former  absence  of 
definite  regulations,  and  owing  to  the 
controlled  market,  past  conditions  en- 
abled the  Department  to  extend  a  great 
deal  of  latitu  le  to  exporters  in  the 
grading  of  their  butter.  The  position  is 
now  changed  and  the  regulations  will  be 
strictly  enforced.  They  allow  three 
qualities  of  butter  to  be  exported,  viz., 
first,  second  and  third  grade.  The 
grading  is  based  on  the  following  scale  of 
points: — 

Points 

Flavor  and  aroma   50 

Texture  (including  body),  grain  and 

moisture   30 

Color   10 

Salting   5 

Finish   5 

And  for  the  purpose  of  differentiating 
the  grades,  the  following  standard  will  be 
followed: 

Points 

First  grade  butter  90  to  100 

Second  grade  butter  80  to  89 

Third  grade  butter  70  to  79 

Authority  may  be  given  also  to  export 
creamery  butter  which,  on  examination 
is  found  to  score  below  70  points,  if  it  is 
clearly  marked  "cooking  butter."  And 
whereas  grading  was  formerly  carried  out 
free  of  charge,  the  regulations  levy  a 
rate  of  3d.  per  case  for  all  butter  submitted 
for  grading  or  inspection. 

Each  box  or  case  must  be  marked  with 
a  series  of  letters  or  figures,  according  to 
a  code — of  which  the  superintendent 
must  be  advised — and  in  the  manner 
described.  Exporters  are  advised  to  be 
most  particular  in  carrying  out  this  re- 
quirement, for  no  butter  will  be  accepted 
or  graded  which  is  not  forwarded  in  strict 
accordance  with  this  regulation. 

The  export  of  Cheese — Cheese  pro- 
duction in  the  Union  has  developed  con- 
currently with  that  of  butter,  and  although 
it  is  anticipated  that  for  some  time  the 
surplus  available  for  export  will  not  be 
very  much,  yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  country  is  now  able,  at  least, 
to  supply  its  own  needs. 


Planet  Jr.  hoes 
quicker  and  cleaner 

A  Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoe  makes 
light  work  of  the  kitchen  garden. 
There's  no  vicious  chopping  and 
stabbing  at  tender,  growing  plants 
when  you  use  this  No.  12  Planet  Jr. 
Double  and   Single   Wheel  Hoe 
Combined.    Not  only  does  it  hoe 
closer  to  the  row  than  you  can 
safely  work  with  the  old  hand  hoe, 
but  it  does  much  more— and  better 
— work  than  you  can  do  in  the  old 
way.     No.  12  straddles  and  hoes 
both  sides  of  a  row  at  once,  sliding 
easily  along  as  you  walk.  The 
sharp  hoesclip  weeds  clean 
off  below  the  surface,  and 
leave  a  fine  protective 
mulch.    So  easy  to  handle, 
a  woman  or  boy  can  easily 
do  the  garden  work,  saving 


No.  12 


man  labor  for  other  more  pressing 

farm  work. 

Write  today  for  complete  Planet  Jr. 
catalog, also  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  86 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.  Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 


AWestclox  for  $2.00 

THE  entire  Westclox  family  started  the  new  year  with 
new  price  tags.  Pocket  Ben,  the  husky,  double-back 
watch,  has  changed  his  six-cornered,  orange-bordered  tag 
to  read  $2.O0. 

America,  the  founder  of  the  Westclox  family,  now  sports 
a  tag  which  says  $2.00  on  the  price  side. 

Big  Ben  and  Baby  Ben,  the  best-known  Westclox,  have 
set  the  price  of  their  services  at  $5.00  each,  provided  they 
are  not  asked  to  tell  time  in  the  dark.  With  this  extra 
service  they  ask  $7.00. 

In  between  $2.00  and  $7.00  are  nine  styles  and  prices 
of  Westclox,  but  only  one  quality,  and  that  is  Westclox. 

A  heavier  case,  a  larger  gong,  a  special  alarm  feature,  a 
luminous  dial,  may  make  the  difference  in  price. 

A  timepiece,  to  earn  the  right  to  wear  the  name  West- 
clox, on  its  dial,  must  prove  its  ability  to  tell  time  ac- 
curately. 

If  it  has  an  alarm  it  must  show  that  it  can  ring  on  time 
as  well  as  run  on  time. 

Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  makers  of  Westclox 

Peterborough,  Canada 


Reduced  Subscription  Rates 

You  can  now  subscribe  to  THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE  for  $1.50 

for  one  year;  $2.50  for  two  years;  $3.00  for  three  years  in  advance.  , 
These  are  lower  subscription  rates  than  for  the  last  18  years. 
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The  New  Beaver  Trucks 

Are  Better  Trucks  for  Less  Money 

The  NEW  BEAVER  TRUCK  organization  has  a  message  to 
every  individual  in  Canada  interested  in  motor  transportation,  that 
is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  truck  industry.  Some  of 
special  features  included  in  the  Company's  plans  are : 

Universal  Service — This  is  made  possible  for  the  Beaver  Truck  owners,  by  the 
establishment  of  Service  Stations  carrying  repair  parts  in  every  town  and  village 
throughout  the  Dominion. 

Free  Inspection — Beaver  Truck  owners  are  supplied  with  inspection  coupons  covering 
a  period  of  two  years,  which  will  be  accepted  by  any  Beaver  Service  Station  as  cash  in 
exchange  for  labor  inspection  given. 

New  Models— The  Beaver  Bullet,  a  new  1  Wton  speed  truck,  marks  a  new  era  in  trucks 
of  this  class,  combining  rugged  construction,  ample  and  flexible  power,  and  lower 
operating  costs,  yet  the  price  is  two  to  five  hundred  dollars  less  than  that  of  any  truck 
of  equal  quality  and  capacity. 

Reduced  Prices — Through  low  cost  production  and  our  new  sales  plan  a  substantial 

reduction  in  price  is  made  possible  on  all  Beaver  models. 

Mechanical  Improvement— Mr.  H.  R.  Williams,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  engineers 
in  the  truck  industry,  assisted  by  some  of  America's  leading  Automotive  Engineers, 
has  incorportated  in  the  construction  of  the  NEW  BEAVER,  every  engineering  practice 
tending  towards  betterment  and  efficiency,  thereby  creating  a  new  standard  of  truck  value. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  write  for  full  facts  covering  the  NEW  BEAVER  line 
if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  motor  truck. 

If  you  are  interested  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dealer,  we  have  a  proposition 
which  will  greatly  increase  your  income  without  tying  up  your  capital  in 
demonstrators  or  parts. 


BEAVER  TRUCK  CORPORATION,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON  CANADA 


1 1/2-2  Ton  3  Ton  Dump  2l/2-3  Ton  1 
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Keep  a  few  sheep  and  grow  fewer  weeds. 


Increase  nop  yields  by  using  the  fanning-mill  more 


Canada  could  get  along  nicely  with  one  breed  of 
hog;-,  but  that  breed  should  conform  to  market  require- 
ments. 


So  long  as  farmers'  associations  have  to  depend  on 
Government  grants  they  will  never  develop  into  virile, 
useful  organizations. 


The  farmer  who  waits  till  spring  to  haul  a'l  the 
winter's  manure  to  the  fields  is  putting  off  till  to- 
morrow what  he  should  do  to-dav. 


The  principals  to  the  radial  controversy  seem  to  be 
the  City  of  Toronto  and  Sir  Adam  Beck  versus  the 
Province  of  Ontario  and  and  Hon.  Mr.  Drury. 


We  believe  the  Dairy  Standard's  Act  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  Ontario  dairymen,  the  men  who  milk 
the  cows:  if  we  did  not  think  it  was,  we  would  oppose  it. 


The  farm  flock  usually  gets  plenty  of  grain  in  the 
winter,  but  insufficient  green  feed  and  animal  feed  such 
as  can  be  provided  by  allowing  plenty  of  skim-milk  or 
beef  scraps. 


Market  hogs  will  be  graded  and  paid  for  according 
to  quality  if  producers  demand  it.  The  machinery 
will  be  there  on  May  1,  but  the  growers  of  hogs  will 
have  to  use  it  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit. 


One  of  the  weak  spots  in  summer  dairying  as  practiced 
in  Eastern  Canada  is  the  famine  pericd  when  pastures  go 
dry.  This  should  be  guarded  against  by  planting  crops 
for  the  express  purpose  of  supplementing  the  dry  and 
burnt-up  pastures  in  mid-summer. 


Farmers  sometimes  talk  against  the  use  of  pure-bred 
sires  when  their  herds  and  flocks  owe  their  excellence 
to  the  work  of  some  constructive  breeder  who  spent  a 
life-time  in  breeding  good  pure-bred  animals  and  im- 
proving the  live  stock  of  the  community  through  the 
distributicn  of  sires. 


The  disappearance  of  the  small  mill  and  local 
mechanic  is  not  a  blessing  without  disadvantages. 
The  arguments  for  centralization  are  very  convincing, 
but  in  practice  the  country  suffers  when  the  people's 
savings  are  collected  into  the  head  off  ces  of  big  banks 
and  all  the  industries  are  merged  into  big  co-operations 
near  these  headquarters  of  finance.  1 


jr.  Canadian  producers  should  wake  up  and  endeavor  to 
meet  the  competition  that  is  developing  in  all  directions 
and  gradually  yet  surely  crowding  out  products  off 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Even  our  own  markets  are 
threatened  by  the  activities  of  these  foreign  people  who 
are  asking  for  better  organization  and  higher  standards, 
while  Canadian  farmers  are  either  indifferent  or  opposed 
to  progressive  legislation  and  more  exacting  regulations. 


One  of  the  most  useful  features  appearing  weekly 
in  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  is  the  Questions  and 
Answers  Department.  Eight  columns  were  devoted  to 
this  alone  in  the  issue  of  February  9,  and  readers  are 
loud  in  their  praise  of  the  service  we  give  in  this  regard 
all  the  time.  Do  not  hesitate  to  come  to  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  with  your  problems.  All  the  resources 
of  this  paper  are  at  your  service.  What  is  troubling  you 
may  also  be  bothering  others.  When  your  question  is 
answered  others  are  helped  as  well  as  yourself. 


Is  Canada  the  Goat? 

There  certainly  seem  to  be  some  disadvantages 
in  being  a  quiet  and  law  abiding  sister  within  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  For  thirty  years  or  more 
Canada  has  borne  the  burden  of  an  embargo  against 
Canadian  live  cattle  and  the  stigma  of  diseased  live 
stock  which  its  maintenance  implies.  It  was  put  on 
ostensibly  to  guard  Britain's  splendid  herds  and  flocks 
against  the  ravages  of  disease,  but  it  has  gradually  been 
borne  in  upon  Canadian  farmers  and  stock  raisers  that 
the  real  reason  is  closely  related  to  the  Irish  dilemma  and 
internal  political  manoeuvering.  In  an  endeavor  to 
hide  the  real  issue,  or  what  appears  to  be  the  real  issue, 
opponents  of  the  removal  have  not  hesitated  to  use  the 
most  barefaced  statements  which  have  been  disproven 
almost  as  fast  as  they  were  uttered.  Canadians  are 
proud  to  know  that  our  herds  and  flocks  are  freer  from 
disease  and  especially  those  dangerous  diseases  which 
recur  so  frequently  in  Great  Britain,  than  almost  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  What  then  causes  the  delay 
in  removing  a  bar  against  Canadian  products?  The 
promise  of  1917  still  stands  and  is  admitted  by  the 
present  Minister  of  Agriculture,  according  to  recent 
dispatches,  and  we  are  told  that,  notwithstanding  this 
promise  and  the  findings  of  a  commission  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  with  the  expressed  promise 
that  whatever  those  findings  they  would  be  implemented 
by  legislation,  the  embargo  is  not  to  be  removed.  The 
splendid  case  for  Canada,  presented  by  the  Hon.  S.  F. 
Tolmie,  Ex-Minister  of  Agriculture,  before  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  valid  objection  to 
the  admission  of  Canadian  cattle  make  the  remarks 
of  the  British  Minister  of  Agriculture  all  the  more  in- 
explicable, especially  in  view  of  the  constant  reiteration 
of  a  demand  from  Great  Britain  for  closer  trade  relations 
within  the  Empire.  Canada  is  closer  now  to  the  Mother- 
land that  she  has  ever  been  and  desires  to  come  still 
closer  rather  than  draw  away,  but  the  silken  cord  that 
binds  us  to  the  Empire  is  not  being  strengthened  by 
the  attitude  of  British  statesmen  to  Canada  and  her 
products. 


Time  for  an  Awakening. 

Fruit  Growers  assembled  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association  two  weeks  ago 
in  Toronto,  were  given  some  very  valuable  suggestions 
along  lines  of  reorganization  for  more  effective  work, 
by  the  Secretary,  P.  W.  Hodgetts,  Director  of  tUe  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture. 
With  the  general  tenor  of  these  suggestions  we  agree, 
and  wish  at  this  time  merely  to  call  the  attention  of 
fruit  growers  to  the  fact  that  if  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  is  to  develop  and  make  the  progress 
it  should,  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Ontario 
Fruit  Growers'  Association.  It  is  this  organization 
which  should  be  in  a  position  to  interpret  the  wishes  and 
needs  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry  and  it  cannot 
be  expected,  if  the  organization  representing  the  growers 
themselves  is  silent,  or  does  not  put  forward  some 
constructive  program,  that  any  other  agency  will  do  so. 

The  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association  must  be- 
come a  greater  and  more  thoughtful  force  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  improved  cultural  and  marketing  practices 
than  it  has-been  during  the  past  decade,  or  the  fruit 
industry  is  bound  to  remain  in  a  stagnant  condition 
from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  move  it.  The  Ontario 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  is  one  of  those  organizations 
which  has  rested  on  its  oars  for  years  past,  secure  in  the 
assurance  of  a  Secretary  who  is  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  secure  also  in  the  assurance  of  a  Government 
grant  which  has  been  liberal  enough  to  maintain  the 
existence  of  the  organization  whether  many  members 
were  interested  or  not.  There  are  several  thousand 
fruit  growers  in  Ontario  who  should  fee  enlisted  in  the 
work  of  this  organization,  but  the  fact  that  last  year  the 
Government  supplied  SI, 700  of  the  funds  of  the  Associa- 


tion, while  the  members  supplied  less  than  $500,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  little  less  dependence  upon 
Government  funds  and  officers  would  shake  the  Associa- 
tion out  of  its  present  lethargic  condition  and  enable 
it  to  live  up  to  the  magnificient  traditions  and  service 
of  its  earlier  years. 


Progeny  Tests  for  Swine. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Swine  Breedei  s' 
Association,  held  in  Toronto  last  week  gave  tentative 
approval  to  the  principle  of  progeny  tests  for  swine, 
or  the  establishment  of  an  advanced  registry  such  as  was 
recommended  in  our  editorial  appearing  in  the  issue  of 
February  2.  This  is  a  modification  of  the  Danish 
system  of  improving  type,  where  the  stamp  of  approval 
is  placed  only  on  that  breeding  stock  which  produces 
high-class  bacon  hogs.  The  slaughter  test  is  the  crucial 
and  deciding  one;  that  is  the  test  that  should  determine 
the  type  in  Canada.  Swine  raisers  have  already  listened 
long  enough  to  various  breeders'  opinions  regarding 
breeds  and  types.  What  we  need  now  is  one  suitable 
Wiltshire  type,  and  that  one  can  be  best  determined  by 
feeding  and  slaughtering  tests.  The  situation  demands 
facts,  not  opinions,  and  a  universal  adoption  of  the 
hog  that  .will  best  meet  modern  market  requirements. 

The  Canadian  Swine  Breeders'  Association  might 
have  shown  a  more  progressive  spirit  by  appointing 
a  competent  committee  to  arrange  for  this  advanced 
work  and  start  operations  on  a  small  scale  during  the 
coming  season.  As  it  is,  a  report  must  be  handed  to 
the  annual  meeting  in  1923  before  anything  is  done, 
and  it  will  be  almost  two  years  before  results  can  accrue. 
E.  S.  Archibald,  Director  of  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Farms,  publicly  endorsed  the  idea  and  this  should  have 
inspired  confidence  in  the  breeders  present,  for  much  of 
the  testing  will  necessarily  be  done  on  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farms  and  Stations.  However,  a  step  has  been 
taken  and  arrangements  should  be  made  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  so  as  to  put  the  industry  on  a  firmer  basis 
and  boost  the  export  trade  in  swine  products. 


Sheep  and  Glean  Farming. 

A  good  many  arguments  have  been  advanced  against 
sheep  raising,  but  the  chief  reason  for  the  scarcity  of 
farm  flocks  seems  to  be  the  prejudice  entertained  against 
sheep  on  the  farm.  Dogs  were  at  one  time  claimed  to 
be  the  chief  deterrent,  and  to  this  claim  was  added  the 
argument  that  fences  had  to  be  so  much  better  on  farms 
where  sheep  were  kept  that  it  did  not  pay  to  bother  with 
them.  Both  of  these  arguments  have  been  pretty  well 
exploded,  and  yet  sheep  are  more  the  exception  than 
the  rule  on  the  Ontario  farm.  Farmers  have  got  out 
of  the  habit  of  keeping  sheep,  and  the  farms  are  growing- 
dirtier  all  the  time  as  a  consequence. 

Sheep  husbandry  should  be  viewed  in  a  different  light 
than  hog  or  cattle  raising.  Sheep  contribute  so  much 
to  the  eradication  or  control  of  weeds  that  it  would  pay 
to  keep  half  a  dozen  breeding  ewes  on  the  average  farm, 
even  if  nothing  were  derived  from  the  sale  of  wool  and 
lambs.  Sheep-  pay  well,  however,  but  the  profits  do 
not  constitute  the  biggest  argument  in  favor  of  sheep 
husbandry.  They  keep  down  the  weeds  in  fence  corners; 
they  nibble  off  the  bad  weeds  starting  in  the  pastures 
or  in  the  meadows;  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
when  allowed  to  run  on  the  roadside  they  keep  that 
strip  of  the  King's  property  clean  which  so  frequently 
becomes  a  breeding  place  for  all  kinds  of  weeds  and 
pests.  Hoeing  and  hand  work  in  weed  fighting  is 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  Farmers  are  obliged  to 
depend  on  plow,  cultivator  and  harrows.  This  practice 
docs  not  produce  clean  farms  like  we  used  to  have  when 
labor  was  plentiful  and  sheep  were  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  Farms  would  be  far  cleaner  to-day 
throughout  all  our  Eastern  Provinces  if  every  farmer 
tried  to  maintain  a  small  flock  of  sheep  just  to  keep  the 
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1.  THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE 
is  published  every  Thursday. 

It  is  impartial  and  - independent  of  all  cliques  and  parties, 
handsomely  illustrated  with  original  engravings,  and  furnishes 
the  most  practical,  reliable  and  profitable  information  lor 
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any  publication  in  Canada. 
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ment of  arrearages  must  be  made  as  required  by  law. 

5.  THE  LAW  IS,  that  all  subscribers  to  newspapers  are  held 
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fence  corners  clean  and  keep  down  the  noxious  weeds 
that  are  becoming  an  increasingly  serious  menace 
Throughout  Eastern  Canada. 


Judge  by  Performance. 

Farmers  thoroughout  Ontario  who  are  replacing 
their  grade  and  scrub  bulls  with  pure-bred  sires  of  the 
Shorthorn  breed  are  asking  quite  largely  for  dual- 
purpose  animals.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 
farmers  maintaining  grade  beef  herds  should  desire 
some  revenue  from  milk,  as  well  as  from  steers,  but  they 
should  be  very  careful  when  making  selection,  and  those 
assisting  farmers  in  making  selections  should  be  very 
careful,  that  scrub  pure-breds  are  not  foisted  on  to  them 
as  dual-purpose  animals.  When  purchasing  dual- 
purpose  Shorthorn  bulls,  the  buyer  should  ask  for  definite 
information  regarding  the  dam's  performance  at  the 
pail  and  for  similar  information  regarding  the  sire's 
dam.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  sale-ring  to  see  and  hear 
scrubby  Shorthorn  bulls  branded  as  dual-purpose. 
Bidders  are  given  the  information  that  the  dam  was  a 
"good  milker,"  whatever  that  may  signify.  Bulls 
kicking  in  breed  character,  beef  conformation,  and 
Shorthorn  type  should  not  be  purchased  under  any 
circumstances.  They  are  simply  culls  and  should  go 
to  the  shambles  rather  than  on  to  some  farm  as  a  herd 
sire.  Dual-purpose  bulls  should  be  fcypey,  of  beef 
conformation,  and  possess  Shorthorn  type.  Any  animals 
which  do  not  exhibit  these  three  characteristics  to  a 
reasonable  degree  are  culls,  even  though  they  be  of 
Scotch  Shorthorn  or  dual-purpose  breeding.  Bulls 
should  first  of  all  be  right  as  to  breed  character,  in- 
dividuality and  conformation;  then,  if  one  desires  the 
dual-purpose  strain,  get  definite  information  regarding 
the  ancestry  of  the  animal  offered.  Too  many  scrubby 
Shorthorns  have  been  marketed  as  dual-purpose  when 
they  lacked  the  type,  conformation  and  performance 
backing  which  any  dual-purpose  animal  should  have. 


It  is  the  early  hatched,  well-fed  pullets  that  lay  in 
th  e  fall  when  the  price  is  high. 


Maples  and  Elms. 

By  T.  B. 

We  sing  "The  Maple  Leaf  Forever,"  and  we  speak 
of|Canada  as  the  land  of  the  maple.  So  it  has  been  and 
so  it  is  yet,  but  in  a  lessening  degree.  That  is  the  case 
at  least  in  this  Southwestern  Ontario;  the  special  home 
of  the  maple;  the  section  of  Canada  over  whose  fertile 
widths  there  once  flourished  a  dense  and  tall  hardwood 
forest  unexcelled  probably  in  the  world!  In  that  forest 
where  flourished  the  be?ch,  the  oak  and  hickory,  the 
maple  was  dominant.  Who  of  the  generation  now 
aging  does  not  remember  the  magnificent  trunks  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  through  which  rose  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  without  a  limb  and,  though  hard  to  chop 
or  saw,  made  the  choicest  of  firewood?  Where  are 
those  great  woods  now?  Drive  through  the  country 
and  instead  of  every  farm  having  its  own  block  of  forest 
for  fuel  supply  and  for  timber,  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago, 
you  see  many  farms  completely  cleared,  and  on  most 
of  the  others  but  a  thin  scattering  of  trees  left,  and  these 
"not  thrifty,  but  dwindling  and  dying.  Maples  seem 
specially  susceptible  to  the  adverse  influences  of  exposure 
to  winds  and  the  sodding  of  the  ground  with  grass. 

But  even  though  the  forests  seem  doomed  to  dis- 
appear, the  country  will  not  be  absolutely  treeless. 
There  will  still  be  left  the  groves  that  have  been  planted 
about  farm  homes,  and  also  the  rows  along  the  roadsides 
that  so  beautify  some  neighborhoods.  Orchards,  too, 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  also  the  trees  which 
have  sprung  up  of  themselves  along  the  lines  of  fences 
and  in  other  unnoticed  or  unlikely  places.  Singly  or  in 
groups  or  lines  they  can  be  seen  in  every  district  in 
Southwestern'  Ontario,  and  probably  throughout  the 
whole  Province  and  the  other  Eastern  Provinces  as  well. 
They  add  much  more  to  the  charm  of  landscape  than 
the  more  formal  rows  and  clumps  that  men  have  planted. 
These  isolated  single  or  clusters  of  self-planted  trees  catch 
the  eye  whichever  way  one  looks  and  relieve  wonder- 
fully what  would  otherwise  be  dreary  bareness.  Almost 
without  exception  they  are  graceful  and  fit  their  position 
as  most  man-planted  ones  fail  to  do. 

As  to  varieties,  there  are  some  oaks,  a  smaller 
number  of  ash  and  basswoods,  some  soft  maples,  but 
of  hard  maples  very,  very  few.  The  great  majority  are 
elms.  The  maple  seems  unable  to  seed  itself  in  fence 
corners  or  hillsides  and  survive  the  perils  that  threaten 
tiny  trees.  It  is  not  singular  in  this.  Most  other 
species  of  trees  have  the  same  disability.  The  time  has 
now  arrived  when  with  few  exceptions  the  only  speci- 
mens that  remain  of  our  favorite  national  tree,  the 
maple,  are  those  that  men  have  planted  and  the  pitiful 
dying  specimens  of  the  disappearing  woodlot. 

With  the  elm  it  is  far  different.  We  need  not 
concern  ourselves  at  present  as  to  how  it  is  or  why  it  is, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  predominant  tree  in  the 
open  country  landscape  is  the  elm.  Not  only  so,  but 
very  slight  observation  will  show  that  young  trees  of 
that  species  are  even  now  springing  up  and  becoming 
thrifty  and  sturdy  in  the  rough  grass  and  wild  raspberry 
bushes,  that  adorn  the  sides  of  fences  and  corners  of 
fields,  on  hillsides  too  steep  to  be  plowed,  and  on  the 
banks  and  flats  of  creeks  and  rivers. 

Driving  lately  along  the  somewhat  famous  concrete 
highway  from  London  to  Lambeth  on  the  way  passing 
the  no  less  famous  "Weldwood  Farm,"  of  which  "Farm- 
er's Advocate"  readers  have  some  knowledge,  a  quite 
unexpected  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  was 
observed.  Along  the  east  line  fence  of  this  farm, 
looking  south  from  the  highway,  in  the  first  ten  rods 
there  were  seven  quite  large  elm  trees.  These  were 
not  at  all  left-overs  from  the  original  forest,  as  the  front 
of  the  farm  had  been  completely  cleared  of  timber  two 
generations  ago.  Going  along  to  the  west  line  fence  a 
similar  line  of  large,  second-growth  trees,  all  elms 
practically,  were  to  be  seen,  though  not  so  thickly  set. 
Looking  south,  the  view  unobstructed,  elm  after  elm 
was  seen,  until  at  the  far  end  of  the  fence  and  the  farm 
one  or  two  of  the  original  forest  trees  magnificently 
finished  off  the  line,  their  crown  of  branches  held  high 
in  the  air  by  stately  limbless  trunks. 

The  hard  (or  sugar)  maple,  wherever  grown,  is  a 
splendid  tree.  There  are  some  specimens  of  single 
trees,  full  grown  in  the  open  yet  to  be  found — what  a 
spread  of  sturdy  limbs,  what  denseness  of  foliage, 
what  massive  shape! 

And  in  October  when  the  leaves  put  on  their  warm 
colorings  of  yellow,  orange,  pink  and  red,  and  all  shades 
and  shadings  between,  the  sight  is  one  to  rejoice  in, 
to  feed  on,  rather  than  describe.  Seen  in  the  mass  in 
the  light  of  an  Indian  summer  sun  the  colors  glow  with 
a  warmth  and  richness  beyond  comparison. 

But  though  the  elm  comes  far  short  in  leaf  coloring, 
let  this  be  said,  that  a  fairly  mature  elm  tree  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature.  Note  its  strong, 
straight  trunk  rising  bare,  except  with  possibly  a  slight 
feathering  of  twigs,  thirty  to  sixty  feet  to  where  the 
many  main  branches  start.  These  instead  of  striking 
off  at  an  abrupt  angle  usually  continue  the  upward 
course,  widening  from  each  other  slightly  as  they  rise 
until  as  they  near  full  height  they  curve  more  and  more 
strongly  outward,  ending  at  length  in  a  downward 
droop  and  a  fringe  of  slender  swaying  twigs.  Unlike 
most  other  deciduous  trees  which',  when  not  crowded, 
assume  an  egg  shape,  the  smaller  end  upward,  the  elm 
top  resembles  that  of  a  mushroom  held  high.  One  of 
my  boyhood's  recollections  is  that  of  a  grand,  large 
elm  from  whose  pendulous  outer  twig  tips  there  were 
hung  each  spring  two  or  three  oriole's  nests.  In  plain 
sight  as  they  were  they  were  high  out  of  danger. 

The  elm  in  its  peculiarity-  of  shape  may  suggest 
many  varied  thoughts.  Let  two  be  named,  both 
attractive.    The  trunk  in  its  valiant,  unbending  up- 


ward reach  gives  the  idea  of  strength.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  those  tall  old  patriarchs,  survivals  of  the 
original  forest.  Calmly  and  fearlessly  they  uprear  their 
grey  trunks  above  the  lesser  trees  around  quite  indif- 
ferent to  the  winds,  blow  they  high  or  low.  These  old 
trees  are  more  than  beautiful,  they  are  majestic.  The 
weeping,  pendulous  outer-limbs  of  the  elm  swaying  in 
the  lightest  breeze  on  the  other  hand  suggest  thoughts 
of  those  kindly  responsive,  gentle  souls  who  are  so  nice 
to  get  along  with.  Strength  and  gentleness,  not  a 
bad  combination.  Some  of  us  humans  might  be  better 
of  a  little  more  of  both. 

The  maple  is  a  noble  tree,  and  we  all  much  regret 
its  decline  and  passing  in  so  far  as  that  is  the  case, 
but  let  us  be  thankful  that  its  place  is  being  taken 
by  a  tree  of  such  beauty  and  such  magnificent  proportions 
as  the  elm. 


Nature's  Diary, 

by  a.  brooker  klugh,  m.  a. 
Heredity  No.  3. 
Another  matter  which  is  of  great  practical  importance 
and  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  controversial 
point  in  the  study  of  heredity,  or  even  in  the  whole  realm 
of  biology,  is  the  question  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characteristics.  That  is,  are  the  characteristics  which 
are  acquired  during  the  life  of  an  individual  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  whether  by  reason  of  the  action  of 
the  environment,  such  as  heat,  cold,  humidity,  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  food,  etc.,  or  by  reason  of  the  activities  of 
the  organism,  handed  on  to  the  next  generation!  To 
discuss  this  matter  in  any  detail  would  be  to  write  a  book, 
therefore  all  we  can  do  here  is  to  review  the  subject  very 
briefly  and  to  state  the  conclusions  on  the  matter  to 
which  an  unbiased  examination  of  the  available  data 
leads  us. 

It  is  necessary  to  realize  that  this  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  upon  which  to  obtain  precise  data,  and  upon 
which  it  is  even  yet  more  difficult  to  obtain  experimental 
data.  This  is  so  for  several  reasons.  Firstly,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  sure  that  the  character  in  question  is 
really  acquired  during  the  life  of  the  parent  and  is  not 
merely  an  hereditary  character  which  becomes  manifest 
late  in  life.  Secondly,  when  the  character  in  question 
appears  in  the  offspring  it  must  be  ascertained  that  it 
is  really  inherited,  and  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  same 
influences  which  caused  its  appearance  in  the  parents. 
Thirdly,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  induce  any  organism 
to  acquire  any  character  experimentally. 

Many  cases  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  acquired  characteristics  are  inherited  fail 
to  provide  satisfactory  evidence  when  they  are  analyzed 
in  the  light  of  our  first  and  second  tests  given  above. 
Much  experimental  data  is  useless  because  many  of  the 
experiments  have  been  concerned  with  mutilations 
rather  than  with  acquired  characters.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  experiment  of  amputating  the  tails  of 
mice  for  twenty-two  generations,  to  see  if  a  race  of 
tailless  mice  would  be  established,  which  was  not  the 
case.  Here  the  mice  had  not  acquired  anything,  they 
had  lost  something,  and  the  experiment  only  proved 
what  was  pretty  generally  known  from  the  practice 
of  docking  in  horses  and  sheep,  and  of  sundry  mutilations 
performed  for  generations  by  various  races  of  men,  that 
mutilations  are  not  inherited.  Ordinary  observation 
shows  that  the  acquisitions  made  by  an  individual 
during  its  life  are  not  by  any  means  universally  trans- 
mitted, thus  the  blacksmith's  son  does  not  inherit  the 
strong  right  arm  of  his  father. 

In  1885  Weismann  put  forward  his  theory  of  the 
"continuity  of  the  germplasm,"  which,  put  briefly,  is 
that  the  germplasm  (i.  e.  the  material  from  which  eggs 
and  sperms  are  derived)  is  handed  on  intact  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  that  it  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
somatoplasm,  (i.  e.  the  general  cells  of  the  body)  or  by 
any  external  influence.  According  to  this  theory  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics  is  impossible, 
and  many  who  have  accepted  this  theory  as  if  it  were  a 
fact,  have  denied  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters 
on  this  ground.  Knowledge  of  vital  processes  which  has 
accumulated  within  recent  years  has  tended  to  weaken 
belief  in  this  theory,  rather  than  to  strengthen  it,  so 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  cited  as  an  argument  against 
the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  character- 
istics. .  , 

Since  1900  many  experiments,  much  better  planned 
and  executed  than  the  earlier  experiments,  have  been 
made  to  see  if  acquired  characteristics  are  transmitted. 
Some  of  these  have  given  negative  results,  some  in- 
definite results,  but  a  good  many,  such  as  those  ot 
Adami  on  bacteria,  of  Errera  on  moulds,  of  Kellogg  and 
Bell  on  silkworms,  of  Kammerer  on  salamanders  and 
toads,  of  Guyer  on  fowls,  of  White  on  tomatoes,  and  ot 
Bonnier,  whose  experiments  on  alpine  plants  have 
extended  from  1886  to  the  present  day,  have  yielded, 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters.  In  several  of  these  investigations  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  greater  the  number  of  generations  that 
have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  which  brought  about 
a  modification,  the  longer  this  modification  persisted 
in  their  descendants.  . 

Summing  up  this  matter  in  the  light  of  such  knowl- 
edge as  we  have  at  the  present  time,  we  can  say  that  there 
is  no  definite  data  which  shows  that  acquired  characters 
are1  not  inherited,  that  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
they  cannot  possibly  be  transmitted  and  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  evidence  which  tends  to  show  thai 
they  are  inherited. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  HORSE. 

Winter  Feeding  on  Short  Rations. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Referring  to  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate,"  regarding  horse  feeding,  I  would 
state  that  there  are  many  ways  a  horse  can  be  fed, 
especially  in  a  year  like  this.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  bulk  of  the  ration  is  made  up  tht9  winter  of  every- 
thing that  is  used  for  feed  or  bedding,  and  bedding  is 
supplied  sparingly  in  a  great  many  cases.  Buckwheat 
and  rye  straw  can  be  fed  to  advantage  to  a  horse  when 
they  are  not  suitable  for  cattle.  One  year  I  fed  buck- 
wheat straw  for  a  whole  winter.  There  was,  however, 
some  twitch  grass  mixed  with  it.  The  horses  picked 
out  the  best  of  everything  and  left  the  rough  stuff  for 
bedding,  and  they  did  well  on  it.  In  Germany  the 
buckwheat  straw  is  always  fed  to  horses.  There  are 
horses  that  will  not  do  well  at  times  after  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  even  when  the 
best  feed  and  care  are  given  them. 

Too  much  saltpetre  is  not  good  for  a  horse,  but  salt 
should  never  be  neglected.  If  allowed  the  quantity 
they  desire  daily,  it  will  cause  them  to  drink  sufficient 
water,  which  will  assist  the  digestive  organs  to  function 
properly. 

When  buckwheat  and  rye  straw  are  fed  in  winter  it 
would  be  wtfll  to  mix  a  gallon  of  feed  molasses  with 
four  or  five  gallons  of  warm  water;  keep  it  in  a  small 
barrel  in  the  stable  and  sprinkle  a  cupful  over  every 
feed  after  it  is  put  into  the  manger.  One  quart  of  oats 
is  as  much  as  most  horses  get  this  winter,  and  if  hay  is 
fed  mangels  will  take  the  place  of  some  grain.  Unless 
oots  are  supplied,  one-half  gallon  of  grain  should  be 
given. 

If  a  horse's  condition  is  not  right  it  cannot  be  made 
right  by  filling  the  animal  up  with  all  available  feeds 
and  feeding  stuffs.  Bran  is  more  a  conditioner  than  a 
feed,  and  is  better  given  in  small  quantities  with  every 
meal,  amounting  to  one-half  gallon  per  day  all  told. 
To  improve  a  horse  that  is  out  of  condition,  it  is  better 
Juce  the  quantity  of  feed  and  give  the  best  quality; 
then  carefully  and  gradually  increase  it,  never  forgetting 
the  cheapest  of  all  tonics — salt. 

Wellington  Co.,  Ont.  Albert  Reinhart. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


barn.  Much  can  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of 
clay  or  muck  yards  by  removing  fences  and  gates  and 
putting  on  a  three-way  pump,  thus  sending  the  water 
where  the  cows  are  in  the  stable  or  back  yard.  I  now 
desire  to  give  my  experience  with  a  back  barnyard, 
which  in  years  past  wasoccupied  in  the  winter  time  by  the 
colts,  cattle  and  hogs,  as  well  as  a  big  straw  stack  and 
open  shed.  Those  things  have  now  passed  away,  for 
all  the  stock  is  housed.  The  corn  is  put  into  the  silo 
and  the  straw  in  the  barn.  A  yard  80  by  100  feet  is 
adequate  for  most  farmers  of  to-day.  The  stock, 
manure  and  lanes  will  all  be  in  better  condition  in  the 
spring  if  the  yard  is  kept  dry  and  the  live  stock  is  housed 
most  of  the  time.  It  matters  not  which  side  of  the  barn 
the  yard  is  on,  but  be  sure  and  do  not  put  it  between  the 
house  and  barn. 

Elgin  County,  Ont.  A  Farmer. 


should  receive  the  vigorous  support  of  "the  packers," 
the  bwine  Breeders'  Association,  the  statesmen  of  all 
parties,  and  the  agricultural  and  business  people  of 
Canada.  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  deserves  the 
nation  s  thanks  for  its  stand  on  this  question. 
Ontario  County,  Ontario.  F.  W.  Hodson. 


Planning  Barns  and  Yards. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

As  spring  is  drawing  near,  and  the  time  for  planning 
new  barns  or  repairing  old  ones  is  at  hand,  I  should  like 
to  give  a  few  suggestions.    The  beginner  may  draw 
something  of  value  from  them,  which,  added  to  his 
own  information,  may  be  applied  to  advantage.  Loca- 
tion, possibly,  is  the  most  important  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  a  word  just  here  may  be  of  benefit.  Having 
built  four  barns  on  the  different  farms  I 
have  owned,  and  having  been  a  close  ob- 
server of  these  conditions  all  my  life,  the 
writer  is  in  a  position  to  make  observa- 
tions  based   on   experience.    I  got  ray 
first  vision,  I  must  confess,  as  to  what 
;»  barnyard  should  be,  or   rather  what 
it  should  not  be,  from  our  old  home  farm 
barnyard. 

Two  hundred  feet  possibly  is'the  best 
listance  from  the  dwelling  to  place  a 
barn.    Any    farther    makes    too  many 
steps,  and  any  closer  increases  the  fire 
'!sk  on  both  house  and  barn     It  is  better 
placed  on   high  ground,  on  account  of 
Jrainage   and   solidity  'of  the  yard.  If 
ilaced   at  the  north"  or  south  of  the 
lwelling,  the  odor  from  the  yard  or  silo 
>vill  not  be  so  offensive,  as  the  winds  sel- 
lom  blow  from  either  of  these  direc- 
ions  in  this  locality.    This  location  in 
eference   to  the  prevailing  winds  also 
educes  the  fire  hazard.    For  cleanliness 
md  comfort  there  should  not  be  a  hog 
>r  cow  allowed  in  the  front  barnyard; 
•either  should  there  be  fence  or  gate  to 
•pen,  or  a  muddy  lane  to  cross,  to  get 
nto  either  the   horse   or  cow  stable. 
.Vhere   dairying   is   followed,  the  cow- 
table  is  frequented  much  more  than  any 
>ther  part  of  the  barn,  and  there  is  a 
treat  deal  to  be  carried  in  and  out  of  the 
ow  stable.    For  this  reason  the  right  of 
jay  should  be  clear,  clean  and  sodded. 
Vithout  fences  this  space  between  stable 
intl  dwelling  will   be   free   from  snow- 
u    i     the  winter-    The  watering  trough 
hould  not  be  placed  half  way  between 
he  house  and  barn,   and   the  horses, 
attle,  hogs,  geese,  etc.,  allowed  to  run 
round   it  and  use  it  in  that  location, 
rhat  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in 
his  section,  for  at  least  forty  per  cent,  of 
ur  best  farms  are  disgraced  by  these 
irty,  mismanaged  farm  yards,  where  the 
ien  and  women,  boys  and  girls  have  to 
on  rubber  boots  every  time  thev  go  to 
he  stable.   When  one  is  building,  all  that 
an  be  avoided  by  laving  out  the  front 

S"  w.'nM  pr°perly  *nd  P[acing  the  well  Such  as  m  to  ^ 
m   windmill  on  the  other  side  of  the 


Advanced  Registry  for  Swine, 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Your  article  dealing  with  Advanced  Registry  for 
Swine  is  opportune.  It  is  of  great  national  importance. 
Unless  agriculture  can  be  made  more  profitable  it 
cannot  attract  and  hold  desirable  young  men  and 
women— those  who  are  of  great  value  to  Canada. 
Unless  this  is  done,  we  as  a  nation  must  recede  in  every 
branch  of  business  activity.  Citizens,  especially  manu- 
facturers and  wholesale  and  retail  people,  cannot  seem 
to  realize  this,  in  fact,  many  farmers  do  not.  At  present 
Canada  as  a  nation  is  in  a  very  critical  condition. 
Many  of  the  best  men  and  women  have  forsaken  agri- 
culture because  they  found  it  impossible  to  earn  a 
"decent"  living  for  themselves  and  family.  No  thought- 
ful persons  who  have  studied  conditions  blame  them. 
Yet  the  effect  on  the  nation  is  far-reaching  and  disastrous. 
What  will  the  end  be?  That  depends  on  the  immediate 
attitude  and  action  of  the  statesmen  and  business  leaders 
of  to-day. 

Denmark  has  attained  the  position  she  holds  as  an 
exporting  nation  because  the  leaders  in  business  and  in 
politics,  years  ago,  realized  the  importance  of  making 
agriculture  attractive;  that  is,  making  it  fairly  profitable 
as  a  calling.  Their  conduct  in  this  respect  has  been 
vigorous  and  continuous— not  spasmodic.  Dr  James 
Mills,  late  President  of  the  O.  A.  C,  Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz, 
also  of  Guelph,  and  the  staffs  of  the  Dominion  Experi- 
ment Stations  have  done  most  excellent  work  for 
agriculture.  The  late  Dr.  Wm.  Saunders;  Dr.  Grisdale 
now  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa;  and 
the  present  Director  of  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Statiors  deserve  special  mention.  Each  has  been  honored 
in  foreign  countries,  but  work  done  by  each  has  not 
been  appreciated  properly  by  Canadians,  nor  given  the 
support  it  merited  by  statesmen  and  business  men. 
In  fact,  the  importance  of  agriculture  has  not  been 
realized  by  Canadians  in  the  past,  nor  is  it  to-day. 
The  Ontario  and  other  provincial  experiment  stations 
you  mention  could  do  the  work  you  suggest.  Satisfac- 
tory work  in  this  line  would  not  be  done  at  thejprison 
or  asylum  farms.  What  is  done  should  be  controlled 
by  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 


Sanitation,  in  the  Herd. 

The  loss  of  live  stock  through  disease  and  sterility 
amounts  to  a  large  sum  yearly.    For  the  present  a 
large  amount  of  this  cannot  be  prevented  but  it  is  time 
the  individual  breeders  of  commerical  as  well  as  pure- 
bred stock  took  more  drastic  steps  to  check  this  waste. 
Tuberculosis  and  abortion  with  its  subsequent  troubles 
are  the  most  serious  of  cattle  diseases.     Unless  care 
is  exercised  one  never  knows  when  there  will  be  an  out- 
break, and  as  both  are  contagious  one  never  knows  when 
he  will  be  absolutely  rid  of  it.    With  tuberculosis,  the 
test  will  pick  out  the  re-actors  and  these  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  herd.    A  re-actor  is  a  menace  to  the 
other  animals  and  in  the  case  of  milk  cows  there  is 
danger  of  the  milk  being  infected.    Abortion  is  difficult 
to  control  once  it  starts  in  the  herd  and  is  liable  to  set  a 
breeder  back  a  good  deal  through  no  calves  being  raised 
and  the  dams  developing  sterility.    Cleanliness,  dis- 
infecting, fresh  air  and  sunlight  in  the  stables,  exercise 
in  the  open  and  good  feeding  are  means  of  keeping  a  herd 
healthy.    Then  too,  the  stockman  should  be  careful 
about  bringing  strange  stock  into  the  herd.  Abortion 
and  tuberculosis  have  both  been  introduced  into  ap- 
parently clean  herds  through  the  purchase  of  an  animal 
that  was  infected.    It  is  a  good  plan  to  isolate  fresh 
purchases  for  a  time  so  as  to  mitigate  the  risk  of  the 
animal  carrying  disease  germs.    There  is  altogether  too 
much  carelessness  in  cases  of  abortion.   Cows  that  have 
lost  their  calves  are  allowed  to  continue  with  the  herd 
without  having  been  disinfected.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  where  there  is  discharge  there  is  liable  to  be 
infection  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  other 
pregnant  females  which  come  in  contact  with  the  one 
which  has  aborted  to  lose  their  calves.    By  all  means 
isolate  the  cow  for  a  few  weeks  or  until  discharge  ceases, 
disinfect  internally  with  a  non-irritant  disinfectant  and 
wash  the  tail,  thighs,  etc.,  with  a  five  per  cent,  solution 
of  some  coal  tar  product.    Then  it  is  unwise  to  breed 
again  for  three  or  four  months.    By  taking  precautions 
the  danger  of  the  trouble  spreading  is  lessened.  By 
exercising  greater  care  the  loss  through  disease  can  be 
lessened. 


THE  FARM. 


A  Typey  Perch  eron. 

found  at  the  stables  of  the  Lafayette  Stock  Farm  Company 
of  Canada,  London,  Ont. 


A  New  Year  Resolution  for  1922. 

By  "Jayhew." 
Last  year  I  made  a  host  of  New  Year 1  resolutions 
Just  as  soon  as  I  had  a  perfectly  good  resolution  down 
on  paper  it  simply  suggested  another  one,  and  the  last 
one  thought  of  seemed  to  be  just  a  little  more  neces- 
sary than  the  others.  However,  whether  or  not  it 
was  because  my  little  stock  of  determination  became 
so  exhausted  that  each  resolution  had  to  stand  on  its 
own  merits,  and  so,  came  to  an  untimely  end,  certain 
it  is  that  the  last  of  them  succumbed  and  was  forgotten 
ere  the  first  robin  rang  his  "cherrily-cherrily"  from  the 
maple  back  of  the  barn. 

And  now,  the  time  for  New  Year  resolutions  has 
come  around  again.  This  year  I  am  going  to  make 
only  one  resolution,  and  I  am  going  to  back  it  up  with 
my  whole  stock  of  determination,  and  not  being  parcelled 
up  into  small  lots  as  it  was  last  year,  perhaps  my  reso- 
lution may  survive  the  trials  of  a  whole  round  of  the 
calendar. 

I  had  a  host  of  perfectly  good  ones  to  pick  from  but 
their  number  made  the  task  more  difficult.  At  last, 
by  a  process  of  elimination,  I  decided  to  "pay  no  at- 
tention to  my  neighbors'  opinions  in  matters  that  con- 
cern only  myself." 

It  is  a  wordy,  long-winded  resolution,  and  perhaps 
I  could  have  picked  on  one  more  suitable,  but  having 
once  decided  it  is  now  too  late  to  change.  And  paying 
attention  to  the  neighbors'  opinions  has  cost  us  all 
too  much  discomfort  and  inconvenience  in  the  past. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  going  to  "take  to  drink,"  or 
let  my  morals  slacken,  or  cease  going  to  church  or 
doing  the  dozen  and  one  necessary  things  that  some 
uncharitable  folks  think  we  do  simply  because  we  are 
afraid  of  public  opinion. 

There  is  a  sort  of  imaginary  standard  set  up  by 
what  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  public  opinion,  and 
trying  to  please  what  we  think  is  our  neighbors'  standard 
is  costing  us  a  lot  of  unnecessary  trouble;  in  fact,  it 
has  become  a  sort  of  financial  burden.  Trying  to 
live  up  to  our  neighbors  has  put  a  crimp  in  many  a 
bank  balance.  But  if  a  New  Year  resolution  can 
accomplish  anything,  that  crimp  is  coming  out  of 
ope  particularly  lean  bank  balance,  and  the  neighbors' 
opinions  can  go  hang.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
the  neighbor  we  are  trying  to  "live  up  to"  resides  on 
the  next  farm  or  whether  we  just  meet  him  at  church 
or  in  town,  the  results  are  the  same. 

Neighbors  are,  at  times,  an  expensive  luxury,  and 
by  this  I  do  not  mean  the  kind  who  borrow  things  and 
forget  to  send  them  back,  but  just  the  ordinary  pleasant- 
mannered,  kindly-spoken  people  we  meet  every  day  of 
our  lives. 

If  it  were  not  for  our  neighbors,  a  house  half  the 
size  of  the  one  we  now  occupy  would  serve  our  ends  j  ust  as 
well,  and  at  the  same  time  save  a  lot  of  time  spent  in 
dusting  and  cleaning,  to  say  nothing  of  heating  and 
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repair  bills.  If  we  had  no  neighbors  we  would  go  to 
church  on  cold,  stormy  days  in  a  nice,  warm,  comfort- 
able pair  of  "gum  boots"  instead  of  the  conventional 
footwear  demanded  by  the  other  fellow's  ''good" 
opinion.  And  I'm  sure  our  devotions  would  be  just  as 
acceptable  to  the  good  Lord  even  if  our  toes  weren't 
numb  and  half  frozen. 

Very  few  of  us  were  born  with  an  inherited  dislike 
of  patches  on  our  pants,  and  yet  it  is  a  mental  accomplish- 
ment that  must  be  very  easily  acquired,  judging  from 
how  seldom  we  see  anyone  nowadays  with  a  nice,  big, 
ornamental  patch  where  he  sits  down.  Who  is  to 
blame  for  it?  Our  neighbors.  We  imagine  it  is  neces- 
sary to  conform  in  all  things  to  our  neighbor's  ap- 
proval. At  the  same  time  he  is  striving  for  our  good 
opinion,  and  the  result  is  mutual  discomfort  or  worse. 
Hence,  that  old  pair  of  trousers  that  have  such  a  com- 
fortable "hang"  go  into  the  rag  bag,  and  our  exchequer 
is  depleted  to  the  extent  of  the  price  of  a  new  pair, 
and  we  go  on  our  patchless  way  serenely  satisfied  that 
the  neighbor's  opinion  of  us  is  unimpaired. 

I  know  several  people  who  are  trying  to  run  six- 
cylinder  cars  on  a  four-cylinder  income,  and  if  it  was 
not  for  a  foolish  attempt  to  impress  their  neighbors 
they  would  be  running  four-cylinder  cars  and  stilL 
have  a  four-cylinder  bank  account  besides. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  bringing 
my  New  Year's  resolution  into  action.  Perhaps  the 
fundamental  reason  for  it  may  lie  in  the  need  of  re- 
trenchment in  financial  matters  in  order  that  capital 
may  be  on  hand  to  carry  out  next  year's  enlarged  farm 
program.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  it  is  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  "spunk"  to  forego  public  opinion  "in  matters 
that  concern  only  myself."  But  in  my  cub  reporter 
days  pompous  business  men  and  haughty  ladies  have 
shown  me  the  door,  and  yet  I  filled  my  assignments 
without  any  disastrous  results  to  my  personal  vanity. 
So  I  have  hopes  of  living  down  the  possible  disapproval 
of  my  present  circle  of  acquaintances. 

Those  things  should  not  prevent  me  from  being  as 
"good"  a  neighbor  as  possible.  Notice  that  clause 
which_  says,  "in  matters  which  concern  only  myself." 
Carrying  out  my  resolve  will  not  give  me  any  excuse 
for  refusing  to  help  out  the  other  fellow;  in  fact,  rather 
the  reverse.  And  I  believe  if  we  all  adopted  something 
of  the  kind  we  would  be  better  neighbors  than  ever. 

As  things  are  now,  most  of  us  cause  ourselves  con- 
siderable inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  imaginary 
approval  and  because  we  do  it,  the  other  fellow,  who 
is  also  our  neighbor,  is  constrained  to  do  the  same. 
There  is  another  side  to  the  story  too,  and  we  have 
many  neighbors  whose  passing  would  leave  a  blank 
that  would  be  hard  to  fill;  for  these  we  are  very  thankfu'. 
The  good  in  our  neighbors  far  outweighs  the  bad,  and 
we  blame  them  for  many  things  when  we  ourselves  are 
really  to  blame.  So  this  particular  New  Year  resolution 
applies  mainly  to  myself,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  keep 
it. 


The  Dent  in  Corn  and  its  Relation 
to  Yields. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  letter  in  your 
issue  of  February  2,  in  which  A.  B.  K.  draws  at  tention 
to  experiments  made  in  Kansas  in  regard  to  the  type 
of  grain  in  dent  corn.  Continuous  selection  through 
four  years  of  smooth  and  shallow  grains  gradually 
decreased  the  number  of  rows,  lengthened  the  ear,  and 
above  all,  shortened  the  growing  season,  without  materi- 
ally affecting  the  yield.  The  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  rough  dented  type. 
Your  correspondent  could  very  properly  have  gone 
much  further.  Not  only  is  there  no  advantage  in  the 
rough  type,  but  recent  experiments  in  Illinois  have 
shown  that  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  smoother  type 
in  many  respects,  being,  among  other  things,  more 
subject  to  disease.  At  the  National  Utility  Corn  Show 
of  the  United  States,  where  fancy  ppints  are  disregarded, 
the  rough  ears  are  strongly  discriminated  against.  The 
smooth  type  is  the  one  which  scientific  investigators 
now  prefer. 

Depth  of  kernel  is  a  very  important  question  for  us 
in  Canada.  It  has  now  become  recognized  that  there 
is  a  strong  connection  between  depth  of  kernel  and  date 
of  maturity.  If  we  wish  early  maturity  we  must  have 
shallow  grains,  whether  they  be  of  dent  or  flint  type. 
A  variety  with  very  deep  kernels  may  be  admirable  for 
Illinois,  but  entirely  unsuited  for  Ontario  for  grain 
purposes.  Northern  Ontario,  moreover,  requires  a 
shallower  corn  than  Southern  Ontario  if  the  seed  is  to 
ripen.  I  was  much  impressed  a  couple  of  years  ago  by 
a  remark  of  an  official  in  the  corn  section  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  strongly  criticized 
the  score  cards  for  corn  judging  in  northern  sections. 
Emphasis  on  depth  of  grain  at  northern  shows,  is,  he 
contended,  a  fatal  error.  Standards  are  set  up  for 
depth  of  grain  which  would,  he  said,  require  a  growing 
season  which  could  only  be  obtained  some  hundreds  of 
miles  farther  south.  For  early  maturing  grain  corn  in 
Canada  we  must  have  shallow  kernels,  and  the  farther 
north  we  are  the  more  shallow  must  the  kernels  be. 

These  statements  are  not  mere  theories.  Anyone 
can  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  by  comparing  the  depth 
of  grain  of  late  silage  varieties  with  more  early  maturing 
kinds,  such  as  Northwestern  Dent.  Even  Northwestern 
Dent  has  a  much  deeper  grain  than  the  very  earliest 
dent  strains,  such  as  Cornforth.  One  can  in  a  rough  way 
form  an  idea  of  the  comparative  length  of  season  of 
dent  corns  by  merely  comparing  the  depths  of  grain 
of  the  several  varieties. 

Dent  corn  as  a  whole  tends  to  have  deeper  grains 
than  flint  corn,  but  it  is  also  true  that  very  few,  if  any, 


of  the  extremely  early  varieties  of  corn  are  of  the  dent 
type. 

If  we  Canadians  are  to  succeed  in  developing  corn 
suitable  for  our  climate,  we  must  not  blindly  accept 
standards  based  upon  conditions  300  to  500  miles  south 
of  us.  • 

Vaudreuil  Co.,  Que.  J.  E.  Chandler. 

Note — The  above  letter  draws  further  attention  to 
points  that  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  growers 
and  users  of  dent  seed  corn  in  Canada.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  at  least  some  seed  corn 
growers  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Ontario,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  Canadian  grown  seed  corn  is  produced, 
to  regard  the  rough  dented  corn  as  very  desirable  pro- 
vided it  is  not  carried  to  excess.  It  is  claimed  that 
although  too  much  roughness  inclines  the  crop  to  late 
maturity,  too  little,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  toward 
decrease  in  vitality  and  shallow  kernels.  We  hope  that 
this  matter  will  be  further  discussed  in  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  the  truth  with  regard  to  corn  that  will  be 
suitable  for  the  use  of  those  who  finally  use  this  seed 
for  crop  purposes.  We  have  expressed  the  opinion 
editorially  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  use  the 
prize  winning  show  corn  in  field  or  performance  tests 
in  different  parts  of  the  Province,  so  that  the  seed  grower 
may  have  accurate  and  reliable  data  upon  which  to 
base  his  standards  and  his  policy  in  seed  production. 
Either  the  standards  used  in  judging  at  the  Ontario 
Corn  Show  are  not  right,  or  those  who  believe  there  are 
no  advantages  in  rough  dented  corn  are  wrong.  Here  is 
good  work  lying  ready  for  the  new  experimental  farm 
at  Ridgetown  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
everyone  is  interested  in  knowing  what  the  facts  of  the 
matter  are. — Editor. 


Woodlot  Unprotected  on  the  Farm  of  Ed.  Dunn, 
West  Nissouri  Tp. 


If  j  i| 

h  Us!/ 


Woodlot  Fenced  for  Past  15  Years  on  the  Farm  of 
Ed.  Dunn,  West  Nissouri  Tp. 

Fence  the  Woodlot. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  : 

Farms,  in  most  all  of  old  Or.tarir,  are  rapidly  being 
depleted  of  timber,  owing  largely  to  the  bush  bein^r  left 
open  to  make  addition  to  the  pasture  land  adjoining. 
This  method,  while  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  horses 
and  cattle  during  i  ur  hot  .summer  weather,  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  woodlot.  It  destroys  entirely  the 
young  growth  through  tramping  and  browsing.  Because 
of  excessive  tramping  the  roots  of  the  timber  become 
peeled  to  such  extent  that  nutriment  is  not  gathered 
sufficient  for  growth,  resulting  in  many  of  the  medium 
sized  trees  dying,  those  remaining  becoming  tougher, 
because  of  retarded  growth,  and  harder  to  convert  into 
wood. 

The  woodlot  is  seldom  looked  upon  as  a  crop,  yet 
we  have  no  crop  requiring  so  little  care  and  none  giving 
such  great  returns  for  so  small  expense.  It  requires  no 
artificial  or  barnyard  manures,  yet  the  surface  soil 
becomes  richer  in  plant  food  from  year  to  year.  No 


work  is  required  in  preparing  the  annual  seeding  and  the 
harvesting  is  done  during  the  winter  season.  The 
farmer's  woodlot  should  be  an  important  and  valuable 
asset.  Too  many  of  us  have  cut  off  all  our  timber  and 
forgot  to  plant  seedlings. 

The  forest  is  Canada's  second  most  important 
natural  resource,  and  whatever  assists  in  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  this  great  resource  is  of  importance 
to  every  Canadian. 

The  accompanying  photos  show  at  a  glance  the 
difference  between  a  fenced  wood-lot  and  one  where 
stock  are  allowed  to  run.  Live  stock  had  the  run  of 
both  ot  these  lots  to  the  same  extent  prior  to  fifteen  years 
ago  when  one  plot  of  twenty  acres  was  fenced  and  the 
other  of  about  equal  size  left  open  as  before.  Notice 
the  dense  growth  of  underbrush  in  one  and  its  entire 
absence  in  the  other. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.  Ed.  Dunn. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Creamery  men  Discuss  Cream 
Grading. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  Creamerymen's  Association  of  Ontario  met  at 
Toronto  on  February  8,  to  discuss  the  vexed  problem  of 
cream  grading.  This  was  a  meeting  left  over  from  the 
fall,  at  which  time  a  very  heated  debate  took  place  and 
a  resolution  was  sent  to  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  asking 
that  something  be  done  towards  enforcing  cream  grading 
This  meeting  was  held  anticipating  a  report  from  the 
Department,  but  no  report  was  ready. 

Those  present  took  up  the  subject.  Prof.  H.  H. 
Dean  was  asked  to  start  the  ball  rolling.  He  said  in 
part:  "To  improve  the  quality  of  butter  made  in 
Ontario — and  it  can  stand  improving — we  must  improve- 
the  ouality  of  the  cream  which  the  creameries  now 
foolishly  accept.  The  Dairy  Standards  Act  embodies 
this  sentiment,  but  it  is  evidently  the  task  of  the  cream- 
eries association  to  put  up  the  demand  in  a  wording  that 
can  be  enforced. 

"There  should  be  separate  cans  for  each  patron. 
This  will  then  put  the  farmer  up  against  the  possibility 
of  being  criticized.  There  should  be  but  few  grades,  and 
No.  1  and  No.  2  grades  of  cream  should  be  churned  sep- 
arately. The  difference  in  price,  for  the  different  grades 
should  be  3  cents.  A  competent  grader  should  take  in  the 
cream  and  if  3  cents  is  not  accepted  by  the  Association, 
make  such  a  difference  as  will  compel  the  notice  of  the 
farmers  who  ship  poor  quality. 

"Too  high  an  acid  in  cream  should  be  avoided,  and 
to  prevent  that,  the  creameries  should  ask  that  the 
'armers  send  in  a  cream  testing  not  less  than  30  per  cent.' 
because  below  that  they  are  sending  a  lot  of  milk  that 
they  would  be  better  off  to  keep  at  home,  and  besides 
they  would  thus  keep  their  cream  from  becoming 
too  acid.  Cream  under  30  per  cent,  should  be  bought 
as  second  grade. 

L.  A.  Zufelt  of  Kingston  was  skeptical  as  to  how  the 
Act  could  be  enforced  and  yet  he  was  convinced  that  the 
cause  of  the  poor  butter,  was  that  the  factories  actually 
bough  and  pai'd  for  fermented  cream.  He  advocated 
that  what  would  not  class  high  enough  for  second  grade, 
should  not  be  accepted  at  the  creameries. 

F.  Herns,  London,  was  not  so  interested  in  regulations 
as  to  how  cream  should  be  accepted,  but  as  how  to  en- 
force our  regulations.  Less  than  half  the  creamerymen 
had  signed  the  petition,  yet  the  attendance  at  this 
gathering  indicated  that  the  ball  has  started  rolling  the 
right  direction,  and  other  creamcies  would  start.  He_ 
put  the  question — Is  it  possible  to  grade  cream  under 
present  creamery  management  of  trucks  with  tanks 
and  with  gathering  stations?  The  system  we  adopt, 
must  in  a  measure  satisfy  the  producers.  Must  we 
change  the  system  of  gathering  to  make  grading  possible?*- 

The  discussion  here  became  quite  intense,  but  showed 
e'early  hat  creamerymen  wanted  to  grade  and  help 
eliminate  this  poor  cream,  and  by  grading  down  and 
grading  up,  discourage  the  shippers  of  the  indifferent 
cream. 

Mr.  McFeeters  stated  that  the  creamery  loses  1 
cent,  on  every  pound  of  butter  churned  from  No.  2" 
cream;  not  meaning  that  it  accepts  1  cent  less  for  this 
butter,  but  actually  loses  1  cent.  His  creamery  paid 
3  cents  per  pound  differential  on  grades. 

J.  H.  Scott  made  some  pretty  emphatic  statements 
that  he  did  not  wish  published,  but  some  of  the  cream 
shippers  must  have  felt  their  ears  hot,  while  he  was- 
speaking.  Butter  that  went,  into  storage,  according  to- 
ll's assertion,  had  but  a  disgracefully  small  proportion 
come  out  in  No.  1  grade.  One  significant  statement  he 
made  was  this — The  butter  graders  receive  the  in- 
struction that  when  they  take  butter  out  of  storage 
rooms  and  are  doubtful  as  to  the  grade  a  certain  lot' 
should  be  placed  in,  put  it  in  the  lower  grade  and  be 
certain.  . 

No  final  concerted  action  was  taken  by  the  Associa- 
tion, but  quite  a  number  stated  emphatically  that  they 
were  going  to  buy  on  grade  this  year,  and  at  least  3  I 
cents  differential  will  be  made  by  them.  Thus  Ontario 
sees  the  start  made  in  cream  grading,  and  the  producers- 
may  expect  to  hear  from  these  creameries,  if  they  ship 
bad  flavored  cream.  It's  not  so  much  the  sourness,, 
but  bad  flavors.  The  two  worst  are  from  pouring  warm 
cream  in  with  cold  cream,  and  the  disgusting  barnyard 
flavor. 

Renfrew  Co.  Walter  M .  Wrigmt. 
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Ontario  Vegetable  Growers  Have  Good  Sessions. 


WHEN  one  attends  a  great  number  of  conventions 
and  listens  to  many  series  of  addresses  by  dozens 
of  men  fully  conversant  with  their  many 
different  subjects,  it  is  just  a  little  difficult  sometimes 
to  give  each  convention  its  proper  perspective  and  to  look 
upon  it  with  the  proper  viewpoint.  Nevertheless,  there- 
are  certa  n  things  that  stand  out  prominently  as  char- 
acteristics of  all  good  conventions  and  which  one  soon 
learns  to  look  for,  no  matter  what  else  may  escape  one's 
notice  as  to  the  net  usefulness  of  the  occasion  to  the 
agricultural  industry.  One  of  these  things  is  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  the  discussions  that  take  place 
at  the  various  sessions  and  after  the  various  speakers 
have  delivered  their  papers  or  addresses.  In  this 
respect  it  can  usually  be  said  that  the  annual  conventions 
of  the  Ontario  Vegetable  Growers'  Association  usually 
attain  a  level  higher  than  the  average  owing  to  the  keen 
interest  that  is  aroused  by  practical  topics  which  are 
liberally  provided  on  the  program.  Credit  must  also 
be  given  to  J.  Lockie  Wilson,  the  Secretary,  who,  in  all 
of  the  conventions  that  he  has  the  opportunity  of  staging 
from  year  to  year  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of  provoking 
discussion  on  important  topics.  It  usually  needs  some- 
one to  break  the  ice  and  Mr.  Wilson  is  so  well  known 
to  all  of  the  delegates  to  these  conventions  that  he  does 
not  find  it  difficult  to  "start  something"  whenever  the 
occasion  seems  to  arise.  This  year  the  discussions  at 
the  annual  conference  of  Ontario  vegetable  growers  were 
of  a  very  satisfactory  order  and  there  were  few,  if  any, 
>peakers'  who  were  allowed  to  take  their  seats  after 
delivering  an  address,  without  answer  ng  a  very  large 
number  of  questions.  Perhaps  the  quality  of  these 
discussions  is  also  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that,  as 
■mentioned  before,  a  good  proportion  of  the  topics  are  of  a 
practical  nature  and  the  addresses  delivered  by  practical 
growers,  whom  experience  has  given  definite  ideas  and 
who,  therefore,  do  not  hesitate  to  give  definite  answers. 
Other  growers  in  the  gathering  are  also,  perhaps, 
freer  than  they  otherwise  would  be  to  ask  questions 
and  take  their  part  in  the  discussion.  At  any  rate  it 
can  be  said  that  the  convention  held  in  Foresters' 
Hall,  Toronto,  last  Thursday,  was  a  good  one  and  it  is  a 
pity,  as  with  all  other  conventions,  that  there  were  not 
more  of  the  gardeners  in  the  Province  out  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  enthusiasm  and  practical  knowledge 
displayed. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  G.  H.  Poad,  London, 
the  newly  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  but 
the  presidential  address  was  delivered  by  the  retiring 
President,  Maurice  May,  Tecumseh.  The  remarks  of  the 
latter  were  brief,  but  contained  matter  that  was  provo- 
catiue  of  considerable  discussion.  This  was  especially 
true  of  references  made  to  the  matter  of  tariff  on 
vegetables  and  truck  crops.  The  speaker  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  vegetable 
growers  to  look  about  for  means  that  could  be  taken 
to  relieve  gardeners  from  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
closing  of  United  States  markets  as  a  result  of  the 
Fordney  tariff.  The  statement  was  made  that  "the 
amount  of  duties  now  asked  has  practically  stopped  all 
exportation  of  vegetables  from  Ontario  to  the  United 
States.  The  speaker  stated  that  his  own  natural  market 
was  Detroit  and  his  district  had  felt  the  restriction  keen- 
ly. Reference  was  also  made  to  the  European  Corn 
Borer  and  its  seriousness  as  well  as  to  the  serious  question 
of  the  decreasing  supply  of  barnyard  manure.  In 
connection  with  the  latter  matter  _  he  asked  if  some 
means  could  not  be  found  of  conducting,  on  a  large  scale, 
experiments  to  determine  what  crops  would  be  benefitted 
by  green  manures  and  what  combinations  of  commercial 
fertilizers  would  give  best  results.  A  plea  for  increased 
membership  was  also  made. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  Lockie 
Wilson,  was  optimistic  as  usual  and  the  speaker  thought 
that  although  there  was  not  a  large  balance  of  funds 
on  hand,  the  future  looked  bright.  He  stated  that  there 
would  be  garden  crop  competitions  this  year  with  six 
instead  of  four  crops  as  in  the  past.  These  would  be 
onions,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  celery,  melons  and  cabbage. 
Some  slight  change  has  also  been  made  in  the  districts 
into  which  the  Province  will  be  divided.  The  plots 
for  the  competitions  will  now  be  \i  acre  instead  of  Y% 
acre  as  formerly,  except  for  melons  and  celery.  In 
connection  with  the  shipping  of  prize  material  to  the 
large  exhibitions,  it  had  been  decided  to  relieve  the 
local  associations  by  paying  $50  toward  the  cost  of 
expressing  this  material  to  the  exhibitions;  and  all 
charges  will  be  paid  the  exhibitions  by  someone  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  dis- 
advantages of  climate  which  Ontario  gardeners  labor 
under  in  competition  with  the  United  States,  in  the  way 
of  increased  fuel  cost  and  tariffs,  but  the  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  soon  it  would  be  possible  to  heat  more 
economically  by  the  use  of  electricity.  The  Secretary 
also  deplored  the  tendency  of  many  urban  dwellers  to 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  out-of-season  crops  which  are 
not  of  as  good  quality  as  the  home-grown  products 
which  come  somewhat  later.  There  should  be  a  "Made 
in  Canada"  campaign  for  the  benefit  of  the  vegetable 
gardener  and  small  fruit  grower. 

Ontario  Should  Produce  Her  Own  Potatoes. 

Henry  Broughton,  Sarnia,  who  is  recognized  as  an 
e>jert  early  potato  grower,  lamented  the  fact  that 
Cnario  imports  a  great  many  potatoes  annually, 
vhen  she  could  produce  enough  for  her  own  require- 
rrcrts  if  the  growers  would  use  co-operative  methods 
tc  a  greater  extent  and  practice  grading  to  an  extent 
llat  will  compete  with  the  superior  methods  practiced 
in  New  Brunswick.    The  first  consideration  should  be 


quality,  then  quantity;  and  this  should  be  supplemented 
by  co-operative  shipping  in  carlots.  Many  questions 
were  asked  the  speaker  with  regard  to  cultural  methods 
and  especially  with  regard  to  the  use  of  fertilizers. 
He  recommended  from  10  to  12  tons  of  manure,  supple- 
mented by  about  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  a  4-8-4 
fertilizer.  Potatoes  need  much  potash,  but  on  sandy 
soils  at  least,  wood  ashes  were  not  to  be  recommended 
on  account  of  the  tendency  to  scab.  It  was  thought 
that  perhaps  on  muck  soils  that  tend  to  be  acid,  some 
wood  ashes  might  be  beneficial,  provided  enough  alkalinty 
was  not  secured  to  produce  scab.  Mr.  Broughton 
changes  his  seed  every  year  and  prefers  to  get  it  from 
Wisconsin,  or  Dakota,  or  New  Brunswick,  rather  than 
from  Northern  Ontario,  because  the  seed  from  the 
latter  district  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Co-operative 
ownership  of  machinery,  co-operative  marketing  in 
carlots  and  co-operative  purchase  of  seed  were  recom- 
mended as  means  of  increasing  Ontario's  home-grown 
supply.  The  growing  of  an  early  as  well  as  a  late  crop 
was  also  advocated  as  providing  a  three  months'  longer 
marketing  season. 

Northern  Ontario  Seed  Potatoes. 
W.  A.  Broughton,  Whitby,  followed  with  a  discussion 
of  northern  grown  seed  potatoes  and  from  experience 
since  1912  with  seed  grown  and  selected  locally  along- 
side of  northern  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick  seed,  he 
concluded  that  Northern  Ontario  seed  was  not  satisfactory 
under  present  conditions,  but  that  if  this  seed  was  sold 
true  to  name,  carefully  selected  and  free  from  disease, 
and  if  the  northern  growers  would  co-operate  with 
Government  officials  for  the  improvement  of  their 
seed,  northern  Ontario  seed  would  prove  superior  to 
locally  grown  seed.  Until  this  condition  has  been  reached 
he  intends  to  select  and  produce  his  seed  local- 
ly. This  brought  out  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the 
most  valuable  kind  which  space  forbids  us  to  detail 
here,  but  the  net  result  of  the  discussion  on  this  point 
was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  devise  some 
plan  whereby  the  potato  growers  could  combine  for  the 
purchase  of  their  seed  potatoes  from  the  north  under 
the  most  careful  supervision  and  inspection.  This 
same  committee  was  also  empowered  to  consider  the 
matter  of  potato  grading,  which  was  passed  upon  about 
two  years  ago  by  various  associations  throughout 
Canada  with  a  view  to  getting  Federal  legislation  which 
would  provide  grades  and  grading  facilities  for  onions 
and  potatoes  similar  to  the  grades,  now  in  use  for  apples. 
It  was  explained  that  there  wras  every  assurance  that 
if  the  growers  still  want  these  grades  established,  it  will 
be  done  during  the  coming  session  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa.  The  committee  recommended 
later  that  any  action  taken  be  done  through  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  that  local  clubs  place 
requirements  by  October  1.  The  potato  and  onion 
grades  as  already  outlined  were  approved. 

Currants  and  Small  Fruits. 
The  subject  of  currants  and  small  fruits  was  dis- 
cussed by  J.  R.  Berney,  Owen  Sound.  The  speaker 
referred  eulogisticall)'  to  a  new  currant,  which  in  1920 
was  put  on  exhibit  at  Owen  Sound  in  mid-August. 
Practically  no  other  matter  was  discussed  by  the  speaker 
in  his  address,  except  the  seedling  currant  called  "Crim- 
son Seedling."  It  ripens  about  July  12  and  is  of  delicious 
flavor.  Not  much  interest  in  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
by  the  convention.  There  was  no  discussion  as  to  other 
small  fruits. 

Pickling  Onions. 

The  culture  of  pickling  onions  was  introduced  by 
Howard  Rittenhouse,  Vineland  Station,  who  has  been 
growing  this  crop  for  6  or  8  years.  He  has  secured  crop 
of  as  much  as  2,500  bushels  from  about  3  acres.  Not  so 
many  are  interested  in  this  crop,  but  discussion  brought 
out  the  fact  that  these  yields  have  been  secured  on  sandy 
loam  soil.  Topping  has  been  done  in  the  field  and  curing 
outside,  but  this  is  not  good  practice,  as  the  factories 
do  not  want  discolored  onions.  Trays  are  being  con- 
structed for  this  year's  crop  and  they  will  be  racked  under 
cover.  From  25  to  40  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  is  used, 
but  until  40  pounds  the  ground  must  be  in  good  con- 
dition. From  25  to  40  tons  per  acre  is  used,  preferably 
plowed  under  in  fall  and  supplemented  by  sulphate  of 
potash.  The  ordinary  silverskin  is  used  and  for  two 
years  American  seed  was  used,  but  this  year  seed  is 
being  imported.  The  row  itself  is  sown  four  inches 
wide  with  rows  about  14  inches  from  centre  to  centre. 
An  onion  weeder  was  tried  last  year,  made  at  home  out  of 
number  9  wire.  It  was  satisfactory  and  cultivation 
was  carried  on  directly  over  the  rows.  The  smoothing 
harrow  was  very  highly  commended  and  no  crop  of 
onions  would  be  grown  without  it.  From  now  on 
planting  will  be  done  as  early  as  the  ground  is  fit.  The 
speaker  believed  the  ground  would  be  freer  of  weeds. 
The  seed  would  be  sown  more  thickly  for  early  sowing 
to  retard  maturity.  The  onions  will  be  topped  this  year 
as  they  are  pulled.  About  the  time  they  are  ready  to 
pull  the  tops  are  said  to  be  brittle  just  above  the  bulb. 
One  member  said  an  old  fanning  mill  was  the  best 
for  cleaning. 

Control  of  Insects  and  Disease. 

A.  H.  MacLennan,  Vegetable  Specialist,  Toronto, 
stated  that  his  work  in  connection  with  insects  and 
diseases  was  to  take  new  methods  of  control  and  try 
them  out  with  the  growers.  He  had  had  difficulty  in 
securing  new  methods  and  felt  often  that  growers  were 
dissatisfied.  He  had  tried  to  work  out  new  methods 
himself.    Many  remedies  have  been  tried  but  many 


are  useless  commercially.  Mr.  MacLennan  referred 
at  some  length  to  dusts  for  the  control  of  tarnished 
plant  bug,  onion  thrip,  potato  beetle  and  potato  leaf 
diseases.  With  respect  to  cabbage  maggot  the  speaker 
said: 

"For  the  past  nine  years  we  have  had  successful 
results  in  controlling  cabbage  maggot  from  the  use  of 
Corrosive  Sublimate  (1  oz.  to  10  gals,  water)  making 
the  first  application  four  days  after  planting  and  then 
three  more  applications  spread  out  a  week  apart.  Al- 
though we  had  definite  results  we  have  been  trying  to 
see  if  we  could  improve  them  and  we  find  that  one 
application  (at  1  oz.  to  614  gals-  water)  given  when  the 
European  plums  are  in  full  bloom  or  American  plums, 
are  beginning  to  bloom,  will  if  carefully  done  give  very 
satisfactory  results.  However,  we  must  remember 
that  unless  one  is  watching  closely  it  is  advisable  in 
most  seasons  to  stick  to  the  first  remedy  recommended. 
We  have  also  tried  it  on  radishes  and  onions,  the  results 
have  been  satisfactory  as  far  as  control  is  concerned  but 
the  cost  so  far  is  prohibitive.  For  the  past  two  years  also 
we  have  been  trying  to  kill  the  onion  maggot  by  means 
of  a  posion  trap  bait  made  of  — 1  oz.  Calcium  Arsenate, 
Yi  gal.  molasses,  1  gal.  water;  the  arsenate  and  water 
are  mixed  together  first,  then  finally  the  molasses  is  added. 
This  liquid  is  then  placed  in  saucers  twenty-five  feet 
apart  each  way  through  the  patch,  doing  this  when  the 
onions  are  just  nicely  through  the  ground; -it  is  renewed 
after  each  rainstorm"  or  after  the  weather  destroys  it. 
We  find  that  the  adult  fly  is  attracted  to  this  liquid 
and  drinking  it  is  poisoned.  This  method  of  holding* 
in  saucers  has  proved  more  satisfactory  than  where  it  is 
sprayed  with  a  watering-can  over  the  growing  crop. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  speaker 
suggested  that  if  the  vegetable  growers  wanted  their 
needs  attended  to  by  the  new  experimental  farm  at 
Ridgetown,  they  should  make  representations  to  the 
Government  and  the  Executive  was  later  instructed  to 
take  any  necessary  action. 

Canadian  Horticultural  Council. 
L.  F.  Burroughs,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Fruit 
Branch,  Ottawa,  introduced  the  question  of  forming  a 
Canadian  Horticultural  Council  as  a  representative 
organization  of  all  horticultural  interests  in  Canada. 
This  matter  has  been  referred  to  on  j  several  occasions 
recently  in  these  columns  and  as  the  whole  matter  is 
to  be  threshed  out  thoroughly  this  week  at  Ottawa  our 
report  of  the  Dominion  Fruit  Conference  can  be  referred 
to  in  next  week's  issue.  The  vegetable  growers  approved 
of  the  principle  of  such  an  organization  and  left  action 
to  the  Executive  at  their  discretion. 

Greenhouse  Vegetable  Growing. 
"Successful  Greenhouse  Vegetable  Growing"  was 
discussed  by  Chris.  Fretz,  Vineland  Station.  Land 
at  $1,000  per  acre  is  worth  about  2  x/i  cents  per 
square  foot.  With  a  greenhouse  on  the  land  it  will 
cost  about  $1.50  to  $2  per  square  foot.  For  lettuce 
and  radishes  a  fairly  light  sandy  soil  was  preferred. 
Heavier  soil  would  be  used  for  tomatoes.  Room  for 
expansion  should  be  provided  in  building,  and  railway 
facilities  are  almost  as  much  of  a  necessity  as  is  a 
thoroughly  adequate  water  supply.  Location  near 
a  city  is  not  essential  with  improved  roads.  An  iron 
frame  house  40  to  60  feet  wide,  7  feet  high  and  well 
ventilated  is  the  best.  Three  crops  can  be  grown  for 
winter  season,  the  speaker  grows  all  his  crops  on  the 
level  ground  because  of  less  waste  room  and  heavier, 
yields.  Greenhouses  need  a  great  deal  of  care.  Each 
thing  must  be  attended  to  as  it  comes  along.  Ventilation 
and  heating  require  very  close  attention.  The  speaker 
made  more  money  from  lettuce  than  from  radishes 
and  figures  that  a  crop  of  tomatoes  is  worth  three  crops 
of  radish,  and  two  crops  of  tomatoes  and  one  of  lettuce 
is  worth  five  or  six  crops  of  radishes.  From  2  to  3  pounds 
of  tomatoes  per  plant  for  the  spring  crop  of  tomatoes 
is  a  good  crop.  The  spring  crop  will  yield  much  heavier. 
During  the  war  the  working  man  ate  the  high  priced 
tomatoes,  but  this  spring,  prices  will  likely  be  down  be- 
cause people  have  not  the  money. 

Fertilizer  Tests. 
Fertilizer  tests  with  tomatoes  were  reported  by . 
W.  M.  Grant,  Blenheim.  The  results  of  these  showed 
26  per  cent,  bone  flour  to  be  superior  as  to  earliness  and 
yield  over  16  per  cent,  acid  phosphate.  Bone  phosphate 
was  preferred  to  the  treated  rock  but  phosphorous 
itself  was  regarded  as  valuable  for  hastening  maturity 
of  tobacco.  It  was  urged  that  all  fertilizers  should  be 
very  active  and  soluble  so.  that  the  grower  may  get  the 
benefit.  Chemical  fertilizers  alone  will  not  give  satis- 
factory results,  because  the  soil  must  be  in  good  con- 
dition to  encourage,  the  action  of  bacteria.  The 
speaker  exhibited  samples  of  bone  flour,  carbonate  of 
potash,  nitrate  of  soda.  The  latter  is  usad  mixed 
with  20  pounds  of  high-grade  tankage  to  the  100  pounds. 

1  Asparagus  a  Certain  Crop. 

Asparagus  was  regarded  as  his  most  certai  i  crop 
by  Harper  Secord,  St.  Catharines.  The  speaker 
strongly  advised  growing  plants  from  seed  instead  of 
buying  plants.  The  best  seed  should  be  secured  and 
planted  one  inch  deep  in  rows  a  foot  apart.  The  seed- 
lings are  fertilized  and  cultivated  and  well-grown;  one 
year  plants  are  preferred  for  permanent  plantation. 
A  sandy  loam  soil  is  preferable  and  asparagus  is  a  very 
heavy  feeder.  The  plants  are  set  about  7  inches  deep 
and  covered  with  about  two  inches  of  soil.  By  harrow- 
Continued  on  page  254. 
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The  Annual  Series  of  Breed  Association  Meetings. 

Hog  Grading,  Co-operative  Grading  and  Selling  of  Wool,  the  Status  of  the  Beef  and  Dairy  Breeds,  and  Many 
Items  of  Interest  to  Producers  Were  Threshed  Out  at  the  Annual  Series  of  Breed  Meetings. 


ALTHOUGH  the  live-stock  breeders  arc  passing 
through  a  crisis  in  their  business  at  the  present 
time,  a  measure  of  optimism  pervaded  the  meetings. 
It  was  generally  realized,  that,  though  hard  to  become 
accustomed  to  what  is  in  some  cases  sub-normal  prices, 
there  was  a  glimmer  of  blue  in  the  overcast  sky,  as  in 
many  lines  the  market  was  picking  up  and  demand 
increasing.  It  was  believed  that  Canadian  agricul- 
turists, especially  the  live-stock  men,  were  much  better 
off  than  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
herds  and  flocks  are  particularly  free  from  disease, 
which  is  much  to  be  thankful  for.  There  were  some 
reports  of  hardship  in  Western  Canada,  but  suffering 
was  not  nearly  so  acute  where  mixed  farming  with  good 
live  stock  was  carried  on.  The  question  of  markets 
was  mentioned  in  many  meetings,  and  a  concerted  effort 
is  to  be  made  to  open  up  larger  trade  in  live  stock 
and  farm  products  generally  with  other  countries. 
Horse  breeders  were  by  no  means  pessimistic,  and 
believed  that  the  horse  situation  was  as  promising  as 
ever.  Beef  cattle  associations  had  considerable  increase 
in  membership  and  in  registrations,  and  the  prices 
received  lately  for  good  stuff,  at  auctions,  was  believed 
to  augur  well  for  the  future.  The  commercial  side, 
as  well  as  the  pure-bred  end,  was  stressed.  Hog  breeders 
were  apparently  unanimous  for  grading  of  hogs,  and  the 
development  of  the  bacon  hog,  which  will  take  first 
place  in  any  market.  Sheep  breeders,  while  deploring 
the  drop  in  price  of  wool  and  mutton,  realized  that  they 
were  engaged  in  about  as  profitable  a  branch  of  agricul- 
ture as  any.  The  grading  of  wool  and  selling  on  a 
quality  basis,  while  costing  considerable  to  market, 
had  developed  the  home  market  and  had  been  the 
means  of  giving  them  much  more  for  their  wool  than 
they  would  have  received  had  no  machinery  been  in 
working  order  for  grading  and  selling  co-operatively. 
The  dairymen  represent  a  large  section  of  Canada's 
live-stock  industry,  and  they  too  have  experienced  a 
reversal  in  prices,  but  this  was  tending  to  show  up  the 
benefit  of  quality,  not  only  in  the  animals  but  in  the 
products  of  the  dairy. 

The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  usual,  and  in 
all  breed  meetings  there  seemed  to  be  the  feeling  that 
it  was  poor  time  to  "swap  horses  while  crossing  the 
stream,"  consequently  there  was  a  tendency  all  through 
to  re-elect  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  past  year. 
Although  expenses  have  been  heavy,  all  associations 
showed  a  satisfactory  financial  report. 

During  the  week,  banquets  were  held  by  the  dairy- 
men, and  the  one  tendered  the  breeders  and  exhibitors 
by  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  Board  was  enjoyed 
by  all. 

Shorthorn  Breed  Association  Has 
Increased  Membership. 

Although  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  usual, 
the  enthusiam  of  the  members  of  the  Shorthorn  Breeders 
Association  at  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  showed 
that  they  were  optimistic.  In  the  absence  of  J.  G. 
Barron,  the  President,  the  chair  was  ably  occupied  by 
H.  M.  Pettit,  the  Vice-President.  In  his  opening  address, 
Mr.  Pettit  referred  to  the  question  of  holding  a  congress 
sale.  The  executive  considered  that  a  creditable  sale 
might  be  feasible  at  the  Royal  Show,  in  November. 
Mr.  Pettit  referred  to  a  publication  which  the  executive 
had  in  mind  in  which  there  would  be  25  pages  on  general 
live  stock  information  and  Shorthorns  in  particular, 
besides  a  certain  amount  of  advertising  which  would 
cover  expense. 

The  financial  statement  showed  the  association  to  be 
in  good  standing.  This  was  pleasing  to  the  members, 
more  especially  in  view  of  the  present  trade  crisis  and 
financial  stringency.  During  the  year  there  was  an 
increase  in  membership  of  307  and  an  increase  in  revenue 
from  registrations  of  $3,111.33.  The  Association  has 
excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  $48,633.57.  Geo. 
E.  Day  in  his  report  pointed  out  that  prices  of  pure- 
bred cattle  had  fallen  along  with  the  product  of  factories 
and  farms,  yet  Shorthorns  had  maintained  a  higher 
average  than  other  beef  breeds.  The  demand  was 
attributed  to  the  reputation  of  the.  Shorthorn  as  a  breed 
for  the  general  farmer.  Publicity  work  in  various 
ways  was  reported  to  have  been  persistently  carried  on 
during  the  year  with  apparently  good  results.  A  number 
of  Shorthorn  clubs  have  been  organized  during  the  year. 
At  present  there  are  clubs  in  the  following  counties: 
Brant,  North  Bruce,  South  Bruce,  Carleton,  Durham, 
Elgin,  Grey,  Haldimand,  Halton,  Kent,  Lanark, 
Norfolk,  North  Ontario,  South  Ontario,  Peel,  Peterboro, 
Victoria,  Welland,  Wellington,  and  York.  These 
clubs  were  believed  to  be  doing  a  great  deal  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  breed.  Mr.  Day  spoke  favorably  of 
calf  clubs  and  believed  it  was  good  business  to  foster 
them.  Reference  was  made  to  the  increased  interest 
in  Dual-purpose  Shorthorns.  This  was  indicated  by  the 
inquiries  and  by  the  R.  O.  P.  certificates  being  issued. 
Up  to  January  31,  this  year,  464  R.  O.  P.  certificates 
had  been  issued  and  139  or  30  per  cent,  of  these  were 
during  1921. 

209  mature  cows  recorded  averaged,  8.667  lbs.  milk, 
396  lbs.  fat;  62  four-year-olds,  8,143  lbs.  milk,  331  lbs. 
fat;  92  three-year-olds,  6,617  lbs.  milk,  274  lbs  fat; 
101  two-year-olds,  6,474  lbs.  milk,  269  lbs.  fat. 

The  Secretary  considered  that  while  the  condition 


of  the  Shorthorn  trade  left  much  to  be  desired  the 
situation  was  anything  but  discouraging.  The  total 
membership  is  4,693  and  of  these  2,415  are  in  Ontario, 
with  Saskatchewan  second  with  780,  and  Alberta  third 
with  617.  The  registrations  by  provinces  were  as  follows: 


Province 

Regis- 
trations 

Trans- 
fers 

Dup.  and 
new  cer- 
tificates 

10027 

5446 

70 

1968 

1016 

30 

Saskatchewan  

2263 

1280 

25 

Alberta  

2630 

1424 

36 

British  Columbia  

182 

85 

Quebec  

826 

335 

8 

New  Brunswick  

160 

40 

1 

207 

139 

4 

123 

91 

3 

52 

77 

2 

Total  

18438 

9933 

179 

A  notice  of  motion  to  make  it  possible  to  hold  the 
annual  meeting  at  a  place  other  than  Toronto  was  dis- 
cussed and  adopted.  There  was  also  a  notice  of  motion 
in  reference  to  forcing  the  seller  to  furnish  certificate 
of  transfer  to  the  buyer  and  failure  to  do  so  making  it  an 
offence  against  the  Association  was  discussed  at  some 
length,  but  as  it  was  already  partially  covered  in  the 
by-laws  of  the  Association,  it  was  re-drafted  and  finally 
voted  down. 


The  Primary  Purpose  of  all  Beef  Breeds 
is  the  Good  Steer. 

The  motion  of  Robt.  Miller,  that  the  question  of 
appropriations  to  fairs  be  left  to  the  executive,  with 
the  stipulation  not  to  exceed  $10,000  was  carried.  A. 
Galbraith,  brought  in  a  recommendation  to  the  effect 
that  the  executive  make  grants  to  local  fairs,  where  the 
initiative  was  taken  in  putting  on  classes  or  organizing 
calf  clubs  which  would  especially  encourage  Shorthorn 
breeding.  This  was  discussed  at  some  length  but  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  executive.  It  was  moved  by 
Hon.  Duncan  Marshall  that  the  matter  of  classes  for 
Dual-purpose  Shorthorns  at  the  Canadian  National 
be  referred  to  the  executive. 

The  officers  for  1922  are  as  follows:  President. 
H.  M.  Pettit,  Freeman;  1st  Vice-President,  Hon. 
Duncan  Marshall;  2nd  Vice-President,  John  Gardhouse, 
Weston;  Secretary-treasurer,  Geo.  E.  Day,  Guelph; 
Registrar,  R.  G.  T.  Hitchman,  Ottawa;  Directors, 
Ontario:  Ross  Martindale,  Caledonia;  Jas.  Kyle,  Drum- 
bo;  Robt.  T.  Amos,  Moffat;  Geo.  Gier,  Waldemar;  Jas 
Douglas,  Caledonia;  J.  D.  B:ien,  Ridgetown;  J.  A. 
Watt,  Elora;  G.  Auld,  Guelph.  Manitoba:  John 
Strachan,  Pope;  C.  McMillan,  Newton  Siding.  Sask- 
katchewan:  R.  A.  WTright,  Drinkwater;  E.  R.  Mooney, 
Weyburn.  Alberta  and  British  Columbia:  Wm.  Sharp, 
Lacombe;  J.  C.  Yule,  Carstairs.  Quebec:  E.  Hodgins, 
Portage  du  Fort.  Maritime  Provinces:  L.  M.  Laird, 
Kelvin  Grove,  P.  E.  I. 

Dual-Purpose  Shorthorn  Men  See 
Bright  Future. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Dual-purpose 
Shorthorn  Club  was  held  in  the  Carls-Rite  Hotel, 
Monday,  February  13,  when  a  representative  number 
of  the  members  were  present.  Discussion  was  free 
throughout  the  meeting,  and  all  went  home  enthused 
with  the  future  prospects  for  their  favorite  cattle,  and 
determined  to  strengthen  the  Club  by  securing  more 
members.  G.  L.  Smith,  the  President,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  after  which  Prof.  Barton,  from 
Macdonald  College,  gave  an  interesting  address.  He 
claimed  there  was  no  question  in  his  mind  about  the 
justification  for  the  Dual-purpose  Shorthorn,  and  was 
convinced  that  many  breeders  were  interested  in  these 
cattle.  It  was  suggested  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
survey  the  field  and  then  endeavor  to  link  up  the  small 
breeders  with  the  central  organization.    It  was  also 


suggested  that  directors  be  elected  in  the  different 
provinces. 

Hon.  Duncan  Marshall  was  present,  and  while 
he  claimed  that  he  kept  a  herd  of  Scotch-bred  Short- 
horns, he  took  good  care  that  they  gave  enough  milk 
to  feed  their  calves.  Calves  were  shown  from  his  herd 
last  year  which  never  had  a  nurse  cow,  and  the  dams 
were  taken  to  the  shows  with  the  calves,  thus  going  to 
show  that  it  was  possible  for  a  good  milking  Shorthorn 
to  raise  a  show  calf.  Breeders  were  advised. to  keep 
breed  type  and  attractiveness  in  mind,  and  to  remember 
that  while  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  ideal  in  the  Dual- 
purpose  Shorthorn  cow  she  was  most  useful  once  secured. 
Mr.  Hardy,  from  the  Otis  farm,  brought  greetings 
from  the  American  Dairy  Shorthorn  Association,  and 
gave  valuable  suggestions.  Geo.  Rothwell,  Dominion 
Animal  Husbandman,  referred  to  the  work  being  done 
on  the  Experimental  Farms. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  relative  to  having 
the  cow-in-milk  classes  milked  in  the  ring  and  awards 
based  on  production  as  well  as  type.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Stevenson  this  question  was  left  in  abeyance.  It  was 
decided  to  extend  the  work  into  the  other  provinces, 
consequently  a  director  was  elected  in  each,  and  the 
meeting  decided  that  when  ten  members  were  secured 
the  province  would  be  entitled  to  three  directors,  one 
of  which  would  be  a  vice-president.  Classification  for 
Dual-purpose  Shorthorns  at  shows  was  considered  and 
a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  be  requested  to  give  at  least  three  classes  in 
bulls,  five  in  females  and  three  group  prizes,  besides 
championship  prizes.  There  was  some  discussion 
relative  to  the  proposed  sale.  It  was  finally  decided 
to  hold  it  in  Caledonia  the  first  week  in  June,  when  the 
best  animals  of  the  different  herds  will  be  offered  for 
public  appraisal. 

Judges  recommended  for  the  Canadian  National 
were:  A.  Simpson,  with  Prof.  Barton  reserve;  and  for 
the  Royal,  F.  Holland,  Iowa,  and  Hon.  Duncan  Marshall, 
reserve.  The  following  officers  and  directors  wen- 
elected.  President,  G.  L.  Smith,  Meadowvale;  Vice- 
President,  Ross  Martindale,  Caledonia;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  I.  B.  Whale,  London.  Executive:  A. 
MacLaren,  Buckingham,  Quebec;  R.  R.  Wheaton, 
Thorndale,  and  D.  Z.  Gibson,  Caledonia.  Directors: 
Ontario— G.  L.  Smith,  R.  R.  Wheaton,  F.  R.  Wood, 
D.  Z.  Gibson,  Geo.  Carter,  F.  Cockshutt,  Geo.  E.  Day, 
J.  Bell,  Ross  Martindale,  F.  Teasdale,  S.  Jackson  and 
H.  Scott.  Quebec — A.  MacLaren,  Prof.  Barton,  T.  B. 
MacCauley.  Manitoba — W.  C.  McKillican.  Alberta 
— G.  K.  Allenby.  Prince  Edward  Island — A.  Cameron. 
Nova  Scotia — Prof.  Blair.  New  Bruniwick — P.  L.  j 
Fairweather. 

Angus  Breeders  Foster  the  Com- 
mercial End. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association  was  held  in  Toronto,  February  15. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  annual  meeting  has  been 
held  in  the  East.  Jas.  Browne,  the  President,  believed 
it  advisable  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  at  different 
points.  By  doing  so  more  members  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  attending  an  annual  meeting  than  if  held 
at  one  point  year  after  year.  The  President  was 
confident  that  if  the  cattle  were  good  enough  the  market, 
both  commercial  and  pure-bred,  would  come.  Mr. 
Browne  claimed  that  he  went  West  soon  after  he  landed 
from  the  Old  Country,  and  commenced  working  for  a 
farmer  who  kept  Angus  cattle.  This  was  where  his 
first  love  for  the  black  cattle  was  created.  The  President 
expressed  strong  faith  in  the  value  of  provincial  organ- 
izations in  linking  up  the  local  breeders  with  the  central 
organization.  The  Angus  were  spoken  of  as  cattle  which 
pleased  the  butcher,  and  that  was  characterized  as  the 
final  and  valuable  test  of  any  breed  of  beef  cattle.  It 
was  claimed  that  in  the  economic  crisis  in  the  West, 
the  cattle  breeders  were  by  far  the  best  off.  The  more 
intelligently  a  man  works,  the  better  off  he  is,  claimed 
the  speaker.  Breeders  were  advised  not  to  wait  for 
their  neighbors  to  begin  something,  as  if  all  waited, 
all  would  starve  together.  Enlarged  markets  were 
claimed  to  be  a  great  need,  especially  in  the  West. 
The  railway  rates  were  scored,  and  the  President 
claimed  that  if  nationalization  of  railways  meant  higher 
rates,  then  other  means  of  transportation  would  come 
into  vogue,  to  the  futher  handicap  of  the  railroads. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  over  several 
technical  changes  in  the  constitution.  The  financial 
statement  showed  a  balance  of  assets  over  liabilities  of 
$7,122.40  at  end  of  1921. 

The  Association  has  a  membership  of  801,  and  up  to 
1921,  28,317  pedigrees  had  been  recorded.  During  the 
past  year  2,496  animals  were  registered,  and  1,757 
transfers  made.  Alberta  led  with  697  registrations 
and  499  transfers;  Ontario,  578  and  483;  Manitoba,  504 
and  359;  Saskatchewan,  496  and  396.  Matters  of 
interest  to  the  Association  were  discussed.  It  was 
decided  to  have  prints  made  of  the  cuts  prepared  by 
R.  W.  Wade  of  the  grand  champion  steer  at  Guelph 
for  distribution.  This  consisted  of  the  animal  and 
illustrations  of  several  cuts  of  meat  from  this  steer. 
Representatives  to  fairs  were  left  the  same  as  last  year. 
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In  regard  to  grants,  it  was  decided  to  favor  calf  clubs, 
feeding  competitions  and  fat  cattle  classes. 

Directors:  Jas.  Bowman,  Guelph;  G.  C.  Channon, 
Oakwood;  John  Lowe,  Elora;  J.  D.  McGregor,  Brandon; 
K.  McGregor,  Brandon;  Jas.  Browne,  Neudorf,  Sask. ; 

E.  C.  Woods,  Warman,  Sask.;  S.  J.  Henderson,  Lacombe, 
Alta.;  J.  F.  Day,  Red  Deer,  Alta.  President,  Jas. 
Browne;  Vice-President,  G.  C.  Channon;  Sec.-Treas., 

F.  G.  Crawford,  Brandon,  Man. 

Swine  Breeders  Favor  the  Bacon 
Hog. 

The  Canadian  Swine  Breeders'  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  Monday,  February  13.  There  was 
a  fair  turn  out  of  the  breeders,  and  various  questions 
were  fully  discussed.  The  financial  statement  showed 
a  balance  on  hand  of  $12,616.60,  but  as  no  record  volume 
has  been  published  so  far  for  1921,  the  cash  on  hand, 
as  compared  with  the  year  previous,  was  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  registrations  for  1921  totaled  12,549 
as  compared  with  12,590  in  1920  and  15,496  in  1919. 
Yorkshires  led  with  4,173  registrations,  and  Berkshires 
next  with  2,831.  By  provinces  the  registrations  were 
as  follows: 

Registrations. 


Provinces 

1920 

1921 

Transfers 

Ontario  

4,359 

4,126 

3,190 

Manitoba  

1,253 

1,022 

857 

Saskatchewan  

1,837 

1,755 

1,397 

Alberta  

1,914 

2,423 

1,864 

British  Columbia  

318 

434 

319 

Quebec  

2,637 

2,301 

1,745 

New  Brunswick  

293 

258 

213 

Nova  Scotia  

152 

126 

80 

Prince  Edward  Island  

117 

70 

40 

United  States  

4 

12,880 

12,519 

9,705 

J.  E.  Rettie,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  referred, 
at  length,  to  the  courses  in  grading  and  judging  held' 
at  different  points.  Some  288  young  farmers  took 
advantage  of  these  courses.  A  good  deal  of  con- 
structive work  was  believed  to  have  been  done  during 
the  year.  President  W.  H.  English  referred  to  the 
market  in  England  for  bacon,  and  he  was  firm  in  his 
belief  that  if  a  premium  was  paid,  Canada  would  soon 
be  producing  Wiltshire  sides  of  quality  in  great  quantity. 
Itwas  stated  that  over  3  6  boys'  and  girls' clubs  in  Manitoba 
were  taking  up  this  work,  and  72  agricultural  societies 
were  engaged  in  boosting  the  bacon  hog.  In  answer 
to  a  question  regarding  who  was  administrating  the 
policy  of  grading,  H.  S.  Arkell,  Live-Stock  Commissioner, 
explained  that  while  the  administration  of  the  policy 
was  undertaken  by  the  Department,  it  was  intended  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  producer,  and  places  for 
grading  were  being  worked  out  so  as  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  selling  of  hogs.  When  details 
of  grading  were  worked  out,  the  plan  is  to  make  the 
producers  familiar  with  the  system.  For  the  present  it 
was  planned  to  do  the  grading  at  the  yards.  Hon. 
Manning  Doherty  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  hog 
situation,  and  believed  that  the  system  which  would 
pay  a  premium  for  quality  was  fundamentally  right. 
"Canada  can  ill  afford  to  allow-  the  reputation  of  her 
bacon  to  suffer,"  said  the  speaker.  "What  place  does 
Canadian  bacon  occupy  on  the  British  market?"  asked 
the  Chairman,  to  which  Mr.  Arkell  replied,  "about  fifth." 
It  was  believed  that  from  coast  to  coast  the  breeders 
were  behind  the  movement  to  improve  quality.  Mention 
was  made  regarding  resolutions  passed  by  organizations 
in  Quebec,  indicating  that  breeders  were  behind  the 
scheme  being  worked  out.  Mr.  Arkell  believed  the 
principle  adopted  was  right,  however  hard  it  might  be 
to  work  out. 

R.  H.  Harding  claimed  that  it  was  important  to 
feed  right  in  the  production  of  bacon.  "With  grading 
at  packing  houses  how  is  the  premium  to  get  back  to 
the  producer?"  asked  G.  Barber,  to  which  the  Chairman 
explained  the  system  of  marking  followed  in  Manitoba. 
A  detailed  account  is  sent  to  each  shipper,  along  with 
the  cheque  for  the  hogs.  A.  A.  McMillan  spoke  briefly 
on  the  grading  of  hogs,  and  hoped  that  farmers  and 
drovers  would  become  efficient  in  grading  hogs  them- 
selves. J.  E.  Brethour  discussed  a  system  of  R.  O.  P. 
in  swine.  It  was  suggested  that  a  sow  and  boar  be 
listed  with  a  committee,  and  the  entire  litter  inspected 
and  tagged.  A  couple  are  sent  to  the  packing  house  and 
graded  on  foot  and  scored  on  dressed  carcass.  The 
idea  was  to  leave  the  litter  in  the  hands  of  the  breeder 
rather  than  ship  them  to  a  central  place,  as  is  the  custom 
in  Denmark.  E.  S.  Archibald,  Director  of  Experi- 
mental Farms,  firmly  believed  that  more  rigid  selection 
of  breeding  stock  must  be  made.  He  saw  no  great 
difficulty  in  having  the  sows  and  boars  sent  to  central 
points  for  testing.  The  securing  of  boars  of  right  quality 
was  said  to  be  difficult,  and  the  R.  O.  P.  should  extend 
by  all  means  to  boars  as  well  as  sow  s.  The  boar  problem 
was  not  to  be  solved  by  importing,  said  the  speaker. 
Violent  crosses  were  considered  to  be  disappointing. 
It  was  believed  that  there  were  sufficient  families  of  all 
breeds  of  swine,  and  what  was  now  wanted  was  greater 
care  in  selection  of  breeding  stock.  Mr.  Archibald  said 
that  all  connected  with  the  Experimental  Farms  were 
right  behind  any  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the 
swine  industry.  Methods  of  feeding  as  well  as  kinds 
of  feeds  were  considered  as  very  important  in  the 
production  of  prime  bacon  hogs.  Directors  from  the 
different  provinces  spoke  of  the  organization  work 
being  carried  on  for  the  improvement  of  hog  breeding. 
The  meeting  was  apparently  unanimous  as  to  the 
advisability  of  ^inaugurating  a  system  of  grading,  and 


the  use  of  bacon  hogs  which  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  British  market. 

Directors:  Alberta,  Wm.  Gilbert,  Stony  Plain; 
B.  C,  W.  H.  Higginson,  Sardis;  Manitoba,  W.  H. 
English,  Harding;  Maritime  Provinces,  J.  F.  Roach, 
Sussex;  Quebec,  M.  Ste.  Marie,  Compton  and  Frank 
Byrne,  Charlesbourg;  Saskatchewan,  Philip  Leech, 
Baring;  Ontario,  P.  J.  McEwen,  Wyoming;  Geo. 
Dewar,  Wyoming,  and  J.  E.  Brethour,  Burford.  Presi- 
dent, M.  Ste.  Marie;  Vice-President,  J.  E.  Brethour; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  E.  Rettie.  Executive:  W.  H. 
English  and  P.  J.  McEwen. 

Ontario  Swine  Breeders  Re-Elect 
Directors. 

In  view  of  the  small  balance  appearing  in  the  financial 
statement,  the  Ontario  Swine  Breeders  in  convention  at 
Toronto,  on  Wednesday,  February  14,  decided  to  dis- 
pense with  the  fair  grants  for  1922.  The  expenditures 
of  the  Association  for  the  year  totaled  $203.85  in  all, 
while  the  receipts  from  all  sources  totaled  $240.00. 
With  the  small  balance  of  $9.86  on  hand  for  the  year 
ending  1920,  the  total  cash  on  hand  on  December  31, 
1921,  amounted  to  $46.01.  Like  the  majority  of  the 
meetings  held  during  the  live-stock  week,  the  attendance 
was  somewhat  disappointing,  and  aside  from  a  rather 
indifferent  discussion  on  the  possibilities  of  the  working 
out  of  the  proposed  new  grading  legislation,  very  little 
action  was  noticeable  throughout  the  meeting.  Mr. 
McMillan,  Chief  of  the  Sheep  and  Swine  Division  at 
Ottawa,  speaking  in  support  of  the  grading  system, 
stated  that  his  branch  was  making  every  effort  possible 
to  have  the  necessary  machinery  ready  by  May  1st 
to  enable  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  in  fairness  to  all 
and  without  confusion  if  possible.  As  in  common  with 
too  many  of  the  other  live-stock  organizations  in  con- 
vention during  the  week  the  entire  1921  board  of  direc- 
tors were  again  elected  without  change.  The  incoming 
president  was  elected  to  act  as  the  representative  to  the 
Eastern  Canada  Live-Stock  Union. 


Part  of  the  Berkshire  Stock  at  C.  E.  F.,  Ottawa. 

Ontario    Berkshire  Breeders  Meet. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Berkshire  Breed- 
ers' Society  was  held  at  the  Carls-Rite  Hotel  on  Tuesday, 
there  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  35  breeders  present. 
Very  little  new  business  came  forward  outside  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  or  two  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  working  out  of'  the  new  bacon  legislation, 
which  is  to  come  into  force  on  May  1st.  In  this  regard 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  have  the  committee  look 
into  and  study  the  type  of  hog  the  foreign  market 
demands,  and  from  this  set  up  a  "standard  of  excellence" 
which  all  Berkshire  breeders  could  then  plan  on  following 
with  increased  advantage  to  all.  In  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion J.  D.  Brien,  of  Ridgetown,  mentioned  a  specific 
case  where  a  winning  pen  of  Berkshires  at  Guelph  last 
December  were  sacrificed  from  a  breeding  standpoint, 
for  the  sole  reason  of  grading  their  carcasses  in  a  Wilt- 
shire side  competition  at  a  Toronto  packing  house. 
The  result  of  the  test,  Mr.  Brien  announced,  was  sufficient 
proof  that  the  improved  Berkshire  fully  met  with  the 
packers'  approval  in  that  two  out  of  the  three  carcasses 
were  stamped  "Prime  Wiltshire."  By  visiting  the 
packing  houses  and  following  closely  tests  such  as  these, 
it  was  thought  the  committee  would  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  set  up  a  "standard."  The  advisability 
of  holding  a  public  sale  was  also  discussed,  and  this  was 
also  left  in  the  hands  of  the  same  committee.  The 
Royal  Agriculture  Show  was  mentioned  as  being  best 
adaptable  for  the  holding  of  this  sale. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  showed  that  $177.74  had 
been  received  from  all  sources,  while  the  expenditures 
amounted  to  $74.50,  leaving  a  balance  of  $103.24  cash 
on  hand  to  begin  the  year  1922.  In  view  of  the  small 
balance  it  was  thought  advisable  to  cancel  all  grants  to 
fairs  for  1922,  and  on  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Rothwell, 
part  of  the  money  saved  from  this  source  will  be  used 
for  the  financing  of  a  small  advertising  pamphlet, 
which  could  be  sent  out  in  reply  to  requests  for  in- 
formation of  the  breed.  The  1921  board  of  directors 
were  re-elected. 

Boost  the  Yorkshire  Breed. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Club  was  better 
attended  than  usual  and  the  members  were  in  high 
spirits  over  the  proposed  grading  of  hogs.  A  resolution 
was  passed  to  the  effect  that  steps  be  taken  to  have 
a  history  of  the  breed  written  and  to  make  the  high 
qualities  of  the  Yorkshires  more  widely  known.  The 
classification  for  prizes  proposed  by  the  Royal  Show  came 
in  for  considerable  discussion,  the  majority  of  the 
breeders  being  opposed  to  all  prizes  being  similar.  The 
election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 


President,  H.  A.  Dorrance,  Orangeville;  Vice- 
President,  D.  L.  Lerch,  Preston;  Sec.-Treas.,  J.  E. 
Rettie,  Toronto.  Directors:  D.  \V.  Miner,  Exeter; 
A.  W.  Elliott,  Gormley;  R.  J.  Garbutt,  Belleville; 
Wm.  Jones,  Mt.  Elgin;  J.  E.  Brethour,  Burford. 

Sheep  Breeders  Discuss  Questions 
of  Vital  Interest. 

The  annual  meeting  of  .the  Canadian  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association  was  well  attended,  and  lively  discussion 
took  place  on  several  questions,  but,  it  was  not  so 
constructive  on  the  whole  as  it  was  voluminous.  Presi- 
dent W.  A.  Dryden  gave  a  review  of  the  sheep  industry. 
After  passing  through  a  prosperous  era,  the  sheepmen 
were  now  experiencing  what  might  be  termed  a  sub- 
normal time  from  price  standpoint,  claimed  the  President, 
and  the  situation  must  be  dealt  with  as  it  exists.  Taking, 
care  of  the  flock  so  as  to  put  it  on  a  more  efficient  basis- 
was  advised.  The  benefit  accruing  through  grading  ot 
wool  and  marketing  on  a  quality  basis  was  pointed  out. 
Canadian  manufacturers  have  been  suspicious  of  Cana- 
dian woo!  in  the  past,  and  Mr.  Dryden  explained  that 
when  the  Co-operative  Wool  Growers  first  endeavored 
selling  to  these  men,  they  would  always  inspect  carefully 
all  wool  before  purchasing.  Now,  after  finding  that 
the  wool  in  quantity  was  up  to  specified  grade  they  now 
purchased  by  wire  or  'phone,  knowing  that  the  wool 
purchased  would  be  true  to  grade.  The  present  system 
of  marketing  had  been  the  means  of  building  up  a 
hjme  market,  which  was  proving  more  profitable  than 
foreign  markets. 

The  financial  statement  showed  the  Association  to 
be  strong  financially,  with  a  cash  balance  of  $3,984.23. 

There  is  a  total  membership  of  2,016.  During 
1921  there  were  recorded:  Shropshires,  3,309  head; 
Leicesters,  1,167;  Cotswolds,  205;  Oxford  Downs, 
2,157;  Lincolns,  198;  Dorsets,  172;  Suffolks,  303;  Hamp- 
shires,  441;  Southdowns,  293;  Cheviots,  137;  Romneys, 
182;  Rambouillets,  355.  By  provinces  the  registrations 
were  as  follows: 

Registrations 


Provinces 

1920 

1921 

Transfers 

Ontario  

5359 

4075 

1943 

Manitoba  

591 

331 

230 

Saskatchewan  

547 

539 

279 

Alberta  

1378 

1232 

495 

British  Columbia  

150 

165 

81 

Quebec  

1822 

1775 

1129 

New  Brunswick  

148 

267 

133 

Nova  Scotia  

352 

227 

166 

Prince  Edward  Island  

113 

147 

68 

United  States  t  

21 

132 

36 

10481 

8390 

4560 

Considerable  correspondence  was  read,  discussed 
and  dealt  with.  As  regards  use  of  deleterous  material 
as  paint,  tar,  etc.,  for  marking  sheep,  which  tended  to 
lessen  the  value  of  the  wool,  it  was  recommended  that 
breeders  be  more  careful  of  the  material  used.  The 
question  of  grants  brought  forth  expressions  of  opinions 
from  several  members.  Some  considered  that  it  was 
right  and  proper  to  give  a  grant  to  the  Royal  Show. 
However,  as  the  funds  of  the  Association  are  distributed 
pro  ratio  to  provincial  associations,  and  it  has  never 
been  the  custom  to  make  grants  to  any  fair,  it  was 
believed  to  be  advisable  to  use  any  surplus  for 
propaganda  work  and  leave  grants  to  fairs  to  the 
provinces.  The  cost  of  recording  animals  was  criti- 
cized by  some  members,  and  the  system  in  vogue  in 
United  States  was  eulogized,  but  R.  W.  Wade  pointed 
out  that  the  American  record  associations  were  stock 
companies  with  limited  membership,  whereas  Canadian 
record  associations  were  democratic  and  endeavoring 
to  give  efficient  service  at  lowest  cost.  If  sheep  breeders 
would  spend  less  on  American  records  and  more  on 
Canadian  records,  the  latter  would  be  strengthened, 
and  then  a  reduction  in  registration  price  might  be 
possible.  The  motion  of  E.  Wilson  to  the  effect  that, 
"registration  of  animals  one  year  of  age  and  up  to 
December  1  of  the  second  year  be:  Members,  50  cents, 
non-members,  $1.00,  and  that  first  change  of  ownership 
be  made  free  provided  it  is  made  at  time  of  registration," 
was  carried  after  lengthy  discussion.  G.  L.  Telfer 
moved  that  only  members  who  make  application  for 
sheep  records  by  October  1  each  year  be  supplied  free, 
and  those  not  applying  by  that  date  be  supplied  at 
cost  price  plus  25  per  cent.  It  was  thought  that  this 
would  result  in  a  big  saving  in  finances,  as  many  who 
now  receive  flock  books  have  no  use  for  them  and  they 
are  wasted.  E.  Robson  introduced  a  motion,  which 
he  termed  "truth  in  fabrics,"  which  requested  that 
some  step  be  taken  to  have  Canadian  pure  virgin  wool 
cloth  stamped  as  such,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  use  of  so 
much  shoddy  in  what  is  frequently  termed  all  wool 
cloth.  After  discussion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  the  department  in  endeavoring  to 
break  the  jobbers'  monopoly,  which  was  believed  to 
be  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  spread  between 
manufacturers'  price  of  cloth  and  the  retail  price. 
H.  S.  Arkel!,  Live-Stock  Commissioner,  referred  to 
cloth  costing  $12  per  yard  at  the  store  which  actually 
cost  $3  at  the  mills.  Selling  Canadian-made 
cloth  under  the  name  of  imported  goods  was  believed  to 
be  detrimental.  Col.  McEwen  suggested  that  some 
system  of  controlling  the  imported,  foreign  product, 
so  that  the  consumer  will  know  what  he  is  getting, 
be  considered.  Hon.  Duncan  Marshall,  Agricultural 
Commissioner,  claimed  that  markets  was  one  big  item 
for  individuals,  associations  and  departments  to  keep 
on  their  program. 

Officers:  President,  H.  Follett,  Saskatchewan;  Vice- 
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President,  J.  D.  Brien,  Ridgetown'  Secretary-Treasurer, 
R.  W.  Wade,  Toronto.  Directors:  Ont. — Col.  Robt.' 
McEwen,  London;  J.  D.  Brien,  Ridgetown;  W.  A. 
Dryden,  Brooklin;  Geo.  S  Telfer,  Paris;  R.  H.  Harding, 
Thorndale.  Maritiine  Provinces — W.  B.  Bishop,  St! 
Johns,  N.B.  Quebec — V.  Svlvestre,  St.  Hyacinthe; 
A.  Denis,  St.  Norbert  Sta.,  and  J.  A.  McCIary,  Lenrrox- 
ville.  Manitoba — G.  Gordon,  Oak  Lake.  Sask. — H. 
Follett,  Duval.  Alberta — R.  Knights,  Calgary.  B.  C. 
— G.  H.  Had  wen,  Duncan  Station. 

Ontario  Sheep  Breeders  Have  Good 
Attendance. 

The  Ontario  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  held  their 
annual  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  February 
15,  with  as  large  an  attendance  present  as  they  have 
enjoyed  for  some  years.  From  President  Whitelaw's 
address  it  was  evident  from  the  beginning  that  the 
officers  of  the  Association  were  far  more  optimistic  as 
regards  the  future  of  the  sheep  industry  in  Ontario 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time;  and  in  conversation 
with  many  of  the  breeders  present  it  was  quite  apparent 
that  trade  conditions  in  the  sheep  industry  were  im- 
proving just  a  little  faster  than  most  other  lines  of  live 
stock.  Much  of  the  discussion  was  devoted  to  trade 
prospects,  and  in  this  connection  both  Prof.  Toole,  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and  A.  A.  McMillan, 
Chief  of  the  Sheep  and  Swine  Division,  Ottawa,  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  the  pure-bred  breeders  showing 
more  consideration  as  to  the  quality  of  the  pure-bred 
rams  they  were  sending  out  to  farmers  with  grade  flocks. 
Continuing,  Prof.  Toole  also  pressed  strongly  on  those 
present  to  study  the  market  conditions  more  closely, 
and  market  their  commercial  lambs  at  the  proper  time. 
The  Canadian  market,  he  stated,  demanded  a  medium- 
weight  lamb,  and  those  working  with  the  heavy  breeds 
could  gain  equal  advantage  of  the  premium  in  price  if 
they  would  plan  on  having  their  lambs  on  the  market  at 
the  proper  time.  Mr.  McMillan  referred  to  the  assist- 
ance that  his  Department  was  at  all  times  anxious  and 
in  a  position  to  give  in  the  way  of  marketing,  dipping, 
docking,  etc.  R.  W.  Wade,  of  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture,  also  referred  briefly  to  the  marketing 
end  of  the  industry,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  By 
request,  W.  H.  J.  Tisdale,  Assistant  Manager  of  the 
Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  explained  at 
some  length  the  details  of  marketing  the  1921  clip. 
In  all  there  had  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  million 
pounds  marketed  nearly  all  of  which  was  sold  in  Canada. 
Expenses  for  1921  had  increased  considerably  for 
various  reasons,  of  which  freight  rates  were  responsible 
for  a  large  amount.  As  a  trial  shipment  he  mentioned 
20  bales  of  wool  having  been  shipped  to  England  and 
sold  there  by  auction  or  competitive  bidding.  The 
lower  grades  showed  a  slight  loss  over  the  Canadian 
price,  but  the  finer  wools  made  sufficient  gains  to  make 
the  venture  slightly  profitable. 

The  financial  report,  as  brought  down  by  the 
Secretary,  showed  the  expenditures  for  the  year  to 
have  been  $122,360.97,  while  the  receipts,  including 
S21, 218.29  cash  on  hand  on  December  31,  1920,  totaled 
$122,687.43,  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $326.46  in  the 
bank  as  on  December  31,  1921. 

The  directors  elected  for  the  various,  breeds  were 
as  follows:  Lincolns,  Stanley  Gardhouse,  Weston; 
Suffolks,  Jas.  Bowman,  Guelph;  Oxfords,  D.  Johnson, 
Appin;  Shropshires,  Jno.  R.  Kelsey,  Woodville;  South- 
downs,  D.  £.  McEwen,  London.  General  Directors: 
G.  L.  Telfer,  Paris;  J.  D.  Brien,  Ridgetown.  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Co-operative  Wool  Growers:  Geo.  L. 
Telfer,  Paris;  W.  A.  Dryden,  Brooklin;  Robt.  McEwen, 
London;  Wm.  Whitelaw,  Guelph;  Jas.  Bowman,  Guelph; 
J.  D.  Brien,  Ridgetown;  Jas.  Douglas,  Caledonia. 

Lively  Discussion  Among  Jersey 
Breeders. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  was  held  on  Wednesday,  February  15,  and  brought 
out  some  very  interesting  discussion,  in  which  the  work 
of  the  fieldman,  W.  Elmo  Ashton,  figured  prominently, 
as  well  as  the  choice  of  judges  for  the  C.  N.  E.  and  the 
Royal  Show.  The  President,  Geo.  Bagg,  presided,  and 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  provoked  the  first  discussion 
dealing  with  the  report  of  the  fieldman,  which,  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  was  to  have 
been  rendered  individually  to  members  each  month, 
but  which  was  changed  by  a  special  general  meeting 
later  to  a  quarterly  report.  Some  members  stated  that 
they  had  only  received  one  of  the  two  reports  issued 
during  the  year.  It  was  finally  decided  to  secure 
quarterly  reports  for  1922.  Further  discussion  of  a 
lively  nature  characterized  a  brush  between  D.  O.  Bull 
Brampton,  and  R.  J.  Fleming,  Toronto,  over  the  selection 
of  judges  for  the  C.  N.  E.,  and  Royal  Show.  Mr.  Bull 
proposed  H.  G.  Van  Pelt  and  Jno.  Lee  as  alternative 
judges,  but  Mr.  Fleming  strongly  objected  to  the  latter, 
and  after  a  rather  acrimonious  debate,  Prof.  McNutt, 
of  New  Hampshire,  was  decided  upon  as  a  compromise. 

Brief  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Grisdale, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa;  H.  S.  Arkell, 
Live-Stock  Commissioner,  Ottawa;  and  Prof.  H.  Barton, 
Macdonald  College,  Quebec.  Dr.  Grisdale  commended 
the  idea  of  establishing  breed  centres  or  communities, 
such  as  the  Jersey  breeders  were  doing,  and  Mr.  Arkell 
asked  for  serious  consideration  of  a  more  economical 
manner  of  conducting  R.  O.  P.  work.  In  this  connection  ' 
later  discussion  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  work  with  committees  from  other  breeds  and 
develop  some  system  of  more  economical  supervision. 
At  present  there  are  185  farms  where  only  one  cow  is 
under  test,  and  on  63  per  cent,  of  Jersey  farms  there 
are  3  cows  or  less  under  R.  O.  P.  test.    This  takes  too 


large  a  staff  of  inspectors  to  be  economical.  Herd 
testing  was  suggested  by  the  Commissioner  as  an 
alternative. 

The  meeting  decided  to  endorse  a  305-day  test 
with  a  two-year-old  requirement  of  5,000  lbs.  milk  on 
a  5  per  cent,  basis;  a  mature  requirement  of  7,200 
pounds  and  a  pro  rata  requirement  of  2  lbs.  milk  per 
day  in  addition  to  5,000  lbs.  for  ages  over  2  years  and 
up  to  7,200  lbs.  The  365-day  test  with  15  months' 
calving  requirement  as  at  present,  is  maintained,  and 
a  365-day  open  class  instituted.  Certificates  as  well  as 
prizes  will  be  given  to  leaders  in  each  R.  O.  P.  class, 
and  gold  medals  for  mature  cows  giving  over  700  lbs. 
fat  with  365-day  class  with  the  15  months'  calving 
requirement.  Cows  cannot  win  money  in  both  365-day 
classes. 

Professor  Barton  intimated  that  a  Jersey  herd 
would  be  started  at  Macdonald  College  on  a  com- 
mercial and  self-sustaining  basis  if  individuals  of  good 
breeding  could  be  secured  at  prices  in  keeping  with  this 
object. 

It  was  decided  to  grant  $500  toward  the  Royal  Show, 
and  to  raise  an  additional  $500  by  subscription.  It 
was  also  decided  that  the  fieldman  be  supported  entirely 
by  the  Club  and  not  at  all  by  subscription;  and  in  lieu 
of  his  services  in  British  Columbia,  a  grant  of  $500 
to  the  B.  C.  association  will  be  made.  Three  delegates 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Canada 
Live  Stock  Union  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  directors. 
The  Secretary  is  also  to  send  each  member  a  detailed 
statement  of  expenditures  and  a  complete  list  of  those 
attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  by  March  15. 
The  Live-Stock  Branch  at  Ottawa  will  be  requested  to 
send  the  R.  O.  P.  report  to  each  member,  instead  of 
each  breeder  testing  cows. 

The  officers  and  directors  elected  for  1922  are  as 
follows:  President,  G.  D.  Duncan,  Todmorden,  Ont.; 
1st  Vice-President,  F.  E.  M.  Robinson,  Richmond, 
Que.;  2nd  Vice-President,  J.  M.  Dolson,  Brampton, 
Ont.;  Secretary- Treasurer,  B.  A.  Bull,  Brampton; 
Fieldman,  W.  Elmo  Ashton,  Waterloo,  Que.  Directors: 
E.  W.  Papple,  Brantford;  Jno.  Pringle,  London;  Frank 
Silcox,  Iona;  Geo.  Bagg,  Edgeley;  and  R.  C.  Phillipson, 
Chilljwack,  B.C.  Representatives  to  fairs:  C.  N.  E., 
D.  O.  Bull;  Western  Fair,  Jrfo.  Pringle  and  T.  O'Brien; 
Ottawa,  W.  P.  Hurdman;  Sherbrooke,  E.  O.  Baldwin; 
Royal,  (same  as  1921);  Ormstown,  E.  Holden. 

The  financial  report  showed  a  balance  of  $4,788.81 
and  receipts  amounting  to  87,237  from  registrations 
and  f  irm  names;  also  $1,194  from  memberships.  Regis- 
trations numbered  3,085  and  transfers  1,881. 


A  Real  Shepherd  and  His  Flock. 


Holstein  Breeders  Have  Busy  Day, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  As- 
sociation of  Canada  was  held  at  the  Prince  George  Hotel, 
on  Thursday,  February  16th,  and  facts  and  figures  were 
produced  by  the  officers  of  the  Association  to  prove  to 
the  members  that  the  breed  had  had  a  good  year  in 
1921,  despite  the  general  business  depression,  which  had 
affected  every  industry  in  the  country.  President  F.  R. 
Mallory,  in  his  opening  address,  emphasized  his  faith 
in  the  black  and  whites,  the  breed  which  "has  brought 
more  big  production  and  honors  to  Canada  during  this 
year  of  depression  than  in  any  previous  year."  Mr. 
Mallory  specifically  mentioned  some  of  the  Canadian 
cows  which  have  made  new  world's  records  within  the 
past  year — Bella  Pontiac,  developed  by  Thos.  Barron, 
of  Brantford;  De  Kol  Plus  Segis  Dixie,  developed  by 
D.  Raymond,  of  Vaudreuil,  Que.;  Roycroft  Mildred, 
developed  by  W.  L.  Shaw,  of  Newmarket;  Echo  Sylvia 
Belle,  developed  by  A.  C.  Hardy,  of  Brockville;  and 
the  Jemima  family,  developed  by  Messrs.  Houck  & 
Sons  at  Chippawa. 

The  annual  report  showed  that  during  the  year, 
424  new  members  had  been  added,  as  compared  with 
485  in  1920.  Registrations  numbered  16,221,  a  gain 
of  724  over  1920.  The  number  of  transfers  decreased 
from  14,947  to  13,091,  but  this  was  to  be  expected 
under  the  conditions  of  a  falling  market  for  dairy  produce. 
In  the  Record  of  Merit  work  the  certificates  issued 
numbered  1,267,  of  which  709  were  for  cows  tested  for 
the  first  time.  A  new  champion  In  the  "eight  months 
after  calving"  division  was  developed — Jemima  Johanna 
Segis,  with  16.74  lbs.  butter  as  a  4-year-old.  During 
the  year  44  cows  qualified  in  the  365-day  division  of 
the  Record  of  Performance,  and  37  bulls  qualified  for 
certificates,  bringing  the  total  number,  of  R.  O.  P. 
bulls  up  to  117.  The  annua!  report  also  noted  that 
1921  was  the  fiftieth  year  since  the  first  Holstein  organ- 
ization was  formed  in  North  America.  Some  8,000 
animals  were  imported  from  Holland  as  foundation 


stock,  and  from  that  number  the  breed  has  developed 
on  this ,  continent  to  the  point  where  the  American 
association  recorded  127,850,  and  the  Canadian  as- 
sociation 16,221  animals,  in  1921.  In  both  associations 
the  number  of  registrations  had  increased  steadily 
during  the  past  five  years. 

The  auditors'  report  came  in  for  a  special  share  of 
scrutiny,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  showed  a  deficit  at 
the  end  of  the  year  of  $2,541.73,  as  compared  with  last 
year's  deficit  of  $1,013.04.  However,  when  the  auditors 
had  made  a  detailed  explanation  of  several  large  items 
of  expenditure  it  was  seen  that  the  finances  of  the 
Association  were  not  in  as  serious  a  state  as  the  report 
indicated.  The  total  revenue  was  about  $10,000 
greater  in  1921  than  in  1920,  largely  on  account  of  the 
increase  in  registry  and  transfer  fees,  but  it  was  eaten 
up  in  expenditures,  caused  largely  by  the  taking  over 
of  the  new  office  building  at  Brantford.  The  Auditors 
showed  also  that  the  grants  to  fairs  and  dairy  tests 
had  increased  by  $1,600  over  1920,  and  the  cost  of 
printing  herd  books  and  year  books  by  some  $4,000. 
They  suggested  that  the  Association  consider  curtail- 
.  ment  on  these  items.  The  majority  of  the  members 
were  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the  report,  and 
voted  its  adoption. 

A.  E.  Hulet  brought  forward  a  motion  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  herd  books  printed,  and  to  sell  them  at 
$2.00  each  instead  of  giving  them  to  the  members  as  at 
present.  As  due  notice  had  been  given,  Mr.  Hulet's 
motion  was  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 
He  argued  that  the  present  system  of  supplying  each 
member  with  a  herd  book  every  year  was  exceedingly 
wasteful,  in  as  much  as. the  books  were  not  used  by  a 
great  proportion  of  the  members.  To  have  the  books 
printed  and  mailed  costs  the  Association  approximately 
$3.00  each,  and  there  are  about  3,700  members.  Mr. 
Hulet  estimated  that  1,000  books  would  cover  all  the 
demand  there  might  be,  and  that  by  having  only  1,000 
printed  instead  of  the  3,700,  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  over  $2,500.  Postage  amounting  to  $600  would  be 
saved.  Then,  estimating  that  only  500  books  would 
be  purchased  at  $2.00  each,  there  would  be  an  added 
revenue  of  $1,000.  Altogether,  the  Association  would 
be  over  $4,000  to  the  good  by  the  proposed  arrangement. 
After  some  discussion  the  motion  was  carried.  A 
further  saving  was  effected  in  the  resolution  to  omit  the 
publication  of  the  year  book  for  one  year. 

Considerable  controversy  arose  over  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  directors  that  no  prizes  be  offered  , 
this  coming  year  for  Record  of  Performance  work,  and 
that  the  $5.00  prizes  for  Record  of  Merit  work,  with  the 
limitation  of  $15.00  for  any  one  breeder,  be  given  only 
to  members  who  had  never  before  won  prizes  in  such 
work.  Finally,  both  recommendations  were  carried 
without  amendment. 

Another  protest,  from  the  members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  was  lodged  when  a  pVoposal  was  made 
to  reduce  the  grants  to  fairs  and  exhibitions  to  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  appropriated  to  the  Holstein 
prize-list  instead  of  fifty  per  cent,  as  at  present.  It 
was  finally  borne  in  upon  the  meeting  that  the  value 
of  the  show-ring  was  too  great  in  standardizing  type 
and  supplying  the  incentive  for  best  work  in  breeding, 
to  allow  of  any  reduction  in  grants.  The  grants  will 
remain  as  in  1921. 

1  Other  important  resolutions  carried  by  the  meeting 
were  as  follows:  That  the  publicity  work  of  the  As- 
sociation be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  publicity  committee 
and  that  the  committee  be  empowered  to  spend  up  to 
$2,000;  That  a  resolution  be  submitted  to  the  Dominion 
Government  to  the  effect  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
dairy  industry  the  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale 
of  oleomargarine  in  Canada  should  be  prohibited;  That 
a  resolution  be  submitted  to  the  Dominion  Government 
endorsing  the  accredited  herd  work  inaugurated  by  the 
late  Government,  and  requesting  that  the  present 
Government  carry  on  with  such  work;  That  the 
Association  endorses  the  proposal  of  R.  W.  Wade, 
Director  Live-Stock  Branch,  Toronto,  that  legislation 
should  be  enacted  in  Ontario,  making  it  illegal  after 
January  1,  1924,  for  any  man  to  keep  for  service  a  bull 
which  is  not  pure-bred,  making  the  owner  of  any  bull 
found  running  at  large  without  an  attendant,  subject 
to  a  fine  of  $25.00;  and  making  it  possible  for  the  owner 
of  a  cow  served  by  a  bull  running  at  large,  to  collect 
damages  from  the  owner  of  the  bull. 

H.  S.  Arkell,  Dominion  Live-Stock  Commissioner, 
placed  before  the  meeting  the  Department's  side  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  Record  of  Performance  work.  A 
committee  composed  of  Thos.  Barron,  Chris.  Houck, 
and  the  President,  was  appointed  to  go  further  into  the 
matter,  along  with  committees  from  the  other  breed 
associations  and  officials  of  the  Department.  R.  W. 
Wade  conveyed  to  the  meeting  the  feeling  of  Hon. 
Manning  Doherty,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario, 
in  the  matter  of  provincial  exhibits  at  international  shows 
and  trial  shipments  of  breeding  stock  to  foreign  markets. 
The  speaker  stated  that  the  Minister  was  well  satisfied 
with  Ontario's  showing  at  the  National  Dairy  Show 
at  St.  Paul  last  year,  and  that  he  would  be  likely  to 
lend  assistance  to  the  Holstein  Association,  should  it 
deem  it  advisable  to  send  a  trial  shipment  of  breeding 
stock  to  Great  Britain,  where  a  market  for  such  stock 
is  opening  up.  President  Mallory  explained  to  the 
meeting  that  for  some  time  an  agitation  has  been 
carried  on  among  certain  members  of  the  Association 
to  have  the  Dominion  Government  establish  a  "Bang" 
farm  for  the  conservation  of  particularly  valuable 
Holsteins  which  react  in  the  accredited  herd  tests. 
A  committee  of  five — Major  E.  B.  Osier,  R.  J.  Kelly, 
A.  E.ijjfHulet,  W.  H.  Cherry,  and  Neil  Sangster — was 
appointed  to  go  further  into  the  matter  with  the  Do- 
minion Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  to  report  results  to 
the   Executive   Committee  of  the  Association.  The 
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matter  of  a  breed  publication  was  discussed,  but  no 
action  was  taken. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected  for  1922: 
President,  A.  E.  Hulet,  Norwich;  1st  Vice-President, 
R.  W.  E.  Burnaby,  Jefferson;  2nd  Vice-President,  Hon. 
Walter  Lea,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. ;  3rd  Vice-President, 
P.  J.  Salley,  Lachine,  Que.:  4th  Vice-President.  R.  M. 
Holtby,  Port  Perry;  Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  A.  demons, 
Brantford;  Auditors,  B.  Mallory,  Belleville,  and  J.  VV. 
Richardson,  Caledonia.  Ontario  Directors:  YV.  H. 
Cherry,  Hagersville;  A.  E.  Hulet,  Norwich:  F.  VV.  Lee, 
Springford;  R.  M.  Holtby,  Port  Perry;  R.  W.  E.  Burnaby 
Jefferson;  R.  F.  Hicks,  Newtonbrook;  Chris.  Houck, 
Chippawa,  and  F.  R.  Mallory,  Frankford.  Repre- 
sentatives on  Live-Stock  Improvement  Committee: 
\Y.  H.  Cherry  and  W.  R.  Cummings.  Representative 
to  the  C.  N.  E.:  R.  F.  Hicks. 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Alter  Registra- 
tion Fees. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association  was  held  on  Friday,  %  February 
17,  in  the  Carls-Rite  Hotel  and  a  goodly  number  of 
breeders  were  present.  After  the  minutes  had  been 
approved,  the  President,  Gilbert  McMillan,  Huntingdon, 
Que.,  delivered  an  excellent  address  in  which  he  referred 
to  practically  all  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Association 
and  emphasized  the  responsibility  of  the  breeder  in  pro- 
moting and  extending  the  interests  of  the  breed.  He 
pointed  out  that  no  student  of  world  conditions  can  hold 
out  any  hope  of  a  return  to  the  high  values  that  pre- 
vailed not  long  ago  and  at  the  same  time  stressed  the 
fact  that  necessity  will  compel  dairymen  to  practice 
the  strictest  economy  in  production  if  we  are  to  hold 
our  place  in  the  world's  markets.  He  strongly  urged 
that  the  Association  pursue  the  policy  of  retrenchment 
inaugurated  a  year  ago,  until  its  financial  affairs  shall 
have  been  placed  upon  a  sound  basis. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary,  W.  F.  Stephens,  Hunt- 
ingdon, called  attention  to  the  slump  in  values,  but  stated 
that  Ayrshire  men  have  had  a  good  year.  The  member- 
ship was  reported  at  1,752,  including  104  new  members 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  273  names  were  taken 
off  the  list  during  the  year,  largely  due  to  arrears  in 
fees.  There  were  4,076  registrations  and  3,588  transfers 
recorded  and  at  the  shows  throughout  Canada,  Ayrshires 
had  never  made  a  better  showing,  the  only  light  shows 
being  at  Toronto  and  London.  As  regards  R.  O.  P. 
work,  the  year  1921  saw  the  largest  entry  and  the  most 
cows  qualify  of  any  year  since  the  commencement  of 
the  test.  There  were  758  cows  entered  or  81  more  than 
last  year,  while  324,  or  an  increase  of  108  qualified.  Three 
new  clubs  were  formed  during  1921  and  over  400  farm 
names  registered.  The  work  of  the  field  man  was  re- 
ferred to  as  having  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  breeders 
and  it  was  suggested  that  there  is  sufficient  work  for 
two  field  men,  one  for  Ontario  and  the  YVest  and  one  for 
Quebec  and  the  Maritimes.  It  was  stated  that  24 
Ayrshire  herds  have  now  received  certificates  of  ac- 
creditation and  it  was  hoped  that  the  authorities  would 
furnish  the  necessary  funds  to  push  this  work.  During 
the  year  the  Secretary  visited  over  80  herds,  attended  16 
fairs  and  exhibitions,  visited  9  clubs  and  delivered  34 
addresses.  This  is  a  record  which  we  imagine  few  breed 
secretaries  equalled. 

The  report  of  the  field  man  stated  that  much  en- 
couragement had  been  received  from  the  breeders  and  a 
number  of  new  men  had  been  interested  in  Ayrshires 
and  many  more  prospects,  discovered.  The  financial 
statement  was  a  very  good  one  indeed,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  last  year  there  was  a  rather  serious  deficit, 
while  this  year  the  deficit  had  been  turned  into  a  real 
balance  of  about  83,500. 

The  most  important  discussion  at  the  meeting  was  with 
reference  to  changes  in  the  registration  and  transfer  fees. 
A  half  dozen  different  propositions  were  before  the  meet- 
ing, two  of  them  in  the  form  of  notices  of  motion,  one  a 
directors"report,  one  an  amendment  from  the  Southern 
Counties'  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Club  and  a  further  amend- 
ment which  finally  prevailed,  from  J.  L.  Stansell,  Presi- 
dent of  the  latter  club.  All  except  this  one  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board,  were  finally  withdrawn 
and  the  result  of  two  ballots  led  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
scale  of  fees  as  follows:  registration  fees — females  under 
one  year  $2;  females  over  one  year  $3;  males  under  one 
year  S3;  males  over  one  year  $5;  non-members  one  dollar 
extra.  Transfers  up  to  90  days  one  dollar  and  after  90 
days  $2.  A  very  long  discussion  preceded  the  adoption 
of  this  scale  of  fees.  The  report  of  the  directors,  w  hich  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  25  to  16,  recommended  the  follow- 
ing: females  under  one  year  $2;  males  under  one  year 
W;  males  and  females  over  one  year  $5;  transfers 
up  to  60  days  one  dollar;  transfer's  after  60  days  §2; 
and  double  fees  to  non-members.  John  A.  Morrison, 
Mount  Elgin,  Ont.,  and  Thomas  Kerr,  Campbeilford, 
Ont.,  had  each  given  notices  of  motion  as  to  changes, 
but  the  latter  was  not  present  and  Mr.  Morrison  finally 
arithdrew  his  motion  in  favor  of  the  one  adopted,  in 
irder  to  reach  a  settlement. 

H.  S.  Arkell,  Live  Stock  Commissioner,  Ottawa, 
3resented  the  views  of  the  Federal  Department  as  to  the 
:ost  of  R.  O.  P.  work  and  asked  for  a  committee  to  meet 
with  committees  from  other  breed  associations  and 
suggest  means  by  which  the  cost  of  supervising  this  work 
:ould  be  reduced  and  the  character  of  the  work  changed 
:o  make  this  possible.  Messrs.  Gilbert  McMillan, 
W.  F.  Stephen  and  John  McKee.  Norwich,  were  later 
ippointed  for  this  purpose.  The  Secretarv  of  the 
Ymerican  Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeders'  Association  was 
present  and  brought  greetings  from  his  Association. 
■ie :  invited  Canadian  breeders  to  visit  St.  Paul  this  year 
ind  bring  two  herds  for  the  state  competition.  He 
vould  try  to  provide  three  herds  from  the  United  States  . 


**  Resolutions  were  passed  approving  of  the  Dairy 
Standards'  Act;  urging  increased  appropriation  for  the 
accredited  herd  work  in  the  Dominion;  asking  that 
permission  to  import,  manufacture  and  sell  oleo  in 
Canada  be  not  renewed  after  September  1;  granting  no 
money  to  fairs  this  year  except  to  the  Royal  Show  and 
to  the  winter  dairy  tests:  approving  of  small  grants  to 
clubs  for  the  formation  of  calf  clubs  and  the  holding  of 
judging  competitions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Clubs; 
recommending  that  legislation  to  become  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1924,  be  passed  by  the  Ontario  Legislature 
prohibiting  a  service  charge  for  grade  bulls;  recommend- 
ing an  annual  census  by  municipalities  as  to  the 
character  of  the  live  stock  kept  on  farms;  and  granting 
$200  to  the  National  Dairy  Council. 

The  officers  and  directors  for  Ontario  and  West 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows:  President, 
Gilbert  McMillan;  Vice-President,  J.  L.  Stansell, 
Straffordville;  Secretary-Treasurer,  YV.  F.  Stephen, 
Huntingdon.  Directors:  (Ontario-5)  J.  L.  Stansell; 
Harmon  McPherson,  Norwich;  Geo.  Gillespie,  Ventnor; 
John  McKee,  Norwich;  C.  H.  Hamill,  Markham; 
(Middle  YYest-1)  Wm.  Braid,  Oak  River,  Manitoba; 
(B.  C.  and  Alberta-1)  E.  A.  YVells,  Sardis,  B.  C.  Judges 
and  Representatives  to  all  of  the  important  fairs  and 
shows  in  Canada  were  also  appointed. 

Ontario  Cattle  Breeders  Working 
for  Higher  Quality  Live  Stock, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association  was  well  attended.  John  Cardhousc,  the 
President  occupied  the  chair  and  gave  a  review  of  the 
cattle  industry,  and  emphasized  the  need  for  improved 
quality  and  larger  markets.  Great  Britain  was  spoken 
of  as  furnishing  an  unlimited  market  for  cattle,  on  foot 
or  dressed.  The  work  of  the  Association  was  outlined 
and  the  fact  stressed,  that  breeders  should  aim  to 
make  Ontario  the  breeding  ground  for  good  stock. 
The  County  of  Oxford,  Live  Stock  Improvement  Associa- 
tion have  done  much  constructive  work  in  replacing  scrub 
bulls.  "Another  work  of  the  Association  which  was 
bringing  results  was  assisting  calf  clubs  and  inspecting 
animals  consigned  to  sales,"  said  the  President.  The 
energy  displayed  by  the  Secretary,  R.  YV.  WTade,  in  the 
interests  of  the  cattle  industry  was  commended.  The 
financial  statement  showed  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  be  $622.22.  Reports  were  given  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  breeds.  W.  YV.  Ballantyne 
of  Stratford  stated  that  the  elemination  of  scrub  bulls 
in  Perth  County  was  one  question  under  discussion  by 
the  agricultural  section  of  the  Stratford  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  Dufferin  County,  H.  A.  Donance 
reported  that  a  special  effort  had  been  made  to  place 
choice  sires  at  the  head  of  pure-bred  herds  in  the  county, 
as  these  were  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  county. 
Among  others  who  spoke  briefly  were  Messrs  Stonehouse, 
Todd  and  Green  who  gave  information  regarding  special 
work  in  which  they  were  engaged  in  the  interests  of  the 
cattle  industry.  Mr.  Todd  believed  that  the  cattle 
market  had  reached  the  bottom  and  that  better  prices 
might  be  expected.  Dr.  Grisdale,  thought  that  the 
inauguration  of  better  bull  campaigns  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  as  it  was  very  evident  from  the  quality 
of  stuff  being  marketed  that  there  was  need  for  use  of 
better  breeding  stock.  "Good  cattle  usually  command  a 
satisfactory  price,"  said  the  speaker,  "while  inferior  stock 
was  a  discouragement  to  the  owner  from  start  to  finish." 
Pure-bred  breeders  were  advised  to  get  rid  of  the  scrub 
pure-bred.  Hon.  Duncan  Marshall  urged  the  cattle 
breeders  to  keep  up  their  agitation  for  the  removal  of 
the  British  embargo  against  Canadian  cattle.  Be- 
tween cmbargos  and  tariffs  Mr.  Marshall  contended, 
that  Canadian  cattle  were  shut  out  of  every  worth  while 
market. 

A  resolution  was  subsequently  passed  urging  the 
Government  to  continue  the  agitation  for  the  removal 
of  the  embargo.  H.  S.  Arkell  urged  more  efficient 
production  so  that  the  returns  will  give  such  net  returns 
that  will  enable  the  producers  to  live  comfortably. 

All  through  the  meeting  the  discussion  hinged 
on  live  stock  improvement,  especially  as  regards  cattle. 
All  through  the  Province  constructive  work  had  been 
done  and  much  good  accomplished  in  the  way  of  con- 
\  i  clnsi  stockmen  that  it  was  in  their  interests  to  use 
high-quality  sire;.  In  order  to  hold  a  good  market  for 
commercial  cattle,  it  was  considered  important  that 
the  breeding  stock  be  of  higher  quality  all  along  the  line. 
The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are:  President, 
John  Gardhouse,  YVeston;  Vice-President,  W.  E.  Thomp- 
son, Woodstock;  Secretary,  R.  W.  Wade,  Toronto. 
Directors:  Jerseys,  B.  O.  Bull  and  S.  A.  Dolson;  Ayr- 
shires, John  McKee,  YV.  YV.  Ballantyne,  and  A.  Hamill; 
Herefords,  L.  O.  Clifford,  and  H.  D.  Smith;  Angus, 
John  Lowe  and  G.  C.  Channon ;  Holsteins,  A.  Stevenson 
and  Fred  Lee;  Shorthorns,  John  Gardhouse,  and  W. 
YVallace. 

Hereford  Breeders  Secure  Reci- 
procity in  Registration  with  U.  S. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association  was  more  largely  attended  than 
usual,  and  the  general  routine  of  business  was  dealt 
with.  President  L.O.ClirTord  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
Hereford  Association,  referring  especially  to  the  success 
of  a  white-faced  steer  in  fat  classes  in  Ontario  the  past 
year,  which  when  killed  dressed  out  65  per  cent.  There 
is  now  a  membership  of  962,  and  during  the  year  2,785 
animals  were  registered  and  2,361  transfers  made. 
Alberta  led  with  1,051  registrations  and  833  transfers. 
Ontario  had  786  registrations  and  768  transfers.  The 
Association  is  in  a  sound,  financial  position,  having 
excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  §3,271.88. 

The  announcement  that  satisfactory  arrangements 


had  been  made  for  reciprocity  of  registrations  with 
AVn  Statcs  vvas  good  news  to  the  breeders.  II.  S. 
u  i  ^'ve~Stock  Commissioner,  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  market  for  baby  beef  was  extensive  and  profit- 
able. Hereford  bulls  sire  the  calves  which  meet  the 
market  demand.  Reference  was  made  to  a  visit  to 
herds  in  United  States.  YVade  Toole,  Professor  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  O.  A.  C.  urged  the  breeders  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  block  was  the  ultimate 
end  61  the  beef  animal.  Better  quality  sires  and  severe 
culling  were  advocated  as  means  to  further  the  interest 
of  the  breed.  It  was  pointed  out  that  consumers  were 
demanding  better  qualitv  meat  than  they  were  satisfied 
with  in  the  past.  Prof.  Toole  urged  stockmen  to  stand 
behind  their  breed  and  listen  less  to  talk  about  cost  of 
registrations  and  transfers.  That  which  will  further 
the  interest  of  the  breed  should  be  endorsed.  Over  a 
number  of  years  the  live  stock  end  of  agriculture  is 
satisfactory.  R.  W.  Wade  urged  the  use  of  better 
qualify  sires  and  an  endeavor  to  supply  the  market 
with  finer  quality  meat.  An  exhibit  of  Herefords,  by 
the  Association,  at  the  International  was  suggested  as 
a  good  means  of  boosting  the  breed.  Messrs.  Chap- 
man and  Davidson  brought  greetings  from  the  YVestern 
Provinces. 

President,  L.  O.  Clifford;  Vice-President,  Walter 
Readhcad;  Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  D  Smith,  Ancaster; 
Fourth  man  on  Executive,  W.  H.  Hunter.  Directors: 
A.  A.  Macdonald,  Victoria  Road,  Ont.;  J.  A.  Chapman, 
Hayfield,  Man.;  John  Wilson,  Innjsfail;  Frank  Collicut, 
Crossfield;  J.  McD.  Davidson,  Coaldale;  YV.  H.  Harrison, 
Hyde,  Sask.;  L.  O.  Clifford,  Oshawa;  J.  E.  Harris, 
Kingsville;  YV.  Readhead,  Milton;  W.  H.  Hunter, 
Orangeville;  A.  H.  Currah,  Bright;  Edgar  Hooper,  St. 
Mary's. 

Shire  Horse  Breeders  see  Bright 
Future  for  Draft  Horse. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Shire  Horse  Society 
was  presided  over  by  Vice-President,  W.  J.  Gardhouse. 
In  his  opening  address  he  expressed  his  opinion  that 
there  was  a  bright  future  for  the  draft  horse.  It  had- 
been  stated  that  the  tractor  would  supplant  the  horse, 
but  the  Vice-President  claimed  that  this  had  proved  a 
bogey.  Later,  G.  D.  Morden,  the  President,  arrived 
and  took  charge  of  the  meeting. 

The  question  of  grants  to  fairs  was  dealt  with,  and 
Guelph  grant  was  reduced  and  an  increased  grant 
promised  to  the  Royal  Show.  The  Association  has  a 
membership  of  53,  and  there  were  51  registration- 
during  1921,  nearly  half  of  which  were  made  in  Alberta. 
Transfers  numbered  47,  of  which  33  were  made  in 
Alberta,  with  6  in  Ontario. 

The  officers  elected  were:  President,  G.  D.  Morden, 
Oakville;  Vice-President,  W.  J.  Gardhouse,  Highfield, 
Sec.-Treas.,  G.  de  YV.  Green.  Directors:  J.  W.  Forstet , 
Nateby,  Alta.;  Thos.  Rawlinson,  Innisfail,  Alta.; 
A.  A.  Miller,  Middlemarch,  Ont.;  J.  M.  Gardhouse, 
YVeston;  Thos.  Agar,  Nashville;  G.  E.  Porter,  Freeman, 
and  Jas.  Bovaird,  Brampton. 

Clydesdale  Breeders  Plan  on  Re- 
ducing Expenses  of  Association. 

President,  Jas  Torrance,  presided  over  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Clydesdale  Horse  Association  of  Canada, 
at  which  there  was  a  fair  representation  of  breeders 
present  from  coast  to  coast.  In  fact,  it  was  the  best - 
attended  and  had  the  liveliest  discussion  of  any 
association  meeting.  The  President  referred  to  the 
decrease  in  revenue,  but  considered  that  the  situation 
is  not  one  for  discouragement,  in  view  of  the  depressing 
conditions  generally.  It  was  suggested  that  a  big 
reduction  be  made  in  grants  to  fairs,  and  that  it  might 
be  advisable  to  limit  assistance  in  breeding  classes  to 
championship  medals  and  ribbons,  and  to  heavy  harness 
classes.  The  draft  team  classes  were  favorably  spoken 
of,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  President  that  these 
classes  should  be  given  more  prominence.  Breeders 
were  advised  of  the  importance  of  recording  every  animal 
worth  recording  so  as  to  assist  the  Association. 

The  Directors'  report  dealt  with  the  Association 
affairs  in  detail.  The  present  depression  was  believed 
to  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  increased  demand  for 
horses  in  towns  and  cities  was  looked  for.  Statistics 
showed  an  increase  in  number  of  horses,  but  a  falling 
off  in  colts  and  fillies.  The  situation  was  summed  up 
in  thefollowing  words:  "There  was  a  total  increase  in 
the  horse  population  of  Canada  of  200,000  in  1921  as 
compared  with  1918,  and  there  are  some  notable  de- 
creases .in  the  classes  that  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  future.  The  number  of  colts  and  fillies,  under 
two  years  of  age,  in  1921  shows  a  decrease  of  131,14(> 
as  compared  with  1918  or  four  years  ago.  In  fact, 
the  number  of  colts  and  fillies  in  1921  show  a  decrease 
of  over  55,000  as  compared  with  1920.  These  figures 
indicate  a  marked  falling  off  in  breeding  operations 
during  the  past  couple  of  years,  a  situation  that  cannot 
but  be  viewed  with  alarm  by  every  user  of  horses  in 
the  country.  The  annual  wastage  of  mature  horses  is 
pretty  constant  from  year  to  year,  and  if  the  supply 
of  young  horses  coming  on  decreases  very  materially, 
as  it  has  been  during  the  past  year  or  two,  there  is  bound 
to  come  a  time  when  the  supplycannot  meet  the  demand, 
and  prices  will  advance  with  a  pimp,  and  those  who 
have  slackened  in  breeding  operations  will  not  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  It  takes  five  years  to 
breed  and  raise  a  horse  to  maturity.  If  the  falling  off 
in  breeding  operations,  as  noted  above,  continued  for 
a  few  more  years,  a  real  famine  in  good  draft  horses  is 
on  the  way.  This  shortage  in  colts  and  fillies  applies  to 
nearly  all  the  provinces." 

It  was  believed  that  the  horse  was  more  than  holding 
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its  own  in  competition  with  motor  power,  both  in  city 
and  on  the  farm.  Many  who  purchased  tractors  during 
the  labor  shortage  were  now  turning  more  to  horse 
power,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  the  former  and  lowering 
leedcost  of  the  latter  Breeders  were  strongly  advised 
to  aim  at  producing  the  draft  horse  of  quality.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  in  the  show-ring  Clydesdales  were 
outdistancing  the  other  breeds.  Special  reference  was 
made  to  the  harness  classes. 

The  financial  statement  was  not  as  favorable  as 
many  would  have  liked.  During  the  year  receipts 
showed  a  reduction  of  $537  in  fees  and  $1,100  in  regis- 
trations, as  compared  with  ■  the  previous  year.  The 
Association  has  a  balance  of  $1,500,  and  reduction  in 
rxpenditure  was  strongly  recommended,  even  with 
the  increased  fee  now  in  effect.  Grants  to  fairs  last 
year  accounted  for  $5,175  of  the  expenditure.  There 
is  a  membership  of  1,981,  and  during  the  year  there 
were  2,111  animals  recorded.  The  registrations  l>y 
provinces  are  as  follows: 


Province 

Registrations 

Transfers 

( )ntario  

852 

744 

Manitoba  

277 

248 

Saskatchewan  

533 

472 

Alberta  

326 

373 

British  Columbia  

46 

28 

<  hiebec  

50 

51 

New  Brunswick  

11 

9 

Nova  Scotia  

7 

13 

Prince  Edward  Island 

5 

7 

I  'nited  States  

1 

Ancestors  

4  ' 

Total  

2111 

1946 

John  Graham,  from  Carberry,  Manitoba,  introduced 
a  motion  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  equalize 
the  representation  on  the  board.  After  much  discussion 
the  following  allotment  was  agreed  to:  Ontario,  5: 
Alberta,  2;  Manitoba,  2;  Saskatchewan,  3;  Quebec.  1; 
Maritime  Provinces,  1.  Mr.  Steven  introduced  the 
question  of  the  appointment  of  judges,  and  moved 
that  the  Executive  be  prohibited  from  recommending 
any  certain  judge,  but  that  the  fair  boards  pick  the 
judge  from  the  list  supplied  by  the  Secretary.  D.  D. 
Gray  believed  that  the  opinion  was  abroad  that  the 
Executive  of  the  Clydesdale  Association  recommended 
certain  judges,  and  that  the  grant  was  contingent  on 
the  board  accepting  these.  It  was  suggested  that  it 
would  be  preferable  to  do  without  the  grant,  and  have 
a  free  hand  as  regards  the  selection  of  judges.  How- 
ever, Secretary  J.  W.  Wheaton,  assured  the  meeting 
that  no  such  rider  was  attached  to  the  allotment  of 
grants.  Dr.  T.  H.  Hassard  brought  up  the  question  of 
number  of  judges.  It  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Boag 
that  two  judges  to  work  alternately  with  a  third  man 
to  decide  disputes  would  be  acceptable.  Some  thought 
that  better  and  quicker  work  was  done  by  one  judge, 
as  the  whole  responsibility  was  placed  on  him,  there 
being  no  way  of  shifting  it.' 

There  was  a  spirited  discussion  regarding  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Hassard,  that  there  be  but  one  class 
■of  Clydesdales  in  place  of  two,  as  was  now  the  case  at 
large  fairs.  It  was  thought  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
Clydesdale  breed  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  large 
class  than  two  small  ones,  especially  from  an  advertise- 
ment viewpoint.  There  has  been  little  or  no  impor- 
tations of  late,  and  the  open  class  is  largely  made  up 
of  Canadian-bred  horses.  John  Graham  concurred 
with  Mr.  Hannah  that  this  would  make  a  better  show 
and  be  in  the  interests  of  the  breed.  Others  held  out 
lor  two  classes,  as  it  gave  the  small  breeder  greater 
opportunities  of  winning.  J.  C.  Bull  suggested  that  one 
exhibitor  be  compelled  to  show  all  his  entries  in  one 
class  or  the  other,  instead  of  placing  them  in  the  class 
he  thought  there  was  the  best  chance  of  winning. 

J.  M.  McCallum  instroduced  the  subject  of  markets 
and  made  a  strong  appeal  for  action  in  the  way  of 
developing  the  market  end  of  the  industry,  and  in 
refuting  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  tractor 
and  truck  men  in  favor  of  their  goods,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  equine.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  plenty 
of  facts  to  prove  that  the  horse  was  more  than  holding 
its  own.  It  was  suggested  that  extensive  propaganda 
he  started  by  horsemen.  Co-ordinating  of  show-ring 
and  the  commercial  types  was  advocated.  R.  W.  Wade 
explained  that  the  Department  had  sanctioned  the 
matter  of  an  Ontario  combination  horse  exhibit  at  the 
International.  There  was  also  a  resolution  that  the 
Department  be  requested  to  do  similar  extension  work 
!or  the  horse  industry  as  is  being  done  for  other  classes 
of  live  stock. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Dr. 
T.  H.  Hassard,  Markham;  Vice-President,  Walter 
Scott,  Sutton  West;  Secretary  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Wheaton, 
Toronto.  Vice-Presidents  by  Provinces — Ontario, 
Peter  Christie,  Manchester;  Alberta,  E.  D.  Adams, 
Calgary;  B.  C,  Wm.  Montgomery,  Ladner;  Manitoba, 
John  Graham,  Carberrv;  Saskatchewan,  S.  Haggerty, 
Belle  Plaine;  Maritime.  W.  W.  Crosby,  Cornwall, 
P  E.  I.;  Quebec,  A.  Ness,  Howick.  Directors:  Wm. 
Graham,  Claremont;  F.  Richardson,  Columbus;  Jas. 
Torrance,  Markham:  Wm.  McKirdy,  Napinka,  Man.; 
John  A.  Boag,  Queensville;  J.  M.  McCallum,  Shake- 
speare; Mark  Duff,  Myrtle. 

Ontario  Horse  Breeders  Discuss 
Freight  Rates. 

The  Ontario  Horse  Breeders'  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  the  Carls-Rite  Hotel,  Thursday,  Feb. 
1 6.  John  A.  Boag  presided  and  his  opening  remarks  were 
a  review  of  the  horse  situation.    It  was  pointed  out 


that  there  was  a  keen  demand  for  the  draft  horse  of 
1,600  pounds  and  upward.  Express  horses  of  1,150  to 
1,300  pounds  were  also  said  to  be  in  demand.  C.  W. 
Gurney,  claimed  that  the  question  of  reduced  freights 
had  been  first  suggested  by  the  horse  breeders  and  further 
pressed  by  the  Eastern  Canada  Live  Stock  Union, 
but  that  in  the  reduction  of  freights  on  live  stock,  horses 
had  been  omitted.  Owing  to  this  treatment  it  was 
questioned  whether  or  not  it  was  advisable  to  join  the 
union  this  year.  Geo.  Pepper,  outlined  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Union  and  mentioned  some  of  the  work  it 
was  accomplishing,  but  inferred  that  it  was  developing  in- 
to more  or  less  of  a  commission  for  grading  hogs.  Mr. 
Pepper  considered  it  unwise  to  have  representatives 
of  the  railroads  and  packing  houses  on  committees 
dealing  with  reduction  of  rates,  etc.  However,  R.  W. 
Wade  pointed  out  that  the  majority  of  the  directorate 
were  representatives  of  the  live  stock  men  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  live  stock 
would  be  guarded.  Finally  the  meeting  decided  to  pay 
their  dues  to  the  Eastern  Live  Stock  Union  and  appointed 
delegates  to  attend  the  annual  meeting. 

The  association  had  very  little  expense  last  year,  and 
■it  begins  the  present  year  with  a  cash  balance  of  S654.01. 
The  following  officers  and  directors  were  elected: 

President,  John  A.  Boag;  Vice-President,  John 
Gardhouse;  Secretary- Treasurer,  J.  E.  Rettie,  Parlia- 
ment Buildings,  Toronto.  Directors:  Representing 
Clydesdales,  Wm.  Smith,  Peter  Christie,  Jas.  Torrance 
Dr.  T.  H.  Hassard,  W.  L.  Mossip,  Wm.  Graham,  John 
Moore,  Frank  Richardson,  John  A.  Boag,  Walter  Scott, 
J.  M.  McCallum,  Robt.  Graham,  J.  Gould ;  Shires,  John 
Gardhouse,  and  Amos  Agar;  Percherons,  E.  C.  H. 
Tisdale  and  W.  G.  Hill;  Belgians,  C.  W.  Gurney, 
Geo.  Crouch;  Hackneys,  Percy  Boag  and  H.  Mason; 
Standard  Breds,  O.  B.  Sheppard  and  George  Pepper; 
Thoroughbreds,  Col.  Wm.  Hendrie  and  J.  J.  Dixon; 
Ponies,  J.  M.  Gardhouse,  and  Dr.  W.  J.  R.  Fowler. 

Standard  Bred  Discussion  Lively,. 

As  in  other  years  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Standard 
Bred  Horse  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  was  not  a  largely 
attended  meeting,  but  as  in  the  past  this  fact  did  not 
curtail  discussion.  To  say  the  least,  the  members 
present  were  active  ones  and  motions  of  even  very  little 
import  were  due  for  heated  discussion.  The  recom- 
mendation received  from  the  Canadian  Racing  As- 
sociation, that  this  association  lend  its  support  to  have 
the  license  fee  on  small  tracks  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
greatly  reduced  met  with  the  strongest  opposition. 
In  speaking  against  the  motion  it  was  brought  out  by 
various  members  that  it  was  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
Standard  Bred  Society  in  that  they  had  sufficient 
troubles  of  their  own  without  mixing  in  with  provincial 
rights.  It  was  also  decided  to  withhold  all  fair  and  as- 
sociation grants  in  the  harness  classes  for  three-year-old 
colts  which  were  not  Canadian  foaled,  Canadian  owned 
and  Canadian  registered.  The  registrations  for  the 
year  numbered  196,  transfers  147  and  $104  had  been 
received  from  memberships.  According  to  the  financial 
statement  $977.91  cash  was  on  hand  on  Dec.  31,  1921. 
The  1921  board  of  directors  were  all  re-elected,  with 
President  F.  S.  Scott  also  retaining  the  chair. 

Hackney  Breeders  are  Optimistic. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Hackney 
Horse  Society  was  held  in  the  Carls-Rite  Hotel  on 
February  15th.  There  was  a  better  attendance  than 
usual,  and  the  breeders  were  optimistic  as  regards  the 
outlook  for  hackneys.  The  financial  statement  showed 
balance  on  hand  of  $356.72.  There  is  a  membership  of 
88,  and  during  1921,  39  animals  were  recorded  and  40 
transfers  made.  Dr.  Fowler,  the  President,  occupied 
the  chair  and  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  light  horse 
situation.  He  claimed  that  many  firms  preferred  the 
hackney,  either  pure-bred  or  cross,  for  express  purposes, 
claiming  that  it  made  an  ideal  horse  for  such  work.  Last 
year  the  entries  at  most  shows  were  larger  than  usual,  and 
the  demand  for  a  1,200-lb.  clean-leg  horse,  with  good 
bone  and  feet,  was  unlimited.  Col.  J.  Wesley  Allison 
was  present,  and  eulogized  the  supreme  merit  of  the 
hackney  as  a  general-purpose  horse.  It  was  claimed  that 
at  the  big  shows  fully  95  per  cent  of  the  prize  money  in 
light  harness  classes  went  to  the  hackney.  The  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  W.  J. 
R.  Fowler,  Toronto;  Vice-President,  H.  A.  Mason, 
Scarborough.  Directors:  Percy  Boag,  Queensville; 
T.  A.  Crow,  Toronto;  T.  A.  Graham,  Claremont; 
Dr.  T.  H.  Hassard,  Markham;  J.  J.  Tilt,  Brampton; 
W.  L.  Mossip,  St.  Mary's;  James  Miles,  Clarksburg. 

Pony  Society  Holds  Annual  Meeting 

Dr.  Fowler  presided  over  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Pony  Society.  In  his  opening  address,  pleas- 
ure was  expressed  in  the  increasing  interest  being  taken 
in  ponies,  as  shown  by  the  increased  number  of  importa- 
tions last  year.  Two  chief  uses  of  the  pony  as  pointed 
out  by  the  President  was  exhibiting  and  pleasure  and 
breeders  were  urged  to  thoroughly  break  their  animals 
so  as  to  make  them  safe  for  children.  There  was 
considerable  discussion  over  the  tendency  to  rush 
through  the  pony  classes  at  shows,  thus  not  giving  ex- 
hibitors sufficient  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  next 
class.  The  matter  of  grants  to  exhibitions  was  left 
to  the  direction  of  the  executive.  The  financial  state- 
ment showed  the  society  to  be  in  good  condition,  there 
being  $236.13  on  hand  as  compared  to  $185.41  a  year  ago. 
Officers  elected  areas  follows:  President,  Dr.  W.  J.  R. 
Fowler;  Vice-President,  J.  E.  Chandler,  Hudson  Heights; 
Secretary,  G.  de  W.  Green,  Toronto.  Directors: 
Robt.  Graham,  Toronto;  E.  C.  H.  Tisdale,  Beaverton; 
A.  Davidson,  Union ville;  A.  E.  Major,  Whitevale; 
Dr.  T.  H.  Hassard,  Markham;  Wm.  Brice,  Arburn, 


Sask.;  W.  J.  Stark,  Edmonton;  C.  Gilbert,  Toronto; 
J.  E.  Jamieson,  Lennoxville,  Que.;  J.  M.  Gardhouse, 
Weston. 

Thoroughbred  Horse  Society  Holds 
Annual  Meeting. 

The  Thoroughbred  Horse  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  February  17,  and  the  Secretary's  report 
showed  the  Society  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  A 
number  of  exceptionally  well-bred  stallions  have  recently 
been  imported  from  England  to  be  distributed  through- 
out Ontario  and  Quebec  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
the  light  horse  industry.  The  Secretary  reported  that 
An  mer,  the  Thoroughbred  stallion  sent  as  a  gift  to 
Canada  by  His  Majesty  King  George,  had  a  very 
successful  year  while  stationed  at  the  farm  of  James 
McFarlane,  Ailsa  Craig.  Anmer's  colts  exceed  the 
general  standard  of  the  breed  and  have  been  winners  at 
various  agricultural  fairs.  The  officers  and  directors 
for  the  following  year  are  as  follows:  President,  J.  J. 
Dixon,  Toronto;  Vice-President,  A.  F.  Dyment,  Toronto; 
Second  Vice-President,  R.  M.  Dale,  Toronto;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  T.  J.  McCabe,  Toronto.  Directors:  T.  A. 
Crow,  Toronto;  E.  D.  Adams,  Calgary;  J.  K.  L.  Ross, 
Downsview;  N.  Seagram,  Waterloo;  jas.  Bovaird, 
Brampton;  J.  Doane,  Toronto;  S.  Nesbitt,  Montreal. 

The  G.  N,  E.  Banquet. 

On  the  evening  of  February  15th,  the  C.  N.  E. 
board  tendered  a  banquet  to  the  Live  Stock  Breeders 
and  Exhibitors,  in  the  King  Edward  Hotel.  Between 
six  and  seven  hundred  men  enjoyed  the  menu,  speeches,  ' 
and  entertainment.  This  has  come  to  be  an  annual 
event  and  is  looked  forward  to  from  year  to  year,  by 
the  men  who  attend  the  Breeders'  Meetings  in  Toronto. 
Robert  Fleming,  president  of  the  C.  N.  E.  was  toast- y 
master,  and  on  either  side  sat  dignitaries  in  the 
political  and  educational  life  of  the  country.  Hon;* 
Mr.  Drury,  Premier  of  Ontario,  gave  a  brief,  but  pleasing 
address.  He  eulogized  the  C.  N.  E.  for  the  great  work 
which  this  unique  fair  is  accomplishing.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  scope  of  exhibits  and  the  bringing  together 
of  people  of  all  walks  in  life,  to  see  and  study  the  handi- 
work of  their  fellow  men,  was  of  great  magnitude  in  our 
National  life.  It  tended  to  educate  the  people  to  some 
conception  of  the  wealth  and  variety  of  Canada's 
production.  The  Agricultural  life  was  characterized  as 
the  mainstay  of  the  country,  and  Exhibition  boards  were 
advised  to  cling  to  utility  types  and  keep  away  from 
the  fads.  Hon.  Mr.  Doherty,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
claimed  that  such  exhibitions  as  the  C.  N.  E.  were  the 
most  effective  educational  institutions  we  have.  The 
agriculturists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  see  what 
laborers  and  captains  of  industries  are  accomplishing, 
and  the  latter  in  turn  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
results  of  efforts  made  to  improve  and  increase  the 
products  of  stable  and  field. 

Sir  Robert .  Falconer,  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
claimed  that  no  people  have  as  much  right  to  be 
contented  as  the  Canadians.  The  speaker  claimed  that 
we  don't  realize  how  happy  we  are,  until  we  compare 
ourselves  with  peoples  of  other  nations.  Canadians 
were  advised  to  look  to  the  future  with  bright  eye  and 
happy  countenance.  What  we  enjoy  to-day  has  largely 
been  the  results  of  our  forefathers'  efforts,  and  the 
present  generation  was  advised  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  future  generation  to  be  happy  and 
contented  in  the  Land  of  the  Maple.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  in  our  country,  and  no  need  to  envy 
anyone  else,  said  the  speaker.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  work  of  the  University  and  the  agricultural  industry 
should  be  closely  linked  up.  Science  will  apply  to  every 
industry,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  by  making  use  of  ■ 
the  findings  of  Science,  that  the  agriculturists,  as  well 
as  those  engaged  in  other  industries,  would  work  to 
greater  efficiency,  with  less  waste  of  efforts. 

Hon.  Duncan  Marshall,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  Canada,  was  in  good  form,  and  his  address 
hinged  largely  on  the  marketing  of  Canadian  products. 
The  speaker  contended  that  the  fight  for  the  removal  of 
the  British  embargo  on  Canadian  cattle  was  just  begun, 
and  that  Canada  never  had  so  good  a  case  as  she  had  now. 
It  was  explained  that  Ireland  had  been  given  practically 
the  same  status  as  Canada,  and  if  Great  Britain  was  will- 
ing to  admit  cattle  from  Ireland,  where  disease  was ! 
known  to  exist,  there  could  be  no  logical  reason  against 
admitting  Canadian  cattle.  Hon.  Duncan  Marshall 
claimed  that  markets,  and  the  cost  of  getting  to  them 
was  the  big  problem  before  the  country  to-day.  The 
settling  of  200,000  or  more  good  farmers  on  the  prairies 
would  go  a  long  way  in  solving  the  transportation  pro- 
blem, it  was  claimed.  But,  before  men  can  be  urged  to 
settle  in  this  country,  the  market  conditions  must  be 
settled. 

Dr.  Grisdale,  from  Ottawa,  spoke  at  length  on  the 
live  stock  population  and  what  has  been  done  for  the 
live-stock  industry  in  Canada.  From  statistics  given 
it  would  indicate  that  the  numbers  of  livestock  had 
considerably  increased  in  the  past  eight  years,  and  that 
it  had  a  much  greater  value  to-day  than  in  1914.  The 
health  of  the  herds  and  flocks  was  referred  to,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000 
had  been  paid  as  compensation  to  breeders  who  have 
placed  their  herds  on  the  Accredited  list. 


Forget  about  war-time  prices  when  reading  market 
reports.  Think  rather  about  pre-war  prices  of  feed  and 
live  stock  and  compare  with  present  prices.  If  money 
was  made  during  the  war,  be  thankful,  but  forget  about 
losses  and  start  again  on  a  new  sound  basis.  The 
sooner  this  is  done  the  sooner  will  the  country  enter 
upon  an  epoch  of  prosperity. 


February  23,  1922 
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A  Winter  Sonnet. 

Winter  hedges  me  about 

And  the  scene  is  cold  and  white; 
Clouds  are  laden  down  with  doubt 

And  the  day  hath  much  of  night; 
Yet  1  hold  secure  within 

Thoughts  of  spring  and  summer  days, 
And  above  the  north-wind's  din 
i   Rise  the  thrush's  roundelays. 

There  I  dwell,  from  care  apart, 

In  a  sweet  and  cozy  spot — 
In  i he  land  of* Happy-heart, 

Where  the  winter  cometh  not. 

— John  Kendkick  Bangs. 


Heralding  the  Garden. 

|The  Ontario  Horticultural  Convention]. 

THE  annual  convention  of  the  Ontario 
Horticultural  Association  comes  with 
the  seed  catalogues  as  a  very  live 
herald  of  the  garden,  and  this  year  it  was, 
if  possible,  more  enthusiastic  than  ever. 
"Growing  things"  gets  into  the  blood; 
when  you  begin,  it  becomes  a  part  of 
you;  it  doesn't  grow  stale  with  the 
years,  but  makes  you  younger,  happier, 
more  enthusiastic  than  before.  For, 
as  the  years  go  by  you  can  actually 
SK  the  .results — see  them  with  your 
own  two  eyes.  That,  of  itself,  makes 
horticultural  work  more  gratifying  than 
many  other  lines  of  endeavor  whose 
results  can  be  more  vaguely  guessed  at. 

Yes,  after  you  engage  in  earnest 
upon  horticultural  work  you  can  see 
your  home  surroundings  becoming  more 
beautiful  year  by  year —  and  so  you  love 
your  home  more,  and  your  family  fove 
it  more,  because  it  is  right  in  the  nature 
of  every  right-minded  man  and  woman 
to  love  beauty,  and  especially  beauty  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  .  Moreover, 
it  your  work  extends  to  the  community 
(as  it  should)  and  if  your  community 
has  banded  together  to  forward  it,  you 
tan  see  your  countryside  improving 
perhaps  for  miles  on  every  side:  weeds  cut 
along  the  roadsides  and  stones  piled  into 
neat  fence-foundations;  trees  planted 
along  the  highways — and  planted  properly; 
homes  beautified;  fine  bits  of  natural 
scenery  saved  from  destruction  or  deface- 
ment; cemeteries  turned  into  bowers  of 
trees  and  flowers;  probably  even  a  com- 
munity park  instituted, — with  perhaps 
an  arboretum  or  botanical  garden — but 
that,  it  may  be,  is  looking  ahead  too  far 
into  the  future. 

At  all  events,  the  above  reasons  may 
be  enough  to  induce  the  thinking  person 
to  embark  upon  the  pleasures  of  horti- 
culture, mayhap  to  set  a  Horticultural 
Society  going; — for  every  live  Horti- 
cultural Society  is  a  nucleus  from  which 
all  the  good  things  mentioned  above 
grow,  and  within  a  very  few  years  at  that. 

.  Another  reason  is  that  horticultural 
work  tends  to  produce  happiness  and 
good-feeling.  Over  and  over,  during 
the  Convention,  this  result  of  the  work 
was  pointed  out,  and  it  was  noted  that  an 
interested  people  is  a  contented  people — 
'he  sort  least  likely  to  grouch  and  make 
trouble  in  the  world. 

In  Jast  week's  issue  a  few  news  notes 
regarding  the  Convention  were  given, 
so  it  is  unncessary  to  repeat  here  further 
than  to  say  that  the  assemblage  met  in 
the  Pompeiian  room  of  the  King  Edward 
Hotel,  Toronto,  under  the  gracious 
direction  of  Miss  Yates  as  President. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  morning 
was  given  over  to  business  details  con- 
nected with  the  Association,  but  these 
will  be  passed  over  in  this  report,  whose 
object  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  work 
itself  and  give  practical  help  to  those 
enthusiasts  who  are  not  yet  connected 
with  any  society,  rather  than  to  give 
business  details  interesting  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.— Time  enough 
lor  that  when  Horticultural  Societies 
nave  spread  over  an  appreciable  extent 


of  the  concessions  and  side-lines  of  the 
rural  districts. 

Suggestions  from  the  O.  A.  C.  and 
Central  Experimental  Farm. 

An  event  of  the  first  morning  was 
a  beautifully  illustrated  (by  lantern 
slides)  address  on  "Improved  Home 
Surroundings,"  given  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Tom- 
linson  of  the  O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  but  this 
will  be  passed  over  here,  as  Mr.  Tomlinson 
has  kindly  consented  to  let  us  have  his 
paper  for  reproduction  in  full  in  this 
magazine  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Archibald,  of  the  Central 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  took  up 
the  subject  of  "Soils  and  Fertilizers," 
and  when  he  was  through  everyone  in 
the  audience  must  have  felt  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  very  great  need  of 
having  the  soil  conditions  just  right, 
The  soil  is  the  foundation,  soils  vary, 
and  each  gardener  should  understand 
the  particular  kind  he  has  to  work  with 
and  what  it  needs  to  make  the  garden 
growth  a  joy  forever  rather  than  a  con- 
tinual disappointment.  "The  horticultur- 
ists who  do  understand  this,"  said  Mr. 
Archibald,  "are  making  that  backyard 
an  asset." 

Such  study  of  the  soil  is  easily  possible 
to  everybody  who  chooses  to  make  use 
of  the  pamphlets  sent  out  by  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  in  Toronto 
and  Ottawa;  and  it  is  basic  in  the  en- 
deavor to  produce  better  quality  and 
increase  in  quantity  at  the  cheapest  cost. 

One  very  great  consideration  is  to 
know  how  to  make  the  plant  foods  locked 
up  in  the  soil  available  for  plant  growth. 
They  are  there,  but  very  often  the  plants 
cannot  use  them  unless  special  processes 
are  applied.  For  instance:  The  average 
sandy  loam  is  rather  poor;  nevertheless 
it  affords  to  the  acre  about  5,000  lbs. 
nitrogen,  2,500  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
7,000  of  potash.  Now,  the  average 
potato  crop  takes  from  an  acre  of  soil 
only  35  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  18  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  60  of  potash.  It  will  be  seen, 
then,  that  a  very  small  proportion  is 
available  for  growth,  and  our  problem  is 
to  liberate  the  foodstuffs  so  that  the 
plants  can  make  greater  use  of  them. 
This  is  done  (1)  By  rotations, — bringing  in 
the  legumes  (clovers,  etc.)  at  regular 
periods  to  stimulate  bacterial  action. 
(They  do  this  by'  taking  nitrogen  from 


the  air  and  throwing  it  into  the  soil 
through  their  roots. — Ed.)  (2)  By  per- 
sistent cultivation.  There  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  for  better  cultivation; 
the  difference  in  growth  is  soon  seen.  .  . 
In  Mr.  Archibald's  own  garden  he  uses  the 
following  system:  Put  on  manure  freely 
in  the  fall;  plough  or  dig  in  the  fall; 
start  cultural  operations  early  in  spring; 
conserve  moisture  by  frequent  surface 
cultivation,  beginning  as  soon  as  possible 
and  continuing  until  the  crop  covers  the 
ground.  By  good  methods  of  cultivation 
you  conserve  warmth  and  stimulate 
bacterial  growth  in  the  soil  (which  liber- 
ates nitrogen  and  makes  it  available  for 
use  by  the  plants.) 

Barnyard  manure  is  by  far  the  best 
fertilizer;  it  answers  the  problem  of 
supplying  humus, — a  basis  of  success, 
as  humus  is  important  for  its  effect  on 
the  texture  of  the  soil.  The  speaker,  in 
his  garden,  depends  wholly  upon  farm- 
yard manure  and  green  manures  (turning 
green  crops  under). 

Commercial  fertilizers,  if  handled  care- 
lessly or  ignorantly,  can  do  as  much 
harm  as  good.  Unless  you  know  just 
what  you  need  you  can  throw  money  away, 
therefore,  they  should  only  be  used  when 
they  can  be  used  intelligently.  Also  only 
the  high-grade  commercial  fertilizers 
should  be  bought.  They  are  the  cheapest 
in  the  end. 

If  nitrogen  fertilizers  are  used  it  is 
best  to  put  them  on  in  early  spring; 
when  the  soil  is  cold.  You  must  have 
available  nitrogen,  and  the  fertilizer 
applied  at  that  time  must  be  in  nitrate 
form,  as  in  "nitrate  of  soda".  At  the 
Experimental  Farm  nitrate  of  soda  gave 
better  results  for  potatoes  than  the 
other  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
A  determining  factor  in  making  the 
nitrates  available  for  plant  use  is  moisture. 
One  series  of  experiments  showed  that  in 
fallowing  there  was  17  times  greater 
loss  from  leaching  than  when  a  crop  was 
on  the  ground.  Therefore,  "It  pays  to 
have  a  garden  every  year." 

In  order  to  know  your  soils  and  what 
they  need,  it  is  useful  to  have  a 
chemical  analysis  made.  This  work  can 
be  done  by  the  Chemical  Division  of  either 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at 
Guelph  or  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa. 


Whether  barnyard  or  other  fertilizer 
be  used,  it  is  necessary  not  to  forget  the 
influence  of  lime,  both  to  sweeten  the 
soil  and  make  the  nitrogen  available 
for  plant  growth. 

In  closing:  "Study  your  soils.  Avail 
yourselves  of  the  literature  provided 
by  the  Government;  it  is  valuable  — and 
free." 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  how 
one  would  treat  a  soil,  over  a  gravelly 
subsoil,  that  is  wet  and  cold  in  spring 
and  dries  out  terribly  in  the  summer. 
Mr.  Archibald  replied  that  the  soil 
in  such  a  place  evidently  needs 
under-drainage.  Afterwards  a  crop  of 
some  legume — say  annual  clover —  might 
be  put  in  and  turned  under  for  humus. 
Our  legumes  form  the  second  best  source 
of  humus,  contributing  nitrogen  at  the 
rate  of  50  to  150  lbs.  per  acre. 

*    *    *  * 

Mr.  J.  E.  Carter,  of  Guelph,  brought 
up  the  question  of  a  Provincial  Horti- 
cultural Show,  a  subject  that  called  forth 
a  great  deal  of  discussion,  for  and  against, 
and  was  brought  up  in  a  resolution  later, 
as  was  also  the  question,  advocated  by 
Mr.  Carter,  of  a  Dominion  Registration 
and  Standards  Act.  It  was  necessary, 
argued  the  speaker,  to  have  a  standard 
set  for  Canadian  plants, — then  "supply 
the  score-cards  when  they  can  be  read 
and  understood." 

A  Cook's  Tour  Among  Gardens. 

Dr.  Bennett  of  St.  Thomas  took  the 
audience  on  what  he  called  "A  Cook's 
Tour  through  the  Flower  City,"  illustrat- 
ing his  talk  by  a  series  of  slides  showing 
the  splendid  advancement  St.  Thomas 
has  made  in  beautification  of  every 
available  plot  of  ground.  The  pictures 
showed  beautiful  views  of  the  gardens, 
cemetery  and  railway  borders  of  the  city, 
not  forgetting  Pinafore  Park  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  an  arboretum  and 
botanical  garden  as  well  as  a  beautiful 
play-ground  and  resting  ground  for  the 
citizens  of  the  Flower  City  and  the  rural 
districts  surrounding  it.  May  the  writer 
of  this  remark  that  not  so  very  long  ago 
St.  Thomas  was  known  chiefly  as  a 
rather  smoky  railway  town,  not  especially 
attractive  except  for  the  very  delightful 
ravine  that  runs  through  it.  Then  the 
Horticultural  Society  took  hold  of  it, 
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and  now  it  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  cities  in  Canada,  famous 
all  over  the  Continent  of  America  as 
truly  a  "Flower  City." 

Among  the  slides  were  several  of  the 
exhibits  of  the  American  Gladiolus  Show, 
held  in  Alma  College  last  year.  Another 
showed  the  peony  beds  in  Pinafore  Park, 
one  of  which  was  almost  wholly  made  up 
of  "Festiva  Maxima,"  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  peonies,  although  very 
moderate,  in  price.  In  yet  another 
some  native  shrubbery  was  in  evidence, 
and  the  speaker  remarked  that  the 
people  of  St.  Thomas  are  beginning  to  use 
the  native  Canadian  trees  and  shrubs, 
such  as  sumach  and  hawthornc,  for  the 
beautification    of    their    home  grounds. 

A  very  practical  slide  showed  a  great 
heap  of  compost  made  of  rotted  leaves; 
and  Dr.  Bennett  embraced  the  opportun- 
ity to  make  a  strong  plea  in  favor  of  saving 
the  leaves  in  this  way  to  make  a  most 
excellent  soil,  instead  of  burning  them 
up  in  fall,  from  off  the  lawns,  as  so  manv 
people  do. 

A  little  later  in  the  day  Mr.  Skinner 
of  the  G.  T.  R.,  and  Mr.  Marr  of  the  C.  P. 
R.  told  something  of  the  garden  work 
carried  out  along  those  railways,  and 
both  expressed  gratitude  for  the  help 
obtained  through  co-operation  of  local 
Horticultural  Societies. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  Pleased. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Lockie  Wilson, 
expressed  great  satisfaction  in  the  rapid 
extension  and  enthusiastic  work  of  the 
Association,  whose  numbers  now  total 
a  membership  of  32,000.  No  other 
organization,  he  said,  has  made  such 
rapid  strides.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  if  the  beautification  of  homes  and 
schools  had  been  undertaken  20  years  ago 
in  the  way  it  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
Horticultural  Societies  to-day,  it  would 
have  created  a  pride  in  the  rural  boys 
and  girls,  and  a  greater  desire  to  remain 
in  their  rural  homes.  However,  the 
duty  of  the  Association  to-day  is  to  "Act  in 
the  living  present."  For  one  thing  it  can 
send  lecturers  to  the  rural  districts  to  help 
in  the  work.  Indeed  every  week  applica- 
tions for  speakers  come  to  the  Secretary, 
and  only  limitation  of  financial  means 
hinders  speakers  being  sent  to  all.  .  . 
Mr.  Wilson  paid  a  touching  tribute  to. 
two  members  of  the  Association  who  have 
passed  away  during  the  year:  Mr. 
John  Glassford  of  Chatham,  who  was 
the  first  President  of  the  Association; 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Burgoyneof  St.  Catharines, 
a  most  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  who 
established  the  Burgoyne  Rose  Garden  in 
the  park  at  St.  Catharines,  and  whose 
last  Act  was  to  leave  .$10,000  for  addition- 
al park  area  in  that  place.  .  Mr. 
Wilson  tendered  congratulations  to  Hon. 
Mr.  Biggs  for  securing  Mr.  H.  J.  Moore 
to  see  to  the  decoration  of  the  Provincial 
Highways  of  Ontario.  "After  all,"  said 
he,  in  closing,  "the  life  of  service  is  the 
only  one  worth  living,"  and  this  life  is 
the  one  that  real  horticulturists  hold  as 
their  ideal. 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Wilson   for   his   very  eminent  services 


for  the  Association,  Mr.  Jaffray  of  Gait, 
remarked  very  emphatically  that  the 
Association's  work  may  prove  itself  of 
such  actual  economic  value  as  will  attract 
the  attention  of  any  Government  and 


variety  of  soils,  provided  the  soils  do  not 
heave  with  the  frost.  The  German 
varieties  like  a  rather  dry  soil  and  plenty 
of  sunshine  best;  the  Siberian  and 
Japanese  prefer  a  moist  soil,  and  grow 
well  near  ponds;  but  they  do  very  well  in 
an  average  garden,  as  do  also  the  English 
and  Spanish  varieties.  .  .  The 
bulbous  iris  should  be  planted  in  autumn, 
the  Japanese  in  spring.  The  bearded 
flag  species  need  shallow  planting  and 
should  be  placed  where  they  will  get  sun- 
shine most  of  the  day.  They  multiply 
so  rapidly  that  after  a  few  years  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  divide  the  clumps 
and  re-plant.  It  is  even  more  important 
to  divide  the  clumps  of  Japanese  iris — at 
least  every  three  years,  unless  in  springy 
places,  where  they  may  be  left  longer. 

About  the  only  disease  is  a  rot.  If  it 
appears  dig  up  the  infected  plant  and 
cut  away  the  diseased  part;  soak  the 
roots  in  a  2  per  cent,  formalin  solution 
(2  tcaspoonfuls  to  a  pint  of  water)  not 
longer  than  10  minutes,  or  spray  the  cut 
part. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tebbs  showed  a  number  of 
attractive  slides.  He  "got  the  iris  bug," 
he  said,  after  seeing  it  growing  in  two 
gardens  in  Woodstock.  An  iris  garden 
he  considers  "a  floral  world  in  itself, 
a  grand  procession  from  the  dainty 
Alpines  in  April,  the  Germanicas  in  June, 
then  the  tall  Sibericas  and  the  great 
Japanese  irises —  a  royal  family  arrayed 
in  purple,  blue  and  gold — and  last  of  allthe 
Crimean  irises."  He  pointed  out  that  the 
flower  is  especially  effective  along  walks, 
drives  and  shrubbery,  as  well  as  in  broad 


masses  for  landscape  effects;  and  warned 
against  using  Jresh  manure  when 
planting  it. 

Dr.  Brethour,  later  in  the  Convention 
showed  a  series  of  excellent  slides,  the 
property  of  the  Secretary  of  American 
Iris  Society.  Among  the  very  beautiful 
varieties  shown  were: 

"Sweet  Lavender" — mauve  and  purple; 
a  moderately  priced  iris  "that  everyone 
should  have." 

"Quaker  Lady"  —  orange  standards, 
purple  falls. 

"Clematis" — mauve,  flat  in  form. 

"Ann  Page" — mauve,  "fairly  high- 
priced,  but  as  nice  an  iris  as  you  can  grow." 

"Prospero"  ^-mauve  standards,  rich 
purple  velvety  falls. 

"Reverie" —  pinkish  standards. 

"Nothung" — one  of  the  earliest;  sofl 
lavender,  almost  white;  perfumed. 

"Hope" — pinkish  white. 

"Sarabande" — orange  and  purple. 
,  "Baronet" — chicory  blue  and  violet; 
quite  expensive,  $3  a  bulb. 

"Athena" — white. 

"Stamway  H.  White" — yellow. 

"Empire" — yellow  (very  good). 

"Perry's  Blue" —  a'  fine-foliagei 
Siberian  species,  very  good. 

'  'Al ba '  '—White  (Siberian ) . 

"Arethusa"  pink  standards,  white 

falls. 

"Lord  of  June" — lavender  and  light 
purple,  "about  as  good  a  one  as  you  can 
have.  It  forms  a  bed  worth  going  a  long 
way  to  see,  and  has  the  advantagejof 

self  seeding." 

*    *    *  * 

Many  other  interesting  and  helpful 
talks  were  given  during  the  Convention, 
but  further  report  will  have  to  be  held 
over  until  next  week. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Contentment. 

By  Thomas  Burke. 
What  though  a  man  be  money-poor, 
There's  honeysuckle  by  the  door, 
Peacefully  perfumed  lavender, 
And  wilding  weed  and  gossamer. 

There's  plenty  cheese  and  plenty  bread ; 
And  russet  ale,  and  apples  red; 
and  breezes  from  the  garden  bring 
A  busy  voice  that  loves  to  sing. 

Songs  of  our  happy  English  clime, 
Of  lil}',  lavender,  and  lime! 
And  children  in  the  sunshine  shout 
For  joy  that  tedious  school  is  out. 

Indeed,  with  friends,  and  cheese,  and 
bread, 

And  russet  ale  and  apples  red, 
And  honeysuckle  by  the  door — 
How  shall  a  man  be  counted  poor? 

— In  Pavements  and  Pastures. 


secure  its  assistance.  "We  can  make 
Ontario  superior  even  to  California," 
declared  hepenthusiastically,  and  so 
attract  American  tourists,  with  their 
money,  into  our^Vountry.  But  to  do 
this  each  member  must  be  a  worker." 
"Get  your  work  into  the  newspapers," 
he  advised,  "into  the  schools,  into  the 
churches — no  place  is  too  good  for  it." 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hesson,  St.  Catharines, 
followed  up  this  remark  by  suggesting, 
as  a  means  of  getting  the  work  going: 
"Concentrate  on  the  one  thing  you 
want,  get  two  or  three  others  interested, 
then  organize,  then  work." 

The  Rainbow  Flower. 

That  very  beautiful  flower,  the 
iris,  was  dealt  with  by  Prof.  Macoun, 
Ottawa;  Rev.  Mr.  Tebbs,  Burlington; 
and  Dr.  Brethour,  Toronto. 

Prof.  Macoun,  in  taking  up  his  subject, 
"The  Culture  of  the  Iris,"  recommended 
the  flower  especially,  because  of  its  lovely 
variations  of  color,  its  delicacy  of  texture, 
its  varied  form,  fragrance, the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  grown,  its  long  duration 
of  bloom  (by  having  different  varieties), 
its  comparative  freedom  from  disease, 
and  its  excellence  as  a  cut  flower — the 
buds  opening  indoors  as  well  as  those  of 
the  gladioli.  In  addition  many  excellent 
varieties  can  be  bought  af  low  cost, 
and  they  multiply  very  rapidly. — All 
of  which,  surely,  is  a  strong  argument  for 
growing  this  beautiful  flower  whose 
name  given  by  the  Greeks,  means  "rain- 
bow flower." 

The  iris  is  easy  to  grow  in  a  great 
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Short  Course  in  Home 
Beautification. 

P"A~series  of  interesting  and  instructive 
lectures  upon  the  above  subject  is  now 
in  progress  at  the  O.  A.  C,  Guelph, 
and  wiH  last  until  March  3rd.  Those 
who  are  interested  will  do  well  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  hearing, 
from  the  lips  of  experts,  how  to  beautify 
their  own  home  and  school  surroundings. 
Among  the  addresses  are  also  talks  on 
vegetable  and  fruit  culture,  plant  diseases, 
and  propagation  of  plants. 


The  Fashions. 

How  'to  Order  Patterns. 

Order    by    number,    giving    age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which   issue  pattern  ap- 
peared.    Address  Fashion  Department, 
The    Farmer's    Advocate    and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.     Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 
POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED. 
When  ordering,  please  use  this  form : — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 

Name  

Post  Office  

County  

R.  R.  No  

Province  

Numoer  of  Pattern  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement — Waist  Bust  

Date  of  issue  in   which    pattern  ap- 
peared  

3891-3898.    Ladies'  Costume. 

Blouse  3891  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Skirt 
3898  cut  in  6  sizes:  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and 
34  inches  waist  measure.  Its  width  at 
the  foot  is  about  2  yards.  To  make  the 
dress  for  a  medium  size  requires  5^ 
vards  of  40-in  h  material.  TWO  separate 
pane  ns,  15c.  FOR  EACH  PATTERN. 

3626.    Junior's  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  year:-.  A 
14-year  size  will  require  ij/g  yards  of 
.'7-inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3560.    Ladies'  House  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
md  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  requires  S%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  2 
^ards.    Price,  15  cents. 

3881.    Ladies'  Skirt. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  24,  26,  28,  20,  32  and 
54  inches  waist  measure.  A  28-inch  size 
•equires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material 
or  the  skirt,  and  3%  yards  for  the  tunic. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is 
ibout  2  yards.    Price,  15  cents. 

3895.    Misses'  One-Piece  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
\  16-year  size  requires  \)4  yards  of  36- 
nch  material.  The  width  of  the  skirt 
it  the  foot  is  about  2  yards.  Price,  15 
:ents. 

3886.    Girl's  Guimpe  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
V  10- year  size  requires  IK  yards  of  32- 
nch  material  for  the  guimpe,  and  3)4 
ards  for  the  dress.    Price,  15  cents. 

3692.    Ladies'  Apron. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  medium,  large 
nd  extra  large.  A  medium  size  requires 
"H  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price,  15 
ents. 

3883.    Ladies'  Waist. 

(  ut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
nd  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
ize  requires  3)4  yards  of  27-inch  material. 
Vice,  15  cents. 

3901.    Child's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  5  years.  A 
-year  size  will  require  \%  yard  of  32- 
ich  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3900.  Ladies'  Dress. 
■  Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
nches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
equires  3)4  yards  of  54-inch  material. 
Lnfe  width  at  the  foot  is  2)i  yards, 
'rice,  15  cents. 

3702.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years, 
v  10-year  size  will  require  3)4  yards  of 
0-inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3691.    Ladies'  House  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
nd  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
ize  will  require  4J^  yards  of  36-inch 
taterial.  The  width  at  the  foot  is 
Dout  2  yards.    If  made  of  contrasting 


material,  collar,  belt,  cuff  and  pocket 
facings  require  J4'  yard.    Price,  15  cents. 

3889.  Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
The  guimpe  will  require  1)4  yard  of  27- 
inch  material,  and  the  dress  2%  yards 
for  a  6-year  size.    Price,  15  cents. 

3890.  Ladies'  Wrap. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  34-36;  medium, 
3«-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust   measure.    A   medium  size 


JUST  as  we  turned  the  corner  we  met 
a  girl  whom,  instantly,  we  noticed, 
among  the  crowd.  No  doubt  every- 
body noticed  her.  It  was  a  cold  day  with 
hard,  icy  sidewalks;  but  she  wore  beautiful 
gray  suede  pumps  and  beautiful  gray  silk 
stockings.  One's  attention  was  attracted 
to  her  feet  first;  then,  travelling  upward, 
the  eye  fell  upon  a  handsome  Hudson 
seal  coat,  a  somewhat  vapid  though  pretty 
face,  and  a  nifty  little  gray  velvet  hat 
swathed  with  a  gray  squirrel  border. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  she  thought 
she  looked  dashing,  but  a  woman  who 
has  had  a  vast  experience  of  travel  all 
over  the  world  and  of  meeting  world- 
renowned  people  merely  remarked,  as  she 
passed, 

"What  an  utter  lack  of  the  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  some  people  seem  to 
possess." 

There  it  was  in  a  nutshell.  That  was 
what  was  wrong  with  the  girl's  ap- 
pearance.   The  pumps  and  silk  stockings 


will  require  4-^  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3410.    Junior's  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years.  A 
14-year  size  will  require  4  yards  of  44- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3896.    Ladies'  Apron. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  medium,  large 
and  extra  large.  A  medium  size  will  re- 
quire 2^4  yards  of  36-inch  material 
Price,  15  cents. 


— fit  only  lor  an  evening  or  afternoon 
house  affa;r — were  at  utter  variance  with 
the  fur  coat  and  hat,  and  with  the  weather; 
and  the  whole  effect  gave  the  onlooker  a 
vague  impression  of  something  wrong  in 
the  cranium  of  the  gir'.  herself — probably 
a  vacuum. 

If  people  could  only  get  into  their 
heads  the  truth  that  unfitness  is  never 
beautiful !  If  they  could,  then  they  would 
never  wear  a  fur  collar  on  a  hot  sum'mer 
day,  gray  suede  pumps  on  an  icy  side- 
walk, a  patch  of  a'most  bare  leg  thinly 
veiled  in  silk  stocking  between  the  lower 
edge  of  a  fur  coat  and  the  upper  edge  of 
thick  goloshes  (unbuckled  at  the  top!), 
nor  a  shivery  Georgette  blouse  in  a 
draughty  house.  They  would  not  put  on 
high-heeled  pumps  for  general  wear  or 
walking-hikes.  They  would  not  don  a 
fussy,  fancy  dress  for  church,  or  for  a. 
funeral,  or  when  going  out  at  ten  o'clock 
of  the  forenoon  to  buy  meat  for  dinner. 
They  would  never  think  of  putting  on  a 


''picture"  hat  before  noon  except,  possibly, 

in  case  of  a  wedding. 

But  there  are  so  many  things 

they  would  not  do. — And  so  many  things 

they  "mould  do. — All  depending  upon  the 

sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 
A  very  noted  writer  on  "Dressing  as 

an  Art"  once  put  the  whole  matter  very 

tersely  when  she  said: 

"Beauty  in  dress  consists  in  the 
suitability  of  the  clothes  to  the  wearer, 
in  their  suitability  to  the  occasion, 
and  in  their  sufficient  conformity  to 
the  prevailing  styles  so  that  they  shall 
not  attract  undue  attention  by  their 
difference." 

— The  clothes,  you  see,  must  be  suitable 
to  the  wearer,  i.  e.,  to  her  "especial  style 
oi  beauty,"  and  also  to  her  circum- 
stances— for  a  girl  or  woman  who  dresses 
beyond  her  means  always  looks  ridiculous. 
.  .  .  They  must  also  be  such  as  "will 
not  attract:  undue  attention."  It  is  only 
the  innately  vulgar  person  who  seeks  to 
attract  attention.  A  real  lady  shuns  any- 
thing that  would  make  her  conspicuous 
in  any  way,  whether  by  over-dressing, 
or  under-dressing,  although,  of  the  two 
the  latter  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 
Being  under-dressed  (too  plainly  dressed) 
never  stamps  one  as  vulgar;  being  over- 
dressed practically  always  does.  All  the 
real  lady  seeks,  so  far  as  clothes  go,  is  to 
be  well  dressed,  well-groomed,  and  so 
suitably  gowned  for  every  occasion  that 
she  will  not  be  self-conscious. 

Making  Out  a  List. 

The  smiling  faces  of  spring  and  summer 
are  already  peeping  above  the  storms  of 
March.  That  means  that  sewing  for  the 
warmer  weather  will  soon  be  in  full  swing; 
and  so  a  few  ideas  about  it  may  not  here 
be  amiss 

The  first  thing  is  to  think  out  all  that 
you  are  likely  to  need.  Circumstances 
differ,  but  it  is  rather  safe  to-day  that  the 
person  with  ordinary  social  demands  in 
either  town  or  country  will  be  very  well 
equipped  with  an  outfit  such  as  this: 

1.  For  spring  and  fall  wear  and  for 
cool  days  throughout  the  summer:  A 
long  coat  (Burberry,  homespun,  tweed  or 
serge),  and  a  suit  of  homespun,  serge, 
Jersey  cloth,  tweed  or  gabardine.  If 
either  has  to  go  "by  the  board"  let  it  be 
the  suit;  a  long  or  three-quarter  length 
separate  coat  is  almost  indispensable. 

2.  A  serge,  Jersey  cloth  or  tricotine 
dress  for  cool  days,  or  a  dark  silk  (say- 
Canton  crepe)  that  can  be  worn  with 
warm  underwear.  A  white  dress  for 
very  hot  days  and  a  colored  voile,  or 
dimity,  always  ready  for  semi-dressy  or 
even  for  dressy  occasions.  A  gingham  or 
two  for  general  wear;  or  a  homespun 
separate  skirt,  also  a  separate  white  skirt, 
with  some  over-blouses. 

3.  A  sweater  coat ;  brogues  for  walking, 
and  fine  pumps  or  Oxfords  for  dressy 
occasions. 

Very  probably  the  above-mentioned 
garments  will  not  all  have  to  be  got  at 
once.  There  will  be  some  hang-overs,  or 
possibly  some  "made-overs,"  from  last 
season,  and  so  the  list  will  not  be  as 
formidable  as  it  looks. 

Patterns  and  Color. 

Having  decided  upon  one's  list,  the 
next  thing  is  to  "buy  them," — which 
makes  one  think  of  the  ancient  recipe  for 
Hare  Pie — "First  catch  your  hare." 

But  before  buying  you  will  have  to 
decide  upon  the  patterns,  so  you  will 
know  just  how  much  material  to  purchase. 
It  is  always  wise,  whether  one  makes  one's 
own  clothes  or  not,  to  choose  rather  plain, 
simple  designs.  That  does  not  mean  that 
these  designs  have  to  be  lacking  in  that 
elusive  quality  called  "style."  On  the 
contrary  they  may  have  just  that  little 
distinctiveness  of  cut  that  does  spell  style 
— in  capital  letters;  and-  they  always 
suggest  more  refinement  of  taste  than  do 
much-betrimmed,  elaborate  gowns  or 
suits.  .  .  Right  here  it  may  be  said 
that  this  spring  many  of  the  very  newest 
suits  and  dresses  are  entirely  without 
braiding,  beading  or  embroidery. 

The  next  thing  is  to  form  some  idea 
as  to  the  color  you  want;  then  you  will 
not  waste  time  when  you  go  to  the  shops. 
And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  very  best  rule, 
both  for  appearance  and  economy.  Decide 
upon  the  very  color  that  suits  you  best, — 
then  "stick  to  it,"  and  to  those  colors 
that  "go  with"  it.  By  doing  this  you  will 
always  look  your  best,  and,  whatever 
you  pick  up  to  wear  will  be  sure  -to 
harmonize  with  everything  else  you  may 
chance  to  have  one. 

For  instance,  if  you  decide  that  blue 
is  your  color,  then  you  may  branch  out 
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Ye  Olde  Firme  Heintzman  &  Co.,  Limited 
Established  1850  Over  70  Years 


— First  in  Tone 

— First  in  Touch 

— First  in  Beauty 
of  Construction 

This  is  to  be  said  of  any 

Heintzman  &  Co, 
Piano 


A  higher  standard 
of  excellence  than 
the  musical  world  be- 
fore believed  possible 
has  been  established 
by  this  piano. 

Heintzman 
Hall 

193-197  Yonge  St. 
Toronto 


The  New  Heintzman  &  Co. 
Miniature  Upright  Grand 


EVERY  FARMER 

Should  keep  track  of  his  transactions 
by  using  the 

Ellis  Farm  Account  Book 

■imple,  practical  and  approved.  Just  what  you 
have  wanted.  Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 
with  full  instructions  in  five  lessons  on  how  to  use 

ltl  bV  p.  R.  STRINGER,  Sarnia,  Ont. 


Galvanized  Roofing 

Corrugated 

28  Gauge  $5.75  26  gauge  $6  25 

Per  100  Sq.  feet. 

THE  GORDON  ROOFING  CO. 

726  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto 


into  gray  or  the  castor  shades,  as  both 
of  these  go  nicely  with  blue.  Your 
wardrobe,  then,  may  consist  of:  A  navy- 
blue,  (or  gray-blue)  suit;  gray  tweed  or 
homespun  coat;  navy-blue  (or  gray-blue); 
Canton  crepe  or  voile  dress;  gray  or 
black  shoes;  gray  gloves;  navy,  black  or 
gray  small  hat.  And,  for  hot  weather, 
a  white  dress;  white,  wide-brimmed  hat: 
blue  and  white  gingham  or  dimity  dress. 

.  To  this  list  you  may,  of  course, 
add  the  almost  inevitable  gray  home- 
spun or  gray-blue  skirt,  with  the  necessary 
over-blouses,  and  a  blue  sweater  coat. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  if  your  color 
happens  to  be  brown,  then  the  browns 
(and  there  are  such  pretty  shades  of  them 
nowadays),  the  tans,  beige,  etc.,  will  have 
to  be  substituted  for  the  blue  and  gray; 
and  the  sweater  will  have  to  be  brown, 
tan,  burnt  orange,  old  rose,  or  yellow; — 
rose,  as  a  rule,  goes  best  with  the  shades 
bordering  on  "nigger,"  while  the  yellows 
harmonize  better  with  the  golden-brown 
shades.  .  .  A  point  to  remember  is 
that  brown  seems  to  demand  "all  brown" 
— brown  or  beige  hat  and  shoes /rather 
than  black. 

Always  the  quiet  tones  of  color  are 
more  economical  in  the  long  run,  as  well 
as  more  artistic  than  the  bright  ones. 
Bright,  crude  colors  and  cheap  material 
are  always  tawdry.  You  can  wear  a 
dark  navy,  or  brown,  or  gray  or  black 
suit  or  dress  for  three  years  and  not  feel 
a  bit  conspicuous  in  it;  but  imagine  your 
feelings  at  the  end  of  that  time  should 
the  material  happen  to  be  maroon  or 
bright  green  or  blue!  ....  The 
only  safe  warning  on  the  subject  of  goods 
with  large  figures  is — Don't!  Don't  buy 
them!  You  will  hate  them  in  a  month. 
Of  course,  most  colored  voiles  are  figured, 
but  you  can  get  small,  or  at  least  softly 
blended  figures.  If  you  can't,  don't  buy 
voile. — The  same 'warning  applies  to  the 
size  of  checks  and  plaids  in  ginghams: 
Don't  buy  the  very  large  ones. 

Becomingness. 

The  authority  quoted  above  says  that 
the  color  for  pale  people  should  always 
reflect  a  soft,  warm  light  up  into  the  face; 
that  florid  people  should  avoid,  even 
touches  of,  bright  color;  and  that  every- 
body should  see  to  it  that  the  color  they 
wear  is  just  a  shade  duller  than  that  of 
the  eyes, — otherwise  the  eyes  will  look 
dim. 

She  warns  very  tall  people  to  "cut" 
the  lines — by  overskirt  effects,  etc., 
whereas  short  and  stout  people  must  affect 
long  straight  lines.  Very  young  girls  can 
wear  clear  light  rink,  blue,  yellow;  older 
women  must  cling  to  the  "off  tones" — 
where  cheerful  color  is  wanted  (as  in 
sweater  coats)  old  rose,  gray-blues, 
reseda  green,  etc.  She  gives  warning  that 
a  woman  who  dresses  too  young  for  her 
years  always  looks  ludicrous  and  even 
accentuates  her  age.  "A  gentlewoman 
dresses  girlishly  in  her  girlhood,  and  young 
matronly  in  her  young  matronhood,  and 
keeps  on  thus,  wearing  the  livery  of  her 
years  with  a  sweet  dignity  that  makes 
the  foolish  pretence  of  the  grandmother 
in  a  lingerie  hat  almost  ridiculous." 

Roughly  speaking,  the  blues  and  grays 
are  most  becoming  to  women  with  blue 
or  gray  eyes;  the  browns,  tans,  creams  and 
yellows  to  women  with  brown  or  black 
eyes;  and  the  golden  browns  and  greens  to 
women  with  auburn  and  Titian  hair. 

Doing  One's  Own  Sewing. 

I  suppose  many  of  you  do  your  own 
sewing,  and  no  doubt  you  are  finding  the 
"Farmer's  Advocate"  patterns  a  great 
help;  the  writer  of  this  has  used  some  of 
them  and  has  found  them  all  right. 
Much  depends,  of  course,  no  matter  what 
patterns  you  use,  upon  reading  the 
directions  very  carefully,  and  taking 
care  to  cut  very  carefully  indeed,  putting 
in  all  the  little  notches — and  then  using 
them  afterwards  according  to  directions. 
As  a  rule,  unless  one  is  a  very  expert 
seamstress,  -it  is  safer  to  choose  quite 
simple  patterns — those  one  is  sure  one 
can  manage.  But  that  is  a  very  easy 
matter  nowadays.  Indeed  we  think  the 
fashions  were  never  before  so  simple,  so 
sanitary,  so  comfortable,  so  beautiful,  or 
so  economical  of  goods  as  they  are  right 
now.  If  the  fashion  magazines  ever 
again  threaten  to  swamp  us  with  tight 
bodices  and  trailing  or  very  full  skirts 
(except  for  dancing  or  sports  costumes) 
it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  all  have  strength 
of  will  enough  to  resist  them. 

... 

As  a  rule,  it  is  economical  in  the  long 


run  not  to  buy  cheap  material.  When 
buying  wash  goods  a  good  plan  is  to  get 
samples  beforehand1  and  wash  them  to 
see  if  they  will  run.  All  wash  goods 
should  be  shrunk  and  well  ironed  out 
before  they  are  made  up.  Indeed,  the 
rule  applies  to  practically  all  goods  in  the 
least  danger  of  shrinking;  and  the  proces; 
is  not  so  very  difficult.  All  that  requires 
to  be  done  is  to  place  a  wet,  clean  cloth 
over  and  iron  until  it  is  dry.  The  work 
takes  time  but  is  likely  to  save  heaps  of 
trouble  in  the  long  run. 

It  is  always  .best  to  buy  patterns  or 
ready-made  waists  a  little  on  the  large 
size,  that  is,  a  little  larger  than  one's  exact 
bust  measure.  A  slight  looseness  always 
looks  better  than  skin-tightne«s;  it  allows 
some  latitude  for  slight  shrinkage,  and 
it  is  always  possible  to  "take  in"  if 
necessary.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
buying  ready-made  blouses:  If  your 
bust  measure  is  36  inches  you  will  do 
well  to  order  a  38  pattern. 

"Ready-Mades." 

If  you  find  it  more  convenient  to  buy 
your  clothes  ready-made,  it  is  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  "Beware  the  much- 
trimmed  costume."  Choose  garments  in 
which  the  cost  is  put  into  material  and 
line  (above  all  things  "line")  rather  than 
into  fussy  trimming  run  on  with  a  ma- 
chine. If  you  want  decoration  you  can 
put  on  a  little  hand-embroidery  or 
beading  yourself,  and  so  you  will  avoid 
over-decoration. 

Don't  let  the  clerk  palm  off  any  old 
thing  on  you.  Some  clerks  will  try  to 
do  '  that  (not  all,  thank  goodness!). 
Insist  upon  being  shown  plenty  of  what- 
ever garments  you  want  to  buy,  and  fit 
them  on  then  and  there.  Form  your  own 
judgments.  Don't  be  fooled  by  a  per- 
suasive "That  looks  perfectly  lovely  on 
you!"  The  persuasion  may  be  entirely 
commercial. 

Avoid  extreme  things.  They  go  out  of 
style  soon,  and  you  are  sure  to  get  tired 
of  them  in  next  to  no  time.  It  is  always 
safe  to  keep  the  rather  conventional  side. 

One  can  aim  at  distinctiveness  (lor 
why  should   not  one's  clothes  expre-^ 
onself? — They  do,  whether  we  will  it  o 
not),  but  it  is  always  a  mark  of  vulgarity 
to  be  extreme. 

"Forget  It." 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  clothes, 
one  should  like  to  sound  a  warning  that 
may  not  be  needed  by  many  readers  of 
this  paper,  but  may  fit  a  few.  That  is: 
"When,  once  you  have  your  clothes 
selected  and  made  up,  forget  them. 
Don't  let  clothes  take  a  too-important 
place  in  your  mind.  Turn  your  mind  at 
once  to  more  important  things.  That's 
what  a  real  lady  and  a  sensible  woman 
always  does. 

Just  here  I  should  like  to  quote  you  a 
paragraph  from  some  observations  made 
by  that  very  clever  woman,  Ida  Tarbell, 
on  the  subject  of  woman's  attire.  She  is 
speaking  of  over-attention  to  dress. 
"Moreover,"  she  says,  "the  false  standard 
it  sets  up  socially  is  intolerable.  .  .  • 
The  worst  of  this  fantasy  is  not  only  that 
it  forces  too  much  attention  from  useful 
women,  but  it  gives  such  poise  and 
assurance  to  the  ignorant  and  useless." 

I  think  that  possibly  this  statement  i 
truer  of  the  city  than  of  the  country,  and 
then  only  of  a  certain  set  in  the  city. 
But  the  danger  lies  everywhere. 

The  summing-up  of  the  matter  ts. 
Once  your  own  clothes  are  "accom 
plished"  forget  them. — And  never,  never, 
never  value  any  woman  for  the  clothes 
she  wears.  Value  her  for  herself— for 
her  real  fineness  and  goodness  of  heart. 
That  is  the  first  and  most  important  thing 
about  any  person.  Then  come  the 
intellectual  and  social  qualities:  Is  the 
woman,  are  you  yourself,  fairly  well 
informed?  Alive  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world?  Interesting,  because  interested 
in  something  worth  while?  Graciously 
sociable?  Refined  in  voice  and  manner? 
Neat  and  tidy  and  well-groomed  in 
appearance? 

For  behold  the  woman  who  possesses 
all  these  qualities  from  first  to  last  is 
one  good  to  know,  good  to  have  for  a 
friend,  even  though  her  clothes  be  of  the 
plainest  and  ten  years  old. 

"Now,  children,"  said  the  Sunday- 
School  teacher,  "I  have  told  you  the 
story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale.  Willie,  you 
may  tell  me  what  this  story  teaches." 

"Yes'm"  said  Willie,  the  bright-eyed 
son  of  the  pastor;  "it  teaches  that  you 
can't  keep  a  good  man  down." — Houston 
Post. 
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Stories  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind. 

(Serial  rights  secured  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
WHY  JIMMY  SKUNK  WEARS  STRIPES. 


IV. 

JIMMY  Skunk,  as  everybody  knows, 
wears  a  striped  suit,  a  suit  of  black 
and  white.  There  was  a  time, 
lone;,  long  ago,  when  all  the  Skunk 
family  wore  black.  Very"  handsome  their 
coats  were,  too,  a  beautiful,  glossy  black. 
They  were  very,  very  proud  of  them  and 
took  the  greatest  care  of  them,  brushing 
them  carefully  ever  so  many  times  a  day. 

There  was  a  Jimmy  Skunk  then,  just 
as  there  is  now,  and  he  was  head  of  all 
the  Skunk  family.  Now  this  Jimmy 
Skunk  was  very  proud  and  thought  him- 
self very  much  of  a  gentleman.  He  was 
very  independent  and  cared  for  no  one. 
Like  a  great  many  other  independent 
people,  he  did  not  always  consider  the 
rights  of  others.  Indeed,  it  was  hinted 
in  the  Wood  and  on  the  Green  Meadows 
that  not  all  of  Jimmy  Skunk's  dbings 
would  bear  the  light  of  day.  It  was 
oponly  said  that  he  was  altogether  too 
fond  of  prowling  about  at  night,  but  no 
one  could  prove  that  he  was  responsible 
for  mischief  done  in  the  night,  for  no  one 
saw  him.  You  see  his  coat  was  so  black 
that  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  it  was 
not  visible  at  all. 

Now  about  this  time  of  which  I  am  tell- 
ing you  Mrs.  Ruffed  Grouse  made  a  nest 
at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Pine  and  in  it 
she  laid  fifteen  beautiful  buff  eggs.  Mrs. 
Grouse  was  very  happy,  very  happy 
indeed,  and  all  the  little  meadow  folks 
who  knew  of  her  happiness  were  happy 
too,  for  they  all  loved  shy,  demure,  little 
Mrs.  Grouse.  Every  morning  when  Peter 
Rabbit  trotted  down  the  Lone  Little  Path 
through  the  wood  past  the  Great  Pine 
he  would  stop  for  a  few  minutes  to  chat 
with  Mrs.  Grouse.  Happy  Jack  Squirrel 
would  bring  her  the  news  every  after- 
noon. The  Merry  Little  Breezes  of  Old 
Mother  West  Wind  would  run  up  a  dozen 
times  a  day  to  see  how  she  was  getting 
along. 

One  morning  Peter  Rabbit,  coming 
down  i he  Lone  Little  Path  for  his  usual 
morning  call,  found  a  terrible  state 
of  affairs.  Poor  little  Mrs.  Grouse  was 
heart-broken.  All  about  the  foot  of 
the  Great  Pine  lay  the  empty  shells  of 
her  beautiful  eggs.  They  had  been 
broken  and  scattered  this  way  and  that. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  asked  Peter 
Rabbit. 

"I  don't  know,'  sobbed  poor  little  Mrs. 
Grouse.  "In  the  night  when  I  was  fast 
asleep  something  pounced  upon  me.  I 
managed  to  get  away  and  fly  up  in  the  top 
of  the  Great  Pine.  In  the  morning  I 
found  all  my  eggs  broken,  just  as  you  see 
them  here." 

Peter  Rabbit  looked  the  ground  over 
very  carefully.  He  hunted  around  be- 
hind the  Great  Pine,  he  looked  under  the 
bushes,  he  studied  the  ground  with  a  very 
wise  air.  Then  he  hopped  off  down  the 
Lone  Little  Path  to  the  Green  Mead- 
ows. He  stopped  at  the  house  of  Johnny 
Chuck. 

"What  makes  your  eyes  so  big  and 
round?"  asked  Johnny  Chuck. 

Peter  Rabbit  came  very  close  so  as  to 
whisper  in  Johnny  Chuck's  ear,  and  told 
him  all  that  he  had  seen.  Together  they 
went  to  Jimmy  Skunk's  house.  Jimmy 
Skunk  was  in  bed.  He  was  very  sleepy 
and  very  cross  when  he  came  to  the  door. 
Peter  Rabbit  told  him  what  he  had  seen. 

"Too  bad!  Too  bad!"  said  Jimmy 
Skunk,  and  yawned  sleepily. 

"Won't  you  join  us  in  trying  to  find 
out  who  did  it?"  asked  Johnny  Chuck. 

Jimmy  Skunk  said  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  come  but  that  he  had  some 
other  business  that  morning  and  that  he 
would  join  them  in  the  afternoon.  Peter 
Rabbit  and  Johnny  Chuck  went  on. 
Pretty  soon  they  met  the  Merry  Little 
Breezes  and  told  them  the  dreadful  story. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  asked  Johnny 
Chuck. 

"We'll  hurry  over  and  tell  Old  Dame 
Nature,"  cried  the  Merry  Little  Breezes, 
"and  ask  her  what  to  do." 

So  away  flew  the  Merry  Little  Breezes 
to  Old  Dame  Nature  and  told  her  all  the 
dreadful  story.  Old  Dame  Nature  listened 
very  attentively.  Then  she  sent  the 
Merry  Little  Breezes  to  all  the  little 
meadow  folks  to  tell  everyone  to  be  at 
the  Great  Pine  that  afternoon.  Now 
whatever  Old  Dame  Nature  commanded 


all  the  little  meadow  folks  were  obliged 
to  do.  They  did  not  dare  to  disobey  her. 
Promptly  at  four  o'clock  that  afternoon 
all  the  little  meadow  folks  were  gathered 
around  the  foot  of  the  Great  Pine. 
Broken-hearted  Little  Mrs.  Ruffed  Grouse 
sat  beside  her  empty  nest,  with  all  the 
broken  shells  about  her. 

Reddy  Fox,  Peter  Rabbit,  Johnny 
Chuck,  Billy  Mink,  Little  Joe  Otter, 
Jerry  Muskrat,  Hooty  the  Owl,  Bobby 
Coon,  Sammy  Jay,  Blacky  the  Crow, 
Grandfather  Frog,  Mr.  Toad,  Spotty  the 
Turtle,  the  Merry  Little  Breezes,  all  were 
ther.e.  Last  of  all  came  Jimmy  Skunk. 
Very  handsome  he  looked  in  his  shining 
black  coat  and  very  sorry  he  appeared 
that  such  a  dreadful  thing  should  have 
happened.  He  told  Mrs.  Grouse  how 
badly  he  felt,  and  he  loudly  demanded 
that  the  culprit  should  be  found  out  and 
severely  punished. 

Old  Dame  Nature  has  the  most  smiling 
face  in  the  world,  but  this  time  it  was 
very,  very  grave  indeed.  First  she  asked 
little  Mrs.  Grouse  to  tell  her  story  all 
over  again  that  all  might  hear.  Then 
each  in  turn  was  asked  to  tell  where  he 
had  been  the  night  before.  Johnny 
Chuck,  Happy  Jack  Squirrel,  Striped 
Chipmunk,  Sammy  Jay  and  Blacky  the 
Crow,  had  gone  to  bed  when  Mr.  Sun 
went  down  behind  the  Purple  Hills. 
Jerry  Muskrat,  Billy  Mink,  Little  Joe 
Otter,  Grandfather  Frog  and  Spotty 
the  Turtle,  had  not  left  the  Smiling  Pool. 
Bobby  Coon  had  been  down  in  Farmer 
Brown's  cornfield.  Hooty  the  Owl  had 
been  hunting  in  the  lower  end  of  the  Green 
Meadows.    Peter  Rabbit  had  been  down 


EOVRIL  FLAVORS  STEWS  AND  HASHES 


CuticuraPromotesGoodHair 

Treatment :  At  night  rub  Cuticura 
Ointment  into  partings  all  over  the 
scalp.  Next  morning  shampoo  with 
Cuticura  Soap  and  hot  water.  Re- 
peat in  two  weeks. 

Soap  25c.  Ointment  25  and  50c.  Talcum  25c.  Sold 
throughout  theDominion.  Canadian  Depot- 
I^man»,J.imited,  344  St.  Paul  St.,  W..  Montreal. ' 

uticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


Woman's  Income 

Because  the  average  woman 
doesn't  get  the  opportunity  to 
accumulate  capital,  she  does  not 
always  realize  the  difference  be- 
tween capital  and  income. 

It  is  wise  to  consider  this  point 
in  connection  with  life  insurance. 
Would  a  lump  sum  paid  in  the 
possible  event  of  your  death,  be 
the  wisest  and  safest  form  of 
bequest  for  you  to  make  ?  Or 
would  not  provision  of  a  regular 
income  every  month  be  better  ? 

A  Guaranteed  Monthly  Income 
policy  in  the  Mutual  Life  assures 
your  beneficiary  a  monthly  in- 
come as  long  as  she  may  live. 
Should  she  die  payments  will 
be  continued  to  her  children  or 
heirs  until  a  total  of  240  monthly 
payments  have  been  made. 

Write  us  for  our  folder. 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE 

of  Canada 
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For  cooking  fruit,  or  anything  containing  acids  —  an  Enameled 
kettle  is  an  actual  safeguard  to  the  whole  family.  No  danger 
of  acids  working  into  the  metal  —  for  Enameledware  is  non- 
metallic.    It  is  wholesome,  safe  and  sanitary. 


And  for  your  "  workshop" — the  kitchen — what  a 
pleasure  to  the  particular  housekeeper  is  the  clean, 
cool  grey,  blue-and-white  pots  and  pans.  Enam- 
eledware lasts  longest — and  costs  much  less. 


On  sale  at  all  the  better  stores. 


This  Trade  Mark 

is  your 
guarantee  against 
imitation — or 
interior  quality. 


ESTABLISHED  1860 

Head  Office      -  MONTREAL 

Branches  :  Calgary,  Vancouver,  Toronto,  Winnipeg 


=?7te)fi/fi$'mSttM  UP"  easy 

"  Dishes  all  washed  in  half  the  time ! "  Enameled  pots  and  kettles 
make  quick  work  of  "  washing  up."  You  don't  have  to  spend  hours 
scraping  and  polishing  !  It  washes  off  as  easily  as  your  best  china  dishes. 
No  matter  what  you  cook,  nothing  "  clings  "  to  the  sides — no  elbow  grease 
needed — just  a  rinsing  with  hot  water,  a  rub  with  a  cloth.  No  rust,  no 
fruit  stains — Enameledware  goes  to  your  pantry  shelves,  spotlessly  clean. 

ENAMELEDWARE 

CLEAN  ^are 
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SEEDS 

Government  Standard 

NoVl,  Red  Clover,  $18.00  per  bus. 

No.  2,    "       "       $16.00   "  " 

No.  1,  Alsike         5$  14.50   "  " 

No.  2,      "             $12.50  *  " 

No.  1,  White  Blossom 

Sweet  Clover,          $  6.00   "  " 

No.  2,       "    "    "  $  5.50    "  " 

No.  3.       "    "    "  $  4.50    "  " 

No.  1,  Alfalfa,  Nor- 
thern,       $16.00    "  " 

No  2,  Timothy,  No. 

t  Purity,               $  6.00    "  " 

Mixed  'Timothy  & 

Alsike,' $9.00  per  bus  of  60 

Mixed  Timothy  & 

Red  Clover,  $9.00  60 

On  all  orders  of  $25.0^  or  over  We  pay  tlie 
Freight,  East  of  Manitoba.  Bags  extra  at 
40  cts.  each.      Terras,  Cash  with  Order. 

TODD  &  COOK 

Seed  Merchants,         Srouffville,  Out. 


15%  DISCOUNT  ON  FLOWER 
AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


Take  advantage  of  our  V 
Discount,  and  buy  yi 


%  February  and  March 
ur  seeds  rig  lit  away. 


DOMINION  SEEDS  ''\e£!tv*nd 

are  guaranteed  to  have  high  germination  power, 
and  are  selected  to  produce  the  hardiest  plants. 
Write  for  free  SO-page  Garden 
Annual  and  Seed  Catalogue. 

Address  Dept.  T,  Dominion  Seeds,  Limited 

Established  1864 
119  Dundas  St.,  9  Market  Square,  London,  Canada 


The  "Heme  Comfort "  RANGE 

is  now  sold  to  the  user  diveet  from  ov.r 
factory. 

Thousands  of  these  Ranges  in  use  over  20 

years  and  still  good  Ranges. 

Repairs  for  every  Home  Comfort  Range  made 

since  1864  quickly  supplied. 
The  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.  of  Canada, 
limited 

149  King  St.  W  TORONTO 


in  the  berry  patch.  Mr.  Toad  had  been 
under  the  big  piece  of  bark  which  he 
called  a  house.  Old  Dame  Nature  called 
on  Jimmy  Skunk  last  of  all.  Jimmy  pro- 
tested that  he  had  been  very,  very  tired 
and  had  gone  to  bed  very  early  indeed, 
and  had  slept  the  whole  night  through. 

Then  Old  Dame  Nature  asked  Peter 
Rabbit  what  he  had  found  among  the 
egg  shells  that  morning. 

Peter  Rabbit  hopped  out  and  laid 
three  long  black  hairs  before  Old  Dame 
Nature.  "These,"  said  Peter  Rabbit, 
"are  what  I  found  among  the  egg  shells." 

Then  Old  Dame  Nature  called  Johnny 
Chuck.  "Tell  us,  Johnny  Chuck,"  said 
she,  "what  you  saw  when  you  called  at 
Jimmy  Skunk's  house  this  morning." 

"I  saw  Jimmy  Skunk,"  said  Johnny 
Chuck,  "and  Jimmy  seemed  very,  very 
sleepy.  It  seemed  to  me  that  his  whiskers 
were  yellow." 

"That  will  do,"  said  Old  Dame  Nature, 
and  then  she  called  Old  Mother  West 
Wind. 

"What  time  did  you  come  down  on  the 
Green  Meadows  this  morning?"  asked 
Old  Dame  Nature. 

"Just  at  the  break  of  day,"  said  Old 
Mother  West  Wind,  "as  Mr.  Sun  was 
coming  up  from  behind  the  Purple 
Hills." 

"And  whom  did  you  see  so  early  in 
the  morning?"   asked  Old  Dame  Nature. 

"I  saw  Bobby  Coon  going  home  from 
old  Farmer  Brown's  cornfield,'  said  Old 
Mother  West  Wind.  "1  saw  Hooty  the 
Owl  coming  back  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  Green  Meadows.  I  saw  Peter  Rabbit 
down  in  the  berry  patch.  Last  of  all  I 
saw  something  like  a  black  shadow  com- 
ing down  the  Lone  Little  Path  toward 
the  house  of  Jimmy  Skunk." 

Everyone  was  looking  very  hard  at 
Jimmy  Skunk.  Jimmy  began  to  look 
very  unhappy  and  very  uneasy. 

"Who  wears  a  black  coat?"  asked 
Dame  Nature. 

"Jimmy  Skunk!"  shouted  all  the 
little  meadow  folks. 

"What  might  make  whiskers  yellow?" 
asked  Old  Dame  Nature. 

No  one  seemed  to  know  at  first.  Then 
Peter  Rabbit  spoke  up.     "It  might  be 
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How  to  Increase  the  Life 
of  Your  Fence 

Fence  manufacturers  say  that  fencing  held  permanently- 
taut  has  100%  longer  life.  With  a  taut  fence  the  galvanizing 
of  the  wire  will  not  be  worn  off  on  the  staples,  rust  is  pre- 
vented and  the  wire  does  not  get  kinked. 

BURLINGTON  STEEL  CORNER 
POSTS 

have  the  strength  and  permanence  to  make  taut  fences  that 
do  not  sag.  Used  with  Burlington  U-Bar  Fence  Posts  they 
make  a  fence  that  is  strong,  permanent  and  easy  to  erect. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  description  of  the  best  fence 
investment  you' could  make,  or  ask  your  hardware,  fence, 
lumber  or  implement  dealer. 

Burlington  Steel  Products,  Limited 

300  Sherman  Avenue  North, 
Hamilton,  Canada 


the  yolk  of  an  egg,"  said  Peter  Rabbit, 
"Who  arc  likely  to  be  sleepy  on  a 
bright  sunny  morning?"  asked  Old  Dame 
Nature. 

"People  who  have  been  out  all  night," 
said  Johnny  Chuck,  who  himself  always 
goes  to  bed  with  the  sun. 

"Jimmy  Skunk,"  said  Old  Dame  Na- 
ture, and  her  voice  was  very  stern,  very 
stern  indeed,  and  her  face  was  very  grave, 
"Jimmy  Skunk,  I  accuse  you  of  having 
broken  and  eaten  the  eggs  of  Mrs.  Grouse. 
What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?" 

Jimmy  Skunk  hung  his  head.  He 
hadn't  a  word  to  say.  He  just  wanted 
to  sneak  away  by  himself. 

"Jinimy  Skunk,"  said  Old  Dame  Na- 
ture, "because  your  handsome  black 
coat  of  which  you  are  so  proud  has  made 
it  possible  for  you  to  move  about  in  the 
night  without  being  seen,  and  because  we 
can  no  longer  trust  you  upon  your  honor, 
henceforth  you  and  your  descendents 
shall  wear  a  striped  coat,  which  is  the 
sign  that  you  cannot  be  trusted.  Your 
coat  hereafter  shall  be  black  and  white, 
that  when  you  move  about  in  the  night 
you  will  always  be  visible." 

And  this  is  why  that  to  this  day  Jimmy 
Skunk  wears  a  striped  suit  of  black  and 
white. 

(To  be  continued) 


Baby's  Own 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

Come  and  See. 

Nathanael  said  unto  him,  Can  there 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth? 
Philip  saith  unto  him,  Come  and  see. — 
S.  John  1:46. 

Those  three  words  were  greater  than 
the  speaker  knew.  He  had  found  his 
Ideal,  and  of  course  he  hurried  to  tell 
his  friend.  But,  when  that  friend  ex- 
pressed his  doubt,  Philip  did  not  waste 
time  in  argument.  Like  Andrew  the 
fisherman  he  "brought  to  Jesus"  the 
man  he  wanted  to  convince.  Personal 
'  contact  can  do  far  more  than  eloquent 
arguments.  Men  and  women-  go  to 
listen  to  some  famous  preacher,  hoping 
to  have  their  doubts  settled  once  for  all. 
They  say:  "Show  us  God,  and  we  shall  j 
be  satisfied."  Then,  it  may  be,  they  come  j 
away  disappointed.  They  have  been 
listening  to  one  who  is  just  as  human  as 
themselves.  They  went  to  him,  but 
their  weary  souls  did  not  find  rest,  their 
hungry  hearts  remain  unsatisfied. 

"The  world  is  weary  of  new  tracks  of 
thought 

That  lead  to  naught, — - 
Sick  of  quack  remedies  prescribed  in  vain 

For  mortal  pain: 
Yet  still  above  them  all  one  Figure  stands 

With  outstretched  hands." 

And  He  is  saying  invitingly:  "Come 
unto  me.    .    .    and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Listen  to  the  preacher,  if  you  will. 
Read  this  Quiet  Hour,  if  you  care  to  do  so. 
But  don't  stop  there.  Follow  the  preach- 
er into  the  presence  of  his  Master  as 
Nathanael  followed  his  friend.  It  would 
do  Nathanael  little  good  to  listen  to  his 
friend's  enthusiastic  words  about  the 
Saviour  he  had  found,  unless  he  found 
Jesus  himself. 

We  may  hear  about  other  great  leaders 
who  walked  on  the  earth  long  ago, 
but  they  are  out  of  our  reach.  We 
can't  talk  to  them  or  listen  to  them. 
We  can't  rejoice  in  their  affection  for  us. 
But  JESUS  is  different.  As  the  "common 
people"  heard  Him  gladly  long  ago, 
on  the  grassy  slop^  of  a  hill  or  beside 
the  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  so  we  can 
come  very  near  to  Him  and  can  hear 
His  voice  speaking  directly  to  us. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  heard  the  fifth 
chapter  of  S.  Matthew  read  in  Church. 
Perhaps  the  reader  was  praying  as  he 
read,  for  each  sentence  came  to  me  as  if 
the  Master  Himself  were  speaking — 
speaking  to  me.  | 

The  Christian  religion  is  not  a  mere 
collection  of  Gospels  and  letters,  written 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  is 
not  yellow  with  age,  dusty  and  withered. 
It  is  fresh  as  to-day's  sunshine,  as  the 
wind  and  the  summer  rain.  It  is  living, 
for  it  is  the  touch  of  the  Living  God 
on  each  longing  soul. 

Do  you  find  the  Sunday  services  dull 
and  wearisome?  Then  go  behind  the 
prayers  of  the  minister  and  kneel  at 
the  feet  of  the  Lord.  If  there  are  only 
two   people  visibly    present — only  you 
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iather -them 
freely  with  Baby's  Own  Soap 


D.  D.  D. 

SOAP  FREE 


Just  write  your  name  on  the  coupon 
below  and  we  will  send  you,  absolutely 
free,  a  large  size  cake  of  the  famous 
D.  D.  D.  Soap. 

Do  you  suffer  from  disfiguring  pimples? 
Is  the  smooth  gf  your  complexion  marred? 

Then  try  D.  D.  D.  Soap.  It  is  the  soap 
of  supreme  quality  for  you. 

FOR  ITCHING  SKIN 

Does  your  skin 
itch  and  burn 
uncomfort 
ably?  Do  you 
long  for  that 
calm,  cool 
sensation  that 
comes  when 
the  skin  is 
soothed  and 
cleansed  of 
impurities? 

Then  mail  the 
coupon  to  us 
at  once.  For, 
in  order  to 
help  druggists 
all  over  the 
Dominion  who 
are  selling  the 
highly  scien- 
tific D.  D.  D. 
products,  we 
are  making 
this  special 
introductory 
offer  to  those 
who  are  not 
yet  aquainted 
with  D.  D.  D 
Future  pur. 
chases  must  be 
made  through 
your  druggist. 

WHAT  DOCTORS  SAY 

Dr.  E.  B.  Holmes,  the  well-known  skin  spec- 
ialist, writes — "I  am  convinced  that  D.  D.  D. 
is  as  much  a  specific  for  eczema  as  is  quinine 
foi  malaria." 

And  Dr.  W.  L.  Randolph  corroborates — "The 
treatment  of  skin  diseases  is  known  to  be 
difficult.  However,  there  is  one  remedy  that 
is  entirely  dependable  in  these  distressing 
and  troublesome  diseases.    I  refer  to  D.  D.  D. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TO-DAY 


D.  D.  D.  LABORATORIES,  Dept.70. 
27  Lyall  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Please  send  me,  in  accordance  with  your  free 
offer,  the  large  size  cake  of  D.D.D.  soap  and  a 
trial  bottle  of  D.D.D.  Lotion  and  your  32  page 
book  on  treatment  of  the  skin.  I  enclose  25c 
to  pay  the  expense  of  packing  and  shipping  this 
package  to  me. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


PATENT  SOLICITORS  Fetherstonhaugh 
&  Co.  The  old-established  firm.  Patents 
everywhere.  Head  Office:  Royal  Bank 
Buildings,  Toronto.  Ottawa  Office:  5 
Elgin  Street.  Offices  throughout  Canada. 
Booklet  free. 
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and  the  minister — there  is  One  invisibly 
present.  The  prayers  may  be  tedious 
and  the  sermon  dreary.  What  does 
that  really  matter,  if — like  the  sick  wo- 
man who  reached  out  to  touch  the  hem 
of  His  garment — you  are  able  to  reach 
out  and  touch  Him  who  is  Son  of  God 
and  Son  of  Man! 

For  many  years  I  have  spoken  to  you 
About  Him,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law, 
and  the  prophets,  did  write,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God.  If  you  have 
only  been  listening  to  me  I  have  failed 
terribly.  If  I  could  get  my  name  written 
hi»h  on  the  Roll  of  Fame  it  would  be 
small  satisfaction  to  me.  But,  if  any 
words  of  mine  can  draw  souls  nearer 
to  Christ — as  the  words  of  S.  Philip  drew 
Tiis  friend — I  shall  not  have  failed. 

On  that  memorable  day  "Jesus  saw 
Nathanael  coming  to  Him,"  and  said 
of  him:  "Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile!"  How  Philip  must 
have  rejoiced  as  his  friend  exclaimed 
wholeheartedly:  "Rabbi,  thou  art  the 
Son  of  God;  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel!" 
The  sermon:  "Come  and  see!"  was  short, 
but  quite  long  enough.  It  accomplished 
its  purpose.' 

It  was  said  of  Prof.  Henry  Drummond 
that  he  had  "a  passionate  devotion  to 
lesus  Christ,"  and  an  "absolute  con- 
viction that  Christ  could  for  ever  and 
ever  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  soul." 
JFSUS  was  the  "unseen  Friend  with  whom 
be  walked  in  life."  No  wonder  he  was 
'radiant  with  life,"  when  the  Life  and 
Light  of  the  world  was  always  abiding 
in  him.  One  of  his  friends  wrote:  "Were 
one  asked  to  select  Drummond's  finest 
achievement,  he  might  safely  mention 
the  cleansing  of  student  life  at  Edin- 
burgh University.  .  This  land,  and  for 
that  matter  the  United  States,  has 
hardly  a  town  where  men  are  not  doing 
good  work  for  God  and  man  to-day  who 
have  owed  their  lives  to  the  Evangel  and 
influence  of  Henry  Drummond." 

How  did  he  do  so  much?  Like  S.  Philip 
he  invited  and  led  young  men  into  the 
presence  of  JESUS.  It  was  not  Drum- 
mond, but  Christ,  who  cleansed  and 
inspired  those  students.  It  was  not 
Drummond's  genius,  but  his  "passionate 
devotion  to  Jesus  Christ"  which  roused 
them  to  seek  the  Master  he  had  found 
all-satisfying. 

Do  vou  desire  to  help  your  friends. 
Then  keep  close  to  the  Living  Jesus, 
so  that  through  you  He  can  reach  qut 
to  them.  The  King  of  Israel  had  met 
and  loved  His  guileless  subject  under  the 
fig  tree,  before  Nathanael  had  heard 
His  Name.  And  He  has  met  and  loved 
the  friend  you  want  to  introduce  to  Him, 
though  He  may  be  keeping  silence  until 
you  have  done  your  part.  You  can't 
bring  others  to  Christ  unless  you  know 
and  love  Him  yourself.  We  can't  at- 
tract others  to  Him  if  we  are  unlovely 
and  unlike  Him  ourselves.  And,  if  we 
are  to  become  like  Him,  we  must  see 
Him  as  He  is,  in  His  perfect  love  and 
tenderness,  courage  and  strength. 

It  was  because  Drummond,  like  S. 
Philip,  had  found  his  Ideal,  that  he 
wrote  joyously:  "Access  to  Him  is 
universally  complete  from  every  corner 
of  every  home  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  poor  can  have  Him  always  with 
them.  The  soulsick  cannot  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  Physician.  The  blind  can 
&  e  His  beauty  and  the  deaf  hear  His 
voice.  The  dumb  can  pray  when  they 
cannot  speak." 

If  you  have  not  found  the  Great 
Companion  you  must  be  lonely  in  spirit. 
Why  should  anyone  refuse  His  gracious 
invitation:  "Come  unto  Me!"  Those 
who  can  say,  "To  me  to  live  is  Christ," 
tind  that  He  is  no  vague,  shadowy,  far-off 
Ideal,  but  a  close  and  living  Friend — 

"More  present  to  Faith's  vision  keen 
Than  any  other  vision  seen: 
More  near,  more  intimately  nigh 
Than  any  other  earthly  tie." 

Every  day  we  draw  nearer  to  the  great 
change  which  we  call  Death,  but  which 
S.  Paul  calls,  "To  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ;  which  is  far  better." 

"With  Christ!"  In  this  world,  or  in 
any  other  world,  we  can  find  no  greater 
friend  and  companion  than  Him  who 
is  altogether  lovely,  the  Lover  of  every 
soul. 

"Death  does  but  give  to  loving  souls  the 
entry 

Into  a  richer  and  a  fuller  life. 
And  by  the  gate  there  stands  no  sullen 
sentry 

But  He — thy   Lord — to  welcome  from 
the  strife." 

Dora  Farncomb. 


Gifts  for  the  Needy. 

I  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  follow- 
ing gifts  for  the  needy — $1  from  Mrs. 
McD.  (for  an  old  widow);  $2  (for  Russia); 
from  M.  J.  L.,  Drayton,  Ontario;  and 
two  large  boxes  of  clothing  from  the 
Methodist  Ladies'  Aid,  Caledon.  East, 

Help  for  Russia. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  A.  S.  Rogers,  56  Church 
St.,  Toronto: 

"Because  of  the  fact  that  considerable 
numbers  of  subscriptions  have  been 
coming  in  for  Russian  famine  relief 
from  others  than  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  we  have  arranged  with  Mr. 
C.  D.  Gordon,  Manager  of  the  Dominion 
Bank,  Corner  of  King  and<  Yonge  Sts., 
to  receive,  direct  from  the  public,  and 
care  for  all  subscriptions  for  this  Fund 
which  are  for  distribution  through  the 
American  Friends  Service  Com. 
Every  dollar  sent  to  the  Russian  Famine 
Fund  will  be  expended  solely  in  the  pur- 
chase of  food  without  any  charges  of 
any  kind.  .  There  have  been  no  losses 
of  food  in  transit,  and  so  far  there  has 
been  no  difficulty  in  securing  reasonable 
promptness  in  forwarding  to  destination. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  there  is  now 
being  formed  at  Ottawa  a  National 
Committee  under  the  name  of  the  Save 
the  Children  Fund." 

If  any  reader  wishes  to  send  help 
to  Russia,  his  donation  can  be  sent 
direct  to  Mr.  Gordon;  or  to  the  Ottawa 
Treasurer  "Save  the  Children  Fund" — ■ 
Sir  George  Burn. 

Dora  Farncomb, 
6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 


Thomas  A.  Edison  celebrated  his  75th 
birthday  last  week  by  attending  to 
business  as  usual  at  hi?  great  plant  at 
West  Orange,  N.  J. 


Rural  Service  Department 

Special  attention  given 
to  Farmers' problems.  Use 
our  Rural  Exchange  Service. 
If  you  have  livestock,  feed  or 
seed  grain  to  sell,  or  wish  to 
purchase,  list  it  on  our  Bulletin 
Board.    Auction  Sale  Registers  furnished 
free  of  charge.    Have  you  received  one  of 
our  Farmer's  Account  Books  ?    Have  you  been 
W3  supplied  with  a  "Breeding  and  Feeding  Chart"? 

Call  in  and  see  us — we  are  interested  in  your  welfare. 

TH€  MERCHANTS  BANK. 

Head  Office:  Montreal.    OF    CANADA         Established  1864. 

With  Its  149  branches  in  Ontario,  47  branches  in  Quebec,  1  branch  in  New  Brunswick,  3  branches  In  Nova 
Scotia,  44  branches  in  Manitoba,  44  branches  in  Saskatchewan,  87  branches  in  Alberta  and  14  branches  In 
British  Columbia,  serves  rural  Canada  most  effectively. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  AT  NEAREST  BRANCH. 


CONCRETE  WORK  ON  THE  FARM 

The  farmer  of  to-day  mixes  his  own 
concrete  for  such  jobs  as  building  fence 
posts,  silos,  well  tops,  foundations,  feeding 
floors  and  sidewalks.  The 
BRANTFORD  CONCRETE  MIXER 
FOR  SMALL  JOBS  is  a  standard  quality 
farm-size  mixer.  Simple  to  operate,  loads 
from  one  side,  dumps  on  the  other,  or 
both  operations  on  same  side.  Built  with 
skids  or  mounted 
on  trucks,  with  or 
without  engine  as 
desired.  We  build 
larger  sizes  for 
bigger  wor.k.  Write 
for  full  particulars. 
GOOLD  SHAPLEY 

&  MUIR  CO.  LTD. 
113  Wellington  St.. 

Brantford,  Ont. 


Perfect 
Maple 
Evaporator 


Simple   to  operate, 
made   of  first  -  quality- 
material.  Price  so  mod- 
erate that  anyone  can  buy.  Our  low  priced 
welded  steel  sap  pans  may  interest  you. 

Write  us. 

THE  STEEL  TROUGH  & 
MACHINE  CO.,  LTD. 

145  Jarvis  St.  TWEED,  ONT. 


When  writing  please  mention  Advocate. 


ookfer  Farmers 
Planning  to  Build 

Is  it  a  new  Manure  Pit  you  are  thinking 
of  making  ?  This  book  tells  you  a  simple 
way  to  go  about  it. 

Is  it  a  Barn  Approach  you  want  to  con- 
struct— or  a  foundation  or  a  Feeding  Floor? 
This  is  the  book  that  answers  all  questions 
as  to  how  best  to  build  them. 

It  tells,  in  fact,  all  you  need  to  know 
about  Concrete,  for  the  many  money-saving 
improvements  which  Concrete  makes 
possible. 

Concrete  makes  permanent,  sanitary,  fire -proof, 
structures.  Concrete  improvements  are  truly  econ- 
omical— they  will  last  a  lifetime — they  prevent  waste 
and  thereby  increase  farm  profits.  Get  this  free  book 
"What  the  Farmer  can  do  with  Concrete"  that 
offers  so  many  valuable  suggestions  on  the  use  of  this 
modern  building  material. 

Canada  Cement  can  be  secured  from  over  2,000 
dealers  in  nearly  every  city,  town  and  village  in 
Canada.     If  you  cannot  locate  a  convenient 
dealer,  write  our  nearest  Sales  Office. 

Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 

105  Herald  Building  Montreal 


Montreal 


SALES  OFFICES  AT 
Toronto  Wrnnipeg  Calgary 


olhncL  me  TJo lct  Z>iterctt ure 
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Founded  I860 


BURLINGTON 

"CABLE 

BAND" 

SILO 

Write  For 
illustrated 
Folder 

THE  NICHOLSON 
LUMBER  CO.  Ltd. 
BURLINGTON,  ONT. 


Advocate  Ads.  Always  Pay 


ANNUAL  SWEET  CLOVER 

"Hubam  Seed" 

Government  Standard  No.  1 

Scarified  and  Ontario-grown.    $2.00  a  pound  for 
10  lbs.  or  over.    Shipping  charges  prepaid. 

MurrayGibson,  Brucefield,Ont. 

WE  HAVE  THEM 

All  leading  varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants, 
Raspberries  and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants  of 
all  kinds.  Also  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines 
and  liulbs.  We  pay  transportation  charges. 
Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
H.  L.  McConnell  &  Son,        Port  Burwell,  Ont. 


DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOME 

Will  be  glad  to  learn  of  boarding-out  homes  avail- 
able for  young  girls  and  bovs.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOME,  50-52 
Peter  St.,  Toronto. 


Your  Health. 


By  "Medicus.' 


w 


"Healthy"  People  Well? 

E  hear  a  great  deal  about  baby 
clinics  and  the  wonderful  work 
they  are  doing.  The  "healthy" 
baby  is  examined  and  very  often  many 
defects  are  discovered  and  the  mother 
is  advised  what  to  do,  and  much  suffering 
and  sadness  are  prevented. 

But  what  about  Dad  and  Mother? 
They  are  "well";  they  are  working  every 
day.  Of  course  there  cannot  be  anything 
wrong  with  them.  They  are  old  enough 
to   complain    if   anything   were  wrong. 


Metal  Roofing 

Protects  Buildings 
Against  Lightning 


A METAL  roof,  properly  grounded  at  the  four  corners,  is  light- 
ning-proof.  It  is  also  proof  against  fire  from  falling  sparks 
or  any  other  external  cause. 

No  other  roofing  material  provides  such  absolute  safety  from  both 
fire  and  lightning. 

Why,  then,  should  you  risk  the  loss  of  your  buildings,  your  har- 
vested crops,  your  live  stock — and  perhaps  even  your  life — by 
using  any  sort  of  inflammable  roofing  material,  or  other  roofing 
material  that  cannot  deflect  lightning? 

And  a  metal  roof  also  successfully  withstands  wind,  rain,  hail, 
sleet,  snow  and  defies  the  slow  processes  of  decay. 

Write  any  of  these  well-known,  responsible  Canadian  firms,  stat- 
ing the  dimensions  of  your  buildings,  for  a  free  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  a  permanent,  fire-proof,  lightning-proof,  weather-proof, 
metal  roof. 


Metal  Shingle 
&  Siding  Co..  Limited 
SltGuelph  St.,  Preston 


Gait  Art  Metal 
Co.,  Limited 
Dept.  T,  Gait 


Metallic  Roofing  Co., 
Limited 
1194  King  St.  W.,  Toronto 


Pedlar  People 
Limited 
Dept.  B,  Oshawa 


McFarlarc-Douglas 

Co.,  Limited 
Dept.  E,  Ottawa 


ROOF  w/5f  METAL 

-7&  SAFETY, 

^PERMANENCE 
&  ECONOMY. 


They  would  go  to  the  doctor  if  they  were 
sick.    .    But  do  they? 

Of  our  young  men,  the  pick  of  the  land 
the  healthy  strong  fellows  who  enlisted 
for  the  War,  nearly  25  per  cent,  had 
something  wrong  with  them.  .  too 
often  something  that  could  have  been 
prevented.    Whose  fault  was  it? 

In  1914  a  certain  insurance  company 
started  an  experiment.  They  said  to 
their  policy  holders  something  like  this: 
"We  want  you  to  live  as  long  as  you  can. 
The  longer  you  live  the  more  money 
we  will  get  out:  of  you.  Now,  you  go  to 
the  doctor  once  a  year  and  have  him 
examine  you.  It  will  not  cost  you  one 
cent;  we  will  pay  the  doctor.  He  will 
send  a  report  to  us  and  we  will  advise 
you  what  to  do.  If  the  doctor  finds  you 
are  in  the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis 
we  will  advise  you  accordingly.  If  you 
have  traces  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  you 
may  develop  diabetes  one  to  three  years 
fromnow.  If  youhave  albumin  in  the  urine. 
Bright 's  disease  is  commencing,  and  we 
will  tell  you  what  to  do  to  prevent  its 
development. — etc.,  etc." 

In  seven  years  it  cost  this  company 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
Now,  did  it  pay?  We're  any  of  their 
policy  holders  alive  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  that  ordinarily  would  have  been 
dead?  All  insurance  companies  have 
tables  that  give  the  average  of  death  of 
people  at  certain  occupations,  etc., 
and  they  can  tell  pretty  closely  the 
number  of  deaths  to  expect  each  year. 
This  company  followed  the  history  of 
the  6,000  people  who  were  examined  in 
1914  and  1915.  Ordinarily  there  should 
have  been  303  deaths  at  the  end  of  the 
last  year,  but  only  217  died.  In  other 
words,  86  lives  had  been  saved.  This 
has  been  figured  out  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  mean  $126,000.  So  in  the  first  two 
years  they  saved  nearly  one-half  of  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  seven  years  of 
the  experiment.  Is  it  •  worth  while? 
It  is  to  this  company  in  actual  money. 
If  it  is  worth  while  for  an  insurance 
company  it  is  worth  while  for  a  community 
it  is  worth  while  for  you. 

Go  to  your  doctor  and  ask  him  to 
examine  your  urine  for  albumin  and 
sugar;  to  examine  your  blood  pressure; 
to  go  over  your  chest  and  listen  to  your 
heart  and  discuss  your  physical  condition, 
and  accept  the  advice  he  will  give  you. 


Goiter. 

Miss  P.,  Ont.  "I  read  with  interest 
your  articles  on  Goiter  and  Graves' 
Disease  in  "The  Farmer's  Advocate." 
I  have  a  goiter  (one  side)  of  long  standing 
and  would  like  very  much  if  I  could 
get  a  cure.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what 
the  treatment  consists  of,  and  the  cost?" 

Ans. — It  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
advise  you  about  the  treatment.  Your 
goiter,  if  it  has  been  of  long  standing 
and  is  not  producing  symptoms  (pal- 
pitation, bulging  eyeballs,  nervousness) 
is  likely  a  non-toxic  adenomatous  goiter 
that  had  better  be  left  alone.  This  is  one 
type  of  goiter  that  can  be  prevented  In 
the  small  doses  of  sodium  iodide.  If  the 
goiter  is  of  long  standing  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  iodide  would  be  of  any  service. 


Feeding  Baby. 

I.  C,  Ont.  "Premature  7  months' 
baby  girl  is  six  weeks  old.  She  weighed 
SYz  lbs.  at  birth,  lost  half  a  pound,  and 
is  now  3>)4,  lbs.  She  is  breast-fed  and 
seems  fairly  strong.  I  wish  to  know  if 
pure  cod  liver  oil  would  be  good  for  her, 
how  much  to  give  her,  and  how  young  can 
I  start  her  on  it  if  it  is  helpful?" 

Ans. — I  would  hesitate  very  much  to 
make  any  change  in  the .  baby's  daily 
routine  as  long  as  she  continues  to  do  as 
well  as  she  is.  Whatever  else  you  do,  don't 
wean  her.  I  would  weigh  her  every  week, 
and  if  she  continues  to  gain  2  to  4  oz.  a 
week  she  is  doing  all  right.  That  will 
be  the  best  guide  that  you  can  follow. 
From  6  months  on  it  might  be  advisable 
to  give  her  one  or  two  drops  of  raw  cod 
liver  oil,  but  not  before. 


Billy — What  are  you   drawing,  Jim? 

Jimmy — Why,  a  dog!  Billy — But 
where's  it's  tail?  Jimmy — Oh,  that's  still 
in  the  ink  bottle. 
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The  Ingle  Nook. 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  prn  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 

House  Plan. 

Dear  Junta. — As  we  intend  building  a 
new  home,  (not  merely  a  house)  I  come 
to  you'  for  information  regarding  size, 
height  of  ceilings,  etc.  We  Miant  a 
living-room  and  dining-room  opening  into 
one  with  fire-place  in  living-room,  and 
conservatory  off  dining-room.  Would  you 
have  a  nice  hall  or  just  a  back  stairs 
and  conserve  the  space  otherwise  taken 
up  by  hall  and  stairs  for  other  rooms? 
We  would  also  like  a  den  and  bed-room, 
as  well  as  pantry  and  kitchen  on  the  first 
floor.  Our  home  will  face  the  west,  and 
we  would  like  the  kitchen  to  be  on  the 
southeast,  as  so  much  time  is  spent  there. 
The  carpenters  tell  us  that  the  ceilings 
are  considerably  lower  now  in  order  to 
be  able  to  heat  the  home  more  easily. 
What  height  in  accordance  with  width 
and  length  do  you  consider  proper?  The 
hall  we  prefer  is  not  the  kind  which  runs 
straight  through  the  ground  floor.  It  has 
front  stairs  with  landing  and  windows 
and  can  be  thrown  in  with  living-room 
or  den  if  preferred.  It  would  run  through 
second  floor  plan  to  a  balcony  or  sleeping 
porch  on  east,  overlooking  a  rose  and 
flower  garden.  This  home  is  to  have 
running  water,  bath-room,  linen  chute, 
dust  chute,  dumb  waiter,  etc.  As  there 
is  to  be  a  built-in  china  •  buffet  which 
kind  is  nicest,  one  even  with  wall  or  pro- 
truding out  from  wall?  We  want  our 
home  to  be  as  attractive  as  possible,  as 
well  as  convenient,  and  any  suggestions 
you  may  offer  as  to  interior  decoration 
will  be  appreciated.  Which  rooms  would 
you  have  on  north?  And  kindly  suggest 
a  layout  for  home.  It  would  be  a  fine 
idea  for  the  "Advocate"  to  publish  some 
house  plans.  We  have  quite  a  number, 
but  our  site  makes  it  difficult  to  place  , 
rooms  properly.  Would  it  be  better 
to  have  dining-room  separate  and  let  the 
living-room  open  into  hall  or  den  and 
have  the  conservatdry  visible  from  living- 
room  and  opening  into  same?  If  the 
living-room  was  in  northwest  and  opened 
into  dining-room  on  northeast  could  the 
conservatory  be  on  east?  We  do  not 
want  a  very  large  house,  around  32  x  34 
feet,  and  would  like  to  know  if  a  pipeless 
furnace  would  heat  it  properly?  Thanking 
you  in  anticipation  of  some  hints,  and 
wishing  the  Ingle  Nook  a  successful  year, 
I  remain, 

Young  Housewife. 
Simcoe  Co.,  Ont. 

On  receipt  of  "Young  Housewife's" 
letter  we  handed  it  to  an  architect,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Healey  (care  of  this  office,  or  906 
Waterloo  St.,  London,  Ont.).  Now  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  shall  do  the  same 
thing  for  anyone  else  who  wants  to  build 
a  new  house  and  writes  in  for  a  special 
plan, — and  for  this  reason:  we  purpose 
publishing  some  house-plans  of  houses  at 
varying  cost  in  the  near  future.  Pros- 
pective builders  who  do  not  find  the  one 
we  publish  to-day  or  those  published 
afterwards  to  be  absolutely  suitable  to 
their  needs,  will  have  to  avail  themselves 
of  Mr.  Healey's  or  some  other  architect's 
services.  It  can  be  easily  seen  that  we 
should  soon  be  swamped  with  private 
orders  if  we  undertook  to  publish  all  such 
requests  and  answers  in  our  paper. 

We  may  say  that,  since  Mr.  Healey 
is  an  artist  as  well  as  an  architect,  and 
comes  of  a  race  of  architects  who  were 
artists  as  well,  the  artistic  quality  of  the 
design  we  publish  to-day  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  day  of  elaborate, 
much-decorated  houses  has  gone  by— and 
none  too  soon.  To-day  the  best  architects 
consider  line  and  proportion  rather  than 
fussiness  and  oddity.  Especially  in  the 
country  is  a  simple,  broad-fronted  design 
peculiarly  fitting.  Most  people  in  town 
would  prefer  broad-fronted  houses,  but 
cannot  afford  to  have  them  since,  the 
value  of  land  per  foot  is  so  high.  Why 
not,  then,  have  them  in  the  country? 
Why  build  high,  narrow,  ugly  sky- 
scrapers when  there  is  plenty  of  room? 
We  commend  to  you  the  beauty,  as  well 
as  utility,  of  Mr.  Healey's  design. — Junia. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Healey's  reply: 

To  Young  Housewife. — We  have  read 
your  letter  carefully  and  have  endeavored, 
in  the  accompanying  plans,  to  give  you 


a  layout  which  will  embody  the  suggested 
details  in  as  far  as  possible. 

Not  having  seen  your  site  and  its 
surroundings,  we  have  been  governed  in 
the  arrangement  of  plan,  by  the  question  of 
sunshine,  having  located  all  the  principal 
living-rooms  in  such  a  position  as  to 
obtain  the  maximum.  This  plan  may  be, 
of  course,  varied  owing  to  local  conditions, 
as  for  example,  a  fine  view  to  the  north 
would  call  for  living-room  windows  on 
that  side  even  at  the  expense  of  sunshine. 
The  fact  of  your  house  facing  west  does 
not  present  any  great  difficulties,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  downstairs 
bedroom,  which  we  have  placed  on  the 
north  side  where,  of  course,  it  will  not 
get  the  sun.  The  over-all  size  of  the 
house  shown  is  rather  larger  than  your 
suggested  figures  on  plan,  but  in  consider- 
ing the  cubical  contents  above  the  ground 
there  is  not  such  a  great  discrepancy  as 
might  at  first  appear. 

The  rooms  shown  are  none  of  them 
large,  but  will  be  found  to  be  quite 
roomy  enough  and  not  at  all  cramped. 
You  will  notice  that  we  have  varied 
somewhat  from  your  suggestion  with 
regard  to  the  front  hall  and  staircase. 
This  latter  we  have  placed  in  an  inner 
hall  where  it  has  all  the  space  and  dignity 
of  a  front  staircase,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  is  handy  to  the  kitchen,  screened 
from  the  main  entrance  hall,  and  last 
but  by  no  means  least,  does  away  with 
the  necessity  for  a  rear  stair.  The  door 
between  this  staircase  hall  and  the  front 
hall  should  be  a  glazed  one  and  hung  with 
double  acting  spring  hinges.  The  base- 
ment stair,  in  the  northeast  corner,  con- 
nects with  the  grade  level  at  the  back  door, 
thus  obviating  steps  when  going  from  the 
basement  laundry  to  the  outside.  The 
built-in  buffet  in  the  dining-room  should 
have  the  upper  half  flush  with  the  wall 
and  be  supplied  with  glazed  doors  with 
muntings  after  the  colonial  style.  The 
lower  cupboards  should  project  about  six 
or  eight  inches  into  the  room  and  be 
supplied  with  solid  panelled  doors.  These 


Prosperity's  Corner  Stone 


THE  first  deposit  in  your  bank  account 
is  the  corner,  stone  of  your  prosper- 
ity, and  by  regularly  and  systematic- 
ally adding  to  your  savings  a  substantial 
reserve  is  steadily  built  and  a  future  of 
comfort  and  independence  assured.  Lay 
the  corner  stone  of  your  prosperity  now  by 
opening  a  savings  account  at  our  nearest 
branch. 

THE 
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DOMINION  BANK 

ESTABLISHED  1871 
BRANCHES  AND  CORRESPONDENTS  THROUGHOUT  CANADA. 


Tested  for  Over  25  Years 
and  Never  Fails 
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MILTON  BRICK 

People  build  their  houses  many  years  before  they  let  a  contract. 
Milton  Brick  is  always  part  of  their  plans. 

We  carry  a  stock  of  Pressed  and  Rug  Brick  for  Winter  delivery. 
Samples  on  application. 

Works  and  Head  Office:    MILTON,  ONTARIO 

Toronto  Office:    48  Adelaide  Street  West 


I 
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and  Stanchions 


BARNS,  like  factories,  have  changed  from 
conditions  of  darkness  and  overcrowd- 
ing to  bright,  well-ventilated  structures. 
A  worker  puts  forth  his  best  effort  in  sur- 
roundings of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  the 
cow  is  the  most  highly  specialized  worker  on 
the  farm.  Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  bring 
comfort  and  contentment  that  mean  an  im- 
mediate increase  in  milk  yield. 

Advantages  of  "Y*  Stalls 

Our  "Y"  stalls  are  made  with  smoothness  and 
simplicity  combined  with  enduring  strength*  This 
stall  is  made  exclusively  by  the  Louden  Company. 

Comfortable  conditions  for  your  cows  is  not  only 
humane  and  progressive,  but  it  is  good  business. 

You  will  make  money  from  increased  milk  flow. 

You  will  save  money  from  the  handiness  and  econ- 


omy of  construction  of  "Y"  stalls, 
and  because  no  feed  can  be  wasted. 

For  over  fifty  years  Louden  equip- 
ment has  stood  the  test  of  service. 
Send  the  coupon  today  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  fully 
describes  Louden  equipment,  and  for 
our  Barn  Plan  Book  of  112  pages. 

"Canada's  best  barns  are  Louden 
Equipped." 

Barn  Plan  Book  FREE 
Send  for  it  <Tchda£.± 


The  Louden  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

620  Crimea  Street  Gueiph,  Ontario 

Branches  at  Vancouver,  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  128  St.  Andrew 
Street,  Quebec,  P.Q. 
Edmonton  and  Winnipeg:  Alberta  Dairy  Supplies.  22 


Please 
send 
post  paid, 
without  charge 
or    o  b  1  i  gation, 
book  checked  below : 

D  Louden  Barn  Plans 
□  Louden  Illustrated  Catalog 

I  expect  to  build   (remodel)   a  barn 

for  cows  horses. 

Am  interested  in  Litter  Carriers  

Stails  and  Stanchions  Water  Bowls  


.if 


Name  

Post  Office  Prov.. 
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Founded  1866 


PLAYER' 

NAVY  CUT 

CIGARETTES 


10  for  18* 

20  '  35* 


JJnd  in  tins 
of50&lOO 


Sizperb  2ualih/ 
Finest  Workmanship 
9reaiesi  Value 

in  ifie  World 


YOU   MUST   KEEP  A 

Record  of  Your 
Bonds 


It  tt  essential  that  yen  hare  a 
•taut  record  before  you  of  the* 
eoritie*  that  you  hold.  The  nem_ 
of  your  bonds,  the  date  interest  to 
due,  the  maturity  date*,  ate.  To 
aaant  you,  we  have  ready  for  db- 
tribation  a  leather-covered  boaod 
register,  just  the  thing  to  keep  on 
accerate  check  on  year  hnMaajaft 
We  will  mall  you  one  upon  request. 

Mackay  &  Mackay 

GOVERNMENT  AND 
MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

C.P.R.Building  TORONTO 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

White  blossom,  hulled,  recleaned,  Government 
Standard  seed,  $5.00  bushel  F.O.B.  Flesherton 
Cotton  bags  free. 

A.  C.  MUIR,  -  Ceylon,  Ontario 


ALFALFA 


Why  take  chances  in  sowing  Imported 
or  Northern  Seeds  when  you  can  get  from 
us  the  genuine  Home  -  Grown  Ontario 
Variegated  Alfalfa.  Our  County  of  Haldi- 
mand  has  a  choice  lot  of  seed  of  all  kinds 
this  year,  and,  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  it 
direct  from  farmers.  All  our  seeds  are 
Government  Standard,  as  below,  and  we 
guarantee  satisfaction  on  arrival  of  seed. 

llome-Grown  Alfalf?..  No.  1  $19.00 

Home-Grown  Red,  No.  1   17.00 

Home-Grown  Red,  No.  2   15.00 

Home-Grown  Alsike,  No.  1   13.00 

Home-Grown  Alsike,  No.  2   12.00 

Timothy,  No.  2  (No.  1  Purity)   4.75 

These  prices  are  freight  paid  in  Ontario 
and  bags  included. 

Cash  with  order.  Samples  on  request. 

Caledonia  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Caledonia,  Ontario 


PATENTS 


Trade    Marks     and  Designs 
li-in-uiahs  Produced  in     all  Countries, 
Special  attention  given  to  patent  litigation. 
Pamphlet  sent  free  on  application. 
RIDOUT  &  MAYBEE 
156  Yonge  Street  Toronto,  Ontario 


cupboards  might  be  topped  with  drawers 
which  would  be  handy  for  table  linen, 
silver,  etc.  We  have  also  shown  a  built-in 
cupboard  in  the  kitchen,  which  would  be 
handy  for  crockery,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  pantry.  Under  the  main  stair  is  a 
closet  for  overcoats,  etc.,  which  does 
away  with  the  unsightly  hall-rack.  The 
conservatory  on  the  south  wall  we  have 
shown  10  ft.  by  12  ft.;  this  size  could,  of 
course,  be  varied  to  suit  the  owner's 
taste,  but  should  be  designed  as  a  part  of 
the  house  and  not  have  the  appearance 
of  being  stuck  on  as  an  after  thought. 
.  .  .  Turning  to  the  first  floor  plan, 
this  does  not  require  much  in  the  way  of 
explanation  unless  it  is  the  sleeping 
porch.  Here,  of  course,  fresh  air  is  the 
main  factor  to  be  obtained,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  capable  of  being 
closed  in  during  inclement  weather. 
Probably  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
way  of  doing  this  would  be  by  means  of 
horizontal  sliding  sash,  similar  to  the 
sliding  doors  of  a  pantry  cupboard.  Fly 
screens  on  the  outside  would  also  be 
necessary.  With  regard  to  the  height  of 
rooms,  for  the  proportion  of  those  shown. 
10  feet  floor  and  floor  would  do  very  well 
for  the  downstairs.  This  would  mean 
about  9  ft.  2  ins.  floor  to  ceiling;  the 
bedrooms  might  be  made  8  ft.  6  ins.  in  the 
clear. 


The  question  of  heating  a  house  of 
the  size  shown  in  the  accompanying 
plans  is  a  good  deal  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  hot- 
air  furnace  with  pipes  would  probably 
prove  as  economical  and  satisfactory  as 
any,  provided  it  be  of  a  reliable  make 
and  installed  by  a  competent  man.  The 
pipeless  furnace  has  many  advocates  and 
doubtless  many  good  points,  but  it 
depends  for  its  efficiency  upon  a  free 
circulation  of  air  through  all  rooms, 
which  means  the  necessity  for  constantly 
open  doors  or  open  gratings  at  floor  and 
ceiling  of  all  rooms  where  doors  are  closed. 
Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  that  a  piped  hot- 
air  furnace  would  be  the  more  satisfactory 
for  the  plan  shown  and  in  a  house  as 
large  as  this.  Interior  decoration  is,  of 
course,  a  subject  of  individual  taste,  but 
lor  paint  in  living  and  bedrooms,  ivory 
white  is  always  safe,  always  looks  well 
and  goes  with  almost  any  style  of 
furniture.  Papers  should  be  subdued  in 
lone  and  small  and  not  too  conspicuous 
in  pattern.  Brilliantly-colored  papers 
clash,  and  large  patterns  take  away  the 
scale  of  a  room.  Soft  greys  and  blues 
tend  to  recede  and  give  a  room  the  feeling 
of  size,  whilst  with  strong  reds  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  For  kitchens  pearl  grey  is 
suitable  for  woodwork,  with  light  buff 
for  the  walls.  If  a  paper  is  used,  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  have  it  sized  and 
varnished  so  that  it  can  easily  be  cleaned 
with  a  damp  cloth.  With  regard  to  the 
material  for  building  one  must  be  partly 
governed  by  local  material.  We  have 
shown  our  house  of  frame  in  the  colonial 
style  on  a  tapestry  brick  foundation  and 
with  tapestry  brick  chimneys,  porch  steps 
and  conservatory  walls. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  choice  of 
building  material  is  cost,  a  subject  into 
which  we  will  not  enter  in  this  article,  as 
cost  depends  so  much  upon  the  contractor, 
the  time  of  building,  and  the  locality. 


Current  Events 

The  Ontario  Legislature  was  opened  by 
Lieut. -Gov.  Cockshutt.  on  Feb.  14th. 

The  anticipated  big  freight-rate  fight 
began  in  Ottawa  Feb.  15th. 

Lieut.-Gov.  Newlands,  in  welcoming 
the  delegates  of  the  Saskatchewan  Grain 
Growers'  Association  on  Feb.  14th  de- 
clared, ."What  we  need  is  some  measure 
of  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  a  larger  immigration 
to  this  country." 

The  question  of  Conservative  and 
Liberal  leadership  for  Ontario  will  be 
settled  in  conventions  in  Toronto  on 
March  1st. 

Wheat,  in  the  Chicago  pit  suddenly 
advanced  on  Feb.  14th  by  6'A  cents  a 
bushel.  At  the  same  time  a  still  greater 
advance  took  place  in  Liverpool. 

Michael  Collins  and  Premier  Craig, 
of  Ulster,  came  to  an  agreement,  in 
conference  at  London  on  Feb.  15th,  and 
M r.  Collins  announced  that  he  had  secured 
the  release  of  the  kidnapped  Ulsterites. 
He  urged  the  passage  of  the  Free  State 
Rill  without  delay,  so  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  enroll  an  army  and  police 
to  hold  disorders  in  check;  also  he  urged 
that  the  evacuation  of  troops  from  Eng- 
land might  continue  evacuation  of  Ire- 
land as  quickly  as  possible.  At  time  of 
going  to  press,  however,  Ulster's  border 
is  bristling  with  special  constables,  and 
it  is  believed  that  De  Valera's  Republican 
army  is  quite  as  strongly  posted  on  the 
other  side  of  the  border.  It  is  hot  plain 
as  yet  whether  De  Valera  will  make  any 
real  attempt  to  overthrow  Collins  and 
the  Provisional  Government.  During  the 
past  week  more  bombing  occurred  in 
Belfast,  causing  a  number  of  casualties. 

The  situation  in  India  is  regarded  as 
so  ?crious  that  all  Europeans  in  Madras 
are  being  enrolled  as  special  constables. 


Canadian  Pacific. 
Toronto-North  Bay. 
Sleeping  Car  Service. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  are  operating 
through  Standard  Sleeping  Car  between 
Toronto  and  North  Bay  as  follows: 
Leave  Toronto  8.30  p.m.,  daily  except 
Saturday.  Returning  leave  North  Bay 
6.10  p.m.,  daily  except  Sunday. 

Full  particulars  "and  reservations  from 
Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents. 
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Live  Stock  and  Produce  Markets 


Market  Comments. 

Toronto  (Union  Stock  Yards. 

Sales  of  stock  during  the  week  totalled 
4,789  cattle,  1,133  calves,  5,294  hogs  and 
1,243  sheep  and  lambs.  There  were  as 
well,  1,021  cattle  and  calves  and  369  hogs 
and  600  sheep  billed-through. 

Light  supplies  of  cattle  during  the  past 
few  weeks  brought  a  stronger  tone  to 
the  market.  Although  there  was  no 
appreciable  gain  in  prices  over  the  previous 
week,  increased  activity  and  quicker 
disposal  of  stock  was  noticeable.  Prices 
on  the  best  kinds  of  butcher  steers  and 
heifers  were  from  10c.  to  25c.  higher  at 
the  close  of  the  week.  All  cattle  in  the 
yards  were  disposed  of  at  the  close, 
including  a  few  hundred  of  stale  stock 
carried  over  from  the  previous  week. 
The  heavy  steer  offering  was  light  which 
was  fortunate  as  there  was  a  lack  of 
export  demand.  Several  shipments  of 
cattle  from  Chicago  passed  through 
the  yards  to  sea-board,  but  local  exporters 
are  doing  no  business  on  export.  The 
few  heavy  steers  offered  were  of  good 
quality  and  went  to  the  packers  from 
$7.25  to  $8,  with  two  at  $8.25.  Single 
choice  butcher  steers  brought  from  $7.75 
to  $8  in  a  few  cases  but  the  majority 
moved  between  $6.75  and  $7.25.  Good 
butcher  cattle  were  weighed  up  from 
$6  to  $6.50.  The  bulk  of  the  offerings 
graded  good  to  choice  with  very  few 
comrnon  or  medium. 

Cows  sold  at  prices  steady  with  those 
of  the  previous  week  at  $5  to  $6  for  choice- 
kinds  and  $4  to  $4.50  for  fair  to  good. 
Good,  heavy  butcher  bulls  sold  from 
S4  to  $5.25.  Canners  and  cutters  were 
light  in  numbers  and  sold  from  $1.50  to 
|2.50.  The  stocker  and  feeder  market 
was  very  dull:  Three  loads  of  feeding 
steers  were  received  from  the  West, 
billed  through  to  Ontario  points.  Milkers 
and  springers  remained  at  the  previous 
week's  levels. 

The  calf  trade  remained  steady  with 
the  previous  close,  with  tops  at  $14  and 
the  bulk  selling  between  $11  and  $13 
per  hundred. 

Harvey  of  Fort  William  again  supplied 
the  majority  of  the  sheep  and  lambs. 
His  offering  of  lambs  averaged  about 
80  pounds  each  and  brought  a  top  of  $14. 
Sheep  and  yearlings  mixed,  brought 
$8.50,  which  is  $1  higher  than  the  price 
realized  from  the  shipments  of  the  week 
before.  One  small  lot  of  Ontario  lambs, 
docked  and  castrated,  brought  $14  with 
the  rest  of  the  small  supply  moving  be- 
tween $11  and  $13  according  to  quality. 
Handy-weight  sheep  sold  as  high  as  $7.50. 

The  hog  market  opened  on  Monday 
at  $13  per  hundred  for  selects,  fed  and 
watered,  a  gain  of  25c.  to  50c.  on  the 
previous  week.  On  Thursday,  another 
25c.  advance  was  registered,  the  market 
closing  strong  at  $13.25,  with  some  at 
$13.50. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  on  the  two 
markets  for  the  week  ended  February 
16th,  amounted  to  461  cattle,  752  calves, 
1,945  hogs  and  191  sheep  and  lambs. 
In  addition  there  were  944  cattle  and 
373  hogs  on  through-billing  for  export. 

The  run  of  cattle  was  very  light  and 
consisted  in  the  main  of  plain  cows  and 
light,  medium  quality  butcher  cattle. 
There  was  a  marked  absence  of  anything 
pertaining  to  good  quality,  but  under  a 
good  demand  prices  advanced  by  50c. 
to  $1  in  spots.  It  was  a  seller's  market 
and  buyers  were  almost  forced  to  pay  the 
prices  asked.  With  the  exception  of  the 
price  on  a  couple  of  loads  of  good  steers 
that  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  week,  the 
top  was  $7,  paid  on  a  mixed  load  of  fairly 
good  quality  steers  and  heifers.  At  the 
close  of  the  week  two  loads  of  good  heavy 
steers  arrived :  One  load  of  20  head  which 
weighed  over  1,200  pounds  each,  brought 
$8  and  another  lot  of  18  head  averaging 
slightly  over  1,000  pounds  sold  at  $7.75. 
The  bulk  bf  the  butcher  steers  being  only 
fair  to  medjum  in  quality,  brought  from 
$6  to  $6.50.  One  lot  of  cattle  consisting 
of  four  medium  steers  and  eight  medium 
heifers  averaging  950  pounds  brought 
$6.40.  The  common  plain  steers  sold 
from  $5  up.  Cows  and  bulls  were  also 
strong,  selling  up  to  $5.75  for  a  few  fairly 
good  ones.  The  medium  kinds  brought 
from  $4  to  $4.75,  and  light  common 
bulls  and  plain  cows  from  $3  to  $3.50. 
Canners  were  steady  at  $2. 

The  calf  market  was  strong.  A  few 
fleshy  veals  of  good  weightjbrought  $1 2.50, 


but  the  majority  were  lacking  in  llesh  and 
sold  from  $10  to  $11.50.  Plain  veal 
calves  brought  from  $8  to  $9.  Grassers 
were  steady  from  $3.50  to  $4. 

With  the  advance  of  the  season  the 
price  of  sheep  and  lambs  continues  to 
mount.  A  few  lambs  sold  at  $10.50 
and  an  odd  choice  sheep  from  $6.50  to  $7, 
but  the  majority  were  weighed  up  at  $5. 
There  were  three  or  four  spring  Iambs  on 
the  market,  more  or  less  of  a  c  uriosity, 
and  they  brought  around  $12  each,  a 
price  above  their  actual  value. 

Hogs  were  strong,  advancing  from 
$12.75  at  the  previous  week's  close  to 
$13.25  on  Monday  and  to  $13.50  by  the 
close  of  the  week.    Sows  were  weighed 


You   can   make  more 
money  on  your  own  time  and  labor  and  get 
along  with  less  hired  help  by  installing  a  Brant- 
ford  Coal-oil  engine.  There  aje  dozens  of  uses  for  one  on 
your  farm    It  is  simple.   A  boy  can  operate  it    Cost  is  pre-war 
and  our  engine  not  only  burns  the  cheapest  fuel — coal-oil — but 
is  easy  on  it. 

The  Brantford  engine  is  well  built — is  throttle  governed— has 
adjustable  speeds  and  always  runs  easily  and  smoothly, 
Has  a  big  surplus  of  power  above  its  rating  and 
will  run  all  day  at  full  capacity  without 
.overheating. 
Write  Head  Office«for  information.  You 
will  get  a  prompt  reply 
Makers  of   Windmills,  Pumps,  Grain 
1  Grinders,  Saw-frames,  Tractors,  Concrete 
Mixers  and  Electric  pumping  outfits 
GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUTJt  CO.,  LTD., 
Br«ndor<l,  Ont  ,  Calgary,  Alu.,  Regioa.  Sask. 

Portage  La  Prairie,  Mao  u 


IDEAL  WOVE 

Wl  RE  #  FENCE 

Have  Cows  a 
Sense  of  Humor? 


IF  COWS  have  a  sense  of  humor — then  they  have  the 
laugh  on  some  farmers. 

Year  after  year  they  have  broken  in  through  that 
old-time  fenGe  of  yours,  tramped  around  and  devoured 
some  of  your  best  crops.  They've  had  many  a  good 
dollar's  worth  of  feed  at  your  expense — and  all  this  time 
you  have  been  saying  you  can't  afford  to  build  a  wire 
fence. 

Maybe  Mr.  Wise  Farmer  across  the  road  hasn't  told 
you  how  much  he  has  saved  by  having  a  wire  fence, 
but  if  cows  could  figure  and  talk  they  would  tell  you 
he  has  saved  many  times  the  cost  of  his  fence — for  try 
as  hard  as  they  could,  the  cows  couldn't  reach  more 
than  a  high  stalk  or  two  from  your  neighbor's  fields. 
It's  time  you  looked  on  the  fence  problem  from  a  sensible 
angle — rail  and  stump  fences  have  long  since  proven 
how  inferior  they  are — wire  fence  from  the  very  first 
has  been  a  success — has  made  good  in  every  way  as 
the  fence  for  the  farm. 

To-day  is  the  day  of  the  perfe.tt  wire  fence — Ideal  Wire 
Fence.  It  gets  its  name  from  what  it  is — "Ideal"  for 
the  farm.  Made  from  Number  9  Hard  Steel  Wire  through- 
out, without  an  inch  of  lighter  wire  anywhere — uprights, 
laterals  and  locks  are  all  of  Number  9,  perfectly  woven 
and  heavily  galvanized.  It  is  the  strongest  and  best 
wire  fence  possible  to  make.    Write  for  folders  and  prices 


"Ideal"  is  the  Fence  For  Your  Farm 

IDEAL   FENCE   AND   SPRING   COMPANY   OF   CANADA,  LIMITED 
McDougall  Street,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 
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THE  FARMER'S 


ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


rArirr*  TO  CLEAN 

EASIEST -to 

b*Wlk«?l  .jq  pay  FOR 

Tlie  "r.iison"is  Sweden's  finest 
achievement.  Teat  it  In  your 
6wn  dairy.  Fewer  discs  than 
jiny  ot&er  separator.  All  the 
same-^iuterchangeanle.  No  wo 
<ir  bevel  gears. 

CtTS  MORE  CREAM 

ilaa  Bfllf-balanolng  bowl,  Belf-allgntng 
neck-bearing.  Many  otlior  now  and  ex- 
clusive Improvements,  Pays  for  itself 
l>y  extra  cream  it  delivers.  Size  you  need  at 
price  you  can  pay.  Terms to  suit  you.  Write 
jiow  for  latest  catalogue— sent  FREE. 

cilson^??  jnl 

449  YORK  ST.-GUELPH  ONT.  «^  % 


HEW  BOOK  ON 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Lock  up  all  your  cows  with  one  lever 

With  Gilson  Steel  Stanchions  you  can  lock  up 
or  rele&so  auy  number  or  all  your  cows  by  simply 
throwing  one  lever.  On  any  number  of  stanchions, 
2  to  60.  Saves  time  and  work.  One  of  the  many 
new  exclusive  features  described  in  our  latest 
book. 

Get  the  newest  Ideas  at  once 

Since  we  have  gone  into  the  burn  equipment 
line,  we've  sei  new  standards.  Automatic  Water 
System  that  increases  milk  yield  hj  '25  per  cent. 
Litter  carriers  that  end  the  unpleasantness  of 
■table  cleaning.  Our  line  includes  everything  for 
the  modern  barn.  Write  for  this  new  book  now 
and  special  introductory  prices,     v  obligation. 

/I  |  |  COM  Mfg. Co.  329  York  St. 
Ka  1  LOU  V*  Limited  GUELPH 


THE 

MOLSONS 

BANK 

Incorporated  1855 
Capital  &  Reserve  $9,000,000. 


Over  128  Branches 


Place  your  crop  money  in  a  Savings 
Account  with  The  Molsons  Bank. 
It  will  be  absolutely  safe,  earn  in- 
terest and  will  be  available  when 
you  need  it. 


Teach  Your  Children 
the  Value  of 
Money 

Open  Savings  Ac- 
counts for  each  one 
of  your  children. 
Insist  upon  regular 
deposits  from  pocket 
money.  Thrift  will 
gradually  become  a 
strong  trait  in  each 
child's  character. 

There  is  a  branch  of  this 
Bank  near  you  and 'a 
Savings  Department  at 
every  Branch. 

The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 


Capital  &  Reserve  .  $41,000,000 
Total  Resources  ....  $500,000,000 


out  at  $10.25  to  $10.50,  and  stags  around 


Last  Monday's  Live-Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal,  February  20.  Cattle.— Re- 
ceipts, 738.  With  light  receipts  the 
market  was  active  and  prices  advanced  a 
good  25  cents  over  last  week's  quotations. 
Buyers  were  keen  and  the  market  was 
sold  out  early.  The  top  price  was  $7.75, 
paid  for  a  load  of  good  quality  steers 
weighing  around  1,000  lbs.  Another  lot 
of  fairly  good  steers  and  heifers  of  similar 
weights  brought  $7.40,  and  handy  weight 
butcher  cattle  of  just  medium  quality 
sold  from  $6.25  to  $6.85.  A  few  medium 
steers,  weighing  over  1,000  lbs.,  brought 
$7.25,  and  four  nice  baby  beeves  weighing 
555  lbs.  each  brought  $9  or  $50  each. 
Good  cows  sold  for  $6,  and  plain  cows 
around  $5  to  $5.25.  Medium  bulls 
brought  around  $4.50.  Quotations:  Good 
butcher  steers,  $7.50  to  $7.75;  medium, 
$6.50  to  $7.50;  common,  $5  to  $6'.25. 
Butcher  heifers,  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.40; 
medium,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  common,  $4.50 
to  $5.50.  Butcher  cows,  choice,  $5.50 
to  $6;  medium,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  canners, 
$2;  cutters,  $4.25  to  $3.50.  Butcher 
bulls,  good,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  common,  $4 
to  $5. 

Calves. — Receipts,  428.  Good  calves 
were  in  demand,  and  under  a  short  supply 
sales  were  active.  Good  veals  sold  at 
from  $12  to  $12.50;  medium  veals,  $11, 
and  plain,  common  ones  from  $9.50  to 
$10.50.  Grassers  steady  at  around  $4. 
Quotations:  Good  veal,  $12  to  $12.50; 
medium,  $9.50  to  $11;  grass,  $4. 

Sheep.  —  Receipts,  61.  Not  enough 
sheep  offered  to  make  a  market.  A  few 
sheep  sold  at  $6;  lambs,  $9.50  to  $10. 

Hogs.— Receipts,  1,047.  The  market 
was  stronger  and  prices  advanced  to 
$14.25  for  selects.  A  few  lots  were  sold 
at  $14,  and  an  odd  lot  up  to  $14.50. 
One  lot  of  smooth,  fat  hogs  brought 
$13.75.  Quotations:  Selects,  $14  to 
$14.25. 

Toronto,  February  20.  Cattle. — Re- 
ceipts, 2,771.  The  cattle  trade  is  a  little 
slow  at  the  opening,  but  receipts  do  not 
seem  to  be  too  heavy.  Opening  sales 
indicate  that  prices  will  remain  steady 
for  the  day,  and  all  offerings  will  probaby 
be  cleaned  up  by  noon,  or  shortly  after. 
Two  baby  beeves  brought  9%  cents. 
Heavy  steers  are  scarce.  There  is  no 
export  buying.  Odd  heavies  brought  8 
cents.  Choice  handy-weight  butchers  are 
7  to  l]/2  cents,  with  odd  animals  higher. 
Cows  are  steady  at  5  to  6  cents  for  choice. 
Odd,  heavy  butcher  bulls  reached  5  to  5H 
cents.  Milkers  and  springers  show  no 
improvement.  Stockers  and  feeders  are 
at  a  standstill  so  far.  Quotations:  Heavy 
beef  steers,  $7  to  $8.  Butcher  steers, 
choice,  $7  to  $7.50;  good,  $6  to  $6.75; 
medium,  $5  to  $5.50;  common,  $4.50  to 
$5.  Butcher  heifers,  choice,  $6.50  to 
$7.25;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6;  common, 
$4.50  to  $5.  Butcher  cows,  choice,  $5  to 
$6;  medium,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  canners  and 
cutters,  $2  to  $2.75.  Butcher  bulls,  good, 
$4  to  $5.50;  common,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Calves. — Receipts,  232.  The  general 
calf  quality  is  below  last  week's.  Few 
sales  are  made  above  13^  cents.  Trade 
looks  about  steady.  Quotations:  Choice, 
$11  to  $13.50;  medium,  $8  to  $10;  com- 
mon, $4  to  $7.  Milch  cows,  choice,  $55 
to  $75;  springers,  choice,  $65  to  $85. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  600.  Over  400  -head 
are  billed  through,  leaving  a  light  offering. 
Lambs  sold  at  $13  to  $13.50  for  a  few 
choice.  Sheep  are  strong  with  a  few 
handy- weight  bringing  734  cents.  Quota- 
tions: Ewes,  $2  to  $7.50;  lambs,  $12  to 
$13.50. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  1,898.  Hogs  are  sell- 
ing strong  at  $13.75  to  $14,  fed  and 
watered,  with  the  bulk  at  the  higher  price. 
Quotations,  fed  and  watered  basis: 
Selects,  $13.75  to  $14;  lights,  $12.75  to 
$13;  heavies,  $11.75  to  $12;  sows,  $9.75  to 
$10. 

Buffalo,  February  20.  Cattle.— Re- 
ceipts, 2,600.  Yearlings  and  choice 
handies  were  strong  to  a  quarter  higher. 
Yearlings  sold  at  $8.90,  and  best  handies 
at  $8.25.  Medium  and  weighty  steers 
were  steady  to  a  shade  lower,  the  price 
generally  being  $8  to  $8.25.  Medium 
butcher  stock  steady. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  14,000.  Heavies, 
S10.50  to  $10.75;  other  grades,  $10.85  to 
$11;  a  few  lights,  $11.25. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  10,000.  Top  lambs, 
$16;  few  $16.25;  ewes,  $8.50  down. 

Calves. — Receipts,  2,200.     Tops,  $15. 


Defy  Lightning! 


By  roofing  your 
buildings  with 

Pedlar's  Steel  Shingles 

These  shingles,  by  our  patented  locking  device,  lock  together 
on  the  roof  into  one  sheet  of  steel  from  eave  to  ridgeu  Attach 
a  steel  wire  to  each  corner  and  run  it  down  the  building  and 
about  five  feet  into  the  ground.  Then  you  can  sit  back  when 
the  thunder  crashes  and  the  lightning  flashes,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  your  buildings  are  SAFE.  Lightning  may 
strike — but  it  cannot  set  fire  to  any  building  so  roofed.  Inci- 
dentally, these  shingles  will  reduce  your  fire  insurance  prem- 
ium. Look  into  it.  Send  the  coupon  for  a  free  estimate — 
and  do  it  NOW. 


The  Pedlar 
People  Limited 

(Established  1861) 
Executive  Offices:  Oshawa,  Out. 
Factories:  Oshawa,  Ont., 
and  Montreal,  Que. 

Branches :  Quebec,  St.  John, 
Halifax,     Ottawa,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver. 


r, 


The  Pedlar  People  Limited, 

Dept.  L.  F.        Oshawa,  Ont. 
Kindly  send  me  an   estimate  for  roofing 
and  siding  a  building  of  the  following  meas- 
urements : 

Length  of  Roof  Length  of 

Rafter  _  Height  of  Posts 

 Width  of  Barn„  


Name 


Address 


Hundreds 
and  Thousands 


of  people  visit  Montreal  every  year.  Th« 
large  tourist  traffic  has  been  greater  than 
ever  this  Fall,  and  even  more  people  art 
expected  to  visit  Montreal  each  succeed- 
ing year. 

The  present  hotels  are  overcrowded  most 
of  the  year.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
secure  accommodation  of  any  kind  during 
the  Summer  and  Fall  "touring  months." 

The  8%  convertible  debentures  of  The 
Mount  Royal  Hotel  Company,  Limited, 
carrying  a  bonus  of  30%  of  Common 
Stock,  now  being  offered,  promise  to  be 
a  very  profitable  investment. 

The  Hotel  will  be  opened  in  October,  1922. 
Construction  is  under  way,  and  is  being 
carried  on  by  one  of  the  world's  largest 
contractors — Thompson-Starret  Company 
of  New  York,  Chicago  and  Pittsburg.  This 
assures  the  job  being  finished  on  time. 

Dividends  are  assured  under  the  operation 
of  the  United  Hotels  Company  of  America, 
the  largest  chain  hotel  operators  on  this 
continent. 

Write  for  our  circular  describing  in  detail 
this  attractive  offering. 


I  To  W.  A.  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

38  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  circular  describing 
™  Lhe  8%  Convertible  Debentures  of  The  Mount  Royal  Hotel  Company, 
a   Limited,  and  oblige. 

3    Name  in  full   

■    Full  address   


Please  write  clearly. 


February  23,  1922 
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WANTED—  A  PARTNER 

A  successful,  experienced  pure-bfed  Holstein  Breeder  desires  a 
partner  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  breeding  estab- 
lishments in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  A  wonderful  opportunity 
is  offered.    For  all  particulars  write 

H.  H.  BAILEY,  PREMIER  SALES,  Guelph,  Ont.,  Can. 


POVI^TRY 

AND 


Condinsid  advenisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
huures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  havinq  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.    No  advertisement  inserted 

for  less  than  75  cnts  

AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES  CHOICE  PEDIGREED 

white  Leghorn  cockerels.  Baby  chick  orders 
booked  from  200  egg  producers  at  Ottawa  Laying 
Contest.  Place  orders  at  once.  Bradley  W 
Unscott.  "Seven  Acres"  Brantford.  Ontario. 
BRED-TO-LAY    STRAIN    BARRED  ROCK 

and  White  Wyandotte  cockerels.  Choice  large 
hirds.  Price  $3.50  each.  Wilbur  Kerns.  Free- 
man, Ont.   


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  50  BUFF  ORPINGTON 

Cockerels.  5  cocks  good  color  and  type.  Big 
strong  birds.  Laying  strain  at  $5.  each;  early 
pullets  at  $3.  each.  ^A  carefully  selected  pen  will 
start  vou  right.  Nearly  all  prizes  at  Guelph. 
rCqw  for  sale  after  March  1st.  O.A.C.  BARRED 
ROCKS.  25  selected  cockerels  from  college  best 
layers  at  $5.  each.  My  pen  in  Ottawa  Laying 
Contest  stands  second  to  top.  Cockerels  same 
breeding.    Only  good  stock  shipped.    J.  W.  Clark 

O'dar  Row  Farm.  Cainsville,  Ont.  

BRED  TO  LAY  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 

horns  trap  nested  stock;  Cockerels  J4.00. 
Twenty  thousand  baby  chicks.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Cooksville  Poultry  Farm.  Cooksvillc.  Ont.  

BARRED  ROCK  AND  S.-C.  RED  COCKS  AND 

cockerels  for  sale.    Prices  reasonable.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  John  Pringle,  London,  Ont. 
BARRED    ROCK    COCKERELS-^GOOD  IN 

size,  shape,  color  and  Jaying  qualities.  Write 
vnur  wants. 


M.  A.  Gee.  Selkirk.  Ont. 


K RED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  Two 

dollars  per  fifteen,  ten  dollars  per  hundred. 
Baby  chicks  thirty  dollars  per  hundred,  smaller 
lots  thirty  five  cents  each.  Book  your  orders  now 
with  twenty  per  cent  deposit.    David  Ashworth, 

Denfield.  Ontario.  

BARGAIN  SALE  OF  EXHIBITION  BREEDING 

stock.  6  females  and  1  male.  $2.">.  As  I  intend 
to  specialize  in  one  variety.  I  will  sell  the  following 
nrieties:  Leghorns,  Buff,  Brown  &  White;  R.  C. 
K  S.  C.  Anconas;  S.  C.  Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Ear- 
red  Rocks,,  Can  also  supply  cockerels  and  cocks  of 
the  above  variety,  also  S.  Crested  Poland  Cocks. 
Barred  Rock  cockerels  from  bred-to-lay  stock. 
Strong  birds,  good  vellow  legs.  Price  of  males 
from  three,  five  and  ten  dollars  each,  C.  F. 
Coleman.  Idlewild  Poultry  Yards,  Burlington,  Ont. 
(  HOIOE    BARRED    ROCK  COCKERELS— 

Laying  strain;  three  dollars.    Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Central  Poultry  Yards,  Colborne.  Ont. 
GIANT    MAMMOTH    BRONZE    T  RKEYS 

bred  from  my  first-prize  winners  at  London. 
Also  Collie  pups.  R.  G.  Rose,  Glanworth.  Ont. 
IN  BARRED  ROCK  PENS.  CANADIAN 
■  Laying  Contest,  Ottawa,  won  second  prize  1921. 
third  1920,  stand  s;cond  this  year.  Cockerels 
four  and  five  dollars  each.  W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer 
24ti,  Meaford,  Ontario. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS — CHOICE  COCK- 
erels  S3.00  each,    Wm.  Bunn,  Denfield,  Ont. 


WANTED 

Crate  fed  chickens  (dressed) 

Large  fat  hens  alive. 
Write  for  price  list. 

WALLER'S 

704  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

 Established  over  35  years- 

SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

Cockerels  for  sale.  First  6  pens  imported,  with 
ancestors'  official  records.  From  310  to  325  eggs 
in  one  year,  price  $5.00  each.  7  Canadian  pens, 
records  from  274  to  310  eggs,  price  S3.00  each.  It 
is  a  many  times  proven  fact  that  the  cockerel 
transmits  the  laying  qualities  to  his  pullets  which 
he  received  from  his  dam. 

A.  H.  CROZIER,  Box  16,  Meadowvale,  Ontario 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  the  Very  Highest 
 Egg-Producing  Strains.  


Trap  Nested  Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Although  we  have  a  hatching  capacity  of  10,000 
SVery  three  weeks,  we  are  rapidly  getting  booked 
up  for  early  hatches.  Orders  are  rilled  in  rotation, 
so  hurry  along  with  yours  and  avoid  being  dis- 
appointed. Faby  Chicks  all  one  price  and  one 
.price  for  all,  viz.,  S25.00  per  hundred.  "Honesty 
»s  the  best  policy." 

Delamere  Poultry  Farm 

Established  1903. 

Thcs.  G.  Delamere.  Prop.. 
Stratford,  Ont. 


Baby  Chicks 

Big,  husky,  healthy  "Dominion"  Chicks. 
All  varieties.  Produced  from  standard- 
bred,  bred-to-lay  flocks.  We  guarantee 
97%  safe  arrival.  Write  to-day  for  our 
Free  Illustrated  Chick  Book  on  the  feed- 
ing and  care  of  baby  chicks. 

The  Dominion  Hatcheries,  H.  H.  Essex,  Manager 
69  E.  Grosvenor  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  Help  and 
Situations  wanted  and  Pet  stock. 

TERMS  —  Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion. 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 


APPLEWOOD  BUTTS  WANTED— HIGHEST 
prices  paid.       T.  F.  Shurly  Co.,  Limited,  St. 
Catharines,  Ont. 


COLLIE    PUP — FEMALE — BLACK,  WHITE 
and  tan  markings;  six  months  old;  guaranteed 
heeler.    Price  $10.    John  Arnott,  Bright,  Ont.  , 


FOR  SALE,  150  ACRE  FARM  IN  OXFORD 
County,  good  buildings  and  fences,  a  snap. 
Box  93,  Advocate. 


FARM  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE — 1.50  ACRES 
level,  productive  land;  six-roomed  house,  base- 
ment barn.  nejw  wire  fences,  flowing  well,  excellent 
water.  Located  2\i  miles  from  Springfield,  0  miles 
from  Avlmer.  in  heart  of  dairy  district;  condensed 
milk  and  cheese  factories  both  places.  Land 
adjacent  valued  at  from  $80.00  to  $125.00  per 
acre.  Perfect  title.  S8.000.00;  one-third  cash, 
balance  6%.    D.  H.  Connor  (owner)  Aylmer  Ont. 

FOR  SALE— 110-ACRE  FARM,  NORTHUM- 
berland  "County.  Good  buildings,  well  fenced, 
well  watered;  large  orchard;  revenue  from  orchard 
alone  will  pay  for  farm  in  few  years.  Easy  terms  , 
arranged.  For  particulars  write  Box  2,  Farmer  s 
Advocate,  London.  Ont. 


NOTICE,  FARMERS,  STOCKBREEDERS, 
Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Etc;  During  com- 
ing Spring,  I  shall  have  number  best  selected  farm 
laborers  from  England  and  Scotland.  My  record 
in  the  past  for  first-class  help  well  known.  Appli- 
cation forms,  apply  Robert  Verity,  Licensed  Em- 
ployment Agent,  and  Canadian  Agent  to  the 
British  Passenger  Agents'  Association.  Estab- 
lished 1904.    169  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto. 


PURE  -  BRED     SCOTCH    COLLIE    PUPS  — 
Exceptionally   well   marked;    very  intelligent; 
males  ten,  females  six.    Fred.  Stock,  Tavistock, 
Ont. 


TWENTY  YEAR  PAYMENT  PLAN.  THE 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  offers  to 
settlers,  farm  in  Western  Canada  on  long  term 
payments:  grain  growing,  mixed  farming,  dairying, 
cattle  and  poultry  raising.  Get  started  right  and 
become  prosperous.  Own  your  own  home  farm 
and  be  independent.  Write  for  our  free  literature 
to  C.  L.  Norwood,  Land  Agent,  C.P.R.  Desk  R., 
Montreal,  Quebec. 


WANT  TO   HEAR  FROM  OWNER  HAVING 
farm  for  sale.     Give  particulars  and  lowest 
price.    John  J.  Black,  Advocate  Street,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wisconsin. 

WANTED  A  MAN,  (SINGLE)  WHO  UNDER- 
stands  general  farm  work.    State  wages.    W.  B. 
Roberts,  Sparta,  Ont. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  OR  WORK  ON  SHARES, 
about  100  acres.    Apply  Box  99,  Farmer's  Ad- 
vocate, London,  Ont. 


WANTED  —  EXPERIENCED  FARMER  TO 
manage  100-acre  dairy  farm  near  Ottawa.  Must 
be  good  with  machinery  and  able  to  handle  and 
test  registered  Holsteins.  For  particulars  write  G. 
Peart,  117  Vittoria  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  and  give 
experience. 


GASOLINE  ENGINE 

FOR  SALE:-  1  13-H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine  (Gould, 
Shapley  &  Muir)  $225,00 

THE  SARNIA  CREAMERY  CO.,  LTD., 
313  N.  Front  Street,  Sarnia,  Ontario. 

Gasoline  Engine 

FOR  SALE—  One  5-H.  P.  Gasoline  (Perkins) 
Engine,  nearlv  new.  $125.00 

THE  SARNIA  CREAMERY  CO.,  Ltd.. 
313  N.  Front  St.  Sarnia,  On'. 


POULTRY  WANTED 

We  have  a  steady  demand  for  good 
poultry,  either  alive  or  dressed.  Be  sure, 
and  sell  to 

C.  A.  MANN  &  CO., 

Phone  1S77,  78  King  St.,  LONDON,  ONT 


HOW  ABOUT  SEED  OATS? 

Why  pay  a  big 
price  when  you 
can  clean  and 
grade  your  own 
grain  and  get 
perfect  seed? 
Seed  oats  com- 
mand the  big 
price.  Twenty 
to  thirty  cents 
per  bushel  is  not 
unusual,  and 
they  are  worth 
it. 

THE 
BULL  DOG 
WILD  OAT 
SEPARATOR 

will  take  out  all  wild  oats  and  foul  seeds  and  give 
you  perfect  seed  wheat,  barley  and  oats  from  your 
own  grains.    Sold  under  absolute  guarantee. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  free  booklet  explain- 
ing method  of  grain  operation. 

The  prices  are  right.    Write  to-day. 
THE  TWIN  CITY  SEPARATOR  CO.,  LTD. 
1425  Whyte  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Ma  i. 


New  High  Commissioner. 

The  High  Commissionership  in  Great 
Britain  has  passed  from  Sir  Geo.  Perley  to 
P.  C.  I.arkin,  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Laricin 
is  widely  known,  not  on  this  continent 
alone,  but  in  Europe  as  well,  as  the 
founder  and  guiding  spirit  oi  the  Salada 
Tea  Company.  He  is  also  known  to 
Canadians  as  a  staunch  Liberal  leader, 
and  to  the  people  of  Toronto  as  a  man 
who  has  spent  his  time  and  means  very 
generously  in  philanthropic  work.  The 
appointment  is  a  popular  one,  for  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  office  of 
the  High  Commissioner  in  London  will 
be  of  more  service  to  Canadians  under 
the  supervision  of  the  new  Commissioner. 


P.  C.  Larkin. 

The  newly-appointed  High  Commissioner  to 
Great  Britain. 

Sale  Dates. 

Feb.  23,  1922— Peel  County  Short- 
horns, W.  E.  Westlake,  Bolton  Ont., 
Secretary. 

Feb.  28,  1922-^Artemas  O'Neil,  Den- 
field, Ont. — Herefords. 

March  1,  1922 — Annual  sale  of  pure- 
bred cattle,  Guelph  Fat  Stock  Club, 
Guelph,  Ont. 

March  2,  1922— South  Bruce  Breeders' 
Club,  Walkerton,  Ont. 

March  4,  1922— Collver  Bros.,  We!- 
landport,  Ont. — Ayrshires. 

March  7,  1922— J.  A.  McTavish  & 
Sons,  Shedden,  Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  8,  1922— T.  G.  Brown,  Ancaster, 
Ont. — Holstein  dispersal. 

March  8,  1922— Huron  County  Breed- 
ers' Association,  Wingham,  Ont. 

March  8,  1922— S.  C.  Milson,  R.  1, 
Mitchell,  Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  9,  1922— Durham  County  Short- 
horn Association,  Bowmanville,  Ont.— 
Scotch  Shorthorns. 

March  9,  1922— Est.  E.  V.  McKinnon 
and  W.  O.  McKinnon,  Rockwood,  Ont. 
— Shorthorns. 

March  14,  1922— D.  C.  Flatt  &  Son, 
Hamilton,  Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  15,  1922  —  Oxford  Holstein 
Breeders'  Consignment  Sale,  Woodstock, 
Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  15,  1922— R.  J.  Shepherd, 
Forest,  Ont. — Shorthorn  dispersion. 

March  16,  1922— Perth  District  Hol- 
stein Breeders,  Stratford,  Ont. 

March  16,  1922 — First  Consignment 
Sale  Pure  bred  Holsteins,  (Bright  View- 
Farm),  Carm.  Baker,  Brighton,  Ont. 

March  17,  1922— C.  Slavin,  Malton, 
Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  21,  1922— Waterloo  County 
Holstein  Breeders'  Consignment  Sale, 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

March  22,  1922  —  London  District 
Holstein  Breeders,  John  McMillan,  Glan- 
worth, Ont.,  Secretary. 

March  23,  1922— Brant  District  Hol- 
stein Breeders,  W.  J.  McCormack, 
Hatchlev,  Ont.,  Secretarv. 

March  29,  1922  —  Durham  County 
Holstein  Club,  A.  Arthur  G:bson,  Orono, 
Secretarv. 

March  29,  1022— Norfolk  County  Hol- 
stein Breeders,  Simcoe,  Ont.;  Mr.  Bram- 
hill.  Secretarv.  , 

March  30,'  1922— T.  J.  Poland  and 
William  Blacklock  &  Son,  Brigden,  Ont. 
— Shorthorns  and  Herefords. 

April  5,  1922  —  James  Benning, 
Williamstown,  Ont. — Avrshires. 

April  5,  1922— Belleville  Dist.  Holstein 
Club;  James  Caskev,  Madoc,  Ont.,  Sec'y. 

April  6,  1922— Elgin  County  Pure-bred 
Holsteins,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.;  E.  C.  Gil- 
bert, Secretary. 

April  6,  1922— Scott  Bros.,  Melrose, 
Ont. — Dispersion  Holsteins. 

June  7,  1922 — Ont.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto. 


SAW 

MANDREL 

SETS 

A  special,  clean-up  sale  of  Saw 
Mandrel  Sets.  The  lowest  price  in 
all  Canada.  A  limited  number. 
Order  at  once.  Complete  set  con- 
sists of 

1 — Mandrel  1  \  'i  inches  diameter  4 
ft.  1  in.  long,  arbor  turned  to  1  ■'•  s 
inches  with  collars  to  hold  saw. 

1 — Set  two-part  flat  babbited  boxes 
for  bolting  to  flat  surfaces. 

1 — 95-lb.  balance  wheel. 

1 — -Pulley  5  inches  diameter  6  inches 
face. 

All  complete  as  above, 

very  special  price   <p££.UU 

F.  O.  B.  Toronto,  Ont.  Terms 
are  cash  with  order.  Remit  by 
registered  mail,  P.  O.  order,  bank 
draft,  or  express  money  order.  Ship- 
ments made  promptly  from  stock. 

A.  R.  LUNDY 

257  King  St.  West,  TORONTO 


Scottish 
Fertilizers 


Before  the  war  we  had  de- 
veloped a  very  nice  trade  in 
this  country  for  our  Complete 
Fertilizers,  the  goods  being 
shipped  from  one  of  our  fac- 
tories in  the  Old  Country. 
However,  in  1914  conditions 
developed  which  prevented 
further  shipments,  but  now 
that  our  new  factory  at  Wel- 
land  is  completed,  we  are  again 
in  a  position  to  supply  these 
"quality  fertilizers." 

The  first  week  out  one  of  our 
salesmen  closed  contracts  for 

Sixteen  Carloads 

and  each  week  since  he  has 
had  like  results.  To  us  this 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  our 
goods  proved  more  satisfac- 
tory than  anything  they  used 
during  the  past  few  years, 
and  they  have  been  anxiously 
awaiting  the  time  when 

Scottish  Fertilizers 

would  again  be  procurable. 

We  want  reliable  farmer 
agents  in  several  Ontario  dis- 
tricts, and  if  you  are  the  right 
sort,  then  our  proposition  will 
appeal  to  you.  May  we  ex- 
plain this  in  detail?  Write 
us  at  once,  as  there  is  no 
time  to  spare. 

Scottish  Fertilizers 

Limited 
Dept.  "A"       WELLAND,  ONT. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  18GG 


Important  Unreserved  Sale  of 

Scotch  Shorthorns 


Thirty  Head 

The  entire  herd  belonging  to  the  estate  of  E.  V.  and 
W.  0.  McKINNON,  selling  at  the  farm  near 

Rockwood,  Ont,  Thursday,  March  9 

Six  cows  with  calves  at  foot.    Three  bred  heifers  (guaranteed). 
Six  cows  safely  bred.     Three  open  heifers. 
Five  young  bulls.    The  herd  sire. 

Owing  to  the  very  sudden  death  of  E.  V.  McKinnon,  the  resident  mem- 
ber of  this  firm,  the  complete  dispersal  of  the  splendid  McKinnon  herd  of 
Scotch  Shorthorns  is  scheduled  for  Thursday,  March  9.  Headed  by  the 
Village  Maid  bull,  Village  Sort,  this  offering  brings  into  the 
public  sale-ring  one  of  the  select  small  herds  of  the  Province,  and  there  being 
absolutely  no  reserve  in  aify  way  every  animal  will  go  out  to  Ontario  breeders 
at  whatever  price  the  public  is  willing  to  offer.  The  herd  sire,  already  re- 
ferred to,  is  got  by  Better  Sort,  one  of  the  best  breeding  sons  of  thg  noted 
former  Dryden  herd  sire,  Archer's  Hope.  The  breeding  females  are  choice 
throughout,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  also  pure  Scotch.  The 
families  represent  many  of  the  present-day  better  known  tribes,  among  which 
are  included:  Kilblean  Beautys,  Bruce- Averne,  Matchless,  Wimples, 
Charlotte  Cordays,  Jilts,  Augustas,  Marr  Floras,  Fanny  B,  etc., 
etc.    "Just  a  real  good  herd  of  excellent  breeding  cattle." 

Trains — All  G.  T.  R.  trains  will  be  met  at  Rockwood  on  morning  of 
sale.  The  farm  is  situated  on  the  Guelph  and  Erin  gravel  road,  9  miles  east 
of  Guelph  City.  Rockwood  3  miles.  Farm  sale  at  12  noon.  Cattle 
sale  at  2  p.m. 

TERMS:  Cash;  or  10  months'  credit  on  bankable  paper,  with  interest 
at  6%  per  annum. 

Far  catalogues  address: 

W.  0.  McKinnon,  Barrie,  Ont.  AifiSSSSSSSr 


Dispersion  of  Richview  Herd  of  High-Merit 

Bred  Holsteins 

At  the  farm,  5  miles  west  of  WESTON,  3  miles  south 
of  MALTON,  where  conveyances  will 
meet  all  morning  trains. 

Friday,  March  17th,  1922 

Mr.  Con.  Slavin  having  rented  his  farm  will  make  a  complete- 
clean-up  of  all  his  farm  stock  and  implements,  including 
some  registered  Clydesdale  mares  and  his  entire 
herd  of  30-lb.  bred  Holsteins. 

45  HEAD 

16  cows,  17  heifers,  from  10  to  24  months  of  age, 
the  two  herd  sires,  9  heifer  calves,  3  bulls. 

Seven  daughters  of  Count  Pontiac  Echo,  a  26-lb.  bred  son  of  the 
31.71-lb.  bull,  King  Pontiac  Artis  Canada,  who  has  62  R.  O.  M. 
daughters.  These  seven  daughters  are  bred  to  Riverside 
Johanna  Pontiac,  whose  two  nearest  dams  average  over  30  lbs. 
Their  produce  again  bred  to  Colantha  Paul  Posch,  whose  two 
nearest  dams  average  over  30  lbs.,  making  three  straight  gen- 
erations of  30-lb.  breeding.  This  is  exactly  what  will  be  sold  at 
this  sale.    The  two  last  named  30-lb.  bulls  will  also  be  sold. 

A  Breeder's  Herd  of  High-class  Breeding  Cattle 

TERMS: — Cash,  or  11  months  on  bankable  paper,  with 
interest  at  6%  per  annum. 

Auctioneers:    M.  McEWEN,  L.  E.  FRANKLIN,  W.  A.  RUSSELL 

FOR  CATALOGUE  WRITE  TO 

Con.  Slavin,  R.  R.  4,  Malton,  Ont. 


Ontario  Vegetable  Growers 
Have  Good  Session, 

(Continued  from  page  235.) 
ing  and  cutivating  through  the  season  the 
trench  is  filled  by  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  cutting  season  lasts  about  seven 
weeks  and  cutting  is  done  in  the  morning, 
all  hands  getting  on  the  job  so  as  to  get  it 
over  quickly.  The  beetle  must  be  watched 
carefully  and  rust  resistant  varieties 
selected.  The  speaker  had  secured  yields 
last  year  of  about  2  tons  per  acre  worth 
from  $800  to  $1,200  per  acre. 

Canning  Vegetables. 
"Canning  Vegetables"  was  the  subject 
discussed  by  W.  H.  Stewart,  Aylmer, 
Que.,  and  reference  was  made  to  a  home- 
canning  device,  a  sample  of  which  was 
on  exhibition.  Growers  were  urged  to 
give  the  matter  consideration  as  a  means- 
of  disposing  of  surplus  crops.  It  was 
said  that  there  is  too  much  money  in  the 
commercial  canning  industry  to  enable 
canners  to  supply  consumers  with  canned 
products  at  reasonable  prices.  Market 
difficulties  of  various  kinds  led  to  the  use 
in  Hull  of  the  canning  device  referred  to 
which  was  used  in  2  sizes.  About  3,000 
cans  were  put  up  in  a  day  at  reasonable 
cost.  The  machinery  was  reasonable. 
Growers  brought  tomatoes  in  excessive 
quantities  which  were  bought  at  30  cents 
per  bushel. 

Officers  and  Directors. 
The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  as  follows:  President,  G.  H. 
Poad,  London;  1st  Vice-President,  W. 
H.  Stewart,  Aylmer,  Quebec;  2nd  Vice 
President,  W.  J.  Cook,  Cartaraqui; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  Lockie  Wilson, 
Toronto.  Exectutive — The  officers  and 
Henry  Broughton,  Sarnia;  G.  B.  Heller- 
man,  Waterford  and  A.  H.  MacLennan, 
Toronto.  Representative  to  C.  N.  E.:  F.  F. 
Reeves,  Humber  Bay.  Representative  to 
Royal  Show:  F.  F.  Reeves,  J.  Lockie 
Wilson  and  A.  H.  MacLennan.  Repre- 
sentative to  Ottawa:  W  in.  Trick,  Ottawa. 
The  directors  for  1922  are:  T.  W.  Barn- 
ford,  Belleville;  J.  H.  Modeland,  Sarnia; 
C.  Fretz,  Vineland  Station;  E.  K.  Purdy, 
Cataraqui;  F.  G.  Fuller,  London;  J.  R. 
Burney,  Owen  Sound;  W.  H.  Stewart, 


Season  1922 

We  have  a  very  select  lot  nf  PERCHERON 
STALLION'S,  running  in  age  from  3  to  6  years — • 
blacks  and  greys — and  can  suit  you. 

We  give  a  written  guarantee  on  our  horses  that 
they  must  be  good,  sure  and  satisfactory  breeders, 
if  not,  you  do  riot  have  to  keep  them. 

All  stallions  Government  inspected  and  ready  to 
go  on  route. 

Will  sell  on  time  to  responsible  parties,  and 
make  payments  come  due  after  you  collect  for 
his  colts. 

LAFAYETTE    STOCK   FARM  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

G.  R.  CROUCH,  Treas. 

Queen's  Park,  London,  Ont. 


COULD  YOU  MILK 
MORE  COWS 

arid  thereby  raise  your  milk  or  cream 
cheque,  if  you  had  some  inexpensive 
and  satisfactory  way  to  milk  them? 

We  think  you  could.  There 
is  a  limit  to  profitable  hand 
milking,  most  especially  when 
the  price  of  milk  or  cream  is 
low. 

We  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  users  of  over  4,000  Hinman 
Milkers  in  Canada  to  increase 
their  milk  and  cream  cheques 
by  adding  more  cows  and  we 
would  like  to  help  you. 

When  writing  to  us,  give  the 
number  of  cows  you  milk,  so 
that  we  can  give  you  definite 
advice. 

H.  F.  Bailey  &  Son,  Gait. 

The  Milking  Machine  Specialists 


When  writing  please  mention  Advocate 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

One  <im  of  Newton  Grand  Champion  (imp.)  a 
Missie,  14  months;  one  son  of  Sittyton  Favorite,  a 
Rosebud,  13  months;  one  grandson  of  Escana 
Champion,  a  Rosebud,  '9  months.  These  bulls  arc- 
priced  for  quick  sale. 

D.  WRIGHT 
R.  R.  No.  2  Ariss,  Ontario 


Annual  Sweet  Clover 

$300,  $200  and  $120  per  bushel  for  past  3  years. 
Returned  $700  per  acre  in  1921. 

Cleaned,  Scarified  Seed,  $2   per   lb.  prepaid 

Guaranteed  genuine  Hubam. 
Sow  1  lb.  in  rows,  12  lb9.  broadcast. 


Aylmer  Qufc;  P.  Card,  Brownton;  ('..  B.' 
McCalla,  St.  Catharines;  Jos.  Mayrand, 
Tecumseh;  F.  M.  Lymburner,  Fonthill, 
and  G.  S.  Macfarlane,  Eagle  Nest. 


A.  A.  WERNER,  0.  A.  C. 


Guelph,  Ontario 


150-Acre  Farm  Near  Village 
Horses,  Sheep,  12  Cows  And 

Heifers,  poultry,  full  implements,  vehicles,  tools, 
etc.  included;  in  excellent  dairy  general-crop 
district;  good  markets;  75  acres  rich  loam  tillage, 
pasture,  woodland;  sugar  bush,  fruit;  good  8-room 
house.  19-cow  barn,  etc.  To  settle  affairs  all  S6300, 
part  cash,  easy  terms.  Details  page  22  Illus. 
Catalog  300  Canadian  Farm  Baraains.  Free. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 

13  S.  King  St.  West..  Toronto.  Canada. 

O.  A.  C.  No.  3  Early  Oats 

Mix  them  with  barley  and   grow  250  to  500  lbs  . 
more  feed  per  acre.  $1.30  per  bus.  Sacks  free. 
W.  R.  DOUGALL,  R.  R.  No.  1  Hensall 

The  Illinois  Percheron   Breeders'  Association 

For  Sales  List,  stallions  or  mares, 
address  the  Secretary. 


J.  L,  EDMONDS 


Urbana,  111. 


The  Guelph  Shorthorn 
Sale. 

On  Wednesday,  March  1,  the  annual 
sale  of  Shorthorns  will  be  held  in  tin- 
Winter  Fair  Buildings,  Guelph.  The 
Secretary,  J.  M.  Duff,  has  given  us  the 
following  information  about  the  lots 
catalogued : 

"The  offering  consists  of  70  head  and 
includes  entries  from  a  lot  of  the  most 
promincnt  breeders  in  the  Province. 
Many  of  the  most  fashionable  Scotch 
families  are  represented  in  the  offering 
in  both  males  and  females.  A  nici- 
selection  of  the  dual  purpose  strains  are 
also  entered.  Buyers  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  select  cattle  that  will 
work  improvement,  and  in  view,  of  the 
numbers  to  be  offered  they  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  get  exceptional  value. 

Previous  sales  have  distributed  good 
stock,  and  this  year  the  entries  will  be 
even  more  select,  as  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  improve  the  average  quality 
of  the  consignments,  and  give  the  buyers 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  kinds  thar 
will  work  improvement.  Prospect  ive 
buyers  should  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ties that  this  event  will  offer.  For  cata- 
logues address,  J.  M.  Duff,  Sec'y.  Fat 
Stock  Club,  Guelph,  Ont." 


Canadian  Pacinc 
"Vancouver  Express." 
Winnipeg-Calgary-Vancouver. 

Passengers  for  Western  Canada  will 
find  the  "Vancouver  Express"  leaving 
Toronto  10.00  p.m.,  daily,  a  most  coii-j 
venient  train  stopping  at  and  connecting 
for  all  principal  points. 

Equipment  consists  of  First-Class 
coaches,  up-to-date  Standard  and  Tourist 
Sleeper,  Compartment,  Observation,  Din- 
ing and  Colonist  cars. 

The  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Canada 
is  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

For  tickets,  reservations  and  full  in- 
formation apply  to  any  Canadian  Pacific 
Ticket  Agent. 


Fkbruary  23.  1922 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Questions  and  Answers. 


Veterinary, 


1st — Questions  asked  by  bona-fide  subscribers 
to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  are  answered  in  this 
department  free 

2nd — Questions  should  be  clearly  stated  and 
plainly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
.and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer. 

3rd— In  veterinary  Questions,  the  symptoms 
especially  must  be  fully  and  clearly  stated,  other- 
wise •satisfactory  replies  cannot  be  given. 

4th — When  a  reply  by  mail  is  required  to  urgent 
M  terinary,  or  legal  enquires,  $1.00  must  be 
enclosed. 

Lump    on  Knee. 

I  bought  a  6-year-old  mare  that  has  a 
hard  lump  on  the  inside  of  her  knee. 
It  does  not  seem  sore  when  standing,  but 
she  goes  lame,  especiallv  when  trotting. 

W.  S. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  indicate  what  is 
sometimes  called  "spavin  of  the  knee." 
It  is  a  condition  of  the  same  nature  as 
spavin.  A  cure  is  doubtful.  Probably 
the  better  treatment  would  be  firing  and 
blistering  by  a  veterinarian.  Unless  you- 
decide  to  have  it  fired,  blister  the  joint 
with  a  blister  made  of  2  drams  each  of 
biniodide  of  mercury  and  cantharides 
mixed  with  2  oz.  vaseline.  Clip  the  hair 
off  the  inside  of  the  joint  and  part  of  the 
front  and  rub  some  of  the  blister  well  in. 
Tie  so  that  she  cannot  bite  the  part.  In 
iwenty-four  hours  rub  well  again  with 
the  blister,  and  in  twenty- four  hours 
longer  apply  sweet  oil  and  turn  loose  in  a 
box  stall,  oil  every  day  until  the  scale 
comes  off.  Then  tie  up  and  blister  again, 
and  if  necessary  repeat  the  blistering  once 
monthly  so  long  as  you  can  give  her  rest. 

V. 


Fistula-^ 

Any  person,  however  inexperi. 
enced.  can  readily  euro  either  disease  with 
FLEMING'S  FISTULA  REMEDY. 
Easy  and  simple  to  use.  J  nstn  little  attention 
every  filth  day.   Price  S2.50  p«*r  bottle. 
Money  refunded  if  it  fails.   Send  for  free  copy 

of  Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  Veterin- 
ary Adviser.  Valuable  tor  its  Information 
on  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle.  Write  today. 

I  Flemlno  Bros.,  75  Church  St., -Toronto 


PRIZE  HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE 


2  Choke  Young  Bulls 

M.  J.  O'BRIEN,  RENFREW,  ONT. 


PERCHERONS 

FOUR  MARES  AND  ONE  STALLION 

Best  quality  mares  four  and  six  years  old, 
also  one  draft  Stallion,  1900  lbs.  rising 
three  years.  Write  me  or  call  and   see: — 

TITUS  SHANTZ,    R.  R.  No.  3,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS  SOUTHDOWNS 
COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull. 
Queen's  Edward. 

ROBT.  McEWEN,  R.  4,  London,  Ontario. 

Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario. 
Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Lindsay 
 G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 

The  Glengore  Herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus 

Erin,  Ont. 

Are  offering  some  real  useful 
uales  and  females  of  the  de- 
sired quality.  Correspondence 
invited.    Prices  reasonable. 

GEO.  DAVIS  &  SONS, 
R-  R-  No-  '»  '   -  Erin,  Ont 

SUNNY  SIDE  HEREFORDS 

present  offering  consists  of  a  pair  of 
H,?„  I'af,ed  Pnnce  Lad  breed  cows, 
of  £11  ."£Iy:  "J*"'"  breeders.  Females 
fSSJ   r^lect  lot  of  bull  calves; 

™  e        Tr  £male'  Guelph.  1921,  and 
bull.  1920.    fnsTectit1nvit,edDOna,d'  Ch3mpi°n 
ARTHUR  F.  O'NEIL  &  SONS, 

Denfield,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Ont. 


Miscellaneous. 

Material  for  Walls. 

1.  How  much  cement  and  gravel, 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four, 
will  it  take  to  build  a  wall  52  feet  long, 
2]/2  feet  high  and  9  inches  thick?  How 
much  material  will  it  take  to  lay  a  floor 
over  a  space  14  by  12  feet  and  6  inches 
thick? 

2.  What  is  the  name  and  address  of  a 
company  manufacturing  super-cement? 

3.  How  many  shingles  8  by  12% 
inches  in  size  will  it  take  to  cover  a  roof 
14  by  7  feet,  both  sides,  the  shingles  laid 
4  inches  to  the  weather?  How  many  will 
it  take  to  cover  the  sides,  14  by  7%  feet 
high,  the  shingles  laid  4)^  inches  to  the 
weather?  How  many  will  it  take  for  the 
ends,  12  feet  wide,  7}4  feet  high  at  the 
plate  and  I0}i  feet  high  at  the  peak? 

J.  F. 

Ans. — 1.  It  will  require  approximated 
4  cubic  yards  of  gravel  and  barrel's 
of  cement  to  build  the  wall,  and  3  cubic- 
yards  of  gravel  and  5}4  barrels  of  cement 
for  the  floor. 

2.  We  believe  it  is  manufactured  at 
St.  Mary's. 

3.  Number  of  shingles  for  roof,  900- 
2  sides,  840;  2  ends,  gables,  864T  Total' 
2,604.  R.  R.  p. 

Protecting  a  Patent. 
I  expect  in  the  near  future  to  applv  lor 
a  patent.    What  are  the  proper  steps  to 
take   to  do  so,  and  safely  guard  one's 
idea  until  legally  protected. 

2.  If  one  found  it  necessary  to  engage 
a  machinist,  to  help  make  an  improved 
model,  under  what  circumstances,  or 
condition,  should  one  do  so  to  guard 
against  the  idea  being  stolen? 

3.  In  applying  for  patent,  what  does 
one  have  to  supply — a  real  model,  a 
photograph  or  plain  description? 

Ans. — 1,  2  and  3.    To  obtain  the  desired 
patent,  application  must  be  made  for  it 
by  petition  to  the  Government  at  Ottawa 
and  forwarded  to  the  Patent  Orifice  there, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce.    The  petition 
should  set  out  the  title  or  name  of  the 
invention  and  declare  that  you  are  the 
inventor,     and     give    your  Canadian 
domicile;   it   must   be  verified   by  an 
affidavit  that  you  believe  ypu  are  the 
inventor  of  the  invention  in  question,  and 
that  the  statements  in  the  petition  are 
true.  With  the  petition,  there  must  be 
filed  a  specification,  in  duplicate,  of  the 
invention  and  it  must  describe  the  mode 
of  operating  same,  and  it  must  be  signed 
by  the  applicant  and  two  witnesses,  and 
give  the  name  and  place  where  it  was 
executed  and  the  date.    If  the  invention 
is   a   machine,   the   specification  must 
explain  the  principle  and  application  of 
same.    If  it  admits  of  illustration,  by 
means  of  drawings,  such  drawings  must 
be  sent  in  duplicate,  showing  clearly  all 
the  parts  of  the  invention.    Also,  if  the 
invention  can  be  shown  by  model,  the 
applicant,  if  required  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  to  do  so,   must  furnish  a 
model   of   convenient   size.    To  guard 
against  possible  unfair  advantage  being 
taken  by  a  machinist  or  other  person,  who 
might  be  employed,  the  applicant  may 
file  in  the  patent  office  a  description  of 
his  invention,  in  so  far  as  he  has  gone 
with  it  and,  if  same  is  accompanied  with 
payment    of    the    prescribed    fee,  the 
Commissioner  will  have  the  document 
secreted,  and  if  any  one  else  should  apply 
for  a  patent,  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  invention,  the  real  inventor  would  be 
notified  of  such  other  application.  Such 
a  document  is  known  as  a  Caveat  and 
the  application  for  patent  to  follow  it 
must  be  made  within  a  year  from  the 
filing  of  such  Caveat.  Otherwise,  the  Com- 
missioner would  not  be  bound  to  give  the 
notice  mentioned.    But,  of  course,  it  is  ad- 
visable for  the  inventor  to  employ,  if 
possible,  a  machinist,  in  whom  he  would 
have  implicit  confidence.    It  is  usual,  also 
to  employ,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
the  petition,  etc.,  an  experienced  patent 
solicitor.     This,  however,  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  necessary.     The  departmental 
fee  on  filing  Caveat  is  $5.00,  and  fee  on 
patent,  for  a  six  years'  term  is,  S20.00; 
for  a  twelve  years'  term,  $40.00;  for  a 
eighteen  years'  term,  $60.00;  if  'patent 
refused,  the  fee  paid  is  returned  less 
$10.00.  c.  J. 


Fill  in  this  coupon  and  send  to 
The  Secretary.  Box  285,  Guelph. 
Ont.,  for  booklets  of  facts  on 
the  Shorthorn  breed. 


Name 


Address 


What 
Shorthorns 
Stand  For 

Turning  feeds  which  have 
little  or  no  market  value 
into  valuable  meat  and  milk. 

Maintaining  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil. 

Producing  a  good  flow  of 
milk,  together  with  beef 
which  sells  at  the  top  of  the 
market. 

Furnishing  a  profit  all  the 
year  round. 

Changing  farming  from  a 
lottery  into  a  safe  and  prof- 
itable business. 

Can  you  afford  to  be  with- 
out them? 

Write  for  free  pamphlets 
to  the  Secretary. 

Dominion  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association 

Guelph,  Ontario 

Western  Representative: 
James  B.  Davidson,  Carmen,  Man 

i-Z 


It  Pays  to  Buy  the  Best 

'  It  never  pnyg  to  baf  an  inferior  article     That  is  particularly  tru9  of  f encins.  The  co<-H 
erecting  a  iioad  fence  is  not  more;  it  lasts  longer,  looas  better,  gives  years  oC  satisfactU 
Saruia  Farmers  Friend  Fencing  is  Blade  oi  highest  Quality,  open  hearth,  full  trauge,  heavil; 
galvanized  feteci  wire.  We  positively  assert  th.it  no  better  graile  of  fence  wire  can  be  bought 
i  than  what  wo  use.  We  have  the  host  powerful  looms  for  weaving  fencing,  m<>  ;em  equi; 
,  mont  for  haudling.  experienced  men  f;:r  operating —  in  fact,  everything  is  deno  to 
^produce  quality  at  the  greatest  economy  of  production.  Yon  get  bright,  new  taaky 
\ing  when  you  bay  the  Samia,  fresh  from  the  loom,  shipped  direct  from  fnctorv 
t  to  user.     Thousands'  of  satisfied  f  aimer  customers  testify  to  tho  superior  J  ' 
quality  of  Saruia  Fencing.      Uo  middle  protits.     All  explain   I  in. our., 
literature,  price  lift  and  order  blanks-     The?  are  /ours  for  the. 
^asking.  Address  nearest  office, 

SARNIA  FENCE  COMPANY,  LU1. 

SARNIA,  ONTARIO 

WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA, 


m 


PERCHERONS 

Imported    Stallions   and  Mares 

Prize-winning  stallions  in  the  pink  of  condition,  holding 
A  No.  1  certificates;  all  young  horses  and  guaranteed 
breeders;  blacks  and  greys;  all  imported. 

Prices  from  700  to  1,000  dollars;  none  higher.  Mares 
from  250  to  400  dollars. 

»       If  you  c  n't  come  to  see  these  horses,  wire,  write  or  phone. 

HODGKINSON  &  TISDALE,  Beaverton,  Ontario 


GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =  123326  =full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge". 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
hills  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.  Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred, 
n    s  ^  GEO.  D.  FLETCHER,  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R.,  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin,  R.  R.  1. 


STOCK  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Browndale  Victor  (117469)  one  of  the  very  best  sons  of  the  famous  Browndale,  and  half  brother  to 
Grand  Champion  of  Torontoand  London  in  1920  and  1921.  Also  a  splendid  dual-purpose  calf  10  months 
old  from  an  8  000-lb  cow  and  by  our  Scotch  bull.  Both  guaranteed  and  tuberculin  tested.  Priced  to  sell, 
old  trom  an  a.uuu  io.     w  f  j    WATSON  ROULSTON,    Hagersville,  R.  R.  5,  Ont. 


I  have  Wkn-nrf  Tin  11c  of  excellent  breeding  that  I  will  sell  for  moderate  prices, 
four  splendid  *  UUIlg  JJU11S  two  of  them  from  good  milking  mothers.  Let  me  send  ped- 
igrees and  quote  prices.  I  pay  the  freight  to  your  nearest  station.  Stouffville,  Ont.  is 
my  address  and  Railway  Station. 

ROBERT  MILLER,   Stouffville,  Ontario. 


PLASTER  HILL  SHORTHORNS 

Tubercular  free  accredited.  Milk  records  up  to  12,833  lbs.  Four  big  typey  bulls  with  high  milk  records 
and  butter  fat  tests  on  both  sire  and  dams  side.  A  few  choice  females.  Also  note  my  offering  in  the 
Caledonia  Sale  on  Feb.  22nd.  ROSS  MARTINDALE.  Caledonia  R.  R.  3,  Ontario 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


Last  Month  a  Horse,  Valued  at 
$35,000,  Died  in  Saskatchewan, 
After  a  Few  Days  Sickness 


"Registered  Trade  Mark" 

Thousands  of  horses  are  living  to-day  because 
they  were  treated  with  "A  Sur-Shot"  before  the 
bots  and  worms  completed  their  deadly  work. 
One  dose,  costing  but  a  few  cents,  will  rid  your 
horse  of  those  deadly  parasites. 

Full  directions  on  package,  and  your  money 
refunded  if  it  fails. 

At  your  dealer  or  sent  postpaid,  the  $5.00  or 
$3.00  size  complete,  with  instrument  for 
administering. 

Order  to-day  and  save  your  FEED.  Save 
your  TIME,  and  save  your  HORSES.  You  will 
need  them  in  the  spring. 

See  that  the  above  trade  mark  is  on  each 
package. 

Literature  sent  on  request. 

Fairview  Chemical  Co.,  Limited 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
Regina,  Sask. 
72  Dundaa  St.,  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 


mkme 


MAPLE  SHADE 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 


Our  season's  offering  in  young  bulls  includes 
several  of  as  good  calves  as  we  have  ever  bred. 
Can  also  supply  a  limited  number  of  young  cows 
and  heifers,  imported  and  Can.-bred. 

W.  A.  DRYDEN       Brooklin,  Ontario 

Live  Stock  Auctioneer 

ROBT.    T.  AMOS 

Moffat,  Ont. 

A  life  time  experience  with 
pedigreed  live  stock,  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  of  breeeders. 
Provincial  license.  Arrange  your 
dates  early.  Terms  in  keeping 
with  present  live  stock  con- 
ditions. Phone  Guelph  1720 
R.  2  Wire,  Moffat. 

CLOVERDALE 

Scotch  Shorthorns  f&0£* 


Write  us  for  anything  choice  in 
Scotch  pedigrees. 

Our  females  are  regular  breeders 
and  our  young  bulls  are  of  the  herd 
eire  sort.    Herd  headed  by  a  son  '  of  Gainford 
Marquis  (imp.)       OESTRE1CHER  BROS. 
Exeter  Stn.         -  Crediton,  Ont. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpareil  Counsel  and  Brown- 
dale  Champion.  Cows  of  good  Shorthorn  type 
with  R.O.P.  records.  Fifteen  bulls  of  breeding 
age  from  above  matings.  Thick,  breedy  fellows; 
priced  to  sell,  with  freight  paid.  Correspondence 
solicited  and  visitors  always  welcome. 

Peart  Bros. 


Caledonia,  Ont. 


GLEN  WOOD  SHORTHORNS 

are 

DUAL-PURPOSE. 

They  hold  Canadian  Milk  records 
and  also  win  in  the  show-ring.  If 
you  are  not  familiar  with  our  Toronto 

Exhibition  winnings  and  our  R.  O.  P.    i  7TI 

records,  let  us  send  them  to  you.  We  have  three 
young  bulls  for  sale  from  these  dams  and  by  our 
own  herd  sire.    Correspondence  solicited. 

EMERSON  NIE,  Nanticoke.  Ont. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  imported  nine  young  bulls 
from  six  to  twenty  month's  old:  also  a  number  of 
females  any  age.  We  are  pricing  them  all  reasonable. 
ROBERT  NICHOL,  Hagersville,  Ont. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Veterinary. 


Bad  Front  Feet. 

Heavy  horse  has  bad  front  feet.  The 
walls  are  contracted,  grow  down  rather 
straight  and  then  spread  out  very  wide 
and  flat.  They  are  thin  and  brittle.  The 
soles  flat,  very  full  and  rounded  down- 
wards, and  much  lower  than  the  walls, 
and  if  I  rasp  any  off  they  become  tender. 
The  frogs  are  good,  full  and  strong. 
When  shod  with  heavy  shoes  with  high 
calks  he  does  not  go  lame  unless  the  sole 
comes  in  contact  with  some  hard  object. 
I  have  been  told  that  if  I  blistered  the 
feet  (they  are  both  affected  in  the  same 
way)  new  feet  would  grow  in  six  months. 

R.  R.  O. 

Ans. — The  general  conformation  of  the 
feet  cannot  be  altered.  The  condition 
is  probably  due  to  descent  of  the  soles 
during  an  acute  attack  of  the  sensitive 
parts  of  the  wall,  or  he  may  be  normally 
flat  footed,  and  the  condition  has  become 
more  marked.  Keep  him  shod  with 
reasonably  heavy  bar-shoes,  giving  good 
frog  pressure.  Your  shoeing  smith  will 
understand  how  to  shoe  him.  It  will  be 
well  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  horn  by 
blistering  the  coronet  occasionally  (say 
once  monthly)  with  2  drams  cantharides 
mixed  with  1  oz.  vaseline.  See  that  the 
feet  are  well  supplied  with  moisture, 
by  packing  the  soles  regularly  with  some 
material  that  retains  moisture  well.  The 
best  packing  is  what  is  known  as  "white 
rock,"  which  can  be  purchased  from  good 
harness  dealers.  V. 
How  to  Cause  Action  in  a  Horse,  Etc. 

1.    What  is  the  best  way  to  train  a 
Hackney  to  get  good  high  action? 
$.  2.    How  heavy  a  shoe  should  one  put 
on  a  colt  the  first  time  shod? 

3.  Should  one  or  two-year-old  colts 
be  shod  and  trained  for  action? 

4.  Will  two  registered  crosses  of  sire 
render  produce  eligible  for  registration? 

5.  How  many  crosses  of  Standard- 
bred  does  it  require? 

6.  %)  Give  treatment  for  cold  and 
distemper. 

7.  What  kind  of  shoe  is  best  for  knee 
action? 

H.  McM. 

Ans. — 1  and  2  A  typical  Hackney 
does  not  require  heavy  shoes  to  make 
him  act.  The  first  shoes  put  on  a  colt 
should  be  quite  light  ones  without  toe 
ca! kings  and  only  swadged  heels,  except 
in  slippery  weather.  The  toe  should  be 
bevelled  from  below  upwards  and  out- 
wards. After  the  colt  becomes  ac- 
customed to  shoes  a  little  greater  weight 
should  be  used  each  time  shod  until  the 
weight  that  causes  the  desired  action  is 
ascertained.  Horses  that  require  great 
weight  are  not  considered  valuable. 
Horsemen  want  those  that  go  straight 
and  high  without  much  iron.  A  person 
cannot  at  once  acquire  the  art  of  de- 
veloping the  best  a  horse  can  do.  It 
requires  long  practice  and  keen  obser- 
vation. 

3.  Colts  should  be  shod  as  soon  as 
they  are  required  to  travel  on  hard  roads. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  Standard-breds  cannot  be  produced 
in  this  way.  Unless  a  colt  is  eligible  for 
registration  at  birth,  extreme  speed  in 
dam  or  the  colt  is  required  to  make  him 
eligible. 

6.  Keep  comfortable,  give  2  to  4 
drams  hyposulphite  of  soda  3  times  daily. 
Keep  abscesses  poulticed  and  lance  as 
soon  as  ready.  If  complications  arise, 
send  for  your  veterinarian. 

7.  The  weight  of  shoe  that  suits  the 
animal  best  is  the  pattern  already 
referred  to.  V. 


Miscellaneous. 

Seedy  Toe. 

Percheron  stallion  has  a  seedy  toe. 

R.  W.  G. 

Ans. — Remove  all  of  the  diseased  tissue 
and  apply  a  bar  shoe  with  sole  pressure 
and  without  clips.  Stimulate  the  growth 
of  horn  by  blistering  the  coronet  once 
monthly  with  2  drams  cantharides  mixed 
with  1  oz.  vaseline.  Keep  the  sole 
packed  with  moist  substance.  The  best 
packing  is  a  material  called  "white  rock," 
which  can  be  purchased  from  harness 
dealers. 


Huron  County  Breeders'  Association 
Second  Consignment  Sale 

WINGHAM,  ONTARIO. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH,  8th.,  1922. 

Aberdeen  Angus 
Herefords  Shorthorns 

The  Huron  Breeders  are  making  a  particularly  good  offering, 
including  young  bulls,  young  heifers,  and  some  mature  females. 

Write  Secretary  for  a  catalogue. 

0.  TURNBULL,  Brussels,  Ont.  S.  B.  STOTHERS  Clinton,  Ont. 
(President)  (Secretary) 

Auctioneers, —    R.  T.  AMOS,   Guelph,  Ont.  O.  KLOPP,   Zurich,  Ont. 


Lump  JaW  Cured 

The  farmer's  old  and  thoroughly  reliable  treatment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle  is 

FLEMING'S  LUMP  JAW  REMEDY 

and  it  remains  to-day  the  standard  with  twenty-five  years  of  successful  use 
behind  it.    Sold  under  a  positive  money  back  guarantee  since  1896.  Don't 
experiment  with  substitutes.     Use  it,  no  matter  how  old  or  bad  the  case,  or 
what  else  you  may  have  tried — your  money  back  if  Fleming's  Lump  Jaw  Remedy  fails. 
Our  fair  plan  of  selling  together  with  full  information  on  Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment 

ia  given  in  FLEMING'S  VEST  POCKET  VETERI NARY  ADVISER 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  every  printed  to  be  given  away.  Write  us  for  free  copy. 
FLEMING'S  CHEMICAL  HORNSTOP  FLEMING'S  CATTLE  TONIC 

One  application  stops  horn  growth  on      A  wonderful  treatment  for  Indigestion, 


calves  and  goats.    Better  than  dehorn- 
ing.   Use  on  animals  under  ten  days 
old.    Fifty  cents  a  tube,  post  paid. 
Money  back  if  it  fails. 

Fleming  Brothers,  Ltd. 


Depraved  appetite  and  Stomach  trou- 
bles of  Dairy  and  Feeding  Cattle. 
One  dollar  a  Box,  post  paid. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

61  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.— SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

The  young  bulls  we  offer  are  of  herd  heading  quality  and  all  are  from  superior  breeding  cows  tha  t 
are  good  milkers.  Heifers  of  like  merit  for  sale,  also  pricing  a  high  class  aged  herd  bull. 
Write  your  wants.    Exeter  station  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm. 

^ntrh  ^hnrf  Knrns — Imported  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  b-eeding 
JLUtl'u,  "JUUI  luul  lla  herd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.  The  individu- 
ality, the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd  sire,  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Hensall,  Ont 

— Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the   Champion   Ivanhoe   122760,   and   his  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


Walnut  Grove  Shorthorns 


-Where  the  Herd  Sires  are  Bred — Gainford 

Eclipse,  our  present  herd  sire,  is  one  of  the  very 

best  breeding  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis  (imp.).  His  sons  for  sale  at  present  include  a 
12-months'  Rosebud,  a  12-months'  Strathallan  and  others  younger.  We  are  also  pricing 
females  in  keeping  with  times. 

DUNCAN  BROWN  &  SONS.Shedden,  Ont. 

ANNANDALE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Present  offering;  one  young  bull,  thirteen  months  old,  ready  for  service.  Dam  has  just  finished  R.  O. 
P.  test,  making  a  record  of  1 1,188.5  lbs.  milk  and  sired  by  Imperator  whose  dam  has  a  record  of 
14.000  lbs.    For  particulars  write, 

GEO.  S.  LAMPMAN,  THEDFORD,  ONT. 

Mronrlcnnc  nf  RirrViT  Snrr  Imn  ~We  have  at  Present  four  young  Shorthorn  bulls  just  old 
VjranaSOll&  OI  lUgUt  OOn  imp.  enough  for  light  service,  and  sired  by  Classy  Sort,  one  of 
the  best  breeding  sons  of  the  great  Right  Sort  (imp.).    One  calf  is  an  Orange  Blossom,  one  a  Lavinia, 
one  a  Jilt  and  one  a  Duchess  of  Glocester — a  choice  lot  of  youngsters.    Write  us  also  for  females. 
Burlington  Sta.  2Y2  miles.  R.  M.  MITCHELL,  FREEMAN,  ONT. 

Beach  Ridge  Scotch  Shorthornsl^™,,  ^ao^lfiTdctS 

bred  heifers,  good  individuals  and  well  forward  in  calf,  write  about  these.  The  families  ate  of  the  best, 
and  these  as  well  as  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  offering,  are  priced  to  sell.    We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 

BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  calves  by 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  ten  and  twelve-month  calves. 

JOHN  MILLER,  JR.,  Ashburn,  Ont. 

SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  — YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dams. 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.    Several  choice  Yorkshire  litters. 

J.  L.  &  T.  W.  Mc  CAMUS,    MILLBROOK,  ONTARIO. 

Fairviaur  Srntrh  Shorthorn*- Bu"  Specials — Our  Shorthorn  herd  consists  of  the  following  fami- 
raiTView  aCOlCn  anonnorns  ,ies.  Augusta,  Lavender.  Lancaster,  Missie,  Matchless.  Miss 
Ramsden,  Lovely,  Village,  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Clara  and  Mina.  We  have  a  number  of  extra  fine  bulls 
and  heifers  for  sale  at  right  prices.  All  sired  by  Royalist.  In  Clydesdales  we  have  championship  and 
and  first-prize  winners  for  sale.    Also  a  few  (Imp.)  Shropshire  ewes. 

ROBERT  DUFF  &  SON— C.  P.  R-,  G.  T.  R. — MYRTLE,  ONTARIO 

Imnnrfar]  P  Ivrl  ocrl  a  loc — To  our  already  strong  stud,  which  includes  Carbrook  Buchlyvie, 
imporieu  VylyUcMldlCd  we  have  added  a  new  importation.  In  this  later  ad- 
dition are  Dunure  Purpose,  a  Glaseow  Premium  winner  in  1917,  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dunure 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us,  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 

BRANDON  BROS.,  Forest,  Ont. 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdeni  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter. which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prince 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton.  C.P.R.    Palgrave.  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 

SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES- 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie 's  Marquis  =120522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =  10579*=  is  at  the  head  of 
herd.  Eight  bulls,  ten  to  fourteen  months  (reds  and  roans)  at  very  attractive  prices;  Yorkshire  sows 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  and  May;   Boars  fit  for  service. 

C.  J.  STOCK,  Woodstock,  Ontario.  R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerkip  5  on  3 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


The  Huron  County  Sale. 

The  Huron  County  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion sale,  to  be  held  in  Wingham,  on  March 
8,  will  furnish  farmers  a  rare  opportunity 
to  purchase  high-class  bulls  at  their  own 
price.  S.  B.  Stothers,  Clinton,  Secretary 
and  Manager  of  the  sale,  gives  us  the 
following  information  about  the  offering. 
"Some  twenty  or  twenty-five  bulls  are 
being  offered;  some  of  these  are  excellent 
individuals  of  choice  breeding.  Mr. 
Pierce,  of  Brussels,  is  entering  a  couple 
got  by  Gainford  of  Salem,  a  son  of  Gain- 
ford  Marquis.  James  Hill,  of  Staffa, 
is  offering  two  bulb  of  substance  and 
breeding.  Eight  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls 
are  being  offered,  and  these  are  good, 
sappy,  well-fitted  individuals  of  Enchant- 
ress, Erica,  Favorite,  Pride,  and  Bloom- 
ing '  Rose  breeding.  In  Hereford  bulls, 
we  have  only  two  from  the  herds  of  H. 
Perdue  and  Thomas  Taylor,  Wingham. 
With  the  above  to  choose  from,  farmers 
and  breeders  wishing  good  bulls  to  head 
their  herds  should  make  it  a  point  to 
attend.  This  sale  destroys  the  last 
excuse  for  any  farmer  in  Huron  County 
keeping  a  grade  or  scrub  bull.  In  females 
our  offering  of  Angus  and  Herefords  is 
small  but  of  quality  all  the  way  through. 
They  come  from  the  herds  of  M.  Henry, 
Belgrave  and  A.  E.  Homuth,  Wingham. 
Among  the  Shorthorns  we  have  some 
excellent  Scotch  females,  being  offered. 
The  following  families  are  represented, 
Cruickshank  Lovely,  Resemary,  Mari- 
gold, Campbell  Mina,  Helen  Jane  and 
others.  Some  of  the  above  are  from  the 
herd  of  A.  E.  Etherington  of  Exeter, 
where  quality  and  good  breeding  are 
always  to  be  found.  Messrs.  T.  H. 
Taylor  and  Sons,  Belgrave,  Geo.  Kerr, 
Ethel,  R.  J.  Saunderson,  Fordwich, 
C.  Kevs,  Varna  and  Cairns  Aitchison, 
Lucknow,  are  among  the  other  Short- 
horn contributors.  This  sale  will  offer 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  farmers  to 
secure  either  sires  for  their  herds  or  some 
new  or  foundation  stock." 


List  of  30,000  Pound  Cows, 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Holstein  Friesian 
News  Bulletin,  sent  out  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
Canada,  gives  a  list  of  the  30,000  pound 
cows  to  date,  which  is  reproduced  here- 
with : 


3d. 


Cows. 

Segis  Prospect  

Tilly  Alcartra  

♦Zarilda  Clothilde 

DeKol  

*DeKol  Plus  Segis  Dixie 
Kolraine  Finderne  Bess. 
Adirondac  Wietske 

Dairy  Maid  

Lutscke  Vale 

Cornucopia  

Queen  De  Kol  Bonheur 

Pontiac  

Winnie  Korndyke 

Cornucopia  D.  K  

Beauty  Beets  Walker 

Segis  • 

Aaggie  Korndyke  of 

Nevada  :  

Raphaella  Johanna 

Aaggie  3rd  

Neeltje  Mercedes  De 

Kol  Homeland 
*Jemima  Johanna  of 

Riverside  

Flint  Pauline  

Oak  Lodge  Corona 

Clyde  

Queen  Piebe  Mercedes, 

4  years  

Ormsby  Segis  Marie  

O  K  L  Albina  

O  K  L  Andire  Posch.  

Lindale  Bonnie  Pauline. 
Cascade  Fleta  Johanna, 

4  years  

Silver  Bow  Pontiac 

Segis  

*Canadian  cows. 


Milk 

Fat 

37,381 

4 

1158 

5 

33,425 

3 

1058 

42 

33,153 

6 

955 

34 

32,632 

3 

1151 

48 

32,563 

1 

1025 

20 

31,899 

8 

1036 

09 

31,246 

9 

799 

13 

31,119 

9 

1014 

39 

31,034 

2 

960 

85 

30,851 

0 

990 

40 

30,669 

5 

1037 

84 

30,637 

2 

826 

73 

30,565 

8 

1134 

48 

30,373 

0 

1024 

00 

30,347 

9 

967 

41 

30,250 

1 

1009 

66 

30,230 

2 

1111 

56 

30,180 

7 

939 

37 

30,121 

0 

989 

00 

30,097 

4 

992 

74 

30,024 

1 

1000 

06 

30,012 

2 

764 

90 

30,010 

0 

976 

04 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  advertise- 
ment in  this  issue  announcing  the  offer 
of  the  Holstein  bull  at  v^rtised  by  A.  D. 
Foster  &  Sons,  Bloomfield,  Ontario. 


Dairy  Industry  in 
Denmark. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  joint  as- 
sociation of  Danish  Dairies,  according  to 
The  Dairy,  London,  England,  Mr.  N. 
Porso,  chairman,  pointed  out  that  from 
a  production  point  of  view  the  past 
year  had  exceeded  all  expectations,  for, 
from  April,  1920,  to  March,  1921,  it  had 
amounted  to  ninety-two  million  kilo- 
grammes of  butter,  of  which  74.6  millions 
had  been  exported.  The  cheese  pro- 
duction had  more  than  doubled.  When 
there  was  a  question  as  to  the  leading 
industries  in  Denmark,  the  Dairies  could 
point  to  the  fact  that  they  had  brought 
ten  million  kroner  a  week  into  the  country, 
but  the  sales  had  been  uncertain  with 
fluctuating  markets.  England,  said  Mr. 
Porse,  had  taken  52  per  cent,  of  the 
export,  America  12.1,  Sweden  9.4,  Nor- 
way, 4.5,  Switzerland  9.5,  France  2.4, 
and  other  countries  an  aggregate  of  9.8. 
As  Switzerland  has  given  up  butter- 
making,  finding  the  manufacture  of 
condensed  milk  more  profitable,  the 
industry  expects  a  steady  market  there. 
The  chairman  still  maintained  that  there 
was  a  market  waiting  for  the  trade  in 
America,  and  altogether  they  had  good 
chances  of  leading  the  world  market,  but 
it  meant  time  and  patience.  The  export 
of  milk  had  caused  a  loss,  but  they  should 
not  lose  faith  in  the  great  importance  of 
condensed  milk.  Altogether,  export  was 
the  prime  factor  in  dairying,  and  must 
receive  very  close  attention. 


Attention  is  drawn  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  G.  S.  Lampman's  milking  Short- 
horns in  another  column.  Mr.  Lamp- 
man  has  his  herd  on  the  R.  O.  P.  test, 
and  writes  us  that  his  cow,  Mollie,  has 
just  completed  her  test  with  11,188.5 
lbs.  milk  with  a  high  test  of  fat. 


Thomas  J.  McCormick,  of  Rockton,  is 
advertising  Ayrshires  in  another  column 
of  this  issue.  He  has  a  choice  let  of 
young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  Good 
records  have  been  made  in  the  R.  O.  P. 
test,  and  the  herd  is  on  the  accredited 
system.  If  in  need  of  a  good  herd  sire, 
or  some  Ayrshire  heifers,  write  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick for  a  description  and  prices. 


Guelph 


Annual  Shorthorn  Sale  at 

To  be  held  in  the  Winter  Fair  Buildings  on 

WEDNESDAY,  M  AR  CH  1.  1  92  2, 

Under  the  management  of  the  Guelph  Fat  Stock  Club. 

SEVENTY  HEAD 

35  FEMALES  35  BULLS 

Show  bulls,  show  heifers,  good  breeding  cows,  mostly  of  Scotch  breeding 
and  representing  many  of  the  most  popular  families.  All  these  animals  have 
been  passed  by  the  Club's  Inspector  and  this  year  are  an  exceptionally  good 
lot. 

Sale  To  Commence  At  12.30  P.  M.  Sharp. 
FOR  CATALOGUES  ADDRESS 
C.  L.  NELLES,  President  J.  M.  DUFF,  Secretary,  Guelph 

AUCTIONEERS: 
James  McDonald  ,  R.  T.  Amos,  Roy  Hindley,  Wm.  Taylor. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

IMPORTED  AND  CANADIAN-BRED 

We  are  now  offering  at  greatly  reduced  prices  a  number  of  imported  heifers  of  good  Scotch 
families,  all  safely  bred  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  great  imported  herd  sires.  Also  have 
a  number  of  choice  Canadian-bred  heifers  priced  to  sell — these,  too,  are  bred  to  our  own 
herd  sires.  Our  present  sales  list  in  bulls  is  made  up  mostly  of  imported-in-dam  calves. 
They,  too,  are  priced  to  sell 

J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT 

Burlington  Station  and  J>hone  FREEMAN,  ONTARIO 

CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  (December  15,  1921)  the  best 
lot  of  young  bulls  we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.    "No business  no  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontario 

Fairholme  Scotch  Shorthorns 

Represent  the  blood  of  three  great  sires 
"AVONDALE"       "GAINFORD  MARQUIS"       "ARCHER'S  HOPE" 

These  are  undoubtedly  among  Amercia's  greatest  sires,    and  probably  no  herd  in  (  anada  carries  so 

females  of  the  above  breeding 


much  of  this  breeding.   Bulls  all  sold,  but  a  choice  lot  of  yaung 

for  sale.  You  are  welcome  at  "Fairholme"  at  all  times.  Give  us  a  call. 

St.  Jacobs  G.  T.  R.  Flmii-n 

Elmira  C.  P.  R.  dimira, 


PERCY  DeKAY 


Ont 


ario 


SHORTHORN  BULLS 

three  of  the  most  promising  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis,  that  have  for  dams  cow?  of  out- 
standing individuality  and  the  most  fashionable  breeding.  Two  grandsons  of  Gainford 
Marquis.  Five  imported  bulls  that  for  individual  merit  and  breeding  are  not  excelled  on 
this  side  of  the  water.    If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  real  herd  bull  come  and  see  them. 

 J.  A.  WATT,  Elora,  Ont.  

6.500  to  8,000  pounds  of 


Snorthorns  miikCasdstwo- 


Hillview  Dual-Purpose 

pounds  as  matured  cows.  All  good  testers.  A  few  thick,  sappy  bulls,  fit  for  service,  from  dam^  sired 
by  Kitchener,  grandson  of  Dairymaid.     Accredited  herd.  .  Write  for  prices  to 

D.  Z.  GIBSON,  Caledonia,  Ont. 


^rnfrh  ^rinrrrmrn  Yoarlincrc- We   have  at  Present  more  good   10.    12  and  14-momh- 

oiuim  onunnurn  i  edriing&  o)d  bulls  on  hand  than  we  have  ever  had  at  one  time  on  the 

farm.    One  is  an  imported-in-dam  Campbell-Jealousy;  one  a  Bruce  Augusta;  two  others  are  by  Secret 
Light,  and  several  choice  calves  are  by  the  former  herd  sire,  "Lochiel."    Write  for  particulars. 
Brooklin  G.  T.  R.,  Myrtle  C.  P.  R.  W.  D.  DYER,  COLUMBUS,  ONT. 


ALD'S 


Cut  oner 

More  Tobacco  for  the  Money 

Canada's  best  buy 
the  ECONOMY  Package 
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Founded  1866 


Ninth  Semi-Annual  Sale  of 

SCOTCH  AND  SCOTCH-TOPPED 

SHORTHORNS 


ON 


Thursday,  March  2nd,  1922,  at  Walkerton 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 

South  Bruce  Breeders'  Club  ana 
Ont.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Choice  young  bulls  ready  for  service.    Young  open  females 
and  mature  female  due  to  calf.  Catalogues 
on  application  to  Secretary. 


W.  A.  TOLTON,  Pres. 

Walkerton,  Ont. 


C.  LAMONT,  Sec'y 

Walkerton,  Ont. 


Remember  the 

Durham  County  Sale  of  SHORTHORNS 

To  be  held  at  BOWMANVILLE,  THURSDAY,  MARCH  9th,  1922. 

20  Females,  10  Bulls — choice  representatives  of  the  most  popular  Scotch  strains, 
including  cows  with  calves  at  foot,  bred  cows  and  heifers  and  heifers  open. 
Send   for  catalogue. 

F.  C.  PATERSON,  Secretary,  Port  Hope,  Ont.   L.  E.  FRANKLIN,  Auctioneer. 


DISPERSAL  SALE  OF 

45  HOLSTEINS  45 

At  the  farm,  Lot  22,  on  Provincial  Road,  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
Shedden,  and  seven  miles  west  of  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  7th,  1922 

This  herd  consists  of  five  males  and  40  females  and  was  bred  on  the  farm, 
except  six  head. 

The  sires  used  in  this  herd  are:-  Veeman  King  De  Kol,  2nd,  a  son  of 
Idaline  Paul  Veeman,  with  fourteen  tested  daughters. 

Forest  Ridge  Fayne  Artis,  son  of  Findred  King  May  Fayne.  His  dam 
and  sire's  dam  average  29  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Present  herd  sire  is 
Boutsje  King,  a  son  of  Maple  Grove  King  Henry.  His  dam  is  a  sister  of 
the  30-lb.  cow,  Laura  Netherland  Aggie.  Twenty-three  cows  under  eight 
years  of  age,  fresh  or  due  to  freshen  about  sale  date. 

Queen  Wayne  De  Kol,  2nd;  a  23-lb.  cow  with  five  daughters  and  two 
grand-daughters.  Remainder  of  herd  all  young  heifers.  Two  daughters 
and  two  sons  by  Korndyke  Veeman  Pontiac,  sire  of  Korndyke  Veeman  Aby. 
Six  nearest  dams  average  26  lbs. 

Horses:-  One  Clyde  team  rising  five  years.  Weight  3,000  lbs.  Two 
extra  driving  horses,  five  &  six  years  old. 

HOGS  10  Brood  sows,  to  farrow  March  &  April. 

10  Shoats  weighing  about  90  lbs. 

Auctioneers:-     T.M.Moore.    Mc  LACHLIN.  BROWN. 


J.  A.  Mc  TAVISH  &  SONS, 


Shedden  Ont. 


M.  C.  R.  &  P.  M.  Railway  to  Shedden.    Morning  trains  from  the  East  arrive 
about  8.30,  and  from  the  West  at  9.30  &  11.30.    Parties  by  G.  T.  R.  stop  at 
,  Bird's  Siding,  80  rods  from  the  farm. 


Annandale  Holstein  Sires 

THIS  IS  A  GOOD  ONE 

Sire.  King  Paul  Pontiac  Echo,  whose  two  nearest  dams  average  in  7  days;  milk  848.4-  butter,  37.67- 
Dam,  A  15-lb.  jr.  2-year  old  daughter  of  Prince  Colanthus  Abbekirk  ,  from  a  20-lb.  dam.  Dam  won 
a  second  and  a  third  prize  at  Toronto;  her  dam  had  won  first  and  fourth  at  the  same  exhibition. 
This  calf  is  11-months  old.  Will  soon  be  fit  for  service  and  the  first  cheA  for  $135.  gets  him. 


W.  C.  PROUSE, 


Tillsonburg,  Ontario 


Fairmont  Hr»l«rPin«~TPresent  offering:  Bulls  ready  for  service,  good  straight  individuals;  all 
rdirmuill  nUlMeilU*  from  tested  dams  and  sired  by  Dutchland  Pontiac  Colantha,  whose  dam 
and  sire's  dam  each  made  a  yearly  world's  record.  Priced  to  sell.  Write,  or  better  come  and  take 
your  choice. 


Sebringville  or  Stratford  Stations. 


P.  S.  ARBOGAST,  R.  2,  Mitchell,  Ont. 


ClOVf»rlf»a  Dairv  Farms  Hf>l«tAiri«— (Herd  under  Federal  Accredited  Herd 
VlUVened  lS<Xiry  raraib  nUlSieinSSy3tem  Special  offering:  One  choice 
bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  buying  elsewhere. 

FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1,  Collingwood,  Ont. 

SILVER  STREAM  HOLSTEINS 

Special  offering — Four  choice  bulls  fit  for  service  from  dams  with  20,000-lb.  records,  and  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Baroness  Madoline,  a  34-lb.  cow  with  1,122  lbs.  butter  in  1  year.  For  fuller  particulars 
and  price,  write,  or  better,  come  and  see  them.  JACOB  MOGK  &  SON,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

L^So,  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

and  have  at  all  times  for  sale  high-class  stock  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Special  offering:  Ready- 
for-service  bull  and  12  heifers  of  breeding  age. 

Bell  Phone  6RJ,   C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Ont. 

?Q-lh  Hoktein  Bull- "A  March  from  a  29-'b-  cow  with  lOO  lbs.  milk  a  day.  The  dam  has 
LV-IU.  I1U1MCH1  DU1I  two  30-lb.  full  sisters.    We  have  two  others,  one  born  in  April  from  a 

27-lb.  3-year-old,  and  the  other  12  months  old. 


J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.R.  5,  Guelph,  Ont. 


20,000  lbs.— Holstein  Bulls— 20,000  lbs.  ^cf^Vl?oTL?tl 

of  Cherry  Grove  Meta  Faforit.  (Milk  1  yr.  24.687  lbs..  Butter  1.016  lbs.)  and  from  dams  with 
records  up  to  20,734  lbs.  milk  and  947  lbs.  butter  %  fat  3.65.  For  price,  extended  pedigree  and 
full  particulars,  write     R.  HONEY  &  SONS.   Dartford,  Ontario. 


Lambton  County  Stock 
Breeders'  Sale. 

On  February  9,  the  Lambton  County 
Live  Stock  Breeders'.  Association  held 
their  sixth  consignment  sale,  when  over 
forty  animals  were  disposed  of.  The 
prices  were  much  below  what  the  breed- 
ing and  individuality  of  the  animals 
warranted.  Of  course,  there  were  a  few 
animals  that  brought  all  they  were  worth, 
but  on  the  whole  the  purchasers  got 
exceptionally  good  value  for  their  money. 
L.  E.  Franklin,  Toronto,  wielded  the 
hammer.  Among  the  animals  which 
brought  $100  and  over  were  Proud 
Baron,  a  two-year-old  Shorthorn  bull 
which  went  to  George  Litchfield's  bid 
of  $100;  Village  Countess  11th,  a  fifteen- 
months-old  heifer,  was  purchased  by 
R. 'Robertson,  Oil  Springs,  for  $130; 
H.  S.  Philips,  Courtright,  paid  $150 
for  May  Chesterfield,  a  six- year-old 
cow  with  a  heifer  calf  at  foot;  Frank 
Wilson,  Tupperville,  paid  $105  for  a 
nine-months-old  male  calf,  consigned  by 
P.  W.  McPhedran,  ,  Wyoming;  Molly 
Blight,  a  nine-year-old  cow,  was  pur- 
chased by  A.  Wheeler,  of  Brigden,  for 
$100;  O.  S.  Walden,  of  Thedford,  paid 
$105  for  Crimson  May  2nd,  an  eighteen- 
months  heifer;  Martha  May  3rd, 
a  thirteen-months  heifer,  went  at 
$135  to  the  bid  of  J.  Beveridge,  Oil 
Springs;  Scottish  Prince,  a  year-old 
male  calf,  consigned  by  Wm.  Wright, 
Florence,  went  to  the  $150  bid  of  D. 
McClean,  Petrolia;  Rosie,  a  five-year-old 
cow  with  heifer  calf  at  foot,  brought  $100 
from  T.  Simpson,  of  Oil  City.  The 
highest  priced  Hereford  in  the  sale  was 
Wilson  Fairfax  5th,  an  eleven-months 
male,  which  went  to  J.  H.  Piggott,  of 
Brigden,  at  $130. 

Ayrshire  Cup  Winners. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  offer 
a  Silver  Cup  to  the  owners  of  Ayrshires 
which  make  the  highest  number  of  points 
in  their  respective  classes  in  the  R.  0.  P. 
This  year  four  cups  go  to  new  parties, 
and  no  two  cups  go  to  the  one  breeder,  as 
has  been  the  case  occasionally  heretofore. 
In  the  mature  class,  Springhill  White 
Beauty,  owned  by  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  is  the  winner,  with 
18,041  lbs.  milk  and  805  lbs.  fat. 
Buttercup  of  Glenholm  heads  the  four- 
year- old  class  for  the  Director  of  the 
Experimental  Farm,  Charlottetown,  P. 
E.  I.  Her  yield  was  16,444  lbs.  milk 
and  662  lbs.  fat.  In  three-year-olds, 
Edna  of  Craigielea  was  first  for  H.  C. 
Hammill,  of  Markham,  with  a  record  of 
12,085  lbs.  milk  and  479  lbs.  fat. 
The  two-year-old  class  considerably  out- 
distanced the  three-year-olds  in  records. 
Greta  of  Riverdale,  owned  by  A.  E. 
Fish  &  Sons,  of  Quebec,  was  first  with 
14,064  lbs.  milk  and  532  lbs.  fat. 


Brant  District  Changes 
Sale  Date. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  Holstein 
sales  being  held  on  March  14  and  nearby 
dates,  the  Brant  District  Holstein  Breed- 
ers' Club  decided  to  postpone  the  date 
of  their  sale  to  Thursday,  March  23. 
March  14  has  been  announced  as  the 
date  of  the  Brant  sale,  but  the  Secretary 
has  instructed  us  to  change  the  date  to 
March  23.  It  is  hoped  that  Holstein 
breeders  generally  will  find  the  latter 
date  more  convenient. 


Fifteen  Holsteins  Going. 

Fifteen  registered  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers  will  be  putjthrough  a  clearing  auctjpn 
sale  at  the  farm  of  S.  C.  Milson,  Mitchell, 
Ontario,  on  Wednesday,  March  8.  A 
number  of  grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers, 
as  well  as  horses,  hogs  and  implements, 
will  be  sold  on  the  same  day.  This  is  a 
complete  dispersal  of  Mr.  Milson's  herd. 
Anyone  interested  in  his  offering  should 
write  at  once  for  a  catalogue. 

The  Dual-purpose  Shorthorn  herd  at 
Weld'wood  farm  had  its  first  test  under  the 
Accredited  Herd  System  last  November, 
when  five  head  reacted  out  of  a  herd  of 
sixty.  These  were  shipped  to  the 
abattoir.  The  second  test  has  recently 
been  completed  and  are  glad  to  see  no 
reactors  were  found.  The  ophthalmic, 
subcutaneous  were  used  the  second  test 
on  all  over  six  months,  while  the  in- 
tradermal and  ophthalmic  were  used  on 
the  calves.  The  ophthalmic  and  intra- 
dermal were  used  the  first  time. 


IMPERIAL 

MICA 

AXLE 
CREASE 


An  old  standby  with  far- 
mers and  teamsters.  Even 
if  it  contained  no  mica  it 
would  still  be  a  good  axle 
grease — but  the  mica  makes 
it  better,  because  it  fills  in 
and  smooths  up  the  micro- 
scopic .roughness  of  spindle 
and  hub,  enabling  the 
grease  to  wear  longer  and 
do  its  work  better.  Use  only 
half  as  much  as  of  ordinary 
grease.  Comes  in  sizes  from 
1-lb.  tins  to  barrels. 


IMPERIAL 

EUREKA 

HARNESS 
OIL 


Equally  well  known  and  a 
great  favorite.  Puts  new  life 
in  old  harness  and  doubles 
the  life  of  new  harness.  Fills 
the  pores  of  leather,  pro- 
tecting it  from  the  effects  of 
dust,  sweat,  moisture  and 
heat.  Keeps  harness  strong, 
flexible  and  new  looking. 
Prevents  cracking,  breaking 
of  stitches,  and  reduces  re- 
pair bills.  Sold  inconvenient 
sizes  by  ,  dealers  everywhere. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 

Canadian  Company 
Canadian  Capital 
Canadian  Workmen 


r  Money  Invested  in  a 

CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR 
Pays  Big  Dividends 

If  you  have  a  Maple  Grove  then  you 
want  top  price  for  your  sugar.  Only 
the  best  grade  gets  the  best  price — 
and  you  can't  produce  top  quality  sugar 
without  proper  equipment. 
The  CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR  is  the 
best,  and  yet  the  cheapest  you  can 
buy.  Endorsed  by  thousands — who  have 
found  by  experience  that  the  easiest, 
most  economical  way  to  be  sure  their 
Maple  Syrup  is  of  the  best  quality — 
is  to  use  a  CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR. 
Easy  payment  terms. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue. — It  ia  Free. 

The  GRIMM  Mfq.CaLimited 

5dWellinqton  St  " 
MONTREAL. 


STAMMERING 


orstuttering  overcome  positively.  Our 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  every 
where.    Free  advice  and  literature. 
THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 
KITCHENER,      -  CANADA 
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SEND  FOR  PLANS 
TO-DAY  ON  10 
DAYS'  APPROVAL 

See  bow  you  can  build  your 
own  stump  puller  with  just  a 
fewtimbersfrom  your  farm— 
a  few  pieces  of  hardware-a  days'  work  and  you 
have  a  first-class  stump  puller-any  farmer  can 
build  this  puller  CHEAP!  and  EASY!  Does  a* 
good  work  as  any  factory  made  machine— Guar- 
anteed to  pull  big  stumps  without  powder  or 
other  help-Consider  you  save  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars. Send  us  only  ONE  dollar  and  we  will  send 
plant  by  return  mall— money  refunded  quick  if 
not  pleased.  Clear  your  land  now  and  cash  in 
with  big  crops  when  prices  go  up  —  B©  Prepared. 

Home  Made  Stump  Puller  Co. 
135  Page  Bldg.,    Toronto,  Onf. 


CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pa> 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guaran- 
tee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 

Bog  Spavin 

mjer  ■  for  Bog  Spavin.  Curb,  Splint,  ^ 

Tnoroaghpin,  etc.,  causing  lameness  and  .^...t^* 
decent  cases  of  Bone  Spavin,  use 

Fleming's  Spavin  Liquid, 
$2.00  a  bottle.  Cures  lameness  w  ith- 
out scarring  the  horse.  Unlike  any 
other  remedy.  Easy  to  use.  Money 
back  if  It  fails.  Writefor  Fleming's 
Vest-Pocket  Veterinary  Ad- 
viser.  It  is  FREE. 

Fl  c.  M I N  C  BROS. 
75 Church  St.,  Toronto.  Ont. 

A-U-C-T-I-O-N-E-E-R 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN  for 
YOUR  PURE-BRED  SALES 

(All  Breeds) 
"HE  KNOWS  THE  BREEDERS" 
Licensed  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Address: 
L.  E.  Franklin,  c/o  Farmer's  Advocate,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Holstein  Sale  at  Ancaster. 

One  of  the  most  select  small  herds  of 
Holsteins  to  come  into  the  public  sale- 
ring  in  some  time  is  advertised  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  by  T.  G.  Brown,  of  Ancaster, 
to  sell  at  his  farm  on  Wednesday,  March 
8.  Although  holding  the  farm  only  under 
lease,  which  he  is  giving  up  on  April  1, 
Mr.  Brown  for  the  past  ten  years  has, 
without  doubt,  been  one  of  the  most 
constructive  breeders  that  we  have  among 
our  young  men  farming  in  Ontario  to-day. 
In  many  respects  the  herd  has  been 
conducted  on  a  commercial  basis  only, 
as  very  little  official  testing  for  either 
short  or  long-time  records  has  been 
carried  out.  A  worth-while  feature  that 
should  be  mentioned  here,  however, 
regarding  the  herd,  is  the  fact  that  ap- 
plication for  accreditation  was  made  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  early  in 
1921,  and  so  far  the  herd  has  passed 
without  a  single  re-action.  With  scores 
of  breeders  whose  herds  are  now  under- 
going accreditation  this  fact  should  not 
only  be  taken  advantage  of,  but  ap- 
preciated by  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 
It  should  also  be  worth  while  to  breeders 
who  have  not  yet  applied  for  accreditation, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  knowing  that 
the  animals  they  are  bidding  on  have 
successfully  passed  the  Government  test. 
In  common  with  the  above  feature, 
probably  the  splendid  individuality  of  the 
herd  is  of  next  import.  The  splendid  two- 
year-old  herd  sire,  Violet's  Champion, 
which  is  also  selling,  is  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  best  individual  high  record 
young  bulls  to  come  into  the  public  sale- 
ring  in  Ontario  for  some  time.  He  has 
both  depth  and  style,  and  has  had  the 
added  advantage  of  being  well  grown. 
Then  again,  his  breeding  is  all  that  could 
be  desired.  His  sire,  Canary  Mercedes 
Pietertje  Hartog  7th,  is  a  son  of  the 
34.60-lb.  cow,  Royalton  De  Kol  Fern, 
while  his  dam,  Violet  Rose  De  Kol,  has 
34.22  lbs.  of  butter  and  621.6  lbs.  of  milk 
in  seven  days,  and  a  thirty-day  record  of 
139.14  lbs.  of  butter  from  2554.1  lbs.  of 


milk.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has 
production  on  both  sides,  and  with  his 
splendid  individuality  combined  it  will 
be  disappointing  if  he  does  not  go  into 
some  one  of  the  very  best  herds  we  have 
in  the  Province  to-day.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  there  are  several  heifers  already 
in  the  herd  which  are  got  by  Violet's 
Champion,  and  as  a  number  of  the  females 
in  the  herd  are  due  between  now  and  sale 
time,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  several  more 
of  his  get  to  sell  with  their  dams  on  March 
8.  These  youngsters  should  prove  an 
added  attraction  to  the  sale,  and  also  help 
to  increase  the  interest  shown  in  their 
sire  when  he  comes  into  the  sale-ring. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  very 
little  testing  has  been  done  on  the  farm, 
and,  therefore,  very  few  of  the  cows  selling- 
are  officially  tested.  To  be  specific,  we 
might  say  that  there  are  three  only,  the 
highest  of  which  is  Ourvilla  Belle  Dew- 
drop,  a  five-year-old  cow  with  26.10  lbs. 
of  butter  from  587  lbs.  of  milk  in  seven 
days.  She  has  one  daughter  catalogued, 
and  is  due  again  to  the  service  of  the  herd 
sire  before  sale  day.  Among  the  things 
listed  will  be  noted  four  young  cows  got 
by  the  former  herd  sire,  which  was  a  son 
of  the  31-lb.  cow,  Wytze  Evangeline; 
still  another  is  a  two-year-old  show- 
heifer,  got  by  Lakeview  Dutchland 
Johanna  Fayne,  a  31.46-lb.  bred  son  of 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Mona.  One  of 
the'  other  good  heifers  is  a  24-months 
granddaughter  of  King  Segis  Alcartra 
Spofford,  and  her  own  dam  is  a  94-lb. 
per  day  cow  which  gave  an  average  of 
over  80  lbs.  per  day  for  over  six  months. 
While  these  two  heifers  are  probably  out- 
standing in  so  far  as  pedigree  is  concerned, 
they  are  representative  in  individuality 
of  the  lot  throughout,  all  of  which  should 
meet  with  the  greatest  appreciation  when 
they  are  led  into  the  ring.  The  sale  will 
be  held  at  the  farm,  which  is  only  a  half 
mile  distant  from  Stop  13  on  the  Brant- 
tord-Hamilton  radial,  and  on  the  forenoon 
of  the  same  day,  all  the  farm  stock, 
implements,  household  furniture,  etc., 
will  be  sold  also  without  reserve.  All 
requests  for  catalogues  listing  the  Hol- 
steins in  full  should  be  addressed  to  T. 
G.  Brown,  Ancaster,  Ont. 


Mixed  Farming  for 
Western  Canada, 

The  monthly  letter  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  for  November  is 
quoted  as  follows  by  the  Canadian 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  in  order 
to  show  the  benefit  of  dairying  to  the 
farmer  and  the  Western  farmer  in 
particular:  "Although  the  wheat  harvest 
is  likely  to  be  considerably  above  the 
average  in  volume,  the  Western  farmer 
is  not  overlooking  the  desirability  of 
mixed  farming.  In  districts  where  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  grain  growing 
is  somewhat  hazardous,  the  farmers  are 
turning  to  dairying,  and  a  moderate 
demand  has  arisen  for  pure-bred  Holsteins. 
The  importance  of  the  income  from  this 
branch  of  farming  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  farmers  who  find 
it  necessary  to  borrow  money  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  threshing  are  those  who  are 
not  in  possession  of  an  income  from  dairy 
products."  This  is  one  more  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  dairy  cow  is  the 
farmer's  friend  and  that  she  shows  up  to 
best  advantage  in  times  of  adversity. 

Geo.  Gier  &  Son,  of  Waldemar,  well 
known  Shorthorn  breeders,  whose  herd 
is  headed  by  Escana  Champion  informs 
us  that  he  has  recently  shipped  to  Andrew 
Graham,  of  Manitoba,  an  extra  good 
ten-months  bull  calf,  of  the  Rosemary 
family,  to  head  his  herd,  and  also  an 
exceptionally  fine  five-months  bull  calf 
of  the  Bellona  family.  Mr.  Graham  also 
purchased  a  three-year-old  Missie  cow 
and  her  heifer  calf.  There  are  three  or 
four  more  top-notch  bulls  in  this  herd  for 
sale.  Anyone  wanting  a  choice  herd 
sire  should  see  them.  Messrs.  Gier 
say  that  they  will  stand  inspection. 


C.  I.  Hood  the  proprietor  of  Hood 
Farms,  Lowell,  Mass.,  died  recently  at 
his  home  in  Mass.  The  Hood  Farms  are 
well  and  favorably  known  for  their 
splendid  herds  of  Jerseys  and  Berkshires. 
The  late  Mr.  Hood  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  farm  on  which  there  are  at  present 
over  250  Jerseys  and  200  Berkshires. 
Breeding  stock  developed  at  Hood  Farm 
have  been  prominent  at  the  large  shows 
and  are  in  some  of  the  best  herds  to-day. 
The  Sophia  Tormentor  Strain  of  Jerseys 
were  developed  on  these  farms 


CLEARING  AUCTION  SALE  OF 

Fifteen  Registered 

Holstein  Cows  a»d  Heifers 

20  head  of  high  grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers,  also  horses, 
hogs,  and  implements,  will  be  held  on  Lot  25,  Con.  8,  miles 
south  of  Mitchell,  on 

Wed  nesday,  March  8th,  1 922 

commencing  at  12.30  o'clock  sharp.  Positively  no  reserve  as 
the  farm  is  sold.     Catalogues  on  application  to  the  proprietor. 

Terms:-  Eight  months'  credit  will  be  given  on  furnishing 
approved  joint  notes  or  a  discount  of  5%  off  for  cash  in 
lieu  of  notes. 

Auctioneers:-  MOORE  &  NAIRN, 

S.  C.  MILSON,    Proprietor,   Mitchell,  Ontario. 


SILVER   SPRINGS  DAIRY 
FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Offers  at  present  four  selected  young  bulls  at 

exceptional  prices.  Write  us  about  these: 
No.  1— Born  March  16,  1921.  Dam,  Jessie  De 
Kol  Hengerveld,  29.37  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days;  over  20,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  R.O.P. 
•Born  March  20,  1921.  Dam,  Tilly  Har- 
tog, R.O.P..  1920,  17,777.8  lbs.  Again 
running  on  test,  and  has  over  13,000 
lbs.  in  200  days. 

■Born  April2,  1921.  Dam,  Violet  Rose 
Pietertje.  R.  O.  P.,  1920,  20,132.3  lbs. 
Again  running  on  test,  and  has  12,683 
lbs.  in  208  days. 
No.  4— Born  June  7.  1921.  Dam,  Cloverleaf 
Ormsby  Posch,  R.O.P.,  1920,  21.417.6 
lbs.  Again  on  test,  and  has  nearly 
8,000  lbs.  in  138  days. 

Calves  and  prices  guaranteed — 

JOHN  LUMSDEN     Farm  on  Aylmer  Road,  3  miles  from  Ottawa 


No.  2- 


No.  3- 


Pontiac   Korndyke  Het  Loo — "our  senior  sire.' 
Sire  of  the  $12,750  Het  Loo  Pietertje — former 
world's  record  2-year-old. 

18  Rideau  St.  Ottawa,  Ont. 


HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 

"RE  ECHO" 

His  two  nearest  dams  are  both  World  Record  cows,  and  for  milk  productions  average  the  highest  in 
 the  world  (brother  only  excepted.)  


HIS  DAM 
"De  Kol  Plus  Segis  Dixie" 


World's  Yearly  Record 
(Official) 

MILK 

One  Year  32.623.3 

One  Day   123.7 

Seven  Days   841.5 

Thirty  Days   3,499.4 

Sixty  Days   6,964.2 

Ninety  Days  10,146.1 


BUTTER 
1,439.35 
5.39 
34.66 
143.94 
287.14 
423.56 


HERD  IN 
Accredited  System 


AVERAGE 
MILK  BUTTER 


137.9 
923.65 
3,848.15 
7,592.15 
11,000.60 


SIRE'S  DAM 
"May  Echo  Sylvia" 


World's  Milk  Record 

MILK  BUTTER 


One  Day   152.1 

Seven  Days   1,005.8 

Thirty  Days   4,196.9 

Sixty  Days   8.220.1 

Ninety  Days  11,855.1 


41.0 
169.72 
323.32 
453.67 


37.83 
156.83 
305.23 
443.61 

Write  for  extended  pedigree  of  RE  ECHO  and  some  of  his  sons  from  high-record  dams.  ^Wc- 
have  some  good  ones  at  very  reasonable  prices.  '»i  4 

Farm  at  Stop  55,  Yonge  St.  Radial.  R.  W.  E.  BURNABY,  Jefferson,  Ontario 

Eridale  Holstein-Friesians 

Special  Offering — Rattler  Lestrange  Lad 

Sired  by  Lestrange  Sarcastic  Lad  34946,  whose  dam  has  38.06 
lbs:  butter,  and  whose  three  sisters  average  33.67  lbs.  His  dam 
is  a  fine  large  cow,  with  24.07  lbs.  as  a  junior  foirr-year-old,  and 
will  make  over  30  lbs.  at  next  freshening.    Priced  right. 

H.  A.  SCHWEYER:  SELKIRK,  ONTARIO 

A  NUMBER  OF 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  FEMALES 

Some  fresh,  others  to  freshen  later. 
In  excellent  condition  and  guaranteed  right  in  every  way. 
PHONE  163  SEAFORTH,  JOHN  R.  ARCHIBALD,  Seaforth,  Ont. 

Three  Thirty -pound  Show  Calves 

HAMILTON  HOUSE  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  a  30-Ib.  bull  that  is  a  show  bull  as  well,  write  us  regarding  these 
three  referred  to.  Quality  and  pedigree  considered,  we  guarantee  you  cannot 
duplicate  the  price  anywhere  on  the  continent.  We  also  have  lower  record 
bulls,  priced  accordingly,  and  just  at  present  could  spare  a  few  females. 

D.  B.  TRACY       -       COBOURG,  ONT. 

Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 


The  Thirty-Pound  Bull  Sold 


The  30-!b.  bull  advertised  has  been  sold  but  we  have  a 
choice  10  months  calf  left  froTi  a  27-lb.  3-year-old  that  has 
milked  80  lbs.  per  day.  This  calf  is  sired  by  32-lb.  sire.  We  have  se-'eral  younger  bulls  of  similar 
breeding  and  would  like  to  sell  a  ftw  females. — -The  price  will  interest  jou. 

GEO.  SMITH  (Myrtle  Sta.,  C.  P.  R.,  G.  T.  R.)  R.R.  2,  Pert  Perry  Ontario 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


PERTH  DISTRICT 

Holstein  Breeders 

IN  STRATFORD 

Thursday,  March  16th,  1922 

ARE  OFFERING  IN  THEIR  SEVENTH  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

Sixty-four  Head 

Chiefly  young  heifers,  fresh  or  at  the  freshening.  A  few  mature  cows  of 
proven  ability,  and  a  number  of  young  sires  ready  for  service  of  the  very 
ch  icest  breeding.  Perth  Holsteins  are  proving  their  worth.  Breeders  look- 
ing for  foundation  stock  should  attend  this  very  important  sale  at  Stratford. 
Catalogues  can  be  had  from  the  Secretary. 

ADAM  C.  PARK 

MOORE  &  NAIRN 

Auctioneers 


Listowel,  Ontario 

D.  M.  ARBOGAST 

Sales  Manager 


Registered  Holstein  Bull  for  Sale 

A  600-lb.  9  months  old  son  of  Sir  Sadie  Korndyke  Segis,  whose  two  nearest 
dams  average  35.35  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  Each  have  produced  over 
30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  three  times.  The  dam  of  the  calf  is  Helena  Sylvia 
Keyes,  with  18.88  lbs.  butter  from  478  lbs.  milk  as  a  junior  2-year-old,  an 
association  prize-winner  for  milk  when  made.  She  is  by  the  same  great  sire 
as  May  Echo  Sylvia,  and  her  dam  is  Helena  Keyes,  with  29.64  lbs.  butter  in 
7  days,  229.3  lbs.  butter  in  60  days.  Helena  Keyes  is  also  the  dam  of  Helena 
Pontiac,  34.24,  and  Helena  Burke  Keyes,  33.28.  Photo  and  pedigree 
on  application. 


A.  D.  FOSTER  &  SONS 


Bloomfield,  Ontario 


UNRESERVED  CLEARING  SALE 

Alfalfa  Bank  Herd  of 

Record  of  Performance  Ayrshires 

Thirty-five  Head :    Twenty-eight  Females.    Seven  Young  Bulls 

SELLING  AT  THE  FARM,  NEAR 

St.  Ann's,  Ont,  Saturday,  March  4th,  1922 

Ayrshire  breeders  will  note  on  receipt  of  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  on  request, 
that  practically  the  entire  herd  was  bred  on  the  farm  from  which  they  will  be  sold. 
The  former  herd  sires  include  such  bulls  as  St.  Peter  of  Springbank,  Chief  of  Inglewood 
and  Hector  of  Inglewood.  A  son  of  Hillside  Peter  Pan  and  th:;  10,132-lb.  Bargower 
Snowdrop  (imp.)  was  also  used  for  a  short  time,  and  his  heifers  are  exceptionally 
promising.  Hector  of  Inglewood  is  the  present  sire,  and  his  dam,  Midday,  was  the 
1918  silver  cup  winner,  with  13,288  lbs.  of  milk,  533  lbs.  fat  as  a  4-year-old.  Her  dam 
again  has  16,038  lbs.  milk,  650  lbs.  fat.  Included  in  this  herd  are  12  cows  that  will  be 
fresh  by  sale  time  or  soon  after.  The  oldest  is  a  6- year-old  cow,  and  among  them  are 
such  cows  as  Snow  of  Alfalfa  Bank,  9,946  lbs  of '4%  milk  as  a  3-year-old;  Daisy  of 
Alfalfa  Bank  has  9,089  lbs.  of  4%  milk  at  3  years,  and  a  daughter  of  "Snows"  has 
9,475  lbs.  in  305-day  division.  All  others  have  good  representative  records.  The  calves 
are  all  got  by  Hector  of  Inglewood.  There  will  be  no  reserve.  For  catalogues  address: 

Collver  Bros. 


T.  M.  MOORE,  Auctioneer 
Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railway,  St.  Ann 


.s  Wellandport,  Ont 


"HIGHLAND"  AYRSHIRES 


-A  herd  of  50  head  of  large,  deep-bodied 
heavy-milking  cows,  with  well-balanced  uddera 
and  large  teats.  All  with  R.  O.  P.  records  completed  or  now  on  test.  Three  good  bulls  now  ready 
for  service.    Write  for  extended  pedigrees. 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Ayer's  Cliff,  Que. 


BRAMPTON  JERSEYS  " 

Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited, 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.    Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
V\e  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.    With  a  Brampton  herd 


sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON, 


"CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD" 


Brampton,  Ontario 


PICKERING  FARMS,  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada 

Herd  headed  by  Buttercup's  Butter  Lad.  He  sold  for  S3.200  at  the  National  Jersey  Auction  Sale 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  U.S.A.,  when  eight  months  old.  His  sire,  Flora's  Queen's  Raleigh,  is  known 
as  the  "wonder  sire."  For  the  last  three  years  his  get  have  been  undefeated  on  the  American  Show 
Circuit.  His  dam,  Raleigh's  Eminent  Buttercup,  holds  the  world's  milk  records  up  to  60  days. 
She  gave  85.9  lbs.  milk  in  24  hours  under  official  test,  and  averaged  83  lbs.  for  one  week.  She  was 
also  a  champion  in  the  show-ring.  For  combined  type  and  production  she  is  considered  by  many  the 
greatest  cow  the  Jersey  breed  has  yet  produced. 

R.  J.  FLEMING,  92  King  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Woodview  Farm     Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 
JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
Jno.  Pringle,  Prop. 


The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers, 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references. 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseys!,**^^-  alSf'reK  ffi 

pion  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars. 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

Rp'lmnnr  Farm  lorcav  ^norial  We  can  xii  Y°u  more  individuality  and  breeding  for 
DCllillUIll  r  arm  jer&e V  Opeildl  your  money  than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
for  years.  Just  a  few  of  our  specials —  a  15-month  bull  from  almost  a  7000-lb.  2-year-old;  a  13-months 
son  of  a  cow  with  over  8000-lbs.  in  8  months;  a  14-months  calf  from  our  best  winning  show  cow  and 
another  11-months  calf  from  a  sister  of  a  Thrater  cup-winning  imported  cow.  Write  at  once  about  these 
calves  as  well  as  our  offering  in  females.    Papple  Bros.  (Stop  27  Hamilton  Radial)  R.R.  No.  1  Ont. 


Large  Delegation  Opposes  Dairy 
Standards  Act. 


One  of  the  angriest  delegations  of  farm- 
ers that  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  listen  to, 
met  the  Honorable  Manning  W.  Doherty, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario 
at  the  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto, 
on  Thursday,  February  9,  in  opposition 
to  the  Dairy  Standards  Act.  There  were 
approximately  100  men  in  the  delegation, 
all  of  them  as  far  as  we  could  learn  actual 
milk  producers,  and  what  they  did  not  say 
in  opposition  to  the  Act  was  not  worth 
saying.  It  has  been  recognized  that  the 
most  serious  opposition  is  centred  in  the 
counties  of  Prince  Edward  and  Hastings 
and  surrounding  territory,  oV  what  is 
known  as  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district. 
The  delegation  referred  to  was,  we  under- 
stand, organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Belleville  Cheese  Board,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  numerous  requests  had  been 
made  to  the  officers  of  this  board  to  take 
some  steps  in  opposition  to  the  Act. 
Finally  it  was  decided  that  the  only 
way  of  securing  effective  action  one  way 
or  the  other  was  to  send  a  strong  delega- 
tion to  the  Minister  and  put  the  case 
before  him.  Consequently,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each  factory  in 
the  district  stating  that  a  meeting  was 
to  be  held  in  Toronto  and  asking  each 
factory  opposed  to  the  Act  to  send  a 
representative  to  this  meeting.  The  100 
men  referred  to  were  these  representatives 
and  they  presented  to  the  Minister, 
through  the  President  of  the  Belleville 
Board,  the  following  memorial: 

"Dear  Sir — This  delegation  represents 
over  125  cheese  factories  in  Napanee, 
Stirling,  Picton,  Campbellford,  Madoc 
and  Belleville  Districts,  and  approximate- 
ly 10,000  milk  producers.  Many  votes 
recently  taken  at  cheese  and  dairy  meet- 
ings convince  us  that  over  95  per  c6nt 
of  these  people  are  opposed  to  the  en- 
forcing of  the  Dairy  Standards  Act. 
These  objections  can  be  classified  under 
the  following  heads:  1.  The  increased 
cost  connected  with  the  pasteurizing  of 
whey.  2.  The  extra  cost  of  taking 
samples.  3.  The  extra  cost  of  equip- 
ment, clerical  help,  manufacturing,  etc., 
etc.  In  regard  to  this  extra  cost  some 
makers  want  from  one  quarter  to  one- 
half  cents  a  pound,  while  others  declare 
they  will  not  make  at  all.  4.  Extra 
difficulty  and  cost  of  securing  an  adequate 
water  supply.  5.  Farmers  face  a  finan- 
cial depression  at  the  present  time  so  it 
would  be  most  unfair  to  do  anything  which 
would  lessen  their  profits  from  dairying. 
6.  The  cost  of  putting  cheese  on  the 
market  is  now  four  or  five  times  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Anything  which 
would  add  to  the  cost  of  production  would 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  industry. 

"There  is  no  machinery  under  the  Ont- 
ario Companies  Act  by  which  you  can 
assess  the  paid-up  stock  of  a  limited 
company,  yet,  the  new  equipment  must 
be  charged  against  capital  account. 

"An  examination  of  the  records  made 
by  the  inspectors  shows  that  there  is 
no  great  unfairness  under  the  pooling 
system.  Statistics  show  that  about  one- 
sixth  are  over  the  average;  one-sixth  under 
the  average,  and  two-thirds  are  not 
affected  by  paying  by  test.  In  many 
respects  the  flat  rate  of  hauling  milk  is 
more  unfair  than  the  pooling  system, 
but  producers  are  willing  to  submit  to 
slight  handicaps  or  disadvantages  in 
order  to  secure  the  co-operation  necessary 
to  carry  on  a  cheese  factory.  It  is  our 
firm  conviction  that  there  is  no  dis- 
satisfaction •  with  the  present  system 
among  producers,  and  we  would  therefore 
strongly  urge  upon  you  the  advisability 
of  having  the  matter  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  Dairy  Standards  Act  optional  for 
the  present. 

"We  would  also  urge  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  co-operate  with  dairy- 
men in  protesting  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment against  the  enforcement  of  the  Act 
compelling  all  cheese  to  be  graded  in 
Montreal  for  export  until  cheese  in  the 
Eastern  Provinces  is  brought  up  to  as  high 
a  standard  as  in  the  districts  represented. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
(Signed)— Committee:  R.  M.  Mitchell, 
Alex.  Moore,  Hugh  J.  Mooney,  W.  T. 
Sine.  G.  E.  Spencer,  J.  N.  Stone." 

After  the  reading  of  the  memorial,  two 
or  three  of  the  delegation  were  called 
upon  by  the  Chairman  and  these  briefly 
emphasized  in  no  uncertain  terms  their 


dissatisfaction  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
producers  objected  to  being  compelled  to 
change  a  system  of  payment  that  they  are 
satisfied  with,  and  the  increased  cost  was 
emphasized.  Several  felt  that  paying 
according  to  test  would  react  in  favor  of 
the  poor  feeder,  who  would  get  milk  with 
a  higher  test  if  he  neglected  his  cows, 
.  while  the  man  who  fed  heavily  would  get 
an  increased  quantity  of  lower  testing 
milk.  The  argument  was  also  used, 
in  connection  with  pasteurization,  that 
since  a  large  part  of  the  whey  is  now 
skimmed,  the  colonies  of  bacteria  are 
broken  up  in  the  skimming  process  and 
pasteurization  is  not  so  necessary.  Others 
did  not  see  how  the  law  could  be  made 
uniform  over  the  province. 

After  two  or  three  speakers  had  been 
formally  called  upon  to  speak,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  then  addressed  the 
delegation.  He  also  spoke  in  no  un- 
certain terms  and  if  it  can  be  said  that 
members  of  the  delegation  were  not 
convinced  of  the  merits  of  the  Act  by  the 
time  they  left  the  building,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  said  either  that  they  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  Minister  that  the  Act 
should  be  made  optional  as  they  requested, 
or  that  it  was  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  dairy  industry.  In  beginning  his 
remarks  Hon.  Mr.  Doherty  thought 
that  there  were  two'  things  that  all  present 
should  accept  as  a  basis  of  discussion, 
namely,  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
delegation  were  honest  in  their  objections 

GUARANTEED 

Holstein  Bull 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Born  February  13,  1921.  Mostly  white. 

.   Price  $125 

Dam  made  23  lbs.  butter  from  490  lbs.  milk  in  7 
days  after  milking  4  months  on  twice-a-day  milk- 
ing. Sire  is  a  son  of  Duchess  Wayne  Calamity 
2nd.  former  Canadian  Champion,  with  849  lbs. 
butter  as  a  two-year-old. 

>   I  have  three  others  with  dams  over  2jjb>.  but 
ter  in  7  days. 

ROBERT  ALLINGHAM 
R.R.  No.  2  Sarnia,  Ontario 


-SPECIAL- 

Shropshire  Ewes  to  lamb  in  March 
or  later.  Bred  to  an  Imported 
Buttar  Ram.  These  are  choice 
young  Ewes  of  the  best  Shrop- 
shire type  and  breeding.  Will 
be  priced  to  sell  as  we  need 
room  for  the  coming  lambs. 
Complete  satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS 

Queenston,         -  Ontario 


Ayrshires  &  Yorkshires 

Pigs  ten  weeks  old,  the  right  type  and 
priced  to  sell,  also  some  choice  Ayrshire 
cows,  heifers  and  bulls. 
Write  for  further  particulars.' 
JAS.  B.  ROSS,  MEADOWVALE,  ONT, 
Streetsville,Ont,.  Tel.  &  Shipping  Stn. 

D„  •  00»l»  of  Hood  Farm  94502— World's 
rOglS  yyin  Champion  Sire,  all  breeds,  sire 

of  34  daughters  each  making  over  600  lbs.  fat,  750 
lbs.  butter;  World's  Champion  Jersey  Sire,  sire 
of  93  R.O.M.  cows;  Champion  A.  J.  C.  C.  Gold 
Medal  Sire,  ten  daughters  average  14,902  lbs. 
milk,  84i)  lbs.  fat;  sire  of  Sophie's  Cretesia  Cham- 
pion of  Province  of  Quebec;  sire  of  22  producing 
sons,  four  of  which  have  sired  State  Class  Cham- 
pions. Sons  and  grandsons  of  this  World  s  Cham- 
pion sire  for  sale.  If  interested,  please  write 
whether  you  wish  bull  calf  or  a  bull  ready  for  ser- 
vice. Description,  price  and  four-generation  pedi- 
gree on  request. 

Hood  Farm.  Inc.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

A  Choice 

JERSEY  BULL 

a  grandson  of  Oxford  You'll  Do;  3  years  old  last 
Sept.  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price.  Address 
THE  MISSES  MACDONALD,  231  Metcalf  St.,  Guelph 

TAMWORTHS 

Young  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boars 
and  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  calves. 
JOHN  W.  TODD  Corinth,  Ontario. 
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£xi6e 

MADE  IN  CANADA 


The  First  Automobile 
Starting  Battery 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

C.  J.  Morgan  &  Co.  Ltd. 
Si.  John,  JS/.B. 

The  Auto  Electric  Service  Ltd. 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  Battery  Engineering  & 

Supply  Co.  Ltd. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

The  Universal  Battery  Co.  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

F.  C.  Young,  Ltd.,  v 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Lemery-Denison  Electric  Ltd. 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

T.  H.  Peacock, 

Calgaiy,  Alta. 

Crawford  Battery  Co.  Limited 
Vancouver  B.C. 


Not  so  long  ago  all  automo- 
biles were  cranked  by  hand. 
The  year  1911  saw  the  first  car 
regularly  furnished  with  electric 
starting  and  lighting  equipment. 
It  had  an  Exide  Battery. 
Today  millions  of  cars  are 
Exide-equipped. 

Not  so  long  ago  farms  were 
lighted  by  kerosene  lamps  — 
dim  and  dangerous.  And  farm 
work  like  pumping,  churning, 
washing,  was  done  by  human 
hands.  Now  thousands  of  farms 
have  the  modern  comfort  and 
economy  of  electric  light  and 
power — and  most  of  such  plants 
have  Exide  Batteries. 

The  first  automobile  battery 


was  made  possible,  and  the 
successful  farm  lighting  battery 
was  made  possible,  through  the 
experience  of  the  manufacturers 
of  Exide  in  building  batteries 
for  every  industrial  and  govern- 
ment purpose  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  storage  battery 
business.  Exides  are  made  in 
Canada,  in  England,  and  in  the 
United  States. 

The  result  of  this  experience 
is  a  battery  for  your  car  that 
gives  the  maximum  combination 
of  power,  reliability,  and  long 
life.  You  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  call  at  the  nearest 
Exide  Service  Station  for  a 
frank  talk  on  batteries. 


EXIDE  BATTERIES  OF  CANADA,  Limited 

153  Dufferin  Street,  Toronto 

Exide  Batteries  are  made  in  Canada,  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States.  Into 
the  Exide  made  for  your  car  is  built  the  experience  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  storage  batteriesin  the  world. 


and  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  honest  in  believing  that  the  Dairy 
Standards  Act  was  a  necessity  if  the  dairy- 
industry  was  to  make  the  progress  it 
should  make  and  if  the  dairymen  of  the 
province  were  to  get  full  measure  ol 
profit  for  their  efforts  in  production.  VVith 
this  understanding  as  a  basis  the  Minister 
proceeded  to  sail  in  and  talk  to  them  like 
a  "dutch  uncle."  In  vigorous  language  he 
pointed  out  that  much  of  the  opposition 
to  the  Act  was  being  fostered  by  those 
who  have  no  direct  interest  as  producers 
in  dairying.  He  had  just  been  told  that  he 
had  been  given  wrong  information  by 
officers  of  the  Department  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  Act,  but  he  said  that  if 
i  his  was  true  it  was  as  nothing  to  the 
wrong  information  that  had  been  poured 
into  them  and  he  knew  by  whom  they 
bad  been  deceived.  "Whom  should  you 
!>eJieve,"  he  asked,  "one  who  has  been 
working  altogether  in  your  interests,  or 
the  crooks  whose  interests  are  not  yours 
Bt  all?  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  will  be 
a  Godsend  to  the  dairy  industry  when  the 
.  rooks  who  are  responsible  for  this  agita- 
u'on  are  put  out  of  business;  and  they 
will  be  before  very  long,  mark  my  words." 
He  pointed  out  that  cheese  being  received 
m  Kngland  now  from  Canada  indicatesthat 
not  in  ten  years  have  we  exported  cheese 
of  so  poor  a  quality  as  at  present.  It 
takes  more  pounds  of  milk  now  to  make 
a  pound  cf  cheese  than  it  did  twenty  years 
igo  and  the  principle  of  paying  by  test 
is  absolutely  fair.  The  loss  due  to  poor 
quality  of  cheese  last  year  would  not  only 
nay  all  the  costs  of  pasteurization  in 
every  cheese  factory,  but  it  would  build 
every  cheese  factory  in  Canada.  He 
urged  the  dairymen  to  wake  up  and  see 
what  other  countries  were  doing  to  capture 
the  markets  of  the  world  from  us.  Every 
important  dairy  country  has  legislation  of 
a  similar  nature  and  every  province  of 
Canada  except  Ontario  is  legislating 
in  the  lame  direction.  He  further  assured 
the  delegation  that 'they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  persecution  under  the  Act, 
I'ecause  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  to  make  the  Act  a  hardship 
on  anyone.  He  was,  however,  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  Act  was  just,  fair 
and  absolutely  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  industry  and  those  engaged 
in  it.  He  would  sooner  be  removed  al- 
together from  political  life  than  back 
down  in  the  enforcement  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  he  firmly  believed  to  be  right, 
lie  believed,  however,  that  opposition 
to  I  he  Act  was  not  general  and  he  had 
been  informed  by  telephone  that  if  he 
wanted  a  delegation  of  a  hundred  men  in 
lavor  of  the  Act  he  had  only  to  say  so  to 
get  it 

After  the  Minister  had  finished,  it 
geemed  as  though  one  member  of  the 
lie-legation  could  not  finish  his  remarks 
last  enough  to  give  room  for  someone 
else  and  the  Chief  Dairy  Instructor  for 
Western  Ontario  and  other  officers  of  the 
Department  were  kept  busy  trying  to  con- 
vince men  whose  convictions  to  the 
contrary  seemed  to  be  final.  Strenuous 
objection  was  taken  to  the  Minister's 
statement  that  they  had  been  influenced 
by  those  who  were  not  producers.  We 
have  not  space  to  detail  remarks  made  by 
the  many  speakers,  but  it  is  sufficient 
lo  state  that  if  one's  impressions  are  any 
iiuide  to  the  feelings  of  the  delegation 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  there  were  few 
who  departed  with  changed  opinions. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
delegation  was  good  thing  for  all 
concerned  and  it  certainly  brought  out 
all  the  objections  to  the  Act  that  could 
possibly  be  urged.  Another  delegation 
would  have  absolutely  nothing  new  to 
put  before  the  Department  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  on  the 
question  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as 
having  been  finally  stated.  One  thing 
that  no  member  of  the  delegation  was 
apparently  able  to  get  over  was  that  in 
most  cases  their  factories  had  not  invited 
anyone  to  explain  the  Act  to  them  and 
answer  objections.  In  that  district  only 
five  factories  had  made  such  a  request 
and  in  every  case  they  had  afterward 
passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  Act. 
The  fact  that  the  delegation  at  Toronto 
was  not  convinced  was  no  argument  to 
the  contrary  because  there  was  only  one 
representative  from  each  factory  and  he 
was  instructed  to  oppose  the  Act  or  he 
would  not  have  been  there.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  prediction  of  the 
-Minister  will  be  borne  out  that  in  a 
year  or  two  at  the  most,  under  fair  tests 
and  lenient  administration  of  the  Act,  the 
great  majority  of  those  now  opposed  to 
the  Act  will  be  in  its  favor. 


Chester  White  and 
Poland  -  China  Swine 

Choice  young  stock  at  moderate  prices.  Leading 
winners  at  the  best  shows. 

GEO.  G.  GOULD,  Essex,  Ontario 


English  Large  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
or  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Lynn  ore  Stock  Farm,  Br  ant  ford. 

F.  W.  Cockshutt 


ROSEDALE  STOCK  FARM 

If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  Durocs,  both  in 
regard  type,  and  quality,  I  can  supply  you  at  re- 
duced prices  to  meet  present  market  values.  My 
herd  is  now  a  selected  lot  of  real  bacon  typed  in- 
dividuals The  present  markets  and  packers  demand 
bacon  hogs  and  I  have  been  breeding  my  Durocs 
along  these  lines  for  five  years,  and  now  I  can 
supply  you  with  the  right  type  that  will  bring  the 
highest  prices.  If  in  need  of  young  stock,  or  bred 
sowe,  it  will  pay  you  to  visit  my  herd,  or  if  unable, 
to  get  my  prices  and  description,  I  sell  and  ship 
my  Durocs  on  approval,  and  they  always  satisfy. 
Correspondence  a  pleasure. 

WALTER  R.  CAMPBELL.  Loho.  Ontario 


I  Am  Offering  A  Splendid  Lot  Of 

SEPTEMBER  Dip  Q 
and  OCTOBER  *  IvJO 

Both  sex.  of  the  same  breeding  as  the  Toronto 
and  London  Champion  sow.    Write  your  wants. 
ARTHUR  WELSTEAD,  St.  Catharines 
Breeder  of  Champion  Yorkshires 

^VonlWlXtamworths- 

Sows  all  ages.  Roars  up  to  four  months;  bacon 
type.  Young  stuff  sired  by  Newcastle  King 
or  Invcrugie  Walt  2. 

JOS.  PURVIS  &  SON,     Sunderland,  Ontario 


NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  and  SHORTHORNS 

For  quick  sale — 2  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  sired  by  Primrose  Duke 
107542;  females,  all  ages,  roan  and  reds.  20  sows  from  3  mos.  to  10  mos.  old — -some  are  bred  for  March 
and  April  farrowing.    Prices  right.  Long  Distance  Phone. 

A.  A.  COLWILL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  all  ages.    English,  Canadian  and  American  strains. 
Can  supply  pairs  not  akin. 
G.  L.  SMITH,  Sanford  Farm  MEADOWVALE,  ONTARIO 

INVERUGIE  TAMWORTHS 

Raise  the  kind  of  bacon  England  wants.    Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow,  big  type  boars. 

ages;  pairs  not  akin;  100  to  choose  from. 
LESLIE  HADDEN.  Box  264  -  -  Sunderland.  Ontario 
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Founded  1866 


"I'm  Getting  Big  Mileage 
on  Every  Gallon" 


Touring  Car 


$ 


885 


Roadster,  $885 
Coupe,  1295 
Sedan,  1295 

Prices 
F.  O.  B.  Toronto. 
SaJea  Tax  Extra 


Comfort,  economy  and  dependability — 
the  qualities  that  farmers  rightly  expect 
in  a  car — make  this  New  Series  Over- 
land exceptional  value  for  the  money. 

No  car  on  the  market  can  touch  it  for 
low  operation  and  upkeep  expense. 

Completely  equipped,  including  elec- 
tric lights,  starter,  horn,  speedometer 
and  demountable  rims  among  other 
conveniences. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND  LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Factories:  Toronto,  Canada 


•Cut  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupo n   — 


WILLYS-OVERLAND  LIMITED 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  particulars  of  the  New  Series 
Overland  Touring  Car. 

Name   • 

Street  No.  or  R.  R    


Posr  Office  Province. 
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Business    Chats   with    Seed  Growers 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  sell  seed  grain  or  grass  seeds.  Thousands  of 
farmers  are  waiting  to  buy;  in  fact  they  are  just  as  anxious  to  buy  as  you 
are  to  sell,  for  their  1922  crop  is  at  stake.  Your  task  is  to  let  these  buyers 
know  what  you  have  to  offer  and  to  establish  the  line  of  communication 
between  them  and  yourself.  Scores  and  scores  of  farmers  produce  excellent 
seed  corn,  grain,  grass  seeds,  etc.,  etc.,  but  they  fail  to  market  it 
advantageously.    The  result  is,  they  get  discouraged  and  quit. 

There  is  no  need  of  failure.  We  have  helped  others  to  make  a  success  of 
this  line  of  farming.  Let  us  help  you.  Tell  us  what  you  have  to  sell  and 
we  will  tell  you  how  to  sell  it. 

Address; — ■ 

"ON-THE-JOB,"  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE,  LONDON,  ONT. 


Our  School  Department. 


The  Use  and  Composition 
of  Fertilizers. 

Fertilizers  cannot  be  studied  as  a 
separate  subject  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
soils,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  feeding  habits  of  plants.  Tons  of 
commercial  fertilizers  are  wasted  annually 
by  putting  them  on  soils  already  well 
supplied,  _  and  by  attempting  to  feed 
crops  with  one  ingredient  when  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  plant  food  is 
needed.  Many  soils  contain  ample  plant 
food,  but  it  is  locked  up  in  some  unavail- 
able form  and  the  crops  are  unable  to 
draw  on  the  supply  that  would  be  made 
available,  perhaps,  by  proper  drainage  or 
by  adding  humus.  All  plant  food  must 
be  in  a  soluble  form  before  the  tiny  root- 
lets can  absorb  it.  The  roots  of  plants 
reach  out  and  gather  in  the  raw  food, 
and  then  it  is  digested  in  the  leaves,  just 
as  the  food  we  eat  is  digested  in  our 
stomachs.  Some  clay  soils  are  so  cold 
and  sticky  that  farm  crops  cannot  thrive 
on  them,  but  when  well  drained  and 
loosened  up  with  humus  the  plant  food 
they  contain  becomes  available  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  produce  abundant 
crops.  Sandy  land,  on  the  other  hand, 
needs  humus  to  bind  the  loose  particles 
together  and  keep  it  from  drying  out. 
Some  muck  soils  are  very  rich  in  humus, 
but  the  nitrogen  is  not  available.  They 
will  not  produce  good  crops  until  they 
receive  an  application  of  barnyard  manure, 
which  carries  the  kind  of  bacteria  that 
break  down  organic  matter  in  the  soil, 
rendering  it  suitable  for  plant  food.  We 
have  hardly  touched  the  fringe  of  this 
study  of  soils,  which  must  be  considered 
before  fertilizers  are  even  thought  of, 
but  enough  has  been  written  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  further  analysis  of  the 
subject. 

The  three  substances  entering  into  the 
diet  of  the  plant  which  are  most  commonly 
wanting  are  nitrates,  phosphoric  acid  or 
phosphates,  and  potash.  Nitrates  are 
easily  soluble,  and  on  account  of  this  they 
leach  or  leak  readily  from  the  soil.  Thus 
it  is  that  soils  worked  for  a  long  time 
become  deficient  in  nitrogen  or  nitrates. 
This  particular  kind  of  plant  food  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  leaf  and  stem;  it 
stimulates  the  development  of  those 
portions  of  the  plant  which  make  bulk, 
such  as  hay,  corn  for  silage,  or  roots. 
Lettuce  is  a  garden  plant  that  requires 
liberal  amounts  of  nitrates.  Barnyard 
manure  and  decaying  vegetation  give  off 
considerable  nitrogen.  In  the  commercial 
form  it  is  usually  purchased  as  nitrate  of 
soda. 

While  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  principal 
form  in  which  nitrogen  is  purchased  for 
fertilizer  uses,  there  are  several  other 
substances  that  should  not  be  disre- 
garded. These  are  largely  by-products 
of  the  packing  plant  where  animals  are 
slaughtered.  A  few  of  these  are  dried 
blood,  dried  meat  meal,  tankage  and  hoof 
meal.  Dried  ground  fish  or  fish  refuse  is 
another  source  of  nitrogen. 

When  discussing  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
the  value  of  clover  and  alfalfa  should  not 
be  overlooked.  It  is  known  to  practically 
all  how  leguminous  plants,  such  as  clover, 
alfalfa,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  gather  nitrogen 
from  the  air  and  give  it  up  to  the  soil. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
ways  of  maintaining  the  nitrogen  content 
of  the  soil.  When  clovers  start  to  grow 
in  the  spring,  bring  some  of  the  rootlets 
to  the  schoolroom  and  study  ,the  little 


nodules  which  contain  the  nitrogen- 
gathering  bacteria. 

Phosphates  play  an  important  role  in 
developing  the  seed  portion  of  the  plant, 
or  in  encouraging  the  fruiting  habits. 
Thus  it  is  that  cereals  should  have  access 
to  phosphates,  as  well  as  nitrogen.  The 
important  part  of  the  phosphates  is 
phosphoric  acid.  Acid  phosphate,  bone 
meal  and  basic  slag  are  the  forms  most 
commonly  used,  but  one  can  purchase 
phosphatic  rock.  The  phosphoric  acid 
is  very  slowly  available  when  purchased 
as  ground  phosphatic  rock.  It  becomes 
available  in  time,  but  its  action  is  slow. 
Acid  phosphate  or  super  phosphate  is  the 
best  form  in  which  to  add  phosphoric 
acid  if  quick  results  are  desired.  Basic 
slag  is  a  by-product  of  the  smelting  works. 
Its  chief  constituents  are  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid. 

Potash  formerly  came  almost  altogether 
from  the  Strassfurt  mines  in  Germany. 
The  potash  supply  was  cut  off  by  the 
war,  and  growers  have  learned  that  it  is 
not  so  necessary  as  they  formerly  thought 
it  was.  Potatoes,  tobacco,  beets  and 
leguminous  plants,  such  as  clovers, 
alfalfa,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  seem  to  relish 
this  kind  of  plant  food.  However,  the 
soil  in  most  places  contains  liberal 
quantities,  and  if  properly  worked  will 
yield  this  plant  food  in  ample  measure. 

Firms  now  selling  complete  fertilizers 
utilize  by-products  of  beet  sugar  factories. 
These  by-products  contain  considerable 
potash,  and  it  is  taking  the  place  of  what 
was  formerly  imported  in  large  quantities. 

We  mentioned  that  nitrogen  leaks 
readily  from  the  soil.  It  is  carried  away 
in  the  drainage  water  and  thus  lost. 
This  is  not  true  of  phosphates  and  potash. 
They  become  fixed  in  the  soil  and  do  not 
leach  out.  Sometimes  an  application 
of  barnyard  manure  or  lime,  will  make 
them  again  available.  The  little  rootlets 
of  the  plants  give  off  a  very  mild  acid, 
which  tends  to  dissolve  minerals  in  the 
soil  and  convert  this  inert  form  of  phos- 
phate and  potash  into  available  plant 
food. 

A  complete  fertilizer  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  these  three  previously  mentioned 
ingredients.  Their  proportions,  however, 
vary  in  the  different  complete  fertilizers 
which  are  compounded  differently  for  the 
various  crops.  The  bags  in  which  com- 
plete fertilizer  is  purchased  must  carry 
a  brand  showing  what  the  fertilizer 
contains,  and  the  percentage  of  each 
ingredient  that  is  available. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  lime,  which 
should  be  considered  as  an  indirect 
fertilizer.  Plants  do  not  feed  on  lime  to* 
any  considerable  extent,  but  the  lime 
helps  to  make  plant  food  already  in  the 
soil  available,  and  to  put  the  soil  into  the 
proper  physical  condition  so  plants  thrive 
and  do  well  on  it.  In  this  way  lime  is 
valuable,  and  an  application  of  lime  is  all 
that  many  soils  require. 

An  application  of  lime  helps  to  make 
the  phosphates  and  potash  in  the  soil 
available  as  plant  food.  Some  chemical 
reactions  cannot  take  place  in  the  soil 
unless  lime  is  present.  Therefore,  before 
expensive  fertilizers  are  purchased  the 
soil  should  be  tested  to  see  if  it  lacks  lime. 
Many  soils  contain  sufficient  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  but  in  the  absence  of 
lime  they  cannot  become  available.'  Lime 
has  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  clay  soils. 
Such  soils  frequently  become  baked  when 
dry,  or  sticky  when  wet.  Lime  tends  to 
bring  the  small  particles  of  clay  together 
and  make  the  soil  much  more  easily 
worked. 


Mangels  Fertilized  with  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Addition  to  Basic  Slag, 
Superphosphate  and  Potash. 
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Shorten  the  Most 

Disagreeable  Chore  of  All 


Stable  cleaning  is  a  necessary  job.  But 
the  disagreeable  old-fashioned  method 
of  doing  it  isn't.  With  a  Toronto  Lit- 
ter Carrier  you  will  have  less  than  half 
the  labor  you  had  formerly.  You'll 
keep  the  stable  cleaner.  And  a  cleaner 
stable  means  healthier  cattle.  Learn 
the  simplicity — the  wonderful  time 
and  labor  saving  of  this  modern  con- 
venience— at  once. 

Less  Labor  Healthier  Cattle 

Toronto  Water  Bowls  will  actually  pay  for  themselves  in  two  or  three 
months  in  the  saving  of  labor,  health  of  animals  and  more  profits.  The 
laborious  pumping  of  water  is  banished.  The  cattle  have  lots  of  clear 
water  in  front  of  them  always — aiding 
digestion,   increasing  health,  bringing 

bigger  profits.  j  «  i 

Our   104  page   Stable  Equipment     jj  „,  II  ,  jj 

booklet  should  be  in  every  progessive 
farmer's  hands.    It  is  a  regular  mine  of 
information — contains  as  well  a  detailed  „  Jj  j 
description  of  Toronto  Stable  Equipment  t-J    '  •~-"'*V.'v 
and  its  value.    Write  for  a  copy  today. 


I 


Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Limited 

Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO. 

Montreal  Winnipeg  Regina  Calgary 


lORO 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO 

LIMITED 


A  Chance  to  Test  Hubam 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  has  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  seed  of 
Hubam,  or  Annual  Sweet  Clover,  and  this  will  be  dispensed  to  our 
subscribers  who  are  anxious  to  test  it  on  their  farms. 
Many  goodthings  are  said  about  Hubam  as  a  farm  crop,  but  we 
advise  farmers  to  test  it  thoroughly  before  planting  whole  fields. 

To  Our  Regular  Subscribers 

For  each  New  Subscription  for  one  or  more  years  that  you  send  in 
with  the  amount  collected  from  each  new  subscriber,  we  will  send 
you  six  ounces  of  Hubam  seed,  while  the  supply  lasts.  This  quan- 
tity is  sufficient  to  plant  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  drills,  which  is 
ample  to  reveal  the  growing  habits  of  Hubam,  and  the  nature  of 
the  product. 

Seed  is  scarce,  and  our  supply  will  not  last  long.  Send  in  a  new 
name  at  once  and  get  a  sample  of  Hubam. 


THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO,  LTD. 


LONDON,  CANADA 


Keep  Your  Horses  Fit  and  Vigorous 


Spring  clipping  puts  new  life  into 
your  horses — makes  them  feel  fit 
and  vigorous  and  deliver  the  goods. 

Clipped  horses  dry  off  quickly, 
rest  comfortably  at  night,  and  come 
out  of  the  barn  in  the  morning 
fresh  and  ready  for  the  hard  spring 
going. 

Horses  with  heavy  coats  over- 
sweat,  with  loss  of  vitality,  to  which 
colds,  stiffness  and  other  ailments 
are  directly  traceable. 

Spring  clipping  is  the  best  insur- 


ance against  the  loss  of  services  of 
your  horses.  Cheaper  than  veteri- 
nary jills  or  renting  horses  to  take 
the  place  of  sick  ones. 

A  Stewart  No.  1  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine  costs  only  $14.00, 
eastern  Canada;  $14.50,  western 
Canada.  Easy  to  run — strongly 
built— lasts  a  lifetime.  Clips  quickly 
—and  saves  half  the  cleaning  time. 
Clips  cows  also  for  clean  milk  pro- 
duction. Your  dealer  has  it,  or  send 
us  $2,  paying  rest  on  arrival. 


Stewart 
No.  1 
Clipping 
Machine 


Made  in  Canada  by 
Flexible  Shaft  Company  Limited  349  Car  I  a  wP Ave. .Toronto 


Northern  Ontario 

The  Great  Clay  Belt  of  Northern  Ontario  lies  one  degree  south  of  Winnipeg, 
and  contains  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  fit  for  mixed  farming,  which  may 
be  had  by  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  SO 
cents  an  acre.  Here,  right  at  the  door  of  Old  Ontario,  a  home  awaits  you. 
For  free  information  write: 
HON.    MANNING  DOHERTY  H.  A.  MACDONELL 

Minister  of  Agriculture  Director  of  Colonization 

Parliament   Buildings,  TORONTO 


iVANTFFl — Reliable,  energetic  young  men  to  secure  New  Subscriptions  to  THE  FARMER'S 
I    ,  "  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE.    You  can  earn  a  handsome  sum  every 

•eek  if  you  are  willing  to  work.    Write  to 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LTD.  LONDON,  ONTARIO 


Buy  a  Pig. 

If  you  want  to  own  an  auto  that  will 
travel  fast  and  far, 
Buy  a  pig. 
If  you  have  a  dear  desire  for  a  splendid 
private  car, 
Buy  a  pig. 

If  your  daughter  yearns  for  jewels  that 

will  make  a  lurid  blaze, 
Or  your  wife  would  be  a  leader  where  some 

other  matron  sways; 
If  you  wish  to  give  up  toiling  and  in 

comfort  spend  your  days, 
There's  a  way — don't  overlook  it — 
Buy  a  pig. 

If  you're  sick  of  serving  others  and  are 
longing  for  a  change, 
Buy  a  pig. 
If  you  want  to  gaze  at  wonders  that  are 
far  away  and  strange, 
Buy  a  pig. 

If  your  son  would  like  to  squander  money 

on  a  chorus  girl, 
If  you  yearn  to  own  a  castle  having  walls 

inlaid  with  pearl, 
If  your  darling  daughter  wishes  to  be 

married  to  an  earl, 
There's  a  way — don't  overlook  it — 
Buy  a  pig. 

If  within  the  Senate  Chamber  you  would 
like  to  hold  a  seat, 
Buy  a  pig. 

If  you  wish  to  be  untroubled  by  the 
rising  price  of  meat, 
Buy  a  pig. 

If  you  wish  to  get  from  under  those_big 
burdens  that  you  bear, 

If  you  wish  to  go  to  Wall  Street  and 
create  a  furore  there, 

If,  in  short,  you  have  a  longing_to  be- 
come a  millionaire, 

There's  a  way — don't  overlook  it — 
Buy  a  pig. 

Exchange. 


Dad's  Awful  Fix. — A  tiny  maid,  held 
up  to  hear  her  father's  voice  on  the 
telephone,  burst  into  tears.  "What  are 
you  crying  for?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Oh,  mamma,"  sobbed  the  child,  "how- 
ever can  we  get  dadda  out  of  that  little 
hole?" — Morning  Post. 


A  New  Wagon  for  a  Trifle 

Have  you  an  old  wagon  out  of  use  T 
If  the  frame  is  strong,  why  not  fit  n 
with  Tudhope- Anderson  Steel  Wheal* 
and  have  a  new  wagon  at  low  cost? 

Tudhope*  Anderson 
Steel  Wheels 

are  made  In  sizes  to  fit  any  skein  or 
axle  bearing — diameters.  20"  to  60"  I 
tire  widths,  8"  to  10". 

For    work    about  the 
farm,  these  wide-tire  steel 
wheels   save   your   fields  i 
and  horses. 

Write  now  for  full  par- 
ticulars and  order  blanks. 

We  also  manufacture 
Low  Down  Trucks  with 
Wide  Tire  Steel  Wheels. 

Tudhope-Anderson  Co.,  Limited 

Orillia  -  -  Ontari*  f| 


High  Producing  Guernseys 

The  Guernsey  breed  of  dairy  cattle 
has  recently  come  to  the  fore  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  registration  of 
ten  thousand-pound  milkers  is  contin- 
ually increasing.  So  far,  representatives 
of  this  breed  in  Canada  are  not  numerous 
compared  with  Ayrshires,  Holsteins, 
Jerseys,  and  Shorthorns.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  according  to  the  thirteenth  report 
of  the  Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch, 
only  eleven  qualified  for  registration  in 
the  Canadian  Record  of  Performance 
during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1921. 
Four  of  these  figure  in  the  mature  class 
with  a  high  record  of  12,760  lbs.  milk  and 
618  lbs.  fat,  a  percentage  of  4.84;  one  in 
the  four-year-old  class  with  9.871  lbs. 
milk,  521  lbs.  fat,  a  percentage  of  5.27 
and  six  in  the  two-year-old  class,  the 
high  mark  being  8,363  lbs.  milk,  and  400 
lbs  fat,  a  percentage  of  4.78.  Eight  out 
of  the  eleven  were  milked  every  day  in 
the  year,  the  four-year-old  thrice  daily. 
All  the  two-year-olds  and  two  of  the 
mature  class  belong  to  Nova  Scotia. 
That  the  breed  is  not  being  government- 
ally  neglected  is  indicated  by  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Experi- 
mental Farm  at  Nappan,  N.  S.,  recently 
issued  by  the  Dominion  Department  of 
agriculture.  Four  pure-bred  Guernsey 
cows  at  that  institution  have  done 
exceedingly  well,  one  having  a  record 
or  365  days  of  12,230  lbs.  of  milk,  752  lbs. 
of  fat,  a  percentage  of  6.23.  This  cow's 
full  lactation  period  ran  for  571  .days, 
on  which  time  she  produced  15,230.7  lbs. 
of  milk,  yielding  967.15  lbs.  of  fat  and 
testing  on  an  average  of  6,35  per  cent, 
the  yield  of  butter  being  1,137.82  lbs. 
showing  a  profit  over  the  cost  of  feed  of 
$427.01.  The  other  three  cows  also  did 
well,  yielding  an  average  each  of  7,644  lbs. 
of  milk,  and  a  percentage  of  5.7  in  352 
days  at  an  average  cost  for  feed  of  $175.30, 
the  average  profit  from  each  cow  being 
$182.8.  The  herd  was  only  established 
early  in  1920.  The  report  to  which 
reference  is  made  deals  very  fully  with 
costs  and  results  of  all  the  operations  of 
the  Farm,  which  include  practically 
every  branch  of  agriculture. 

Director  of  Publicity,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Ottawa. 


GRAND-TRUNK 


RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


The  Double 
Track  Route 

BETWEEN  MONTREAL, 
TORONTO,  DETROIT 
AND  CHICAGO 

Unticeiled  Dining  Car  Service 

Sleeping  Care  on  night  trains  and 
Parlor  Cars  on  principal  day  trains. 

FuU  Information  from  any  Grand 
Truni  Tkket  Agents  or  C.  E.  Horning 
District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto. 


FORD  CAR 

STREAMLINE  HOOD 

Covers  the  brass  radiator:  places  it  in  the 
class  of  high  priced  cars.  Fits  Cars,  1912 
—1916 

Complete 
With  Cap 


ONLY  $17 


Write  for  circular. 

THE  BURROWES  MFG.,  CO. 

611  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co. 


America' s 
Pioneer 
Dog 
Remedies 


Inc. 

118  West  31  at  Street 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


MORE  CHIROPRACTORS 
URGENTLY  NEEDED 


Become  a  Chiropractic  Doctor.    The  one 

profession  not  overcrowded. 

Chiropractic  has  shown  such  remarkable 
results  in  the  promotion  of  good  health,  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  and  saving  of  life  that 
the  people  are  demanding  it.  More  prac- 
titioners are  needed  at  once. 

To  men  and  women  with  ambition  and  a 
fair  education  this  is  your  opportunity  to  get 
into  a  profession  offering  unlimited  field, 
congenial  work  and  permanent  success. 

Full  particulars  on  request 
TORONTO  COLLEGE  OF  CHIROPRACTIC 
842  Broadview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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WONDERFUL  ENGINE  VALUES  NOW! 


Back  to Pre-War  Standards  *l£  "LSON 

0pens3masmn||| 
Drive  to  Force! 


Gilson's.  Canada's  leading  makers  of  farm  engines,  have 
struck  a  blow  at  high  prices.  Lower  prices— bigger  demand- 
increased  production  means  slashing  cuts  in  manufacturing 
costs.  The  savings  we  pass  on  to  youl  We  are  now  offering 
our  new  "Wizard"  line  at  prices  nothing  short  of  sensa- 
tional— wonderful  values  and  a  won- 
Thrpp sitpc •  1  3  ^'mrlfiho    derful  engine!  Lower  in  price  and 
li  J^™i.«„f  ™„»r         'owcr  in  fuel  and  upkeep  costs  than 
IVet  rati'!  any  good  cngine  on  the  market! 


Down  Prices  II 


AMAZING  PRICES— FREE  TRIAL—  EASY  TERMS 

Our  "Wizard"  engine  uses  Kerosene  (coal  oil).  Equipped  with 
built-in  magneto.  Throttle-governed.  Sold  direct  from  factory 
to  you.  Five-year  guarantee  backed  by  responsible  Canadian 
company.  Try  it  on  your  farm  FREE  for  thirty  days.  Pay  for 
it  in  cash — or  on  Easy  Terms.  But  get  it  NOW.  Prices  are 
rock-bottom.  Write  for  full  information. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  LIMITED    639  YORK  STREET,  GUELPH 


EXTRA  ACRES  toVouvFarm 

with  a  i 

HYLOjgfe 


Make  More  Money  from  your  Cows 

Are  you  keeping  beef  or  dairy  cattle?  Then,  you'll 
make  bigger  pro6la.  if  you  feed  Ihem  sweet,  green  ensilage 
instead  of  expensive  hay,  roots  or  grain.  The  Hylo  Sylo 
.is  ibe  one  sure  means  of  keeping  silage  safe  against  frost 
'and  air.  Thousands  of  Canadian  farmers  will  tell  you 
iiiat  it  pays  for  itself  the  first  season.  Thereafter,  each 
year,  its  dividends  are  so  much  "velvet  ".  So — 


The  Finest  Silo  Made  Costs  you  Nothing 

The  profits  it  yields  you  can  add  to  your  bank  account  or  buy'extra 
acres  for  your  farm.  Built  of  the  finest  silo  material  in  the  world — 
Imported  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pioe — the  "Everlasting"  wood. — stronger 
t  han  oak.  All  staves  one  or  two-piece.  Tongued.  grooved  and  bevelled. 
Patented  combination  door  lock  and  ladder.  Perfect  draining  end-joint 
and  positive  anchorage.  Self-adjusting  hoops.  Many  features  and 
patents  you  can  get  in  no  other  silo.  The  biggest  value  in  the 
market.    Write  to-day  for  "Silos  and  Silage"  and  special  price  proposit 

GILSON  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.    169  York  St.,  Guelph 
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EDITORIAL. 


When  the  truth  hurts,  it  ought  to. 


The  4,000-pound  cow  keeps  farmers  poor. 


A  little  patience  and  skilful  shepherding  will  increase 
the  size  of  the  lamb  crop. 


Surely  the  Bank  Act  is  due  for  another  revision. 
The  Merchant  Bank  fiasco  proved  that. 


Too  many  organizations  and  corporations  strive  to 
obtain  their  rights  and  neglect  to  perform  their  obliga- 
tions. 


It  is  possible  to  make  more  profit  from  a  single  good 
cow  than  from  40  non-producers — and  think  of  the 
work  one  saves ! 


A  little  work  with  paper  and  pencil  might  relieve 
farmers  of  considerable  manual  labor,  and  incidentally 
increase  the  profits. 


The  new  Federal  Government  would  serve  Canada 
better  at  this  time  by  creating  some  vacancies  rather 
than  by  making  new  jobs. 


Every  good  movement  in  the  neighborhood  deserves 
your  active  support.  There  will  always  be  "kickers" 
and    knockers."    The  country'  needs  boosters  now. 


Destructive' criticism  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  goods 
produced,  and  consequently  there  is  an  abundance  of 
it.  The  market  is  bare  of  constructive,  helpful 
suggestions. 


LONDON,  ONTARIO,  MARCH  2,  1922. 
What  is  Wrong  With  Red  Glover? 

—  Red  clover  has  been  a  disappointing  hay  crop  in 

many  parts  of  Ontario  during  the  past  three  seasons. 
It  has  not  attained  the  height  which  characterized  former 
crops,  neither  has  it  yielded  the  tonnage  that  farmers 
have  a  right  to  expect.  We  have  heard  many  com- 
plaints concerning  red  clover,  of  late,  and  our  experiences 
at  Weldwood  have  been  far  from  satisfactory.  So 
disappointing  has  red  clover  been  on  our  own  farm  that 
we  are  turning  more  and  more  to  alfalfa  and  sweet 
clover  for  leguminous  roughage.  It  would  be  too  bad, 
indeed,  if  anything  should  happen  to  so  valuable  a 
crop  as  red  clover;  it  works  well  in  practically  any 
rotation  and  makes  splendid  hay.  The  shortcomings 
of  red  clover  mentioned  above  may  not  have  been 
generally  noticed  throughout  Ontario,  but  in  discussing 
this  matter  with  several  farmers  we  find  our  experience 
is  not  an  isolated  case  by  any  means.  One  thing  is 
certain,  red  clover  has  not  withstood  the  adverse  con- 
ditions of  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  as  well  as  one 
would  expect  of  a  crop  that  formerly  did  so  well.  It 
cannot  be  that  the  soil  is  clover  sick,  because  our  obser- 
vations have  been  made  where  rotations  were  prac- 
ticed and  other  crops  shared  the  land  during  intervening 
periods.  True,  unfavorable  winter  conditions  and  spring 
frosts  may  have  had  a  detrimental  influence,  but  under 
the  same  circumstances  alfalfa  proved  the  hardier, 
thus  weakening  the  defence  for  the  old  stand-by,  red 
clover. 

Readers  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  may  be  able 
to  contribute  valuable  information  regarding  the  present 
status  of  red  clover,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  of 
any  reasonable  explanation  concerning  the  observations 
referred  to  above. 


Beware  of  the  Ponzi  fellow  who  is  going  about  the 
country  selling  securities  that  will  make  investors  rich 
overnight.  There  is  one  Ponzi  in  prison,  but  there  are 
a  lot  out  of  jail. 


Debt  charges  are  making  taxes  burdensome.  The 
municipalities  should  set  the  example  and  adhere  strictly 
to  the  policy  of  retrenchment,  just  as  individuals  are 
obliged  to  do. 


If  breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle  would  register  fewer 
bulls,  and  call  the  butcher  more  often,  the  industry 
would  be  the  better  for  it,  and  less  money  would  be  spent 
on  registrations.  There  are  too  many  cull  bulls  with 
pedigrees. 


Patronage  is  like  bind-weed  and  couch  grass,  it  is 
hard  to  smother  out  and  the  more  one  digs  and  tears 
at  the  roots  the  faster  it  spreads.  Even  the  U.  F.  O. 
Government,  with  all  thetr  experience  with  pests,  find 
it  hard  to  eradicate. 


Now  is  the  time  for  team-work  at  Ottawa.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  stress  markets;  the 
Department  of  Immigration  should  people  the  land 
with  industrious  settlers,  and  then  the  railroads  should 
make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  move  his  product  and 
get  possession  of  a  small  part,  at  least,  of  the  consumer's 
dollar.  All  this  would  help  to  incrca.^e  revenue  and 
reduce  taxation. 


The  old-time  policy  was  to  look  after  other  industries 
and  give  agriculture  a  few  annual  Government  grants. 
The  most  enlightened  business  men,  financiers  and 
manufacturers  have  now  awakened  to  the  fact  that  agri- 
culture must  have  a  fighting  chance  because  all  other 
business  depends  upon  the  success  and  prosperity  of 
the  farmer.  The  farmer  is  still  recognized  as  the  back- 
bone of  the  country,  but  there  is  less  tendency  to  kick  it. 


The  Rural  Home. 

There  is  an  air  of  hospitality,  solid  comfort  and 
hominess  about  the  inside  of  the  rural  dwelling  that 
urban  homes  cannot  surpass.  In  the  rural  home  one 
is  freed  from  the  shackles  of  urban  conventionalities 
and  released  from  the  social  bondage  that  too  often 
forces  one  to  act  a  part  foreign  to  his  nature.  Blest 
is  that  rural  home  where  the  clatter  of  children's  feet 
is  heard  and  their  merry,  childish  voices  mingle  with 
the  music  and  games  indulged  in  by  the  adults  during 
the  leisure  evening  hours.  Rural  environments  are 
conducive  to  peace  and  happiness,  but  unfortunately, 
many  ruial  dwellers  do  not  take  advantage  of  the 
wonderful  opportunities  provided  by  a  kind  Providence 
for  the  beautification  of  home  surroundings,  yards  and 
gardens.  Too  many  homes,  while  pleasant  within,  are 
drab  and  uninviting  on  the  outside.  All  trees  have 
been  felled,  no  shrubbery  has  been  planted,  flowers 
are  banned  and  there  stands  the  bare  house 
robbed  of  the  right  to  be  called  a  home.  These 
naked  edifices  stand  out  in  contrast  to  the  modest  rural 
dwelling  enjoying  the  company  of  a  few  trees,  surrounded 
by  shrubs,  perhaps,  and  partly  clad  with  vines.  Children 
and  young  folk  returning  to  the  latter,  after  a  visit 
to  town  or  city,  feel  in  their  heart,  "There  is  no  place 
like  home;"  but  the  boy  or  girl  returning  to  the  bleak 
and  drab  country  residence,  after  little  journeys  abroad, 
are  likely  to  become  embittered  with  the  surroundings 
and  lose  their  attachment  for  the  old  home  that  should 
be  nearest  and  dearest  to  them. 

Within  the  most  commonplace  and  matter-of-fact 
amongst  us  there  is  a  hidden  fondness  for  the  beauty 
that  Nature  !s  willing  to  provide.  No  country  home 
should  be  shorn  of  this  rural  beauty  which  the  setting 
makes  possible,  and  the  3'oung  folks  ought  to  be  enlisted 
in  the  task  of  planting  and  working  with  Nature  in 
order  to  make  the  home  one  of  the  real  beauty  spots 
in  the  landscape. 

School,  church,  roadsides  and  intersections,  and 
other  public  community  spots  should  also  share  in  the 
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movement  to  enthrone  Nature  again  and  make  amends 
lor  the  crimes  we  have  committed  against  the  country 
we  love  so  much. 


Agricultural  Societies, 

At  one  time,  in  Ontario,  the  agricultural  society 
and  the  fawner's  institute  were  the  chief  factors  con- 
tributing to  agricultural  progress  in  the  Province. 
The  latter  organization  did  its  work  and  disbanded 
The  agricultural  societies,  however,  are  still  a  power, 
for  they  keep  intact  the  local  organization  through  which 
good  movements  may  be  promoted  and  in  the  autumn 
provide  the  setting  for  an  annual  exhibition  of  the 
district's  production.  The  standing  field  crop  com- 
petition is  conducted  through  the  agricultural  society, 
seed  fairs  are  held  and  occasionally  horse  shows  art- 
staged  where  stallions  may  compete  before  going  on 
the  road  for  the  season.  In  too  many  cases,  however, 
the  agricultural  society  has  degenerated  into  a  fall  fair 
board  in  which  capacity  they  come  far  short  of  per- 
forming their  obligations  and  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  upon  the  benevolence  of  which  they 
depend  for  grants. 

The  following  clause  is  a  part  of  the  Act  Respecting 
Agricultural  Societies,  which  clearly  defines  the  duties 
of  the  agricultural  society. 

"The  object  of  a  society  shall  be  to  promote 
improvement  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  arbori- 
culture, domestic  industry,  manufactures  and  the 
useful  arts — (a)  by  awarding  premiums  for  live  stock 
other  than  grade  breeding  males,  for  agricultural  or 
horticultural  implements  and  machinery,  for  the 
production  of  grain  and  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
plants,  flowers,  fruits,  home  manufactures,  and 
generally  for  excellence  in  any  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural production  or  operation,  article  of  manufacture 
or  work  of  art;  (b)  by  organizing  plowing  matches, 
holding  seed  fairs,  spring  stallion  and  bull  shows 
competitions  respecting  standing  crops,  and  for  tin- 
best  or  best  managed  farms;  (c)  by  owning  or  di>- 
tributing  pure-bred  registered  animals,  and  seeds  and 
plants  of  new  and  of  valuable  kinds;  (d)  by  promoting 
the  circulation  of  agricultural  periodicals;  (e)  by 
offering  prizes  for  essays  on  questions  of  scientific 
inquiry  relating  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  domestic 
industries,  manufactures  and  the  useful  arts;  and 
(f)  by  taking  action  t>  eradicate  poisonous  and 
noxious  insects  and  weeds." 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Agricultural  Representativ  e,-, 
the  societies  have  been  relieved,  to  some  extent,  of  their 
obligations  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to 
the  public  generally.  They  have  been  only  too  willing 
to  "let  George  do  it,"  and  have  neglected  to  make  the 
society  a  vital  and  dynamic  force  stirring  the  people- 
on  to  better  cultural  methods,  better  live  stock  anel 
higher  standard  of  community  service.  The  agricul- 
tural society  should  be  a  medium  through  which  the 
Agricultural  Representative  could  perform  his  best 
service.  Local  organization  is  necessary,  but  for  sonic 
reason  or  other  the  county  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  found  the  society  useful  as  a  nucleus 
about  which  he  can  build  an  efficient  organization. 
He  has  chosen  individuals  from  within  the  societies  and 
used  them  to  good  purpose,  but  generally  speaking,  the 
agricultural  societies  and  the  Agricultural  Represen- 
tatives are  divorced.  This  should  not  be.  There  ought 
to  be  the  closest  and  most  earnest  co-operation  between 
these  two  agencies,  which  are  working  with  the  same 
object  in  view. 

The  agricultural  societies  should  have  been  the 
first  to  ban  the  scrub  or  grade  sire  and  lend  their  in- 
fluence to  officers  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
who  are  doing  their  best  against  great  odds  to  eliminate 
the  scrub  bulls  that  are  such  a  menace  to  the  industry. 
If  the  societies  are  endeavoring  to  live  up  to  the  text 
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1.  THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE 
is  published  every  Thursday. 

It  is  impartial  and  independent  of  all  cliques  and  parties, 
handsomely  illustrated  with  original  engravings,  and  furnishes 
the  most  practical,  reliable  and  profitable  information  lor 
farmers,  dairymen,  gardeners,  stockmen  and  home-makers  r 
any  publication  in  Canada. 

2.  TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION— In  Canada,  $1.50  per  year 
in  advance;  82.50  for  two  years  in  advance;  $3.00  for  three 
years  in  advance;  $2.00  per  annum  when  in  arrears.  In  Eng- 
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3.  ADVERTISING  RATES. — 30  cents  per  line,  agate,  flat. 
Live-stock  advertising  rates  given  on  application. 

i.  THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  is  sent  to  subscribers  until 
an  explicit  order  is  received  for  its  discontinuance.  All  pay- 
ment of  arrearages  must  be  made  as  required  by  law. 

6.  THE  LAW  IS,  that  all  subscribers  to  newspapers  are  held 
responsible  until  all  arrearages  are  paid,  and  their  paper  ordered 
to  be  discontinued. 

6  .    REMITTANCES  should  be  made  direct  to  us,  either  by 

Money  Order,  Postal  Note,  Express  Order  or  Registered  Letter, 
which  will  be  at  our  risk.  When  made  otherwise  we  will  not 
be  responsible. 

7  THE  DATE  ON  YOUR  LABEL  shows  to  what  time  your 
subscription  is  paid. 

8.  ANONYMOUS  communications  will  receive  no  attention.  In 
every  case  the  "Full  Name  and  Post  Office  Address  Must  be 
Given." 

9.  WHEN  A  REPLY  BY  MAIL  IS  REQUIRED  to  Urgent, 
Veterinary  or  Legal  Enquiries,  $1.00  must  be  enclosed. 

10.  LETTERS  intended  for  publication  should  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

11.  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS— Subscribers  when  ordering  a 
change  of  address  should  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  P.  O. 
address. 

12.  WE  INVITE  FARMERS  to  write  us  on  any  agricultural 
topic.  We  are  always  pleased  to  receive  practical  articles. 
For  such  as  we  consider  valuable  we  will  pay  ten  cents  per  inch 
printed  matter.  Criticisms  of  Articles,  Suggestions  How  to 
Improve  "The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine." 
Descriptions  of  New  Grains,  Roots  or  Vegetables  not  generally 
known.  Particulars  of  Experiments  Tried,  or  Improved 
Methods  of  Cultivation,  are  each  and  all  welcome.  Con- 
tributions sent  us  must  not  be  furnished  other  papers  until 
after  they  have  appeared  in  our  columns.  Rejected  matter 
will  be  returned  on  receipt  of  postage. 

13.  ADDRESSES  OF  CORRESPONDENTS  ARE  CONSID- 
ERED AS  CONFIDENTIAL  and  will  not  be  forwarded. 

14.  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  in  reference  to  any  matter  con- 
nected with  this  paper  should  be  addressed  as  below,  and  not 
to  any  individual  connected  with  the  paper. 
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and  the  spirit  cf  the  Act  they  can  render  a  valuable 
service  by  setting  a  good  example  and  using  their  in- 
fluence in  this  splendid  work. 

The  societies  could,  this  spring,  render  a  million 
dollar  service  to  Ontario  agriculture  by  taking  a  lead 
in  securing  good  seed  for  the  various  districts  and 
organizing  to  provide  up-to-date  cleaning  machinery  for 
the  stocks  on  hand.  We  might  go  on  at  great  length 
enumerating  the  possibilities  suggested  in  the  Act  itself 
and  tell  what  some  progressive  societies  are  doing  to 
merit  approval.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  and  so 
few  to  do  it,  now  that  labor  is  scarce  and  farmers'  time 
is  fully  occupied  from  early  spring  still  late  autumn. 
The  less  pressing  things  are  neglected,  naturally,  but 
members  of  agricultural  societies  and  especially  the 
officers  might  for  one  year,  at  least,  devote  their  talent 
and  some  of  their  time  to  this  very  beneficial  work. 
They  will  not  be  rewarded  in  dollars  and  cents,  and 
furthermore,  they  may  be  criticized;  but  after  all  the 
best  reward  is  that  satisfaction  which  comes  to  one  who 
feels  that  he  has  done  something  for  the  public  good 
and  rendered  a  service  to  his  brother  man. 

The  agricultural  societies  have  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  service.  It  is  not  too  early  now  to  start  the 
work  for  1922  so  as  to  make  it  tne  banner  year  for  this, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  agricultural  institutions  in  the 
land. 


The  Quebec  Legislature  was  obliged  to  adjourn 
because  of  the  printers'  strike  in  Quebec.  One  is 
obliged  to  wonder,  at  times,  who  is  administering 
the  affairs  of  this  country,  the  people's  governments  or 
the  unions.  More  than  that,  this  printers'  strike  was 
engineered  in  Philadelphia,  the  headquarters  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union.  Foreign  union 
control  is  intolerable. 


Axe  and  insects,  fire  and  pests,  have  destroyed  the 
beauty  and  forests  of  the  countryside,  leaving  the  homes 
and  people  exposed  to  the  visitations  that  follow  in  the 
wake  of  such  destruction. 


The  man  dies  rich  who  leaves  friends  and  a  record 
work  well  done. 


By  Sandy  Fra^er. 
One  day  last  week  I  took  the  notion  tae  rin  doon  tae 
Ilawkesbury  and  hae  a  look  over  the  pulp  mills  that 
belong  tae  the  Riordon  Company,  there.  For  a  lang 
tune  I  hae  been  hearing  and  reading  aboot  this  process 
o'  makin'  paper  oot  o'  spruce  logs  and  I  thought  it 
might  be  unco'  interesting  tae  see  the  thing  for  mysel'. 

There  was  a  chap  in  the  office  o'  the  Company  that  I 
knew  would  show  me  aroond  and  keep  me  frae  gettin' 
lost  or  from  fallin'  intae  ony  o'  the  pits  and  tanks  that 
are  on  every  hand  as  ye  pass  through  the  buildings. 
They  tell  aboot  a  couple  o'  fellows  that  were  burnt  tae 
death,  a  few  years  back,  in  one  o'  these  traps.  They 
had  gone  in  to  clean  up  the  pit  and  get  it  ready  for  the 
next  batch  o'  pulp.  They  were  juist  getting'  ready  tae 
come  oot  when  the  gate  opened  and  a  flood  o'  the  boiling 
hot  pulp  poured  in  on  top  o'  them.  One  o'  them  was 
scalded  tae  death  right  there  and  the  ither  one,  although 
he  made  oot  tae  reach  the  ladder,  died  a  couple  o' 
days  after,  from  the  burns  he  got.  It's  an  unco'  place 
and  I  think  I'd  juist  as  soon  be  takin'  my  chances  on  the 
farm  as  be  at  some  o'  the  jobs  I  saw  in  that  pulp  mill. 

The  smell  o'  the  sulphur  that  they  mix  wi'  the  pulp 
would  beat  a  cageful  of  polecats  and  they  have  anither 
kind  o'  a  powder,  that  they  use  for  bleaching  the  stuff, 
that  would  never  remind  ye  o'  a  rose-garden,  tae  say  the 
least.  It  reminded  me  o'  the  last  year  I  was  in  shanty 
when  a  pair  o'  socks,  belongin'  tae  one  o'  the  boys,  fell 
on  the  stove,  through  the  night.  How  the  men  manage 
tae  stick  aroond  a  place  like  that  beats  me.  But  I 
suppose  its  like  listenin'  to  cryin' babies  and  that  sort 
o'  thing,  ye  get  used  tae  it. 

The  first  machine  I  saw  was  the  one  that  chews  up 
the  four- foot  spruce  logs,  or  blocks,  whichever  ye  like 
tae  call  them.  They  are  pretty  weel  used  up  by  the 
time  they  get  through  this  apparatus,  being  all  cut  into 
wee  chips  aboot  the  size  o'  yer  thumb.  This  stuff  then 
gaes  frae  bad  to  worse  until  it  becomes  a  sort  o'  a  thin 
soup,  like  ye  will  be  gettin'  for  yer  dinner  at  some  o'  these 
fancy  eatin'-houses  in  the  city. 

Next  it  rins  through  a  machine  that  dries  some  o'  the 
water  oot  o'  it  and  starts  it  on  its  way  through  a  lang 
succession  o'  rollers  which  are  heated  by  steam.  There 
must  be  about  a  couple  o'  dozen  o'  these  steel  drums, 
each  o'  them  the  size  o'  the  land-rollers  that  we  use  on 
oor  farms.  By  the  time  the  sheet  o'  pulp  has  rin  over 
half  o'  these  and  under  the  ither  half  it  has  become 
pretty  weel  dried  oot  and  looks  unco'  like  a  sheet  o' 
white  cardboard.  As  it  comes  from  between  the  last 
two  rollers  a  lang  knife  cuts  it  intae  lengths  and  these 
pieces  are  folded  up  and  made  into  bales  for  shipment 
tae  the  paper  factory.  It's  a  wonderful  example  o' 
manufacturing  and  mak's  ye  willing  tae  believe  that 
there  is  naething  that  the  mind  o'  man  canna  invent. 

After  v/e  had  made  the  round  on  the  inside  o'  the 
buildings,  we  went  oot  tae  inspect  the  saw-mill  and  the 
pile  o'  spruce  pulp-wood  that  is  lying  in  the  backyard, 
so  tae  speak.  The  mill  is  near  the  bank  o'  the  Ottawa 
River  where  the  logs  can  be  floated  right  up  to  it.  These 
logs  come  frae  up  the  Gatineau  and  ither  branches  o' 
the  Ottawa  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  mill  they  are  cut 
into  four-foot  lengths  and  the  bark  taken  off  them  by 
some  new  process  o'  rolling  them  together  until  they 
come  oot  as  clean  as  if  they  had  been  whittled  off  wi' 
a  jack-knife.  .  . 

By  a  sort  o'  an  endless  chain  they  are  then  carried 
up  tae  the  top  o'  a  lang  trestle,  a  hundred  feet  high,  mair 
or  less,  and  dumped  frae  this  on  to  the  ground,  near  the 
pulpmill,  ready  as  soon  as  they  are  wanted.  Juist 
noo  the  pile  covers  aboot  three  acres  o'  ground  and  can  be 
but  little  short  o'  a  hundred  feet  high.  I  tauld  the  auld 
wumman,  when  I  cam'  home,  that  I  had  seen  a  pile  o' 
wood  that  might  keep  her  from  complaining  for  one 
winter,  onyway,  gin  she  had  it.  It  would  tak'  her 
conseederable  o'  a  spell  tae  poke  all  that  intae  the 
stove.  The  chap  that  was  showin'  me  aroond  said  that 
he  thought  there  was  aboot  a  hundred  thousand  cords  in 
the  heap.    And  I  can  easily  believe  it. 

At  one  side  o'  this  mountain  o'  spruce  logs  aboot 
a  dozen  men  were  at  wark.  They  were  pushing  the 
sticks  into  a  kind  o'  trough,  wi'  a  chain  rinning  alang 
the  bottom  o'  it,  which  was  carrying  these  sticks  intae  the 
mill.  One  chap  was  aboot  half  way  up  the  side  o'  the 
pile,  wi'  a  pike-pole  in  his  hands,  pulling  the  frozen 
blocks  apart  and  lettin'  them  slide  doon  tae  where 
the  ither  fellows  were  workin'  at  the  bottom.  It  looked 
like  an  unco'  ticklish  spot  to  be  workin'  in,  I  thought. 
There  was  naething  to  prevent  an  avalanche  o'  logs  corn- 
in'  doon  on  him  at  ony  meenute,  sae  far  as  I  could  see. 
But  somebody  had  to  do  it,  I  suppose,  and  vera  likely 
the  fellow  needed  the  thirty  cents  an  hour  he  was  gettin' 
for  his  trouble.  Most  men  will  tak'  a  chance  o'  being 
killed  in  ony  fashion  rather  than  be  starved  tae  death. 

When  I  spoke  tae  my  guide  aboot  what  like  a  risky 
job  it  was  he  says:  "Oh,  that  chap  got  buried  up  under 
a  slide  there,  one  time.  He  was  pulling  at  a  stick  wi' 
his  pole  when  the  whole  side  seemed  to  start  and  he 
was  buried  under  aboot  ten  feet  o'  the  stuff.  The  rest 
o'  the  boys  dug  him  oot,  expecting  to  find  him  pretty 
weel  flattened,  but  there  wasna  a  scratch  on  him  and 
he  went  back  on  the  job  as  soon  as  he  got  a  drink  o'  water. 
He's  been  at  the  same  wark  for  fifteen  years,"  concluded 
my  friend. 

As  I  took  a  final  look  aroond  before  I  left,  I  couldna' 
help  but  think  that  the  man  that  undertook  tae  start 
a  business  o'  the  size  and  kind  that  1  had  been  lookin' 
over  must  hae  had  all  his  nerve  alang  wi'  him.  A  million 
dollars  would  look  unco'  small  stuck  intae  a  hole  like 
yon.  There  was  always  ower  muckle  o'  the  canny 
Scotch  nature  o'  my  ancestors  in  me  to  let  me  tak'  risks 
o'  that  size.    It's  lucky  that  everybody  is  no'  like  that. 


Founded  1866 

Gin  they  were,  we'd  still  be  back  in  the  Dark  Ages, 
tryin'  tae  rin  a  one-horse  warld  by  hand. 

The  twa  greatest  benefactors  that  this  earth  kens, 
are  the  inventors  and  the  investors.  The  first  developed 
an  idea  and  the  second  pit  it  tae  wark  for  mankind. 
Mony  a  time  both  o'  them  have  gone  broke  but  that 
doesna  prove  onything.  The  warld  isna  vera  particular 
aboot  seeing  that  ilka  person  is  rewarded  according  tae 
their  value  to  society.  Gin  they  were  we  would  hae 
millionaries  all  alang  the  line  in  the  paper  industry, 
for  instance;  frae  the  shantyman  wha  cuts  doon  the 
spruce  trees  on  the  timber-limits  alang  the  Ottawa,  to  the 
editor  o'  the  local  newspaper  wha  is  sitting  on  a  dry- 
goods  box  in  his  office  tryin'  tae  think  oot  a  scheme  for 
gettin'  in  part  o'  the  1920  money  his  subscribers  are 
owing  him.  It's  paper  and  what  has  been  printed  and 
written  on  it  that  has  made  it  possible  for  us  tae  be  a 
couple  or  three  steps  ahead  o'  the  savage,  or  the  monkey 
that  is  still  swingin'  himself,  by  his  tail,  frae  some  tree  m 
a  forest  in  Africa.    Gin  ye  think  twice  ye'll  see  that. 


Nature's  Diary. 

by  a.  brooker  klogh,  m.  a. 
Heredity.    No.  4. 
Inheritance  may  be  referred  to  as  being  of  three 
general  kinds: — 

(1)  Blending  Inheritance,  in  which  the  offspring 
are  intermediate  in  respect  to  a  certain  character  be- 
tween the  two  parents,  as  in  the  production  of  the 
mulatto  by  crossing  of  white  and  negro. 

(2)  Alternative  Inheritance,  in  which  the  character 
in  question  is  inherited  intact  from  one  parent,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  eye-color  in  man. 

(3)  Particulate  Inheritance,  in  which  the  offspring 
exhibits  a  mosaic  of  the  two  parental  characteristics, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  production  of  a  striped  red  and  white 
flower  by  crossing  of  red  and  white  flowers. 

These  are  convenient  terms,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  them,  but  as  we  shall 
see  later,  recent  work  has  shown  that  these  kinds  of 
in  heritance  are  not  really  so  distinct  as  was  at  one 
time  supposed,  and  certain  cases  which  look  like  blended 
inheritance  are  really  a  complicated  form  of  alternative 
inheritance. 

There  are  two  chief  methods  of  gathering  data  upon 
heredity — the  statistical  and  the  experimental.  The 
statistical  method  is  of  special 'service  when  we  have 
to  study  results  which  depend  upon  numerous  compli- 
cated conditions.  Not  that  it  will  tell  us  how  the  condi- 
tions lead  up  to  the  results,  but  it  will  tell  us  what 
regularity  there  is  in  the  occurrence  of  the  results,  and 
by  revealing  some  unexpected  correlation  between  certain 
conditions  "and  certain  results,  it  may  put  us  on  the 
track  of  discovering  the  mechanism  that  connects  them. 
The  statistical  method  was  the  first  to  be  employed  and 
by  means  of  it  Galton  in  1869,  arrived  at  his  two  laws 
of  inheritance.  The  first  of  these,  the  Law  of  Ancestral 
Inheritance,  is  that  the  parents  between  them  con- 
tribute on  the  average  one-half  of  every  inherited 
character,  the  four  grandparents  contribute  between 
them  one-quarter,  and  so  on,  the  sum  of  the  series  J--2+ 
3^+1^  +  1-16  .  .  .  being  equal  to  one.  Karl 
Pearson  has  found  that  the  parents  contribute  slightly 
more  than  one-half,  and  that  the  series  should  be  repre- 
sented as  0.6244+0.1988+0.0630,  etc.,  instead  of 
Galton's  0.5+0.25+0.125  etc.  The  second  law,  the 
Law  of  Filial  Regression,  is  that  extreme  parents  do  not 
produce  progeny  as  extreme  as  themselves,  that  there  is, 
in  other  words,  a  regression  towards  the  general  mean  of 
the  race.  This  law  holds  when  we  are  concerned  with 
populations  of  mixed  heritage  in  which  there  is  con- 
tinual crossing,  but  it  does  not  hold  for  matings  of 
germinally  pure  strains. 

Statistical  methods  are  to-day  regarded  as  an  aid 
to  the  study  of  heredity,  and  under  the  name  biometry, 
they  are  used  by  the  agronomist  and  pomologist  in 
problems  of  variety  testing,  seed  germination,  bud 
selection,  and  so  on.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that, 
as  Johannsen  has  said,  "We  must  treat  genetic  facts 
with  mathematics,  not  as  mathematics,"  and  that  while 
mathematics  applied  to  sound  biological  data  will  often 
give  clear  and  valuable  results,  the  use  of  mathematics 
will  give  only  a  false  appearance  of  accuracy  when  our 
biological  data  is  unsound. 

A  discovery  of  much  significance  to  genetics  is  that 
of  the  pure  line,  which  is  due  to  work  begun  in  1901  by 
Johannsen'  He  selected  beans,  Phaseolus  vulgaris 
nana,  with  which  to  experiment,  as  these  plants  are  self- 
fertilizing,  prolific  and  easily  measureable.  He  found 
that  big  beans  did  not  yield  principally  big  offspring, 
nor  little  beans  chiefly  little  offspring.  This  gave  him 
the  idea  that  he  was  using  mixed  material,  so  he  next 
isolated  the  progeny  of  single  beans,  which,  being  self- 
fertilized  each  constituted  unmistakably  a  single  heredit- 
ary line.  In  this  way  nineteen  beans  became  the 
ancestors  of  nineteen  "pure  lilies,"  and  Johannsen 
found  that  each  of  these  pure  lines  varied  around  its 
own  mean,  which  was  different  in  each  of  the  nineteen 
instances.  When  extremes  from  any  of  the  pure  lines 
were  selected  and  bred  from,  the  progeny  showed 
complete  regression  back  to  the  mean  of  the  pure  line 
in  question,  thus  showing  that  selection  within  a  pure 
line  is  entirely  without  effect.  This  explains  why  it 
is  that  in  plant  and  animal  breeding  rapid  progress  is 
usually  made  at  first,  that  is  during  the  period  when  an 
approximation  to  a  pure  line  is  being  secured  through 
close  matings,  and  that  this  rate  of  progress  slows  down 
until  finally  selection  alone  is  not  productive  of  further 
changes.  A  pure  line  is  really  the  progeny  of  a  single 
self-fertilized  individual,  but  the  repetition  of  selection, 
plus  inbreeding,  for  a  large  number  of  generations  has 
produced  the  "pure  breeds"  which  approximate  closely 
to  pure  lines.  (To  be  continued). 
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Why  Not  Face  the  Facts? 

An  Argument  for  Farm  Book-keeping  and  a  Full  Discussion  of  Methods  Adapted  to  Farm  Use. 

BY  C.  F.  LUCKHAM. 


IN  the  past  few  years  many  farmers  have  commenced 
keeping  books  of  some  shape  or  form,  but  most  of 
them  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  True  it  is,  that 
there  is  more  farm  book-keeping  being  done  now  than 
ever  before,  but  even  at  that  the  percentage  is  very 
small.  What  is  the  reason?  As  one  travels  over  the 
Province  from  farm  to  farm  he  is  met  with  many  and 
varied  reasons;  some  of  them  are,  of  course,  excuses, 
but  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  real  reasons  do 
exist. 

Upon  asking  why  accounts  were  not  kept,  following 
are  some  of  the  replies  with  which  the  writer  has  met: 
First,  too  busy;  second,  if  I  kept  track  of  everything  I 
.spent  I'd  go  crazy;  third,  have  farmed  all  my  life  and 
made  a  living  without  book-keeping,  so  guess  I  can  con- 
tinue; fourth,  kept  books  for  a  year  but  it  didn't  do 
me  any  good;  fifth,  have  started  several  times  but 
never  got  the  right  kind  of  a  book  and  always  got 
muddled. 

The  first  three  mentioned  can  be  classed  as  excuses 
pure  and  simple.  To  say  that  one  is  too  busy  to  keep 
books  on  the  average  farm  is  certainly  not  stating  the 
reason.  Surely,  any  business  is  worth  at  least  ten 
minutes  a  day  of  a  farmer's  time  recording  his'  trans- 
actions. The  chief  trouble  is  that  he 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  accounting 

and,  after  all,  the  most  difficult  part  |  

is  to  get  into  the  habit  of  jotting  down 
'the  entries  at  a  certain  time  every  day. 
On  the  ordinary  farm  this  will  not  , 
take  over  ten  minutes  at  the  most,  il 
done  regularly.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions the  busiest  men  in  a  com-  '■^Sg^mgmti 
munity  are  the  ones  who  are  finding 
lime  to  keep  accounts.  ■&  >•;* 

Reason  number  four  can  lie  classe  I         SkE'-.  ' 
as   part   excuse   and   part   genuine.        li-r*  -  ,'*''• 
Merely'  continuing  to  keep  books  for 
a  year  is  of  no  use  whatever  even 
though  the  work  is  very  efficiently 
carried   on,   unless  the   records  are 
studied,  leaks  in  the  business  detected 
and  remedied.     Otherwise  all  that  is 
gained  by  the  extra  work  is  practice 
in   penmanship  and  a  brush  up  in 
book-keeping  methods.    Some  men,  of 
course,  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  cash 
account,  and  thereby  manage  to  effect 
an  increased  saving  while  an  occasional  man  goes  to 
the  extreme   and   gradually  notices   himself  getting 
"too  close,"  and  gladly  gives  that  as  a  reason  for  not 
keeping  books. 

The  authors  of  reason  five  are  to  be  sympathized 
with;  not  so  much  at  present,  however,  as  a  few  years 
ago,  for  without  a  doubt  there  hasn't  been  a  system  of 
accounts  available  which  was  adapted  to  farm  use,  and 
which  the  average  farmer  with  his  limited  academic 
education,  could  efficiently  handle.  In  more  recent 
years,  however,  many  systems  have  been  placed  on  the 
market.  True,  it  is  that  they  are  not  all  of  practical 
use.  even  though  accurate  from  a  book-keeping  stand- 
point, but  some  of  them  are  very  convenient,  easy  to 
handle  and  easily  summarized  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
so  that  there  should  no  longer  be  an  excuse  on  that 
ground. 

Benefits  to  be  Derived  from  Farm  Accounting. 

Having  dwelt  briefly  on  the  fact  that  most  farmers 
do  not  keep  books  and  the  reasons  for  the  same,  let  us 
consider  briefly  the  benefit  that  is  derived  from  the 
farmer's  accounts  when  fairly  accurately  kept.    In  the 
first  place,  the  business  is  kept  square  with  outsiders. 
Many  arguments  arising  over  settlement  pf  certain 
transactions  have  melted  away  when  the  record  of 
payment  was  produced.  Likewise  many  an  unscrupulous 
merchant  and  dealer  has  taken  advantage  of  farmers' 
slack  methods  of  business,  thereby  receiving  two  pay- 
ments for  the  same  article.    Then,  too,  by  keeping  books 
it  is  possible  for  the  farmer 
to  have  a  better  know- 
ledge   of    th,e  internal 
organization  of  the  busi- 
ness.  This  is  much  easier 
where  a  separate  space  in 
the  book  is  kept  for  each 
branch  of  live  stock  and 
each  crop  or  other  enter- 
prise.    With  this  system 
it  is  possible  by  estimating 
the  distribution  of  labor, 
use   of    buildings,  land, 
etc.,  to  arrive  at  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  each 
enterprise  and  how  much 
it  is  contributing  to  the 
farm  revenue.    These  re- 
sults   will    not    be  as 
accurate,    of  course,  as 
obtained  by  detailed  cost 
accounts,   but  by  them 
the  farmer  should  be  able 
to  determine  the  proper 
course  of  action  to  take 
in  the  future  organization 
of  his  business,  for  if  a 
certain    enterprise  isn't 


paying  or  can't  be  made  pay  under  the  circumstances, 
it  should  be  continued  only  until  such  time  as  a  more 
remunerative  line  is  found  to  economically  make  use 
of  the  labor. 

The  writer  has  often  been  asked  regarding  the  merits 
and  disadvantages  of  the  various  systems  offered  for 
farm  accounting.  One  thing  is  certain:  Unless  one  has 
had  some  experience  in  book-keeping  he  should  not  start 
with  any  of  the  more  complex  types,  for  they  are  not 
only  expensive  but  will  prove  too  difficult  to  handle, 
the  man  in  charge  will  become  hopelessly  muddled  and 
the  book  will  be  discarded.  If  on  the  other  hand  a 
man  has  had  a  year  or  two  of  successful  experience 
with  an  easy  system  and  wishes  to  have  a  more  careful 
look  at  the  business,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  his  invest- 
ments would  prove  more  profitable  than  the  purchase 
of  a  good  set  of  accounts.  But  after  all  is  said,  the 
particular  kind  of  book  used  is  not  so  important  as 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done.  A  simple 
system  accurately  kept  will  give  a  much  truer  basis  for 
study  than  a  complicated  set  of  accounts  poorly  and 
haphazardly  used. 

There  is  no  one  part  of  a  set  of  accounts  that  will 
give  as  good  an  idea  of  progress  being  made  as  the 
inventory,  and  yet  it  would  seem  that  in  the  majority 
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of  cases  where  farm  book-keeping  is  in  practice  it  has 
been  totally  ignored.  Often  a  man  will  subtract  his 
expenses  from  his  receipts,  observe  a  good  margin  and 
become  very  optimistic,  even  reckless,  which  often 
proves  fatal  to  the  business.  And  yet,  while  his  ap- 
parent gain  for  the  year  would  warrant  optimism,  an 
inventory  would  show  that  the  gain  had  been  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  live-stock  inventory.  Likewise, 
a  farmer's  apparent  progress  might  seem  very  slow, 
whereas  an  inventory  would  show  that  while  his  bank 
account  was  not  growing  he  was  gradually  building 
up  a  good  herd,  paying  off  mortgage  or  possibly  making 
improvements  in  buildings.  With  this  revelation  would 
come  an  increased  ambition,  for  even  though  working 
hard,  he  is  getting  somewhere — a  much  more  enviable 
position  than  the  former. 

As  stated  before,  it  is  not  advisable  for  a  beginner 
to  purchase  one  of  the  more  expensive  book-keeping 
sets.  There  are,  however,  very  convenient  books,  some 
distributed  by  the  various  banks,  free  of  charge,  or  by 
writing  to  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Toronto,  a  suitable  system  can  be  obtained  at  a  very 
low  cost. 

Possibly  as  good  a  book  as  any  for  the  amateur  is  the 
ordinary  "journal,"  which  can  be  obtained  at  almost 
any  book-store.  A  book  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  will  accommodate  a  year's  transactions  on  the 
average  farm.    The  ruling  is  simply  a  dollars-and-cents 
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column  on  the  right  of  each  page  and  a  date  column  on 
the  left,  with  quarter-inch  horizontal  lines.  The  fact 
that  it  is  not  divided  off  into  various  departments  adapts 
it  to  farm  use.  The  farmer  can  then  make  such  divisions 
as  the  nature  and  volume  of  his  business  may  warrant. 

All  the  pages  on  the  left  should  be  used  for  expenses 
only,  and  the  receipts  entered  on  the  right  giving  each 
account  a  space  for  expenses  and  credits.  An  account 
should  be  opened  with  each  branch  of  live  stock,  each 
crop  grown,  hired  labor  and  then  a  farm  account  in 
which  will  be  entered  general  items,  such  as  expense  of 
fencing,  ditching,  building  improvement,  wood  or 
gravel  sold,  etc.,  etc.,  which  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
other  accounts  in  particular.  If  one  desires  to  keep  a 
personal  account  in  which  all  living  expenses  for  the 
family  are  entered,  such  as  dry  goods,  clothing,  meat, 
groceries,  etc.,  a  space  for  this  can  also  be  left,  but  it  is 
the  writer's  opinion  that  this  is  better  omitted  the  first 
year,  as  it  is  a  very  difficult  account  to  keep  accurately 
up  to  date;  particularly  where  there  are  three  or  four 
adults  making  the  purchases.  The  work  on  this  one 
account  frequently  requires  as  much  time  as  all  the 
others  combined,  and  the  only  benefit  derived  is  that 
by  keeping  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  various 
transactions,  an  economy  may  be  effected  by.  cutting 
down  on  the  non-essentials  or  luxuries. 
This,  however,  is  often  carried  too  far, 
for  very  few  farmers  can  be  accused  of 
living  extravagantly. 

When  Should  the  Farm  Year 

Commence? 
There  can  be  no  stated  time  that 
will  prove  suitable  to  all  farmers. 
There  are,  however,  certain  types  of 
farming  that  are  similar  in  one  regard — 
namely,  that  the  slack  time  comes 
from  the  beginning  of  January  until 
preparation  for  seeding  commences — 
this  would  include  the  dairyman, 
mixed  farmer,  beef  farmer  and  the 
orchard  men.  On  poultry  farms 
possibly  the  best  time  of  year  to  start 
would  be  October  1st,  as  that  is  the 
time  that  the  early-hatched  pullets 
begin  to  lay,  and  the  busy  preparations 
for  winter  are  not  crowding  in. 

Returning  to  the  four  types  pre- 
viously mentioned,  it  has  been  found 
since  the  income  tax  started  bothering  the  farmers  that 
most  of  them  prefer  to  start  their  accounts  about 
January  1.  This  has  its  advantages  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  fill  out  the  tax  papers,  since  the  farm  year 
is  the  same  as  the  fiscal  year.  However,  there  is  a  great 
disadvantage  to  such  a  date,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  previous  year's  crop  is  on  hand  and  makes  the 
task  of  taking  an  inventory  much  more  difficult.  Laying 
aside  the  income  tax  question,  for  after  all  the  real 
object  of  accounting  should  be  to  detect  and  remedy 
the  weak  spots  in  organization,  it  has  been  the  writer  s 
experience  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  April  or  early 
May  is  the  best  time  at  which  to  commence,  preferably 
early  in  April.  At  this  time  of  year  the  feed  on  hand 
is  at  a  very  low  point,  which  facilitates  stock  taking, 
spring  work  has  not  commenced,  and  before  it  does 
begin  in  earnest  the  one  in  charge  of  the  books  has  had 
time  to  become  fairly  familiar  with  the  work  and  has 
his  problems  in  accounting  solved. 

How  to  Start. 
After  having  the  journal  properly  divided  off  to 
accommodate  the  various  accounts,  leaving  about 
three  double  pages  for  each  account,  the  next  step  should 
be  to  take  a  thorough  inventory  of  all  stock,  real  estate, 
equipment,  feed  on  hand,  etc.  Commencing  with  the 
land  and  buildings,  record  the  sale  value  of  the  farm. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  estimate  the  value  of  each  building. 
Then  if  any  extensive  improvement  is  made  it  will  be 
shown  in  an  increased  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Next  make  a  list  of  all 
live  stock  commencing 
with  the  horses,  record 
the  name,  age,  and  esti- 
mated value  based  on  the 
probable  price  each  would 
bring  if  put  up  at  auction 
sale.  With  the  cattle  it 
is  not  necessary  to  record 
the  name,  although  such  a 
system  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred, since  it  greatly 
facilitates  checking  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Keep 
each  class  of  cattle  sepa- 
rate; that  is,  instead  of 
making  the  entry,  twenty- 
five  head  —  $2,000,  it 
would  be  more  easily 
handled  as  follows:  15 
cows,  $1,500;  4  two-year-' 
olds,  $300;  4  yearlings, 
$160;  2  calves,  $40. 

Each  implement,  har- 
ness, etc.,  should  be 
valued  separately.  This 
may  seem  like  a  great  deal 
Continued  on  page  291. 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


Feeding  the  Market  Hog. 

By  Geo.  B.  Roth  Well. 

Brood  sows  and  boars  of  correct  bacon  type  and  with 
size  and  quality  are  necessary  to  produce  bacon  pigs. 
The  condition  of  the  sow  and  boar  at  breeding  has  much 
to  do  with  the  quality,  strength  and  size  of  the  coming 
litter.  Proper  feed  and  exercise  outdoors  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  success  with  the  pregnant,  sow.  The 
correct  feeding  and  exercising  of  the  milking  sow  is 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  making  market  hogs 
of  her  litter.  These  are  steps  in  the  making  of  a  bacon 
hog,  aside  from  the  actual  market  feeding  of  the  season's 
pig  crop,  but  the  proper  appreciation  of  their  importance 
is  absolutely  essential. 

There  are  thousands  of  little  pigs  from  the  best  of 
breeding  stock  ruined  annually  through  improper,  or 
overfeeding  from  weaning  time  to  three  months  of  age. 
Overfeeding  at  this  stage  makes  a  short,  fat,  dumpy, 
poor  quality  hog  finished  before  he  is  heavy  enough  and 
liable  to  crippling. 

Start  the  little  pig  at  4  to  5  weeks  of  age  with  a  creep 
or  separate  pen  to  feed  in.  Feed  middlings,  mixing  small 
quantities  at  a  time  with  sweet  skim-milk.  This  gets 
the  little  pig  gradually  prepared  for  weaning.  Scatter- 
ing a  few  handfuls  of  good,  plump  whole  oats  in  the 
litter  is  good  practice.  After  weaning  is  the  critical 
time.  The  following  is  a  good  ration  for  the  weaned  pig, 
— oats, .  (either  finely  ground  well  filled  oats,  feeding 
oatmeal  or,better  still,  ground  hulless  oats),  50  pounds; 
middlings  25  pounds;  shorts  25  pounds;  ground  flax 
or  linseed  meal  5  pounds;  tankage  3  pounds.  This  may 
be  varied  provided  that  the  crude  fibre  in  the  mixture 
is  kept  low,  and  the  fat  content  fairly  high.  For  the 
two  to  three  months  pig  of  50  pounds,  feed  a  pound  or  so 
of  the  mixture  daily.  Soak  for  12  to  24  hours  before- 
hand. Feed  with  5  pounds  of  skim  milk  daily.  After 
the  pig  is  well  over  weaning  the  milk  may  be  fed  better 
soured.  Feed  it  soured  all  the  time  thereafter.  Do 
not  occasionally  change  back  to  sweet  milk.  Butter- 
milk is  excellent,  probably  the  best  milk  by-product 
for  the  pig  over  3  months. 

Here  are  the  three  fundamentals  in  successfully 
feeding  the  weaning  pig, — 1.  Keep  him  hungry. 
Have  him  squealing  for  his  rations  an  hour  before  they 
are  due.  2.  Keep  his  pen  clean,  but  see  that  the  bottom 
of  his  trough  is  the  cleanest  part  of  his  pen.  3.  See 
that  he  gets  exercise,  outdoors  in  the  summer,  or  in  a 
well  bedded  pen  or  shed  in  the  winter  or  early  spring. 

From  three  to  four  months  use  a  mixture  of  oats  50 
pounds,  shorts  50  pounds,  middlings  25  pounds,  corn 
or  barley  25  pounds,  linseed  meal  5  per  cent.;  or  equal 
parts  of  oats,  shorts  and  barley  with  milk  or  tankage. 
From  four  to  five  months  use  a  mixture  of  oats,  shorts 
and  barley  or  corn,  equal  parts  with  5  per  cent,  oil  meal. 
For  the  finish  the  corn  or  barley  may  be  increased  either 
by  feeding  whole  or  adding  to  the  ground  meal  mixture. 

1.  Do  not  overfeed  in  an  effort  to  finish  a  pig  in 
record  time. 

2.  Where  milk  is  not  available,  tankage  may  be 
fed  3  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  depending  on  the  pig's 
age.  Best  results  are  obtained  by  feeding  it  in  a  self- 
feeder. 

3.  Green  feed,  either  cut  or  pasture,  is  a  meal  saver 
in  summer.  A  few  roots  (mangels)  are  a  wonderful 
help  to  the  winter  fattened  pig. 

4.  If  a  prime  bacon  hog  is  desired,  stick  to  a  ration 
that  will  grow  bone  and  frame  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
pig's  life.   Don't  use  much  corn  until  the  last  two  months. 


A  Small  Piggery. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Having  had  quite  a  bit  of  experience  in  pig-raising 
and  quite  a  lot  of  difficulty  in  housing  them  satisfactorily, 
perhaps  a  description  of  the  most  suitable  house  we  have 
found  would  beneficial  to  others. 

This  house  is  on  a  stone  foundation  about  \j4  feet 
high,  is  18  feet  by  28  feet  inside  measurement,  and  has 
8  foot  ceiling  with  loft  above.  It  is  constructed  of  one 
thickness  of  clapboards,  and  one  of  matched  lumber 
with  paper  between  on  outside  of  studding,  and  one 
thickness  matched  lumber  inside.  There  is  a  gable- 
roof  with  two  ventilators.  There  are  four  windows, 
3  by  2  feet,  two  on  the  hall  side  and  one  in  each  end;  one 
entry  door  3  by  6  feet  divided  into  upper  and  lower  parts. 

The  floor  is  cement  with  a  slope  of  about  4  inches  to- 
ward the  back  of  the  pens.  It  is  divided  into  four 
pens  each  12  feet  long  and  7  feet  wide,  the  hall 
being  6  feet  wide.  The  pens  are  partitioned  with  2 
inch  plank  and  half  the  floor  space  in  each  pen  is  also 
planked. 

The  troughs  are  of  cement  being  about  5  inches 
deep  and  16  inches  wide  from  outside  to  outside  and 
rounded  in  the  bottom.  These  cement  troughs  have 
given  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  we  ever  used 
and  were  made  in  the  following  way — after  the  floor 
was  laid  a  one-inch  board  was  wrell  braced  on  each  out- 
side 16  inches  apart,  then  soft  cement  was  dropped  in 
between  the  two  to  form  bottom  of  trough,  then  a  straight 
cedar  log  flattened  on  two  sides  being  left  8  inches  wide 
was  laid  in  this  cement  and  the  space  on  each  side  be- 
tween it  and  the  boards  was  filled  with  cement.  This 
form  was  removed  before  the  cement  hardened  too  much, 
in  our  case  it  was  left  in  about  6  hours.  If  this  form  was 
longer  than  each  trough  was  intended,  one  would  need 
to  put  in  the  cement  divisions  before  the  other  cement 
hardened  too  much,  else  they  would  not  stick  well. 
In  addition  to  the  big  feed  troughs  there  are  two  small 


troughs  about  10  inches  square  in  each  pen,  one  for 
water  and  one  for  salt,  ashes  or  such. 

At  the  back  of  each  pen  there  is  a  small  door  opening 
into  an  outside  yard;  of  course,  these  are  kept  closed 
in  cold  weather.  In  the  front  of  each  pen  opening  into 
the  hall  is  another  small  door  through  which  the  pigs  are 
run  out  to  load,  change  pens  or  so  on.  At  the  back  of 
each  partition  is  a  small  slide  door  which  may  be  opened 
to  allow  little  pigs  to  run  into  a  separate  pen  from  their 
mother  to  feed  by  themselves. 

In  the  hall  are  three  chop  bins  5  x  3  x  ly?  feet  fitted 
with  covers,  one  for  light  chop  as  oats,  one  for  mixed  as 
barley  and  oats,  and  one  for  heavy  chop  as  barley,  wheat, 
rye  or  corn.  These  do  not  begin  directly  at  the  door  but 
about  5  feet  back  thus  leaving  room  for  a  couple  of  whey 
barrels.  This  leaves  the  walk  between  pens  and  chop 
bins  about  3  feet  wide. 

We  prefer  the  pens  long  and  narrow  so  that  batches 
may  be  better  divided,  smaller  pigs  in  one  pen,  bigger 
ones  in  another.  Each  of  these  pens  will  accomodate 
six  full-grown  hogs.  When  hogs, are  to  be  loaded  the 
wagon  is  backed  up  to  the  door,  the  pigs  let  into  the 
hall  and  run  into  the  wagon  with  very  little  trouble. 

We  have  used  this  pen  for  three  years  and  find  it  very 
satisfactory  indeed,  and  the  work  is  greatly  lightened 
since  the  feed  is  so  handy.  Anyone  wishing  more  pens 
could  make  the  building  longer,  or  if  wishing  the  pens 
shorter  and  wider,  make  the  building  narrower  and 
longer. 

Northumberland  Co.,  Ont.    A  Seymour  Farmer. 


Ruby  A. 

Champion  milking  Shorthorn  cow  at  Toronto,"' 1921.    Owned  by 
G.  L.  Smith,  Meadowvale,  Ontario. 


Jealousy  9th. 

First  in  cow  class  at  Toronto  for  Kyle  Bros.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 


The  Breeders'  Annual  Meetings. 

The  breeders'  meetings,  which  can  rightly  be  called 
the  live-stock  breeders'  parliament,  are  past  for  another 
year.  These  sessions  give  an  opportunity  for  breeders 
to  discuss  policies  which  are  considered  in  the  interest 
of  their  particular  breed,  and  of  the  live-stock  industry 
as  a  whole,  and  to  outline  work  for  the  year,  make 
recommendations  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
special  concessions  or  legislation  governing  phases  of 
the  industry.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  live  stock 
is  the  foundation  of  successful  farming,  and  farming  is 
characterized  as  the  basic  industry  of  the  country. 
Therefore,  the  need  for  live-stock  breeders  to  meet 
together,  review  the  past,  and  plan  for  the  future.  The 
1922  annual  meetings  were  fairly  well  attended,  and 
much  good  will,  no  doubt,  come  to  the  individual 
breeders  from  their  association  with  other  breeders  for 
a  few  days.  But  of  what  significance  are  these  meetings 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  breeders  who  do  not  attend? 

To  one  who  attends  these  meetings  year  after  year, 
there  is  more  or  less  of  a  sameness  to  the  business 
transacted,  although  one  looks  for  more  doing  in  some 
societies  than  in  others,  depending  upon  the  reputation 
of  certain  members  for  speaking  their  minds  in  public 
and  stirring  their  fellow  breeders  into  activity.  These 
are  annual  meetings  for  members  of  the  breed  societies, 
but  in  listening  to  the  discussions,  one  wonders  why 
the  members  have  not  a  wider  vision  and  endeavor  to 
stimulate  activity  along  commercial  lines,  as  the  block 
is  the  ultimate  end  of  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 
When  the  commercial  market  is  strong  the  market  for 
pure-bred  stock  strengthens,  but  when  the  feeder  finds 


the  market  weakening,  the  breeder  of  registered  stock 
begins  to  feel  the  slackening  of  demand.  Would  it  not 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  associations  and  of  the  live- 
stock industry  in  particular,  if  some  time  was  devoted 
to  considering  the  advisability  of  granting  more  special 
prizes  for  fat  classes  so  as  to  encourage  stockmen  to 
advertise  the  breed  through  the  typey,  well-developed, 
highly-finished  steer,  wether  or  barrow,  wherever  the 
occasion  offered.  It  is  well  to  encourage  the  pure-bred 
breeder  by  holding  out  numerous  classes  and  large  prizes, 
but  the  other  end  is  equally  important.  Instead  of 
occupying  hours  in  discussing  whether  or  not  to  raise 
the  registration  and  transfer  fees,  so  as  to  enable  the 
associations  to  have  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  under 
abnormal  conditions,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  dis- 
cuss constructive  ideas  as  to  markets,  improved  quality, 
etc.  Undoubtedly  some  do  feel  the  burden  of  high 
registration  fees,  but  the  men  who  complain  the  most 
are  sometimes  those  best  able  to  pay.  We  sometimes 
think  that  if  registration  fees  for  males  were  placed  so 
high  as  to  almost  prohibit  the  registering  of  many  of  the 
inferior  males,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  the  live- 
stock industry.  Cattle  men  cannot  get  away  from  the 
fact,  if  a  steer  or  carload  of  steers  were  in  open  com- 
petition with  other  breeds,  that  it  is  the  best  advertising 
the  breed  can  get.  Then,  too,  the  country  that  places 
the  best  quality  beef  on  the  market  secures  the  trade 
to  the  benefit  of  feeder  of  commercial  cattle  and  breeder 
of  pure-breds. 

The  same  might  be  applied  to  other  classes  of  stock. 
The  sheepmen,  while  being  forced  to  accept  lower 
prices  than  in  the  past,  should  be  thankful  that  during 
the  time  of  peak  prices  and  unlimited  demand,  that 
the  grading  and  selling  of  wool  on  a  quality  basis  had 
built  up  a  market  which  has  been  a  boon  to  them  during 
the  recent  great  depression  and  the  closing  of  foreign 
wool  markets.  There  is  more  work  yet  to  be  done 
along  this  line.  The  lamb  and  mutton  market  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  very  largely  due  to  carelessness  in 
preparing  the  carcass,  and  too  much  holding  in  cold 
storage.  The  sheep  breeders'  organizations  might 
advisedly  support  more  enthusiastically  such  work  as 
Jim  Telfer  was  doing  at  Guelph  Winter  Fair  and  what 
is  being  done  at  some  of  the  short  courses.  In  many 
localities  butchers  have  no  call  whatever  for  mutton 
or  lamb,  because  of  poor  stuff  which  has  been  sold  in 
the  past.  But  we  did  not  hear  of  any  concerted  effort 
being  made  at  the  meetings  to  carry  on  an  educational 
and  inspection  campaign  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  mutton.  Rather,  the  time  was  taken  up  comparing 
methods  used  by  Canadian  and  United  States  record 
boards  and  agitating  for  a  saving  of  twenty-five  cents 
in  transfer  fees.  Such  penurious  discussion  has  a 
destructive  rather  than  a  constructive  effect.  Just 
here  we  might  say  that  to  our  knowledge  the  Canadian 
record  office  is  handled  as  efficiently  and  as  economically, 
numbers  of  registrations  considered,  as  the  record 
offices  of  any  breed  in  United  States,  and  furthermore, 
the  accuracy  of  the  records  is  seldom,  if  ever,  challenged. 

In  too  many  of  the  organization  meetings  the  mem- 
bers appeared  to  consider  their  own  interests  instead  of 
legislating  for  the  advancement  of  the  breed.  This 
particularly  applied  to  the  Clydesdale  meeting,  when  a 
resolution  was  introduced  to  have  the  open  and 
Canadian  classes  combined  so '  as  to  make  a  stronger 
showing. 

At  the  ringside  a  breed's  standing  is  frequently 
judged  by  the  length  of  the  line-up  in  each  class.  Num- 
bers count  in  the  public  eye,  and  after  watching  classes 
at  different  large  shows  one  cannot  help  but  think  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  breed,  on  the  whole,  to  com- 
bine the  classes  and  lengthen  out  the  prize-list.  But, 
some  exhibitors  looked  at  the  two  classes  as  offering 
more  opportunity  to  get  red  or  blue  ribbons,  and  more 
money  than  would  be  possible  with  one  class,  and  their 
opinion  carried  the  meeting. 

There  is  lack  of  vision  and  a  good  deal  of  selfishness 
shown  at  the  breeders'  meetings.  Then,  too,  the 
tendency  was  all  too  prevalent  to  re-elect  the  same 
directors  and  officers  rather  than  to  put  new  blood  on 
the  directorate.  The  members  of  the  past  directorate 
may  understand  the  running  of  the  organization  better 
than  new  men,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
well  to  be  training  others  to  carry  on  the  work,  and 
besides,  new  blood  usually  brings  to  any  directorate 
new  ideas  and  fresh  ambition.  On  the  whole,  the 
meetings  held  two  weeks  ago  were,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  unfruitful,  in  that  the  members  and  officers 
seemed  to  lack  the  vision  of  a  greater  Canadian  live- 
stock industry,  and  consequently  made  no  effort  to 
bring  it  about  or  prepare  to  meet  the  problems  which 
the  future  has  in  store. 


The  Royal  Show  Promised  for  This 
Fall. 

There  was  widespread  disappointment  over  the 
cancelling  of  the  Royal  Show  at  Toronto  last  fall,  and 
owing  to  obligations  the  fair  board  was  pledged  to  me<  t 
there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  how  satisfactory 
arrangements  could  be  made.  However,  we  are  informed 
by  C.  F.  Bailey,  the  Managing  Director,  that  the  com- 
mittee has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the 
Toronto  City  Council,  whereby  the  association's  part 
of  the  agreement  with  the  city,  will  start  in  1922-2  E 
instead  of  1921-22,  and  the  city  allows  $15,000  on  the 
first  annual  payment  in  lieu  of  expenses  incurred  by  the 
association  during  the  past  year.  It  is  expected  that 
everything  will  be  in  readiness  for  a  successful  show 
this  fall.  The  live-stock  men,  in  attendance  at  ihe 
breeders'  meetings  two  weeks  ago,  were  apparently 
pleased  that  the  show  would  be  a  reality  this  coming 
fall,  and  are  planning  to  have  a  large  entry  out. 
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THE  FARM. 


Seed  Growers  Hold  Annual  Meeting 

The  Ontario  Seed  Growers'  Association  held  their 
annual  meeting  in  Toronto  on  Friday,  February  17. 
There  was  a  fairly  good  representation,  and  the  discussion 
throughout  was  interesting  and  constructive.  R.  R. 
Moore,  of  Norwich,  presided,  and  after  reviewing  the 
seed  situation  of  the  past  year  the  meeting  was  thrown 
open  for  discussion  and  for  the  transacting  of  any  new 
business  which  any  member  might  bring  up.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  over  the  existing 
freight  rates  on  seed  grain.  J.  \V.  Sangster,  of  Listowel, 
stated  that  it  cost  $5.20  express,  or  $5.05  freight,  on  a 
bushel  of  clover  seed  to  Alberta  in  one-bushel  ship- 
ments. He  claimed  that  this  was  the  best  rate  he  could 
get  after  writing  the  heads  of  the  freight  departments 
of  the  principal  Canadian  railways.  W.  G.  Hill  stated 
that  he  had  shipped  clover  to  Indian  Head,  Sask.,  for 
SI.  11  per  bushel.  It  was  later  pointed  out  that  the 
minimum  weight  was  100  pounds,  and  for  that  reason 
it  made  the  cost  of  a  single  bushel  excessively  high. 
J.  Lockie  Wilson  stated  that  he  had  paid  S5.80  express 
charges  on  a  bag  of  oats  from  Emo  to  Toronto  last  fall. 
Such  rates  were  contended  to  be  altogether  too  high, 
and  a  committee  was  formed  to  co-operate  with  the 
Eastern  Canada  Live-Stock  Union  to  agitate  for  lower 
freight  and  express  rates  on  seed.  The  Association 
favored  the  sale  of  seed  corn  on  the  basis  of  grade  only, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  up  the  matter 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an  endeavor 
to  establish  suitable  grades.  A  resolution  was  passed 
to  have  the  financial  year  close  January  31,  as  com- 
pared with  November  30  as  heretofore,  so  as  to  include 
the  Guelph  and  Ottawa  Winter  Fairs  in  the  statement. 
The  appropriation  to  fairs  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
president,  vice-president  and  secretary.  A.  S.  Maynard 
suggested  that  the  95  per  cent,  germination  now  de- 
manded for  No.  1  seed  corn  was  too  high,  and  recom- 
mended that  90  per  cent,  for  No.  1,  and  80  per  cent, 
foi'  No.  2  be  as  high  as  should  be  required.  J.  Edmunds, 
Thunder  Bay  District,  led  the  discussion  on  seed 
potato  growing.  He  pointed  out  that  Carman  No.  1 
was  the  standard  for  Northern  Ontario.  Irish  Cobblers, 
however,  are  a  little  more  in  demand,  but  it  was  a  little 
more  difficult  to  secure  certified  seed  of  the  Cobblers 
owing  to  scab  and  rhizoctonia.  A.  H.  McLennan 
suggested  that  the  Northern  growers  sell  the  Irish 
Cobbler  seed  on  a  field  inspection  basis.  This  would 
eliminate  certain  diseases  and  aid  in  keeping  the  variety 
pure.  The  scab  and  rhizoctonia  could  be  treated  by 
the  Eastern  grower  before  planting.  Late  planting 
was  also  recommended  as  a  means  of  lessening  the 
rhizoctonia.  There  was  considerable  discussion  over 
the  exhibition  of  grain.  The  officers  elected  were: 
Honorary  President,  Professor  W.  J.  Squirrell,  Guerph; 
President,  R.  R.  Moore,  Norwich;  Vice-President, 
I.  W.  Sangster,  Listowel;  Secretary,  F.  C.  Hart,  Toronto. 
Directors:  F.  A.  Smith,  Aylmer;  B.  R.  Cohoe,  South 
YVoodslee;  W.  C.  Barrie,  Gait;  S.  McDonald,  Port 
Lambton;  J.  Edmunds,  Dorion;  A.  H.  McLennan, 
Toronto;  A.  S.  Maynard,  Chatham;  W.  G.  Hill,  Oueens- 
ville. 


Provincial  Plowing  Match  at 
Lindsay  in  1922. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Plowmen's 
Association  was  held  in  Toronto  on  Thursday,  February 
14,  and  at  this  meeting,  as  usual,  the  most  important 
business  was  the  decision  as  to  where  the  provincial 
plowing  match  for  this  year  would  be  held.  There 
were  four  deputations  present  to  urge  the  superior 
claims  of  their  respective  localities,  namely,  Lindsay, 
Peterboro,  Oshawa  and  London.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  last  year  the  plowing  match  was  held  in  Western 
Ontario,  it  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
1922  match  would  be  held  in  Eastern  Ontario,  and  after 
some  consideration  the  claims  of  Lindsay  were  acknow- 
ledged. It  is  a  midland  centre,  200  acres  of  the  right 
type  of  land  have  been  secured,  and  the  county  has 
granted  $1,600  towards  the  expense  of  the  match. 
There  was  also  the  fact  that  100  teams  have  been 
offered  for  the  plowmen,  with  opportunity  for  the  latter 
to  stay  at  the  farms  some  days  in  advance  and  get 
acquainted  with  the  teams  they  are  to  use.  Railwav 
facilities  will  be  convenient  from  both  the  C.  P.  R. 
and  the  Canadian  National,  and  the  municipalities 
locally  are  willing  to  make  substantial  contributions, 
along,  with  the  county,  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
match. 

D.  D.  Gray,  Ottawa,  in  his  presidential  address 
dwelt  with  the  necessity  for  good  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  reviewed  the  history  of  soil  cultivation  from  early 
times.  He  traced  the  development  of  agricultural 
machinery  through  its  various  stages  to  the  extremely 
specialized  types  found  on  our  farms  to-day.  The 
Secretary  and  Managing-Director,  J.  Lockie  Wilson, 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  provincial  plowing  match 
from  the  time  it  started  ten  years  ago,  until  last  year, 
when  55,000  people  visited  the  grounds  at  Woodstock 
and  watched  the  144  teams  competing  for  honors  and 
the  50  or  60  tractors,  as  well  as  the  many  other  types 
of  farm  machinery  operate  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
might  be  interested.  Representatives  were  also  present 
from  many  of  the  large  machinery  companies.  In 
the  evening  a  very  enjoyable  banquet  was  held  in  the 
King  Edward  Hotel,  at  which  a  large  number  were 
present. 

The  officers  elected  were:  President,  A.  B.  Rose, 
Echo  Place;  Vice-President,   Capt.  George  B.  Little, 


Agincourt;  W.  H.  Paterson,  Agincourt;  Managing- 
Director,  J.  Lockie  Wilson;  Treasurer,  F.  P.  Johnston, 
Toronto.  Directors:  James  McLean,  Richmond  Hill, 
William  Dougherty,  Eglinton;  A.  E.  Wilson,-  W.  C. 
Barrie,  Gait;  Joseph  Duffus.  Peterborough;  D.  D.  Gray, 
W.  O.  Macdonald,  Maple;  R.  J.  Patterson,  Frank  Weir, 
Agincourt;  Fred  Ough,  W.  S.  McFarland  and  Cameron 
Walkington,  King. 


Sweet  Clover  Again. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Since  writing  on  the  subject  of  sweet  clover  in  your 
issue  of  January  19,  1922,  page  63,  I  have  had  numerous 
letters  asking  for  additional  information.  As  far  as  the 
annual  variety  is  concerned  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my 
statements  in  that  article.  Many  farmers  are  carried 
into  unnecessary  expense  and  loss  by  something  new. 
Persons  who  have  seed  for  sale  sometimes  see  value 
that  does  not  exist.  If  you  want  to,  get  an  ounce  or  two 
of  the  seed  and  try  it  out.  I  have  a  quantity  of  very 
nice  seed  on  hand  but  that  ought  not  to  impell  me  to 
put  a  value  on  the  plant  that  does  not  exist.  On  the  other 
hand  I  think  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  is  acting  wisely 
in  offering  seed  of  the  annual  variety,  as  a  subscription 
prize.  This  will  introduce  the  plant  in  many  districts 
where  it  may  be  tested  at  no  cost  to  the  farmer,  except 
his  work.  It  will  cost  him  nothing  to  get  a  new  sub- 
scriber and  will  do  that  person  a  great  service.  Any 
issue  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate",  if  carefully  read, 
is  worth  a  year's  subscription  to  any  intelligent  farmer. 
It  depends  only  on  himself  what  the  paper,  or  issue,  is 
worth  to  him.  Therefore  by  obtaining  a  new  subscriber 
he  is  benefiting  the  subscriber  and  the  nation.  Any- 
thing that  helps  a  citizen  benefits  the  nation.  I  have 
been  asked,  "Of  the  two  biennial  varieties,  white  or 
yellow,  which  is  best."    My  answer  is,  "Undoubtedly 


Tapping  the  First  Tree. 


the  white  wherever  I  have  seen  them  growing."  With 
me  the  yield  of  hay  has  been,  when  cut  early:  White, 
6  tons;  yellow,  barely  4  tons  per  acre.  If  cut  when  in 
bloom,  or  later,  the  difference  is  more  marked.  For 
putting  in  the  silo  the  white  is  far  superior;  in  fact, with 
me,  the  yellow  is  unsuited  for  this  purpose. 

When  sowing  the  white  biennial,  if  for  pasture  or 
hay,  the  best  fields  I  have  seen  were  seeded  with  20 
pounds  per  acre.  If  grown  for  seed,  10  pounds  per  acre  is 
enough.  The  first  year  I  sowed  this  plant  I  used  10 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  and  was  advised  not  to  cut  for 
hay  until  it  was  in  full  bloom.  It  was  then  8  feet  high. 
Rain  fell  for  a  week.  I  had  20  acres.  Before  we 
could  cut,  it  was  10  feet  high  and  most  difficult  to 
handle.  It  was  more  like  appletree  brush  than  hay, 
yet  we  got  it  in  cock  without  great  loss  of  leaves  and 
finally  got  it  in  the  barn.  Somehow  all  the  neighbor- 
hood knew  Hodson  had  sweet  clover — "The  worse 
mess  you  ever  saw,"  was  the  general  remark.  When- 
ever I  ventured  to  the  village,  very  broad  grins  greeted 
me  on  every  side  but  as  I  am  a  man  of  few  words,  little 
was  said  to  me,  but  much  among  themselves.  I  was 
sorry  for  myself  and  for  my  men.  It  was  terrible  stuff  to 
handle  and  so  much  of  it;  over  30  tons  per  acre  when 
green.  We  tramped  it  in  the  mow  with  a  horse.  This 
experience  convinced  me  that  this  plant  should  be  cut 
earlier.  I  have  since  learned  to  cut  it  when  30  to  36 
inches  high.  I  put  the  pea  harvester  shoes  on  the  mower 
and  cut  the  first  time  as  high  as  I  can,  and  as  early  in 
the  season  as  I  get  sufficient  growth.  If  the  first  crop 
is  cut  high  enough  and  early  enough  plenty  of  seed  can 
be  got  from  the  second  cutting,  or  a  good  crop  of  hay. 

As  soon  as  wilted,  put  in  cock  when  it  will  stand  more 
bad  weather  and  not  be  spoiled  than  any  other  hay 
plant.  Let  it  cure  in  the  cock  with  as  little  handling 
as  possible.  Give  it  the  same  care  and  attention  you 
would  lucerne  and  it  will  give  as  good  hay  and  more  of  it 


per  acre.  In  case  you  meet  bad  weather  and  are  late 
in  cutting,  you  will  still  find  the  course  ugly  stuff,  which 
seems  all  sticks,  good  feed,  but  it  must  be  run  through  a 
chaff  cutter.  This  year  I  had  over  100  tons  of  coarse, 
big  stuff.  All  we  have  fed  we  have  chaffed  and  we  find 
it  surprisingly  good  feed  for  beef  cattle,  dairy  cows  and 
growing  calves.  It  has  given  us  as  much  feed  per  acre 
as  corn,  at  less  cost.  We  put  our  corn  in  the  silo  but 
have  made  hay  of  the  sweet  clover.  The  coarse  stuff 
would  have  been  better-in  the  silo,  and  hereafter,  if  I 
cannot  get  it  cut  in  time,  I  will  put  it  there. 

Ontario  Co.,  Out.  F.  W.  Hodson. 


Seed    Potato   Industry  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

"Spud  Island"  is  the  name  sometimes  jocularly 
applied  to  the  little  Island  province  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  it  is  surely  not  without  reason,  for  one  of  the  things 
the  P.  E.  Islanders  are  famous  for  is  their  potatoes. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Island  farmer  was  satisfied 
to  grow  good  table  potatoes.  But  the  trouble  was  there 
poorer  potatoes  were  also  grown,  and  shipped,  and  as  a 
result  Island  "Murphys"  bore  no  special  distinction  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  until  some  of  the  leading  growers 
decided  to  organize  into  a  co-operative  marketing  as- 
sociation for  the  marketing  of  seed  potatoes. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  formation  of  this 
association  was  to  establish  an  enviable  reputation  for 
P.  E.  I.  seed  potatoes,  and  the  by-laws  provide  for  the 
expulsion  from  the  association  of  any  member  who 
exports  anything  inferior  to  No.  1  seed.  The  slogan  is 
"Quality,  and  better  quality"  and  woe  to  the  farmer 
who  attempts  to  export  anything  that  will  bring  Island 
seed  potatoes  into  disrepute.  Since  this  association  is  a 
strictly  co-operative  one,  and  one  enjoying  govern- 
mental assistance,  it  is  in  a  position  to  find  and  supply 
markets  in  a  much  more  efficient  and  economical  manner 
than  the  individual  grower.  For  that  reason  the 
grower  enjoys  privileges  that  he  cannot  afford  to  trifle 
with,  and  he  will  not  attempt  to  ship  inferior  stuff  a 
second  time. 

All  seed  potatoes  are  graded  and  inspected  by  a 
government  inspector,  and  the  complaint  of  either 
the  inspector  or  the  buyer  will  cause  the  expulsion  from 
the  association  of  any  grower  who  attempts  to  ship 
inferior  seed  as  No.  1,  and  it  is  only  No.  1  seed  that  the 
association  recognizes.  These  bear  the  registered 
mark  "Garden  of  the  Gulf  Brand  Certified  Seed 
Potatoes." 

The  Seed  Potato  Growers  of  P.  E.  Lis  an  association 
only  a  little  over  a  year  old,  but  in  its  first  year — a 
difficult  year  at  that — its  worth  was  amply  demonstrated. 
Its  members  and  officials  are  progressive  and  they  are 
not  afraid  to  invest  in  good  publicity.  The  association 
last  year  sent  to  the  United  States  for  experimental 
purposes  several  barrels  of  Green  Mountain  and  Irish 
Cobbler  seed.  This  was  distributed  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
Maine,  Vermont,  and  one  sample  was  grown  at  Washing- 
ton. These  tests  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  P.  E.  I. 
seed  potato  is  equal  to  the  best  from  other  provinces  and 
states — and  in  many  cases  superior — and  especially 
was  their  worth  demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  practically  free  from  those  diseases  that  affect 
potato  growth. 

The  principle  market  so  far  for  Island  seed  has  been 
in  Long  Island  where  in  the  Seed  Source  Test  two  years 
ago  t,hey  established  such  an  enviable  reputation,  and  last 
year  the  demand  from  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States 
where  the  seed  has  been  tested  was  far  greater  than  the 
supply. 

In  the  marketing  centres  the  seed  is  handled  by 
resident  agents,  and  last  year  45,000  bushels  were  sold; 
$1  a  bushel  was  advanced  to  the  grower,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  when  the  year's  business  is  finally  completed 
in  May  there  will  be  an  addition  of  about  25  cents  per 
bushel  paid  to  the  grower.  When  it  is  considered  that 
30  cents  per  bushel  was  about  the  average  price  the 
Island  grower  received  for  table  potato  stock,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  growing  of  seed  was  not  an  unprofitable 
undertaking. 

Since  the  States  referred  to  have  so  far  furnished  the 
only  market  for  Island  seed,  the  grower  is  handicapped 
by  reason  of  the  great  expense  of  transportation.  In 
Long  Island  last  year  this  seed  commanded  a  price  of 
$6.75  per  barrel,  or  about  $2.45  a  bushel.  To  get  them 
marketed  the  cost  per  barrel  was  approximately: 
Freight,  $1.60;  commission,  $0.67;  duty  $0.70;  bags, 
$0.13,  or  a  total  expense  of  $3.10  per  barrel.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  the  growers  feel  confident  that  if  the 
rule  regarding  quality  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the  reputa- 
tion for  Island  seed  will  be  so  firmly  established  that 
it  will  some  day  command  a  premium,  and  the  growing 
of  seed  potatoes  will  be  a  profitable  undertaking,  indeed. 
The  association  is  a  strictly  co-operative  one,  and  its 
,  expenses  are  paid  by  the  retarding  for  twelve  months 
of  ten  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds.  Any  balance  left 
over  is  paid  to  the  producers.  There  is  a  small  annual 
membership  fee,  but  the  eligibility  for  membership 
depends  upon  whether  or  not  a  grower  can  produce  No.  1 
seed.  If  he  can  his  membership  fee  and  his  share  of  the 
association  expenses  are  trifling  in  comparison  with 
the  value  of  the  service  he  is  rendered. 

The  spirit  that  pervades  the  membership  is  one  of 
loyalty,  and  if  this  continues  thegrowing  of  seed  potatoes 
in  P.  E.  I.  within  a  very  few   years  will  be  one  of  its 
most  important  industries. 
P  E.  I.  W.  D.  McNeill. 
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THE  DAIRY. 

Bran  the  Basis  of  Meal  Mixture  at 
Ottawa. 

By  Geo.  W.  Muir,  Animal  Husbandman,  C.E.F. 

At  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  the 
rations  for  the  dairy  cows  are  worked  out  with  con- 
siderable care.  The  first  requisite  in  a  good  ration  for 
dairy  cows  is  considered  to  be  a  plentiful  supply  of 
home-grown  roughage  of  a  nutritious  and  palatable 
nature.  It  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  milk, 
but  particularly  necessary  if  the  milk  is  to  be  produced 
economically.  Consequently,  we  arrange,  by  means  of 
a  three-year  rotation  of  crops,  to  have  a  generous 
supply  of  corn  silage,  mixed  alfalfa  and  clover  hay, 
straw  and  a  limited  quantity  of  roots  on  hand  each 
year,  and  these  form  the  basis  of  the  ration.  The  farm 
acreage  does  not  permit  of  any  grain  feed  being  grown 
for  the  cattle,  all  of  the  grains  being  bought  on  the 
market  in  car  load  lots.  Regardless  of  price,  which, 
however,  is  usually  consistent  with  that  of  other  grains, 
bran  forms  the  basis  of  the  grain  mixture.  Its  high 
protein  content,  its  mineral  content,  and  last  but  not 
least  its  laxative  and  tonic  properties,  make  bran 
indispensable  in  the  grain  mixture  for  dairy  cows. 
Another  indispensable  item  is  material  that  will  supply 
a  large  percentage  of  protein  to  balance  up  the  ration. 
This  can  usually  be  obtained  most  economically  in 
high  grade  oil  cake  meal  or  cottonseed  meal.  Where 
silage  is  being  fed,  either  of  the  above  meals  may  be 
used,  care  being  taken  to  select  the  one  that  is  the 
cheapest,  per  pound  of  protein  contained.  If  there  is 
no  silage,  roots,  or  other  succulence  in  the  ration,  then 
oil  cake  meal  is  to  be  preferred  as  being  the  most  laxative. 
Granted  these  two  feeds,  the  remainder  of  the  grain 
ration  can  be  made  up  of  any  feeds  fairly  rich  in  protein, 
such  as  home  grown  oats,  or  oats,  peas  and  barley 
mixture,  brewers'  grains,  distillers'  grains,  gluten  teed, 
hominy,  etc.  Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the 
variety  in  the  mixture,  provided  palatability  is  not  lost 
sight  of,  the  better  the  results. 

As  a  specific  instance  of  how  our  ration  works  out 
at  the  present  time,  let  us  take  a  mature  Holstein  cow 
weighing  approximately  1,000  pounds  and  producing 
1,077.5  pounds  of  3.7  per  cent,  milk  per  month.  Such  a 
cow  would  receive  a  daily  ration  as  follows: 

Corn  silage  40-45  lbs. 

Roots  (mangels)  20-30  lbs. 

Alfalfa  and  clover  hay   6-8  lbs. 

Meal  mixture: 

Bran  5  parts  by  weight  \ 

Brewers'  grains  5      "'  "      I  12  lbs. 

Hominy  3      "  "  | 

Oilcake  3       "          "  J 

This  meal  mixture  is  fed 
at  the  rate  of  1  pound  for 
every  3  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duced during  the  early  part 
of  the  lactation  period,  and 
at  the  rate  of  1  pound  for 
every  4  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duced during  the  latter 
months  of  the  lactation 
period.  The  above  meal 
mixture  could  not  be  gener- 
ally recommended,  as  the 
hominy  and  brewers'  grains 
are  not  always  available  to 
the  farmer.  However,  there 
are  many  other  feeds  that 
could  be  used  in  their  place 
so  long  as  the  protein  balance 
is  maintained. 

In  the  case  of  smaller 
mature  cows,  the  roughage 
ration  is  cut  down  propor- 
tionately>  but  the  mea!  mix- 
ture is  fed  at  the  same  rate. 
This  provides  for  any  extra 
nutriment  required  on  ac- 
count of  higher  fat  content  of 
milk.  In  the  case  of  heifers, 
they  are  fed  practically  all 
they  will  consume  so  as  to 
get  the  greatest  production 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not 
stop  the  heifer's  development. 

During  the  dry  period,  the  usual  roughage  ration 
is  fed,  though  sometimes  the  roots  are  eliminated  and 
the  good  hay  partly  replaced  by  rough  hay  and  straw, 
depending  on  the  condition  of  the  animal.  Cows  fed 
when  milking  as  outlined  above  usually  come  through 
in  such  good  condition  that  grain  feeding  during  the 
dry  period  is  not  necessary,  but,  where  it  is  necessary, 
we  feed  a  mixture  of  bran,  ground  oats  and  oil  cake, 
the  condition  of  the  animal  being  the  only  guide  as  to 
the  amount  fed. 

While  the  outlining  of  a  daily  ration  for  dairy  cows 
is  important,  it  is  also  of  importance  to  see  that  the 
ration  is  fed  regularly  and  systematically.  Our  corres- 
pondence with  dairy  farmers  on  dairy  cattle  rations 
has  led  us  to  the  belief  that,  in  many  cases,  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  ration  as  well  as  the  time  taken  for  chores 
could  be  improved  on.  At  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  we  feed  twice  a  day.  Just  after  milking  in  the 
morning,  the  cows  are  given  half  their  daily  silage 
ration  with  half  their  daily  grain  ration  on  top  of  it. 
If  they  are  receiving  any  roots,  which  are  usually  fed 
whole,  they  receive  these  immediately  after  breakfast. 


Then,  about  9  a.m.  they  receive  half  their  daily  hay 
ration.  Nothing  more  is  given  until  2.30  p.m.  or  3 
p.m.,  when  they  receive  the  remainder  of  their  silage 
and  grain,  and,  after  milking,  they  receive  the  remainder 
of  their  hay.  This  system  of  feeding  divides  the  ration 
equally  for  the  day.  Mixing  the  silage  and  grain  tends 
to  aid  the  digestion  of  each,  besides  getting  the  silage 
eaten  up  thoroughly.  Provided  the  cattle  get  properly 
filled  up  in  the  morning,  they  do  not  need  a  feed  at 
noon  and  really  make  better  use  of  their  time  resting 
and  assimilating  their  feed.  Then,  not  having  any 
chores  to  do  at  noon  means  that  the  men  can  carry 
on  at  other  work,  out  doors  if  necessary,  without 
interruption. 

Rations  That  are  Being  Fed 

It  is  always  of  interest  to  dairymen  to  know  what 
others  in  the  same  line  of  business  are  feeding  to  their 
cows.  No  two  dairymen  are  faced  with  exactly  the 
same  conditions  as  to  the  type  of  cows  and  the  variety  of 
feed  available,  but  there  is  enough  similarity  between  the 
feeds  available  to  make  comparisons  interesting.  Here 
are  rations  being  fed  in  two  herds,  the  one  a  Jersey  and 
the  other  Holstein.    Both  a  e  herds  of  pure-breds. 

In  the  case  of  the  Holstein  herd  we  have  been  given 
the  ration  being  fed  to  a  six- year-old  cow  weighing  1,250 
pounds  and  giving  58  pounds  of  milk  daily  testing  4.4 
per  cent.  fat.  This  cow  is  receiving  38  pounds  corn 
silage  daily,  in  addition  to  5  pounds  of  roots  and  15 
pounds  of  second  and  third  cutting  alfalfa  hay,  as  a 
roughage  ration,  supplemented  by  15  pounds  of  a 
meal  mixture  made  up  of  two  parts  of  ground  oats, 
two  parts  of  ground  barley,  one-half  part  of  bran,  and 
one-half  part  of  oilcake.  The  silage  is  valued  at  $6 
per  ton,  the  roots  at  $8  per  ton,  the  alfalfa  hay  at  $12 
per  ton  and  oat  straw,  which  is  given  at  night  so  that 
what  is  not  eaten  by  morning  may  be  used  for  bedding, 
is  valued  at  $4  per  ton.  A  1,400  pound  dry  cow  eight 
years  old  is  fed  in  much  the  same  way  in  this  stable  as 
the  cow  in  milk,  except  that  she  gets  two  pounds  more 
of  silage  daily  and  does  not  get  any  roots. 

Commenting  on  this  ration  the  owner  says  as  follows: 
"The  weights  given  are  as  nearly  as  I  can  approximate 
them,  unless  it  be  the  case  of  hay  of  which  the  cows 
get  all  they  will  eat  and  some  may  eat  more  than  others. 
The  same  holds  true  of  the  straw  which  is  of  very  good 
quality  this  year  and  some  of  them  must  eat  quite  a  bit. 
The  cows  are  fed  twice  daily.  They  get  their  roots, 
grain  and  silage  in  the  morning  and  after  they  finish  this 
they  are  let  out.  When  they  come  back  in  they  get 
their  hay.  We  have  found  that  it  pays  to  let  the  cows 
out  every  day.  At  night  they  get  silage  and  grain 
again  and  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  are 
given  the  straw.  I  believe  the  grain  ration  to  be  rather 
light  and  the  ratio  to  be  rather  wide,  but  we  have  a 
rather  inexperienced  man  feeding.  The  cow  in  milk 
calved  in  November  and  lost  flesh  rather  rapidly  in 


and  I  sometimes  feed  a  little  bonemeal  and  charcoal  in 
the  grain."  In  this  case  corn  silage  was  valued  at  S3 
per  ton,  alfalfa  hay  at  $20  per  ton  and  bran  at  $28  per 
tori. 

We  would  be  glad  if  readers  who  are  feeding  milking 
cows  and  are  getting  good  results  at  the  pail  would  let 
us  know  what  they  are  feeding  so  that  we  can  pass 
on  anything  that  might  be  of  interest  or  value  to  others. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  feeding  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  easier  way 
to  lose  money  than  to  feed  it  away  without  getting- 
the  proper  returns  for  it. 


Silver  Flyer  (Imp.). 

Chief  sire  in  service  for  Jas.  Bagg  &  Son,  Edgelev,  Ont..  and  first-prize  two-year-old  Jersey  bull  at 
the  C.  N.  E.  and  at  the  National  Dairy  Show.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1021. 

December."  With  regard  to  the  ration  being  fed  the 
dry  cow  the  owner  says:  "We  believe  it  pays  to  feed  our 
dry  cows  as  well  as  the  milking  herd." 

The  owner  of  the  Jersey  herd  referred  to  has  sent 
us  a  ration  being  fed  to  a  three-year-old  weighing  850 
pounds  and  that  gave  an  average  of  32.72  pounds  of 
milk  daily  testing  5.0  per  cent,  over  a  period  of  254  days. 
In  this  case  the  total  milk  produced  for  the  period 
mentioned  was  8,310.4  pounds,  which  is  a  very  good 
record.  This  heifer  was  getting  20  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay  daily,  in  addition  to  28  pounds  of  silage  and  7  pounds 
daily  of  a  meal  mixture  composed  of  3  parts  bran,  2 
parts  ground  oats,  one  part  of  o'ilcake  and  one  part 
cottonseed  meal.  A  five-year-old  dry  cow  in  the  same 
herd,  weighing  875  pounds,  was  getting  20  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay  and  20  pounds  of  silage  daily,  without  any 
grain.  The  owner  added  the  .following  additional 
information:  "The  grain  and  silage  is  fed  both  night 
and  morning  and  the  hay  is  given  at  noon.  W  hen 
the  cows  are  on  good  pasture  I  feed  only  grain  night  and 
morning.  The  dry  cow  gets  grain  sometimes  if  needed 
while  on  pasture,  without  corn  silage.  If  the  weather 
is  good  the  cows  usually  have  access  to  the  straw  stack 


Holstein  Banquet, 

Following  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  Canada,  a  most  enjoyable 
banquet  was  held  by  members  and  friends  of  the  As- 
sociation in  the  Prince  George  Hotel,  at  which  it  cart 
surely  be  said  that  everyone  had  a  good  time.  The 
arrangements  seemed  to  have  been  very  well  made, 
and  the  occasion  was  made  notable  by  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  very  well  known  men  who  spoke  during  the 
evening,  not  least  among  whom  was  the  Hon.  W.  R. 
Motherwell,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion- 
This  was  the  first  appearance  of  Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell 
in  Toronto  on  any  public  occasion,  since  his  coming  to- 
Ottawa  from  Saskatchew  n  following  the  general 
election  in  December;  and  that  he  made  a  very  good 
impression  upon  the  dairymen  to  whom  he  was  talking, 
is  not  doing  the  new  Minister  more  than  justice.  He 
was  able  to  talk  very  interestingly  and  practically  of 
the  dairy  industry,  with  the  development  of  which  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces  he  was  very  intimately  acquainted 
as  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Saskatchewan  for  many 
years.  It  is  in  the  West  that  dairying  has  taken  very- 
forward  strides,  and  the  speaker  was  quite  able  to 
advocate  from  experience  the  value  of  payment  for 
dairy  products  on  a  quality  basis,  and  the  grading  of 
dairy  products  through  all  stages  of  manufacture  from 
the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  to  the  sale  of  the 
finished  product.  He  stated  that  if  the  necessary 
graders  could  be  secured  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Department  to  grade  all  dairy  products  for  export 
after  May  1,  this  year.  Credit  was  given  to  Hon. 
S.  F.  Tolmie,  former  Minister  of  Agriculture,  for  having 
initiated  in  Canada  the  accredited  herd  plan  for  tubercular 
testing,  and  although  the  entire  vote  made  for  this 
purpose  has  been  used  up  and  the  plan  itself  required  a 
great  deal  of  money,  he  felt  that  he  could  promise  it- 
continuance.  He  had  heard  absolutely  no  dissenting- 
voice  as  regards  the  plan  from  any  part  of  Canada. 

There  was  quite  a  long  list  of  speakers,  among 
whojn  were  Hon.  Manning  Doherty,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture for  Ontario;  President  J.  B.  Reynolds,  O.A.C.. 
Guelph;  Professor  E.  S.  Archibald,  Director  Dominion 
Experimental  Farms,  Ottawa;  Dr.  Margaret  Patterson, 
Toronto,  and  representatives  of  the  City  of  Toronto. 


Ayrshire  Banquet. 

During  the  week  of  the  live-stock  meetings  in  Toronto- 
and  preceding  their  annual  meeting  on  Friday,  the 
Ayrshire  breeders  on  Thursday  night  sat  down  to  a 
very  enjoyable  banquet  at  the  Carls-Rite  Hotel,  where, 
with  a  pleasant  meal  and  suitable  entertainment,  those 
present  listened  to  several  addresses  which  served  to 
enthuse  all  interested  in  the  dairy  industry  and  to  dispel, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  the  feeling  that  there  is  not 
much  occasion  for  optimism  under  present  conditions. 
Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell  discussed  Federal  dairy  problems 
and  referred  to  the  grading  of, dairy  products  as  a  very 
necessary  step,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  enlargement  of  our  export  .markets 
He  urged  decreasing  the  cost  of  production  of  dairy 
products  and  increasing  the  quality  in  order  to  improve 
our  position  as  to  markets.  Hon  Manning  W.  Doherty, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  suggested  that 
Ayrshire  breeders  might  do  more  for  their  breed  if  the\ 
were  to  boost  it  a  little  more,  and  stated  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  in  Ontario  for  all  three  of  the  princinal 
dairy  breeds.  The  speaker  referred  to  the  fact  that 
Ontario  was  still  the  great  agricultural  province  of  the 
Dominion,  and  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  system  of 
agriculture  that  would  give  such  increased  returns  as 
dairying.  His  department  was  endeavoring  to  give  the 
dairymen  of  the  province  a  square  deal,  and  to  this  end 
had  made  the  Dairy  Standards  Act  effective  to  provide 
for  the  payment  for  milk  on  a  quality  basis.  He  would 
continue  to  further  the  cause  of  dairying  in  every  way. 
G.  B.  Rothwell,  Dominion  Animal  Husbandman, 
Ottawa,  stated  that  to  make  the  most  out  of  milk 
production  it  would  be  necessary  for  dairymen  to  look 
more  to  the  fundamentals  underlying  the  industry 
We  must  get  away  from  thoughts  of  high  prices  in  our 
efforts  toward  production  and  produce  the  maximum 
quantity  of  home-grown  feed.  Professor  Wade  Toole, 
O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  stressed  the  fact  that  the  dairy  cow 
is  the  most  economical  producer  of  human  food  from 
farm  roughage  and,  in  order  to  render  the  greatest 
service  to  humanity  through  the  dairy  industry,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  dairymen  to  cull  their  herds 
and  raise  the  average  of  production.  Better  feeding, 
breeding  and  culling  is  the  royal  road  to  success  through 
dairying.  A  number  of  other  speakers  also  had  places 
on  the  program,  and  during  the  course  of  the  evening 
the  silver  cups  won  by  breeders  during  the  year  were 
presented  to  the  winners. 
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The  First  Spring  Day. 

By  Christina  Rossetti. 
I  wonder  if  the  sap  is  stirring  yet, 
If  Wintry  birds  are  dreaming  of  a  mate; 
If  frozen  snowdrops  feel  as  yet  the  sun, 
And  crocus  fires  are  kindling  one  by  one. 

Sing,  robin,  sing! 
I  still  am  sore  in  doubt  regarding  Spring. 

I  wonder  if  the  Springtide  of  this  year 
Will  bring  another  Spring  both  lost  and 
dear; 

If  heart  and  spirit  will  find  but  their 
Spring, 

Or  if  the  world  alone  will  bud  and  sing; 

Sing,  hope,  to  me! 
Sweet  notes,  my  hope;  soft  notes  for 
memory. 

The  sap  will  surely  quicken  soon  or  late; 
The  tardiest  bird  will  twitter  to  a  mate 
So  Spring  must  dawn  again  with  warmth 

and  bloom, 
Or  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come 

Sing,  voice  of  Spring! 
Till  I,  too,  blossom  and  rejoice  and  sing. 


Heralding  the  Garden. 

[The  Ontario  Horticultural  Association 
in  convention.) 

(Concluded.) 
Kingsville  by  the  Lake. 

ILLUSTRATED  addresses  were  very- 
much  to  the  fore  at  the  convention 
this  year,  and  very  rightly  so,  since 
very  often  a  single  picture  can  do  more 
towards  impressing  a  point  than  an  hour 
of  talk. 

One  of  the  first  day's  illustrated  talks 
was  given  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Brown,  of  Kings- 
ville, who  showed  several  slides  justifying 
his  assertion  that  the  people  in  the  most 
southern  town  in  the  Dominion  are  "very 
proud  of  their  town"  down  there  by  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie.  Horticultural  work 
there,  he  stated,  began  with  his  own  visit 
to  St.  Thomas  about  11  years  ago.  He 
became  inspired  by  what  he  saw  there, 
and  when  he  came  back  he  started  with 
one  bed  of  tulips,  the  first  in  Kingsville. 
Soon  afterwards  a  Horticultural  Society 
was  formed,  although  not  one  member 
knew  anything  about  horticulture  or 
horticultural  societies.  Since  then  the 
work  has  spread  rapidly,  taking  in  the 
homes,  streets  and  public  buildings,  and 
this  spring  there  will  be  40,000  or  50,000 
blooms  of  tulips  alone,  not  to  mention 
other  flowers.  At  first,  price  had  much 
to  do  with  the  orders,  but  now  the 
members  are  more  concerned  about  the 
color  and  form  of  the  flowers.  Enthusiasm 
is  spreading,  also,  all  about  Kingsville, 
among  the  farms,  and  trees  and  flowers 
are  being  planted  and  unsightly  places 
made  beautiful.  Mr.  Brown  advised 
everyone  to  visit  horticultural  shows 
whenever  possible. 

Among  his  slides  especial  mention  must 
be  made  of  some  very  fine  views  of  Jack 
Miner's  rose  garden. 
How  to  Keep  Bloom  All  the  Time. 

"Continuity  of  Bloom,"  was  the  subject 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Geo.  Baldwin,  F.R.H.S., 
of  Toronto, — another  illustrated  address. 

Mr.  Baldwin  stressed  the  importance 
of  improving  the  back  yard  of  the  home 
as  well  as  the  front  yard,  and  showed  a 
series  of  slides  illustrating  flowers  that 
will  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  from 
snow  to  snow.  Among  these  were: 
tulips;  crocuses;  rock  cress;  peonies 
(views  of  Mr.  Bennett's  garden  in  Barrie) ; 
lilies — -"in  a  class  by  themselves  so  far 
as  cost  is  concerned" — the  views  showing 
[  "tenuifolium,"  lilium  candidum,  Belfast 
orange  lily,  single  and  double  "tigers," 
the  speciosas  (rubrum,  roseum  and 
I  alba),  auratum;  lilium  Henryii,  and  the 
platycodons. — To  have  1  good  lilies  it  is 
necessary  to  get  good  big  bulbs,  dig  holes 
big  enough  and  put  in  2  inches  of  sand 
before  placing  the  bulb,  then  cover  with 


sand  and  finally  with  soil,  pounding  it 
down  well. 

Passing  his  favorites,  the  lilies,  Mr. 
Baldwin  went  on  with  slides  showing: 
the  rudbeckias,  perennial  phlox,  and 
roses.  He  would  mix  perennials  with 
the  roses  to  prevent  gaps,  and  he  paused 
to  give  a  special  word  of  recommendation 
to  the  "Caroline  Testout"  rose,  which  is 
a  hardy  climber. 

Next  came  some  wonderful  delphin- 
iums —  which  may  be  kept  blooming 
a  long  time  by  cutting  off  the  flowers. 
Then  the  garden  hydrangeas  ("Duke  of 
Connaught"  is  one  of  the  best);  boltonia; 
perennial  asters;  all  these  giving  flowers 
until  late  in  autumn. 

Among  the  flowers  above  listed  might 
be  grown  annual  asters,  zinnias,  phlox 
drummondi,  gladioli,  etc.,  thus  providing 
that  no  season  of  the  year  would  be  with- 
out plenty  of  bloom. 

At  the  Banquet. 

At  the  banquet,  which  was  graciously 
presided  over  by  the  President,  Miss 
Yates,  short  addresses  were  given  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  McLean,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Highways;  Prof.  Thompson,  of  Toronto 
University;  Mr.  Bert  Roadhouse,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  Wade,  of 
the  O.  A.  C,  Guelph;  Mr.  J.  Lockie 
Wilson  and  others. 

Mr.  Gammage  (London),  Chairman  of 
the  Educational  Division  of  the  Gardeners' 
and  Florists'  Association  of  Canada,  spoke 
of  efforts  to  get  a  horticultural  course 
established  at  our  universities,  as  at 
Cornell,  Wisconsin,  and  other  universities 
in  the  United  States.  .  .  Prof.  Thomp- 
son, while  favoring  a  Dominion  Council 
of  Horticulture  for  public  service  and 
education,  sounded  a  warning  against 
letting  it  become  a  "trade  union." 
Prof.  Wade  emphasized  the  "wonderful- 
ness"  of  such  a  gathering  of  peop'e  from 
all  over  the  Province,  met  to  consider 
how  to  make  this  grand  old  Province  a 
thing  of  beauty.  "Money  is  a  grand 
thing,"  he  said,  "but  as  we  get  olcbr  we 


know  there  is  something  bigger.  In  your 
work  you  are  making  things  easier  for  the 
children  who  are  coming  on.  If  you 
give  them  a  greater  love  for  beauty  than 
their  grandparents  had,  you  are  doing 
much."  .  .  Mr.  Harry  Ryrie  (Oak- 
ville),  of  the  O.  A.  C.  Alumni,  pointed 
out  that  the  apple  industry  of  Ontario 
needs  better  scientific  management  and 
business  organization.  At  present  it  is 
being  spoiled  by  the  better  system  in 
force  in  British  Columbia.  .  .  Mr.  J. 
Lockie  Wilson  said  that  city,  town  and 
country  must  work  hand  in  hand.  He 
was  sure  that  before  long  Ontario  can 
be  made  a  Mecca  for  tourists;  but  the 
altruistic  side  of  the  work  appealed  to 
him — "not  for  financial  gain,  but  for  the 
good  it  can  do  to  others."  "Start  by 
beautifying  the  cottage,"  he  advised,  "the 
neighbors  will  catch  the  contagion." 
Especially  was  he  anxious  that  the  rural 
homes  should  plant  trees,  shrubs,  flowers 
and  vines.  .  .  Mr.  Roadhouse,  in  a 
witty  "after-dinner  speech,"  provided 
entertainment  for  the  banqueters,  but 
became  serious  when  he  advocated  the 
need  of  selecting  a  floral  emblem  for 
Ontario. 

An  American  "Cousin." 

A  set  of  very  fine  lantern  pictures 
were  shown  by  Mr.  John  Dunbar,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  illustrate  "Hardy 
Flowering  Trees  of  the  North  Temperate 
Zone,"  many  of  the  photographs  having 
been  taken  in  the  very  beautiful  park  at 
Rochester.  Among  the  trees  were  the 
Hollowing,  all  valuable  for  decoration  of 
homes,  parks  or  cemeteries:  Juneberry 
(native );  American  hawthorns  (native); 
wild  crab-apples;  crab-apple  trees  from 
China  and  Japan,  the  latter  with  deep 
carmine  flowers;  a  Japanese  crab-apple, 
"Zumi,"  with  pure  white  flowers;  "silver 
bell"  tree,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
North  America,  and  quite  hardy  at 
Rochester;  white-flowered  dogwood,  "the 
most  beautiful  tree  in  North  America— a 
tree  native  to  Southern  Ontario;"  wild 


Why  Not  Have  a  Border  of  Flowers? 

The  garden-wall  may  be  a  stone  fence,  neatly  built,  or  a  wooden  lattice,  instead  of  brick  as  in  the 
picture,  which  shows  a  bit  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  garden  in  Kent,  England.  Mrs.  Burnett's 
story  "  T.  Tembarom"  will  run  through  this  paper  serially,  beginning  next  week. 


plum;  white  fringe  tree  (very  beautiful); 
prunus  tormentosa,  a  wild  cherry  from 
Western  China,  entirely  hardy;  a 
"Sargent"  cherry  (pink  and  large- 
flowered),  from  Japan,  perfectly  hardy; 
golden  laburnum;  red  horse  chestnut; 
Chinese  lilac  that  flowers  the  middle  of 
June; the  rhododendron. 

A  Lover  of  Birds. 

Mr.  Wr.  E.  Saunders,  London's  bird 
authority,  gave  an  interesting  and 
humorous  talk  about  "Birds,  Friends  and 
Enemies  of  the  Garden, "  illustrating  it, 
not  with  pictures  but  with  whistled 
imitations  of  some  of  the  bird  songs  antl 
calls,  specimens  of  stuffed  birds,  and 
stories  telling  something  of  the  lives  of 
the  feathered  inhabitants  of  our  woods 
and  fields.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Wilson's 
phalarope,  he  noted,  is  that  the  female, 
contrary  to  the  usual  order,  wears  the 
bright  colors.  A  real  suffragette  is  she, 
for  she  takes  over  the  courtship  too,  "and 
when  she  gets  him  she  puts  him  to  do  the 
house-work.  When  the  eggs  are  laid  her 
business  is  through." 

There  was  no  need  to  argue, .  the 
speaker  said,  about  the  value  of  birds 
in  gardens.  Robins  and  cedar  waxwings 
are  fond  of  cherries,  but  outside  of  the 
little  damage  they  do  to  the  fruit  they 
are  very  useful  to  horticulture. 

A  few  species  of  birds,  however,  are 
strictly  injurious,  e.  g.,  the  English 
sparrows,  which  have  increased  until  they 
are  a  menace  to  other  species;  the  big 
blackbird  (or  bronze  grackle),  and  the 
bluejay,  both  of  which  eat  eggs  and 
fledgelings.  We  cannot  afford  to  have 
these  birds  about  our  place.  In  his  own 
garden  he  keeps  a  trap  for  sparrows, 
simply  made  of  a  box  placed  on  a  feeding 
platform  and  tipped  up  at  one  end  on  a 
piece  of  stick  for  support.  To  the  stick 
is  attached  a  string  that  passes  through 
a  window  into  the  house.  Seed  is  placed 
on  the  feeding  platform,  and  when  suffi- 
cient sparrows  are  gathered  the  string  is 
jerked,  the  loose  support  flies  out,  and 
the  box  falls  down  over  the  sparrows, 
which  are  then  disposed  of.  .  .  It  is 
necessary  also  to  get  rid  of  red  squirrels 
and  cats  if  one  wants  numbers  of  birds 
about. 

Another  menace  to  our  native  birds 
is  the  cow-bird,  which  lays  its  eggs  in 
other  birds'  nests — a  large  egg,  from  which 
hatches  a  large  birdling  that  eats  all  the 
food  brought,  so  that  the  other  nestlings 
die  of  starvation.  .  .  Yet  another 
menace  is  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  who 
is  not  taught  to  know  better  than  to 
shoot  indiscriminately. 

The  birds  that  come  to  us  are  all 
interesting  to  horticulturists.  "Bird 
Guides"  help  in  identifying  them — one 
of  the  best  kinds  of  sport. 

Among  the  birds  distinctly  useftd  as 
insect-eaters  are:  the  cuckoo;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  thrush  and  thrasher  families 
(for  example,  the  brown  thrush,  mocking 
bird  and  catbird — a  persistent  insect- 
eater);  purple  martin  and  tree-swallow; 
the  warblers — the  black  and  blue,  mag- 
nolia, and  yellow  warblers,  etc.,  (we  have 
30  species,  of  which  20  are  available  every 
year,  even  in  a  garden  with  a  few  trees); 
and  many  others. 

The  eaves-swallow  that  used  to  live 
about  barns  has  been  almost  banished 
by  the  sparrow.  One  way  to  discourage 
the  sparrow,  is  to  knock  down  any 
swallows'  nests  there  may  be  before  the 
sparrows  have  a  chance  to  occupy  them 
in  spring;  when  the  swallows  return  they 
will  build  new  mud  nests. 

Other  insect-eaters  mentioned  were 
the  vireos  and  the  beautiful  scarlet 
tanager  with  his  less  brilliant  mate. 

In  closing  Mr.  Saunders  invited  every- 
body to  come  to  the  wonderful  peony 
show  that  is  to  be  held  in  London  next 
June. 

Beautifying  the  Provincial  Roads. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Moore,  who  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  work  of  beautifying  the 
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Provincial  Roads  of  Ontario,  gave  a 
lecture  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
lantern  slides  that  brought  before  the 
eyes  of  the  assemblage  the  improvement 
that  has  been  made,  and  is  being  made 
on  the  great  highways  of  the  Province. 

Up  to  date,  Mr.  Moore  said,  2,000 
miles  of  these  roads  have  been  constructed. 
( )nly  25  per  cent,  of  this  mileage  is 
bordered  with  trees,  and  15  per  cent,  of 
the  trees  are  out  of  alignment,  while  only 
10  per  cent,  are  in  good  health  and 
properly  placed.  But  this  state  of  things 
is  being  rapidly  rectified.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  is  doing  magnificent 
work  all  the  way  through,  turning  bad 
roads  into  excellent  ones,  planting  and 
improving  trees,  and  improving  in  every 
way  the  outlook  as  the  work  advances. 
It  is,  altogether,  a  work  that  will  help  to 
develop  the  Province,  advancing  industry 
and  giving  employment  to  the  unem- 
ployed. It  will  make  the  Province  a 
I  letter  place  to  live  in,  and  will  bring  in 
crowds  of  tourists  who  will  leave  money 
in  the  Province. 

We  need  beaut y  as  well  as  good  roads. 
Beauty  is  a  necessity  because  it  develops 
ideals  and  inspiration.  When  filled  with 
a  love  of  it  people  live  better  and  happier 
lives — "fewer  of  them  go  to  jail."  If  a 
child's  surroundings  are  cleanly  and 
beautiful,  as  the  child  is  moulded  so  will 
he  be,  so  will  his  life  be  good  or  bad. 

While  showing  the  slides,  Mr.  Moore 
said  that  21,000  trees  have  been  planted 
since  the  Department  took  up  the  work, 
the  trees  being  placed  far  enough  apart 
to  keep  the  roads  dry.  Last  year  were 
set  out  150  miles  of  trees,  all  bought 
from  the  farmers.  It  is  realized  that 
(  hitario  must  develop  along  the  lines  of 
good  roads,  which  enable  a  man  to  get 
liis  produce  to  market  easily,  while  at 
the  same  time,  because  of  the  beauty, 
his  soul  can  live.  Unless  the  work  of 
tree-planting  is  carried  out  speedily  and 
well,  "we'll  have  a  desert  in  Ontario;" 
the  streams  and  lakes  will  dry  up,  as 
they  are  drying  up.  Restore  the  trees 
and  you  will  get  the  streams  running  full 
again. 

Among  the  pictures  were  several 
showing  roads  covered  with  mud,  ruts 
and  slush, — then  "after"  pictures  showing 
high,  broad,  hard,  level  highways. 
"Money  from  the  United  States  will  pay 
for  every  foot  of  this  improvement," 
said  Mr.  Moore,  "when  the  tourists  come. 
They  will  afford  a  steady  revenue."  .  . 
And  again — "When  you  preach  good 
roads,  in  the  name  of  the  Creator  preach 
beauty." 

The  Department  is  widening  the  roads 
to  86  feet,  leaving  a  strip  for  trees  and  for 
telephone,  telegraph  and  power  lines.  All 
trees  are  protected,  and  all  trimming  done 
under  supervision.  The  Hydro  used  to 
get  in  trouble  for  mutilating  trees,  but 
now  the  Commission  is  working  in  co- 
operation, and  has  appointed  a  skilled 
trimmer.  The  Bell  Telephone  Company- 
has  also  been  asked  to  appoint  a  man. 
There  will  be  no  more  mutilation  of  trees 
along  highways,  and  a  fine  of  $25  is 
imposed  upon  anyone  who  cuts  a  tree 
without  permission.  Also,  community 
organizations  are  now  being  formed  to 
take  care  of  the  grass  areas,  themselves. 
As  an  improvement  upon  the  old  wooden 
poles,  open-work  steel  poles  are  now  being 
used — "you  can  see  through  them." 

Pictures  were  shown  to  illustrate  the 
proper  way  of  setting  a  tree,  giving  plenty 
of  root-room,  and  placing  the  tree  with  a 
ball  of  soil  about  its  roots  to  prevent 
disturbance  of  their  functioning  as  much 
as  possible.  After  digging  the  hole, 
drainage  material  is  put  in,  then  some 
good  fertile  soil;  the  tree  is  placed  and 
the  hole  filled  up  with  more  fertile  soil- 
not  the  subsoil  which  has  been  dug  out. 
"Don't  bury  the  roots  too  far,  so  they 
can't  breathe,"  said  Mr.  Moore,  "Don't 
cover  up  a  foot  of  the  trunk."  ... 
Finally  the  surface  is  made  concave, 
sloping  downwards  towards  the  tree  to 
conserve  the  rain,  and  the  trees  are  staked 
to  prevent  jarring  by  the  wind  and 
consequent  breakage  of  the  small  roots 
—a  condition  that  often  causes  a  tree  to 
die.  When  staking,  a  piece  of  rubber  is 
placed  between  the  stake  and  the  trunk 
to  prevent  abrasion.  A  strawy  mulch  is 
placed  on  top  of  the  soil,  and  when  winter 
comes,  if  there  is  danger  of  mice,  the 
snow  can  be  tramped  down  into  this 
mulch.  If  the  roots  have  been  trimmed 
off  at  all,  the  top  must  be  trimmed 
accordingly,  cutting  the  tree  into  an  egg- 
shape,  large  end  down  . 

The  time  for  pruning  is  winter,  after 
October,  while  the  growth  is  dormant, 
when  pruning  never  saw  a  limb  straight 


across,  leaving  a  stump;  a  tree  pruned  so 
is  a  dead  tree.  Saw  the  limb  off  close 
to  its  junction  with  another  limb  or  with 
the  trunk;  brush  the  wound  over  with 
creosote  and  cover  with  a  weather-proof 
paint.  Then  the  bark  will  grow  gradually 
over.  Remember,  when  applying  the 
creosote,  that  it  must  not  run,  but  must 
just  cover  the  wound  part  to  sterilize  it 
and  prevent  rot. 

Mr.  Moore  asked  that  a  vigorous  fight 
be  put  up  against  nailing  signs  to  trees; 
they  give  harborage  behind  them  to  the 
tussock  moth. 

Several  slides  were  shown  to  illustrate 
that  bridges  are  now  being  made  objects 
of  beauty  as  well  as  utility.  Others 
showed  useless  plots  along  the  way 
turned  into  park  areas  in  which  motorists 
or  others  can  camp  while  travelling.  The 
Department  has  also  prepared  plans  for 
school-surroundings,  homes  and  ceme- 
teries, which  can  be  got  on  application, 
by  anyone  living  along  a  provincial 
highway. 

Work  About  Ottawa. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Nunnick,  Ottawa,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  about  the  work  in  horti- 
culture that  is  being  done  in  and  about 
Ottawa  by  the  society  there,  one  of  the 
banner  societies  in  the  Province.  The 
work  has  been  helped  and  extended  by 
co-operating  with  other  organizations 
and  getting  them  interested.  Mr. 
Nunnick's  talk  covered  many  places  in 


The  officers  elected  for  1922  were  as 
follows: 

President,  Rev.  W.  M.  McKay,  Weston; 
1st  Vice-President,  J.  P.  Jaffray,  Gait; 
2nd  Vice-President,  J.  E.  Carter,  Guelph; 
Secretary,  J.  Lockie  Wilson,  Toronto; 
Treasurer,  C.  A.  Hesson,  St.  Catherines. 
Directors:  George  Simpson,  Ottawa;  H. 
A.  Middleton,  Lindsay;  W.  P.  Bailey, 
Fort  William;  T.  D.  Dockray,  Toronto; 
Rev.  T.  W.  Tebbs,  Burlington;  Wm. 
Hartry,  Seaforth;  J.  A.  Hallman, 
Kitchener;  J.  E.  Brown,  Kingsville;  Dr. 
Bennett,  St.  Thomas. 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

God's  Gifts. 

Now  they  have  known  that  all  things 
whatsoever  Thou  hast  given  me  are  of 
Thee. — S.  John  17:7. 

It  was  a  few  hours  before. His  death, 
and  our  Lord  was  speaking  to  the  Father 
about  His  closest  friends.  He  had 
been  teaching  them, — passing  on  to 
them  the  words  the  Father  had  given 
Him, — and  now  they  knew  that  whatso- 
ever the  Father  had  given  to  Him  was 
from  God.  Soon  they  should  hear  Him 
pleading:    "P'ather,  if  Thou  be  willing, 


A  Royal  Marriage. 


Viscount  Lascelles.  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Mary. 

Who  were  married  on  February  28,  1922. 


Eastern  Ontario,  including  Morrisburg, 
Iroquois,  Brinston's  Corners,  Winchester 
and  other  places.  At  Brinston's  Corners 
an  alive  Community  Association  was 
formed  some  time  ago,  and  this  As- 
sociation has  recently  established  a 
horticultural  society,  and  also  a  com- 
munity park  with  a  skating  rink  in 
winter.  In  Winchester,  churches,  schools 
and  horticultural  society  are  all  co- 
operating to  make  the  place  more  beautiful 
and  keep  everything  in  good  order. 

Resolutions  and  Officers  for  Coming 
Year. 

Resolutions  were  adopted:  (1)  De- 
nouncing the  placing  of  bill-boards  along 
the  highways  and  commending  the 
Provincial  Highways  Department  for 
recent  legislation  in  regard  to  that 
matter.  (2)  That  the  Secretary  prepare 
and  publish  in  the  report  the  names  and 
particulars  in  regard  to  available  speak- 
ers. (3)  That  Mr.  Spencer's  paper  on 
Home  Beautification  be  published  in  the 
report.  (4)  That  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  select  a  floral  emblem  for 
Ontario.  (5)  That  a  Dominion  Regis- 
tration and  Standards  Act  be  passed,  and 
steps  taken  towards  holding  a  Dominion 
exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers.  (6) 
Other  resolutions  were  passed  dealing 
with  financial  and  other  business  concerns 
of  the  Association,  and  appointing  com- 
mittees to  ask  the  Provincial  Government 
for  an  increased  grant;  for  organizing  and 
establishing  a  provincial  library  of  lantern 
slides  for  the  use  of  speakers,  etc. 


remove  this  cup  from  me:  nevertheless  not 
my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done  "  And  then, 
— when  that  prayer  had  brought  to  Him 
not  physical  safety  but  needful  strength, 
— He  said'  quietly:  "The  cup  which 
my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it."  That  cup  of  agony  was  forced 
upon  Him  by  the  hatred  of  the  priests, 
the  cowardly  injustice  of  Pilate  and  the 
wicked  disloyalty  of  Judas.  Wras  it 
possible  that  it  was  a  "gift"  from  the 
Father  to  His  beloved  Son?  We  wonder 
as  we  see  Him  reaching  out  to  take 
the  awful  cup  from  the  "Father's"  hand! 
In  all  ages  men  have  wondered  over  the 
mystery  of  evil.  Where  does  evil  come 
from?  Can  we  accept  it  as  from  our 
Father?  Our  Leader  did  so, — and  yet  no 
one  could  condemn  evil  more  sternly 
than  He.  He  endured  agony  and  death, 
refusing  even  the  offered  drug  which 
might  have  deadened  sensation  to  some 
extent;  and  yet  He  had  delivered  other 
sufferers  from  pain,  fighting  against  it 
as  if  it  were  a  plague  from  Satan  and  not 
a  "gift"  from  God.  When  He  healed 
one  poor  woman,  He  declared  that  Satan 
had'  bound  her  for  eighteen  years.  Could 
that  helpless  woman  have  said  o!  her  in- 
firmity: "The  cup  which  my  Father 
hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?" 

St.  Paul  had  his  "thorn  in  the  flesh''  to 
buffet  him — like  other  people  He  called 
it  "a  messager  of  Satan,"  and  thrice 
besought  the  Lord  that  it  might  depart 
from  him — only  "thrice!"  Then  God 
showed  him  that  this  thorn  was  "given" 
for  a  wise  purpose,  lest  he  should  be 


exalted  above  measure  through  the 
abundance  of  God's  revelations.  His 
prayer  was  answered,  although  the  thorn 
was  not  removed.  "He  said  unto  me, 
my  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee:  for  my 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness." 
He  did  not  pray  again  for .  release,  for 
he  turned  about  and  began  to  "glory  in 
infirmities"  and  in  the  power  of  Christ 
which  rested  upon  him.  "Therefore," 
he  says,  "I  take  pleasure  in  infirmities, 
in  reproaches,  in  necessities,  in  persecu- 
tions, in  distresses  for  Christ's  sake: 
for. when  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong." 

St.  Paul  was  so  eager  to  witness  for 
<  hrist  that  he  seized  every  opportunity. 
Even  pain  and  weakness  could  glorify 
his  Master,  because  it  was  evidently 
t  he  power  of  Christ  resting  upon  him  which 
made  him  able  to  endure. 

The  gifts  our  Lord  promises  to  His 
friends  are  not  to  be  bought  with  money. 
His  great  Gift  is  the  Holy  Spirit,— the 
Comforter,  the  Teacher,  the  Sanctifier. 
Then  there  is  the  gift  of  rest  for  the  soul, 
of  peace  and  inner  joy.  He  gives  also  the 
water  of  life  and  the  bread  of  life.  Then 
there  are  the  mystic  gifts  to  him  that 
overcometh: — "A  crown  of  life,  a  white 
stone,  a  new  name,  the  morning  star, 
the  hidden  manna,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
life,  white  raiment  (the  cleansing  and 
purity  we  need)  fellowship  with  the 
King  in  His  kindgom. — Rev.  II,  III. 

The  Father  fwho  loved  us  so  that  He 
gave  His  Son  to  die  for  us)  showers  down 
on  us  all  good  gifts.  The  sick  and  help- 
less look  longingly  at  those  who  are 
busy  with  the  common  duties  of  life. 
They  can  see— if  we  can't — that  the 
chance  to  work  is  worth  more  than  the 
chance  to  play.  The  child,  who  praved: 
"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  flowers," 
was  looking  to  God  for  the  shining  extras 
of  life — the  beauty  of  earth,  sky  and 
sea,  the  music  which  soothes  or  delights 
those  who  can  hear,  the  simple  pleasures 
of  common  days. 

When  Ruth  gleaned  in  the  fields  of- 
Boaz,  the  master  told  his  men  to  let  fall 
some  of  the  grain  on  purpose  for  her. 
She  made  no  mistake  when  she  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness,  though  she  had  no 
idea  how  many  little  kind  things  he  had 
done  for  her.  So  we  can  never  make 
a  mistake  in  thanking  God  too  much. 
The  good  things  which  seem  to  "happen" 
to  u>  arejike  the  handfuls  of  grain  "let  fall 
of  purpose"  for  Ruth.  The  Ruler  of 
the  nations  is  also  watching  over  each 
sparrow. 

'  Little  birds  sit  on  the  telegraph  wires 
And  chitter,  and  flitter,  and  fold  their 

wings; 

Maybe  they  think  that  for  them  and  their 

sires 

Stretched    always    on    purpose  those 

wonderful  strings 
And  perhaps  the  thought  that  the  world 

inspires, 

Did  plan  for  the  birds,  among  other 
things." 

The  prophet  Isaiah  told  his  people 
that  the  Lord  would  be  very  gracious 
in  His  mercy  to  them;  and,  among  other 
gifts  of  love, — "the  Lord  will  give  you 
the  bread  of  adversity,  and  the  waters 
of  affliction."  That  was  a  necessary  way 
of  bringing  them  back  to  the  way 
of  holiness  and  joy.  Then  He  would 
give  good  harvests  and  outward  pros- 
perity. 

When  the  great  reformer,  Martin 
Luther,  was  boldly  facing  the  storm  his 
fearless  words  had  provoked,  he  wrote: 
"If  the  work  be  of  God,  who  shall  prevent 
it?  If  it  be  of  man,  who  shall  promote 
it?  Not  my  will,  nor  their  will,  nor  our 
will,  but  Thy  Will,  O  Heavenly  Father,  be 
done." 

Isn't  that  a  fine  way  of  meeting  each 
day's  difficulties  and  troubles?  The 
cup  which  the  Father  has  given  into 
my  hand,  shall  I  not  drink  it?  The 
cruelty  of  wicked  men  did  not  terrify 
our  Leader,  because  He  knew  that  His 
Father  ruled,  and  that  even  the  hairs  of 
His  head  were  numbered.  The  bitter 
cup  was  a  "gift"  from  the  Father.  If 
we  are  called  to  drink  the  cup  of  pain  and 
sorrow,  let  us  try  to  accept  it  in  our 
Master's  spirit.  Then  we  shall  be  con- 
querors, instead  of  being  cowardly  whiners 

A  man,  who  was  suffering  great  pain, 
was  asked  if  he  could  see  any  reason  for 
his  affliction.  "No,"  he  answered,  "but 
I  am  as  well  satisfied  ,  as  if  I  could  see 
ten  thousand  reasons.  God's  Will  is 
the  very  perfection  of  ail  reason." 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  of  a  mourner: 
"She  has  never  been  the  same  since  her 
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hild  died."  That  remark  usually  means 
hat  she  has  been  less  happy.  ^  And  yet 
,ur  Lord  calls  a  mourner  "blessed." 
4~e  does  not  expect  one  who  has  been  in 
he  furnace  of  affliction  to  be  "the  same." 
\ro,  but  He  does  expect  that  soul  to  be 
lighter  and  more  beautiful  than  before. 

Jesus  said:  "Father,  the  hour  is  come, 
dorify  Thv  Son,  that  Thy  Son  also  may 
rlorify  Thee."  The  answer  to  that  prayer 
vas  the  Cross.  The  hour  had  indeed 
:omc  that  He  should  show  the  world  how 
[lorious  a  Man  could  be.  The  hour  of 
esting  had  come,  when  the  suffering  and 
lying  Son  should  glorify  the  Father  by 
lis  unshaken  love  and  trust,  as  He 
ommended  His  undaunted  spirit  to  the 
rather's  care. 

We  are  like  children,  who  think  a 
loliday  is  a  gift  to  be  desired,  because 
,-e  look  only  at  to-day.  The  Father, 
noting  the  future,  gives  us  something 
ir  better— a  wise  training  and  good 
ducation.  We  are  like  weavers,  who 
annot  sec  the  pattern  they  are  weaving 
nd  yet  must  toil  on,  hopefully  and 
atiently. 

"Children  of  yesterday, 
Heirs  of  tomorrow, 
Look  at  your  fabric 
Of  labor  and  sorrow; 
Seamy  and  dark  with 
Despair  and  disaster; 


V. 

3LD  Mother  West  Wind  was  tired 
— tired  and  just  a  wee  bit  cross 
— cross  because  she  was  tired, 
be  had  had  a  very  busy  day.  Ever 
nee  early  morning  she  had  been  puffing 
jt  the  white  sails  of  the  ships  on  the 
ig  ocean  that  they  might  go  faster; 
le  had  kept  all  the  big  and  little  wind 
lills  whirling  and  whirling  to  pump 
ater  for  thirsty  folks  and  grind  corn 
ir  hungry  folks;  she  had  blown  away 
1  the  smoke  from  tall  chimneys  and 
lgines  and  steamboats.  Yes,  indeed, 
Id  Mother  West  Wind  had  been  very, 
ery  busy. 

Now  she  was  coming  across  the  Green 
[eadows  on  her  way  to  her  home  behind 
le  Purple  Hills,  and  as  she  came  she 
pened  the  big  bag  she  carried  and  called 
)  her  children,  the  Merry  Little  Breezes, 
'ho  had  been  playing  hard  on  the  Green 
leadows  all  the  long  day.  One  by  one 
ley  crept  into  the  big  bag,  for  they  were 
red,  too,  and  ready  to  go  to  their  home 
ehind  the  Purple  Hills. 
Pretty  soon  all  were  in  the  bag  but 
ne,  a  wilful  little  Breeze,  who  was  not 
uite  ready  to  go  home;  he  wanted  to 
lay  just  a  little  longer.  He  danced 
lead  of  Old  Mother  Wrest  Wind.  He 
issed  the  sleepy  daisies.  He  shook  the 
xlding  buttercups.  He  set  all  the  little 
jplar  leaves  a  dancing  too,  and  he 
ouldn't  come  into  the  big  bag. 
So  Old  Mother  West  Wind  closed  the 
g  bag  and  slung  it  over  her  shoulder, 
hen  she  started  on  towrards  her  home 
;hind  the  Purple  Hills. 
When  she  had  gone  the  wilful  little 
reeze  left  behind  suddenly  felt  very 
nely — very  lonely  indeed!  The  sleepy 
iisies  didn't  want  to  play.  The  nodding 
ittercups  were  cross.  Great  round 
ight  Mr.  Sun,  who  had  been  shining 
id  shining  all  day  long,  went  to  bed  and 
Jt  on  his  night  cap  of  golden  clouds, 
lack  shadows  came  creeping,  creeping 
it  into  the  Green  Meadows. 
The  wilful  little  Breeze  began  to  wish 
lat  he  was  safe  in  Old  Mother  West 
/ind's  big  bag  with  all  the  other  Merry 
ittle  Breezes. 

So  he  started  across  the  Green  Meadows 
)  find  the  Purple  Hills.  But  all  the  hills 
ere  black  now  and  he  could  not  tell 
hich  he  should  look  behind  to  find  his 
ome  with  Old  Mother  West  Wind  and 
ie  Merry  Little  Breezes.  How  he  did 
ish  that  he  had  minded  Old  Mother 
fest  Wind. 

By  and  by  he  curled  up  under  a  bay- 
erry  bush  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  but 
e  was  lonely,  oh,  so  lonely!  and  he 
Juldn't  go  to  sleep.  Old  Mother  Moon 
ime  up  and  flooded  all  the  Green  Mead- 
ws  with  light,  but  it  wasn't  like  the 
right  light  of  jolly  round  Mr.  Sun,  for  it 


Turn  it,  and  lo, 
The  design* of  the  Master! 
The  Lord's  in  the  loom! 
Room  for  Him — Room! 

Dora  Farncomb. 


Gifts  From  Readers. 

1  send  my  thanks  to  those  who  have 
forwarded  literature  for  the  "shut-in;" 
also  to  Mrs.  L.  T.,  who  put  into  my 
hands  S5  for  Russian  Relief.  This 
money  was  at  once  sent  to  Mr.  A.  S. 
Rogers,  56  Church  St. — Local  Represent- 
ative for  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Comm. 

Dora  Farncomb, 

6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 


For  the  Needy. 

Two  donations  for  the  Russian  Famine 
Fund  passed  through  my  hands  this 
week.  Mr.  G.  B.,  Napanee,  Ont.,  sent 
a  dollar  and  "A  Friend,"  Drayton,  Ont., 
three  dollars.  I  forwarded  the  money 
at  once  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Gordon,  Dominion 
Bank,  King  and  Yonge  Sts. 

Several  parcels  of  literature  for  the 
"shut-in"  also  reached  me.  1  was  very 
glad  to  get  them, — especially  the  maga- 
zines. 

Dora  Farncomb, 
6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 


was  cold  and  white  and  it  made  many 
black  shadows. 

Pretty  soon  the  wilful  little  Breeze 
heard  Hooty  the  Owl  out  hunting  for 
a  meadow  mouse  for  his  dinner.  Then 
down  the  Lone  Little  Path  which  ran 
close  to  the  bayberry  bush  trotted  Reddy 
Fox.  He  was  trotting  very  softly  and 
every  minute  or  so  he  turned  his  head 
and  looked  behind  him  to  see  if  he  was 
followed.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  Reddy 
Fox  was  bent  on  mischief. 

When  he  reached  the  bayberry  bush 
Reddy  Fox  sat  down  and  barked  twice. 
Hooty  the  Owl  answered  him  at  once  and 
flew  over  to  join  him.  They  didn't  see 
the  wilful  little  Breeze  cureld  up  under 
the  bayberry  bush,  so  intent  were  these 
two  rogues  in  plotting  mischief.  They 
were  planning  to  steal  down  across  the 
Green  Meadows  to  the  edge  of  the  Brown 
pasture  where  Mr.  Bob  White  and  pretty 
Mrs.  Bob  White  and  a  dozen  little  Bob 
Whites  had  their  home. 

"When  they  run  along  the  ground  I'll 
catch  'em,  and  when  they  fly  up  in  the 
air  you'll  catch  'em  and  we'll  gobble  'em 
all  up,"  said  Reddy  Fox  to  Hooty  the 
Owl.  Then  he  licked  his  chops  and  Hooty 
the  Owl  snapped  his  bill,  just  as  if  they 
were  tasting  tender  little  Bob  Whites 
that  very  minute.  It  made  the  wilful 
little  Breeze  shiver  to  see  them.  Pretty 
soon  they  started  on  towards  the  Brown 
Pasture. 

When  they  were  out  of  sight  the  wilful 
little  Breeze  jumped  up  and  shook  him- 
self. Then  away  he  sped*  across  the 
Green  Meadows  to  the  Brown  Pasture. 
And  because  he  could  go  faster  and  be- 
cause he  went  a  shorter  way  he  got  here 
first.  He  had  to  hunt  and  hunt  to  find 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Bob  White  and  all  the  little 
Bob  Whites,  but  finally  he  did  find  them, 
all  with  their  heads  tucked  under  their 
wings  fast  asleep. 

The  wilful  little  Breeze  shook  Mr.  Bob 
White  very  gently.  In  an  instant  he 
was  wide  awake. 

"Sh-h-h,"  said  the  wilful  little  Breeze. 
"Reddy  Fox  and  Hooty  the  Owl  are 
coming  to  the  Brown  Pasture  to  gobble 
up  you  and  Mrs.  Bob  White  and  all  the 
little  Bob  Whites." 

"Thank  you,  little  Breeze,"  said  Mr. 
Bob  White,  "I  think  I'll  move  my  family." 

Then  he  woke  Mrs.  Bob  White  and  all 
the  little  Bob  Whites.  With  Mr.  Bob 
White  in  the  lead  away  they  all  flew  to 
the  far  side  of  the  Brown  Pasture  where 
they  were  soon  safely  hidden  under  a 
juniper  tree. 

The  wilful  little  Breeze  saw  them  safely 
there,  and  when  they  were  nicely  hidden 
hurried  back  to  the  place  where  the  Bob 
Whites  had  been  sleeping.  Reddy  Fox 
was  stealing  up  through  the  grass  very, 
very  softly.  Hooty  the  Owl  was  flying 
as  silently  as   a  shadow.    When  Reddy 


Fox  thought  he  was  near  enough  he  drew 
himself  together,  made  a  quick  spring 
and  landed  right  in  Mr.  Bob  White's 
empty  bed.  Reddy  Fox  and  Hooty  the 
Owl  looked  so  surprised  and  foolish  when 
they  found  that  the  Bob  Whites  were  not 
there  that  the  wildul  little  Breeze  nearly 
laughed  out  loud. 

Then  Reddy  Fox  and  Hooty  the  Owl 
hunted  here  and  hunted  there,  all  over 
the  Brown  Pasture,  but  they  couldn't  find 
the  Bob  Whites. 

And  the  wilful  little  Breeze  went  back 
to  the  juniper  tree  and  curled  himself  up 
beside  Mr.  Bob  White  to  sleep,  for  he 
was  lonely  no  longer. 

(To  be  continued) 


The  New  Pontiff. 

Pius  XI,  who  was  crowned  Pope  in  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Peter's,  .Rome,  on  February  12th,  with 
elaborate  ceremony.  From  the  fact  that  Pope 
Pius  gave  his  first  blessing  from  the  exterior 
balcony  of  the  church,  whereas  since  the  break 
between  Church  and  State  in  1870  the  blessing 
had  been  pronounced  inside  the  church,  the 
journals  of  the  Continent  express  the  opinion 
that  the  new  Pope's  regime  will  likely  be  marked 
by  reconciliation  with  the  Italian  Government. 

The  Ingle  Nook. 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 

The  "Portland"  Vase  and 
a  Teapot. 

DEAR  Ingle  Nook  Friends. — I  wonder 
if  many  of  you  are  as  much  in- 
terested in  reading  about  the  lives 
of  real  people  as  I  am.  A  well-written 
biography,  any  day  in  the  year,  gives 
me  more  pleasure  than  the  best  Work  of 
fiction  (much  as  I  love  good  fiction),  and 
if  ever  the  "dream  library"  that  I  have 
had  in  mind  for  so  long  materializes,  I 
am  quite  sure  it  will  have  a  great  Dig 
section  devoted  to  that  class  of  literature. 

If,  then,  you  like  reading  about  the 
lives  of  people — eminent  people  (who 
are  so  very  human,  so  very  like  ourselves, 
after  all) — you  may  have  been  interested 
in  the  story  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  that 
appeared  recently  in  this  paper;  and  so, 
perhaps,  you  will  like  to  read,  right  here, 
about  the  famous  "Portland  Vase"  which 
the  great  pottery  manufacturer  copied — a 
little  incident  left  out  in  the  sketch 
referred  to. 

Briefly  the  story  of  the  original  vase  is 
this:  It  was  found  in  a  marble  urn  in  a 
sepulchral  monument  2%  miles  from 
Rome,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
vase  in  all  the  world  —  an  ancient 
"Etruscan"  (made  by  the  wonderful 
artists  of  ancient  Etruria,  in  Greece)  of 
deep  blue  glass  decorated  with  white 
Grecian  figures  apparently  applied  on  the 
outside  of  the  glass.  At  first  it  came  into 
possession  of  the  Barberini  family,  in 
Italy,  but  when  Sir  William  Hamilton 
(whose  wife  was  Nelson's  friend,  you  re- 
member) was  British  Ambassador  in 
Italy,  he  bought  it  for  £1,000.  At  the 
time  he  wrote  to  Wedgwood  about  it. 
Some  time  later  he  sold  it  to  the  Duchess 
of  Portland  for  1,800  guineas,  and  after 
her  death,  in  1786,  it  was  put  up  for  sale, 


with  some  other  things,  at  Christie's. 
Wedgwood  went  to  the  sale  and  presentlj 
found  himself  bidding  against  the  young 
Duke  of  Portland  for  possession  of  the 
wonderful  ornament.  The  price  went  up 
and  up  to  over  £1,000,  then  the  yount; 
Duke  went  over  to  Wedgwood  and  asked 
him  why  he. -wanted  it  so  greatly. 

"To  copy  it,"  replied  the  potter. 

"Then,"  said  the  Duke,  "if  you  will 
let  me  have  it  1  will  lend  it  to  you  for  as 
long  as  yo  -i  please." 

Wedgwood  assented;  the  Duke  got 
the  vase  at  £1,029,  and  Wedgwood  went 
off  with  it. 

He  kept  it  for  a  year,  studying  it. 
trying  to  get  the  secret  of  its  manufacture. 
In  all  he  made  50  copies,  every  one  of 
which,  after  his  death,  sold  for  a  huge 
sum.  The  last  one,  a  remarkable  copy, 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum  beside  the 
— alas!  restored  original. 

— "Restored,"  because,  in  1848  a  crazy 
man  passing  through  the  Museum  de- 
liberately broke  the  beautiful  old  vase 
to  pieces.  The  bits  were  cemented  to- 
gether with  such  great  skill,  however, 
that  now,  unless  under  very  close  obser- 
vation, it  is  difficult  to  see  the  cracks. 

Another  interesting  story  told  about: 
Wedgwood  is  the  way  he  met  John 
Wesley. 

Wedgwood  was  very  fond  of  flowers, 
and  even  while  in  Burslem  had  a  beautiful 
flower  garden  in  which,  behind  green 
hedges,  grew  clumps  of  bachelor-buttons, 
poppies  and  mangolds,  pansies,  forget- 
me-nots  and  fragrant  pinks. 

While  passing  through  the  ugly,  dingy 
streets  one  day,  riding  astride  a  chestnut 
mare,  the  middle-aged  preacher  spied  this 
lovely  spot,  and  riding  close  to  the  hedge 
saw  a  young  man  weeding  the  flower-beds. 

"My  friend,"  said  Wesley,  "I  perceive 
that  you  alone  are  the  patron  of  beauty 
in  Burslem." 

The  young  man  stood  up  and  smilingly 
replied  that  most  of  the  Burslemites  did 
not  think  the  game  of  making  flowers 
grow  in  the  hard  Burslem  soil  "worth  the 
candle." 

"But  you?"  pursued  the  preacher. 

"Oh,"  laughed  Wedgwood,  "I  call  it 
my  'Inspiration  Garden.'  You  see  my 
posies  give  me  ideas  and  are  often  my 
models  in  my  real  business.  As  you 
may  judge,  I  am  a  potter." 

The  conversation  ended  in  Wedgwood 
offering  Wesley  the  hospitality  of  Ivy 
House;  and  so  began  the  life-long  friend- 
ship of  the  Reverend  John  Wesley  and 
Josiah  Wedgwood  the  potter. 

Of  Wedgwood,  Wesley  often  used  to 
say:  "His  soul  is. very  near  to  God.' 

Wedgwood's  art  was  a  source  of  great 
interest  to  the  great  divine,  and  upon 
one  occasion  he  said: 

"Of  all  your  beautiful  designs  and 
graceful  models,  this  little  tea-pot  pleases 
me  most." 

"Ah,"  replied  Josiah,  "you  like  that?" 
— it  was  of  blue  and  white  ware  in  a 
checked  design.  "I  copied  that  design," 
he  continued,  "from  the  gown  of  the 
sweetest  little  girl  in  the  world." 

The  "sweetest  little  girl"  was  his 
distant  cousin,  Sarah  Wedgwood,  whom, 
four  years  later,  Josiah  married,  and  who, 
in  the  beautiful  home  which  she  and  her 
husband  occupied  at  a  later  day,  often 
proved  a  gracious  hostess  to  Mr.  Wesley- 
One  day,  shortly  after  their  marriage, 
the  young  husband  said,  "Sarah,  I  want 
to  give  Mr.  Wesley  a  gift  the  next  time 
he  comes.    What  would  you  suggest?" 

"He  seems  very  fond  of  tea,  Josiah," 
replied  the  wife,  "and  very  few  people 
have  teapots  yet.  Why  not  give  him  a 
teapot?" 

Josiah's  mind  instantly  flew  back  to 
the  preacher's  admiration  for  the  little 
checked  teapot. 

"The  very  thing!"  he  exclaimed. 

And  so,  before  long  John  Wesley  was 
the  proud  owner  of  a  specially  designed 
blue  and  white  teapot.  On  one  side, 
surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  flowers,  was 
the  now  well-known  blessing: 

"Be  present  at  our  table,  Lord, 
Be  here  and  everywhere  adored, 
These  creatures  bless  and  grant  that  we 
May  feast  in  Paradise  with  Thee." 

On  the  other  side  was  the  "return 
thanks"  which  Wesley  had  borrowed 
from  the  Moravians: 

"We  thav.k  Thee,  Lord,  for  this  our  food. 
But  more  because  of  Jesus'  blood, 
Let  manna  to  our  souls  be  given. 
The  bread  of  Life  sent  down  from 
Heaven." 


Stories  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind. 

(Serial  rights  secured  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
THE  WILFUL  LITTLE  BREEZE. 
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Dominion  Linoleum 

The  Sanitary  Floor 

Linoleum  has  won  its  way  into  thousands  of 
homes — as  the  ideal  floor-covering  for  the  home. 

The  fadt  that  a  bedroom  must  be  sanitary  and 
conducive  to  health  affords  one  of  the  best 
reasons  why  you  should  choose  Linoleum. 

Attractiveness  is  enhanced  and  comfort  is  assured 
when  you  choose  Linoleum.  Ask  at  any  leading 
store  and  they  will  gladly  show  you  a  variety  of 
beautiful  designs  in  artistic  colorings.  It  is  easy 
to  carry  out  your  favorite  color  scheme. 

Linoleum  is  soft  to  the  tread — wears  a  long  time 
— is  easy  to  keep  clean.  From  every  standpoint 
it  is  a  most  satisfactory  floor  covering  for  every 
room. 

Qood  Stores  Everywhere 
Sell  Dominion  Linoleum, 
Oilcloths  and  Feltol. 


Linoleum  Rugs 

possess  all  the  advantages  or 
Linoleum.  They  require  no 
tacking,  can  be  easily  moved 
about.  Many  attractive  de- 
signs. Look  for  the  strong 
canvas  back  before  buying. 


Si 
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From  the  best  of  wheat 
and  it  cant  he  heat 


THOROBREAD 

FLOUR  'All  that  its  name  implies" 
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Northern  Ontario 

The  Great  Clay  Belt  of  Northern  Ontario  lies  one  degree  south  of  Winnipeg, 
and  contains  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  fit  for  mixed  farming,  which  may 
be  had  by  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50 
cents  an  acre.  Here,  right  at  the  door  of  Old  Ontario,  a  home  awaits  you. 
For  free  information  write: 
HON.    MANNING  DOHERTY  H.  A.  MACDONELL 


Minister  of  Agriculture 


Parliament    Buildings,  TORONTO 


Director  of  Colonization 


Above  the  spout  was  painted  a  rose  for 
England,  a  thistle  for  Scotland,  and  a 
Shamrock  for  Ireland,  and  on  the  spout 
the  three  were  entwined. 

Now,  don't  these  homely  little  stories 
make  you  realize,  almost  as  people  you 
have  known  "in  the  flesh,"  these  eminent 
men?  Junia. 


Worth  Thinking  Over. 

"Spots  are  sartorial  sins." — Lady 
Duff-Gordon. 

"Success  comes  by  doing  the  com- 
mon, everyday  things  of  life  un- 
commonly well."— John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr. 


.  Chrysanthemums,  Hyacinths, 
Crumb  Cake. 

For  "Homemaker,"  Wentworth  Co., 
Prof.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University,  who 
is  probably  the  most  prominent  horti- 
cultural and  floricultural  authority  in 
America,  says  this  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum: 

"Chrysanthemums  are  propagated  in 
four  ways — by  cuttings,  division,  seeds 
and  grafting.*'  So  you  see  you  can 
divide  your  roots,  probably  the  easiest 
way  for  you.    A  better  way,  however,  if 


you  would  like  to"try  a  few  plants,  is 
by  cuttings.  To  do  this — I  quote  again 
from  Prof.  Bailey:  Take  cuttings  from 
the  young  "stools"  sent  up  about  the 
parent  plant,  having  the  slips  about  1-2K 
inches  long.  Remove  the  lower  leaves, 
also  the  tips  of  the  broad  leaves,  then 
place  in  shallow  boxes  of  pure  sand, 
close  together,  and  keep  wet  until  roots 
are  formed.  The  softer  the  slips  the 
sooner  they  will  root.  The  box  contain- 
ing the  sand  9hould  afford  good  drainage, 
and  should  be  kept  in  a  place  where  the 
plants  will  get  plenty  of  air.  When  the 
temperature  goes  above  70°  sun  heat, 
cloth  or  paper  should  be  placed  to  shade 
the  slips.  .  When  the  roots  are  half 
an  inch  in  length  (not  more)  place  in 
very  small  pots,  using  good,  mellow, 
rich  soil,  pounded  rather  firm  either 
before  planting  or  after  the  plants  have 
become  established.  Shift  the  plants 
to  larger  pots  (without  disturbing  the 
roots)  as  soon  as  roots  appear  all 
around  the  outside  of  the  soil  in  the 
pot.  (This  is  found  out  by  striking 
the  edge  of  the  pot  sharply  against 
some  hard  surface,  then  turning  the. 
ball  out,  holding  the  hand  over  the 
soil  as  the  pot  is  inverted).  Keep  shifting 
to  larger  pots  as  necessary,  or  plant 
out  in  a  rather  shallow  box.  Unless  the 
soil  is  very  rich,  give  occasional  applica- 
tions of  liquid  fertilizer  after  the  plants 
have  become  well  established.  If  the 
leaves  become  dark-colored  and  very 
brittle  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  limit 
in  feeding  has  been  reached.  When  thi 
plants  are  established  water  only  when 
necessary,  and  be  sure  the  drainage  is 
perfect.  If  the  foliage  begins  to  turn 
yellow,  give  less-  water.  When  the 
plants  are  8  inches  high,  tie  them  to 
stakes,  and  from  the  first  of  August  until 
the  flowers  show  color  remove  all  lateral 
growth  as  soon  as  it  appears,  allowing  only 
the  shoots  intended  for  flowers  to  remain. 
If  you  want  large  flowers  remove  all  buds 
except  the  largest  by  picking  them  out. " 

Hyacinths  that  have  been  forced  in 
the  house  are  not  of  much  use  afterwards. 
Some  plant  them  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place  in  the  garden,  where,  if  not  dis- 
turbed, they  sometimes  bloom  in  the 
course  of  2  or  3  years. 

"Homemaker"  kindly  sends  us  the 
following  recipe  for  Crumb  Cake: 

Two  cups  brown  sugar,  yi  cup  butter, 
2  cups  flour.  Mix  these  together  and 
save  out  K  cup  of  the  "crumbs."  Then 
add  1  cup  sour  milk,  1  teaspoon  soda,  1 
or  2  eggs,  a  little  cinnamon  Put  batter 
in  the  pan,  spread  the  held-out  crumbs 
over  the  top,  and  bake. 

Cyclamen. 

For  Mrs.  W.  E.  H.,  Grey  Co.,  Ont. 

Eben  Rexford,  another  authority  on 
flowers,  gives  the  following  information 
in  regard  to  the  cyclamen:  "The  bulbs 
should  be  pressed  down  on  top  of  the 
soil  only  to  half  their  depth  (leaving  the 
top  uncovered).  They  like  a  rich  soil 
with  plenty  of  sand  in  it.  They  do  not 
require  much  water,  but  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get  dry  during  their  season  of 
flowering.  A  weekly  application  of 
liquid  manure  helps  to  increase  the  size 
and  quantity  of  the  flowers.  In  summer 
the  bulbs  should  be  dried  off  gradually 
(but  not  completely)  and  the  pots  con- 
taining them  put  out  of  doors  in  some 
shady  place  where  they  will  get  plenty 
of  air.  Give  just  enough  water  to  keep 
them  from  drying  out.  Repot  in  Sep- 
tember, using  the  same  size  of  pot.  Do  not 
be  alarmed-  if  they  lose  their  leaves  in 
summer;  as  long  as  the  bulbs  are  plump 
and  hard  they  are  all  right.  It  is  better 
however,  to  buy  new  bulbs  (rather 
"corms")  each  season." 

Prof.  Bailey  prefers  to  grow  cyclamens 
from  seed  sown  in  early  winter.  As  the 
seeds  germinate  very  slowly  and  the 
corms  develop  before  any  growth  appears, 
it  is  often  two  months  before  the  plants 
"come  up."  As  soon  as  two  leaves  are 
well  developed  the  plants  are  placed 
around  the  edge  of  4  or  5-inch  pots 
until  each  plant  is  large  enough  for  a 
place  by  itself  in  a  3-inch  pot.  By  the 
middle  of  summer  the  plants  are  shifted 
to  a  4-inch  pot,  and  in  September  to 
the  5  or  6-inch  pots  in  which  they  are 
to  flower.  Bailey  warns  against  ever 
letting  cyclamens  become  completely  dry. 


One  That  Was  a  Failure. 

Dear  Junia. — I  have  read  with  much 
interest  the  various  letters  in  the  last 
few  numbers  of  the  "Advocate"  on 
sanitary  conveniences  in  the  farm  homes. 
I  wonder  would  I  be  stirring  up  a  "hornet's 


March  2,  1922 

nest"  if  I  were  to  drop  in  to  the  "Nook" 
and  give  my  experience  with  the  so-called 
sanitary  closet. 

Our  home  is  a  rented  one.  At  the 
back,  adjoining  the  house  is  a  wood-shed 
with  one  side  arranged  to  serve  as  a 
summer  kitchen,  and  joining  the  other 
side  is  the  out-house,  very  convenient 
you  will  notice.  The  "receptacle"  was 
just  a  rough  wooden  box,  not  water  tight, 
and  though  it  was  emptied  quite  often  and 
we  used  ashes  and  chloride  of  lime  in 
large  quantities,  yet  in  the  hot  weather 
the  odor  in  the  summer  kitchen  was 
sickening.  We  stood  it  for  a  few  years, 
then  laid  a  complaint  and  the  owner 
consented  to  instal  a  sanitary  closet.  I 
had  never  seen  one  and  knew  nothing 
about  it,  but  was  willing  to  try  most 
anything. 

The  closet  was  installed  in  an  up- 
stairs room;  the  pipe  connecting  directly 
with  the  chimney.  The  firm's  repre- 
sentative called  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
installed,  and  to  give  us  full  instructions 
re  disinfectant,  etc.  The  price  was 
eighteen  dollars.  The  tank  part  was 
slightly  larger  than  a  wash  boiler. 

At  the  end  of  nine  days  the  odor  was 
very  noticeable,  and  the  thought  of  that 
accumulation  settling  in  one's  house  for 
days  or  weeks,  as  the  "testimonials"  said, 
was  to  me  unbearable,  and  after  assisting 
three  times  in  as  many  weeks  to  carry 
the  tank  down  stairs  to  be  emptied, 
decided  it  would  not  go  back,  and  no 
one  could  persuade  me  then  or  now  that 
it  was  a  "sanitary"  convenience.  We  then 
installed  it  in  the  old  out-house  and 
used  it  through  the  summer,  and  when 
-the  cold  weather  came  we  used  the  old 
closet  in  the  out-house.  We  did  this  way 
for  three  years.  In  June  of  the  fourth 
year  my  husband  took  sick  and  was  in 
bed  for  a  month.  I  could  not  empty  the 
tank  alone  so  I  had  to  use  the  old  closet. 

1  saw  the  owner  about  it,  and  as  we 
had  running  water  he  consented  to  put 
in  a  "really  sanitary  toilet,"  connected 
with  a  septic  tank,  and  for  over  four  years 
now  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction. 

"Grandma"  said  in  her  letter  they  were 
going  to  have  theirs  when  installed  con- 
nected with  a  cesspool.  I  would  suggest 
that  she  write  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  for  their  free  bulletin  on  "The 
Farm  Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Dis- 
posal." This  bulletin  describes  and  illus- 
trates both  methods,  and  though  the 
septic  tank  may  be  a  little  more  expensive 
to  start  with,  in  the  end  it  gives  far 
better    satisfaction    than    a  cesspool. 

On  a  farm  where  there  is  a  good  water 
supply  and  a  windmill,  anyone  could  have 
this  sanitary  convenience.  "Sanitary." 

Certainly  there  will  be  no  "hornets' 
nest"  stirred  up,  "Sanitary."  We  always 
want  to  present  both  sides  in  such  cases, 
and  we  thank  you  for  writing.  I  have 
been  wondering,  however,  if  the  kind  you 
bought  is  not  very  different  from  the 
kind  the  T.  Eaton  Co.  sell.  Personally 
I  know  a  house  in  which  an  Eaton's 
chemical  closet  has  been  placed.  It  is 
in  an  upstairs  hall,  and  is  connected 
with  a  stovepipe.  A  chemical  was  used 
at  first,  but  its  use  was  discarded,  as  it  was 
found  that  even  without  it  the  keenest 
nosed  person  could  detect  no  odor  what- 
ever. Some  water  is  placed  in  the  pail 
after  each  emptying,  and  the  pail  is 
emptied  very  frequently.  I  may  say 
that  this  closet  is  used  only  for  night  use 
or  in  very  stormy  weather,  as  an  outdoor 
closet,  in  a  convenient  place,  serves  for 
all  other  times.  Its  only  disadvantage  is 
that  the  pail  is  rather  heavy  to  carry — too 
heavy  for  a  woman;  but  that  might  be 
obviated  by  having  a  lighter  vessel  placed 
inside. 

Yes,  there  is  no  system  anywhere  as 
good  as  the  septic  tank  system  which  you 
mention,  and  which  has  been  explained 
and  recommended  in  the  Farmer's  Advo- 
cate and  Home  Magazine  many  times. 
It  is  away  ahead  of  a  cesspool.  But  any 
sort  of  waterworks  system  is  too  expensive 
tor  a  great  many  people,  whereas  there 
are  very  few  who  cannot  afford  the  price 
(less  during  winter  sales  period)  for  the 
chemical  closet  sold  by  the  T.  Eaton  Co., 
and  probably  by  Simpson's  and  other 
reliable  stores.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  this 
mor'el  our  readers  have  been  recommend- 
ing, and  that  you  have  been  unfortunate 
in  getting  a  wrong  kind.  Thank  you, 
however,  for  writing.  Your  letter  will  be 
very  valuable  as  a  warning  to  people  to 
be  sure  of  the  kind  they  buy; — also  for 
calling  attention,  once  more,  to  the  septic 
tank  system  which,  for  those  who  can 
afford  the  expense,  is  about  as  ideal  an 
arrangement  as  can  be  devised. — J. 
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The  Cookery  Column. 

Cheap  Sponge  Cake. 

Beat  3  eggs,  then  beat  in  VA  CUP 
granulated  sugar,  grated  rind  of  1  lemon, 
yi  cup  milk  or  water,  1^  cup  sifted 
pastry  flour,  l/i  teasp.  salt,  3  level  teasps. 
of  baking-powder.  "Have  flour,  salt  and 
baking-powder  sifted  together. 

Delicate  Muffins. 

Sift  together  \}4  cup  pastry  flour,  }4 
teasp.  salt,  1  or  2  tablesps.  sugar,  and  3 
level  teasps.  baking-powder.  Beat  1  egg; 
add  K  cup  of  sweet  milk  and  stir  into 
dry  ingredients  with  3  tablespoons  melted 
butter.  Have  greased  muffin  pans  hot. 
Pour  the  batter  in  and  bake  about  25 
minutes.    Iron  muffin  pans  are  best,  j*"1 

A  Nice  Dessert. 

Place  slices  of  stale  cake  on  individual 
plates.  On  each  set  two  halves' of  canned 
peaches  or  pears.  Warm  in  the  oven  and 
serve  with  a  hot  sauce  to  which  the  fruit 
juice  has  been  added. 

French  Pancakes. 

Sift  together  1  cup  pastry  flour,  %  cup 
sugar,  ]4  teasp.  salt,  1  teasp.  baking- 
powder.  Beat  3  eggs;  add  %  cup  cold 
milk  and  stir  into  dry  ingredients.  Add 
a  little  more  milk  if  needed  to  make 
batter  pour.  Fry  on  an  omelet  pan  in 
rounds  about  3  inches  across.  Roll  as 
soon  as  done,  dredge  with  sugar  and 
brown  in  the  top  of  a  hot  oven,  or  serve 
without  browning.  If  preferred,  before 
rolling  spread  with  marmalade  or  jam. 

Irish  Potato  Cakes. 

Boil  6  potatoes,  drain  and  mash  with 
a  little  milk  and  butter,  seasoning  slightly 
with  salt.  Work  in  just  as  much  flour 
as  needed  to  make  a  dough  that  will  just 
roll  into  a  sheet  about  three-fourths  inch 
thick.  Cut  into  cakes  and  bake  in  oven 
until  lightly  browned.  Or  cook  on  a 
greased  pan  on  top  of  the  stove.  Eat 
very  hot,  with  butter.    Nice  for_supper. 

Meringue  for  Pies. 

Allow  2  level  tablesps.  sugar  to  each 
egg-white.  Beat  the  whites  until  very 
light  but  not  dry;  gradually  beat  in  the 
sugar.  The  top  of  the  pie  should  be 
slightly  cooled.  Spread  the  meringue 
over,  making  it  smooth  with  a  silver  spoon 
or  knife.  Dredge  on  a  little  sugar  and 
set  to  cook  in  a  very  moderate  oven. 
A  meringue  made  of  2  egg-whites  should 
not  take  on  any  color  until  it  has  been  in 
the  oven  at  least  10  minutes.  Using  the 
proper  quantity  of  sugar  and  cooking  in 
an  oven  of  right  temperature,  a  meringue 
will  be  tender,  will  not  shrink  from  the 
edge  of  the  pie,  nor  fall  to  any  extent  on 
removal  from  the  oven. 

Scalloped  Onions. 

Chop  cooked  onions  rather  coarsely. 
Have  ready  a  nearly  equal  bulk  of  soft, 
fine  bread  crumbs.  For  each  cup  of 
crumbs  allow  }4  cup  butter.  Stir  the 
butter  through  the  crumbs.  Put  the 
onion  and  crumbs  in  alternate  layers  in  a 
buttered  baking  dish,  having  crumbs  on 
top.  As  you  go  season  the  layers  of 
onion  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Bake 
until  very  hot  and  the  crumbs  are 
browned.  If  dry,  stale  crumbs  are  used 
add  a  little  milk. 


The  Scrap  Bag. 

Grating  Chocolate. 

Never  take  time  to  grate  chocolate. 
Put  the  desired  quantity  in  a  granite  or 
porcelain  sauce  pan  and  set  it  in  the  top 
of  the  teakettle  until  melted. 

*  *    *  * 

Glue  Bottle. 

After  opening  a  bottle  of  glue  or 
cement,  rub  mutton  tallow  on  a  sound 
cork  before  inserting  it  in  the  bottle, 
which  will  prevent  the  cork  from  sticking 
fast  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  break- 
ing, when  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove 
it. 

*  *    *  * 
Rust  From  Tin. 

Kerosene  oil  and  finely-sifted  coal 
ashes  will  remove  rust  from  tin.  Dip  a 
woolen  rag  first  in  oil,  then  in  ashes, 
and  rub  each  spot  until  it  disappears. 
Wash  with  hot  soap-suds,  then  wipe  it 
thoroughly  dry,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
bright,  smooth  tin. 


*    *  * 


Keeping  Apples  White. 

When  peeling  large  quantities  of  apples, 
as  in  preserving,  drop  them  into  cold, 
slightly  salted  water  after  coring,  peeling 


Have  Your  Child 
Learn  to  Play  a 
Piano  True  to  Tone 


Made  in  Canada 


A  musical  education  begins 
with  the  first  lesson — the  de- 
velopment of  true  music  instincts  begins  then. 

Start  your  child  right — have  him  learn  on  a  good 
piano,  a  piano  like  the  Sherlock-Manning.  The 


*jKe  J^iajxo  wor/Ay  ofjyour  9/ome 


is  "Canada's  Biggest  Piano  Value,"  because  it  is 
not  only  a  true,  quality  piano,  but  one  that  is  built 
to  stand  the  hard  usage  of  home  life. 

Hear  it  at  our  nearest  dealers. 

Write  us  for  Art  Catalogue  and  prices. 

Sherlock-Manning  Piano  Company 

London  Canada 


"I  Will  Do  Your 
Washing  for  2 
Cents  an  Hour" 

That's  the  promise  made  by  the  Liberty  Washer. 
The  cheapest  and  yet  the  best.  All  improve- 
ments. Works  on  the  most  accepted  principle. 
No  metal  to  rust  or  tarnish.  All  selected  cedar 
wood.  Reversible,  power-driven  wringer,  swings  to  four  positions;  steel 
stand,  with  room  for  extra  tub.  This  is  Canada's  most  popular  Washer.  We 
want  to  place  one  as  a  sample  in  every  town  and  village  of  Ontario.  If  you 
are  interested,  write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  we  will  give  you  full 
particulars  of  terms.    Illustrated  circular  sent  on  request. 

A.  R.  LUNDY,  257  King  Street  West,  TORONTO 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  "Advocate* 
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It  Measures  Up  in  Tea  Quality 
100^  of  its  Selling  Cost 
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and  slicing  them.  This  will  prevent 
discoloration. 


Keeping  Yolk  of  Egg. 

If  white  of  egg  is  used  and  not^the  yolk, 
drop  the  yolk  carefully  into  cup  of  cold 
water.    It  will  keep  several  days. 


To  Make  Whites  Beat. 

To  make  whites  of  eggs  beat  quickly 
add  a  pinch  of  salt. 


Founbed  1866 

To  Sweeten  Butter. 

To  sweeten  butter  that  is  a  little  off 
flavor,  put  it  in  a  porcelain  dish  with 
a  little  salt  and  a  tiny  piece  of  soda. 
Bring  to  a  boil,  turn  into  a  stone  jar  and 
set  in  a  cool  place. 

*    *    *  * 

To  Keep  Fruit  Cake  Fresh. 

Wrap  the  loaves  in  waxed  paper,  tie 
them  up  and  place  in  a  stone  jar.  Cover 
closely.  Once  in  a  while  open  jar  5  or 
10  minutes  to  air.  If  icing  is  wanted  on 
fruit  cake  ice  as  needed.  Keep  a  couple 
of  apples  in  the  cake  box. 


Your  Health. 


By  "Medicus.' 
Prevent  Disease. 

[N  1910  life  tables  showed  that  every-one 
living  then  should  live  for  51 %  years 
Some  would  live  longer,  others  not  so 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

BATTERIES 


Only  One  Kind 
of  Battery  Economy 


If  ever  there  was  a  case  of 
"penny  wise,  pound  foolish,"  it 
is  when  a  man  goes  price  shopping 
for  a  battery. 

There  is  only  one  way  to 
economize  on  a  battery  for  your 
car  and  that  is  by  buying  the  best 
obtainable.  The  difference  in 
original  price  between  an  Exide 
and  the  cheapest  battery  is 
nothing  compared  with  what  you 
save  on  the  Exide  in  longer  life 
and  freedom  from  repairs. 

District  Distributors: 

THE  UNIVERSAL  BATTERY  CO.  LIMITED,  THE  UNIVERSAL  BATTERY  CO.  LIMITED, 

HAMILTON,  ONT.  OSHAWA,  ONT. 

THE  BATTERY  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO.  LIMITED,  C.  J.  MORGAN  &  CO.  LIMITED, 

OTTAWA,  ONTARIO.  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

THE  AUTO  ELECTRICAL  SERVICE  LIMITED,   MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 

EXIDE  BATTERIES  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
153  Dufferin  Street,  Toronto 

THE    LONG    LIFE    BATTERY    FOR   YOUR  CAR 


Make  sure  that 
your  farm  lighting 
plant    battery  is 
an  Exide. 
Most  of  them  are. 


You  owe  it  to  your  temper  and 
your  pocketbook  to  have  a 
rugged,  long-lasting  Exide  in  your 
car,  and  this  is  equally  true 
whether  you  are  buying  a  new 
car  or  replacing  your  present 
battery. 

Insist  on  an  Exide  Battery.  If 
you  have  any  trouble  in  getting 
one  write  us  or  our  nearest 
district  distributor. 


long,  but  the  average  would  be  51  }i 

years. 

In  1855  the  life  tables  in  Massachusetts 
showed  a  life  expectation  of  40^  years. 
In  other  words,  the  span  of  life  has  been 
lengthened  11  years.  Why?  Because 
we  are  learning  more  and  more  how  to 
prevent  disease.  There  are  many  pre- 
ventable deaths  in  your  community, 
e.  g.  automobile  accidents.  Diphtheria 
is  an  example  of  preventable  disease. 
Antitoxin,  furnished  free  of  cost  by  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Ontario  (and  probably 
by  the  Boards  of  Health  in  the  other 
Provinces),  if  used  early  will  cure  over 
99  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  diphtheria. 
Tuberculosis  is  preventable  if  the  patients 
and  the  public  are  only  educated  as  to 
how  it  is  spread.  Bright's  Disease, 
if  seen  early,  and  the  patient  trained  how 
to  live,  should  not  shorten  one's  life. 
You  can  have  the  disease  for  20  to  30 
years  and  not  suffer  much  inconvenience. 
Diabetes  is  rapidly  increasing.  We  art- 
eating  too  much,  and  some  of  us  are  not 
working  enough  physically.  Diabetes 
should  be  put  in  the  preventable  list. 
Cancer,  if  seen  early,  can  in  the  majority 
of  cases  be-  cured.  Puerperal  sepsis 
(childbed  fever)  is  a  preventable  disease, 
yet  statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is 
not  as  safe  now  for  a  woman  to  have  a 
child  as  it  was  a  year  or  so  ago.  Diarrhoea 
in  babies  (not  in  breast-fed  but  in  weaned 
babies)  demands  a  tremendous  toll  of 
human  lives  every  year.  It  is  largely 
preventable  if  the  mothers  could  be  trained 
to  nurse  their  babies. 

If  these  diseases  that  are  preventable 
were  popularly  known,  if  the  average 
person  knew  how  these  diseases  are 
spread,  we  could  hope  that  the  expectation 
of  life  would  be  increased  many  years. 

It  is  such  problems  that  interest  the 
younger  generation  of  doctors,  who 
realize  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure. 

Feeding  Baby. 

"Perplexed,"  Ont.  "I  have  been  read- 
ing your  advice  to  young  mothers, 
but  no  two  of  us  seem  to  have  the  same 
troubles.  My  babe  is  4  months  old, 
and  I  nurse  her.  She  weighs  about  11 
lbs.,  was  born  prematurely.  .  Since 
her  birth  I  have  had  what  I  believe  is 
indigestion.  I  try  to  be  careful  of  my 
diet,  avoiding  pastry  and  taking  very 
little  meat.  Am  terribly  bothered  with 
gas  and  at  times  my  stomach  feels  sore 
and  an  acid-like  fluid  comes  up.  My 
babe  spits  up  a  watery  substance  that  is 
quite  sour.  Is  there  anything  I  could 
take  that  through  the  nurse  being  better 
baby  might  be  better?  She  is  nursed 
every  3  hours  and  once  during  the  night." 

Ans. — One  thing  that  would  help  your 
baby  would  be  to  lengthen  the  interval 
between  feedings  from  3  hours  to  4  hours, 
— four  feeds  during  the  day  and  one  at 
night.  Your  baby  is  doing  wonderfully 
well,  considering  everything.  My  only 
advice  about  yourself  is  not  to  diet 
yourself  too  much.  Eat  slowly.  Chew 
your  food  well.  Try  teaspoonful 
of  calcined  magnesia  (a  white  powder  I 
one  hour  after  meals. 

Whooping  Cough.    Heart  Disease. 

Mrs.  B.,  N.  B.  "Would  you  give  me 
advice  on  the  care  of  children  with 
whooping  cough?  Also  causes,  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart?" 

Ans. — Don't  use  any  inhalation  for 
whooping  cough  that  contains  carbolic 
acid  or  coal  tar.  Keep  the  children  out 
of  doors,  warmly  clad,  but  don't  allow 
them  to  indulge  in  games  that  are  excit- 
ing or  liable  to  bring  on  a  spasm.  The 
danger  of  spreading  the  disease  is  during 
the  first  week  or  ten  days — by  mouth 
spray.  Encourage  the  child  not  to 
cough.  The  fewer  the  number  of  spasms, 
the  sooner  over  it.    If  the  spasm  is 
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followed  by  vomit  it  is  important  to 
give  some  nourishment  immediately  after 
the  spasm.  Vaccines  are  of  doubtful 
value,  although  some  very  favorable 
reports  are  published.  Others  report 
uniform  failure. 

Drugs — Phenazone  or  antipyrine  and 
bromides  are  the  most  helpful.  Bella- 
donna produces  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  is  not  used  as  freely  as 
formerly. 

The  disease  runs  a  course  of  its  own, 
uninfluenced  by  medicine. 

Heart  Disease.  Causes:  Infections, 
e.  g.  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  septicemia 
(blood   poisoning),   acute  inflammatory 


rheumatism,  focal  infection  (pus  some- 
where in  the  body,  teeth,  etc.),  are  the 
common  causes. 

Symptoms:  You  may  have  heart 
disease  for  years  and  not  know  it.  If  you 
throw  too  great  a  strain  on  your  heart, 
the  heart  dilates  and  then  symptoms 
appear,  e.  g.  shortness  of  breath  on 
exertion,  swelling  of  hands  and  feet, 
dizziness,  headaches,  specks  in  front  of 
the  eyes. 

Treatment:  Rest  in  bed  until  the 
heart  is  able  to  regain  its  former  size. 
Digitalis  (purple  foxglove)  is  the  most 
efficient  drug  that  is  known.  Your 
doctor  will  tell  you  how  to  use  it. 


A  Night  at  Glenraven. 

By  Marie  Des  Montagnes. 


GLENRAVEN  Castle  stands  on  a 
high,  lonely  promontory  facing 
the  sea.  On  three  sides  tall  pines 
whisper  and  sigh  continuously  as  the 
wind  sweeps  up  from  the  ocean,  and  a 
few  rods  in  front  one  can  look  down  over 
the  cliffs,  a  sheer  drop  of  ninety  feet,  to 
where  at  high  tide  the  angry  waters  swirl 
and  eddy  against  the  rocks  in  wreaths 
of  foam.  i 

The  castle  itself  is  empty  and  slowly 
crumbling  to  ruin.  Tall,  rank  grasses 
grow  in  the  yard,  the  stone  steps  are 
tottering  and  unsteady  from  great  age, 
and  inside  the  dreary  walls  rats  scuttle 
up  and  down  the  long  corridors  and 
doors  creak  and  groan  mysteriously. 
Strange  lore  and  ghostly  tales  circulate 
about  the  old  castle.  Some  declare 
they  have  seen  lights  gleam  from  its 
windows  and  white-clad  figures  glide 
along  its  corridors  and  balconies.  Once 
a  man  passing  heard,  or  declared  he 
had  heard,  awful  shrieks  and  moans 
piercing  the  night  and  suddenly  dying 
away  into  silence.  Certain  it  is  that 
none  but  the  bravest  dare  pass  the  castle 
when  night  has  thrown  its  shadowy  mantle 
about  the  crumbling  walls;  even  the 
courageous  ones  who  venture  near  quick- 
en their  pace  and  cast  wary,  sidelong 
glances  castleward  until  well  beyond. 

That  is  Cousin  Jacqueline's  description 
of  the  old  castle,  and  I  quote  it  here  be- 
cause it  paints  a  better  picture  of  that 
spooky  place  than  anything  I  might 
attempt. 

From  the  time  when  we  were  little, 
snub-nosed  girls  in  frilly  skirts  and 
pinafores  we  made  irregular  sight-seeing 
expeditions  to  the  castle.  Not  that  we 
ever  ventured  near  it,  oh,  no!  But  at 
ebb  tide  we  would  perch  upon  the  rocks 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  and  invent  ghostly 
tales  about  the  place,  repeating  them  to 
each  other  in  horrified  whispers  until  we 
half  believed  them  ourselves.  Gradually 
our  visits  grew  more  daring,  and  by  the 
time  we  had  reached  that  age  of  youthful 
dignity,  fifteen,  we  had  gotten  to  running 
ibout  the  weed  strangled  grounds.  Often 
we  firmly  resolved  to  explore  the  castle, 
and  as  often  our  courage  withered  away 
as  we  approached  the  gloomy  walls 
and  we  were  forced  to  ignominious  flight. 

Then  our  trips  ceased  altogether  for 
four  whole  years.  We  were  sent  away 
to  boarding  school  to  learn  ladylike  ways, 
and  though  our  vacations  were  spent 
at  home,  we  were  too  much  engrossed 
in  our  new  friends  and  studies  to  think 
about  the  deserted  castle. 

On  our  return  we  were  strolling  one 
afternoon  along  the  rocky  shore,  idly 
looking  out  over  the  dancing  waves  to- 
ward the  west.  The  sun  was  dipping  low 
over  the  gray  waters,  fused  in  brilliant, 
fiery  clouds.  Behind  us  loomed  the 
dark,  massive  cliffs,  and  high  above,  all 
shrouded  in  the  gloom  and  mystery  of 
passing  centuries,  stood  the  castle. 
•  '"Jack"  turned  and  pointed  to  it  with 
slender  fingers.  She  is  of  the  slim,  grace- 
ful type,  lively  and  daring;  her  big, 
blue  eyes  were  sparkling  now  with  some 
new  idea. 

"Mollie",  she  said,  clutching  my  arm, 
"It's  years  and  years  since  we've  been 
to  visit  the  castle.  Let's  go  and  explore 
the  world  thing  from  attic  to  cellar. 
Maybe  we'll  see  a  ghost  or  find  a  chest 
of  treasure,  or  something." 

I  glanced  to  where  the  sun  kissed  the 
bright  waves  and  remarked  decidedly 
that  it  was  too  late.  Darkness  would 
soon  be  upon  us,  and  the  thought  of 
entering  that  grim  and  ancient  place 
after  nightfall  was  like  a  dash  of  ice  water 
on  a  cold  day — mighty  shivery. 

But  Jack,  determined  villain  that  she  is, 
would  listen  to  no  warning. 


"We  will  get  a  lantern  from  Old 
Ted,  the  fisherman,  and  be  back  here 
before  the  sun  goes  down.  We  will 
tell  him  we  are  going  to  explore  one  of  the 
caves.  We  shan't  need  the  lantern,  but 
we'll  take  it  since  you  are  so  timid,  poor 
little  girl!"  And  she  wound  a  protecting 
teasing  arm  about  me. 

I  weigh  at  least  thirty  pounds  more  than 
she  does,  being  one  of  those  stout,  solid, 
healthy  girls  with  no  pretension  to  beauty. 
If  I  had  been  pretty  like  Jack  is,  who 
knows  but  the  Knight  might  have  fallen, 
in  love  with  me  instead  of — but  thats 
getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

Well,  Jack  had  her  way.  We  skipped 
along  the  beach  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
until  we  came  to  Ted's  little  shack.  Ted 
wasn't  at  home,  but  a  convenient  row 
of  lanterns  hung  in  the  back  kitchen,  and, 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  the  old 
fellow  we  helped  ourselves.  A  pocketful 
of  matches  became  ours  also,  and  then 
we  scampered  back  to  the  Glenraven 
Cliffs. 

A  rough,  winding  footpath  led  up 
from  the  9ea,  threading  in  among  the 
rocks,  slanting  steeply  up,  and  emerging 
suddenly  on  the  border  of  the  neglected 
lawns.  As  we  toiled  upward,  coming  on 
the  old  familiar  stones  and  snags  that 
garnished  the  trail,  all  our  grown-up-ness 
fled  away  and  we  were,  two  excited, 
venturesome  girls  on  mischief  bent. 

Coming  to  the  top  we  turned  to  scan 
the  wide,  lonely  waters.  A  cold,  strong 
breeze  swept  over  us  from  the  ocean,  and 
we  spread  out  welcoming  arms  to  it. 

'"Over  them  the  sea-wind  sang,  shrill, 
chill,  with  flakes  of  foam',"  quoted 
Jack,  and  the  dull  boom  of  breakers  ac- 
companied her  low  voice  musically. 

"Come,"  I  said  presently,  "make  haste, 
I  prithee,  for  the  day  is  far  spent." 
And  we  hurried  toward  the  castle. 

Up  the  crumbling  stone  steps  we  went, 
nor  paused  until  we  reached  the  massive 
door.  I  turned  the  knob  and  pushed 
vigorously,  expecting  it  to  remain  closed, 
but  instead  it  swung  inward  easily  enough, 
though  with  many  creaks  and  dismal 
groans. 

"Leave  it  open,"  Jack  whispered,  and 
she  followed  me. 

As  we  entered  the  dark  corridor  a 
gust  of  chill,  musty  air  struck  us  and  made 
us  shiver.  The  air  without  had  been 
cool,  but  clean  and  fresh;  this  was  cold, 
damp,  dead,  as  if  it  came  from  deep 
caverns  hidden  for  centuries  from  the 
blessed  sunglight.  Down  the  long  hallway 
we  walked,  slowly,  cautiously,  for  our  every 
foot  fall  echoed  and  reverberated  through 
the  huge  empty  chambers  and  came  back 
redoubled.  A  dim,  murky  light  pene- 
trated from  some  unknown  source 
disclosing  the  dark,  panelled  walls  and 
high  ceiling.  A  film  of  dust  covered  all, 
and  many  a  sleepy  spider  sped  into  the 
fastness  of  his  web  at  our  approach. 

Through  several  rooms  we  passed  on 
not  daring  to  speak  in  that  dim,  silent 
place.  Once  we  came  to  a  spacious  room 
with  high-arched  ceiling  and  much 
carving  and  ornamentation.  Evidently  a 
banquet  hall,  and  as  I  gazed  my  mind's 
eye  filled  it  with  lovely  ladies  and  courtly 
knights,  and  my  ears  seemed  to  catch 
the  strains  of  music  and  light  laughter 
that  had  floated  up  to  those  time-stained 
arches  in  the  years  gone  by. 

"Some  banquet  hall  deserted," 
Jacqueline  murmured  softly. 

Presently  we/  found  ourselves  at  the 
foot  of  a  narrow  staircase  and  we  ascended 
slowly,  trying  to  step  lightly  so  the 
boards  would  not  squeak.  Up  and  up  we 
went,  until  there  was  a  small  landing  and 
a  turn.  A  little  light  filtered  in  through 
a  tiny  grated  window  high  above  our 
heads  and  at  the  top  we  found  ourselves 
in  another  long  corridor.    Clinging  to 
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MILTON  BRICK 

is  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  mingled  colors  of  our  Red  Range  in 
"Rug"  Texture  have  no  equal  for  beautiful  homes. 

We  carry  a  stock  of  Pressed  and  Rug  Brick  for  winter  delivery. 
Samples  on  application. 
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What  Do  We  Live  For 


if  not  to  make  life  less  difficult  for  others?  Are 
you  so  living  that  you  will  not,  after  your  death, 
leave  difficulty  for  your  dependents?  All  well 
whilst  you  are  able  to  provide,  but  when  the 
inevitable  happens,  what  then?  But  why  con- 
template when  means  are  at  hand  to  avoid  chance 
of  distress — the  cost  is  reasonable;  the  results 
certain  and  advantageous. 

Write  for  particulars  of  the  means  referred  to. 

When  writing  state  age  nearest  birthday  to 

THE  GREAT-WEST  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


Dept.  "Z" 


Head  Office:  WINNIPEG 


rou  Can,  Stand 
won  this  WashBoart 

Our  SMP  Pearl  Ware  Wash 
Board  is  so  strong,  tough  and 
durable  that  a  full-grown  man  or 
woman  can  stand  on  it  without 
doing  the  rubbing  surface  or  any 
part  of  it  the  least  harm !  The  enameled  sur- 
face won't  chip,  flake  or  peel  off.  Think  of 
the  wear  there  is  in  such  a  wash  board! 
There  is  the  same  wearing  qualities  in  all 
articles  in  SMP  Pearl  Ware.  Try  out  the 
wash  board  and  be  convinced. 


SMP 

'QUALITY!/ 


Jfsk  for  SMP 
Pearl  Ware 


MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 
eOMONTON    VANCOUVER  CALGARY 


Beauty  and  Utility 


London  Adjustable  Concrete  Block  Machine 

Buildings  constructed  from  Concrete  Blocks  are  at- 
tractive, sanitary,  dry,  last  forever  and  are  fireproof. 

The  London  Adjustable  Concrete  Block  Machine 

makes  concrete  blocks  in  all  sizes  and  designs,  and 
are  suitable  for  building  residences',  barns,  silos, 
factories,  foundations  and  garages.  This  machine 
will  save  the  price  of  itself  in  one  building.  Fully 
described  in  Bulletin  S. 

LONDON  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO.,  LTD. 

Dept.  B,  London,  Canada 
World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Concrete  Machinery 
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SMALL  ACCOUNTS 


"I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  stating  that  we  cordially  welcome 
small  accounts  at  all  our  offices. " 


— Sir  Frederick  Williams -Taylor,  General 
Manager,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal. 


BANK  of  MONTREAL 

ESTABLISHED  MORE  THAN  100  YEARS 
Head  Office:  Montreal 
Total  Assets  in  Excess  of  #500,000,000 
Branches  in  all  Important  Centres  in  Canada.    Savings  Departments 
at  all  Branches. 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  "Advocate,' 


each  other  for  courage  we  tip-toed  on 
and  on.  The  light  seemed  to  be  fading 
fast  and  we  peered  fearfully  ahead  through 
the  gloom. 

Sometimes  we  fancied  we  could  see 
shadows  flitting  silently  on  before,  and 
once  what  sounded  like  three  distinct 
footfalls  broke  the  stillness.  Jack 
clutched  me  so  hard  that  I  had  the  marks 
on  my  arm  for  a  week,  and  as  for  me, 
I  felt  my  limbs  growing  limp  and  wobbly, 
as  I  have  sometimes  felt  them  in  a  horrid 
nightmare. 

A  damp,  chill,  air  was  striking  us  and 
growing  more  perceptible  the  farther  we 
advanced.  It  was  a  real  wind  now, 
blowing  in  our  faces,  and  a  few  more 
steps  discovered  the  source.  There  was 
a  rectangular  hole  in  the  floor,  yawning 
black  to  engulf  the  unwary.  Very 
cautiously  we  approached  to  examine  it, 
and  as  our  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the 
gloom  we  could  see  a  ladder  on  one  side 
leading  downward.  Peer  as  we  might 
our  eyes  met  only  black  emptiness,  and 
the  cold  air  rushing  up  at  us  carried  with 
it  a  dull,  booming  sound,  faint  and 
mysterious. 

"A  dungeon,"  whispered  Jack,  and 
she  pointed  to  a  heavy  sheet  of  iron 
lying  near,  evidently  the  lid  of  the  hole. 

We  were  silent  a  moment,  ears  and 
eyes  straining  to  read  the  darkness. 
Then  Jacqueline  sprang  up  suddenly. 
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The  Fence  Without  a  Fault 

The  wire  used  in  making  "Ideal"  Fence  is  the  highest  grade  fence  wire  made.  Every 
wire  is  full  gauge,  covered  with  a  smooth,  heavy  but  even  coating  of  galvanizing,  and  of 
the  right  temper  to  give  it  maximum  strength.  This  high-grade  wire  is  woven  into 
"Ideal"  Fence — Heavy  "Ideal"  Fence,  of  which  every  wire — line  wires,  stays  and  even 
the  lock— are  full  No.  9  gauge. 

If  you  pay  more  for  any  fence  than  the  prices  quoted  below  on  "Ideal"  you  are  paying 
too  much;  you  are  not  getting  full  value  for  your  money.  If  you  pay  less,  then  you  are 
not  paying  enough  to  get  the  service,  strength  and  lasting  qualities  that  you  get  in  "Ideal" 
Fence — the  fence  universally  described  as  the  "fence  without  a  fault." 


HPAVY  "inFAl  "  FFMrF-Made  Throughout  of  Full  Ga 
nLrt  V  I      lUDrtL     T  CllV^C  steel  Galvanized  Wire  in  20.  30  a 


No.  9  Hard 

Steel  Galvanized  Wire  in  20,  30  and  40-rod  Rolls 


Style 

No.  of 

Hght. 

Stays 

Price 

No. 

Wires 

ins. 

toRod 

Spacing  of  Horizontals 

per  Rod 

6400 

6 

40 

9 

7_7_8-9-9  

38c 

7400 

7 

40 

9 

5_6-6-7-7  ysy  

.42 

7480 

7 

48 

9 

5-6 1^-7^-9-10-10  

44 

842 

8 

42 

12 

6-6-6-6-6-6-6  

49 

847 

8 

47 

12 

4-5-6-7-8-8-9  

52 

935 

9 

35 

12 

3-3-3-4-5-5-6-6  

56 

948 

9 

48 

12 

6-6-6-6-6-6-6-6  

.56 

950 

9 

50 

12 

4-4-5-6-7-8-8-8  

56 

1048 

10 

48 

12 

3-3-3  ^-4-5-6-7-8-8^  

60 

10481 

10 

48 

15 

3-3-3 1^-4-5-6-7-8-8 J4  
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16 
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60 
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15 
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3K-4-5-5K-5  y-6  

2  y-2  y  -2  y2-2  y2-2  y-3-3- 
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"IDEAL"  FARM  GATES 

CLOSE  MESH  FILLING. 


3 

3J 
10 
12 
13 
14 


ft.  x  48 
ft.  x  48 
ft.  x  48 
ft.  x  48 
ft.  x  48 
ft.  x  48 


nch  Walk  Gate,  each 

it  it  a 

Drive  Gate  ,each ... 


2.85 
3  00 
6.25 
6.75 
7  00 
7.40 


FENCE  SUPPLIES 

BARB  WIRE:— 

4  pt.  4  in.,  per  80-Rod  Spool  

4pt.  6  in.,    "        "  "   

2  pt.  5  in.,    "        "  "   

25  lbs.  Galv.  Staples  

25    "    No.  9  Galv.  Brace  Wire 

100    "       "       "         "  "   

100    "        "    Coiled  Spring  Wire 

Ideal  Fence  Stretcher  

Single  Wire  Hand  Stretcher  

Steel  Fence  Post,  7 ' y  ft.  long  


$4.60 
4.25 
4  00 


1 
1 
4 
4 
11 
1 


35 
25 
50 
60 
00 
00 
50 


Farm  Fence  and 
Lawn  Fence  Catalogue 
Sent  on  Request 


Above  Prices  are  Freight  Paid 

to  any  railway  station  in  Old  Ontario  on  all  orders  of  $15.00  or  over. 
"Ideal"  Fence  is  guaranteed — your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Reference,  any  Bank  or  Banker  in  Canada.  Order  to-day  and  have 
the  fence  on  hand  ready  to  erect  when  the.  spring  comes.  Prompt 
shipment  guaranteed. 

"IDEAL"  FENCE  and  SPRING  CO. 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
2025  McDougall  St.  WINDSOR,  ONT. 
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"Let's  go,"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
held  a  nervous  tremor  that  did  not  escape 
me,  scared  though  I  was. 

In  fact  I  longed  to  rush  down  the 
stairs  and  through  the  musty  halls 
to  fresh,  open  air  and  safety. 

So  we  turned  and  crept  like  shadows 
down  the  creaky  stairs.  Could  we 
find  our  way  back  to  the  door?  That 
was  the  question  that  troubled  us. 

Well,  we  found  it  all  right, — but  it  was 
shut  and  locked.  Yes,  firmly,  securely 
locked,  and  we  were  on  the  inside  of  it! 
And  though  we  pulled  and  hammered 
and  strained  (as  silently  as  possible) 
not  an  inch  would  it  open. 

Night  had  descended  meanwhile,  and 
the  place  was  heavy  with  shadows. 
Thank  Fortune,  though,  we  had  our 
lantern,  and  with  trembling  fingers  I 
hastened  to  light  it.  The  red  glow 
cheered,  but  served  to  enhance  the 
shadows  around  us,  so  that  the  long 
hall  seemed  ten  times  longer  and  higher 
and  murkier. 

Going  from  room  to  room  we  tried 
several  windows,  but  they  were  fastened 
and  shuttered  and  boarded  with  all 
possible  security.  No  hope  there.  So 
we  glided  on,  two  quiet,  badly  frightened 
girls,  holding  the  lantern  between  us,  feel- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  safety  within  its 
circle  of  light. 

A  strong,  beautifully  carved  door 
caught  our  attention  and  we  went  to 
inspect  it.  Perhaps  it  would  lead  us  to 
liberty,  we  thought.  But,  though  it 
swung  heavily  at  our  efforts,  we  only 
found  ourselves  in  a  smaller  room. 
There  was  something  different  about  it, 
however,  for  it  contained  a  chair  and  a 
large  oak  table,  while  at  one  end  a  window, 
not  boarded  over  as  the  others,  let  in  the 
musty  twilight.  Emerging  from  those 
countless  empty  rooms  with  all  their 
high  bareness,  this  little,  half-furnished 
chamber  seemed  friendly,  secure.  We 
entered  and  closed  the  door  behind  us. 

Jack  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  dusty 
table,  I  in  the  high-backed,  ancient  chair. 
We  exchanged  long  searching  looks,  each 
trying  to  appear  extremely  nonchalant, 
and  failing  signally  in  the  effort. 

Then  I  got  up,  and  sauntering  over  to 
the  dusty  wall  made  a  great  show  of 
interest  in  its  carved  panels.  One  space 
was  exceptionally  fine,  with  classic 
scrolls  and  handwork  that  must  have 
been  very  ancient,  as  I  pressed  it  I 
fancied  it  yielded  to  my  touch.  I  tried 
again  and  this  time  it  actually  slid  a 
trifle  to  one  side.  Jack  came  to  my 
assistance  and  together  we  pressed  our 
hands  over  the  panel  and  shoved  hard. 
Slowly  it  passed  to  one  side,  and  there, 
smiling  down  at  us  was  The  Knight! 
Just  his  picture,  you  understand,  painted 
on  canvas,  but  so  fresh  and  life-like  that 
we  half  expected  to  see  him  step  out  of 
that  secret  frame  and  bow  to  us. 

He  was  clad  from  head  to  foot  in 
glistening  black  armour,  which  his  strong, 
well-knit  frame  filled  becomingly,  but 
it  was  his  face  that  held  our  rapt  gaze. 
It  was  a  young  face,  holding  still  3the 
sweet  curves  of  boyhood,  but  having 
behind  them  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
the  man.  Such  large,  dark  eyes,  with 
laughter  in  their  depth,  and  a  mouth 
that  curved  in  a  breath-taking  winsome 
smile!  There  was  boyish  beauty  and 
joyousness  and  daring  written  all  over 
the  face,  and  behind  all,  nobility  an<l 
bravery.  The  artist  who  painted  that 
picture  was  a  master,  and  he  must  have 
had  a  splendid  subject  for  his  skill. 

I  glanced  at  Jacqueline  and  found  her 
gazing  upon  the  portrait,  drinking  in 
the  spell  of  that  handsome  face,  oblivious 
to  all  surroundings.  I  smiled,  for  Jack 
had  always  been  wonderfully  indifferent 
to  masculine  charms,  and  here  she  was 
falling  in  love  with  a  boy-knight  who  had 
lived  in  long  past  centuries. 

Suddenly  a  distant  sound  broke  in 
upon  our  thoughts,  the  sound  of  those 
same  ghostly  footsteps  echoing  through 
the  dark  halls.  I  felt  my  body  stiffen 
and  my  heart  gave  two  or  three  plunging 
thumps  and  then  froze  into  a  heavy 
lump — or  seemed  to.  And  then  I  noticed 
that  the  door  stood  open  several  inches, 
and  that  cold,  dungeon  air  was  blowing 
in  upon  us. 

All  at  once  an  awful  thing  happened. 
That  lantern  gave  two  or  three  gasping 
flips  and  went  out,  leaving  us  in  the 
chill,  blackness! 

When  we  had  recovered  courage 
enough  to  move  we  groped  our  way  to 
that  big,  solid  chair  and  squeezed  into 
its  protecting  arms,  for  it  was  large 
enough  for  the  two  of  us. 

We  strained  fearful  ears  for  the  repeti- 
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tion  of  those  phantom  sounds  but  silence 
reigned  once  more,  broken  occasionally 
by  the  moan  of  a,  rising  wind.  I  shook 
the  lantern  and  found  that  it  was  empty, 
so  we  resigned  ourselves  to  pass  the  night 
in  that  murky  blackness. 

We  sat,  still  as  mice,  peering  into  the 
gloom,  trying  to  hold  our  imaginations 
in  check  lest  they  drive  us  into  a  panic. 

Gradually,  frightened  though  we  were, 
nature  came  to  the  rescue  of  our  taut 
nerves  and  we  began  to  feel  an  insistant 
drowsiness  stealing  over  us.  We  tried 
to  shake  it  off,  to  remain  on  guard  against 
the  eerie  darkness,  but  the  last  thing  I 
remember  was  Jack's  head  sinking  heavily 
on  my  shoulder,  and  hearing  the  deep, 
distant  rumble  of  an  approaching  storm. 
Then  I  drifted  into  blessed  unconscious- 
ness. 

Crash!  Rip!  Boom! 

We  were  jerked  back  to  wide-awakeness 
by  a  mighty  clap  of  thunder,  which  seemed 
to  jar  the  castle  from  base  to  turret.  I 
could  feel  the  chair  on  which  we  sat 
quiver  with  the  shock,  and  braced  myself 
against  it.  Every  two  or  three  seconds 
a  blinding  flash  lit  up  the  room  around 
us  like  noonday,  and  wind,  rain,  and 
thunder  joined  in  a  rolling,  roaring 
symphony  that  drowned  all  other  sound. 
It  was  a  furious  storm,  and  the  thunder 
echoes  that  rumbled  and  rang  through 
the  castle  were  enough  to  wake  the  dead. 

Helplesslv  we  sat  there,  alternately 
blinded  by  light  and  plunged  in  darkness, 
neither  assaying  speech,  for  our  voices 
would  not  emerge  above  the  roar  of  the 
elements. 

The  storm  raged  on  for  perhaps  the 
better  part  of  an  hour,  although  it  seemed 
like  an  eternity  to  us,  when  a  faint  whiff  of 
smoke  assailed  my  nostrils.  It  was  so 
slight  that  I  began  to  fancy  I  had  been 
wrong,  when  a  second  rush  of  air  brought 
it  again,  strong  and  unmistakable.  There 
came  a  momentary  lull  in  the  thunder,  and 
I  was  about  to  ask  Jacqueline  if  she 
noticed  it,  when  our  ears  caught  a  roaring, 
crackling  sound  close  at  hand.  It  seemed 
to  come  from  the  front  of  the  castle,  and 
every  moment  the  smoke  grew  more 
distressing. 

I  grasped  Jacqueline  and  shook  her 
rouehly. 

"We  must  get  out  of  here,  I  yelled 
in    her   ear.    "The    castle's    on  fire." 

Holding  close  to  each  other  we  groped 
our  way  to  the  outer  chamber,  and  were 
met  by  a  rush  of  smoke  which  stifled  us. 
It  burned  down  into  our  lungs  leaving  us 
choking  and  grasping  for  breath;  then 
as  suddenly  it  changed  its  course  £nd  we 
felt  the  cold  breeze  blowing  over  us  once 
more.  .     .  . 

The  storm  was  on  again,  but  mingled 
with  its  threatening  roar  came  a  more 
fearful  noise — the  crackle  of  flames  and 
crash  of  falling  timber. 

We  made  for  the  front  door,  knowing 
that  our  best  chance  of  escape  lay  in  that 
direction,  for  we  did  not  know  where  to 
look  for  other  openings.  But  as  we 
stumbled  along  the- corridor  we  saw  that 
it  was  a  vain  hope,  and  halted.  The 
lightning  must  have  struck  and  ignited 
the  front  part  of  the  building,  for  the 
chambers  there  were  wrapped  in  roaring 
sheets  of  flame.  They  played  around 
the  huge,  carved  door,  licking  the  dry, 
polished  timber  up  greedily,  spreading 
over  walls  and  cornices,  advancing  on  us 
with  swift-gliding,  stealthy  movements 
that  completely  unnerved  us. 

Turning,  we  ran  wildly  back  down  the 
corridw,  and  then  from  room  to  room  in 
a  crazy,  hopeless  dash  for  life  and  liberty; 
and  ever  those  fearsome  flames  pursued, 
steadily,  relentlessly,  while  billows  of 
smoke  rolling  out  fairly  choked  and 
blinded  us. 

Jacqueline  was  sobbing  helplessly,  like 
a  frightened  child,  and  I  felt  as  though 
my  limbs  were  going  to  double  up  like 
bits  of  soft  rubber  and  let  me  down. 

And  then,  in  the  awful  moment  of 
peril,  the  Knight  appeared!  Slowly  he 
advanced  toward  us.  The  firelight  played 
over  the  shining  suit  of  mail  and  lit  up 
the  dark  splendour  of  his  eyes,  and  I 
stood  and  stared  like  a  statue.  He  was 
just  as  he  had  looked  in  the  picture, 
black  armour,  stalwart  frame,  and  hand- 
some face,  only  the  smile  was  gone  now 
and  he  was  tight-lipped  and  serious. 
He  appeared  a  trifle  older,  too,  I  thought. 
Strange  how  many  details  flashed  into 
my  mind  at  such  a  moment. 

Then  I  felt  my  cousin's  form  sagging 
heavily  against  me,  and  looking  at  her  I 
saw  that  she  had  fainted. 

What  do  you  think  happened  next? 
Sir  Knight  strode  right  up  to  us,  and, 
gathering  her  limp  body  in  his  arms,  held 


her  as  if  she  had  been  but  a  child  in 
weight.  Motioning  me  to  follow,  he  bore 
her  away,  striding  forward  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  his  long  sword 
clanking  by  his  sicle. 

A  strange  feeling  of  unreality  stole 
over  me,  and  I  seemed  to  float  along  as 
in  a  dream,  through  halls  and  smoke- 
filled  chambers,  a  long,  long  way,  until 
we  came  to  a  staircase.  We  climbed  it 
steadily,  fighting  for  breath  the  while, 
Sir  Knight  in  the  van  with  unconscious 
Jacqueline  in  his  arms;  and  when  we  had 
reached  the  top  a  wave  of  cold,  clear  air 
brushed  the  clinging  smoke  wreaths  to 
one  side.  The  Knight  stopped,  motioning 
me  to  do  likewise,  and  on  looking  down 
I  saw  that  we  were  on  the  brink  of  the 
dungeon  shaft. 

Sir  Knight  was  preparing  to  descend. 
He  placed  Jacqueline  over  his  shoulder, 
with  one  arm  firmly  about  her  waist,  and 
cautiously  began  to  feel  his  way  down. 
She  looked  ridiculous  enough,  dangling 
there,  and  all  at  once  I  felt  an  insane 
desire  to  scream  with  laughter.  All  fear, 
all  sense  of  responsibility,  had  left  me, 
and  when  our  rescurer  beckoned  me  to 
follow  I  obeyed.  Even  as  my  eyes 
dropped  below  the  floor  level,  I  caught 
sight  of  those  pursuing  flame  tongues 
once  more,  sweeping  in  furious  onslaught 
up  the  corridor,  and  I  realized  dimly  that 
even  the  unknown  horrors  of  the 
dungeon  were  preferable  to  the  seething 
inferno  above. 

Down,  down  we  went,  lower  and  lower 
into  the  darkness.  The  opening  above 
became  only  a  rectangle  of  light,  made 
lurid  by  the  flames,  and  the  air  around 
us  was  growing  steadily  more  chill  and 
damp.  I  could  hear  the  Knight  below 
me,  clanking  slowly  downward  with  his 
helpless  burden,  and  just  when  my  arms 
were  growing  weak  and  my  hands  almost 
refused  to  clutch  those  slippery  hand- 
holds, we  reached  the  bottom. 

We  were  standing  on  a  floor  that  felt 
like  well-packed  earth,  and  around  us 
hung  a  pall  of  velvety  darkness.  Try  as 
I  might,  I  could  not  pierce  the  heavy, 
shrouding  gloom,  but  the  air  was  filled 
with  that  strange,  rolling  murmur  which 
had  so  puzzled  Jack  and  me. 

And  now  the  Knight  spoke,  and  his 
voice  was  humanly  sweet,  "Catch  the  hilt 
of  my  sword  and  follow  me.  Be  careful, 
for  the  ground  is  uneven." 

So  I  seized  firm  hold  of  the  cold  handle, 
lest  I  should  be  engulfed  in  that  smother- 
ing darkness,  and  we  proceeded  slowly 
along.    I  knew  not  whither. 

I  had  a  horrible  fear  then  of  stepping 
suddenly  into  some  fearful  abyss,  and 
once  when  I  came  to  a  slight  depression 
I  stood  with  one  foot  suspended  over  it 
and  screamed. 

Sir  Knight  jerked  forward  impatiently. 
"Quick,"  he  said,  "we  must  lose  no  time. 
Follow  me." 

On  and  on  we  went,  stumbling  over 
the  rough  floor,  sometimes  bumping  into 
hard  stone  walls,  but  ever  moving  steadily 
forward.  Then  our  course  seemed  to 
change,  and  by  stretching  out  my  hands 
I  found  that  we  had  entered  a  narrow 
passageway.  The  going  was  easier  now, 
for  the  ground  was  comparatively  smooth, 
beaten  down,  I  suppose,  by  dungeon 
keepers  of  long  past  centuries. 

Again  we  turned  aside  to  enter  another 
tunnel,  and  this  one  was  low  and  narrow, 
scarcely  allowing  us  to  pass  single  file. 
It  was  rough,  too,  and  grew  momentarily 
narrower  and  rougher,  until  we  could 
only  proceed  at  a  snail's  pace;  and  then  I 
beheld  a  small  patch  of  light  before  us, 
that  grew  and  grew  as  we  approached. 
The  passage  was  lighter  now,  so  that  we 
could  avoid  the  pits  and  stones,  and  the 
next  thing  I  knew  we  were  standing  on 
the  beach,  with  a  cold  dawn  wind  blowing 
in  our  faces. 

Lightning,  blanched  by  the  coming 
daylight,  still  played  among  the  dun 
clouds,  and  the  towering  flames  from  the 
old  castle  were  reflected  faintly  on  the 
leaden  waters. 

I  turned  then  to  look  for  Sir  Knight, 
half  expecting  to  find  that  he  had  vanished 
into  the  shadows,  but  instead  I  found 
him  splashing  water  over  the  unconscious 
Jack,  attempting  to  revive  her.  And, 
despite  that  coat  of  mail,  he  did  not  look 
like  a  ghost  Knight  at  all,  for  his  face  was 
flushed  and  I  could  hear  his  breath 
coming  short  and  fast  from  his  recent 
exertions. 

Moreover,  he  had  removed  his  helmet, 
and  his  thick  brown  hair  was  close-cut 
in  quite  a  modern  way,  while  little  beads 
of  prespiration  stood  out  on  his  forehead. 

Just  then  Jack  opened  her  eyes  and 
looked  at  us.    Beholding  Sir  Knight  she 
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THE  Government  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario announces  the  inauguration  of 
the  Government  Savings  Office,  with 
branches  to  be  located  in  strategic  centres 
throughout  the  province. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  Savings  Office  is  the  result 
of  long  study  of  the  financial  conditions  which  pre- 
vail in  Ontario.  The  Ontario  Government  Savings 
Office  is  planned  to  perform  a  mutual  service. 

To  the  individual  depositor  the  Ontario  Government 
Savings  Office  offers  an  absolutely  safe  place  for  his 
money,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4%  compounded 
half-yearly,  the  privilege  of  drawing  upon  his  ac- 
count by  cheque,  and  other  conveniences  of  a  well- 
appointed  bank. 

To  the  public  welfare  of  the  Province,  the  Ontario 
Government  Savings  Office  will  contribute  by  the 
wise  public  use  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  its  care,  in 
the  benefit  of  which  the  depositor  as  a  unit  of  the 
public  will  also  share. 

The  Local  manager  of  the  Ontario  Government  Sav- 
ings Branch  will,  be  glad  to  see  you  and  explain  full 
particulars  in  detail.    Drop  in  and  see  him  to-day. 

^^/-|ff»«  The  Head  Office  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  Savings 

1-  '"IC.  Office  will  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  banking  by 

mail,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  full  particulars  of  the  banking 

service  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  Savings  Office. 

Province  of  Ontario 
Savings  Office 


Head  Offices  110  Univer- 
sity Ave.,  Toronto 

Director : 
Mr.  M.  E.  McKenzie 


Branches   now   open  at 
Aylmer,    Woodstock,  St. 
Mary's  and  Toronto 


BUSINESS   CHATS  WITH  POULTRYMEN 

We  desire  through  this  little  space  to  assist  our  readers  in  matters  of 
business  and  to  discuss  problems  of  selling  and  marketing. 

For  instance,  some  of  you  may  be  extensive  poultry  breeders  and 
have  cockerels  or  breeding  birds  for  sale  but  there  is  no  market  locally 
at  remunerative  prices.  The  time  is  at  hand  also  for  booking  orders 
for  settings  of  eggs.  Have  you  got  buyers?  On  page  289  you  will  see 
how  some  poultrymen  solve  this  problem  and  it  must  be  satisfactory 
for  many  use  this  same  method  year  after  year.  There  are  buyers 
everywhere  and  all  the  time;  the  more  you  deal  with  them  the  larger 
your  business  will  grow. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  problem  of  hunting  buyers. 

Address — 

"ON-THE-JOB,"  Farmer's  Advocate,  London 


It  isnt  a  SPRAMOTOR  unless  we  made  it. 


When  spraying  is  done  with  the  Spramotor 
there  is  no  passing  over.  Nothing  can 
escape  the  powerful  spray  that  is  directed 
on  the  crops.  Potatoes  should  be  sprayed 
from  below  as  well  as  from  above  —  the 
outfit  illustrated  will  do  this.' 
There  is  one  effective  way  to  spray — that's 
the  Spramotor  way.  If  you  are  not  spray- 
ing that  way,  you  are  losing  more  each  year 
than  the  cost  of  the  Spramotor.  Write 
now  for  catalogue  and  guide  to  spraying. 

Spramotor  Co.,  18  King  St.,  London,  Ont. 


THE  DEATH-DEALING  ENEMY 
OF  BUGS,  SCALE  OR  BLIGHT. 


PATENT   SOLICITORS  Fethersu>nhau0.h 
&  Co.  The  old-established  firm.  Patents 
everywhere.    Head   Office:    Royal  Bank 
Buildings,    Toronto.    Ottawa  Office:  S 
I  lgin  Street.    Offices   throughout  Canada 
Booklet  free. 


Government  Standard  No.  1 

White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover 

five-fifty  per  bushel.    Bags  free. 
FRANK  GOARD,  Route  2,    Beaverton,  Ontario 
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There's  Money 
in  it  for\bu! 

You  cannot  make  the  money  out  of  your  farm 
that  it  SHOULD  yield  until  you  banish  vermin, 
eliminate  disease  and  ensure  sanitary  conditions. 
This  you  can  do  by  building  with  Concrete. 

Concrete — besides  being  the  ideal  material  for  fire 
prevention  and  for  sanitary  conditions — is  also  the 
easiest  of  all  materials  to  use. 

Our  Free  Book  "What  the  Farmer  can  do  with 
Concrete  "  gives  you  all  the  necessary  information — 
contains  working  plans  based  on  practical  experience. 

It  is  yours  for  the  asking — write  now  and  put  your- 
self in  possession  of  the  facts  you  should  have  about 
the  use  of  Concrete. 

Canada  Cement  tan  be  secured  from  over  2,000 
dealers  in  nearly  every  city,  town  and  village  in 
Canada.     If  you  cannot  locate  a  convenient 
dealer,  write  our  nearest  Sales  Office. 

Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 

Herald  Building  Montreal 


109 
Montreal 


SALES  OFFICES  AT 

Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 


<Jesid  me  1/cut  Jdfetatute 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

109  Herald  Bldg. 


CANADA  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

FOR  PERMANENCE 


Was  Sore  and  Red.  Hair 
Fell  Out  Head  Disfigured. 

"From  using  the  same  brush  and 
Comb  as  my  sister,  whose  scalp  was 
troubled  with  dandruff, 
it  caused  my  scalp  to 
be  itchy.  My  scalp  was 
sore  and  red,  and  the 
dandruff  scaled  off  and 
could  be  seen  on  my 
clothing.  My  hair  fell 
out  gradually  and  my 
head  was  disfigured.  This  trouble 
lasted  six  months.  Then  I  sent  for 
a  free  sample  of  Cuticura  Soap  and 
Ointment.  I  afterwards  bought  more, 
and  I  only  used  two  cakes  of  Soap 
and  two  boxes  of  Ointment  when  I 
was  healed."  (Signed)  Miss  Frances 
Burns,  St.  Basile,  Quebec 

Use  Cuticura  Soap,  Ointment  and 
.Talcum  for  all  toilet  purposes. 

Simple  Each  Free  by  Mail  Address:  "Lymani.  Lim- 
ited, 344  St.  Paal  St.,  yr.,  Montreal."  Sold  every- 
where. Soap  25e.  Ointment  25  and 60c.  Talcum  26c. 
|2HV*Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


THE 

MOLSONS 

BANK 

Incorporated  1855 

Capital  &  Reserve  $9,000,000 


Over  128  Branches 

Have  you  missed  a  real  opportunity 
through  lackof  cash?  Are  you  going 
to  let  the  next  opportunity  pass  you 
in  the  same  way?  Place  your  sav- 
ings in  a  Savings  Account  with  The 
Molsons  Bank  and  be  prepared  for 
such  an  opportunity. 


went  all  pale  and  commenced  to  scream 
faintly. 

"She  thinks  you're  a  ghost — the  armour, 
you  know.  And — who  in  the  world  are 
you,  anyway?" — rny  curiosity  had  broken 
all  bounds,  you  see. 

He  stared  at  me,  and  then  down  at  his 
mediaeval  apparel,  and  suddenly  he 
laughed.  A  hearty,  contagious  laugh, 
which  we  joined,  for  we  were  convinced 
now  that  he  was  just  human,  like  our- 
selves. 

"Come,  we  must  hurry,"  I  exclaimed 
suddenly, "the  folks  at  home  will  be  wild 
about  us" — and  we  set  off  along  the 
narrow  beach.  As  we  went  the  Knight 
told  us  who  he  was. 

Would  you  believe  it?  He  was  a 
descendant  of  the  old  Glenraven  family, 
which  explains  his  resemblance  to  that 
young  Knight  in  the  painting,  no  doubt. 
He  was  an  American,  and  was  making 
his  first  trip  to  Europe.  Being  an 
author,  he  was  interested  in  anything 
with  a  story  attached  to  it,  and  his 
father  had  told  him  mariy  times  in  his 
boyhood  about  the  old  castle.  So  he 
had  come  to  inspect  the  place  for  himself, 
and  had  spent  all  day  wandering  about 
the  chambers  and  turrets  and  dungeons, 
dreaming  of  the  vanished  race  that  had 
once  filled  the  big  rooms  with  light  and 
cheer.  In  one  room  he  came  upon  the 
suit  of  armour  and,  curious  to  know  how 
it  felt  to  be  encased  in  steel,  he  had  donned 
it.  It  must  have  been  fairly  comfort- 
able, for  he  continued  to  wear  it  in  his 
promenading  until  nightfall.  Then  he 
had  settled  himself  in  one  of  the  turrets, 
unaware  of  our  presence,  and  had  been 
busy  taking  notes  when  the  smell  of 

smoke  had  warned  him  of  danger. 

*  •  *    *  * 

There  is  but  little  more  to  tell  thee, 
patient  reader,  except  that  the  inevitable 
happened.  Sir  Knight  fell  in  love  with 
Jacqueline's  fair  young  beauty  and  carried 
her  off. 

There  was  a  proper  term  of  getting 
acquainted  and  courtship,  and  later, 
orange  blossoms  and  wedding  bells;  then 
they  sailed  for  America,  leaving  me 
lonely  among  these  cliffs  and  sand  dunes. 
There  is  not  even  the  castle  to  explore 
now,  for  it  is  nought  but  heaps  of  grey 
stones  and  ashes. 

However,  Jack's  last  letter  has  given 
me  something  to  look  forward  to. 

"You  are  to  come  out  to  visit  us,"  she 
writes,  "next  month  we  leave  for  our 
summer  home  in  the  mountains.  There 
will  be  motoring  and  boating  and  dancing, 


and  lots  of  eligible  young  bachelors.  You 
may  have  your  choice  of  them  all,  Mollie 
dear,  but  you  must  come." 

So  now  I  hear  Old  Ned  muttering 
softly  as  he  heaves  my  heavy  trunk  into 
the  carriage,  and  I  must  run  this  instant 
or  I'll  miss  the  train. 


Current  Events 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  a 
National  Research  Institute  at  Ottawa. 

*  *    *  * 

Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  on  his  return  to 
England  from  the  Washington  Conference, 
stated  that  "no  evil  seed"  had  been  sown 
at  the  Conference,  and  that  the  assemblage 
had  been  of  "unmixed  benefit  to  man- 
kind!" 

*  *    *  * 

On  Feb.  22nd,  after  Arthur  Griffith 
and  Eamonn  de  Valera  had  both  spoken 
from  the  same  platform  in  the  Mansion 
House,  Dublin,  a  truce  was  agreed  to 
between  the  Irish  Free  State  and  Re- 
publican leaders,  to  last  for  3  months. 
During  that  time  no  election  can  be  held. 
It  is  reported  that  a  constitution  similar 
to  that  of  Canada  may  be  drafted  for 
Ireland.  Some  of  the  Crown  forces  will 
be  retained  until  after  the  election. 

*  *    *  * 

India,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  famous 
American  prohibitionist,  "Pussyfoot" 
Johnson,  is  likely  to  go  "dry." 

*  *    *  * 

It  is  reported  that  Hermann  Paulson, 
one  of  Germany's  leading  scientists,  has 
developed  an  invention  for  deriving 
electrical  power  from  the  air — an  in- 
vention that  promises  to  solve  the  power 
problem  for  Germany. 


Musicians  claim  that  Caruso's  place 
in  the  musical  world  will  be  taken  im- 
mediately by  a  new  woman  singer,  a 
Jugo-Slav  soprano,  Marie  Jeritza.  Her 
singing  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York,  on  the  night  of  December  1st,  is 
said  to  have  "swept  thousands  into  a 
frenzied  demonstration  of  enthusiasm." 
Admirers  claim  that  already  she  has  sur- 
passed Galli  Curci. 


W.  M.  Queen,  writing  in  "The  Rice 
Journal,"  claims  that  rice  has  been  trans- 
formed into  milk  similar  to  that  drawn 
from  the  cow.  The  new  product  is 
being  produced  by  Mr.  S.  Christensen, 
a  California  rice-grower,  working  with 
Mr.  J.  H.  Sassen,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa 
State  Dairv  School. 


Perfect 
Maple 
Evaporator 


Simple  to  operate, 
nude  of  first  •  quality 
material.  Price  so  mod- 
erate that  anyone  can  buy.  Our  low  priced 
welded  steel  tap  pans  may  interest  ya. 

Write  im. 

THE  STEEL  TROUGH  & 
MACHINE  CO..  LTD. 

145  JarrU  St.  TWEED,  ONT. 


BURLINGTON 

"CABLE 

BAND" 

SILO 

Write  For 
Illustrated 
Folder 

THE  NICHOLSON 
LUMBER  CO.  Ltd. 
BURLINGTON.  ONT. 


Universal  Portable  and  Folding  Bath  Tub 

with  or  without  instantaneous  water  heater 
attached,  permits  all  bath-room  comforts  of 
a  millionaire  in  any  room.     No  plumb- 
ng.    Equally  suitable  for  country  or 
town   home;  Sensation  of  London 
Fair.    30  days'  trial.  Moderate 
priced.    Ask  about  our  Indoor 
Chemical  Closets. 
Universal  Metal  Products  Co. 

64  Assumption  St.  Walkerville.  Ontario 


PERFECTION 
Seed  &  Grain 
Separator 

(Patented  1901) 

The  best  and  latest 
mill  for  Cleaning 
and  Gradinr 
kinds  of  Seed  and 
Grain. 

See  nearest  Agent  or  write  for  Catalogue  to 
THE  TEMPLIN  MFC.  CO.,  FERGUS,  ONTARIO 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Market  Tops 


Comment  on  week  ending  Feb.  23 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  market 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Divisiou 


Sales 


CATTLE 


»  Week       Same  Week 

Ending  Week  Ending 
Feb.  23       1921       Feb.  16 

Toronto  (U.  S.  Y.)   6,211  4,307  4,879... 

.Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.)   780   543   198... 

Montreal  (East  End)   458   356   263... 

Winnipeg     1,308   938   851... 


Top  Price  Good  Steers 
(1,000-1,200  lbs.) 
Week         Same  Week 
Ending       Week  Ending 
Feb.  23        1921       Feb.  16 

S  8.00  $11.00  $  8.00 

..    7.75   9.50   8.00 

.    7.75   9.50   8.00 

.    6.50   8.75   6.50 


Sales 


CALVES 


Week 
Ending 
Feb.  23 


Same  Week 
Week  Ending 
1921       Feb.  16 

1,029   651  1,133... 

699   343   387... 

548   609   365... 


112. 


97. 


Top  Price  Good  Calves 

Week  Same  Week 
Ending  Week  Ending 
Feb.  23        1921       Feb.  16 

.515.00  $16.00  $14.00 

..  12.50          15.00   13.00 

.  12.50          15.00   13.00 

11.50   11.00 


113   11.00 


Toronto  (U.  S.  Y.). 
Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.) 

.Montreal  (East  End)  

Winnipeg  


Week 
Ending 
Feb.  23 
6,184.  . 
1,927.. 
982.. 
261.. 


HOGS 

Top  Price  Selects 
Week        Week         Same  Week 
Ending      Ending        Week  Ending 
Feb.  16     Feb.  23         1921        Feb.  16 

5,579  5,294  $14 .25  $14 . 50  $13.25 

1,205  1,376          14.75          16.00   13.50 

1,012   569          14.75          16.00   13.50 

2,419.     .3,004          13.50          13.50   12.40 


SHEEP 


Sales 
Same 
Week 
1921 


Sales 

Week       Same  Week 
Ending      Week  Ending 
Feb.  23       1921       Feb.  16 

1,032  2,296  1,243.  . 

60   23   106 

57   92   85... 

2,7l4..r„...  219   452... 


Top  Price  Good  Lambs 
Week         Same  Week 
Ending       Week  Ending 
Feb.  23         1921        Feb.  16 

$15.00  $13.25  $14.00 

..  10.50          12.50   10.50 

..  10.50          12.50   10.50 

..    9.75          12.40   9.00 


Market  Comments. 

Toronto  (Union  Stock  Yards. 

Live  stock  sales  during  the  week 
amounted  to  6,211  cattle,  1,029  calves, 
6,184  hogs  and  1,032  sheep  and  lambs. 
There  were  52  cattle,  312  hogs  and  404 
sheep  and  lambs  billed  through. 

The  cattle  offerings  were  about  1,300 
head  more  than  during  the  previous  week. 
On  Wednesday,  the  comparatively  heavy 
offerings  caused  an  undecided  feeling, 
when  in  addition  to  1,500  fresh  cattle, 
there  was  an  accumulation  of  some  400 
left-overs.  Prices  suffered  slightly  on 
all  grades  below  choice,  but  all  offerings 
were  disposed  of  and  there  was  a  brisk 
trade  for  Thursday's  light  supply.  The 
export  business  is  still  at  a  standstill 
and  the  spread  between  heavy  steers  and 
choice  handy  weight  butcher  cattle 
is  narrowing,  from  the  top.  One  or  two 
choice  steers  over  1,200  pounds  in  weight 
brought  $8.50,  but  from  $7.75  to  $8 
accounted  for  most  of  them.  Some  loads 
of  butcher  steers  sold  at  $7.70  and  $  .75, 
and  odd  lots  up  to  $8,  but  the  majority 
which  were  of  good  to  choice  quality 
moved  between  $6  and  $7.  The  butcher 
cow  trade  was  a  shade  easier  on  Wednes- 
day with  good  ones  generally  from  $4.50 
to  $5.50,  and  a  few  at  $6.  Some  heavy 
ones  sold  at  $6.25  and  $6.50  on  Monday. 
Two  extra  good  bulls  brought  $6  with  the 
bulk  from  $4  to  $5.50.  Feeder  trade 
continued  dull.  One  load  of  good  steers 
averaging  920  pounds  sold  at  $6.25,  and 
a  load  of  heavy  Westerners  brought  $6. 
.The  milker  and  springer  trade  was  slower 
than  usual. 

Buyers  were  disposed  to  pay  lower 
prices  for  calves  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  week  a  slow  market  resulted.  Odd 
tops  reached  $15  on  Monday,  but  few 
went  above  $14  during  the  balance  of  the 
week.  The  quality  was  below  the  usual 
mark. 

Sheep  and  lamb  trade  was  strong. 
Some  lambs  from  Fort  William  brought 
SI  5  or  $1  higher  than  the  price  brought 
by  the  previous  shipment.  Local  lambs 
sold  from  $11  to  $14.50.  Sheep  and 
yearlings  mixed,  from  Fort  William 
brought  $8.50;  the  average  weight  ofj 
these  was  114  pounds.  Local  handy 
weight  sheep  sold  up  to  $7.50.  There 
was  an  easier  tone  to  the  market  on  Thurs- 
day. 

The  hog  market  opened  on  Monday 
with  an  advance  of  75  cents  over  the 
close  of  the  previous  week.  A  gain  of 
another  25  cents  was  recorded  on  Tuesday 
and  a  price  of  $14.25  fed  and  watered, 
prevailed  for  the  week.  Some  buyers 
are  predicting  a  break  shortly  but  as  we 
are  entering  the  period  of  light  hog  runs 
serious  declines  are  not  generally  expected. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  on  the  two 
markets  for  the  week  ending  February 
23,  amounted  to  1,238  cattle,  1,247 
calves,  2,909  hogs  and  117  sheep  and 
lambs.  There  were  also  346  cattle  on 
through  billing  to  Halifax  for  export 
to  Great  Britain. 

With  fairly  liberal  offerings  of  all  classes 
of  stock  for  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
market  continued  the  upward  trend  that 
characterized  the  previous  two  weeks. 
Cattle  were  active  and  the  better  classes 
advanced  about  25c,  over  the  previous 
week's  close.  Hogs  opened  on  Monday 
from  50c.  to  75c.  up  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  some  sales  wrere  made  at  $1.25 
up  or  at  $14.75.  Sheep  and  lambs  as 
well  as  calves  met  with  a  good  demand 
at  steady  prices. 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up  

Steers  good  

1,000-1,200  common  

Steers  good  

700-1,000  common 

good  

Heifers  fair  

common  

Cows  good 
common 

Bulls  good  

common  

Canners  &  Cutters  

Oxen  

Stockers  good  

450-«00  fair  

Feeders  good  

800-1,100  fair  

t 

Calves  veal  

grass  

selects  

Hogs  heavies  

(fed  and  lights  

watered)  sows  

stags  

Lambs  good  

common  

heavy  

Sheep  light...... 

common  

*  Montreal  hogs 


Avge. 
No.  Price 

294  $  7.62 

1,335   7.15. 

14  — .. 

1,555   6.49.. 

38   5.64. 

1,266   6.61. 

154   5.24. 

33   4.00. 

636   5.34. 

395   3.53. 


TORONTO 

Price  Range  Top 
Bulk  Sales  Price 


No. 


MONTREAL 
Avge.  Price  Range 

Price  Bulk  Sales 


,$  7.25-$  8.25  $  8.50 

.    6.25-    7.70   8.00 


116. 
135. 

109. 


4.64 
3.10 

2.02. 


6.00-  '7.00   9.75 

5.25-    5.90   6.25 

6.00-    7.50   8.50 

5.00-    5'.  50   6.25 

4.00  •   5.00 

4.50-    6.00   6.50 

3  00-    4.25   4.25 

4.00-    5.00   6.50 

2.50-    3.50   4.25 


26. 

7.. 

83. 
177. 

12. 

33. 


7.25   6.65-  7.75 


Top 
Price 


7.75 


7.25. 


7.25-    7.50   7.75 


6.25   5.50-  6.50. 


103   5.50 


7.00 

7.40 
6.75 

5.00-    5.75   5.75 


7.10           6.75-  7.40. 

6.25   6.00-  6.75. 


38.. 
4.. 

89. 


1.75-  2.75. 


2.75 


27.. 
84 

25. 
52 

119 

7. 


5.75   5.50-    6.00   6.50 

4.75   4.00-    5.50   5.50 


5.35   5.00-    5.50   5.50 

4.50           4.00-    4.75   4.75 


2.75   2.00-  3.00. 


Nil. 


foil. 


3.00 


1,019   11.70. 

10   .. 

6,004   14.12., 

12   12.14. 

51   12.99. 

Ill   10.12., 

6   .. 

614   14.04, 

27   9.00.. 


10.00-  13.25   15.00 


13.75-  14.25   14.25 

11.75-  12.25   12.25 

12.75-  13.25   13.25 

9.75-  10.25   10.25 


671          10.50   9.00-  11.00   12.50 

28   4.25   4.00-    4.50   5.00 

"1,626          14.50          14.25-  14.75   14.75 

1 10  —     —  

137       

48         11.50         11.25-  11.75   11.75 

6   8.50   8.50    8.50 


12.00-  15.00   15.00 

8.00-  10.00   10.00 


29. 


27. 
342. 
22. 


6.17. 
8.11. 


4.25-' 
7.00- 


6.50. 
8.50.. 


6.50 
8.50 


10.25-        10.00-  10.50   10.50 


28   6.50-   6.50- 

3     


8.00 


quoted  on  basis  of  off-car  weights. 


While  there  were  very  few  heavy  cattle, 
there  was  a  fairly  generous  offering  of 
handy  butcher  stock  of  fairly  good  quality 
and  these  sold  readily  at  prices  25c. 
and  more,  in  spots,  higher  than  the 
previous  week.  The  common  plain  classes 
of  cattle  have  not  been  sharing  in  the 
recent  advances  to  the  same  extent  as 
those  of  more  finish  and  breeding:  Buyers 
are  paying  for  quality  and  thereby 
encourage  the  feeder  to  finish  his  cattle. 
The  top  price  for  the  week  was  $7.75  on 
a  nice  load  of  handy  butcher  cattle 
averaging  960  pounds.  Several  other  loads 
of  mixed  steers  and  heifers  of  like  weights 
brought  from  $7.25  to  $7.50,  while  a 
load  of  ill-bred  steers  averaging  1,050 
pounds  brought  $6.65.  The  common 
cattle  brought  from  $5  to  $6,  with  a 
few  very  plain  individuals  down  to  $4. 
Cows  were  also  stronger  and  good  ones 
brought  from  $5.50  to  $6,  with  choice 
individuals  up  to  $6.50.  The  medium 
quality  cows  and  cows  of  dairy  type  sold 
from  $5  to  $5.50  and  plain  cows  brought 
from  $3.50  to  $4.50.  Canners  and 
cutters  were  steady  from  $2  to  $3.  Bulls 
were  about  steady  with  most  of  the  good 
ones  going  from  $5  to  $5.50.  The  medium 
weight  fleshy  bulls  brought  from  $4  to 
$4.75  and  a  few  light  common  ones  as 
low  as  $3.50. 

It  is  impossible  to  accurately  predict 
market  conditions  but  experience  shows 
that  two  strong  markets  are  often  followed 
by  a  falling  market.  Shippers  imagine 
that  there  must  be  some  deep  seated 
reason  for  the  continued  advance,  such 


as  a  new  outlet  or  increased  demand 
from  the  retail  trade  whereas  the  rise 
may  be  due  to  a  sold-out  condition  in  the 
dressed  meat  trade.  For  this  reason 
shippers  should  use  good  judgment  as 
regards  the  cattle  market  for  the  next 
week. 

The  receipts  of  calves  were  40  per  cent, 
increased  in  volume  over  those  of  the 
previous  week.  The  increase  was  ac- 
companied by  a  fall  in  quality,  a  condition 
which  lowers  the  average  price.  One  lot 
of  good  veals  brought  $12.50,  but  $11 
was  the  price  on  the  bulk  of  week's 
offering.  Light  under-fed  calves  brought 
$8  to  $9. 

Lambs  were  steady  from  $10  to  $10.50, 
and  sheep  from  $5  to  $6.50.  One  nice 
lot  of  light,  well-finished  ewes  brought 
$8. 

Hogs  continued  their  march  upward. 
On  the  strength  of  a  general  strike  in 
Denmark,  packers  expect  higher  prices 
for  bacon  in  England  and  bid  hogs  up. 
Last  week  select  hogs  closed  at  $13.50: 
On  Monday  the  bulk  of  the  trading  was  at 
$14.25  and  prices  advance/!  until  at  the 
end  of  the  week  select  hogs  were  bringing 
$14.75  or  $1.25  over  last  week's  close. 
Sows  were  weighed  out  at  prices  $3  and 
stags  at  prices  $6,  below  selects. 

Buffalo, 

Cattle — Buffalo's  cattle  receipts  for 
the  opening  day  of  last  week  totalled 
102  cars  and  while  prices  on  a  few-  year- 
lings and  choice  handy  butcher  steers 


looked  strong  and  in  some  cases  15  to  25 
cents  higher  than  for  the  week  before, 
general  market  on  better  grades  ruled 
about  steady,  and  on  shipping  steers, 
of  which  there  were  better  than  25  loads, 
the  trade  was  steady  and  in  some  spots 
15  to  25  cents  lower.  Most  buyers 
played  a  waiting  game  and  as  a  result 
trading  from  start  to  finish  was  very 
slow.  However,  a  pretty  good  clearance 
was  had  at  the  close.  Nothing  extra 
choice  was  offered  in  the  shipping  steer 
line  but  included  were  some  pretty  de- 
sirable kinds,  the  best  of  which  sold  from 
$8  to  $8.35  and  plainer  steers  that  carried 
weight,  averaging  better  than  1,200 
pounds  ranged  on  down  to  $6.75  and  $7. 
Yearlings  topped  the  market,  one  load 
on  this  order  reaching  up  to  $8.90  and  the 
best  price  secured  for  handy  butcher 
steers  was  $8.25,  with  not  many  above 
$7.50.  General  range  on  best  heifers  was 
from  $6  to  $6.75,  few  on  the  yearling 
order  bringing  up  to  $7,  and  while  fat 
cows  ranged  up  to  $5.25  and  $5.50,  they 
had  to  be  on  the  fancy  order  to  sell  above 
a  nickel,  canners  landing  around  $2.25 
and  $2.50.  Bull  trade  looked  steady, 
with  extreme  heavy  kinds  moving  slowly, 
best  prices  for  these  being  $5  and  $5.25. 
There  was  little  demand  for  stockers  and 
feeders,  as  a  result  of  which  most  of  the 
offerings  in  this  line  had  to  sell  for  kill, 
and  trade  on  milk  cows  and  springers 
was  unchanged  from  the  past  several 
weeks,  medium  and  common  kinds  being 
taken  at  no  better  than  beef  prices. 
Prices  remained  steady  for  the  balance 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  I860 


COAST  TO 


APPLE  TREES 

That  Pay  Profits. 

DELICIOUS  -  Mc  INTOSH  -  SPY  -  SNOW 
BALDWIN  -  STARK  -  WEALTHY  -  etc. 


Special  Prices  for  Ntw  Orchards. 
Send  for  NEW  CATALOGUE  with  complete  list' 

STONE  and  WELLINGTON 

—  (Established  1837)  — 
TORONTO ' —  ONTARIO 


SEEDS 

Government  Standard 

No.  1,  Red  Clover,  $18.00  per  bus. 

No.  2,    "       "       $16.00   "  " 

No.  1,  Alsike         $14.50   "  " 

No.  2,      "             $12.50   "  " 

No.  1,  White  Blossom 

Sweet  Clover,          $  6.00   "  " 

No.  2,                    $  5.50    "  " 

No.  3.       "    "    "  $  4.50    "  " 

No.  1,  Alfalfa,  Nor- 
thern,       $16.00    "  " 

No  2,  Timothy,  No. 

1  Purity,               $  6.00    "  " 

Mixed  Timothy  & 

Alsike,  $9.00  per  bus  of  60 

Mixed  Timothy  & 

Red  Clover,  $9.00   "    "  "  60 

On  all  orders  of  $25.00  or  over  we  pay  the 
Freight,  East  of  Manitoba.  Bags  extra  at 
40  cts.  each.     Terras,  Cash  with  Order. 

TODD  &  COOK 

Seed  Merchants,         Stouffville,  Ont. 


Galvanized  Roofing 

Corrugated 

28  Gauge  $5.75  26  gauge  $6.25 

Per  100  Sq.  feet. 

THE  GORDON  ROOFING  CO. 

726  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto 


P  That  Will  Grow 

m      tf^li^l^      Redried  Seed  Corn 
All  varieties. 
Write  for  prices. 

J.  0.  DUKE  SEED  CO.  LIMITED, 

RUTHVEN,  ONTARIO 


Annual  Sweet  Clover 

$300,  $200  and  S120  per  bushel  for  past  3  years. 
Returned  $700  per  acre  in  1021. 

Cleaned,  Scarified  Seed,  $2    per    lb.  prepaid 

Guaranteed  genuine  Hubam. 
Sow  1  lb.  in  rows,  12  lbs.  broadcast. 

A.  A.  WERNER,  O.  A.  C.        Guelph,  Ontario 
ANNUAL  SWEET  CLOVER 

"Hubam  Seed" 

Government  Standard  No.  1 

Scarified  and  Ontario-grown.    $2.00  a  pound  for 
10  lbs.  or  over.    Shipping  charges  prepaid. 

MurrayGibson,  Brucefield,Ont. 

WE  HAVE  THEM 

All  leading  varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants, 
Raspberries  and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants  of 
all  kinds.  Also  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines 
and  Bulbs.  We  pay  transportation  charges. 
Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
H.  L.  McConnell  &  Son,        Port  Buntell,  Ont. 

Very  limited  quantity  of 

HUBAM  CLOVER  SEED 

(new  Annual  Sweet  Clover)  genuine,  government 
certified,  to  clear  at  $1.2"'  per  lb.,  10  lbs.  or  over  SI. 00 
per  lb.  postpaid.    Duncan  Mclntyre,  Thedford,  Ont. 


The  "Home  Comfort"  RANGE 

is  now  sold  to  the  user  direct  from  our 
factory. 

Thousands  of  these  Ranges  in  use  over  20 

years  and  s". ill  pood  Ranges. 

Repairs  for  every  Home  Comfort  Range  made 

sir.ee  13'3-1  quickly  supplied. 
The  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.  of  Canada, 
Limited 

^149  King  St.  W.  TORONTO 


of  the  week  but  trade  continued  slow  and 
the  close  of  each  day  showed  some  going 
over  unsold. 

Sheep  and  lambs — The  general  market 
for  top  lambs  on  the  opening  day  was 
$16,  a  few  fancy  made  $16.25  and  one 
load  that  came  in  late  reached  $16.40. 
Tuesday  the  best  ranged  from  $16.10  to 
$16.25  and  the  next  two  days  the  quality 
was  not  very  good  and  none  sold  above 
$16.  Cull  lambs  were  steady  all  week, 
ranging  from  $13.50  down,  skips  going 
as  low  as  S7.50  and  yearlings  were  scarce 
and  the  trade  on  these  was  firm.  Best 
yearlings  were  quoted  from  $14  to  $14.50, 
best  aged  wethers  $9.50  to  $10  and  best 
ewes  $8  to  $8.50,  few  odd  head  selling  up 
to  $9. 

Calves — Calf  prices  s,tood  steady  the 
first  four  days  of  the  week.  Top  veals 
sold  generally  on  a  basis  of  $15,  with  an 
in-between  kind  ranging  from  $11  to 
$14  and  best  seconds  brought  from  $10 
to  $10.50,  with  inferior  kinds  going  from 
$9.50  down.  Supply  for  the  four  days 
totaled  around  3,t)00  head. 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuff's. 

Manitoba  Wheat — No.  1  northern, 
$1.58^. 

Manitoba  oats— No.  2  C.W.,  61^c; 
extra  No.  1  feed,  58^c;  No.  1  feed,  58^c. 

Manitoba  barley — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  bay  ports. 

American  corn — No.  2  yellow,  77>£c. ; 
No.  3  yellow,  75^c;  No.  4  yellow,  74Kc; 
track,  Toronto. 

Ontario  oats — No.  2  white,  nominal. 

Ontario  wheat — Nominal. 

Barley — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  57c.  to  60c,  according  to  freights 
outside. 

Buckwheat— No.  2,  73  to  80c. 

Rye— No.  2,  86  to  88c. 

Manitoba  flour — First  patents,  nominal. 

Ontario  flour — 90  per  cent,  patent, 
bulk  seaboard,  per  barrel,  nominal. 

Millfeed — Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran,  per  ton,  $28  to 
$32;  shorts,  per  ton,  $30  to  $32;  good 
feed  flour,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Baled  Hay — Track  Toronto,  per  ton. 
No  2,  $21.50  to  $22;  mixed,  $13. 

Straw — Car  lots  per  ton,  $12. 

Unofficial  quotations — Ontario  No.  1 
commercial  wheat,  $1.25  to  $1.30,  outside. 

Ontario  No.  3  oats,  40  to  45c.  outside. 

Ontario    corn — 53    to    60c,  outside. 

Provisions  Wholesale. 

The  egg  market  was  very  unsettled 
and  all  kinds  of  prices  were  being  quoted 
for  new-laid  at  country  points.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  week  quotations  ranged 
from  33  to  37c.  while  on  Thursday  from 

31  to  33c.  was  quite  general.  Receipts 
increased  considerably  and  dealers  expect 
that  they  will  be  plenty  large  enough  to 
meet  the  local  demand,  thus  develop- 
ing an  easier  tendency  in  the  market. 
Butter  was  a  slow  quiet  trade  at  un- 
changed values.  Dealers  quoted  the 
following  prices  delivered  Toronto. 
Choice  creamery,  fresh-made  pound  prints 

32  to  34c,  creamery  solids,  27c.  to  30c, 
dairy  prints  22  to  24c.  Churning  cream 
was  quoted  at  34  to  36c.  per  lb.  fat  f.o.b., 
shipping  points. 

Cheese  was  firm  and  a  shade  higher 
in  price. 

Shortening  was  a  strong  trade  and 
was  higher  than  pure  lard. 

Beans  were  scarce  and  hand-picked 
sold  up  to  $4  per  bushel. 

Quotations. 

Butter — Fresh-made  creamery  pound 
prints,  40c.  to  43c;  medium  creamery, 
36c.  to  38c. ;  best  dairy,  28c.  to  30c. 

£ggS — New-laid,  45c;  new-laid  in  car- 
tons, 47c.  to  48c. 

Cheese— New,  large,  20c.  to  20>£c.; 
twins,  20.54c.  to  21c;  old,  large,  25c.  to  26c. 

Pure  Lard — Tierces,  14^c.  to  15c; 
50-lb.  tubs,  15c.  to  15Kc;  pound  prints, 

17c.  to  17Kc 

Shortening— Tierces,  lb.,  15c;  tubs, 
lb.,  15^4c;  pails,  lb.,  16c;  pound  prints, 

16Kc  to  l7Kc 

Honey— 60.  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  15c.  to  16c;  5  and  2  *4- 
lb.  tins,  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb. 

Comb  Hone> — $5.50  per  doz. 

Maple  Syrup— Imperial  gals.,  $2.40  to 
$2.50.    Sugar— 19c.  to  22c.  per  lb 

Beans— Canadian  hand-picked,  $4  per 
bushel;  primes,  $3.75  to  $3.90  per  bushel. 
Poultry. 

Poultry  receipts  were  comparatively 
small,  but  as  the  demand  was  not  nearly 


so  large  as  a  few  weeks  ago  most  dealers 
reported  supplies  of  fresh  arrivals  plenty 
large  to  meet  all  calls.  Buying  prices 
delivered  Toronto,  were:  Poultry,  alive, 
per  lb. — Chickens,  crate-fed  5  lbs.  and 
over,  25c. ;  chickens,  good  farm  stock,  22c. ; 
hens  over  6  lbs.,  27c;  hens  over  5  lbs., 
25c;  hens  over  4  lbs.,  20c.  to  23c. 
Per   lb.   dressed — Crate-fed  chickens, 

5  lbs.  and  over,  30c.  to  32c;  chickens, 
good  farm  stock,  25c.  to  28c;  hens  over 

6  lbs.,  26c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  24c;  hens 
over  4  lbs.,  20c.  to  23c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Wholesale. 

Stocks  of  apples  are  pretty  low  and 
many  varieties  are  off  the  market. 
The  demand  was  good  especially  for 
good  quality  stuff. 

Vegetables  were  slow  mostly  on  ac- 
count of  supplies  of  new  vegetables  from 
U.  S.  points. 

Onions  were  firm  while  potatoes  were 
about  steady.  Dealers  quoting  90c.  to  $1 
per  bag,  track,  Toronto. 

Apples. 

Ben  Davis— per  bbl.  No.  l's  $7.50  to 
$8;  No.  2's,  $7;  No.  3's  $5.50. 

Baldwins— per  bbl.  No.  l's  $7.50  to 
$8;  No.  2's  $7;  No.  3's  $5.50. 

Spies— per  bbl.  No.  l's  $10  to  $11; 
No.  2's  $9  to  $9.50;  No.  3's  $7  to  $7.50. 

Steel  Red— per  bbl.  No.  l's  $10;  No. 
2's  $9;  Domestic  $8.50;  No.  3's  $6.50. 

Vegetables. 

Beets— $1.50  per  bag. 
Cabbage— $4.50  to  $5  per  bbl. 
Carrots — $1.25  per  bag. 
Onions— $10  to  $11  per  100-lb.  sack. 
Parsnips— $1.35  to  $1.60  per  bag. 
Potatoes— Ontarios,    $1.25    to  $1.40 
per  bag. 

Turnips — 75c.  per  bag. 

Tomatoes — Hothouse,  30c.  to  35c.  per 

lb. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Prices  for  loose  hay  on  St.  Lawrence 
farmers'  market  were:  No.  1,  $24  to  $25; 
No.  2,  $18  to  $20  per  ton;  mixed,  $16  to 
$17. 

Baled  Hay. 

Track,  Toronto,  No.  2,  $22  to  $27; 
No.  3,  $18  to  $20.  Straw,  $12  per  ton, 
track,  Toronto. 

Seeds. 

Dealers  quote  the  following  prices, 
according  to  qualitv,  at  country  points; 
Alsike,  $5  to  $8.50;  alfalfa,  $8  to  $14; 
red  clover,  $5  to  $13.50;  sweet  clover,  $3 
to  $3.50;  timothy,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Hides  and  Skins. 

Country  Hides — Beef  hides,  flats, 
cured,  6c;  green  and  frozen  5c;  calf  skins, 
10c;  kips,  7c.  to  8c;  Deacon  and  bob 
calf,  50c.  to  90c;  horse  hides,  countrv 
take-off,  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  sheep  and 
lamb  skins,  50c.  to  $1'.  Horse  hair, 
farmers'  stock,  30c.  to  32c.  per  lb. 

City  Hides — Butcher  ,  hides  green 
flats,  6c;  calf  skins,  green  flats,  10c; 
veal  kip,  8c;  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  50c. 
to  $1. 

Ta'low — Country  solids  in  barrels,  3c. 
to  4cr;  cakes,  5c.  to  6c. 


Chicago, 


Cattle — Compared  with  a  week  ago, 
beef  steers  closed  largely  steady  to  15c! 
higher  with  spots  25c.  up,  lower  grades 
showing  the  advance;  fat  she-stock,  10c. 
to  25c.  higher;  canners  and  cutters,  mostly 
steady;  bulls  gained  largely  50c;  veal 


MNUREmomey 


GET  IT 
OhJO 
THE- 
LAND 


UBeaGilson  Spreader  and  you'll  insure  a 
record  crop  by  getting  fullvaiueof  manure. 
Save  yourself  days  of  hard,  dibagreeable 

work.  The  Gilson  beats  them  all.  \\  aist-liigh— easy  to 
load.  Kasy  to  haul  and  turn.  Keeds  manure  steadily 
and  shreds  it  fine.  New  propeller  distributor  spreads 
wider  and  more  evenly  than  any  other.  Blankets 
every  foot  of  ground.  No  clutches  or  gears.  Nothing 
to  give  trouble.  Strongly  built.  Adjusted  to  fd  d  from 
3  to  18  loads  an  acre.  Uaudiest  and  btst-paying  im- 
plement on  ft  farm.  Buy 
^  direct  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  Terms  to  suit  you. 
Send  now  for  literature. 


GIIS0HS 

SPREADER 


GILSOM^o 

4zs>Y0RKGUELPH 


Sweet  Fresh  Ensilage 
down  to  the  last 
forkful 

THE  Hylo-Sylo  is  per- 
fectly air-tight.  No 
frozen  or  spoiled  ensil- 
age around  the  walls. 
Convenient  and  perfect 
fitting  doors,  adjustable 
without  hammer  or 
wrench.  Made  of  Guar- 
anteed Long  Leaf  Yel- 
low Pine.  Built  to  last 
a  life-time.  Stands  rigid 
when  empty. 

Write  for  prices  and 
catalogue. 
AGENTS  WANTED 
GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  LTD. 
779 York  St.  Guelph 


100-acre  Farm  On  Good  Road 
Horses,  Sheep,  9  Cows 

Full  implements,  winter's  feed,  etc.  included; 
immediate  income  and  pleasant  home  in  prosperous 
district;  advantages  40  acres  rich  loam  tillage,  25- 
cow  creek-watered  pasture;  estimated  100,000  ft. 
timber,  lots  wood:  fruit:  sugar  grove;  good  9-room 
house,  65-ft.  bank  barn,  etc.  To  retire,  owner 
sacrifices  all  $(>S00,  part  cash,  easy  terms.  Details 
page  30  Illns.  Catalog  Farm  Bargains  throughout 
Canada.  FRF.E. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 

13  S.  King  St.,  West,        Toronto,  O  it..  Can. 


Canadian  Pacinc. 
"Vancouver  Express." 
Winnipeg-  Calgary-Vancouver. 

Passengers   for  Western   Canada  will 
find  the   "Vancouver   Express"  leaving 
Toronto  10.00  p.m.,  daily,  a  most  con- 
venient train  stopping  at  and  connecting  i 
for  all  principal  points. 

Equipment  consists  of  First-Class 
coaches,  up-to-date  Standard  and  Tourist 
Sleeper,  Compartment,  Observation,  Din- 
ing and  Colonist  cars. 

The  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Canada 
is  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

For  tickets,  reservations  and  full  in- 
formation apply  to  any  Canadian  Pacific 
Ticket  Agent. 


Canadian  Pacific. 
Toronto-North  Bay. 
Sleeping  Car  Service. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  are  operating 
through  Standard  Sleeping  Car  between 
Toronto  and  North  Bay  as  follows: 
Leave  Toronto  8.30  p.m.,  daily  except 
Saturday.  Returning  leave  North  Bay 
6.10  p.m.,  daily  except  Sunday. 

Full  particulars  and  reservations  from 
Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Aeents. 


First  Hoi  stein  Consignment  Sale 

Bright  View  Farm,  Brighton,  Ont.,  March  16 
THIRTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF  THE  "CHOICEST" 

Including: — ■ 

A  three-year-old  daughter  of  a  354b.  4-year-old  cow.  A 
23  months  daughter  of  a  26-lb.  junior  2-yr.-old  and 
sired  by  Champion  Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac.  An  18,000-lb. 
heifer  from  a  21,000-lb.  4-yr.-old  dam.  Two  daughters 
(one  two-yr.-old  and  one  yearling)  of  Rosa  Lee  Plus  DeKol 
31  lbs.  Two  daughters  of  May  Sylvia  Pontiac  Cornucopia. 
A  two-year-old  son  of  Princess  Segis  Walker  33  lbs. 

Etc.,  etc.  etc. 

A  real  worth  while  sale — more  full  particulars  next  week. 
For  catalogues  address — 

CARMAN  BAKER,  Bright  View  Farm,  BRIGHTON,  ONT. 
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calves  mostly  $1  higher;  stockers  and 
feeders  15c.  to  25c.  higher. 

Hogs— Top  $11.10  for  one  load,  175- 
pound  average;  bulk,  $10.50  to  $ll;pigs, 
'steady. 

Sheep — Compared  with  a  week  ago, 
killing  classes  25c.  to  50c.  higher; 
shearing   Iambs,   50c.   to  75c.  higher. 


Montreal. 

Dressed  Hogs — The  market  for  dressed 
hogs  is  under  a  good  demand  and  a 
good  trade  is  reported.  City  abattoir, 
fresh-killed  stock  was  quoted  at  20)4: 
to  21c.  per  lb. 

Potatoes — Demand  for  potatoes  con- 
tinues light  but  no  changes  have  taken 
place.  Car  lots  of  Quebec  white  stock 
were  quoted  at  $1.05  to  $1.10  and  reds 
at  $1  per  bag  of  90  lbs. 

Poultry — There  is  no  great  demand  for 
dressed  poultry  and  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness passing  is  light.  Quotations: 
Selected  turkeys,  52c. ;  selected  geese,  30c. ; 
domestic  ducks,  36c;  milk  fed  chickens, 
39  to  42c;  selected  chickens,  34  to  38c; 
selected  fowl,  23  to  30c;  squab  broilers, 
45  to  46c.  Squab  pigeons,  $6  per  doz., 
and  old  pigeons,  $3.60  per  doz. 

Butter — There  has  been  a  good  demand 
for  butter  and  as  supplies  are  fairly 
sufficient  to  meet  requirements  prices 
are  strong  and  business  is  active.  Cana- 
dian finest  creamery  was  quoted  at  35 
to  36c.  per  lb.,  and  under  grades  at  30c. 
per  lb. 

In  a  wholesale  jobbing  way  finest 
creamery  was  quoted  at  37c.  per  lb., 
in  solid  packages  and  at  38c.  per  lb., 
in  l  ib.  blocks. 

New  Zealand  creamery  has  been 
traded  in  at  35c.  to  3SlAc.  per  lb. 

Cheese—  The  outstanding  develop- 
ment of  the  cheese  market  is  the  improve- 
ment in  demand  for  Quebec  20-lb.  cheese 
i  n  which  a  fair  trade  has  taken  place  from 
17  up  to  17Kc  per  lb. 

Demand  for  export  account  is  light  but 
on  the  whole  the  tone  of  the  market  is 
firm.  Finest  colored  was  quoted  at  18K 
to  19c.  per  lb.,  and  finest  white  at  17 y£ 
to  18c.  per  lb. 

Eggs — The  market  for  eggs  is  display- 
vng  quite  a  weak  tone  with  prices  down 
about  5c.  for  the  week.  Fresh  eggs  were 
quoted  at  43c.  to  45c.  per  doz. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  sale  held 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  50  cases  of  Ameri- 
can fresh  eggs,  on  spot,  sold  at  36c, 
while  another  100  cases  was  offered  at 
40c,  and  100  cases  of  Ontario  fresh  at 
36c.  f.o.b.,  shipping  point,  cases  returned. 

Honey — No  important  development 
is  reported  in  the  market  for  honey, 
demand  being  light  due  to  the  fact  that 
buyers  have  sufficient  stock  on  hand  to 
meet  immediate  requirements.  White 
clover  comb  was  quoted  at  20  to  22c. 
per  section;  white  strained  at  $5.10  per 
pail  of  30  lbs.  and  buckwheat  at  $4.50 
per  pail  of  30  lbs. 

Grain — In  the  local  cash  grain  market 
demand  is  quiet,  buyers  being  evidently 
well  stocked.  Quotations:  No.  2  C.W. 
oats  were  quoted  at  67K  to  68>£c; 
No.  3  C.W.  and  extra  No.  1  feed  at  65 
to  65Kc;  No.  1  feed  at  64  to  64 Kc;  and 
No.  2  feed  at  63  to  63>£c  per  bushel, 
ex-store. 

Car  lots  of  American  No.  2  yellow  corn 
were  quoted  at  80c.  to  81c.  per  bushel, 
ex-store,  in  Canadian  funds. 

Millfeed — A  good  demand  continues 
from  all  sources  for  millfeed  and  the 
tone  of  the  market  is  firm.  Car  lots  of 
Manitoba  bran  were  quoted  at  $32.50 
and  shorts  at  $33  per  ton,  while  bran 
in  mixed  car  lots  was  quoted  at  $28.25, 
shorts  at  $30.25  and  middlings  at  $32.25 
per  ton,  including  bags,  less  25c.  per  ton 
for  spot  cash. 

Pure  barley  meal  was  quoted  at  S38, 
to  $40;  pure  grain  mouille  at  $38  and  feed 
corn  meal  at  $35  per  ton,  including  bags, 
delivered. 

Baled  Hay — Moderate  activity  is  re- 
ported in  the  market  for  baled  hay  at 
firm  prices.  Quotations:  No.  2  timothy, 
$28  to  $29;  No.  3  timothy  at  $26  to  $27 
and  clover  and  clover  mixed  hay  at  $24 
to  $25  per  ton,  ex-track. 

Hides  and  Skins. — The  market  for 
hides  and  skins  is  moderately  active. 
Good  steer  hides  were  quoted  at  8Kc; 
branded  steer  hides,  6c;  cow  hides,  7c; 
branded  cow  hides,  5>^c;  bull  hides,  5c; 
No.  1  calfskins,  15c;  No.  2  calfskins,  15c; 
finest  sheepskins,  90c.  Horse  hides  were 
quoted  at  $2.25  to  $2.75  each. 


Last  Monday's  Live-Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal,  February  27.  Cattle. — Re- 
ceipts, 939.  Trading  in  cattle  was  a  bit 
slow  with,  however,  a  fair  possibility  of 
all  stock  being  sold  during  the  day. 
Prices  for  steers  ranged  from  S5  for  700-lb. 
steers  of  very  common  type  to  S7.75 
for  a  load  of  well-finished  steers  averaging 
1,015  lbs.  The  bulk  of  sales  were  made 
at  $6.25  to  $7.25.  A  sma.l  lot  of  heifers 
weighed  out  brought  $7,  and  $8  was 
offered  for  three  or  four  fair  baby  beeves. 
One  or  two  choice  smooth  bulls  brought 
$6,  but  it  took  a  very  fair  bull  to  bring 
over  $5.  A  number  of  sales  were  made 
at  around  $5.50;  big,  meaty  bulls  brought 
around  $4.50.  The  best  of  the  cows  were 
sold  up  to  $6,  and  the  bulk  of  the  common 
cows  were  sold  for  $4  to  $4.50.  Canners 
brought  $2.  There  was  not  much  talk 
of  the  market  being  seriously  affected 
by  the  Lenten  period.  Quotations: 
Butcher  steers,  choice,  $7.75;  good,  $7 
to  $7.50;  medium,  $6.25  to  S7;  common, 
$5  to  $6.  Butcher  heifers,  choice,  $6.25 
to  $7;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6;  common,  $4 
to  $5.25.  Butcher  cows,  choice,  $5.25  to 
$6;  medium,  $3.50  to  $5;  canners,  $2; 
cutters,  $2.50  to  $3.  Butcher  bulls,  good, 
$5  to  $5.75;  common,  $3.50  to  $4.75. 

Calves. — Receipts,  445.  The  majority 
of  the  calves  offered  were  of  medium 
quality,  and  there  was  a  slightly  easier 
undertone  to  the  market.  Veal  calves 
sold  at  from  $10  to  $12,  with  the  bulk  of 
sales  made  at  $  1 1 .  One  small  lot  of  choice 
veals  brought  $12.50.  Quotations:  Good 
veal,  $12  to  $12.50;  medium,  $10  to  $11. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  122.  Good  light 
sheep  brought  from  $6  to  $7,  and  lambs 
$10.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  the 
few  offered.  Quotations:  Ewes,  $6  to  $7; 
lambs,  good,  $10. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  1,254.  Hog  prices 
were  stronger,  and  good  selects  sold  for 


f  Send  Us  Your  First  Catch  of  ^ 

MUSKRATS 

And  Receive  Top-notch  Price 
OUR  MOTTO:  Fair  Grading— High  Prices— Prompt  Payment 

THE  LEVIN  FUR  CO. 

Fastest  Growing  Raw  Fur  House  in  Canada 
172  KING  EAST  TORONTO,  ONT. 

DEPT  B 


Subscribers ! 

Each  time  you  send  in  a  New  Subscription  to 

THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE 

AND  HOME  MAGAZINE 

With  the  money  collected  from  each  new  sub- 
scriber to  pay  for  one  or  more  years  subscription, 
we  will  extend  your  own  subscription  for 

SIX  MONTHS  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 
The  William  Weld  Co.  Ltd.,  London,  Canada 


"TOO  STRONG  FOR  ME" 
SAYS  THE  GROUCHY  BULL 

You  can  feel  confident  that  your  Peerless  Fence  is  so  strong  that  it  will 
stand  any  strain.    Even  the  grouchy  bull  can't  get  through. 

The  high  quality  wire,  heavy  galvanizing  and  the  Peerless  lock  which  holds 
the  wires  securely  yet  permits  free  play  when  necessary  give  unusual  strength 
and  long  life. 

See  the  Peerless  dealer  near  you.  Ask  us  for  your  copy  of  the  Peerless 
catalogue  showing  styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fences  to  suit  every  need 
and  every  purse. 

BANWELL-HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Limited 
Winnipeg,  Man.  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  Help  and 
Situations  wanted  and  Pet  stock. 

TERMS  —  Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion. 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  FARMER,  SUPER- 
intendont  01  herdsman,  experienced  pure  bred 
cattle,  milk  or  beef  calf  raiser.  Showring  test  feeder 
and  hog  raisers.  Two  sons,  experienced  plowmen 
and  milkers.  References.  March  21  or  April  1.  St. 
Catharines,  Ont.,  Box  4. 


FARM  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE— 150  ACRES 
level,  productive  land;  six-roomed  house,  base- 
ment barn,  new  wire  fences,  flowing  well,  excellent 
water.  Located  miles  from  Springfield,  6  miles 
from  Aylmer,  in  heart  of  dairy  district;  condensed 
milk  and  cheese  factories  both  places.  Land 
adjacent  valued  at  from  SSO.O0  to  S12.5.00  per 
acre.  Perfect  title.  $8,000.00;  one-third  cash, 
balance  6%.    D.  H.  Connor  (owner)  Aylmer  Ont. 


PURE  -  BRED    SCOTCH    COLLIE    PUPS  — 
Exceptionally  well   marked;   very  intelligent; 
males  ten,  females  six.    Fred.  Stock,  Tavistock, 
Ont.  

SCOTCH    COLLIE    PUPS    FOUR  MONTHS 
old,  bred  heelers;  guaranteed  workers  $10  each. 
C.  Walker,  Wilton  Grove,  Ont. 


TWENTY  YEARS  TO  PAY.  THE  CANADIAN 
Pacific  Railway  Company  offers  to  settlers,  farm 
lands  in  Western  Canada  for  mixed  farming,  raising 
cattle  and  poultry  and  for  dairying.  TWENTY 
YEARS  to  pay  with  small  cash  payment.  Good 
soil — good  climate — good  schools.  Every  as- 
sistance given  intending  settlers  in  selecting  a  farm. 
Write  for  our  free  literature.  C.  L.  Norwood, 
Land  Agent  C.P.R.,  Windsor  Station,  Desk  R., 
Montreal. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  OR  WORK  ON  SHARES, 
about  100  acres.    Apply  Box  99,  Farmer's  Ad- 
vocate, London,  Ont.  

WANTED  —  EXPERIENCED  FARMER  TO 
manage  100-acre  dairy  farm  near  Ottawa.  Must 
be  good  with  machinery  and  able  to  handle  and 
test  registered  Holsteins.  For  particulars  write  G. 
Peart,  117  Vittoria  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  and  give 
experience. 


YOUNG  MAN,  (TWENTY-ONE)  REQUIRES 
position  on  Ontario  farm.  Good  knowledge 
mixed  farming:  three  years  practical  experience 
England,  one  year  Canada,  Agricultural  Course, 
Macdonald  College,  excellent  references,  live  with 
family.  State  terms.  Apply  Cyril  Chapman,  Mac- 
donald College,  Quebec 


MAIL  CONTRACT 

SEALED  TENDERS,  addressed  to  the  Post- 
master General,  will  be  received  at  Ottawa  until 
noon,  on  F"riday,  the  7th  April,  1922,  for 
the  conveyance  of  His  Majesty's  Mails,  on  a  pro- 
posed Contract  for  four  years,  6  times  per  week  on 
the  route,  Alma  No.  2.  Rural  Route,  from  the  1st 
July,  next. 

Printed  notices  containing  further  information 
as  to  conditions  of  proposed  Contract  may  be  seen 
and  blank  forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Post  Office  of  Alma,  Drayton,  and  at  the  office  of 
Post  Office  Inspector,  London,  Ontario. 
POST  OFFICE  INSPECTOR'S  OFFICE.) 

24th  February,  1922  j 
D.  J.  MCLEAN  Post  Office  Inspector,  in  charge. 


WANTED 

Crate  fed  chickens  (dressed) 

Large  fat  hens  alive. 

Write  for  price  list. 

WALLER'S 

704  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Established  over  35  years- 


US.  Hogs  of  a  fatter  type  brought 
$14.50.  Sows  brought  from  $3  to  $4  less 
than  selects.  Quotations,  off-car  weights: 
Selects,  $14.50  to  $15;  sows,  $10.50  to  $12. 

Buffalo,  February  27.  Cattle.  —  Re- 
ceipts, 2,500.  Prices  were  from  a  quarter 
to  a  half  higher,  with  an  advance  of  ten 
cents  on  yearlings.  Heavy  steers  sold  at 
$8.50  to  $8.60;  best  handies,  $8.75  to  $9; 
fat  cows  up  to  $6;  bulls,  $5.50;  dairy  cows, 
$100;  stockers,  $5.50. 

Hogs.— Receipts,  15,000.  Pigs,  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  other  grades  generally  $11.75. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  12,000.  Top  lambs, 
$16;  ewes,  $9.50  down. 

Calves— Receipts,  2,500.    Tops,  $14. 

Toronto,  February  27.  Cattle.  - —  Re- 
ceipts, 3,131.  Over  600  cattle  are  billed 
through,  leaving  2,500  for  sale.  This  is 
a  fairly  light  run,  and  salesmen  are  hold- 
ing out  for  higher  prices.  Buyers  are 
bidding  steady  with  last  week's  close,  and 
trade  is  draggy  in  the  morning.  Sales 
made  up  to  noon  were  made  at  steady 
prices,  and  there  will  probably  be  no 
change  for  the  day.  Two  loads  of  heavy 
steers  brought  8  cents,  and  a  choice  load 
of  butcher  steers,  $7.40.  Good  cows  are 
5  to  6  cents,  while  bulls  are  very  slow. 
Quotations:  Heavy  beef  steers,  $7  to  $8. 
Butcher  steers,  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50; 
good,  $6  to  $6.50;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6; 
common,  $4.50  to  $5.  Butcher  heifers, 
choice,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  medium,  $5.50  to 
$6;  common,  $4.50  to  $5.  Butcher  cows, 
choice,  $5  to  $6;  medium,  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
canners  and  cutters,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 
Butcher  bulls,  good,  $4  to  $5;  common, 
$3  to  $3.50. 

Calves. — Receipts,  320.  The  calf  trade 
is  slow,  with  tops  at  13>£  cents.  Quota- 
tions: Choice,  $11.50  to  $13.50;  medium, 
$8  to  $10.50;  common,  $4  to  $7.  Milch 
cows,  choice,  $55  to  $75.  Springers, 
choice,  $65  to  $85. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  2,047.  There  are 
1,128  lambs  billed  through  from  Calgary 
to  Buffalo.  Some  extra  good  lambs 
brought  15  cents,  with  others  down  to  13 
cents.  Sheep  and  yearlings  mixed  sold 
for  9  cents.  Quotations:  Ewes,  $1.50  to 
$7.50;  lambs,  $13  to  $15. 

Hogs.— Receipts,  3,432.  All  but  1,800 
of  these  were  sold  over  the  week-end. 
Receipts  are  fairly  heavy  and  trade  is 
weakening.  Quotations,  fed-and-watered 
basis:  Selects,  $14.25;  lights,  $13.25; 
heavies,  $12.25;  sows,  $10.25. 


A  New  Creamery. 

We  have  received  several  enquiries 
regarding  the  International  Creamery 
Company  Ltd.,  which  proposes  opening 
a  creamery  in  the  old  Dominion  abattoir 
property  in  London  East.  The  pro- 
moters of  this  business  are  from  Detroit, 
and  they  state  that  the  plant  will  be 
open  to  receive  milk  about  the  middle  of 
March  or  April  1.  Stock  is  being  offered 
for  sale  in  the  new  company,  we  under- 
stand, and  the  object  is  to  manufacture 
ice  cream  and  handle  poultry  as  well  as 
conducting  a  milk  and  creamery  business. 
The  prospectus  contains  a-  number  of 
inaccuracies  and  misleading  statements, 
which  would  condemn  the  project  as  an 
investment  for  farmers'  money.  As  a 
market  for  milk  in  this  district  the  new 
creamery  will  be  welcome,  for  competition 


is  the  life  of  trade.  However,  in  our 
opinion,  farmers  would  be  speculating 
rather  than  investing  their  money  if  they 
purchased  stock  in  the  new  company. 


A  Show  of  Percherons. 

Visitors  to  the  stables  of  the  Lafayette 
Stock  Farm  Company  of  Canada,  located 
at  the  Western  Fair  Grounds,  London, 
will  be  treated  to  a  Percheron  show  every 
day  in  the  week  except  Sunday.  There 
is  a  stableful  of  big,  drafty  Percheron 
stallions  weighing  1,900  lbs.  and  up, 
ready  for  the  spring  trade,  and  G.  R. 
Crouch  and  his  men  are  always  ready 
to  exhibit  these  horses  to  prospective 
purchasers  and  visitors.  A  representative 
of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  visited  the 
stables  recently  and  was  shown  a  number 
of  these  stallions,  some  of  which  have 
been  prize  winners  at  our  big  shows  and 
are,  therefore,  well  known  to  many  of  our 
horsemen  readers.  Among  those  to  come 
out  for  inspection  were:  Prince  Poncaire, 
a  big  black  coming  three  years  old,  with 
splendid  size  and  finish,  clean  limbs  and 
a  good  mover.  He  was  first-prize  two- 
year-old  and  reserve  grand  champion  at 
the  Western  Fair  last  year  in  one  of  the 
best  Percheron  shows  ever  held  at  those 
grounds.  Then  there  was  Hoosier  Lad, 
a  clean-limbed,  good-moving  gray,  whose 
dam  was  by  Cornot,  one  of  the  best 
breeding  stallions  in  the  United  States. 
Another  grey  was  Jaslow,  a  clean-legged, 
good-moving  Percheron  that  was  cham- 
pion at  London  in  1920,  and  again  at 
Ottawa  Winter  Fair  that  year.  In 
addition  to  the  conformation  and  quality 
of  this  horse  he  has  the  added  merit  of 
being  sired  by  Jasmine,  which  Crouch 
&  Son,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  sold  for 
$5,000  and  then  could  not  re-purchase  at 
$15,000.  There  were  two  other  horses 
coming  six,  both  black  and  both  weighing 
around  or  over  the  ton.  One  is  named 
Sherman,  a  big,  well-finished  horse,  and 
the  other  is  Wilson,  which  was  shown 
successfully  in  the  aged  class  at  the 
Western  Fair  last  year.  Space  does  not 
permit  us  to  refer  to  other  horses  in  the 
stable,  some  of  which  made  an  excellent 
showing  when  led  out.  Mr.  Crouch  is 
enthusiatic  about  the  trade  this  spring 
and  said  that  grade  geldings  and  mares, 
weighing  1,600  lbs.  and  over,  are  selling  for 
$300  at  farm  sales  in  the  United  States. 
The  trade  is  picking  up  there  he  declared. 
Mr.  Crouch  also  drew  our  attention  to  a 
report  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  Associa- 
tion Convention,  where  Lieut. -Colonel 
T.  C.  Evans  stated  publicly  as  follows: 
"From  point  of  economy  and  service 
the  horse  is  considered  far  ahead  of  the 
motor.  Business  houses  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  horse-drawn 
equipment  in  conducting  deliveries  up  to 
and  including  thirty  miles.  In  every 
case  where  the  firm  has  made  a  study 
of  costs  they  emphasize  the  horse  system 
of  delivery  as  being  far  ahead  of  motors. 
The  demand  for  good  horses  now  exceeds 
the  supply  by  very  long  odds.  Indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  those  interested 
in  the  production  and  use  of  the  horse  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  tractors  and  trucks  are  in  use 
to-day." 


Sale  Dates. 

March  1,  1922— Annual  sale  of  pure- 
bred cattle,  Guelph  Fat  Stock  Club, 
Guelph,  Ont. 

March  2,  1922— South  Bruce  Breeders' 
Club,  Walkerton,  Ont. 

March  4,  1922— Collver  Bros.,  Wel- 
landport,  Ont. — Ayrshires. 

March  7,  1922— J.  A.  McTavish  & 
Sons,  Shedden,  Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  8,  1922— T.  G.  Brown,  Ancaster, 
Ont. — Holstein  dispersal. 

March  8,  1922— Huron  County  Breed- 
ers' Association,  Wingham,  Ont. 

March  8,  1922— S.  C.  Milson,  R.  1, 
Mitchell,  Ont.— Holsteins.  , 

March  9,  1922— Durham  County  Short- 
horn Association,  Bowmanville,  Ont. — 
Scotch  Shorthorns. 

March  9,  1922— Est.  E.  V.  McKinnon 
and  W.  O.  McKinnon,  Rockwood,  Ont. 
■ — Shorthorns. 

March  14,  1922— D.  C.  Flatt  &  Son, 
Hamilton,  Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  15,  1922— Oxford  Holstein 
Breeders'  Consignment  Sale,  Woodstock, 
Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  15,  1922— R.  J.  Shepherd, 
Forest,  Ont. — Shorthorn  dispersion. 

March  16,  1922— Perth  District  Hol- 
stein Breeders,  Stratford,  Ont. 

March   16,    1922— First  Consignment 


Sale  Pure-bred  Holsteins,  (Bright  View 
Farm),  Carm.  Baker,  Brighton,  Ont. 

March  17,  1922— C.  Slavin,  Malton, 
Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  21,  1922— Waterloo  County 
Holstein  Breeders'  Consignment  Sale, 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

March  21,  1922— Fred  Carr,  R.  8, 
St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

March  22,  1922  —  London  District 
Holstein  Breeders,  John  McMillan,  Glan- 
worth,    Ont.,  Secretary. 

March  23,  1922— Brant  District  Hol- 
stein Breeders,  W.  J.  McCormack, 
Hatchley,  Ont.,  Secretary. 

March  28,  1922— Western  Ontario 
Consignment  Sale,  Shorthorns,  Western 
Fair  Grounds,  London,  G.  A.  Attridge, 
Sec'y.,  Muirkirk,  Ont. 

March  29,  1922— Durham  County 
Holstein  Club,  A.  Arthur  Gibson,  Orono, 
Secretary. 

March  29— 1922— Norfolk  County  Hol- 
stein Breeders,  Simcoe,  Ont.;  Mr.  Bram- 
hill,  Secretary. 

March  30,  1922— T.  J.  Poland  and 
William  Blacklock  &  Son,  Bridgen,  Ont. 
— Shorthorns  and  Herefords. 

April  5,  1922 — James  Benning, 
Williamstown,  Ont. — Ayrshires. 

April  5,  1922— Belleville  Dist.  Holstein 
Club;  James  Caskey,  Madoc,  Ont.,  Sec'y. 

April  6,  1922— Elgin  County  Pure-bred 
Holsteins,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.;  E.  C.  Gil- 
bert, Secretary. 

April  6,  1922— Scott  Bros.,  Melrose, 
Ont.— Dispersion  Holsteins. 

June  7,  ,1922 — Ont.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto. 

June  14,  1922 — Wellington  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Club,  Winter  Fair 
Bldg.,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Douglas  A.  Ness. 

17-year-old  Ayrshire  breeder  who  has  gone  alone 
to  Scotland  to  bring  out  30  head  of  Ayrshires 
for  R.  R.  Ness  &  Sons.  Howick,  Que. 


Lloyd  George's  New  Dog. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Boston  Post 
Lloyd  George  has  followed  Pres- 
ident Harding's  example.    He  has 
adopted  a  new  dog. 

Like  President  Harding,  the  English 
Prime  Minister  loves  animals.  Now  he 
has  just  imported  a  huge  St.  Bernard  from 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland. 

But  even  a  Prime  Minister's  dog  is  held 
in  quarantine  in  England,  and  the 
majestic  guardian  of  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  was  obliged  to  wait  before  he  could 
become  the  pet  of  Lloyd  George. 

— Our  Dumb  Animals 


It  Pays  to  Buy  the  Best 

^ys  to  buy  an  inferior  article.    That  is  particularly  true  of  fencing.  The  cos*  of N 
erecting"  a" good  fence  is  not  more;  It  lasts  longer,  looks  better,  gives  years  of  satisfaction. 
Sarnia  Farmers  Friend  Fencing  is  made  of  highest  Quality,  open  hearth,  full  gauge,  heavily 
galvanized  steel  wire.  We  positively  assert  that  no  better  grade  of  fence  wire  can  be  bought^ 
than  what  we  use.  We  have  the  best  powerful  looms  for  weaving  fenoing.  modern  equip- 
'    ment  for  handling,  experienced  men  for  operating  —  in  fact,  everything  is  done  to/ 
'  .produce  quality  at  the  greatest  economy  of  production.   You  get  bright,  new  fenc-/' 
.  ing  when  yon  buy  the  Sarnia.  fresh  from  the  loom,  shipped  direct  from  factory/-' 
L\to  user.     Thousands  of  satisfied  farmer  customers  testify  to  the  superior  " 
quality  of  Sarnia  Fencing.      No  middle  profits.     All  explained  in  our  . 
.  J^l  literature,  price  list  and  order  blanks.      The7  are  jours  for  the. 

-  '    ^smvJaaking.  Address  nearest  office. 


SARNIA  FENCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

SARNIA,  ONTARIO  J 
WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA  • 


a  ^ 


Fifty  Years  of  Service. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Something  over  50  years  ago  a 
Mr.  Weld  from  Ontario  was  enter- 
tained over  night  by  my  father. 
He  was  introducing  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  to  the  Nova  Scotia 
farmers,  and  my  father  became  a 
subscriber.  It  has  come  to  the 
house  ever  since,  excepting  for  one 
short  interval.  It  was  then  a  small 
sheet,  published  once  a  month. 
Although  I  am  taking  three  other 
agricultural  papers  I  always  find 
time  to  read  "The  Farmer's  Advo- 
cate," and  consider  it  the  best  of 
the  lot.  I  believe  your  paper 
should  be  in  the  house  of  every 
farmer  in  Canada 

W.  W.  Pineo. 

Kings  Co.,  N.  S. 


VIarch  2,  1922 
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Sixth  Dominion  Fruit  Conference. 


There  is  always  considerable  satis- 
faction and  profit  to  be  gained  from  at- 
tendance at  any  Dominion  conference  of 
men  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
and  particularly  if  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  refer  to  legislation,  and  if  the 
industry  is  well  represented.  The  recent 
Dominion  Fruit  Conference,  which  was 
held  in  Ottawa  last  week,  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  was  one  of  those 
occasions  when  the  discussions  at  times 
became  more  than  unusually  spirited, 
although  it  could  not  be  said  of  any 
session  that  the  discussions  were  inspired 
by  any  ill-feeling.  There  were  certainly 
differences  of  opinion,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  it  was  difficult  to  get  at  a 
solution  of  a  problem  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Conference  as  a  whole. 
Delegates  naturally  came  there  instructed 
to  take  certain  lines  of  action,  where 
their  organization  or  interests  were  espe- 
:ially  concerned;  but  to  fight  a  losing 
battle  and  come  up  smiling  was  charac- 
teristic of  practically  all  delegations  un- 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  their  con- 
tentions turned  down.  Whatever  the 
decision,  no  better  opportunity  than 
meetings  of  this  nature  have  been  pro- 
vided up  to  the  present  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  diverse  viewpoints  as  represented 
by  the  various  sections  and  branches  of 
the  fruit  industry  in  Canada.  It  can  be 
said  that  on  many  occasions  during  the 
recent  conference,  delegates  from  one 
province  were  forced  to  adopt  new  view- 
points as  a  result  of  the  arguments  and 
conditions  placed  before  them  by  the 
delegates  from  other  provinces.  If  one 
were  to  suggest  the  two  or  three  things 
iccomplished  during  the  Conference  which 
ire  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
fruit  industry,  they  would  probably  in- 
;lude  the  differentiation  of  grades  and 
jrade  names  for  boxed  and  barrelled 
ipples,  the  standardization  of  the  standard 
United  States  berry  and  currant  box  to 
:nable  Canadian  berry  growers  to  com- 
pete in  United  States  markets,  and  the 
decision  to  organize  on  a  provisional 
basis  a  Canadian  Horticultural  Council. 
In  all  there  were  over  40  resolutions 
passed,  and  seven  sessions  were  required 
in  addition  to  many  committee  meetings. 

The  Conference  was  the  sixth  of  its 
kind  that  has  been  called  under  the 
luspices  of  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  on  this,  as  on  former 
xcasions  since  the  formation  of  the  Fruit 
Branch,  the  Fruit  Commissioner,  who  is 
low  C.  W.  Baxter,  presided  over  the 
ieliberations  of  the  delegates.  That  he 
ivas  able  to  allow  full  scope  to  discussion 
ind  at  the  same  time  to  impress  everyone 
with  a  sense  of  fairness  and  impartiality, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  because  of 
the  splendid  manner  in  which  the  Con- 
ference had  been  conducted,  a  resolution 
of  appreciation  of  his  contribution  toward 
the  success  of  the  event  was  tendered 
him  on  the  last  day.  This  was  in  addition 
to  another  resolution,  as  well  meant  as 
it  is  customary,  thanking  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  having  provided  an 
opportunity  for  those  present  to  discuss 
common  problems.  The  chairman,  in 
opening  the  first  session,  directed  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  conference  was 
organized  by  the  Montreal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  that  the  second  was  held  in 
1906,  the  third  in  1912,  the  fourth  in  1914 
and  the  fifth  in  1918.  He  pointed  out 
that  this  is  the  first  Conference  where 
representatives  of  all  allied  industries,  as 
well  as  fruit  growers,  have  been  officially 
represented,  and  also  mentioned  the  fact 
that  practically  all  of  the  Dominion 
legislation  on  the  statutes  to-day  relating 
to  fruit  growing  has  been  placed  there  as 
a  result  of  these  Dominion  conferences. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Grisdale,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  the  Dominion,  spoke 
briefly  at  the  opening  session,  and  wished 
the  Conference  every  success.  He  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  the  con- 
vention, and  reminded  them  that  they 
were  there  to  direct  and  in  some  measure 
to  control  the  future  of  the  fruit  industry. 
The  speaker  was  pleased  with  the  develop- 
ment of  co-operation,  and  hoped  that 
not  only  would  the  fruit  growers  see  fit 
to  co-operate  more  freely  among  them- 
selves, but  that  they  would  also  co-operate 
more  closely,  as  time  went  on,  with  the 
Fruit  Branch.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Conference  would  see  its  way 
clear  to  take  some  step  in  the  direction 
of  a  National  Organization,  or  Council, 
to  speak  for  the  whole  industry. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  W. 
R-  Motherwell,  addressed  the  delegates 


at  an  informal  luncheon  tendered  to  them 
by  the  Department  on  the  second  day 
and  impressed  those  who  heard  him  very 
favorably.  He,  too,  thought  that  a 
national  organization  of  the  fruit  Industry 
could  be  of  benefit,  and  pointed  out  the 
value  of  an  entirely  independent  organ- 
ization which  would  be  able  to  approach 
the  Government,  or  any  other  group, 
with  more  backing  behind  them  than  is 
now  the  case.  He  stressed  the  value  of 
standardization,  and  although  he  did  not 
profess  to  be  a  fruit  grower,  urged  that 
action  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  standard  packages 
and  grades,  rather  than  increasing  them, 
if  that  were  at  all  practicable.  The 
speaker  also  supported  strongly  the  value 
of  cold  storage  plants  and  warehouses  in 
handling  perishable  products,  such  as 
fruit,  and  indicated  that  much  of  the 
talk  against  cold  storages  had  proven 
harmful. 

Different  Grades  for  Boxed  and 
Barrelled  Apples. 
One  of  the  most  important  matters 
discussed,  as  indicated  above,  was  the 
advisability  of  adopting  separate  grade 
names  and  grade  definitions  for  boxed 
and  barrelled  apples.  At  the  present  time 
the  Fruit  Marks  Act  provides  that  all 
apples  packed  and  offered  for  sale  in 
closed  packages  must  be  graded  either 
number  one,  two  or  three,  and  the  kind 
of  fruit  to  be  included  in  each  of  these 
grades  is  defined  by  the  Act.  In  Eastern 
Ontario  there  is  not  as  much  interest  in 
the  boxed  apple  trade  as  there  is  in  the 
West,  especially  in  British  Columbia, 
where  no  apples  are  packed  in  barrels 
at  all  and  where,  moreover,  there  is  very 
keen  competition  with  the  northwestern 
United  States.  Both  these  competitors 
send  large  quantities  of  boxed  apples  to 
the  British  market,  but  the  United  States 
sends  by  far  the  most.  In  Washington 
and  Oregon  the  grades  used  are  "Extra 
Fancy,"  "Fancy"  and  "C".  Though 
these  may  not  be  equal  in  quality  to  our 
apples  graded  and  offered  for  sale  side 
by  side  on  the  British  market,  the  British 
consumer  offered  a  box  of  apples  called 
"fancy"  and  one  called  number  two,  or 
second  grade,  would  nearly  always  choose 
the  former.  At  least  this  was  the  con- 
tention of  the  delegates  from  British 
Columbia,  and  although  there  was  no 
keenness  on  the  part  of  Ontario  and  the 
other  provinces  to  have  two  sets  of  grades 
for  apples,  it  was  quite  evident  to  all  that 
British  Columbia  growers  were  up  against 
unfair  competition  and  that  they  should 
be  assisted.  This  was  emphasized  all 
the  more  by  the  fact  that  the  Canadian 
Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  in  England 
had  been  asked  to  investigate  the  feeling 
of  the  British  importers  on  the  matter, 
and  found  them  practically  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Canadian  boxed 
apple  business  to  change  the  grade  names 
to  conform  with  United  States  terms. 
For  the  purpose  of  defining  the  grade 
definitions  more  clearly,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  go  into  the  matter,  and  they 
reported  at  a  later  session  advising  the 
change,  and  also  recommending  that  the 
grade  definitions  conform  to  the  definitions 
established  at  the  Spokane  conference  of 
1922,  with  certain  amendments.  Very 
considerable  improvement  was  made  in 
these  grades  in  the  matter  of  color,  the 
Ontario  members  and  the  British 
Columbia  members  of  the  committee 
coming  into  conflict  on  this  point  to  some 
extent.  The  Ontario  men,  however, 
finally  succeeded  in  having  the  color 
requirements  made  more  applicable  to 
eastern  conditions  and  more  stringent, 
while  in  addition  it  was  decided'  to 
stipulate  that  in  the  case  of  the  "fancy," 
or  number  two  grade,  90  per  cent,  of  the 
apples  in  a  box  must  be  free  from  such 
defects  as  are  allowed  for  each  apple  in 
the  box  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  surface,  by  the  Spokane  grades. 
At  a  later  session  it  was  also  decided  by 
resolution  emanating  from  the  British 
Columbia  delegates,  to  recommend  that 
the  "Combination"  grades  contained  in 
the  Spokane  or  Washington  rules  be 
made  standard  grades  for  boxed  apples 
in  Canada  except  for  "orchard  run." 
Still  later  it  was  decided  by  resolution  to 
recommend  that  the  grades  and  grade 
names  recommended  for  boxed  apples  be 
also  recommended  for  pears  and  crab 
apples. 

The  discussion  on  the  question  in 
Conference  vras  very   interesting.  Out- 


standing in  the  whole  matter  seemed  to 
be  the  idea  expressed  by  the  Fruit  Trade 
Commissioner,  who,  in  his  written  report 
forwarded  from  England,  stated  that  "If 
Canada  wants  to  hold  her  own  in  Great 
Britain,  in  competition  with  other  coun- 
'  tries,  she  must  adapt  her  marketing 
methods  and  practices  to  suit  our  require- 
ments." Some  questioned  the  honesty  of 
calling  a  number  two  apple  a  fancy  apple, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  labelling  "fancy," 
an  apple  that  would  not  pass  in  a  barrel 
as  a  number  two.  Others  thought  the 
proposed  change  would  discriminate 
against  the  barrel  in  favor  of  the  box, 
and  that  on  this  account  the  change 
would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  East.  A 
few  delegates  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Washington  fancy  grade  was  lower  in 
quality  than  our  number  two,  and  did 
not  want  to  see  our  standards  lowered. 
This  view  prevailed,  as  has  been  seen. 
During  the  discussion  it  was  pointed  out 
that  "extra  fancy"  should  be,  and  is, 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  number  one, 
and  the  same  holds  true  of  "fancy"  and 
number  two.  Some  objected  at  first  on 
the  score  that  if  boxed  apples  were  allowed 
to  be  sold  on  our  home  markets  in  com- 
petition with  our  present  number  two 
barrelled  apples,  the  latter  would  suffer 
very  severely;  but  it  was  pointed  out  by 
the  Pacific  Coast  delegates  that  they  were 
desirous  of  meeting  conditions  rather 
than  of  making  them.  They  also  pointed 
out  that  in  the  United  States,  "extra 
fancy"  are  sold  almost  entirely  on  size, 
so  that  any  apple  that  is  perfect  in  other 
respects  may  be  sold  in  this  grade.  The 
count  of  each  box  is  stamped  on  the 
outside.  A  resolution  was  proposed  at 
one  time  and  later  withdrawn  when  a 
committee  was  appointed,  and  during 
this  discussion  a  representative  of  the 
retailers  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  the  grades  be  left  as  they  are 
now,  but  no  seconder  to  this  proposal 
was  secured.  It  was  also  brought  out 
that  the  Washington  pack  represents  90 
per  cent,  of  the  boxed  apples  produced 
in  the  United  States.  Very  naturally 
the  question  was  asked  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  changing  Canadian  grades 
until  such  time  as  the  United  States 
secured  national  box  grades,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  by  the  chairman  that  it  took 
10  years  for  the  United  States  to  get  such 
legislation  as  they  have,  and  even  this  is 
of  very  little  use.  Our  growers  must  meet 
their  competition  now. 

Miscellaneous  Grading  Resolutions. 

Along  this  same  line  another  resolution 
was  introduced  by  the  representatives 
from  British  Columbia  asking  that 
where  apples  are  packed  as  orchard  run, 
in  crates  (which  are  open  packages), 
nothing  of  a  lower  grade  than  "C"  be 
allowed  in  such  packages — all  fruit 
grading  lower  than  "C"  to  go  to  the 
canning  factories  or  the  evaporators. 
This  resolution,  however,  was  turned 
down  by  the  Conference.  This  is  ap- 
parently another  step  in  the  direction  of 
improvement  of  our  grades  and  quality 
that  Canada  as  a  whole  is  not  ready  as 
yet  to  take.  The  Ontario  apple  shippers, 
who  were  not  officially  represented  at  the 
Conference  sponsored  a  resolution  asking 
that  apples  being  shipped  into  Ontario 
from  Nova  Scotia  be  forced  to  show  a 
standard  of  quality  equal  to  that  of  the 
Ontario  pack.  This  resolution  was  lost. 
Another  resolution  which  was  lost  was 
sponsored  by  the  Quebec  representatives, 
who  asked  that  a  grade  for  windfalls 
be  established  and  that  it  be  made  to 
include  nothing  lower  than  number  two 
in  quality  except  for  the  matter  of 
bruises,  which  should  be  allowed 
up  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  any 
apple;  such  grade  also  to  be  marked 
"Windfalls"  in  not  less  than  %-inch 
letters.  It  was  argued  that  there  is  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  a  good  market  for 
apples  of  this  quality,  and  that  although 
it  is  possible  to  market  part  of<  the  wind- 
falls as  number  threes,  a  grade  as  suggested 
would  bring  much  more  money  to  the 
grower.  It  was  stated  that  last  year,  for 
instance,  50  per  cent,  of  the  Fameuse 
and  Mcintosh  in  Quebec  were  blown 
down  and  that  it  was  possible  to  get  as 
high  as  $6  per  barrel  for  these  apples  for 
immediate  cooking  purposes. 

There  was  an  item  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Conference  dealing  with  specific 
national  grading  for  apples  which  would 
define  the  size  of  number  ones  and  twos 
of  each  variety,  and  also  the  percentage 
of  color  which  each  grade  should  show 


for  the  variety.  This  item  was  brought 
up,  but  Was  referred  to  a  later  session, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  a  second  evening 
session,  was  disposed  of  without  any 
further  action.  Grades  for  tender  fruits 
in  open  packages  were,  however,  dis- 
cussed and  "permissible"  grades  recom- 
mended, which  the  Fruit  Branch  will 
supervise  in'cases  where  dealers  or  growers 
wish  to  adopt  them.  A  detailed  de- 
scription of  these  grades  would  require 
more  space  than  lies  at  our  disposal,  but 
they  will  doubtless  be  distributed  widely 
before  the  shipping  season  opens.  In 
connection  with  grading,  the  Ontario 
apple  shippers  also  sponsored  anothci 
resolution  which  had  the  appearance  of 
perennial,  in  that  it  renewed  the  old  quest 
for  inspection  of  apples  at  point  of  ship- 
ment. This  question  has  been  debated  timi 
and  again,  and  although  there  are  many 
reasons  why  it  would  be  desirable,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  practicable  from  an 
administrative  standpoint.  Consequently 
the  Conference  refused  to  make  recom- 
mendation to  the  Government  to  this 
effect. 

The  Shoe  on  the  Other  Foot. 

Another  important  discussion  at  the 
Conference  was  with  reference  to  the 
standardization  of  packages,  and  in  this 
case  the  most  important  or  contentious 
question  had  reference  to  the  standard- 
ization of  the  United  States"  berry  and 
currant  box  in  Canada.  In  this  case  it 
was  the  Ontario  growers  who  were  favor- 
able and  the  British  Columbia  delegates 
who  were  opposed.  At  present  there  art 
three  berry  boxes  legalized  in  Canada, 
the  2/5  quart,  which  is  used  almost 
entirely  in  British  Columbia  and  only  for 
raspberries,  which  are  marketed  prin- 
cipally on  the  prairie  markets,  the 
Imperial  pint  box  which  is  used  in  British 
Columbia  for  strawberries,  and  the  4/5 
quart,  commonly  called  our  "quart"  box, 
which  was  standardized  about  20  years 
ago  when  the  first  legislation  in  this 
direction  was  secured,  because  it  was  the 
package  commonly  in  use.  This  package 
is  used  now  in  Ontario  almost  exclusively, 
and  the  Nova  Scotia  delegates  appeared 
to  be  very  indifferent  to  a  change,  or 
were  in  favor  of  retaining  present 
standards.  The  British  Columbia  dele- 
gates had  been  instructed  to  oppose  partic- 
ularly any  change  which  would  cut  them 
off  from  the  use  of  the  2/5  quart  for  their 
raspberries,  and  it  was  stated  that  it  was 
this  package  that  had  enabled  them  to 
drive  United  States  berries  off  the  prairie 
markets,  which  formerly  used  to  get  60 
or  70  cars  of  raspberries  from  this  source. 
They  contended  that  the  raspberry  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  "nest"  badly  when 
shipped  long  distances  if  there  are  too 
many  layers  in  a  package,  and  the  pint 
box,  or  "hallock,"  was  opposed  because 
it  would  necessitate  another  layer  of  fruit 
in  the  box.  These  seemed  to  be  the  chief 
arguments  on  behalf  of  the  retention  of 
the  present  package,  although  the  British 
Columbia  delegates  stated  repeatedly  that 
they  were  not  opposed  to  the  adoption 
of  the  United  States  pint  and  quart 
boxes,  provided  they  were  allowed  to 
retain  the  2 '5  quart  for  use  in  British 
Columbia  with  raspberries. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  very 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Ontario 
representatives,  and  especially  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  the  United  States 
standard  boxes,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  occasionally  a  good  market  in 
the  United  States  from  which  they  art- 
cut  off  absolutely  unless  the  United 
States  packages  are  used.  It  was  stated, 
for  instance,  that  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
Growers  Ltd.,  lost  an  order  for  25  cars 
of  raspberries  at  one  time  last  year 
because  they  could  not  put  Canadian 
berries  up  in  United  States  packages, 
and  with  this  condition  facing  them  the 
Ontario  men  fought  very  strenuously  for 
a  change.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
change  from  a  2/5  quart,  Canadian 
measure, — which  is  different  from  the 
United  States  dry  measure — to  a  full-pint 
United  States  measure  would  only  mean 
the  addition  of  1/10  quart  of  raspberries 
to  each  package,  and  they  urged  that  this 
small  amount,  about  1%  ounces,  would 
not  affect  the  shipping  quality  of  the 
fruit  to  any  appreciable  extent.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  4/5  quart  was 
formerly  used  in  the  United  States  very 
extensively,  and  that  when  the  full  quart 
was  first  used  in  the  southern  states,  it 
gradually  forced  itself  farther  north  on 
account  of  its  popularity,  until  it  was 
finally  standardized  for  the  whole  country. 
They  argued  against  the  special  use  of  the 
2/5  quart  in  B.C.,  because  it  would  be 
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I  ELI  ABLE  equipment  is 
the  key  to  success  in 
poultry  raising.  Proof 
of  that  reliability  is  determin- 
ed from  the  experience  of  oth- 
ers.   Over  a  million  success- 


BUCKEYE  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 

The  demonstrated  ability  of  Buckeye  Incubators  to  hatch  every 
hatchable  egg  and  of  Buckeye  Brooders  (made  in  Canada)  to 
raise  every  raisable  chick  has  made  big  profits  for  Buckeye  users.  Ask  them. 
More  than  that,  Buckeye  hatched  chicks  are  big.  sturdy  and  vigorous;  Buckeye  "Colony" 
Brooders  grow  three  chicks  to  quick  maturity  where  one  grew  before,  at  a  fourth  the  labor 
and  half  the  expense  Made  in  Canada  and  unconditionally  guaranteed  by  more  than  a 
thousand  Canadian  dealers. 

Let  us  send  you  proof  of  your  own  ability  to  make 
chicks  pay  with  Buckeye  Equipment.  Ask  for  our  cata- 
log, and  if  interested  in  brooding  ask  for  ournew  book- 
let, '"The  Revolution  in  Chick  Raising."  Both  sent  free 
on  request. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

44  Euclid  Ave.  Springfield,  Ohio 
Canadian  Distributors: •  Wood,  Vailance  &  Leggut,  Ltd.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  Distributors  in  British  Colombia.    The  j.  H.  Athdown 
Hdw.  Co..  Ltd.,  Winnipeg:,  Man.  Distributors  in  Manitoba,  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta.    Wood,  Alexander  &  James,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  Distributors  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 


Feed  for 

Big  Profits \ 

Healthy  animals  pay  the  best  for 
their  feed.  Keep  your  horses,  cows, 
sheep  and  hogs  vigorous  and  healthy 
by  adding 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

to  their  regular  rations.    For  nearly  fifty  years 
will    put   your    animals   in    top-notch  condition, 
help  them   digest  their  feed,  make  your  stock 
the  stand-by  of  successful  stock  breeders — Pratts 
turn  costly  feed  into  profit  for  you 
Your  Money  Back  if  YOU  are 
Not  Satisfied 
/lade  In  our  own  factory  in  Toronto 
Sold  by  Dealers  all  over  Canada. 
Ifrite  for  FREE  booklet— Worth  dollars  to  you. 

Pratt  Food  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

323 -u  Car  law  Ave.,  Toronto 


INTERNATIONAL 

GROFAST  CALF  MEAL 

Is  an  easily  digested  and  complete  scientific  substitute  for  whole  milk. 
A  three-day-old  calf  put  on  a  "Grofast"  diet  will  thrive  and  make  rapid 
growth  from  the  start.    "Grofast"  prevents  scouring,  indigestion  and 

the  other  common  causes  resulting 
in  setbacks. 

You  can  feed  Grofast  Calf  Meal  at 
one-quarter  to  one-third  the  cost  of 
whole  milk,  and  the  results  will  be 
every  bit  as  good  as  though  the 
calf  had  been  allowed  to  run  with 
its  mother. 

Try  "Grofast"  on  your  calves — you 
will  be  astonished  at  the  satisfac- 
tory and  economical  progress  they 
will  make. 

Dealers  everywhere  sell  "Grofast" 
in  25,  50  and  100  lb.  bags.  If  yours 
has  none,  write  to  us.  We  will  see 
that  your  requirements  are  taken 
care  of. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.  LIMITED,  Toronto,  Canada.  , 


impossible  in  the  case  of  Federal  legis- 
lation to  legalize  a  package  for  one  part 
of  the  country  and  not  for  another.  In 
case  it  was  retained  it  would  mean  another 
package,  and  this  is  not  necessary  in 
view  of  the  very  small  amount  of  difference 
between  it  and  the  full  pint.  The  desire 
should  be  for  as  few  packages  as  possible. 
It  was  pointed  out  also  that  there  was 
just  as  good  a  reason  for  the  East  wanting 
to  change  the  berry  box  to  take  advantage 
of  the  United  States  market  as  there  was 
for  the  British  Columbia  growers  to  want 
to  adopt  United  States  grade  names  and 
grade  definitions  in  the  case  of  boxed 
apples.  The  Ontario  delegates  also 
argued  that  there  are  about  12,000,000 
berry  boxes  now  used  in  Ontario,  but  that 
if  the  standard  was  changed,  the  same 
quantity  of  fruit  could  be  put  in  about 
9,600,000  boxes,  thus  taking  a  large 
number  of  packages  off  the  market  and 
raising  the  price  through  a  partial  scarcity 
of  the  article  and  the  stabilization  of  the 
market.  At  one  time  last  year  the  price 
of  raspberries  in  Ontario  was  10  cents 
per  box,  but  the  New  York  city  price  was 
40  cents. 

Finally,  after  a  very  prolonged  dis- 
cussion, during  which  it  was  moved  that 
the  standards  be  left  as  at  present  and 
also  moved  in  amendment  that  they  be 
changed,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
small  committee  in  which  the  argument 
was  continued.  Finally  the  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
standard,  and  the  British  Columbia 
delegates  moved  in  amendment  that  the 
United  States  standards  be  adopted,  and 
that  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
2/5  quart  hallock  has  proven  satisfactory 
in  British  Columbia  for  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  loganberries,  British 
Columbia  be  allowed  the  use  of  that 
package.  The  amendment  was  finally 
lost  by  a  vote  of  8  to  16,  and  the  report 
of  the  Committee  was  then  passed 
unanimously,  so  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Conference  will  be  that  the  United 
States  full  pint  and  full  quart  berry  and 
currant  box  be  adopted  as  the  standard 
Canadian  packages,  their  use  to  be 
legalized  for  the  present  season,  but  in 
order  to  enable  growers  to  dispose  of 
their  present  stocks  of  2/5,  pint  and  4/5 
quart  boxes,  the  use  of  the  latter  to  be 
allowed  until  October,  1923. 

Other  Package  Matters. 
It  was  resolved  also  to  ask  that  the 
United  States  pony  grape  basket  be 
adopted  as  the  standard  for  this  package. 
This  was  our  standard  at  one  time,  but 
through  what  appears  to  have  been  an 
oversight  it  was  made  to  contain  just 
half  of  the  quantity  of  the  6  quart,  when 
the  latter  was  standardized,  or  3  quarts, 
whereas  the  real  pony  grape  basket  con- 
tains about  2  2/5  quarts.  It  was  decided 
to  recommend  that  the  exact  contents  of 
the  United  States  pony  grape  basket  be 
secured  and  this  size  recommended.  The 
pony  grape  basket  is  not  made  in  Canada, 
and  in  the  United  States  it  is  difficult  to 
get  the  3  quart  size.  The  delegates  from 
the  Niagara  Grape  Growers'  Association 
sponsored  a  resolution  asking  that  the 
Fruit  Branch  be  given  power  to  issue 
permits  for  the  use  of  the  "jumbo"  or 
12-quart  basket  for  bulk  shipments  in 
Canada.  This  package  is  required  for 
the  United  States  market  and  is  per- 
missible for  export,  but  has  not  been  a 
legal  package  for  shipment  in  Canada. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  use  this  package  for  the  retail 
trade,  but  that  the  growers  wanted 
to  take  advantage  of  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Canadian  market.  The 
resolution  was  carried.  It  was  also 
decided  to  recommend  that  an  exact 
half-barrel  be  standardized  for  use  in 
Canada,  although  it  is  now  only  allowed 
for  export,  and  the  Nova  Scotia  fruit 
growers  use  it  to  a  considerable  extent. 
It  can  be  used  in  Canada  for  pears  now, 
but  it  was  decided  to  recommend  that 
the  Fruit  Branch  consult  with  the  manu- 
facturers and  decide  upon  specifications. 
Discussion  took  place  with  reference  to  a 
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If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $23.75  in  Canadian  money 
and  we  pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada.  We  have  | 
branch  warehouses  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  and  Toronto,  Ont.  Orders  shipped 
from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station.  Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  air  space 
between,  double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under  egg 
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standard  package  for  cantaloupes,  but  it 
was  decided  that  no  action  be  taken 
owing  to  the  various  packages  in  use  and 
the  lack  of  proper  investigation.  Certain 
recommendations  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Fruit  Branch  and  if  these  are  approved 
by  the  various  provincial  fruit  growers' 
associations,  then  the  Fruit  Branch  may 
feel  authorized  to  proceed  with  standard- 
ization. It  was  decided,  however,  to 
recommend  the  changing  of  the  present 
cherry  lug,  which  is  only  used  in  British 
Columbia,  and  the  plum  crate,  from  the 
present  standards  to  the  standards  used 
in  the  Western  States.  There  was  some 
discussion  as  to  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing standards  and  grades  for  blue- 
berries, but  it  was  felt  very  difficult  to 
enforce  grading  owing  to  the  more  or  less 
wild  state  of  many  blueberry  areas  and  the 
large  number  of  inspectors  that  would  be 
required.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the 
Fruit  Branch  to  instruct  all  inspectors 
to  see  wherever  possible  that  all  packages 
of  blueberries  offered  should  contain  only 
good  fruit,  free  from  dirt  and  green  hard 
fruit,  and  be  well  and  properly  packed, 
and  also  to  discourage  the  use  of  the 
picking  rake. 

Canadian  Horticultural  Council. 

We  have  made  mention  in  these  columns 
recently  of  steps  that  were  being  taken 
through  the  initiative  of  the  Fruit  Branch, 
Ottawa,  looking  toward  the  formation  of 
a  national  council  or  other  national  body 
in  Canada  to  represent  the  horticultural 
interests  of  the  Dominion.  This  subject 
was  one  of  the  principal  items  be- 
fore the  Conference,  and  consideration 
was  given  to  a  tentative  draft  of  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  for  a  Canadian 
Horticultural  Council  to  include  fruit 
growing,  vegetable  gardening  and  allied 
interests.  The  principle  of  such  an 
organization  had  already  been  before 
several  horticultural  organizations  in 
Canada  and  had  been  approved.  The 
Conference  also  approved  of  the  principle 
with  little  discussion,  but  it  was  soon 
seen  that  the  question  of  finance  and 
representation  from  the  various  interests 
was  one  that  could  not  be  settled  by  a 
large  body  in  which  were  bound  to  be 
found  many  diverse  views,  so  that  a 
committee  was  named  to  consider  the 
matter  as  fully  as  possible  and  to  report 
at  a  later  session.  This  committee  re- 
ported, and  as  the  report  is  practically 
self-explanatory  it  is  reproduced  in  full 
below,  it  being  understood,  however,  that 
when  the  provisional  members  got  to- 
gether they  would  probably  find  on  more 
mature  consideration  that  some  changes 
would  be  necessary.  The  point  was 
emphasized  that  the  Council  should  be 
as  small  as  practicable  on  account  of  the 
smaller  expenditure  incidential  to  such  a 
body.    The  report  follows: 

"Whereas  this  Conference  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  Canadian  Horticultural 
Council  fairly  representative  of  the 
Horticultural  industry .  of  Canada  and 
allied  industries,  would  be  productive 
of  great  benefit  to  all  concerned,  and 

"Whereas  we  recognize  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  the  producers, 
as  the  most  numerous  of  all  concerned 
and  at  the  same  time  representative  of 
Canada's  greatest  primary  industry, 
should  have  a  preponderance  of  repre- 
sentation, and 

"Whereas  we  are  convinced  that  the 
greatest  good  would  accrue  to  the  industry 
if  such  a  Horticultural  Council  were 
financed  by  the  industry  itself  and 
entirely  apart  from  Government  as- 
sistance so  far  as  may  be  practicable, 

"Be  it,  therefore,  resolved,  that  a 
Canadian  Horticultural  Council  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  members  be  formed; 

"That  membership  in  this  Council 
include  two  representatives  of  the  pro- 
ducers from  British  Columbia  and  the 
Prairie  Provinces  (one  to  represent  the 
small  fruit  growers  and  one  to  represent 
the  tree  fruit  growers),  two  representatives 
of  the  fruit  growers  of  Ontario  (one  to 
represent  the  small  fruit  and  tender  fruit 
growers  and  the  other  to  represent  the 
apple  growers,  one  representative  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  Quebec,  two  representa- 
tives of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  one  representative  of  the 
vegetable  growers,  one  representative  of 
the  Canadian  Florists'  and  Gardeners' 
Association,  one  representative  of  the 
canners  and  jam  manufacturers,  one 
representative  of  the  nurserymen,  one 
representative  of  the  package  manu- 
facturers, one  representative  of  the 
wholesale  vegetable  and  garden  seed 
merchants  and  two  representatives  of 
the  wholesale  fruit  dealers  (one  to  repre- 
sent British  Columbia  and  the  Prairie 
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Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  -  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
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A    FREE     ILLUSTRATED    MATING  LIST. 

Baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale  fr  ->m  high  class 
heavy  producing  white  Leghorns,  positive,  ped- 
igreed, trap  nested  layers,  producers  of  200  eggs  a 
year  at  Dominion  laying  contest.  Ottawa.  Write 
I.inscott.  white  Leghorn  specalist.  Seven  Acres, 
Brantford. 


AFRICAN  GEESE.  BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
erels,  prize-winning  Muscovy  ducks.    Mrs.  John 
Annesser,   Tilbury,  Ont. 

BUFF   ORPINGTON    COCKERELS.  ANDA- 
lusian  male.     Pearl  Guineas,  females.  Fine 
stock.    E.  E.  Mc  Combs,   Fenwick,  Ont. 


BRED-  TO  LAY    BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  $1.50 
fifteen.  Baby  chicks,  twenty  cents,  order  early. 
C.  W.  Browne.  Parkhill.  Ont. 


BRFD-TO-LAY    STRAIN    BARRED  ROCK 
and  White  Wyandotte  cockerels.    Choice  large 
lirds.    Price  $3.50  each.    Wilbur  Kerns.  Free- 
man, O  it.   


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  50  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
Cockerels.  5  cocks  good  color  and  type.  Big 
strong  birds.  Laying  strain  at  $5.  each;  early 
pullets  at  id.  each.  A  carefully  selected  pen  will 
start  you  right.  Nearly  all  prizes  at  Guelph. 
Eggs  for  sale  after  March  1st.  O.A.C.  BARRED 
ROCKS.  25  selected  cockerels  from  college  best 
layers  at  $5.  each.  My  pen  in  Ottawa  Laying 
Contest  stands  second  to  top.  Cockerels  same 
breeding.  Only  good  stock  shipped.  J.  W.  Clark 
Cedar  Row  Farm,  Cainsville.  Ont. 


BARRED  ROCK  AND  S.-C.  RED  COCKS  AND 
cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  John  Pringle,  London,  Ont. 
BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS — GOOD  IN 
size,  shape,  color  and  laying  qualities.  Write 
your  wants.    M.  A.  Gee,  Selkirk,  Ont.   


KRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  Two 
dollars  per  fifteen,  ten  dollars  per  hundred. 
Baby  chicks  thirty  dollars  per  hundred,  smaller 
lots  thirty  five  cents  each.  Book  your  orders  now 
with  twenty  per  cent  deposit.  David  Ashworth, 
Denfield.  Ontario. 


CHOICE    BARRED    ROCK  COCKERELS— 
Laying  strain;  three  dollars.    Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   Central  Poultry  Yards,  Colborne,  Ont. 


GIANT  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  T  RKEYS 
bred  from  my  first-prize  winners  at  London. 

Also  Collie  pups.    R.  G.  Rose,  Glanworth,  Ont. 

IN  BARRED  ROCK  PENS,  CANADIAN 
Laying  Contest,  Ottawa,  won  second  prize  1921, 

third  1920,    stand    second  this  year.  Cockerels 

four  and  five  dollars  each.  W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer 

246.  Meaford.  Ontario. 

MAMMOTH-BARRED    ROCK  COCKERELS 
extra  heavy  strain.  $3.50  two  for    $6.00.  Also. 
Hamburgs.  Mrs.  Wm.  Annesser,  Tilbury,  Ont. 

I'RIZE  -  WINNING  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
Turkeys  for  sale,  Angus  Beattie,  Wilton  Grove, 

R.  1.  

TWENTY  THOUSAND  BABY  CHICKS.  BRED 
to  lay.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $20  hundred 
Catalogue,  Cooksville  Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville, 
I  >nt.  

POULTRY  WANTED 

We  have  a  steady  demand  for  good 
poultry,  either  alive  or  dressed.  Be  sure, 
and  sell  to 

C.  A.  MANN  &  CO., 
Phone  1S77,  78  King  St.,  LONDON.  ONT 

Trap  Nested  Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Although  we  have  a  hatching  capacity  of  10.000 
"  every  three  weeks,  we  are  rapidly  getting  booked 
up  for  early  hatches.  Orders  are  filled  in  rotation, 
so  hurry  along  with  yours  and  avoid  being  dis- 
appointed. Baby  Chicks  all  one  price  and  one 
price  for  all,  viz.,  $25.00  per  hundred.  "Honesty 
«s  the  best  policy." 

Delamere  Poultry  Farm 

Established  1903. 

Thos.  G.  Delamere,  Prop., 
Stratford,  Ont. 

SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

Cockerels  for  sale.  First  6  pens  imported,  with 
ancestors'  officiallrecords.  From  310  to  325  eggs 
in  one  year,  price  $6.00  each.  7  Canadian  pens, 
records  fom  274  to  310  eggs,  price  $4.00  each.  It 
is  a  many  times  proven  fact  that  the  cockerel 
transmjts  the  laying  qualities  to  his  pullets  which 
he  received  from  his  dam. 

A.  H.  CROZIER,  Box  16,  Meadowyale,  Ontario 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  the  Very  Highest 
Egg-Producing  Strains. 


V0> 


Bigger  Better^ 

BABY  CHICKS 

f  We  want  to  send  you  our  big, 
FREE  Baby  Chick  Book,   Get  it 
today  and  and  out  how  "ROYAL" 
chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  grow  faster 
and  lay  more  eggs.   Every  chick  guaran- 
teed from  best,  pore  bred  stock.  Big 
strong  and  husky.  All  breeds.  Safe  de 
livery  guaranteed .  Express  paid.  Yoi 
can't  go  wrong    on  "ROYAL" 
chicks.   Write  for  free  book  and  , 
k  prices  before  you  buy. 

Canadian  Chick  Hatchery  A 

Deot.  411 
illton,  Oirt^/^  ^7/ 


Provinces  and  one  to  represent  Ontario 
and  the  other  eastern  provinces); 

"That  the  Council  be  financed  by  (a) 
a  membership  fee  of  $100  per  member 
from  each  Association  or  allied  industry 
appointing  a  member  (b)  a  contribution 
of  fifty  (50)  cents  yearly  from  each  pro- 
ducer (fruit  grower,  or  vegetable  gardener) 
(c)  an  annual  contribution  as  follows  from 
each  allied  industry  (to  be  made  jointly 
by  the  several  businesses  concerned  and 
to  be  collected  as  those  within  each  allied 
industry  may  deem  best), nursery  men 
$200,  package  manufacturers  $500,  seed 
merchants  $200,  canners  and  jam  manu- 
facturers $500,  florists  $500  and  whole- 
sale fruit  dealers  $1,000; 

"That  in  the  meantime  the  Dominion 
Government  be  asked  to  provide  a  grant 
of  $5,000  for  organization  purposes; 

"That  Provincial  members  of  the 
Council  be  elected  from  among  this 
assembly  as  far  as  the  representation  here 
of  all  the  allied  industries  may  permit; 

"That  these  provisional  members  meet 
before  the  conclusion  'of  this  Con- 
ference to  elect  a  provisional  President 
and  Executive  and  temporary  Secretary 
and  to  arrange  for  the  future  business  of 
the  Council  as  they  may  see  fit,  including 
the  appointment  of  provisional  members 
by  allied  interests  not  represented  here; 
and 

"That  we  suggest  the  adoption  of  a 
provisional  constitution  along  lines  laid 
down  by  the  tentative  constitution  and 
by-laws  offered  as  a  basis  of  discussion 
by  the  Fruit  Commissioner,  with  the 
exception  of  the  articles  and  clauses  re- 
lating to  representation  and  finance, 
which  matters  may,  however,  be  altered 
from  the  basis  recommended  above,  if, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Provincial  Council, 
after  full  discussion  and  investigation 
such  alternations  are  deemed  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  organization." 

The  provisional  members  were  ap- 
pointed by  their  respective  groups  and 
are  as  follows,  with  the  exception  of  the 
vegetable  growers,  the  seedsmen,  and  the 
florists,  who  were  not  represented  at  the 
Conference:  Producers  (7) — Ontario  (2); 
Col.  H.  L.  Roberts,  Grimsby,  (small  and 
tender  fruits),  and  J.  E.  Johnson,  Simcoe, 
(apples).  B.  C.  and  the  Prairie  Provinces 
(2),  W.  J.  Manson,  Mission,  B.C,  (small 
fruits),  and  C.  E.  Barnes,  Vernon,  B.  C, 
(tree  fruits).  Quebec  (1),  Peter  Reed. 
Maritime  Provinces  (2),  P.  W.  Bishop, 
Kentville,  N.  S.,  and  A.  G.  Turney, 
Fredericton,  N.  B.  Wholesale  Fruit  Deal- 
ers (2) — B.  C.  and  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
R.  R.  Scott;  Ontario  and  East,  Karl 
Conger,  Ottawa.  Package  Manufacturers 
(1) — W.  A.  Fraser,  Trenton.  Nursery- 
men (1) — E.  Luke,  Montreal.  Canners 
and  Jam  Manufacturers  (1)  James 
Wagstaffe,  Hamilton.  These  provisional 
members  appointed  L.  F.  Burrows, 
Assistant  Fruit  Commissioner,  Ottawa, 
as  temporary  Secretary,  and  arranged  an 
interview  for  the  day  following  the 
Conference  with  Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  such  assurance  as  might  be 
obtained  with  regard  to  the  Government 
grant  of  $5,000  asked  for.  They  also 
elected  their  provisional  President. 

Miscellaneous  Matters. 

Space  forbids  extended  mention  of 
several  other  matters  which  were  taken 
under  discussion,  but  since  each  matter 
was  put  before  the  Conference  later  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  indicate  the  intent  and  scope  of 
the  resolutions  on  all  other  matters  dealt 
with.  Transportation  was  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  and  the  transportation 
committee  brought  in  several  resolutions 
which  were  all  passed.  They  included  a 
request  for  the  extension  of  the  carriers' 
protective  service;  lower  express 
minimums  for  refrigerator  cars;  can- 
cellation by  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners of  the  charges  now  made  by 
the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  Company 
for  refrigerator  cars;  requesting  the  estab- 
lishment of  express  carload  commodity 
rates  from  producing  centres  to  certain 
large  markets,  and  the  unloading-in- 
transit  privilege  as  on  cars  from  United 
States  to  Canada;  the  extension  of  experi- 
mental transportation  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Fruit  Branch;  opposing 
any  increase  in  fruit  classification;  a 
restoration  of  the  carload  express  rate 
on  fruit  loaded  by  a  single  firm 
for  distribution  to  distant  markets; 
and  asking  for  a  substantial  reduction  in 
freight  rates  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 
There  was  likewise  a  resolution  asking 
that  before  any  tariff  change  respecting 


fruit  be  made,  the  fruit  growers  and 
others  interested  be  given  full  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  Aaother  resolution  asked 
that  the  former  grant  or  subsidy  from  the 
Dominion  Government  toward  the  cost 
of  cold  storages  built  by  co-operative 
companies,  be  restored.  The  Conference 
went  on  record  as  of  the  opinion  that  a 
Bureau  of  Markets  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
greater  efficiency  in  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  products  and  co-ordinating 
the  administration  of  Federal  legislation 
and  regulations  relating  to  marketing, 
would  be  of  great  benefit,  and  urged  that 
such  a  Bureau  be  established  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  The  suggestion 
that  the  Ontario  Apple  Shippers'  As- 
sociation be  given  representation  on  the 
list  of  delegates  at  future  conferences 
was  endorsed,  and  three  resolutions 
relating  to  fruit  by-products  were  passed. 
The  first  asked  that  existing  regulations 
respecting  the  purity  of  jams  and  jellies 
be  enforced;  that  efforts  be  made  to  fix 
standards  for  jams  and  jellies,  and  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  enforce  regulations 
not  only  on'Canadian  made  products  but 
the  imported  product  also.  The  second 
resolution  asked  that  the  use  of  chemicals 
in  the  preparation  of  fruit  juices,  cider, 
etc.,  be  prohibited,  while  the  third  urged 
that  the  Federal  Government  assist,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  placing  the  Canadian 
jam  and  canned  fruits  on  the  markets 


of  this  country  and  others  in  an  ad- 
vantageous position. 

List  of  Delegates. 
FRUIT  Growers:  Rev.  G.  P.  Raymond, 
Berwick,  N.S.;  F.  H.  Johnston,  Green- 
wich, N.S.;  J.  Howe  Cox,  Cambridge, 
N.S.;  W.  C.  Spurr,  Melvern  Square,  N.S.; 

A.  E.  De'war,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. ;  W.  B. 
Gilman,  Fredericton,  N.B.;  N.  E.  Jack, 
Chateauguay  Basin,  Que.;  C.  E.  Petch, 
Hemmingford,  Que.;  Jas.  E.  Johnson, 
Simcoe,  Ont.;  Wesley  Montgomery, 
Brighton,  Ont.;  W.  F.  W.  Fisher,  Burling- 
ton, Ont.;  W.  L.  Hamilton,  Collingwood, 
Ont.;  A.  Craise,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.; 
C.  E.  Barnes,  Vernon,  B.C.;  Thos.  Abriel, 
Nakusp,  B.C.;  W.  J.  Manson,  Mission, 

B.  C.;  J.  T.  Murtrie,  Vernon,  B.C. 
Growers  Shipping  Organizations:  F. 
W.  Bishop,  Kentville,  N.S.;  T.  J. 
Mahony,  Stoney  Creek;  C.  L.  Lowe, 
Vernon,  B.C.  Wholesale  Dealers: 
E.  A.  Goodwin,  St.  John,  N.B.;  J.  R. 
Clogg,  Montreal,  Que.;  Karl  Conger, 
Ottawa;  Sam.  S.  Savage,  Calgary,  Alta;. 
A.  M.  McCallum,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Barrel  Manufacturers:  W.  A.  Fraser, 
Trenton,  Ont.  Box  Manufacturers: 
J.  M.  McDonald,  New  Westminster,  B.C. 
Basket  Manufacturers:  J.  M.  Wallace, 
Oakville,  Ont.  Jam  Manufacturers: 
James  Wagstaff,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 
Nurserymen:  E.  Luke,  Montreal,  Que. 
Retailers:  E.  M.  Trowern,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
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Stay  on  the  Job. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  been  looking  around  a  bit 
lately  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  how 
people  are  shaping  themselves  to  meet 
this  extraordinary  scarcity  of  feed,  and  I 
find  that  a  great  many  farmers  as  well 
as  poultry  men  are  reducing  their  flocks 
of  hens  to  one-half,  and  in  some  cases 
are  keeping  only  about  one-third  of  their 
usual  number  of  laying  hens  for  the 
coming  season.  A  great  many  good 
hens  have  been  placed  on  the  market  and 
this  is,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  big 
drop  in  price.  Such  large  numbers  of 
poultry  being  put  on  the  market  at  such 
a  low  price  has,  no  doubt,  been  the  cause 
of  all  kinds  of  meat  being  reduced  in  price. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  next  season 
will  be  much  better  for  the  poultry  man 
who  is  wise  enough  to  stay  on  the  job, 
because  the  feed  price,  as  compared  with 
last  season,  will  be  cut  in  two  if  purchases 
are  made  now.  One  had  to  pay  about 
four  dollars  per  hundred  or  more  when 
bought  in  small  lots,  while  now  good  corn 
can  be  purchased  for  about  80  cents  per 
bushel.  Wheat  is  less  than  half  the 
price  that  it  was  last  spring,  and  because 
so  many  reducing  their  flocks  will  be  sure 
to  bring  up  the  price  of  eggs  and  broilers 
this  coming  season.  Since  the  quantity 
rules  market  prices,  I  for  one  look  for  good 
prices  this  next  season.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  price  feed  v/ill  be 
next  spring,  but  my  advice  is  to  put  in 
your  feed  supply  now  and  you  will  be 
safe,  for  if  feed  prices  go  higher  market 
prices  will  rise  accordingly.  My  advice 
is  to  stay  on  the  -job  and  you  will  be  sure 
to  win. 

Last  spring  feed  was  so  high  in  price 
that  the  poultry  was  raised  on  a  high 
feed  bill,  and  then  when  market  time 
comes,  meat  prices  take  a  big  drop. 
A  condition  like  this  has  done  much  to 
discourage  poultry  men,  especially  those 
working  for  only  market  prices,  but  this 
next  year  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  reverse. 
Don't  be  like  the  potato  men  years  ago 
who  got  100  bushels  to  the  acre  and  then 
prices  went  down  so  they  .were  not  able 
to  get  any  more  than  pay  for  teaming  them 
to  market.  They  all  got  discouraged  and 
none  of  them  grew  potatoes  the  next 
season,  but  this  was  a  great  mistake 
as  the  price  was  high  and  none  of  these 
men  had  any  potatoes  to  offer.  You 
will  note  that  always  after  a  failure  the 
men  who  stay  on  the  job  make  good. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  give  quicker 
returns  with  smaller  means  than  poultry. 
One  can  buy  one  or  two  hundred  baby 
chicks  at  a  reasonable  price  in  April 
or  May,  and  if  well  housed  and  fed  the 
broilers  will  be  ready  to  turn  into  money 


about  July  or  August,  when  high  prices 
can  be  obtained  on  the  market.  Then 
there  is  always  a  good  demand  for  the 
early  pullets  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
It  is  on  these  early  pullets  that  we  depend 
for  our  winter  eggs,  which  never  fail  to 
bring  good  prices  from  October  to 
spring.  It  is  a  business  a  one  can  go  into 
quickly;  also,  they  can  go  out  as  quickly 
if  they  wish  as  there  is  always  a  good 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  poultry. 

This  last  season  I  sold  800  baby  chicks 
at  25  cents  each,  which  were  hatched  in 
April  and  May,  and  about  200  June- 
hatched  chicks  at  20  cents  each.  Be- 
sides these  I  raised  about  300  for  myself. 
I  also  sold  180  ducklings  at  30  cents  each, 
and  raised  over  20,  which  I  have  sold 
for  breeding  at  $2  each.  I  also  sold 
sold  86  pullets  at  from  $1.50  to  $2  each, 
and  have  kept  a  good  flock  of  pullet  s 
for  myself,  as  well  as  eight  ducks.  These 
are  not  big  prices,  but  from  my  flock 
of  about  65  hens  I  can  show  about  $400 
net  profit,  and  $94  for  ducks.  As  I  sold 
nearly  all  the  ducks  when  a  day  old, 
the  feed  cost  was  not  much  for  them,  and 
I  consider  that  the  broilers,  and  the 
market  eggs  sold  out  of  hatching  season, 
would  easily  pay  the  feed  bill.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  really  in  the  poultry  business, 
as  this  is  only  a  branch  of  my  husband's 
farm,  and  except  for  a  little  help  from  the 
men  in  keeping  the  pens  clean  and  feeding 
in  the  winter,  I  do  all  the  work  myself, 
without  any  expense  for  hired  help.  I 
would  like  to  hear  what  others  think 
about  my  management  and  profits 
as  to  whether  I  have  made  good  or  not. 

Ontario  County  Anxious-to-Help. 

■  Note:  There  is  good  advice  in  the 
above  letter.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  may  have  equalled 
or  surpassed  this  record  of  returns  from 
poultry  during  the  past  season. — -Editor. 


Can  You  Beat  This? 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  seen  it  asked  in  the  "Advocate" 
how  many  eggs  a  goose  lays  in  a  season, 
and  they  only  seem  to  average  19.  I 
have  a  Toulouse  goose,  the  production  of 
which  for  several  years  has  been  as 
follows: 

In  1917  she  laid  65  eggs. 

In  1918  she  laid  44  eggs. 

In  1919  she  laid  61  eggs. 

In  1920  she  laid  52  eggs. 

In  1921  she  laid  52  eggs. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  "Advocate"  have  a  goose 
that  will  beat  her.  If  they  have  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  them,  as  I  would  like  to 
get  a  gander  from  a  good  laying  strain. 

B.  C.  A.  Moore. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 
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CHAMPION  DUROCS  BY  AUCTION 

F.  O.  W.  HILLER,  THAMESVILLE,  will  sell  by  auction 

Tuesday,  March  7th,  1922 

AT  RED  RIBBON  STOCK  FARM 

His  entire  herd  of  champion  and  prize-winning  Duroc  Jers;y  pigs.  This  herd  includes,  amongst  others 
the  entire  show  herd  that  won  t lie  high  honors  at  Toronto  and  London,  1021.  Included  is  Jack's 
Orion  Nellie,  a  champion  sow;  three  wonderful  sows  out  of  the  Champion  Hiller's  Orion  Queen  (im- 
ported in  dam),  the  highest-priced  sow  at  Chatham  in  1921,  and  a  numher  of  other  sows  of  various 
ages  and  similar  breeding  that  have  won  high  honors  in  Provincial  and  local  shows.  All  these  sows 
are  of  the  best  type  and  are  bred  to  imported  boars.  Six  of  the  bred  sows  are  out  of  the  champion 
sow.  Included  in  the  sale  also  are  a  number  of  boars  that  won  big  money  at  both  Toronto  and  Lon- 
don in  large  classes. 

Stations  are  Ridgetown.  M.  C.  R..  and  Thamesville,  G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  K. 

Send  for  particulars,  and  mail  your  bids  to 


F.  O.  W.  HILLER 


Thamesville,  Ont. 


40  HOLSTEINS  40 

Brant  District 

Holstein  Breeders'  Club 


WILL  OFFER  ON 


Thursday,  March  23rd,  1922 


AT  BRANTFORD 
33  Females 


7  Males 


All  carefully  selected  by  committee.    Sold  subject 
to  tuberculin  test.     Watch  for 
later  announcements. 

For  catalogues  apply  to 

W.  J.  McCORMACK,  Secretary,  HATCHLEY,  ONTARIO 


Having  sold  the  Farm  I  will  hold 
a  Clearing  Sale  of 

y|  ^  Head  of  Pure-bred  A 

40  Holsteins  45 

Horses  and  Implements 

On  Tuesday,  the  2 1  st  of  March,  1922 

At  ELMDALE  DAIRY  FARM,  Lot  5,  2nd  Range,  North 
Edgeware  Rd.,  about  2  miles  north  of  ST.  THOMAS 

In  the  offering  is  included  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Paladin  Ormsby, 
who  has  21  daughters  in  R.  O.  M.;  granddaughters  of  Maplecrest  De  Kol 
Champion,  who  has  10  daughters  in  R.  O.  M.;  one  4-year-old  .up  to  35  lbs.; 
3  daughters  of  Prince  Prilby  Ormsby  Hartog,  who  has  4  daughters  in  R.  O.  P. 
averaging  over  12,000  lbs,  milk  and  over  500  lbs.  butter  in  year  as  junior  2- 
year-olds;  one  cow  with  a  3-year-old  R.  O.  P.  of  over  550  butter;  one  4- 
year-old  with  15,501  lbs.  milk  in  R.  O.  P.,  and  some  others  of  well-known 
breeding.  Write  for  catalogue  and  try  and  attend  this  sale.  Trains  will  be 
met  in  St.  Thomas  on  morning  of  sale. 

Sale  will  commence  at  1 1  o'clock.    Lunch  at  noon. 

Auctioneers:    LOCKE,  McLACHLIN   &  BROWN,  St.  Thomas 

For  Catalogues  address:    FRED.  CARR,  St.  Thomas,  R.  R.  8 


To  Our  Regular  Subscribers 

MAKE  YOUR  APPROVAL  OF  THE  FARMER'S 
ADVOCATE  and  HOME  MAGAZINE  PRACTICAL 

For  each  New  Subscription  you  send  us  with  $1.50 
for  one  year  or  $3.00  for  three  years  collected  from 
the  new  subscribers,  we  will  mark  the 
date  on  your  own  subscription 
label  forward 

SIX  MONTHS  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

The  William  Weld  Co.  Ltd.  London,  Canada 


Questions  and  Answers. 


1st — Questions  asked  by  bona-fide  subscribers 
to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  are  answered  in  this 
department  free 

2nd — Questions  should  be  clearly  stated  and 
plainly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer. 

3rd — In  veterinary  questions,  the  symptoms 
especially  must  be  fully  and  clearly  stated,  other- 
wise satisfactory  replies  cannot  be  given. 
■  4th — When  a  reply  by  mail  is  required  to  urgent 
veterinary,  or  legal  enquires,  $1.00  must  be 
enclosed. 

Miscellaneous. 


In  Chancery. 

My  grandmother's  uncle  (an  English- 
man) went  to  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  somewhere 
about  seventy  years  ago  and  a  few  years 
later  died,  leaving  a  fortune.  My  grand- 
mother is  dead,  but  left  word  with  her 
family  that  some  day  they  would  receive 
her  share  in  this  uncle's  fortune.  Later 
they  discovered  it  was  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Illinois. 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  could 
secure  a  book  of  the  unclaimed  money  in 
chancery  in  Illinois? 

2.  How  long  does  money  stay  in 
chancery  before  it  is  claimed  by  the 
state? 

3.  My  father  is  living  and  could 
prove  his  claim  to  his  share  (if  any).  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  us 
being  able  to  get  it?  A.  S. 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
reliable  .book  purporting  to  give  the 
desired  information. 

2.  There  is  no  definite  period. 

3.  We  do  not. 

C.  J. 

Tanning  Skins. 

I  have  two  nice  heifer  skins  that  I  wish 
to  tan  for  sleigh  robes.  Your  reply  to 
E.  A.,  in  issue  of  Jan.  12,  gives  me  con- 
siderable information  on  the  subject.  In 
regard  to  these  directions,  can  you  give 
me  this  additional  information?  The 
hair  is  to  be  left  on. 

1.  Is  the  skin,  after  being  removed 
from  tanning  liquid,  allowed  to  dry 
before  applying  the  softening  liquid? 

2.  If  so,  should  fleshing  knife  be  used 
after  the  tanning  solution  or  after  soften- 
ing solution,  or  both? 

3.  Can  color  solution  be  used  to  dye 
white  spots  black,  or  must  color  be  applied 
to  entire  hide? 

4.  Are  colors  guaranteed  "fast,"  or 
will  they  stain  or  run  if  exposed  to  rain? 

A.  S.  D. 

Ans. — 1.  This  is  really  an  unimportant 
detail  in  that  the  idea  of  the  oiling  is  to 
soften  the  hide.  I  believe  the  results 
might  be  better  to  oil  after  the  hide  has 
dried.  , 

2.  The  fleshing  knife  is  generally  used 
before  the  hide  is  put  into  any  solution. 
On  tender  skins,  such  as  small  ones,  it  is 
often  better  to  tan  the  hide  and  flesh 
afterwards,  the  idea  being  that  the 
tanning  toughens  the  leather.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  knife  is  used  before 
the  hide  is  put  into  the  tanning  liquor. 

3.  Color  solutions  may  be  used  either 
in  spots  or  to  immerse  the  whole  hide, 
depending  on  just  what  you  want.  I 
would  not  say  that  the  result  of  touching 
up  certain  spots  with  the  dye  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  dyeing  the  whole  hide; 
the  parts  would  not  be  apt  to  match  up 
well. 

4.  Colors  are  supposed  to  be  fast 
and  should  not  run  with  the  rain.  This 
is  especially  true  of  colors  such  as  I  have 
previously  recommended  as  being  espe- 
cially adapted  for  coloring  furs  and  hides. 

R.  G.  H. 
Tenant  Seeding  Down. 
I  have  had  a  farm  rented  for  5  years. 
A  tremendously  hilly  and  rough  farm. 
I  agreed  to  seed  down  10  acres  each  year 
with  timothy  and  clover  seed.  This  last 
year  I  tried  my  best  to  put  in  enough 
crop  to  fulfil  my  agreement,  and  seeded 
it  down  with  timothy  and  white  blossom 
sweet  clover,  which  resulted  in  a  good 
catch.  The  proprietor,  however,  wrote 
a  letter  saying  he  did  not  want  me  to 
seed  down  with  sweet  clover.  The 
writings  say  timothy  and  clover,  not 
specifying  what  kind  clover.  But  I 
was  so  much  in  love  with  the  sweet  clover 
that  I  thought  it  would  result  in  a  good 
catch,  and  also  give  me  plenty  of  fall 
pasture  after  I  harvested  the  crop,  which 
it  did.    There  is  also  a  streak  of  hills 


running  across  the  farm  with  poor  grass 
lot,  bare  places,  etc.  So  I  scattered 
nearly  300  lbs.  seed  over  this — about  15 
acres.  This  was  in  addition  to  what  I 
seeded  down  with  the  crop.  Yesterday 
I  received  a  letter  saying  he  had  asked  a 
man  and  he  said  seeding  down  with 
sweet  clover  was  not  seeding  down  at 
all,  and  to  corne  out  and  settle  with  the 
lawyer  in  his  town  before  10  days,  after 
which  there  would  be  costs.  Now  what 
I  want  to  know  is,  I  seeded  down  with 
crop  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge  the  rough 
ground,  the  50  acres  besides  what  1 
scattered  over  those  hills.  Have  I  done 
right  or  have  I  done  wrong?  And  if  he 
sues  me,  which  he  will  unless  I  settle, 
would  there  be  any  chance  of  winning.' 
Every  man  grows  sweet  clover  round 
here,  and  if  I  lose  what  would  be  the 
indemnity?  I  sowed  the  timothy.  How 
much  could  he  sue  for  to  be  reasonable? 

Ontario.  Sun. 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  that  he  has  ,i 
good  right  of  action  against  you.  Of 
course,  he  could  sue  you  for  damages  for 
breach  of  covenant  in  lease,  and  could 
claim  as  much  as  he  pleased,  but  we  do 
not  think  that  he  could  obtain  judgment 
for  any  amount. 

Dower,  Etc. — Alimony. 

1.  Can  a  man  mortgage  a  farm,  or 
draw  money  on  it  in  any  way  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  wife? 

2.  A  woman  has  three  cows  given  to 
her  by  her  father  when  she  is  marriefl. 
Her  husband  sells  their  offspring  and 
keeps  all  the  money  they  produce  in  milk, 
and  after  so  ne  years  hs  buys  a  farm, 
and  in  ordsr  to  make  a  good  payment  on 
farm  he  sells  a  number  of  cattle,  also  the 
three  cows  her  father  gave  her,  without 
her  consent.  She  also  had  some  money 
in  the  bank,  almost  a  thousand  dollars, 
that  she  had  saved  out  of  her  poultry 
He  asked  her  to  put  it  in  the  farm.  Slit1 
said  she  would  if  he  would  pay  it  back  to 
her  again.  Of  course,  this  was  only  a 
verbal  agreement.  It  is  some  years  since 
the  farm  was  bought,  and  it  is  now  paid 
for.  She  has  asked  him  for  her  money 
and  the  price  of  her  cows.  He  said  he 
would  never  pay  her  unless  the  law  made 
him  do  it,  but  said  she  could  have  it  as 
her  share  irr  the  farrm.  Can  he  lawfully 
"do"  her  out  of  the  price  of  her  cows  and 
her  money? 

3.  Supposing  the  farm  was  sol  1. 
could  she  claim  her  money  and  her  dower 
also? 

4.  He  has  the  most  wicked  temper 
and  abuses  her  with  the  most  blasphemous 
language,  in  the  presence  of  their  little 
child.  He  has  threatened  her  life  at  dif- 
ferent times.  She  feels  that  she  is  not 
safe  to  live  with  him.  Is  she  compelled 
to  live  with  such  a  man? 

5.  If  she  took  her  little  child  and 
separated  from  him,  would  he  not  bp 
compelled  to  support  her  and  the  child? 
What  should  they  both  receive  for  their 
maintenance? 

Ontario.  C.  J.  S. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes;  but  the  mortgage  would 
be  subject  to  the  wife's  dower  interest, 
and  he  would  probably  find  it  difficult  to 
arrange  a  loan  upon  such  security. 

2.  She  could  bring  an  action  against 
him  if  so  disposed. 

3.  The  purchaser  would  not  be  likelv 
to  accept  a  deed  from  him  alone,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  most  likely  insist 
upon  her  joining  in  it  to  bar  her  dower; 
and  her  husband  could  not  close  the  sale 
without  first  coming  to  terms  with  he] 

4  and  5.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  sufficient  in  the  circumstances  stated 
to  legally  entitle  her  to  leave  him  and 
expect  alimony. 

Old  Oats. 

My  oats  this  year  are  of  poor  quality, 
but  I  have  a  quantity  of  old  oats  on  hand. 
Would  they  be  satisfactory  to  SOU 
this  spring?  J.  R. 

Ans. — If  the  old  oats  have  been  kepi 
in  a  dry  place  and  there  has  bean  no 
heating  they  should  prove  satisfactory 
for  sowing  this  spring.  It  would  l>-' 
saTer,  however,  to  take  a  hundred  kernel-, 
put  them  between  two  sheets  of  blotting 
paper,  and  keep  them  moist  in  a  warm 
room_  for  a  few  days.  They  will  show 
signs*  of  growth  in  this  time,  and  the 
percentage  germination  can  bs  ascertained. 
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Agricultural  Items. 


Why  Not  Face  the  Facts  ? 

Continued  from  page  269. 

of  unnecessary  work  but  it  is  the  only 
way  to  be  sure  that  your  equipment 
inventory  is  complete.  The  average 
farmer  when  asked  the  value  of  his 
implements  and  other  equipment  makes 
a  quick  guess  and  usually  hits  from  two 
to  five  hundred  dollars  either  way  from 
the  actual,  as  shown  when  a  list  is  made 
in  detail.  Then,  too,  there  are  always 
small  additions  being  made  to  the  farm 
equipment,  such  as  hoes,  rakes,  forks, 
pain  bags,  wheel  barrows,  scythes,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  usually  overlooked  at  the 
end  of  the  year  unless  each  is  listed 
Separately,  and  much  of  the  revenue  can 
often  be  accounted  for  in  "other  articles 
too  numerous  to  mention." 

The  work  of  taking  inventory  is  not ' 
completed  until  all  feed  or  other  supplies 
are  recorded.  The  quantity  of  each 
kind  of  feed  should  be  either  estimated 
or  measured  and  inventoried  at  market 
value.  In  this  connection  the  following 
formula  mav  be  of  use. 

Grain  in  the  Bin. — Multiply  the 
length  of  the  bin  by  the  width  and  then 
by  the  depth  of  grain.  This  gives  you 
the  number  of  cubic  feet.  To  reduce 
this  to  bushels,  multiply  the  cubic  feet 
by  25  and  divide  by  32  or  the  round 
figures  of  100  and  125  may  be  used  to 
simplify  calculations  without  sacrificing 
a  great  deal  in  accuracy. 
Hay  in  the  Mow. — Obtain  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  by  multiplying  the  length 
by  the  width  by  the  depth.  To  find  the 
number  of  tons  divide  by  either  500  or 
525,  according  to  the  compactness  of  the 


Last  Month  a  Horse,  Valued  at 
$35,000,  Died  in  Saskatchewan, 
After  a  Few  Days  Sickness 


"Registered  Trade  Mark" 

Thousands  of  horses  are  living  to-day  because 
they  were  treated  with  "A  Sur-Shot"  before  the 
bots  and  worms  completed  their  deadly  work. 
One  dose,  costing  but  a  few  cents,  will  rid  your 
horse  of  those  deadly  parasites. 

Full  directions  on  package,  and  your  money 
refunded  if  it  fails. 

At  your  dealer  or  sent  postpaid,  the  $5.00  or 
$3.00  size  complete,  with  instrument  for 
administering. 

Order  to-day  and  save  your  FEED.  Save 
your  TIME,  and  save  your  HORSES.  You  will 
need  them  in  the  spring. 

See  that  the  above  trade  mark  is  on  each 
package. 

Literature  sent  on  request. 

Fairview  Chemical  Co.,  Limited 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
Reglna,  Sask. 
72  Dundas  St.,  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 


E  WORKS  orYOU  LOSE 

AVE-THE-HORSE  will  save  you  loss  by 
ring,  while  he  Works,  Rirgbone,  Thoropin, 
P A VIN-or  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof 
or  Tendon  Disease— even  the  old,  so-called 
incurable  cases.  Over  325,000  satisfied  users 
and  28  years  of  success  testify  to  its  positive 
dependability.  Sold  only  under  our  signed 
MONEY-BACK  Cjuarantee  to  cure — we  take 
the  risk.  Use  it  once  and  you'll  always  depend 
upon  S  AVE-THE-HORSE.  Sa  ves  many  times  i'scost 
'n  the  tint  emergency. 

Write  today  for  FREE  sample  or  GUARANTEE  and 
ii  iDa'5  **OOK  on  how  to  locate,  understand  and  treat 
all  lameness:  also  expert  veterinary  advice,  all  FREE. 
(MADE  IN  CANADA)  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

517  Crawiord  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 
At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid 
—TUff  — — m 


mow.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  450  cubic 
feet  are  used  as  the  space  occupied  by 
a  ton  of  hay,  such  as  alfalfa,  on  which 
grain  has  been  stored  until  time  of 
threshing.  With  corn  on  the  ear  70 
pounds  is  usually  considered  as  equivalent 
to  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  Along  with 
the  feed  inventory  should  be  entered  all 
farm  supplies  on  hand,  such  as  twine, 
cement,  fertilizer,  wire,  posts,  barrels, 
baskets,  etc. 

After  the  inventory  is  taken  the  work 
of  recording  the  transactions  should  be 
very  easy  and  take  but  little  time.  There 
is  a  general  tendency  among  farmers  to 
leave  their  book-keeping  until  Saturday 
night  or  until  a  rainy  day  comes  along. 
Because  they  have  so  few  transactions 
to  record  compared  with  other  business 
men  they  trust  their  memory  until  an 
opportune  time  presents  itself.  Such 
a  system  cannot,  however,  result  in  an 
accurate  set  of  books.  Entries  must  be 
made  promptly  as  they  occur  or  many  of 
them  are  doomed  to  be  forgotten.  Possibly 
a  word  here  regarding  the  proper  charges 
and  credits  for  the  various  accounts  might 
not  be  out  of  place.  Charge  the  general 
farm  account  with  the  inventory  of  real 
estate  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
expense  of  fencing,  ditching,  improvement 
of  buildings,  insurance,  taxes,  etc.  Credit 
the  account  with  syrup,  wood,  lumber,  or 
gravel  sold,  and  the  real  estate  inventory 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Charge  the  horse 
account  with  the  inventory  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  expense  of  horse 
shoeing,  veterinary  services,  feed  pur- 
chased, service  fees  and  horses  pur- 
chased. Credit  the  account  with  horses 
sold  and  the  closing  inventory.  Charge 
the  other  live-stock  accounts — cattle, 
hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  with  the  opening 
inventory,  feed  or  new  stock  purchased, 
shipping  expenses  and  breeding  fees. 
Credit  the  accounts  with  all  products 
sold  such  as  milk,  butter,  cream,  eggs, 
wool,  mutton  and  pork;  also  all  stock 
sold,  service  fees  received  and  the  in- 
ventory at  the  end  of  the  year.  Charge 
labor  account  with  all  money  paid  out  for 
either  day  or  regular  labor.  Each  of  the 
crop  accounts  should  be  charged  with  the 
cost  of  seed,  twine,  fertilizer,  threshing 
or  silo  filling  and  machinery  hired  to 
harvest  the  crop.  Credit  the  account 
with  the  value  of  crop  sold,  the  amount 
fed  and  the  amount  on  hand  at  market 
price. 

As  stated  above,  each  of  the  accounts 
should  be  credited  with  the  amount  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This,  of 
course,  necessitates  taking  a  closing 
inventory,  which  should  be  done  exactly 
a  year  from  the  time  the  original  one  was 
made.  This  inventory  serves  to  close  the 
past  year  and  commence  the  next  year's 
books. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
above  system  a=  outlined  is  primarily- 
intended  for  use  by  the  farmer  who  has 
never  kept  books.  To  the  man  who  has 
had  experience,  it  would  be  both  ele- 
mentary and  incomplete,  the  latter  be- 
cause the  personal  and  cash  account  are 
not  included.  It  is  intended  merely  to 
encourage  more  farm  book-keeping,  ex- 
perience showing  that  when  once  a  man 
has  kept  rough  account  of  his  business 
for  a  year  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
detect  some  of  the  flaws,  he  will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
"pencil  farming,"  and  will  then  be 
willing  to  tackle  a  more  complex  and 
more  accurate  system  of  book-keeping, 
which  will  show  up  the  weak  points  in 
organization. 

Weldwood  Farm  has  recently  sold  to 
the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  at 
Lennoxville,  Que.,  their  herd  sire  Weld- 
wood  Lassie's  Lad.  This  bull  is  of 
exceptionally  good  dual-purpose  build  and 
quality.  At  two  years  of  age  he  weighed 
1  700  lbs.,  and  he  is  of  splendid  type. 
His  dam,  Jean  Lassie,  has  an  official 
record  as  a  three-year-old  of  13,891  lbs. 
milk  He  is  sired  by  Burnfoot  Chieftain, 
whose  dam  was  Dairymaid.  There  are 
a  number  of  daughters  of  this  sire  in  the 
Weldwood  herd  that  are  very  promising. 
Mated  with  the  females  in  the  Lennoxvuie 
herd  it  is  expected  that  the  progeny  will 
be  o»'  choice  dual-purpose  quality. 
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Shorthorn 


Cattle 
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VIMY  RIDGE  FARM,  FOREST,  ONTARIO 

Wednesday,  March  15th,  1922,  at  1  p.m. 

The  entire  herd  of  30  females  and  3  bulls,  have  substance 
and  quality,  and  the  females  are  heavy  milkers.  Those  at- 
tending the  sale  wishing  to  purchase  good  useful  Shorthorns 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

Also  8  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  harness  horses.  Arrange 
to  be  at  the  sale.   Trains  rhet  at  Forest.   Write  for  catalogue. 

S.  W.  SHEPPERD,  Proprietor 

R.  R.  No.  5  FOREST,  ONT. 

Auctioneers:     ROBSON,  ROACHE  and  LESTER 


Season  1922 

We  have  a  very  select  lot  of  PERCHERON 
STALLIONS,  running  in  age  from  3  to  6  years — 
blacks  and  greys — and  can  suit  you. 

We  give  a  written  guarantee  on  our  horses  that 
they  must  be  good,  sure  and  satisfactory  breeders, 
if  not,  you  do  not  have  to  keep  them. 

All  stallions  Government  inspected  and  ready  to 
go  on  route. 

Will  sell  on  time  to  responsible  parties,  and 
make  payments  come  due  after  you  collect  for 
his  colts. 

LAFAYETTE    STOCK   FARM  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

G.  R.  CROUCH,  Treas. 

Queen's  Park,  London,  Ont. 


PERCHERONS 

Imported    Stallions   and  Mares 

Prize-winning  stallions  in  the  pink  of  condition,  holding 
A  No.  1  certificates;  all  young  horses  and  guaranteed 
breeders;  blacks  and  greys;  all  imported. 


Prices  from  700  to  1,000  dollars;  none  higher, 
from  250  to  400  dollars. 


Mares 


If  you  cin't  come  to  see  these  horses,  wire,  write  or  phone. 

HODGKINSON  &  TISDALE,  Beaverton,  Ontario 


ImnnrlJ  flvrlncrlaloc— To  our  already  strong  stud,  which  includes  Carbrook  Buchlyvie, 
imporieu  V/iyue&U<UC»  we  have  added  a  new  importation.  In  this  later  ad- 
dition are  Dunure  Purpose,  a  Glasgow  Premium  winner  in  1917,  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dunure 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us,  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 

BRANDON  BROS.,  Forest,  Ont. 

FAIRFAX-ANXIETY  HEREFORDS 

"The  Oaks"  Stock  Farm:  Choice  individuals,  right  breeding.  A  few  bred  and  open 
heifers,  also  young  bulls  for  sale.    Your  inspection  invited. 

A.  L.  CURRAH  (The  Oaks).  Bright,  Ontario. 

BROOKDALE  HEREFORD  FARM 

Herd  headed  by  Real  Ace,  by  Fred  Real.     We  offer  some  choice  heifers  bred  to  him,  also  a  few 

young  bulls. 

Telephone  W-  READHEAD,  Milton  Ontario 

101081  =  and  Prince  Gloster 
We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  ever 
thick,  substantial  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  All 


Sp 


ruce  Glen  Shorthorns-^  by  -^npareU  Raras-den 


offered  for  sale — roans,  reds  and  whit 

priced  to  sell.  JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 


Glenfoyle  Clydesdales 

and  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 

are  of  the  best  breeding.  Big  in  size,  high  in 
quality.  Offering  includes  two-year-old  stallion, 
1st  in  Toronto;  several  choice  fillies;  also  bulls 
and  heifers  from  big  milking  cows.  Prices  to 
suit  the  times. 

STEWART  M.  GRAHAM,  Lindsay,  Ont 
The  Illinois   Percheron   Breeders'  Association 

For  Sales  List,  stallions  or  mares, 
address  the  Secretary. 

J.  L.  EDMONDS  -  Urbafta,  111. 


Applewood  Butts  Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID 

T.  F.SHURLYCO.,  LIMITED 

ST.  CATHARINES.  ONT. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


Our  Scottish  Letter. 

Although  we  have  had  one  or  two  short 
experiences  of  frost,  the  winter  on  the 
whole  has  been  singularly  open.  Its 
chief  characteristic  has  been  an  abnormal 
rain-fall.  On  two  if  not  three  occasions 
we  have  had  a  few  days  of  hard  frost, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  snow  with 
every  appearance  of  continuance,  then 
suddenly  the  barometer  begins  to  fall 
and  almost  before  one  knows  where  he  is, 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  another  deluge. 
Seldom  ha^  there  been  such  an  abnormal 
rain-fall  during  the  dead  of  winter. 
Sometimes  the  change  in  the  weather 
has  been  almost  startling  in  suddenness 
and  the  chart  shows  the  barometer  to 
have  gone  down  with  amazing  rapidity. 
In  spite  of  these  things,  and  especially  of 
the  very  heavy  rain-fall,  so  prolonged  was 
the  drought  of  1°21  that  in  many  parts 
of  England  and  in  the  north-east  of 
Scotland  warnings  are  being  given  to 
husband  the  rain-fall  and  on  no  account 
to  exhaust  or  make  an  undue  draught 
upon  the  water  in  the  springs.  It  is 
surprising  how  stock  can  be  brought 
through  such  prolonged  droughts,  but 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  past 
it  has  been  proved  that  cattle  in  particular 
thrive  quite  well  on  short  grazing  rations, 
provided  there  is  no  undue  strain  put 
upon  them  through  cold.  One  would 
almost  conclude  that  cold  had  a  greater 
effect  in  weakening  and  reducing  the 
condition  than  scarcity  of  feed. 

In  so  far  as  sheep-farming  is  concerned 
the  open  winter  has  been  wholly  favorable. 
Jfill  ewes  are  reported  to  be  strong  and 
in  good  condition,  and  unless  we  have 
belated  snowstorms  and  hard  weather 
during  February  and  March,  the  likelihood 
is  that  the  lambing  season  of  1922  will 
prove  as  favorable  as  that  of  1921. 
This,  however,  is  rather  perilous  specula- 
tion regarding  hill-farming,  as  the  bitter 
experience  of  1917  has  not  been  forgotten. 
On  April  3  that  year  one  of  the  heaviest 
snowstorms  Scotland  has  ever  known 
was  experienced,  with  results  that  spelt 
disaster  to  a  large  number  of  flock- 
masters.  An  April  snow-storm  is  just 
about  the  most  disastrous  experience 
flock-masters  in  Scotland  or  England 
have  to  face.  Reference  to  sheep-farm- 
ing is  natural  this  week  because  of  an 
exceptionally  brilliant  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  hill-farming  among  the  Cheviots 
which  was  delivered  in  Glasgow  by  Mr. 
Barrie,  Sudhope,  Yarrow,  an  expert  in  the 
Cheviot  breed.  Mr.  Barrie  farms  one 
of  the  hardest  hill-farms  we  have  ever 


FEEDS 

Linseed  Oil  Cake  Meal,  Cotton  Seed  Meal, 
Gluten  Feed  Distillers'  Dried  Grains,  Sugar 
Beet  Pulp,  Feeding  Cane  Molasses,  (in 
bbls./.  Hominy  Feed  Shorts,  Bran.  Dairy 
and  Hog  Feeds,  Feed  Corn,  Feed  Oats, 
Poultry  Feeds,  First  and  Second  cutting 
Alfalfa.  Mixed  and  Timothy  Hay,  Straw, 
also  Condensed  Buttermilk,  and  Powdered 
Milk. 

ASK  FOR  PRICES 
CAR  LOTS  OR  LESS 

SEEDS 

We  are  buyers  of  Goose  and  Marquis 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Peas,  Spring  Rye, 
Buckwheat,  Red,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  Sweet 
Clover   Seed,  Potatoes  etc. 

Sample  Envelopes  Supplied  on  Request. 

KELLEY  FEED  &  SEED  CO., 

780  Dovercourt  Rd.    TORONTO,  ONT. 


Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS  SOUTHDOWNS 
COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Queen's  Edward. 

ROBT.  McEWEN,    R.    4,    London,  Ontario. 

Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,         Oakwood,  Ontario. 
Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Lindsay, 
G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 


seen.  In  the  south-east  of  Scotland,  hill 
farms  are  usually  "green,"  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  not  covered  with  heather 
to  the  same  extent  as  hill  farms  in  the 
north  and  west  of  Scotland.  Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  green  hills 
are  best  adapted  for  the  rearing  of 
Cheviots,  and  black  hills  for  the  rearing 
of  Blackfaces.  The  time  was  in  Scotland 
when  the  Cheviots  share  some  of  the  high- 
est hirsels  with  the  Blackfaces  but  a  suc- 
cession of  disastrous  winters  scared  farm- 
ers, and  in  many  cases  the  Cheviot  stocks 
were,  by  a  process  of  using  Black-face 
tups,  in  the  course  of  years  converted 
into  Blackface  stocks.  The  first  of  these 
disastrous  years  was  1868.  Prior  to  that 
time  a  famous  breeder  named  Brydon  who 
farmed  Moodlaw  in  the  south-east  of 
Scotland  had  greatly  improved  the  native 
Cheviots  in  the  direction  of  size  but  at 
the  expense  of  virility.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  winters  were  not  the  first 
in  severity  that  the  Cheviot  stocks  had 
withstood,  but  the  process  of  improve- 
ment had  so  weakened  the  constitution  of 
the  Cheviots  that  they  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  severity  of  the  climate  and 
it  would  be  almost  correct  to  say  thousands 
of  them  died  on  the  hilis. 

The  evolution  of  a  Blackface  stock  out 
of  a  Cheviot  hill  stock  is  remarkable 
enough,  especially  when  regard  is  had  to 
the  difference  between  the  wools  grown 
on  the  two  breeds,  but  Mr.  Barrie  rather 
astonished  his  hearers  by  informing  them 
that  it  was  within  his  own  knowledge  that 
some  of  these  stocks  had  been  re-converted 
in  more  recent  years  into  Cheviot  stocks 
by  the  persistent  use  of  Cheviot  rams. 
What  these  facts  point  to  is  that  mountain 
sheep  must  in  some  remote  period  of 
their  existence  have  had  a  common  origin. 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  a  low- 
ground  breed  of  sheep  being  ever  con- 
verted by  any  process  of  evolution  into 
a  mountain  breed.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  Blackface  sheep  in  their 
natural  habitat  cling  to  th?ir  own  ground 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  highest 
grazings  in  Scotland  are  un fenced.  Never- 
theless these  sheep  although  naturally 
given  to  wandering  will  be  found  ad- 
hering to  their  own  hirsels.  There  is 
noihin  r  more  difficult  or  costly  than 
the  attempt  to  "heft"  a  fresh  Black- 
face stock  on  a  mountain  grazing.  In 
this  these  mountTin  sheep  give  evidence 
of  their  affinity  with  he  wild  anima's  and 
the  genuine  Blackface  mut  on  has  un- 
doubtedly a  "gamey"  flavor.  I  scarcely 
think  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  Cheviot. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  this  beautiful  white-faced  breed  it  was 
not  until  near  the  close  of  the  18th  century 
that  its  merits  were  discovered  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  the  founder  and 
president  of  the  first  British  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Sir  John  was  a  great  stock 
improver  and  a  great  improver  of  agri- 
culture in  every  sense.  He  belonged  to 
the  Sinclairs  of  Caithness  away  in  the 
north-east  of  Scotland  and  was  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  statesmen  of  his  time. 
It  was  he  who  projected  and  carried 
through  the  Old  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland.  This  was  a  series  of  reports 
on  the  agricultural  and  rural  conditions 
generally  prevailing  throughout  Scotland. 
These  accounts  were  written  for  the  most 
part  by  the  parish  ministers  and  were 
published  throughout  a  period  of  about 
25  years  in  the  close  of  the  18th  century 
and  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
They  constitute  by  far  the  most  valuable 
and  authoritative  account  of  Scottish  agri- 
culture in  the  18th  century  that  has  ever 
been  written,  and  are  a  store-house  of 
facts  which  no  historian  of  Scotland  can 
afford  to  ignore.  For  this  account  we  are 
indebted  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  also 
for  the  Cheviot  sheep  as  a  distinct  breed 
and  bringing  their  merits  to  the  front. 
In  the  course  of  the  lecture  above  re- 
ferred to,  Mr.  Barrie  said  that  the  Cheviot 
was  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  Black- 
face the  most  picturesque  of  our  breeds 
of  sheep.  In  my  judgment  the  des- 
cription is  singularly  apt.  I  do  not  know 
a  more  .beautiful  animal  than  a  Cheviot 
gimmer,  and  a  Cheviot  dinmont,  which 
is  the  proper  designation  of  a  one  year 
old  Cheviot  ram,  is  undoubtedly  The 
prettiest  spe  imen  o  a  male  sheep  on 
which  the  eye  can  rest.    Cheviot  wool 


Two  Streams 
of  Profit 


Buying^^ower 


EASY  TERMS 

Sold  on  such  easy  terms  that  It 
will  cay  for  itself  while  you  are 
ustnj  ft.  See  your  De  Laval 
aeent  now  or  write  us  about  set- 
ting a  new  one. 


tO  SEL.C 

No  matter  what  youi  system  of 
farming  may  be  or  where  yon  live, 
you  need  a  De  Laval  Separator 
and  some  cows. 

Cows  furnish  the  best  market 
for  your  feeds,  and  they  keep  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  on  your  farm. 

Then  the  De  Laval  separates  the 
cream,  which  brings  you  in  a  steady 
cash  income,  and  leaves  the  skim- 
milk  in  the  best  condition  for  feed- 
ing calves,  pigs  and  chickens. 

This  is  the  surest,  safest  and 
most  profitable  system  of  farm- 
ing— and  the  De  Laval  Separator 
has  made  it  possible.  It  is  the 
original  separator,  skims  cleaner, 
lasts  longer,  turns  easier  than  any 
•other.  There  are  over  2,500,000 
De  Laval  Separators  in  use  the- 
world  over — about  as  many  as  all 
the  rest  put  together.  The 
De  Laval  has  always  led  in  every 
important  separator  improvement 
and  is  recognized  everywhere  as 
the  world's  standard. 

You  may  be  wasting  enough 
cream  to  pay  for  a  De  Laval  by 
using  a  worn-out  separator  or  by 
hand  skimming. 

TheDe  Laval  Company, Ltd. 

Montreal       Peterboro  Winnipeg 
Edmonton  Vancouver 


Calves 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Chickens, 


Thornham  Imported  Scotch 

SHORTHORNS 

HERD  SIRES — Mil  I  hi  Ms  Comet   (Imp)  Maxwalton 
Manager.  Seventy  Head — Thirty-Five  Imported 
Breeding  Cows. 

Place  a  son  of  one  of  these  great  sires  at  the  head  of  your 
herd.  We  have  at  present  a  number  by  each  sire,  and  we 
would  like  to  show  .them  to  every  Canadian  Shorthorn 
breeder  who  appreciates  good  cattle.  The  prices  are  not 
high.  Select  one  now  and  get  your  choice. 

J.  J.  ELLIOTT,  Guelph,  Ontario. 


SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

IMPORTED  AND  CANADIAN-BRED 

We  are  now  offering  at  greatly  reduced  prices  a  number  of  imported  heifers  of  good  Scotch 
families,  all  safely  bred  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  great  imported  herd  sires.  Also  have 
a  number  of  choice  Canadian-bred  heifers  priced  to  sell — these,  too,  are  bred  to  our  own 
herd  sires.  Our  present  sales  list  in  bulls  is  made  up  mostly  of  imported-in-dam  calves. 
They,  too,  are  priced  to  sell 

  J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT 

Rnrlington  Station  and  Phone  FREEMAN,  ONTARIO 


CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  (December  15,  1921)  the  be-^t 
lot  of  young  bulls  we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Conie- 
and  see  them.    "Nobusinessno  harm  is  our  motto." 


Waldemar, 


GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 


Ontario 


Grandsons  of  Right  Sort  Imp. 


BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  calves  by 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  ten  and  twelve-month  calves. 

 JOHN  MILLER,  JR.,  Ashburn,  Ont. 

SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  — YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dams. 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.    Several  choice  Yorkshire  litters. 

J.  L.  &  T.  VV.  Mc  CAMUS.    MILLBROOK.  ONTARIO.  

■We  have  at  present  four  young  Shorthorn  bulls  just  old 
enough  for  light  service,  and  sired  by  Classy  Sort,  one  of 
the  best  breeding  sons  of  the  great  Right  Sort  (imp.).    One  calf  is  an  Orange  Blossom,  one  a  Lavinia, 
one  a  Jilt  and  one  a  Duohess  of  Glocester — a  choice  lot  of  youngsters.    Write  us  also  for  females. 
Burlington  Sta.  2Y2  miles.  R.  M.  MITCHELL.  FREEMAN.  ONT. 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdeni  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley 
The  latter, which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prince 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton.  CP  R.    Palgrave.  G.T.R  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton.  Ont. 

SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =  126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =  105798=  is  at  the  head  of 
herd.  Ei«ht  bulls,  ten  to  fourteen  months  (reds  and  roans)  at  very  attractive  prices;  Yorkshire  sow* 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  and  May:   Boars  fit  for  service. 

C.  J.  STOCK.  Woodstock.  Ontario.  R.  R.  No.  6.    Ph-tne  Tnnerkip  5  on  39 

Beach  Ridge  Scotch  Shorthomsl£?e^ 

bred  heifers,  good  individuals  and  well  forward  in  calf,  write  about  these.  The  families  are  of  the  best,  ' 
and  these  as  well  as  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  offering,  are  priced  to  sell.    We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 
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PREVENT  BLACKLEG  LOSSES 

by  using 

Scientifically  Prepared  Vaccines 


Blackleg  Vaccine 
(Blacklegoids) 

The  reliable  blackleg  vaccine 
In  pill  form. 

Blackleg  Aggressin 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
A  natural  aggressin. 

Blackleg  Filtrate 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
An  aggressin  made  from  culture*. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  INSTRUCTIVE  BOOKLETS  ON 
BLACKLEG  AND  ITS  PREVENTION. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKER VI LLE.  ONT. 


MAPLE  SHADE 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 


Our  season's  offering  in  young  bulls  includes 
several  of  as  good  calves  as  we  have  ever  bred. 
"Can  also  supply  a  limited  number  of  young  cows 
and  heifers,  imported  and  Can.-bred. 

W.  A.  DRYDEN       Brooklin,  Ontario 

CLOVERDALE 

Scotch  Shorthorns 

Write  us  for  anything  choice  in 
Scotch  pedigrees. 

Our  females  are  regular  breeders 
and  our  young  bulls  are  of  the  herd 
•ire  sort.    Herd  headed  bv  a  son  of  Gainford 
Marquis  (imp.)        OESTREICHER  BROS. 
Exeter  Stn.         -         .         Crediton,  Ont. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpareil  Counsel  and  Brown- 
dale  Champion.  Cows  of  good  Shorthorn  type 
with  R.  O.  P.  records.  Bulls  of  breeding 
•ge  from  above  matings.  Thick,  breedy  fellows; 
priced  to  sell,  with  freight  paid.  Correspondence 
solicited  and  visit-  rs  always  welcome. 


Peart  Bros. 


Caledonia,  Ont. 


DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  imported;  nine 
young  bulls  from  six  to  twenty  months 
old:  also  a  number  of  females  any  age. 
We  are  pricing  them  all  reasonable. 
ROBERT  NICHOL    Hagersville,  Ont. 

SHORTHORNS  &  SHROPSHIRES 

Buy  this  choice  10  mos.  roan  bull  from  Imp. 
truikshank    Dairymaid    dam    and    by  Gloster 
Benedict  =  112408  =.    Choice  ewe  lambs  for  sale. 
J.  BAKER.  -  Hampton.  Ontario 


Shorthorn*  Le»cesters  —  Six  choice  young 
ouui  uuiriU  bulls  from  9  to  13  months,  both 
Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  One  a  dark  red  Bovne 
Udy  calf,  by  Browndale  =80112  =  ,  and  the  others 
by  Browndale  Pride  =  130160  =,  and  out  of  large, 
?ood  milking  dams.      W.  A.  Douglas,  Caledonia,  Ont. 


is  at  a  premium  amongst  manufacturers 
and  it  forms  the  basis  of  quite  a  number 
of  our  modern  fabrics.  The  genuine 
article  is  not  often  to  be  found  on  the 
market,  but  when  it  is,  it  is  well  worth 
paying  for,  as  a  suit  made  from  real 
Cheviot  wool  will  out-last  a  suit  made 
from  any  other  kind  of  fabric.  Cheviot 
mutton  holds  a  place  peculiarly  its  own. 
It  may  lack  the  "gamey"  flavor  of  the 
mountain  Blackface  which  feeds  largely 
on  the  heather,  but  no  sheep  in  the  public 
market  sells  at  a  higher  rate  per  pound 
on  hoof  than  the  Cheviot.  In  recent 
years  it  has  been  proved  by  demonstra- 
tion that  for  commercial  purposes,  by 
far  the  most  profitable  cross  as  well 
as  the  cross  which  gives  the  highest 
quality  of  muttons  is  that  produced 
from  the  Suffolk  tup  on  the  Cheviot  ewe. 
Suffolk-Cheviot  crosses  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  simply  invincible  in  the 
carcass  competitions  at  London.  Of 
course  the  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
Cheviot  sheep  is  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  grow  to  a  great  weight.  The  genuine 
Cheviot  is  not  a  big  animal,  and  con- 
sequently on  good  land  it  is  more  profit- 
able to  grow  larger  and  heavier  sheep. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland 
has  been  reconstructed.  In  these  days 
of  economy  it  has  been  subjected  to 
severe  criticism.  One  reason  for  this, 
and  perhaps  the  main  reason,  is  the  fact 
that  the  Board  is  entrusted  under  the 
statute  with  the  creation  of  small-holdings 
in  Scotland.  The  small-holding  is  a 
farm  not  exceeding  50  acres  in  extent 
or  £100  in  rental.  The  misfortune 
about  this  definition  is  that  in  the  main 
it  excludes  the  type  of  small  farm  from 
which  the  best  results  are  likely  to  be 
obtained.  In  other  words  the  statute 
makes  provision  for  creating  holdings 
which  under  many  conditions  are  not 
economical  and  it  makes  no  provision 
for  perpetuating  the  type  of  holding  which 
has  been  proved  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land to  be  both  economical  and  of  the 
highest  advantage  to  the  state  in  a 
social  sense.  Still,  in  spite  of  these 
limitations,  a  great  deal  of  the  adverse 
criticism  to  which  the  Board  has  been 
subjected  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
landed  interest  as  a  whole  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  multiplying  of  tenancies  on 
land  that  is  largely  given  over  to  the 
preservation  of  game.  Naturally  small- 
holdings tend  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion; many  children  will  be  found  running 
about  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
these  townships,  and  wherever  there  are 
children  there  cannot  be  game.  The 
most  sacred  thing  on  many  estates  is  the 
game.  Some  .  proprietors  even  seek  to 
preserve  rabbits  which  are  certainly  not 
game  but  vermin.  They  multiply  at 
such  a  rate  that  unless  they  are  ruthlessly 
put  down  they  very  soon  pollute  the  best 
grazings,  and  sheep  and  cattle  learn  to 
avoid  grazings  where  rabbits  are  numerous. 
This  game  infatuation  has  been  a  sore 
trouble  to  Scottish  agriculture.  In  times 
past  many  a  landlord  would  rather  have 
submitted  to  almost  any  kind  of  dis- 
ability than  surrender  what  he  regarded 
as  his  inalienable  title  to  do  what  he 
liked  with  the  wild  life  on  his  estate 
either  on  wing  or  on  hoof.  Few  things 
are  more  heart-breaking  to  a  farmer  in  a 
late  harvest  than  to  see  his  crops  ruth- 
lessly consumed  "by  game,  winged  and 
on  hoof,  which  he  dare  not  destroy. 
At  the  root  of  the  antipathy  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  there  lies  this  mania  for 
what  is  called  sp'ort.  In  Canada  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  anyone  would  suggest 
to  preserve  wild  life  for  sporting  purposes 
on  land  devoted  to  agriculture.  Such 
a  condition  of  things,  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  you  and  to  all  who  reside  in  Canada 
would  be  intolerable,  in  many  cases 
people  have  been  cleared  off  from  small- 
holdings in  order  that  the  game  might 
have  free  course.  For  these  reasons 
amongst  others,  personally  I  discount 
much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  At  the  same  time  it  has  to 
be  admitted  that  the  policy  of  creating 
small-holdings  has  not  been  carried  nut 
in  a  statesmanlike  way.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  confuse  the  issue  by  ignoring 
legitimate  criticism.  The  legitimate  cri- 
ticism is  not  directed  against  the  national 
policy  of  land  settlement,  but  in  large 
measure  against  the  manner  in  which 
that  policy  is  being  carried  out.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Board,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  after  the  re-constituted 
board  has  mastered  the  situation  there 
may  be  an  improvement  in  this  respect. 
There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the 


Sale  of  Shorthorns 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

Bowmanville,  Thursday,  March  9th,  1922 

BY  THE  DURHAM  COUNTY 
SHORTHORN  ASSOCIATION 

20  Females  IO  Bulls 

A  choice  lot  of  breeding  females  are  being  offered.  Cows 
with  calves  at  foot,  bred  cows  and  heifers  and  open  heifers;  all 
excellent  foundation  stock,  or  would  be  valuable  in  any  herd. 
The  bulls  are  of  the  right  kind.  The  following  popular  Scotch 
families  are  represented:  Claret,  Lavender,  Mysie,  Jenny  Lind, 
Nonpariel,  Duchess,  of  Gloster,  Jilt,  Northern  Belle,  Jessamine. 
Cruickshank  Julia,  etc.;  consigned  by  the  following  well  known 
breeders: 

J.  Baker,  Hampton,  W.  F.  Richard,  Newcastle,  T.  W.  McCamus,  Mill- 
brook,  J.  F.  McCamus,  Millbrook,  H.  W.  Ball,  Millbrook,  T.  F.  Armstrong, 
Millbrook,  J.  Leask  &  Son,  Taunton,  T.  J.  Cole  &  Sons,  Bowmanville,  S.  E. 
Werry,  Hampton,  Cecil  Philips,  Janetville,  J.  F.  Osborne,  Newcastle,  A.  L. 
Pascoe,  Hampton,  F.  C.  Allin,  Bowmanville,  Sam  Rickard,  Newcastle, 
R.  O.  Larmer,  Millbrook.    Apply  for  catalogue  to  the  Secretary. 

President,  J.  BAKER,  R.  R.  No  .1,  Hampton.  Secretary,  F.  C.  PATERSON,  Port  Hope,  Ont 
Auctioneer— L.  E.  FRANKLIN. 


Huron  County  Breeders'  Association 
Second  Consignment  Sale 

WINGHAM,  ONTARIO. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH,  8th.,  1922. 

Aberdeen  Angus 
Herefords  Shorthorns 

The  Huron  Breeders  are  making  a  particularly  good  offering, 
including  young  bulls,  young  heifers,  and  some  mature  female. 

Write  Secretary  for  a  catalogue. 

0.  TURNBULL,  Brussels,  Ont.  S.  B.  ST0THERS  Clinton,  Ont. 
(President)  (Secretary) 


Auctioneers,—    R.  T.  AMOS,   Guelph,  Ont. 


O.  KLOPP,   Zurich,  Ont. 


H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.— SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 


The  young  bulls  we  offer  are  of  herd  heading  quality  and  all  are  from  superior  breeding  cows  tha 
are  good  milkers.  Heifers  of  like  merit  for  sale,  also  pricing  a  high  class  aged  herd  bull. 
Write  your  wants. 


Exeter  station  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm. 


S.  1  CUnrf-Sinrnc — Imported  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  b-eeding 
COtCll  OnurtUUI  11»  herd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.  The  individu- 
ality the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd'sire,  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Hensall,  Ont 


Spring  Valley  Shoi  thorns 


—Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  06365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the   Champion    Ivanhoe    122760,   and    his  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 


UUnln..l  C  vnitry  CUnrtVinrnc  — Where  the  Herd  Sires  are  Bred — Gainford 
WainUl  UlOVe  OnorUlUniJ)  Eclipse,  our  present  herd  sire,  is  one  of  the  very 
best  breeding  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis  (imp. J.  His  sons  for  sale  at  present  include  a 
12-months'  Rcsebud.  a  12-months'  Strathallan  and  others  younger.  We  are  also  pricing 
females  in  keeping  with  times. 

DUNCAN  BROWN  &  SONS.Shedden.  Ont. 


GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  bv  Master  Marquis  =  123326  =full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge", 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
hiUs  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.    Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred. 

GEO.  D.  FLETCHER,  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R.,  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin,  R.  R.  1. 


Vrwunri  Rllllc  °^  excellent  breeding   that   I  will  sell  for   moderate  prices 
four  splendid    I  OUUg  OU11&  two  of  them  from  good  milking  mothers.^  Let  me  send  ped 


I  have 


igrees  and  quote  prices, 
my  address  and  Railway 


I  pay  the  freight  to  your  nearest  station.  Stouffville,  Ont.  is 
Station. 

ROBERT  MILLER,   Stoufifville,  Ontario. 


PLASTER  HILL  SHORTHORNS 

Tubercular  free  accredited.  Milk  records  up  to  12.833  lbs.  Four  big  typey  bulls  with  high  milk  records 
and  butter  fat  tests  on  both  sire  and  dams  side.  A  few  choice  females.  Also  noto  my  offering  in  the 
Caledonia. Sale  on  Feb.  22nd.  ROSS  MARTINDALE.  Caledonia  R.  R.  i,  Ontario 

*I7'11         1-        1     CI  .1    _„»_„— Herd  Established  1855 — We  still  have  a  few  S,  10  and 

WlllOWbank  OnOrtnOrnS  12-months'  sons  of  Browndale  to  offer— all  are  reds  and 
roans  and  of  the  most  fashionable  present-day  families.  Our  prices  are  right  on  these,  as  well  as  on 
our  females.    A  few  bred  heifers  are  specially  priced.    Write  us  also  for  Leicester  rams  or  ewe  lambs. 

JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Caledonia,  Ont. 


Mardella  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns-f "EMS caf  ™^?<^\*l 

breeding  and  from  heavy-milking  dams  and  got  by  The  Duke;  his  dam  gave  13,o99  lbs.  milk.  474  lbs. 
Easy  prices.    Write,  call  or  phone. 

THOMAS  GRAHAM,  Port  Perry,  Ont. 


butter-fat.    Easy  prices.    Write,  call  or  phone 
Bell  phone,  101  line,  r.  6 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


Board's  activities,  and  it  is  wholly  unjust 
to  criticize  adversely  without  admitting 
the  splendid  services  which  the  Board 
has  rendered  since  it  came  into  being  in 
1911,  in  connection  with  agricultural 
education  and  research.  It  has  been 
the  main  agent  in  constituting  our  plant- 
breeding  station  and  testing  ground, 
and  our  animal  diseases  research  associa- 
tion. Under  the  Horsebreeding  Act 
(1918)  and  the  voluntary  scheme  of 
licensing  horses,  which  it  superseded,  a 
great  improvement  was  affected  in  the 
draft  horses  reared  on  the  smaller  farms. 
The  larger  farmers  could  protect  them- 
selves but  the  smaller  men  were  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  put  unsound  sires 
on  the  road  and  hired  them  at  cheap 
rates.  The  Board  has  done  splendid 
work  by  licensing  sires  of  all  breeds 
and  placing  them  at  the  services  of  small 
holders  and  small  farmers  at  reduced 
rates.  This  they  have  done  by  sub- 
sidizing out  of  national  funds  the  sire  so 
used.  The  results  have  been  altogether 
to  the  good.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  overlapping 
of  work  that  was  being  quite  efficiently 
performed  by  newspapers  and  by  private 
enterprise  generally,  and  the  present  zeal 
for  economy  seems  likely  to  result  in  great 
improvement  in  this  direction.  In  any 
case  the  Board  as  now  re-constituted  is 
entitled  to  have  a  free  hand  in  adjusting 
its  program  before  it  is  condemned.  The 
members  of  the  Board  now  are  Sir  Robert 
B.  Greig,  LL.  D.,  chairman,  James  Wood, 
M.  A.,  B.  S.  C,  O.  B.  E.,  and  James 
Mather,  F.  S.  I.  Both  Sir  Robert  Greig 
and  Mr.  Wood  have  been  associated  with 
the  Board  in  one  way  or  another  since 
its  inception  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Wood 
will  have  charge  of  the  agricultural  side, 
that  is  the  promotion  of  all  schemes  for 
improving  stock  and  crop-raising,  while 
Mr.  Mather  will  have  the  less  popular 
side  to  look  after,  namely,  that  which  is 
concerned  with  land  settlement.  The 
Board  also  has  the  over-sight  and  control 
of  agricultural  education.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  it  will  be  possible  with 
greater  fairness  to  pass  a  verdict  on  the 
work  which  the  Board  is  seeking  to 
accomplish. 

Our  opening  paragraphs  were  dictated 
on  Friday  13th  inst.  Two  days  later 
one  of  the  heaviest  snowstorms  on  record 
has  been  experienced,  and  now  on  1 6th 
the  outlook  for  hill  farmers  is  very  gloomy. 
Should  the  storm  continue  they  will 
have  a  hard  task  hand-feeding  their  stock. 

Scotland  Yet. 


The  Summerhill  Dispersal 

There  is  probably  no  Holstein  herd  in 
Canada  that  has  enjoyed  a  greater  or 
longer  run  of  popularity  than  has  the 
Summerhill  herd,  owned  by  D.  C.  Flatt 
&  Son,  of  Hamilton,  and  scheduled  to 
sell  at  the  farm  by  Public  Auction  on 
Tuesday,  March  14th.  As  Past  President 
of  the  Canadian  Holstein-Friesian  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Flatt,  Sr.,  has  personally 
come  in  contact   with  a  great  many 


DISPERSAL  SALE  OF 

45  HOLSTEINS  45 

At  the  farm,  Lot  22,  on  Provincial  Road,  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
Shedden,  and  seven  miles  west  of  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  7th,  1 922 

This  herd  consists  of  five  males  and  40  females  and  was  bred  on  the  farm, 
except  six  head. 

The  sires  used  in  this  herd  are:-  Veeman  King  De  Kol,  2nd,  a  son  of 
Idaline  Paul  Veeman,  with  fourteen  tested  daughters. 

Forest  Ridge  Fayne  Artis,  son  of  Findred  King  May  Fayne.  His  dam 
and  sire's  dam  average  29  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Present  herd  sire  is 
Boutsje  King,  a  son  of  Maple  Grove  King  Henry.  His  dam  is  a  sister  of 
the  30-lb.  cow,  Laura  Netherland  Aggie.  Twenty-three  cows  under  eight 
years  of  age,  fresh  or  due  to  freshen  about  sale  date. 

Queen  Wayne  De  Kol,  2nd;  a  23-lb.  cow  with  five  daughters  and  two 
grand-daughters.  Remainder  of  herd  all  young  heifers.  Two  daughters 
and  two  sons  by  Korndyke  Veeman  Pontiac,  sire  of  Korndyke  Veeman  Aby. 
Six  nearest  dams  average  26  lbs. 

Horses:-   One  Clyde  team  rising  five  years.    Weight  3,000  lbs.  Two 
extra  driving  horses,  five  &  six  years  old. 
HOGS  10  Brood  sows,  to  farrow  March  &  April. 

10  Shoats  weighing  about  90  lbs. 
Auctioneers:-     T.  M.  Moore.    Mc  LACHLIN.  BROWN. 


J.  A.  Mc  TAVISH  &  SONS, 


Shedden  Ont. 


M.  C.  R.  &  P.  M.  Railway  to  Shedden.    Morning  trains  from  the  East  arrive 
about  8.30,  and  from  the  West  at  9.30  &  11.30.    Parties  by  G.  T.  R.  stop  at 
Bird's  Siding,  80  rods  from  the  farm. 


Three  Thirty -pound  Show  Calves 

HAMILTON  HOUSE  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  a  30-lb.  bull  that  is  a  show  bull  as  well,  write  us  regarding  these 
three  referred  to.  Quality  and  pedigree  considered,  we  guarantee  you  cannot 
duplicate  the  price  anywhere  on  the  continent.  We  also  have  lower  record 
bulls,  priced  accordingly,  and5ust  at  present  could  spare  a  few  females. 


D.  B.  TRACY 


COBOURG,  ONT. 


Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 


Annandale  Holstein  Sires 

THIS  IS  A  GOOD  ONE 

Sire,  King  Paul  Pontiac  Echo,  whose  two  nearest  dams  average  in  7  days;  milk  848.4-  butter,  37.67- 
Dam,  A  15-lb.  jr.  2-year  old  daughter  of  Prince  Colanthus  Abbekirk  ,  from  a  20-lb.  dam.    Dam  won 
a  second  and  a  third  prize  at  Toronto;  her  dam  had  won  first  and  fourth  at  the  same  exhibition. 
This  calf  is  11-months  old.  Will  soon  be  fit  for  service  and  the  first  che;k  for  $135.  gets  him. 


W.  C.  PROUSE, 


Tillsonburg,  Ontario 


A  NUMBER  OF 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  FEMALES 

Some  fresh,  others  to  freshen  later. 
In  excellent  condition  and  guaranteed  right  in  every  way. 
PHONE  163  SEAFORTH,  JOHN  R.  ARCHIBALD,  Seaforth,  Ont. 


FaSrmnnt  Hnlctoinc — Present  offering:  Bulls  ready  for  service,  good  straight  individuals;  all 
i  an  iiiuill  l  lUlMCUld  from  tested  dams  and  sired  by  Dutchland  Pontiac  Colantha,  whose  dam 
and  sire's  dam  each  made  a  yearly  world's  record.  Priced  to  sell.  Write,  or  better  come  and  take 
your  choice. 

P.  S.  ARBOGAST,  R.  2,  Mitchell,  Ont. 


Sebringville  or  Stratford  Stations. 


members  of  the  Association,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  herd  caused  by  the 
press  of  other  business  is  to  be  regretted  by 
all  at  this  time.  It  will  also  be  of  interest 
to  many  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  old  Summerhill 
farm  has  been  sold  off  in  various  parcels, 
and  in  the  future  is  likely  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  growing  of  vegetables 
rather  than  the  production  of  milk. 
But  to  get  back  to  the  herd,  we  might 
first  say  that  in  all  there  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  fifty-six  head  to  be 
disposed  of,  including  the  two  herd 
sires,  Canary  Mercedes  Pietertje  Hartog 
7th,  and  Jenny's  Prince.  The  former 
is  a  son  of  the  great  34.60-lb.  cow,  Royal- 
ton  De  Kol  Fern,  while  the  latter  is  a  son 
of  Jenny  Bonerges  Ormsby,  one  of  the 
great  foundation  cows  of  the  Summerhill 
herd.  As  regards  Jenny  Bonerges  Orms- 
by, she  is  almost  too  well  known  to  need 
further  reference  here.  Most  Canadian 
breeders  at  least,  are  familiar  with  the 
figures  of  her  record  production  in  making 
not  only  35  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days, 
but  also  producing  better  than  30  lbs. 
of  butter  in  seven  days,  in  each  lactation 
period  for  five  consecutive  years,  the 
combined  record  of  the  five  years  re- 
ferred to  being,  we  believe,  a  world's 
record  which  is  still  unbeaten.  Jenny 
Bonerges  Ormsby  is  truly  oae  of  the 
greatest  mothers  of  the  breed  and  no- 
where can  a  greater  amount  of  her  blood 
be  secured  than  in  this  sale  on  March  14th. 
Two  other  great  cows  which  through  their 
offspring  are  also  responsible  for  many 
members  of  the  present-day  herd  are 
Violet  Rose,  with  34.60  lbs.  of  butter  in 
seven  days,  and  Royalton  Canary  Echo, 
a  25-lb.  daughter  of  a  30,000  lb.  dam. 
A  summary  of  the  pedigrees  now  going 
into  the  catalogue  show  that  a  number 
of  the  more  mature  breeding  cows  are 
daughters  of  Sir  Admiral  Ormsby.  The 
next  youngest  are  daughters  of  Canary 
Mercedes  Pietertje  Hartog  7th,  while 
the  heifers  which  have  not  yet  freshened 
are  nearly  all  daughters  of  Jenny's  Prince. 
As  yet,  we  have  not  mentioned  that  the 
sire  of  Jenny's  Prince  is  a  son  of  the  great 
36-lb.  cow,  Lulu  Keyes,  which  was 
probably  one  of  the  greatest  individuals 
of  all  Canada's  high  record  cows.  The 
majority  of  the  daughters  of  Jenny's 
Prince  will  be  selling  as  open  heifers,  but 
those  that  are  bred  will  be.  to  the  service 
of  the  junior  herd  sire  at  Summerhill, 
Ardelia's  Ch#mpion,  this  being  a  son  of 
the  17,000-lb.  R.  O.  P.  two-year-old 
Ardelia  De  Kol  Tensen,  and  sired  by 
Canary  Mercedes  Pietertje  Hartog  7th. 
All  requests  for  catalogues  should  be 
addressed  to  D.  C.  Flatt  &  Son,  Hamilton 
Dairy,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  conveyances 
for  the  farm  will  be  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  John  Streets,  Hamilton,  at  twelve 
o'clock  noon  on  the  day  of  sale. 

"Did  that  cultured  book  agent  sell  you 
a  set  of  Hugo's  works?"  "No,  I  talked 
him  out  of  it."   "How  did  you  do  that?' 

"I  noticed  that  every  time  I  mispro- 
nounced 'Les  Miserables'  he  writhed  in 
his  chair,  so  I  kept  it  up  until  he  fled." 


Cloverlea  Dairy  Farms  HolsteinsryS  "feRSAg^S? 'J&S 

bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  day3.  Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  buying  elsewhere. 

 FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1,  Collingwood,  Ont. 

SILVER  STREAM  HOLSTEINS 

Special  offering— Four  choice  bulls  fit  for  service  from  dams  with  20.000-lb.  records,  and  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Baroness  Madohne.  a  34-lb.  cow  with  1,122  lbs.  butter  in  1  year.  For  fuller  particulars 
and  price,  write,  or  better,  come  and  see  them.  JACOB  MOGK  &  SON,  Tavistock,  Ont. 


Snhtrdnoaf  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

and  have  at  all  times  for  sale  high-class  stock 
for-service  bull  and  12  heifers  of  breeding  age. 
Bell  Phone  6  R.  6. 


of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.    Special  offering:  Ready- 
C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Ont. 


20,000  lbs.— Holstein  Bulls— 20,000  lbs.  f^^om^l 

of  Cherry  Grove  Meta  Faforit,  (Milk  1  yr.  24,687  lbs.,   Butter  1,016  lbs.)  and  from  dams  with 
records  up  to  20,734  lbs.  milk  and  947  lbs.  butter  %  fat  3.65. 
full  particulars,  write     R.  HONEY  &  SONS.  Dartford, 


For  price,  extended  pedigree  and 
Ontario. 


London  District  Holstein  Breeders'  Club 

Will  hold  their  Annual  Spring  Sale  at  the 

WESTERN  FAIR  GROUNDS,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Wednesday,  March  22nd,  1922 


(SALE  COMMENCES  12.30  SHARP.) 


55  Registered 


Cows 


and  12  Young  Bulls  Ready  for  Service 

The  cows  will  be  either  new  milkers  or  due  to  freshen  shortly  after  sale. 

Plan  to  attend,  whether  you  are  in  need  of  Holsteins  or  not.    Write  for'Catalogue  to"the  Secretary. 

J.  A.  McMILLAN,  Secretary  ::  GLANWORTH,  ONTARIO 

H .  C.  HOLTBY,  President  T.  MERRITT  MOORE,  JOHNSTON|&  BROCK,  Auctioneers 


March  2,  1922 
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Shorthorns  at  Toronto 
Sale  Make  a  High 
Average. 

The  Shorthorn  sale  held  at  Toronto 
during  the  week  of  the  breeders'  meet- 
ings made  an  average  which  should  be 
pleasing  to  the  consignors.  There  were 
some  sixty  head  which  went  through  the 
ring,  with  the  cows  averaging  $344;  the 
twenty-two  one  and  two-year-old  heifers, 
$350;  and  the  twenty  bulls,  $260.  The 
top  price  of  the  sale  was  $1,025,  paid  for 
Flower  Girl  16th,  a  thirteen-months-old 
roan  heifer  sired  by  Matchless  Dale. 
She  was  the  grand  champion  heifer  at 
Guelph  Winter  Fair.  The  top  price 
in  males  was  $800,  for  Edgecote  White 
Lion,  Imp.,  a  six-year-old  bull  sired  by 
Earl  of  Kingston.  J.  Medland,  of  Whitby 
was  the  purchaser.  In  going  through 
the  catalogue,  it  was  noticed  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  stock  was  imported  and 
carried  the  most  popular  pedigrees.  Prac- 
tically all  the  stock  remained  in  Ontario, 
showing  that  Canadians  appreciate  good 
stuff  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
The  sale  was  handled  by  Carey  M.  Jones, 
Franklin  and  Amos.  Following  is  a 
list  of  the  animals  sold: 

Females. 
Consigned  by  W.  A.  Dryden. 

\Y.  .McLean  &  Son,  Kerwood: 
Rosamond  2nd,  April  23s  1919..  $610 

Consigned  by  Dryden  &  Miller. 

James  Douglas,  Caledonia: 

Lawton  Lass,  (Imp.)  Mar.  5,  1916  400 

F.  Woods,  Bradford: 

Graceful  46th  (Imp.)  Feb.  5,  1917  200 
\V.  Beaton,  Hamilton: 
Queen  of  Rothes  11th  (Imp.)  May 

3,  1917   285 

J.  Johnston,  Quyon,  Que.: 
Graceful  Maid  5th  (Imp.)  Feb.  7, 

1918   500 

E.  H.  Clemons,  Bowmanville: 
Millcraig  Marion  (Imp.)  Mar  29, 

1918   385 

W.  G.  Saunders  &  Son,  St.  Thomas: 
Lethenty  Marigold  7th,  (Imp.) 

Apr.  6,  1918   260 

J.  F.  Osborne,  Newcastle: 
Christmas  Rose  19th  (Imp.)  May 

9,  1918   435 

G.  K.  Johnston,  Crysler: 

Maria  21st,  May  15,  1918   225 

Cream  Wanted 

Express  charges  paid.  Cans 
supplied,  and  we  quote 
you  highest  mar- 
ket price. 

WOODSTOCK  DAIRY  CO.,  LTD. 

Woodstock,  Ontario 

GUARANTEED 

Holstein  Bull 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Born  February  13,  1921.  Mostly  white. 

Price  $125  • 

Dam  made  23  lbs.  butter  from  490  lbs.  milk  in  7 
days  after  milking  4  months  on  twice-a-day  milk- 
ing. Sire  is  a  son  of  Duchess  Wayne  Calamity 
2nd,  former  Canadian  Champion,  with  849  lbs. 
butter  as  a  two-year-old. 

1  have  three  others  with  dams  over  29Ilbs.  but 
ter  in  7  days. 

ROBERT  ALLINGHAM 
R.R.  No.  2  Sarnia,  Ontario 

Ridgedale  Stock  Farm 

Wouldn't  you  like  a  young  bull  to 
lead  your  herd,  sired  by  a  grandson 
of  May  Echo  Sylvia?  He  is  a  show 
bull,  and  priced  to  suit  the  times. 
Herd  under  Dominion  supervision. 


No  4 


R.  W.  WALKER  &  SON 

::  Port  Perry. 


Ont. 


Elderslie  Holsteins 

Only  one  bull  left 

A  nine-month9'  show  calf,  from  a  heifer  which 
made  14,900  lbs.  of  milk  at  21  months  of  age.  His 
sire  is  Rauwerd  Echo  Pontiac,  a  grandson  of  Can- 
ada's first  29,000-lb.  cow.  This  calf  is  priced 
to  sell. 

ARCHIE  MUIR  COURTICE,  ONT. 

(Formerly  of  Scarboro.    Oshawa  Station) 

HnJctatn  Rullc   of  serviceable  age,  whose 

noisiein  dims  sire  is  bv  brother  °f  World-, 

Record  50-lb.  7-day  butter  cow.    Also  calves. 
SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARMS 

Stanstead  si  Quebec 


G.  Rowntree,  Toronto 

Braemar  Bridesmaid,   Mar.  31, 

1920   180 

Consigned  by  T.  A.  Russell. 

Campbell  &  Amos,  Moffatt: 

Bowhill  English  Lady  24th,  Dec. 

10,  1916   205 

Flower  Girl  16th,  Jan.  2,  1921  1,025 

J.  D.  Ferguson,  St.  Thomas: 

Butterfly  3rd  (Imp.)  Mar.  4,  1917  625 
J.  Watt,  Elora: 

Blue  Crocus  (Imp.)  May  1,  1917  440 
Bentley  Bros.,  Whitby: 

Lady  Dolly  (Imp.)  Jan.  14.  1919  .  400 
Robinson  Bros.,  St.  Marys: 

Lawton  Buttercup  3rd.  (Imp.) 

Mar.  17,  1919   620 

Crocus  Bloom   (Imp.)  Apr.  26 

1919   500 

Chas.  Allen,  Bowmanville: 

English  Lady  60th,  Apr.  10,  1919.  210 
G.  Auld,  Guelph: 

Madge  Marquis,  Jan  2,  1920   500 

Consigned  by  Harry  McGee. 

F.  Radcliff,  Exeter: 

Elmdale  Lily,  Jan.  12,  1915   205 

G.  Rowntree: 

Harnelbel  Missie,  Mar.  14,  1919..  385 
W.  Coon,  Tottenham: 

Daisy  15th  (imp.),  June  26,  1920..  350 
Rynard  &  Locker,  Zephyr: 

Newton   Claret  3rd,   Mar.  24, 

1920  !   740 

A.  Freeman,  West  Montrose: 

Countess  Campania  4th,  Oct.  28, 

1920   150 

J.  Pierson,  Englewood: 

Claret  9th,  May  10,  1921   200 

Nonpareil  of  Harnelbel  27th,  May 

14,  1921   200 

Consigned  by  Kerr  &  Davidson. 

Beare  Bros.,  Mitchell: 

Gloster  Lady,  Feb.  22,  1915   230 

J.  Pierson: 

Sittyton  Ramsden  5th,  Sept.  20, 

1920   325 

Sittyton   Mysie   5th,   Feb.  21, 

1921   340 

Chas.  Trigg,  Elmvale: 

Sittyton  Gloster  4th,  Dec.  10, 

1920   160 

Geo.  Agnew,  Milton: 

Sittyton  Mysie  6th,  Jan.  3,  1921.  150 
J.  M.  Brain,  Hornby: 

Clara  F.  14th,  May  30,  1921   115 

Winsome  Annie  24th,  June  10, 

1921   115 

Consigned  by  Geo.  W.  McLaughlin 
&  Son.  . 

Ross  &  Holyoak,  Indian  Head,  Sask. : 
Royal  Alice,  Dec.  28,  1916   400 

R.  Miller,  Stouffville: 

Lavender  Lady  5th  (imp.),  Nov. 

25,  1917   400 

T.  Jackson,  Bowmanville: 

Graceful  of  Park  (imp.),  Feb.  7, 

1918   350 

D.  J.  McClurg,  Phelpston: 
Duchess  Nora  (imp.),  Jan.  30, 

1920   325 

Col.  Deacon,  Unionville: 

Elmcroft  Alice,  May  21,  1920   190 

Consigned  by  J.  M.  Gardhouse. 

P.  McTavish,  Chesley: 

Julia  5th  (imp.),  Feb.  24,  1914 ....  340 
J.  Watt,  Elora: 

Lady  Violet  2nd  (imp.),  Mar.  3, 

1915   400 

Jas.  Anderson,  Rymal: 

Verbena's  Queen,  Mar.  16,  1916..  250 
P.  McTavish,  Exeter: 

Lena  (imp.),  Mar.  17,  1920   425 

Males. 

Consigned  by  T.  A.  Russell. 

J.  Medland,  Whitby: 

Edgecote  White  Lion  (imp.),  Dec. 

20,  1915   800 

John  Oliver,  Flesherton: 

White   Chief   (imp.),   Feb.  25, 

1919   155 

J.  Gregg,  Elmvale: 

Lavender  Claret  2nd,  Jan.  20, 

1920   235 

E.  Parkinson,, Malton: 

Dales  Rival,  May  19,  1920   180 

Mr.  McLean,  Kerwood: 

Yorkdale    Champion,    Jan.  30, 

1921   500 

Consigned  by  J.  M.  Gardhouse. 

Rickman  Bros.,  St.  Thomas: 

Lavender  Sultan,  Sept.  1,  1920.  ..  170 
Consigned  by  Harry  McGee. 
Alfred  Henry,  Burketon  Jet.: 

Royal  Statesman,  Sept.  3,  1920...  305 
W.  J.  Corrigan,  Alliston: 

Millcraig  Marquis,  Jan.  27,  1921.  100 
W.  H.  Bell,  Whitby: 

Rosemary  Knight,  Mar.  8,  1921..  100 


ANNOUNCING 

The  Quality  Dispersal 

Of  the  Present  Sales'  Season 

COPTY  ¥-117  A  Comprising  the  entire  herd  belonging  to 
r  VJIV  1   1    riCMl-r  T>  q  BROWN,  and  selling  at  the  farm  near 

Ancaster,  Ontario,  Wednesday,  March  8 

(Seven  miles  west  of  Hamilton — Hamilton  &  Brantford  Radial.  Stop  13.) 
Cattle  Sale  at  1  p.m.  under  cover. 


40  Head: 

37  Females 

2  Bull 

Calves 

The  Herd 
Sire 


Three 
Registered 
Clydesdale 

Mares 

The  Farm 
Machinery 

Household 
Furniture 
Etc.,  Etc. 


VIOLET'S  CHAMPION  (Our  2-year-old  Herd  Sire) 

Sire — Canary  Mercedes  Pietertje  Hartog  7th,  a  son  of  the  34.60-lb.  cow  Royalton  De 
Kol  Fern.  Dam— Violet  Rose  De  Kol,  34.22  lbs.  butter.  621.6  lbs.  milk;  139.14  lbs.  butter, 
2,554  lbs.  milk  in  30  days. 

Numbers  considered,  we  believe  that  a  more  select  lot  of  individuals  have  never  before 
come  into  one  sale-ring  in  Canada — that's  why  we  call  this  the  "quality  sale  of  the  present 
sales'  season."  The  cut  of  our  present  herd  sire  shown  above  was  made  from  a  small  "snap" 
and  in  no  way  does  him  justice,  but  a  number  of  well-known  Holstein  judges  have  recently 
pronounced  him  as  being  one  of  the  strongest  show  bulls  we  have  in  Ontario  to-day.  The 
breeding  females  in  the  herd  have  practically  all  been  bred  on  the  farm,  and  while  the  herd 
at  all  times  has  been  reared  for  commercial  purposes,  only  heifers  of  the  best  individuality 
have  been  retained.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  too,  they  are  selling  without  official  records, 
although  practically  every  one  is  got  by  a  sire  whose  dam  has  better  than  thirty  pounds  of 
butter  in  7  days.  There  are,  for  instance,  almost  a  half  dozen  heifers  got  by  King  Sethje 
Walker  2nd,  a  31-lb.  former  herd  sire;  a  two-year-old  show  heifer  got  by  Lakeview  Dutch- 
land  Johanna  Fayne,  a  son  of  a  31.46-lb.  3  year-old;  and  still  another  is  got  by  one  of  the  best 
sons  of  King  Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.  At  present  there  are  only  six  heifers  got  by  the  present 
herd  sire,  but  as  a  number  of  cows  are  freshening  between  now  and  sale  time,  several  more 
are  expected  by  that  date.  We  guarantee  the  offering  to  please,  and  as  we  are  giving  up 
the  farm  there  is  to  be  absolutely  no  reserve. 

Herd  under  course  of  accreditation  without  a  single  re-action. 

For  catalogues  address 


T.  G.  BROWN 


Ancaster,  Ontario 


Auctioneers— FRANK  SMITH  &  SON,  L.  E.  FRANKLIN 


HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 

"RE  ECHO" 

His  two  nearest  dams  are  both  World  Record  cows,  and  for  milk  productions  average  the  highest  in 
 the  world  (brother  only  excepted.)   


HIS  DAM 
'De  Kol  Plus  Segis  Dixie" 


World's  Yearly  Record 
(Official) 

MILK  BUTTER 

One  Year  32,623.3  1,439.35 

One  Day                 123.7  5.39 

Seven  Days              841.5  34.66 

Thirty  Days           3,499.4  143.94 

Sixty  Days             6,964.2  287.14 

Ninety  Days  10,146.1  423.56 


HERD  IN 
Accredited  System 


AVERAGE 
MILK  BUTTER 


137.9 
923.65 
3,848.15 
7,592.15 
11,000.60 


37.83 
156.83 
305.23 
443.61 


SIRE'S  DAM 
"May  Echo  Sylvia" 


World's  Milk  Record 

MILK  BUTTER 


One  Day   152.1 

Seven  Days   1,005.8 

Thirty  Days   4,196.9 

Sixty  Days   8,220.1 

Ninety  Days  11,855.1 


41.0 
169.72 
323.32 
453.67 
We 


Write  for  extended  pedigree  of  RE  ECHO  and  some  of  his  sons  from  high-record  dams. 

have  some  good  ones  at  very  reasonable  prices.  >  .j 

Farm  at  Stop  55,  Yonge  St.  Radial.  R.  W.  E.  BURNABY,  Jefferson,  Ontario 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  for  Sale 

A  600-lb.  9  months  old  son  of  Sir  Sadie  Korndyke  Segis,  whose  two  nearest 
dams  average  35.35  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  Each  have  produced  over 
30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  three  times.  The  dam  of  the  calf  is  Helena  Sylvia 
Keyes,  with  18.88  lbs.  butter  from  478  lbs.  milk  as  a  junior  2-year-old,  an 
association  prize-winner  for  milk  when  made.  She  is  by  the  same  great  sire 
as  May  Echo  Sylvia,  and  her  dam  is  Helena  Keyes,  with  29.64  lbs.  butter  in 
7  days,  229.3  lbs.  butter  in  60  days.  Helena  Keyes  is  also  the  dam  of  Helena 
Pontiac,  34.24,  and  Helena  Burke  Keyes,  33.28.  Photo  and  pedigree 
on  application. 

A.  D.  FOSTER  &  SONS  Bloomfield,  Ontario 

VIMY  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

The  Home  of 

The  World's  Record 

BELLA  PONTIAC 

Offers  for  sale:  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  and  a  few 
bull" calves.  Come  and  see  me  if  you  are  looking  for  Hol- 
steins— bulls  or  females. 

THOS.  A.  BARRON,  Cockshutt  Road,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Evergreen  Farm  Quality  Holsteins 

— Our  aim  since  we  began  breeding  Holsteins  has  been  to  develop  a  producing  herd  of 
"Quality"  cattle.  Records  of  the  show-ring  and  those  for  official  production  show  that  no 
herd  of  the  breed  has  been  more  successful.  If  you  require  type,  backed  by  production, 
we  would  very  much  appreciate  your  enquiry.  A.  E.  HULET,  Norwich,  Ontario. 

RIVERSIDE  HOLSTEIN  SIRES 

I  have  on  hand  at  present  several  choice  show  calves  that  have  from  29  to  33.46  lbs.  average  for  thi  ir 
two  nearest  dams.  We  also  have  females  to  spare,  closely  related  to  Jemima  Johanna  of  Riverside,  tin- 
former  Canadian  champion.    Get  your  herd  si  icfrora  "Riverside"    where  the  champions  are  bred. 

J.  W.  RICHARDSON  Caledonia,  Ont. 

T_I    1    .     •       Rull  born  April  16,  1921.    He  is  sired  by  our  herd  bull  Francy  Calamity 

nOlSLcin  DUll  Hartog  whose,  three  nearest  dams  average  31  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
His  dam  as  a  3-year-old  made  27    lbs.  butter  and   595  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.     He  is  a  show  bull. 


J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  5,  Guelph,  Ontario 
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Quality — HOLSTEINS— Breeding 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION 

The  Famous  Summerhill  Herd  of  D.  C.  FLATT  &  SON 

Tuesday,  March  14th,  1922 

At  the  farm,  five  miles  from  Market 
Square,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Commencing  at  1  p.m.  sharp 

56  Strictly  High -class  Holsteins 

30-lb.  Production  30-lb.  Breeding 

Twenty  years'  constructive  breeding  to  be  dispersed  in  one  after- 
JENNIE  BONERGES  ORMSBY  noon.    A  herd  that  has  produced  and  developed  more  30-lb. 

The  only  cow  in  the  world  that  has  made  better  than  thirty  R-  °-  M-  c?ws  and  more  100-lb.-a-day  R.  O.  P.  COWS  than  any 

pounds  butter  a  week  five  years  in  succession.  Other  herd  in  Canada. 

56  HEAD:   52  Females,  30  in  Milk,  4  Bulls,  22  Heifers 

SIRES — Daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Sir  Admiral  Ormsby,  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  proven  sire  in  all  Canada.  Canary 
Mercedes  Pietertjc  Hartog  7th,  whose  dam  for  three  consecutive  years  made  34.60  lbs.  butter  in  R.  O.  M.,  and  115  lbs.  milk  in  one  day. 
Jennys  Prince,  a  son  of  the  world's  greatest  cow,  Jenny  Bonerges  Ormsby,  who  for  five  consecutive  years  made  above  30-lb.  records, 
and  his  sire  is  a  son  of  the  37-lb.  cow,  Lula  Keyes.  DAMS — Daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  great  cow,  Jenny  Bonerges  Ormsby; 
the  34.60-lb.  cow,  Violet  Rose;  the  25-lb.  Royalton  Canary  Echo,  whose  dam  was  a  30-lb.  R.  O.  M.  and  30,000  R.  O.  P.  cow. 

This  is  the  kind  of  30-lb.  blood  that  will  be  on  offer,  and  every  animal  will  be  in  prime  condition. 
ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  BEST  HERDS.  Terms— Cash,  or  6  months  on  bankable  paper,  with  6% 

Conveyances  will  leave  corner  Main  and  John  Streets.  Hamilton,  12  o'clock  sharp,  for  the  farm — 20  minutes'  run. 

s  frank  smith  &  son  For  Catalogue  write  JOHN  I.  FLATT,  care  of  Hamilton  Dairy,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

SALE  AT  1  P.  M. 


Consigned  by  Ke  rr  &  Davidson. 

J  as.  Anderson,  Rymal: 

Sittyton   Hero   10th,   Mar.  15, 

1921   $100 

G.  K.  Johnston,  Crysler: 

Sittyton  Fame,  Apr.  5,  1921   145 

Consigned  by  Geo.  McLaughlin 
&  Son. 

Andrew  Knox,  Norwood: 

Rosewood  Follower,  Oct.  1,  1920..  180 

Consigned  by  W.  A.  Dryden. 

H.  G.  Kenney,  Sarnia: 

Bachelor  Prince,  Jan.  20,  1921  ...  425 
F.  Ewing,  Elora: 

Violet  Knight  (imp.),  Apr.  26, 

1920   240 

W.  Page,  Uxbridge: 

Loyal  Stamp,  Oct.  28,  1920   310 

Adam  Dawson,  Oakwood: 

Merry  Villager,  Dec.  8,  1920   175 

S.  Richards,  Newcastle: 

Merry  Victor,  Jan.  22,  1921   250 

R.  J.  Rogers,  New  Lowell: 

Royal  Leader,  Feb.  15,  1921   130 

Consigned  by  John  Miller,  Jr. 

C.  Hodgins,  Wyoming: 

Diadem  (imp.),  Mar.  19,  1918.  300 


The  McKinnon  Estate 
Sale. 

We  regret  very  much  the  cause  which 
made  necessary  the  announcement  in 
these  columns  last  week  of  the  dispersal 
of  the  Shorthorn  herd  of  E.  V.  and  \Y.  O. 
McKinnon,  of  Rockwood,  Ontario.  E. 
V.  McKinnon,  the  resident  member  of  the 
firm  was  well  known  to  a  great  many  of 
the  Shorthorn  breeders  of  Ontario,  and 
his  very  sudden  death  was  regretted  by 
all.  The  executors  of  the  estate  have 
called  the  sale  for  Thursday,  March 
"Hh,  and  in  al\  there  will  be  thirty  head 
of  Shorthorns  to  be  disposed  of  as  well 
as  the  other  live  stock,  farm  machinery, 
etc.  We  are  advised  that  in  addition, 
the  farm  will  be  offered  subject  to  a 
reserved  bid.  As  regards  the  Shorthorns 
which  no  doubt  will  be  of  more  interest 
to  our  readers,  it  may  weil  be  said  that 
the  herd  is  one  of  the  select  small  herds 
of  the  Prorince,  and  therefore  well  de- 


OXFORD  H0LSTEIN  BREEDERS' 


Eighteenth 


Consignment  Sale 

50  HEAD 


12  Bulls 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

A  son  of  a  35- 
1b.  cow. 

A  son  of  a 
22,0001b.  3  year 
old,  with  101  lbs. 
milk  in  one  day. 

A  bull  whose 
5  nearest  dams 
average  over  30 
lbs.  butter  in  7 
days. 


WOODSTOCK 

Wednesday 

March  15 

1922 


40  Females 

FRESH  OR  DUE 
ABOUT  SALE  TIME 

A  24-lb.  cow. 

T  w  o,  22-lb 
cows. 

Two|21-lb, 
cows. 

A  17,000-lb. 
4  year  old 

Many  others 
with  good  rec- 
ords or  capable 
of  making  good 
when  tested. 


Cattle  sold  subject  to  tuberculin  test.  A  number  of  them  are  from  herds 
entered  in  the  accredited  system.     Write  the  secretary  for  a  catalogue. 


GEORGE  OLIVER,  President 


T.  MERRITT  MOORE,  Auctioneer 


Sec,  Geo.  C.  Currie,  Ingersoll,  Ont. 

Buy  Oxford  Holsteins.    Everybody  Knows  Them. 


serving  of  the  appreciation  of  every 
good  breeder  who  is  in  a  position  to  buy 
a  few  good  cattle.  A  summary  of  the 
thirty  lots  offered  show  that  there  are 
twelve  cows  selling,  six  of  which  will  have 
calves  at  their  side  by  sale  time;  three 
heifers  all  well  forward  in  calf;  four  open 
heifers,  and  five  young  bulls,  as  well  as 
the  herd  sire.  The  heifers,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  only,  were  all  bred  on  the 
farm,  and  in  a  great  many  instances 
they  are  got  by  the  herd  sire  Village 
Sort.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  herd 
sire  is  also  selling  and  he  will  best  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  winning  aged 
bulls  at  Toronto,  last  September.  He  has 
attached  a  splendid  Village  Maid  pedi- 
gree, and  is  got  by  Better  Sort,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  noted  sons  of  the  cele- 
brated sire,  Archer's  Hope.  Just  previous 
to  Mr.  McKinnon's  death,  there  was 
purchased  as  a  junior  herd  sire,  a  twelve- 
months Kilblean  Beauty  calf,  got  by  a 
son  of  the  former  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  sire,  Proud  Diamond.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  calves  to  be  entered  in 
a  public  sale  so  far  this  year,  and  with 
the  four  other  youngsters  and  the  herd 
sire,  he  makes  up  an  offering  in  bulls 
which  will  be  sure  to  be  appreciated  on 
sale  day.  Among  the  breeding  cows  are 
to  be  found  a  number  of  good  thick 
young  cows,  as  well  as  two  or  three  of 
the  older  foundation  cows,  any  one  of 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
to  be  found  in  the  better  herds  of  any 
country.  In  conclusion  we  want  to  say 
that  while  space  will  not  permit  individual 
mention  of  these  cows,  there  are  among 
them  two  or  three  which  have  in  the  past 
four  years  brought  in  a  revenue  which 
has  almost  equalled  that  of  the  farm  itself. 
They  are  breeding  matrons  that  have 
proven  their  worth,  are  still  of  a  desirable 
age,  and  several  will  be  selling  with 
calves  again  by  their  sides  on  sale  day. 
The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  farm,  which 
is  three  miles  north  of  Rockwood  G.  T.  R. 
station,  and  nine  miles  east  of  the  city 
of  Guelph.  All  requests  for  catalogues 
should  be  addressed  to  W.  O.  McKinnon, 
Barrie,  Ont. 


Teacher:  "Johnny,  what  is  velocity?" 
Johnny:  "Velocity's  what  a  fellow  lets 
go  of  a  bee  with." — Life. 
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CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pa> 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guaran- 
tee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 

COLOR  YOUR  BUTTER 


"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream,  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you  top  prices.  "Dande- 
lion Butter  Color"  costs  nothing,  because 
each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of  weight  to 
butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents 
at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely  veget- 
able, harmless,  meets  all  food  laws.  Used 
for  50  years  by  all  large  creameries. 
Doesn't  color  buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 

— Advt. 

A-U-C-T-I-O-N-E-E-R 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN  for 
YOUR  PURE-BRED  SALES 

(All  Brerds) 
"HE  KNOWS  THE  BREEDERS" 
Licensed  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Address: 
L  E.  Franklin,  c/o  Farmer's  Advocate,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Ayrshire  Bulls 


KOR  SALE — 
CHOICE  YOUNG 
■  Some  cows  freshening  soon:  also  heifer-bred. 
R.  O.  P.  stock  accredited  system. 

thos.  j.  Mccormick 


ROCKTON 


A  Choice 

JERSEY  BULL 

3  grandson  of  Oxford  You'll  Do;  3  years  old  last 
Sept.  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price.  Address 
THE  MISSES  MACDONALD,  231  Metcalf  St.,  Guelph 


-SPECIAL- 

Shropshire  Ewes  to  lamb  in  March 
or  later.  Bred  to  an  Imported 
Buttar  Ram.  These  are  choice 
young  Ewes  of  the  best  Shrop- 
shire type  and  breeding.  Will 
be  priced  to  sell  as  we  need 
room  for  the  coming  lambs. 
Complete  satisfaction  assured. 

LARK  IN  FARMS 

Queenston,         -  Ontario 


LABELS 

Live-stock  Labels 
for  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  Manufac- 
tured by  the 
Ketchum  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Ltd.,  Box 
501  A,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


Vineyard  Yorkshires 

SPECIAL  FOR   FEBRUARY  ONLY. 

To  make  room  for  our  spring  Utters  I 
am  offering  100  September  and  October 
gilts.  These  are  mostly  sired  by  the  same 
sire  as  the  champion  sow  at  Toronto  and 
London,  1921;  also  sire  of  many  other 
winners,  and  from  good  producing  dams. 
These  pigs  are  splendid  type,  in  good, 
thrifty  condition,  but  not  forced.  I  am 
pricing  them  at  S35.00  each,  f .o.b.  here 
crated,  and  pedigree  furnished.  Selections 
will  be  made  in  order  received ;  no  boars 
or  brood  sows  left. 

ARTHUR  WELSTEAD, 
R.  R.  No.  1,    St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


AVONDALE  TAMWORTHS 

Sows  all  ages.  Boars  up  to  four  months;  bacon 
type.  \oung  stuff  sired  by  Newcastle  King 
or  Inverugie  Walt  2. 

JOS.  PURVIS  &  SON,     Sunderland,  Ontario 


TAMWORTHS 

^oung  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boars 
and  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  calves 
JOHN  W.  TODD  Corinth,  Ontario. 


The  Isaac  Shorthorn  Sale, 

On  February  15,  George  Isaac,  of 
Markham,  disposed  of  twenty  head  of 
Scotch-bred  Shorthorns  at  what  were 
considered  satisfactory  prices.  The  stock 
was  well  bred  and  in  fair  condition.  The 
top  price  was  received  for  Newton  Claret 
Imp.,  a  seven-year-old  cow,  that  went 
to  W.  J.  Wray,  of  Tottenham,  at  $680. 
Her  heifer  calf,  eleven  months  old, 
brought  $250,  going  to  the  bid  of  R.  S. 
Robson  &  Son,  Den  field.  The  cows 
averaged  S325.50,  the  heifers  $149, 
and  the  two  bulls  brought  an  average  of 
$147  apiece.  The  sale  was  handled  by 
Captain  T.  E.  Robson.  Following  are 
the  animals  selling  for  $100  and  over, 
together  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  purchasers: 

Females. 
R.  Hewie,  Cameron: 

Beauty  42nd  (Imp.)  Apr.  7,  1914  .  $305 
John  Lane,  Cameron: 

Jasmine  (Imp.)  Apr.  16,  1916   320 

A.  D.  Card,  Stouffville: 

Ladv  Dorothy  49th  (Imp.)  Mar.  23, 

1910  „   155 

F.  Wagg,  Stouffville: 

Heifer  Calf,  Apr.  20,  1921   165 

W.  S.  Bragg,  Bowmanville: 

Lovely   Bertha   (Imp.)    Mar  19, 

1914.. .:   310 

W.  McLean  &  Sons,  Kerwood: 

Kinellar  Miss  Ramsden  (Imp.1!  May 

15,  1916  375 

H.  D.  Kewley,  Sarnia: 

Sittyton  Rose  2nd  (Imp.)  Jan.  7, 

1913   240 

W.  J.  Wray,  Tottenham: 

Mistletoe  24th.  (Imp.)  Dec.  14, 

1916   220 

Newton  Claret  (Imp.)  Mar.  17, 

1915   680 

R.  S.  Robson  &  Son,  Denfield: 

Heifer  Calf,  Mar.  10,  1921   250 

H.  Shaw,  Queensville: 

Pittodrie  Jenny  Lind  4th  (Imp.) 

May  6,  1914   2C5 

Neil  Crothers,  Cobourg: 

Lethenty  Broadhooks  (Imp.)  Dec 

18,  191-4..:   180 

W.  F.  Disney,  Greenwood: 

Netherlea  Cluny  Flora,  Aug.  7 

1920   170 

J.  A.  Knox,  Norwood: 

Netherlea  Wimple,  Oct.  17,  1919.  185 
Mr  Fisher: 

Stamford  Queen  16th,  Oct.  17,  1920  110 
E.  T.  Stevens,  Richmond  Hill: 

Ruby  Queen  2nd,  Apr.  7,  1919   180 

L.  Hovey,  Cameron: 

Lady  Braemar,  Oct.  1,  1911   245 

Males. 
Geo.  Wagg,  Stouffville: 

Butterfly  Clipper,  Sept.  5,  1919   115 

Neil  Crothers,  Cobourg: 

Bull  Calf,  May  15,  1921   180 


Shorthorns  at  Millbrook. 

Good  Shorthorn  herds  throughout  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
are  not  so  numerous  as  are  to  be  found 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  Province. 
This,  however,  should  make  the  few 
good  herds  which  are  carried  on  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  all  the  more  note- 
worthy and  a  much  greater  responsibility 
rests  upon  them  for  the  advancement  of 
the  breed  in  their  community,  than  if 
good  herds  were  numerous.  We  have 
in  mind  at  present,  the  herd  of  J.  L. 
and  T.  W.  McCamus,  of  Millbrook, 
which  is  not  only  one  of  the  larger 
herds  of  this  part  of  the  Province,  but  also 
one  of  the  better  known  herds  of  the 
Dominion.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
families  represented  in  the  McCamus 
herd  are  Scotch  and  in  a  great  many 
instances,  the  matrons  making  up  the 
breeding  herd  are  imported.  As  the 
present  senior  herd  sire  is  also  imported, 
the  offspring  of  the  herd  at  present  is 
therefore  mostly  got  by  an  old  country 
sire,  and  from  dams  which  were  carefully 
selected  from  many  of  the  good  herds  in 
Britain.  The  present  herd  sire  already 
referred  to  is  Golden  Challenger,  a  thick, 
massive,  five-year-old  Rosewood  sire 
got  by  Ascott  Challenger,  and  dam, 
Rubyhill  27th,  by  Golden  Champion; 
the  latter  being  described  as  one  of  the 
best  Goldendrop  bulls  ever  bred  at 
Kinellar.  The  get  of  Golden  Challenger 
is  proving  exceptionally  promising,  and 
during  the  past  year,  quite  a  number  of 
his  sons  have  gone  out  to  noted  herds 
in  several  of  the  outside  provinces. 
Numerous  other  ones  have  gone  to  various 
good  Ontario  herds.  Returning  again 
to  the  females  making  up  the  breeding 


"BRAMPTON  JERSEYS  " 

Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited, 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
We  have  six  hulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON,  Brampton,  Ontario 

"CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD" 

PICKERING  FARMS,  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada 

Herd  headed  by  Buttercup's  Butter  Lad.  He  sold  for  $3,200  at  the  National  Jersey  Auction  Sale 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  U.S.A.,  when  eight  months  old.  His  sire,  Flora's  Queen's  Raleigh,  is  known 
as  the  "wonder  sire."  For  the  last  three  years  his  get  have  been  undefeated  on  the  American  Show 
Circuit.  Fis  dam,  Raleigh's  Eminent  Buttercup,  holds  the  world's  milk  records  up  to  60  days. 
She  gave  85.9  lbs.  milk  in  24  hours  under  official  test,  and  averaged  83  lbs.  for  one  week.  She  was 
also  a  champion  in  the  show-ring.  For  combined  type  and  production  she  is  considered  by  many  the 
greatest  cow  the  Jersey  breed  has  yet  produced. 

R.  J.  FLEMING,  92  King  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Th»  SnnhiA  Tnrmenrnr  Rull   Torono  of  Prospect  Farm  —12094 — ,  is    the  leading  sire  of  the 

ine  OOpnie  tormentor  ouii,  12Q  jerseys  at  prospect  Farms.  His  dam  has  a  2-year-old  record 
of  10,027.1  lbs.  milk  and  525  lbs.  fat,  and  a  3-year-old  record  of  11,988  lbs.  milk  and  571  lbs.  fat.  His 
sire's  dam  and  two  grandams  have  an  average  R.O.M.  record  of  14,261  lbs.  milk  and  966  lbs.  butter 
(85%  fat).  We  offer  for  sale  sons  of  this  bull,  whose  dams  are  excellent  cows  with  R.O. P.  tests.  These 
bulls  are  bred  for  production  first,  but  have  also  straight  top  lines  and  extra  deep  bodies.  They  are 
the  kind  the  average  farmer  needs  to  produce  a  herd  of  cows  that  will  bring  in  large  monthly  cheques 
and  make  dairy  tarming  pleasant  and  profitable.  Better  buy  one  of  these  young  bulls  now.  We  also 
offer  for  sale  a  few  first-class,  unregistered  cows  due  to  calve  soon.  We  can  recommend  these  cows 
for  family  cows,  being  big,  rich  milkers;  easily  milked,  quiet  and  gentle.  Buy  a  Jersey  cow  now,  and 
learn  what  first  quality  milk  really  is. 

R.  &  A.  H.  BAIRD,  R.R.  1,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

The  Woodview  Farm     Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 
JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
Jno.   Pringle,  Prop. 


The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bn-d  heifers,  also  younger  heifers, 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references. 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseysi££« 

pion  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Pumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Wr(ite  for  particulars. 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

D-.H_.__i  C___,  I„„.„  Cn„~!~ ]  We  can  sell  you  more  individuality  and  breeding  for 
DeSimOIU  rarm  Jersey  OpeUdl  your  mon(.y  than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
for  years.  Just  a  few  of  our  specials —  a  15-month  bull  from  almost  a  7000-lb.  2-year-old;  a  13-months 
son  of  a  cow  with  over  8000-lbs.  in  8  months;  a  14-months  calf  from  our  best  winning  show  cow  and 
another  l'l-months  calf  from  a  sister  of  a  Thrater  cup-winning  imported  cow.  Write  at  once  about  these 
calves  as  well  as  our  offering  in  females     Papple  Bros.  (Stop  27  Hamilton  Radial)  R.R.  No.  1  Ont. 

DON  HERD  OF  PRODUCING  JERSEYS 

Ferns  Bright  Blanche,  3rd  at  the  National  at  St.  Paul,  is  from  the  same  dam  as  one  of  the  three  young 
bulls  we  are  offering.  All  three  calves  are  show  bulls,  and  we  are  pricing  them  right.  We  are  also 
pricing  a  few  bred  heifers.  D.  DUNCAN  &  SON,  Todmorden,  Ontario. 


AVONSYDE  AYRSHIRES 


Herd  headed  by  Ardgoward  Nova  Scotia  (imp.).    Present  offering:  two  young 
bulls — one  a  son  of  a  11,614-lb.  two-year-old,  and  the  other  a  son  of  a  14,689-lb.  cow 
fvs*-     testing  nearly  4%.    The  two  nearest  dams  of  the  latter  average  17,047  lbs.  of  milk 
r.  u*sa»4tfB(hS3  an(j  671  lbs.  of  fat  for  the  year.  G.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Waterdown,  Ont. 


AYRSHIRFS- A   herd  of  50   head  of  larse.  deep-bodied 
«  *  rUnirxtiJ  heavy-milking  cows,  with  well-balanced  udders 
now  on  test.    Three  good  bulls  now  ready 


"HIGHLAND" 

and  large  teats.    All  with  R.  O.  P.  records  completed 
for  service.    Write  for  extended  pedigrees. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Ayer's  Cliff,  Que. 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  all  ages.    English,  Canadian  and  American  strains. 
Can  supply  pairs  not  akin. 
G.  L.  SMITH,  Sanford  Farm  MEADOWVALE,  ONTARIO 

INVERUGIE  TAMWORTHS 

Raise  the  kind  of  bacon  England  wants.    Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow;  big  type  boars, 

ages;  pairs  not  akin;  100  to  choose  from. 
LESLIE  HADDEN.  Box  264  -  -  Sunderland.  Ontario 

NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale  2  bulls  14  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  sired  by  Primrose  Duke, 
No.  107542.  Also  my  present  stock  bull  Primrose  Duke,  kind  and  gentle,  good  stock  getter,  and  very 
sure.  Also  several  bull  calves  from  3  weeks  to  3  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot;  roans  and 
reds.  2  choice  litters  of  Tamworths  about  ready  to  wean  and  ship.    Prices  right. 

Long  distance  phone.    A.  A.  COLWILL  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 


herd,  we  might  mention  that  aside 
from  the  imported  cows  there  are  almost 
a  score  of  heifers  which  are  got  by  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  former  herd  sires, 
Royal  Sensation  and  Oak  Bluff  Model. 
The  first  of  these  two  bulls  to  be  used  was 
Royal  Sensation,  and  the  majority  of  his 
daughters  are  now  heifers  which  are 
just  reaching  their  maturity.  He  was 
a  Ury  bred  bull  got  by  Royal  Knight, 
while  his  grandam  was  got  by  Scottish 
Archer.  The  daughters  of  Oak  Bluff 
Model  are  mostly  three  and  four-year-old 
heifers,  and  among  them  are  several  of  the 
best  young  breeding  cows  that  are  in  the 
stables.  This  bull  was  got  by  Oak  Bluff 
Champion,  which  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  best  breeding  grandsons  of  the 
great  Whitehall  Sultan.  The  herd  may 
well  be  called  a  balanced  one  throughout, 
and  readers  of  these  columns  who  are 
looking  for  a  new  herd  sire  or  a  few  breed- 
ing females  should  keep  this  in  mind  for 
enquiry.  The  families  represented  in- 
clude Bruce-Mayflowers,  Marigolds, 
Broadhooks,  Wimples,  Miss  Ramsdens, 
Missies,  Campbell-Floras,  etc. 


According  to  the  Holstein-Friesian 
News  Bulletin  of  February  16,  a  sensation- 
al record  for  a  junior  two-year-old  has 
been  made  in  New  Zealand.  Monavale 
Queen  Bess  at  the  age  of  two  years  and 
sixteen^days  has  produced  20,501  lbs. 
of  milk,  containing  740.5  lbs.  butter-fat, 
in  365  days. 


MEADOW  BROOK 

YORKSHIRES 

Have  a  choice  offering  of  boars  fit  for 
service,  young  sows  bred;  also  some 
nice  boars  three  months  old.  Prices 
reasonable.    Write  your  wants  to 

G.  W.  MINERS,  R.R.  No.  3,  Exeter,  Ontari. 
 Phone  32-9  Kirkton  

FEATHERSTON'S^RKsSrREl 

SEE  US  AT  THE  SHOWS 

Our  home  bred  sow 
herd  will  please  you 
and  the  pigs  we  are 
offering  from  these  are 
of  the  type  you  will 
like.  We  have  still  a 
few  bred  sows,  a  few 
young  boars  and  quite  a  number  of  litters — and  all 
priced  to  sell 

J.  K.  FEATHERSTON,  Streetsville,  Ont. 


IMPROVED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Leading  herd  at  Toronto  1921,  headed  with  the 
champion  Jack's  Orion,  Nellie  the  2nd  the  940-lb. 
sow,  Joe  Orion  and  Walt  Top  Col.  A  few  spring 
and  summer  boars  at  $35.00  to  $40.00  apiece,  fall 
boarpigs  $15.00  to  $20.00,fall  sow  pigs $20.00  each: 
and  a  number  of  first  class  spring  sows  to  farrow  in 
the  spring.  Bear  in  mind  I  have  the  herd  that  won 
the  principal  prizes  at  Toronto — the  real  bacon  type. 
F.  O.  W.  HILLER.         Thamesville.  Ontario 


English  Large  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
or  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female. 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Lynnore  Stock  Farm,  Br  ant  ford. 

F.  W.  Cockshutt 
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//  modern  farm  home  covered  with 
Everlaslic Multi-Shingles  and  the  barn 
with   Everlaslic  "Rubber"  Roofing. 


it  Roofings 

*Z  and 

Specialties 


Money  Savers 
Farm  V  Home 


Two  Ways 
to  Know  Good  Roofing— 

You  can  find  all  sorts  of  plain-surfaced  "rubber"  roofing  on 
the  market.  Some  are  good,  some  fair  and  some  practically 
worthless.  All  look  alike  when  new.  But  you  have  two  ways 
of  telling  whether  roofing  is  good. 

One  way  is  to  put  it  on  your  building  and  see  how  it  wears. 
But  that's  hindsight — a  costly  method,  if  the  roofing  isn't  good. 

The  second  way  is  the  simplest  and  safest.  Be  sure  that  the 
label  bears  the  name  " Barrett  Everlastic ."  That's  foresight  — 
proof-positive  of  a  moderate-priced  roofing,  good  for  many 
years  of  satisfactory,  economical  service. 

For  behind  every  roll  of  this  popular  "rubber"  roofing  stands 
the  reputation  for  dependability  cherished  by  The  Barrett 
Company,  Limited,  for  seventy-five  years. 

Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  buildings  all  over  the  country  are 
protected  from  wind  and  weather  by  Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing. 
It  is  tough,  pliable,  elastic,  durable  and  very  low  in  price.  It  is  easy  to 
lay;  no  skilled  labor  required.  Nails  and  cement  included  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 
Red  or  Green  Mineral-Surface 

The  latest  and  most  practical  idea  in  shingles.    Four  shingles  in  ' 
one  —  therefore  save  time  and  labor  in  laying.    When  laid  they  look 
exactly  like  individual  shingles.    Made  of  the  highest  grade  water- 
proof felt,  mineral-surfaced  in  attractive  shades  of  red  and  green. 
Weather  and  fire  resisting.    Need  no  painting.  y 

Everlastic  Liquid  Roofing  Cement 

Resurfaces  and  adds  years  to  the  life  of  badly  worn 
"rubber"  and  prepared  roofings.  Applied  easily. 
Leaves  a  lustrous  surface  that  is  waterproof  and 
weather-proof.  Comes  ready  for  use  in  packages  rang- 
ing from  one  pint  cans  to  40-gallon  barrels  and  43- 
gallon  steel  drums. 

Plastic  Elastigum  Patching  Cement  { 

"The  waterproof  cement  of  a  thousand  uses."  Stops  Of**"  nJ&tK 
roof  leaks,  repairs  cisterns,  gutters,  cornice,  etc.  Ap-  TUUTfl@|jN 

plied  easily,  dries  quickly,  and  sticks  to  wet  or  dry 
surfaces.  Low  in  price  and  comes  all  ready  for  use  in 
packages  of  convenient  size. 

Liquid  Elastigum 

One  of  the  most  popular  products  in  the  Dominion 
for  keeping  roofs  of  all  kinds  watertight  under  all 
conditions.  Waterproof,  durable  and  easy  to  apply. 
Even  after  years  of  service  it  is  still  tough  and  elastic. 

Everjet  Elastic 
Carbon  Paint 

For  all  exposed  metal  or  wood  surfaces.  It  positively 
prevents  rust.  It  is  widely  used  on  farm  implements 
and  metal  roofs.  Everjet  has  a  large  covering  power 
and  is  tremendously  durable.   Be  sure  to  try  it. 

If  you  r general  store  or  hardware  dealer  can  t  supply  you  with  these  Barrett 
Products,  write  us  and  we  will.    Descriptive  booklets  sent  free  on  request. 


The 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


Company 

LIMITED 

TORONTO 
VANCOUVER 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
HALIFAX,  N.  S. 


Our  School  Department. 


The  Importance  of 
Grafting. 

Nearly  everyone  has  heard  about 
grafting  and  has  at  least  some  idea  about 
it,  but  not  every  one  knows  in  a  definite 
way  just  what  it  is  and  what  it  means. 
Perhaps  the  most  of  us  have  at  some  time 
or  other  seen  a  tree  in  the  orchard  that 
has  been  grafted,  but  the  chances  are 
that  it  appeared  to  us  like  other  trees, 
and  unless  we  were  told  something  about 
how  grafting  is  done  we  did  not  appreciate 
all  that  it  implies.  It  is  not  possible  in 
the  space  that  we  can  devote  to  the  subject 
here,  to  explain  all  about  it,  but  this 
article  will  perhaps  enable  many  pupils 
to  gain  a  more  exact  idea  of  how  wisely 
Nature  has  provided  for  the  reproduction 
of  plants  and  how  man  has  been  clever 
enough  to  adapt  many  of  these  provisions 
to  his  own  use. 

When  we  talk  about  a  plant  reproducing 
itself,  we  usually  think  about  seeds  and 
consider  that  Nature  has  provided  this 
means  of  reproduction.  Nevertheless, 
important  as  seeds  are  and  useful  to  man 
in  very  many  ways,  they  are  not  always 
dependable  commercially  and,  therefore, 
nurserymen  and  others  whose  business  it 
is  to  propagate  plants  and  sell  them  to 
those  who  want  them,  have  come  to  use 
other  methods.  It  is  not  possible  to 
explain  here  all  of  the  reasons  why  seeds 
are  not  reliable  for  all  plants.  If  we  plant 
seed  of  peas,  or  wheat,  or  radishes,  or 
flowers,  or  a  great  many  other  plants  in 
the  garden  or  fields,  the  crop  will  be 
exactly  like  the  plants  from  which  the 
seeds  were  taken,  but  if  we  plant  seeds 
of  apples,  or  pears,  or  raspberries,  or 
currants,  it  is  probable  that  not  one  of 
the  resulting  plants  will  be  exactly  like 
the  plants  from  which  the  seed  was  taken. 
Briefly,  this  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
for  hundreds  of  years  these  fruits  have 
been  cross-fertilized  or  mixed  with  other 
varieties,  so  that  the  seeds  that  are 
found  in  a  Northern  Spy  apple,  or  a 
Bartlett  pear,  have  the  power  to  produce 
a  great  mixture  of  varieties.  This  means 
that  if  the  nurseryman  wants  Northern 
Spy  apples  and  nothing  else,  he  must  find 
some  other  way  of  growing  them  than 
from  seeds.  Seeds  reproduce  by  what  is 
known  as  sexual  reproduction,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  other  methods  of 
bringing  about  what  is  known  as  a  sexual 
reproduction.  Plants  that  are  grown  from 
cuttings,  buds  and  grafts  are  examples  of 
this  kind  of  reproduction  and  all  of  these 
methods  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
commercially,  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  will  reproduce  varieties  true  to 
name,  and  do  it  economically  also. 

Grafting  is  really  a  very  wonderful 
thing  when  we  come  to  think  of  it, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  we  are  able 
by  its  aid  to  take  a  part  of  one  plant 
and  make  it  grow  in  the  side,  or  on  the 
trunk,  or  on  the  end  of  a  branch,  of 
another  tree  or  plant.  We  have  spoken 
of  "grafts"  and  "buds",  but  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  them  except 
that  budding  is  done  by  grafting  a  single 
bud  on  another  tree  or  plant,  while 
grafting,  as  it  is  generally  known,  means 
the  grafting  of  a  piece  of  wood  contain- 
ing perhaps  three  or  four  buds  on 
another  plant.  Grafting  itself  is  per- 
formed in  many  different  ways  some 
of  which  are  not  frequently  employed, 
while  others  are  more  or  less  common. 
Among  these  are  cleft,  crown,  whip, 
tongue,  saddle,  veneer  and  bridge 
grafting,  as  well  as  several  other 
kinds,  all  more  or  less'  useful.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  them  in  detail 
except  to  say  that  each  has  its  own  use 
for  the  most  part  and  where  one  kind 
of  grafting  fails  with  some  particular 
plant,  another  may  succeed.  Whip  or 
tongue  grafting  is  the  method  generally 
erhployed  by  nurserymen,  because  it  is 
adapted  to  very  small  seedlings  and  small 
roots,  while  cleft  grafting  is  very  generally 
used  outside  of  nursery  practice,  for 
changing  one  variety  over  to  another  in 
the  orchard,  after  a  tree  has  been  growing 
for  many  years. 

In  all  methods  and  kinds  of  grafting, 
however,  the  essential  principles  are  the 
same.  The  two  principal  parts  of  the 
plant  for  grafting  are  the  stock  and 
scion.    The  former  is  the  plant,  or  part 


of  a  plant,  on  which  part  some  of  another 
plant  is  grafted,  while  the  scion  is  the 
part  which  is  grafted  on  to  the  stock. 
Thus  in  root  grafting,  the  root  is  the 
stock  and  the  piece  of  wood  grafted  on  it, 
by  tongue  or  whip  grafting,  is  the  scion. 
In  cleft  grafting,  used  out  in  the  orchard, 
the  tree  which  is  to  be  changed  over 
to  another  variety  is  the  stock  and  the 
scions  are  the  small  pieces  of  wood 
from  other  varieties  which  are  grafted 
infthe  tree  to  transform  it  to  a  more 
desirable  variety.  Naturally,  therefore, 
the  importance  of  choosing  both  stock 
and  scion  very  carefully  can  hardly  be 
overestimated  and  in  the  nursery,  the 
nurseryman  is  very  careful  to  see  that 
the  root  (the  stock)  that  the  scions  are 
united  with  is  a  hardy  one  and  one  that 
will  be  satisfactory  when  the  trees 
are  sold  to  fruit  growers  and  planted  out 
as  orchards.  Sometimes  nurserymen  are 
not  as  careful  as  they  should  be  and  th< 
result  is  that  fruit  growers  are  dis- 
appointed with  the  trees  they  buy — but 
this  disappointment  is  not  always  due 
to  the  graft,  as  the  trees  may  not  be 
grown  properly  after  the  grafting  is 
done. 

Now  that  we  understand  something 
about  grafting  in  general,  suppose  we 
examine  this  very  important  process 
more  in  detail  and  see  what  it  really  is 
To  do  th;s  we  must  understand  something 
about  the  tree  and  how  the  wood  and 


A  Cleft-graft. 

bark  are  put  together  by  Nature. 
We  cannot  take  the  time  to  explain 
all  about  this  part  of  Nature's  work, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  with 
practically  all  plants  that  can  be  grafted, 
there  is  to  be  found  a  very  thin  layer 
of  tissue  called  "cambium"  between  th.fi 
bark  and  the  wood.  This  is  the  growing 
layer  of  the  wood  and  in  all  methods  of 
grafting  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  cambium 
layer  of  the  scion  in  contact  with  the 
cambium  layer  of  the  stock.  In  tongue 
or  whip  grafting,  a  tongue  is  made  on 
both  stock  and  scion  and  these  are  fitted 
together  tightly  and  afterwards  wrapped 
so  that  the  two  cambium  layers  are  held 
together.  In  cleft  grafting,  the  branches 
of  the  stock  are  sawn  off  and  split  with 
a  knife  and  mallet,  so  that  the  scion  can 
be  inserted  against  the  cambium  layer. 
The  cut  surfaces  are  then  protected  will 
grafting  wax  which  is  specially  prepared 
so  that  it  will  not  melt  too  quickly,  nor 
get  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  worked 
easily.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  two  cambium  layers  must  be 
carefully  placed  in  contact  with  eaq 
other  if  the  graft  is  to  grow,- and  this  i< 
the  only  really  difficult  part  of  the  whole 
operation.  All  other  steps  in  graftiiw 
merely  help  these  two  layers  to  grow  to- 
gether. 

The  scion  must  be  very  carefully- 
selected,  and  it  is  advisable  to, get  wood 
that  is  only  one  year  old,  because  the 
buds  of  this  wood  will  start  to  grow  j 
easier  than  on  wood  that  is  older.  1m  m 
the  buds  at  the  base  of  one-year-old  j 
wood  should  not  be  used,  because  they  I 
do  not  start  to  grow  easily,  and  it  is 
best  to  do  the  cleft  grafting  just  at  the 
time  that  the  trees  are  starting  to  grow. 
At  this  time  and  during  the  growing 
season  the  wounds  will  heal  over  better.  1 
The  nurserymen  do  the  whip  or  tongue 
grafting  in  the  winter  on  small  stocks 
and  these  are  kept  in  a  cool  place  where 
they  will  not  dry  out,  or  rot,  until  they 
can  be  planted  outside.  Where  scion* 
are  gathered  for  cleft  grafting  before  they 
can  be  used,  they  are  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
packed  in  moss  so  that  they  will  not  get 
too  dry  until  grafting  time. 
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5ale  of  Cheese  Regulated 
in  Norway. 

Mr  C.  E.  Sontiim,  Commercial  Agent 
Christiania,  Norway,  sends  under  date 
:tober  19th,  1921,  the  following  regu- 
;ions  applicable  to  the  sale  of  cheese  in 
jrway,  according  to  the  Canadian 
>mmerce  Report : 

According  to  a  royal  resolution,  cheese 
irketed  in  Norway  after  November, 
21,  will  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Full  cream  cheese,  when  cheese 
ntains  at  least  45  per  cent,  of  fat. 

2.  Half  cream  cheese,  when  the  cheese 
ntains  less  than  45  per  cent.,  but  at 
let  28  per  cent,  of  fat. 

3.  Quarter  cream  cheese,  when  the 
leese  contains  less  than  28  per  cent, 
id  not  less  than  18  per  cent,  of  fat;  and 

4.  Skimmed  milk  cheese,  when  con- 
ining  less  than  18  per  cent,  of  fat. 
When    analyzing  the  fat  contents,  the 
iter  contained   in   the  cheese  is  not 
ken  into  consideration. 

Canadian  exporters,  therefore,  should 
ke  care  that  their  cheese  either  con- 
ins,  for  instance,  a  little  more  than  45 
T  cent,  of  fat,  or  rather  only  so  much 
tas  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  cheese 
ay  be  sold  under  the  group  that  it  is 
tended  to  be  sold  under.  Swiss  cheese, 
immenbert  cheese,  and  Gorgonzola 
eese  may  not  be  sold  otherwise  than  as 
ILL  CREAM  CHEESE,  i.e.,  when 
porting  these  kinds  of  cheese  to  Norway, 
e  exporter  must-  take  care  that  they 
ntain  enough  fat  tp  correspond  with  the 
blations. 

On  the  other  side,  it  will  not  pay  to 
port  to  Norway  a  cheese  containing, 
r  instance,  about  42  per  cent,  of  fat, 

thi-  wilt  obtain  no  better  price  than  a 
eese  containing  28  per  cent.  fat.  This 

because  the  price  regulation  only 
issihes  as  stated  above  and  allows 
ibody  to  charge  a  higher  price  for  a 
editini  quality. 


jood  Crops  in  Lambton 
County. 

A  letter  received  from  Fred  Wilson, 
West  LambtQn,  says  that  he  cannot 
id  any  fault  with  his  grain  crop  last 
immer.  The  writer  adds:  "My  oats 
eat  59  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  weighed 
)  pounds  per  bushel.  I  had  about  eleven 
aes  of  sweet  clover  for  hay.  It  was  a 
kxI  crop,  and  so  was  the  alfalfa.  Fall 
beat  does  not  look  any  too  good,  and  if 
«  weather  persists  I  shall  not  depend 
:ry  much  on  my  wheat.  Quite  a  lot 
it  was  put  in  pretty  late  and  hasn't 
it  much  top.  A  flock  of  wild  geese  have 
«n  staying  around  here  all  winter, 
here  are  about  a  hundred  in  the  flock." 


Gossip. 

A  \.  Colwill,  writing  under  date  of 
."bruary  16,  informs  us  that  he  has 
cently  sold  twenty  bred  Tamworth 
>ws,  and  is  entirely  sold  out  of  males 
ady  for  service.  At  the  present  time 
:  has  a  pair  of  Shorthorn  bulls  in  his 
able  which  he  is  offering.  One  is  out  of 
dual-purpose  cow,  sired  by  Primrose 
uke.  There  are  several  bull  calves 
om  two  to  three  months  of  age  being 
Tered,  as  well  as  several  young  caws 
itb  calves  at  foot. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  J.  A.  McTavish 
Sons'  auction  sale  of  Holsteins,  at 
bedden,  Ontario.  Forty-five  head,  of 
hich  forty  are  females,  practically  all  of 
hich  were  bred  on  the  farm,  will  be 
Tered.  Such  herd  sires  as  Veeman  King 
»e  Kol  2nd,  Forest  Ridge  Fayne  Artis, 
nd  Boutsje  King  have  been  in  service, 
wenty-three  of  the  cows  offered  are 
nder  eight  years  of  age  and  are  either 
esh  or  due  to  freshen  about  sale  time. 
T»is  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  secure 
>me  well-bred  Holsteins.  The  sale  is  to 
z  held  on  Tuesday,  March  7,  and 
bedden  is  on  the  M.  C.  and  P.  M. 
ailways.  See  the  advertisement  in 
lother  column  of  this  issue  for  full  par- 
culars,  and  write  J.  A.  McTavish  & 
ins,  Shedden,  for  more  detailed  infor- 
ation,  mentioning  "The  Farmer's 
'Ivoeate." 


ditor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 
Enclosed  is  the  sum  of  $1.50  for  the 

newal   of   my   subscription   to  "The 

armer's  Advocate,"  or,  as  we  call  it, 

The  Farmer's  Friend." 
Dufferin  Co.,  Ont.      G.  L.  Dodds. 


\y2  to  6  H.  P. 

Low   Price — High   Quality.      Made  in  Canada  by 
Canadians  who  know  engine  building. 
Made  vertical  because  we  know  the  vertical  engine 
is  most  powerful.     Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 
5  sizes  to  choose  from. 

THE  LONDON  GAS  POWER  CO.  LTD. 
43  York  St.,  London,  Ont. 


BOYS — Have  you  noticed  the  naw  reduced  subscription 
rates  of 

THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE  ? 

One  year  $1.50;  Two  years  S2.">0,  Three  years  $3.00.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  earn  a  lot  of  money 
by  securing  new  subscribers  in  your  locality.  Write  for  full  information,  telling  us  the  name  of  the 
subscriber  in  your  household. 


THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LIMITED, 


LONDON,  CANADA 


ALFALFA 
SEED 

Why  take  chances  in  sowing  Imported 
or  Northorn_€eeds  when  you  can  get  from 
us  the  genuine  Home  -  Grown  Ontario 
Variegated  Alfalfa.  Our  County  of  Haldi- 
mand  has  a  choice  lot  of  seed  of  all  kinds 
this  year,  and  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  it 
direct  from  farmers.  All  our  seeds  are 
Government  Standard,  as  below,  and  we 
guarantee  satisfaction  on  arrival  of  seed. 

Home-Grown  Alfalfa,  No.  1  ?  19.00 

Home-Grown  Red,  No.  1   17.00 

Home-Grown  Red,  No.  2   15.00 

Home-Crown  Alsike,  No.  1   l.'i.OO 

Home-Grown  Alsike,  No.  2   12.00 

Timothy,  No.  2  (No.  1  Purity)   4.75 

These  prices  are  freight  paid  in  Ontario 
and  bags  included. 

Cash  with  order.    Samples  on  request. 

Caledonia  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Caledonia,  Ontario 


Barn  Plans  prepared  by  men 
of  practical  farm  experience 

Free  floor  plan  suggestions 


BEFORE  building  that  new  barn  or  remodel 
ling  the  old  one  get  the  advice  and  plans  of 
Louden  barn  architects. 
These  are  men  of  practical  farm  experience.  They 
know  farm  life  and  what  the  former,  dairyman  or 
stockman  needs  in  his  barn.  They  have  planned 
the  most  modern,  convenient  and  practical  barns 
that  have  been  erected  in  Canada. 

Write  These  Men 

Tell  these  men  how  many  head  of  stock  you 
want  to  house.  If  possible  send  a  rough  sketch  of 
your  houje,  the  'well,  the  roadway,  your  other 
buildings  and  where  you  propose  to  locate  the  barn, 
also  the  south  side  of  it,  and  they  will  make  floor 
plans  and  suggestions  without  charge. 

If  you  are  going  to  remodel  an  old  barn  show  on 
your  sketch  the  inside  measurements  and  location 
of  important  supporting  beams  and  posts,  also 
location  of  windows  and  doors,  etc.,  and  Louden 
architects  will  show  you  how  to  turn  your  old  barn 
into  a  modern  one  at  least  expense. 

Proofs  of  the  class  of  work  done  by  Louden  archi- 
tects are  shown  in  the  Louden  Book  of  Barn  Plans. 

74  Plans.    200  Illustrations 

In  this  are  shown  seventy-four  of  the  most 
modern  barns  erected  on  this  continent.  Every 
one  is  different  and  there's  a  floor  plan  of  every 
barn.  From  such  a  variety  you  can  readily  obtain 
very  many  ideas  that  will  help  you  in 
planning  your  new  barn. 

Practically  everything  worth  knowing 
about  barns  is  covered  in  the  Louden 
Barn  Plan  Book.  Drainage,  ventilation, 
lighting,  different  kinds  of  building  ma- 
terials, how  to  lay  and  use  concrete  for 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

of  Canada,  Limited 

Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada 
Branches  at  Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 
128  St.  Andrew  St.,  Quebec,  St.  John,  N.B. 


floors,  curbs  and  gutters — the  proper  levels,  etc.— 
all  are  clearly  explained. 

Chores  Cut  in  Half 

You  will  also  require  new  equipment  fur  a 
modern  barn.  Louden  Y  Stalls,  Louden  Flexible 
Stanchions,  Louden  Automatic  Detachable  Indi- 
vidual Water  Bowls,  Louden  Feed  and  Litter 
Carriers,  cut  the  barn  chores  in  half,  save  food, 
keep  the  animals  clean  and  healthy,  and  increase 
the  milk  flow  on  a  conservative  estimate  two 
quarts  more  milk  per  cow  per  day. 

Turn  Losses  Into  Profits 

It's  mighty  hard  to  make  money  on  a 
herd  that  is  kept  in  old,  unsanitary  and  un- 
comfortable quarters.    But  Louden  Equip- 
ment has  turned  an  unprofitable  herd 
into  a  profitable  one  many  and  many 
a  time. 

The  Louden  Catalogue  telling 
all  about  Louden  Equipment  will 
be  sent  along  with  the  Louden 
Barn  Plan  Book  if  you  say  so. 
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Free,  send 

the  coupon 
for  it  todatf. 


Loyden  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

640  Crimea  St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Please  send  me,  postpaid,  the  book(s)  checked 
below  : 

□  Louden  Barn  Plan. 

□  Louden  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Name  

Post  Office  

Province  _  _  
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Look,  for 
this  Beaver 
Service  Sign 


3iui£ff6r3iiisiness 

FtuiLT  in  HAMILTON  Canada 


TRUCKS 

Guaranteed  Service  for 
BEAVER  Truck  Owners 

Like  all  things  mechanical,  the  motor  truck  is  judged  by  its  constancy  of 
operation  and  freedom  from  repairs. 

To  provide  the  utmost  in  continuous  and  dependable  performance  for  BEAVER 
Truck  owners,  we  have  inaugurated  the  most  extensive  Service  Plan  that  has 
ever  been  pu:  into  operation  in  the  Truck  Industry. 

Free  Monthly  Inspection 

BEAVER  Guaranteed  Service  avails  every  BEAVER  Truck  owner  of  free 
monthly  inspection  for  a  period  of  two  years  at  any  BEAVER  Truck  Service 
Station  throughout  the  Dominion. 

The  establishment,  in  every  town  and  village,  of  these  BEAVER  Service 
Stations,  each  stocked  with  factory-owned  repair  parts,  provides  immediate 
and  efficient  service,  inspection  or  adjustment,  on  every  route  and  in  every 
locality,  thus  assuring  constant  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  due  to 
neglect  and  inadequate  attention. 

The  New  BEAVER  Selling  Plan 

Factory-owned  demonstrators,  operated  by  the  company,  relieve  the  dealer  of 
the  necessity  of  buying  either  truck  or  spare  parts.  This  reduces  selling  cost  to 
a  minimum  and  enables  you  to  buy  a  BEAVER  at  a  saving  of  $200  to  $500. 

Time  Payments 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  time  payments  on  a  part  of  the  purchase  price, 
through  any  BEAVER  Sales  and  Service  Station. 

If  you  are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  truck  or  truck  equipment  we  will  be 
glad  to  supply  you  with  literature  descriptive  of  the  BEAVER  line  without 
obligation. 

The  New  BEAVER  Truck  Franchise 

To  dealers  and  garage  owners  who  can  qualify  for  servicing  of 
BEAVER  trucks  there  may  yet  be  an  opening  in  your  locality  to 
secure  the  BEAVER  truck  franchise.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 

BEAVER  TRUCK  CORPORATION 

LIMITED 

HAMILTON  CANADA 
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EDITORIAL 


LONDON,  ONTARIO,  MARCH  9,  1922. 
Truth  in  Fabric. 


It  pays  to  sow  clean,  well-graded  seed. 


The  ice  harvest  is  about  over,  and  now  many  an; 
preparing  to  gather  the  harvest  from  the  maple  woods. 


Top  dressing  the  wheat  and  meadows  will  protect 
(hem  a  good  deal  from  the  high  winds  and  frosts  of 
March  and  early  April. 


Spring  is  just  around  the  corner.  Have  you  every- 
thing in  readiness  for  putting  the  seed  in  the  ground 
when  sunshine  and  moisture  indicates  that  growth  is 
about  to  start? 


Warm  days  in  March  may  be  used  to  advantage, 
cutting  dead  wood  and  cross  limbs  out  of  those  big 
apple  trees  in  the  old  orchard.  Several  feet  may  also 
be  taken  off  the  top  of  some  limbs. 


The  Canadian  dollar  is  most  back  to  full  size  on 
the  ex'change  market,  and  John  Bull's  currency  is  nearly 
back  to  normal.  These  in  themselves  are  signs  that 
slowly  but  surely  conditions  are  beginning  to  get  right 
side  up. 


Early-hatched  chickens  usually  commence  laying 
earliest  in  the  fall.  If  the  feathered  hen  won't  sit, 
bring  the  wooden  hen  into  use.  The  incubator  properly 
handled,  has  proven  an  efficient  means  of  hatching 
chickens. 


Princess  Mary  and  Viscount  Lascelles  were  manied 
amid  great  pomp  and  publicity,  while  thousands  of 
coy  maidens  and  brave  men  were,  no  doubt,  plighting 
their  word  under  more  humble  though  just  as  happy 
circumstances. 


The  kind  of  winter  we  have  been  having  in  Ontario 
does  not  promise  well  for  some  of  our  fruit  trees.  Growers 
should  be  on  the  lookout  for  injury  resulting  from 
variable  winter  conditions,  and  plan  to  minimize  this 
injury  as  much  as  possible  in  the  future  through  wiser 
cultural  methods. 


The  dairy  cow  has  never  shown  up  to  such  good 
advantage  as  during  the  present  period  of  low  prices. 
The  best  appreciation  we  can  show  of  her  good  work 
[is  tc  take  care  of  her  products  and  utilize  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  Let  us  produce  a  quality  product 
and  sell  it  on  a  quality  basis. 


Egypt  is  apparently  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  free 
and  independent  nations  with  the  British  Common- 
wealth. Notwithstanding  the  secure  footing  it  has  in 
world  affairs  already,  the  British  Empire  is  still  in 
the  making,  and  there  is  probably  nothing  that  con- 
tributes more  to  its  enduring  vitality  than  this  spirit 
of  democracy. 


If  the  Ontario  Government  would  inaugurate  an 
energetic  and  ambitious  reforestation  policy  at  once, 
the  move  would  still  be  two  decades  over  due.  The 
U.  F.  O.  Government  could  leave  no  better  and  more 
lasting  monument  to  its  memory  than  thousands  of 
acres  of  waste  land  reforested  and  cared  for,  and  a 
policy  that  ensured  extensive  plantings  each  year. 


Probably  the  people  of  Ontario  are  not  particular 
as  to  the  form  of  administration  of  Hydro  affairs,  and 
do  not  care  whether  it  is  secured  by  a  Ministry  of 
Power,  or  through  the  medium  of  a  Hydro-Electric 
Commission,  so  long  as  the  water  powers  of  Ontario 
are  developed  economically  and  as  rapidly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  rise  of  industry  and  population. 


There  is  one  outstanding  instance  where  the  pro- 
ducer loses  heavily  by  failing  to  exercise  any  control 
over  product  after  it  leaves  his  hands,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  wool.  Fabrics  are  manufactured  from  the 
wool  sold  by  farmers  but  with  it  is  mixed  varying 
quantities  of  substitutes  or  shoddy.  The  public  are 
not  trained  to  distinguish  between  substitutes  and  virgin 
wool  when  they  appear  in  woolen  goods  and  are  thus 
obliged  to  accept  as  final  the  dealer's  word  that  the 
goods  are  "wool"  or  "all  wool."  "Virgin  wool"  is  pure 
wool  used  for  the  first  time,  and  goods  made  entirely 
from  virgin  wool  are  superior  to  fabrics  which  contain 
a  percentage  only  of  virgin  wool  along  with  shoddy  and 
other  subititutes.  Farmers  are  obliged  to  sell  their 
wool  at  a  ridiculously  low  price  because  the  market  is 
bearish  or  said  to  be  over-supplied ;  but  when  the 
farmer  purchases  a  suit  of  clothes  or  other  woolen 
goods,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  is  given  a  product  that 
contains  shoddy,  and  for  which  he  pays  well.  At  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association  a  motion  was  presented  advocating  a 
"Truth-in-Fabric  Bill,"  which  if  carried  into  legislation 
would  force  manufacturers  to  brand  their  product  so 
buyers  would  know  what  it  contains.  The  matter  is 
discussed  in  an  article  in  the  Live-Stock  Department  of 
this  issue  by  the  mover  of  that  resolution,  and  farmers 
might  well  give  it  consideration  for  the  proposal  is 
fundamentally  right  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public  at 
large.  Now  that  farmers  have  seme  say  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  they  could  bring  this 
matter  before  the  various  legislative  bodies  as  well  as 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  Practically  every  one 
in  Canada  wears  woolen  garments  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, so  a  Truth-in-Fabric  Act  would  be  in  the  interests 
of  all  classes.  There  would  be  strong  opposition  to  such 
a  Bill,  but,  surely,  the  people  are  entitled  to  know  what 
they  are  buying,  and  farmers  are  justified  in  demanding 
that  their  product  be  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  com- 
mand general  approbation.  Such  a  measure  would  be 
popular,  because  it  is  fair  to  all.  Such  a  measure 
would  be  just  because  it  would  ensure  fair  dealing 
based  on  truth. 


Clydesdale  Classes  at  the  Shows. 

We  have  never  yet  heard  any  sound,  logical  reason 
why  there  should  continue  to  be  two  classifications  for 
Clydesdale  horses  at  the  exhibitions  and  winter  fairs. 
At  one  time  there  might  have  been  some  justification 
for  the  double  classification,  that  is,  both  open  and 
Canadian-bred  classes.  That  time,  however,  is  past  in 
Canada,  and  the  sooner  Clydesdales  are  shown  as  such, 
without  any  distinction  between  imported  and  Canadian- 
bred  animals,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  breed. 

The  purpose  of  an  exhibition,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to 
horses,  is  first,  to  educate  the  public  generally,  and 
agriculturists  especially,  to  appreciate  a  good  horse, 
and,  second,  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  better  animals 
by  providing  facilities  for  competition  and  the  winning 
of  prizes.  From  the  viewpoint  of  education  the  double 
classification  is  a  distinct  disadvantage,  for  the  classes 
are  smaller  and  the  competition,  too  often,  does  not 
reveal  the  qualities  that  larger  classes  would  present 
and  impress  upon  the  onlookers.  More  than  that, 
while  the  dual  classification  is  supposed  to  encourage 
the  small  breeder  it  does  not  work  out  that  way;  it 
simply  encourages  the  more  extensive  and  old-time 
breeders  to  show  in  the  Canadian-bred  classes  and 
capture  prizes  and  ribbons  meant  for  someone  else. 
The  beginner,  or  so-called  small  breeder,  has  scarcely 
any  better  chance  in  the  Canadian-bred  classes  than 
he  has  in  the  open  classes.  The  purpose  of  the  exhibition 
to  encourage  the  breeding  of  better  horses  is  also  de- 
feated by  this  division  of  the  prize-list.  There  are  just 
twice  as  many  red  and  blue  ribbons  under  this  system, 
and  the  result  is  that  mediocre  animals  get  honorable 
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positions  they  do  not  deserve.  It  provides  a  high 
place  for  the  second-rater  that  would  have  to  stand 
farther  down  the  line  if  all  Clydesdales  were  shown 
together.  Under  present  conditions  the  dual  classi- 
fication is  a  disadvantage  from  the  viewpoint  of  education 
to  the  public  and  as  a  stimulus  to  the  breeding  of  good 
horses.  More  important  stjill,  it  is  leaving  a  bad 
impression  regarding  the  Clydesdale  breed  in  Canada. 
Visitors  observe  other  breeds  showing  in  the  ring  and 
along  side  of  them  is  the  class  of  Clydesdales  only  half 
strength,  because  there  are  just  as  many  or  more  in 
the  stables  to  come  out  next  day  and  show  in  a  similar 
class  distinguished  only  by  name.  This  is  doing  the 
Clydesdale  bre'ed  irreparable  harm,  and  in  the  interest  of 
Clydesdales  the  breeders  and  exhibitors  should  waive 
any  monetary  advantages  the  double  classification  may 
present  to  them. 

There  are  imported  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  Ayrshires,  Jerseys,  etc.,  but  no  one  would  have 
the  courage  to  advocate  a  division  into  separate  cate- 
gories when  it  comes  to  the  cattle  ring.  There  is  no 
more  excuse  now  for  imported  and  Canadian-bred  classes 
in  the  horse-ring.  Clydesdales  should  be  shown  as 
such,  and  give  the  breed  a  chance  to  show  up  to  strength. 

In  our  report  of  the  Clydesdale  judging  at  Toronto 
last  September,  we  could  not  refrain  from  commenting 
thus:  "Unless  the  trade  with  Scotland  is  again  revived 
the  open  classes  and  the  Canadian-bred  classes  for 
Clydesdales  may  as  well  be  merged  into  one.  The 
Clydesdale  show  is  now  largely  Canadian-bred,  and  a 
far  better  impression  would  be  made  with  one  liberally 
extended  classification." 

We  still  believe  one  open  class  for  Clydesdales 
with  an  extended  prize-list  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Clydesdale  breed,  and  the  breeders  were  short- 
sighted when  they  did  not  endorse  the  resolution  to 
that  effect  which  was  brought  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  last  month. 


Fruit  Growing  and  Marketing. 

After  passing  through  an  ordeal  extending  over  a 
period  of  five  years  or  more,  the  fruit  growing  industry 
is  emerging  into  the  sunshine  once  more  and  gathering 
strength  for  the  period  of  prosperity  that  undoubtedly 
lies  close  ahead.  There  are  about  300,000  acres  of 
land  under  fruit  in  Ontario,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of 
organization  and  efficient  marketing  methods,  the 
industry  has  suffered  periodic  declines  when  plantations 
reverted  to  brush  heaps  and  even  experienced  growers 
were  pessimistic.  The  sun  is  beginning  to  shine  again. 
The  war  cloud  has  been  long  in  the  lifting,  but  during 
the  last  ordeal  several  organizations  came  into  existence 
and  growers  realized  that  only  through  organization 
and  by  adopting  efficient  marketing  methods  can  they 
expect  to  carry  on  successfully  through  the  fat  and  lean 
years  which  they  have  learned  to  expect. 

Cultural  methods  have  been  simplified  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  chief  factors  in  growing  good 
fruit  are  fertilization  and  spraying.  While  the  latter 
at  one  time  was  either  unheard  of  or  could  be  over- 
looked, it  is  the  one  operation  that  cannot  be  neglected 
if  marketable  fruit  is  grown.  Grading  and  packing  are 
the  features  tha£  Ontario  and  Eastern  Canada  growers 
'must  study  and  practice  carefully,  for  they  are  weak 
on  this  phase  of  the  work.  In  this  connection  the 
Dominion  Fruit  Conferences  that  are  held  from  time 
to  time  offer  indications  as  to  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  the  marketing  of  fruit.  The  recent  Conference 
at  Ottawa  saw  changes  recommended  in  the  Fruit 
Marks  Act  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  appeared 
extremely  radical.  Chief  among  these  were  the  changes 
in  grades,  grade  nams  and  packages  so  that  either 
Canadian  fruit  growers  might  take  advantage  cf  United 
States  markets  or  compete  with  United  States'  fruit  on 
the  British  market.  The  differentiation  of  grades  as 
between  boxed  and  barrelled  apples  appears  to  be  as 
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necessary  as  it  is  unwelcome  to  the  apple  growers  of 
Eastern  Canada,  while  the  proposed  conformity  of  our 
berry  and  currant  packages  with  those  standardized 
for  the  United  States  is  decidedly  against  the  inclination 
of  the  British  Columbia  growers.  As  was  stated  at  the 
Conference,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  the  fruit  growers 
to  face  rather  than  make  conditions,  and  the  good 
of  the  whole  industry  must  be  considered  when  changes 
are  proposed  for  Federal  legislation. 


The  Coming  Season. 

Success  in  farming  during  the  coming  season  .will 
have  to  be  earned  by  skilful  manoeuvering  and  up-to- 
date  farm  practice.  During  past  years,  and  past 
decades  in  fact,  the  indifferent  farmer  has  been  able 
to  make  a  living,  and  he  may  continue  to  do  so  during 
the  years  to  come,  but  the  ambitious  farmer  who  is 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  reasonable  profit  and 
an  enlarged  inventory  will  have  to  plan  carefully,  crop 
his  fields  judiciously,  feed  his  live  stock  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  and  market  his  product  to  the  very  best 
advantage.  Skilful  farming  means  sowing  extra  good 
seed  on  a  well-prepared  seed-bed  and  cultivating 
thoroughly  where  cultivation  is  permitted  by  the  nature 
of  the  crop;  it  means  weeding  out  the  unprofitable  cows 
and  keeping  a  herd  of  real  producers;  it  means  a  judicial 
use  of  labor,  and  last,  but  no  less  important,  it  means  a 
study  of  the  available  markets  and  use  of  the  best 
marketing  methods.  The  practices  here  recomended  do 
not  necessitate  expansion  or  increased  expenditures; 
profits  are  not  necessarily  made  in  that  way.  The 
methods  advocated  call  for  a  little  figuring,  perhaps; 
replacements  in  the  herd;  a  more  extensive  use  of  the 
fanning  mill,  and  a  workable  plan  of  campaign  for  1922. 
Farming  is  a  man's  job  in  these  times,  and  sloppy, 
>lip-shod  methods  should  have  no  place  in  present-day 
agriculture. 


Russia  stepped  off  into  the  night  and  now  amid  the 
political  darkness  the  awful  spectre  of  famine  is  stalking. 
Millions  in  Russia  will  die  of  starvation.  In  spite  of 
what  the  Government  of  Russia  is  or  has  done,  these 
people  are  human  beings  and  no  brief,  however  clever, 
can  relieve  those  with  plenty  and  some  to  spare  from 
the  obligation  that  the  golden  rule  imposes  upon  one 
and  all. 


Nature's  Diary, 

BY  A.  BROOKER  KLUGH,  M.  A. 

Heredity — No.  5. 
For  many  years  there  have  been  speculations  as  to 
the  physical  basis  of  heredity,  as  to  what  entities  in  the 
egg  and  the  sperm  were  the  actual  carriers  of  the  heritage, 
and  evidence  has  been  accumulating  upon  this  point 
until  it  is  now  certain  that  the  chromosomes  are  the 
bearers  of  the  heritage.  What  are  the  chromosomes? 
Without  entering  into  long  and  complicated  details  of  the 
structure  of  cells  and  the  processes  which  take  place  in 
cell-division,  we  can  say  that  when  a  cell  divides,  as 
cells  are  constantly  doing  in  the  growth  of  plants  and 
animals,  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  (i.  e.,  the  denser  portion 
of  protoplasm  which  exists  in  all  active  cells)  undergoes 
an  elaborate  series  of  changes.  During  these  changes 
there  appear  certain  minute  bodies,  which  because  they 
color  deeply  with  the  stains  which  are  used  in  preparing 
tissues  for  microscopical  examination  are  called 
chromosomes,  from  chromos — color,  and  soma —  body. 
In  ordinary  cell-division,  such  as  takes  place  in 
growth,  each  chromosome  splits  in  two,  and  half 
each  chromosome  splits  in  two,  and  half  of  each 
chromosome  goes  to  each  of  the  new  cells.  The  nnmber 
of  chromosomes  is  constant  for  each  species,  thus  in 
man  there  are  48,  in  wheat  16,  in  maize  20,  in  the 
pomace  fly  8,  in  the  worm  Ascaris  2,  and  so  on,  and, 
just  as  in  these  examples,  the  number  is  always  an 
even  one.  In  one  of  the  divisions  through  which  the 
sex  cells  pass  there  is,  however,  a  reduction  to  one-half 
the  number  of  chromosomes,  thus  when  the  nuclei  of 
the  egg  and  sperm  come  together  in  fertilization,  the 
full  number  of  chromosomes  is  again  restored  in  the 
fertilized  eggs — one-half  the  number  coming^from  eac 
parent. 
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Fig.  1. — How  Mendel's  Law  Works  Out. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  conception  in 
genetics,  a  conception  which  has  revolutionized  the 
whole  study  of  heredity — Mendel's  Law.  In  1866  an 
Austrian  monk,  Johann  Gregor  Mendel,  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Brunn  an  account  of  the  breeding  experiments  with 
peas  which  he  had  for  eight  years  carried  on  in  his 
cloister  garden.  The  results  of  these  experiments  lay 
buried  in  this  obscure  publication  until  1900,  when 
they  were  brought  to  light  by  three  botanists,  Correns, 
Tschermak  and  de  Vries,  who,  working  independently, 
had  reached  conclusions  very  similar  to  those  of  Mendel. 

No  clearer  method  of  introduction  to  this  law  can 
be  adopted  than  the  consideration  of  Mendel's  original 
experiments.  He  crossed  tall  and  dwarf  peas  and  ob- 
tained hybrid  plants,  all  of  which  were  tall  like  the 
tall  parent.  When  the  progeny  of  these  tall  hybrids 
were  grown  three-fourths  of  the  plants  were  tall,  like 
the  original  tall  variety,  and  one-fourth  were  dwarf, 
like  the  original  dwarf  variety.  Continuing  his  experi- 
ment, Mendel  found  that  the  dwarf  peas  of  the  second 
generation  bred  true,  producing  only  dwarf  plants,  but 
of  the  tall  plants  only  one-third  bred  true,  while  the 
other  two-thirds  proved  to  be  hybrids,  as  was  shown 
by  the  character  of  their  progeny. 

Mendel  studied  hybrids  involving  several  pairs  of 
contrasted  characters  and  found  that  in  every  case 
one  member  of  the  pair  was  expressed  unchanged  in 
the  hybrids,  whereas  the  other  member  of  the  pair 
became  latent  and  its  presence  could  be  detected  only 
by  growing  the  progeny  of  the  hybrid.  These  characters 
which  were  expressed  unchanged  in  the  hybrid  Mendel 
termed  dominant,  the  latent  characters  he  called 
recessive.  In  the  experiment  mentioned  above,  for 
example,  tallness  was  dominant,  and  dwarfness  recessive. 

Now  if  we  put  Mendel's  first  experiment  in  the  form 
of  a  diagram,  denoting  tallness  by  T  and  dwarfness  by 
D,  and  indicating  the  recessive  character  by  bracketing 
it,  we  can  see  the  results  clearly.  In  Figure  1,  No.  1 
shows  that  the  result  of  crossing  T  and  D  is  that  all 
the  hybrids  are  tall  in  appearance  but  carry  latent 
dwarfness.  This,  the  result  of  the  first  cross,  is  always 
termed  the  Fl  generation.  No  2  shows  the  result  of 
crossing  two  of  the  hybrids,  and  gives  the  ratio  of  the 
F2  generation.  If  the  two  of  the  F  (D)  s  of  this  genera- 
tion were  crossed  the  result  would  be  the  same  as  No.  2. 
No.  3  shows  the  result  ,  of  crossing  two  T's  from  the 
F  generation  and  No.  4  the  result  of  crossing  two  D's 
from  this  generation.  It  is  important  to  notice  the 
plus  sign  in  No.  2,  as  this  indicates  that  the  characters 
segregate  in  the  gametes  or  sex  cells.  If  they  did  not 
segregate  then  both  would  be  handed  on  together  to 
each  of  the  offspring  and  we  should  not  have  any  true 
tall  or  dwarf  peas  produced  when  two  of  the  hybrids 
were  crossed.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  characters 
in  Xo.  2  are  distributed  among  the  offspring  according 
to  the  law  of  chance.    The  law  of  chance  is  often 


referred  to  as  the  algebraic  expansi  on  of(a+b)2.  .^1 
you  are  not  mathematically  inclined  you  can  test  f 
out  by  throwing  up  two  coppers  a  hundred  timest 
when  you  will  find  the  result  will  not  be  far  from  the 
following— they  will  fall  25  times  both  heads,  25  times 
both  tails,  and  50  times  head  and  tail. 

(To  be  continued.) 


An  Open  Letter  to  Sandy  Fraser. 

BY  "A  LASSIE  O'  THUNDER  BAY." 

I  havena'  written  ye  for  a  lang  time,  but  it's  no. 
because  I  dinna'  think  aboot  ye,  an'  if  ye  could  hae 
heard  some  o'  my  thochts,  they  wad  hae  gi'en  ye  an 
awfu'  jolt.  Ye  ken,  Sandy,  I  hae  always  enjoyed 
ye're  wee  talks  in  "The  Farmer's  Advocate,"  but  I 
canna  agree  wi'  ye  ony  mair. 

In  the  first  place,  ye  gied  us  an  article  on  "Pedigreed 
Premiers,"  an'  ye  tell't  us  Mr.  Crerar  wad  sure  be  the 
boss  o'  Canada  Ye  tell't  us  Mackenzie  King  mic  t 
be  Premier  in  aboot  twenty  years  frae  noo,  an'  ye  didna 
come  wi'-in  a  hundred  miles  o'  the  result  o'  the  Federal 
election.    Ye're  an  unco'  poor  prophet,  Sandy.. 

Then,  do  ye  mind  o'  the  nicht-mare  ye  had?  I 
thocht,  when  I  read  it,  what  a  fine  lesson  it  must  hae 
taught  ye,  o'  the  way  women  hae  to  wark.  But  it 
seems  it  was  a'  wasted  ye. 

Ye  tell  us  o'  the  President  o'  the  U.  F.  W.  O.  talking 
aboot.  "Emancipation  o'  Fairm  Women  frae  Wark." 
Weel,  she  kent  o'  what  she  was  talkin'  aboot,  an'  that's 
mair  than  can  be  said  o'  a  guid  mony  ithers  I  hae  heard. 

Noo  Sandv,  I  dinna  belong  tae  the  U.  F.  W.  O. 
I'm  juist  one  o'  the  U.  C.  W.,  and  for  fear  ye  micht  not 
ken  what  three  wee  letters  mean,  I'll  tell  ye.  They 
stand  for  United  Canadian  Women.  There's  no  society 
o'  them,  as  the  membership  wad  be  unco  big,  but  the 
spirit  is  there,  juist  the  same. 

But  what  I  started  to  tell  ye  was  this,  there  isna' 
muckle  danger  o'  women,  an'  especially  fairm  women, 
rinnin'  oot  o'  wark,  as  lang  as  there's  men  like  yersel' 
left  in  the  warld. 

Juist  think,  Sandy,  o'  the  stormy  days  in  winter, 
when  ye  sat  a'  day  wi'  ye're  feet  on  the  hearth.  I'm 
no'  feared  to  wager  that  Jean  kept  richt  on,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  micht  be.  The  same  auld  washing 
an'  ironin',  scrubbin'  an'  cookin',  makin'  an'  mendin' 
had  tae  be  done.  An'  it's  juist  aboot  the  same  in 
the  toons.  When  the  men  gae  on  strike  for  a  higher 
wage,  the  wumman  folk  gae  on  warkin'  harder  than 
ever  sae  that  the  bairns  may  be  fed. 

There's  aye  muckle  wark  on  the  fairm,  Sandy. 
Dae  ye  ever  get  Jean  oot  tae  help  ye?  An'  dae  ye 
turn  in  at  nicht  an'  help  Jean  wi'  her  hoose  wark?  I 
hae  my  doots  o'  ye  Sandy,  ye'll  maybe  be  too  tired  when 
ye're  ain  day's  wark  is  done.  An'  I  wouldna'  like  tae 
see  the  storm  that  wad  gie  a  wumman  an  excuse  for 
shirkin'  her  wark  between  Monday  morn  an'  Saturday 
nicht  , 

I  read  a  bit  story  yince  o'  a  family  telhn  what 
ilka  ane  o'  them  wad  like  tae  be  daein'  on  the  ither  side 
o'  the  Pearly  Gates.  When  it  cam'  tae  the  mither's 
turn  she  juist  said,  "I'd  like,  for  a  wee  while  tae  lie  in 
my  grave  an'  rest." 

Then,  Sandy,  ye  had  the  cheek  tae  tell  us,  Miss 
McPhail  should  be  set  up  as  a  model  for  her  sex,"  as 
"she  intends  tae  say  but  little  an'  learn  a'  she  can  dunn 
the  session."  Hoot  mon!  Dinna  ye  read  the  news- 
papers? Judgin'  by  them,  Aggie  McPhail  willna'  hae 
onything  left  tae  sa/*when  she  gangs  doon  tae  Ottawa, 
as  she  has  already  gi'en  us  aboot  a'  she  has  in  her^heid. 
Ye  tell  us  aboot  the  "hand  that  rocks  the  cradle,"  but 
dae  ye  no  ken  that  yin  or  twa  o'  thae  same  hands  hae 
"rocked  the  boat?"  , 

I  dinna  like  ye're  poleetical  articles,  Sandy.  Where  s 
the  guid,  hard,  common-sense  ilka  Scotchman  should 
hae?  The  fairmer  has  had  the  vote  juist  as  lang  as  ony 
ither  mon,  an'  if  he  didna'  mak'  use  o'  it  wha's  to 
blame  but  himsel'?  Ye  seem  tae  be  blowing  a  guid 
deal  aboot  Tammas  Crerar  again.  Hoo  are  we  gaun 
tae  ken  aboot  what  went  on  at  thae  "secret  session? 
It  micht  be  Tammas  was  vera  willin'  tae  step  intae  the 
Cabinet,  but  at  the  last  minute  Sir  Lomer  Gonin 
micht  hae  tell't  him  he  didna'  want  him. 

I'll  tell  ye  what's  wrang  wi'  ye  Sandy.  Ye've  been 
readin'  ower  muckle  that's  nae  guid  for  ye.  _  It's  gi'en 
ye  an  attack  o'  poleetical  indigestion  an'  ye've  gotten 
a  distorted  view  o'  life.    Ye  mun  diet  for  a  wee  while. 

Tak'  a  guid  dose  o'  broad-minded  common  sense, 
what  like  ye'll  get  in  "The  Farmer's  Advocate,"  an 
ye'll  sune  be  back  tae  the  guid  auld  sunny  humor  ye 
brocht  frae  the  "Land  o'  the  Heather."  Ask  Jean  if 
she  doesna  agree  wi'  "A  Lassie  o'  Thunder  Bay. 


Reports  indicate  that  the  Taft-Fielding  reciprocity 
pact  that  carried  the  Laurier  Government  down  to 
defeat  in  1911  may  again  engage  the  attention  of 
honorable  members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
veteran  financier  and  politician,  Honorable  Mr.  Fielding, 
will  command  the  respect  of  all  political  classes  if  he 
again  champions  the  agreement  that  removed  him  and 
his  colleagues  to  the  opposition  benches,  and  such  an 
advocacy  will  be  a  striking  tribute  to  the  political 
sincerity  of  the  administration  that  lost  power  by 
fighting  for  a  principle. 


Prices  at  auction  sales  are  showing  an  advance 
over  last  fall  prices.  Things  are  never  so  bad  but  what 
they  might  be  worse. 
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THE  HORSE. 


Handle  the  colts  quietly  and  gently,  but  always 
remain  master  of  the  situation. 


It  is  not  too  early  to  have  the  harness  repaired, 
buckles  replaced  and  the  whole  thing  put  in  readiness 
for  another  busy  season. 

A  little  extra  exercise  and  growing  from  now  on  will 
Kip  to  condition  horses  for  the  spring  work.  Later 
more  feed  will  be  necessary. 

Many  teamsters  get  excited  before  their  animals 
show  signs  of  fright.  Keep  cool  and  the  horse  will 
behave  better  under  all  circumstances. 


Many  horses  and  cattle  stand  poorly  and  show 
badly  because  their  feet  are  not  kept  trimmed.  When 
stabled  all  winter  the  toes  grow  long  and  should  be 
attended  to.  The  ordinary  and  normal  wear  in  the 
summer  about  equals  the  growth,  but  there  is  little 
wear  on  the  feet  of  idle  horses,  so  the  paring  knife 
should  be  used. 


Shoeing  for  Laminitis  or  Founder. 

BY  DON.  H.  LOVE,  MIDDLESEX  CO.,  ONT. 

Laminitis,  or  founder,  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
sensitive  laminae  of  the  feet.  When  a  horse  is  affected 
it  suffers  intense  pain  and  is  rendered  useless  until  the 
inflammation  is  relieved.  In  case  of  founder,  a  veterin- 
arian should  be  called  at  once  to  advise  and  treat. 

The  sensitive  laminae  of  the  feet  constitute  the 
skin  covering  or  fleshy  leaves  covering  the  ospedis  or 
pedal  bone.  The  laminae  are  filled  with  minute  nerves 
and  blood-vessels,  and  are  extremely  sensitive.  These 
fleshy  leaves,  which  cover  the  interior  bone  of  the  foot, 
extend  out  in  layers  and  dovetail  into  each  other, 
forming  a  complete  unit.  Under  normal  conditions 
they  are  kept  healthy  by  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
laminae  and  different  portions  of  the  foot.  In  case  of 
laminitis,  the  sensitive  laminae  become  inflamed  and 
swollen.  As  the  ospedis  bone  cannot  contract  and  the 
horny  w-all  of  the  hoof  cannot  expand,  the  horse  suffers 
intense  pain,  so  the  owner  should  take  immediate  steps 
to  relieve  the  situation. 

About  the  first  symptoms  of  laminitis,  or  founder, 
you  will  notice,  will  be  the  horse  standing  with  its 
front  feet  stretched  away  out  in  front,  placing  the 
weight  on  the  heels  of  its  front  feet.  His  hind  legs  will 
be  extended  under  the  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry- 
all the  weight  possible;  this  symptom  indicates  disease 
in  the  front  feet.  (The  hind  feet  are  sometimes  affected, 
but  not  so  frequently.)  The  horse  will  be  suffering 
intense  pain,  perspiration  will  stand  out  in  beads  over 
the  body,  and  the  expression  of  the  face  will  indicate 
intense  pain.  Relief  can  be  given  by  standing  the 
horse's  front  feet  in  hot  water,  as  hot  as  one  can  stand 
the  hand  in.  Hot  poultices  are  sometimes  used.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  shoeing  of  such  cases  to  which  we  wish 
to  refer,  and  would  recommend  that  a  veterinarian  be 
called  in  to  recommend  treatment. 

The  causes  of  laminitis,  or  founder,  are  numerous. 
Had  shoeing,  such  as  improper  paring  of  the  feet,  re- 
moving the  sole  support,  calking  the  shoe  heels  too 
high  in  relation  to  the  toe  heights,  frequently  result  in 
laminitis.  Too  light  a  toe  calk,  in  comparison  with  the 
heel  calk,  is  another  reason,  and  horse  owners  should 
see  that  their  animals  are  properly  shod  if  they  would 
prevent  founder.  Laminitis  is  due,  in  some  cases,  to 
improper  feeding,  excessive  quantities  of  cold  water 
when  the  animal  is  over-heated,  or  standing  in  drafts 
or  cold. 

There  are  a  great  many  causes  of  laminitis  which 
could  be  dealt  with,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
reader  has  a  knowledge  of  these  things,  or  will  consult 
a  veterinarian  when  trouble  arises,  therefore,  I  will 
discuss  the  shoeing  of  horses  suffering  from  chronic 
laminitis. 

In  examining  the  horse  with  laminitis,  preparatory 
to  shoeing,  you  will  observe,  when  passing  the  hand 
down  over  the  wall  of  the  hoof,  that  the  wall  is  ringed 
and  somewhat  bulged.  At  the  toe  the  rings  are  quite 
close  together,  gradually  becoming  wider  towards  the 
fop  of  the  wall.  You  will  also  observe  that  the  heels 
are  quite  high,  due  to  the  pressure  brought  upon  the 
toes,  and  when  an  animal  is  suffering  from  founder  the 
heel  calks  in  shod  horses  are  worn  off  before  the  toe 
calks.    In  chest  founder  the  toe  calks  wears  off  first. 

Skill  must  be  exercised  in  preparing  the  feet  of  the 
foundered  horse  for  shoeing.  In  dressing  the  feet,  the 
front  wall  above  the  toe,  if  bulged,  should  be  dressed 
to  a  normal  position  of  45  degrees,  and  the  heel  to  90 
degrees.  The  sole  should  first  be  cleaned  and  properly 
dressed  so  as  to  ascertain  where  the  white  line  is — the 
line  that  divides  the  wall  and  sole.  If  you  find  about 
five-eights  of  an  inch,  or  one-half  inch  then  dress  the 
wall  to  45  degrees,  for  if  the  wall  is  thinned  somewhat 
acW1"  re^'eve  tne  pressure  upon  the  sensitive  laminae. 
After  the  feet  have  been  properly  dressed,  select  the 
shoes  to  be  used.  Use  a  bar  shoe  but  do  not  use  a 
toe-chp  up  the  front  of  the  shoe  if  the  toe  is  thin,  but 
use  it  at  the  side  of  the  toe.  To  prevent  the  shoe  from 
dividing,  a  clip  may  be  turned  up  on  the  bar,  across  the 
bar  or  the  frog,  and  extend  up  on  the  frog.  By  all 
means  leave  out  the  toe-nails  so  as  to  relieve  all  pressure 
at  the  toes.  If  the  horse  has  a  proper  cupped  sole 
then  no  great  trouble  will  be  encountered  with  the 
common  bar  shoe.  If  the  sole  is  strapped  down  then  a 
very  special  shoe  must  be  made  and  used  by  making  a 
very  wide  webbed  shoe  about  2M  inches  wide  and 


forming  a  bar  shoe  of  it.  Concave  the  hoof-bearing 
surface  slightly  to  fit  the  sole  properly.  If  the  sole  and 
wall  are  too  tender  cut  a  leather  pad  the  size  required, 
drill  a  couple  of  small  rivet  holes  in  the  bar  of  the  shoe, 
and  rivet  the  leather  pad  to  it;  give  the  sole  a  good 
coating  of  pine  tar,  use  oakum  or  cotton  packing 
under  the  leather,  then  nail  the  shoe  and  pad  on  and 
the  packing  will  help  to  keep  out  sand  and  dirt.  It  also 
helps  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  sole  and  wall. 

After  the  horse  is  shod  it  should  be  well  looked 
after,  and  kept  shod  at  intervals  of  six  weeks  at  the 
outside,  between  shoeing  some  kind  of  dressing  should 
be  used  on  the  feet  to  keep  them  in  normal  condition, 
more  especially  in  the  dry  weather  the  following  is  a 
good  formula: — One  pint  of  linseed  oil,  one  pint  of 
neat's-foot  oil,  and  one  pint  of  pine  tar.  Warm  the 
pine  tar  slightly,  and  thoroughly  mix  the  three  sub- 
stances. Keep  in  a  large  sealer,  tightly  closed.  To 
use,  put  a  small  portion  in  a  cup  and  apply  with  a 
paint  brush  to  the  outer  walls  and  sole.  This  dressing 
keeps  the  feet  in  good  condition,  the  pine  tar  makes  a 
good  sanitary  dressing,  and  altogether  the  mixture 
gives  the  feet  a  good  appearance. 
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Heather  Bell. 

Clydesdale  mare  owned  by  R.  Duff  &  Son,  Myrtle,  Ont. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Have  the  Piggery  Dry  and 
Convenient. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  noticed  in  "The  Fanner's  Advocate"  where  com- 
ment on  buildings  best  suited  for  hog  raising  was  re- 
quested. We  find  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  building 
be  well  ventilated  and  dry.  In  order  to  secure  this  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  have  a  dead-air  space  in  the  wall. 
I  like  a  concrete  floor  with  2-inch  plank  laid  on  four-by- 
fours.  I  fasten  the  planks  down  with  wood  screws. 
This  platform  is  taken  up  in  the  summer,  or  when  it  is 
necessary  to  thoroughly  clean  the  pen.  A  wall  built 
of  cement  blocks  is  satisfactory,  although  I  prefer  to  use 
2-by-6-inch  studding  and  boarding  up  on  either  side. 
A  ventilating  system  recommended  for  ordinary  barns 
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can  be  used  very  satisfactorily.  The  accompanying 
illustration  is  the  type  of  building  which  I  am  erecting 
this  spring.  These  pens  are  about  10  by  12  feet,  and 
a  person  can  make  the  building  any  length  desired, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  hogs  to  be  kept.  There 
are  sliding  doors  which  can  be  raised  from  the  passage- 
way to  allow  the  hogs  to  go  out  into  the  paddock.  There 
are  doors  leading  from  the  pen  to  the  passageway  for 
convenience  in  changing  the  pigs  from  one  pen  to  an- 
other, or  for  loading  on  to  the  wagon  at  shipping  time. 
In  order  to  save  space  concrete  bins  for  feed  are  built 
on  the  outside  of  the  pen.  Tight  lids  fit  over  these  to 
prevent  the  feed  from  getting  damp.  A  cistern  was  dug 
at  the  corner  of  the  pen  for  the  water  from  the  roof, 
and  by  having  a  pump  inside  the  water  needed  for  the 
hogs  can  be  drawn  in. 

Halton  Co.,  Ontario.  G.  S. 


Early-bred  ewes  will  soon  be  dropping  their  lambs. 
In  some  folds  lambs  have  already  made  their  appearance. 
The  watchfulness  and  care  of  the  shepherd  is  a  large 
factor  in  lessening  mortality  in  the  flock  at  this  time. 


Brand  All  Cloth  With  the  Per- 
centage of  Material  it  Contains. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  view  of  the  very  low  prices  of  wool  prevailing  in 
Canada  to-day,  causing  a  depression  in  the  sheep-breed- 
ing industry,  1  think  all  sheep  breeders  and  wool  growers' 
associations  should  commence  a  campaign  to  educate 
the  public  as  to  the  value  of  virgin  wool  in  wool  fabrics. 
We  have  pure  food  laws  to  prevent  substituting.  Why 
should  we  not  have  a  truth  in  fabric  law  to  prevent  the 
same  practice?  By  this  I  mean  a  law  by  which  textile 
manufacturers  and  distributors  would  be  compelled 
to  make  their  cloth  so  all  would  know  its  content. 
Under  the  present  system  the  public  is  permitted  to 
believe  that  cloth  they  buy  as  "wool,"  "all  wool,"  or 
"pure  wool"  is  virgin  wool,  when  a  large  percentage  of 
it  is  made  from  substitutes,  the  chief  of  which  is  shoddy. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  wool  shoddy  of  which  there  are 
several  grades,  but  the  best  grades  of  shoddy  should  not 
be  allowed  to  counterfeit  virgin  wool,  because  its  wearing 
value  is  small  compared  with  that  of  virgin  wool.  If 
all  cloth  were  branded  showing  the  percentage  of  virgin 
wool,  shoddy,  and  other  substitutes  it  contained,  the 
public  would  know  just  how  much  shoddy  it  is  buying 
and  would  not  buy  nearly  as  much  as  they  do  when  they 
think  that  "all  wool"  means  virgin  wool. 

A  Truth  in  Fabric  Bill  is  before  the  United  States 
Congress  to-day,  but  is  receiving  strong  opposition  from 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  One 
of  their  arguments  is  that  such  a  law  would  greatly 
add  to  distributing  costs.  In  answer  to  this  the  Secretary 
of  the  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  at  Washington  says,  it 
has  been  conclusively  proven  that  the  cost  would  be 
less  than  one  cent  per  yard,  an  insignificant  amount. 
He  also  says  that  the  average  weight  per  yard  of  wool 
fabrics  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  more  than 
twelve  ounces  per  yard,  while  the  amount  of  virgin  wool 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1921  could  not 
contribute  more  than  six  ounces  per  yard  to  the  wool 
fabrios  manufactured  in  that  year,  showing  that  these 
fabrics  contained  fifty  per  cent,  substitutes,  the  chief 
of  which  is  shoddy. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Canadian  textile  manu- 
facturers use  as  much  shoddy  and  other  substitutes  in 
their  woolen  fabrics  as  do  manufacturers  in  other 
countries,  but  I  do  know  that  fabrics  the  Canadian 
consumer  buys  as  "all  wool"  and  "pure  wool"  contain 
shoddy  and  other  substitutes.  If  we  had  such  a  law 
compelling  manufacturers  and  distributors  to  brand 
their  cloth,  and  prohibit  the  importation  of  cloth 
that  was  not  so  branded,  we  would  soon  see  a  small 
flock  of  sheep  on  nearly  every  Canadian  farm  and  would 
have  a  demand  for  all  the  virgin  wool  we  could  produce 
at  a  remunerative  price. 

The  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  Limited, 
are  now  selling  cloth  made  from  all  Canadian  virgin 
wool.  Let  any  person  desiring  to  buy  enough  cloth 
to  make  himself  a  suit  of  clothes  get  samples  and  prices 
from  these  people  and  compare  the  quality  and  price 
of  this  cloth  with  any  they  buy  elsewhere.  Compare 
it  again  after  it  has  been  in  wear  for  six  months  or  a 
year  and  he  will  learn  the  difference  between  all  virgin 
wool  cloth  and  cloth  sold  under  the  term  "wool"  or 
"all  wool." 

Our  woolen  manufacturers  in  Canada  to-day  enjoy 
all  the  blessings  of  a  protective  tariff,  while  the  Canadian 
wool  grower  has  practically  no  protection  so  far  as  the 
tariff  is  concerned.  I  think  the  manufacturer  should 
have  enough  protection  to  prevent  countries  that  have 
cheaper  labor  and  lower  standards  of  living  from  under- 
selling him  in  the  home  market,  and  that  the  Canadian 
wool  grower  should  be  protected  against  competition 
with  countries  that  can  grow  wool  much  cheaper  than 
we  can  in  Canada.  But  the  kind  of  protection  that  will 
benefit  both  the  producer  and  consumer  is  a  Truth  in 
Fabric  Law,  and  then  let  us  all  buy  woolen  goods  made 
in  Canada  and  get  away  from  the  idea  that  you  buy 
imported  cloth  to  get  good  cloth. 

Middlesex  County,   Ontario.      Ernest  Robson. 


A  Frame  Building  for  Hogs. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  the  February  9  issue  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
you  asked  for  readers  to  state  their  experience  in  the 
housing  and  feeding  of  hogs.  The  writer  has  had  some 
experience.  When  we  started  raising  hogs  in  winter 
we  were  told  that  the  practice  would  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  unless  a  very  warm  pen  were  supplied  our  work 
would  be  for  nothing.  At  first  we  kept  our  hogs  in  the 
barn  basement.  There  were  stone  walls  and  at  first  a 
wooden  floor.  The  floor,  however,  was  later  replaced 
with  cement,  and  for  several  years  we  raised  good  hogs 
in  this  place.  As  our  other  live  stock  became  more 
plentiful  we  were  forced  to  resort  to  a  change  of  quarters 
for  the  hogs.  There  was  an  old  log  barn  connected  with 
our  large  frame  barn,  so  we  plastered  it  up  and  made 
Stalls  10  by  20  feet  for  the  hogs.  We  cut  an  alley-way 
through  from  one  building  to  the  other,  so  that  the 
warm  air  from  the  horses  and  cattle  could  pass  through 
into  the  hog  pens.  We  have  found  this  arrangement 
ideal  for  both  young  and  old  hogs.  It  is  well  ventilated, 
the  air  is  always  dry  and  so  are  the  walls.  As  a  rule, 
our  young  pigs  are  farrowed  in  March,  and  soon  get 
rustling  around  the  large  pen.  Only  one  year  out  of  ten 
have  we  had  any  bother  with  unhealthy  hogs. 

It  is  not  always  the  pen  which  is  at  fault.  Proper 
feeding  and  care  have  a  lot  to  do  in  the  raising  of  healthy, 
growthy  hogs.  On  September  1,  1921,  a  litter  was 
farrowed  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  became  cold  we  put 
them  in  the  above  mentioned  pen.  The  sow  was  fed 
corn  on  the  cob  and  received  water  to  drink,  so  long  as 
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the  young  pigs  stayed  with  her.  When  about  two  weeks 
old  the  little  pigs  started  to  pick  the  kernels  off  the 
cobs.  We  had  never  allowed  this  before.  The  young 
pigs  went  with  their  mother  nearly  two  months,  when 
they  were  weaned.  We  continued  on  with  the  corn 
and  skim-milk  for  some  weeks,  then  middlings  were 
added  to  the  milk.  Turnips  were  pulped  and  mixed 
with  the  middlings,  and  the  pigs  had  access  to  water, 
ashes  and  salt.  When  they  were  five  months  and  one- 
week  old  we  sold  them  and  they  averaged  exactly  200 
pounds  each.  This  old  log  barn  was  not  too  warm, 
as  water  would  freeze  on  cold  days.  We  always  have 
good  luck  if  the  pigs  are  kept  dry  and  clean.  It  is 
important  that  mineral  matter,  such  as  coal  ashes,  salt, 
sulphur  and  earth,  be  kept  before  the  pigs.  Plenty  of 
clean  water,  exercise  and  a  dry  place  to  sleep  are  also 
essentials  to  successful  hog  raising.  The  litter  above 
mentioned  received  corn  Irom  the  time  they  started 
to  eat  until  the  time  they  were  sold.  We  know  that 
corn  is  condemned  for  young  pigs,  but  i.t  worked  all 
right  for  us  last  fall  and  winter.  We  prefer  a  frame 
building  with  good-sized  windows  and  ventilators. 
The  warm  air  from  the  cattle  barn  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
successful  hog  raising  in  the  winter.  The  hogs  must  be 
kept  well  bedded.  If  they  are  given  proper  attention 
there  is  no  question  but  what  they  will  pay. 

Lanark  Co.,  Out.  J.  E,  M. 


The  Beef  Ring  for  Fresh,  High- 
Quality  Meat, 

There  has  been  an  unusually  large  number  of  inquiries 
this  spring  for  information  regarding  beef  rings.  Some 
are  wanting  charts  for  a  sixteen-share  ring,  others  for  a 
twenty,  and  we  have  had  one  inquiry  for  a  thirty-two- 
share  ring.  With  the  great  spread  in  price  between 
what  the  producer  receives  for  the  animal  on  foot  and 
what  he  has  to  pay  for  a  piece  of  meat  at  the  retail 
butchers,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  people  in  rural 
communities  are  endeavoring  to  organize,  so  as  to 
supply  themselves  with  fresh  meat  of  high  quality  every 
week  during  the  summer.  There  seems  to  be  an 
aversion  to  the  use  of  salt  meat,  which  at  one  time 
furnished  the  chief  meat  ration  during  the  summer. 
The  members  of  the  beef  ring  are  assured  of  choice 
meat.  No  old  cows  or  half-finished  animals  are  killed. 
In  most  rings  the  rule  is  that  the  animal  must  not  be 
over  two  years  of  age,  and  must  dress  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  four  hundred  pounds.  Inspectors  are  appointed, 
and  a  too  heavy  or  too  light  animal,  or  one  that  is  not 
in  good  condition,  may  be  rejected. 

The  organization  part  is  simple.  A  number  of 
farmers  meet  and  decide  on  the  size  of  ring  they  wish 
to  form,  they  elect  officers  and  subscribe  sufficient 
money  to  provide  a  slaughter-house  and  the  utensils 
for  butchering.  Rules  and  regulations  are  formulated; 
a  butcher  is  secured,  and  then  by  drawing  lots  they 
decide  on  the  week  in  which  each  member  is  to  supply 
an  animal.  As  a  rule,  one  of  the  members  can  be 
secured  to  do  the  butchering,  cut  up  the  meat  and  weigh 
it.  He  is  paid  so  much  for  his  time  by  the  member 
consigning  the  animal  that  week.  The  club  should 
insist  that  the  animai  be  at  the  slaughter-house  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  before  killing,  in  order  that  it  may 
calm  down  after  being  transferred  from  the  home  farm 
to  the  slaughter-house.  With  a  twenty-share  ring 
and  an  animal  dressing  four  hundred  pounds,  each 
member  gets  approximately  twenty  pounds  of  meat 
each  week,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  there  will  be  a 
roast,  a  piece  to  boil,  and  a  slice  of  steak.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  each  member  will  have  had  every  cut  in 
the  carcass.  In  case  a  member  secures  more  meat  than 
his  animal  dressed  out,  he  pays  for  it  at  a  rate  decided 
on  by  the  members.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  receives 
less  meat  than  his  animal  dressed,  he  is  paid  at  the 
same  rate.  We  know  of  beef  rings  that  have  been  in 
operation  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  summers,  and  the 
members  would  not  think  of  disbanding.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  show  methods  of  cutting  up  the 
carcass.  Figure  2  shows  how  the  meat  is  divided  in  a 
twenty-share  ring.  Only  half  the  carcass  is  shown, 
and  the  other  half  would  be  cut  similarly.  Nos.  1  to 
10  are  roasts,  and  then  there  are  ten  slices  of  steak; 
Nos.  11  to  20  are  suitable  pieces  for  boiling.  Figure  1 
in  the  chart  shows  how  the  meat  is  divided  in  a  sixteen- 
share  ring.  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  5  represent  roasts  with 
three  joints  in  each;  No.  4  is  a  roast  with  four  joints; 
Nos.  6,  7  and  8  represent  sirloin,  and  then  there  is  the 
steak.  No.  9  represents  the  neck,  which  is  a  boil  piece; 
No.  11  is  the  front  shank;  No.  10  is  brisket,  and  No.  12 
is  shoulder;  Nos.  13  and  14  represent  rib  cuts,  and  No. 
16  is  the  hind  shank.  No.  15  is  the  flank.  By  cutting 
the  other  half  of  the  carcass  the  same  way  each  member 
will  receive  a  roast,  a  boiling  piece,  and  a  piece  of  steak. 

In  regard  to  the  thirty-two-share  ring  which  one  of 
our  subscribers  has  inquired  about,  the  different  cuts 
in  the  sixteen-share  ring  are  halved.  The  butcher  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  cutting  up  the  carcass  so  that 
each  member  gets  the  proper  weight,  or  approximately 
so.  The  members  usually  club  together  in  going  for 
the  meat  each  week,  and  it  is  quite  possible  for  one 
man  to  bring  home  the  meat  for  three  or  four  of  his 
neighbors. 

Possibly  some  of  our  readers  have  better  methods  of 
cutting  up  the  carcass  than  here  numerated,  and  we 
would  be  pleased  to  have  them  describe  their  methods, 
and  also  the  advantage  of  the  beef  ring,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  numerous  readers.  , 


If  an  animal  is  sick  isolate  it  from  the  herd  or  flock. 
It  not  only  makes  it  easier  to  treat  the  animal  but  if 
the  trouble  is  communicable  it  lessens  the  danger  of 
the  disease  spreading. 


THE  FARM. 


The  Farm  Light  and  Power  Plant. 

Editok  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  daily  papers,  as  well  as  the  farm  papers,  have 
D^en  debating  about  electricity  for  the  farm.  No  doubt 
the  Hydro  is  a  wonderful  thing,  but  it  will  be  a  long 
lime  before  it  reaches  the  farmer  on  the  back  concession, 
and  the  man  on  the  back  concession  has  as  good  right 
to  it  as  the  man  living  on  the  main  lines.  But  the  man 
on  the  back  concession  need  not  be  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  electricity  because  the  Hydro  cannot  get 
to  him,  as  the  individual  farm  lighting  plant  fills  his 
need  for  everything,  except  heavy  power,  just  as  well 
as  the  Hydro. 

i  (  As  we  have  been  using  a  farm  lighting  plant  for 
'nearly  two  years,  and  know  the  cost  of  installing  and 
operating  same,  we  are  in  a  position  to  talk  on  the 
■subject.  When  we  installed  a  40-light  plant,  two  years 
ago,  there  were  no  plants  in  operation  within  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  of  us;  in  fact,  we  had  never  seen  one 
work,  and  we  were  a  little  dubious  whether  it  would 
continue  to  give  us  what  the  manufacturer  claimed  it 
would.  But  after  using  it  the  length  of  time  we  have, 
we  have  decided  that  it  is  the  thing  for  the  farmer. 

When  you  install  a  lighting  plant,  your  first  cost  is 
your  only  cost.  You  are  independent.  No  big  com- 
mission can  set  your  rates,  no  signing  contracts  for 
twenty  years,  storms  do  not  shut  your  light  and  power 
off  just  when  you  need  it  the  most. 

We  have  thirty-one  lights  in  house  and  barns. 
We  also  run  a  washing  machine  and  churn,  electric 
iron,  and  run  a  water  pressure  system  with  our  plant, 
and  we  have  never  had  any  trouble  or  extra  expense. 
Fuel  and  cylinder  oil  must  be  purchased,  but  the  total 
cost  of  these  is  moderate  when  one  considers  the  amount 
of  work  and  time  it  saves  the  women  folk,  the  amount 
of  light  we  get,  and  the  ease  of  mind  one  enjoys  when 
away  from  home.  One  feels  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  boys  upsetting  the  lantern  and  that  alone  is 
worth  a  whole  lot.  The  safety  in  handling  a  small 
plant  as  compared  with  the  high  voltage  systems  is 
also  worth  considering. 

Nobody  knows  the  value  of  a  lighting  plant  until 
they  get  using  one  for  a  while,  and  then  they  wonder 
why  they  did  without  one  so  long. 

Dufferin  Co.,  Ont.  C.  M.  H. 


Fig.  1. — -Chart  for  16-share  Beef  Ring. 


Fig.  2.— Chart  for  20-share  Beef  Ring. 


Varieties  of  Corn  and  Their 
Adaptability. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  article  in  your 
issue  of  February  23,  entitled,  "The  Dent  in  Corn  and 
Its  Relation  to  Yield."  There  is  certainly  a  direct 
relation  between  the  depth  of  the  kernel  of  dent  corn 
and  the  number  of  days  required  for  maturity.  There 
is  also  a  relationship  between  the  indentation  of  corn 
and  maturity. 

In  the  two  classes  of  corn,  dent  and  flint,  we  have 
a  marked  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  kernel,  the 
indentation  of  the  kernel,  the  depth  of  the  kernel,  but 
this  difference  is  typified  in  different  strains  of  corn  and 
is  hard  to  trace.  We  have  flint  corns,  such  as  Quebec 
Yellow,  which  is  the  most  extreme  type  of  flint  corn, 
and  which  is,  possibly,  one  of  the  earliest  varieties  of 
corn. 

This  corn  is  characterized  by  the  heavy  coating  of 
horny  starch  on  the  smooth,  oval  crown  of  the  kernel, 
there  being  no  semblance  of  a  dent  on  the  crown  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  flint  corn  known  as 
North  Dakota  White  in  which  we  have  the  crown 
covered  with  a  much  shallower  coating  of  horny  starch, 
and  on  some  of  the  kernels  towards  the  butt  of  the  ear, 
we  notice  a  slight  indentation. 

Going  one  step  further  we  have  the  corn  known  as 
Gold  Nugget,  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  ears  show 
kernels  that  have  distinct  dents  in  them. 

One  step  further  we  have  corn  such  as  the  Early 
Huron,  which  is  on  the  dent  side  of  the  classification. 


The  majority  of  the  ears  show  a  decided  dent  in  the 
kernel.  Some  are  of  a  very  flinty  character  with  quite 
oval  tops,  but  the  horny  starch  has  almost  entirely- 
disappeared  from  the  crown  of  the  kernel,  and  the  white 
corn  starch  has  taken  its  place. 

Next  step  would  be  some  of  the  varieties  of  Learning 
and  White  Cap,  the  indentation  and  kernel  being 
deeper.  Each  of  these  classes  taking  a  greater  number 
of  days  to  ripen  in.  The  horny  covering  of  the  crown, 
which  characterizes  the  flinty  varieties  has  entirely 
disappeared  and  the  white  corn  starch  composes  they 
crown  of  the  kernel. 

We  have  such  varieties  as  Wisconsin  No.  7,  Bailey, 
etc.,  in  which  the  kernel  is  deeper  and  the  indentation' 
of  the  kernel  is  deeper.  Not  only  is  the  indentation 
in  it,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  typified  by  the  sharp, 
rough  surface  of  the  crown  of  the  kernel.  From  this, 
we  might  mention  a  number  of  other  varieties  of  dent 
corn,  such  as  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  Silver  King, 
both  of  which  are  extremely  late  ripening  varieties. 

Another  characteristic  which  is  noticeable  in  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  corn  to  mature  is  the  size  of  the; 
ear.  Starting  with  the  Quebec  Yellow,  we  have  aK 
very  small  variety  of  corn.  The  North  Dakota  White 
is  larger,  the  early  Huron  larger  still  until  we  get  to 
the  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  we  have  a  very  large  ear,  which 
requires  a  very  long  period  to  ripen. 

There  is  also  another  characteristic  by  which  1 9 
length  of  time  it  takes  corn  to  mature  is  determined, 
that  is  by  the  distance  from  the  ground  ears  are  pro-'* 
duced  on  the  stock.  On  Quebec  Yellow,  ears  are* 
produced,  in  many  cases,  not  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  from  the  ground.  Tracing  it  right  through  the 
different  varieties  of  names,  we  find  that  each  varietur 
produces  corn  higher  up  on  the  stock.  Some  of  the 
latter  varieties  mentioned,  such  as  Silver  King  and 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  produce  ears  as  high  as  ten  feefl 
from  the  ground. 

I  agree  very  heartily  with  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  the  issue  of  February  23.  If  we  are  to  grow  corns 
which  will  give  us  the  best  results,  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  varieties  that  will  mature  sufficiently 
to  make  first-class  silage,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  securt£ 
suitable  varieties  of  corn  from  the  Southern  Stjt<-, 
because  it  is  very  clear  that  in  each  locality  the  maximum- 
number  of  ripening  days  will  be  used  in  producing  cornf 

Corns  suitable  for  Central  Ontario  are  not  grown  in 
Kansas,  Illinois,  Ohio  or  any  other  of  the  corn  statesg 
I  consider  it,  therefore,  of  very  great  importance  indeed1 
that  Ontario  farmers  in  ordering  corn  for  seed  should 
be  absolutely  certain  that  the  seed  is  produced  in  Jb 
district  that  is  climatically  similar  to  that  in  whicfli 
they  live. 

Kent  County,  Ont.  R.  H.  Abraham.  | 


Accommodation  for  Married  Help. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

At  the  present  time  one  of  the  •  greatest  obstacles- 
the  Canadian  farmers  have  to  overcome  in  securing- 
and  retaining  skilful,  well-trained  and  dependable  farn# 
help,  is  the  very  unsatisfactory  living  accommodation 
which  is  generally  provided  for  their  married  help. 
For  a  long  time  the  domestic  requirements  of  the  farm 
worker  throughout   the    Dominion   have,    with  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  been  neglected:    In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Government  is  encouraging  the  im- 
migration of  qualified  farm  workers  from  the  British 
Isles,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that, 
if  these  newcomers  are  to  become  real  and  lasting  assets 
to'  the  agricultural  communities  throughout  Canada, 
more  comfortable  dwelling  places  must  be  provided. 

The  policy  of  employing  men  for  a  season  and  dis- 
pensing with  their  services  during  the  winter  months 
is  a  shortsighted  one  for  any  intelligent  and  progressive 
farmer,  where  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  con- 
tinual changing  of  employees  is  riot  only  hard  on  the 
men,  but  is  also  very  detrimental  to  the  farmer  himself. 
No  two  farms  are  identically  the  same;  different  soil 
conditions,  crop  rotations  and  climatic  factors  are  met 
with,  and  different  methods  and  classes  of  farming  are 
indulged  in.  In  many  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  months 
before  the  hired  man  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
farm  itself  and  the  methods  most  suitable  to  its  peculiar 
circumstances. 

The  surest  policy  is  to  engage  one's  help  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  where  the  employee  will  interest  himself  in 
the  business,  and  where  the  farmer's  success  will  be 
a  matter  of  personal  concern  to  the  employee — not 
merely  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  in  wages.  But  if 
this  is  to  be  done,  a  great  improvement  in  the  home  life 
of  the  newcomer  must  be  aimed  at. 

It  is  unfair  to  bring  self-respecting,  clean  and  edu- 
cated people  to  Canada  to  engage  in  agricultural  labor 
and  provide  inadequate  accommodation. 

This  question  is  largely  at  the  root  of  the  problem  of 
rural  depopulation.  Many  a  valuable  farm  worker  has- 
thrown  up  his  job  and  migrated  to  the  city  because  of 
his  wife's  discontent  with  the  lack  of  those  common 
amenities  of  life  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  in 
the  land  of  her  birth. 

Let  the  Canadian  farmer  cease  to  treat  his  hired  man 
as  a  mere  chattel,  and  provide  him  a  home  that  is  really 
a  home,  and  the  farmer  will  no  longer  be  continually 
seeking  the  man  who  is  contented  and  efficient. 

Wellington  Co.,  Ont.  F.  B. 


If  you  wish  to  prevent  growth  of  horn  on  the  calves 
rub  the  elevations,  where  horns  make  their  appearance,, 
with  caustic  potash,  slightly  moistened. 
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Sunflower  Silage  at  Burwash. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  quite  a 
ittle  discussion  over  the  merits  of  sunflowers  as  a  silage 
:rop.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in  districts  where 
•orn  cannot  be  grown  with  success  year  after  year, 
(n  Northern  Ontario  and  on  the  prairies,  settlement  has 
■eached  the  stage  in  a  good  many  districts  where  cattle 
ire  being  fed  during  the  winter  and  dairying  is  established 
m  a  small  scale.  The  introduction  of  silage  crops 
laturally  follows  under  such  circumstances  and  since 
•orn  cannot  be  grown,  some  other  crop  must  be  found 
vhich  will  ensile  and  feed  satisfactorily.  During  the 
>ast  season  a  representative  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
pent  several  weeks  in  Northern  Ontario  and  in  the 
ourse  of  his  visits  to  agricultural  districts,  came  across 
everal  places  where  sunflowers  were  being  tried  out  as  a 
ilage  crop.  One  of  these  places  was  at  Burwash,  on 
he  extensive  prison  farm  operated  under  the  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the 
unflower  crop  was  about  waist  high  and  growing  well. 
1'he  field  was  not  a  large  one  and  .there  was  a  decided 
lope  to  it.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  land  was  com- 
>aratively  new,  the  growth  of  the  field  was  uneven  at 
he  time  we  saw  it,  but  we  have  since  been  informed  that 
he  crop  was  satisfactory.  Not  long  ago  we  received 
;  sample  of  the  silage  from  this  crop,  which  proved  to 
«  sweet  and  apparently  very  wholesome.  Sunflower 
ilage  packs  very  closely  in  the  silo  on  account  of  its 
Teat  weight  and  the  odor  is  indicative  of  greater  strength 
han  corn  silage.     We  have  no  reliable  figures,  however 

0  show  its  comparative  feeding  value  along  with  corn, 
lor  have  we  any  figures  to  show  the  comparative  draught 
>f  corn  and  sunflowers  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
some  claim  that  cattle  do  not  take  well  to  sunflower 
iilage ,  but  we  have  never  been  assured  that  cattle  have 

1  permanent  dislike  for  sunflowers.  On  the  other  hand  it 
.vould  be  possible  to  cite  several  cases  where  there  was 
ittle  or  no  difficulty  in  getting  cattle  to  take  sunflower 
iilage  and  to  relish  it.  The  following  interesting  para- 
graphs are  taken  from  a  letter  to  us  from  the  Farm 
director  who  has  supervision  of  all  farms  in  the  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department 

ind  the  experience  at 
Uunvash  would  seem  to 
ndicate  that  farmers  in 
he  north  country  would 
lo  well  to  enquire  into 
:he  merits  of  sunflowers, 
since  silage  is  so  import- 
int  and  corn  cannt  be 
jrown : 

"When  at  Burwash 
ecently  I  forwarded  you 
i  sample  of  the  sunflower 
milage  which  we  were 
using  there.  The  sun- 
lowers  were  sown  May 
15th.  and  harvested  the 
irst  week  in  September, 
>eing  cut  and  hauled  the 
same  day  to  the  cutting 
>ox.  We  made  the  mis- 
:ake  of  allowing  them  to 
nature  Ltoo  much  for 
iilage  purpo  s  e  s  ,  and 
ound  it  necessary  to 
ceep  the  hose  running  on 
he  silage  while  filling 
jperations  were  in  prog- 
•ss. 

"The  sunflowers  made  excellent  growth  at  Burwash. 
iveraging  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and  yielding  well 
wer  ten  tons  to  the  acre.  Our  experience  is  that  they 
lo  best  on  a  light  well-drained  soil.  In  fact,  on  the 
ower  portion  of  the  field  they  were  entirely  unsatis- 
actory. 

"We  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
:attle  to  eat  this  and  our  milk  supply  is  being  main- 
ained  as  well  as  during  tie  summer  months.  So 
satisfactory  has  this  plant  been  as  a  silage  crop  that  we 
jurpose  building  a  second  silo  this  year  to  increase  our 
itorage  capacity.  We  make  no  attempt  to  compare  this 
with  corn  silage,  as  it  is  impossible  to  grow  corn  in  the 
iurwash  district." 


Rural  Schools  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Those  who  heard  the  address  of  Prof.  L.  A.  De  Wolfe, 
given  at  the  convention  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Farmers 
Association  a  few  weeks  ago,  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  rural  school  in 
Nova  Scotia  as  a  medium  through  which  children  may 
obtain  a  practical  education.  Prof.  De  Wolfe  pointed 
out  that  very  few  boys  who  remain  on  the  farm  get  past 
the  sixth  grade  in  school,  and  still  fewer  past  the  eighth: 
therefore  if  the  education  received  in  the  common  school 
is  to  be  of  any  practical  use  it  must  be  given  in  the  lower 
grades.  The  figures  in  the  arithmetic  studies  are  not 
made  to  refer  to  anything  in  particular,  or  at  least  not 
to  anything  of  any  practical  value  to  the  farm  boy. 
The  lessons  in  the  school  readers  do  not  treat  of  subjects 
that  are  of  interest  or  practical  value  to  the  boy  who  is  to 
make  farming  his  life  work.  The  result  is  that  when  the 
farm  boy  leaves  school,  he  has  really  learned  nothing, 
but  only  learned  how  to  learn.  That  is,  he  has  learned 
how  to  read,  write  and  cipher.  The  girls  on  the  other 
hand  have  advanced  perhaps  to  the  eighth  grade  and  be- 
gin to  realize  that  two  or  three  more  years  will  give  them 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  teacher. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  boys  do  not  see  any- 
thing interesting  in  farm  lif They  do  not  know  enough 
about  it  to  be  interested.  All  they  have  learned  is  in 
the  hard  and  slow  school  of  experience,  which  generally 
means  doing  chores  when  they  would  much  prefer  to 
be  playing  ball. 

However,  the  bright  side  of  Prof.  De  Wolfe's  address 
was  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  leave  the  question  with 
merely  pointing  out  the  faults  of  the  present  system.  He 
suggested  some  practical  remedies.  Why  cannot  read- 
ing be  as  well  taught  in  reading  some  article  on  a  subject 
that  is  of  practical  use  to  a  grown  up  boy,  as  for  instance 
the  lecture  which  had  been  just  delivered  on  rotation 
of  crops?  Why  cannot  the  mind  be  as  well  trained  in 
the  use  of  decimal  fractions  by  estimating  the  amount 
of  milk  of  a  certain  quality  that  will  be  required  to  make 
a  pound  of  butter,  as  by  computing  on  some  imaginary 


Durham  County  is  Certainly  all 
Right! 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  your  issue  of  January  26,  D.  J.  G.  replied  to  my 
'ormer  letter  and  says  Durham  County  is  all  right.  Who 
ays  it  isn't?  I  merely  described  conditions  exactly  as 
I  found  them  in  my  district.  In  regard  to  silos,  with 
:he  exception  of  one  small  one  about  four  miles  from  my 
arm,  there  is  not  another  within  a  radius  of  six  miles. 
I  did  not  mention  Durham  County;  I  said  the  locality  I 
ived  in.  He  pities  me  because  I  cannot  afford  a  good 
iiul1.  I  have  been  a  hired  man  for  a  number  of  years, 
md  have  had  to  struggle  for  what  I  got.  He  says  scrub 
bulls  are  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Durham  County.  If 
he  will  come  and  have  a  chat  with  me  I  think  I  can  open 
his  eyes  in  that  regard.  I  am  not  "knocking"  Durham 
County.  I  would  like  to  see  things  better,  that  is  all. 
D.  J.  G.  said  he  never  heard  of  planting  corn  with  the 
plow;  neither  did  I  until  I  came  to  this  locality.  That  is 
jne  reason  why  I  wrote,  wondering  if  it  was  a  general 
practice  in  Durham  County. 

Durham  Co.,  Ont.  Frank  Herring. 


Ringworm  on  cattle  can  be  destroyed  by  applying 
iodine  or  sulphur  and  lard.  If  not  attended  to  ring- 
worm spreads  rapidly. 


Gainford  Eclipse. 

Senior  herd  sire  at  Walnut  Grove  Farm.    Owned  by  Duncan  Brown  &  Sons,  Shedden,  Ont. 


problem,  the  very  haziness  of  which  tends  to  mystify 
the  young  mind? 

We  can  hardly  estimate  the  value  it  may  be  to  the 
rural  population  of  Nova  Scotia  to  have  a  man  with  the 
broad,  practical  view  of  Prof.  De  Wolfe  in  charge  of  the 
Rural  Science  Department  of  our  Normal  School. 
However  he  cannot  do  it  all.  He  needs  and  should  have 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  farmers  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  keeping  boys  on  the  farm,  and  making  them 
efficient  farmers  and  good  citizens,  and  I  think  that 
includes  every  right  thinking  citizen  of  town  or  country. 
Prof.  De  Wolfe  also  advocated  more  use  of  the  school 
gardens,  and  suggested  changing  the  school  term  in  rural 
sections,  so  that  the  school  year  would  end  with  the 
calander  year,  thus  enabling  the  teacher  who  helped  the 
children  in  planting  a  garden  to  be  in  the  same  school 
when  the  vegetables  and  flowers  are  gathered  in  the 
autumn. 

The  discussion  which  followed  this  address  showed  that 
the  delegates  were  more  than  interested.  Some  of  them 
spoke  of  the  time  they  had  wasted  in  studying  the  "dead 
languages"  and  said  that  these  were  soon  forgotten  and 
then  the  boy  knew  nothing,  because  he  had  forgotten 
what  he  had  spent  most  of  his  time  in  learning.  Others 
considered  that  the  ideals  which  are  held  up  to  the  pupils 
in  the  reading  lessons  are  at  least  such  as  to  turn  their 
attention  away  from  rural  life. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  by  the  Supervisor  of 
Yarmouth  schools,  recommending  the  withdrawing 
of  the  lower  licenses  for  teaching,  and  that  no  perma- 
nent license  be  issued  to  a  teacher  until  he  or  she  has 
taught  a  year  successfully;  that  the  municipality  be  a 
unit  for  school  purposes,  thus  equalizing  school  taxes  in  a 
municipality;  (under  the  present  system  a  poor  section  is 
taxed  very  much  higher  than  a  wealthy  one  to  maintain 
their  school.  That  inspectors  be  relieved  of  some  of 
their  clerical  work,  and  be  given  more  time  to  spend 
in  the  school  rooms,  and  that  they  report  to  the  trustees 
as  to  the  condition  of  their  schools.  Also  that  the  pro- 
vincial grant  to  schools  be  increased,  and  that  if  the 
provincial  resources  are  not  equal  to  this  demand,  the 
grant  should  be  claimed  from  the  Dominion  Government. 
In  discussing  the  last  clause  in  the  resolution  it  was 


shown  that  many  of  our  best  teachers  are  lured  to  the 
West  by  the  larger  salaries  paid  there;  which  are  made- 
possible  by  the  sales  of  school  lands.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  when  these  lands  were  set  apart  as  school  land  they 
belonged  to  the  Dominion  and  that  Nova  Scotia  has 
a  right  to  be  compensated  by  the  Dominion  for  her 
share  in  those  lands;  and  that  if  this  is  done  we  can  pay 
as  good  salaries  as  the  West  without  overburdening 
ourselves  with  taxes. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  S.  C.  H.  Black. 


Is  the  Hay-Loa jer  Guilty? 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  noticed  several  references  in  your  paper  to 
an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  spontaneous  com. 
bustion  in  barns.  I  have  often  thought  one  of  the 
main  causes  may  be  the  use  of  those  infernal  machines 
known  as  hay-loaders.  I  have  one  myself  which  1 
take  out  of  the  shed  religiously  every  year  but  hardly 
ever  use.  I  have  never  found  out  when  it  could  be 
used,  except  at  the  very  end  of  the  season  when  the 
hay  has  got  so  dry  that  one  can  cut  it  and  put  in  the 
barn  the  same  day.  Here.  I  insist  on  having  just  as 
much  hay  cut  each  day  as  we  can  cock  up  at  night,  so 
that  we  always  have  it  safe.  Then  if  the  following 
day  is  a  hay  day  we  turn  it  out  and  take  it  in.  This 
applies  especially  to  clover.  Our  hay  is  always  nice 
and  green  in  the  winter.  We  are  also  troubled  with 
blue-joint  grass,  a  grass  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  sold 
by  the  seedsmen.  It  is  a  most  dangerous  grass  to  put 
in  a  barn,  unless  by  itself,  such  as  on  top  of  the  mow. 
It  will  always  heat  if  mixed  with  other  grasses.  It  is 
an  excellent  feed,  but  in  its  native  wild  state,  growing 
in  beaver  meadows,  it  is  always  left  outside  until  winter, 
because  it  could  not  be  drawn  in  over  the  swampy  land. 
Thus  the  risk  of  heating  is  obviated. 

We  are  very  careful  to  leave  all  bunches  of  weeds 
in  the  field,  as  they  are  no  use  for  feed  and  certainly 
cause  heating  in  a  barn.  In  taking  .in  grain  we  are 
also  very  careful  to  remove  weeds,  if  possible,  from  the 
butts,  or  see  that  these  butts  are  put  at  the  outside  of 
the  stack.  I  have  known  heating  to  be  caused  in  my 
own  barn  from  weeds  such  as  Goldenrod  in  the  butt 
ends  of  sheaves. 

Parry  Sound  District,  Ontario.  H.  VI. 


Success  With  The  Magic  Wand. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  noticed  in  the  February  9  issue  of  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  in  an  article  about  farm  water  supplies, 
that  an  electric  water-finder  had  been  tried  but  found 
useless.  I,  myself,  am  no  witch,  nor  do  I  have  faith 
in  witchcraft,  but  I  have  successfully  used  witch  hazel 
willow,  maple,  in  fact  any  kind  of  a  switch,  so  long  as 
it  was  forked,  in  locating  water.  While  in  the  West 
in  1920,  I  used  only  ordinary  wire  bent  like  the  letter  V, 
and  it  moved  in  my  hands. 

I  have  located  all  my  farm  wells  with  the  switch, 
and  they  never  go  dry.  The  switch  turns  in  my  hands 
wherever  there  is  a  stream  under  ground.  I  have  dug 
holes  where  the  switch  moved  and  found  solid  rock 
only  five  or  six  feet  from  the  surface,  with  no  water, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  water  was  there. 

In  this  rocky  country,  though  springs  abound, 
there  are  acres  where  water  is  scarce,  and  by  drilling 
we  obtain  flowing  wells.  Also  in  many  of  our  mineral 
shafts,  though  only  drilled  or  blasted  out,  one  often 
strikes  tiny  springs.  . 

S.  G.  Fischer. 

District  of  Algoma,  Ont. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Feeding  Suggestions  for  Nova 
Scotia  Dairymen 

by  prof.  j.  m.  trueman. 
Nova   Scotia   Agricultural    College.  Truro. 

It  is  well  to  remember  first  in  feeding  dairy  cows  that 
the  cow  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  feed  to  support 
her  body  and  to  keep  her  warm.  To  do  this  for  a  1,000 
pound  cow  requires  about  17  pounds  of  good  mixed  hay 
per  day.  Each  pound  of  milk  produced  also  calls  for 
so  much  nutrient  for  its  production  and  the  richer  the 
milk  the  larger  the  amount  of  material  required  to 
produce  it.  This  material  comes  from  one  or  both  of 
two  places;  first,  directly  from  the  feed  the  cow  eats,  and 
second,  from  the  fat  stored  in  her  body.  When  a  cow 
has  no  fat  stored  up  in  her  body,  all  the  milk  she  produces 
must  come  directly  from  her  daily  ration  and  if  she  is 
very  thin  she  will  use  part  of  her  feed  to  replenish  her 
body  and  consequently  cannot  give  a  large  amount  of 
milk.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  important  that  the  cow 
be  brought  into  good  condition  before  calving.  General- 
ly a  heavy  milking  cow  is  not  able  to  eat  enough  feed  to 
supply  all  the  constituents  for  a  big  mess  of  milk.  If 
she  is  fat  she  will  in  some  way  use  this  reserve  supply  to 
help  in  her  milk  production.  For  this  reason  she  is 
able  to  beat  the  thin  cow  in  producing  a  large  amount  of 
milk  and  butter-fat  from  a  moderate  amount  of  feed. 

For  a  1,000-pound  cow  due  to  calve  in  two  months 
or  less  the  following  rations  are  suggested:  (1)  18 
pounds  of  mixed  hay,  40  pounds  of  turnips,  4  pounds 
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corn  meal,  3  pounds  of  bran,  and  one  pound  cottonseed 
meal;  (2)  22  pounds  mixed  hay,  4  pounds  bran,  4  pounds 
corn  meal,  and  2  pounds  of  oil  meal;  (3)  8  pounds  of 
mixed  hay,  35  pounds  silage,  2  pounds  bran,  4  pounds 
corn  meal,  and  4  pounds  barley  or  oats.  This  may  look 
like  expensive  feeding,  but  it  only  lasts  for  a  short  time 
and  will  be  repaid  many  times  in  extra  fat  given  during 
the  milking  period. 

If  the  cow  has  been  properly  conditioned  for  fresh- 
ening she  will  make  a  large  amount  of  milk  on  a  moderate 
ration  for  the  first  few  weeks.  She  will  use  the  energy 
stored  up  in  her  body  and  will  generally  give  richer 
milk  than  later  on  when  on  full  feed.  The  first  ration 
should  be  rich  in  protein,  as  this  will  stimulate  the  cells 
of  the  body  to  active  work  in  manufacturing  milk.  It 
is  a  mistake  however,  to  put  the  fresh  cow  on  heavy 
feed  too  soon  after  calving.  The  natural  tendency  to 
produce  milk  for  her  offspring  will  cause  her  to  milk 
freely  and  the  fat  on  her  back  should  be  returned  to 
her  owner  in  rich  butter-fat.  The  grain  mixture  that 
is  to  be  fed  should  be  made  up  in  the  proper  proportions 
and  the  amount  given  the  cow  each  day  should  be 
determined  by  her  condition.  A  cow  that  will  give 
daily  50  pounds  of  milk  testing  4  per  cent  for  the  first 
month  of  her  lactation  period  will  make  two  pounds  of 
fat  daily  or  60  pounds  in  a  month.  This  gives  her  a 
great  start  on  her  300  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year.  Many 
cows  well  fed  and  properly  handled  will  give  150  pounds 
of  fat  in  the  first  three  months  of  their  lactation  period, 
which  pays  well  for  any  extra  care  taken  in  fitting  them 
for  calving. 

The  following  rations  are  suggested  as  being  suitable 
for  a  fresh  cow  in  good  condition  weighing  about  1,000 
pounds  and  giving  30  pounds  of  milk  daily  testing  4 
per  cent.:    (1)    20  pounds  mixed  hay,  3  pounds  bran, 

2  pounds  shorts,  2  pounds  oats  or  barley  and  one  pound 
of  oil  meal;  (2)  10  pounds  hay,  30  pounds  silage,  2 
pounds  bran,  3  pounds  oats  or  barley,  one  pound  shorts 
and  one  pound  oil  meal  or  cottonseed  meal;  (3)  18 
pounds  hay,  40  pounds  turnips,  2  pounds  bran,  3  pounds 
oats    or   barley,  one 

pound  cottonseed  meal 
and  Yi  pound  corn- 
meal. 

As  the  period  of 
lactation  advances 
more  grain  will  be  re- 
quired to  produce  a 
pound  of  milk.  At  first 
one  pound  of  grain  e 
will  produce  from  3  to 
4  pounds  of  milk  but 
later  it  will  produce 
less  than  3.  The 
amount  of  grain  to  be 
fed  each  day  should 
be  determined  by 
watching  the  cow. 
Gradually  increase  the 
grain  ration  after  the 
cow  has  been  milking 
three  weeks  and  note 
how  much  increase  is 
obtained  for  each 
added  pound  of  grain. 
If  the  increase  is  over 

3  pounds  of  milk  for 
a  pound  of  grain  it 
will  pay  to  go  on  in- 
creasing the  grain. 
Eventually  it  will  be 
found  that  an  extra 
pound  of  grain  will 
not  produce  much  over  .  ,    .  •  • 

2  pounds  of  milk  and  when  this  point  is  reached  it  is 
about  time  to  stop  increasing  the  grain. 

After  a  cow  has  stopped  losing  in  weight  any  one  of 
the  following  rations  will  supply  the  requirements  of  an 
animal  weighing  1,000  pounds  and  giving  25  pounds  of 
milk  daily  testing  4  per  cent.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  well 
to  feed  as  much  of  a  good  quality  of  mixed  hay  as  the 
cow  will  eat  up  clean.  This  should  be  about  two  pounds 
of  hay  for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight.  If  silage  is 
being  fed,  give  one  pound  of  hay  and  3  pounds  of  silage 
for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight.  For  each  extra 
100  pounds  of  live  weight  add  one  half  pound  of  grain 
to  the  amount  given  in  the  ration  below.  (1)  20 
pounds  mixed  hay,  3  pounds  bran,  4  pounds  shorts  or 
oats,  2  pounds  corn  meal  and  one  pound  oil  meal;  (2) 
20  pounds  mixed  hay,  3  pounds  wheat  bran,  2  pounds 
shorts,  3  pounds  oats,  one  pound  gluten  feed,  and  Y2 
pound  oil  meal;  (3)  18  pounds  mixed  hay,  40  pounds 
turnips,  2  pounds  each  of  corn,  bran  and  gluten  feed; 
(4)  20  pounds  mixed  hay,  30  pounds  turnips,  3  pounds 
bran,  2  pounds  oil  meal  and  llA  pounds  oats;  (5)  12 
pounds  mixed  hay,  30  pounds  O.  P.  V.  silage,  3  pounds 
each  of  bran  and  shorts  and  2  pounds  barley,  or  oats, 
or  corn;  (6)  16  pounds  of  mixed  hay,  20  pounds  O.  P. 
V.  silage,  20  pounds  turnips,  4  pounds  shorts,  or  oats, 
and  one  pound  cottonseed  meal;  (7)  20  pounds  clover 
hay,  25  pounds  turnips,  3  pounds  shorts,  3  pounds  oats, 
or  corn;  (8)  20  pounds  clover  hay,  2  pounds  each  of 
bran  and  shorts,  and  4^£  pounds  of  cornmeal,  or  barley; 
(9)  22  pounds  mixed  hay,  4  pounds  shorts,  oats  or  barley, 

3  pounds  bran  and  2  pounds  oil  meal. 

The  following  ration,  which  is  a  heavy  one,  was  eaten 
by  a  Holstein  cow  weighing  1,300  pounds  and  giving  80 
pounds  of  milk  daily.  She  gave  93  pounds  of  milk  in 
one  day,  with  23  pounds  of  grain:  14  pounds  hay,  72 
pounds  turnips,  8  pounds  bran,  6  pounds  gluten,  5 
pounds  shorts  and  2  pounds  oil  meal.  The  mixture  used 
to  get  increased  production  over  25  pounds  per  day 
shoild  contain  more  cornmeal,  oats,  or  barley  than  the 
amount  given  in  the  above  rations.  It  will  be  noticed 
that   barley  and  oats  appear  frequently  in  the  sample 


rations  given  above.  Both  grains  can  be  grown  in 
Nova  Scotia  to  good  advantage  and  barley  takes  the 
place  of  corn.  For  every  2  V±  pounds  of  milk  given  above 
25  pounds  daily,  one  pound  of  any  of  the  mixtures  given 
below  may  be  fed.  These  m'xtures  are  for  feeding 
after  the  cow  has  ceased  to  lose  weight:  (1)  400  pounds 
bran,  300  pounds  cornmeal  and  125  pounds  oil  meal;(2) 
300  pounds  bran,  200  pounds  corn  and  150  pounds 
gluten  feed;  and  (3)  200  pounds  bran,  200  pounds  oats, 
200  pounds  corn,  and  100  pounds  cottonseed  meal. 


to  feed  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  ration  requirements 
and  supply  this  extra  largely  through  such  feeds  as  oil 

cake. 


Cows  Grouped  for  Feeding  at  Mac- 
donald  College. 

By  Professor  H.  Barton,  Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 

Our  rations  for  dairy  cows  vary  from  year  to  year, 
depending  upon  the  feed  situation.  Our  object  is  to 
make  a  ration  each  year  that  can  best  be  supplied  from 
the  feeds  available,  and  that  can  best  be  completed 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  from  the  feeds  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  purchase.  We  always  have  an 
abundance  of  corn  silage  and  usually  a  good  supply  of 
clover  hay,  although  this  may  vary  a  little  from  year 
to  year  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  These  are  our 
coarse  feeds.  We  do  not  feature  straw  to  any  extent 
in  our  ration,  because  we  require  a  great  amount  of 
straw  for  litter,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  could  afford 
to  buy  it  for  feed.  Moreover,  we  are  rather  opposed 
to  the  practice  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  straw 
free  from  weeds.  I  quite  realize  however,  that  under 
farm  conditions  where  hay  is  extremely  scarce  and  dear, 
the  purchase  of  some  straw  for  roughage  purposes  might 
well  be  considered. 

On  the  grain  side  of  our  ration  we  endeavor  to  have 
as  large  a  mixture  as  possible.  The  price  of  the  different 
feeds  available,  the  amount  of  protein  in  our  roughage 
and  the  bulkiness  of  our  ration,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  coarse  fodder  and  the  grain  mixture  govern  our 
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selection.  This  year  owing  to  loss  of  a  large  quantity 
of  clover  hay  by  fire  and  the  high  price  of  hay,  we  are 
minimizing  our  hay  requirements  to  the  limit,  conse- 
quently our  grain  ration  is  more  bulky  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  In  arranging  our  rations  we  work  out  a 
schedule  for  the  herd  based  on  nine  groups  of  cows. 
The  cows  are  divided  into  three  groups  on  the  basis  of 
weight,  and  each  of  these  groups  is  divided  into  three 
on  the  basis  of  milk  and  butter-fat  production.  The 
requirements  for  each  group  are  determined  and  the 
ration  is  framed  accordingly.  In  working  out  the 
grain  ration,  a  mixture  is  made  up  which  can  be  used 
in  all  of  the  groups  and  if  necessary  for  some  of  them, 
supplemented  by  an  additional  allowance  of  high 
protein  feed,  such  as  oil  cake.  This  outline  of  rations 
serves  as  a  definite  guide  to  the  feeder,  but,  of  course, 
he  is  expected  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  for  the 
individual  cow  in  regard  to  her  capacity  and  also  her 
preferences. 

A  typical  ration  in  our  herd  at  the  present  time  is 
as  follows.  An  Ayrshire  cow  weighing  just  about  one 
thousand  pounds  and  giving  an  average  of  forty  pounds 
of  milk  per  day,  testing  approximately  four  per  cent., 
is  receiving  45  lbs.  silage,  20  lbs.  roots,  4  lbs.  beet  pulp, 
6  lbs.  of  hay,  9  lbs.  of  meal  mixture  and  one  pound  of 
oil  cake.  The  meal  mixture  is  bran  2  lbs. ,  dried  distillers' 
grains  3  lbs.,  gluten  feed  1  lb.,  corn  and  oats,  equal 
parts,  1  lb.,  a  commercial  dairy  feed  2  lbs.  A  quantity 
of  roots,  chiefly  mangels,  is  grown  on  the  farm  each 
year,  but  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor  and  the 
difficulties  of  farm  management  recently,  the  crop  of 
roots  has  been  somewhat  reduced  and  this  feed  has  been 
supplemented  by  dried  beet  pulp,  which  it  has  been 
possible  to  purchase  at  a  price  which  gave  it  very  good 
value,  and  which  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  ration  as  a  whole  by  employing  it.  Our  policy 
with  our  roots  is  to  put  them  where  they  are  most 
needed  and  where  they  will  do  the  most  good,  namely, 
with  the  higher-producing  cows.  In  the  case  of  heifers 
freshening  for  the  first  time  and  any  other  individuals 
that  may  be  a  little  low  in  condition,  the  practice  is 


Cleanliness  in  Milking. 

Sometimes  when  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  chores 
done  in  the  morning  or  at  night  it  is  a  very  easy  man 
to  rush  through  the  work  and,  perhaps,  when  it  comes 
to  the  milking,  we  are  not  as  careful  as  we  might  be  to 
see  that  this  very  perishable  product  is  given  a  chance  to 
remain  clean  and  sweet  for  the  longest  possible  time. 
When  it  comes  from  the  udder  of  the  cow  milk  is  pun 
and  sweet  unless  there  is  disease  present  or  unless  bacteria 
have  gained  entrance  to  the  lo  wer  part  of  the  udder  and 
begin  the  process  of  contamination  before  it  is  drawn. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  realize  that  so  many  millions  of 
these  small  organisms  can  inhabit  a  small  quantity 
of  milk  and  this,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  reasons  win- 
there  is  a  tendency  to  get  careless  in  the  handling  of  milk. 

Cleanliness  should  be  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  dairyman.  Now*  more  than  ever  before,  there  is  a 
demand  for  better  care  of  milk  on  the  farm  and  while 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  rightly  placed  upon  the  care 
of  the  milk  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  it  is  much 
truer  than  many  of  us  suspect  that  milk  is  contaminated 
very  easily  during  the  process  of  milking.  We  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  suggestion  that 
milkers  should  wear  white  coats  and  wash  carefully  be- 
fore sitting  down  to  milk,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  in  this  connection  that  these  things  have  been  found 
to  help  materially  in  reducing  the  count  of  bacteria 
in  fresh  milk.  Those  who  are  in  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing what  is  called  certified  milk,  which  is  chief! \- 
distinguished  by  its  very  low  bacterial  count,  always 
observe  these  precautions  and  while  it  is  not  considered 
practical  for  the  average  dairyman  to  take  the  same 
precautions,  because  they  take  time  and  expense  which 
are  not  repaid  in  the  sale  of  the  product,  it  should  b( 
good  business  for  every  dairyman  to  be  as  careful  ;is 
he  can  in  the  operation  of  milking. 

It  seems  the  easiest  thing  to  do  if  it  happens  to  I.. 
convenient,  to  have  someone  putting  down  hay,  or 
straw*,  or  perhaps  cleaning  the  stable,  or  feeding  the 
stock  when  the  milking  is  going  on,  but  it  does  not 
require  much  thought  to  believe  that  this  must  be  bad 
for  the  milk.  When  we  realize  that  in  all  dust  and  dirt 
about  the  stable  there  are  countless  numbers  of  bacteria 
lying  ready  to  be  blown  or  carried  about  to  places  where 
they  can  grow  and  multiply  more  easily,  and  when 
we  just  think  about  the  dust  that  is  raised  whenever  ,i 
forkful  of  hay  or  straw  is  moved  in  the  stable,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  milk  must  be  contaminated  if  these 
things  are  done  during  milking.  All  that  is  required 
is  that  we  should  remember  these  points  and  try  to 
arrange  the  chores  so  that  the  milking  will  be  done  when 
there  is  the  least  chance  of  the  air  being  dusty. 

Another  thing  that  would  help  very  materially  and 
at  the  same  time  be  better  for  the  cows  is  the  matter  of 
grooming.    We  would  not  neglect  to  groom  the  horses 
— although  we  have  found  some  men  who  do  not  do 
even  this  often  enough  to  keep  their  horses  presentable — 
but  it  is  the  rare  man  whomakes  a  practiceof  grooming  the 
cows.    Just  why  it  should  not  be  as  good  for  a  cow  as  a 
horse,  is  hard  to  understand.    The  simplest  reason 
seems  to  be  that  the  horses  are  taken  out  on  the  road 
where  the  neighbors  see  them,  while  the  cows  for  I  In- 
most part  are  kept  in  the  stable.    The  result  of  this 
lack  of  grooming  is  that  sometimes  their  flanks  are 
covered  with  caked  manure  in  which  dirty  straw  is 
imbedded  and  the  animal  certainly  is  not  in  a  condition, 
at  least  externally,  to  make  clean  milk  possible.  Even 
if  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep 
the  cows  as  clean  as  the  horses,  still  it  does  not  take  much 
time  every  day  to  go  over  the  herd  and  use  the  curry 
comb  and  the  brush  for  a  minute  or  two  on  each  one. 
There  are  some  dairymen  who  do  this  regularly  and  there 
are  many  more  who  do  it  irregularly,  but  there  are  too 
many  who  do  it  only  very  rarely  or  not  at  all.    It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  cows  will  thrive  better  if  they  are  kept 
clean  and  certainly  there  is  a  much  better  chance  ol 
marketing  a  clean,  wholesome  product.    Not  long  ago 
we  were  talking  to  a  dairyman  who  makes  it  a  regular 
practice  to  groom  his  cows  every  day,  or  oftener.  In 
fact  he  could  not  tell  us  just  how  often  they  were  brushed 
off  because  he  said  he  knew  it  was  good  for  them  and 
improved  their  condition  so  much  that  he  gave  them  a 
brush  whenever  he  could  get  a  chance  to  do  it.  Some- 
times they  got  it  twice  a  day  and  sometimes  only  once. 
This  was  a  man  who  liked  his  cows  and  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  they  liked  him  when  he  went  about  them  in  the 
stable.    It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  he 
was  well  repaid  for  the  care  he  gave  them. 

HORTICULTURE. 

A  Survey  of  the  Niagara  Fruit 
Business  for  1920. 

By  common  consent  it  seems  to  have  become  a 
prevalent  belief  that  there  is  more  of  the  speculative 
element  in  the  fruit-growing  business  than  in  most 
other  branches  of  farming.  Perhaps  it  naturally  fol- 
lows from  this  that  it  is  an  equally  common  opinion 
that  the  fruit  business  is  one  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
make  fairly  good  returns  on  the  capital  invested.  Cer- 
tainly it  can  be  regarded  as  true  that  the  fruit  business 
is  one  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  specialization 
and  because  the  Niagara  District  is  the  one  district 
in  Ontario  in  which  the  fruit  business  has  became 
more  highly  specialized  than  any  other  large  area  in  the 
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Province,  it  is  of  considerable  interest  at  this  time  to 
review  the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  fruit  business  in 
the  Niagara  District  for  the  year  1920.  This  survey 
was  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Farm  Economics 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and  is  of  particular 
interest,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  in  1921  that 
the  fruit-growers  of  the  Niagara  District  experienced 
their  first  year  of  co-operative  marketing  on  a  scale 
which  admitted  of  a  true  test  of  the  value  of  joint 
effort  in  the  fruit  industry  of  Ontario.  With  the  results 
of  their  first  year's  business  before  them  and  with  the 
experience  of  a  difficult  year  in  co-operative  marketing, 
through  which  we  understand  the  new  organization 
came  with  colors  flying  as  high  as  one  had  any  reason  to 
expect,  the  growers  of  the  Niagara  District  now  have 
a  ground-work  upon  which  to  build  a  still  more  successful 
industry  by  further  development  of  the  co-operative 
principle  and  increased  attention  to  the  economics  of 
the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

When  considering  the  results  of  the  survey  referred 
to,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  these  represent 
only  a  study  of  one  year's  business,  and  that  there  is 
some  reason,  perhaps,  for  considering  this  year  not 
entirely  normal  in  all  circumstances.  There  were  178 
farms  surveyed,  but  the  records  of  only  129  of  them 
were  considered  reliable  enough  in  all  respects  to  use 
in  the  final  compilation  of  data.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  surveys  made  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  dairy- 
ing, mixed  farming  and  beef  raising  districts,  the  labor 
income,  which  is  the  final  reward  for  the  labor  and 
ability  of  the  farmer  during  the  year,  aside  from  the 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  his  business,  is  used 
as  the  means  of  measuring  the  final  results  of  the  dif- 
ferent farm  sizes,  methods  and  organizations  dealt 
with  in  the  survey.  In  effect,  the  labor  income  of  the 
farmer  or  fruit-grower  is  the  sum  of  his  yearly  wages 
or  salary  for  the  year. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  review  of  the  survey  to 
go  fully  into  all  details  of  the  results.  Discussions  of 
previous  surveys  of  other  types  of  farming  that  have 
appeared  in  these  columns  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  influence  of  size  of  farm  or  size  of  business  done  on 
the  farm  upon  the  labor  income  of  the  farmer.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  same  thing  has  proven  true 
in  the  case  of  the  fruit  business  of  the  Niagara  District, 
in  that  the  larger  farms,  on  the  average,  have  shown  a 
larger  labor  income  than  the  smaller  ones  and  that,  as 
naturally  follows,  the  larger  the  amount  of  capital 
invested,  especially  the  amount  of  productive  capital 
or  that  part  of  the  total  capital  which  is  not  tied  up 
and  rendered  comparatively  useless  in  buildings,  the 
greater  the  opportunity  for  a  substantial  labor  income 
for  the  owner.  It  is  not  with  the  idea  of  minimizing 
the  importance  of  these  factors  that  we  pass  over  them 
somewhat  summarily,  because  they  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  every  farmer.  The  principal  lesson 
which  these  surveys  have  for  the  farmer  in  this  regard 
is  that  while  it  is  true  perhaps  that  capital  cannot  be 
acquired  over  night  and  the  business  of  the  farm  in- 
creased speedily  as  a  consequence,  nor  can  more  land 
be  acquired  by  the  owner  at  will,  it  is  possible  in  a 
great  many  instances  to  increase  the  business  of  the 
farm  as  well  as  its  actual  productive  size  by  the  more 
efficient  utilization  of  existing  land  and  equipment. 
Initiative,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  owner  can 
often  take  the  place,  to  some  extent,  of  capital  that  is 
lacking  and,  during  the  course  of  a  longer  time  than 
might  otherwise  be  the  case,  bring  the  farm  and  its 
owner  to  the  point  where  more  capital  will  be  available 
for  the  acquisition  of  more  land. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  survey  is  the 
fact  that  the  highly  speculative  nature  of  the  fruit 
business  is  brought  out  very  clearly.  As  mentioned 
above,  the  figures  show  that  the  profits  on  the  best 
small  farms  are  not  equal  to  the  profits  on  the  best 
large  farms,  but  on  the  other  hand  where  the  farms 
are  divided  into  groups  varying  in  size  from  those  under 
6  acres  to  those  over  100  acres  and  where  each  of  the 
nine  groups  are  approximately  equal  in  number,  it  is 
shown  that  taking  the  poorest  25  per  cent,  of  the  farms 
in  each  group,  the  labor  incomes  average  much  the 
same  in  each  case.  In  every  group  except  the  smallest 
farms  these  poorest  farms  have  labor  incomes  of  less 
than  nothing,  and  the  important  thing  to  note  is  that 
the  »iinus  quantity  can  be  approximately  the  same  for 
any  sized  farm.  The  farms  of  six  acres  and  under  in 
size  averaged  S623  of  labor  incomes,  the  poorest  25 
per  cent,  averaging  S169,  and  best  25  per  cent,  averaging 
$1,410.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farms  of  50  to  100 
acres  in  size  averaged  S3, 620,  with  the  poorest  25  per 
cent,  averaging  S-591,  and  the  best  25  per  cent,  averaging 
$9,356.  Thus  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  on  large 
farms  of  50  to  100  acres,  where  5  men  made  labor 
incomes  averaging  $9,356,  there  were  another  5  men 
who  had  labor  incomes  averaging  $-591,  or  an  actual 
difference  of  nearly  $10,000  in  labor  income  on  the 
same  sized  farms  in  the  same  year.  There  is  oppor- 
tunity in  the  fruit  business  both  for  large  profits 
or  for  none  at  all. 

The  accompanying  table  will  illustrate  this  in  another 
way.  Here  the  returns  from  fruit  growing  in  the 
Niagara  District  for  1920  are  compared  with  the  returns 
from  dairy  farming  in  Oxford  and  mixed  farming  in 
Dufferin.  They  are  compared  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  which  is  the  only  basis 
upon  which  a  fair  comparison  can  be  made.  In  this 
table  it  is  shown  that  there  is  a  similarity  in  labor 
incomes  for  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  but  it  also 
shows  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  acreage 
of  each  farm  for  the  same  amount  of  capital,  proving 
that  in  the  first  place  the  fruit  business  is  highly  capital- 
ized. This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
mixed  fanning  there  are  very  few  farms  with  high 
capitalization.    The  speculative  nature  of  the  fruit 


business  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  labor  incomes 
for  this  type  of  farming  average  somewhat  lower  on  the 
whole  for  the  same  amount  of  capital  than  in  the  case 
of  dairy  farms.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  greater 
number  of  minus  labor  incomes  in  the  fruit  business, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  dairying  furnishes  longer  and 
more  continuous  opportunity  for  labor  throughout  the 
year.  Under  experienced  and  capable  management  it 
is  probably  true  to  say  that  fruit  growing  offers  a  better 
opportunity  for  money  making  if  sufficient  capital  is 
available.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  over  20  per  cent, 
of  the  fruit  farms  of  the  Niagara  District  had  a  capital- 
ization of  over  $30,000,  while  only  2V£  per  cent,  of  the 
Oxford  farms  and  none  of  the  Dufferin  farms  were 
capitalized  to  this  extent. 

Comparison  of  Types  of  Farming. 


March  and  April,  but  the  earlier  it  can  be  done  after 
the  very  severe  weather  of  winter  is  over,  the  better, 
because  there  is  a  better  chance  of  it  all  getting  done 
before  the  other  work  comes  along.  April  is  a  very 
good  month  for  pruning,  but  there  is  usually  plenty 
of  other  outside  work  to  be  done  then  and  some  of  it 
must  be  done  on  time,  with  the  result  that  some  trees 
are  likely  to  be  left  unpruned.  The  best  plan  is  to  have 
the  idea  firmly  in  mind  that  the  pruning  saw  and  knife 
will  be  kept  busy  on  every  decent  day  in  March  until 
the  work  is  done  and  this  means  that  the  proper  tools 
must  be  on  hand  and  sharpened  for  business. 

If  you  have  put  off  for  the  last  few  years  the  purchase 
of  a  good  pruning  saw  and  knife,  do  not  put  it  off  any 
longer,  but  get  the  best  one  you  can  find  and  you  will 


Capital  Invested 


Under  $8,000  

$  8,000-$10,500 
10,500-  12,500 
12,500-  15,000 
15,000-  20,000 
20,000-  30,000 
30,000-  40.000 
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50 
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62 
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Some  interesting  comment  is  made  in  the  report  as 
to  land  values,  receipts  and  expenses,  on  the  various 
sizes  of  farms.  We  read:  "The  first  group  of  small 
farms  had  a  very  high  revenue  per  acre  accompanied 
by  high  expense  per  acre  as  was  to  be  expected,  as 
much  of  the  land  on  these  small  farms  was  heavily 
cropped,  most  of  it  being  interplanted,  thus  intensifying 
production.  As  size  of  farm  increases,  the  operator 
can  afford  to  follow  less  intensive  methods  and  his 
smaller  net  income  per  acre  is  overcome  by  the  larger 
number  of  acres  cropped,  thus  giving  him  a  greater 
total  net  income.  To  illustrate  this  point  let  us  com- 
pare the  smallest  group  of  farms  which  had  a  net  revenue 
per  acre  of  $275  from  4.4  acres,  which  yielded  an  average 
net  income  of  $1,210,  with  the  30  to  40-acre  group 
which  had  a  net  income  of  $95  from  30.4  acres  of  crops 
or  an  average  net  income  of  about  $2,860.  The  small 
size  of  the  former  forced  the  owners  to  so  operate  as 
to  get  as  large  an  income  per  acre  as  possible  in  order 
to  acquire  a  living  and  a  profit.  The  greater  number 
of  acres  of  the  latter  enabled  him  to  get  a  greater  return 
for  his  year's  work  and  investment  without  the  necessity 
of  such  a  high  revenue  per  acre." 

With  reference  to  specialization  in  orchard  crops  we 
are  told,  that  there  is  "no  reason  to  believe  that  any  one 
crop  which  can  be  grown  over  a  reasonably  wide  are 
should  continue  to  be  more  profitable  than  other  crops." 
It  is  pointed  out  that  there  were  41  growers  who 
specialized  in  tree  fruits  to  the  extent  of  securing  over 
60  per  cent,  of  their  revenue  from  these  crops,  but  these 
growers  did  not  make  nearly  as  large  profits  as  the 
growers  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  orchards,  and  a 
larger  percentage  of  their  revenue  from  small  fruits, 
vegetables  and  grapes.  This  merely  adds  force  to  the 
conclusion  formerly  expressed  that  it  is  rarely  most 
profitable  to  specialize  to  the  extent  of  more  than  70 
per  cent,  in  any  one  farm  product  if  satisfactory  side- 
lines can  be  introduced  into  the  farm  business.  Grapes 
were,  perhaps,  more  than  usually  profitable  in  1920, 
and  the  reports  states  that  "if  we  could  remove  from 
our  labor  incomes  the  profits  on  grapes  we  should  find 
the  optimum  profits  in  or  close  to  the  group  having 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  from  orchards  and 
the  balance  from  other  crops,  the  larger  profits  being 
due  to  the  more  economical  organization  and  pro- 
duction in  this  group." 

The  report  contains  also  a  very  interesting  sectional 
study'of  the  Niagara  fruit  business.  The  five  principal 
fruit  areas  in  the  district  are  separated,  and  each  is 
studied  in  comparison  with  the  others,  but  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  deal  now  with  this  aspect  of  the  matter, 
which  should  be  of  intense  interest  to  each  grower  of 
the  Niagara  Peninsula.  On  another  occasion  some 
reference  may  be  made  to  this  feature  of  the  survey. 


Get  Ready  for  the  Spring  Work. 

It  is  surprising  how  fast  time  goes  and  how  soon  a 
season,  which  seems  as  though  it  had  been  left  behind 
only  yesterday,  slips  around  again  with  another  load 
of  work  that  must  be  done  within  a  certain  time  if  it 
is  to  be  done  well.  The  fruit  grower  no  sooner  gets 
his  fall  work  done  and  enjoys  a  few  days  about  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year,  when  he  finds  that  it  is  time 
to  make  his  plans  for  the  coming  season  There  is  the 
pruning  work  that  must  be  done  fairly  eany  in  the  spring 
if  there  is  to  be  time  for  it  at  all  and  also  the  spraying,' 
which  must  be  repeated  several  times  on  several  different 
kinds  of  fruit  if  the  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases 
are  to  be  kept  in  check  throughout  the  season.  Unless 
one  is  right  on  the  job  and  watches  the  time  very  closely, 
spring  is  likely  to  come  before  we  are  ready  for  it  and 
then  something  must  be  neglected  that  ought  to  have 
been  done. 

There  is  still  some  time  ahead  before  the  outside  work 
starts  actively  on  most  fruit  farms  and  in  that  time 
there  is  nothing  better  that  can  be  done  than  to  get 
things  ready  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to  work 
quickly  there  will  be  no  lost  time.  This  applies  to  the 
matter  of  spraying  particularly,  but  also  to  pruning. 
A  favorite  time  for  pruning  is  during  the  months  ot 


discover  that  half  of  the  dislike  of  pruning  will  dis- 
appear. A  small  pair  of  hand  clippers,  or  grape  shears, 
that  can  be  carried  in  a  hip  pocket,  will  come  in  very- 
handy  in  many  places  and  no  orchardi^t  should  be  with- 
out them.  Get  a  good  pair  while  you  are  at  it  and  then 
do  not  leave  them  lying  about  where  they  will  be  lost 
or  become  rusted.  A  little  oil  and  a  place  to  hang  them 
when  not  in  use  will  lengthen  their  period  of  usefulness 
wonderfuljy.  If  you  are  getting  a  new  saw  get  one  that 
is  handy.  Above  all  do  not  get  one  that  has  teeth  on 
both  sides.  These  are  an  abomination  to  every  apple 
tree.  Saws  can  be  purchased  of  almost  every  shape 
imaginable,  but  a  straight  bladed  saw  will  get  into  any 
place  where  it  ought  to  be  necessary  to  cut  off  a  limb. 
The  ordinary  hand  saw  is  an  awkward  instrument  no 
matter  where  it  is  used  in  a  tree,  unless  it  is  a  very  large 
limb  that  for  s6me  reason  or  other  must  come  off.  We 
would  strongly  advise  getting  one  of  the  smaller  special 
pruning  saws  that  have  removable  blades.  Some  of 
these  have  swivel  blades  and  these  are  handy  on  occasion, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  swivel  to  work  when  it  is 
not  necessary  and  we  have  always  had  about  as  much 
satisfaction  from  a  saw  with  a  fixed  blade  as  from  those 
with  swivel  blades.  A  pruning  hook  is  also  useful  and 
saves  a  great  deal  of  climbing  if  there  are  not  many 
small  branches  to  be  removed  from  the  top  of  the  tree. 
If  there  is  much  wood  to  be  removed  and  there  is  room 
for  a  ladder,  the  cutting  can  be  done  much  more  quickly 
by  using  the  latter,  but  a  pruning  hook,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  a  pruning  knife,  on  a  long  handle,  works  well. 
The  kind  that  work  with  a  lever  near  the  hand  are' best 
and  one  should  not  spoil  them  by  trying  to  cut  too 
large  a  limb.  Long  handled  pruning  saws  are  of  no 
particular  value, since  if  a  branch  is  too  big  to  cut  with  a 
pruning  knife,  a  ladder  should  be  used  and  the  branch 
sawn  off  properly.  W  hen  getting  ready  for  the  pruning 
season  it  is  also  a  wise  plan  to  count  on  painting  the 
larger  pruning  wounds  at  least.  White  lead  and  raw 
linseed  oil  makes  as  good  a  paint  as  any,  but  if  the  white 
paint  looks  too  conspicuous,  some  red  ochre  may  be 
added  or  some  lamp  black. 

Even  more  preparation  is  needed  for  the  spraying 
season.  Everything  should  be  in  order,  and  by  this 
we  mean  in  working  order.  Nothing  is  so  annoying 
as  to  have  the  sprayer  get  out  of  commission  in  the 
middle  of  a  fine  day  when  the  wind  is  just  right  and  when 
there  is  plenty  of  other  work  calling  for  attention  as 
soon  as  the  spraying  is  done.  It  is  not  a  bad  job  to 
spray  an  orchard  when  there  is  a  good  outfit  to  use, 
but  one  of  the  reasons  why  some  men  do  not  spray 
regularly  and  do  not  like  the  job  is  that  they  often  start 
it  in  a  hurry  with  a  sprayer  that  is  not  in  shape  and  have- 
plenty  of  trouble  in  consequence.  See  that  the  spray- 
pump  is  properly  cleaned  and  packed  ready  for  the  sea- 
son's work.  Look  over  the  hose  and  nozzles  thoroughly 
and  make  sure  that  there  are  no  leaks  that  will  prove 
disagreeable  when  the  work  is  being  done.  If  you  had 
planned  to  order  some  new  equipment,  get  it  done  early. 
No  business  firm  is  very  busy  now,  but  if  you  leave  "it 
until  a  few  days  before  you  need  it,  the  chances  are  that 
many  others  will  have  done  the  same  thing  and  your 
order  may  be  delayed.  If  you  use  a  power  sprayer  make 
sure  that  it  is  O.  K.,  well  in  advance  of  the  first  s;,ray. 
To  have  a  power  sprayer  go  wrong  during  the  spraying 
season  is  to  lose  much  of  the  advantage  of  the  larger 
implement  and  it  is  only  good  business  to  see  that  it 
starts  the  season  out  right.  It  pays  to  prepare  in 
advance  for  orchard  work  and  for  spraying  especially. 

"The  significant  feature  about  practically  all  of  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  is  that  they 
illustrate  the  necessity  for  wider  markets.  The  greater 
the  opportunity  for  marketing,  the  greater  are  the 
opportunities  for  profit,  provided  that  the  cultural 
practices  of  our  Canadian  growers  are  correspondingly 
favorable.  No  doubt  lower  costs  will  contribute  to 
more  care  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  influence  of  the  newly  organized  Canadian 
Horticultural  Council  will  be  exerted  in  the  direction 
of  developing  a  keener  interest  in  Canadian  fruit  growing. 
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The  Promise  of  Spring. 

Blue-black  like  the  breast  of  the  gusty  sea, 
( 'umulous  clouds  where  the  sun  goes  down, 
Stormful  shadows  against  the  gold, 
Under  the  arches  of  even'  blown. 

Nowhere  a  white  bird  beating  the  storm, 
Xowhere  a  sunray  gilding  the  sea; 
Bud  nor  leaf  on  the  orchard  bough, 
Butterfly,  nor  blossom,  nor  bee.  . 

Yet  to-night,  where  the  blue  waves  beat  , 
I  fader  the  shadows,  the  storm-winds  bring 
t  (men  mysterious  out  of  the  dusk, 
Out   of  the  darkness  the  promise  of 
Spring. 

— Helen  M.  Merrill. 


Improved  Home  Sur- 
roundings. 

I  An  address  given  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Tom- 
linson,  of  the  O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  at  the 
Horitcultural  Convention,  Toronto.] 

THE  improvement  or  beautification  of 
home  surroundings  means  not  only 
planting  a  few  flowering  plants  or  a 
i  ret  adjoining  the  house  but  bringing 
about  the  beautification  of  the  whole 
neighborhood. 

The  Creator  has  given  us  a  wonderful 
landscape  rich  in  streams,  trees,  meadows 
and  flowers.  The  progress  of  industry 
often  causes  the  removal  of  these  and 
we  have  instead  crowded  industrial 
ci  iitres  where  such  as  flowers  and  trees 
have  little  chance. 

Mankind  has  always  been  associated 
with  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  sky 
and  the  earth's  surface.  The  human 
family  cannot  remain  healthy  in  body 
and  soul  if  the  direct  sun's  rays,  fresh  air 
and  restful  scenery  are  excluded. 
Crowded  conditions  result  in  an  inferior 
generation.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Creator  for  these  first  gifts  and  restoration 
of  some  kind  is  needed. 

This  suggests  that  a  working  plan  is 
necessary  for  any  constructional  or 
■  (■constructional     scheme.    There     is  a 


right  location  for  homes,  public  buildings, 
factories,  parks  and  playgrounds.  Fur- 
thermore, all  must  be  planned  with  due 
consideration  for  traffic. 

The  work  of  improvement  rests  with 
the  individual  as  well  as  public  bodies. 
One  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  beautiful, 
after  making  his  own  immediate  home 
surroundings  worth  while,  largely  through 
his  example  creates  community  interest 
in  improving  home  grounds,  streets  and 
well  ordered  open  spaces.  Nowadays 
much  greater  attention  is  being  given 
to  this  movement  but  there  is  a  great 
need  for  further  education  and  develop- 
ment. Ugliness  and  unhealthy  condi- 
tions must  give  way  to  the  beautiful  and 
healthful. 

There  are  various  institutions  closely 
allied  to  the  home,  particularly  the  school, 
play  and  church  grounds.  Surely  the 
surroundings  of  all  these  places  deserve 
our  best  endeavors.  Picture  such  amidst 
beautiful  flowers,  lovely  and  majestic 
shade  trees,  restful  evergreens,  and 
lawns  properly  arranged!  No  doubt 
well  layed  out  home,  school  and  play- 
grounds are  worth  more  to  the  locality 
than  anything  else  in  the  improvement 
scheme. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  an  innate- 
quality  which  becomes  smothered  if 
continuous  conditions  of  ugliness  prevail. 
Beautiful  surroundings  are  inspirational. 

Create  a  Harmonious  Whole. 

One  may  consider  the  advisability 
and  scope  of  home  ground  improvements 
to  a  degree  but  with  these  schemes, 
whether  small  or  large,  some  definite 
system  should  be  followed.  The  aim 
should  be  to  create  a  harmonious  whole, 
even  though  there  may  be  many  units. 
From  a  landscape  gardening  point  of 
view  two  great  styles  predominate, 
viz.,  the  naturalistic  or  landscape  style 
and  the  formal  or  architectural.  These 
include  many  subordinate  styles  or 
systems.  Where  the  buildings  are  of 
marked  architectural  importance  the 
formal  style  should  be  followed,  parti- 
cularly at  the  main  entrances,  although 


a  naturalistic  arrangement  of  trees  and 
evergreens  may  form  the  background  and 
proceed  also  from  the  immediate  front 
lawn  or  terrace.  The  formal  style  should 
.  be  of  definite  design  and  may  be  complete 
or  a  part  of  a  larger  scheme.  It  may  be 
adopted  for  a  flat  area  where  space  is 
limited,  and  slopes.  Variety  may  be 
introduced  with  statuary,  terraces,  still 
water,  enclosures  and  accentuations  made 
with  planting  material.  The  natural- 
istic style  is  brought  about  with  uneven 
surfaces,  open  lawns,  group  planting, 
vistas,  running  water  and  an  absence  of 
apparent  boundaries.  Extensive  grounds 
may  have  various  minor  gardens,  such  as, 
— Italian,  Dutch  or  sunken,  a  rosarium, 
a  rock  and  wild  flower  garden  and  yet  tin- 
style  of  the  whole  be  naturalistic. 

Whatever  style  predominates  in  any 
systcm  there  must  be  a  definite  theme 
characterizing  the  whole;  variety  ought 
to  be  featured  yet  dignity  and  expression 
must    be  paramount. 

Let's  Plant  Something. 

With  all  due  regard  to  styles  in  Land- 
scape Art,  also  systems,  plans  and  designs 
— but  let's  plant  something!  Trees  for 
beauty  and  shade;  evergreens  for  shelter 
in  winter  and  fora  restful  effect  in  summer; 
flowers  for  a  continuous  blooming  from 
spring  until  fall;  open  spaces  for  grass  and 
playground!  Furthermore,  the  scheme 
should  have  a  local  expression.  It  should 
be  Canadian  in  particular.  Our  expanse 
of  country  must  be  thought  of.  We 
should  never  crowd  in  planting.  The 
beautiful  should  be  the  aim  but  attention 
must  be  given  to  protection  from  the 
sun's  rays  in  summer  and  from  the  wind 
storms  of  winter. 

What  to  plant  may  concern  use!  Our 
native  flora  and  sylva  ought  to  be  planted 
in  the  right  places  and  must  not  be 
forgotten !  Many  indigenous  varieties 
arc  hard  to  beat.  Amongst  many  the 
following  may  be  planted: 

Deciduous  trees — White  or  Swamp  Elm 
(Clmus  Americana)  a  most  majestic  tree. 

Tulip  tree,  Li  iodendron  tulipifera 
•A  handsome  tree  in  flower  and  foliage, 
n  .1  hardy  n  irl  h. 
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A  Picturesque  Bit  of^Winter  Scenery  in  Quebec. 


Cucumber  tree,  Magnolia  acuminata 
—Like  the  foregoing  and  has  very  at- 
tractive    cucumber-like      red  fruit,  in 

summer. 

Black  Walnut,  Juglans  nigra — At- 
t  ractive  foliage  and  for  m  with  edible  nuts. 

Conifers  or  Evergreens — White  Spruce, 
Picea  canadensis — -Very  attractive  glau- 
cous foliage  and  form. 

White  Pine,  Pinus  strobus — Long  lived 
and  picturesque. 

Red  Cedar,  Junipei  us  Virginia na. 
Common  Juniper,  Junipei  us  communis. 

Both  splendid  in  groups  or  singly,  of 
conical  shape. 

White  or  Swamp  Cedar—  Thuja- 
occidentalis.  Fine  for  hedges  or  wind- 
breaks and  stands  trimming  well. 

Ornamental  Flowering  Shrubs—  Burning 
bush  or  strawberry  tree,  Euonymous 
.itropurpurea.  It  has  most  interesting 
red  and  tango  colored  fruit  in  fall. 

Highbush  Cranberry,  Viburnum  opulus. 
Splendid  in  fall  when  covered  with 
purplish-green  foliage  and  scarlet  berries. 

Deciduous  Climbers — Bittersweet,  Cel- 
astrus  scandens — -Wonderfully  attractive 
in  fall  with  red  and  yellow  winged  fruits. 

Wild  Flowers — TheHepaticas.Trilliums, 
Orchids,  (Lady's  Slipper  and  Moccasin 
flower),  Adder's  tongue,  Erythronium 
Americanum,  Marsh  Mallow,  Caltha 
palustris,  Lobelia  Cardinalis.  These  and 
many  more  are  worth  planting  and  are 
moie  beautiful  than  many  expensive 
exotic  plants. 

Exotics  For  Ontario. 

Specimens  of  foreign  origin  must  be 
given  the  place  due  to  them.  They  give 
us  variety  and  many  are  indispensable  for 
home  gardens  or  improvements  if  planted 
in  the  right  localities  as  climatic  conditions 
govern. 

Deciduous  trees — Maiden-hair  tree, 
Ginkgo   biloba — Oriental   and  classical. 

Copper  Beech,  Fagus  purpurea — The 
best  colored  foliage  tree  but  only  haidy 
in  warmer  districts. 

Cutleaf  Birch,  Betula  laciniata  pendula; 
Cutleaf  Maple,  Acer  laciniata. — The  two 
best  weeping  trees. 

Schwedler's  Red  Norway  Maple,  Acer 
Schwedleri — A  splendid  tree  with  compact 
head  and  red  foliage  in  early  summer, 
later  purplish-green. 

Norway  Maple,  Acer  platanoides — A 
fine  street  tree. 

Conifers — Silver  Fir,  Abies  concolor 
A  most  graceful  conifer. 

Blue  Spruce,  Picea  pungens — Splendid 
for  formal  planting. 

Dwarf  Mountain  Pine,  Pinus  mugho — 
Excellent  for  foundation  use. 

Pyramid  and  Globe  Cedar,  Thuja 
pyramidalis  and  globulus-  -For  formal  and 
foundation  planting. 

Shrubs — There  are  so  many  varieties 
which  are  deservedly  popular  as  Spiraeas 
in  vaiiety,  new  types  cf  Lilacs,  Syringa 
vulgaris  variety,  many  Honeysuckles, 
as  Lioncera  fragrantissima. 

Wiegelias,  as  Diervilla  Eva  Rathka. 

Deutzia,  as  Deutzia  lemoine  and  crenata 
variety. 

Japanese  Barberry,  Berberis  thunbergia 
-the  best  dwarf  shrub  for  hedges  or 
effect;  also,  varieties  of  Forsythia, 
Cydonia,  Prunus,  Philadelphus,  Chionan- 
rhus  virginica,  Althaea,  and  others. 

Perennial  Climbers — The  following  are 
worthy.  Boston  Ivy —  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii  is  the  best  self  dinger. 

Clematis  Jackmanii  varieties  are  first- 
class. 

Wistaria  sinensis,  with  its  long  racemes, 
a  great  acquisition  in  warmer  sections 
like  Niagara. 

Roses — The  best  climbers  and  Hybrid 
Teas  are  surely  indispensable. 

Perennials — And  oh  the  perennials! 
Here  I  would  say  plant  the  best  varieties 
of  Paeonies,  Iris,  Phlox,  Delphiniums  and 
Asters. 

Annuals — These  have  their  place 
whether  it  be  for  formal  or  informal 
planting. 

Talking  or  writing  may  cause  interest 
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of  them.  It's  no  merry  jest,  whichever 
way  you  do  it." 

but  action  is  needed.  In  closing  I  would 
say,  individuals,  Horticultural  and  kin- 
dred, Societies,  Civic  bodies,  the  Govern- 
ments, Agricultural  Colleges  and  Epxeri- 
mental  Farms  have  their  part  in  this  work. 
Specialists  are  wanted  for  extension 
service  to  assist  the  different  Community 
Societies — organization  is  required. 

This  generation  must  construct  for  the 
next  and  as  Kingsley  has  said  in  his 
little  poem.  "Farewell": 

"Do  lovely  things, 

Not  dream  them  all  day  long 

And  make  Life  and  Death  and  that  forever 

One  grand  sweet  song." 


October's  Cocoanut  Cake 

By  Ladd  Pumley 

MRS.  CADY'S  dinner  had  been  an 
excellent  dinner.  With  great 
difficult},'  the  hostess  had  kept 
herself  from  boasting  of  her  efficient  but 
mysterious  cook.  She  was  always  inclined 
to  say  the  things  which  she  was  not  ex- 
pected to  say. 

New  York  brings  together  a  human 
menagerie.  Many  of  the  vast  mansions 
which  line  Riverside  Drive  and  Fifth 
Avenue  are  owned  by  men  who  made 
fortunes  in  mining  towns,  began  as  bosses 
of  lumber  gangs,  or  drove  a  mule  in  a 
coal  mine.  Jim  Cady  began  as  a  day 
laborer  on  a  western  railroad;  he  died  in 
a  mansion  that  in  luxury  exceeded  most 
king's  palaces. 

Jim's  widow  knew  all  about  cooking. 
From  the  age  of  sixteen  until  twenty- 
five  she  had  been  a  cook  in  a  railroad 
restaurant.  She  selected  her  cooks  on 
the  principle  of  "making  good."  The 
cook  was  engaged  for  one  week,  with 
the  understanding  that,  if  she  did  not 
make  good,  another  would  be  engaged. 
The  present  cook  had  held  the  job  for 
only  one  week.  In  cooking  she  had 
exactly  suited.  Moreover,  tnere  could 
be  no  question  that  she  was  pretty. 
Indeed  the  new  cook  was  so  very  pretty 
that  her  mistress  had  confided  to  herself 
the  suspicion  that  "Jane  Darnley,"  as 
she  was  called,  could  never  have  spent 
many  years  over  soups  and  gravies. 

"I  know  something  about  that,"  had 
mused  Mrs.  Cady.  "  In  my  'teens  I 
had  a  peachy  complexion.  If  1  didn't  use 
what  most  of  the  eld  fools  of  my  age 
use,  goodness  knows  I  wouldn't  be  fit 
to  be  seen!  What  Jim  saw  in  me  I 
never  understood.  But  I  was  glad 
enough  to  get  into  that  first  shack,  where 
I  didn't  have  to  sizzle  myself  over  end- 
less buckwheat  cakes.  Then,  when  Jim 
began  to  pull  in  his  pile  in  contracting, 
and  the  papers  called  him  the  "tie-king," 
I  only  did  the  cooking  when  he  wanted 
something  particularly  good.  I'll  never 
get  over  my  liking  to  cook — as  a  rest 
from  city  doings.  But  I've  got  way  off 
from  the  new  cook.  I  wonder  if  she's 
been  planted  here  so  as  to  get  the  lay  of 
the  house  for  a  burglar?" 

She  had  attempted  to  reassure  herself, 
but  that  was  difficult.  She  loved  to 
wear  diamonds  as  big  as  shoe-buttons, 
as  well  as  the  mighty  chain  of  pearls 
which  was  one  of  Jim  Cady's  last  pres- 
ents to  his  wife.  She  had  decided  that 
she  would  engage  another  cook.  As  the 
week  had  gone  on  her  suspicions  had  been 
more  and  more  arroused.  Generally  the 
cook  had,  at  once,  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  servants.  It  had  not  been 
so  with  Jane.  From  the  day  she  had 
appeared  something  had  separated  her 
from  the  others.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
week,  Mrs.  Cady  had  talked  with  Brad- 
dock,  the  butler. 

"If  I  may  be  so  loud-spoken,"  he  had 
replied,  "Miss  Jane — she  must  be  a 
Miss — hasn't  seen  service  long.  She's 
what  you  might  call  a  hammerteur. 
Lofty!  But  I'm  not  saying  she  isn't  the 
real  lofty.  Suppose  a  princess  out  of  a 
story  book  is  down  on  her  luck  and  takes 
up  cooking!  That's  the  cut  of  it.  Please 
Madam,  don't  repeat.  As  to  the  ser- 
vants' sitting-room,  no  one  ever  gave  me 
|the  character  of  a  tattle  person.  Use 
that  room?  Why,  Miss  Jane  hasn't  sat 
there  even  once." 

Before  she  engaged  another  cook,  Mrs. 
Cady  had  decided  to  give  a  dinner  party, 
i She  wished  to  return  the  courtesies  of 
three  married  couples.  She  had  also 
invited  a  newspaper  man,  whom  she  had 
met  and  whom  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to. 
As  companion  for  him,  she  also  invited 
Miriam  Opdycke.  In  inviting  the  latter 
;he  had  hoped  that  Paul  Kissam  would 


take  an  interest  in  Miss  Miriam.  And 
from  the  second  that  Mrs.  Cady  intro- 
duced the  two,  she  had  reason  to  think 
her  hope  was  justified. 

Miriam  is  a  pretty  girl,  of  the  severe 
type,  and  Kissam  is  handsome,  in  a 
greyhound  kind  of  way.  Miss  Miriam 
is  something  of  a  blue-stockirg,  and 
Kis?am  is  a  man  of  education,  who  has 
pulled  himself  up  from  a  reporter's  job 
to  be  a  city  editor  of  a  big  daily. 

Mrs.  Cady  believes  in  love  at  first 
sight.  She  is  fond  of  telling  how  Jim 
Cady  came  at  daybreak  into  the  railroad 
restaurant  and  ordered  three  fried  eggs, 
turned  over,  and  how  he  had  said  that 
from  the  moment  he  gave  l  is  order  he 
decided  that  for  him  there  would  never  be 
again  but  one  girl.  She  herself  had  been 
struck  by  the  way  the  foreman  of  the 
track-gang  wore  his  bandanna  handker- 
chief, and  the  fact  that,  while  other  early 
customers'  faces  of  a  morning  were  as 
bristly  as  hair-cloth,  Jim  had  a  clean 
shave. 

Kissam  had  taken  Miss  Miriam  in  to 
dinner  and  had  been  very  attentive  to 
her.  Afterward,  Mrs.  Cady  was  delighted 
to  observe  that  in  the  music  room,  where 
Miss  Miriam  was  kind  enough  to  play, 
Paul  Kissam  leaned  at  her  side  and 
turned  her  music.  Latter,  while  the  older 
folks  played  bridge,  Kissam  and  Miss 
Miriam  retired  into  a  corner  and  discussed 
poetry.  Mrs.  Cady  felt  sure  it  must  be 
poetry,  because  Kissam  made  trips  to  the 
library  and  brought  back  several  books. 

The  intriguer  was  so  interested  in  what 
was  going  on  in  the  corner,  that  mag- 
nificent card-player  she  had  been  since 
the  days  of  frontier  life,  she  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  her  mind  on  the  cards. 
It  couldn't  be  possible,  s'ae  thought,  that 
on  the  first  evening  the  two  whom  she 
had  brought  together  would  rush  a 
romance  to  the  climax.  But  it  really 
looked  that  way.  By  the  time  that  the 
bridge  players  were  ready  for  an  eleven 
o'clock  supper,  it  was  evident  that  Kis- 
sam and  Miss  Miriam  had  quite  forgotten 
the  proximity  of  others. 

They  had  retired  to  the  library  and 
dawdled  in  another  corner,  books  strewn 
on  a  table  at  their  side.  But  they  were 
not  consulting  books.  Their  hostess,  who 
rose  to  touch  the  button  forrefreshments, 
glanced  into  the  library.  Kissam  was 
leaning  toward  his  companion,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her  face.  She  was  toying  with 
a  ring  on  her  fiinger,  absorbed  in  what 
he  was  saying.  Miriam  Opdycke  would 
inherit  a  clean  million,  and  Paul  Kissam 
had  nothing  but  his  salary  from  the  news- 
paper. Mrs.  Cady  exulted.  She  did  not 
value  money  for  more  than  money  was 
worth.  But  in  her  own  youth  she  had  been 
a  drudge,  and,  afterward  she  had  known 
what  it  meant  to  have  the  "stuff  in  hunks," 
as  Jim  would  have  put  it.  If  this  were 
love  at  the  first  meeting,  even  a  cold 
million  would  never  queer  matters.  After 
touching  the  call  button  for  the  butler, 
and  giving  an  order  for  the  little  supper 
which  she  had  arranged,  she  exerted 
herself  not  a  little  so  that  those  in  the 
library  should  remain  undisturbed.  She 
directed  Braddock  to  carry  a  card  table 
and  a  tray  into  the  room,  that  the  couple 
need  not  leave  their  corner. 

In  the  outer  room,  Mrs.  Cady  placed 
herself  so  that  she  could  keep  an  eye  on 
the  library,  much  delighted  with  her  plan 
for  the  guests  within  the  other  room. 
The  new  cook  had  made  good  things  for 
the  little  supper,  and  Mrs.  Cady  had 
done  what  she  always  did  — —  she  had 
sampled  them.  Therefore,  it  was  to  her 
surprise  and  kind  of  horror,  that  she 
saw  Mr.  Kissam,  after  absent-mindedly 
picked  up  and  tasting  what  was  super- 
latively good  cocoanut  cake,  taste  it 
again  and  again,  and  in  a  manner  which 
suggested  that  he  had  forgotten  his  com- 
panion and,  indeed,  everything  but  the 
cake.  Miss  Miriam's  voice  lifted  itself 
above  its  former  gentle  cooing.  "What 
in  the  world  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Kissam? 
Anybody  would  suppose  that  you  had 
discovered  that  there  was  poison  in  the 
cake!" 

During  the  next  ten  minutes,  exper- 
ienced woman  that  she  was,  Mrs.  Cady 
was  more  surprised  than  she  could  re- 
member she  had  ever  been  before.  With 
a  half-eaten  piece  of  cake  in  his  hand, 
Paul  Kissam  leaped  away  from  Miriam, 
leaving  her  with  a  look  of  astonishment 
and  indeed  discomfiture  on  her  face. 
With  cake  in  his  hand,  he  rushed  to  the 
side  of  his  hostess. 

"Who  made  this  cake?"  came  the 
abrupt    question.    His   face   held  such 


strange  emotion  that  Mrs.  Cady  believed 
he  had  an  attack  of  instantaneous  and 
very  painful  dyspepsia. 

The  others  in  the  room  gazed  curiously 
at  the  two.  It  is  rather  unusual  for  a 
guest  to  cross-examine  his  hostess  con- 
cerning who  made  the  cake. 

"I  don't  wonder  you  ask,"  replied 
Mrs.  Cady.  "It's  a  different  kind  of 
cocoanut  cake.  It  is  more  than  that. 
As  a  maker  of  cake  myself,  I  know  it's  of 
a  brand  you  would  find  impossible  to 
cat  elsewhere." 

"Let  me  have  a  word  privately  with 
you,"  demanded  the  agitated  young  man. 

At  this  request,  which  was  even  more 
unconventional  than  a  cake  cross-exam- 
ination, the  guests  glared  their  amaze- 
ment. But  Mrs.  Cady  rose,  excused  her- 
self, and  led  Kissam  to  a  small  reception 
room  beyond  the  library.  She  closed 
the  door.  Immediately  his  explanations 
burst  out  in  an  impetuous  flood  that 
caused  Mrs.  Cady  to  be  incapable  of 
putting  in  more  than  gasps.  Afterward, 
he  could  never  have  quoted  the  whole 
story  in  his  impassianed  language. 

"It  was  the  usual  quarrel,"  concluded 
the  trembling  voice.  1  was  wrong,  of 
course,  but  I  believed  that  she  would 
surely  marry  the  other  fellow.  I  left  the 
home  town  and  got  a  job  in  New  York. 
Three  years  later  I  want  back  to  the  little 
western  village.  Her  grandfather  was 
dead,  and  she  hadn't  married  —  not  the 
other  fellow.  She  had  gone  to  Chicago. 
After  that  I  tried  to  trace  her,  but  had  to 
give  it  up.  Very  likely  s  e  was  trying  to 
elude  me.  Anyhow,  this  cocoanut  cake 
was  made  by  October  Cunningham. 
Know!  I'm  dead  sure.  I  ate  the  first 
cocoanut  cake  Octobersaid  she  ever  made. 
She  used  to  make  it  for  Sunday  night 
supper,  when  —  But  after  these  horrible 
years  of  search,  and  to  be  under  the  same 
roof  with  her!  Heavens,  I  can't  wait  a 
moment  longer!  A  man  of  stone  couldn't 
stand  it.!" 

Mrs.  Cady  is  a  woman  of  action.  She 
left  Paul  Kissam,  who  was  striding  wildly 
up  and  down  the  reception  room,  pieces  of 
cake  strewn  upon  a  priceless  rug.  She  told 
her  guests  a  fib  which  could  never  be 
called  white.  She  said  that  Kissam  had 
been  taken  ill,  and  that  at  such  times  he 
wished  to  be  left  alone.  Miss  Miriam  was 
evidently  more  than  doubtful  of  the 
veracity  of  the  tale.  When  she,  the  last 
of  the  guests  to  go,  had  left,  pallid  of  face 
and  slow  of  exit,  Mrs.  Cady  hastened  to 
the  room  of  the  new  cook.  In  the  neatest 
of  dressing  gowns  Jane  came  to  the  dooi. 

"Your  name  is  not  Jane  Danley;  its 
October  Cunningham!"  cried  Mrs.  Cady. 
"And  you  area  very  silly  girl.  I'mashamed 
of  you!  Running  away  from  a  fellow 
who  loves  you  as  much  as  Paul  Kissam  does ! 
He  says  he's  hunted  for  you  everywhere. 
He's  in  the  reception  room.  If  you  don't 
go  to  him,  I  really  believe  he'll  cut  his 
throat  with  a  paperknife.  He's  fully  equal 
to  it." 

The  next  moment  the  new  cook  threw 
her  arms  around  Mrs.  Cady's  neek  and 
began  to  sob. 

"There,  there,  my  dearie!"  consoled 
Mrs.  Cady.  "I  know  all  about  it.  I  acted 
just  the  same  with  Mrs.  O'Hara,  the  night 
Jim  called  to  say  the  word.  Crying  won't 
hurt.  But  you  must  put  on  something 
pretty,  and  then  I'll  take  you  to  that 
wild  man.  If  he's  left  alone  too  long 
he'll  smash  everything  in  that 
room  to  bits.  He's  trampled  that  soft 
cake  into  the  rug  so  I  don't  believe  I'll 
ever  get  it  out!" 

Mrs.  Cady  will  not  listen  to  any  other 
plan.  The  marriage  is  to  take  place  in 
her  house.  Good-natured  woman  that 
she  is,  she  is  disgusted  with  the  way 
Miriam  Opdycke  received  the  romantic 
story  of  how  a  cocoanut  cake  brought 
separated  lovers  together. 

"That's  it,"  purred  Miss  Miriam. 
"A  man's  heart  is  only  an  alias  for  his 
stomach.  And  as  a  matchmaker,  Mrs. 
Cady,  I  do  congratulate  you. '  You  have 
a  cook  adventuress,  and — well,  Mr.  Paul 
Kissam  happens  to  be  fond  of  cocoanut 
cake!" 

"You  don't  believe  me?"  asked  Mrs. 
Cady. 

"That  night  you  said  he  was  ill," 
returned  Miss  Miriam.  "But  if  you 
want  my  opinion,  I  think  he  is  crazy. 
Anyhow,  two  tales  have  been  told.  I 
suppose  I  can  take  my  choice." 

Mrs.  Cady  was  so  angry  that  she 
hasn't  spoken  to  Miriam  since. — Ameri- 
can Cookery. 
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The  Growing  Teacher. 

The  poet  Longfellow  was  not  only  a 
great  poet,  but  also  a  most  inspiring 
teacher.  Up  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  he  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  College.  The  students 
flocked  to  the  classes  of  this  gray-haired 
teacher  to-clrink  from  his  living  fountain 
of  knowledge. 

On  one  occasion  a  young  man,  who  was 
taking  a  course  with  the  great  poet,  said 
to  him:  "Professor  Longfellow,  how  is  it 
you  keep  so  perennially  young?  Why, 
your  classes  are  always  delightful." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  teacher, 
Then  glancing  out  of  the  window  at  an 
apple  orchard  in  bloom,  he  asked:  "Do 
you  see  those  two  trees  out  there?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  see  any  difference  between  the 
blossoms  on  that  young  apple  tree  and 
those  on  the  old  apple  tree  next  to  it?" 

"No;  they  look  just  alike  to  me." 

"Can  you  tell  why  the  old  apple  tree 
pnts  on  just  as  beautiful  blossoms  as  does 
the  young  one?" 

"No,  I  have  never  thought  about  it." 

"Well,  that  old  apple  tree  manages  to 
grow  enough  wood  each  year  to  make  it's 
blossoms;  it's  flowers  come,  you  know, 
from  the  new  wood." 

"I  see  your  point,"  said  the  young  man. 
"To  keep  young  one  must  keep  growing." 

No  teacher  ever  can  keep  the  spirit  of 
youth  unless  he  does  keep  growing.  Nor 
can  any  teacher  keep  the  public  alive  and 
interested  in  his  work  unless  he  keeps 
alive  and  working  with  them.  To  be  a 
successful  teacher,  one  must  be  a  willing 
student.  To  win  in  thi ,  work  one  must 
always  keep  ahead  of  the  class. 

"Why  do  you  study  so  hard?"  a  student 
once  asked  of  the  great  teacher,  Thomas 
Huxley. 

"Simply  because  I  want  my  students 
to  drink  Irom  a  running  stream,  and  not 
from  a  stagnant  pool,"  was  the  great 
teacher's  reply. 

All  great  teachers  have  been  great 
students. 

It  is  the  growing  teacher  that  comes  to 
the  class  with  something  new  for  every 
recitation.  This  choice  story,  picked  up 
in  the  paper  or  magazine,  just  fits  the 
point  ot  tnis  lesson ;  a  living  illustration 
observed  in  real  life,  adds  interest;  a  good 
picture  helps  to  keep  the  pupils'  attention. 
There  is  never  a  time  wnen  the  class 
grows  dry  and  the  teaching  stale.  New 
life  and  new  meaning  are  continually  add- 
ing zest  to  the  work. 

"But  we  haven't  time  for  these  things," 
suggests  some  good  teacher. 

Time!  Give  to  this  work  a  fraction  of 
the  time  now  wasted.  There  will  be  time 
enough  and  to  spare.  It  is  not  lack  of 
time  that  generally  makes  the  dull  teacher, 
but  lack  oi  a  living  interest  in  the  work. 
He  finds  the  time  who  has  the  burning 
desire  to  do  his  duty  well. 

The  richest  reward  of  study  is  an  enrich- 
ed mind.  The  best  pay  that  comes  to 
the  real  teacher  is  this  growth  of  knowl- 
edge, this  keeping  the  spirit  of  youth  in 
the  mind  and  heart.  No  lesson  can  ever 
be  most  successfully  taught  unless  the 
teacher  er  gains  more  from  it  than  does 
any  pupil  in  the  class. 

The  effective  teacher  is  always  a  learner. 
He  reads,  he  observes,  he  thinks;  he  studies 
nature  and  human  nature,  whether  in  the 
shop  or  in  the  field,  behind  the  counter 
or  in  the  street,  by  the  fireside  or  in  the 
church.  The  true  teacher  is  always 
storing  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge. 

This  knowledge  he  makes  his  own  only 
as  he  gives  it  away.  It  increases  when  it 
is  used  for  good.  He  brightens  and 
improves  his  talents  with  service.  He  keeps 
the  spirit  of  youth  in  his  heart  because 
he  keeps  growing. — -Journal  of  Education. 


Willie  and  Jack  were  two  youngsters 
pugilistically  inclined. 

"Aw,"  said  Willie,  "you're  afraid  to 
fight;  that's-all  it  is." 

"Naw,  I'm  not,"  protested  Jack,  "but 
if  I  fight, my  maw'll  find  out  and  lick  me," 

"How'U  she  find  out?  Eh?" 

"She'll  see  the  doctor  goin'  to,  your 
house." 

Then  it  started. 


Nine  men  out  of  every  ten  lay  out  their 
plans  on  too  vast  a  scale;  and  they  who 
are  competent  to  do  almost  anything,  do 
nothing,  because  they  never  make  up 
their  minds  distinctly  as  to  what  they 
want  or  what  they  intend  to  be — ■  hence 
the  mournful  failures  we  see  around  us 
in  every  walk  of  life.  — William  Mathews^ 
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Chapter  I. 

THE  boys  at  the  Brooklyn  public 
school  which  he  attended  did  not 
know  what  the  "T."  stood  for. 
He  would  never  tell  them.  All  he  said 
in  reply  to  questions  was:  "It  don't  stand 
for  nothin'.  You've  gotter  have  a'  'nitial, 
ain't  you?"  His  name  was,  in  fact, 
an  almost  inevitable  school-boy  modifica- 
tion of  one  felt  to  be  absurd  and  preten- 
tious. His  Christian  name  was  Temple, 
which  became  "Temp."  His  surname  was 
Barom,  so  he  was  at  once  "Temp  Barom." 
In  the  natural  tendency  to  avbid  waste 
of  time  it  was  pronounced  as  one  word, 
and  the  letter  p  being  superfluous  and 
cumbersome,  it  easily  settled  itself  into 
"Tembarom,"  and  there  remair/ed.  By 
much  less  inevitable  processes  have 
surnames  evolved  themselves  as  centuries 
rolled  by.  Tembarom  liked  it,  and  soon 
almost  forgot  he  had  ever  been  called 
anything  else. 

His  education  really  began  when  he  was 
ten  years  old.  At  that  time  his  mother 
died  of  pneumonia,  contracted  by  going 
out  to  sew,  at  seventy-five  cents  a  day, 
in  shoes  almost  entirely  without  soles, 
when  the  remains  of  a  blizzard  were 
melting  in  the  streets.  As,  after  her 
funeral,  there  remained  only  twenty- 
five  cents  in  the  shabby  bureau  which 
was  one  of  the  few  articles  furnishing 
the  room  in  the  tenement  in  which  they 
lived  together,  Tembarom  sleeping  on  a 
cot,  the  world  spread  itself  before  him  as  a 
place  to  explore  in  search  of  at  least  one 
meal  a  day.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  explore  it  to  the  best  of  his  ten-year- 
old  ability. 

His  father  had  died  two  years  before 
his  mother,  and  Tembarom  had  vaguely 
felt  it  a  relief.  He  had  been  a  resentful 
domestically  tyrannical  immigrant 
Englishman,  who  held  in  contempt  every 
American  trait  and  institution.  He  had 
come  over  to  better  himself,  detesting 
England  and  the  English  because  there 
was  "no  chance  for  a  man  there,"  and, 
transferring  his  dislikes  and  resentments 
from  one  country  to  another,  had  met 
with  no  better  luck  than  he  had  left  be- 
hind him.  This  he  felt  to  be  the  fault 
of  America,  and  his  family,  which  was 
represented  solely  by  Tembarom  and  his 
mother,  heard  a  good  deal  about  it,  and 
also,  rather  contradictorily,  a  good  deal 
about  the  advantages  and  superiority 
of  England,  to  which  in  the  course  of  six 
months  he  became  gloomily  loyal.  It  was 
necessary,  in  fact,  for  him  to  have  some- 
thing with  which  to  compare  the  United 
States  unfavorably.  The  effect  he  pro- 
duced on  Tembarom  was  that  of  causing 
him,  when  he  entered  the  public  school 
round  the  corner,  to  conceal  with  de- 
termination verging  on  duplicity  the 
humiliating  fact  that  if  he  had  not  been 
born  in  Brooklyn  he  might  have  been 
born  in  England.  England  was  not 
popular  among  the  boys  in  the  school. 
Historv  had  represented  the  country 
to  them  in  all  its  tyrannical  rapacity 
and  bloodthirsty  oppression  of  the  humble 
free-born.  The  manly  and  admirable 
atitude  was  to  say,  "Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death" — and  there  was  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Though  Tembarom  and  his  mother  had 
been  poor  enough  while  his  father  lived, 
when  he  died  the  returns  from  his  irregu- 
lar odd  jobs  no  longer  came  in  to  supple- 
ment his  wife's  sewing,  and  add  an  oc- 
casional day  or  two  of  fuller  meals, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  were  oftener 
than  ever  hungry  and  cold,  and  in 
desperate  trouble  about  the  rent  of  their 
room.  Tembarom,  who  was  a  wiry, 
enterprising  little  fellow,  sometimes  found 
an  odd  job  himself.  He  carried  notes  and 
parcels  when  any  one  would  trust  him 
with  them,  he  split  old  boxes  into  kindling- 
wood,  more  than  once  he  "minded"  a 
babv  when  its  mother  left  its  perambulator 
outside  a  store.  Butat  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age  one's  pay  is  in  proportion  to  one's 
size.  Tembarom,  however,  had  neither 
his  father's  bitter  eye  nor  his  mother's 
discouraged  one.  Something  different 
from  either  had  been  reincarnated  in  him 
from  some  more  cheerful  past.  He  had 
an  alluring  grin  instead — a  grin  which 
curled  up  his  mouth  and  showed  his 
sound,  healthy,  young  teeth, — a  lot  of 
.  them, — and  people  liked  to  see  them. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  world  it  is 
only  recently  reasonable  to  suppose  human 
beings  were  made  with  healthy  bodies 
and  healthy  minds.  That,  of  course, 
was  the  original  scheme  of  the  race. 
It  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to 
create  a  lot  of  things  aimlessly  ill  made. 
A  journeyman  carpenter  would  not  waste 
his  time  in  doing,  if  he  knew  any  better. 
Given  the  power  to  make  a  man,  even  an 
amateur  would  make  him  as  straight  as  he 
could,  inside  and  out.  Decent  vanity  would 
compel  him  to  do  it.  He  would  be 
ashamed  to  show  the  thing  and  admit 
he  had  done  it,  much  less  people  a  world 
with  millions  of  like  proofs  of  incompe- 
tence. Logically  considered,  the  race  was 
built  straight  and  clean  and  healthy 
and  happy.  How,  since  then,  it  has 
developed  in  multitudinous  less  sane 
<  1  i !"(_•<  ( ions,  and  lost  its  normal  straightness 
and  proportions,  1  am,  singularly  enough, 
not  entirely  competent  to  explain  with  any 
degree  of  satisfactory  detail.  But  it 
cannot  be  truthfully  denied  that  this  has 
rather  generally  happened.  There  are 
human  beings  who  are  not  beautiful, 
there  are  those  who  are  not  healthy, 
there  are  those  who  hate  people  and 
things  with  much  waste  of  physical 
and  mental  energy,  there  are  people  who 
are  not  unwilling  to  do  others  an  ill  turn  by 
word  or  deed,  and  there  are  those  who  do 
not  believe  that  the  original  scheme  of  the 
race  was  ever  a  decent  one. 

This  is  all  abnormal  and  unintelligent, 
even  the  not  being  beautiful,  and  some- 
times one  finds  oneself  called  upon  passion- 
ately to  resist  a  temptation  to  listen  to  an 
internal  hint  that  the  whole  thing  is  aim- 
less. Upon  this  tendency  one  may  as  well 
put  one's  foot  firmly,  as  it  leads  nowhere. 
At  such  times  it  is  supporting  to  call 
to  mind  a  certain  undeniable  fact  which 
ought  to  loom  up  much  larger  in  our 
philosophical  calculations.  No  one  has 
ever  made  a  collection  of  statistics 
regarding  the  enormous  number  of 
perfectly  sane,  kind,  friendly,  decent 
creatures  who  form  a  large  proportion 
of  any  mass  of  human  beings  anywhere 
and  everywhere — people  who  are  not 
vicious  or  cruel  or  depraved,  not  as  a 
result  of  continual  self-control,  but  simply 
because  they  do  not  want  to  be,  be- 
cause it  is  more  natural  and  agreeable 
to  be  exactly  the  opposite  things;  people 
who  do  not  tell  lies  because  they  could 
not  do  it  with  any  pleasure,  and  would, 
on  the  contrary,  find  the  exertion  an 
annoyance  and  a  bore;  people  whose 
manners  and  morals  are  good  because  their 
natural  preference  lies  in  that  direction. 
There  are  millions  of  them  who  in  most 
essays  on  life  and  living  are  virtually  ig- 
nored because  they  do  none  of  the  things 
which  call  forth  eloquent  condemnation 
or  brilliant  cynicism.  It  has  not  yet  be- 
come the  fashion  to  record  them.  When 
one  reads  a  daily,  newspaper  filled  with 
dramatic  elaborations  ot  crimes  and  un- 
pleasantness, one  sometimes  wishes  at- 
tention might  be  called  to  them — to 
their  numbers,  to  their  decencies,  to  their 
normal  lackof  any  desire  to  do  violence  and 
their  equally  normal  disposition  to  lend  a 
hand.  One  is  inclined  to  feel  that  the  major- 
ity of  persons  do  not  believe  in  their  ex- 
istence. But  if  an  accident  occurs  in  the 
street,  there  are  always  several  of  them 
who  appear  to  spring  out  of  the  earth  to 
give  human  sympathy  and  assistance;  if 
a  national  calamity,  physical  or  social, 
takes  place,  the  world  suddenly  seems 
full  of  them.  They  are  the  thousands  of 
Browns,  Joneses,  and  Robinsons  who, 
massed  together,  send  food  to  famine- 
stricken  countries,  sustenance  to  earth- 
quake-devastated regions,  aid  to  wounded 
soldiers  or  miners  or  flood  swept  homeless- 
ness.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  hap- 
pened naturally  to  continue  to  grow 
straight  and  carry  out  the  First  Intention. 
They  really  form  the  majority;  if  they  did 
not,  the  people  of  the  earth  would  have 
eaten  one  another  alive  centuries  ago 
But  though  this  is  surely  true,  a  happy 
cynicism  totally  disbelieves  in  their 
existence.  When  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances sufficiently  dramatic  brings 
one  of  them  into  prominence,  he  is  either 
called  an  angel  or  a  fool.  He  is  neither. 
He  is  only  a  human  creature  who  is 
normal. 

After  this  manner  Tembarom  was 
wholly    normal.    He    liked    work  and 


rejoiced  in  good  cheer,  when  he  found  it, 
however  attenuated  its  form.  He  was 
a  good  companion,  and  even  at  ten  years 
old  a  practical  person.  He  took  his  loose 
coppers  from  the  old  bureau  drawer,  and 
remembering  that  he  had  several  times 
helped  Jake  Hutchins  to  sell  his  news- 
papers, he  went  forth  into  the  world  to 
find  and  consult  him  as  to  the  invest- 
ment of  his  capital. 

"Where  are  you  goin',  Tem?"  a  wo- 
man who  lived  in  the  next  room  said 
when  she  met  him  on  the  stairs.  "What 
you  goin'  to  do?" 

"I'm  goin'  to  sell  newspapers  if  I  can 
get  some  with  this,"  he  replied,  opening 
his  hand  to  show  her  the  extent  of  his 
resources. 

She  was  almost  as  poor  as  he  was, 
but  not  quite.  She  looked  him  over 
curiously  for  a  moment  and  then  fumbled 
in  her  pocket.  She  drew  out  two  ten- 
cent  pieces  and  considered  them,  hesita- 
ting. Then  she  looked  again  at  him. 
That  normal  expression  in  his  nice  ten- 
year-old  eyes  had  its  suggestive  effect. 

"You  take  this,"  she  said,  handing 
him  the  two  pieces.  "It'll  help  you  to 
start." 

"I'll  bring  it  back,  ma'am,"  said  Tem. 
"Thank  you,  Mis'  Hullingworth." 

In  about  two  weeks'  time  he  did  bring 
it  back.  That  was  the  beginning.  He 
lived  through  all  the  experiences  a  small 
boy  waif  and  stray  would  likely  be  to 
come  in  contact  with.  The  abnormal 
class  treated  him  ill,  and  the  normal 
class  treated  him  well.  He  managed  to 
get  enough  food  to  eat  to  keep  him  from 
starvation.  Sometimes  he  slept  under 
a  roof  and  much  oftener  out-of-doors. 
He  preferred  to  sleep  out-of-doors  more 
than  half  of  the  year,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  did  what  he  could.  He  saw 
and  learned  many  strange  things,  but 
was  not  undermined  by  vice  because  he 
unconsciously  preferred  decency.  He  sold 
newspapers  and  annexed  any  old  job 
which  appeared  on  the  horizon.  The 
education  the  New  York  streets  gave 
him  was  a  liberal  one.  He  became  ac- 
customed to  heat,  and  cold  and  wet 
weather,  but  having  sound  lungs,  and 
a  tough  little  body  combined  with  the 
normal  tendencies  already  mentioned, 
he  suffered  no  more  physical  deterioration 
than  a  young  Indian  would  suffer.  After 
selling  newspapers  for  two  years  he  got 
a  place  as  "boy"  in  a  small  store.  1  he 
advance  signified  by  steady  employment 
was  inspiring  to  his  energies.  He  forged 
ahead,  and  got  a  better  job  and  better 
pay  asv  he  grew  older.  By  the  time  he 
was  fifteen  he  shared  a  small  bedroom 
with  another  boy.  In  whatsoever  quarter 
he  lived,  friends  seemed  sporadic.  Other 
boys  congregated  about  him.  He  did  not 
know  he  had  any  effect  at  all,  but  his 
effect,  in  fact,  was  rather  like  that  of  a 
fire  in  winter  or  a  cool  breeze  in  summer. 
It  was  natural  to  gather  where  it  prevailed. 

There  came  a  time  when  he  went  to  a 
night  class  to  learn  stenography.  Great 
excitement  had  been  aroused  among  the 
boys  he  knew  best  by  a  rumor  that  there 
were  "fellows"  who  could  earn  a  hundred 
dollars  a  week  "writing  short."  Boy- 
hood could  not  resist  the  florid  splendor 
of  the  idea.  Four  of  them  entered  the 
class  confidently  looking  forward  to  be- 
coming the  recipients  of  four  hundred  a 
month  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  One  by 
one  they  dropped  off,  until  only  Tem- 
barom remained,  slowly  forging  ahead. 
He  had  never  meant  anything  else  but 
to  get  on  in  the  world — to  get  as  far  as  he 
could.  He  kept  at  his  "short,"  and  by 
the  time  he  was  nineteen  it  helped  him 
to  a  place  in  a  newspaper  office.  He  took 
dictation  from  a  nervous  and  harried 
editor,  who,  when  he  was  driven  to 
frenzy  by  overwork  and  incompetencies, 
found  that  the  long-legged,  clean  youth 
with  the  grin  never  added  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  his  wrath.  He  was  a  common 
young  man,  who  was  not  marked  by 
special  brilliancy  of  intelligence,  but  he 
had  a  clear  head  and  a  good  temper,  and 
a  queer  aptitude  for  being  able  to  see 
himself  in  the  other  man's  shoes — his 
difficulties  and  moods.  This  ended  in 
his  being  tried  with  bits  of  new  work  now 
and  then.  In  an  emergency  he  was  once 
sent  out  to  report  the  details  of  a  fire. 
What  he  brought  back  was  usable,  and  his 
elation  when  he  found  he  had  actually 


"made  good"  was  ingenuous  enough  to 
spur  Galton,  the  editor,  into  trying  him 

again. 

To  Tembarom  this  was  a  magnificent 
experience.  The  literary  suggestion  im- 
plied by  being  "on  a  newspaper"  was 
more  than  he  had  hoped  for.  If  you  have 
sold  newspapers,  and  slept  in  a  barrel  or 
behind  a  pile  of  lumber  in  a  wood-yard  to 
report  a  fire  in  a  street-car  shed  seems  a 
flight  of  literature.  He  applied  himself 
to  the  careful  study  of  newspapers — 
their  points  of  view,  their  style  of  phras- 
ing. He  believed  them  to  be  perfect.  To 
attain  ease  in  expressing  himself  in  their 
elevated  language  he  felt  to  be  the  summit 
of  lofty  ambition.  He  had  no  doubts  of 
the  exaltation  of  his  ideal.  His  respect 
and  confidence  almost  made  Galton  cry  at? 
times,  because  they  recalled  to  him  days 
when  he  had  been  nineteen  and  had 
regarded  New  York  journalists  with 
reverence.  He  liked  Tembarom  more 
and  more.  It  actually  soothed  him 
to  have  him  about,  and  he  fell  into  giving 
him  one  absurd  little  chance  after  another. 
When  he  brought  in  "stuff"  which  bore 
too  evident  marks  of  utter  ignorance/ 
he  actually  touched  it  up  and  used  it, 
giving  him  an  enlightening,  ironical  hint 
or  so.  Tembarom  always  took  the  hints 
with  gratitude.  He  had  no  mistaken 
ideals  of  his  own  powers.  Galton  loomed 
up  before  him  a  sort  of  god,  and  though 
the  editor  was  a  man  with  a  keen,  though 
wearied,  brain  and  a  sense  of  humor, 
the  situation  was  one  naturally  productive 
of  harmonious  relations.  He  was  of  the 
many  who  unknowingly  came  in  out  of 
the  cold  and  stood  in  the  glow  of  Tem* 
barom's  warm  fire,  or  took  refuge  from 
the  heat  in  his  cool  breeze.  He  did  not 
know  of  the  private,  arduous  study  of 
journalistic  style,  and  it  was  not  un-j 
pleasing  to  see  that  the  nice  young  cub 
was  gradually  improving.  Through  pure 
modest  fear  or  ridicule,  Tembarom  kept 
to  himself  his  vaulting  ambition.  He 
practised  reports  of  fires,  weddings,  and' 
accidents  in  his  hall  bedroom. 

A  hall  bedroom  in  a  third-rate  boarding- 
house  is  not  a  cheerful  place,  but  when 
Tembarom  vaguely  felt  this,  he  recalled 
the  nights  spent  in  empty  trucks  .mil 
behind  lumber-piles,  and  thought  he  was 
getting  spoiled  by  luxury.  He  tobfl 
himself  that  he  was  a  fellow  who  always 
had  luck.  He  did  not  know,  neither  did 
any  one  else,  that  his  luck  would  have 
followed  him  if  he  had  lived  in  a  coal-hole. 
It  was  the  concomitant  of  his  normal 
build  and  outlook  on  life.  Mrs.  Bowse, 
his  hard-worked  landlady,  began  by 
being  calmed  down  by  his  mere  bearing 
when  he  came  to  apply  for  his  room  and 
board.  She  had  a  touch  of  grippe, 
and  had  just  emerged  from  a  heated  art  ray 
with  a  dirty  cook,  and  was  inclined  to 
battle  when  he  presented  himselt.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  was  inclined  to  battle 
no  longer.  She  let  him  have  the  room. 
Cantankerous  restrictions  did  not  ruffle 
him. 

"Of  course  what  you  say  goes"  he  said, 
giving  her  his  friendly  grin.  "Any  one 
that  takes  boarders  has  got  to  be  careful. 
You're  in  for  a  bad  cold,  ain't  you?" 

"I've  got  grippe  again,  that's  what  I've: 
got,"  she  almost  snapped. 

"Did  you  ever  try  Payson's  'G.  Des- 
troyer?' G  stands  for  grippe,  you  know 
Catchy  name,  ain't  it?  They  say  the  man 
that  invented  it  got  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  it.  'G.  Destroyer.'  Yfl 
feel  like  you  have  to  find  out  what  it 
means  when  you  see  it  up  on  a  boarding. 
I'm  just  over  grippe  myself,  and  I've 
got  half  a  bottle  in  my  pocket.  You 
carry  it  about  with  you,  and  swallow 
one  every  half-hour.  You  just  try  H 
it  set  me  right  in  no  time." 

He  took  the  bottle  out  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  her.  She  took 
it  and  turned  it  over. 

"You're  awful  good-natured,"  — She 
hesitated, — "but  I  ain't  going  to  take 
your  medicine.  1  ought  to  go  and  get  some 
for  myself.    How  much  does  it  cost?' 

"It's  on  the  bottle;  but  it's  having  to 
get  it  for  yourself  that's  the  matter. 
You  won't  have  time,  and  you'll  forget  it. 

"That's  true  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Bowse, 
looking  at  him  sharply.  "I  guess  you 
know  something  about  boarding-houses. 

"I  guess  I  know  something  about 
trying  to  earn  three  meals  a  day — or  two 
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CHAPTER  II. 
When  he  took  possession  of  his  hall 
bedroom  the  next  day  and  came  down  to 
his  first  meal,  all  the  boarders  looked  at 
him  interestedly.  They  had  heard  of 
the  G.  Destroyer  from  Mrs.  Bowse,  whose 
grippe  had  disappeared.  Jim  Bowles 
and  Julius  Steinberger  looked  at  him 
because  they  were  about  his  own  age,  and 
shared  a  hall  bedroom  on  his  floor;  the 
young  woman  from  the  notion  counter 
in  a  down-town  department  store  looked 
at  him  because  she  was  a  young  woman; 
the  rest  of  the  company  looked  at  him 
because  a  young  man  in  a  hall  bedroom 
might  or  might  not  be  noisy  or  objection- 
able, and  the  incident  of  the  G.  Destroyer 
sounded  good-natured.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hutchinson,  the  stout  and  discontented 
Englishman  from  Manchester,  looked 
him  over  because  the  mere  fact  that  he 
was  a  new-comer  had  placed  him  by  his 
own  rash  act  in  the  position  of  a  target  for 
criticism.  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  come 
to  New  York  because  he  had  been  told 
that  he  could  find  backers  among  pro- 
fuse and  innumerable  multi-millionaires 
for  the  invention  which  had  been  the 
haunting  vision  of  his  uninspiring  lite.  He 
had  not  been  met  with  the  careless  rapture 
which  had  been  described  to  him,  and 
he  was  becoming  violently  antagonistic 
to  American  capital  and  pessimistic  in 
his  views  of  American  institutions.  Like 
Tembarom's  father,  he  was  the  resentful 
Englishman. 

"I  don't  think  much  o'  that  chap,"  he 
said  in  what  he  considered  an  under- 
tone to  his  daughter,  who  sat  beside  him 
and  tried  to  manage  that  he  should  not 
be  infuriated  by  waiting  for  butter 
and  bread  and  second  helpings.  A  fine, 
healthy  old  feudal  feeling  that  servants 
should  be  roared  at  if  they  did  not 
"look  sharp"  when  he  wanted  anything 
was  one  of  his  sailent  characteristics. 

"Wait  a  bit,  Father;  we  don't  know 
anything  about  him  yet,"  Ann  Hutchin- 
son murmured  quietly,  hoping  that  his 
words  had  been  lost  in  the  clatter  6f 
knives  and  forks  and  dishes. 

As  Tembarom  had  taken  his  seat, 
he  had  found  that,  when  he  looked  across 
the  table,  he  looked  directly  at  Miss 
Hutchinson;  and  before  the  meal  ended 
he  felt  that  he  was  in  great  good  luck 
to  be  placed  opposite  an  object  of  such 
singular  interest.  He  knew  nothing  about 
"types,"  but  if  he  had  been  of  those  who 
do,  he  would  probably  have  said  to  himself 
that  she  was  of  a  type  apart.  As  it  was, 
he  merely  felt  that  she  was  of  a  kind  one 
kept  looking  at  whether  one  ought  to  or 
not.  She  was  a  little  thing  of  that 
exceedingly  light  slimness  of  build  which 
makes  a  girl  a  childish  feather-weight. 
Few  girls  retain  it  after  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
A  wind  might  supposably  have  blown 
her  away,  but  one  knew  it  would  not, 
because  she  was  firm  and  steady  on  her 
small  feet.  Ordinary  strength  could  have 
lifted  her  with  one  hand,  and  would  have 
been  tempted  to  do  it.  She  had  a  slim, 
round  throat,  and  the  English  daisy  face 
it  upheld  caused  it  to  suggest  to  the  mind 
the  stem  of  a  flower.  The  roundness 
of  her  cheek,  in  and  out  of  which  totally 
unexpected  dimples  flickered,  and  the 
forget-me-not  blueness  of  her  eyes, 
which  were  large  and  rather  round  also, 
made  her  look  'ike  a  nice  baby  of  singular- 
ly serious  and  observing  mind.  She 
looked  at  one  as  certain  awe-inspiring 
things  in  perambulators  look  at  one — 
with  a  far  and  clear  silence  of  gaze  which 
passes  beyond  earthly  obstacles  and 
reserves  a  benign  patience  with  follies. 
Tembarom  felt  interestedly  that  one  really 
might  quail  before  it,  if  one  had  anything 
of  an  inferior  quality  to  hide.  And  yet 
it  was  not  a  critical  gaze  at  all.  She  wore 
a  black  dress  with  a  bit  of  white  collar, 
and  *he  had  so  much  soft,  red  hair  that 
he  could  not  help  recalling  one  or  two 
women  who  owned  the  same  quantity  and 
seemed  able  to  carry  it  only  as  a  sort  of 
untidy  bundle.  Hers  looked  entirely 
under  control,  and  yet  was  such  a  wonder 
of  burnished  fullness  that  it  tempted 
the  hand  to  reach  out  and  touch  it.  It 
became  Tembaron's  task  during  the  meal 
to  keep  his  eyes  from  turning  too  often 
toward  it  and  its  owner. 

If  she  had  been  a  girl  who  took  things  hard , 
she  might  have  taken  her  father  very  hard 
indeed.  But  opinions  and  feelings  being 
solely  a  matter  of  points  of  view,  she  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and,  regarding  him  as  a 
sacred  charge  and  duty,  took  care  of  him 
as  though  she  had  been  a  reverentially 
inclined  mother  taking  care  of  a  boister- 
ous son.  When  his  roar  was  heard,  her 
calm  little  voice  always  fell  quietlv  on 
indignant  ears  the  moment  it  ceased. 


It  was  her  part  in  life  to  act  as  a  pal 
liative;  her  mother,  whose  well-trained 
attitude  toward  the  ruling  domestic 
male  was  of  the  early  Victorian  order,  had 
lived  and  died  one.  A  nicer,  warmer 
little  woman  had  never  existed.  Joseph 
Hutchinson  had  adored  and  depended  on 
her  as  much  as  he  had  harried  her.  W  hen 
he  had  charged  about  like  a  mad  bull 
because  he  could  not  button  his  collar,  or 
find  the  pipe  he  had  mislaid  in  his  own 
pocket,  she  had  never  said  more  than 
"Now,  Mr.  Hutchinson,"  or  done  more 
than  leave  her  sewing  to  button  the 
collar  with  soothing  fingers,  and  suggest 
quietly  that  sometimes  he  did  chance  to 
carry  his  pipe  about  with  him.  She  was 
of  the  class  which  used  to  call  its  husban 
by  a  respectful  surname.  When  she 
died  she  left  him  as  a  sort  of  legacy  to  her 
daughter,  spending  the  last  weeks  of 
her  life  in  explaining  affectionately  all 
that  "Father"  needed  to  keep  him  quiet 
and  make  him  comfortable. 

Little  Ann  had  never  forgotten  a 
detail,  and  had  even  improved  upon  some 
of  them,  as  she  happened  to  be  cleverer 
than  her  mother,  and  had,  indeed,  a  far- 
seeing  and  clear  young  mind  of  her  own 
She  had  been  called  "Little  Ann"  all  her 
life.  This  had  held  in  the  first  place 
because  her  mother's  name  had  been  Ann 
also,  and  after  her  mother's  death  the 
diminutive  had  not  fallen  away  from  her 
People  felt  it  belonged  to  her  not  because 
she  was  especially  little,  though  she  was 
a  small,  light  person,  but  because  there 
was  an  affectionate  humor  in  the  sound  of 
it. 

Despite  her  hard  needs,  Mrs.  Bowse 
would  have  faced  the  chance  of  losing 
two  boarders  rather  than  have  kept  Mr. 
Joseph  Hutchinson  but  for  Little  Ann 
As  it  was,  she  kept  them  both,  and  in  the 
course  of  three  months  the  girl  was  Little 
Ann  to  almost  every  one  in  the  house.  Her 
normalness  took  the  form  of  an  instinct 
which  amounted  to  genius  for  seeing  what 
people  ought  to  have,  and  in  some  occult 
way  filling  in  bare-or  trying  places. 

"She's  just  a  wonder,  that  girl,"  .Mrs 
Bowse  said  to  one  boarder  after  another 
"She's  just  a  wonder,"  Jim  Bowles 
and  Julius  Steinberger  murmured  to  each 
other  in  rueful  confidence,  as  they  tilted 
their  chairs  against  the  wall  of  their  hall 
bedroom  and  smoked.  Each  of  the 
shabby  and  poverty-stricken  young  men 
had  of  course  fallen  hopelessly  in  love 
with  her  at  once.  This  was  merely 
human  and  inevitable,  but  realizing  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  that  she  was  too 
busy  taking  care  of  her  irritable,  boisterous 
old  Manchester  father,  and  everybody 
else,  to  have  time  to  be  made  love  to 
even  by  young  men  who  could  buy  new 
boots  when  the  old  ones  had  ceased  to  be 
water-tight,  they  were  obliged  to  resign 
themselves  to  the,  after  all,  comforting 
fact  that  she  became  a  mother  to  them 
not  a  sister.  She  mended  their  socks 
and  sewed  buttons  on  for  them  with  a 
'  firm  frankness  which  could  not  be  per- 
suaded into  meaning  anything  more 
sentimental  than  a  fixed  habit  of  repairing 
anything  which  needed  it,  and  which, 
while  at  first  bewildering  in  its  serenity, 
ended  by  reducing  the  two  youths  to  a 
dust  of  devotion. 

"She's  a  wonder,  she  is,"  they  sighed 
when  at  every  week-end  they  found  their 
forlorn  and  scanty  washing  resting  tidily 
on  their  bed. 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  more  or  less, 
Tembarom's  feeling  for  her  would  have 
been  exactly  that  of  his  two  hall-bed- 
room neighbors,  but  that  his  nature, 
though  a  practical  one,  was  not  inclined 
to  any  supine  degree  of  resignation.  He 
was  a  sensible  youth,  however,  and  gave 
no  trouble.  Even  Joseph  Hutchinson, 
who,  of  course,  resented  furiously  any 
"nonsense"  of  which  his  daughter  and 
possession  was  the  object,  became  suf- 
ficiently mollified  by  his  good  spirits  and 
ready  good  nature  to  refrain  from  open 
conversational  assault. 

"I  don't  mind  that  chap  as  much  as 
I  did  at  first,"  he  admitted  reluctantly 
to  Little  Ann  one  evening  after  a  good 
dinner  and  a  comfortable  pipe.  "He's 
not  such  a  fool  as  he  looks." 

Tembarom  was  given  as  Little  Ann  was, 
to  seeing  what  people  wanted.  He  knew 
when  to  pass  the  mustard  and  other 
straying  condiments.  He  picked  up  things 
which  dropped  inconveniently,  he  did 
not  interrupt  the  remarks  of  his  elders 
and  betters,  and  several  times  when  he 
chanced  to  be  in  the  hall,  and  saw  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  in  irritable,  stout  English- 
man fashion,  struggling  into  his  overcoat, 
he  sprang  forward  with  a  light,  friendly 
air  and  helped  him.    He  did  not  do  it 
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A  War  on  Film 

On  the  film  that  ruins  teeth 


Dental  science  has  declared  a  war 
on  film.  Millions  of  people,  half  the 
world  over,  have  joined  it.  And  lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere  are  securing 
new  recruits. 

This  ten-day  test  will  show  you  the 
results.  Make  it  and  note  the  change 
that  comes  in  cleaner,  prettier  teeth. 

Makes  teeth  dingy 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the 
teeth  and  stays.  It  makes  white  teeth 
look  dingy.  And  most  tooth  troubles 
are  now  traced  to  that  film. 

Film  is  what  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  .tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Germs   breed   by   millions   in  it. 


They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause 
of  pyorrhea.  Many  serious  troubles 
are  now  traced  to  them. 

Failed  to  end  it 

Old  teeth  cleaning  methods  have 
failed  to  end  film.  Much  was  left  to 
night  and  day  threaten  serious  dam- 
age. That's  why  well-brushed  teeth 
discolored  and  decayed. 

Dental  science  has  for  years  sought 
ways  to  fight  that  film  Two  effective 
methods  have  been  found,  and  able 
authorities  have  well  proved  their 
efficiency. 

Now  those  methods  are  combined 
in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent  —  a 
tooth  paste  based  on  modern  dental 
knowledge.  And  to  millions  of  peo- 
ple it  has  brought  a  new  era  in  teeth 
cleaning. 


These  five  effects  twice  daily 


Pepsodent  combats  the  film  in  two 
effective  ways.  It  leaves  teeth  highly 
polished,  so  film  less  easily  adheres. 

It  also  multiplies  the  salivary  flow. 
That  is  Nature's  great  tooth-protect- 
ing agent.  It  multiplies  the  starch  di- 
gestant  in  the  saliva.  That  is  there  to 
digest  starch  deposits  that  cling.  It 
multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva. 
That  is  Nature's  neutralizer  of  acids 
which  cause  decay. 

Every  application  brings  these  five 
desired    effects.    All    of    them  are 


deemed  essential.  But  old  methods 
never  brought  them. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as 
the  film-coats  disappear. 

In  a  week  the  results  will  surprise 
and  delight  you.  And  your  home,  we 
believe,  will  adopt  this  new  method. 
Don't  wait  longer.  Cut  out  the  cou- 
pon now. 


Made  in  Canada 

CANADA  | 
BEG.  IN      Wl  1   IIIMII  II.  ■ 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose 
every  application  brings  five  desired 
effects.  Approved  by  highest  au- 
thorities, and  now  advised  by  lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere.  All  drug- 
gists supply  the  large  tubes. 


10-Day  Tube  Freec1 


THE   PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept  803  118  Sherbourne  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 


I  "It  always gg%s  to  grab  it- 
I  it  soon  becomes  a  habit" 


THOROBREAD 

FLOUR  "All  that  its  name  implies" 


HUNT  BROS.  LTD. 


LOHPON.  ONT. 
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A  Revelation  in  Green  Tea 

IT'*  SO  SWEETLY  PURE,  CLEAN  AND 
DELICIOUS 


H 


SALADA" 


H305 


is  sold  on  merit  and  merit  alone.  Try 
it  once  and  you  will  never  go  back  to 
Japans.   At  all  grocers. 


with  ostentatious  politeness  or  with  the 
manner  of  active  youth  giving  generous 
aid  to  elderly  avoirdupois.  He  did  it 
as  though  it  occurred  to  him  as  a  natural 
result  of  being  on  the  spot. 

It  took  Mrs.  Bowse  and  her  boarding- 
house  less  than  a  week  definitely  to  like 
him.  Every  night  when  he  sat  down  to 
dinner  he  brought  news  with  him — news 
and  jokes  and  new  slang.  Newspaper- 
office  anecdote  and  talk  gave  a  journal- 
istic air  to  the  gathering  when  he  was 
present,  and  there  was  novelty  in  it. 
Soon  every  one  was  intimate  with  him, 
and  interested  in  what  he  was  doing. 
Galton's  good-natured  patronage  of  him 
was  a  thing  to  which  no  one  was  in- 
different. It  was  felt  to  be  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  place.  When  he  came 
home  at  night  it  became  the  custom  to 
ask  him  questions  as  to  the  bits  of  luck 
which  befell  him.    He  became  "T.  T." 


Motal  Roofing 
Lasts  Longest 


SIDE  from  the  protection  from  fire,  wind  and  storm  which 
is  provided  by  roofs  shingled  with  metal,  consider  their 
economy  and  the  length  of  time  they  last. 

Many  people  have  had  metal  roofing  on  their  buildings  for 
more  than  40  years,  without  ever  having  spent  a  five  cent  piece 
for  repairs.  No  one  knows  exactly  how  long  a  metal  roof  will 
stand,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  last  as  long  as  the  frame 
work — that  a  person  only  has  to  make  the  investment  once  in  a 
lifetime. 

A  roof  of  metal  cannot  rot.  The  weather  does  not  warp  it. 
Sparks  cannot  set  fire  to  it. 

Whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  a  metal  roof  offers  the  best  and 
safest  roofing  investment  any  farmer  can  make. 

If  your  buildings  are  not  roofed  with  metal,  write  any  one  of 
these  reputable  firms,  stating  dimensions  of  your  buildings,  for 
free  estimate  of  cost.  Find  out  just  how  much  trouble,  work 
and  anxiety  you  can  save  yourself  with  metal  roofs  on  all  your 
buildings. 


McFarlane-Douglas  Co., 
Limited 
Dept.  j,.,  Ottawa 


Metal  Shingle  Gait  Art  Metal  Co. ,        Metallic  Roofing  Co.,         Pedlar  People 

&  Siding  Co..  Limited  Limited  Limited  Limited 

.,  {  Guelph  St.,  Preston  Dept.      Gait         110   King  St.  W.,  Toronto    Dept.  Oshawa 


ROOF  w//A  METAL 

7&  SAFETY, 
^PERMANENCE 
&  ECONOMY. 


instead  of  Mr.  Tembarom,  except  to 
Joseph  Hutchinson  and  his  daughter. 
Hutchinson  called  him  Tembarom,  but 
Little  Ann  said,  "Mr.  Tembarom" 
with  quaint  frequency  when  she  spoke 
to  him. 

"Landed  anything  to-day,  T.  T.?" 
some  one  would  ask  almost  every  evening, 
and  the  interest  in  his  relation  of  the 
day's  adventures  increased  from  week  to 
week.  Little  Ann  never  asked  questions 
and  seldom  made  comments,  but  she 
always  listened  attentively.  She  had 
gathered,  and  guessed  from  what  she 
had  gathered,  a  rather  definite  idea  of 
what  his  hard  young  life  had  been.  He 
did  not  tell  pathetic  stories  about  him- 
self, but  he  and  Jim  Bowles  and  Julius 
Steinberger  had  become  fast  friends, 
and  the  genial  smoking  of  cheap  tobacco 
in  hall  bed-rooms  tends  to  frankness  of 
relation,  and  the  various  ways  in  which 
each  had  found  himself  "up  against  it"  in 
the  course  of  their  brief  years  supplied 
material  for  anecdotal  talk. 

"But  it's  bound  to  be  easier  from  now 
on,"  he  would  say.  "I've  got  the  'short' 
down  pretty  fine — not  fine  enough  to 
make  big  money,  but  enough  to  hold 
down  a  job  with  Galton.  He's  mighty 
good  to  me.  If  I  knew  more,  I  believe  he'd 
give  me  a  column  to  take  care  of — Up- 
town Society  column  perhaps.  A  fellow- 
named  Biker's  got  it.  Twenty  per.  Goes 
on  a  bust  twice  a  month,  the  fool.  Gee! 
I  wish  I  had  his  job!" 

Mrs.  Bowse's  house  was  provided  with 
a  parlor  in  which  her  boarders  could  sit 
in  the  evening  when  so  inclined.  It  was  a 
fearsome  room,  which  when  the  dark, 
high-ceiling  hall  was  entered,  revealed 
depths  of  dingy  gloom  which  appeared 
splashed  in  spots  with  incongruous 
brilliancy  of  color.  This  effect  was 
produced  by  richly  framed  department- 
store  chromo  lithographs  on  the  walls, 
aided  by  lurid  cushion-covers,  or  "tidies" 
representing  Indian  maidens  or  chieftains 
in  full  war  paint,  or  clusters  of  poppies 
of  great  boldness  of  hue.  They  had 
either  been  Christmas  gifts  bestowed  upon 
Mrs.  Bowse  or  department-store  bargains 
of  her  own  selection,  purchased  with 
thrifty  intent.  The  red-and-green  plush 
upholstered  walnut  chairs  and  sofa  had 
been  acquired  by  her  when  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  neighboring  boarding-house 
brought  them  within  her  means.  They 
were  no  longer  very  red  or  very  green, 
and  the  cheerfully  hopeful  design  of  the 
tidies  and  cushions  had  been  to  conceal 
worn  places  and  stains.  The  mantel- 
piece was  adorned  by  a  black-walnut- 
and-gold-framed  mirror,  and  innumerable 
vases  of  the  ornate  ninety-eight-cents 
order.  The  centerpiece  held  a  large 
and  extremely  soiled  spray  of  artificial 
wistaria.  The  end  of  the  room  was 
rendered  attractive  by  a  tent-like  cozy- 
corner  built  of  savage  weapons  and 
Oriental  cotton  stuffs  long  ago  become 
stringy  and  almost  leprous  in  hue.  The 
proprietor  of  the  bankrupt  boarding-house 
had  been  "artistic."  But  Mrs.  Bowse 
was  a  good-enough  soul  whose  boarders 
liked  her  and  her  house,  and  when  the 
gas  was  lighted  and  some  one  played 
"rag-time"  on  the  second-hand  pianola, 
they  liked  the  parlor. 

Little  Ann  did  not  often  appear  in  it, 
but  now  and  then  she  came  down  with 
her  bit  of  sewing, — she  always  had  a 
"bit  of  sewing," — and  she  sat  in  the  cozy- 
corner  listening  to  the  talk  or  letting 
some  one  confide  troubles  to  her.  Some- 
times it  was  the  New  England 
widow  Mrs.  Peck,  who  .looked  like  a 
spinster  school-ma'am,  but  who  had  a 
married  son  with  a  nice  wife  who  lived  in 
Harlem  and  drank  heavily.  She  used  to 
consult  with  Little  Ann  as  to  the  possible 
wisdom  of  putting  a  drink  deterrent 
privately  in  his  tea.  Sometimes  it  was 
Mr.  Jakes,  a  depressed  little  man  whose 
wife  had  left  him,  for  no  special  reason  he 
could  discover.  Oftenest  perhaps  it  was 
Julius  Steinberger  or  Jim  Bowles  who  did 
their  ingenuous  best  to  present  themselves 
to  her  as  energetic,  if  not  successful, 
young  business  men,  not  wholly  un- 
worthy of  attention  and  always  breathing 
daily  increasing  devotion.  Sometimes  it 
was  Tembarom,  of  whom  her  opinion  had 
never  been  expressed,  but  who  seemed  to 
have  made  friends  with  her.  She  liked 
to  hear  about  the  newspaper  office  and 
Mr.  Galton,  and  never  was  uninterested 
in  his  hopes  of  "making  good."  She 
seemed  to  him  the  wisest  and  most 
direct  and  composed  person  he  had  ever 
known.  She  spoke  with  the  broad,  flat, 
friendly  Manchester  accent,  and  when 
she  let  drop  a  suggestion,  it  carried  a 
delightfully  sober  conviction  with  it, 
because  what  she  said  was  generally  a 
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Style 
CQ-329 


Price 
$12.50 


Two  Lights 
Every  Farmer 
Needs 

— The  Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamp 
for  the  home,  because— 

300  Candle  Power— more  light  than 
20  old  style  oil  lamps. 

No  Wicks  to  Trim— No  Chimneys 
to  wash:  no  soot;  no  odor;  no  dirt;  no 
daily  filling. 

Economical— 40  hours  service  per 
gallon  of  fuel  used. 

Lights  With  Ordinary  Matches. 

Makes  own  gaa  from  common  motor 
.gasoline, 

(otoman  Quick-LHel 


Lamps  and  la n t e r n s[ 

—The  Quick-Lite  Lantern  for  all 
'round  the  farm,  because— 

Gives  Same  300  Candle-Power 

brilliance  as  the  lamp. 

Can't  Blow  Out  in  wildest  gale. 

Sale— Can't  spill  fuel  or  explode,  even 
if  tipped  over.  Carry  it  anywhere, 
for  any  job,  any  night. 

Cot  out  this  ad  and  take  St  to  soar 
nearest  dealer.  If  ha  hasn't  Cole- 
man Quick-Lites  on  Sale,  as  yet,  he 
will  gladly  orCcr  one  for  you  to  be 
shipped  on  approval. 

The  Coleman  LampCo.,Ltd. 

1 929  Coleman  Building 
TORONTO,  CANADA 


Style 
LQ-327 


Price 
.00 
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A  Good 
THING 
Rub  it  IN. 


The  Remedy  your  Grandmother 
used  to  get  cure  relief.  On  Sele 
Everywhere.  15 


revelation  of  logical  mental  argument 
concerning  details  she  had  gathered 
through  her  little  way  of  listening  and 
saying  nothing  whatever. 

"If  Mr.  Biker  drinks,  he  won't  keep 
his  place,"  she  said  to  Tembarom  one 
night.  "Perhaps  you  might  get  it  your- 
self, if  you  persevere."  " 

Tembarom  reddened  a  little.  He  really 
reddened  through  joyous  excitement. 

"Say,  I  didn't  know  you  knew  a  thing 
about  that,"  he  answered.  "You're  a 
regular  wonder.  You  scarcely  ever  say 
anything,  but  the  way  you  get  on  to 
things  gets  me." 

"Perhaps  if  I  talked  more  I  shouldn't 
notice  as  much,"  she  said,  turning  her 
bit  of  sewing  round  and  examining  it. 
"I  never  was  much  of  a  talker.  Father's 
a  good  talker,  and  Mother  and  me  got 
into  the  way  of  listening.  You  do  if 
you  live  with  a  good  talker." 

Tembarom  looked  at  the  girl  with  a 
male  gentleness,  endeavoring  to  subdue 
open  expression  of  the  fact  he  was  con- 
vinced that  she  was  as  thoroughly  aware 
of  her  father's  salient  characteristics  as 
she  was  of  other  things. 

"You  do,"  said  Tembarom.  Then 
picking  up  her  scissors,  which  had  dropped 
from  her  lap,  and  politely  returning  them, 
he  added  anxiously:  "To  think  of  you 
remembering  Biker!  I  wonder,  if  I  ever 
did  get  his  job,  if  I  could  hold  it  down?" 

"Yes,"  decided  Little  Ann;  "you  could, 
I've  noticed  you're  that  kind  of  person. 
Mr.  Tembarom." 

"Have  you?"  he  said  elatedly.  "Say, 
honest  Injun?" 

"Yes." 

"I  shall  be  getting  stuck  on  myself 
if  you  encourage  me  like  that,"  he  said, 
and  then,  his  face  falling,  he  added, 
"Biker  graduated  at  Princeton." 

"I  don't  know  much  about  society," 
Little  Ann  remarked, — "I  never  saw  any 
either  up-town  or  down-town  or  in  the 
country, — but  I  shouldn't  think  you'd 
have  to  have  a  college  education  to  write 
the  things  you  see  about  it  in  the  news- 
paper paragraphs." 
Tembarom  grinned. 
"They're  not  real  high-brow  stuff,  are 
they,"  he  said.  "  'There  was  a  brilliant 
gathering  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Jacob  Sturtburger  at  79 
Two  Hundredth  Street  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Miss 
Rachel  Sturtburger  to  Mr.  Eichenstein. 
The  bride  was  attired  in  white  peau  de 
cygne  trimmed  with  duchess  lace.'  " 

Little  Ann  took  him  up.  "I  don't 
know  what  peau  de  cygne  is,  and  I  dare- 
say the  bride  doesn't.  I've  never  been 
to  anything  but  a  village  school,  but  I 
could  make  up  paragraphs  like  that 
myself." 

"That's  the  up-town  kind,"  said 
Tembarom.  "The  down-town  ones  wear 
their  mother's  point-lace  wedding-veils 
sometimes,  but  they're  not  much  different. 
Say,  I  believe  I  could  do  it  if  I  had  luck." 
"So  do  I,"  returned  Little  Ann. 
Tembarom  looked  down  at  the  carpet, 
thinking  the  thing  over.  Ann  went  on 
sewing. 

"That's  the  way  with  you,"  he  said 
presently:  "you  put  things  into  a  fellow's 
head.  You've  given  me  a  regular  boost, 
Little  Ann." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  but  for  the 
sensible  conviction  in  her  voice  he  would 
have  felt  less  bold  when,  two  weeks  later, 
Biker,  having  gone  upon  a  "bust"  too 
prolonged,  was  dismissed  without  benefit 
of  clergy,  and  Galton  desperately  turned 
to  Tembarom  with  anxious  question  in 
his  eye. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  take  this 
job?"  he  said. 

Tembarom's  heart,  as  he  believed  at 
the  time,  jumped  into  his  throat. 

"What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Galton?"  he 
asked. 

"It  isn't  a  thing  to  think  about,"  was 
Galton's  answer.  "It's  a  thing  I  must 
be  sure  of." 

"Well,"  said  Tembarom,  "if  you  give 
it  to  me,  I'll  put  up  a  mighty  hard  fight 
before  I  fall  down." 

Galton  considered  him,  scrutinizing 
keenly  his  tough,  long-built  body,  his 
sharp,  eager,  boyish  face,  and  especially 
his  companionable  grin. 

"We'll  let  it  go  at  that,"  he  decided. 
"You'll  make  friends  up  in  Harlem,  and 
you  won't  find  it  hard  to  pick  up  news. 
We  can  at  least  try  it." 

Tembarom's  heart  jumped  into  his 
throat  again,  and  he  swallowed  it  once 
more.  He  was  glad  he  was  not  holding 
his  hat  in  his  hand  because  he  knew  he 
would  have  forgotten  himself  and  thrown 
it  up  into  the  air. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Galton,"  he  said, 


flushing  tremendously.  "I'd  like  to  tell 
you  how  I  appreciate  your  trusting  me, 
but  I  don't  know  how.  Thank  you 
sir." 

When  he  appeared  in  Mrs.  Bowse's 
dining-room  that  evening  there  was  a 
glow  of  elation  about  him  and  a  swing 
in  his  entry  which  attracted  all  eyes  at 
once.  For  some  unknown  reason  every- 
body looked  at  him,  and,  meeting  his 
eyes,  detected  the  presence  of  some  new- 
exultation. 

"Landed  anything,  T.  T.?"  Jim  Bowles 
cried  out.    "You  look  it." 

"Sure  I  look  it,"  Tembarom  answered 
taking  his  napkin  out  of  its  ring  with 
an  unconscious  flourish.    "I've  landed  the 
up-town    society    page — landed    it,  by 
gee!" 

A  good-humored  chorus  of  ejaculatory 
congratulation  broke  forth  all  round  the 
table. 

"Good  business!"  "Three  cheers  for 
T.  T.!"  "Glad  of  it!"  "Here's  luck!" 
said  one  after  another. 

They  were  all  pleased,  and  it  was 
generally  felt  that  Galton  had  shown  sense 
and  done  the  right  thing  again.  Even 
Mr.  Hutchinson  rolled  about  in  his  chair 
and  grunted  his  approval. 

After  dinner  Tembarom,  Jim  Bowles, 
and  Julius  Steinberger  went  up-stairs 
together  and  filled  the  hall  bedroom  with 
clouds  of  tobacco-smoke,  tilting  their 
chairs  against  the  wall,  smoking  their 
pipes  furiously,  flushed  and  talkative, 
working  themselves  up  with  the  exhil- 
arated plannings  of  youth.  Jim  Bowles 
and  Julius  had  been  down  on  their  luck 
for  several  weeks,  and  that  "good  old 
T.  T."  should  come  in  with  this  fairy- 
story  was  an  actual  stimulus.  If  you 
have  never  in  your  life  been  able  to  earn 
more  than  will  pay  for  your  food  and 
lodging,  twenty  dollars  looms  up  large. 
It  might  be  the  beginning  of  anything. 

"First  thing  is  to  get  on  to  the  way  to 
do  it,"  argued  Tembarom.  "I  don't 
know  the  first  thing.  I've  got  to  think  it 
out.  I  couldn't  ask  Biker.  He  wouldn't 
tell  me,  anyhow." 

"He's  pretty  mad,  I  guess,"  said 
Steinberger. 

"Mad  as  hops,"  Tembarom  answered. 
"As  I  was  coming  down-stairs  from 
Galton's  room  he  was  standing  in  the  hall 
talking  to  Miss  Dooley,  and  he  said: 
'That  Tembarom  fellow's  going  to  do  it! 
He  doesn't  know  how  to  spell.  I  should 
like  to  see  his  stuff  come  in.'  He  said  it 
loud,  because  he  wanted  me  to  hear  it, 
and  he  sort  of  laughed  through  his  nose." 

"Say,  T.  T.,  can  you  spell?"  Jim  in- 
quired thoughtfully. 

"Spell?  Me?  No,"  Tembarom  owned 
with  unshaken  good  cheer.  "What  I've 
got  to  do  it  to  get  a  tame  dictionary  and 
keep  it  chained  to  the  leg  of  my  table. 
Those  words  with  two  m's  or  two  l's  in 
them  get  me  right  down  on  the  mat.  But 
the  thing  that  looks  biggest  to  me  is  how 
to  find  out  where  the  news  is,  and  the 
name  of  the  fellow  that'll  put  me  on  to  it. 
You  can't  go  up  a  man's  front  steps  and 
ring  the  bell  and  ask  him  if  he's  going  to  be 
married  or  buried  or  have  a  pink  tea." 

"Wasn't  that  a  knock  at  the  door?" 
said  Steinberger. 

It  was  a  knock,  and  Tembarom  jumped 
up  and  threw  the  door  open,  thinking  Mrs. 
Bowse  might  have  come  on  some  house- 
hold errand.  But  it  was  Little  Ann 
Hutchinson  instead  of  Mrs.  Bowse,  and 
there  was  a  threaded  needle  stuck  into  the 
front  of  her  dress,  and  she  had  on  a 
thimble. 

"I  want  Mr.  Bowles's  new  socks,"  she 
said  maternally.  "I  promised  I'd  mark 
them  for  him." 

Bowles  and  Steinberger  sprang  from 
their  chairs,  and  came  forward  in  the 
usual  comfortable  glow  of  pleasure  at  sight 
of  her. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  for  all 
the  comforts  of  a  home?"  said  Tembarom. 
"As  if  it  wasn't  enough  for  a  man  to 
have  new  socks  without  having  put  marks 
on  them!  What  are  your  old  socks  made 
of  anyhow— solid  gold?  Burglars  ain't 
going  to  break  in  and  steal  them." 

"They  won't  when  I've  marked  them, 
Mr.  Tembarom,"  answered  Little  Ann, 
looking  up  at  him  with  sober,  round,  for- 
get-me-not blue  eyes,  but  with  a  deep 
dimple  breaking  out  near  her  lip;  "but 
all  three  pairs  would  not  come  home  from 
the  wash  if  I  didn't." 

"Three  pairs!"  ejaculated  Tembarom. 
"He's  got  three  pairs  of  socks!  New? 
That's  what's  been  the  matter  with  him 
for  the  last  week.  Don't  you  mark  them 
for  him,  Little  Ann.  'Taint  good  for  a 
man  to  have  everything." 

"Here  they  are,"  said  Jim,  bringing 
them    forward.      "Twenty-five  marked 
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down  to  ten  at  Tracy's.  Are  they  pretty 
good?" 

Little  Ann  looked  them  over  with  the 
practised  eye  of  a  connoisseur  of  bargains. 

"They'd  be  about  a  shilling  in  Man- 
chester shops,"  she  decided,  "  and  they 
might  be  put  down  to  sixpence.  They're 
good  enough  to  take  care  of." 

She  was  not  the  young  woman  who  is 
ready  for  prolonged  lively  conversation 
in  halls  and  at  bedroom  doors,  and  she  had 
turned  away  with  the  new  socks  in  her 
hand  when  Tembarom,  suddenly  inspired, 
darted  after  her. 

"Say,  I've  just  thought  of  something," 
he  exclaimed  eagerly.  "It's  something 
I  want  to  ask  you." 

"What  is  it?" 

"It's  about  the  society-page  lay-out." 
He  hesitated.  "I  wonder  if  it'd  be  rushing 
you  too  much  if — say,"  he  suddenly 
broke  off,  and  standing  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  looked  down  at  her  with 
anxious  admiration,  "I  believe  you  just 
know  about  everything." 

"No,  I  don't,  Mr.  Tembarom;  but  I'm 
very  glad  about  the  page.  Everybody's 
glad." 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  Tembarom 
found  facing  him  when  he  talked  to  Little 
Ann  was  the  difficulty  of  resisting  an 
awful  temptation  to  take  hold  of  her — 
to  clutch  her  to  his  healthy,  tumultous 
young  breast  and  hold  here  there  firmly. 
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He  was  half  ashamed  of  himself  when 
he  realized  it,  but  he  knew  that  his  venial 
weakness  was  shared  by  Jim  Bowles- 
and  Steinberger  and  probably  others. 
She  was  so  slim  and  light  and  soft,  and 
the  serious  frankness  of  her  eyes  and  the 
quaint  air  of  being  a  sort  of  grown-up- 
child  of  astonishing  intelligence  produced 
an  effect  it  was  necessary  to  combat  with- 
"What  I  wanted  to  say,"  he  put  it  to 
her,  "was  that  I  believe  if  you'd  just  let  < 
me  talk  this  thing  out  to  you  it'd  do- 
me good.  I  believe  you'd  help  me  to  get 
somewhere.  I've  got  to  fix  up  a  scheme 
for  getting  next  the  people  who  have 
things  happening  to  them  that  I  can  make- 
society  stuff  out  of,  you  know.  Biker 
didn't  make  a  hit  of  it,  but,  gee!  I've  just 
got  to.  I've  got  to." 

"Yes,"  answered  Little  Ann,  her  eyes-| 
fixed  on  him  thoughtfully;  "you've  got 
to,  Mr.  Tembarom." 

"There's  not  a  soul  in  the  parlor. 
Would  you  mind  coming  down  and 
sitting  there  while  I  talk  at  you  and  try 
to  work  things  out?  You  could  go  on 
with  your  marking." 

She  thought  it  over  a  minute. 

"I'll  do  it  if  Father  can  spare  me,"" 
she  made  up  her  mind.  "I'll  go  and  ask 
him  " 

She  went  to  ask  him,  and  returned 
in  two  or  three  minutes  with  her  small 
sewing-basket  in  her  hand. 

"He  can  spare  me,"  she  said.  "He's- 
reading  his  paper,  and  doesn't  want  tc* 
talk." 

They  went  down-stairs  together  and* 
found  the  room  empty.  Tembarom 
turned  up  the  lowered  gas,  and  Link 
Ann  sat  down  in  the  cozy-corner  with  net- 
work-basket on  her  knee.  Tembarom 
drew  up  a  chair  and  sat  down  opposite  to 
her.  She  threaded  a  needle  and  took 
up  one  of  Jim's  new  socks. 

"Now,"  she  said. 

"It's  like  this,"  he  explained.  "Tin- 
page  is  a  new  deal,   anyhow.  Then 
didn't  used  to  be  an  up- town  society 
column  at  all.    It  was  all  Fifth  Avenue 
and  the  four  hundred;  but  ours  isn't  a 
fashionable  paper,  and  their  four  hundred 
ain't  going  to  buy  it  to  read  their  names 
in  it.    They'd  rather  pay  to  keep  out 
of  it.    Uptown's  growing   like  smoke, 
and  there's  lots  of  people  up  that  way  fl 
that'd  like  their  friends  to  read  about 
their  weddings  and  receptions,  and  would 
buya  dozen  copies  to  send  away  when  then 
names  were  in.    There's  no  end  of  women 
and  girls  that'd  like  to  see  their  clothes 
described  and  let  their  friends  read  the 
descriptions.    They'd  buy  the  paper,  too, 
you  bet.    It'll  be  a  big  circulation-in-  -\ 
creaser.    It's  Galton's  idea,  and  he  gave;  J 
the  job  to  Biker  because  he  thought  an  I 
educated  fellow  could  get  hold  of  people. 
But  somehow  he  couldn't.    Seems  as  it 
they  didn't  like  him.    He  kept  getting 
turned  down.    The  page  has  been  mighty 
poor — no  pictures  of  brides  or  anything. 
Galton's  been  sick  over  it.  He'd  been  sun 
it'd  make  a  hit.    Then  Biker's  alwa 
drinking  more  or  less,  and  he's  got  tin 
swell  head,  anyhow.    I   believe  that's 
the  reason  he  couldn't  make  good  with 
the  uptowners." 

"Perhaps  he  was  too  well  educated, 
Mr.  Tembarom,"  said  Little  Ann.  She- 
was  marking  a  letter  J  in  red  cotton,  and 
her  outward  attention  was  apparently 
wholly  fixed  on  her  work. 

"Say,  now,"  Tembarom  broke  out,  ■ 
"there's  where  you  come  in.  You  go 
on  working  as  if  there  was  nothing  but 
that  sock  in  New  York,  but  I  guess  you've 
just  hit  the  dot.  Perhaps  that  was  it. 
He  wanted  to  do  Fifth  Avenue  work 
anyway,  and  he  didn't  go  at  Harlem  right. 
He  put  on  Princeton  airs  when  he  asked 
questions.  Gee!  a  fellow  can't  put  on  any 
kind  of  airs  when  he's  the  one  that's 
got  to  ask." 

"You'll  get  on  better,"  remarked  Little* 
Ann.  "You've  got  a  friendly  way  and 
you've  a  lot  of  sense.    I've  noticed  it." 

Her  head  was  bent  over  the  red  J 
and  she  still  looked  at  it  and  not  at 
Tembarom.  This  was  not  coyness,  but 
simple,  calm  absorption.  If  she  had  not 
been  making  the  J,  she  would  have  sat  i 
with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  and  gazed 
at  the  young  man  with  undisturbed  I 
attention. 

"Have  you?"  said  Tembarom,  grate- 
fully. "That  gives  me  another  boost, 
Little  Ann.  What  a  man  seems  to  need 
most  is  just  plain  twenty-cent-a-yard 
sense.  Not  that  I  ever  thought  I  had 
the  dollar  kind.  I'm  not  putting  on 
airs." 

"Mr.  Galton  knows  the  kind  you  have. 
I  suppose  that's  why  he  gave  you  the 
page."  The  words,  spoken  in  the  shrewd- 
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sounding  Manchester  accent,  were  neither 
flattering  nor  unflattering;  they  were 
merely  impartial. 

"Well,  now  I've  got  it,  I  can't  fall 
■down,"  said  Tembarom.  "I've  got  to 
find  out  for  myself  how  to  get  next  to  the 
people  I  want  to  talk  to.  I've  got  to 
rind  out  who  to  get  next  to." 

Little  Ann  put  in  the  final  red  stitch 
of  the  letter  J  and  laid  the  soc  k  neatly 
folded  on  the  basket. 

"I've  just  been  thinking  something, 
Mr.  Tembarom,"  she  said.  "Who  makes 
the  wedding-cakes?" 

I  le  gave  a  delighted  start. 

'Gee!"  he  broke  out,  "the  wedding- 
cakes!" 

"Yes,"  Little  Ann  proceeded,  "they'd 
have  to  have  wedding-cakes,  and  perhaps 
if  you  went  to  the  shops  where  they're 
sold  and  could  make  friends  with  the 
people,  they'd  tell  you  whom  they  were 
selling  them  to,  and  you  could  get  the 
addresses  and  go  and  find  out  things." 

Tembarom,  glowing  with  admiring 
enthusiasm,  thrust  out  his  hand. 

"Little  Ann,  shake!"  he  said.  "You've 
Even  me  the  whole  show,  just  like  I 
thought  you  would.  You're  just  the 
limit." 

"Well,  a  wedding-cake's  the  next  thing 
after  the  bride,"  she  answered. 

Her  practical  little  head  had  given  him 
the  practical  lead.  The  mere  wedding- 
cake  opened  up  vistas.  Confectioners 
supplied  not  only  weddings,  but  refresh- 
ments for  receptions  and  dances.  Dances 
suggested  the  "halls"  in  which  they  were 
held.  You  could  get  information  at  such 
places.  Then  there  were  the  churches, 
and  the  florists  who  decorated  festal 
scenes.  Tembarom's  excitement  grew 
as  he  talked.  One  plan  led  to  another; 
vistas  opened  on  all  sides.  It  all  began 
to  look  so  easy  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  Biker  could  possibly  have 
gone  into  such  a  land  of  promise,  and 
returned  embittered  and  empty-handed. 

"He  thought  too  much  of  himself  and 
too  little  of  other  people,"  Little  Ann 
summed  him  up  in  her  unsevere,  reason- 
able voice.    "That's  so  silly." 

Tembarom  tried  not  to  look  at  her 
affectionately,  but  his  voice  was  affection- 
ate as  well  as  admiring,  despite  him, 

"The  way  you  get  on  to  a  thing  just  in 
three  words!"  he  said.  "Daniel  Webster 
ain't  in  it." 

"I  dare  say  if  you  let  the  people  in  the 
shops  know  that  you  come  from  a  news- 
paper, it'll  be  a  help,"  she  went  on  with 
ingenuous  worldly  wisdom.  "They'll 
think  it'll  be  a  kind  of  advertisement. 
And  so  it  will.  You  get  some  neat  cards 
printed  with  your  name  and  Sunday 
Earth  on  them." 

"Gee!"  Tembarom  ejaculated,  slapping 
his  knee,  "there's  another!  You  think 
of  every  darned  thing,  don't  you?" 

She  stopped  a  moment  to  look  at  him. 
"You'd  have  thought  of  it  all  yourself 
after  a  bit,"  she  said.  She  was  not  of 
those  unseemly  women  whose  intention 
it  is  manifestly  to  instruct  the  superior 
man.  She  had  been  born  in  a  small 
Manchester  street  and  trained  by  her 
mother,  whose  own  training  had  evolved 
through  affectionately  discreet  conjugal 
management  of  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

"Never  you  let  a  man  feel  set  down 
when  you  want  him  to  see  a  thing  reason- 
able, Ann,"  she  had  said.  "You  never 
get  on  with  them  if  you  do.  They  can't 
stand  it.  The  Almighty  seemed  to  make 
'em  that  way.  They've  always  been 
masters,  and  it  don't  hurt  any  woman 
to  let  'em  be,  if  she  can  help  'em  to  think 
reasonable.  Just  you  make  a  man  feel 
comfortable  in  his  mind  and  push  him 
the  reasonable  way.  But  never  you 
shove  him,  Ann.  If  you  do,  he'll  just 
get  all  upset-like.  Me  and  your  father 
have  been  right-down  happy  together, 
but  we  never  should  have  been  if  I  hadn't 
thought  that  out  before  we  was  married 
two  weeks.  Perhaps  it's  the  Almighty's 
will,  though  I  never  was  as  sure  of  the 
Almighty's  way  of  thinking  as  some  are." 

Of  course  Tembarom  felt  soothed  and 
encouraged,  though  he  belonged  to  the 
male  development  which  is  not  auto- 
matically infuriated  at  a  suspicion  of 
female  readiness  of  logic. 

"Well,  I  might  have  got  on  to  it  in 
time,"  he  answered,  still  trying  not  to 
look  affectionate,  "but  I've  no  time  to 
spare.    Gee!  but  I'm  glad  you're  here!" 

"I  sha'n't  be  here  very  long."  There 
was  a  shade  of  patient  regret  in  her  voice. 
"Father's  got  tired  of  trying  America. 
He's  been  disappointed  too  often.  He's 
going  back  to  England." 

"Back  to  England!"  Tembarom  cried 
out  forlornly,  "Oh  Lord!  What  shall  wc 
all  do  without  you,  Ann?" 


"You'll  do  as  you  did  before  we  came," 
said  Little  Ann. 

"No,  we  sha'n't.  We  can't.  I  can't 
anyhow."  He  actually  got  up  from  his 
chair  and  began  to  walk  about,  with  his 
hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pockets. 

Little  Ann  began  to  put  her  first 
stitches  into  a  red  B.  No  human  being 
could  have  told  what  she  thought. 

"We  mustn't  waste  time  talking  about 
that,"  she  said.  "Let  us  talk  about  the 
page.  There  are  dressmakers,  you  know. 
If  you  could  make  friends  with  a  dress- 
maker or  two  they'd  tell  you  what  the 
wedding  things  were  really  made  of. 
Women  do  like  their  clothes  to  be  de- 
scribed right." 

To  be  continued. 


Keep  A-Trying. 

By  Nixon  Waterman. 
Say  "I  will!"  and  then  stick  to  it — ■ 
That's  the  only  way  to  do  it. 
Don't  build  up  a  while  and  then 
Tear  the  whole  thing  down  again. 
Fix  the  goal  you  wish  to  gain, 
Then  go  at  it,  heart  and  brain. 
And  though  clouds  shut  out  the  blue, 
Do  not  dim  your  purpose  true 
With  your  sighing. 
Stand    erect,    and    like    a  man, 
Know  "They  can,  who  think  they  can." 
Keep  a-trying. 


^  To  avoid  disappointment  later,  order 

I  MILTON  BRICK 

I now.      The   usual    Spring    rush    begins    in   a    few    weeks — just 
when   hauling  conditions    are   at   their    worst.      Prices  will  not 
be  lower. 
To  insure   immediate   delivery    on    Pressed    and    Rug    Brick — 
determine  your  requirements  now,   and  place  your  order  promptly. 

■ Samples   on  application. 
MILTON  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY,  Limited 

Head  Office:  Milton,  Ont.,  Toronto  Office:  48  Adelaide  St.  West. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Do  you  want  to  earn  some  money,  if  you  do,  write  and  tell  us  that  you 
want  to  secure  new  subscriptions  to 

THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE 

and  we  will  at  once  give  you  full  information, 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  GO.  LTD.,  London,  Canada 


Fairbanks  Scales 
for  all  farm 
requirements 

Threshers 
Grain  Grinders 
Wood  Saws 
Pumps 
Light  Plants 


Let  the'  Z' Lighten 
Your  Farm  Work 

This  little  engine  is  a  marvel  at  taking  the  load  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  busy  farmer.  It  looks  after  many  of  the 
chores  that  have  always  madefarm  life  a  burden,  and  does 
them  at  such  a  low  cost  that  it  quickly  pays  for  itself. 

The  "Z"  makes  profits  possible  by  conserving  time  and 
energy,  and  involves  a  surprisingly  low  investment.  Ask 
your  nearest  dealer  to  show  you  the  Fairbanks-Morse  "Z" 
farm  engine  in  the  size  best  suited  to  your  farm. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  Limited 


HALIFAX 
ST.  JOHN 
QUEBEC 
MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 


TORONTO  FORT  WILLIAM  CALGARY 

HAMILTON  WINNIPEG  EDMONTON 

ST.  CATHARINES  REGINA  VANCOUVER 

WINDSOR  SASKATOON  VICTORIA 


Fairbanks 

Morse 
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Get  More  Cream 
Longer  Service 


There's  nothing  complicated  about 
the  Empire-Toronto.  It's  sturdy  and 
efficient — always  ready  for  work.  It 
has  surprisingly  few  parts — all  discs 
are  interchangeable.  The  Empire 
Million-Dollar  Bowl  —  highly  per- 
fected, self-balancing,  self-centering — • 
rests  on  taper  surface  of  spindle,  with- 
out binding  or  jerking. 

The  Empire-Toronto  is  a  real  sep- 
arator investment — that  pays  for  it- 
self in  extra  cream  delivered  and  more 
efficient,  longer  service.  Get  full 
particulars  about  it  immediately. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Limited 

Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO 
Montreal  Winnipeg  Regina  Calgary 

EMPIRE  -  '  lORONTo 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  "Advocate," 


The  Ingle  Nook. 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
•■nclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 

Your  Home, 

DEAR  Ingle  Nook  Friends. — I  suppose 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Horticultural 
Convention  is  still  upon  me,  for 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  let  the  memory  of  it 
slip  without  urging  upon  you  that,  if 
you  have  not  already,  done  so,  you  start 
some  flowers  growing  about  your  home 
this  spring,  even  though,  like  Mr.  Brown 
of  Kingsville,  you  start  with  a  single 
bed.  (I  hope  you  read  every  word  of 
the  report  of  the  Horticultural  Conven- 
tion at  Toronto,  and  that  you  caught 
some  spark  of  inspiration  from  it.) 

Of  course  your  home  may  already  b6 
a  bower  of  beauty,  like  one  or  two  I  saw 
last  summer — real  farm  homes,  too. 
On  the  other  hand  you  may  not  yet 
have  started  growing  beautiful  things — 
by  far  too  many  farm  (and  city  also) 
homes  in  Ontario  look  bare  and  un- 
attractive for  want  of  them.  Try  some 
vines,  though  only  scarlet  runners  or 
morning  glories  to  begin  with;  put  in 
some  phlox  drummondi,  asters,  nas- 
turtiums, verbenas,  African  marigolds. 
All  of  these  are  easy  to  grow  and  will 
give  plenty  of  bloom  for  comparatively 
little  effort.  Give  them  a  good  rich 
root-bed,  fertilized  with  well-rotted 
manure,  keep  the  weeds  out  and  the 
surface  of  the  soil  stirred  up,  and  in 
very  dry  weather  give  a  drenching  of 
water  right  down  to  the  lowest  roots — 
perhaps  on  wash  day.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  how  little  work  is  required 
for  even  a  good  long  border. — If  you  do 


this  one  can  readily  wager  "dollars  to] 
doughnuts"  that  you  will  not  be  sorryj 
and  that  you  will  have  set  out  on  the 
path  towards  being  a  much  more  exten- 
sive gardener.  If  only  for  the  sake  of 
having  cut  flowers  for  the  dining  table 
the  effort  is  worth  while. 

It  is  time  now  to  order  seeds.  Make 
careful  choice  and  buy  from  a  reliable 
seedsman.  If  you  don't  care  to  spend 
the  money,  but  will  expend  a  little  effort 
towards  getting  a  subscriber  or  two  for 
this  paper,  I  believe  seeds  will  be  sent 
you  for  your  trouble — either  vegetable 
or  flower  seeds  (kindly  see  this  and  fol- 
lowing issues  of  this  paper  for  advertise- 
ment as  to  how  to  proceed.) 

However  you  do  it,  make  a  beginning, 
and  so  help  to  make  yourself  and  your 
family  happier,  and  this  grand  Canada 
of  ours  more  beautiful, — as  Mr.  Moore 
said  at  the  Convention  "A  better  place 
to  live  in."  Junia. 


Worth  Thinking  Over. 

"The  test  of  life  is  living.  The 
test  of  worth  is  service.  He  who 
serves  himself  and  no  other,  is  a 
failure,  though  death  releases  his 
grasp  on  the  ransom  of  an  empire. 
He  who  finds  life  hitter  is  a  failure, 
though  multitudes  cheer  him  on  the 
street.  The  king  who  rules  an  un- 
happy and  maltreated  people  is  a 
failure.  The  carpenter  who  hangs 
a  door  well  is  a  success.  There  is 
more  honor  in  using  one  talent  well 
than  in  abusing  the  possession  of  ten. 

To  keep  clean,  to  do  good  work, 
to  earn  friends,  to  be  happy  and 
bestow  happiness,  to  develop  oppor- 
tunity, to  serve  where  possible  and 
learn  not  to  whine — this  is  success. 
There  is  no  greater;  there  is  no 
other." — Robert  Quillen  in  "Saturday 
Evening  Post." 


"Depressing  the  Market  for  Beef" 


The  Poor  Cut  of  Beef  on 
the  left  Ruins  the  Market 
for  the  Good  Cut  below. 


WHY? 


Because  the  sale  of  this  poor  beef  to  CONSUMERS 
discourages  the  consumption  of  all  beef  both  good 
and  poor. 

The  bull  that  sires  the  scrub  stock  from  which  this 
poor  beef  is  produced  is  a  curse  to  the  country. 


7ii 

BULLS 


Replace  that  "Scrub  Bull" 
with  a  "Good  Pure  Bred" 

Ontario  Live  Stock  Improvement  Committee. 


Furnishing  Living  Room. 

For  "Daisy,"  Perth  Co.,  Ont. 

I  fancy  you  will  be  better  pleased 
with  the  woodwork  in  the  dining-room, 
which  is  now  yellow,  if  you  tone  it  down 
with  a  brown  stain.  Your  green  rug 
with  red  roses  is  hard  to  fit  a  paper  to, 
but  probably  a  soft  sand  shade  would  be 
as  good  as  any  and  it  would  harmonize 
well  with  the  brown  woodwork.  As 
there  is  so  much  design  in  the  rug  a 
plain  paper  would  be  advisable,  either 
"oatmeal"  or  "grass-cloth"  effect. 

You  say  you  are  leaving  the  sand- 
colored  paper  in  the  living-room,  a 
very  good  idea,  especially  if  you  put  the 
same  tone  in  the  dining-room.  Wouldn't 
you  like  a  dark  blue  and  brown  rug  and 
plain  blue  over-curtains  (a  rich  shade 
of  blue)?  There  are  "sunfast"  or 
"sundour"  curtain-stuffs  and  rugs  that 
are  just  the  thing  sold  in  every  large 
furnishing  or  departmental  store.  A 
blue  and  brown  living  room  could  be 
brightened  by  a  copper  tea-kettle,  a 
copper-colored  jar,  and  jardiniere  with  a 
green  plant. 

If  you  think  brown  over-curtains 
(golden  brown)  would  go  better  with 
the  tone  of  the  paper  on  the  wall,  you 
could  have  a  rug  in  which  the  browns 
predominate.  .  .  Or  perhaps  you  would 
prefer  a  mossy  green  rug  and  green 
monk's  cloth  over-curtains. — Any  of  these 
schemes  would  be  good. 

I  have  referred  your  question  about 
bees  to  the  "other  end"  of  this  paper. 

Cupboard. 

Mrs.  B.,  N.  B.,  asks  for  a  plan  for 
building  a  corner  cupboard.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  have  not  such  a  thing,  but 
should  imagine  that  any  carpenter  or 
handy  man  would  be  able  to  make  one 
satisfactorily.  Of  course  the  shelves 
would  have  to  be  three-cornered  to  fit 
into  the  corner.  And  would  it  not  be 
easier  to  have  shelves  all  the  way  down 
the  full  length  of  the  cupboard,  with  one 
or  two  doors  covering  the  two  or  three 
lower  ones,  rather  than  to  try  to  make 
drawers  for  the  lower  part? — unless 
drawers  are  well  made  and  fitted  so  that 
they  will  run  in  and  out  easily  they 
are  such  an  exasperation.  Some  plain 
picture  moulding  neatly  put  on  all 
around  your  cupboard  would  make  a 
nice  finish.  It  would  seem  almost 
necessary  to  have  the  upper  part  closed 
in  by  solid  or  glass  doors — either  one  door 
or  two,  according  to  breadth  of  cupboard. 
Curtains  run  on  brass  rods,  top  aad 
bottom,  might  do,  but  they  never  keep 
the  dust  out  as  well  as  doors. 
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Your  Health. 

"By  Medicus." 

The  Practical  Nurse. 

AT  a  recent  Convention  in  Winnipeg 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that 
medical  services  in  many  rural 
districts  are  badly  needed.  This  included 
doctors  as  well  as  nurses. 

Few  of  us  can  afford  a  trained  nurse. 
Her  actual  charges  are  not  the  least 
important  items  in  the  expense  account. 
The  demand  for  practical  nurses  seems 
greater  than  the  supply.  In  the  cities 
during  the  winter,  first  aid  classes,  ob- 
stetric nursing  classes,  classes  in  invalid 
cookery,  etc.  are  formed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  I.  O.  D.  E.,  Red  Cross,  etc.  The 
classes  are  usually  well  attended,  and 
many  a  women  is  given  real  practical 
training  in  a  few  of  the  fundamentals, 
that  is  of  real  service  to  the  community 
whenever  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
sickness,  suffering  and  real  hardship. 
Something  of  the  same  sort  has  been 
launched  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment in  the  short  courses  in  home  nursing 
provided  through  the  Women's  Institute 
and  other  organizations,  and  certainly 
these  courses  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  wherever  possible.  The  local  doctors 
will  co-operate;  the  local  medical  society 
will  help;  the  Provincial  Universities 
are  competing  to  see  which  can  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  farmer,  and  so 
they  will  supply  excellent  speakers  and 
teachers.  All  it  needs,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  set  things  going,  is  that  some  of  you 
get  busy  and  organize  a  University 
Extension  course  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations, etc.,  for  your  community. 
For  example,  in  Hamilton  during  the 
winter  just  past,  the  University  of  Toronto 
supplied  practically  all  the  program  from 
October  7  to  May  19,  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as:  Geology,  Bacteriology, 
The  X-ray,  the  Silver  Fox,  Weather 
Forecasting,  Burns,  Mozart,  Karl  Marx, 
etc.  Your  public  health  program  might 
include  such  topics  as:  Infant  Feeding, 
Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children, 
Food  Chemistry,  Bacteriology,  Practical 
Maternity  Nursing,  Care  of  a  Feverish 
Patient,  How  to  Give  a  Sponge  Bath — an 
Enema — A  Hypodermic  Injection,  How 
to  Keep  a  Temperature  Chart  and  a 
Records  of  the  Patient. 

It  is  possible  for  you  to  have  these 
courses  given  at  your  community  hall 
or  wherever  you  hold  your  regular 
meetings  at  a  cost  that  is  almost  nothing 
(actual  travelling  expenses  of  the  lecturer). 
Can  I  not  hear  from  some  of  my  many 
friends  (and  I  feel  that  I  have  a  large 
number  of  friends  among  the  "Advocate" 
readers)?  And  can  we  not  among  us 
plan  out  some  definite  program?  Let  me 
hear  from  you. 


Current  Events 


Local  Boards  of  Health  in  various  parts 
of  Southwestern  Ontario  have  started  rat- 
killing  campaigns. 

*  *    *  * 

The  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
Legislatures  opened  on  March  2nd. 

*  *    *  * 

Mr.  Francis  Wellington  Hay,  M.P.P., 
was  chosen  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
in  Ontario. 

*  *    *  * 

Steps  are  being  advanced  for  forming 
an  Eastern  section  of  the  Canadian 
Cotiaeil  of  Agriculture. 

*  *    *  * 

St.  John's  (Garrison)  Church,  Toronto, 
Rev.  J.  R.  McLean,  Rector,  was  opened 
on  March  4th  as  a  Medical  Mission,  in 
memory  of  the  men  from  the  church  who 
fell  in  the  War.  Clinics  will  be  held 
every  week,  and  a  department  has  been 
fitted  up  for  hospital  work. 


C«I.  Hon.  Dougall  Carmichael  resigned 
from  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission on  March  3rd. 


Following  Canadian  Finance  Minister 
Fielding's  visit  to  Washington,  Mr. 
Hoover,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
has  started  an  investigation  with  a  view 
to  the  formation  of  a  better  trade  agree- 
ment between  Canada  and  the  United 

Stat*.. 


Lady  Rhondda  has  won  out  in  her 
claim  that  all  women  who  are  Peeresses 
in  their  own  right  should  sit  in  he  House 
of  Lords.  There  are  24  Peeresses  in 
Bri.ain  who  can  take  advantage. 

*  *    *  "  •  • 

King  George  has  conferred  a  knight- 
hood upon  Hon.  A.  J  Balfour  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services  at  the  Inter- 
national Disarmament  Conference  at 
Washington. 

The  Genoa  Economic  Conference  will 
likely  open  on  April  25th. 

*  *    *  * 

Field  Marshall  Allenby,  British  High 
Commissioner  in  Egypt,  issued  a  procla- 
mation on  Feb.  28th  abolishing  the 
British  protectorate  of  Egypt  and  de- 
claring her  a  sovereign  and  independent 
state.  Certain  rights  are  reserved  to 
Great  Britain  for  protection  of  her  Eastern 
traffic,  etc. 

*  *    *  * 

India  is  said  to  be  drifting  more  and 
more  towards  revolt,  especially  in  the 
Punjab,  where  bands  of  Sikh  volunteers 
are  increasing. 

*  *    *  * 

Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen's  advance  column  has 
reached  Heng  Chow,  157  miles  from 
the  base  of  Gen.  Wu  Pei  Fu's  army  at 
Shangsha;  but  owing  to  the  wet  weather 
military  action  will  likely  be  suspended 
for  a  month. 


FOR  SALE 

Valuable  Threshing  Outfit 

Consisting  of, — 

Mildmay  Separator,  Waterloo  Threshing  Engine  18-2Q 
Water  Tank  and  Wagon  therefor;  also 
Turk  16  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine. 
ALL  THE  FOREGOING  ARE  LOCATED  AT  MILDMAY,  ONT. 

The  undersigned  also  offers  for  sale  a  valuable  property  centrally 
located  on  the  main  street  in  Mildmay,  upon  which  is  erected  a 
substantial  two-storey  brick  building,  lately  in  use  as  a  garage,  and 
suitable  either  for  that  purpose  or  for  light  manufacturing. 

For  further  nformation  apply  to 

THE  TRUSTS  AND  GUARANTEE  CO.,  Limited, 

120  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 

or  to  Alex  Fedy,  Mildmay,  Ont. 

SUBSCRIBERS— SEND  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND 
HOME  MAGAZINE,  and  we  wil  ext  nd  you  own  subscription  ONE  YEAR  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 
THE  NEW,  REDUCED  RATES  ARE 
One  Year,  $1.50  Two  Years.  $2.50  Three  Years.  $8.06. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO..  LTD  London  Ontario. 


Superb  2ualih/ 
finest  Worhmanshii 
\9realest  Value 

in  ifie  World, 


10  for  18?. 
20  "  55? 

(  4nd  in  tins 
of  50  &  100 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Comment  on  week  ending   March  2.  „  * — ' 

Receipts  and  Market  Tops 


Quotations  on  last  Monday's  market. 


CATTLE 

Sales  Top   Price   Good  Steers 

(1,000-1,200  lbs.) 


Toronto  (U.  S.  Y.)  

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.).. 

Montreal  (East  End)  

Winnipeg  


Week       Same  Week 
Ending      Week  Ending 
Mar.  2       1921       Feb.  23 

5,006  5,138  6,211 

434   464   780 

510   321   458.. 

1,222  1,194  1,308 


Week  Same 
Ending  Week 
Mar.  2  1921 

$  8.00  $11.25 

7.75   9.60. 

7.75   9.60. 

.    7.25   8.75 


Week 


Sales 
Same 


Week 

Ending 
Feb.  23 

..$  8.00 
..  7.75 
..  7.75 
.  6.50 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Divisiou 

CALVES 

Top  Price  Good  Calves 
Week        Week         Same  Week 


Ending  Week  Ending  Ending  Week  Ending 
Mar.  2       1921       Feb.  23      Mar.  2         1921       Feb.  23 

1,269   711  1,029  $14.00  $18.00  $15.00 

737   606           699         12.50         14.50   12.50 

619    643   548          12.50         14.50   12.50 

160  101  112          11.00          12.00    11.00 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  2 

Toronto  (U.  S.  Y.)   8,128.. 

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.)   2,U)4..  ....  ~'m3......  1^92/ 

Montreal  (East  End)   742  512  982 

Winnipeg   3,605 


HOGS 

Sales  Top  Price  Select 

Same       Week       Week  Same  Week 

Week  Ending  Ending  Week  Ending 
1921       Feb.  23      Mar.  2         1921        Feb.  23 

14.25  $14.00   $14.00 

15.50          15.00   14.75 

15.50          15.00   14.75 

2,643   261          13.00          13.50   13.50 


SHEEP 


.5,321  .  6,184 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  2 


90 
119. 
391 


Sales 

Top 

Same 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Ending 

Ending 

1921 

Feb.  23 

Mar.  2 

1,655 

1.032  . 

$15.00 

21 

60 

1 1 . 00 

30. 

  57.... 

1 1 . 00 

.  211.. 

2,714 

10.25 

Top  Price  Good  Lambs 


Same 

Week 

Week 

Ending 

1921 

Feb.  23 

$14.50 

$15  00 

12.50 

....  10.50 

12.50 

10.50 

13  50 

....  9.75 

Market  Comments. 

(Toronto  Union  Stock  Yards). 

Sales  during  the  week  amounted  to 
5,006  cattle,  1,269  calves,  8,128  hogs  and 
1,131  sheep  and  lambs.  There  were,  as 
well,  621  cattle,  752  hogs  and  2,665 
sheep  billed-through. 

The  cattle  run  was  approximately  1,200 
lighter  than  that  of  last  week.  Under  a 
good  demand  from  local  and  several 
out-of-town  packing  houses,  trade  was 
strong  and  active  with  all  grades  moving 
freely  at  steady  to  slightly  advanced 
prices.  Buyers  on  export  are  still  out 
of  the  market,  but  heavy  steers  sold 
possibly  25c.  higher,  owing  to  the  meagre- 
ness  of  supply.  One  load  averaging  1,490 
pounds  brought  $8.50,  the  high  mark  dur- 
ing i  the  past  month  or  more  expect- 
ing on  baby  beeves.  Baby  beeves  were 
good  sellers  from  $8.50  to  $9.50;  the 
supply  was  limited  and  more  of  that 
class  could  be  readily  absorbed.  A 
half-load  of  handy-weight  butcher  steers 
averaging  1,180  pounds  brought  $8. 
Other  scattered  lots  of  steers  and  heifers 
reached  a  similar  price  but  the  majority 
moved  between  $6.25  and  $7.25.  Cows 
were  steady  to  10c.  and  25c.  higher  in 
spots  with  good  ones  from  $5.50  to  $6, 
and  a  few  up  to  $6.50.  Good  heavy 
cows  were  in  demand  for  kosher  killing. 
Extra  good  butcher  bulls  made  $6  to 
$6.50,  with  the  bulk  from  $4.50  to  $5.50. 
Canners  and  cutters  were  a  very  light 
offering  and  remained  steady  from  $1.50 
to  $2.  A  load  or  two  of  feeders  were 
shipped  out  but  stockers  have  not  yet 
started  to  move.  Common  milkers  and 
springers  are  still  hard  to  sell.  A  load 
of  good  Holstein  springers  was  sent  to 
Montreal  at  an  average  price  of  $85.00 
per  head. 

A  slump  in  the  Buffalo  calf  market 
may  possibly  have  influenced  the  local 
trade  in  veal.  Calf  receipts  have  been 
heavier  than  usual  for  the  period  and  the 
market  lost  $1  to  $1.50  on  Monday  with 
tops  at  $12.50.  Odd  sales  were  made  at 
$13  during  the  balance  of  the  week, 
but  $12.50  was  the  market  top.  Common 
calves  are  making  up  an  increased  per- 
centage of  the  offerings. 

Sheep  and  lamb  trade  was  steady  with 
Fort  William  offerings  again  bringing 
the  high  prices.  Lambs  sold  at  $15 
with  sheep  and  yearlings  at  $9.  Local 
offerings  were  scattered  and  generally 
inferior  in  quality.  A  few  good  handy- 
weight  sheep  brought  $7.50  to  $8,  with 
lambs  from  $10  to  $14. 

Under  pressure  from  the  buyers,  the 
advance  in  hog  prices  was  checked  on 
Tuesday  when  the  market  took  a  drop  of 
$1  per  hundred.  The  fact  that  smaller 
buyers  were  filled  up  helped  to  enforce 
the  lower  prices  with  very  little  opposi- 
tion. Several  carloads  were  re-shipped 
to  Montreal.  Closing  sales  were  at 
$13.50  per  hundred,  fed  and  watered. 
Further  reductions  are  probable. 

Montreal. 

The  offerings  of  stock  on  the  two  Yards 
amounted  to  944  cattle,  1,356  calves, 
209  sheep  and  2,846  hogs.  In  addition 
there  were  709  cattle  on  through-billing 
for  export  to  Great  Britain. 

The  offering  of  cattle  was  not  as  heavy 
as  during  the  previous  week,  but  satis- 
factory for  the  season.  Trading  was 
strong  and  prices  firm  with  the  close  of 
the  previous  week.  Trading  could  hard- 
ly be  termed  active  when  the  market 
opened  Monday  morning,  but  a  steady 
inquiry    was     maintained  throughout 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up  

Steers  good... 
1,000-1,200  common.. 


No. 

353 

826 
1 


TORONTO 
Avge.  Price  Range 

Price  Bulk  Sales 

$7  .86   $  7.50-$  8.50 

7.17   6.50-  7.85 


Top 
Price 


MONTREAL 
Avge.  Price  Range 

No.  Price  Bulk  Sales 


Top 
Price 


Steers 

good 

1,281  ... 

6 

78 

6 

25- 

7 

35 

9 

50 

54 

700-1,000 

common  

41 

.  5 

31 

4 

50- 

6 

00 

6 

25 

61 

good 

1,002 

6 

96 

6 

00- 

8 

00 

.  9 

50 

16 

Heifers 

fair  

143 

..  5 

78  

5 

50- 

6 

50 

6 

50 

16 

common  

37 

4 

50 

4 

00- 

5 

00 

..  5 

50 

38 

Cows 

good 

565  . 

.  5 

30 

.  4 

75- 

6 

00  . 

7 

00 

17 

common  ... 

31   

..  3 

98  

3 

00- 

4 

75. 

4 

75 

77 

Bulls 

good 

129 

.  4 

86. 

4 

00- 

6 

25  .. 

6 

25 

16 

common 

68. 

3 

38 

3 

00- 

4 

00 

4 

00 

52 

Canners  & 

Cutters 

74 

2 

25 

1 

50- 

3 

00 

3 

00 

23 

7 

25 

7 

00- 

7 

50 

7 

75 

6 

25.. 

..  5 

50- 

6 

50  

.  6 

75 

6 

75.. 

6 

50- 

7 

00 

7 

00 

6 

25 

5 

75- 

6 

50 

6 

50 

5 

00.. 

..  4 

50- 

5 

75  

.  5 

75 

5 

60 

.  5 

50- 

6 

00 

6 

00 

4 

50  

.  4 

00- 

5 

00 

.  5 

50 

5 

50 

5 

25- 

6 

00 

6 

00 

4 

50 

4 

00- 

4 

75 

4. 

75 

2 

75.  :. 

2 

00- 

3 

00 

3 

00 

Oxen. 


Stockers 
450-800 


good 
fair 


Fe  :ders  good 
800-1,100  fair  

Calves  veal  

grass  

selects  

Hogs  heavies  

(fed  and  lights.. 

watered)  sows  

stags  

Lambs  good  

common  

heavy  

Sheep  light  

common  

*Montreal  hogs 


30 


138 


5.60 


6.50- 


1,249   10.79. 

20   . 


.  7 

25 

14 

00 

Nil. 


Nil. 


729 


f0.25 
4  00 


9  00-  11.00   12.50 

4.00    4.00 


7,947          13.67   13.25-  14.25   14.25 

11          11.61   11.25-  12.25   12.25 

58          12.90   12.25-  13.25   13.25 

105           9.56   9.25-  10.25   10.25 

7       

685         14.77   12.00-  15.00   15.00 

43           8.77   7.00-  10.50   10.50 


- 1 ,707         15.25        15.00-  15.50   15.50 

87       . 

269       

34         12.25         12.00-  12.50   12.50 


7  9  25  9.00-  9.50 


9  50 


23 
348. 
32. 


6.50. 
8.25. 
3.00.. 


5.50- 
5.00- 
3.00— 


7.50. 
9.00. 


7.50 
9.00 
3.00 


27         10.25         10.00-  11.00   11.00 

2       ! 


13. 
45 
3 


6.50 
5.50 


6.00-    7.00   7.00 

5.00-    6.00   6.00 


quoted  on  basis  of  off-car  weights. 


and  each  day's  offering  was  cleaned  up 
without  any  change  in  values.  As  was 
pointed  out  last  week,  good  quality 
butcher  cattle  showing  evidence  of 
breeding  and  finish  sell  most  readily 
and  there  is  a  noticeable  spread  between 
the  price  paid  for  good  and  inferior  kinds. 
Common  inferior  stock  continued  to  sell 
at  low  prices.  The  top  for  butcher 
cattle  was  $7.75  paid  for  a  load  of  nice, 
breedy,  well-finished  steers  averaging, 
1,015  pounds.  A  few  fair  baby  beeves 
brought  from  $8  to  $8.25,  but  most  of 
the  butcher  cattle  moved  within  a  range 
of  $6.25  to  $6.75.  Few  good  cattle  were 
offered.  Apart  from  one  or  two  straight 
loads  and  a  few  individuals  here  and  there, 
the  stock  was  mostly  of  medium  quality 
with  a  few  inferior  tail-enders.  No 
steers  sold  below  $5  and  only  a  few  were 
reported  at  that  figure.  Choice  cows 
sold  up  to  $6,  most  of  the  better  ones 
brought  around  $5.50  and  common  dairy 
cows  of  fair  condition,  carrying  some  meat, 
sold  from  $3.50  to  $5.  Canners  were 
steady  at  $2.  Bulls  remained  about 
steady,  a  few  good  ones  realizing  $6. 
But  it  took  a  very  fair  bull  to  bring  over 
$5,  while  the  medium  quality,  heavy  ones 
brought  around  $4.50,  and  common 
ones  as  low  as  $3.50. 

The  calf  market  was  off.  Receipts 
showed  a  further  increase  both  in  numbers 
and  percentage  of  veal  calves  and  prices 
cased  off  about  50c..  The  best  lot  of 
veal  brought  $11  while  a  few  small  lots 
of  choice  sold  for  more.    In  one  or  two 


instances  as  high  as  $12.50  was  paid. 
Medium  calves  brought  from  $10  to 
$10.50  and  inferior  ones  as  low  as  $7. 
Without  evidence  of  any  further  in- 
crease in  receipts  and  decrease  in 
quality  the  market  will  undoubtedly 
recede  to  lower  levels  in  the  near  future. 
Lambs  were  steady  at  around  $10  and  a 
few  choice  offerings  brought  from  $6  to  $7. 

Hogs  opened  strong  at  $15  to  $15.25, 
an  advance  of  25c.  over  the  previous 
week's  close.  On  Tuesday  prices  con- 
tinued strong,  but  on  Wednesday  in 
sympathy  with  the  break  in  Toronto, 
hogs,  other  than  those  on  contract,  were 
75c.  lower  from  $14.50  to  $14.75  At 
the  end  of  the  week  hogs  closed  on  a  slow 
market  at  $  1 4. 50.  Sows  were  weighed  out 
at  a  cut  of  $3  and  stags  $6  below  selects. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

Birkenhead  offerings  of  Canadian  and 
American  cattle  amounted  to  1,250 
head.  Sales  were  made  from  19c.  to  20c. 
(lOd.  'to  lO^d.),  in  sink.  Best  Irish 
also  sold  from  lOd.  to  10>£d.  Glasgow 
sold  585  Canadian  and  American  cattle 
from  19c.  to  20^c.  (lOd.  to  10j<d.),  in 
sink.  At  London,  choice  dressed  sides 
brought  from  18c.  to  19c.  \9yid.  to  lOd.) 
under  a  slow  trade. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

Danish  bacon  unchanged.  Irish  heavy 
2s.  to  6s.  higher.  Canadian  130s.  to  135s. 
American  quiet  frrom  116s.  to  123s. 
Prices  steady,  with  short  supplies. 


Buffalo. 

Cattle — Buffalo  had  a  rattling  good 
cattle  market  on  the  opening  day  of 
last  week;  in  fact  it  was  the  best  trade 
witnessed  here  for  a  long  time  back. 
Receipts  totalled  95  cars,  around  twenty 
loads  of  which  were  on  the  shipping  steer 
order  and  prices  on  these,  as  well  as  on 
choice  handy  butchering  cattle,  ruled  a 
strong  quarter  and  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  a  half-dollar  higher  than  for  the  week 
before.  Buyers  all  took  hold  readily  and 
cleaned  up  the  day's  crop  in  short  order. 
Handy  weight  cattle  again  commanded 
top  prices,  one  small  bunch  of  choice 
yearlings  reaching  the  $10  mark,  with 
some  on  the  fairish  order  going  at  $8.75, 
and  best  handy  butcher  steers  brought  up 
to  $8.75  and  $8.85.  Best  shipping  steers 
brought  $8.50  and  $8.60,  as  against  an 
$8.25  top  for  the  week  before  and  a 
plainer  class  of  shipping  steers  ranged  on 
down  to  $7.25  and  $7.35.  Best  heifers 
sold  up  to  $7  and  $7.25  and  best  heavy 
fat  cows,  which  looked  a  big  half  higher, 
reached  up  to  $6.  Canners  and  cutters 
showed  a  good  strong  trade  and  on  bulls 
prices  were  advanced  15  to  25  cents. 
Some  700-pound  steers  were  taken  for 
the  feed  lots  at  $5.50  and  most  of  the 
stocker  and  feeder  stuff  sold  for  kill. 
A  somewhat  better  feeling  was  had  on  the 
best  milk  cows  and  springers,  some  of 
these  selling  $5  to  $10  per  head  higher 
but  no  better  prices  prevailed  on  the 
medium  and  common  kinds. 

Sheep  and  lambs — A  good  active  trade 
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was  had  on  the  opening  clay  of  the  week. 
Monday's  receipts  totalled  12,01)0  head, 
over  ninety  percent,  of  which  were  lambs, 
and  included  was  five  loads  that  came 
out  of  Calgary,  Alberta.  A  few  loads 
on  the  fancy  order  brought  $16.10  arid 
S16. 15  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  sales  on  the 
lop  lambs,  including  the  Albertas,  were 
made  on  a  basis  of  S16.  Best  cull  lambs 
brought  from  $13  to  $13.50,  with  skips 
jjoing  as  low  as  $7.  Tuesday's  trade  was 
slow,  with  prices  about  steady  and  the 
next  two  days  values  were  a  quarter  lower, 
top  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday  being 
S15.75.  Sheep  and  yearlings  brought  the 
highest  prices  of  the  year.  One  load 
of  choice  yearling  wethers  reached  the 
SI 5. 10  mark,  best  aged  wethers  ranged 
from  $10  to  $10.50  and  top  ewes  sold  up 
(o  $9.50. 

Calves — It  was  generally  a  $14  market 
for  top  veals  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
week,  Tuesday's  trade  remained  about 
steady  and  the  next  two  days  the  market 
was  slow  and  lower,  bulk  selling  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  at  $13.50.  Under 
grades  were  steady  all  week,  best  culls 
Kinging  from  $9  to  $9.50,  with  a  few 
up  to  $10. 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  wheat  —  No.  1  northern, 


HEW  BOOK  ON 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Lock  up  all  your  cows  with  one  lever 

WithGilson  Steel  Stanchions  you  can  lock  up 
or  rwleas*  any  number  or  all  your  cows  by  simply 
thro\rlng  one  lever.  On  any  number  of  stanchions, 
2  to  60.  Saves  time  and  work.  One  of  the  many 
new  exclusive  features  described  in  our  latest 
hook. 

Get  the  newest  Ideas  at  once 

Since  we  haye  gone  into  the  barn  equipment 
line,  we're  sec  new  standards.  Automatic  Water 
System  that  increases  milk  yield  by  25  per  cent, 
litter  carriers  that  end  tho  unpleasantness  of 
■table  cleaning.  Our  line  includes  everythingfor 
the  modern  barn.  Write  for  thi»  new  book  now 
and  apecial  introductory  prices.     *T  obligation. 

C|  I  Cr\%M  Mfg. Co.  329  York  St. 
I  LdUBl  Limited  GUELPH 


WRITE  NOW  FOR 

[PRE-WAR  PRICES 
FGIISON  ENGINES 

■I  CATALOGUE  FREE-EASY  TERMS-FREE  THAI 

IGILSONu^  i49Y«rkSt.6UElPH/i 


SEEDS 

Government  Standard 

No.  I,  Red  Clover  $18.00  per  bus. 

No.  2,  Red  Clover  $16.00   "  " 

No.  1,  Alsike  $14.50   "  " 

No.  2,  Alsike  $12.50   "  " 

No.  1,  W.  B.  Sweet  Clover... .$  6.00  "  " 
.  No.  2,  W.  B.  Sweet  Clover.. ..$  5.50  "  " 
No.  3.  W.  B.  Sweet  Clover  . ..$  4.50  "  " 
No.  1,  Y.  B.  Sweet  Clover.. ..$  6.00  "  " 
No.  2,  Y.  B.  Sweet  Clover  . ..$  5.50  "  " 

No.  1.  Alfalfa,  Northern  $16.00   "  " 

No.  1,  Alfalfa,  Grimms  $34.00   "  " 

No.  2,  Timothy  No.  1  Purity$  4.75   "  " 

Mixed  Timothy  and  

Red  Clover,  $9.00  per  bus.  of  60 

Mixed  Timothy  and  

Aisike,  $9.00  per  bus.  of  60 

On  all  orders  of  $25.00  or  over  we  pay  the 
Freight,  East  of  Manitoba.  Bags  extra  at 
40  cts.  each.    Terms,  Cash  with  Order. 

TODD  &  COOK 

Seed  Merchants,        Stouffville.  Ont. 


MAIL  CONTRACT 

SEALED  TENDERS,  addressed  to  the  Post- 
master General,  will  be  received  at  Ottawa  until 
noon,  on  Friday,  the  7th  April,  1922,  for 
the  conveyance  of  His  Majesty's  Mails,  on  a  pro- 
posed Contract  for  four  years,  6  times  per  week  on 
the  route,  Alma  No.  2.  Rural  Route,  from  the  1st 
July,  next. 

Printed  notices  containing  further  information 
as  to  conditions  of  proposed  Contract  may  be  seen 
and  blank  forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Post  Office  of  Alma,  Drayton,  and  at  the  office  of 
Post  Office  Inspector,  London,  Ontario. 
POST  OFFICE  INSPECTOR'S  OFFICE,  ) 
24th  February,  1922  / 
D.J.  MCLEAN  Post  Office  Inspector,  in  charge 


Manitoba  oats— No.  2  C.W.,  61  ^c; 
extra  No.  1  feed,  58j<c.;  No.  1  feed,  58;Hc 

Manitoba  barley — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  Bay  ports. 
^.American  corn — No.  2  yellow,  78c; 
""No.  3  yellow,  76^c;  No.  4  yellow,  75 }4c. 
track,  Toronto. 

Ontario  Oats — No.  2  white,  nominal. 

Ontario  wheat — Nominal. 

Barley — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  57  to  60c,  according  to  freights 
outside. 

Buckwheat— No.  2,  78  to  80c. 

Rye— No.  2,  86  to  88c. 

Manitoba  flour — First  patents,  nominal. 

Ontario  flour — 90  per  cent,  patent, 
bulk  seaboard,  per  barrel,  nominal. 

Millfeed — Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran,  per  ton,  $28  to  $30; 
shorts,  per  ton,  $30  to  $32 ;  good  feed  flour, 
$1.70  to  $1.80. 

Provisions,  Wholesale. 

While  there  was  but  little  actual  change 
in  the  butter  market,  dealers  generally 
were  more  cheerful.  An  advance  at 
Chicago  and  Montreal  was  responsible  for 
the  better  feeling.  Four  hundred  boxes 
(56  lbs.)  of  New  Zealand  were  offered  at 
36c,  but  were  not  sold.  Several  lots  of 
Ontario  fresh-made  creamery  were  also 
offered  at  the  same  figure  but  not  sold, 
there  was  no  change  in  the  general 
average  price. 

Cream   was  steady  and  unchanged. 

Eggs  were  reported  as  plentiful  and 
dealers  were  offering  27  to  28c.  per  doz. 
Quotations  to  the  retail  trade  have 
declined  and  a  further  cut  is  looked  for 
Smoked  meats,  and  pure  lard  have 
advanced  in  price  in  sympathy  with  the 
higher  price  of  hogs. 

Quotations. 
Butter — Choice  creamery,  fresh-made 
pound  prints,  41c.  to  43c;  creamery,  No. 
1  storage,  38c.  to  39c;  creamery,  No.  2 
storage,  34c.  to  36c;  dairy,  lb.  prints,  28c. 
to  30c 

Eggs — New-laid,  38c;  new-laid,  in 
cartons,  40c.  to  41c. 

Cheese— New  large,  20c.  to  20^c; 
twin's,  20Kc  to  21c;  old,  large,  25c.  to 
26c.  t 

Pure  Lard — Tierces,  lb.,  16c.  to  \6j4c; 
50-lb.  tubs,  16}4c.  to  17c;  pound  prints, 
18c. 'to  19c. 

Shortening — Tierces,  15c.  to  15>^c; 
50-lb.  tubs,  15^2C.  to  15>^c;  pound  prints, 
17c.  to  17>^c 

Honey — 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to  15c 
per  lb.;  10-lb.  tins,  14^c.  to  15^c;  5  and 
2}4-\b.  tins,  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb.;  comb 
honey,  $5.50  per  doz. 

Maple  Syrup — Imperial  gals.,  $2.40  to 
$2.50.    Sugar— 19c  to  22c.  per  lb. 

Smoked  Meats. 

Rolls  24c.  to  25c;  hams,  medium,  32c 
to  34c;  heavy,  22c.  to  24c;  cooked  hams, 
45c.  to  48c;  backs,  boneless,  35c  to  40c; 
breakfast  bacon,  29c.  to  33c;  breakfast 
bacon,  fancy,  37c.  to  40c;  cottage  rolls 
30c.  to  32c. 

Beans. 

Beans — Canadian  hand-picked,  per 
bushel,  $4;  Primes,  $3.75  to  $3.90  per 
bushel. 

Poultry. 

As  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year 
poultry  was  a  quiet  trade.  Receipts 
were  comparatively  small  but  the  general 
quality  was  good. 

Buying  prices  delivered,  Toronto,  were: 
Alive  per  pound — Crate-fed  chickens, 
5  lbs.  and  over,  25c.  to  27c;  chickens, 
good  farm  stock,  22c;  hens  6  lbs.  and 
over,  27c;  hens,  5  lbs.  and  over  25c; 
hens  4  lbs,  20c.  to  23c. 

Dressed — Extra  choice  crate-fed  chick- 
.  ens,  35c;  good  crate-fed  chickens,  5  lbs. 
and  over,  30c.  to  33c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  25c.  to  28c.  Hens  over  6  lbs. 
26c. ;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  24c.  hens  over  4  lbs. 
20  to  22c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Wholesale. 

There  were  but  few  changes  in  price 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  trade 
was  generally  slow. 

Ontario  potatoes  were  quoted  at  95c. 
to  $1  per  bag  in  carlots,  track,  Toronto; 
and  dealers  were  selling  them  in  small 
lots  to  the  retail  trade  at  $1.25  to  $1.40 
per  bag. 

Onions  were  firm  at  $10  to  $12  per  100- 
lb.  sack. 

Quotations. 

Apples — Ben  Davis — per  bbl.  No.  l's 
$7.50to$8;No.2's$7;No.3's,  $5.50. 

Baldwins— per  bbl.  No.  l's  $7.50  to 
$8;  No.  2's  $7;  No.  3's,  $5.50. 

Spies— per  bbl.  No.  l's  $10  to  $11; 
No.  2's  $9  to  $9.50;  No.  3's  $7  to  $7.50. 


FREE 

The  BOOK  that  has  told 
200000  Farmers  how  to 
USE  CONCRETE  CORRECTLY 

Every  suggestion  in  this  book  "What  the 
Farmer  can  do  with  Concrete"  is  based  on 
practical  experience.  Every  plan  it  contains 
represents  the  best  and  easiest  way  of  using 
Concrete  for  that  particular  job. 

Every  page  has  something  of  interest  for  the  farmer 
who  desires  to  replace  old  worn-out  unsanitary  struc- 
tures with  Concrete  Buildings  that  will  eliminate 
vermin,  prevent  fire,  do  away  with  waste  and  put  an 
end  to  patching. 

Our  free  book  will  show  you  how  to  start  in  and  build 
the  things,  of  Concrete  for  which  the  need  is  most 
pressing.  Gradually  you  can  add  others,  until  you 
have  a  model  farm,  with  all  its  buildings  of  Concrete. 

Canada  Cement  can  be  secured  from  ovei  2000 
deaiers  in  nearly  every  city,  town  and  village  in 
Canada.  If  you  cannot  locate  a  convenient  dealer, 
write  our  nearest  Sales  Office.  • 

Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 


110  Herald  Building  Montreal 


Montreal 


SALBS   OFFICES  AT 

Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 


CANADA  CEM  ENT 

CONCRETE 


BUSINESS  CHATS  WITH  DAIRYMEN 

Marketing  the  bull  calves  from  the  pure-bred  dairy  herd  is  the  big 
problem  the  breeder  must  face.  Last  season's  crop  of  bull  calves 
must  be  disposed  of  before  the  spring  season  is  over,  for  they  move 
slowly  after  12  months  of  age  and  become  a  nuisance.  Thousands 
of  farmers  purchase  dairy-bred  bulls  every  spring.  Some  of  them 
will  buy  bulls  from  you  if  they  know  you  have  them  to  sell. 

Boost  your  sales  and  your  herd  will  grow.  Practically  all  of  the 
big  breeders  today  started  in  a  small  way. 

Let  us  help  you  to  climb  to  the  top  as  we  have  helped  scores 
of  other  breeders.  1 

Write  us  fully  about  your  herd  and  your  selling  problems.  All 
the  experience  and  resources  of  The  Farmer's  Advocate  are  at  your 
service.    The  pure-bred  breeder  must  be  a  salesman  too.    Let  us  help 
you  sell  your  bulls  this  spring. 
Address  :- 

"ON-THE-JOB,"   Farmer's  Advocate,  London,  Ont. 


VOTTNTf^  A/T  A  TV  f— If  you  are  ambitious  and  energetic,  and  want  to  earn  more  money  be  a 
XVHJi^vr  iyx-TV-li  .  Farmer's  Advocate  agent.  You  can  do  the  work  in  your  own  home 
county,  and  can  work  on  a  full  or  part  time  arrangement.    Write  at  once  for  instructions  to 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LIMITED,  LONDON,  CANADA 
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Founded  186ft 


More  than  a  Labor  Saver 


Perhaps  the  thought  has 'oc- 
curred to  you — "Why  buy  a 
milking  machine  when  help  is  so 
plentiful?" 

Help  usually  must  be  paid 
for,  whether  it  is  plentiful  or 
not;  and  one  dollar  saved  now 
is  as  much  as  two  dollars  saved 
a  short  time  ago. 

But  with  the  De  Laval  you 
can  afford  to  disregard  time 
saving  entirely.  The  De  Laval 
Milker  will  save  more  time  and 
labor  than  any  other  milker;  but 
even  if  it  didn't  save  a  minute's 
time  it  would  still  pay  you  to  use 
one.  Why?  Because  it  milks 
your  cows  better.  It  milks  them 
with  the  sameuniform  action  from 
milking  to  milking,  day  to  day, 
or  year  to  year,  no  matter  if  you 
use  one  or  a  dozen  units.  It 
combines  all  of  the  best  features 
that  have  ever  been  developed 
for  milking.  It  is  not  merely  a 
substitute  for  hand  milking,  but 
actually  better. 


Cows  are  well  milked  the 
De  Laval  way;  they  like  it,  and 
because  of  this  they  invariably 
produce  more  milk  than  under 
any  other  method  of  milking. 

De  Laval  Milker  users,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  them,  are 
almost  unanimous  in  their  agree- 
ment that  the  De  Laval  Milker 
does  increase  production,  either 
immediately  or  over  a  long 
period  of  time — and  that  the 
cows'  udders  and  teats  are  kept 
in  a  better  condition  than  with  any 
other  method  of  milking.  It  is 
just"  such  favorable  results  as 
these  that  so  agreeably  surprise 
De  Laval  owners,  many  of  whom 
say  they  would  sell  their  cows 
if  they  couldn't  have  a  De  Laval. 

Send  for  "The  Better  Way 
of  Milking,"  which  contains 
information  from  users. 

The  De  Laval  Company,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL       PETERB0R0  WINNIPEG 
EDMONTON  VANCOUVER 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  The  Farmer's  Advocate. 


Seed  Quotations. 

Dealers  quote  the  following  prices  on 
seeds,  according  to  quality: 

Alsike,  $5  to  $8.50;  alfalfa,  $8  to  $14; 
red  clover,  $6  to  $14;  sweet  clover,  $3  to 
$3.50  timothy,  $2  to  $3.50. 


Last  Monday's  Live-Stock 
_  j  ^Markets,  ] 

Montreal,  March  6.  Cattle — Receipts, 
830.  Receipts  of  cattle  were  comparative- 
ly light,  with  trading  steady  to  strong 
and  prices  in  some  cases  25  cents  or  more 
higher.  The  best  lot  of  steers  were  of  the 
1 ,200-lb.  variety,  for  which  $8  was  bid 
but  not  accepted.  The  top  cows  brought 
$6,  and  the  medium  kind  of  dairy  breeds 
brought  $5.  The  majority  of  steers 
were  medium  to  just  good  quality,  and 
brought  from  $6.75  to  $7.50.  One 
choice  heavy  bull  was  sold  for  $6.50, 
but  bulls  were  not  in  keen  demand  and 
were  not  much  changed  from  last  week. 
A  half  dozen  or  more  fat  oxen  were  sold 
at  from  $6.50  to  $7.50  per  hundred. 
Quotations:  Butcher  steers,  choice, 
$7.75  to  $8;  good,  $7  to  $7.50;  medium, 
$6.50  to  $7;  common,  $5.50  to  $6.50. 
Butcher  heifers,  choice,  $7  to  $7.50, 
medium,  $6.25  to  $7;  common,  $3.50  to 
$6.  Butcher  cows,  choice,  $5.50  to  $6; 
medium,  $4  to  $5;  canners,  $2;  cutters, 
$2.50  to  $3.  Butcher  bulls,  good,  $5 
tl  $6;  common,  $4  to  $5. 

Calves — Receipts,  1,073.  There  was 
a  very  serious  break  in  prices  for  calves. 
Up  to  11  a.m.  very  few  sales  had  been 
made.  One  packing  company  was  offer- 
ing from  $5  to  $7,  and  another  company 
was  reported  to  be  offering  to  sell  calves 
on  the  market. 

Sheep — Receipts,  104.  Prices  for  sheep 
and  lambs  were  steady.  Good  lambs 
brought  up  to  $11,  and  sheep  up  to  $7. 
Quotations:  Ewes,  $5  to  $7;  lambs,  good, 
$1 1 ;  common,  $10  to  $10.50. 

Hogs — Receipts,  2,380.-  Hogs  were 
lower.  A  few  sales  were  made  at  $14, 
but  at  time  of  writing  prices  had  not 
been  established. 

Toronto — March  6.  Cattle — Receipts, 
2,979.  Receipts  are  400  more  than 
last  Monday.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
all  gra'^s  of  butcher  cattle,  and  cows 
and  buns  are  moving  briskly  at  prices 
fully  steady  with  last  week's  close.  A 
few  loads  of  heavy  steers  sold  for  export 
at  $8  tg  $8.40,  with  odd  animals  at  $8.50. 
The  best  loads  of  handy-weight  butcher 
steers  are  going  at  $7  to  $7.75,  with  an 
odd  lot  up  to  $8.  Good  cows  are  selling 
at  $5  to  $6,  and  good  bulls  at  $5  to  $5.50. 
The  feeder  business  remai.  s  slow.  Quota- 
tions: Heavy  beef  steers  $7.50  to  $8.50. 
Butcher  steers,'  choice  $7  to  $8;  good, 
$6.25  to  $6.75;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6; 
common,  $5  to  $5.50.  Butcher  heifers, 
choice,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  medium,  $5.50  to 


$6.25;  common,  $4.50  to  $5.  Butcher  cows,, 
choice,  $5  to  $6;  medium,  $3.50  to  $4.50- 
canners  and  cutters,  $1.50  to  $3.  Butcher 
bulls,  good,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  common,  $3 
to  $3.50. 

Calves — Receipts,  263.  The  calf  quality- 
is  poor.  Tops  are  generally  12  cents, 
with  odd  sales  up  to  14  cents.  Quota- 
tions: Choice,  $11  to  $14;  medium,  SX 
to  $10;  common,  $4  to  $7.  Milch  cows, 
choice,  $55  to  $75.  Springers,  choice, 
$65  to  $85. 

Sheep— Receipts,  2,436.  All  but  172 
head  are  billed  through.  Offerings  are 
of  poor  quality  and  trade  is  slow.  Quota- 
tions: Ewes,  $2  to  $7.50;  lambs,  $12  to 
$14. 

Hogs— Receipts,  3,033.  Most  of  the 
run  was  sold  over  the  week-end  or  billed 
through.  There  are  only  800  for  sale. 
Packers'  quotations  are  13  cents,  fed  and 
watered.  Sales  were  made  at  13J^  to 
13}4  cents.  Quotations,  fed  and  watered 
basis:  Selects,  $13.50  to  $13.75;  lights, 
$12.50  to  $12.75 ;  heavies,  $1 1 .50  to  $1 1 .75 ; 
sows,  $9.50  to  $9.75. 

Buffalo,  March  6.  Cattle  Receipts, 
3,000.  Trade  was  generally  steady. 
Some  in-between,  1,100  to  1,300-lb. 
steers  were  a  shade  lower;  yearlings  ten 
cents.  Best  shipping  steers  sold  at  $8.50 
to  $8.60;  best  handies,  $8.25  to  $8.50. 

Hogs — Receipts,  13,000.  Heavies  and 
pigs,  $11.50;  other  grades  $11.75  to  $11.85. 

Sheep — Receipts,  9,000.  Best  lambs, 
$16;  two  loads  brought  $16.10.  Twelve 
loads  Alberta  lambs,  $16.  Best  ewes,  $9 
to  $10. 

Calves— Receipts,  2,500.  Tops,  $13; 
culls,  $9.50  down. 


Sale  Dates. 

March  9,  1922— Durham  County  Short- 
horn Association,  Bowmanville,  Ont. — 
Scotch  Shorthorns. 

March  9,  1922— Est.  E.  V.  McKinnon 
and  W.  O.  McKinnon,  Rockwood,  Ont. 
— Shorthorns. 

March  13,  1922  —  Pullin  &  Teeple, 
Woodstock,  Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  14,  1922— D.  C.  Flatt  &  Son, 
Hamilton,  Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  15,  1922  —  Oxford  Holstein 
Breeders'  Consignment  Sale,  Woodstock, 
Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  15,  1922  —  R.  J.  Shepperd, 
Forest,  Ont. — Shorthorn  dispersion. 

March  16,  1922— Perth  District  Hol- 
stein Breeders,  Stratford,  Ont. 

March  16,  1922 — First  Consignment 
Sale  Pure-bred  Holsteins,  (Bright  View 
Farm),  Carman,  Baker,  Brighton,  Ont. 

March  17,  1922— C.  Slavin,  Malton, 
Ont. — Holsteins. 

March  21,  1922— Waterloo  County 
Holstein  Breeders'  Consignment  Sale, 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

March  21,  1922— Fred  Carr,  R.  8, 
St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

March  22,  1922— London  District  Hol- 
stein Breeders,  John  McMillan,  Glan- 
worth,  Ont.,  Secretary. 

March  23,  1922— Brant  District  Hol- 
stein Breeders,  W.  J.  McCormack, 
Hatchley,  Ont.,  Secretary. 

March  23,  1922— Seegmiller  Bros., 
Petersburg,  Ont.,  Dispersal  Sale;  100 
Jerseys. 

March  23,  1922  —  Prince  Edward 
County  Consignment  Sale. —  Holsteins. 
A.  P.  MacVannal,  Pictc  ,  Ont.,  Sec'y. 

March  28,  1922— Western  Ontario 
Consignment  Sale,  Shorthorns,  Western 
Fair  Grounds,  London,  G.  A.  Attridge, 
Sec'y.,  Muirkirk,  Ont. 

March  28,  1922— South  Ontario  Short- 
horn Club,  (Shorthorns);  O.  H.  Downey, 
Myrtle,  Ont.,  Secy. 

March  29,  1922— Durham  County 
Holstein  Club,  A.  Arthur  Gibson,  Orono, 
Secretary. 

March  29— 1922— Norfolk  County  Hol- 
stein Breeders,  Simcoe,  Ont.;  G.  G.  Bram- 
hill,  Secretary. 

March  30,  1922— T.  J.  Poland  and 
William  Blacklock  &  Son,  Bridgen,  Ont. 
— Shorthorns  and  Herefords. 

April  5,  1922 — James  Benning, 
Williamstown,  Ont. — Ayrshires. 

April  5,  1922— Belleville  Dist.  Holstein 
Club;  James  Caskey,  Madoc,  Ont.,  Sec'y. 

April  6,  1922 — Elgin  County  Pure-bred 
Holsteins,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.;  E.  C.  Gil- 
bert, Secretary,  St.  Thomas,  R.  7. 

April  7,  1922— Scott  Bros.,  Melrose, 
Ont. — Dispersion  Holsteins. 

June  7,  1922 — Ont.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto. 

June  8,  1922 — Dual-Purpose  Short- 
horn Club  Sale,  Caledonia,  Ont. — I.  B. 
Whale,  Sec'y.,  London. 

June  14,  1922— Wellington  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Club,  Winter  Fair 
Bldg.,  Guelph,  Ont. 


March  9,  1922 
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Stage  all  Set  for  Royal  Show. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Winter  Fair  Association, 
held  at  the  Price  George  Hotel,  Toronto, 
on  Wednesday,  March  1,  live  stock 
breeders  and  agriculturists  generally  were 
agreed  that  the  industry  was  expanding 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  big  Royal  winter 
fair  was  needed.  Controller  Hilt,  speak- 
ing for  the  City  of  Toronto,  said  that  the 
City  could  be  depended  upon  to  carry 
out  their  part  of  the  agreement,  and  while 
the  big  arena  which  they  had  built  at  the 
cost  of  over  a  million  dollars  appeared 
to  some  like  a  white  elephant  he  felt  that 
the  agricultural  industry  could  be  made 
to  grow  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  all 
facilities  the  building  afforded.  Dr.  J. 
H.  Grisdale,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, pledged  the  goodwill  and  support 
of  the  officers  of  his  Department,  and 
said  that  the  Government  would  be  ready 
to  support  the  show  next  fall  up  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  previous  promises. 
The  Deputy  Minister  stated  that  our 
live  stock  population  had  increased  forty 
per  cent,  in  the  last  eight  or  nine  years, 
and  that  he  looked  for  similar  expansion 
during  a  like  period  to  come.  Chicago, 
he  said,  had  always  been  the  lodestone 
of  the  Canadian  breeders,  but  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Winter  Fair  should  not  become  a  greater 
attraction  than  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  held  annually  in 
Chicago.  We  have  better  accommoda- 
tion now,  he  said,  than  Chicago  ever  had. 
We  have  a  great  variety  of  exhibits, 
and  after  viewing  the  matter  from  every 
angle  he  could  not  see  why  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Winter  Fair  could  not  be 
made  one  of  the  greatest  on  the  continent. 

Robert  Fleming,  President  of  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  Associa- 
tion, spoke  briefly  and  brought  to  the 
Association  the  best  wishes  of  the  organ- 
ization over  which  he  presides. 

W.  A.  Dryden,  President  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Winter  Fair  Association, 
presided  throughout  the  meeting,  and 
in  a  brief  presidential  address  stated  that 
he  had  every  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  Royal  Show.  He  referred  briefly  to 
the  postponement  of  the  first  show  from 
November,  1921,  to  the  fall  of  1922. 
He  was  convinced  at  the  time  that  it  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  later  develop- 
ments had  vindicated  the  judgment  of 
the  executive  in  that  regard.  A  satis- 
factory arrangement  had  been  consum- 
nated  with  the  City  of  Toronto,  whereby 
the  agreement  to  pay  the  City  of  Toronto 
$50,000  was  made  to  take  effect  this 
coming  fall,  instead  of  in  1921  as  the 
original  contract  called  for.  More  than 
that,  the  City  will  deduct  $15,000  from 
the  annual  payment  this  coming  year, 
which  will  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
Association. 

The  financial  statement  showed  an 
excess  of  liabilities  over  assets  amounting 
to  $2,165.62. 

The  report  of  the  Managing  Director, 
C.  F.  Bailey,  dwelt  fully  with  the  negotia- 
tions leading  up  to  the  cancellation  of  the 
Show  in  1921.  One  important  feature  of 
this  report  was  the  recommendation  that 
a  graded  prize  list,  such  as  is  followed 
all  over  the  continent,  be  adopted  in 
place  of  the  scheme  which  was  to  have 
been  tried  last  year,  the  principle  of 
which  was  equal  prizes  throughout  in 
each  section.  The  Managing  Director 
agreed  that  there  was  something  to  be 
said  in  behalf  of  that  system,  but  he  felt 
that  it  applied  more  particularly  to 
breeding  classes  than  to  other  classes. 
He  claimed  that  the  program  of  prizes 
such  as  was  to  have  been  followed  in- 
volved an  expenditure  of  thousands  of 
dollars  beyond  what  would  otherwise 
be  require  in  a  graded  prize  list.  He, 
recommended  trying  the  system  in  a' 
few  classes  in  order  to  get  experience. 
The  Managing  Director  admitted  that 
in  undertaking  to  make  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  $50,000  to  the  City  of  Toronto 
the  Association  had  assumed  a  heavy 
obligation,  but  there  was  no  other  course 
for  the  Association  than  to  make  an 
honorable  attempt  to  discharge  the  obli- 
gation. There  must  be  a  spirit  of  good- 
will between  the  Association  and  the 
public,  and  there  must  be  the  strongest 
kind  of  support  of  the  management  on 
the  part  of  the  directorate  and  members. 
'It  has  been  the  boast  of  live  stock  men 
and  agriculturists  in  general,"  the  report 
reads,  "that  they  could  successfully  run 
a  ■ational  winter  fair  if  given  the  op- 
portunity. They  have  the  opportunity, 
they  have  buildings,  Government  grants 


and  private  support;  it  only  remains  for 
them  to  show  the  size  and  vision  equal  to 
the  opportunity,  and  I  feel  sure  that  they 
will  do  so." 

In  his  report  as  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  George  Pepper  as- 
serted that  the  live-stock  men  now  had 
available  for  their  use  the  best  arena  in 
the  world.  The  Association  had  perma- 
nent subscriptions  pledged  to  the  extent 
of  $70,000  annually,  and  after  all  their 
difficulties  and  reverses  up  to  the  present 
they  were  clear  of  debt  except  for  about 
$2,000.  Mr.  Pepper  stated  that  it  was 
his  last  report,  and  that  he  was  retiring 
from  active  work  on  the  Board.  He  had 
been  working  for  twenty-seven  years 
in  the  interests  of  the  live-stock  industry. 
He  was  retiring  now  only  after  the  live- 
stock men  had  obtained  one  of  the  best 
show  places  in  the  world,  and  in  retiring 
he  wished  to  thank  the  live  stock  men  for 
their  loyalty  and  support.  An  important 
feature  of  Mr.  Pepper's  report  was  the 
suggestion  that  the  Royal  Winter  Fair 
Assocaition  ask  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  to  carry  on  the  Royal  Show 
under  the  management  of  John  G.  Kent, 
General  Manager  of  the  C.  N.  E.,  and 
his  trained  staff.  The  executive  of  the 
Royal  Winter  Fair  Association  would 
be  responsible  to  the  agricultural  interests 
and  they,  with  their  secretary  as  Assist- 
ant-Manager, perhaps,  would  conduct  the 
show  under  the  general  managership  of 
Mr.  Kent.  Mr.  Pepper  declared  that 
this  would  effect  a  saving  of  $10,000 
annually,  that  the  show  would  not  lose 
its  identity  in  any  way,  and  that  the 
Association  would  have  the  advantage 
of  the  C.  N.  E.  staff  and  facilities. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
to  Mr.  Pepper  for  this  long  services  to  the 
industry,  and  on  motion  by  Mr.  McBride 
the  incoming  board  of  directors  were 
asked  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
recompensing  Mr.  Pepper  for  the  dis- 
bursements he  had  made  in  the  interests 
of  the  Royal  Show  Association,  and  for 
his  long  services  to  the  industry. 

The  recommendation  to  have  the 
Royal  Show  conducted  under  C.  N.  E. 
management  was  debated  briefly,  and  it 
was  finally  decided  to  leave  the  matter 
entirely  with  the  incoming  board. 

The  resignation  of  the  Managing 
Director,  C.  F.  Bailey,  had  been  handed 
to  the  board  of  directors  at  a  board 
meeting  held  during  the  forenoon.  In 
his  letter  of  resignation,  Mr.  Bailey  said: 
"I  greatly  regret  the  necessity  for  tak- 
ing this  course  and  feel  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  the  Association  to  state  my  reasons 
in  some  brief  form.  During  the  past  year 
I  have  been  required  to  carry  on  my 
duties  under  conditions  which  I  have 
found  both  unpleasant  and  unsatis- 
factory. These  conditions  have  been 
mainly  due  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  sanctioning 
a  policy  which  I  feel  could  only  result 
in  financial  loss  and  the  jeopardizing  of 
the  future  of  the  Winter  Fair. 

"After  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
facts,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  radical  change  must  be  made  before 
any  success  can  be  expected.  It  is 
essential  that  the  plans  of  the  organization 
be  placed  on  a  thorough  business  basis 
and  an  effort  made  to  secure  the  public 
confidence,  which  in  some  measure  has 
been  lost.  In  the  interests  of  the  live- 
stock industry,  which  this  enterprise 
was  intended  mainly  to  serve,  I  feel  that 
such  an  effort  should  be  made  and  in 
order  that  the  directors  may  have  a 
free  hand  in  the  matter,  and  not  because 
of  any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
outcome,  I  am  tendering  my  resignation." 

The  board  of  directors  had  dealt  with 
this  resignation  in  two  resolutions.  One 
resolution  spoke  highly  of  Mr.  Bailey's 
integrity  and  ability,  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Bailey's  contract,  and  recommended  a 
substantial  bonus.  In  another  resolution 
the  incoming  board  of  directors  were 
asked  to  re-open  the  matter  and  if 
deemed  advisable  to  again  secure  Mr. 
Bailey's  services  as  Managing  Director, 
under  a  fresh  contract.  The  open  meet- 
ing extended  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
Mr.  Bailey  for  his  services. 

Following  are  the  directors  appointed 
from  the  different  sections:  Horse  breed- 
ers— Dr.  T.  H  Hassard,  Toronto;  Robt. 
Graham,  Toronto;  Peter  Christie,  Man- 
chester; Samuel  McBride,  Toronto.  Beef 
cattle — J.  M.  Gardhouse,  Weston;  Jas. 
Bowman,  Guelph;  L.  O.  Clifford,  M.  P., 
Oshawa.       Dairy  cattle: — D.  O.  Bull, 
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65 
Scotch 
Shorthorns 


Show  at  10  a.m. 

Sale  starts  at  12 
o'clock  sharp.  Lunch 
provided  at  noon. 


20  Cows 
25  Open  Heifers 
20  Bulls 


The  offering  is  selected  from  the  best  Shorthorn 
herds  in  Western  Ontario.  This  will  be  a  banner  sale 
for  quality  and  breeding.  Exceptionally  strong  offer- 
ing of  bulls.  The  cows  are  heavy  in  calf  or  have 
calves  at  foot. 

Watch  for  further  announcements  and  write  to 
the  Manager  at  once  for  catalogue. 

G.  A.  Attridge,  Sales  Manager,  Muirkirk,  Ont. 

Auctioneers:    ROBSON,  FRANKLIN,  AMOS  and  LAIDLAW 


Girls  Who  Are  Fond  Of  Flowers 

Can  secure  the  choice  collection  of  seeds  listed  below  by 
securing  One  New  Subscription  to 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine 


Each  new  subscription  must  be  fc 
collected  from  the  new  subscriber  being 

These  seeds  will  give  you  a  lovely 
supplied  by  the  well  known  firm  of  Geo. 

ASTER-  Comet  mixed 

SWEET  ALYSSUM 

COREOPSIS  -  Mixed 

GAILLARDIA 

ZINNIA 

SHIRLEY 


r  one  or  more  years  at  regular  rates,  the  money 
forwarded  by  Postal  NotSKjr  Money  Order, 
flower  garden  this  summet  and  fall.    They  are 
Keith  &  Sons. 

SWEET  PEAS  -  Mixed 
MARIGOLD 
MIGNONETTE 

PETl'NIAS,  single,  double  or  mixed 
VERBENAS  -  mixed 
SWEET  WILLIAM  -  mixed  single 
PHLOX  DUMMONDI 


Send  in  one  new  subscripton  to  The  Farmer's  Advocate  right  away  and  earn  this 
splendid  reward  for  your  work. 

THE  W'LLIAM  WELD  C.rt.  LTD.  LONDON.  CANADA. 


Send  Us  Your  First  Catch  of « 

MUSKRATS 

And  Receive  Top-notch  Price 
OUR  MOTTO:  Fair  Grading—High  Prices— Prompt  Payment 

THE  LEVIN  FUR  CO. 

Fastest  Growing  Raw  Fur  House  in  Canada 
172  KING  EAST  TORONTO,  ONT. 


DEPT  B 


Write  for  Grower  to 
Planter  priced 
catalogue. 


Central  Nurseries 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS,  SHADE 
TREES,   EVERGREENS,   ROSES,  ETC. 

It  is  not  what  you  pay  but  what  you  get,  that  makes  you  a 
satisfied  customer.  We  have  what  you  want,  "The  best  that 
grows.    A  particularly  fine  lot  ef  apple  trees. 

A.  G.  HULL  &  SON,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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TOO  MUCH  FERTILIZER 
WORSE  THAN  NONE 

The  John  Deere  Van  Brunt  Lime  and  Fertilizer 
Sower  gives  the  even  distribution  essential  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  Too  much  lime  in  one  spot  is  as 
bad  as  none  at  all.  The  rotary  wing  feed  distributes 
just  the  proper  amount,  even  if  the  lime  is  ground  un- 
evenly or  is  damp  and  lumpy. 

With  the  John  Deere  Van  Brunt  Lime  and  Fertilizer 
Sower  there  are  no  gears  or  chains  to  get  out  of  order 
or  break.  It  is  constructed  with  the  care  and  strength 
characteristic  of  all  John  Deere  farm  implements. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and  see 
your  John  Deere  dealer. 

JOHN  DEERE  MFG.  CO.,  LIMITED 


WELLAND 


ONTARIO 


Canada's  Great 
Inland  Seaport 


— Montreal,  with  a  population  of  almost 
one  million,  has  but  915  rooms  in  modern 
fireproof  hotels. 

These  cannot  accommodate  the  visitors- 
travellers,  business  men  and  pleasure- 
seekers — who,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  visit  Montreal. 
More  than  fifteen  hundred  of  these  people 
will  be  able  to  find  accommodation — com- 
fortable, luxurious  accommodation — in  the 
new  "MOUNT  ROYAL"  Hotel,  which  will 
be  open  about  October,  1922. 

This  new  Hotel  will  have  1,050  rooms, 
stores  and  offices,  as  well  as  a  great  con- 
vention hall,  together  with  all  the  other 
luxuries  and  necessities  that  go  to  make 
a  thoroughly  modern  hotel. 

It  will  cost  approximately  ten  million  dol- 
lars. A  study  of  conditions  in  Montreal 
will  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  "THE 
MOUNT  ROYAL"  will  fill  a  long-felt  need, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  a  most  profitable 
enterprise  for  its  shareholders. 

We  are  offering  the  8%  convert- 
ible debentures,  carrying  a  bonus 
of  30%  of  Common  Stock,  of  The 
Mount  Royal  Hotel  Company, 
Limited,  and  shall  be  glad  to  send 
descriptive  circular  on  request. 


j  To  W.  A.  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  Ltd.  T 

138  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 
Dear  Sire  :    Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  circular  describing 
the  8%  Convertible  Debentures  of  The  Mount  Royal  Hotel  Company,  I 

(Limited,  and  oblige.  _ 
Name  in  full   

£    Full  address    g 

|^  Please  write  clearly. 


Brampton;  John  McKee,  Norwich;  A.  E. 
Unlet,  Norwich.  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tions—G.  A.  Putnam,  Toronto;  J.  N. 
Allen,  Dunnville;  E.  H.  Stonehouse, 
Weston.  Sheep  breeders— W.  A.  Dryden, 
Brooklin;  J.  D.  Brien,  Toronto;  Col.  Robt. 
McEwen,  London.  Swine  breeders —  R. 
W.  Wade,  Toronto;  Wm.  Jones,  ml 
Elgin;  P.  J.  McEwen,  Wyoming.  Poultry 
breeders— J.  H.  Saunders,  London;  Geo. 
Robertson,  Ottawa;  Joseph  Russell, 
loronto.  Fruit  and  Vegetables —  Ws  F. 
W.  Fisher,  Burlington;  F.  F.  Reeves, 
Humber  Bay;  J.  Lockie  Wilson,  Toronto. 
Horticultural—  P.  L.  Whytock,  W.  F. 
Evans,  G.  M.  Geraghty,  all  of  Toronto. 
Women's  Section:  Mrs.  Geo.  Edwards, 
Komoka;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Amos,  Woodstock. 
Seed  Growers—  F.  C.  Hart  and  W.  J, 
Lennox,  Toronto,  and  W.  A.  Amos, 
Palmerston.  Beekeepers:  Win.  Couse, 
Streetsville.  Financial  Subscribers- 
Harry  McGee,  H.  C.  Cox,  F.  S.  Living- 
stone and  E.  M.  Carroll,  all  of  Toronto. 
Abattoir  and  Stock  Yards — Jas.  Harris, 
Samuel  Hisey,  and  F.  C.  Fletcher,  all  of 
Toronto. 

The  first  directors'  meeting  will r  be 
held  at  the  Prince  George  at  1.30  p.m., 
on  March  10. 


mentioned  above,  while  King  Segis 
Alcartra  Calamity,  their  sire  will  be 
remembered  as  the  former  Arbogast 
herd  sire,  which  now  has  such  a  splendid 
list  of  good  record  daughters.  These 
daughters  of  King  Segis  Alcartra  Calamity 
will  without  doubt,  appeal  strongly  to 
every  good  Holstein  breeder  present  on 
sale  day,  and  the  entire  offering  of  1922 
calves  selling  in  the  Pullin  herd  will  also 
be  got  by  this  sire.  Mr.  Teeple's  offering 
in  young  heifers  will  mostly  be  year-old 
daughters  of  his  present  herd  sire,  King 
Pontiac  Jewel.  This  bull  may  well  be 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  best  30-lb.  bred 
sons  of  Mr.  Hardy's  former  Avondale 
Farm  herd  sire,  King  Pontiac  Artis 
Canada.  The  cattle  will  be  sold  in  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  March  13th, 
and  Holstein  breeders  who  are  looking 
for  good  foundation  animals  should  not 
fail  to  attend  this  sale. 


Brant  District  Holstein 
Breeders. 

Secretary,  W.  J.  McCormack  writes  ' 
"The    success   that   has   attended  our 
former  sales  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  quality  of  cattle  we  offer.    A  satis- 
fied buyer  comes  again.    The  class  of 
cattle  we  are  offering  this  spring  will 
equal  if  not  surpass,  in  type,  fit  and 
breeding  anything  we  have  offered  pre- 
viously.   Our   cattle   are   all  carefully 
inspected  by  a  committee  before  accepted 
for  sale.      Sons  and  daughters  from  the 
following   noted   sires   are   among  our 
offering.    Butter    Boy   Johanna  Korn- 
dyke  39  lbs. ;  King  Segis  of  Forest  Ridge 
10th,  30  lbs.;  Jenny  Champion  33  lbs.; 
Baroness  Madolene  Champion,  Prince 
Colantha  Abekerk,  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Posch,  Pontiac  Korndyke  and  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad.    Come  and  see  them  you 
will  be  pleased,  buy  them  and  you  will 
be  satisfied."    Watch  for  the  \i  page  add 
in  the  16th  issue.    For  catalogues  apply 
to  the  Secretary,  W.  J.  McCormack, 
Hatchley. 

Sixty- Seven  Holsteins 
Selling  in  Pullin-Teeple 
Sale, 

One  of  the  most  important  auction 
sales  of  pure-bred  Holsteins  advertised 
from  Oxford  County  this  season  is  listed 
elsewhere  in  these  columns,  to  take  place 
at  the  farm  of  William  Pullin,  one-half 
mile  from  the  Grand  Trunk  station  at 
Woodstock,  Ont.,  on  Monday,  March  13. 
With  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
blemished  cows,  Mr.  Pullin  is  dispersing 
his  entire  herd,  and  with  a  draft  of  twenty- 
five  head  taken  in  from  the  herd  of  W.  H. 
Teeple,  the  total  number  of  cattle  selling 
will  be  sixty-seven  head.  As  many 
"Advocate"  readers  know,  both  herds 
referred  to  have  a  most  enviable  reputa- 
tion in  the  county,  and  in  Mr.  Pullin's 
herd  in  particular,  quite  a  number  of  good 
records  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year.  Among  those  which  have  made 
good  records  throughout  the  year  1921 
and  so  far  along  in  1922  appear  such  cows 
as  Ethel  Pauline  Korndyke,  30.66  lbs. 
butter  from  585.8  lbs.  milk  in  7  days,  as 
a  four-year-old;  Bessie  Ormsby  Abbekerk, 
another  of  the  same  age,  has  20,012  lbs! 
milk  for  the  year  in  the  R.  O.  P.;  Queen 
Norine  has  over  17,000  lbs.  milk  in  the 
305-day  division,  and  Nettie  Ormsby 
has  over  16,000  lbs.  of  milk  as  a  three-year- 
old  also  in  the  305  day  division;  Lilla 
Acme  Mercedes,  and  Beatrice  Acme 
^Mercedes  are  two  sisters,  the  former 
having  a  26.18-lb.  record  while  the  latter 
is  on  test  at  the  time  of  this  writing  and 
milking  well  over  100  lbs.  of  milk  per  day. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  good  record 
cows  selling,  such  as  Colantha  Henger- 
veld  Tehee,  a  21.3-lb.  four-  year-old ; 
Netherland  Isabelle  3rd,  a  18.96-lb.  cow; 
Francie  Flossie  Sphinx,  a  19-lb.  junior 
four-year-old  and  there  are  perhaps 
a  half-dozen  more  young  cows  with 
representative  records  similar  to  those 
last  mentioned.  The  younger  thirgs 
selling  in  the  offering  include,  among 
others,  over  a  dozen  daughters  of  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Calamity,  and  these  are 
without  doubt,  the  leading  feature  of 
this  sale.  The  dams  of  these  youngsters 
include    most  of  the  good  record  cows 


Shepperd  Shorthorn  Sale. 

Breeders   should   keep   in   mind  the 
Shorthorn  sale  advertised  elsewhere  in 
these  columns  by  S.  W.  Shepperd,  of 
Forest.    Mr.  Shepperd  has  been  breeding 
up  his  herd  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  herd  that  is 
a  credit  to  any  breeder.    A  glance  through 
the  catalogue  shows  that  the  pedigrees 
of  some  of  the  individuals  are  along  dual- 
purpose  lines.    On  inspection  of  the  herd 
one  finds  that  the  mature  cows  are  big 
roomy  individuals  of  good  Shorthorn 
type  and  have  every  indication  of  being 
heavy  producers   of   milk.     This   is  a 
combination  for  which  there  is  a  big 
demand  at  the  present  time.    The  young 
stuff  are  a  typey,  breedy  lot.    There  are 
thirty  females  and  six  bulls  being  offered 
for  sale.    The  animals  are  all  in  good 
condition,  and  purchasers  will  not  be 
disappointed   in  the  stuff   which  they 
secure.    Besides  the  cattle  there  are  a 
number  of  Clydesdale,   Percheron  and 
harness  horses  for  sale.    Remember  the 
sale  is  to  be  held  at  Vimy  Ridge  Farm 
Forest,  Ontario,  on  Wednesday,  March 
15,  at  one  o'clock.    Trains  will  be  met  at 
Forest.    Write  S.  W.  Shepperd,  R.  R 
No.  5,  Forest,  for  a  catalogue. 


The  Passing  of  Cecil 
Klinck, 

The  Department  of  Field  Husbandry 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  lost  a 
valuable  and  highly-esteemed  member  of 
the  staff  through  the  death  of  Cecil  R. 
Klinck,  who  died  recently  at  Guelph. 
The  deceased  was  a  graduate  of  the 
O.A.C.  of  the  class  of  1906.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Field  Husbandry  staff, 
and  through  all  these  years  has  worked 
conscientiously  and  painstakingly  as 
plant  breeder  and  recorder  of  experimental 
results  in  the  experimental  work  of  the 
Department.  Being  of  a  retiring  dis- 
position, Cecil  Klinck  has  never  placed 
his  own  work  or  himself  before  the  public, 
but  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  him  for 
the  valuable  work  which  has  been  con- 
ducted on  the  College  plots  by  the 
Department  of  Field  Husbandry. 

A  Chance  for  a  Good 
Garden. 

We  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  boys 
and  girls  to  two  announcements  made  in 
this  issue,  featuring  both  garden  and 
flower  seeds.  Boys  and  girls  are  becoming 
interested  in  garden  work  more  and  more 
each  year,  and  gardening  is  not  a  difficult 
task  at  all  when  one  takes  an  interest  in 
it.  By  securing  a  new  subscription  to 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine  one  can  obtain  sufficient  seeds, 
free  of  charge,  to  start  an  elegant  garden. 
We  would  advise  the  boys  and  girls  to 
begin  this  work  and  follow  it  up  by 
producing  some  excellent  specimens  to 
exhibit  at  the  township  fairs  and  school 
fall  fairs. 


A  Complete  Dispersal. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  D.  C.  Flatt  & 
Sons'  complete  dispersion  sale  of  high- 
quality  Holsteins  at  the  farm  on  March 
14.  The  remainder  of  farm  has  recently 
been  disposed  of  to  several  parties  for 
gardening  purposes.  This  sale  gives 
breeders  a  splendid  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing the  results  of  years  of  constructive 
breeding  work.  Write  D.  C.  Flatt  &  Son, 
Hamilton,  for  catalogue,  mentioning  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate." 
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Automobiles,  Farm  Motors  and  Farm  Machinery 


Some  Furnace  Troubles. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  are  a 
great  many  people  using  furnaces  that 
could  well  afford  to  pay  some  expert  a 
good  sound  sum  to  tell  them  what  costly 
mistakes  they  are  making?  The  coal 
that  is  wasted  by  people  who  do  not 
know  how  to  operate  a  furnace  would 
keep  many  poor  families  throughout 
the  winter  and  it  would  also  enable  main' 
families  who  find  difficulty  in  paying  lor 
it  to  live  more  comfortably.  The  follow- 
ing interesting  account  of  one  serious 
trouble  in  many  instances  was  written 
by  a  prominent  furnace  manufacturer 
who  has  "grown  up  among  furnaces" 
and  who  quite  evidently  knows  them  and 
their  troubles.  Read  it  and  see  if  it  will 
help  you  to  reduce  your  fuel  bill  and  get 
more  satisfaction  from  your  furnace. 

I  believe  that  much  money  is  wasted 
and  much  work  is  caused  by  inefficient 
furnaces  in  Canada.  I  don't  know  how 
much,  but  as  far  as  money  is  concerned, 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  And  usually 
adequate  results  are  not  secured  where 
such  waste  occurs.  What  the  total  bill 
is,  including  doctors'  bills,  cough  remedies, 
lowered  vitality,  frozen  pipes,  and  un- 
necessary profanity,  I  don't  know,  and 
can't  find  out;  but  one  of  my  neighbors 
gets  more  than  his  share! 

Generally  speaking,  it  isn't  the  fault  of 
the  furnace  at  all.  It's  up  to  somebody 
else.  Who?  Sometimes  the  fellow  who 
runs  the  furnace.  Sometimes  the  fellow 
who  refused  to  pay  enough  for  a  proper 
installation  in  the  first  place.  Very 
often  the  chimney.  Many  times  a  number 
of  little  things  conspire  to  spell  it  all. 

Often,  when  I'm  visiting  some  friend 
he'll  tell  me  of  a  trouble  of  this  kind.  And 
as  I've  grown  up  among  furnaces,  I  can 
usually  put  him  straight.  I'm  writing 
this  on  the  off  chance  that  I  can  do  as 
much  for  you. 

I've  heard  people  say  "My  furnace  has 
a  poor  draught."  Certainly!  It  hasn't 
any  at  all.  Every  furnace  must  be  con- 
nected with  a  chimney  sufficiently  large  to 
supply  the  draught  and  in  good  shape  to 
do  it.  If  there  isn't  adequate  draft, 
about  half  the  coal  you  put  into  the 
furnace  might  as  well  go  into  the  lake. 

The  flue  must  not  be  less  than  8  inches 
square  or  8  inches  in  diameter.  Most 
smaller  chimneys  are  no  good  and  if  your 
home  is  bigger  than  the  usual  eight-room 
type,  you  must  have  a  bigger  chimney 
than  the  8  inches.  I  know  many  a 
Canadian  home  that  would  be  better 
off  with  a  slightly  bigger  chimney,  even 
if  it  meant  a  slightly  bigger  mortgage. 

If  you  are  having  trouble,  slip  down  the 
cellar  right  now  and  see  if  your  furnace  has 
a  flue  all  to  itself.  A  flue  that  is  trying  to 
do  two  jobs  and  failing  is  the  cause  for 
basement  cussing.  It  can't  be  done  unless 
a  clever  heating  man  has  arranged  it  for 
two  furnaces,  side  by  side.  I  bought  a 
house  once.  After  I  bought  it,  I  said  to 
the  previous  owner:  "What's  the  matter 
with  that  house?"  He  smiled  cheerfully 
at  me  and  said  that  the  furnace  was  no 
good.  Now  it  didn't  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  excellent  furnaces  that  carry  my 
surname  on  the  door,  but  it  was  a  good 
furnace  all  the  same,  and  big  enough 
for  the  house.  So  I  didn't  worry.  I  bor- 
rowed my  wife's  hand  mirror  and  a 
neighbor's  electric  flash  light  and  a  soap 
box,  pulled  the  smoke  pipe  out  of  the  flue 
and  by  means  of  the  flashlight  and  mirror 
looked  up  at  it  without  taking  chances 
on  soot — and  there  was  three  years 
of  trouble  for  the  fellow  that  built  the 
house!  There  were  three  other  openings  in 
that  chimney;  two  ventilating  ducts  and  a 
room  grate.  The  victim  had  wasted  half 
his  coal,  stayed  cold,  and  blamed  a  perfect- 
ly good  furnace.  Remember,  a  furnace 
just  must  had  a  flue  to  itself.  There  may 
be  two  flues,  or  more,  in  the  same  chimney, 
and  that's  all  right,  but  there  isn't  any- 
thing more  exclusive  than  a  furnace  with 
respect  to  its  own  little  flue. 

By  the  way — if  you  have  trouble,  and 
your  furnace  has  a  flue  to  itself,  make  sure 
that  there  is  no  connection  down  at  the 
bottom  between  this  flue  and  another  one 
right  next  to  it,  so  the  builder  saved  a 
cleanout  frame  and  door.  If  he  did,  you 
could  afford  to  give  him  one  a  week  rather 
than  to  leave  it.  Close  up  the  opening 
between  the  flues. 

Give  a  chimney  sweep  a  job  once  a  year. 


You  need  the  result  even  more  than  he 
needs  the  money. 


Power  Machinery  Reduces 
Labor  of  Cutting 
Firewood. 

A  day's  work  with  a  buzz  saw  or  drag 
saw  will  yield  as  much  firewood  as  could 
be  cut  in  many  hard  days'  energetic 
work  by  hand  and  will  effect  a  saving  o* 
labor  or  coal,  or  perhaps  both,  that  is 
well  worth  considering,  especially  if 
there  be  timber  available  that  is  fit  for 
fuel  and  not  for  lumber. 

A  great  many  farmers  already  have 
tractors  or  gasoline  engines  and  wood- 
sawing  machines  are  comparatively  in- 
expensive. One  outfit  can  do  the  work 
for  several  families,  and  may  be  bought 
in  partnership  or  operated  for  hire. 

The  sawblade  should  be  of  ample  size 
to  cut  through  at  one  operation  the 
largest  piece  of  wood  commonly  handled. 
Blades  from  24  to  30  inches  in  diameter 
are  the  most  popular.  A  speed  of  1,200 
revolutions  for  a  30-inch  or  1,500  for  a 
24-inch  blade  is  recommended.  A  fly- 
wheel mounted  on  the  saw  mandrel  will 
help  to  preserve  momentum  when  the 
saw  is  going  through  the  wood. 

An  engine  of  six  to  eight  horse-power 
is  sufficient  for  the  heaviest  wood,  and 
one  of  four  horse-power  will  suffice  if 
only  small  poles  and  branches  are  to  be 
cut.  Garden  tractors  can  be  used  very 
handily  in  this  work. 


Power  Sawing  Outfits. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  will  have  wood- 
sawing  to  do  this  winter,  and  many  will 
utilize  power-driven  wood-saw  outfits. 
Owners  of  tractors  realize  that  the  tractor 
will  run  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer, 
and  can  be  made  to  produce  dividends. 
A  circular  saw  is  not  very  expensive,  and 
when  coupled  up  with  the  tractor  makes 
a  convenient  and  economical  wood- 
sawing  outfit. 

Wood  can  be  cut  up  both  for  fuel  and 
for  lumber.  It  will  probably  be  found 
economical  to  save  trunks  of  trees  for 
lumber,  cutting  off  tops  arid  large  limbs 
for  fuel.  If  possible,  the  sawing  rig 
should  be  located  at  the  foot  of  a  slope 
and  the  logs  hauled  to  a  pile  above  it, 
from  which  they  can  be  rolled  into 
position. 

Four  men  make  a  good  crew;  one  man 
does  the  sawing,  one  helps  to  hold  the 
logs  and  poles  on  the  table  and  to  push 
them  forward  for  the  successive  cuts; 
one  removes  and  piles  the  blocks,  and 
a  fourth  keeps  the  logs  and  poles  up  to 
the  saw.  Under  average  conditions  such 
an  outfit  should  saw  about  20  cords  of 
wood  into  12  or  16-inch  stove  lengths  in 
a  ten-hour  day. 


For 


Anti-Freeze  Solutions 
Tractor  or  Auto. 

With  the  advent  of  cold  weather  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  thought  to  the 
question  of  anti-freezing  solutions  for 
the  radiator  and  cooling  system  of  the 
tractor  or  automobile. 

"The  solvent  action  of  kerosene-  on 
rubber  and  its  higher  boiling  point  make 
it  objectionable  for  use  in  the  cooling 
system,"  says  one  authority.  "Calcium 
chloride  compounds  are  equally  objection- 
able because  they  exert  a  greater  corrosive 
action  than  water  on  the  engine  jacket 
and  solder  in  the  radiator. 

"The  corrosive  action  of  alcohol  so- 
lution is  not  greater  than  that  of  water 
alone,  thus  making  it  the  most  desirable 
anti-freezing  solution.  The  approximate 
point  at  which  alcohol  solutions  freeze  are: 
20  per  cent,  solution,  15  degrees  above 
zero;  30  per  cent,  solution,  8  degrees 
below  zero;  50  per  cent,  solution,  15 
degrees  below  zero.  Because  of  evapor- 
ation, this  solution  will  become  weak 
and  ineffective  unless  more  alcohol  is 
added  from  time  to  time." 


For  Farm  Improvements 

Are  you  in  need  of  financial  assistance  to  buy 
seed  or  to  increase  your  tillage,  your  stock  or 
equipment?  The  progressive  farmer  will  find 
this  Bank  ever  ready  to  extend  reasonable 
loans  for  legitimate  purposes.  Discuss  your 
plans  with  our  local  manager.  You  will  find 
him  interested.  373 

IMPERIAL  BANK 

OF  CANADA 
216  Branches  in  Dominion  of  Canada 


BOYS — Here  is  Your  Chance 

TO  EARN  THE  SEEDS  FOR  YOUR  VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  which 
are  listed  below,  by  securing  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  to 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine 

Each  new  subscription  must  be  for  one  or  more  years  at  regular  rates. 

Buying  these  seeds  by  the  package  in  the  ordinary  way  would  cost  you 
about  $1.15.  The  seeds  are  supplied  by  Geo.  Keith  &  Sons,  the  well-known 
and  reliable  seedhouse. 


1  pkt.  Swiss  Chard-Lucullius 

1  oz.   Beet-Crosby's  Egyptian 

1  pkt.  Carrot-Chantenay 

1  pkt.  Cabbage-Copenhagen  Market 

1  pkt.  Cucumber-Keith's  Perfection 

1  pkt.  Lettuce-Bii?  Boston 

1  oz.    Onion- Yellow  Globe  Danvers 

1  pkt.  Parsnip-Hollow  Crown 

1  oz.    Radish-Scarlet  White  Tip 


1  pkt.  Parsley-Curled 
1  pkt.  Tomato  Earliana 

1  pkt.  Keiths  Extra  Early  Prize  Muskmelons 

1  pkt.  Coles  Early  Watermelon 

2  oz.   Corn-Golden  Bantam 

1  pkt.  Sweet  Peas,  Choice  Mixed  Spencers 
1  pkt.  Nasturtiums-Choice  Mixed  Dwarf 


SPRING  IS  NEAR  DON'T  DELAY 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LTD.,  London,  Ont. 


The  Roof 
That  Lasts 
The  Longest — 

is  the  roof  that  is  made 
from  material  that  cannot 
burn  or  decay  and  is  wind- 
proof. 

Pedlar's  Steel  Shingles 

cannot  burn,  will  not  rust  or  decay,  stick  tight  in  stormiest 
weather  and  are  just  as  good  after  many  years  of  exposure 
to  the  weather  as  when  first  put  on.  When  properly  grounded 
by  corner  wires  running  down  the  building  and  buried  about 
5  feet,  a  building  roofed  with  Pedlar's  Steel  Shingles  is  proof 
against  the  fiercest  lightning.  Your  roofing  money  gives  you 
the  best  returns  when  invested  in  Pedlar's  Steel  Shingles. 
Mail  the  coupon  and  we'll  tell  you  their  moderate  cost  for 
your  buildings. 


The  Pedlar 
le  Limited 


Peoph 


(Established  1861) 
Executive  Offices:  Oshawa,  Ont. 
Factories :  Oshawa,  Ont., 
and  Montreal,  .Que. 

Branches :  Quebec,  St.  John, 
Halifax,     Ottawa,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver. 


•    The  Pedlar  People  Limited, 

Dept.  L.  F.         Oshawa,  Ont. 
Kindly  send  me  an  estimate  for  roofing 
.    and  siding  a  building  of  the  following  meas- 
[    urements : 

J    Length  of  Roof  Length  of 

J    Rafter  Height  of  Posts 

'   Width  of  Barn  


I  Name  .... 
■  Address 


The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine 

One'year>  $1.50.    Three  years,  $3.00,  paid  in  advance. 

Reliable,  practical,    up-to-date.     Send   in  your 
own  and  your  neighbor's  subscription. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LTD.,  London,  Ontario 
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The  New  BEAVER  Trucks 
Modern  Sales  Plan — 

We  have  developed  a  new  selling  plan  for  BEAVER  Trucks 
that  is  the  most  efficient  and  economical  method  ever  known 
to  the  truck  industry. 

This  new  plan  reduces  selling  costs  to  the  minimum  and  enables  you  to  buy 
BEAVER  Trucks  at  a  saving  of  $200  to  $500.  This  plan  provides  for 
operation  of  factory-owned  demonstrators  from  central  distributing  points,  and  a 
stock  of  factory-owned  parts  at  every  BEAVER  Service  Station,  thus  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  BEAVER  Agents  buying  demonstrator  trucks  or  spare  repair 
parts. 

BEAVER  Guaranteed  Service 

The  extentsion  of  factory  service    through  BEAVER  Service  includes  "free  monthly 

BEAVER  Distributing  Stations  in  the  inspection  for  a  period  of  two  years." 
larger    cities,    and    through    hundreds   or  •    •  i  .      11  r 

DtT  AurD  c      •      Or  x-    •    ■     ^1  11  1  his  inspection  keeps  little  troubles  from 

dL\AVL\K  oervice  Stations  in  the  smaller  ...  ,       r  ,      0„  _ 

towns  throughout  the  Dominion  —  assures  growing    big,    and   safeguards  BEAVER 

BEAVER  Truck  owners  of  immediate  and  owners    against  undue    depreciation  and 

efficient  service.  unnecessary  repairs. 

Helping  to  Finance  your  BEAVER 

If  unable  to  finance  your  new  truck  immediately,  we  will  arrange  time  payments 
on  a  part  of  the  purchase  price. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  a  BEAVER  for  your  business. 

If  interested  in  our  Service  Station  Franchise,  write  or  wire  at  once  for  details. 


BEAVER  TRUCK  CORPORATION 

HAMILTON,  CANADA  LIMITED 


March  9,  1S22 
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Mutual  Protection 

To  make  the  lonely  road  less 
difficult  for  the  widow — to  pro- 
vide food,  clothing  and  an  edu- 
cation for  fatherless  children — 
that  was  the  aim  the  founders  of* 
the  Mutual  Life  of"  Canada  had 
in  view  when  they  organized  the 
Company  fifty-two  years  ago. 

In  order  to  achieve  that  pur- 
pose at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
;  Company 
i  organized  on  a  purely  mutual 


-opei 


stive  b, 


i  purely  i 
asis — so 


that  all 


profits  are  returned  to  the  policy- 
holders to  reduce  the  cost  of" 
insurance. 

The  Mutual  Life  of"  Canada 
has  held  steadfastly  to  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  its  founders  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 

Write  for  our  folder,  "Life 
Insurance  at  Cost." 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE 

of  Canada 

WATERLOO,  ONTARIO 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  Help  and 
Situations  wanted  and  Pet  stock. 

TERMS  —  Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion. 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
•advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  SINGLE  MAN 
wanted  on  100  acre  farm.    Beef  cattle,  hogs  and 

grain.     Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.    P.  E. 

Gosnell,  Ridgetown,  Ontario.  

■GARDEN  SOIL  4  ACRES.  BOBCAYGEON,  8 
rooms,  outbuildings,  electric,  water,  orchard. 

243  Wellesley  Street,  Toronto. 

SCOTCHMAN,     DAIRY     FARMER'S  SON 
wishes  to  join  in  with  progressive  dairy  farmer 
in  Ontario.  Good  milker  and  has  practical  ex- 
perience, used  to   up   to     date    methods.  Box 

<i,  Farmer's  Advocate.  

TWENTY  YEARS  TO  PAY.  THE  CANADIAN 
Pacific  Railway  Company  offers  to  settlers,  farm 
lands  in  Western  Canada  for  mixed  farming,  raising 
cattle  and  poultry  and  for  dairying.  TWENTY 
YEARS  to  pay  with  small  cash  payment.  Good 
soil — good  climate — good  schools.  Every  as- 
sistance given  intending  settlers  in  selecting  a  farm. 
Write  for  our  free  literature.  C.  L.  Norwood. 
Land  Agent  C.P.R.,  Windsor  Station,  Desk  R., 
Montreal.  

WELL  BRED  SCOTCH  CQLLIE  PUPS  BORN 
heelers,  males  $8.  H.  P.  Fisher.  Glanworth,  Ont. 
WANTED — SINGLE  MAN  TO  ASSIST  WITH 
general  farm  work,  state  lowest  wage;  yearly 
•  mplnyment.  Whitfield  Ruttle,  R.  R.  No.  1.  Kin- 
cardine. Ontario.  

HARDWOOD  CASKS  &  BARRELS 

I  V)  and  48  gallons,  suitable  for  Sap  gathering,  cis- 
terns, milk  coolers,  rain  water,  swill  etc.  Very  cheap. 

GORMAN  ECKERT  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 
318  Rectory  Street.  London.  Ontario 

300-Acre  Farm  With  Season's  Crops 
5  Horses,  Poultry,  30  Cattle 
Hog?,  stovewood,  cream  separator,  full  implements, 
etc.  included;  in  one  Dominion's  best  farming 
sections,  convenient  advantages,  100  acres  rich 
loam  tillage,  large  pasture,  wood,  timber,  fruit; 
10-room  brick  house,  2  hig  barns,  stable,  poultry 
house,  garage,  windmill,  etc.  To  settle  affairs  all 
16.000,  part  cash,  easy  terms.  Details  page  22  Big 
Illus.  Catalog  Canadian  Farm  Barciai.s.  FREE. 
STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 
13  S.  King  S-.  We*    Toronto.  Ont..  Can. 

Canadian  Pacific. 
"Vancouver  Express." 
Winnipeg  Calgary-Vancouver. 

Passengers  for  Western  Canada  will 
find  the  "Vancouver  Express"  leaving 
Toronto  10.00  p.m.,  daily,  a  most  con- 
venient train  stopping  at  and  connecting 
for  all  principal  points. 

Equipment  consists  of  First-Class 
coaches,  up-to-date  Standard  and  Tourist 
Sleeper,  Compartment,  Observation,  Din- 
ing and  Colonist  cars. 

The  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Canada 
is  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

For  tickets,  reservations  and  full  in- 
formation apply  to  any  Canadian  Pacific 
Ticket  Agent.  

Canadian  Pacific. 
Toronto-North  Bay. 
Sleeping  Car  Service. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  are  operating 
through  Standard  Sleeping  Car  between 
Toronto  and  North  Bay  as  follows: 
Leave  Toronto  8.30  p.m.,  daily  except 
Saturday.  Returning  leave  North  Bay 
6.10  p.m.,  daily  except  Sunday. 

Full  particulars  and  reservations  from 
Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents. 
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Feeding  Important  Now. 

Proper  feeding  is  always  essential  to 
profits  and  it  is  never  more  so  than  when 
the  margin  between  the  selling  price  of 
the  product  and  the  cost  of  production 
is  narrow,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
For  winter  egg  production  when  the  hens 
are  being  kept  under  artificial  conditions 
the  problem  of  feeding  takes  on  added 
importance.  The  following  suggestions 
for  winter  feeding  are  made  by  George 
Robertson,  Poultry  Husbandman  at  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
hope  to  be  successful  with  hens: 

Success  in  winter  egg  production  de- 
pends, very  largely,  upon  the  care  and 
feed  which  the  flock  is  given.  There 
are  other  feeds  besides  the  grain  and  water 
commonly  fed,  that  are  essential,  if  heavy 
winter  production  is  to  be  expected. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  green 
feeds  and  the  animal  feeds,  and  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  these  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  high  production. 
Green  feed  may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of 
mangels,  clover  hay,  sprouted  oats,  waste 
cabbage  or  vegetable  parings,  while 
animal  feed  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
milk,  green  cut  bones,  beef  scrap,  or 
digestive  tankage. 

The  following  method  of  feeding  should 
give  satisfactory  results:  Morning  — ■  a 
light  feed  of  scratch  grain  scattered  in 
the  litter.  Noon — a  moist  mash  may  be 
given  in  which  is  mixed  table  scraps  or 
green  cut  bone.  Night — a  full  feed  of 
scratch  grain. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  a 
constant  supply  of  grit,  oyster  shell, 
charcoal  and  fresh  water  should  be  kept 
before  the  flock  at  all  times,  also  a  dry 
mash.  This  mash  may  be  made  up  of 
different  ingredients,  but  one  that  will 
give  good  results  is  bran,  middlings,  corn 
meal,  ground  oats  and  meat  meal,  equal 
parts.  If  milk  is  available  or  green  cut 
bone  is  being  used  the  percentage  of 
meat  meal  may  be  reduced.  Feed  the 
whole  grain  sparingly  so  as  to  get  the 
flock  to  consume  a  large  proportion  of 
mash,  as  it  is  always  noticeable  that  the 
consumption  of  mash  is  greater  when 
production  is  at  its  highest. 


Early  Pullets  Profitable. 

In  winter  time  more  than  any  other, 
poultry  keepers  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  production  of  eggs.  From  De- 
cember until  March  eggs  are  higher 
in  price  than  at  any  other  time  dur- 
ing the  year  and  it  is  always  the  case 
that  the  yield  of  eggs  from  the  aver- 
age hen  is  lowest  then.  This  means  that 
the  person  who  is  fortunate  or  skilful 
enough  to  have  a  flock  that  is  laying 
reasonably  well  will  make  the  largest 
amount  of  profit  if  the  hens  are  being  fed 
with  reasonable  intelligence. 

How  many  of  the  flocks  in  your  neigh- 
borhood have  laid  well  since  December. 
The  chances  are  that  there  are  quite 
a  few  that  were  as  disappointing  as 
they  have  been  in  other  years,  because 
they  did  not  start  to  lay  in  any 
quantity.  As  a  rule,  there  is  a  very 
large  percentage  of  pullets  in  the  flocks 
that  begin  laying  late  in  the  season  and 
this  is  one  cf  the  reasons  why  there  is 
always  so  much  disappointment  at  this 
time  of  year.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  two-thirds  of  the  flock  each  year 
should  not  consist  of  pullets,  because 
pullets  are  undoubtedly  the  most  profit- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  winter  egg 
production,  if  they  are  well  bred  and  cared 
for.  If  some  older  birds  are  desired  for 
breeding  purposes  the  remaining  third 
should  provide  an  ample  supply  of  hens 
for  this  purpose. 

There  are  some  who  cull  the  pullets 
each  fall  before  they  are  put  into  the 
laying  flock,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  older  hens  should  be  strictly  culled 
also  in  order  that  the  poorer  ones  may  be 
marketed  and  more  room  made  for  the 
younger  and  better  laying  birds.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  younger  birds  are 
usually  the  most  vigorous  and,  therefore, 
less  likely  to  be  subject  to  disease,  es- 
pecially of  they  are  carefully  gone  over 


to  see  that  when  put  into  the  pen  they 
have  plenty  of  vigor  and  constitution. 

In  order  that  the  pullets  may  be 
profitable,  however,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  hatched  as  early  in  the  season  as 
practicable  under  farm  conditions.  The 
earlier  they  are  hatched  the  earlier  they 
will,  start  to  lay  if  given  the  proper  care 
and  while  it  is  true  that  on  most  farms 
there  are  not  the  facilities  for  hatching 
out  as  early  as  would  be  the  case  on  a 
large  commeicial  poultry  farm,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  farm-hatched  chickens  could  be 
hatched  out  earlier  than  at  present,  if 
the  average  owner  realized  the  close 
relation  that  exists  between  early  hatch- 
ing and  profits.  An  egg  laid  in  winter 
means  a  larger  amount  of  profit  than 
one  laid  in  the  spring,  when  every- 
body's hens  are  laying  too.  The  trouble 
is  that  too  many  people  persist  in  vie  whig 
the  flock  as  a  kind  of  live  stock  that  does 
not  eat  m  ich,  and,  therefjre,  does  not 
cost  a  great  deal  to  keep  around.  If 
they  lay  eggs,  so  much  to  the  good,  and 
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Barn 
Roofing 

Fire,  Lightnind 
Rust  and  Storm  Proof 

Durable  and 
Ornamental 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  any  roof 
you  are  thinking  of  covering  and  wa 
will  make  you  an  interesting  offer. 

Metallic  Roofing  Go. 

Limited 
MANUFACTURERS 
TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 


Applewood  Butts  Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID 
T.  F.SHURLYCO.,  LIMITED, 

ST.  CATHARINES.  ONT. 
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The  Cockshutt  Drill 

— Perfect  Seeding 

Of  all  farming  operations,  seeding  is  the  one  in  which 
guess  work  and  haphazard  methods  must  be  elimin- 
ated. You  have  so  much  land  to  work.  You  want 
to  use  a  minimum  of  expensive  seed  grain  and  you 
have  only  a  limited  time  in  which  to  work.  All 
these  factors  have  been  carefully  considered  in 
the  designing  of  the  famous  Cockshutt  light  draft 
Grain  Drill. 

It  has  a  strong,  non-sagging  steel  frame.  Its  positive 
force  feed  sows  any  quantity  desired.  The  discs 
rise  independently  when  striking  obstructions.  A 
convenient  lever  varies  the  depth  of  the  seeding. 
The  grain  shoes  deposit  the  seed  accurately  and  the 
following  rings  cover  it  evenly  and  thoroughly. 

When  you  buy  a  drill,  get  the  best.  Nothing  else  is  worth  while. 
Get  a  Cockshutt.  It  is  no  experiment  but  a  proven,  popular 
success.  See  one, at  our  nearest  Dealer's  or  write  our  nearest 
Branch  for  illustrated  Drill  Folder  and  catalogue  of  our  full  line 
of  Farm  Implements  and  Machines. 

Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,  Limited 

BRAIMTFORD,  ONT. 
Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  Eastern  Canada  by 
THE  FROST  &.  WOOD  CO.,  LIMITED 
Montreal  SMITHS  FALLS,  ONT  St.  John.  N.B. 
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Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion."  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Casli  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  un:ler  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  7T>  cents 

ANCONAS    SUEP11 ARDS    STRAIN,  BABY 
chicks.  20  cents  each.  Eggs   for  hatching  $1  50 
per  15. $7.00  per  hundred.  John  Pollard,  Dashwood, 
R.  No  2.  Ont.  

A  FEW  GOOD  AFRICAN"  GANDERS  AT  S6.00 
each.     Bred-to-lay  White   Leghorn  cockerels 
$2.00  each;  three.  $5.00.    Addison  H.  Baird,  R.l. 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.  

BABY  CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS,  COCK- 
erels,  300-egg  strains,  Barron's  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Martin's 
White  WyandotteS.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed, 
Catalogue  free.  Wesley  Shanfclihj  Iklerton.  Ont. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS   AND  HATCHING 
eggs,  exceptional  laying  strain.    Pre-war  prices, 
Woodycrest  Farm.  Perth.  Ontario.  

BUFF  ORPINGTON   COCKERELS.  ANDA- 
lusian  male.     Pearl  Guineas,  females.  Fine 
stock.    E.  E.  Mc  Combs,   Fenwick,  Ont.  

BRED-  TO  LAY    BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  $1.50 
fifteen.  Baby  chicks,  twenty  cents,  order  early. 
C.  W.  Browne,  Parkhill,  Ont.  

BARRED  ROCK  AND  S.-C.  RED  COCKS  AND 
cockerels  for  sale.    Prices  reasonable.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  John  Pringle,  London,  Ont. 

BARRED    ROCK    COCKERELS— GOOD  IN 

size,  shape,  color  and  laying  qualities.  Write 

your  wants.    M.  A.  Gee,  Selkirk,  Ont.  

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  Two 

dollars  per  fifteen,  ten  dollars  per  hundred. 
Baby  chicks  thirty  dollars  per  hundred,  smaller 
lots  thirty  five  cents  each.  Book  your  orders  now 
with  twenty  per  cent  deposit.    David  Ashworth, 

Denfield,  Ontario.  

CHOICE    BARRED    ROCK  COCKERELS— 

Laying  strain;  three  dollars.    Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Central  Poultry  Yards,  Colborne.  Ont. 
IN    BARRED    ROCK    PENS,  CANADIAN 

Laying  Contest,  Ottawa,  won  second  prize  1921, 
third  1020,  stand  second  this  year.  Cockerels 
four  and  five  dollars  each.  W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer 
246,  Meaford,  Ontario. 

PRIZE  -  WINNING    MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
Turkeys  for  sale,  Angus  Beattie,  Wilton  Grove, 
R.  1. 

PURE  BRED   TOULOUSE    CANDERS  $5.00: 

geese  $.00.    Improve  your  flock.    L.  Mullock 

Waterdown,  Ont.  

PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS,  BRED-TO-LAY 

B.  P.  Rocks,  R.  C.  White  Wyandottes,  S.-C. 
White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas.  price  25c.  each. 
10%  deposit  with  order.  Fifteen  eggs  $1.50,  thirty 
$2.75,  hundred  $s.00.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Chas.  B.  Ballard.  Myrtle  Station,  Ont.  

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS,  LARGE  BREEDING 

cockerels  at  $5.00  each;  good  type  &  color.  Chas. 

Gould,  Glencoe,  R.  1.  

THREE    LARGE    PEKIN    DRAKES  FOUR 

dollars  each.  Arthur  R.  Warren,  Brechin,  Ont. 
TWENTY  THOUSAND  BABY  CHICKS.  BRED 

to  lay.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $20  hundred 
Catalogue,  Cooksville  Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville, 
Ont.  

Trap  Nested  Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Although  we  have  a  hatching  capacity  of  10,000 
every  three  weeks,  we  are  rapidly  getting  booked 
up  for  early  hatches.  Orders  are  filled  in  rotation, 
bo  hurry  along  with  yours  and  avoid  being  dis- 
appointed. Baby  Chicks  all  one  price  and  one 
price  for  all,  viz.,  $25.00  per  hundred.  "Honesty 
fs  the  best  policy." 

Delamere  Poultry  Farm 

Established  1903. 
Thos.  G.  Delamere,  Prop., 
Stratford,.  Ont. 

SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

Cockerels  for  sale.  First  6  pens  imported,  with 
ancestors'  official  ^'records.  From  310  to  325  eggs 
in  one  year,  price  $6.00  each.  7  Canadian  pens, 
records  fom  274  to  310  eggs,  price  $4.00  each.  It 
is  a  many  times  proven  fact  that  the  cockerel 
transmits  the  laying  qualities  to  his  pullets  which 
he  received  from  his  dam. 

A.  H.  CROZIER,  Box  16,  Meadowvale,  Ontario 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  the  Very  Highest 
Egg-Producing  Strains. 


For  $19.75 


130 -Egg  Incubator 

Delivered  to  your  station 
Hot  Water  Heated 
Selt -regulated 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
Georgetown  Incubator  Co. 
Dept.  A.  Georgetown,  Ont, 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS  WANTED 

We  require  large  quantities  of  heavy  live  hens, 
dressed  chickens  and  fresh  eggs  to  supply  our 
trade.    It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 
C.  A.  MANN  &  CO. 
78  King  St.  London.  Ontario 

Sweet  Clover  Seed  for  Sale 

No.  1  Government  Standard  White  Blossom  $5.00 
a  bus.  F.O.B.  Alliston.    Bags  30c.  each. 

NORMAN  ROSE. 
Phone  54,  -  Alliston  .Ont. 


if  they  do  not,  there  is  always  a  rooster 
or  a  hen  to  kill  for  the  table.  Poultry  of 
this  kind  is  an  expensive  luxury  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  flock  should  not 
provide  a  reasonable  profit  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  feed  as  well  as  meat  for 
the  table. 

The  argument  against  the  early  hatchi- 
ng of  chicks  is  usually  that  the  weather 
is  too  cold  for  the  tiny  chicks  at  the  time 
when  it  is  advised  that  the  first  hatches 
be  brought  off.  No  doubt  for  March  and 
early  April  chicks  some  extra  equipment 
ould  be  necessary,  but  wc  do  not  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  have  chicks  coming  out 
as  late  in  the  season  as  late  June  and  early 
July.  These  can  never  be  profitable 
either  as  egg  producers  or  market  fowl, 
because  they  will  lay  too  late  in  the  season 
and  will  come  on  the  market  too  late  to 
bring  the  high  prices.  Winter  is  the  time 
when  the  pullets  should  be  laying  and 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  lay  unless 
they  have  been  hatched  out  reasonably 
early  and  have  matured. 


Follow  Lines  of  Dairy  Cat- 
tle Judging  with  Hens. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  points  in  the 
selection  of  a  good  milking  cow  can 
easily  apply  many  of  these  points  in 
the  selection  of  a  good  layer.  The  head 
is  usually  taken  into  consideration  first 
in  a  good  milch  cow.  We  do  not  expect 
a  beefy  head,  but  rather  lean,  with  a 
clean-cut  appearance,  good  width  be- 
tween the  eyes,  which  should  be  promin- 
ent and  bright  with  active  appearance. 
The  muzzle  should  be  broad.  This 
same  method  can  be  applied  to  a  hen  or 
male.  The  head  of  a  good  layer  should 
be  clean-cut,  free  from  loose  skin  or 
meatiness  about  the  face;  the  head  should 
be  fairly  broad  between  the  eyes,  which 
should  be  full  and  bright  showing  activity; 
the  bill  should  be  short  and  stout,  with 
a  good  wide  angle  at  the  base  of  mouth. 
The  neck  should  b?  moderately  long, 
hackle  rather  short,  giving  the  neck  a 
slim  appearance.  The  body  should  be 
deep,  showing  a  wedge-shape  appearance, 
with  good  width  of  heart  girth.  Dees 
not  a  good  cow  have  these  points?  You 
can  tell  these  points  by  observation  of  a 
cow,  but  the  feathers  on  some  hens  are 
much  longer  than  on  others,  so  that 
handling  is  the  more  accurate  way. 
By  taking  the  bird  up  in  jour  hands 
and  spanning  with  thumb  and  fingers, 
one  can  easily  determine  the  depth  of 
body  and  width  through  at  the  heart. 

In  the  good  cow  we^look  lor  width 
between  pin  bones,  breaking  rather 
sharply  clown  the  sides;  the  ribs  and 
backbone  have  an  open  appearance; 
the  pelvic  bones  are  wide  and  not  thickly 
covered  with  fat;  and  the  tail  is  long. 
In  the  good  hen  we  find  a  good  width 
of  back  over  thighs  which  is  rather  flat 
and  breaks  down  rather  sharply  on 
the  sides.  The  poor  layer  has  a  rather 
rounded  back  and  sides.  The  pelvic 
bones  in  a  good  hen  should  be  straight 
and  thin,  free  from  thickness  and  a 
good  distance  apart.  This  can  be 
measured  by  the  fingers.  A  good  hen  will 
usuallyhaveroom  forthree  fingers  between 
the  pelvic  bones,  and  a  few  four  fingers. 
The  breast  bone,  like  the  cow's  tail, 
should  be  long;  it  may  not  make  her  lay 
more  eggs,  but  it  holds  the  rear  part  of 
her  body  up  in  shape. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
handling  qualities  of  a  cow.  in  that  she 
has  a  moderately  thin  skin  of  good 
texture,  is  loose  and  pliable  in  the  escutch- 
eon, thighs  rather  thin  and  well  spread 
apart,  and  her  udder  is  pliable  and 
soft.  In  a  good  hen  we  look  for  much 
the  same.  Her  skin  should  be"  soft  and 
pliable,  the  distance  between  the  end  of 
the  breast  bone  and  the  pelvic  bones 
should  be  so  that  four  fingers  could  be 
placed  between,  and  in  many  good 
ones  five  or  six  fingers  could  be  placed. 
When  the  bird  is  laying,  the  part  between 
the  breast  bone  and  the  pelvic  bones 
should  be  soft  and  pliable,  showing  little 
tendency  of  hard  fat  being  stored  there. 
It  handles  much  the  same  as  a  good  udder 
on  a  high-producing  cow. 

If  these  rules  are  observed  in  the 
selection  of  breeders  this  spring,  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  results.  Procure  as 
good  a  male  as  you  can  that  has  come 
from  high-producing  stock,  for  blood 
lines  are  important  in  high  production. 
An  extra  dollar  or  two  in  a  good  male 
will  make  you  many  times  the  extra 
cost   in   next  winter's  egg  production. 

Brant  Co..  Ont.  J.  W.  Clark. 


YOUR  FENCES  ARE  ALWAYS  TIGHT 
WITH  BURLINGTON  U-BAR  POSTS 

Fencing  is  quickly  attached  to  Burlington 
U-Bar  Fence  Posts.  Clips  easily  placed  over 
the  wire  and  bent  into  place  with  the  fastening 
tool  hold  the  wire  taut  and  rigid.  This  adds 
to  the  life  of  your  fence. 

Burlington  U-Bar  Fence  Posts  are  quickly 
driven.  There  are  no  post  holes  to  dig.  They 
are  strong,  won't  heave  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  our  booklet  about  fences  or  ask 
your  hardware,  lumber,  fence  or  implement 
dealer. 

BURLINGTON  STEEL  CO.,  Limited 

300  Sherman  Ave.  N., 
HAMILTON,  CANADA 


SARNIA 
/^mm^  FENCE 

At  Almost  Pre-War  Prices.  Fully  guaranteed;  your  money  back  if  not  satisfac- 
tory. We  ship  promptly.  Freight  paid  to  any  Railway  station  in  Old  Ontario. 

HEAVY  SARNIA  FENCE 

Made  throughout  of  government  gauge  No.  9  hard 
steel  galvanized  wire.     20,   30  and  40  rod  rolls. 


Style  No. 

5-  40-0 

6-  40-0 

7-  40-0 

7-  48-0 
S-40-S 

8-  48 

9-  48-0 
9-48-08 
9-48 

9-  48-S 

10-  48 
8-19-48 


Style  No. 

6-  10-16 

7-  26-10 

7-  42-18 

8-  34-18 

9-  42-1* 

10-  50-16 
14-48-16 


Price  per  Kod  Description 

29^  5  Wires-40  Inch-  9  Stays 

34  6  Wires-40  Inch-  9  Stays 

38K  7  Wires-40  Inch-  9  Stays 

40  7  Wires- 4  8  Inch-  9  Stays 

47  8  Wires-40  Inch-12  Stays 

49  k  8  Wires- 4  8  Inch-12  Stays 

49^  9  Wires-48  Inch-  9  Stays 

49(5  9  Wires-48  Inch-  9  Stays 

54  9  Wires-4  8  Inch-12  Stays 

54  9  Wires-48  Inch-12  Stays 

S8k.  10  Wires-4  8  Inch-12  Stays 

65  10  Wires-48  Inch-15  Stays 

(0-10-48  put  up  in  20  and  30 


Spacinxs  of  Horizontals  In  Inch« 

10-10-10-10 
7-7-8-9-9 
5-6-6-7-7  %-8V4 
5-6-7-9-10-11 

5-  5-6-6-0-6-6 
4-5-6-7-8-9-9 
3-4-5-3-6-8-8-9 

6-  6-6-6-6-6-6-6 
3-4-5-5-6-8-8-9 
6-6-6-6-6-6-6-6 

3-3  H -14-5-5 14 -6-6-7-7  H 
3-3%-4^-5-54-6-6-7-7i4 
rod  rolls  only) 


MEDIUM  SARNIA  FENCE 

Mario  throughout  of  No.  9  top  8nd  bottoai  wires,  No.  12  inter- 
mediate and  stay  wires,  government  gauge.    20,  30  and  40  rod  rolls. 


Price  per  Rod 
27 
27  k2 
30)4 
32 
35  % 
40 
SO1 


Description 

6  Wires-40  Inch-16  Stays 

7  Wires- 26  Inch-16  Stays 

7  Wires- 4 2  Inch- Hi  Stays 

8  Wires-34  Inch-16  Stays 

9  Wires-42  Inch-16  Stays 
10  Wires-50  Inch-16  Slavs 
14  Wires-48  lnch-16  Stay3 


Spaclngs  of  Horizontals  In  Inches 

7-7-8-9-9 

3-3>4-3H-4%-5%-« 
6-6-7-7-8-8 
3-3%-3'/i!-4?4-5%-6-8 
3-3"4-3%-4%-5V4-6-8-8 
3-3  V*  -3  %-4  %  -  5  % -6-8-8-8 
3-3-3-3-3-3-3-3  4-4-4  H-4V4-5-5  4 


Prices  on  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  on  request 
ACCESSORIES 


Barb  Wire.  2  pt.,  5",  80  rod  spool  (79 

lbs.)   $3.85 

Barb  Wire,  4  pt,  6".  per  80  rod  spool 

(86    lbs.)  $4.10 

Barb  Wire,  4  pt.,  4",  per  80  rod  spool 

(97    lbs.)...-.   $4.50 

Galvanized    Staples,    1%",    per    15  lb. 

sack   $  .75 


Galvanized  Staples.  l?i",  per  25  lb.  sack $1.25 
Brace  Wire,  dead  soft  No.  9,  per  25  lb. 

coil   ...   $1.20 

Coil  Spring  Wire,  in  100  lb.  bundles  $4.40 

Stretcher,    poweiful    single    draw,    16  ft. 

chain      $9.00 

Steel   Fence  Posts,  V  bar.   7'  3"  long, 

weight  10  lbs  $  -S5 


FARM  GATES 

Walk  Gate   3'x48"  $3.25      Drive  Gate  12"x48" 

Walk  Gate   3  Vx48"  S3.SO      Drive  Gate  13'x48" 

Drive  Gate   8x48"   $5.10      Drive  Gate  lr.vlS"  . 

Drive  Gate   10"x48"  $S.«0      Drive  Gate  16'xl8"  . 


$6.75 
S7.10 
$7.50 
$8.10 


Write  us  about  your  Fencing  plans  —  most  of  our  orders  skipped  within  2  days  of  receipt. 

SARNIA  FENCE  CO*,  Ltd. 


Sarnia,  Ontario 


THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE  ? 

One  year  $1.50;  Two  years  S2.50,  Three  years  $3.00.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  earn  a  lot  of  money 
by  securing  new  subscribers  in  your  locality.  Write  for  full  information,  telling  us  the  name  ol  the 
subscriber  in  your  household. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LIMITED  LONDON,  CANADA 


March  9,  1922 
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APPLE  TREES 

That  Pay  Profits. 

DELICIOUS  -  McINTOSH  -SPY -SNOW 
BALDWIN  -  STARK  -  WEALTHY  -  etc. 

Special  Prices  for  New  Orchards. 
Send  for  NEW  CATALOGUE  with  complete  list' 

STONE  and  WELLINGTON 

—  (Established   1837)  — 
TORONTO  — ONTARIO 


Selected  Seed 

and  Seed  Grain 

Bus. 

Red  Clover  No.  1  $17.50 

Alsike  No.  1   13.50 

Timothy  No.  2  (No.  1  for  purity)   5.50 

Alfalfa,  Northern  grown   16.50 

Alfalfa,  Canadian  grown   19.00 

Sweet  Clover,  White  Blossom   5.00 

Sweet  Clover,  Scarified   6.00 

SEED  OATS 
Banner  Oats  (last  year*s  crop)  test  32 

lbs.  to  bus   1.00 

Thousand-Dollar  Oats  (new  crop)  test 

33  lbs.  to  bus   1.00 

Early  Alaska  Oats  (ripens  with  barley, 

very  early)  test  38  lbs.  to  bus   1.50 

New  Oats,  New  Banker   1.50 

Seed  Peas,  Golden  Vine   2.50 

Black  Barley,  60  lbs.  to  bus   2.50 

O.  A.  C.  No.  21  Barley   1.25 

Our  terms  are  cash,  ex-warehouse  Guelph. 
Bags,  cotton,  40c.  each;  sacks,  10c.  each. 

THE  HEWER  SEED  CO. 

Guelph  Ontario 


ALFALFA 
SEED 

Why  take  chances  in  sowing  Imported 
or  Northern  Seeds  when  you  can  get  from 
us  the  genuine  Home  -  Grown  Ontario 
Variegated  Alfalfa.  Our  County  of  Haldi- 
mand  has  a  choice  lot  of  seed  of  all  kinds 
this  year,  and,  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  it 
direct  from  farmers.  All  our  seeds  are 
Government  Standard,  as  below,  and  we 
guarantee  satisfaction  on  arrival  of  seed. 

Home-Grown  Alfalf?..  No.  1  $19.00 

Home-Grown  Red,  No.  1   17.00 

Home-Grown  Red.  No.  2   15.00 

Home-Grown  Alsike,  No.  1   13.00 

Home-Grown  Alsike,  No.  2   12.00 

Timothy,  No.  M  (No.  1  Purity)   5.25 

These  prices  are  freight  paid  in  Ontario 
and  bags  included. 

Cash  with  order.  Samples  on  request. 

Caledonia  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Caledonia,  Ontario 


That  Will  Grow 


I      ftlf°l^      Redried  Seed  Corn 

^^\^  J,  H  All  varieties. 

Write  for  prices. 

J.  0.  DUKE  SEED  CO.  LIMITED, 

RUTHVEN,  ONTARIO 


it 


ANNUAL  SWEET  CLOVER 

Hubam  Seed 99 

Government  Standard  No.  1 


Scarified  and  Ontario-grown.    $2.00  a  pound  for 
10  lbs.  or  over.    Shipping  charges  prepaid. 

MurrayGibson,  Brucefield,Ont. 

Plant  McConnell's  Plants-Strawberry  Plants 
a  Specialty — Send  for  Free 
Illustrated  Catalogue  listing  the  leading  varieties 
of  Strawberry  and  all  other  Small  Fruit  Plants. 
Also  Asparagus,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines  and 
Bulbs.  Transportation  charges  paid. 
H.  L.  McConnell  &  Son,  Port  Burwell,  Ont. 

Very  limited  quantity  of 

HUBAM  CLOVER  SEED 

(new  Annual  Sweet  Clover)  genuine,  government 
certified,  to  clear  at  $1.25  per  lb.,  lOlbs.  or  over  $1.00 
per  lb.  postpaid.    Duncan  Mclntyre,  Thedford,  Ont. 

POTATOES,  Green  Mountain 

Certified  and  selected  seed,  Northern  gTown.  In- 
spection declared  them  wonderful.  Car  lots  or 
less.    Price  reasonable. 

D.  SMITH.  Massey   Station.  Ontario 
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Questions  and  Answers. 


1st — Questions  asked  by  bona-fide  subscribers 
to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  are  answered  in  this 
department  free 

2nd — Questions  should  be  clearly  stated  and 
plainly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer. 

3rd — In  veterinary  questions,  the  symptoms 
especially  must  be  fully  and  clearly  stated,  other- 
wise satisfactory  replies  cannot  be  given. 

4th — When  a  reply  by  mail  is  required  to  urgent 
veterinary,  or  legal  enquires,  $1.00  must  be 
enclosed. 

Miscellaneous. 


Three-horse  Evener. 

Do  you  know  of  any  three-horse  evener, 
with  no  side  draft,  for  a  wagon? 

D.  G. 

Ans. — We  have  not  run  across  a  three- 
horse  evener  that  is  specially  adapted  for 
the  wagon.  We  have  seen  the  eveners 
used,  but  there  was  always  more  or  less 
side  draft.  An  evener  similar  to  that 
used  on  some  of  the  manure  spreaders 
has  given  fairly  good  satisfaction.  It  may 
need  a  little  longer  tongue  than  is  usually- 
used  in  a  wagon. 

Cowpox. 

Several  of  my  cows  have  running 
sores  on  their  teats.  They  start  with 
small  pimples  and  gradually  get  bigger. 
What  is  the  cause,  and  treatment  for 
same? 

2.  Would  elm  lumber  warp  if  used  for 
building  chicken  coops?  S.  A. 

Ans — 1.  This  is  evidently  cowpox, 
which  is  very  contagious.  It  is  due  to  a 
specific  virus  which  gains  entrance  to  the 
teats.  The  sores  are  difficult  to  heal. 
Isolate  the  diseased  cows  and  take  great 
care  that  you  do  not  carry  infection  to 
other  milking  cows.  Dress  three  times 
daily  with  an  ointment  made  of  4-drams 
boracic  acid,  20  drops  carbolic  acid 
and  2  ounces  of  vaseline.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  use  a  siphon  for  drawing  the 
milk,  if  the  teats  are  very  sore.  The 
milk  should  not  be  used  until  the  teats 
are  cured. 

2.  We  would  be  afraid  to  use  elm,  as 
we  doubt  if  it  would  give  the  best  of 
satisfaction.  You  would  find  hemlock  or 
pine  easier  to  work  with  and  less  liable  to 
warp. 

Material  for  Silo — Roup. 

How  much  cement  will  it  take  to  build 
a  silo  12  by  25  feet?  Is  it  advisable  to 
make  the  bottom  saucer-shaped  and  have 
a  drain  leading  from  it?  How  thick  a 
wall  should  one  build?  Are  iron  bars 
or  wire  necessary  as  reinforcement?  Can 
small  stone  be  used?  Do  you  think 
wood  would  be  preferable  to  concrete  in 
Muskoka? 

2.  Our  hens  are  dying.  They  swell 
in  the  head,  the  eyes  close,  and  they  can- 
not eat  or  drink.  What  is  the  matter 
with  them?  J.  T.  N. 

Ans. — 1.  A  good  many  concrete  silos 
are  built  with  only  a  6-inch  wall,  although 
many  prefer  to  build  them  somewhat 
thicker.  Building  an  8-inch  wall,  it  will 
require  approximately  30  cubic  yards  of 
gravel  and  25  barrels  of  cement,  if  mixing 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight,  small 
stones  can  be  used  but  must  not  be 
within  one  inch  of  surface.  It  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  use  about  quarter- 
inch  iron' rods,  or  else  wire,  as  reinforce- 
ment. The  rods  or  wire  are  fastened 
together  and  laid  in  the  centre  of  the 
wall.  These  should  be  placed  in  every 
2  or  iy2  feet  in  height.  We  would 
imagine  that  there  would  be  less  freezing 
in  the  wooden  than  in  the  concrete  silo, 
although  the  concrete  is  giving  good 
satisfaction  even  in  the  cold  districts. 
There  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  freezing 
in  either  the  wooden  or  concrete  silo,  and 
it  is  important  that  the  outside  be  kept 
lower  than  the  centre,  as  in  this  way 
there  will  be  the  minimum  of  freezing  at 
the  sides. 

2.  You  evidently  have  a  bad  case  of 
roup  in  your  flock.'  Bathe  the  heads  of 
the  birds  in  a  weak  solution  of  commercial 
roup  cure,  or  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate.  Spray  the 
nostrils  with  oil  of  eucalyptus.  If  tumors 
form  on  the  head,  lance  them  and  touch 
with  a  5-per-cent.  carbolic  acid  solution. 
Thoroughly  disinfect  the  pens  and  yards. 
Keep  the  pen  well  ventilated  but  free 


from  drafts,  and  keep  the  birds  well 
nourished.  It  is  important  that  anyone 
who  has  been  in  contact  with  infected 
birds  be  excluded  from  the  pen  where  the 
healthy  birds  are  housed. 

Dealing  in  Coal. 

Is  it  legal  for  a  ratepayers'  association 
to  handle  coal  and  feed  in  car  lots  with- 
out a  charter?  P.  T. 

Ontario. 

Ans. — It  is  not  illegal.  C.  J. 

Survey  Desirable. 

A  bought  one  hundred  acres  of  land  off 
B  who  had  about  three  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  a  square  block  which  was  not 
divided  off  in  one  hundred  acre  lots.  A 
paid  B  for  one  hundred  acres.  Has 
B  to  pay  for  a  line  to  show  A  where  his 
one  hundred  acres  are,  there  being  no  line- 
there  before  A  bought  the  land,  or  has  A 
to  pay  for  half  the  expense  of  having  the 
line  run.  R.  G. 

Ans. — If  A  wishes  a  survey  he  must 
bear  the  expense  unless  B  is  willing  to 
share  it  with  him.  B  would  not  need 
a  survey  in  order  to  prepare  a  sufficient 
description  of  the  land  for  the  deed. 

C.  J. 
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America's 
Pioneer 
Dog 
Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co. 

Inc. 

129  West  24th  Street 
New  York,  U.S.A. 
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Imported  Clydesdale  Stallions 

For  sale  or  hire.    Prices  right. 

SAVONA  19554.  5  yrs.  old  half  brother  to 
Dunure  Refiner.  Sire  Dunure  Footprint,  Sire 
of  dam  Sir  Hugo. 

THEOBALD  (20472),  3  yrs.  old.  Sire  Dunure 
Independence  sold  at  Dunlop  sale  for  $21,000. 
Sire  of  dam  Dunure  Footprint.  Both  prize 
horses  in  Scotland. 

OSCAR  COX,  Unionville,  R.  1 


Glengow  Shorthorns 

Five  grand  young  bulls  of  serviceable 
age.     Also   several  choice 
heifers.  Prices  very 
reasonable 

WM.  SMITH,    Columbus,  Ont! 

PATENT    SOLICITORS  Fetherstonhaugh 
&  Co.  The  old-established  firm.  Patents 
everywhere.    Head  Office:    Royal  Bank 
Buildings,   Toronto.    Ottawa  Office:  5 
Elgin   Street.    Offices   throughout  Canada. 
Booklet  free. 


Having  sold  the  Farm  I  will  hold 
a  Clearing  Sale  of 

y|        Head  of  Pure-bred    m  m* 

45  Holsteins  45 

Horses  and  Implements 

On  Tuesday,  the  2 1  st  of  March,  1922 

At  ELMDALE  DAIRY  FARM,  Lot  5,  2nd  Range,  North 
Edgeware  Rd.,  about  2  miles  north  of  ST.  THOMAS 

In  the  offering  is  included  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Paladin  Ormsby, 
who  has  21  daughters  in  R.  O.  M.;  granddaughters  of  Maplecrest  De  Kol 
Champion,  who  has  10  daughters  in  R.  O.  M.;  one  4-year-old  up  to  35  lbs.; 
3  daughters  of  Prince  Prilby  Ormsby  Hartog,  who  has  4  daughters  in  R.  O.  P. 
averaging  over  12,000  lbs,  milk  and  over  500  lbs.  butter  in  year  as  junior  2- 
year-olds;  one  cow  with  a  3-year-old  R.  O.  P.  of  over  550  butter;  one  4- 
year-old  with  15,501  lbs.  milk  in  R.  O.  P.,  and  some  others  of  well-known 
breeding.  Write  for  catalogue  and  try  and  attend  this  sale.  Trains  will  be 
met  in  St.  Thomas  on  morning  of  sale. 

Sale  will  commence  at  11  o'clock.    Lunch  at  noon. 

Auctioneers:    LOCKE,  McLACHLIN   &  BROWN,  St.  Thomas 

For  Catalogues  address:    FRED.  CARR,  St.  Thomas,  R.  R.  8 


WATERLOO  COUNTY 

Holstein  Breeders' 

THIRD  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

AT  P.  K.  WEBER'S  LIVERY  STABLE 

Kitchener,  Ont,  Tuesday,  March  21st,  1922 


35  Head 


Consisting  of  27  cows,  most  of  which  are 
fresh,  or  will  be  fresh  about  sale  time. 
— Four  promising  young  heifers.  Four  well- 
bred  young  bulls,  two  of  which  are  ready  for  service. 

Best  of  train  connections  to  Kitchener.    G.  T.  R.  and 
C.  P.  R.  by  Grand  River  Railway  Hourly  Service. 

Plan  to  attend  this  sale,  and  write  now  for  catalogue. 

ALLAN  SHANTZ,  Waterloo,  Pres.     J.  S.  KNAPP,  Gait,  Sec'y 
W.  A.  RIFE,  Gait,  Business  Manager 

T.  MERRITT  MOORE,  Auctioneer,  Springfield 
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IMPORTANT  BREEDERS'  SALE 

67  Head  Quality  Holsteins 

Comprising  the  entire  herd  of  Wm.  Pullin  and  a  draft  of  twenty-five  head  from  the  herd 
of  W.  H.  Teeple.    Sale  will  be  held  at  the  Pullin  Farm,  half  mile  from  the  City  of 

Woodstock,  Ont.,  Monday,  March  13,  1922 

Attend  This  Great  Sale  of  Breeding  Cattle  in  the  Heart  of 
the  Oxford  County  Holstein  District 


Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  business,  Mr. 
Pullin  is  selling  his  splendid  herd  of  high-producing 
Holsteins  on  the  above-mentioned  date.  Only  three 
or  four  blemished  cows  will  be  retained  from  the  entire 
herd.  In  addition,  there  will  also  be  a  draft  of  25 
head  from  the  herd  of  W.  H.  Teeple.  The  cattle  are 
selling  without  any  reserve  whatever,  and  the  tuber- 
culin test  and  other  guarantees  will  be  given.  Forty- 
five  of  the  total  number  listed  will  be  cows  within  a 
few  weeks,  one  way  or  the  other,  of  calving,  and  with 
the  exception  of  four  young  bulls,  the  balance  are 
young  heifers.  Among  the  cows  will  be  found  quite 
a  number  that  have  good  official  records  in  both  the 
seven-day  and  yearly  work,  including  such  individuals 
as  Ethel  Pauline  Korndyke,  30.66  lbs.  butter  from 
585.8  lbs.  of  milk  as  a  four-year-old;  Bessie  Ormsby 
Abbekerk,  with  over  20,000  lbs.  for  the  year;  Queen 
Norine,  and  Nettie  Ormsby,  with   1 7,000  lbs.  and 

OWNERS: 

WM.  PULLIN,  W.  H.  TEEPLE 


16,000  lbs.  respectively  in  the  305-day  division,  and 
still  another,  Beatrice  Acme  Mercedes,  which  is  now 
on  test  and  running  103  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  While 
these  cows  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
good  breeder  who  is  in  a  position  to  add  to  his 
foundation  females,  the  real  feature  of  the  sale  will  be 
the  dozen  or  more  daughters  of  these  cows,  all  of  which 
are  got  by  King  Segis  Alcartra  Calamity,  the  noted 
35-lb.  bred  son  of  the  $50,000  sire,  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Alcartra.  Several  of  the  get  of  King  Pontiac  Jewel 
will  also  be  included  in  the  heifer  offering.  This  sire, 
which  is  a  30-lb.  bred  son  of  King  Pontiac  Artis  Canada, 
is  also  selling. 

IF  YOU  WANT  FOUNDATION  HOLSTEINS, 
ATTEND  THIS  SALE. 

For  catalogues,  address. 

WILLIAM  PULLIN 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Hen-house — Crops — Seeds. 

1.  I  have  a  hen-house  built  of  matched 
lumber,  with  tight  ceiling  and  ground 
floor.  It  is  warm  and  comfortable,  but 
we  have  lost  several  birds  this  winter 
owing  to  roup.  Would  you  advise  taking 
out  some  of  the  boards  in  the  ceiling  and 
putting  in  a  straw  loft? 

2.  Would  you  advise  sowing  two- 
year-old  barley  and  oats? 

3.  Which  would  you  recommend  sow- 
ing next  spring,  alfalfa  alone  with  oats' 
or  red  clover  and  alfalfa  mixed,  and  is  it 
better  to  sow  with  clear  oats  or  with 
barley  and  oats  mixed?         C.  M.  R. 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  quite  possible  that  you 
have  infection  in  your  poultry  house,  and 
the  first  thing  would  be  a  thorough 
disinfection.  A  loose  ceiling  with  a  straw 
loft  is  preferable  to  a  tight  ceiling,  and 
you  would  find  your  pen  healthier  if  the 
front  were  one-third  cotton,  one-third 
glass  and  one-third  tight  boarded. 

2.  If  the  grain  is  not  musty  there 
would  be  no  objection  whatever  to  sowing 
it,  but  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
germination  test. 

3.  If  your  farm  will  grow  alfalfa  we 
would  suggest  sowing  the  alfalfa  alone, 
but  if  just  commencing  to  grow  alfalfa 
mix  a  little  red  clover  and  timothy  with 
it.  Alfalfa  does  not  do  well  on  all  soils, 
and  if  you  get  a  weak  catch  of  alfalfa  you 
may  get  a  strong  catch  of  red  clover  and 
timothy.  For  the  best  stand,  the  grain 
should  be  sown  thinly,  and  the  earlier  it 
is  harvested  the  better  it  is  for  the  clover. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  usually  recom- 
mended that  alfalfa  be  sown  with  barley 
or  wheat.  However,  many  good  stands 
are  obtained  when  sown  with  the  oats,  or 
with  oats  and  barley. 


Selling  by  Auction 

100  JERSEYS 

Fifty  Cows  Fresh  or  Near  Calving 

Eighteen  are  Pure  Breds,  32  are  High  Grades 

There  will  also  be  selling  20  one  and  two-year-old  pure 
bred   heifers   and   a   dozen  pure   bred   heifer  calves. 

Eight  grade  heifers  are  freshening  with  their  first 
calves  in  early  spring  and  the  balance  of  the  offering 
is   made   up  of   year-old   and   heifer  calves. 

The  general  farm  equipment,  implements  etc.  on  this 
600-acre  farm  will  also  be  sold.  General  sale  at  9 
a.  m.,   Jersey   at   12.30   p.  m. 

PETERSBURG,  ONTARIO 

Thursday,  March  23rd,  1 922 

Watch  these  columns  next  week- for  further  particulars. 

For  catalogues  address: — 

SEEGMILLER  BROS.,  Petersburg,  Ontario 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  "Advocate," 


Sugar  Beets. 

1.  I  intend  to  put  in  two  acres  of, 
sugar  beets  this  spring  on  a  gravelly  soil, 
in  fairly  good  heart.  Would  you  advise 
sowing  500  lbs.  salt  per  acre,  in  addition 
to  300  lbs.  commercial  fertilizer?  The 
land  is  in  sod.  What  amount  of  seed 
would  you  sow  per  acre?  Would  a  turnip 
drill  sow  the  seed? 

2.  Am  planting  3  acres  corn  for  en- 
silage this  spring,  in  same  field  as  above. 
Will  have  barnyard  manure  to  plow 
under.  Would  you  recommend  sowing 
nitrate  of  soda  to  hasten  growth,  when 
planting  corr.  ?  What  is  the  market  price 
of  nitrate  of  soda  now? 

3.  In  planting  potatoes,  would  light 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  help  the  crop, 
soil  being  old  timothy  sod  fall  plowed 
and  in  very  good  heart?  K.  S. 

Ans. — The  salt  would  do  no  harm, 
in  fact  it  may  increase  the  growth, 
although  on  our  own  land  we  have  tried 
salt  without  any  marked  results.  The 
seed  can  be  sown  with  the  turnip  drill 
and  6  or  7  lbs.  could  be  sown  to  the  acre. 

2.  You  might  get  results  from  nitrate 
of  soda  by  using  it  when  the  corn  is  planted 
or  after  it  comes  up.  This  is  expensive 
material  to  buy,  and  we  doubt  if  you 
would  get  sufficient  returns  with  corn 
to  pay  for  using  it.  You  might  find, 
however,  that  you  could  use  it  to  ad- 
vantage on  places  in  the  field  where  the 
crop  was  a  little  backward  in  starting. 

3.  Nitrate  of  soda  will  help  to  force 
growth  in  any  crop;  the  question  is 
whether  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  a 
general  crop  fertilizer.  Its  nature  is  to 
force  growth,  and  where  this  is  the  aim 
you  would  find  no  better  material  to 
use.  With  the  nitrate  of  soda  you  should 
use  a  little  potash  for  potatoes. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 
I  like  the  "Advocate"  very  much;  it  is 

certainly  a  very  great  help  to  a  farmer. 
Kent  Co.,  Ont.         Geo.  Strath. 


March  9,  1922 
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Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Bee  Books. 

■\Yhere  can  I  secure  books  on  bees,  and 
■what  is  the  price?  A.  C. 

Ans.— "A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture,"  by 
Root,  is  a  very  complete  book  on  the 
■subject,  and  can  be  secured  through  this 
office  at  $3.25,  price  subject  to  change. 
Service  Fee. 

I!'  A  had  a  mare  to  service,  and  A 
so'.tl  her  to  B,  and  B  sold  her  to  C,  who 
•would  pay  fees  for  service  if  there  were 
no  arrangements  made?  W.  R. 

Ans. — The  owner  of  the  mare  at  time 
of  service  is  responsible  for  the  fee. 
Stifled  Colt.  Lime. 

1.  A  colt's  stifle  has  been  out  for 
about  eight  months.  Can  it  be  cured? 
What  is  the  treatment? 

2.  What  are  the  symptoms  of  worms 
in  horses?  What  treatment  is  recom- 
mended? 

3.  Is  there  any  advantage  gained  by 
•sowing  land  plaster  or  lime  on  red  clover? 
I!  so,  where  could  I  get  it,  and  how  much 
should  be  sown  to  the  acre? 

W.  E.  B. 

Ans. — 1.  It  should  be  possible  to 
effect  a  cure,  but  it  may  take  considerable 
time  to  do  so.  The  colt  must  be  kept 
quiet  and  standing  on  a  level  place.  The 
joint  should  be  put  in  place  and  then  a 
blister  applied,  and  there  is  no  better 
one  than  2  drams  each  of  biniodide  of 
mercury  and  cantharides,  mixed  with  2 
Emes  of  vaseline.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  make  two  or  three  applications.  Clip 
rhi  hair  off  the  front  and  inside  of  the 
feint  and  rub  the  blister  well  in.  Tie  the 
colt  so  he  cannot  bite  the  parts.  In 
twenty-four  hours  again  rub  well  with 
the  blister,  and  at  the  end  of  another  day 
wash  off  and  apply  sweet  oil.  Continue 
applying  the  sweet  oil  until  the  scale  is 
removed.  Recovery  is  oftentimes  very 
slow. 

2.  The  horse  will  very  often  have  a 
starry  coat,  be  in  poor  condition,  and 
worms  will  frequently  be  noticed  in  the 


Last  Month  a  Horse,  Valued  at 
$35,000,  Died  in  Saskatchewan, 
After  a  Few  Days  Sickness 


"Registered  Trade  Mark" 

Thousands  of  horses  are  living  to-day  because 
they  were  treated  with  "A  Sur-Shot"  before  the 
bots  and  worms  completed  their  deadly  work. 
One  dose,  costing  but  a  few  cents,  will  rid  your 
horse  of  those  deadly  parasites. 

Full  directions  on  package,  and  your  money 
refunded  if  it  fails. 

At  your  dealer  or  sent  postpaid,  the  $5.00  or 
$3.00  size  complete,  with  instrument  for 
administering. 

Order  to-day  and  save  your  FEED.  Save 
your  TIME,  and  save  your  HORSES.  You  will 
need  them  in  the  spring. 

See  that  the  above  trade  mark  is  on  each 
package. 

Literature  sent  on  request. 

Fairview  Chemical  Co.,  Limited 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
Regina,  Sask. 
72  Dundas  St.,  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Live  Stock  Auctioneer 

ROBT.    T.  AMOS 

Moffat,  Ont. 

A  life  time  experience  with 
pedigreed  live  stock,  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  of  breeeders. 
Provincial  license.  Arrange  your 
dates  early.  Terms  in  keeping 
with  present  live  stock  con- 
ditions. Phone  Guelph  1720 
R.  2  Wire,  Moffat. 


PERCHERONS 

FOUR  MARES  AND  ONE  STALLION 

Best  quality  mares  four  and  six  years  old , 
also  one  draft  Stallion,  1900  lbs.  rising 
three  years.  Write  me  or  call  and   see : — 

TITUS  SHANTZ,    R.  R.  No.  3,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

The  Illinois  Percheron  Breeders'  Association 

For  Sales  List,  stallions  or  mares, 
address  the  Secretary. 


J.  L.  EDMONDS 


Urbana,  111. 


faeces.  Mix  1  lA  ounces  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  tartar 
emetic,  and  1  ounce  of  calomel.  Make 
into  twelve  powders  and  give  one  night 
and  morning  in  damp  feed,  or  as  a  drench. 
If  the  mare  is  not  in  foa!  give  a  purgative 
of  8  drams  aloes  and  2  drams  ginger. 

.3.  If  the  soil  is  lacking  in  lime  there 
certainly  would  be  an  advantage  in  using 
limestone  or  land  plaster.  The  legumes 
will  not  thrive  in  an  acid  soil.  Beachville 
and  Caledonia  are  among  the  places  where 
this  material  can  be  secured.  The 
amounts  to  sow  per  acre  vary,  depending 
on  the  land  and  on  the  lime  content  of 
the  material  purchased.  Some  use  up  to 
a  ton  per  acre  of  ground  limestone. 

Size  of  Pulley. 

Which  will  give  the  better  satisfaction 
and  most  power  with  a  5-horse-power  gas 
engine,  a  24-inch  or  18-inch  pulley, 
running  at  300  R.  P.  M.  to  a  5-inch  pulley 
on  a  30-inch  circular  saw? 

J.  M. 

Ans. — By  using  the  24-inch  pulley  on 
the  engine  to  a  5-inch  pulley  on  the  saw 
you  would  get  approximately  1,450 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  will 
naturally  give  you  more  power,  as  speed 
is  an  important  factor  in  driving  a  saw. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  18-inch 
pulley  at  the  300  revolutions  would  give 
sufficient  speed  to  operate  the  saw  effi- 
ciently, and  it  would  be  a  little  safer  than 
if  the  saw  were  running  at  a  higher  speed, 
although  we  do  not  know  that  the  higher 
speed  would  be  at  all  dangerous. 

Sorghum. 

Could  you  give  us  information  regard- 
ing the  planting,  growing,  and  use  of 
sorghum.  We  understand  that  you  grew 
it  at  Weld  wood  last  year.        H.  S.  K. 

Ans. — Last  year  was  the  first  time  we 
grew  sorghum  at  Weldwood,  and  we  were 
rather  pleased  with  the  crop.  It  out- 
yielded  different  varieties  of  corn  grown 
on  similar  soil.  We  sowed  it  with  the 
corn  planter,  in  drills  3  feet  apart,  using 
12  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The  crop 
grew  very  thick,  and  reached  a  height 
of  from  10  to  12  feet,  i  It  made  ex- 
ceptionally fine  quality  feed,  but  the 
stalks  were  scarcely  stiff  enough  at  the 
height  they  grew,  to  withstand  a  heavy 
storm.  W7e  cut  it  with  the  corn  binder 
and  ensiled  some  of  it.  The  remainder 
of  it  was  stooked  and  we  have  been 
feeding  it  to  the  horses  all  winter.  We 
still  have  a  quantity  in  the  field,  and  it  is 
quite  fresh.  It  can  be  sown  with  the 
grain  drill,  and  possibly  with  the  small 
hand  corn-planter.  Personally,  we  doubt 
the  advisability  of  sowing  it  in  hills. 

Tonic  for  Hens. 

I  have  been  feeding  a  panacea  to  my 
flock  of  Leghorns,  and  I  believe  it  is 
keeping  them  healthy  and  helping  to 
make  them  lay.  We  feed  fine  mixed  feed, 
mash,  corn  on  the  ear,  and  mixed  feed 
again,  all  in  one  day,  with  mangolds  for 
extra.  In  addition  the  pen  is  electrically 
lighted,  furnishing  the  hens  with  a  three- 
hour  longer  day.  They  also  have  plenty 
of  scratching  litter.  Can  you  tell  me  of 
an  inexpensive  mixture  or  tonic  that  one 
could  feed  in  mash  once  a  day  in  winter 
if  it  is  needed — and  we  seem  to  think  it 
is  needed?  These  manufactured  feeds" 
seem  expensive  when  one  has  a  large 
flock  of  hens.  E.  L.  W. 

Ans. — As  a  rule  we  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  tonics  and  expensive 
panaceas  to  laying  hens  if  they  are  kept 
in  good  quarters  and  fed  a  balanced 
ration.  By  a  balanced  ration  we  mean 
that  the  hens  should  get  plenty  of  clean, 
fresh  water,  green  feed,  animal  feed, 
mash  and  grain.  They  also  need  plenty 
of  exercise.  You  do  not  detail  yo"ur 
feeding  methods,  but  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  animal  feed,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  panacea  from  which  you  have 
been  getting  good  results  applies  this 
ingredient  of  the  ration  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lacking.  This  may 
be  supplied  with  beef  scraps,  or  by  sour 
skim-milk,  and  where  plenty  of  the  latter 
is  used  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
provide  drinking  water.  Hens  cannot 
lay  eggs  without  plenty  of  animal  feed, 
so  that  you  should  make  sure  on  this 
point.  It  is  necessary  also  to  provide 
plenty  of  grit  and  oyster  shells,  and  this 
can  be  most  conveniently  done  by  the 
use  of  a  hopper.  Many  poultrymen  use 
charcoal  in  making  up  the  mash,  five 
per  cent,  by  weight  being  the  approximate 
limit.  This  acts  as  a  tonic  and  an 
appetizer.  i 


Every  Horse 


NEEDS  THIS 
WONDERFUL 
TONIC 

Though  your  horse  may  not  appear  to  bo  sick  or  run  down  ho  may  need  a 
tonic  all  the  same.  Just  some  little  derangement  may  make  him  appear 
sleepy  and  lose  flesh  or  take  away  his  usual  snap  and  energy. 
Then — and  especially  in  the  Spring  at  shedding  time  when  the  blood  is  impure 
— nothing  will  tone  up  his  entire  system  like  Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powders. 
Keep  your  horses  fit  and  strong.  Build  up  those  that  are"  in  bad  condition 
now.    It's  good  lor  all — sick  or  well. 

A  TONIC  AND  BLOOD-CLEANSING  REMEDY 

Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powder*  will  do  more  to  make  your  horses 
plump,  sound  and  willing  workers  than  anything  else  you  can  give  then*. 

EASY  AND  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE 

Just  p'r.ce  on  moistened  grain  or  bran  mash  once  a  day  for  a  few  weeks. 
A  tonic — not  a  lood.    Results  are  prompt  and,  better  still,  the  good 
effects  are  lasting.     SOLD  ON  A  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powders,  SI.  a  box:  (i  boxes  for  $.">.    Send  to-day. 

Fleming  Brothers,  Ltd.  75  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Ont 


Season  1922 

We  have  a  very  select  lot  of  PERCHERON 
STALLIONS,  running  in  age  from  3  to  6  years- 
blacks  and  greys — and  can  suit  you. 

We  give  a  written  guarantee  on  our  horses  that 
they  must  be  good,  sure  and  satisfactory  breeders, 
if  not,  you  do  not  have  to  keep  them. 

All  stallions  Government  inspected  and  ready  to 
go  on  route. 

Will  sell  on  time  to  responsible  parties,  and 
make  payments  come  due  after  you  collect  for 
his  colts. 

LAFAYETTE    STOCK   FARM  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

G.  R.  CROUCH,  Treas. 

Queen's  Park,  London,  Ont. 


PERCHERONS 

Imported    Stallions   and  Mares 

Prize-winning  stallions  in  the  pink  of  condition,  holding 
A  No.  1  certificates;  all  young  horses  and  guaranteed 
breeders;  blacks  and  greys;  all  imported. 


Prices  from  700  to  1,000  dollars;  none  higher, 
from  250  to  400  dollars. 


Mares 


If  you  can't  come  to  see  these  horses,  wire,  write  or  phone. 

HODGKINSON  &  TISDALE,  Beaverton,  Ontario 


Imnnrlad  rkrrlncdnloc- To  our  already  strong  stud,  which  includes  Carbrook  Buchlyvie. 
lllipuriCU  V/lVUCSUaica  we  nave  added  a  new  importation.  In  this  later  ad- 
dition are  Dunure  Purpose,  a  Glasgow  Premium  winner  in  1917,  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dunure 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us,  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 

BRANDON  BROS.,  Forest,  Ont. 

MAPLEHURST  FARM— ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

Herd  headed  by  Meadowdale  Irwin,  one  of  Ontario's  greatest  young  show  bulls. 
Offering,  three  young  bulls  of  Queen   Mother  tribe,  also  cows:  heifers  bred  or  open. 

J.  J.  BRAIDEN,    Shelburne,  Ontario 

, — Headed  by  Nonpareil  Ramsden  =1010Sl=and  Prince  Gloster 
1  =132552=.    We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  ever 
roans,  reds  and  white — thick,  substantia!  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  All 


Spruce  Glen  Shorthorns 


offered  for  sale 
priced  to  sell. 


JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 


BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  calves  by 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  ten  and  twelve-month  calves. 

JOHN  MILLER,  JR.,  Aahburn,  Ont. 

SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  — YORKSHIRES  *" 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dams. 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.    Several  choice  Yorkshire  litters. 

J.  L.  &  T.  W.  Mc  CAMUS,    MILLBROOK,  ONTARIO. 

f.randennt  n(  Riaht  Snrt  Imn  ~We  have  at  Present  four  young  Shorthorn  bulls  just  old 
UranuSOnS  Ol  rvlgni  OOri  imp.  enough  for  light  service,  and  sired  by  Classy  Sort,  one  of 
the  best  bleeding  sons  of  the  great  Right  Sort '(imp.).    One  calf  is  an  Orange  Blossom,  one  a  Lavinia. 
one  a  Jilt  and  one  a  Duchess  of  Glocester — a  choice  lot  of  youngsters.    Write  us  also  for  females. 
Burlington  Sta.  2}4  miles.  R.  M.  MITCHELL,  FREEMAN,  ONT. 

ASTON  FRONT  VIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdeni  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter, which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prince 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton,  C.P.R.    Palgrave,  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  I,  Bolton,  Ont. 

SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =  126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =  105798=  is  at  the  head  of 
herd.  Ei^ht  bulls,  ten  to  fourteen  months  (reds  and  roans)  at  very  attractive  prices;  Yorkshire  sows 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  and  May;  Boars  fit  for  service. 

C.  J.  STOCK.  Woodstock,  Ontario.  R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerkip  5  on  30 

Show  bull  calves  and  bred 
you  want  one  or  a  dozen  well- 
bred  heifers,  good  individuals  and  well  forward  in  calf,  write  about  these.    The  families  are  of  the  best, 
and  these  as  well  as  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  offering,  are  priced  to  sell.    We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 


Beach  Ridge  Scotch  Shorthornsl^feerringif 

i  i  Ur.;f.*-n  „~~a  i«j*«t/1„nlfl  nnA  n.oll  fnrwiirH  in  f?»lf.  write  about  these. 


the  best 
service. 


Walnut  Grove  Scotch  Shorthorns  '^^t^X^ 

We  are  offering  voung  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  of  the  Duthie  Rosebud,  Knuean  eeauty 
and  Strathallan  families.  These  bulls  show  good  quality  and  are  priced  at  very  attractive 
ood  females.  Visitors  always  welcome.    DUNCAN  BROWN 


P.  M.  &  M.  C.  R.  Railways.  Long  Distance  Phor 


\aTA  TVTT'l7r»— Reliable,  energetic  voung  men  to  secure  New  Subscriptions  to  THE  FARMER'S 
WAIN  1  £.D  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE.    v  —  -»  


week  if  you  are  willing  to  work.    Write  to 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO. 


...  - .  —  ~ .  ^ .  ...........  t . ,  •  .  .  . i  jn\:n 

You  can  earn  a  handsome  sum  every 
LTD.  LONDON,  ONTARIO 
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Founded  1866 


Facts  Are 
Stubborn  Things 


Messrs.  John  Copas  &  Sons, 
Elora,  Ont.,  marketed  four  steers 
in  1920  that  weighed  1,300  lbs. 
each    at    an   average   age    of  18 
months. 

These  steers  were  prize  winners  at 
the  Provincial  Winter  Fair,  Guelph, 
and  at  West  Toronto,  one  of  them  being  grand  champ- 
ion of  the  Guelph  Show. 

They  were  the  first  calves  from  inferior  grade  heifers, 
but  their  sire  was  a  high  class  Shorthorn  bull. 

You,  also,  can  raise  steers  which  will  make  money  for 
you,  if  you  use  a  good  Shorthorn  bull. 

Write  for  free  pamphlets,  which  will  interest  you,  to 

The  Secretary 
Dominion  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
Box  285,  Guelph,  Ontario 

Western  Representative:  James  B.  Davidson,  Carmen,  Man. 


DISPERSION  SALE  OF 

3Q  Shorthorn 
Cattle 

VIMY  RIDGE  FARM,  FOREST,  ONTARIO 

Wednesday,  March  15th,  1922,  at  1  p.m. 

The  entire  herd  of  30  females  and  3  bulls,  have  substance 
and  quality,  and  the  females  are  heavy  milkers.  Those  at- 
tending the  sale  wishing  to  purchase  good  useful  Shorthorns 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

Also  8  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  harness  horses.  Arrange 
to  be  at  the  sale.   Trains  met  at  Forest.   Write  for  catalogue. 

S.  W.  SHEPHERD,  Proprietor 

R.  R.  No.  5  FOREST,  ONT. 

Auctioneers:     ROBSON,  ROACHE  and  LESTER 


SCOTCH  SHORTHOR 

IMPORTED  AND  CANADIAN-BRED 

We  are  now  offering  at  greatly  reduced  prices  a  number  of  imported  heifers  of  good  Scotch 
families,  all  safely  bred  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  great  imported  herd  sires.  Also  have 
a  number  of  choice  Canadian-bred  heifers  priced  to  sell — these,  too,  are  bred  to  our  own 
herd  sires.  Our  present  sales  list  in  bulls  is  made  up  mostly  of  imported-in-dam  calves. 
They,  too,  are  priced  to  sell 

J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT 

Burlington  Station  and  Phone  FREEMAN,  ONTARIO 

Fairholme  Scotch  Shorthorns 

Represent  the  blood  of  three  great  sires 

"AVONDALE"       "GAINFORD  MARQUIS"       "ARCHER'S  HOPE" 

These  are  undoubtedly  among  Amercia's  greatest  sires,    and  probably  no  herd  in  Canada  carries  so 
much  of  this  breeding.   Bulls  all  sold,  but  a  choice  lot  of  young  females  of  the  above  breeding 
for  sale.  You  are  welcome  at  "Fairholme"  at  all  times.  Give  us  a  call. 

feJSr&ft?'  R-  Elmira,  Ontario 


PERCY  DeKAY 


SHORTHORN  BULLS 

three  of  the  most  promising  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis,  that  have  for  dams  cows  of  out- 
standing individuality  and  the  most  fashionable  breeding.    Two  grandsons  of  Gainford 
Marquis.      Five  imported  bulls  that  for  individual  merit  and  breeding  are  not  excelled  on 
this  side  of  the  water.    If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  real  herd  bull  come  and  see  them 
 J.  A.  WATT.  Elora,  Ont.  

Srnirh  SVinrrrinrn  YparUncr« — We   have  at  Present  more  good   10,    12  and  14-month- 

ocoicn  onorinorn  i  earungs  oM  buIls  on  hand  than  we  have  ever  nad  at  one  time  on  the 

farm.    One  is  an  imported-in-dam  Campbell-Jealousy;  one  a  Bruce  Augusta;  two  others  are  by  Secret 
Light,  and  several  choice  calves  are  by  the  former  herd  sire,  "Lochiel."    Write  for  particulars. 
Brooklin  G.  T.  R.,  Myrtle  C.  P.  R   W.  D.  DYER,  COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.— SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

The  young  bulls  we  offer  are  of  herd  heading  quality  and  all  are  from  superior  breeding  cows  tha 
are  good  milkers.  Heifers  of  like  merit  for  sale,  also  pricing  a  high  class  aged  herd  bull. 
Write  your  wants.    Exeter  station  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm. 

Qr>rtt*r*tt  m^rjv-f  Vinrnc"  Imported  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  b-eeding 
■j^vji.«_ii  «J"Wi  liioi  lis  herd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.    The  individu- 

al'ty,  the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd  sire,  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Hensall,  Ont 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Title  to  Land. 

Woman  owns  land  and  has  deed  of 
same  in  her  own  name,  but  husband 
pays  taxes  and  has  land  assessed  in  his 
own  name.  Can  he  in  course  of  time 
claim  the  land  by  doing  so?  S.  W. 

Ontario. 

Ans.— No.  C.  J. 

Physics  of  Agriculture. 

Where  can  I  secure  a  copy  of  King's 
book  on  "Physics  of  Agriculture? 

F.  A.  B. 

Ans. — This  book  may  be  secured 
through  our  office,  or  from  the  Co- 
operative Book  Store,  O.  A.  C,  Guelph. 
We  do  not  know  just  what  the  price 
is,  but  we  believe  it  is  around  $2.50, 
although  prices  change  so  that  we  could 
not  state  definitely. 

Where  to  Purchase  Turkeys. 

Where  could  I  purchase  turkey  hens 
and  gobblers  for  breeding  purposes? 
How  much  should  I  pay  per  pound? 

H.  D. 

Ans. — Birds  for  breeding  purposes  are 
not  usually  bought  by  the  pound.  The 
price  paid  varies  with  the  quality  of  the 
bird.  If  you  follow  our  poultry  columns 
in  advertising,  you  will  no  doubt  get  the 
names  of  some  men  having  birds  for  sale, 
or,  if  you  would  put  an  advertisement  in 
our  columns  stating  what  you  want, 
you  would  without  doubt  get  in  touch 
with  a  number  having  birds  for  sale 

Receipts  for  Payment. 

A  bought  a  house  from  B  on  an  agree- 
ment of  sale.  B  went  away  leaving 
no  instruction  as  to  where  payments  are 
to  be  made.  Are  receipts  for  payments 
on  house  signed  by  stepdaughter  or 
daughter  legal?  S.  P. 

B.  C. 

Ans. — No.  The  receipts  should  be 
signed  in  B's  name  and  below  it  there 
should  be  the  signature  of  the  step- 
daughter or  daughter  or  other  person 
who  has  been  authorized  by  B  to  receive 
the  payments.  And  the  authority  ought 
to  be  produced.  It  might  be  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  B  to  A. 

Killing  Weeds. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  killing 
wild  morning  glory?  The  more  we 
work  it  the  faster  it  grows. 

2.  Which  is  the  best  way  of  packing 
eggs  during  the  summer  months  with  the 
least  expense  and  trouble?  E.  K. 

Ans. — The  wild  -morning  glory  and 
bindweed  are  somewhat  similar,  and  are 
rather  difficult  to  destroy,  especially  the 
latter.  In  case  of  small  patches  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  smother  out  by  covering 
with  building  paper  and  manure.  Where 
there  is  quite  a  large  patch,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  frequent  and  thorough 
cultivation  during  a  hot,  dry  period  and 
prevent  any  green  shoots  from  appearing 
above  ground.  With  bindweed  it  may 
take  two  years  of  such  treatment  to 
eradicate  the  plant,  and  even  then  there 
may  be  some  plants  left.  It  is  a  very 
persistent  grower,  and  about  every  inch 
the  creeping  roots  will  send  up  new  growth 

2  The  use  of  waterglass  for  the  pack  - 
ing  of  eggs  is  inexpensive  and  causes  very 
little  trouble.  A  tin  of  this  material 
can  be  purchased  at  any  drug  store  for 
about  15  cents,  with  the  directions  on  it 
for  use.  One  tin  will  be  sufficient  for 
eight  or  ten  dozen  eggs.  Another  method 
is  to  wrap  the  eggs  in  clean  brown  paper 
and  stand  them  on  end  in  a  moderately 
dry,  cool  place  in  the  house. 

Damage  Action. 

Some  time  ago  the  owner  of  an  auto 
(having  but  one  hand)  contrary  to  law 
was  running  his  car  on  the  Provincial 
Highway  and  in  doing  so  collided  with 
my  car,  doing  considerable  damage. 
The  driver  of  said  car  was  going  east  and 
I  north  meeting  at  right  angles. 

1.  According  to  law  has  he  not  the 
right  to  protect  me,  coming  from  a  right 
hand  direction,  and  is  he  not  liable  for 
any  damage  done  to  my  car? 

2.  Not  wishing  to  engage  a  lawyer, 
his  fees  being  so  unreasonable,  what  is  my 
full  and  legal  duty  in  bringing  him  to 
court?  Both  parties  were  very  visible 
to  each  other. 

Ontario.  J.  Q. 

Ans. — 1.  While  you  probably  had 
the  right-of-way  as  you  suggest,  that 


circumstance  does  not  conclude  the 
matter  in  your  favor.  It  would  ho  doubt 
help  you  considerably  at  the  trial,  but 
it  just  goes  to  show  negligenci  on  the 
part  of  the  driver,  and  it  might  be  made 
to  appear  that  there  was  contributory 
negligence  on  your  part  such  as  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  your  obtaining  a  verdict 
2.  It  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
your  claim.  Without  knowing  the  extern 
of  the  damage  we  cannot  advise  as  to 
the  amount  you  should  sue  for,  and, 
consequently  are  unable  to  say  what 
Court  would  be  proper  for  the  case. 
The  course  of  procedure  depends  largely 
upon  whether  it  is  to  be  the  Division 
Court,  County  Court,  or  High  Court 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 

C.  J. 

Feeding  Sweet  Clover. 

Some  butter-makers  claim  that  the 
feeding  of  sweet  clover  taints  the  butetr. 
Is  this  so?  S.  P.  Z. 

Ans. — From  what  information  we  can 
gather  there  has  been  little  or  no  com- 
plaint regarding  sweet  clover  tainting 
the  milk  or  butter.  We  have  pastured 
and  used  sweet  clover  for  hay  on  our  own 
farm  and  do  notice  a  slight  taint  in  the 
milk  for  the  first  day  or  two  when  the 
cows  are  turned  on  sweet  clover  in  the 
spring,  but  the  taint  is  very  little  stronger 
than  that  which  comes  from  red  clover 
under  similar  conditions.  We  have  had 
no  trouble  when  feeding  sweet-clover  hay. 
There  is  quite  a  strong  aroma  from  good 
sweet-clover  hay,  and  if  some  of  this  has 
been  put  into  the  stable  just  prior  to  or 
during  milking,  the  warm  milk  may 
absorb  the  taint  and  naturally  this  would 
be  carried  through  to  the  cream  and 
butter.  However,  there  should  be  no 
trouble  from  this  source  when  hay  is  fed 
after  milking.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  other  users  of  sweet  clover  on  this 
subject. 

The  Glengore  Herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus 

Erin,  Ont. 

f.re  offering  some  real  useful 
Liales  and  females  of  the  de- 
sired quality.  Correspondence 
invited.    Prices  reasonable. 

GEO.  DAVIS  &  SONS, 
R.  R.  No.  1,  Erin.  Ont 

ftlloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS  SOUTHDOWNS 
COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Queen's  Edward. 

ROBT.  McEWEN,    R.    4,   London,  Ontario. 

Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario. 
Telephone — Oakwood.  Railway—Lindsay, 
G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 


PRIZE  HEREF0RDS 


FOR  SALE 


2  Choice  Young  Bulls 

M.  J.  O'BRIEN,  RENFREW,  ONT. 


SUNNY  SIDE  HEREFORDS 

Present  offering  consists  of  a  pair  of 
fleshy,  aged  Prince  Lad  breed  cows, 
due  shortly,  regular  breeders.  Females 
of  all  ages.  Select  lot  of  bull  calves; 
also  Lord  Donald  (Imp.),  sire  of 
champion  female,  Guelph,  1921,  and 
g.  sire  of  Drury  Donald,  champion 
bull.  1020.    Inspection  invited. 

ARTHUR  F.  O'NEIL  &  SONS, 

Denfield,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Ont. 


Fistula*"*^!, 


Any  person,  however  inexperi- 
enced, can  readily  cure  either  disease  'with 
FLEMING'S  FISTULA  REMEDY. 

Easy  and  simple  to  use.  Jm  gt  j-  1  it  tie  attention 
every  fifth  day.  Price  E2.SO  per  bottle. 
Money  refunded  if  it  fail6.   Send  for  free  copy 

of  Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  Veterin- 
ary Adviser.  Valuable  for  its  information 
on  diseases  of  horses  and  catue.  Write  today. 

Fleming  Bro».,  75  Church  St..  Toronto 


CLS??hLE  Shorthorn 

Special  Offering :-We  are  now  pric- 
ing a  dark  roan  one  year  old  son  of 
Gainford  Marquis  and  by  the  f  mous 
producing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd, 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  Canada  he  is 
standing,  individually,    and    has    br^edin^  tnat 
cannot  be  excelled.    We  have  also  several  other 
show  prospects  of  choicest    breeding.    Write  #r 
come  and  see.     OESTREICHER  BROTHERS. 
Exeter  Stn.,  Creditor!.  Ontari*. 


March  9,  1922 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


Brighton  Holstein 
Breeders'  Sale. 

In  the  advertising  columns  of  this  and 
preceding  issues,  the  Holstein  offering 
which  is  to  be  sold  at  Bright  View  Farm, 
Brighton,  Ontario,  on  March  16,  is 
presented,  and  should  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  highest  class  offerings  which 
will  be  forward  for  the  present  sales 
season.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  better 
record  breeding  has  been  offered  in  any 
of  Ontario's  public  sales  during  the  past 
year.  As  stated  in  the  advertisement 
there  will  be  a  daughter  of  the  35.50-lb. 
four-year-old  cow,  Queen  Bos  De  Ko!, 
and  also  a  daughter  of  the  26-lb.  three- 
year-old  heifer,  Rose  Echo  Sylvia,  which 
sold  in  the  1920  Toronto  sale  at  $5,100. 
The  sire  of  the  latter  heifer  selling  is 
Champion  Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac.  Rosa 
Lee  Plus  De  Kol,  a  31-lb.  cow,  also  has 
two  daughters  selling,  and  both  of  these 
are  sired  by  a  son  of  Queen  Bos  De  Kol, 
the  35-lb.  cow  mentioned  above.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  more  fancy-bred 
entries  which  will  feature  the  sale  but 
the  other  entries  throughout  are 
mentioned  as  not  only  being  the  best  of 
individuals,  but  in  every  case  as  being 
backed  by  splendid  official  production. 
In  bulls,  there  is  a  son  of  Princess  Segis 
Walker,  a  33-lb.  cow  with  746  lbs.  of  milk 
in  seven  days;  a  son  of  Flora  De  Kol 
Alcartra,  a  22-lb.,  three-year-old;  as  well 
as  a  son  of  a  21,000-lb.  cow.  The  sale 
will  be  held  at  the  farm,  which  adjoins  the 
town  of  Brighton,  and  breeders  are  asked 
to  keep  in  mind  the  exceptionally  high 
quality  of  the  offering.  All  requests  for 
catalogues  should  be  addressed  to  Carman 
Baker,  Brighton,  Ontario. 

Son  of  35-lb,  Cow  at 
Woodstock. 

Probably  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  County  Holstein  Club  sales  in 
Ontario,  the  Oxford  Club  is  advertising 
a  35-lb.  bull  in  their  sale,  which  is  to  be 
held  on  March  15.  This  is  a  ten-months 
calf  from  Woodland  Banostine  Colantha, 
the  highest-priced  cow  in  the  Canadian 
National  sale  at  Toronto  last  year,  and 
her  record  of  35.01  lbs.  butter  from  709.10 
lbs.  milk  in  seven  days  was  made  as  a 
four-year-old.  The  calf  which  is  selling 
is  described  as  one  of  the  best  individual 
youngsters  raised  in  the  Hulet  herd  this 

MAPLE  SHADE 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 


Our  season's  oll'-ring  in  young  bulls  includes 
•everal  of  as  good  calves  as  we  have  ever  bred. 
Can  also  supply  a  limited  number  of  young  cows 
and  heifers,  imported  and  Can.-bred. 

W.  A.  DRYDEN       Brooklin,  Ontario 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpareil  Counsel  and  Brown- 
dale  Champion.  Cows  of  good  Shorthorn  type 
with  R.  O.  P.  records.  Bulls  of  breeding 
■ge  from  above  matings.  Thick,  breedy  fellows; 
priced  to  sell,  with  freight  paid  Correspondence 
solicited  and  visitors  always  welcome. 


Caledonia,  Ont. 


Peart  Bros. 
DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  imported;  nine 
young  bulls  from  six  to  twenty  months 
old:  also  a  number  of  females  any  age. 
We  are  pricing  them  all  reasonable. 
ROBERT  NICHOL    Hagersville,  Ont. 


A-U-C-T-I-O-N-E-E-R 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN  for 
YOUR  PURE- BRED  SALES 

(All  Breeds) 
"HE  KNOWS  THE  BREEDERS" 
Licensed  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Address: 
L.  E.  Franklin,  c/o  Farmer's  Advocate,  Toronto,  Ont. 


year,  and  his  sire  is  Pontiac  King  De 
Kol,  one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke  Het  Loo.  From  the  same 
consignment  also  comes  a  choice  two- 
year-old  heifer,  which  is  bred  to  a  36-lb. 
bull.  A.  H.  Caffyn,  with  three  young 
cows  entered,  has  one  22-lb.,  seven-day- 
record  cow,  and  one  that  has  produced 
over  13,500  lbs.  milk  in  the  Record  of 
Performance,  305-day  division.  C.  W. 
Davis  is  sending  in  a  fourteen-months-old 
calf  from  a  22,100-lb.  R.O.P.  three-year- 
old,  with  889  lbs.  butter  for  the  year. 
This  heifer  milked  up  to  101  lbs.  milk 
in  one  day.  With  the  same  consign- 
ment comes  a  six-year-old  cow  which 
made  21  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days,  and 
17,000  lbs.  of  milk  with  773  lbs.  butter 
for  the  year,  as  a  four-year-old.  T. 
Dunham  has  four  head,  including  a  24-lb. 
cow  and  also  a  21-lb.  cow,  while  a  half 
dozen  or  more  other  consignors  have 
cows  with  records  around  20  lbs.  of  butter 
in  seven  days.  Another  20-lb.-bred  bull 
is  entered  by  J.  W.  Innes,  and  T.  H. 
Dent  &  Son,  consign  a  year-old  bull 
which  has  an  average  of  over  30  lbs.  of 
butter  in  seven  days  for  his  five  nearest 
dams.  In  all  there  will  be  thirteen  bulls 
offered,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
only,  all  are  from  tested  dams.  This  is 
the  eighteenth  semi-annual  offering  of 
the  Club,  and  Mr.  Currie  informs  us  that 
the  present  offering  compares  favorably 
with  the  best  that  the  Club  has  ever  had 
forward.  All  requests  for  catalogues 
should  be  addressed  to  Geo.  C.  Currie, 
Oxford  Holstein  Breeders'  Club,  Ingersoll, 
Ontario. 

Perth  County  Holstein 
Selection. 

For  their  seventh  annual  spring  sale, 
the  Perth  District  Holstein  Breeders  have 
gathered  from  the  county  sixty-four  head 
of  females  and  young  bulls,  which  make 
up  what  is  said  to  be  the  strongest 
offerings  yet  made  by  this  popular  Club. 
In  the  past  many  of  Ontario's  best 
breeders  have  selected  their  breeding 
females  from  consignments  which  have 
gone  into  this  sale,  and  these  breeders  are. 
again  asked  to  keep  the  1922  spring  sale 
in  mind.  As  usual,  the  sale  will  be  held 
in  the  City  of  Stratford,  and  the  date  is 
Thursday,  "March  16.  In  a  recent  letter 
we  have  from  Mr.  Park,  the  Secretary, 
he  mentions  that  the  offering  for  this 
sa'e  includes  much  of  the  blood  of 
Prince  Aaggie  Mechthilde,  the  sire  of 
some  of  Canada's  highest  record  pro- 
ducers. He  also  refers  to  five  daughters 
of  Sir  Colantha  Canada,  which  is  a  double 
grandson  of  Canada's  first  32-lb.  cow, 
Queen  Butter  Baroness,  and  among  these 
daughters  is  a  heifer  from  a  27,000-lb. 
dam  with  1,171  lbs.  of  butter  for  the  year. 
Another  sire  whose  get  will  feature  the 
offering  to  the  extent  of  five  daughters  is 
Count  Mignone  Korndyke,  which  is  a 
son  of  a  33-lb.  cow  and  got  by  a  32-lb. - 
bred  sire.  The  offering  will  also  be 
exceptionally  strong  in  well-bred  young 
stuff,  both  male  and  female.  Among  the 
young  bulls  referred  to  there  is  mentioned 
a  son  of  the  22,000-lb.,  eleven-year-old 
cow,  Madge  of  Waterford;  a  son  of 
Alcartra  Snowball,  out  of  a  sister  of  the 
world's  champion  butter  cow,  Bella 
Pontiac;  a  grandson,  of  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Konigen,  from  a  22-lb.,  three- 
year-old  daughter  of  King  Lyons 
Colantha;  and  still  another  of  the  more 
outstanding  calves  is  a  year-old  line-bred 
son  of  Dutchland  Pontiac  Colantha. 
These,  of  course,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  outstanding  animals  that  will  be 
sold,  and  the  dispersion  of  this  high-class 
breeding  stock  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
great  community  service  throughout  the 
County  of  Perth.  All  requests  for 
catalogues,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to 
Adam  C.  Park,  Listowel,  Ontario. 


Attention  is  drawn  to  the  London 
Holstein  Breeders'  Club  auction  sale, 
to  be  held  at  the  Western  Fair  Grounds, 
on  Wednesday,  March  22.  The  breeders 
are  consigning  55  females  and  12  young 
bulls.  The  majority  of  the  cows  are 
fresh  or  due  to  freshen  around  sale  time. 
This  is  an  opportunity  of  securing  some 
nice  quality  individuals  with  good  breed- 
ing behind  them.  Write  J.  A.  McMillan, 
Glanworth,  for  a  catalogue,  mentioning 
"The  Farmer's  Advocate." 


CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  (December  15,  1921)  the  best 
lot  of  young  bulls  we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.    "Nobusinessno  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontario 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


-Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the   Champion    Ivanhoe    122760,   and    his  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 

GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =  123320  =full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge ". 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
hills  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.  Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred. 
  GEO.  D.  FLETCHER.  Erin  Sta.  G.P.R..  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin,  R.  R.  1. 

of  excellent  breeding   that    I  will  sell  for   moderate  prices, 
two  of  them  from  good  milking  mothers.    Let  me  send  ped- 
igrees  and    quote  prices.      I   pay  the  freight  to  your  nearest  station.      Stouffville,  Ont.  - 
my  address  and   Railway  Station. 

 ROBERT  MILLER,    Stouffville,  Ontario. 

Hillview  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns-^ U-^id8.TP  Pt0oUn.5o°o 


four'spfendid  YOUng  Bulls 


up  to 

pounds  as  matured  cows.  All  good  testers.  A  few  thick,  sappy  bulls,  fit  for  service,  from  dam 
by  Kitchener,  grandson  of  Dairymaid.     Accredited  herd.    Write  for  prices  to 


sired 


D.  Z.  GIBSON,  Caledonia,  Ont. 


PLASTER  HILL  SHORTHORNS 

Tubercular  free  accredited.  Milk  records  up  to  12,833  lbs.  Four  big  typey  bulls  with  high  milk  records 
and  butter  fat  tests  on  both  sire  and  dams  side.  A  few  choice  females.  Also  note  my  offering  in  the 
Caledonia  Sale  on  Feb.  22nd.  ROSS  MARTINDALE,  Caledonia  R.  R.  3,  Ontario 


Second  Annual  Consignment  Sale  of 

Prince  Edward  County 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association 

AT  PICTON  EXHIBITION  GROUNDS 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  23rd,  1922,  at  1  R  M. 

There  will  be  offered  40  head  of  registered  Holsteins  taken  from  the 
best  herds  of  Prince  Edward  County.  The  sale  will  be  held  in  a 
heated  tent  with  good  seating  capacity.  The  breeders  have  con- 
fidence in  the  cattle  they  are  selling,  and  all  animals  will  be  guar- 
anteed as  represented.  The  blood  of  the  different  herds  in  Prince  Edward 
County  is  too  widely  known  to  need  further  comment.  The  offering  consists 
of  sons  and  daughters  of  such  renowned  sires  as: — Inka  Sylvia  Beets  Posch, 
Count  Segis  Walker  Pietertje,  King  Ssgis  Alcartra  Spofford,  King  Sadie, 
Vale  Veeman,  Sir  Sadie  Korndyke  Segis,  Plus  Burke,  from  the  following  well- 
known  breeders:  Seburn  J.  Foster,  Edw.  Wood,  Morris  Huff,  Byron  Wood, 
John  M.  Branscombe,  J.  L.  Ross,  Alex  William;,  Peter  Cave,  Percy  Wilson, 
Dr.  E.  M.  Herrington,  Ed.  B.  Purtelle.     Send  for  catalogue. 

A.  D.  FOSTER,  Bloomfield,    NORMAN  MONTGOMERY,    A.  P.  MACVANNEL,  Picton, 

President.  Auctione£r.  Secretary. 


Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 


Eriedale  Holstein-Friesians 

Special  Offering— Rattler  Lestrange  Lad 

Sired  by  Lestrange  Sarcastic  Lad  34946,  whose  dam  has  38.06 
lbs:  butter,  and  whose  three  sisters  average  33.67  lbs.  His  dam 
is  a  fine  large  cow,  with  24.07  lbs.  as  a  junior  four-year-old,  and 
will  make  over  30  lbs.  at  next  freshening.    Priced  right. 


H.  A.  SCHWEYER: 


SELKIRK,  ONTARIO 


Annandale  Holstein  Sires 

THIS  IS  A  GOOD  ONE 

Sire,  King  Paul  Pontiac  Echo,  whose  two  nearest  dams  average  in  7  days;  milk  848.4-  butter,  37.67- 
Dam,  A  15-lb.  jr.  2-year  old  daughter  of  Prince  Colanthus  Abbekirk  ,  from  a  20-Ib.  dam.    Dam  won 
a  second  and  a  third  prize  at  Toronto;  her  dam  had  won  first  and  fourth  at  the  same  exhibition. 
This  calf  is  11-months  old.  Will  soon  be  fit  for  service  and  the  first  click  for  $13").  gets  him. 


W.  C.  PROUSE, 


Tillsonburg,  Ontario 


Ti  .  TUI-u,  P„,,„J  H..11  C_1J  The  30-lb.  bull  advertised  has  been  sold  but  we  have  a 
1  He  1  nirty-rOUna  DIM  OOlU  choice  10  months  calf  left  from  a  27-lb.  3-year-old  that  has 
milked  80  lbs.  per  day.  This  calf  is  sired  by  32-lb.  sire.  We  have  several  younger  bulls  of  similar 
breeding  and  would  like  to  sell  a  ftw  females. — The  price  will  interest  you. 

GEO.  SMITH  (Myrtle  Sta.,  C  P.  R..  G.  T.  R.)  R.R.  2.  Pert  Perry  Ontario 


Holstein  Bull 

His  dam  as 


born  April  16,  1921.    He  is  sired  by  our  herd  bull  Francy  Calamity 
Hartog  whose,  three  nearest   dams  average   31  lbs.    butter  in  7  days. 
3-year-old  made  27    lbs.  butter  and   595  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.     He  is  a  show  bull. 


J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  5,  Guelph,  Ontario 

C  •  -i  Hrtlot/vJrie— Present  offering:  Bulls  ready  for  service,  good  straight  individuals;  all 
rairiUOni  riOlaieUIS  from  tested  dams  and  sired  by  Dutchland  Pontiac  Colantha,  whose  dam 


and  sire's  dam  each  made  a  yearly  world's  record, 
your  choice. 

Sebringville  or  Stratford  Stations. 


Priced  to  sell.    Write,  or  better  come  and  take 
P.  S.  ARBOGAST,  R.  2,  Mitchell,  Ont. 


L^Sol  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

and  have  at  all  times  for  sale  high-class  stock  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Special  offering:  Ready- 
for-service  bull  and  12  heifers  of  breeding  age.   

Bell  Phone  6  R.  -   C.  V.  ROBB1NS.  Wellandpon  Ont 

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20.000-lb. 

Present  Offering:  bulls  fit  for  service  whose  dam  and  sire's  dnm  average  up  to  over  20,000  lbs.  milk 
and  850  lbs    butter  in  a  year.     Also  females  all   ages.      For  price   extended   pedigree  and 
particulars  write       R.  HONEY  &  SONS.    Dartford,  Ontario. 

Cloverlea  Dairy  Farms  Holsteins^ "^ISS^^cSS 

bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.    Visitors  welcome. 

Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  buying  elsewhere.  „  .  _  .. 

FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1,  Collingwood,  Ont. 
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Founded  1866 


Utility — Breeding— Production 

56  HOLSTEINS  56 


HEAD 


Complete  Dispersion  of  the 


HEAD 


Famous  Summer-hill  Herd  of  D.  C.  FLATT  &  SON, 
at  the  Farm 

Tuesday,  March  14th,  1922 

One  of  Canada's  best  herds  that  has  been  20  years  in  the  mak- 
ing.    It  has  produced  and  developed  more  30-lb.  cows 
R.  O.  M.,  and  more  100-lb.  a-day  cows,  R.O.P., 
than  any  other  herd  in  Canada. 

30  Cows  and  Heifers  of  milking  age       5  Bulls       22  Heifers 
ON  THE  SIRES'  SIDE 

Daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Sir  Admiral  Ormsby,  the  greatest 
proven  sire  in  all  Canada.    Canary  Mercedes  Pietertje  Hartog  7th, 

dam's  record,  34.60  lbs.  butter  R.  O.  M.,  115  lbs.  milk  R.  O.  P.  Jenny's 
Prince,  a  son  of  the  world's  greatest  cow,  Jenny  Bonerges  Ormsby,  for  five 
consecutive  years  a  30-lb.  cow,  and  by  a  son  of  the  37-lb.  butter  and  122- 
lb.  milk  cow,  Lula  Keyes. 

ON  THEIR  DAMS'  SIDE 

Daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  above-mentioned  cow,  Jenny 
Bonerges  Ormsby.  Violet  Rose,  record  34.60  lbs.,  R.  O.  M.  Royalton 
Canary  Echo,  record  25  lbs.,  out  of  a  30-lb.  R.  O.  M.  and  30,000-lb.  R.  O.  P. 
dam. 

A  HIGH-CLASS  OFFERING  IN  HIGH-CLASS  CONDITION 

TERMS:    Cash,  or  6  months  on  bankable  paper  with  6%. 

Auctioneers:    S.  FRANK  SMITH  &  SON 

Conveyances  for  the  farm  will  leave  Main  and  John  Streets,  Hamilton, 
12  o'clcck  sharp — -20  minutes'  run.    For  Catalogue  write: 

JOHN  I.  FLATT,  Hamilton  Dairy  Hamilton,  Ontario 

SALE  AT  1  P.M. 


Presenting  Four  of  the  Greatest  Young 

Holstein  Herd  Sires 

Ever  Advertised  by  One  Breeder  in  This 
Paper,  at  Prices  any  Breeder 
Can  Afford  to  Pay 

BULL  Bo.  1. 

Royckom  Keyes  Korndyke.    Born  July  10,  1921. 

Sire — King  Korndyke  Sadie  Keyes,  a  son  of  Lulu  Keyes.  Butter,  7  days,  '.iG.O.'i  lbs. 
Milk.  7  days.  78.>.4  lbs. 

Sire's  grandam,  Sadie  Cornucopia  Mignone.  Butter.  7  days,  33. .'57  lbs.  Milk,  7  days, 
654.4  lbs. 

Great  grandam,  Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2nd.  Butler.  7  days,  37.21  lbs.  Milk,  7  days, 
640.1  lbs.    Butter,  365  days,  1.271.6  lbs.    Milk,  365  days,  25,318.9  lbs. 

Dam — Het  Loo  Clothii.de  Korndyke,  Canadian  champion  junior  three-year-old. 
Butter,  7  days,  33.73  lbs.;  butter,  30  days,  125.03  lbs. 

Her  dam,  a  26.46-lb.,  3-year-old  granddaughter  of  King  Segis.  The  second  dam,  the 
first  Canadian  30-lb.  butter  cow.  Six  dams  in  this  bull's  pedigree  average  32.82  lbs.  butter, 
7  days. 

BULL  No.  2. 

Roycroft  Prince  Abbekerk.    Born  April  10,  1921. 

Sire — Roycroft  Abbekerk  Pontiac  39710.  A  son  of  noted  sire.  Pontiac  Korndyke 
Hi  t  Loo,  and  from  a  30.53-lb.  butter  record  daughter  of  Korndyke  Abbekerk,  the  sire  of 
several  30-lb.  butter  cows;  he  by  Pontiac  Korndyke,  out  of  a  daughter  of  Hengerveld  De  Kol, 
the  ideal  cross  that  has  produced  some  of  the  very  highest  record  cows. 

Dam — Princess  Segis  Walker  19093.  Butter,  7  days,  33.06  lbs.  Milk,  7  davs,  746.6 
lbs.    Milk,  1  day,  115.3  lbs. 

She  made  over  30  lbs.  butter  three  different  years,  and  at  2  years  old  made  over  20  lbs. 
She  was  by  Count  Segis  Walker  Pietertje,  sire  of  four  30-lb.  cows.  This  is  a  royal  bred  fellow 
and  a  show  bull. 

BULL  No.  3. 

Roycroft  Sylvia  Prince.    Born  May  18,  1921. 

Sire — Sir  Pontiac  Echo  Het  Loo.  His  dam  and  sire's  dam  average  36.03  lbs.  butter 
7  days,  and  824  lbs.  milk.  His  three  nearest  dams  average  33.25  lbs.  butter  and  720.9  lbs. 
milk  7  days.  He  is  also  a  grandson  of  May  Echo  Sylvia,  41.02  lbs.  butter,  7  days.  The  first 
daughter  of  this  bull  to  be  tested  made  over  30  lbs.  as  a  2-year-old,  and  the  second  one  25.75 
lbs.  as  a  2-year-old. 

Dam — Het  Loo  Sylvia,  as  a  junior  3-year-old  made  30.06  lbs.  butter  and  518.4  lbs. 
milk.  Her  dam,  De  Vires  Sylvia,  made  29.39  lbs.  butter,  7  days.  She  was  sired  by  Pontiac 
Korndyke  Het  Loo.  30  tested  daughters  including  the  world's  record  2-year-old,  and  Canadian 
champion  junior  3-year-old.  His  full  brother  was  first-prize  yearling  at  Toronto  Exhibition 
1920. 

BULL  No.  4. 

May  calf,  by  same  sire  as  Bull  No.  3. 

Dam — Het  Loo  Johanna,  a  700-lb.  daughter  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo,  with  29.20 
lbs.  butter  for  the  7  days. 

Write  for  extended  pedigrees  and  prices.    You  will  find  them  interesting. 

Address— 

GORDON  H.  MANHARD,  Supt. 

Roycroft  Farms  NEWMARKET,  ONT. 


Holsteins  Under  Test. 

During  the  month  of  January  the 
official  test  of  72  cows  and  heifers  were 
accepted  for  entry  in  the  Record  of 
Merit.  In  the  mature  class,  Arkano  De 
Kol  Faforit,  owned  by  W.  B.  Mason, 
Cainsville,  is  the  lead  with  32.16  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days  and  127.58  lbs.  in 
thirty  days,  followed  by  Primrose  Dorliska 
Oueen,  owned  by  Elias  Snyder,  Burgess- 
ville,  with  29.02  lbs.  in  seven  days  and 
118.14  lbs.  in  thirty  days.  Woodland 
Banostine  Schuiling  is  third,  with  27.97 
lbs.  in  seven  days.  She  is  owned  by  Geo. 
M.  Van  Patter,  Dunboyne.  Glen  Gloriana, 
from  the  stable  of  T.  H.  Dent  &  Son, 
Woodstock,  leads  the  six  senior  four- 
year-olds  with  28.74  lbs.  butter.  After 
her  comes  Cobequid  Korndyke  Fayne, 
owned  by  Dickie  Bros.,  Truro,  N.S.,  with 
25.58  lbs.,  and  Bessie  Canary  Posch,  from 
the  stable  of  A.  E.  Hulet,  Norwich,  with 
25.55  lbs.  Countess  Velva  De  Kol  is  the 
best  junior  four- year-old  of  five  entries, 
with  25.25  lbs.  She  is  owned  by  Frank 
O.  Davis,  Jasper,  and  is  followed  by  W.  B. 


Mason's  Flora  DeBoer  Pietertje  with 
21.03  lbs.  Haley  &  Lee,  of  Springford, 
had  Ourvilla  Maplecrest  Teake  in  third 
place  with  20.86  lbs.  The  highest  record 
of  the  month  is  found  in  the  senior  three- 
year-old  class,  Echo  Griselda  De  Kol  2nd, 
making  the  unusual  amount  of  36.20  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days  and  129.60  lbs.  in 
thirty  days.  She  is  owned  by  A.  C. 
Hardy,  Brockville.  Following  her  was 
Lady  Roberts  Colantha,  owned  by  J..B. 
Hanmer,  Welland,  with  a  seven-day 
record  of  25.11  lbs.  butter  in  her  tenth 
month  after  freshening.  A.  E.  Hulet's 
Lady  Norfolk  Abbekerk  is  third  with 
24.90  lbs.  There  were  six  entries  in 
the  junior  three-year-old  class,  headed  by 
Agassiz  Mechthilde  Sylvia,  from  the 
Experimental  Farm,  Agassiz,  B.  C,  with 
23.60  lbs.  In  second  place  was  Correct 
Ormsby,  owned  by  W.  G.  Gooderham, 
Clarkson,  with  22  lbs.,  followed  by  Colony 
Vale  Korndyke  Newman,  from  Colony 
Farm,  Essondale,  B.  C,  with  21.65  lbs. 
Eco-Sylv  Grieselda,  owned  by  A.  C. 
Hardy,  heads  a  list  of  fourteen  senior 
two-year-olds,  with  the  excellent  records 


of  29.34  lbs.  in  seven  days,  117.50  in 
thirty  days,  and  229.90  lbs.  in  sixty  days. 
Eco-Sylv  Belle  Model  Pietje,  from  the 
same  stable,  is  a  good  second,  with  27.48 
lbs.  in  seven  days,  112.74  lbs.  in  thirty 
days,  and  205.39  lbs.  in  sixty  days. 
Valentia  Walker  Ormsby  comes  third 
with  22.44  lbs.,  and  is  owned  by  the 
Estate  of  Joseph  Dickout,  Salford.  The 
junior  two-year-old  class,  with  fourteen 
entries,  brings  out  a  new  world's  champion 
in  Eco-Sylv  Belle,  from  A.  C.  Hardy's 
herd,  whose  31.15-lb.  record  in  seven 
days  displaces  that  of  Het  Loo  Pietertje 
with  30.32  1  s.  After  her  comes  Elizabeth 
Kerk,  owned  by  H.  J.  Kennedy,  South- 
port,  P.E.I. ,  with  22.14  lbs.,  and  Beaver- 
land  Canary  Pauline,  from  Colony  Farm, 
with  19.56  lbs. 

Twenty-one  cows  and  heifers  qualified 
in  the  yearly  Record  of  Performance  test 
during  the  month  of  January.  In  the 
mature  class  of  the  365-day  division, 
Daisy  Princess  Colthilde,  owned  by  the 
C.P.R.  Demonstration  Farm,  Strathmore, 
Alta.,  has  811.25  lbs.  butter  from  18,469 
lbs.  milk,  while  Evelyn  Posch  Walula, 


from  the  herd  of  John  N.  Evans,  Duncan's 
Station,  B.  C.  has  765  lbs.  butter  from 
19,740  lbs.  milk.  Mercena  Netherland 
O.A.C.  3rd,  entered  by  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  made  610 
lbs.  butter  from  15,019  lbs.  milk.  Colony 
Lakeside  McKinley,  from  the  Colony 
Farm,  leads  the  four-year-olds  with  727.50 
lbs.  butter  from  19,812  lbs.  milk,  fol- 
lowed by  Wayne  Pussie  Rue,  owned  by 
C.  P.  R.  Demonstration  Farm,  with 
697.50  lbs.  butter  from  16,329  lbs.  milk. 
Toitilla  Posch  Schuiling,  from  the  herd 
of  Arthur  F.  Thompson,  Drayton,  pro- 
duced 568.75  lbs.  butter  from  12,318  lbs. 
milk.  Forest  Ridge  Nancy  Fayne 
establishes  a  new  record  for  Canada  in  the 
three-year-old  class,  with  the  great 
production  of  1,263.75  lbs.  butter  from 
25,653  lbs.  milk.  She  is  owned  by  R. 
Cooper,  Welland.  Following  her  is 
Texaline  Mechthilde,  from  the  C.  P.  R. 
Demonstration  Farm,  with  735  lbs. 
butter  from  17,035  lbs.  milk,  and  Rosedale 
Queen  Favorita,  owned  by  Stinson  Mercer. 
Rosedale,  B.  C,  with  663.75  lbs.  butter 
from    12,789    lbs.    milk.    Daisy  Fayne 


London  District  Holstein  Breeders'  Club 

Will  hold  their  Annual  Spring  Sale  at  the 

WESTERN  FAIR  GROUNDS,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Wednesday,  March  22nd,  1922 


(SALE  COMMENCES  12.30  SHARP.) 


52  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

and  13  Young  Bulls  Ready  for  Service 

The  cows  will  be  either  new  milkers  or  due  to  freshen  shortly  after  sale.    There  are 
daughters  sired  by  Finderne  King  May  Fayne,  and  their  dams  by  King  Segis  Pietertje, 
the  same  breeding  as  the  cow  that  holds  the  Canadian  three-year-old  record  at  present. 
There  are  also  in  the  offering  a  number  of  young  bulls  of  the  same  breeding,  and  granddaughters  and  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Cham- 
pion, full  brother  to  May  Echo  Sylvia.   Plan  to  attend,  whether  you  are  in  need  of  Holsteins  or  not.   Write  for  Catalogue  to  the  Secretary. 


J.  A.  McMILLAN,  Secretary 

H.  C.  HOLTBY,  President 


::  GLANWORTH,  ONTARIO 

T.  MERRITT  MOORE,  JOHNSTON  &  BROCK,  Auctioneers 


March  9,  1922 
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Lyons  is  the  best  two-year-old  with  620 
lbs  butter  from  14,344  lbs.  milk,  and  is 
owned  by  Cecil  W.  Hagar,  Port  Robinson. 
The  Experimental  Farm,  Agassiz,  had 
Agassiz  Mechthilde  Sylvia  in  second  place 
with  607.50, lbs.  butter  from  16,329  lbs. 
milk,  followed  by  Cloverleaf  Jenny 
Ormsbv,  owned  by  the  Hospital  for 
Insane;  Hamilton,  with  462.50  lbs.  butter 
from  10,085  lbs.milk. 


May  Echo  Lady  Alcartra. 

Red  ribbon  Holstein  heifer  in  the  calf  club  class  at 
Roblin's  Mills  Fair  last  fall.    Owned  by  H.  L. 
Spencer,  Consecon,  Ont. 

In  the  305-day  division  Daisy  Posch 
Schuiling,  owned  by  Quincy  D.  Whale, 
Alma,  made  521.25  lbs.  butter  from  12,732 
lbs.  milk  in  the  mature  class.  Colony 
Lakeside  McKinley,  from  Colony  Farm, 
produced  727.50  lbs.  butter  from  19,812 
lbs.  milk,  and  Toitilla  Posch  Schuiling, 
owned  by  Arthur  F.  Thompson,  Drayton, 
with  568.75  lbs.  butter  from  12,318  lbs. 
milk,  are  the  only  four-year-olds  reported. 
Rosedale  Queen  Favorita,  with  663.75 
lbs.  butter  from  12,789  lbs.  milk,  is  the 
only  three-year-old.  There  were  two 
two-year-olds:  Cloverleaf  Jennv  Ormsbv, 
with  451.25  lbs.  butter  from  '9,867  lbs. 
milk,  and  Isabella  Lyons  Colantha, 
owned  by  Cecil  W.  Hagar,  with  357.50 
lbs.  butter  from  8,362  lbs.  milk. 


Ontario  Holstein  Breeders 
Announce  November  Sale. 

On  Friday,  February  16,  at  the  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  the  Ontario 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  held  a 
special  meeting  called  by  President 
W.  R.  Cummings,  and  Secretary  Chris. 
Houck,  to  discuss  the  advisability  of 
holding  Ontario's  First  Co-operative 
Guaranteed  Sale  this  coming  spring. 
Although  the  attendance  was  not  large, 
most  of  the  Ontario  directors  were  present, 
and  after  a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion 
it  was  decided  to  call  the  first  club  sale 
for  November  of  this  year,  to  be  held  at 

CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pa> 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guaran- 
tee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 

Guaranteed 

Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Price  $150.00.  Born  April  17th.  1921,  good 
straight  calf,  more  white  than  black;  ready  for 
light  service.  Record  Dam:  at  3  yrs.  2  mos. 
Butter  14.87.  milk  364.00.  at  4  yrs.  2  mos. 
30  days.  Butter  26.43,  milk  550.40.  Will 
have  a  good  record  in  the  305  day  division. 
She  will  be  tested  when  she  freshens  about 
1st  of  April  and  should  make  30  lbs.  of 
butter.  Sire.  Canary  Wayne  Hartog,  a  son 
of  Duchess  Wayne  Calamity  2nd  R.  O.  M. 
at  4  yrs.  1  month  13  days.  Butter  29.28 
milk  576.30.  R.  O.  P.  at  2  yrs.  Butter 
846.25,  Milk  16.714.  Have  3  others  at 
slightly  higher  prices,  with  records  over 
29  lbs. 

Robert  Allingham,  R.  2,  Sarnia 

Bone  Spavin^ 

Ho  matter  how  old  the  case,    how  lame  tVe  1 

I horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try  jsaJV 
Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ring-  \  ^^ojBfta 
bone  Paste,  S2.00  a  Bottle.  \%»JraV 
One  application  usually  enough.  In*  WESgraKy J 
tended  only  for  established  cases  of  Vg^^ul 
Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone  and  Sidebone. 
Monev  back  if  it  fails.  Write  for  vtIJSBf  S 
Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  Vet-  wPPV  I 
erinary  Adviser,  it  is  fhee. 
|  Fleming  Bros.,  75  Church  St,  Toronto  ff^P 


Toronto,  in  connection  with  the  first 
Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair.  The 
sale  will  be  a  one-day  affair,  and  the 
breeders  throughout  the  provinces  are 
warned  that  their  first  co-operative  sale 
will  be  just  whatever  they  themselves 
choose  to  make  it.  Every  effort  will 
be  put  forth,  not  only  to  get  sixty  head 
of  the  best  cattle  in  the  Province,  but 
they  must  also  be  entered  for  sale  under 
the  most  liberal  guarantee  ever  put  up  by 
a  pure-bred  cattle  club  of  any  breed, 
in  Ontario.  The  rights  of  the  purchaser 
are  to  be  guaranteed  in  every  way  by  the 
Ontario  Association.  With  the  strong 
executive  chosen  to  enforce  this  rule, 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  any  consignor 
sacrificing  his  entries,  as  it  is  certain 
that  the  public  at  all  times  unconsciously 
recognizes  merit  wherever  it  is  found,  in  a 
sale  ring,  if  the  spirit  of  honesty  and 
intergrity  prevails.  Every  breeder  of 
Holstein  cattle  in  Ontario  is  asked  to 
co-operate  in  making  the  November  sale 
one  of  the  greatest  live-stock  events  in 
Canada,  and  the  success  of  the  venture  is 
just  as  sure  to  eventually  benefit  every 
breeder,  large  or  small,  as  well  as  establish 
representative  values  for  the  greatest 
of  all  milk  and  butter  producers,  the 
Holstein  cow.  The  following  breeders 
were  appointed  a  sales  committee  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  President  Cum- 
mings and  Secretary  Houck  in  forming 
the  rules  to  govern  the  sale.  R.  M. 
Holtby,  Port  Perry;  Fred  Lee,  Spring- 
ford;  and  E.  B.  Purtell,  Bloomfield, 
L.  E.  Franklin,  with  offices  in  the  Ex- 
celsior Life  Building,  Toronto,  is  to  be 
Sales  Secretary.  All  requests  regarding 
entries  should  be  sent  to  this  address. 


Walnut  Grove  Offers 
Special  Attractions. 

Duncan  Brown  &  Sons  of  Shedden, 
Ontario,  are  offering  young  males  and 
females  of  the  best  Scotch  families.  In 
the  males  there  are  two  red  Duthie 
Rosebud  bulls  about  a  year  old.  and 
sired  by  "Gainford  Eclipse"  and  out  of 
dams  sired  by  "Trout  Creek  Wonder," 
these  bulls  are  the  type  that  breeders 
are  looking  for  and  are  fit  for  either  show 
or  breeding  purposes.  A  Strathallan, 
that  is  closely  related  to  Walnut  Strath- 
allan, the  grand/  champion  female  at 
Ottawa,  in  1919,  also  a  Roseneath  of 
dual-purpose  strain.  There  are  others 
younger.  There  are  two  Kilbean  Beauty 
bulls  near  a  year  old  and  the  other 
six  months  old,  which  are  as  good 
as  ever  left  Walnut  Grove  Stock 
Farm  and  both  sired  by  "Gainford 
Eclipse."  One  of  these  bulls  is  out  of  a 
sister  to  the  grand  champion  female  in 
1918,  Roan  Beauty.  These  bulls  are 
priced  right  and  anyone  looking  for  a 
herd  header  or  a  show  bull  can  secure  one 
at  a  very  moderate  figure.  A  number  of 
good  females  all  ages  are  offered.  When 
writing  mention  "The  Farmer's  Advocate. 


The  University  of  British  Columbia 
made  a  start  in  Jerseys  at  the  University 
Farm  four  years  ago,  when  six  cows  of 
good  type  were  purchased  within  the 
Province.  These  were  selected  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  A.  McLean,  who  was  then  head 
of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department. 
The  quality  of  the  six  foundation  cows 
secured  is  evidenced  by  the  milk  and  fat 
records.  Of  the  six,  four  were  mature, 
one  was  a  three-year-old  and  another  a 
four- year-old.  In  the  R.  O.  P.  test  they 
made  an  average  of  13,139  lbs.  of  milk, 
testing  5.24  per  cent.  These  cows  have 
been  mated  with  Temisia's  Owl's  Rogue, 
a  son  of  Oxford  Lad's  Progress.  The 
progeny  have  been  exhibited  with  much 
success.  It  was  the  co-operation  and 
support  of  the  breeders  of  Jerseys  in  the 
Province  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  College  to  secure  such  high-quality 
foundation  females. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Shorthorn  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Volume  67  of  Coates's  Herd 
Book  has  been  received  at  this  office. 
It  contains  the  pedigrees  of  bulls  number- 
ing from  160573  to  168228,  and  of  cows 
numbering  from  9631  to  20164,  together 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
breeders. 

The  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book 
Volume  108,  is  off  the  press,  and  a  copy 
has  been  received  at  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  office.  It  contains  pedigrees 
from  967001  to  997000. 


CONSIGNMENT  SALE  OF 
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HEAD 
REGISTERED 


Holsteins 


Thursday,  March  1  6th,  1  922 

At  Bright  View  Farm,  owned  by  Carman  Baker,  Brighton,  Ont. 


QUEEN  CHAMPION  ECHO 
12-months  daughter  of  Queen  Bos  De  Kol  (35  lbs.  butter,  7 
days),  which  sold  In  Mr.  Baker's  consignment  to  the 
Canadian  National  sale,  1921,   for  $3,000. 
Another  daughter  sells  in  this  sale. 

In  this  lot  will  be  sold  a  daughter  of  Queen  Bos  Dc  Kol,  35.. 50  lbs.  four-year-old;  Rose 
Echo  Sylvia,  a  daughter  of  Rose  Echo  Segis,  2(i-lb.  two-year-old,  who  sold  for  $5,100  in 
Toronto  sale.  1920.    Her  sire  is  Champion  Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac. 

Two  daughters  of  Rosa  Lee  Plus  De  Kol,  31-lb.  cow,  and  their  sire  is  King  Bos  De  Kol, 
son  of  Queen  Bos  De  Kol,  35.50-lb.,  four-year-old.  Two  daughters  of  May  Sylvia  Pontiac 
Cornucopia.  A  26.70-lb.,  junior  four-year-old.  Roy  Croft  Prince  Segis  Pontiac.  rising  3 
years  old.  His  sire  is  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo.  His  dam  is  Princess  Segis  Walker,  33 
lbs.  butter,  746  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.  Flora  De  Kol  Alcartra.  22.5  lbs.  butter  as  a  two-year-old. 
Sire  King  Alcartra  Walker,  whose  dam  has  34.64  lbs.  Dam.  Flora  De  Kol  Pontiac,  25.57 
lbs.  at  5  years  of  age.  One  heifer  sired  by  Champion  Echo  Segis  Sylvia  and  from  a  21,000- 
lb.  cow.  A  daughter  from  King  Alcartra  Walker.  Dam,  Maggie  Echo,  and  a  three-quarter 
sister  to  Patti  De  Kol  Posch,  32.86,  and  her  son  sired  by  King  Bos  De  Kol. 

A  son  of  a  21,000-lb.  cow  sired  by  a  son  of  Lulu  Keyes.  An  18,000-lb.,  four-year-old 
daughter  of  a  21,000-lb.  cow,  and  a  six-year-old  cow  whose  dam  is  half  sister  to  Patti  De 
Kol  Posch.  Also  a  6-year-old  cow  with  20  lb.  butter  in  7  days.  Hit  dam  is  half  sister  to 
Patti  De  Kol  Posch. 

Sale  starts  at  one  o'clock  sharp. 

Lunch  served  to  people  from  a  distance. 

Catalogues  ready  March  1st. 

CARMAN  BAKER,  R.R.  2,  Brighton,  Ont. 

NORMAN  MONTGOMERY,  Auctioneer 


SILVER   SPRINGS  DAIRY 
FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Offers  at  present  four  selected  young  bulls  at 

exceptional  prices.    Write  us  about  these: 
No.  1— Born  March  16,  1921.    Dam,  Jessie  De 

Kol  Hengerveld,  29.37  lbs.  butter  in  7 

days;  over  20,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  R.O.P. 
No.  2— Born  March  20,  1921.  Dam,  Tilly  Har- 
tog, R.O.P..  1920,  17,777.8  lbs.  Again 

running  on  test,  and  has  over  13,000 

lbs.  in  200  days. 
No.  3— Born  April  2,  1921.     Dam,  Violet  Rose 

Pietertje,  R.  O.  P.,  1920,  20.132.3  lbs. 

Again  running  on  test,  and  has  12,683 

lbs.  in  208  days. 
No.  4— Born  June  7.  1921.    Dam,  Cloverleaf 

Ormsby  Posch,  R.O.P.,  1920,  21,417.6 

lbs.    Again  on  test,  and  has  nearly 

8,000  lbs.  in  138  days. 

Calves  and  prices  guaranteed — 

JOHN  LUMSDEN     Farm  on  Aylmer  Road,  3  miles  from  Ottawa 


Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo — "our  senior  sire." 
Sire  of  the  $12,750  Het  Loo  Pietertje — former 
world's  record  2-year-old. 

18  Rideau  St.  Ottawa,  Opt. 


HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 

"RE  ECHO" 

His  two  nearest  dams  are  both  World  Record  cows,  and  for  milk  productions  average  the  highest  ir. 
 the  world  (brother  only  excepted.)  


HIS  DAM 
"De  Kol  Plus  Segis  Dixie" 


World's  Yearly  Record 
(Official) 

MILK  BUTTER 

One  Year  32.623.3  1.439.35 

One  Day                   123.7  5.39 

Seven  Days              841.5  34.66 

Thirty  Davs           3.499.4  143.94 

Sixty  Days             6.964.2  287.14 

Ninety  Days  10,146.1  423.56 


HERD 

IN 

Accredited 

System 

AVERAGE 

MILK 

BUTTER 

137.9 

923.65 

37.83 

3,848.15 

156.83 

7,502.15 

305.23 

11,000.60 

443.61 

SIRE'S  DAM 
"May  Echo  Sylvia' 


World's  Milk  Record 

MILK  BUTTEK 


One  Day   152.1 

Seven  Days   1,005.8 

Thirty  Days   4.196.9 

Sixty  Days   8,220.1 

Ninety  Days  11.S55.1 


41.0 
169.72 
323.32 
453.07 

We 


Write  for  extended  pedigree  of  RE  ECHO  and  some  of  his  sons  from  high-record  dams. 

have  some  good  ones  at  very  reasonable  prices.  , 
Farm  at  Stop  55,  Yonge  St.  Radial.  R.  W.  E.  BURNABY,  Jefferson,  Ontario 

Three  Thirty -pound  Show  Calves 

HAMILTON  HOUSE  HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  a  30-lb.  bull  that  is  a  show  bull  as  well,  write  us  regarding  these 
three  referred  to.  Quality  and  pedigree  considered,  we  guarantee  you  cannot 
duplicate  the  price  anywhere  on  the  continent.  We  also  have  lower  record 
bulls,  priced  accordingly,  and  just  at  present  could  spare  a  few  females. 


D.  B.  TRACY 


COBOURG,  ONT. 


SILVER  STREAM  HOLSTEINS 

Special  offering — Four  choice  bulls  fit  for  service  from  dams  with  20,000-lb.  records,  and  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Baroness  Madoline,  a  34-lb.  cow  with  1,122  lbs.  butter  in  1  year.  For  fuller  particulars 
and  price,  write,  or  better,  come  and  see  them.  JACOB  MOCK  &  SON,  Tavistock,  Ont 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


AT  THE  OXFORD 

Holstein  Club  Sale 


TO  BE  HELD  AT 


Woodstock,  Wednesday,  March  15 

You  can  select  breeding  cattle  from  the  herds  that 
have  written  the  Holstein  history  for  Canada 


40  FEMALES 

Nearly  all  are  fresh  or  die 
about  sale  time 

Regarding  Females: 

One  24-lb.  cow 
Two  22-Ib.  cows 
Two  21 -lb.  cows 
One  17,000-lb.  4-year-old 
Several  good  record  heifers 
A  number  of  untested  young 
cows 

Every  one  selected  from  good 
herds 


12  YOUNG  BULLS 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  all 
are  ready  for  service 

A  few  of  the  bulls: 

A  son  of  a  35-lb.  cow 

A  son  of  a  101-lb.  cow 

A  son  of  a  22,000-lb.  cow 

Several  recent  prizewinners 

One  bull  whose  five  nearest 
dams  average  over  30  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days 


All  cattle  sold  subject  to  the  Tuberculin  Test. 
Some  are  from  herds  under  course  of  Acer  edition. 

BUY  OXFORD  COUNTY  HOLSTEINS 
OUR  EIGHTEENTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  CLUB  SALE 

FOR  CATALOGUES  ADDRESS: 

GEORGE  CURRIE,  Secretary,  Ingersoll,  Ont. 


GEORGE  OLLIVER,  President 


Walkers  Purchase  Avon- 
dale  Sire. 

Since  our  visit  of  a  year  ago  to  the 
Walker  farm  at  Port  Perry,  Ont.,  there 
has  been  two  or  three  important  changes 
in  the  splendid  Holstein  herd  for  which 
this  farm  is  prominent.    First  we  might 
say  that  early  in  1921,  application  for  the 
first  accredited  test  was  made  and  later 
in  the  year  the  splendid  new  herd  sire. 
Pietje  Car  Born  Pontiac  was  brought  in. 
This  is  a  splendid  type  of  three-year-old 
sire,  and  was  purchased  from  the  Avon- 
dale  farm  herd  at  what  is  reported  to  be 
one  of  the  highest  prices  paid  Mr.  Hardy 
by  a  Canadian  breeder  in  the  last  twelve 
months.    He  is  got  by  King  Pontiac 
Artis  Canada,  which  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  very  best  sons  of  King 
oi  the  Pontiacs,  while  his  dam,  Pietje 
Car  Born   DeKol   made  38.77  lbs.  of 
butter  from  794.9  lbs.  of  milk  as  a  six- 
year-old  cow.    In  thirty  days  she  made 
160  lbs.  of  butter  from  3,237  lbs.  of  milk, 
and  in  sixty  days,  304.7  lbs.  of  butter 
from  6,201  lbs.  of  milk.    She  also  has  a 
seven-day  record  of  34.24  lbs.  of  butter 
as   a    five-year-old.    As   King  Pontiac 
Artis  Canada  now  has  an  exceptional 
list  of  high  record  daughters,  including  a 
3 /-lb.  and  a  36-lb.  daughter,  as  well  as 
i  half-dozen  others  ranging  from  30  to 
34  lbs.  there  are  few  bulls  in  Canada  that 
have  a  higher  record  lot  of  sisters  than  has 
Pietje  Car  Born  Pontiac,  Messrs.  Walker's 
newly    purchased   sire.    This   bull  will 
be  used  exclusively  on  the  daughters  of 
the   former  herd   sire,  Sylvius  Walker 
Rayniondale,  which  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  Canada's  high  record  bred  sons  of 
Avondale  Pontiac  Echo.    To  go  back  a 
generation  farther,  we  might  add  that 
these  daughters  of  the  'Avondale"  sire 
are  nearly  all  from  daughters  of  another 
former    noted    herd    sire,    King  Segis 
Pontiac  Duplicate;  this  latter  bull  being 
a  son  of  King  Segis  Pontiac,  and  from  a 
•  laughter  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  From 
this  somewhat  short  review  of  the  sires 
which  have  played  so  important  a  part 
in  building  up  the  Walker  herd,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  breeding  females  which 


T.  M.  MOORE,  Auctioneer 


Dispersion  of  Richview  Herd  of  High-Merit 

Bred  Holsteins 

At  the  farm,  5  miles  west  of  WESTON,  3  miles  south 
of  MALTON,  where  conveyances  will 
meet  all  morning  trains. 

Friday,  March  17th,  1922 

Mr.  Con.  Slavin  having  rented  his  farm  will  make  a  complete 
clean-up  of  all  his  farm  stock  and  implements,  including 
some  registered  Clydesdale  mares  and  his  entire 
herd  of  30-lb.  bred  Holsteins. 

45  HEAD 

16  cows,  17  heifers,  from  10  to  24  months  of  age, 
the  two  herd  sires,  9  heifer  Calves,  3  hulls. 

Seven  daughters  of  Count  Pontiac  Echo,  a  26-lb.  bred  son  of  the 
31.71-lb.  bull,  King  Pontiac  Artis  Canada,  who  has  62  R.  O.  M. 
daughters.  These  seven  daughters  are  bred  to  Riverside 
Johanna  Pontiac,  whose  two  nearest  dams  average  over  30  lbs. 
Their  produce  again  bred  to  Colantha  Paul  Posch,  whose  two 
nearest  dams  average  over  30  lbs.,  making  three  straight  gen- 
erations .of  30-lb.  breeding.  This  is  exactly  what  will  be  sold  at 
this  sale.    The  two  last  named  30-lb.  bulls  will  also  be  sold. 

A  Breeder's  Herd  of  High-class  Breeding  Cattle 

TERMS: — Cash,  or  11  months  on  bankable  paper,  with 
interest  at  6%  per  annum. 

Implements  sold  at  eleven  o'clock.    Lunch  at  noon.  Cattle  sold  after  lunch. 
Auctioneers:    M.  McEWEN,  L.  E.  FRANKLIN,  W.  A.  RUSSELL 
FOR  CATALOGUE  WRITE  TO 

Con.  Slavin,  R.  R.  4,  Malton,  Ont. 


PERTH  DISTRICT 

Holstein  Breeders 


IN  STRATFORD 

Thursday,  March  16th,  1922 

ARE  OFFERING   IN  THEIR   SEVENTH  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

Sixty-four  Head 

Chiefly  young  heifers,  fresh  or  at  the  freshening.  A  few  mature 
cows  of  proven  ability,  and  a  number  of  young  sires  ready  for 
service  of  the  very  choicest  breeding. 


are  now  housed  in  the  stables,  all  of  which 
have  been  bred  on  the  farm,  have  every 
right  to  the  high  position  they  hold 
among  the  better  herds  of  Ontario  to- 
day. At  present  there  are  nine  bulls 
included  in  the  Walker  sale  list,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  of  serviceable  age,  and 
all  of  which  are  sired  by  Sylvius 
Walker  Raymondale.  Five  or  six  of 
these  are  also  from  daughters  of  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Duplicate.  Together  they 
make  up  the  strongest  offering  yet 
advertised  for  salt  by  this  firm.  All 
requests  regarding  pedigrees  and  prices 
should  be  addressed  to  R.  W.  Walker 
&  Sons,  Port  Perry,  Ont. 


Consignors  to  Stratford 

Fred.  C.  Dunseith,  Stratford 
J.  R.  Archibald,  Seaforth 
Wm.  Stock  &  Sons,  Tavistock 
Wm.  Makins,  Stratford 
T.  A.  Trick,  Goderich 
Robt.  Thompson,  St.  Paul's 
I.  E.  Turner,  Carlingford 

D.  G.  McLellan,  Atwood 
M.  A.  Arbogast,  Stratford 

E.  G.  Schweitzer,  Stratford 
Charles  Baird,  St.  Mary's 


Sale,  March  16th,  1922: 

Harold  Thistle,  St.  Paul's 
Wm.  J.  Tinning  &  Sons, 

St.  Paul's 

Geo.  A.  Strathader,  St.  Mary's 
W.  S.  Shearer,  Listowel 
Arbogast  Bros.,  Sebringville 
Wm.  Stunacker,  Stratford 
Jas.  Harkes,  Listowel 
Tig  Wood,  Mitchell 
Robt.  Oliver,  St.  Mary's 
Nelson  Oliver,  St.  Mary's 


In  another  column  of  this  issue  is  the 
advertisement  of  Arbogast  Bros.,  of 
Sebringville.  They  are  offering  several 
young  bulls  of  exceptional  breeding. 
They  are  sired  by  Dutchland  Pontiac 
Colantha,  and  out  of  daughters  of  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Calamity.  One  is  from  a 
full  sister  to  King  Segis  Alcartra  Banks, 
that  was  five  times  grand  champion  in 
1921  on  the  Eastern  fair  circuit.  The 
young  bulls  are  nicely  marked  and  they 
with  their  dams  have  recently  passed  the 
Government  test.  In  regard  to  the  sire 
of  these  bulls,  a  glance  over  the  pedigree 
would  show  that  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  duplicate  and  such  breeding 
should  prove  successful.  Four  generations 
back,  there  are  a  number  of  30  to  35-lb. 
records,  and  these  are  followed  up  con- 
sistently with  the  sires  having  numerous 
daughters  qualifying  in  the  R.O.M.  with 
high  records.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
secure  royally  bred  sires. 


Perth  Holsteins  are  proving  their  worth.  Breeders  looking 
for  foundation  stock  should  attend  this  very  important  sale  at 
Stratford.    Catalogues  can  be  had  from  the  Secretary. 

ADAM  C.  PARK,  Listowel,  Ontario 


MOORE  &  NAIRN 

Auctioneers 


D.  M.  ARBOGAST 

Sales  Manager 


High  Priced  Holstein 
Goes  to  Pittsburg, 

It  is  reported  that  a  dairy  company  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  have  recently  purchased 
32  Holsteins  in  the  Brockville  district. 
In  the  lot  is  a  bull  sold  by  Hon.  A.  C. 
Hardy  for  the  sum  of  $10,000.  The 
country  to  the  south  of  us  is  proving  to 
be  a  good  market  for  some  of  our  high- 
quality  breeding  stock. 


March  9,  1922 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


TAese  free 
bookfeis  on 
farm  SanMaiion 

tell  you  how  to  prevent 
disease  among  livestock 
and  poultry  and  describe 
in  detail  the  many  uses  of 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


No.  151-FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and 
tells  how  to  prevent  diseases  common  to 
livestock. 

No.  15  7_  DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the 

dog  of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160- HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  com- 
mon hog  diseases. 

No.  185-KOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete 
directions  for  the  construction  of  a  con- 
crete hog  wallow. 

No.  163— POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice 
and  mites,  also  to  prevent  disease. 

Write  for  these  booklets. 

Animal  Industry  Department 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  IS  SOLD  IN  ORIGINAL 
PACKAGES  AT  ALL   DRUG  STORES 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  SALE 

The  Buckhold  Jersey  Herd 

In  consequence  of  the  outbreaks  of  disease 
in  England,  Dr.  Watney's  sale  is  stopped. 
Hammond,  Craufurd&  Brown,  Auctioneers. 

19  Bloomsbury  Square, 
London,  England. 
February  16th  1922. 


Ayrshire  s  &  Yorkshires 

Pigs  ten  weeks  old,  the  right  type  and 
pricejd  to  sell,  also  some  choice  Ayrshire 
cows,  heifers  and  bulls. 
Write  for  further  particulars. 
JAS.  B.  ROSS,  MEADOWVALE,  ONT. 
Streetsville.Ont,.  Tel.  &  Shipping  Stn. 

<iraclAYouNG  Ayrshire  Bulls 

Some  cows  freshening  soon:  also  heifer-bred. 
R.  O.  P.  stock  accredited  system. 

tups,  j.  Mccormick  rockton 

A  Choice 

JERSEY  BULL 

a  grandson  of  Oxford  You"ll  Do;  3  years  old  last 
Svpt.  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price.  Address 
THE  MISSES  MACDONALD,  231  Metcalf  St.,  Guelph 


-SPECIAL- 

Shropshire  Ewes  to  lamb  in  March 
or  later.  Bred  to  an  Imported 
Buttar  Ram.  These  are  choice 
young  Ewes  of  the  best  Shrop- 
shire type  and  breeding.  Will 
be  priced  to  sell  as  we  need 
room  for  the  coming  lambs. 
Complete  satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS 

Queenston,         -  Ontario 


KENT  OR  ROMNEY 
MARSH  SHEEP 

The  hardiest  and  best  grazing  mutton  and  wool 
sheep  in  Great  Britain.  Successfully  acclimated 
wherever  they  are  required. 

Descriptive  pamphlets,  list  of  breeders  and  all 
information  from 
,,                o       W.  A.  BALL, 
12  Hanover  Square  London,  W.  1 

Choice  Registered  Yorkshires 

Pigs  two  months  old  and  upwards. 
Duck  and  Brethour  strains 
E.  J.  BRADY,,  GLANWORTH 


Winter's  First  Blizzard 
Cripples  Peel  County 
Sale. 

Unfortunately  the  Peel  County  Short- 
horn Breeders  got  up  against  the  most 
unfavorable  weather  of  the  winter  for 
their  first  annual  sale,  which  was  held  at 
Bolton,  Ontario,  on  Thursday,  February 
23.  A  fair  percentage  of  the  cattle  were 
worthy  of  appreciation,  and  without  doubt 
would  have  been  favorably  received  by 
good  breeders*had  the  roads  been  in  any 
shape  to  allow  them  to  have  been  present. 
The  attendance  was  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  local  breeders,  and  it  was  first 
thought  advisable  to  postpone  the  sale 
until  such  time  as  the  roads  became  more 
passable.  A  motion  to  proceed,  how- 
ever, carried.fand  the  breeders  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  way  they  played 
the  game  and  let  them  sell  without 
reserve.  Of  the  twenty-eight  lots  for- 
ward, the  following  lots  sold  at  $100  and 
over.  The  names  given  arc  those  of  the 
purchasers. 

ChaS.JPorter,  Schomberg: 

Miss  Rosewood,  Aug.  6,  1920  $120 

L.  O'Neil,  Hillsdale: 

Rosewood   Beauty   7th,   Feb.  6, 

1921   100 

E.  C.  Hesp,  Bolton : 

Silver  Lady,  May  5,  1917   115 

R.  N.  Beatty,  Inglewood: 

Netherlea  Matchless  4th,  Sept.  25, 

1920   U0 

Harvey  Haake,  Bolton: 

Wilful  Maud,  Dec.  6,  1920    190 

Jas.  Bowes,  Bolton: 

June  Rose,  June  2S,  1919    120 

Rov  Hesp,  Bolton: 

Canada's  Gem  2nd,  July  2,  1916  ...  105 
H.  Smith,  Bolton: 

Pleasant  Bud,  Aug.  12,  1916   115 

W.  Goodfellow,  Bolton: 

Flora  Rosabel,  Sept.  24,  1917   140 

Geo.  McLeland,  Alton: 

Stella,  Nov.  26,  1920    125 

Stanley  Yates,  Bolton: 

Lady  Brant. 44th,  Sept.  15,  1914  ...  150 
Harvey  Westlake,  Mono  Road: 

Maggie  Queen,  Jan.  22,  1920   110 

C.  Welde,  Bolton: 

Winsome  Welcome,  Dec.  31,  1920..  125 

Males.  , 
\Y.  W.  Little,  Brampton: 

Rosewood  Chief,  Dec.  17,  1920   100 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Bolton: 

Myreton  Chief,  Dec.  31,  1920   100 

Chas.  London,  Bolton: 

Lord  Rosewood  2nd,  Apr.  30, 

1921   110 

Live-Stock  Branch: 

White  Robe,  Sept.  12,  1920   120 

G.  W.  Goodfellow: 

Hawthorn  Favourite,  April  22, 

1920   200 

Oak  Lane  Favourite,  Mar.  2,  1921.  200 
Geo.  Robinson,  Claude: 

Brown  Renown,  Mar.  18,  1921   100 


Slavin  Holsteins  Sell 
March  17, 

Attention  is  here  directed  to  the 
Slavin  Dispersal  Sale  of  Holsteins,  to 
be  held  at  Malton  on  March  17th  at 
one  o'clock.  In  sstting  this  date  Mr. 
Slavin  had  in  mind  the  series  of  sales 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Central  Ontario 
during  the  week  referred  to.  This  will, 
give  breeders  who  are  intended  purchasers 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  entire  cir- 
cuit in  the  one  week,  and  no  doubt  a 
great  many  will  take  advantage  of  same. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Slavin 
sale  is  without  doubt,  the  large  number 
of  young  heifers,  which  will  be  included  in 
the  offering.  In  all,  there  are  eighteen 
of  these  one  and  two-year-old  heifers 
listed,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
all  were  bred  on  the  farm  on  which  they 
are  being  sold.  For  ths  most  part, 
these  heifers  are  all  daughters  of  the 
senior  herd  sire,  Riverside  Johanna 
Pontiac,  which  will  be  remembered  as  the 
highest-priced  bull  sold  in  the  Hamilton 
sale  of  1917.  This  bull  is  got  by  King 
Johanna  Pontiac  Korndyke,  a  29-lb. 
bred  son  of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad, 
while  his  dam  is  Tortilla  De  Kol  Sar- 
castic, a  29.47-lb.  sister  to  the  dam  of 
Jemima  Johanna  of  Riverside.  His  six 
nearest  dams  on  the  sire's  side  average 
36  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days,  and  his  five 
nearest  dams  on  the  dam's  side,  average 
35  lbs.  of  butter,  which  give  an  average 


BRAMPTON  JERSEYS 


Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited, 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
We  have  six  hulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imperted-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON,  Brampton,  Ontario 

"CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD" 

PICKERING  FARMS,  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada 

Herd  headed  by  Buttercup's  Butter  Lad.  He  sold  for  $3,200  at  the  National  Jersey  Auction  Sale 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  U.S.A.,  when  eight  months  old.  His  sire,  Flora's  Queen's  Raleigh,  is  known 
as  the  "wonder  sire."  For  the  last  three  years  his  get  have  been  undefeated  on  the  American  Show 
Circuit.  His  dam,  Raleigh's  Eminent  Buttercup,  holds  the  world's  milk  records  up  to  60  days. 
She  gave  So.9  lbs.  milk  in  24  hours  under  official  test,  and  averaged  83  lbs.  for  one  week.  She  was 
also  a  champion  in  the  show-ring.  For  combined  type  and  production  she  is  considered  by  many  the 
greatest  cow  the  Jersey  breed  has  yet  produced. 

R.  J.  FLEMING,  92  King  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Woodview  Farm     Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 
JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
Jno.  Pringle,  Prop. 


The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  'leifers, 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references. 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseys" 


-Herd  headed  by  Br.  Silver  Flyer  (imp.) 
first-prize  two-year-old  and  reserve  cham- 
pion Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars. 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

Rpllmrtnt  Farm  Torcov  ^norial  We  can  sel1  y°u  more  individuality  and  breeding  for 
UCllUlUlll  1  drm  jersey  opeildl  your  money  than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
for  years.  Just  a  few  of  our  specials —  a  15-month  bull  from  almost  a  7000-lb.  2-year-old;  a  13-months 
son  of  a  cow  with  over  SOOO-lbs.  in  &  months;  a  14-months  calf  from  our  best  winging  show  cow  and 
another  11-months  calf  from  a  sister  of  a  Thrater  cup-winning  imported  cow.  Write  at  once  about  these 
calves  as  well  as  our  offering  in  females     Papple  Bros.  (Stop  27  Hamilton  Radial)  R.R.  No.  1  Ont. 

HIPHI  AMH  AYR^?4IRF^  mvlo  tlie  two  "Uhest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the  breed  in  the 
1 11V1I  ILtAi^lS  /V  1  I\OrilI\LiO   2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namely, 
14.064  lbs  milk.  532  lbs.  fat  and  13.161  lbs.  milk,  550  lbs.  fat.  The  average  for  the  total  herd  (three- 
quarters  of  them  being  2  years  olds)  was  9.272  A     F    Fi qVi  Ri  Snn«    Avar's  Cliff  Oiip 
lbs.  milk.  377  Ids.  fat,  average  test  4.10%.      A'  rii>n        OlHlb,   rtyer  J>  Villi,  V£UC 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  all  ages.    English,  Canadian  and  American  strains. 
Can  supply  pairs  not  akin. 
G.  L.  SMITH,  Sanford  Farm  MEADOWVALE,  ONTARIO 

INVERUGIE  TAMWORTHS 

Raise  the  kind  of  bacon  England  wants.    Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  9pring  farrow;  big  type  boars, 

ages;  pairs  not  akin;  100  to  choose  from. 
LESLIE  HADDEN,  Box  264  -  -  Sunderland.  Ontario 

NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale  2  bulls  14  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  sired  by  Primrose  Duke, 
No.  107542.   Also  my  present  stock  bull  Primrose  Duke,  kind  and  gentle,  good  stock  getter,  and  very 
sure.    Also  several  bull  calves  from  3  weeks  to  3  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot;  roans  and 
reds.  2  choice  litters  of  Tamworths  about  ready  to  wean  and  ship.    Prices  right. 
  Long  distance  phone.    A.  A.  CO!  WTI.T,  R.  P.  No.  2.  No— <-a-?»1<».  Ont. 


of  over  35  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days  for 
his  eleven  nearest  clams.  Riverside  Jo- 
hanna Pontiac  also  sells  with  his  eighteen 
daughters,  and  together  they  made  up 
one  of  the  strongest  features  that  has 
been  attached  to  a  Canadian  sale  in  some 
time.  Here  we  might  mention  the  junior 
sire,  which  is  a  26  months'  old  son  of 
Count  Paul  C.  Posch,  this  being  the  sire 
to  which  the  heifers  are  bred.  Count 
Paul  C.  Posch  will  be  remembered  as  a 
son  of  the  34.32-lb.  cow,  Pauline  Colanthus 
Posch,  w  hile  his  sire,  Prince  Echo  Sylvia, 
was  a  son  of  Avondaie  Pontiac  Echo. 
On  the  dam's  side,  Mr.  Slavin's  junior 
herd  sire  is  from  Princess  Colantha 
Banks,  a  26.98-lb.  3-year-old  grand- 
daughter of  Prince  Colanthus  Abbekerk. 
The  mating  of  this  sire  on  the  daughters 
of  the  senior  sire  should  increased  their 
averages  on  sale  day  materially.  Among 
the  younger  breeding  cows  in  the  herd 
arc  also  to  be  found  seven  daughters  of 
another  former  herd  sire.  Count  Echo 
Pontiac  this  being  one  of  the  best-bred 
sons  of  King  Pontiac  Artis  Canada,  and  he 
in  turn  being  a  son  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  sires,  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
The  majority  of  the  daughters  from  this 
sire  are  three  and  four-year-olds.  Of  the 
older  foundation  cows  the  breeding  is 
somewhat  more  varied,  but  among  them 
are  such  cows  as  Korndyke  Segis  Posch, 
22.25-lb.  daughter  of  Sir  Segis  Walker 
Korndyke,  which  made  her  record  as  a 
three-year-old.  She  is  now  only  a  five- 
year-old  cow  and  is  due  just  at  sale  time 
to  a  son  of  the  37.68-lb.  cow,  Pontiac 
Jessie.  Dunrobbin  Orpha  is  a  six-year- 
old  cow  of  real  merit,  and  got  by  Sunny- 
brook  Oakland  Boy.  The  two-year-old 
daughter  of  this  cow  is  due  before 
sale  time,  and  is  the  first  daughter  of  the 
senior  sire  to  freshen.  Quite  a  large 
percentage  of  the  cows  will  also  be 
freshening  late  in  February  and  early 
March.  As  Mr.  Slavin  has  leased  the 
farm  for  a  term  of  years,  the  implements 
and  other  farm  stock  will  be  selling  on  the 
forenoon  of  March  17,  and  included  among 
the  other  farm  stock  are  two  imported 
Clydesdale  mares,  as  well  as  a  six-year-old 
registered  Canadian-bred  mare,  and  her 
yearling  horse-colt  which  is  got  by  the 
imported  stallion,  Hartington.  All  en- 
quiries regarding  the  catalogues,  etc., 
should  be  addressed  to  C.  Slavin,  Malton, 
Ontario. 


Vineyard  Yorkshires 

SPECIAL  FOR  MARCH  ONLY. 

To  make  room  for  our  spring  litters  I 
am  offering  100  September  and  October 
gilts.  These  are  mostly  sired  by  the  same 
sire  as  the  champion  sow  at  Toronto  and 
London,  1921;  also  sire  of  many  other 
winners,  and  from  good  producing  dams. 
These  pigs  are  splendid  type,  in  good, 
thrifty  condition,  but  not  forced.  I  am 
pricing  them  at  840.00  each,  f.o.b.  here 
crated,  and  pedigree  furnished.  Selections 
will  be  made  in  order  received;  no  boars 
or  brood  sows  left. 

ARTHUR  WELSTEAD, 
R.  R.  No.  1,    St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


ROSEDALE  STOCK  FARM 

If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  Durocs,  both  in 
regard  type,  and  quality,  I  can  supply  you  at  re- 
duced prices  to  meet  present  market  values.  My 
herd  is  now  a  selected  lot  of  real  bacon  typed  in- 
dividuals. The  present  markets  and  packers  demand 
bacon  hogs  and  I  have  been  breeding  my  Duroca 
along  these  lines  for  five  years,  and  now  I  can 
supply  you  with  the  right  type  that  will  bring  the 
highest  prices.  If  in  need  of  young  stock,  or  bred 
sows,  it  will  pay  you  to  visit  my  herd,  or  if  unable, 
to  get  my  prices  and  description,  I  sell  and  ship 
my  Durocs  on  approval,  and  they  always  satisfy. 
Correspondence  a  pleasure. 

WALTER  R.  CAMPBELL,         Lobo.  Ontario 

Chester  White  and 
Poland  -  China  Swine 

Choice  young  stock  at  moderate  prices-  Leading 
winners  at  the  best  shows. 

GEO.  G.  GOULD,  Essex,  Ontario 


English  Large  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
or  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female. 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Lynnore  Stock  Farm,  Brantford. 

*  F.  W.  Cockshutt 


AVONDALE  TAMWORTHS 

Sows  all  ages.  Boars  up  to  four  months;  bacon 
type.  Young  stuff  sired  by  Newcastle  King 
or  Inverugie  Walt  2. 

JOS.  PURVIS  &  SON,     Sunderland.  Ontario 

TAMWORTHS 

Young  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boars 
and  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  calves. 
JOHN  W.  TODD  Corinth,  Ontari" 
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Save 
Delays 

Why  tolerate  delays  in 
hauling  around  the  farm  ? 
These  Wide  Tire  Steel 
Wheels  will  not  cut  up 
soft  ground- 

Tudhope-  Anderson 
aDl  Steel  Wheels 

give  you  a  low  wagon  or  truck  and 
make  farm  work  easier.  They  have 
spokes  bolted,  not  cast,  into  the  hub. 
Broken  spokes  can  be  quickly  and  cheap- 
ly replaced. 

Wheels  are  made  to  fit  any  skein  or 
axle  ;  diameters,  20"  to  60"  ;  tire  widths, 
3"  to  10". 

Write  today  for  full  information  and 
order  blanks. 

We  also  manufacture  Low  Down 
Trucks  and  Wide  Tire  Steel  Wheels. 

Tudhope-Anderson  Co.,  Limited 


Orillia 


Ontario 
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PERFECTION 
Seed  &  Grain 
Separator 


(Patented  1901) 

The  best  and  latest 
mill  for  Cleaning 
and  Grading  all 
kinds  of  Seed  and 
Grain. 

See  nearest  Ajrent  or  write  for  Catalogue  to 
THE  TEMPUN  MFC.  CO.,  FERGUS,  ONTARIO 


Weather  Conditions 
Lessen  Caledonia  Average. 

The  Caledonia  Shorthorn  Club  held 
their  annual  spring  sale  at  Caledonia, 
Ontario,  on  Wednesday,  February  22, 
and  while  no  fancy  prices  were  received 
the  average  of  $144  made  on  the  forty- 
one  lots  sold  was  considered  fair,  when 
local  conditions  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  heavy  snow  and  sleet  of 
Tuesday  prevented  the  use  of  motors 
almost  entirely,  and  the  attendance  was, 
considerably  smaller  than  usual.  Then 
too,  very  few  of  the  dual-purpose  females 
were  holding  official  records.  The  top 
price  of  the  sale  was  made  on  a  14-months 
white  show  heifer,  got  by  Browndale 
Banner,  and  consigned  by  W.  A.  Douglas, 
of  Caledonia.  The  buyer  was  John 
Duncan,  of  Caledonia,  and  the  price  $275. 
Eastfield  Beauty,  a  roan  four-year-old, 
cow,  showing  considerable  dairy  qualities, 
and  consigned  by  J.  E.  Campbell,  of 
Brantford,  was  second  highest  at  $250, 
going  to  A.  Empey,  of  Eldorado.  The 
best  price  made  on  bulls  was  $200,  paid 
by  Moore  and  Hetherington,  of  Rose- 
bank,  Ont.,  for  the  two-year-old  bull 
Royal  Crescent,  consigned  by  Ross 
Martindale.  This  bull  was  got  by 
Commodore,  junior  champion  dual-pur- 
pose Shorthorn  bull  at  Toronto  Exhibition 
last  year,  and  his  dam  was  an  8,884-lb. 
three-year-old  daughter  of  Bessie  Low 
Banks  2nd,  a  11,636-lb.  R.O.P.  cow.  At 
the  selling  price  he  was  exceptional  value. 
The  general  average  made  on  the  forty- 
one  lots  sold  was  $144,  a  figure  which 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  increased  by 
one-third  at  least  had  the  weather  been 


Now  coir.e  the  P;g3 — the  Calves—the  Colts — 
and  the  Lambs. 

TIME  for  your  work  horses  and  mules  to  shed 
their  winter's  ccct 

— TIME  to  tone  them  up — give  their  rystems  .1 
spring  house-cleaning — and  drive  out  the  worms. 


A  Spring  CondiftaLer  amd  Worm  Expdler 

Your  COWS  that  hzve  long  been  on  winter  feed  need 
the  system-toning,  bQwel-elcancing,  appetizing  effects  of 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tcnic.  Puts  them  in  fine  condition  for 
calving.  It  means  mere  milk. 

Your  BROOD  SOY/S  will  be  relieved  of  constipation  and 
put  in  fine  fettle  fcr  farrowing  by  a  course  of  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic, — which  means  healthy  pigs,  and  a  mother 
with  an  ample  milk  supply  to  nourish  them. 

Your  SHOATS  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  course  of 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.  It  drives  out  the  worms — stimulates 
the  appetite  and  makes  them  thrive. 

Feed  it  to  EWES  before  lambing  time.  It  prevents 
fevered  udders  and  scouring  lambs.  Feed  it  after  lambing 
time  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  milk,  insuring  lambs  for  the 
early  market. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  contains  Tonics  for  the  digestion, 
Laxatives  fcr  the  bowels,  Diuretics  for  the  kidneys,  and 
Vermifuges  fcr  the  worms. 

Always  buy  it  according  to  the  size  of  your  herd.  Tell 
your  dealer  how  many  animals  you  have.  He  has  a  pack- 
age to  suit    Good  results  guaranteed. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Tjvice  My  Price? 

25  lb.  Pail.  $3.53  100  lb.  Drum,  $12.00 

Smeller  packages  in  proportion. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 


Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr,  Heas  Poul- 
try Pan-a-ce -a 
will  help  make 
your  hens  lay 
now. 


more  favorable.  Eighteen  cows  three 
years  old  and  upwards  made  an  average 
of  $162,  while  twelve  one  and  two-year- 
old  heifers  averaged  $142.  Eleven  bulls 
sold  for  $1,285,  an  average  of  $117.  The 
following  are  lots  selling  for  $100  and 
over,  together  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  purchasers. 


Flower  Girl  16th. 

Champion  Shorthorn  heifer  at  Guelph  for  T.  A. 
Russell,  Toronto.    She   is   sired   by  Matchless 
Plate,  and  sold  for  81,025  at  the  recent  Toronto 
Shorthorn  sale. 


Females. 
I).  E.  Woodruff,  St.  David: 

Welcome  Duchess,  Aug.  12,  1919.. 

Miss  Dalmeny,  Oct.  8,  1915  

Red  Rose,  May  3,  1918  

W.  Hewitt,  York: 

Evelyn,  Aug.  28,  1920  

Mary  Scott  7th,  June  5,  1918  

Roan  Lady,  June  15,  1918  

R.  Lang,  Caledonia: 

Roan  Duchess  68th,  three  years.  .. 
J.  D.  Calder,  Caledonia: 

Dorothy,  Nov.  9,  1913  

H.  Donaldson,  Cayuga: 

Daisy  of  Elm  Lane,  Feb.  20,  1916 
J.  McAlpine,  Caledonia: 

Jennie  of  Elm  Lane,  Feb.  1,  1916 
Lloyd  Clark,  Cayuga: 

Bessie  2nd,  Mar.  24,  1918  

J.  R.  Hancock,  Dunnvillc: 

White  Star,  Jan.  4,  1919  

N.  A.  Fletcher,  Hanna: 

Village  Queen  2nd,  Oct.  16,  1918 .... 
John  Duncan,  Caledonia: 

Adeliza  Blossom,  Jan.  2,  1920  

G.  E.  Clark  &  Son,  Smithville: 

Lily  White,  Oct.  25,  1917  

C.  Brenzial,  York: 

Perfection  6th,  Mar.  16,  1921  

Daisy  Belle  6th,  Mar.  9,  1921  

P.  S.  D.  Harding,  Pt.  Stanley: 

Lady  Jane  4th,  June  29,  1916  

Fortuna  Maid,  Feb.  16,  1920  

Fortuna  27th,  Apr.  10,  1913 
Thos.  Hetherington,  Rosebank: 

Roan  Lass,  Feb.  13,  1916  

Ira  Miner,  Lowbanks: 

Strathallen  Rose,  Mar.  1,  1920  

Boyd  Clark,  York: 

Julia  2nd,  Dec.  12,  1915  

W.  Creegar,  Caledonia: 

Duchess  Girl,  July  20,  1919  

A.  Empey,  Eldorado: 

Eastfield  Beauty,  Apr.  27,  1917  

Males. 

Harper  Bros.,  Caledonia: 

Sittyton  Sort,  F'eb.  2,  1917  

Geo.  Amos  &  Sons,  Moffatt: 

Banner  Browndale,  Oct.  26,  1920... 
A.  Empey: 

Clara's  Browndale,  Dec.  20,  1920.  . 
Thos.  Hetherington: 

Royal  Crescent,  Dec.  21,  1920  

John  Zurnham,  Oswego: 

Broadhooks  Count  (imp.),  Apr.  21, 

1918  

R.  Allan,  Caledonia: 

Strawberry  Sort,  Sept.  12,  1920  

W.  Reeker,  Caledonia: 

Browndale  Charlie,  Jan.  2,  1921  


$175 
175 
100 

175 
200 
205 

120 

125 

145 

240 

225 

115 

175 

2.75 

140 

100 
100 

110 
200 
215 

130 

145 

150 

100 

250 

175 
135 
140 
200 

100 
110 
120 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Western  Directors  of 
Angus  Association. 

Jas.  Bowman  gives  the  following  list  of 
names  of  breeders  elected  Western 
directors  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  Associa- 
tion in  place  of  the  names  published  in 
the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association.  Manitoba:  F.  J.  Collyer, 
Welwyn,  Jas.  Turner,  Carrol;  Sask.: 
Jas.  Browne,  Newdorf;  G.  N.  Buffum, 
Beechad;  Alberta:  A.  E.  Noad,  Olds; 
S.  Henderson,  Lacombe. 


A  Bank  Account  for 
Ins  Farmer's  Wife 

Every  farmer's  wife 
will  find  a  bank 
account  for  house- 
hold and  personal 
expenses  a  help  and 
a  safeguard. 

Purchases  can  be  made 
bv  cheque  through  the 
mail,  making1  a  trip  to 
town  unnecessary.  Eu- 
chre your  cheque  Willi 
your  oider. 


The  Roya 
of  Ca 


Capital  and  Reserves  $  41.000,000 
Total  Resources     -  £00,000,000 


This  Gate  Hangs  True 


1  \ 

Hi 

4 

f 

.b  1  U  L  J. 

The  CLAY  Gate 


It  is  the  strongest  and  most  serviceable  gate 
made.  The  high  carbon  steel  frame  is  con- 
structed to  stand  up  under  every  stress  of  use 
and  abuse.    Fully  guaranteed. 

The  Clay  gate  is  instantly  and  easily  ad- 
justed to  any  height;  it  is  equally  rigid  and 
swings  freely  in  any  position  to  which  it  is 
adjusted. 

Its  long  life  of  rtal  service  makes  it  a  very 
economical  gate. 

Send  for  catalogue  showing  our  full  line 

of  gates. 

Canadian  Metal  Products  Ltd., 

254  York  Road 
GUELPH,  ONTARIO. 


You  will  find  dozens 
cf  uses  for  ao  engine 
cd  your  farm  It  will 
save  you  hundreds  of 
do.'lars  in  time  and  labor. 
A  Brantford  coal-oil  engine  is  the  most  economical  power 
you  can  buy  Price  is  pre-war.  and  fuel  cost  is  not  a  con- 
sideration.  Write  for  booklet  to-day 

Makers  of  Windmills,  Pumps.  Grain  Grinders,  Saw- 
frames.  Tractors,  Concrete  Mixers  and  Electric  Pumping 
Outfits 

GOOLD.  SHAPLEY  at  MUIR  CO..  LTD 

BRANTFORD.  OUT  ■ 
Calgary   A1U     Portage  La  Prairie   Man    Reglna,  Sask. 


STAMMERING 


or  stuttering  overcome  positively.  Our 
natural  me  ,ods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  0  raduute  pupils  every- 
where.   FYee  advice  and  H.erature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER,      -  CANADA 


PATENTS  lilt 


Marks     and  Designs 
Produced  in     all  Countries. 
Special  attention  given  to  patent  litigation. 
Pamphlet  sent  free  on  application. 
RIDOUT  &  MAYBEE 
156  Yonge  Street  Toronto,  Ontario 


The  Farmer's  Advocate 
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EDITORIAL. 


Plan  the  work  and  conduct  the  fanning  operations  in 
accordance  with  some  well-thought-out  program  in  1922. 


Sweet  clover  is  still  a  weed  in  some  districts,  while 
in  other  parts  farmers  are  finding  it  a  superior  crop  for 
hay,  pasture  or  silage. 


It  will  soon  be  time  to  clean  out  the  incubator  and 
start  it  working.  April  hatched  chicks,  especially 
those  incubated  naturally,  are  not  too  early. 


Canada  cannot  afford  to  close  her  doors  to  immigra- 
tion. Immigrants  should  be  selected,  however,  and 
only  those  chosen  who  are  likely  to  make  good  on  the 
land. 


Heifers  should  be  well  developed  and  dairy  cows 
brought  up  to  a  good  thrifty  condition  before  freshening. 
Undeveloped  heifers  and  cows  poorly  fed  prior  to  freshen- 
ing seldom  make  good  records. 


Hogs  have  taken  a  little  tumble  but  the  overseas 
market  still  remains  steady  and  hogs  are  never  very 
plentiful  in  Canada  at  this  season  of  the  year,  which 
should  help  to  prevent  a  break. 


Farmers'  clubs  should  organize  their  districts  for 
clean,  wholesome  summer  sport.  This  will  help  to 
keep  the  clubs  together,  and  at  the  same  time  revive 
some  old-time  custcms  that  were  extremely  beneficial. 


Seme  of  the  good  farm  hands  who  left  rural  parts 
for  more  lucrative  employment  in  the  city,  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  war,  may  be  willing,  this  spring, 
to  consider  engaging  once  more  with  their  former  em- 
ployers. 


Merchandising  agricultural  products  instead  of 
dumping  them  is,  according  to  Aaron  Sapiro,  the  differ- 
ence between  cooperative  methods  and  the  ordinary- 
selling  of  farm  products.  This  is  a  time  for  orderly 
marketing.  Dumping  product  on  glutted  markets 
is  ruinous  to  the  producer. 


LONDON,  ONTARIO,  MARCH  16,  1922. 
Where  the  Profits  are  Hidden. 

  Producers  should  not  neglect  to  take  advantage  of 

all  the  co-operative  marketing  facilities  at  their  disposal 
and  use  the  organizations  which  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  industry.  Legislation 
is  sometimes  a  useful  factor  in  righting  conditions  and 
thus  making  it  easier  for  agriculturists  to  carry  on  a 
remunerative  business.  Some  producers,  however,  go 
to  extremes  in  this  regard,  wasting  a  lot  of  their  time 
in  agitating  for  reform  and  at  the  same  time  carrying 
on  their  farming  operations  in  a  very  careless  and  slip- 
shod manner.  Success  does  not  come  to  these  people. 
Co-operation,  organization  and  legislation  are  aids  only, 
and  can  never  make  farming  profitable  unless  it  is 
conducted  in  an  up-to-date  and  effcient  manner  through 
the  various  stages  of  sowing,  reaping,  feeding  crops  to 
live  stock  and  turning  off  a  high-class  finished  product. 
No  one  should  neglect  those  influencing  factors  which 
govern  the  sale  and  distribution  of  products,  but  unless 
a  farmer  farms  his  land  well,  uses  good  seed  and  keeps 
good  live  stock,  he  should  not  expect  satisfactory  returns. 
The  difference  in  cost  between  preparing  a  good  seed 
bed  and  a  poor  one  is  trifling,  and  so  is  the  difference  in 
cost  between  good  and  poor  seed.  Nevertheless,  these 
two  factors  often  make  an  enormous  difference  in  the 
harvest.  This  is  a  time  to  stress  efficient  production, 
or  economical  production,  rather  than  greater  production. 
It  is  a  time  to  produce  sixty  or  eighty  bushels  of  grain 
from  one  acre,  instead  of  from  two  acres;  it  is  a  time  to 
grow  twelve  to  fourteen  tons  of  corn  per  acre,  instead  of 
spreading  it  over  two  acres;  it  is  a  time  to  keep  cows  that 
will  produce  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  butter-fat 
each  per  year,  instead  of  depending  on  two  cows  to 
yield  that  amount;  and  we  might  run  the  whole  gamut 
of  crops  and  live  stock.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
farms  in  Eastern  Canada  could  increase  their  output 
with  no  additional  expense  of  time  or  labor  by  simply 
using  better  methods.  Much  of  the  profits  which  farmers 
have  been  seeking  have  been  lost  through  careless 
cultural  methods,  through  the  use  of  poor  seed,  and 
through  keeping  poor  live  stock.  Here  is  where  many 
of  the  profits  are  hidden,  and  they  should  be  dug  out 
in  1922. 


Considerable  attention  is  always  paid  to  the  debating 
ability  of  prospective  ministers  when  closing  a  cabinet. 
Very  few  votes  are  ever  changed  by  oratory  in  the  House. 
Cabinet  ministers  should  first  of  all  be  good  administra- 
tors and  capable  of  carrying  on  their  departments  in  a 
progressive  and  businesslike  way. 


United  States  is  threatened  with  another  mine  and 
rail  strike,  and  an  authority  has  stated  that  only  one 
per  cent,  of  the  strikers  in  the  United  States  understand 
the  English  language.  The  influence  of  the  unions 
on  this  account  is  almost  immeasurable,  and  the  well 
being  of  the  State  is  in  danger  when  unions  are  able 
to  decide  the  fate  of  human  life  and  property. 


There  is  no  doubt  but  what  Russia  is  passing  through 
a  terrible  ordeal,  and  that  millions  are  starving.  How- 
ever, a  truthful  history  can  never  be  written  about 
Russia,  if  historians  have  to  depend  on  press  dispatches. 
One  paragrapher  referred  to  the  scarcity  of  reliable  news 
about  Russia  in  this  way:  "We  do  not  know  whether 
Russia  is  tottering  or  tittering." 


farm  yards  can  be  made  much  nicer  and  dryer  by 
underdrainage.  Drains  should  be  filled  in  with  broken 
stones  or  loose  gravel  so  the  water  can  get  to  the  tile. 
The  tramping  and  carting  in  the  ordinary  farm  yard 
produces  a  very  hard  surface,  which  is  almost  impervious 
to  water.  Crushed  stone  or  loose  gravel  will  overcome 
this  dili  ciilty  and  allow  the  surface  water  to  get  away. 


The  Demand  for  Immigration. 

Canada  is  in  a  peculiar  position  in  regard  to  immigra- 
tion. No  one  will  deny  the  fact  that  immigrants  are 
badly  needed  in  Canada,  and  that  a  land-settlement 
scheme  in  the  West  would  greatly  relieve  the  burden 
which  the  railroads  have  imposed  upon  the  people  of 
this  country.  A  well-established  settler  in  Western 
Canada  brings  to  the  railroad  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  dollars  annually,  so  it  can  be  easily  seen 
what  100,000  new  homesteads  or  new  farms  would 
mean  to  this  country. 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  overseas  do- 
minions are  co-operating  with  the  British  authorities 
and  receiving  the  emigrants  who  are  prepared  to 
leave  the  shores  of  their  native  land.  If  Canada  re- 
mains indifferent  she  will  fail  to  attract  the  good  em- 
igrants and  she  will  also  fail  to  receive  her  share  of 
British  capital,  which  is  so  badly  needed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  new  country. 

Our  population  is  small  and  extremely  sparse.  Our 
railroads,  natural  resources  and  industrial  developments 
make  it  necessary  to  increase  our  population.  There 
are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  an  energetic  immigra- 
tion policy,  but  in  spite  of  all  these  arguments  conditions 
in  Canada  make  it  imperative  that  we  move  cautiously. 
In  the  first  place,  farming  conditions  in  Western  Canada 
are  not  now  such  as  to  attract  and  hold  the  immigrant  on 
the  land.  Prospective  farmers  are  the  only  class  of  im- 
migrant desired,  and  unless  they  can  be  settled  satis- 
factorily in  Eastern  Canada,  or  given  employment  on 
well-established  farms,  not  very  much  can  be  done  at 
present.    The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  can  handle 
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a  considerable  number  of  immigrants  by  placing  them 
on  reaily,  or  semi-ready  farms  and  assisting  them  until 
they  get  a  foothold.  However,  for  a  time  at  least  it 
will  be  necessary  to  discuss  immigration  in  terms  of 
thousands,  rather  than  in  terms  of  millions,  and  exercise 
the  greatest  care  to  admit  only  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  farm  life  and  are  prepared  to  undergo  hardships 
peculiar  to  the  country  in  order  to  make  a  home  in 
Canada. 


A  Revival  of  Rural  Sport. 

A  great  many  of  the  farmers'  clubs  throughout 
Ontario  have  this  winter  been  encouraging  social 
activities  and  holding  banquets,  box  socials,  debates, 
card  parties,  etc.  This  good  work  should  not  be  allowed 
to  lapse  when  the  rush  of  spring  work  comes  on  and  club 
work  becomes  quieter.  There  is  more  need  of  organiza- 
tion for  social  functions  in  the  summertime  than  in  the 
winter.  So  many  young  people  have  left  the  country 
during  the  past  few  years  that  games,  sports  and  contests 
between  the  various  communities  have  become  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past.  There  are  plenty  of  young  people 
in  rural  parts  to  revive  the  spirit  that  made  such  good 
times  in  the  country  in  years  gone  by.  The  lack  of 
games  and  sports  is  not  now  due  so  much  to  the  scarcity 
of  young  people  as  it  is  to  the  lack  of  organization  and  the 
need  of  a  few  enthusiastic  people  to  effect  the  organiza- 
tion. Brant  County  set  a  good  example  last  year,  and 
the  results  there  should  be  inspiring  to  the  clubs  all  over 
Ontario.  Fifteen  out  of  the  eighteen  clubs  in  the  County 
of  Brant  actually  lined  up  and  became  part  of  a  ball 
league.  The  district  was  divided  into  four  sections 
where  home  games  were  played.  The  winners  of  the 
four  sections  then  played  home-and-home  games.  The 
Wednesday  afternoon  ball  games  became  so  popular 
that  hay  and  grain  were  allowed  to  stand  in  the  fields 
while  old  and  young  alike  enjoyed  the  afternoon  of  sport . 
Peter  Porter,  who  organized  the  district,  says  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  binder  idle,  and  even  the 
threshing  machine  stopped,  while  everyone  turned  out 
to  the  league  games  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon.  A 
soft-ball  league  was  organized  for  the  girls,  and  on  the 
24th  of  August,  when  the  final  games  of  soft-ball  and 
hard-ball  were  played,  four  thousand  people  wen 
present  to  witness  the  events. 

There  is  time  and  room  in  the  country  for  more  good, 
wholesome  sport.  The  young  folks  are  entitled  to  the 
pleasure  and  the  recreation,  for  after  all  a  change  is  as 
good  as  a  rest  and  these  out-door  contests  are  better, 
physically  as  well  as  mentally,  than  the  motion  picture 
house  or  the  village  pool  room.  Clubs  should  take  the 
matter  up  during  March  and  organize  their  districts 
before  the  rush  of  spring  work  prevents  the  consum- 
mation of  their  plans. 


When  the  Small  Seeds  Fail. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  determine  accurately  just  how 
successfully  fall  wheat  and  the  small  seeds  will  come 
through  the  winter  and  withstand  the  spring  ordeal. 
Fall  wheat  is  not  looking  any  too  well,  and  of  course 
the  fate  of  the  grass  seeds  that  were  sown  last  year  is 
still  in  the  balance.  We  have  no  desire  to  cast  a  mantle 
pf  gloom  over  the  situation  at  this  time,  but  it  seems 
quite  in  order  to  suggest  consideration  of  the  matter  and 
preparation  to  meet  any  contingencies  that  may  arise. 
We  would  caution  farmers  against  breaking  up  fall 
wheat  or  meadows  too  quickly  in  the  spring  before  they 
have  ample  opportunity  to  get  a  start.  Sometimes  a 
very  bare  looking  meadow  will  come  on  and  give  a 
fairly  satisfactory  crop  of  hay,  and  wheat  fields  frequent  ly 
give  cause  for  surprise  in  the  way  they  revive  and  event- 
ually flourish.  It  is  wise  to  first  be  sure  that  the  fields 
cannot  be  profitably  left  without  patching  or  breaking 
up,  before  anything  is  done  with  them. 

It  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  any  contingency,  and 
farmers  would  be  well  advised  to  watch  their  fields  and 
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be  ready  to  carry  out  any  plans  that  seem  best  suited  to 
meet  the  circumstances.  A  patchy  wheat  field  can  often 
be  supplemented  to  advantage  with  a  light  sowing  of 
barley.  In  some  cases  six  pecks  of  barley  can  be  sown 
to  the  acre  and  the  cultivator  put  through  the  entire 
field.  There  will  still  be  sufficient  wheat  left  standing  to 
give  excellent  feed.  Of  course,  if  the  wheat  is  entirely 
gone  the  field  should  be  broken  up  and  then  the  owner 
can  take  his  choice  of  the  spring  grains. 

The  meadows,  too,  can  often  be  patched  to  advantage, 
and  sweet  clover  may  be  found  very  useful  in  such  a 
case.  When  the  meadows  are  completely  gone  and  a 
hay  shortage  is  feared,  oats,  peas  and  sweet  clover  might 
be  resorted  to  as  a  mixture  suitable  for  such  an  occasion. 

The  above  are  suggestions  only  and  farmers  may  have 
other  methods  of  meeting  these  reverses.  In  any  case, 
it  is  well  to  be  prepared.  The  condition  of  wheat  and 
meadows  will  be  a  vital  question  for  a  time  and  if  any 
readers  of  this  short  article  have  methods  that  are 
adaptable  to  the  circumstances  we  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  and  publish  their  suggestions. 


Paying  too  Much  for  the  Whistle, 

By  Sandy  Fraser. 
I  saw  Duncan  McGregor  again  last  week.  He  cam' 
over  tae  talk  aboot  the  hard  times  and  the  taxes  and  tae 
borrow  my  cross-cut  saw.  Duncan  always  has  some 
guid  excuse  for  callin'  aroond,  but  talking  is,  generally, 
his  main  business.  According  tae  the  auld  saying  this 
warld  is  oot  o'  joint  but,  gin  it  would  juist  listen  tae 
Duncan's  advice  for  a  wee  while,  and  act  upon  it,  it 
could  set  itself  richt  in  short  order.  Joking  aside,  there's 
often  conseederable  truth  in  what  he  says,  a'richt. 
Provided  he  doesna  get  tae  tellin'  ye  stories  o'  the  auld 
days,  of  coorse.  He's  no  a'thegither  responsible  when 
he  gets  going  alang  that  line,  ye  ken. 

But  that  day  he  was  over  he  started  in  by  askin' 
me  what  I  thought  was  gaein'  tae  be  the  end  o'  the  fever 
that  was  ragin'  throughoot  the  country  at  present. 
"What  fever?"  says  I.  "Between  the  cauld  weather 
and  the  prohibition  laws  I  had  been  thinkin'  that  the 
temperature  o'  the  people  was  being  kept  doon  tae  normal 
maist  o'  the  time,"  I  says. 

"What  I  was  referrin'  tae,"  returned  Duncan,  "was 
this  excitement  that  has  been  warked  up  by  the  owners 
o'  motor-cars,  in  the  last  couple  or  three  years,  over  t  e 
matter  o'  good  roads.  It's  been  in  the  air  wherever 
ye  went;  even  the  preachers  in  their  pulpits  would  be 
givin'  us  a  sly  dig,  noo  and  again.  And  onybody  that 
raised  a  hand  or  a  voice  against  the  'great  reform  move- 


ment' was  naething  but  a  back  number  and  a  stick-in- 
the-mud  that  ought  tae  be  chloroformed  and  removed 
frae  the  path  o' progress.  But  noo  that  the  time  has  come 
tae  be  payin' for  all  oor  'Provincial  Highways'  and  the 
it  er  main  roads  that  have  been  built  and  tarred  and  oiled 
for  the  benefit  o'  the  people  that  hae  time  enough  tae 
be  rinnin'  aroond  on  them,  noo,  I  say,  we  are  beginnin' 
tae  hear  from  these  chaps  that  thought  they  could  'have 
their  cake  and  eat  it  too,'  as  the  auld  proverb  puts  it. 
'Good  Roads'  was  tae  be  the  watchward  o'  the  present 
generation  and  it  was  as  much  as  yer  standing  in  the 
community  was  worth  tae  say  a  word  against  it.  But 
noo  that  the  taxes  have  doubled  and  incomes  have  been 
cut  in  twa,  there's  anither  tune  that  we  hae  to  dance  to 
and  there's  a  lot  o'  fellows  I  ken  that  dinna  like  it.  Ye 
used  tae  be  in  favor  o'  road  improvement  yersel',  Sandy," 
says  Duncan.  "How  dae  ye  find  it,  sae  far  as  ye've 
got?" 

"Oh,  I  dinna  ken,"  I  replied,  "It's  grand  for  these 
fellows,  wi'  cars,  tae  be  able  tae  race  through  the 
country  at  aboot  forty  miles  an  hour.  I  was  oot  wi' 
one  o'  them  for  half  a  day  last  summer  and  when  we 
cam'  tae  a  stretch  o'  road  that  had  juist  been  paved 
and  all  finished  up,  he  says  tae  me:  'Noo  Sandy,  keep 
yer  mouth  shut  or  the  wind  will  bend  yer  front  teeth  in.'- 
And  he  let  the  machine  oot  until  he  made  me  wish 
I  was  in  my  auld  buggy  again  wi'  my  gray  mare  joggin' 
me  intae  toon  at  the  rate  o'  aboot  foor  miles  an  hour. 
I  guess  the  new  roads  are  the  thing  for  the  cars,  a'richt, 
Duncan,"  I  concluded. 

"Maybe  they  are,"  says  Duncan,  "I'll  no  dispute  ye 
there.  But  they're  not  always  the  thing  for  a  dull-shod 
team  6'  horses  drawing  a  heavy  load.  Especially  gin 
yer  'tar-macadam*  happens  tae  be  a  wee  bit  wet  or  icy. 
I've  seen  horses  gae  doon  on  it  mony  a  time.  Ye  can't 
draw  the  load  on  a  paved  road  that  ye  can  on  a  guid 
piece  o'  gravelled  highway.    Not  by  a  lang  ways." 

"Then  there's  anither  thing  aboot  these  roads. 
Ye've  got  tae  be  everlastingly  repairin'  them.  I  could 
show  ye  a  piece  o'  road,  not  ten  miles  frae  yer  ain  home, 
Sandy,  where  the  tar  is  practically  all  worn  off  and  where 
the  water  lies  in  the  holes  in  it  for  half  a  day  after  ilka 
rain.    And  it's  juist  three  years  since  this  road  was  built." 

"Never  mind,  Duncan,"  I  interrupted,  "I  hear  the 
County  Council  is  making  a  grant  o'  thirty  thousand 
dollars  tae  be  spent  this  year  on  the  resurfacing  o'  all 
these  roads  that  seem  tae  be  in  need  o'  it.  That  ought 
tae  pit  them  in  shape  again." 

"Na  doot,"  returned  Duncan,  gettin'  up  frae  his 
chair  and  reachin'  for  his  pipe.  "But  in  what  kind  o' 
shape  is  it  gaein'  tae  leave  my  pocket?  And  the  pockets  o' 
half  the  ither  tax-payers  o'  the  country?  And  if  the  roads 
we  hae  noo  are  costing  us  thirty  thousand  a  year  for 
repairs  what  will  we  be  asked  tae  put  up  when  all  oor 
roads  have  been  rebuilt  tae  suit  the  taste  o'  the  car- 
owners  o'  the  country?  It's  time  somebody  thought 
aboot  that.  Sae  far  as  I  can  see,  naebody  has.  We've 
gone  intae  this  road-building  business  juist  as  we  are 
apt  tae  go  intae  everything  else;  head  over  heels.  Moder- 
ation is  a  word  that  I'm  afraid  this  warld  is  never  gaein' 
tae  learn  the  meanin'  of.  For  years  we  put  up  wi' 
dirt  roads,  travellin'  through  mud  that  cam'  up  tae  oor 
horses'  knees  in  the  spring  and  fall  o'  the  year.  Then, 
all  at  once,  some  man,  or  a  bunch  o'  men,  get  up  an 
excitement  over  the  thing  and  bring  us  tae  the  point 
o'  believing  that  the  millenium  will  come  when  we  hae 
good  roads  and  no'  a  meenute  before  it.  And  that 
naething  less  than  the  kind  o'  pavements  they  lay  doon 
in  the  cities  will  be  guid  enough  for  ilka  sideroad  and 
back  lane  in  the  country. 

"Sae,  here  we  find  oorselves  into  it,  wi'  oor  taxes 
one  hundred  per  cent,  above  what  they  were  ten  years 
ago  and  wi'  every  prospect  o'  them  climbin'  higher  as  the 
years  go  on.  It's  a  bad  prospect,  Sandy,"  says  Duncan, 
"I  canna  help  thinkin'  that." 

"Weel  Duncan,"  I  says,  "Ye've  sized  up  the  situation 
pretty  weel.  What  kind  o'  a  remedy  are  ye  gaein'  tae 
prescribe,  or  has  the  trouble  gone  too  far  to  be  cured." 

"Hoot  man,"  returned  Duncan,  "there's  naething 
but  what  can  be  patched  up  in  some  way  or  ither. 
Even  the  mess  we're  getting  into  wi'    oor  highways. 
But  I'm  dootin'  but  that  it  will  tak'  anither  year  or 
twa  yet  tae  wauken  people  up.    The  taxes  that  are 
comin'  ought  to  dae  it,  hooever.    But  gin  ye  ask  me 
what  system  o'  road  improvement  I  would  recommend 
and  which  I  think  might  hae  been  tried  wi'  advantage 
at  the  time  the  country  began  experimenting  wi'  tar 
and  cement  and  all  that  sort  o'  thing,  I'll  juist  tell  ye. 
There  are  thousands  o'  acres  o'  gravel  scattered  over  this 
Province  that  we  are  makin'  but  little  use  of.  Where 
this  can  be  got.  wi'in  a  reasonable  distance  I  canna  under- 
stand men  wi'  common-sense  using  onything  else.  It's 
safe  tae  say  that  they  could  build  five  miles  o'  gravel 
road  for  the  same  price  that  they  pay  for  one  o'  that  tar- 
macadam,  or  whatever  ye  call  it.    And  when  the  work 
is  done  they  won't  be  under  the  necessity  o'  makin' 
a  special  assessment  on  the  taxpayers,  at  the  end  of  a 
couple  or  three  years,  for  repairs.    A  good  road-drag 
used  on  the  gravel,  every  week  or  twa,  as  it  is  gettin' 
packed  into  place,  is  all  that  it  needs  in  the  way  o'  after- 
treatment.    This  fills  in  the  ru,ts  and  mak's  a  solid  stone 
track  for  the  wheels  that  is  six  inches  deep  or  mair. 
I've  tried  this  plan  and  I  ken  what  I'm  talkin'  aboot. 
It  gives  ye  a  guid  solid  road  and  one  that  yer  team  willna 
slip  on  when  they  hae  to  tak'  a  heavy  pull.    There's  one 
thing  ye  are  gaein'  tae  see  alang  the  line  o'  these  "good 
roads"  before  mony  years  and  that  is,  a  lot  o'  crippled 
horses.    The  pounding  on  the  solid  stone  is  bound  tae 
ruin  their  feet  and  ilka  time  they  slip  they  are  liable 
tae  damage  their  legs  in  some  way  or  ither." 

"What  aboot  the  part  o'  the  country  where  gravel 
canna  be  got,  Duncan,"  I  inquired. 

"They'll  juist  have  tae  mak  their  gravel  in  those 
places,  I  suppose.    These  rock-crushers  can  chew  up  an 


unco'  big  pile  o'  stane  in  a  day  and  I  guess  there's  vera 
few  parts  o'  this  Province  where  the  stanes  canna  be 
found.  Put  a  man  on  the  job  that  kens  his  business  and 
ye  can  get  a  vera  passable  road  wi'  the  help  o'  the  rock- 
crusher.  But  it  may  need  rounding  up,  noo  and  again, 
the  same  as  the  gravel  road.  A  wee  bit  o'  care  is  all 
that  should  be  needed  wi'  either  o'  them." 

"Weel,  auld  chap,"  says  I,  as  Duncan  was  takin'  his 
leave,  wi'  the  cross-cut  saw  under  his  arm,  "I  must  say 
that  I  think  yer  heid  is  level  sae  far  as  this  road  business 
is  concerned.  Good  highways  for  the  farmer  has  always 
been  mair  or  less  a  matter  o'  religion  wi'  me,  but,  as 
things  hae  been  gaein  of  late,  I'm  beginnin'  tae  think 
that  we  are  in  the  way  to  be  payin'  a  wee  bit  ower  muckle 
for  oor  whistle,  as  the  auld  sayin'  has  it.  Taxes  and 
debt  may  be  a  sign  o'  progress,  as  we  hae  been  tauld 
several  times,  but  its  the  kind  o'  progress  that  a  boat 
makes  when  ye  pit  it  intae  the  river  tae  float  wi'  the 
stream.  It's  all  weel  eneuch  for  a  while  but,  sooner  or 
later,  ye've  got  to  pull  pretty  hard  to  get  it  back  tae 
where  it  started  from." 

"That's  richt,  Sandy,"  says  Duncan  as  he  shut  the 
gate;  "you  and  me  will  agree  in  this  wee  matter  o 
higher  taxes,  whatever." 

Nature's  Diary. 

by  a.  brooker  ki.ugh,  m.  a. 
Heredity.  No.  6. 
Comparatively  few  cases  in  the  study  of  genetics  are 
as  simple  as  that  of  Mendel's  first  experiment  with  which 
we  dealt  in  our  last  article,  but  there  are  some  cases 
of  practical  importance  which  proceed  exactly  along  these 
Hies.  Such  a  case  occurs  in  the  breeding  of  black  foxes. 
The  black  fox  is  not  a  distinct  species  but  is  a  color 
phase  of  the  red  fox.  When  a  black  and  red  fox  are 
crossed  the  progeny  are  all  red  in  appearance,  but  when 
two  of  these  hybrids  are  crossed  (and  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  term  hybrid  in  genetics  is  not  reserved  for  the  offspring 
from  a  cross  between  distinct  species,  but  is  applied 
to  the  offspring  of  parents  which  differ  in  some  parti- 
cular character)  three-quarters  of  the  progeny  are  red 
and  one-quarter  are  black.  This  shows  that  red  is 
dominant  and  black  is  recessive  in  foxes.  r-urther- 
more,  if  two  blacks  produced  in  this  way  are  mated  their 
progeny  are  all  pure  black,  while  among  the  reds  one 
third  are  pure  red  and  breed  true,  and  two-thirds  con- 
tain latent  black  which  comes  out  when  two  such 
animals  are  mated,  or  if  one  of  them  is  mated  to  a  black 
fox. 

From  the  two  examples  which  we  have  now  con- 
sidered we  can  see  that  one  cannot  tell  the  true  genetic 
constitution  of  an  animal  or  a  plant  by  looking  at  it, 
but  that  this  must  be  ascertained  by  breeding  in  the 
case  of  those  individuals  which  show  the  dominant 
characteristic.  Thus  all  the  tall  hybrid  peas  look  alike, 
as  do  all  the  red  foxes,  but  one-third  of  them  differ  from 
the  other  two-thirds  in  their  germinal  constitution.  We 
need  names  for  distinguishing  these  individuals  which 
differ  in  their  genetic  constitution,  and  if  an  individual 
carries  only  one  character  of  the  pair  of  characters  it  is 
said  to  be  homozygous  for  that  character,  while  if  A 
carries  both  characters  it  is  said  to  be  heterozygous. 
Thus  among  the  peas  of  the  F2  generation  (which  means 
the  second  filial  generation)  those  tall  peas  which  breed 
true  are  homozygous  for  tallness,  while  those  which 
yield  %  tall  peas  and  \i  dwarf  peas  are  heterozygous 
for  tallness.  Similarly  among  the  F2  foxes  which  are 
red  in  appearance  some  are  homozygous  for  redness  while 
others  are  heterozygous  for  redness. 

While  dominance  is  not  a  universal  phenomenon 
it  is  very  common,  and  a  few  of  the  very  numerous 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  found  to  exist  are — hornless- 
ness  is  dominant  over  horns  in  cattle,  horns  are  dominant 
over  hornlessness  in  sheep,  two-celled  fruit  is  dominant 
over  many-celled  fruit  in  tomatoes,  susceptibility  to 
rust  over  immunity  to  rust  in  wheat,  yellow  color  and 
starchy  kernel  are  dominant  over  white  color  and  sugary 
kernel  in  maize,  trotting  habit  is  dominant  over  pacing 
habit  in  horses,  red  eyes  are  dominant  over  white  eyes  in 
the  pomace  fly,  beardlessness  is  dominant  over  bearded- 
ness  in  barley,  in  poultry  rose  comb  is  dominant  over 
single  comb,  white  plumage  over  black,  feathered  shanks 
over  bare  shanks,  crested  head  over  uncrested  head, 
broodiness  over  nonbroodiness,  while  in  man  brown  eyes 
are  dominant  over  blue,  dark  hair  over  light,  and  wavy 
hair  over  straight.  On  looking  over  this  list  one  will  see 
that  there  is  no  way,  aside  from  the  actual  test  by  breed- 
ing, of  recognizing  what  character  will  be  dominant, 
as  it  is  not  always  the  commonest  character  which  to 
dominant.  Thus  there  are  more  horned  than  polled 
cattle,  yet  hornlessness  is  dominant,  and  more  hornless 
than  horned  sheep,  yet  here  horns  are  dominant. 

Now  that  we  have  examined  some  of  the  simple 
cases  of  mendelian  inheritance  we  are  in  a  position  to 
formulate  Mendel's  Law,  which  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  , 

1.  Every  organism  can  be  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  heredity  as  being  made  up  of  unit  characters. 

2.  These  unit  characters  segregate  in  the  sex  cells. 

3.  These  unit  characters  re-combine  in  the  progeny 
in  every  possible  manner  according  to  the  law  of  chance- 

4.  One  of  each  pair  of  unit  characters  is  often  domi- 
nant while  the  other  is  recessive. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  only  what  is  known 
as  the  monohybrid,  that  is  we  have  dealt  with  only  a 
single  pair  of  characters.  If  we  now  turn  to  the  di- 
hybrid,  in  which  we  have  two  pairs  of  contrasting 
characters,  we  find  conditions  a  little  more  complicated- 

The  evidence  points  to  the  value  of  early-hatched 
pullets  for  profit  next  winter.  Experience  shows  that 
early  hatching  is  a  reliable  principle  to  follow,  and 
justifies  its  further  adoption  as  far  as  is  practicable.- 
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Bringing  Back  the  Old  Apple  Orchard. 


WHETHER  or  not  to  attempt  to  bring  back  the 
old  orchard  to  something  like  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition where  it  will  return  a  profit  over  and  above 
the  rent  of  the  land  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  expended 
upon  it,  is  something  that  each  owner  of  such  an  orchard 
must  decide  for  himsel:.  But  whether  or  not  the 
average  old  orchard  scattered  so  liberally  throughout 
Ontario  and  Eastern  Canada  can  be  brought  back  to  a 
profitable  condition  is  a  matter  about  which  there  can 
be  no  real  argument;  because  it  has  been  abundantly 
proven  in  past  years,  and  over  a  very  wide  range  of 
country,  which  is  dotted  with  orchards  that  have  been 
neglected,  largely  because  the  owners  of  them  have  not 
had  the  interest  or  the  foresight  to  see  the  money  that 
rould  be  got  out  of  them  under  good  care,  that  these 
orchards  can  be  brought  back  and  made  to  return  a 
handsome  dividend.  We  have  frequently  discussed 
in  those  columns  the  problem  of  the  farm  orchard  and 
do  not  hesitate  once  more,  to  suggest  that  a  great  many 
of  the  farm  orchards  can  very  well  be  dispensed  with  for 
the  good  of  the  fruit  industry.  This  we  believe  is  a 
conclusion  which  is  shared  by  a  great  many  who  have 
studied  the  fruit  situation  in  Ontario  particularly,  and  it 
is  at  the  same  time  one  that  is  not  reached  without  many 
regrets.  It  is  difficult  to  put  one's  finger  on  the  exact 
reason  for  the  neglect  of  so  many  farm  orchards,  but  to  a 
very  large  extent  it  is  due  to  the  very  small  size  of  many 
of  them  and  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  seem  important 
enough  to  their  owners  to  warrant  the  time  and  labor 
necessary  to  care  for  them.  The  fault  seems  to  be 
rather  with  the  ideas  of  their  owners  rather  than  with 
the  facts  as  to  their  profitableness.  There  are,  or  were 
Mime  years  ago,  a  number  of  comparatively  small 
orchards  which  were  very  profitable,  but  on  the  whole 
it  seems  to  be  true  that  the  average  farmer  will  not, 
whether  he  should  or  not,  take  the  time  to  care  for  an 
orchard  as  it  should  be  cared  for  to  make  money  from  it. 
As  a  result,  many  of  these  orchards  are  merely  breeding 
places  for  very  troublesome  diseases  and  insect  pests. 
There  seems  to  be  much  more  likelihood  of  an  orchard 
being  cared  for  if  it  is  five  acres  or  more  in  extent,  and 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  to  orchards  of  this  size 
and  larger  that  we  must  look  for  the  good  fruit  of  the 
future.  The  smaller  orchard  can  be  cared  for  and 
haps  a  few  will  be  handled  at  a  profit,  but  there  will 
lie  more  of  them,  we  venture  to  say,  which  will  be  a 
liability  instead  of  an  asset  to  the  farms  on  which  they 
are  situated. 

Xot  long  ago  a  very  prominent  agriculturist  said 
to  the  writer  that  in  his  opinion  the  fruit  industry  in 
Eastern  Canada  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition 
and  we  could  not  help  but  agree  with  him  on  the  whole. 
The  fruit  industry  is  really  just  now  beginning  to  get  out 
from  under  the  cloud  that  the  war  hung  over  it,  and  the 
great  task  before  those  interested  is  to  see  that  cultural 
methods  are  emphasized  as  they  were  before  the  war. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  urge  large  plantings,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that  the  plantings  we  now  have  are 
taken  care  of.  For  some  years  there  has  been  very 
little  talk  indeed  about  methods  of  cultiva  ion,  because 
»o  many  orchards  have  been  in  sod  and  their  owners 
prefer  to  leave  them  there.  Fertilizers  have  been  high 
in  price  and  the  trees  have  in  many  cases  been  allowed 
to  get  along  as  best  they  could.  Pruning  has  been 
greatly  neglected,  and  with  the  exception  of  spraying 
which  has  been  given  some  attention  by  the  specialized 
fruit  grower,  we  have  been  drifting  along  like  a  ship 
without  a  rudder  and  with  a  crew  that  seemingly  did  not 
care  whether  there  was  a  port  ahead  or  not.  The  few 
districts  which  began  to  give  care  to  their  orchards  as 
>oon  as  labor  conditions  allowed,  are  so  small  that  they 
have  exerted  very  little  influence  on  the  fruit  industry 
generally  and  the  happy  fact  that  they  have  tried  to 
settle  down  to  the  constructive  development  of  their 
orchards  is  not  much  more  than  an  indicator  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  if  all  of  those  whose  interest 
in  the  fruit  industry  is  represented  by  investments  in 
orchards,  were  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
bring  back  those  orchards  to  a  condition  of  profitable 
production. 

Bringing  back  the  orchard — and  it  is  not  only  the 
orchard  that  needs  to  be  brought  back — is  not  a  job 
ol  a  week  or  two,  or  even  of  a  year  or  two 
in  some  cases.  But  the  fact  that  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  bring  back  an  orchard 
that  has  been  sadly  neglected,  to  a  place 
uliere  it  will  be  a  pride  to  its  owner,  does 
not  mean  that  one  must  wait  years  before 
any  returns  can  be  secured.  Perfect 
crops  can  only  come  from  a  perfect 
condition  of  the  trees  and  the  soil  from 
which  they  feed.  Entirely  satisfactory 
returns  can  only  come  from  a  system 
ol  marketing  that  will  get  for  the  grower 
a  fair  share  of  the  ultimate  price  at 
which  the  consumer  buys.  But  in  the 
meantime,  the  less-than-perfect  trees  will 
bear  some  fruit  and  it  will  be  surprising 
to  many  that  good  care  for  a  year  or  two, 
or  even  for  the  first  season  in  many  cases, 
will  bring  profits  that  were  not  expected, 
ror  twenty- five  years  apples  have  been 
marketed  by  the  present  somewhat 
unfair  system  and  the  good  orchard  has 
always  been  more  profitable  than  the 
|)Oor  one.  No  system  of  marketing  is 
going  to  change  this  and  it  is,  therefore, 
poor  business  for  any  one  to  keep  on 


neglecting  his  orchard  until  a  better  system  of  marketing 
shall  have  been  devised.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  grow 
good  fruit,  sell  it  to  the  best  possible  advantage  and 
improve  our  system  of  marketing  as  we  go  along.  No- 
body can  make  a  success  out  of  marketing  poor  fruit, 
but  to  secure  good  fruit  means  that  we  must  care  for  our 
orchards. 

Soil  fertilization,  soil  cultivation,  tree  pruning  and 
insect  and  disease  control  are  the  four  principal  factors 
in  bringing  about  good  yields.  Not  one  of  them  can  be 
neglected  if  the  crop  is  to  be  profitable  and  yet  there  are 
many  men  who  expect  to  get  profitable  crops  merely 
by  manuring,  or  by  pruning,  or  by  cultivating  a  few 
times  during  the  summer.  Pruned  trees  cannot  yield 
heavily  in  a  starved  soil,  heavy  crops  cannot  be  profitable 
if  they  are  injured  by  fungi  or  insects,  and  rich  soils 
from  which  the  moisture  is  allowed  to  escape,  have  no 
way  of  getting  their  much  needed  plant  food  to  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  where  it  can  be  manufactured  into 
the  materials  needed  for  growth. 

The  fruit  grower  should  look  at  his  orchard  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  tree.  It  should  be  his 
chief  purpose  to  see  that  each  tree  in  his  orchard  is 
supplied  with  an  environment  suitable  for  fruit 
production  to  a  profitable  degree.  This  means  first 
that  the  tree  itself  should  be  healthy  and  here  we  must 
consider  such  matters  as  drainage  and  disease.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  here  to  say  anything  about  drainage, 


Trees  that  are  Scraped  can  be  Sprayed 
More  Effectively. 

because  that  is  a  matter  for  consideration  when  an 
orchard  is  planted,  but  nothing  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  health  of  the  tree  otherwise.  Where 
an  orchard  has  been  neglected  for  some  years  and  has 
not  been  sprayed,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  scrape  the  trunks 
and  large  limbs  so  as  to  remove  all  of  the  rougher 
bark  and  thus  destroy  the  hiding  places  of  many  trouble- 
some insects  which  winter  over  in  the  crevices.  At  the 
most  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  do  this  more  than 
every  five  or  six  years,  and  once  an  orchard  has  been 
brought    into  shape,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be 


A  Good  Apple  Orchard  is  an  Asset  to  Any  Farm. 


necessary  again.  The  careful  orchardist  will  also  clean 
up  the  orchard  surroundings  so  that  further  insect 
hiding  places  and  resorts  for  mice  and  rabbits  will  be 
removed.  Dirty  fence  corners  add  to  the  cost  of  spray- 
ing and  decrease  the  quality  of  the  fruit  indirectly, 
so  it,  therefore,  becomes  profitable  to  clean  them  up. 
It  should  be  possible  to  cultivate  the  orchard  close  to 
the  fence  and  turn  under  each  year,  if  clean  cultivation 
is  followed,  practically  everything  that  has  fallen  on 
the  ground.  Where  the  orchard  is  not  cultivated  it 
should  be  possible  to  get  the  mower  close  to  the  fences 
so  as  to  remove  long  grass  and  keep  the  orchard  surround- 
ings clean  and  neat.  Scraping  the  trees  should  not  be 
done  with  a  sharp  instrument  as  the  bark  will  be  injured. 
A  dull  hoe  is  perhaps  best  and  a  very  dull  hoe  is  better 
still. 

Pruning  the  old  orchard  is  a  very  important  job 
but  it  must  not  be  expected  that  after  some  years  of 
neglect,  one  pruning  will  be  enough  to  bring  the  trees 
back  into  good  shape.  It  will  probably  take  two  or 
three  years,  pruning  once  each  year  to  get  them  growing 
satisfactorily  even  if  they  are  not  too  bad  at  the  start. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  out  all  of  the  dead  wood 
and  it  is  important  to  get  the  pruning  done  as  early 
as  possible,  as  well  as  the  scraping.  The  more  wood 
there  is  to  cover  the  longer  it  will  take  to  spray  well  and 
the  more  material  it  will  take  also.  Both  time  and  spray 
materials  are  valuable,  so  that  if  the  trees  can  be  cleaned 
up  and  the  pruning  done  before  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
the  first  spray  in  April,  or  just  as  the  leaves  are  showing, 
the  cost  of  caring  for  the  orchard  will  be  lessened. 
After  the  dead  wood  is  taken  out,  it  is  then  possible 
to  see  what  limbs  and  branches  are  unnecessary  and  these 
should  obviously  be  removed  first.  Pruning  is  necessary 
not  only  to  keep  the  tree  to  a  convenient  shape,  but 
also  to  keep  it  thinned  out  so  that  the  sunlight  can  get 
in  and  ripen  the  fruit.  Thinning  out  the  branches  also 
helps  in  spraying  and  in  lessening  the  amount  of  disease. 
In  pruning,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  we  cut 
off  one  branch  on  one  side  of  the  tree  the  removal  of 
that  branch  does  not  have  much  effect,  if  any,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tree.  In  other  words  the  effect  of 
pruning  seems  to  be  local  and  to  prune  a  tree  properly 
it  is  necessary  to  go  all  over  the  tree  and  give  to  each 
branch  what  is  requires.  Thus  we  say  to  thin  out  the 
unnecessary  branches  first  and  this  requires  some 
judgment.  It  is  poor  practice  in  pruning  any  tree  to 
cut  out  a  large  limb  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The  removal 
of  large  limbs  is  the  last  resort  of  the  fruit  grower  and 
as  surely  as  it  is  necessary,  one  can  conclude  that  pruning 
has  been  neglected  in  that  orchard  for  many  years. 

Perhaps  the  trees  have  grown  so  high  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  pick  the  fruit  and  there  are  many  trees  so 
high  that  it  is  wise  to  lower  them  somewhat.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  lower  them  too  quickly 
and  the  limbs  that  should  only  be  removed  over  about 
three  years  are  all  taken  off  at  once.  The  result  is  a 
thick,  bushy  top  which  requires  to  be  thinned  out 
at  considerable  expense  next  year  and,  perhaps  if  the  top 
has  been  taken  off  too  much,  the  branches  will  sunscald 
and  become  weakened.  The  first  pruning  of  an  old 
orchard  must  be  a  very  general  one  and  if  the  branches 
are  thinned  out  and  some  of  the  tops  of  high  trees  taken 
off,  not  much  more  can  be  done  until  one  sees  how  they 
are  inclined  to  bear. 

The  question  of  cultivation  is  a  very  important  one, 
but  we  are  far  from  having  heard  the  last  word  on  the 
subject.  There  are  many  advocates  of  sod  orchards 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  instances  where 
sod  seems  to  have  done  very  well.  Over  a  large  number 
of  orchards  we  are  confident  that  the  cultivated  orchard 
proves  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  most  profitable 
even  though  it  costs  more  to  cultivate  than  to  seed  down 
to  grass.  This  is  chiefly  because  cultivation  tends  to 
conserve  soil  moisture  and  without  soil  moisture  the 
fruit  will  not  grow  to  any  size,  nor  can  the  trees  remain 
in  the  most  healthy  state.  Sod  orchards  tend  to  lose 
their  moisture  unless  they  are  provided  with  a  mulch 
of  some  sort  and  drying  out  as  they  do,  the  owner  loses 
both  in  size  and  quantity  of  fruit.  It  is  true  that  sod 
orchards  as  a  rule  produce  fruit  of  better  color  than 
cultivated  orchards,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
sod  is  profitable  in  the  end.  ,  We  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  most 
orchardists  to  plow  or  cultivate  the  or- 
chard as  early  in  the  spring  as  it  is  possible 
to  work  the  land  and  to  keep  cultiva- 
ting frequently  during  the  early  summer 
until  it  is  time  to  sow  a  cover  crop. 

Just  here  let  us  say  something  about  a 
cover  crop,  which  can  be  beneficial  in 
many  ways,  but  is  chiefly  necessary  in 
our  climate  so  that  there  will  be  some 
agency  for  hardening  up  the  wood  of  the 
trees  and  stopping  growth  early  enough 
to  avoid  winter  injury.  The  time  to 
sow  a  cover  crop  is  more  important  than 
the  kind  of  a  cover  crop,  and  we  venture 
the  opinion  that  in  the  past  we  have  not 
used  a  cover  crop  early  enough  as  a 
rule.  In  extreme  eastern  portions  of 
Ontario  and  in  Quebec,  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  May  has  been  recommended 
and  for  the  most  favored  portions  of 
Ontario  it  is  probable  that  the  middle 
of  June  or  soon  after  is  late  enough. 
The  cover  crop  should  be  one  that  will 
Continued  on  page  337. 
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THE  HORSE. 


The  Light  Horse  in  Canada. 

By  H.  J.  P.' Good. 

The  first  light  horses  in  Canada  were  undoubtedly 
the  French  Canadian.  As  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Station  at  Cap  Rouge,  Que., 
in  his  bulletin  on  the  type,  says  the  old-time  French 
Canadian  pony,  as  he  was  styled,  was  a  little  horse  of 
iron.  He  usually  stood  about  14  hands,  2  inches,  or 
rather  under  and  weighed  anything  from  1,000  to  1,300 
lbs.  The  first  horses  of  this  type  were  sent  to  Canada 
by  Louis  XIV  and  after  remaining  the  property  of  His 
Majesty  for  three  years  were  distributed  throughout  the 
country  and  entrusted  to  such  people  as  were  likely  to 
make  the  best  use  of  them.  From  those  sprung  the 
hardy  little  horse  for  which  Quebec  became  noted  and 
the  blood  of  which  has  gone  to  form  certain  families 
of  the  Morgan  and  to  enrich  and  improve  the  stamina 
of  the  trotter  and  the  pacer. 

In  Ontario,  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  West- 
ern Provinces,  the  light  horse  has  come  from  two  sources, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  First  of  all  the 
military  that  were  in  the  early  days  stationed  in  our 
midst,  and  that  fought  Britain's  battles,  brought  over 
a  large  number  of  horses,  primarily  for  the  uses  of  the 
army,  that  were  left  here  and  that  ultimately  became 
distributed  broadcast.  Many  of  these  were  mares, 
the  majority  in  fact,  and  they  were  served  mostly  by 
stallions  of  sorts  that  drifted  hither  from  the  United 
States,  although  a  few  stallions  even  then  came  over 
from  the  British  Isles  and  found  an  abiding  place.  The 
general  production  was  a  shaggy,  rough,  but  generally 
hardy  lot.  No  generally  decided  improvement  took 
place  until  peace  ensued,  the  military  to  a  large  extent 
departed,  and  Canadian  breeders  and  Canadian  farmers 
became  more  dependent  upon  themselves.  This  is 
true,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  the  mares 
the  soldiers  left  were  three-quarters  and  half  bred. 
The  services  of  good  stallions  were  not  at  that  time 
available.  As  the  years  wore  on  importations  of  good 
Thoroughbred  stallions  and  pure-bred  Hackneys  were 
made  from  Britain,  better  trotting  stock  came  from  across 
the  border,  and  a  leavening  up  process  commenced. 
That  it  was  a  slow  process  there  is  abundant  testimony 
to  prove.  However,  with  the  general  adoption  in  later 
years  by  the  provinces  of  the  inspection  and  registra- 
tion of  stallions,  progress  had  been  made,  and  is  still 
being  made,  and  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  electri- 
fication of  our  street  railways  and  the  introduction  of 
motor  power  has  largely  decreased  the  demand  in  cities 
and  in  towns  for  both  the  carriage  (including  the  buggy  ) 
and  delivery  horse. 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  light  horses  are  nearly 
all  trotting  and  pacing  bred,  although  there,  as  else- 
where, the  British  soldiers  on  their  departure  left  some 
good  mares;  but  these  were  generally  bred  to  harness  sires 
— it  is  to  be  feared  not  often  of  the  best  quality.  Still 
is  must  not  be  supposed  that  good,  sturdy  stock  have 
not  often  been  brought  in  from  the  New  England  States, 
principally  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  There  have  also 
been  introduced  here  and  there  some  fairly  good 
Thoroughbred  stallions  and  that  the  Hackney  breed 
has  not  been  overlooked  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
when  J.  E.  Widener  of  Philadelphia,  a  breeder  of 
Hackneys,  wanted  a  sire  he  took  Old  Nobleman,  a  horse 
of  noble  pedigree  who  was  unearthed  pulling  a  fish-cart 
down  by  the  sea.  The  total  result  is  that  many  really 
fine,  sturdy,  honest  light  horses  are  to  be  found  in  each 
of  the  three  Marine  Provinces. 

In  Ontario  the  light  harness  horses  have  mostly 
drifted  up  through  New  York  state  and  Michigan,  with 
the  result  that  at  this  day  there  are  to  be  found  trotting 
and  pacing  horses  that  for  speed  and  conformation  can 
pretty  well  hold,  their  own  with  some  of  the  best  in  the 
land  of  origin.  While  the  centre  in  the  earlier  days  of 
these  types  was  Welland  County — where  John  Bradburn, 
who  for  twenty-five  years  subsequently  controlled  the 
fortunes  of  Hamilin's  famous  Village  Farm,  known  as  the 
world's  greatest  trotting  nursery,  set  the  pace  sixty  and 
seventy  years  ago — many  good  horses  made  their  way 
in  over  the  St.  Lawrence;  a  notable  example  of  this  may 
be  mentioned  in  the  late  J.  P.  Wiser's  Rysdyk.  Anyway 
the  light  horses  of  Ontario  and  also  of  Quebec  benefited 
by  the  importation  of  good  sires  from  over  the  border. 
One  in  particular  that  may  be  referred  to  here  is  Old 
Royal  George,  to  which  famous  sire,  breeders  fifty  and 
sixty  years  ago  thought  it  a  stamp  of  superlative  merit 
to  be  able  to  trace.  When  Colonel  Ravenhill  of  the 
British  army  w-ent  through  Canada  in  1886  he  com- 
plained that  of  upwards  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
horses  he  inspected  he  could  only  find  eighty-three 
horses  worth  purchasing.  But  he  was  looking  for  cavalry 
horses  and  the  stock  the  farmers  of  Canada  were  mostly 
breeding  were  for  every  day  use. 

In  the  Western,  as  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  the 
light  horse  of  the  day  is  largely  an  importation,  or  rather 
the  descendant  of  importations,  from  the  United  States 
— from  Minnesota,  Montana  and  the  Dakotas.  There, 
too,  much  of  the  stock  is  of  good  class  due  to  intelligence 
in  breeding.  While  many  good  Thoroughbreds,  and 
some  extra  fine  Hackneys  have  been  introduced  by  H. 
Cochrane,  and  have  exercised  their  influence,  excepting 
the  cow  ponies,  offspring  of  range  horses  and  the  polo 
ponies,  for  which  Alberta  has  become  famous,  the  light 
horse  stock  is  largely  of  the  roadster  or  trotting  and 
pacing  kind. 

Treating  of  the  Thoroughbred,  which  is  also  entitled 
to  be  classed  under  the  title  of  light  horse,  up  to  sixty 
or  sixty-five  years  ago — it  was  in  1869  and  '70  that  the 
regiments  that  had  been  stationed  in  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces finally  cleared  out — the  military    were  pretty 


well  entitled  to  the  credit  of  bringing  the  type  to  Canada 
and  maintaining  it  here.  Colonels,  Majors,  Captains, 
and  other  officers,  with  an  occasional  General,  figure  in 
the  sport  with  horses  that  were  going  forward.  For  all 
that,  however,  some  noteworthy  importations  both 
from  Britain  and  the  United  States,  were  made  by 
wealthy  civilians.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Hendries,  John,  William  and  George,  John  Shedden, 
Simon  Beattie,  T.  C.  Patteson,  C.  J.  Douglas,  Dr. 
Morton,  Quetton  St.  George,  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  in 
Ontario,  and  J.  P.  Dawes,  the  Arntons,  the  Allans, 
Mr.  Baumgarten,  Col.  Strathy,  C.  W.  Penniston,  and 
others  in  Quebec.  The  most  noteworthy  importation  of 
the  period  was  that  of  the  great  stallion  Leamington, 
thrice  a  Chester  cup  winner,  for  which  Sir  Roderick 
Cameron,  then  a  Canadian  financier,  was  responsible. 
This  horse  passed  into  the  United  States,  after  leaving 
some  foals  on  this  side  of  the  border,  and  there  for  Mr. 
Pierre  Lorillard  sired  Iroquois,  the  English  Derby  winner 
of  1881,  and  the  speedy  Parole,  that  as  a  gelding  set 
up  to  rival  in  England  as  a  racing  implement,  the  great 
Isonomy.  Another  notable  importation  was  George 
Frederick,  also  a  Derby  winner,  for  whose  coming  Col. 
Strathy  of  Montreal  has  the  credit.  Some  of  the 
Thoroughbred  stallions  that  made  their  impress  on  the 
light  horse  stock  of  the  country  from  forty  to  sixty 
years  ago  were  Harper,  Mickey  Free,  Reveller,  Jack 
the  Barber,  Terror,  Sir  Archibald,  Melesian,  War 
Dance  and  Hyder  Ali,  most  of  them  imported.  After 
they  passed,  the  late  J.  E.  Seagram  imported  Thorough- 
breds from  England  almost  annually  and  brought  in 
some  notable  animals  which  have  had  and  are  still 
having,  their  effect.  The  late  Mr.  Robert  Davies  also 
brought  in  some  good  horses.  So  too  has  Mrs.  Living- 
ston, and  now,  J.  K.  L.  Ross  is  setting  the  pace. 

The  Hackney,  as  well  as  the  other  types  previously 
particularized,  has  also  had  its  effect  on  the  light  horse 
stock  of  the  country,  both  East  and  West. 

An  incident  connected  with  the  Hackney  is  that 
when  the  late  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher,  then  Dominion 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  wished  to  encourage  a  type  of 
military  horse,  he  offered  prizes  at  the  Toronto  Horse 
Show.  When  the  returns  came  in,  it  was  found  that  the 
winners  were  directly  Hackneys  and  not  of  the  type  that 
the  Minister  had  in  mind.  The  prizes  were  not  re- 
newed. On  the  other  hand,  a  team  of  eight  horses 
attached  to  the  Guelph,  Ontario  battery,  were  declared 
by  the  authorities  to  be  the  best  artillery  horses  in^ 
South  Africa.  They  were  cross  bred,  rather  of  farm 
type,  but  active  and  always  up  in  the  traces. 


Denholmhill  Marmion 

Sire,    Denholmhill    David:    dam,    Denholmhill    Blossom.  Owned 
by  \V.  W.  Hogg,  Thamesford.  See  page  376. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Instead  of  buying  feed  for  boarder  stock,  it  may  pay 
to  sell  the  poor  stock  and  feed  the  good  stuff  better. 


It  is  strange  but  nevertheless  true  that  a  stockman 
fails  to  see  many  of  the  weak  points  in  his  animals. 


The  Congress  Shorthorn  Sale  of  200  head  made  an 
average  of  $311  with  a  top  of  $2,600  for  Supreme  Knight. 


Several  sheep  owners  report  the  crop  of  early  spring 
lambs  to  be  satisfactory.  This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
shepherds  must  be  on  the  job. 


Some  animals  are  born  scrubs,  but  far  too  many 
have  scrubbiness  thrust  upon  them  through  lack  of 
sufficient  feed  and  attention  the  first  year. 


Many  early  lambs  perish,  because  the  attendant  is 
not  on  hand  to  render  assistance.  The  yeaning  ewe 
needs  attention,  and  a  moderately  warm  stall  is  im- 
portant for  the  young  lamb  at  this  season. 


If  there  is  danger  of  being  short  of  hay,  try  sowing 
oats,  peas  and  sweet  clover  to  cut  and  cure  for  hay. 
Others  have  found  that  this  crop  makes  a  very  good 
substitute  and  gives  returns  the  same  year  as  sown. 


Cold  storage  space  in  the  United  Kingdom  suitable 
for  holding  stocks  of  frozen  meat  is  estimated  at  36,- 
569,000  cubic  feet,  without  counting  numerous  cold 
stores  having  a  capacity  of  less  than  100,000  cubic  feet 

each. 


Jas.  Browne,  President  of  the  Angus  Association 
claims  that  success  depends  upon  work  and  working 
intelligently  and  then  saving.  If  this  advice  was 
followed  there  would  be  fewer  failures,  and  greater 
prosperity  and  contentment  generally. 

The  other  day  we  saw  calves  from  a  few  weeks  ol 
up  to  five  or  six  months  running  in  one  pen.    This  does 
not  give  the  youngsters  a  chance.    So  far  as  possible, 
have  calves  of  similar  age  by  themselves,  so  that  af 
may  have  an  opportunity  at  the  feed  trough. 

Some  time  ago  we  advised  placing  the  sow  due  t 
farrow  in  a  box  stall  in  the  stable  and  then  give  th 
young  pigs  the  run  of  the  stable.  E.  Parkinson,  one  o 
our  readers,  informed  us  that  he  was  following  ou 
suggestion  this  winter  with  the  best  of  success.  I 
fact,  Mr.  Parkinson  says  that  this  one  suggestion  i 
worth  already  twenty  years'  subscription  to  "  The 
Farmer's  Advocate." 


One  of  our  readers  recently  described  his  method  o 
handling  his  hogs,  and  says,  "I  wish  more  of  the  readers 
would  state  their  experiences  with  crops  and  live  stock 
through  'The  Farmer's  Advocate,'  as  one  man's  views 
always  help  another."  Haven't  you  had  some  ex- 
perience that  would  help  your  neighbors?  Let  us  hea 
from  you. 


Several  stockmen  have  complained  of  difficult y  u 
getting  cows  in  calf.  This  is  a  condition  which  ma 
be  due  to  diseased  reproductive  organs  of  either  male 
or  female,  which  for  the  time  at  least  render  them  sterile. 
It  certainly  is  a  serious  drawback  to  any  stockman  and 
one  which  requires  expert  treatment  to  prevent  perma- 
nent sterility. 


Geo.  H.  Clark,  Seed  Commissioner  at  Ottawa, 
claims  that  the  adulteration  of  commercial  stock  feeds 
is  still  quite  prevalent,  and  urges  care  and  discrimination 
in  the  purchase  of  feeds.  For  instance  a  bag  labeled  barley 
meal  was  found  on  examination  to  consist  of  ground 
corn,  sorghum,  bean  meal  and  oat  hulls.  Feed  flour  had 
ground  rice  hulls,  pulverized  oat  hulls  with  sorghum 
and  corn.  Samples  of  feed  showing  evidence  of  adultera- 
tion should  be  sent  to  the  Seed  Commissioner,  Ottawa. 
The  fee  for  micro-analysis  of  feeds  is  one  dollar  per 
sample  which  entitles  the  sender  to  the  analysis  for  his 
own  information  and  for  court  action.  This  affords  a 
medium  through  which  the  purchaser  can  gain  accurate 
information  relative  to  composition  of  feeds. 


The  World's  Meat  Trade. 

A  review  of  the  meat  market  from  the  viewpoint  ul 
a  British  marketing  establishment  might  be  of  interest 
to  Canadian  stockmen  at  the  present  time.  Weddel  & 
Company,  of  London,  England,  have  just  recently  issued 
their  thirty-fourth  annual  review  of  the  frozen  meat 
trade.  It  appears  that  the  Britisher  must  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  frozen  or  chilled  meat  to  supply  the 
demand.  The  home  supply  comes  far  short  of  filling 
the  need.  There  is  or  should  be  a  splendid  market  here 
for  the  Canadian  producer,  but  we  find  that  as  yet  vera 
little  chilled  or  frozen  meat  is  shipped  from  Canada, 
although  considerable  numbers  of  finished  cattle  were 
shipped  on  foot  to  the  British  market  last  year  and  sold 
at  very  good  prices.  With  lower  freight  and  ocean 
rates,  this  trade  should  be  considerably  increased. 
In  glancing  over  the  table  showing  the  source  of  supply 
of  beef,  mutton  and  lamb  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is 
noticed  that  Argentina  supplies  practically  three  times 
as  much  frozen  beef  as  the  nearest  competitor,  which 
is  Australia.  New  Zealand  supplies  three  times  the 
amount  of  mutton  and  lamb  that  the  Argentine  does. 
The  countries  supplying  the  United  Kingdom  with 
frozen  meats  are  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Brazil,  Chili,  North  America  and  South 
Africa.  There  was  a  total  of  439,069  tons  of  beef,  and 
336,935  tons  of  lamb  and  mutton.  Of  this  amount 
11,646  tons  of  beef  were  shipped  from  North  America, 
and  815  tons  of  mutton.  The  whole  amount  represented 
38.35  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption.  There  were 
150,410  tons  of  chilled  meat,  coming  largely  from  Argen- 
tina, with  only  738  tons  from  North  America.  Foreign 
fresh-killed  live  stock  totalled  22,000  tons  of  beef  and 
about  4,000  tons  of  lamb  and  mutton.  This  to  quite  an 
extent  came  from  Canada.  The  importations  equalled 
47.18  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption,  and  the  home- 
grown 52.82  per  cent.  Although  much  farther  removed 
from  the  market,  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Brazil  are 
great  meat-producing  countries  and  are  able  to  supply 
a  large  portion  of  the  beef  imported  into  Great  Britain. 
New  Zealand  supplies  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  lamb 
and  mutton. 

Last  year  the  wholesale  price  of  imported  meat 
was  reduced  by  about  one-third  as  compared  with  1920. 
It  is  claimed  by  this  report  that  the  retail  prices  have 
not  shown  anything  like  the  same  reduction  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  wholesale  prices.  The  importation 
of  beef,  mutton  and  lamb  was  greater  than  in  192(V  In 
the  London  district  it  is  claimed  that  from  80  to  85  per 
cent,  of  the  meat  marketed  comes  from  overseas.  All 
along  the  line  there  has  been  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
wholesale  price,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  the  retail  price. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  markets  have  been 
irregular  during  the  year,  owing  largely  to  the  violent 
fluctuation   of  the  exchange   rate.    In   France,  the 
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butchers  have  never  taken  kindly  to  frozen  meat  ,  owing 
largely  to  regulations  insisted  on  by  the  authorities. 
The  outlook  in  France  is  reported  to  be  far  from  en- 
couraging at  the  present  time.  In  Belgium  there  has 
been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  importation  of 
frozen  meat.  In  Italy,  86  per  cent,  of  the  1921  im- 
portations came  from  Brazil.  Agriculture  and  cattle 
raising  are  said  to  be  recovering  steadily  in  that  country. 

Conditions  in  England  from  a  meat  production 
(standpoint  have  been  anything  but  satisfactory.  The 
prolonged  drought  which  burned  up  the  pastures  made  it 
kecessary  to  feed  the  cattle  in  order  to  keep  up  their 
condition,  thus  adding  to  the  expense.  To  make  matters 
worse  for  the  producer,  a  decline  in  price  set  in  and  the 
year  closed  with  values  of  fat  cattle  at  little  more  than 
half  their  opening  level.  The  heavy  slaughter  of  calves 
in  1919  and  1920  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of  store  cattle, 
thus  increasing  the  price.  This  worked  a  hardship 
on  the  farmers  whose  business  it  is  to  fatten  stock  for 
the  market.  Then  the  financial  stringency  and  scarcity 
of  winter  feed,  with  the  lowering  of  prices  for  finished 
cattle,  was  a  great  hardship  to  the  British  farmer. 
Unsatisfactory  as  conditions  are  in  Canada,  a  review  of 
the  live-stock  business  in  other  countries  indicates  that 
we  are  much  better  off  than  farmers  in  those  countries. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  stockmen  have  been 
hard  hit.  The  prices  obtainable  on  the  British  market 
were  in  some  cases  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  the  high 
charges  involved  in  freezing  and  shipping  to  the  market. 
The  farmers  had  the  advantage  of  having  a  fair  amount 
of  feed  and  many  of  them  have  held  their  stock,  hoping 
for  better  prices  or  a  lowering  in  shipping  and  selling 
charges.  Weather  conditions  are  said  to  have  been 
favorable  in  South  Africa  for  live  stock,  but  the  collapse 
in  prices  of  meats  rendered  it  practically  impossible  to 
make  any  profit.  In  Argentina  the  cattle-raising  in- 
dustry of  the  past  few  years  had  been  so  good  that 
stockmen  leased  land  at  very  high  rentals,  and  like  many 
in  Canada  bought  feeder  cattle  a  year  ago  on  a  1919-20 
basis.  The  collapse  in  the  market  was  a  blow  from  which 
nany  will  have  difficulty  to  recover.  A  similar  state  of 
affairs  exists  in  the  other  meat-producing  countries. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  report,  to  the  Canadian 
store  cattle  embargo  and  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  Royal  Commission.  It  was  claimed  that  should  the 
embargo  be  removed  any  importation  which  might  be 
made  would  not  increase  the  meat  supply  sufficiently  to 
have  any  significant  effect  on  the  meat  market,  and  that 
without  the  importation  of  these  additional  stores  all 
meat  prices  had  been  reduced  by  about  fifty  per  cent, 
in  the  past  year.  In  reviewing  the  source  of  supplies 
there  is  no  promise  of  abundance  in  the  near  future, 
especially  of  beef.  The  home  supplies  of  beef  and  mutton 
are  not  likely  to  show  any  increase.  With  the  live-stock 
population  more  or  less  stationary,  and  a  steadily  in- 
creasing population,  the  position  of  supplies  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  satisfactory  from  the  consumer's  view- 
point, therefore  the  prospects  for  1922  are  none  too  rosy. 
The  general  tendency  must  be  toward  re-establishing 
prices  of  1913.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  some 
recovery  from  the  great  depression  in  values  in  vogue  at 
the  close  of  1921  and  early  in  1922. 


Paralysis  in  Swine. 

Partial  or  complete  paralysis  in  pigs  is  not  an  un- 
common occurence  and  is  responsible  for  considerable 
losses.  This  fact  is  much  more  noticeable  than  it  was 
a  few  years  ago.  The  cases  must  not  be  confounded 
with  ordinary  cases  of  crippling  or  lameness.  Paralysis 
is  liable  to  occur  in  all  breeds  or  kinds  of  swine  regardless 
of  their  general  care  or  physical  condition.  One  type^of 
the  trouble  appears  to  occur  only  in  young  pigs  up  to  6 
months  of  age,  and  usually  attacks  two  or  more  of  the 
same  litter. 

The  condition  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  any  speci- 
fic causative  agent.  In  some  cases  the  progeny  of  a 
particular  boar  appears  to  be  especially  susceptible. 
Where  the  breeding  of  the  boar  in  such  instances  can 
be  traced  for  a  few  generations  it  sometimes  tends  to 
the  opinion  that  the  trouble  may  be  largely  due  to  in- 
breeding. Diseases  of  the  vertebral  column  due  to 
tubercular  affection  may  produce  symptoms  that  are 
hard  to  differentiate  from  paralysis. 

Invasion  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  spinal  cord,  or 
nerves  may  cause  paralysis.  Malnutrition  is  probably 
an  important  factor  as  a  cause.  The  disease  is  not 
infectious,  but  the  conditions  that  cause  it  in  one  animal 
may  cause  it  in  many  that  have  been  existing  under  the 
same  conditions.  No  cases  have  been  recorded  of  the 
disease  being  transmitted  by  contact  of  affected  with 
susceptible  pigs. 

In  cases  of  paralysis  due  to  tubercular  infection 
the  vertebra  is  usually  involved  resulting  in  an  inflamma- 
tory action  that  usually  causes  pressure  upon  the  spinal 
cord  and  nerves.  In  most  cases  there  are  no  well-marked 
lesions. 

Symptoms — The  first  symptoms  noticeable  in  some- 
cases  is  a  pecularity  of  locomotion.  The  affected  animal 
may  weave  or  wabble  and  in  some  cases  may  fall.  The 
symptoms  are  progressive.  In  some  cases  the  progress 
is  very  slow,  the  symptoms  gradually  increasing  in 
intensity  until  the  patient  apparently  loses  all  power  of 
two  or  more  legs. 

In  other  cases  the  attack  is  very  sudden,  the  first 
indication  of  anything  abnormal  about  the  animal 
being,  inability  to  rise,  or  to  maintain  the  standing  posi- 
tion if  raised  to  his  feet.  He  generally  lies  flat  on  the 
floor  or  ground,  apparently  quite  comfortable  and 
evidently  suffers  little  or  no  pain. 

The  paralized  pig  has  a  normal  appetite  and  if  he 
be  quite  young  may  develop,  but  usually  not  quite 
so  rapidly  as  normal  ones,  if  food,  and  drink  be  provided 


in  necessary  quantities.  The  pulse,  respirations  and 
temperature  remain  normal  unless  complications  arise. 
Defecation  and  urination  are  usually  normal.  While 
he  cannot  rise  to  take  food,  he  will  generally  consume  food 
that  is  placed  into  the  mouth  or  left  within  reach. 
Ability  to  move  the  Head  usually  remains.  There  is 
generally  a  tendency  to  constipation  due  largely  to 
inaction. 

The  paralysis  usually  involves  the  hind  legs  only,  but 
in  some  cases  all  four,  and  rarely  the  fore  legs  only. 

After  the  disease  has  been  present  for  considerable 
time  the  muscles  of  the  affected  parts  usually  become 
hard  and  tense. 

Complications,  largely  due  to  the  recumbant 
position  and  want  of  exercise  usually  develop  and  in  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time  the  patient  dies. 

Treatment. — Paralysis  due  to  alterations  in  the  motor 
nerves  is  usually  incurable.  If  from  an  accident  that 
temporary  affects  the  nerves  recovery  may  take  place. 


Duroc  Jersey  Sow 

Champion  at  Toronto  and  London  f  ir   F.  W.  Hiller,  Thamesville, 
Ontario. 

As  the  predisposition  is  probably  congenital,  and  due 
to  inbreeding,  the  condition  may  be  prevented  by  out- 
crossing and  removing  all  breeding  animals  in  which  a 
noticeable  percentage  of  the  progeny  develop  the  disease. 

Medical  treatment  except  laxatives  as  a  little  raw 
linseed  oil,  as  the  condition  of  the  bowels  indicate, 
and  nerve  tonics,  as  2  to  10  grains  nux  vomica  3  times  has 
practically  no  effect.  If  the  affected  animal  be  in  good 
condition  the  advisability  of  slaughter  before  complica- 
tions arise,  should  be  carefully  considered,  as  the  paralysis 
does  not  effect  the  quality  of  the  flesh.  Whip. 


Live  Stock  Breeders  of  all  Countries 
Have  Suffered, 

The  Live  Stock  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Ottawa,  have  recently  issued  their  annual  report 
on  the  live  stock  market  and  trade  situation.  This 
report  covers  every  detail  of  the  meat  trade  and  points 
out  that  no  country,  whether  producing  a  surplus  for 
export  or  importing  to  make  up  the  total  for  domestic 
need,  escapes  the    downward    march   of  values.  As 
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Champion  at  International  ChicaRo  and  other  American  Show?  for 
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practically  all  the  meat  had  been  produced  during  the 
inflated  cost  period,  the  low  values  were  all  the  more 
keenly  felt.  The  falling  prices  tended  to  cause  farmers 
to  hold  their  stock,  and  many  of  the  cattle  marketed 
the  past  year  are  reported  to  have  been  over-ripe,  and 
undoubtedly  had  failed  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  boarding. 
There  were  also  many  instances  where  farmers  were 
forced  to  unload  in  order  to  meet  expenses,  and  this 
helped  to  depress  the  market.  The  Australian,  Argen- 
tina and  New  Zealand  cattlemen  marketing  a  frozen  and 
chilled  article  and  have  been  more  seriously  affected  than 
have  the  Canadians.  The  rate  of  exchange  has  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
reported  that  freezing  works  in  some  of  these  exporting 
countries  are  either  closed  down  or  working  below 
capacity.  Unless  the  export  and  market  conditions 
in  the  United  States  have  been  badly  interpreted,  the 
report     clearly     indicates     that     Canadian  cattle 


should  make  a  much  better  showing  than  during  last 
year.  The  heavy  British  holdings  of  frozen  meats  was 
claimed  to  be  one  factor  which  prevented  the  overseas 
movement  of  live  cattle  from  Canada  from  being  the 
success  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The 
suspension  of  many  industries,  unemployment,  un- 
precedented high  temperature  in  the  British  Isles  im- 
peding distribution  and  consumption,  together  with 
high  ocean  and  freight  rates,  were  depressing  factors 
in  the  meat  trade. 

In  referring  to  the  bacon  market  the  exports  of 
bacon  from  Canada  were  shown  to  be  sixty-six  per  cent, 
larger  than  during  1913.  Denmark  was  said  to  have 
made  a  spectacular  come-back  showing  the  amazing 
increase  in  export  since  1920  of  over  62  per  cent.  They 
were  able  to  do  this  since  swine  production  is  perhaps 
the  most  easily  controlled  of  any  kind  of  production 
under  organized  effort  intelligently  directed.  When 
the  time  came  that  the  British  market  was  again  worth 
exploiting  and  the  cost  of  feed  reasonable  and  avail- 
able, each  Danish  farmer  had  a  litter  of  pigs  ready  to 
feed  into  pork,  and  the  quality  of  their  offering  in  1921 
was  equal  to  that  of  any  other  year.  Adherents  to  a 
recognized  type  of  breeding  stock  and  a  most  careful 
grading  of  the  exported  product  were  the  chief  factors 
in  aiding  the  Danish  producer  to  reclaim  the  British 
market.  Considering  the  average  cost  of  bacon  pro- 
ducing materials,  including  labor  and  land  value,  the 
odds  are  in  our  favor,  but  the  drawbacks  are  distance 
from  market  and  a  weakness  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation. 

A  close  study  of  Canadian  markets  indicates  that 
the  quality  of  the  stock  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on 
the  average  price  paid.  The  average  price  for  cattle 
in  Winnipeg  was  $4.19,  whereas  in  Toronto  it  was  $6.35. 
This  is  almost  $4  less  than  the  average  price  for  1920. 
The  average  price  of  hogs  dropped  from  $18.73,  in  1920, 
to  $11.64.  The  percentage  of  heavy  steers  marketed 
was  three  times  that  of  any  of  the  previous  three  years, 
and  the  percentage  of  handyweight  steers  double  that  of 
1920.  Most  of  the  markets  showed  smaller  receipts 
last  year  than  during  any  of  the  past  four  years,  except 
Toronto,  where  there  was  an  increase  of  some  30,000 
head  over  the  offerings  of  the  previous  year.  Hog 
slaughterings  by  the  large  packing  houses  in  1921  were 
fewer  by  about  149,000  head  than  during  the  previous 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  nearly  20,000 
more  head  marketed  than  during  the  previous  year 
indicating  there  was  keen  competition  in  buying  from 
local  butchers  and  the  smaller  packers. 

It  is  indicated  in  the  report  that  the  purchase  of  store 
cattle  was  not  as  keen  as  in  previous  years.  Reports 
seem  to  indicate  that  other  countries  have  suffered  even 
more  severely  than  Canada,  but  until  there  are  more 
reasonable  transportation  rates,  a  favorable  rate  of 
exchange,  and  a  return  to  a  more  normal  condition  on 
the  continent  in  all  probability  trade  will  be  somewhat 
dull.  There  is  this  satisfaction,  however,  that  the 
cattle  now  being  fed  were  purchased  at  a  lower  rate,  the 
cost  of  feed  has  decreased,  and  there  has  been  some 
decrease  in  labor.  So  that  comparatively  low  prices 
do  not  indicate  such  an  unfavorable  state  of  affairs 
for  the  feeder  and  breeder  of  live  stock  as  did  the  prices 
of  1921.  It  is  important  that  live  stock  men  carry  on 
even  if  the  margin  of  profit  is  not  great.  Some  item 
must  be  attached  to  the  value  of  live  stock  in  keeping 
up  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  It  is  also  a  time  when  a 
greater  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  the  quality, 
as  it  is  quality  which  sells  an  article  during  a  period  of 
keen  competition. 


Cattle  Raising  in  Brazil. 

Frozen  meat  from  South  America  comes  into  com- 
petition with  Canadian  meat  on  the  British  market,  or 
at  least  it  is  sold  there  in  large  quantities,  thus  lessening 
the  demand  for  the  Canadian  product.  As  the  Southern 
country  is  a  competitor  with  Canada  in  this  regard,  it 
might  be  interesting  to  note  climatic  conditions  and  the 
method  of  handling  cattle  in  that  country.  Recently 
S.  C.  Echenique,  from  Rio  Grande  de  Sul  State,  who  has 
been  visiting  a  number  of  the  cattlemen  in  Ontario, 
called  at  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  office  and  we  had 
a  chat  with  him  regarding  conditions  in  Brazil.  Brazil 
is  a  Federal  Republic.  Its  Government  is  composed 
of  a  federation  of  twenty-one  states,  and  it  has  an  area 
of  360,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  forty  million.  Part  of  this  country  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Equator,  where  the  average  temperature 
is  79  degrees,  with  the  atmosphere  rather  damp.  The 
second  zone  reaches  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  where 
there  is  a  mean  temperature  of  65  degrees  in  the  elevated 
parts.  The  third  region  lies  below  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  where  the  temperature  falls  below  zero  but 
there   is  no  snow. 

In  regard  to  cattle,  Mr.  Echenique  confined  his 
remarks  principally  to  his  home  State,  Rio  Grande 
de  Sul,  which  has  an  area  of  8,000  square  miles  and  is 
rh  the  third  zone.  Practically  12,000,000  cattle  are 
raised  in  this  State,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  Brazil  and  closely  connected  with 
Argentina  and  Uruguay.  In  this  State  there  is  frost 
in  winter  but  no  snow.  The  cattle  run  out  the  year 
around.  The  rainy  season,  which  is  the  winter,  is 
between  May  and  September,  and  the  average  annual 
rainfall  reaches  60  inches.  The  water  supply  is  sufficient 
for  the  cattle  and  crops,  although  possibly  once  in  five 
years  there  is  a  drought  lasting  for  two  months.  However, 
in  spite  of  this,  Mr.  Echenique  claimed  that  with  the 
relatively  mild  climate  and  excellent  grasses  cattle 
raising  in  Brazil  is  profitable. 

In  referring  to  his  father's  ranch,  which  consists  of 
about  35,000  acres,  the  pastures  are  sufficient  the  year 
around  to  carry  2,000  cattle,  2,000  sheep  and  100  horses 
per  square  league,  which  is  nearly  1 1,000  acres.  Pasture 
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land  of  this  quality  was  claimed  to  be  worth  from 
$100,000  to  $150,000  per  square  league.  The  ranch  is 
fenced  and  then  divided  into  pastures.  The  live  stock 
is  separated  according  to  the  quality  and  purpose.  On 
Mr.  Echenique's  farm  they  have  four  pastures  for  steers 
one  of  which  is  for  the  year-olds,  another  for  the  two- 
year-olds,  and  the  other  two  for  the  steers  from  three 
to  four  years  old,  at  which  time  they  are  slaughtered 
at  the  packing  house.  Such  steers  will  dress  about 
fifty-six  per  cent.  While  a  little  over  a  year  ago  as 
high  as  15  cents  a  pound  was  paid,  the  cattle  business 
in  Brazil  has  suffered  a  big  depression  similar  to  what 
cattlemen  in  Canada  have  experienced.  The  cattle  are 
not  fed  grain,  although  in  the  State  referred  to  the 
average  yield  of  corn  was  36  bushels  per  acre.  At  the 
present  time  store  cattle  range  from  $25  to  $30  per  head, 
and  good  feeder  steers  from  $45  to  $50. 

The  breeding  stock  are  kept  in  separate  paddocks, 
according  to  age.  There  are  regular  round-ups,  when 
any  sick  animals  are  taken  out  to  the  hospital,  and 
then  the  cattle  are  dipped  frequently  for  the  tick. 
As  they  are  dipped  four  and  five  times  a  year,  and 
sometimes  once  a  month  during  the  summer,  the  cattle 
become  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  is  claimed  that  with 
the  large  concrete  dipping  vats  the  task  is  not  difficult, 
and  it  is  proven  that  it  goes  a  long  way  in  tick  eradication. 
Cattle  are  also  vaccinated  against  blackleg.  When 
the  calves  are  about  eight  months  old  they  are  branded, 
ear-marked  and  vaccinated  at  the  same  time.  Instead 
of  using  the  lariat,  a  chute  is  used  for  this  work. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  sheep  are  also  kept,  and  Mr. 
Echenique  seems  partial  to  the  Shropshire.  In  cattle, 
he  finds  the  Hereford  fills  the  bill,  with  Shorthorns  the 
second  choice. 

The  frozen  and  chilled  meat  industry,  while  quite 
new  in  Brazil,  has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years.  In 
1914  there  were  but  3,300  pounds  exported,  while  in 
1920  there  were  135,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  nearly 
$19,000,000.  In  the  one  State  of  Rio  Grande  de  Sul 
there  are  four  packing  plants,  some  of  which  are  branches 
of  North  American  plants.  There  is  an  endeavor  being 
made  to  improve  the  quality  and  to  expand  the  industry. 

While  Brazil  is  much  farther  from  the  central  meat 
market  than  is  Canada,  the  cattlemen  have  the  great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  pasture  stock  the  year 
around,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  stabling  and  winter 
feeding.  It  is  important  that  Canadian  stockmen 
emphasize  quality,  for  in  that  way  they  can  possibly 
overcome  the  handicap  and  retain  the  best  market 
against  all  comers.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  quality 
must  be  above  the  average,  and  this  means  paying 
more  attention  to  the  breeding  stock  and  feeding  the 
stock  better  from  the  time  it  is  dropped  until  finished. 


Their  knowledge  being  practical  and  not  scientific, 
the  question  arises:  How  are  societies  to  receive  scientific 
knowledge  on  these  things? 

We  have  Federal  experimental  farms  and  provincial 
agricultural  colleges  which  are  investigating  problems 
on  a  scientific  basis,  and  are  keeping  records  of  the  results. 
Now,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  the  Agricultural 
Representative,  who  is  in  touch  with  these  institutions 
and  is  conversant  with  the  soil,  drainage  and  climatic 
conditions  in  the  locality,  co-operate  with  the  societies 
in  his  district,  and  furnish  them  with  the  desired  in- 
formation on  any  new  and  valuable  seeds  or  plants, 
where  they  could  be  procured,  and  the  probable  price. 
Then  I  feel  sure  the  societies  would  "take  up  the  torch" 
and  carry  the  good  work  along  by  inducing  their  mem- 
bers to  buy  them,  and  by  giving  suitable  premiums 
at  the  fall  fairs  to  show  their  merits  and  let  the  public 
see  the  results. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opportunity  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Representative  to  do  a  good  work  through  the 
societies,  and  I  feel  confident  that  most  of  the  societies 
would  welcome  such  a  move. 
Glengarry  Co.,  Ont.  A.  T.  Morrow,  D.D.S. 


Experiences  With  Red  Clover. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

My  observations  concerning  red  clover  have  been 
very  much  in  line  with  those  expressed  in  your  editorial 
in  the  issue  of  March  2,  except  that  for  a  longer  period 
than  three  years — probably  seven  or  eight.  My 
experience  and  observations  have  been  similiar  to  yours. 
In  casting  about  for  a  reason  I  was  at  first  disposed  to 
find  it  in  the  depletion  of  lime  content  in  the  soil.  My 
justification  for  this  conclusion  lay  in  the  fact  that  on 
some  farms,  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  that  were 
comparatively  new  being  under  cultivation  from  25 
to  30  years  and  still  possessing  some  influences  of  virgin 
soil  conditions,  much  superior  crops  of  red  clover  are 
grown  than  on  out  older  lands  that  have  been  under 
cultivation,  and  an  approved  rotation  for  45  to  50  years 
without  any  direct  addition  of  lime  or  of  commercial 
fertilizer  with  limestone  filler.  I  have  had  no  experience 
in  seeding  to  clover  with  either  a  lime  dressing  or  com- ' 
mercial  fertilizer,  but  I  have  observed  that  where  brush 
from  the  orchard  has  been  burned  or  where  wood  ashes 
have  been  scattered,  the  subsequent  growth  of  red 
clover  on  these  places  has  been  luxuriant.  The  lime 
and  potash  may  have  produced  this  result.  Our  soil 
analysts,  or  experiment  stations,  might  give  us  some 
information  on  this  matter. 
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THE  FARM. 

How  Agricultural  Societies  and 
Representatives  Might  Co-operate. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 

Your  editorial  in  the  issue  of  March  2  on  "Agricul- 
tural Societies"  was  read  with  much  interest.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  question  taken  up  by  a  paper  with 
the  prestige  and  circulation  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate." 

True,  many  of  the  societies  do  not  measure  up  to  the 
standard  by  the  Act;  most  of  them,  however,  are  doing 
the  best  that  can  be  done  with  their  limited  finances 
and  the  resources  at  han  .  Directors,  as  a  rule,  give 
their  time  and  energies  gratis,  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
If  they  do  err  on  the  side  favorable  to  entertainment  it 
is  because  the  public  demand  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  a  good  gate  without  a  certain  amount  of  amusements, 
and  money  is  very  essential  to  pay  the  premiums  on 
the  products  exhibited. 

The  agricultural  societies  Act,  Section  12,  says  that 
the  object  of  the  societies  shall  be  to  promote  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  etc.  (C)  "By  owning  and  dis- 
tributing pure-bred  registered  animals,  and  seeds  and 
plants  of  new  and  valuable  kinds." 

Most  of  the  societies  are  not  in  a  financial  position 
to  own  pure-bred  animals  or  to  become  purchasing 
agents.  And  even  if  they  did  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  members 
of  the  society  or  not,  as  every  good  breeder  has  his 
own  opinions  as  to  what  is  best  under  his  particular 
circumstance.  Again,  directors  are  not  in  a  position 
to  know  the  new  and  valuable  kinds  of  seeds  and  plants, 
neitber  do  they  know  their  adaptability  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  district  they  represent.  Any  effort  made 
in  that  direction  might  prove  an  injury  instead  of  a 
benefit  to  the  community. 


The  objection  that  might  be  raised  and  thatjis 
suggested  in  your  editorial  to  the  lack  of  lime  in  the  soil 
is  that  alfalfa  thrives  vigorously.  The  same  soil  con- 
ditions are  required  for  a  crop  catch,  viz.,  good  soil 
tilth,  adequate  drainage  and  sufficient  "sweetness"  of 
soil  to  allow  formation  of  nodules  for  the  fixation  of 
nitrogen.  My  experience  has  been  that  alfalfa  once 
established  is  a  more  vigorous  grower  and  less  subject 
to  changes  of  season — spring  frosts,  droughts,  or  even 
excessive  wet — than  red  clover,  and  with  its  system  of 
rootlets  branching  through  a  lower  stratum  of  sub-soil 
than  those  of  red  clover,  may  it  not  in  this  stratum 
find  the  required  conditions  which  produce  a  more 
generous  growth. 

Then  I  have  wondered  if  all  the  old-time  conditions 
preparatory  to  seeding  with  red  clover  are  observed  as 
they  formerly  were.  Some  are  disposed  to  blame  the 
use  of  the  manure  spreader  for  light  hay  crops,  not  that 
it  is  not  a  good  implement,  but  the  tendency  has  been 
to  seek  to  cover  too  much  land  devoted  to  grain  crops 
in  a  single  year,  and  the  old-time  dressing  of  manure — 
particularly  on  heavy  lands— is  not  there  to  improve 
soil  texture  preparatory  to  seeding  down,  and  the 
vigorous  growth   of   clover   is   consequently  absent. 

Next,  may  we  not  attribute  some  of  the  failure  to 
the  seed  used.  I  do  not  know  what  your  experience 
may  be,  but  I  know  I  have  examined  many  samples 
of  clover  seed  in  the  past  few  years,  and  I  have  seen  few, 
if  any,  of  those  large,  plump,  purple-colored  samples  of 
seed  we  used  to  know  as  No.  1.  The  best  grades  of 
No.  1  seed  to-day  are  much  smaller  in  grain  than  ten 
years  ago.  Is  there  any  crop  sown  on  our  farms  of 
which  we  so  often  know  nothing  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
seed  we  sow,  or  of  the  conditions  of  soil  or  climate 
under  which  it  is  grown  as  red  clover?  For  two  years 
out  of  the  last  five  we  have  had  to  buy  imported  seed ; 
if  not  imported  from  outside  Canada,  then  imported 
from  some  locality  distant  from  that  in  which  sown. 
When  we  compare  alfalfa  in  its  vigor  with  red  clover 


let  us  not  forget  that  the  alfalfa  growers  who  are  satisfied 
with  their  crop  got  their  seed  from  fields  with  which 
they  were  acquainted,  or  from  localities  (such  as  Haldi- 
mand),  where  good  alfalfa  was  a  specialty.  How  many 
crops  of  red  clover  that  have  failed  to  produce  as  they 
should  have  produced,  were  grown  from  seed  that  has 
been  followed  down  from  year  to  year  in  the  locality 
in  which  it  has  been  grown.  The  varying  conditions 
under  which  red  clover  have  been  produced  in  Western 
Ontario  should  be  the  subject  of  investigation. 

It  should  be  possible  still  to  produce  red  clover  in 
Western  Ontario  as  it  used  to  be  grown.  Tests  made 
at  Guelph  would  scarcely  be  the  same  in  results  as  those 
made  in  this  part  of  the  Province,  owing  to  different 
soil  formation,  and  I.  would  respectfully  suggest  to  those 
who  have  or  could  obtain  authority  to  do  so,  that  tests 
should  be  made  in  various  localities  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  under  certain  soil  conditions,  with  or  without 
commercial  fertilizer,  and  with  a  number  of  different 
samples  of  seed,  some  of  the  old-time  crops  of  red  clover 
could  not  again  be  produced.  This  is  too  valuable  a 
plant  to  drop  out  of  the  rotation  on  Ontario  farms — too 
valuable-  for  the  farm  or  the  live  stock — and  I  trust  Dr. 
C.  A.  Zavitz  and  his  capable  staff,  or  some  others,  may 
be  authorized  to  investigate  the  conditions  complained 
of  in  your  editorial  and  afford  some  remedy  for  a 
condition  which  is  too  general. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.  Chas.  M.  Macfie. 


Dying  Wood  Lots  and  Water  Supply. 

By  Alpha. 

During  a  recent  cross-country  drive,  through  a 
section  of  Western  Ontario,  one  could  not  fail  but  be 
struck  with  the  serious  thinning  out  and  disappearance 
of  farm  wood  lots.  Compared  with  say  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  landscape  contrast  is  very  marked; 
more  so  to  a  transient  visitor  than  to  a  resident. 
The  havoc  of  the  despoiler  has  been  gradual,  but  the 
material  damage  in  many  ways  lamentable.  "Farmer's 
Advocate"  readers  know  about  shrinking  local  supplies 
of  wood  fuel  and  timber,  and  realize  from  time  to  time 
how  heavy  is  the  handicap  of  the  long  railway  haul  of 
British  Columbia  lumber.  Pro  tern  supplies  of  natural 
gas  and  even  Niagara  Hydro,  with  its  benefits,  are  not 
a  substitute  for  a  few  acres  of  farm  bush.  And  then  there 
are  injuries  to  climate,  soil  fertility  and  water  supplies 
that  the  foregoing  agencies  will  not  restore. 

The  diminution  of  the  sources  of  water  through  the 
destruction  of  trees  and  the  irregularity  of  flow  have 
probably  received  less  consideration  than  other  ill  effects, 
but  are  too  far  reaching  to  be  overlooked.  In  Ontario 
at  all  events  there  is  as  yet  little  fear  of  an  actual  short- 
age of  water  for  live  stock  and  domestic  use  but  it  is 
becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Its  conservation 
demands  attention  for  the  further  reason  that  the 
fortunes  of  town  and  country  are  linked  together  and  if 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  former  suffer,  the  re- 
action will  be  detrimental  to  the  latter.  A  reason  for 
the  exhaustion  of  some  civic  water  supplies  has  been  the 
destruction  of  forests  upon  the  watersheds  where  original- 
ly the  springs  were  formed  by  the  collection  and  storage 
of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  Last  year  New  York 
City  spent  $140,000,000  to  increase  its  water  supply, 
being  driven  back  to  sources  250  miles  distant. 

Timbered  land  provides  an  infinite  network  of  roots 
and  rootlets  and  the  spongelike  covering  of  decaying 
foliage,  produces  a  porous  soil  to  arrest  and  hold  rain- 
fall and  melting  snow  which  in  turn  feed  the  springs. 
If  these  lots  disappear  the  unimpeded  water  rushes  away 
carrying  along  with  it  the  fertile  surface  both  of  forest  and 
field  faster  than  it  can  be  produced  either  by  nature  or 
man.  Cattle  and  horses  rampaging  through  wood  spaces, 
browsing  off  undergrowth  and  tramping  the  roots  bare, 
impair  the  vitality  of  trees  and  hasten  their  death. 
In  the  wake  of  violent  floods  precipitated  by  forest 
destruction,  follow  periods  of  drought  detrimental  to 
crops  and  pasture.  Time  was  when  some  well-known 
streams  had  a  large  and  constant  current  during  the 
year  Now  in  summer  they  dwindle  to  a  mere,  dirty 
trickle  a  menace  to  the  health  of  cities  and  towns,  along 
their  course  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  city  of  London, 
Ontario  where  the  Board  of  Aldermen  lately  resolved 
upon  the  construction  of  a  $140,000  dam  to  convert 
what  in  dry,  hot  weather  becomes  almost  an  open 
sewer  into  a  tolerable  stretch  of  open  water.  This 
may  be  accomplished  with  some  good  results,  but  it  will 
not  cure  the  evil  at  its  root  nor  obviate  the  recurrence 
of  disastrous  overflows.  j 

The  other  day  I  passed  what  was  once  a  beautiful 
wood  lot  of  several  acres  rapidly  hastening  to  extinction 
through  the  threefold  injury  of  the  axe,  live  stock  pastur- 
age and  the  borer,  said  to  have  attacked  the  maple  trees, 
many  of  which  were  standing  gaunt  and  bereft  of  bark. 
Not  far  distant  was  another  wood  lot  from  which  the 
herds  had  been  excluded,  apparently  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation  and  steadily  growing  into  money  without 
labor  and  in  which  were  almost  unlimited  supplies  e-t 
voung  trees  suitable  for  transplanting. 

Now  while  the  Provincial  Government  may  ac- 
complish much  by  the  distribution  of  seedlings  from 
forestry  plantations,  the  reforestation  of  chopped  over 
lands  and  providing  exemption  from  taxation  of  properly 
conserved  farm  wood  lots,  the  owners  of  the  latter  m 
their  own  interests  can  begin  the  good  work  by  fencing 
out  live  stock  during  the  coming  season.  I  he  rapidity 
with  which  new  timber  growths  take  place  is  surprising 
and  every  grove  or  plantation  or  row  of  shade  trees  forms 
a  windbreak  protecting  others  from  the  increasing 
violence  of  storms,  thus  adding  to  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  farm  life  and  its  successful  pursuit.  If  making 
two  blades  of  grass  flourish  where  one  grew  before 
entitles  a  man  to  be  called  a  benefactor,  then  he  wh» 
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grows  a  tree  erects  a  living  monument  to  himself  and 
leaves  a  legacy  to  his  successors  more  enduring  than 
Victory  Bonds. 

Silos  in  Nova  Scotia. 

By  Prof.  John  M.  Trueman,  N.  S.  A.  C. 

The  value  of  the  silo  in  Nova  Scotia  depends  on  the 
crops  we  can  raise  to  fill  them.  If  we  can  raise  big  crops 
that  can  only  be  saved  by  being  put  in  the  silo  it  will 
pay  to  build  silos.  If  we  only  raise  small  crops  equal 
to  one  or  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  we  will  find  it  cheaper 
to  dry  them  and  put  them  in  the  mow.  Putting  green 
feed  in  the  silo  does  not  add  anything  to  its  value.  A 
crop  of  O.  P.  V.  nicely  cured  in  the  mow  will  contain  as 
much  feeding  value  as  if  put  in  the  silo.  The  only 
excuse  there  is  for  building  a  silo  is  to  raise  bigger  crops 
than  can  be  cured  in  the  sun. 

The  one  great  need  of  the  farmers  of  Nova  Scotia 
is  more  feed  to  give  their  stock.  The  cheapest  way  to 
get  a  big  bulk  of  the  feed  needed  is  to  grow  it.  Every 
pound  of  feed  grown  on  the  farmer's  own  farm  is  real 
money  put  in  his  pocket.  A  small  amount  of  profit 
may  be  made  on  a  ton  of  corn-meal  brought  from  Ontario 
but  if  the  farmer  has  so  planned  his  work  and  his  crop 
rotation  as  to  grow  a  ton  of  barley  he  gets  the  whole 
value  of  the  crop  for  himself  instead  of  only  a  small 
profit  on  money  spent  out  of  the  country.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  that  can  be  profitably 
raised,  but  most  Nova  Scotia  farmers  have  not  any 
way  near  reached  that  limit.  We  should  raise  such  a 
big  crop  of  O.  P.  V.  per  acre  that  we  cannot  dry  it  in  the 
sun  and  must  build  a  silo  to  store  it  fresh.  Or  we  can 
grow  sunflowers  at  the  rate  of  25  tons  per  acre  and 
store  them  green  in  the  silo.  The  great  value  then  of  the 
silo  is  that  it  will  enable  us  to  housebig crops,  to  raise  more 
feed  per  acre,  to  increase  the  stock  feeding  capacity  of 
our  farms. 

The  crops  that  we  can  grow  for  this  purpose  are  corn, 
0.  P.  V.  and  sunflowers.  -  Wherever  a  large  variety  of 
corn  will  grow  and  ripen  it  is  the  best  crop  to  use  for 
silage.  It  gives  a  large  quantity  of  a  palatable  feed 
per  acre  and  keeps  well  in  the  silo.  The  following 
varieties  have  given  good  results  at  the  College  at  Truro: 

Yield  of  Corn  Per  Acre. 


Longfellow  

Wisconsin  No.  7  

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

Golden  Glow  

Compton's  Early  :  


1920 

1921 

tons 

tons 

17 

14 

isx 

13K 

11X 

These  are  all  strong  growing  varieties  and  were 
nearly  ripe  enough  for  roasting  ears  when  cut. 

The  oats,  peas  and  vetches  (O.  P.  V.)  mixture  has 
done  well  with  us  practically  every  year.  In  1921  we 
got  56  tons  from  four  acres  or  14  tons  per  acre.  This 
crop  is  seeded  at  the  rate  of  two-and-a-half  bushels  of 
oats,  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  of  peas  and  one-third 
bushel  of  vetch  per  acre.  It  is  sown  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  spring  in  order  to  get  a  good  start  before  dry  weather 
comes  on  and  is  cut  just  as  the  oats  are  coming  into 
the  dough  stage  and  before  the  straws  show  much 
yellow  color. 

Another  plant  that  is  claiming  attention  as  a  silage 
crop  is  the  sunflower.  We  have  grown  it  for  two  years 
on  the  College  farm  and  have  had  fairly  satisfactory 
results.  In  1920  we  secured  20  tons  per  acre  and  26 
tons  in  1921.  In  addition  to  the  experimental  acre 
weighed  last  year  we  grew  sunflowers  on  another  field 
where  the  crop  was  put  into  a  silo  without  being  weighed. 
This  field  gave  a  heavy  yield  which  was  put  into  a  new 
stave  silo  and  has  been  fed  out.  Although  the  sun- 
flowers give  a  heavy  tonnage  per  acre  they  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  water  and  do  not  therefore  furnish  as  large 
an  amount  of  dry  matter  as  would  be  contained  in  the 
same  amount  of  oats,  peas  and  vetches.  The  average 
percentage  of  dry  matter  and  other  constituents  found 
by  Professor  Harlow,  of  our  Chemistry  Department,  in 
the  corn,  O.  P.  V.,  sunflowers  and  sweet  clover  silage  is  as 
follows: 


*Sweet 

Corn 

O.  P.  V. 

Sunflowers 

Clover 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Dry  Matter  

20.0 

26.15 

21.60 

41. .0 

Ash  

1.42 

1.92 

1.90 

.2.3 

Protein  

2.37 

2.75 

2.24 

5.6 

Carbohydrates...  

15.33 

20.06 

16.30 

32.36 

Fat  

0.88 

1.42 

1.51 

1.0 

The  cattle  quickly  learned  to  eat  the  sunflower  silage 
and  did  not  dropin  milk  flow  when  changed  from  O.  P.  V. 
The  sunflowers  are  grown  exactly  the  same  way  as  corn. 
We  sowed  ten  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  with  the  seed  drill. 
All  the  holes  but  the  two  end  ones  and  the  middle  one 
were  stopped  up.  This  with  a  13-disc  drill  brought  the 
rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart.  The  stalks  were  thinned 
to  about  four  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  crop  was 
harvested  with  a  corn  binder  and  cut  into  the  silo  in  the 
same  manner  as  corn.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Antigonish 
had  good  success  last  year  with  three  pounds  of  sun- 
flower seed  mixed  with  the  O.  P.  V.  The  sunflowers 
kept  the  O.  P.  V.  from  lodging  and  added  to  the  tonnage 
per  aere. 

Sweet  clover  was  put  in  at  least  one  silo  in  Nova 
Scotia  last  year,  that  of  A.  D.  MacKay's,  Pictou.  Mr. 
MacKay  had  a  heavy  crop  of  sweet  clover  and  put  some 


fifty  tons  in  the  silo.  It  kept  well  and  makes  good  feed. 
It  was  dried  out  a  good  deal  in  the  field  before  being  put 
in  the  silo  and  consequently  has  a  high  percentage  of 
dry  matter. 

The  value  of  sweet  clover  as  a  general  crop  for  Nova 
Scotia  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  Agricultural 
College  has  been  growing  it  for  some  four  years  but  have 
not  yet  secured  any  large  yields.  We  have  no  indication 
that  sweet  clover  is  likely  to  take  the  place  of  our  com- 
mon red  clover.  We  are  planning  to  sow  a  larger 
quantity  in  1922  and  give  it  a  more  thorough  trial. 

*Grown  and  siloed  by  A.  D.  McKay,  Pictou. 


How  York  County  Came  Through. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

During  the  past  six  months  I  have  been  studying 
conditions  in  York  County  and  being  a  country-raised 
man  have  seen  it  from  two  angles.  The  City  of  Toronto, 
where  I  have  spent  part  of  the  winter,  is  feeling  the 
effects  of  depression  very  much.  Collections  are  very 
slow  and  hard  to  make;  many  firms  which  were  in  a  very 
good  financial  position  have  been  forced  to  assign,  owing 
to  the  tightening  of  their  creditors  and  their  inability 
to  collect  bills  from  the  working  people  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  quietness  of  retail 
business  generally. 

The  farmer  although  affected  by  this  depression 
has  not  felt  it  so  keenly  as  the  average  city  man  with  his 
high  rent  and  heavy  taxes  and  burdensome  stock  which 
he  was  unable  to  dispose  of  in  a  way  which  would  ensure 
him  proper  remuneration  for  his  services.  The  winter 
has  been  an  exceptionally  mild  one,  and,  it  is  feared,  will 
be  very  hard  on  the  fall  wheat  and  hay  crops  of  the 
coming  season. 

The  price  of  live  stock,  although  until  recently 
quite  dull  is  now  picking  up  and  shows  signs  of  better 
prices  for  Easter  meats. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  more  grain  disposed 
of  during  the  past  six  months  in  the  markets  than 
during  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year.  This, 
I  believe,  is  due  to  thje  fact  that  farmers  are  feeling  the 
need  of  money  and  are  unable  to  "carry  through," 
and  finish  their  cattle  and  hogs  for  the  market  the  way 
they  have  formerly  done.  4 

Everything  points  to  an  early  spring  and  with  it  is 
expected  to  come  cheaper  labor  both  on  the  farms  and 
in  cities.  Farmers  in  this  County  are  expecting,  I 
think,  to  be  able  to  hire  good,  efficient  farm  hands  at 
$25  to  $30  per  month  or  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day. 
We  are  also  hoping  that  with  the  spring  will  come  the 
opening  up  of  industries  in  a  way  that  will  greatly 
relieve  the  unemployed  situation  in  our  cities. 

York  County,   Ont.  W.   F.  T. 


The  Dent  in  Corn  and  its  Relation 
to  Maturity. 

BY  PROF.  W.  J.  SQUIRRELL,  O.  A.  C. 

The  two  problems,  rough-finished  versus  smooth- 
finished  dent  corn,  and  depth  of  kernel  in  its  relation 
to  maturity  of  corn,  could  only  receive  support  in 
experimental  evidence  at  a  station  where  dent  corns 
both  early  and  late  maturing  could  be  ripened.  Because 
of  this  we  have  not  been  able  to  study  these  problems 
at  Guelph.  My  own  preference  in  dent  corn,  which 
preference  has  been  influenced  largely  by  what  I  have 
seen  in  Southwestern  Ontario  and  in  the  states  of  the 
United  States  Corn  Belt,  is  for  the  smooth-finished 
type  of  dent.  To  my  mind  the  general  appearance 
and  the  good  color  of  this  type  is  superior  to  the  rough 
dent  type.  There  is  besides  a  good  deal  of  experimental 
evidence  in  the  states  of  the  Corn  Belt  to  support  the 
contention  that  this  type  of  finish  in  dent  corns  is  less 
subject  to  injury  from,  at  least,  some  of  the  diseases  from 
which  corn  suffers.  A  few  years  ago,  the  rough  finish 
in  corn  was  supposed  to  be  a  characteristic  co-related 
with  yield.  Recent  investigations,  however,  have 
shown  no  particular  advantage  on  this  point,  and  in 
some  of  the  results  it  has  even  been  found  that  the 
smooth-finished  corn  was  more  prolific. 

The  second  problem  it  seems  to  me  narrows  down 
to  this,  whether  in  order  to  meet  the  corn  needs  of 
Ontario  we  should  aim  to  get  shallower  kernels  in  our 
varieties  and  thus  hasten  maturity,  or  whether  we 
should  grow  smaller  eared  corns  that  we  can  mature 
and  in  these  corns  get  a  good  depth  of  kernel.  To 
meet  the  average  seasons  of  Ontario,  and  it  is  the 
average  we  must  consider,  it  has  always  been  my  opinion 
that  in  the  standardizing  of  the  seven  varieties  for  use 
in  Ontario,  we  have  emphasized  size  and,  to  some 
extent,  have  sacrificed  maturity.  If  the  standardi- 
zation figures  for  ears,  in  some  cases,  were  made  less 
and  the  maturity  hastened,  this  question  of  depth  of 
kernel  would  not  be  so  serious  a  problem.  Both  problems 
are  matters  for  experimental  investigation,  and  could 
be  taken  up  in  time  profitably  by  the  new  experiment 
station  at  Ridgetown. 


The  Farm  Boy  Speaks  Out. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocte": 

Much  has  been  written,  and  more  has  been  said 
about  farm  boys  and  as  I  am  a  boy  I  ought  to  have 
some  ground  for  the  few  ideas  I  am  going  to  express. 

First  of  all,  I  ha.ve  seen  very  few,  if  any,  articles  which, 
I  consider,  get  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Men  write, 
and  men  were  boys  once,  though  some  of  them  seem  to 
have  forgotten  the  -fact.  I  suppose  we  boys  should 
fold  our  hands  and  abide  by  their  judgment,  as  they 
are  older  and  more  experienced  than  we.  .  but  they 
are  not  boys  now.  When  they  were  boys  conditions- 
were  mighty  different  from  what  they  are  now.  One 
day  last  winter  when  I  brought  home  my  new  skates  and 
shoes  (they  cost  ten  dollars)  my  father  said  he  didn't 
get  any  ten-dollar  outfits  when  he  was  a  boy.  I  just 
turned  round  and  said,  with  an  angelic  little  smile: 
"No,  and  you  didn't  get  six  dollars  a  bushel  for  your 
beans,  nor  thirty  cents  a  pound  for  your  cheese  either, 
did  you  dad?  He  didn't  say  anything.  Thirty  years  ago 
they  looked  at  boys'  life  from  a  boys'  standpoint;  to-day 
they  see  it  through  men's  eyes  and  do  not  fully  allow 
for  the  change.  The  farmer's  son  and  he  only,  can 
tell  why  he  does  not  want  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

I  have  read  numerous  solutions  written,  I  presume, 
by  "old  boys",  saying:  "Give  the  lad  a  colt,  a  calf,  some 
hens,  something  to  make  him  take  an  interest  in  the 
farm." 

The  boy's  owning  an  animal  on  the  farm  is  not 
going  to  make  him  take  any  particular  interest  in 
the  farm.  He  surely  will  be  interested  in  the  animal, 
if  he  is  a  normal  boy,  but  few  boys  are  broad-minded 
enough  to  extend  that  interest  to  the  farm  itself. 

Straight  is  the  path  and  narrow  the  way  for  fathers, 
which  leads  to  my  idea  of  the  solution.  Let  the  boy 
retain  his  self-respect,  his  originality,  and  do  not  stifle 
his  enthusiasm,  and  you  will  find  yourself  a  long  way  on 
the  path.  Don't  coddle  him — but  don't  speak  to  him 
as  though  he  were  a  hired  man  (or  the  dog).  Just  treat 
him  as  you  would  a  business  partner. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  boy  friend  the  other  day. 
Before  I  opened  it  it  touched  a  sore  spot.  In  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope  I  read:  "Robt.  Brown 
&  Son,  Breeders  of  Pure-bred  Holstein  Cattle."  The 
"and  Son,"  part  of  it  interested  me.  That  boy  is  two 
years  younger  than  I,  and  here  he  is  in  partnership  with 
his  father  and  he  has  no  more  notion  of  leaving  the  farm 
than  I  have  of  staying  on  it. 

Now  I  know  the  boy  will  make  mistakes — so  will 
the  man.  If  he  does,  tell  him  about  it.  Don't  scold  for 
five  minutes  and  grumble  at  him  the  rest  of  the  day. 
He  may  be  so  "obstinate,"  as  to  so  it  again.  And  if 
he  does — well  perhaps  you  have  done  the  same  some  time 
in  your  past.  Above  all  things,  don't  nag  at  him! 
If  he  has  a  habit  which  should  be  corrected  just  have  a 
little  talk  with  him  about  it  some  night  after  milking, 
or  arrange  things  so  that  he  will  unconsciously  overcome 
it.  Don't  be  continually  complaining  about  it.  Learned 
men  say  "repitition  deepens  impression;"  which  simply 
means,  the  oftener  you  do  or  hear  a  thing  the  more 
influence  it  has  over  you.  If  he  is  slow  and  you  keep 
reminding  him  of  it,  just  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines  you  are 
making  him  slower.  Now  this  is  a  fact.  I'm  speaking 
from  experience. 

If  the  boy  asks  a  question  which  at  the  time  sounds 
rather  unnecessary  try  this  plan:  Open  your  mouth  and 
shut  it  again  without  saying  anything,  before  you  answer. 
You  could  say,  and  often  do  say,  "You  ought  to  know 
that  yourself,"  or  "Use  your  commonsense."  Unfortun- 
ately, boys  and,  sometimes,  their  elders  often  neglect  to 
use  that  commodity  even  when  they  have  plenty  of  it. 

The  youngster  should  not  be  expected  to  settle  down 
and  become  a  sedate  old  man  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Give  him  a  little  rope,  and  incidentally,  enough  pocket- 
money  to  keep  him  from  getting  it  in  some  way  which 
might  cast  a  reflection  on  the  family  name.  Father 
doesn't  like  me  to  be  out  too  much.  Now,  I'm  eighteen 
years  old,  I  do  not  keep  bad  company,  do  not  stay  out 
after  eleven,  and  in  general  try  to  behave  myself.  Boys 
like  to  get  together  once  in  a  while.  At  home  on  Satur- 
day night  the  old  town  is  ringing  with  youthful  voices. 
Boys  from  east,  west,  north  and  south  are  there. 
Wherever  you  look  you  will  see  them — in  couples, 
trios  and  crowds;  chums  and  cronies  who  have  come  to- 
gether for  a  few  minutes  chat  after  a  hard  week's  work. 
Some  men  do  not  like  this.  Sometimes  the  boys  be- 
come boisterous  and  this  to  some  adults,  is  objection- 
able. Our  fathers  have  their  clubs  and  societies: 
Oddfellows,  Masons,  Foresters,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
We  have  Saturday  night,  and  instead  of  a  stuffy  hall, 
and  shuttered  windows  we  have  the  open  street  and 
God's  own  ceiling  overhead.  And  if  we  do  make  a  noise 
— well  "boys  will  be  boys." 

If  any  word  that  I  have  written  here  influences  any 
father,  no  matter  how  little  toward  the  partner-attitude 
toward  his  son,  I  shall  feel  more  than  repaid  for  the 
hours  I  have  spent  on  this  little  message. 

Dundas  Co.,  Ont.  C.  C.  M. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  former 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Derbyshire  Agricultural  Society,  said  he  was  convinced 
that  store  cattle  could  he  imported  from  Canada  with- 
out any  risk  of  disease.  This  should  be  encouraging 
words  to  all  endeavoring  to  secure  a  more  open  market 
for  Canadian  cattle. 


Railway  time-tables  and  other  public  services  should 
not  be  meddled  with  in  order  to  meet  the  convenience 
of  the  towns  and  cities  that  adopt  the  so-called  daylight 
saving.  The  majority  should  rule,  and  in  this  case  it 
means  the  vast  population  who  are  satisfied  that  a 
good  day's  work  can  be  done  without  manipulating  the 
clock  and  still  have  time  for  recreation,  eating  and 
sleeping. 
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THE  DAIRY. 

Wet  and  Dry  Feeding  of 
Concentrates  to  Dairy  Cows. 

Kditor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Science,  Prof.  R.  A.  Berry,  of  the  West  of  Scotland 
College  of  Agriculture,  gives  the  results  of  some  very 
carefully  conducted  experiments  on  the  feeding  of 
concentrates  to  dairy  cows. 

In  the  winter  feeding  of  dairy  cows  there  is  a  diversity 
ol  opinion  among  daii  \  farmers  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
ii  is  desirable  to  "prepare"  the  feed.  Some  believe  in 
expending  as  little  labor  as  possible  in  preparing  the 
feed,  the  roots  are  fed  whole,  the  hay  and  straw  in  their 
natural  state,  and  the  meals  are  given  dry.  Others  slice 
or  pulp  the  roots,  and  the  concentrates  are  fed  as  wet 
mashes.  Steaming  and  cooking  the  meals  is  sometimes 
resorted  to,  but  this  treatment  lowers  the  digestibility 
ol  the  proteins  and  renders  inactive  the  vitamine  contenl 
of  the  feed.  Steeping  in  cold  water  softens  the  feed 
without  diminishing  its  digestibility. 

Preparation  of  feed  increases  the  cost  of  milk  pro- 
duction and  unless  an  equivalent  return  is  obtained, 
the  labor  and  expenditure  are  not  justified.  For  this 
reason  it  was  decided  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
practice  of  feeding  concentrates  to  dairy  cows(l)  dry, 
(2)  scalded  and  given  in  a  sloppy  condition  at  body 
temperature:  the  effects  on  milk  production  and  the 
health  of  the  animal  to  be  taken  as  the  principal  bases 
for  comparison.  Six  animals  calving  within  35  days 
of  each  other  were  selected  and  divided  into  two  groups. 
The  experiment  was  divided  into  four  equal  periods. 
In  the  first  period  the  animals  in  group  1  received  the 
concentrates  wet  and  dry  in  the  following  periods,  while 
the  animals  in  group  2  were  fed  in  the  reverse  order. 
At  the  commencement,  sufficient  fodder,  roots  and  con- 
centrates to  cover  the  whole  experiment  were  laid  aside. 
The  daily  ration  for  each  cow  was  — swedes,  30  lbs. ;  hay, 
7  lbs.;  oat  straw,  10  lbs.;  bean  meal,  3  lbs.;  crushed  oats, 
3  lbs.;  decorticated  cotton  cake,  3  lbs. 

The  method  of  feeding  the  concentrates  was  as  follows: 
1 .  Wet.  Equal  parts  of  bean  meal,  crushed  oats  and 
cotton  cake  were  mixed  and  scalded  at  3  p.m. .using  y2 
gal.  of  boiling  water  to  the  9  lbs.  of  mixed  meals,  to  which 
was  added  1  oz.  of  rock  salt.  The  following  morning 
one-half  of  this  allowance  was  warmed  to  body  heat  by 
adding  yi  gal  of  hot  water  and  fed,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  remainder  was  fed  in  the  same  way.  2  Dry. 
The  mixed  meals  were  fed  in  their  natural  state,  one- 
half  morning  and  evening 

The  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  The 
leeding  of  wet  concentrates  warmed  to  body  temperature 
increased  the  milk  yield  by  about  1  lb.  per  day  per  head, 
over  the  yield  produced  when  the  concentrates  were  fed 
dry.  The  increase  diminished  with  the  advance  in 
lactation.  The  warm  mashes  produced  a  distinct 
laxative  effect.  The  animals  took  to  the  wet  mashes 
better  than  to  the  dry  meals.  When  the  concentrates 
were  fed  as  dry  meals,  and  the  cows  watered  at  a  trough 
in  the  yard,  their  coats  got  out  of  condition,  but  when 
fed  on  wet  mashes,  or  when  water  was  constantly  ac 
cessible  in  the  stalls,  their  coats  regained  their  gloss. 
Leeds  Co.  A.  B.  K. 

Separate  Meal  Mixture  for  Dry 
Cows  at  Cuelph. 

By  Prof.  J.  P.  Sackville,  Animal  Husbandry  Dept 
In  our  feeding  practice  in  connection  with  the  dairy 
herd  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  the  aim  is  to 
keep  in  mind  a  few  of  the  basic  principles  that  every 
successful  dairyman  has,  by  years  of  practical  experience, 
proven  to  be  sound.  These  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  Provide  a  ration  that  is  reasonably  well  balanced 
as  to  the  various  nutrients.  Use  feeds  that  are  easily 
digested  and  that  will  provide  bulk,  variety  and 
succulence — the  dairy  cow  should  be  considered  a  market 
for  home-grown  feeds.  Economy  of  production  is 
essential. 

Such  feeds  as  silage,  hay  and  roots  provide  succulency 
bulk  and  variety,  and  being  home-grown,  are  com- 
paratively cheap.  All  classes  of  dairy  stock,  with  the 
exception  of  very  young  calves  and  bulls,  are  given  all 
of  these  three  feeds,  or  a  combination  of  them,  that 
they  will  consume.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  case 
there  is  a  shortage  of  any  one  of  these  particular  feeds 
to  alter  the  proportion  of  these  given.  This  year  there 
is  on  hand  an  abundance  of  silage,  but  only  a  limited 
amount  of  roots  and  hay  so  we  are  feeding  fairly  liberally 
on  silage  and  limiting  the  quantitv  of  the  other  two 
feeds.  A  few  of  the  larger  cows  that  are  fairly  heavy 
producers  are  receiving  as  much  as  45  pounds  of  silage 
together  wi  h  8  pounds  of  hay  and  40  pounds  of  mangels' 
while  animals  of  the  same  weight,  but  giving  much  less 
milk  are  getting  50  pounds  of  silage  and  8  pounds  of 
hay  and  no  roots.  As  already  suggested,  the  root 
supply  is  not  plentiful,  so  they  are  being  fed  only  to 
cows  that  arc  givmg  a  good  flow  of  milk,  and  for  those 
giving  less  the  lack  of  roots  is  made  up  by  feeding  a 
larger  amount  of  silage.  The  shortage  of  hay  explains 
why  only  8  pounds  is  being  fed.  In  case  a  larger  supnlv 
were  available,  as  much  as  12  to  15  pounds  would  be 
led . 

The  grain  mixture  being  fed  at  present  consists  of: 
°.?ts  ^0  Pounds,  bran  400  pounds,  corn  200  pounds 
oil  meal  200  pounds,  and  cottonseed  meal  ISO  pounds' 
Five  different  concentrates  assures  plenty  of  varietv' 
Oil  meal  and  cottonseed  meal  are  necessary  to  provide 
protein.    Oats  and  bran  are  always  satisfactory  feeds 


and  the  addition  of  corn  is  justified  this  year  on  account 
of  the  low  price.  The  amount  of  grain  fed  naturally 
depends  on  such  factors  as  the  milk  and  fat  production 
and  size  and  condition  of  the  animals,  but  the  aim  is  to 
feed  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  of  grain  per  day  to  every  3 
to  4  pounds  of  milk  produced  per  day.  In  order  to 
show  how  this  works  out  in  actual  practice  the  ration 
being  fed  to  a  few  individual  cows  might  be  mentioned. 
Toitilla  Rue  2nd,  weighing  approximately  1,400  pounds 
and  producing  43  pounds  of  3.6  per  cent,  milk  is  re- 
ceiving 50  pounds  silage,  40  pounds  roots,  8  pounds 
of  hay  and  12  pounds  of  grain  mixture  per  day.  Una 
Lyons,  a  four-year-old,  weighs  around  1,200  pounds, 
and  is  producing  28  pounds  of  3.2  per  cent.  milk.  Her 
ration  consists  of  45  pounds  silage,  25  pounds  roots, 
8  pounds  of  hay  and  8  pounds  of  grain. 

In  the  case  of  dry  cows  that  are  due  to  freshen  soon, 
the  method  of  feeding  is  to  give  all  the  roughage  they 
will  consume,  and  the  amount  of  concentrates 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  animal.  The  grain 
mixture  is  somewhat  lighter  than  that  given  the  cows 
in  milk,  and  is  made  up  of  oats  300  pounds,  bran  100 
pounds  and  oil  meal  50  pounds,  the  idea  being  to  give 
a  grain  mixture  that  is  not  too  heavy  and  easily  digested 
and  toning  in  character.  Heifers  are  fed  silage  and  hay, 
all  they  will  consume,  which  varies  from  10  to  40  pounds 
of  silage  per  day  according  to  size,  together  with  from 
3  to  6  pounds  of  hay.  They  are  given  the  same  grain 
mixture  as  the  dry  cows,  and  the  amount  varies  with 
the  weights  and  condition  of  the  animals,  the  object 
being  to  maintain  them  in  a  thrifty,  growing  condition 
without  getting  too  fleshy. 


Colantha  Tidy  Pauline 

Champion  Holstein    female  at  Sherbrooke    Exhibition  1921  and 
leading  R.  O.  M.  cow  in  Canada.    Owned  by  C.  C.  Hanson,  Dix- 
ville,  Quebec. 

Milk  Producers  Talk  of  Advanced 
Step. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  much  talk 
in  the  ranks  of  milk  producers  of  all  kinds  regarding 
organization  and  the  means  that  should  be  taken  to 
protect  the  marketing  of  their  product.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ontario  Milk  and  Cream  Producers'  Associa- 
tion marked  a  step  in  advance  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  since  the  organization  of  this  body  a  great  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  that  does  not  appear  on  the  surface. 
There  are  now  a  considerable  number  of  local  milk 
producers  associations  in  the  Province  and  these  are 
gradually  working  in  the  direction  of  better  prices  and 
more  equitable  returns  to  the  producer  for  one  of  the 
most  valuable  products  of  the  farm.  Organization,  how- 
ever, is  not  efficient  until  it  fulfils  its  purpose  in  every  de- 
gree, and  it  cannot  be  said  that  even  yet  the  milk  pro- 
ducers of  Ontario  have  reached  the  stage  where  they  can 
say  that  they  have  a  perfectly  efficient  organization. 
Organization  as  it  has  been  considered  by  the  Ontario 
milk  producers  means  co-operation,  but  there  are  in- 
stances cropping  up  everywhere  which  prove  that  this 
ideal  of  co-operation  is  as  yet  among  the  "things  hoped 
for"  and  not  among  the  things  achieved.  Co-operating 
means  loyalty,  and  only  the  other  day  in  one  of  our  large 
cities  there  came  up  an  instance  of  a  group  of  producers 
who  lacked  this  essential  in  their  relations  with  their 
association.  The  result  was  that  without  consideration 
for  the  other  fellow  who  was  willing  to  protect  them  in 
certain  difficulties,  they  deliberately  undertook  to 
undersell  their  neighbors  rather  than  stand  firmly  behind 
the  association  in  an  endeavor  to  check  up  a  purchaser  of 
milk  who  was  not  playing  fair  either  with  the  producer 
or  with  his  competitors.  Independence  is  a  fine  thing, 
but  if  it  is  carried  too  far  it  degenerates  into  poor  sports- 
manship and  reacts'  upon  the  individual  who  practises  it 
as  surely  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  The  time  has  passed 
when  we  can  live  unto  ourselves  alone  and  have  no  regard 
for  the  other  fellow. 

To  lay  out  a  plan  of  organization  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  no  light  task  and  it 
need  not  be  surprising  that  it  has  taken  some  years  to 
arrive  at  some  definite  manner  of  organizing  all  milk 
producers  on  a  fa,ir  basis.  Even  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  is  a  clearly  defined  basis  ready 
for  adoption,  but  it  can  be  said  that  the  way 
is  much  clearer  than  it  was  two  years  ago 
or  even  one  year  ago.  It  was  only  about  a  year  ago  that 
the  dairy  industry  in  Ontario  received  something  of  a 
shock,  when  the  market  for  milk  powder  was  revealed 
as  practically  bottomless.  Since  that  time  the  pot 
of  organization  has  been  boiling  and  when  the  smoke  and 
steam  clears  away  it  will  be  seen  that  something  for  the 
permanent  good  of  the  producer  has  resulted,  unless 
we  are  very  much  mistaken.  The  individual  dairyman, 
however,  cannot  forget  that  he  himself  is  the  key  to  the 
whole-situation  and  the  actual  character  of  the  resulting 
scheme  of  organization  will  depend  upon  the  stand  which 


he  takes  in  the  matter.  No  officer  of  an  organization 
can  carry  on  the  work  alone;  he  must  know  that  behind 
him  is  the  united  support  of  the  whole  body  of  men  whom 
he  is  supposed  to  represent.  The  one  thing  which  the 
producer  can  give  to  his  organization  is  loyalty  and  this 
is  the  one  thing  that  will  back  up  an  organization  in  times 
of  difficulty  with  greater  effectiveness  than  any  other. 
It  spells  confidence  and  assurance  for  the  officers  who 
are  elected  by  the  membership  to  carry  out  the  business 
of  the  organization  and  without  it  they  are  practically 
helpless  to  achieve  anything  of  a  permanent  character. 

We  have  several  times  pointed  out  the  need  of  some 
guarantee  of  loyaity  from  producers  to  their  associations. 
One  of  the  evidences  of  loyalty  is,  of  course,  a 
sufficiency  of  financial  support,  since  without  this 
no  organization  can  continue  to  do  good  work. 
For  this  reason  we  were  particularly  glad  to  see  the 
Ontario  Milk  and  Cream  Producers'  Association,  at  its 
last  annual  meeting,  endorse  the  principle  of  an  assessment 
equal  to  one  per  cent,  of  one  month's  milk  cheque  in- 
stead of  the  old  and  inefficient  method  of  collecting  a 
membership  fee  each  year.  A  nominal  membership 
fee  docs  not  yield  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable  the 
Association  to  do  the  work  that  it  should  and  it  is, 
moreover,  not  the  fairest  system  that  could  be  devised, 
because  the  small  man  pays  exactly  the  same 
as  the  large  pioducer,  while  the  collection  of 
the  fee  each  year  always  means  a  considerable 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a  few  men  who  must  go  from 
farm  to  farm  and  secure  members.  A  very  small  as- 
sessment from  each  member  is  sufficient  to  provide  all 
the  money  that  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  and  when  . 
the  system  is  once  tried  out  and  is  put  upon  a  wcrkrnj 
basis  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  making  the 
collections.  Up  to  the  present  there  has  not  been 
much  opportunity  of  putting  this  system  of  securing 
revenue  on  a  fully  working  basis.  When  anything  new 
of  this  nature  is  introduced  it  takes  quite  a  while  for 
everyone  to  get  the  spirit  of  it  and  to  really  appreciate 
what  the  money  is  to  be  used  for.  This  means  that  some- 
one must  visit  practically  every  section  where  there  is 
any  considerable  body  of  producers  and  lay  the  matter 
before  them.  More  important  is  the  necessity  for  ex- 
plaining the  matter  personally  to  all  of  the  manu- 
facturers who  are  depended  on  by  the  Association 
tc  make  the  collection.  Almost  invariably  when  these 
are  given  a  full  explanation  of  the  matter  it  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  Association  officers  that  the  manu- 
facturers agree  to  make  the  collection  and  do  so  sooner 
or  later.  The  principle  has  been  established  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  wcrk  out  for  the  good  of  t  he 
industry,  but  actual  results  will  be  slow  because  there 
is  not  enough  money  available  to  send  men  about  the 
country  to  make  the  explanations.  This  will  be  re- 
medied in  time. 

Finance  is  not  the  only  expression  of  loyalty,  however. 
It  is  npt  only  the  wealth  but  the  spirit  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  counts  and  it  will  be  necessary  before  Jong  to 
introduce  some  guarantee  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  each 
member  so  that  the  member  who  is  loyal  when  it  suits 
him  to  be  so  cannot  go  back  on  the  member  who  is 
loyal  all  of  the  time,  unless  he  gives  fair  warning.  The 
history  of  dairy  organization  among  producers  shows 
that  some  contract  is  essential  if  the  association  is  to 
do  the  best  work.  This  is  the  case  particularly  where 
the  association  is  formed  for  the.  purpose  of  marketing 
dairy  products  or  where  its  purpose  is  merely  to  act  as 
agent  in  the  matter  of  setting  a  price  for  raw  milk  or 
cream.  The  experience  of  milk  producers'  organizations 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Denmark  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  Canada  all  goes  to  show  that  where  the  member 
binds  himself  by  contract  to  sell  his  milk  through  the 
association  for  a  certain  specified  time,  the  association  is 
better  able  to  deal  with  the  purchaser  of  milk  and  arrange 
a  price  that  will  be  fair  to  all  concerned. 

This  is  the  next  step  that  will  be  necessary  for  the 
milk  producers  of  Ontario  and  signs  are  not  wanting  al- 
ready that  some  local  bodies  of  producers  are  contem- 
plating a  move  in  this  direction.  We  understand  from 
President  Stonehouse  of  the  Ontario  Milk  and  Cream 
Producers'  Association  that  the  milk  producers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gait  are  planning  to  take  this  matter  up  and 
are  fully  seized  of  the  advisability  of  having  each  member 
sign  a  contract  that  is  binding  on  him.  The  Executive 
of  the  London  Association  has  also  discussed  the  matter 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  idea  will  be  put  into 
effect.  As  yet,  however,  this  plan  would  not  be  applic- 
able to  the  producers  of  milk  for  cheese  purposes  or 
to  the  shippers  of  cream  to  creameries.  The  product 
of  these  producers  is  not  sold  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cream  shippers  to  the  ice  cream  trade,  or 
the  whole  milk  shippers  to  the  city  trade,  or  the  con- 
densed and  powdered  milk  trade.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  proposed  organization  of  the  cheese  and  butter 
marketing  business  in  Ontario  will  adequately  take 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  former  two  classes  of  producers, 
but  in  any  event  the  Ontario  Association  is  not  yet 
organized  on  a  basis  that  will  allow  it  to  render  them 
the  same  service  that  can  be  rendered  the  whole  milk 
producers  and  the  cream  producers  for  the  ice  cream 
trade. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  tendency  to  carry  the  market- 
ing of  milk  too  far.  At  least  it  is  going  too  far  in  our 
opinion  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances.  There 
has  been  talk  in  seme  local  associations  of  the  producers 
themselves  going  into  the  business  of  distributing  milk 
to  the  consumer.  We  have  given  this  matter  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  we  do  not  believe  that  producers 
are  often  justified  in  taking  such  a  step.  If  the  producers 
have  their  own  business  and  legitimate  marketing 
organizations  properly  developed,  the  distributor  will 
be  prevented  from  making  any  exorbitant  profit.  In 
that  event  the  further  organization  of  a  co-operative 
distributing  business  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  grasp- 
ing after  something  that  will  not  mean  much  in  the  end. 
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The  distributing  business  is  one  which  requires  a  special 
type  of  knowledge  and  to  enter  it  would  merely  mean  that 
some  one  who  understands  the  business  would  have  to 
be  employed  to  look  after  it.  If  he  made  a  mistake  the 
producer  would  seldom  be  able  to  check  him  up. 

Officers  of  local  associations  throughout  Ontario 
should  take  stock  of  their  organization  and  make  an 
effort  to  check  up  the  weaknesses  in  it.  If  it  is  seen 
that  some  change  is  necessary  or  if  advice  is  needed  to 

Aaron  Sapiro  Points 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  late  years  with  regard 
to  dairy  organization  in  Ontario  and  it  is  certainly 
fair  to  say  that  there  is  a  much  greater  demand  for  an 
understanding  of  organization  now  than  was  the  case 
li\e  years  ago.  The  Hon.  Manning  W.  Doherty, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario  has  given  strong 
impetus  to  the  desire  for  organization  through  his 
encouragement  of  the  Niagara  fruit  growers  and  the 
success  they  have  made  of  their  organization  during 
its  first  year  of  existence.  He  has  made  the  statement 
that  it  is  his  desire  to  see  the  Ontario  dairy  industry 
as  well  organized  as  the  fruit  industry  of  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  a  few  months  ago 
he  called  a  conference  of  dairymen  from  all  parts  of  the 
province  to  Toronto  to  discuss  the  matter  of  a  large 
marketing  organization  for  the  marketing  of  cheese  and 
butter.  This  conference  decided  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  dairy  industry 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  devise  some  plan  whereby 
such  an  organization  could  function  usefully.  There 
have  been  difficulties,  however,  and  when  the  Minister 
was  in  Washington  recently  attending  the  agricultural 
conference  called  there  by  President  Harding  of  the 
United  States,  he  met  Aaron  Sapiro,  head  of  a  San 
Francisco  law  firm,  who  is  Counsel  for  many  of  the 
strong  and  successful  California  co-operatives  of  which 
we  in  Canada  have  heard  so  much.  Mr.  Sapiro  has 
become  vitally  interested  in  the  co-operative  movement 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  has  been  so  closely  connected 
with  the  formation  and  ultimate  success  of  several 
of  these  organizations  that  he  has  become  known  all 
over  the  States  for  his  sound  grasp  of  co-operative 
principles.  He  has,  indeed,  been  called  in  on  several 
occasions  to  help  in  the  formation  of  co-operatives 
elsewhere  and  has,  in  fact,  only  just  concluded  the 
direction  of  a  campaign  for  the  organization  of  55,000 
Burley  tobacco  growers  in  Kentucky  and  neighboring 
states.  This  organization  was  the  cue  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bright  tobacco  growers  in  the  same  part  of  the 
United  States  and  these  number  65,000.  In  both  cases, 
all  of  the  individual  growers  have  actually  signed  co- 
operative contracts  which  starts  their  respective  as- 
sociations off  on  a  perfectly  sound  basis. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Doherty  was  able  to  secure  the  services 
ol  Mr.  Sapiro  for  a,  week  to  address  a  series  of  meetings 
of  Ontario  dairymen,  fruit  growers  and  tobacco  growers 
and  last  week  he  addressed  two  meetings  in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula,  where  he  was  listened  to  by  much  interested 
audiences,  following  which  he  addressed  a  meeting  of 
dairymen  at  Belleville  on  Tuesday,  other  meetings  of 
dairymen  at  Perth  and  Stratford  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  a  meeting  in  Convocation  Hall,  Toronto, 
Thursday  evening,  and  a  meeting  of  tobacco  growers 
and  fruit  growers  at  Ridgetown  on  Saturday.  A 
representative  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  attended 
the  Belleville  meeting,  where  in  spite  of  a  steady  rain 
all  day  and  roads  that  were  almost  impassable,  about  125 
turned  out  to  the  city  hall.  The  meeting  was  opened  by 
the  Agricultural  Representative  for  Hastings  County 
and  M.  N.  Empey,  Napanee,  was  elected  Chairman. 
Hon.  Mr.  Doherty  spoke  briefly  in  introducing  Mr. 
Sapiro  and  pointed  out  that  in  his  opinion  the  salvation 
of  agriculture  in  Canada  must  come  through  sane, 
sound  and  competent  co-operative  organizations.  He 
stated  that  President  Harding,  at  the  recent  conference 
at  Washington,  already  referred  to,  pointed  out  that 
those  countries  that  were  best  organized  had  come 
through  the  period  of  depression  with  the  least  dis- 
turbance and  that  those  branches  of  agriculture  that 
were  best  organized  had  suffered  least.  The  wrong 
system,  said  the  Minister,  may  carry  us  through  good 
times,  but  the  system  that  will  carry  us  through  in 
hard  times  is  the  one  to  tie  to.  He  himself  was  intensely 
interested  in  the  dairy  industry,  but  the  farmers  of 
Canada  and  the  dairymen  must  learn  that  the  marketing 
of  a  product  is  a  highly  specialized  business  and  that 
the  day  of  each  man  marketing  his  own  products  is 
past.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  that  the  producers 
retain  the  control  of  the  marketing  of  their  combined 
products.  Efficient  production  will  become  increasingly 
important,  but  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  and  effective 
marketing  organization  is  outstanding  at  the  present 
time. 

California  Learned  From  Denmark. 
It  is  doubtful  if  many  of  those  present  had  ever  heard 
a  speaker  on  co-operation  who  left  such  a  strong  im- 
pression with  them  as  was  left  by  the  man  from  California 
who  spoke  from  the  depth  of  his  experience  and  because 
of  the  success  of  the  many  organizations  which  his  hand 
had  helped  to  create.  Lawyer  though  he  may  be, 
and  on  that  account,  perhaps,  not  qualified  to  speak 
for  Agriculture  in  a  general  sense,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  listen  to  him  for  very  long,  nor  to  talk  with  him  as 
it  was  our  privilege  to  do  afterward,  without  gaining 
almost  instantly  the  impression  that  his  is  a  very  sincere 
interest  in  the  cause  of  co-operation.  One  need  not  be 
surprised,  however,  that  anyone  who  has  seen  whole 
communities  change  under  the  influence  of  co-operation 
as  whole  communities  in  California  have  changed; 
nor  the  standard  of  living  bettered  as  it  has  been  bettered 


find  the  trouble,  the  officers  of  the  central  association 
should  be  communicated  with  and  we  are  sure  that 
someone  will  come  down  and  talk  the  matter  over. 
Such  men  as  the  central  association  will  send,  are  men 
who  are  helping  to  adjust  similar  situations  all  the  time 
and  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  able  to  help  in  some 
manner.  There  are  many  places  where  thete  is  no 
active  association  as  yet.  The  producers  perhaps  do 
not  feel  the  need  of  one,  but  if  an  invitation  were  sent 


Hot  Shots  From  California. 

"He  is  a  wise  man  who  learns  by  experience 
— not  necessarily  his  own.  California  learned 
much  from  other  slates  and  countries." 

"Co-operation  means  the  merchandising  of 
agricultural  products  instead  of  merely  dumping 
them  on  the  market." 


"You  don't  need  to  use  intelligence  when  you 
are  taking  things  away  from  the  individual  grower. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  to  have  plenty  of  gall." 

"When  you  are  producing  something  you  think 
of  locality,  but  when  you  are  selling  something 
it  is  necessary  to  think  of  commodity." 

"A  contract  between  the  grower  and  his  organ- 
ization is  an  absolute  essential  for  a  sound  organ- 
ization. The  tightest  contract  we  can  draw  is  our 
aim  in  California  and  we  never  monkey  with  a 
one-year  contract.  Five  years  is  a  popular 
period." 


"No  'piker'  organization  can  ever  become  a 
factor  in  the  market.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a 
large  percentage  of  the  producers  interested  in 
that  commodity." 


"When  picking  out  your  managers  do  not 
think  you  have  to  stick  to  'dirt'  farmers.  There 
is  no  surer  road  to  failure.  Get  experts  in  sell- 
ing." 

"It  is  not  fair  to  ask  <*  fair  price  for  cheese 
and  deny  a  fair  price  for  brains.  Pay  your 
managers  and  officers  what  they  are  worth." 

"As  soon  as  you  get  started  you  will  have  all 
of  your  enemies  howling  about  how  the  price  of 
milk  for  the  babies  has  been  raised." 

"Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  in  the  United 
States  lost  money  in  1921,  but  more  than  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  co-operative  farmers  of  California 
made  money  in  1921.  Through  our  experience 
we  have  built  prosperity  in  California." 


"There  is  no  excuse  for  what  you  men  have 
done.  You  make  good  cheese,  but  you  do  not 
standardize,  you  do  not  merchandise  and  you  do 
not  advertise." 


"Without  any  question  the  finest  and  happiest 
manhood  in  California  today  is  on  California 
farms  and  not  in  California  cities." 

"The  wise  man  is  the  one  who  sees  the  thing 
that  is  coming  a  few  years  before  it  gets  here." 


"We  have  not  done  a  thing  in  California  that 
you  cannot  do  in  Ontario." 


through  co-operation  in  California;  nor  Universities 
filled  remarkably  as  the  University  of  California  has 
been  filled  from  the  centres  of  co-operation  within  the 
state  as  soon  as  the  fathers  were  able  to  give  their 
sons  and  daughters  the  education  which  all  hope  and 
desire  for  their  families;  one  need  not  be  surprised  that 
any  one  living  in  California  and  having  a  wholesome 
desire  to  see  anything  done  for  the  betterment  of  his 
community  should  become  enthusiastic  with  regard  to  the 
factor  that  has  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  this 
betterment,  especially  when  it  has  been  his  privilege  to 
know  these  organizations  intimately  and  to  be  with 
them  from  the  ground  up  through  all  of  their  failures 
as  well  as  their  successes.  And  so  it  is  with  no  apology 
that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  need  think  of  his  action 
in  bringing  some  outsider  in  here  to  tell  us  about  co- 
operation and  its  application.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  Mr.  Sapiro  is  fully  acquainted  with  all  of 
our  peculiar  problems,  since  every  country,  province, 
state,  or  community,  must  have  its  own  local  problems. 
But,  after  all,  the  important  point  in  anybuilding  is  the 
foundation  and  it  is  principles  that  are  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  co-operative  movement  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  The  principles  can  never  be  lost  sight  of,  but 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  work  them  out  in  the  same 
way. 

In  beginning  his  address  Mr.  Sapiro  pointed  out  that 
Denmark  has  solved  the  whole  co-operative  marketing 
problem  more  than  40  years  before  California  had 
thought  of  it.  California  did  finally  wake  up,  however, 
and  the  producers  realized  that  they,  who  were  funda- 
mental to  the  distribution  of  food  and  other  agricultural 
products,  were  getting  a  mere  pittance  as  compared 


to  the  Ontario  Milk  and  Cream  Porducers'  Association, 
186  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  someone  would  be 
glad  to  come  down  and  talk  with  the  local  producers. 
We  feel  sure  that  after  such  a  conference  every  thinking 
dairyman  would  vote  immediately  for  the  formation 
of  a  local  association.  Now  is  the  time  to  act,  since 
we  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season  and 
there  is  no  better  time'for  sitting  down  and  thinking 
things  out  so  that  we  can  get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble. 


with  the  unfair  rewards  that  other  factors  in  the  dis- 
tributing process  were  taking  from  them.  They  saw 
their  standards  of  living  gradually  being  lowered  and 
the  mortgages  on  their  farms  being  increased  instead  of 
decreased.  They  were  getting  practically  no  leadership 
in  the  solution  of  their  problems  from  those  who  were 
in  the  position  of  leadership  and  they  groped  around  in 
the  dark  for  a  long  time  before  they  even  found  a  place 
to  begin  the  work  of  improving  their  condition.  They 
experimented  with  many  different  kinds  of  organiza- 
tion and,  over  a  period  of  about  12  years,  did  everything 
they  could  think  of  to  perfect  an  organization  that  would 
stand  them  in  good  stead  in  time  of  difficulty.  They 
did  finally  discover  that  agricultural  products  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  their  perishability  and  that 
of  the  three  groups,  perishables,  semi-perishables  and 
non-perishables,  the  problems  of  the  latter,  as  far  as  the 
marketing  of  them  is  concerned,  revolve  chiefly  around 
the  matter  of  storage  for  such  times  and  for  such  seasons 
as  may  be  necessary  to  get  a  fair  value  for  the  whole 
volume  of  production.  As  far  as  the  semi-perishables 
are  concerned  and  these  include  cheese  and  butter,  the 
basic  problems  are  closely  connected  with  the  questions 
of  storage,  financing  and  distribution  to  distant  markets. 
Gradually  the  problems  incidental  to  co-operative 
marketing  have  become  clear  to  the  California  farmer 
and  there  are  now  80,000  co-operators  in  the  state,  who, 
together,  market  every  year  $300,000,000  worth  of 
farm  products  without  any  speculation.  There  are 
associations  for  almost  every  product  of  the  farm, 
from  strawberries,  raisins,  honey,  walnuts,  pears,  prunes 
and  apples,  to  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  alfalfa.  Prac- 
tically all  agricultural  products  produced  in  California, 
except  live  stock  and  the  things  controlled  by  the 
Japanese,  are  marketed  co-operatively. 

The  Aim  of  Co-operation. 
Fundamental  to  the  success  of  any  co-operative 
organization  is  a  true  understanding  of  the  aim  of  co- 
operation. Wherever  growers  sell  individually,  selling 
practically  amounts  to  the  dumping  of  farm  products 
on  the  market  without  regard  to  any  intelligent  sale  of 
the  product  as  a  merchant  would  understand  the  term. 
Co-operation  in  the  first  place,  therefore,  aims  to  re- 
place this  "dumping"  by  an  orderly,  intelligent  system 
of  marketing.  It  is  the  surplus  of  a  product  on  the 
market  which  breaks  the  price  of  ad.  The  California 
system  of  applied  co-operation  is  to  put  on  the  market 
what  the  market  will  take  at  a  fair  price  and  store  the 
remainder.  Co-operation  really  means  the  "merchan- 
dising" of  agricultural  products.  A  comparison  between 
individual  marketing  and  co-operative  marketing  is 
really  a  comparison  between  "merchandising"  and 
"dumping."  But  what  does  merchandising  mean? 
It  means  the  right  standard  of  quality,  the  right  pack- 
age, the  right  packing,  and  the  right  distribution. 
This  is  true  merchandising,  or  intelligent  disposal  of 
products,  whether  it  be  of  farm  or  factory.  With' 
regard  to  the  right  standards,  the  speaker  stated  that 
it  is  the  aim  of  California  to  produce  a  product  that  will 
reach  the  consumer  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
This  means  that  every  step  in  production  from  the 
selection  of  a  dairy  sire  to  the  cooling  of  the  milk,  the 
manufacture  of  the  cheese  and  the  packing  of  this  cheese 
for  market  must  be  carefully  guarded  so  that  the  ulti- 
mate product  will  satisfy  the  consumer.  No  system 
of  a  less  rigorous  nature  will  provide  that  care  which 
must  be  exercised  in  true  merchandising.  It  is 
recognized  that  quality  is  essential,  but  it  is  not  so  well 
recognized  that  to  get  quality  we  must  standardize. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  in  California  there  are  four 
co-operative  organizations  that  annually  spend  about  two 
millions  of  dollars  in  advertising  their  products.  In  this 
connection,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  while 
it  is  possible  through  advertising  to  sell  your  product 
to  the  consumer  once,  it  is  only  through  advertising 
plus  standardizing  that  it  is  possible  to  sell  to  the  same 
consumer  again.  The  importance  of  a  brand  was  also 
emphasized  and  it  seems  that  Californians  claim  so 
much  sunlight  that  they  have  pre-empted  the  use 
of  "sun"  in  their  brand  names.  So  extensively  have 
they  branded  their  products,  such  as  "sunkist"  oranges, 
"sun  sweet  prunes,"  and  "sun  maid"  raisins,  that  if 
other  districts  were  to  use  these  names  they  would  only 
.succeed  in  selling  more  California  products. 

The  right  distribution  was  strongly  emphasized 
and  in  this  connection  it  was  pointed  out  that  co- 
operation would  not  only  extend  markets  as  to  place, 
but  also  as  to  time.  That  is  to  say,  in  California  the 
egg  marketing  association  handles  about  twenty  million 
dozens  of  eggs  every  year,  but  instead  of  throwing  all 
of  these  on  the  market  when  they  were  laid,  or  soon 
after,  they  decided  to  withhold  the  surplus  and  after 
much  experimenting  found  out  a  way  of  storing  eggs 
so  that  the  quality  was  retained  to  a  surprising  degree. 
They,  therefore,  store  about  four  or  five  million  dozen 
of  these  eggs  from  about  February,  or  March,  until  Oct. 
or  Nov.  and  in  this  way  extend  the  time  of  marketing 
and  get  for  their  members  a  better  price  throughout 
the  season.    In  the  case  of  oranges,  also,  instead  of 
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marketing  all  of  the  orange  crop  in  three  months,  as 
was  formerly  the  case,  oranges  are  now  shipped  from 
California  every  day  in  the  year.  This  gives  the  pro- 
ducer a  tremendous  advantage  over  his  position  as  an 
individual  seller.  With  regard  to  the  securing  of  wider 
markets,  the  orange  growers  used  to  have  less  than  a 
dozen  markets  for  their  crop,  but  now  they  have  a 
market  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  localities  in  the  Florida 
orange  district.  The  California  co-operatives  are 
looking  all  over  the  world  for  markets  if  they  have  an 
exportable  product  and  if  the  proper  merchandising 
is  to  be  done  it  is  necessary  that  experts  be  secured  who 
will  be  able  to  gauge  the  capacity  of  all  markets  within 
reach.  This  means  distribution  of  the  product  of  the 
farm  in  a  very  real  sense  and  with  intelligent  direction. 
The  speaker  characterized  the  Canadian  method  of 
marketing  cheese  as  one  of  the  worst  methods  of  market- 
ing in  vogue  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Building  an  Organization. 
Of  course  the  interesting  part  about  the  whole 
matter  must  be  the  finding  out  of  how  such  organiza- 
tions can  be  built  up  and  it  was  here  that  the  speaker 
showed  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
organization  as  they  have  been  worked  out  by  experience. 
Naturally,  in  the  building  up  of  an  organization,  the  aim 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  namely,  merchandising  rather 
than  dumping.  The  speaker  thought  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  Canada 
is  that  we  have  been  organized  by  localities  rather  than 
by  commodities.  The  locality  is  important  when  we 
are  thinking  of  production,  but  when  we  are  selling  the 
product  we  must  think  of  the  product  and  leave  out 
of  sight  the  locality  in  which  it  is  produced.    The  con- 


sumer is  interested  in  the  product.  This  disinction  has 
been  learned  by  better  experience  in  California  and 
it  is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  any  co-operative. 
This  means  a  central  selling  organization,  or  agency,  and 
in  a  real  merchandising  scheme  there  is  no  excuse  for 
a  local  except  for  purposes  of  receiving  the  goods  and 
manufacturing.  When  there  are  eighteen  sellers  and 
one  buyer,  the  buyer  names  the  price,  but  when  there 
is  only  one  seller  and  four  buyers,  the  seller  names  the 
price.  Sell  through  one  central  office,  said  the  speaker, 
and  then  selling  can  be  done  to  advantage  provided  the 
product  is  standardized  and  is  of  high  quality.  Build 
solid  from  the  ground  up  and  have  every  organization 
incorporated  on  a  non-profit  basis,  with  none  but  farmers 
or  producers  as  members.  Avoid  speculation;  do  not 
handle  the  product  of  any  but  members;  and  make 
absolutely  sure  that  every  one  in  the  association  is 
in  it  because  his  interests  are  in  common  with  the  interests 
of  every  other  member. 

Another  absolute  essential  for  the  soundest  organiza- 
tion is  a  contract  between  the  grower  and  his  organiza- 
tion. This  does  not  mean  merely  a  verbal  contract 
which  either  party  may  break  at  will,  but  a  strictly 
legal  contract  which  cannot  be  broken  by  either.  The 
California  Associations  have  found  that  the  tightest 
contracts  they  can  draw  up  are  the  best;  and  they  even 
go  so  far  as  to  get  out  injunctions  against  members  who 
may  attempt  to  sell  to  other  parties  so  as  to  force  delivery 
of  the  product  to  the  association.  Not  only  that,  but 
they  force  the  deliquent  member  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
court  action  also.  "We  do  not  monkey  with  a  one- 
year  contract,"  said  the  speaker.  We  have  contracts 
that  run  from  three  to  seven  years,  but  five  years  is  the 
fashionable  period."  These  contracts  do  not  give  the 
member  the  right  of  withdrawal  until  after  the  period 


is  ended  and  rigorous  contracts  are  necessary  at  first 
in  order  to  give  a  new  association  a  fair  chance  to  establish 
itself.  The  association  must  know  what  volume  it  can 
count  on  in  order  to  do  business  to  the  best  advantage 
of  its  members. 

Not  only  are  contracts  signed,  but  the  principle  of 
the  internal  pool  must  also  be  recognized  in  any  fair 
marketing  organization.  That  is  to  say,  there  must 
be  provision  in  the  contract  for  the  pooling  of  every 
man's  product  at  the  same  price  for  the  same  day  and  the 
same  quality.  This  does  no  injury  to  anyone  and  is  th 
only  system  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

The  next  step  is  the  securing  of  the  necessary  volum 
of  product,  or,  in  other  words,  getting  the  necessary 
number  of  growers  to  sign  contracts  before  the  organiza- 
tion begins  to  function.    There  is  no  object  and  muc' 
harm  in  a  few  men  signing  up  for  five  years  to  mar 
their  products  through  the  organization  if  they  have  no 
a  sufficient    volume  of  product  to  be  a  factor  in  th 
market.      In  California  some  associations  have  as  hig" 
as  97  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  number  of  growe 
under  contract,  but  the  percentage  necessary  befo 
an   organization    should   start,  depends  upon  circu 
stances.    As  a  rule  it  varies  from  40  to  80  per  cen 
of  the  total  volume  of  the  product. 

Summing  up  the  principles  of  co-operative  organiz 
tion,  Mr.  Sapiro  gave  them  as  follows:  "Organize  on  a 
commodity,  rather  than  a  locality  basis;  incorporate 
on  a  non-profit  basis;  include  as  members  only  producers 
of  that  commodity;  get  a  tight,  long  term  contract 
from  every  member;  apply  the  principle  of  the  internal 
pool;  get  as  large  a  percentage  of  all  the  producers  in  the 
organization  as  possible  before  starting;  and  remember 
that  the  aim  of  a  co-operative  is  to  merchandise  rather 
than  to  dump  farm  products  on  the  market." 
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Dairymen  who  have  read  reports  of  the  various  dairy 
conventions  that  have  been  held  during  the  past  winter, 
will  remember  that  the  matter  of  export  grading  of  dairy 
products  has  been  mentioned  frequently  and  that  this 
grading  is  contemplated  by  the  Dominion  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  a  means  of  standardizing  the  quality 
of  dairy  products  exported  from  Canada.  While  the 
reputation  of  Canadian  cheese  on  the  British  market 
is  excellent,  and  there  is  no  better  cheese  reaching  this 
great  international  market  from  any  country  than  comes 
from  Canada,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  among  all  who  have  carefully  studied  the  dairy 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future  of  the  dairy 
industry  in  Canada,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
producer  and  his  ultimate  welfare,  as  the  primary  factor 
in  this  great  branch  of  agriculture,  that  never  has  the 
competition  between  the  dairy  countries  of  the  world 
been  as  keen  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Notwith- 
standing the  quality  of  a  large  part  of  the  cheese  manu- 
factured now,  it  is  true  that  our  cheese  is  not  all  of  the 
best  quality  and  that  there  is  room  for  much  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  a  certain  portion  of  it.  Grading 
may  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  powerful  means  of 
securing  further  improvement  and  at  this  time  it  cannot 
but  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  dairy  industry  as  a 
whole  to  place  our  goods  in  the  best  light  possible  on 
the  British  market,  or  any  other  export  markets  that 
may  be  opened  to  us.  Other  countries  competing  with 
us  have  adopted  some  sort  of  grading  or  official  control 
for  the  protection  of  their  dairy  goods  on  export  markets 
and  it  is  considered  high  time  that  Canada  fell  into  line 
on  the  principle  that  even  if  our  cheese  now  has  a 
good  reputation  on  the  whole  in  Great  Britain,  it  is 
always  a  safe  principle  to  lock  the  stable  door  before 
the  horse  is  stolen. 

The  establishment  of  a  grading  system  at  the  present 
time  is  worthy  of  consideration  from  two  standpoints 
in  particular.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
is  its  educational  value  to  all  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  cheese  and  butter  in  Canada.  At 
present  there  is  no  general  system  of  grading  in  vogue, 
although  there  has  been  some  differentiation  as  to  quality 
practiced  for  many  years;  but  it  is  a  system  in  which  the 
buyer  has  acted  as  the  arbiter  of  grades.  There  has 
been  no  system  of  impartial  grading  such  as  would  exist 
if  the  grading  were  done  under  Government  supervision. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  little  or  no  idea  of  proper 
grade  standards  in  the  minds  of  many  cheese  makers, 
who  must,  for  the  lack  of  such  a  system,  make  cheese 
according  to  their  individual  ideas,  with  such  as  they 
can  get  from  dairy  instructors  and  the  advice  of  the 
buyers.  The  latter  is  not  always  reliable  in  individual 
cases  and  it  has  happened  that  competition  has  led  to 
the  acceptance  of  cheese  of  an  inferior  quality  at  prices 
warranted  only  for  the  finest  product.  Standards  for 
cheese  and  butter  constitute  fixed  ideals  toward  which 
each  maker  can  strive  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
maker  to  live  up  to  them  affords  a  reliable  indication 
to  the  patrons  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  factory,  or  the 
capability  of  the  maker. 

The  other  reason  outstanding  at  the  present  time 
for  the  adoption  of  a  grading  system  lies  in  the  desir- 
ability of  identifying  for  the  British  buyer  what  we  con- 
sider our  best  cheese.  If  we  are  sending  to  Great 
Britain  cheese  of  different  qualities,  it  is  ciearly  in 
our  interests  to  see  that  these  qualities  are  differentiated 
for  the  buyer,  and  in  this  way  place  the  onus  of  pur- 
chasing inferior  grades  upon  him  and  the  demand  from 
his  customers.  Naturally,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  see  that 
the  percentage  of  the  inferior  grades  is  reduced  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  House  of  Commons  an 
Act  was  passed  authorizing  the  grading  of  dairy  products 
intended  for  export  from  Canada,  but  the  Act  does  not 


become  operative  until  such  time  as  the  regulations 
providing  for  the  administration  of  the  Act  are  formu- 
lated. This  means  that  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  for  the  last  year  had  the  consent  of 
Parliament  to  compel  the  grading  of  all  dairy  products 
exported.  It  was  recognized  by  the  Department,  of 
course,  that  such  an  innovation  would  constitute  a 
distinct  change  from  previous  practice,  and  it  was  also 
well  understood  that  the  working  out  of  the  Act  and  the 
formulating  of  the  necessary  regulations  would  require 
very  careful  consideration  in  order  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  well  established  channels  of  trade 
and  the  general  business  of  the  cheese  and  butter  in- 
dustry in  Canada.  Every  opportunity  has  been  taken, 
therefore,  since  the  Act  was  passed,  to  gather  the  views 
and  opinions  of  interested  parties  as  to  how  a  grading 
system  could  best  be  established.  Last  week,  in  Ottawa, 
a  conference  was  held  of  representatives  from  all  the 
cheese  and  creamery-butter  sections  of  Canada,  the 
delegates  having  been  invited  to  this  conference  by 
the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Branch  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  as  to  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  carry- 
ing out  the  grading  and  the  most  satisfactory  grades 
upon  which  to  base  the  grading  system.  There  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty  delegates,  each  of  whom 
represented  important  dairy  interests.  There  were 
representatives  from  a  number  of  the  well  known  cheese 
boards  in  Ontario,  the  various  producers'  organiza- 
tions in  Canadian  cheese  and  butter  centres,  the  various 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  the  buyers  and  exporters 
of  cheese  and  butter,  and  all  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  export  dairy  business. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  men  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  Canada,  representing  conflicting 
interests,  and  brought  together  to  discuss  marked 
changes  in  practice  from  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to-  in  Canada  for  many  years,  could  easily  agree  on  all 
points.  Some  there  were,  in  fact,  who  were  not  at  all 
favorable  to  official  grading  by  the  Government,  but 
the  difficulties  were  minimized  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  in  many  localities  and 
by  many  organizations  during  the  past  year.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  law  was  already  on  the 
statues,  there  was  an  animated  discussion  lasting  practi- 
cally all  of  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  on  the  principles 
of  grading.  This  opposition  to  grading  as  contemplated 
by  the  Government  was  led  by  J.  B.  Wilson,  Lans- 
downe,  who  has  been  a  well  known  figure  in  the  cheese 
industry  in  Eastern  Ontario  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  in  a  position  where,  acting  as  salesman  for 
a  large  number  of  cheese  factories,  he  comes  into  intimate 
contact  with,  and  must  act  in  the  interests  of,  the  patrons 
of  these  factories.  At  the  same  time  his  own  interests 
are  best  served  when  he  can  sell  the  cheese  of  as  many 
factories  as  possible,  thus  enabling  his  group  to  become  a 
large  factor  on  the  cheese  board.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  group  of  factories 
that  might  be  taken ,  the  cheese  of  one  factory  might  often 
and  perhaps  consistently,  be  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
of  another,  with  the  result  that  where  no  uniform  system 
of  grading  is  in  effect,  the  good  cheese  often  aids  in  selling 
the  poorer  cheese,  and  places  the  latter  in  a  more 
favorable  position  on  the  market  than  it  deserves  to 
the  deteriment  of  the  patrons  of  the  good  factories. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  grading  of 
cheese  under  the  proposed  system  of  Government 
supervision,  because  he  felt  that  it  would  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  detract  from  the  reputation  which  cheese  of 
certain  districts  has  been  able  to  gain  in  general,  as 
compared  with  the  cheese  of  other  districts.  Later 
in  the  conference  he  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  grading,  but  declared  that  he  was  opposed 
to  official   compulsory  standards.    The  discussion  was 


a  very  long  and  interesting  one,  and  certainly  there  were 
many  arguments  used  which  required  to  be  met.  Ij£ 
some  cases  these  were  founded  upon  improper  under- 
standing of  what  was  contemplated  by  the  Govern- 
ment; in  other  cases  they  were  founded  upon  practical 
considerations  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  carefully 
attend  to  in  drawing  up  the  regulations. 

Alex  Hume,  Campbellford,  felt  that  factory  in- 
spection, or  grading,  should  be  maintained  if  at  all 
possible  and  urged  that  this  had  been  the  practice  for 
so  long  that  producers  would  not  be  willing  to  change 
to  any  other  system  unless  they  thoroughly  understood 
what  was  intended  to  be  done.  Cheese  has  always 
been  inspected  on  the  factory  shelves  by  the  buyer,  and 
paid  for  at  the  car  door  when  it  was  loaded.  The  pro- 
ducers want  their  money  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  the 
cheese  was  to  be  graded  in  Montreal,  it  would  not  be 
satisfactory  if  it  could  not  be  paid  for  until  after  the 
grading  was  done.  There  was  also  serious  objection 
to  any  plan  which  would  take  all  the  cheese  to  Montreal' 
and  here  was  one  of  the  real  difficulties  which  had  al- 
ways been  recognized  by  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage 
Branch.  Montreal  is  the  natural  centre  for  the  ex- 
porting of  a  large  part  of  the  cheese  manufactured  irt 
Eastern  Ontario,  and  it  is  here  that  many  of  the  ex- 
porting firms  are  located,  but  there  are  numerous  other 
exporters  located  in  Western  Ontario  and  from  Toronto 
east  to  Belleville.  These  firms  buy  cheese  and  in  many 
cases  export  it  direct  from  their  warehouses,  or  from 
the  factories,  so  that  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to 
expect  all  cheese  to  be  sent  to  Montreal  for  grading. 
It  had  been  explained  time  and  again  that  this  was  not 
intended  by  the  Department,  but  the  Dairy  Com- 
missioner, J.  A.  Ruddick,  who  presided  at  the  con- 
ference, 'desired  to  get  the  suggestions  of  all  in- 
terested in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  these 
conditions  present.  Much  of  the  cheese  that  is  bought 
is  used  for  local  consumption,  and  only  the  cheese  for 
export  must  be  graded.  Some  of  the  cheese  moving  out 
of  Ontano  goes  west  to  the  prairie  provinces,  instead  of 
east  to  Great  Britain.  Sometimes  an  exporter  will  order 
the  cheese  from  a  number  of  factories  shipped  on  the  same 
day  and  it  is  not  always  economical  to  have  these  cars 
taken  to  the  exporters'  warehouse  for  grading  before 
forwarding  them  to  their  destination.  If  all  of  the 
cheese  were  being  placed  in  warehouses  before  shipping 
it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  send  a  grader  to  the 
warehouse  as  often  as  necessary  and  do  the  grading  in 
these  natural  centres. 

All  of  these  objections  were  strongly  urged  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  grading  system.  Mr.  Wilson  to  whonv 
reference  has  already  been  made,  strongly  implied 
that  producers  were  not  in  favor  of  grading  and  insisted 
that  the  Government  was  not  pioperly  taking  care  of 
their  interests.  He  instanced  meetings  which  had  passed 
resolutions  against  it,  but  his  remarks  were  to  a  great 
extent  negatived  by  voluntary  letters  which  had  been 
received  by  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Commissioner 
from  producers  and  others  in  Eastern  Ontario,  stating 
that  some  of  the  meetings  Mr.  Wilson  himself  had  held, 
were  by  no  means  representative.  The  Dairy  Com- 
missioner, who  read  them  to  the  conference  said  he  had 
been  given  permission  to  use  these  letters  by  the  writers 
of  them,  if  necessary.  The  Montreal  exporters  also 
offered  some  opposition  to  the  grading  principle.  PL. 
year  ago  they  were  unanimous  in  asking  that  the  Govern- 
ment institute  a  grading  system,  but  at  the  conference 
their  views  seemed  to  have  changed.  It  appeared  tna 
they  were  willing  to  have  Government  graders  arbitrat 
on  matters  of  quality  between  the  various  Montrea 
firms,  but  that  when  it  came  to  buying  cheese  from  the 
producer  they  th  emselves^felt  qualified  to  do  the  grading 
as  they  had  always  done;  in  other  words,  it  looked  as 
ontinued  on  page  364. 
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Lord  Lister. 

From  a  painting  by  W.  W.  Ouless,  R.  A.  "He 
saved  more  lives  than  Napoleon  took  in  all  his 
wars."  Yes,  perhaps,  than  all  the  lives  that  have 
been  taken  in  war  since  his  day. 


Henley  on  "Lister." 

The  poet  W.  E.  Henley,  friend  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ("R.  L.  S.") 
and  author  of  the  famous  poem  "I  am 
the  Captain  of  my  Soul,"  at  the  time  of 
Lord  Lister's  death  wrote  the  following 
poem.  Henley,  who  was  a  crippled 
invalid  for  many  years,  was  at  one  time 
a  patient  under  Lister's  care  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

His  brow  spreads  large  and  placid,  and  his 
eye 

Is  deep  and  bright,  with  steady  looks  that 
still. 

Soft  lines  of  tranquil  thought  his  face  fulfil, 

His  face  at  once  benign  and  proud  and  shy. 

If  envy  scout,  if  ignorance  deny 

His  faultless  patience,  his  unyielding  skill, 

Innumerable  gratitudes  reply. 

His  wise,  rare  smile    is    sweet  with 

certainties, 
And  seems  in  all  his  patients  to  compel 
Such  love  and  faith  as  failure  cannot  quell. 


People,  Past  and 
Present. 


One  Among  the  Immortals 

LAST  fall,  during  Canadian  Author's 
week,  among  the  speeches  given 
at  a  reception  given  in  honor  of  the 
writers  of  a  certain  city  in  Ontario,  was 
one  by  a  doctor  of  medicine,  in  which  a 
rather  passionate  plea  was  made  for  more 
wide-spread  recognition  of  the  man  of 
science  as  a  writer  of  literature  and 
otherwise.  The  authors  of  novels  and 
books  of  poetry,  the  speaker  thought 
had  received  almost  more  than  their 
share  of  publicity  and  adulation:  it  was 
time  the  writers  of  science — and  workers 
in  science — had  an  inning. 

About  the  same  period,  in  the  Medical 
School  of  the  same  city,  was  held  a  meet- 
ing whose  feature  was  a  most  interesting 
talk  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  very  great 
scientist,  Huxley.  The  writer  of  this 
article  was  present  at  both  affairs,  and 
one  of  the  things  that  "stuck"  after  the 
second  meeting  had  long  passed,  was  the 
quotation  of  a  remark  of  Huxley  early 
in  life,  when  he  cried,  "Oh  to  be  a  worker 


in  the  dark — working  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  uplifting  of 
humanity!" 

Both  of  these  meetings  come  to  mind 
now,  at  the  beginning  of  writing  this 
article;  and  they  have  been  summoned 
from  their  place  among  the  lurking-places 
of  past  memories  by  the  name  and  story 
of  the  man  of  whom  something  is  about 
to  be  said.  For  Joseph  Lister  is  surely 
one  among  those  who  have  deserved  a 
place  in  the  Hall  of  the  Immortals; — yet 
he,  like  Thomas  Huxley,  cared  only  to  be 
"a  worker  in  the  dark,"  living  in  his 
work  alone. 

Story  of  His  Life. 

Joseph  Lister  was  born  in  1827  in 
a  far-east  suburb  of  London,  England, 
on  the  spot  now  known  as  Upton  Park. 
When  he  was  a  small  boy  the  district  was 
a  place  of  broad  lawns  and  kindly  neigh- 
borliness — the  abode  of  a  happy,  thrifty 
community  made  up  chiefly  of  Quakers, 
among  whom  the  Gurneys,  the  Frys 
and  the  Listers  were  the  most  in- 
fluential. The  house  which  belonged  to 
the  Listers  and  was  known  as  "Upton 
House"  may  still  be  standing.  It  was 
a  few  years  ago,  although  pressed  upon 
on  all  sides  by  tram-lines  and  bustling 
places  of  business;  and  upon  its  gate- 
pillars  hung  a  tablet  marking  the  spot 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  man  "who  edged 
the  surgeon's  knife  with  healing  and  drove 
the  devils  of  pyaemia  and  gangrene  out 
of  the  hospital  ward." 

From  the  Quaker  school  at  Grove  End, 
Tottenham,  young  Lister  passed  on  to 
University  College  in  Gower  Street,  took 
his  B.  A.  in  1847,  and  then  turned  to  the 
study  of  medicine. 

The  future  reformer  of  surgery  was  now 
to  quote  a  biographer,  "a  youthful 
apparition  in  side-whiskers  and  Quaker 
Black,"  a  fine-looking  fellow  with  a 
physique  as  perfect  as  a  young  man  could 
wish.  Moreover  he  knew  that  he  in- 
tended to  get  somewhere  and  that  he 
was  willing  to  do  no  end  of  hard  work 
to  do  so.  He  determined  that  too-much 
amusement  was  not  for  him,  and  so  he 
turned  to  his  work  for  comfort,  joy  and 
opportunity  for  service,  and  in  it  found 
all  three. 

The  first  years  of  medical  study  were 
spent  in  the  usual  plodding  to  acquire 
the  necessary  knowledge;  then  Lister's 
excursions  among  the  suffering  humanity 
of  the  hospitals  began  to  indicate  dimly 
the  trail  that  he  must  blaze.  He  saw 
that  the  doctors  were  competent  enough 
in  diagnosing,  that  the  surgeons  were 
sure  enough  with  the  knife,  but  that  the 
uncertainty  came  with  the  healing. 
Indeed  at  that  time  it  was  computed  that 
39  per  cent,  of  those  operated  on  in 
hospitals  were  carried  out  in  the  dead 
basket;  while  the  death-roll  during  the 
Crimean  and  Franco-Prussian  wars  was 
appalling. 

In  the  face  of  this  failure  to  recover, 
the  surgeons  felt  powerless.  But  Lister, 
perhaps  supplied  with  one  of  the  gifts  the 
gods  give  to  those  who  "do"  things,  did 
not  feel  powerless.  He  determined  — not 
to  perform  ceaseless  experiments  upon 
suffering  humanity  in  a  vague  search 
for  a  panacea — but  to  watch  and,  if 
possible,  think  out  a  way-  to  avoid  the 
terrible  suffering  and  mortality. 

By  this  time  he  was  in  Scotland, 
with  abundant  opportunity  to  carry 
out  his  studies  in  the  great  hospitals 
of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Here  he 
closely  studied  the  nature  of  inflammation, 
and  of  that  vitality  which  courses  to 
the  minutest  part  of  the  body.  He 
pondered  on  the  discovery,  already  made, 
of  the  value  of  mere  cleanliness.  He 
knew  something  of  the  nature  of  anti- 
septics, which  were  known  but  as  yet 
impracticable  in  surgery. — Then,  as  in  a 
flash  of  light,  the  publication  of  Pasteur's 
discovery  that  fermentation,  putrefaction, 
are  due  to    only  another  species  of  life, 


different  organisms  that  cause  the  con- 
dition (Pasteur's  conclusions  were  based 
upon  the  formation  of  alcohol),  brought 
him  the  clue  for  which  he  had  been  seeking. 
Immediately  he  saw  the  microbe  host 
(from  without)  invading  the  wound;  he 
saw  that  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the 
part  the  enemies  must  be  held  back. 
He  searched  for  the  medium  which  would 
protect  the  raw  flesh,  and  found  it. 
Its  name  was  just —  "carbolic,"  a  pre- 
paration already  known,  but  used  by  the 
surgeons  only  to  cure  putrefaction; 
Lister  saw  that  it  could  be  used  to  pre- 
vent it.  .  .  Other  antiseptics  besides 
carbolic  are  used  by  the  surgeons  of 
to-day,  because  other  effective  agencies 
have  been  discovered;  but  Lister  supplied 
the  "gleam"  upon  which  all  subsequent 
discoveries  of  the  kind  have  been  based. 

At  first  his  theory  was  laughed  at 
by  practically  the  whole  medical  world. 
His  announcement  was  received  with 
jeers, — but  he  had  the  consolation  that  the 
students  arfti  practitioners  in  his  ward  were 
on  his  side.  Also,  since  he  was  now 
straight  on  the  warpath  against  the 
microbe,  he  did  not  greatly  care.  He 
knew  that  his  discovery  was  not  spec- 
tacular,— but  he  knew  also  its  practica- 
bility and  its  immense  possibilities  for 
the  saving  of  human  life.  And  so  he 
quietly  set  to  work  to  elaborate  the 
aseptic  and  antiseptic  treatment  which, 
after  years  of  demonstration,  was  at 
last  accepted,  and  upon  which  the  whole 
wonderful  success  of  modern  surgery 
has  depended.  In  short,  he  determined 
to  keep  harmful  microbes  from  ever 
entering  the  wound.  He  fought  them 
by  sterilizing  instruments,  by  fighting 
germs  away  from  the  bandages,  the 
clothes  and  hands  of  surgeons  and  nurses, 
from  the  very  room  in  which  the  patient 
was  operated  upon. — All  that  is  an  old 
story  now,  but  the  process  may  have  saved 
your  life  or  that  of  your  friend,  or  may 
yet  save  it..  .  To-day  such  terms  as 
"aseptic  and  antiseptic"  surgery  "dis- 
infection," etc.,  are  used  in  describing 
the  process.  Pity  that  some  term  should 
not  have  been  invented  to  commemorate 
the  name  of  the  discoverer,  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  been  preserved  (in 
scientific  parlance)  only  in  the  name  of  the 
disinfectant  wash,  "listerine." 

Others  saw  Lister's  success  and  adopted 
his  methods.  The  world  that  had  laughed 
him  to  scorn  turned  to  learn  at  his  feet. 
Academic  honors  came  trooping  to  him, 
and  in  1897  Queen  Victoria  raised  him  to 
the  peerage, — he  was  the  first  physician 
upon  whom  that  honor  was  conferred. 
— But  his  real  reward  came  with  the 
certainty  of  knowing  that  his  discovery 
should  save  countless  millions  of  lives. 
Shortly  after  his  title  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  at  a  banquet  made 
in  his  honor,  a  speaker  said,  "My  lord, 
it  is  not  a  profession  it  is  not  a  nation, 
it  is  humanity  itself  that  with  uncovered 
head  salutes  you." — May  it  not  be  possible 
that  that  was  one  of  the  most  gratified 
moments  of  Lord  Lister's  life? 

Lord  Lister  died  on  February  4th,  1912. 
Those  who  knew  him  have  described  him 
as  a  quiet  and  rather  aloof  man,  generous 
and  modest  to  a  degree  that  have  been 
rarely  equalled.  "It  was  in  his  work," 
says  a  biographer,  "that  his  warmth  was 
felt;"  but  perhaps  an  observation  fre- 
quently on  his  own  lips  is,  the  best  il- 
lumination of  his  personal  character, — 
"A  feeling  heart  is  the  first  requisite  of  a 
surgeon." 

Games  for  St.  Patrick's 
Day. 

A  great  deal  of  wholesome  fun  may  be 
had  from  holding  an  Irishman's  auction. 
For  the  purpose  the  hostess  must  provide 
a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  cheap  toy 
wheelbarrows,  picks,  spades,  tiny  auto- 
matic snakes,  papier  mache'  potatoes,  pigs, 


donkeys,  high  hats,  clay  pipes  and  other 
so-called  symbols  of  the  Irishman  on  his 
native  heath. 

The  auctioneer  must,  of  course,  be 
one  who  can  carry  off  the  part  cleverly, 
for  upon  his  wit  the  sport  will  largely 
hinge.  Small  bags  filled  with  beans 
should  be  distributed  among  the  bidders 
and  will  answer  for  money. 

A  shamrock  hunt  will  furnish  a  pleasant 
half  hour's  diversion.  Hide  shamrock 
leaves,  cut  from  green  paper,  in  out  of 
the  way  nooks  and  corners.  Provide 
each  player  with  a  small  basket;  then 
start  the  party  off  on  a  "shamrock  hunt." 
The  person  finding  the  greatest  number 
of  leaves  in  a  given  time,  say  twenty 
minutes,  is  given  a  birch-bark  basket, 
filled  with  growing  shamrock.  This  may 
be  bought  at  this  season  from  any  florist. 

If  a  roomy  kitchen  is  available,  a 
"Paddy  Bubble  Party"  will  be  enjoy- 
able. Provide  clay  pipes,  the  kind  Paddy 
himself  would  select,  and  a  number  of 
wooden  bowls  filled  with  strong  suds.  If  a 
little  dissolved  gum  arabic  is  stirred  into 
the  soapy  water  the  bubbles  will  be  per- 
ceptibly toughened.  To  give  the  color 
touch,  add  a  few  drops  of  green  vegetable 
coloring  matter  to  each  bowl  and  bubbles 
of  varying  shades  of  green  will  be  the 
result.  A  prize  might  be  awarded  the 
person  blowing  the  greatest  number  of 
perfect  bubbles. 

A  potato  race  suggests  itself  for  a 
Saint  Patrick's  day  party.  Arrange  a 
couple  of  dozen  potatoes  in  a  row  down 
the  middle  of  a  room.  Allow  each 
person,  in  turn  one  minute  in  which  to 
pick  up  the  potatoes,  one  at  a  time, 
in  a  tablespoon  and  drop  into  a  basket. 
Only  one  trial  must  be  allowed  for  each 
potato.  A  candy  market  basket,  filled 
with  tiny  candy  potatoes  would  be  a 
suitable  prize  or  a  potato  pin-cushion 
filled  with  green  pins  would  answer 
the  purpose. — Sel 


A  Home-Made  Hot  Bed. 

NOT  having  a  convenient  place  for 
a  hot-bed  out  doors  I  tried  the 
following  plan  with  success. 
We  have  a  large  room  up  stairs  with 
two  south  windows  in  it  which  we  use  as  a 
store  room.  I  took  an  old  table  which 
happened  to  be  the  right  height  and  put 
boards  (slats  off  an  old  bed)  across  from 
the  window  sill  and  rested  the  other 
ends  on  the  table,  making  a  sort  of 
platform  of  them  as  the  table  was  a  small 
one. 

Then  I  took  old  milk  pans,  and  a  few 
old  tomato  boxes  I  had  and  filled  them 
with  earth.  As  it  is  nearly  all  sand  around 
the  house  I  just  used  that. 

ThenI  planted  my  seeds.  Of  course  it  is 
a  lot  of  work  carrying  the  earth  upstairs, 
but  you  will  be  repaid  in  the  end. 

There  is  no  fire  near  the  room,  but  on 
warm  days  I  open  the  windows  and  close 
them  at  night  and  on  cold  days. 

As  the  plants  get  a  nice  size,  and  it  gets 
warmer  out  of  doors  and  nearer  trans- 
planting time  I  keep  opening  them  a 
little  more  till  they  are  open  day  and 
night. 

Any  woman  with  a  little  time  and  work 
might  have  such  a  hot-bed  in  the  house. 

Before  I  hit  upon  this  plan  I  used  to 
put  a  few  seeds  in  a  pan  or  two  in  my 
dining  room  window.  I  have  had  green 
onions  in  April  in  this  way. 

In  watering  my  seed  I  sprinkle  them 
with  as  fine  a  spray  as  I  can  get.  An 
old  atomizer  is  about  as  good  as  you  can 
get.  A  new  one  would  cost  about 
seventy-five  cents. 

I  did  not  spend  a  cent  (except  for  seeds) 
on  my  hot-beds  as  I  just  used  what  old 
material  I  had  handy. 

Quite  a  bit  of  pin-money  might  be  made 
by  the  farmer  girls  by  this  plan  as  nearly 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


every  neighbor  wants  partly  grown  plants 
in  the  spring. 

It  is  both  healthful  and  interesting 
work  for  anybody  who  does  it. 

Always  choose  a  cloudy  day  or  after 
the  sun  is  down  to  set  out  your  plants 
as  the  sun  will  wilt  them. 

Oxford  Co.  Farmer's  Girl. 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

The  Unseen  Kingdom. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you. — 
S.  Luke  17:21. 

The  Pharisees  had  been  asking  our 
Lord  "when  the  kingdom  of  God  should 
come."  It  was  second  nature  to  them  to 
look  only  at  the  outside  of  life,  leaving  the 
inside  to  care  for  itself.  They  thought 
a  man  was  "religious"  if  he  was  painfully 
particular  about  all  visible  rites  and 
ceremonies — even  tithing  the  mint  in  his 
garden.  His  thoughts  were  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind.  Living  on  the  surface 
of  things,  and  careless  about  the  unseen 
soul  within,  they  naturally  became 
"hypocrites,"  or  "actors,"  striving  con- 
stantly to  appear  righteous  in  the  sight 
of  men,  and  forgetting  that  God's  opinion 
was  the  thing  of  vital  importance.  They 
also  forgot  the  folly  of  trying  to  produce 
good  fruit  on  the  outside  of  a  tree,  with- 
out nourishing  the  unseen  life  in  stem  and 
branch  and  root. 

Our  Lord's  answer  to  the  question  about 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  that  it  was 
hidden  out  of  sight  within  the  soul.  It 
is  true  of  every  man.  "As  he  thinketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  The  outside  of  a 
life  must  grow  naturally  out  of  the  hidden 
man  within;  or  else  it  is  only  a  sham, 
an  acted  lie,  an  ugly  hypocrisy.  The 
"kingdom"  is  always  "within" — but  it 
may  not  always  be  the  kingdom  "of 
God."  Self  may  be  reigning  within  a 
soul,  or  the  devil  or  the  world  may 
be  ruling  there.  In  that  case  the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  cannot  ripen  in  the  outward 
or  inward  life.  And  so  our  Lord  tried 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Pharisees  from 
outward  appearances  to  unseen  realities: 
"The  Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation,"  He  said,  "the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you." 

Our  Lord  was  constantly  talking  about 
the  "kingdom  of  God"  and  the  "kingdom 
of  heaven."  Those  who  heard  Him  were 
for  the  most  part  expecting  an  outward 
and  visible  kingdom, — the  supremacy  of 
God's  chosen  people  over  other  nations. 
In  parable  after  parable  He  tried  to  make 
them  understand  that  the  kingdom  He 
came  to  establish  on  earth  was  spiritual 
and  invisible. 

"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto 
leaven,  which  a  woman  took,  and  hid 
in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole 
was  leavened."  The  yeast,  hidden  from 
sight,  is  living.  Each  cell  passes  on  the 
life  within  it  until  the  whole  of  the  dough 
is  leavened :  but  the  work  is  done  silently 
and  secretly,  hidden  from  curious  observa- 
tion. 

Christ  is  the  unseen  King,  ruling  in  the 
heart  of  each  Christian.  He  is  our  Life; 
and  He  must  extend  His  rule  within  us 
until  every  thought  and  desire  becomes 
subject  to  His  Will.  We  can't  stand  still 
in  our  Christian  life.  We  are  either  grow- 
ing more  and  more  like  our  King,  bringing 
the  unseen  kingdom  of  the  heart  more 
and  more  under  His  control;  or  He  is 
losing  ground  in  our  hearts — driven  out 
of  His  kingdom  by  selfishness,  worldliness 
or  deliberate  wickedness,  as  Albert  of 
Belgium  was  driven  out  of  his  kingdom 
by  the  advancing  Germans. 

The  little  band  of  disciples  went  out 
in  the  might  of  their  King  to  win  the 
world  for  Him.  He  encouraged  them  to 
undertake  the  tremendous  task  by  saying: 
"All  power  is  given  unto  me.  .  Go  ye 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations."  They 
did  not  travel  alone.  "Lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,"  the  King  had  said — and  He 
kept  His  promise.  The  world  could 
not  see  Him,  but  His  power  was  felt  in 
every  land  where  His  true  disciples  went. 
He  trained  and  taught  a  few  men  and 
then  sent  them  forth  to  leaven  the  world. 
Each  disciple  won  for  Christ  must  try  to 
win  others.  In  this  way  the  leaven  of  His 
life  has  taken  hold  of  our  hearts  and  lives, 
though  it  is  nearly  2,000  years  since  the 
King  went  out  of  the  sight  of  men  on 


earth.  Unless  we  are  trying  to  "pass  on" 
the  life  committed  to  us  we  are  unfaithful 
to  our  King.  He  has  entrusted  the  future 
of  Christianity  in  some  measure  to  each  of 
us.  We  are  unfaithful  if  we  are  thinking 
only  of  our  own  spiritual  life,  neither  pray- 
ing nor  working  for  others.  Reproduction 
is  the  law  of  life.  Even  the  humblest 
plant  seeks  to  pass  on  the  life  it  has  re- 
ceived. Shall  we  be  faithless  to  our 
trust,  blocking  the  conquering  way  of  our 
King? 

When  our  Leader  knew  that  His  death 
was  near  He  looked  up  to  the  Father  and 
said:  "As  Thou  hast  sent  me  into  the 
world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into 
the  world.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify 
myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified 
through  the  truth.  Neither  pray  I  for 
these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall 
believe  on  me  through  their  word."  He 
prayed  for  you  and  for  me — isn't  that  an 
inspiring  thought?  Even  the  priceless 
treasure  of  His  perfect  purity  was  guarded 
"for  their  sakes," — for  the  disciples  in  all 
ages.  And  the  heart  purity  which  His 
disciples  gained  from  constant  fellowship 
with  Him  became  their  strongest  weapon 
in  extending  His  kingdom.  Real  Christ- 
ianity (that  is  the  rule  of  Christ  in  a  soul) 
is  marvellously  contagious.  One  who  is 
consecrating  his  every-day  work  is  doing 
far  more  than  he  knows  to  establish  the 
Kingdom  for  whose  coming  we  daily  pray. 
The  other  day  a  man,  who  was  about  to 
undertake  the  work  of  caretaker  in  a 
church,  said  to  me:  "When  I  went  to 
the  Communion  last  Sunday  I  con- 
secrated my  new  work  to  God."  I  saw 
him  this  morning,  cleaning  away  vigorous- 
ly and  cheerfully.  He  little  knows  that 
his  example  will  help  many -others  to 
change  "common"  work  into  the  King's 
"service".  I  also  saw  a  quiet  woman 
who  was  down  on  her  knees  scrubbing  a 
floor.  I  know  her  well,  and  I  feel  sure 
she  prays  while  scrubbing, — -so  helping 
to  extend  the  Kingdom  in  her  own  heart 
and  in  many  other  hearts. 

A  little  band  of  worshippers  gathered 
in  a  church  for  "a  fellowship  of  silence" 
meeting.  One  of  them  afterwards  de- 
scribed his  experience  in  these  words: 
"We  entered,  we  knelt,  we  were  still,  and 
our  souls  began  to  be  united  with  a  new 
and  strange  sense  of  fellowship  in  that 
Silence  and,  as  the  silence  deepened, 
there  grew  a  deeper  sense,  the  sense 
of  the  Presence,  and  the  work  of  prayer, 
ever  hard,  became  easy.  Human  aid 
we  had,  though  not  of  the  common  sort. 
Seeking  God  side  by  side,  every  man 
helped  his  fellow." 

I  am  sure  that  kind  of  human  aid  is 
very  common.  No  one  can  reach  up  and 
touch  the  hand  of  God  without  helping 
other  souls.  If  you  imagine  you  have 
no  power  to  help  forward  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  remember  that  by  keeping  "in 
touch"  with  Him  you  may  always  be  as  a 
"live  wire," — a  transmitter  of  power  that 
is  not  your  own.  If  our  physical  senses 
can  receive  communications  by  "wireless," 
we  cannot  doubt  the  power  of  the  spirit 
to  receive  spiritual  communications.  If 
evil  thoughts  can  scatter  poisonous  germs, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  a  pure  heart  helps 
to  purify  the  spiritual  atmosphere. 

Browning,  in  "Pippa  Passes,"  expresses 
his  belief  in  the  mystery  of  silent  and 
unconscious  influence.  Pippa  is  a  pure- 
hearted  factory  girl,  who  goes  on  her  way 
singing: 

"God's  in  His  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

and,  as  she  passes,  sinstained  men  and 
women  instinctively  feel  the  purity  of  this 
"little  ragged  girl,  and  grow  ashamed  of 
their  impurity.  The  King  can  reach 
through  a  pure  and  loving  heart  to  touch 
and  awaken  hearts  hardened  by  years 
of  sin.  You  can  help  in  this  great 
work — 

"God  sends  great  angels  in  our  sore 
dismay, 

But  little  ones  go  in  and  out  all  day." 

You  pray,  "Thy  Kingdom  come!" 
and,  by  your  secret  loyalty  to  the  King, 
you  can  help  to  establish  His  Kingdom. 
If  this  is  done  unconsciously,  that  may  be 
all  the  better  for  your  own  soul.  It  is 
easy  for  one  who  is  only  like  a  "live  wire" 
to  fancy  that  the  power  passing  through 
him  is  his  own.  Even  a  great  missionary, 
like  S.  Paul,  could  only  establish  the 
Kingdom  through  the  power  of  Christ 
which  rested  on  him. 

Whittier  told  a  young  doctor  to 
approach  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death 
with  reverent  eyes,  guarded  lips  and 
purity  of  heart — 


"So  shalt  thou  be  with  power  endued 

From  Him  Who  went  about 
The  Syrian  hillsides,  doing  good 

And  casting  demons  out. 
That  Good  Physician  liveth  yet 

Thy  friend  and  Guide  to  be: 
The  Healer  by  Gennesaret 

Shall  walk  the  rounds  with  thee." 

Dora  Farncomb. 


The  Fashions. 

Buy  a  Catalogue. 

If  you  want  a  complete  catalogue  of 
spring  and  summer  styles,  kindly  send 
twelve  cents  in  stamps,  with  full  address 
as  below.  Catalogue  contains  an  article 
on  dressmaking,  also  some  points  on  the 
various  stitches. 

How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form: — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 

Name  

Post  Office  

County  

R.  R.  No  

Province  

Number  of  Pattern.  

Age  (Ghild  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement — Waist  Bust  

Date  of  issue  in   which    pattern  ap- 
peared.   

3563.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10  12  and  14  years. 
A  12-year  size  will  require  5  yards  of  27 
inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

3304-3294-3759.   Ladies'  Costume. 

Bolero  3304  and  vest  3294  are  cut 
in  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium,  36-38; 
large,  40-42 ;  extra  large,  44-46  inches  bust 
measure.  The  Bolero  requires  3  yards 
of  30-inch  material.  The  vest  requires 
1%  yard  of  36-inch  material.  Skirt 
3759  cut  in  6  sizes:  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and 
34  inches  waist  measure.  It  requires 
2 ]4  yards  of  54-inch  material  for  a  medium 
size.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot 
is  2%  yards.  THREE  separate  patterns 
15  cents  FOR  EACH  pattern. 

3266.    Child's  Play  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 
A  4- year  size  will  require  3%  yards  of 
27-inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

3929.    Ladies'  House  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  requires  6J/g  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the 
foot  is  2  yards.    Price  15  cents. 

3932.    Girl's  Coat. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
A  10- year  size  requires  3 %  yards  of  44-inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 

3928.    Misses'  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
A  16-year  size  will  require  4>£  yards 
of  36-inch  material.  The  width  of 
the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 
Price  15  cents. 

3931.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
A  6-year  size  requires  iy%  yards  of 
36-inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

3719.  Ladies' Apron. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
requires  5}4  yards  of  27-inch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 


Somebody. 

By  J.  W.  Justin 

Somebody  tries  to  do  what's  Right, 
Somebody  hates  the  Wrong, 
Somebody's  life  is  full  of  light, 
And  full  of  joy  and  song. 

Somebody  has  a  conscience  clear, 
Somebody's  soul's  serene, 
Somebody's  heart  beats  with  good  cheer, 
Somebody's  life  is  clean. 

Somebody's  tried  to  climb  the  heights. 
Somebody's  climbing  still, 
Somebody  in  the  Truth  delights, 
And  somebody  always  will. 

Somebody's  slow  to  take  offence, 
Somebody's  quick  to  praise, 
Somebody  hates  sham  and  pretense, 
And  somebody  will  always. 

Somebody  hankers  not  for  fame, 
Nor  covets  wealth  untold, 
Somebody  thinks  that  a  good  name, 
Is  better  far  than  gold. 

Somebody  feels  as  life  grows  old, 
A  brighter,  sweeter  joy, 
Somebody  finds  the  purest  gold, 
Tinctured  with  alloy. 

Somebody's  faithful  to  his  task, 
When  there's  work  to  do, 
Would  you  pardon  should  I  ask, 
Is  that  Somebody  you? 

— Journal  of  Education. 
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T.  Tembarom 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

Author  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "The  Shuttle," 
'The  Secret  Garden,"  etc. 

Serial  rights  secured  by  "The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine." 


CHAPTER  III. 

His  work  upon  the  page  began  the 
following  week.  When  the  first  morning 
of  his  campaign  opened  with  a  tumult  nous 
blizzard,  Jim  Bowles  and  Julius  Stein- 
berger  privately  sympathized  with  him 
as  they  dresssed  in  company,  but  they 
heard  him  whistling  in  his  own  hall 
bedroom  as  he  put  on  his  clothes,  and  to 
none  of  the  three  did  it  occur  that  time 
could  be  lost  because  the  weather  was  in- 
human. Blinding  snow  was  being  whirled 
through  the  air  by  a  wind  which  had 
bellowed  across  the  bay,  and  torn  its  way 
howling  through  the  streets,  maltreat- 
ing people  as  it  went,  snatching  their 
breath  out  of  them,  and  leaving  them 
gaspingly  clutching  at  hats  and  bending 
their  bodies  before  it.  Street-cars  went 
by  loaded  from  front  to  back  platform, 
and  were  forced  from  want  of  room  to 
whizz  heartlessly  by  groups  waiting  anx- 
iously at  street  corners. 

Tembarom  saw  two  or  three  of  them 
pass  in  this  way,  leaving  the  waiting 
ones  desperately  huddled  together  behind 
them.  He  braced  himself  and  whistled 
louder  as  he  buttoned  his  celluloid  collar. 

"I'm  going  to  get  up  to  Harlem  all 
the  same,"  he  said.  "The  'L'  will  be  just 
as  jammed,  but  there'll  be  a  place  some- 
where, and  I'll  get  it." 

His  clothes  were  the  outwardly  decent 
ones  of  a  young  man  who  must  perforce 
seek  cheap  clothing-stores,  and  to  whom  a 
ten-dollar  "hand-me-down"  is  a  source 
of  exultant  rejoicing.  With  the  aid  of 
great  care  and  a  straight,  well-formed 
young  body,  he  managed  to  make  the 
best  of  them;  but  they  were  not  to  be 
counted  upon  for  warmth  even  in  ordinar- 
ily cold  weather.  His  overcoat  was  a 
specious  covering,  and  was  not  in- 
frequently odorous  of  naphtha. 

"You've  got  to  know  something  about 
first  aid  to  the  wounded  if  you  live  on  ten 
per,"  he  had  said  once  to  Little  Ann. 
"A  suit  of  clothes  gets  to  be  an  emergency- 
case  mighty  often  if  it  lasts  three  years." 

"Going  up  to  Harlem  to-day,  T.  T.?" 
his  neighbor  at  table  asked  him  as  he  sat 
down  to  breakfast. 

"Right  there,"  he  answered.  "I've 
ordered  the  limousine  round,  with  the 
foot-warmer  and  fur  rugs." 

"I  guess  a  day  wouldn't  really  matter 
much."  said  Mrs.  Bowse,  good-naturedly. 
"Perhaps  it  might  be  better  to-morrow." 

"And  perhaps  it  mightn't,"  said 
Tembarom,  eating  "breakfast-food"  with 
a  cheerful  appetite.  "What  you  can't 
be  stonecold  sure  of  to-morrow  you  drive 
a  nail  in  to-day." 

He  ate  a  tremendous  breakfast  as  a 
discreet  precautionary  measure.  The 
dark  dining-room  was  warm,  and  the 
food  was  substantial.  It  was  comfort- 
able in  its  way. 

"You'd  better  hold  the  hall  door 
pretty  tight  when  you  go  out,  and  don't 
open  it  far,"  said  Mrs.  Bowse  as  he  got  up 
to  go.  "There's  wind  enough  to  upset 
things." 

Tembarom  went  out  in  the  hall,  and 
put  on  his  insufficient  overcoat.  He 
buttoned  it  across  his  chest,  and  turned 
its  collar  up  to  his  ears.  Then  he  bent 
down  to  turn  up  the  bottoms  of  his 
trousers. 

"A  pair  of  arctics  would  be  all  to  the 
merry  right  here,"  he  said,  and  then  he 
stood  upright  and  saw^  Little  Ann  coming 
down  the  staircase  holding  in  her  hand  a 
particularly  ugly  tartan-plaid  woolen 
neck-scarf  of  the  kind  known  in  England 
as  a  "comforter." 

"If  you  are  going  out  in  this  kind  of 
weather,"  she  said  in  her  serene,  decided 
little  voice,  "you'd  better  wrap  this  com- 
forter right  round  your  neck,  Mr.  Tem- 
barom. It's  one  of  Father's  and  he  can 
spare  it  because  he's  got  another,  and, 
besides,  he's  not  going  out." 

Tembarom  took  it  with  a  sudden 
emotional  perception  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  being  taken  care  of  in  an  abnormally- 
luxurious  manner. 

"Now,  I  appreciate  that,"  he  said. 
"The  thing  about  you,  Little  Ann,  is 
that  you  never  make  a  wrong  guess  about 
what  a  fellow  needs,  do  you?" 


"I'm  too  used  to  taking  care  of  Father 
not  to  see  things,"  she  answered. 

"What  you  get  on  to  is  how  to  take 
care  of  the  whole  world — initials  on  a 
fellow's  socks  and  mufflers  round  his  neck.  " 
His  eyes  looked  remarkably  bright. 

"If  a  person  were  taking  care  of  the 
whole  world,  he'd  have  a  lot  to  do,"  was 
her  sedate  reception  of  the  remark. 
"You'd  better  put  that  twice  round  your 
neck,  Mr.  Tembarom." 

She  put  up  her  hand  to  draw  the  end  of 
the  scarf  over  his  shoulder,  and  Tem- 
barom stood  still  at  once,  as  though  he 
were  a  little  boy  being  dressed  for  school. 
He  looked  down  at  her  round  cheek, 
and  watched  one  of  the  unexpected 
dimples  reveal  itself  in  a  place  where 
dimples  are  not  usually  anticipated.  It 
was  coming  out  because  she  was  smiling 
a  small,  observing  smile.  It  was  an 
almost  exciting  thing  to  look  at,  and  he 
stood  very  still  indeed.  A  fellow  who 
did  not  own  two  pairs  of  boots  would 
be  a  fool  not  to  keep  quiet. 

"You  haven't  told  me  I  oughtn't  to  go 
out  till  the  blizzard  lets  up,"  he  said 
presently. 

"No,  I  haven't,  Mr.  Tembarom,"  she 
answered.  "You're  one  of  the  kind  that 
mean  to  do  a  thing  when  they've  made  up 
their  minds.  It'll  be  a  nice  bit  of  money 
if  you  can  keep  the  page." 

"Galton  said  he'd  give  me  a  chance  to 
try  to  make  good,"  said  Tembarom. 
"And  if  it's  the  hit  he  thinks  it  ought  to 
be,  he'll  raise  me  ten.  Thirty  per. 
Vanastorbilts  won't  be  in  it.  I  think 
I'll  get  married,"  he  added,  showing  all 
his  attractive  teeth  at  once. 

"I  wouldn't  do  that,"  she  said.  "It 
wouldn't  be  enough  to  depend  on.  New 
York's  an  expensive  place." 

She  drew  back  and  looked  him  over. 
"That'll  keep  you  much  warmer,"  she 
decided.  "Now  you  can  go.  I've  been 
looking  in  the  telephone  book  for  con- 
fectioners, and  I've  written  down  these 
addresses."  She  handed  him  a  slip  of 
paper. 

Tembarom  caiight  his  breath. 

"Hully  gee!"  he  exclaimed,  "there 
never  were  two  of  you  made!  One  used 
up  all  there  was  of  it.  How  am  I  going  to 
thank  you,  anyhow!" 

"I  do  hope  you'll  be  able  to  keep  the 
page,"  she  said.  "I  do  that,  Mr.  Tem- 
barom." 

If  there  had  been  a  touch  of  coquetry 
in  her  earnest,  sober,  round,  little  face 
she  would  have  been  less  distractingly 
alluring,  but  there  was  no  shade  of  any- 
thing but  a  sort  of  softly  motherly  anxiety 
in  the  dropped  note  of  her  voice,  and  it 
was  almost  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
at  twenty-five  could  stand.  Tembarom 
made  a  hasty,  involuntary  move  toward 
her,  but  it  was  only  a  slight  one,  and  it  was 
scarcely  perceptible  before  he  had  him- 
self in  hand  and  hurriedly  twisted  his 
muffler  tighter,  showing  his  teeth  again 
cheerily. 

"You  keep  on  hoping  it  all  day  without 
a  let-up,"  he  said.  "And  tell  Mr. 
Hutchinson  I'm  obliged  to  him,  please. 
Get  out  of  the  way,  Little  Ann,  while  I  go 
out.  The  wind  might  blow  you  and  the 
hat-stand  up-stairs." 

He  opened  the  door  and  dashed  down 
the  high  steps  into  the  full  blast  of  the 
blizzard.  He  waited  at  the  street  corner 
while  three  overcrowded  cars  whizzed 
past  him,  ignoring  his  signals  because 
there  was  not  an  inch  of  space  left  in 
them  for  another  passenger.  Then  he 
fought  his  way  across  two  or  three  blocks 
to  the  nearest  "L"  station.  He  managed 
to  wedge  himself  into  a  train  there,  and 
then  at  least  he  was  on  his  way.  He 
was  thinking  hard  and  fast,  but  through 
all  his  planning  the  warm  hug  of  the  tartan 
comforter  round  his  neck  kept  Little 
Ann  near  him.  He  had  been  very  thank- 
ful for  the  additional  warmth  as  the 
whirling  snow  and  wind  had  wrought 
their  will  with  him  while  he  waited  for 
the  cars  at  the  street  corner.  On  the 
"L"  train  he  saw  her  serious  eyes  and 
heard  the  motherly  drop  in  her  voice 
as  she  said,  "I  do  hope  you'll  be  able  to 
keep  the  page.    I  do  that,  Mr.  Tern- 


One  Lady  Says: 

"Tell  them  to  try  Puffed  Rice  on  apple  sauce" 

Every  month  in  magazines  going  to  25,000,000,  we  are  urging  house- 
wives to  mix  Puffed  Rice  in  every  dish  of  fruit.  It  makes  a  delightful 
blend.  But  one  woman  writes,  "Mention  sliced  apples  or  apple  sauce. 
That's  where  we  find  it  delicious. 

Not  like  other  cereals 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  unique  foods — the  only  grain 
foods  of  their  kind. 

They  are  scientific  foods — invented  by  Prof.  Anderson.  Every  food 
x;ell  is  steam  exploded  and  thus  fitted  to  digest. 

They  are  whole  grains  in  which  every  granule  feeds. 

That  was  the  maker's  object — to  offer  whole-grain  diet  in  its  ideal 
form. 


But  also  food  delights 


The 


Explosion   puffs   the  grains  to   bubbles,  8   times  normal  size, 
texture  is  like  snowflakes,  the  flavor  is  like  nuts. 

So  these  are  food  confections.  Children  revel  in  them.  Their  love 
of  Puffed  Grains  has  won  millions  to  a  daily  whole-grain  diet. 

Those  are  the  reasons  for  Puffed  Grains. 
They  tempt  children  to  the  diet  you  desire. 
They  make  all  elements  available  as  food. 

Serve  them  in  place  of  lesser  foods— morning,  noon  and  night. 


Puffed  Wheat    Puffed  Rice 


Serve  in  every  bowl  of  milk. 
It  forms  a  practically  complete 
food,  rich  in  16  needed  elements. 

For  breakfast,  luncheons  and 
suppers.  Also  airy,  toasted  wafers 
for  your  soups. 


The  queen  of  breakfast  daint- 
ies. Also  douse  with  melted  but- 
ter for  hungry  children  after 
school.  Use  in  candy  making  or 
as  garnish  on  ice  cream. 

Every  grain  tastes  like  a  nut 
meat  puffed. 


The  Quaker  Oafs  (pmpany 


Peterborough,  Canada 


Sole  Makers 


Saskatoon,  Canada 
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Shining,  Spotless  Kitchens 


FOR  Big  Kitchens.  For  Little  Kitchens. 
For  every  Kitchen  —  Gold  Dust!  Gold 
Dust  —  soft  and  soapy  —  and  oh,  so  "sweet- 
cleansing!" 

Here's  what  the  matron  of  a  Children's 
Home — a  Home  noted  for  its  shining  Kitchen 
and  fresh,  clean  Dormitories  —  has  to  say 
about  Gold  Dust : 

£6  Every  Monday  morning  we  make  a  soft  soap  of  Gold 
Dust, using  four  heaping  tablespoonfuls  to  every  quart 
of  boiling  water.  When  cool,  the  'soap 'is  ready  for 
use.  And  it  is  so  cleansing.  So  quick  in  sanitary  re- 
sults. So  easy  to  clean  with.  With  this  Gold  Dust  soft 
soap  every  corner  of  our  'Home'  is  kept  sweet  and 
sanitary  — and  our  big  Kitchen  spotless  and  shining.9? 
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Let  the  Gold  Dust 


Twins  do  your  work  | 


I  

What  Do  We  Live  For 

if  not  to  make  life  less  difficult  for  others?  Are 
you  so  living  that  you  will  not,  after  your  death, 
leave  difficulty  for  your  dependents?  All  well 
whilst  you  are  able  to  provide,  but  when  the 
inevitable  happens,  what  then?  But  why  con- 
template when  means  are  at  hand  to  avoid  chance 
of  distress — the  cost  is  reasonable;  the  results 
certain  and  advantageous. 

Write  for  particulars  of  the  means  referred  to. 

When  writing  state  age  nearest  birthday  to 
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barom."  It  made  him  shut  his  hands 
hard  as  they  hung  in  his  overcoat  pockets 
for  warmth,  and  it  made  him  shut  his 
sound  teeth  strongly. 

"Gee!  I've  got  to!"  his  thoughts  said 
for  him.  "If  I  make  it,  perhaps  my 
luck'  will  have  started.  When  a  man's 
luck  gets  started,  every  darned  thing's  to 
the  good." 

The  "L"  had  dropped  most  of  its  crowd 
when  it  reached  the  up-town  station 
among  the  hundredth  streets  which  was 
his  destination.  He  tightened  his  com- 
forter, tucked  the  ends  firmly  into  the 
front  of  his  overcoat,  and  started  out  along 
the  platform  past  the  office,  and  down 
the  steep,  iron  steps,  already  perilous 
with  freezing  snow.  He  had  to  stop  to 
get  his  breath  when  he  reached  the  street, 
but  he  did  not  stop  long.  He  charged 
forth  again  along  the  pavement,  looking 
closely  at  the  shop-windows.  There 
were  naturally  but  few  passers-by,  and 
the  shops  were  not  important-looking; 
but  they  were  open,  and  he  could  see  that 
the  insides  of  them  looked  comfortable  in 
contrast  with  the  blizzard-ruled  street. 
He  could  not  see  both  sides  of  the  street 
as  he  walked  up  one  side  of  the  block 
without  coming  upon  a  confectioner's. 
He  crossed  at  the  corner  and  turned 
back  on  the  other  side.  Presently  he  saw 
that  a  light  van  was  standing  before  one 
place,  backed  up  against  the  sidewalk  to 
receive  parcels,  its  shuddering  horse 
holding  its  head  down  and  bracing  itself 
with  its  forelegs  against  the  wind.  At 
any  rate,  something  was  going  on  there, 
and  he  hurried  forward  to  find  out  what 
it  was.  The  air  was  so  thick  with  my- 
riads of  madly  flying  bits  of  snow, 
which  seemed  whirled  in  all  directions  in 
the  air,  that  he  could  not  see  anything 
definite  even  a  few  yards  away.  When 
he  reached  the  van  he  found  that  he  had 
also  reached  his  confectioner.  The  sign 
over  the  window  read  "M.  Munsberg, 
Confectionery.  Cakes.  Ice-Cream.  Wed- 
dings, Balls  and  Receptions." 

"Made  a  start,  anyhow,"  said  Tem- 
barom. 

He  turned  into  the  store,  opening  the 
door  carefully,  and  thereby  barely  escap- 
ing being  blown  violently  against  a  stout, 
excited,  middle-aged  little  Jew  who  was 
bending  over  a  box  he  was  packing.  This 
was  evidently  Mr.  Munsberg,  who  was 
extremely  busy,  and  even  the  modified 
shock  upset  his  temper. 

"Vhere  you  goin'?"  he  cried  out. 
"Can't  you  look  where  you're  goin'?" 

Tembarom  knew  this  was  not  a  good 
beginning,  but  his  natural  mental  habit 
of  vividly  seeing  the  other  man's  point  of 
view  helped  him  after  its  usual  custom. 
His  nice  grin  showed  itself. 

"I  wasn't  going;  I  was  coming,"  he 
said.  "Beg  pardon.  The  wind's  blow- 
ing a  hundred  miles  an  hour." 

A  good-looking  young  woman,  who  was 
probably  Mrs.  Munsberg,  was  packing 
a  smaller  box  behind  the  counter.  Tem- 
barom lifted  his  hat,  and  she  liked  it. 

"He  didn't  do  it  a  bit  fresh,"  she  said 
later.  "Kind  o'  nice."  She  spoke  to  him 
with  professional  politeness. 

"Is  there  anything  you  want?"  she 
asked. 

Tembarom  glanced  at  the  boxes  and 
packages  standing  about  and  at  Munsberg, 
who  had  bent  over  his  packing  again. 
Here  was  an  occasion  for  practical  tact. 

"I've  blown  in  at  the  wrong  time,"  he 
said.  "You're  busy  getting  things  out  on 
time.  I'll  just  wait.  Gee!  I'm  glad 
to  be  inside.  I  want  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Munsberg." 

Mr.  Munsberg  jerked  himself  upright 
irascibly,  and  broke  forth  in  the  accent 
of  the  New  York  German  Jew. 

"If  you  comin'  in  here  to  try  to  sell 
somedings,  young  man,  joost  you  let  that 
same  vincl  vat  blew  you  in  blow  you 
right  out  pretty  quick.  I'm  not  buyin' 
nodings.    I'm  busy." 

'I'm  not  selling  a  darned  thing,"  an- 
swered Tembarom,  with  undismayed 
cheer. 

'You  vant  someding?"  jerked  out 
Munsberg. 

'Yes,  I  want  something,"  Tembarom 
answered,  "but  it's  nothing  any  one  has 
to  pay  for.  I'm  only  a  newspaper  man." 
He  felt  a  glow  of  pride  as  he  said  the 
words.  He  was  a  newspaper  man  even 
w.  "Don't  let  me  stop  you  a  minute. 
I'm  in  luck  to  get  inside  anywhere  and 
sit  down.    Let  me  wait." 

Mrs.  Munsberg  read  the  Sunday  papers 
and  revered  them.  She  also  knew  the 
value  of  advertisement.  She  caught  her 
husband's  eye  and  hurriedly  winked  at 
him. 

'It's    awful    outside.    'T    won't  do 


harm  if  he  waits — if  he  ain't  no  agent," 
she  put  in. 

"See,"  said  Tembarom,  handing  over 
one  of  the  cards  which  had  been  Little 
Ann's  businesslike  inspiration. 

"T.  Tembarom.  New  York  Sunday 
Earth,"  read  Munsberg,  rather  grudging- 
ly. He  looked  at  T.  Tembarom,  and  T. 
Tembarom  looked  back  at  him.  The 
normal  human  friendliness  in  the  sharp 
boyish  face  did  it. 

"Veil,"  he  said,  making  another  jerk 
toward  a  chair,  "if  you  ain't  no  agent, 
you  can  vait." 

"Thank  you",  said  Tembarom,  and 
sat  down.  He  had  made  another  star£, 
anyhow. 

After  this  the  packing  went  on  fast 
and  furious.  A  youth  appeared  from  the 
back  of  the  store,  and  ran  here  and  there 
as  he  was  ordered.  Munsberg  and  his 
wife  filled  wooden  and  cardboard  boxes 
with  small  cakes  and  larger  ones,  with 
sandwiches  and  salads,  candies  and 
crystallized  fruits.  Into  the  larger  box 
was  placed  a  huge  cake  with  an  icing 
temple  on  the  top  of  it,  with  silver  doves 
adorning  it  outside  and  in.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  poetic  significance  of 
that  cake.  Outside  the  blizzard  whirled 
clouds  of  snow-particles  through  the  air, 
and  the  van  horse  kept  his  head  down  and 
his  forelegs  braced.  His  driver  had  long 
since  tried  to  cover  him  with  a  blanket 
which  the  wind  continually  tore  loose 
from  its  fastenings,  and  flapped  about 
the  creature's  sides.  Inside  the  store 
grew  hot.  There  was  hurried  moving 
about,  banging  of  doors,  excited  voices, 
irascible  orders  given  and  countermanded. 
Tembarom  found  out  in  five  minutes  that 
the  refreshments  were  for  a  wedding 
reception  to  be  held  at  a  place  known  as 
"The  Hall,"  and  the  goods  must  be  sent 
out  in  time  to  be  ready  for  the  preparations 
for  the  wedding  supper  that  night. 

"If  I  knew  how  to  handle  it,  I  could 
get  stuff  for  a  column  just  sitting  here," 
he  thought.  He  kept  both  eyes  and  ears 
open.  He  was  sharp  enough  to  realize 
that  the  mere  sense  of  familiarity  with 
detail  which  he  was  gaining  was  ma- 
terial in  itself.  Once  or  twice  he 
got  up  and  lent  a  hand  with  a  box  in 
his  casual  way,  and  once  or  twice  he 
saw  that  he  could  lift  something  down 
or  up  for  Mrs.  Munsberg,  who  was  a 
little  woman.  The  natural  casualness 
of  his  way  of  jumping  up  to  do  the  things 
prevented  any  suspicion  of  ofificiousness, 
and  also  prevented  his  waiting  figure  from 
beginning  to  wear  the  air  of  a  super- 
fluous object  in  the  way.  He  waited 
a  long  time,  and  circumstances  so  favored 
him  as  to  give  him  a  chance  or  so. 
More  than  once  exactly  the  right  moment 
presented  itself  when  he  could  interject 
an  apposite  remark.  Twice  he  made 
Munsberg  laugh,  and  twice  Mrs.  Muns- 
berg voluntarily  addressed  him. 

At  last  the  boxes  and  parcels  were  all 
carried  out  and  stored  in  the  van,  after 
strugglings  with  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  doors,  and  battlings  with  outside 
weather. 

When  this  was  all  over,  Munsberg 
came  back  into  the  store,  knocking  his 
hands  together  and  out  of  breath. 

"Dot's  all  right,"  he  said.  "It'll  all 
be  there  plenty  time.  Vouldn't  ha\e 
fell  down  on  that  order  for  tventy-vive 
dollars.  Dot  temple  on  the  cake  was 
splendid.    Joseph  he  done  it  fine." 

"He  never  done  nothin'  no  finer," 
Mrs.  Munsberg  said.  "It  looked  as  good 
as  anything  on  Fift'  Avenoo." 

Both  were  relieved  and  pleased  with 
themselves,  their  store,  and  their  cake- 
decorator.  Munsberg  spoke  to  Tem- 
barom in  the  manner  of  a  man  who, 
having  done  a  good  thing,  does  not  mine! 
talking  about  it. 

"Dot  was  a  big  order,"  he  remarked. 

"I  should  smile,"  answered  Tembarom. 
"I'd  like  to  know  whose  going  to  get  out- 
side all  that  good  stuff.  That  wedding- 
cake  took  the  tart  away  from  anything 
I've  ever  seen.  Which  of  the  four 
hundred's  going  to  eat  it?" 

"De  man  vot  ordered  dot  cake," 
Munsberg  swaggered,  "he's  not  got  to 
vorry  along  on  vun  million  nor  two.  He 
owns  de  biggest  brewery  in  New  York,  I 
guess  in  America.  He's  Schwartz  of 
Schwartz  &  Kapfer." 

"Well,  he's  got  it  to  burn!"  said  Tliii- 
barom. 

"He's  a  mighty  good  man,"  went  on 
Munsberg.  "He's  mighty  fond  of  his 
own  people.  He  made  his  first  money  in 
Harlem,  and  he  had  a  big  fight  to  get  it  J 
but  his  own  people  vas  good  to  him, 
an'  he's  never  forgot  it.  He's  built  a  fine 
house  here,  an'  his  girls  is  fine  girls.  De 
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vim's  goin'  to  be  married  to-night  her 
name's  Rachel,  an'  she's  goin'  to  marry 
a  nice  feller,  Louis  Levy.  Levy  built  the 
big  entertainment-hall  vhere  the  recep- 
tion's goin'  to  be.  It's  decorated  vith  two 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  bride  roses  an' 
lilies  of  de  valley  an'  smilax.  All  de 
up-town  places  vas  bought  out,  an'  den 
Schwartz  vent  down  Fift'  Avenoo." 

The  right  moment  had  plainly  arrived. 

"Say,  Mr.  Munsberg,".  Tembarom 
broke  forth,  "you're  giving  me  just  what 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  for.  I'm  the  new  up- 
town society  reporter  for  the  Sunday 
Earth,  and  I  came  in  here  to  see  if  you 
wouldn't  help  me  to  get  a  show  at  finding 
out  who  was  going  to  have  weddings  and 
society  doings.  I  didn't  know  just  how  to 
start." 

Munsberg  gave  a  sort  of  grunt.  He. 
looked  less  amiable. 

"I  s'pose  you're  used  to  nothin'  but 
l  ilt'  Avenoo,"  he  said. 

Tembarom  grinned  exactly  at  the  right 
lime  again.  Not  only  his  good  teeth 
grinned,  but  his  eyes  grinned  also,  if  the 
figure  may  be  used. 

"Fifth  Avenue!"  he  laughed.  "There's 
been  no  Fifth  Avenue  in  mine.  I'm  not 
used  to  anything,  but  you  may  bet  your 
life  I'm  going  to  get  used  to  Harlem,  if 
mi  people'll  let  me.  I've  just  got  this 
job,  and  I'm  dead  stuck  on  it.  I  want 
to  make  it  go." 

"He's  mighty  different  from  Biker," 
laid  Mrs.  Munsberg  in  an  undertone. 

"Vhere's  dod  oder  feller?"  inquired 
Munsberg.  "He  vas  a  damn  fool,  dot 
<xkr  feller,  half  corned  most  de  time,  an' 
put  tin1  on  Clarence  airs.  No  one  was 
goin'  to  give  him  nothin'.  He  made 
folks  mad  at  de  start." 

"I've  got  his  job,"  said  Tembarom, 
and  if  I  can't  make  it  go,  the  page  will 
be  given  up.  It'll  be  my  fault  if  that 
happens,  not  Harlem's.  There's  society 
enough  up-town  to  make  a  first-class 
page,  and  I  shall  be  sick  if  I  can't  get  on  to 
it." 

He  had  begun  to  know  his  people. 
Munsberg  was  a  good-natured,  swaggering 
little  Hebrew. 

That  the  young  fellow  should  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  and  claim  no  down-town 
superiority,  and  that  he  should  also  have 
the  business  insight  to  realize  that  he 
might  obtain  valuable  society  items  from 
such  a  representative  confectioner  as  M. 
Munsberg,  was  a  situation  to  incite 
amiable  sentiments. 

"Veil,  you  didn't  come  to  de  wrong 
place,"  he  said.  "All  de  biggest  things 
conies  to  me,  an'  I  don't  mind  tellin' 
you  about  'em.  'Tain't  goin'  to  do  no 
harm.  Weddings  an'  things  dey  ought 
to  be  wrote  up,  anyhow,  if  dey're  done 
right.  It's  good  for  business.  Vy  don't 
dey  have  no  pictures  of  de  supper  tables? 
Dot'd  be  good." 

"There's  lots  of  receptions  and  weddings 
this  month,"  said  Mrs.  Munsberg,  be- 
coming agreeably  excited.  "And  there's 
plenty  handsome  young  girls  that'd  like 
their  pictures  published. 


"None  of  them  have  been  in  Sunday 
papers  before,  and  they'd  like  it.  The 
four  Schwartz  girls  would  make  grand 
pictures.  They  dress  splendid,  and  their 
bridesmaids  dresses  came  from  the 
biggest  place  in  Fift'  Avenoo." 

"Say,"  exclaimed  Tembarom,  rising 
from  his  chair,  "I'm  in  luck.  Luck 
struck  me  the  minute  I  turned  in  here.  If 
you'll  tell  me  where  Schwartz  lives, 
and  where  the  hall  is,  and  the  church, 
and  just  anything  else  I  can  use,  I'll  go 
out  and  whoop  up  a  page  to  beat  the 
band."  He  was  glowing  with  exultation. 
"I  know  I  can  do  it.  You've  started  me 
off." 

Munsberg  and  his  wife  began  to  warm. 
It  was  almost  as  though  they  had  charge 
of  the  society  page  themselves.  There 
was  something  stimulating  in  the  idea. 
There  was  a  suggestion  of  social  import- 
ance in  it.  They  knew  a  number  of 
people  who  would  be  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  being  in  the  Sunday  Earth. 
They  were  of  a  race  which  holds  together, 
and  they  gave  not  only  the  names  and 
addresses  of  prospective  entertainers, 
but  those  of  florists  and  owners  of  halls 
where  parties  were  given. 

Mrs.  Munsberg  gave  the  name  of  a 
dressmaker  of  whom  she  shrewdly  guessed 
that  she  would  be  amiably  ready  to 
talk  to  a  society- page  reporter. 

"That  Biker  feller,"  she  said,  "got 
things  down  all  wrong.  He  called  fine 
white  satin  'white  nun's  veiling,'  and  he 
left  out  things.  Never  said  nothing  about 
Miss  Lewishon's  diamond  ring  what  her 
grandpa  gave  her  for  a  wedding-present. 
An'  it  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty." 

"Well,  I'm  a  pretty  big  fool  myself," 
said  Tembarom,  "but  I  should  have  known 
better  than  that." 

When  he  opened  the  door  to  go,  Mrs. 
Munsberg  called  after  him: 

"When  you  get  through,  you  come 
back  here  and  tell  us  what  you  done. 
I'll  give  you  a  cup  of  hot  coffee." 

He  returned  to  Mrs.  Bowse's  boarding- 
house  so  late  that  night  that  even  Stein- 
berger  and  Bowles  had  ended  their  day. 
The  gas  in  the  hall  was  turned  down  "to  a 
glimmering  point,  and  the  house  was 
silent  for  the  night.  Even  a  cat  who  stole 
to  him  and  rubbed  herself  against  his 
leg  miauwed  in  a  sort  of  abortive  whisper, 
opening  her  mouth  wide,  but  emitting  no 
sound.  When  he  went  cautiously  up  the 
staircase  he  carried  his  damp  overcoat 
with  him,  and  hung  it  in  company  with 
the  tartan  muffler  close  to  the  heater  in 
the  upper  hall.  Then  he  laid  on  his 
bedside  table  a  package  of  papers  and 
photographs. 

After  he  had  undressed,  he  dropped 
heavily  into  bed,  exhausted,  but  elate. 

"I'm  dog-tired,"  he  said,  "but  I  guess 
I've  got  it  going."  And  almost  before 
the  last  word  had  uttered  itself  he  fell  into 
the  deep  sleep  of  worn-out  youth. 

To  be  continued. 
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Old  Mother  West  Wind. 

(Serial  rights  secured  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
JIMMY  SKUNK  LOOKS  FOR  BEETLES. 


VII. 

JIMMY  Skunk  opened  his  eyes  very 
early  one  morning  and  peeped  out 
of  his  snug  little  house  on  the  hill. 
Big,  round  Mr.  Sun,  with  a  very  red, 
smiling  face,  had  just  begun  to  climb  up 
into  the  sky.  Old  Mother  West  Wind 
was  just  starting  down  to  the  Green 
Meadows  with  her  big  bag  over  her 
shoulder.  In  that  bag  Jimmy  Skunk 
knew  she  carried  all  her  children,  the 
Merry.Little  Breezes,  whom  she  was  tak- 
ing down  to  the  Green  Meadows  to  play 
and  frolic  all  day. 

"Good  morning,  Mother  West  Wind," 
said  Jimmy  Skunk,  politely.  "Did  you 
see  any  beetles  as  you  came  down  the 
hill?" 

Old  Mother  West  Wind  said,  no,  she 
hadn't  seen  any  beetles  as  she  came 
down  the  hill. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Jimmy  Skunk, 
politely.  "I  guess  I'll  have  to  go  look 
myself,  for  I'm  very,  very  hungry." 

So  Jimmy  Skunk  brushed  his  handsome 
black  and  white  coat,  and  washed  his 
face  and  hands,  and  started  out  to  try 
to  find  some  bettles  for  his  breakfast. 
First  he  went  down  to  the  Green  Mead- 
ows and  stopped  at   Johnny  Chuck's 


house.  But  Johnny  Chuck  was  still  in 
bed  and  fast  asleep.  Then  Jimmy  Skunk 
went  over  to  see  if  Reddy  Fox  would  go 
with  him  to  help  find  some  bettles  for  his 
breakfast.  But  Reddy  Fox  had  been  out 
very,  very  late  the  night  before  and  he 
was  still  in  bed  fast  asleep,  too. 

So  Jimmy  Skunk  set  out  all  alone  along 
the  Crooked  Little  Path  up  the  hill  to 
find  some  beetles  for  his  breakfast.  He 
walked  very  slowly  for  Jimmy  Skunk 
never  hurries.  He  stopped  and  peeped 
under  every  old  log  to  see  if  there  were 
any  beetles.  By  and  by  he  came  to  a 
big  piece  of  bark  beside  the  Crooked 
Little  Path.  Jimmy  Skunk  took  hold  of 
the  piece  of  bark  with  his  two  little  black 
paws  and  pulled  and  pulled.  All  of  a 
sudden,  the  big  piece  of  bark  turned  over 
so  quickly  that  Jimmy  Skunk  fell  flat 
on  his  back. 

When  Jimmy  Skunk  had  rolled  over 
onto  his  feet  again,  there  sat  old  Mr. 
Toad  right  in  the  path,  and  old  Mr. 
Toad  was  very,  very  cross  indeed.  He 
swelled  and  he  puffed  and  he  puffed 
and  he  swelled,  till  he  was  twice  as  big 
as  Jimmy  Skunk  had  ever  seen  him  be- 
fore. 

"Good    morning,    Mr.    Toad,"  said 


"Nowadays" 

It  is  "SAL ADA"  for 
breakfast, for  dinner, 
for  supper  and  five 
o'clock  Tea  the  Con- 
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Tea,  as  staple  as  our  daily  bread 

SaVelimeatiJ/l 
Keep  Your  Tem/^r 

Dishwashing  is  the  day's  most  dis- 
agreeable task.  Pot  washing  is  the 
dirtiest  job  of  all.  Save  time  and 
keep  your  temper  by  cooking  with 
utensils  that  cannot  absorb  dirt  or 
grease — pots  and  pans  that  wash  eas- 
ily with  soap  and  water  and  wipe 
sweet  and  clean  like  china.  Make  your 
housework  easier  by  using 

SMP^»WARE 


Made  in  Canada 


What  You  Must  Consider 
When  Buying  a  Piano 

TONE. — Yes;  that's  an  important  factor  in  a  good  piano,  but  a 
piano  must  not  be  judged  on  tone  alone. 

CONSTRUCTION.— Ah!  that's  a  big  thing  in  a  piano.  A  well- 
constructed  piano  is  made  by  the  most  skilled  workmen  and  from  the 
best  materials. 

FINISH.—  It  is  upon  this  point  that  the  beauty  of  the  instrument 
depends.  Grace  of  design  and  style  of  finish,  don't  make  a  piano,  but 
they  do  make  it  beautiful. 

It  is  because  the  Sherlock-Manning  Piano  combines  all  these  essen- 
tials— quality  of  tone,  faultless  construction,  beauty  of  finish,  that  it  is 
called  "Canada's  Biggest  Piano  Value." 


•  20^  Century  Tlarvo  - 
"jKe  J^iaixo  wor/Ay  of  your  J/ome 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  or  order  direct  from  us.  Hand" 
some  Art  Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

SHERLOCK-MANNING  PIANO  COMPANY,  LONDON,  CANADA 
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SAVINGS  depositors  in  the  Ontario  Savings  Office 
are  secured  by  the  financial  strength  of  a  prov- 
ince with  public  assets  of  $645,000,000  and  tax- 
able private  property  aggregating  $2,000,000,000, 
according  to  actual  municipal  assessment.  The  cur- 
rent public  revenue  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  reaches 
$25,000,000  per  year. 

In  opening  the  Ontario  Government  Savings  Office, 
it  should  be  realized  that  this  bank  is  publicly  owned 
and  controlled,  managed  by  trained  officials  directly 
responsible  to  the  Government,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
people's  own  bank.  . 


4% 


and  Government 
fO  Safety 

Four  per  cent,  interest  will  be  paid  on  deposits. 
This  high  rate  of  bank  interest  is  accompanied  by  the 
security  resting  upon  the  full  resources  of  Ontario, 
which  is  Canada's  richest  province. 

Savings  branches  of  Ontario's  Government  Savings 
Office  will  be  located  in  the  principal  centres  of  the 
province.  Open  a  savings  account  with  the  Ontario 
Government  Savings  Office  to-day.  Make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  local  manager  and  take  the  matter 
up  with  him. 

Province  of  Ontario 
Sayings  Office 


Head  Office 
110  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
Director  :  M.  E.  McKenzie 


Branches  now  open  at 
Aylmer,  Woodstock, 
St.  Marys  and  Toronto 


Lundy  Lawn  Fence 

Every  residence,  whether  mansion  or  cottage, 
is  made  more  lovely  by  a  Lundy  Ornamental 
Wire  Fence.  It  imparts  a  dressed  and  finished 
appearance  to  premises,  and  indicates  the 
quality  and  desirability  of  the  property  en- 
closed. An  installation  of  Lundy  Fence  will 
be  reasonable  in  price,  a  constant  source  of 
satisfaction,  and  will  considerably  increase 
the  apparent  value  of  the  property. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE,  PRICES,  ETC. 

Fence  of  all  descriptions — Steel  and  Wire,  for 
Farms,  Residences,  Factories  and  Institutes. 
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When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  "Advocate 
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Jimmy  Skunk.  "Have  you  seen  any 
beetles?" 

But  Mr.  Toad  blinked  his  great  round 
goggly  eyes  and  he  said : 

"What  do  you  mean,  Jimmy  Skunk, 
by  pulling  the  roof  off  my  house?" 

"Is  that  the  roof  of  your  house?"  asked 
Jimmy  Skunk  politely.  "I  won't  do 
it  again." 

Then  Jimmy  Skunk  stepped  right  over 
old  Mr.  Toad,  and  went  on  up  the 
Crooked  Little  Path  to  look  for  some 
beetles. 

By  and  by  he  came  to  an  old  stump 
of  a  tree  which  was  hollow  and  had  the 
nicest  little  round  hole  in  one  side.  Jimmy 
Skunk  took  hold  of  one  edge  with  his 
two  little  black  paws  and  pulled  and 
pulled.  All  of  a  sudden  the  whole  side 
of  the  old  stump  tore  open  and  Jimmy 
Skunk  fell  flat  on  his  back. 

When  Jimmy  Skunk  had  rolled  over 
onto  his  feet  again  there  was  Striped 
Chipmunk  hopping  up  and  down  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  path,  he  was  so  angry. 

"Good  morning,  Striped  Chipmunk," 
said  Jimmy  Skunk.  "Have  you  seen 
any  beetles?" 

But  Striped  Chipmunk  hopped  faster 
than  ever  and  he  said: 

"What  do  you  mean,  Jimmy  Skunk, 
by  pulling  the  side  off  my  house?" 

"Is  that  the  side  of  your  house?"  asked 
Jimmy  Skunk,  politely.  "I  won't  do  it 
again." 

Then  Jimmy  Skunk  stepped  right  over 
Striped  Chipmunk,  and  went  on  up  the 
Crooked  Little  Path  to  look  for  some 
beetles. 

Pretty  soon  he  met  Peter  Rabbit  hop- 
ping along  down  the  Crooked  Little 
Path.  "Good  morning,  Jimmy  Skunk, 
where  are  you  going  so  early  in  the 
morning?"  said  Peter  Rabbit. 

"Good  morning,  Peter  Rabbit.  Have 
you  seen  any  beetles?"  asked  Jimmy 
Skunk,  politely. 

"No,  I  haven't  seen  any  beetles,  but 
I'll  help  you  find  some, ' '  said  Peter  Rabbit. 
So  he  turned  about  and  hopped  ahead 
of  Jimmy  Skunk  up  the  Crooked  Little 
Path. 

Now  because  Peter  Rabbit's  legs  are 


long  and  he  is  always  in  a  hurry,  he  got 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  first.  When  Jimmy 
Skunk  reached  the  end  of  the  Crooked 
Little  Path  on  the  top  of  the  hill  he  found 
Peter  Rabbit  sitting  up  very  straight 
and  looking  and  looking  very  hard  at  a 
great  flat  stone. 

"What  are  you  looking  at,  Peter  Rab- 
bit?" asked  Jimmy  Skunk. 

"Sh-h-h!"  said  Peter  Rabbit,  "I 
think  there  are  some  beetles  under  hat 
great  flat  stone  where  that  little  black 
string  is  sticking  out.  Now  when  I  count 
three  you  grab  that  string  and  pull  hard; 
perhaps  you'll  find  a  beetle  at  the  other 
end." 

So  Jimmy  Skunk  got  ready  and  Peter 
Rabbit  began  to  account. 

"One!"  said  Peter.  "Two!"  said 
Peter.  "Three!" 

Jimmy  Skunk  grabbed  the  black  string 
and  pulled  as  hard  as  ever  he  could  and 
out  came — -Mr.  Black  Snake!  The  string 
Jimmy  Skunk  had  pulled  was  Mr.  Black 
Snake's  tair,  and  Mr.  Black  Snake  was 
very,  very  angry  indeed. 

"Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  laughed  Peter  Rabbit. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Jimmy  Skunk," 
said  Mr.  Black  Snake,  "by  pulling  my 
tail?" 

"Was  that  your  tail?"  said  Jimmy 
Skunk,  politely.  "I  won't  do  it  again. 
Have  you  -seen  any  beetles?" 

But  Mr.  Black  Snake  hadn't  seen  any 
beetles  and  he  was  so  cross  that  Jimmy 
Skunk  went  on  over  the  hill  to  look  for 
some  beetles. 

Peter  Rabbit  was  still  laughing  and 
laughing  and  laughing.  And  the  more 
he  laughed  the  angrier  grew  Mr.  Black 
Snake,  till  finally  he  started  after  Peter 
Rabbit  to  teach  him  a  lesson. 

Then  Peter  Rabbit  stopped  laughing, 
for  Mr.  Black  Snake  can  run  very  fast. 
Away  went  Peter  Rabbit  down  the 
Crooked  Little  Path  as  fast  as  he  could 
go,  and  away  went  Mr.  Black  Snake 
after  him. 

But  Jimmy  Skunk  didn't  even  look 
once  to  see  if  Mr.  Black  Snake  had  caught 
Peter  Rabbit,  for  Jimmy  Skunk  had 
found  some  beetles  and  was  eating  his 
breakfast.       (To  be  continued.) 


Your  Health. 


By  "Medicus." 


Feeding  Baby. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  L.,  Ont.  "I  have  been 
watching  your  column  with  much  interest, 
and  have  been  much  benefited  by  it. 
My  baby  weighed  lbs.  when  born. 
She  is  nearly  3  months  old  now  but  weighs 
9  lbs.  Her  bowel  movements  have  been 
very  bad.  The  stool  has  been  green  and 
filled  with  cream  curds,  and  is  often 
watery.  She  was  bad  with  constipation 
for  a  long  time,  but  just  now  that  seems 
to  be  quite  a  bit  better.  I  am  giving  her 
2  drops  of  cod  liver  oil  when  her  bowels 
don't  move.  Should  I  give  it  every  day? 
She  has  grown  about  3  inches  in  length, 
but  is  very  thin.  I  have  given  her  Syrup 
of  Figs,  Magnesia,  and  also  castor  oil, 
but  none  of  them  seem  to  have 
helped  her  very  much.  I  think  it  is  the 
nurse  that  is  wrong.  I  have  to  drink 
a  great  deal  of  milk  to  keep  up  the  supply. 
Would  the  milk  make  it  too  strong? 
What  would  you  advise? 

Ans. — Don't  wean  her,  even  though 
you  can  nurse  only  a  little  bit.  It  means 
so  much  to  her.  Nurse  her  only  5  times 
in  the  24  hours — 6  and  10  a.m.  and  2,  6 
and  10  p.m.  The  chances  are  that 
she  is  getting  too  much  fat.  Perhaps 
you  are  making  a  mistake  in  drinking 
too  much  milk.  I  think  you  should  have 
a  mixed  diet,  with  plenty  of  milk,  of 
course,  but  you  should  also  eat  oatmeal 
porridge,  bread  and  butter,  meat  and 
potatoes  and  vegetables,  plenty  of  raw 
fruits  and  vegetables.  You  see  if  you 
eat  a  varied  diet  like  that,  you  will  not 
have  much  room  left  over  for  milk. 
Two  drops  of  raw  cod  liver  oil,  night  and 
morning,  can  do  no  possible  harm,  and 
may  prevent  rickets  in  your  baby. 
I  would  depend  on  enemas  or  Milk  of 
Magnesia  for  the  constipation.  Don't 
get  discouraged.  You  are  doing  all  right, 
but  don't  wean  that  baby. 

About  a  Baby. 

Mrs.  W.  B.,  Ont.  "Baby  girl  born 
prematurely  is  now  two  months'  old  and 
weighs  8  lbs.  Is  breast  fed  every  3  hours, 
with  a  little  boiled  and  cooled  water 
occasionally.  Has  gained  regularly  e?ch 
week  from  5  to  11  oz.  Is  this  gaining 
all  right?  And  how  long  should  she  con- 
tinue to  gain  so?  The  bone  of  her  head 
seems  very  soft  and  the  opening  on  top 


extends  far  back  and  on  toward  forehead* 
Would  orange  juice  be  advisable,  or 
will  head  be  all  right  as  she  grows  older? 
At  what  age  could  some  food  be  given 
other  than  the  breast  food?  And  what  is 
best?" 

Ans. — -You  are  doing  wonderfully  well. 
Don't  wean  her.  Her  gain  in  weight  is 
splendid.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  a  rule, 
to  give  anything  in  addition  to  the  nurse 
before  6  months  of  age.  Then  orange  juice 
(especially  if  constipated,  rather  expensive 
and  not  always  available),  canned  to- 
mato juice  (just  as  good  as  orange  juice 
and  a  whole  lot  cheaper),  raw  cod  liver 
oil,  commencing  with  2  drops  twice  a  day 
(best  of  all,  contains  Fat  Soluble  "A" 
vitamine,  phosphorus  and  lime),  canned 
asparagus    (especially   if    the   baby  is 
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Hard  and  Red.  Festered  and 
Itched  Badly.  Cuticura  Heals. 

"My  trouble  began  with  a  rough- 
ening of  the  skin  and  itching  scalp. 
Later  hard,  red  pimples  broke  out 
on  my  face  and  completely  covered 
it.  Some  of  the  pimples  festered  and 
itched  badly  at  times.  I  began  using 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  and 
after  a  few  days  my  face  felt  better. 
I  continued  using  them  and  in  three 
weeks  was  completely  healed,  after 
using  one  cake  of  Cuticura  Soap  and 
one  box  of  Cuticura  Ointment." 
(Signed)  Leslie  Gray,  10  Chestnut 
St.,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Feb.  28, 1921. 

Cuticura  Soap,  Ointment  and  Tal- 
cum promote  and  maintain  skin 
purity,  skin  comfort  and  skin  health. 
The  Soap  to  cleanse  and  purify,  the 
Ointment  to  soothe  and  heal,  the 
Talcum  to  powder  and  perfume. 

Sample  Each  Free  by  Mall.  Address:  "Lyman«,LUn- 
lted,  344  St.  Paul  St.,  W.,  Montreal."  Sold  every- 
where.  Soap 26c.  Ointment  26  and  60c.  Talcum 25c. 
SVCuticurft  Soap  shares  without  mug. 
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pale,  because  it  is  rich  in  iron),  strained 
vegetable  soup,  because  it  contains  soda- 
potash,  lime,  iron,  etc.     W  rite  me  again. 

"Fits". 

•  Anxious  Mother,"  Ont.  "Am  writing 
you  again  re  my  little  girl,  who  had 
convulsions.  She  is  getting  worse  with 
them.  .  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
tell  me  where  to  get  the  medicine  you 
prescribe." 

Ans. — If  your  druggist  does  not  keep 
the  luminal  tablets,  he  can  readily  get 
them  for  you.  You  can  get  them  from 
the  department  stores  in  Toronto. 


The  Ingle  Nook. 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

IT  is  now  time  to  begin  buying  for  spring 
and  summer.  May  one  suggest  again, 
as  has  been  suggested  before  in  these 
columns,  that  you  enquire  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  whose  goods  you  buy,- 
so  that  you  will  know  the  firms  that  put 
out  good  goods,  and  so  can  ask  for  the 
same  in  the  future?  For  instance,  there 
are  firms  that  send  out  ginghams  that 
are  fine  and  beautiful,  and  colored  with 
fast  dyes  that  hold  for  a  very  long  time, 
if  given  half  a  chance  in  the  laundry. 
There  are  others  that  put  out  goods  that 
fade  or  run  almost  immediately.  It  is 
only  fair  to  encourage  the  firms  that  are 
honest, — not  to  mention  the  greater 
satisfaction  in  one's  own  buying. 

Another  point  is  that  manufacturers 
should  be  encouraged,  in  this  way,  to 
put  their  stamp  on  the  goods  they 
make.  Such  a  proceeding  must  be  most 
satisfactory  both  to  the  buyer  and  to  the 
maker  of  really  good  goods.  It  is  al- 
ready carried  out  by  a  great  many  firms, 
whose  name  and  stamp  you  may  find 
along  the  selvage  of  fabrics,  on  the 
bottom  of  aluminum  ware,  china,  etc.; 
and  you  can  wager  dollars  to  doughnuts 
that  if  a  firm  is  proud  enough  of  its  manu- 
factures to  put  a  good  clear  label  where 
all  can  see,  the  manufactures  themselves 
are  worth  being  proud  of. 

So — look  for  labels.  — And  keep  tab 
on  the  career  of  the  articles  you  buy. 
I  know  a  woman  who  never  buys  ginghams 
woollen  goods,  silks,  shoes,  ham  and 
bacon,  honey  or  household  utensils 
without  knowing  exactly  whose  product 
she  is  receiving.  She  knows  the  reliable 
firms,  asks  for  their  products,  and  insists 
on  getting  them,  if  not  at  one  shop, 
then  at  another.  And  I  must  say  that 
her  buying  is  most  satisfactory. 

*    *    *  * 

SO   many   people   talk   about  being 
"lonely"  at  times,  or  taking  "fits  of 
the  blues." — Are  you  among  them, 
dear  Reader? 

If  so,  have  you  ever  tried,  as  a  cure,  one 
of  two  things:  (1)  Have  you  ever  just 
"picked  up  and  left  everything"  for  a 
while,  by  paying  a  visit  to  someone  you 
like?  (2)  Have  you  ever  just  invited 
a  friend  in,  when  your  blues  were  at  the 
worst,  to  bring  her  work  and  have  a  cup 
of  tea  with  you? 

There's  nothing  like  either  for  banishing 
the  blues.  But,  in  either  case  you  must 
guard  against  punishing  your  friend  by 
pouring  out  your  tale  of  woe  to  her.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that 

"The  sound  of  a  sigh  doesn't  carry  well 
But  the  lilt  of  a  laugh  rings  far." 

Besides,  it  is  never  very  wise  to  become 
too  confidential — almost  never.  Frequent- 
ly people  tell  things  in  a  burst  of  confi- 
dence and  wish  to  heaven  afterwards 
that  they  hadn't.  If  one  can  just  "hold 
one's  tongue"  for  a  while,  the  impulse  to 
"tell  it  all"  usually  departs,  and  one  is 
so  thankful  that  the  whole  story  wasn't 
blurted  out.  So  often  the  cause  of  the 
"blues"  turns  out  to  have  been  just  a 
misunderstanding,  or  even  something 
quite  imaginary,  depending,  perhaps, 
on  one's  physical  condition. 

It  is  very  admirable  to  cultivate  the 
strength  of  "backbone"  that  will  enable 
one  to  keep  quiet  about  things  unless 
in  very  extreme  cases,  when  no  other 
remedy  appears.  May  it  be  repeated: 
Usually  the  burden  will  be  found,  after 
a  while,  to  vanish  off  into  thin  air.  .  . 
And,  anyhow,  it  isn't  quite  fair  to  other 


people  to  force  them  to  listen  to  our 
trials,  real  or  fancied;  usually  they  have 
enough  of  their  own. 

But  we  humans  are,  after  all,  very 
gregarious  animals.  We  need  to  mingle 
together.  If  we  don't  do  so  there  is  a 
danger  of  our  becoming  "queer."  And 
if  we  do  mingle  together,  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  one  hundred  we  enjoy  it, 
— -we  come  home  in  better  spirits,  less 
critical,  more  tolerant  and  human,  our 
own  little  worries  all  rolled  away. 

So,  next  time  you  have  the  blues  ask 
the  nicest  woman  you  know  in  to  have  a 
cup  of  tea,  afternoon  or  evening.  And 
play  the  real  hostess  by  covering  up  your 
blues  and  making  her  have  such  a  good 
time  that  she  will  feel  happier,  too,  for 
having  been  with  you. 

— Junia. 

Worth  Thinking  Over. 

"The  gossiper  differs  from  the 
slanderer  only  in  degree.  The  sland- 
erer is  the  assassin  of  character  while 
the  gossiper  is  the  aider  and  abettor." 

— L.  W.  Rogers. 

"The  worst  thing  about  hate  is  the 
harm  it  does  to  those  who  do  the 
hating." — Peter  McArthur. 


Painting  a  Bungalow. 

For  A.  L.  M.,  Simcoe  Co.,  Ont. 

Personally  I  think  the  very  prettiest 
paint  for  the  outside  of  a  frame  cottage 
or  bungalow  with  shutters,  is  white 
with  green  shutters.  Why  not  paint  it 
the  same  color  again? — especially  for 
a  house  in  the  country  which  will  not 
be  all  grimed  up  with  smoke.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  good  reason  why  you  should 
change  the  color  to  buff,  then  a-  brown 
"trim"  (golden  brown,  not  reddish  brown) 
would  seem  the  natural  complement. 
But  green  seems  right  for  shutters.  We 
know  by  experience.  Last  year  we 
painted  ours  (on  a  red  brick  house)  stone 
gray,  and  ever  since  we  have  been  sorry 
we  did  not  adhere  to  the  regulation 
"shutter  green." 


Hardwood  Floor. 

For  "Reader,"  Ont. 

It  was  indeed  too  bad  that  your  nice 
hardwood  floor  was  not  properly  protected 
by  layers  of  paper  or  something  before 
painting,  etc.,  were  done.  Indeed  in  a 
new  house  the  hardwood  floors  should 
not  be  laid  until  practically  everything 
else  has  been  done,  and  even  then  too 
great  care  cannot  be  given  from  the  time 
they  are  laid  until  they  are  finished. 

The  only  thing  we  can  advise  is  for  you 
to  hunt  up  some  man  who  knows  his 
business  and  let  him  fix  the  floor.  If  the 
stains  are  not  too  deep  he  might  be  able 
to  scrape  them  off.  Otherwise  he  might 
have  to  stain  the  floor  a  dark  oak  or  some 
other  shade  to  cover  up  the  spots.  If  the 
stains  are  too  deep  for  even  this,  nothing 
remains  except  to  put  on  paint  stippled  to 
make  it  look  as  much  like  hardwood  as 
possible  (not  "grained"). 

A  maple  floor  does  not  need  anything 


Figures  and  records  of  transactions  for  every  SUCCESSFUL  business  to-day  are 
kept  in  proper  book  form— FARMING  IS  A  BUSINESS— Then  why  not 
put  your  farm  on  the  same    business-like  level  that 
spells  success?     Write  the 

Simplex  hARti  recorU 

401  York  Bldg.  Toronto,  or  424  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Winnipeg.     How  to  do  it. 


NEW  SERIES 


"I  Haven't  Bought 
a  Single  Extra" 


The  New  Series  Overland  is  complete- 
ly equipped  when  you  buy  it. 

Every  riding  and  driving  convenience 
is  included:  electric  lights,  starter, 
horn,  speedometer,  2-piece  windshield, 
demountable  rims  and  3 -speed  for- 
ward and  reverse  transmission. 

A  car  of  comfort,  economy  and  de- 
pendability! Thirty  miles  to  the  gallon 
is  commonly  reported  by  owners. 

-OVERLAND  LIMITED 

Office  and  Factories:  Toronto,  Canada 

"'—  Cut  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon 

WILLYS-OVERLAND  LIMITED 
TORONTO,  CANADA 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  particulars  of  the  New  Series 

Overland  Touring  Car. 

Name  .  

Street  No.  or  R.  J?..  

Post  Office  Province  


Touring  Car 

$825 

Roadster,  $825 
Coupe,  1295 
[Sedan,  1295 

Prices 
F.  O.  B.  Toronto, 
Sales  Tax  Extra 

WILLYS 

Head 


—  the  curb  is  stronger  than  the 
wheel  — a  skid  on  the  slippery 
pavement  spells  disaster  to  the 
motorist. 

Why  continue  to  drive  through  the 
wet  streets  with  your  heart  constantly  "in 
your  mouth?"  Get  that  feeling  of  con- 
fidence and  security  that  conies  with 
DREADN AUGHT  TIRE  CHAINS.  They 
grip  the  road. 

Today  is  the  best  day  to  order 
them.    Get  a  set  of  Dreadnaughts 
from  the  garage— now.    If  they  do 
Made  in  Canada  not  carry  them  write  us  direct — 

but  get  DREADNAUGHTS. 

McKinnon-Columbus  Chain,  Ltd.  St.  Catharines  Ont. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Super-Dreadnaught  Tire  Chains  37 
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Buy  Good  Bonds  Now 

They  Yield  a  Sure  Income 


Bond  prices  today  are  low  and  good  issues  combine  traditional  security  with 
long  term,  high  interest  rates.  As  money  becomes  easier,  interest  rates  will 
decline.  This  is  the  prudent  investor's  opportunity.  Good  bonds  bought  now 
insure  a  high  return  in  the  future,  give  a  valuable  addition  to  one's  income  in 
bad  years  and  make  good  years  still  better. 

As  Investment  Bankers,  we  specialise  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Federal, 
Provincial,  Municipal  and  Mortgage  issues.  Our  chief  aim  and  constant  object 
is  to  protect  our  clients  and  to  maintain  our  reputation  for  fair  and  conservative 
dealing  with  the  public. 

Our  Investment  Service  is  at  your  disposal.  The  Municipal  experience  of  many 
of  our  Directors  places  us  in  a  favorable  position  for  handling  rural  business. 
Consult  us  before  you  buy.  We  own  and  offer  selected  Government,  Muni- 
cipal and  Mortgage  bonds.  List  and  prices  on  application. 

The  Directors  of  the  Corporation  are: 


Sir  William  Hearst,  K.C. 
Prime  Minister,  Ontario, 
1914-1919. 

Hon.  George  Gordon 
Director, 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Col.  W.  N.  Ponton,  K.C. 
Solicitor,  Bank  of  Montreal, 
Belleville. 

W.  H.  Gregory 

Mayor,  City  of  Stratford. 

John  McClelland 
President, 

Wellington  Telephone  Co. 
Ex-Commissioner, 

County  of  Wellington. 

Daniel  Quinlan 
Treasurer, 

County  of  Simcoe. 


Sir  John  Willison, 

K.B.,  L.L.D. 
President,  Municipal 

Bankers  Corporation, 
Limited. 

Hon.  Frank  Carrel 
Director,  Prudential  Trust 
Corporation. 

D.  H.  McCaugherty 
Chairman,  Hydro- Electric 
Commission,  Toronto  Tp. 
Ex- Warden,  Peel  County. 

Percy  Hurd,  M.P., 
Managing  Director, 
Canada  Gazette, 

London,  Eng. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Sprott, 

D.D.S.,  L.D.S. 
Vice-President, 

Ontario  Dental  Society. 
Ex-Mayor,   Barrie,  Ontario. 


Hon.  A.  Turgeon 
President,  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, Province  of  Quebec. 

J.  T.  Ross 

Director,  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada. 

W.  Tyrif  Stevens 
President,  Canadian  Bond 
Corporation  of  New  York. 

D.  W.  Walls 
Chairman.  Good  Road? 
Committee,  Ontario  County. 
Ex-Warden,  County  of 
Ontario. 

Harold  W.  Shapley 

Member,  Legal  Firm  of 
Osier,  Hoskin  and  Harcourt. 


Municipal  Bankers  Corporation 

LIMITED 

33-35  Victoria  St.,  Toronto 

Telephone  Adela  ide  2900 


f  Send  Us  Your  First  Catch  of  ^ 

MUSKRATS 

And  Receive  Top-notch  Price 
OUR  MOTTO:  Fair  Grading— High  Prices— Prompt  Payment 

THE  LEVIN  FUR  CO. 

Fastest  Growing  Raw  Fur  House  in  Canada 
172  KING  EAST  TORONTO,  ONT. 

DEPT  B 


Sweet  Clover  White  Blossom 

Government  tested  seed,  Bags  free.  Five  dollars 
per  bus.  Cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D. 

L.  B.  Nicholson, 
Holstein,  Ontario. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed  for  Sale 

No  1  Government  Standard  white  Blossom  $5.00 
a  bus.  F.O.B.  AUiston.  Bags  30c  each. 

NORMAN  ROSE, 
Phone  54,  AUiston,  Ont. 


tut  wax  if  it  is  in  good  shape;  although 
many  people  dislike  the  slipperiness  of 
wax  and  prefer  a  finish  of  waterproof 
floor  varnish.£  The  natural  color  of  the 
wood  is  favored,  but,  if  preferred,  a  light 
or  dark  oak  stain  (not  a  "varnish"  stain) 
can  be  put  on  first,  and  the  wax  or  floor 
varnish  afterwards. 


Names  of  Authors. 

Dear  Junia. — This  is^the  first  time  I 
have  written  to  the  Ingle  Nook  and  like 
all  the  rest  am  looking  for  something. 
Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  to  publish 
the  names  of  our  Canadian  Authors? 
We  are  all  so  busy  on  the  farm  we  read  a 
book  and  know  very  little  about  the 
fellow  that  wrote  it,  and  there  comes  a 
time  when  we  wish  we  knew  more. 
That  time  has  come  to  me;  there  is  a 
laddie  that  has  come  asking  me  and  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  tell  him  more,  but  what 
I  cannot  do  I  will  make  bold  to  ask  one 
who  is  wise  enough  and  good  enough  to 


help  in  time  of  need.  By  the  way  do 
you  know  anything  of  Lankshire  Lass?  I 
have  lost  her  address,  have  her  first  letters 
that  were  written  when  she  was  on  the 
farm.  It  was  through  your  asking  for  a 
letter  party  to  a  shut-in  that  I  first  wrote 
to  her.  A  number  of  letters  passed  be- 
tween us  which  I  enjoyed  very  much. 
Will  close  with  best  wishes  to  Junia  and 
the  Ingle  Nook.   Will  sign, 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.  Sincere. 

The  list  of  names  of  Canadian  authors 
is  becoming  quite  formidable.  The  follow- 
ing list,  given  in  alphabetical  order,  is 
not  quite  complete,  but  may  answer  your 
purpose.  The  works  of  all  named  have 
been  published  in  book  form: 

Poets — Jean  Blewett,  Bliss  Carman, 
Isabella  Valancy  Crawford,  Wilfred 
Campbell,  William  Henry  Drummond, 
Father  Dollard,  Pauline  Johnson,  "The 
Khan,"  Archibald  Lampman,  Charles 
Mair,  John  McCrae,  Robert  Norwood, 
Thomas  O'Hagan,  Marjorie  Pickthall, 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Robert  Service, 
Arthur  Stringer,  Duncan  Campbell  Scott, 
Frederick  George  Scott,  Robert  J.  C. 
Stead,  Albert  Durrant  Watson,  Ethelwyn 
Wetherald. 

Prose  Writers:  "Janey  Canuck,"  Bliss 
Carman,  "Ralph  Connor,"  Sara  Jeanette 
Duncan,  "Marian  Keith,"  Basil  King, 
William  Kirby,  Hopkins  Moorehouse, 
Peter  McArthur,  L.  M.  Montgomery, 
Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay,  "Anison 
North,"  "P.  O.  D.,"  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Theodore  Roberts, 
Robert  J.  C.  Stead,  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton,  "Sam  Slick,"  Sir  John  Willison. 
— Nor  must  one  forget  Louis  Hemort.  He 
lived  in  Canada  only  a  year  and  a  half, 
but  during  that  time  wrote  the  beautiful 
story  "Maria  Chapdelaine."  Some  of 
the  above  writers  have  lived  for  years  in 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  but  were 
born  and  educated  in  Canada. 

I  have  not  heard  from  "Lankshire 
Lass"  for  some  time.  Perhaps  she  will 
see  your  letter  and  write  to  you. 


Children's  Homes. 

For  M.  H.,  Que. 

Write  to  the  "Children's  Shelter"  in 
almost  any  town  or  city,  and  you  will 
probably  get  a  child  for  adoption.  A 
"Home"  in  this  city  is  the  "Thomas 
Alway  Home  for  Children,"  Wharncliffe 
Road,  London,  Ont. 


Get  Your  Seeds  Easily. 

A  good  garden  gives  greater  value 
for  the  money  spent  upon  it  than  perhaps 
anything  else  you  can  think  of;  for  a  good 
vegetable  garden  means  health,  and 
beautiful  flowers  help  to  bring  happiness 
You  can  have  both  vegetable  and  flower 
seed  for  just  the  trouble  of  getting  one 
or  more  new  subscribers  for  this  paper. 
For  particulars  see  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Some  Fish  Dishes. 

Fish  Pie. 

Flake  1  lb.  cold  cooked  fish,  freed  from 
skin  and  bone.  Melt  2  tablesps.  butter 
and  add  2  of  flour  and  1  cup  milk  or  fish 
stock.  Boil  for  a  few  minutes,  seasoning 
with  salt,  pepper,  etc.  Butter  a  baking 
dish  and  arrange  in  it  alternate  layers  of 
the  fish  and  cooked  rice,  moistening  each 
layer  with  a  little  sauce;  and  placing 
slices  of  hard  boiled  eggs  on  each.  Con- 
tinue until  the  dish  is  full,  using  in  all  6 
tablesps.  rice  and  2  eggs,  and  finishing 
with  the  egg.  Dot  with  butter  and  heat 
in  the  oven. 

Salmon  Souffle. 

Separate  one  can  of  salmon  into  flakes; 
season  with  salt,  paprika  and  lemon 
juice.  Cook  one-half  cup  of  soft  stale 
bread  crumbs  in  one-half  cup  of  milk 
ten  minutes  and  add  to  salmon;  then  add 
the  yolks  of  3  eggs,  beaten  until  thick  and 
lemon-colored,  and  cut  and  fold  in  the 
whites  beaten  stiff  and  dry.  Turn  into  a 
buttered  baking  dish  and  bake  until  firm. 
Stuffed  Herrings. 

Ingredients:  Four  herrings,  parsley, 
bread  crumbs,  butter,  seasoning.  Slit 
open  the  herrings  down  the  back,  remove 
the  bone  and  the  head;  make  a  little 
parsley  and  bread  crumb  stuffing  and  put 
inside  each,  then  roll  them  up  and  place 
pieces  of  butter  over  each,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
If  they  have  soft  roes  they  should  be 
taken  out,  curled  round,  cooked  separately 
and  placed  on  the  top  of  each. 

Creamed  Salt  Cod. 

Soak  the  cod  if  necessary.  Free  it 
from  bones  and  skin,  then  shred  it  rather 
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fine.  Cook  till  almost  done,  then  drain 
and  finish  cooking  in  a  sauce  made  of 
milk,  a  little  flour  sprinkled  over  the  fish 
and  a  lump  of  butter.  Just  before  serving 
beat  an  egg  well  and  stir  into  the  fish. 
Cook  a  very  few  minutes  till  set  and 
creamy,  but  not  curdled,  and  serve. 
This  may  be  served  on  toast,  or  in  Swedish 
timbale  cases  or  plain. 

Fish  and  Potato  Pie. 
Fill  a  baking  dish  with  pieces  of  cold 
cooked  fish,  season  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  chopped  onion,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
cover  with  cold  gravy  of  any  kind,  or 
with  milk;  cover  with  a  crust  of  hot 
mashed  potato,  and  bake  till  nicely 
browned.    Use  white  sauce  for  it. 


Bolstering  up  the  Fruit 
Supply. 

Orange  Jelly. 
Soften  a  package  of  granulated  gelatine 
in  %  cup  cold  water  and  dissolve  with 
yi  cup  boiling  water.  Add  yi  cup  honey, 
1  cup  orange  juice  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Set  a  mould  in  ice  and  water. 
Pour  in  half  an  inch  of  the  liquid  and 
leave  until  nearly  firm,  keeping  the  rest 
of  the  liquid  warm  enough  not  to  set. 
Put  a  layer  of  orange  sections  on  the 
jelly,  then  pour  on  more  liquid  and 
leave  until  nearly  firm  as  before,  then 
put  on  more  orange  sections.  Keep  on 
in  this  way  until  the  dish  is  full.  Serve 
turned  from  the  mould,  with  whipped 
cream  and  sugar.  This  dish  is  nice  for 
"state  occasions." 

Apple  Sponge. 

Cover  yi  box  gelatine  with  cold  water 
and  let  stand  yi  hour.  Pour  over  it  1 
pint  boiling  water  and  stir  until  dissolved. 
Add  1  pint  stewed  apples  put  through  a 
sieve  and  sugar  to  sweeten,  squeeze  in 
juice  of  2  lemons.  Turn  into  a  pan  a,nd 
set  in  a  cold  place.  When  it  begins  to 
thicken  stir  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites 
of  3  eggs.  Beat  all  until  thick  and  cold, 
pour  into  a  wet  mould  and  set  in  a  cold 
place  to  harden.  Serve  with  plain  or 
whipped  cream  and  sugar. 

Trifle. 

Make  a  custard  with  1  quart  sweet 
milk,  3  eggs,  yi  cup  sugar,  cooking  over 
hot  water  and  stirring  a  1  the  time. 
When  cool  flavor  with  vanilla.  Have 
ready  in  a  deep  grass  dish  any  kind  of 
firm  raw  or  cooked  fruit,  or  a  mixture — 
peaches,  orange  sections,  sliced  bananas — 
and  some  slices  of  stale  layer  or  sponge 
cake.  Pour  fruit  juice  over  to  soak  the 
cake,  pour  the  custard  over  and  sprinkle 
with  chopped  nuts,  or  grated  cocoanut. 

Lemon  Sponge 

Dissolve  1  oz.  gelatine  in  1  pint  warm 
water.  Strain  and  add  juice  of  3  lemons 
and  1  orange,  1  cup  sugar  and  beaten 
yolks  of  4  eggs.  Stir  over  a  slow  fire 
until  it  just  comes  to  boiling  and  turn 
into  a  wet  mould.  May  use  2  whole 
eggs  instead  of  the  4  yolks.  Serve  with 
cream  or  thin  boiled  custard. 

Coffee  Cream. 
Soak  yi  box  plain  gelatine  for  2  hours 
in  a  cup  of  cold  water.  Put  yi  cup  of 
the  best  coffee  finely  ground  into  a  pint 
of  boiling  milk  and  let  stand  5  minutes. 
Strain  through  a  thick  cloth  upon  1 
cup  sugar  and  add  beaten  yolks  of  4 
eggs.  Stir  over  fire  until  creamy.  Re- 
move from  stove  and  stir  in  the  gelatine. 
Set  in  a  cold  place.  When  half  stiffened 
stir  in  a  pint  of  whipped  cream  and  turn 
into  a  wet  mould.  Needs  no  sauce. 
One  cup  cream  is  enough  for  a  pint  of 
whip. 

Substitute  for  Maple  Syrup. 
Boil  1  lb.  brown  sugar  with  just  enough 
water  to  keep  it  from  sticking,  for  1 
minute  after  it  comes  to  the  boil.  Take 
from  fire  and  add  3  drops  vanilla.  Nice 
for  hot  pancakes  or  Johnny  cake. 

Honey  Substitute. 

Mix  together  5  lbs.  brown  sugar,  1 
pint  water,  1  lb.  real  honey,  yi  teaspoon 
cream  tartar,  1  teaspoon  gum  Arabic 
dissolved  in  a  .little  water.  Boil  3 
minutes.  Add  1  pint  water  beaten  up 
with  half  an  egg  and  boil  5  or  6  minutes. 
Take  from  fire  and  when  nearly  cold  add 
another  pound  real  honey,  yi  teaspoon 
essence  peppermint,  1  teaspoon  extract 
rose. 

Lemon  Butter. 

Grated  rind  and  juice  of  1  lemon,  ^ 
cup  sugar,  scant  teaspoon  butter.  Put 
the  lemon  juice,  rind  and  sugar  in  a 
double  boiler.    When  hot  add  a  beaten 


Supply  Your  Spring  Needs 
From  McCORMICK-DEERING  Line 


After  plowing  is  finished  the  ground  musl  be  fitted. 
McCormick  and  Deering  disk  harrows  are  rigidly  built 
to  slice  the  clods,  leaving  the  field  in  prime  condition 
to  sprout  the  seed  and  retain  the  moisture.  One- 
piece  angle-steel  main  frames  hold  the  disk  gangs  to 
their  work  and  force  penetration  in  the  hardest  soil. 

After  disking  use  a  McCormick  or  Deering  drill,  with 
or  without  fertilizer  attachment.  For  accuracy  of  feed 
and  even  depth  of  seeding  these  well-known  drills  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  favorites  in  Eastern  Canada. 
They  are  built  with  11,  13,  14  and  15  -furrow  open- 
ers and  any  size  may  be  fitted  with  single  or  double 
disks,  shoes  or  hoes. 

This  excellent  tillage  tool  cannot  be  described  fully 
in  such  small  space.  Its  use  both  before  and  after 
seeding  more  than  repays  its  cost  in  the  increased 
yield  secured.  It  is  the  prince  of  all  soil  pulverizers 
and  is  a  cultivator  besides  If  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  this  valuable  machine  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  it. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Line  of  Spring  Tools  is  Fully  Described  in  Our  New  Literature. 
Jlsk  Vow  Dealer  or  Write  Today  to  the  Nearest  Branch  House. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA 

HAMILTON  CANADA^ 

'WESTERN  BRANCHES  —  Brandon.  Winnipeg.  Man..  Calgary  Edmonton  LETHBRiDGE.  Alt  a..' 

ESTEVAN.  N   BATTLEFORD.  REGINA.  SASKATOON    YORKTON.  SASK. 

[^ASTERN  BRANCHES  -  Hamilton.  London.  Ottawa.  Ont.  Montreal.  Quebec.  Que..  St.  John.  N  B«J 


McCormick  - 
Deering 
Disk  Harrows 


McCormick  - 
Deering 
Grain  Drills 


Dunham 
Culti- Packer 


egg.  stirring  for  10  minutes.  Then 
stir'  in  the  butter  and  cool  in  a  dish  of 
cold  water.  Nice  as  a  sauce,  or  for 
tarts  or  layer  cakes.  Will  keep  for  weeks 
in  a  covered  dish. 


The  Scrap  Bag, 

Lumpy  Gravy. 

If  your  gravy  lumps  when  you  want  to 
have  it  extra  nice  don't  get  in  a  fuss  and 
throw  it  out.  Put  it  through  your 
potato  ricer  or  through  a  coarse  strainer 
of  anv  kind. 

*  *    *  * 
Old  Piano  Stool. 

For  paring  vegetables,  putting  cookies 
in  the  pan  and  many  other  household 
duties,  sit  upon  an  old-fashioned  piano 
stool.  I  raise  or  lower  it  to  suit  the 
place  where  I  am  working  and  it  saves 
tired  feet  and  many  a  backache. 

*  *    *  * 
Brush  for  Laundry. 

When  washing  very  much  soiled  cloth- 
ing, such  as  overalls,  childrens'  rompers, 
work  shirts,  etc.,  place  the  article  on  the 
wash  board  and  scrub  with  an  ordinary 
scrub  brush.  The  dirt  will  be  removed 
with  ease  and  less  injury  to  both  hands 
and  clothes  than  ordinarily. 


Be  Your  Own  Judge 
of  "IDEAL"  Fence 

Make  a  personal  investigation 
of  "IDEAL"  Fence.  If  you  de- 
cide to  buy,  you  can  do  so  with 
the  assurance  that  we  will  take 
it  back  if  "IDEAL"  doesn't  live 
up  to  what  we  claim  for  it. 

Get  our  list  of  freight-paid  prices 

n  AC.  FOR  EXAMPLE 

Iffl  J  Ideal  No.  1048,  10-line  wires, 
48  inches  high,   stays  l§yi 
per  rod  inches  apart,  all  No.  9  Hard 

Steel  Wire.    Spacing  3,  3, 
3 yi,  4,  5,  6, 7, 8, 8 yi,  heavily  galvanized. 


I  ■  Mfc  mat  Aa!"BT 


■  ■  I  I  J» 


IDEAL  FENCE  AND  SPRING  CO. 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED  to 
2025  McDougall  St.,  Windsor,  Ont. 


Canadian  Pacific. 
"Vancouver  Express." 
Winnipeg-Calgary-Vancouver. 

Passengers  for  Western  Canada  will 
find  the  "Vancouver  Express"  leaving 
Toronto  10.00  p.m.,  daily,  a  most  con- 
venient train  stopping  at  and  connecting 
for  all  principal  points. 

Equipment  consists  of  First-Class 
coaches,  up-to-date  Standard  and  Tourist 
Sleeper,  Compartment,  Observation,  Din- 
ing and  Colonist  cars. 

The  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Canada 
is  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

For  tickets,  reservations  and  full  in- 
formation apply  to  any  Canadian  Pacific 
Ticket  Agent. 

Canadian  Pacific. 
Toronto-North  Bay. 
Sleeping  Car  Service. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  are  operating 
through  Standard  Sleeping  Car  between 
Toronto  and  North  Bay  as  follows: 
Leave  Toronto  8.30  p.m.,  daily  except 
Saturday.  Returning  leave  North  Bay 
6.10  p.m.,  daily  except  Sunday. 

Full  particulars  and  reservations  from 
Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents. 
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Founded  1866 


The  saving  in  wood  would  pay  for 
this  Iron  in  a  very  short  time. 

Agents  wanted.  No  capital  re- 
quired. Liberal  commission.  For 
particulars,  address 

Capital  Gasoline  Light  Co. 

15  Elgin  St.,  formerly  Sparks  St. 

OTTAWA 


We  will  pay  you  handsomely  in  your  spare  time  for  securing  New  Subscribers  to 

The  Farmer's  Advocate 

and  Home  Magazine 

Write  to-day  for  instructions  to 

The   William   Weld  Co.,  Limited,  London,  Ontario 


For  Early  Vegetables. 

It  is  time  to  put  in  a  few  seeds,  for  early 
vegetables  in  window-box  or  hot-bed.  Try 
some  beets,  early  cabbage,  celery,  lettuce, 
onions,  egg-plant  and  tomatoes.  Keep 
growing  steadily  but  slowly;  if  the  room 
or  bed  is  too  hot  the  growth  will  be  too 
rapid,  and  therefore  spindling  and  un- 
healthy. See  that  the  hot-bed  gets  plenty 
of  ventilation  when  necessary.  If  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  transplant 
before  it  is  warm  enough  to  set  them  out 
in  the  open,  transplant  them  to  "flats" 
(shallow  boxes)  or  "cold  frames."  All 
boxes  for  young  plants  should  be  well 
drained. 

*    *    *  * 
Seating  Guests  at  Table. 

The  host  with  lady  guest  of  honor  go 
into  the  dining-room  first;  the  lady  sits 
at  right  of  host;  others  follow,  each  lady 
being  seated  at  the  right  of  the  gentleman 
whom    she    accompanies;    the  hostess 


Cletrac  Saves  Dollars  and  Days- 


EASY  ON  A  TRACK 
THE  CLETRAC  WAY; 


ietrac] 

TANK- TYPE, 
TRACTOR* 


Cletrac's  crawler-type  tracks  keep  it  on  top  and  give  it  a 
firm  pulling  grip  in  soft  spots  or  on  side  slopes.  You  can 
start  ploughing  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready,  with  a 
Cletrac,  and  disc  and  harrow  and  seed  without  sinking 
in  or  packing  the  soil.  Cletrac  never  gets  tired  as  horses 
do.  It  will  work  all  night  if  you  wish  and  will  save  many 
days  during  the  spring  rush  when  days  count  the  most. 

Cletrac  makes  the  business  of  farming  pay  better.  It 
means  cheaper  crop  production.  It  will  harrow,  haul 
and  do  all  sorts  of  belt  work,  as  well  as  ploughing  and 
fitting  the  seed  bed.  Cletrac's  usefulness  and  dependable 
handiness  will  save  dollars  just  about  every  week  in  the 
year  on  the  average  farm. 

This  year,  we  have  a  Cletrac  to  exactly  fit  the  needs  of 
every  Canadian  farm.  For  heavier  work,  we  have  the 
Cletrac  "W"  which  is  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
supreme  soft  ground  tractor — And  now  we  have  the 
Cletrac  "F"  which  has  all  of  the  all-around  usefulness  of 
Cletrac  "W"  and  which  cultivates  row  crops.  It  is  low- 
set,  smooth-bodied  and  compact.  It  is  unbeatable  for 
orchard  and  vineyard  work  and  excellent  for  all  other 
tractors  purposes. 

No  matter  whether  Cletrac  "W"  or  Cletrac  "F"  is  your 
choice,  you  will  get  a  well-made,  dependable  tractor  which 
will  cut  costs  and  increase  farm  profits  and  which  can  be 
bought  at  a  remarkably  low  price. 

Ask  your  Cletrac  dealer  for  full  particulars  or  write  us. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company 


OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 


Home  Office: 
WINDSOR,  ONT. 


Western  Sales  Office: 
WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


comes  in  last  with  the  gentleman  guest 
of  honor  who  sits  at  her  left;  by  this 
procedure  a  lady  is  at  the  right  of  each 
gentleman,  no  matter  how  many  guests 
there  are  at  table.  The  difficulty  re- 
ferred to  in  the  query  arose  from  changing 
the  order,  when  it  came  to  the  hostess; 
of  course  the  gentleman  accompanying 
her  sits  at  her  left,  thus  bringing  her  to 
his  right  hand. 


Current  Events. 


In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  de- 
livered by  Lord  Byng  on  the  opening  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  on  March  9th 
(the  14th  Parliament  since  Confederation),- 
several  important  measures  were  fore- 
shadowed, including:  co-ordination  of 
Government-owned  railway  systems, 
tariff  changes,  reduction  in  freight  rates 
on  basic  commodities,  negotiation  with 
other  countries  with  a  view  to  trade 
expansion,  etc.  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemicux 
was  elected  Speaker. 

*  *    *  * 

Hon.  Mr.  Fielding,  following  upon  his 
recent  visit  to  Washington,  declares  that 
better  trade  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  in  sight. 

*  *    *  * 

Hon.  P.  C.  Larkin,  President  of  the 
Salada  Tea  Co.,  has  gone  to  England 
as  Canadian  High  Commissioner. 

*  *    *  * 

Mr.  J.  L.  McNicol,  Toronto,  is  to 
leave  shortly  for  Siam,  where  he  will 
take  the  position  of  pulp  and  paper 
expert  and  try  to  work  out  an  experiment 
for  making  paper  from  the  luxuriant 
grass,  bamboo  and  rice  growth  of  that 
country. 

*  *    *  * 

The  United  States  has  declined  the 
invitation  of  the  allied  powers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Economic  Conference 
which  will  open  at  Genoa,  Italy,  on 
April  10th. 

*  *    .*  * 

Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  speaking  in  London 
on  March  7th,  made  a  strong  plea  for 
continuance  of  the  Coalition  and  loyalty 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Political  capital 
is  likely  to  be  made,  however,  of  recent 
developments  in  India,  the  blame  for 
which  is  likely  to  be  fastened  upon  the 
Government  by  opponents  of  the  Premier:; 

*  *    *  *• 

Some  trouble,  incited  by  rebel  units  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Army,  occurred  at 
Limerick  during  the  week.  .  .  The 
Irish  Free  State  Bill  passed  its  third 
reading  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
on  March  8th  by  a  vote  of  295  to  62. 

*  *    *  * 

During  the  past  week  a  vote  was  sent 
by  the  Government  of  India  to  Mr. 
Montagu,  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
calling  for  a  revision  of  the  Sevres  Treaty 
so  as  to  grant  Turkey  certain  concessions 
demanded  by  the  Mohammedans.  This 
note  was  published  by  Mr.  Montagu. 
As  a  result  his  resignation  was  at  once 
demanded  by  the  Cabinet,  but  he  is 
fighting  for  his  position,  and  complications 
arise  in  that  he  is  backed  by  Lord  Reading, 
Viceroy  of  India,  and  his  Cabinet,  part 
of  whom  are  natives.  Lord  Reading  was 
selected  for  the  position  by-  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.    .    .    On  March  10th  Mahatma 

Gandhi  was  arrested  for  sedition. 

*  *    *  » 

Martial  law  was  proclaimed  on  the 
Rand,  South  Africa,  on  March  10th, 
following  strikes  and  riots  brought  about 
by  the  Red  element. 


"St.  Patrick  came  to  Ireland  in  432 
— 165  years  before- St.  Augustine  landed 
in  Kent — and  when  he  died,  in  465, 
the  whole  of  Ireland  had  become 
Christian." — Tlie  Challenge,  London. 


A  Marine  Spectacle — A  captain  of  an 
Atlantic  line  was  bothered  by  a  woman 
passenger  who  was  always  inquiring  about 
the  possibility  of  seeing  a  whale.  A  dozen 
times  a  day  she  besought  him  to  have  her 
called  if  one  hove  in  sight. 

"But,  madam,"  the  captain  asked  her 
rather  impatiently,  after  long  suffering  in 
silence,  "why  are  you  so  eager  to  see  a 
whale?" 

"Captain,"  she  answered,  "my  desire 
in  life  is  to  see  a  whale  blubber.  It  must 
be  very  impressive  to  watch  such  an 
enormous  creature  cry." — Harper's  Mag- 
azine. 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Market  Tops 


Ctmmtnt  on  week  ending  March  9. 
Quotation*  on  last  Monday'*  market. 


Toronto  (U.  S.  Y.) 
Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas. 
Montreal  (East  End) 
Winnipeg  


Toronto  (U.  S.  Y.)  

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.) 
Montreal  (East  End). 
Winnipeg  


Sales 

Week  Same 
Ending  Week 
Mar.  9  V)2\ 
5,931  7,365 

448    390 

450  430 
1,649  1,377 


Sales 

Week  Same 
Ending  Week 
Mar.  9  1921 

5,862  4,362. 

2,252  1,479. 

1,261   595 

4,177  2,798 


CATTLE 

Top  Price  Good  Stews 
(1, 000- 1,200)  lbs. 
Week        Week         Same  Week 
Ending      Ending       Week  Ending 
Mar.  2      Mar.  9         1921         Mar.  2 
5,006       S  9.00       SI  1.75       $  8  00 

434  8.00          11.25  7.75 

510   8.00          11.25  7.75 

1,222   6.75    9.00   7.25 

HOGS 

Top  Price  Selects 
Week         Week         Same  Week 
Ending      Ending       Week  Ending 
Mar.  2       Mar.  9         1921         Mar.  2 

...8,128  $13.75       $15.00  $14.25 

.  2,104         14.25         15.50   15.50 

742         14.25          15.50   15.50 

.3,605          12.50          13.75   13.00 


Sales 

Week 

Same 

Week 

Ending 

Week 

Ending 

Mar.  9 

1921 

Mar.  2 

1,261 

....   963  . 

1,269. 

1,057 

....  903.. 

  737.. 

1,438 

1,016 

619 

265 

...  141 

160 

Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Market*  Intelligence  Dlviaiou 

CALVES 

Top  Price  Good  Calves 
Week         Same  Week 
Ending        Week  Ending 
Mar.  9         1921        Mar.  2 

$14.00  $16.00  $14.00 

9.00          13.00  12.50 

9.00          13.00   12.50 

100         10  00           13.00   11.00 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  9 

447.. 
73.. 
124.. 
386.. 


Sales 
Same 
Week 

1921 
.1,678. 
..  35. 

45. 
.-.  259. 


SHEEP 

Top  Price  Good  Lambs 
Week        Week         Same  Week 
Ending      Ending       Week  Ending 
Mar.  2      Mar.  9         1921         Mar.  2 

.  1,131  $14.50  $14.25  $15.00 

...     90          11.00          12.50   11.00 

....    119         11.00          12.50   11.00 

.  ..   391          10.75          13.00          10  25 


Market  Comments. 

Toronto. 

1  he  receipts  for  the  week  were  5,935 
cattle,  1,261  calves,  5,862  hogs  and  447 
E&eep  and  lambs.  In  addition  there  were 
87  cattle,  483  hogs  and  2,860  sheep  and 
lambs  billed  through. 

Comparatively  heavy  supplies  of  cattle 
depressed  trading  toward  the  end  of  the 
week.  On  Monday  a  run  of  2,900  head 
was  absorbed  at  firm  prices,  but  on 
Wednesday  an  easier  feeling  developed, 
.ilthough  prices  showed  no  definite  de- 
cline. The  Province  of  Quebec  has  been 
absorbing  considerable  amounts  of  cattle 
and  dressed  beef  from  Ontario,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  seasonal  restricted 
consumption  of  meat  during  Lent  will 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  local 
market.  The  export  buyers  were  again 
on  the  market  after  an  absence  of  a  few 
weeks,  but  did  not  take  enough  cattle  to 
affect  prices.  On  Monday  two  loads  of 
heavy  steers  sold  at  $8.40,  and  an  odd 
animal  at  S&50.  Handy-weight  butcher 
cattle  were  steady  from  $6.50  up  to  S7.50, 
with  the  top  price  of  $9  paid  for  two 
•''errs  averaging  1,090  pounds.  Four 
steers  averaging  1,172  pounds  were 
weighed  at  $8.35.  Common  to  medium 
butchers  sold  from  $5  to  $6.50.  Good 
heavy  butcher  cows  sold  from  $6  to  $6.25, 
with  lighter  ones  from  $5  to  $5.75.  The 
<  . inner  supply  was  light  and  sold  from 
$1.50  to  $2.  Bulls  remained  steady  from 
S4.50  to  $6.  An  order  from  Quebec  for  a 
lew  loads  of  milkers  and  springers  some- 
what improved  trade,  and  prices  were 
possibly  $10  per  head  higher.  Stocker 
inquiry  is  developing  but  orders  are  hard 
to  fill  from  the  quality  of  the  receipts  at 
the  yards.  One  good  load  of  stockers 
averaging  760  pounds  cost  $6.35. 

Calves  took  a  drop  of  $1  on  Monday, 
evidently  following  the  trend  of  the 
Buffalo  market.  Prices  remained  at  a 
top  of  $12  with  a  slight  improvement  on 
Thursday,  when  a  few  extra  good  calves 
reached  $13. 

Lambs  were  received  in  scattered  lots 
and  were  generally  of  poor  quality.  Odd 
sales  reached  $14,  whilst  others  were 
down  to  $10.  Sheep  were  strong  under 
light  receipts.  Handy-weights  sold  as 
high  as  $8.50.  All  shipments  of  Western 
sheep  and  lambs  went  to  the  Buffalo 
market  at  prices  which  were  considerably 
higher  than  those  paid  locally. 

The  hog  market  was  uncertain  through- 
out the  week.  Packers'  bid  for  Monday 
was  $13,  fed  and  watered.  Some  sales 
wi  re  reported  at  $13.75  to  outsiders,  but 
that  price  was  disputed  by  the  buyers. 
On  Tuesday  hogs  went  at  packers'  quota- 
tions, and  on  Wednesday  another  cut  of 
50c.  was  effected.  The  closing  price  was 
$12,  fed  and  watered,  for  selects,  with 
still  lower  prices  predicted  by  the  buyers. 
Outside  buyers  were  not  on  the  market 
after  Monday. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  on  the  two  markets  during 
the  week  ending  March  9  amounted  to 
898  cattle,  2,495  calves,  197  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  3,513  hogs.  There  were  also 
95  rattle  on  through-billing  for  export. 

With  a  moderately  light  run  of  cattle, 
prices  were  strong  to  25  cents  higher  than 
during  the  previous  week  on  the  better 
classes  of  butcher  cattle.  Plain  and 
medium  kinds  were  generally  steady. 
Veal  calves  of  which  there  was  a  heavy 
offering,  broke  badly  in  price.  The 
average  price  a  week  ago  was  around 
$10.25,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  week's 
average  would  be  over  $7.25,  a  drop  o 


TORONTO 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up. 

No. 
382  . 

Avge. 
Price 

S  8 . 00 

Steers 
1,000-1,200 

good  

common 

1,149 
4 

.  7.31 
6.00 

Steers 
700-1,000 

good 
common 

1,471 
17 

.  6.82 

...  5.77.. 

Heifers 

good 
fair 
common 

1,274 
148 

22 

6.86 
...  5.78 
5.00 

Cows 

good  

common.. 

713  . 
304 

.  5.58 
3.92 

Bulls 

good 
common 

130 

92 

...  4.81 
3.18 

Cankers  &  Cutters 

68 .... 

1 .95 

Oxen  

Bulk  Sales 


Stockers 
450-800 


good 
fair 


36 


$  7 

25-$ 

8 

50 

6. 

75- 

8. 

00.. 

5 

50- 

6 

50 

6 

00- 

7 

50 

5 

50- 

6 

40 

6 

00- 

7 

.00.. 

5 

50- 

6 

25 

5 

00— 

5 

00- 

6 

15 

.  3 

00- 

4 

50 

.  4 

00- 

5 

50 

3 

00- 

3 

25 

1 

00- 

3 

00 

Top 
Price 


9.00 
6.50 


No. 


MONTREAL 
Avge.  Price  Range  Top 

Price  Bulk  Sales  Price 


10 

4. 


7.75 
6.75 


7.50-$  8.00  $  8.00 

6  75    6.75 


5 . 50 
6.75 


6.50 


38~ 
74. 

5.. 
16. 

43.. 


7.50  7.00-    7.75   7.75 


6.25 


5.50-    6.50   6.75 


7.25   7.00-    7.50   7.50 

6  25 


6.00-    6.50   6.50 

5.00  4.50-    5  50  5.50 


20 
83 

19 

49. 

65 
8 


5.75 


5.50-    6.00   6.00 


4.75   4.00-  5.00 


5.25 


5.70   5.50-    6.00   6.00 

4.50   4.00-    5.00    5.25 


2.75   2.00-    3  00 


3.00 


7  00 


Feeders  gocd  

800-1,100  fair 

Calves  veal 

grass  ,., 

selects  

Hogs  heavies  

(fed  and  lights 

watered)  sows  

stags 

Lambs  good 

common  

heavy  

Sheep  light  

common  

*Montreal  hogs 


121 


6.50   6.40-    6  55 


6.55 


6.50-    7.50   7.50 


1,256        10.63   8.00-  12.00  14.00 

5   ../     1 — 

5,707         13.04          12.50-  13.50  13.75 

6          10.89          10.50-  11.50  11.75 

65          12.06          11.50-  12.50   12.75 

82           8.92           8.50-  9.50   9.75 

2    —  —  — — - 

159          12.75          11.00-  14.50   14.50 

17     •   


1 ,039 
18 

*  1,864. 
145 
191. 
49 

3 


6.90 
4  00 


6.50- 
4  00- 


7.00 


9.00 
4.00 


13.90         13.50-  14.00   14.25 


10.90 
8  00 


24   10.50 

12   


10.50-  11.00   11.25 

8 . 00    8  00 

10.00-  11.00   11.00 


36 
218. 
17. 


4.75   4.50-    5.00   5.00 

7.64   6.50-    8.25  8.50 


3- 
15 
19. 


quoted  on  basis  of  off-car  weights. 


6.75   6.50-    7.00   7.25 

5.50  5  00-    6.00   6  00 


$3  per  hundred  pounds.  Sheep  and  lambs 
were  steady.  Hogs  opened  at  $14  on 
Monday,  with  a  few  contract  hogs  as 
high  as  $14.50,  but  by  the  close  of  the 
week  a  few  sales  were  made  at  $13.50. 

The  cattle  market  opened  slow  but 
steady  with  prices  about  25  cents  higher 
than  during  the  previous  week.  The 
receipts  were  light  but  sufficient  to  supply 
the  trade,  and  at  the  close  of  the  week 
a  few  cattle  were  left  unsold.  The  top 
price  of  the  week  was  $8,  which  was 
paid  on  a  small  lot  of  heavy,  not  too 
smooth  steers  of  only  fairly  good  quality. 
Several  lots  of  nice  handy  butcher  cattle 
averaging  around  1,000  pounds  brought 
from  $7.25  to  $7.50.  Medium  classes  of 
butcher  stock  brought  from  $6.25  to  $7, 
and  a  few  common  cattle  sold  down  as 
low  as  $5.  There  were  a  few  good  cows 
and  bulls  here  and  there  through  the 
offering,  and  these  brought  up  to  $6  for 
a  few  of  the  1  est  ones,  but  few  were  good 
enough  to  bring  over  $5.50.  Medium  to 
plain  cows  and  bulls  sold  from  $4  to  $5, 
and  a  few  plain  bulls  brought  as  low  as 
$3.  Canners  brought  $2,  and  cutters 
from  $2.50  to  S3.50. 

Receipts  of  calves  were  almost  double 
those  of  the  previous  week.  The  heavy 
offerings  proved  too  much  for  the  market 
and  prices  broke  about  $3  per  hundred, 
the  bulk  of  the  calves  selling  at  $/.  A 
few  good  veals  brought  up  to  $9,  but 
very  few  such  sales  were  recorded.  L!Bht 
cull  calves  were  as  low  as  $5  per  hundred 

It  is  yet  earlv  in  the  calf  season  and  it 


drovers  and  farmers  persist  in  marketing 
such  quantities  of  common,  unfinished 
veal,  prices  are  likely  to  sink  to  a  very 
low  level.  A  year  ago  calves  were  selling 
around  $11.75,  but  dropped  to  around 
$5.50  by  the  first  week  in  April.  Montreal 
is  a  veal-eating  city  but  demands  a  better 
quality  article  than  is  being  offered,  and  if 
farmers  would  only  cater  to  that  demand, 
profitable  trade  could  be  built  up. 

The  few  sheep  and  lambs  offered  met 
with  a  ready  sale.  Lambs  brought  $10 
to  $11,  a  few  good  light  sheep  from  $6.50 
to  $7.25,  and  common  sort  around  $5. 

Hogs  continued  weak,  opening  at  $14 
on  Monday  with  a  few  contract  lots  at  a 
slightly  higher  figure,  but  later  in  the  week 
under  the  influence  of  Toronto  prices, 
the  market  declined  to  $13.75  and  $13.50. 
Sows  were  weighed  out  at  $3,  and  stags 
at  $6  lower  than  selects.  The  Lenten 
season  has  quite  an  influence  on  the 
cattle  market;  good  bulls  and  heavy,  fat 
cows  as  well  as  weighty  butcher  cattle, 
are  in  demand  for  the  Kosher  trade,  but 
the  other  classes  of  cattle  arc  not  so  much 
in  demand. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

Glasgow  sold  89  Ontario  cattle  from 
UUc.  to  12%c.  (6J4d.  to  6%<\.).  Thirty- 
four  Western  cattle  brought  from  9J^c. 
to  10%c.  (5d.  to  5H±).  One  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  American  steers  sold  from 
1134c.  to  U\ic.  (6^1.  to  7d.).  Twenty 
American  bulls  from  8c.  to  9c.  (4J^d.  to 
4^d.).  Thirty-five  Canadian  bulls,  7J^c. 
to  9c.  (4d.  to  4%d:)i  all  live  weight. 


The  offerings  were  a  good  selection  and 
enjoyed  a  steady  trade. 

Birkenhead,  1,220  American  cattle  sold 
from  20Mc  to  21J£c.  (lid.  to  HMd.)  in 
sink.    Irish,  10^d.  to  llj^d. 

At  London,  under  a  moderate  supply, 
prices  were  improved.  Dressed  sides  sold 
from  19c.  to  20^0.  (lOd.  to  10%d.). 

British  Bacon  Market. 

Danish  bacon,  15s.  to  17s.  lower. 
Irish,  best  unchanged,  others  10s.  lower. 
Canadian,  120s.  to  135s.  American,  110s. 
to  115s.  Trade  slow,  under  poor  demand. 
Heavy  arrivals  of  Danish  reported. 


Chicago. 

Cattle. — -Compared  with  a  week  ago, 
beef  steers,  steady  at  15c.  higher;  strictly 
good  and  choice  grades  showing  the 
advance;  extreme  top  for  week,  $9.04; 
she  stock,  25c.  to  40c.  higher,  with  fat 
cows  and  heifers  up  most;  bulls,  steady; 
light  vealers,  unevenly  lower;  mostly  50c. 
off;  stockers  and  feeders,  10c.  to  15c. 
higher;  common  and  medium  grades, 
slow. 

Hogs.— Bulk,  $10.50  to  $11;  pigs 
about  steady;  bulk  desirable,  100  to  125 
pounders,  $9.25  to  $9.50,  with  stronger 
weights  up  to  $10  and  $10.25. 

Sheep. — Compared  with  a  week  ago, 
best  handy  weights,  fat  lambs  and 
shearing  lambs  about  steady;  yearlings 
and  weighty  lambs,  steady  to  25c.  higher, 
matured  sheep  mostly  50c.  up. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


KEITH'S  SEED 
CATALOGUE 

should  be  in  hands  of  every 
farmer,  market  gardener, 
poultry  man,  and 
amateur. 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage. 

Excellant  stock  of 
Oats,  Barley,  Mangels,  Turnip, 

Clovers,  and  Timothy. 
VEGETABLE  SEED,  packets  5c. 

GEORGE  KEITH  &  SONS. 
Seed  merchants  since  1866. 
124  King  St.  East,  Toronto. 


1889 

A  Strong  Canadian  Company 

EXCELSIOR 


Insurance 


|  p  J?  Company 
Head  Office:  Toronto,  Canada 


POVLTRY 

AND  .  _ 


Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.1  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.    No  advertisement  inserted 

for  less  than  75  cents  

A    FREE    ILLUSTRATED     MATING  LIST. 

Baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale  from  high  class 
heavy  producing  White  Leghorns,  positive,  ped- 
igreed, trap  nested  layers,  producers  of  200  eggs  a 
year  at  Dominion  laying  contest,  Ottawa.  Write 
Linscott,  White  Leghorn  Specalist,  Seven  acres, 
Brantford. 

ANCONAS    SHEPHARDS    STRAIN,  BABY 

chicks,  20  cpnts  each,  Eggs  for  hatching  $1  50 
per  15,  $7.00  per  hundred.  John  Pollard,  Dashwood, 

R.  No  2,  Ont.  

BABY  CHICKS.  QUEEN  CITY  HATCHERY. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list.  Danfor.h 
and  Linsmore,  Toronto,  Cauada. 
BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING 

eggs,  exceptional  laying  strain.     Pre-war  prices. 
Woodycrest  Farm,  Perth,  Ontario. 
BRED-  TO  LAY    BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  $1.50 

fifteen.  Baby  chicks,  twenty  cents,  order  early. 

C.  W.  Browne,  Parkhill,  Ont.  

BARRED  ROCK  AND  S.-C.  RED  COCKS  AND 

cockerels  for  sale.    Prices  reasonable.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  John  Pringle,  London,  Ont. 
BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  Two 

dollars  per  fifteen,  ten  dollars  per  hundred. 
Baby  chicks  thirty  dollars  per  hundred,  smaller 
lots  thirty  five  cents  each.  Book  your  orders  now 
with  twenty  per  cent  deposit.    David  Ashworth, 

Denfield,  Ontario.  

CHOICE    BARRED    ROCK  COCKERELS— 

Laying  strain;  three  dollars.    Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Central  Poultry  Yards,  Colborne,  Ont. 
EGGS— CHOICE,  RELIABLE  BRED-TO-LAY 

White  Wyandottes  and  S.-C.  White  Leghorns, 
$1.50  per  fifteen.  Special  pen  White  Wyandottes, 
$2.  Good  Collie  pups,  $3.  J.  H.  Buttery, 
Strathroy,  Ont. 

FOR  SALE— GANDERS  —  TOULOUSE,  AF- 
rican,  White  Chinas;  one  trio  of  Embden; 
White  Runner,  Pekin,  Rouen  drakes;  two  Fawn 
Runner  ducks;  Guinea  fowl  females.  Model 
Poultry  Farm,  Highland  Creek,  Ont.,  Fred  Lacey, 
Proprietor. 

HIGH  CLASS  BRED-TO-LAY  WHITE  WYAN- 
dottes.  Pens  headed  by  cocks  from  260  and 
250  egg-hens  mated  to  females  with  good  type  and 
heavy  layers.  Eggs  $5  fifteen;  chicks  50c.  after 
May  15.  Pens  headed  by  200-egg  strain;  cockerels 
$2  fifteen,  chicks,  April  35c,  May  30c.  June  25c. 
Eggs  half  price  June  first.    Book  yours  now.  R. 

Trivett,  R.  No.  2,  Newmarket.  

IN    BARRED    ROCK    PENS,  CANADIAN 
Laying  Contest,  Ottawa,  won  second  prize  1921, 
third  1920,    stand    second  this  year.  Cockerels 
four  and  five  dollars  each.  W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer 

246,  Meaford,  Ontario.  

TWENTY  THOUSAND  BABY  CHICKS.  BRED 
to  lay.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $20  hundred 
Catalogue,  Cooksville  Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville, 
Ont;  

WILKIN'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AND  LEG- 
horns  are  as  good  as  the  best.  Give  me  a  trial 
to  prove  it.  Send  for  mating  list,  also  prices  on 
stock.  Eggs  $1.25  to  S10.00  per  fifteen.  Thos. 
G.  Wikin.  Paris.  Ont.  

POULTRY  AND  EGGS  WANTED 

We  require  large  quantities  of  heavy  live  hens, 
dressed  chickens  and  fresh  eggs  to  supply  our 
trade.    It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 
C.  A.  MANN  &  CO. 
7SKinlSt.  Ionian.  Qatar  O 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  Wheat  —  No.  1  Northern, 
$1.60X. 

Manitoba  Oats— No.  2  C.W.,  6l^c; 
extra  No.  1  feed,  58Kc;  No.  1  feed,  58^<c. 

Manitoba  Barley — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  Bay  ports. 

American  Corn — No.  2  yellow,  77c; 
No.  3  yellow,  76c;  No.  4  yellow,  75c; 
track,  Toronto. 

Ontario  Oats — No.  2  white,  nominal. 

Ontario  Wheat — Nominal. 

Barley — No.  3  extra,  test  47' lbs.  or  bet- 
ter, 57c.  to  60c,  according  to  freights  out- 
side. 

Buckwheat— No.  2,  78c.  to  80c 
Rye— No.  2,  86c  to  88c. 
Manitoba    Flour    —    First  patents, 
nominal. 

Ontario  Flour — 90  per  cent,  patent, 
bulk,  seaboard,  per  barrel,  nominal. 

Millfeed — Delivered,  Montreal  freight 
bags  included;  bran,  per  ton,  $28  to 
$30;  shorts,  per  ton,  $30  to  $32;  good 
feed  flour,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Provisions  Wholesale. 

Eggs  were  received  in  larger  quantities 
and  prices  were  again  reduced.  Dealers 
stated  that  they  were  paying  29c.  to  30c. 
for  new-laids  at  country  points,  but  the 
writer  knows  of  places  where  they  are 
paying  only  27c.  per  doz.  To  the  retail 
trade  34c.  was  the  general  quotation. 

Butter  was  a  slow  draggy  trade  and 
prices  averaged  a  shade  lower.  Choice 
creamery  pound  prints  selling  at  40c.  to 
41c. 

Merchants  stated  that  they  were 
paying  the  following  prices  at  country 
points:  Choice  creamery,  fresh-made 
pound  prints,  33c.  to  34c;  creamery, 
fresh-made  solids,  28c.  to  30c;  dairy 
prints,  22c.  to  24c. 

Cheese  was  quoted  at  being  steady. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  fodder  cheese 
is  on  the  market,  and  is  selling  to  the 
trade  at  18>^c  per  lb.;  September 
new,  large  was  quoted  at  20c  to  20>£c; 
old  cheese  was  reported  as  scarce  and 
sold  at  26c. 

Beans  also  advanced  in  price. 

Quotations. 

Butter — Fresh-made  creamery  pound 
prints,  40c.  to  41c;  medium  creamery, 
36c  to  38c;  best  dairy  28c.  to  30c. 

Eggs — New-laid  34c.  new-laid  in  car- 
tons, 36c.  to  38c. 

Cheese — New,  large,  20c.  to  20,Kc; 
twins,  lOyic;  old,  large,  26c. 

Pure  Lard  —  Tierces,  16c.  to  \6}4 
cents;  50-lb.  tubs,  I6}4c.  to  17c;  pound 
prints,  18c  to  19c. 

Shortening — Tierces,  lb.,  15c;  tubs, 
lb.,  15Kc;  pails,  lb.,  16c;  pound  prints, 
16Kc  to  l7Xc 

Honey — 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  15c.  to  16c;  5  and  2lA- 
lb.  tins,  17c.  to  18c  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey — $5.50  per  doz. 

Maple  Syrup — Imperial  gals.,  $2.40  to 
$2.50.  Sugar— 19c.  to  22c.  per  lb. 

Beans — Canadian  hand-picked,  $4.25 
to  $4.40  per  bushel;  primes,  $3.85  to  $4 
per  bushel. 

Poultry. 

Supplies  of  fresh  poultry  was  limited 
and  the  market  was  supplied  with  storage 
stocks.  Demand  for  fresh  chickens  and 
hens  was  large,  the  market  firm  and 
prices  lc  to  3c.  per  lb.  higher. 

Buying  prices  delivered  Toronto,  were: 
Poultry,  alive,  per  lb. — Chickens,  crate- 
fed  5  lbs.  and  over,  26c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  24c;  hens  over  6  lbs.,  27c; 
hens  over  5  lbs.,  26c;  hens  over  4  lbs., 
22c.  to  25c. 

Per   lb.   dressed — Crate-fed  chickens, 

5  lbs.  and  over,  33c.  to  25c;  chickens, 
good  farm  stock,  28c.  to  30c;  hens  over 

6  lbs.,  26c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  25c;  hens 
over  4  lbs.,  21c.  to  23c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Wholesale. 

There  was  not  much  action  to  the 
trade  in  Domestic  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Stocks  are  reported  as  getting  low  and 
new  vegetables  from  across  the  line  ar- 
rived in  larger  quantities. 

Potatoes  were  unchanged.  Dealers 
quoted  95c.  and  $1  per  bag,  car  lots;  track, 
Toronto,  and  $1.20  to  $1.40  per  bag  in 
small  lots  to  the  retail  trade. 

Apples. 

Ben  Davis— per  bbl.  No.  l's  $7.50  to 
$8;  No.  2's,  $7;  No.  3's  S5.50. 

Baldwins— per.  bl.  No.  l's  $7.50  to 
$8;  No.  2's  $7;  No.  3's,  $5.50. 

Spies— per  bbl.  No.  l's,  $10  to  $11; 
No.  2's,  $9  to  $9.50;  No.  3's,  $7  to  $7.50. 

Oranges,  $5.75  to  $7  per  case. 

Lemons — $6  to  $8  per  case. 
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Market  Your  Gram 
in  £gg  Cases 

Grain  prices  are  low — eggs  prices  are  high. 

The  great  item  of  cost  in  egg  production  is  i 
feed — so  the  more  cheap  grain  you  turn  into/ 
high-priced  eggs,  the  bigger  your  profits. 

You  have  the  feed  and  the  hens.  Now  world 
this  profitable  combination  to  the  limit.  Give  I 
your  birds  a  varied  ration — feed  it  freely — get] 
eggs  NOW.    You  will  be  doubly  sure  of  a  big/ 

egg  "harvest"  by  mixing 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 


■with  the  feed.    This  guaranteed  poultry  tonic  and 
conditioner  quickly  puts  the  hens  in  laying  condition 
and  offsets  the  strain  of  heavy  laying  so  they  keep 
on  shelling  out  the  eggs.    It  supplies  many  needed 
things  lacking  in  the  winter  feed — keeps  the  egg- 
making  machinery  working  steadily  and  effectively. 
It  enables  you  to  "market  your  grain  in  egg  cases," 
to  your  great  advantage. 

Successful  poultrymen  all  over  Canada  find  Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator  a  big  help.     Every  dollar  paid  for 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  gives  big  returns  in  in- 
creased egg-production. 

Spray  your  poultry-houses  with  Pratts  Poultry  Disinfect- 

ant  to  keep  down  bad  odors,  kill  germs  and  prevent  dis- 
ease in  your  flock. 

Your  Money  Back  if  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied 

Made  in  our  own  Factory  in  Toronto. 
Sold  by  Dealers  all  over  Canada. 

ADVICE  FREE.  Let  our  experts 
help  solve  your  poultry  problems. 
Write.  Ask  for  FREE  Booklet- 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

Pratt  Food  Co.  of  Canada 

LIMITED 

328-U  Carlaw  Ave.,  Toronto. 


Steel  Red— per  bbl.  No.  l's,  $10;  No. 
2's  $9;  Domestic,  $8.50;  No.  3's,  $6.50. 

Vegetables. 

Beets— $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 
Carrots— $1.10  to  $1.25  per  bag. 
Onions— $10  to  $11  per  100-lb.  sack. 
Parsnips— $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 
Potatoes— Ontarios,  $1.20  to  $1.40  per 
bag. 

Turnips — 65c.  to  75c.  per  bag. 
Tomatoes — Hothouse,  30c.  to  35c  per 
lb. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Prices  for  loose  hay  on  St.  Lawrence 
farmers'  market  were:  No.  1,  $25  to  $26; 
No.  2,  $20  to  $21  per  ton;  mixed,  $16  to 
$17. 

Baled  Hay. 

Track,  Toronto,  No.  2,  $22  to  $23, 
No.3,  $18to  $20.  Straw,$12  to$13per  ton 
track,  Toronto. 

Hides  and  Skins. 

Country  Hides— Beef  hides,  flats, 
cured,  6c.  to  7c;  green  and  frozen  5c; 
calf  skins,  10c;  kips,  7c.  to  8c;  Deacon 
and  bob  calf,  50c.  to  90c;  horse  hides, 
country  take-off,  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
sheep  and  lamb  skins,  75c.  to  $1.15. 
Horse  hair,  farmers'  stock,  33c.  per  lb. 

City  Hides — Butcher  hides  green 
flats,  6c;  calf  skins,  green"  flats,  10c; 
veal  kip,  8c;  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  75c. 
to  $1.15. 

Tallow — Country  solids  in  barrels,  3c. 
to  4c;  cakes,  5c.  to  6c. 

Seeds. 

Selling  Quotations — Dealers  quote  best 
quality,  Government-graded,  uncleaned 
seeds  as  follows:  Alsike,  per  cwt.,  $20; 
alfalfa  per  cwt.,  $31;  red  clover,  per  cwt., 
$29;  red  clover,  late  mammoth,  per  cwt., 
$31;  sweet  clover,  per  cwt,  $9;  timothy, 
per  cwt.,  $11. 

Buying  Prices — At  country  points, 
according  to  quality:  alsike,  per  bush., 
$6  to  $9;  alfalfa,  $10  to  $15;  red  clover, 
$6.50  to  $13.50;  sweet  clover,  $3  to  $3.50; 
timothy,  $2  to  $3.50. 


Montreal. 

Dressed  Hogs. — The  undertone  of  the 
local  market  for  live  hogs  continued  easy, 
with  a  tendency  downward.  The  trade 
in  dressed  hogs  was  quiet  and  prices  un- 
changed with  city  abattoir  fresh-killed 
stock  2Ql/2C  per  lb. 

Potatoes. — The  demand  for  car  lots 
of  potatoes  was  limited  and  the  trade 
slow,  but  the  tone  of  the  market  was 


Trap  Nested  Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Although  we  have  a  hatching  capacity  of  10,000 
every  three  weeks,  we  are  rapidly  getting  booked 
up  for  early  hatches.  Orders  are  filled  in  rotation, 
so  hurry  along  with  yours  and  avoid  being  dis- 
appointed. Baby  Chicks  all  one  price  and  one 
price  for  all,  viz.,  $25.00  per  hundred.  "Honesty 
is  the  best  policy." 

Delamere  Poultry  Farm 

Established  1903. 
Thos.  G.  Delamere,  Prop.. 
 Stratford,  Ont.  

SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

Cockerels  for  sale.  First  6  pens  imported,  with 
ancestors'  official  .records.  From  310  to  325  eggs 
in  one  year,  price  $6.00  each.  7  Canadian  pens, 
records  fom  274  to  310  eggs,  price  $4.00  each.  It 
is  a  many  times  proven  fact  that  the  cockerel 
transmits  the  laying  qualities  to  his  pullets  which 
he  received  from  his  dam. 

K.  H.  CROZIER,  Box  16,  Meadowrale,  Ontario 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  the  Very  Highest 
 Egg-Producing  Strains.  


WANTED 

Crate-fed  Chickens  (dressed) 
Large,  Fat  Hens  Alive 

Write  for  price  list. 

WALLER'S 

704  Spadina  Ave  Toronto,  Ontario 

Established  over  35  years. 


For  $19.75 


130 -Egg  Incubator 

Delivered  to  your  station 

Hot  Water  Heated 
Seli-regula  ted  

Send  for  Catalogue. 
Georgetown  Incubator  Co. 
Dept.  A.         Georgetown,  Ont. 


Baby  Chicks 

Big,  husky,  healthy  "Dominion"  Chick?. 
All  varieties.    Produced   from  standard- 
bred,  bred-to-lay  flocks.     We  guarantee  . 
97%  safe  arrival.    Write  to-day  for  our 
Free  Illustrated  Chick  Book  on  the  feed- 
ing and  care  of  baby  chicks. 
The  Dominion  Hatcheries,  H.  H.  Essex,  Manager 
69  E.  Grosvenor  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


BABY  CHICK  frIe 


I  Why  waste  time  and  money  hatching  *. 
I  chicks?  It  is  far  cheaper  and  better  to  * 
I  bay  ROYAL  BABY  CHICKS  — big.  - 
I  husky  pare-bred  stock,  guaranteed,  w  ill  ■ 
J  grow  faster  —  lay  better.  All  breeds.  ■ 
/Safe  delivery  guaranteed, express  paid.  ■ 
/Write  for  free  book,  prices,  etc.,  today.  ■ 
CANADIAN  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Ltd.  ■ 
Dept.413    ,  HAMILTON,  ONTARIO  ■ 

i  m  ■  ■  •  ■  ■  as  a  ■  s»  » 
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steadv,  with  Quebec  white  stock  quoted 
at  $l'05  to  $1.10,  and  reds  at  90c.  to  $1 
per  bag  of  90  lbs.,  ex-track. 

Poultry. — The  trade  in  storage  dressed 
poultry  continues  rather  quiet  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  demand  was  only  for 
small  lots  to  meet  immediate  wants,  but 
the  tone  of  the  market  was  steady  and 
prices  were  unchanged  with  odd  lots  of 
selected  turkeys,  weighing  from  8  to  12 
lbs.  each  at  50c.  per  lb.,,  and  selected 
chickens  at  34c.  to  36c.  per  lb. 

Butter. — The  receipts  were  somewhat 
lighter  than  during  the  previous  week, 
and  the  condition  of  the  market  was  un- 
changed. The  undertone  remaining  firm, 
with  a  steady  demand  from  all  sources 
for  supplies  of  finest  grades  of  creamery, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  business  was  done 
in  lots  ranging  from  25  to  100  packages  of 
finest  Canadian  creamery  at  37  cents  per 
lb.,  while  finest  New  Zealand  sold  at 
36  to  36J^  cents  per  pound. 

Cheese. — The  receipts  of  cheese  were 
also  lighter.  There  is  no  improvement 
in  business  for  this  product,  and  the  mar- 
ket was  steady.  Spot  prices  for  finest 
Western  colored  were  18  to  18}^  cents 
per  pound,  and  finest  white  at  17  to  173^ 
cents  per  pound. 

Eggs. — There  was  no  change  in  the 
local  market  for  eggs,  prices  being  about 
steady  at  the  recent  decline.  Demand 
for  small  lots  was  good,  and  an  active 
trade  was  done  in  a  wholesale  jobbing 
way  in  fresh  stock  at  33  to  34  cents  per 
dozen.  The  most  important  question  as 
to  eggs  at  the  present  time  is  the  price  at 
which  the  surplus  will  move  into  the 
coolers  this  spring.  The  Canadian  basis 
for  storage  eggs  might  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  26J4  cents  per  dozen.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  wide  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
traders. 

Honey. — Demand  for  honey  has  not 
improved,  and  the  market  on  the  whole 
was  quiet,  with  only  a  small  volume  of 
business  passing.  Sales  of  white  clover, 
comb  honey  in  small  lots  were  made  at 
20  to  22  cents  per  section;  white  strained 
honey  was  purchased  at  $5.10  per  pail 
of  30  lbs.,  and  buckwheat  strained  honey 
at  $4.50  per  pail  of  30  lbs. 

Grain. — A  very  dull  market  prevails 
for  oats.  A  small  trade  is  being  done  in 
both  cash  and  futures.  No.  2  C.  W. 
were  quoted  at  68  to  69  cents;  No.  3 
C.W.  and  extra  No.  1  feed,  65 He.  to  66c. 
No.  1  feed,  6V/2c.  to  65c;  No.  2  feed, 
63 Hc-  t0  64c.  per  bushel,  ex-store. 

Millfeed. — Steady  business  continues  to 
be  done  in  most  lines  of  millfeed,  and  the 
market  is  fairly  active,  with  no  price 
changes  of  consequence.  Car  lots  of 
Manitoba  bran  sold  at  $32.50;  shorts, 
at  $33  per  ton,  including  bags,  ex-track. 
Small  quantities  of  bran  in  mixed  car 
orders  sold  at  $28.25,  shorts  at  $30.25, 
and  middlings  at  $32.35  per  ton,  including 
bags,  less  25c.  per  ton  for  spot  cash,  and 
pure  barley  meal  at  $38  to  $40;  grain 
mouille,  at  $38. 

Baled  Hay. — A  firm  feeling  prevails 
in  the  market  for  baled  hav,  under  a 
steady  demand  for  supplies,  and  a  fair 
trade  was  done  in  car  lots  of  good  No.  2 
timothy  at  $28  to  $29.  No.  3  timothy 
at  $26  to  $27,  and  clover  mixed  hay  at 
$24  to  $25  per  ton,  ex-track. 

Hides  and  Skins.  —  Only  moderate 
activity  is  reported  in  the  hide  market. 
Prices  were  nearly  all  unchanged.  Good 
steer  hides  were  quoted  at  8J^  cents, 
branded  steer  hides,  8c;  cow  hides,  7c; 
branded  cow  hides,  5 He.;  wool  hides, 
5c;  No.  1  calfskins,  15c;  No.  2  calf  skins, 
13c;  finest  sheep  skins,  90c.  Horse 
hides  were  quoted  at  $2.75  each. 

Last  Monday's  Live  Stock 
Market. 

Montreal,  March  13,  1922.  Cattle- 
Receipts,  730.  Trading  in  cattle'  was 
slow,  and  prices  about  25  cents  easier. 
Packers  were  offering  prices  two  cents 
lower  than  last  week,  and  most  of  the 
buying  was  done  by  local  butchers.  A 
half  dozen  good  butcher  steers  and  heifers, 
averaging  1,020  pounds,  brought  $7.50, 
and  a  few  other  lots  of  just  good  killing 
quality  brought  from  $7  to  $7.25,  while 
mixed  steers  and  heifers,  weighing  around 
800  to  900  lbs.,  brought  $6.50  to  $6.75. 
There  were  a  few  heavy  finished  steers 
offered,  but  up  to  11  a. nr.  the  best  price 
obtainable  was  $8.  The  top  for  fat  cows 
and  bulls  was  $6;  medium  quality  cows 
of  dairy  type  were  around  $4.50  to  $4.75. 
Quotations:  Butcher  steers,  choice,  $7.50 
to  $8;  good,  $7  to  $7.50;  medium,  $6.25 
to  $6.75;  common,  $5  to  6.  Butcher 
heifers,  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.25;  medium, 
♦5.75  to  $6.75;  common,  $4  to  $5.50. 


Butcher  cows,  choice,  $5.50  to  $6; 
medium,  $3.50  to  $5;  canners,  $2;  cutters, 
$2.50  to  $3.  Butcher  bulls,  good,  $5  to 
$6;  common,  $4  to  $5. 

Calves. — Receipts,  585.  The  calf  mar- 
ket was  steady,  and  while  sales  were 
made  as  low  as  $5  for  light,  inferior  calves, 
the  bulk  of  the  medium  to  better  grades 
sold  around  $6.50  and  $7.50.  One  choice 
lot  of  veals  weighing  around  150  pounds 
each  brought  $9.50  per  cwt.  Quotations: 
Good  veal,  $7  to  $8;  medium,  $5  to  $6.50. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  100.  There  was  a 
good  demand  for  the  few  sheep  and  lambs 
offered,  and  prices  were  steady.  Quota- 
tions: Ewes,  $6  to  $7;  lambs,  good,  $10 
to  $11. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  1,806.  Hog  prices 
varied  from  $12.60  for  smooth,  fat,  corn- 
fed  hogs  to  an  extreme  top  of  $13.50 
for  selects.  The  most  likely  quotation 
was  close  to  $13.25.  Quotations,  off-car 
weights:  Selects,  $13  to  $13.50. 

Buffalo,  March  13.  Cattle.— Receipts, 
3,200.  Choice,  medium  and  weighty 
steers  were  steady,  the  top  price  being 
$8.75.  The  medium  fair  kind  were  15 
to  25  cents  lower;  yearlings,  $8.75.  Dairy 
cows  slow.  Feeders  were  strong;  tops, 
$6.50. 

Hogs.  —  Receipts,  14,000.  Heavies, 
$10.75  to  $11;  other  grades,  $11.25  to 
$11.50. 

Sheep.— Receipts,  9,000.  The  bulk  of 
top  lambs,  including  three  loads  of 
Canadians,  sold  at  $16.25;  a  few  fancy 
brought  $16.35.  Aged  wethers  sold  at 
$12.50,  and  ewes  from  $11  down. 

Calves.— Receipts,  2,600.  Tops,  $13.50. 

Toronto,  March  13,  1922.  Cattle- 
Receipts,  3,259.  The  offerings  for  sale 
are  2,604  head,  the  remainder  being  billed 
through  for  export.  There  is  a  little 
activity  on  cows,  but  all  other  grades  are 
moving  slowly  at  a25-  cent  decline.  A  few 
loads  went  for  export  at  8>i  cents,  while 
the  top  load  of  butcher  steers  brought 
1l/2  cents.  Cows  hold  up  to  cents 
for  Kosher  killing.  Best  bulls  brought 
5K  cents,  stockers  and  feeders  remaining 
slow.  Quotations:  Heavy  beef  steers, 
$7.25  to  $8.25.  Butcher  steers,  choice, 
$6.75  to  $7.50;  good,  $6  to  $6.50;  medium, 
$5.50  to  $6;  common,  $5  to  $5.50.  Butcher 
heifers,  choice,  $6.50  to  $7;  medium, 
$5.50  to  $6;  common,  $4.50  to  $5.  Butcher 
cows,  choice,  $5  to  $6.25;  medium,  $3  to 
$4.50;  canners  and  cutters,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 
Butcher  bulls,  good,  $4.50  to  $5.50; 
common,  $3  to  $4. 

Calves. — Receipts,  275.  Calves  are  a 
half  higher,  with  a  few  tops  at  13  to  14 
cents.  The  bulk  sold  between  10  and  12 
cents.  Quotations:  Choice,  $11  to  $14: 
medium,  $8  to  $10;  common,  $4  to  $7. 
Milch  cows,  choice,  $65  to  $85;  springers, 
choice,  $75  to  $95. 

Sheep— Receipts,  760.  All  but  150 
head  are  billed  through.  A  load  of  sheep 
brought  8/4  cents,  with  a  few  lambs  up 
to  14  cents.  Quotations:  Ewes,  $2.50  to 
$8.25;  lambs,  $11  to  $14. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  1,319.  There  is  a 
stronger  feeling  on  the  market,  with 
opening  prices  steady  at  $12.50,  fed  and 
watered.  Quotations,  fed  and  watered 
basis:  Selects,  $12.50;  lights,  $11.50; 
heavies,  $10.50;  sows,  $8.50. 


Buffalo. 

Cattle — Buffalo  had  a  pretty  good 
cattle  market  on  the  opening  day  of  last 
week,  under  supply  that  totaled  120 
loads.  Included  was  around  thirty  cars 
of  steers  suitable  for  the  shipping  demand, 
and  trade  on  these,  outside  of  some 
medium  kinds  which  looked  a  little  lower, 
was  generally  steady  with  the  week 
before.  The  previous  Monday's  top  was 
$8.50,  and  $8.60  was  paid  again  last  week 
for  best  shipping  steers,  with  a  good  kind 
selling  from  $8  to  $8.25,  and  prices  ranged 
down  to  $7.25  and  $7.50  for  a  plainer 
class^off^teers  weighing  1,200  pounds. 
Eastern  buyers  were  all  in  and  a  good 
clearance  was  had  by  noon.  All  classes 
of  butchering  cattle  also  got  good  action 
at  steady  prices,  best  handy  steers  on  the 
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'  "why  we  crow  about 
"peerless"  poultry  fence 

The  heavy  hard  top  and  bottom  wires  and  stiff  stays 
in  "Peerless"  Poultry  Fences  make  boards  or  rails 
unnecessary.  Posts  can  be  set  farther  apart  than  with 
netting.  This  saves  you  lumber.  Then  "Peerless" 
Poultry  Fence  lasts  five  times  as  long  as  netting  and  its 
strength  protects  your  flock  from  outside  intruders. 

Ask  the  'Teerless"  dealer  near  you  or  write  for  our  catalog 
showing  our  complete  line  of  farm,  poultry  and  lawn  fence*. 

BANWELL-HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Limited 
Winnipeg,  Man.  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Collins'  Cycle  Hatcher,  $8.50 

50  Eggs  —  Surest  Incubator  Made 

Anyone  can  run  it — never  fails.  Equipped  with 
the  new  Collins'  Air  Cell  Indicator  that  shows  exactly 
how  the  eggs  are  progressing  and  how  much  moisture 
they  should  have.  This  makes  it  possible  for  even  a 
beginner  to  have  a  perfect  hatch. 
Write  for  our  folder,  No.  13,  describing  our  new  Electric  Brooder,  complete 
line  of  Hatchers,  Hovers,  Feeders,  and  other  poultry  accessories. 

COLLINS'  NEVER-FAIL  PRODUCTS,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 


150-Acre  Improved  Road  Farm 
3  Horses,  Poultry,  11  Cattle 

Sheep,  hogs,  colt,  cream  separator,  full  implements 
tools,  etc.  included;  in  prosperous  farming  district 
convenient  village.  R  R  and  city  markets:  100 
acres  heavy-cropping  loam  tillage;  20-cow 
pasture;  lots  wood  and  timber;  fruit;  warm  8-room 
house,  good  60-ft.  basement  barn,  poultry  house, 
piggery,  etc.  Personal  affairs  forcing  sale,  all  $0,000, 
part  cash,  easy  terms.  Details  page  18  Illus. 
Catalog  Canadian  Farm  Bargains.  FREE. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY  INC., 
13  S.    King  St.,   West,   Toronto,  Canada. 


Annual  Sweet  Clover 

Thoroughly  cleaned  and  scarified;  genuine 
Hubam.  Ontario  grown,  10  lbs.  or  over 
$1.75  per  pound,  under  10  lbs.  $1.90  per 
pound.    Charges  prepaid. 

W.  T.  BUCHANAN,  Comber,  Ont. 


HARDWOOD  CASKS  &  BARRELS 

150  and  48  gallons,  suitable  for  Sap  gathering,  cis- 
terns, milk  coolers,  rain  water,  swill  etc.  Very  cheap. 

GORMAN  ECKERT  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 
318  Rectory  Street,  London,  Ontario 


CHOICE  ANGUS  BULL 

Sentinel  of  Cedar  Lawn  26939  born  January  11' 
1920.  Sired  by  Sentinel  of  Larkin  Farm  12:579. 
Dam  Queen  of  Scots4th3047.  Cedar  Lawn  Farm, 
H.Copeland&Son,  R.R.  No.  2,  Smithville,  Ont 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  FARMER,  SUPER- 
intendent  or  herdsman,  experienced  pure-bred 
cattle,  milk  or  beef  calf  raiser.  Showring  tes( 
feeder  and  hog  raisers.  Two  sons,  experienced 
plowmen  and  milkers.  References.  March  21  or 
April  1.  Near  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  Box  4, 
Farmer's  Advocate,  London,  Ont. 


TWENTY  YEARS  TO  PAY.  THE  CANADIAN 
Pacific  Railway  Company  offers  to  settlers,  farm, 
lands  in  Western  Canada  for  mixed  farming,  raising 
cattle  and  poultry  and  for  dairying.  TWENTY 
YEARS  to  pay  with  small  cash  payment.  Good 
soil — good  climate — good  schools.  Every  as- 
sistance given  intending  settlers  in  selecting  a  farm. 
Write  for  our  free  literature.  C.  L.  Norwood, 
Land  Agent  C.P.R.,  Windsor  Station,  Desk  R., 

Montreal.  

WANTED:—    YOUNG    MAN,    SINGLE  TO 
work    on  farm,  good  executive  ability.  State 
wages.  Address,  Box  8  Farmer's  Advocate,  London, 
Ont.    George    R.  Harron,  Milbank,  Ont. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  WITH  OPTION  OF 
purchase  a  farm  from  50  to  100  acres,  must  be 
good  land,  clay  loam  or  limestone.  Brick  or  stone 
house,  modern  improvements  good  buildings  and 
well  watered,  suitable  for  raising  pedigree  stock. 
Apply  Frank  R.  Fawcett.  Barrie.  


WANTED  —  HERDSMAN  —  EXPERIKM  ED 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  pure-bred  herd  of 
Holsteins.  Write,  giving  references,  wages  asked, 
when  disengaged,  etc.,  to  Lak?view  Farm,  Bronte, 
Ont. 


BOTH  $ 
FOR 


2315 


BROODER 


If  ordered  together  we  send  bcth  machines  for  only  $23.73  in  Canadian  money 
and  we  pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada.  We  have 
branch  warehouses  in  Winnipeg:,  Man.  and  Toronto,  Ont.  Orders  shipped 
FrpiaM  ami  froro  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station.  Hot  water,  double  waits,  dead  air  space 
■  tWgni  anil  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under  egg 
Duty  Paid      tray.  Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  climate.  Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  set  op  complete 

 * — ready  to  use.   Ten  year  guarantee— 30  days  trial.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors 

■  showing  the  high  grade  California  Redwood  lumber  used.  If  you  compare  onr  machines  with 
lothers,  we  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this — it  pays  to  investigate  before 
I  yoa  bay.  Remember  oar  price  is  covering  freight  and  duty  charges.  Send  for  FREE  catalog 
today,  or  Bend  in  yoor  order  and  save  time.  Make  Money  Orders  payable  to  us  at  Toronto, 
i  Ont.,  bat  mail  remittance  with  order  to  us  at  Racine,  Wis. 

[WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Box  226  RACINE.  WISCONSIN,  U.  S. 


This  Big 
250  Egg  Size  and 
Chick  Brooder  $39 


250  i 
.75 

A. 
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I"lt  always  ggj/s  to  grab  it- 
it  soon  becomes  a  habit" 


THOROBREAD 

FLOUR  "AH  that  its  name  implies  \ 
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HUNT  BROS.  LTD. 


LOUDON.  ONT. 
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ADMINISTRATRIX  SALE 

OF  MOST  DESIRABLE,  HIGHLY  IMPROVED 

Dereham  Dairy  Farm 

Owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  the  late  JOHN  HENRY  NANCEKIVELL; 
the  Administratrix  of  his  estate  has  authorized  the  undersigned 
auctioneer  to  offer  for  sale  by  Public  Auction  on 

Thursday,  the  30th  day  of  March,  1922 

At  12.30  in  the  afternoon 

at  the  home  recently  occupied  by  the  deceased,  being  four  miles  south  of  Ingersoll  on  the 
CuJloden  Gravel  Road,  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  thirty-two  dairy  cows,  horses,  farm 
produce  and  whole  line  of  implements  including  Sampson  tractor,  nearly  new,  with  double 
disc  harrows  and  plow, four  unit  Sharpies  milking  machine,  and  all  other  kinds  of  implements. 

At  One  o'clock  P.  M.  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  deceased,  being  the  south  halves 
of  lots  22  and  23  in  the  Second  Concession  of  the  Township  of  Dereham,  will  be  offered  for 
sale.  This  farm  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  155  acres  in  cultivation,  30  acres  pasture 
and  15  acres  bush.  Brick  residence  in  good  condition  and  frame  nouse  for  tenant  or  laborer, 
large  basement  barn,  drive  barn,  milk  house,  poultry  house,  two  silos,  fully  equipped  with 
litter  carrier  and  milk  carrier.  Three  orchards.  Soil  clay  loam,  well  drained,  well  fenced 
and  well  watered  with  springs.  Four  and  a  h  alf  miles  south  of  Ingersoll  on  the  Culloden 
GravelRoad,  convenient  to  Church,  School,  Cheese  Factory  and  condenser. 

Terms  of  sale  of  real  estate; — 10%  cash  on  day  of  sale  and  balance  within  thirty  days  or 
one  half  may  remain  as  first  mortgage  on  the  premises  for  five  years  at  six  percent.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to; — 

HARRIET  ETHEL  NANCEKIVELL,  Administratrix,  R.  R.  1,  Ingersoll 
REUBEN  NANCEKIVELL,  Ingersoll,  Ontario, 
CHAUNCEY  E.  SMITH,   Brownsville,  Ontario, 
SILAS  BRADY,  Auctioneer,  Ingersoll, 
VICTOR  A.  SINCLAIR,  K.  C,  Solicitor  for  Administratrix, 
Tillsonburg,  Ontario. 


The  Second  Annual  Sale  of 

Shorthorns 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

MYRTLE  STATION,  ONT. 

Wednesday,  March  29th,  1922 

By  the  South  Ontario  Shorthorn  Breeders*  Club 
TWENTY-FIVE  MALES       FIFTEEN  FEMALES 

The  females  are  a  choice  lot  of  breeding  heifers,  a  number  of 
them  are  bred,  and  the  rest  of  them  are  mostly  of  breeding  age. 

The  males  are  an  exceptionally  good  lot,  all  of  servicable  age. 

The  offering  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  noted  Scotch 
families,  as  Lavenders,  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Missies,  Orange 
Blossoms,  Golden  Drops,  Miss  Ramsden,  Kilbean  Beauty,  Rose- 
buds, Helen,  Mysie,  Strathallan,  etc.,  and  are  selected  from 
some  of  the  well-known  breeders  in  South  Ontario.  Hon.  Wm. 
Smith,  Columbus;  Wm.  D.  Dyer,  Columbus;  Richardson  Bros., 
Columbus;  David  Birrell  &  Son,  Claremont;  Lewis  Richardson, 
Ashburn;  M.  J.  Forsythe,  Claremont;  A.  J.  Howden,  Colum- 
bus; Frank  Batty,  Brooklin,  and  other  prominent  breeders. 

Sale  starts  at  one  o'clock  sharp. 

Apply  for  catalogues  to  the  Secretary. 


Frank  Batty,  Brooklin 

President 


0.  H.  Downey,  Myrtle  Station 

Secretary 


Train  service  good:    C.  P.  R.,  G.  T.  R. 

GEO.   JACKSON,    TED.   JACKSON,  Auctioneers,  Port  Perry,  Ont. 


market,  which  were  not  as  good  as  the 
previous  Monday's  best  handies,  brought 
from  $8.25  to  $£.50,  and  a  small  bunch 
of  yearlings  again  sold  up  to  the  $10 
mark,  with  a  fair  class  of  yearlings 
landing  at  nine.  Choice  handy  butcher- 
ing heifers  reached  $7.50,  and 
not  many  were  here  that  were  good 
enough  to  sell  above  $7.  Up  to  $6  was 
again  paid  for  fancy  cows,  but  best 
butchering  cows  landed  mostly  around 
$5.25  and  $5.50. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — A  good  active  trade 
was  had  on  lambs.  Monday  two  loads 
on  the  fancy  order  brought  $16.10,  but 
the  general  market  for  tops  was  $16,  with 
culls  bringing  up  to  $14.  Included  in  the 
week's  opening  receipts  was  twelve  loads 
of  choice  lambs  that  came  out  of  Calgary, 
Alberta,  and  these  sold  in  the  same  notch 
as  the  bulk  of  the  good  Westerns — $16. 
Tuesday,  prices  were  up  a  quarter,  one 
load  bringing  $16.35,  with  bulk  $16.25, 
and  while  none  sold  Wednesday  above 
$16,  quality  compared,  sellers  regarded 
the  trade  steady.  Thursday's  market  was 
about  the  same  as  Tuesday,  when  bulk 
sold  at  $16.25.  Sheep  were  scarce  and 
strong.  Yearlings  sold  up  to  $15,  and 
top  ewes  landed  around  $9.50  and  $10. 
Two  loads  of  fall  clipped  yearlings  sold 
Monday  at  $12.50. 

Calves. — -The  week  opened  with  top 
veals  selling  at  $13,  and  best  culls  ranged 
from  $9  to  $9.50.  There  was  a  more 
urgent  demand  after  Monday,  and  the 
next  three  days  showed  tops  selling  at 
$13.50,  with  a  few  real  good  culls  bringing 
up  to  $10.50. 


Wellington  Hay. 

Liberal  Leader  in  Ontario. 

Political  Developments. 

The  House  of  Commons  opened  on 
March  9  with  full  pomp,  and  the  speech 
from  the  Throne  gave  some  indication 
of  proposed  legislation.  These  proposals 
may  be  enumerated  briefly  as  follows: 
1,  Co-ordination  of  the  Government 
owned  railway  systems;  2,  tariff  changes; 
3,  efforts  to  secure  a  reduction  of  freight 
rates  on  basic  commodities;  4,  renewed 
efforts  to  increase  immigration;  5,  negoti- 
ations looking  to  trade  expansion;  6, 
co-ordination  of  the  country's  defense 
forces. 

The  Progressives  in  caucus  declined  to 
assume  the  position  of  Opposition-,  and 
Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  therefore,  becomes 
the  leader  of  His  Majesty's  loyal  Op- 
position in  the  House  of  Commons.  Hon. 
Rudolphe  Lemieux  was  duly  instated  as 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Liberal  Opposition  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislature  is  carrying  on  under 
the  leadership  of  Wellington  Hay,  chosen 
for  that  responsible  position  at  the 
Liberal  'convention  held  early  in  March. 
There  were  three  candidates  for  leadership 
on  that  occasion,  namely,  Wellington 
Hay,  J.  C.  Tolmie,  and  W.  E.  N.  Sinclair. 
Mr.  Ha-y  won  on  the  first  ballot.  Accord- 
ing^ to  resolutions  carried  unanimously  at 
the  Liberal  convention,  Liberalism  stands 
for  the  conservation  and  economical 
development  of  our  natural  resources, 
which  must  be  administered  solely  in 
public  interests;  responsible  Government; 
the  right  of  municipalities  on  their  own 
responsibility  but  with  the  approval  and 
consent  of  the  municipal  electors  to  .engage 
in  the  operation  and  construction  of 
radial  railways;  the  curbing  of  expendi- 
tures and  increased  efforts  to  stop  the 
exodus  from  the  farm. 


Wellington  Hay,  the  new  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  hails  from  Listowel,  where 
for  many  years  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  grain  business.  He  was  first  elected 
to  the  Legislature  in  1914.  He  became 
Chief  Liberal  Whip  in  1914,  and  acting 
leader  after  the  resignation  of  Hartley 
Dewart  in  1921. 

The  most  startling  development  in  the 
Provincial  Legislature  was  the  resignation 
of  Hon.  D.  Carmichael  from  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission.  Hon.  Mr. 
Carmichael's  reasons  for  resigning  as  the 
Government's  representative  on  that 
Commission  were  lack  of  frankness  and 
accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  Commission's 
engineers  in  supplying  information  and 
compiling  estimates. 


Holstein  Sale  at  London. 

Holstein  breeders  should  not  forget 
the  sale  to  be  held  at  the  Western 
Fair  Grounds,  London,  on  Wednesday, 
March  22,  by  the  London  District  Hol- 
stein Breeders'  Club.  Fifty-two  head  of 
cows  and  thirteen  young  bulls  are  offered. 
The  cows  are  either  new  milkers  or  due 
to  freshen  shortly  after  sale  time.  Such 
breeding  as  Finderne  "King  May  Fayne, 
King  Segis  Pietertje,  and  May  Echo 
Champion  is  found  in  the  pedigrees  of 
the  offering.  There  are  close  relations  to 
record  cows,  and  much  of  the  offering  is 
capable  of  making  creditable  records. 
A.  C.  Taylor,  of  St.  Mary's,  one  of  the 
consignors,  informs  us  that  he  has  a  nice 
yearling  heifer  by  a  son  of  May  Echo 
Champion,  also  a  nicely  marked  bull 
calf  of  a  21-lb.  three  -year-old  heifer  that 
has  a  30-lb.  dam,  and  by  a  son  of  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Calamity.  He  is  also- 
consigning  a  nice  three-year-old  heifer 
with  the  best  of  backing.  The  other  con- 
signors, whose  names  we  have  not  at 
hand  at  present,  are  all  well  known 
breeders  of  Black  and  Whites,  and  their 
stuff  is  of  equal  merit  to  that  of  Mr. 
Taylor's.  Write  J.  A.  McMillan,  Glan- 
worth,  for  a  catalogue,  and  remember 
that  the  sale  is  to  be  held  in  London, 
on  March  22,  commencing  sharp  at  12.30. 


South  Ontario  Sale. 

The  South  Ontario  Shorthorn  sale  wi" 
be  held  on  March  29  instead  of  on  March 
28  as  stated  in  the  advertisement  in  this 
issue.  Please  bear  March  29  in  mind  as 
the  exact  date. 


PREVENT  BLACKLEG  LOSSES 

by  using: 

Scientifically  Prepared  Vaccines 


Blackleg  Vaccine 
(Blacklegoids) 

The  reliable  blackleg  vaccine 
In  pill  form. 

Blackleg  Aggressin 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
A  natural  aggressin. 

Blackleg  Filtrate 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
An  aggressin  made  from  cultures. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  INSTRUCTIVE  BOOKLETS  ON 
BLACKLEG  AND  ITS  PREVENTION. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKER VI LLE.  ONT. 
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The  Cana^ihJ^ific  Route 


Bridgingftwo 


\ 


inking  four  continents 


Eveiy  Day  in  the  year  Canadian  Pacific 
ships  are  steaming  across  two  oceans 

Service  is  the  supreme  test.  The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  the 
most  efficient  and  complete  Transportation  Service  in  the  World. 


Rail  Service 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  over  19,600  miles 
of  railway  line.  It  is  the  direct  link  between 
the  busy  manufacturing  centres  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario,  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the 
fertile  Prairie  Provinces,  and  British  Columbia. 
By  its  own  system  alone  it  serves  2,400  stations; 
by  its  controlled  lines  it  has  through  services 
to  Boston,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and 
Minneapolis,  with  connections  for  New  York 
and  numerous  points  on  other  railways  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  has  also 
connecting  coastal  steamship  services  to  Seattle 
and  Alaska. 

Passenger  Service 

Wherever  you  travel,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
takes  you  with  speed  and  comfort.  Its  splendid 
passenger  service,  fast,  frequent  and  luxurious, 
connects  our  big  cities  and  reaches  our  beauti- 
ful tourist  regions.  It  operates  two  through 
transcontinental  trains  a  day  in  each 
direction — and  in  summer  a  third, 
the  Trans-Canada  Limited,  the 
fastest  transcontinental  train  in 
North  America. 


Freight  Service 

The  Canadian  Pacific  reaches  all  the  principal 
industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  Canada,  and  many,  with  direct  con- 
nections, in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  highly 
efficient  freight  service,  with  88,000  freight 
cars  in  constant  transit. 


Steamship  Services 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  27  passenger  and 
freight  steamships  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean — 
linking  Canada  with  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  the  West  Indies,  Cuba,  etc.  On  the 
Pacific  it  has  6  steamships  linking  Canada  to 
the  Orient.  Two  additional  Atlantic  and  two 
additional  Pacific  steamships  will  be  added 
this  summer. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  has  also  49  steamships 
on  the  coastal  and  inland  waters  of  Canada. 

The  Canadian-Australian  Line,  operating  in 
connection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  a 
service  from  Canada  to  Honolulu,  Fiji,  New 
Zealand   and  Australia. 


Hotel  Service 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  fourteen  magnificent 
hotels  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific — 
eight,  in  leading  cities  or  at  important  railway 
junctions,  open  the  year  round;  six,  at  beautiful 
holiday  resorts  (including  four  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Rockies)  open  in  summer  only.  Cana- 
dian Pacific  hotel  service  is  the  standard  of 
excellence. 

Telegraph  Service 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  system  reaches 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  with  its  own  lines  into 
every  important  point  in  Canada  and  with 
service  to  every  point  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  ideal  route  for  commercial  and 
personal  business.  Cable  connections  with 
Europe  and  the  Orient. 

Express  Service 

The   Dominion   Express   Company  operates 
on  all  rail  and  steamship  lines  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  upon  other 
railway  and  steamship  lines.  It 
provides  express  service — mer- 
chandise and  financial — of 
the  most  efficient  standard. 


BeforeYou  Plan  ajourney  See  a  Canadian  fecific  Man 


BY  RAH. 


BY  WATER 
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Subscribers 


LOOK  AT  THIS 

You  or  members  of  your  families  can  secure  the  vegetable 
and  flower  garden  seeds  you  need  for  this  year,  by  secur- 
ing New  Subscribers  to 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine 

Send  in  one  new  subscription  for  one  or  more  years  at  regular 
rates,  remitting  by  postal  note  or  money  order,  we  will  send  you 
the  vegetable  seed  collection  listed  below,  or  the  flower  seed  collect- 
ion whichever  you  choose.  For  Two  New  Subscriptions  we  will 
send  you  both. 

These  seeds  are  supplied   by   the   well  known  and  reliable  seed 
firm  of  Geo.  Keith  and  Sons, 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  GET  YOUR  SEEDS.    DON'T  DELAY. 
Have  a   first  class  vegetable  garden   this  year. 


1  pkt.  Swiss  Chard-Lucullius 

1  oz.  Beet-Crosby's  Egyptian 

1  pkt.  Carrot-Chantenay 

1  pkt.  Cabbage-Copenhagen  Market 

1  pkt.  Cucumber-Keith's  Perfection 

1  pkt.  Lettuce-Big  Boston 

1  oz.  Onion-Yellow  Globe  Danvers 

1  pkt.  Parsnip-Hollow  Crown 


1  oz.    Radish-Scarlet  White  Tip 

1  pkt.  Parsley-Curled 

1  pkt.  Tomato  Earliana 

1  pkt.  Keiths  Extra  Early  Prize  Muskmelons 

1  pkt.  Coles  Early  Watermelon 

2  oz.   Corn-Golden  Bantam 

1  pkt.  Sweet  Peas,  Choice  Mixed  Spencers 
1  pkt.  Nasturtiums-Choice  Mixed  Dwarf 


These  flowers  around  your  house  will  add  beauty  and  give  you  pleasure. 


ASTER  -  Comet  mixed 

SWEET  ALYSSUM 

COREOPSIS  -  Mixed 

GAILLARDIA 

ZINNIA 

SHIRLEY 

SWEET  PEAS  -  MIXED 


MARIGOLD 
MIGNONETTE 

PETUNIAS,  single,  double  or  mixed 
VERBENAS  -  mixed 
SWEET  WILLIAM  -  mixed  single 
PHLOX  DRUMMONDI 


THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LIMITED,  London,  Ontario 


Dairymen   Secure  Better 
Understanding   of  Export 
Grading. 

(Continued  from  page  348.) 

though  they  could  not  trust  each  other 
when  buying  and  selling  cheese  among 
themselves,  but  that  they  were  to  be  per- 
fectly trusted  in  the  purchase  of  cheese 
from  the  producer. 

There  was  also  the  question  as  to  how 
far  the  British  buyer  will  be  prepared  to 
accept  Canadian  grades  of  cheese  as 
standards  of  quality  for  British  markets. 
It  was  strongly  urged  by  some  opponents 
that  cheese  grading  No.  1  according  to 
any  Canadian  standard,  might  not 
necessarily  be  the  most  desirable  cheese 
for  certain  British  markets.  It  might 
happen  that  a  No.  2  cheese,  according  to 
our  standard,  would  command  the  highest 
price  on  the  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or 
some  other  market,  and  that  a  No.  1 
cheese  might  be  less  desirable  than  a 
No.  2,  owing  to  peculiar  requirements  of 
these  consuming  centres.  It  was  obvious 
that  such  of  these  objections  as  have 
practical  significance  in  the  marketing  of 
cheese  must  be  recognized  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  grading  system,  and  the 
Dairy  Commissioner  frankly  stated  that 
he  was  not  clear  in  his  own  mind  on 
certain  points.  He  said,  however,  that 
he  felt  the  chief  value  for  a  time  at  any 
rate,  would  be  educational,  and 'that 
whether  or  not  the  British  buyer  was 
willing  to  purchase  cheese  solely  on  the 
strength  of  a  Canadian  grading  certificate, 
the  adoption  of  grading  for  export  would 
be  worth  while  as  a  means  of  improving 
and  standardizing  our  quality. 

After  the  first  afternoon  no  discussion 
was  allowed  as  to  the  principle  of  grading, 
although  J.  B.  Wilson  endeavored  to 
introduce  it  again  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions.   When   the  time  was  reached 


Precious 
Hours  and 
Dear  Labor 
Saved  With 


Hay  Tools 


/"\NLY  hay  made  "while  the  sun  shines"  is  first- 
class  quality  and  retains  that  quality.  But  sun- 
shine is  not  dependable.  If  you  can  harvest  your  hay 
quickly  with  Louden  Hay  Tools,  you  will  not  have 
its  quality  ruined  by  repeated  soakings  from  showers. 
Louden  Hay  Tools  are  always  dependable. 

Can  Be  Relied  Upon 

Their  construction  is  so  simple  and  compact  that 
there  are  no  exasperating  delays  from  jamming  and 
failure  to  work.  Made  to  suit  every  type  of  barn, 
they  spread  the  hay  evenly  and  fill  the  mow  to  the 
peak.  Louden  Hay  Tools  will  handle  hay,  straw  or 
bound  grain.  If  your  barn  is  unsuited  to  sling  equip- 
ment, you  can  use  the  Louden  Senior  Fork  Carrier 
and  Giant  Grapple  Fork. 

In  the  busy  harvest  season,  Louden  Hay  Tools  will  save  you 
time  and  labor.  Our  Power  Hoist,  simple  yet  powerful,  can 
replace  your  horses  when  they  are  most  needed  in  the  field. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

630  Crimea  Street  Guelph,  Ontario 

Branches  at  Vancouver,  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  128  St.  Andrew 
Street,  Quebec,  P.Q. 
Edmonton  and  Winnipeg:  Alberta  Dairy  Supplies.  23 


For  over  50  years  the  reputation  of  the 
Louden  Company  has  been  built  up  by 
studying  the  needs  of  the  practical  farmers. 

Our  Hay  Tools  and  other  barn  equipment 
are  described  in  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
With  it  we  will  send  free  our  112-page 
Barn  Plan  Book,  prepared  by  our  Archi- 
tectural Department.  Fill  in  and  mail  the 
coupon  to  us  today. 

"Canada's  Best  Barns  axe  Louden  Equipped." 

Barn  Plan  Book  FREE 

Send  for  it  ttdttyS? 

TTk  Please 
JP-'  send 
•'  postpaid, 
without  charge 
obligation, 
book  checked  below : 


□  Louden  Barn  Plans 

□  Louden  Illustrated  Catalog 

I  expect  to  build   (remodel)   a  barn 

for  cows  horses. 

Am  interested  in  Litter  Carriers  

Stalls  and  Stanchions  Water  Bowls  


Name  

Post  Office  Prov. 


GDI 


for  considering  the  regulations  under 
which  the  Act  would  be  administered, 
Mr.  Ruddick  made  a  statement  setting 
forth  his  own  objection  for  the  benefit  of 
the  delegates.  He  explained  that  it  would 
be  impossible  at  the  conference  for  the 
delegates  to  draw  up  final  regulations. 
These  are  matters  that  must  always  be 
submitted  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  they  require  more  detailed  thought 
than  could  be  given  by  a  large  conference. 
In  any  case  the  Department  must  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  final  regulations; 
but  he  wanted  every  suggestion  that 
would  enable  his  Branch  to  make  them 
fair  and  workable.  He  emphasized  very 
strongly  the  fact  that  in  every  possible 
way  their  purport  and  meaning  should 
coincide  with  the  desires  of  the  trade. 
The  grading  system  should  interfere  with 
the  present  practice  and  channels  of  trade 
as  little  as  possible,  but  he  believed  in  the 
grading  principle  and  proposed  to  sec 
that  it  got  a  fair  chance.  He  felt  that 
he  had  opportunity  to  study  the  dairy 
industry  of  this  and  other  countries, 
greater  than  had  been  given  to  many  men 
in  Canada,  and  if  he  were  not  able  to 
adminster  the  Act  impartially  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  industry,  he  could  not 
be  considered  a  good  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment. He  felt  also  that  his  Branch  had 
been  able  to  hold  for  marly  years  the 
confidence  of  the  industry  in  any  ad- 
ministrative work,  and  he  hoped  this 
confidence  would  continue.  It  would  be 
his  desire  to  safeguard  the  Act  in  every 
possible  way,  and  he  certainly  was  not 
going  to  allow  any  parties  or  interests  to 
use  the  grading  system  to  their  own 
advantage. 

As  to  how  the  Act  might  be  worked 
out,  he  had  not  definite  views  on  some 
points,  but  he  believed  that  it  should  be 
put  into  operation  as  early  in  the  season 
as  possible.  He  felt  that  a  grader  should 
be  stationed  at  Montreal  to  handle  such 
of  the  cheese  and  butter  as  is  sold  on  a 
Montreal  basis;  probably  also  it  would 
be  necessary,  he  thought,  to  station  a 
grader  at  Belleville,  and  still  another  in 
Western  Ontario.  In  the  Western  Prov- 
inces arrangements  have  been  made  to 
appoint  the  Provincial  graders  as  dairy 
produce  graders  for  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, while  it  may  be  necessary  to  station 
another  grader  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
to  handle  such  products  as  are  exported 
through  the  Port  of  Halifax.  He  wanted 
everyone  to  feel  that  they  could  go 
straight  ahead  as  they  have  done  in  other 
years  and  that  no  harsh  measures  were 
contemplated  by  the  Government.  He 
did  not  desire  them  to  change  their 
practices  in  any  respect  if  this  could  be 
avoided,  but  when  the  grading  system 
is  put  into  effect  it  will  be  necessary, 
of  course,  to  have  each  vat  of  cheese  or 
churning  of  butter  numbered,  so  that 
there  will  be  some  check  on  all  products 
exported.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ruddick 
it  is  not  necessary,  although  desirable, 
to  always  grade  the  cheese  before  it  is 
sold.  It  can  be  bought  on  the  basis  of 
No.  1,  and  adjustments  between  factory 
and  buyer  made  later.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  grade  every  cheese  going 
out  of  the  country.  The  industry  should 
proceed  as  usual.  The  carrying  out 
of  the  Act  is  strictly  up  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  theirs  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  enforcing  it.  He  was  not  able  to  say 
just  when  the  grading  will  be  started. 
The  securing  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
qualified  graders  was  the  difficulty. 
Incidentally,  however,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Mother- 
well, Minister  of  Agriculture,  has  stated 
that  if  these  graders  can  be  secured  in 
time,  grading  for  export  will  be  put  into 
effect  on  May  1. 

The  statement  of  the  Commissioner,  to 
which  we  have  just  made  reference, 
was  made  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sideration of  proposed  regulations,  but 
after  his  remarks  there  was  very  little 
discussion,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference  a  resolution  was  brought  in 
by  the  Resolutions  Committee  and  passed 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  that  of 
J.  B.  Wilson,  to  the  effect  that  the  con- 
vention express  approval  of  the  principle 
of  grading  for  export  and  their  full  con- 
fidence that  the  regulations  will  be  formu- 
lated and  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  full  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  industry.  Another 
resolution  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr. 
Ruddick  for  the  excellent  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the 
deliberations  of  the  delegates,  while  the 
Government  was  accorded  a  resolution 
of  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  discussing 
the   enforcement   of   the   grading  act. 
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In  spite  of  Mr.  Wilson's  dissenting  vote, 
he  later  admitted  that  he  had  changed 
his  opinion  since  coming  to  the  conference 
and  was  in  favor  of  grading,  but  not 
official  grading.  He  promised,  however, 
that  now  the  conference  had  decided,  to  be 
absolutely  loyal  to  the  Act  and  to  submit 
to  its  requirements.  Although  he  had 
not  come  to  scoff,  he  would  go  home  to 
pray  that  the  Act  would  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  dairy  industry,  and  he  promised 
the  loyal  support  of  all  the  factories  which 
he  represented. 

Other  matters  were  taken  up  at  the  con- 
ference, and  the  most  important  of  these 
.included  the  recommendation  of  grade 
standards  for  cheese  and  butter.  Space 
does  not  permit  the  publication  of  these 
standards  at  the  present  time.  They  will 
no  doubt  be  distributed  freely  to  all 
interested,  by  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage 
Branch.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  however, 
that  the}-  include  four  grades  of  cheese, 
namely,  finest,  fine,  seconds,  and  off- 
grades,  and  four  grades  for  butter, 
namely,  special,  firsts,  seconds,  and  off- 
grades.  In  connection  with  butter,  all 
special  butter  must  be  made  from  properly 
pasteurized  cream  showing  no  reaction 
under  the  Storch  test,  and  in  every  case 
where  butter  was  made  from  pasteurized 
cream,  creameries  must  report  to  the 
grader;  otherwise  it  will  be  classed  as 
unpasteurized  butter.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  further  that  the  standards 
were  arrived  at  after  full  discussion  and 
the  appointment  of  special  committees  to 
thoroughly  go  into  their  suitability. 


Sale  Dates. 

March  17,  1922— C.  Slavin,  Malton, 
Dnt. — Holsteins. 

March  21,  1922— Waterloo  County 
Holstein  Breeders  Consignment  Sale, 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

March  21,  1922  —  Fred.  Carr,  R.  8, 
St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
•     March  22,  1922— London  District  Hol- 
bein  Breeders,  John   McMillan,  Glan- 
worth,  Ont.,  Secretary. 

March  2.S,  1922— Brant  District  Hoi- 
st ein  Breeders,  W.  J.  McCormack, 
Hatchley,  Ont.,  Secretary. 

March  23,  1922  —  Seegmiller  Br  s., 
Petersburg,  Ont.,  Dispersal  Sale;  100 
Jerseys. 

March  23,  1922  —  Prince  Edward 
County  Consignment  Sale. — Holsteins. 
A  P.  MacVannal,  Picton,  Ont.,  Sec'y. 

March  28,  1922  —  Western  Ontario 
Consignment  Sale,  Shorthorns,  Western 
Fair  Grounds,  London,  G.  A.  Attridge, 
Sec'y.,  Muirkirk,  Ont. 

March  29,  1922— South  Ontario  Short- 
horn Club,  (Shorthorns);  O.  H.  Downey, 
Myrtle,  Ont.,  Sec'y. 

March  29,  1922  —  Durham  County 
Holstein  Club,  A.  Arthur  Gibson,  Orono, 
Secretary. 

March  29,  1922— Norfolk  County  Hol- 
stein Breeders,  Simcoe,  Ont.;  G.  G. 
Bramhill,  Secretary. 

April  5,  1922  — =  James  Benning, 
Williamstown,  Ont. — Ayrshires. 

April  5,  1922— Belleville  Dist.  Holstein 
Club;  James  Caskey,  Madoc,  Ont.,  Sec'y. 

April  6,  1922— Elgin  County  Pure-bred 
Holsteins,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.;  E.  C.  Gil- 
Ix-rt,  Secretary,  St.  Thomas,  R.  7. 

April  7,  1922— Scott  Bros.,  Melrose, 
Out. — dispersion  Holsteins. 

May  10,  1922— F.  R.  Mallory,  Frank- 
ford,  Ont.;  complete  Holstein  dispersal. 

June  7,  1922  —  Ont.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto. 

June  8,  1922— Dual-Purpose  Short- 
horn Club  Sale,  Caledonia,  Ont.— I.  B. 
Whale,  Sec'y.,  London. 

June  14,  1922  —  Wellington  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Club,  Winter  Fair 
Bldg.,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Oestreicher  Bros,  write  that  they  have 
had  a  splendid  trade  in  Shorthorns  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Among  their 
sales  was  a  roan  son  of  Right  Sort  to  R. 
Bell,  Hensall;  son  of  Gainford  Marquis, 
and  four  good  heifers  to  Scott  Bros., 
Cromarty;  a  roan  bull  and  a  roan  cow  to 
J.  Tweddle,  Ailsa  Craig;  three-year-old 
cow  to  Wm.  Prest,  Ailsa  Craig;  a  good 
mm  to  W.  Pfaff,  Hay;  a  bull  and  cow  to 
\\  m.  Bassow,  and  a  cow  to  G.  Hill, 
Crediton.  The  general  average  price 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  S300  a  head, 
thus  showing  that  the  price  for  good  stuff 
is  coming  back. 


Junior  Three-Year-Old 
Holstein  Record  Broken. 

Princess  Maida  Veeman  has  finished 
her  year's  record  as  a  junior  three- year-old 
and  her  figures  are  reported  by  her  owner, 
Earl  Graham  of  Compton,  California,  to  be 
29,631.2  lbs.  milk  with  1154.7  lbs.  butter. 
By  this  production,  which  is  subject  to 
slight  correction  when  the  final  figures  are 
announced  by  the  Advanced  Registry 
office,  set  a  new  mark  in  the  junior  three- 
year-old  class  for  milk  production  for  the 
firsttime  since  1915,  when  Creamelle  Topsy 
Ormsby  Tobe  made  her  record  of  28,199.1 
lbs.  milk  with  1,029  lbs.  butter.  Princess, 
therefore,  raises  the  mark  for  milk  pro- 
duction over  1,430  lbs.,  and  also  becomes  a 
good  third  for  butter  production  in  her 
class,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  World's 
champion,  Finderne  Holingen  Fayne 
with  1,395  lbs.  butter  and  the  other 
California  heifer,  Johanna  Princess  Mooie 
2nd  with  1,172  lbs. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

We  have  taken  "The  Farmer's  Advo- 
cate" for  years,  and  would  not  think  our 
weekly  mail  was  complete  without  it. 
Essex  Co.,  Ont.     Fred.  T.  Potter. 


Send  the  measurements  of 
your   buildings   to   any  of 
these  well-known  firms  for 
free  estimate: 
Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co., 

Limited,  Preston ; 
Gait  Art  Metal  Co., 

Limited,  Gait; 
McFarlane-Douglas  Co., 

Limited,  Ottawa; 
Metallic  Roofing  Co., 

Limited,  Toronto ; 
Pedlar  People  Limited, 

Oshawa. 


ketdl 
Rpofing 

/for 

Safety, 
Permanence 

-  and 

Economy. 


"CANADIAN"  FENCE 


"CANADIAN"  fence  is  the  heaviest,  strongest  and  best  fence  on 
the  market.  It  costs  no  more  than  others  and  it  outlasts  them  all. 
Every  single  roll  of  "CANADIAN"  fence  lives  up  to  these  claims 
and  that's  why  you  see  more  "CANADIAN"  fence  on  farms  and 
railroads  throughout  the  Dominion  than  any  other  kind  and  why  it 
will  prove  the  most  economical  for  you. 

"AMERICAN"  galvanized  Steel  Fence  Posts — no  staples  or  special 
fasteners  required. 

SEE  OUR  DEALER,  OR  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

THE  CANADIAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.  LTD. 

Hamilton,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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Norfolk 
Holstein 
Breeders 

Annual 
Consignment 
Sale 

45  Head 


AT  SIMCOE 
Wednesday 

March  29th 

1922 


8  Bulls 


One  from  1,000-lb.  sire  and 
from  the  dam  of  a  30-lb.  cow. 

A  show  bull,  a  38-lb.  son 
of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 
Mona. 

A  show  bull  from  a  sire 
whose  dam  is  the  great  1 ,000- 
1b.  4-year-old  granddaughter 
of  "Jemima,"  1,285  lbs.,  and 
others  of  good  type  and  choice 
breeding. 

37  Cows  and  Heifers 

Fresh  or  Due  About  Sale  Day 

One  26-lb.  show  cow. 

One  fine  large  cow  with  a 
21 -lb.  2-year-old  record. 

A  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
34-lb.  bull  and  from  a  30-lb. 
cow,  and  bred  to  a  29-lb.  son 
of  Avon  Pontiac  Echo. 

Others  with  creditable 
records  or  capable  of  making 
them. 

Mostly  all  bred  to  sires 
whose  dams  have  7-day 
records  of  34.48,  34.10,  38.06 
lbs.,  and  also  year  records  of 
1,000,  1,100  and  1,200  lbs. 

Cattle  are  sold  subject  to 
tuberculin  test.  Some  are 
from  herds  under  Accredited 
Supervision,  and  few  are  from 
herds  having  never  shown  a 
reactor.  Be  sure  and  get  a 
catalogue. 


L.  A.  Everett    G.  G.  Bramhill 

Simcoe,  Pres.  Secretary 

H.  W.  PARKINSON 

Hagersville,  R.R.  5.       Sales  Mgr. 
JOHN  DEMING,  Auctioneer 


Good  Roads  Association  Holds 
Annual  Meeting. 


The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  Good  Roads  Association  was  held 
in  Toronto,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  March  1 — 3,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  one  of  the  best  yet  seen  at  a 
convention  of  this  organization.  The 
enthusiasm  for  good  roads  is  growing  with 
the  years,  and  the  recent  meeting  gave 
expression  to  a  demand  for  better  roads 
that  cannot  be  met  by  any  half-way 
measure.  An  enthusiastic  delegation 
filled  the  assembly  hall  at  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College,  and  the  only  draw- 
back was  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
those  sitting  halfway  or  further  back  in 
hearing  the  speakers.  The  acoustics 
of  the  hall  are  bad,  it  seems,  and  the  large 
audience  suffered  considerable  incon- 
venience on  account  of  this  fault. 

The  President,  T.  J.  Mahoney,  Hamil- 
ton, made  reference  to  the  growth  in 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  good  roads, 
and  said  the  people  are  recognizing  the 
value  of  the  policy  pursued.  This 
allowed  for  a  more  liberal  use  of  funds 
in  road  building  which  was  a  distinct 
advantage.  The  President  referred  to  the 
different  kinds  of  roads  and  said  that 
township  roads,  so  far  as  mileage  was 
concerned,  were  the  most  important, 
and  upon  this  class  of  roads  attention  had 
been  concentrated  during  the  past  two 
years. 

The  Provincial  Minister  of  Highways, 
Hon.  F.  C.  Biggs,  likewise  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  township  roads  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  progressive  policy 
with  regard,  to  the  building  of  this  class 
of  road  would  stimulate  interest  in  good 
roads  in  general.  Road  building  is  not 
advancing  a  bit  too  fast  to  4ceep  abreast 
of  the  great  annual  increases  in  the  number 
of  motor  cars  and  trucks  using  the  high- 
ways. The  Minister  commented  on  the 
fact  that  some  counties  which  have  al- 
ways been  behind  with  their  good  roads 
program  are  now  making  splendid 
progress.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to 
overcome  the  handicap  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years'  lead  which  some  counties  have 
oyer  others.  The  Department  was  an- 
xious to  maintain  uniform  progress 
everywhere  and  serve  every  section  of 
the  Province  alike.  The  statement  was 
made  that  there  was  not  a  county 
represented  in  the  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion that  did  not  have  a  fair  section  of 
Provincial  Highways. 

Road  policies  were  briefly  discussed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Harry  Cock- 
shutt,  who  referred  to  the  recent  passing 
of  the  Brantford  and  Oakland  toll  road, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Province.  The 
road  was  established  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  father  in  1856,  being  built 
through  a  strip  of  territory  which  could 
not  have  been  opened  up  any  other  way. 
It  remained  a  toll  road  under  private 
control  until  purchased  by  the  Depart- 
ment last  year.  The  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor referred  to  the  road  policy  of  the 
Province  as  now  being  definitely  pursued 
on  a  sound  policy.  Good  roads,  he  said, 
are  one  of  the  greatest  assets  a  province 
can  have,  not  only  because  they  save 
time  but  because  they  reduce  the  wear 
and  tear  on  horses  and  wagons  and  on 
automobiles  which  use  the  roads.  His 
Honor  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
delegates  to  be  his  guests  at  Govern- 
ment House  at  five  o'clock  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day.  The  invitation  was 
gladly  accepted  and  the  entire  delega- 
gation  enjoyed  His  Honor's  hospitality. 

Considerable  controversy  and  dis- 
cussion followed  an  address  by  Warden 
F.  H.  Richardson,  of  Ontario  County. 
In  discussing  taxation,  equalization  of 
assessment  and  how  the  Provincial 
Highways  should  be  paid  for,  Warden 
Richardson  remarked  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government  paying  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  cost,  and  the  county  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  cost,  was  acceptable  to  the 
entire  Province.  This  did  not  seem  to 
be  the  case,  for  many  delegates  showed 
extreme  desire  to  express  themselves 
as  opposed  to  the  county  being  assessed 
for  Provincial  Highway  construction. 
Later  in  the  convention  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment should  bear  the  whole  of  Ontario's 
costs  and  responsibility  of  building  and 
maintaining  provincial  highways.  This, 
however,  failed  to  carry.  A  resolution 
was  finally  adopted,  however,  which 
expressed  the  opinion  that  a  commission 
should    be   appointed   to   consider  all 


matters  pertaining  to  provincial  and 
county  road  assessment.  This  was  fol- 
lowing up  the  suggestion  made  by  K. 
W.  McKay,  who  made  a  strong  recom- 
mendation for  assessment  for  benefit. 
Mr.  McKay  argued  that  improved  roads 
meant  increases  in  the  value  of  property 
contiguous  to  those  roads  and  it  was 
only  fair  that  the  owners  should  recognize 
this  in  their  taxes.  The  townships,  he 
urged,  should  consider  this  matter  when 
assessing  and  county  councils  should 
increase  the  equalization,  having  regard 
to  all  the  roads  in  the  townships. 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Highways, 
W.  A.  McLean,  said  that  he  never  saw  the 
time  when  all  were  unanimous  that  we 
should  pay  for  good  roads;  everyone 
wanted  good  roads,  he  said,  but  never 
got  around  to  the  point  where  they  were 
willing  to  pay  for  them.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  waste  is  going  on  everywhere, 
the  Deputy  Minister  felt  that  the  De- 
partment was  on  safe  ground  when 
expending  money  on  permanent  roads. 
Mr.  McLean  said  that  too  much  pro- 
minence had  been  given  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Highway  system.  It  was  only 
a  part  of  Ontario's  great  road  system, 
but  in  his  opinion  not  the  most  important 
part.  His  heart  was  with  the  township 
roads,  and  he  urged  the  delegates  to  use 
their  influence  in  extending  and  improving 
that  class  of  highway.  Extend  the 
gravel  roads,  he  said,  and  by  all  means 
save  what  you  have  got.  He  hoped  town- 
ships would  organize  as  fast  as  they  could 
to  drag  their  roads  and  thus  save  their 
roadbeds  and  surfaces.  It  was  necessary 
also  to  pay  more  attention  to  grading 
so  the  surface,  when  put  on.  would  stay. 
The  Deputy  Minister  stated  that  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  townships  have  commuted 
statute  labor.  This  was  a  good  move 
he  said.  Statute  labor  should  be  done 
away  with  and  the  roads  put  in  charge 
of  a  competent  superintendent.  He  also 
urged  that  the  county  roads  be  kept 
in  good  repair  so  when  the  provincial 
highways  come  along  the  system  will  be 
complete  and  farmers  will  have  good 
roads  everywhere.  District  engineers  of 
the  Department  of  Highways  are  now 
found  throughout  the  counties,  and  the 
Deputy  Minister  urged  everyone  in- 
terested in  good  roads  to  get  in  touch  with 
these  district  engineers  and  use  them. 

Several  papers  of  a  technical  nature 
on  road  building  were  delivered,  but 
throughout  the  convention  emphasis 
was  placed  on  road  dragging,  grading  and 
surfacing.  The  concluding  session 
featured  the  township  road,  when  much 
valuable  information  was  given  to  the 
convention. 

Following  are  the  officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  -  Honorary  Presidents, 
Capt.  Lucius  E.  Allen,  Belleville;  and 
T.  J.  Mahoney,  Hamilton;  President, 
W.  H.  Brown,  Bruce  County;  First 
Vice-President,  John  Currie,  Middlesex; 
Second  Vice-President,  Hon.  Geo.  Henry, 
York  Township.  Directors:  J.  E.  Jamie- 
son,  Simcoe;  F.  A  Senecal,  Prescott; 
W.  H.  Nugent,  Hastings;  Alvin  Rose, 
Brant;  P.  Ray,  Wentworth;  Fred  Rich- 
ardson, Ontario  County. 


Carters  Sunrise  Collection 

of  early  vegetable  seeds  i»  the 
result  of  120  years'  selecting 
and  testing.  Earliness  and 
quality  combined. 

SUNRISE  TOMATO— The  ear- 
liest, most  productive,  good 
sized,  scarlet  fruit,  very  even, 
of  fine  Quality,  with  solid  meat 
and  few  seeds. 
,  .  '""*""       16      DAY      RADISH — Oval, 

wnitp-tipped,  crimson,  crisp  and  tender. 

CRIMSON  BALL  BEET — Very  early,  round, 
brmlit  crimson,  good  size  and  fine  flavor. 

SPRINGTIDE  or  ALLHEART  CABBAGE  \ 
dwarf  variety  maturing  In  early  spring.  Quality  un- 
surpassed. 

PERPETUAL  LETTUCE — All  season  head  lettuce. 

LITTLE  MARVEL  TURNIP — The  earliest  white 
globe  turnip,  crisp,  solid  flesh  of  delicious  flavor. 

Try  this  collection  at  our  expense.  The  money 
you  send  will  apply  on  your  first  ori»r.  Send  2.V 
and  ask  for  Sunrise  Collection  No.  360  and  we  wiU 
send  by  return  mail  the  6  packets  of  Earliest  and 
Best  vegetable  seeds,  our  illustrated  catalog  an  1  i 
25-Cent  Rebate  Check  to  apply  on  your  first  orrle'r 
of  $1.00  or  more. 

Catalog  Free — Our  ?5th  annual  Catalog  of  Carters 
Tested  and  Selected  Seeds  will  be  mailed  free  to 
anyone  mentioning  this  paper. 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS.  Ltd.. 
133  King  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Corn 


That  Will  Grow 


Redded  Seed  Corn 

All  varieties. 
Write  for  prices. 

J.  0.  DUKE  SEED  CO.  LIMITED, 

RUTHVEN,  ONTARIO 


ANNUAL  SWEET  CLOVER 

"Hubam  Seed" 

Government  Standard  No.  1 

Scarified  and  Ontario-grown.    $2.00  a  pound  for 
10  lbs.  or  over.    Shipping  charges  prepaid. 

Murray  Gibson,  Brucefield.Ont. 
Plant  McConnelFs  rl?Bt^tra?beir?  P1?nt* 

a  Specialty — Send  for  Fr.  « 
Illustrated  Catalogue  listing  the  leading  varieties 
of  Strawberry  and  all  other  Small  Fruit  Plants. 
Also  Asparagus,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines  and 
Bulbs.  Transportation  charges  paid. 
H.  L.  McConneli  &  Son,  Port  Burwell,  Ont. 


Very  limited  quantity  of 

HUBAM  CLOVER  SEED 

(new  Annual  Sweet  Clover)  genuine,  government 
certified, to  clearat$1.25  per  lb.,  lOlbs.  or  over  $1.00 
per  lb.  postpaid.    Duncan  Mclntyre,  Thedford,  Ont. 


POTATOES,  Green  Mountain 

Certified  and  selected  seed,  Northern  grown.  In- 
spection declared  them  wonderful.  Car  lots  or 
less.    Price  reasonable. 

D.  SMITH.  Massey  Station.  Ontario 


UITD  4y  ANNUAL  WHITE  SWEET 
n  KJ  D  /V  1V1  CLOVER  SEED 

guaranteed  true  to  type,   early  variety,  $1.75 

pound;  quantities  $1.50  pound,  prepaid. 

H.  WEESE,  Richmond  Hill.  Ontario 


O.  A.  C.  No  3  Early  Oats 

Mix  them  with  barley  and  grow  250  to  500  lbs 
more  feed  per  acre.  $1.30  per  bus.  Sacks  free. 
W.  R.  DOUGALL,  R.  R.  No.  1  Hens  ill 


BUGS 
FLEAS 
FLIES  % 
ROACHES  f 

PACKAGES  lO'.ZO^O:  I 


FOR  SALE 

Valuable  Threshing  Outfit 

Consisting  of, — 

Mildmay  Separator,  Waterloo  Threshing  Engine  18-20 
Water  Tank  and  Wagon  therefor;  also 
Turk  16  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine. 
ALL  THE  FOREGOING  ARE  LOCATED  AT  MILDMAY,  ONT. 

The  undersigned  also  offers  for  sale  a  valuable  property  centrally 
located  on  the  main  street  in  Mildmay,  upon  which  is  erected  a 
substantial  two-storey  brick  building,  lately  in  use  as  a  garage,  and 
suitable  either  for  that  purpose  or  for  light  manufacturing. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

THE  TRUSTS  AND  GUARANTEE  CO.,  Limited, 

120  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
or  to  Alex  Fedy,  Mildmay,  Ont. 


March  16,  1922 

Bringing  Back  the  Old 
Apple  Orchard. 

Continued  from  page  341. 
grow  rapidly  and  make  a  heavy  draught 
on  the  soil  moisture  and  in  parts  where 
there  is  danger  of  the  land  being  swept 
clean  of  snow  during  the  winter,  the 
cover  crops  should  be  able  to  hold  some 
of  this  snow  and  thus  prevent,  to  some 
extent,  root  freezing. 

Orchard  fertilization  is  a  matter  about 
which  all  too  little  is  known.  Merely- 
putting  on  a  few  loads  of  barnyard 
manure  occasionally  is  not  adequate 
fertilization.  Haphazard  methods  are 
as  likely  to  destroy  prospects  of  a  fruit 
crop  as  they  are  to  improve  them.  Many 
orchards  are  not  adequately  manured 
while  others  are  overmanured  and  the 
result  is  that  the  trees  make  too  much 
growth  for  a  good  crop.  It  is  question- 
able whether  manure  alone  is  the  proper 
kind  of  fertilizer  and  it  seems,  from  recent 
work  that  has  been  done,  as  though  fruit 
growers  could  make  much  freer  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  the  early  spring  than 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
It  is  in  the  early  spring  that  the  trees  need 
to  be  stimulated  in  growth  and  there  is  no 
fertilizer  which  will  do  this  as  well  or  as 
quickly  as  nitrate  of  soda.  From  five 
to  ten  pounds  per  tree  seems  like  a  heavy 
application,  but  these  amounts  have 
been  used  very  early  in  the  season  with 
good  results.  Applications  of  about  ten 
tons  of  barnyard  manure  annually  seem 
to  be  about  as  heavy  as  should  be  applied 
on  the  average  orchard  soil  with  safety, 
but  to  fertilize  orchard  soils  well,  however, 
requires  that  the  orchardist  should  study 
the  growth  of  his  trees  and  change  his 
practice  from  time  to  time  until  he  feels 
sure  he  can  fertilize  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  trees. 

Spraying  is  one  of  the  orchard  opera- 
tions that  is  most  easily  neglected,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  one  that  cannot  be 
neglected  without  decreasing  profits. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  state- 
ment that  "good  spraying  continued  year 
after  year  should  almost  always  result  in 
from  ninety  per  cent,  to  ninety-nine  per- 
cent, of  absolutely  clean  sound  fruit," 
but  to  secure  these  results  it  is  necessary 
for  the  grower  to  go  at  the  job  as  though 
ii  was  important  to  make  each  bit  of 
spray  do  its  best  work  instead  of  going 
at  it  as  though  spraying  was  merely  one 
of  the  many  jobs  that  ought  to  be  done. 
There  are  still  some  men  who  apparently 
think  that  they  can  get  clean  crops  of 
fruit  without  spraying,  but  there  is 
abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
they  cannot  do  so.  Insect  pests  and 
fungous  diseases  are  increasing  steadily 
and  with  each  new  pest  there  is 
an  added  reason  for  spraying  with  the 
greatest  care.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
more  reason  for  spraying  some  seasons 
than  others  and  in  some  years  when 
weather  conditions  are  favorable  to  the 
grower  it  is  possible  to  do  without  one  or 
more  of  the  later  sprays.  Of  late  years 
there  have  been  a  great  many  men  who 
have  neglected  one  or  more  of  the  three 
regular  apple  sprays  and  they  frequently 
claim  that  they  did  not  consider  these 
necessary.  We  doubt  very  much  if  any- 
one of  these  sprays  can  ever  be  neglected 
without  lessening  the  quality  of  the  fruit, 
but  there  has  been  some  excuse  during  the 
last  five  years  for  occasional  neglect. 
That  excuse  is  practically  removed  now 
and  neglect  this  year  must  be  due  to 
carelessness  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where 
the  orchard  is  of  any  size. 

Briefly,  the  three  principal  sprays 
for  the  apple  orchard  are  applied:  First 
just  before  the  leaf  buds  burst,  where 
blister  mite  or  scale  insects  are  present, 
or  shortly  after  the  leaf  buds  have  burst 
if  these  are  not  present;  second,  when  the 
blossom  buds  are  showing  pink  and  are 
ready  to  burst;  and  third,  when  nearly 
all  of  the  blossoms  have  fallen.  If  these 
sprays  are  applied  carefully  on  trees  that 
have  been  well  pruned  and  if  the  materials 
are  the  proper  ones  to  use  under  the 
circumstances,  there  should  not  be  a 
large  percentage  of  unsound  fruit  in  the 
fall.  There  is  no  excuse  for  not  knowing 
proper  materials  to  use,  since  this  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  from  any 
office  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  any  agricultural  college 
or  experiment  station.  Neither  is  there 
any  excuse  for  using  these  materials  in 
the  wrong  way,  because  directions  for 
making  up  the  standard  spray  mixtures 
are  simple  and  can  be  followed  easily. 
It  is  important  to  apply  the  spray  exactly 
as  it  is  recommended,  because  these 
materials  cost   money   and   the  spray 
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formulae  have  been  made  up  to  just  kill 
the  insects  and  no  more.  Therefore, 
a  weaker  solution  than  the  one  recom- 
mended would  not  do  the  work  and  a 
stronger  one  would  be  wasteful.  Another 
very  important  point  is  to  apply  the 
spray  just  when  it  is'  needed.  Un- 
fortunately, spraying  cannot  wait  on 
the  man  who  is  never  ready,  and  spraying 
is  one  of  the  things  that  absolutely 
cannot  be  neglected  in  bringing  back 
the  old  orchard,  or  in  preserving  the 
health  and  quality  of  the  younger  one. 

The  above  paragraphs  may  seem  to 
some  to  call  for  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
a  part  of  the  farm  that  has  not  received 
much  care  heretofore.  Perhaps  this  is 
so,  but  it  is  very  little  that  we  get  for 
nothing  in  these  times.  The  object 
should  be  to  make  every  department 
of  the  farm  yield  the  greatest  possible 
profit  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
orchard  can  be  made  profitable.  No 
one  can  afford  to  allow  a  part  of  the 
farm  to  run  wild  with  prices  as  low  as  they 
are  and  one  of  the  ways  by  which  the 
actual  size  of  the  farm  business  can  be 
increased  is  to  make  every  acre  teU. 
Bringing  back  the  orchard  to  a  really 
i  rofitable  basis  will  help. 


I 
I 
I 

JL 


Bessie  and  Bertie  were  at  a  loss  for  a 
game  to  play. 

"Oh,  let's  play  being  'at  home'  and 
have  'a  day,'  "  suggested  Bessie. 

"  'A  day?'  "  queried  Bertie.  "What 
does  that  mean?" 

"Why,  don't  you  know?"  said  Bessie, 
wisely.  "All  the  fashionable  people  have 
'days.'  God's  day  is  Sunday,  and 
mother's  is  Tuesday." 


Experienced  Builders  are 

Anticipating  the  usual  Spring"  rush" 

MILTON  BRICK 

We  have  a  complete  stock  of  Pressed  and  Rug  Brick  in  a  full 
range  of  colors. 

If  March  delivery  is  required  do  not  delay  placing  your  order 
immediately. 

MILTON  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Head  Office:  Milton,  Ont.  Toronto  Office:  48  Adelaide  St.  West. 


Northern  Ontario 

The  Great  Clay  Belt  of  Northern  Ontario  lies  one  degree  south  of  Winnipeg, 
and  contains  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  fit  for  mixed  farming,  which  may 
be  had  by  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50 
cents  an  acre.  Here,  right  at  the  door  of  Old  Ontario,  a  home  awaits  you. 
For  free  information  write: 
HON.    MANNING  DOHERTY  H.  A.  MACDONELL 

Minister  of  Agriculture  Director  of  Colonization 

Parliament   Buildings,  TORONTO 


When  writing  advertisers  will  you  kindly  mention  The  Farmer's  Advocate. 
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BURLINGTON 

"CABLE 

BAND" t 

SILO 

Write  For 
Illustrated 
Folder 

THE  NICHOLSON 
LUMBER  CO.  Ltd. 
B URLINGTO N,  ONT. 


MAIL  CONTRACT 

SEALED  TENDERS,  addressed  to  the  Post- 
master General,  will  be  received  at  Ottawa  until 
noon,  on  Friday,  the  7th  April,  1922,  for 
the  conveyance  of  His  Majesty's  Mails,  on  a  pro- 
posed Contract  for  four  years,  6  times  per  week  on 
the  route,  Alma  No.  2.  Rural  Route,  from  the  1st 
July,  next. 

Printed  notices  containing  further  information 
as  to  conditions  of  proposed  Contract  may  be  seen 
and  blank  forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Post  Office  of  Alma,  Drayton,  and  at  the  office  of 
Post  Office  Inspector,  London,  Ontario. 
POST  OFFICE  INSPECTOR'S  OFFICE, ) 
24th  February,  1922  J 
D.  J.  MCLEAN  Post  Office  Inspector,  in  charge. 

PERFECTION 
Seed  &  Grain 
Separator 

(Patented  1901) 

The  best  and  latest 
mill  for  Cleaning 
and  Grading  all 
kinds  of  Seed  and 
Grain. 

See  nearest  Agent  or  write  for  Catalogue  to 
THE  TEMPLIN  MFC.  CO.,  FERGUS,  ONTARIO 


Automobiles,  Farm  Motors  and  Farm  Machinery! 


The  Carburetor. 

Before  gasoline  can  be  used  in  an  engine 
for  fuel  it  must  be  converted  into  a  vapor 
or  into  a  gas.  This  process  of  converting 
the  liquid  into  a  gas  is  called  carburetion, 
and  the  device  by  which  it  is  accomplished 
is  called  the  carburetor.  It  is  by  means 
of  the  carburetor  that  a  proper  mixture 
c  f  gasoline  and  air  is  made  for  combustion 
in  the  cylinder.  A  proper  mixture  is  one 
of  the  important  functions  of  successful 
gasoline  engine  operation. 

When  the  liquid  gasoline  is  converted  in- 
to a  vapor  its  volume  is  increased  about 
1,500  times.  To  make  a  strong  explosive 
mixture  the  vapor  must  be  diluted  from 
8  to  13  times  the  volume  of  the  air;  the 
air  in  this  case  supplying  the  oxygen. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  volume  of  gasoline 
to  the  volume  of  air  used  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  1  to  12,000  or  to  19,500. 
It  follows  that  the  carburetor  must 
necessarily  be  a  very  delicate  arrange- 
ment. An  engine  will  not  run  satis- 
factorily unless  the  mixture  is  very  nearly 
correct.  There  is  a  multitude  of  surface, 
wick,  gauze,  spray,  atomizing  and  float- 
feed  carburetors  and  generator  valves 
on  the  market.  Practically  all  of  these 
devices  depend  upon  the  liquid  fuel  being 
caught  by  the  incoming  air  and  atomized 
on  its  way  to  the  cylinder.  Fig.  1. 
illustrates  the  principle  of  the  carburetor. 
Gasoline  flows  into  the  chamber  A;  air 
enters  at  B-  and  passes  through  the 
chamber  C  into  the  engine  cylinders.  As 
the  air  passes  the  tube  D  it  takes  up  the 
charge  of  gasoline  which  has  been  ad- 
mitted through  the  needle  valve  E,  and 
carries  it  on  into  the  engine  with  itself. 


Heaves  Cured 

■  ■    FLEMING'S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 

—remove  the  cause  of  Heaves,  purify  and  enrich  the  animal's  blood 
and  put  the  entire  system  in  good  condition,  guaranteed  to  give  results 
or  money  refunded — you  to  be  the  judge,  your  word  to  go.  $1.00  a  box 
or  6  boxes  for  $5.00. 

Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powders  in  addition  to  being  a  proven  rem- 
edy for  Heaves  are  excellent  for  restoring  any  run  down,  hide  bound, 
sluggish  animal  to  normal  condition.  Try  them.  Money  back  if  they  fail. 

FLEMING'S  VETERINARY  REMEDIES 

Worth  More  Than  They  Cost  if  They  Cure — Your  Money  Back  if  They  Fail 


RING  BONE  AND  BONE  SPAVIN 

No  matter  how  old 
the  case  they  can  be 
cured  by  giving  from 
one  to  three  45  minute 
applications  of  Flem- 
ing's Spavin  and  Ring- 
bone paste.  Money  re- 
funded if  it  fails. 
Price  $2.00. 

FLEMING'S  ABSORBENT 

For  removing  those  soft  unsightly 
bunches.  Will  not  destroy  the  hair  or 
leave  a  scar  of  any  kind.  Money  refunded 
if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

$2.00  a  bottle. 


ARE  YOU  PREPARED  FOR  COLIC 

Colic  acts  quickly  and  you  should  be 
prepared  to  do  the  same.  Fleming's  Colic 
Mixture,  $1.00  a  bottle,  will  prevent  colic 
losses  in  your  stable.  Bottle  contains 
8  doses.  One  dose  usually  sufficient. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  needed.  Money 
back  if  it  fails. 

LUMP  JAW 

Our  first  remedy  discov- 
ered in  1896  was  Fleming's 
Lump  Jaw  Remedy.  It 
remains  to-day  without  an 
equal.  Can  be  used  suc- 
cessfully at  any  stage  of  the 
disease.  If  it  fails  you  get 
your  money  back 

Price  $2.50  a  bottle. 


Write  to-day  for  Fleming's  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary 
Adviser.  Describes  ailments  of  your  live  stock.  It  is  free. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  75  Church  St.,  TORONTO,  Ont. 


PERCHERONS 

Imported    Stallions   and  Mares 

Prize-winning  stallions  in  the  pink  of  condition,  holding 
A  No.  1  certificates;  all  young  horses  and  guaranteed 
breeders;  blacks  and  greys;  all  imported. 

Prices  from  700  to  1,000  dollars;  none  higher.  Mares 
from  250  to  400  dollars. 

If  you  can't  come  to  see  these  horses,  wire,  write  or  phone. 

HODGKINSON  &  TISDALE,  Beaverton,  Ontario 


Imnnrtorl  Plirrlacrlalae — To  our  already  strong  stud,  which    includes  Carbrook  Buchlyvie, 
inipuneu  ViyuCiUdlCS    we     have    added     a     new     importation.      In     this   later  ad- 
dition are  Dunure  Purpose,  a  Glasgow  Premium  winner  in  1917,  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dunurr 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us,  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 
 BRANDON  BROS.,  Forest,  Ont. 

FAIRFAX-ANXIETY  HEREFORDS 

"The  Oaks"  Stock  Farm:    Choice  individuals,  right  breeding.    A  few  bred  and  open 

heifers,  also  young  bulls  for  sale.    Your  inspection  invited. 

 A.  L.  CURRAH  (The  Oaks),  Bright,  Ontario.  

BROOKDALE  HEREFORD  FARM 

Herd  headed  by  Real  Ace,  by  Fred  Real.     We  offer  some  choice  heifers  bred  to  him,  also  a  few 

young  bulls. 

Telephone  W.  READHEAD,  Milton  Ontario 


Since  the  air  passes  the  tube  D  at  a 
velocity  of  about  6,000  feet  a  minute, 
it  immediately  atomizes  the  gasoline  and 
forms  it  into  a  gas.  Fig.  2  is  a  commerical 
carburetor  wherein  the  gasoline  is  kept 
at  a  constant  level  in  the  reservoir. 


Fig.  1.  Showing  the  Principle  of  the 
Carburetor. 

The  charge  of  gasoline  taken  into  the 
engine  each  time  is  so  small  that  the 
amount  can  be  regulated  only  by  a  needle 
valve.  Such  valves  as  are  used  about  the 
pump  are  far  too  large.  It  is  also  due 
to  this  minuteness  of  the  charge  that 
the  gasoline  has  to  be  kept  at  a  constant 
level  in  the  reservoir  of  the  carburetors. 
For  instance,  if  the  carburetor  illustrated 
in  Fig.  2  has  no  overflow,  but  the  attend- 
ant endeavors  to  regulate  the  amount  of 


Fig.  2.  In  this  Carburetor  the  Gaso- 
line is  Kept  at  a  Constant  Level  in 
the  Reservoir. 

gasoline  in  the  reservoir  by  means  of  the 
valve  in  the  feed  pipe,  he  will  set  his 
valve  so  that  the  engine  runs  well  under 
a  full  load,  but  when  the  load  becomes 
less,  fewer  charges  will  be  drawn  in  and 
the  pump  w.ll  throw  the  same  amount 
of  gasoline.  Consequently  the  reservoir 
will  fill  so  full  that  when  the  engine  does 
take  a  charge  there  will  be  so  much 
gasoline  in  it  that  there  will  not  be 
complete  combustion,  and  as  a  result 
the  explosion  will  be  weak  and  the  ex- 
haust gas  will  be  black  smoke.  The 
carburetor  should  be  near  the  cylinder 
to  enable  the  mixture  to  be  easily  con- 
trolled.— Farm  Machinery  and  Farm 
Motors. 


Power-Brush  Gutter. 

The  application  of  power  in  brush- 
cutting  has  made  possible  a  great  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  clearing  brush 
land.  Special  machinery  is  being  devised 
for  performing  this  kind  of  work. 

One  such  brush-cutter,  made  in  Western 
Canada  is  said  to  consist  of  a  strong  frame 
connected  solidly  with  the  frame  of  a 
tractor.  Two  heavy  horizontal  blades 
bolted  in  V-shape  with  the  point  forward 
are  located  near  the  ground,  and  as  the 
tractor  is  moved  forward  the  brush  is 
cut  by  a  diagonal  shear  stroke.  Heavy 
sheet-iron  shields,  extending  upward  from 
the  blade,  divert  the  cut  brush  to  the 
sides  in  windrows  which  can  be  readily 
piled  and  burned. 


SIMONDS 


SAWS 


other  saw  will  do 
as  much  sawing  with  as 
little  effort  as 

"SIMONDS" 

SIM0NDS  CANADA  SAW  CO.  LIMITED 

St.  Remi  St.  and  Acorn  Ave. .Montreal, Que. 
Vancouver,  B.C.         St.  John,  N.B. 


No  Time  Lost  With 

SAVE-THE-HORSE 

\LAME  HORSE  means  money  lost  in  late  crops  and 
smaller  yield.  Thousands  of  farmers  depend  entirely 
or.  SAVE-THE-HORSE  to  cure  and  prevent  Ringbone, 
Th  iropin,  SPAVIN,  and  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof 
and  Tendon  disease.  They  take  no  risk  whatever.  Signed 
Guarantee  assures  positive  cure  while  horse  is  working 
—or  money  back. 

Moi'e  than  28  years  of  unrivaled  success  testify  to  its 
absolute  dependability.  Write  this  very  day  for  valuable 
FREE,  96-page  Save-the-Horse  BOOK  telling  how  to 
locate,  understand  and  treat  lameness  of  all  kinds.  This 
unusual  book  together  with  expert  veterinary  advice  ■ 
costs  nothing,  yet  it's  worth  rea'  money  to  you.  Send 
for  it  and  copv  of  Guarantee — no  obligation. 

(MADE  IN  CANADA?  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

517  Crawford  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

At  Druggist3  and  Dealers  with 

Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid  


Sure  Cure  for. 

HEAVES 


The  worst  case  of  heaves  can  he  relieved 
•with  a  few  days'  treatment— and  a  positive 
cure  is  guaranteed  with  continued  use  of 
CAPITAL  HEAVES  REMEDY 

This  remedy  is  proved  by  27  years  of  success 
and  is  endorsed  by  farmers  and  stockmen 
everywhere. 

on  receipt  o.  5o.  to  cover 
mailing  we  will  send  a 
full  week's  treatment. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
750  Cooper  St.       17    Ottawa,  Ont. 


PRIZE  WINNING 

PERCHERONS 

We  have  three  stallions,  and  mares  all 
ages  for  sale.  Look  up  our  record  for  last^ 
three  years  at  Toronto  and  London.  We 
are  over  stocked  and  will  sell  cheap. 
Time  will  be  given  to  responsible  part  ies. 

H.  C.  SOLDAN  &  SONS, 
Hensall,  ONT. 


FOR  SALE 

Enroled  for  1922 

The  fashionable  breed  Clydesdale 
Stallion  Dunure  Footstep  (22639). 
Sire  Dunure  Hallmark  Imp.  (15378) 
(17230).  Color  brown  with  white  markings; 
rising  four  years,  will  sell  for  cash  or  exchange 
for  young  stock,  either  cattle  or  horses.  Apply  to 

A.  E.  KAUFMAN,  R.  R.  No.  4,  Bright,  Ont. 


Imported  Clydesdale  Stallions 

For  sale  or  hire.    Prices  right 

SAVONA  19554,  5  yrs.  old  half  brother  to 
Dunure  Refiner.  Sire  Dunure  Footprint,  -  Sire 
of  dam  Sir  Hugo. 

THEOBALD  (20472),  3  yrs.  old.  Sire  Dunure 
Independence  sold  at  Dunlop  sale  for  $21,000. 
Sire  of  dam  Dunure  Footprint.  Both  prize 
horses  in  Scotland. 

OSCAR  COX,  Unionville,  R.  1 

Glenfoyle  Clydesdales 

and  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 

are  of  the  best  breeding.  Big  in  size,  high  in 
quality.  Offering  includes  two-year-old  stallion, 
1st  in  Toronto;  several  choice  fillies;  also  bulls 
and  heifers  from  big  milking  cows.  Prices  to 
suit  the  times. 

STEWART  M.  GRAHAM,      Lindsay,  Ont 

The  Illinois   Percheron   Breeders'  Association 

For  Sales  List,  stallions  or  mares, 
address  the  Secretary. 


J.  L.  EDMONDS 


Urbana,  111. 


March  16,  1922 


That  Excellent  Flavor 
Is  Due  To  r 


W 


Incisor 

Dafpy 


1  Dairy 
s  salt 


THE  CANADIAN  SALT  CO.  LIMITED 


r 


America's 
Pioneer 

Dog 
Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co. 

Inc. 

129  West  24th  Street 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


J 


Registered  Holstein  Bull 

BARON  BYNG  (50919) 

Born  April  16th,  1921.  Mostly  white.  Sire:  — 
King  Fayne  Alcartra  (32117),  Dara:— Dinale  Col- 
antha  Canary  (62726),  daughter  of  Homestead 
Colantha  Prince  Canary  (10474),  and  Mer- 
cena  Imperial  (20670),  with  a  record  of  14798.0 
lbs.  milk,  600.00  lbs.  butter  as  a  4-year- 
old  twice  a  day  milking.  He  is  well 
grown,  straight  on  top,  a  good  individual  of 
the    breed.      Price  S125.00 

Herd  under  Federal  Accredited  Herd 
System. 

W.  E.  WATSON 


Grand  View  Farm, 
Woodbrid&e,  Ont. 


R.  R.  No.  3, 
York  County 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Browndale  Major  149673  a  twenty 
months  old  dark  red  bull  of  good  type  and  quality 
of  the  Lady  Jane  Family  and  out  of  good  milking 
dam.  Write  for  price. 

COLLINS  YOUNG  &  SONS, 
R.  R.  No.  4,  Caledonia,  Ontario, 

 Phone  2.15. 

Glengow  Shorthorns 

Five  grand  young  bulls  of  serviceable 
age.     Also  several  choice 
heifers.  Prices  very 
reasonable. 

WM.  SMITH,    Columbus,  Ont. 

Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS  SOUTHDOWNS 
COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Queen's  Edward. 

BT.  McEWEN.    R.   4,   London,  Ontario. 

Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario. 

Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Lindsay, 
 G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R.  

Aberdeen  Angus  Bulls 

I  have  four  choice  Angus  bulls  to  offer  from  13 

to  18  months  old.    Prices  reasonable, 

_K.  C.  QUARRIE,    R.  R.  S  Belwood,  Ont. 

—OXFORDS— 

Several  ewes  with  lambs,  als6  ewes  to  lamb  in 
March  or  later.  All  choice  stock. 

SCOTIA  FARM,  Embro,  Ontario 
ATENT  SOLICITORS  Fetherstonhaugh 
&  Oo.  The  old-established  firm.  Patents 
everywhere.  Head  Office:  Royal  Bank 
Buildings,  Toronto.    Ottawa  Office:  5 

glgln  Street.    Offices  throughout  Canada. 

Booklet  free. 
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1st — Questions  asked  by  bona-fide  subscribers 
to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  are  answered  in  this 
department  free. 

2nd — Questions  should  be  clearly  stated  and 
plainly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer. 

3rd — In  veterinary  questions,  the  symptoms 
especially  must  be  fully  and  clearly  stated,  other- 
wise satisfactory  replies  cannot  be  given. 

4th — When  a  reply  by  mail  is  required  to  urgent 
veterinary  or  legal  enquiries,  $1.00  must  be 
enclosed. 

Miscellaneous. 


Alfalfa  for  Seed. 

I  sowed  three  acres  to  alfalfa  last 
spring  and  secured  a  grand  catch.  What 
crop  do  you  save  for  seed,  and  what  time 
do  you  cut  it?  How  much  seed  should  a 
good  stand  give?  D.  H. 

Ans. — Where  a  person  is  assured  of  a 
good  second  crop  the  first  crop  may  be 
taken  for  hay  and  the  second  crop  allowed 
to  mature  for  seed.  It  is  cut  for  seed 
when  a  large  proportion  of  the  heads  have 
turned  brown.  The  amount  of  seed 
per  acre  varies  a  good  deal,  depending 
upon  conditions.  You  may  get  from  2 
to  4  bushels  from  an  acre. 

Horse  has  Sore  Neck. 

I  have  a  pig  about  four  months  old 
that  has  a  hard  lump  just  back  of  the 
ear.    What  would  cure  it? 

2.  I  have  a  mare  that  has  a  nasty 
sore  on  top  of  the  neck  just  in  front  of 
the  withers.  It  seemed  to  heal  last  fall 
but  the  sore  has  again  broken  out.  What 
is  the  cause  and  treatment  for  same? 

A.  M. 

Ans.  1.— This  is  possibly  some  form 
of  growth  that  may  be  dissected  out. 
You  might  try  applying  the  following 
liniment,  4  drams  each  of  iodine  and 
iodide  of  potassium  and  4  ounces  each 
of  alcohol  and  glycerine. 

2.  From  the  description  given  we 
cannot  definitely  diagnose  the  trouble. 
It  may  be  what  is  known  as  a  fistula,  and 
if  so,  requires  the  attention  ofja  veterinar- 
ian. If  an  ordinary  sore,  it  should  re- 
spond to  rest  and  the  application  of  a 
lotion  made  of  acetate  of  lead,  1  ounce; 
sulphate  of  zinc,  6  drams,  and  water  one 
pint. 

Sweet  Clover. 

I  have  a  field  which  is  in  a  five-year 
rotation.  It  was  seeded  down  last  year 
with  red  clover  and  timothy,  but  owing 
to  the  dry  summer  the  catch  was  not 
good.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  a  good 
catch  of  red  clover.  Would  sweet  clover 
do  better?  Will  it  make  hay  the  first 
year  it  is  sown?  Should  the  land  be  plowed 
and  the  seed  sown  with  a  nurse  crop, 
or  can  the  seed  be  sown  on  the  top  early  in 
the  spring  without  a  nurse  crop?  I  do 
not  wish  to  plow  this  field  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Sweet  clover  is  a 
new  crop  with  us,  except  as  a  roadside 
weed.  E.  E.  B. 

Ans. — There  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  in  getting 
a  satisfactory  catch  of  red  clover.  We 
believe  you  would  find  that  sweet  clover 
would  give  you  a  good  stand,  and  it 
could  be  used  for  either  hay,  pasture  or 
a  silage  crop.  You  might  sow  the  seed 
early,  without  a  nurse  crop,  and  you  would 
get  fairly  good  growth  that  season,  al- 
though it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
is  a  biennial  crop  and  the  main  crop  is 
harvested  the  year  following  seeding. 
If  sown  without  a  nurse  crop  it  should 
give  a  fair  crop  of  hay  if  the  season  were 
favorable,  but  in  cutting  it  for  hay  one 
would  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
cut  too  closely  to  the  ground.  We 
would  prefer  pasturing  it  the  first  year 
and  taking  off  hay  the  second  year. 
If  sown  at  the  same  time  that  the  oats 
are  sown  there  is  a  tendency  for  it  to 
make  such  a  strong  growth  as  to  lessen 
the  yield  of  oats  and  make  the  oats 
difficult  to  dry  after  being  cut.  We  have 
grown  the  sweet  clover  for  a  number  of 
years  at  Weldwood  Farm  and  like  it 
very  well  for  pasture,  and  last  year  we 
cut  a  field  for  hay  and  we  find  it  almost 
equal  to  alfalfa.  However,  having  to  be 
cut  early  in  the  season,  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  cure.  The  spring  seeding  gives  nice, 
fresh  pasture  in  September  and  October. 
The  crop  is  also  valuable  to  plow  under 
to  enrich  the  soil. 


Feet  of  Lumber  in  a  Log. 

What  is  the  rule  commonly  used  to 
calculate  the  number  of  feet  of  lumber  in 
a  log?  For  instance,  a  log  12  inches  in 
diameter  and  10  feet  long?      E.  R.  M. 

Ans. — One  rule  is  the  diameter  in 
inches,  minus  four,  divided  by  four,  then 
squared  and  multiplied  by  the  length, 
which  will  equal  the  number  of  feet, 
board  measure,  in  the  log.  For  example 
in  the  12-inch  log:  12  minus  4  equals  8, 
which  divided  by  4  equals  2,  and  this 
squared  gives  4,  multiplied  by  the  length 
gives  40  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure. 

Employee  Injured. 

A  is  in  business.  He  hires  B  to  help 
him.  A  and  B  go  to  a  fact  y.  While 
in  there  B  gets  his  fingers  cut  off.  Who 
would  have  to  pay  the  doctor's  bills 

Ontario.  J.  W. 

Ans. — Judging  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ment alone  we  are  disposed  to  consider 
B  responsible  to  the  doctor  for  payment 
of  the  latter's  bill.  But  the  further  state- 
ment of  facts  which  you  enclosed  with 
the  above  makes  it  seem  possible  that 
you  might  be  able  to  recover  damages 
for  negligence  from  some  quarter.  Or, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  suitable  settle- 
ment of  the  matter  might  be  arranged 
without  litigation.  Better  consult  a 
solicitor  personally. 

C.  J. 


f 


Barn 
Roofing 

Fire,  Lidhtnind 
Rust  and  Storm  Proof 

Durable  and 
Ornamental 

let  us  know  the  size  of  any  roof 
you  are  thinking  of  covering  and  we 
will  make  you  an  interesting  offer. 

Metallic  Roofing  Go. 

Limited 
MANUFACTURERS 
TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 


Universal  Portable  and  Folding  Bath  Tub 

with  or  without  instantaneous  water  heater 
attached,  permits  all  bath-room  comforts  of 
a  millionaire  in  any  room.     No .  plumb- 
Equally  suitable  for  country  or 
town   home;  Sensation  of  London 
Fair.    30  days'  trial.  Moderate 
priced.    Ask  about  our  Indoor 
Chemical  Closets. 
Universal  Metal  Products  Co. 
64  Assumption  St.  Walkerville,  Ontario 


1 00  JERSEYS 

Selling  by  Auction  at 

PETERSBURG,  ONT. 

Thursday,  March  23rd,  1922 


Fifty  cows  fresh  or  near  calving — Eighteen  are 
pure-breds,  32  are  high-grades.  Thirty  pure- 
bred two-year-olds,  yearling  heifers  and 
heifer  calves,  the  remainder  grade 
yearlings  and  two-year-olds. 

Pure-breds  and  grades  are  of  exceptionally  high  quality, 
and  the  weekly  cream  cheques  prove  that  they  are  the  kind  that 
give  a  large  flow  of  high-testing  milk;  some  cows  with  records  up 
to  16,000  lbs.  The  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  are  growthy 
and  are  from  the  best  sires  available.  The  1921  and  1922  calves 
are  all  got  by  a  Brampton-bred  herd  sire. 

The  general  farm  equipment,  implements,  etc  ,  on  this  600- 
acre  farm  will  be  sold  the  same  day,  commencing  at  9  a.m. 
The  Jerseys  will  be  sold  at  12.30. 

Lunch  will  be  provided  at  noon.  Trains  met  at  Baden  and 
Petersburg  on  day  of  sale.    Write  for  catalogue  to 

SEEGMILLER  BROS.,  Petersburg,  Ontario 
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Founded  1866 


For  Dependable  Breeding  Cattle 

COME  TO 

The  Western  Ontario  Show^Grounds 

London,  Tuesday,  March  28th 

We  have  selected  for  our  1922  Spring  Sale 
SIXTY-FIVE  HEAD  of  the  best  cattle 
that  we  have  ever  gathered. 


43  Females 


22  Bulls 


We  take  this  opportunity  of  extending  to  you  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  be  with  us  at  our  Annual  Spring  Show 
and  Sale  on  March  28.  We  feel  that  the  present  offering 
is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  offering  that  we  have 
ever  presented.  It  combines  the  best  efforts  of  many  of 
Western  Ontario's  widely-known  breeders,  and  among 
the  numerous  entries  are  to  be  found  much  that  will 
make  the  strongest  herd  and  show  material.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  bulls  selling  will  be  ten,  twelve  and 


EVERY  ENTRY  A  GILT-EDGED  BREEDING  PROPOSITION 

The  usual  London  Guarantee  applies.    If  you  arc 
looking  for  breeding  cattle,  don't  miss  this  sale. 

fifteen-month  calves  of  outstanding  quality,  while  the 
majority  of  the  females  will  be  cows  with  calves  at  foot 
or  bred  heifers.  Open  heifers  are  not  numerous,  but  we 
have  never  had  so  large  a  percentage  of  prospective 
show  youngsters.  The  families  are  choice,  and  we 
guarantee  the  offering  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
every  breeder  who  appreciates  good  Shorthorns. 

Be  with  us  on  March  28.  The  judging  of  the  show 
entries  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 


FOR  CATALOGUES  ADDRESS: 

GEO.  A.  ATTRIDGE,  Muirkirk,  Ont. 


/WESTERN  ONTARIO  CONSIGNMENT^    Show  at  10  a  m 
\  SALE  COMPANY  /  Auctioneers: 


Sale  at  12.30  p.m. 

R0BS0N,  FRANKLIN,  AMOS 


THE  LONDON  SHORTHORN  SHOW  AND  SALE 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Devolution  of  Estate. 

1.  If  a  brother  dies  leaving  no  will, 
having  a  mother,  sisters  and  brothers, 
how  should  his  property  be  divided? 

2.  Does  a  brother-in-law,  whose  wife 
is  dead,  having  no  child,  share  with  the 
rest? 

Ontario.  A.  S. 

Ans. — 1.  To  the  mother,  sister  and 
brother  equally. 

2.    No.  C.  J. 

Giving  Up  Share  of  Estate. 

A's  brother  died  without  a  will.  He 
was  35  years  old,  unmarried.  His  father 
afterwards  got  out  a  paper  for  his  other 
three  children  to  sign  all  over  to  him 
(the  father).  The  children's  names  were 
all  on  this  form  in  full,  but  only  one  child 
would  sign  off.  Now  is  that  form  legal 
if  the  other  two  children  refuse  to  sign 
off  their  share? 

Ontario.  S.  M. 

Ans. — If  the  child  who  signed  should 
choose  to  repudiate  the  document  he 
might  be  in  a  position  to  legally  do  so. 
We  cannot  say  definitely  without  knowing 
all  the  circumstances.  C.  J. 

Fowl  Trespass. 

I  had  a  field  of  corn  on  my  place  last 
year  and  my  neighbor's  hens  spoiled  a 
lot  of  it.  This  year  I  am  putting  the 
same  field  in  to  oats.  Is  there  any  way 
I  can  keep  them  off  when  he  does  not  look 
after  them  when  I  have  told  him  about 
them?  If  there  is  I  would  like  to  see  it  in 
your  paper. 

Ontario.  J.  R. 

Ans. — If  you  find  them  trespassing 
again  and  doing  damage  you  can  deliver 
them  (if  you  can  catch  them)  to  the 
pound-keeper.  Or  you  can  serve  your 
neighbor  with  a  notice  in  writing  of  their 
trespass,  and  if  after  receiving  such  notice 


WATERLOO  COUNTY 

Holstein  Breeders' 

THIRD  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

AT  P.  K.  WEBER'S  LIVERY  STABLE 

Kitchener,  Ont.,  Tuesday,  March  21st,  1922 

OC  1  I  Mil  Consisting  of  27  cows,  most  of  which  are 
OD  11  Gel  CI  fresh,  or  will  be  fresh  about  sale  time, 
i^^— ■— Four  promising  young  heifers.  Four  well- 
bred  young  bulls,  two  of  which  are  ready  for  service. 

Best  of  train  connections  to  Kitchener.    G.  T.  R.  and 
C.  P.  R.  by  Grand  River  Railway  Hourly  Service. 

Plan  to  attend  this  sale,  and  write  now  for  catalogue. 

ALLAN  SHANTZ,  Waterloo,  Pres.     J.  S.  KNAPP,  Gait,  Sec'y 
W.  A.  RIFE,  Gait,  Business  Manager 
T.  MERRITT  MOORE,  Auctioneer,  Springfield 


Make  Clipping  and  Shearing  the  Easiest  Work  on  Your  Farm 


Clean  your  horses  easier 
and  in  less  than  half  the 
time.  Clip  their  rough, 
shaggy  coats  the  first  warm 
spring  days.  Takes  only  a 
few  minutes. 

Clipped  horses  carry 
health  insurance.  Feel  bet- 
ter—rest better— always 
fresh  and  ready.  Clipping  cows 
helps  clean  milk  production; 
spring  clipping  is  good  for 
them.  too. 
Clip  with  a  Stewart  No.  1,  ball 
bearing— well  built.  Long,  satisfactory 
service.  Razor  steel  plates  —  keenest 
itting  edges.  Does  a  thorough  job. 
Only  $14  at  your  dealer's;  western  Canada,  $14. SO 
—or  send  us  $2~  pay  balance  on  arrival. 


This  Stewart 
No.  9  Shearing 
Machine  takes  oft 
the  wool  quickly 
and  easily— makes 
shearing  a  snap. 
Shears  smooth 
and  even  all  over 
—leaves  no  ridges. 

Handles  the 
sheep  about  as 
fast  as  they  are 
brought  up— a  boy 
ran  turn  i t  all  day 
and  enjoy  it. 

Only  $2  2  at 
your  deale r's; 
western  Canada, 
$23— or  send  us  $2.  pay  rest  on  arrival. 
I*  or  power  operated  machines  write  for  Catalogue  No.  69 


MADE  IN  CANADA  BY 

FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY  LIMITED,  Dept.  AB1 61 ,  349  Carlaw  Ave.,Toronto 


he  refuses  or  neglects  to  prevent  the  hens 
from  further  trespassing  on  your  premises, 
he  will  incur  a  penalty  of  $10 — re- 
coverable under  the  Ontario  Summary 
Convictions  Act,  and  one-half  going  to 
the  local  municipal  treasurer  and  one- 
half  to  the  private  prosecutor. 

C.  J. 

Buying  a  Car. 

A  sold  B  a  second-hand  car  last  July 
at  $450.00  for  a  1915  model;  B  giving  A 
two  colts,  one  rising  2  and  the  other  3, 
A  allowing  B  $175.00  for  the  two  for  first 
payment,  $150.00  coming  due  1st  April 
22,  and  $125.00  the  1st  Oct.,  1922. 
Now  the  note  for  $150.00  will  soon  be 
due,  and  B  being  a  poor  man  cannot 
meet  it.  What  can  A  do?  Can  A 
come  and  take  the  car  from  B,  or  can  A 
seize  on  B's  stuff?  If  so,  what  will  the 
law  allow  B  to  keep  in  spite  of  A? 

Ontario.  A.  S. 

Ans. — A  could  get  judgment  and  sale 
of  the  car  under  execution.  It  would  not 
be  exempt  from  seizure.  C.  J. 

Agistment  of  Cattle. 

1.  A  takes  in  B's  cattle  to  pasture. 
Is  A  responsible  for  them  until  B  takes 

them  away? 

2.  If  one  strays  away  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  getting  it,  A  or  B? 

3.  If  A  and  B  know  where  it  is,  are 
they  both  responsible  for  getting  it? 

4.  If  C  will  not  give  it  up,  what 
course  is  best  to  take? 

5.  If  A  and  B  never  get  it,  must  A 
lose  all  or  half? 

Ontario.  F.  S. 

Ans. — 1.  According  to  the  general 
rule,  yes. 

2.  Probably  A. 

3.  No,  the  responsibility  is  A's. 

4.  A  formal  demand  should  be  made 
upon  C,  and  be  followed  up  by  a  replevion 
action  if  necessary. 

5.  All,  assuming  that  there  was 
negligence  on  his  part,  whereby  the  animal 
got  away;  and  possibly  the  entire  loss 
would  be  less,  even  if  not  negligent,  if 
after  learning  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
animal  he  failed  to  recover  it.       C.  J. 
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You  pay  for  a 

De  Laval 

whether  you  buy  one 
or  not 

If  you  are  using  a  worn-out, 
inferior  cream  separator,  or  skim- 
ming cream  by  hand,  you  are  surely 
wasting  enough  cream  to  pay  for  a 
De  Laval  in  a  short  time. 

The  selection  of  a  cream  separa- 
tor is  more  important  than  that  of 
any  other  machine  on  the  farm,  for 
none  other  can  either  save  or  waste 
so  much,  twice  a  day,  365  days  a 
year. 

A  De  Laval  Separator  will: 

— Skim  cleaner  for  many  more 
years  than  any  other; 

— Skim  milk  clean  at  lower  tem- 
perature than  any  other  separator; 

— Deliver  a  higher  testing  cream, 
which  is  more  acceptable  to  the 
creamery,  and  easier  and  less  costly 
to  ship, 

— And  deliver  a  cream  which  will 
make  better  butter. 

Mechanically  a  De  Laval  Separa- 
tor is  the  best  that  fine  materials 
andskilled  workmanship  can  make. 

— It  lasts  longer  than  any  other 
separator,  many  giving  good  serv- 
ice for  15  to  20  years. 

. — It  is  easier  to  turn. 

— It  is  easier  to  clean. 

— Its  so  simple  that  one  tool 
will  set  it  up  or  take  it  down. 

—It  has  the  most  perfect  lubri- 
cating system. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  separators 
which  are  claimed  to  be  "just  as 
good  and  cost  less."  When  you 
consider  its  greater  savings,  greater 
reliability,  longer  life,  the  extra  time 
n  saves,  and  the  greater  satisfaction 
it  gives,  the  De  Laval  is,  in  the  end, 
by  far  the  most  economical  cream 
separator  made. 

Even  if  you  have  only  two  cows 
it  will  pay  you  to  have  a  De  Laval. 
One  can  be  bought  on  such  easy 
terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  in 
less  than  a  year.  Why  not  see  your 
De  Laval  agent  at  once  or  write  us 
for  full  information? 


The  De  Laval  Co.,  Ltd. 

Montreal  Peterboro  Winnipeg 
Edmonton  Vancouver 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Book  on  Live-Stock  Judging. 

Where  can  I  secure  the  following  books: 
Live-Stock  Judging,  by  Craig,  and  Farm 
Animals,  by  Plumb?   "  A.  T. 

Ans. — These  books  can  be  secured 
through  our  office.  Live-Stock  Judging, 
by  Craig,  would  cost  somewhere  around 
$2.25.  We  are  not  sure  what  the  other 
book  would  cost,  as  we  have  not  ordered 
any  lately  and  the  price  changes  con- 
siderably. 

Sick  Dog. 

A  dog  six  years  old  took  sick.  He 
would  not  eat  anything  but  snow,  and 
would  like  to  lie  in  the  snow.  He  con- 
tinued like  this  for  five  days,  then  he 
commenced  to  eat  again.  In  about  three 
weeks'  time  he  again  took  sick,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  in  considerable  pain;  finally 
he  died.    What  was  the  cause? 

E.  S. 

Ans. — It  is  rather  difficult  to  diagnose 
the  case,  but  the  symptoms  indicate  that 
the  dog  had  secured  some  poisonous 
material.  Evidently  after  the  first  attack 
he  secured  more  poison,  which  finally 
killed  him. 

Sow  Thistle. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  kill  sow- 
thistle?  A.  G. 

Ans. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  sow  thistle 
spreads  both  by  roots  and  seed,  it  is  a 
difficult  weed  to  keep  in  check,  especially 
if  any  plants  in  the  neighborhood  are 
allowed  to  mature  seed.  We  have  found 
the  following  method  fairly  satisfactory. 
Let  the  plant  grow  in  the  spring  until  it 
is  about  ready  to  blossom.  By  this  time 
the  roots  will  be  at  the  weakest  stage 
and  the  weather  will  be  getting  hot.  Plow 
and  follow  up  by  thorough  cultivation, 
so  as  to  expose  the  roots  to  the  sun. 
About  July  10  sow  rape,  in  rows  about  21 
inches  apart,  and  when  the  rape  is  a  few 
inches  high  run  the  scuffler  through  to 
destroy  weeds  between  the  rows  and  to 
cover  those  in  the  rows.  You  may  go 
through  with  the  scuffler  again  later  on, 
but  by  sowing  the  rape  in  rows  21  inches 
apart  the  leaves  will  soon  cover  the  ground 
and  smother  out  any  weeds  which  might 
be  coming  up.  The  rape  makes  excellent 
pasture  for  sheep,  young  cattle,  or  steers 
that  are  being  put  in  to  feed.  The  follow- 
ing year  sow  grain  and  seed  down. 
A  Delayed  Judgment. 
A  traveller  for  sewing  machine  company 
for  15  years  gets  several  hundred  dollars  in 
debt  to  them  one  way  and  another,  and 
gave  them  a  judgment  against  his  farm 
for  the  amount.  After  10  years  he  deeded 
farm  to  C,  his  son,  and  in  a  few  months 
died.  After  his  death  the  sewing  machine 
company  came  onto  C  for  the  amount  of 
judgment.  C  refused  to  pay  it  though 
he  learned  that  the  judgment  had  been 
kept  alive  by  the  company  in  the  ordinary 
lawful  way.  The  sewing  machine  co. 
had  C  served  with  a  writ  and  asked  for 
an  order  from  a  judge  for  the  sale  of  the 
farm.  The  case  was  agreed  before  a 
judge  nearly  a  year  ago  by  the  company 
and  C's  lawyers,  and  the  judge 
as  yet  has  not  given  a  decision  of  the 
case. 

1.  Will  the  case  outlaw;  if  so,  how 
long? 

2.  Must  the  judge  give  a  decision 
before  it  does  outlaw? 

3.  Can  either  party  force  judge  to 
decide  the  case?    If  so,  how  proceed? 

N.  B.  A.  R. 

Ans. — 1.    Probably  not. 

2  and  3.  The  commencement  of  action 
by  issue  of  writ  prevented  a  bar  by  the 
statute  of  limitations;  but  pressure  might 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  judge 
through  the  Minister  of  Justice  at  Ottawa 
to  get  the  case  disposed  of  without  further 
delay. 

FEB  28— S.  B. 


Stable  Floor. 


floor 


take 
How 


1.  How  thick  should  a  cement 
be  in  a  stable? 

2.  How  much  gravel  would  it 
to  cover  a  floor  20  by £45  feet? 
much  cement  would  it  require? 

3.  What  is  a  good  height  for  a  cow 
stable?  C.  W.  B. 

Ans.  1. — On  a  good  bottom,  4  or  5  inches 
of  concrete  would  be  sufficient,  and  mixed 
at  the  rate  of  one  to  eight  it  will  stand 
almost  any  amount  of  wear.  We  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  put  a  richer 
coating  of  cement  on  top,  but  prefer 
to  leave  it  with  a  more  or  less  rough 
surface,  to  prevent  slipping. 


2.  Putting  in  the  floor  5  inches  thick, 
it  will  require  16  cubic  yards  of  gravel, 
and  mixing  it  at  the  rate  of  one  to  eight 
it   will   require   12   barrels  of  cement. 

3.  A  cow  stable  should  be  between 
8  and  9  feet  high. 

Flat  Rack. 

Could  you  give  us  the  plan  and  measure- 
ment of  a  flat  rack,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
Western  Provinces  for  drawing  hay  and 
grain?  J.  D.  L. 

Ans. — We  have  no  plans  at  hand  of 
these  Western  racks.  As  we  understand 
them,  however,  they  are  from  14  to  16 
feet  long,  and  about  10  feet  wide.  Cross 
pieces  are  fastened  to  the  sills,  and  a 
pine  floor  laid  on  this.  The  end  racks 
are  built  5  or  6  feet  high,  and  a  3  or  4-foot 
rack  placed  on  the  sides.  These  are 
sometimes  called  the  one-man  rack,  as 
the  hay  or  grain  is  pitched  on  without  a 
man  being  on  to  load. 


Hay  and  Feeds 

Cotton  Seed  Meal,  Linseed  Oil  Cake 
Meal,  Gluten  Feed,  Distillers'  Dried 
Grains.  Feeding  Cane  Molasses  (in  bbls.), 
Hominy  Feed,  Bran,  Shorts,  Schumacher 
Dairy  Feed,  Monarch  Hog  Feed,  Feed 
Corn,  Feed  Oats,  Poultry  Feeds,  Alfalfa 
Mixed  and  Timothy  Hay,  also  Condensed 
Buttermilk  and  Powdered  Milk. 

CAR  LOTS  OR  LESS 

"If  It's  Feed  We  Have  It" 

FEEDS 

We  buy  and  sell  Marquis  and  Goose 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Peas,  Spring  Rye, 
Buckwheat,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover, 
Timothy  Seed,  Potatoes,  etc. 

Write,  phone  or  wire  for  prices. 

KELLEY   FEED   &  SEED  CO. 
780  Dovercourt  Rd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


EXTRA  SPECIAL 

Forty-five  Holsteins 


Sell 


ing  in 


th< 


Durham  County 

QUALITY  SALE 

We  believe  the  quality  of  this  offering  runs 
higher  than  that  yet  sold  by  any  County  or 
District  Club  sale  in  Eastern  Ontario. 
Just  a  few  representive  entries :-. 

A  19,479-lb.  R.  O.  P.  3-year-old,  with  750  lbs.  of  butter. 

A  daughter  of  a  26,448-lb.  R.  O.  P.  cow  with  1,041  lbs.  of  butter. 

A  daughter  of  a  707-lb.  per  week  cow. 

A  24-lb.  4-year-old,  due  before  sale  to  a  son  of  a  1,180-lb.  butter  cow. 

A  13,000-lb.  3-yr.-old,  sister  to  the  new  Can.  Champ.  R.  O.  P.  two-yr.-old. 

A  18,000-lb.  R.  O.  P.  3-year-old  with  almost  a  month  still  to  go. 

A  11,800-lb.  R.  O.  P.  2-year-old  on  twice  a  day  milking. 

2  daughters  of  a  38.05-lb.  sire. 

A  24.11-lb.  R.  O.  M.  cow  in  calf  to  a  38.05-lb.  sire. 

A  26.04-lb.  cow  with  610  lbs.  milk  for  the  7  days. 

And  quite  a  number  of  other  cows  with  records  from  18  to  23  lbs  of 
butter  in  7  days. 

Watch  this  space  next  issue  for  list  of  sires  to  which  these  females 
are  bred. 

Bowmanville,  Ont.  Wed.  March  29.  1922. 

About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  entries  in  this  sale  are  from  herds  under 
course  of  Accreditation. 

You  will  find  excellent  train  service  all  ways  to  Bowmanville. 


FOR  CATALOGUES,  ADDRESS 
F.  C.  Paterson,  Port  Hope,  Ont. 


A.  A.  GIBSON,  Secretary 
R.  R.  STEVENS,  President 
L.  E.  FRANKLIN  Auctioneer 


ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdenc  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prince 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton,  C.P.R.    Palgrave,  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 

SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =105798=  is  at  the  head  of 
herd.  Eight  bulls,  ten  to  fourteen  months  (reds  and  roans)  at  very  attractive  prices;  Yorkshire  sowi 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  and  May;  Boars  fit  for  service. 

C.  J.  STOCK,  Woodstock,  Ontario.  R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerklp  5  on  30 

Beach  Ridge  Scotch  Shorthornsl£|£n8if  yS0hu° want ^orTdo\l  weiil 

bred  heifers,  good  individuals  and  well  forward  in  calf,  write  about  these.  The  families  are  of  the  best, 
and  these  as  well  as  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  offering,  are  priced  to  sell.    We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 

one  of  the  best 
Marquis"  in  service. 

We  are  offering  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  of  the  Duthie  Roseb.ud,  Kilbean  Beauty, 
and  Strathallan  families.  These  bulls  show  good  quality  and  are  priced  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Also  pricing  some  good  f  emales.  Visitors  always  welcome.  DUNCAN  BROWN 
&  SONS,  Shedden,  Ontario.   P.  M.  &  M.  C.  R.  Railways.  Long  Distance  Phone. 


Walnut  Grove  Scotch  Shorthorns  '™$0xL™iSt 


C„_4-  l  CUAaU/Mmo — Imported  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  breeding 
ijCOlCn  OnOlTnurn&  nerd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.  The  individu- 
ality, the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd  sire,  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Henaall.  Ont 

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.,— SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Offering  an  aged  dual  purpose  herd  bull  of  excellent  quality  out  of  a  thick  massive  Roan  Lady  cow 
that  produced  80,000  lbs.  of  4%  milk  as  four  year  old,  a  real  double  decker.  Also  choice  young  bulls 
and  heifers  also  an  offer.  Liberal  guarantee  with  all  stock  sold.  Write  your  wants.  Exeter  Station. 
G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm. 
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FIRST  ANNOUNCEMENT 

South  Ontario 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Sale 

FORTY- FIVE  HEAD 

Fifteen  choice  females.  Twenty-five  young  bulls 

Carefully  selected  from  the  following  well  known  herds,  — 

Peter  Christie  &  Son,  Manchester 
W.  Birrell  &  Son,  Greenburn 
Wm.  Smith  &  Son,  Columbus 
Robt.  Duff  &  Son,  Myrtle 
Joseph  Johnston,  Ashburn 
Wm.  Bright,  Myrtle 
A.  J.  Howden  &  Son,  Columbus 
etc.  etc.  etc. 

Watch  these  columns  for  further  particulars. 
Sale  to  be  held  at 

Myrtle,  Ont,  Tuesday,  March  28 

For  catalogues  address 

O.  H.  DOWNEY,  Secretary,  Myrtle,  Ontario. 


Thornham  Imported  Scotch 

SHORTHORNS 

HERD  SIRES — MillhiUs  Comet   (Imp)  Maxwalton 
Manager.  Seventy  Head — Thirty-Five  Imported 
Breeding  Cows. 

Place  a  son  of  one  of  these  great  sires  at  the  head  of  your 
herd.  We  have  at  present  a  number  by  each  sire,  and  we 
would  like  to  show  them  to  every  Canadian  Shorthorn 
breeder  who  appreciates  good  cattle.  The  prices  are  not 
high.  Select  one  now  and  get  your  choice. 

J.  J.  ELLIOTT,  Guelph,  Ontario. 


IMPORTED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  SPECIAL 

Our  present  offering  includes  five  imported-in-dam  bulls  and  eight  bulls  from  imported  sires  and  dams. 
These  are  nearly  all  of  serviceable  age.  Also  a  large  selection  in  imported  cows  and  heifers,  either  in 
calf  or  with  calves  at  foot;  representing  the  most  popular  lines  of  breeding.  Write  for  our  prices  or  come 
and  see  the  herd. 


J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT, 


FREEMAN,  ONT. 


CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  (December  15,  1921)  the  best 
lot  of  young  bulls  we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.    "Nobusinessno  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontario 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Veterinary. 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


„ — Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion   Ivanhoe   122760,  and   his  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 

GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =  123326  =full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge". 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
hills  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.  Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows'  bred 
 GEO.  P.  FLETCHER.  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R.,  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin.  R.  R.  1. 

I  have  Voiin<5  Rll11«  of  excellent  breeding  that  I  will  sell  for  moderate  prices 
four  splendid  l  wuug  "u1"  two  of  them  from  good  milking  mothers.  Let  me  send  ped- 
igrees and  quote  prices.  I  pay  the  freight  to  your  nearest  station.  Stouffville,  Ont.  is 
my  address  and  Railway  Station. 

 ROBERT  MILLER,   Stouffville.  Ontario. 

Wi  1 1  nwha  tl  lr  SVk  r»rt  Vl  nrn  «S~T Herd  Established  185S— We  still  have  a  few  8,  10  and 

WlllOWDanK  Onorinorns  12-months'  sons  of  Browndale  to  offer— all  are  reds  and 
roans,  and  of  the  most  fashionable  present-day  families.  Our  prices  are  right  on  these,  as  well  as  on 
our  females.    A  few  bred  heifers  are  specially  priced.    Write  us  also  for  Leicester  rams  or  ewe  lambs. 

 JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Caledonia.  Ont. 


Nonpareil  Ramsden  =101081=  and  Prince  Glostei 
We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  ever 
thick,  substantial  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  All 


Spruce  Glen  Shorthorns-i1^  =by 

offered  for  sale — roans,  reds  and  whiti 
priced  to  sell. 

 JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 

BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  calves  by 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  ten  and  twelve-month  calves. 

 JOHN  MILLER,  JR.,  Ashburn.  Ont. 

SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  — YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dams. 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.    Several  choice  Yorkshire  litters. 

 J.  L.  &  T.  W.  Mc  CAMUS.    MILLBROOK,  ONTARIO.  

Grandsons  of  Right  Sort  Imn  — We  h?v,e  a,-  ,Presen^  four  y°une  Shorthorn  buiis  just  old 

VJIdIUK>UIK>  Ul  IVIglll  OUIl  imp.  enough  for  light  service,  and  sired  by  Classy  Sort,  one  of 
the  best  breeding  sons  of  the  great  Right  Sort  (imp.).    One  calf  is  an  Orange  Blossom,  one  a  Lavinia 
one  a  Jilt  and  one  a  Duchess  of  Glocester — a  choice  lot  of  youngsters.    Write  us  also  for  females 
Burlington  Sta.  2H  miles.  R.  M.  MITCHELL.  FREEMAN.  ONT. 

Marrlella  Dual-Pureose  Shorthorns- FLve  8J<?od  young  t>"Hs.  a  number  of  females,  an 

mdrUClia  UUAl  I  Uipuae  OllUl  UlUIIia  of  breeding  age;  the  best  of  type  and  quality,  good 
breeding  and  from  heavy-milking  dams  and  got  by  The  Duke;  his  dam  gave  13,599  lbs.  milk,  474  lbs 
butter-fat.    Easy  prices.    Write,  call  or  phone. 


Bell  phone.  101  line,  r.  6 


THOMAS  GRAHAM,  Port  Perry,  Ont. 


Metastatic  Erysipelas. 

On  Feb.  3rd  while  driving  my  horse  he 
stumbled.  Upon  examination  I  found 
the  fore  legs  swollen  from  knees  to  breast, 
When  I  got  him  home  the  fore  legs,  neck 
and  breast  were  greatly  swollen.  In  24 
hours  the  legs  were  normal  and  little 
swelling  on  breast  and  neck,  but  the 
swelling  had  extended  along  the  side  and 
under  body,  and  he  is  in  this  condition  at 
present.  B.  R. 

Ans. — This  is  a  form  of  erysipelas 
caused  by  some  undetermined  alteration 
in  the  blood.  Give  him  a  laxative  of  V/i 
pints  raw  linseed  oil  and  follow  up  with 
6  drams  hyposulphite  of  soda  3  times 
daily.  Bathe  the  swollen  parts  well  3 
times  daily,  and  after  bathing  rub  well 
with  hot  camphorated  oil.  V. 

Foul  Sheath — Periodic  Ophthalmia. 

1.  Three-year  gelding's  sheath  re- 
quires cleaning  frequently. 

2.  Mare  is  blind  from  cataract  in  one 
eye  after  a  few  attacks  of  periodic 
ophthalmia.  She  is  in  foal.  Will  the 
foal  be  affected?  D.  G. 

Ans. — 1.  Some  horses  appear  predis- 
posed to  this  condition.  All  that  you  can 
do  is  to  carefully  wash  out  the  sheath 
when  necessary. 

2.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
foal  will  have  any  affection  of  the  eyes 
at  birth,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  offspring  of  parents,  either  of 
which  have  cataract,  will  be  predisposed 
to  attacks  of  periodic  ophthalmia,  but 
this  is   ot  always  the  case. 

V. 

Unthrifty  Heifer. 

Heifer  now  18  months  old  has  never 
done  well.  She  is  very  thin  and  not  as 
large  as  she  should  have  been  at  six 
months  of  age.  She  eats  well  and  drinks 
excessive  quantities  of  water  when  she 
has  access  to  it,  and  always  has  diarrhoea 
except  when  I  limit  the  supply  of  water. 

F.  L.  S. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  indicate  chronic 
disease  of  some  of  the  digestive  organs, 
probably  the  liver.  Treatment  is  not 
likley  to  be  effective.  All  that  you  can 
do  is  feed  her  on  good  hay,  chopped 
grain  and  a  small  amount  of  raw  roots 
or  silage.  Add  to  her  drinking  water 
of  its  bulk  of  lime  water.  This  will  likely 
prevent  diarrhoea,  but  if  it  does  not  you 
will  have  to  limit  the  quantity  given. 

V. 

Feeding  Alfalfa — Fatality   in  Foals. 

1.  Is  alfalfa  hay  fed  to  horses  hard 
on  their  kidneys? 

2.  Last  year  two  of  my  mares  each 
produced  a  foal.  They  were  healthy 
looking  but  could  not  rise  alone,  and  died 
when  about  a  week  old.  Did  the  alfalfa 
fed  to  the  dams  cause  the  trouble? 

J.  A.  S. 

1.  Well-saved  alfalfa  will  not  cause 
trouble,  but  that  which  was  too  ripe 
when  cut  or  poorly  saved  may  cause 
digestive  or  urinary  trouble. ,  Alfalfa 
has  no  special  action  on  the  kidneys. 

2.  If  the  alfalfa  was  of  poor  quality 
it  may  have  had  a  tendency  to  effect  the 
strength  of  the  foals.  All  food  given  to 
breeding  mares  should  be  of  first-class 
quality  and  sufficient  of  a  laxative 
nature  to  keep  the  bowels  normal,  and 
sufficient  to  keep  the  mare  in  fair  con- 
dition. In  addition  to  this  the  mares 
during  the  whole  period  of  gestation 
should  be  given  daily  exercise  or  light 
work.  Under  these  conditions  the  foals 
are  seldom  weak,  but  even  under  the  most 
careful  care  and  handling  a  foal  may  be 
weak  and  the  cause  cannot  be  understood. 

V. 


some  essential  nutriment  in  the  ration. 
Feeding  a  little  bonemeal  will  sometime 
overcome  the  trouble. 

2.  A  rich  loam  soil  is  possibly  the 
best.  Some  use  virgin  soil  from  the  woods 
while  others  make  a  compost  pile  to 
secure  the  right  kind  of  soil  for  their 
plants.  The  latter  is  made  by  alternating 
a  layer  of  manure  and  a  layer  of  sod, 
and  allowing  the  pile  to  decay.  The 
manure  together  with  the  roots  of  the 
sod  make  admirable  material  for  the 
plants. 

3.  We  doubt  the  advisability  of 
trying  to  use  any  dye  material  to  change 
the  color  of  the  gloves. 

A  Hiring  Agreement  with  Minor. 

I  had  a  man  come  to  my  premises  on 
June  7th,  1921.  He  could  not  get  a 
job  any  place  he  said.  He  offered  to 
work  for  $25  a  month,  but  I  was  to  take 
6  weeks  off  for  slack  time  up  to  haying 
if  he  did  not  put  in  his  8  months  in  full. 
When  he  put  in  a  month  he  said  he  wanted 
to  buy  one  of  my  driving  horses,  buggy 
and  harness,  which  I  sold  him  for  70 
dollars,  which  he  agreed  to  pay  by  work 
and  I  have  an  agreement  signed  by  himself 
to  this  effect.  I  kept  day  and  date  for 
all  money  he  lifted.  He  left  me  at  f> 
months  and  he  agreed  to  my  books,  gave 
me  a  receipt  in  full  signed  by  himself. 
Since  he  left  there  is  a  claim  put  into 
court  by  his  people  claiming  $100,  and 
allowing  me  only  $25  for  outfit  and  $25 
in  money  lifted,  and  claim  he  is  not  of 
age  which  I  did  not  know.  He  did  not 
keep  any  track  of  his  time  or  money. 

1.  Can  they  claim  this  hundred  dollars 
under  the  circumstances? 

2.  Can  they  value  this  outfit  without 
my  valuators? 

3.  Can  they  claim  anything  more  at 
all  when  I  hold  an  agreement  and  receipt 
paid  in  full  for  time  he  put  in,  signed  oy 
himself? 

4.  Is  it  lawful  to  sell  a  minor  anything? 
Ontario.  A.  S. 
Ans— 1,  2,  3  and  4.     We  assume  that 

at  7th  June  the  "man"  was  over  16  years 
of  age.  If  so,  we  should  think  you  could 
successfully  defend  the  action.       C.  J. 

Young  Bull. 

At  what  age  is  a  young  bull  fit  for 
service?  A.  D.  L, 

Ans. — He  should  not  be  used  much 
before  he  is  a  year  old,  and  then  only  for 
light  service  until  he  is  fifteen  or  eighteen 
months  of  age. 


Miscellaneous. 


Cows  Have  Depraved  Appetite — Soil 
for  Plants. 

1.  My  cows  are  continually  eating 
dirty  straw  and  manure.  What  is  the 
reason  for  this? 

2.  What  kind  of  soil  is  best  for  house 
plants? 

3.  I  have  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves 
that  I  would  like  to  make  black.  What 
material  should  I  use.  W.  K. 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
account  for  the  depraved  appetite  in 
cows,  but  it  is  usually  due  to  lack  of 


CREAM 

WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us. 
We  pay  best  prices. 

STRATFORD  DAIRY  CO. 

Stratford,  Ont. 

SCOTCH 

b  Shorthorn 

Special  Offering  :-We  are  now  pric- 
ing a  dark  roan  one  year  old  son  of 
Gainford  Marquis  and  by  the  famous 
producing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd, 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  Canada  he  is  out- 
standing, individually,  and  has  breeding  that 
cannot  be  excelled.  We  have  also  several  other 
show  prospects  of  choicest  breeding.  Write  or 
come  and  see.  OESTREICHER  BROTHERS. 
Exeter  Stn.,  Crediton,  Ontario. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  imported ;  nine 
young  bulls  from  six  to  twenty  months 
old:  also  a  number  of  females  any  age. 
We  are  pricing  them  all  reasonable. 
ROBERT  NICHOL    Hagersville,  Ont. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  heard  by  Nonpareil  Counsel  and  Brown- 
dale  Champion.  Thick,  breed  y  bulls  of  serviceable 
age.  from  big,  typey  cows  with  creditable  R.  O.  P. 
milk  and  fat  recoros,  also  a  few  females,  priced 
right  with  freight  paid.  Correspondence  solicited 
and  visitors  always  welcome. 

Peart  Bros.  Caledonia,  Ont. 

SHORTHORNS  &  SHROPSHIRES 

Buy  this  choice  10  mos.  roan  bull  from  Imp. 
Cruikshank    Dairymaid    dam    and    by  Gloster 
Benedict  =112498  =  .    Choice  ewe  lambs  for  sale. 
J.  BAKER.  -  Hampton.  Ontario 

^VinrT linrnc  Leicester*  —  Six  choice  young 
Onormorili  bulIs  from  0  to  13  months,  both 
Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  One  a  dark  red  Boyne 
Lady  calf,  by  Browndale  =80112  =,  and  the  others 
by  Browndale  Pride  =139160  =,  and  out  of  large, 
good  milking  dams.     W.  A.  Douglas,  Caledonia,  Ont. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


Tanning  Skins  and 
Taxidermy. 

At  this  time  of  year  many  are  desirous 
of  tanning  the  skins  of  animals  they  trap 
and  others  wish  to  mount  birds  or  head, 
of  animals.  While  this  work  requires 
experience  and  special  equipment  in  order 
to  make  a  thorough  job,  it  can  be  done 
by  the  amateur  at  home,  although  he  is 
not  likely  to  make  as  good  a  job  as  those 
who  make  a  business  of  this  work.  R.  G. 
Hodgson  gives  recipes  and  directions  in 
the  following  paragraphs  which  will  be 
of  help  to  those  wishing  to  tan  skins. 

Buckskin. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  grained,  fleshed 
and  then  worked.  The  buckskin  may 
be  said  to  be  different  from  all  others, 
in  that  the  working  is  the  chief  requisite 
— the  treatment  without  would  be  worth- 
ess.  The  skin  should  be  pulled,  twisted 
and  worked  until  it  is  white  and  soft, 
after  which  it  should  be  tanned  by  taking 
the  brains  of  an  animal,  first  of  all 
dissolved  in  enough  water  to  cover  it, 
by  simmering  over  fire.  The  solution 
i  s  then  rubbed  into  the  hide  on  the  hair 
side  (which  is  coarser  than  the  flesh 
side.)  After  this  treatment  the  hide 
should  be  again  rubbed,  worked  and 
stretched  until  the  hide  is  as  soft  as 
chamois.  If  the  one  treatment  does  not 
bring  about  the  desired  result,  give  an- 
other one.  In  case  brains  cannot  be 
secured,  good  fat  pork,  fresh  and  free 
from  salt,  will  answer  as  well. 

The  skin  must  now  be  smoked,  which 
closes  the  pores  of  the  skin,  toughens  it, 
gives  it  the  desired  color,  and  finally 
insures  its  drying  soft  after  a  wetting. 

A  small  tepee  should  be  made  of  small 
boughs,  and  the  hide  wrapped  around 
them.  At  the  bottom  and  under  the 
hide  a  hole  is  dug,  where  a  quantity  of 
"dozed"  wood  is  placed  and  lighted. 
This  smudge  should  give  out  a  pale  blue 
smoke,  but  there  should  be  no  heat  or 
flame  to  it.  Smoke  the  hide  until  the 
desired  color  has  been  obtained,  then 
remove.  During  the  smoking  process 
move  the  hide  around  considerably  to 
insure  the  whole  hide  being  evenly 
colored. 

Weasel  Hides. 
With  such  small  hides  as  these  it  is 
advisable  not  to  flesh  until  after  they  have 
been  tanned,  as  they  are  very  tender. 
Take  1  qt.  oatmeal,  %  lb.  powdered 
alum,  the  same  amount  of  salt.  Mix 
with  this  enough  soft  water  for  a  thick 
paste.  Lay  the  skin  bare  on  the  floor, 
flesh  side  up,  and  apply  this  paste  an 
inch  thick.  Allow  this  to  remain  on  for 
several  days,  then  remove  and  work  the 
hides  between  the  hands  until  soft. 

Large  Hides. 

F«r  the  tanning  of  such  large  hides 
as  bear,  dogs,  etc.,  the  following  method 
has  been  found  very  successful:  4  gallons 
cold  soft  water,  yi  oz.  borax,  ]/i  pt.  salt, 
1  oz.  sulphuric  acid. 

This  is  to  prepare  it  for  the  tanning 
liquor.    Take  2  gals,  cold  soft  water, 


K  lb.  oxalic  acid,  1  qt.  salt.  Put  the 
skin  in  this  solution  and  leave  until  no 
dense  spots  are  to  be  seen.  For  a  fox  it 
will  require  about  96  hours  to  tan. 
Other  furs  in  proportion.  When  tanned 
remove  and  wring  dry,  then  hang  up  in 
the  shade  and  work  while  drying. 

When  making  the  first  liquor,  add  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  stir  while  adding. 
Under  no  circumstances  use  a  metal 
container,  in  which  to  place  sulphuric 
acid. 

Amateur  Taxidermy. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  ordinary 
person  to  mount  a  bird  or  an  animal  with- 
out having  studied  the  art  of  taxidermy 
in  a  more  comprehensive  manner  than 
could  possibly  be  here  outlined.  What 
you  really  require  is  a  course  in  taxidermy, 
or  at  least  a  book  dealing  exhaustively 
with  the  subject  and  illustrated  with 
plates  and  other  illustrations. 

The  principles  of  mounting  are  how- 
ever, simple,  the  chief  preservative  being 
arsenic,  in  several  forms.  Any  of  the 
following  will  answer  to  preserve  the 
hide  or  skin. 

Dry  Preservative. — Equal  parts  of 
white  arsenic  and  powdered  alum.  This 
should  be  mixed  by  measure  and  applied 
to  the  flesh  side  with  a  soft-haired  brush. 

Hornaday's  Arsenical  Soap. — White 
bar  soap,  1  lb.;  powdered  arsenic,  1  lb.; 
camphor  gum,  lyi  ounces;  sub  carbonate 
of  potash,  3  ounces;  alcohol  (wood  or 
grain),  4  ounces.  Slice  the  soap  and 
melt  slowly  with  a  little  water.  When 
melted  stir  in  the  potash  and  arsenic. 
Boil  to  the  consistency  of  molasses  and 
pour  into  a  jar  to  harden.  Add  the 
camphor  already  dissolved,  to  the  alcohol 
and  stir  occasionally  while  cooling.  Mix 
with  water  and  apply  with  a  paint  brush 
to  flesh  side  of  skins. 

Arsenic  is  poison  of  course,  and  must 
be  handled  cautiously.  In  case  one  is 
timid  about  using  it  the  following  recipe, 
Browne's  non-poisonous  will  be  found 
O.  K.:  Whiting,  24  ounces;  white  soap, 
8  ounces;  chloride  lime,  ]/i  ounce;  tincture 
camphor,  1  ounce;  water,  1  pint.  Have 
the  soap  thin  and  boil  it  with  the  whiting 
and  water  until  dissolved.  Then  remove 
from  the  fire  and  stir  in  the  chloride, 
adding  the  tincture  camphor  later  when 
cold,  otherwise  it  would  dissolve  the 
strength.  Keep  in  closed  jars  or  bottles 
and  if  too  thick,  then  thin  down  with 
water  or  alcohol. 

The  method  of  mounting  simplified,  is 
that  wires  are  run  through  the  legs,  body 
and  tail,  the  wires  the  n  being  wound 
with  tow  in  the  shape  of  the  proper  body. 
The  skull  is  emptied  of  all  flesh  and  the 
holes  filled  full  of  clay,  plaster  of  Paris  or 
batten.  The  body  is  built  up  well  until 
the  hide  will  go  over  it;  the  inside  of  the 
hide  is  treated  with  one  of  the  pre- 
servatives and  the  hide  put  back  over, 
and  the  necessary  incision  to  remove  the 
carcass,  sewed  up. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
We  consider  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 

the  best  farm  paper  on  the  market. 
Prescott  Co.,  Ont.    Hugh  Brannen. 


BRANT  DISTRICT 

Holstein  Breeders' 

Annual  Spring  Sale 


MARCH  23rd,  1 922 

BRANTFORD 

at  the  Jex  Stables,  Market  St. 


33  Females  -  7  Males 

A  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 

A  granddaughter  of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 

2  daughters  and  a  granddaughter  of  Baroness  Madoline's  Champion. 

2  daughters  of  the  39-lb.  bull,  Butter  Boy  Johanna  Korndyke. 

A  granddaughter  of  the  32-lb.  bull,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Posch. 

2  granddaughters  of  the  31-lb.  bull  Prince  Colanthus  Abbekerk. 

A  daughter  of  the  30-lb.  bull,  King  Segis  of  Forest  Ridge  10th. 

2  daughters  of  the  33-lb.  bull,  Jenny's  Champion. 

All  will  be  sold  subject  to  Tuberculin  Test. 

Write  the  secretary  for  catalogue. 


W.  J.  McCormack,  Secretary, 
Hatchley  Station,  Ontario. 

Thomas  &  Almas, 

Auctioneers. 


Elsworth  Plant,  President. 

Bur  ford,  Ontario. 

R.  J.  Kelly,  Sales  Manager, 
Ingersoll,  Ontario. 


Poirmnnt  Unlet tiinc- Present  offering:  Bulls  ready  for  service,  good  straight  individuals;  all 
I  all  II1UIII  I  luisicuio  from  tested  dams  and  sired  by  Dutchland  Pontiac  Colantha,  whose  dam 
and  sire's  dam  each  made  a  yearly  world's  record.  Priced  to  sell.  Write,  or  better  come  and  take 
your  choice. 

SebringviHe  or  Stratford  Stations.  P.  S.  ARBOGAST,  R.  2,  Mitchell,  Ont. 

i  maintain  a  REGISTERED  HOLSTEI N-FRI  ESI  AN  CATTLE 


Special  offering:  Ready- 


select  herd 

and  have  at  all  times  for  sale  high-class  stock  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
for-service  bull  and  12  heifers  of  breeding  age. 

Bell  Phone  6R.1.  C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Ont. 

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Present  Offering:  bulls  fit  for  service  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam  average  up  to  over  20,000  lbs.  milk 
and  850  lbs.  butter  in  a  year.  Also  females  all  ages.  For  price  extended  pedigree  and  full 
particulars  write       R.  HONEY  &  SONS,   Dartford,  Ontario. 

Cloverlea  Dairy  Farms  Holsteins^  "t^o^f ^JSS 

bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  buying  elsewhere. 

FRANKLIN  GR1ESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1,  Collingwood,  Ont. 

SILVER  STREAM  HOLSTEINS 

Special  offering — Four  choice  bulls  fit  for  service  from  dams  with  20,000-lb.  records,  and  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Baroness  Madoline,  a  34-lb.  cow  with  1,122  lbs.  butter  in  1  year.  For  fuller  particulars 
and  price,  write,  or  better,  come  and  see  them.  JACOB  MOCK  &  SON,  Tavistock,  Ont 

born  April  16,  1921.    He  is  sired  by  our  herd  bull  Francy  Calamity 
Hartog  whose,  three  nearest  dams  average   31  lbs.    butter  in  7  days. 
His  dam  as  a  3-year-old  made  27   lbs.  butter  and   595  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.     He  is  a  show  bull. 


Holstein  Bull 


J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  5,  Guelph,  Ontario 


SCOTT  BROS.'  HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Burn  brae  Head  Farm,  at  MELROSE,  10  miles  west  of  London,  on 
Sarnia  Gravel  Road,  Middlesex  County,  on 

Friday,  April  7th,  1 922 


SALE  AT  2  P.M.  SHARP 


THIRTY  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS-26  Females,  4  Bulls 

The  entire  offering,  with  one  exception,  are  under  five  years  of  age.    All  females  of 
breeding  age  are  either  fresh  or  springing.    The  breeding  throughout  is 
superior,  as  the  catalogue  shows.    Write  at  once  to  the 
Sales  Manager  or  Proprietors  for  a  catalogue. 


DAN.  CAMPBELL,  Sales  Manager,  Komoka,  Ontario 
Auctioneers:    T.  MERRITT  MOORE  and  AUSTIN  WINTER 


SCOTT  BROS.,  Proprietors 


R.R.,  HYDE  PARK,  ONT. 
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Founded  1866 


London  District  Holstein  Breeders'  Club 

Will  hold  their  Annual  Spring  Sale  at  the 

WESTERN  FAIR  GROUNDS,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Wednesday,  March  22nd,  1922 

(SALE  COMMENCES  12.30  SHARP.) 

52  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

and  13  Young  Bulls  Ready  for  Service 

The  cows  will  be  either  new  milkers  or  due  to  freshen  shortly  after  sale.    There  are 
daughters  sired  by  Finderne  King  May  Fayne,  and  their  dams  by  King  Segis  Pietertje, 
the  same  breeding  as  the  cow  that  holds  the  Canadian  three-year-old  record  at  present. 
There  are  also  in  the  offering  a  number  of  young  bulls  of  the  same  breeding,  and  granddaughters  and  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Cham- 
pion, full  brother  to  May  Echo  Sylvia.  Plan  to  attend,  whether  you  are  in  need  of  Holsteins  or  not.  Write  for  Catalogue  to  the  Secretary. 


J.  A.  McMILLAN,  Secretary 

H.  C.  HOLTBY,  President 


::  GLANWORTH,  ONTARIO 

T.  MERRITT  MOORE,  JOHNSTON  &  BROCK,  Auctioneers 


The  Origin  of  Clydesdales. 

BY  SCOTLAND  YET. 

In  the  horse  world  we  have  had  a 
recrudescence  of  the  age  long  controversy 
regarding  the  blending  of  the  Clydes- 
dale and  the  Shire.  To  one  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  Clydesdale  breed  for 
nearly  forty-four  years  the  subject  has 
a  sort  of  weird  interest.  When  I  hear 
of  its  being  debated  I  have  the  feeling 
of  the  man  who  is  tired.  The  great 
protagonist  of  blending  the  two  breeds 
was  the  late  Lawrence  Drew  of  Merry- 
ton  Farm,  Hamilton.  One  never  knows 
what  might  have  been,  as  unfortunately 
Mr.  Drew's  career  was  cut  short  in  March 
1884,  just  when  he  had  reached  the  stage 
at  which  he  would  have  had  to  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  how  he  proposed  to 
perpetuate  the  improvement  which  he 
claimed  to  have  made  in  breeding  horses 
by  mating  mares  purchased  in  Derby- 
shire and  Lincolnshire  with  the  Clydesdale 
stallion.  Prince  of  Wales  673.  Whether 
Mr.  Drew  would  have  proceeded  to  mate 
the  female  produce  of  that  cross  with  a 
genuine  Clydesdale  stallion  like  Darnley 
222,  or  whether  he  would  have  persisted 
in  working  with  the  results  of  his  own 
crosses  and  blending  them  with  one 
another  is  altogether  unknown. 

The  late  Robert  Brydon  to  some  extent 
followed  up  Mr.  Drew's  work,  and  mated 
females,  bred  as  I  have  indicated,  with 
Darnley.  In  one  particular  case  the 
result  was  an  unqualified  success,  the 
produce  being  the  well  known  stallion 
Castlereagh.  At  the  same  time  very 
little  permanent  influence  remains  on  the 
breed  through  Castlereagh,  although 
he  was  used  for  at  least  10  years  in  the 
Seaham  Harbour  stud,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  great  sale  at  Seaham  Harbour 
in  October  1915,  which  took  place  as  a 
result  of  the  lamented  death  of  Mr. 
Brydon,  was  made  by  animals  that  were 
not  descended  except  in  one  or  two 
instances  from  the  Merryton  crosses 
or  as  a  result  of  breeding  on  the  lines  which 
Mr.  Drew  was  following. 

The  Seaham  Harbour  stud  which  made 
a  record  over  all  of  £211  apiece  for  one 
hundred  head  of  pedigree  Clydesdales, 
I  venture  to  affirm,  would  never  have 
been  made  if  the  later  Seaham  Harbour 
stud  had  not  been  constituted  by  the 
elimination  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
descendants  of  animals  bred  on  the  lines 
which  Mr.  Drew  was  following,  and  was 
expected  to  follow  up. 

There  are  one  or  two  exceptions  to 
this  somewhat  sweeping  statement,  but 
nevertheless  the  facts  are  as  I  have 
stated.  Just  as  in  breeding  commercial 
cattle  or  commercial  sheep,  excellent 
animals  for  commercial  purposes  can  be 
bred  by  judicious  crossing,  so  I  have  little 
doubt  good  horses  for  street  traffic 
could  be  bred  by  some  master-hand  by 
blending  the  blood  of  different  breeds.  One 
of  the  best  street  horses  I  ever  saw,  was 
a  dark  grey  which  formed  one  of  Armour's 
team  shown  at  the  American  fairs  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  When 
in  Chicago  in  1902  when  these  horses 
were  being  exhibited,  I  was  informed  that 
he  was  a  cross  in  which  was  blended 
Percheron  and  Shire,  or  Percheron  and 
Clydesdale  blood.  He  was  certainly 
a  horse  of  immense  power  and  substance. 

The  war  has  furnished  us  with  some 
horses  which  suggest  breeding  on  the 


Lusty  and  Thrifty  Calves 

Young  calves  that  have  been  badly  scoured  or  have  suffered  with  indi- 
gestion never  progress  satisfactorily.  A  setback  invariably  leaves  its 
mark,  resulting  in  under-developed,  unthrifty,  non-producing  cows. 
There  is  a  positive  and  well-tried  method  of  raising  calves  that  givea 
the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  all  who  use  it. 

INTERNATIONAL 

GROFAST 
CALF  MEAL 

This  ideal  preparation  is  a  scien- 
tific and  complete  substitute  for 
whole  milk,  supplying  every  require- 
ment of  the  growing  calf.  It  takes 
the  place  of  whole  milk  at  about 
one-quarter  to  one-third  the  cost. 
A  "Grofast"  fed  calf  always  grows 
sound,  lusty  and  thrifty. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  in  25, 
50  and  100  lb.  bags.  If  your  dealer 
has  none,  write  to  us,  we  will  sea 
that  your  requirements  are  supplied. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.  LIMITED,  Toronto,  Canada. 


HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 


"RE  ECHO" 


His  two  nearest  dams  are  both  World  Record  cows,  and  for  milk  productions  average  the  highest  in 
 the  world  (brother  only  excepted.)   


HIS  DAM 
"De  Kol  Plus  Segis  Dixie" 


World's  Yearly  Record 
(Official) 

MILK 

One  Year  32,623.3 

One  Day   123.7 

Seven  Days   841.5 

Thirty  Days   3,499.4 

Sixty  Days   6,964.2 

Ninety  Days  10,146.1 


BUTTER 
1,439.35 
5.39 
34.66 
143.94 
287.14 
423.56 


HERD  IN 
Accredited  System 


MILK 


AVERAGE 


BUTTER 


137.9 
923.65 
3,848.15 
7,592.15 
11,000.60 


37.83 
156.83 
305.23 
443.61 

Write  for  extended  pedigree  of  RE  ECHO  and  some  of  his  sons  from  high-record  dams.i  -We 
have  some  good  ones  at  very  reasonable  prices.  I 
Farm  at  Stop  55,  Yonge  St.  Radial.  R.  W.  E.  BURNABY,  Jefferson,  Ontario 


SIRE'S  DAM 
"May  Echo  Sylvia" 


World's  Milk  Record 

MILK  BUTTER 


One  Day   152.1 

Seven  Days   1,005.8 

Thirty  Days   4,196.9 

Sixty  Days   8,220.1 

Ninety  Days  11,855.1 


41.0 
169.72 
323.32 
453.67 


Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

Annandale  Holstein  Sires 

THIS  IS  A  GOOD  ONE 

Sire,  King  Paul  Pontiac  Echo,  whose  two  nearest  dams  average  in  7  days;  milk  848.4-  butter,  37.67. 
Dam,  A  15-lb.  jr.  2-year  old  daughter  of  Prince  Colanthus  Abbekirk  ,  from  a  20-lb.  dam.    Dam  won 
a  second  and  a  third  prize  at  Toronto;  her  dam  had  won  first  and  fourth  at  the  same  exhibition. 
This  calf  is  11-months  old.  Will  soon  be  fit  for  service  and  the  first  check  for  $135.  gets  him. 


W.  C.  PROUSE, 


Tillsonburg,  Ontario 


Evergreen  Farm  Quality  Holsteins 

-Our  aim  since  we  began  breeding  Holsteins  has  been  to  develop  a  producing  herd  of 
Quality"  cattle.    Records  of  the  show-ring  and  those  for  official  production  show  that  no 
erd  of  the  breed  has  been  more  successful.    If  you  require  type,  backed  by  production, 
I  we  would  very  much  appreciate  yeur  enquiry.  A.  E.  HULET,  Norwich,  Ontario. 


RIVERSIDE  HOLSTEIN  SIRES 

I  have  on  hand  at  present  several  choice  show  calves  that  have  from  29  to  33.46  lbs.  average  for  their 
two  nearest  dams.  We  also  have  females  to  spare,  closely  related  to  Jemima  Johanna  of  Riverside,  the 
former  Canadian  champion.  Get  your  herd  si  itfrom  "Riverside"  where  the  champions  are  bred. 
J.  W.  RICHARDSON  Caledonia,  Ont. 

For  Sale:  dark  in  color  ready  for  heavy  service.  Dam,  Rosebuck  Beauty  Johanna 
47430;  at  4  years  28.01  lbs.  605  lbs.  milk,  G.  Da.  28.69  G.  G.  D.  29.16.  Sire's 
dam  27.82;  daughter  of  a  29.42  cow,  sister  to  two  30  lb.  cows.  One  other  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam 
average  over  31  lbs.  butter  for  7  days.  Inspection 
invited,  prices  right,  herd  underway  for  accreditation 


Holstein  Bull 


D.  Jeffrey  &  Sons,  Simcoe  Ont. 


same  lines.  I  saw  one  in  Aberdeen 
about  a  week  ago.  He  was  one  of  the 
army  horses  sold  in  this  country  after 
the  war  and  is  certainly  a  great  animal. 
But  products  of  that  kind  so  far  from 
proving  that  it  would  be  wise  to  obliterate 
breed  distinctions,  by  blending  breeds, 
only  prove  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
breed  distinctions  in  order  to  the  pro- 
duction of  commercial  animals  for  working 
purposes.  The  plain  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  descendants  of  the  more  not- 
able mares  brought  from  England  by 
Mr.  Drew,  that  we  have  to-day,  owe 
nothing  of  merit  to  that  cross,  and  in  the 
case  of  several  of  them  it  can  be  proved 
to  demonstration  that  they  have  given  us 
a  heritage  of  unsoundness.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  descendants 
of  what  was  really  a  most  successful 
breeding  mare  at  Merryton  so  far  as  the 
production  of  prize-winning  stock  was 
concerned.  She  was  there  known  as 
Flora  and  was  got  by  a  well-known 
Shire  stallion  registered  as  "K"  alias 
Lincolnshire  Lad  2nd.  I  am  informed 
by  one  who  handled  and  knew  her  well 
that  as  a  filly  she  was  disqualified  for 
side-bones  at  a  show  held  at  Chester 
in  England.  It  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Drew  only  showed  her  once  when  she  got 
very  little  recognition  in  the  prize-list. 
Without  exception  her  produce  which 
were  numerous  and  were  got,  the  older 
ones  by  Prince  of  Wales  673,  and  the 
latter  by  Darnley  222,  have  given  to  the 
breed  a  heritage  of  unsoundness  in 
respect  of  side-bones.  This  unhappily 
persists  down  to  the  sixth  or  eighth 
generation  and  we  have  seen  some  other- 
wise very  fine  animals  of  her  race,  magni- 
ficent dark  colored  big  handsome  mares, 
rendered  of  comparatively  little  value 
through  side-bones.  So  notoriously  is 
this  the  case  that  some  years  ago  a  horse 
dealer  justified  his  sale  of  three  or  four 
two-year-old  colts  descended  from  Flora, 
which  were  found  by  their  purchaser  to 
have  side-bones,  as  a  perfectly  legitimate 
transaction,  because  he  had  told  the 
purchaser  who  their  sire  was  and  "surely" 
he  said,  "you  did  not  expect  to  get  horses 
free  of  side-bones  from  that  sire."  Now 
that  sire  was  a  grandson  of  Flora.  There 
was  another  grandson,  his  full  brother, 
and  he  was  equally  distinguished  in  this 
somewhat  undesirable  direction. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  best  stallions,  a 
horse  which  died  too  early,  of  the  same 
line  of  descent,  and  a  very  prominent 
prize-winner  would,  to-day,  not  have 
found  a  place  in  the  register  of  licensed 
stallions  and  for  the  same  reason.  He 
was  a  great-grandson  of  Flora.  I  have 
never  heard  of  an  animal  bred  in  that  way 
that  would  have  passed  as  sound.  A 
somewhat  close  examination  of  the  records 
of  the  best  of  the  mares  owned  by  Mr. 
Drew  which  he  mated  with  Prince  of 
Wales  673  reveals  the  fact  that  their 
influence  on  the  breed  is  almost  nil. 
In  some  cases  this  may  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  their  produce  was  not 
specially  prolific;  at  the  same  time  they 
were  sufficiently  so  to  provide  material 
on  which  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  do  not  think  I  could  farm  without 
your  valued  farm  weekly  to  read  each 
week.  J.  H.  Davidson. 

Prince  Edward  Co.,  Ont. 


March  16,  1922 
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COLOR  YOUR  BUTTER 


"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream,  and  out  of 
your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you  top  prices.  "Dande- 
lion Butter  Color"  costs  nothing,  because 
each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of  weight  to 
butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only  35  cents 
at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely  veget- 
able, harmless,  meets  all  food  laws.  Used 
for  50  years  by  all  large  creameries. 
Doesn't  color  buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless. 


Wells  &  Richardson  Co. 


Montreal,  Que. 
— Advt. 


CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guaran- 
tee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 

Guaranteed 

Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Price  $150.00.  Born  April  17th,  1921,  good 
straight  calf,  more  white  than  black;  ready  for 
light  service.  Record  Dam:  at  3  yrs.  2  mos. 
Butter  14.87.  milk  364.90,  at  4  yrs.  2  mos. 
30  days.  Butter  26.43,  milk  550.40.  Will 
have  a  good  record  in  the  305  day  division. 
She  will  be  tested  when  she  freshens  about 
1st  of  April  and  should  make  30  lbs.  of 
butter.  Sire,  Canary  Wayne  Hartog,  a  son 
of  Duchess  Wayne  Calamity  2nd  R.  O.  M. 
at  4  yrs.  1  month  13  days.  Butter  29.28 
milk  576.30,  R.  O.  P.  at  2  yrs.  Butter 
846.25.  Milk  16.714.  Have  3  ethers  at 
slightly  higher  prices,  with  records  over 
29  lbs. 

Robert  Allingham,  R.  2,  Sarnia 

Ridgedale  Stock  Farm 

Wouldn't  you  like  a  young  bull  to 
lead  your  herd,  sired  by  a  grandson 
of  May  Echo  Sylvia?  He  is  a  show 
bull,  and  priced  to  suit  the  times. 
Herd  under  Dominion  supervision. 

R.  W.  WALKER  &  SON 
No  4  ::  Port    Perry,  Ont. 

Elderslie  Holsteins 

Only  one  bull  left 

A  nine-months'  show  calf,  from  a  heifer  which 
made  14,900  lbs.  of  milk  at  21  months  of  age.  His 
sire  is  Rauwerd  Echo  Pontiac,  a  grandson  of  Can- 
ada's first  29,000-lb.  cow.  This  calf  is  priced 
to  sell. 


ARCHIE  MUIR 

(Formerly  of  Scarboro. 


COURTICE,  ONT. 

Oshawa  Station) 


Holstein  Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  whose 
sire  is  by  brother  of  World's 
Record  50-lb.  7-day  butter  cow.    Also  calves. 

SUNNYS1DE  STOCK  FARMS 

Stanstead  t:  Que  bo 

A  Choice  Number  of  — 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  sale,  In  calf  to  a  40-lb.  bull.  Also  a  few  bulls 
ready  for  service,  sired  by  above  bull.  Priced  to 
sell. 

C.  SCHRAG  Zurich,  Ont., 

A-U-C-T-I-O-N-E-E-R 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN  for 
YOUR  PURE-BRED  SALES 

(All  Breeds) 
"HE  KNOWS  THE  BREEDERS" 
Licensed  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Address: 
L.  E.  Franklin,  c/o  Farmer's  Advocate,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Chester  White 

and  Poland  Chinas 

Choice  stock  of  either  sex,  both 
breeds,  by  Canada's  best  sires. 
Large  herd.    Moderate  prices. 

Geo.  G.  Gould,  R.R.  4,  Essex,  Ont- 

LABELS 

Live-stock  Labels 
for  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  Manufac- 
tured by  the 
K  e  t  c  h  u  m  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Ltd.,  Box 
*0i  A,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


Sex  Determination  With 
Cattle. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  just  been  reading  an  article  in 
an  old  country  paper,  relating  to  sex 
determination.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
on  a  farm  at  Newnham,  Northampton- 
shire, Mrs.  Maud  S.  Hunter,  with  no 
previous  agricultural  experience  began  a 
few  years  ago  the  business  of  breeding 
pedigree  Jersey  cattle.  She  appears  from 
the  first  to  have  tried  out  her  theory  to 
only  raise  heifer  calves,  being  convinced 
that  succession  of  bull  calves  meant  ruin 
and  the  bankrupty  court. 

Professors  Huxley  &  Chalmers  Mitchell, 
said  a  few  weeks  ago  that  science  has 
failed,  so  far,  to  determine  the  sex  of 
animals.  Nevertheless  Mrs.  Hunter  and 
other  progressive  cattle  breeders  in  the 
Old  County  seem  to  have  solved  the 
problem  according  to  their  herd  books. 
The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  so  far  Mrs. 
Hunter  has  not  had  a  single  case  among 
her  Jerseys  to  disprove  the  truth  of  her 
theory.  However,  sjie  makes  one  limita- 
tion, to  be  able  to  regulate  the  sex  of  the 
calves  born  to  her  cows.  The  limitation 
is  this:  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
sex  of  the  first  calf.  For  all  succeeding 
calves  she  declares  determination  is 
possible.  She  goes  on  to  say  that  at 
the  commencement  of  her  career,  knowing 
nothing  of  stock  breeding  or  agriculture, 
all  the  calves  born  were  male  with  one 
exception  which  was  a  still  born  heifer. 
Since  that  time  all  the  calves  born  in  her 
herd,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three 
calves,  the  cows  had  evidently  been  bred 
before  she  had  heard  of  this  theory,  have 
been  heifers.  She  emphatically  declares 
that  she  has  not  had  a  single  disappoint- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Hunter  states  that  the  regulation 
of  sex  is  definitely  related  to  the  period 
of  mating.  A  cow  bred  at  the  first 
possible  period  after  bearing  a  calf  will 
have  another  calf  of  the  same  sex  as  the 
last  one.  The  result  will  be  the  same 
if  bred  at  the  third,  fifth,  seventh  or 
succeeding  alternate  periods,  but  if 
she  is  bred  at  the  second,  fourth,  sixth  or 
succeeding  alternate  periods,  then  the 
calves  will  be  of  the  opposite  sex.  As 
you  are  welb  aware  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  notice  when  cows  should  be  bred,  it 
needs  careful  observation  and  daily 
milk  weighing  tests. 

Surely  if  this  has  not  been  tried  by  some 
of  your  readers  it  should  prove  a  great 
help  to  the  dairy  industry,  if  found  to 
be  true  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  not.  This  would  also  be  a  good 
way  of  doing  away  with  the  scrub  bull. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Ont.  A.  G.  A. 


Some  Good  New  Zealand 
Holstein  Records, 

Queen  Colantha  Cadilac,  a  senior  4- 
year-old,  owned  by  W.  I.  Lovelock, 
Palmerston  North,  New  Zealand,  has 
set  a  new  record  for  her  class  in  that 
country  by  producing  1003.98  lbs.  butter 
from  21,440.3  lbs.  of  milk  in  365  days. 
Two  other  New  Zealand  Friesians  have 
recently  completed  1000-lb.  records — 
Pontiac  Princess  with  1,038.875  lbs.  and 
Colantha  la  Favorite  with  1,013.43  lbs. 
Both  are  mature  cows  owned  by  Marchant 
and  Sons,  Cardiff. 


Attention  is  drawn  to  the  Prince 
Edward  County  Breeders'  Holstein  sale, 
to  be  held  at  Picton,  on  March  23.  This 
is  in  the  centre  of  a  splendid  Holstein 
district,  and  animals  with  high  records 
are  being  consigned  to  the  sale.  S.  J. 
Foster  is  the  heaviest  consignor,  having 
put  in  eight  cows,  six  of  which  are  sired 
by  Sir  Sadie  Korndyke  Segis,  whose  dam 
and  sire's  dam  have  an  average  of  over  35 
lbs.  butter  in  seven  days.  W.  E.  Wood 
consigns  four  cows,  all  due  about  sale 
time.  They  are  closely  related  to  the  35 
and  36-lb.  cows.  Mabel  Walker  Spofford 
is  being  consigned  by  Wallace  Huff. 
This  cow  is  sired  by  King  Segis  Alcartra 
Spofford,  two  of  whose  daughters  sold  for 
over  $4,000  each.  Alex.  Williams  has 
three  males  in  the  sale  sired  by  a  son  of 
King  Sadie  Vale  Veeman,  a  35-lb.  son 
of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale.  Other 
consignors  are  offering  individuals  of  like 
breeding  and  quality.  This  is  a  grand 
opportunity  of  securing  some  of  the  top- 
notchers  of  the  breed.  See  advertise- 
ment in  another  column  of  this  issue,  and 
write  A.  P.  McVannel,  Picton,  for  a 
catalogue. 


THE  GLENHURST  DISPERSAL 

70  Highciass  Ayrshires  70 

Don't  fail  to  attend  this  sale.    To  be  held  at 
GLENHURST  FARM 

Williamstown,  Ont.,  Wednesday,  April  5th 

This  is  Canada's  pioneer  herd  of  Ayrshires  that  are  both  show  cows 
and  producers.  That  was  the  aim  when  the  herd  was  founded  years  ago, 
and  that  same  standard  has  been  maintained  and  improved  upon  during  the 
intervening  time.  This  herd  has  always  specialized  on  foundation  stock, 
and  an  inspection  of  many  of  the  best  herds  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
to-day  will  show  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  the  best  individuals  tracing 
to  the  Glenhurst  herd. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  cows  with  big  production  and  testing  over 
4  per  cent,  butter-fat: 

Glenhurst  Torrs  Cony  71746   4.8%  butter-fat. 

Glenhurst  Pearl  2nd  49078   4.6% 

Glenhurst  Queen  Rose  49802  4.2% 

Glenhurst  Princess  66787  5.2% 

Glenhurst  Floss  8th  66778  4.2% 

Glenhurst  Craigley  Pansy  51362  4.4% 

Glenhurst  Brown  Belle  41847  4.0% 

Glenhurst  Floss  7th  47851  4.2% 

Silver  Belle  51685  4.0% 

Forest  View  Primrose  66726  4.0%  " 

In  this  herd  a  number  of  world's  fair  champions  have  been  bred,  and 
included  among  the  present  numbers  are  many  females  of  the  famous  Floss 
strain,  for  which  the  herd  has  been  famous. 

At  present  the  chief  herd  sire  is  Mansfield  Mains  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
(imp.)  59803,  a  sire  of  great  scale  and  outstanding  dairy  conformation. 
His  dam,  Mansfield  Mains  Miss  Findley,  has  four  consecutive  records  that 
average  9,700  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  year,  testing  4  per  cent.  Mansfield  Mains 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  (imp.)  has  almost  thirty  daughters  selling  in  this  sale,  while 
a  number  of  other  young  breeding  cows  are  got  by  the  two  former  herd 
sires,  Glenhurst  Torrs  Mayor  43480,  several  times  a  grand  championship 
winner,  and  Glenhurst  Torrs  Master  43481.  The  latter  is  an  R.O.P.  sire 
with  two  two-year-old  daughters  going  over  12,700  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  year, 
average  test  4  per  cent.  The  herd  has  successfully  passed  two  accredited 
herd  tests,  and  will  be  sold  fully  guaranteed. 

Vehicles  will  meet  the  G.  T.  R.  train  from  Brockville  and  west  at  8.32 
on  the  morning  of  the  sale,  and  at  12  o'clock  trains  from  the  east.  Station 
Summerstown.  C.  P.  R.  trains  will  be  met  at  Williamstown.  Sale  at  10 
a.m.    For  catalogues  address. 

JAMES  BENNING,  Williamstown,  Ont. 

D.  D.  McQUAIG,  Auctioneer  Catalogues  ready  March  1 


Second  Annual  Consignment 

Sale  of  Holsteins 

Prince   Edward   County  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association 

At  Picton  Exhibition  Grounds 

THURSDAY.  MARCH  23rd.  1922,  at  1  P.  M. 

There  will  be  offered  40  head  of  registered  Holsteins  taken  from  the 
best  herds  of  Prince  Edward  County.  The  sale  will  be  held  in  a 
heated  tent  with  good  seating  capacity.  The  breeders  have  con- 
fidence in  the  cattle  they  are  selling,  and  all  animals  will  be  guar- 
anteed as  represented.  The  blood  of  the  different  herds  in  Prince  Edward 
County  is  too  widely  known  to  need  further  comment.  The  offering  consists 
of  sons  and  daughters  of  such  renowned  sires  as: — Inka  Sylvia  Beets  Posch, 
Count  Segis  Walker  Pietertje,  King  Segis  Alcartra  Spofford,  King  Sadie, 
Vale  Veeman,  Sir  Sadie  Korndyke  Segis,  Plus  Burke,  from  the  following  well- 
known  breeders:  Seburn  J.  Foster,  Edw.  Wood,  Morris  Huff,  Byron  Wood, 
John  M.  Branscombe,  J.  L.  Ross,  Alex  Williams,  Peter  Cave,  Percy  Wilson, 
Dr.  E.  M.  Herrington,  Ed.  B.  Purtelle.  Send  for  catalogue. 
A.  D.  FOSTER,  Bloorafield,    NORMAN  MONTGOMERY,    A.  P.  MACVANNEL,  Picton, 

President.  Auctioneer.  Secretary. 


VIMY  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

The  Home  of 

The  World's  Record 

BELLA  PONTIAC 

Offers  for  sale:  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  and  a  few 
bull'  calves.  Come  and  see  me  if  you  are  looking  for  Hol- 
steins— bulls  or  females. 

THOS.  A.  BARRON,  Cockshutt  Road,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Greatest  Holstein  Values  Ever  Recorded 


$300  = 

Send  us  your  note  for  eight 
months  without  interest  if  you 
like. 

Extended  pedigree 
on  request. 


Bull— Born  November,  1921— A  Real  Individual 

SIRE — King  Korndyke  Lulu  Keyes,  he  being  a  son  of  the  36.05- 
lb.  cow,  Lulu  Keyes,  and  by  a  33.37-lb.  brother  to  Mable  Segis 
Korndyke,  the  world's  first  44-lb.  4-year-old. 

DAM — Sadie  Cornucopia  Mignone,  a  33.37-lb.  granddaughter 
of  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Johanna  Lad. 


Watch  this^  space  next  week  for  other  guaranteed  values. 


D.  B.  TRACY 


(Hamilton  House) 


COBOURG,  ONT. 


AVONSYDE  AYRSHIRES 

Herd  headed  by  Ardgoward  Nova  Scotia  (imp.).  Present  offering:  two  young 
bulls — one  a  son  of  a  11,614-lb.  two-year-old,  and  the  other  a  son  of  a  14,689-lb.  cow 
testing  nearly  4%.  The  two  nearest  dams  of  the  latter  average  17,047  lbs.  of  milk 
and  671  lbs.  of  fat  for  the  year.  G.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Waterdown,  Ont. 

HlflHI  ANin  A  YR^HIRF^i  made  the  two  highest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the  breed  in  the 
1 11VJ1  ILuMIILV  n.  i  iwi  nrVLnJ  2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namclv. 
14,064  lbs  milk.  532  lbs.  fat  and  13,161  lbs.  milk,  550  lbs.  fat.  The  average  for  the  total  herd  fthree- 
quarters  of  them  being  2  years  olds)  was  9.27  I  A     V    V\~U  &  <snn«     Avpr'c  fliff  One 
lbs.  milk,  377  lbs.  fat.  average  test  4.10%.      A.  C.  TlSn  Ot  30I1S,  J\yeT  S  VJIIT,  l^Ue. 
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Founded  18CG 


The  Sonhie  Tnrmpnfor  Bull  Torono  of  Prospect  Farm  —12094—,  is  the  leading  sire  of.  the 
I  lie  oupme  1  ormenior  DUU,  12Q  Jerseys  at  Prospect  Farms.  His  dam  has  a  2-year-old  record 
of  10,027.1  lbs.  milk  and  525  lbs.  fat,  and  a  3-year-old  record  of  11,988  lbs.  milk  and  571  lbs.  fat.  His 
sire's  dam  and  two  grandams  have  an  average  R.O.M.  record  of  14,261  lbs.  milk  and  966  lbs.  butter 
185%  fat).  We  offer  for  sale  sons  of  this  bull,  whose  dams  are  excellent  cows  with  R.O. P.  tests.  These 
bulls  are  bred  for  production  first,  but  have  also  straight  top  lines  and  extra  deep  bodies.  They  are 
the  kind  the  average  farmer  needs  to  produce  a  herd  of  cows  that  will  bring  in  large  monthly  cheques 
and  make  dairy  farming  pleasant  and  profitable.  '  Better  buy  one  of  these  young  bulls  now.  We  also 
offer  for  sale  a  few  first-class,  unregistered  cows  due  to  calve  soon.  We  can  recommend  these  cows 
for  family  cows,  being  big,  rich  milkers;  easily  milked,  quiet  and  gentle.  Buy  a  Jersey  cow  now,  and 
learn  what  first  quality  milk  really  ie. 

R.  &  A.  H.  BAIRD,  R.R.  1,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 


"BRAMPTON  JERSEYS  " 

Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited , 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON,  Brampton,  Ontario 

.  "CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD"  

PICKERING  FARMS,  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada 

Herd  headed  by  Buttercup's  Butter  Lad.  He  sold  for  $3,200  at  the  National  Jersey  Auction  Sale 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  U.S.A.,  when  eight  months  old.  His  sire,  Flora's  Queen's  Raleigh,  is  known 
as  the  "wonder  sire."  For  the  last  three  years  his  get  have  been  undefeated  on  the  American  Show 
Circuit.  His  dam,  Raleigh's  Eminent  Buttercup,  holds  the  world's  milk  records  up  to  60  days. 
She  gave  85.9  lbs.  milk  in  24  hours  under  official  test,  and  averaged  83  lbs.  for  one  week.  She  was 
also  a  champion  in  the  show-ring.  For  combined  type  and  production  she  is  considered  by  many  the 
greatest  cow  the  Jersey  breed  has  yet  produced. 

 R.  J.  FLEMING,  92  King  St.  Eatt,  Toronto,  Ont.  

The  Woodview  Farm    Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 
JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
Jno.  Pringle,  Prop. 


The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers, 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references.   


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jei^s^^yM"  SS"«S%  S 

pion  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars. 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

We  can  sell  you  more  individuality  and  breeding  for 
your  money  than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
for  years.  Just  a  few  of  our  specials —  a  15-month  bull  from  almost  a  7000-lb.  2-year-old;  a  13-months 
eon  of  a  cow  with  over  8000-lbs.  in  8  months;  a  14-months  calf  from  our  best  winning  show  cow  and 
another  l'l-months  calf  from  a  sister  of  a  Thrater  cup-winning  imported  cow.  Write  at  once  about  these 
calves  as  well  as  our  offering  in  females     Papple  Bros.  (Stop  27  Hamilton  Radial)  R.R.  No.  1  Ont. 


Bellmont  Farm  Jersey  Special 


DON  HERD  OF  PRODUCING  JERSEYS 

Ferns  Bright  Blanche,  3rd  at  the  National  at  St.  Paul,  is  from  the  same  dam  as  one  of  the  three  young 
bulls  we  are  offering.  All  three  calves  are  show  bulls,  and  we  are  pricing  them  right.  We  are  also 
pricing  a  few  bred  heifers.  D.  DUNCAN  &  SON,  Todmorden,  Ontario. 


100  Jerseys  at  Auction, 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  in  this 
issue,  the  offering  in  Jerseys  advertised 
by  Seegmiller  Bros.,  of  Petersburg,  for 
sale  by  auction  at  their  farm  on  Thursday, 
March  23rd.  It  is  certain  that  a  more 
important  herd  of  dairy  cows  has  never 
before  found  their  way  into  a  public 
sale  in  Ontario.  We  might  say  here, 
however,  that  the  entire  number  of  100 
head  which  is  selling  are  not  pure-breds. 
The  Seegmiller  farm  of  some  600  acres 
has  been  run  as  a  commercial  dairy 
proposition  only,  and  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  milking  cows  which  have  been  kept 
on  the  farm  have  always  been  grade 
Jerseys.  In  using  the  term  "grade,"  we 
do  so  because  this  part  of  the  herd  is  not 
registered,  but  in  many  instances,  the 
grade  cows  selling  are  without  doubt 
almost  as  pure  as  it  is  possible  to  have 
registered  animals.  No  doubt  the  ma- 
jority of  our  readers  will  be  more  interested 
in  the  pure-~bred  part  of  the  herd,  but 
before  touching  on  these,  we  would  like 
to  state  that  there  are  over  30  head  of 
unregistered  cows  which  will  be  selling 
either  fresh,  or  in  full  flow  of  milk,  and 
these,  we  prophesy,  will  prove  a  real 
feature  of  the  farm  auction  on  sale  day. 
As  regards  the  pure-bred  cows,  we  have 
already  stated  that  very  little  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  official  testing.  One 
or  two  of  the  older  cows  made  records  of 
better  than  16,000  lbs.  before  coming  to 
the  farm,  and  in  reviewing  them  in  the 
stables  recently,  an  "Advocate"  repre- 
sentative remarked  that  but  few  stables 
held  as  many  cows  which  looked  so 
capable  of  making  large  records.  Their 
present  owners,  however,  have  been  quite 
content  to  judge  their  worth  from  the 
monthly  cream  cheque,  which  must  be 
credited  to  the  entire  herd  and  probably 
for  this  reason,  official  tests  for  yearly 
production  have  never  been  carried  out. 
The  younger  things  in  the  herd,  including 
the  1921  and  1922  calves,  are  all 'got  by 


Building  Up  the 

For  Beef 


Market 


This  Steer  was  sired  by  a  "Good  Pure  Bred  Bull. 


He  is  a  Pride  to  his  Owner. 

He  is  a  money  maker  to  the  man  who  feeds  him. 

When  he  comes  to  market  the  Buyers  want  him. 

The  consumer  enjoys  the  quality  and  flavour  of  the  cuts  of  beef. 

This  kind  of  Beef  Steer  builds  up  the  market  for  beef,  because  the 
consumer  wants  more  beef  like  this. 


That  is  What  a  Good 
Pure  Bred  Bull  Will  Do 

Ontario  Live  Stock  Improvement  Committee. 


BULLS 


a  Brampton-bred  herd  sire,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  in  these  columns  later.  For 
the  present,  it  will  probably  be  sufficient 
to  add  that  while  a  herd  of  one  hundred 
head  of  Jerseys  does  not  often  come  into 
one  Ontario  sale-ring,  the  large  number 
selling  is  by  no  means  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  offering.  Both 
pure-breds  and  grades  are  a  quality  lot 
throughout,  and  will  be  appreciated  by 
all  good  dairymen  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present  on  sale  day.  Owing 
to  the  very  extensive  offering  in  imple- 
ments, farm  equipment,  etc.,  the  general 
farm  sale  is  advertised  for  9  a.m.  sharp, 
and  the  cattle  sale  will  begin  promptly  at 
12.30  p.m.  Lunch  will  be  provided  at 
noon.  Trains  met  at  Baden  and  Peters- 
burg on  day  of  sale. 


London  Shorthorn  Show 
and  Sale. 

The  annual  spring  sale  of  Shorthorns, 
held  at  London,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Western  Ontario  Consignment  Sale  Com- 
pany, is  now  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  28,  when  sixty-five  head  of  high- 
class  bulls  and  females  will  be  offered. 
As  in  the  past,  there  will  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  a  show  of  breeding 
cattle,  with  classes  for  both  bulls  and 
females,  the  judging  to  begin  promptly  at 
ten  a.m.,  on  the  morning  of  the  sale. 
This  has  become  a  leading  feature  of  the 
London  sale,  and  for  this  year's  show  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Attridge,  the  Sale 
Secretary,  that  a  very  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  sale  cattle  will  be  entered 
in  the  show  classes  than  has  been  the 
custom  formerly.  From  a  report  of  the 
inspection  it  would  seem  that  fully  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  twenty-two  bulls  entered 
will  be  brought  out  in  the  judging  ring, 
and  among  these  are  said  to  be  a  number 
of  the  best  calves  that  have  been  offered 
by  public  sale  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  The  offering  in  females  will  also 
be  exceptionally  attractive  this  year,  for 
the  reason  that  twenty  or  more  show 
heifers  which  have  been  selected  from  the 
herds  throughout  Western  Ontario.  These 
are  not  only  got  by  several  of  Western 
Ontario's  greatest  sires,  but  in  quite  a 
number  of  instances  they  are  also  bred  to 
various  good  imported  bulls  which  are 
used  in  the  herds  of  those  contributing. 
Reviewing  the  entire  sixty-five  lots  to  be 
offered,  it  is  probably  sufficient  to  say 
at  this  time  that  so  high  an  average  lot 
has  never  before  been  gotten  together  for 
this  sale.  Further  information  regarding 
individual  entries  will  be  given  in  these 
columns  in  a  later  issue. 


Veterinary  Students  Take 
Course  at  Oka, 

The  third  and  fourth  year  students  in 
Veterinary  Science  of  Montreal  Uni- 
versity, recently  completed  a  series  of 
short  courses  especially  drafted  for  them 
at  the  Oka  Agricultural  Institute,  La 
Trappe,  Quebec.  The  short  course  was 
the  outcome  of  a  long-felt  wish  of  the 
University  Board,  and  the  Honorable  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Quebec.  The 
principal  subjects  of  the  lectures  and 
demonstrations  were:  Animal  husbandry 
and  judging,  dairy  control,  the  hygiene 
of  farm  stables  and  barns,  rational  feeding 
of  cattle.  The  different  herds  of  the 
Oka  Agricultural  Institute,  ranking  among 
the  best  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  were 
open  for  judgment  during  the  demon- 
strations. Rev.  Brother  Wilfrid,  the 
creator  of  the  "Chantecler"  breed,  gave 
also  a  few  very  interesting  lectures  on  the 
care,  the  management  and  dressing  of 
poultry,  on  caponizing  and  the  "Hogan 
test." 


Denholmhill  Marmion. 

The  Clydesdale  stallion  illustrated 
in  this  issue  and  offered  for  sale  by  W.  VV. 
Hogg,  Thamesford,  is  by  Denholmhill 
David,  a  show  horse  and  prize  winner 
in  Ontario  and  the  West.  He  was  sired 
by  Dunure  David  by  Baron  O'  Buchlyvie 
by  Baron's  Pride.  The  dam  of  Den- 
holmhill Marmion  is  Denholmhill  Blossom 
(imp.)  by  Marmarides  by  Silver  Cup. 
She  won  first  at  Ottawa  as  a  2-year-old 
and  second  as  yeld  mare;  at  Guelph 
when  rising  three  she  was  first,  and  at 
London  she  won  first  as  one  of  a  pair, 
two  years  on  succession,  the  Clydesdale 
special  and  medal.  Denholmhill  Mar- 
mion has  proved  himself  a  good  foal- 
getter. 


March  16,  1922 
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Guelph  Club  Hold 
Eighteenth  Sale. 

The  eighteenth  annual  sale  of  Short- 
horns was  held  by  the  Guelph  Fat  Stock 
Club,  in  the  City  of  Guelph,  on  Wednes- 
day, March  1,  and  in  all  some  sixty-five 
head  of  Shorthorns  were  disposed  of. 
While  the  quality  of  the  offering  this 
year  could  probably  be  called  equal  to 
that  of  the  1921  offering,  the  average 
prices  received  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
tqual  those  realized  at  the  last  sale. 
While  the  writer  was  not  able  to  remain 
until  the  close  of  the  sale,  we  understand 
(he  top  price  received  throughout  the 
afternoon  was  $400,  this  figure  being  paid 
by  Kyle  Bros.,  of  Drumbo,  Ont.,  for  the 
20-months-old  Undine  bull,  Secret  Charm, 
(unsigned  by  Campbell  &  Amos,  of 
Moffatt,  Ont.  This  calf  was  got  by  Secret 
Light,  and  was  a  winner  at  both  Toronto 
and  London  exhibitions  last  fall.  The  top 
price  in  females  was  reached  by  T.  A. 
Russell's  three-year-old  Jessamine  heifer, 
Jennie  2nd  (imp.).  She  went  to  J.  F. 
McKenzie,  of  St.  Mary's,  at  $280.  Up 
until  the  time  we  were  forced  to  leave  the 

de-ring  for  our  train,  there  were  forty- 
one  lots  which  sold  for  $100  and  over, 
and  these  made  an  average  of  $151.50 
throughout.  Of  these,  fifteen  were  bulls, 
which  made  an  average  of  $175.  Eleven 
cows,  three  years  old  and  upwards, 
averaged  S133,  and  fifteen  heifers  two 
years  old  and  under,  averaged  $135. 
There  were  a  number  of  both  bulls  and 
heifers  which  sold  below  $100,  and  these 
are  not  included  in  these  averages.  The 
following  are  the  animals  selling  at  $100 
and  over.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
purchaser  is  also  given. 

Females. 

H.  B.  Tolton,  Guelph: 

Mina  May  2nd,  Mar.  27,  1915  $140 

E.  Meadows,  Embro: 

Village  Girl  25th,  May  30,  1920   105 

David  Hall,  Bright: 

Claris  Pride,  June  12,  1915   115 

Maple  View  Beauty,  Mar.  15, 

1916   120 

C.  Tinc'all,  Fergus: 

Belvenoir  Hawthorn,  Feb.  19, 

1920   180 

Princess  Beauty,  June  1,  1920   100 

%  G.  W.  Lee,  St.  Catharines: 

Claret's   Pride    5th,    March  25, 

1920   125 

Beard  Bros.,  Mitchell: 

Princess  Rett ie  3rd,  April  10,  1920  .  125 
L.  Dickinson,  Guelph: 

Roan  Ramsden,  Jan.  1,  1920   140 

dordon  Cleghorn,  Guelph: 

Red  Rose  2nd,  June  28,  1917   155 

Frank  Laidlaw,  Guelph: 

Lovely  Maid  2nd,  Dec.  15,  1919.  ..  175 

Warthol  Queen,  Jan.  30,  1921   100 

A.  C.  Becker,  Ayr: 

Kirklevington    Beauty,   Apr.  14, 

1919   115 

Helen  37th,  Mar.  25,  1920   115 

A.  Hales,  Guelph: 

Springbank   Miss   Ramsden  3rd, 

Feb.  22,  1914   115 

Chas.  Young,  Rockwood: 

Lancaster  Lady  2nd,  August  24, 

1919   130 

C.  R.  Carmichael,  Ilderton: 

Sweet  Sittyton,  Apr.  19,  1915   145 

T.  G.  McCrae,  Guelph: 

Viewbank  Miss  Ramsden  6th,  Sept. 

17,  1918   115 

W.  W.  Buchanan,  Guelph: 

Mayflower  of  Braeburn,  Sept.  5, 

1920   130 

I.  M.  Revell,  Guelph: 

English  Lady  52nd,  Jan.  22,  1919..  175 
W.  N.  Bruce,  Guelph: 

Alexander  Rose  2nd,  May  16,  1917..  150 
Jas.  Parkinson,  Guelph: 

Jean  Hope,  Mar.  5,  1913   120 

D.  E.  Boles,  Guelph: 

Jean  Broadhooks,  May  25,  1920   100 

Alex.  McTavish,  Shakespeare: 

Matchless  47th,  Oct.  1,  1914   115 

J.  F.  McKenzie,  St.  Mary's: 

Jennie  2nd  (imp.),  Apr.  10,  1919....  280 
Anson  Kirkness,  Mt.  Forest: 

Rose  Leaf  2nd,  Sept.  10,  1920   115 

Males. 
Richard  Elgie,  Guelph: 

Rosemary  Hero,  Oct.  18,  1920   230 

Frank  Crane,  Guelph: 

Master  Clipper,  May  5,  1921   125 

Frank  Schmidt,  Mildmay: 

Mysie  Marquis,  Apr.  10,  1921   145 

Kvle  Bros.,  Drumbo: 

Secret  Charm,  June  1,  1920   400 


McQUAY-NORR 

PISTON  RING. 


Made  in  Canada 

McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings — for  every  purpose  and  price — are  manufactured  by  Canadian  work- 
men in  Toronto.  They  will  increase  power,  save  gas  and  oil,  and  decrease  carbon  in  any  motor 
car,  truck,  tractor  or  stationary  engine.  The  McQuay-Norris  line  is  complete  for  every  need.  It 
includes  the  most  famous  power  ring — a  lower-priced,  quick-seating  ring  —  the  most  successful 
oil  ring — and  snap  rings  of  the  highest  grade. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  —  a  valuable  explanation  of  the  relation- 
ship of  piston  rings  to  gas  engine  operation.    Address  Dept.C.P. 


McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


$J50 


\e«vx.-^oop  — for 

greatest  power. 
Prevents  loss 
of  gas  by  means  of  its 
exclusive  two-piece  de- 
sign, which  creates  even 
outward  expansion  all 
around  the  ring,  thus 
maintaining  equal  pres- 
sure against  the  cylinder 
wall.  Always  install  with 
one  Superei/t  Ring  in  the 
top  groove. 


$J25 


9e  Super-eyC—  to 

control  oil.  Its 
special  reser- 
voir collects  excess  oil 
from  the  cylinder  wall 
on  each  down  stroke, 
emptying  on  each  up 
stroke,  which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot  do. 
Install  one  in  top  groove, 
regardless  of  which  com- 
pression rings  are  used 
in  lower  grooves. 


iatf        Jiff  y-  Grip— 

f^f  lc  a  lower -priced 
one-piece  ring 
that  has  proved  its  effi- 
ciency within  the  limits 
of  one-piece  design.  Has 
an  improved  non-butting 
joint — and  velvet  finish 
that  "seats  in  a  jiffy." 
Always  install  in  com- 
bination with  one  Suparatl 
Ring  in  top  groove  of 
each  piston. 


Snap  Rings  —  of  the 
highest  grade.  Raised 
above  the  ordinary  level 
of  "bulk"  rings  by  the 
care  and  uniform  accu- 
racy of  McQuay-Norris 
manufacturing  meth- 
ods. Packed  twelve  rings 
to  the  carton — and  rolled 
in  waxed  paper  which 
preserves  them  from 
rust  and  breakage. 
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H 

McQUAY-NORRIS 
PISTON  RINGS 
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Made  of  Electric  Iron 


W.  A.  Burnett,  Elora: 

Grant  Duff,  Sept.  4,  1920   225 

C.  F.  McKenzie,  Brampton: 

Master  Robin,  Feb.  1,  1921   175 

Archie  Brickland,  Rockwood: 

Augusta  Sultan,  Jan.  1,  1917   110 

Beard  Bros.,  Mitchell: 

Meadow  Crest,  Apr.  20,  1921   140 

H.  B.  Tolton,  Guelph: 

Sir  Toby  Belch,  Apr.  17,  1921   175 

Hugh  McPhail,  Iona: 

Merryman,  Jan.  22,  1921.   150 

Daniel  Wright,  Georgetown: 

Matchless  Hero,  Oct.  14,  1920   125 

Robt.  E.  Cowan,  Gait: 

Nonpareil  For'ard  Away,  Nov.  15, 

1919   175 

A.  C.  Becker,  Ayr: 

Undine's  Best,  Sept.  2,  1920   160 

Geo.  Jamieson,  Gait: 

Snow  King,  Feb.  2,  1921   100 

Joseph  Martin,  Ariss: 

Grand  Duke,  Feb.  4,  1921   200 


Advocate  Readers  Buy 
Holsteins. 

In  sending  in  a  remittance  for  a  recent 
advertisement,  J.  J.  Johnson,  of 
Maple  Grove  Farm,  Parkhill,  mentions 
that  he  has  had  exceptional  results  from 
his  advertisement  in  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate."  His  letter  of  February  27 
says,  in  part:  "The  demand  for  the  stock 
of  our  'Lakeview  Dutchland  Johanna 
Lad'  is  far  exceeding  the  supply.  We  have 
just  recently  sold  two  of  his  young  sons, 
one  going  to  Mr.  Hume  Brough,  a 
Toronto  banker,  for  his  farm  at  Wood- 
bridge,  Ont.,  and  the  other  calf  going  to 
Mr.  W.  F.  Docksteader,  of  Ormond, 
Ont." 


-SPECIAL- 

Shropshire  Ewes  to  lamb  in  March 
or  later.  Bred  to  an  Imported 
Buttar  Ram.  These  are  choice 
young  Ewes  of  the  best  Shrop- 
shire type  and  breeding.  Will 
be  priced  to  sell  as  we  need 
room  for  the  coming  lambs. 
Complete  satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS 

Queenston,         -  Ontario 


FEATHERSTON'Sv^STeI 

SEE  US  AT  THE  SHOWS 

Our  home  bred  sow 
herd  will  please  you 
and  the  pigs  we  are 
offering  from  these  are 
of  the  type  you  will 
like.  We  have  still  a 
few  bred  sows,  a  few 
young  boars  and  quite  a  number  of  litters — and  all 
priced  to  sell 

J.  K.  FEATHERSTON,  Streetsville,  Ont. 


TAMWORTHS 

Young  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boars 
and  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  calves. 
JOHN  W.  TODD  Corinth.  Ontario. 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Five  boars  fit  for  service. 
P.  W.  ROLIFRIETSCH  R.R.5  Stratford,  Ont. 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  all  ages.    English,  Canadian  and  American  strains. 
Can  supply  pairs  not  akin. 
G.  L.  SMITH,  Sanford  Farm  MEADOWVALE,  ONTARIO 


English  Large  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
ot  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Lynnore  Stock  Farm,  Brantford. 

F.  W.  Cockshutt 


IMPROVED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Leading  herd  at  Toronto  1921,  headed  with  the 
champion  Jack's  Orion,  Nellie  the  2nd  the  940-lb. 
sow,  Joe  Orion  and  Walt  Top  Col.  A  few  spring 
and  summer  boars  at  $35.00  to  $40.00  apiece,  fall 
boarpigs  $15.00  to  $20.00.fall  sow  pigsS20.00  each: 
and  a  number  of  first  class  spring  sows  to  farrow  in 
the  spring.  Bear  in  mind  I  have  the  herd  that  won 
the  principal  prizes  at  Toronto — the  real  bacon  type. 


F.  O.  W.  HILLER. 


Thamesville,  Ontario 


INVERUGIE  TAMWORTHS 

Raise  the  kind  of  bacon  England  wants.    Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow,  big  type  boars, 

ages;  pairs  not  akin;  100  to  choose  from. 
LESLIE  HADDEN.  Box  264  -  -  Sunderland.  Ontario 


NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale  2  bulls  14  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  sired  by  Primrose  Duke, 
Mo.  107542.  Also  my  present  stock  bull  Primrose  Duke,  kind  and  gentle,  good  stock  getter,  and  very 
sure.  Also  several  bull  calves  from  3  weeks  to  3  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot;  roans  and 
reds.  2  choice  litters  of  Tamworths  about  ready  to  wean  and  ship.    Prices  right. 

Long  distance  phone.    A.  A.  COLWILL  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 
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Properly  Packed. 

Packed  individ- 
ually in  substan- 
tial cases,  ready 
to  install,  com- 
plete with  screws 
and  battery  con- 
@  (lectors. 

Weight-  32  lbs. 


Comfortably  sloped  writing 
shelf  enables  you  to  note 
important  information  as 
received. 


Northern  Efectn'c  Company 

I  IIUIITFT*  * 


"Makers  of  the  Nation's  Telephones" 
Montreal        Toronto        Windsor    Calgary . 
Halifax  Hamilton      Winnipeg  Edmonton 

Quebec  London         Rcgina  Vancouver 


If  your  commun- 
ity has  no  tele- 
phone system 
write  us.  Our  ex- 
perience Is  at  your 
disposal. 

We  will  help  you 
organize. 


BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Earn  Money  in  Your  Spare  Time 


$ 


By  securing  | 
new  subscribers  to  ) 


The  Farmer's  Advocate 
And  Home  Magazine 


This  is  easy  and  pleasant  work,  and  you  will  be  paid  a  generous 
commission  on  each  new  subscription  you  send  in.  Others  have  earned 
a  lot  of  mcney  in  this  way.    You  can  do  the  same. 

Write  to-day  for  full  instructions,  which  we  will  send  by  return  with  all 
necessary  supplies. 

The  William  Weld  Co.  Ltd.,       London,  Ontario 


Our  School  Department. 


A  Lesson  on  the  Hot-Bed. 

By  a  Teacher  Subscriber. 
I  have  subscribed  for  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  and  find  the  school  page  very 
helpful  for  my  lessons  in  agriculture. 
Following  is  a  copy  of  my  lesson  on  the 
hot-bed,  which  other  teachers  might  like 
to  study  or  criticize. 

The  Hot-bed. 
A  hot-bed  is  a  means  by  which  seeds 
are  germinated  and  the  young  plants 
cared  for  through  their  earliest  stages  in 
a  suitable  temperature,  in  order  to  hasten 
the  time  when  they  will  be  ready  for  use. 
I.  Uses. 

1.  It  provides  fresh  vegetables  or 
flowers  earlier  in  the  season. 

2.  It  lengthens  the  season  for  fresh 
vegetables. 

3.  It  allows  people  to  grow  certain 
vegetables  in  places,  where  if  sown  in  the 
open,  would  not  reach  maturity  before 
being  frosted  in  autumn. 

4.  Early  vegetables  are  profitable 
since  they  bring  higher  prices. 

5.  It  affords  warm  soil  and  air  for 
vegetables  which  will  not  grow  if  soil  and 
air  are  cold.  The  young  plants  can  be 
put  in  their  permanent  places  in  the  open 
when  soil  is  warm  enough  and  will  con- 
tinue their  growth. 


II.  Location, 

A  well-drained  place  on  the  south  side 
of  a  building  or  board  fence  where  the 
north  wind  will  not  reach  it,  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  heat  and  sunlight  will 
be  obtained,  is  the  best  location. 

III.  Materials. 

Frame,  glass  cover,  thermometer,  good 
garden  soil  and  fresh  horse  manure  to 
produce  heat. 

IV.  Structure. 

The  length  will  depend  on  the  size  of 
the  bed  required,  but  for  convenience  the 
width  is  always  six  feet.  The  north  side 
of  the  frame  should  be  six  or  eight  inches 
higher  than  the  south  side,  to  allow  the 
rain  to  run  off  readily  and  to  get  more 
sunshine  for  the  young  plants. 

V.  Management. 

Fresh  horse  manure  should  be  piled 
outside  till  it  begins  to  heat.  Then  it 
should  be  turned  to  get  a  uniform  heat 
all  through  it.  When  well  heated  it 
should  be  spread  over  the  required  area 
and  packed  firmly  to  a  depth  of  two  feet. 
The  frame  should  then  be  set  over  it  and 
banked  well  around  the  sides  to  prevent 
heat  from  escapirg. 

Three  or  four  days  later,  five  or  six 
inches  of  good  garden  soil  should  be  put 
in  the  frame,  packed  firmly  and  watered 
well.  When  the  soil  has  reached  an  even 
temperature,  80  or  90  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
the  soil  should  be  pulverized  and  levelled 
over  with  a  rake.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  rows  3K  or  4  inches  apart,  and 
the  same  depth  as  outside.  When  the 
young  plants  begin  to  grow  they  should 
be  aired  daily  by  raising  the  north  side 
of  the  frame,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the 
wind  to  blow  directly  on  the  tender  plants. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  the 
young  plants  should  be  transplanted  into 
flats  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where 
they  can  be  protected  from  night  frosts. 
These  plants  can  be  put  in  their  permanent 
places  in  the  open  when  all  danger  of  frost 
is  over. 


Teacher,  Trustee  and 
Janitor. 

By  Z.  K.  MacAlistar. 
The  teacher  who  would  properly 
co-operate  with  all  concerned  for  hefl 
pupils'  welfare  must  consider  her  task  a 
sacred  one.  School  hours  must  be  re- 
ligiously devoted  to  duty  and  over-time 
preparation  zealously  made.  Outbursts 
of  temper,  incorrect  language,  slovenly 
and  unsuitable  dress  are  breaches  of  good 
faith.  The  teacher  should  know  enough 
of  the  home  environment  of  her  pupils 
to  adjust  her  teaching  and  judgment  to 
their  lives.  She  must  co-operate  with 
the  trustees  in  respecting  her  contracts 
and  properly  caring  for  school  property. 
She  must  aid  the  janitor  in  his  work  by 
insisting  on  cleanliness  and  tidiness. 
She  must  enter  into  the  interests  of  her 
section  as  one  of  the  residents,  not  as  a  I 
person  apart. 

The  same  spirit  of  co-operation  as 
exists  in  the  work  of  parents  and  teacher  j 
should     characterize    the    relations  of 
trustees  and  teacher.     A  trustee  board 
is  not  merely  a  body  chosen  to  supervise 
the  financial  end  of  hiring  a  teacher  and  I 
supporting  the  school.       If  they   keep  I 
before  them  the  motto,  "for  the  children's 
sake,"  they  will  make  few  errors.  They 
should  thoroughly- 
acquaint  them-' 
selves  with  the  (It  - 
tails  of  school  law 
and  gover nment 
grants.  They  should 
familiarize  them- 
selves with    t  li  i 
grades    of  the 
teachers'  certifi- 
cates.  They  must 
learn   to  measure 
service  in  dollars,__ 
and  not  be  penny 
wise    and  pound 
foolish  in  all  their 
firancial  dealings. 
It  should  be  their 
pride  to  have  beau- 
tiful  school] 
grounds,   a  neigh- 
borhood park  ami 
recreation  centre., 
school  should  be   fully  equipped, 
teacher's  requests  being  respected, 
the  children's   sake    the  trustee-* 
see  that  the  furnace   works  well, 
the  school   is   swept   every  night 
dusted   every   morning;   that  the- 
windows    are    washed    and    the  floors- 
scrubbed  and  oiled  at  least  once  a  month. . 
Economy  in  engaging  a  janitor  is  but 
second   in    foolishness   to   economy  in 
hiring  a  teacher. 

A  school  janitor  should  be  proud  <>t 
his  position.  He  and  the  teacher  havi 
direct  influence  on  the  children.  As  she 
directs  their  minds,  so  he  is  responsible 
for  much  of  their  bodily  comfort  and 
health.  Would  he  care  to  answer  for  the 
crime  of  disease-worn  children  owing  to 
unsanitary  school-rooms?  Scores  cA 
teachers  and  hundreds  of  children  spend 
one-quarter  of  their  day  in  filthy  school- 
rooms. Imagine  a  school-room  scrubbed 
once  a  year  and  windows  washed  as  often ! 
Many  schools  are  swept  only  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  janitor,  and  then,  very  j 
carelessly.  It  is  a  miracle  that  disease 
does  not  stalk  among  our  schools.  A I 
clean  room  is  but  a  request  of  decent 
civilization. 

May  we  not  all  buckle  on  our  armour, 
and  for  our  children's  sake,  co-operate  in 
educational  endeavor  and  conditions* 
The  Master  himself  preached  the  gospel 
of  love  for  childhood.  Let  our  love  and  j 
interest  be  shown  in  a  homely,  practical 
way,  that  will  produce  good  citizens  as 
the'  graduates  of  the  little  red  schools 
at  the  cross-roads. 
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Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Enclosed  please  find  $3.00  in  payment 
of  3  years'  subscription  for  "The  Farm- 
er's Advocate  and  Home  Magazine."  I 
got  sorry  for  sending  in  notice  to  dis- 
continue it,  I  find  I  can't  do  without  it. 
Lanark  Co.,  Ont.       G.  F.  Wilson. 
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EDITORIAL. 

That  Antigonish  ghost  certainly  got  a  pile  of  free 
vertising   in   the  newspapers. 


Plan  the  cropping  system  and  the  season's  work  he- 
re the  rush  starts.    Seeds  should  be  purchased  now. 


There  has-been  too  much  corporation  and  too  little 
-operation  in  Canada  for  the  good  of  agriculture. 


The  pruning  of  farm  orchards  should  be  nearing 
mpletion  now.  Some  pruning  each  year  makes  the 
raying  more  effective  and  gives  a  better  color  to  the 
lit. 


Some   farms   make  one  think  of  dollar  signs,  while 
hers  suggest  a  question  mark,   and  the  reason  for  this 
fference  is  usually  found  in  the  methods  of  the  men  who 
own  them. 


To  be  effective,  spraying  must  be  done  at  the  proper 
time.  Preserve  the  Spray  Calendar  which  appears  in 
this  issue,  and  follow  it  to  the  letter  in  all  orchard  and 
garden  work. 


In  spite  of  strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes  in  the  big 
industrial  centres,  where  no  effort  is  spared  to  prevent 
wage  reducticns,  farm  help  can  be  obtained  at  a  reason- 
able figure  this  spring. 


Anyone  starting  in  to  keep  farm  accounts  should 
begin  with  a  complete  inventory  of  stock  and  equip- 
ment. The  last  week  in  March,  when  feed  is  low,  is  a 
convenient  time  to  take  stock. 


Wheat  has  gone  up  in  price,  but  this  is  little  con- 
solation to  the  man  who  sold  his  wheat  last  winter. 
Speculators  and  dealers  get  the  advantage  of  such 
raises.  What  we  need  is  a  marketing  system  that  will 
enable  the  producer  to  get  what  his  product  is  worth 
and  a  credit  system  that  will  help  farmers  to  market 
their  product  gradually  and  orderly. 


Horsemen  are  too  conservative  and  too  much  in- 
clined to  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel.  The  horse 
industry  would  show  signs  of  life  if  those  interested 
would  get  out  and  boost.  The  horse  will  continue  to  be 
the  favorite  animal  of  the  whole  live-stock  industry, 
but  it  maintains  its  popularity  entirely  by  its  usefulness 
and  merit.  Friends  of  the  horse  should  do  some  boost- 
ing. 


The  Manitoba  Legislature  and  Government  have 
not  been  a  very  good  advertisement  for  the  group  system 
of  administration.  The  Norris  Government  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  good  government  until  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  a  majority  in  the  House  and  the  manipulating 
of  the  various  groups.  Group  government  may  work 
out  all  right  in  the  end,  but  it  must  first  be  systematized 
apd  made  workable. 


Sideroads  and  Concessions. 

Tiie  mileage  of  state-constructed  and  state- 
maintained  roads  is  annually  increasing  in  Eastern 
Canada,  but  there  is  an  enormous  mileage  of  township 
roads,  over  which  rural  people  do  most  of  their  travelling 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  If  these  township 
roads  are  not  maintained  in  a  passable  condition,  the 
trunk  roads,  such  as  provincial  highways  and  county 
roads,  are  of  little  use  to  farmers  for  the  purpose  of 
travel  or  moving  of  product.  This  is  the  season  of 
the  year  when  the  township  roads  should  be  carefully 
looked  after  and  thoroughly  and  systematically  dragged. 
If  allowed  to  become  water-logged  and  rutted  they  are 
very  bad  roads  throughout  the  spring  and  require  a 
great  deal  of  repairing  during  the  summer. 

Ontario  has  1,812  miles  designated  as  provincial 
highway,  1,697  miles  as  provincial  county  roads,  and 
7,621  miles  as  country  roads.  As  compared  with  these, 
there  are  38,745  miles  of  township  roads  in  the  Province, 
and  it  is  over  these  roads  that  farmers  move  most  of 
their  products  and  bring  home  the  necessaries  which 
they  are  obliged  to  purchase.  While  there  are  64,045 
cars  owned  by  farmers  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
farmers  must  use  the  township  roads  in  order  to  get 
to  the  highways.  A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link,  and  the  highways  are  of  little  use  to  the 
farmers  unless  the  township  roads  are  kept  in  tolerably 
good  repair. 

The  split-log  drag  is  the  most  inexpensive  and  at 
the  same  time  most  efficient  implement  used  in  the 
maintenance  of  township  roads.  All  townships  should 
be  organized  to  drag  their  roads  during  the  spring  months, 
while  the  surface  is  moist,  in  order  to  keep  the  road-bed 
dry  and  free  from  ruts.  In  too  many  cases  they  are 
allowed  to  dry  out  before  being  dragged,  and  in  too 
many  cases  they  are  net  dragged  at  all.  Farmers 
could  afford  to  spend  some  of  their  time  gratis  on  the 
roads  contiguous  to  their  farms,  opening  up  water  courses, 
clearing  away  obstructions  in  the  ditches  and  using  their 
teams  on  the  split-log  drag.  The  sideroads  and  con- 
cessions are,  after  all,  the  greatest  and  most  important 
thoroughfares  of  the  nation. 


Selling  milk  by  weight  rather  than  test,  and  the 
emphasis  placed  on  large  milk  yields  regardless  of 
quality,  have  brought  about  a  decrease  in  the  average 
fat  content  of  the  milk  produced  in  Ontario.  This  is 
having  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  quality  of  dairy 
products  and  is  making  it  more  difficult  to  market  our 
goods.  Dairymen  should  breed  for  higher  testing  cows. 
Quality  is  the  bed-rock  upon  which  any  lasting  industry 
must  be  built,  and  if  dairymen  neglect  to  consider  this 
phase  of  the  question  they  will  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  product  of  their  herds. 


Clear  Titles  to  Property. 

Anyone  who  has  been  selling  or  purchasing  property 
knows  how  intricate  and  clumsy  is  the  system  of  securing 
clear  titles  or  obtaining  same  with  property  purchased. 
Searching  a  title  is  sometimes  a  simple  matter.  On 
other  occasions  a  solicitor  is  obliged  to  spend  weeks, 
and  sometimes  months  on  a  single  document.  We 
purchased  a  parcel  of  land  twelve  months  ago,  but 
have  not  yet  obtained  the  deed  because  of  the  absence 
of  some  signatures  that  should  have  been  affixed  to 
earlier  documents.  The  parties  in  question  have  long 
been  deceased,  and  our  solicitor  is  still  working  in  an 
effort  to  straighten  out  the  tangle.  We  also  sold  a 
piece  of  land  almost  a  year  ago  and  the  transaction 
has  not  been  consummated  because  the  title  is  not  yet 
clear.  Thousands  buying  and  selling  property  are 
having  these  difficulties  all  the  time.  The  expenses 
are  necessarily  unreasonable,  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
convenience is  incurred.  The  one  solution  of  this  whole 
bothersome  problem  is  the  adoption  of  the  Torrens 
system  of  conveyance  by  registration  and  certificate, 
instead  of  by  deeds.  The  principle  was  first  enunciated 
by  Sir  Robert  Torrens,  who  introduced  his  famous 
Real  Property  Act  in  the  Australian  Government  in 
1857.  Other  colonies  and  some  of  the  Canadian  provinces 
have  adopted  this  system.  It  is  in  vogue,  we  under- 
stand, in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  It  is 
also  in  force  in  the  County  of  York,  and  in  the  City  of 
Toronto.  These  two  municipalities  built  a  combined 
registry'  office  where  the  certificates  are  kept  in  an 
orderly  and  safe  manner. 

Under  the  Torrens  system  one  can  convey  property 
to  another  just  as  easily  and  as  simply  as  a  registered 
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Victory  Bond  can  be  transferred  from  one  to  another. 
The  certificate  which  serves  in  place  of  a  deed  is  a  very- 
small  document  containing  only  two  or  three  hundred 
words,  and  the  transfer  of  registration  is  effective  at  the 
small  cost  of  twenty-five  cents.  The  cost  of  registration 
in  the  first  place  amounts  to  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  buildings.  These  charges  go  into-  a 
general  fund  or  reserve  which  is  drawn  on  to  compensate 
anyone  who  suffers  a  loss  through  any  mistakes  made  by 
the  Master  of  Titles.  The  Ontario  Statutes  provide  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Torrens  system;  all  the  munici- 
palities are  obliged  to  do  is  to  pass  a  by-law  authorizing 
the  adoption  and  the  appointment  of  the  Master  of 
Titles.  The  principle  of  the  Torrens  system  of  con- 
veyance seems  sane  and  sound.  Where  it  is  in  vogue 
it  has  proven  satisfactory,  and  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  more  generally  adopted. 


Sapiro's  Visit. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  attend  one  or  more 
of  the  several  meetings  in  the  interest  of  co-operativ. 
marketing,  addressed  throughout  Ontario  recently  by 
Aaron  Sapiro,  the  California  lawyer  whose  long  associa- 
tion with  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  highly  successful 
co-operative  marketing  organizations  of  his  native  State 
have  given  him  a  reputation  from  coast  to  coast,  en- 
joyed good  fortune  indeed.  Mr.  Sapiro,  as  legal  adviser 
to  many  of  these  organizations  since  their  early  efforts 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  California's  rural 
districts  and  secure  for  California  farmers  a  just  share 
of  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  has  had  opportunities  open  t" 
few  men  to  catch  a  vision  of  the  way  out  for  the  agri- 
culturist. The  latter,  as  an  individual,  is  essentially 
a  producer,  and  not  a  merchant,  and  it  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  agricultural  effort  hitherto  has  con- 
centrated along  productive  lines.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
been  talking  co-cperation  for  a  decade  or  more,  but  it 
came  largely  from  books  and,  although  originating  in 
Denmark,  as  did  the  inspiration  of  the  California 
co-operatives,  we  have  perhaps  been  too  prosperous  to 
take  full  advantage  in  Ontario  of  the  co-operative 
principle.  It  is  a  noteworthy  mark  of  progress,  however, 
that  added  impetus  to  our  appreciation  of  co-operation 
is  being  given  through  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and  a  man  flushed  with  enthusiasm  gained 
from  observation  of  steadily  growing  universities  and  a 
rising  standard  of  living  under  mutual  market ing 
responsibilities  for  farm  crops,  has  been  shown  to  vi> 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Department.  We 
have  heard  his  story,  and  some  of  us  have,  perhaps, 
hesitated  to  take  it  all  in  for  fear  it  might  not  all  be  true. 
California  conditions  undoubtedly  differ  from  ours,  and 
in  our  dairy  industry  particularly,  there  are  vast  dif- 
ferences in  conditions  and  circumstances  of  which  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  Mr.  Sapiro  would  be  fully 
seized.  Nevertheless,  the  principles  of  co-operative 
effort  are  the  same  whether  they  be  applied  in  Denmark 
or  Ontario,  and  it  is  for  us  to  work  out,  from  the  chart 
laid  down  for  us  by  experienced  co-operators  elsewhere, 
our  own  problem. 

Mr.  Sapiro  left  with  us  many  valuable  thoughts. 
Chief  of  these,  perhaps,  is  an  exposition  of  what  "mer- 
chandising" a  farm  product  really  means.  If  this  point 
.  is  thoroughly  grasped,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  accept 
the  other  articles  of  the  co-operative  creed.  We  can 
learn  from  California— and  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so 
— how  to  build  up  our  organizations  on  a  basis  of 
loyalty,  fairness,  and  rational  distribution.  The  con- 
tract, the  internal  pool,  the  commodity  basis,  the  non- 
profit incorporated  company,  and  the  exclusive  pro- 
ducers' organization,  should  be  allowed  to  sink  freely 
into  our  minds.  The  Niagara  Peninsula  Fruit  Growers 
know  that  the  Californian  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
him,  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  his  visit  will 
enable  our  dairymen  and  our  tobacco  growers  to  see 
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the  light  and  find  a  way  out  of  their  difficulties.  The 
thing  we  are  apt  to  forget  is  that  now  is  the  time  when  a 
bigger  step  is  opportune.  We  should  take  it  in  such  a 
way  that  no  individual  producer  wdl  feel  that  anyone 
else  in  doing  his  part.  Mutual  success  can  only  be 
secured  through  individual  loyalty,  individual  interest 
and  individual  responsibility. 


Accredited  Herd  Work. 

Breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle  are  now  placed  in  such 
a  position  that  the  accredited  herd  work  should  be 
carried  on  with  even  greater  vigor  than  in  the  past. 
A  good  many  herds  have  become  fully  accredited,  and 
in  this  condition  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  only 
animals  which  successfully  pass  the  test.  Buying  and 
selling  and  the  development  of  the  whole  pure-bred 
industry  can  now  go  on  only  with  full  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  Health  of  Animals  Branch.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  Health  of  Animals  Branch  are  limited 
in  the  work  they  can  do  by  the  meagreness  of  the  funds 
at  their  disposal.  Government  officials  have  publicly 
stated  that  they  believe  the  accredited  herd  work  is 
extremely  beneficial.  The  new  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell,  has  publicly  endorsed  the 
accreditation  work,  and  breeders  are  asking  for  tests 
faster  than  the  Branch  can  provide  the  testers.  The 
whole  country  is  now  committed  to  accreditation.  The 
Government  are  behind  it  and  breeders  are  asking  for  it. 
Accreditation  is  a  forward  step  in  the  control  of  tuber- 
culosis, but  it  will  never  be  successful  if  conducted  in  a 
half-hearted  manner. 

Our  trade  with  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
depends  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  freedom  of 
our  live  stock  from  disease  and  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
so  far  as  tuberculosis  is  concerned.  Now  is  the  time  for 
Canada  to  seek  out  new  markets  and  send  good  breeding 
stock  to  South  America,  Japan,  and  other  far-off 
countries.  This  is  the  psychological  moment,  and  the 
( lovcrnment  should  not  allow  these  plans  to  be  frustrated 
by  withholding  appropriations  that  will  help  our  breeders 
to  free  our  herds  from  disease  and  secure  certificates  of 
health.  It  is  a  time  for  the  Government  to  increase 
their  activities  in  this  direction,  and  place  the  live-stock 
industry  on  a  more  stable  basis  and  put  it  in  a  position 
to  sell  widely  and  freely  at  home  and  abroad. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Relations. 

Canadians  generally  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
Honorable  W.  S.  Fielding  was  favorably  received  at 
Washington,  and  that  there  is  some  possibility  of  bringing 
about  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  United  States. 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  neighboring  Republic  is  a 
natural  market  for  much  of  our  agricultural  products. 
The  Republic  recognizes  Canada  as  a  good  neighbor  and 
a  good  customer;  this  much  granted  a  future  trade 
agreement  seems  very  probable. 

Since  the  war,  practically  all  countries  have  been 
erecting  barriers  against  trade;  they  have  sought  to 
protect  their  own  industries,  and  the  effort  has  led  to 
tariff  walls  and  retaliations.  The  futility  of  such  efforts 
is  now  being  recognized.  Trade  must  flow  from  country 
to  country,  and  the  sooner  all  nations  begin  to  effect 
reciprocal  and  amicable  trade  relations  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  classes  of  people  everywhere.  High  trade 
barriers  are  unnatural,  and  as  a  rule  have  a  more  injurious 
effect  upon  the  country  which  erects  them  than  upon 
those  nations  whose  goods  it  is  the  desire  to  exclude 
from  the  markets.  The  United  States  has  learned  al- 
ready that  prohibitive  tariffs  do  not  bring  relief  to  her 
distressed  industries  or  to  her  agriculture.  Prohibitive 
barriers  do  not  bring  relief  to  any  country,  and  the  com- 
ing years  should  witness  a  levelling  of  tariffs  and  a 
universal  effort  to  open  channels  of  trade  between  the 
peoples  who  can  produce  goods  most  efficiently  and 
economically  in  their  respective  lines. 

The  situation  was  nicely  summed  up  in  the  annual 
address  of  F.  C.  Goodenough,  Chairman  of  Barclay's 
Bank,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  His 
remarks  have  world-wide  application: 

"The  theory  of  self  determination,  however  necessary 
or  desirable  it  may  have  been  as  a  political  ideal,  has 
served  to  raise  trade  barriers.  These  tariff  walls  must 
be  broken  down  and  trade,  like  a  stream,  will  then 
gravitate  to  the  old  and  well-worn  channels  which  are 
the  most  natural  and  have  proved  to  be  the  most  bene- 
ficial." 


Nature's  Diary. 

By  A.  Brooker  Klugh,  M.A. 
The  goddess  of  Spring  has  waved  her  magic  wand 
and  Mother  Earth  awakens  from  her  winter  slumber. 
Spring  is  the  season  of  resurrection,  the  season  of  youth; 
old  age,  death  and  decay  have  no  appropriate  place 
in  the  scheme  of  vernal  things.  To  the  true  lover  of 
nature  spring  brings  a  re-birth,  as  the  sap  runs  faster 
in  the  limbs  of  the  trees,  so  the  blood  courses  faster 
in  the  veins  of  the  naturalist.  Though  he  may  have 
seen  sixty  springs,  this  is  still  the  spring,  and  the  "annual 
miracle"  loses  none  of  its  freshness,  none  of  its  charm, 
through  repetition.  And  what  a  vista  of  opportunities 
the  return  of  spring  opens  up  before  the  naturalist! 
The  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  sights  and  sounds  of 
nature  which  have  perhaps  been  previously  overlooked, 
the  opportunity  to  follow  up  some  observation  made 
in  a  past  season,  the  opportunity  to  read  a  few  more 
words  in  the  ever-fascinating  book  of  nature. 

There  is  no  occupation  to  which  an  interest  in  nature 
can  add  more  than  to  that  of  farming.  His  work  brings 
the  farmer  in  contact  with  nature  day  by  day,  and  the 
man  who  never  sees  a  wild  plant  unless  it  is  a  trouble- 
some weed,  or  an  insect  unless  it  is  a  pest,  or  a  bird  unless 
it  is  eating  his  crops,  is  making  hard  work  doubly  hard, 
while  he  who  not  only  sees  and  hears,  but  studies,  in- 
vestigates and  ponders  upon  the  wealth  of  life  all  about 
him  lightens  his  labor  and  receives  the  blessing  of 
the  joy  of  living.  To  some  it  may  appear  that  to  learn 
anything  worth  while  concerning  natural  history  means 
travelling  to  far  lands,  or  at  least  seeking  the  wilder 
places.  Not  so.  On  every  farm  in  Canada  there  are 
sufficient  interesting  happenings  in  natural  history 
taking  place  every  year  to  fill  a  volume  if  they  were 
fully  observed  and  interpreted,  and  such  a  volume  would 
not  only  make  most  fascinating  reading,  but  would  add 
valuable  data  to  the  sum  of  biological  knowledge. 

Those  who  dwell  in  the  country  are  saluted  by  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  spring,  and  also  by  the  smell  of 
spring — the  odor  of  the  earth.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able when  the  soil  has  just  been  turned  up  and  the  fresh 
moist  clods  are  exposed  to  the  air.  This  odor  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  slow  decomposition  of 
chemical  compounds  in  the  soil,  but  it  has  recently  been 
shown  that  it  proceeds  from  certain  minute  thread- 
bacteria,  and  there  are  two  species  in  particular  which 
produce  a  marked  odor.  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  these  bacteria  can  be  isolated  from  the 
soil  and  grown  in  the  laboratory  on  various  media  such 
as  pea-soup,  bread-crumbs,  milk,  starch-paste,  meat 
broth  and  glycerine,  and  on  all  of  these  the  bacteria 
develop  their  characteristic  odor. 

One  of  the  birds  which  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
the  fields  in  early  spring  is  the  Prairie  Horned  Lark. 
The  male  sits  on  an  up-turned  clod,  or  on  the  top  of  a 
fence-post,  and  utters  his  rather  squeaky  song,  or  rises 
a  short  distance  into  the  air  and  gives  vent  to  a  longer  and 
more  melodious  ditty. 

This  species  is  one  of  those  grayish-colored,  ground- 
haunting  birds  which  are  commonly  grouped  together 
under  the  general  name  of  "graybirds."  The  Prairie 
Horned  Lark  may  be  distinguished    from  any  other 


species  of  so-called  "graybird"  by  the  black  band  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast.  The  "horns"  which  give 
the  bird  its  name  are  tufts  of  black  feathers  at  the  side 
of  the  head,  and  when  they  are  erected  they  furnish  a 
good  identification  mark,  but  they  are  often  laid  so 
flat  against  the  side  of  the  head  that  they  are  hard  to 
discern.  This  bird  is  not  an  aboriginal  inhabitant  of 
eastern  Canada,  but  is  one  of  those  species  which  has 
moved  in  from  the  south-west  as  the  dense  forests  gave 
place  to  open  country,  and  thus  became  suitable  for 
prairie  animals.  It  was  first  observed  in  Ontario  in 
1868  and  since  that  time  it  has  increased  very  greatly 
in  numbers.  It  is  a  species  which  is  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion to  any  agricultural  area,  as  it  feeds  very  largely 
on  the  seeds  of  various  weeds. 

The  drummers  of  the  woodlands  are  once  again 
sending  forth  their  rolling  notes, — the  Ruffed  Grouse 
sounding  the  bass  drum  while  the  Downy  and  Hairy 
Woodpeckers  play  the  snare-drums.  There  are  few 
sounds  in  nature  which  have  aroused  so  much  discussion 
as  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced  as  the  drum- 
ming of  the  Ruffed  Grouse.  It  has  of  course  always 
been  recognized  that  it  was  made  by  the  wings,  but  while 
some  observers  asserted  that  the  wings  struck  the  breast, 
others  held  that  they  did  not  strike  anything  but  the 
air,  while  others,  among  whom  were  Thoreau,  Flagg 
and  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  contended  that  they 
struck  above  the  back  if  anywhere.  The  reason  for 
these  differences  of  opinion  is  not  only  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  approach  a  drumming  grouse  and  watch  it  at  close 
range  but  that  the  wing-beats  are  so  rapid  that  the  eye 
cannot  follow  their  movements  accurately.  The  matter 
was  not  settled  until  1917  when  Frederick  K.  Vreeland 
took  a  series  of  photographs  of  a  drumming  grouse 
with  a  fast  lens  and  a  shutter  speeded  to  1/1000  of  a 
second  and  these  photographs  show  conclusively  thai 
the  wings  do  not  touch  in  front,  nor  do  they  touch  the 
sides,  but  that  they  do  meet  behind  the  back. 


No  Trouble  With  Red  Glover. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  noticed  some  editorial  comment  in  the  issue  of 
March  2,  where  you  ask,  "What  is  Wrong  with  Red 
Clover?"  I  thought,  perhaps,  I  might  make  a  suggestion 
that  would  help.  I  do  not  think  the  trouble  is  with  the 
seed  or  the  land. 

Try  the  following:  Leave  a  pile  of  stable  manure 
in  the  yard  until  the  ground  is  dry  in  the  seedtime. 
Cultivate  the  land  and  then  spread  the  manure  on  it. 
After  this,  seed  it  down  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  have 
any  trouble  with  red  clover.  Taking  manure  out 
in  the  winter  and  spreading  it  over  six  inches  of  snow 
is  poor  practice.  Experience  is  better  than  teaching. 
Try  it. 

Stormont  Co.,  Ont.  T.  Otto. 

Note — Mr.  Otto's  recommendations  are  not 
sufficiently  different  from  the  general  practice  to  consti- 
tute a  solution  of  the  red-clover  problem  referred  to  in  the 
issue  of  March  2.  However,  we  agree  that  experience 
is  a  good  teacher  and  pass  the  suggestion  along  for  what 
it  is  worth. — Editor. 


Maggie's  Cleanin'  Hoose. 

By  Mack. 

Th'  nicht  has  gane!    Daybreak  has  dawned! 

'Tis  five  o'clock,  or  nigh!' 
I  maun  arise  for  it's  nae  time 

For  busy  folk  tae  lie: 
I'm  wearie  for  a  bit  mair  sleep, 

But  Hoot!  it's  tae  nae  use; 
I've  stoves  tae  lift;  I've  rugs  tae  beat, 

For  Maggie's  cleanin'  hoose. 

Sae  up  I  spring  for  I  weel  ken 

What's  what,  when  Maggie  knocks; 
But,  here  nor  there,  I  canna  find 

My  breeks,  my  shoon,  my  socks: 
Yet,  I'll  nae  say  a  wicked  wird — 

Th'  worst  I'll  say  is  "Deuce!" 
That  is  a  sort  o'  safety  valve 

When  Maggie's  cleanin'  hoose. 

I  canna  find  my  underwear, 

My  bannet,  plaid,  nor  kilt, 
Tho'  I  ha'e  searched  oor  hoose  aboot, 

Clad  in  a  woollen  quilt: 
As  yet,  I've  said  nae  wird  amiss — 

I've  sixteen  times  said  "Deuce!" 
I  think  I  rival  Job  himsel'. 

For  Maggie's  cleaning'  hoose. 

What  shall  I  ha'e  tae  break  my  fast 

Is  deep  concern  tae  me; 
What  shall  I  get  at  dunner  time? 

What  shall  I  ha'e  for  tea? 
I'll  no'  get  beefsteak,  lamb,  nor  fish, 

Nor  turkey,  duck,  nor  goose, 
Nor  veal,  nor  tripe,  nor  ham  an'  eggs, 

For  Maggie's  cleanin'  hoose. 

Is  there  nae  spot — nae  favored  clime— 

Nae  paradise  awa', 
Whaur  folk  are  happy  an'  content 

Yet,  ne'er  clean  hoose  ava'? 
Alas!  fond  visions  o'  that  place 

Are  but  o'  little  use, 
For  I've  nae  time  for  fairy  dreams 

Whyles  Maggie's  cleanin'  hoose. 


March  23,  1922 
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The  Whole  Story  About  Sweet  Clover. 

In  the  accompanying  article  Principal  W.  J.  Bell  and  E.  K.  Hampson,  of  the  Kemptville  Agricultural  School, 
have  set  down  the  results  of  several  years'  experiments  with  sweet  clover.      The  article  is  replete  with 

information  and  answers  many  questions. 


THE  Kemptville  Agricultural  School  has  grown 
sweet  clover  continuously  since  1917,  chiefly  as  a 
pasture  crop,  but  also  for  hay,  silage,  seed,  and 
as  a  soil  builder.  The  white  blossom  biennial  variety 
has  been  grown  exclusively  under  field  conditions, 
while  the  annual  variety  (Hubam)  was  tested  in  plots 
during  1921. 

Seeding. 

The  common  white  blossom  biennial  has  been 
seeded  here  with  a  nurse  crop  of  wheat,  of  oats,  of  barley, 
and  also  with  different  annual  pastures.  A  good  stand 
was  obtained  in  every  case.  When  unscarified  seed  was 
gown  with  a  nurse  crop  of  banner  oats,  two  and  one-half 
bushels  per  acre,  the  germination  of  the  clover  was 
uneven  at  the  time  of  oat  harvest,  but  the  stand  was 
quite  uniform  in  early  fall  and  the  crop  wintered  well, 
yielding  ten  tons  of  green  clover  per  acre  when  cut  for 
silage.  Scarified  seed  was  used  during  the  1921  seeding 
and  germinated  much  more  uniformly  than  did  the 
unscarified.  The  application  of  two  tons  per  acre  of 
ground  lime-stone  rock  to  land  inclined  to  be  acid 
.mil  on  which  clover  had  not  been  sown  for  over  forty 
\ears,  gave  us  an  excellent  stand  of  sweet  clover,  while 
on  similar  soil  the  stand  was  inferior  when  limestone 
had  not  been  applied. 

While  our  sweet-clover  crop  has  not  suffered  severely 
from  winter  killing,  except  on  very  low-lying  lands,  it 
heaved  badly  in  the  spring  of  1919,  and  again  in  1921, 
l>ui  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  rolling. 

Pasture. 

Sweet  clover  has  been  our  chief  pasture  crop  for 
three  years.  It  has  yielded  from  two  to  three  times  as 
much  pasture  as  any  other  pisture  crop  grown  on  our 
farm.  Stock  do  not  readil  /  eat  it  when  first  turned  on 
in  the  spring,  but  in  a  week's  time  they  develop  an 
appetite  for  it,  and  there  is  no  further  difficulty  in  this 
n  -pect.  Cattle  do  best  when  they  have  access  to  a 
permanent  pasture  when  sweet  clover  is  their  chief 
pasture.  The  clover  is  a  strong  feed  and  seems  to 
-.uisfy  too  quickly.  Access  to  a  permanent  or  grass 
pasture  appears  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  although  it 
may  supply  only  a  small  part  of  the  cow's  pasture  ration. 
Sweet  clover  is  also  our 
best  sheep  pasture.  We  t 
h.'.w  never  required  to 
feed  any  grain  when  oar 
ewes  and  lambs  are  on 
sweet  clover  pasture.  It 
is  also  excellent  pasture  to 
fatten  sheep,  and  in  our 
experience  is  only  slightly 
inferior  to  rape  for  "flush- 
ing" ewes. 

(  are  should  be  taken 
to  turn  stock  on  a  sweet- 
clover  pasture  in  the 
spring  when  the  clover  is 
not  more  than  six  inches 
high,  because  as  this 
clover  grows  so  much 
more  rapidly  than  any  of 
our  other  pasture  crops, 
it  will  grow  too  rank  to 
make  the  best  pasture  if 
not  grazed  early. 

Seed  Production. 

A  sweet-clover  field, 
intended  to  produce  seed, 
w  ill  pasture  two  cows  per 
acre  until  the  last  week  of 
June  in  this  district  and 
then  yield  a  good  crop  of 

seed.  Pasturing  causes  the  plants  to  branch  and  also 
prevents  them  from  growing  to  such  a  height  that 
■  hey  are  difficult  to  harvest.  An  old-time  reaper  is  an 
excellent  implement  to  harvest  the  crop  that  has  been 
pastured.  The  yield  of  seed  from  a  crop  which  has 
l>een  pastured  during  the  early  summer  is  perhaps 
twenty-five  per 'cent,  less  than  from  a  crop  which  has 
not  been  pastured. 

Hay  Crop. 

Only  in  1919  have  we  attempted  to  make  sweet 
•  lover  hay.  The  stand  was  not  sufficiently  heavy  to 
prevent  the  plants  from  growing  coarse,  but  the  hay  was 
will  cured,  was  harvested  without  rain,  was  relished 
by  our  dairy  cows  and  proved  superior  to  red  clover 
hay  as  a  milk  producer.  To  make  good  hay  it  must  be 
cut  sufficiently  early  to  prevent  too  large  a  fibre  content 
and  loss  of  leaf,  while  a  heavy  stand  is  essential  to  the 
growth  of  fine  plants.  Sow  at  least  twenty  pounds  per 
acre  to  ensure  this  heavy  stand,  but  less  seed  may  be 
used  if  the  crop  is  intended'for  seed  production. 

When  sweet  clover  has  been  cut  in  June  as  a  silage 
crop,  the  second  growth  can  be  used  as  pasture,  for  seed 
or  hay.  It  would  appear  that  this  second  cut  would  be 
more  suitable  as  a  hay  crop  than  the  first,  as  the  plants 
are  finer  and  also  the  crop  is  harvested  at  a  time  when 
the  weather  is  more  suitable  for  making  hay  than  during 
the  period  of  greater  rainfall  when  the  first  cut  is  made. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  second 


growth  of  sweet  clover  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  If  cut 
too  low,  it  will  die  and  even  when  a  long  stubble  is  left 
the  weather  has  to  be  suitable  to  ensure  a  rapid  and 
satisfactory  growth.  Plenty  of  rainfall  is  essential  to 
a  good  second  growth. 

Sweet-Clover  Silage. 

In  June,  1921,  seven  and  one-half  acres  of  our  sweet 
clover  was  hirvested  as  a  silage  crcp  and  yielded  ten 
tons  of  green  clover  per  acre.  It  was  cut  quite  fine 
and  carefully  tramped  into  the  silo.  It  has  cured  and 
kept  well,  contains  no  waste  or  mold,  and  stands  feeding 
out  of  the  silo  about  fifty  per  cent,  better  than  corn. 

The  value  of  any  crop,  whether  for  silage  or  other 
purposes,  depends  chiefly  upon  its  palatability,  feed 
value  and  cost  of  production.  Any  of  these  conditions 
not  satisfactorily  met  preclude  its  economical  use  on 
the  farm.  How  does  sweet  clover  measure  up  to  these 
requirements? 

Palatability. — No  difficulty,  whatever,  has  been 
experienced  in  getting  the  cows  to  eat  sweet  clover 
silage  with  relish  and  without  appreciable  waste.  It 
is  true  that  as  they  have  been  fed  on  it  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feeding  season  they  were  not  accustomed 
to  any  other  silage,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  under  any 
conditions  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  feeding  well- 
cured  sweet  clover  silage. 


Sweet 

clover 

Corn 

silage 

silage 

Water  :  

75.08 

73.6  . 

Crude  protein  

4.74 

2.7 

Crude  fat  

.54 

.9 

Carbohydrates  

10.74 

12.9 

Fibre  

6.  7 

7.8 

Ash  

2.2 

2.1. 

100 

100 

Feed  Value. — Analysis  of  the  silage  by  Dr.  Shutt, 
Dominion  Chemist,  indicated  that  sweet  clover  has 


A  Crop  of  Sweet  Clover  Ready  for  Harvest. 

been  somewhat  higher  feeding  value  than  corn  silage. 
The  report  of  its  analysis,  as  well  as  the  analysis  of 
corn  silage,  as  given  by  Henry,  are  tabulated  above. 

From  this  it  may  be  noted  that  while  it  is  slightly 
lower  in  carbohydrates,  it  is  also  ,  lower  in  fibre  and 
two  per  cent,  higher  in  crude  protein.  Based  on  the 
crude  protein  content  alone  at  average  prices  of 
crude  protein  in  cotton  seed  meal^  it  is  worth  about 
$2.20  more  than  corn  silage.  No  figures  are  available 
as  to  the  digestibility  of  the  crude  protein,  but  the 
analysis  further  shows  that  68.7  per  cent,  of  the  crude 
protein  exists  as  albuminoids.  This  is  indicative  that 
the  protein  is  fairly  high  in  digestibility. 

Cost  of  Production. 
Items  considered  in  the  estimation  of  cost  are  as 
follows: 

Seed,  150  lbs.  at  $10  per  bushel   $25.00 

Seeding,  Yi  day  (time  divided  between  oats  and 

sweet  clover)   2.50 

Rolling,  %  day  at  $5.00  per  day   3.75 

Rent  of  land,  7^  acres  at  $5.00   37.50 

Cutting,  hauling  and  silo  filling   53.40 

Tractor  service,  2  days  at  $10   20.00 


which  may  be  legitimately  credited  to  the  crop,  such 
as  pasture,  hay  or  seed  production  after  the  silage 
has  been  removed  and  the  addition  of  plant  food  to 
the  soil  by  the  crop  residues. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  sweet  clover  silage  will 
continue  to  be  produced  at  a  lower  cost  than  corn  or 
any  silage  crop  requiring  heavy  manuring,  artificial 
fertilizers  and  a  considerable  amount  of  seasonable 
horse  and  man  labor. 

Time  of  Cutting  for  Silage. — The  best  time  to  cut 
sweet  clover  for  silage  is  at  the  point  where  the  largest 
tonnage  may  be  secured  with  the  least  chance  of  having 
too  much  fibre.  At  the  Kemptville  Agricultural  School, 
the  crop  was  cut  just  before  flowers  appeared,  and 
although  there  was  a  small  flow  of  moisture  from  the  silo, 
the  quality  of  the  silage  was  excellent,  being  entirely 
free  from  mold  and  developing  acid  to  the  extent  of 
only  1.12  per  cent.  Corn  silage  usually  carries  a  some- 
what higher  percentage  of  acidity. 

Method  of  Cutting  and  Ensiling. — There  are 
two  important  reasons  why  the  binder  is  a  satisfactory 
implement  to  use  in  cutting  sweet  clover  for  silage. 
First,  if  a  second  crop  is  desired  for  seed,  hay  or  for 
pasture,  it  must  be  cut  high  so  that  two  or  three  buds 
are  left  on  the  main  stems,  as  it  is  from  these  buds  that 
the  second  growth  will  come.  It  should  be  cut  leaving 
a  stubble  six  to  eight  inches  high,  the  best  height  de- 
pending .upon  the  condition  of  the  crop  itself.  If  the 
crop  is  standing  quite  thick,  fewer  buds  will  be  found 
at  the  base  of  the  plant  than  if  the  plants  are  farther 
apart.  Secondly,  the  crop  is  handled  much  easier  in 
small  sheaves,  both  in  loading  and  at  the  silo,  than  in  a 
loose  condition. 

Curing. — As  the  sweet  clover  is  ensiled  early  in 
the  summer,  it  is  particularly  important  that  it  be  well 
tramped  in  the  silo  and  that  the  silo  itself  be  in  good 
condition  and  air  tight.  Otherwise,  during  the  hot 
summer  months,  excessive  heating  may  occur,  resulting 
in  a  loss  of  feed  value  and  a  development  of  mold  which 
might  have  disastrous  effects  when  fed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  care  is  taken  in  tramping  it  well,  a  good  quality 
of  palatable  silage  may  be  provided  at  a  low  cost  and 

at  a  time  of  year  when 
other  farm  work  is  not 
pressing.  Sweet  clover 
should  be  ensiled  when  it 
contains  a  large  percent- 
age of  moisture  to  ensure 
freedom  from  molds. 

Sweet  Clover  as  a 
Soil  Builder. — Although 
of  unquestioned  value  as 
a  pasture,  hay  and  silage 
plant,  sweet  clover  as  a 
soil  builder  alone  is 
worthy  of  wide  recog- 
nition. Its  effects  on  the 
soil  are  two-fold,  first  in 
adding  definite  plant  food 
substances  to  the  soil,  and 
second  in  improving  the 
physical  condition,  espe- 
cially of  abnormal  soils, 
such  as  heavy  clays  and 
sandy  types  of  soil. 

During  the  past  sum- 
mer after  removing  the 
crop  for  silage  purposes 
early  in  June,  the  second 
growth  was  pastured  un- 
til late  in  the  fall.  At 
this  time  an  analysis  was 
made  of  the  residues  of 
leaves  and  stems,  and  also  of  the  roots  to  a  depth  of 
nine  inches,  the  analysis  being  made  by  Dr.  Shutt, 
Dominion  Chemist. 

The  table  following  shows  the  amount  of  organic 
matter,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash: 


Weight 
per  acre 

Nitrogen 
per  acre 

Phosphoric 
acid 
per  acre 

Potash 
per  acre 

Leaves  and 

,  stems  

1,153 

15.8 

2.8 

1.6 

Roots  

2,708 

23.8 

4.  1 

5.1 

Total  

3,861 

39.6 

6.9 

6.7 

$142.15 


With  a  yield  of  ten  tons  per  acre,  the  cost  would 
be  $1.90  per  ton.    But  there  are  certain  other  items 


This  residue  supplies  about  the  same  quantity  of 
nitrogen  as  three  and  one-half  to  four  tons  barnyard 
manure,  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  one  to  one  and 
one-half  tons  and  as  much  potash  as  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  tons. 

It  is  estimated  that  had  the  whole  crop  been  turned 
under  as  green  manure  about  230  pounds  nitrogen 
would  have  been  returned  to  the  soil. 

Sweet  clover  being  biennial  in  nature  naturally 
dies  late  in  the  summer  of  its  second  year  of  growth, 
and  is  easily  plowed  under  and  readily  releases  its  plant 
food  for  the  following  crop. 
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Our  Scottish  Letter. 

Trying  Times  for  Stockmen. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  at  this  date  I  should 
have  been  writing  about  the  spring  bull  sales.  The 
season  for  these  is  on,  and  last  week  would  have  seen 
the  Aberdeen-Angus  sales,  this  week  the  Shorthorn,  and 
next  week  the  Galloway  and  Highland  sales.  But  all 
sales  have  been  cancelled;  all  markets  have  been  closed; 
all  movement  of  stock  is  at  a  stand  still,  as  our  readers 
will  have  learned  long  ere  this  appears  in  print.  Great 
Britain  is  passing  through  the  sternest  experience  of  the 
past  forty  years  in  connection  with  an  outbreak  of  Foot 
and  Mouth  disease.  Scotland  has  been  immune  from 
this  disease  since  1908.  There  have  been  recurrent 
outbreaks  in  England  since  the  armistice,  and  one  need 
hardly  be  surprised  at  that.  The  movement  of  stock 
of  different  kinds;  of  stores  of  every  conceivable  type 
and  character;  and  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  human 
beings,  very  often  over  infected  areas  on  the  Continent, 
made  it  almost  a  certainty  that  contagious  animal 
disease  of  some  kind  or  other  would  invade  our  shores. 
The  present  outbreak  was  clearly  preventable.  It  was 
detected  in  Newcastle  market  in  the  North  of  England 
on  January  23rd,  and  with  culpable  remissness  the 
affected  cattle  were  actually  allowed  to  leave  the  market, 
and  were  dispersed  to  different  parts — some  coming  to 
Scotland.  On  the  following  day  the  "stand-still" 
Order  was  promulgated  and  enforced,  but,  too  late! 
The  mischief  had  been  done.  •  This  is  not  the  worst 
feature.  When  the  Government  officials  arrived  from 
London  in  Newcastle,  after  a  few  days,  they  learned 
that  the  disease  had  been  detected  in  Gateshead  market, 
which  is  just  across  the  Tyne  from  Newcastle,  in  the 
preceding  week.  Nevertheless,  the  affected  cattle  in 
that  case  had  been  allowed  to  leave  the  market,  and 
thus  the  disease  had  a  good  week's  start  of  the  authorities. 
Some  of  these  Gateshead  cattle,  it  was  learned,  had 
gone  to  Glasgow,  and  the  authorities  there  were  warned. 
It  was  not  long  before  affected  cattle  were  discovered  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  so  the  mischief  spread.  At  the 
date  of  writing  (14th  February)  the  authorities  would 
appear  to  have  got  a  grip  on  the  situation,  but  fresh 
outbreaks  were  reported  yesterday  morning.  It  is  a 
disconcerting  experience,  and  the  loss  is  enormous. 


there  is  a  renewed  demand  that  all  such  straw  should 
be  burned.  It  is  sometimes  purchased  for  bedding 
purposes  in  cow  feeders'  establishments,  which  are  still 
to  be  found  in  Edinburgh  and  other  Scottish  towns. 
None  such  has  existed  in  Glasgow  for  many  years. 

Control  Measures  for  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. 

The  other  point  in  dispute  is  the  remedy  to  be 
adopted.  It  is  said  that  the  three-fold  policy  of  isolation, 
restriction  of  movement,  and  slaughter  involves  a 
confession  of  impotence  on  the  part  of  veterinary 
science.  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this — but  it  is 
much  better  that  science  should  acknowledge  its 
impotence  than  that  it  should  assume  a  knowledge 
which  is  not  justified.  It  is  admitted  that  foot  and 
mouth  is  not  a  deadly  disease,  that  if  cattle  affected 
with  it  are  left  alone,  they  will,  for  the  most  part, 
recover  their  health  and  become  profitable.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  will  recover  their  health,  but 
we  should  doubt  exceedingly  that  dairy  cows,  once 
affected,  will,  during  their  current  lactation  period,  be 
profitable,  or  that  cattle  being  fattened  will  recover 
condition  so  as  to  become  profitable  during  the  current 
season.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  cheaper  to  slaughter 
dairy  and  half  fat  cattle  right  off  and  burn  the  carcasses — 
or  to  use  the  big  word — "incinerate  the  carcasses,  "which, 
I  admit,  is  not  quite  the  same  thing.  There  is  greater 
doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  slaughtering  all  in-contact  cattle. 
Many  of  these — it  may  be  almost  all  of  them — may 
be  and  are  free  from  any  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
their  wholesale  slaughter  means  the  destruction  of  much 
sound  meat.  The  authorities  rather  indicate  that  they 
would  hesitate  to  slaughter  a  pedigree  herd  if  it  were 
only  in  contact,  but  very  rigid  precautions  would  require 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  isolate  cattle  of  that  character. 
As  to  the  infectivity  of  the  disease,  an  interesting  fact 
comes  from  the  Argentine.  A  Scottish  ranchman  there 
has  this  season  lost  400  black  polled  calves — the  produce 
of  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls  and  ranch  cattle.  These 
calves,  after  they  were  born,  were  suckled  by  their  dams, 
and  shortly  afterwards  they  died.  In  a  few  days  the 
dams  began  to  exhibit  the  internal  symptoms  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  and  an  interesting  question  is 
raised  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  these  calves. 
Was  the  milk  of  their  dams,  while  the  disease  was  in 
the  incubation  stage  in  their  system,  while  they  were 
fevered,  but  bore  no  external  marks  of  the  disease, 
deleterious  to  the  health  of  these  calves?  Did  these 
calves  actually  die  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  poisoned 
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Source  of  Infection. 

Two  questions  are  being  canvassed  in  connection 
with  this  outbreak.  The  one  is  the  source  of  the  disease ; 
the  other,  its  control.  As  for  the  nature  of  Foot  and 
Mouth  disease,  up  to  this  date  science  has  been  baffled. 
One  difficulty  is  to  find  a  place  sufficiently  isolated, 
whereon  to  conduct  research  and  experiment.  So 
contagious  is  the  disorder  that  the  usual  methods  of 
scientific  research  are  being  eschewed.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  disused  warship  should  be  placed  at ' 
the  disposal  of  the  authorities,  and  that  experiments 
should  be  conducted  at  sea.  But  if  the  latest  theory 
be  correct,  viz,  that  the  germs  can  be  conveyed  by  birds, 
the  warship  idea  would  also  have  to  be  abandoned. 
Until  Science  succeeds  in  isolating  the  germ  the  disease 
has  not  been  mastered. 

The  source  of  the  present  outbreak  is  subject  to 
debate.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  a  large  body  of  agricultural 
opinion  lays  the  blame  at  the  door  of  Ireland.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  declare  that  they  have  no 
information  which  warrants  them  in  holding  Ireland 
responsible.  The  Irish  authorities  deny  that  the  disease 
can  be  found  in  Ireland.  Unfortunately,  while  this 
assertion  can  be  accepted  as  made  in  all  good  faith, 
as  a  matter  of  historic  accuracy  the  Irish  Department 
of  Agriculture  since  1916  has  not  been  in  a  position  to 
control  the  movements  of  Irish  cattle;  lawlessness  has 
abounded  in  the  very  regions  whence  come  the  major 
portion  of  the  Irish  store  cattle,  and  there  are  no  keener 
hot-beds  of  what  we  were  wont  to  call  "disloyalty" 
than  Dublin,  Cork  and  Limerick.  These  are  the  three 
great  shipping  ports  in  southern  Ireland  for  cattle  sent 
to  the  British  markets.  It  is  unhappily  true  that  the 
bona  fides  of  government  statements  regarding  Irish 
cattle  are  not  accepted  by  a  considerable  number  of 
those  who  purchase  Irish  store  cattle.  This  scepticism 
is  very  rampant  at  the  present  moment,  and  it  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  in  spite  of  Government 
assurances,  British  opinion  is  disposed  to  hold  Ireland 
responsible. 

Disease  Carried  in  Straw. 
The  last  outbreak  in  Scotland,  in  1908,  was  clearly 
traced  to  the  use  of  straw  which  had  come  to  this  country 
from  the  Continent  for  packing  purposes.    We  still  get 
straw  from  across  the  North  Sea  in  that  fashion,  and 


with  the  germ  of  the  disease  while  in  their  newly-born 
stage  of  existence?  The  point  appears  worthy  of  close 
scientific  investigation* 

Canadian  Cattle  Free  From  Scheduled 
Contagious  Diseases. 

Another  important  announcement  has  been  made  by 
the  Government  in  connection  with  the  agitation  for 
modification  of  the  Act  1896,  in  so  far  as  the  admission 
of  store  cattle  from  Canada  is  concerned.  That  an- 
nouncement is  that,  notwithstanding  and  to  some 
extent  because  of  the  findings  of  the  Finlay  Commission, 
they  do  not  intend  to  introduce  legislation  to  modify 
the  Act  1896.  The  findings  of  the  Finlay  Commission, 
briefly,  were:  (1)  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  contagious  scheduled  disease  among  Canadian  cattle, 
and  there  has  been  none  for  many  years.  In  so  far  as 
these  scheduled  diseases  are  concerned  Canada  is  given 
a  clean  certificate;  (2)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  importation  of  store  cattle  from  Canada  would  ease 
the  store-cattle  market;  would  to  some  extent  increase 
the  supply  of  Store  cattle,  and  thus  introduce  com- 
petition and  lower  the  price  of  such  cattle  to  the  arable 
farmer  and  feeder  of  stock.  (3)  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  addition  to  the  supply  of  store  cattle  thus 
obtained  would,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  increase  the 
supply  of  home-fed  beef  and  so  reduce  the  price  of  that 
commodity  to  the  consumer.  An  increase  in  the  num- 
bers would  tend  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  feeder,  but 
it  would  not  add  correspondingly  to  the  numbers  of 
cattle  which  he  could  feed,  and  so  increase  the  volume 
of  home-fed  beef.  Therefore,  'the  greatest  interest, 
that  of  the  consumer,  is  not  involved;  and  (4)  The 
introduction  of  store  cattle  from  Canada  would  have  a 
disturbing  influence  on  the  breeding  of  commercial 
cattle  at  home;  it  would  weaken  the  confidence  of 
breeders  of  these  cattle,  and  in  some  instances  drive 
them  out  of  the  business  altogether. 

When  the  Government  came  to  consider  the  appli- 
cation of  the  findings  of  the  Commission,  they  were 
confronted  by  an  almost  unbroken  phalanx  of  op- 
position to  any  meddling  with  the  Act  1896  from  the 
breeders  of  pure-bred  stock,  from  the  representative 
agricultural  organizations  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
from  one-half  the  organized  agricultural  bodies  in 
Scotland.    How  far  Irish  opinion,  under  the  altered 


constitutional  conditions,  were  taken  into  account  has 
not  been  made  to  appear.  Those  who  are  eager  to 
have,  as  it  is  expressed,  "the  embargo  removed,"  assert 
freely  that  this  resolution  of  the  Government  is  another 
sop  to  Ireland,  an  addition  to  the  already  liberal 
concessions  made  to  placate  Irish  opinion,  and  that 
Canada  has  been  thrown  over  in  order  that  one  more- 
attempt  may  be  made  to  bring  peace  to  the  distressful 
Isle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  now  frankly  acknowledged 
that  the  Act  1896  is  not  being  maintained  inviolati- 
because  there  is  any  fear  or  risk  of  scheduled  disease 
coming  from  Canada. 

Report  on  National  Economy. 
A  third  exciting  episode  is  the  publication  of  what 
is  called  the  Geddes  Report  on  National  Economy. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  responsible  for  this 
report  number  five,  of  which  number  four  are  Scotsmen. 
These  four  are  Chairman  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  M.P.,  Lord 
Inchcape,  Lord  Faringdon,  Sir  Joseph  P.  MacLay  Bart, 
— a  Glasgow  man.  The  one  English  man  is  Sir  Guy 
Garnet.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  came  into  fame  during  the 
War  for  his  masterly  development  of  transport  behind 
the  lines  in  France.  He  was  then  General  Manager 
of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company,  which  operates 
in  the  rich  coal  fields  between  York  and  Berwich  on 
Tweed.  Sir  Guy  Garnet  was  General  Manager  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Co.  Lord  Inchcape's  family  name 
is  Mackay.  He  was  an  Aberdeen  ship-owner,  and  is 
still  in  the  same  trade.  Lord  Faringdon  was  Sir 
Alexander  Henderson,  Bart,  Buscot  Park,  Berks. 
Sir  Joseph  P.  MacLay  Bart,  is  a  Glasgow  ship-owner, 
who  saved  the  situation  during  the  War,  when  he  was 
made  controller  of  shipping.  It  has  been  said  that  his 
department  was  the  only  one  which  merged  from  the 
War  ordeal  with  flying  colors.  This  committee  has 
made  recommendations  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
involve  a  saving  of  £75,000,000  in  the  annual  expenditure 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Their  suggestions  are  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "Geddes'  axe."  Among  the  economies 
which  they  suggest  are  savings  of  £18,000,000  in  tin- 
Education  Bill,  which  has  grown  from  £19,000,000  in 
1918-19  to  £50,000,000  for  the  current  year;  £285,171 
in  the  bill  for  maintaining  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries;  £80,971  in  the  estimate  for  the  Board  ot 
Agriculture  for  Scotland;  and  £275,000  in  the  estimate 
for  the  Forestry  Commission,  which  it  proposes  to  scrap. 
No  doubt  these  proposals  are  drastic,  and  to  be  regretted. 
If  given  effect,  too,  they  will  undoubtedly  impair  the 
efficiency  of  all  the  services  referred  to,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  education.  The  growth  in  that  depart- 
ment is  indefensible,  and  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
expenditure  on  teachers  and  equipment,  not  in  any  real 
addition  to  the  effective  education  of  the  child.  Ol 
course,  every  department  of  the  service  thinks  the  axe 
should  first  be  applied  to  some  other  department. 
The  Committee  have  to  find  other  £25,000,000— or  to 
effect  a  total  saving  of  £100,000,000.  One  wishes  them 
success  in  their  laudable  endeavors.  What  is  needed  is 
a  return  to  honest  industry,  hard  work,  and  toil. 

Scotland  Ye  i 


Price  of  Hogs  at  Different  Seasons. 

Whether  hog  prices  are  running  high  or  low  there  are 
seasons  when  the  heavy  marketing  tends  towards  a 
drop  in  price.  The  heaviest  run  on  the  markets  is 
usually  in  the  fall  as  at  that  time  spring  litters  are 
ready  for  slaughter.  Summer  raising  of  hogs  is  usual'v 
more  certain  than  during  the  winter  even  though  t he- 
price  is  lower.  Many  have  trouble  in  bringing  tall 
litters  through  the  winter  economically  owing  to  un- 
suitable quarters,  lack  of  green  feed,  etc.  However, 
those  who  have  hogs  to  market  during  what  might  be 
termed  off  or  between  seasons  usually  secure  prices  that 
the  season  average.  In  the  following  paragraphs, 
A.  A.  MacMillan,  Chief  of  Sheep  and  Swine  Division, 
Live  Stock  Branch,  Ottawa,  discussing  the  question 
of  breeding  sows  writes  as  follows : 

"Renewed  interest  has  developed  in  the  raising  of  hogsj 
owing  to  prevailing  good  prices  and  the  relatively 
moderate  prices  for  feed.  Farmers  who  are  starting  in 
or  those  who  are  contemplating  expansion  could  not  do 
better  than  breed  the  available  young  sows  during  the 
months  of  March  or  April.  Sows  bred  now  will  farrow 
the  latter  part  of  June  or  in  July  and  hogs  from  these 
litters  should  be  ready  for  market  next  January  or 
February.  By  breeding  now  the  beginner  will 
avoid  the  fall  and  spring  gluts  and  will  stand  a  good 
chance  of  getting  somewhere  near  the  top  prices  for  the 
year.  It  is  true  that  pigs  farrowed  in  June  or  Jul\ 
will  require  more  shade,  but  farmers  as  a  whole  muffl 
recognize  from  now  on  that  economical  pork  cannot 
be  produced  under  slipshod  methods.  Hogs  farrowed 
in  June  or  July  can  be  fed  to  utilize  pasture  or  forage 
crops  during  the  growing  period  and  will  attain  sufncienl 
development  to  permit  of  pen  feeding  until  finished. 
Such  hogs  will  require  a  little  more  grain  than  the 
earlier  litters,  but  this  will,  in  the  usual  order  of  eventBj 
be  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the  higher  price 
received.  Hogs  of  one  hundred  pounds  weights  or  over 
are  not  affected  by  the  extreme  cold  weather  to  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  fall  or  late  fall  litters. 

At  the  present  time,  many  sows  of  good  type  ami 
breeding  are  going  to  the  block  and  in  many  districts, 
at  least,  suitable  brood  sows  can  be  selected  at  the  loan- 
ing centres.  The  price  is  high,  but  it  is  questionable  it 
prices  will  be  much  easier  for  some  time  to  come  and  it 
would  seem  more  advisable  for  the  beginner  or  farmer* 
contemplating  expansion  to  purchase  now  for  immediate 
breeding,  even  with  a  little  additional  cost  than  wait  «j 
couple  of  months  to  line  up  with  the  rank  and  file  and 
be  forced  to  market  in  the  rush  seasons. 
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The  Program  of  the  Wilmot  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Your  editorial  published  in  the  March  2  issue  of  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate"  containing  a  selected  clause  of 
the  Act  respecting  agricultural  societies  was  one  of 
general  interest  to  those  connected  with  agricultural 
.society  work.  We  agree  with  you  that  the  agricultural 
society  should  be  a  medium  through  which  the  Agri- 
cultural Representative  should  perform  his  best  service. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  majority  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Representatives  in  Ontario  and  think  of  them 
as  a  wonderful  body  of  well-selected  men,  the  value  of 
whose  splendid  work  it  is  hard  to  estimate.  They  are 
anxious  to  be  of  service.  They  are  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  communities  where 
they  work. 

We  have  endeavored  to  co-operate  with  our  Agri- 
cultural Representative  by  supplying  halls  for  lectures, 
stock-judging  courses  and  domestic  science  classes. 
We  have  classes  for  stock  judging,  at  our  fall  fair  for 
the  junior  farmers  of  the  counties  of  Perth,  Waterloo 
and  Oxford. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  connected  with  fall  fair 
work  for  some  time  feel  the  truth  of  that  statement  made 
by  Cecil  Rhodes:  "So  much  to  do,  so  little  done." 

Agricultural  society  work  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  money,  well-selected  directors  and  community 
co-operation.  If  the  directors  of  agricultural  societies 
are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  clause  you 
have  published  they  will  find  a  vast  field  for  their  labors. 

The  Wilmot  Agricultural  Society  hold  two  annual 
lairs — a  fall  fair  in  the  town  of  New  Hamburg  and  a 
spring  stock  and  seed  fair  in  Baden.  The  directors  are  a 
body  of  very  carefully  selected  practical  men  who  work 
to  make  the  organization  a  power  for  good. 

The  County  Council  of  Waterloo  are  visited  annually 
by  the  societies  of  the  County  as  an  organized  body, 
asking  for  the  same  grant  to  each  society.  The  annual 
grant  has  been  gradually  increased  from  $50  to  $250 
to  each.  This,  in  our  opinion,  assists  the  weaker 
organizations. 

The  Township  of  Wilmot  issues  800  complimentary 
tickets  to  school  children.  New  Hamburg  Council  issues 
300.  We  were  pleased  to  notice  that  the  Western  Fair 
at  London  and  the  Canadian  National  adopted  this 
scheme  in  1921.  There  are  many  reasons  why  every 
municipality  should  do  this. 

The  hope  of  agriculture  in  Ontario  depends  on  the 
boys  and  girls  whose  interest  is  aroused  by  the  school 
fairs  and  competitions  arranged  for  them  at  our  fall  fairs. 

The  fall  fair  should  have  demonstrations.  We  have 
found  them  of  great  educational  value.  The  system  we 
have  adopted,  I  will  refer  to  briefly. 

Locally,  the  Dairy  Standards  Act  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  many  years.  One  local  factory  had  a  balance 
sheet  in  1907  of  $17,000.  In  1920  $132,000.  This 
cheese  factory  won  the  trophy  at  Toronto  for  the  highest 
average  score  for  three  months.  The  maker  H.  J. 
Neeb  prepared  two  cheese  showing  the  marked  difference 
in  quality  and  quantity  of  high  and  low  testing  milk. 
This  demonstration  was  a  revelation. 

We  have  made  a  practice  of  having  attention  paid 
to  our  young  people.  Soldiers  of  the  soil  received 
complimentary  tickets  for  two  years.  Boys  and  girls 
were  presented  with  bronze  badges  recognizing  their 
splendid  work. 

A  prominent  man  addresses  the  young  people 
the  first  evening  of  our  fair.  We  had  Hon.  Geo.  Henry, 
Dr.  Zavitz,  Principal  Reynolds,  R.  C.  Sidenons,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Secretary  of  P.  E.  Island,  and  W.  J.  Dunlop, 
University  Extension  Director  of  Toronto. 

In  view  of  the  world  competition  that  we  face  we 
hope  to  have  demonstrations  showing  the  products 
of  other  countries  that  lead  in  the  world's  markets. 
We  sometimes  wonder  if  we  as  farmers  are  producing 
something  and  trying  to  sell  it  or  are  we  finding  out 
what  is  wanted  and  try  to  produce  it. 

We  appreciated  the  value  of  public  health  demon- 
stration under  direction  of  Miss  Foy  and  Woman's 
Institute  demonstrations  under  capable  representatives 
supplied  by  Geo.  A.  Putnam.  Local  organizations, 
such  as  the  Woman's  Institute  should  receive  more 
encouragement.  We  set  aside  about  $100  a  year  as 
prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  Women's  Institute  organ- 
izations. 

The  spring  stock  and  seed  show  is  important.  Owing 
to  the  generosity  of  a  local  feed  firm  we  have  been  able  to 
have  a  combined  stock  and  seed  show  at  which  we  have 
demonstrations  of  cleaning  machines,  actual  specimens 
of  the  corn  borer  and  any  other  new  enemy  that  is 
threatening  our  farm  crops.  We  find  great  interest 
in  the  mysteries  of  seed  developed  by  field  crop  com- 
petitions and  seed  exhibits. 

We  believe  we  should  have  our  agricultural  societies 
do  more  team  work  in  placing  their  financial  statements 
before  the  municipal  bodies.  We  believe  more  money 
would  be  contributed  by  the  people  if  they  understood 
our  situation  better.  W'e  hope  to  popularize  farm  life 
by  developing  an  interest  in  the  beautification  of  our 
roads,  homes,  schools  and  churches.  In  England  and 
Scotland,  where  they  have  learned  to  live,  they  apologize 
if  they  have  to  live  in  town.  Why  do  we  apologize 
here  if  we  live  in  the  country? 

Since  the  advent  of  the  "auto"  and  rural  mail, 
different  systems  of  advertising  have  to  be  introduced 
to  lay  our  programs  before  our  people.  One  society 
publishes  bulletins  in  local  papers  if  occasion  requires  it. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  assist  any  society  in  work 
they  wish  to  undertake.    Organization  is  important. 


If  an  agricultural  society  is  doing  good  work  the  public 
will  support  it. 

Waterloo  Co.,  Ont.  A.  R.  G.  Smith. 


Fresh  Feed  in  Dry  Weather. 

One  big  farm  problem  that  has  never  been  given  the 
attention  it  deserves  is  the  feed  shortage  during  the  dry 
weather  of  mid-summer.  Parched  and  burnt-up  pastures 
provide  a  scanty  diet  for  the  herd  and  unless  some 
provision  is  made  for  green  feed  the  herd  will  make 
no  gain  in  flesh  and  the  dairy  cows  fail  seriously  in  the 
milk  flow.  B.  Frank  Tinney  of  the  Dominion  Experi- 
ment Station,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  has  contributed 
some  excellent  information  in  the  form  of  an  Experi- 
mental Farms  Note.  It  is  especially  applicable  to 
Maritime  Province  conditions  and  with  slight  modifica- 
tions can  be  followed  with  advantage  throughout 
Eastern  Canada.  The  recommendations  follow: 

Perhaps  no  other  plot  on  the  farm  will  give  such  large 
returns  for  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  expended,  as  a 
small  area  of  feed  grown  for  soiling  purposes.  Green 
feed  is  relished  during  the  summer  months  by  cattle, 
hogs,  and  poultry  (if  they  are  in  inclosed  yards)  but 
without  doubt  proves  the  most  profitable  when  fed  to 
milch  cows.  Soiling  crops  are  found  to  assist  very 
materially  in  maintaining  the  milk  flow  during  the  hot 
summer  months  when  pastures  are  short  and  dry. 

Corn,  oats,  peas  and  vetches,  oats,  rape,  and  sun- 
flowers in  the  order  named,  are  all  valuable  for  this  work. 

Corn  is  one  of  the  best  crops  for  this  purpose,  and 
gives  a  large  yield  of  succulent  feed,  much  relished  by 
both  cattle  and  hogs.  Planted  before  June  10th,  it 
should  be  ready  for  cutting  about  August  10-15,  and  has 
reached  a  height  of  from  5  to  8  feet,  with  an  average  yield 
of  18  tons  per  acre.  "Longfellow"  has  been  used  with 
some  degree  of  success  over  a  period  of  years.  Unless 
pastures  are  extremely  bare,  one-half  acre  with  fair  crop 
should  be  sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve  cows. 

Oats,  peas  and  vetches  mixed,  oats  five  parts,  peas 
four  parts,  vetches  one  part  by  weight,  and  sown  at  the 
rate  of  three  to  three  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre 
will  give  large  amounts  of  excellent  feed.  This  should 
be  cut  and  fed  while  the  oats  is  in  the  milk  or  soft  dough 
stage.  This  will  necessitate  two  or  three  seedings,  if  soil- 
ing crop  is  to  be  fed  over  any  great  length  of  time.  Two 
seedings,  or  at  the  most  three,  ten  days  apart,  should 
be  sufficient,  and  one  acre  should  supply  plenty  of  feed 
for  fifteen  cows. 

Oats  sown  thickly  also  provides  good  succulent  feed, 
and  should  almost  equal  oats,  peas  and  vetches  in  yield 
per  acre. 

Rape  is  generally  used  as  a  pasture  crop.  It  is 
particularly  desirable  for  hogs,  and  when  used  for  such 
must  be  seeded  in  several  plots  with  about  ten  days 
intervening  between  each  seeding.  If  allowed  to  make 
good  growth  before  stock  is  turned  in  on  it,  and  then 
pastured,  say,  for  an  hour  per  day,  plants  will  throw 
up  new  shoots,  and  continue  to  grow  even  after  being 
partly  eaten.  Rape  may  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  three 
to  six  pounds  per  acre,  in  drills,  or  on  the  flat.  It  has 
been  grown  with  fair  success  when  seeded  broadcast, 
but  this  plan  is  not  recommended,  as  it  is  generally 
found  necessary  to  hoe  this  crop  in  order  to  allow  it  to 
make  its  best  growth.  With  successive  seedings  and 
careful  handling,  an  acre  should  supply  sufficient  feed  for 
at  least  fifteen  cattle. 

The  Experimental  Station  at  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  reports  that  sunflowers  were  used  as  a 
soiling  crop  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  of  1921, 
and  were  eaten  with  apparent  relish  by  beef  steers. 
They  were  refused  by  hogs,  and  eaten  but  sparingly 
by  dairy  cows.  These  sunflowers  (Mammoth  Russian), 
were  sown  on  the  flat  in  rows  thirty  inches  apart,  and 
gave  a  yield  of  about  twenty  tons  per  acre. 

A  seeding  of  oats  or,  oats,  peas  and  vetches,  for  early 
cuttings,  with  "corn  for  use  as  a  soiling  crop  during  the 
later  season  is  to  be  recommended.  A  small  area  of 
rape  used  as  pasture  during  late  autumn  will  be  found 
very  valuable. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Encourage  Cheese  Consumption. 

The  cultivation  of  the  home  market  is  one  of  the 
things  that  we  hear  about  every  time  an  election  comes 
around  and  there  are  those  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  home  market  is  of  greater  importance  to  the 
farmer  than  the  export  market.  Whether  or  not  this 
is  true  from  the  political  standpoint,  we  do  not  intend 
to  discuss  the  matter  except  to  point  out  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  prices  of  most  of  our  dairy  products  are  set  by 
the  prices  ruling  on  the  world's  market,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  if  our  agricultural  production  were  to  remain 
stationary  for  a  time  while  our  population  increased 
there  would  soon  come  a  time  when  we  would  have  very 
little  or  nothing  to  export.  In  other  words,  from  the 
standpoint  of  price  the  world's  market  is  a  very  important 
factor  as  far  as  the  dairy  farmer  is  concerned,  while  from  , 
the  standpoint  of  the  actual  volume  of  products  con- 
sumed the  home  market  is  by  far  the  most  important 
since  we  export  only  a  fraction  of  our  dairy  production. 

The  home  market  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
business  of  the  dairyman  because  Agriculture,  like  all 
other  industries,  is  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Any  business  firm  knows  that  within  very 
wide  limits,  the  more  business  it  can  do  the  greater 
are  its  chances  for  profit  on  the  year's  business.  Similar- 
ly, the  greater  the  market  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer, 
especially  if  it  be  at  his  very  door  or  in  his  own  country, 
the  greater  will  be  the  stimulus  which  the  farming  in- 
dustry will  receive.    The  enlargement  of  markets  results 


in  directly  encouraging  farmers  to  produce  and  the  more 
favorable  the  conditions  are  for  production  the  better 
is  the  position  in  which  Agriculture  is  placed.  It 
naturally  follows  then  that  since  our  home  market  is 
right  at  our  doors  and  is  not  subject  to  such  heavy 
charges  for  transportation  and  since  it  is  a  market  more 
within  our  control  than  the  export  market,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  dairy  industry  if  the  consumption 
of  dairy  products  in  Canada  could  be  substantially 
increased.  Cheese  is  one  of  the  dairy  products  that  is 
too  little  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Canada  and  which 
is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
of  foods  for  nearly  everyone.  Our  per  capita 
consumption  of  cheese  is  much  too  small  in  proportion 
to  the  quality  and  value  of  cheese  as  a  food  and  it 
rests  very  largely  with  the  dairymen  and  those  interested 
in  the  dairy  industry  to  increase  it. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  so 
little  cheese  is  consumed  in  Canada  is  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  it  is  sold  to  the  consumer  in  an  uncured  con- 
dition. Our  own  opinion  is  that  green  cheese  is  hardly 
fit  for  food  except  by  those  with  a  more  or  less  per- 
verted taste,  or  those  who  have  never  tasted  the  real 
article.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  good 
cheese  is  only  that  which  is  so  strong  that  it  bites  the 
tongue.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  it  is  too  seldom  pos- 
sible for  those  who  know  what  good  cheese  should  taste 
like  to  get  from  a  retail  store  a  sample  of  cheese  that  has 
been  properly  cured  and  which  represents  what  cheese 
should  be  before  it  is  offered  to  the  consumer.  Cheese 
factories  in  Canada  have  been  following  a  very  un- 
fortunate policy  in  exporting  their  product  almost  as 
soon  as  it  is  made.  It  is  now  possible  for  cheese  to 
reach  the  British  consumer  almost  within  four  weeks 
of  the  time  of  making  and  by  that  time  it  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  cure  sufficiently  to  make  a  good  article  and 
one  which  will  exert  the  best  effect  upon  the  market. 
New  Zealand,  our  greatest  competitor,  and  Denmark, 
which  country  has  a  marketing  system  much  better 
adapted  to  the  meeting  of  competition  than  ours,  both 
have  the  advantage  of  us  in  this  respect.  In  the  case 
of  New  Zealand  the  long  haul  is  an  advantage  in  that 
it  takes  so  long  to  get  the  cheese  to  the  British  market 
and  the  conditions  of  carriage  are  such  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  send  the  cheese  under  refrigeration  so  that 
they  are  fairly  well  cured  before  they  reach  the  market, 
even  if  they  are  shipped  green.  In  the  case  of  Denmark 
it  is  only  a  month  or  two  ago  that  the  Government 
passed  an  order  to  the  effect  that  no  cheese  could  be 
exported  from  Denmark  until  it  was  six  weeks  old. 
This  means  that  Danish  cheese  will  go  on  the  British 
market  in  a  condition  fit  for  eating  and  if  we  continue 
to  ship  green  cheese  we  will  eventually  suffer  from  the 
competition  of  a  better  ripened  and  cured  article. 

All  of  this  has  its  effect  on  the  market  for  cheese  in 
Canada,  since  if  our  factories  cater  to  the  export  market 
as  they  must  do  to  a  certain  extent,  and  fail  to  supply 
an  article  that  will  sell  to  the  best  advantage,  they 
naturally  supply  our  home  market  with  the  same  inferior 
article.  Dairymen  cannot  blame  the  consumers  of  our 
towns  and  cities  for  not  eating  more  cheese  if  they  do 
not  get  the  chance  to  see  what  the  real  article  is  like. 
It  is  true  that  in  most  stores  it  is  possible  to  get  what  is 
supposed  to  be  old  cheese.  This  cheese  undoubtedly  is 
old  and  it  is  true  that  cheese  must  have  some  age  before 
it  gets  really  good  but  the  conditions  of  storage  are  seldom 
what  they  should  be  and  the  result  is  that  the  cheese 
that  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  cheese  is  not  a  first  class 
article.  It  is  too  strong,  is  often  dry  and  lacks  the 
smooth  quality  and  meatiness  that  characterizes  the 
real  article.  The  tendency  is  to  store  cheese  at  too  high 
a  temperature  and  for  too  short  a  time.  Dairymen 
through  their  organizations  should  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  this  matter  of  putting  their  products  before  the 
Canadian  people  in  the  best  shape  and  thus  encouraging 
increased  consumption  of  an  article  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Canada  to  good  advantage  and  which  would 
really  add  to  the  health  of  the  people  if  they  consumed 
it  in  greater  quantities. 

One  of  the  ways  by  which  this  could  be  brought  about 
would  be  a  different  attitude  on  the  part  of  cheese  factory 
patrons,  who  are  frequently  guilty  of  forcing  the  sale 
of  immature  cheese  because  they  are  unwilling  to 
wait  for  their  money  until  the  cheese  has  had  the  chance 
to  ripen  properly  and  then  be  sold.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  during  the  war  when  markets  were  fluctuating 
rapidly  and  when  the  price  was  more  or  less  unstable  it 
was  a  temptation  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible  for  fear  of 
an  unfavorable  change  in  price.  After  the  war  also, 
the  tendency  was  to  sell  as  soon  as  the  buyer  would  take 
the  product,  for  fear  of  a  falling  market,  but  on  the  whole, 
nothing  good  has  come  of  the  practice  and  what  is  needed 
now  is  a  general  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  product 
of  the  cheese  factory  cannot  be  valued  at  its  true  worth 
by  those  who  consume  it,  unless  it  is  placed  before  them 
in  a  form  that  will  reflect  its  wholesomeness  and  desir- 
ability as  a  food.  Let  us  put  better  cheese  on  our 
domestic  markets  and  thus  encourage  consumption  and 
increase  cheese  production. 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Mountain 
View  Cheese  Company  to  make  a  correction  with  refer- 
ence to  maker  of  the  cheese  which  won  the  Challenge 
Cup  at  the  London  England  Dairy  Show.  In  our  issue 
of  January  12  this  Cup  was  illustrated  and  Gordon 
Bass,  Mountain  view,  was  given  as  the  cheesemaker. 
The  Secretary  informs  us  that  A.  J.  Beckwith  was  the 
maker.  

We  should  have  reciprocal  and  amicable  trade 
relations  with  all  countries.  The  United  States  is  the 
natural  market  for  much  of  our  agricultural  production, 
and  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  open  the  channels 
leading  to  the  South. 
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The  New  Apple  Orchard . 

The  members  of  the  London  Branch  of  the  Ontario 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  listened  to  a  very  interesting 
talk  on  the  occasion  of  their  last  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  "Tree  Fruits,"  from  J.  A.  Neilson,  Lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  Horticulture  at  the  0.  A.  C,  Guelph. 
The  speaker  dwelt  largely  on  the  subject  of  apples, 
since  his  hearers  appeared  to  be  most  interested  in  that 
phase  of  his  subject,  and  during  the  course  of  his  address 
discussed  in  a  very  practical  way  some  of  the  factors 
which  are  frequently  neglected  by  those  who  set  out 
new  orchards  with  fond  hopes  of  a  goodly  profit  after 
they  come  into  bearing.  Mr.  Neilson  did  not  deal 
so  much  with  the  common  orchard  operations,  such  as 
cultivation,  pruning,  spraying,  thinning,  etc.,  as  with 
some  of  the  more  fundamental  things  that  must  be 
considered  earlier  in  the  life  of  the  orhcard  or  before  it 
is  actually  set  out.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks 
there  were  many  questions  asked  on  such  subjects  as 
spraying  and  pruning,  and  altogether  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  fruit-growers  present,  who  numbered  about  a 
score,  had  the  opportunity  of  spending  a  very  profitable 
time. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  speaker  emphasized 
strongly  was  the  question  of  drainage  for  the  apple 
orchard.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  aspect  of 
orchard  planting  is  too  often  neglected,  and  pointed 
out  that  where  good  natural  drainage  for  the  orchard 
was  to  be  obtained,  the  grower  should  choose  such  a 
site  for  the  new  planting.  One  must,  however,  bs  sure 
that  the  land  is  well  drained,  even  though  it  be  upland, 
which  might  seem  to  drain  well;  and  if  there  is  no  other 
site  available  than  land  which  is  not  naturally  well 
drained,  adequate  drainage  should  be  provided  arti- 
ficially. Growers  were  also  cautioned  against  planting 
out  an  orchard  where  the  land  is  low  and  where  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  the  circulation  of  air  during  the 
blossoming  season,  when  late  frosts  may  be  expected. 
Frosts  are  more  likely  to  occur  where  the  air  is  still, 
as  the  cold  air  naturally  seeks  the  lowest  level,  and  if 
there  is  little  circulation  all  the  cold  air  in  the  nearby 
areas  is  held  over  the  low-lying  land. 


The  question  of  windbreaks  was  also  touched  upon, 
and  the  speaker  was  of  the  opinion  that  too  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  loss  of  crop  and  the  loss  of  trees 
through  lack  of  sufficient  wind  protection.  Several 
orchards  were  mentioned  where  the  lack  of  a  windbreak 
clearly  resulted  in  injury  to  the  trees  in  severe  winters, 
and  instances  were  given  of  orchards,  part  of  which 
had  adequate  protection  of  this  kind  and  part  had  not. 
After  the  winter  had  passed  and  the  injury  became 
noticeable  it  was  possible  to  see  without  trouble  that 
the  most  injury  occurred  where  there  was  no  protection 
from  the  wind.  It  was  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
windbreak  should  not  be  planted  too  close  to  the  trees. 
What  is  necessary  is  to  break  the  sweep  of  the  wind 
and,  although  the  growing  of  a  windbreak  means  some 
extra  expense  and  trouble,  it  was  thought  that  in  many 
cases  it  would  have  saved  serious  loss.  Where  the 
windbreak  is  placed  too  close  to  the  trees,  diseases  may 
be  harder  to  keep  in  check,  and  the  windbreak  may 
interfere  somewhat  with  the  growth  of  the  outer  trees. 

One  very  important  point  that  was  emphasized 
was  the  question  of  hardy  stocks  for  fruit  trees.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that  this  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  the  fruit-grower  and  nurseryman,  and 
the  speaker  was  in  a  position  to  point  out  the  seriousness 
of  the  matter  from  the  fact  that  he  has  done  a  consider- 
able amount  of  work  on  this  very  point.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  trees  yearly  from 
root  killing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stock  upon  which 
many  of  our  trees  are  worked  is  not  as  hardy  as  the 
top.  To  prevent  root  killing  by  cultural  methods, 
which  will  minimize  the  effect  of  cold  or  drying  out 
upon  the  roots  is  excellent,  but  it  is  something  like 


locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen. 
What  is  needed  is  a  hardy  stock  which  will  resist  the 
cold  of  our  colder  apple  districts,  and  in  the  search  for 
this  stock  there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  The  fruit- 
growers were  urged  to  give  added  emphasis  to  their 
needs  in  this  respect,  and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Governments  and  nurserymen  the  fact  that  at  present 
there  is  a  need  for  trees  which  will  withstand  the  winter. 

The  speaker  was  also  quite  emphatic  in  advocating 
that  certain  varieties,  the  productivity  of  which  might 
be  satisfactory,  but  which  were  short-lived  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  trunk  of  the  tree  goes  quickly, 
should  be  t(  p«worked  on  other  varieties  not  showing 
these  defects.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  are  several 
instances  where  this  has  been  done,  and  the  results  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Such  varieties  as 
Wagener  and  Wealthy  are  good  bearers,  but  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  is  likely  to  sunscald  or  become  diseased  at 
an  early  age,  with  the  result  that  these  varieties  are 
only  moderately  satisfactory.  If  some  other  hardy 
stock,  such  as  Tolman,  which  has  frequently  been 
used  in  the  case  of  Spy,  or  Hibernal,  which  is  a  very 
hardy  variety,  is  planted  and  at  the  age  of  five  or  six 
years  top-grafted  to  the  desired  variety,  there  will  be 
very  little  loss  of  time  in  bringing  the  orchard  into 
bearing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  such  cases,  one  can 
be  assured  that  the  trees  will  live  longer  and  will  give 
greater  satisfaction  to  the  grower.  There  is  no  special 
age  at  which  the  top-working  should  be  done,  but  one 
should  wait  until  the  main  branches  of  the  young 
trees  are  well  formed,  so  that  the  branches  which  are 
to  form  the  main  branches  of  the  tree  as  it  will  bear 
fruit,  can  be  chosen  with  some  judgment.  The  work  of 
top-grafting  can  be  done  very  quickly  at  this  age,  and 
the  tree  is  not  set  back  very  much. 

In  connection  with  a  choice  of  varieties,  the  speaker 
mentioned  Mcintosh,  Snow,  Spy,  Wealthy,  Duchess, 
Blenheim  and  Hubbardston.  He  also  mentioned 
Scarlet  Pippin  as  a  variety  which  has  a  good  appearance 
and  which  is  fairly  hardy.  He  did  not  advise  planting 
Baldwin,  or  Ben  Davis,  the  former  because  it  is  not  a 
hardy  variety,  and  the  latter  for  several  additional 
reasons,  chief  of  which  is  its  lack  of  quality. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  pruning  the 
young  orchard,  Mr.  Neilson  pointed  out  that  the  grower 
would  be  well  advised  not  to  prune  as  heavily  as  was 


advocated  some  years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  thought 
that  heavy  pruning  was  a  good  thing,  and  that  regular 
summer  pruning  would  do  a  great  deal  to  bring  orchards 
into  bearing  at  an  earlier  age.  Work  that  has  been 
done  in  recent  years  in  Ontario  and  in  several  of  the 
United  States  has  shown  that  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  prune  too  heavily,  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  size  of  the  trees  and  delaying  them  in  growth. 
The  net  results  of  experiments  has  been  to  show  that 
where  young  trees  have  been  pruned  regularly  each 
year  until  bearing  age  and  where  other  trees  have  been 
summer  pruned,  the  unpruned  trees  have  grown  larger, 
borne  earlier  and  have  borne  more  heavily. 

By  unpruned  in  the  case  of  a  young  tree  it  is  not 
meant  that  they  should  not  be  touched  at  all  with  a 
pruning  knife.  It  is  desirable  when  the  tree  is  set  out 
first  to  prune  it  more  or  less  heavily  in  order  to  give 
advantage  to  the  branches  which  are  selected  for  the 
frame  work  of  the  tree.  These,  by  the  way,  should 
be  well  distributed  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and 
should  not  be  too  close  together.  If  they  can  be  kept 
six  or  seven  inches  apart  so  much  the  better,  as  the 
tree  will  be  stronger  than  if  they  are  close  together. 
After  pruning  the  tree  at  planting  it  will  probably 
require  some  pruning  for  the  next  two  years  in  order 
to  give  proper  direction  to  the  branches  and  to  direct 
growth  so  that  when  full  grown  it  will  be  we'll  balanced. 
After  it  is  two  years  in  the  ground,  however,  experience 
seems  to  demand  that  the  younger  tree  be  not  touched 
any  more  than  necessary  until  it  comes  into  bearing. 
It  will  require  a  little  attention  in  the  way  of  cutting 
out  branches  that  are  plainly  not  desirable  or  fulfilling 
any  useful  purpose,  and  there  may  be  an  occasional 


branch  broken,  but  the  least  that  can  be  done  to  the 
trees  after  they  have  once  been  well  started  the  better. 
When  they  begin  to  bear  they  can  then  be  thinned  out 
and  their  shape  corrected  if  such  is  necessary,  oven 
two  or  three  years. 


Formulae  for  Fungicides. 


I.— BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

Bluestone  (Copper  Sulphate)  3  lbs. 

Hydrated  Lime  6  lbs. 

Or  Fresh  Stone  Lime  5  lbs. 

Water  40  gals. 


Hydrated  lime  is  much  the  more  convenient  form 
to  use,  as  it  can  easily  be  secured  and  stored  and 
does  not  require  shaking.  A  weaker  Bordeaux 
may  be  made  by  using  2  lbs.  bluestone,  4  lbs.  hy- 
drated lime  and  40  gals,  water. 
■  Hydrated  lime  if  left  exposed  to  the  air  becomes 
worthless,  so  keep  it  in  tightly-fastened  paper  bags 
in  a  dry  place. 

To  Prepare  Bordeaux  Mixture. — Dissolve  the 
bluestone;  then  nearly  fill  the  tank  with  water;  add 
the  proper  amount  of  dissolved  bluestone;  start  the 
engine  to  agitate  the  liquid;  add  the  hydrated  lime 
or  slaked  stone  lime,  and  agitate  the  mixture  for 
about  5  minutes.  If  a  hand  outfit  is  used  agitate 
by  pumping  the  liquid  back  upon  itself  for  5  minutes. 

Note. — The  easiest  way  to  dissolve  bluestone  in  the 
crystal  or  lump  form  is  to  place  40  lbs.  of  it  in  a  bag 
and  suspend  this  over  a  barrel  containing  40  gals, 
of  water,  in  such  a  way  that  the  bottom  of  the  bag 
sinks  only  3  or  4  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Leave  over  night  and  in  the  morning  all 
will  be  dissolved.  1  gal.  of  the  liquid  will  now  con- 
tain 1  lb.  bluestone.  Small  quantities  can  be  rapidly 
dissolved  in  boiling  water  by  stirring.  Granulated 
bluestone  dissolves  very  readily  and  is  usually 
placed  in  the  desired  amount  upon  a  burlap  screen 
on  the  hopper  or  inlet  of  the  tank  and  dissolved  by 
the  water  being  poured  over  it  as  the  tank  is  filled. 

II— LIME-SULPHUR.  The  commercial  product  is 
commonly  used.  For  strength  see  above  under 
LSI,  LS2,  LS3  and  LS4.  For  directions  for  making 
the  home-made  lime-sulphur  consult  bulletin  198, 
which  also  contains  full  directions  for  testing  the 
mixture  and  for  the  use  of  the  hydrometer. 

III.  — SOLUBLE  SULPHUR.  This  is  a  powdered  form 
of  combined  soda  and  sulphur,  applied  at  the  strength 
of  \2l/i  to  14  lbs.  to  40  gals,  water  used.  Before 
the  buds  burst  it  will  control  San  Jose  scale. 

IV.  — DUST.    There  are  to-day  two  kinds  of  dusr, 

1st  90%  finely-ground  sulphur  and  10%  arsenate  of 
lead  powder  and  2nd,  finely-powdered  bluestone 
combined  with  hydrated  lime  and  arsenate  of  lime 
powder.  These  can  also  be  secured  without  the 
poison.  Dusting  is  satisfactory  as  a  supplement  to 
spraying  in  large  orchards,  but  we  do  not  feel  safri 
in  recommending  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  liquid 
spray. 

V.  — SELF-BOILED  LIME-SULPHUR  (chiefly  for  ud 


on  peach  foliage  to  prevent  rot  ). 

Fresh  stone  lime  :   8  lbs. 

Sulphur  (flour  or  flowers)   8  lbs. 

Water  40  gals. 


Best  prepared  in  quantities  of  24  lbs.  at  a  time,  tfl 
get  sufficient  heat.  Place  24  lbs.  lime  in  a  halt 
barrel,  add  enough  cold  water  to  start  it  slaking 
well  and  to  keep  the  sulphur  off  the  bottom.  Dus( 
the  24  lbs.  sulphur  over  the  lime,  having  first  worked 
the  sulphur  through  a  screen  to  break  lumps,  then 
add  whatever  further  amount  of  water  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  slaking.  Stir  well  with  a  hoe  to 
prevent  the  lime  caking  on  the  bottom.  As  soon 
as  the  slaking  is  over,  add  enough  cold  water  to 
cool  the  whole  mass  and  prevent  further  com- 
bination. Strain  into  spray  tank.  Keep  well 
agitated  while  spraying. 

VI.— DISINFECTANTS  (for  pruning  tools  and  for 

wounds  on  trees) : — 

1.  Corrosive  Sublimate,  1  part  to  1,000  by  weight, 
=  1  tablet  to  1  pint  of  water.  Apply  with  a  swati 
on  end  of  a  stick  or  piece  of  sponge  in  mouth  of  a1 

bottle. 

Cauiion. — Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  deadly  poison 
to  man  or  beast  if  taken  internally.  It  will  also 
corrode  iron  or  metal,  so  use  in  a  glass  or  wooden 
vessel  and  be  sure  to  wash  these  out  very  thoroughly 
when  through  using  them. 


According  to  the  experiment  statioa  at  Geneva, 
N.  V.,  three  seedling  raspberries  developed  at  Geneva 
are  giving  very  promising  results  in  this  and  neighbor- 
ing states.  One  new  seedling  in  particular,  the  "Don- 
boro,"  is  expected  to  prove  popular,  due  to  its  marked 
resistance  to  the  yellows  or  mosaic.  The  "June" 
is  said  to  be  the  earliest  commercial  red  raspberry 
under  cultivation,  and  has  been  grown  successfully 
from  Massachusetts  to  Minnesota  and  as  far  south  as 
Tennessee.  The  fruits  are  large  and  firm  and  the 
variety  is  believed  to  merit  more  extensive  cultivation. 
The  "OntaVio,"  a  seedling  from  a  cross  between  Super- 
lative Loudon,  and  is  described  as  being  hardy,  vigor- 
ous, and  productive,  with  large  berries  maturing  a 
little  later  than  the  June  and  a  little  earlier  than 
Cuthbert,  an  old  standard  variety. 


Efficiency  in  Spraying  Means  the  Saving  of  Time  as  Well  as  Fruit. 
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SPRAY  CALENDAR  FOR  1922. 


Revised  to  Date  for  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  by  Professor 
L.  Caesar,  Provincial  Entomologist,  O.  A.  C,  Guelph. 


PLANT   AND  PESTS. 

1st 

APPLICATION. 

2nd 

APPLICATION'. 

3rd 

APPLICATION. 

REMARKS. 

APPLE. 

Scab  or  black  spot,  can- 
ker, leaf  spot,  codling 
moth  and  other  biting 
insects,  scale  insects, 
blister  mite  and 
aphids.  (Consult  bul- 
letins 187,  194,  198, 
219,  2o()  and  2o7.) 

If  scales  or  blister  mites 
are  present,   use  LSI 
before  the  buds  burst, 
preferably  just  before; 
if  no  scales  or  blister 
mite  present,  postpone 
until  buds  have  burst 
and  use  LS2  or  Bl . 

When  blossom  buds  are 
showing  pink  and  are 
ready  to  burst,  use  LS2, 
plus  3  or  4  lbs.  hydrated 
lime  and  either  A]  or 
A2;  or  use  Bl  and  Al 
or  A2. 

W  hen  nearly  all  the 
blossoms  have  fallen, 
use  LS3  plus  3  or  4  lbs. 
hydrated  lime,  and 
either  Al  or  A2.  Don't 
delay  this  spray. 

For  Scab  give  a  4th  application  with  LS4  or  B2  about  10  days 
after  the  3rd  if  June  is  wet,  also  an  intermediate  one  between 
the  2nd  and  3rd  with  LS3,  without  any  poison,  if  the  interval, 
owing  to  cool,  damp  weather,  threatens  to  be  long.  For 
sideworms  use  Al  with  water  alone  3  weeks  after  the  regular 
third  application.    Spraying  with  B2  or  LS4  about  August 
20th  is  an  insurance  against  sooty  fungus  and  late  scab.  If 
Aphids  are  annually  troublesome,  delay  1st  application  till 
buds  begin  to  burst,  then  add  nicotine-sulphate  40  per  cent, 
to  LSI  and  cover  every  bud.    For  Apple  Maggot  spray  \\  ith 
Al  first    about  July  5  and  again  about  August  1.  Spray 
whole  orchard.    For  Cankers  cut  out  diseased  bark.  For 
Blight  on  young  trees  keep  suckers  rubbed  off  trunk  and 
main  branches,  and  cut  out  promptly  any  diseased  branches  or 
twigs  well  below  the  diseased  bark.    Always  disinfect  both 
cuts  and  tools  with  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  1,000,  or  1  to 
500). 

PEAR. 

Scab  or  cracking,  blight, 
codling  mcth,  other  bit- 
ing insects,  scale  insects, 
blister  mite,  pyslla  and 
slug.  (Consult  bul- 
letins 176, 187,  219,  250 
and  257.) 

If  scales  or  blister  mite 
present  use  LSI  before 
the  buds  burst,  but  if 
psylla   is  troublesome 
too,  postpone  until  just 
before  the  blossoms 
open.  Varieties  subject 
to  scab  should  be  spray- 
ed at  both  above  times. 

Just  before  the  blossoms 
open  if  pyslla  not 
present  use  Bl  and  Al 
or  A2 ;  or  LS3  with  3  or 
4  lbs.  hydrated  lime 
andAlorA2.  If  pyslla 
present,  use  LSI  with  3 
or  4  lbs.  hydrated  lime 
and  Al  or  A2. 

Soon  after  the  blossoms 
have  all  fallen,  use  Bl 
and  Al  or  A2;  or  use 
LS3  and  3  or  4  lbs. 
hydrated  lime  with 
either  Al  or  A2.  If 
psylla  present,  add  to 
either  cf  the  above 
nicotine  sulphate  40'  < . 

Pears  subject  to  Scab  should  always  receive  a  4th  application 
10  days  later  than  3rd  with  same  mixture.    For  Blight  cut 
out  carefully  in  winter  all  blighted  branches  and  twigs,  cutting 
several  inches  below  the  diseased  part.    Also  remove  and 
burn  trees  too  severely  blighted  to  save.    Throughout  growing 
season  watch  for  and  remove  promptly  in  the  same  way  all 
blighted  twigs  or  branches.    Disinfect  at  once  tools  anil  all 
cuts  with  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  1,000  or  1  to  500).  Arsenate 
cf  lead  applied  about  June  15th  will  kill  Slugs  on  leaves  (3 
lbs.  paste  or  l}4  lbs.  powder  to  40  gals.).    For  sideworm  us. 
Al  three  or  four  weeks  after  blossoms  fall. 

PLUM  AND  CHERRY. 

Black  knot,  brown  rot, 
leaf  blight  or  shot-hcle 
fungus,  curculio,  slug, 
aphids  and  cherry  fruit- 
flies.  (Consult  bulletins 
219,  226,  227,  230,  250 
and  257.) 

Just  before  the  buds  burst 
use  LSI.      For  aphids 
on  sweet  cherries  add 
nicotine  sulphate  40%. 

As  soon  as  the  remnants  of 
the  blossoms  are  nearly 
all  eff,  use  Bl  with  Al, 
or  with  Al.  Bl  is 
preferable  to  LS3  on 
sour  cherries. 

As  soon  as  early  varieties 
begin  to  color,  use 
either  Bl  or  LS3  with 
Al.  Bl  is  preferable  to 
LS3  on  sour  cherries. 

For  Rot  keep  fruit  well  covered  in  moist  weather  with  LS3  or 
Bl  or  sulphur  dust,  and  spray  with  LS4  or  dust  with  sulphur 
without  any  poison  just  be  fore  picking.    For  Cherry  Fruit-flics 
(the  cause  cf  the  little  white  headless  maggots  in  cherries),  use 
Al  on  all  cherry  trees  just  as  Early  Richmonds  are  getting  a 
reddish  blush,  and  again  on  only  Montmorency  and  late- 
varieties  about  10  or  12  days  later.    Cut  out  and  burn  all 
Black  Knots  in  winter  and  whenever  seen  in  summer.  For 
Slugs  on  leaves  see  under  Pear  above.    Good  pruning  with 
plenty  cf  sunlight  and  air  helps  against  Rot. 

PEACH. 
I.eaf-curl,  scab  cr  black 
spot,  yellows,  little 
peach,  curculio,  borer, 
San  Jcse  scale,  shct- 
hrle  borer.  (Consult 
bulletins  241,  250  and 
267.) 

Spray  in  fall  when  leaves 
have  fallen  or  in  spring 
be  fere  the  buds  begin  to 
swell.       (All  must  be 
dene  before  any  sign  cf 
bursting  c  f  buds.)  Use 
LSI.     This  is  usually 
the  only  spraying  peach 
trees  receive. 

Scon  after  the  fruit  is  set 
use  Al  if  curculio  is 
troublesome,  otherwise 
emit. 

About  one  month  after 
the  fruit  is  set,  dust 
with  sulphur  or  use 
LS5  if  brown  rot  or 
black  spot  is  trouble- 
some, otherwise  omit. 

If  brown  rot  is  likely  to  be  bothersome  use  LS5  again  about  one 
month  bef/ore  fruit  ripens,  or  dust  with  sulphur  two  weeks 
before  picking.    Destroy  mummied  fruit  in  autumn.  Remove; 
at  once  and  burn  any  trees  attacked  by  yellows  or  little  peach. 
Dig  out  borers  at  base  of  tree  with  knife  in  May  and  again  in 
October.    For  shot-hole  borer  cut  down  and  burn  before  April 
all  dead  or  dying  trees  or  branches,  and  leave  no  brush  heaps 
near  orchard. 

GRAPES. 

Black  rot,  powder  mildew, 
downy  mildew,  anthrac- 
ncse,  fka-bcetle,  leaf 
hopper.  (Consult  bul- 
letin 237.) 

When  3rd  leaf  is  appear- 
ing use  Bl. 

Just  after  the  fruit  has  set 
use  Bl. 

Spray  again  whenever  wet  weather  threatens.    It  should  always 
be  done  before,  not  after  rain.    At  very  first  sign  of  powdery 
mildew  dust  with  sulphur  or  spray  with  LS5.    Foi  flea-beetles 
use  3  or  4  lbs.  arsenate  cf  lead  to  40  gals,  water  whenever 
they  appear.    For  leaf-hoppers  use  nicotine  sulphate  40  pei 
cent.,  applied  very  carefully  to  undci -surface  cf  leaves  be- 
tween 10th  and  loth  cf  July  to  destroy  nymphs.  Clean 
cultivation  is  important  and  destruction  ef  eld  mummied 
grapes  and  primings. 

(GOOSEBERRY. 
Mildew,  leaf-spot,  currant 
w  o  r  m  ,  aphids,  red 
spider   and    San  Jcse 
scale.  (Consult  bulletin 
222.) 

Shortly  before  or  as  buds 
burst  use  LSI.  For  San 
Jcse  scale  prune  and 
spray  heavily.  If  aphids 
are  present  add  nicotine 
sulphate  40%. 

Just  before  blossoms  ap- 
pear, use  Bl,  with  Al 
or  A2.  LS2  is  not  so 
good  as  Bl. 

Just  after  fruit  is  formed 
use  Bl,  as  in  previous 
application.  May  omit 
pcison  on  black  cur- 
rants. 

For  worms  when  fruit  is  ripening,  use  hellebore,  1  oz.  to  1  gal. 
water.    To  prevent  leaf  drop  make  an  extra  application  of 
Bordea  ux  two  weeks  after  3rd  on  black  currants  or  immediately 
after  fruit  is  off  on  red  and  white  currants. 

RASPBERRY  AND 
BLACKBERRY. 
Anthracnose,    red  rust, 
crown  gall.  (Consult 
bulletin  210.) 

Before  growth  begins  use 
Bl.     Omit    if  not 
troubled    by  anthrac- 
nose. 

When  shoots  are  6  or  8 
inches  high,  use  Bl. 
Omit  if  no  anthracnose. 

If  caterpillars  are  attack- 
ing the  leaves  use  1  oz. 
hellebore  to  1  gallon 
water. 

If  anthracnose  is  very  severe,  set  out  new  plantation  cf  healthy 
shoots.    If  disease  begins,  cut  out  old  canes  as  soon  as  fruit 
is  picked,  also  badly-attacked  new  ones,  and  burn.    For  red 
rust  remove  and  burn  plants  at  once.    No  other  remeeh  . 
For  crown  gall  set  out  plants  in  fresh  soil,  rejecting  any  plant 
with  a  gall  on  root  or  crown. 

STRAWBERRY. 
Leaf-spot  and  white  grub. 
(Consult  bulletin  210.) 

For  leaf  spot  set  out  only  healthy  plants  with  no  sign  of  disease.    First  year  spray  with  Bl  before  blossoms  open,  and  keep  plants  covered  with 
mixture  throughout  the  season.    Second  year  spray  before  blossoming  with  Bl  and  again  soon  after  picking.    Plow  down  at  once  after  second 
crop.    To  prevent  injury  from  white  grubs  do  not  plant  on  land  broken  up  from  old  meadow  or  pasture  for  at  least  three  years  after  breaking.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  plant  after  clover.    For  weevils  dust  heavily  with  1  lb.  arsenate  of  lead  and  5  lbs.  finely-ground  sulphur  as  soon  as  weevils  appear 
and  again  about  a  week  later. 

Note. 


I 


"LSI —Lime-sulphur  1.030  to  1.035  specific  gravity.    1.030  =  1  gal.  commercial  to  about  9  gals,  water.    1.035  =  1  gal.  commercial  to  7  gals,  water.    The  stronger 

mixture  is  for  San  Jose  scale. 
LS2  =  Lime-sulphur  1.008  to  1.009  sp.  gr.  =  1  gal.  commercial  to  about  35  gals,  water. 
LS3  =  Lime-sulphur  1.007  to  1.008  sp.  gr.  =  l  gal.  commercial  to  about  40  gals,  water. 
LS4  =  Lime-sulphur  1.006  sp.  gr.  =  1  gal.  to  50  gals,  water. 

LS5  =  Lime-sulphur  self  boiled  lime-sulphur.    For  method  of  making  see  below. 
Bl  =  Bordeaux  mixture  3,  6,  40  formula.    See  below. 
B2  =  Bordeaux  mixture  2,  4,  40  formula.    See  below. 

Al=  Arsenate  of  lead,  either  3  lbs.  paste  or  \  lA  lbs.  powder  to  40  gals,  liquid. 
A2  =  Arsenate  of  lime,  1  lb.  powder  to  40  gals,  liquid.    Sec  below. 


Formulae  for  Insecticides. 

INSECTICIDES  FOR  BITING  AND 
LAPPING  INSECTS. 

1.    ARSENATE  OF  LEAD. 
Use  3  lbs.  of  the  paste  or  \y2  lbs.  of  the  powder  to  40 
gals,  of  lime-sulphur  or  of  Bordeaux  mixture  or  of 
water.    With  lime-sulphur  it  is  wise  to  add  3  or  4 
lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  before  putting  in  the  poison 

2  ARSENATE  OF  LIME  (Calcium  arsenate). 
Use  1  lb.  if  in  powder  form  to  40  gals,  of  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Double  the  amount  if  in  paste  form.  If 
this  poison  is  used  with  lime-sulphur  add  3  or  4  lbs. 
of  hydrated  or  freshly-slaked  lime  to  every  40  gals, 
of  the  liquid  to  prevent  burning. 

3.    HELLEBORE.     (Not  good  if  left  exposed  to  air.) 
1  oz.  to  1  gal.  water. 


INSECTICIDES  FOR  SUCKING  INSECTS  ONLY.  3, 

1.  LIME-SULPHUR. 

For  Scale  insects,  Blister  Mites  and  Red  Spider. 

2.  TOBACCO  EXTRACTS. 

For  Aphids,  Leaf-Hoppers,  Psyllas,  etc. 

(a)  Black-Leaf  40,  strength  to  use  is  indicated  on 
the  cans. 

(b)  Nicotine-Sulphate  40%.  Strength  is  indicated 
on  the  cans.  (Practically  same  as  Black-Leaf 
40). 

(c)  Home-Made  Extract.  Soak  1  lb.  tobacco 
refuse  in  1  gal.  water  for  24  hours  with  occasional 
stirring,  or  steep  1  lb.  in  1  gal.  water  for  1  hour. 
Make  up  for  water  that  evaporates.  Use  at 
once  without  dilution ;  spoils  in  a  few  days  if  not 
used. 


KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

Kerosene  (coal  oil)  2  gals. 

Rain  water  1  gal. 

Soap  lA  or  1  lb. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  water  by  slicing  and  boiling; 
take  from  fire,  and  while  hot  pour  in  kerosene  and 
churn  vigorously  for  five  minutes,  or  better  pour  into 
spray  tank  and  pump  through  the  nozzles  back  upon 
itself  for  5  minutes.  For  use  dilute  with  9  parts  of 
water,  so  that  the  above  3  gals,  of  stocklemulsion 
will  make  30  gals,  of  spray  mixture. 

WHALE  OIL  SOAP. 
For  brown  or  black  aphids,  1  lb.  in  4  gals,  rain  water. 
For  green  aphids,  thrip  and  leaf-hopper,  1  lb.^in  6 
gals,  rain  water. 
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April  is  Coming. 

April  is  tripping  over  the  way, 

I  see  her  cloak  ashining, 
And  I  know  the  wonderful  things 

She  carries  inside  the  lining. 

She'll  have  a  bath  for  the  waking  flowers, 
And  green  for  the  faded  grasses, 

And  sunshine  for  the  cold  grey  hours 
To  scatter  as  she  passes. 

She'll  have  a  song  for  the  bob-o-link — 

A  bud  for  the  pussy-willow, 
And  nectar  for  the  frog  to  drink, 

Awake  on  his  muddy  pillow. 

She'll  have  a  trill  for  the  little  brook, 

A  roar  for  the  mighty  river, 
A  truce  for  the  wind  in  the  hidden  nook, 

And  a  shaft  for  Cupid's  quiver. 

She'll  bring  a  charm  for  the  woody  copse, 
A  dress  for  the  waiting  hollows, 
A  breath  of  life  for  the  green  hill  tops, 
And  a  ripple  for  the  shallows. 

Colors  she'll   have   for   the  wild-wood 
flower, 

And  fragrance  for  the  cedar. 
And  new,  fresh  hope  for   Earth's  own 
dower; 

To  welcome  her,  go  meet  her. 

For  she  is  coming  over  the  hill 

I  see  her  cloak  ashining, 
And  these  are  some  of  the  things  she  will 

Carry  inside  the  lining. 

— Minnie  Myrtle, — in  "The  Globe." 


Plan  for  House  of  Medium 
Size. 

By  V.  W.  Horwood,  Architect. 
It  is  a  delightful  experience  to  build 
a  home,  and  it  is  realized  by  those  who 
have  built  that  the  measure  of  comfort 
depends  upon  the  scrupulous  attention 
while  building  to  the  many  small  details. 
The  "fussier"  a  man  or  woman  may  be  in 
building  a  home  the  more  likely  the 
builder  is  to  pay  attention  to  the  small 
details  which,  although  to  him  unimport- 
ant in  his  large  spheres  of  building  many 
homes,  are  the  sum  total  around  which 
the  home  builder  has  centered  his  com- 
forts. When  the  scheme  of  the  house 
first  begins  to  take  shape,  the  mind  is 
held  by  the  principal  features  of  the 
design — the  arrangement  and  disposition 
of  the  rooms,  the  general  appearance  of 
the  exterior,  but  slowly  the  lesser  problems 
press  themselves  forward  until  at  last 
their  claims  to  attention  demand  so 
much  thought  that  the  builder  becomes 
astonished  that  they  were  ever  considered 
in  the  light  of  trivial  details. 

The  plan  is  very  suitable  for  a  farm 
house,  the  entrance  at  the  rear  being  so 
planned  that  fuel  can  be  taken  in  to  the 
fireplace,  and  space  is  reserved  for  a  wash 
basin,  with  wood  box  opening  into  the 
kitchen,  with  direct  entry  to  the  basement. 

The  kitchen  is  arranged  with  a  pantry 
and  some  small  cupboards,  and  has  a 
large  closet  for  brooms  and  pots  and  pans. 
The  cupboards  placed  in  the  pantry 
have  a  work  table  with  bins  under  it. 
In  this  work  table  a  sliding  pastry  board 
is  placed  which  fits  under  the  table 
top  and  is  always  free. 

The  dining  room  is  a  pleasant  room 
with  its  shallow  bay  window. 

In  the  hall  a  large  closet  for  rubbers, 
coats  and  hats  is  arranged  and  from  the 
hall  entrance  into  the  living  room. 
Upstairs  contains  the  usual  bedrooms, 
and  the  closet  room  is  under  the 
lower  portion  of  the  roof.  Rather  a 
quaint  effect  could  be  got  by  building  a 
fireplace  in  the  end  of  the  bed-room,  and 


by  making  a  gable  or  saddle  from  the 
roof  to  the  chimney  give  enough  head 
room.  A  gable  over  the  bath  room  and 
stairs  give  the  proper  height. 

The  finish  inside  would  be  of  fir  flat 
grain  for  the  window  and  door  and  panel 
trim;  and  edge  grain  for  the  floors.  The 
living  room  has  panelled  walls  with  1"  x 
6'  strips  with  wall  board  between  painted 
a  dull  brown,  with  the  ceiling  cream,  and 
the  stiles  and  rails  of  the  panels,  and  trim 
generally  filled  with  a  dull  stain  rubbed 
down  and  oiled.  The  windows  are  shown 
high  up  to  give  comfort  in  the  cold 
weather  and  so  that  furniture  can  be 
placed  under  them,  but  low  windows  can 
be  placed  instead  if  there  is  a  pleasant 
view.  An  inexpensive  fireplace  built  of 
brick  is  very  simply  built.  The  back 
is  of  fire  brick  lining  and  a  damper 
is  in  the  throat  of  the  chimney;  the  hearth 
being  of  the  same  brick  as  the  face. 

The  hall  and  dining  room  could  be 
treated  the  same;  the  hall  being  lighter  in 
tone.  The  kitchen  and  pantry  are 
painted  white  and  Sanitas  or  some  wash- 
able material  could  be  put  on  the  kitchen 
walls. 


Ground  Floor. 

The  finish  of  the  bedrooms  should  be  in 
white,  as  when  the  woodwork  is  white  any 
delicate  combinations  of  color  will  har- 
monize with  it. 

Stock  windows  and  doors  are  used 
throughout,  the  front  door  being  of 
Craftsman  design,  and  the  inside  doors 
to  be  one  panel.  Keep  the  handles  of 
the  doors  low,  giving  an  old-fashioned 
look  to  the  interior. 

The  outside  construction  is  of  siding, 
the  roof  shingles,  with  galvanized  iron 
gutters  and  stone  foundation.  A  small 
balcony  is  over  the  dining  room  bay 
window.  The  floor  of  this  should  be 
covered  with  galvanized  iron,  but  if 
wished  this  balcony  might  be  omitted 
without  interfering  with  the  lines  of  the 
design. 


A  Miracle  of  Boxes. 

(You  ask  for  them.) 

BY  THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  WEE  HOOoF.  . 

MY  lord  has  two  pet  aversions. 
Putting  away  his  white  shirt  on 
Sunday  night  is  one.  He  will  sneak 
out  on  Monday  wearing  this  bright  array 
and  only  serious  expostulation  will  prevent 
his  wearing  it  even  to  threshing.  Only 
by  courtesy  is  it  to  be  termed  a  white 
shirt  when  it  comes  up  for  a  separate 
laundering  after  it  is  rescued  from  its 
owner.  .  .  The  other  aversion  is  to 
crowding  his  buggy.  He  used  to  bewail 
the  fact  that  his  mother  would  have  his 
single  buggy  laden  with  a  bag  of  flour, 
a  butter  box,  two  egg  baskets  full  of 
groceries,  a  bundle  of  dry  goods  and  five 
gallons  of  coal  oil,  and  then  turn  back  to 
ask  the  merchant  for  an  empty  box. 
The  poor  fellow's  wife  assumed  the  mantle 
of  his  mother,  a  mania  for  store-boxes. 

That  is  really  what  we  are  talking 
about,  store-boxes;  in  other  words,  we 
sing  a  story  of  boxes  from  the  store  in 
which  we  store  our  stores.  Our  house  is 
cluttered  pretty  well  with  them,  but  we 


Upper  Story. 

imagine  people  do  not  recognize  them 
always.  Out  of  two  wooden  boxes  we 
made  two  deep  drawers  for  the  kitchen 
cupboards  where  one  door  went  to  pieces. 
Stained  to  match,  and  fitted  with  antique 
bronze  pulls,  these  drawers  look  as  if 
they  had  grown  there.  I  stood  my  trunk 
on  end  and  its  lid  became  a  door.  The 
interior  I  fitted  with  shelves  and  drawers 
made  from  the  tray  and  wooden  boxes. 
An  old  chest  stands  beside  it,  also  on 
end  and  similarly  fitted.  Both  provide 
places  for  articles  for  which  we  used  to 
rummage. 

A  banana  crate  makes  a  wonderful 
laundry  basket,  light,  economical  of 
floor  space  and  costing  nothing.  I 
painted  one  to  match  the  clothes-closet 
walls,  and  keep  another  in  the  tub-room. 


If  I  had  yet  another,  I  should  paint  it  i 
black,  touch  it  up  with  gay  wee  bouquets, 
and,  if  I  could  bear  to  part  with  it  then,  I 
should  give  it  to  grandmother  for  a 
patch  basket.    Junia  may  need  a  waste- 
paper  basket,  but  I  shall  be  glad  for  I 
my  own  sake  if  nobody  gives  her  a  banana  ] 
crate. 

Yeast  cakes  come  to  your  grocery  in  I 
wooden  boxes  16^"  x  7^"  x  3V2",  fitted  9 
with  a  lid.  Plane  off  the  sunken  lettering,  I 
sandpaper,  paint  or  varnish,  stain  this  box,  m 
and  partition  it  for  knives  and  forks  with  9 
a  cross  section  at  the  end  for  spoons.  I  I 
have  one  of  these  undivided  full  of  cook  I 
books,  another  with  photographs. 

In  the  cellar,  three  large  wooden  boxes  < 
are  piled  'up  on  their  longest  dimension,  1 
and  form  a  cupboard  where  the  "jilly- 1 
jolly  jam-pots  grow"  and  the  sealer  of  |l 
caruied    summer   luxuries,    too.    These  3 
large  boxes  are  not  given  away  but  the  l[ 
price  is  small.    My  neighbor  got  a  most  l| 
commodious  bed-room  box  for  thirty-five  ■ 
cents.    I  paid  fifteen  cents  for  the  large,  I 
round  basket  that  contains  my  prospective  I 
sewing.    I    imagine   it   first  contained 
Spanish    onions.      My  home-decorated 
handkerchief  box  came  with  three  pounds  iS 
of  tea.    My  sugar-bin  is  a  neat  tin  box  >  < 
that  cost  me  ten  dollars,  but  my  lord  and 
his  small  subjects  dug  sixty  pounds  of  J 
candied  honey  out  of  it  before  I  could  I 
get  the  use  of  it. 

A  hinged  box  fastened  high  on  the 
landing  wall  is  partitioned  to  accom-B 
modate  four  different  sizes  of  bottles,  m 
There  our  dope  is  safe  from  the  insatiable  w 
curiosity  of  early  youth,  and  we  forget 
about  it  most  of  the  time,  but  remember 
it  when  Nature  reckons  with  us  for  some  •* 
broken  law. 

My  lord  has  his  boxes;  the  gayest  of 
tin  cigar  boxes  for  shaving  implements,™ 
a  stable  medicine  cabinet,  a  tool  chest 
and  a  box  for  his  ten  pair  of  grey  woollen 
socks.  He  had  one  full  of  letters,  but 
after  he  spoke  of  having  them  published, 
one  day  he  found  his  treasury  looted. 

A  box  near  the  kitchen  door  hold- 
rubbers  and  every-day  boots  of  many 
sizes  and  styles,  and  all  unsuspected  for 
it  is  under  the  lounge.  Really,  we  are  a 
very  unsystematic  family,  and  this  pro- 
vision of  a  place  for  everything  is  the  only 
way  to  induce  us  to  keep  everything  in 
its  place. 

A  satin-smooth,  thin  board  taken  of) 
an  orange  box  became  a  scare-crow  foi 
the  community  wholesaler  and  retailei 
of  evil  fabrication.  On  it  is  lettered  ir 
red  the  home-made  legend: 

Should  Satan  send  you  with  a  spiteful 

story, 

Save  it  till  you  go  to  stay  w  th 
him. 


Do  It  Now 

If  you've  found  a  task  worth  doing, 

Do  it  now. 
In  delay  there's  danger  brewing, 

Do  it  now. 
Don't  you  be  a  by-and-byer 
And  a  sluggish  patience-tryer; 
If  there's  aught  you  would  acquire, 

Do  it  now. 

If  you'd  earn  a  name  worth  owning, 

Do  it  now. 
Drop  all  waiting  and  postponing, 

Do  it  now. 
Say,  "I  will!"  and  then  stick  to  it, 
Choose  your  purpose  and  pursue  it, 
There's  but  one  right  way  to  do  it, 

Do  it  now. 

All  we  have  is  just  this  minute, 

Do  it  now. 
Find  your  duty  and  begin  it, 

Do  it  now, 
Surely  you're  not  always  going 
To  be  a  "going-to-be,"  and  knowing 
You  must  sometime  make  a  showing, 

Do  it  now. 

Nixon  Waterma 
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The  Fashions. 

How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home- 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form: 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 

Name    

Post  Office   

County   

R.  R.  No  

Province  

Number  of  Pattern  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement — Waist  Bust.  


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Date  of  issue   in   which   pattern  ap- 
peared  

Be  Sure  to  Write  Numbers  Clearly. 


Our  Fashion  Book. 

A  fashion  catalogue  containing  over 
500  designs  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt 
of  12  cents.  Book  contains  article  on 
dressmaking  and  illustrations  of  stitches. 
When  ordering  from  it  use  above  blank. 


3743 


$143.    Child's  Coat  and  Cap. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6  months,  1  year, 
2  and  4  years.  A  2-year  size  will  require 
2K  yards  of  27-inch  material  for  the 
coat  and  J<  yard  for  the  cap.  Price, 
IS  cents. 


3318 


3318.    A  Popular  Coat. 

Cut  in  8  sizes  for  Ladies  and  Misses, 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  A  36-inch  size  will  require 
3H  yards  of  40-inch  material.  Price, 
15  cents. 


3384— Ladies'  Coat. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  A.  38-inch 
size  requires  3  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial with  \  lA  yard  for  facing  the  fronts 
and  collar.    Price,  15  cents. 


3589.    A  Smart  Top  Garment. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A 
38-inch  size  will  require  4  yards  of  40- 
mch  material.    Price  15  cents. 


3714.    Girl's  Coat. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
A  10-year  size  will  require  2^  yards  of 
46-inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

Called  to  the  Front. 

Who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  come 
to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this. — 
Esther  4:14. 

The  Book  of  Esther  is  wonderfully  in- 
teresting. It  seems  strange  to  have  one 
of  the  sacred  Books  of  the  Bible  in  which 
God  is  never  once  mentioned.  But, 
though  the  great  Name  is  kept  out  of 
sight,  the  over-ruling  providence  of  the 
King  of  kings  can  be  plainly  seen. 

The  story  is  beautiful  and  the  situations 
described  are  like  pictures,  painted 
thousands  of  years  ago  and  yet  fresh  and 
vivid  in  their  coloring. 

In  the  first  picture  we  see  the  great 
feast  in  the  palace  of  the  Persian  king 
Ahasuerus.  The  king  and  his  guests  are 
riotous  after  a  week  of  reckless  drinking; 
and  the  beautiful  queen,  Vashti,  with 
marvellous  courage,  refuses  the  royal 
command  to  "shew  the  people  and  the 
princes  her  beauty." 

In  the  second  picture  we  see  a  lovely 
Jewish  maiden,  growing  like  a  fair  lily 
in  the  house  of  her  kinsman,  and  giving 
him  loyal  affection  and  obedience. 

Suddenly  the  scene  changes  and 
Hadassah,  the  Jewish  maiden,  is  trans- 
formed into  Esther,  the  queen  of  the 
great  Persian  empire;  while  her  kinsman 
still  watches  over  her,  sitting  at  the  king's 
gate. 

Then  a  black  cloud  hangs  over  the 
Jewish  exiles.  Haman,  their  enemy,  has 
obtained  permission  from  the  king  "to 
kill,  and  to  cause  to  perish,  all  Jews,  both 
young  and  old,  little  children  and  women, 
in  one  day  '.  .  .  and  to  take  the  spoil 
of  them  for  a  prey."  The  lot  is  cast  to 
find  out  the  propitious  day,  and  the  time 
fixed  is  nearly  a  year  distant.  But  the 
empire  is  large  and  the  posts  hurry  in  all 
directions  with  the  official  decree,  written 
in  many  languages  and  sealed  with  the 
king's  own  signet  ring.  The  matter  is 
(apparently)~-settled,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  altered 
not. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  horror  and 
despair  when  Mordecai,  her  poor  kinsman, 
sent  the  message  of  our  text  to  the  gentle 
queen,  who  was  shut  up  in  the  royal 
harem  and  safely  guarded  from  harm.  In 
all  the  127  provinces  of  the  empire  the 
Jews  were  "fasting,  and  weeping,  and 
wailing;  and  many  lay  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes." 

Esther  was  above  the  tumult,  for 
she  was  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Persian 
king;  and  he  did  not  even  know  that  she 
was  one  of  the  race  doomed  to  utter 
extermination. 

Suddenly  the  dull  life  of  the  women  in 
the  harem  was  changed  by  Mordecai's 
message  of  stern  warning.  Esther  was 
told  that  she  could  not  hope  to  escape  if 
the  terrible  decree  were  carried  out. 
And,  said  the  man  of  brave  faith,  if  you 
refuse  to  do  your  part,  deliverance  will 
"arise  to  the  Jews  from  another  place: 
but  thou  and  thy  father's  house  shall  be 
destroyed:  and  who  knoweth  whether 
thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such 
a  time  as  this." 

Mordecai  had  unwavering  faith  in  God. 
The  decree  of  the  proud  king  and  wicked 
Haman  could  easily  be  set  aside  by  the 
Most  High.  Perhaps  Esther  had  been 
lifted  out  of  obscurity  and  set  in  a  high 
position  on  purpose  to  save  her  people, 
as  Joseph  had  done  long  before.  Her 
beauty  was  a  mightier  weapon  than  she 
had  any  idea  of.  She — a  gentle  and 
loving  woman — had  greater  power  to 
influence  the  king  than  even  his  favorite 
Haman. 

The  message  of  Mordecai  was  as  a 
trumpet-blast,  calling  Esther  from  her 
sheltered  life  to  the  front  line  of  danger. 
If  anyone  went  uncalled  into  the  king's 
presence,  the  law  doomed  that  reckless 
person  to  death — unless  th&  king,  in  a 
merciful  mood,  should  hold  out  the  golden 
sceptre.  For  a  month  the  king  had 
shown  no  interest  in  his  queen.  Was  it 
likely  that  her  intercession  for  her  people 
would  do  any  good?  It  seemed  far  more 
probable  that  she  would  only  destroy 
herself.  But  Esther's  gentle  weakness 
was  not  weakness.  She  went  forward 
fearlessly,  trusting  in  God  and  relying  on 
her  own  prayers  and  the  prayers  of  her 
people.  The  three-days'  fast  she  asked 
for  was  a  proof  that  she  looked  to  God 
for  needed  help  and  humbled  herself 
before  Him  in  lowly  penitence.  Though 
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prayer  is  not  mentioned,  the  fast  would 
have  been  useless  unless  it  were  an  appeal 
to  the  living  and  mighty  King  of  earthly 
kings.  Esther  was  a  devout  Jewess,  and 
made  her  appeal  first  to  Jehovah  that  she 
might  fearlessly  go,  in  His  strength,  to 
make  her  supplication  before  Ahasuerus. 
And  she.eaid  unfalteringly:  "If  I  perish,  I 
perish." 

Yesterday  I  saw  a  picture  of  a  soldier's 
cemetery  in  France.  It  was  a  mass  of 
white  crosses,  mute  witnesses  to  the 
courage  of  many  young  men  who — like 
Esther— went  bravely  to  the  post  of 
danger,  obeying  the  call  of  duty  even 
though  it  meant  facing  death. 

Esther  may  often  have  wondered  why 
God  had  lifted  her  out  of  poverty  anil 
obscurity  and  set  her  above  all  the 
women  in  the  empire.  He  must  have  had 
some  reason  for  placing  her  on  the 
throne.  Then  came  the  startling  message 
of  Mordecai:  "Who  knoweth  whether 
thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a 
time  as  this!"  God  had  clothed  her  with 
beauty  and  winsomeness,  so  that  she  won 
all  hearts.  Why  had  He  placed  the* 
gifts  in  her  hands?  Were  they  to  be 
used  selfishly  or  for  the  deliverance  of 
her  people?  She  accepted  the  message  as 
a  call  from  God  and — in  His  strength — 
went  steadily  forward  to  victory. 

The  Book  of  Esther  was  written  foi 
our  admonition.  It  is  a  reminder  thai 
God  had  placed  us  where  we  are  in  order 
that  our  lives  may  be  spent  in  His  service. 
He  has  endowed  each  of  us  with  some 
special  gifts  (1  Cor.  12)  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  do  the  work  He  has  placed  in 
our  hands.  Opportunity  and  privilege 
always  bring  responsibility.  Esther's 
rare  beauty  was  not  a  toy,  to  be  played 
with  lightly;  but  an  instrument,  to  be 
accepted  humbly  and  used  for  good — 
never  degraded  or  misused. 

God  does  not  ask  impossibilities  of 
anyone.  His  soldiers  are  never  sent  out 
at  their  own  charges,  but  each  is  fully 
equippd  for  his  special  task.  Esther  wa^ 
chosen  by  God  for  a  dangerous  and 
difficult  duty.  She  obeyed  the  call  and 
saved  her  people  by  a  great  deliverance, 
winning  glory  for  herself  which  will  last 
while  God's  Word  stands, — though  per- 
sonal glory  was  not  her  desire.  She  might 
have  tried  to  save  herself,  leaving  her 
people  to  perish;  but  she  laid  down  her 
life,  in  self-sacrificing  devotion,  and  the 
life  was  given  back  to  her  and  she  was 
crowned  with  glory  and  honor. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  heard  the  Provost 
of  Trinity  College  say  that  he  was 
impressing  on  the  young  men  he  was 
training  for  the  ministry  that  they  wen 
called  by  the  Commander  of  the  Great 
Army  into  "the  front  line  trench."  H< 
said  that  the  grand  posts — such  as  thai 
of  a  bishop — were  not  to  be  grasped  at 
by  them  as  really  glorious.  It  was  the 
steady  work  in  the  various  parishes, — 
work  among  men  and  women  and  children, 
that  was  front  line  work,  and  doing  most 
to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth.  He  seemed  to  think  it  a  matter 
of  course  that  young  men  would  want  to 
be  in  the  danger  line,  instead  of  keeping 
out  of  sight  of  the  enemy  in  a  comfort- 
able spot  behind  the  lines. 

The  story  of  Esther  has  been  told  for 
our  inspiration  and  encouragement;  but 
there  are  plenty  of  brave  and  humble 
women,  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the  King, 
that  the  world  knows  nothing  about. 
God  has  called  them  to  serve  in  quietness 
and  obscurity,  and  they  are  serving  faith- 
fully.   As  Keble  says: 

"Oft  in  Life's  stillest  shade  reclining. 
In  Desolation  unrepining, 
Without  a  hope  on  earth  to  find 
A  mirror  in  an  answering  mind, 
Meek  souls  there  are,  who  little  dream 
Their  daily  strife  an  Angel's  theme, 
Or  that  the  rod  they  take  so  calm 
Shall  prove  in  heaven  a  martyr's  palm.'' 

There  is  a  story  of  a  shepherd  who  was 
asked:  "Suppose  your  master  were  to 
die,  or  change;  what  would  you  do  then?" 

"Sir,"  was  the  serene  reply,  "I  do  not 
depend  upon  circumstances,  but  upon 
the  great  God  who  directs  them."  We 
are  not  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances. 

Christ  was  serving  God  royally  when 
He  worked  as  a  village  Carpenter,  and 
when  He  hung  in  patient  suffering  upon 
the  shameful  Cross.  A  woman  may  bi- 
as lovely  in  God's  sight  as  Esther,  while 
she  goes  on  quietly  and  bravely  with 
commonplace  work,  never  pitying  hersell 
though  her  hands  may  be  rough  and  her 
heart  lonely.  Circumstances  sometimes 
throw  soldiers  of  the  King  into  the  lime- 
light of  the  world's  notice;  but  that  is  a 
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trifling  matter  and  not  worth  considering, 
lor  the  King  has  said:  "He  that  is  faithful 
in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in 
much."  The  world  may  not  notice  your 
faithful  work;  but,  if  you  can  only  please 
i  lie  King,  it  is  glory  enough  to  satisfy 
any  loyal  soul. 

"Yet  men  and  women  lament  their  fate , 
If  they  be  not  called  to  do  something 
great." 

Doa  Farncomb. 


For  the  Needy. 

A  dollar — for  Russia,  or  other  needy 
people — arrived  this  week  from  N.  W.  (a 
n  afler  in  N.  S.).  Thanks! 

Gifts  From  Readers. 

Donations  for  the  Russian  Famine 
Fund  have  poured  in  this  week.  One 
dollar  each  came  from  "Friend"  (Cold- 
water,  Ont.)  "Anon"  (Sunderland,  Ont.) 
"Country  Friend,"  J.  L.  (Britton,  Ont.), 
and  Mrs.  J.  E.,  (Stratford,  Ont.).  Mrs. 
G.  W.  M.  sent  two  dollars  "In  His  Name," 
and  "Mattie"  asked  me  to  divide  ten 
dollars  between  Russia,  Armenia  and 
needy  people  at  home.  (I  don't  know 
where  the  gift  for  Armenia  should  be  sent, 
but  will  try  to  get  it  forwarded.)  The 
donations  for  Russia  were  sent  to  Mr. 
C.  D.  Gordon,  Dominion  Bank,  King  and 
Yonge  Sts.,  Toronto. 

A  parcel  of  clothing  from  F.  B.  (Stroud, 
Out.)  arrived  to-day,  and  many  readers 
have  sent  papers  and  magazines  for  the 
"shut-in."  What  a  good  thing  it  is  that 
1  am  never  shut  in  myself!  The  stream 
of  your  kindness  must  be  kept  flowing 
out  in  order  to  secure  standing  room  in 
my  little  apartment.  One  reader  says 
that  I  seem  to  enjoy  playing  the  "Lady 
Bountiful."  It  is  easy  to  be  bountiful 
with  other  people's  money,  isn't  it?  Of 
course,  I  enjoy  it! 

Dora  Farncomb, 

6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 


The  Ingle  Nook 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
<4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 

Fair  Play. 

I was  thinking  this  morning  of  that 
good  old  phrase  "British  fair  play." 
Is  a  love  for  fair  play  really  a 
characteristic  of  the  British  nation?  If 
so,  how  glad  we  should  be! — For  what 
is  "fair  play"?  Is  it  not  just  considering 
the  "other  fellow's"  point  of  view,  too? 
being  "fair"  instead  of  just  selfish? 

Running  back  over  the  history  of 
the  centuries  you  think  of  all  the  instances 
which  indicate  a  right  to  the  claim — the 
Witenagemot,  the  Magna  Charta,  the 
various  Reform  Bills,  the  evolution  of  a 
representative  Parliament  and  develop- 
ment of  democracy.  You  see,  of  course, 
instances  upon  which  various  sections  of 
the  great  Empire  have  had  to  claim 
their  rights — even  to  fight  for  them — but 
you  feel  happy  to  remember  that  in  the 
end  "fair  play"  has  won  out,  and  you  are 
glad  to  reflect,  also,  that  Britain's  colonies 
are  among  the  most  contented  in  the 
world. 

When  all  has  been  told,  however,  I 
suppose  that  is  the  trend  of  the  whole 
world — towards  fair  play;  one  nation 
may  be  a  little  slower  than  another  in 
arriving  there,  and  there  may  be  lessons 
yet  for  all  to  learn,  but  in  the  end  things 
must  come  right.  And  so  one  can  be 
glad  for  the  whole  world, — It's  a  bigger 
thing,  is  it  not?  to  wish  well  for  all 
humanity,  than  for  just  a  single  nation. 
For,  after  all,  the  word  "humanity" 
connotes  a  much  bigger  thing  than 
just  "patriotism."  One  need  not  love  one's 
own  '  country  less,  but  all  the  more, 
because  one  loves  and  wishes  happiness 
and  goodness  for  all  peoples  under  the 
sun. 

Sometimes  we  may  feel  remcte  from 
all  this.  What  difference  does  it  make 
lo  the  great  world  what  we,  living  our 
own  little  lives  in  our  own  little  corner, 
feel  or  do?  .  .  But  it  makes  a  very 
great  difference.  We  are  the  units, 
and  the  whole  is  just  made  up  of  units — 
just  as,  to  quote  a  very  familiar  example, 
the  whole  raspberry  is  made  up  of  a  lot 
of  little  globules,  each  a  unit. 

So,  you  see,  as  the  individuals  are,  so 


is  the  community.  As  the  communities 
are,  so  is  the  nation.  As  the  nations  are, 
so  is  the  world.  .  .  Not  a  single 
person  is  unimportant.  Each  has  his  or 
her  place,  his  or  her  work,  and  the 
great  thing  for  each  is  to  realize  personal 
responsibility  for  Being  just  the  best  and 
biggest  one  can,  and  for  Doing  just  the 
best  and  biggest  one  can.  No  work — no 
matter  how  trivial  it  may  seem — is 
unimportant;  it  must  either  be  a  help  or  a 
detriment  to  the  Whole.  No  person — 
— no  matter  how  obscure  he  or  she  may 
seem  to  be — is  unimportant;  because  he 
or  she  must  be  an  influence  for  good  or 
for  evil.  We  can't  help  sending  forth 
influences — no  more  than  a  stone  thrown 
into  a  pool  can  help  sending  ever-widening 
circles,  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  right 
to  the  edge  of  the  pool.  We  can  never 
tell  where  our  personal  influence,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  will  end;  nor  through 
how  many  people  it  will  work,  until 
it  culminates,  possibly,  at  last,  in  some 
work  of  great  good — or  great  evil. 

One  of  the  foundations  of  Great 
Good  is  just — "fair  play,"  seeing  things 
from  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view 
also,  "doing  unto  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us." 

The  child  who  is  taught  fair  play,  in 
the  home,  on  the  playground,  from  the 
time  it  can  toddle,  then  right  up  through 
life  to  manhood  or  womanhood,  can 
scarcely  be  anything  but  a  force  for  good. 
The  man  or  woman  who  persistently 
determines  to  be  fair  and  invariably 
acts  on  the  principle  of  fair  play  can 
scarcely  be  other  than  a  force  for  good. 

Is  not  this  a  thought  which  each 
of  us  may  well  ponder  and  hold  close  to  us? 

— J  UNI  A. 


Crochet  Inserts  for  Cushion. 

Any  design  one  chooses  may  be  inserted  in  this 
way.    Filet  (square-meshedj  crochet  is  best. 


Worth  Thinking  Over. 

"We  desire  to  work  with  the  great 
Republic  (the  United  States)  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Like  it  we  want 
stability  and  peace,  on  the  basis  of 
liberty  and  justice." — Premier  Lloyd 
George. 


Our  Fashion  Book. 

Our  new  spring  and  summer  fashion, 
showing  over  500  of  the  latest  designs, 
is  now  ready.  If  you  would  prefer  to  see 
all  these  styles  at  once  instead  of  waiting 
for  them  to  appear  in  our  pages  from 
time  to  time,  you  can  have  the  book 
by  sending  just  12  cents  for  it  to  our 
Fashion  Department.  When  ordering 
patterns  from  the  catalogue,  be  sure 
to  use  the  blank  form  that  appears  in 
the  usual  fashion  department.  The 
catalogue  contains,  besides  the  fashions, 
an  article  on  sewing  and  illustrated 
directions  for  making  a  number  of 
stitches. 


Patriotism. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  definition.  We 
know,  however,  that  much  that  is  being 
called  by  this  name  is  but  a  cheap  and 
sorry  parody  of  it.  There  is  something 
well  worth  considering  in  the  following- 
quotation  from  a  writer  of  history: 
"Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  all 
of  us,  taught  by  the  horrors  of  the  war, 
will  succeed  in  writing  histories  that  will 
properly  subordinate  military  conquest  to 
peaceful  achievement  and  will  distinguish 
laetween  love  of  country  and  the  swagger 
of  intellectual  provincialism." —  Our 
Dumb  Animals. 


Oil  Stove  on  Verandah. 

For  Enquirer,  Ont.: 

To  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  the 
flame  of  an  oil  stove  on  back  verandah 
too  much,  would  seem  to  necessitate  a 
close  screen  or  wall.  Probably  a  walled- 
in  end  (with  boards)  to  form  a  small 
room,  would  be  most  satisfactory;  but 
possibly  the  awning  material,  if  well- 
stretched,  would  do. 


Vacation  Clothes. 

For  "Helen,"  Norfolk  Co.,  Ont.: 
Happy  you!  to  be  anticipating  a  holiday 
among  the  Muskoka  lakes.  No,  it  is 
not  a  bit  too  early  to  be  thinking  about 
your  wardrobe;  so  much  sewing  can 
be  done  in  spring. 

I  should  think  "Sports  Clothes"  would 
be  the  order  for  Muskoka — with  one  or 
two  pretty  soft  dresses  in  case  of  evening 
parties. 

If  you  want  to  get  along  with  as  little 
luggage  as  possible,  I  would  suggest  the 
following  as  plenty  for  two  weeks: 

1.  A  separate  long  coat  of  tweed,  to 
wear  with  any  kind  of  dresses. 

2.  A  serge  or  tricotine  dress  to  wear 
if  weather  should  turn  cold. 

3.  A  homespun  skirt,  2  or  3  middies  or 
overblouses  to  wear  with  it,  and  a  sweater 
coat. 

4.  A  gingham  or  voile  dress  to  provide 
for  very  hot  days. 

5.  A  pretty  evening  frock— if  evening 
parties  are  the  rule  where  you  are  going. 

6.  Brogues  for  everyday  wear,  and 
pumps  for  evening. 

7.  A  bathing-suit. 

8.  "Sports"  hat  for  boating  and  tramp- 
ing, and  neat  sailor  or  something  of  the 
kind  for  travelling  and  church. 


Gray  Hair. 

For  "A  Subscriber." 

There  are  various  hair  preparations 
on  the  market.  Some  are  actual  dyes, 
which  must  be  applied  with  great  care 
to  keep  them  from  staining  the  scalp; 
others  are  more  or  less  colorless  fluids 
which  usually  contain  something  that 
darkens  the  hair  but  may  or  may  not 
harm  it  in  the  end.  All  of  them  of 
which  we  know  anything  give  the  hair 
either  a  dull  and  artificial,  or  else  a  yellow- 
ish and  sticky  appearance.  Perhaps  the 
least  objectionable  preparation  is  sage  tea, 
which  has  some  effect  if  applied  con- 
stantly; you  can  prepare  it  yourself 
by  stewing  ordinary  garden  sage  (such 


Crochet  and  Braid  Centerpiece. 

This  pattern  can  be  easily  copied.    There  is,  as 
will  be  seen,  but  one  row  of  braid. 


as  is  used  for  seasoning  stuffing  for 
goose)  in  water. 

But  why  try  to  color  gray  hair?  If 
kept  clean  and  fluffy  by  washing 
once  or  twice  a  month  with  suds  of  soft 
water  and  a  mild  soap,  it  is  not  ugly. 
It  cannot  make  a  fresh  young  face  look 
old  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  softens  a 
face  that  is  showing  lines  of  age.  Al- 
most invariably  it  is  becoming  to  an 
aging  face,  and  often  it  transforms  an 
ordinary-looking  person  into  a  distin- 
guished-looking one.  There  is  a  beauty 
and  a  dignity  in  gray  hairs;  so  why  not 
accept  them? 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  person  whose 
hair  is  growing  gray  will  be  wise  to  be 
more  careful  than  ever  about  immaculate- 
ness  and  becomingness  of  clothes.  Gray 
hairs  simply  demand  that  the  person  who 
wishes  to  look  well  shall  be  "well-groomed  " 
■ — That  means:  A  daily  bath,  if  possible; 
carefully  brushed  hair;  carefully  mani- 
cured hands.  Erectness  of  figure  should 
be  cultivated;  one  must  not  "slump"  if 
one  would  avoid  looking  old.  .  If  the 
person  is  a  woman  she  must  be  as  sure 
not  to  dress  "too  young  for  her  years" 


as  "too  old  for  years;"  either  accents  the 
appearance  of  age.  This  is  a  matter  for 
personal  study — each  for  herself — with 
the  aid  of  a  full-length  mirror,  if  one  is 
a!  all  available. 


Marmalades. 

BITTER  oranges  make  much  better 
marmalade  than  sweet  ones;  they 
jelly  better  and  are  really  not  much 
more  bitter  in  flavor.  Of  course  the 
marmalade  cannot  be  eaten  by  the 
spoonful;  only  a  thin  scraping  should 
be  spread  over  the  bread  and  butter — but 
then  that  is  the  way  any  marmalade 
should  be  eaten.  When  making  marma- 
lade of  oranges,  grapefruit  or  lemons,  some 
cooks  slice  the  fruit  very  thin,  then  cut 
each  slice  into  pieces;  others  shave  off 
the  yellow  rind  and  cut  it  in  bits  with 
the  scissors,  then  slice  the  rest  of  the 
fruit  very  thin;  yet  others  adopt  this 
method:  grate  the  rind  off,  then  cut 
orange  in  halves,  take  out  pits  and  run 
through  the  mincer;  again,  some  cut 
the  fruit  in  pieces,  take  out  the  seeds,  then 
run  through  the  food-chopper. 

Lastly  some  use  bitter  oranges  only; 
others  add  lemons  or  grapefruit  in  varying 
proportions;  others  mix  lemons,  grape- 
fruit and  oranges;  others  use  grapefruit, 
or  lemons^- alone. 

Each  must  experiment,  then  keep  the 
recipe  she  likes  best. 

Orange  and  Lemon. 

Slice  6  lemons  and  12  oranges  as  thin 
as  possible,  then  quarter  slices  and  re- 
move seeds.  Cover  with  cold  water  and 
let  stand  24  hours.  Boil  2  hours,  then 
add  same  weight  of*  sugar  and  boil  1 
hour  longer. 

Amber  Marmalade. 

Shave  1  large  grapefruit,  2  oranges 
and  1  lemon  very  thin,  removing  seeds 
and  cores.  (Should  measure  2  quarts). 
Measure  and  add  3  times  the  quantity 
(6  qts.)  of  wrater.  Let  stand  in  a  crock 
over  night,  and  next  day  boil  for  1  hour. 
Let  stand  another  night,  and  the  second 
day  add  pint  for  pint  of  sugar  (about 
10  lbs)  and  boil  steady  until  it  jellies. 
The  result  should  be  a  clear  jelly  with 
the  strips  of  fruit  showing  attract  ively. 
Stir  as  little  as  possible. 

Grapefruit  Marmalade. 

Pare  off  the  yellow  part  of  rinds  ana 
soak  over  night  in  salty  water,  then 
place  in  fresh  weak-salted  water  and 
boil  until  tender.  In  the  meantime  drop 
the  pared  fruit  into  very  cold  water,  leave 
for  several  hours,  then  wipe  dry. 
Separate  the  sections  and  remove  all 
white  fiber  and  seeds.  Place  pulp  and 
juice  in  a  saucepan  with  an  equal  amount 
of  sugar  and  the  yellow  rind  (cut  in 
shreds)  and  cook  until  it  jellies.  When 
cold  cover  with  melted  paraffin  and  put 
on  covers  as  usual. 

Sunshine  Marmalade. 

Six  sour  oranges,  }/Z  cup  lemon  juice, 
5  good  cups  sugar,  3  qts.  water.  Cook 
the  skins  in  2  quarts  water,  and  when  tend- 
er remove  any  white  fiber  and  shred  the 
yellow  rinds.  Mix  pulp,  sugar,  water 
and  shredded  rinds  together,  and  add 
2  cups  of  the  water  the  rinds  were  cooked 
in.    Boil  gently  for  2  hours. 

Rhubarb  Marmalade. 

1  cup  rhubarb,  juice  and  pulp  of  1 
orange,  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  1 
teaspoon  grated  rind,  \yi  cups  sugar,  ]4 
cup  blanched  almonds  (may  be  omitted). 
Cut  rhubarb  into  bits  and  to  each  cup 
add  other  ingredients  as  given.  Let 
stand  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then 
boil  gently,  adding  the  sliced  nuts  a 
moment  or  so  before  removing.  Put  in 
glasses  and  when  cold  cover  with  melted 
paraffin. 

Carrot  Marmalade. 

Boil  3  lbs.  carrots  until  tender,  drain, 
mash  fine,  add  VA  lbs.  sugar  and  12 
bitter  almonds.    Boil  for  half  an  hour. 


Rest. 

(May  Howell  Robinson) 
Come,  hie  ye  to  the  hill-tops, 

Or  turn  ye  down  the  glen, 
To  list  the  woodland  voices 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
For  sometimes  hearts  grow  tired, 

Striving  to  reach  their  goal — 
E'en  tho'  thy  feet  be  weary, 

Nature  will  heal  the  soul. 


M  arch  23,  1922 
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Stories  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls. 

I  Old  Mother  West  Wind. 

(Serial  rights  secured  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
BILLY  MINK'S  SWIMMING  PARTY. 


VIII. 

BILLY  Mink  was  coming  down 
the  bank  of  the  Laughing  Brook 
Billy  Mink  was  feeling  very  good 
indeed.  He  had  had  a  good  break- 
fast, the  sun  was  warm,  little  white  cloud 
^hips  were  sailing  across  the  blue  sky 
and  their  shadows  were  sailing  across 
the  Green  Meadows,  the  birds  were  sing- 
ing and  the  bees  were  humming.  Billy 
Mink  felt  like  singing  too,  but  Billy 
Mink's  voice  was  not  meant  for  singing. 

By  and  by  Billy  Mink  came  to  the 
Smiling  Pool.  Here  the  Laughing  Brook 
>topped  and  rested  on  its  way  to  join. the 
Big  River.  It  stopped  its  noisy  laughing 
and  singing  and  just  lay  smiling  and 
smiling  in  the  warm  sunshine.  The  little 
flowers  on  the  bank  leaned  over  and 
nodded  to  it.  The  beech  tree,  which  was 
very  old,  sometimes  dropped  a  leaf  into 
it.  The  cat-tails  kept  their  feet  cool  in 
the  edge  of  it. 

Billy  Mink  jumped  out  on  the  Big 
Rock  and  looked  down  into  the  Smiling 
Pool.  Over  on  a  green  lily  pad  he  saw, 
old  Grandfather  Frog. 

"Hello,  Grandfather  Frog,"  said  Billy 
Mink. 

Hello,  Billy  Mink,"  said  Grandfather 
Krog.  "What  mischief  are  you  up  to  this 
tine  sunny  morning?" 

Just  then  Billy  Mink  saw  a  little  brown 
head  swimming  along  one  edge  of  the 
Smiling  Pool. 

"Hello,  Jerry  Muskrat!"  shouted  Billy 
Mink. 

"Hello  your  own  self,  Billy  Mink," 
-houted  Jerry  Muskrat,  "Come  in  and 
have  a  swim;  the  water's  fine!'" 

"Good,"  said  Billy  Mink.  "We'll 
h  tve  a  swimming  party." 

So  Billy  Mink  called  all  the  Merry 
l  ittle  Breezes  of  Old  Mother  West  Wind, 
who  were  playing  with  the  flowers  on  the 
bank,  and  sent  them  to  find  Little  Joe 
Otter  and  invite  him  to  come  to  the 
swimming  party.  Pretty  soon  back  came 
the  Little  Breezes  and  with  them  came 
Little  Joe  Otter. 

"Hello,  Billy  Mink,"  said  Little  Joe 
Otter.    "Here  I  am!" 

"Hello,  Little  Joe  Otter,"  said  Billy 
Mink.  "Come  up  here  on  the  Big  Rock 
and  see  who  can  dive  the  deepest  into 
the  Smiling  Pool." 

So  little  Joe  Otter  and  Jerry  Musk- 
rat  climbed  up  on  the  Big  Rock  side 
of  Billy  Mink  and  they  all  stood  side 
by  side  in  their  little  brown  bathing 
suits  looking  down  into  the  Smiling 
Pool. 

"Now  when  I  count  three  we'll  all 
dive  into  the  Smiling  Pool  together  and 
see  who  can  dive  the  deepest.  One!" 
->aid  Billy  Mink,  "two!"  said  Billy 
Mink.  "Three!"  said  Billy  Mink. 

And  when  he  said  "Three"  in  they 
all  we»t  head  first.  My,  such  a  splash 
as  they  did  make!  They  upset  old  Grand- 
father Frog  so  that  he  fell  off  his  lily  pad. 
They  frightened  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trout  so 
that  they  jumped  right  out  of  the  water. 
T  iny  Tadpole  had  such  a  scare  that  he  hid 
w  ty,  way  down  in  the  mud  with  only  the 
tip  of  his  funny  little  nose  sticking  out. 

"Chug-a-rum,"  said  old  Grandfather 
I'rog,  climbing  out  on  his  lily  pad.  "If 
I  wasn't  so  old  I  would  show  you  how  to 
dive." 

"Come  on,  Grandfather  Frog!"  cried 
Billy  Mink.    "Show  us  how  to  dive." 

And  what  do  you  think?  Why,  old 
<  -randfather  Frog  actually  got  so  excited 
that  he  climbed  up  on  the  Big  Rock  to 
show  them  how  to  dive.  Splash!  went 
I  .randfather  Frog  into  the  Smiling  Pool. 
Splash!  went  Billy  Mink  right  behind 
him.  Splash!  Splash!  went  Little  Joe 
Otter  and  Jerry  Muskrat,  right  at  Billy 
Mink's  heels. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Mr.  Kingfisher, 
sitting  on  a  branch  of  the  old  beech  tree. 
And  then  just  to  show  them  that  he 
could  dive,  too,  splash!  he  went  into  the 
Smiling  Pool. 

Such  a  noise  as  they  did  make!  All 
the  Little  Breezes  of  Old  Mother  West 
W  ind  danced  for  joy  on  the"bank.  Blacky 
the  Crow  and  Sammy  Jay  flew  over  to 
see  what  was  going  on. 

"Now  let's  see  who  can  swim  the  farth- 
esl  under  water,"  cried  Billy  Mink. 


So  they  all  stood  side  by  side  on  one 
edge  of  the  Smiling  Pool. 

"Go!"  shouted  Mr.  Kingfisher,  and 
in  they  all  plunged.  Little  ripples  ran 
across  the  Smiling  Pool  and  then  the 
water  became  as  smooth  and  smiling  as 
if  nothing  had  gone  into  it  with  a  plunge. 

Now  old  Grandfather  Frog  began  to 
realize  that  he  wasn't  as  young  as  he 
used  to  be,  and  he  couldn't  swim  as 
fast  as  the  others  anyway.  He  began 
to  get  short  of  breath,  so  he  swam  up  to 
the  top  and  stuck  just  the  tip  of  his  nose 
out  to  get  some  more  air.  Sammy  Jay's 
sharp  eyes  saw  him. 

"There's  Grandfather  Frog!"  he 
shouted. 

So  then  Grandfather  Frog  popped  his 
head  out  and  swam  over  to  his  green  lily 
pad  to  rest. 

Way  over  beyond  the  Big  Rock  little 
bubbles  in  three  long  rows  kept  coming  up 
to  the  top  of  the  Smiling  Pool.  They 
showed  just  where  Billy  Mink,  Little  Joe 
Otter  and  Jerry  Muskrat  were  swimming 
way  down  out  of  sight.  It  was  the  air 
from  their  lungs  making  the  bubbles. 
Straight  across  the  Smiling  Pool  went 
the  lines  of  little  bubbles  and  then 
way  out  on  the  farther  side  two  little 
heads  bobbed  out  of  water  close  to- 
gether. They  were  Billy  Mink  and 
Little  Joe  Otter.  A  moment  later  Jerry 
Muskrat  bobbed  up  beside  them. 
I  You  see  they  had  swum  clear  across 
the  Smiling  Pool  and  of  course  they  could 
swim  no  farther. 

.,.  So  Billy  Mink's  swimming  party  was  a 
great  success. 

To  be  continued. 


BOVRIL  FLAVORS  STEWS  AND  HASHES 


Northern  Ontario 

The  Great  Clay  Belt  of  Northern  Ontario  lies  one  degree  south  of  Winnipeg, 
and  contains  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  fit  for  mixed  farming,  which  may 
be  had  by  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50 
cents  an  acre.  Here,  right  at  the  door  of  Old  Ontario,  a  home  awaits  you. 
For  free  information  write: 
HON.    MANNING  DOHERTY  H.  A.  MACDONELL 

Minister  of  Agriculture  Director  of  Colonization 

Parliament   Buildings,  TORONTO 


"I  Will  Do  Your 
Washing  for  2 
Cents  an  Hour" 

That's  the  promise  made  by  the  Liberty  Washer. 
The  cheapest  and  yet  the  best.  All  improve- 
ments. Works  on  the  most  accepted  principle. 
No  metal  to  rust  or  tarnish.  All  selected  cedar 
wood.  Reversible,  power-driven  wringer,  swings  to  four  positions;  steel 
stand,  with  room  for  extra  tub.  This  is  Canada's  most  popular  Washer.  We 
want  to  place  one  as  a  sample  in  every  town  and  village  of  Ontario.  If  you 
are  interested,  write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  we  will  give  you  full 
particulars  of  terms.    Illustrated  circular  sent  on  request. 

A.  R.  LUNDY,  257  King  Street  West,  TORONTO 


De  Pachmann 

The 

World* s  Greatest  Pianist 

Expressed  himself  with  regard  to  the 

Heintzman 
&  Co.  Piano 

"I  have  travelled  the  world  over, 
and  had  the  opportunity  of  using 
pianos  bearing  the  names  of  the 
greatest  piano  builders  in  all  coun- 
tries.. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  Heintzman  &  Co.  Piano, 
used  in  my  Canadian  tours,  sur- 
passed in  beauty  of  tone  and 
delicacy  of  touch  any  piano  I 
have  used  anywhere." 

Instances  such  as  this  are  numer- 
ous where  the  Heintzman  8s  Co. 
Piano  is  concerned. 

Nothing  but  praise  is  accorded 
this  beautiful  Canadian  instru- 
ment. 

We  invite  your  inspection  of  the 
various  models  now  in  our  salons. 


K  TTe  Old  ft  Firme  1 


-SOLD  ON 
EASY  TERMS 


i>etnt?man  i>all 

193-197  Yonge  Street 
TORONTO      -      -      -  CANADA 
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Founded  1866 


Your  Teapot- 


will  demonstrate  why 

SALADA 


II 


HAS  NO  EQUAL 
Largest  sale  in  America. 


H375 


Rnvc  and  fiirlc — ^ow 's  tlle  t'me  to  earn  m<>ney  in  y°ur  spare  hours  by  securing  new  subscrib- 
ailU  VIII  Id  ers  to  The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine.    You  will  receive  a 
generous  commission  on  each  new  subscription  you  secure.    Write  to-day  for  instructions.    It  costs 
you  nothing  but  your  time,  and  you  can  earn  substantial  sums  in  this  way. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON,  ONTARIO 


Your  Health. 


By  "Medicus." 


Wearing  Rubbers. 

H.  S.,  Ont.  "Have  often  heard  that 
wearing  rubbers  has  bad  effect  on  eye- 
sight. I  wear  them  almost  every  day. 
Have  had  to  see  an  optician  lately, 
who  told  me  trouble  was  due  to  too  much 
light  going  to  my  eyes  on  account  of 
snow.  Got  glasses,  but  there  is  still  a 
strain  at  times." 

Ans. — Rubbers  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  eyesight.  Everybody  wears  them 
and  you  might  say  almost  everybody 
wears  glasses.  However  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  relationship  between 
wearing  rubbers  and  defective  vision. 
It  is  an  illustration  of  the  old  saying  that 
once  you  get  up  the  reputation  of  getting 


Don't  Buy  Unknown  Twine 

to  save  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  first  purchase  price, 
because  you  may  lose  many  times  the  original 
saving  in  broken  bundles,  short  weight,  bunchy 
and  snarly  twine.    The  old  reliable  brands— 


McCORMICK,  DEERING 
INTERNATIONAL 

At  the  Lowest  Price  in  Years 

PRICES  just  announced  for  McCormick,  Deering  and  Interna- 
tional binder  twine  are  the  lowest  in  years.    The  reductions 
just  made  will  effect  a  saving  of  $1,125,000  to  the  farmers 
of  Eastern  Canada. 

When  you  consider  that  this  new  low  price  buys  the  best  to  be 
had  in  twine — brands  which  have  been  used  in  Canada  for  half 
a  century,  you  will  see  that  you  cannot  afford  to  experiment  with 
some  unknown  grade  of  twine  to  save  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

McCormick,  Deering  and  International  twine  is  guaranteed  for 
full  length,  full  strength  and  full  weight.  It  is  spun  smooth  and 
uniform  and  will  tie  the  greatest  number  of  bundles  with  the 
fewest  breaks. 

The  Prices  Are  Out —  The  McCormick-Deering  Dealer 
Will  Quote  You — See  Him  Right  Away  to  Insure  Getting 
the  Original  and  Genuine  at  the  Lowest  Price  in  Years. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

Of  CANADA™ 
HAMILTON  CANADA 

EASTERN  BRANCHES  -  Hamilton.  LQNdon.  Ottawa.  Ont..  Montreal.  Quebec.  Que..  St  John.  N  B. 


up  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  you  can 
sleep  till  noon  and  the  whole  neighborhood 
will  swear  you  were  up  at  4.  .  .  Snow 
blindness  is  a  very  temporary  condition. 
It  soon  passes  off.  Dr.  Grenfell,  in  his 
autobiography,  tells  some  interesting 
stories  of  the  prevalance  of  snow-blindness 
in  Labrador.  Try  bathing  your  eyes 
with  salt  and  water  (teaspoonful  to  a 
pint  of  very  hot  water)  three  times  a  day. 

High  Blood  Pressure. 

E.  B.,  Ont.  "I  have  high  blood 
pressure,  and  have  been  told  that  medicine 
will  not  cure  it.  I  have  been  told  not  to 
eat  meat.  Now  what  I  want  to  know  is: 
Is  butter  or  grease  of  any  kind  as  harmful 
as  meat?  Are  sweets  of  any  kind  harm- 
ful?" 

Ans. — You  cannot  prevent  nor  ciu<- 
high  blood  pressure  by  drugs.  The 
treatment,  then,  is  dietetic.  You  eat 
too  much  and  exercise  too  little.  The 
majority  of  patients  are  overweight. 
Stop  eating  butter  and  sugar,  because 
they  are  fattening.  Better  advice  is  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  food  you  are 
eating  rather  than  any  particular  article 
of  diet.  I  think  it  is  advisable  to  eat  meat 
in  moderation,  say  once  a  day.  If  there 
is  any  kidney  disease  it  is  well  to  eat 
sparingly  of  salt.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  eat  a  little  bit  of  everything,  but 
undereat  rather  than  overeat.  Watch 
especially  butter  (fats,  gravies,  etc.) 
and  sugar  (candy,  chocolate,  «tc.)  be- 
cause they  are  fattening.  Take  some 
exercise  (moderate)  every  day  in  the  open 
air. 

Names  not  Given. 

Those  who  write  to  this  department 
must  observe  the  rule  that  name  and 
address  must  be  given  with  every  com- 
munication. Otherwise  communica- 
tions will  not  be  noticed. 

Precautions    Against  Consumption 
or  Tuberculosis. 

"Inquirer,"  Ont.  "In  the  case  of  a 
person  having  consumption,  what  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  prevent  other 
inmates  of  the  house  taking  it?  Are  young 
children  in  as  much,  or  more,  danger/ 
than  older  people?  Is  there  much  danger 
for  neighbors  or  friends  going  in  occasion- 
ally. Should  a  person  having  con- 
sumption go  out  and  mingle  with  the 
general  public?  The  case  in  question  is 
not  very  bad.  In  fact  I  think  they  are 
recovering,  and  they  feel  like  going  out, 
so  would  like  to  know  what  is  wise  to  do 
about  it." 

Ans. — First,  find  out  if  he  is  an 
"open  case."  In  other  words,  find  out 
if  there  are  germs  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
sputum  or  spittle.  How?  The  Pro- 
vincial Government  has  a  laboratory 
here  in  London  (Institute  of  Public 
Health),  also  in  Toronto  and  Kingston, 
where  an  examination  will  be  done  as 
often  as  you  wish,  free  of  charge.  Your 
doctor  will  give  you  a  container  for  mail- 
ing. If  repeated  examinations  of  the 
sputum  show  there  are  no  germs,  there 
is  then  no  possibility  that  the  patient 
can  infect  any  of  his  friends. 

If  germs  are  present,  then  there  is  a 
great  danger  to  his  friends.  The  sputum 
should  be  destroyed.  A  sputum  cup 
should  be  provided  containing  carbolic 
acid.  If  he  coughs  into  a  cloth,  the 
cloth  ^should  be  immediately  burned  in 
the  stove.  He  should  never  be  allowt  <1  to 
kiss  anybody,  should  always  put  his 
hand  over  his  mouth _  when  he  coughs 
(mouth  spray  is  so  dangerous),  lie 
should  never  spit  on  the  floor  or  side- 
walk. This  is  one  explanation  why 
children  "catch"  the  disease;  playing  on 
the  floor  they  are  brought  in  close  contact 
with  the  dried  sputum. 

The  average  consumptive,  especially 
if  he  has  had  the  training  given  in  a 
sanatorium,  is  more  careful  of  the  sputum 
than  the  general  public,  and  if  he  is  care- 
ful it  is  better  for  him  to  go  out. 

Don't  neglect  to  have  regular,  periodic 
examinations  of  the  sputum.  It  will 
cost  only  postage.  The  Government 
supplies  the  containers  free,  and  makes 
the  examinations  free  of  charge,  too.  You 
can  send  the  sputum  to  the  Institute 
of  Public  Health,  London,  Ont.,  to  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Health  Laboratory 
in  either  Toronto  or  Kingston. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Mrs.  Bowse's  boarding-house  began  to 
be  even  better  pleased  with  him  than  be- 
fore. He  had  stories  to  tell,  festivities 
to  describe,  and  cheerful  incidents  to 
recount.  The  boarders  assisted  vicarious- 
ly at  weddings  and  wedding  receptions, 
afternoon  teas  and  dances,  given  in 
halls.  "Up-town"  seemed  to  them 
largely  given  to  entertainment  and 
hilarity  of  an  enviably  prodigal  sort. 
Mrs.  Bowse's  guests  were  not  of  the 
class  which  entertains  or  is  entertained, 
and  the  details  of  banquets  and  ball- 
dresses  and  money-spending  were  not 
uncheering  material  for  conversation. 
Such  topics  suggested  the  presence  and 
dispensing  of  a  good  deal  of  desirable 
specie,  which  in  floating  about  might 
somehow  reach  those  who  needed  it 
most.  The  impression  was  that  T.  Tem- 
barom was  having  "a  good  time."  It 
was  not  his  way  to  relate  any  incidents 
which  were  not  of  a  cheering  or  laughter-, 
inspiring  nature.  He  said  nothing  of 
the  times  when  his  luck  was  bad,  when 
he  made  blunders,  and,  approaching 
the  wrong  people,  was  met  roughly  or 
grudgingly,  and  found  no  resource  left  but 
to  beat  a  retreat.  He  made  no  mention 
of  his  experiences  in  the  blizzard,  which 
continued,  and  at  times  nearly  beat 
breath  and  life  out  of  him  as  he  fought 
his  way  through  it.  Especially  he  told 
no  story  of  the  morning  when,  after  having 
labored  furiously  over  the  writing  of  his 
"stuff"  until  long  after  midnight,  he  had 
taken  it  to  Galton,  and  seen  his  face  fall 
as  he  looked  over  it.  To  battle  all  day 
with  a  blizzard  and  occasional  brutal  dis- 
couragements, and  to  sit  up  half  the  night 
tensely  absorbed  in  concentrating  one's 
whole  mental  equipment  upon  the  doing 
of  unaccustomed  work  has  its  effect. 
As  he  waited,  Tembarom  unconsciously 
shifted  from  one  foot  to  another,  and  had 
actually  to  swallow  a  sort  of  lump  in  his 
throat. 

"I  guess  it  won't  do,"  he  said  rather 
uncertainly  as  Galton  laid  a  sheet  down. 

Galton  was  worn  out  himself  and  harried 
by  his  nerves. 

"No,  it  won't,"  he  said;  and  then  as  he 
saw  Tembarom  move  to  the  other  foot 
he  added,  "Not  as  it  is." 

Tembarom  braced  himself  and  cleared 
his  throat. 

"If,"  he  ventured — "well,  you've  been 
mighty  easy  on  me,  Mr.  Galton — and 
this  is  a  big  chance  for  a  fellow  like  me. 
If  it's  too  big  a  chance — why — that's  all. 
But  if  it's  anything  I  could  change  and  it 
wouldn't  be  too  much  trouble  to  tell 
me — " 

"There's  no  time  to  rewrite  it,"  anwered 
Galton.  "It  must  be  handed  in  to- 
morrow. It's  too  flowery.  Too  many 
adjectives.  I've  no  time  to  give  you — " 
He  snatched  up  a  blue  pencil  and  began 
to  slash  at  the  paper  with  it.  "Look  here 
— and  here — cut  out  that  balderdash — cut 
this — and  this — oh, — "  throwing  the 
pencil  down, — "you'd  have  to  cut  it  all 
out.  There's  no  time."  He  fell  back 
in  his  chair  with  a  hopeless  movement," 
and  rubbed  his  forehead  nervously  with 
the  back  of  his  hand.  Ten  people  more 
or  less  were  waiting  to  speak  to  him; 
he  was  worn  out  with  the  rush  of  work. 
He  believed  in  the  page,  and  did  not  want 
to  give  up  his  idea;  but  he  didn't  know 
a  man  to  hand  it  to  other  than  this  un- 
trained, eager  ignoramus  whom  he  had 
a  queer  personal  liking  for.  He  was  no 
business  of  his,  a  mere  stenographer  in 
his  office  with  whom  he  could  be 
expected  to  have  no  relations,  and  yet 
a  curious  sort  of  friendliness  verging  on 
intimacy  had  developed  between  them. 

"There'd  be  time  if  you  thought  it 
wouldn't  do  any  harm  to  give  me  another 
chance,"  said  Tembarom.  "I  can  sit  up 
all  night.  I  guess  I've  caught  on  to  what 
you  don't  want.  I've  put  in  too  many 
fool  words.  I  got  them  out  of  other 
papers,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  use  them. 
I  guess  I've  caught  on.  Would  it  do  any 
harm  if  you  gave  me  till  to-morrow?" 

"No,  it  wouldn't,"  said  Galton,  des- 
perately. "If  you  can't  do  it,  there's  no 
time  to  find  another  man,  and  the  page 


must  be  cut  out.  It's  been  no  good  so 
far.    It  won't  be  missed.    Take  it  along." 

As  he  pushed  back  the  papers,  he  saw 
the  photographs  and  picked  one  up. 

"That  bride's  a  good-looking  girl. 
Who  are  these  others?  Bridesmaids? 
You've  got  a  lot  of  stuff  here.  Biker 
couldn't  get  anything."  He  glanced 
up  at  the  young  fellow's  rather  pale 
face.  "I  thought  you'd  make  friends. 
How  did  you  get  all  this?" 

"I  beat  the  streets  till  I  found  it," 
said  Tembarom.  "I  had  luck  right  away. 
I  went  into  a  confectionery  store  where 
they  make  wedding-cakes.  A  good- 
natured  little  Dutchman  and  his  wife 
kept  it,  and  I  talked  to  them — " 

"Got  next?"  said  Galton,  grinning  a 
little. 

"They  gave  me  addresses,  and  told 
me  a  whole  lot  of  things.  I  got  into  the 
Schwartz  wedding  reception,  and  they 
treated  me  mighty  well.  A  good  many 
of  them  were  willing  to  talk.  I  told 
them  what  a  big  thing  the  page  was  going 
to  be,  and  I  — well,  I  said  the  more  they 
helped  me  the  finer  it  would  turn  out. 
I  said  it  seemed  a  shame  there  shouldn't 
be  an  up-town  page  when  such  swell 
entertainments  were  given.  I've  got  a 
lot  of  stuff  there." 

Galton  laughed. 

"You'd  get  it,"  he  said.  "If  you  knew 
how  to  handle  it,  you'd  make  it  a  hit. 
Well,  take  it  along.  If  it  isn't  right  to- 
morrow, it's  done  tor." 

Tembarom  didn't  tell  stories  or  laugh 
at  dinner  that  evening.  He  said  he  had 
a  headache.  After  dinner  he  bolted  up- 
stairs after  Little  Ann,  and  caught  her 
before  she  mounted  to  her  upper  floor. 

"Will  you  come  and  save  my  life  again?" 
he  said.  "I'm  in  the  tightest  place  I 
ever  was  in  in  my  life." 

"I'll  do  anything  I  can,  Mr.  fcTem- 
barom,"  she  answered,  and  as  his  face 
had  grown  flushed  by  this  time  she 
looked  anxious.  "You  look  downright 
feverish." 

"I've  got  chills  as  well  as  fever,"  he 
said.  "It's  the  page.  It  seems  like  I  was 
going  to  fall  down  on  it." 

She  turned  back  at  once. 

"No  you  won't  Mr.  Tembarom,"  she 
said.  "I'm  just  rightdown  sure  you 
won't." 

They  went  down  to  the  parlor  again, 
and  though  there  were  people  in  it, 
they  found  a  corner  apart,  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  he  had  told  her  what 
had  happened.  » 

She  took  the  manuscript  he  handed  to 
her. 

"If  I  was  well  educated,  I  should  know 
how  to  help  you,"  she  said,  "but  I've  only 
been  to  a  common  Manchaster  school. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  elegant 
language.  What  are  these?"  pointing 
to  the  blue-pencil  marks. 

Tembarom  explained,  and  she  studied 
the  blue  slashes  with  serious  attention. 

"Well,"  she  said  in  a  few  minutes, 
laying  the  manuscript  down,  "I  should 
have  cut  those  words  out  myself  if — if 
you'd  asked  me  which  to  take  away. 
They're  too  showy,  Mr.  Tembarom." 

Tembarom  whipped  a  pencil  out  of  his 
pocket  and  held  it  out. 

"Say,"  he  put  it  to  her,  "would  you 
take  this  and  draw  it  through  a  few  of  the 
other  showy  ones?" 

"I  should  feel  as  if  I  was  taking  too 
much  upon  myself,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
know  anything  about  it." 

"You  know  a  darned  sight  more  than  I 
do,"  Tembarom  argued.  "I  didn't  know 
they  were  showy.  I  thought  they  were 
the  kind  you  had  to  put  in  newspaper 
stuff." 

She  held  the  sheets  of  paper  on  her 
knee,  and  bent  her  head  over  them. 
Tembarom  watched  her  dimples  flash  in 
and  out  as  she  worked  away  like  a  child 
correcting  an  exercise.  Presently  he 
saw  she  was  quite  absorbed.  Some- 
times she  stopped  and  talked,  pressing 
her  lips  together;  sometimes  she  changed 
a  letter.  There  was  no  lightness  in  her 
manner.  A  badly  mutilated  stocking 
would  have  claimed  her  attention  in  the 
same  way. 
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"I  think  I'd  put  'house'  there  instead  of 
'mansion'  if  I  were  you,"  she  suggested 
once. 

"Put  in  a  whole  block  of  houses  if  you 
like,"  he  answered  gratefully.  "What- 
ever you  say  goes.  I  believe  Galton 
would  say  the  same  thing." 

She  went  over  sheet  after  sheet,  and 
though  she  knew  nothing  about  it,  she 
cut  out  just  what  Galton  would  have  cut 
out.  She  put  the  papers  together  at 
last  and  gave  them  back  to  Tembarom, 
getting  up  from  her  seat. 

"I  must  go  back  to  father  now,"  she 
said.  "I  promised  to  make  him  a  good  cup 
of  coffee  over  the  little  oil-stove.  If 
you'll  come  and  knock  at  the  door  I'll 
give  you  one.  It  will  help  you  to  keep 
fresh  while  you  work." 

Tembarom  did  not  go  to  bed  at  all 
that  night,  and  he  looked  rather  fagged 
the  next  morning  when  he  handed  back 
the  "stuff"  entirely  rewritten.  He  swal- 
lowed several  times  quite  hard  as  he 
waited  for  the  final  verdict. ^ 

"You  did  catch  on  to  what  I  didn't 
want,"  Galton  said  at  last.  "You  will 
catch  on  still  more  as  you  get  used  to  the 
work.    And  you  did  get  the 'stuff,' " 

"That  — you  mean  — that  goes?" 
Tembarom  stammered. 

"Yes,  it  goes,"  answered  Galton. 
"You  can  turn  it  in.  We'll  try  the  page 
for  a  month." 

"Gee!  Thank  the  Lord!"  said  Tem- 
barom, then  he  laughed  an  excited  boyish 
laugh,  and  the  blood  came  back  to  his 
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face.  He  had  a  whole  month  before  him, 
and  if  he  had  caught  on  as  soon  as  this,  a 
month  would  teach  him  a  lot. 

He'd  work  like  a  dog. 

He  worked  like  a  healthy  young  mai 
impelled  by  a  huge  enthusiasm,  and  seeing 
ahead  of  him  something  he  had  had  no 
practical  reason  for  aspiring  to.  He 
went  out  in  all  weathers  and  stayed  out 
to  all  hours.  Whatsoever  rebuffs  or 
difficulties  he  met  with  he  never  was  even 
on  the  verge  of  losing  his  nerve.  He 
actually  enjoyed  himself  tremendously  at 
times.  He  made  friends:  people  bega 
to  like  to  see  him.  The  Munsbergs  re 
garded  him  as  an  inspiration  of  their  own 

"He  seen  my  name  over  de  store  an 
come  in  here  first  time  he  vas  sent  up  djj 
vay  to  look  for  t'ings  to  write,"  .Mr. 
Munsberg  always  explained.  "Ve  vas 
awful  busy — time  of  the  Schwartz  vedding 
an'  dere  vas  dat  blizzard.  He  owned  up  he 
vas  new,  an' vanted  some  vun  vhat  knew 
to  tell  him  vhat  vas  goin'  on.  'Course 
I  could  do  it.  Me  an'  my  vife  give  him 
addresses  an'  a  lot  of  items.  He  vorkeel 
'em  up  good.  Dot  up-town  page  is 
gettin'  first-rate.  He  says  he  don'  laiow 
vhat  he'd  have  done  if  he  hadn't  turned 
up  here  dot  day." 

Tembarom,  having  "caught  on"  to  his 
fault  of  style,  applied  himself  with  vigor  to 
elimination.  He  kept  his  tame  dictionary 
chained  to  the  leg  of  his  table — an  old 
kitchen  table  which  Mrs.  Bowse  scrubl>ed 
and  put  into  his  hall  bedroom,  over- 
crowding it  greatly.  He  turned  to  Litlle 
Ann  at  moments  of  desperate  uncertainty 
but  he  was  man  enough  to  do  his  work 
himself.  In  glorious  moments  when  he 
was  rather  sure  that  Galton  was  far 
from  unsatisfied  with  his  progress,  am 
Ann  had  looked  more  than  usually 
distracting  in  her  aloof  and  sober  al- 
luringness, — it  was  her  entire  aloofness 
which  so  stirred  his  blood, — he  sometimes 
stopped  scribbling  and  lost  his  head  for 
a  minute  or  so,  wondering  if  a  fellow  ev«j 
could  "get  away  with  it"  to  the  extent 
of  making  enough  to — but  he  alwaji 
pulled  himself  up  in  time. 

"Nice  fool  I  look,  thinking  that  way!" 
he  would  say  to  himself.  "Shed 
throw  me  down  hard  if  she  knew.  Bin 
my  Lord!  ain't  she  just  a  peach!" 

It  was  in  the  last  week  of  the  month 
of  trial  which  was  to  decide  the  perma- 
nency of  the  page  that  he  came  upon  the 
man  Mrs.  Bowse's  boarders  called  his 
"Freak."  He  never  called  him  a  "freak" 
himself  even  at  the  first.  Even  his 
somewhat  undeveloped  mind  felt  itsel 
confronted  at  the  outset  with  something 
too  abnormal  and  serious  something  wil  li 
a  suggestion  of  the  weird  and  tragic  in  it . 

In  this  wise  it  came  about: 

The  week  had  begun  with  another 
blizzard,  which  after  the  second  day  had 
suddenly  changed  its  mind,  and  turned 
into  sleet  and  rain  which  filled  the  streets 
with  melted  snow,  and  made  walking 
a  fearsome  thing.  Tembarom  had  plenty 
of  walking  to  do.  This  week's  page  wa- 
his  great  effort,  and  was  to  be  a  "dandy  " 
Galton  must  be  shown  what  pertinacity 
could  do. 

"I'm  going  to  get  into  it  up  to  my  neck, 
and  then  strike  out,"  he  said  at  breakfast 
on  Monday  morning. 

Thursday  was  his  most  strenuous  day, 
The  weather  had  decided  to  change 
again,  and  gusts  of  sleet  were  being  driven 
about,  which  added  cold  to  sloppiness. 
He  had  found  it  difficult  to  get  hold 
of  some  details  he  specially  wanted. 
Two  important  and  extremely  good- 
looking  brides  had  refused  to  see  him 
because  Biker  had  enraged  them  in  his 
day.  He  had  slighted  the  description 
of  their  dresses  at  a  dance  where  they  had 
been  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and 
had  worn  things  brought  from  Pans. 
Tembarom  had  gone  from  house  to  house. 
He  had  even  searched  out  aunts  whose 
favor  he  had  won  professionally.  Hi  haS3 
appealed  to  his  dressmaker,  whose  af- 
fection he  had  by  that  time  fully  gained. 
She  was  doing  work  in  the  brides'  houses, 
and  could  make  it  clear  that  he  vouM 
not  call  peau  de  cygne  "Surah  silk," 
nor  duchess  lace  "Baby  Irish."  But  the 
young  ladies  enjoyed  being  besought 
by  a  society  page.  It  was  something  to 
discuss  with  one's  bridesmaids  and  friends, 
to  protest  that  "those  interviewers"  give 
a  person  no  peace.  "If  you  don't  vant 
to  be  in  the  papers,  they'll  put  yon  in 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  hov"ver 
often  you  refuse  them."  They  kept 
Tembarom  running  about,  they  raised 
faint  hopes,  and  then  went  out  vhen  he 
called,  leaving  no  messages,  but  alleging 
the  servant  to  hint  that  if  he  wear  3p  to 
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Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Street 
he  might  chance  to  find  them. 

"All  right,"  said  Tembarom  to  the 
girl,  delighting  her  by  lifting  his  hat 
f  genially  as  he  turned  to  go  down  the 
steps.  "I'll  just  keep  going.  The  Sun- 
day Earth  can't  come  out  without  those 
photographs  in  it.    I  should  lose  my  job." 

When  at  last  he  ran  the  brides  to  cover 
-  it  was  not  at  Two  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
fifth  Street,  but  in  their  own  home,  to 
which  they  had  finally  returned.  They 
had  heard  from  the  servant-girl  about 
what  the  young  gentleman  from  the 
Sunday  Earth  had  said,  and  they  were 
mollified  by  his  proper  appreciation  of 
values.  Tembarom's  dressmaker  friend 
also  proffered  information. 

"I  know  him  myself,"  she  said,  "and 
he's  a  real  nice  gentlemanlike  young 
man.  He's  not  a  bit  like  Biker.  He 
doesn't  think  he  knows  everything. 
He  came  to  me  from  Mrs.  Munsberg, 
just  to  ask  me  the  names  of  fashionable 
materials.  He  said  it  was  more  in- 
portant  than  a  man  knew  till  he  found 
out." 

Miss  Stuntz  chuckled. 
"He  asked  me  to  lend  him  some  bits 
of  samples  so  he  could  learn  them  off 
by  heart,  and  know  them  when  he  saw 
them.  He's  got  a  pleasant  laugh;  shows 
his  teeth,  and  they're  real  pretty  and 
white;  and  he  just  laughed  like  a  boy  and 
said:  'These  samples  are  my  alphabet, 
Miss  Stuntz.  I'm  going  to  learn  to  read 
words  of  three  syllables  in  them.'  " 

When  late  in  the  evening  Tembarom, 
being  let  out  of  the  house  after  his  inter- 
view, turned  down  the  steps  again,  he  car- 
ried with  him  all  he  had  wanted — in- 
formation and  photographs,  even  added 
picturesque  details.  He  was  prepared 
to  hand  in  a  fuller  and  better  page  than 
he  had  ever  handed  in  before.  He 
was  in  as  elated  a  frame  of  mind  as  a 
voting  man  can  be  when  he  is  used  up  with 
tramping  the  streets,  and  running  after 
street-cars,  to  stand  up  in  them  and  hang 
by  a  strap.  He  had  been  wearing  a  new 
pair  of  boots,  one  of  which  rubbed  his 
heel  and  had  ended  by  raising  a  blister 
worthy  of  attention.  To  reach  the 
nearest  "L"  station  he  must  walk  across 
town,  through  several  deserted  streets 
in  the  first  stages  of  being  built  up,  their 
vacant  lots  surrounded  by  high  board 
fencing  covered  with  huge  advertising 
posters.  The  hall  bedroom,  with  the 
gas  turned  up  and  the  cheap,  red-cotton 
comfort  on  the  bed,  made  an  alluring 
picture  as  he  faced  the  sleety  wind. 

"If  I  cut  to  the  avenue  and  catch  the 
'L,'  I'm  bound  to  get  there  sometime, 
anyhow,"  he  said  as  he  braced  himself 
and  set  out  on  his  way. 

The  blister  on  his  heel  had  given  him 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  stop  a  moment  to  ease  it,  and  he  limped 
when  he  began  to  walk  again.  But  he 
limped  as  fast  as  he  could,  while  the 
sleety  rain  beat  in  his  face,  across  one 
street,  down  another  for  a  block  or  so, 
across  another,  the  melting  snow  soak- 
ing even  the  new  boots  as  he  splashed 
through  it.  He  bent  his  head,  however, 
and  limped  steadily.  At  this  end  of  the 
city  many  of  the  streets  were  only  scantily 
built  up,  and  he  was  passing  through  one 
at  the  corner  of  which  was  a  big  vacant  lot. 
At  the  other  corner  a  row  of  cheap  houses 
which  had  only  reached  their  second 
story  waited  among  piles  of  bricks  and 
frozen  mortar  for  the  return  of  the  work- 
men the  blizzard  had  dispersed.  It  was 
a  desolate-enough  thoroughfare,  and 
not  a  soul  was  in  sight.  The  vacant 
lot  was  fenced  in  with  high  boarding 
plastered  over  with  flaring  sheets  advertis- 
ing whiskies,  sauces,  and  theatrical 
ventures.  A  huge  picture  of  a  dramatical- 
ly interrupted  wedding  ceremony  done 
in  reds  and  yellows,  and  announcing  in 
large  letters  that  Mr.  Isaac  Simonson 
presented  Miss  Evangeline  St.  Clair 
in  "Rent  Asunder,"  occupied  several  yards 
of  the  boarding.  As  he  reached  it,  the 
heel  of  Tembarom's  boot  pressed,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  a  red-hot  coal  on  the  flesh. 
He  had  rubbed  off  the  blister.  He  was 
obliged  to  stop  a  moment  again. 

"Gee  whizz!"  he  exclaimed  through 
his  teeth,  "I  shall  have  to  take  my  boot 
off  and  try  to  fix  it." 

To  accomplish  this  he  leaned  against 
the  boarding  and  Miss  Evangeline  St. 
Clair  being  "Rent  Asunder"  in  the  midst 
of  the  wedding  service.  He  cautiously 
removed  his  boot,  and  finding  a  hole 
in  his  sock  in  the  place  where  the  blister 
had  rubbed  off,  he  managed  to  protect 
the  raw  spot  by  pulling  the  sock  over  it. 
Then  he  drew  on  his  boot  again. 

"That'll  be  better,"  he  said,  with  a 
long  breath. 


As  he  stood  on  his  feet  again  he  stared 
involuntarily.  This  was  not  because 
the  blister  had  hurt  him,  but  because 
he  had  heard  behind  him  a  startling 
sound. 

"What's  that?"  broke  from  him. 
"What's  that?" 

He  turned  and  listened,  feeling  his 
heart  give  a  quick  thump.  In  the  dark- 
ness of  the  utterly  empty  street  the  thing 
was  unnatural  enough  to  make  any 
man  jump.  He  had  heard  it  between 
two  gusts  of  wind,  and  through  another 
he  heard  it  again  —an  uncanny,  awful 
sobbing,  broken  by  a  hopeless  wail  of 
words. 

"I  cant  remember!  I  can't — remember! 
0  my  God!" 

And  it  was  not  a  woman's  voice  or  a 
child's;  it  was  a  man's,  and  there  was  an 
eerie  sort  of  misery  in  it  which  made 
Tembarom  feel  rather  sick.  He  had 
never  heard  a  man  sobbing  before.  He 
belonged  to  a  class  which  had  no  time  for 
sobs.    This  sounded  ghastly. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  said,  "the  fellow's 
crying/    A  mant" 

The  sound  came  directly  behind  him. 
There  was  not  a  human  being  in  sight. 
Even  policemen  do  not  loiter  in  empty 
streets. 

"Hello!"  he  cried.  "Where  are  you?" 

But  the  low,  horrible  sound  went  on, 
and  no  answer  came.  His  physical 
sense  of  the  presence  of  the  blister  was 
blotted  out  by  the  abnormal  thrill  of  the 
moment.  One  had  to  find  out  about  a 
thing  like  that — one  just  had  to.  One 
could  not  go  on  and  leave  it  behind  un- 
investigated in  the  dark  and  emptiness 
of  a  street  no  one  was  likely  to  pass 
through.  He  listened  more  intently. 
Yes,  it  was  just  behind  him. 

"He's  in  the  lot  behind  the  fence,"  he 
said.    "How  did  he  get  there?" 

He  began  to  walk  along  the  boarding 
to  find  a  gap.  A  few  yards  farther  on  he 
came  upon  a  broken  place  in  the  in- 
closure — a  place  where  boards  had  sagged 
until  they  fell  down,  or  had  perhaps  been 
pulled  down  by  boys  who  wanted  to  get 
inside.  He  went  through  it,  and  found 
he  was  in  the  usual  vacant  lot  long  given 
up  to  rubbish.  When  he  stood  still  a 
moment  he  heard  the  sobbing  again,  and 
followed  the  sound  to  the  place  behind 
the  boarding  against  which  he  had 
supported  himself  when  he  took  off  his 
boot. 

A  man  was  lying  on  the  ground  with 
his  arms  flung  out.  The  street  lamp 
outside  the  boarding  cast  light  enough  to 
reveal  him.  Tembarom  felt  as  though  he 
had  suddenly  found  himself  taking  part  in 
a  melodrama, — "The  Streets  of  New- 
York,"  for  choice, — though  no  melo- 
drama had  ever  given  him  this  slightly 
shaky  feeling.  But  when  a  fellow  looked 
up  against  it  as  hard  as  this,  what  you 
had  to  do  was  to  hold  your  nerve  and 
make  him  feel  he  was  going  to  be  helped. 
The  normal  human  thing  spoke  loud  in 
him. 

"Hello,  old  man!"  he  said  with  cheerful 
awkwardness.    "What's  hit  you?" 

The  man  started  and  scrambled  to  his 
feet  as  though  he  were  frightened.  He 
was  wet,  unshaven,  white  and  shuddering, 
piteous  to  look  at.  He  stared  with  wild 
eyes,  his  chest  heaving. 

"What's  up?"  said  Tembarom. 

The  man's  breath  caught  itself. 

"I  don't  remember."  There  was  a 
touch  of  horror  in  his  voice,  though  he  was 
evidently  making  an  effort  to  control  him- 
self.   "I  can't — I  can't  remember." 

"What's  your  name?  You  remember 
that?"  Tembarom  put  it  to  him. 

"N-n-no!"  agonizingly.  "If  I  could! 
If  I  could!" 

"How  did  you  get  in  here?" 

"I  came  in  because  I  saw  a  policeman. 
He  wouldn't  understand.  He  would  have 
stopped  me.  I  must  not  be  stopped.  I 
must  not." 

"Where  were  you  going?"  asked  Tem- 
barom, not  knowing  what  else  to  say. 

"Home!  My  God!  man,  home!"  and 
he  fell  to  shuddering  again.  He  put  his 
arm  against  the  boarding  and  dropped  his 
head  against  it.  The  low,  hideous  sob- 
bing tore  him  again. 

T.  Tembarom  could  not  stand  it. 
In  his  newsboy  days  he  had  never  been 
able  to  stand  starved  dogs  and  homeless 
cats.  Mrs.  Bowse  was  taking  care  of  a 
wretched  dog  for  him  at  the  present 
moment.  He  had  not  wanted  the  poor 
brute, — he  was  not  particularly  fond  of 
dogs, — but  it  had  followed  him  home,  and 
after  he  had  given  it  a  bone  or  so,  it  had 
licked  its  chops  and  turned  up  its  eyes 
at  him  with  such  abject  appeal  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  turn  it  into  the  streets 
again.    He  was  unsentimental,  but  ruled 
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always  oiled.  Every  moving  part  is 
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stant stream  of  oil  flows  on  every 
bearing.  The  shafts  run  in  oil.  The 
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bearings  and  dry  gears  cause  friction 
and  loss  of  power.  The  Aermotor  pumps 
in  the  lightest  breeze  because  it  is  cor- 
rectly designed  and  well  oiled. 
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Make  Rooms  Cheerful 

At  Small  Cost 


The  day  is  past  when  careful 
housewives  will  take  the  risks 
th  t  had  to  be  encountered  in 
choosing  floor  coverings  a  decade 
ago.  With  the  advance  of  science 
women  have  been  taught  the 
value  of  preserving  gocd  health 
at  home  by  adopting  sanitary 
floor  coverings — in  other  words, 
Linoleum  or  Linoleum  Rugs. 
When  you  purchase  Linoleum  in 


the  form  of  a  rug  or  by  the  yard 
you  have  invested  in  a  floor  cov- 
ering that  gives  satisfaction  and 
comfort.  Its  use  makes  rooms 
cheerful  and  the  eff  ort  necessary 
to  keep  it  "spic  and  span"  is  neg- 
ligible. Remove  dust  with  a  light 
mop  and  you  have  a  bright,  clean 
floor  that  is  sanitary,  good-look- 
ing, easily  kept  clean  and 
comfortable  to  walk  on. 


Dominion  Linoleum  Rugs 

are  uniformly  reliable,  for  they  conform  to  a  high  standard  that  has 
been  carefully  maintained  for  years.  Wear  is  built  right  into  them 
through  the  incorporation  of  germ-killing  linseed  oil  that  has  been 
oxidized  and  then  pressed  under  great  pressure  to  a  base  of  long- 
wearing  imported  burlap. 

When  you  purchase  your  new  floor  coverings  this 
spring  ask  your  dealer  for  DOMINION  LINOLEUM 
RUGS,  or  DOMINION  LINOLEUM  by  the  yard. 
Many  new  designs  are  now  on  sale  at  prices  that  are 
much  lower  than  they  have  been  for  years. 

All  good  Stores  throughout  Canada  sell  them 
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The  housewife  of  the  hour 
knows  its  great  bread-making  power 
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by  primitive  emotions.  Also  he  had  a 
sudden  recollection  of  a  night  when  as  a 
little  fellow  he  had  gone  into  a  vacant 
lot  and  cried  as  like  this  as  a  child  could. 
It  was  a  bad  night  when  some  "tough" 
big  boys  had  turned  him  out  of  a  warm 
corner  in  a  shed,  and  he  had  nowhere  to  go, 
and  being  a  friendly  little  fellow,  the 
unfriendliness  had  hit  him  hard.  The 
boys-  had  not  seen  him  crying,  but  he 
remembered  it.  He  drew  near,  and  put 
his  hand  on  the  shaking  shoulder. 

"Say,  don't  do  that,"  he  said.  "I'll 
help  you  to  remember." 

He  scarcely  knew  why  he  said  it.  There 
was  something  in  the  situation  and  in  the 
man  himself  which  was  compelling.  He 
was  not  of  the  tramp  order.  His  wet 
clothes  had  been  decent,  and  his  broken, 
terrified  voice  was  neither  coarse  nor  nasal. 
He  lifted  his  head  and  caught  Tembarom's 
arm,  clutching  it  with  desperate  fingers. 

"Could  you?"  he  poured  forth  the 
words.  "Could  you?  I'm  not  quite  mad. 
Something  happened.  If  I  could  be 
quiet!  Don't  let  them  stop  me!  My 
God!  my  God!  my  God!  I  can't  say  it. 
It's  not  far  away,  but  it  won't  come  back. 


You're  a  good  fellow;  if  you're  human, 
help  me!  help  me!  help  me!"  He  clung 
to  Tembarom  with  hands  which  shook; 
his  eyes  were  more  abject  than  the 
starved  dog's;  he  choked,  and  awful 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  "Only  help 
me,"  he  cried — "just  help,  help,  help 
— for  a  while.  Perhaps  not  long.  It 
would  come  back."  He  made  a  horrible 
effort.  "Listen!  My  name — I  am — I  am 
— it's—" 

He  was  down  on  the  ground  again, 
groveling.  His  efforts  had  failed.  Tem- 
barom, overwrought  himself,  caught  at 
him  and  dragged  him  up. 

"Make  a  fight,"  he  said.  "You  can't 
lie  down  like  that.  You've  got  to  put  up 
a  fight.  It'll  come  back.  I  tell  you  it 
will.  You've  had  a  clip  on  the  head  or 
something.  Let  me  call  an  ambulance 
and  take  you  to  the  hospital." 

The  next  moment  he  was  sorry  he  had 
said  the  words,  the  man's  terror  was  so 
ill  to  behold.  He  grew  livid  with  it,  and 
uttered  a  low  animal  cry. 

"Don't  drop  dead  over  it,"  said  Tem- 
barom, rather  losing  his  head.  "I  won't 
do  it,  though  what  in  thunder  I'm  going 
to  do  with  you  I  don't  know.  You 
can't  stay  here." 

"For  God's  sake!"  said  the  man. 
"For  God's  sake!"  He  put  his  shaking 
hand  on  Tembarom  again,  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  bewildered  scrutiny.  "I'm 
not  afraid  of  you."  he  said;  "I  don't  know 
why.  There's  something  all  right  about 
you.  If  you'll  stand  by  me— you'd 
stand  by  a  man,  I'd  swear.  Take  me 
somewhere  quiet.  Let  me  get  warm  and 
think." 

"The  less  you  think  now  the  better," 
answered  Tembarom  "You  want  a  bed 
and  a  bath  and  a  night's  rest.  I  guess 
I've  let  myself  in  for  it.  You  brush  off 
and  brace  yourself  and  come  with  me." 

There  was  the  hall  bedroom  and  the 
red-cotton  comfort  tor  one  night  at  least, 
and  Mrs.  Bowse  was  a  soft-hearted  wo- 
man. If  she'd  heard  the  fellow  sobbing 
behind  the  fence,  she'd  have  been  in  a 
worse  fix  than  he  was.  Women  were 
kinder-hearted  than  men,  anyhow.  The 
way  the  fellow's  voice  sounded  when  he 
said,  "Help  me,  help  me,  help  me!" 
sounded  as  though  he  was  in  hell.  ".Made 
me  feel  as  if  I  was  bracing  up  a  chap  that 
was  going  to  be  electrocuted,"  he  thought, 
feeling  sickish  again.  "I've  not  got  back- 
bone enough  to  face  that  sort  of  thing. 
Got  to  take  him  somewhere." 

They  were  walking  toward  the  "L" 
together,  and  he  was  wondering  what  he 
should  say  to  Mrs.  Bowse  when  he  saw 
his  companion  fumbling  under  his  coat 
at  the  back  as  though  he  was  in  search 
of  something.  His  hands  being  un- 
steady, it  took  hitn  some  moments 
to  get  at  what  he  wanted.  He  evidently 
had  a  belt  or  a  hidden  pocket.  He  got 
something  out  and  stopped  under  a  street 
light  to  show  it  to  Tembarom.  His  hands 
still  shook  when  he  held  them  out,  and  his 
look  was  a  curious,  puzzled,  questioning 
one.  What  he  passed  over  to  Tembarom 
was  a  roll  of  money.  Tembarom  rather 
lost  his  breath  as  he  saw  the  number 
of  two  five-hundred-dollar  bills,  and  of 
several  hundred,  besides,  twenties,  tens 
and  fives. 

"Take  it — keep  it,"  he  said.    "It  will 

pay." 

Hully  gee!"  cried  Tembarom,  aghast. 
"Don't  go  giving  away  your  whole  pile 
•to  the  first  fellow  you  meet.    I  don't 
want  it." 

"Take  it,"  The  stranger  put  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  the  abject  look  in  his  eyes 
harrowingly  like  the  starved  dog's  again. 

"There's  something  all  right  about  you. 
You'll  help  me." 

"If  I  don't  take  it  for  you,  some  one 
will  knock  you  upon  the  head  for  it." 
Tembarom  hesitated,  but  the  next  in- 
stant he  stuffed  it  all  in  his  pocket,  incited 
thereto  by  the  sound  of  a  whizzing  roar. 

"There's  the  'L'  coming,"  he  cried; 
"run  for  all  you're  worth."    And  they 
fled  up  the  street  and  up  the  steps,  and 
caught  it  without  a  second  to  spare. 
To  be  continued. 


Where  Words  Failed — The  new  guard 
was  not  familiar  with  a  certain  railway  run 
in  Wales.  Came  a  station  which  rejoiced 
in  the  name  Llanfairfechanpwllgogerych. 
For  a  few  minutes  he  stood  looking  at  the 
signboard  in  mute  helplessness.  Then 
pointing  to  the  board,  and  waving  his 
other  arm  toward  the  carriages,  he  called, 
"If  there's  anybody  there  for  here,  this 
is  it!"  —  Western  Christian  Advocate, 
Cincinnati. 
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ALFALFA 


Why  sow  Imported  or  Northern  Seed 
when  you  can  buy  from  us  the  genuine 
Home-Grown  Ontario  Variegated  Alfalfa? 
Our  No.  1  grade  is  all  sold  out,  but  wc 
still  have  some  good  No.  2,  which  we 
guarantee  to  please  you  on  arrival  or  ship 
[  it  back. 

Home-Grown  Alfalfa,  No.  2  $19.00 

Home-Grown  Red,  No.  2   16.00 

Home-Grown  Alsike,  No.  1   13.00 

Home-Grown  Alsike,  No.  2   12.00 

Timothy.  No.  2  (No.  1  Purity)   5.25 

Sweet  Clover,  White  Blossom  No.  1.  6.00 

These  prices  are  freight  paid  and  bags 
free  in  Ontario  on  $25.00. 

Caledonia  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Caledonia,  Ontario 


Government  Standard 

No.  1,  Red  Clover  818.00  per  bus. 

No.  2,  Red  Clover  $16.00  "  " 

No.  1,  Alsike  $14.50  "  " 

No.  2.  Alsike  ^  $12.50   "  " 

No.  l.W.  B.  Sweet  Clover....$  6.00  "  " 
No.  2,  W.  B.  Sweet  Clover....$  5.50  "  " 
No.  3,  W.  B.  Sweet  Clover.. ..$  4.50  "  " 
No.  1,  Y.  B.  Sweet  Clover  . ..$  6.00  "  " 
No.  2.  Y.  B.  Sweet  Clover....$  5.50   "  " 

No.  1.  Alfalfa,  Northern  $16.00  "  " 

No.  1,  Alfalfa,  Grimms  $34.00   "  " 

No.  2.  Timothy  No.  1  Purity$  4.75  "  " 

Mixed  Timothy  and  

Red  Clover,  $9.00  per  bus.  of  60 

Mixed  Timothy  and  

Alsike.  $9.00  per  bus.  of  60 

On  ail  orders  of  $25.00  or  over  we  pay  the 
Freight,  East  of  Manitoba.  Bags  extra  at 
40  eta.  each.    Terms,  Cash  with  Order. 

TODD  &  COOK 

Seed  Merchants,        Stouffville,  Ont. 


Selected  Seed 

and  Seed  Grain 

Bus. 

Red  Clover  No.  1  $17.50 

Alsike  No.  1   13.50 

Timothy  No.  2  (No.  1  for  purity)   5.50 

Alfalfa,  Northern  grown   16.50 

Alfalfa,  Canadian  grown   19.00 

Sweet  Clover,  White  Blossom   5.00 

Sweet  Clover,  Scarified   6.00 

SEED  OATS 
Banner  Oats  (last  year's  crop)  test  32 

lbs.  to  bus   1.00 

Thousand-Dollar  Oats  (new  crop)  test 

33  lbs.  to  bus   1.00 

Early  Alaska  Oats  (ripens  with  barley, 

very  early)  test  38  lbs.  to  bus   1.50 

New  Oats,  New  Banker   1.50 

Seed  Peas.  Golden  Vine   2.50 

Black  Barley,  60  lbs.  to  bus   2.50 

O.  A.  C.  No.  21  Barley   1.25 

Our  terms  are  cash,  ex-warehouse  Guelph. 
Bags,  cotton,  40c.  each;  sacks,  10c.  each. 

THE  HEWER  SEED  CO. 

Guelph  Ontario 


Annual  Sweet  Clover 

Thoroughly  cleaned  and  scarified;  genuine 
Hubam.  Ontario  grown,  10  lbs.  or  over 
$1.75  per  pound,  under  10  lbs.  $1.90  per 
pound.    Charges  prepaid. 

W.  T.  BUCHANAN,  Comber,  Ont. 


That  Will  Grow 


I     Of*!!      Redried  Seed  Corn 

RM  All  varieties. 

Write  for  prices. 

J.  0.  DUKE  SEED  CO.  LIMITED, 
RUTHVEN,  ONTARIO 


PUntMcConnell's  r§SS^S7tJ^ 

Illustrated  Catalogue  listing  the  leading  varieties 
of  Strawberry  and  all  other  Small  Fruit  Plants. 
Also  Asparagus,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines  and 
Bulbs.   Transportation  charges  paid. 
H.  L.  McConnell  &  Son,  Port  Burwell,  Ont. 

Very  limited  quantity  of 

HUBAM  CLOVER  SEED 

(new  Annual  Sweet  Clover)  genuine,  government 
certified,  to  clearat$1.25  per  lb.,  lOlbs.  or  over  $1.00 
l>er  lb.  postpaid.    Duncan  Mtlntyre,  Thedford,  Ont. 


Strawberries 

Write  foi  my  1922  Strawberry  Plant  Catalogue. 
Big  money  in  growing  strawberries. 


W.  H.  BRAMLEY 


Strathroy,  Ontario 


Current  Events. 


Hon.  Frederick  F.  Pardee  (Lib.)  was 
summoned  to  the  Senate  of  Canada. 

*  *    *  * 

Miss  Dora  Helena  Stock,  of  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  a  graduate  of  Queen's  (1915),  has 
been  awarded  the  Ontario  Government 
Scholarship  of  §1,200,  enabling  her  to 
study  in  France  for  one  year. 

*    *    *  * 

Collision  between  the  North  and  South 
of  Ireland  still  brews,  chiefly  over  the 
boundary  dispute,  and  troops  are  being 

massed  along  the  Ulster  border. 

*  *    *  * 

Twenty  Mohammedan  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  India,  have  sent  to  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  a  protest  against  the 
Government's  action  in  calling  upon 
Mr.  Montagu  to  resign  as  Secretary 
for  India  on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
passed  over  the  Cabinet  in  publishing 
the  telegram  re  the  Sevres  Treaty.  Mr. 
Montagu,  who  says  the  Cabinet  had 
plenty  of  time  to  stop  the  publication 
if  it  had  wished,  declares  he  has  been  a 
party  sacrifice,  and  offered  to  resign  from 


Parliament  —  but  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech,  in  which  he  criticized 
the  Premier  and  Lord  Curzon,  a  un- 
animous vote  of  confidence  was  passed 
by  the  House.  It  is  believed  by  many 
that  the  occurrence  has  "driven  the 
final  nail  into  the  coffin  of  the  Coalition 
Government."  At  present,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  is  resting  in  Wales,  and  preserving 
silence  in  regard  to  his  future  action  in 
regard  to  the  general  crisis  that  has 
precipitated  itself  in  the  political  situa- 
tion. .  .  The  much  discussed  telegram 
from  India  issued  an  appeal  for  considera- 
tion of  the  Mohammedan  demands 
regarding  Turkey, — evacuation  of  Con- 
stantinople, suzerainty  of  the  Sultan 
over  the  Holy  places,  and  restoration 
of  certain  territories  to  Turkey. 

*  *    *  * 

The  revolutionary  war  begun  ^by  the 
striking  miners  on  the  Rand,  South 
Africa,  has  been  crushed  by  General 
Smuts. 

*  *    *  * 

On  March  16th  Ahmed  Fuad  Pasha 
was  proclaimed  King  of  Egypt,  and  will 
be  known  as  "King  Fuad."  Among  those 
present  at  the  ceremony  were  Field 
Marshal  Viscount  Allenby  and  his  staff. 


United  Dairymen  Co-operative  Co.,  Limited. 


A  representative  of  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
United  Dairymen  Co-operative  Co.,  Ltd. 
at  Peterboro,  on  Tuesday  last,  where 
the  presidents  of  the  various  county 
organizations  were  present  to  represent 
the  shareholders.  County  presidents 
from  Peterboro,  Frontenac,  Lennox  and 
Addington,  Carleton,  Leeds,  Stormont, 
and  one  or  two  other  counties  were 
present,  in  addition  to  the  Secretary 
and  Manager  of  the  Company,  a  repre- 
sentative of  Oxford  County  and  three 
or  four  local  shareholders  from  the 
county  of  Peterboro.  It  was  explained 
that  according  to  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  company,  locals  are  established 
where  there  are  at  least  forty  shareholders 
and  that  these  locals  have  their  own 
county  organizations  for  which  they 
elect  their  county  presidents.  These 
county  presidents  are  delegated  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  company  on 
behalf  of  the  shareholders  who  them- 
selves can  attend  if  they  care  to  do  so 
and  take  part  in  discussion,  but  they 
cannot  vote. 

The  meeting  referred  to  was  preceeded 
by  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
who  met  in  the  forenoon  and  presumably 
dealt  with  all  matters  of  importance. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  practical- 
ly no  difference  in  the  personnel  of  the 
two  meetings  the  procedure  of  the  after- 
noon meeting  was  not  frought  with  any 
discussions  that  were  calculated  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  future  activities 
of  the  company  and  the  principal  business 
done  was  to  pass  finally  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  Manager,  to  hear 
reports  from  the  various  county  presidents 
upon  the  possibilities  of  increased  business 
for  the  coming  season  from  their  re- 
spective districts  and  to  elect  officers  for 
the  year.  All  of  the  reports  which  were 
heard  had  already  been  heard  and  dis- 
cussed at  the  local  meetings  and  since 
presumably  the  situation  in  each  county 
had  already  been  thoroughly  canvassed 
at  the  morning  meeting,  there  was  really 
nothing  done  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Management  that 
bore  seriously  upon  the  affairs  and  policies 
of  the  company.  This  was  the  first  year 
that  representatives  of  the  Press  had  been 
invited  to  attend  and  it  was  thought 
that  there  would  be  some  discussion  of 
the  proposed  dairy  organization  which 
is  being  advocated  by  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  regarding 
which  the  United  Dairymen  Co-operative 
were  approached  some  months  ago. 
This  proposition  was  not  mentioned, 
however,  but  in  all  likelihood  it  was 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  Secretary,  H.  B.  Cowan 
did  refer  to  the  matter  indirectly  when 
referring  to  the  meetings  held  throughout 
Ontario  by  Aaron  Sapiro,  the  Californian 
co-operator,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  and 
if  the  attitude  of  the  U.  D.  C.  is  to  be 
interpreted  from  the  statements  of  the 
Secretary  it  would  appear  that  California 
methods  and  experiences  are  not  con- 
sidered altogether  applicable  to  Ontario 
conditions.  It  was  stated  that  these 
methods  had  been  thoroughly  investigated 
by  the  U.  D.  C.  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  and  that  the  present  system  of  organ- 
ization was  deemed  preferable. 


The  report  of  the  Manager  indicated 
that  a  total  of  $1,562,007.59  in  business 
had  been  done  for  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1921,  of  which  $21,466.68  was 
with  butter  and  the  remainder  with  cheese. 
Altogether,  102,000  boxes  of  cheese  were 
handled  during  the  year,  98,614  boxes 
being  disposed  of  in  Montreal  and  the 
remainder  in  Toronto,  except  for  about 
200  boxes  which  were  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  In  1920  the  busi- 
ness done  amounted  to  $1,013,248.77 
and  included  948  boxes  of  butter  and 
43,957  boxes  of  cheese.  The  quantity 
of  cheese  handled  was  increased  by  133 
per  cent,  during  1921  and,  had  the  price 
level  been  as  high  in  1921  as  in  1920,  the 
total  business  done  last  year  would  have 
been  over  $700,000  more  than  it  was. 
Thus  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  the  U.  D. 
C.  is  making  progress  and,  in  fact,  com- 
parisons of  the  progress  made  during 
the  eighteen  months  of  operation  by  the 
officers  of  the  company  show  that  the 
U.  D.  C.  has  reached  the  same  point  in 
two  years  that  other  organizations  were 
able  to  reach  only  by  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year. 

A  comparison  of  actual  price  received  by 
the  company,  with  prices  quoted  on  the 
various  cheese  boards  in  Eastern  Ontario 
points  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  co- 
operative selling.  W.  W.  Moore,  Manager 
of  the  company,  made  the  following 
statement  in  which  this  comparison  of 
prices  is  shown,  but  he  pointed  out  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  comparison 
that  is  absolutely  accurate.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  cheese 
boards  meet  on  different  days  of  the  week 
and  the  statement  also  points  out  that 
the  prices  quoted  on  cheese  boards  are  not 
always  the  prices  received  by  the  producer. 
The    statement  follows: 

"The  following  comparison  of  prices 
paid  at  the  Tuesday  sales  of  United 
Dairymen  Co-operative,  Limited,  in 
Montreal,  for  cheese  grading  as  "First's" 
during  the  season  of  1921,  with  the  prices 
paid  on  the  leading  cheese  boards  of  the 
province,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Moore,  the  Montreal  Manager  of  United 
Dairymen  Co-operative,  Limited.  The 
prices  paid  at  the  U.  D.  C.  sales  are  the 
actual  prices.  The  prices  taken  for  the 
cheese  boards  are  the  highest  prices 
bid  on  the  cheese  boards  on  the  days 
of  the  sales.  In  some  cases  cheese  sold 
for  slightly  higher  prices  off  the  boards 
than  the  prices  bid  on  the  boards;  while 
in  other  cases  they  sold  for  less.  Frequent- 
ly high  prices  were  bid  on  the  boards  for 
certain  lactories  which  were  not  realized 
by  many  other  factories  on  the  board. 
In  some  cases  prices  were  bid  on  the  boards 
but  the  factories  later  did  not  receive 
within  3  and  4  cents  a  lb.  of  the  price  bid. 
This  was  true  of  one  sale  on  the  Perth 
board,  and  helps  to  account  for  the  high 
average  price  on  that  board.  The 
figures  cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely 
reliable,  but  are  the  fairest  that  can  be 
secured  under  the  circumstances.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  factories 
selling  on  the  cheese  boards  during 
November  were  expected  to  make  an 
allowance  of  one  lb.  a  box.  This  was„not 
the  case  with  the  factories  selling  at  the 
sales  of  United  Dairymen  Co-operative, 
Limited.    Allowance  has  been  made  in 


Children's  Rights 

Every  child  has  a  right  to 
"life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness." 

A  care-free  childhood  is 
the  right  of  every  boy  and 
girl  born  into  the  world. 
Little  children  bring  more 
to  us  than  we  bring  to 
them.  They  put  us  in 
their  debt.  Guard  their 
happiness  by  means  of" 
life  insurance. 

Write  for  our  booklet, 
"Mutual  Life  Ideals."  It 
will  help  you. 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE 

of  Canada 

WATERLOO,  ONTARIO  i 


L3E 


THE 

MOLSONS 

BANK 

INCORPORATED  1855 
Capital  &  Reserve  $9,000,000. 


128  Branches  in  Canada 


Opportunities  to  buy  cattle,  horses,  farm 
implements,  etc.,  cheaply,  are  constantly 
turning  up.  The  farmer  with  money  saved 
is  the  one  who  gets  these  snaps.  Place 
your  crop  earning  in  a  Savings  Account 
with  the  nearest  branch  of  The  Molsons 
Bank  where,  while  earning  interest  and 
being  absolutely  safe,  it  is  available  at  any 
minute. 


Lasts  Longer — Cheapest 

Use  these  wide  tire  steel  wheels  with 
removeable  spokes,  easily  replaceable 
at  low  cost.    Ask  tor 

Tudhope-  Anderson 
T£i  Steel  Wheels 

Ordinary  wheels  have  spokes  cast  in 
the  hub  and  are  useless  when  spokea 
are  broken.  Tudhope-Anderson  wheels 
last  a  lifetime,  the  spokes  being  re- 
placeable. 

Made  in  sizes  20"  to 
60"  diameter,  with  tires 
3"  to  10"  wide ;  hubs  to 
fit  any  skein  or  bearing. 

Write  for  full  particu- 
lars and  order  blanks. 

We  also  manufacture 
Low  Down  Trucks  with 
Wide  Tire  Steel  Wheels. 

Tudhope-Anderson  Co.,  Limited 
Orillia  -  -  Ontario  7S 


For  Sale— Registered  O.  A  .C.  No.  21  Barley 


in  2-bushel  sealed  bags.    Bags  free. 
Write  for  prices. 

PETER  G.  MORISON,  R.  3,  St.  Mary's,  Ontario 


Sweet  Clover  White  Blossom 

Government  tested  seed,  Bags  free.  Five  dollars 
per  bus.  Cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D. 

L.  B.  Nicholson, 
Holstein,  Ontario. 
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To  Our  Regular  Subscribers 

Or  members  of  their  families,  who  forward  the  name  of  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIBER, 
with  the  sum  of  $1.50  collected  from  the  new  subscriber  to 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine 

We  will  promptly  forward  the  Vegetable  Seed  Collection  or  the  Flower  Seed  Collectkn 
listed  below. 

Send  TWO  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS  with  the  sum  of  $3.00  you  collect,  and  we  will 
send  you  both  collections. 

When  remitting  use  Postal  Note,  Money  Order  or  Express  Order. 
These  seeds  are  secured  from  the  firm  of  Geo.  Keith  &  Sons. 


VEGETABLE  SEED  LIST 


1  pkt  Swiss  Chard-Lucullius 
1  oz.   Beet-Crosby's  Egyptian 
Carrot-Chantenay 
Cabbage-Copenhagen  Market 
Cucumber-Keith's  Perfection 
Lettuce-Big  Boston 
Onion- Yellow  Globe  Danvers 
Parsnip-Hollow  Crown 


1  pkt 
1  pkt 
1  pkt 
1  pkt 
1  oz. 
1  pkt 


1  oz.    Radish-Scarlet  White  Tip 

1  pkt.  Parsley-Curled 

1  pkt.  Tomato  Earliana 

1  pkt.  Keiths  Extra  Early  Prize  Muskmelons 

1  pkt.  Coles  Early  Watermelon 

2  oz.  Corn-Golden  Bantam 

1  pkt.  Sweet  Peas,  Choice  Mixed  Spencers 
1  pkt.  Nasturtiums-Choice  Mixed  Dwarf 


FLOWER  SEED  LIST 


MARIGOLD 
MIGNONETTE 

PETUNIAS,  single,  double  or  mixed 
VERBENAS  -  mixed 
SWEET  WILLIAM  -  mixed  single 
PHLOX  DRUMMONDI 


ASTER  -  Comet  mixed 
SWEET  ALYSSUM 
COREOPSIS  -  Mixed 
GAILLARDIA 
ZINNIA 

POPPY — SHIRLEY 
SWEET  PEAS  -  MIXED 

This  is  your  chance  to  secure  the  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  you  need  jn  return  for  a  little  effort. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LIMITED,  London,  Ontario 


every  case  for  the  shipping  charges  to 
Montreal,  and  the  sales  charges  there." 

Average  Price 

Board  c.  per  lb. 

Perth   18.65 

Belleville   18.55 

U.  D.  C   13.46 

Madoc   18.41 

Napanee   18.32 

Iroquois   18.30 

Cornwall   18.28 

Stirling   18.24 

Vankleek  Hill   18.04 

Kingston   18.03 

Brockville   18.01 

Campbellford   17.96 

In  connection  with  the  above  state- 
ment it  was  stated  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Brockville  Board  there  were  no 
sales  in  50  per  cent,  of  the  meetings;  that 
is  to  say,  the  sales  were  made  on  the  curb 
and  not  on  the  board.  The  season  of  1921 
wars  said  by  at  least  one  exporter  to  have 
been  the  hardest  he  had  experienced  in 
35  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  prices  were 
declining,  merchants  were  anxious  to  get 
stocks  off  their  hands  and  sterling  ex- 
change was  not  steady.  With  one  ex- 
ception there  were  more  new  factories 
that  turned  their  business  to  the  U.  D.  C. 
in  the  month  of  October  than  in  any  other 
month  of  the  year.  It  was  also  stated 
by  the  Manager  that  the  cheese  boards 
no   longer   represent   the   producer,  if 


they  ever  did.    At  one  time  last  yeaa 
it  was  thought  that  the  situation  would) 
become  so   serious   that   the  MontreaLj 
buyers  would  refuse  to  buy  and  the  U.  D.j 
C.  attempted  to  get  representatives  from: 
the  various  cheese  boards  east  of  Torontol 
to  Montreal  for  a  conference  as  to  what 
could  be  done.    Only  one  cheese  board 
would    send    a    representative,  others 
saying  that  they  had  no  funds  to  pay 
expenses. 

The  total  number  of  factories  selling 
at  one  time  or  another  through  the 
U.  D.  C.  last  year  was  155  as  against 
79  the  year  before.  Three  carloads  of 
cheese  were  sold  last  year  for  factories, 
on  P.  E.  Island  and  it  is  believed  that 
several  more  factories  from  the  Island 
will  sell  through  the  U.  D.  C.  this  year. 
The  U.  D.  C.  has  been  the  pioneer  in  the 
sale  of  graded  cheese  and  there  were  some 
at  the  the  first  who  believed  this  departure 
alone  would  put  the  company  out  of 
business.  For  the  coming  season  the 
cheese  consigned  to  the  company  will 
be  stored  in  the  new  cold  storage- 
warehouse  built  by  the  Montreal  Harbor 
Commission  and  the  offices  of  the  com- 
pany will  also  be  in  this  building  which  is. 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  on  the  North 
American  continent  having  cost  about 
two  million  dollars. 

The  company  also  does  some  business 
in  the  furnishing  of  supplies  for  factories. 
This  has  been  of  considerable  advantage 
and  the  lines  handled  will  be  increased 
this  year.  The  cheese  handled  by  tin- 
Company  is  sold  to  all  of  the  Montreal 
exporters  with  one  exception  and  some 
of  it  also  goes  to  packers  and  jobbers- 
There  was  some  cheese  sold  last  year  to 
the  United  States.  The  financial  state- 
ment showed  a  profit  of  $796.59  for  the 
year  and  a  profit  carried  over  from  the 
previous  year  of  $221,  making  a  total  for 
distribution  amounting  to  $1,017.  The 
subscribed  capital  of  the  company 
amounts  to  §18,650,  of  which  $7,416  has. 
been  paid  up,  leaving  a  balance  of  $11,233 
uncalled. 

The  reports  of  the  county  Presidents 
indicated  that  for  the  coming  season 
there  is  a  good  prospect  that  many  moid 
factories  will  sell  through  the  U.  D.  C. 
than  was  the  case  last  season.  ThisS 
was  true  of  practically  every  county 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion 
expressed  that  the  company  was  making 
progress.  The  Dairy  Standards  Act 
was  mentioned  frequently,  but  every 
one  who  spoke  seemed  to  think  that  it 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  dairy  industry 
and  believed  it  was  a  good  step.  Some 
felt  that  it  would  be  likely  to  cause  so  mi 
trouble,  but  that  a  large  number  of  the 
makers  were  responsible  for  this.  Out- 
speaker  who  had  been  president  of  tht 
Brockville  cheese  board  for  two  years, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sooner 
this  board  was  done  away  with  the 
better  for  the  cheese  industry  of  Eastern, 
Ontario.  This  is  largely  because  the  boarfl 
is  largely  dominated  by  one  or  two  large 
combinations  which  prevent  competition. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1922  re- 
sulted as  follows:  President,  R.  \Y. 
Ireland,  Wellington,  Ont.,  Prince  Edward 
County;  Vice-President,  Hugh  Moloney, 
Marmora,  Ont.,  Hastings  County;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, H.  B.  Cowan,  Peterboro 
County;  Directors:  Jno.  McCaffery, 
Madoc,  Ont.,  East  Hastings;  Peter 
Hughes,  Burgessville,  Oxford  County; 
J.  R.  Shields,  Peterboro,  Peterboro 
County;  Jno.  Beatty,  Mallorytown,  Ont., 
Leeds  County;  Newton  Browntee,  North 
Gower,  Ont.j  Carleton  County;  D.  \V. 
Hope,  Summerstown,  Glengarry  County. 


A40-lb.  World's  Record 
Junior  Three- Year-Old. 

It  is  reported  that  Louise  Alcartra 
Prilly  at  three  years  and  five  months  has 
completed  a  seven  days'  production  of 
40,197  lbs.  butter  from  590  lbs.  of  milk 
and  is  still  going  strong.  This  record  was 
made  60  days  after  completing  a  year 
record  of  865  lbs.  of  butter  from  23,250  lbs. 
of  milk  as  a  junior  two-year-old,  and  she 
was  dry  only  three  weeks.  Louise 
Alcartra' Prilly  is  the  first  40-lb.  innioi 
three-year-old  and  hers  is  the  first  40-lb 
record  reported  since  February,  1920. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  the  Bridgford  senior 
herd  sire,  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly,  who 
has  another  daughter  that  recently 
completed  a  World's  record  of  over  27,000 
lbs.  of  milk  in  the  senior  two-year-old 
class. 
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Toronto,  Montreal, 


Comment  on  week  ending  March  16. 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  market. 


Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Markets  Tops 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Division. 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  16 


Sales 

Same 
Week 
1921 


CATTLE 

Top  Price  Good  Steers 
(1,000-1,200)  lbs. 
Week        Week         Same  Week 
Ending      Ending       Week  Ending 
Mar.  9     Mar.  16        1921        Mar.  9 

Toronto  (U  S.  Y.)   4,438  7,412  5,931  $  8.00  .$11.00  $  9.00 

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.)   496   881   448   8.00          12.00   8.00 

Montreal  East  End)   442   540   450   8.00         12.00   8.00 

W°nnipeg-      !.593   382  l.°*9   7.00   9.00   6.75 

HOGS 

Sales  Top  Price  Selects 

Week  Same  Week  Week  Same  Week 
Ending  Week  Ending  Ending  Week  Ejiding 
Mar.  16      1921       Mar.  9     Mar.  16       1921        Mar.  9 

Toronto  (U  S.  Y.)   4,444  4,950  5,862  $13.00  $15.25  $13.75 

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.)   1,714  1,556  2,252         13.50         16.00   14.25 

Montreal  East  End)   718   521  1,261          13.50          16.00   14.25 

Winnipeg    3.262  2.12?  4,177         11.50         13.75   12.50 


Sales 


CALVES 


Top  Price  Good  Calves 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  16 

1,267. 

1,242. 


Same  Week 
Week  Ending 
1921      Mar.  9 

..   903  1,261. 

..  966  1,057 ... 

1,058  1,033  1,438. 


Work 

Ending 
Mar.  16 
$14.00 
.    9 . 50 
.  9.50. 


235 


123. 


265  12.00 


Same  Week 
Week  Ending 
1921        Mar.  9 

$18.00  $14.00 

.  13.00   9.00 

.  13.00   9.00 

.  11.00          10  (Hi 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  16 

405... 

72... 

94.. 
360 ... 


Sales 
Same 
Week 
1921 
1,092 
..  92. 

82. 
..  282. 


SHEEP 

Top  Price  Good  Lambs 
Week        Week         Same  Week 
Ending      Ending       Week  Ending 
Mar.  9     Mar.  16        1921       Mar.  9 

...  447  $14.00  $14.50  $14.50 

...     73          11.00          12.50   11.00 

...   124          11.00          12.50   11.00 

...  386         10.75         12.50   10.75 


Market  Comments. 

Toronto  (Union  Stock  Yards). 

Sales  for  the  week  totalled  4,438  cattle, 
1  267  calves,  4,444  hogs  and  405  sheep. 
In  addition  there  were  972  cattle.  393 
hogs  and  610  sheep  billed  through. 

The'Jight  run,  being  about  1,500  head 
less  than  the  preceding  week  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  salesmen  as  the  demand 
for  butcher  cattle  fell  off  considerably 
and  a  heavier  run  Jipuld  doubtless  have 
caused  declines  in  prices.  Monday's 
offering  of  2,600  cattle  was  disposed  of, 
at  prices  50c.  per  hundred  lower  than  the 
previous  Monday  on  all  grades  of  butcher 
cattle  except  cows  and  bulls.  Lighter 
receipts  during  the  balance  of  the  week 
brought  a  steadier  tone  to  the  market 
with  slight  advances  on  tops.  Common 
light  killers  were  almost  impossible  to 
move,  and  there  was  an  accumulation 
of  these  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The 
present  unsteady  condition  of  the  market 
should  warrant  a  longer  feeding  period 
for  unfinished  cattle.  A  few  small  lots 
of  heavy  steers  sold  to  packers  and 
enters  from  $7  50  to  JUS  few 
butcher  steers  or  heifers  went  over  $/.50 
the  bulk  selling  from  $7.25  down  to  $5 
for  common  kinds.  Under  a  strong 
Kosher  demand,  cows  were  steady. 
Fat  heavy  cows  brought  $8  on  Monday. 
The  best  butcher  cows  sold  generally 
from  $5  to  S6.  .  Odd  bulls  reached  $6, 

with  the  bulk  go'ng/ro^4V5o%t3%$05D5er' 
and  common  ones  from  $3  to  $3.50  per 
hundred.  A  few  loads  of  fair  to  good 
stockers  were  picked  up  in  small  lots  from 
S5  to  $6.25.  Milkers  and  springers 
remained  steady  with  top  prices  around 
$90  to  $100.  ..  ■  , 

The  calf  trade  picked  up  under  an 
improved  demand.  Tops  were  50c.  to >  $1 
higher  than  the  previous  week  at  M3 
and  $13.50  per  hundred.  With  the 
calf  season  fairly  under  way,  the  quality 
is  deteriorating.  .  , 

Sheep  and  lamb  receipts  were  light 
and  varied  in  quality  Two  loads  of 
choice  lambs  sold  at  $14  with  inferior 
kinds  down  to  $8.50.  Handy  weight 
Sep  sold  from  $6.50  to  $8.50.  A  few 
spring  lambs  were  received  and  an  extra 
good  one  brought  $20,  with  some  at  $10. 

Lieht  runs  checked  the  declining 
tendency  in  the  hog  market.  Prices 
opened  on  Monday  at  $12.50  and  gained 
50c  per  hundred  during  the  week, 
closingfrom  $12.75  to  $13  fed  and  watered, 
"ackers  took  most  of  the  offerings. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  on  the  two  markets  for  the 
weSSSunted  to  938  cattle  2 :  ,3M I  calves, 
166  sheep  and  lambs  and  2,432  hogs. 
In  addition  there  were  1 13  cattle  on 
through-billing  for  export.  . 

With  a  light  run  of  cattle  again  this 
eek  trading  was  slow  and  estimated 
to  be  around  25c.  lower.  With  he 
exception  of  three  or  four  loads  the 
cattle  lacked  both  quality  and  finish. 

The  effect  of  the  Lenten  season  is 
being  felt  in  the  cattle  trade,  butchers 
report  a  very  poor  demand  especially  for 
the  cheap  cuts;  consequently  cattle  that 
are  not  suitable  for  the  Kosher  trade 
moved  slowly  at  lower  prices  than  during 
the  previous  week.  With  the  exception 
of  three  cattle  which  sold  at  $8  and 
a  small  lot  of  1,050-pound  steers  which 
brotiskt  $7.85,  the  ruling  price  for  butcher 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up. 


Steers  good. 
1,000-1,200  common. 


No. 

291. 

943 
43. 


TORONTO 
Avge.  Price  Range  Top 

Price  Bulk  Sales  Price 


No. 


MONTREAL 
Avge.  Price  Range 

Price  Hulk  Sales 


Top 
Price 


Steers 
700-1,000 


Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls 


good  . 
common 

good 
fair. 


882. 
12 

777.. 
245 
16. 


6  25-  7.25 
5.77   5.30-  6.15 


6.29   5.50-  6.50. 

4.25-  5.60 


good 
common. 

good 
common. 


Canners  &  Cutters. 
Oxen  


543 
313 

87. 
58.. 

54 


good, 
fair. 

good  . 
fair.. 

veal, 
grass. 

selects., 
heavies, 
lights., 
watered)  sows.. 

stags.. 


Stockers 
450-800 

Feeders 
800-1,100 

Calves 


Hogs 
(fed  and 


75.. 
21 

78.. 


S  7 

94 

7 

10 

.  6 

64 

.  5 

77 

6 

99 

6 

29 

.  5 

35 

.  5 

44 

4 

23 

.  5 

12 

3 

28 

.  1 

71 

5 

80 

11 

14 

.25  $  8.25 


6.65-  7.75. 


8.00 


9.00 
6  25 


55  $  7.75...     $  7.50-$  8.00  $  8.00 

31   6.75   6.50-    7.00   7.00 


45. 

82. 


7.25. 
6.25 


6.  75- 
5 . 50- 


7.50 
6.50. 


7.50 
6  75 


6.25-    7.25  9.00 


5.00-  6.50. 
3.50-  4.75 


3.00-  4.25. 
1.50-  2.00 


6.50 
5.60 

8.00 
5.00 

6.25 
4.25 

2.00 


18  7.00   6  50-    7.25   7.25 

19   6.25   6.00-    6.50   6.50 

30          5.00   4.00-    5.50   5.50 

34   5.75....:...  5.50-    6.00   6.00 

68           4.50   4  00 -    5.00   5.25 

10   5.75   5.50-    6.00   6  00 

47   4.50   4.00-    5.00   5.25 


49 


2 .75   2.00-  3.00 


5.80   5.40-    6.25  —6.25 


1,267         11.14  9.00-  12.75  14.00 


1,241. 


4,306         12.68         12.50-  13.00 

.  25         10.57        10.50-  11.00 

43          11.64          11.50-  12.00. 

69           8.66           8.50-  9.00 

1  ... 


13.00 
11.00 
12.00 
9 . 00 


7.25 


3.00 


6.00-    8.00   9.50 


*1,327         13.35         13.00-  13.50   13.50 

214          12.60          12.60    12.60 

139       

31          10.35          10.00-  10.50          10  50 


3  7.00... 


' .  00- 


Lambs 


Sheep 


good, 
common. 


190  13.46. 
32   9.50 


11.50-  14.00   14.00 

8.00-  11.50   11.50 


25          11.00-   11.00- 

12          10.00  10.00- 


heavy   19   

light   161   7.90... 

common   3  •     

*Montreal  hogs  quoted  on  basis  of  off-car  weights. 


6.50-    8.50   9.50 


2. 
23. 
10. 


7  00 

11.00 
io.oo 


6.50 

5.50.. 


6.00-    7.00   7.00 

5.00-    6.00   6  00 


cattle  weighing  around  1,000  pounds  was 
$7.25  to  $7.50.  The  bulk  of  the  steers 
and  heifers,  however,  lacked  quality 
and  finish  and  sold  from  $6.50  to  $7. 
Common  classes  of  butcher  cattle  brought 
generally  from  $5.50  to  $6  with  a  few 
light  common  canner  heifers  going  as  low 
as  $4.  Good  cows  were  in  demand  and 
sold  up  to  $6  with  an  extreme  top  of 
$6.50  in  one  case,  but  good  cows  and  bulls 
were  scarce.  The  majority  of  the  cows 
and  bulls  were  of  only  fair  to  medium 
quality  and  changed  hands  from  $5  to 
$5.25.  Common  cows  brought  from  $3 
to  $4.25,  and  common  bulls  from 
$4  to  $4.50.  Canners  and  cutters  were 
steady  from  $2  to  $3. 

There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  receipts 
of  calves  and  the  quality  showed  but 
slight  improvement  over  the  previous 
week.  Prices  ruled  strong  to  50c.  higher. 
A  few  small  lots  sold  at  $8  with  the  bulk 
of  the  best  lots  changing  hands  around 
$7.50.  Light  plain  calves  brought  from 
$6  to  $6.25. 

Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  were  very 
light  and  among  the  offerings  were  about 
a  dozen  spring  lambs,  which,  although 
much  too  light  for  market  purposes,  sold 
around  $8  each.  Prices  on  other  grades 
of  sheep  and  lambs  were  about  steady 
with  the  previous  week,  good  light  sheep 
selling  from  $6  to  $7,  and  lambs  around 
$10.50  to  $11. 

The  hog  market  opened  with  sellers 
asking  $14  and  buyers  offering  $13,  but 
as  the  supply  was  not  more  than  the 
needs  of  the  local  demand,  buyers  were 


forced  to  bid  up.  The  bulk  of  the  week's 
offering  of  select  hogs  sold  from  $13.25 
to  $13.50,  which  was  the  closing  price 
for  the  week.  A  few  loads  of  corn  fed 
hogs  were  offered  on  Monday.  These 
met  with  a  poor  demand  and  some  of 
the  heaviest  fattest  lots  sold  for  $12.60, 
while  select  bacon  type  hogs  were  selling 
as  high  as  $13.50  on  the  same  market, 
the  same  day.  At  the  close  of  the  week 
there  were  a  few  hogs  unsold,  but  local 
butchers  claimed  that  their  supplies 
on  hand  were  not  heavy  and  that  there 
should  be  a  fairly  good  market  for  hogs 
the  next  week. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

Glasgow  reports  200  Canadian  and 
American  cattle  sold;  those  of  choice 
quality  and  medium  weights  sold  from 
UKc  to  t2Hc  (6%d.  to  634d.).  Heavy 
cattle  of  good  quality  sold  from  ll^c  to 
to  llKc.  (6d.  to  6'Xd-),  live  weight. 
Supplies  were  heavy  for  this  period  of  the 
year,  but  trade  was  fair.  Birkenhead, 
1,020  American  cattle  offered.  Best 
quality  20Kc  to  21Kc  (lid.  to  ll#d.) 
in  sink.  Irish  10^d.  to  lid.  London 
sales  of  dressed  sides  were  made  mostly 
at  18j<c.  (10d.).  Choice  19^c  (10>£d.) 
Trade  fair. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

March  10th,  1922. 
Canadian  bacon  110s.  to  115s.  Ameri- 
can  100s.  to  105s.    Irish  6s.  to  15c, 
lower.  Danish  10s.  lower. 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  wheat  —  No.  1  northern 
$L53X- 

Manitoba  oats— No.  2  C.W.,  58^c; 
extra  No.  1  feed,  57^<c;  No.  1  feed,  58>£c. 

Manitoba  barley — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  Bay  ports. 

American  corn — No.  2  yellow,  75c;  No. 
3  yellow,  73 ]/iC.\  No.  4  yellow,  72^c, 
track,  Toronto. 

Ontario  Oats — - — No.  2  white,  nominal. 

Ontario  wheat — Nominal. 

Barley — No.  3  extra  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  57c.  to  60c,  according  to  freights 
outside. 

Buckwheat— No.  2,  78c.  to  80c. 

Rye— No.  2,  86c.  to  89c. 

Manitoba  flour — First  patents,  nominal. 

Ontario  flour — 90  per  cent,  patent, 
bulk  seaboard,  per  barrel,  nominal. 

Millfeed — Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran  per  ton,  $28  to  $30; 
shorts,  per  ton  $30  to  $32;  good  feed  flour, 
$1.70  to  $1.80. 

Wholesale  Provisions. 

Dealers  reported  a  steady  trade  for 
butter  at  prices  on  much  the  same  level 
as  those  of  the  previous  week.  For  the 
ordinary  run  of  Ontario  made  creamery 
prints  No.  1  grade  dealers  were  offering 
34c.  to  36c,  while  choice  or  fancy  was 
quoted  at  36c.  to  38c;  New  Zealand 
butter  was  in  strong  demand  and  sold 
at  higher  prices  than  the  general  run 
of  the  best  Ontario  butter,  on  account 
of  the  superior  quality. 
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ADMINISTRATRIX  SALE 

OF  MOST  DESIRABLE.  HIGHLY  IMPROVED 

Dereham  Dairy  Farm 

Owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  the  late  JOHN  HENRY  NANCEKIVELL, 
the  Administratrix  of  his  estate  has  authorized  the  undersigned 
auctioneer  to  offer  for  sale  by  Public  Auction  on 

Thursday,  the  30th  day  of  March,  1922 

At  12.30  in  the  afternoon 

at  the  home  recently  occupied  by  the  deceased,  being  four  miles  south  of  Ingersoll  on  the 
Culloden  Gravel  Road,  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  thirty-two  dairy  cows,  horses,  farm 
produce  and  whole  line  of  implements  including  Sampson  tractor,  nearly  new,  with  double 
disc  harrows  and  plow, four  unit  Sharpies  milking  machine,  and  all  other  kinds  of  implements. 

At  One  o'clock  P.  M.  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  deceased,  being  the  south  halves 
of  lots  22  and  23  in  the  Second  Concession  of  the  Township  of  Dereham,  will  be  offered  for 
sale.  This  farm  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  155  acres  in  cultivation.  30  acres  pasture 
and  15  acres  bush.  Brick  residence  in  good  condition  and  frame  nouse  for  tenant  or  laborer, 
large  basement  barn,  drive  barn,  milk  house,  poultry  house,  two  silos,  fully  equipped  with 
litter  carrier  and  milk  carrier.  Three  orchards.  Soil  clay  loam,  well  drained,  well  fenced 
and  well  watered  with  springs.  Four  and  a  h  alf  miles  south  of  Ingersoll  on  the  Culloden 
GravelRoad,  convenient  to  Church,  School,  Cheese  Factory  and  condenser. 

Terms  of  sale  of  real  estate; — 10%  cash  on  day  of  sale  and  balance  within  thirty  days  or 
one  half  may  remain  as  first  mortgage  on  the  premises  for  five  years  at  six  percent.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to; — 

HARRIET  ETHEL  NANCEKIVELL,  Administratrix,  R.  R.  1,  Ingersoll 
REUBEN  NANCEKIVELL,  Ingersoll,  Ontario, 
CHAUNCEY  E.  SMITH,   Brownsville,  Ontario, 
SILAS  BRADY,  Auctioneer,  Ingersoll, 
VICTOR  A.  SINCLAIR,  K.  C,  Solicitor  for  Administratrix, 
Tillsonburg,  Ontario. 


TRY  THEM  IN  YOUR  GARDEN 


DE  LUE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT 
SWEET  CORN,  one  to  two  weeks 
earlier.  Ear  half  as  long  again  and 
12  to  14  rowed  where  Golden  Ban- 
tam is  8  rowed.  Better  quality,  more 
productive.  Pkt.  25c.  Xlb.  40c.  %\b. 
65c.  1  lb.  $1.00  postpaid. 

NEW  ALBINO  TOMATO.  Pure 
white  in  color,  containing  no  acid. 
.Pkt.  25c.  postpaid. 


New  York  Head  Lettuce 

A  leader  as  a  summer  head  lettuce 
Pkt,  10c.  oz.  50c.  2  ozs.  85c.  post- 
paid. 

BRUCE'S  SPECIAL  FLORAL 
COLLECTIONS 

in  Asters,  Sweet  Peas,  Tall  and  Dwarf 
Nasturtiums,  Floral  Gems.  6  Pkts.  in 
each.    50c.  each  postpaid. 


FARMERS,  LOOK! 
Hubam  Annual  White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover. 

It  is  the  greatest  fertilizing  plant  'mown,  a  wonderful  hay  and  pasture  crop, 
and  unsurpassed  as  a  honey  producer,    lib.  $2. 10.    10  lbs.  $18.50  postpaid. 
Write  for  copy  of  our  big  catalogue.  Free  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  A.  BRUCE  &  CO. 

HAMILTON,  limited  CANADA 

ESTABLISHED  1850 

"SEEDS   THAT  GROW" 
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Churning  cream  was  quoted  at  34c.  to 
36c.  per  lb.  butter-fat  f.o.b.  shipping 
points. 

The  market  for  eggs  was  easy  and 
prices  were  decidedly  lower.  The  supply 
increased  rapidly  and  if  the  mild  weather 
continues  dealers  look  for  still  lower 
quotations.  Most  dealers  stated  that 
they  were  offering  25c.  to  26c.  for  new- 
laids  delivered,  Toronto,  and  quoted  30c. 
to  31c.  to  the  retail  trade. 

Lard  and  shortening  were  a  steady 
to  firm  trade,  while  smoked  meats  were 
unchanged. 

Beans  were  stated  to  be  a  firm  trade. 

Quotations. 

Butter — Choice  creamery,  fresh-made 
pound  prints,  41c;  creamery,  No.  1 
storage,  39c;  creamery.  No.  2  storage, 
34c.  to  36c;  dairy,  lb.  prints,  25c.  to  27c. 

Eggs — New-laid,  30c.  to  31c;  new-laid, 
in  cartons,  33c.  to  35c. 

Cheese— New  large,  20c.  to  2QlAc; 
twins,  20}4c.  to  21c;  old,  large,  25c.  to 
26c. 

Pure  Lard — Tierces,  lb.,  17c.  to  \lj4c.\ 
50-lb.  tubs,  17  Ac  to  18c;  pound  prints, 
18c  to  19c 

Shortening — Tierces,  16c.  to  \6}ic.\ 
50-lb.  tubs,  16  Ac-  to  16^c;  pound  prints, 
17c.  to  17>^c 

Honey — 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to  15c. 
per  lb.;  10-lb.  tins,  14^c.  to  \Sl/ic;  5  and 
2lA-\b.  tins,  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb.;  comb 
honey,  $5.50  per  doz. 

Maple  Syrup — Imperial  gals.,  $2.40  to 
$2.50.  Sugar— 19c.  to  22c.  per  lb. 

Smoked  Meats. 

Rolls,  24c.  to  25c;  hams,  medium,  32c. 
to  34c;  heavy,  22c.  to  24c;  cooked  hams, 
47c.  to  50c;  backs,  boneless,  35c.  to  40c; 
breakfast  bacon,  29c.  to  33c;  breakfast 
bacon,  fancy,  37c.  to  40c;  cottage  rolls 
30c.  to  32c. 

Beans. 

Beans — Canadian  hand-picked,  per 
bushel,  $4.40;  Primes,  $3.85  to  $4  per 
bushel. 

Poultry. 

Receipts  of  poultry  were  limited  and 
the  bulk  of  the  orders  are  being  filled 
from  storage  stocks.  The  approaching 
Jewish  holidays  have  created  a  good 
demand  for  live  birds. 

Buying  prices  delivered,  Toronto,  were: 
Alive  per  pound — Crate-fed  chickens, 
5  lbs.  and  over,  25c.  to  27c;  chickens, 
good  farm  stock,  23c.  to  24c;  hens  6  lbs. 
and  over,  27c;  hens,  5  lbs.  and  over  26c; 
hens  4  lbs.,  23c.  to  25c. 

Dressed— Extra  choice  crate-fed  chick- 
ens, 37c;  good  crate-fed  chickens,  5  lbs. 
and  over,  32c.  to  35c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  28c.  to  30c.  Hens  over  6  lbs. 
26c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  25c;  hens  over  4  lbs. 
23c. 


MACDONALD'S 

Cut  Brier 

More  Tobacco  for  the  Money 

Canada's  best  buy 
the  ECONOMY  Package 


Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Wholesale. 

Potatoes  were  a  slow  trade  at  lower 
prices.  The  supply  was  larger  than  the 
demand  and  dealers  quoted  90c.  to  $1 
per  bag,  track,  Toronto. 

Domestic  vegetables  such  as  beets, 
carrots,  etc.,  were  a  slow  uneven  trade 
at  unchanged  prices. 

Apples  were  in  good  demand,  especially 
choice  quality  Spies. 

Quotations. 

Apples— Ben  Davis — per  bbl.  No.  l's 
$7.50  to  $8;  No.  2's  $7;  No.  $3's,  $5.50. 

Baldwins — per  bbl,  No.  l's  $8  to  $10; 
No.  2's,  $6  to  $7;  No.  3'b,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Spies— per  bbl.  No.  l's  $11  to  $12; 
No.  2's,  $9  to  $10;  No.  3's,  $7  to  $7.50. 

Oranges,  $6.25  to  $7.50. 

Oranges— (Marmalade),  $4.50  to  $5. 

Vegetables. 

Beets— $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 
Carrots— $1.25  to  $1.35  per  bag. 
Parsnips — $1.50  per  bag. 
Potatoes— $1.20  to  $1.35  per  bag. 
Onions — $11  to  $12  per  sack. 
Turnips — 75c.  to  85c.  per  bag. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

St.  Lawrence  market  prices  for  loose 

hay  were : 

No.  1  per  ton,  $24  to  $26;  No.  2,  per 
ton,  $18  to  $20. 

Baled  hay,  track,  Toronto.  No.  2, 
$22  to  $23;  extra  No.  3,  $19  to  $20; 
mixed,  $18. 

Straw,  track,  Toronto — per  ton,  $12.50 
to  $13. 

Seed  Quotations. 

Dealers  quote  the  following  prices  on 
seeds,  according  to  quality. 

Alsike  $  5.00  to  $  8.50 

Alfalfa   10.00  15.00 

Red  Clover   6.00  14.00 

Sweet  Clover   3.00  3.50 

Timothy   2.00  3.50 

Hides  and  Tallow. 

Country  Hides — Beef  hides,  flats,  cured, 
6c;  green  and  frozen,  5c;  calf  skins, 
10c;  bob  calf,  50c.  to  90c;  horsehides, 
country  take-off,  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
sheep  and  lamb  skins,  75c.  to  $1.15; 
horse  hair,  farmer's  stock,  30c. 

City  Hides — Butcher  hides,  green 
flat,  6c;  bulls,  2c;  calf  skins,  10c; 
kip,  8c;  horsehides,  city  take-off,  $2 
to  $2.50;  lamb  and  sheep  skins,  75c.  to 
$1.15. 

Tallow,  city,  rendered  in  barrels, 
4c.  to  5c;  cakes  6c.  to  7c;  country  solids 
in  barrels,  No.  1,  4c.  to  5c;  cakes,  No.  1, 

5c.  to  6c. 


Montreal 

Dressed  Hogs — The  trade  in  dressed 
hogs  is  rather  quiet,  the  demand  being 
only  for  small  lots  to  fill  actual  wants, 
with  city  abattoir  fresh-killed  stock 
quoted  at  20c.  per  lb. 

Potatoes — The  market  for  potatoes 
showed  no  improvement  and  the  market 
is  quiet.  The  tone  of  the  market  was 
steady  with  car  lots  of  Quebec  while 
stock  quoted  at  $1.05  to  $1.10  and  reds 
at  90c.  to  $1  per  bag  of  90  lbs.  ex-track. 

Poultry — The  tone  of  the  market  for 
poultry  is  steady  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  business  passing  for  the  year.  Sales 
of  selected  turkeys  were  made  at  44c. 
to  53c.  according  to  weights;  selected 
chickens,  29  to  37c;  milk  fed  chickens, 
33c.  to  43c;  selected  fowl,  17c.  to  32c; 
selected  geese,  23c.  to  28c.  and  domestic 
ducks  at  28c.  to  34c.  per  lb. 

Butter — The  market  for  butter  was 
somewhat  easier  during  the  past  few 
days  and  prices  lc.  to  2c.  lower  attributed 
to  the  near  approach  of  the  new  make 
season.  Finest  Canadian  creamery  was 
quoted  at  35c.  to  35  Ac.  and  under  grades 
at  34c.  to  34  Ac-  per  lb.  There  was  some 
enquiry  from  United  States  buyers  for 
finest  creamery,  but  owing  to  the  duty 
of  6c.  per  lb.,  no  business  resulted. 

Cheese — There  is  no  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  market  for  cheese,  busi- 
ness being  very  slow  for  both  domestic 
and  export  account.  Prices  on  spot  were 
nominally  unchanged  with  finest  western 
colored  quoted  at  17c  to  11  Ac.  per  lb., 
and  finest  white  at  16c.  to  16c.  per  lb. 

Eggs. — No  important  change  is  noted 
in  the  local  egg  situation,  prices  being 
steady  and  a  good  demand  continues. 
In  a  wholesale  jobbing  way  candled  stock 
sold  at  31c.  per  doz.,  and  in  straight 
receipts  at  30c.  per  dozen. 

Grain — In  sympathy  with  the  further 
weakness  in  coarse  grains  at  other  centres, 
the  local  cash-grain  market  was  weaker 
and  prices  for  oats  were  reduced  A  to  lc. 
per  bushel.    Sales  of  odd  car  lots  of  C.  \V. 
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Over  35  Years  of  Success 


THIS  IS  THE  GENUINE 

"VESSOT" 

FEED  GRINDER 

Accept  No  Other! 

Built  for  the  farm  by  men  who  know 
farming  conditions,  is  why  the  VES- 
SOT FEED  GRINDER  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  any  other  grain 
grinder  made  to-day. 

From  the  plates  upwards  it  could 
not  be  better  made;  nor  for  double  its 
price  could  you  buy  a  better  grinder. 

Look  for  the  "S.  V."  trade  mark. 
It  means  the  "Sign  of  Value" — all 
'round  quality. 

Made  in  9  size9.  Write  for  free 
illustrated  booklet. 

S.  Vessot  &  Company 

Manufacturers 

JOLIETTE  QUE. 

Genuine  Vessot  Plates  and  Grinders  are 
to  be  had  from  any  branch  or  local  agents 
of  THE  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD. 


Sterilize  Milk  Cans  with  a 
>JVARD 

Farm  Feed  Boiler 


E.  LEONARD  &  SONS,  LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Works:         LONDON,  ONT. 

Established  1834. 

Shorthorn  Bulls 

See  my  three  bulls  at  the  South  Ontario  Short- 
horn Club  Sale  at  Myrtle,  on  March  28th.  Buy 
them  at  the  buyer's  price.  Have  some  more 
good  bulls  at  the  farm.  One  imported  Campbell 
Jealousy  and  a  White  Augusta,  out  of  imported 
cow,  a  show  proposition.    Prices  reasonable. 

WM.  D.  DYER,  Columbus,  Ontario 

Brooklin  G.  T.  R.,  Myrtle  C.  P.  R. 


No.  2  took  place  at  65 yic.  to  66c.  and  No. 
2  feed  at  60Kc.  to  61c.  per  bushel,  ex- 
store. 

Car  lots  of  American  No.  2  yellow  corn 
sold  at  80c.  per  bushel,  ex-store,  Canadian 
funds. 

Mi  11  feed — A  fairly  active  trade  con- 
tinues in  the  market  for  millfeed  and  a 
steady  demand  is  noted.  Sales  of  car 
lots  of  Manitoba  bran  were  made  at 
$32.50  and  shorts  at  $33  per  ton,  including 
bags,  ex-track.  Smaller  quantities  of 
bran  in  mixed  car  lots  sold  at  $28.25; 
shorts  at  $30.25,  and  middlings  at  $32.25 
per  ton,  including  bags,  less  25c.  per  ton 
for  spot  cash. 

Pure  barley  meal  is  quoted  at  $38  to 
$40;  pure  grain  mouille  at  $38  and  feed 
corn  meal  at  $35  per  ton  including  bags, 
delivered. 

Baled  Hay — The  tone  of  the  market 
for  baled  hay  remains  steady  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  business  passing 
for  domestic  and  outside  account.  Sales 
of  car  lots  of  good  No.  2  timothy  were 
made  at  $28  to  $29,  No.  3  timothy  at  $26 
to  $27  and  clover  and  clover  mixed  hay 
at  $24  to  $25  per  ton,  ex-track. 

Hides  and  Skins — The  market  for 
hides  and  skins  had  a  slump  in  the  past 
week  and  in  almost  every  instance  prices 
were  at  a  new  low  for  the  year. 

Quotations  were:  Good  steer  hides, 
8c;  branded  steer  hides,  5}4c.;  cow  hides, 
d]4c.\  branded  cow  hides,  5c;  wool 
hides,  3Kc;  No.  1  calfskins,  15c;  No.  2 
calfskins,  13c;  finest  sheepskins,  90c. 
Horsehides  and  quoted  at  $2.50  each. 


Buffalo. 

Hogs — Hog  prices  worked  their  way 
to  a  somewhat  lower  level  last  week. 
Monday,  when  values  went  off  a  quarter 
to  a  half  from  the  previous  week's  close, 
packers  got  heavy  hogs  down  to  $10.75, 
bulk  of  the  good  mixed  grades  moved  at 
$11.25,  with  some  on  the  desirable  mixed 
order  selling  from  $11.35  to  $11.50  and 
yorkers,  lights  and  pigs  ranged  from$11.25 
to  $11.50.  The  fourth  day  of  the  week 
showed  some  250  pound  hogs  selling  at 
$10.75,  packers  paid  up  to  $11  for  de- 
sirable mixed  grades  and  yorkers  and  lights 
brought  $11.25,  with  one  deck  $11.30. 
Buyers  got  roughs  around  $8.50  and  $8.75 
and  stags  ranged  from  $4  to  $5.50. 
Receipts  for  the  first  four  days  totaled 
around  16,500  head. 

Sheep  and  lambs — The  highest  prices 
of  the  year  were  paid  last  week,  both  for 
sheep  and  lambs.  The  week  opened  with 
best  lambs  selling  at  $16.25,  few  $16.35, 
Tuesday  best  reached  $16.50  and  the 
next  two  days  tops  landed  at  $16.25. 
Cull  grades  were  steady  all  week,  best 
seconds  bringing  from  $13.50  to  $14. 
Sheep  were  very  scarce.  Yearlings  again 
sold  up  to  $15,  deck  of  aged  wethers 
brought  $12.50  and  buyers  paid  up  to 
$10.50  and  $11  for  top  ewes.  Receipts 
were  light,  the  total  for  the  first  four 
days  being  around  10,400  head.  Three 
loads  of  Canadian  lambs  sold  Monday  at 
$16.25. 

Calves— Calf  prices  were  considerably 
lower  than  for  the  week  before.  Monday 
values  went  off  a  dollar  from  the  previous 
week's  close,  tops  landing  at  $13.50,  with 
culls  selling  largely  from  $9  down.  The 
next  three  days  best  veals  sold  mostly 
at  $13,  few  $13.50  and  best  seconds 
brought  from  $9  to  $9.50.  Around  3,300 
head  were  marketed  for  the  first  four  days. 


Last  Monday's  Live- Stock 
Market. 

Montreal— March  20,  1922.  Cattle. 
—Receipts,  576.  There  was  only  a  small 
offering  of  cattle  and  the  average  quality 
was  lower  than  for  some  time  past.  Trad- 
ing was  dull,  particularly  on  the  common 
grades.  A  few  loads  of  common  quality 
steers  of  poor  breeding  were  sold  for  §5  to 
$6  per  hundred;  good  quality  butcher 
cattle  brought  $7  to  $7.50,  and  $7.75 
was  paid  for  a  couple  of  good  heavy  steers, 
while  $7.90  was  paid  for  a  small  lot  of  well 
finished  Northwest  steers.  At  11  a.m. 
a  few  of  the  best  cattle  were  still  unsold. 
Canners  were  not  wanted,  and  a  few  sales 
were  made  as  low  as  $1.  One  or  two 
bulls  brought  $6,  and  strong  meaty  bulls 
of  dairy  type  were  sold  around  $4.50. 
There  were  no  choice  cows  on  sale. 
Quotations:  Butcher  steers,  choice, 
$7.50  to  $7.90;  good,  $7  to  $7.50;  medium, 


$6.50  to  $7;  common,  $5  to  >6.  Butcher 
heifers,  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  medium, 
$5.75  to  $6.75;  common,  $4  to  $5.50. 
Butcher  cows,  choice,  $5.50  to  $6; 
medium,  $3  to  $5;  canners,  $1  to  $2; 
cutters,  $2  to  $3.  Butcher  bulls,  good, 
$5  to  $6;  common,  $4  to  $5. 

Calves.  —Receipts,  808.  The  calf 
market  was  said  to  be  slightly  firmer, 
althoug  trading  was  somewhat  slow. 
Good  calves  sold  from  $8  to  $9;  medium 
ones,  $7  to  $8;  and  inferior  ones  around 
$6.50.  Quotations:  Good  veal,  $8  to  $9; 
medium,  $6.50  to  $8. 

Sheep— Receipts,  96.  The  market  was 
steady  and  prices  unchanged.  Spring 
lambs  brought  $10  each.  Quotations: 
Ewes,  $6  to  $7;  lambs,  good,  $10  to  $11. 

Hogs— Receipts,  2,046.  Select  hogs  sold 
from  $13.50  to  $14,  with  the  bulk  of  sales 
nearer  the  latter  figure.  Quotations,  off 
car  weights:  Selects,  $13.50  to  $14; 
sows,  $10  to  $10.50.  „  , 

Toronto— March  20,  1922.  Cattle. 
—Receipts,  2,188.  In  addition  there  are 
170  cattle  billed  -through  for  export, 
Trade  is  very  slow,  not  over  200  head 
being  sold  at  11  o'clock.  Small  butchers 
are  buying  a  few  head  at  steady  prices, 
but  the  packers  are  holdi  g  off.  Pro- 
spects are  for  a  drop  of  a  quarter  or  more 
on  the  bulk  of  the  offerings.  Exporters 
took  a  few  heavy  steers  at  a  top  of  $8.15, 
and  some  good  bulls  at  five  cents.  Quota- 
tions: Heavy  beef  steers,  $7.25  to  $8.15. 
Butcher  steers,  choi.e,  $6.75  to  $7.50; 
good,  $6  to  $6.50;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6; 
common,  $5  to  $5.50.  Butcher  heifers, 
choice,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6.25;  common,  $5  to  $5.50.  Butcher 
cows,  choice,  $5  to  $6;  medium,  $3.50  to 
$4.50;  canners  and  cutters,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 
Butcher  bulls,  good,  $4  to  $5;  common,  $3 
to  $3.50. 

Calves— Receipts,  420.  Calves  are  a 
dollar  lower,  with  tops  at  UK  cents,  and 
the  bulk  of  choice  at  10  to  11  cents.  The 
run  is  heavy  and  trade  slow.  Quotations: 
Choice,  $10  to  $11.50;  medium,  $7  to  $9; 
common,  $3  to  $6.  Milch  cows,  choice. 
$65  to  $85.  Springers,  choice,  $75  to 
$95. 

Sheep — Receipts,  85.  Sheep  and  lamb 
trade  is  good.  Choice  lambs  sold  up  to 
$14.50  in  small  lots;  sheep  brought  up  to 
$8.50.  Quotations:  Ewes,  $3  to  $8.50; 
lambs,  $11  to  $14.50. 

Hogs— Receipts,  $1,141.  Hogs  are  a 
quarter  higher  than  Thursday  at  $13.25, 
fed  and  watered,  with  prospects  of  $13.50. 
Quotations,  fed  and  watered  basis: 
Selects,  $13.25;  lights,  $12.25;  heavies, 
$11.25;  sows,  $9.25. 

Buffalo,  March  20,  1922.  Cattle. 
—Receipts,  2,700.  Trade  was  generally 
steady.  Top  shipping  steers  brought 
$8.60,  best  handy  steers  $8.50,  yearlings 
of  the  fair  order  $8.60.  Fat  cows  were 
a  shade  easier.  Hogs. — Receipts,  15,000. 
Heavies  and  pigs,  $10.50  to  $10.75;  other 
grades,  $10.90  to  $11. 

Sheep— Receipts,  12,000.  Best  wool 
lambs,  $15.75;  clips,  $13.75  down;  aged 
wethers,  $10;  wool  ewes,  $11. 

Calves— Receipts,  3,100.  Tops,  $11.50- 


Garden  Seeds. 

No  farm  should  be  without  a  good 
vegetable  garden  and  the  home  is  made 
more  attractive  by  flowers  and  shrubs. 
One  is  an  absolute  necessity — the  other 
is  exceedingly  desirable.  By  securing 
one  new  subscription  to  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  our  readers  can  obtain  a 
selection  of  garden  seeds  that  will  save 
them  considerable  money,  and  by  secur- 
ing two  new  subscriptions,  they  can 
obtain  selections  for  both  the  vegetable 
and  flower  garden.  See  the  announce- 
ment elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  act  at 
once  while  the  offer  still  stands. 


Canadian  Pacific. 
"Vancouver  Express." 
Winnipeg-Calgary -Vancouver. 

Passengers  for  Western  Canada  will 
find  the  "Vancouver  Express"  leaving 
Toronto  10.00  p.m.,  daily,  a  most  con- 
venient train  stopping  at  and  connecting 
for  all  principal  points. 

Equipment  consists  of  First-Class 
coaches,  up-to-date  Standard  and  Tourist 
Sleeper,  Compartment,  Observation,  Din- 
ing and  Colonist  cars. 

The  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Canada 
is  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

For  tickets,  reservations  and  full  in- 
formation apply  to  any  Canadian  Pacific 
Ticket  Agent. 


PREVENT  BLACKLEG  LOSSES 

by  using: 

Scientifically  Prepared  Vaccines 

Blackleg  Vaccine 
(Blacklegoids) 

The  reliable  blackleg  vaccine 
In  pill  form. 

Blackleg  Aggressin 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
A  natural  aggressin. 

Blackleg  Filtrate 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
An  aggressin  made  from  cultures. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  INSTRUCTIVE  BOOKLETS  ON 
BLACKLEG  AND  ITS  PREVENTION. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKERVILLE.  ONT. 


HESHOTTHEMARE 

But  not  with  Gunpowder. 
.  And  the  condemned  beast 
is  a  frisky  colt  today. 

"A  Sur-Shot" 

Bot  and  Worm  Remover 

Was  a  Life-Saver  in  this 
case. 

— and  it's  always  a  money- 
maker/or the  feed-bin. 

A.  B.  Frasch,  of  Didsbury,  Alberts, 
writes:  "A  mare  that  was  boarding 
here  was  in  such  bad  shape  that  the 
owner  told  me  to  shoot  her,  and  so  I 
did,  but  I  used  two  doses  of  'A  Sur- 
Shot,'  and  she  is  a  fat  colt  again  at 
ten  years  old." 

As  long  as  there  are  flies,  there'll 
be  BOTS.  Last  Bummer's  infection 
bred  this  winter's  BOTS  in  your 
horse's  stomach,  and  they  will  stay 
there1  until  summer — unless  you  give 
them  the  knock-out  with  "A  SUR- 
SHOT,"  the  only  infallable,  harmles» 
specific  that  anyone  can  administer. 
Sold  under  positive  guarantee. 

$3.00  size  treats  4  large  or  6  small 
horses.  Double  size,  $5.00.  From 
your  dealer,  or  sent  direct  on  receipt 
of  price. 


Fairview  Chemical  Co.  Ltd. 


72  DUNOAS 
ST. 

TORONTO 


1U 

TRADE  MARK 


$1,500  Secures  Farm  With 
Horses,  Poultry,  3  Cows  and 

Vehicles,  tools,  implements  included;  .r,0  acres  in 
prosperous  section  close  live  village;  rich  loam  til- 
lage, pasture,  comfortable  6-room  house,  30-ft. 
barn,  piggery.  To  close  out  S3. 800,  only  81,60(1 
cash;  easy  terms.  Details  page  21.  lllus.  Cata- 
logue Canadian  Farm  Bargains.  FREE. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  INC. 
13  S.  King  St.  West  Toronto,  Ontario 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


The  Key  to  Success 

in  Poultry 
Raising 

RELIABLE  equipment  is 
the  key  to  success  in 
poultry  raising.  Proof 
of  that  reliability  is  determin- 
ed from  the  experience  of  oth- 
ers.   Over  a  million  success- 
ful poultry  raisers  depend  on 

BUCKEYE  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 

The  demonstrated  ability  of  Buckeye  Incubators  to  hatch  every 
hatchable  egg  and  of  Buckeye  Brooders  (made  in  Canada)  to 
raise  every  raisable  chick  has  made  big  profits  for  Buckeye  users.  Ask  them. 
More  than  that.  Buckeye  hatched  chicks  are  big.  sturdy  and  vigorous;  Buckeye  "Colony" 
Brooders  grow  three  chicks  to  quick  maturity  where  one  grew  before,  at  a  fourth  the  labor 
and  half  the  expense  Made  in  Canada  and  unconditionally  guaranteed  by  more  than  a 
thousand  Canadian  dealers. 

Let  us  send  you  proof  of  your  own  ability  to  make 
chicks  pay  with  Buckeye  Equipment.  Ask  for  our  cata- 
log, and  if  interested  in  brooding  ask  for  ournew  book- 
let, "The  Revolution  in  Chick  Raising."  Both  sent  free 
on  request. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

44  Euclid  Ave.  Springfield,  Ohio 
Canadian  Distributors.  -  Wood,  Vallance  &  Lett  at,  Ltd.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  Distributors  in  British  Columbia.    The  J.  H.  Aihdowa 
Hdw.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Distributors  in  Manitoba,  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta.    Wood,  Alexander  &  James,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  Distributors  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 


POVLrTRY 

AND 


AT  A  BARGAIN  PRICE  —  BABY  CHICKS 
from  Linscott's  famous  White  Leghorns,  $20.00 
per  100.  My  strain  has  been  trap-nested  and 
pedigreed  for  20  years.  Get  the  best  at  the 
best  prices.  Order  to-day.  Bradley  Linscott, 
"Seven  Acres,"  Brantford.  

ANCONAS   SHEPHARDS    STRAIN,  BABY 
chicks,  20  cents  each.  Eggs  for  hatching  $1  50 
per  15,87.00  per  hundred.  John  Pollard,  Dashwood, 
R.  No  2,  Ont.  

BRED-TO-LAY    BARRED    ROCK  (GUELPH 

strain),  $1.50  for  15.  or  $7  per  100.  Old-estab- 

ished  flock.    D.  E.  McEwen.  R,  4.  London.  

BRED  -  TO  -  LAY  BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND 

Barred  Rock  eggs;   $3  per  fifteen.  Sharpe, 

Box  734,  Paris.  Ontario.  

BARRED    ROCK   COCKERELS  —  GOOD  IN 

size,  shape,  color  and  laying  qualities.  Write 

your  wants.    M.  A.  Gee,  Selkirk.  Ont.  

BABY  CHICKS,  QUEEN  CITY  HATCHERY. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list.  Danforth 

and  Linsmore.  Toronto.  Canada.  

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING 

eggs,  exceptional  laying  strain.    Pre-war  prices. 

Woodycrest  Farm,  Perth,  Ontario.  

BRED-  TO  LAY    BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  $1.50 

fifteen.  Baby  chicks,  twenty  cents,  order  early. 

C.  W.  Browne.  Parkhill,  Ont.  

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  Two 

dollars  per  fifteen,  ten  dollars  per  hundred. 
Baby  chicks  thirty  dollars  per  hundred,  smaller 
lots  thirty  five  cents  each.  Book  your  orders  now 
with  twenty  per  cent  deposit.  David  Ashworth, 
Denfield,  Ontario. 


EGGS  FROM  PURE-BRED   STOCK— PEKIN 
and  Rouen  ducks,  two  dollars  for  eleven;  White 
Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks,  two  dollars  for 
fifteen.    G.  Fraser,  R.R.  2.  Brantford. 


EGGS     FROM     SELECTED  PURE-BRED 
Barred  Rocks,  exclusively  O.  A.  C.  strain;  dol- 
lar twenty-five  per  fifteen.    Thomas  O'Donnell, 
Corbetton,  Ont. 


HIGH  CLASS  BRED-TO-LAY  WHITE  WYAN- 
dottes.  Pens  headed  by  cocks  from  260  and 
250  egg-hens  mated  to  females  with  good  type  and 
heavy  layers.  Eggs  $5  fifteen;  chicks  50c.  after 
May  15.  Pens  headed  by  200-egg  strain;  cockerels 
$2  fifteen,  chicks,  April  35c,  May  30c,  June  25c. 
Eggs  half  price  June  first.  Book  yours  now.  R. 
Trivett,  R.  No.  2,  Newmarket. 


IN  BARRED  ROCK  PENS,  CANADIAN 
Laying  Contest,  Ottawa,  won  second  prize  1921, 
third  1920,  stand  second  this  year.  Cockerels 
four  and  five  dollars  each.  W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer 
246,  Meaford,  Ontario. 


LARGE  ROUEN  DRAKES  AND  BLACK 
drakes  for  sale  at  $3.00  a  piece.  Black  Lang- 
shan  eggs,  $2.50  for  15;  or  100  eggs  $10.00.  Would 
"jschange  for  other  good  breeds.  Would  like  to 
set  a  White  Muscovy  duck.  Would  like  to  get  6 
Silver-Spangle  Hamburg  hens.  Would  like  to  get 
2  or  3  Black  White-crested  Polish  hens  and  cock- 
erel. Wm.  J.  Jamieson,  Colborne,  Ont. 
PURE-BRED  TOULOUSE  GANDERS,  $5.00: 
geese,  $4.00.  Improve  your  flock.  L.  Mullock, 
Waterdown,  Ont. 


S.-C.    ANCONA    EGGS   FOR  HATCHING — 
Riverdale     strai  ,     two   dollars     per  fifteen. 
Manoah  Martin,  Box  136.  St.  Jacob's. 


SPLENDID     LAYING     STRAIN  —  GUELPH 
breeding,  Bred-to-lay  Barred  Rock  eggs,  $1.25 
per  fifteen.    Herbert  Macfarlane,  Route  8,  Peter- 
boro,  Ont. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  BABY  CHICKS.  BRED 
to  lay.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $20  hundred 
Catalogue,  Cooksville  Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville, 
Ont. 


"SUPREME  RINGLET" 

(Bred-to-lay) 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  for  sale  from  trap-nested  and 
pedigreed  stock,  $2.00  per  fifteen  as  they  run.  No 
breeder  kept  with  record  of  less  than  150  eggs  in 
one  year.  A  few  special  settings,  $3.00  per  fifteen. 
J.  R.  BAKER.  BATTEAU,  ONT. 
Breeder  of  Barred  Rocks  only. 


Trap  Nested  Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Although  we  have  a  hatching  capacity  of  10,000 
every  three  weeks,  we  are  rapidly  getting  booked 
up  for  early  hatches.  Orders  are  filled  in  rotation, 
so  hurry  along  with  yours  and  avoid  being  dis- 
appointed. Baby  Chicks  all  one  price  and  one 
price  for  all,  viz.,  $25.00  per  hundred.  "Honesty 
1 8  the  best  policy." 

Delamere  Poultry  Farm 

Established  1903. 
Thos.  G.  Delamere,  Prop., 
Stratford,  Ont. 

SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

Cockerels  for  sale.  First  6  pens  imported,  with 
ancestors'  officialjrecords.  From  310  to  325  eggs 
in  one  year,  price  $6.00  each.  7  Canadian  pens, 
records  fom  274  to  310  eggs,  price  $4.00  each.  It 
is  a  many  times  proven  fact  that  the  cockerel 
transmits  the  laying  qualities  to  his  pullets  which 
he  received  from  his  dam. 

A.  H.  CR0ZIER,  Box  16,  Meadowvale,  Ontario 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  the  Very  Highest 
Egg-Producing  Strains. 


For  $19.75 


130 -Egg  Incubator 

Delivered  to  your  station 

Hot  Water  Heated 
Seli-reBulated 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
Georgetown  Incubator  Co. 
Dept.  A.         Georgetown,  Ont. 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS  WANTED 

We  require  large  quantities  of  heavy  live  hens, 
dressed  chickens  and  fresh  eggs  to  supply  our 
trade.    It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 
C.  A.  MANN  &  CO. 
78  King  St.  London.  Ontario 


Write  Willoughby 
Farm  Agency 

For  their  little  catalogue  of  little 
farms  from  1  to  50  acres  around 
Toronto  and  farther  out,  suit- 
able   for    country  homes, 
market  gardens,  poultry 
farms  and  residences  in 
towns  and  villages. 

Head  Office:    43  Victoria  St.,  Toronto 

Phone  Main  7304 


Good  Seed  Service 

Since  1866  we  have  been  dealing  with  farmers 
and  market  gardeners  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
Each  year  we  have  learned  something,  and  each 
year  our  strains,  selections  and  service  have  im- 
proved. To-day  we  are  confident  that  we  have 
exceptional  stocks  of  good  seeds,  and  our  prices 
are  extremely  interesting.  We  can  save  you 
money. 

Write  us,  stating  your  wants.  Ask  for 
samples  and  see  for  yourself.  We  will  quote 
prices  delivered  at  your  nearest  station. 

Oats,  Barley,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Red,  Alsike 
and  Sweet  Clovers,  Timothy,  Grasses,  Mangels, 
Turnips,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Poultry 
Supplies.    Ask  for  our  1922  Catalogue. 

GEO.  KEITH  &  SONS 

124  King  St.  East  TORONTO 


Agricultural  Items. 


O.  A.  C.  Alumni  Conven- 
tion. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the 
Provincial  O.  A.  C.  Alumni  Association, 
which  consists  of  ex-students  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph, 
who  have  taken  at  least  one  year's  work 
in  the  regular  courses  of  the  Institution, 
was  successfully  held  at  London,  March 
10  and  11.  The  convention  opened  on 
the  afternoon  of  March  10  with  about 
fifty  ex-students  of  the  College,  mainly 
from  Central  and  Western  Ontario,  in 
attendance.  During  the  first  session  an 
exposition  of  the  Ontario  Rural  Credits 
scheme  was  given  by  A.  G.  Farrow, 
Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Board,  Toronto.  Mr.  Farrow 
thoroughly  explained  the  long  and  short- 
term  loan  Acts,  and  answered  a  large 
number  of  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
members  present.  The  President,  C.  F. 
Bailey,  was  unavoidably  absent,  but  in 
his  presidential  address  which  was  read 
to  the  convention,  he  asked  for  discussion 
on  several  important  points.  These  were 
dealt  with  during  the  first  afternoon. 

A  splendid  banquet  was  held  at  the 
Tecumseh  House  in  the  evening,  at  which 
music  was  rendered  by  the  O.  A.  C. 
quartette.  The  toast  to  "Our  Alma 
Mater"  was  proposed  by  Hon.  Nelson 
Monteith,  ex-Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Ontario,  and  responded  to  by  Dr.  G.  C. 
Creelman,  ex-President  of  the  College. 
Dr.  Creelman  received  prolonged  applause 
for  his  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  O.  A.  C.  through 
its  giaduates  upon  the  agriculture  of 
many  different  countries  throughout  the 
world.  Honorable  Manning  W.  Doherty, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  and 
Aaron  Sapiro,  the  co-operative  "wizard" 
from  California,  were  also  heard  during 
the  evening,  and  Mr.  Sapiro  made  a 
very  strong  and  telling  plea  that  the 
ex-students  would  assume  their  proper 
responsibility  and  leadership  with  regard 
to  agriculture. 

At  the  session  on  Saturday  morning  the 
subject  of  educational  extension  was 
discussed,  Colonel  W.  J.  Brown,  London; 
C.  A.  Galbraith,  Hornby;  M.  H.  Staples, 
Director  Educational  Department,  U.  F. 
O.,  Toronto;  and  Professor  A.  Leitch, 
O.  A.  C.,  speaking  to  this  subject.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  sufficient  time  was  not 
available  the  convention  decided  to  hold 
a  special  meeting  for  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
and  to  invite  representatives  of  practical 
farmers'  organizations  to  meet  with  the 
Alumni  of  the  College  for  this  purpose. 

The  officers  elected  are  as  follows: 
Honorary  President,  Dr.  James  Mills, 
Ottawa;  President,  H.  S.  Fry,  London; 
Vice-President,  J.  B^  Fairbairn,  Beams- 
ville.  Directors:  Western  Ontario, 
W.  R.  Reek,  Ridgetown;  Justus  Miller, 
Essex;  W.  H.  Porter,  London;  Central 
Ontario:  C.  A.  Galbraith,  Hornby; 
Professor  J.  P.  Sackville,  O.A.C.,  Guelph; 
and  I.  B.  Martin,  Toronto;  Eastern 
Ontario:  W.  C.  Kennedy,  M.P.,  Apple 
Hill;  A.  P.  McVannel,  Picton;  and  W.  J. 
Bell,  Kemptville;  Northern  Ontario:  L.  M. 
Davis,  Port  Arthur;  C.  M.  Laidlaw, 
Monteith;  and  T.  D.  Jarvis,  Copper  Cliff. 


Wheat  Board  Again  Asked 
for. 

Several  representatives  of  leading  farm 
organizations  in  Western  Canada  waited 
on  the  Government  last  week  and  asked 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Wheat  Board. 
Among  those  in  the  delegation  were  H.  W. 
Wood,  of  Alberta;  J.  A.  Maharg,  M.P.P., 
Saskatchewan;  C.  Rice  Jones,  and  C.  H. 
Burnell,  of  Manitoba;  Robt.  McMillan, 
Seaforth,  Ont.;  and  Norman  Lambert, 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Agrioulture.  The  delegation  claimed  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Wheat  Board  was 
a  national  necessity,  but  it  was  asked  for 
only  as  a  temporary  measure  of  relief. 
It  was  needed  to  restore  the  morale  of  the 
Western  people.  The  Prime  Minister  and 
Cabinet  members  questioned  the  delegates 
regarding  wheat  marketing  methods  in 
order  to  get  all  information  possible  on  the 
subject.  The  Premier  told  the  delegation 
that  the  Government,  was  earnestly 
desirous  of  doing  what  is  best  for  all  the 
interests  concerned,  but  this  was  a  case 


which  Parliament  must  decide.  The 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  investigate  the  matter 
thoroughly  and  then  Parliament  will  act 


Ontario  Budget  Shows 
Surplus. 

Honorable  Peter  Smith,  Provincial 
Treasurer,  was  able  to  show  a  surplus  of 
$681,000  when  he  delivered  his  Budget 
address  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  last 
week.  The  Provincial  Treasurer  stated 
that  the^credit  of  the  Province  was  never 
higher  than  at  the  present  time.  Ontario 
bonds  have  never  met  a  more  favorable 
reception  in  the  money  markets,  and 
ranked  next,  if  not  equal,  to  Victory 
Bonds.  He  also  showed  that  while 
expenditures  had  increased,  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  spent  ultimately 
found  their  way  back  into  the  pockets  of 
the  citizens.  While  a  surplus  of  over 
$600,000  existed,  it  was  also  true  that 
revenues  increased  over  those  of  the 
previous  year  by  over  $4,000,000.  This 
meant  that  expenditures  had  grown 
considerably  and  were  shown  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  running  of  public  institutions, 
hospitals  and  charities,  and  in  statutory 
expenditures.  Deducting  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  which  amounted  to 
$7,000,000,  the  expenditures  would 
amount  to  $21,600,000,  ordinary  receipts 
were  $29,261,000.  Hydro  required  over 
$39,000,000.  Honorable  Peter  Smith  will 
tell  the  House  this  week  how  he  intends 
to  raise  revenue  during  the  current  year. 

Professor  Crow  Leaving 
O.  A.  C. 

Considerable  prominence  has  been 
given  in  the  daily  press  to  the  news  that 
J.  W.  Crow,  Professor  of  Horticulture  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  is  leaving 
that  institution.  Professor  Crow,  it  is 
understood,  was  asked  for  his  resignation, 
but  he  has  objected  strenuously  to  such 
treatment  on  the  grounds  that  his  ability 
as  a  horticulturist  has  never  been 
questioned. 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  th:s 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  He'p  and 
Situations  Wanted  and  Pet  Stock. 

TERMS — Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion, 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 
EXPERIENCED    SINGLE    FARM  HAND — 

Must  be  good  milker  and  horseman.  State 
particulars  first  letter.    Box  10,  Farmer's  Advo- 

cate,  London,  Ont.  

EXPERIENCED  DAIRY   FARMER.  SUPER- 

intendent  or  herdsman,  experienced  pure-bred 
cattle,  milk  or  beef  calf  raiser.  Showring  test 
feeder  and  hog  raisers.  Two  sons,  experienced 
plowmen  and  milkers.  References.  March  21  or 
April  1.    Near   St.   Catharines,   Ont.     Box  4, 

Farmer's  Advocate,  London.  Ont.  i 

MIDDLE  AGE   MAN  WANTS  WORK,  ANY 

kind.    R.  183  Central  Ave..  London.  Ont. 
TWENTY  YEARS  TO  PAY.    THE  CANADIAN 

Pacific  Railway  Company  offers  to  settlers,  farm 
lands  in  Western  Canada  for  mixed  farming,  raising 
cattle  and  poultry  and  for  dairying.  TWENTY 
YEARS  to  pay  with  small  cash  payment.  Good 
soil — good  climate — good  schools.  Every  as- 
sistance given  intending  settlers  in  selecting  a  farm. 
Write  for  our  free  literature.  C.  L.  Norwood, 
Land  Agent  C.P.R.,  Windsor  Station,  Desk  R., 

Montreal.  _  

WANTED  —  HERDSMAN  —EXPERIENCED 

capable  of  taking  charge  of  pure-bred  herd  of 
Holsteins.  Write,  giving  references,  wages  asked, 
when  disengaged,  etc.,  to  Lakeview  Farm,  Bronte. 

Ont;  .  . 

WANTED— MARRIED  MAN  EXPERIENCED 

in  farm  work,  must  be  good  milker;  house 
provided,  farm  adjoins  village.  Yearly  engagement. 

Apply:  H.  M.  Rolph,  Markham,  Ont.  

WANTED— EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  MAN 

for  farm  by  year;  mixed  farming;  duties  to  com- 
mence April  first.  State  age,  experience  and  wages 
expected  in  first  letter.  Modern  house  and  land 
for  garden  provided;   board  yourself.    Box  26, 

Ailsa  Craig,  Ont.  

WANTED  —  FIRST-CLASS    SINGLE  MAN 

able  to  plow.  Farm  two  miles  from  city.  Fred 
Kingsmill,  128  Central  Ave.,  London.  , 

HARDWOOD  CASKS  &  BARRELS 

150  and  48  gallons,  suitable  for  Sap  gathering,  cis- 
terns, milk  coolers,  rain  water,  swill  etc.  Very  cheap. 
GORMAN  ECKERT  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

318  Rectory  Street,  London,  Ontario 

A  Cn-n — 25  Horsepower  Avery  Tractor  and 
rl  -Jliap  33_incn  Grain  Separator  for  Sale  — 
The  complete  outfit  will  be  sold  for  less  than  cost 
of  either  machine.  Separator  has  self-feeder  and 
blower.  Put  your  crops  in  by  tractor  and  be 
ready  to  thresh.  In  first-class  mechanical  con- 
dition.   M.  G.  RANSFORD,  Clinton,  Ont. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


Some  Good  Bulls  at 
Pettit's. 

In  the  advertising  columns  of  this 
■Sue  will  be  noted  a  change  of  advertise- 
ment for  J.  A.  &  H.  M.  Pettit,  in  which 
are  offered  a  number  of  the  best  Scotch- 
lire  I  Shorthorn  bulls  yet  advertised  by 
this  firm.  \s  most  "Advocate"  readers 
know,  the  Pettit  herd  is  one  of  the  largest 
Bd  longest  established  herds  in  the 
Province,  and  there  are  but  few  good 
herds  in  Ontario  that  have  not,  at  some 
time,  used  a  Pettit  sire,  On  a  recent 
■spec t ion  the  herd  at  the  farm  numbered 
l»etter  than  100  head,  and  they  were 
gaming  through  the  winter  in  excellent 
shape.  The  dozen  or  more  young  bulls 
which  were  in  the  stables  made  up  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  offerings  that  we 
have  seen  in  one  stable  this  season, 
and  among  them  are  some  excellent  breed- 
ing propositions.  Probably  one  of  the 
Kst  attractive  of  the  lot  is  a  roan  10- 
uionths  imported-in-dam  Kilbean  Beauty 
rait,  although  another  pair  of  roan 
imported  calves,  one  of  which  is  a  Butter- 
lly  and  the  other  a  Roan  Lady,  are  almost 
equally  pleasing,  and  any  one  of  the 
three  would  be  appreciated  by  every 
good  breeder,  who  is  a  prospective 
buyer  of  the  best.  We  might  add  that 
the  dam  of  the  Butterfly  calf  is  considered 
In  Mr.  Pettit  to  be  one  of  the  best 
i  reeding  cows  in  the  herd,  and  her  1921 
heifer  which  has  recently  been  sold,  to 
■n  Ross,  of  Science  Hill,  was  described 
as  one  of  the  strongest  heifers  which  has 
Hue  out  from  the  herd  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions only,  the  balance  of  young 
bulls  included  in  the  price  list  are  year-old 
calves  from  both  imported  sires  and  dams. 
Among  these  may  be  found  several/that 
are  exceptional  calves,  and  at  the  prices 
which  Mr.  Pettit  mentioned  they  will 
no  doubt,  all  find  new  homes  during  the 
next  month  or  two.  With  few  exceptions, 
i  be  breeding  females  in  the  herd  are  all 
ini|>orted,  while  the  younger  heifers  that 
arc  coming  on  are  nearly  all  bred  from 
i  hese  imported  dams.  They  represent 
the  most  popular  lines  of  breeding  and 
afford  a  splendid  opportunity  to  select 
foundation  females  that  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  herds  into  which  they  go,  both 
now  and  in  the  future,  when  prices  for 
ijood  cattle  get  back  to  normal.  When 
leaving,  Messrs.  Pettit  informed  us  that 
prices  asked  were  quite  in  keeping  with 
present  day  values. 


Glenhurst  Ayrshire 
Dispersal. 

The  Glenhurst  Ayrshire  offering  ad- 
vertised elsewhere  in  this  issue,  to  sell 
at  Williamstown  on  April  5th  undoubtedly 
brings  into  the  public  sale  ring  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  Ayrshire  herds  that 
we  have  in  the  Dominion  to-day.  The 
<ilenhurst  farm  has  seen  two  genera- 
tions of  Ayrshire  breeding  and  during 
this  time  two  or  three  successful  sales 
have  helped  to  distribute  foundation 
animals  which  have  been  responsible 
for  starting  a  large  number  of  now  promi- 
nent, good  herds  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Mr.  Benning,  the 
present  owner,  as  well  as  his  father  before 
Mm,  have  heen  Ayrshire  breeders  in 
<  w  rv  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  in  the 
msl  this  sale  on  April  5th,  will  include 
almost  98%  animals  which  were  bred 
on  the  farm.  For  this  reason  buyers  will 
Bid  that  the  herd  is  most  uniform  through- 
out, and  as  they  are  also  uniformly  good, 
i hey  are  bound  to  meet  with  the  apprecia- 
tion of  every  man  who  attends  the  sale 
if  he  is  a  lover  of  good  Ayrshires.  As  the 
l  resent  herd  was  all  bred  from  matrons 
which  were  long  retained,  mention  here 
of  several  of  these  old  foundation  cows 
will  probably  be  in  order.  Glenhurst 
Torrs  Cony  was  a  4.8%  cow  with  an 
exceptional  milk  flow,  Glenhurst  Pearl 
2nd  had  an  average  test  of  4.6%;  Glen- 
hurst "Princess  averaged  5.27%  for  the 
year  and  G.  Queen  Rose,  G.  Craigley 
Pansy,  G.  Floss  7th,  and  G.  Silver 
Bfcll  were  all  cows  which  tested  above 
V%-  Many  of  these  cows,  too,  were  show 
winners  in  their  day,  and  the  present 
lot  of  females  are  practically  all  daughters 
or  granddaughters  of  these  cows.  The 
1**20.  1921,  and  1922  heifers  are  all  sired 
by  the  present  senior  herd  sire,  Morton 


Mains  Sir  Douglas  Haig  (imp.)  a  sire 
of  great  scale  and  outstanding  dairy 
conformation,  and  whose  dam,  Mans- 
field Mains  Miss  Findlay,  has  four 
consecutive  Scottish  records  which  average 
9,700  lbs.  of  milk  and  an  average  test 
of  4.1%  fat.  On  the  sire's  side,  this  noted 
herd  sire  is  got  by  Lowmilton  Good  Hope, 
a  bull  which  has  22  daughters  that  have 
made  averages  in  Scotland  of  9,680 
lbs.  of  4.18%  milk  in  41  week  periods. 
In  the  Glenhurst  catalogue  will  be  found 
a  five  generation  pedigree  chart  of  Mans- 
field Mains  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  and  from 
this  it  will  be  noted  that  few  bulls  of  the 
breed  have  better  backing  in  the  way  of 
record  production.  His  30  daughters 
which  Mr.  Benning  has  bred  in  the  past 
two  years  will  without  doubt  prove  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  Glenhurst  sale. 
In  this  somewhat  limited  space  we  can 
make  no  attempt  to  pick  out  any  great 
number  of  entries  for  individual  mention 
but  before  closing  we  might  refer  to  the 
two  former  herd  sires,  Glenhurst  Torrs 
Mayor  and  Glenhurst  Torrs  Master. 
The  former  was  several  times  champion  of 
the  Canadian  show  ring,  while  the  latter 
is  an  R.  O.  P.  sire  of  special  note.  Two 
daughters  of  Glenhurst  Torrs  Master 
now  on  test  in  their  two-year-old  form, 
are  making  better  than  12,700  lbs.  of 
milk  this  year,  with  an  average  test 
of  over  4%.  The  Glenhurst  offering 
will  be  sold  at  the  farm,  which  is  two  miles 
from  Summerstown  Station,  G.  T.  R., 
and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Williamstown  Station,  on  the  C.  P.  R. 
Catalogues  are  now  ready  for  mailing 
and  will  be  sent  on  request.  Address, 
James  Benning,  Williamstown,  Ont., 
mentioning   "The  Farmer's  Advocate." 

Sale  Dates. 

March  23,  1922— Brant  District  Hol- 
stein  Breeders,  W.  J.  McCormack, 
Hatchley,  Ont.,  Secretary. 

March  23,  1922  —  Seegmiller  Bros., 
Petersburg,  Ont.,  Dispersal  Sale;  100 
Jerseys. 

March  23,  1922  —  Prince  Edward 
County  Consignment  Sale. — Holsteins. 
A.  P.  MacVannel,  Picton,  Ont.,  Sec'y. 

March  28,  1922  —  Western  Ontario 
Consignment  Sale,  Shorthorns,  Western 
Fair  Grounds,  London,  G.  A.  Attridge, 
Sec'y.,  Muirkirk,  Ont. 

March  29,  1922— South  Ontario  Short- 
horn Club,  (Shorthorns);  O.  H.  Downey, 
Myrtle,  Ont.,  Sec'y. 

March  29,  1922  —  Durham  County 
Holstein  Club,  A.  Arthur  Gibson,  Orono, 
Secretary. 

March  29,  1922— Norfolk  County  Hol- 
stein Breeders,  Simcoe,  Ont.;  G.  G. 
Bramhill,  Secretary. 

March  30,  1922— Estate  J.  H.  Nanceki- 
vell,  R.  1,  Ingersoll,  Ont. — Dairy  Farm 
and  Stock  and  Implements. 

April  4— Gurney  Holstein  Dispersal, 
Paris,  Ont. 

April  5,1922 — James  Benning,  Williams- 
town, Ont. — Ayrshires. 

April  5,  1922— Belleville  Dist.  Holstein 
Club;  James  Caskey,  Madoc,  Ont.,  Sec'y. 

April  5,  1922— York  County  Club 
First  Annual  Consignment  Sale — Short- 
horns; J.  C.  Steckley,  Newmarket,  Ont., 
Sec'y« 

April  6,  1922 — Elgin  County  Pure-bred 
Holsteins,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.;  E.  C.  Gil- 
bert, Secretary,  St.  Thomas,  R.  7. 

April  7,  1922— Scott  Bros.,  Melrose, 
Ont. — Dispersion  Holsteins. 

May  10,  1922— F.  R.  Mallory,  Frank- 
ford,  Ont.;  complete  Holstein  dispersal. 

May  24,  1922— Arch.  McKinnon,  Erin, 
Ont. — Shorthorns  and  Yorkshires. 

June  7,  1922 — Ont.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto. 

June  8,  1922  —  Dual-Purpose  Short- 
horn Club  Sale,  Caledonia,  Ont. — -I.  B. 
Whale,  Sec'y.,  London. 

June  14,  1922 — Wellington  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Club,  Winter  Fair 
Bldg.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Dairy  Standards  Act  on 
Trial. 

W.  H.  Cassleman,  M.P.P.,  for  Dundas 
County,  in  the  Ontario  Legislature,  has  a 
resolution  before  the  House  asking  that 
the  Dairy  Standards  Act  be  made  optional 
for  a  time,  instead  of  compulsory.  At 
time  of  going  to  press  the  subject  has  not 
been  debated. 


Perhaps  One  of  These  Will  Suit  You  at  the  Price 

SACRIFICE  SALE 

TO  MAKE  ROOM 

No.  1.  Born  October  28,  1920.  Sire,  Finderne  King  May  Fayiie;  he  a  son  of  a  33-11). 
cow,  and  the  sire  of  the  present  Canadian  champion  yearly  producer  in  the  3-year-old  division. 
Dam,  Correct  Bessie  R.O.M.,  2  years  8  months,  butter  21.33,  milk  419.9  lbs.;  she  a  sister  to 
the  new  Canadian  champion  sr.  3-year-old  for  scven-dav  test,  she  a  daughter  of  a  24-lb. 
daughter  of  a  22-lb.  cow.    Price.  $75.00. 

No.  2.  Born  February  20,  1921.  Sire,  Highland  Pontine  Sylvia;  he  by  a  son  of  May 
Echo  Sylvia  and  from  a  31-lb.,  4-year-old.  Dam.  Inka  Sylvia  Maida  .  20.05  lbs.  of  butter 
from  605  lbs.  of  milk,  best  day's  milk  101  lbs.;  she  from  a  20-lb.  daughter  of  a  former  world's 
record  cow.    Price,  $50.00. 

No.  3.  Born  March  13,  1921.  Sire,  same  as  No.  2.  Dam,  Mercedes  Canary  Girl, 
butter  25.23,  milk  679  lbs.  She  just  completed  her  yearly  test  with  better  than  24,000  lbs. 
of  milk,  and  will  have  over  1,000  lbs.  of  butter;  she  by  a  son  of  a  29-lb.  cow  and  from  a  19-Ib. 
sister  to  a  35-lb.  cow. 

No.  4.  Born  November  13,  1921.  Sire,  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Keyes,  now  has  ten  R.O.M. 
daughters,  including  a  30-lb.  3-year-old;  he  a  son  of  a  36-Ib.  cow.  Dam,  Correct  Change 
Wayne  R.O.M. ,  2  years  8  months,  butter  19.59,  milk  401  lbs.,  full  sister  to  a  23-lb.,  2-year-old 
that  sold  in  public  auc  tion  for  $1,100.00;  she  a  daughter  of  Correct  Change,  and  from  an  18,000- 
lb.  cow.    Price,  $75.00. 

No.  5.  Born  February  23,  1922.  Sire,  Llenroc  Rag  Apple  Champion,  he  by  a  son  of  a 
38-lb.  cow  and  from  a  1,000-lb.  daughter  of  a  1,260-lb.  daughter  of  old  Jemima  Johanna  of 
Riverside,  thus  three  generations  of  1,000-lb.  dams  back  of  him.  Dam,  Nicolo  Pontiac 
Pauline,  R.O.M.,  3  years,  butter  25.93,  milk  494.5-lbs.;  she  a  daughter  of  the  world-famed 
Pontiac  Korndyke  and  from  a  26-lb.  cow.    Price.  $100.00.    Her  last  calf  sold  for  $500.00. 

No.  6.  Born  February  16,  1922.  Sire,  same  as  No.  5.  Dam,  Manor  Keyes  Henger- 
veld,  R.O.M.  4  years,  butter  22.95,  milk  463  lbs.;  she  a  daughter  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie 
Keyes,  and  from  a  22-lb.  3-year-old  daughter  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Posch;  he  a  son  of  the 
famed  $50,000.00  sire  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra  and  from  a  3?-lb.  4-year-old.  Price, 
$50.00. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  BULLS  ARE  GUARANTEED  RIGHT  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 
TO  GET  IN  ON  THIS  EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER  WRITE  TO-DAY. 

MANOR  FARM,  Clarkson,  Ont. 


How  io  Gef  More  Cream 


AN  INTERESTING  SUBJECT— 
so  is  all  the  information  we 
have  prepared  for  you  in  our 
new  booklet  on  Simplex  Se- 
parators containing  all  the 
"how's"  and  "why's"  of  per- 
fect Cream  Separating. 

D.  Derbyshire  Company  Ltd* 
584  tlnfi  St.  Brock vllle,  Ont- 


EPAPATORS 


Gurney  Holstein  Dispersal 

Announcing  the  Gurney  Holstein  Dispersal  of 

THIRTY-SEVEN  HEAD 

Comprising  the  entire  herd  of  C.  G.  GURNEY,  ESQ., 
to  be  sold  at  the  farm,  3  miles  southwest  of 

Paris,  Ont.,  Tuesday,  April  4,  1922 

This  is  one  of  the  select  small  herds  of  Western  Ontario- 
Only  one  female  in  the  herd  is  above  4  years  of  age.  1922 
calves  all  sired  by  a  grandson  of  Baroness  Madoline,  and  the 
herd  is  well  along  under  the  accredited  test.  Watch  for  further 
particulars  in  these  columns  in  next  issue. 

Write  or  wire  for  catalogues. 


C.  G.  GURNEY 


PARIS,  ONT. 


Lump  JaW  Cured 

The  farmer's  old  and  thoroughly  reliable  treatment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle  is 

FLEMING'S  LUMP  JAW  REMEDY 

and  it  remains  to-day  the  standard  with  twenty-five  years  of  successful  use 
behind  it.    Sold  under  a  positive  money  back  guarantee  since  189b.  Don  t 
experiment  with  substitutes.    Use  it.  no  matter  how  old  or  bad  the  case,  or 
what  else  you  may  have  tried— your  money  back  if  Fleming  3  Lump  Jaw  Remedy  faila. 
Our  fair  plan  of  selling  together  with  full  information  on  Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment' 

is  given  in  FLEMING'S  VEST  POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  cverv  printed  to  be  given  away.  Write  us  for  free  copy. 
FLEMING'S  CHEMICAL  HORNSTOP  FLEMING'S  CATTLE  TONIC 

One  application  stops  horn  growth  on  A  wonderlul  treatment  lor  Indigestion, 
calves  and  goats.  Better  than  dehorn-  Depraved  appetite  and  Stomach  trou- 
ing     Use  on  animals  under  ten  days      bles  of    Dairy   and    Feeding  Cattle. 


old.    Fifty  cents  a  tube,  post  paid. 
Money  back  if  it  fails. 

[  Fleming  Brothers,  Ltd. 


One  dollar  a  Box-,  post  paid. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

6|  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.j 
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Founded  1866 


A  Good  Dairy  Bull  Pays 

HE   pays   because  he 
transmits  his  good 
qualities  to  his  offspring. 

He  has  back  of  him  gen- 
erations of  ancestors  that 
were  selected  and  bred  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  high  pro- 
duction. 

He  pays  because  he  will  im- 
prove the  herd  as  rapidly  as 
fifty  pure  bred  cows. 

He  pays  because  his  calves 
sell  for  a  better  price. 

He  pays  because  he  creates  wealth.  He 
returns  actual  cash  gain.  He  enables  one 
to  get  greater  returns  from  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  labor. 

He  pays  because  he  has  vigor,  type  and 
quality,  which  he  passes  on  to  build  up  a 
profitable  herd. 

He  pays  because  he  gives  a  type  and  attractiveness  to  his  get 
that  gives  increased  interest  and  pride  to  the  owner. 


Buy  a  Good  Bull  Now  and 
Start  on  the  Road  to  Success 

Ontario  Live  Stock  Improvement  Committee. 


BULLS 
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First  Annual  Consignment  Sale 
York  County 

Shorthorn  Breeders'  Club 

AT  NEWMARKET 
Wednesday,  April  5th,  1922,  at  1  p.m. 

There  will  be  30  head  of  REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS 
taken  from  the  best  herds  in  York  County.    Cows,  bred 
heifers,  open  heifers  and  a  number  of  excellent 
young  bulls  ready  for  service. 
Write  for  catalogue. 


W.  L.  SCOTT 

Sutton,  Pres. 


R.  T.  Amos  and  F.  N.  Smith 
Auctioneers 


J.  C.  STECKLEY 

Newmarket,  Sec. 


CLYDESDALES 

Seven  Clydesdale  stallions,  no  old  horses,  including  such  horses  as  the  many  times 
champion,  March  Past,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  the  noted  breeding  horse,  Dunnottar, 
and  having  for  his  dam  the  beautiful  Seaham  Harbor-bred  mare,  Manilla  (imp.)  by 
Bonnie  Buchlyvie;  also  the  recently-imported  3-yaar  colt,  Prolific,  a  noted  show  win- 
ner in  Scotland  previous  to  importation,  and  open  champion  and  grand  champion- 
ship at  Ottawa  Winter  Fair.  The  Canadian-breds  are  the  progeny  of  imported  par- 
ents, and  include  such  outstanding  mares  as  Mimosa  by  Silver  Cup,  Marchioness  by 
Marcellus,  Sweet  Mary  by  Squire  Ronald,  Seaham  Bonnie  by  Bonnie  Buchlyvie, 
and  others.  Other  young  mares  are  Margery  Daw,  Mandalay  Vanity  Fair,  Queen 
O'Beauty,  and  other  show  fillies.  One  of  the  largest  studs  of  Clydesdales  on  this 
continent,  and  one  of  the  best  here  or  elsewhere. 
If  this  interests  you,  write  for  particulars. 


Hillsdale  Farm 


BEN.  ROTHWELL,  R.R.  No.  1,  Ottawa,  Ontario 


\\  hen  writing  to  our  advertisers  will  you  kindly  mention  The  Farmer's  Advocate 


Flatt's  Summerhill  Herd 
Dispersed. 

The  Summerhill  Holstein  herd,  owned 
by  D.  C.  Flatt  &  Son,  of  Hamilton,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  Holstein  herds  in  the 
Province,  was  dispersed  by  auction  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  and  the  breeders  of 
Ontario  received  the  benefit  of  years 
of  successful  breeding  in  the  lots  that 
were  sold  at  very  little  money.  As  the 
Summerhill  Farm  herd  had  to  be  dis- 
persed in  its  entirety,  the  tuberculin  test 
was  not  advertised,  and  this  without 
doubt  kept  many  accredited  herd  breed- 
ers away  who  would  have  paid  liberally  for 
the  blood  of  the  Ormsbys  and  the  De  Kol 
Ferns  to  strengthen  their  herds.  Old 
Jennie  Bonerges  Ormsby,  five  times  a 
30-lb.  cow,  and  now  sixteen  years  old, 
sold  at  $110,  while  Jennie.  Bonerges 
Ormsby  4th,  her  eleven-year  24-lb. 
daughter,  sold  at  $350.  The  latter  was 
purchased  by  John  Lumsden,  Ottawa, 
who  also  purchased  Bonerges  Butter 
Princess,  an  untested  four-year-old 
daughter  of  Jennie  Bonerges  Ormsby 
4th,  at  $450.  Mr.  Lumsden  was  the 
largest  purchaser  of  the  clay,  and  paid 
the  highest  price  for  the  day  when  he  took 
Lady  Plus  Burke,  a  six-year-old  show 
cow,'  at  $515.  The  twenty-six  cows 
selling  for  $100  and  over  made  an  average 
of  $243,  and  six  one  and  two-year-old 
heifers  selling  above  $100  averaged  $157. 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  ten  and 
twelve-months  heifers  that  sold  below 
the  $100-mark,  and  with  the  breeding 
and  individuality  they  carried  they  should 
prove  the  best  buying  the  public  has  had 
at  any  of  the  Holstein  auctions  this 
season.  A  list  of  the  animals  selling 
for  $100  and  over  follows,  together  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  purchasers. 


Females. 
J  Lockhart,  Woodstock: 

Jenny  Bonerges  Ormsby,  July  16, 

1906  *  1 10 

Violet  Queen  Lulu,  Feb.  22,  1917....  300 
E.  Philips,  Lancaster: 

Topsy  Tensen  2nd,  Feb.  2,  1913   18Q 

Rose  Hartog  Ormsby,  Jan.  29, 1919  100 

John  Lumsden,  Ottawa: 

Bonerges  Butter  Princess,  Dec.  10, 

1917   450 

Queen  Posch  Teake,  Sept.  3, 1913....  280 
Jenny  Bonerges  Ormsby  4th,  April 

1,  1913   350 

Princess  Ormsby  Cubana,  March 

8,  1915,   215 

Lady  Plus  Burke,  Feb.  15,  1915   51. S 

Miss  Mercena  Segis,  Sept.  1,  1917..  140 
Wellington  Sager,  St.  George: 

Daisy  Mottle  Hartog,  March  25, 

1916   305 

Chas.  Goodbrand,  Millgrove: 

Topsy  Tensen  Posch,  Dec.  18,  1913  20Q 
Capitola  Hartog  Burke,  March  27, 

1916.    •'»" 

Lulu  Hartog,  Jan.  17,  1917   300 

Canary  Echo,  May  30,  1918   235 

Francy  Lulu,  Feb.  24,  1919   240 

D.  Patterson,  Bronte: 

Paladin   Korndyke  of  Riverside, 

Dec.  1,1913   1  ' 

Percy  Vansickle,  Alberton: 

Royalton  Canary  Echo,  Sept.  10, 

1908  

Topsy  Tensen  Hartog,  June  4, 1918  350 
Mottle  Canary  Daisy,  Dec.  14, 1919  200 

Ed.  Wreaks,  Troy: 

Johanna  Burke,  March  9,  1915          1 1 g 

C.  Walker,  Hamilton: 

Lady Schuiling  Segis,  June  1, 1917..  |2| 

Aaggie  Posch  Princess,  July  15, 

1920  .   145 

J.  G.  Fair,  Cainsville: 

Nudine'Hartog  De  Kol,  Aug.  27, 

1917   3I| 

Mr.  Drummond,  Waterdown: 

.  Ladysmith  Hartog  2nd,  Aug.  30, 

1918   145 

Robt.  Smith,  Millgrove: 

Topsy  Hartog  Posch,  Feb.  11,  1918  250 
Gordon  McKenzie,  St.  George: 

Canary  Mottle  Hartog,  June  16, 

1918     21«j 

Arthur  Mann,  Dundas: 

Topsy  Posch  Jenny,  Dec.  25,  1920  14S 

Francy  Ardelia,  May  5, 1921   ISl 

Fred  Marr: 

Miss  Burke,  May  31, 1920   H<> 

Males. 

J.  G.  Fair: 

Ardella's  Champion,  Oct.  16,  1919.  2S1 
Robson  Bros.,  Waterdown: 

Echo  Champion  Hartog,  June  12,  ' 
1921   "0 


Auction  Sales  Make  Fair 
Average. 

During  the  past  week  a  numbt  i  <£ 
sales  were  held  at  which  prices  were 
considerably  below  the  average  of  the 
past  few  years.  The  Oxford  Holstein 
sale  made  an  average  of  $179.  The 
feature  of  this  sale  was  the  spirited  bidding 
for  the  Hulet  bull  Woodland  Banostinc 
Colantha  that  topped  the  sale  at  $430. 
Dent  had  a  12-months  bull  at  $405. 
The  Carman  Baker  sale  of  Holstein- 
averaged  $221,  with  a  top  of  $1,000  on 
the  24-months  heifer,  Echo  Sylvia.  Th< 
Perth  district  Holstein  sale  made  a  top 
of  $290.  The  good  things  in  this  sale' 
were  not  appreciated  by  the  public  as 
they  should  have  been.  A  full  report 
of  these  sales  will  appear  in  the  next 
issue  of'The  Farmer's  Advocate." 


Five  Children  Contract 
Tuberculosis  From  Milk 
of  Infected  Cow. 

In  "Veterinary  Medicine"  for  October 
is  an  account  of  a  farmer  in  Edgar 
County,  Illinois,  who  had  his  herd  testejj 
for  tuberculosis  and  one  cow  reacted. 
Instead  of  destroying  her,  the  farmer 
declared  the  test  undependable,  removed 
the  ear  tag  and  sold  her  to  his  hired  man 
for  wages. 

Of  seven  children  in  the  man's  family, 
five  have  contracted  pronounced  easel 
of  tuberculosis.  The  other  two  did  not 
drink  this  cow's  milk.  A  pig  and  cat 
also  contracted  the  disease  after  drinking 
the  milk.  A  warrant  has  been  issued  lor 
the  original  owner  on  charge  of  breaking 
quarantine,  and,  it  is  stated,  should  on| 
of  the  children  die,  he  will  be  subject  to  a 
charge  of  manslaughter. 


M  arch  23,  1922 
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HEAVES  CUREPI 


Here  is  Tihat  John  Raymond, 
Norton,  N.B.,  has  to  say  about 
CAPITAL  HEAVES  BEMEDY 

"Your  Capital  Heaves  Re- 
medy which  I  purchased  of 
you  "last  full  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  with  my  mare. ... 
Her  cough  has  left  her  and  she  breathes  as 
regular  as  ever  she  did.  so  that  I  highly 
recommend  your  treatment  as  being  all 
that  you  claimed  for  it  for  a  heavy  horse." 

FREE  TRIZLL  OFFER 

\  On  receipt  of  5c.  to  cover  mailing  we  will 
!  send  you  a  week"s  supply— FREE. 
I     VETERINARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
J    750  Cooper  St.       19      Ottawa,  Ont. 


PRIZE  WINNING 

PERCHERONS 

We  have  three  stallions,  and  mares  all 
ages  for  sale.  Look  up  our  record  for  last 
three  years  at  Toronto  and  London.  We 
ire  over  stocked  and  will  sell  cheap. 
Time  will  be  given  to  responsible  parties. 

H.  C.  SOLDAN  &  SONS, 
Hensall,  ONT. 


Imported  Clydesdale  Stallions 

For  sale  or  hire.    Prices  right. 

SAVONA  19554,  5  yrs.  old  half  brother  to 
Dunure  Refiner.  Sire  Dunure  Footprint,  Sire 
of  dam  Sir  Hugo. 

THEOBAIXM20472),  3  yrs.  old  Sire  Dunure 
Independence  sold  at  Dunlop  sale  for  $21,000. 
Sire  of  dam  Dunure  Footprint.  Both  prize 
horses  in  Scotland. 

OSCAR  COX,  Unionville,  R.  1 


,^  FOR  SALE 

flB£\         Enroled  for  1922 

H^Pwt)  The  fashionable  breed  Clydesdale 

H  ^Stallion  Dunure  Footstep  (22639) 
Hi  Sire  Dunure  Hallmark  Imp.  (15378) 
(17230).  Color  brown  with  white  markings; 
rising  four  years,  will  sell  for  cash  or  exchange 
for  young  stock,  either  cattle  or  horses.  Apply  to 

A.  E.  KAUFMAN,  R.  R.  No.  4,  Bright,  Ont- 


Fistula  -a  KB 


Evil 

Any  person,  however  inexpert* 
enced,  can  readily  care  either  disease  with 
FLEMING'S  FISTULA  REMEDY. 
Easy  and  simple  to  use.  Just  a  little  attention 
•very  fifth  day.  Price  S2.S0  per  bottle. 
Money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Send  for  free  copy 

of  Fleming's  Ve»t-Pocket  Veterin 

ary  Adviser*  Valuable  for  its  Information 
on  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle.  Write  today. 

fe  Flaming  Bros..  75  Church  St  .(Toronto 


The   Illinois   Percheron   Breeders'  Association 

For  Sales  List,  stallions  or  mares, 
address  the  Secretary. 


i  L.  EDMONDS 


Urbana,  111. 


The  Glengore  Herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus 

Erin,  Ont. 

Are  offering  some  real  useful 
uiales  and  females  of  the  de-1 
sired  quality.  Correspondence 
invited.    Prices  reasonable. 

GEO.  DAVIS  &  SONS, 
R.  R.  No.  1,  •  .  Erin.  Ont 


fllloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS  SOUTHDOWNS 
COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Queen's  Edward. 

ROBT.  McEWEN,   R.   4,   London,  Ontario. 

Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario. 
Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Lindsay. 
G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 

SUNNY  SIDE  HEREFORDS 

Cows  with  calves  at  foot,  heifers  all 
ages,  select  lot  of  bulls,  also  Lord 
Donald,  (Imp.)  sire  of  Champion  fe- 
_  male,  Guelph  1921.  G.  Sire  of  Drury 
Donald,  champion  bull  1920.  Collie  pups:  dogs 
$6.  (parents  heelers.)  Arthur  F.  O'Neil  &  Sons, 
Denfield,  Ont.  R.  No.  2. 


STAMMERING 


or  stuttering  overcome  positively.  Our 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.   Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER,      -  CANADA 


Sale  of  Registered  Cattle 
at  Wingham. 

On  March  8,  the  Huron  County  Breed- 
ers' Association  held  their  second  annual 
consignment  sale,  at  Wingham.  There 
was  a  large  turnout  of  people  but  they 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  bid  freely.  Con- 
sequently the  prices  were  very  disap- 
pointing to  the  consignors.  The  pur- 
chasers, on  the  other  hand,  secured  in- 
dividuals at  bargain  prices.  The  highest 
price  was  $230  paid  by  T.  Kerr  for  a 
three-year-old  heifer  consigned  by  A.  W. 
Etherington.  The  sum  of  $210, was  paid  by 
H.  Johann  for  a  three-year-old  heifer, 
consigned  by  Dow  Bros.,  of  Wingham. 
The  next  highest  price  was  $205,  paid 
by  F.  Davidson,  for  a  five-year-old  cow, 
consigned  by  R.  W.  Simpson.  The 
Association  had  the  animals  judged 
previous  to  the  selling,  so  that  those 
present  had  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  size  up  the  animals.  R.  T.  Amos, 
of  Guelph,  and  O.  Klopp,  of  Zurich,  did 
t  e  selling.  Following  is  a  list  of  the 
animals  selling  for  $100  and  over: 

Females. 
Robert  Coulter,  Wingham: 

Fair  Maid  of  Stanley,  May  3,  1920.$110 
Jas.  Currie,  Wingham: 

Fairy  Queen,  Jan.  16,  1920   105 

Henry  Johann,  Belmore: 

Sweet  Marie,  June  20,  1918  125 

Deborah,  Dec.  16,  1918   210 

Thos.  Kerr,  Henfryn: 

Helen  Jane  2nd,  Apr.  15,  1918   230 

Stanley  Campbell,  Palmerston: 

Secret  Jean,  May  13,  1920    150 

W.  A.  Amos,  Palmerston: 

Marigold  16th,  Jan.  19,  1920   175 

Robt.  Harrison,  Belgrave: 

Lovely  Violet  10th,  Nov.  10,  1920.  19 
Fred  Davidson,  Wingham: 

Lady  Lome,  Jan.  18,  1917   205 

B.  Holmes,  Wingham: 

British  Bess,  May  15,  1920   135 

Roy  Plumsteel,  Clinton: 

Celia  Ramsden,  May  ,  1921   150 

Walter  Pocock,  Wingham: 

Meadowbrook  Sis,  Mar.  10,  1920  125 

Males. 
Geo.  Spersan,  Brussels: 

Brutus,  Jan.  18,  1921   110 

Frank  Pervel,  Wingham: 

Decius,  Mar.  6,  1921   105 

David  Ritchie,  Teeswater: 

Mina's  Boy  2nd,  May  21,  1921   100 

West  Hough,  Wingham: 

Aristocrat,  Apr.  17,  1921   170 

Geo.  K.  Warwick,  Bluevale: 

Major  Clementina,  May  10,  1921  100 

Herefords. 

McPheeBros.,  Auburn: 

Countess  7th,  Aug.  14,  1918   105 

John  McKague,  Wingham: 

Countess  8th,  Nov.  8,  1920   100 

Aberdeen-Angus. 

Thos.  Irwin,  Lucknow: 

Maplewood  Flag,  Sept.  13,  1920. ...  100 


Holstein  Sale  at  Simcoe. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  Norfolk 
County  Holstein  Breeders'  sale  to  be  held 
at  Simcoe,  on  March  29.  Among  the 
good  things  in  the  sale  is  a  26-lb.  four-year- 
old  cow,  consigned  by  T.  I .  Wilcox.  He  is 
also  sending  a  four-year-old  daughter  o.f 
King  Teake,  that  is  by  Rosaline,  a  cow 
with  a  30.87-lb.  record  and  as  high  as  115 
lbs  milk  in  one  day.  L.  C.  Moerschfelder 
consigns  a  bull  sired  by  a  brother  of 
Lakeview  Dutchland  Artis.  His  dam 
is  a  cow  of  real  capacity  and  has  a  30-lb. 
daughter.  H.  A.  Schweyer  sends  a  six- 
vear-old  cow  bred  to  Lenroc  King  Jemima 
Posch  by  Houck's  great  38-lb.  bull  and 
Lenroc  Lady  Jemima,  the  1,000-lb. 
four-year-old  daughter  of  Johanna  Jemima 
Posch  1,215  lbs.,  and  she  by  Jemima, 
1  280  lbs.  butter.  This  calf  is  a  show  bull. 
The  feature  of  the  sale  in  young  stuff 
is  consigned  by  W.  H.  Cherry.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  King  Seg.s  Alcartra  Joseph, 
the  great  35-lb.  son  of  Baroness  Madohne 
34  48  lbs.  Her  dam  is  a  beautiful 
30  lb  cow,  Belle  Tensen  Posch,  with 
124  lbs  butter  in  30  days,  and  she  is 
bred  to  a  29-lb.  son  of  Avon  Pontiac 
Echo  J.  Lindsay  sends  a  nice  young 
four-year-old  cow  bred  to  a  29-lb.  son 
of  King  Segis  Alcartra  Joseph.  There 
is  also  a  daughter  of  Lulus  Prince  of 
rdensorines,  a  36-lb.  bull,  and  a  two-year- 
ol ^  daughter  of  King  Toitilla  Netherland 
due  in  May  to  a  son  of  King  Segis  Alcartra 
Joseph.    J.   W.   Bilton   enters   a  big, 


strong  cow  that  made  21.13  lbs.  as  a 
two-year-old  and  due  at  sale  time  to  a 
son  of  the  1,000-lb.  granddaughter  of 
old  Jemima.  Harry  Stewart  sells  two 
two-year-olds  got  by  a  son  of  May  Echo 
Prince  and  Toitilla  Riverside  (1,057  lbs. 
butter  and  24,000  lbs.  milk).  They  are 
both  due  in  May.  L.  A.  Everett  enters 
a  few  choice  young  things  of  show  quality. 
At  past  sales  breeders  have  secured  con- 
siderable good  stuff  at  the  Norfolk  sale. 
The  entries  this  year  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  past.  The  animals  will  all  be 
sold  subject  to  tuberculin  test.  Apply 
at  once  for  a  catalogue  to  G.  G.  Bramhill, 
Simcoe. 


We  are  informed  by  E.  F.  Osier,  of 
the  Lakeview  Stock  Farm,  that  the 
Holstein  herd  is  now  fully  accredited. 
This  should  be  very  pleasing  news  to  the 
Holstein  fraternity.  The  Lakeview  herd 
has  developed  some  splendid  record  cows 
and  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  herds. 


PERCHERONS 

FOUR  MARES  AND  ONE  STALLION 

Best  quality  mares  four  and  six  years  old, 
also  one  draft  Stallion,  1900  lbs.  rising 
three  years.  Write  me  or  call  and   see: — 

TITUS  SHANTZ,    R.  R.  No.  3,  Kitchener,  Ont 


PRIZE  HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE 


2  Choice  Young  Bulls 

M.  J.  O'BRIEN,  RENFREW,  ONT. 


Glengow  Shorthorns 

Five  grand  young  bulls  of  serviceable 
age.     Also  several  choice 
heifers.  Prices  very 
nGcison^iblc 

WM.  SMITH,    Columbus,  Ont 


Imnnrtarl  Dirrlacrlolac — To  our  already  strong   stud,  which     includes  Carbrook  Buchlyvle, 
lllipurieu  Viyue5UdlCJ>    we     have    atj<jed     a     new     importation.      In     this   later  ad- 
dition are  Dunure  Purpose,  a  Glasgow  Premium  winner  in  1917,  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dunure 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us,  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 
 BRANDON  BROS.,  Forest,  Ont. 

MAPLEHURST  FARM— ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

Herd  headed  by  Meadowdale  Irwin,  one  of  Ontario's  greatest  young  show  bulls. 
Offering,  three  young  bulls  of  Queen   Mother  tribe,  also  cows:  heifers  bred  or  open. 

J.  J.  BRAIDEN,   Shelburne,  Ontario 
BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  calves  by 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  ten  and  twelve-month  calves. 

JOHN  MILLER,  JR.,  Ashburn,  Ont. 

SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  — YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dams. 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.    Several  choice  Yorkshire  litters. 

J.  L.  &  T.  W.  Mc  CAMUS,    MILLBROOK,  ONTARIO. 

-We  have  at  present  four  young  Shorthorn  bulls  just  old 
enough  for  light  service,  and  sired  by  Classy  Sort,  one  of 
the  best  breeding  sons  of  the  great  Right  Sort  (imp.).    One  calf  is  an  Orange  Blossom,  one  a  Lavinia, 
one  a  Jilt  and  one  a  Duchess  of  Glocester — a  choice  lot  of  youngsters.    Write  us  also  for  females. 
Burlington  Sta.  214  miles.  R.  M.  MITCHELL,  FREEMAN,  ONT. 

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.  —SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Springhurst-Vanguard  and  Springhurst-Comet'  are  two  young  bulls  that  approach  the  ideal  in  type. 
Breeders  wishing  to  make  progress  in  their  operations  should  see  these  bulls.  A  few  young  heifers  will 
also  be  priced.   Exeter  Station.  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm. 


Grandsons  of  Right  Sort  Imp.' 


The  Second  Annua  1  Sale 

Shorthorns 

By  South  Ontario  Shorthorn   Breeders*  Club 
Myrtle  Station,  Ont. 
Wednesday,  March  29th,  1922 

At  one  o'clock  sharp 

TWENTY-FIVE  MALES  FIFTEEN  HEIFERS 

The  females  are  a  choice  lot  of  breeding  heifers. 
A  number  are  bred,  and  the  remainder  are  mostly  of 
breeding  age. 

The  males  are  an  exceptionally  good  lot  of  service- 
able age.  The  offering  consists  of  noted  Scotch  fam- 
ilies, as  Lavenders,  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Miss  Ramsden, 
Kilbean  Beauty,  Rose  Bud,  Mysie,  Strathallan,  etc. 
The  animals  are  selected  from  some  of  the  well-known 
breeders,  as  Hon.  Wm.  Smith,  Wm.  D.  Dyer,  Richard- 
son Bros.,  D.  Birrell  &  Son,  L.  Richardson,  M.  J. 
Forsythe,  A.  J.  Howden,  F.  Batty,  and  other  prom- 
inent breeders. 

Good  train  service  on  C.  P.  R.  and  G.  T.  R. 

Write  for  catalogues  to  the  Secretary. 

F.  BATTY,  Brooklin  0.  K.  DOWNEY,  Myrtle  Station 

President  Secretary 

Auctioneers:    MESSRS.  GEO.  &  TED.  JACKSON 
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Founded  1866 


For  Dependable  Breeding  Shorthorns 

COME  TO  THE  LONDON  SHOW  &  SALE 
Western  Ontario  Show  Grounds 

London,  Tuesday,   March,  28th 

We  have  selected  for  our  1922  Spring  Sale  SIXTY-FIVE 
HEAD  of  the  best  cattle  that  we  have  ever  gathered. 


43  Females 


22  Bulls 


JNO.  T.  GIBSON, 
A.  J.  FOX, 
C.  J.  SHORE, 
G.  A.  ATTRIDGE, 
THOS.  HENDERSON, 
R.  &  A.  MURRELL, 
HERB  LEE, 
J.  A.  WATT, 


EVERY  ENTRY  A  GILT-EDGED  BREEDING  PROPOSITION 

The  usual  London  Guarantee  applies.      If  you  are  looking  for 
breeding  cattle,  don't  miss  this  sale. 

Just  a  few  of  the  breeders  responsible  for  the  offering. 

CAMPBELL  &  AMOS, 
WM.  WALDER, 
GEO.  AMOS  &  SON, 
H.  C.  ROBSON, 
R.  S.  NICHOLSON, 
F.  B.  GOSNELL, 
R.  S.  ROBSON  &  SON, 
E.  ROBSON  &  SON, 
E.  BRIEN  &  SON, 

These  consignments  include  the   get  of  such  noted  sires  as: 

NEWTON  GRAND  CHAMPION  (IMP) 
MILLHILLS  COMET  (IMP) 
HILLHEAD  CHIEF  (IMP) 
NEW  YEARS  GIFT 
BROWNDALE  WINNER 
MAXWALTON  MONARCH 
COLLYNIE  KNIGHT 
WHITE  WONDER 
MEADOW  LAWN  CHIEF 
THORNHAM  VICTOR 
SULTAN'S  CHOICE 
ETC.  ETC. 

Selling  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Pure  Bred  Cattle  Club  in  Ontario. 

FOR  CATALOGUES  ADDRESS: 

GEO.  A.  ATTRIDGE,  Muirkirk,  Ont.  Western  Ont.  Consignment  Sale  Co. 

Show  at  10  a.  m.  Sale  at  12.30  p.  m.    AUCTIONEERS:  Robson,  Franklin,  Amos 


Good 


Facts 
and 
Figures 

Messrs.  James  McPher- 
son  &  Sons,  Dundalk, 
Ont.,  do  not  allow  their 
calves  to  suck,  but  pail- 
feed  them. 

Last  year  their  steers  at 
an  average  age  of  510  days, 
weighed  1,300  lbs.  each. 

They  started  with  scrub 
cows  but  they  always  use 

Shorthorn  Bulls 


What  others  have  done,  you  can  do. 
For  largest  profits  use  a  good  Shorthorn  bull. 
Write  for  free  pamphlets  giving  interesting  and  useful  infor- 
mation to  tw      c  x 

/  he  Secretary 
Dominion  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
Box  285,  Guelph  Ontario 

Western  Representative:  James  B. .Davidson,  Carmen,  Man. 
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SHORTHORN  BULLS 

three  of  the  most  promising  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis,  that  have  for  dams  cow9  of  out- 
standing individuality  and  the  most  fashionable  breeding.  Two  grandsons  of  Gainford 
Marquis.  Five  imported  bulls  that  for  individual  merit  and  breeding  are  not  excplled  on 
this  side  of  the  water.    If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  real  herd  bull  come  and  see  them . 

J.  A.  WATT,  Elora,  Ont. 


Scotch  Shorthorn  Yearlings' 


-We   have  at  present  more  good   10,   12  and  14-month- 
old  bulls  on  hand  than  we  have  ever  had  at  one  time  on  the 
farm.    One  is  an  imported-in-dam  Campbell- Jealousy;  one  a  Bruce  Augusta;  two  others  are  by  Secret 
Light,  and  several  choice  calves  are  by  the  former  herd  sire,  "Lochiel."    Write  for  particulars. 
Brooklin  G.  T.  R.,  Myrtle  C.  P.  R.  W.  D.  DYER,  COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

Hillview  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns-^^a^.d^Tp  ^SftS! 

pounds  as  matured  cows.  All  good  testers.  A  few  thick,  sappy  bulls,  fit  for  service,  from  dams  sired 
by  Kitchener,  grandson  of  Dairymaid.     Accredited  herd.    Write  for  prices  to 

D.  Z.  GIBSON,  Caledonia,  Ont. 


Pullin  Holsteins  Average 
$223. 

At  Woodstock,  on  Monday,  March  13, 
Messrs.  Wm.  Pullin  and  W.  H.  Teeple 
held  a  successful  sale  of  pure-bred  Holstein 
cattle.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
blemished  cows,  the  Pullin  herd  at  the 
home  farm  was  selling  in  its  entirety,  and 
the  forty-one  lots  of  all  ages  passed 
through  the  auction  for  a  general  average 
of  $223.  The  top  price  of  the  day  was 
reached  on  the  30.66-lb.,  four-year-old 
heifer,  "Ethel  Pauline  Korndyke,  when  she 
became  the  property  of  Jacob  Karn,  of 
Woodstock,  at  an  even  $500.  Her 
January  heifer  calf,  got  by  King  Segis 
Alcartra  Calamity,  sold  to  Albert  Ham- 
mond, of  Milverton,  at  $210.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  the  get  of  King  Segis  Alcartra 
Calamity  featured  the  offering  through- 
out. Fourteen  of  his  daughters  in  all 
were  listed,  and  the  oldest  of  these  were 
fourteen-months  calves,  while  the 
youngest  included  two  that  were  too 
young  to  be  catalogued.  The  fourteen 
sold  for  $2,730,  a  general  average  of 
$195  each.  As  only  one  of  these  youngsters 
was  from  a  dam  that  had  anything  like  a 
good  official  record,  the  sire  was  without 
doubt  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  splendid  average  obtained.  The 
twenty-four  cows  in  the  Pullin  herd  that 
were  three  years  old  and  upward  made  an 
average  of  $254.  The  Teeple  entries 
came  forward  in  much  thinner  flesh,  and 
the  seven  lots  which  sold  for  $100  and 
over  made  an  average  of  $142.  Lou 
Keyes,  a  three-year-old  heifer  from  a 
30.68-lb.  granddaughter  of  Sir  Admiral 
Ormsby,  was  an  exceptional  bargain  at 
$265.  The  attendance  was  exceptionally 
small,  but  despite  this  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  those  present  totalled 
almost  $11,000  for  the  afternoon's  selling. 
Sales  in  excess  of  $100  were  as  follows: 

Females. 

Jacob  Karn,  Woodstock: 

Beatrice  Acme  Mercedes,  Mar.  13, 

1915  :  $375 

Ethel  Pauline  Korndvke,  May  10, 

1917   500 

Lilla  Acme  Mercedes,  Sept.  22, 

1913   300 

Alcartra  Teake  Calamity,  Mar.  19, 

1921   165 

Toitilla  Alcartra  De  Kol   190 

Ross  Smith,  Oxford  Centre: 

Faforit  Princess  Mercedes,  Mar.  20, 

1915   300 

Kathleen  Kolcopia,  Jan.  18,  1917..  200 

Albert  Hammond,  Milverton: 

Heifer  calf,  Jan.  15,  1922   210 

Queen  Norine  and  H.  C,  Feb.  25, 

1917   425 

Ianthe  Jewel   Pauline,   Nov.  20, 

1916  r  :   225 

Fairie  Belle,  June  15,  1917   250 

Artis  Schuiling  Sarcastic,  Nov.  12, 

1913  ,   150 

Lou  Keyes,  Feb.  26,  1919   265 

Roy  Peer,  Woodstock: 

Pauline  Segis  Korndyke,  Feb.  26, 

1920  :Z   225 

Netherland  De  Kol  Isabella  3rd, 

Feb.  28,  1915   170 

Francy  Pride  Spink,  Jan.  21,  1917..  180 
Colantha  Hengerveld  Tehee,  Feb. 

24,  1917   170 

Grace  Hengerveld  Veeman,  Apr. 

25,  1919   105 

W.  G.  Edworthy,  Dundas: 

Queen  Ormsby  Norine,  Mar.  20, 

1918   290 

Jas.  Innis,  Woodstock: 

Bessie  Ormsby  Abbekerk,  Apr.  2, 

1917   415 

Nettie  Ormsby,  May  2,  1918   380 

Matilda  Johanna  Korndyke,  June 

3,  1918   200 

Nettie  Grant  Alcartra,  Feb.  28, 

1921   235 

Nettie  Alcartra  Calamity,  May  1, 

1921   225 

Ianthe  Jewel  Alcartra,  Feb.  26, 

1921   220 

Colantha  Alcartra  Acme,  Apr.  14, 

1921   185 

Aaggie  Alcartra  Teake,  Apr.  7, 

1921   215 

Pauline  Alcartra  Calamity,  Apr.  5, 

192L   135 

E.  H.  Redmond,  Concord: 

Lady  Fern  Ormsby,  Dec.  2,  1918..  260 
Mertie  De  Kol  Korndyke,  Feb. 

23,  1919   410 

Pietertje  Alcartra  Maid,  Mar.  24, 

1921   195 

Robt.  Allingham,  Sarnia: 

Bessie  Segis  Korndvke,  Feb.  10, 

1919   125 

Canary  Lady  Mercena,  Apr.  25, 

1916   215 


Ormsby  De  Kol  Mercena,  Jan.  4, 

1918   205 

Stanley  Templar;  W  est  Flamboro: 
Pauline  De  Kol  Merton,  May  2, 

1916   180 

Mack  McPherson,  Embro: 

Posch  Fern  Lady,  Dec.  24,  1920  100 

A.  Perry,  Woodstock: 
Korndyke  Lady  Walker.  Jan.  10, 

"      1920   105 

B.  Hanmer,  Norwich: 
Dutchland    Mercena,    Nov.  10, 

1915   305 

Arbogast  Bros.,  Sehringville: 

Alcartra  Norine  Calamity,  Feb.  8, 

1921   165 

Bessie  Alcartra  Calamity,  Feb.  9, 

1921   205 

E.  Young,  Woodstock: 

Acme  Segis  Ormsby,  Mar.  20,  1918.  120 
Springbank  Betsy  Jewel,  Mar.  7, 

1918  .,   145 

B.  H.  Pullin,  Woodstock: 

Lady  Roberts  Sylvia,   Mar.  13, 

1916   205 

H.  A.  Anderson,  Caledonia: 

Royalton  Burke  De  Kol,  Nov.  2, 

1917   130 

Geo.  Edworthy,  Copetown: 

Pontiac  Artis  Schuiling,  Apr.  4, 

1919    

Males. 
W.  G.  Edwoi'thy,  Dundas: 

Correct  Change  Lyons   125 

MAPLE  SHADE 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

15  X 


Our  season's  offering  in  young  bulls  incki'l  - 
several  of  as  good  calves  as  we  have  ever  br.  r, . 
Can  also  supply  a  limited  number  of  young  c  w. 
and  heifers,  imported  and  Can.-bred. 

W.  A.  DRYDEN       Brooklin,  Ontario 

Live  Stock  Auctioneer 

ROBT.   T.  AMOS 

Moffat,  Ont. 

A  life  time  experience  with 
pedigreed  live  stock,  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  of  breeeders. 
Provincial  license.  Arrange  your 
dates  early.  Terms  in  keeping 
with  present  live  stock  con- 
ditions. Phone  Guelph  1720 
R.  2  Wire,  Moffat. 

A-U-G-T-I-O-N-E-E-R 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN  for 

YOUR  PURE-BRED  SALES 

(All  Breeds) 
"HE  KNOWS  THE  BREEDERS" 
Licensed  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Address: 
L.  E.  Franklin,  c/o  Farmer's  Advocate,  Toronto,  Ont. 


GLENWOOD  SHORTHORNS 

are 

DUAL-PURPOSE. 

They  hold  Canadian  Miik  records 
and  also  win  in  the  show  ring.  If 
you  are  not  familiar  with  <>ur  Toronto 
Exhibition  winning  and  our  R.  O.  P.  _ 
records,  let  us  rend  them  to  you.  We  na  /e  t.irei 
young  bulls  for  sale  from  these  dams  and  by  our 
own  herd  sire.  Correspondence  solicited. 

EMERSON  NIE,  Nanticoke,  Ont. 

SCOTCH  b  Shorthorn 

Special  Offering  :-Wc  are  now  pric- 
ing a  dark  roan  one  year  old  son  of 
Gainford  Marquis  and  by  the  famous 
producing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd, 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  Canada- he  is  out- 
standing, individually,  and  has  breeding  that 
cannot  be  excelled.  We  have  also  several  other 
show  prospects  of  choicest  breedirg.  Write  or 
come  and  see.  OESTREICHER  BROTHERS. 
Exeter  Stn.,  Crediton,  Ontario. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  imported;  nine 
young  bulls  from  six  to  twenty  months 
old:  also  a  number  of  females  any  agc^ 
We  are  pricing  them  all  reasonable. 
ROBERT  NICHOL    Hagersville,  Ont. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  heard  by  Nonpareil  Counsel  and  Brown- 
dale  Champion.  Thick,  breedy  bulls  of  serviceable 
age,  from  big,  typcy  cows  with  creditable  R.  O.  I". 
milk  and  fat  records,  also  a  few  females,  priced 
right  with  fr  ight  paid.  Correspondence  solicited 
and  visitors  always  welcome, 


Peart  Bros. 


Caledonia,  Ont. 


Fnr  Sal*»— °ne  Scotch  Shorthorn  Bull,  14 
1  UI  OOIC  months  old— Dam  a  Marr  Flora. 
Sire  a  grandson  of  Bright  Sort.  Also  three  Dual- 
purpose  heifers,  20  months;  prices  cheap.  Cattle 
of  the  best. 

S.  A.  PELTON.  Paris,  R.R.  3. 
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York  County  Supreme  in 
Stock  Judging. 

The  championship  Live-Stock  Judging 
Competition  between  the  Counties  -of 
York  and  Grenville,  winners  of  the 
Doherty  and  White  Trophies  at  the 
Guelph  and  Ottawa  Winter  Fairs,  re- 
spectively, held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  March  8  and  9,  was  won  by 
York  County.  Each  judging  team  con- 
sisted of  three  farm  boys  under  26  years 
of  age,  who  had  attended  a  special  four- 
weeks'  course  in  agriculture  conducted  by 
the  Agricultural  Representative.  Noted 
stock  farms  in  the  Counties  of  Peel  and 
Halton  were  visited  where  excellent 
classes  of  animals  were  obtained  for  the 
judging  classes.  The  contestants  had  to 
to  give  written  and  oral  reasons  on  all 
classes,  fifty  per  cent,  being  allowed  for 
correct  placing  and  fifty  per  cent,  for 
good  reasons.  The  possible  score  for 
each  contestant  was  1,000,  and  for 
each  team  3,000.  York  County's  total 
score  was  2,240,  and  that  of  Grenville 
2,104.  The  York  County  team,  coached 
by  J.  C.  Steckley,  Agricultural  Repre- 
sentative at  Newmarket,  won  the  trophy 
emblematic  of  the  Province  by  a  margin 
of  136  points.  The  York  County  team 
was  made  up  of  Allan  Balsdon,  Markham; 
Russel  Boynton,  Gormley;  and  Eldon 
Armstrong,  Armitage.  Their  total  scores 
were,  respectively:  714,  751  and  775. 

The  Grenville  County  team  was  trained 
by  W.  M.  Croskery,  the  Agricultural 
Representative  located  at  Kemptville. 
On  his  team  were  H.  A.  Ferguson, 
Spencerville;  Arthur  Runions,  Cardinal; 
and  Floyd  Barber,  Merrickville.  Their 
total  scores  were,  respectively:  717,  691 
and  696. 

Both  Grenville  and  York  Counties 
competed  for  this  honor  last  year,  and 
Grenville  was  successful  in  carrying  off 
the  trophy. 


Craigmore  Farm  Short- 
horns Make  a  Good 
Average. 

The  dispersal  sale  of  Scotch  Short- 
horns owned  by  the  late  E.  V.  McKinnon, 
Rockwood,  Ont.,  and  W.  O.  McKinnon, 
Barrie,  Ont.,  took_  place  at  Craigmore 
Farm,  Rockwood,  on  Thursday,  March 
9,  and  attracted  breeders  from  all  parts 
of  Ontario.  The  cattle  were  splendidly 
bred  and  brought  out  in  fine  condition, 
and  the  prices  received  would  indicate 
that  the  Scotch  Shorthorn  business  is 
safely  through  the  deflation  period  and 
is  again  on  a  firm  business  basis.  The 
twenty-one  females  made  an  average  of 
S243,  which  is  considered  very  satis- 
factory as  several  cows  were  up  in  years, 
and  calves  as  young  as  four  months  were 
sold  separately.  Wimple  10th,  a  five- 
year-old  Wimple,  with  a  roan  January 
heifer  calf  at  foot  by  Village  Sort,  topped 
the  sale  at  $515,  going  to  S.  C.  W.  Hugh- 
son,  of  Orangeville,  and  J.  R.  Fallis,  of 
Brampton,  secured  another  very  fine 
breeding  cow,  about  due  to  calve,  in 
Jilt  63rd,  the  price  being  $450.  The 
twelve-year-old  Matchless  Fairy,  with  a 
January  heifer  calf  at  foot,  sold  to  R. 
Dredge  for  $300,  and  Findon  Marigold 
3rd  (imp.)  went  to  P.  Stewart  &  Sons, 
Rockwood,  at  $400.  There  was  not  so 
much  competition  on  the  bulls,  the  senior 
herd  sire  going  at  a  great  bargain  to 
Percy  De  Kay,  Elmira.  The  price  paid 
was  $205,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  will 
be  seen  on  the  show  circuit  this  year. 
Kilblean  Senator,  the  junior  herd  sire, 
sold  to  T.  H.  Moore,  Alma,  at  $210. 
The  average  for  six  bulls  was  SI 46. 
Auctioneers  R.  T.  Amos  and  Roy  Hindley 
handled  the  sale  very  satisfactorily,  the 
total  of  the  sale,  including  the  farm, 
amounting  to  $18,000.  The  farm  sold  to 
Geo.  Sockett,  Rockwood,  at  $9,250. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  animals  selling 
for  $100  and  over,  together  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  purchasers: 

Females. 
L.  C.  W.  Hughson,  Orangeville: 

Wimple  10th  $515 

Smith  Griffin,  Acton: 

Wimple  of  Craigmore   260 

W.  F.  Bradley,  Georgetown :  «■ 

Wimple  of  Craigmore  2nd   210 

Matchless  Girl   100 

J.  R.  Fallis,  Brampton: 

Jilt  63rd   450 

S.  Smith,  Rockwood: 

Jilt  57th   230 

R.  Dredge,  Eden  Mills: 

Princess  5th   220 

Matchless  Fairy   .  300 


H.  L.  Royer,  Rockwood: 

-  -  Matchless  Jean   205 

E.  G.  Emmerson,  Burlington: 

Lady  Dorothy  3rd   210 

D.  G.  McKinnon,  Guelph: 

Augusta  Queen  18th   350 

P.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Rockwood : 

Findon  Marigold  3rd  (imp,)  ....  400 
John  Tone,  Rockwood: 

Rosie  Lind   250 

H.  L.  Mathieson,  Hillsburg: 

Melrose  Maid  3rd   205 

C.  A.  McKinnon,  Guelph: 

Carrie  10th  .  '   300 

W.  H.  Barden,  Hillsburg: 

Apple  Grove  Lila   155 

R.  F.  Carscadden,  Bradford: 

Fanny  K   175 

G.  G.  Wills,  Marshville: 

Strathallan  Lass   175 

Lassie  Jean  10th   155 

Wm.  Pinkney,  Cooksville: 

B  utterly  71st   200 

Males. 
Percy  DeKay,  Elmira: 

Village  Sort   205' 

G.  H.  Moore,  Alma: 

Kilblean  Senator   210 

Wm.  Nevills  &  Son,  Erin: 

Craigmore  Pride   155 

A.  Murray,  Acton: 

Mina's  Choice   125 

D.  Tomlinson,  Malton: 

Craigmore  Laddie   100 

Betsey,  an  oldcolored  cook,  was  moaning 
around  the  kitchen  one  day,  when  her 
mistress  asked  her  if  she  was  ill.  "No, 
ma'am,  not  'zactly,"  said  Betsey.  "But 
the  fac'  is,  I  don't  feel  ambition  'nough 
to  git  outer  my  own  way."  — Exchange. 


ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdeni  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prinet 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton,  C.P.R.    Palgrave.  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 

SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =  105798=  is  at  the  head  of 
herd.  Eight  bulls,  ten  to  fourteen  months  (reds  and  roans)  at  very  attractive  prices;  Yorkshire  sowi 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  and  May;  Boars  fit  for  service. 

C.  J.  STOCK,  Woodstock,  Ontario.  R.  R.-No.  6.    Phone  Innerkip  5  on  30 

Beach  Ridge  Scotch  Shorthomsl££err:If  y^a^'one^rTdo^n  wreeud 

bred  heifers,  good  individuals  and  well  forward  in  calf,  write  about  these.  The  families  are  of  the  best, 
and  these  as  well  as  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  offering,  are  priced  to  sell.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
 R.  D.  HUNTER,  E»eter,  Ont. 

Walnut  Grove  Scotch  Shorthorns  ^T^JSX%^AS& 

We  are  offering  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  of  the  Duthie  Rosebud,  Kilbean  Beauty, 
and  Strathallan  families.  These  bulls  show  good  quality  and  are  priced  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Also  pricing  some  good  females.  Visitors  always  welcome.  DUNCAN  BROWN 
&  SONS,  Shedden,  Ontario.   P.  M.  &  M.  C.  R.  Railways.  Long  Distance  Phone. 

C CUnrfUnrn(. — Imported  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  breeding 
Jliuriuunia  nero-  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.    The  individu- 
ality, the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.    Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd  sire.  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON.  Hen«all.  Ont 

—Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion   Ivanhoe   122760,  and  his  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 

GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =  123326  =full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge". 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis.  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
hills  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.  Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred. 
 GEO.  D.  FLETCHER.  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R..  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin.  R.R.  1. 

that 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


I  have       Vrklind  of  excellent  breeding 

four  splendid   1  viuug  two  0f  them  from  good  milking  mothers. 


igrees  and  quote  prices, 
my  address  and  Railway 


I  pay  the  freight 
Station. 

ROBERT  MILLER, 


I  will  sell  for  moderate  prices, 
Let  me  send  ped- 
to  your  nearest  station.      Stouffville,  Ont.  is 


Stouffville,  Ontario. 


Spn 


nro  Hlan  ^linrf  Lrnc — Headed  by  Nonpareil  Ramsden  =101081=  and  Prince  Glosti  r 
UCC  Uien  OllOrinorilb  =132552  =  .    We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  evei 
-roans,  reds  and  white — thick,  substantial  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  All 

JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 


offered  for  sale- 
priced  to  sell. 


Witt  ft" 


W 


A  Hole 
in  the  Fence 
is  a  Hole  in  the  Pocket 

HAT  would  you  think  of  a  man  who  went  around  with  a  hole  in  his 
money  pocket — or  of  a  man  who  had  a  pocket  of  such  flimsy  material 
it  was  in  danger  of  breaking  into  holes  all  the  time? 


The  poorly  fenced  farm  is  like  the  pocket  with  the  hole.  The  constant  breaking 
through  of  stock  into  the  crops  causes  every  bit  as  much  loss.  Then,  too, 
there  is  the  loss  of  stock  that  wander  from  their  own  domains  to  be  lost  or 
killed  on  the  highways,  because  they  were  not  properly  fenced  in. 

Old  time  stump  and  rail  fences  have  long  since  proven  their  inability  to  meet 
the  need's  of  the  farmer.    Wire  Fence  is  the  logical  farm  fence. 

As  in  everything  else,  there  are  differences  in  wire  fences.  You'll  have  to  make 
a  choice  of  wire  fence  for  your  farm.  A  little  thought  will  show  you  that  Ideal 
Fence  is  the  very  best  your  money  can  buy. 

IDEAL  WOVE 

WIRE#  FENCE 

Ideal  Wire  Fence — the  perfect  Farm  Fence — is  made  from  Number  9  Hard 
Steel  Wire  without  skimping  anywhere.  It  is  all  Number  9 — uprights,  laterals 
and  locks — heavily  galvanized  and  perfectly  Woven,  throughout.  Inspection 
will  show  you  that  there  is  not  an  inch  of  lighter  wire  anywhere  in  its  con- 
struction. 

Why  buy  lighter  farm  fences,  when  you  can  buy  Ideal  Woven  Wire  Fence 
without  additional  cost  and  get  years  more  service. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Folders, 

IDEAL    FENCE    AND    SPRING    COMPANY    OF    CANADA,  LIMITED 
2025  McDougall  Ave,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


Why  Feed  it  Whole  Milk  ? 

You  can  obtain  every  bit  as  good  results  by  rearing  calves  on  Grofast 
Calf  Meal,  the  same  as  though  you  had  fed  them  whole  milk.  On 
"Grofast"  calves  will  grow  sleek,  strong  and  lusty,  and  there  will  posi- 
tively be  no  setbacks,  scours  or  indigestion. 

INTERNATIONAL 

GROFAST 
CALF  MEAL 

Contains  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  body  -  building  and 
growth.  It  is  a  complete  and 
scientific  substitute  for  whole 
milk  and  can  be  fed  with  excel- 
lent results  to  calves  from  the 
time  they  are  three  days  old. 

Try  it  on  your  next  lot  of  calves — it  will  enable  you  to  raise  them  at 

one-quarter  to  one-third  the  ordinary  cost. 

Dealers  sell  "Grofast"  in  25,  50  and  100  lb.  bass,  or  write 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.  LIMITED,  Toronto,  Canada. 


IMPORTED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  SPECIAL 

Our  present  offering  includes  five  imported-in-dam  bulls  and  eight  bulls  from  imported  sires  and  dams. 
These  are  nearly  all  of  serviceable  age.  Also  a  large  selection  in  imported  ccws  and  heifers,  either  in 
calf  or  with  calves  at  foot;  representing  the  most  popular  lines  of  breeding.  Write  for  our  prices  or  come 
and  see  the  herd. 


J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT, 


FREEMAN,  ONT. 


CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  (December  15,  1921)  the  best 
lot  of  young  bulls  we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.    "No business  no  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontario 


Fairholme  Scotch  Shorthorns 


Represent  the  blood  of  three  great  sires 

"AVONDALE"       "GAINFORD  MARQUIS"       "ARCHER'S  HOPE" 

These  are  undoubtedly  among  Amercia's  greatest  sires,    and  probably  no  herd  in  Canada  carries  so 
much  of  this  breeding.  Bulls  all  sold,  but  a  choice  lot  of  young  females  of  the  above  breeding 
for  sale.  You  are  welcome  at  "Fairholme"*;at  all  times.  Give  us  a  call. 

PERCY  DeKAY         lLi"°cb8pGRT  R  Elmira,  Ontario 

M-O-D-E-R-N       M-l-L-K-l-N-G  M-A-R-V-E-L-S 

FOR  MILK,  BUTTER,  CHEESE.  VEAL,  BEEF 


Holstein  -  Friesians  Are  Unrivalled 

If  you  can't  buy  a  herd  buy  a  heifer.    Free   booklets  and  all  information  from 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada. 
 BOX  148,  BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO.  

Guaranteed  Special  in  Holstein  Bulls 


$250 


Send  us  your  note  for 
eight  months  without 
interest  if  you  like. 
Better  wire  now. 


Write  for  extended  pedigree  of  this  one. 

BULL  -  BORN  NOV.  1921  —  A  good  calf,  more  black  than  white. 

SIRE  -  King  Korndyke  Lulu  Keyes,  he  being  a  son  of  the  36.05-lb. 

cow  Lulu  Keyes  and  by  a  33.37-lb.  brother  to  Mable  Segis 
Korndyke,  the  world's  first  44-lb.  4-yr.-old. 

DAM  -  Edith  Prescott  Albino  Korndyke,  a  32.67-lb.  granddaughter 
of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 


D.  B.  TRACY,    Hamilton  House    COBOURG,  ONTARIO. 


Eriedale  Holstein-Friesians 

Special  Offering — Rattler  Lestrange  Lad 

Sired  by  Lestrange  Sarcastic  Lad  34946,  whose  dam  has  38.06 
lbs:  butter,  and  whose  three  sisters  average  33.67  lbs.  His  dam 
is  a  fine  large  cow,  with  24.07  lbs.  as  a  junior  four-year-old,  and 
will  make  over  30  lbs.  at  next  freshening.    Priced  right. 


H.  A.  SCHWEYER: 


SELKIRK,  ONTARIO 


TU«  TViJrrw  Pminrl  Riill  ^n\A  The  30-'t>-  bu"  advertised  has  been  sold  but  we  have  a 
Hie  lmriy-rounu  OUIl  OUIU  choice  10  months  calf  left  from  a  27-lb.  3- year-old  that  has 
milked  80  lbs.  per  day.  This  calf  is  sired  by  32-lb.  sire.  We  have  several  younger  bulla  of  similar 
breeding  and  would  like  to  sell  a  ftw  females. — The  price  will  interest  you. 

GEO.  SMITH  (Myrtle  Sta.,  C.  P.  R.,  C.  T.  R.)  R.R.  2.  Pert  Perry  Ontario 

l_I„l„i_'     D..11  For  Sale:  dark  in  color  ready  for  heavy  service.  Dam,  Rosebuck  Beauty  Johanna 
nOlSiem  DUII  47430;  at  4  years  28.01  lbs.  605  lbs.  milk,  G.  Da.  28.69  G.  G.  D.   29.16.  Sire's 
dam  27.82;  daughter  of  a  29.42  cow,  sister  to  two  30  lb.  cows.  One  other  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam 
average  over  31  lbs.  butter  for  7  days.  Inspection  p.     I^/r         jo   e~_„  C:™„~~ 
nvited,  prices  right,  herd  under  way  for  accreditation.  U.  Jettrey  &  SQIIS,  SimCOe  Utlt. 

Fiirmnnl  Mnictoinc — Present  offering:  Bulls  ready  for  service,  good  straight  individuals;  all 
I  dlllUUlll  1 luiaicuio  from  tested  dams  and  sired  by  Dutchland  Pontiac  Colantha,  whose  dam 
and  sire's  dam  each  made  a  yearly  world's  record.  Priced  to  sell.  Write,  or  better  come  and  take 
your  choice. 

Sebringville  or  Stratford  Stations.  P.  S.  ARBOGAST,  R.  2,  Mitchell,  Ont. 

i  maintain  a  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


select  herd 

and  have  at  all  times  for  sale  high-class  stock  of 
for-service  bull  and  12  heifers  of  breeding  age. 
Bell  Phone  6  R.  «. 


all  ages  and  both  sexes.    Special  offering:  Ready- 
C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Ont. 


20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Present  Offering:  bulls  fit  for  service  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam  average  up  to  over  20,000  lbs.  milk 
and  850  lbs.  butter  in  a  year.  Also  females  all  ages.  For  price  extended  pedigree  and  full 
particulars  write       R.  HONEY  &  SONS.    Dartford.  Ontario.  

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Special  offering:  Bull  born  Dec.  17,  1920  whose  dam  and  grandam  average  21,377  lbs,  milk  in  1 
year,  also  one  born  Jan.  ISth,  1921  whose  dam  has  a  record  of  22.979  lbs.  milk  and  801  lbs.  butter  in 
1  year.  4  others  from  2  to  6  months  old.  For  particulars  and  price  write. 

JACOB  MOGK  &  SON,  R.  R.  1,  Tavistock,  Ontario 


Standard  Recleaned 
Screenings. 

By  Geo.  H.  Clark. 

This  established  grade  of  recleaned 
screenings  is  not  protected  under  the 
Canada  Grain  Act.  These  screenings 
stand  in  relation  to  the  Feeding  Stuffs 
Act  in  the  same  position  as  any  estab- 
lished grade  of  feed  grain.  Because  this 
grade  of  recleaned  screenings  is  protected 
only  by  agreement,  all  orders  for  "stan- 
dard recleaned  screenings"  should  clearly 
specify  "subject  to  inspection  certificate" 
inasmuch  as  shippers  are  under  obligation 
to  deliver  the  grain  inspector's  certificate 
of  grade  with  recleaned  screenings,  only 
when  it  is  specified  in  the  order. 

This  established  grade  of  recleaned 
screenings  contains  in  the  average  of 
samples  from  car  lots,  approximately 
\y2  per  cent,  by  weight  of  objectionable 
mustard  seeds  that  are  injurious  to  the 
heaith  of  live  stock  and  poultry;  \}4  per 
cent,  of  these  objectionable  mustard 
seeds  may  not  be  considered  as  harmful 
when  the  feed  is  used  for  mature  stock. 
Experience  with  hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
"standard  recleaned  screenings"  has  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  a  valuable  cheap 
feed  for  mature  stock,  but  experience  and 
experiment  have  also  demonstrated 
that  it  is  not  a  suitable  feed  for  young 
pigs  or.  calves.  It  was  believed  by  the 
advisory  board  under  the  Feedings  Stuffs 
Act,  that  a  limit  of  }4  of  1%  should  be 
placed  on  these  objectionable  seeds  in 
any  feeding  stuffs  that  might  be  used 
for  young  stock,  and  regulations  were 
enacted  accordingly. 

It  is,  however,  the  privilege  of  elevators 
to  sell  "standard  recleaned  screenings" 
to  a  manufacturer  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  or  mixing.  Some  of  the  ele- 
vator companies  grind  their  "standard 
recleaned  screenings"  and  sell  them  to 
farmers,  farmers'  co-operative,  or  others 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing.  Hundreds 
of  car  lots  of  these  ground  "standard 
recleaned  screenings"  have  been  shipped 
from  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  to 
feeders  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  since 
regulations  for  the  control  of  this  product 
were  enacted. 

In  order  efficiently  to  protect  the  best 
interests  of  feeders,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  maintain  a  competent  inspector  at 
the  head  of  the  Lakes,  Mr.  Nelson  Young, 
110  John  St.,  Fort  William,  Ontario. 
Mr.  Young  has  prompt  laboratory  service, 
and  since  June  has  been  able  to  control 
the  feed  situation  at  Fort  William  in  a 
way  that  practically  no  complaints  have 
come  from  feeders  in  Eastern  Canada, 
on  account  of  "standard  recleaned  screen- 
ings" or  other  feeding  stuffs,  properly 
so  called  because  of  coming  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Feeding  Stuffs  Act, 
and  which  has  originated  at  the  head  of 
the  Lakes. 

It  is  well  that  feeders  should  clearly 
understand  that  "standard  recleaned 
screenings,"  even  when  officially  in- 
spected and  graded  as  such,  contain  from 
3%  to  as  many  as  7%  of  weed  seeds  of  all 
kinds,  of  which  about  1K%  are  regarded 
as  injurious  to  the  health  of  stock;  that 
ordinary  plate  choppers  used  by  farmers 
will  not  destroy  the  vitality  of  all  of  these 
weed  seeds;  and  that  some  of  them, 
after  being  fed  to  stock,  are  apt  to  reach 
the  land  in  farm  yard  manure  still  in  a 
vital  condition.  In  this  respect,  however, 
"standard  recleaned  screenings"  may  be 
less  objectionable  than  some  of  the  lower 
grades  of  feed,  oats  for  instance. 

Many  letters  are  received  from  farmers 
and  farmers'  organizations,  urging  that 
all  of  these  screenings  be  destroyed. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  them  and  it 
has  not  been  considered  in  the  best 
interests  either  of  agriculture  or  of  the 
live-stock  industry,  that  this  material 
should  be  wasted,  even  though  it  is 
difficult  to  control,  may  be  dangerous 
unless  wisely  used,  and  is  highly  variable 
in  quality  as  between  different  car  lots. 
Some  of  the  large  elevators  receive  wheat 
mainly  from  Southern  Manitoba,  other 
elevators  mainly  from  Northern  Alberta 
or  elsewhere,  in  consequence  the  character 
of,  the  screenings  from  these  different 
elevators  naturally  differ  widely. 


John  Miller,  of  Ashburn,  in  ordering 
a  change  in  his  advertisement  informs  us 
that  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  is  bringing 
him  more  inquiries  than  any  of  the  other 
papers,  and  that  he  makes  most  of  his 
sales  through  the  "Advocate."  At  the 
present  time  he  has  three  particularly 
good  young  bulls  that  should  meet  the 


requirement  of  breeders  wanting  choice 
stuff.  There  is  a  red  and  a  roan 
thirteen-months-old,  which  are  out  of  a 
pair  of  as  good  milking  cows  as  Mr. 
Miller  has  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  he 
picked  them  up  in  a  herd  where  the  owner 
goes  in  for  milk  entirely,  but  always  keeps 
his  cows  up  to  a  high  standard  in  size 
and  quality.  Then  he  has  a  thick,  low- 
down  ten-months  calf  that  is  good  enough 
to  head  the  best  of  herds.  These  bulls 
are  priced  within  the  reach  of  any  person 
desiring  a  good  bull.  Cows  in  calf  and 
young  heifers  are  also  priced. 


Shorthorn  Sale  at  Londo 
March  28. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fifteenth 
semi-annual  sale  of  Scotch  Shorthorns  to 
be  held  by  the  Western  Ontario  Consign- 
ment Sale  Company,  on  Tuesday,  March 
28,  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  London.  There 
are  sixty-five  head  of  cattle  drawn  from 
the  best  herds  of  Western  Ontario.  The 
Sale  Company  is  noted  for  its  square 
dealing,  and  this  semi-annual  sale  is  noted 
for  the  high-quality  stock  which  it  always 
offers.  Good  as  have  been  the  cattle 
consigned  in  the  past,  those  in  a 
position  to  know  claim  that  the  quality 
and  breeding  of  the  present  consignment 
eclipses  the  past  by  a  considerable  margin. 
It  is  doubtful  if  as  many  animals  of  show- 
ring  calibre  will  pass  through  a  ring  in 
one  day  as  will  be  brought  before  the 
public  for  their  appraisal  on  Tuesday, 
March  28.  A  glance  through  the  cata- 
logue shows  choice  breeding.  Practically 
all  are  straight  Scotch,  and  many  are 
imported  or  closely  connected  with  the 
leading  herds  of  Scotland.  There  is  a 
greater  percentage  than  usual  of  choice 
breeding  cows  with  calves  at  foot,  or  safe 
in  calf,  or  both.  There  are  over  twenty 
open-  heifers,  and  the  bulls  are  the  best 
lot  ever  offered  in  London.  Among  the 
families  represented  are  Nonpareil,  Mary 
Ann  of  Lancaster,  Village  Girl,  Roan 
Lady,  Rosemary,  Orange  Blossom,  May- 
flower, Buckingham,  Mina,  Miss  Rams- 
den,  Lustre,  Butterfly,  Rosebud,  Wimple, 
etc.  Among  the  prominent  sires  in  the 
catalogue  are  Millhills  Comet,  Hillhead 
Chief,  Newton  Grand  Champion,  and 
Rosewood  Duke,  all  of  which  are  im- 
ported. Others  are  Rosewood  Chief, 
Maxwalton  Monarch,  Thornham  Victor, 
Browndale  Winner,  White  Wonder,  White 
Prince,  etc. 

Campbell  &  Amos  are  selling  two  cows, 
also  White  Comet,  out  of  a  show  cow 
purchased  by  Mr.  Bailey  for  $3,000,  and 
sired  by  Millhills  Comet.  Wm.  Waldie 
consigns  a  Roan  Lady,  a  Marr  Bessie,  an 
Orange  Blossom,  and  a  Rosemary  bull 
all  with  breeding  beyond  question.  Geo. 
Amos  &  Son  are  selling  a  beautifully-bred 
Bruce-Mayflower  bull,  two  yearling 
heifers,  and  a  six-year-old  cow.  H.  C. 
Robson  has  a  Butterfly  and  a  Village 
Girl  heifer  of  good  quality  in  the  sale. 
R.  &  S.  Nicholson  are  selling  two  yearling 
Sunbeam  heifers  that  are  show  prospects, 
by  Browndale  Winner.  F.  B.  Gosnell 
has  a  Buckingham  and  a  Miss  Ramsden 
heifer.  R.  S.  Robson  &  Son  offer  two 
good,  breedy  heifers  and  two  bulls.  R. 
&  A.  Murrell  are  selling  three  open  heifers 
by  Browndale  Pilot.  E.  Brien  &  Son  have 
two  richly-bred  cows  well  forward  in  calf 
to  the  service  of  Seafoam  Rex.  H.  M. 
Lee  is  consigning  two  yearling  bulls,  and 
a  pair  of  good  open  heifers.  J.  A.  Watt 
is  selling  Masterton  Matilda  (imp.),  a 
two-year-old  heifer  by  Kinellar  Proud 
Duke,  also  Golden  Favourite  (imp.),  a 
yearling  bull,  by  Royal  Favourite.  T. 
Henderson  offers  two  typey,  breedy- 
looking  heifers.  J.  T.  Gibson  consigns 
three  young  bulls,  by  his  herd  sire, 
Meadowlawn  Chief.  A.  J.  Fox  has  two 
Kinellar  Rosebud  cows,  a  heifer  of  choice 
breeding,  and  a  Rosemary  cow  in  the 
sale.  C.  J.  Shore  is  consigning  two  cows, 
one  heifer  and  one  bull.  G.  A.  Attridge 
is  offering  four  head,  among  which  is 
Maplewood  Sunbeam,  a  smooth,  breedy 
cow  well  up  to  calving  to  the  service  of 
Thornham  Victor.  There  is  also  a 
promising  ten-months  bull  calf,  and  a 
yearling  bull.  Breeders  should  keep  this 
date  in  mind  and  remember  that  the 
majority  of  the  stuff  will  be  on  exhibition 
at  10  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  sale,  when 
a  capable  judge  will  give  his  appraisal  of 
the  animals.  At  12  o'clock  the  sale  will 
begin.  Write  G.  A.  Attridge,  Muirkirk, 
for  a  catalogue. 


March  23,  1922 
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PURE-BRED 

Holstein  Sale 


ELGIN  COUNTY  AND  DISTRICT 
PURE  -  BRED  HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Thursday,  April  6th,  1 922 

65      ST-  THOMAS  65 

HEAD         In  Tin  Barn'  Elgin  Street  HEAD 
Tested  Cows,  New  Milkers,  Springers,  Yearlings, 
Young  Bulls  Ready  for  Service  and  Calves. 

In  the  offering  are  daughters  of  Maplecrest  De  Kol  Cham- 
pion (17  of  his  tested  daughters  have  averaged  nearly  4  per 
cent.) ;  a  daughter  of  a  29.19-lb.  cow,  her  sire  is  .a  grandson  of 
Francy  Bonerges  Ormsby,  a  29-lb.  cow;  a  25-lb.  cow;  a  23.85- 
1b.  cow;  a  22-lb.  three-year-old,  and  others  which  have  milked 
80  lbs.  and  over  per  day. 

There  are  bulls  from  25-lb.  dams,  others  sired  by  a  35-lb. 
bull,  one  with  a  35-lb.  sister,  another  with  a  26-lb.  dam,  an- 
other whose  dam  gave  18,144  lbs.  milk  in  11  months,  and  others 
related  to  Rolo  Mercena  De  Kol,  53.93  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  a 
world's  record,  and  sold  for  $26,000. 

Sold  subject  to  tuberculin  test  if  purchaser  desires. 

E.  C.  Gilbert,  Secretary,  R.  7,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

F.  CARR,  President 
Auctioneers:  Locke,  McLaughlin,  Brown  and  Franklin 


Norfolk  County  Sale 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 
Simcoe,  Wednesday,  March  29th. 

offers  to  the  buying  public  some  of  the  best  blood  that  can  be 
found.  Also  good  individuality  with  30-lb.  and  1,000-lb.  blood 
in  the  veins  of  most  of  the  entries. 

40  Females    10  Bulls 


fresh  or  due  to  freshen  shortly. 
A  26-lb.  cow. 

A  cow  making  21  lbs.  at  2  yrs. 

A  heifer  whose  3  nearest  dams 
average  33.32  lbs.  and  bred 
to  a  29-lb.  son  of  Avon  Pon- 
tiac  Echo. 


sons  of  38-lb.  bulls. 

sons  of  1,000-lb.  bulls. 

grandsons  of  35-lb.  and  1,000- 
lb.  cows. 

Some  of  which  would  grace  a 
show  ring. 


A  goodly  number  of  producing  cows  and  heifers  of 
the  best  breeding. 

All  sold  subject  to  tuberculin  test. 

Some  from  herds  under  Accreditation  never  having  shown 
a  reaction.    We  safe  guard  the  purchaser, 

For  catalogues  apply  to 

G.  G.  BRAMHILL  Sec.    SIMCOE  ONT. 

L.  A.  EVERETT  H.  W.  PARKINSON  J.  DEMING 
Pres.  Sales  Mgr.  Auct. 


Belleville  Sale  April  5. 

The  Belleville  District  Holstein  Breed- 
ers' sale  will,  no  doubt,  always  be  re- 
membered as  not  only  one  of  Ontario's 
first  successful  club  sales,  but  also  as  the 
sale  where  such  cows  as  May  Echo  Sylvia, 
Lawncrest  May  Echo,  Lulu  Keyes  and 
numerous  other  high  record  producers 
were  purchased  from  their  original  breed- 
ers before  they  became  famous  as  world's 
record  breakers.  To  many  purchasers  at 
the  Belleville  sales  of  past  years  fortune 
has  been  particularly  kind,  and  we  are 
advised  that  the  entry  list  for  the  1922 
spring  sale  includes  not  only  much  of  the 
same  blood  as  the  champion  producers 
referred  to,  but  individual  young  cows  that 
are  still  undeveloped  and  yet  have  every 
prospect  of  making  records  almost  as 
noteworthy  as  did  their  much  heralded 
ancestors.  For  this  sale,  however,  the 
numbers  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
Instead  of  the  usual  75  or  80  head  the 
selection  committee  has  brought  the 
number  of  cattle  selling  down  to  fifty. 
Of  these  forty-four  are  young  cows  and 
heifers,  and  six  are  young  bulls,  and  in 
looking  over  the  entry  list  it  is  evident 
that  the  management  has  been  successful 
in  getting  a  goodly  number  of  the  best 
things  in  the  Belleville  district.  Numerous 
pedigrees  throughout  the  catalogue  show 
many  descendants  of  such  noted  cows  as 
May  Echo  Sylvia,  Lulu  Keyes,  Longcrest 
May  Echo,  Bridal  Rose  Sylvia,  De  Kol 
Plus  Segis  Dixie,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
not  only  been  raised  in  the  Belleville 
district,  but  also  sold  at  some  one  or 
other  of  the  Belleville  sales  in  the  past. 
Many  of  the  same  herds  which  have 
produced  these  well-known  champions  are 
again  contributing  this  year,  and  for  the 
most  part  they  are  sending  young  cows 
and  heifers  which  will  be  selling  in  full 
flow  of  milk  or  within  a  few  weeks  of 
calving.  Mr.  Caskey,  the  secretary, 
advises  us  that  if  any  of  our  readers  are 
prospective  purchasers  of  well-bred  young 
cows  that  are  fresh,  and  milking  heavily, 
Belleville  will  be  the  place  to  find  them 
on  April  5th.  A  further  resume  of  the 
pedigrees  also  show  that  several  good 
record  cows  are  included  in  the  offering. 
R.  J.  Graham  consigns  a  sister  to  May 
Echo  Sylvia,  which  has  milked  25,487 
lbs.  for  the  year,  and  produced  828.25 


SILVER   SPRINGS  DAIRY 
FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Offers  at  present  four  selected  young  bulls  at 

exceptional  prices.    Write  us  about  these: 
No.  1 — Born  March  16,  1921.    Dam.  Jessie  De 

Kol  Hengerveld,  29.37  lbs.  butter  in  7 

days;  over  20,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  R.O.P. 
No.  2— Born  March  20,  1921.  Dam,  Tilly  Har- 

tog,  R.O.P.,  1920,  17,777.8  lbs.  Again 

running  on  test,  and  has  over  13,000 

lbs.  in  200  days. 
No.  3 — Born  April  2, 1921.    Dam,  Violet  Rose 

Pietertje,  R.  O.  P.,  1920,  20,132.3  lbs. 

Again  running  on  test,  and  has  12,683 

lbs.  in  208  days. 
No.  4 — Born  June  7,  1921.    Dam,  Cloverleaf 

Ormsby  Posch,  R.O.P.,  1920,  21,417.6 

lbs.    Again  on  test,  and  has  nearly 

8,000  lbs.  in  138  days. 

Calves  and  prices  guaranteed — 
JOHN  LUMSDEN 


Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo — "our  senior  sire." 
Sire  of  the  $12,750  Het  Loo  Pietertje — former 
world's  record  2-year-old. 

Farm  on  Aylmer  Road,  3  miles  from  Ottawa     18  Rideau  St.  Ottawa,  Oct. 


HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 

"RE  ECHO" 

His  two  nearest  dams  are  both  World  Record  cows,  and  for  milk  productions  average  the  highest  in 
  the  world  (brother  only  excepted.)   


HIS  DAM 
"De  Kol  Plus  Segis  Dixie" 


World's  Yearly  Record 
(Official) 

MILK 

One  Year  32,623.3 

One  Day   123.7 

Seven  Days   841.5 

Thirty  Days   3,499.4 

Sixty  Days   6,964.2 

Ninety  Days  10,146.1 


BUTTER 
1,439.35 
5.39 
34.66 
143.94 
287.14 
423.56 


HERD  IN 
Accredited  System 


AVERAGE 
MILK  BUTTER 


137.9 
923.65 
3,848.15 
7,592.15 
11,000.60 


SIRE'S  DAM 
"May  Echo  Sylvia" 


World's  Milk  Record 

MILK  BUTTER 


One  Day   152.1 

Seven  Days   1,005.8 

Thirty  Days   4,196.9 

Sixty  Days   8,220.1 

Ninety  Days  11,855.1 


41.0 
169.72 
323.32 
453.67 


37.83 
156.83 
305.23 
443.61 

Write  for  extended  pedigree  of  RE  ECHO  and  some  of  his  sons  from  high-record  dams.f  |We 
have  some  good  ones  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Farm  at  Stop  55,  Yonge  St.  Radial.  R.  W.  E.  BURNABY,  Jefferson,  Ontari  o 

Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

Cloverlea  Dairy  Farms  Holsteinsi;^  ^ISlWcte 

bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  buying  elsewhere. 

FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1,  Collingwood,  Ont. 


born  April  16,  1921.    He  is  sired  by  our  herd  bull  Francy  Calamity 
"Hartog  whose,  three  nearest  dams  average  31  lbs.    butter  in  7  days. 
His  dam  as  a  3-year-old  made  27  lbs.  butter  and   595  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.     He  is  a  show  bull. 


Holstein  Bull 


J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  5,  Guelph,  Ontario 


lbs.  of  butter  during  this  test.  Her 
highest  day's  milk  was  103.5  lbs.  and  she 
is  selling  with  her  son,  which  is  a  grand- 
son of  Champion  Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac, 
on  the  sire's  side.  Archibald  Parks,  of 
Napanee,  consigns  along  with  several 
others,  Daisy  Pauline  Pietertje,  a  110.7- 
lb.  per  day  cow,  which  gave  741.5  lbs 
of  milk  in  7  days,  and  made  1,037.5  lbs. 
of  butter  for  the  year.  From  the  same 
stable  there  is  also  entered  a  24.33-11). 
cow,  with  604  lbs.  of  milk  for  7  days.  In 
each  case  these  entries  mentioned  are 
backed  by  three  or  four  generations  of 
record  breaking,  and  like  the  majority  ol 
the  females  which  are  included  in  the 
sale  they  are  again  bred  to  good  sires. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Belleville  district 
is  one  of  the  better  Holstein  breeding 
centres  for  the  Province,  in  limiting  their 
numbers  by  a  closer  inspection  this  year, 
they  will,  no  doubt,  be  awarded  greater 
appreciation  in  the  way  of  a  good  average, 
when  they  cheque  up  their  receipts  on  the 
evening  of  April  5th.  In  sending  us  the 
information  regarding  the  offering,  Mr. 
Caskey  states  that  the  usual  Belleville 
guarantee  will  be  attached  to  every 
individual  entry  in  the  sale,  and  _  in 
mentioning  a  few  of  the  champions  which 
have  passed  through  former  sales  a& 
untested  material,  he  hopes  that  the 
buyers  at  this  year's  sale  will  again  find 
much  material  that  will  prove  equally 
successful  for  their  purchasers.  All  re- 
quests for  catalogues  should  be  addressed 
to  James  Caskey,  Madoc,  Ont. 


H.  Smith,  Springhurst  Farm,  Hay, 
Ontario,  writes  that  he  has  had  a  splendid 
trade  in  Shorthorns.  Among  his  recent 
sales  were  three  choice  heifers  to  W.  J. 
Kay,  of  Guelph ;  seven  heifers  as  a  founda- 
tion for  W.  J.  McLean's  herd,  Hailey- 
bury.  C.  Rowe,  of  Exeter,  selected  Spring- 
hurst Roan  Lady  from  which  to  build 
a  herd.  P.  W.  McPhedran,  Wyoming, 
purchased  an  excellent  daughter  of  Dia- 
mond Prince,  R.  D.  Hunter,  Jas.  Ballan- 
tyne,  and  Jas.  Petty  each  secured  herd 
headers.  The  herd  sire,  Diamond  Prince, 
is  proving  to  be  a  successful  sire.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  two  promising 
young  bulls  of  breeding  age  in  the  herd 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
previous  productions  of  the  herd. 
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Founded  1866 


Buy  Holsteins  at  Belleville 


The  District  that  has  produced  a  large 
percentage  of  Canada's  high-record  cows 

50  Head  Selected  For  Our  1922  Sale 

A  reduction  in  numbers — but  the  same 
Superior  Belleville  Quality 

With  the  exception  of  six  young  bulls  all  are  breeding  females 

In  selecting  the  entry  list  for  our  1922  sale  we  have  taken  only 
a  very  limited  number  from  the  herds  of  each  of  our  consignors. 
In  so  far  as  was  possible,  females  of  breeding  ages  were  chosen, 
and  in  practically  every  instance  these  were  young  cows  and 
heifers  that  were  freshening  soon  or  still  in  full  flow  of  milk  at 
sale  time.  The  same  high  quality  has  been  retained  through- 
out in  both  bulls  and  females,  and  as  in  the  past,  these  have 
been  drawn  from  the  same  herds  that  produced  such  cows  as 
May  Echo  Sylvia,  41  lbs.;  Lulu  Keyes,  36.05  lbs.;  Keyes  Segis 
Walker,  34.65  lbs.;  Hill  Crest  Pontiac  Rauwerd,  34.4  lbs.; 
Edith  Prescott  Albino  Korndyke,  32.68  lbs.;  Plus  Pontiac  Artis, 
31.55  lbs.;  May  Echo,  31.34  lbs.;  Victoria  Burke,  31.30  lbs., 
and  almost  100  other  30-lb.  cows.  All  were  of  Belleville  Dis- 
trict breeding,  and  many  of  them  passed  through  former  Belle- 
ville sales  as  untested  material.  As  these  herds  are  again  con- 
tributing much  of  the  blood  of  these  champions  is  included  in 
this  offering  of  April  5.  If  you  want  a  breeding  female  or  two, 
or  a  young  bull,  be  with  us  at 

BELLEVILLE,  ONTARIO 

Wednesday,  April  5,  1 922 

For  catalogues  address 

JAS.  CASKEY,  Madoc,  Ontario 

AUCTIONEER:  L.  E.  FRANKLIN 


Durham  County  Holsteins 

THE  QUALITY  SALE 

OF  THE  SEASON 

We  believe  the  quality  of  this  offering  runs  higher 
than  that  yet  sold  by  any  County  or  District 
Club  Sale  in  Eastern  Ontario. 

Of  the  FORTY-FIVE  LOTS  offered,  almost  sixty  per  cent, 
are  from  herds  that  are  under  course  of  accreditation. 
Buy  these  guaranteed  cattle  at 

Bowmanville,  Ont,  Wed.,  March  29th,  1922 

The  following  are  a  few  representive  entries: 
A  19,479-lb.  R.  O.  P.  3-year-old,  with  750  lbs.  of  butter. 
A  daughter  of  a  26,448-lb.  R.  O.  P.  cow  with  1,041  lbs.  of  butter. 
A  daughter  of  a  707-lb.  per  week  cow. 

A  24-lb.  4- year-old,  due  before  sale  to  a  son  of  a  1,180-lb.  butter  cow. 

A  13,000-lb.  3-yr.-old,  sister  to  the  new  Can.  Champ.  R.  O.  P.  two-yr.-old. 

A  18,000-lb.  R.  O.  P.  3-year-old  with  almost  a  month  still  to  go. 

A  11,800-lb.  R.  O.  P.  2-year-old  on  twice  a  day  milking. 

2  daughters  of  a  38.05-lb.  sire. 

A  24.11-lb.  R.  O.  M.  cow  in  calf  to  a  38.05-lb.  sire. 

A  26.04-lb.  cow  with  610  lbs.  milk  for  the  7  days. 

And  quite  a  number  of  other  cows  with  records  from  18  to  23  lbs  of 
butter  in  7  days. 

The  sires  to  which  these  females  are  bred  include: 

Lakeview  Johanna  Lestrange,  a  38.05-lb.  son  of  Dutchland  Colantha 
Sir  Mona. 

Llenroc  King  Rue  Alice,  which  has  for  dam  a  1,180-lb.  granddaughter  of 
Jemima  Johanna  of  Riverside. 

Avondale  Pietje  Walker,  from  a  33-lb.  3-year-old  daughter  of  King 
Segis  Walker. 

Sir  Korndyke  Walker,  a  34.03-lb.  son  of  King  Segis  Walker. 
Rauwerd   Echo  Pontiac,  one  of  the  most  richly-bred  grandsons  of 
"Rauwerd,"  Canada's  first  29,000-lb.  cow,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

FOR  CATALOGUES,  ADDRESS 
F.  C.  Paterson,  A°!cpujtl  Port  Hope,  Ont. 


A.  A.  GIBSON,  Secretary 
R.  R.  STEVENS,  President 
L.  E.  FRANKLIN  Auctioneer 


Holstein  Sale  at  Ancaster. 

T.  Gordon  Brown's  dispersion  sale  of 
registered  Holsteins,  at  Inglewood  Farm, 
Ancaster,  was  considered  by  those  in  a 
position  to  know  to  be  the  best  sale  held 
within  the  past  eighteen  months,  taking 
everything  into  consideration.  Many  of 
the  larger  breeders  were  present,  which 
was  a  big  feature  toward  the  success  of 
the  sale.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Brown  had 
his  herd  under  course  of  accreditation  and 
had  passed  two  clean  tests  accounted, 
to  a  large  extent,  for  the  prices  paid. 
The  cattle  were  in  fair  condition  but  a 
glance  through  the  catalogue  does  not 
show  any  real  outstanding  records, 
although  the  stuff  all  had  splendid  back- 
ing. The  top  price  of  the  sale  was  $525, 
paid  by  J.  Spry,  of  Whitby,  for  Violet's 
Champion,  the  herd  sire,  whose  dam  and 
sire's  dam  had  a  butter  record  of  34.41 
lbs.  He  has  a  sister  giving  25,000  lbs. 
of  milk  in  a  year,  and  another  giving 
20,000  lbs.  as  a  three-year-old.  This  bull 
is  sired  by  Canary  Mercedes  Pietertje 
Hartog  7th.  J.  C.  Eaton,  of  King, 
purchased  two  very  nice  heifers,  paying 
$460  for  Prilly  Aicartra  Spofford,  and 
$390  for  Canary  Queen  Posch.  She  was 
sired  by  Lakeview  Dutchland  Johanna 
Fayne.  C.  F.  Wood,  of  Cainsville,  paid 
$565  for  a  seven-year-old  cow  and  a 
heifer  calf.  The  cow  had  a  seven-day 
record  of  25.55  lbs.,  and  her  pedigree 
indicated  splendid  backing.  The  prices 
received  plainly  showed  that  the  breeders 
were  willing  to  bid  freely  on  stock  that 
showed  a  clean  bill  of  health.  Fourteen 
mature  cows  averaged  $237.15,  and 
fifteen  yearlings  and  two-year-olds 
averaged  $205.33.  L.  E.  Franklin  did  the 
sealing.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  animals 
selling  for  $100  and  over. 

Females. 
J.  C.  Eaton,  King: 

Prilly  Aicartra  Spofford,  Dec.  9, 

1919  $460 

Canary  Posch  Queen   390 

L.  Bertram,  Snelgrove: 

Jewel  Pet  Temple,  May  31,  1914...  260 
R.  J.  Johnson: 

Heifer  calf   100 

J.  H.  Craig,  Weston: 

Princess  Gertrude  Korndyke,  Jan. 

22,  1917   210 

Pietertje  Korndyke  Princess,  June 

25,  1920   170 

Johanna  Jess,  Nov.  5,  1919   190 

Daisy  Korndyke  Posch,  Apr.  26, 

1918   200 

Aaggie  Walker  Canary,  June  20, 

1920   265 

P.  O.  Vansickle,  Alberton: 

Breta  Hartog,  June  11,  1921   160 

Violet  Ruby  Hartog,  Nov.  10, 

1921   125 

Colantha  Pauline  Echo,  Dec.  5, 

1920   140 

Hamilton  H.  Association,  Hamilton: 
Ruby  Pietertje  Hartog,  Jan  10, 

1917   270 

F.  Foran,  St.  George: 

Winnie  Segis  Pontiac,  Aug.  4,  1919.  200 
R.  Ireland,  Troy: 

Breta  Pietertje  Canary,  Dec.  20, 

1917   115 

G.  E.  Wood,  Cainsville: 

Ourvilla  Belle  Dewdrop  &  H.  C, 

Dec.  22,  1914   565 

Belle  Dewdrop  Mercedes,  Mar.  15, 

1921   200 

G.  M.  Brown,  Jerseyville: 

Daisy  Schuiling  Artis,  May  8,  1912.  150 
C.  F.  Wilton,  Ancaster: 

Floss  Schuiling  Posch,  Jan.  28, 

1918   295 

H.  H.  Bailey,  Paris: 

Edna  Aaggie  Rue  2nd,  Apr.  24, 

1914   325 

G.  Berry,  Ancaster: 

Heifer  calf   105 

M.  Jenkins,  Toronto: 

Champion  Korndyke  Lass,  June  5, 

1921   150 

Violet   Prilly   Hartog,   June  10, 

1921  225 
Nellie  Walker   Claire,   Nov.'  15, 

1920   145 

Violet  Rue  Hartog,  Oct.  15,  1921..  100 
Queen  Sethje  Lass,  July  1,  1920  ...  160 
J.  Spry,  Whitby: 

Insgar  Blanche,  Sept.  25,  1915   245 

C.  E.  Hanmer,  Norwich:  / 

Aaggie  De  Kol  Schuiling  2nd, 

Jan.  1,  1916   180 

Mr.  Files,  Copetown: 

Canary  Rue,  Dec.  15,  1918   300 

Males. 

J.  Spry,  Whitby: 

Violet's  Champion,  Oct.  8,  1919.  ...  525 

I.  Norsworthy,  Hamilton: 

Rue  Lad  Canary,  June  1,  1921   150 


The  Durham  County 
Shorthorn  Sale. 

Prices  received  for  Shorthorns  by  the 
Durham  County  Club  at  their  first  annual 
sale,  which  was  held  at  Bowmanville, 
on  Thursday,  March  9,  were  slightly 
disappointing.  There  were  only  twenty- 
eight  head  offered,  of  which  eight  were 
young  bulls,  and  at  the  prices  received 
the  sellers,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
would  have  much  preferred  to  have 
retained  their  cattle.  The  bulls  were  the 
greatest  drag.  The  females  were  of  much 
better  quality,  however,  and  eleven 
heifers,  nearly  half  of  which  were  eleven 
and  twelve-months-old  youngsters,  made 
an  average  of  $151.  Five  cows  sold  for 
$125  to  $175,  making  an  average  of  $156. 
The  top  price  of  the  sale  was  received  for 
the  twenty-four-months-old  heifer,  Lady 
Ramsden,  got  by  Bruiach  Roan  King 
(imp.).  She  was  consigned  by  J.  F, 
Osborne,  of  Newcastle,  and  was  pur- 
chased at  $225,  by  R.  J.  Gill,  of  Bowman- 
ville.   Sales  of  $100  and  over  follow: 

Females. 
Lome  Cobbledick,  Newcastle: 

Lavender  Rosebud  2nd,  Oct.  20, 

1920  $175 

Adam  Dawson,  Mariposa: 

Lavender  Rose,  Feb.  25,  1920   210 

Forest  Pugh,  Uxbridge: 

Lady  Lind  14th,  Jan.  2,  1921   135 

Lady  Lind  13th,  Dec.  1,  1920   115 

E.  R.  Trewin,  Burketon: 

Lily  Lind,  Aug.  29,  1910   140 

R.  J.  Gill,  Bowmanville: 

Kendal  Bessie,  Aug.  15,  1919   185 

Lady  Ramsden,  Mar.  8,  1920   225 

Clarets  Gift,  May  10,  1921   150 

Lady  Rose  12th,  Sept.  28,  1913   155 

John  Miller,  Clarernont: 

Gloster  Gwendolyn,  Sept.  25, 

1920   165 

Chas.  Blanchard,  Hampton: 

Mina  Queen,  Sept.  21,  1920   125 

A.  P.  Pollard,  Port  Hope: 

Lind's  Beauty,  June  20,  1921   105 

W.  B.  Sevrich,  Bowmanville: 

Strawberry  Belle,  Feb.  5,  1917   125 

J.  Baker,  Hampton: 

Nonpareil  of  Harnelbel,  Jan.  9, 

1918   185 

Males. 
W.  Wright,  Bowmanville: 

Royal, Challenger,  Sept.  22,  1920 ....  105 
Levi  Skinner,  Tyrone: 

Millcraig  Master,  Mar.  31,  1920   150 

Guaranteed 

Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Price  $150.00.  Born  April  17th,  1921,  good 
straight  calf,  more  white  than  black;  ready  for 
light  service.  Record  Dam:  at  3  yrs.  2  mos. 
Butter  14.87,  milk  364.90,  at  4  yrs.  2  mos. 
30  days.  Butter  26.43,  milk  550.40.  Will 
have  a  good  record  in  the  305  day  division. 
She  will  be  tested  when  she  freshens  about 
1st  of  April  and  should  make  30  lbs.  of 
butter.  Sire,  Canary  Wayne  Hartog,  a  son 
of  Duchess  Wayne  Calamity  2nd  R.  O.  M. 
at  4  yrs.  1  month  13  days.  Butter  29.28 
milk  576.30,  R.  O.  P.  at  2  yrs.  Butter 
846.25,  Milk  16.714.  Have  3  others  at 
slightly  higher  prices,  with  records  over 
29  lbs. 

Robert  Allingham,  R.  2,  Sarnia 

LAKEVIEW  HOLSTEINS 

TUBERCULOSIS  FREE  ACCREDITED  HERD 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  can  now 
advise  the  public  that  this  herd  is  fully  accredited. 
Our  stock  bull  is  34229  Lakeview  King  Segis  Pon- 
tiac, a  son  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Mona  and  out 
of  Lakeview  Canary  Artis,  the  30.3 1-lb.  daughter 
of  Lakeview  Dutchland  Artis,  43.06  lbs.  mature 
record,  and  34.66  lbs.  as  a  three  year  old.  We 
have  a  few  young  sires  to  offer  and  will  appreciate 
enquiries  from  old  and  new  customers. 

E.  F.  OSLER, 
BRONTE,  ONTARIO. 

Bog  Spavin -% 

— "For  Bog  Spavin,  Garb,  Splint,  m 
Thoroughpin.  etc.,  causing  lameness  and  mfr  ■*^.«frfflBfc^ 

1 


Thoroughpin.  etc..  causing 

recent  caseB  of  Bone  Spavin,  use 

Fleming's  Spavin  Liquid, 
S2.00  a  bottle.  CuresJameneRsvwfch- 
out  scarring  the  horBe.  Unlike  any 
other  remedy.  Easy  to  nse.  Money 
baclt  if  (trails.  Writcfor  Fleming's 
Vest-Pocket  Veterinary  Ad- 


viser. ItisKREE. 

FLEMING  BROS. 

75  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


OXFORDS 


Several  ewes'with  lambs,  also  ewes  to  lamb  in 

March  or  later.    All  choice  stock. 
SCOTIA  FARM  Embro,  Ontario 


PATENTQ  Trade  Marks 
ri\  1  EiPl  l  O  Produced  In 


and  Designs 

Produced  In     all  Countries, 
Special  attention  given  to  patent  litigation. 
Pamphlet  sent  free  on  application. 
RIDOUT  &  MAYBEE 
156  Yonge  Street  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Fencing.  Our*  if  a  money  saving  proposi- 
tion for  farmers.  Sarnia  Fence  ana  Sarnia 
plan  of  direct  selling  and  prompt  shipping 
has  earned  the  name  and  the  fame  of  being 
the  "beat  in  Canada."  Lowest  in  price.  No 
profits  but  yours  and  ours.  None  but  best 
materials  used  in  manufacture.  Skilled 
workmen  employed.  Business  methods  and 
honest  dealing  used  with  farmers.  Satisfied 
customers  and  bank  references  to  prove 
Quality  and  our  reliability.  The  money  we 
isve  speaks  loudest  for  that  phase  of  the 
square  deal.  W  rite  about  your  fence  plans. 
Let  us  tell  yon  exact  cost  toyourstation.  Let 
us  help  you  work  out  your  Fence  problems. 

The  Sarnia  Fence  Co.,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba.     Sarnia,  Ontario 


CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pa) 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guaran- 
tee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 


-SPECIAL- 

Shropshire  Ewes  to  lamb  in  March 
or  later.  Bred  to  an  Imported 
Buttar  Ram.  These  are  choice 
young  Ewes  of  the  best  Shrop- 
shire type  and  breeding.  Will 
be  priced  to  sell  as  we  need 
room  for  the  coming  lambs. 
Complete  satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS 

Queenston,         •  Ontario 


Chester  White 

and  Poland  Chinas 

Choice  stock  of  either  sex,  both 
breeds,  by  Canada's  best  sires. 
Large  herd.    Moderate  prices. 

Geo.  G.  Gould,  R.R.  4,  Essex,  Ont. 

ROSEDALE  STOCK  FARM 
If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  Durocs,  both  in 
regard  type,  and  quality,  I  can  supply  you  at  re- 
duced prices  to  meet  present  market  values.  My 
herd  is  now  a  selected  lot  of  real  bacon  typed  in- 
dividuals. The  present  markets  and  packers  demand 
bacon  hogs  and  I  have  been  breeding  my  Durocs 
along  these  lines  for  five  years,  and  now  I  can 
supply  you  with  the  right  type  that  will  bring  the 
highest  prices.  If  in  need  of  young  stock,  or  bred 
fowl,  it  will  pay  you  to  visit  my  herd,  or  if  unable, 
to  get  my  prices  and  description,  I  sell  and  ship 
my  Durocs  on  approval,  and  they  always  satisfy. 
<  orrespondence  a  pleasure. 

WALTER  R.  CAMPBELL.         Lobo,  Ontario 

English  Large  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
or  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female. 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Lynn  ore  Stock  Farm,  Brantford. 

 F.  W.  Cockshutt 

Choice  Registered  Yorkshires 

Pigs  two  months  old  and  upwards. 
Duck  and  Brethour  strains 
E.  J.  BRADY,,  GLANWORTH 


Durham  County  Holstein 
Sale. 

Of  the  forty-five  Holsteins  to  be  sold 
in  the  Durham  County  Holstein  Club 
Sale  at  Bowmanvilte,  on  Wednesday, 
March  29th,  forty  are  females,  and  in- 
cluded in  these  will  be  thirty  head  of 
young  cows  and  heifers  that  will  be  selling 
either  in  full  flow  of  milk  or  within  a  very 
few  weeks  of  calving.  It  is  certain  that 
lew  clubs  this  year  have  had  a  more 
pleasing  offering.  From  a  summary  of 
the  pedigrees  which  are  now  going  into 
the  catalogue,  we  note  a  large  number  of 
good  record  cows,  and  in  nearly  every 
instance,  these  are  got  by  sires  which 
are  well-known  throughout  the  Dominion. 
In  the  mention  made  here,  however, 
oi  a  very  limited  number  of  these  record 
cows,  it  must  not  be  construed  that  the 
list  is  in  any  way  complete.  W.  Fred 
Fall  is,  of  Millbroolc,  with  six  entries, 
has  a  L9,479-lb.  4-year-old  with  750 
lbs.  of  butter,  which  record  was  made 
last  year  while  the  heifer  was  in  her  two- 
year-old  form.  She  is  got  by  Rauwerd 
May  Echo  Champion,  a  grandson  of 
Canada's  first  29,000-lb.  cow,  "Rauwerd," 
and  again  traces  to  the  same  cow  on  her 
dam's  side.  She  sells  with  her  16-months- 
okl  bull,  which  is  sired  by  Hillcrest 
Rauwerd  Vale.  Another  in  this  same 
consignment  is  a  21-lb.  5-year-old 
daughter  of  the  26,448-lb.  R.  O.  P.  cow, 
Mercena  Calamity  Posch,  with  1,041.5 
lbs.  of  butter  for  the  year.  Three  other 
young  cows  got  by  Content  Paul  Korn- 
dyke, one  of  which  has  a  24-lb.  four  year- 
old,  and  another  a  22-lb.  four-year-old 
record,  complete  Mr.  Fallis'  offering.  A. 
Muir,  of  Courtice,  is  sending  three  females 
and  one  bull,  and  among  these  is  a  21.30- 
lb.  heifer  which  is  a  three-quarter  sister 
to  the  Findern  King  May  Fayne  heifer 
recently  developed  by  Mr.  Cooper. 
Another  entry  of  Mr.  Muir's  is  a  two- 
year-old  heifer  which  has  recently  finished 
a  328-day  test  with  11,800  lbs.  of  milk, 
with  twice-a-day  milking;  and  still  an- 
other is  a  1920  heifer  which  has  just 
completed  her  year  with  14,917  lbs.  of 
milk.  The  last  record,  was,  of  course, 
made  in  the  senior  yearling  form.  From 
the  President's  herd  comes  a  20.80  lb. 
four-year-old,  with  518  lbs.  of  milk  in 
7  days,  and  1,037  lbs.  of  milk  and  41.32 
lbs.  of  butter  in  14  days.  Also  with  the 
latter  heifer,  comes  two  daughters  of 
Ormsby  Jane  Hengerveld  King,  and  the 
dams  of  these  two  heifers  are  sisters  to  the 
two  35-lb.  cows  developed  by  Mr.  Stevens 
this  winter.  J.  D.  Stevens  has  two  nice, 
straight  four-year-old  daughters  of  Hill- 
crest  Korndyke  Count,  a  sire  which  has  an 
average  of  24,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  year 
for  his  two  nearest  dams.  Harry  I. 
Seymore,  of  Cavin,  with  five  head, 
consigns  a  26.04-lb.  cow  with  610  lbs. 
of  milk,  and  also  a  20-months  heifer  sired 
by  Sir.  Korndyke  Walker,  he  being  a 
34.03  lbs.  bred  son  of  King  Segis  Walker. 
A.  A.  Gibson,  the  club  secretary,  has  a 
24-months  daughter  of  the  38-lb.  bred 
sire,  Lakeview  Johanna  Lestrange,  as 
well  as  a  two-year-old  heifer  which  is  now 
on  yearly  test,  and  averaging  over  1,100 
lbs.  of  milk  per  month  on  twice-a-day 
milking.  A.  J.  Tamblyn,  with  seven 
females,  has  six  that  will  be  bred  to  Lake- 
view  Johanna  Lestrange,  he  being  a  son 
of  Lakeview  Lestrange,  with  38.05  lbs. 
of  butter  and  741.9  lbs.  of  milk  in  7  days. 
With  this  lot  also  comes  a  2-year-old 
daughter  of  Lakeview  Johanna  Lestrange, 
and  several  other  consignors  have 
mentioned  about  sending  good  record 
cows  but  at  this  writing  their  entries 
have  not  as  yet  reached  this  office.  We 
might  say  that  while  this  is  the  first 
offering  of  the  Durham  County  Club, 
the  officers  and  managers  of  the  sale  have 
every  reason  to  feel  that  they  have 
gathered  together  as  representative  a 
lot  of  cattle  and  pedigrees  as  has  yet  been 
offered  by  any  Ontario  club  this  year. 

Haldimand  County  Hol- 
steins Organize. 

The  Holstein  Breeders  of  Haldi  and 
County  recently  met  at  Caledonia  and 
organized  a  club,  and  decided  on  having 
a  Field  Day  early  in  June.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  President, 
J.  W.  Richardson,  Caledonia;  First 
Vice-President,  D.  Smith,  Glanford  Sta- 
tion; Second  Vice-President,  H.  A. 
Schweyer,  Selkirk;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
F.  Nicholas,  Caledonia.  Directors:  War- 
ren Stringer,  H.  J.  Anderson,  E.  Nagel, 
W.  Banfield,  H.  Clark,  J.  Whaley, 
L.  C.  Moerchfelder,  H.  Anderson,  F. 
Laidlaw,  R.  Carter,  and  J.  Marshall. 


Gossip. 

Peart  Bros.,  of  Caledonia,  whose 
advertisement  has  been  running  in  our 
columns,  report  that  they  have  made 
quite  a  number  of  good  sales.  They 
still  have  several  bulls  of  serviceable 
age,  sired  by  Nonpareil  Counsel  and 
Browndale  Champion.  The  former  has 
a  number  of  daughters  qualifying  in  the 
R.  O.  P.  test.  The  young  bulls  are  out 
of  cows  that  are  under  test.  They  arc 
also  pricing  a  few  females.  Write  Peart 
Bros,  for  prices. 


Ayrshires  &  Yorkshires 

Pigs  ten  weeks  old,  the  right  type  and 
priced  to  sell,  also  some  choice  Ayrshire 
cows,  heifers  and  bulls. 
Write  for  further  particulars. 
JAS.  B.  ROSS,  MEADOWVALE,  ONT, 
Streetsville,Ont,.  Tel.  &  Shipping  Stn. 

TAMWORTHS 

Young  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boars 
and  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  calves. 
JOHN  W.  TODD  Corinth.  Ontario. 


THE  GLENHURST  DISPERSAL 

70  Higiiass  Ayrshires  70 

Don't  fail  to  attend  this  sale.    To  be  held  at 
GLENHURST  FARM 

Williamstown,  Ont.,  Wednesday,  April  5th 

This  is  Canada's  pioneer  herd  of  Ayrshires  that  are  both  show  cows 
and  producers.  That  was  the  aim  when  the  herd  was  founded  years  ago, 
and  that  same  standard  has  been  maintained  and  improved  upon  during  the 
intervening  time.  This  herd  has  always  specialized  on  foundation  stock, 
and  an  inspection  of  many  of  the  best  herds  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
to-day  will  show  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  the  best  individuals  tracing 
to  the  Glenhurst  herd. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  cows  with  big  production  and  testing  over 


4  per  cent,  butter-fat: 

Glenhurst  Torrs  Cony  71746  4.8%  butter-fat. 

.  Glenhurst  Pearl  2nd  49078  4.6% 

Glenhurst  Queen  Rose  49802  4.2% 

Glenhurst  Princess  66787  5.2%  " 

Glenhurst  Floss  8th  66778  4.2% 

Glenhurst  Craigley  Pansy  51362  4.4%  " 

Glenhurst  Brown  Belle  41847  4.0%  " 

Glenhurst  Floss  7th  47851  4.2% 

Silver  Belle  51685  4.0% 

Forest  View  Primrose  66726  4.0% 


In  this  herd  a  number  of  world's  fair  champions  have  been  bred,  and 
included  among  the  present  numbers  are  many  females  of  the  famous  Floss 
strain,  for  which  the  herd  has  been  famous. 

At  present  the  chief  herd  sire  is  Mansfield  Mains  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
(imp.)  59803,  a  sire  of  great  scale  and  outstanding  dairy  conformation. 
His  dam,  Mansfield  Mains  Miss  Findley,  has  four  consecutive  records  that 
average  9,700  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  year,  testing  4  per  cent.  Mansfield  Mains 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  (imp.)  has  almost  thirty  daughters  selling  in  this  sale,  while 
a  number  of  other  young  breeding  cows  are  got  by  the  two  former  herd 
sires,  Glenhurst  Torrs  Mayor  43480,  several  times  a  grand  championship 
winner,  and  Glenhurst  Torrs  Master  43481.  The  latter  is  an  R.O.P.  sire 
with  two  two-year-old  daughters  going  over  12,700  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  year, 
average  test  4  per  cent.  The  herd  has  successfully  passed  two  accredited 
herd  tests,  and  will  be  sold  fully  guaranteed. 

Vehicles  will  meet  the  G.  T.  R.  train  from  Brockville  and  west  at  8.32 
on  the  morning  of  the  sale,  and  at  12  o'clock  trains  from  the  east.  Station 
Summerstown.  C.  P.  R.  trains  will  be  met  at  Williamstown.  Sale  at  10 
a.m.    For  catalogues  address. 

JAMES  BENNING,  Williamstown,  Ont. 

D.  D.  McQUAIG,  Auctioneer  Catalogues  ready  March  1 


HinHi  AMIl  A  YR^HIRF^  made  the  two  highest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the  breed  in  the 
1 11VJ1  lUniMLS  AI1WI11IVLJ  2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namely, 
14,064  lbs  milk,  532  lbs.  fat  and  13,161  lbs.  milk,  550  lbs.  fat.  The  average  for  the  total  herd  (three- 
quarters  of  them  being  2  years  olds)  was  9.27  {  A     C    Fi«rt  &  Srins     Avpr'«  Cliff  Oiip 
lbs.  milk,  377  lbs.  fat.  average  test  4.10%.      A«         rlSn  Oi  OOIlo,   AVer  J>  Villi,  V^UC. 

"BRAMPTON  JERSEYS  " 

Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited, 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON,  Brampton,  Ontario 

 "CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD"  

The  Woodview  Farm    Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 

IFRSFYS  ^ne  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 

•»                I  O  must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers, 

i  r»Mrvrvivi   akitidia  an<*  tw0  voun§  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 

LONDON,  ONTARIO  to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 

I         _  .      -      _  to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those 

Jno.    Pringle,   Prop,    who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references.  

Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseysl^izheetwodye\yr-0B.d  ST.JSS  S 

pion  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars. 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

Rnllmnnf  C.mi  larcav  Qno/>ial  We  0311  8el1  vou  more  Individuality  and  breeding  for 
DtMHIlUIU  rarul  Jersey  opclldl  your  money  than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
for  years.  Just  a  few  of  our  specials —  a  15-month  bull  from  almost  a  7000-lb.  2-year-old;  a  13-months 
son  of  a  cow  with  over  8000-lbs.  in  §  months;  a  14-raonths  calf  from  our  best  winning  show  cow  and 
another  11-months  calf  from  a  sister  of  a  Thrater  cup-winning  imported  cow.  Write  at  once  about  these 
calves  as  well  as  our  offering  in  females     Papple  Bros.  (Stop  27  Hamilton  Radial)  R.R.  No.lOnt. 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  all  ages.    English,  Canadian  and  American  strains. 
Can  supply  pairs  not  akin. 
G.  L.  SMITH,  Sanford  Farm  MEADOWVALE,  ONTARIO 

NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale  2  bulls  14  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  sired  by  Primrose  Duke, 
No.  107542.   Also  my  present  stock  bull  Primrose  Duke,  kind  and  gentle,  good  stock  getter,  and  very 
sure.    Also  several  bull  calves  from  3  weeks  to  3  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot;  roans  and 
reds.  2  choice  litters  of  Tamworths  about  ready  to  wean  and  ship.    Prices  right. 
 Long  distance  phone.    A.  A.  COLWILL  R.  R.  No.  2.  Newcastle,  Ont. 

IJ...  T.miunrflit  Sired  by  such  boars  as  Clansman,  Hiawatha,  Sylvestrc 
inVerUgie  S  UOiaen  1  amWOrinS  20'20'.  and  Morriston  Jim,  representing  the  best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  Young  stock  for  sa'e.  also      u  „  „       ,     ,       ,    _  . 

Clansman.  Bo„kin«ordersforthespringcrop.  L.  HAUUhlN,  Box  Z§1,  bunierland,  Ontario 
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I  HE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  18G6 


Your  Sale  Notes 


IF  you  want  your  sale  notes  discounted 
or  placed  in  safe  keeping,  bring  them  to 
our  nearest  branch.  It  is  part  of  our 
complete  banking  service  to  farmers  to  dis- 
count farmers'  sale  notes,  or  to  provide  a 
safe  depository  for  them  and  make  collec- 
tions when  due. 

THE 


DOMINION  BANK 

ESTABLISHED  1871 
BRANCHES  AND  CORRESPONDENTS  THROUGHOUT  CANADA. 


PURITy  FLOUR 

More  Bread  and  Better  Bread  ' 


Anything  made  with 
flour  is  best  made 
with  Purity  Flour 

Use  It  in  All  Your  Baking 


932 


Why  Not 

8%  and 
—Safety 


THE  old  idea  that  safety  accompanied  a  low 
rate  of  interest  has  long  been  pnt  in  the 
discard. 

During  the  past  7  or  8  years,  with  banking  facili- 
ties strained  to  the  limit  under  abnormal  demands, 
borrowers  in  the  AAA  1  class  ( Bradstreet's  highest 
rating)  have  been  obliged — compelled  by  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control — to  pay  rates  of  In- 
terest without  precedent. 

Bankers  today  tell  us  that  money  is  working 
easier — THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  as- 
sure to  yourself  a  high  interest  return  for  a  long 
period  of  years,  with  a  large  margin  of  safety,  by 
investing  in  the  8%  convertible  debentures  of  The 
Mount  Royal  Hotel  Company,  Limited,  carrying  a 
bonus  of  30%  common  shares. 

ymr  Descriptive  Circular  on  Request. 

P  —  —  -  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  -g 

I  To  W.  A.  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

38  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sirs:    Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  circular  describing 
■    the  8%  Convertible  Debentures  of  The  Mount  Royal  Hotel  Company. 

I Limited,  and  oblige. 
Name  in  full  

g    Pull  address   

B^^Plea*>e  write  clearly,  q 


Our  School  Department. 


How  Grafting  May  be 
Taught, 

Geo.  W.  Hofferd.^London  Normal 
School. 

In  these  columns  of  three  weeks  ago 
subject  matter  on  "The  Importance  of 
Grafting"  was  given.  The  teacher  may 
do  well  to  turn  to  those  columns  and  read 
them  again. 

As  a  guide  to  your  teaching  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  methods  of  grafting 
employed  in  your  locality  and  teach  these 
first.  If  none  are  practiced,  then  teach, 
say,  cleft -grafting.  Get  the  necessary 
grafting  tools— saw,  knife,  mallet — and 
some  suitable  scions  and  stocks,  and 
grafting  wax.  Recall  the  fact  that  in 
grafting  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  cambium 
layer  of  the  scion  in  contact  with  the 
cambium  layer  of  the  stock. 

1.  Lesson  1.  How  is  cleft-grafting 
done?  Demonstrate  this  before  the  pupils 
that  they  may  see  how  each  stage  is  done. 
Then  have  each  one  make  a  similar  graft. 
See  that  the  essentials  are  carried  out. 

2.  Lesson  2.  What  are  the  advanta- 
ages  of  grafting?  This  question  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  discussion  in  which  the 
teacher  is  the  leader  to  bring  out  some  of 
the  following  points: 

(a)  By  grafting,  a  tree  of  inferior 
variety  can  be  made  to  bear  fruit  of  a 
superior  variety.  However,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  only  closely  related 
trees  may  be  grafted.  Peach  and  plum 
trees  can  be  grafted  together,  but  not 
peaches  and  apples. 

(b)  It  is  a  quick  and  economical 
way  of  multiplying  some  plants  which 
do  not  multiply  readily  from  seed. 

(c)  Trees  which  are  too  large  may  be 
made  smaller  by  grafting  on  a  smaller 
variety.  Old  trees  may  be  changed  to  a 
new  variety. 

(d)  Windstorms  sometimes  break 
branches  from  trees.  The  symmetry  can 
often  be  restored  again  by  grafting. 

(e)  It  is  the  nursery  man's  method 
of  obtaining  pure  stock. 

3.  As  a  home  exercise  have  pupils 
find  out  what  they  can  about  the  practice 
and  the  success  of  grafting  in  the  locality. 
Receive  these  reports  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  lesson.  Then  have  pupils 
answer  the  following  in  their  note  books: 

1.  What  time  of  year  should  grafting 
be  done?  Why? 

2.  Describe  the  details  of  cleft- 
grafting.  Include  a  drawing  in  the 
description. 

3.  What  is  the^)bject  of  top-working 
old  orchard  trees? 

4.  How  many  different  varieties  of 
apples  can  be  grafted  on  to  a  single  tree? 


Our  Progress  Club. 

By  Bessie  M.  Hull. 

Last  September,  our  school,  which  is 
known  as  Spencer's,  in  Whitby  Township, 
decided  to  organize  a  Progress  Club. 
The  former  teacher  taught  agriculture 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  there  is  a 
very  friendly  feeling  in  the  section  toward 
that  subject.  As  teacher,  my  aim  in 
organizing  the  Club  was  to  develop  my 
pupils  along  the  line  of  public  speaking, 
correlation  of  oral  composition  and  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  to  increase  their  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  So  many  people  are  afraid 
to  stand  up  and  express  their  opinions 
in  public,  that  it  is  time  some  training 
was  given  to  children  in  the  public  schools 
in  oral  composition.  High  schools  take 
that  subject  but  many  children  never 
enter  high  school  so  it  is  up  to  the  public 
schools  to  do  something,  particularly 
in  rural  districts. 

In  organizing,  we  first  elected  officers: 
Honorary  President,  (our  Inspector), 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  a  program  committee 
of  four — one  from  each  class.  We  call 
ourselves  the  Maple  Leaf  Progress  Club. 
Our  motto  is  "For  School  and  Home," 
and  our  aim  is  to  bring  our  school  and 
homes  into  closer  relationship.  We  hold 
a  meeting  every  Friday  afternoon  if 
practicable.  The  time  required  is  from 
fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  The 
whole  program  is  prepared  and  carried 
out  by- the  pupils;  and  very  creditable 
programs  have  been  given.  The  people 
of  the  section  are  invited  to  attend  any 
of  the  meetings.    The  topic  is  always 


agricultural  and  is  the  only  part  of  the 
program  in  which  the  teacher  assists  in 
preparing.  The  Secretary  carefully 
records  the  minutes  of  each  meeting  and 
keeps  them  in  a  book  for  that  purpose. 
The  Treasurer  also  has  his  account. 

The  first  great  event  we  had  was  a 
moving  picture  show  given  by  the  Agri- 
culture Representative.  The  reels  were 
all  of  interest  to  farmers,  namely,  breed 
of  dairy  cattle,  farming  in  the  Cla; 
Belt  of  Northern  Ontario  and  similar 
subjects.  The  girls  sold  candy,  as  a 
means  of  adding  to  our  Club  funds. 
The  sale  of  vegetables  from  our  schoo 
garden  was  our  first  money-making  plan. 
At  Christmas  we  gave  a  concert  charging 
a  small  admission  to  help  pay  expense*. 


The  Progress  Club. 

/ 

We  do  not  consider  the  making  of  mom  > 
a  great  object,  but 'we  have  bought  a 
pencil  sharpener  and  several  new  books 
for  the  library.  We  want  to  donate  ten 
dollars  to  the  school  fair  prize  fund,  and 
get  a  few  more  necessities  for  the  school. 
We  subscribe  for  a  farm  magazine  which 
is  sent  to  the  President  and  kept  at  school. 
In  the  fall  we  purchased  some  narcissii- 
and  daffodil  bulbs,  one  for  each  class. 
They  have  been  a  great  source  of  plea- 
to  us,  and  served  for  a  number  of  interest- 
ing lessons.  Pupils  took  them  home  during 
holidays  and  cold  weather.  Another 
source  of  pleasure  was  a  corn  popper 
in  which  the  boys  and  girls  popped  corn 
from  the  garden.  This  made  fine  Christ- 
mas decoration  as  well  as  good  eating. 

Next  spring  we  are  going  to  begin  a 
tree-planting  campaign.  We  have  been 
promised  another  "movie."  Also  in 
our  hot-bed  we  are  going  to  try  to  raise 
enough  tomato  and  cabbage  plants  to 
supply  the  families  of  the  section.  (This 
is  possible  as  I  did  it  last  year.) 

Our  last  meeting  was  held  in  the  home 
of  a  pupil  who  is  not  seriously  ill,  but 
who  may  not  be  able  to  attend  school 
for  some  months.  The  topic  was  a 
debate:  "Resolved  that  hardwood  floor- 
are  preferable  to  rugs  and  carpets  in  a 
farmhouse."  Two  boys  spoke  on  _  the 
affirmative  and  two  girls  on  the  negatives 
The  latter  won.  The  junior  members  ol 
the  Club,  who  cannot  give  regular  topi< 
can  easily  take  part  in  a  debate,  and 
the  way  they  get  the  members  of  the 
family  hunting  points  is  amusing. 

Our  Inspector  gave  us  an  interesting 
talk  one  meeting,  and  the  local  minister 
also  helped.  We  had  a  hot  discussion 
on  the  merits  of  the  horse  and  automobik 
for  one  meeting.  Any  teacher  can  organ- 
ize such  a  club  as  ours,  and  find  it  useful 
and  helpful  in  many  ways.  As  we  go 
on  we  shall  strive  to  climb  higher.  Some 
people  may  laugh  at  the  "new-fangled" 
notion— a  school  club — but  if  they  can 
prove  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  of  no 
use,  they  are  very  welcome  to  try. 


How  the  Apple-tree  Leaf  Roller 
Effects  Young  Apples. 


The  Farmer's  Advocate 
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LVII. 

EDITORIAL. 

Clean  seed  is  a  help  toward  clean  farms. 


The  farm  garden,  often  left  till  after  seeding,  should 
tjeive  first  consideration. 


The  general  desire  is  now  that  winter  may  not 
linger  too  long  in  the  lap  of  spring. 


Vermin-free  stables  are  not  so  common  as  some 
are  inclined  to  believe.  Lice  on  cattle  and  swine,  and 
ticks  on  sheep,  are  exacting  a  heavier  toll  than  the 
taxes. 


It  is  advisable  to  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  have 
formalin  on  hand  with  which  to  treat  the  grain  for 
smut.  The  formalin  treatment  is  a  simple  yet  effective 
preventive. 


Spring  and  summer  is  a  very  convenient  time  for 
stock  salesmen  to  offer  their  wares  to  rural  people. 
Beware  of  new  floatations  and  stocks  peddled  about  the 
country. 

Municipalities  and  all  public  spending  bodies  must 
learn  to  economize.  Councils  and  organizations  have 
urged  for  improvement  programs  which  are  out  of  keeping 
with  our  ability  to  pay. 


Some  form  of  farm  bookkeeping,  be  it  ever  so  simple, 
is  advisable  and  helpful.  Start  with  an  inventory, 
and  when  taking  stock  make  a  note  of  the  repairs  needed 
to  implements  and  equipment. 


Horses  will  stand  the  strain  of  seeding  far  better  if 
they  are  given  some  preparatory  exercise  and  con- 
ditioning feed.  Dragging  the  roads  would  furnish  op- 
portunity for  work  if  there  is  no  farm  teaming  to  be 
done. 


LONDON,  ONTARIO,  MARCH  30,  1922. 


Foreign  Domination  of  Labor 
Unions. 

The  Premier  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Honorable 
Mr.  Tachereau,  is  to  be  commended  for  the  stand  he 
has  taken  against  the  domination  of  Canadian  labor 
unions  and  Canadian  affairs  in  general  by  organizations 
outside  the  country.  The  Quebec  Legislature  found, 
during  a  recent  printers'  strike  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
that  local  unions  were  acting  under  orders  from  Phila- 
delphia, the  headquarters  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union.  Even  Tom  Moore,  President  of  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Canada,  was  not  in  a 
position  to  give  the  Premier  of  Quebec  any  assistance 
or  satisfaction  in  the  matter.  Premier  Tachereau  and 
other  broad-minded  Canadians  do  not  object  to  the 
formation  of  unions  among  labor  men,  so  long  as  they 
maintain  control  of  their  own  destinies,  and  decide  their 
own  actions;  but  Premier  Tachereau  and  other  broad- 
minded  Canadians  do  object  seriously  and  strenuously 
to  having  our  affairs  governed  by  the  whims  of  foreign 
labor  leaders,  who  have  power  to  sew  up  our  industries 
and  impede  progress  by  simply  ordering  it.  Canada 
has  surely  reached  the  stage  in  her  development  where 
she  can  govern  herself,  and  where  the  labor  unions  can 
be  masters  of  their  own  destiny.  A  labor  leader  in  the 
United  States  recently  said  that  only  one  per  cent, 
of  those  on  strike  in  the  Republic  understood  the 
English  language.  This  is  a  terrible  indictment,  and 
should  open  the  eyes  of  everyone  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  labor  and  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 
The  leaders,  of  course,  are  skilful,  intelligent  men,  but 
they  are  unsafe  when  they  get  their  support  from  a  class, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom  do  not  understand 
the  English  language  and  have  different  ideals  and 
standards  of  living.  Canada  can  never  be  a  self- 
governing  Dominion  so  long  as  our  unions  submit  to 
the  domination  of  foreign  labor  leaders. 


We  have  received  a  good  many  reports  of  casualties 
in  early  spring  litters,  and  similar  information  comes 
from  the  United  States.  Swine  raisers  should  exercise 
every  care  this  spring,  for  there  will  not  be  too  many 
hogs  in  the  country  even  under  the  best  of  management. 


The  restoration  of  the  Wheat  Board  under  the  chair- 
manship of  James  Stewart  is  a  national  necessity  from 
the  viewpoint  of  Western  Canada.  Morale  is  at  low- 
water  there,  and  the  acreage  will  be  seriously  decreased 
unless  something  is  done  to  insure  eff cient  marketing 
machinery. 

Farmers  in  Eastern  Ontario,  who  desire  to  see  how 
paying  for  milk  on  a  quality  basis  affects  producers 
will  find  a  good  example  at  the  Finch  Dairy  Station. 
The  principles  of  the  Dairy  Standards  Act  have  been 
applied  there  for  years;  the  patrons  are  satisfied  and 
milk  production  has  been  increased. 


Some  Parliamentarians  still  believe  in  private  owner- 
ship for  the  Canadian  railroads.  There  are  few  citizens 
who  would  not  delight  in  seeing  Canada  relieved  of  the 
burden,  but  we  cannot  forget  that  the  railroads  were 
taken  out  of  private  hands  to  prevent  a  general  break- 
down and  to  maintain  the  financial  standing  of  the 
nation. 


Every  farm  should  have  its  experimental  plot,  and 
every  farmer  should  be  an  experimenter  in  a  small  way. 
Government  experimental  farms  can  solve  problems  in 
a  general  way,  and  the  value  of  their  work  is  inestimable; 
but  farms  differ,  as  do  various  fields  on  the  same  farm, 
so  the  problem  becomes,  at  fast,  a  personal  one  for  the 
individual  to  solve. 


Grading  Product  for  Export. 

The  principle  of  grading  product  for  export  cannot 
be  successfully  challenged  in  these  times  when  our  system 
of  distribution  is  so  elaborate  and  intricate  and  com- 
petition between  different  countries  is  so  keen.  The 
principle  has  been  endorsed  in  regard  to  wheat,  apples 
and  eggs.  There  is  no  serious  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  accepted  in  regard  to  cheese,  and  eventually 
applied  to  hog  products.  Representatives  of  various 
branches  of  the  cheese  industry  met  recently  at  Ottawa 
and  thoroughly  discussed  the  problem  of  grading  for 
export.  There  were  apparent,  of  course,  several 
obstacles  which  must  necessarily  be  encountered,  but 
the  Dairy  Commissioner,  J.  A.  Ruddick,  informed  the 
delegates  that  grading  would  be  carried  on  in  such  a 
way  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  trade. 
The  channels  of  trade  would  not  be  obstructed,  neither 
would  ordinary  business  and  the  established  system  be 
interfered  with.  The  primary  purpose  of  cheese  grading 
for  export  is  first  through  its  educational  value  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  product,  and  to  identify  for  the 
British  buyer  what  we  consider  our  best  cheese.  At 
present  there  is  little  or  no  idea  of  proper  grade  standards 
in  the  minds  of  cheese  makers,  and  there  is  need  of  fixed 
ideals  towards  which  each  maker  can  strive.  We  are 
sending  to  Great  Britain  cheese  of  different  qualities, 
and  while  the  various  consuming  centres  there  relish 
different  flavors  and  textures  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  standards  to  place  before  the  Britisli 
consuming  public.  Grading  for  export  is  in  the  interests 
of  producers  and  the  industry  at  large,  and  should  have 
the  support  of  everyone  who  has  the  dairy  industry  at 
heart. 

Some  are  inclined  to  oppose  any  movement  of  this 
kind,  arguing  with  conviction  that  business  should 
not  be  interfered  with.  Such  argument  might  have 
been  a  good  one  in  the  days  when  the  early  settler  was 
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producer  and  consumer  in  one.  He  was  his  own  trans- 
portation agent,  and  acted  as  his  own  distributer.  The 
early  se'ttler  who  took  his  bag  of  wheat  on  his  back 
and  went  to  the  mill  was  not  worried  by  problems  of 
distribution  and  marketing.  The  miller  took  his  toll, 
and  the  pioneer  took  what  was  left  and  became  the 
ultimate  consumer  of  his  own  product.  Producers  now 
hand  their  raw  product  over  to  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributers, transportation  agents,  and  other  inter- 
mediaries. The  system  of  distribution  has  become 
exceedingly  intricate  and  elaborate;  competition  on  tin 
world's  market  is  keener  than  it  has  ever  been  in  history, 
and  in  order  to  maintain  Canada's  place  and  her  statu-- 
we  must  adopt  modern  methods  that  will  insure  recoi; 
nition  of  our  products.  Canada  built  up  a  reputation 
for  cheese  on  the  British  market  when  she  had  little 
competition.  Our  prestige  is  being  challenged  by  smalK  r 
but  more  energetic  nations,  and  we  cannot  expect  or 
hope  to  compete  successfully  without  adopting  methods 
that  will  ensure  quality  and  satisfaction  to  the  con- 
sumer. Grading  for  export  should  be  adopted,  not  only 
in  regard  to  cheese,  wheat,  eggs,  etc.,  but  it  should 
apply  to  all  products  offered  on  foreign  markets.  Cana 
dian  exports  should  be  stamped  with  the  maple  leaf, 
and  then  producers,  manufacturers,  and  exporters 
should  do  everything  in  their  power  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  that  brand. 


An  Expression  of  Rural  Viewpoint. 

The  Provincial  O.  A.  C.  Alumni  Association,  which 
recently  held  its  annual  meeting  in  London,  will  become 
a  power  for  leadership  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  if  it 
is  successful  in  carrying  to  fruition  some  of  the  plans 
it  now  has  on  its  agenda.  The  expressed  object  of  this 
Association  is  to  unite  all  the  ex-students  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  professional  and  practical  agri- 
culturists, into  one  earnest,  thoughtful,  virile  organi- 
zation, so  the  Association  in  the  Provincial  sphere  and 
its  members  in  their  respective  communities  may  become 
leaders. 

At  the  last  annual  convention  the  proposal  Was 
made  that  the  Provincial  0.  A.  C.  Alumni  Association 
should  call  a  conference  at  an  early  date  to  discuss 
agricultural  education  and  the  extension  of  educational 
facilities  to  the  rural  parts.  The  object  is  first  to  get  a 
complete  expression  of  viewpoint  of  those  living  in  the 
countryside,  and  then  make  recommendations  to  the 
various  Departments  of  the  Government.  The  opinion 
was  expressed  that  our  educational  facilities  are  basnl 
not  on  what  the  farmer  wants  but  on  what  department.il 
officials  think  he  needs.  The  convention,  if  held,  will 
endeavor  to  find  out  what  the  farmer  wants  and  gi\< 
rural  folk  an  opportunity  to  discuss  educational  problems 
as  they  apply  to  the  country  at  large.  This  is  a  laudable 
endeavor,  and  if  the  convention  is  called  it  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  all  organizations  in  a  position 
to  voice  rural  opinion,  for  it  will  be  an  opportunity  such 
as  has  never  been  presented  heretofore. 


Squandering  Daylight. 

The  question  of  daylight  saving  has  again  been  raised 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  versatile  and  verbose 
representative  of  a  city  constituency,  and  it  would  be  an 
opportune  time  for  members  of  Parliament  to  squelch 
for  all  time  this  silly  fad  known  as  daylight  saving. 
It  is  not  even  popular  in  many  towns  and  cities  where 
labor  express  themselves  with  sincerity  and  conviction. 
The  fad  where  adopted  interferes  seriously  with  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  also  with  the  general  life  and 
routine  of  the  great  mass  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
A  half-hearted  adoption  of  it  makes  travelling  incon- 
venient, interferes  with  business,  and  is  generally 
objectionable. 

The  best  argument  that  can  be  produced  for  daylight 
saving  is  that  it  makes  a  longer  evening  for  golfing, 
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bowling,  tennis  and  other  recreational  pursuits.  It  is 
purely  in  the  interests  of  pleasure,  and  pleasure  seeking 
is  undoubtedly  impeding  the  reconstruction  program 
in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  There  is  too 
much  pleasure  seeking  and  too  little  honest,  earnest  toil. 
It  was  pointed  out  recently  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  last  year  the  United  States  spent  for 
•admission  to  theatres,  concerts,  cabarets,  baseball 
games,  and  similar  entertainments,  $897,000,000,  more 
than  twice  the  appropriation  for  military  purposes; 
candy  and  chewing  gum  cost  the  country  $750,000,000. 
It  is  probable  that  per  capita  Canada  could  show  a 
record  almost  as  disgusting. 


Sandy  Attends  the  Opening  of 
Parliament. 

By  Sandy  Fraser. 
1  had  my  neice  Jennie  stayin'  with  me  for  a  few 
weeks  this  past  winter.  She  has  the  idea  that  we  need 
tae  be  stirred  up  a  wee  bit,  back  here  on  the  farm,  sae 
she's  all  the  time  tryin'  tae  get  me  gaein'  somewhere. 
I  didn't  get  a  chance  tae  spend  my  evenings  sittin'  by  the 
kitchen  stove  while  she  was  on  deck,  ye  may  depend 
upon  that. 

And  so  one  day  she  says  tae  me:  "Uncle  Sandy, 
what's  the  matter  wi'  gaein'  up  tae  the  Opening  o' 
Parliament  at  Ottawa,  next  week?  It's  time  ye  had 
anither  taste  o'  life  in  the  wicked  city,  and  I'll  gae  alang 
tae  prevent  ye  fallin'  intae  the  hands  o'  the  pickpockets." 

"I  dinna  ken,  Jennie,"  I  replied.  "I'm  afraid  yer 
auntie  wouldna  let  me.  She'd  be  thinkin'  that  Tammas 
Crerar  and  I  would  be  gaein'  across  tae  Hull  and  havin' 
a  bottle  or  two,  all  by  oorselves.  And,  if  not  that, 
she'd  be  against  me  seein'  sae  mony  bonnie  lassies,  rigged 
oot  in  all  kinds  o'  fancy  dry-goods,  as  there  will  be  in  the 
Parliament  Buildings  that  day.  She's  heard  aboot 
all  the  gay  times  they  will  be  having  on  Opening  Day 
and  I'm  dootin'  but  that  she'll  think  it  might  gang  tae 
my  heid,  which  is  none  too  level  at  best,  I'm  afraid," 
says  I. 

— -UNever  mind  Auntie,"  returned  Jennie.  '  "Gin 
you'll  promise  tae  pay  expenses  I'll  undertake  tae  clear 
all  the  rest  o'  the  stumbling  blocks  oot  o'  oor  way." 

Sae  that's  how  it  happened  that  Jennie  and  I  found 
oorselves  on  board  the  train,  on  the  morning  o'  the  9th, 
bound  for  Ottawa. 

It  was  dinner-time  when  we  got  intae  the  city.  I 
knew  that  wi'oot  troublin'  tae  look  at  the  big  clock  in 
the  station.  Sae  we  walked  doon  the  street  for  a  way 
until  we  cam'  tae  one  o'  the  big  hotels  they  hae  there, 
and  which  seem  tae  be  fairly  prosperous-lookin'  in  spite  o' 
(kill  times,  high  taxes  and  prohibition. 


Jennie  and  I  got  a  seat  at  one  o'  the  wee  tables,  after 
the  chap  at  the  counter  had  gone  through  my  pockets 
and  given  me  a  couple  o'  dinner-tickets  in  exchange  for 
what  he  got.  They  say  that  the  habit  o'  "tipping" 
the  waiters  is  gaein'  oot  o'  style  these  days  but,  gin  it  is, 
I  ken  the  reason.  By  the  time  ye  get  as  far  as  the 
dining-room  ye  hae  naething  left  tae  "tip"  them  with. 

The  lassie  that  waited  on  us  looked  for  a'  the  warld 
like  a  dressmaker's  wax  model  that  I  had  noticed  in  one 
o'  the  windows,  as  we  were  comin'  doon  toon.  Gin 
my  barns  had  as  guid  a  coat  o'  paint,  as  she  and  the 
rest  o'  the  young  women  wha  were  waitin'  on  the  tables 
had  on,  they  would  stand  the  wind  and  the  weather 
for  the  rest  o'  my  natural  life.  If  these  girls  look  worse 
wi'oot  it  than  they  dae  with  it  then  all  I  can  say  is  that 
I  hope  I  may  never  meet  ony  o'  them  after  sunset,  or 
when  I'm  far  frae  my  hame. 

Weel,  the  next  thing  was  for  Jennie  and  me  tae  get 
up  tae  the  Parliament  Buildings  sae  that  we  could  be 
sure  o'  gettin'  a  seat  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  as  they 
call  it,  where  the  Show  was  tae  be  held.  However, 
the  place  was  pretty  weel  packed  when  we  got  there  and 
it  was  only  by  the  combined  help  o'  oor  admission 
tickets  and  a  guid-natured  chap  at  the  door  that  we 
made  oot  tae  get  comfortably  seated. 

It's  an  unco'  fine  room,  that  Senate  Chamber.  The 
auld  chaps  that  oor  different  Governments  pension  off 
and  send  up  here  tae  end  their  days  in  peace  and  tobacco 
smoke,  are  luckier  than  the  average  o'  their  kind.  I 
was  through  the  "House  of  Refuge"  that  we  have  in  the 
toon  o'  Cornwall,  near  here,  and  it  doesna  begin  tae 
compare  wi'  this  one  at  Ottawa. 

I  hear  these  auld  Senators  are  allowed  tae  amuse 
themselves  by  signing  the  Bills  that  hae  been  passed  by 
the  Government  that  we  send  tae  Ottawa  every  foor  or 
five  years.  Once  in  a  while,  on  account  o'  being  ower 
weel  fed  or  something  o'  the  kind,  they  take  the  notion 
tae  kick  over  the  traces  and  refuse  tae  pit  their  names 
tae  some  of  the  documents  that  are  sent  tae  them  frae 
the  House  o'  Commons.  But  all  the  ither  fellows  have 
tae  do  is  tae  threaten  tae  kick  them  oot,  bag  and 
baggage,  and  they  cool  doon  in  a  hurry. 

But  I'm  gettin'  awa'  frae  my  story.  Jennie  and  I 
hadna  been  sittin'  in  that  Senate  Gallery  vera  lang  when 
the  first  o.'  what  I  suppose  ye  might  call  oor  "Canadian 
Aristocracy"  began  tae  arrive.  These  were  the  wives 
and  daughters  o'  the  Members  o'  oor  present  Parliament, 
and  ony  ithers  that  could  get  their  men-folk  tae  stand 
for  the  dress-makers'  bill  I  suppose. 

The  auld  saying  is:  "Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds.' 
Gin  that's  the  case  there  was  a  grand  exhibition  o 
high-class  hens  and  chickens  on  the  floor  o'  the  Senate 
Room  that  day.  Such  dresses  as  were  there  I'm  sure 
I  never  imagined  in  my  wildest  dreams,  unless  maybe 
that  time  I  was  laid  up  wi'  the  "flu." 

And  all  the  different  colors  of  them  would  fairly 
blind  ye.  I  was  thinkin'  I  should  hae  brought  my 
smoked  glasses  alang,  which  I  use  in  the  spring  o'  the 
year  for  the  sun  and  the  snaw.  There  must  hae  been 
aboot  five  hundred  o'  these  ladies  present  and  no  two 
o'  them  wi'  a  dress  o'  the  same  shade  or  shape.  The 
only  resemblance  I  could  see  between  them  was  the  low 
necks  o'  their  gowns  and  the  high  heels  o'  their  boots. 
It  was  a  sight  that  must  hae  given  some  o'  their  men- 
folk the  blind  staggers,  and  them  thinkin'  that  the  high 
cost  o'  livin'  was  a  thing  o'  the  past. 

After  the  places  for  the  ladies  had  all  been  filled  I  took 
a  look  over  the  crowd  and  says  I  tae  Jennie:  "Dae  ye 
think  ye  can  pick  oot  the  wives  o'  oor  Progressive 
members  in  that  bunch,  Jennie?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  so,"  replies  Jennie.  "Those  thin  ones, 
that  ye  see  here  and  there  amang  the  ithers,  they're 
farmers'  wives,  a'richt." 

"I  shouldna  wonder,"  says  I,  "and,  gin  I  were  tae 
do  ony  guessing  I'd  say  that  that  lady  yonder,  wi'  the 
contented  look  on  her  face  and  sittin'  on  two  chairs, 
was  the  wife  o'  some  man  that  had  been  born  and  raised 
at  a  safe  distance  frae  corn-fields  and  cow-stables. 
Juist  the  same  she'd  be  a  great  one  tae  build  a  load  o' 
hay  for  a  chap,  some  Monday  mornin'  when  the  hired 
man  had  failed  tae  show  up." 

By  this  time  all  the  ither  officials  that  it  takes  tae 
rin  oor  country,  such  as  oor  Judges  o'  the  Supreme  Court, 
oor  Commissioners,  oor  Church  Dignitaries  and  a 
hundred  ithers  o'  this  or  that,  wi'  half  o'  the  alphabet 
tae  the  end  o'  their  names,  had  arrived.  Such  uniforms 
and  gold  lace  and  medals  ye  never  saw.  They  ran  the 
ladies  a  guid  second  as  far  as  colors  were  concerned — 
especially  those  Judges.  Each  o'  them  had  some 
sort  o'  a  red  duster  on,  that  cam  doon  tae  his  feet, 
and  a  square,  black  cap  on  his  heid.  This  outfit  did 
onything  but  add  tae  their  dignity,  and  I'm  thinkin' 
they  realized  it.  There's  a  lot  o'  forms  that  hae  come 
doon  tae  us  frae  the  time  o'  Alfred  the  Great,  that  we 
could  weel  dispense  with.  Such  bowing  and  scraping 
and  seventeenth  century  performances  as  we  saw  that 
day  would  mak'  a  chap  wonder  if  this  warld  was  pro- 
gressing at  all,  in  some  ways. 

W  eel,  the  Governor-General,  himsel',  finally  arrived 
and  alang  wi'  him  came  his  "Staff,"  which  is  what  they 
call  the  couple  o'  dozen  officers  that  are  supposed  tae 
follow  him  aboot  and  tak'  his  orders.  They  were  a 
gay  lookin'  bunch,  I  can  tell.  ye.  He  seems  tae  be 
quite  a  respectable  chap,  does  Lord  Byng,  and  is  a  guid, 
up-standin'  specimen  o'  a  soldier. 

When  the  Members  o'  the  House  o'  Commons  had 
been  called  over  tae  the  Senate  Room  (which  is  anither 
formality  that  does  but  little  good  tae  onybody) 
the  "Speech  from  the  Throne"  was  read.  This  done,  oor 
Governor-General  and  his  bunch  marched  oot  again 
and  the  tremendous  task  o'  opening  Parliament  was  at 
an  end.  As  they  say,  "it  was  all  over  but  the  shouting." 
In  this  case,  however,  the  final  racket  was  caused  by  the 
ladies,  gin  a  fellow  could  judge  by  the  sounds  that  cam' 


frae  the  floor  o'  that  Senate  Chamber.  They  had  been 
forced  tae  remain  quiet  for  the  best  part  o'  an  hour 
and  they  were  makin'  up  for  lost  time. 

(  After  this  Jennie  and  I  went  over  tae  the  ither  end 
o  the  building  where  was  the  House  o'  Commons;  the 
place  where  oor  recently  elected  Members  dae  their 
scrapping,  under  the  leadership  o'  McKenzie  King  and 
Meighen  and  Tom  Crerar.  But  I'm  afraid  I  canna 
spare  the  time,  juist  noo,  tae  be  tellin'  ye  ony  mair  o' 
oor  experiences,  Jennies'  and  mine.  Maybe  the  im- 
pressions I  got  frae  a  close  inspection  o'  oor  present 
bunch  o'  law-makers  will  keep  for  a  week  or  twa.  We'll 
tak'  a  chance  on  it,  whatever. 


Nature's  Diary. 

BY  A.  BROOKER  KLUGH,  M.A. 

In  the  early  spring  our  national  tree  conies  into  it 
own  in  the  "Land  of  the  Maple,"  and  yields  of  its  store 
sweetness  to  the  dwellers  in  eastern  Canada. 

John  Burroughs  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
Sugar  Maple.  His  last  book  he  named  "Under  the 
Maples,"  and  of  this  tree  he  says,  "I  always  feel  at 
home  where  the  Sugar  Maple  grows.  Stately  as  a  forest 
tree,  comely  and  clean  as  a  shade  tree,  fine  of  grain, 
hard  of  texture,  glorious  in  autumn,  a  fountain  of  cool- 
ness in  summer,  sugar  in  its  veins,  gold  in  its  foliage, 
warmth  in  its  fibres,  and  health  in  it  the  year  round." 

The  making  of  sugar  from  the  maple,  which  is 
confined  entirely  to  this  continent,  had  a  very  early 
beginning.  Before  the  advent  of  the  white  man  the 
Indian  had  learned  to  collect  and  concentrae  the  sap 
of  the  sugar  maple.  On  the  approach  of  spring  the 
trees  were  gashed  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  beneath 
this  opening  a  wooden  chip  was  inserted  to  conduct 
the  sap  into  a  birch-bark  receptacle  on  the  ground.  The 
sap  was  boiled  in  earthen  kettles  and  the  small  quantity 
of  dark,  thick  syrup  thus  made  was  the  only  sugary 
substance  available  to  our  aboriginal  population.  The 
early  settlers  from  the  Old  Country  learned  this  rude 
art  from  the  Indians  and  for  about  a  century  they 
practiced  it  in  the  same  crude  fashion,  except  that  they 
substituted  wooden  pans,  hued  out  with  an  axe,  for  the 
birch-bark  receptacles  and  iron  or  copper  kettles  for 
the  clay  pots.  The  maple  products  made  by  these 
methods  were  strong  in  flavor,  dark  in  color  and  variable 
in  quality. 

Until  some  fifty  years  ago  there  was  little  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  syrup  and  sugar  making,  but 
since  that  time  this  industry  has  kept  pace  with  the 
other  branches  of  agriculture,  until  it  has  become  a 
highly  organized  commercial  undertaking.  An  early 
improvement  was  the  substitution  of  the  auger  and 
spile  for  the  axe  in  tapping,  of  coopered  buckets  for 
the  hewn  pan,  and  the  evaporating  pan  for  the  iron 
kettle.  The  final  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  industry 
has  been  reached  in  the  employment  of  metal  for  spiles 
and  buckets,  the  construction  of  metal  evaporators 
up  to  the  size  of  six  by  twenty-four  feet,  and  the  in- 
stallation in  some  sugar  bushes  of  pipe  lines  to  conduct 
the  sap  by  gravity  to  the  evaporating  house,  so  that  the 
collectors  have  to  walk  but  a  few  feet  to  the  nearest 
intake  of  the  pipe-line,  instead  of  hundreds  of  yards  to 
the  shanty.  In  some  districts  the  "sugar  bush"  is 
giving  place  to  the  "sugar  orchard,"  trees  being  planted 
so  as  to  be  as  close  together  as  is  desirable,  and  to  stand 
in  close  proximity  to  the  pipe-line. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  nine  per  cent,  of 
the  sugar  content  of  a  maple  is  obtained  from  a  single 
tapping,  and  that  up  to  twenty  per  cent,  could  be  taken 
without  any  damage  to  the  tree.  The  average  annual 
return  in  a  well-managed  sugar  bush  is  about  two 
pounds  of  sugar  per  tree,  or  one  gallon  of  syrup  to  five 
trees. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  maple  sugar  industry  is  now 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  which  in  1919  produced  about 
30,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  valued  at  $7,000,000. 
Ontario  produces  about  5,000,000  pounds,  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  some  half  million  pounds. 

Th<;  amount  of  sugar  in  the  sap  varies  from  1.33 
per  cent,  to  7.08  per  cent.,  and  averages  3  per  cent. 

To  understand  the  cause  of  sap  flow  in  trees  in  early 
spring  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  structure 
of  wood.  Wood  is  made  up  of  three  tissue  systems- 
trie  vessels,  which  run  vertically,  the  wood-fibres,  which 
also  run  vertically,  and  the  pith  rays,  which  run  radially 
from  the  centre  outwards.  It  is  in  the  rays  that  most 
of  the  starch  is  stored,  and  in  the  spring  this  starch  is 
changed  to  sugar  by  the  action  of  chemical  compounds 
known  as  enzymes.  The  reason  for  this  change  is  that 
starch  is  insoluble,  and  in  order  that  the  reserve  food 
may  be  transported  to  the  tips  of  the  twigs  for  the 
purpose  of  leaf-development  it  must  be  in  a  soluble 
form,  such  as  sugar.  In  most  plants  this  sugar  is  a 
kind  called  glucose,  but  in  the  Sugar  Maple  and  some 
other  plants  it  is  a  sugar  termed  saccharose.  The  pith 
rays  are  made  up  of  cells  placed  end  to  end,  and  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  rising  temperature  the  outer  ends  of 
the  ray  cells  become  more  permeable  than  the  inner 
ends,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  strong  outward 
pressure. 

The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  sap  naturally  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  starch  stored  in  the  tree,  and  if 
either  the  leaf-system  or  the  root-system  of  a  tree  is 
injuriously  affected  during  the  summer,  the  run  of  sap 
will  not  be  satisfactory  in  the  succeeding  spring.  If  the 
trees  are  defoliated  by  caterpillars,  or  if  they  are  so 
densely  crowded  that  their  foliage  is  not  properly 
exposed  to  the  light,  or  if  the  fine  rootlets,  which  in  the 
Sugar  Maple  come  very  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
are  affected  by  drought  due  to  the  removal  of  the  leaf 
and  leaf-mold  covering,  or  if  they  are  injured  by  the 
trampling  of  cattle,  the  yield  will  be  lessened. 
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Results  from  Incubation  and  Brooding. 


TT  is  becoming  generally  realized  that  the  more 
I  pullets  intended  for  the  winter  laying  that  are  hatched 
A  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  the  surer  can 
the  owner  be  of  reasonable  profits  from  the  flock,  lhe 
difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  farm  flock 
■the  facilities  are  not  always  available  for  hatching  and 
brooding  in  the  cold  weather  that  is  often  experienced 
in  these  months.  Nevertheless,  there  are  very  distinct 
advantages  in  bringing  off  the  hatches  as  early  in  the 
season  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  and  the  person  who  is 
interested  in  his  or  her  flock  will  do  well  to  make  some 
-special  effort  to  get  early  pullets.  The  question  that 
faces  cverv  raiser  of  poultry  is  as  to  whether  the  natural 
or  artificial  method  of  incubation  shall  be  used.  This 
is  a  matter  that  largely  depends  upon  the  number  of 
chicks  that  it  is  desired  to  bring  off  during  the  season, 
and  also  upon  the  breed  of  fowl  kept.  The  hens  of  some 
breeds  are  better  sitters  than  others,  and  if  one  is  to 
depend  upon  the  hen  for  a  sufficient  number  of  chicks 
to  raise  the  required  number  of  pullets,  one  should  be 
fairly  sure  that  they  will  sit  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  special  advantage  in  purchasing  an  incubator 
if  the  number  of  hens  is  small  and  it  is  not  desired  to 
increase  the  flock  to  any  extent  Generally  speaking,  if 
no  more  than  100  chicks  are  desired  it 
will  not  usually  pay  to  purchase  an 
incubator,  nor  should  an  incubator  be 
purchased  in  any  case  unless  the  owner 
is  willing  to  give  it  the  care  and  attention 
it  requires  to  bring  off  a  good  hatch.  . 
The  incubator  has  become  a  commercial 
necessity  where  there  are  a  large  number 
•of  chicks  to  be  raised  and  the  artificial 
method  has  certain  advantages  which  the 
natural  method  has  not.  In  the  first 
place,  the  incubator  makes  it  possible  to 
iiring  off  early  hatches,  since  it  is  not 
usual  for  hens  to  go  broody  in  any  num- 
ber until  after  the  first  of  April.  Then, 
.also,  the  incubator  is  cheaper  for  large 
numbers  and  the  chicks  will  likely  be 
more  uniform.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
hens  that  will  hatch  practically  every 
fertile  egg  and  rear  practically  every  chick, 
but  as  a  rule  it  will  probably  occur  that 
where  the  incubator  is  taken  care  of  and 
where  the  eggs  are  carefully  selected,  a 
12U-egg  incubator  will  bring  off  as  many 
chicks  as  will  ten  hens  with  a  dozen  eggs 
each. 


and  good  material.  The  doors  should  hang  true  and 
shut  easily,  and  the  glass  in  the  windows  should  be  well 
puttied  in.  Good  insulation  is  a  necessity  in  an  incu- 
bator, and  the  walls  should  be  double.  The  lamp 
should  have  an  oil  bowl  large  enough  to  last  thirty 
hours,  and  it  should  be  convenient  to  fill  and  to  remove 
from  the  machine.  The  mica  should  be  so  placed  that 
the  flame  can  be  easily  seen  when  the  attendant  is 
standing  and  the  heater  should  not  only  be  well  insulated, 
but  it  should  also  be  easily  cleaned.  The  egg  trays 
should  slide  in  and  out  without  catching,  the  machine 
should  be  of  a  convenient  height  for  working  and  should 
be  provided  with  reliable  thermometers  and  thermostat. 
As  to  the  proper  size  to  buy,  is  it  well  to  recognize  that 
while  not  more  than  three  hatches  can  be  taken  off  in  a 
season  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  take  off  only  two  and  get 
the  earlier-hatched  chicks.  Consequently  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  get  an  incubator  which  will  take  off  in  two 
hatches  all  the  chicks  that  will  be  required.  A  125-egg 
capacity  will  usually  be  sufficient  for  the  average  farm 
flock,  and  if  more  accommodation  is  required  another 
incubator  can  be  purchased. 

In  saving  eggs  for  hatching  it  is  well  to  set  them  as 
soon  after  they  are  laid  as  possible    At  the  O.  A.  C., 


Eggs  for  Hatching. 

No   method   of   incubation   will  be 
•successful  unless  care  is  given  to  the 
quality  of  eggs  used,  and  it  is  here  that 
we  must  look  for  the  reason  why  hatches 
are  often  unsuccessful.    It  is  a  wise  plan  to  make  up 
the  breeding  pen  about  three  weeks  before  eggs  are 
required  for  hatching.    As  a  rule,  too,  best  results  will 
he  secured  where  the  breeding  birds  are  in  small  pens  of 
about  a  dozen  hens.    This  prevents  the  male  birds 
from  fighting  and  lowering  the  fertility  of  the  eggs. 
Very  often,  however,  it  is  not  possible  under  farm 
conditions  to  have  the  birds  divided  as  much  as  this, 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  a  good  plan  to  provide  a  male 
bird  for  every  dozen  or  so  hens  and  if  they  do  not  fight 
very  much  they  may  all  be  allowed  to  run  together. 
If  they  take  to  fighting  and  if  the  flock  is  not  too  large 
the  males  may  be  used  in  the  flock  on  alternate  days. 

For  making  up  the  breeding  pens,  yearling  hens  are 
preferable  to  pullets,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  will 
give  stronger  and  better  growing  chicks.    For  the  same 
reason  yearling  males  are  preferable,  but  in  this  case 
the  yearling  males  rather  lower  the  fertility  of  the 
•eggs,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  use  strong,  vigorous 
cockerels.    These  cockerels  should  be  secured  from  a 
thoroughly  reliable  breeder  if  they  are 
not  available  from  the  home  flock,  and  too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon 
the  necessity  of  having  the  males  of  high 
quality.    There  is  no  need  for  giving  very 
special  treatment  to  the  breeding  flock, 
the  main  points  being  to  see  that  they 
have  plenty  of  good  wholesome  feed  and 
that  they  get  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
exercise.    This  is  best  given  them  by 
making  them  scratch  in  litter  for  the 
grain.    It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  too 
much  animal  feed  will  lower  the  number 
of  chicks  hatched,  but  under  ordinary 
farm  conditions  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  animal  feed  given;  and  in  any  case  our 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  feeding  of 
poultry  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
state    accurately    just    how  injurious 
certain  feeds  may  be. 

The  Eggs  and  the  Incubator. 

This  article  will  deal  largely  with 
artificial  methods  of  incubation  and 
brooding,  and  it  is  important  to  select 
an  incubator  that  will  give  results.  One 
cannot  tell  with  accuracy  by  looking  at 
a  machine  how  reliable  it  will  be,  but 
there  are  certain  things  that  should  be 
noted  and  looked  for.  The  general 
appearance  of  a  machine  should  indicate 
that  it  is  well  made,  and  that  it  will 
conserve  the  heat  of  the  eggs.  It  should 
show  the  results  of  good  workmanship 


A  Tight  Colony  House  Equipped  With  a  Small  Brooder  Stove  Makes  a 
Good  Home  for  the  Young  Chicks. 

Guelph,  it  is  the  practice  to  set  them  within  two  days 
of  laying,  but  this  is  not  practicable  as  a  rule  on  the  farm, 
where  sufficient  breeding  hens  are  not  available  to  fill 
the  incubator  in  such  a  short  time.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  say  that  the  shortest  possible  time  between  laying 
and  setting  is  the  best.  Not  only  should  the  eggs  be 
fresh,  but  they  should  also  be  carefully  selected.  No 
dirty,  washed,  small  or  very  large  eggs  should  be  set. 
The  shell  of  an  egg  is  porous,  and  the  dirt  of  a  dirty 
egg  may  contain  disease  germs  that  will  contaminate 
other  eggs  in  the  incubator.  Select  eggs  that  weigh 
about  two  ounces  and  that  are  clean  and  fresh.  In  this 
connection  also  it  is  well  to  note  that  eggs  should  not 
be  turned  in  the  incubator  with  dirty  hands,  especially 
after  the  lamp  has  been  attended  to. 

Have  the  room  in  which"  the  incubator  is  kept, 
clean  and  well  ventilated.  Stale,  musty  air  must  affect 
the  hatch  and  if  the  room  is  hard  to  keep  at  an  even 
temperature  it  will  be  harder  to  bring  off  a  good  hatch. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  serious  disease  organisms  may 


In  Purchasing  an  Incubator  See  that  it  is  Well  Made  and  Convenient 


exist  in  the  incubator  it  is  a  good  practice  that  always 
should  be  followed,  to  thoroughly  clean  the  incubator 
before  putting  on  a  -Tiatch.  This  is  best  done  by 
thoroughly  disinfecting  the  interior  with  some  coal  tar 
disinfectant.  This  helps  to  clean  the  machine,  and  it 
is  said  that  if  applied  hot  better  results  are  secured. 
As  a  rule  the  first  hatch  from  a  new  incubator  is  satis- 
factory. The  operator  is  usually  willing  to  follow 
directions  -rather  closely  and  is,  therefore,  not  making 
many  mistakes.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  after 
the  first  hatch  or  two  he  or  she  begins  to  think  that  they 
have  learned  a  lot  and  know  as  much  about  their  machine 
as  the  manufacturer.  The  result  is  often  carelessness 
and  poor  hatches.  The  same  carelessness  often  allows 
the  incubator  to  get  dirty  also,  and  another  hatch  may 
be  put  on  without  thoroughly  cleaning  the  machine, 
thus  handicapping  the  hatch  from  the  start. 

Operating  the  Machine. 
Authorities  state  that  the  hatch  is  usually  made  or 
lost  during  the  first  week  of  incubation.  This  points 
to  the  need  of  special  care  during  this  period.  The 
thermometers  should  be  reliable,  because  temperature 
is  very  important,  and  in  order  to  make  sure,  it  is  best 
to  take  the  thermometer  to  a  druggist 
who  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  registered 
thermometer  and  who  can  do  the  testing. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  thermometers  in 
general  use,  those  that  hang  up  and  those 
that  stand  or  rest  on  the  eggs.  As  a  rule, 
102  Yl  degrees  is  the  temperature  for 
those  hanging  up  and  103  for  those  resting 
on  the  eggs.  At  the  O.  A.  C.  the  best 
average  hatches  and  the  best  chicks  have 
been  obtained  by  operating  the  machines 
at  103  degrees  with  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  resting  on  the  top  of  the 
egg;  not  at  the  side  or  at  the  bottom. 
Before  the  eggs  are  put  into  the  machine 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  run  it  for  a  few  days 
to  get  the  temperature  properly  adjusted; 
and  after  the  eggs  are  put  in,  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  kept  well  up  to  103  de- 
grees and  as  even  as  possible.  It  may 
be  found  that  the  first  hatch  does  not 
come  off  as  soon  as  it  should.  Perhaps 
raising  the  temperature  for  succeeding 
hatches  will  correct  this  tendency.  Watch 
the  thermometer  closely,  and  an  extra 
one  should  be  on  hand  in  case  of  an 
accident. 

An    adequate    supply    of  moisture 
is  also  necessary,  and  especially  for  the 
first  week.    As  a  rule,  this  can  best  be 
supplied  by  having  a  pan  of  water  under 
the  egg  trays  with  about  an  inch  of  water 
in  it  or  moist  sand  and  the  moisture  is  supplied  from  the 
first.    The  eggs  are  taken  from  the  place  where  they 
have  been  held  prior  to  hatching,  say  at  a  temperature 
of  from  55  to  75  degrees,  and  placed  in  the  incubator 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  day.    During  the  day  they 
will  heat  up  gradually  and  by  night  it  will  be  possible 
to  tell  whether  the  incubator  is  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

Ventilation,  as  a  rule,  is  not  necessary  until  the 
ninth  day,  after  which  the  ventilators  can  be  gradually 
opened  until  they  are  wide  open  at  the  time  the  hatch 
comes  off.  Cooling  and  turning  are  also  necessary,  and 
from  the  seventh  day  until  the  seventeenth  the  eggs 
should  be  turned  twice  each  day  and  cooled  once.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  turn  each  egg  separately,  but  the 
necessary  results  can  be  secured  by  turning  them  with 
a  rolling  motion  of  the  hand,  or  in  other  words,  shuffling 
them  about  the  tray.  In  doing  so  it  is  wise  to  work 
those  on  the  outside  toward  the  centre,  and  those  in 
the  centre  toward  the  outside.  No  stated  time  can  be 
given  for  cooling.  This  is  a  matter  that  depends 
largely  upon  the  temperature  of  the  room 
in  which  the  incubator  is  kept  and  the 
amount  of  ventilation. 

Two  tests  of  the  eggs  are  given  during 
the  incubation  period,  one  for  fertility 
and  orue  for  dead  germs.  The  test  for 
fertility  takes  place  on  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day.  At  this  time  the  eggs  are 
held  before  a  light  and  the  infertile  ones 
will  appear  uniformly  bright,  while  the 
fertile  ones  will  show  a  dark  spot  with  a 
cloudy  portion  around  it.  A  week  later 
the  second  test  is  made  and  the  dead 
germs  can  be  recognized  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  grown.  The  good 
eggs  will  show  the  germ  still  as  a  dark 
spot,  but  it  may  occupy  half  the  egg 
while  the  dead  germ  will  not  be  much 
larger,  if  any,  than  when  tested  before. 
It  may  also  be  stuck  to  the  shell  and 
look  like  a  red  streak,  which  is  called  a 
"blood  ring."  It  is  probable  that  one 
will  need  considerable  practice  before 
being  able  to  test  accurately. 

Preferably  the  hatch  should  all  be 
cleaned  up  by  the  morning  of  the  21st 
day.  In  this  way  the  chicks  pip  the  shell 
on  the  night  of  the  19th  day  or  the 
morning  of  the  20th.  If,  however,  there 
are  no  signs  of  chicks  on  the  21st  day, 
the  eggs  should  not  be  destroyed,  because 
fairly  good  hatches  have  been  brought  off 
as  late  as  the  24th  day.  It  is  better  not 
Continued  on  page  440. 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


Recent  auction  sales  indicate  that  prices'are  strength- 
ening. The  approach  of  spring  gives  rise  to  optimism 
regarding  the  future. 

No  matter  what  business  a  man  is  engaged  in  a  good 
reputation  is  a  valuable  asset.  This  certainly  applies 
to  the  breeder  of  registered  stock. 

On  some  farms  rats  and  mice,  destroy  or  spoil 
altogether  too  much  feed.  Get  rid  of  the  rats,  and 
save  the  feed  for  the  hogs  and  cattle. 

From  the  experiences  this  winter  of  silage  molding, 
greater  care  will  be  exercised  next  fall  in  having  more 
moisture  in  the  corn  at  filling  time.  Of  course  too  much 
moisture  makes  sour  silage.  There  is  a  happy  medium 
necessary  for  best  quality  feed. 

Considering  the  loss  stockmen  in  Great  Britain  are 
suffering  through  the  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  Canadians  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  through  stringent  regulations  our  live  stock  industry 
is  not  hampered  by  frequent  outbreaks  of  a  highly 
contagious  disease. 


In  Trinidad  of  the  West  Indies  the  demand  for  pedigree 
stock  is  increasing.  Last  year  Canada  supplied  a  few 
animals  but  with  a  new  steamship  service  between 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies  the  facilities  for  trading 
would  be  greatly  improved  and  breeders  should  encourage 
trade  with  this  country. 


Habits  of  the  Flock. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Few  animals  render  greater  and  more  essential 
services  to  mankind  than  do  sheep.  They  supply 
us  with  both  food  and  clothing,  and  the  wool  alone, 
in  our  country,  affords  an  astonishing  source  of  industry. 
Taking  our  own  Province  for  instance,  woollen  mills  arc 
located  in  many  towns  and  some  towns  have  several 
mills  and  many  are  the  workers  who's  daily  toil  is  the 
making  of  the  raw  material  into  fine  cloth  for  both  men 
and  women.  I  wonder  how  many  of  those  mill  workers 
ever  stop  to  think,  who  is  at  the  head  of  their  industry 
by  which  they  earn  their  living.  The  farmer  is  the 
man  who  has  the  first  hand  in  this  woollen  industry. 
To  begin  with  the  domestic  sheep  present  a  great  variety 
of  names  which  I  will  not  take  up  space  to  go  into  in 
detail,  but,  I  want  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  habits  of  sheep 
in  a  rough,  rocky  country  where  there  is  abundance  of 
grass  in  summer,  and  where  they  get  the  run  of  the 
woods  in  winter.  Sheep,  like  any  other  animal  do  not 
want  to  be  confined,  from  fall  until  spring,  inside  the 
walls  of  a  basement  barn.  I  have  a  flock  of  sheep  that 
has  a  run  of  450  acres  in  summer,  and  they  are  never 
shut  up  in  any  one  field.  I  have  always  paid  attention 
to  their  wanderings  over  this  tract  of  pasture  which 
consists  of  rocks,  hills  and  meadows  and  all  kinds  of 
wooded  land.  In  summer  time  one  will  see  them  in  the 
evening  or  early  morning  on  top  of  the  highest  ridge 
or  hill.  Next  day  they  may  be  a  mile  away  from  the 
hill  grazing  along  in  the  lower  parts  or  among  the  sugar 
maples,  and  in  the  hot  weather  as  the  sun  rises  to  the 
zenith  they  will  be  found  in  an  old  barn,  if  there  is  such 
a  thing  within  reach.  They  prefer  the  shade  of  a  building 
to  any  other  shade.  I  have  a  large  log  barn  on  my  pasture, 
and  on  a  hot  day,  go  there  and  you  will  find  the  sheep. 

Now  as  this  is  winter  I  would  like  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  sheep  behave  themselves  when  they 
get  a  chance  and  the  snow  is  not  three  feet  deep. 
Sheep  like  to  rustle  in  the  winter  and  as  my 
flock  has  access  to  the  cedar  swamps,  it  is  there 
they  go  daily  for  their  feed  of  green  cedar  bows. 
The  second  growth  cedars,  for  acres  are  trimmed 
as  high  as  the  sheep  can  reach  and  this  winter  they 
had  to  change  their  winter  pasture  to  a  more  favorable 
place  as  the  place  they  frequented  for  the  last  few  years 
is  stripped  as  high  as  they  can  reach.  It  is  an  every-day 
occurence,  if  the  day  is  not  stormy,  for  the  sheep  to 
go  to  the  woods.  They  are  fed  alfalfa  in  the  morning 
and  evening  and  during  the  bright  part  of  the  day  they 
go  to  the  cedars.  About  nine  o'clock,  or  later,  after  the 
breakfast  of  alfalfa  is  eaten  they  emerge  from  their 
house,  take  a  look  all  around,  after  which  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  flock  takes  a  few  steps  toward  the  cedars 
then  stops  and  looks  to  see  that  all  are  ready  to  go. 
If  she  thinks  they  are  all  lined  up  she  proceeds  with  a 
slow  walk  and  all  in  turn  follow  in  a  row  down  their 
crooked  path  to  the  woods.  On  several  occasions  I 
have  noticed  them  leave  the  bush.  When  first  they 
strike  the  cedars  they  all  separate  out,  in  and  out  of  all 
the  corners  where  the  most  feed  is  available.  They 
get  lost  to  one  another,  but,  when  they  return  the  same 
old  leader  appears  to  get  all  her  charge  ready  before  she 
starts  for  home  and  they  slowly  proceed  on  their  way 
home  again.  A  flock  of  sheep  are  easily  annoyed  with 
strangers  and  will  run  at  sight  of  a  stranger  especially 
where  they  seldom  see  any  one.  Although  I  have  been 
in  the  sheep  raising  business  all  my  life  I  have  never 
got  my  flock  to  follow  me.  They  go  of  their  own  accord 
or  I  have  to  drive  them.  I  have  that  part  of  it  to  learn 
yet.  My  sheep  are  always  closed  in  at  night  as  dog 
killing  always  occurs  at  night.  But  that  is  not  all,  I  keep 
their  night  quarters  well  bedded.  They  prefer  a  nice 
bed  in  the  winter  as  they  will  seldom  lie  down  on  the 
cold  snow  if  they  can  get  a  more  comfortable  place. 
Now  there  is  another  source  of  profit  I  derive  from  bed- 
ding the  shee  p  and  closing  them  in  at  night.  From 
my  flock  of  25  I  take  out  from  10  to  12  spreader  loads  of 


the  best  manure  on  the  farm  every  spring,  and  I  think  it 
pays  for  the  trouble  to  have  a  proper  house  for  the 
purpose.  I  clip  in  spring  about  April  15  before  the 
ewes  lamb,  thus  getting  rid  of  ticks  on  the  lambs  and 
early  clipping  saves  spring  dipping  which  is  another 
saving  of  time. 

Lanark  Co.,  Ont.  J.  E.  M. 


Rigid  Laws  Keep  Out  Disease. 

Canadian  herds  and  flocks  have  always  been  par- 
ticularly free  from  disease.  Now,  while  foot  and  mouth 
disease  is  exacting  a  heavy  toll  from  the  live-stock 
industry  of  Great  Britain,  and  demoralizing  trade  in 
live  stock  with  other  countries,  Canadian  live  stock  is 
comparatively  free  from  disease,  and  there  is  no  regu- 
lation banning  breeding  stock  from  other  markets. 
That  we  are  free  from  such  diseases  that  are  contagious 
and  rampant  in  many  countries  may  be  attributed  to  a 
large  extent  to  an  efficient  Health  of  Animals  Branch. 


March  Past. 

A  good  breeding  Clydesdale  stallion  and  show  horse. 
Owned  by  Ben  Rothwell,  Ottawa. 


Strict  laws  and  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  same,  may 
have  seemed  like  an  unnecessary  hardship  at  times, 
but  the  fruits  are  being  reaped  now.  Laxity  in  one 
case  might  have  meant  the  spread  of  the  germs  of  a 
disease  broadcast  through  the  land  with  disastrous 
results.  Stockmen  and  the  industry  as  a  whole  have 
benefited.  Instead  of  chaffing  at  certain  regulations  let 
each  one  be  thankful  that  those  in  charge  of  formulating 
and  enforcing  the  regulations  relating  to  importing 
of  stock,  quarantining  the  same,  or  to  the  transfer  of 
stock  from  district  to  district  within  the  Dominion, 
have  done  their  work  well.  It  is  to  the  interests  of 
every  live-stock  breeder  to  assist  in  having  laws  enforced. 
One  discrepancy  may  place  the  industry  in  an  un- 
favorable position,  not  only  in  regard  to  trade  with 
other  countries  but  to  the  home  trade  as  well. 


Dorset  Horned  Ewe. 

Champion  Ewe  at  London,  1921,  for  S.  J.  Robertson,  Hornby,  Ont. 


Professor  Toole  at  Ames. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  live-stock  men 
of  Ontario  to  know  that  Wade  Teole,  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry  at  the  O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  is  taking  a  post- 
graduate course  at  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College, 
Ames,  in  order  to  further  qualify  for  carrying  on  the 
work  at  the  great  institution  at  Guelnh  and  among 
the  farmers  throughout  the  Province.  Professor  Toole 
is  taking  his  major  work  in  animal  breeding,  and  minor 
work  in  research  in  meats  and  pork  production.  There 
are  some  five  thousand  students  in  attendance  at  Ames, 
which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  institution. 
Professor  Toole  writes  us  that  the  farmers  in  that  part  of 
Iowa  are  hard  hit  this  year,  as  high-priced  land  and  low- 
priced  corn  do  not  make  for  prosperity. 


Ontario  Wool  to  be  Handled  by 
Canadian  Go-operative 
Wool  Growers. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Ontario  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association  have  been^collecting  and  grading  wool  for 
the  sheep  breeders  of  Ontario.  Since  the  Association 
undertook  this  work  in  1917  considerable  success  has 
been  attained,  with  the  result  that  approximately  three 
quarters  of  a  million  pounds  of  wool  have  been  marketed 
co-operatively  annually  on  a  graded  basis  through  this 
organization.  The  Ontario  Sheep  Breeders'  Association 
are  discontinuing  this  work,  as  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers, 
Limited,  Toronto,  whereby  they  will  do  the  collecting, 
grading  and  selling  of  the  wool.  The  Canadian  Co- 
operative Wool  Growers  have  had  charge  of  the  assemb- 
ling of  wool  for  grading  in  all  provinces  except  Ontario. 
They  have  an  efficient  staff,  and  a  fully  equipped  ware- 
house that  is  open  for  the  receiving  of  wool  the  year 
around.  As  the  Ontario  Sheep  Breeders'  Association 
only  kept  their  warehouse  open  from  about  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  latter  part  of  July,  it  was  believed  to  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  wool  growers  to  have  the  wool  collected 
by  the  Canadian  organization.  In  this  way  the  wool 
can  be  shipped  at  any  time  through  the  season.  By 
having  the  work  centralized  in  the  one  organization  it 
should  be  possible  to  considerably  lessen  the  ultimate 
cost  of  grading  and  handling  to  the  wool  grower. 

The  secretary  of  the  Ontario  Sheep  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion informs  us  that  the  ram  sale  held  at  the  Western 
Fair  last  year  was  such  a  success  that  the  Association 
is  planning  on  a  larger  sale  to  be  held  at  the  time  of  the 
Western  Fair,  in  the  fall  of  1922.  The  secretary  hopes 
that  this  sale  will  become  an  annual  affair  looked  forward 
to  not  only  by  the  owners  of  commercial  flocks,  but  by 
the  owners  of  pure-bred  flocks  as  a  real  opportunity  cm 
securing  flock  headers. 


Worked  Over  vs.  Virgin  Wool . 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Following  along  the  lines  of  your  editorial  of  March 
9,  and  the  article  on  another  page  of  the  same  issue,  by 
Ernest  Robson,  it  would  appear  like  a  very  reasonable- 
request  that  goods  of  all  kinds  should  be  branded, 
showing  just  what  they  contain.  Such  would  be  a 
guide  to  every  wearer  in  the  land,  and  should  not 
interfere  with  any  legitimate  business,  excepting  dealers 
in  shoddy.  Practically  everything  the  farmer  produces 
is  sold  on  grade,  (and  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
principle)  because  standards  of  quality  must  be  raised 
high  if  we  would  hold  an  enviable  position  in  com- 
petition in  the  world's  markets.  Yet  the  textile  concerns 
are  allowed  to  continue  to  weave  anything  that  they 
choose,  and  put  it  on  the  market  as  they  choose,  and  to 
name  it  almost  what  they  choose.  The  public  is  almost 
compelled  to  buy  such,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  so 
little  cloth  made  without  much  or  little  of  rehashed 
wool  (shoddy)  in  the  goods.  With  the  present  very- 
low  prices  of  wool,  it  would  appear  as  though  there  is 
very  little  to  lose,  and  such  an  immense  lot  to  gain, 
from  the  consumer's  standpoint,  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  take  this  matter  in  hand,  It 
would  stimulate  the  raising  of  sheep,  which  are  directly 
valuable  as  aids  in  greater  production  of  foodstuffs. 
It  should  also  wonderfully  stimulate  a  home  marker 
for  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  grades  of  Canadian  wool, 
but,  the  chief  reason  why  such  legislation  should  be 
granted,  is  that  it  is  only  fair  and  reasonable,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  multitude,  rich  and  poor.  A  sane 
bit  of  legislation  along  such  lines,  followed  by  a  propa- 
ganda to  wear  Canadian  virgin  wool  goods,  would,  in 
the  near  future,  put  good  Canadian  wool  on  the  plane 
where  it  belongs,  and  start  the  woollen  wheels  of  com- 
merce turning  smartly  to  supply  the  demands  which 
are  now  largely  supplied  by  foreign  made  goods.  As 
to  the  name  of  such  a  bill,  I  don't  see  why  a  separate 
bill  is  required,  why  cannot  any  branding  act  be  so  ex- 
tended to  cover  cloth  or  other  woollen  goods. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.  R.  H.  Harding. 


THE  FARM. 


Mixing  Sunflowers  With  Corn  for 
Silage. 

On  page  1,700,  in  the  issue  of  November  10,  1921,  there 
appeared  an  illustration  of  a  field  of  corn  and  sunflowers 
mixed.  This  was  grown  for  silage  purposes  by  Eli 
Barnim  in  Oxford  County,  Ontario,  who  found  the 
mixture  a  success  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  yield  and 
feeding  value.  Mr.  Barnim  has  since  received  so  many 
enquiries  that  he  has  asked  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  to 
publish  the  following  information  by  way  of  reply  to 
those  who  have  communicated  with  him,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  anyone  interested. 

"Two  years  ago  I  planted  one-half  pound  of  sunflou  er 
seed  to  the  acre  with  early  Learning  corn.  Last  year 
1  planted  about  one  pound  of  sunflower  seed  to  the 
acre  with  Wisconsin  No.  7.  I  think  about  a  pound  of 
sunflower  seed  to  the  acre  makes  a  fairly  good  mixture. 
We  set  our  planter  just  the  same  as  though  we  were 
planting  all  corn.  We  used  the  Mammoth  Russian 
sunflower  last  year  and  another  kind  of  sunflower  with 
a  red  seed.  I  don't  think  the  plant  with  the  red  seed 
is  as  good  as  the  Mammoth  Russian  for  silage.  The 
head  on  the  Russian  is  larger  and  there  are  more  of  them 
while  the  stock  is  larger  and  not  quite  so  hard  and 
tough.    I  think  the  Mammoth  Russian  the  best  sun- 
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flower  to  plant  with  corn.  It  seems  about  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  other  kind  we  tried  and  I  think  the 
quality  of  silage  is  better  than  the  other.  I  believe  it  is 
going  to  come  that  we  shall  have  to  mix  sunflowers  with 
our  silage  corn  as  the  cut-worms  don't  bother  the  sun- 
flower as  they  do  the  corn.  It  makes  a  good  quality  of 
silage.  Our  cows  eat  it  well  and  there  is  no  waste. 
We  find  they  milk  well  on  it  and  look  well.  We  cannot 
see  any  difference  in  the  keeping  quality  of  the  silage. 
We  intend  to  plant  the  same  amount  to  the  acre  this 
year  as  we  did  last,  and  use  the  Mammoth  Russian 
kind." 

An  Important  Fertilizer  Question. 

ANSWERED  BY  B.  LESLIE  EMSLIE,  SOIL  FERTILITY 
SPECIALIST. 

Please  send  us  some  information  on  fertilizer  analysis; 
what  kinds  have  proved  to  be  best  adapted  to  general 
soils  or  average  soils;  and  send  us  tables  on  quantities 
of  each  chemical  used  in  mixing  certain  fertilizers, 
such  as  4-6-10,  2-8-2,  etc.,  as  we  want  to  know  how  many 
pounds  of  chemical  there  are  in  each  kind. 

Nova  Scotia.  M.  U.  F.  C. 

Ans. — By  employing  nitrate  of  soda,  containing 
15H  Per  cent-  °f  i'trogen.  superphosphate  (acid  phos- 
phate) containing  16  per  cent,  of  available  phosphoric 
acid,  and  muriate  of  potash,  containing  50  per  cent,  of 
actual  potash,  the  calculation  proceeds  as  follows: 
The  formula  4-6-10  is  meant  to  imply  that  the  mixture 
contains  4  per  cent,  of  ammonia  (equal  to  3.2  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen),  6  per  cent,  of  available  phosphoric  acid 
and  10  per  cent,  of  actual  potash. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  may  assume  that  the 
4  per  cent,  means  nitrogen. 

One  ton  (2,000  pounds)  of  4-6-10  goods  would 
contain,  therefore,  80  pounds  of  nitrogen,  120  pounds 
of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  200  pounds  of  potash. 

To  proceed:  If  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  contains 
\5}4  pounds  of  nitrogen,  what  quantity  of  this  material 
will  be  required  to  furnish  80  pounds  of  nitrogen? 
It  is  a  problem  in  simple  proportion.  Multiply  the 
number  of  pounds  of  the  element  required  (in  this  case, 
80)  by  100  and  divide  by  the  percentage  of  the  element 
in  the  material  from  which  it  will  be  derived. 


No.  1.    For  Potatoes — per  acre. 


Phosphoric 

acid 
lbs. 


Potash 
lbs. 


80  x  100 
15.5 


=  516  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 


In  like  manner,  if  100  pounds  of  superphosphate 
contains  16  per  cent,  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  what 
quantity  will  yield  120  pounds? 


120  x  100 
16 


=  750  pounds  of  superphosphate 


And,  if  100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  contains.  50 
pounds  of  actual  potash,  what  quantity  will  yield  200 
pounds? 


200  x  100 


50 


=  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash. 


The  2-8-2  brand  is  of  lower  grade  than  the  4-6-10. 
The  equivalents  of  one  ton  of  each  in  terms  of  the 
separate  materials — used  in  our  calculations — are 
shown  in  tabulated  form,  as  follows: 

4-6-10  Mixture. 
Nitrate  of  soda  (about)  520  lbs.=  80  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

Superphosphate   750  "   =120     "  phosphoric 

acid. 

Muriate  of  potash  400  "   =200     "  potash. 


Filler .... 


1,670 

.  330 

2,000  lbs.  of  4-6-10  goods. 


2-8-2  Mixture. 

Nitrate  of  soda   260  lbs.  =  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

Superphosphate        1,000  "   =160     "  phosphoric 

acid. 

Muriate  of  potash:.       80  "   =  40     "  potash. 


Filler. 


1,340 
660 

2,000  lbs.  of  2-8-2  goods. 


Of  course,  certain  materials  of  lower  grade  than  the 
above  would  enter  into  the  composition  of  commercial 
mixtures,  so  that  the  quantity  of  filler  indicated  in  the 
2-8-2  mixture  would  be  used  pnly  in  very  inferior  brands. 

Because  nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive  and  phos- 
phoric acid  the  least  expensive  ingredient  in  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  the  former  is  usually  far  too  low. 
For  this  the  manufacturer  is  not  wholly  to  blame,  the 
consumer  frequently  demands  a  low-priced  fertilizer, 
and  the  demand  is  met  by  the  manufacturer  who  pro- 
duces a  brand  low  in  nitrogen  and  potash,  and  con- 
taining, perhaps,  an  excessive  quantity  of  filler. 

A  filler — sand,  loam,  peat  or  ashes — in  moderate 
quantity  may  facilitate  the  mechanical  distribution  of 
the  fertilizers,  but,  if  required,  can  be  obtained  on  the 
farm  and  need  not  be  delivered  in  the  fertilizer  bag. 

Owing  to  numerous  factors  involved,  it  is  impossible 
to  prescribe  fertilizer  mixtures  exactly  suited  to  certain 
specified  crops  under  all  conditions  of  soil,  season,  etc. 

The  recommendations,  which  follow,  are  approxi- 
mations only. 


Nitrogen 
lbs.  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  soda  250  39 

Superphosphate  300  48 

Muriate  of  potash.  150  75 

700  lbs.  equal  to  800  lbs.  of  5-6-9 
goods. 

No.  2.    For  Turnips — per  acre. 

Nitrate  of  soda  150  23 

Superphosphate  450  72 

Muriate  of  potash.  50  25 

650  lbs.  equal  to  800  lbs.  of  3-9-3 
goods. 

No.  3.    For  Mangels — per  acre. 

Nitrate  of  soda  200  31 

Superphosphate  300  48 

Muriate  of  potash. 100  50 

600  lbs,  equal  to  800  lbs.  of  4-6-6 
goods. 

No.  4.    For  Corn — per  acre. 

Nitrate  of  soda  100  15 

Superphosphate.  .300  48 

Muriate  of  potash.  100  50 

500  lbs.  equal  to  700  lbs.  of  2-7-7 
goods. 

No.  5.    For  Grain — per  acre. 

Nitrate  of  soda  100  15 

Superphosphate.    150  24 

Muriate  of  potash.  50  25 

300  lbs.  equal  to  500  lbs.  of  3-5-5- 
goods. 

In  estimating  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
mixture,  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  element  is 
divided  by  the  number  of  hundreds  in  the  mixture. 
Thus,  in  prescription  No.  5,  the  actual  weight  of  the 
mixture,  without  filler,  is  300  pounds;  therefore  the 
amounts  of  the  elements  present,  if  divided  by  3 
(hundreds),  would  represent  a  5-8-8  mixture,  which,  if 
increased  by  the  addition  of  filler  to  500  pounds,  would 
represent  the  latter  weight  of  3-5-5  goods.  Of  course, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  addition  of  so  much 
filler  would  be  uncalled  for. 


found  this  a  beneficial  method,  I  thought  I  would  pass 
it  on  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Halton  County.  G.  S. 


Champion  Tamworth  Sow  at  Toronto. 

Thrice  a  winner  for  Chas.  Boynton,  Dollar. 

Basic  Slag. — Our  experience  shows  that  basic  slag 
may  usually  be  substituted  profitably  for  superphosphate 
in  the  fertilizer  treatment  of  turnips,  grain,  hay  and 
pastures.  Slag  is  especially  valuable  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  clovers  and  other  legumes.  The  rate  of 
application  for  slag  should  be  somewhat  higher  than 
for  superphosphate;  to  replace  300  pounds  of  the  latter 
about  450  pounds  of  slag  should  be  used.  Slag,  how- 
ever, may  be  applied  with  profit — having  its  lasting 
beneficial  influence  in  view — in  quantities  up  to  1,000 
pounds  per  acre. 

Many  are  under  the  impression  that  all  "root" 
crops  may  be  fertilized  alike,  but  a  comparison  of 
prescriptions  Nos.  2  and  3  reveals  a  wide  variation 
in  the  needs  of  turnips  and  mangels. 

While  turnips  respond  particularly  to  phosphoric 
acid,  mangels  are  much  more  dependent  on  nitrogen 
and — on  the  lighter  soils — potash. 

The  separate  fertilizer  materials — nitrate  of  soda, 
superphosphate  and  muriate  of  potash — used  in  our 
examples,  each  represents  the  most  active  source  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  respectively. 
In  ready  mixed  brands  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  may  be  derived  in  part  or  whole  from  tankage  and 
other  organic  substances,  which  yield  up  their  elements 
of  plant  food  more  gradually. 


Manuring  for  Roots. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

It  is  getting  on  towards  spring,  when  a  farmer  has 
to  make  every  minute  count;  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  does  his  work  very  materially  aids  him  in  shortening 
his  labors.  Now,  in  regard  to  manuring  for  roots  a 
man  can  derive  a  good  deal  more  benefit  from  his  manure, 
also  his  labor,  if  he  ridges  up  his  land,  then  spreads  his 
manure  and  then  throws  his  ridges  back  again.  This 
brings  the  manure  right  into  the  ridges  for  mangels 
or  turnips.  Getting  this  done  before  seeding  starts 
or  before  sowing  any  of  the  spring  crop  is  a  help,  as 
by  doing  so,  the  ridges  get  any  of  the  spring  rains  which 
come  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  In  this  way  the 
ridges  are  better  supplied  with   moisture.    As  I  have 


Fall  Fairs  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  of  March  2,  I  notice 
an  editorial  re  "Agricultural  Societies"  which  gives  me  a 
chance  to  present  a  few  facts  regarding  the  small  fairs  in 
this  section — the  Niagara  Peninsula.  Part  of  your 
editorial  reads  thus:  "In  too  many  cases,  however, 
the  agricultural  society  has  degenerated  into  a  fall  fair 
board,  in  which  capacity  they  come  far  short  of  perform- 
ing their  obligations  and  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  upon  the  benevolence  of  which  they  depend  for 
grants."  I  hope  every  man  who  will  be  a  president,  a 
director,  or  in  any  other  way  connected  with  a  fair  board 
will  read  the  clause  which  you  have  set  forth. 

Now,  I  ask,  what  are  the  two-day  fairs  doing  for  agri- 
culture? I  am  sure  I  am  safe  in  saying  those  fairs  have 
developed  into  nothing  less  (practically  speaking)  than 
a  harvest  for  the  sport— the  race-horse  man.  Why? 
some  may  ask.  What  do  we  find  at  these  fairs?  A 
purse  from  $300  to  $500  for  a  race,  and  suppose  it  is 
made  in  2.12  or  2.20,  what  has  that  done  for  agriculture? 
And  besides  who  knows  the  horse  that  won  is  the  best 
one?  What  do  those  on  the  outside  know  about  the 
inner  workings  of  a  horse  race?  Some  say, you  must  have 
racing  to  get  the  crowd.  Possibly  so,  but  suppose  we 
offer  a  purse  of  $300  or  $400  for  a  competition  in  herds 
of  pure-bred  dairy  or  beef  cattle,  would  we  not  get  the 
stock  and  the  crowd  too?  This  is  true  not  only  of  cattle, 
but  other  stock  in  proportion;  also  grain  and  vegetables. 
Make  the  prize  worth  while  and  you  will  get  the  goods. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  prevailing  prize  for  a  pure-bred 
cow  was  about  $2,  or  maybe  less,  and  I  have  taken  them 
and  lost  far  more  than  the  prize  money  came  to.  There 
are  other  things  I  would  suggest  to  help  agriculture, 
dairying,  feeding  and  fertilizing  but  enough  for  now. 

Lincoln  Co.,  Ont.  P.  M. 

Nitro- Culture  for  Legume  Seed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  nitro-culture  has  proven 
beneficial  as  an  aid  in  getting  good  stands  of  clover  and 
other  leguminous  crops.  It  is  possible  that  on  soils  that 
have  been  producing  red  clover  for  a  period  of  years 
inoculation  of  the  seed  is  uncalled  for,  because  the  soil 
is  already  inhabited  by  the  type  of  bacteria  that  take 
up  their  abode  in  the  red  clover  roots  and  co-operate 
with  the  plant  in  capturing  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air 
and  converting  it  into  a  fixed  form.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  several  types  of  clover  and  there  is  alfalfa,  none 
of  which  will  associate  with  the  same  race  of  nitrogen- 
gathering  bacteria,  so  the  growing  of  red  clover  does 
not  prepare  the  soil  for  sweet  clover  or  alfalfa  insofar 
as  the  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  are  concerned.  This 
is  why  good  results  so  frequently  accrue  from  inoculating 
the  seed  of  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  peas,  beans,  and  many 
types  of  clover  that  have  not  been  included  in  the 
regular  crop  rotation  during  preceding  years. 

Leguminous  crop,  as  those  mentioned  above,  should 
occupy  an  increasingly  important  place  in  the  cropping 
system.  The  very  fact  that  they  co-operate  with  and 
become  the  host  of  myriads  of  bacteria  which  take 
free  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  convert  it  into  valuable 
fertilizer  is  enough  to  commend  them.  The  purpose  of 
nitro-culture  is  to  inoculate  the  seed  with  thSse  bacteria 
so  action  will  begin  at  once  and  to  seed  the  soil  with 
real  live  germ  life  of  a  kind  that  has  not  heretofore 
existed  there.  Seed  inoculation  is  a  simple  matter. 
The  first  step  is  to  inform  the  Bacteriological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ontario  Agriculture  College  or  the  Division 
of  Botany,  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  that 
you  desire  nitro-culture  and  will  be  seeding  about  a 
certain  date.  It  is  also  necessary  to  state  what  clsss 
of  crop  you  wish  to  treat  in  this  way.  One  bottle  of 
culture  is  sufficient  for  60  pounds  of  seed.  A  nominal 
charge  of  50  cents  per  bottle  is  made  by  the  O.  A.  C. 
The  actual  treatment  of  the  seed  is  simple  but  the 
instructions  which  accompany  the  culture  should  be 
followed  to  the  letter. 

Forestry  and  the  Farm. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  connection  with  the  attention  given  by  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate"  to  the  preservation  and  increase 
of  farm  wood  lots,  it  is  significant  to  observe  that  this 
subject  ranked  foremost  among  the  recommendations 
of  the  conference  on  the  condition  and  needs  of  American 
agriculture  hold  recently  at  Washington.  That  im- 
portant gathering  called  by  President  Harding  with  the 
co-operation  of  Secretary  Wallace,  was  attended  by  336 
representatives  of  the  farm  and  allied  interests  and 
proved  a  revelation  to  Congress  and  the  public  of  the 
vital  relation  of  the  farm  to  national  life  and  progress. 
The  recommendations  were  worked  out  by  twelve 
committees  and  throughout,  the  economic  bearing  was 
carefully  considered.  All  aspects  had  a  hearing  but 
"freaks"  and  demagogues  were  not  in  evidence.  Price 
fixing  was  discredited  and  facilities  for  co-operative 
marketing,  with  the  removal  of  legal  obstacles  urged. 
Short-term  credits  for  agriculture  were  commended, 
also  the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  water  way 
project  and  a  better  system  of  land  settlement.  Free 
seed  distribution  was  condemned,  the  extension  of 
scientific  research  with  studies  in  marketing  and  report- 
ing commended  and  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Agricultural  Council  recommended.  Forestry  was  con- 
sidered as  a  part  and  parcel  of  agriculture  and  the  crop 
of  timber  growth  one  of  many  other  crops.  It's  retention 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  clearly  urged 
along  with  a  policy  commensurate  with  its  importance 
as  a  feature  of  the  material  life  of  the  nation. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.  Alpha. 
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Take  Stock  of  Our  Cheese  and 
Butter  Industry. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  season  of  1922  would  be  a  good 
time  to  take  stock  of  the  whole  dairy  situation  as  related 
to  the  factory  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  in 
Canada.  In  Ontario,  the  chief  dairy  instructors  give 
a  very  good  summary  of  the  situation  as  applied  to  this 
province,  but  we  cannot  make  much  progress  unless  we 
look  at  the  problem  in  a  national  way.  The  first  thing 
to  do,  is  to  find  out  where  we  are  at,  and  then  lay  our 
plans  accordingly. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  suggest  it  is  that  we  get 
as  full  and  complete  information  as  possible,  by  means  of 
a  visit  to  each  factory  in  each  province  of  the  Dominion 
with  reference  to  the  following  points:  1.  The  pounds 
of  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  received  at  each  factory  in  a 
year.  2.  How  the  milk  or  cream  is  delivered — by 
patron,  wagon  or  truck  over  a  milk  or  cream  route, 
from  receiving  station,  by  rail,  or  boat,  and  cost  of 
delivery.  3.  Cost  of  manufacturing  a  pound  of  butter 
or  cheese  and  the  relation  of  size  of  business  to  the  cost  of 
manufacture.  The  chief  object  of  this  point  is  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  it  would  pay  to  do  away  with  a 
number  of  small  factories  and  substitute  a  larger  one  in 
order  to  reduce  cost  of  manufacturing.  4.  Cost  of  build- 
ing and  equipment — also  with  the  object  of  determining 
the  bearing  of  these  ietms  on  manufacturing  costs. 
Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  cost  of  making  butter 
and  cheese  must  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  possible, 
consistent  with  good  quality,  if  we  are  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  the  markets  of  the  world.  5.  Nature  of  the 
raw  material — composition,  fat  and  acidity  content, 
flavor,  etc.  The  quality  of  the  finished  product  depends 
largely  on  the  nature  of  the  raw  material.  A  good 
finished  article  cannot  be  made  from  poor  raw  material. 
This  is  probably  the  weak  spot  in  the  whole  system  of 
dairy  manufacturing  as  carried  out  in  Canada.  6. 
Wages  paid  to  managers,  and  assistants,  with  the  idea 
of  standardizing  wages  so  far  as  possible,  as  is  done  in 
other  trades.  The  best  men  should  be  encouraged  to 
remain  in  the  business  and  a  class  of  young  men  should 
be  in  training  who  might  expect  wages  or  salaries  to 
warrant  them  making  the  business  of  cheese  or  butter 
manufacture  their  life  work.  So  long  as  we  have  the 
continual  changing  of  makers  which  is  the  rule  at 
present,  we  may  not  expect  to  attain  perfection  in  our 
dairy  goods.  7.  Methods  of  marketing, — whether 
sold  in  home  or  foreign  market  and  the  relative  prices 
obtained  in  these  two  markets;  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  selling  on  local  boards  of  trade,  through  co- 
operative selling  associations,  or  direct  to  exporters  or 
importers.  This  is  probably  the  biggest  question  which 
our  dairymen  have  to  tackle.  No  one  but  a  man  of 
courage  and  experience  should  undertake  this  problem. 
It  is  reported  that  one  man  (not  in  Canada)  who  went 
at  this  matter  in  a  way  to  solve  it  to  the  satisfaction 
of  producers  and  manufacturers  and  attained  a  large 
measure  of  success,  was  so  worried  by  the  "big"  and 
other  interests,  that  be  recently  hanged  himself.  I 
mention  this  to  show  the  nature  of  the  opposition  which 
may  be  expected  by  anyone  who  really  does  some- 
thing to  solve  this  knotty  problem  of  marketing  butter 
and  cheese.  8.  The  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  privately  owned  factories  and  those 
owned  by  a  co-operative  company  of  producers.  The 
latter  would  seem  to  be  the  ideal  method,  but  we  have 
comparatively  few  such  factories  in  Ontario.  Many  of 
the  factories  which  began  as  co-operative  concerns 
passed  sooner  or  later  into  the  hands  of  private  owners. 
Why?  There  must  have  been  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  this  change.  Is  there  any  one  cause  of  failure 
which  was  common  in  all  such  cases?  If  so,  probably 
a  remedy  could  be  suggested  and  the  cause  for  want  of 
success  eliminated  in  future.  9.  Would  it  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  groups  of  factories  under  the  charge 
of  a  supervisor  appointed  and  paid  by  the  factories  in- 
stead of  the. present  system  of  Government  supervision? 
I  am  credibly  informed  that  a  group  of  creamerymen 
are  considering  this  for  the  season  of  1922.  Their  chief 
difficulty  is  in  securing  a  suitable  man.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  necessary  funds  if  the  man  can 
be  got  to  fill  the  position.  10.  The  past  and  probable 
future  effect  of  the  city  milk  trade,  and  the  manufacture 
of  ice-cream,  condensed  and  powder  milks,  on  the  butter 
and  cheese  business.  In  some  sections,  these  branches 
have  caused  the  closing  of  a  number  of  factories  which 
made  cheese,  afterwards,  the  condenseries  and  powderies 
got  into  trouble  because  of  lack  of  markets  and  they 
in  turn  closed  or  ran  at  much  less  than  capacity;  this 
caused  the  opening  again  of  cheese  factories  which  had 
been  closed.  All  this  has  unsettled  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, particularly  for  those  who  produced  the  milk 
and  depended  on  these  factories  as  an  outlet  for  the 
products  of  their  dairy  farms.  Our  farmers  are  willing 
to  produce  the  milk  or  cream  if  they  can  be  assured  of 
a  paying  price  for  their  products. 

The  foregoing  ten  points  will  be  a  "starter"  on 
some  plan  of  stocktaking.  Others  may  have  suggestions. 
As  to  who  should  do  the  work,  we  shall  not  presume 
to  say,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  which  could 
be  handled  co-operatively  by  the  Dominion  and  Pro- 
vincial authorities.  The  necessary  machinery  is  mostly 
available  at  the  present  time.  All  that  is  needed,  is 
some  uniform  system  of  collecting,  tabulating  and 
presenting  the  data  to  the  public.  We  may  then  trust 
public  opinion  to  demand  whatever  changes  are  necessary 
in  order  to  place  the  dairy  industry  of  Canada  on  a 
sound  basis. 


We  have  been  asked  a  number  of  times  recently  if 
dairying  is  a  dependable  business  in  this  country;  if  it 
has  reached  its  zenith;  if  a  man  will  be  safe  investing 
his  money  in  it;  if  a  young  man  is  safe  in  taking  special 
training  along  dairy  lines  with  a  view  to  making  it 
life-work,  etc.  Our  answer  has  been — if  the  dairy  in- 
dustry fails,  then  there  is  little  or  no  hope  for  Canada, 
and  we  may  as  well  prepare  to  vacate  the  land  of  our 
birth. 

O.  A.C.,Guelph.  H.H.  Dean. 


Milk  Fever  in  Cows. 

Parturient  paresis,  or  milk  fever,  is  a  specific  disease 
peculiar  to  cows.  Its  nature  and  pathology  are  not  well 
understood.  Many  theories  as  to  the  cause,  the  con- 
dition of  the  internal  organs  during  the  disease,  the 
manner  in  which  treatment  effects  a  cure,  etc.,  are  and 
have  been  advanced,  but  as  yet  no  person  has  been 
able  to  prove  his  theory  correct.  A  post  mortem  on 
an  animal  that  has  died  of  the  disease,  in  which  no 
complications  had  occurred,  does  not  reveal  anything 
definite.    Cows  that  are  heavy  milkers  or  in  grass  con- 


Western  Raleigh 

Prize  winning  two-year-old  Jersey  bull  at  Toronto, 
1921,  for  R.  J.  Fleming,  Toronto. 

dition,  or  both,  are  more  liable  to  an  attack  than  others, 
but  cases  have  been  met  with  in  cows  under  mostly 
all  conditions,  except  that  there  are  no  cases  on  record 
of  it  occurring  following  the  first  calf,  and  very  rarely 
the  second. 

The  first  symptoms  are  usually  noticeable  from  about 
six  to  forty-eight  hours  after  parturition,  but  cases  have 
been  known  to  develop  shortly  before,  during,  or  very 
shortly  after  the  act,  while  on  the  other  hand  cases  have 
been  known  to  develop  several  days  after  parturition. 
In  fact,  cases  the  symptoms  of  which  are  identical  with 
those  of  this  disease,  and  which  yield  to  the  same 
treatment  are  occasionally  met  with  during  any  period 
of  lactation.  This  still  further  confuses  matters  as  to 
the  nature  and  causes  of  the  trouble,  since  while  these 
are  typical  cases  of  paresis  they  cannot  be  called  "par- 
turient." The  first  symptoms  usually  noticeable  are 
uneasiness,  stamping  of  the  feet,  whisking  of  the  tail,  a 
staggering  gait,  or  even  staggering  when  standing,  a 
dilation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  and  a  bright,  glistening 
appearance  of  the  same  (this  is  known  as  an  amauratic 
condition)  and  an  indifference  to  her  calf  and  general 


Line-up  for  the  calf  competition  at  the  Western 
Fair;  put  on  by  one  of  the  leading  banks. 


surroundings.  The  pulse  at  this  stage  is  usually  strong 
and  frequent,  but  soon  becomes  weak  and  still  more 
frequent.  The  temperature  is  usually  below  normal, 
and  continues  so  unless  complications  develop,  hence 
"milk  fever"  is  a  misnomer,  but  on  account  of  its  common 
use  we  may  be  justified  in  using  it.  The  symptoms 
increase  in  severity,  sometimes  very  rapidly,  in  others 
more  slowly.  She  more  or  less  gradually  loses  control 
of  her  muscles  and  will  lie  or  fall  down.  She  may  or  may 
not  be  able  to  regain  her  feet.  If  she  should,  she  will 
soon  go  down  again,  and  after  a  variable  time  be  un- 
able to  rise,  and  partial  or  complete  coma  or  uncon- 
sciousness soon  becomjjs  evident.  She  will  assume 
one  of  two  positions,  either  lying  flat  with  limbs  head 
and  neck  stretched  out,  or  lying  well  upon  the  sternum 


with  the  neck  curved  and  muzzle  resting  against  thc- 
flank.  If  the  head  and  neck  be  straightened  and  thert  5 
let  go,  they  will  immediately  resume  the  former  position. 
This  tends  to  give  the  impression  that  there  is  a  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  neck,  but  if  the 
patient  be  turned  on  to  the  other  side  the  head  will 
take  the  same  position  on  the  flank  of  that  side.  In> 
some  cases  there  is  well  marked  delirium  before  coma 
becomes  well  marked.  When  coma  is  complete  the 
patient  pays  no  attention  to  anything,  has  no  sensation 
and  practically  no  power  of  motion.  In  fact,  she- 
appears  as  dead,  except  that  she  breathes.  Respiration 
is  sometimes  almost  normal,  but  usually  more  or  !i 
noisy  (called  stertorous). 

Preventive  Treatment. 
It  is  well  not  to  feed  heavily  on  stimulating  feed  for  a 
few  days  before  parturition,  and  to  see  that  the  bowel- 
indicate  no  tendency  to  constipation.  If  this  be  in- 
dicated it  is  well  to  administer  a  laxative  as  one  to  one 
and  a  half  pints  of  raw  linseed  oil.  After  many  year- 
of  study  and  investigation,  and  the  use  of  many  drugs  of 
different  natures,  it  has  been  observed  that  a  full  udder 
tends  to  prevent  an  attack.  Hence  prevention  largely 
depends  upon  allowing  the  udder  to  remain  practically 
full  for  about  three  days  after  parturition.  It  is  also 
well  to  feed  lightly  for  a  few  days.  When  nature  in 
allowed  to  take  its  course,  even  in  cows  that  are  heavj 
milkers  and  in  high  flesh,  eases  of  the  disease  are  verj 
few.  In  such  cases  the  calf  nurses  frequently  and  takes 
little  at  a  time,  hence  the  udder  remains  practically 
full.  Where  considered  good  practice  the  calf  should! 
be  allowed  to  nurse  the  dam  for  at  least  three  days,  o " 
better  for  four,  after  which  she  may  be  milked  dry  in  the 
usual  way  with  reasonable  safety,  and  fed  to  prod  net- 
large  quantities  of  milk.  When  from  any  reason  this 
plan  cannot  be  followed,  a  little  milk  should  be  drawn 
frequently  by  hand,  but  in  no  case  more  than  sufficient 
to  prevent  udder  trouble,  for  at  least  three  or  four  days. 
It  must  be  understood  that  while  this  treatment  i?. 
usually  successful  there  are  exceptions.  It  is  not  un- 
known for  a  cow  to  be  apparently  all  right  in  the  evening, 
to  have  produced  a  smart  calf  and  be  comatose  from  the 
disease  in  the  morning,  hence  preventive  treatment 
sometimes  fails  and  we  cannot  say  why. 

Curative  Treatment. 

In  the  very  early  stages  the  cow  loses  the  power  of 
swallowing.  This  symptom  is  not  noticeable  until  effort  s 
are  made  to  administer  medicines  by  the  mouth,  when 
more  or  less  of  the  fluid  will  enter  the  larynx  and  pas- 
down  the  windpipe  to  the  lungs.  If  sufficient  reach  tin 
bronchial  tubes  to  fill  them,  the  patient  will  die  of 
suffocation  in  a  few  minutes.  If  a  smaller  quantity 
enter  it  will  cause  mechanical  bronchitis  which  usually 
causes  death  in  a  variable  time,  but  in  rare  cases  may 
yield  to  treatment.  Hence,  under  no  conditions  should 
attempts  be  made  to  administer  fluids  by  the  mouth 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  fact,  it  is  very  seldom 
necessary  to  give  drugs,  but  if  such  should  be  considered 
wise  or  necessary,  it  should  be  done  by  passing  a  rubber 
tube  to  the  stomach  and  pouring  the  fluid  down  the 
tube.  In  cases  where  the  heart's  action  is  very  weak, 
a  veterinarian  would  administer  a  hypodermic  injection 
of  one  to  one  and  a  half  grains  of  strychnine. 

As  already  stated,  "a  full  udder  tends  to  prevent  the 
disease."  In  like  manner  a  distended  udder  tends  to 
cure.  So  far  as  immediate  results  are  concerned  iL 
appears  to  make  little  difference  what  is  used  for  this 
purpose,  so  long  as  it  is  not  of  an  irritant  nature.  The 
gland  may  be  distended  with  fluid  or  inflated  with 
gas  or  air.  Inflation  is  considered  the  better  plan. 
The  effects  of  distension  or  inflation  are  remarkable, 
and  appear  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  observed 
them.  The  udder  and  teats  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  an  antiseptic  as  a  five  per  cent,  solution  ol 
one  of  the  coal-tar  antiseptics,  or  a  four  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  It  is  good  practice  to  draw  off  all 
the  milk  before  inflation  in  order  to  prevent  it  inter- 
fering with  inflation.  A  rubber  or  cotton  sheet  should 
be  placed  under  the  udder  to  keep  it  clean,"  and  the 
syphon  through  which  the  gas  or  air  has  to  pass  should 
be  disinfected  in  the  solution  mentioned  before  bcin^ 
introduced  into  the  milk  duct,  and  the  gas  or  air  forced 
into  the  quarter  until  it  will  hold  no  more.  It  is  then 
good  practice  to  tie  a  tape  tightly  around  the  teat  to 
prevent  escape  of  any  of  the  material.  Each  quarter 
is  treated  in  this  way.  It  is  wise  to  fill  the  under  quarters 
first,  as  even  in  cases  of  complete  coma  the  patient  often 
revives  sufficiently  to  sit  up  before  all  the  quarters  are 
filled,  in  which  case  the  lower  teats  are  hard  to  get  at. 
It  is  good  practice  to  now  massage  the  udder  well  every 
half  hour  until  the  patient  regains  her  feet,  which  is 
usually  in  an  hour  or  less.  If  not  up  in  about  four  hours 
the  inflation  should  be  repeated.  The  tapes  should  be 
removed  in  about  an  hour.  The  patient  must  not  be 
milked  at  all  for  twenty-four  hours  after  inflation,  then  a 
little  milk  should  be  drawn  every  four  or  five  hours  for 
the  next  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  she  should  be  fed 
and  milked  in  the  usual  way.  For  about  forty-eight 
hours  after  inflation  she  should  be  fed  very  lightly  on 
laxative,  easily  digested  feed. 

Oxygen  is  considered  the  safest  for  inflation,  as  it  is 
pure  and  non-irritant,  hence  cannot  cause  udder  trouble. 
Compressed  gas  cart  be  procured  in  cylinders,  with  the 
necessary  apparatus,  from  wholesale  druggists.  Steril- 
ized air  is  also  pure  and  non-irritant,  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  gas  and  hence  is  generally  used.  The 
apparatus  for  thTs  treatment  is  called  a  "milk  fever 
outfit,"  and  can  be  bought  from  any  dealer  in  veterinary- 
instruments.  Air  injected  through  a  rubber  tube  with  a 
teat  syphon  attached,  by  an  ordinary  bicycle  pump, 
gives  the  same  immediate  results,  but  there  is  greater 
danger  of  udder  trouble  as  the  air  may  be  contaminated. 

Whip. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Nature  and  Control  of  Plant 
Diseases. 

It  was  a  poet  who  said  that  oftentimes  celestial 
benedictions  assume  a  dark  disguise  and,  as  in  most 
other  things,  this  is  true  in  a  sense,  of  fruit  growing. 
The  fruit  grower  who  has  ambitions  of  making  a  success 
of  his  business  must  be  prepared  to  engage  in  a  continuous 
battle  with  the  numerous  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases 
that  are  constantly  attacking  his  trees  or  plants  and  the 
only  way  there  is  any  chance  of  making  a  success  of 
fruit  growing  or  the  growing  of  any  kind  of  plants  for 
thai  matter  is  by  realizing  at  the  start  that  these  pests 
and  diseases  must  be  Reckoned  with  all  the  time  and  that 
in  addition  the  grower  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
in  his  methods  of  control.  Thus,  if  these  enemies  of 
fruit  trees  and  plants  cause  annual  losses  to  the  fruit 
industry  running  into  millions  of  dollars,  they  also  serve 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  fruit  grower  alert  and  mindful 
of  the  tremendous  avenue  of  loss  which  is  ope^i  unless  he 
carefully  studies  his  trees  and  the  diseases  which  attack 
them.  The  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  spray  to  get 
perfect  fruit  has  taught  them  many  things  about  growing 
the  fruit  itself  and  while  the  spraying  has  been  expensive, 
it  has  in  many  cases  brought  results  not  altogether  to  be 
measured  by  the  cleanliness  of  the  fruit. 

Before  any  fruit  grower  can  proceed  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  his  business  and  the  satisfactory  control  of 
plant  diseases,  he  must  have  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  diseases  with  which  he  is  dealing. 
A  very  substantial  aid  in  this  direction  will  be  an  under- 
standing of  the  general  features  and  principles  concerned 
in  the  whole  problem  of  plant  diseases.  Generally 
speaking,  all  of  the  ills  to  which  plants  are  subject  can 
be  divided  into  two  or  three  groups.  The  first  of  these 
would  include  all  forms  of  injury  caused  by  unfortunate 
combinations  of  climate  and  physical  or  chemical 
changes.  The  injurious  effects  of  frost,  wind,  hail, 
snow,  rain,  ice,  cold,  heat  and  standing  water,  would  all 
come  in  this  class,  along  with  the  detrimental  effects 
of  soil  deterioration,  and  soil  changes,  whether  of  a 
physical  or  chemical  nature.  Certain  of  the  results  of 
one  or  more  of  these  many  factors  are  known  as  "physio- 
logical" injuries,  by  which  is  meant  merely  that  the 
internal  behavior  of  the  tree  has  been  disturbed  and  that 
the  parts  of  the  plant  are  not  able  to  function  normally 
owing  to  causes  which  may  or  may  not  be  known.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  term  physiological  disease  or 
injury  has  been  used  at  times  by  pathologists  or  those 
who  study  diseases  as  a  refuge  for  ignorance  of  the  true 
cause  of  the  injury,  but  it  is  also  true  to  say  that  some 
injuries  have  been  definitely  traced  to  physiological 
causes  that  have  primarily  at  least,  nothing  to  do  with 
ordinary  diseases  caused  by  organisms  that  can  be 
isolated  and  recognized. 

The  second  group  of  injuries  may  be  brought  to- 
gether under  the  general  head  of  "fungous"  diseases,  a 
fungus  being  a  very  simple  form  of  plant  life  that  for  the 
most  part  at  least  maintains  itself  by  living  parasitically 
upon  other  and  more  developed  plants.  Apple  scab, 
pink  rot,  black  knot,  brown  rot,  leaf  spot,  the  various 
mildews,  etc.,  are  all  forms  of  fungus  diseases  and  all 
cause  damage  to  a  serious  extent  if  left  to  grow  un- 
disturbed. There  are  thousands  of  fungous  diseases, 
but  some  of  them  cause  only  very  minor  damages  and 
among  the  thousands  there  are  to  be  found  species  which 
injure  the  plants  upon  which  they  are  found  to  almost 
every  possible  degree,  from  an  injury  which  is  barely 
noticeable  to  one  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  damping-off 
fungus,  kills  the  plant  outright.  The  real  damage  from 
all  fungous  diseases  is  due  to  the  introduction  into  the 
tissues  of  the  plant  of  some  chemical  substance  which  is 
extremely  powerful  in  effect.  When  one  considers  that 
the  size  of  the  fungus  part  which  exercises  these  in- 
jurious effects  is  often  so  small  that  it  can  only  be  seen 
with  a  microscope,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  powerful 
these  chemical  substances  must  be.  Different  organ- 
isms act  upon  the  plant  in  different  ways.  Some 
kill  the  tissue  affected  as  in  the  case  of  the  damping-off 
fungus  already  referred  to,  while  others  cause  an  en- 
largement of  the  tissue  and  abnormal  growth  as  in  the 
case  of  black  knot.  Others  cause  the  rotting  of  the 
tissue  as  in  the  case  of  black  rot. 

The  group  of  injuries  is  due  to  bacterial  action  and 
of  this  class,  fire  blight  of  the  apple  and  pear  blight  of 
pears  is  the  most  outstanding  example  among  fruit 
trees.  In  vegetables  there  are  several  bacterial  rots 
that  are  very  injurious.  These  injuries  are  caused  by 
small  bodies  that  are  a  very  low  form  of  life  and  yet 
play  very  important  parts  in  many  phases  of  crop  pro- 
duction. Many  kinds  of  bacteria  bring  about  beneficial 
changes  in  the  soil;  others  cause  the  souring  of  milk; 
still  others  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  thus,  by 
their  action,  bring  about  the  great  usefulness  of  the 
leguminous  plants;  while  others  cause  many  different 
kinds  of  fermentation. 

With  all  of  the  forms  of  injury  caused  by  active, 
living  organisms  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  differences 
in  the  form  of  injury  and  thus  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  to  identify  the  particular  fungus  or  species  of 
bacteria  that  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  is  true  that 
certain  groups  of  organisms  produce  injuries  that  are 
more  or  less  alike  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
groups  of  injuries  such  as  wilts,  blights,  scabs,  galls, 
knots,  mildews,  rusts,  leaf  spots,  rots  and  cankers,  but 
as  a  rule  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  individual 
injuries  within  each  group  and  place  the  responsibility 
for  it  at  the  door  of  some  special  form  of  fungus  or 
bacteria.  This  done  it  becomes  necessary  to  know  all 
that  can  be  known  about  the  species  in  question  so  as  to 
find  out  the  least  expensive  and  the  most  effective  means 


of  putting  an  end  to  its  activities.  In  this  connection 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  fruit  industry  that  the  majority 
of  fungi  can  live  only  on  one  plant,  or  at  the  most  on  a 
few  other  plants  closely  related  to  its  special  "host." 
Plants  that  are  attacked  are  called  the  "host"  plants 
of  the  fungus  attacking  them  and  one  of  the  first  things 
to  do  in  the  study  of  a  disease  is  to  find  out  how  many 
hosts  it  has.  The  field  is  thus  narrowed  for  its  control 
and  the  pathologist  or  the  grower  is  thus  able  to  pro- 
ceed more  intelligently  with  methods  of  control  that  are 
practicable  as  well  as  efficacious. 

Next  comes  the  life  history  of  the  fungus,  which, 
of  course,  involves  its  relation  to  the  host  plant 
and  the  exact  nature  of  the  injury.  Fungi  repro- 
duce by  spores  which  are  very  minute  bodies  that 
may  be  blown  about  by  the  wind  or  picked  up  by  in- 
sects visiting  the  injured  parts  and  carried  for  consider- 
able distances.  These  spores  answer  the  purpose  of  seeds 
in  the  higher  plants  and  arc  given  off  in  millions  from  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  fungus  itself.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  little  pustule  carrying  spores,  which  of  itself 
might  be  the  size  of  a  period,  (.),  might  carry  as  many 
spores  as  there  are  kernels  in  a  bag  of  wheat.  Some  of 
the  spores  are  so  small  that  they  must  be  magnified  600 
or  800  times  under  the  microscope  before  they  can  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Rain  causes  a  great  deal  of 
the  infection  from  spores  of  fungous  diseases.  The 
spattering  of  one  rain  drop  would  cause  the  spilling  of 
thousands  of  spores  if  they  were  in  the  right  condition. 
Wind  is  probably  the  chief  offender  in  the  distribution 
of  spores  and  in  this  way  many  trees  and  shrubs  are 
reinfected  from  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  last  year's  diseased 
plants. 

Spores  cannot  direct  their  own  movements  in  passing 
from  one  place  to  another,  but  must  depend  upon 
"luck;"  but  considering  that  there  are  so  many  millions 
of  them,  a  large  proportion  could  fall  by  the  wayside 
and  still  leave  sufficient  to  reinfect  every  apple  tree  within 
miles  if  they  were  distributed.  Spores  vary  a  great  deal 
in  the  length  of  time  they  will  remain  alive  until  they 
find  a  suitable  host  plant.  Black  rot  spores  have  been 
kept  alive  two  years  in  a  laboratory,  while  the  spores  of 
brown  rot  only  live  a  few  months.  Some  cannot  stand 
much  strong  light  while  others  cannot  stand  much  heat. 
Most  spores  can  stand  dry  conditions  very  well  so  that, 
as  a  rule,  neither  the  heat  of  summer  nor  the  cold  of 
winter  have  much  effect  on  the  spores  of  fungous  diseases. 
They  remain  over  winter  is  all  sorts  of  places,  in  the 
fallen  leaves  and  fruit,  dead  twigs,  cankers,  or  on  the 
outside  of  buds  as  in  the  case  of  peach  leaf  curl. 

It  is  very  important  to  know  how  infection  takes 
place  and  what  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  spore 
to  gain  entrance  to  the  tree.  Some  varieties  are  more 
resistant  than  others,  w^ile  some  fall  a  victim  very  easily. 
Certain  fungi,  like  the  black  knot,  seem  unable  to  infect 
the  bark  unless  there  is  some  previous  injury,  such  as  a 
cut  in  the  bark  or  a  split  through  which  the  spores  can 
gain  entrance  to  the  more  tender  tissue.  Some  are  un- 
able to  infect  plants  unless  the  leaves  are  very  young, 
while  others  cannot  do  any  damage  unless  the  leaves 
are  old  and  more  or  less  withered.  Thus  it  is  clear  that 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  plant  that  it  attacks 
must  be  studied  very  carefully  before  a  method  of  control 
can  be  devised  with  assurance  of  success,  and  the  in- 
stances given,  indicate  how  varied  are  the  conditions 
that  may  be  found. 

Methods  of  control  vary,  therefore,  with  each  disease 
and  assume  various  forms.  Some  of  these  are  more 
properly  methods  of  prevention,  rather  than  control, 
and  include  planting  of  resistant  varieties  (to  which 
there  has  been  too  little  attention  given,)  control  of 
conditions  favoring  disease,  the  use  of  clean  seed  and 
nursery  stock,  planting  in  clean  soil,  prevention  of 
burning  pruned  wood,  destruction  of  fallen  leaves  and 
fruit  by  plowing,  and  the  destruction  or  removal  of 
weeds,  piles  of  rails,  useless  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
clumps  of  long  grass,  where  the  spores  of  diseases  can 
find  perfect  harbor  over  winter.  Other  means  of  pre- 
vention include  disinfection  of  the  seed  before  planting, 
sterilization  of  the  soil,  cleansing  sprays  applied  during 
the  dormant  season  so  as  to  kill  spores  on  the  tree  before 
growth  starts,  protective  sprays  covering  the  leaves 
and  fruit  so  as  to  prevent  infection  during  development, 
the  planting  of  wounds  so  as  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  spores  which  would  later  cause  injury,  the  cutting 
out  of  infected  parts  and  the  killing  of  the  fungus  al- 
ready on  the  leaves  and  fruit  by  the  application  of  power- 
ful fungicides  which  kill  the  fungus  but  do  not  harm 
the  plant.  Whatever  the  injury  and  whatever  the  cause, 
it  must  be  clear  to  every  fruit  grower  that  if  he  is  to 
combat  the  enemies  of  his  trees  and  plants  successfully 
he  must  learn  to  appreciate  the  vastness  of  the  problem 
and  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  assistance  that 
is  offered  him  by  science  and  the  men  who  have  spent 
years  in  studying  the  life  histories  and  the  habits  of 
fungi  and  bacteria. 


Why  Truck  Crops  Fail  on  Muck 
Soil. 

Celery,  onions,  lettuce,  and  other  truck  crops  are  grown 
extensively  on  muck  soils,  but  occasionally  a  grower 
will  have  difficulty  with  the  young  plants  turning  yellow 
after  making  a  good  start.  According  to  experts  at 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  several  factors  may  be 
involved  in  the  failure  of  crops  on  these  soils.  If  recently 
drained,  the  muck  may  contain  an  abundance  of  plant 
poisons  which  can  be  removed  only  with  frequent 
and  thorough  cultivation.  This  is  said  to  be  a  very 
common  cause  of  crop  failure  on  new  mucks  and  it  is 
suggested  that  on  such  areas  corn  or  potatoes  be  grown 
the  first  year  or  two  with  frequent  cultivation.  Other 
causes  of  failure  are  high  acidity,  lack  of  available  plant 
food,  and  improper  drainage.    Ground  limestone  or 


marl,  barnyard  manure,  potash  fertilizers,  and  acid 
phosphate  can  be  applied  to  many  muck  soils  to  good 
advantage.  Too  little  drainage  frequently  results  in 
the  crop  being  drowned  out  in  wet  weather,  while  with 
too  much  drainage  the  crop  may  suffer  from  drought  in 
dry  weather.  Shallow  mucks  should  be  avoided  for  the 
growing  of  truck  crops. 


Establishing  New  Varieties  of  Fruit. 

We  recently  quoted  a  remark  in  these  columns  by 
W.  T.  Macoun,  Dominion  Horticulturist,  Ottawa, 
to  the  effect  that  it  apparently  requires  about  forty 
years  to  get  a  new  variety  of  fruit  established  success- 
fully in  commercial  orchards,  which  indeed  seenls  .1 
very  long  time  and  much  longer  than  is  desirable,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  new  varieties  are  introduced  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  superior  in  some  ways  to  those 
already  in  cultivation.  This  means  that  it  should  be  more 
profitable  to  grow  the  new  varieties  than  the  old  ones- 
and  the  sooner  they  are  introduced  the  better  it  will  in 
for  the  grower.  The  Dominion  Experimental  Farms 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  production  of  new 
varieties  of  fruits  and  there  arc  some  which,  it  is  claimed, 
are  superior  to  any  that  are  now  grown,  for  some  districts 
and  for  some  purposes  and  seasons.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  fruit  industry  in  Canada  to  have 
these  varieties  commercialized  as  soon  as  possible  and 
in  the  efforts  to  do  this  we  understand  that  Mr.  Macoun 
proposes  to  propagate  them  and  sell  them  wherever 
they  are  wanted  as  a  means  of  introducing  them.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  com- 
pete with  nurserymen,  but  it  is  the  desire  to  see  these 
varieties  available  for  planting  and  until  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  new  varieties  it  seems  as  though  the  nursery- 
men are  none  too  eager  to  take  hold  of  them.  The 
problem  of  introducing  new  varieties  is  always  a  difficult 
one  for  plant  breeders  and  experiment  stations  and  it  is, 
therefore,  interesting  to  learn  of  a  rather  novel  method 
that  is  being  adopted  in  the  state  of  New  York.  We  art- 
informed  that  for  many  years  now,  horticulturists 
at  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  have  been  testing  out  established  varieties  of 
fruits,  selecting  for  further  testing  the  desirable  seedlings 
from  a  vast  number  under  observation,  and  studying 
the  behavior  of  innumerable  hybrids  secured  from 
crossing  varieties  with  desirable  characters.  From  the 
thousands  of  individuals  thus  examined  a  few  promising 
new  fruits  have  been  separated  out  as  being  superior 
in  some  way  to  the  best  existing  varieties,  at  least  when 
grown  on  the  Experiment  Station  grounds.  Before 
these  new  sorts  can  be  recommended  for  general  use, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  be  tried  out  under  varying 
conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  and  for  this  purpose  an 
organization  of  fruit  growers  has  been  formed,  known  as 
the  New  York  State  Fruit  Testing  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  When  a  new  variety  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  fully  adapted  it  is  then  ready  for  pro- 
pagation on  a  commercial  scale  by  nurserymen. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Association,  according 
to  the  by-laws,  is  to  co-operate  with  the  Experiment 
Station  in  the  further  testing,  production,  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  fruit  trees, 
plants,  'vines  and  bushes,  which  have  been  originated 
or  approved  by  the  Station.  Any  fruit  grower  is  eligible 
to  membership  upon  signing  the  by-laws  and  upon  the 
payment  of  a  small  annual  fee.  He  is  then  entitled  to 
receive  one  new  variety  as  a  membership  premium  and 
to  a  list  of  available  stock  which  may  be  purchased  at 
the  approximate  cost  of  growing  and  distributing  the 
stock.  At  present  the  members  are  scattered  over  24 
States  and  Canada,  although  no  special  effort  has  been 
made  to  obtain  members  owing  to  the  limited  amount 
of  stock  available.  During  the  past  season,  six  varieties 
of  plums,  four  of  grapes,  three  of  raspberries,  two  each 
of  apples  and  cherries,  and  one  each  of  pears  and  goose- 
berries have  been  sent  out  by  the  Station  for  further 
testing  by  the  members  of  the  Association.  In  ad- 
dition, a  number  of  other  varieties  are  being  propagated 
for  future  distribution. 


The  Apple  Sucker. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  apple  sucker  has 
become  a  more  or  less  well  known  pest  in  some  parts  of 
Canada,  notably  in  Nova  Scotia  where  it  was  first 
discovered  in  the  Wolfeville  district.  It  is  believed  that 
this  pest  was  introduced  on  nursery  stock,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  eggs  of  the  adult  are  laid  upon  the  twigs 
and  it  is  said  to  be  increasing  rapidly  and  spreading 
in  a  Westerly  direction.  This  pest  has  been  well  known 
in  Europe  for  many  years,  but  it  is  only  recently,  as 
indicated  above,  that  it  has  become  well  known  in 
Canada.  The  injury  is  caused  by  sucking  the  juice 
from  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  with  the  result  that  these 
weaken,  shrivel  up,  and  die  in  extreme  cases.  It  is 
reported  that  in  ordinary  numbers  this  insect  is  not  as 
numerous  as  many  native  pests,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  apple  sucker  sometimes  becomes  extremely 
abundant,  it  is  a  pest  that  must  be  reckoned  with. 

The  young  insects  secrete  a  fairly  large  quantity 
of  a  sweet,  whitish,  sticky  liquid,  which  may  be  so 
plentiful  as  to  drip  from  the  trees  upon  passing  objects 
and  is  one  of  the  most  conspicious  evidences  of  the  work 
of  the  apple  sucker.  Hatching  occurs  as  the  leaves  are 
unfolding,  but  control  measures  have  been  found  to  be 
ineffective  until  the  time  of  the  "blossom"  or  "pink" 
spray  on  account  of  the  habit  of  the  insect  of  entering 
the  opening  buds  where  it  remains  immune  to  treatment 
until  the  flower  stalks  have  spread  apart  just  previous 
to  blossoming.  At  this  time  the  insects  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  application  of  nicotine  sprays  or  dusts 
though  this  treatment  is  expensive  and  work  is  now  being 
done  to  provide  more  economical  control  measures  if  this 
be  possible. 
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Spring. 


By  Alice  E.  Allen. 
1  heard  a  laugh,  so  low,  so  light; 

It  seemed  the  winds  were  bringing 
Sweet  echoes  from  the  flower  bells, 

Down  in  the  meadows  ringing. 

\i  last,  where  willows  gently  droop 

I  found  a  little  maiden, 
All  dressed  in  robes  of  trailing  green, 
With  vines  and  blossoms  laden. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked  at  her, 

I  thought  I  must  be  dreaming, 
For  while  she  laughed,  down  dimpled 
cheeks, 

Great  glistening  tears  were  streaming. 

"You  must  not  mind,"  said  she  to  me — 
Her  voice  my  whole  heart  ruling 
I  cannot  help  my  many  moods, 
I'm  only  April — fooling." 


Flowers  for  Beauty,  Vege- 
tables for  Health. 

(  4\yOU  know  we  farmers  haven't  time 
Y    to  bother  with    fixing  up  our 
places;  it  takes  too  much  time 
and  too  much  money." 

The  woman's  tone  was  querulous,  and 
her  face  looked  as  if  she  had  no  joy  in  life. 
One  wondered  if  she  were  not  strong,  but 
she  looked  absolutely  so. 

Not  fifty  miles  away  was  another 
farm  home  which  appeared  a  flat  con- 
tradiction to  this  woman's  words.  Vines — 
magnificent  purple  clematis  and  climbing 
roses — clambered  over  the  verandah ; 
in  front  of  the  vines,  shrubs  and  perennials 
were  banked,  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
railing;  the  lawn  was  very  tiny,  but 
green  as  an  emerald,  with  closely  cut 
grass,  and  all  about  it  was  an  irregular 
3-foot  border  of  flowers  and  shrubs  of 
all  kinds.  .  Evidently  here  were  farm- 
ers who  could  find  ti>ne  to  make  the 
place  in  which  they  lived  more  delightful. 

"Do  you  find  that  all  this  takes  very 
much  time?"  we  enquired. 

"Why,  no,"  replied  the  woman  who  was 
queen  of  this  domain,"  the  men  put  in  an 
odd  hour  on  it  at  planting  time,  and  I 
keep  out  the  weeds.  Sometimes  they 
give  me  a  hand  even  at  that.  That's 
about  all  there  is  to  it.  You  know," 
smiling,  "the  men  are  just  as  fond  of 
the  flowers  as  I  am.  Robert's  just 
crazy  about  morning-glories,  and  Billy 
likes  sweet  peas  best  of  all.  So  I  put 
morning  glorks  on  the  breakfast  table 
and  sweet  peas  on  the  dinner  table." 

And  you? 

"Oh,  I  like  them  all — roses  best, 
maybe.  I  always  keep  one  of  my  own 
favorites  right  in  the  kitchen  where  I 
can  see  it  as  I  work." 

"Do  you  find  it  costs  very  much  money 
to  keep  the  flower-garden  up?" 

"No,  not  very  much.  We  paid  out 
a  few  dollars  for  the  vine  and  shrub 
roots,  but  the  pleasure  has  been  worth 
a  hundred  times  what  we  put  into  them. 
The  perennial  roots  we  often  get  from 
friends,  here  and  there,  and  we  get  even 
by  sharing  up  something  they  haven't. 
Of  course  we  get  a  few  packages  of  seed 
every  year,  and  then  there  are  the  vege- 
tables. But,  as  I  say,  we  think  it  all  pays, 
one  way  or  another,  a  hundred  times 
over." 

"Do  you  rajse  enough  vegetables  to 
last  all  year?" 

"Oh  yes;  we're  great  vegetarians. 
We  have  almost  everything  you  can 
think  of  and  by  the  time  the  last  one  is 
taken  out  of  the  cellar  the  snow  is  off  and 
there  are  the  parsnips  and  perennial 
onions  all  ready  to  use.  Then  there's 
the  asparagus  and  rhubarb  next;  then 
lettuce  and  radishes;  then  early  peas 
and  so  on.  Oh  yes,  we  do  enjoy  the 
vegetables." 


So  there  it  was,  in  gardening  as  in 
everything  else, — it's  the  will  payes  the 
way. 

It  has  been  said  that  one's  garden 
or  one's  books  tell  the  sort  of  person 
one  is.  And  probably  this  is  true. 
Nevertheless  it  is  equally  true  that 
many  people  who  have  no  garden  and 
no  books  would  love  beautiful  gardens 
and  good  literature  if  they  once  got  a 
start  at  them. 

Everything  depends  upon  making  the 
start. 


The  Secret  of  Luxuriant 
Growth. 

THE  gardens  were  wonderful.  Both 
flowers  and  vegetables  grew  as  if 
they  just  loved  to  be  right  where 
they  were;  and  the  people  who  owned 
the  gardens  looked  as  if  they  just  loved  to 
be  there  too. 

"Few  people  seem  to  know  how  to 
make  things  grow  like  this,"  we  remarked. 
"What  is  the  secret?" 

The  man  who  worked  the  gardens  did 
not  have  to  cast  about  for  the  answer. 

"Fertilizer,  humus  and  cultivation," 
he  replied  instantly,  "and  a  few  books 
that  tell  how  to  treat  special  cases" — 
with  a  smile. 

"What  fertilizer  do  you  use?" 
"Oh,  well-rotted  cow  manure.  In 
fall  we  put  on  a  little  strawy  horse 
manure  to  protect  plants  that  need  it — 
bulbs  and  rhubarb  and  so  on — and  that 
helps.  Barnyard  manure  is  always  good, 
as  it  affords  humus  as  well  as  plant  food. 
But  we  put  everything  that  will  rot  into  a 
compost-heap — leaves,  old  straw,  old  rags, 
old  boots,  old  papers, — you  can  turn  them 


all,  after  a  while  into  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Some  people  don't  make  a 
compost  heap  at  all,  but  just  dig  little 
trenches  and  put  in  the  debris  according 
as  it  collects;  it  doesn't  matter,  so  long 
as  you  get  it  into  the  ground  and  let  it 
decay." 

"Do  you  ever  turn  under  green  crops 
for  fertilizer?" 

"No — But  that  way's  all  right  if  you 
can't  get.  enough  barnyard  manure." 

"What  about  hen  manure?" 

"It's  good,  but  pretty  strong;  you 
have  to  use  it  very  carefully.  Some- 
times a  little  worked  in  as  a  top-dressing 
after  plants  are  growing  well  will  be 
found  a  great  help." 

"Do  you    water  your  garden  often?" 

"Why,  no;  practically  not  at  all, 
except  perhaps  a  rare  plant  in  very  dry 
weather.  If  you  keep  the  weeds  out  so 
they  can't  suck  up  the  moisture,  and  keep 
the  top  of  the  soil  stirred  into  a  dust- 
mulch,  to  keep  the  moisture  from  escap- 
ing off  into  the  air,  you'll  not  need  to 
water  much.  If  the  soil  is  soft  and  loose 
as  it  ought  to  be,  a  Buco  rake  or  a  wheel 
hoe  will  be  found  a  good  help.  You 
can't  cultivate  too  often.  Twice  a 
week  isn't  too  much." 

"You  water  after  transplanting, 
though?" 

"Of  course^ — until  the  plants  are  well 
established.  Set  them  so  they  will  be 
in  a  sort  of  cup  that  will  hold  the  water, 
and  shade  them  for  a  few  days  with 
anything  that  will  let  the  air  in  and  keep 
the  hot  sunshine  out.  It  is  better,  too, 
to  prune  off  the  top  leaves  a  little,  so 
there  will  not  be  too  much  evaporation. 
Remember  this  when  setting  out  cab- 
bages and  tomatoes." 


Putting  Its  Best  Foot 
Forward. 

A home  will  put  its  best  foot  forward: 
(1)  If  the  house  has  a  background 
of  trees  and  a  stretch  ofhclear  lawn 
in  close  proximity,  say  at  tre  front  or 
side.  An  odd  tree  may  be  vey  pleasing 
in  certain  positions,  say  at  the  end  or 
corner  of  the  house  or  somewhere  on 
the  lawn.  Sometimes  a  grove  or  orchard 
at  the  end  of  a  house  is  very  attractive 
while  trees  may  always  be  planted  along 
a  driveway.  .  All  these  things  should 
be  considered,  but  each  home-maker 
should  think  out  his  or  her  own  plan. 
Only  so  can  individuality  be  attained . 
It  is  a  mistake  to  follow  any  set  plan 
slavishly;  for  one's  home  should  be  an 
expression  of  oneself.  Take  a  hint  here 
and  a  hint  there,  and  adapt  them  to 
your  own  needs  or  tastes;  but  do  not 
affect  to  despise  rules  that  good  lani 
scape  gardeners  have  laid  down.  A  hoi 
puts  its  "best  foot  forward:" 

(2)  If  the  house  has  an  irregular  ba 
of  shrubbery  to  conceal  its  foundatioi 
This  forms  a  connecting  link  betwi 
between  house  and  lawn. 

(3)  If  there  are  vines.  Boston  ivy 
is  fine  for  covering  the  brick  or  stone  of 
the  walls;  while  clematis,  wild  grape, 
cup-and-saucer  vine,  and  Dutchman's 
pipe  vine  are  excellent  to  shade  verandahs 
or  porches.  A  good  idea  is  to  place  a 
lattice  or  netting  where  vines  are  desired 
to  go. 

(4)  If  there  are  some  flower-borders, 
and  clumps  of  flowers,  but  not  enough 
of  them  to  present  a  spotty  appearance. 
If  many  flowers  are  desired  an  excellent 
idea  is  to  have  a  little  formal  garden 
at  one  end  of  the  house,  or  somewhere 
else  where  it  will  not  break  the  expanse 
of  green  lawn.  In  the  case  of  a  small 
cottage  and  tiny  plot,  this  formal  garden 
may  be  directly  in  front  of  the  house 
In  a  formal  garden  a  design  of  beds 
circles,  triangles,  etc.,  may  be  worked 
with  pebbled  paths  between. 


iuse. 

s 


Flower  Borders  are  Usually  Better  Than  Flower  Beds. 


"Dont's"  for  Planning. 

DON'T  plan  your  garden  so  that  it 
will  look  like  a  confused  jumble. 
Provide  for  spaces,  restfulness  and 
beauty  of  effect.  Make  your  home  a 
picture,  well-composed. 

Don't  cut  up  the  lawn  with  flower- 
beds. A  beautiful  lawn  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  things  about  any  place.  It 
does  not  require  to  be  large  (unless  when 
the  residence  is  very  fine  and  large)  but 
it  does  require  to  be  well  kept.  Plan 
for  one  that  is  just  as  large  as  you  can 
keep  well  and  no  larger. 

Don't  plan  for  many  trimmed  hedges. 
They  require  more  time  than  the  average 
farmer  has  to  spare  for  them. 

Don't  think  of  trees  pruned  into 
grotesque  forms.  They  are  always  ugly 
Don't  order  many  "odd"  things, 
such  as  trees  or  shrubs  with  golden  or 
purple  leaves.  They  always  look  ex- 
traneous and  tend  to  produce  spotty 
effects. 

Don't  have  borders  of  sea-shelli  or 
whitewashed  stones,  or  old  boats  or 
kettles  hung  on  tripods  filled  with  grow- 
ing flowers.  All  these  things  are  un- 
natural and  grotesque,  and  in  very  poor 
taste. 

Don't  use  many  urns  as  flower-pots. 

They  suggest  a  cemetery. 

Don't  plant  red,  blue  and  yellow 
flowers  together.  The  colors  will  clash. 
Use  white  flowers  plentifully  as  separators. 
Before  you  plant  your  flowers  imagine 
what  they  will  look  like  when  in  full 
bloom  and  plant  accordingly. 

Don't  plan  large,  pretentious  grounds 
if  your  house  is  tiny;  nor  a  tiny  insigni- 
ficant garden  if  your  house  is  large. 
Remember  that  the  grounds  and  garden 
should  be  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  house.  Proportion  should  never  j 
be  lost  sight  of. 
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The  Ingle  Nook 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  ot 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 

An  Old  Love  Story. 

THE  other  day  I  read  in  a  newspaper 
some  remarks  made  recently  by 
"Josiah  Wedgwood,  M.P."  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  see  that  a  member  of  the 
old  firm,  bearing  the  name  of  the  founder,, 
is  busy,  as  was  the  other  "Josiah  Wedg- 
wood," with  public  affairs  in  England. 

About  the  same  time  I  was  looking 
at  some  modern  Wedgwood  ware  in  a 
china  store,  whose  keeper  makes  a  study 
of  his  wares.  It  was  a  very  light  cream 
color,  and  he  told  me  that  all  the  cream 
china  that  is  being  turned  out  by  the 
Wedgwood  Company  to-day  is  of  that 
shade,  not  deep  cream  like  the  old 
"Queen's  Ware." 

However  all  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  "love  story,"  which  I  want 
to  tell  you  now,  while  the  story  of  "Josiah 
Wedgwood,"  the  founder  of  the  firm,  is 
still  fresh  in  your  memory. 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  sketch 
about  him  that  ran  in  these  pages  some 
weeks  ago,  mention  was  made,  in  the 
list  of  his  friends,  of  one  "Sheridan." 
To-day  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  romance 
about  this  man  and  his  very  beautiful 
wife;  for  Sheridan,  you  see,  was  noted, 
not  only  for  being  a  friend  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  but  for  some  more  important 
things  on  his  own  account:  (1),  for 
having  been  the  writer  of  very  clever 
dramas  and  poems,  (2),  for  having  been 
a  wonderful  orator — one  of  the  most 
wonderful  who  ever  spoke  in  Britain's 
halls  of  Parliament.  And  (3),  for  having 
had  as  his  wife  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  England  ever  knew. 

Sheridan — "Richard  Brinsley"  was  the 
rest  of  his  name — was  born  in  Dublin 
Oct.  30th,  1751,  and  was  educated  partly 
in  Dublin  and  partly  at  the  great  school 
of  Harrow,  England. 

In  1771  the  family  to  which  he  belonged 
moved  themselves  and  all  their  goods 
and  chattels  to  Bath,  England,  where 
they  became  acquainted  with  a  music 
master  named  Linley,  who  had  two  very 
jeautiful  young  daughters,  both  very 
musical  as  well  as  beautiful. 

Straightway  young  Sheridan  and  Eliza- 
beth Linley  fell  in  love  with  each  other; 
but  the  course  of  their  true  love  ran 
far  from  smoothly.  Both  the  fathers 
objected  to  an  alliance  between  the  two, 
so,  very  rashly,  the  young  folk  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands  and  in  1772 
"ran  away"  to  France  where,  at  a  little 
chapel  on  the  outskirts  of  Calais  they  were 
married —  Married,  with  nothing  to  live 
on!  So  immediately  Elizabeth  found 
refuge  in  a  Convent  in  Lille. 

Here  her  father  found  her,  and  marched 
her  and  her  husband  back  to  Bath  where, 
because  of  something  published  in  a  paper 
about  the  .affair,  young  Sheridan  im- 
mediately fought  a  rather  uneventful 
duel  with  the  publisher. 

But  things  were  not  much  better  than 
before.  The  marriage,  which  had  taken 
place  in  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
whereas  the  two  were  Protestants,  was 
not  legal  in  England;  so  the  young  people 
were  expected  to  go  on  as  though  they 
had  never  met.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the 
fathers  must  have  been  very  poor  psy- 
chologists or  they  would  have  known  that 
their  restrictions  only  fanned  the  flames. 
Of  course  Richard  and  Elizabeth  met 
clandestinely,  sometimes  in  a  grotto. 
Of  course  they  wrote  letters— aided  and 
abetted  by  sympathizing  sisters.  And  of 
course  they  wrote  verses  to  express  their 
love,  his  good,  hers — not  very  good. 

At  last,  quite  suddenly,  Elizabeth  left 
Bath  to  sing  on  the  stage,  and  from  the 
various  parts  of  England  to  which  she 
travelled  sent  back  letters,  and  received 
letters  from  him. 

In  the  meantime  he  fought  another 
duel  with  the  publisher  and  was  rather 
badly  wounded,  but  even  then  the  fathers 
would  not  permit  her  to  visit  him. 

So  time  went  on  and  Elizabeth  went 
to  London  to  sing.  Here  she  made  a 
great  sensation,  both  by  her  voice  and  her 
beauty.  At  the  time  Fanney  Burney 
wrote  of  her: 

"Had  I  been  born  for  my  sins  of  the 
male  race,  I  should  have  certainly  added 


one  more  to  Miss  Linley 's  train.  She 
is  really  beautiful;  her  complexion  a 
clear  lovely  animated  brown,  with  a 
blooming  color  on  her  cheeks;  her  nose 
that  most  elegant  of  shapes,  Grecian; 
fine,  easy-sitting  hair,  a  charming  fore- 
head, pretty  mouth  and  most  bewitching 
eyes.  With  all  this  her  carriage  is  modest 
and  unassuming  and  her  countenance 
indicates  diffidence,  and  a  strong  desire 
of  pleasing — a  desire  in  which  she  can 
never  be  disappointed." 

In  short  Elizabeth  marched  from 
triumph  to  triumph,  was  sought  for 
marriage  by  many  of  the  nobility  and 
was  even  invited  to  sing  before  King 
George  III. 

All  this  time  she  continued  true  to 
her  young  husband,  although  much 
worried  because  of  tales  that  his  affections 
towards  her  had  grown  cold.  But  one 
night  she  was  suddenly  reassured.  On 
taking  a  hackney  cab  from  the  theatre 
in  which  she  had  been  singing,  she  found 
to  her  great  joy  that  the  driver  was  her 
desperate  lover.  The  next  step  was 
that  the  two  were  again  married,  at  a 
church  in  Marylebone,  with  two  witnesses. 
And  so  "Miss  Linley"  was  no  more.  The 
marriage  took  place  just  one  year  after 
the  elopement  to  Calais. 


Charles  Fox.  .  .  In  1792  his  still 
beautiful  wife  died,  and  a  year  later  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Dean  of 
Winchester.  On  the  7th  July  1816  he 
himself  died,  and  was  buried,  with  a 
magnificient  State  funeral,  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

So  now  I  have  told  you,  very  briefly, 
the  story  of  the  dramatist  who,  even 
to  the  present  time,  ranks  second  to 
Shakespeare  as  a  dramatist,  and  the 
story  of  his  wonderfully  beautiful  wife. 

— JUNIA. 


Worth  Thinking  Over. 

"Speaking  of  enemies,  don't  have 
them.  Don't  fight.  Don't  get  even. 
Ignore.  Life  is  too  short  for  grudges 
and  vengeance.  Go  on.  Let  the  other 
fellow  stew.  You  keep  sweet.  Nothing 
can  punish  him  worse.  If  a  man 
doesn't  like  you,  keep  away  from  him. 
It's  a  large  roomy  world.  And,  thank 
God,  there  is  ajways  another  side  of 
the  street." — Frank  Crane. 
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Mrs.  Sheridan 

(From  a  painting  by  Gainsborough.) 


Briefly  the  rest  of  the  Sheridan  career 
is  as  follows:  After  their  Marylebone 
marriage  the  two  settled  in  London, 
with  plenty  of  love  but  very  little  money. 
Richard  set  to  writing  in  earnest  to  make 
a  living  and  in  1775  h  is  play  "The  Rivals," 
now  very  famous  but  at  first  a  failure,  was 
produced  at  Convent  Garden  theatre. 
He  continued  to  write  plays,  and  in  1776 
he,  his  father-in-law  and  another  friend 
bought  half  the  patent  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  where  his  plays,  notably  "The 
School  for  Scandal"  and  "The  Critic" 
were  produced. 

But  Sheridan  was  becoming  known  as  a 
man  of  ability  in  other  ways.  In  1780 
he  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Staffordshire, 
and  in  1782  he  became  Under  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  While  in  Parliament 
he  became  famous  for  his  oratory,  especial- 
ly for  his  famous  orations  on  the  Trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  and  on  the  French 
Revolution.  Always  he  was  a  close 
friend  and  adherent  of  the  statesman 


A  Gardening  Idea. 

A gardener  who  has  wonderful  vege- 
tables to  show  for  his  experiments 
says  that  he  has  attained  the 
results  by  making  deep  furrows  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked  and  placing 
in  the  bottom  of  them  some  horse- 
manure,  which  is  then  mixed  with  some 
earth,  the  trench  being  finally  filled  up 
with  "plain"  earth  to  form  a  seedbed. 
This  plan,  he  says,  puts  the  fertilizer 
where  it  will  be  of  use  instead  of  "scatter- 
ing it  all  over  creation,"  while,  at  the 
same  time  the  horse-manure  (which  is  hot) 
has  time  to  mellow  before  the  rootlets 
get  down  to  it. 

When  sowing  seed  and  setting  out 
plants  he  always  sees  to  it  that  the 
seeds  lie  in  a  little  trench  and  the  plants 
are  set  low  enough  to  have  a  sort  of  cup 
around  them.  This  holds  the  water 
instead  of  letting  it  run  off.  Always 
the  plants  are  placed  in  rows  on  perfectly 
flat  ground — never  in  raised  beds. 


The  Cookery  Column. 

Nut  Loaf. 

Crumble  the  inside  of  stale  white  bread 
and  cut  the  crust  fine,  then  dry  all  slowly 
for  2  hours  in  a  warm  oven,  stirring  oc- 
casionally, until  the  crumbs  are  dry  but 
not  brown.  To  3  pints  crumbs,  measured 
before  drying,  add  1  teasp.  salt,  1  table- 
spoon mfnced  parsley,  1  tablespoon 
dried  sage  crumbled  fine  before  measuring, 
lA  teaspoon  black  pepper,  X  teaspoon 
cayenne,  1  pint  celery  cut  very  fine,  and 
one  chopped  sour  apple.  Melt  }4  lb. 
of  butter  and  in  it  fry  for  5  minutes 

1  medium  sized  onion  chopped  fine. 
Pour  this  over  the  other  ingredients  and 
mix  well.  Beat  3  eggs,  add  to  them  1 
pint  milk  and  pour  over  the  mixture. 
Let  stand  to  soften  the  crumbs,  whili^ 
you  grind  3  cups  of  nut  meats  fine. 
Reserve  1  tablespoonful  of  the  nuts  for 
the  sauce,  and  mix  the  rest  into  the 
crumbs.  Form  into  a  loaf  4  inches  wide 
and  3  or  4  thick.  Place  on  a  greased  pan 
and  bake  in  a  rather  slow  oven  for  \y2 
hour,  basting  often  with  butter  melted 
in  hot  water.  Serve  on  a  hot  platter 
garnished  with  slices  of  orange  and 
fresh  parsley  sprigs.  Serve  in  a  separate 
sauce  dish,  a  white  sauce  over  which 
the  reserved  nuts  have  been  sprinkled. 
This,  dish  may  take  the  place  of  meat  for 
supper  or  even  for  an  occasional  dinner. 

Spider  Corn  Cake. 

}i  cup  cornmeal,       K  cup  sweet  milk, 
34  cup  white  flour,    y2  cup  thick  sour 

2  tablesp.  sugar,  milk, 

y2  teasp.  salt,  2  tablesp.  shortening 

%  teasp.  soda,  lA  cup  sweet  milk, 

1  egg  beaten  light,  (extra). 

Sift  all  dry  ingredients  together  and 
stir  in  the  egg  mixed  with  the  first  two 
portions  of  milk.  Melt  the  butter  in  a 
small  frying  pan  or  granite  pie  plate, 
turn  in  the  mixture,  and  over  this  pour 
the  second  half  cup  of  sweet  milk.  Do 
not  stir  in  this  last  half-cup  of  milk. 
Bake  about  25  minutes.  Serve  cut 
like  pie. 

Molasses  Pudding  Sauce. 

1  cup  molasses,         1  tablesp.  butter, 
y2  cup  water,  1  lemon,  juice  and 
y  teasp.  salt,  grated  rind. 

Boil  molasses,  water  and  salt  for  20 
minutes;  add  the  lemon  rind  and  juice 
and  the  butter  and  serve  without  further 
cooking. 

Cream  Johnny  Cake. 

y2  cup  flour,  1  cup  sour  cream, 

2  cups  white  corn-     1  cup  sour  milk, 
meal,  2  well-beaten  eggs, 

y2  teasp.  salt,  1  level  teasp.  soda. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Add  the 
cream,  milk  and  eggs.  Beat  to  a  srwooth 
batter  and  pour  half  an  inch  thick  into  a 
greased,  shallow  pan.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven  and  serve  hot. 

Large  Onions  with  Bacon. 

Peel  any  very  large  onions,  cover  with 
boiling  salted  water  and  stew  gently  until 
just  tender.  Drain  and  place  in  a  buttered 
baking  dish.  On  top  of  each  lay  a  piece  of 
bacon  and  sprinkle  with  pepper  or 
paprika.  Set  in  a  hot  oven  until  the 
bacon  is  cooked. 


Flotsam  and  Jetsam 
About  Home  Grounds. 

Flagged  Walks. 

"Walks  of  broken  or  irregular  pieces 
of  flat  stone,  with  the  crevices  between 
them  planted  with  sweet-smelling  herbs, 
such  as  thyme  and  similar  little  plants, 
are  at  once  serviceable  and  pleasant 
to  traverse." — E.  G.  Davis. 

The  Best  Taste. 

"The  best  results  in  home  beauti- 
fication  are  attained  by  having  nothing 
individually  conspicuous,  but  with  ever)  - 
thing  in  a  quiet,  harmonious  whole — 
because  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  beauty  of  any  part." —  Cornell 
Bulletin. 

Views  from     the  House. 

"Sightly  outlooks  should  be  made 
available  from  the  living-rooms;  unsightly 
objects  in  any  quarter  should  be  hidden 
by  trees,  shrubbery  or  vines." 

Treatment  for  Monotony. 

A  level  monotonous  country  needs  more 
careful  planning  for  home  grounds  than 
an  interesting  one,  because  in  the  latter 
broad  vistas  must  be  left  open  to  get 
the  various  views.  In  a  monotonous, 
locality,  tall  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
house   may   make   interesting  accents. 
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Usually  clumps  of  trees  or  shrubbery, 
with  a  few  individual  specimens  placed 
in  relation  with  the  whole,  are  much 
more  attractive  than  a  continuous  fringe 
of  either  trees  or  shrubbery.  If,  for 
any  reason,  a  fringe  is  thought  necessary 
it  is  usually  wise  to  have  it  irregular, 
running  out  in  points  and  forming  ir- 
regular bays.  Regular  planting  in  formal 
lines  may  be  resorted  to  for  driveways. 
A  Lawless  Place. 
A  flower-garden,  which  is  flower- 
garden  only — not  lawn,  or  "grounds" — 
may  be  a  perfectly  lawless  place  and  yet 
have  charm.  A  "jumble  of  flowers," 
especially  in  an  "old-fashioned"  garden, 
may  produce  a  very  delightful  effect. 
Usually  a  regular  flower  garden  should 
be  enclosed  by  some  sort  of  hedge  or 
lence;  it  is  not  meant  to  be  seen  openly 


IX. 

ONE  morning  when  big  round  Mr. 
Sun  was  climbing  up  in  the  sky 
and  Old  Mother  West  Wind  had 
sent  all  her  Merry  Little  Breezes  to  play 
in  the  Green  Meadows,  Johnny  Chuck 
started  out  for  a  walk.  First  he  sat  up 
very  straight  and  looked  and  looked  all 
around  to  see  if  Reddy  Fox  was  any- 
where about,  for  you  know  Reddy  Fox 
liked  to  tease  Johnny  Chuck. 

But  Reddy  Fox  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  so  Johnny  Chuck  trotted  down  the 
Lone  Little  Path  to  the  wood.  Mr.  Sun 
was  shining  as  brightly  as  ever  he  could 
and  Johnny  Chuck,  who  was  very,  very 
lat,  grew  very,  very  warm.  By  and  by 
he  sat  down  on  the  end  of  a  log  under  a 
big  tree  to  rest. 

Thump!  Something  hit  Johnny  Chuck 
right  on  the  top  of  his  round  little  head. 
It  made  Johnny  Chuck  jump. 

"Hello,  Johnny  Chuck!"  said  a  voice 
that  seemed  to  come  right  out  of  the 
sky.  Johnny  Chuck  tipped  his  head  way, 
way  back  and  looked  up.  He  was  just  in 
time  to  see  Happy  Jack  Squirrel  drop  a 
nut.  Down  it  came  and  hit  Johnny  Chuck 
right  on  the  tip  of  his  funny,  black,  little 
nose. 

"Oh!"  said  Johnny  Chuck,  and  tumbled 
right  over  back  off  the  log.  But  Johnny 
Chuck  was  so  round  and  so  fat  and  so 
roly-poly  that  it  didn't  hurt  him  a  bit. 

"Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  laughed  Happy  Jack 
up  in  the  tree. 

"Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  laughed  Johnny  Chuck, 
picking  himself  up.  Then  they  both 
laughed  together,  it  was  such  a  good  joke. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  asked 
a  voice  sj  close  to  Johnny  Chuck  that 
he  rolled  over  three  times  he  was  so  sur- 
prised.   It  was  Peter  Rabbit. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  my  wood?" 
asked  Peter  Rabbit. 

"I'm  taking  a  walk,"  said  Johnny 
Chuck. 

"Good,"  said  Peter  Rabbit,  "I'll  tome 
along  too." 

So  Johnny  Chuck  and  Peter  Rabbit  set 
out  along  the  Lone  Little  Path  through 
the  wood.  Peter  Rabbit  hopped  along 
with  great  big  jumps,  for  Peter's  legs  are 
long  and  m  ant  for  jumping,  but  Johnny 
Chuck  couldn't  keep  up  though  he  tried 
very  hard,  for  Johnny's  legs  are  short. 
Pretty  soon  Peter  Rabbit  came  back, 
walking  very  softly.  He  whispered  in 
Johnny  Chuck's  ear. 

"Now  you  push  from  that  side,  Johnny 
Chuck,  and  I'll  pull  from  this  side,  and 
we'll  soon  have  this  big  stone  out  of  your 
doorway,"  said  Jimmy  Skunk. 

So  Johnny  Chuck  pushed  and  Jimmy 
Skunk  pulled,  and  sure  enough  they  soon 
had  the  big  stone  out  of  Johnny  Chuck's 
doorway. 

"Now,"  said  Jimmy  Skunk,  "we'll  roll 
this  big  stone  down  the  Lone  Little 
Path  to  Reddy  Fox's  house  and  we'll 
give  Reddy  Fox  a  surprise." 

So  Johnny  Chuck  and  Jimmy  Skunk 
tugged  and  pulled  and  rolled  the  big 
.^tone  down  to  the  house  of  Reddy  Fox, 
and  sure  enough,  it  filled  his  doorway. 

"Good  night,  Jimmy  Skunk,"  said 
Johnny  Chuck,  and  trotted  down  the 
Lone  Little  Path  toward  home,  chuckling 
to  himself  all  the  way. 

Jimmy  Skunk  walked  slowly  up  the 
Lone  Little  Path  to  the  wood,  for  Jimmy 
Skunk  never  hurries.    Pretty  soon  he 


from  points  on  the  lawn,  yet  a  glimpse  of 
it  is  desirable.  One  should  be  able  to  go 
into  a  garden,  and  the  glimpse  should 
be  an  invitation  to  enter. 

When  All  Has  Been  Said. 

When  all  has  been  said,  each  person 
must  plan  his  or  her  own  garden.  It  is 
not  wise  to  adopt  a  set  plan  from  any 
source  at  all.  Each  should  consider 
well,  select  ideas  and  adapt  them  to  the 
very  garden  in  hand.  Only  so  can  in- 
dividuality be  attained — and  that  is  one 
of  the  great  charms  of  any  garden; 
only  so  can  real  pleasure  be  attained — ■ 
for  the  things  you  plan  out  for  yourself 
are  the  ones  you  really  love;  they  are,  as 
it  were,  the  children  of  your  thought, 
and  so  they  express  you  and  are  part  of 
you. 


came  to  the  big  hollow  tree  where  Bobby 
Coon  lives,  and  there  he  met  Hooty  the 
Owl. 

"Hello,  Jimmy  Skunk,  where  have 
you  been?"  asked  Hooty  the  Owl. 

"Just  for  a  walk,"  said  Jimmy  Skunk. 
"Who  lives  in  this  big  hollow  tree?" 

"Now  of  course  Jimmy  Skunk  knew  all 
the  time,  but  he  pretended  he  didn't. 

"Oh,  this  is  Bobby  Coon's  house,"  said 
Hooty  the  Owl. 

"Let's  give  Bobby  Coon  a  surprise," 
said  Jimmy  Skunk. 

"How?"  asked  Hooty  the  Owl. 

"We'll  fill  his  house  full  of  sticks  and 
leaves."  said  Jimmy  Skunk. 

Hooty  the  Owl  thought  that  would  be 
a  good  joke,  so  while  Jimmy  Skunk  gath- 
ered all  the  old  sticks  and  leaves  he  could 
find,  Hooty  the  Owl  stuffed  them  into 
the  old  hollow  tree,  which  was  Bobby 
Coon's  house,  until  he  couldn't  get  in 
another  one. 

"Good  night,"  said  Jimmy  Skunk  as 
he  began  to  climb  the  Crooked  Little 
Path  up  the  hill  to  his  own  snug  little 
home. 

"Good  night,"  said  Hooty,  the  owl,  as 
he  flew  like  a  big  soft  shadow  over  to  the 
Great  Pine. 

By  and  by  when  old  Mother  Moon  was 
just  going  to  bed  and  all  the  little  stars 
were  too  sleepy  to  twinkle  any  longer, 
Reddy  Fox  and  Bobby  Coon,  very  tired 
and  very  wet  from  playing  in  the  Laugh- 
ing Brook,  came  up  the  Lone  Little  Path, 
ready  to  tumble  into  their  snug  little  beds. 
They  were  chuckling  over  the  trick  they 
had  played  on  Johnny  Chuck,  and  the  way 
they  had  waked  up  old  Grandfather  Frog, 
and  all  the  other  mischief  they  had  done. 
What  do  you  suppose  they  said  when  they 
reached  their  homes  and  found  that 
someone  else  had  been  playing  jokes, 
too? 

I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  but  round,  red 
Mr.  Sun  was  laughing  very  hard  as  he 
peeped  over  the  hill  at  Reddy  Fox  and 
Bobby  Coon,  and  he  won't  tell  why. 

"I've  found  something,"  said  Peter 
Rabbit. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Johnny  Chuck. 

"I'll  show  you,"  said  Peter  Rabbit, 
"but  you  must  be  very,  very  still,  and  not 
make  the  least  little  bit  of  noise." 

Johnny  Chuck  promised  to  be  very, 
very  still  for  he  wanted  very  much  to  see 
what  Peter  Rabbit  had  found.  Peter 
Rabbit  tip-toed  down  the  Lone  Little 
Path  through  the  wood,  his  funny  long 
ears  pointing  right  up  to  the  sky.  And 
behind  him  tip-toed  Johnny  Chuck, 
wondering  and  wondering  what  it  could  be 
that  Peter  Rabbit  had  found. 

Pretty  soon  they  came  to  a  nice  mossy 
green  log  right  across  the  Lone  Little 
Path.  Peter  Rabbit  stopped  and  sat  up 
very  straight.  He  looked  this  way  and 
looked  that  way.  Johnny  Chuck  stopped 
too  and  he  sat  up  very  straight  and 
looked  this  way  and  looked  that  way, 
but  all  he  could  see  was  the  mossy  green 
log  across  the  Lone  Little  Path. 

"What  is  it,  Peter  Rabbit?"  whis- 
pered Johnny  Chuck. 

"You  can't  see  it  yet,"  whispered 
Peter  Rabbit,  "for  first  we  have  to  jump 
over  that  mossy  green  log.  Now  I'll 
jump  first,  and  then  you  jump  just  the 
way  I  do,  and  then  you'll  see  what  it  is 
I've  found,"  said  Peter  Rabbit. 

So  Peter  Rabbit  jumped  first,  and  be- 
cause his  legs  are  long  and  meant  for 


jumping,  he  jumped  way,  way  over  the 
mossy  green  log.  Then  he  turned  around 
and  sat  up  to  see  Johnny  Chuck  jump 
ver  the  mossy  green  log,  too. 

Johnny  Chuck  tried  to  jump  very  high 
and  very  far,  just  as  he  had  seen  Peter 
Rabbit  jump,  but  Johnny  Chuck's  legs 
are  very  short  and  not  meant  for  jumping. 
Besides,  Johnny  Chuck  was  very,  very  fat. 
So  though  he  tried  very  hard  indeed  to 
jump  just  like  Peter  Rabbit,  he  stubbed 
his  toes  on  the  top  of  the  mossy  gr.en  log 
and  over  he  tumbled,  head  first,  and 
landed  with  a  great  big  thump  right  on 
Reddy  Fox,  who  was  lying  fast  asleep 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mossy  green  log. 

Peter  Rabbit  laughed  and  laughed 
until  he  had  to  hold  his  sides. 

My,  how  frightened  Johnny  Chuck  was 
when  he  saw  what  he  had  done!  Before 
he  could  get  on  his  feet  he  had  rolled 
right  over  behind  a  little  bush,  and  there 
he  lay  very,  very  still. 

Reddy  Fox  awoke  with  a  grunt  when 
Johnny  Chuck  fell  on  him  so  hard,  and 
the  first  thing  he  saw  was  Peter  Rabbit 
laughing  so  that  he  had  to  hold  his  sides. 
Reddy  Fox  didn't  stop  to  look  around. 
He  thought  that  Peter  Rabbit  had 
jumped  on  him.  Up  jumped  Reddy  Fox 
and  away  ran  Peter  Rabbit.  Away  went 
Reddy  Fox  after  Peter  Rabbit.  Peter 
dodged  behind  the  trees,  and  jumped 
over  the  bushes,  and  ran  this  way  and  ran 
that  way,  just  as  hard  as  ever  he  could, 
for  Peter  Rabbit  was  very  much  afraid 
of  Reddy  Fox.  And  Reddy  Fox  followed 
Peter  Rabbit  behind  the  trees  and  over 
the  bushes  this  way  and  that  way,  but 
he  couldn't  catch  Peter  Rabbit.  Pretty 
soon  Peter  Rabbit  came  to  the  house  of 
Jimmy  Skunk.  He  knew  that  Jimmy 
Skunk  was  over  in  the  pasture,  so  he 
popped  right  in  and  then  he  was  safe, 
for  the  door  of  Jimmy  Skunk's  house  was 
too  small  for  Reddy  Fox  to  squeeze  in. 
Reddy  Fox  sat  down  and  waited,  but 
Peter  Rabbit  didn't  come  out.  By  and 
by  Reddy  Fox  gave  it  up  and  trotted  off 
home  where  old  Mother  Fox  was  waiting 
for  him. 

All  this  time  Johnny  Chuck  had  sat 
very  still,  watching  Reddy  Fox  try  to 
catch  Peter  Rabbit.  And  when  he  saw 
Peter  Rabbit  pop  into  the  house  of  Jimmy 
Skunk  and  Reddy  Fox  trot  away  home, 
Johnny  Chuck  stood  up  and  brushed  his 
little  coat  very  clean  and  then  he  trotted 
back  up  the  Lone  Little  Path  through 
the  wood  to  his  own  dear  little  path 
through  the  Green  Meadows  where  the 
Merry  Little  Breezes  of  Old  Mother  West 
Wind  were  still  playing,  till  he  was  safe 
in  his  own  snug  little  home  once  more. 


The  Fashions. 

How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Orit.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form: — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 

Name  

Post  Office  

County  

R.  R.  No  

Province  

Number  of  Pattern  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement — Waist  Bust  

Date   of   issue   in   which   pattern  ap- 
peared  

Be  Sure  to  Write  Numbers  Clearly. 

Our  Fashion  Book. 

A  fashion  catalogue  containing  over 
500  designs  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt 
of  12  cents.  Book  contains  article  on 
dressmaking  and  illustrations  of  stitches. 
When  ordering  from  it  use  above  blank. 


3403.    An  Attractive  Suit. 

(  lit  in  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years. 
A  14-year  size  will  require  4>£  yards 
of  44-inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 


Stories  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind. 

(Serial  rights  secured  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
PETER  RABBIT  PLAYS  A  JOKE. 
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3921.    Child's  Play  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  1,  2,  3  and  4  years. 
A  2-year  size  requires  2$$  yards  of 
36-inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3926.    Misses'  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
To  make  the  dress  for  an  18-year  size 
requires  4  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  about  2Y% 
yards.    Price,  15  cents. 

3918.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  4?g  yards  of  36- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3705.    Ladies'  House  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48  inches  bust  measure.  A  38- 
inch  size  will  require  6K  yards  of  27- 
inch  material.  The  width  at  the  foot 
is  2]4  yards.    Price,  15  cents. 


3920.    Child's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 
A  6-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of 
36-inch  material  for  the  dress,  and  l^g 
yard  for  the  guimpe.    Price,  15  cents. 

3910.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  The  38-inch 
size  requires  3K  yards  for  the  slip  of  44- 
inch  material  and  2 yi  yards  of  40-inch 
material  for  the  bolero.  The  width 
at  the  foot  is  2yi  yards.    Price,  15  cents. 

3919.    Junior's  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years. 
A  14-year  size  requires  3>%  yards  of 
40-inch  material.  The  width  of  the 
skirt  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards.  Price, 
15  cents. 

3448.  A  Pleasing  Apron. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium, 
36-38;  large,  40-42;  extra  large,  44-46 
inches  bust  measure.  To  make  the 
design  for  a  medium  size  will  require  4>£ 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price,  15  cents. 


Your  Health. 


By  "Medicus." 


THERE  are  a  few  fundamentals  that 
a  practical  nurse  should  know. 
Perhaps  as  important  as  anything, 
she  should  have  a  generous  supply  of 
"horse  sense."  She  will  be  placed  in 
many  a  trying  position,  and  she  will 
need  good  judgment  to  solve  the  problems 
efficiently.  Three  years  in  a  hospital 
with  a  multitude  of  lectures  can  never 
adequately  supply  this  deficiency.  "A 
square  plug  will  not  fill  a  round  hole." 
In  other  words,  many  of  us  are  misfits. 
The  successful  nurse,  then,  is  one  who 
is  "born  a  nurse,"  one  who  derives 
pleasure  from  her  daily  tasks,  although 
many  a  thing  is  distasteful,  one  who  can 
see  the  sunshine,  "the  silver  lining," 
one  who  is  an  optimist  all  the  time. 

"Keep  your  eyes  open,  your  ears 
pinned  back  and  your  mouth  shut." 
This  paves  the  way  to  an  example  of  the 
Biblical  teaching:  "The  last  shall  come 
first."  The  nurse  must  observe  discreet 
silence  most  religiously.  She  must  never 
discuss  with  her  friends  what  she  has 
seen  or  heard  in  the  sick  room.  It 
should  be  regarded  as  sacred.  She  must 
keep  her  eyes  open — to  see  things — to  be 
observant  of  any  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  patient. 

Next  week  I  shall  begin,  if  there  is 
space,  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with 
Home  Nursing — keeping  records,  tempera- 
ture charts,  the  sick  room,  sponge 
bath,  hypodermic  injections,  the  ther- 
mometer, enemas,  mustard  plasters  and 
poultices,  ventilation. 

Trouble  in  Digestive  Organs. 

J.  H.  Ont.  Minister  had  nervous 
breakdown  a  few  years  ago,  but  last 
year  was  able  to  resume  work.  For  some 
weeks  has  complained  of  distress  and 
discomfort  in  digestive  organs  on  Mon- 
days and  sometimes  Sunday  nights.  He 
has  three  services  on  Sunday,  with  a  drive 
of  14  miles,  so  seems  to  need  nourishing 
food  to  be  able  to  stand  the  strain.  .  . 
The  question  is  what  is  best?  Are  soups 
nourishing  enough?  How  many  eggs  or 
egg-nogs  could  a  man  in  such  work  take 
for  his  benefit  on  Sunday  and  Monday? 
Milk  seems  scarce  here,  but  how  much 
should  he  drink  in  a  day,  and  hot  or  cold? 
What  kinds  of  meat  are  best?  Are  starchy 
foods  helpful  or  harmful?  He  is  50 
years  old." 

Ans.— Evidently  the  trouble  is  nervous 
in  origin,  occurring  on  Monday  after 
a  day  of  nervous  strain.  For  that  reason 
I  would  suggest  that  Sunday  be  a 
"day  of  rest"  for  his  digestive  organs. 
He  will  be  able  to  think  more  clearly, 
reason  more  logically  and  sleep  better 
•  if  he  has  not  an  overloaded  stomach. 
Soups,  for  example,  are  "filling,"  also 
raw  fruits  and  salads  (cabbage,  lettuce, 
celery,  radishes),  also  apple  sauce  with 
little  sugar;  tea  or  coffee  (weak  and  not 
much  sugar)  might  be  recommended, 
especially  when  he  is  fatigued. 

Raw  eggs  and  egg-nogs  are  not  recom- 
mended. It  has  been  proven  that  raw 
eggs  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  not 
digested  at  all,  and  may  actually  do 
harm  (headaches  or  diarrhoea).  Milk 
is  the  ideal  food  for  everybody.  If 
it  is  scarce  use  plenty  of  butter  and  vege- 
tables. It  makes  no  difference  whether 
he  drinks  the  milk  hot  or  cold,  and  it 
should  be  drunk  slowly.  Meats  do  not 
differ  much  in  their  effects  on  the  body, 
red  or  white.  Some  are  more  difficult 
to  digest  because  of  the  fat,  pork  for 


example.  Starchy  foods  in  moderation 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  menu 
balanced. 

Tuberculosis. 

M.  D.,  Ont.  "You  seem  to  be  helping 
so  many  people  that  I  too  am  seeking 
advice.  I  underwent  an  operation  for 
what  the  doctors  pronounced  a  tuber- 
cular gland.  The  cut  healed  rapidly 
and  I  was  out  of  the  hospital  in  two  weeks. 
On  May  8th  I  noticed  another  lump 
directly  under  the  old  cut,  which  is  right 
across  the  lower  part  of  left  breast. 
It  is  most  painful  at  night  when  I  first 
go  to  bed.  I  have  to  lie  just  so.  Towards 
morning  it  is  much  easier. 

I  am  25  years  of  age  and  now  weigh 
98  pounds.  I  have  felt  very  short  of 
breath  during  last  few  weeks  and  seem 
to  be  tired  for  no  apparent  reason. 
Then  again  I  have  all  kinds  of  energy. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  you 
would  advise  an  operation?  Or  could  I 
get  equally  good  results  from  tuberculin 
or  X-ray  treatments?  Both  have  been 
suggested  to  me  as  an  alternative." 

Ans. — From  the  excellent  history  that 
you  sent  I  would  conclude  that  another 
gland  has  become  infected.  (Do  you 
drink  pasteurized  milk?).  Your  other 
operation  was  so  successful  (only  two 
weeks  in  the  hospital)  that  I  would 
suggest  that  you  consult  the  same  surgeon 
again  if  possible.  Tuberculin  treatment 
is  rather  prolonged,  and  it  means  con- 
siderable time  and  money.  X-ray  treat- 
ment is  still  more  uncertain  in  its  results. 
While  visiting  one  of  the  larger  clinics 
I  saw  a  number  of  patients  with  tuber- 
culous glands  treated  with  Arsphenamine 
— an  arsenic  compound,  injected  intraven- 
ously (directly  into  the  blood).  I  would 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  out  doors, 
especially  in  the  sunshine.  Tanning 
is  one  of  the  latest  methods  of  treating 
tuberculosis,  especially  of  bone  and  joints. 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  sunshine 
has  the  same  effects  as  radium.  Drink 
pasteurized  milk. 


Kentucky  Superstitions. 

A BOOK  with  the  above  title  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  superstition, 
old  as  the  human  race,  still  survives. 
According  to  Literary  Digest  there  are 
scattered  among  the  four  thousand  or 
more  weird  fancies  collected  from  isolated 
mountaineers  and  lowland  darkies,  a 
number  of  gems  such  as: — ■ 

"To  cure  your  back-ache,  let  a  seventh 
child  walk  seven  times  up  and  down 
your  back." 

"If  you  put  the  last  nickel  of  your 
allowance  into  the  church  offering, 
you  will  get  a  check  within  the  next 
few  days." 

"One  never  sees  a  blue  jay  on 
Friday  because  these  birds  carry  sand  to 
the  devil  on  that  day.  Another  version 
says  that  every  blue  jay  carries  a  piece 
of  wood  to  hell  on  Friday,  to  heat  the 
lawyers." 

"Locusts  come  every  seventeen  years; 
if  they  have  a  W  on  the  wing,  it  means 
woe,  war  and  want." 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  the 
end  the  compilers  had  in  view  was  hum- 
orous or  satirical.  That,  we  are  told,  is 
not  the  case;  their  purpose  was  a  serious 
one  and  it  is  as  a  contribution  to  history 
and  psychology  that  the  book  is  meant 
to  be  of  value. 


Popularity  Ever  Increasing' 

The  Pure  Deliciou.sn.ess  of 

"SALAD A" 

Natural  Leaf  Green  Tea  is  recognized, 
as  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  it  shows.  H3°6 


Try  it  to-day 


Yoti  will  liKe  it 


"In  unsettled  times  the  thoughts  of 
men  turn  instinctively  to  the  sound 
security  of  Life  Insurance." 


The  first  step  to  securing  suitable  and 
adequate  Life  Insurance  is  to  obtain 
dependable  information. 

Permit  The  Great-West  Life  to  give  you 
that  information— by  mail,  if  you  wish, 
for  leisurely  consideration. 

You  will  readily  see  the  merits  of  The 
Great-West  Plans.  Inexpensive,  profit- 
able, liberal — these  policies  have  appealed 
to  over  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
persons  as  the  best  anywhere  available. 

The  Great-West  Life  Assurance  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  WINNIPEG 


PURITJ 


More  Bread  dndfr&etter  Bread  " 


and  Better  Pastry  ioo 


Use  if  in  All 
Your  Baking 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

The  Great  Clay  Belt  of  Northern  Ontario  lies  one  degree  south  of  Winnipeg,  and 
contains  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  by  returned 
soldiers  and  sailors  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50  cents  per  acre. 

Information  required  by  intending  settlers  is  found  in  a  booklet  on  "Northern 
Ontario"  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Honorable  Manning  Doherty, 
and  may  be  had  free  on  application. 

Write:-  H.  A.  MACDONELL,       Director  of  Colonization, 
Parliament  Buildings,    Toronto,  Ontario 


When  writing  to  our  advertisers  will  you  kindly  mention  The  Farmer's  Advocate 
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"He  Has  a  Beautiful  Home,"  (who  builds  with — ) 

MILTON  BRICK 

The  wonderful  color  effects  obtainable  from  red,  buff  and 
flashed  brick — and  the  beauty  of  our  "rug"  brick — make  Milton 
Brick  homes  unusually  handsome  in  appearance. 

We  carry  a  stock  of  Pressed  and  Rug  Brick  for  immediate 
delivery.  Samples  on  application. 

MILTON  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Head  Office:  Milton,  Ont.  Toronto  Office:  48  Adelaide  St.  West. 


I 
I 
I 

J 


Bay  Diamond  Ware  or  Pearl  Ware  kitchen  uten- 
sils and  savework.  They  are  so  clean,  with  a  flint- 
hard,  smooth  surface  that  wipes  clean  like  china. 
No  scouring,  no  scraping  or  polishing.  Just  use 
soap  and  water. 

Every  conceivable  pot  and  pan  is  made  in  either  Pearl 
or  Diamond  Ware,  the  two  splendid  quality  SfKP  Ena- 
meled Wares.  Diamond  Ware  is  a  three-coated  enameled 
steel*  sky  blue  and  white  outside,  snowy  white  inside. 

Pearl  Ware  is  enameled  steel  with  two  coats 
of  grey  and  white  enamel  inside  and  out. 
Either  ware  will  give  long  service.  Ask  for 


SMP 

'quality; 


Pearl  Ware  or 
Diamond  Ware 


™*Sheet  Metal  Products  Co 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 
EDMONTON    VANCOUVER  CALGARY 


OF  CANADA 
LIMITED 
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Lundy  Lawn  Fence 


Every  residence,  whether  mansion  or  cottage, 
is  made  more  lovely  by  a  Lundy  Ornamental 
Wire  Fence.  It  imparts  a  dressed  and  finished 
appearance  to  premises,  and  indicates  the 
quality  and  desirability  of  the  property  en- 
closed. An  installation  of  Lundy  Fence  will 
be  reasonable  in  price,  a  constant  source  of 
satisfaction,  and  will  considerably  increase 
the  apparent  value  of  the  property. 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE,  PRICES,  ETC. 

Fence  of  all  descriptions — Steel  and  Wire,  for 
Farms,  Residences,  Factories  and  Institutes. 

A.  R.  LUNDY 

257  King  St.  West  TORONTO 


T.  Tembarom 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

Author  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  'The  Shuttle," 
"The  Secret  Garden,"  etc. 

Serial  rights  secured  by  "The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine." 


CHAPTER  V. 

At  about  the  time  Tembarom  made  his 
rush  to  catch  the  "L"  Joseph  Hutchinson 
was  passing  through  one  of  his  periodical 
fits  of  infuriated  discouragement.  Little 
Ann  knew  they  would  occur  every  two 
or  three  days,  and  she  did  not  wonder  at 
them.  Also  she  knew  that  if  she  merely 
sat  still  and  listened  as  she  sewed,  she 
would  be  doing  exactly  what  her  mother 
would  have  done  and  what  her  father 
would  find  a  sort  of  irritated  comfort  in. 
There  was  no  use  in  citing  people's  villain- 
ies and  calling  them  names  unless  you  had 
an  audience  who  would  seem  to  agree  to 
the  justice  of  your  accusations. 

So  Mr.  Hutchinson  charged  up  and 
down  the  room,  his  face  red,  and  his  hands 
thrust  in  his  coat  pockets.  He  was  giving 
his  opinions  of  America  and  Americans, 
and  he  spoke  with  his  broadest  Man- 
chester accent,  and  threw  in  now  and  then 
a  word  or  so  of  Lancashire  dialect  to  add 
roughness  and  strength,  the  angrier  a 
a  Manchester  man  being,  the  broader 
and,  therefore,  the  more  forcible  his 
accent.  "Tha"  is  somehow  a  great  deal 
more  bitter  or  humorous  or  affectionate 
than  the  mere  ordinary  "You"  or 
"Yours." 

'"Merica,"  he  bellowed  —  "dang 
'Merica!  I  says — an'  dang  'Mericans. 
Goin'  about  th'  world  braggin'  an'  boastin' 
about  their  sharpness  an'  their  open- 
'andedness.  'Go  to  'Merica,'  folks'll  tell 
you,  'with  an  invention,  and  there's 
dozens  of  millionaires  ready  to  put  money 
in  it.'  Fools!" 

"Now,  Father," — Little  Ann's  voice, 
was  as  maternal  as  her  mother's  had  been, 
— "now,  Father,  love,  don't  work  your- 
self up  into  a  passion.  You  know  it's 
not  good  for  you." 

"I  don't  need  to  work  myself  up  into 
one.  I'm  in  one.  A  man  sells  everything 
he  owns  to  get  to  'Merica,  an'  when  he 
gets  there  what  does  he  find?  He  canna' 
get  near  a  millionaire.  He's  pushed  here 
and  scuffled  there,  an'  told  this  chap  can't 
see  him,  an'  that  chap  isn't  interested, 
an'  he  must  wait  his  chance  to  catch 
this  one.  An'  he  waits  an'  waits,  an' 
goes  up  in  elevators  an'  stands  on  one 
leg  in  lobbies,  till  he's  broke'  down  an' 
sick  of  it,  an'  has  to  go  home  to  England 
steerage." 

Little  Ann  looked  up  from  her  sewing. 
He  had  been  walking  furiously  for  half 
an  hour,  and  had  been  tired  to  begin  with. 
She  had  heard  his  voice  break  roughly 
as  he  said  the  last  words.  He  threw 
himself  astride  a  chair  and,  crossing  his 
arms  on  the  back  of  it,  dropped  his  head 
on  them.  Her  mother  never  allowed 
this.  Her  idea  was  that  women  were 
made  to  tide  over  such  moments  for  the 
weaker  sex.  Far  had  it  been  from  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  to  call  it  weaker. 
"But  there's  times,  Ann,  when  just  for  a 
bit  they're  just  like  children.  They  need 
comforting  without  being  let  to  know 
they  are  being  comforted.  You  know 
how  it  is  when  your  back  aches,  and 
some  one  just  slips  a  pillow  under  it  in 
the  right  place  without  saying  anything. 
That's  what  women  can  do  if  they've 
got  heads.    It  needs  a  head." 

Little  Ann  got  up  and  went  to  the  chair. 
She  began  to  run  her  fingers  caressingly 
through  the  thick,  grizzled  hair. 

"There,  Father,  love,  there!"  she  said. 
"We  are  going  back  to  England,  at  any 
rate,  aren't  we?  And  grandmother  will  be 
so  glad  to  have  us  with  her  in  her  cottage. 
And  America's  only  one  place." 

"I  tried  it  first,  dang  it!"  jerked  out 
Hutchinson.  "Every  one  told  me  to  do 
it."  He  quoted  again  with  derisive  scorn: 
"  'You  to  to  'Merica.  'Merica's  the  place 
for  a  chap  like  you.  'Merica's  the  place 
for  inventions.'  Liars!" 

Little  Ann  went  on  rubbing  the  grizzled 
head  lovingly. 

"Well,  now  we're  going  back  to  try 
England.  You  never  did  really  .try 
England.  And  you  know  how  beautiful 
it'll  be  in  the  country,  with  the  primroses 
in  bloom  and  the  young  lambs  in  the 
fields."  The  caressing  hand  grew  even 
softer.    "And  you're  not  going  to  forget 


how  mother  believed  in  the  invention 
you  can't  do  that." 

Hutchinson  lifted  his  head  and  looke 
at  her. 

"Eh,  Ann,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  comfort- 
able little  body.  You've  got  a  way  with 
you  just  like  your  poor  mother  had. 
You  always  say  the  right  thing  to  help 
a  chap  pull  himself  together.  Your 
mother  did  believe  in  it,  didn't  she?"- 

She  had,  indeed,  believed  in  it,  though 
her  faith  was  founded  more  upon  con- 
fidence in  "Mr.  Hutchinson"  than  in  any 
profound  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 
appliance  his  inspiration  would  supply. 
She  knew  it  had  something  important 
to  do  with  locomotive  engines,  and  she 
knew  that  if  railroad  magnates  would 
condescend  to  consider  it,  her  husband 
was  sure  that  fortune  would  flow  in. 
She  had  lived  with  the  "invention," 
as  it  was  respectfully  called,  for  years. 

"That  she  did,"  answered  Little  Ann. 
"And  before  she  died  she  said  to  me  'Little 
Ann,'  she  said,  'there's  one  thing  you 
must  never  let  your  father  do.  You  must 
never  let  him  begin  not  to  believe  in  his 
invention.  Your  father's  a  clever  man, 
and  it's  a  clever  invention,  and  it'jl 
take  his  fortune  yet.  You  must  remind 
him  how  I  believed  in  it  and  how  sure  1 
was'." 

Hutchinson  rubbed  his  hands  thought- 
fully. He  had  heard  this  before,  but 
it  did  him  good  to  hear  it  again. 

"She  said  that,  did  she?"  he  found 
vague  comfort  in  saying.  '  'She  said  that  ?" 

"Yes,  she  did,  Father.  It  was  the  very 
day  before  she  died." 

"Well,  she  never  said  anything  she 
hadn't  thought  out,"  he  said  in  slow 
retrospection.  "And  she  had  a  good 
head  of  her  own.  Eh,  she  was  a  wonder- 
ful woman,  she  was,  for  sticking  to 
things.  That  was  th'  Lancashire  in  her. 
Lancashire  folks  knows  their  own  minds.'' 

"Mother  knew  hers,"  said  Ann.  "And 
she  always  said  you  knew  yours.  Come 
and  sit  in  your  own  chair,  Father,  and 
have  your  paper." 

She  had  tided  him  past  the  worst 
currents  without  letting  him  slip  into, 
them. 

"I  like  folks  that  knows  their  own 
minds,"  he  said  as  he  sat  down  and  took 
his  paper  from  her.  "You  know  yours, 
Ann;  and  there's  that  Tembarom  chap. 
He  knows  his.  I've  been  noticing  that 
chap."  There  was  a  certain  pleasure  is 
using  a  tone  of  amiable  patronage.  "Hi  's 
got  a  way  with  him  that's  worth  money 
to  him  in  business,  if  he  only  knew  it  J 

"I  don't  think  he  knows  he's  got  a 
way,"  Little  Ann  said.  "His  way  is- 
just  him." 

"He  just  gets  over  people  with  it, 
like  he  got  over  me.  I  was  ready  to 
knock  his  head  off  first  time  he  spoke  to- 
me. I  was  ready  to  knock  anybody's 
head  off  that  day.  I'd  just  had  that 
letter  from  Hadman.  He  made  me  sick 
wi'  the  way  he  pottered  an'  played  the 
fool  about  the  invention.  He  believed 
in  it  right  enough,  but  he  hadn't  the 
courage  of  a  mouse.  He  wasn't  goin' 
to  be  the  first  one  to  risk  his  money. 
Him,  with  all  he  has!  He's  the  very  chap, 
to  be  able  to  set  it  goin'.  If  I  could  have 
got  some  one  else  to  put  up  brass,  it'd 
have  started  him.  It's  want  o'  backbone, 
that's  the  matter  wi'  Hadman  an'  his 
lot," 

"Some  of  these  days  some  of  thcni  re 
going  to  get  their  eyes  open,"  said  Little 
Ann,  "and  then  the  others  will  be  sorry. 
Mr.  Tembarom  says  they'll  fall  over 
themselves  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor." 

Hutchinson  chuckled. 

"That's  New  York,"  he  said.  "He's 
a  rum  chap.  But  he  thinks  a  good  bit, 
of  the  invention.  I've  talked  it  over  with 
him,  because  I've  wanted  to  talk,  and 
the  one  thing  I've  noticed  about  Tem- 
barom is  that  he  can  keep  his  mouth  shut." 

"But  he  talks  a  good  deal,"  said  Ann. 

"That's  the  best  of  it.  You'd  think 
he  was  telling  all  he  knows,  and  he's 
not  by  a  fat  lot.  He  tells  you  what  you'll 
like  to  hear,  and  he's  not  sly;  but  he  can 
keep  a  shut  mouth.    That's  Lancashire. 
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Some  folks  can't  do  it  even  when  they 
want  to." 

"His  father  came  from  England." 
That's  where  the  lad's  sense  comes 
from.    Perhaps  he's  Lancashire.    He  had 
as  lot  of  good  ideas  about  the  way  to  get 
at  Hadman." 

A  knock  at  the  door  broke  in  upon  them. 
Mrs.  Bowse  presented  herself,  wearing 
a  novel  expression  on  her  face.  It  was 
at  once  puzzled  and  not  altogether  dis- 
agreeably excited. 

"I  wish  you  would  come  down  into 
the  dining-room,  Little  Ann."  She 
hesitated.  "Mr.  Tembaron's  brought 
home  such  a  queer  man.  He  picked  him 
up  ill  in  the  street.  He  wants  me  to 
let  him  stay  with  him  for  the  night, 
anyhow.  I  don't  think  he's  crazy,  but 
I  guess  he's  lost  his  memory.  Queerest 
thing  I  ever  saw.  He  doesn't  know  his 
name  or  anything." 

"See  here,"  broke  out  Hutchinson, 
dropping  his  hands  and  his  paper  on  his 
knee,  "I'm  not  going  to  have  Ann  goin' 
down  stairs  to  quiet  lunatics." 

"He's  as  quiet  as  a  child,"  Mrs. 
Bowse  protested.  "There's  something 
pitiful  about  him,  he  seems  so  frightened. 
He's  drenched  to  the  skin." 

"Call  an  ambulance  and  send  him  to 
the  hospital,"  advised  Hutchinson. 

"That's  what  Mr.  Tembarom  says  he 
can't  do.  It  frightens  him  to  death  to 
speak  of  it.  He  just  clings  to  Mr. 
Tembarom  sort  of  awful,  as  if  he  thinks 
he'll  save  his  life.  But  that  isn't  all," 
she  added  in  an  amazed  tone,  "he's  given 
Mr.  Tembarom  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars." 

"What!"  shouted  Hutchinson,  bound- 
ing to  his  feet  quite  unconsciously. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Little  Ann. 

"Just  you  come  and  look  at  it,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Bowse,  nodding  her  head. 

"There's  over  two  thousand  dollars 
in  bills  spread  out  on  the  table  in  the 
dining-room  this  minute.  He  had  it  in 
a  belt  pocket,  and  he  dragged  it  out  in  the 
street  and  would  make  Mr.  Tembarom 
take  it.  Do  come  and  tell  us  what  to 
do." 

"I'd  get  him  to  take  off  his  wet  clothes 
and  get  into  bed,  and  drink  some  hot 
spirits  and  water  first,"  said  Little  Ann. 
"Wouldn't  you,  Mrs.  Bowse?" 

Hutchinson  got  up,  newspaper  in  hand. 

"I  say,  I'd  like  to  go  down  and  have 
a  look  at  that  chap  myself,"  he  an- 
nounced. 

"If  he's  so  frightened,  perhaps — " 
Little  Ann  hesitated. 

"That's  it,"  put  in  Mrs.  Bowse.  "He's 
so  nervous  it'd  make  him  worse  to  see 
another  man.  You'd  better  wait,  Mr. 
Hutchinson." 

Hutchinson  sat  down  rather  grumpily, 
and  Mrs.  Bowse  and  Little  Ann  went 
down  the  stairs  together. 

"I  feel  real  nervous  myself,"  said  Mrs. 
Bowse,  "it's  so  queer.  But  he's  not 
crazy.  He's  quiet  enough." 

As  they  neared  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  Little  Ann  could  see  over  the 
balustrade  into  the  dining-room.  The 
strange  man  was  sitting  by  the  table,  his 
disordered,  black-haired  head  on  his 
arm.  He  looked  like  an  exhausted  thing. 
Tembarom  was  sitting  by  him,  and 
was  talking  in  an  encouraging  voice. 
He  had  laid  a  hand  on  one  of  the 
stranger's.  On  the  table  beside  them 
was  spread  a  number  of  bills  which  had 
evidently  just  been  counted. 

"Here's  the  ladies,"  said  Tembarom. 
The  stranger  lifted  his  head  and,  having 
looked,  rose  and  stood  upright,  waiting. 
It  was  the  involuntary,  mechanical 
action  of  a  man  who  had  been  trained 
among  gentlemen.  i  i 

"It's  Mrs.  Bowse  again,  and  she's 
brought  Miss  Hutchinson  down  with  her. 
Miss  Hutchinson  always  knows  what  to 
do,"  explained  Tembarom  in  his  friendly 
voice. 

The  man  bowed,  and  his  bewildered 
eyes  fixed  themselves  on  Little  Ann. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "It's  very 
kind  of  you.    I — I  am —  in  great  trouble. ' ' 

Little  Ann  went  to  him  and  smiled  her 
motherly  smile  at  him. 

"You're  very  wet,"  she  said.  "You'll 
take  a  bad  cold  if  you're  not  careful.  Mrs. 
Bowse  thinks  you  ought  to  go  right  to 
bed  and  have  something  hot  to  drink." 

"It  seems  a  long  time  since  I  was  in 
bed,''  he  answered  her. 

"I'm  very  tired.  Thank  you."  He 
drew  a  weary,  sighing  breath,  but  he 
didn't  move  his  eyes  from  the  girl's  face. 
Perhaps  the  cessation  of  action  in  certain 
cells  of  his  brain  had  increased  action 
in  others.    He  looked  as  though  he  were 
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MADE  IN  CANADA 

BATTERIES 


Is  Your  Battery 
Friend  or  Enemy? 


Most  of  the  successful  farm 
lighting  plants  have  Exide 
Batteries.  Make  sure  that 
yours  has. 


There  is  solid  satisfaction  in  a  loyal  battery — one  that 
you  can  rely  on  to  do  its  duty  in  your  car  and  never  leave 
you  in  the  lurch. 

But  a  frail,  untrustworthy  battery  is  about  the  most 
pesky  thing  in  motordom. 

It  is  up  to  you  whether  your  battery  is  friend  or  enemy, 
or  it  will  be,  when  you  choose  a  new  car  or  replace  the  battery 
in  your  present  car. 

When  you  have  an  Exide,  you  know  there  will  be  instant 
response  as  your  foot  touches  the  starting  pedal.  Click !  and 
the  road  is  bright  from  your  lights.  Never  does  your  motor 
lack  the  spark  to  give  it  life. 

Yet  bodily  comfort  is  not  all  you  get  from  an  Exide 
Battery.  You  get  pocket-book  comfort  as  well,  because  the 
Exide  lasts  so  much  longer. 

Before  you  buy  a  new  car,  find  out  what  kind  of  battery 
it  has.  If  it  is  an  Exide,  it  is  significant  of  quality  through- 
out. When  you  have  to  replace  your  battery,  insist  on  an 
Exide,  and  if  you  have  any  trouble  in  getting  one,  let  us  or 
our  nearest  district  distributor  know. 

District  Distributors 


The  Universal  Battery  Co.  Limited 
OSHAWA,  Ont. 

The  Universal  Battery  Co.  Limited 

116-118  King  Willia  St., 

HAMILTON,  Ont. 

C.  J.  Morgan  &  Co.  Limited 

43  King  Square,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


The  Battery  Engineering  &  Supply  Co.  Limited 
296-300  Laurier  Ave.  W.,  OTTAWA,  Ont. 
The  Auto  Electrical  Service, 
109  Sherbrooke  St.  W., 
MONTREAL,  Que. 


EXIDE  BATTERIES  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

153  DUFFERIN  STREET,  TORONTO 

THE  LONG-LIFE  BATTERY  FOR  YOUR  CAR 


seeing  something  in  Little  Ann's  face 
which  might  not  have  revealed  itself 
so  clearly  to  the  more  normal  gaze. 

He  moved  slightly  nearer  to  her.  He 
was  a  tall  man,  and  had  to  look  down  at 
her. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked  anx- 
iously.   "Names  trouble  me." 

It  was  Ann  who  drew  a  little  nearer  to 
him  now.  She  had  to  look  up,  and  the 
soft,  absorbed  kindness  in  her  eyes  might, 
Tembarom  thought,  have  soothed  a 
raging  lion,  it  was  so  intent  on  its  purpose. 

"My  name  is  Ann  Hutchinson;  but 
never  you  mind  about  it  now,"  she  said. 
"I'll  tell  it  to  you  again.  Let  Mr. 
Tembarom  take  you  up-stairs  to  bed. 
You'll  be  better  in  the  morning."  And 
because  his  hollow  eyes  rested  on  her  so 
fixedly  she  put  her  hand  on  his  wet 
sleeve. 

"You're  wet  through,"  she  said.  "That 
won't  do." 


He  looked  down  at  her  hand  and  then 
at  her  face  again. 

"Help  me,"  he  pleaded,  "just  help  me. 
I  don't  know  what's  happened.  Have  I 
gone  mad?" 

"No",  she  answered;  "not  a  bit.  It'll 
all  come  right  after  a  while;  you'll  see." 

"Will  it,  will  it?"  he  begged,  and  then 
suddenly  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
It  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  him  in  his 
bewildered  misery  try  to  'pull  himself 
together,  and  bite  his  shaking  lips  as 
though  he  vaguely  remembered  that  he 
was  a  man.  "I  beg  pardon,"  he  faltered: 
"I  suppose  I'm  ill." 

"I  don't  know  where  to  put  him,"  Mrs. 
Bowse  was  saying  half  aside;  "I've  not 
got  a  room  empty." 

"Put  him  in  my  bed  and  give  me  a 
shake-down  on  the  floor,"  said  Tem- 
barom. "That'll  be  all  right.  He  doesn't 
want  me  to  leave  him,  anyhow." 

He  turned  to  the  money  on  the  table. 


"Say,"  he  said  to  his  guest,  "there's 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  here. 
We've  counted  it  to  make  sure.  That's 
quite  some  money.    And  it's  yours — " 

The  stranger  looked  disturbed  and 
made  a  nervous  gesture. 

"Don't,  don't!"  he  broke  in.  "Keep  it. 
Some  one  took  the  rest.  This  was  hidden. 
It  will  pay." 

"You  see  he  isn't  real'  out  of  his  mind," 
Mrs.  Bowse  murmured  feelingly. 

"No,  not  real'  out  of  it,"  said  Tem- 
barom. "Say," — as  an  inspiration  oc- 
curred to  him, — "I  guess  maybe  Miss 
Hutchinson  will  keep  it.  Will  you, 
Little  Ann?  You  can  give  it  to  him 
when  he  wants  it." 

"It's  a  good  bit  of  money,"  said  Little 
Ann,  soberly;  "but  I  can  put  it  in  a 
bank  and  pay  Mrs.  Bowse  his  board  every 
week.  Yes,  I'll  take  it.  Now  he  must 
go  to  bed.  It's  a  comfortable  little 
room,"  she  said  to  the  stranger,  "and 
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Founded  1S(>8 


SCALE  AND  RASH 
ON  CHILD'S  HEAD 

Scalp  Sore  and  Inflamed. 
Cross  and  Fretful.  Lost 
Sleep  Cuticura  Heals. 

"Prom  early  infancy  my  little 
girl  bad  a  scale  and  rash  on  her 
head  and  her  scalp  was 
sore  and  inflamed.  She 
was  cross  and  fretful 
and  suffered  loss  of 
sleep  Her  hair  would 
not  grow,  and  her  bead 
was  disfigured. 
"This  trouble  lasted  for 
several  months  and  I  Anally  sent  for  a 
free  sample  of  Cuticura  SoapandO  int- 
ment.  Then  I  purchased  a  cake  of 
Cuticura  Soap  and  a  box  of  Cuticura 
Ointment  and  now  she  is  healed." 
(Signed)  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Kling,  760 
Ashland  Ave.,  Ocean  Park,  Calif. 
Use  Cuticura  for  all  toilet  purposes. 

Bampl«E*chFreebylI»n.  Address:  "Ly»»Bi, Lim- 
ited, 314  St.  Paul  St.,  W.,  Montreal."  Sold  every- 
where. Soap  2Ec.  Ointment 26 and 60c.  Talcum26c. 
JtVV~"Cuticur>  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


A  Young  Canadian  Worthy 
of  the  Name 

"The  men  who  made  Canada  did 
more  than  hew  a  wilderness  into  a 
great  land  of  unlimited  opportunity; 
they  bequeathed  to  us  a  heritage  of 
dauntlessness  and  achievement.  We 
have  in  us  the  blood  of  conquerors 
— of  men  who  won  mightily.  That 
blood  is  either  stagnant— sadly  de- 
teriorated— or  it  flows  vigorous!;1 
and  impels  one  to  strive  toward  bet- 
ter things." 

"Joe  here  is  one  of  the  strivers. 
During  his  spare  time  he  learned  all 
he  could  of  such  special  knowledge 
as  we  require  and  use  in  this  busi- 
ness. Now  he  knows  just  the  things 
he  must  know  to  hold  down  the 
position  to  which  I  have  promoted 
him.  I'm  telling  you  this  because 
there  are  other  good  positions  here 
for  men  who  know.  Boys,  it's  up  to 
you.  You've  only  to  fit  yourselves 
for  those  positions  and  they  are 
yours." 

Joe's  success  was  gained  through 
vocational  training  acquired  from 
the  International  Correspondence 
Schools.  How  about  yourself?  An 
I.  C.  S.  Course  —  there  are  300  — 
is  easy  to  leam.  Let  us  tell  you  all 
about  this  wonderful  method.  Just 
mark  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to 
Montreal  today. 


TEAR  OUT  HERE 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOLS  CANADIAN.  LIMITED 
Dept.  1801  Montreal,  Canada. 

Without  cost  or  obligation  please  send  me 
complete  information  about  the  subject  be- 
fore which  I  have  placed  an  X  in  the  Est 
below: 


□  DRAFTING 

□  Mechanical  Engin'ring 
G  Surveying 

□  Civil  Engineering 

□  ARCHITECTURE 
O  Electrical  Engineering 

□  Stationary  Engineering 

□  CHEMISTRY 

□  Automobiles 


□  STENOGRAPHY 

□  ADVERTISING 

□  Salesmanship 

□  BOOKKEEPING 

□  Agriculture 

Q  Common  School  Subj't* 

□  Traffic  Manager 

□  Business  Management 

□  Cert.  Public  Account't 


Name- 


Street 
Address  . 


Post  Office. 


If nama  of  Course  you  want  is  not  in  the  above 
list,  please  explain  y'our  needs  in  a  special  letter 


Mrs.  Bowse  will  make  you  a  hot  milk- 
punch.    That'll  be  nourishing." 

"Thank  you,"  murmured  the  man, 
still  keeping  his  yearning  eyes  on  her. 
"Thank  you." 

So  he  was  taken  up  to  the  fourth 
floor  and  put  into  Tembarom's  bed. 
The  hot  milk-punch  seemed  to  take  the 
chill  out  of  him,  and  when,  by  lying  on 
his  pillow  and  gazing  at  the  shake-down 
on  the  floor  as  long  as  he  could  keep  his 
eyes  open,  he  had  convinced  himself 
that  Tembarom  was  going  to  stay  with 
him,  he  fell  asleep. 

Little  Ann  went  back  to  her  father 
carrying  a  roll  of  bills  in  her  hands.  It 
was  a  roll  of  such  size  that  Hutchinson 
started  up  in  his  chair  and  stared  at  the 
sight  of  it. 

"Is  that  the  money?"  he  exclaimed. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it? 
What  have  you  found  out,  lass?" 

"Yes,  this  is  it,"  she  answered.  "Mr. 
Tembarom  asked  me  to  take  care  of  it. 
I'm  going  to  put  it  in  the  bank.  But  we 
haven't  found  out  anything." 

(To  be  continued). 


Current  Events. 


The  Canadian  sculptor,  Mr.  Allward, 
has  completed  his  design  for  the  Canadian 
Battlefields  Memorial  which  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  battle  area  of  Europe. 
Critics  say  that  the  monument  will 
probably  be  an  epoch-making  work  for 
Canadian  art. 

*  *    *  * 

On  March  24  the  U.  S.  Senate  ratified 
the  four-power  treaty,  between  the 
United  States,  England,  Japan  and 
France,  for  preservation  of  peace  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

*  *    *  * 

A  five-day  week  has  been  announced 
for  the  Ford  plant  at  Detroit.  Mr. 
Ford  says  the  men  need  an  extra  day  for 
rest  and  recreation;  also  that  the  new 
system  will  provide  more  work  for  un- 
employed. 

*  *    *  * 

On  March  22nd  the  Foreign  Ministers 
began  the  work  of  revising^the  Sevres 
treaty,  regarding  Turkey. 

*  *    *  * 

Viscount  Peel,  grandson  of  the  famous 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  India. 

*  *    *  * 

The  villagers  of  Oberammergau  have 
refused  huge  sums  of  money  offered  them 
by  moving-picture  companies  for  per- 
mission to  reproduce  by  films  the  Passion 
Play  which  is  to  be  enacted  there  in 
May. 

*  *    *  * 

Sayori  Moyoko,  a  prominent  Japanese- 
shipping  engineer,  says  the  Economic 
Conference  at  Genoa  must  be  the  stepping 
stone  to  a  world  economic  conference 
which  will  include  Japan  and  China. 


Modern  Love. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  nowadays 
about  eugenics,  but  authentic  experi- 
ments are  rare.  Of  course,  whenever  a 
man  or  women  is  moved  towards  mar- 
riage by  beauty,  or  by  sound  human 
qualities,  rather  than  by  money  or  some 
vulgar  social  reason,  an  experiment  in 
sub-conscious  eugenics  is  being  made. 
But  "McClure's  Magazine"  gives  a 
very  interesting  account  of  what  one 
may  call  man-planning.  It  tells  among 
other  stories,  one  about  the  great  _  as- 
tronomer, Simon  Newcomb,  whose  sister 
supplies  the  tale  of  his  parentage. 

His  father,  John  Newcomb,  was  much 
impressed  by  phrenology,  then  in  its 
infancy.  So  he  decided  to  find  out,  in 
a  more  or  less  scientific  way,  the  kind 
of  girl  best  suited  for  a  wife.  Said  he 
to  himself: 

"I  am  twenty-four  years  old,  and  it 
is  time  I  began  to  look  for  a  wife. 
Combe  and  Gall  both  say  that  twenty- 
five  is  the  best  age  for  marriage.  I 
must  marry  a  young  woman  whose  tem- 
perament shall  be  unlike  mine,  and  un- 
like in  such  a  way  as  shall  make  us  har- 
monious, one  being  the  complement  of 
the  other.  The  difference  in  tempera- 
ment is  shown  by  the  difference  in  phy- 
sical form.  I  am  a  little  above  the 
medium  height,  5  ft.  9  in.,  so  she  may 
be  of  medium  height.  I  am  inclined  to 
be  slender,  with  sloping  shoulders— she 


r\l\  USKRAT  Cn 

Af *      TRAPPERS  ^ 

Write  For  Our  1922  Special. 

Ship  your  Muskrats  and  other  Furs  to  us  and 
receive  highest  prices. 

WE  PAY  ALL  YOUR  .SHIPPING  EXPENSES 

Our  Motto: — Fair  Grading,  High  Prices,  Prompt  Payment. 

THE  LEVIN  FUR  CO., 

Fastest  Growing  Raw  Fur  House  in  Canada 

172  KING,  EAST,  dept.  b.  TORONTO,  ONT. 


should  be  rather  square  in  the  shoulders 
and  stocky  of  build.  My  muscles  are 
long  and  slim,  and  my  hands  slender, 
with  slim  fingers;  therefore  she  should 
present  the  opposite. 

"Face  and  head:  I  have  rather  a 
large  mouth,  a  square  chin  and  jaw,  a 
face  inclined  to  be  long — she  must  have 
a  rather  round  face  with  plump  cheeks. 
My  nose  is  long,  with  bony  portions 
prominent,  somewhat  like  the  Roman 
nose,  but  broader  and  with  full  nostrils 
— she  must  have  a  rather  short  nose, 
even  with  a  little  uptilt,  aud  lacking  in 
bony  development." 

And  so  on! 

Tying  up  his  baggage  in  a  pack,  and 
shouldering  a  stick,  the  new  Sir  Gala- 
had set  out.  He  stayed  at  farmhouses, 
meeting  many  healthy  girls,  but  not  the 
one  of  his  practical  dream.  But  in  the 
end  his  ideal  confronted  him: 

"She  was  of  medium  height,  and 
rather  square  build.  The  face  was  a 
perfect  oval,  with  broad,  high  forehead, 
round  and  full  in  the  upper  portion. 
The  brows  were  arching,  and  shaded 
large,  soft  eyes  that  looked  black  in  the 
dim  light.  There  was  plenty  of  breadth 
between  these  eyes  to  assure  broad 
views  and  sound  judgment.  The  head 
was  highest  at  the  centre,  and' rounded 
smoothly  to  the  back.  The  hair  was  a 
golden  brown,  and  fell  in  soft  curls 
over  her  shoulders.  The  skin  was  white 
and  delicate,  but  her  cheek  glowed  with 
the  rosy  hue  of  perfect  health.  In  less 
than  ten  minutes  the  young  man  de- 
clared to   himself,  "There's  my  wife!" 

She  was,  however,  the  daughter  of  the 
squire.  So  Newcomb  set  up  a  school, 
made  his  way  in  the  world,  and  won  his 
bride. 


The  Good  Old -Fashioned 
People. 

When  we  hear  Uncle  Sidney  tell 

About  the  long-ago 
An'  old,  old  friends  he  loved  so  well 

When  he  was  young — my,  oh ! — 
Us  children  all  wish  we'd  a'  bin 

A-livin'  then  with  Uncle — so 
We  could  a-kind  o'  happened  in 

On  them  old  friends  he  used  to  know! 
The  good,  old-fash  iohed  people — ■ 

The  hale,  hard-working  people — 

The  kindly  country  people 
'At  Uncle  used  to  know. 
They  was  God's  people,  Uncle  says, 

An'  gloYied  in  His  name, 
An'  worked,  without  no  selfishness, 

An'  loved  their  neighbors  same 
As  they  was  kin:  An'  when  they  biled 

Their  tree-molasses,  in  the  Spring, 
Er  butchered  in  the  Fall,  they  smiled 
An'  sheered  with  all  jist  ever'thing! 

The  good,  old-fashioned  people — 

The  hale,  hard-working  people — ■ 

The  kindly  country  people 
At  Uncle  used  to  know! 
He  tells  about  'em  lots  o'  times, 

Till  we'd  all  rvther  hear 
About  'em  than  the  Nurs'ry  Rhymes 

Er  Fairies — mighty  near — 
Only,  sometimes,  he  stops  so  long 

An'  then  talks  on  so  low  an'  slow, 
It's  purt'  nigh  sad  as  any  song 

To  listen  to  him  talkin'  so! 

The  good,  old-fashioned  people — ■ 

The  hale,  hard-working  people — ■ 

The  kindly  country  people 
'At  Uncle  used  to  know! 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Little  Robert,  says  an  exchange,  rushed 
into  the  kitchen  one  day  and  asked  his 
mother  what  kind  of  pie  she  was  making. 
"Lemon  meringue  pie",    she  answered. 

The  little  fellow  disappeared,  but 
presently  returned.  "Mother,"  he  said, 
"what  did  you  say  is  the  pie's  middle 
name?" 


%  cup  butter 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 
Yi  cup  milk 
l'/z  cups  flour 

3  level  teaspoons  bak- 
ing powder 

3  tablespoons  Cowan's 

Cocoa 
Ya  teaspoon  salt 
1/8  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Method : — Cream  butter, 
add  sugar  gradually. 
Add  egg  yolks  thor- 
oughly beaten.  Mix  and 
sift  dry  ingredients  three 
times.  Add  alternately 
with  milk,  add  vanilla. 
Fold  in  egg  whites 
beaten  until  stiff  and 
dry.  Turn  into  greased 
and  floured  patty  pans, 
and  bake  30  minutes  in 
a  moderate  oven.  Cool, . 
scoop  out  centre,  fill  with 
date  filling  and  cover 
with  whipped  cream  or 
meringue  glace. 

COWAN'S  Perfection  Cocoa 
comes  packed  in  tins  and  thus 
retains   its   delicious  flavor. 
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COUPON 

Send  this  coupon 
with  Ten  cents  in 
stamps  est  coin  & 
receive  a  64  page 
recipe  booh. 
^~jke  cowan  Corrrpariu 

.  LI  MITtO  •  TORONTO. 


Mammoth  White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover 

Government  grade  No.  1.  This  seed  is  scarified. 
Price  J7.00  per  bus,  bags  free.  Freight  paw  on 
orders  of  4  bus.  or  over. 

DAVID  A.  ASHWORTII,    Denfield,  Ontario 
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Toronto,  Montreal, 


Comment  on  week  ending  March  23. 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  market. 


Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Markets  Tops 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Division. 


Toronto  (U.  S.  Y.)  

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.). 

Montreal  (East  End)  

Winnipeg   


CATTLE 

CALVES 

Sales 

Top  Pr 

ice  Good 

Steers 

Sales 

Top  Price  Good  Calves 

(1,000-1,200  lbs.) 

Week 

Same 

Week 

Week 

Same 

Week 

Week 

Same 

Week 

Week 

Same 

Week 

Ending 

Week 

Ending 

Ending 

Week 

Ending 

Ending 

Week 

Ending-" 

Ending 

Week 

Ending 

Mar.  23 

1921 

Mar.  16 

Mar.  23 

1921 

Mar.  16 

Mar.  23 

1921 

Mar.  16 

Mar.  23 

1921 

Mar.  10 

4,038 

...5,564... 

...4,438 

...$  8.25  

$11.75.. 

$  8.00 

1,730  . 

...1,383.. 

 1,267  

$12.50 

$17.50 

$14.00 

363 

...  509 ... 

....  496.  . 

...  7.90  

10.50 

8.00 

2,353 

1,740 

1,242  

9.00 

10.00. 

9.50 

296 

...   403 ... 

....  442.. 

7.90 

10.50 

8.00 

1,486 

.2,067 

1,058 

9  00 

10.00 

9  50 

1,690 .... 

1,782 

1,593 

7  00 

9 . 00 

7,(10 

180 

...  157 

235  

11.00 

11.00 

....  12  no 

Toronto  (Ik  S.  Y.)  

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.) 
Montreal  (East  End) 
Winnipeg 


HOGS 

Saks  Top  Price  Selects 

Week  Same  Week  Week  Same  Week 
Ending  Week  Ending  Ending  Week  Ending 
Mar.  23       1921       Mar.  lo     Mar.  23        1921       Mar.  16 

4,697  5,318        4,444  $13  .  75       $15 .  75  $13  .00 

1,644  1,112        1,714         14.25         16.25  13.50 

821   889  718          14.25         16.25   13.50 

2,657  1,804  3,262          12.00          14.00   11.50 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  23 
440 

47... 
89. 
122 


Sales 

Same 
Week 
1921 
.  910. 
53. 
62 
..  108.. 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  16 
...  405 

....  72. 
...  94 
...  360 


SHEEP 

I  op  Price  Good  Lambs 
Week         Same  Week 
Ending        Week  Ending 
Mar.  23        1921        Mar.  Ur 
$15.00       $16.00       $14  00 
11.00         12.50         11. 00 
11 .00         12.50  11.00 
10.50          12.00          10  75 


Market  Comments. 

Toronto  (Union  Stock  Yards). 

Receipts  for  the  week  amounted  to  4,038 
cattle,  1,730  calves,  4,697  hogs  and  410 
sheep  an.l  lambs.  In  addition  there  were 
billed-through  713  American  cattle  for 
Great  Britain  and  195  feeder  cattle  from 
the  West  for  Ontario  points,  also  167  hogs 
for  outside  abattoirs. 

That  the  beef  outlet  is  temporarily 
restricted  was  evident  from  the  tone  of 
the  cattle  market.  Monday's  compara- 
tively light  run  of  2,100  head  met  with 
a  poor  reception.  The  large  packing 
houses  were  holding  off  in  the  buying  and 
the  smaller  buyers  were  unable  to  absorb 
any  great  proportion  of  the  receipts  with 
the  result  that  after  declines  of  25c.  on 
good  to  choice  steers  and  heifers  to  50c. 
on  commoner  kinds,  there  was  a  consider- 
able hold-over  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Limited  supplies  for  the  balance  of  the 
week  barely  enabled  a  clean-up  to  be 
made.  The  decline  was  recovered  at  the 
top  while  common  cattle  remained  at  the 
low  level.  Exporters  took  a  few  loads 
of  the  heavier  steers  from  $7.50  to  $8.25. 
Odd  handy- weights  reached  $7.75  and 
$8  at  the  close  of  the  week.  More 
common  cattle  were  sold  between  $5 
and  $6  than  for  some  months  past. 
Cows  were  steady  excepting  the  very  poor 
ones.  Heavy  fat  cows  sold  from  $6.25 
and  S6.50,  with  good  to  choice  butcher 
cows  from  $4.50  to  $6.  There  was  a 
fairly  liberal  supply  of  heavy  bulls  and 
trade  in  these  was  a  little  slow:  An  odd 
good  one  brought  $6  but  the  bulk  moved 
from  $4.50  to  $5.50.  Anything  good  in 
stockers  and  feeders  sold  readily:  Good 
feeding  steers  sold  from  $6.50  to  $7,  with 
a  load  or  two  of  good  stockers  from  $5.75 
to  $6.25.  Good  Holstein  milkers  and 
springers  sold  up  $115  per  head.  Inferior 
cows  were  not  wanted. 

The  calf  run  was  the  heaviest  for  any 
week  this  year  to  date  and  the  quality 
was  poorer  than  usual.  Values  dropped 
$1  on  Monday  with  tops  selling  at  $11.50. 
About  90%  of  the  total  run  sold  between 
$6  and  $9. 

Sheep  and  lamb  trade  was  about  steady- 
wit  h  very  light  supplies.  Odd  lots  of 
choice  lambs  sold  up  to  $14.50  with 
inferior  kinds  down  to  $9.  Handy-weight 
sheep  were  in  demand  and  choice  lots 
sold  from  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Hogs  continued  at  the  previous  week's 
advance  and  gained  50c.  with  fed  and 
watered  selects  selling  at  $13.75  at  the 
close.  The  supply  was  very  light  and 
outside  buyers  were  in  evidence. 

Montreal. 

The  offering  of  live  stock  on  the  two 
markets  for  the  week  ending  March  23rd. 
amounted  to  659  cattle,  3,839  calves,  136 
sheep  and  2,465  hogs.  In  addition  there 
were^  369  cattle  on  through-billing  for 
export.  ' 

The  light  run  of  cattle  met  with  a 
fair  demand  and  prices  held  steady. 
"Receipts  of  calves  were  about  50%  heavier 
than  during  last  week  but  all  offerings 
were  taken  care  of  at  prices  about  25c. 
lower.  Sheep  and  lambs  were  scarce 
but  steady:  A  few  spring  lambs  are 
coming  forward  and  are  bringing  from  S8 
to  $10.  Hogs  were  the  strong  feature  of 
the  market,  advancing  from  S13.50  at 
the  previous  week's  close  to  $14.25  at  the 
close  of  last  week. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  Westerners 
the  quality  of  the  cattle  offered  was  very 
plain,  probably  the  poorest  of  the  season. 
There  was  a  large  proportion  of  plain 
bulls  and  cows  with  very  few  good  handy- 
weigkt  butcher  cattle  or  cows.    A  few 


Classification- 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up  

Steers  good  . 

1,000-1,200  common 

Steers  good 
700-1,000  common 


No. 

299. 

734.. 
70 


TORONTO 
Avge.  Price  Ran ge 

Price  Hulk  Sales 


Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls 


good 
fair 


good 
common 

good 
common 


Canners  &  Cutters 

Oxen  

Stockers  good. 
450-800  fair. 

Feeders  good. 
800-1,100  fair 

Calves  veal 
grass. 

selects  . 
Hogs  heavies., 
(fed  and  lights 
watered  sows.. 

stags. 

Lambs  good  . 

common 


805 
18. 

671  . 
116 

32 

513 
377 

70 
80 

34 


72 
16 

131. 


1,730 


89. 
4 

253. 
16 


..$  7 

78 

7 

04 

6 

.81 

5 

.87 

6 

94 

5 

81. 

4 

85 

5 

33. 

4 

02 

4 

89 

3 

47 

1 

84 

. :  5 

80 

6 

70 

8.21. 

13 

56 

12 

52 

9 

56 

12. 

79 

9. 

54 

$  7 

.30-. 

t  8 

.10 

6 

70- 

7 

65 

6 

25- 

7 

.35 

5 

.00- 

6 

.20 

6 

25- 

7 

65. 

5 

50- 

6 

25 

4 

00- 

5 

50 

..  4 

50- 

6 

00 

3 

50- 

5 

00 

4 

00- 

5 

50 

2 

75- 

4 

00 

1 

00- 

2 

50 

I 

5 

75- 

5 

85 

6 

50- 

7 

00 

6 

75- 

11 

00 

13 

25- 

13 

75 

12 

25- 

12 

75 

9 

25- 

9 

75 

11 

25- 

14 

50 

9. 

00- 

11. 

00 

6 

00- 

9. 

00 

Top 
Price 


8.25 


9.50 
6.50 

9.00 
6.50 


7.00 
4.00 


No. 


MONTREAL 
Avge.  Price  Range 

Price  Bulk  Sales 


To,, 
Price 


62  $  7.25        $  7.00-$  7.50  $  7  >)» 

12   6.50   6  00 -    6.75   7  00 

28   7.25   7.00-    7.50   7  50 

54   6.25...  .  5.75-    6.75   6  75 


8   7.00. 

9   6.25. 

24   5.00. 


6.75-    7.25   7.50 

5.75-    6.50   6.75 

4.50-    5.50   5  50 


5   5.75   5.50-  6.00   6.50 

44   4.50   4  00-  5.00   5.00 

20   5.75   5.50-  6.00   6.50 

61   4.75   4.50-  5.00   5  00 


21. 


5.85 


2.25   1.50-   3.00           3  00 


2,353 


6.70. 


6 . 50-    7.10   9 . 00 


heavy   12. 

Sheep  light  151   8.25. 

common  8   3.50. 

*Montreal  hogs  quoted  on  basis  of  off-car  weights. 


13.75 
11.75 
12.75 


*  1 ,409          14.00         14  00- 

52. 
147. 


10  —  

5  10.75 


10.50-  11.00   11.00 


2.00-    5.00  5  00 


3. 

2. 
25 


7.10 


7.00- 


7.50 


small  lots  of  good  heavy  steers  brought 
from  $7.50  to  $7.90.  One  small  lot  of 
Western  steers  averaging  over  1,000  lbs. 
brought  $7.50  while  two  other  loads  of 
similar  origin  brought  $7  and  $6.25, 
respectively.  Fairly  good  butcher  steers 
and  heifers  brought  from  $6.50  to  $7.25 
while  the  plain  steers  and  heifers  brought 
from  $5  to  $6. 

There  were  practically  no  good  cows 
offered.  A  couple  of  good  ones  brought 
$6.25  but  few  were  good  enough  to  bring 
over  $5.  Cows  of  medium  quality 
brought  from  $4  to  $5,  plain  cows  sold 
from  $3  to  $4,  and  canners  were  weaker, 
some  very  plain  ones  selling  as  low  .as  $1. 

Bulls  were  also  lacking  in  quality: 
A  few  of  the  better  ones  sold  from  $5.50 
to  $5.75,  but  $5  took  the  bulk  of  the  best. 
Common  bulls  sold  from  $4  to  $4.75. 

The  receipts  of  calves  were  over  50% 
heavier  than  during  last  week.  On 
Monday  the  supply  was  short  and  prices 
were  strong,  a  few  of  the  better  lots  selling 
for  $8  or  a  little  more  in  a  few  cases. 
On  Tuesday,  however,  with  a  heavy 
run  of  poor  quality  stock,  prices  weakened 
and  most  of  the  sales  were  made  around 
$7  for  the  fairly  good  lots  down  to  $5.50 
for  light  common. 

Sheep  and  lambs  were  unchanged. 
Lambs  brought  from  $10  to  $11  and  sheep 
brought  from  $6  to  $7.  A  few  spring 
lambs  are  coming  forward  but  most  of 
them  are  too  light  and  plain  to  be  really 
desirable.  The  market  calls  for  a  fat 
lamb  weighing  around  40  lbs.  Spring 
lambs  brought  from  $8  to  $10. 


Hogs  were  a  strong  feature  on  the 
market,  advancing  from  the  closing  price 
of  $13.50  to  $14  on  Monday,  and  to  $14.25 
on  Tuesday  and  remaining  unchanged 
for  the  rest  of  the  week.  Sows  were 
weighed  out  at  $3  below  the  price  for 
selects.  Indications  point  to  a  steady 
market  for  hogs  for  next  week. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

Birkenhead  reports  706  Canadian  and 
American  cattle  sold  from  19%c.  to  20%c. 
(10^d.  to  lid.),  in  sink.  Best  Irish 
lOd.  to  lid.  London,  no  Canadian 
or  American-dressed  sides  offered. 
Moderate  supply  of  home-killed  meat. 
Trade  slow,  prospects  fair. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

Bacon  prices  unchanged.  Irish  125s. 
to  130s.,  slow.  Danish  118s.  to  125s., 
quiet.  Canadian  leanest,  110s.  to  115d., 
lean,  108s.  to  115s.  Prime  110s.,  slow 
trade.  American  100s.  to  105s.  Danish 
killings  43,166. 


Buffalo. 

Cattle — The  dressed  beef  trade  last 
week  was  nothing  to  enthuse  wholesalers 
but  the  moderate  run  of  cattle  offered, 
both  here  and  in  the  west,  enabled  sellers 
to  sell  steers  and  handy  cattle  generally 
at  about  steady  prices  compared  with  the 
week  before.  No  real  choice  heavy 
steers  were  among  the  receipts,  best  here 
being  a  load  averaging  around  1,230 
pounds  that  brought  $8.60  and  other  sales 
on  steers  suitable  for  the  shipping  demand 


ranged  on  down  to  $7.50.  A  load  of 
yearlings  also  reached  the  $8.60  mark  and 
three  loads  of  handy  steers,  on  the  yearling 
order,  moved  at  $8.50.  Commoner 
butcher  steers  ranged  on  down  to  $6  and 
$6.50.  Heifers  showed  about  the  same 
prices  as  for  the  week  before,  one  load 
bringing  up  to  $7.60  and  market  on  cow 
stuff,  especially  medium  and  common 
kinds,  was  slow,  with  prices  a  dime  to 
twenty-five  cents  lower,  very  little  in 
the  cow  line  selling  above  a  nickel. 
Some  early  sales  on  good  canners  were 
made  at  about  steady  prices  but  before 
the  day  was  out  buyers  got  some  canner 
cows  at  a  big  fifty  cent,  decline,  landing 
some  down  to  $1.50.  Most  seljers  rated 
the  bull  market  a  quarter  to  a  half  lower, 
heavy  kinds  being  especially  slow  sale'. 
On  stockers  and  feeders  it  was  a  full 
steady  market,  up  to  $6.25  and  $6.50 
being  paid  for  good  feeders  averaging 
around  750  and  800  pounds.  Milk  cow 
and  springer  trade  continued  slow,  with 
prices  no  better  than  the  past  few  weeks. 
The  balance  of  the  week  prices  were 
quoted  about  steady  but  trade  continued 
slow  and  the  close  of  each  day  showed 
some  going  over  unsold. 

Hogs — An  erratic  market  was  had  on 
hogs  the  first  four  days  of  the  week.  Mon- 
day, when  values  were  mostly  a  dime  lower 
than  for  the  previous  week's  close,  heavy 
hogs  sold  at  $10.75,  with  yorkers  and 
mixed  grades  landing  at  $10.90  and  $11, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  pigs  changed  hands' 
at  $10.50.  Tuesday's  trade  was  stead} 
to  strong,  more  hogs  selling  at  $11  in 
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Founded  1866 


BREED  -  BELGIANS 

for 

the  heavy  drafters  that  the  market  demands. 

Quick  maturity,  easy  keepers.  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale  of  outstanding 
quality  and  breeding,  all  ages. 

Time  given  to  responsible  parties. 

BOULDER  GRANGE  STOCK  FARM. 
C.  W.  Curney  &  Son,  Paris,  Ont. 


BACKED  by  the  resources  of  the  richest 
and  most  populous  province  in  Canada, 
the  Government  of  Ontario  has  estab- 
lished a  chain  of  branch  offices  of  the  Ontario 
Government  Savings  Office  for  the  receiving 
of  savings  deposits,  upon  which  4%  interest 
will  be  paid.  By  depositing  your  savings  in 
the  Savings  Office  of  the  Ontario  Government 
at  4%,  you  will  help  finance  the  province, 
help  develop  prosperity  in  Ontario's  towns 
and  cities  and  on  Ontario's  farms. 


4% 


and  Government 
Safety 


In  the  Ontario  Government  Savings  Office  your 
money  will  earn  more  than  regular  bank  interest. 
You  will  have  the  privilege  of  withdrawal  by  cheque. 
Your  money  will  be  absolutely  safe. 

The  assets  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  amount  to 
more  than  $645,000,000.  The  strength  of  Ontario's 
vast  resources  underlies  her  guarantee  of  4%  interest 
to  her  depositors. 

Province  of  Ontario 
Savings  Office 

into 

'A 


Head  Office: 
119  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
Director :  M.  E.  McKenzie 


Branches   now   open  at 
Aylmer,  Woodstock, 
St.  Marys  and  Toronto 


? 

i 
if 


proportion  to  the  receipts  than  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday's  market  was  steady  to  a 
dime  lower,  bulk  of  the  yorkers  going  at 
$11.  The  fourth  day  of  the  week  showed 
yorkers  and  some  light,  mixed  grades 
bringing  up  to  $11.25. 

Sheep  and  lambs — The  week  opened 
with  top  lambs  selling  at  a  decline,  bulk  of 
the  choice  handy  weight  lots  landing  at 
$15.75,  with  four  loads  on  the  fancy  order 
bringing  $15.85  and  top  for  shorn  lambs, 
of  which  there  were  only  two  or  three 
loads,  was  $13.75.  Tuesday  bulk  of  the 
top  lambs  sold  at  $15.85,  with  one  load 
$16.10,  Wednesday  best  moved  at  $16 
and  $16:10,  with  one  load  $16.25 
and  Thursday  choice  handy  lots  ranged 
up  to  $16.40.  Load  of  heavy  clipped 
lambs  sold  Wednesday  at  $12.  Cull 
lambs  and  sheep  were  steady  all  week. 
Best  second  lambs  that  carried  wool 
sold  from  $13.50  to  $14  and  cull  clips 
ranged  from  $10  down.  Top  for  wool 
yearlings  was  $14.50,  best  unshorn 
aged  wethers  were  quoted  around  $12, 
with  some  two-year-olds  selling  up  to 
$12.75,  some  shorn  wethers  landed  at 
$10  and  top  for  ewes  that  carried  wool 
was  $11. 

Calves — The  lowest  market  of  the  year 
was  witnessed  in  the  calf  department  the 
week.  Monday,  under  a  supply  that 
totaled  3,100  head,  values  went  off  50 
cents  from  the  previous  week's  close, 
choicelots  selling  at  $11.50,  with  culls 
ranging  from  $8.50  down.  The  next 
three  days  prices  remained  steady  with 
the  week's  opening. 

Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  Wheat.  —  No.  1  northern, 
$1.55^. 

Manitoba  Oats.— No.  2  C.  W.,  59c; 
extra  No.  1  feed,  56c;  No.  1  feed,  57c. 

Manitoba  Barley. — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  bay  ports. 

American  Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  77c; 
No.  3  yellow,  75 #c. ;  No.  4  yellow,  74}£c ; 
track,  Toronto. 

Ontario  Oats.— No.  2  white,  nominal. 

Ontario  Wheat. — Nominal. 

Barley.-^No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  57c.  to  60c,  according  to  freights 
outside. 

Buckwheat— No.  2,  73c.  to  80c. 
Rye— No.  2,  86c.  to  89c. 
Manitoba     Flour.  —  First  patents, 
nominal. 

Ontario  Flour.— 90  per  cent,  patent, 
bulk  seaboard,  per  barrel,  nominal. 

Millfeed.— Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran,  per  ton,  $28  to  $30; 
shorts,  per  ton,  $30  to  $32;  good  feed 
flour,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Provisions — Wholesale. 

Offerings  of  choice  creamery  butter 
were  scarce  and  trade  was  steady  to  firm ; 
medium  and  common  quality  butter  was 
plentiful  and  trade  was  generally  slow. 
Prices  on  all  kinds  were  steady  and  un- 
changed. Further  shipments  of  New 
Zealand  are  expected  to  relieve  the 
shortage  of  choice  butter,  and  as  this  stock 
is  quoted  at  36^c.  to  37c,  prices  on 
domestic  are  not  likely  to  go  higher. 

The  cream  market  was  firm  at  38c.  to 


A  FEW  BISSELL  SPECIALTIES 


The  only  Packer  made  in  Canada 


The 

heaviest, 
strongest 
anl 
easiest 
running 
packer 
made. 


ALL  STEEL  ROLLER 

furnished  in  ^vh^o™ 

%  weighs  970 
6-ft.,       8-ft.        \  lbs. 
9-ft.  widths 


BISSELL 
DISK 


In-Throw 


Will 
greatly 
increase 
crop 
yield. 
Sizes  8-ft..  10- 
ft.,14-ft..  16-ft 

THS  BEST  MULCHER-PACKER 


BISSELL 
SILOS 

are  made 
from  well- 
selected 
lumber, 
thoroughly 
treated  by 
the  hot  and 
cold  tank 
treatment 


■ 

t 

HANDY  CONTROLLED 
TRACTOR  DISK  HARROW 
in  sizes  for  all  Tractors 


We  can 
furnish 
horse- 
drawn 

harrows  in  any  size 


Silo  Second  to  None 

Write  for  Particulars 
and  prices  to  Dept.  W. 


Out- 
Throw 


Light  draugh  . 
Easy  to  control. 
DISK  HARROWS 
T.  E 


Great 
tillage 
capacity 

FOR  FARM,  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  USE. 
BISSELL  COMPANY,  Limited,  Elora,  Ontario 


39c.   per  lb.  butter-fat  f.o.b.,  country 

points. 

Eggs  were  only  a  steady  trade,  and 
dealers  quoted  26c.  to  27c.  for  new-laids 
delivered  Toronto,  but  we  know  of  several 
places  where  farmers  were  being  paid  only 
20c.  per  dozen,  country  points. 

Cheese  was  a  slow  trade  at  unchanged 
quotations. 

Lard  and  shortening  were  in  good 
demand,  while  honey  and  maple  syrup 
were  slow. 

Quotations. 

Butter. — Fresh-made  creamery  pound 
prints,  40c.  to  41c;  medium  creamery, 
36c.  to  38c;  best  dairy,  28c.  to  30c. 

Eggs. — New-laid  31c.  to  32c;  new-laid 
in  cartons,  34c.  to  35c. 

Cheese. — New,  large,  20c.  to  20^c; 
twins,  20>£c;  old,  large,  26c 

Pure  Lard.  —  Tierces,  17c.  to  11  }4c.\ 
50-Jb.  tubs,  17^c  to  18c;  pound  prints, 
18>^c  to  19c. 

Shortening.— Tierces,  lb.,  16c.  to  16}ic; 
tubs,  lb.,  16Kc  to  17c;  pails,  lb.,  17c. 
to  17>£c.;  pound  prints,  18c  to  18j4c 

Honey.— 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  15c.  to  16c;  5  and  2K- 
lb.  tins,  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey.— $5.50  per  doz. 

Maple  Syrup. — Imperial  gals.,  $2.40  to 
$2.50.    Sugar— 19c.  to  22c.  per  lb. 

Beans. — Canadian  hand-picked,  $4.25 
to  $4.40  per  bushel;  primes,  $3.85  to  $4 
per  bushel. 

Poultry. 

Receipts  were  light  and  trade  only 
fair.  Only  best  quality  chickens  and 
large  fat  hens  were  in  good  demand, 
the  common  stuff  being  slow.  Prices 
showed  but  little  change. 

Buying  prices  delivered  Toronto,  were: 
Poultry,  alive,  per  lb— Chickens,  crate- 
fed  5  lbs.  and  over,  25c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  24c;  hens  over  6  lbs.,  27c; 
hens  over  5  lbs.,  26c;  hens  over  4  lbs., 
24c.  to  25c.  - 

Per  lb.  dressed.— Crate-fed  chickens, 

5  lbs.  and  over,  32c  to  37c;  chickens, 
good  farm  stock,  28c  to  30c;  hens  over 

6  lbs.,  26c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  25c;  hens 
over  4  lbs.,  21c.  to  23c 

Fruits  and  Vegetables— Wholesale. 
Ontario  potatoes  were  a  weak  trade,  as 
offerings  were  larger  than  the  demand. 
Dealers  quoted  85c.  to  95c.  per  bag  in 
car  lots,  delivered  Toronto,  and  are  sell- 
ing them  at  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  bag  to  the 
retail  trade  in  small  lots,  the  bulk  going 
at  $1.15.  Other  domestic  vegetables  were 
a  slow,  draggy  trade. 

Apples. 

Ben  Davis.— Per  bbl.,  No.  l's,  $7.50  to 
$8;  No.  2's,  $6  to  $7;  No.  3's  $5  to  $5.50. 

Baldwins.— Per  bbl.,  No.  1  s,  $8.50  to 
$10;  No.  2's,  $6  to  $7;  No.  3's,  $5.50. 

Spies.-Per  bbl.,  No.  l's,  $11  to  $12; 
No.  2's,  $9  to  $10;  No.  3's,  $7  to  $8. 

Oranges.— $6.25  to  $7.50.  pet  case. 

Marmalade  Oranges. — $4.50  to  $5. 

Lemons.— $6  to  $8  per  case. 

Grape  Fruit.— $5  to  $6  per  case. 
Vegetables. 

Beets— $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 

Carrots.— $1.25  to  $1.35  per  bag. 

Onions.— $12  per  100-lb.  sack. 

Parsnips— $1.25  t®  $1.50  per  bag. 

Potatoes.— Ontarios,  $1.15  to  $1.25  per 

^Turnips.— 65c.  to  75c.  per  bag. 

Tomatoes.— Hothouse,  30c.  to  35c.  per 

pound.  .  _ 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Prices  for  loose  hay  on  St.  Lawrence 
farmers'  market  were:  No.  1,  $24  ^f25'1 
No.  2,  $19  to  $20  per  ton;  mixed,  $16  to 
$17. 

Baled  Hay. 

Track,  Toronto,  No.  2,  $22  to  $23; 
No.  3,  $18  to  $19.    Clover,  $14  to  $18. 
Straw,  $12  to  $13  per  ton,  track,  Toronto. 
Hides  and  Skins. 

-Country  Hides.  —  Beef  hides,  flats, 
cured,  6c.  to  7c;  green  and  frozen  5c; 
calf  skins,  10c;  kips,  7c.  to  8c;  Deacon 
and  bob  calf,  50c.  to  90c;  horse  hides, 
country  takeoff,  No.  1,  $150  to  J2.25; 
sheep  and  lamb  skins,  75c.  to  $1.15. 
Horse  hair,  farmers'  stock,  33c.  per  ID. 

City  Hides.  —  Butcher  hides,  green 
flats,  6c;  calf  skins,  green  flats,  10_c; 
veal  kip,  8c;  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  ?5g. 

*° Tallow—  Country  solids  in  barrels,  3c. 
to  4c;  cakes,  5c.  to  6c 
Seeds. 

Selling  Quotations —Dealers  quote  best 
quality,  Government-graded,  uncleaned 
seed  as  follows:  Als.ke,  per  cwt  $12  to 
$15;  alfalfa,  per  cwt.,  $16  to  $34,  red 
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clover,  per  cwt.,  $16  to  $20.,  sweet  clover, 
per  cwt.,  $5  to  $7;  timothy,  per  cwt., 
§4.75  to  $7. 

Buying  Prices. — At  country  points, 
according  to  quality:  alsike,  per  bush., 
S6  to  $9;  alfalfa,  $10  to  SI 5;  red  clover, 
56.50  to  $14;  sweet  clover,  S3  to  $3.50; 
timothy,  $2  to  $3.50. 


Last  Monday's  Live-Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal,  March  27,  1922.  Cattle.— 
Receipts,  543.  Out  of  the  cattle  on  sale 
there  were  about  100  milkers  and  springers 
and  125  cruitc  heavy  bulls.  Trading  was 
brisk,  at  prices  said  to  be  25  cents  or  more 
up,  and  $8.25  was  offered  for  five  good 
heavy  steers;  thirteen  breedy  steers, 
averaging  1,000  lbs.,  brought  S8.15- 
Butcher  cattle,  steers  and  heifers  brought 
generally  from  $6.75  to  S7.50.  One  fat 
cow,  weighing  1,580  lbs.,  brought  $7.50. 
The  top  for  good  cows  was  $6.50,  and 
common,  thin  butcher  cows  were  from 
$4.50  up.  Bulls  were  slower  sellers. 
Heavy  aged  bulls  of  beef  type  brought 
S4.75  to  S5,  good  butcher  bulls  up  to 
$5.75,  and  bulls  of  dairy  type  around 
-4.50.  Quotations:  Butcher  steers,  choice, 
$8  to  $8.25;  good,  $7.25  to  $8;  medium, 
$6.75  to  $7.25;  common,  $6  to  $6.75. 
Butcher  heifers,  choice,  $7  to  $7.50; 
medium,  $6.50  to  $7;  common,  $4.50  to 
$6.  Butcher  cows,  choice,  $5.50  to  $6.50; 
medium,  $4  to  $5.25;  canners,  $1.50  to 
$2;  cutters,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Butcher 
bulls,  good,  $5  to  $5.75;  common,  $4  to 
S4.75. 

Calves. — Receipts,  954.  Price9  and 
quality  were  lower,  the  most  common 
price  being  $6.  Quotations:  Good  veal, 
$7;  medium,  $5  to  $6. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  85.  There  was  no 
.  Iiange  in  the  prices  for  sheep.  Spring 
lambs  brought  $8  to  $10  each,  and  sheep 
generally  $7. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  1,855.  Trade  in 
hogs  was  stronger.  A  few  sales  on  con- 
tract brought  $15,  but  the  bulk  of  to-day's 
quotations  were  $14.50,  with  a  number  of 
sales  up  to  $14.75.  Fat,  corn-fed  hogs 
brought  $14.  Quotations,  off-car  weights: 
Selects,  $14.50  to  $14.75;  heavies,  $14  to 
414.25;  sows,  $10.50  to  $11. 

Toronto,  March  27,  1922.  Cattle.— 
Receipts,  2,041.  Four  hundred  cattle 
were  billed  through  in  addition.  The 
cattle  trade  opened  with  a  good  demand 
for  choice  steers  and  heifers  and  baby 
beeves.  Baby  beeves  sold  up  to  9^ 
cents.  A  load  of  steers,  averaging  1,015 
lbs.,  brought  1%  cents,  with  odd  ones  up 
to  8  cents.  A  few  loads  of  heavy  steers 
sold  at  $8.10  to  $8.25,  with  one  animal 
at  $8.50.  Cows  and  bulls  are  slow;  good 
milkers  and  springers  are  selling  steady, 
ind  good  Holsteins  are  bringing  $100 
each.  Quotations:  Heavy  beef  steers,  $8 
to  $8.50.  Butcher  steers,  choice,  $7  to 
$7.75;  good,  $6.50  to  $7;  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6.25;  common,  $5  to  $5.50.  Butcher 
heifers,  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  medium, 
$6  to  $6.50;  common,  $5  to  $5.50.  Butcher 

cows,  choice,  $5  to  $6;  medium,  $3.50  to 
$4.50;  canners  and  cutters,  $1  to  $2.50. 
Butcher   bulls,   good,    $4.50   to  $5.40; 

common,  $3  to  $3.50.      Feeding  steers, 

good,  $6.50  to  $7;  fair,  $6  to  $6.50. 

Calves.— Receipts,    283.       The  calf 

trade  is  steady,  with  tops  at  11  to  11  Yi 

cents.    Quotations:  choice,  $10  to  $11.50; 

medium,  $8  to  $10;  common,  $4  to  $7. 

Milch  cows,  $70  to  $90;  springers,  choice, 

$80  to  $100. 

Sheep.  —  Receipts,    58.       One  lamb 

brought  15  cents,  with  inferior  ones  down 

to  10  cents.    Sheep  are  steady,  according 

to  quality.    Quotations:  Ewes,  $3  to  $9; 

lambs,  $11  to  $15. 

Hogs. — Receipts,   2,665.        Hogs  are 

weakening  at  $13.75,  fed  and  watered. 

Quotations,    fed    and    watered  basis: 

Selects,  $13.75;  lights,  $12.75;  heavies, 

$11.75;  sows,  $9.75. 

Buffalo,  March  27,  1922.  Cattle.— 
Receipts,  3,200.  Prices  were  generally  a 
quarter  lower,  top  shipping  steers  selling 
at  S8.50;  handies,  $8  to  $8.50;  yearlings, 
$9 ;  best  fat  cows,  $5.50  to  $6.  The  canner 
-market  was  very  slow. 

Hogs.— Receipts,  15,000.  Packers' 
kinds  brought  $11;  a  few  selling  at  $11.10. 
Yorkers,  light  and  pigs  brought  $11  to 
$11.25. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  11,000.  Top  lambs, 
$16.35;  wool  ewes,  $11. 

Calves.— Receipts,  3,000.  Tops,  $11.50 
culls,  $8.50  down. 


Montreal. 

Dressed  Hogs. — A  firm  feeling  prevailed 
in  the  market  for  dressed  hogs  under  an 
improved  demand,  and  a  more  active 
trade  was  done  in  city  abattoir  fresh-killed 
stock  at  20c.  per  lb. 

Potatoes. — There  was  no  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  market  for  potatoes, 
prices  being  steady,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
offerings  of  car  lots  on  spot  were  not 
excessive.  There  was  some  demand  and 
sales  of  Quebec  whites  were  made  at 
$1.05  to  $1.10  and  reds  at  90c.  to  Sl.per 
bag  of  90  lbs.,  ex-track. 

Poultry. — Receipts  of  live  and  fresh 
dressed   poultry  continued   very  light. 
There  is  no  important  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  market,  'but  the  com 
petition  for  what  business  is  offering  is 
very   keen.    Selected   turkeys,  44c.  to 
50c.  per  lb.;  selected  chickens  at  29c.  to 
37c;  milk-fed  chickens  at  33c.  to  43c. 
selected  geese  at  23c.  to  28c. ;  and  domestic 
ducks  at  28c.  to  34c.  per  lb. 

Butter. — Owing  to  the  available  supply 
of  finest  creamery  on  spot  being  limited, 
a  firmer  feeling  prevails  in  the  market,  and 
prices  have  scored  another  advance  of 
yic.  per  lb.,  and  sales  were  made  at 
35Kc.  to  36c.  per  lb.,  and  in  some  in- 
stances at  a  fraction  higher. 

Cheese. — There  is  no  improvement  in 
the  condition  t>f  the  market  for  cheese, 
business  being  reported  very  quiet  in  all 
directions,  and  spot  prices  were  nominally 
unchanged  for  finest  colored  at  17c.  to 
17^c.  per  lb.,  and  for  finest  white  at  16c. 
to  \byZc.  per  lb. 

Eggs. — There  was  no  actual  change  in 
the  market  for  eggs,  and  there  is  an 
active  demand  owing  to  the  steadily 
increasing  consumption,  and  a  large 
business  was  done  in  a  wholesale  jobbing 
way  in  selected  stock  at  33c.  per  dozen, 
and  in  straight  gathered  stock  at  31c.  per 
dozen. 

Grain. — In  sympathy  with  the  reaction 
in  the  prices  for  wheat  a  stronger  feeling 
prevails  in  the  cash  wheat  situation. 
Car  lots  of  No.  2  Canadian  Western 
were  quoted  at  66c;  No.  3  C.W.  and 
extra  No.  1  feed  at  62c;  No.  1  feed  at 
61c,  and  No.  2  feed  at  60c.  per  bushel, 
ex-store. 

Millfeed. — A  steady  business  continues 
in  most  lines  of  millfeed  with  no  change 
in  prices.  Sales  of  car  lots  of  Manitoba 
bran  were  made  at  $32.50,  and  shorts  at 
$33  per  ton,  ex-track.  Pure  barlley  meal 
was  traded  in  at  $38  to  $40;  pure  grain 
mouille  at  $38,  and  feed  corn-meal  at 
$35  per  ton,  including  bags,  delivered. 
Prices  for  rolled  oats  were  unchanged  at 
$3  per  bag  of  90  lbs. 

Baled  Hay. — A  fair  amount  of  business 
is  being  done  in  baled  hay  for  local  and 
outside  account,  but  the  tone  of  the 
market  continues  easy  on  account  of  the 
more  liberal  supplies.  There  was  no 
change  in  prices,  sales  of  car  lots  of  good 
No.  2  timothy  being  made  at  $28  to  $29; 
No.  3  timothy  at  $26  to  $27,  and  clover 
and  clover  mixed  at  $24  to  $25  per  ton, 
ex- track. 

Honey. — The  trade  in  honey  continues 
quiet,  the  demand  being  only  for  small 
lots  to  meet  actual  wants  of  which  supplies 
are  ample.  White  strained  honey  quoted 
$4.85  per  pail  of  30  lbs.,  and  buckwheat 
strained  honey  at  $4.25  per  pail  of  30  lbs. 
White  clover  comb  honey  offerings 
continue  light. 

Maplfc  Products. — Owing  to  the  un- 
favorable weather  that  has  prevailed, 
shipments  have  not  been  as  large  as  have 
been  expected  from  producing  centres,  and 
there  was  a  keen  demand  for  the  retail 
trade,  and  prices  have  ruljed  firm  with 
sales  of  maple  syrup  at  $2  to  $2.25  per 
tin  of  13  lbs. 

Hides  and  Skins. — The  market  for  hides 
and  skins  was  unchanged.  Good  steer 
hides  were  quoted  at  8c;  branded  steer 
hides,  Syic;  cow  hides,  6>£c;  branded 
cow  hides,  5c;  wool  hides,  3>£c;  No.  1 
calf  skins,  15c;  No.  2  calf  skins,  13c; 
finest  sheep  skins,  90c.  Horse  hides  were 
quoted  at  $2.50  each. 


Chicago. 

Cattle. — Compared  with  a  week  ago, 
beef  steers  practically  steady,  spots  a 
shade  lower;  she-stock  and  bulls,  15c.  to 
25c.  higher;  veal  calves,  strong;  stockers 
and  feeders,  dull,  and  mostly  25c.  lower; 
spots  off  more. 

Hogs. — $10.60  paid  for  34  hogs;  prac- 
tical top,  $10.55;  bulk,  S9.90  to  $10.50; 
pigs,  strong  to  15c.  higher;  bulk  desirable, 
100  to  120  pounders,  around  $9.50;  some 
stronger  weights  up  to  $10. 

Sheep. — Compared  with  a  week  ago, 


L0CKSHUTT 


Proper  Seeding  and  Efficient  Fertilizing 
are  big  features  in  securing  a 
satisfactory  crop 


COCKSHUTT 

No.  5  Fertilizer  Drill 


The  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  at  seeding 
time  is  a  common-sense  method  of  restoring 
your  land's  fertility,  and  there  is  no  implement 
that  will  handle  this  work  as  well  as  the 
Cockshutt  No.  5  Drill 

The  underlying  principle  of  all  Cockshutt  con- 
struction —  light  draft  with  an  ample  margin 
of  strength  —  is  secured  by  all-steel  construc- 
tion, high-grade  bearings  and  ample  provision 
for  oiling. 

The  fertilizer  feed  can  be  changed  to  suit  any 
fertilizer  used. 

Made  injeither  Disc  or  Hoe  types  and  in  sizes 
with  9,  11  cr  13  boots. 


Ask  our  nearest  agent  for  booklet 
on   Fertilizer  Drills,  or  write  us. 


COCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 

Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  Eastern  Canada  by 

The  Frost  &  Wood  Company,  Ltd. 

Smiths  Falls,  Ont.  Montreal,  Que.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


Vegetable  Seeds  —  Flower  Seeds 

Subscribers  can  secure  these  seeds  by  sending  in  New  Subscriptions  to 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine 

Send  TWO  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS  with  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order  for  $3.00. 
collected  from  the  new  subscribers,  and  we  will  send  you  the  vegetable  seeds  and  the  flower 
seeds  listed  below. 

For  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  with  $1.50  we  will  send  you  either  the  vegetable 
seeds  or  the  flower  seeds,  whichever  you  choose. 

This  is  your  chance  to  secure  your  seeds  for  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  A  small 
amount  of  effort  at  the  right  time  will  do  the  work. 

VEGETABLE  SEED  LIST 

1  oz.  Radish-Scarlet  White  Tip 
1  pkt.  Parsley-Curled 
1  pkt  Tomato-Earliana 

1  pkt.  Keith's  Extra  Early  Prize  Muskmelons 

1  pkt.  Coles'  Early  Watermelon 

2  ozs.  Corn-Golden  Bantam 
1  pkt.  Sweet  Peas-Choice  Mixed  Spencers 
1  pkt.  Nasturtiums-Choice  Mixed  Dwarf 


1  pkt.  Swiss  Chard-Lucullius 

1  oz.  Beet-Crosby's  Egyptian 

1  pkt.  Carrot-Chantenay 

1  pkt.  Cabbage-Copenhagen  Market 

1  pkt.  Cucumber-Keith's  Perfection 

1  pkt.  Lettuce-Big  Boston 

1  oz.  Onion- Yellow  Globe,  Danvers 

1  pkt.  Parsnip-Hollow  Crown 


ASTER  -  Comet  mixed 
SWEET  ALYSSUM 
COREOPSIS  -  Mixed 
GAILLARDIA 
ZINNIA 

POPPY— SHIRLEY 
SWEET  PEAS  -  MIXED 


FLOWER  SEED  LIST 

MARIGOLD 
MIGNONETTE 

PETUNIAS,  single,  double  or  mixed 
VERBENAS  -  mixed 
SWEET  WILLIAM  -  mixed  single 
PHLOX  DRUMMONDI 


THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LIMITED,  London,  Ontario 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  18(1 


You  Want  Full  Value 
For  Your  Money 

We  have  made  "IDEAL"  Fence 
so  that  it  gives  full  value. 
Best  in  material  and  workman- 
ship, superior  in  construction. 


Write  for  iist  of  freight-paid  prices 
ft  O^C    is  the  price  of  "IDEAL" 
^        Poultry  Fence;  No.  1448 
m/J  t±W  neavily  galvanized,  14-line 
wires, 48  incheshigh,  stays  13 
per  rod  inches  apart.    Top  and  bot- 
tom wires  No.  9  gauge.  All 
other  wires  No. 12  gauge    Spacing  2}4, 
2)4,  2#,  2#,  2V2,  3,  3,  3K.  4,  5,  5H. 

by,,  6. 

IDEAL  FENCE  AND  SPRING  CO. 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED  ll 
2025  McDougall St.  Windsor,  Ont. 


The  Whole' Stortf 

of  More  Crea 


is  in  the  make  of  Se- 
parator you  get. 


Before  deciding  fi- 
nally, read  the  inte- 
resting and  instruct- 
ive booklet  which  we 
publish  to  show  you 
just  why  your  soundest  investment 
would  be  a  Simplex,  the  Separator 
which  pays  the  greatest  dividends 
in  efficiency  and 
percentage  of 
cream  yielded 
from  ordinary 
milk. 

This  entertain- 
ing book  is  yours, 
for  the  asking. 

D.  DERBYSHIRE  CO, 
LIMITED, 

587  KING  ST.  7 
BROCKVILLE,  ONT. 


IMPLEX 

EPARATORS 


MAIL  CONTRACT 

SEALED  TENDERS,  addressed  to  the  Post- 
master-General, will  be  received  at  Ottawa,  until 
noon  on  Friday,  the  5th  of  May,  1922,  for  the 
conveyance  of  His  Majesty's  Mails,  on  a  proposed 
Contract  for  four  years,  18  times  per  week,  on  the 
route,  Alma  Post  Office  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Station,  from  the  1st  July.  1922,  next. 

Printed  notices  containing  further  information 
as  to  conditions  of  proposed  Contract  may  be  seen 
and  blank  forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Post  Offices  of  Alma,  Ontario,  and  at  the  office  of 
the  Post  Office  Inspector,  London. 

D.  J  McLEAN, 

Post  Office  Inspector. 
Post  Office  Inspector's  Office, 
London,  March  24th,  1922  

Write  Willoughby 
Farm  Agency 

For  their  little  catalogue  of  little 
farms  from  1  to  50  acres  around 
Toronto  and  farther  out,  suit- 
able   for    country  homes, 
market  gardens,  poultry 
farms  and  residences  in 
towns    and  villages. 

Head  Office:    43  Victoria  St.,  Toronto 
Phone  Main  7304 

Light  Single  Buggy  Harness 

nearly  new.  Best  oak  tanned.  Worth 
$50,  will  take  $25.  J.  Lewis,  R.  3.  St.  Catharines. 


killing  classes  mostly  steady ;  heavy  sheep 
and  best  grade  shorn  lambs  showing 
slight  gains;  shearing  lambs,  nominally 
steady. 

Sale  Dates. 

March  30,  1922— Estate  J.  H.  Nanceki- 
vell,  R.  1,  Ingersoll,  Ont. — Dairy  Farm 
and  Stock  and  Implements. 

April  4 — Gurney  Holstein  Dispersal, 
Paris,  Ont. 

April  5,1922 — James  Benning,Williams- 
town,  Ont. — Ayrshires. 

April  5,  1922— Belleville  Dist.  Holstein 
Club;  James  Caskey,  Madoc,  Ont.,  Sec'y. 

April  5,  1922  — York  County  Club 
First  Annual  Consignment  Sale — Short- 
horns; J.  C.  Steckley,  Newmarket,  Ont., 
Sec'y. 

April  5,  1922  —  Henry  Lawrence, 
Mitchell,  Ont. — Scotch  Shorthorns. 

April  6,  1922 — Elgin  County  Pure-bred 
Holsteins,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.;  E.  C.  Gil- 
bert, Secretary,  St.  Thomas,  R.  7. 

April  7,  1922— Scott  Bros.,  Melrose, 
Ont. — Dispersion  Holsteins. 

April  11,  1922— Ed.  Miller,  Picton,  Ont 
— Holsteins. 

April  12,  1922— Alex.  McCausland, 
Stayner,  Ont. — Scotch  and  Scotch-topped 
Shorthorns. 

May  9,  1922— F.  R.  Mallory,  Frank- 
ford,  Ont.;  complete  Holstein  dispersal. 

May  24,  1922 — Arch.  McKinnon,  Erin, 
Ont. — Shorthorns  and  Yorkshires. 

June  7,  1922  —  Ont.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto. 

June  8,  1922  —  Dual-Purpose  Short- 
horn Club  Sale,  Caledonia,  Ont.- — I.  B. 
Whale,  Sec'y.,  London. 

June  14,  1922  —  Wellington  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Club,  Winter  Fair 
Bldg.,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Holsteins  at  Paris  April  4. 

The  Gurney  Dispersion  Sale  of  Hol- 
steins advertised  for  public  sale  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  are  to  be  sold  at  the  farm  near 
Paris  on  Tuesday,  April  4.  This  brings 
into  the  open  market  not  only  one  of  the 
good  commercial  herds  of  Western  Ontario 
but  also  one  of  the  few  herds  that  are 
well  along  towards  being  awarded  a 
certificate  under  the  accredited  system 
for  tubercular  free  herds.  As  a  great 
many  Ontario  breeders  have  had  one 
or  more  tests  on  their  own  herds  under  the 
accredited  plans  they  will  no  doubt 
welcome  this  sale  which  affords  them  the 
opportunity  of  buying  cattle  that  will 
go  into  their  own  herds  without  the 
trouble  of  isolation.  Mr.  Gurney's  herd 
is  also  commendable  from  both  the  pro- 
duction and  individuality  standpoint,  and 
while  practically  no  official  testing  has  been 
done  the  milking  herd  last  year  showed 
excellent  cash  returns  as  will  be  noted 
by  the  advertisement.  The  younger  t  hings 
have  all  been  bred  on  the  farm  and  these 
are  got  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
sires  King  Segis  Leigh  and  Paul 
Champion.  The  latter  is  the  present 
herd  sire  and  he  is  got  by  a  son  of  Baroness 
Madoline  a  34.38-lb.  cow  that  has  also 
produced  better  than  20,000  lbs.  of  milk 
each  year  for  four  consecutive  lactation 
periods.  The  younger  calves  are  all 
got  by  this  sire.  King  Segis  Leigh  was 
the  former  herd  sire  and  the  1921  calves 
are  all  daughters  of  his.  He  will  be 
remembered  as  a  25.17-lb.  bred  grandson 
of  King  Segis  Pietertje.  Two  September 
heifers  from  this  sire  are  just  about  as 
promising  youngsters  as  will  be  found  in 
any  of  the  sales  this  season.  Remember 
the  date  of  the  sale. 


How  to  Send  Money  by 
Mail.  / 

When  sending  money  in  payment  for 
goods  to  any  firm,  or  for  subscription  to 
papers,  do  not  remit  either  paper  money 
or  silver,  as  it  will  be  at  your  own  risk. 

Money  orders,  postal  notes,  or  express 
orders  are  cheap  and  safe. 

If  personal  cheque  is  sent  for  small 
amounts,  15  cents  should  be  added  for 
bank  collection. 

Never  leave  your  money  with  others 
to  send  for  you. 

When  money  is  not  acknowledged, 
do  not  wait  six  months  before  writing  the 
party  to  whom  same  was  sent,  and  when 
complaining  be  sure  to  give  exact  date 
of  sending  money,  and  how  it  was  sent. 
Be  sure  to  give  number  of  postal  notes 
and  all  information,  otherwise  the  firm  to 
whom  you  remitted  would  have  to  write 
you  for  the  information.  Also  be  sure 
that  you  sign  postal  notes;  this  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  Postmaster. 


Brant  Holstein  Sale. 

The  Brant  District  Holstein  Breeders 
held  their  annual  spring  sale  at  Brant- 
ford  on  March  23  and  35  cattle  changed 
hands  at  only  moderate  prices.  Some 
of  the  old  consignors  were  absent  from 
the  sales-ring,  their  places  being  taken 
by  new  contributors.  As  a  result  there 
were  not  as  many  tested  females  offered 
as  is  usual  at  this  sale  and  prices  remained 
at  only  a  moderate  level.  It  was  a 
buyers  sale  and  purchasers  got  good 
bargains.  There  were  several  choice 
heilers  offered,  best  of  which  was  Bur- 
tord  Calamity  Queen,  a  two-year-old 
contributed  by  Geo.  \V,  Den  by  and 
purchased  by  P.  O.  Vansickle,  Alberton, 
tor  $275.  J.  K.  Spry  also  purchased 
some  good  young  things  tor  the  Ontario 
Reformatory  at  <juelpti.  The  cup  given 
by  N.  P.  Sager  lor  the  best  animal 
entered  was  won  by  Geo.  W.  Denby 
and  the  cup  donated  by  a  local  bank  for 
the  best  three  animals  entered  went  to 
T.  E.  Van  Valkenburg.  Thomas  and 
Almas  did  the  selling  with  R.  J.  Kelly  in 
the  ring.  Following  is  a  list  of  the 
animals  selling  for  $100  or  over  and  the 
names  of  purcnasers: 

Females. 
Geo.  Clark  Brantford:  •> 

Aaggie  Schuiling  Sarcastic,  Dec.  1 
1914  $150 

F.  W.  Terhune,  Brantford: 
Bouncing  Schuiling  Bess,  May  2, 

1912   105 

M.  J.  Jones,  Brantford: 

Maggie  Kent,  Feb.  28,  1909   100 

R.  J.  Kelly,  Ingersoll: 

Malbne  Hiemke  Banks,  Dec.  29, 

1914   160 

Bgtsy  Abbekerk  Schuiling,  March 
26,  1913   160 

Fred  M.  Howden,  Middleport : 
Creola   Korndyke   Pet,  May  18, 

1914   205 

John  Davis,  Brantford: 

Mary  Abbekerk  Pietertje   125 

Theo.  Young,  Brantford: 

Birdie  Ormsby,  Mar.  15,  1916   135 

G.  C.  Terhune,  Brantford: 

Beauty  Perfection  Pietertje   130 

J.  R.  Spry  for  the  Ontario  Reformatory 
Guelph : 

Nellie  Schuiling  Segis,  Mar.  9,  1919  180 
Lucy  Mercena  Segis,  Mar.  22,  1919  160 

F.  S.  Passmore,  Brantford: 

Patsy  Francy  Hartog,  Feb.  5,  1919  175 
Flora  Fayne,  Nov.  18,  1911   150 

Grover  C.  MacDonald,  Gait: 

Cherry  Valley  Francy  Delia,  Dec. 
19,  1916   155 

H.  Chapin,  Brantford: 

Countess  Canarv  Houwtje,  Mar. 

10,  1916     100 

Mercedes  Grace  Fayne,  June  25, 

1917  ....   150 

J.  H.  Dunsdon,  Brantford: 

Ormsby  Darkey,  Apr.  16,  1911   105 

Bell  Spofford,  Feb.  28,  1917   110 

Wm.  Brittain,  Brantford: 

Queen  Spofford,  May  12,  1917   240 

Belle  Hartog   Colantha,   May  5, 

1915   150 

F.  Hanks,  Brantford: 

Lena  De  Kol  Faforit,  Mar.  15,  1911  100 
Wm.  Chatterson,  Brantford: 

Madeline  Faforit,  Apr.  5,  1920   100 

C.  W.  Gurney,  Paris: 

Belle  Korndyke  Brook,  Feb.  2, 1915  205 

Houwtje  Belle  Johanna,  1916   205 

P.  O.  Vansickle,  Alberton : 

Burford  Calamity  Queen,  Oct.  22, 

1919   275. 

J.  Lloyd  Jones,  Burford: 

Burford  Dusky  Mercedes,  Nov.  4, 

1919   175 

J.  S.  Knapp,  Gait: 

Princes   Dixie  Hartog,   Feb.  28, 
1914   200 

Males. 

H.  Bartholome,  Vanessa: 

Count   DeBoer  Hartog,   Mar.  5, 

1920   125 

John  Davis,  Brantford: 

Colanthus  Finderne  Paul,  Oct.  12, 
1920   150 


Jn  the  advertisement  of  the  Ayrshire 
sale,  to  be  held  by  James  Benning,  of 
Williamstown,  it  was  announced  that  the 
sale  would  start  at  10  o'clock.  This  was 
a  typographical  error,  as  the  sale  is 
catalogued  to  commence  at  1  o'clock. 
Breeders  should  keep  this  sale  in  mind. 
The  herd  is  under  Federal  supervision 
for  accreditation,  and  a  liberal  guarantee 
goes  with  the  animal.  This  sale  will  afford 
a  splendid  opportunity  of  securing  choice 
Ayrshires,  either  male  or  female. 


Nullify  Dairy  Standards 
Act. 

Readers  have  probably  noticed  that 
W.  H.  Casselman,  M.P.P.,  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature  for  the  County  of  Dundffl 
has  given  notice  that  he  will  move  j 
resolution  asking  that  the  Dairy  Standards 
Act,  which  was  passed  at  the  1921  sessio 
of  the  Legislature  and  which  came  in' 
effect  on  January  1  of  this  year,  shou 
again  be  postponed  and  payment  for 
milk  according  to  the  fat  test  again  be 
made  optional.  The  resolution  prepare-' 
by  Mr.  Casselman  is  as  follows: 

"That   whereas  an  Act  entitled  T 
Dairy  Standards  Act  was  passed  durj 
the  1916  session  of  the  Ontario  Legi 
lature  which  Act,  among  other  things  pi 
vided  that  milk  delivered  at  cheese  a 
butter  factories  and  at  condensing  plan' 
must  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  its  butie 
fat  content,  and  which  further  provide 
that  the  by-products  at  such  factoriej 
and  plants  must  be  pasteurized,  and, 

"Whereas  during  the  1917  session,  k> 
lowing  a  protest  from  parties  intereste 
the  Act  was  amended  so  as  to  leave 
optional  with  the  factories  whether  mil 
delivered  to  them  should  be  paid  for  on 
the  basis  of  its  butter-fat  content  and 
whether    the    by-product    should  g| 
pasteurized,  and, 

"Whereas,  during  the  1921  session  tlx 
Act  was  again  amended  so  as  to  provided 
among  other  things,  for  the  compulsory 
payment  for  milk  delivered  at  factories 
on  the  basis  of  its  butter-fat  content  and 
for  the  compulsory  pasteurization  of  flu- 
by-products,  and, 

"Whereas,  the  dairymen  of  Easter 
Ontario  are  passing  through  a  period 
extreme  hard  times,  caused  partly  by  a 
partial  crop  failure  in  1921,  and  partly 
by  the  prevailing  low  prices  of  thel 
products  as  compared  with  the  high  prices 
of  their  requirements,  and  they  are  facing 
the  prospect  of  a  10  cent  cheese  market 
during  1922  season,  with  poorly  wintered 
and  reduced  herds,  and  therefore  many  ot 
them  view  with  disapproval  any  enact- 
ment which,  while  it  may  contain  promise 
of  ultimate  benefit,  yet  has,  as  its  im- 
mediate effect  the  increasing  of  the  cost 
of  production,  which  is  already  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  product. 

"Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  the  time  beinj; 
inopportune,  the  enforcement  of  tin- 
provisions  of  the  Dairy  Standards  Act 
should  again  be  postponed  and  the  matte) 
of  payment  by  Babcock  test,  and  of  the 
pasteurization  of  by-products  be  allow  .-d 
to  remain  optional." 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  if  this  reso- 
lution receives  the  endorsation  of  t  In- 
House,  it  will  be  as  much  as  saying  that 
the  Dairy  Standards  Act  is  to  be  alto- 
gether nullified,  because  optional  testing 
is  just  what  we  have  had  for  years 
Furthermore,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
if  the  Dairy  Standards  Act  is  postponed 
it  will  take  years  before  it  can  even  be 
proposed  again.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  an.  Act  such  as  this  was  needed  as 
it  is  now,  and  if  it  cannot  retain  the  sup- 
port of  the  Legislature  now  its  chances  on 
any  future  occasion  would  be  slim  indeed. 
We  hope  and  believe  that  the  Legislature 
will  not  rescind  its  former  action  and  that 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  who  is  to  he 
commended  for  his  staunch  support  of 
this  bill,  will  again  receive  the  support  of 
the  House. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Casselman  is  abso- 
lutely sincere  in  his  request  for  consider- 
ation of  this  resolution.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  had  a  long  experience  in  the  dairy 
industry,  and  whose  desire  is  to  fairly 
represent  his  constituency.  We  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  him 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  know 
that  he  is  acting  only  as  he  believes  his 
constituents  would  wish  him  to  act. 
Eastern  Ontario  has  been  hit  hard  during 
the  past  year  with  falling  prices  and  with 
crops  none  too  good,  so  that  the  dairy- 
men of  the  eastern  counties  are  naturally 
very  much  averse  to  adding  anything  in 
the  way  of  further  expense  to  their 
businesses.  We  realize  also  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  bring  into  sections  of  Mr. 
Cassel man's  constituency  many  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  feed,  and  that  in 
addition  to  this  fact,  which  is  serious 
enough  in  itself,  there  are  a  great  many 
cases  where  farmers  have  been  so  hard 
hit  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  borrow 
money  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  We  have 
no  wish,  by  mention  of  these  facts,  to 
represent  Dundas  County  as  one  that 
ranks  poorly  among  Ontario  counties, 
because  the  very  reverse  is  true  in  ordinary 
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years  and  Dundas  ranks  as  one  of  the 
very  best  counties  in  Eastern  Ontario. 
In  spite  of  these  facts,  however,  the  Dairy 
Standards  Act  is  not  responsible  for  the 
falling  prices,  nor  is  it  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  dairying  was  not  profitable  in 
some  sections  last  year.  We  believe  on 
the  other  hand  that  this  Act  is  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  making  such  unfortunate 
conditions  less  liable  to  occur  in  the  future. 
The  added  cost  will  not  be  a  serious 
matter,  and  this  aspect  of  the  situation 
has  been  much  exaggerated.  It  is  foolish 
to  say  that  pasteurization  will  necessitate 
new  boilers  in  many  factories,  because  if 
the  factories  had  boilers  that  were  suitable 
for  the  purpose  before  they  will  still  be  all 
that  is  necessary  under  the  Act  in 
practically  all  cases. 

It  is  true  also  that  had  the  dairymen 
been  organized  as  they  should  have  been, 
for  the  marketing  of  their  products,  they 
would  not  have  felt  the  depression  in 
prices  as  they  did,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
fair  to  cover  up  our  previous  neglect  by  an 
attack  on  legislation  which  is  not  only 
absolutely  fair  in  all  respects,  but  designed 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  milk 
producer.  If  there  were  fewer  cheese 
boards,  professional  salesmen  and  local 
cheese  buyers  in  Eastern  Ontario,  and 
fewer  inefficient  cheese-makers,  we  would 
not  have  heard  nearly  so  much  in  op- 
position to  the  Dairy  Standards  Act.  In 
too  many  cases  the  usual  common  sense 
of  the  dairymen  has  been  dulled  by  a  lot 
of  tommyrot  that  has  been  poured  into 
his  ears,  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
has  been  perfectly  justified  in  the  past  in 
pointing  this  out. 


The  Earth  is  Not  Dying. 

(Translated  from  the  French). 
By  Georges  Bouchard,  Sainte  Anne  de 

LA  POCATIERE,  P.  Q. 

The  end  of  a  brilliant  day,  during  which 
nature  has  rivaled  man  in  activity!  The 
evening  breeze  is  laden  with  perfumes 
stolen  from  the  flowers  and  begins  to 
restore  to  the  leaves,  in  glistening  beads, 
the  moisture  exhaled  by  them  during 
the  day— I  overtake  Pere  Norbert,  a 
veteran  of  the  soil,  at  the  end  of  his 
newly  plowed  field  which  he  has  just 
finished  sowing. 

"It  has  been  a  hot  day,  Pere  Norbert, 
and  I  suppose  you  have  been  planting 
more  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  war?" 

A  line  of  care  on  the  old  man's  brow 
revealed  his  great  anxiety  and  seemed 
to  add  to  the  slowness  of  his  pace. 

"If  only  it  were  a  good  year,"  said  he, 
wiping  his  dusty  face  with  the  sleeve 
of  his  gray  woolen  shirt. 

"You  are  troubled  about  something, 
Pere  Norbert?" 

"The  earth  does  not  seem  to  produce 
as  it  did  in  my  young  days.  In  growing 
old  the  soil,  like  myself,  becomes  ex- 
hausted. One  would  say  that  the  earth 
is  dying!" 

"My  friend,  the  earth  should  always 
retain  its  vigor  and  its  youth." 

"And  yet,"  replied  the  old  man,  with 
a  gesture  of  triumph,  "you  yourself 
know  very  well  that  it  no  longer  has  the 
fire  it  used  to  have." 

"But  1  have  seen,  in  Belgium,  in 
England,  and  in  France,  soils  which  have 
been  under  cultivation  for  two  thousand 
years,  still  yielding  bountiful  harvests." 

Three  exclamation  points  on  a  skeptical 
face! 

"You  cannot  believe  me,  Pere  Norbert? ' 

"How  then  do  they  carry  on  cultivation 
in  the  old  country?" 

"In  Europe,  as  in  this  country,  to 
cultivate  successfully,  it  is  necessary 
to  follow  a  rotation  of  crops,  to  feed  the 
.  animals  well,  not  to  allow  any  manure 
to  be  wasted.  In  addition  to  this,  clover 
and  root  crops  ought  to  be  planted  in 
abundance,  and  the  seed  should  be 
carefully  selected.  But  above  all,  the 
earth  must  be  paid  back  what  the  harvests 
take  away  from  it." 

"Will  you  tell  that  to  my  son?  If  he 
will  follow  your  advice,  if  the  earth  is 
kept  from  dying.  .  I  shall  die  happy, 
knowing  that  the  heritage  which  I  hand 
down  to  him  will  never  be  decreased." 

"La  Terre  ne  meurt  pas — the  earth 
is  not  dying.  .  .  ."  Pere  Norbert 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  grown  younger. 
A  radiant  hope  dispelled  the  cloud  from 
his  brow,  and  his  step  resumed  the  light- 
ness of  youth. 


Canadian  Co-operative 
Wool  Growers'  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Co-operative  Wool  Growers'  Ltd.,  was 
held  last  week  in  Toronto,  at  which  a 
representative  of  "The  Farmer's  Advo- 
cate" was  in  attendance.  This  meeting 
was  the  meeting  of  the  delegate  share- 
holders from  all  the  provinces  of  Canada, 
and  the  discussions  and  reports  were  of 
interest  to  many  thousand  sheep  raisers  in 
the  Dominion.  We  regret  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  limi- 
tations of  space  to  report  this  meeting  in 
this  issue  in  a  manner  which  it  deserves, 
but  rather  than  offer  our  readers  a  report 
that  would  be  condensed  too  much  for 
any  satisfaction,  we  are  withholding  it 
until  next  week,  when  it  will  be  presented 
in  more  complete  form.  This  company 
is  the  only  co-operative  company  operat- 
ing over  the  whole  of  the  Dominion,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  last  year  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  years  in  which  such  a 
company  could  operate,  owing  to  the 
general  fall  in  prices  and  the  complete 
demoralization  of  the  wool  market,  the 
results  of  the  year's  business  can  only  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory. 


the  date  and  place  in  mind  if  you  are 
wanting  good  Shorthorns. 


Americans  Again  Taking 
Holsteins. 

During  the  past  couple  of  weeks 
American  buyers  have  purchased  up- 
wards of  fifty  head  of  high-class  Hol- 
steins in  Canada.  P.  J.  Cunningham, 
Turtle  Creek,  Pa.,  secured  34  head  in 
the  Brockville  district  headed  by  a  $10,000 
bull  from  Hon.  A.  C.  Hardy.  Other 
breeders  who  contributed  to  make  up 
Mr.  Cunningham's  shipment  were: 
J.  W.  Stewart,  and  the  Estate  of  Brown 
Bros.,  Lyn,  and  Geo.  E.  Sherwood,  M.  J. 
Higgins  and  J.  F.  Johnston,  Brockville. 

Harry  Yates,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y., 
who  has  a  great  herd  headed  by  the 
Canadian-bred  bulls,  Count  Paul  Posch 
and  Prince  Paul  Pontiac  Echo,  selected 
a  shipment  valued  at  over  $4,000  in  the 
Norwich  district,  most  of  them  daughters 
of  his  junior  herd  sire. 


Shorthorns  at  Mitchell. 

Those  interested  in  Shorthorns  will 
have  an  opportunity  on  April  5  of  securing 
representatives  of  some  of  the  most 
fashionable  families  at  their  own  price. 
Henry  Lawrence,  of  Mitchell,  is  disposing 
of  his  Shorthorn  herd  on  April  5.  There 
are  splendid  representatives  of  the  Roan 
Lady,  Kilblean  Beauty,  Broadhooks, 
Lovely,  Missie,  Mina  families,  etc.  A 
number  of  the  cows  have  calves  at  foot, 
and  some  will  be  bred  again.  There 
are  a  number  of  young  bulls  of  good 
quality.  The  sale  is  scheduled  to  com- 
mence at  12.30.    It  is  advisable  to  keep 


E.  C.  Gilbert,  Secretary  of  the  Elgin 
County  Pure-Bred  Holstein  Club,  informs 
us  that  two  of  the  cows  consigned  to  the 
sale  to  be  held  April  6  have  just  com- 
pleted splendid  records.  One  has  made 
over  30  lbs.  of  butter  in  ten  days  and  90 
lbs.  of  milk  per  day;  the  other  over  26  lbs. 
butter,  and  better  than  85  lbs.  of  milk 
per  day.  The  sale  held  in  St.  Thomas  on 
the  6th  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
securing  some  good  stuff.  Breeders  should 
keep  this  sale  in  mind. 

O.A.C.  No.  21  SEED  BARLEY 

Free  from  wild  oats  and  noxious  weed  seeds. 
Gov.  Germination  test  91%.  Price  $1.10  per 
bus.,  F.O.B.  Sacks  free.  Sample  sent  on 
request.  Maple  syrup  guaranteed  pure,  made  by 
the  latest  improved  method.  Price  $3.00  Imp 
gallon,  F.  O.  B. 

JAMES  E.  RUTHVEN 

R.  R.  No  2,         -        Alliston,  Ont. 


Seed  Grain 

It  would  be 

PROFITABLE  and  WISE 

to  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly 
and  make  the  foundation  for  your 
future  crops  from  seeds  of  the  tested 
and  proven  varieties— true  to  variety, 
pure  and  of  strong  vitality.  We 
offer  herewith  the  following  F.O.B. 
Toronto.  Bags  free  with  grain. 
Bags  50c.  each  with  clover. 

per 
bus. 

Oats   American  Banner, 

Registered         $1.40  " 

Oats,  American  Banner,  Eligible 

for  Registration   1.25  " 

Oats,  American  Banner,  Grown 

from  Registered  seed   1.10  " 

Pure  and  clean,  No.  1  Government 
Standard,   Germination  98%,  40 
lbs.  per  measured  bushel. 
Oats,  O.A.C.  No.  72,  Eligible  for 

Registration   1.25  " 

Barley,  O.A.C.  No.  21,  Registered  2.00  " 
Barley,  O.A.C  No.  21,  Good 

clean  seed   1.35  " 

Red  Clover,  Government 

Standard  No.  1   18.00  " 

Alsike,  Government  Standard  No  1  14.00  " 
Sweet  Clover,  White  Blossom, 

G.  S.  No.  1,  Scarified   7.00  " 

Alfalfa,  Grunin  (hymans  strain)..       .30  " 

Alfalfa,  Ontario  grown   18.00  " 

Alfalfa,  Ontario  Variegated   22.00  " 

Timothy,  Gov't  Standard  No.  2, 

Extra  No.  1  for  purity   6.25  " 

Timothy,  Gov't  Standard  No.  2, 

No.  1  for  purity   5.75  " 

GEORGE  KEITH  &  SONS, 

124  King  St.  East  Toronto 

Established  1866 


When  writing  please  men- 
tion The  Advocate. 


Save  AH  the  Pigs — Start  Them  Right 


GOOD  warm  sunshine  in  the  pens  during  the 
spring  farrowing  period  is  the  best  assurance 
of  saving  all  the  pigs  and  giving  them  a  vig- 
orous start.  Continuous  sunshine  right  on  the  pen 
floors  from  early  forenoon  to  late  afternoon  is  what 
you  get  in  the  Louden  Sunshine  Hog  House  during 
this  period,  and  this  too  with  a  considerably  smaller 
amount  of  glass  than  the  ordinary  hog  house  requires. 

Louden  Steel  Pens  Let  Sunshine 
Penetrate  to  the  Floor 

When  you  go  to  the  trouble  of  building  a  Sunshine 
Hog  House,  be  sure  that  you  not  only  get  the  sun- 
shine into  the  house — but  still  more — that  you  get  it 
into  the  pens,  right  down  on  the  floor  where  the  little 
pigs  are.  Wooden  pens  actually  keep  two-thirds  of 
the  sunshine  from  reaching  the  pen  floors.  Louden 
Steel  Pens  let  two-thirds  of  the  sunshine  through. 
Furthermore,  steel  pens  are  cheaper  than  wood  in  the 
long  run — they  last  longer — they  are  sanitary — they 
afford  better  ventilation — they  show  the  hogs  off  to  a 
good  advantage — they  enable  the  herdsman  to  see 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

660  Crimea  Street  Cuelph,  Ontario 

Branches  at  Vancouver,  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  128  St.  Andrew 
Street,  Quebec,  P.Q. 
Edmonton  and  Winnipeg:  Alberta  Dairy  Supplies. 


into  a  number  of  pens  at  once, 
which  is  quite  a  help  during  the 
busy  farrowing  period. 

Be  Sure  to  Send  for  the  Louden 
Barn  Plan  Book  and  Catalogue 

These  are  the  most  complete  books 
on  barn  building  ever  published — 
every  essential  feature  of  the  ideal 
barn  and  hog  house  is  explained. 
Contains  actual  photographs  of  up- 
to-date  barns  and  hog  houses. 
These  books  you  can  have  for  the 
asking.  Merely  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  us  to-day.  There  is 
no  charge  or  obligation — your  copy 
will  be  sent  at  once. 

Send  for  it  Vbday. 

Please 
Jr"  send 
'        post  paid, 
without  charge 
or    o  b  1  i  gation, 
book(s)  checked  below : 

□  Louden  Barn  Plans 

□  Louden  Illustrated  Catalog: 

expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  barn 

for  cows  horses. 

Am  interested  in  Litter  Carriers  

Stalls  and  Stanchions  Water  Bowls  


Name  

Post  Office  Prov.. 
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Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.^ Each  initial  counts  for  one  werd  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  75  cents  

ANCOMAS    SHEPHARDS    STRAIN,  BABY 
chicks,  20  cents  each,  Eggs  for  hatching  $1  50 
per  15,  $7.00  per  hundred.  John  Pollard,  Dashwood, 
R.  No  2,  Ont.  

BRED  -  TO  -  LAY   BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND 
Barred  Rock  eggs;    $3  per  fifteen.  Sharpe, 
Box  734,  Paris,  Ontario.  

BABY  CHICKS,  QUEEN  CITY  HATCHERY. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list.  Danforth 
and  Linsmore,  Toronto,  Canada.   

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING 
eggs,  exceptional  laying  strain.    Pre-war  prices. 
Woodycrest  Farm,  Perth,  Ontario. 

B'RED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  COCKS 
bred  from  two-hundred  and  eighty  to  three- 
hundred  and  fifteen  (officially  recorded)  hens,  mated 
to  hens  bred  from  same  breed  as  won  egg  laying 
contest,  Ottawa,  nineteen-hundred  and  twenty. 
Eggs  one  dollar  per  fifteen,  six  dollars  per  hundred. 
High  fertility  guaranteed.  Free  run.  Herbert  P. 
Baker,  Sunderland,  Ont.  

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  TWO 
dollars  per  fifteen,  ten  dollars  per  hundred. 
Baby  chicks  thirty  dollars  per  hundred,  smaller 
lots  thirty  five  cents  each.  David  Ashworth, 
Denfield,  Ontario.  __ 

BRED-TO-LAY    BARRED  ROCK  and  White 
wyandotte  eggs.  $1.50  per  fifteen,  from  special 
matings.  Wilbur  Kerns,  Freeman,  Ont. 

EXTRA  LARGE  MUSCOVY   DUCK'S  EGGS 
$3.00  for  10  or  $5.00  for  20.       Mrs.  John 
Annesser,    Tilbury,  Ont.  

EGGS—  CHOICE.  BRED- TO -LAY  WHITE 
Wyandottes    and    S.  C.    White  Leghorns. 
$1.50  per  fifteen.    $4.  per  fifty.  J.  H.  Buttery, 
Strathroy.  Ont.  

HIGH  CLASS  BRED-TO.LAY  WHITE  WYAN- 
dottes.  Pens  headed  by  cocks  from  260  and 
250  egg-hens  mated  to  females  with  good  type  and 
heavy  layers.  Eggs  $5  fifteen;  chicks  50c.  after 
May  15.  Pens  headed  by  200-egg  strain;  cockerels 
$2  fifteen,  chicks,  April  35c,  May  30c,  June  25c. 
Eggs  half  price  June  first.  Book  yours  now.  R. 
Trivett,  R.  No.  2,  Newmarket.  

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  $2.75  FOR 
10.  Excellent  layers;  large  eggs.  White  Rock 
(.Guelph  strain).  Buff  Rock  (Beamer  strain).  $2.50 
— 15.  $6.50 — 50  eggs.  Chas.  Nicholson,  Mount 
Forest,  Ont.  

PRIZE   STOCK    ROSE  COMB  BLACK 
Minorca  eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.    John  S.  Smith, 
Kendal,  Ont.  

SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  PLY. 

Rock  eggs.  6  Imp.  pens.  Ancestor  records. 
From  310  to  325  eggs  In  1  year;  -  price  $3.00  per 
15,  or  $13.00  per  100  eggs.  7  Cock  pens,  records 
from  274  to  310  eggs;  -  prices  $2.00  per  12  or  $10. 
per  100  eggs.  All  sex  matings  tested  correctly. 
Importers  and  breeders  of  the  very  highest  egg 
producing  strains.  Manor  Poultry  Farm,  Box  16, 
Meadowvale,  Ont.  

S.C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  EGGS  FORHATCH- 
ing.  $2.00  for  15.     Wm.  Bunn,  Denfield,  Ont. 

S.-C.    ANCONA    EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— 
Riverdale    strai  i,    two  dollars    per  fifteen. 
Manoah  Martin,  Box  136,  St.  Jacob's.   

SPLENDID    LAYING    STRAIN  —  GUELPH 
breeding,  Bred-to-lay  Barred  Rock  eggs,  $1.25 
per  fifteen.    Herbert  Macfarlane,  Route  8,  Peter- 
boro,  Ont.  

SECOND  PRIZE  WINNERS,  IN  BARRED 
Rocks,  Canadian  Laying  Contest,  Ottawa,  1921. 
Hatching  eggs  two  fifty  per  fifteen,  four  fifty  per 
thirty.  W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer,  246  Meaford, 
Ontario.  

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $10.00 
each.  Brothers  of  our  pen  in  the  3rd  Canadian 
Laying  Contest.  (Leading  the  contest)  Write 
for  price-list  of  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks. 
Some  special  pens  of  hens  with  official  records  of 
244  to  312  eggs  in  R.  O.  P.  A.  Lewis  N.  Clark, 
Oldham  Farm,  Port  Hope,  Ont.  

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS 
and  baby  chicks.  Eggs  10  cents  each,  chicks  25 
cents  each  for  April  and  May,  20  cents,  for  June. 
Hillside  Poultry  Farm,  Bamberg,  Ont.  

TWENTY  THOUSAND  BABY  CHICKS.  BRED 
to  lay.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  $20  hundred 
Catalogue,  Cooksville  Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville, 
Ont.   

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS— FROM  FLOCK 
noted  for  good  layers  of  extra  large  eggs; 
mated  with  vigorous  cockerels  of  good  laying 
strain.  Price,  15  for  $1.25;  40  for  $3.00  and  $7.00 
per  100.    W.  C.  Shearer,  Bright,  Ont..  R.  R.  1. 


Bigger  Betted 

BABY  CHICKS 

\  We  want  to  Bend  you  our  big, 

FREE  Baby  Chick  Book.  Get  it  1 
I  today  and  find  out  how  "ROYAL"! 
chick*  can  be  guaranteed  to  grow  faster  I 
I  and  lay  more  esse.  Every  chick  guaran- 
teed from  beat,  pare  bred  stock.  Big, 
strong  and  husky.  All  breeds.  Safe  de- J 
"  -ry  guaranteed.  Express  paid.  iou. 
_n't  go  wrong  on  **?OYAL*i 
chicks.  Write  for  free  book  and  i 
rices  before  you  boy. 

•  Canadian  Chick  Hatchery  m 

Dept.  411 
Hamilton,  Ont-^ 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS  WANTED 

We  require  large  quantities  of  heavy  live  hens, 
dressed  chickens  and  fresh  eggs  to  supply  our 
trade.    It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 
C.  A.  MANN  &  CO. 
78  King  St.  London.  Ontario 


National  Aspects  of 
Poultry  Raising. 

By  Ernest  Rhoades. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Canadian  National 
Poultry  Association. 
Very  few  people  really  know  or  under- 
stand anything  about  poultry  keeping  as 
a  national  industry.  If  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  in  the  country  could  be 
given  five  hens,  or  turkeys,  or  ducks,  or 
geese,  each  individual  would  figure  there 
must  be  a  lot  of  poultry  in  the  country. 
The  present  poultry  population  would 
allow  for  this  as  it  stands  at  37,182,177 
head,  made  up  of  34,340,474  hens, 
1,199,494  turkeys,  880,014  geese,  and 
762,135  ducks.  In  comparison  with 
figures  for  1920  these  totals  show  the 
following  approximate  increases  and  de- 
creases: —  Increases —  Prince  Edward 
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Average  Price  of  Eggs  at  Ontario 
Country  Points,  1920-21. 

Island,  6  per  cent.;  Quebec,  9  per  cent.; 
Ontario,  3.5  per  cent.;  Manitoba,  10  per 
cent.;  Saskatchewan,  48  per  cent.; 
Alberta,  106.8  per  cent.;  British  Columbia, 
7.9  per  cent;  decreases — Nova  Scotia,  16 
per  cent.;  New  Brunswick,  1.3  per  cent. 
The  distribution  of  poultry  in  1921  shows 
the  Prairie  Provinces  with  British 
Columbia  to  have  2,252,091  more  birds 
than  the  combined  total  for  Ontario, 
Quebec,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
This  is  a  reversal  of  the  state  of  affairs 
existing  in  1911  when  according  to  Census 
figures  Ontario  and  the  more  easterly 
provinces  had  over  14  million  more 
birds  than  the  four  western  provincs. 

We  live  in  a  material  age,  and  every- 
thing is  brought  down  to  a  dollars  and 
cents  basis,  even  poor  old,  once  despised 
"biddy."  We  are  safe  in  estimating 
the  average  production  per  hen  at  six 
dozen  eggs,  which  gives  us  a  production 
of  approximately  206,000,000  dozens. 
These,  based  on  an  average  price  of  45.7 
cents  per  dozen  (see  chart),  represents  a 
value  of  $94, 142,000  for  eggs  alone.  This 
average  is  based  on  an  average  price  paid 
at  Ontario  country  points,  i.  e.,  week  of 
May  21  price  range  was  24  to  30  cents, 
the  average  being  27  cents.  The  aver- 
age circle  price  would  be  very  much 
higher.  For  the  purpose  of  impressing 
the  value  of  the  industry  upon  those 
interested,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  to 
this  the  value  of  the  birds  themselves 
and  the  value  of  poultry  sold.  The  im- 
portance of  the  poultry  industry  as  one 
of  Canada's  national  assets  cannot  be 
questioned. 


There  is  something  more  to  it,  however 
than  the  actual  money  value.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Archibald,  at  a  meeting  not  long  ago  of  the 
Ottawa  Poultry  Association  estimated 
that  poultry  was  kept  on  750,000  farms, 
in  300,000  back  yards,  and  by  20,000 
poultry  specialists.  The  farmers  and 
specialists  may  be  passed  over  for  the 
moment.  What  about  the  "back- 
yarder"? There  is  no  other  branch  of 
agriculture  that  can  lay  claim  to  as 
many  followers.  There  may  be  more 
urbanites  and  city  dwellers  growing 
flowers,  or  collecting  stamps,  but  as  a 
pleasurable  and  profitable  recreation 
poultry  keeping  stands  alone.  Why  is 
this?  Chiefly  on  account  of  the  many 
problems  met  with  by  the  breeder  which 
he  can  study  intelligently  and  with  which 
he  can  experiment  if  desired;  the  small 
initial  cost,  and  the  possibilities  for 
making  a  hobby  into  a  revenue  producing 
undertaking.  The  suitableness  of  poultry 
keeping  to  handling  by  the  women  and 
children  of  the  house  is  another  factor, 
as  is  also  the  bringing  of  children  living 
in  the  cities  more  close  to  Nature,  and 
the  study  of  simple  breeding  laws  and 
phenomena. 

Marketing  2)4  Billion  Eggs. 

The  marketing  of  Canada's  two  and  a 
half  billion  eggs  presents  no  difficulties, 
as  her  present  exports  are  about  balanced 
by  imports.  In  other  words,  Canada 
consumes  at  the  present  time  all  the  eggs 
she  produces.  This  represents  a  con- 
sumption per  capita  of  slightly  less  than 
four-fifths  of  an  egg  per  day.  Our  exports 
go  to  Great  Britain  and  we  import  from 
the  United  States.  In  1920  the  average 
selling  price  of  exports  was  65  cents,  the 
average  cost  of  imports  43  cents.  This 
is  sound,  profitable  business. 

Canada  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
with  absolute  control  of  export — the 
only  country  putting  her  government 
stamp  on  cases  of  eggs  shipped  out  of  the 
country,  eggs  graded  in  accordance  with 
the  Canadian  standards.  This  stamp  of 
approval  of  quality  is  also  put  on  cases 
in  shipments  of  100  cases  or  more  moving 
in  interprovincial  trade.  Other  countries 
have  standards.  The  United  States  has 
many  different  standards,  depending  upon 
conditions  peculiar  to  a  particular  market. 
Denmark  has  standards  based  on  weight. 
South  Africa  has  standards,  but  Canada 
stands  alone  right  at  the  top,  with  national 
standards  based  primarily  on  interior 
quality  as  seen  when  the  eggs  are  candled. 
The  application  of  these  standards 
coupled  with  Government  inspection  has 
given  Canadian  eggs  a  firm  place  on  the 
largest  and  most  discriminating  market 
in  the  world— Great  Britain. 

Government  Inspection. 

Eggs  are  inspected  under  the  provisions 
of  the  "Egg  Regulations"  under  the 
"Live  Stock  and  Live-Stock  Products 
Act,"  administered  by  the  Dominion 
Live-Stock  Branch.  These  regulations 
state  what  the  grades  of  eggs  shall  be, 
the  definitions  of  the  various  grades 
provided,  what  eggs  shall  be  inspected, 
and  how  the  cases  containing  such  eggs 
shall  be  marked.  The  regulations  cover 
export  shipments  of  .  5  cases  or  more, 
and  interprovincial  shipments  of  100 
cases  or  more.  The  cases  must  be  marked 
with  the  class  and  grade  of  the  eggs  they 
contain,  and  in  the  case  of  export  ship- 
ments the  cases  must  be  marked  with  the 
words  "Canadian  Eggs." 

The  government  staff  of  egg  inspectors 
is  kept  busy.  An  inspector  must  actually 
candle  a  five  per  cent,  sample  in  half 
cases  from  each  shipment,  which  necessi- 
tates, in  the  inspection  of  a  car  lot  of  500 
cases,  the  candling  of  375  dozen  eggs. 
If  in  this  sample  he  finds  the  eggs  running 
more  than  6  eggs  per  case  under  the  grade 
stated  the  shipment  is  turned  down,  and 
recandled  by  the  shippers  before  being 
again  offered  for  inspection.  One  in- 
spector the  second  week  in  November 
inspected  in  Brockville  and  Montreal 
3,350  cases.  In  other  words,  this  in- 
spector in  the  week  passed  judgment  on 
eggs  valued  at  approximately  $20,100. 


<Sfom  motor 


It  isn't  a  SPRAMOTOR  unless  we  made  iL 


"  Gets  " 
Every  Insect,  Grub 
or  Blight 

It  sprays  the  insecticide  to  even 
the  smallest  cavity  where  insect 
life  that  harms  plant  or  tree  can 
live. 

Farmers  who  own  a  Spramotor 
will  tell  you  it  has  paid  for  itself 
many  times  in  crops  saved. 

Write  for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 
and 
Spraying 
Guide. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO. 

18  King  Street      London,  Ont. 


Advertisements  will   be   inserted   under  this- 
heading,   such  as   Farm   Properties,   He'p  and 
Situations  Wanted  and  Pet  Stock. 

TERMS — Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion, 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 

FOR  SALE  TWO  SCOTCH    COLLIE  DOG 
pups,  (heelers)  .S5    each.     Box  457,  Aurora. 

TWENTY  YEARS  TO  PAY.  THE  CANADIAN 
Pacific  Railway  Company  offers  to  settlers,  farm 
lands  in  Western  Canada  for  mixed  farming,  raising 
cattle  and  poultry  and  for  dairying.  TWENTY 
YEARS  to  pay  with  small  cash  payment.  Good' 
soil — good  climate — good  schools.  Every  as- 
sistance given  intending  settlers  in  selecting  a  farm. 
Write  for  our  free  literature.  C.  L.  Norwood, 
Land  Agent  C.P.R.,  Windsor  Station,  Desk  R.. 
Montreal.  

WANTED  :—  EXPERIENCED  MARRIED 
farm  hand  by  the  first  week  in  April.  Must  be 
thoroughly  reliable  and  good  with  stock.  Can 
furnish  house,  fuel,  garden  and  cow,  also  the 
privilege  of  keeping  a  few  hens  and  pig.  Write 
stating  wages  by  the  year,  including  board  for 
bachelor.  For  further  particulars  apply-  Box  14, 
Farmer's  Advocate.  

WANTED—  MARRIED  MAN  TO  WORk75n 
farm  by  year,  who  understands  farming  and  care 
of  Jersey  cattle.  Good  home  and  good  wages. 
Must  have  good  references.  E.  A.  Smith,  386 
Talbot  St.,   St.  Thomas. 


WELL  BRED  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  BORN 
heelers,  males  $8.  H.  P.  Fisher,  Glanworth,  Ont 


100  ACRE  STOCK  FARM  CLOSE  TO  TOWN, 
good  buidings  some  timber;  exchange  for  smaller 
farm.  John  Miller  R.  3,  Strathroy. 

HARDWOOD  CASKS  &  BARRELS 

150  and  48  gallons,  suitable  for  Sap  gathering,  cis- 
terns, milk  coolers,  rain  water,  swill  etc.  Very  cheap. 
GORMAN  ECKERT  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

318  Rectory  Street.  London.  Ontario 

A  Snan — 25  Horsepower  Avery  Tractor  and 
ft  Jiwp  33_|nch  Grain  Separator  for  Sale  — 
The  complete  outfit  will  be  sold  for  less  than  cost 
of  either  machine.  Separator  has  self-feeder  and 
blower.  Put  your  crops  in  by  tractor  and  be 
ready  to  thresh.  In  first-class  mechanical  con- 
dition.    M.  G.  RANSFORD.  Clinton.  Ont. 

Farm  for  Sa,e — 160  C,ay  Loam—In  Northern 

Ontario,  one  mile  from  Town  of  Iroquois 
Falls,  where  Ability  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
mills  are  situated.  Wonderful  opportunity  for 
dairy  and  truck  farming.  Stock  and  implements. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  C.  H.  JACOBS. 
Owner,  Box  79,  Iroquois  Falls.  Ont. 


O.  A.  C.  No.  72,  SEED  OATS 
These  oats  and  their  parent  seed  have  been  winning 
first  and  seconds  for  years  in  open  field  competition, 
scoring  as  high  as  96  points.    Prices  right.  Write 
me  what  you  need. 

Leslie  Kerns,    Box  24,  Freeman,  Ont. 


r1!  vnccrtti  c  STALLION,  Prince  of  Roxburg 
CLI  ULoDALL  2nd  =15958  =  (10616).  enrol- 
ment No.  1213.  Sire,  Prince  of  Roxburg  Imp, 
(7701).  Dam,  Queen  of  Elgin  (32744).  Grandsire. 
Macgregordmp.)  (4486)  (1487)  Guaranteed  quiet 
to  work  and  a  sure  breeder.  Write  for  price.  Byron 
Phone.  G.  W.  Blakie,  Wilton  Grove,  Ont.  R.  Ft.  No.  1 


Trap  Nested  Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Although  we  have  a  hatching  capacity  of  10,000 
every  three  weeks,  we  are  rapidly  getting  booked 
up  for  early  hatches.  Orders  are  filled  in  rotation, 
so  hurry  along  with  yours  and  avoid  being  dis- 
appointed. Baby  Chicks  all  one  price  and  one 
price  for  all,  viz.,  S25.00  per  hundred.  "Honesty 
Is  the  best  policy." 

Delamere  Poultry  Farm 

Established  1903. 
Thos.  G.  Delamere,  Prop., 
Stratford,  Ont. 


March  30,  1922 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 
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Eggs  Inspected. 


1919 
Dozens 

1920 
Dozens 

1921 
Dozens 
(To  Oct. 

3D 

Inter- 
prov.  . 
Export 

4,714,680 
4,262,790 

5,563,290 
4,460,040 

5,018,670 
2,676,930 

Total. ... 

8,977,470 

10.023,330 

7,695,600 

Economy  in  Production. 

Having  established  market  connections, 
and  having  in  mind  the  possible  world- 
wide reduction  in  prices,  consequent  upon 
an  increased  production  due  to  a  return 
to  more  normal  conditions  by  those  coun- 
tries that  practically  ceased  to  produce 
during  the  war,  attention  was  turned  to 
economy  in  production.  This  was  com- 
menced through  the  medium  of  culling 
demonstrations.  By  this  means  producers' 
flocks  were  reduced  by  as  much  as  50 
per  cent,  without  changing  the  production. 
This  resulted  in  a  saving  in  the  feed  bill 
alone  of  50  per  cent.  The  second  step 
in  flock  improvement  work  was  the 
encouraging  of  the  keeping  of  pure-bred 
poultry,  and  the  use  of  male  birds  from 
inspected  flocks.  The  same  end  is 
arrived  at  through  the  breeding  work 
conducted  by  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farms'  Branch,  and  the  making 
available  of  pedigreed  male  birds  for  sale 
at  a  purely  nominal  price;  also  by  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  provincial  agencies 
through  the  distribution  and  sale  of  eggs 
for  hatching  from  pure-bred  pedigreed 
flocks.  The  ultimate  goal  in  all  this 
work  is  the  inducing  of  poultry  producers 
to  use  trap  nests,  and  commence  pedigree 
breeding.  Flock  averages  are  useful 
indications  of  performance,  but  individual 
trap-nest  records  are  indisputable  evidence 
and  the  only  safe  breeding  basis. 

Record  of  Performance  for  Poultry 
then  became  a  departmental  policy  of 
the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture. 
First,  Record  of  Performance  for  females, 
and  ultimately  the  registration  of  those 
qualifying  in  Record  of  Performance. 
This  work  was  divided  into  two  classes; 
"A"  for  breeders  wishing  to  trap  nest 
their  flocks  at  home  under  periodic 
Government  inspection,  and  "AA"  cover- 
ing laying  contests  conducted  on  Govern- 
ment Experimental  Farms,  and  super- 
vised by  Government  officials.  Record 
of  Performance  qualifications  were 
established  at  150  eggs  in  52  consecutive 
weeks,  and  Advanced  Record  of  Per- 
formance 225  eegs  in  52  consecutive 
weeks.  That  this  work  is  gaining  in 
popularity  and  as  a  result  the  usefulness 
of  Record  of  Performance  for  poultry 
being  amply  demonstrated,  is  evidenced 
by  the  figures  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Entries  in  Record  of  Performance. 


Year 


1918-  19.... 

1919-  20  

1920-  21... 

1921-  22  ... 
(To  Nov. 

1921). 


24, 


No. 
breeders 


67 
81 
112 


No.  Birds 


"A"  "AA" 


4,436 
7,511 
10,986 


200 
1,620 
2,520 ! 
2,570' 


Co-operative  Marketing. 

Growing  out  of  the  single  unit — an 
egg  circle — the  Prince  Edward  Island 
"Co-operative  Egg  and  Poultry  Association 
in  1920  conducted  a  $400,000  business. 
The  organization  of  poultry  producers 
into,  first  small  unit  circles,  and  later  the 
larger  associations  made  up  of  a  number 
of  these  small  units,  was  one  of  the  first 
works  among  producers  undertaken  by 
the  Dominion  Live-Stock  Branch.  The 
following  report  of  the  P.  E.  I.  Co- 
operative Egg  and  Poultry  Association 
for  1920,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  put 
forward  of  the  success  of  this  movement: 
Total  eggs  handled,  841,363.9  dozens; 
grading  extras,  725,202.6  dozens;  grading 
firsts  and  seconds,  116,161.3  dozens; 
selling  value  of  eggs,  $396,011.33;  average 
price  per  dozen,  47.67  cents. 

Similar  organizations  are  operating  in 
British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Ontario, 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  co- 
operative method  of  marketing,  producers 
receive  several  cents  more  per  dozen  than 
the  local  store  price,  and  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  no  matter  in 
what  condition  the  eggs  eventually  reach 
the  consumer,  they  at  least  have  done 
their  part  in  getting  them  away  from  the 


Protected 

<Against  this 


but  what 
about  this  ? 


FIRE  destroys  only  one 

out  of  every  two  hundred  buildings 


RUST  and  ROT 

attack  every  building 


"TO-DAY  it  costs  less 
to  paint  than  it  did. 
The  cost  of  materials 
has  led  in  the  down- 
ward economic  trend 
of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. But  no  matter 
what  it  costs,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  always 
costs  more  not  to  paint 
than  to  paint.  Rust 
and  rot  go  on  till  you 
check  them.  The  logi- 
cal time  to  paint  and 
varnish  is  NOW. 


IF  you  want  to  save  your  property 
from  Rust  and  Rot  you  must  use 
Paint  and  Varnish.  It  is  its  Life  Insurance. 

Take  a  good  look  at  your  property ! 

Examine  the  barn,  silo,  fences  and  house.  If 
they  are  not  painted  and  kept  in  repair,  they 
will  rapidly  deteriorate  and  fall  into  decay. 
Look  well  at  your  farm  machinery — remem- 
bering the  hard  life  it  leads.  If  it  is  not 
painted  or  varnished  regularly,  it  will  become 
little  better  than  junk  long  before  its  time. 

A  small  money  outlay  now,  to  save  the  surface 
— or  a  lot  of  money  later  on,  for  repairs  and 
replacements — which  ? 


130  EGG  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR andBROODER 

%°otrm  *23I5 


_j  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $23.75  in  Canadian  money 
and  we  pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada.  We  have 
branch  warehouses  in  Winnipeg:,  Man.  and  Toronto,  Ont.  Orders  shipped 
troiaM  onrl  fronQ  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station.  Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  air  space 
rreigiu  anu  between. double  glassdoors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under  egg 
Duty  Paid     tray.  Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  climate.  Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  set  up  complete 

 -  m— ready  to  use.    Ten  year  guarantee— 30  days  trial.   Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors 

■  showing  the  high  grade  Cal  ifornia  Redwood  lumber  used.  If  you  compare  our  machines  with 
•others,  we  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  yon  do  this — it  pays  to  investigate  before 
fvou  buy.  Remember  our  price  is  covering  freight  and  duty  charges.  Send  for  FREE  catalog 
today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time.  Make  Money  Orders  payable  to  us  at  Toronto, 
I  Ont.,  but  mail  remittance  with  order  to  us  at  Racine,  Wis. 


WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Box  226 


This  Big 
250  Egg  Size  and  250  I 
Chick  Brooder  $39.75 ! 

RACINE.  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A.  » 


"SUPREME  RINGLET" 

(Bred-to-lay) 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  for  sale  from  trap-nested  and 
pedigreed  stock,  $2.00  per  fifteen  as  they  run.  No 
breeder  kept  with  record  of  less  than  150  eggs  in 
one  year.  A  few  special  settings,  83.00  per  fifteen. 
J.  R.  BAKER,  BATTEAU,  ONT. 
Breeder  of  Barred  Rocks  only. 


For  $19.75 


130  -  Egg  Incubator 

Delivered  to  your  station 

Hot  Water  Heated 
Self -regulated 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
Georgetown  Incubator  Co. 
Dept.  A.  Georgetown,  Ont. 


Baby  Chicks 

Big,  husky,  healthy  "Dominion"  Chicks. 
All  varieties.  Produced  from  standard  - 
bred,  bred-to-lay  flocks.  We  guarantee 
97%  safe  arrival.  Write  to-day  for  our 
Free  Illustrated  Chick  Book  on  the  feed- 
ing and  care  of  baby  chicks. 

The  Dominion  Hatcheries,  H.  H.  Essex,  Manager 

69  E.  Grosvenor  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Accurate  seeding  pays 

Seed  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money.  Save 
both  by  planting  with  Planet  Jr.  seeders.  Planet  Jrs. 
sow  regularly,  rapidly  and  accurately  in  hills  or  drills 
at  proper  depths  in  even,  narrow  lines.  A  Planet  Jr. 
leaves  no  gaps — wastes  no  seed.  Every  Planet  Jr. 
has  an  adjustable  index  with  the  names  of  the  princi- 
pal seeds,  enabling  the  user  quickly  to  change  the 
feed  to  sow  the  different  varieties. 

Planet  Jr.  sows  so  evenly  and  straight,  it  makes  close  cul- 
tivation of  standing  crops  quicker  and  safer. 

All  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  are  scientifi- 
cally constructed  on  proved,  practical  lines.  Write  for  the 
complete  Planet  Jr.  catalog,  showing  seeders,  wheel  hoes,  horse 
hoes,  riding  cultivators,  etc.,  also  name  of  nearest  agency. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  86 

5th  &  Glenwood  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Single  Wheel  Hoe  and  Plow.  An 

economical,  easy-working  and  serviceable  implement  for  large  gardens.  Does  most 
of  the  garden  work  from  planting  to  cultivating  right  through  the  season.  Built  to 
last  a  lifetime. 


Collins'  Cycle  Hatcher,  $8.50 

50  Eggs  —  Surest  Incubator  Made 

Anyone  can  run  it — never  fails.  Equipped  with 
the  new  Collins'  Air  Cell  Indicator  that  shows  exactly 
how  the  eggs  are  progressing  and  how  much  moisture 
they  should  have.  This  makes  it  possible  for  even  a 
beginner  to  have  a  perfect  hatch. 
Write  for  our  folder,  No.  13,  describing  our  new  Electric  Brooder,  complete 
line  of  Hatchers,  Hovers,  Feeders,  and  other  poultry  accessories. 

COLLINS' 


NEVER-FAIL  PRODUCTS, 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 


LIMITED 


farm  in  the  best  condition  possible.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  the  841,363.9 
dozens  shipped  by  some  3,000  farmers  on 
Prince  Edward  Island  to  the  candling 
station,  no  less  than  725,202.6  dozens  or 
82  per  cent,  graded  specials  and  extras. 

In  order  to  emphasize  what  a  splendid 
thing  this  is,  and  what  a  saving  to  the 
country,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  give  the 
results  of  the  candling  of  some  eggs  in 
retail  stores  rece-ived  direct  from  country 
stores  and  peddlers.  These  results  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  and 


CO 

•v 

cn 
J£ 

cn 

c 

U 

Candled 

u 

o 

CJ 

Of 
M 

X 

XI 

yi 

u 

cn 

15  dozen  

27 

123 

21 

7 

2 

30    "  . 

60 

229 

52 

8 

11 

25  " 

0 

42 

241 

8 

9 

21  " 

0 

88 

138 

10 

16 

20  " 

0 

18 

174 

28 

20 

introduce  a  phase  of  work  commenced 
this  past  summer,  the  candling  of  the 
eggs  found  in  retail  stores.  In  all,  about 
1,200  retailers  have  been  visited  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Canada.  The  findings  as 
shown,  do  not  point  so  much  to  bad  eggs, 
but  to  held  and  stale  eggs,  and  general 
poor  quality.  As  a  result  of  this  work 
seven  stores  in  Vancouver,  and  others 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  are  now  offering 
graded  eggs  to  consumers.  An  Ottawa 
retailer  stated  recently  that  since  com- 
mencing to  sell  on  a  graded  basis  his 
business  in  eggs  had  more  than  doubled, 
and  in  ten  days  his  turnover  was  $1,000 
in  eggs  alone.  In  addition,  he  has  many 
new  customers,  these  at  first  coming  for 
graded  eggs  and  then  making  their 
buying  general. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that 
little  in  the  egg  business  has  been  left 
to  chance  and,  right  down  the  line  from 
producer  to  consumer,  all  handlers  of 
eggs  can  obtain  assistance  and  advice 
which,  if  followed,  will  ultimately  result 
in  the  egg  end  of  the  poultry  industry 
becoming  a  great  national  asset. 


Results  from  Incubation 
and  Brooding. 

Continued  from  page  421. 
to  interfere  with  the  eggs  after  the  18th 
day,  but  the  temperature  should  be 
kept  up  and  the  chicks  usually  do  better 
if  they  are  not  allowed  to  drop  into  the 
nursery  tray  or  drawer.  If  they  become 
too  crowded  and  begin  to  pant  it  is 
usually  from  lack  of  air,  and  in  this  case 
the  door  can  be  opened  slightly  so  as  to 
keep  the  chicks  comfortable.  If  they 
really  are  too  crowded  the  door  can  be 
opened  and  those  that  are  perfectly  dry 
can  be  removed  to  the  nursery  drawer 
below. 

Brooding. 

In  many  cases  eggs  are  hatched  in  an 
incubator  and  the  chicks  brooded  under 
a  hen.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  give  the  hen  two  or  three  eggs  from  the 
incubator  at  the  eighteenth  day,  and  when 
that  hatch  is  off  she  can  be  given  about 
15  chicks  at  night.  Little  or  no  trouble 
will  be  experienced  unless  she  is  given 
the  chicks  in  the  day  time.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  see,  however,  that  before  a 
hen  is  given  chicks  she  is  thoroughly 
dusted  with  insect  powder,  because  there 
is  no  more  serious  cause  of  mortality 
among  chicks  than  lice.  Where  artificial 
brooding  is  practiced  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  plan  is  to  put  one  of  the 
commercial  brooders  or  hovers  in  a  tight 
colony  house  where  the  chicks  can  be 
kept  comfortable  and  where  there  is  no 
chance  for  winds  to  enter.  The  tempera- 
ture should  be  about  90  or  95  degrees 
under  the  hover  so  that  when  the  chicks 
get  under  also,  the  temperature  will  be 
brought  nearly  to  the  point  at  which  it 
is  maintained  in  the  incubator.  If  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  at  the  point 
where,  at  night,  the  chicks  will  cluster 
under  the  hover  with  their  heads  sticking 
out  through  the  curtain,  satisfactory 
results  should  follow.  Either  extreme  of 
temperature  is  serious  and  will  affect 
the  vitality  of  the  chicks,  especially 
during  the  first  two  weeks. 

After  the  first  week  the  temperature 
can  be  gradually  lowered  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  degree  each  day.  It  is  worth 
remembering  also  that  the  temperature 
of  the  brooder  will  be  raised  about  one 
degree  for  every  15  chicks  put  under  it. 
Have  the  lamp  of  the  brooder  started 
about  24  hours  before  the  chicks  are  put 


in  and  see  that  the  floor  is  covered  with 
clean,  fine  litter.  Supply  some  luke- 
warm water  for  drinking  purposes  and  see 
that  some  clean,  fine  grit,  or  coarse  sand, 
preferably  bright  in  color,  is  at  hand. 

Do  not  feed  the  chicks  for  the  first  60 
or  72  hours  and  then  feed  frequently 
with  rolled  oats  or  stale  bread  crumbs 
mixed  with  hard-boiled  eggs  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  eggs  to  six  parts 
of  rolled  oats  or  bread  crumbs.  Feed 
this  dry  and  feed  nothing  else  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days.  About  one  ounce  of 
feed  per  day  for  each  dozen  chicks  at  the 
start  will  be  sufficient  and  it  will  pay  to 
weigh  the  feed.  Guessing  leaves  to 
much  room  for  over-feeding  or  under- 
nourishment. 


Difference  in  Eggs. 

It  has  been  said  by  those  who  operate 
incubators  on  a  large  scale  that  Leghorn 
eggs  hatch  better  in  the  incubator  than 
any  others.  Where  large  numbers  of 
these  eggs  are  used,  the  per  cent,  hatched 
will  be  quite  high.  Where  many  eggs  of 
the  heavier  breeds  are  used,  lower  hatches 
are  generally  the  result.  The  following 
figures  form  interesting  comparisons  as 
to  this  point.  These  figures  were  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  incubator  record 
cards  picked  up  at  random. 

White  Leghorn  Hatches. 


Eggs 

Blood 

Chicks 

Set 

Fertile 

Infertile 

Rings 

Hatched 

153 

141 

12 

0 

113 

160 

138 

10 

12 

102 

160 

T50 

9 

1 

114 

133 

116 

15 

2 

70 

158 

140 

16 

2 

107 

150 

133 

15 

2 

84 

753 

643 

77 

33 

486 

189 

158 

26 

5 

114 

1856 

1619 

180 

57 

1190 

Heavy 

or    General    Purpose  Breed 

Hatches. 

Eggs 

Blood 

Chicks 

Set 

Fertile 

Infertile 

Rings 

Hatched 

151 

116 

32 

3 

83 

154 

116 

34 

4 

64 

162 

139 

20 

3 

103 

141 

121 

17 

3 

70 

140 

117 

22 

r 

67 

155 

140 

15 

.  75 

148 

107 

40 

i 

66 

150 

126 

20 

4 

66 

100 

86 

10 

4 

69 

245 

175 

52 

18  . 

104 

154 

137 

13 

4 

76 

1700 

1380 

275 

45 

843 

Clean  the  Incubator. 

In  many  instances,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  the  amateur  or  novice,  the  first 
hatch  taken  off  a  new  machine  is  the 
best,  and  all  succeeding  ones  are  decidedly 
poorer.  The  fact  that  an  incubator  is 
new  and  spotlessly  clean  to  begin  with 
probably  accounts  for  so  many  good 
hatches  the  first  time  an  incubator  is 
used.  The  subsequent  poor  hatches  may 
be  due  to  insufficient  cleaning  and  disin- 
fecting of  the  incubator  before  refilling. 
After  being  used  once,  the  egg  tray 
becomes  dirty,  the  nursery  and  burlaps 
become  soiled,  and  dust  collects  in  the 
corners  of  the  machine.  This  should 
be  cleaned  out  thoroughly,  and  the  incu- 
bator disinfected  after  each  hatch.  Many 
incubator  operators  are  inclined  to  grow 
careless  in  looking  after  the  details  in 
incubator  operation  after  they  have  taken 
off  a  few  hatches,  with  the  result  that  in 
many  instances  the  blame  for  poor  hatches 
is  laid  on  the  incubator  instead  of  on  the 
method  of  operation. 


An  individual  called  Lija  Williams 
was  haled  to  court  to  answer  a  com- 
plaint arising  out  of  a  broken  bargain. 
Among  the  witnesses  called  was  one 
Steve  Collins. 

'Mr.  Collins,'  said  the  examining 
lawyer,  'you  know  the  defendant  in  this 
case,  do  you  not?' 

'Oh,  yes,'  answered  Collins. 

'What  is  his  reputation  for  veracity?' 
continued  the  lawyer.  'Is  he  regarded 
as  a  man  who  never  tells  the  truth?' 

'Waal,  I  can't  say  that  he  don't  never 
tell  the  truth,'  replied  Steve,  'but  I  do 
know  that  if  he  wanted  his  hogs  to 
come  to  dinner  he'd  have  to  git  some- 
body else  to  call  em!' — New  York  'Times.' 
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Questions  and  Answers. 


Veterinary. 


Splint,  Etc. 

1.  When  two  years  old  a  colt  now 
three,  developed  a  splint  on  the  inside 
of  his  right  fore  leg  below  the  knee.  How 
(  in  1  remove  it  without  leaving  a  scar? 

2.  At  what  age  does  a  horse  stop  grow- 
ing, also  a  mare?  C.  H. 

1.  In  all  cases  of  splint  the  small 
splint  bone,  known  as  the  small  meta- 
carpal, becomes  united  by  bony  union 
with  the  large  metacarpal  or  cannon 
bone,  and  this  bony  union  cannot  be 
removed.  Hence  the  horse  will  always 
have  a  splint.  In  most  cases  there  is  a 
visible  bony  enlargement  protruding  be- 
yond the  surface  of  the  normal  bones. 
This  makes  the  splint  visible,  but  does 
not  cause  trouble.  In  a  large  percentage 
of  cases  this  visible  enlargement  gradu- 
ally becomes  reduced  by  absorption,  until 
nothing  can  be  noticed.  We  often  hear 
the  expression  "no  horse  over  7  or  8 
years  old  ever  has  a  splint."  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  people  think  that 
unless  a  splint  is  visible  it  does  not  exist, 
while  in  many  cases  the  visible  enlarge- 
ment disappears  in  time,  there  are 
exceptions.  Absorption  can  be  hastened 
l>y  rubbing  well  once  daily  with  a  liniment 
made  of  2  drams  each  of  iodine  and  iodide 
of  potassium  and  2  oz.  each  of  alcohol 
and  glycerine. 

2.  A  mare  is  supposed  to  be  fully 
developed  at  6  years  and  a  mare  at  7.  V. 


Miscellaneous. 


Welsh  Collies. 

Where  could  I  buy  Welsh  Collie 
dogs  or  pups?  C.  A. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  anyone 
having  dogs  of  this  breed  for  sale  at 
present.  You  may  get  in  touch  with 
someone  having  pups  for  sale  by  stating 
your  wants  in  a  small  advertisement  in 
<>ur  columns. 

Removing  Odor  from  Clothes. 

While  I  was  killing  a  skunk  the  odor 
got  on  a  good  suit  of  clothes.  Is  there 
any  way  I  can  get  rid  of  the  odor  without 
■  It^troying  the  clothes.  J.  E.  K. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  satis- 
factory method. 

Tanning  Skins. 

What  is  a  recipe  for  tanning  a  dog  hide 
with  the  hair  on?  M.  1. 

Ans. — In  our  issue  of  March  16  there 
are  several  recipes  given  for  tanning. 
These  could  be  used  in  tanning  the  dog 
skin. 

Eczema. 

A  mare  has  small  blotches  on  her  neck 
and  head.  They  are  itchy  and  a  scab 
lorms.  The  hair  has  fallen  off.  What 
is  the  cause  and  a  remedy  for  same? 

F.  H.  W. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  indicate  a  skin 
disease  known  as  eczema.  If  not  in 
foal,  give  7  drams  aloes  and  2  drams 
ginger,  and  follow  up  with  1  ounce 
bowler's  solution  of  arsenic  twice  daily 
for  a  week.  Dress  the  affected  parts 
twice  daily  with  a  warm  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  one  of  the  coal-tar  antiseptics. 
Keep  the  mare  warm  until  dry  after 
each  dressing. 

Scratches. 

1  have  a  nine-year-old  horse  that  has 
bad  legs.  They  seem  itchy  and  the 
hair  is  coming  off  in  patches.  It  is  now 
beginning  to  affect  his  fore  legs.  The 
hair  is  dry  and  unhealthy. 

K.  F.  J. 

Ans. — Apparently  the  horse  is  out  of 
condition  and  needs  a  little  toning  up. 
The  sores  on  the  legs  indicate  scratches. 
Cive  a  purgative  of  7  drams  aloes  and 
-'  drams  ginger,  and  follow  with  1  ounce 
l  owler's  solution  of  arsenic  twice  daily 
(or  a  week.  Apply  hot  linseed  poultices 
io  the  legs  for  two  days  and  two  nights, 
changing  the  poultices  every  eight  hours, 
then  dress  the  parts  three  times  daily 
with  a  lotion  made  of  1  ounce  each  of  acetate 
lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc  to  a  pint  of 
".iter.  Feed  the  horse  bran  with  rolled 
"its.    If    you    have    carrots,  turnips 


or  mangels,  feed  them  to  the  horse  daily. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  boil  oats  to  which 
has  been  added  a  little  flaxseed.  Feed 
this  hot  two/or  three  times  a  week. 

Clipping  Horses. 

Is  there  any  special  way  of  clipping 
a  horse?  A.  S. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  particular  way,  except  to  get  as 
long  a  sweep  with  the  clippers  as  possible 
and  see  that  no  ridges  are  left.  It  is 
customary  to  clip  from  just  above  the 
hocks  up,  and  then  run  the  clippers  the 
full  length  of  the  body.  If  the  clippers 
are  working  right  there  would  be  no  need 
of  leaving  any  ridges.  If  there  is  much 
clipping  to  be  done  it  is  advisable  to 
use  a  power  clipper,  although  the  work 
can  be  done  with  a  pair  of  small  hand 
clippers. 

Spraying  Trees. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  spray  apple 
trees?  How  many  times  should  they  be 
sprayed  and  what  material  is  best? 

E.  G. 

Ans. — Trees  are  usually  sprayed  at 
least  three  times,  once  in  the  dormant 
stage  with  lime  sulphur  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  gallon  to  nine  gallons 
of  water.  They  are  also  sprayed  just 
as  the  buds  are  bursting,  and  again 
after  the  blossoms  have  fallen,  with 
lime  sulphur  one  gallon  to  35  gallons  of 
water.  In  the  last  two  sprays  2  lbs. 
of  arsenate  of  lead  are  added  to  each 
barrel.  Full  directions  for  spraying  will 
be  found  in  the  issue  of  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  of  March  23. 


SARNIA 
FENCE 


|    At  Almost  Pre-War  Prices.  Fully  guaranteed;  your  money  backlTnot  satisfac- 
tory.  We  ship  promptly.  Freight  paid  to  any  Railway  station  in  Old  Ontario. 

HEAVY  SARNIA  FENCE 

Made  throughout  of  government  gauge  "No.  9  hard 
steel  galvanized  wire. 


Style  No. 

5-  46-0 

6-  40-0 

7-  40-0 

7-  4S-0 

8-  40-3 

8-  48 

9-  48-0 
U-48-03 
9-48 

9-  48-3 

10-  48 
6-16-48 


Style  No. 

6-  40-16 

7-  26-16 

7-  42-16 

8-  34-16 

9-  42-16 

10-  50-16 
14-48-16 


Price  per  Rod 
29 
34 
38)4 
40 
47 
49 

49 S4 
49  (4 
54 
S4 
SO' 
65 


20,  30 
Description 

5  Wires- 40  Inch-  9  Stays 

6  Wires- 40  Inch-  9  Stays 

7  Wircs-40  Inch-  9  Stays 

7  Wires-48  Inch-  9  Slays 

8  Wires-40  lnch-12  Stays 

8  Wires-48  Inch- 12  Slays 

9  Wires-48  Inch-  9  Stays 
9  Wires-48  Inch-  9  Stays 
9  Wires-48  lnch-12  Stays 
9  Wires-48  Inch- 12  Stays 

10  Wires-48  Ineh-12  Stays 

10  Wires-4  8  Inch- 15  Stays 


and  40  rod  rolls! 

Spaelngs  ol  Horizontals  In  Inch** 

10-10-10-10 
7-7-8-9-9 
5-6-6-7-714-8H 
5-6-7-9-10-11 

5-  5-6-6-0-6-6 
4-5-6-7-8-9-9 
3-4-5-5-6-8-8-9 

6-  6-6-6-6-6-6-6 
3-4-5-5-6-8-8-9 
6-6-6-6-6-6-6-6 
3-314-414-5-514-6-6-7-7% 

-6-7-7*5 


3-314-414-5-5V4-6- 


(0-10-48  put  up  in  20  and  30  rod  rolls  only) 

MEDIUM  SARNIA  FENCE 

Made  throughout  of  No.  9  top  and  bottom  wires.  No.  12  inter- 
mediate and  stay  wires,  government  gauge.    20,  30  and  40  rod  rolls. 


Price  per  Rod  Description 

27  6  Wires-40  Inch- It!  Stays 

27k  7  Wires-26  Inch-16  Stays 

30k3  7  Wlres-42  Inch-16  Stays 

32  8  Wires-34  lnch-10  Stays 

3S\  9  Wires-42  Inch-16  Stays 

40  10  Wires-50  lnch-16  Slavs 

50k  14  Wires-48  Inch- 16  Stays 


Spaelngs  of  Horizontals  in  Inches 
7-7-8-9-8 

3-3 14-314-4% -5 14 -6 
6-6-7-7-8-8 
3-3 14 -314 -4  94 -5% -6- 8 
3-314-314-4%-514-6-8-8 
3-314 -3% -4% -5  14 -6-8- 8-8 
3-3-3-3-3-3-3-3  14-4-4  H-4H-5-5H 


Prices  on  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  on  request 
ACCESSORIES 


Pt..  5",  80  rod  spool  (79 


Barb  Wire 

lbs. )   

Barb  Wire,  4  pt,.  6",  per  80  rod  spool 

(86  lbs.)  

Barb  Wire,  4  pt.,  4",  per  80  rod  spool 

(97  lbs.)  

Galvanized    Staples,  per    15  lb. 

sack 


Galvanized  Staples,  IV.  per  25  lb.  saek$1.25 
$3.85      Brace  Wire,  dead  soft  No.  9.  Tier  25  lb. 

coil   S1.20 

$4.10      Coil  Spring  Wire,  in  100  lb.  hundlcs  $4.40 
Stretcher,    powerful    single    draw.    16  ft. 

54.50         chain    S9.0O 

Steel   Fence  Posts,   U  bar,   7'  3"  long, 
$  .75  weight   10   lbs  $  .55 


Walk  Gate  3'x48" ... 

Walk  Gate  314'x48' 

Drive  Gate  8'x48"  .. 

Drive  Gate 


FARM  GATES 

 $3.25      Drive  Gate 

 $3.50      Drive  Gate  13'x48 

..$5.10      Drive  Gate  14'x48 


10'x48"  $5.60      Drive  Gate  16'xl8" 


12'x48"  $6.75 

$7.10 
$7.80 


$8.10 


Write  us  about  your  Fencing  plans  —  mosf  of  our  orders  shipped  within  2  days  of  receipt. 

SARNIA  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Sarnia,  Ontario 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  "Advocate' 


The  Why  of  a  Good  Dairy  Cow 

SHE  is  the  result  of  the 
use  of  the  very  highest 
type  of  pure  bred  Dairy 
Bull. 

SHE  is  the  result  of  in- 
heritance, selection,  and 
care. 

SHE  is  a  profitable  producer  of  milk. 

HER  inheritance  of  production  and  con- 
formation from  her  sire,  makes  her  always 
saleable  at  a  good  price. 

HER  daughters,  when  sired  by  a  Good  Dairy 
Bull,  are  in  their  turn  readily  saleable  as  com- 
mercial cattle,  or  profitable  to  their  owners  in 
the  dairy. 

SHE  has  a  good  influence  on  her  owner.  SHE 
makes  for  better  living.  SHE  makes  more 
money,  which  in  turn  makes  possible  better 
homes,  better  schools,  and  a  more  satisfactory 
country  life. 

The  continuation  of  the  practice  which  pro- 
duced this  kind  of  Dairy  Cow,  if  followed  in  any  community,  will 
so  improve  and  standardize  the  cattle  in  that  community  as  will 
establish  its  reputation  as  a  centre  in  which  high  class  commercial 
Dairy  Cows  may  be  secured. 

Buy  a  Good  Bull  Now,  and  Lay  the 
Foundation  of  a  Good  Dairy  Herd 

Ontario  Live  Stock  Improvement  Committee. 


BULLS 


24 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


For  Choice  Breeding  Cattle  You  Should  Attend  the 

Gurney  Holstein  -  Friesian  Dispersal 

(Herd  well  along  under  Accredited  System) 

Every  animal  sells  without  reserve,  at  the  farm,  which  is  3  miles  north  of  Burford,  and  3  southwest  of 

Paris,  Ontario,  Tuesday,  April  4th,  1922 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  OFFERING: 


One  5-year-old  cow 
Three  3-year-old  heifers 
Three  yearling  heifers 
Five  youngsters  (heifers) 


Five  4-year-old  heifers 
Seven  2-year-old  heifers 
Four  heifers  under  year 
Seven  bull  calves 


The  herd  sire 

Just  a  real  good  undeveloped  dairy  herd.  At  Britton's  Dairy,  Brantford,  in 
1921,  the  returns  for  4  heifers,  three  3-year-olds  and  one  mature  cow,  which  made 
up  the  entire  milking  herd,  made  an  average  return  of  $230.13  each. 

The  breeding  females  in  this  herd  have  not  only  the  advantage  of  being 
young,  but  they  are  also  of  excellent  breeding.  Their  sires  include  such  noted  bulls 
as  Count  Mechthilde  Hartog,  Sir  Segis  Alcartra,  Shadelaw  Sir  Inka  Echo,  Pontiac 
Echo  Sir  Diotime,  Pontiac  Atlas  Colanthus,  King  Segis  Forest  Ridge  10th,  King 
Segis  Leigh  and  Paul  Champion.  The  latter  is  the  present  herd  sire,  and  will  also 
be  sold.  He  is  a  two-year-old  sire,  and  is  got  by  a  son  of  Baroness  Mirioline  and 
from  a  21.25-lb.  3-year-old  daughter  of  the  30.78-lb.  cow,  Rosaline.  The  herd 
throughout  is  choice,  and  are  now  due  for  another  accredited  test,  which  will  allow 
them  to  go  into  any  herd.  At  the  same  time  a  two-unit  Omega  Milking  Machine  in 
good  order  will  be  sold. 


For  Catalogues 

Address: 


Bessie  Colantha,  the  Foundation  Cow  from  which  this  Herd  was  Bred 

C.  G.  GURNEY,  Paris,  Ontario 


Trains  will  be  met  at  both  stations 

R.  THOMAS        -  Auctioneer 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Black  Muck — Onion  Maggot. 

I  have  a  piece  of  deep  black  muck 
that  gives  poor  results.  Would  salt 
or  slaked  lime  be  of  any  benefit  to  it 
if  it  was  well  drained?  How  much  per 
acre  should  I  use?  Wild  strawberries 
grow  in  abundance  on  this  soil.  Would 
tame  ones  do  well  on  it? 

2.  •  A  grub  attacked  my  gooseberries. 
It  does  not  touch  the  leaves  but  enters 
the  fruit  at  the  stem  end.  The  insects 
are  very  tiny  but  seem  to  grow  in  the 
fruit  to  the  size  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch.  We  have  sprayed  with 
arsenate  of  lead  and  Paris  green.  We 
think  possibly  a  fly  pierces  the  fruit  and 
lays  the  egg  inside.  What  is  the  best 
thing  to  do? 

3.  What  will  keep  worms  from  eating 
onions? 

4.  Is  mushroom  culture  profitable 
as  a  winter  side  line?  Would'  artificial 
heat  be  needed?  R.  W. 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  possible  that  the  muck 
land  is  sour  and  lime  would  rectify 
it.  It  may  need  a  half  or  three-quarters 
of  a  ton  of  ground  limestone  to  the  acre, 
or  less  of  slaked  lime.  Muck  soil  is 
very  often  rich  in  nitrates  and  deficient 
in  potash  and  phosphates.  Lack  of  these 
two  materials  would  prevent  you  from 
getting  a  good  crop.  We  would  advise 
experimenting  by  using  lime  on  one 
piece,  potash  on  another,  phosphoric 
acid  on  another,  and  a  mixture  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  on  another.  This 
is  the  only  way  in  which  to  ascertain 
definitely  just  what  your  soil  needs. 
Strawberries  might  do  well. 

2.  We  do  not  know  just  what  kind 
of  a  grub  is  attacking  the  gooseberries, 
but  think  possibly  it  is  some  fly  which 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  fruit.  If  this 
is  the  case  spraying  would  be  of  little 
avail.  Destroying  the  fruit  so  as  to 
prevent  the  grubs  from  hatching  out 
would  possibly  elimate  the  fly  the  follow- 
ing year.  If  the  gooseberries  are  at- 
tacked this  year  send  a  sample  to  the 
Entomological  Department,  O.  A.  C, 
Guelph.  They  will  be  able  to  determine 
what  insect  this  is  and  give  a  remedy. 

3.  The  onion  maggot  is  very  des- 
tructive of  the  plant.  A  rotation  of 
crops  is  the  most  certain  means  of  avoid- 
ing loss  from  this  trouble.  The  carbolic 
acid  emulsion  treatment  is  possibly 
the  most  effective  application  to  use. 
The  emulsion  is  made  by  using  one  pound 
of  soap,  one  gallon  of  water  and  one 


SIMONDS 


SAWS 

<S^     We  can  guarantee 
"SIMONDS"  Saws, 

because  we  know  every  process  of 
the  manufacture.    Not  only  do  we 
make  the  saws  themselves,  but  we  manu- 
facture every  bit  of  steel  which  goes  into 
them.    Cut  illustrates  Saw  No.  237 — 
a  "Simonds"  One-Man  Cross  Cut  Saw 
with  Lion  Handle.  s.12 

SIMONDS  CANADA  SAW  CO.  LIMITED 

St.  Remi  St.  and  Acorn  Ave. 

MONTREAL 
Vancouver,  B.C.     St.Jtshn,  N.B. 


These  Seven  Cows 


Fed  From  the  Product  of  One  Acre  Every  Day  for  Over  a  Year 

64  tons  of  Ross'  Eureka  Silage  Corn  to  the  acre  is  the  yield  reported  by  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Farm  Superintendent  of  the  Worcester  State  Hospital.  Massachusetts.  At  30  lbs.  each  per  day, 
this  would  feed  seven  cows  for  one  year  and  eight  months. 

Ross'  Eureka  Corn  grows  the  tallest,  has  the  jnost  leaves,  is  very  short  jointed  and 
will  produce  more  tons  of  good  sweet  ensilage  per  acre,  than  any  other  variety.  We 
have  been  selling  Eureka  corn  for  nearly  40  years  and  we  know  before  shipping  that 
it  will  grow  under  favorable  conditions.  This  corn  usually  germinates  90  per  cent, 
or  better. 

Ross'  Eureka  Corn 

Complete  line  of  Farm  Seeds:  Oats,  Bye,  Barley,  Wheat,  Buckwheat.  Cow  Peas, 
Vetch,  Soy  beans.  Essex  Bape,  all  varieties  of  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn,  Grass  Seeds, 
including  all  kinds  of  alfalfa  and  Sudan  Grass.  Also  full  line  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, Poultry  Supplies,  Fertilizer,  etc.  Our  120-page  catalog  mailed  free  on  request. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  29  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


TO  ANY  OF  OUR  REGULAR  SUBSCRIBERS 


who  forwards  One 
New  Subscription  to 
THE  FARMER'S 
ADVOCATE  AND 
HOME  MAG- 
AZINE remitting 
by  Postal  Note  or 
Money  Order  for 
a  one  or  more  year's 
subscription  for  the 

new  subscriber,  we  will  promptly  send  A  TWO-FOOT  BOXWOOD  FOLDING  RULE  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  This  rule  is  brass  bound  at  joints,  sides  and  ends,  and  is  a  first  class  article  in  every  way. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LTD.   London,  Ontario 
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pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  This  is 
emulsified  by  the  use  of  a  force  pump. 
It  is  used  for  combatting  the  cabbage- 
root  maggot,  as  well  as  the  onion  and 
radish  maggot,  by  applying  it  to  tin- 
plants. 

4.  Mushrooms  commend  a  fairly  high 
price  and  should  pay  for  any  labor 
entailed.  They  may  be  grown  in  a  shed, 
cellar  or  vacant  space  in  the  greenhouse,, 
with  a  uniform  temperature  of  from  55 
to  58  degrees  F.  With  artificial  heat 
they  can  be  grown  almost  any  place  in 
the  winter.  The  best  material  upon  which 
to  grow  mushrooms  is  a  compost  made 
from  horse  manure.  There  is  usually 
a  good  market  for1  mushrooms  in  any  town 
or  city. 

Range  of  Rifle. 

1.  I  have  a  22-calibre  rifle  22  inches- 
barrel  22-long-rifle  marked  on  band; 
It  is  a  Stevens  marksman  and  has  a 
grooved  barrel.  Could  you  tell  me  the- 
range  of  this  rifle  with  22  short,  long, 
and  long  rifle  cartridges  respectively. 

2.  I  have  a  low  tension  magneto 
which  is  supposed  to  run  2,500  R.  P.  M. 
I  unwound  the  armature  and  am  going 
to  wind  it  over,  how  can  I  fix  it  to  run 
at  about  500  R.  P.  M.  and  generate  full 
voltage. 

3.  Would  it  be  all  right  to  get  a  4  or 
6  pole  field  to  run  the  said  armature  in' 
or  would  the  cost  be  too  excessive. 

G.  B.  H. 

Ans. —  1.  The  accurate  range  of  a. 
22  short  is  25  yards  when  the  barrel 
is  24"  long. 

22  long  cartridges  give  accurate  range 
at  from  100  to  200  yards  with  a  24" 
barrel.  The  fact  that  the  barrel  is  only 
22"  long  will  reduce  this  range  to  some 
extent. 

2.  If  you  are  going  to  reduce  the  speed 
of  the  armature  five  times  you  will  have- 
to  increase  the  number  of  windings  five 
times  to  obtain  approximately  the  same 
voltage.  I  would  advise  a  new  magneto 
as  being  the  only  satisfactory  solution  <>l 
the  problem.  K. 

Rye. 

I  understand  that  there  is  a  spring 
variety  of  rye,  but  I— Cannot  obtain  it 
at  the  feed  stores.  Where  can  I  obtain 
this?  Would  fall  rye  sown  early  in  the 
spring  mature  in  time?  J.  M. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  this  spring 
variety,  and  we  doubt  the  advisability 
of  sowing  fall  rye  in  the  spring  and 
expecting  it  to  mature.  We  cannot  see 
the  advantage  of  sowing  rye  in  the  spring. 
Why  not  use  barley?  Or,  if  your  soil  is- 
suitable,  use  spring  wheat. 
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Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Hatching  Duck  Eggs. 

Can  duck  eggs  be  hatched  successfully 
■  in    the    incubator?     Should    they  be 
dampened  and  turned  the  same  as  hen 
Eggs?  A.  R. 

Ans. — Duck  eggs  can  be  hatched 
successfully  in  the  incubator.  They 
should  be  turned  regularly,  the  same  as 
hen  eggs,  and  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to 
dampen  them  with  a  moist  cloth. 

Primer  for  Car. 

Have  been  considering  the  installing 
of  a  primer  on  the  intake  manifold  of  a 
six-cylinder  motor,  to  assist  in  cold- 
weather  starting,  the  same  to  be  operated 
from  the  dash.  Would  the  gasoline 
which  we  get  at  present  be  satisfactory 
fuel,  so  that  it  could  take  supply  from 
Iced  pipe  to  carburetor,  or  would  it  be 
advisable  to  attach  to  separate  small 
-upply  tank  of  high-grade  fuel?  If  so, 
what  would  be  best  fuel  to  use?  Would 
sulphuric  ether  mix  permanently  with 
gasoline,  and  in  what  quantities  should 
it  be  used  per  quart  of  gas?     D.  H.  B. 

Ans. — The  installation  of  a  primer  is 
quite  practicable,  but  would  advise  the 
use  of  a  separate  supply  tank  fastened  to 
the  dash  in  order  that  you  could  use  a 
high-test  gasoline  where  such  a  fuel  is 
available.  The  use  of  such  a  primer  is  to 
be  much  preferred  over  the  use  of  a 
'choke"  in  cold  weather.  Procure  a 
good-sized  gas  engine  oil  cup,  fasten  it 
to  the  dash  and  connect  it  to  the  intake 
manifold  by  means  of  copper  tubing. 
If  the  cup  is  placed  in  front  of  the  dash 
it  will  be  necessary  to  install  a  valve 
with  an  extension  handle  to  the  back  of 
the  dash  so  that  it  will  be  within  easy 
reach.  In  regard  to  cold  weather  start- 
ing, it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  men 
who  get  long  service  out  of  their  engines 
always  use  the  crank  and  prime  the 
cylinders  when  the  car  is  started  for  the 
tir.st  time  each  day.    The  reason  for  doing 


HE  WONT  FAIL! 


JNDER  the  right  treatment 
he  won't  Jail  you  by  going 
lame  when  you  need  him. 
Alway.  use  SAVE-THE- 
HORSE  for  any  and  every 
emergency.  Cures  while  hone 
works.  Ringbone,  Thoropin, 
SPAVIN  or  Shoulder  Knee, 
Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon 
Disease.  Sold  with  Signed 
GUARANTEE  to  cure  or 
money  back. 

Write  today  for  FREE 
96-page  BOOK  on  how  to 
locate,  understand  and  treat 
all  lameness;  also  sample  of 
'  Guarantee  and  expert  veter- 
inary advice— all  FREE.  Over  325.000  satisfied  users. 

(MADE  IN  CANADA)  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

517  Crawford  Street.  Toronto,  Ont. 
At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid 


EAVES  CURED  I 


stockmen 
and  farmers  have  been 
curing  horses  suffering 
from  heaves  with  CAPI- 
TAL HEAVES  REMEDY, 
We  give  a  money  back  gua- 
rantee with  everv  full  treat- 
ment. No  case  is  beyond  reach 
of  this  remedy. 

TRY  IT  FREE 

To  prove  its  value  we  will  send  you,  upon 
receipt  of  Sets,  to  cover  mailing,  a  full 
Week's  treatment,  1a 

VETERINARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
750  Cooper  St.  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Imported  Clydesdale  Stallions 

For  sale  or  hire.    Prices  right. 

SAVONA  19554.  5  yrs.  old  half  brother  to 
Dunure  Refiner.  Sire  Dunure  Footprint,  Sire 
of  dam  Sir  Hugo. 

THEOBALD  (20472),  3  yrs.  old  Sire  Dunure 
Independence  sold  at  Dunlop  sale  for  $21,000. 
Sire  of  dam  Dunure  Footprint.  Both  prize 
horses  in  Scotland. 

OSCAR  COX,  Unionville,  R.  1 

The  Illinois   Percheron   Breeders'  Association 

For  Sales  List,  stallions  or  mares, 
address  the  Secretary. 

J.  L.  EDMONDS  -  (Jrbana.  HI. 

For  Sale — Clydesdale  Stallion 

Baron  Silver  Prince  [21712],  rising  five  years  old. 

Enrolled  and  inspected.    Form  1. 
Robert   Robinson,  R.  R.  No.  3,  Bolton.  Ont. 


this  is  because  the  oil  in  the  cylinder 
walls  is  congealed  with  the  cold  and  this 
can  be  better  loosened  up  with  the  crank 
than  with  the  starting  motor.  Where  the 
motor  is  used,  an  enormous  strain  is 
thrown  on  the  battery.  Besides  this,  the 
use  of  the  choke  in  freezing  weather 
means  that  large  quantities  of  raw  gasoline 
will  enter  the  cylinders  and  will  not  be 
exploded.  This  raw  gasoline  will  then 
woik  down  past  the  pistons,  cutting  off 
the  film  of  oil  that  should  be  there  and 
diluting  the  crank  case  oil  to  a  marked 
extent.  This  is  bound  to  have  a  very 
detrimental  effect  on  the  bearings  of  the 
whole  engine.  You  will  readily  see  that 
the  use  of  the  crank  and  primer  when 
first  starting  in  cold  weather  will  save  the 
engine  as  well  as  the  battery. 

Pastures. 

I  have  eight  acres  which  have  been 
in  pasture  for  eight  years.  Would  it 
be  satisfactory  to  break  up  this  spring 
and  seed  to  oats  and  sweet  clover  for 
pasture?  How  much  seed  should  be 
sown  per  acre?  J.  G. 

Ans. — If  the  old  pasture  is  not  giving 
much  feed  you  might  break  it  this  spring 
and  seed  it  to  oats  and  sweet  clover, 
but  the  success  will  depend  a  lot  on  the 
season.  If  it  happened  -to  set  in  dry 
you  might  not  get  much  feed.  Sow 
about  lYi  bushels  of  oats  and  15  lbs. 
of  sweet  clover  to  the  acre. 

Seeding  Down  on  Wheat. 

Last  spring  we  drafhed  15  acres,  4 
rods  apart,  and  summer-fallowed  it  all 
summer.  Then  sowed  it  to  wheat. 
We  put  100  loads  of  manure  on  it,  also 
1  bag  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  seed  it  to  timothy  and 
red  clover?  About  what  time  in  the 
spring  would  you  sow  it.  The  wheat  is  a 
good  crop  so  far. 

Ans. — We  always  like  to  seed  down  with 
fall  wheat,  as  seeds  usually  seem  to  catch 
well  with  it.  If  the  wheat  looks  all  right 
in  the  spring,  sow  early  in  April;  in  fact, 
we  like  to  sow  on  a  late  fall  of  snow. 
After  draining  the  field  and  applying 
fertilizer  you  ought  to  get  an  excellent 
crop  of  wheat  and  a  good  catch  of  seeds. 

Material  for  Wall. 

1.  How  many  yards  of  gravel  will 
it  take  for  a  wall  22  by  24  by  6  feet? 
How  thick  should  the  wall  be?  Would 
sand  be  as  good  as  gravel? 

2.  Which  would  you  prefer,  solid  brick, 
cement  block,  or  frame  house  veneered. 
Would  it  be  better  to  veneer  with  cement 
blocks  or  brick? 

3.  Where  should  furnace  pipes  enter 
the  chimney?  G.  D.  P. 

Ans— 1.  Building  a  wall  one  foot 
thick,  it  will  require  approximately  21 
cubic  yards  of  gravel,  and  mixing  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  eight  it  will  take 
18  barrels  of  cement.  You  will  have  to 
use  a  lot  more  cement  if  you  use  sand 
in  place  of  gravel. 

2.  We  prefer  a  solid  brick,  stripped 
and  lathed  and  plastered.  A  good  frame 
house  brick-veneered  makes  a  very 
comfortable  house. 

3.  If  the  furnace  pipes  run  up  through 
the  rooms  you  gain  that  much  extra 
heat.  Of  course,  there  is  a  little  more 
risk  from  fire  than  if  the  pipes  enter  the 
chimney  in  the  cellar. 

Sweet  Clover — Scarified  Seed. 

I  have  three  acres  of  sandy  loam  soil 
which  I  would  like  to  sow  to  sweet  clover. 
What  kind  would  you  sow?  Would  you 
advise  mixing  timothy  and  red  clover  with 
sweet  clover  and  sow  as  a  nurse  crop? 
What  kind  of  grain  is  best  for  a  nurse 
crop?  How  many  bushels  should  be 
sown  to  the  acre?  Would  there  be  any 
use  of  sowing  sweet  clover  in  the  early 
spring  on  land  that  was  seeded  last  spring? 
Would  you  advise  sowing  scarified  seed? 

C.  C.  S. 

Ans. — For  pasture  we  prefer  the  white- 
blossomed  sweet  clover,  but  the  yellow 
possibly  makes  better  quality  hay.  We 
do  not  see  any  advantage  in  mixing 
timothy  and  red  clover  with  the  sweet 
clover.  Sow  about  15  lbs.  of  sweet 
clover  to  the  acre,  but  we  would  not 
advise  sowing  it  until  the  grain  is  two 
or  three  inches  high.  Barley  is  a  splendid 
nurse  crop,  although  many  seed  down 
with  oats.  The  thicker  the  nurse  crop 
the  less  chance  there  is  for  the  small 
seeds.  If  the  meadow  is  not  overly  good 
this  spring  you  might  improve  it  consider- 
ably by  sowing  10  or  12  lbs.  of  sweet 
clover  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  scarified  seed  gives 
better  germination  than  unscarified  seed. 
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The  First  Step  Toward 
a  Regular  Income 

A FEW  good  cows  and  a  Primrose  Cream 
Separator  is  a  combination  that  will  bring 
prosperity  to  any  farm.  The  weekly  cream 
check  comes  in  mighty  handy,  especially  for  the 
women  -folks. 

Good  cows  and  a  Primrose  will  provide  an  all-the-year 
round  income,  keep  the  fertility  in  the  soil,  and  help 
to  build  a  better  farm.  The  combination  pays  debts, 
builds  homes  with  modern  conveniences,  accumulates 
bank  accounts,  and  lays  away  a  competence  for  old  age. 

The  Primrose  Gets  the  Most  Out 
of  the  Milk 

It  is  easy  to  turn,  easy  to  keep  clean  and  oils  its  own 
bearings.    Built  in  four  sizes. 

The  dealer  will  tell  you  about  it  or  you  can  get  our 
free  literature  by  writing  us  direct. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  Canada 

HAMILTON  CANADA 

WESTERN  BRANCHES— Brandon  Winnipeg.  Man..  Calgary  Edmonton,  leth  bridge  Alta-1 

ESTEVAN.  N   BATTLCFORD.  REGINA.  SASKATOON.  YORKTON.  SASK. 
EASTERN  BRANCHES  —  HAMILTON.  LONDON.  Ottawa. Ont.  Montreal  QUEBEC.  Out   ST  JOHN.  M  B. 


No  More  Blackleg 

One  Dose  of 
Continental  Germ  Free  Blackleg  Filtrate 
Gives  Life  Long  Immunity 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  BOOKLET  "A."  It  contains  full  information  on  Blackleg  and  other 
animal  diseases.  Breeding.  Dehorning,  Castrating,  Stock  Marking  and  Branding,  Horn 
Training,  etc.      IT   IS  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

Ontario  Veterinary  &  Breeders  Supply  Ltd. 

72  Dundas  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Eastern  Distributors  for  Continental  Serum  Laboratories  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa 


Season  1922 

We  have  a,  very  select  lot  of  PERCHERON 
STALLIONS,  running  in  age  from  3  to  6  years — 
blacks  and  greys — and  can  suit  you. 

We  give  a  written  guarantee  on  our  horses  that 
they  must  be  good,  sure  and  satisfactory  breeders, 
if  not,  you  do  not  have  to  keep  them. 

All  stallions  Government  inspected  and  ready  to 
go  on  route. 

Will  sell  on  time  to  responsible  parties,  and 
make  payments  come  due  after  you  collect  for 
his  colts. 

LAFAYETTE    STOCK   FARM  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

G.  R.  CROUCH,  Treas. 

Queen's  Park,  London,  Ont. 


\\7  A  NTCTi — Reliable,  energetic  young  men  to  secure  New  Subscriptions  to  THE  FARMER'S 
WAIN  1  tLU  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE.  You  can  earn  a  handsome  sum  every 
week  if  you  are  willing  to  work.    Write  to 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LTD.  LONDON,  ONTARIO 
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SCOTT  BROS'.  HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Burn  brae  Head  Farm,  at  MELROSE,  10  miles  west  of  London,  on 
Sarnia  Gravel  Road,  Middlesex  County,  on 

Friday,  April  7th,  1 922 

SALE  AT  2  P.M.  SHARP 

THIRTY  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS-26  Females,  4  Bulls 

The  entire  offering,  with  one  exception,  are  under  five  years  of  age.  All  females  of 
breeding  age  are  either  fresh  or  springing.  The  breeding  throughout  is  superior, 
as  the  catalogue  shows.  This  is  purely  a  breeder's  offering,  from  a  selected  line  of 
ancestors.    Write  at  once  to  the  Sales  Manager  or  Proprietors  for  a  catalogue. 

SCOTT  BROS.,  Proprietors 


DAN.  CAMPBELL,  Sales  Manager,  Komoka,  Ontario 
Auctioneers:    T.  MERRITT  MOORE  and  AUSTIN  WINTER 


R.R.,  HYDE  PARK,  ONT. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Feed  for  Cows. 

What  quantities  of  cornmeal  and  bran 
would  you  mix  for  milch  cows?  They 
are  getting  wheat  straw,  clover  and 
timothy  hay,  but  no  roots  or  silage. 

2.  We  keep  twenty  milch  cows,  have 
productive  soil,  but  I  am  renting  for 
seven  years,  and  would  like  to  know  if 
you  would  advise  putting  up  a  silo  at 
my  own  expense.  Could  I  take  it  with 
me  at  the  end  of  the  term? 

3.  I  have  always  seeded  down  25  or 
30  acres  with  red  clover  and  timothy, 
and  have  no  trouble  in  getting  a  good 
catch.  Would  you  advise  changing  to 
any  of  the  newer  kinds  of  clover  advo- 
cated? A.  P. 

Ans. — 1.  We  believe  it  would  be  to 
your  advantage  to  purchase  a  few  oats 
to  mix  with  the  cornmeal  and  bran. 
Oat  chop,  200  lbs.;  bran,  200  lbs.;  corn- 
meal, 150  lbs.;  and  oil  cake  50  to  75  lbs., 
would  make  a  very  good  ration.  Without 
the  oats,  possibly  300  lbs.  bran  to  100 
lbs.  of  cornmeal  will  give  satisfaction. 

2.  For  best  results  with  cows  succulent 
feed  in  the  form  of  silage  or  roots  is 
advisable.  We  believe  it  would  pay  you 
to  put  up  a  silo,  but  before  doing  so 
have  it  in  writing  with  the  landlord  and 
witnessed,  that  a  stated  price  will  be 
allowed  for  the  silo  if  left  on  the  place  at 
the  end  of  your  term,  or  for  permission 
to  take  the  silo  with  you.  A  wooden 
silo  can  be  taken  down  and  re-erected  at 
small  expense. 

3.  No,  unless  it  is  to  put  in  a  field  of 
alfalfa.  If  alfalfa  will  do  well  on  your 
farm  you  will  find  it  a  valuable  feed. 

Alfalfa. 

Is  alfalfa  sown  in  the  spring?  When 
is  the  first  crop  cut?  When  is  the  second 
crop  cut?  Does  it  require  rich  soil?  I 
intend  sowing  it  for  hay.  Do  you  con- 
sider it  all  right  as  a  substitute? 

J.  R- 

Ans. — Alfalfa  may  be  sown  in  the 
spring  with  or  without  a  nurse  crop. 
Without  a  nurse  crop  it  is  possible*  if  the 
season  is  favorable  to  have  a  light  cutting 
in  August.  If  sown  with  a  nurse  crop 
your  first  cutting  would  be  the  end  of 
June  next  year,  and  the  second  cutting 
in  August  of  the  same  year.  It  should 
be  sown  on  soil  which  is  in  good  heart, 
free  from  grass,  and  well  drained.  It  is  a 
real  hay  crop;  there  is  no  substitute  about 
it.  If  your  soil  is  adapted  for  growing 
alfalfa  the  plant  may  stay  in  the  ground 
for  years,  and  two  crops  of  hay  be  har- 
vested each  year. 

Material  for  Piggery. 

I  purpose  building  a  piggery  54  feet 
ong  and  16  feet  wide,  with  a  7-foot  side 
wall.  The  front  will  be  3  feet  high,  and 
the  back  will  be  against  the  barn  wall.  I 
am  dividing  it  into  five  pens,  with  a  4- 
•foot  feed  passage.  There  will  be  a  door 
from  each  pen  into  the  pasture.  How 
thick  should  I  build  the  wall  and  how 
much  cement  will  it  require?       R.  A. 

Ans. — A  ten-inch  or  one-foot  wall 
would  be  thick  enough,  and  we  believe 
that  if  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
eight  it  would  prove  satisfactory.  Build- 
ing the  side  walls  54  feet  long  and  7  feet 
high,  and  one  end  16  feet  wide  and  3  feet 
high,  will  require  approximately  31  cubic 


CLEARING  SALE 


30  SHORTHORNS  30 

Wednesday,  April  5th,  1922 


12.30  o'clock 


Mitchell,  Ontario 

The  offering  represents  such  families  as  Roan  Ladys> 
Kilblean  Beautys,  Bessies,  Broadhooks,  Lovelys, 
Missies,   Minas,  etc.     Cows  and  heifers 
bred,  some  will  have  calves  at  foot  at 
sale  time.    Six  young  bulls  of 
choice  quality ;  also  the  herd 
sire.    Catalogues  on  ap- 
plication to: 

Henry  Lawrence,  Mitchell,  Ont. 


Capt.  Robson,  W*  T.  Livingston,  III.; 
W .  H.  Thompson  and  J.  Jones 


Auct 


loneers 


FAIRFAX-ANXIETY  HEREFORDS 

"The  Oaks"  Stock  Farm:  Choice  individuals,  right  breeding.  A  few  bred  and  open 
heifers,  also  young  bulls  for  sale.    Your  inspection  invited. 

A.  L.  CURRAH  (The  Oaks),  Bright,  Ontario. 

BROOKDALE  HEREFORD  FARM 

Herd  headed  by  Real  Ace,  by  Fred  Real.     We  offer  some  choice  heifers  bred  to  him,  also  a  few 

young  bulls. 

Telephone  W-  READHEAD,  Milton  Ontario 

"WalnuTCrove  Scotch  Shorthorns  m^iA'^ 

We  are  offering  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  of  the  Duthie  Rosebud,  Kilbean  Beauty, 
and  Strathallan  families.  These  bulls  show  good  quality  and  are  priced  at  very  attractive 
nrices.  -Also  pricing  some  good  females.  Visitors  always  welcome.  DUNCAN  BROWN 
&  SONS.  Shedden,  Ontario.   P.  M.  &  M.  C.  R.  Railways.  Long  Distance  Phone 


Mardella  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns-fK^  E^ES  of  ^^SK**,3 

breeding  and  from  heavy-milking  dams  and  got  by  The  Duke;  his  dam  gave  13,599  lbs.  milk,  474  lbs 
butter-fat.    Easy  prices.    Write,  call  or  phone. 

Bell  phone.  101  line,  r.  6  THOMAS  GRAHAM,  Port  Perry.  Ont. 


I  j  r>\   J-_J„l_e — To  our  already  strong  stud,  which    includes  Carbrook  Buchlyvie 

Imported  Ciyflesaaiei  we  have  added  a  new  importation.  In  this  later  ad-' 
rtitinn  are  Dunure  Purpose,  a  Glasgow  Premium  winner  in  1917.  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dunure 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us.  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 

BRANDON  BROS.,  Fore.t,  Ont. 


yards  of  gravel  and  25yi  barrels  of  Cement . 
You  might  need  to  put  a  little  footing  in 
for  the  foundation,  which  would  n< 
tate  a  little  more  material. 

Smoke-house. 

How  could  I  build  a  smoke-house  in: 
curing  the  meat  of  two  hogs?       M.  S. 

Ans. — A  person  could  use  a  good-sized 
barrel.  You  would  be  able  to  hang  the 
hams,  shoulders  and  sides  from  one  hog 
in  the  barrel,  and  have  the  fire-place  built 
outside  with  the  flue  for  the  smoke  leading 
in  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  A  simple 
way  is  to  knock  the  top  and  bottom  out 
of  the  barrel,  excavate  a  hole  the  size  of 
the  barrel,  with  a  trench  leading  to  a 
fire  pit  just  at  the  outside  edge  of  the 
barrel.  The  fire  pit  can  be  dug  deeper, 
and  after  the  fire  is  lighted  it  could  be 
covered  with  sheet  metal  and  the  smoke- 
will  draw  into  the  barrel.  The  meat  can 
be  hung  on  a  couple  of  sticks  laid  across- 
the  barrel,  and  the  top  covered  with  a 
blanket.  To  cure  the  meat  from  two 
hogs  at  one  time  a  building  about  4  feet 
square  and  perhaps  5  or  6  feet  high,  tight 
boarded,  with  ventilation  at  the  roof„ 
possibly  under  the  eaves,  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  fire  pit  is  built  on  the 
outside,  the  same  as  with  the  barrel. 
The  ventilation  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
building  from  becoming  too  hot  for  the 
meat.  Some  build  the  fire  right  under  the 
meat  in  the  building,  but  there  is  always  a 
tendency  for  too  much  heat  on  the  meat. 
Corn  cobs,  maple  chips,  or  something 
that  will  make  a  good  smudge  can  be  used 
for  smoking. 

Fertilizer. 

In  reply  to  a  question  on  fertilizers,  a 
Prince  Edward  Island  subscriber  informs- 
us  that  the  amount  of  Basic  slag  we 
recommended  for  use  was  altogether  too- 
light  to  be  of  much  use.  He  claims  that 
from  600  to  800  lbs.  to  the  acre  is  needed 
to  give  results  on  poor,  heavy  land,  and 
states  it  will  give  better  results  than  30(> 
lbs.  with  manure,  and  at  a  lower  cost. 
In  regard  to  roots,  he  recommends  slag. 

Note. — The  amount  of  basic  slag 
mentioned  in  the  question  referred  to 
was  from  250  to  300  lbs.  to  the  acre. 
This  is  the  amount  we  have  used  on  our 
own  farm  with  wheat  for  several  seasons 
in  succession  with  marked  results.  This 
was  used  without  manure. 

Raising  a  Brick  House. 

1.  1  have  a  one-story  brick- veneered 
house,  26  by  30,  with  a  cellar  under  half 
the  house.  Would  it  be  possible  to  raise 
this  house  2  or  3  feet  without  removing 
the  brick? 

2.  Would  a  pipeless  furnace  heat  this 
house?  H.  D. 

Ans.— 1.  It  is  quite  possible  to  raise 
the  house  without  in  any  way  injuring 
the  brick,  if  the  man  understands  his  job. 
It  is  important  that  stout  planks  be 
placed  under  the  brick  and  the  frame- 
work, plenty  of  jacks  used,  and  the  jacks 
raised  steadily  at  the  same  rate.  If  this  is 
done  you  should  be  able  to  raise  the 
house  without  cracking  the  wall  in  any 
way.  We  know  of  solid  brick  wall  houses 
and  stone  houses  which  have  not  only 
been  raised,  but  moved  considerable 
distances  without  even  checking  the 
plaster  in  the  house.  The  foundation 
wall  could  then  be  built  up  the  required 
height. 

2.  Pipeless  furnaces  are  giving  satis- 
faction. It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
you  have  an  open  stairway  in  order  that 
►he  upstairs  may  be  heated. 
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THE 

MOLSONS 

BANK 

Incorporated  18S5 
Capital  &  Reserve  $9,000,000 


128  Branches  in  Canada 


The  possession  of  a  sum  of  money 
in  case  of  illness  may  mean  the  sav- 
ing of  the  life  of  one  who  is  dear  to 
you.  If  you  have  nothing  laid  by, 
begin  now  by  opening  a  Savings 
Account  with  The  Molsons  Bank. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 


Hay  and  Feeds 

Cotton  Seed  Meal,  Linseed  Oil  Cake 
Meal,  Gluten  Feed,  Distillers'  Dried 
Grains,  Feeding  Cane  Molasses  (in  bbls.), 
Hominy  Feed,  Bran,  Shorts,  Schumacher 
Dairy  Feed,  Monarch  Hog  Feed,  Feed 
Corn,  Feed  Oats.  Poultry  Feeds,  Alfalfa 
Mixed  and  Timothy  Hay,  also  Condensed 
Buttermilk  and  Powdered  Milk. 

CAR  LOTS  OR  LESS 

"If  It's  Feed  We  Have  It" 

FEEDS 

We  buy  and  sell  Marquis  and  Goose 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Peas,  Spring  Rye, 
Buckwheat,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover, 
Timothy  Seed,  Potatoes,  etc. 

Write,  phone  or  wire  for  prices. 

KELLEY  FEED   &  SEED  CO. 
780  Dovercourt  Rd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guaran- 
tee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 


Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 


Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 
3.  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario. 
Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Lindsay, 
G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 

Mloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS 

SOUTHDOWNS 

COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Queen's  Edward. 
*OBT.  McEWEN  &  SONS,  R.  4,  London,  Ont. 

Glenfoyle  Clydesdales 

md  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 

ire  of  the  best  breeding.  Big  in  size,  high  in 
luality.  Offering  includes  two-year-old  stallion, 
Lit  in  Toronto;  several  choice  fillies;  also  bulls 
md  heifers  from  big  milking  cows.  Prices  to 
luit  the  times. 

STEWART  M.  GRAHAM,      Lindsay,  Ont 

SHORTHORNS  &  SHROPSHIRES 

Buy  this  choice  10  mos.  roan  bull  from  Imp 
>uikshank    Dairymaid    dam    and    by  Gloster 
Benedict  =  112498=.    Choice  ewe  lambs  for  sale. 
I.  BAKER.  -  Hampton,  Ontario 

For  Sale  — JERSEY  BULL 

Brampton  Jewel's  King  8848.    Apply  to 
MRS.  ALEX  BORROWMAN 
^mherstburg.  -  .  Ontario 

BELLVUE  STOCK  FARM 
SHORTHORNS 

lerd  headed  by  Augustine  Browndale  =143012  = , 
'Pecial  offering  of  cows  with  calves  by  side  and  in 
ill  again.  One  bull  2  yrs.  by  Corsican  5  th,  a 
ark  red  pioneer  sire  of  quality  calves.  He  is  from  a 
eavy  milking  Duchess  cow.  A  roan  11  mos.  bull 
y  Nero  of  Cluny  Imp.  Write  us  your  requ/re- 
lents.  JAS.  McCONACHIE  &  SONS 
l.C.R.  &  G.T.R.  Trains.       R.  3,  Hagersvil/ 


Burnaby  Holstein  Offering 

We  have  recently  received  from  R.  W. 
E.  Burnaby,  of  Highland  Lake  Farms, 
Jefferson,  Ont.,  a  list  of  the  young  bulls 
which  he  is  advertising  for  sale  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  and  if  breeding  counts  for 
what  it  should,  Mr.  Burnaby  has  never 
been  in  a  better  position  to  offer  high-class 
herd  sires  to  "Advocate"  readers.  The 
majority   of   the   calves   advertised  at 
present  are  sons  of  the  present  Highland 
Lake    herd   sire,    Re-Echo.    From  the 
extended  pedigree  of  Re-Echo  which  we 
have  before  us,  we  note  that  he  is  not 
only  got  by  a  son  of  the  champion  world's 
milk  producer,  May  Echo  Sylvia,  but 
that  he  also  has  for  dam,  De  Kol  Plus 
Segis  Dixie,  the  cow  which  at  present 
holds  all  world's  records  for  one  year's 
milk  and  butter  production  under  strictly 
official  test.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
two  nearest  dams  of  Re-Echo  are  both 
world's    record    cows,    and    a  further 
resume  of  the   chart   shows   that  the 
average  for  his  dam  and  sire's  dam  is 
137.9  lbs.  of  milk  for  one  day,  923.66 
lbs.  for  seven  days,  3,848.1  lbs.  for  thirty 
days,  7,592.15  lbs.  for  sixty  days,  and 
11,500:6  lbs.  for  ninety  days.    In  the 
same  column  we  note  that  Re-Echo's 
dam  has  123.7  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  day, 
his  sire's  dam  has  152  lbs.  of  milk  in  one 
day,  while  his  two  nearest  great-grandams 
have  104  lbs.  and  106.6  lbs.,  respectively. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  breed  can  boast  of  a 
richer  bred  bull  in  any  country  than 
Re-Echo,  and  his  offspring,  which  are  now 
coming,  are  beautiful  individuals,  and 
naturally  are  in  great  demand.  Here, 
probably,  a  partial  list  of  the  good  record 
cows  which  have  made  up  the  breeding 
herd  at  Highland  Lake  Farms,  might  be 
of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers.  Segis 
Alcartra  Prescott,  at  4  years,  has  a  33.45- 
lb.  butter  record  for  7  days,  and  is  now 
finishing   her   yearly   test    with  about 
24,000  lbs.  of  milk.    Simcoe  Mercedes 
Queen  and  Shamrock  3rd  are  two  32-lb. 
cows,    while    Pontiac    Segis  Alcartra 
Prescott  and  Tidy  Albino  Inka,  are  both 
cows  holding  31-lb.  records.    Daisy  De 
Kol  Hengerveld  is  another  31-lb.,  7-day 
cow,    and    Alice    Tensen    Canary  and 
Korndyke  Segis  Hartog  have  each  made 
over  30  lbs.  as  junior  4-year-olds.  The 
next  highest  is  Helena  Pauline  Korndyke 
with  29.97  lbs.  of  butter  for  7  days,  and 
almost  a  dozen  other  herd  members  hold 
records  from  20.20-lb.,  2-year-olds  up  to 
29.41  lbs.  for  mature  cows.    It  is  not 
often  that  so  long  a, list  of  high  record 
cows  is  found  in  one  herd,  and  in  mating 
them  with   Re-Echo,   Mr.   Burnaby  is 
placing  himself  in  one  of  the  most  for- 
tunate positions  possible  to  attain.  We 
would  advise  any  of  our  readers  who  are 
looking  for  a  real  high-class  young  sire 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Burnaby  at 
once. 


Belleville  Sale  April  5. 

Long  before  club  sales  of  pure-bred 
dairy  cattle  became  popular  in  Ontario, 
the  Belleville  Holstein  Club  were  holding 
successful  annual  sales  and  these  sales, 
which  were  held  at  Belleville,  were, 
without  doubt,  great  factors  in  establish- 
ing club  sales  in  practically  every  county 
in  the  Province.  In  reviewing  a  few  of 
the  very  early  sales  held  at  Belleville,  the 
cause  of  the  success  of  this  club  is  very 
evident.  It  was  in  a  Belleville  sale  ring 
that  May  Echo  Sylvia,  the  greatest  of  the 
world's  milk  producers,  was  sold  by  her 
original  breeder,  and  other  noted  cows 
purchased  at  various  sales  in  later  years 
included  May  Echo  Verbelle,  Lulu  Keyes, 
and  almost  a  score  of  others  of  equal  note. 
These,  of  course,  were  purchased  quite 
a  number  of  years  ago,  and  before  any 
of  them  became  world-famous,  but  each 
year  the  same  herds  which  contributed 
those  record-breakers  of  the  past,  have 
come  back  with  entries  that,  in  many 
cases,  were  closely  related  to  the  in- 
dividuals referred  to.  For  the  1922  spring 
sales,  which  is  to  be  held  on  Vv  ednesday, 
April  5th,  Mr.  Caskey,  the  sale's  Secre- 
tary, informs  us  that  the  usual  Belleville 
quality  will  be  forward,  and  in  furnishing 
us  with  a  list  of  the  sires  whose  offspring 
are  selling,  quotes  among  others,  the  few 
more   outstanding   ones    which  follow: 


Inka  Sylvia  Beets  Posch,  King  Pontiac 
Artis  Canada,  Count  Segis  Walker 
Pietertje,  King  Segis  Alcartra  Spofford, 
May  Echo  Champion,  Count  Echo  De 
Kol,  Earl  Burke  Korndyke,  Pontiac 
Hermes,  Dutchland  Sir  Hcngerveld 
Maplecroft,  Natoye  De  Kol  4th,  etc. 
The  majority  of  these  descendants  are 
young  cows  and  heifers,  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  which  are  selling  either  in  full 
flow  of  milk,  or  within  a  very  few  days 
or  weeks  of  calving.  Among  the  number 
of  individual  entries  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Caskey  are  included  the  103.5-lb.  cow, 
Bridal  Rose  Sylvia.  This  cow  has 
25,487  lbs.  milk  for  the  year,  and  she  is  a 
sister  to  May  Echo  Sylvia,  the  champion 
milk  cow  of  the  world.  This  cow  is 
consigned  by  R.  J.  Graham,  of  Belleville, 
and  her  son,  which  is  sired  by  a  son 
of  Champion  Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac,  is  also 
selling.  Archibald  Parks  consigns  Daisy 
Korndyke  Pietertje,  a  24.33-lb.  cow  with 
604  lbs.  of  milk  for  seven  days,  as  well  as 
a  daughter  of  Daisy  Pauline  Pietertje,  a 
110.7-lb.  per  day  cow  that  made  741.5 
lbs.  of  milk  in  seven  days,  and  1,037 
lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year.  The  same  con- 
signor also  has  a  great  heifer  listed 
whose  dam  and  sire's  dam  average  104.2 
lbs.  of  milk  and  29.24  lbs.  of  butter  for  7 
days.  As  we  have  already  crowded  the 
space  that  we  have  had  reserved,  further 
mention  of  the  offering  will  have  to  be 
dispensed  with,  but  we  are  assured  by  Mr. 
Caskey  that  the  offering  throughout  is 
one  that  will  meet  with  the  appreciation 
of  all  admirers  of  good  cattle.  All  requests 
for  catalogues  should  be  addressed  to 
James  A.  Caskey,  Madoc,  Ont.  The  sale 
as  usual  will  be  held  in  the  Albion  Hotel 
stables  in  the  city  of  Belleville. 


^scotch^  Shorthorn 

Special  Offering  :-We  are  now  pric- 
ing a  dark  roan  one  year  old  son  of 
Gainford  Marquis  and  by  the  famous 
producing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd, 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  Canada-he  is  out- 
standing, individually,  and  has  breeding  that 
cannot  be  excelled.  We  have  also  several  other 
show  prospects  of  choicest  breeding.  Write  or 
come  and  see.  OESTREICHER  BROTHERS. 
Exeter  Stn.,  Credlton,  Ontario. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  imported;  nine 
young  bulls  from  six  to  twenty  months 
old:  also  a  number  of  females  any  age. 
We  are  pricing  them  all  reasonable. 
ROBERT  NICHOL    Hagersville,  Ont. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpareil  Counsel  and  Brown 
dale  Champion.  Thick,  breedy  bulls  of  serviceable 
age.  from  big,  typcy  cows  with  creditable  R.  O.  P 
milk  and  fat  records,  also  a  few  females,  priced 
right  with  freight  paid.  Correspondence  Solicited 
and  visitors  always  welcome. 

Peart  Bros. 


Caledonia,  Ont. 


Glengow  Shorthorns 

Five  grand  young  bulls  of  serviceable- 
age.     Also  several  choice 
heifers.  Prices  very 
reasonable. 

WM.  SMITH,    Columbus,  Ont 

4  YOUNG  SHORTHORN   BULLS  <f 

rich  in  color  and  quality,  3  dark  red,  1  to  2  (rears 
1  roan  2  years.  First  prize  winner  at  C.  N.  E. 
Toronto  1920,  also  1  very  choice  young  Ayrshire- 
bull,  11  months,  winner  of  first  prize  at  many 
shows.  Dam  a.  R.  of  P  test  125.91  lbs.  milk,  5.30> 
lbs.  Butt'.-r  Fat'   Priced  low  for  quick  sale. 

A.  E.  CROZIER, 
Box  16  Meadowvale,  Onl 

.^hnrrlinrnc  Leicester*  —  Six   choice  young 

OnonnOmS  bulls  from  9  to  13  months,  both 
Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  One  a  dark  red  Boyne 
Lady  calf,  by  Browndale  =80112  =,  and  the  others 
by  Browndale  Pride  =139169  =,  and  out  of  large, 
good  milking  dams.      W.  A.  Douglas,  Caledonia,  Ont 


SCOTCH  AND  SCOTCH-TOPPED 

20  Shorthorns  20 

WILL  BE  SOLD 

Wednesday,  April  12th,  1922 

STAYNER,  ONTARIO 
Evergreen  Grove  Stock  Farm,  Lot  4,  Concession  8,  Sunnidalc  Tph. 

Foundation  cow,  Carola  5th  =28743  =  ,  by  Guardian, 
got  by  Guardsman  Imp.;  bred  by  Wm.  Duthie,  Scotland. 
The  cows  are  bred  to  the  present  herd  sire,  Gainford  Control- 
ler (Imp.)  =144556  =  ,  tracing  to  the  well-known  Gainford 
Marquis.  The  pedigrees  of  the  breeding  females  show  the  best 
of  breeding.    Write  for  catalogues. 

Alex.  McAusland,  Proprietor,  Stayner,  Ont. 

FINLAY  &  FINLAY,  Auctioneers,  Collingwood,  Ont.,  Box  235 


IMPORTED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  SPECIAL 

Our  present  offering  includes  five  imported-in-dam  bulls  and  eight  bulls  from  imported  sires  and  dams. 
These  are  nearly  all  of  serviceable  age.     Also  a  large  selection  in  imported  cows  and  heifers,  either  ir^ 
calf  or  with  calves  at  foot;  representing  the  most  popular  lines  of  breeding.  Write  for  our  prices  or  come 
and  see  the  herd. 


J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT, 


FREEMAN,  ONT. 


CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  December  15,  1921)  the  best 
lot  ol  young  bulls  we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.    "No business  no  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontario 


ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdem  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prince 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton,  C.P.R.    Palgrave,  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  I,  Bolton,  Ont. 


SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =105798=  is  at  the  head  or 
herd.  Eight  bulls,  ten  to  fourteen  months  (reds  and  roans)  at  very  attractive  prices;  Yorkshire  sowi 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  and  May;  Boars  fit  for  service. 

C.  J.  STOCK,  Woodstock,  Ontario.  R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerklp  5  on  30 

Beach  Ridge  Scotch  Shorthorns^^,  ys0hu0 wantulone^Tdo^dn  ^ 

bred  heifers,  good  individuals  and  well  forward  in  calf,  write  about  these.  The  families  are  of  the  best 
and  these  as  well  as  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  offering,  are  priced  to  sell.    We  guarantee  satisfaction 

R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 
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Spavin 

RING  BONE  — SIDE  BONE 
THOROUGHPIN 


No  matter  how  old  the  ease,  how  lame 
the  horse,  or  what  other  treatment  has 

failed,  use 

Fleming's  Spavin  Ring  Bone  Paste 
$2.00  a  Bottle 

Intended  only  for  established  cases  of 
bone  spavin,  ring  bone  and  side  bone, 
causing  chronic  lameness.  One  applica- 
tion usually  enough,  sometimes  two  re- 
quired. Money  back  if  the  lameness  is 
not  cured. 


For  Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint,  Thorough- 
pin,  Capped  Hock,  etc.  causing  lameness 
and  recent  cases  of  bone  spavin  use 

Fleming's  Spavin  Liquid 
$2.00  a  Bottle 

Cures  lameness  without  scarring  the 
horse.  Neither  a  liniment  nor  a  simple 
blister.  Unlike  any  other  remedy.  Easy 
to  use,  only  a  little  required.  Money 
back  if  it  fails. 


FLEMING'S  VETERINARY  REMEDIES 

must  cure  or  price  is  refunded.  This  is  our  money  back  guarantee.  If  any  one  of 
Fleming's  Remedies  does  not  do  what  we  say  it  will  do  we  will  refund  its  price.  You 
to  be  the  judge — your  word  to  go. 

Fistula,  Lumpjaw,  Colic,  Sweeny 

are  among  the  ailments  for  which  we  have 
developed  guaranteed  remedies  that  have 
been  used  successfully  by  thousands  of 
Canadian  farmers  for  25  years. 

MANGE 

For  lice  or  mange  on  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  or  swine.  There  is  nothing  more 
effective  than  this  powder.  It  destroys 
all  parasites  on  stock.  Use  it  promptly 
giving  a  second  application  in  a  week  and 


you  will  thoroughly  clean  up  the  worst 
cases.  Fleming's  Lice  and  Mange  Powder 
50  cents  a  box. 

HEAVES 

A  run-down,  sluggish,  "heavey"  horse 
can't  pay  its  board.  Tone  up  its  system 
cure  the  heaves  and  your  horse  is  worth 
its  full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send 
to-day  for 

Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powders 
$1 .00  a  box,  6  boxes  for  $5.00.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back. 


Sp 


Write  to-day  for  Fleming's  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser.  It  is  FREE. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  75  Church  St.,  TORONTO,  Ont.| 

Thornham  Imported  Scotch 

SHORTHORNS 

HERD  SIRES — Millhills  Comet   (Imp)  Maxwalton 
Manager.  Seventy  Head — Thirty-Five  Imported 
Breeding  Cows. 

Place  a  son  of  one  of  these  great  sires  at  the  head  of  your 
herd.  We  have  at  present  a  number  by  each  sire,  and  we 
would  like  to  show  them  to  every  Canadian  Shorthorn 
breeder  who  appreciates  good  cattle.  The  prices  are  not 
high.  Select  one  now  and  get  your  choice. 

J.  J.  ELLIOTT,  Guelph,  Ontario. 

Willsvurkaiilr  ^Vinrt  Krtrn  «— Herd  Established  1855— We  still  have  a  few  8.  10  and 
W  lllOWDarlK  OllOrtriUrrib  ^-months'  sons  of  Browndale  to  offer— all  are  reds  and 
roans,  and  of  the  most  fashionable  present-day  families.  Our  prices  are  right  on  these,  as  well  as  on 
our  females.  A  few  bred  heifers  are  specially  priced.  Write  us  also  for  Leicester  rams  or  ewe  lambs. 
 JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

rn^o  C.\an  ^r»/\rlknrnc__Headed  bv  Nonpareil  Ramsden  =101081=  and  Prince  Gloster 
TUCe  Uien  OnorinornJ*  =132552=.    We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  evei 
offered  for  sale — roans,  reds  and  white — thick,  substantial  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  All 
priced  to  sell. 

JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 

BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  carves  by 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  ten  and  twelve-month  calves. 

JOHN  MILLER,  JR.,  A*hburn,  Ont. 

SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  — YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dams. 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.    Several  choice  Yorkshire  litters. 

J.  L.  &  T.  W.  Mc  CAMUS,    MILLBROOK,  ONTARIO. 

Hranrl<rtn«  nf  Rifftit  Rnrt  Imn  — We  nave  at  P«sent  four  young  Shorthorn  bulls  just  old 
VjranaSOnS  OI  rVlgm  OOri  imp.  enough  for  light  service,  and  sired  by  Classy  Sort,  one  of 
the  best  breeding  sons  of  the  great  Right  Sort  (imp.).    One  calf  is  an  Orange  Blossom,  one  a  Lavinia. 
one  a  Jilt  and  one  a  Duchess  of  Glocester — a  choice  lot  of  youngsters.    Write  us  also  for  females 
Burlington  Sta.  2  H  miles.  R.  M.  MITCHELL,  FREEMAN,  ONT. 

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.  —SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Springhurst-Vanguard  and  Springhurst-Comet  are  two  young  bulls  that  approach  the  ideal  in  type, 
Breeders  wishing  to  make  progress  in  their  operations  should  see  these  bulls.  A  few  young  heifers  will 
also  be  priced.   Exeter  Station.  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm. 

S«-  <-if  r- 1-»  m-irtf  f  nnrne — Imported  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  breeding 
twltu  ouv"  « W  "»  herd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.  The  individu- 
ality, the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd  sire,  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Hemall,  Ont 

— Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.     V*  ill 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion   Ivanhoe   122760,  and  his  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 

GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =  123326  =  full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge". 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
hills  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.    Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred 
GEO.  D.  FLETCHER.  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R.,  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin,  R.  R.  1. 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


I  have  VAiinrt  Tin  lie  of  excellent  breeding  that  I  will  sell  for 
four  splendid   *  OUHg  DllllS  tW( 


moderate  prices, 

two  of  them  from  good  milking  mothers.  Let  me  send  ped- 
igrees and  quote  prices.  I  pay  the  freight  to  your  nearest  station,  Stouffville,  Ont.  is 
my  address  and  Railway  Station. 

 ROBERT  MILLER,   Stouffville,  Ontario. 

Evergreen  Farm  Quality  Holsteins 

— Our  aim  since  we  began  breeding  Holsteins  has  been  to  develop  a  producing  herd  of 
"Quality"  cattle.  Records  of  the  show-ring  and  those  for  official  production  show  that  no 
herd  of  the  breed  has  been  more  successful.  If  you  require  type,  backed  by  production, 
we  would  very  much  appreciate  your  enquiry.  A.  E.  HULeT,  Norwich,  Ontario.  ' 

RIVERSIDE  HOLSTEIN  SIRES 

l  have  on  hand  at  present  several  choice  show  calves  that  have  from  29  to  33.46  lbs.  average  for  their 
two  nearest  dams.  We  also  have  females  to  spare,  closely  related  to  Jemima  Johanna  of  Riverside,  the 
former  Canadian  champion.  Get  your  herd  si  u from  "Riverside"  where  the  champions  are  bred. 
J.  W.  RICHARDSON  Caledonia,  Ont. 


ieuffflol  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

and  have  at  all  times  for  sale  high-class  stock  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Special  offering:  Ready- 
for-service  bull  and  12  heifers  of  breeding  age. 

Bell  Phone  6  R.  «.  C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Ont. 

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Present  Offering:  bulls  fit  for  service  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam  average  up  to  over  20,000  lbs.  milk 
and  850  lbs  butter  in  a  year.  Also  females  all  ages.  For  price  extended  pedigree  and  full 
particulars  write       R.  HONEY  &  SONS,   Dartford,  Ontario. 

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Special  offering:  Bull  born  Dec.  17,  1920  whose  dam  and  grandam  average  21,377  lbs,  milk  in  a 
year,  also  one  born  Jan.  18th,  1921  whose  dam  has  a  record  of  22.979  lbs.  milk  and  801  lbs.  butter  in 
1   year.   4  others  from  2  to  6  months  old.  For  particulars  and  price  write. 

JACOB  MOGK   &  SON,   R.  R.  1,  Tavistock,  Ontario 


$1,000  Heifer  in  Baker's 
Sale. 

The  first  annual  sale  of  Holsteins  held 
.H  Brightview  Farm,  Brighton,  Ont., 
on  Thursday,  March  16,  furnished  the 
best  illustration  of  how  wide  the  margin  is 
between  the  good  and  the  plain  entries 
which  go  to  make  up  a  public  auction. 
In  this  sale  were  thirty-three  head,  and 
the  quality  ran  all  the  way  from  "extra 
high"  to  "low"  grade.  From  the  price 
list  which  appears  below,  however,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  values  as  set  by  the 
buying  public  ran  exactly  the  same  way. 
Twelve  head  failed  to  reach  the  $100 
mark,  while  the  balance  ranged  all  the 
way  from  this 'figure  up  to  $1,000,  with 
a  general  average  on  this  number  of  $221. 
The  $1,000  top  was  made  on  the  twenty- 
four-months  heifer,  Rose  Echo  Sylvia,  a 
daughter  of  Champion  Echo  Sylvia 
Pontiac,  and  Rose  Echo  Segis.  Rose 
Echo  Segis,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  26.47-lb.  two-year-old  heifer  that  sold 
in  Mr.  Baker's  consignment  to  the  1920 
Canadian  National  sale  at  $5,100.  An- 
other outstanding  entry  catalogued  was 
Countes9  De  Kol  Alcartra,  a  three-year- 
old  sister  to  the  $3,000  Baker  heifer  sold 
in  the  1921  Toronto  sale,  but  as  this 
heifer  got  away  to  a  poor  start  she  was 
finally  withdrawn.  Roycroft  Prince  Segis 
Pontiac,  the  33.06-lb.-bred  assistant  herd 
sire,  was  the  only  bull  that  was  outstand- 
ing, and  he  was  exceptional  value  at  $305. 
This  bull  was  got  by  Pontiac  Korndyke 
Het  Loo,  and  the  purchaser  was  Sims 
McLean,  of  Rockwood.  The  following 
are  the  animals  which  sold  at  $100  and 
over,  together  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  purchasers: 

Females. 
H.  McDonald,  Bloomfield: 

Victoria  Isabelle  Burke,  Apr.  14, 

1914  $  105 

M.  Drumm,  Cobourg: 

Belle  of  Colborne,  Feb.  28,  1916..  125 
Echo  Flora  Beets,  Mar.  23,  1915.  140 
Rose  Echo  Sylvia,  Apr.  19,  1920.  1,000 
O.  Peister,  Brighton: 

Victoria  Concordia  Burke,  Apr. 

25,  1918   125 

S.  D.  Ross,  Brighton: 

Pontiac  Sylvia  Cornucopia,  Oct. 

25,  1918   130 

Echo  Winsummer,  Apr.  8,  1915..  125 
J.  B.  McKague,  Castleton: 

Echo  Johanna  Sylvia,  Nov.  16, 

1920   290 

Rivermead  Korndyke  Pietertje, 

Mar.  10,  1919   275 

F.  Smith,  Georgetown: 

Amelia  Montrose,  May  23,  1919..  100 
W.  J.  Wilson,  Cobourg: 

Echo   Segis   Walker,   Aug.  20, 

1917   105 

John  Loomis,  Codrington: 

Two-year-old  heifer   125 

Montrose  Echo  Sylvia,  July  9, 

1920   130 

W-  T.  Fritz,  Brighton: 

Lulu  Pontiac  Pietertje,  Feb.  .1, 

1917   130 

Lee  Bos  De  Kol,  Mar.  4,  1920  ...  320 
Bright  View  Bos  De  Kol,  Mar. 

22,  1921   200 

Patti  De  Kol  Pietertje.  Aug.  2, 

1915   220 

P.  B.  Nelson,  Campbellford: 

Una  Pontiac  Echo,  Mar.  6,  1917..  175 
John  Hennessey,  Codrington: 

Flora  De  Kol  Alcartra,  July  11,  305 

Males. 
Sims  McLean,  Rockwood: 

Boycroft  Prince  Segis  Pontiac, 

Apr.  14,  1919   305 

Elgin  County  Holstein 
Sale. 

Holstein  breeders  are  urged  to  remember 
the  Elgin  County  Holstein  sale,  to  be 
held  in  St.  Thomas,  on  April  6.  The 
breeders  have  consigned  a  lot  of  choice 
stuff,  and  Laidlaw  Bros,  write  that  they 
are  putting  in  a  number  of  mature  cows 
that  have  given  from  70  to  80  lbs.  a  day, 
and  the  younger  stuff  is  equally  good  for 
the  age.  There  is  a  daughter  of  Finderne 
King  May  Fayne,  the  sire  of  the  Canadian 
record  three-year-old  in  yearly  work.. 
Forest  Ridge  Nancy  Fayne  at  three  years 
and  two  months  made  30.45  lbs.  butter 
in  seven  days,  and  119.12  lbs.  in  30  days. 
In  the  year  she  gave  25,653  lbs.  milk, 
making  1,263.7  lbs.  butter.  Her  dam  is 
maternal  sister  to  Queen"  Calamity 
Ormsby,  with  31.44  lbs.  butter  as  a  four- 
year-old.  This  should  make  a  very 
valuable   heifer.    The   seven  consigned 


from  this  herd  will  be  fresh  or  nearly  so 
by  sale  time,  and  are  in  splendid  con- 
dition. B.  E.  Brooks  is  consigning  a 
two-year-old  granddaughter  of  Queen 
Butter  Baroness.  Her  dam  gave  17,589 
lbs.  milk  in  305  days.  Jane  De  Kol 
Ormsby,  a  three-year-old,  has  over  a, 
19-lb.  record,  and  is  a  granddaughter  of 
Paladi  Ormsby.  There  is  a  young  bull 
whose  dam  has  given  over  18,000-lbs. 
during  the  past  eleven  months.  She  is 
running  in  the  R.  O.  P.  test  and  will 
finish  just  before  sale  time.  Woodland 
Farms  are  consigning  five  females  and 
two  young  bulls,  which  the  owners  con- 
sider to  be  as  good  a  lot  as  have  ever  left 
the  farm.  There  are  three  tested  daughters 
of  Maple  Crest  De  Kol  Champion,  a 
former  Woodland  herd  sire  whose 
daughters  have  done  excellent  work  in 
official  test  the  past  two  seasons.  During 
the  two  years  seventeen  of  his  daughters 
have  made  an  average  seven-day  record 
of  26.40  lbs.  butter  and  530  lbs.  milk, 
with  a  butter-fat  average  of  about  4  per 
cent.  Eleven  of  these  were  not  yet 
mature  cows.  Woodland  Banostine  Pet 
has  a  record  at  five  years  of  24.36  lbs. 
butter.  Cora  Netherland  Mercedes,  a 
ten-year-old  cow,  has  a  four-year-old 
record  of  22.29"  lbs.,  and  at  nearly  ten 
years  of  age  again  made  22  lbs.  and  milked 
as  high  as  93.3  lbs.  milk  in  a  day.  This 
cow  is  a  granddaughter  of  Aaggie 
Mercedes,  a  29. 19-lb.  cow.  Rose  Hill 
Inka  has  a  20.21-lb.  record  at  five  years, 
made  two  months  after  freshening.  Four 
of  the  cows  will  be  in  calf  again  to  King 
Korndyke  Banostine,  a  son  of  the  famous 
Woodland  Banostine  Colantha  with  over 
35  lbs.  butter  and  709  lbs.  milk  as  a 
senior  four-year-old.  The  bulls  consigned 
are  excellent  individuals  and  fit  to  head 
any  herd.  One  is  a  maternal  brother  to 
Woodland  Banostine  Colantha.  The  dam 
is  Netherland  Colantha  De  Kol,  a  21.5- 
lb.  three-year-old,  and  a  daughter  of 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Abbekerk.  Both 
bulls  are  sired  by  Pontiac  King  De  Kol. 
This  bull  at  four  years  of  age  has  fifty 
living  daughters  that  are  very  promising 
individuals.  The  other  consignors  have 
noted  herds  and  are  putting  in  some  of 
their  best  stuff.  At  time  of  writing  we 
have  not  the  details  of  the  consignments, 
but  a  catalogue  can  be  secured  from 
E.  C.  Gilbert,  R.  R.  No.  7,  St.  Thomas, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  sale.  See  the 
advertisement  in  another  column  of  this 
issue,  and  if  you  want  some  good  Holsteins 
do  not  fail  to  be  at  the  sale  at  St.  Thomas, 
on  April  6. 


Holstein  Breeders  Plan  a 
Bang  Herd. 

It  is  well-known  that  in  the  Accredited 
Herd  System,  maintained  by  the  Do- 
minion Department  of  Agriculture,  some 
of  the  best  cattle  in  Canada  are  reacting 
to  the  tuberculin  test  and  going  to 
slaughter.  At  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  devise  some 
plan  by  which  high-class  animals  might 
be  sent  to  a  Bang  farm  and  so  save  l  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  secretary  in- 
forms us  that  this  committee  met  on 
March  8th  with  Major  E.  F.  Osier, 
Bronte,  as  chairman  and  R.  J.  Kelly, 
R.  R.  1,  Ingersoll,  as  secretary,  and 
thoroughly  discussed  the  question.  A 
tentative  proposition  from  a  prominent 
breeder  was  received,  offering  to  conduct 
a  Bang  farm  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
animals  was  offered  to  make  the  project 
worth  while. 

The  committee  were  of  the  opinion 
that  a  breeder  sending  a  cow  to  the  Bang 
farm  should  pay  approximately  $100  per 
year,  receiving  all  calves  back  within  a 
few  days  of  birth.  Interested  breeders 
should  communicate  with  Secretary  Kelly 
for  detailed  information. 


Denholmhill  Marmion. 

We  neglected  to  give  the  age  of  the 
Clydesdale  stallion  Denholmhill  Marmion, 
illustrated  in  the  issue  of  March  16.  He 
is  rising  four  years  old,  and  is  for  sale  by 
W.  W.  Hogg,  Thamesford,  Ont.  He  was 
used  on  a  few  mares  last  season  with  good 
results. 

Nine  men  out  of  every  ten  lay  out  their 
plans  on  too  vast  a  scale;  and  they  who 
are  competent  to  do  almost  anything,  do 
nothing,  because  they  never  make  up 
their  minds  distinctly  as  to  what  they 
want  or  what  they  intend  to  be  —  hence 
the  mournful  failures  we  see  around  us 
in  every  walk  of  life.  — William  Mathews. 
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Peerless  Fences  actually  stand  every  test  because  they  are  : 

handsome  enough  to  improve  your  property — the  test  of  appearance 
sturdy  enough  to  stand  any  strain — the  test  of  strength 
styles  for  every  purpose — the  test  of  service 

evenly  and  heavily  galvanized — the  test  of  time 


That   is   why  it   will   pay  you  to  see  BANWEIJL-HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Limited     Write  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  book 

the  Peerless  dealer  in   your  locality.  Hamilton,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.       about  better  fences  and  how  to  erect  them. 

NO      BETTER      FENCES      /.V      CREA  TION — ADD      TO      LANDED  VALUATION 


Vimy  Ridge  Farm  Short- 
horn Sale. 

The  dispersion  sale  of  Shorthorns  at 
Forest,  on  March  15,  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  S.  W.  Shepherd,  the 
proprietor.  It  is  seldom  that  a  person 
will  go  into  a  stable  and  see  such  big, 
strong  cows  with  the  uniformity  of 
conformation  and  quality  as  were  seen 
at  this  farm.  Mr.  Shepherd  had  the 
cattle  in  exceptionally  good  condition, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  public  would 
appreciate  the  offering  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  did.  There  were  several 
factors,  however,  which  tended  to  lower 
the  price.  While  the  cattle  were  ex- 
ceptionally good  individuals  the  pedigrees 
were  not  such  as  are  appreciated  by 
breeders  of  Scotch  Shorthorns,  and  while 
the  foundation  of  the  females  was  very 
largely  of  the  Bates  breeding,  and  the 
older  cows  certainly  looked  like  good 
producers  and  had  the  size  and  type  which 
Shorthorn  men  desire,  no  testing  had  been 
done.  The  sires  used  were  not  from 
tested  cows,  and  as  a  result  the  breeders 
ol  dual-purpose  Shorthorns  were  a  little 
slow  in  bidding.  From  an  individual 
standpoint  there  was  no  question  but 
that  the  herd  was  as  choice  a  one  as  has 
gone  under  the  hammer  this  year.  D.  Z. 
Gibson,  of  Caledonia,  purchased  Barring- 
ton  Beauty  9th,  the  top  of  the  sale,  for 
$310.  She  carried  some  of  the  Barrington 
blood  and  had  a  heifer  calf  by  her  side. 
Moore  &  Hetherington,  of  Pickering, 
paid  $225  for  a  nice  four-year-old  roan 
which  is  due  to  freshen  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sultan's  Choice  was  the  top  in  bulls, 
going  to  the  S190  bid  of  R.  Malcolm,  of 
Lucknow.  This  is  an  exceptionally  good 
individual  nearly  two  years  old.  Captain 
T.  Robson  handled  the  sale.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  animals  selling  for  S100  and 
over :  m 

Females. 

D.  Z.  Gibson,  Caledonia: 

Barrington  Beauty  9th  and  H.  C, 

Oct.  29,  1917  $310 

D.  Armstrong,  Camlachie: 

Princess  Louise,  June  27,  1918   150 

Warwick  Heroine,  Mar.  26,  1916....  170 
Lady  Maude  C,  Apr.  20,  1921   100 

D.  White,  Forest: 

Princess  Kathleen,  June  7,  1918   125 

Lady  Dorothy,  May  1,  1918.  150 

Moore  &  Hetherington,  Pickering: 

Roan  Lady,  Nov.  2,  1917   225 

Red  Star,  Nov.  22,  1914   150 

Wm.  Shepherd,  Montreal: 
Gratina  6th,  June  3,  1918   170 


Buy  Holsteins  at  Belleville 


The  District  that  has  produced  a  large 
percentage  of  Canada's  high-record  cows 

50  Head  Selected  For  Our  1922  Sale 

A  reduction  in  numbers — but  the  same 
Superior  Belleville  Quality 

With  the  exception  of  six  young  bulls  all  are  breeding  females 

In  selecting  the  entry  list  for  our  1922  sale  we  have  taken  only 
a  very  limited  number  from  the  herds  of  each  of  our  consignors. 
In  so  far  as  was  possible,  females  of  breeding  ages  were  chosen, 
and  in  practically  every  instance  these  were  young  cows  and 
heifers  that  were  freshening  soon  or  still  in  full  flow  of  milk  at 
sale  time.  The  same  high  quality  has  been  retained  through- 
out in  both  bulls  and  females,  and  as  in  the  past,  these  have 
been  drawn  from  the  same  herds  that  produced  such  cows  as 
May  Echo  Sylvia,  41  lbs.;  Lulu  Keyes,  36.05  lbs.;  Keyes  Segis 
Walker,  34.65  lbs.;  Hill  Crest  Pontiac  Rauwerd,  34.4  lbs.; 
Edith  Prescott  Albino  Korndyke,  32.68  lbs. ;  Plus  Pontiac  Artis, 
31.55  lbs.;  May  Echo,  31.34  lbs.;  Victoria  Burke,  31.30  lbs., 
and  almost  100  other  30-lb.  cows.  All  were  of  Belleville  Dis- 
trict breeding,  and  many  of  them  passed  through  former  Belle- 
ville sales  as  untested  material.  As  these  herds  are  again  con- 
tributing much  of  the  blcod  of  these  champions  is  included  in 
this  offering  of  April  5.  If  you  want  a  breeding  female  or  two, 
or  a  young  bull,  be  with  us  at 

BELLEVILLE,  ONTARIO 

Wednesday,  April  5,  1 922 

For  catalogues  address 

JAS.  CASKEY,  Madoc,  Ontario 

Franklin  and  Kingsley,  Auctioneers. 


Holstein  Bull 


born  April  16,  1921.    He  is  sired  by  our  herd  bull  Francy  Calamity 
Hartog  whose,  three  nearest  dams  average   31  lbs.    butter  in  7  days. 
His  dam  as  a  3-year-old  made  27   lbs.  butter  and   595  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.     He  is  a  show  bull. 

J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  5,  Guelph,  Ontario 

Pairmnnr  Mnlctoinc — Present  offering:  Bulls  ready  for  service,  good  straight  individuals;  all 
rairmuni  nuiMCUli  (rom  teste(j  jams  an(|  sired  by  Dutchland  Pontiac  Colantha.  whose  dam 
and  sire's  dam  each  made  a  yearly  world's  record.  Priced  to  sell.  Write,  or  better  come  and  take 
your  choice. 

Sebringville  or  Stratford  Stations.  P.  S.  ARBOGAST,  R.  2,  Mitchell,  Ont. 


Warwick  (Wen,  Aug.  24,  1916   160 

Aggie  2nd,  July  3,  1911   135 

Roan  Heroine,  Apr.  28,  1920       ...  120 

Maxine  Sultan,  Feb.  26,  1920   100 

Princess  Mary,  Mar.  10,  1921   110 

Sweet  Marie,  Mar.  14,  1921  ....  110 
Ethel  Chimes,  Jan.  17,  1921   110 

Wm.  Watson,  Wyoming: 

Lady  Rosewood,  June  10,  1917   200 

E.  H.  Littlejohn,  Ridgetown: 

Rosie,  Jan.  19,  1917   170 

A.  B.  Frayne,  Forest: 

Maxine,  June  29,  1917   1-35 

D.  Graham,  Parkhill: 

Warwick  Lass,  July  2,  1913   180 

Inwood  Maude,  Oct.  8,  1911   145 

R.  Jones,  Forest: 

Myrtle  Kelso,  June  2,  1910   200 

Chas.  Fisher,  Forest: 

Lady  Sultan,  Apr.  16,  1920   120 

J.  Hall,  Arkona: 

Aggie  Sultan,  Dec.  15,  1919  120 

A.  Johnston,  Forest: 

Real  Lady,  Mar.  7,  1921   lift 

Males. 

R.  Malcolm,  Lucknow: 

Sultan's  Choice,  Apr.  10,  1920  .  190 
Wm.   Shepherd,  Montreal: 

Single  G.,  Jan.  20,  1921   10U 

Geo.  Buchanan,  Forest: 

Peter  the  Great,  Mar.  9,  1921  lift 


Pig  Clubs. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Dominion  Live  Stock 
Branch  have  recently  issued  their  applica- 
tion form  and  entry  sheet  for  the  Ontario 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Pig  Clubs  for  1922.  The 
object  is  to  stimulate  greater  interest 
among  the  young  people  in  swine  raising ; 
to  give  practical  knowledge  in  judging, 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  producing 
a  superior  type  of  hog,  and  to  create  a 
closer  study  of  production  costs.  It  is 
necessary  that  there  be  at  least  ten 
members  in  the  Club.  The  hogs  art- 
exhibited  at  a  county,  township,  school 
or  club  fair,  at  which  the  Department 
assists  in  the  prize  money.  The  Domin- 
ion Live  Stock  Branch  offers  very  liberal 
prizes  for  car  lot  entries  of  not  less  than 
sixty  hogs  shipped  to  market.  When 
there  are  from  five  to  ten  entries  the 
first  prize  is  $100,  down  to  $10  for  the 
tenth  prize.  Where  there  are  from 
twenty-six  to  thirty  entries  the  first 
prize  is  S200,  down  to  a  nineteenth  prize 
of  $50.  There  are  also  liberal  prize- 
given  in  the  judging  competition.  For 
detailed  information  the  boys  and  girls 
should  see  their  agricultural  repre- 
sentative. 
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Founded  18Cw 


PURE-BRED 

Holstein  Sale 


ELGIN  COUNTY  AND  DISTRICT 
PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN  SALE 

£C  Thursday,  April  6th,  1922  £C 

Vft/  QT    "TI-rrMV/T  A  C    nMTADin  "%J 


HEAD 


ST.  THOMAS,  ONTARIO 

In  Tin  Barn,  Elgin  Street 


HEAD 


Tested  Cows,  New  Milkers,  Springers,  Yearlings, 
Young  Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Calves 

In  the  offering  are  daughters  of  Maplecrest  De 
Kol  Champion  ( 1  7  of  his  tested  daughters  have  aver- 
aged nearly  4  per  cent.);  a  daughter  of  a  29.19-lb. 
cow,  her  sire  is  a  grandson  of  Francy  Bonerges  Ormsby, 
a  29-Ib.  cow;  a  bull  with  a  35-lb.  sister;  one  with  a 
26-lb.  dam,  and  another  whose  dam  gave  18,144  lbs. 
milk  in  1 1  months. 

Among  the  consignors  are:  Laidlaw  Bros.,  Van 
Patter  Bros.,  F.  Bodkin,  L.  H.  Lipsit,  N.  H.  McCon- 
key,  C.  Nevill,  B.  E.  Brooks,  G.  Venning,  R.  Saunders, 
C.  Locke,  P.  M.  Campbell,  C.  Holborn,  C.  S.  Butler, 
J.  A.  Orchard,  Neil  McGugan  and  F.  W.  Miller. 

Sold  subject  to  tuberculin  test  if  purchaser  desires. 

E.  C.  Gilbert,  Secretary,  R.  7,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

F.  CARR,  PRESIDENT 
Auctioneers:    Locke,  McLaughlin,  Brown  and  Franklin 


HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 


Holstein  Bulls 


FOR  SALE.  My  Herd  Sire  is  the 
great  Re  Echo  whose  two  nearest  dams 
De  Kol  Plus  Segis  Dixie  and  May 
Echo  Sylvia  (both  world's  record 
cows)  average  the  highest  in  the  world  for  milk  production.  A  number  of  year- 
ling sons  of  this  great  sire  from  high  record  dams,  now  offered  for  sale  at  attractive 
prices.  We  are  all  aiming  for  greater  production.  Send  for  extended  pedigrees  of 
Re  Echo's  sons,  the  bull  whose  dams  are  the  greatest  milk  producers  in  the  world. 
(Herd  in  accredited  system.) 

R.  W.  E.  BURNABY,  JEFFERSON,  ONTARIO. 

VIMY  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

The  Home  of 

The  World's  Record 

BELLA  PONTIAC 

Offers  for  sale:  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  and  a  few 
bull'  calves.    Come  and  see  me  if  you  are  looking  for  Hoi- 
steins — bulls  or  females. 
SIS?     THOS.  A.  BARRON,  Cockshutt  Road,  Brantford,  Ont. 

M-O-D-E-R-N       M-l-L-K-l-N-G  M-A-R-V-E-L-S 

FOR  MILK,  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  VEAL,  BEEF 

Holstein  -  Friesians  Are  Unrivalled 

If  you  can't  buy  a  herd  buy  a  heifer,    Free   booklets  and  all  information  from 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada. 

BOX  148,  BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 

Guaranteed  Special  in  Holstein  Bulls 

Write  for  extended  pedigree  of  this  one. 
BULL  -  BORN  NOV.  1921  —  A  good  calf,  more  black  than  white. 
SIRE -King  Korndyke  Lulu  Keyes,  he  being  a  son  of  the  36.05-lb. 

cow  Lulu  Keyes  and  by  a  33.37-lb.  brother  to  Mable  Segis 
Korndyke,  the  world's  first  44-lb.  4-yr.-old. 
DAM  -  Edith  Prescott  Albino  Korndyke,  a  32.67-lb.  granddaughter 
of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 


$250 


Send  us  your  note  for 
t  ight  months  without 
interest  if  you  like. 
Better  wire  now. 


D.  B.  TRACY,    Hamilton  House    COBOURG,  ONTARIO. 


Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

Cloverlea  Dairy  Farms  Holstein8^^uM^^aSST,ch^ 

bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  buying  elsewhere. 

FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1,  Collingwood,  Ont. 


Holsteins  Sell  Well  at 
Malton. 

Considering  the  fact  that  no  tuberculin 
or  breeding  guarantees  were  given  on  the 
cattle,  the  dispersion  sale  of  Holsteins  held 
by  C.  Slavin,  of  Malton,  Ontario,  on 
Friday,  March  17,  made  a  splendid 
average.  Korndyke  Segis  Posch,  a  four- 
year-old  22.25-lb.  cow,  was  the  only 
officially  tested  cow  in  the  offering,  and 
she  with  her  four-days-old  calf  brought 
$335,  the  cow  selling  at  $235  and  the  calf 
at  $100.  Of  the  38  head  catalogued,  36 
came  forward  and  the  total  receipts 
reached  $6,015,  an  average  of  $167 
throughout.  Of  this  number  fifteen  were 
heifers  from  six  months  up  to  Jhirty-six 
months,  and  these  sold  for  an  average  of 
$127.  Sixteen  cows,  several  of  which  had 
calves  at  foot,  brought  $3,465,  an  average 
of  $217.50,  while  five  bulls  brought  $650. 
N.  H.  Jefferson,  of .  Weston,  probably 
received  the  real  bargain  of  the  day  when 
he  became  the  owner  of  Colanthus  Posch 
Paul,  the  junior  herd  sire,  at  $195.  He 
was  a  twenty-eight-months  bull  of  better 
than  average  individuality,  and  his  sire 
was  Count  Paul  C.  Posch,  the  34.32-lb.- 
bred  son  of  Prince  Echo  Sylvia,  while 
his  dam  was  a  26.9-lb.  three-year-old 
granddaughter  of  Prince  Colanthus 
Abbekerk.  L.  E.  Franklin,  Russell,  and 
McEwen  did  the  selling.  Sales  of  $100 
and  over  were  as  follows.  These  are 
listed  along  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  purchasers: 

Females. 
Dr.  Weston,  Toronto: 

Dunrobin  Orpha,  Mar.  24,  1916  $250 

Richview  Pauline  Johanna,  Apr.  7, 

1920   150 

Richview  Imperial  Pietertje,  Apr. 

3,  1920   150 

Richview  Imperial  Pontiac,  May 

19,  1920.....  

J.  Pearson,  Cookside: 

Richview  Orpha  De  Kol,  Apr.  12, 

1919  

Neil  Patterson,  Rockwood: 

Richview  Johanna  Pontiac,  Sept. 

30,  1917. .^T.  

Thos.  Dolson,  Brampton: 

Sadie  Echo  De  Kol,  May  29,  1917.  205 
J.  M.  Jackson,  Elia: 

Richview    Faforit    Pontiac  and 

H.  C.j  Apr.  10,  1917  

A.  Philips,  Toronto  Gore: 

Richview  Pontiac  De  Kol,  June 

29,  1917  

G.  W.  Aitkins,  Bradford: 

Dunrobin  Champion  Pauline,  Apr. 

28,  1917  

Walburn  Rivers,  Ingersoll: 

Pietertje  Faforit  De  Kol,  Feb.  13, 

1909  

J.  Hutchinson,  Weston: 

Dunrobin  Queen  De  Kol,  Feb.  12, 

1916  

J.  Jamieson,  Streetsville: 

Richview  Wayne  Sarcastic,  June 

10,  1920   175 

Richview  Johanna  Toitilla,  June  2, 

1920  :   155 

L.  Nixon,  Malton: 

Richview  Orpha,  Mar.  30,  1920   170 

T.  H.  Jefferson,  Weston: 

Faforit  Segis  Pontiac  and  B.  C, 

Mar.  25,  1919  ...   345 

Johanna  Echo  Pontiac  and  H.  C, 

May  1,  1917  

Richview  Toitilla,  Jan.  19,  1921.  .. 
R.  Lyons,  Streetsville: 

Korndyke  Segis  Posch,  Mar.  31, 

1917  

G.  Castator,  Weston: 

Heifer  calf  

Heifer  calf   110 

Inka  Josephine  De  Kol  2nd  A.  and. 

H.  C,  June  12,  1912   185 

W.  Dawson,  Weston: 

Purity  Mercedes  Pride  and  calf, 

Oct.  16,  1915   185 

J.  B.  McKellar,  Weston: 

Inka  Pontiac  Echo  &  B.  C,  Apr. 

24,  1917  

Dave  McCaugherty,  Streetsville: 
Richview  Pontiac  Faforit,  Mar.  2, 

1920  

Richview  Pontiac  De  Kol,  Mar.  6, 

1920  

Richview  Pontiac  Artis,  Apr.  9, 

' 1918  

F.  Hillock,  Brampton: 

Richview  Inka  De  Kol,  Aug.  10, 

1920.:  

T.  Wardlaw,  Brampton: 

Richview  Echo  Segis,  Apr.  6,  1920..  120 
Males. 

N.  H.  Jefferson,  Weston: 

Colanthus  Posch  Paul,  Nov.  29, 

1919   195 

L.  Ostrander,  Huttonville: 

Bull   100 


140 


205 


150 


285 


165 


220 


180 


125 


225 
100 


235 
100 


215 


110 
185 


120 


Cure  for  Cattle  Eating 
Boards. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

A  question  often  found  in  the  "Ques- 
tions and  Answers"  department  of  alg 
farm  journals  and  papers,  is  how  to  cur$ 
a  calf  of  the  habit  of  constantly  chewing 
boards.  Having  had  one  stubborn  cass 
of  the  kind,  my  experience  in  getting  a 
cure  may  help  some  one  else.  The  calf 
in  question  was  a  fine  enough  looking 
heifer,  but  the  sound  of  her  teeth  on  tl 
manger  boards  the  moment  the  stable 
door  was  opened,  morning,  noon  or  night 
got  on  one's  nerves.  Examination  of  til 
teeth  showed  no  fault  in  them  so  we  trie 
every  "cure"  we  ever  read  of.  First  the 
feed  was  changed,  but  no  combina* 
tion  gave  any  satisfactory  results.  TheT 
hardwood  ashes  was  put  in  the  chopj 
beginning  with  a  small  amount  and  in- 
creasing the  dose  by  degrees,  but  the  only 
result  was  to  make  her  stop  eating  any 
sort  of  "doctored"  grain  altogether.- 
The  appetite  for  wood,  however,  re- 
mained as  good  as  ever,  so  a  large  piece 
of  charred  wood  was  placed  within 
coaxing  reach,  but  she  never  even  looked 
at  it;  curiosity  didn't  seem  to  be  one  of 
her  failings.  As  a  last  hope,  a  good- 
sized  piece  of  well-charred  wood,  a  little 
larger  than  an  egg,  was  placed  in  the 
drinking-pail,  which  was  always  kept  full 
of  clean  water  in  one  end  of  the  manger. 
Whether  this  supplied  what  her  appetite 
craved  or  not,  she  had  stopped  the  bad 
habit  entirely  inside  of  a  week  and  re- 
covered her  taste  for  grain,  and  gave  no 
more  trouble.  Of  course  there  is  the 
off-chance  that  she  would  have  "out- 
grown" the  habit,  but  we  have  always 
given  the  charcoal  the  credit  for  effecting 
the  cure. 

Middlesex  County,  Ont.        I.  C.  B. 


An  inquisitive  woman  was  once  talking 
with  James  Whitcomb  Riley  about  the 
poor  material  reward  that  comes  to  poets. 
"But,  Mr.  Riley,"  she  said,  you  have  no 
cause  for  complaint.  You  must  be  a  very 
rich  man.  I  understand  that  you  get  a 
dollar  a  word  for  all  you  write."  "Yes, 
madam,"  said  Riley,  with  his  slow  drawl 
"but  sometimes  I  sit  all  day  and  can't 
think  of  a  single  word." 


Guaranteed 

Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Price  $150.00.  Born  April  17th,  1921,  good 
straight  calf,  more  white  than  black;  ready  for 
light  service.  Record  Dam:  at  3  yrs.  2  mos. 
Butter  14.87,  milk  364.90,  at  4  yrs.  2  mos. 
30  days.  Butter  26.43,  milk  550.40.  Will 
have  a  good  record  in  the  305  day  division. 
She  will  be  tested  when  she  freshens  about 
1st  of  April  and  should  make  30  lbs.  of 
butter.  Sire,  Canary  Wayne  Hartog.  a  son 
of  Duchess  Wayne  Calamity  2nd  R.  O.  M. 
at  4  yrs.  1  month  13  days.  Butter  29.28 
milk  576.30,  R.  O.  P.  at  2  yrs.  Butter 
846.25,  Milk  16.714.  Have  3  others  at 
slightly  higher  prices,  with  records  ovei 
29  lbs. 

Robert  Allingham,  R.  2,  Sarnia 

LAKEVIEW  HOLSTEINS 

TUBERCULOSIS  FREE  ACCREDITED  HERD 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  can  now 
advise  the  public  that  this  herd  is  fully  accredited. 
Our  stock  bull  is  34229  Lakeview  King  Segis  Pon- 
tiac, a  son  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Monaand  out 
of  Lakeview  Canary  Artis,  the  30.31-lb.  daughter 
of  Lakeview  Dutchland  Artis,  43.06  lbs.  mature 
record,  and  34.66  lbs.  as  a  three  year  old.  We 
have  a  few  young  sires  to  offer  and  will  appreciate 
enquiries  from  old  and  new  customers. 

E.  F.  OSLER, 
BRONTE,  ONTARIO. 

Ridgedale  Stock  Farm 

Wouldn't  you  like  a  young  bull  to 
lead  your  herd,  sired  by  a  grandson 
of  May  Echo  Sylvia?  He  is  a  show 
bull,  and  priced  to  suit  the  times. 
Herd  under  Dominion  supervision. 


150      No  4 


R.  W.  WALKER  &  SON 

::  Port   Perry,  Ont. 


Elderslie  Holsteins 

Only  one  bull  left 

\  nine-months'  show  calf,  from  a  heifer  which 
made  14.900  lbs.  of  milk  at  21  months  of  age.  Hii 
sire  is  Rauwerd  Echo  Pontiac,  a  grandson  of  Can- 
ada's first  29,000-lb.  cow.  This  calf  is  priced 
to  sell. 

ARCHIE  MUIR 

(Formerly  of  Scarboro. 


COURTICE,  ONT. 
Oshawa  Station) 


Holstein  Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  whoee 
sire  is  by  brother  of  World 'l 
Record  50-lb.  7-day  butter  cow.    Also  calves. 

SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARMS 

Stanstead  u  Quebec 


March  30,  1922 
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Oxford  Holsteins  Average 
$179. 

With  slightly  reduced  numbers  the 
Oxford  District  Holstein  Breeders'  Club 
held  their  eighteenth  semi-annual  sale, 
at  Woodstock,  on  Wednesday,  March  15, 
and  ran  up  a  general  average  of  $179  on 
the  fifty-one  entries.  With  the  exception 
of  six  or  eight  young  bulls,  the  quality 
was  without  doubt  quite  in  excess  of  any 
offering  that  has  been  forward  for  the 
past  several  years,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  purchasers  received  excellent  value 
for  the  prices  which  were  paid.  Twice 
during  the  afternoon  the  $400  mark  was 
passed,  and  in  both  instances  bulls  were 
responsible.  A.  E.  Hulet's  nine-months 
calf  from  the  35.01-lb.  cow,  Woodland 
Ranostine  Colantha,  made  the  top  price 
at  $430,  while  T.  H.  Dent  &  Son's  twelve- 
months bull,  from  a  13,507-lb.  yearly 
record  four-year-old  cow,  sold  at  $405- 
The  latter  calf  was  got  by  a  son  of 
Calamity  Snow  Mechthilde,  a  25,424-lb. 
cow  with  1,113.75  lbs.  of  butter  for  the 
year.  M.  H.  Hollingshead,  of  Ingersoll, 
was  the  purchaser  of  the  Hulet  calf,  and 
James  Currie  &  Son,  of  Ingersoll,  were 
-Ihe  purchasers  of  the  calf  consigned  by 
Messrs.  Dent.  In  females,  the  highest 
price  was  reached  when  Colantha  Beauty 
Pietje,  a  twenty-six-months  heifer,  went 
out  of  the  ring  at  $310.  This  heifer  was 
consigned  by  T.  E.  Shearer,  of  Bright,  and 
was  got  by  a  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke 
Het  Loo.  Alex.  R.  McKay,  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  was  the  purchaser.  Mr. 
McKay  was  the  largest  purchaser  of  the 
day,  taking  six  head  in  all,  for  which  he 
paid  an  average  of  $235  each.  A  further 
summary  of  the  averages  shows  that 
twenty-two  cows,  three  years  old  and 
upwards,  sold  for  an  average  of  $184; 
sixteen  heifers,  under  three  years,  averaged 
$102,  and  thirteen  bulls  $143.  Sales  in 
«xcess  of  $100  were  as  follows: 

Females. 
Frank  Griffin,  Burgessville: 

Jewel  Ormsby  Walker  2nd,  Apr. 

27,  1920  $200 

[ewel  Mercena  Netherland,  Feb. 

20,  1914   210 

Velvet  Bell,  Mar.  24,  1912   160 

Maud  Re-Becky  Schuiling,  Dec.  12, 

1917   200 

Star's" Aaggie,  Mar.  19,  1916   160 

Alex.  R.  McKay,  Prince  Edward  Island: 
Smithdale  Schuiling  Arcano,  Apr.  15, 

1915  ,   225 

C  olantha  Beauty  Pietje,  Jan.  1, 

1920   310 

Colantha  Belle  Sylvia,  May  14, 

1919   230 

Colantha  May,  Mar.  18,  1920   225 

Ansy  Faforit  Pontiac,  Nov.  1,  1920.  160 
Brookland  Colantha  Pearl,  Dec.  11, 

1919   260 

N.  Summerville,  Nashville: 

Mysie  Walker  Segis,  Mar.  31,  1918.  180 

Dot's  Bess,  Mar.  10,  1920   185 

Pansy  Posch   Jongste,   June  10, 

1916   170 

Daisy  Pontiac  Fayne,   Mar.  10, 

1920   185 

Correct  Change  Mercena,  Apr.  12, 

1914   180 

Harry  Watson,  Snelgrove: 

Lady  Lulu  Crewe,  Apr.  7,  1916   210 

II.  Bearss,  Listowel: 

Frances  G.  Rooker,  Oct.  20,  1919..  125 
Chas.  Philips,  Beachville: 

Dot's  Lady  Jewel,  Feb.  10;  1918  ...  220 
H.  Haycock,  Burgessville: 

Dot  Jewel  Price,  Mar.  17,  1920   160 

Live-Stock  Branch,  Ottawa: 

( >rmsby  Lady  Segis,  Apr.  3,  1920....  185 

Pontiac  Beauty  Posch,  Apr.  25, 

1—     1920  :.   185 

Roy  Davis,  Ingersoll: 

Two-year-old  heifer   105 

A  L.  Reid,  Beachville: 

Josie  Ormsby  Fayne,  Mar.  8,  1918.  175 
MrGee  &  Crawford,  Ingersoll: 

Schuiling  Bonheur  Posch,  Mar.  24, 

1920   200 

Woodside  Pansy,  Jan.  6,  1914   155 

Irwin  Clark,  Beachville: 

Lady  Togo  Walker,  Mar.  8,  1919..  145 
Wm.  Reid,  Princeton: 

Baroness  Ruth  Colantha,  Apr.  19, 

1916   120 

II  Blair,  Listowel: 

Butter  Baroness  Pauline,  Mar.  20, 

1916   130 


Martin  Haley,  Springford: 

Iolena  Ormsby,  Mar.  14,  1916   275 

Princess  De  Kol  Kent,  Mar.  10, 

1915   160 

Lady  Beets  De  Kol,  Feb.  26,  1919..  200 
A.  E.  Hulet,  Norwich: 

Woodside  Jewel,  Feb.  15,  1916   185 

Wm.  A.  Hart,  Woodstock: 

Calamity  Beauty,  Mar.  7,  1915......  165 

J.  S.  Watson,  Woodbridge: 

De  Kol  Lilly  Korndyke,  Apr.  12, 

1919   150 

Quaker's  Brook  Princess  De  Kol, 

Apr.  11,  1914   260 

Thos.  Wolsteinholm,  Listowel: 

Lowlands  Netherland  Francv,'  Jan. 

4,  1920   120 

Haley  &  Lee,  Springford: 

Queen  May  Fayne,  Jan.  22,  1917.  165 
Males. 
Jas.  Currie,  Ingersoll: 

Springbank  Jewel  Korndyke,  Mar. 

26,  1921   405 

H.  Longsworth,  Woodstock: 

Sylvius  Korndyke  Pontiac,  Apr.  10, 

1921  :   110 

Wm.  Rennie,  Putnam: 

Pontiac  Sylvius,  May  17,  1921   105 

M.  H.  Hollingshead,  Ingersoll:  - 
Pontiac  King  Banostine,  May  5,  ^ 

1921   430 

W.  M.  Inglis,  Woodstock: 

Sir  Romeo  Hengerveld,  Dec.  20, 

1920   130 

Bert  Leuszler,  Bright: 

Centre  Segis  Snow,  Jan.  28,  1921..  195 
Thos.  Hewitt,  Bright: 

Sir  Pietje  Korndyke  Boon,  Feb.  23, 

1921   100 


Alfalfa  Bank  Farm  Ayr- 
shire Sale. 

Fair  prices  were  realized  on  the  Ayr- 
shires  offered  by  public  auction  by  Collver 
Bros.,  of  Wellandport.  There  were 
twenty-eight  females,  and  seven  young 
bulls.  Exceptionally  good  records  have 
been  made  in  this  herd,  but  the  public 
did  not  appreciate  the  animals  as  they 
should  have.  The  top  price  of  the  sale 
was  $275,  paid  for  Snow  of  Alfalfa  Bank 
2nd,  a  four-year-old  heifer  purchased  by 
W.  Rawlings,  of  Gormley.  Snow  of 
Alfalfa  Bank,  with  a  record  of  over  9,000 
lbs.  as  a  three-year-old,  testing  over  four 
per  cent.,  was  purchased  by  E.  Fritz,  of 
Vineland  Station,  at  $225.  Snow  of 
Alfalfa  Bank  3rd,  a  three-year-old, 
brought  $250.  Only  one  of  the  bulls 
brought  as  high  as  $100.  Messrs.  Collver 
Bros,  have  been  using  the  very  best  herd 
sires  available,  and  have  succeeded  in 
building  up  a_  creditable  herd. 

Females. 
B.  L.  Sherk,  St.  Catharines: 

Daisy  of  Alfalfa  JBank,  Sept.  27, 

1915  $160 

Snow  of  Alfalfa  Bank  4th,  Apr.  6, 

1920   145 

Pearl  2nd  of  Alfalfa  Bank,  Oct. 

24,  1919   100 

A.  J.  Dalrymple,  Smithville: 

Flora  of  Alfalfa  Bank,  Dec.  17, 

1916   130 

White  of  Alfalfa  Bank  3rd,  Aug.  18, 

1919   140 

H.  Strong,  St.  Amos: 

Queen  2nd  of  Alfalfa  Bank,  Feb.  18, 

1919   118 

Chas.  Freure,  Wellandport: 

Kate  of  Alfalfa  Bank  2nd,  Sept. 

13,  1919   190 

Robt.  Zumstein,  Wellandport: 
Spot  of  Alfalfa  Bank  2nd,  Apr.  26, 

1919   130 

Alonzo  Comfort,  Wellandport: 
Carrie  3rd  of  Alfalfa  Bank,  Mar. 

2,  1918   155 

Edward  Fritz,  Vineland  Station: 
Snow  of  Alfalfa  Bank,  Sept.  25, 

1915   225 

W.  Rollings,  Gormley: 

Snow  of  Alfalfa  Bank  2nd,  Nov.  16, 

1917   275 

Fanny  of  Alfalfa  Bank,  Nov.  29, 

1916   125 

Christopher  Fritz,  Vineland  Station: 

Snow  of  Alfalfa  Bank  3rd,  Feb.  20, 

1919   250 

Knoll  Bros.,  Humberstone: 

Lass  of  Alfalfa  Bank,  Apr.  8,  1916..  125 
Geo.  Moore,  Wellandport: 

Lass  of  Alfalfa  Bank  2nd,  June  8, 

1918   150 

Males. 
Wm.  MacKenzie,  Maidstone: 

Alfalfa  Bank  Bright  Boy,  Jan.  1, 

1921   100 


THE  GLENHURST  DISPERSAL 

70  ^  Ayrshires  70 

Don't  fail  to  attend  this  sale.    To  be  held  at 
GLENKURST  FARM 

Wiliiamstown,  Ont,  Wednesday,  April  5th 

This  is  Canada's  pioneer  herd  of  Ayrshires  that  are  both  show  cows 
and  producers.  That  was  the  aim  when  the  herd  was  founded  years  ago, 
and  that  same  standard  has  been  maintained  and  improved  upon  during  the 
intervening  time.  This  herd  has  always  specialized  on  foundation  stock, 
and  an  inspection  of  many  of  the  best  herds  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
to-day  will  show  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  the  best  individuals  tracing 
to  the  Glenhurst  herd. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  cows  with  big  production  and  testing  over 
4  per  cent,  butter-fat: 

Glenhurst  Torrs  Cony  71746  4.8%  butter-fat. 

Glenhurst  Pearl  2nd  49078  .-.  4.6% 

Glenhurst  Queen  Rose  49802  4.2% 

Glenhurst  Princess  667  8  7  5.2% 

Glenhurst  Floss  8th  66778  4.2% 

Glenhurst  Craigley  Pansy  51362  4.4% 

Glenhurst  Brown  Belle  41847  4.0% 

Glenhurst  Floss  7th  47851  4.2% 

Silver  Belle  51685  4.0% 

Forest  View  Primrose  66726  4.0%  " 

In  this  herd  a  number  of  world's  fair  champions  have  been  bred,  and 
included  among  the  present  numbers  are  many  females  of  the  famous  Floss 
strain,  for  which  the  herd  has  been  famous. 

At  present  the  chief  herd  sire  is  Mansfield  Mains  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
(imp.)  59803,  a  sire  of  great  scale  and  outstanding  dairy  conformation. 
His  dam,  Mansfield  Mains  Miss  Findley,  has  four  consecutive  records  that 
average  9,700  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  year,  testing  4  per  cent.  Mansfield  Mains 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  (imp.)  has  almost  thirty  daughters  selling  in  this  sale,  while 
a  number  of  other  young  breeding  cows  are  got  by  the  two  former  herd 
sires,  Glenhurst  Torrs  Mayor  43480,  several  times  a  grand  championship 
winner,  and  Glenhurst  Torrs  Master  43481.  The  latter  is  an  R.O.P.  sire 
with  two  two-year-old  daughters  going  over  12,700  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  year, 
average  test  4  per  cent.  The  herd  has  successfully  passed  two  accredited 
herd  tests,  and  will  be  sold  fully  guaranteed. 

Vehicles  will  meet  the  G.  T.  R.  train  from  Brockville  and  west  at  8.32 
on  the  morning  of  the  sale,  and  at  12  o'clock  trains  from  the  east.  Station 
Summerstown.    C.  P.  R.  trains  will  be  met  at  Wiliiamstown. 
For  catalogues  address. 

JAMES  BENNING,  Wiliiamstown,  Ont. 

D.  D.  McQUAIG,  Auctioneer 


AVONSYDE  AYRSHIRES 

Herd  headed  by  Ardgoward  Nova  Scotia  (imp.).  Present  offering:  two  young 
bulls — one  a  son  of  a  11,614-lb.  two-year-old,  and  the  other  a  son  of  a  14,689-lb.  cow 
testing  nearly  4%.  The  two  nearest  dams  of  the  latter  average  17,047  lbs.  of  milk 
and  671  lbs,  of  fat  for  the  year.  G.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Waterdown,  Ont. 

Uirui  »Mn  AVDCHIDCC  made  the  two  highest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the  breed  in  the 
1  IIVJl  IbrtllU  t\  1  mjl  lllVLiwJ  2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namely, 
14.064  lbs  milk,  532  lbs.  fat  and  13,161  lbs.  milk,  550  lbs.  fat.  The  average  for  the  total  herd  (three- 
quarters  of  them  being  2  years  olds)  was  9.27  J  A     F    Fieri  AVSrtnc     Av*»r'«  Cliff  Ona 
lbs,  milk,  377  lbs,  fat,  average  test  4.10%.  "»  rlsn  <*  JOHS,  J\yCT  S  HUT,  IjUC 

The  Snnhip  Tormentor  Bull  Tor°n°  °f  Prospect  Farm  — 12094 — ,  is  the  leading  sire  of  the 
iiie  oupiue  lormemur  oun,  12Q  Jerseys  at  prospect  Farms.  His  dam  has  a  2-year-old  record 
of  10,027.1  lbs.  milk  and  525  lbs.  fat,  and  a  3-year-old  record  of  11,988  lbs.  milk  and  571  lbs.  fat.  His 
sire's  dam  and  two  grandams  have  an  average  R.O.M.  record  of  14,261  lbs.  milk  and  966  lbs.  butter 
(85%  fat).  We  offer  for  sale  sons  of  this  bull,  whose  dams  are  excellent  cows  with  R.O.P.  tests.  These 
bulls  are  bred  for  production  first,  but  have  also  straight  top  lines  and  extra  deep  bodies.  They  are 
the  kind  the  average  farmer  needs  to  produce  a  herd  of  cows  that  will  bring  in  large  monthly  cheques 
and  make  dairy  farming  pleasant  and  profitable.  Better  buy  one  of  these  young  bulls  now.  We  also 
offer  for  sale  a  few  first-class,  unregistered  cows  due  to  calve  soon.  We  can  recommend  these  cows 
for  family  cows,  being  big,  rich  milkers;  easily  milked,  quiet  and  gentle.  Buy  a  Jersey  cow  now,  and 
learn  what  first  quality  milk  really  is. 

R.  &  A.  H.  BAIRD,  R.R.  1,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 


*  "BRAMPTON  JERSEYS 
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Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited, 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 


B.  H.  BULL  &  SON, 


"CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD' 


Brampton,  Ontario 


The  Woodview  Farm    Canada's  Most  Beautif ul  Jersey  Herd 

The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers, 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references.  


JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
Pringle,  Prop. 


Jno 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseysi£#ri^ye**ld-  l^reSE  K 

pion  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particular!. 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

DON  HERD  OF  PRODUCING  JERSEYS 

Ferns  Bright  Blanche,  3rd  at  the  National  at  St.  Paul,  is  from  the  same  dam  as  one  of  the  three  young 
bulls  we  are  offering.  All  three  calves  are  show  bulls,  and  we  are  pricing  them  right.  We  are  also 
pricing  a  few  bred  heifers.  1  D.  DUNCAN  &  SON,  Todmorden,  Ontario.  


LET  THE 


Simplex  tARij  recorU 

make  more  money  for  you  on  your  farm. 

It  costs  only  a  post  card  to  find  out  how. 

THE  SIMPLEX  CO.,  401  York  Building,  Toronto,  for  the  East,  or  424  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  Winnipeg,  for  the  West. 


450 


FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


Talk! 
.don't 
walk 


Don't  break  up  a  day's 
work  with  costly  unnecess- 
ary trips. 

Why  make  a  long  trip  to 
the  city  if  your  folks  know 
what  they  want  ? 

Can't  you  telephone  your 
orders  by  Long  Distance 
and  save  time  and  money  ? 

Others  do.    Try  it. 

Economy  begins  at  home. 
"Use  the  Bell  to  Sell"— and 
to  buy.  Station-to-Station 
rates  are  lower  than  Person- 
to-Person  rates. 


Every  Bel  J 
Telephone 
is  a 


Long 
Distance 
Station 


A  Clean  Churn 


W 

lis 


and  - 

mdsor 

Dairy 


THE  CANADIAN  SALT  CO  LIMITED 


-SPECIAL- 

Shropshire  Ewes  to  lamb  in  March 
or  later.  Bred  to  an  Imported 
Buttar  Ram.  These  are  choice 
young  Ewes  of  the  best  Shrop- 
shire type  and  breeding.  Will 
be  priced  to  sell  as  we  need 
room  for  the  coming  lambs. 
Complete  satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS 

Queenston,         -  Ontario 


LABELS 

Live-stock  Labels 
for  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  Manufac- 
tured by  the 
K  e  t  c  h  u  m  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Ltd.,  Box 
501  A,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

OXFORDS 

Several  "ewes'with  lambs,  also  ewes  to  lamb  in 

March  or  later.    All  choice  stock. 
SCOTIA  FARM  Embro,  Ontario 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Five  boars  fit  for  service. 
P.  W.  ROLIFRIETSCH  R.R.5  Stratford,  Ont. 


Perth  District  Holstein 
Sale. 

On  Thursday,  March  16,  the  Perth 
District  Holstein  Breeders  held  their 
seventh  consignment  sale.  There  was  a 
large  crowd  present,  but  comparatively 
few  from  outside  the  county.  Bidding 
was  not  nearly  so  brisk  as  it  should  have 
been,  considering  the  breeding  and  quality 
of  much  of  the  offering.  The  animals 
were  mostly  in  exceptionally  good  fit, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  females  were 
from  two  to  four  years  old,  and  either 
fresh  or  due  to  freshen  within  the  next 
month.  A  glance  through  the  catalogue 
shows  an  exceptional  line-up  of  good 
breeding.  Quite  a  lot  of  the  young  stuff 
was  in  calf  to  Pioneer  King  Hartog,  a 
son  of  Canary  Hartog,  and  out  of  Queen 
Abbekerk  Mechthilde  with  a  25-lb.  record. 
Pioneer  Count  Calamity  Hartog,  by  the 
same  sire,  also  figured  in  a  number  of 
the  pedigrees.  His  dam  was  Calamity 
Snow  Mechthilde  2nd,  with  a  32.7-Ib. 
record.  The  top  price  of  the  day  was 
$290,  paid  for  Lady  Alexandria  Grange, 
rising  four  years  old,  out  of  a  29-lb  cow, 
and  due  to  freshen  early  in  April  to  the 
service  of  Pioneer  King  Hartog.  She 
was  consigned  by  W.  S..  Shearer,  of 
Listowel,  and  went  to  the  bid  of  J.  H. 
Hammond,  of  Milverton.  N.  M.  Cress- 
man  got  a  bull  rising  two  years  old  for 
$140.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Belle 
Pontiac,  the  world's  champion  butter  cow, 
and  is  sired  by  Alcartra  Snow  Ball, 
whose  three  nearest  dams  averaged  25.75 
lbs.  butter.  It  was  rather  discouraging 
to  the  breeders  to  see  some  of  the  pick  of 
their  herds  going  at  what  are  considered 
very  low  prices  as  compared  with  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  The  purchasers 
in  most  cases  got  value  for  their  money, 
and  no  doubt  will  be  in  attendance  at  the 
next  sale  put  on  by  the  Perth  Holstein 
Breeders.  Moore  and  Nairn  handled  the 
sale.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  animals 
selling  for  $100  and  over: 

Females. 
L.  L.  Wettlaufer,  Tavistock: 

May  Colantha  De  Kol,  Oct.  15, 

1919  -.  $165 

Fairmont  Lady  Alcartra,  Aug.  17, 

1916   180 

Fred.  Stock,  Tavistock: 

Princess  Mercena  Canary  2nd,  Mar. 

22,  1919   195 

Arbogast  Bros.,  Sebringville: 

Bessie  Mechthilde  Korndyke,  Dec. 

10,  1919   130 

Evelyn  Mechthilde,  Mar.  23,  1920.  135 
H.  Hammond,  Milverton: 

Lady  Alexandria  Grange,  Mar.  30, 

1918   290 

Dutchland  Butter  Bess,  Oct.  18, 

1919   205 

Lady  Wayne  Posch  Korndyke,  Nov. 

12,  1917   195 

C.  Ruby,  Tavistock: 

Susie  Gray,  Mar.  25,  1919     100 

Edith  Mignone,  Jan.  26,  1920   135 

Ruby  Ormsby,  Mar.  19,  1920   130 

S.  J.  Hammond,  St.  Pauls: 

Maysie  Posch  De  Kol  and  H.  C, 

Mar.  10,  1913   160 

S.  M.  Talbot,  St.  Mary's: 

Sadie  Snow  Ball,  Mar.  31,  1921   130 

Eva  Bonerges  Wayne,  Feb.  15, 

1918   180 

J.  R.  Askin,  Listowei: 

Colantha  Beauty  Gray,  Sept.  7, 

1919   130 

Geo.  Baker,  St.  Pauls: 

Primrose  Grange,  Feb.  13,  1918   150 

Cora   Echo   Creamelle,    Nov.  2, 

1917   100 

M.  Hoy,  St.  Pauls: 

Miss  Korndyke  Fayne,  Dec.  12, 

1919   115 

M.  Gray,  Staffa: 

Evergreen  Greenfield  Pontiac,  July 

7,  1919   155 

W.  Waldie,  Stratford: 

Calamity  Lyons  Pontiac,  June  17, 

1919   100 

J.  Gropsky,  Stratford: 

Bessie  Mechthilde  Scott,  Apr.  26, 

1918   130 

R.  J.  Reed,  Fullerton: 

May  Maida  Pontiac,  Apr.  5,  1915..  150 
G.  Bell,  St.  Pauls: 

Speckles  Grange,  Dec.  19,  1918   155 

A.  E.  Anderson,  Stratford: 

Calvert  Queen,  Sept.  28,  1917   170 

A.  M.  Davidson,  Newton: 

Freda  Grange,  Mar.  6,  1918  ,   200 

J.  Turner,  Carlingford: 

Allgood  Pearl,  Sept.  27,  1917   150 

N.  M.  Cressman,  New  Hamburg: 

Bessie  Banks  Mercena,  Dec.  17, 

1922   125 


"IT  WILL  STILL  BE  THERE 
WHEN  YOU'RE  A  MAN" 

When  you  use  Burlington  U-Bar  Fence  Posts 
you  can  be  sure  that  their  long  life  will  make  your 
fences  as  permanent  as  fences  can  possibly  be. 
Government  tests  fix  the  life  of  these  posts  at  thirty 
years. 

BURLINGTON  U-BAR  FENCE  POSTS 
save  you  the  laborious  job  of  digging  post  holes. 
The  fencing  is  quickly  attached  with  convenient 
clips  and  the  posts  have  strength  to  stand  any 
farm  strain. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  an  interesting  booklet  or  ask 
your  hardware,  lumber,  fence  or  implement  dealer. 

BURLINGTON  STEEL  CO.,  Limited 

300  Sherman  Ave.,  N., 
HAMILTON,  CANADA 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  all  ages.    English,  Canadian  and  American  strains. 
Can  supply  pairs  not  akin. 
G.  L.  SMITH,  Sanford  Farm  MEADOWY  ALE,  ONTARIO 

NEWCASTLE  TAM WORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale  2  bulls  14  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  sired  by  Primrose  Duke. 
No.  107542.   Also  my  present  stock  bull  Primrose  Duke,  kind  and  gentle,  good  stock  getter,  and  very- 
sure.    Also  several  bull  calves  from  3  weeks  to  3  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot;  roans  an! 
reds.  2  choice  litters  of  Tamworths  about  ready  to  wean  and  ship.    Prices  right. 
  Long  distance  phone.    A.  A.  COLWILL  R.  R.  No.  2.  Newcastle, Ont. 


Invpruoip'c  fUnlrlon  Tamwnrthc  sired  by  such  boars  39  Clansman,  Hiawatha  $ylv« 
UlVerUgie  S  UOIUen  1  amWOrinS  20'20\  and  Morriston  Jim,  representing  the  best  bh 

lines  of  the  breed.  Young  stock  for  sale,  also 
Clansman.  Bookingordersfor  the  spring  crop.  L« 


HADDEN,  Box  264,  Sunderland,  Ontario 


T.  A.  Trick,  Goderich: 

Lady  Jane  Teake,  Feb.  25,  1917   185 

Wm.'Bolton,  St.  Mary's: 

Greenfield  P.S.  ErmaJDec.  29, 1916  115 
H.  Stewart,  St.  Pauls: 

Jennie  Schuiling,  June  19,  1921   120 

J.  Mills,  Stratford: 

Imperial  De  Kol  Mercena  2nd,  Oct. 

15,  1916   140 

W.  Nairn,  St.  Mary's: 

Mattie  Posch  Lyons,  May  27, 1918  145 
Males. 

W.  F.  Malcolm,  Britton: 

Sovereign  Colantha  King,  Mar.  10, 

1921   135 

H.  Hammond,  Milverton: 

Sovereign  Changeling  King  Vale, 

Feb.  27,  1921   180 

Geo.  Mcintosh,  Science  Hill: 

Calamity  Hartog  King,  Mar.  15, 

1921   115 

N.  M.  Cressman,  New  Hamburg: 
Brookbank  Snow  Ball,  Apr.  14, 

1920  i   140 

Geo.  Davidson,  Carlingford: 

Dutchland  Alcartra  Pieter,  Mar. 

26,  1921   100 

G.  H.  Dickson,  Atwood: 

Pontiac  Segis  Alcartra,  May  6, 
1921   115 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  WELL  FOR 
YOUR  SPARE  TIME. 
Write  to  us  to-day,  saying  that 
you  are  anxious  to  earn  money  by 
securing  New  Subscriptions  to  THE 
FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME 
MAGAZINE  and  we  will  send  you 
supplies  and  instructions   at  once. 


Chester  White 

and  Poland  Chinas 

Choice  stock  of  either  sex,  both 
breeds,  by  Canada's  best  sires. 
Large   herd.    Moderate  prices. 

Geo.  G.  Gould,  R.R.  4,  Essex,  Ont. 

English  Large  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
or  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female. 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Lynnore  Stock  Farm,  Brantford. 

 F.  W.  Cockshutt 

FEATHERSTON  'Syorkshu^I 

SEE  US  AT  THE  SHOWS 

Our   home   bred  sow 
herd   will  please  you 
and  the  pigs  we  are 
offering  from  these  are 
of  the  type  you  will 
••MS>  j!l&i^,V>>\  ^-iittyffifo   like.     We  have  still  a 
few  bred  sows,  a  few 
young  boars  and  quite  a  number  of  litters — and  air 
priced  to  sell 

J.  K.  FEATHERSTON,  Streetsville,  Ont. 


IMPROVED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Leading  herd  at  Toronto  1921.  headed  with  the 
champion  Jack's  Orion,  Nellie  the  2nd  the  940-lb. 
sow,  Joe  Orion  and  Walt  Top  Col.  A  few  spring 
and  summer  boars  at  SSS.OO  to  $40.00  apiece,  fall 
boar  pigs  $15.00  to  $20.00,fall  sow  pigs  $20.00  eachr 
and  a  number  of  first  class  spring  sows  to  farrow  in 
thespring.  Bear  in  mind  I  have  the  herd  that  won 
the  principal  prizes  at  Toronto — the  real  bacon  type. 


F.  O.  W.  HILLF.R. 


Thamesvllle.  Ontario 


TAMWORTHS 

Young  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boars 
and  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  calves. 
JOHN  W.  TODD  Corinth,  Ontario. 
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Inspect  the  drainage  system  and  see  that  outlets  are 
clean  and  no  broken  tiles  are  obstructing  the  clear 
passage  of  water. 


A  field  of  annual  pasture,  sweet  clover  or  alfalfa 
will  be  found  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  permanent 
pasture  during  the  summer  drought. 


Sow  plenty  of  clover  seed.  Red,  mammoth,  sweet 
clover  or  alfalfa  are  all  legumes,  and  not  only  good  feeds 
for  live  stcck  but  are  soil  improvers. 


Many  horses  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  spring  work 
because  they  are  allowed  to  stand  idle  all  winter  and  are 
given  no  conditioning  feed  and  exercise-  in  the  spring. 


Oat  smut  which  causes  serious  losses  each  year  can 
be  prevented  on  each  farm  at  the  small  expense  of  about 
40  cents.  The  formalin  treatment  is  effective  yet 
inexpensive. 


It  is  not  the  gross  revenue  that  counts,  so  much  as  the 
net  profits.  Many  big  farms  with  big  returns  do  not 
give  their  owners  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  small 
farm  well  tilled.  / 


It  is  one  thing  to  hatch  the  chickens;  it  is  another 
problem  to  feed  and  care  for  them  so  that  the  pullets 
will  be  returning  a  revenue  from  eggs  by  early  winter, 
when  price  of  eggs  is  high. 


Even  if  the  old  orchard  produces  apples  only  for 
home  use,  who  deserves  better  quality  fruit  than  the 
home  folk?  Pruning  and  spraying  are  essential  to 
highly  colored,  unblemished  apples. 


Responsibility  docs  not  end  with  the  election  of  a 
representative  to  Parliament  or  the  Legislature.  Every 
person  should  have  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
at  heart  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  sitting  member. 


LONDON,  ONTARIO,  APRIL  6,  1922. 
Trucks  Injuring  Roads. 

The  development  of  trans-country  business  and  the 
increasing  use  of  trucks  is  creating  a  serious  problem 
for  the  Department  of  Highways,  and  a  still  more 
serious  situation,  during  the  fall  and  spring,  for  rural 
people  who  are  obliged  to  use  country  roads.  We  have 
what  appear  like  very  rigid  road  laws.  During  seasons 
of  the  year  one  must  not  use  the  roads  for  purposes  other 
than  are  allowed  by  the  Act,  and  the  load  that  one  can 
move  over  the  roads,  as  well  as  width  of  tires,  are  stipu- 
lated in  the  statutes.  In  spite  of  all  this,  heavy  trucks 
have  done  inestimable  damage  to  country  roads  and 
highways  this  spring.  In  many  cases  these  trucks  have 
been  carrying  oil,  gasoline,  and  other  requirements  to 
rural  centres,  and  moreover  another  class  of  trucks  have 
been  collecting  and  carrying  farmers'  milk  and  produce 
to  market.  We  realize  fully  that  these  heavy  trucks 
are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  serving  rural  people,  but 
that  does  not  mitigate  the  evil  or  compensate  sufficiently 
for  the  incalculable  damage  done  to  roads  and  highways. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  a  great  deal  of  this  cross- 
country movement  of  goods  could  be  effected  by  the  rail- 
roads, which  are  imposing  such  a  heavy  burden  already 
upon  the  country.  Is  it  necessary  that  we  should  maintain 
roads  of  superior  construction  to  stand  truck  movement 
of  goods,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  heavy  taxes  to  keep 
the  railroads  running  and  in  repair?  The  problem, 
of  course,  centres  around  the  larger  towns  and  cities, 
from  which  truck  service  radiates  in  all  directions. 
However,  as  the  Province  is  assuming  more  and  more,  as 
time  goes  on,  state  control  of  the  roads,  these  local 
conditions  become  provincial  problems.  We  appreciate 
the  importance  of  moving  goods  across  country  speedily 
by  trucks,  saving  two  or  three  handlings  of  the  goods, 
and  moving  farmers'  produce  quickly  and  safely  to 
market.  However,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this  service  is  going  to  increase  the  cost  of  road 
construction  and  maintenance  beyond  the  power  of 
anyone  to  estimate  at  the  present  time.  It  should  be 
given  serious  consideration  by  the  Department  of 
Highways,  with  a  view  to  preventing  as  far  as  possible 
the  mutilation  of  roads  during  the  fall  and  spring. 


The  European  corn  borer  can  only  be  kept  in  check 
by  whole  communities  practicing  control  measures. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  real  co-operation  that  will 
protect  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Ontario's  farm  crops. 


If  the  township  council  does  not  employ  someone 
to  drag  the  roads  regularly,  it  will  pay  the  individual, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  to  make  a  plank  drag  and  keep 
the  lane  and  the  road  in  front  of  the  farm  dragged  after 
every  wet  spell. 


Trucks  and  buses  are  playing  an  important  role 
in  the  movement  of  goods  and  passengers  across  country, 
but  they  have  caused  inestimable  damage  to  country 
roads  this  spring.  The  movement  cf  trucks  will  have 
to  be  better  regulated  until  roads  are  built  to  carry  them. 


How  about  that  vegetable  garden  you  were  talking 
about  last  fall  when  y'ou  saw  neighbor  Jones  storing  away 
a  fine  lot  of  vegetables  for  winter  use?  Talking  won't 
produce  crops  of  carrots,  onions,  cabbage,  etc.  There 
must  be  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  before  the 
fruits  of  the  labor  are  enjoyed. 


Have  you  noticed  how  the  tops  of  many  of  the  big 
trees  in  the  woods  are  dying  and  no  young  stuff  coming 
on?  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  this  is  caused  to  a 
large  extent  by  allowing  the  stock  to  run  in  the  woods? 
If  given  a  chance  the  wood-lot  will  return  as  much 
revenue,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  any  part  of  the  farm. 


Farming  the  Pastures. 

One  weak  spot  in  Canadian  agriculture  is  our  pastures, 
and  methods  of  supplying  green  feed  during  the  summer. 
Practically  everyone  has  heard  of  the  splendid  pasture 
fields  of  the  Old  Country,  from  whence  come  such 
splendid  breeding  animals,  and  from  which  are  turned 
off  each  year  prime  bullocks  and  fat  wethers.  Many  of 
these  pastures  have  not  been  broken  up  in  a  hundred 
years,  but  they  have  been  farmed  properly;  they  have 
been  fertilized,  as  well  as  limed,  and  the  soil  kept  in 
good  heart.  More  than  that,  the  high  moisture  content 
of  the  atmosphere  probably  has  a  very  beneficial  in- 
fluence and  constitutes  an  advantage  which  the  inland 
provinces  of  Canada  do  not  enjoy.  Somewhat  similar 
conditions  exist  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  At  the 
Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College,  where  considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  permanent  pastures,  the 
opinion  is  entertained  that  natural  grasses  will  come  in 
freely  and  provide  satisfactory  grazing  if  the  pastures 
are  managed  properly  and  limed  or  fertilized  when 
required.  The  problem  is  a  more  serious  one  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  The  mid-summer  drought  almost  in- 
variably causes  all  the  grasses  to  dry  up  on  upland 
pastures.  It  is  still  a  question  whether  proper  liming  and 
fertilizing  will  prevent  this  untoward  condition.  Never- 
theless, many  pastures  are  put  down  with  clover  and 
timothy,  which  are  not  in  themselves  good  pasture 
grasses.  Orchard  grass,  meadow  fescue,  red  top,  and 
other  grasses  suitable  for  various  soil  conditions  are 
more  adaptable,  and  considerable  improvement  can 
be  made  in  permanent  pastures  by  more  intelligent 
seeding.  It  is  possible,  too,  thdt  liming  or  rejuvenating 
them  with  an  application  of  basic  slag,  thus  encouraging 
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the  growth  of  the  small  clovers,  might  prove  beneficial. 
Many  pastures  are  also  nearly  ruined  by  turning  the 
live  stock  on  them  too  early  in  the  spring.  These  are  a 
few  factors  worthy  of  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  pastures,  but  it  seems  necessary  in  the  inland  pro- 
vinces to  have  a  field  devoted  to  annual  pasture  or 
some  crop  that  will  supplement  the  pastures  during  the 
su  miner. 

Pasture  practices  should  continue  to  receive  the 
attention  of  experimental  stations  throughout  Canada. 
While  they  have  given  valuable  information  to  farmers, 
their  teachings  have  not  been  followed  as  much  as  the; 
should  and  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  experiment  hit; 
and  teaching  to  be  done. 


Lost  Opportunities. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  auction  sales  held 
throughout  Ontario  this  spring,  and  in  practically  all 
of  them  have  been  young  cows  and  heifers  which  would 
have  made  a  good  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
pure-bred  herd.  Young  farmers  have  missed  main 
splendid  opportunities  to  get  better  bred  animals  and 
improve  their  producing  herds.  Even  cows  up  in  year-, 
with  good  records  behind  them  and  safe  in  calf  to  know  n 
sires,  have  sold  at  prices  that  left  little  opportuniix 
for  loss  on  the  part  of  purchasers.  Young  heifers,  too, 
with  high-producing  ancestry,  though  not  freshening 
this  spring,  have  been  sold  at  very  reasonable  prices 
but  farmers  have  been  buying  largely  of  cows  and  heifers 
that  will  freshen  during  spring  and  early  summer  and 
thus  ensure  a  revenue  for  the  season.  This  is  good  busi- 
ness from  the  dairyman's  viewpoint,  but,  in  the  desire 
to  obtain  milk  cheques  at  once,  pedigree  and  ancestry 
have  been  lost  sight  of  to  quite  a  large  extent,  and  well- 
bred  pure-bred  females  with  good  pedigrees  have,  in 
some  cases,  sold  for  little  more  than  promising  grades. 
The  dairymen  under  contract  to  supply  so  much  milk 
per  day  must  necessarily  maintain  the  volume,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  young  farmers  anxious  to  im- 
prove their  herds  and  get  into  better  live  stock  who  have 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented 
this  spring.  We  would  not  urge  anyone  to  discard  a 
good  grade  herd  and  replace  them  with  pure-breds,  unless 
the  owner  was  especially  adapted  for  the  pure-bred  live- 
stock business,  and  furthermore  had  a  strong  desire  to 
build  up  and  be  the  owner  of  a  pure-bred  herd.  There 
are  those,  however,  who  like  to  own  and  work  with 
good  cattle  but  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  pedigree. 
Even  here  ancestry  and  milk  records  in  the  pedigree  are 
worth  something,  but  they  have  been  ignored  in  many 
cases  and  splendid  opportunities  have  been  lost.  Ii 
is  a  buyers'  market  now  and  it  will  probably  be  years 
again  before  it  will  be  as  easy  to  get  into  good  live  stock- 
as  it  is  this  spring. 


What  is  Her  Butter- Fat  Test? 

In  a  recent  auction  sale  we  saw  evidence  of  an 
awakened  desire  among  dairymen  to  recognize  market 
demands  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  milk 
produced  by  their  herds.  A  cow  giving  evidence  of 
productiveness  at  the  pail  was  being  sold,  and  her  milking 
qualities  extolled.  A  prospective  purchaser  became 
interested  in  the  offering  and  asked  the  following  timely 
and  very  pertinent  question:  What  is  her  butter-fat 
test?  While  the  cow  was  being  lauded  as  a  grand  milker 
and  splendid  dairy  animal,  neither  the  auctioneer  nor 
the  ring-master  was  able  to  say  what  her  milk  would  test, 
and  the  questioner  walked  away. 

It  is  time  that  more  emphasis  were  placed  on  the 
quality  of  milk.  The  market  demands  it  whether  one 
is  disposing  of  the  milk  to  manufacturers  or  distributing 
it  among  consumers  in  towns  and  cities.  During  the 
last  two  decades  dairymen  have  been  talking  in  terms 
of  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  or  week,  or  year,  but  too 
frequently  they  have  side-stepped  the  matter  of  butter- 
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fat  test.  The  result  is  the  average  milk  produced 
to-day  shows  a  lower  butter-fat  test  than  it  did  ten  to 
twenty  years  ago.  The  producer  is  both  judge  and 
jury  when  the  milk  is  being  skimmed  at  home  and  the 
cream  sold  for  butter-making  purposes.  However, 
when  the  whole  milk  is  sold  to  cheese  factories,  or  is  used 
in  the  city  trade  it  is  quite  another  matter.  It  is  general- 
ly recognized  that  the  quality  of  cheese  made  from  low- 
testing  milk  is^not  as  good  as  that  made  from  milk 
showing  a  fair  butter-fat  test,  and,  furthermore,  the 
number  of  pounds  of  milk  required  to  make  a  pound  of 
cheese  increases  as  the  butter-fat  content  decreases. 

The  low  butter-fat  content  in  milk  has  not  been 
caused  by  the  improvement  of  dairy  breeds.  Some 
producers  argue  that  as  pure-breds  become  more  common 
in  the  dairy  herds  in  the  country  that  the  butter-fat 
content  decreases.  This  is  an  unjust  and  unfair  ac- 
cusation. There  are  within  all  the  dairy  breeds  animals 
and  strains  showing  high  butter-fat  tests,  and  producers 
have  only  to  pay  attention  to  the  quality  of  milk,  as 
well  as  to  the  quantity,  shown  in  the  records  of  the 
animals  they  are  breeding  from.  We  should  still  strive 
lor  high-production  records,  but  the  quality  should 
be  maintained  and  improved. 


as  for  example  by  a  frost  which  kills  the  leaves  or  by 
early  defoliation  by  insects,  and  then  resumed,  there 
will  be  two  rings  laid  down  in  that  year.  But  such 
occurrences  are  comparatively  rare.  In  the  case  of  a 
fish  scale  the  explanation  is  the  same,  and  each  zone  of 
close  rings,  which  marks  the  period  during  which 
growth  is  slowest  and  which  is  known  as  the  "winter 
check,"  represents  a  year. 

Thus  from  a  study  of  the  scales  we  can  tell  the  age 
of  a  fish,  which  in  itself  may  be  of  some  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  understanding  the  life-history 
of  the  species,  but  the  information  to  be  derived  from 
the  scales  goes  much  further  than  this. 

It  has  been  found  that  fish  of  the  same  species  from 
different  localities  differ  in  the  width  of  the  zones  which 
represent  the  growth  of  various  years.  Thus  one  fish 
may  show  a  wide  zone  for  the  first  year,  and  a  narrow 
one  for  the  second,  while  another  specimen  may  show 
the  reverse  of  this  condition.  Likewise  it  has  been 
proven  that  fish  of  the  same  species  which  have  been 
raised  in  a  certain  locality  agree  inTespect  to  the  relative 
width  of  the  various  rings.  This  knowledge  enables 
students  of  the  habits  and  migrations  of  fish  to  recog- 
nize the  fish  from  a  certain  breeding  area  wherever  they 
may  turn  up,  and  to  follow  the  different  schools  on  their 
migrations. 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  the  schools  of 
Herring  wandered  about  the  ocean  at  large,  but  a  close 
study  of  the  scales  of  this  fish  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Canada  has  shown  that  each  school  is  more  or  less  local, 
and  the  following  races  have  been  distinguished: — 

The  Newfoundland  type,  which  grow  slowly  during 
the  first  summer,  but  at  a  rapid  rate  from  the  third 
summer  on. 

The  Gaspe  type,  occurring  in  the  waters  off  Gaspe 
and  in  Northumberland  Straits,  which  grow  rapidly 
the  first  summer  and  slowly  in  later  years. 

The  Cape  Breton  type,  which  have  a  moderate 
first  summer's  growth,  and  a  more  rapid  growth  from 
the  third  summer  on. 

The  Nova  Scotia  type,  occurring  south  and  west  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  shore,  which  grow  rapidly  during  the 
whole  of  their  first  five  years. 


or  more  in  it  settled  down  and  got  nearly  as  hot  as  one 
cared  to  hold  his  hand  in.  I  was  sure  our  hay  would 
all  be  rotten  but  it  was  in  and  there  were  tons  more  put 
in  on  top,  and  it  steamed  up"  to  the  roof.  None  of  this 
hay  got  wet  with  rain,  but  had  in  it  the  moisture  that 
is  in  the  stalk  and  leaves.  I  was  anxious  about  the  hay 
but  partly  forgot  about  it  until  feeding  time  came  in 
winter;  then  I  was  not  any  too  well  pleased  with  my  new 
plan  of  making  hay,  as  it  was  very  brown  and  full  of  a 
green  dust  but  was  not  moldy.  It  appeared  to  be  burned 
with  the  heat  as  it  was  dry  and  went  to  chaff  with  the 
forking.  I  had  occasion  to  be  up  on  top  of  this  mow  of 
hay  after  it  was  all  in,  and  if  I  know  anything  about 
gas  and  heat  there  was  no  small  amount  of  both  up  near 
the  roof,  but  the  barn  is  a  large  one  and  the  other  part 
was  empty.  I  have  often  thought  since  that  I  had  the 
hay  in  the  right  condition  to  cause  a  fire.  I  partly  agree 
with  H.  M.  in  the  March  9  issue  regarding  the  way  he 
saves  his  hay.  I  do  my  own  the  same  way  now. 
Lanark  Co.,   Ont.  Hay-Maker. 


Nature's  Diary. 

By  A.  Brooker  Klugh,  M.  A. 
Fish  scales  are  not  ordinarily  regarded  as  very 
interesting  objects,  but  rather  as  something  to  be  got  out 
of  the  way  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that  culinary  opera- 
tioas  may  the  sooner  begin.  But  in  recent  years  it 
has  been  found  that  a  careful  study  of  fish  scales  yields 
much  information  which  is  not  only  of  interest  to  the 
biologist,  but  which  is  of  importance  in  economic 
questions. 

When  a  fish  scale  is  examined  under  the  microscope 
it  is  seen  to  exhibit  a  series  of  concentric  rings,  and  these 
rings  are  arranged  in  alternating  zones  of  closely-set 
and  more  widely-set  rings.  This  structure  of  a  scale 
strongly  suggests  the  arrangement  of  the  well-known 
annual  rings  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  the  same  origin  and  significance.  The  rings 
in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  really  consist  of  zones  of  wide  and  narrow  rings, 
and  each  zone  ordinarily  represents  a  year's  growth 
because  in  the  early  summer  when  the  tree  is  growing 
rapidly  the  rings  are  wide,  while  in  the  later  part  of 
the  season  when  growth  is  slow  the  rings  are  narrow. 
If  growth  should  be  checked  in  the  middle  of  the  season, 


A  Good  Beginning. 

Reading  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  from  the  start. 

An  important  economic  application  of  the  knowledge 
derived  from  the  reading  of  fish  scales  is  the  "parent 
stream  law"  enunciated  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Gilbert  for  the 
Sockeye  Salmon^of  the  Pacific  coast.  This  investigator 
has  shown  that  when  the  mature  fish  return  to  spawn  in 
fresh  water,  after  spending  several  years  in  the  sea, 
they  return  to  the  same  stream  in  which  they  were 
hatched.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  certain  stream 
is  to  be  re-stocked  the  fry  must  be  placed  in  that  stream, 
and  it  will  not  do  to  place  the  fry  in  the  most  convenient 
spot  on  a  river  system  and  expect  them  to  return  when 
mature  and  spawn  in  all  the  streams  of  that  system. 


Good  Results  From  Nitro- Culture. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

My  experience  with  red  clover  has  been  similar  to 
those  mentioned  in  your  editorial  of  March  2,  with  the 
exception  that  my  difficulties  began  more  than  three 
years  ago.  For  three  years  I  have  secured  good  catches 
of  red  clover,  and  have  secured  larger  yields  owing  to 
the  use  of  nitro-culture. 

Before  using  the  culture  on  the  clover  seed  we  had 
difficulty  in  securing  a  good  crop  of  red  clover,  and  I 
noticed  that  other  farmers  in  the  district  were  having 
the  same  trouble  with  their  clover  crop.  I  might  also 
mention  that  when  we  would  secure  a  fair  crop  the 
clover  only  remained  good  for  one  year,  the  second 
year  there  would  be  very  little  clover  in  the  hay,  but 
since  inoculating  it  with  nitro-culture  the  clover  was  as 
good  the  second  year  as  the  first. 

I  have  inoculated  our  clover  seed  for  three-  years, 
and  intend  to  do  it  this  year  also.  And  while  the 
farmers  in  the  district  still  continue  to  have  disappoint- 
ments with  their  clover  crop  we  are  getting  good  results 
from'  treating  the  seed,  which  goes  to  prove  that  it 
must  not  be  so  much  the  fault  of  the  season  as  some 
believe  it  to  be. 

The  inoculation  of  red  clover  seed  is  not  as  difficult 
a  task  as  it  sounds.  The  nitro-culture  may  be  secured 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and  also  at  some  of 
the  seed  stores  in  Toronto. 

To  inoculate  one  bushel  of  seed  four  tablespoons  of 
sugar  are  added  to  one  pint  of  sweet  milk;  the  sugar 
is  dissolved  in  the  milk.  A  little  milk  should  be  put  into 
the  bottle  of  culture  and  mixed  with  the  jelly.  As 
the  bacteria  are  on  the  surface  of  the  jelly  it  should 
be  broken  up  with  a  clean  stick.  The  seed  is  then 
placed  on  a  clean  floor  or  canvas  and  the  milk  mixture 
poured  over  it  and  thoroughly  mixed  so  that  each 
seed  will  be  wet;  the  seed  should  be  spread  out  in  a 
layer  a  few  inches  thick  and  moved  at  intervals,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  it  will  be  dry  enough  to  sow.  After 
the  seedlings  are  a  month  old,  and  at  intervals  during 
the  summer,  the  roots  of  treated  and  untreated  seedlings 
should  be  examined,  and  the  difference  in  the  number 
and  size  of  the  nodules  will  be  noticed. 

I  find  that  during  my  three  years'  experience  with 
nitro-culture  that  the  clover  showed  more  vitality, 
greater  productiveness,  and  have  had  very  little  trouble 
with  winter-killing  owing  to  the  increased  root  system 
which  I  found  on  the  treated  clover. 

York  County.Ont.  Junior  Farmer. 


Curing  Hay  to  Prevent  Barn  Fires. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  noticed  several  articles  in  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  regarding  spontaneous  combustion.  It 
appears  to  be  a  thing  that  farmers  must  consider 
and  according  to  the  accounts  given  out  by  the  Dominion 
Chemist,  uncured  or  damp  hay  is  the  most  dangerous. 
Fires  seem  to  be  mostly  after  haying,  and  no  doubt, 
it  is  the  way  in  which  the  hay  is  put  into  the  barn.  I 
know  of  only  one  barn  burned  in  our  locality,  supposedly 
due  to  spontaneous  combustion  and  it  was  full  of  hay 
and  sheaves.  I  do  not  know  what  condition  the  hay  was 
in,  but  the  sheaves  were  very  wet  and  had  been  heating. 
The  barn  was  full  up  to  the  roof,  and,  no  doubt,  no 
precautions  were  taken  to  open  the  door  and  windows 
as  the  Dominion  Chemist  tells  us  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  give  some  of  my  own  experience  in 
making  hay,  as  I  have  tried  several  ways  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  I  used  to  read  quite  a  lot  about  taking 
the  hay  direct  to  the  barn  from  the  raking  machine  as 
long  as  the  foreign  moisture  was  out  of  it  so  I  tried  it  out. 
I  cut,  tedded  and  left  it  as  long  as  I  could  in  the  afternoon 
before  I  drew  it  in.  The  year  I  "tried  it  was  a  bumper 
crop  and  each  day  more  hay  was  dumped  into  the 
big  barn  mow.    When  there  were  about  twenty  loads 


Good  Arguments  for  Farm  Book- 
keeping. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

"The  Farmer's  Advocate"  contains,  in  every  issue, 
good  articles  relating  to  production  and  to  the  selling 
end  in  connection  with  farming  but  it  does  not  emphasize 
farm  accounting  as  much  as  it  should. 

This  matter  is  now  of  great  importance  to  farmers, 
particularly  because  it  has  been  so  greatly  neglected  in 
the  past,  for  if  bookkeeping  had  been  a  practice  with 
farmers,  as  it  has  with  other  business  men,  I  believe  that 
the  knowledge  so  gained  of  the  costs  of  production  would 
have  long  ago  resulted  in  much  better  co-operation  for 
selling  purposes;  and  the  consuming  public  would  have 
been  better  educated  to  the  realization  that  the  farmer 
must  have  a  better  price  for  his  produce.  The  con- 
sumer will  naturally  buy  his  food  as  cheaply  as  possible 
and  will  take  advantage  of  the  producer's  ignorance 
of  the  cost  of  production  and  the  foolish  competition 
among  farmers  as  a  result  of  that  ignorance. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  farmers  who  keep  systematic 
cost  data  and  I  suggest  that  you  ask  them  for  details  of 
their  systems  for  publication.  Distribution  sheets  for 
recording  and  distributing  labor,  horse  labor,  and  use 
of  machinery  to  various  departments  would  be  parti- 
cularly desirable. 

Apparently  the  farmer  shrinks  from  systematic 
bookkeeping;  but  he  must  keep  books  and  he  must  know 
his  costs  of  production  and  have  the  data  to  prove  his 
figures  or  how  can  be  convince  the  public  that  he  must 
get  better  prices.  Bookkeeping  knowledge  is  also  es- 
sential to  those  who  organize  and  conduct  the  farmer's 
co-operative  concerns.  Bookkeeping  knowledge  and 
practice  will  help  to  engender  systematic  thinking  and 
planning  that  is  apparently  needed  among  farmers  in 
general.  Therefore  I  believe  the  farm  journals  should 
help  in  the  matter  by  publishing  articles  on  bookkeep- 
ing for  farmers. 
Ontario  Co.,  Ont.  F.  C.  Harris. 
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Fighting  the  European  Corn  Borer  in  Ontario, 

By  H.  G.  Crawford,  Entomological  Branch,  Ottawa,  and  G.  J.  Spencer,  Department  of  Entomology, 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 


THE  season  of  1921  will  long  be  recalled  to  nunc  by 
the  corn  growers  of  Ontario  as  a  year  of  excellent 
crop,  and  the  most  destructive  infestation  of  the 
corn  ear  worm  in  the  history  of  the  corn  industry  in 
Canada.  '■ 

The  prevalence  of  this  pest  and  the  losses  due  to  it 
have  frequently  given  rise  to  the  perfectly  natural 
question  in  the  mind  of  the  grower,  namely,  why  it  this 
insect  is  so  widespread  and  can  be  so  destructive,  is 
not  more  importance  attached  to  it  by  those  advising 
us  in  regard  to  insects?  Instead  he  finds  the  ento- 
mologist laying  stress  on  the  European  corn  borer,  a 
pest  the  injury  from  which  the  great  majority  of  corn 
growers  have  never  seen.  Some  farmers  have  even 
suffered  the  rather  aggravating  experience  of  having  their 
rields  listed  as  infested  and  brought  under  the  operation 
of  a  quarantine  limiting  the  freedom  of  crop  disposal, 
while  as  yet  they  did  not  realize  that  the  pest  was 
within  twenty  miles  of  them.  Even  a  thorough  search 
of  the  field  by  the  grower  himself  later,  failed  to  disclose 
the  pest  or  the  injury  arising  from  it. 

The  difference  of  attitude  in  regard  to  these  pests 
rests  entirely  upon  the  appreciation  of  the  harm  that 
is  possible  to  the  crop  from  each  of  these  insects.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  the  corn  ear  worm  we  have  an  insect 
which  rarely  spends  the  winter  in  Ontario.  The  infest- 
ation of  each  season  comes  chiefly  from  eggs  laid  by  moths 
flying  up  from  the  United  States,  which  reinfest  cur  corn. 
They  have  been  coming  north  in  this  way  each  summer 
tor  many  years  and  will  continue  to  come,  without  doubt, 
as  long  as  its  food  plants  are  grown  in  the  United  States. 
The  1921  infestation  was,  in  all  probability,  the  most 
intense  ever  to  be  expected  from  this  pest,  and  it  may 
not  occur  in  such  marked  degree  again  in  many  years. 
Hence  it  is  because  of  our  realization  of  its  limitation 
as  a  pest  that  it  is  to  so  slight  an  extent  mentioned  as 
i  -<  rious  menace  of  the  corn  crop. 

In  respect  to  the  European  corn  borer,  however, 
the  situation  is  entirely  different.  This  pest  is  a  re- 
cently imported  insect  which  winters  with  the  greatest 
success  in  the  Ontario  corn-producing  districts.  It  is 
likewise  spreading  with  great  rapidity,  and  has  shown 
itself  capable  in  1921,  in  Elgin  County,  of  damaging 
field  corn  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  farm  value 
of  the  crop.  It  is  the  demonstrated  capacity  of  the 
corn  borer  for  inflicting  loss  upon  the  crop,  its  ability 
to  exist  and  increase  in  number  under  Ontario  con- 
ditions and  then  to  spread  at  an  alarming  rate  per  year 
which  makes  it  so  important  a  pest  requiring  immediate 
attention. 

These  two  insects  in  their  injurious  stages  can  be 
distinguished  in  the  field  by  their  appearance  and  the 
way  that  they  affect  the  plant.  The  corn  borer 
"worms"  are  but  very  slightly  over  an  inch  in  length 
when  full  grown,  in  general  appearance  they  are  smooth, 
of  a  dirty  white  to  pinkish  color,  and  attack  both  the 
stalks  and  cobs.  If  they  are  found  in  the  cobs  they  will 
almost  invariably  be  found  in  the  stalks,  which  they 
cause  to  fall  over  when  the  attack  is  at  all  severe.  The 
corn  ear  worm  on  the  other  hand  attains  a  length  of 
an  inch  and  one-half,  is  distinctly  colored  and  marked, 
and  is  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  attacking  the  ears 
of  corn,  and  is  almost  never  to  be  found  tunneling  in  the 

51  (Iks. 

History  of  the  Borer  in  Ontario. 
The  European  Corn  Borer  as  a  pest  destructive  to 
the  corn  crop  in  Canada  was  first  encountered  in  the 
autumn  of  1920.  A  thorough  scouting  of  the  areas 
most  likely  to  be  infested  proved  that  there  were  two 
infestations  in  Ontario— a  small  one  of  five  townships 
in  Welland  and  Haldimand  Counties  and  a  much 
larger  one  of  thirty  townships  in  the  counties  of  Elfein, 
Oxford,  Middlesex,  Huron  and  Kent,  a  total  of  2,780 
square  miles  of  infested  territory.  Losses,  however, 
from  the  insect  were  only  being  felt 
in  the  region  just  south  of  St.  Thomas 
about  the  village  of  Union,  where 
severely  infested  fields  of  flint  corn 
suffered  a  farm  value  loss  of  20  per 
cent. 

Great  concern  was  felt  by  those 
dealing  with  insect  problems,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  bring  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  growers,  suggesting 
at  the  same  time  such  control  measures 
as  were  deemed  advisable.  Through- 
out the  season  of  1921  both  the 
Dominion  and  Ontario  Departments 
of  Agriculture  have  carried  on  in- 
tensive investigations  of  this  pest,  and 
are  now  in  a  position  more  author- 
atively  to  appraise  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  and  based  upon  the 
study  of  life-history  and  habit,  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  control 
of  the  borer. 

Distribution,  Intensity  of  Infesta- 
tion and  Loss. 
The  results  of  the  study  in  1921, 
amply  justified  and  even  exceeded  the 
most  extreme  forecast  of  probable 
increase  of  this  pest.  So  that  whereas 
in  1920  the  known  distribution  of  the 
borer  involved  35  townships  or  a  total 


area  of  2,780  square  miles  by  the  end  of  1921,  100 
townships  were  found  to  be  infested,  comprising  a  total 
area  of  7,690  square  miles. 

The  intensity  of  the  infestation  as  measured  by  the 
average  number  of  full-grown  borers  found  per  stalk 
in  infested  fields  rose  from  3  per  stalk  in  the  worst 
field  in  1920  to  over  11  in  one  of  the  worst  fields  in  1921. 

In  a  similar  manner  where,  in  1920  the  highest  loss 
in  flint  corn  was  estimated  at  a  farm  loss  of  20  per  cent., 
in  1921  the  worst  field  suffered  a  total  loss  irrecoverable 
for  any  purpose  of  70  per  cent.,  and  a  neighboring  field 
carried  a  60  per  cent.  loss.  Numerous  fields  of  flint 
corn  eight  to  ten  miles  east  and  west  suffered  losses  of 
from  30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.,  and  measurable  losses 


Flint  Corn  Field  Suffering  Severe  Loss  in  1921. 


Flint  Corn  Ears  Showing  Borer  Infestation,  1921. 

were  inflicted  from  the  London-Westminster  township 
line  south  to  the  Lake  Erie  shore.  The  heavy  in- 
festation and  measurable  loss  involved  in  the  east  and 
west  direction  extended  at  least  from  Port  Burwell 
to  Port  Bruce.  The  early  market  sweet  corn  from  St. 
Thomas  to  the  Lake  Erie  shore  was  practically  ruined, 
so  many  of  the  cobs  being  infested  that  it  was  not 
worth  sorting  the  pickings  for  the  sound  ears.  Even 
when  this  was  done  those  which  seemed  to  be  sound 
when  opened  on  the  market  by  the  customer  proved  to 
be  infested  and  unmarketable.  Dent  corn,  as  a  rule, 
showed  a  very  slight  loss,  though  there  was  a  very  high 
percentage  of  stalks  infested.  This  was  apparently 
due  to  the  average  date  of  sowing,  which  was  definitely 
later  than  the  flint  and  sweet  corn,  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  young  borers  establishing  themselves  on  this  harsh 
corn,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  stouter  and  coarser 
stalks  would  carry  a  larger  number  of  borers  without 
going  down. 


Map  of  Ontario  Showing  in  Black  Areas,  Distribution  of  European  Corn  Borer 
1920,  Intermediate  Color  Distribution  in  1921,  and  in  Light  Color,  Area 
scouted  and  found  free  from  Borer  in  1921. 


Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  corn  borer  is  a  most 
serious  pest,  and  one  requiring  very  definite  effort  upon 
the  part  of  the  growers  if  corn  is  to  continue  as  a  profit- 
able crop. 

Life-history  of  the  Corn  Borer. 

Briefly  stating  the  chief  events  in  the  life-history 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  insect  passes  the  winter  as  a 
full-grown  caterpillar  in  the  remnants  of  the  corn  crop, 
both  stalks  and  stubble,  either  in  storage  or  in  the  field. 
About  the  end  of  May  it  changes  to  a  pupa  in  its  winter 
quarters  and  emerges  as  a  brownish  moth,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  throughout  a  period 
beginning  the  second  week  in  June  and  ending  about  the 
second  week  in  July.  The  moths  are  night  flyers  and 
lay  an  average  of  500  eggs  each,  a  few  on  the  stalks, 
but  the  greater  proportion  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  of  the  young  corn  plants.  These  eggs  are  laid 
in  small  clusters  of  from  8  to  40  eggs  per  cluster.  Each 
egg  is  white  and  flat,  and  the  cluster  suggests  a  collection 
of  small,  overlapping  fish-scales.  These  hatch  into 
minute  caterpillars  in.  from  3  to  8  days,  which  after 
feeding  on  the  surfaces  of  the  rolled  up  leaves  bore 
into  the  stalk  and  ears  as  the  leaves  unroll  and  the 
stalk  lengthens.  As  the  season  advances  they  scatter 
over  the  whole  plant,  causing  the  tassels  and  stalks 
to  break  over.  By  the  end  of  July  a  few  are  full  grown 
on  the  earliest  planted  corn,  and  a  second  set  of  pupae 
are  found  which  give  rise  to  a  new  brood  of  moths  which, 
however,  are  of  no  importance  in  increasing  damage. 
By  the  middle  of  August  the  bulk  of  the  caterpillars  are 
full  grown  and  prepare  to  pass  the  winter  in  their 
burrows  wherever  they  may  be  in  corn  plant  or  neighbor- 
ing weed. J 

Control. 

The  investigations  in  the  life-history  and  habits  of 
this  insect  indicate  that  two  general  lines  of  attack 
give  the  greatest  promise  of  success:  First,  by  planting 
late  to  avoid  the  full  flight  of  the  moths  and  reduce 
the  numbers  of  eggs  laid  on  the  crop;  second,  by  de- 
stroying the  greatest  number  of  full-grown  borers  in  the 
fall  and  spring  as  possible.  By  adjustments  in  farm  prac- 
tice with  these  objects  in  view  it  is  fully  expected  that 
actual  loss  from  the  borer  can  be  almost  entirely  avoided 
to  field  corn  without  actually  increasing  the  cost  of 
production.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  will  not 
still  have  borers  but  that  they  will  be  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers  and  that  losses  will  be  avoided. 

1.  Plant  Crop  Corn  Late. — By  late  is  meant  as 
late  as  May  28th  in  Elgin  County  in  a  season  like  1921. 
In  general,  depending  on  the  season,  plant  all  corn  as 
late  as  allows  a  reasonable  expectation  of  getting  a 
mature  crop.  This  is  advised  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  early-planted  sweet  corn,  flint  or  dent  was  in 
nearly  every  case  the  corn  which  was  the  most  severely 
damaged.  Moths  will  fly  long  distances  to  fields  of  well- 
advanced  corn,  ignoring  closer  fields  till  the  corn  in 
them  is  at  least  a  foot  in  height. 

2.  Plant  a  Trap-crop. — Along  one  side  of  the 
corn  field,  or  in  some  exposed  part  of  the  farm  if  more 
convenient,  plant  five  or  six  rows  of  a  quick  starting 
corn  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  This  serves 
as  a  trap-crop  to  draw  the  early  moths  and  to  confine 
the  egg-laying  to  a  small  part  of  the  crop.  These 
trap-crop  rows  should  be  cut  as  green  feed  by  the  third 
week  in  July.  The  feeding  of  the  stalks  will  kill  all 
the  borers  that  they  contain. 

3.  Clean  up  Corn  Refuse. — All  corn  refuse,  such 
as  uneaten  corn  fodder,  pieces  of  corn  stalks  and  cobs 
should  be  gathered  up  and  burned  before  the  first  of 
June. 

All  this  refuse  is  an  excellent  wintering  headquarters 
for  the  borer,  and  it  should  be  burned,  not  put  in  the 
manure,  on  the  land  or  plowed  under,  as  in  each  case 
large  numbers  of  the  larvae  will  simply  leave  the  stalks, 
come  to  the  surface,  there  find  suitable 
quarters  and  come  out  eventually  as 
moths. 

4.  Cut  Corn  Crop  Early  and 
Low. — The  crop  should  be  cut  as  low 
as  possible.  The  low  cutting  is  to 
remove  just  as  many  of  the  borers 
from  the  field  with  the  crop  as  possible. 
By  the  time  the  corn  is  harvested  the 
borers  have  scattered  over  the  entire 
stalk  and  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the 
caterpillars  will  be  left  in  6  inches  of 
stubble.  These  in  one  field  of  flint 
corn  were  estimated  at  21,000  borers 
per  acre  in  the  stubble.  The  low 
cutting  is  particularly  important  in 
flint  corn,  or  where  it  is  impossible  to 
plow  down  the  stubble  in  the  early 
fall. 

The  object  of  cutting  the  corn 
early  especially  refers  to  flint  corn  in 
order  to  enable  the  farmer  to  have  the 
husking  completed  and  the  stalks 
removed  from  the  field  for  plowing 
down  the  stubble  before  the  middle  of 
September. 

5.  Use  Silo  and  Dent  Corn 
Where  Possible. — Where  the  corn  is 
cut  very  low  and  put  into  the  silo, 
over  95  per  cent,  of  the  borers  in  the 
crop  are  exterminated.    Most  of  them 

(Continued  on  page  480) 
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THE  HORSE. 


They  Breed  'Em  in  Ireland. 

By  H.  Backhouse. 

When  a  fox-hunter  has  spent  two  years  in  a  joyless 
country,  where  the  men  all  talk  of  spark  plugs,  gasoline, 
mobiloil,  and  resistant  burley  in  the  intervals  between 
wondering  when  Mr.  Gregory  will  be  round;  when  in 
all  that  time  he  has  not  seen  a  man  on  horseback  nor 
a  horse  with  its  hocks  in  the  right  place;  when  at  last 
he  meets  a  kindred  spirit  who  can  talk  of  hunting 
shoulders,  jumping  hocks,  clean,  flat  bone,  crosses  of 
blood,  and  the  latest  quick  thing  with  Frank  Freeman 
and  the  bitch  pack — then  he  longs  more  than  ever  to 
be  back  in  a  real  country,  where  the  hounds  can  put 
their  noses  down  and  hunt,  and  the  beer  is  made  from 
malt  and  hops.  For  two  years  I  had  searched  in  vain 
for  a  man  who  knew  better  than  to  call  a  filly  a  colt  or 
a  pastern  an  ankle,  and  being  weary  of  the  search,  I 
wandered  into  the  tack-room  at  Mr.  Fleming's  Pickering 
Farms,  where  I  found  Mr.  Slattery  haranguing  a  crowd 
of  horsey  men  on  the  subject  of  hands,  mouths,  manners, 
and  the  "nagging  of  green  uns." 

When  an  Irishman,  a  Yorkshireman,  or  an  Arab 
talks  of  horses,  one  is  sure  to  hear  words  of  wisdom; 
therefore,  I  kept  quiet  and  listened.  Mr.  Slattery  had 
just  returned  from  Ireland  with  a  dozen  high-class 
hunters,  and  was  most  entertaining  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  horses  and  horsemen.  I  was  not  at  all  surprised 
to  learn  that,  in  spite  of  the  trouble  in  Ireland,  Irish 
farmers  are  still  breeding  hunters  and  riding  to  hounds 
as  often  as  possible.  If  there  was  civil  war  in  Ireland, 
a  truce  would  be  called  for  the  week  of  the  Dublin 
Horse  Show,  the  greatest  show  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  everyone  would  bury  the  hatchet  to  attend. 

In  our  audience  was  a  ruddy-faced  stranger,  weighing 
little  more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  no  thicker  than  a 
polo  stick,  and  with  those  dainty  legs  that  only  grow 
on  fox-hunters  in  the  Old  Country,  evidently  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  hanging  a  boot. 

"Who's  that  fellow?"  I  enquired. 

"That's  Bill  Hartigan  (imported),  the  new  nags- 
man,"  replied  Mr.  Slattery.  "We  breed  them  in 
Ireland,  too." 

During  the  few  days  I  spent  in  the  company  of  Bill 
Hartigan  (imported),  I  learned  something  of  the  duties 
of  a  nagsman.  The  man  who  hangs  a  good  boot  is 
generally  a  good  horseman;  and  a  nagsman  needs  to 
be,  for  he  is  expected  to  risk  his  life  at  any  time  of  the 
day  on  all  sorts  of  horses  to  please  his  employers,  visitors 
or  newspapermen  on  the  lookout  for  cheap  copy.  Bill 
Hartigan's  seven  stone  ten  is  equally  at  home  on  the 
seventeen-hands  horse  capable  of  carrying  sixteen 
stone  to  hounds  in  a  flying  country,  on  the  ladies' 
hunter,  mouth  and  manners  perfect,  or  on  the  nappy 
brute  that  means  to  put  a  man  down  and  then  roll  all 
over  him  until  it  crumples  him;  and  to  see  him  sit  down 
in  his  saddle,  nag  his  horse  up,  and  keep  his  hands  still 
over  a  jump,  would  even  please  the  great  John  Henry 
Stokes  himself.  His  reward  is  sometimes  a  pleasant 
smile  from  a  lady  or  a  cigar  from  a  millionaire  horse 
fancier;  but  usually  it  is  nothing  at  all,  except  the 
pleasure  he  derives  from  his  work. 

The  horses  entertained  me  for  a  whole  half  day, 
and  I  saw  all  the  points  that  a  hunter  should  possess. 
A  friendly  chestnut  horse,  with  a  nice  head  beautifully 
set  on  and  a  shoulder  such  as  many  a  man  has  spent  half 
a  life-time  seeking,  gave  me  a  most  comfortable  ride,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  just  dined  heartily  and  was 
far  too  full  of  the  excellent  pudding  provided  by  the 
cook  (also  imported)  at  the  Pickering  Farms,  as  a  horse 
with  such  a  shoulder  was  bound  to  do.  A  short-legged 
little  horse,  with  a  bold  outlook  and  those  arched  loins 
and  hocks  placed  right  under  him,  which  are  a  sure 
sign  of  a  jumper,  stood  over  a  good  deal  of  ground 
and  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  lacked  the  scope 
for  a  flying  country  like  Leicestershire,  but  would  be 
worth  a  king's  ransom  in  a  cramped  country  where 
the  fields  are  small  and  the  fences  large. 

"This  is  an  ideal  lady's  hunter,"  remarked  Mr. 
Slattery  as  he  stripped  a  chestnut  horse,  height  fifteen 
three,  with  four  white  stockings  and  a  blaze  and  a  coat 
the  color  of  an  old  copper  teapot  the  day  after  it  has 
been  polished. 

"If  the  lady  only  had  hair  that  color  and  a  bottle- 
green  habit,"  I  replied,  "she'd  look  as  if  she'd  ridden 
straight  out  of  a  picture  by  Tom  Mostyn." 

It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  have  seen  such  perfect 
symmetry,  and  I  was  reminded  of  the  immortal  Tom 
Sebright's  famous  remark  as  he  ran  his  hands  lovingly 
over  a  favorite  hound:  "Beautiful!  Couldn't  be  nicer 
if  he  was  spoke-shaved."  No  Arab  was  ever  more 
stylish,  and  I  strongly  suspected  an  Arab  cross;  when  I 
saw  him  out  of  doors  I  was  more  than  ever  convinced, 
for  he  had  the  characteristic  kink  in  his  flag. 

A  chestnut  horse,  height  sixteen  two,  capable  of 
carrying  sixteen  stone  to  hounds,  with  powerful  jumping 
quarters  and  hocks  such  as  only  Ireland  can  produce, 
and  strong  enough  to  haul  one  side  of  a  manure-spreader; 
a  brown  horse  with  six  crosses  of  blood,  a  satin-coated 
half-brother  to  that  famous  Grand  National  winner, 
Jerry  M.;  a  bay  horse  with  a  good  front,  a  short  back, 
and  bone  such  as  I  have  not  seen  for  years,  and  a  chest- 
nut horse  with  powerful  hocks  and  great  flat  knees  as 
large  as  dinner-plates,  were  all  ridden  out  for  my  benefit 
by  the  man  with  the  dainty  legs,  and  it  all  entertained 
me  better  than  a  night  at  the  movies.  Lately  I  have 
seen  far  too  much  of  that  horrid  snap  of  the  knee  about 
which  the  Hackney  men  make  such  a  fuss,  but  Mr. 


Slattery  showed  me  the  long,  low  stride  and  the  smooth, 
gliding  motion  that  keeps  going  like  clockwork  for  hour 
after  hour.  Oh!  I  am  going  back  to  look  at  those 
horses  again  and  again.  I  mean  to  keep  my  eye  on 
them  as  long  as  I  remain  in  Canada. 

Besides  being  a  capable  horsemaster,  Mr.  Slattery 
is  a  good  showman;  he  knows  enough  to  keep  his  best 
till  the  last. 

"Now  I'll  show  you  a  horse,"  he  remarked  as  the 
man  with  the  legs  that  would  bring  tears  of  joy  to  the 
eyes  of  a  boot-builder  brought  out  a  lengthy,  sixteen- 
hands,  brown  horse  that  looked  like  carrying  weight  and 
going  a  distance. 

Oh,  that  brown  horse!  I  have  already  stated  that 
I  saw  all  the  points  that  a  hunter  should  possess;  here 
they  were  all  on  the  same  horse!  Long  everywhere 
except  in  the  back  and  cannons,  best  describes  him.  A 
long,  sloping  shoulder  went  raking  back  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  wish;  knees  and  hocks  were  well  let  down; 
long,  springy  pasterns  gave  one  the  impression  that  a 
man  could  be  full  of  army  duff  and  then  get  a  comfort- 
able ride;  and  to  see  him  move  was  a  pure  delight.  I 
saw  visions  of  twenty  couples  of  Pytchley  bitches  racing 


Carbrook  Buchlyvie. 

A  winner  at  many  shows  and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  breeding 
Clydesdale  Stallions  in  Ontario.    Owned  by  Brandon  Bros.,  Forest. 

away  with  a  breast-high  scent  over  forty  acres  of  old 
grass  and  Frank  Freeman  on  that  brown  horse  riding 
down  wind  of  but  parallel  to  his  pack  and  leaving  a 
whole  field  of  thrusters  as  if  they  were  standing  still. 
There  is  no  country  in  which  that  brown  horse  would 
not  shine,  for  such  a  wonderful  combination  of  strength 
and  speed  would  be  equally  at  home  on  the  grass  or  in 
the  dirt.  One  often  hears  of  a  "good  un  with  manners," 
but  rarely  meets  one.  Every  "good  un  with  manners" 
that  I  ever  knew  had  just  such  an  honest  head  as  that 
brown  horse. 

"He's  a  flippant  juniper,"  remarked  Mr.  Slattery, 
"and  fast  enough  to  win  a  fourteen-stone  point-to- 
point." 

How  like  an  Irishman  to  call  a  horse  a  "flippant 
jumper."  It  is  only  the  Irish  who  invariably  find  the 
right  word  when  describing  a  horse. 

After  the  bangtails  had  been  bedded  down  for  the 
night,  I  spent  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  tack-room,  sur- 
rounded by  plain-flap  hunting  saddles  (also  imported), 
the  flaps  of  which  were  as  soft  as  a  glove  and  would 


Yorkshire  Sow  and  her  Litter. 

She  has  raised  06  pigs  in  6  litters  for  Robt.  Rankin,  York  County. 

not  have  soiled  the  whitest  of  breeches,  for  they  had  not 
been  dressed  with  oil,  grease,  saddle-paste,  or  any  such 
muck.  Bar  soap  and  skim-milk  well  hand-rubbed 
into  the  leather  keeps  it  pliable  and  trebles  its  life,  as 
every  hunting-groom  knows. 

"Is  light-horse  breeding  the  great  industry  of  the 
Irish  farmer  that  it  was  in  pre-war  days?"  I  enquired. 

"It  is,"  replied  the  horse-master,  "and  you'll  still 
find  buyers  from  all  over  the  world'  visiting  Ireland. 
The  Greek  government  has  just  placed  an  order  for 
four  hundred  artillery  and  five  hundred  cavalry  horses. 
The  Irish  farmer  has  no  use  for  the  heavy  drafter;  he 
wants  something  that  can  'lep'." 

"Can  you  find  good  hunters  on  every  Irish  farm?" 

"Well,  they're  not  too  plentiful  in  the  north.  The 
northern  Irishman  generality  has  several  crosses  of 
Presbyterian,  so  he  naturally  inclines  more  to  hairy- 
legged  uns  than  leppers." 

As  I  was  leaving  the  horse-barn  I  heard  Bill  Hartigan 
(imported)  singing, 


"With  a  hey,  ho,  chivvy, 
Hark  forrard,  hark  forrard,  tantivvy!" 

as  he  went  about  his  work.  I  stood  to  listen,  and  soon 
I  heard  Mr.  Slattery  throwing  his  tongue  like  a  Dumf  riess 
otterhound. 

"They're  hanging  men  and  women  for  the  wearing 
of  the  green." 

I  thanked  God  that  some  songs  had  also  been  imported, 
for  I  have  grown  very  tired  of  "Ole  Virginny"  ami 
"Tenessee"  and  "Dixie."  It  was  the  first  time  I  ha. I 
heard  anyone  sing  at  his  work  in  Canada,  and  it  re- 
minded me  of  the  days  spent  among  hunting  grooms, 
who  sing  all  day  long,  for  the  iron  has  not  yet  entered 
their  souls.  Plowmen,  also,  invariably  sing  while 
working  in  the  Old  Country.  In  the  days  when  they 
worked  from  daylight  till  dark  and  reared  large  families 
on  a  wage  that  would  not  keep  an  ordinary  Canuck  in 
beauty-powder  and  chewing-gum,  they  used  to  smgj 
most  heartily: 

"We're  all  jolly  fellows  that  follow  the  plow." 

What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  for  Canada  if  Bill 
Hartigan  (imported)  should  teach  Canadians  to  sing  at 
their  work!  Pitching  manure  and  suckering  tobacco- 
has  sapped  all  the  joy  out  of  many  of  thenu  Perhaps 
they  will  sing  when  Mr.  Gregory  pays  fifty  cents  a 
pound  for  resistant  burley. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Sheep  breeders  report  a  satisfactory  early  lamb  crop 
and  owing  to  proper  care  the  mortality  is  low. 


More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  a 
male  to  head  the  swine  herd.  It  is  just  as  important 
to  use  a  good  boar  as  it  is  to  use  a  good  bull. 


Reports  of  sales  indicate  that  prices  are  back  to 
normal  in  the  live-stock  business.  This  should  be  a 
good  time  for  stockmen  to  get  into  a  little  better  cla^ 

of  stock. 


E.  L.  McColl,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rio  De 
Janeiro,  makes  the  following  statement  relative  to 
live  stock  in  Brazil: 

"The  possibilities  for  stock-raising  in  Brazil  arc 
brilliant.  This  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy.  The 
necessity  of  breeding  better  animals  is  taking  root  and 
spreading  among  the  people,  and  this  is  all  that  is 
required,  for  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  so  favorably 
situated  to  raise  first-class  stock  for  the  supply  of  the 
world's  markets.  Land  is  very  cheap — much  cheaper 
than  in  Argentina — there  is  an  abundance  of  food  and 
water,  the  climate  is  mild,  no  shelter  being  required. 
Brazil  is  conveniently  located  for  shipping  to  European 
centres,  and  before  long,  when  modern  methods  have 
improved  her  herds  and  flocks,  she  will  take  her  place 
at  the  head  of  the  live-stock  producing  countries — a 
place  which  through  her  vast  territory,  her  rich  soil,  and 
her  temperate  climate,  it  is  her  birthright  to  occupy  " 
Could  not  Canada  find  a  market  in  Brazil  for  higji- 
quality  herd  sires  and  females? 


The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada  haw  a 
committee  at  work  on  the  consideration  of  a  Bang 
system  for  salvaging  reactors.  There  are  many  valuable 
animals  in  all  breeds  and,  strangely  enough,  they  go 
down  to  the  test  in  an  alarming  number  of  cases.  The 
inauguration  of  some  scheme  to  preserve  them  as 
breeders  would  be  constructive  work  and  of  immense 
value  to  the  industry. 


The  Gestation  Table. 

This  spring  there  has  seen  an  unprecedented  demand 
on  the  part  of  our  subscribers  for  a  copy  of  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  containing  the  gestation  table.  All  out 
surplus  copies  have  been  sent  out,  and  in  this  issue  we 
are  again  publishing  the  gestation  table.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  cut  this  out  of  the  paper,  paste  the  sheet  on 
cardboard  and  hang  it  in  the  stable  where  it  will  In- 
handy  for  reference.  The  table  is  self-explanatory. 
Every  stockman  should  mark  down  the  date  of  service 
and  also  the  date  on  which  the  female  is  expected  10 
give  birth  to  its  young.  Unless  this  is  done  preparation 
is  not  usually  made  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  dam  or 
progeny  at  parturition.  When  selling  breeding  females 
it  is  essential  that  the  breeding  date  be  given.  The  table 
enables  a  person  to  figure  out  just  when  a  cow  bred  on 
a  certain  date  is  expected  to  calve.  The  dates  for  the 
other  three  classes  of  stock  are  figured  similarly.  When 
using  the  gestation  table  to  keep  track  of  dates  of  service 
and  births,  some  underline  the  date  and  write  the 
animal's  name  opposite.  It  is  better  to  use  the  table  for 
reckoning  the  dates  of  birth  and  keep  the  dates  marked 
down  in  a  book.  The  gestation  period  varies,  but  the 
average  for  a  mare  is  337  days;  a  cow,  282  days;  sow, 
113  days;  ewe,  148  days. 
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GESTATION  TABLE. 


Directions  for  Use  of  Tables. — Find  the  date  of  service  in  the  first  column;  then, 
on  the  same  horizontal  line,  and  under  the  heading  of  "mare,"  "cow,"  "sow,"  or 
"ewe,"  whichever  it  may  be,  will  be  found  the  date  of  the  expected  birth. 
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FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers  Hold  Annual  Meeting. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  delegate  shareholders  of 
the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers',  Ltd.,  with 
headquarters  in  Toronto,  was  held  in  that  city  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  22,  with  an  attendance  of  about  50 
delegates  from  every  province  of  Canada,  in  addition  to 
the  officers  of  the  company.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  head  office,  128  Simcoe  Street  and  the  deliberations 
of  the  delegates  lasted  from  about  2.30  in  the  afternoon 
until  7  p.m.,  when  everyone  adjourned  to  the  Queens 
Hotel  where  a  very  enjoyable  banquet  was  held.  The 
chief  speaker  at  this  latter  event  was  President  J.  B. 
Reynolds  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  whose 
chief  thought  was  that  we  must  learn  to  believe  in  one 
another  and  that  co-operative  marketing  provides  the 
one  way  out  for  Canadian  Agriculture.  The  speaker 
did  not  make  a  long  address  but  he  pointed  out  that 
notwithstanding  the  benefits  of  competition  in  trade, 
other  businesses  in  the  country  had  found  the  ad- 
vantages of  some  form  of  amalgamation  or  combination 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  agriculturists  to  catch  up  with 
other  industries  if  farming  was  ever  to  compete  on  the 
same  level.  "If  Agriculture  is  to  hold  its  own  with  the 
rest  of  the  business  world"  said  the  speaker,  "it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  adopt  some  form  of  organization, 
amalgamation,  combination  or  co-operation.  We  must 
do  this  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  Canadian  industry. 
Co-operation  has  been  aptly  described  as  an  experi- 
ment in  democracy  and  the  question  is  as  to  whether 
we  must  wait  until  driven  by  dire  necessity  before  we 
adopt  it,  or  are  we  wise  enough  to  take  the  step  now  and 
save  ourselves  trouble  in  the  future.  In  spite  of  all  of 
the  difficulties  incidental  to  the  establishment  of  any 
co-operative  organization,  difficulties  which  I  am  sure 
that  your  organization  must  have  faced,  I  hope  that 
delegates  will  all  adhere  to  the  conviction  that  co-opera- 
tion is  the  only  way  out  for  Agriculture." 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  at  the  afternoon 
meeting  the  delegates  were  addressed  by  H.  S.  Arkell, 
Live  Stock  Commissioner,  Ottawa,  who  made  several 
suggestions  to  the  shareholders.  He  said  that  the 
success  of  the  company  was  a  realization  of  the  con- 
victions of  the  Live  Stock  Branch  and  that  real 
progress  in  the  affairs  of  the  company  was  shown 
by  the  selling  ability  of  the  company  under  very 
difficult  conditions,  by  the  successful  development 
of  a  demand  for  Canadian  wool  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, and  by  the  cordial  relationship  developed 
between  the  management  of  the  company  and  the  mill 
owners  of  Canada  regarding  the  sale  of  woollen  goods. 
He  thought,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
company  to  change  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  handling 
wool  because  it  must  compete  with  the  itinerant  wool 
buyer  and  the  travelling  Jew.  The  speaker  also  said 
that  in  several  of  the  provinces,  the  costs  have  been 
considerably  greater  than  the  net  returns  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  latter  is  wondering  in  many  cases  whether 
or  not  he  will  ship  to  the  co-operative  company  in  1922. 
The  company  should  get  into  more  intimate  contact 
with  the  producer  and  should  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer. 

The  address  of  the  President,  Lt.  Col.Robt.  McEwen, 
London,  Ontario,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  principles 
upon  which  the  company  is  operating,  embody  most  of 
the  fundamentals  laid  down  by  A.  Sapiro,  who  recently 
came  here  from  California  to  discuss  co-operative  market- 
ing. The  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers  Ltd., 
have  a  central  selling  agency,  grade  all  their  products  in 
central  warehouses,  market  their  products  over  many 
months  of  the  year,  and  sell  their  products  according  to 
the  price  at  the  point  of  consumption.  With  regard  to  a 
contract  between  the  organization  and  the  individual 
member,  the  President  said  that  the  organization  had 
always  prided  itself  on  the  fact  that  the  long  term  con- 
tract was  unnecessary,  but  he  said:  "We,  of  course, 
as  a  growers'  organization,  have  operated  throughout 
the  season  and  on  falling  markets,  and  doubtless  many 
growers  were  disappointed  in  their  final  returns  as  the 
results  of  such  markets.  In  the  coming  season,  there- 
fore, some  few  growers,  not  fully  understanding  these 
conditions,  may  for  a  time  turn  to  new  channels  to 
market  their  clips;  and  under  such  conditions  the 
contract  system  is  invaluable'"  With  regard  to  the 
operations  of  the  company  and  the  cost  of  handling 
wool  the  President  said:  "In  considering  costs  it  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  through  the  Co-operative 
method  the  grower  is  shown  the  cost  at  the  consuming 
centre  for  a  graded,  carefully  marketed  product,  and 
that  all  of  the  expenses  from  that  back  to  the  farm  are 
also  shown.  The  item  freight  is  one  that  should  not  be 
chalked  up  against  our  organization  as  a  part  of  its 
cost,  as  this  is  a  charge  that  every  commodity  must  bear 
in  finding  its  market  at  a  consuming  centre." 

Since  January  1920  the  organization  has  marketed 
a  total  of  5,795,962  pounds  of  wool  and  pelts,  of  which 
amount  1,852,039  pounds  were  carried  over  from  the 
1920  season.  The  balance,  amounting  to  3,943,923 
pounds  represented  the  clip  of  1921  handled  by  the 
company  and  was  derived  from  the  several  provinces  as 
follows:  Alberta,  2,014,073  pounds;  Saskatchewan, 
666,098  pounds;  Manitoba,  211,510  pounds;  B.  C,  103, 
389  pounds;  Ontario,  712,725  pounds;  Quebec,  116,738 
pounds;  Nova  Scotia,  48,671  pounds;  and  New  Bruns- 
wick 41,070  pounds.  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  wool 
and  pelts  handled,  manufactured  woollens'to  the  amount 
of  $21,507.34  were  sold  during  the  same  period  but  the 
most  of  these  goods  moved  from  October  J,  1921 
to  February  28,  1922.  In  addition  to  this  business 
S18.354.04  worth  of  stockmen's  supplies  were  sold  and  it 
s  expected  that  these  lines  will  continue  to  be  profitable 
or  the  company.    The  report  of  the  management 


explained  at  some  length  the  disorganization  of  the 
wool  market  in  1921,  owing  not  only  to  the  very  large 
amounts  of  wool  sold  by  Australia  during  the  year — 
which  exceeded  the  quantity  produced  by  about  438,000 
bales —  but  also  the  fact  that  just  as  the  wool  season 
got  under  way  the  United  States  Emergency  Tariff 
came  into  force.  This  placed  a  duty  of  fifteen  cents  a 
pound  on  grease  wool,  and  put  an  effective  stop  to  Cana- 
dian wool  going  to  that  market.  Formerly  fully  fifty 
per  cent,  of  Canadian  wool  was  marketed  in  United 
States.  "Fortunately,"  said  the  report,  "the  Canadian 
Co-operative  since  its  inception  had  been  working  to- 
ward the  development  of  the  Canadian  trade  for  Cana- 
dian graded  wool.  The  result  was  that  practically  the 
whole  of  the  1921  clip  handled  by  the  organization  was 
marketed  in  Canada,  and  at  prices  which  up  until 
October  and  November  compared  very  favorably  with 
those  ruling  in  the  United  States  market,  even  under 
their  high  tariff. 

"Coming  to  the  present  season  which  is  soon  to  open 
it  would  seem  logical  to  expect  that  Canada,  United 
States  and  England  will  all  be  possible  markets  for  the 
1922  Canadian  wool  clip.  Since  the  first  of  the  year 
there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  all  the  wool 
markets  of  the  world.  In  the  United  States,  owing 
directly  to  the  tariff,  wools  have  advanced  very  rapidly 
the  past  few  months  until  they  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  it  is  possible  on  certain  grades  to  sell  in 
that  market." 

The  report  also  pointed  out  that  the  paid-up  capital 
of  the  Company  stands  at  $75,571.57,  having  been 
increased  by  $29,440.57  since  January,  1920,  and  the 
total  subscribed  capital  amounts  to  $99,490.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  working  capital  be  substantially 
increased,  so  that  future  development  of  the  Company 
might  be  taken  care  of  and  so  that  borrowing  from  the 
bank  need  only  occur  during  the  wool  season.  The 
officers  of  the  Company  testified  strongly  to  the 
desirability  of  centralized  grading  as  one  of  the  primary 
factors  in  the  successful  co-operative  marketing  of  wool. 


Drucilla's  Robin. 

Champion  Dual-Purpose  Bull  at  Toronto  for  F.  Teasdale, 
Concord,  Ontario. 

The  policy  of  the  Company  will  therefore  continue  to  be 
one  of  collection  at  local  provincial  points  for  shipment  in 
car  lots  to  the  different  warehouses  for  central  grading 
and  selling.  Western  wool  this  year  will  be  handled 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  before,  but  in  Ontario  the 
Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers  will  this  year 
collect,  handle,  sell  and  make  settlement  direct  with  the 
producer.  In  former  years  the  Ontario  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association  had  charge  of  the  collection  and  handling, 
but  it  was  felt  that  costs  could  be  reduced  by  doing  all 
of  the  work  in  one  office.  Wool  will  be  graded  at  Weston, 
and  also  at  Carleton  Place,  while  the  Winter  Fair  Build- 
ings at  Guelph  will  be  used  largely  as  a  collecting  plant. 
Quebec  wool  will  be  handled  as  in  the  past,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Using  only  approximate  figures,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
revenue  of  the  Company  for  the  period  of  fourteen 
months,  from  January,  1920,  to  February  28,  1921, 
amounted  to  about  $80,000.  Of  this  amount  approxi- 
mately $23,000  shows  up  in  the  financial  statement  of  the 
Company  as  surplus  remaining  after  paying  costs  of 
operation  and  all  other  expenses.  Ten  thousand  dollars  of 
this  surplus  is  being  set  aside  as  a  reserve;  approximately 
$6,000  is  required  for  the  eight  per  cent,  dividend  which 
will  be  paid  March  27,  and  the  remainder  will  be  used 
for  other  necessary  provisions  and  for  local  organizations. 
The  net  operating  expenses  of  the  Company  we  under- 
stand to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40,000,  of 
which  about  $30,000  represents  salaries,  travelling 
expenses,  office  expenses  and  expenses  of  directors, 
etc.  These  figures  are  interesting  in  as  much  as  there 
has  been  considerable  criticism  of  the  cost  of  handling 
wool  through  the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers, 
Limited.  Certain  of  the  Western  delegates  were  quite 
frank  in  their  criticism  but  it  is  understood  that  when 
the  whole  matter  was  explained  to  the  new  Board  of 
Directors  on  the  following  day,  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Company  was  considered  to  have  been  very  reasonable 
indeed  in  the  face  of  the  very  difficult  conditions. 

The  following  points  are  extracted  from  a  statement 
prepared  for  the  new  directors,  which  took  the  form 
of  an  analysis  of  the  balance  sheet,  and  these  points 
seem  to  indicate  very  clearly  that  instead  of  the  Company 
handling  wool  at  a  cost  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  or  7  cents  per  pound, 
as  was  mentioned  in  the  criticism  levelled  at  the  Company 
there  actually  exists  a  charge  of  only  1  or  1 H  cents  per 


pound — depending  upon  whether  the  x/i  cent  per  pound 
as  a  grading  charge  is  made  a  direct  charge  against  the 
operating  of  the  Company — as  the  real  Canadian  Co- 
operative Wool  Growers,  Limited,  charge: 

1.  "It  can  hardly  be  considered  right  for  any  As- 
sociation or  individual  shipper  to  take  the  total 
cost,  freight,  etc.,  included,  as  a  direct  charge  levied 
by  the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers.  When 
this  is  gone  into  carefully,  it  will  be  found  that  only  the 
2  cent  selling  charge  for  all  wool  passing  through  the 
hands  of  the  organization  and  the  J/£  cent  per  pound 
grading  charge  on  all  wools  graded  at  Weston,  were 
actually  levied  as  the  co-operative  charge  for  1921. 

2.  "The  next  point  is  how  has  the  2  cents  per  pound 
for  the  East  and  the  2)4.  cents  per  pound  for  the  West 
been  made  use  of  and  what  is  left  over.  In  considering 
this,  it  must  certainly  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sheep- 
men of  Canada  are  endeavoring  in  their  own  organiza- 
tion to  build  up  something  that  is  strong  and  permanent 
for  the  future  and  in  this  connection  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  certain  reserves  be  built  up  as  a  matter 
of  protection.  The  aduitors'  report  for  1921  shows  a 
net  profit  or  surplus  carried  down  of  $23,689.85.  This 
amount  actually  figures  as  slightly  more  than  cent 
per  pound  on  the  approximate  quantity  of  four  million 
pounds  handled  during  the  season. 

3.  "Further  examination  of  the  report  shows  that 
some  $10,000  had  been  written  off,  including  of  course 
advances  to  growers  in  1920  not  recovered.  Incidental- 
ly, this  means  another      cent  per  pound. 

4.  "In  all  well  conducted  businesses  it  is  considered 
only  proper  and  correct  in  a  business  sense  that  certain 
depreciations  on  equipment,  etc.,  be  written  off  each 
year.  In  this  connection  the  report  shows  some  $10,000 
written  off  on  warehouses,  warehouse  equipment  and 
office  equipment,  etc.,  for  1921 — another  x/±  cent  a  pound. 

5.  "In  other  words,  the  above  three  points  indicate 
that  actually  there  was  a  total  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  the 
2  or  2x/i  cents  collected,  as  the  case  may  be,  not  spent 
during  the  past  year.  This  1  cent  per  pound  or  total  of 
slightly  better  than  $40,000  has  simply  been  used  to 
protect  organization  in  a  business  way.  Of  the  $23,000 
surplus  $10,000  has  been  placed  to  the  general  reserve  on 
the  motion  of  the  delegates  present  at  your  annual  meet- 
ing. $6,000  has  been  set  aside  to  pay  the  annual 
dividend  and  other  amounts  have  been  allotted  as  ,i 
matter  of  protection  to  yourselves  in  connection  with 
this  marketing  organization. 

6.  "As  an  additional  point,  it  should  be -borne  in 
mind  that  1921  has  been  a  14-month  period,  as  compared 
with  a  12-month  period  for  1920.  The  two  extra 
months  made  necessary  owing  to  a  change  in  the  ending 
of  the  financial  year,  making  an  additional  expenditure 
of  $10,000  or  a  further  reduction  of      cent  per  pound. 

7.  "With  regard  to  the  staff,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
there  had  been  a  lowering  of  15  percent,  and  a  reduction 
of  $3,500  as  compared  with  1920.  The  whole  business 
of  last  year  was  carried  on  at  about  $15,000  less  than  the 
year  before,  and  it  is  estimated  offhand  that  it  will  be 
carried  on  in  1922  for  $15,000  less  than  in  1921.  Every 
possible  endeavor  is  being  made  by  the  management  to 
cut  costs  and  it  should  once  again  be  reiterated  that  all 
the  freight  costs,  local  association  charges,  etc.,  etc., 
are  not  chargeable  at  the  doors  of  the  Canadian  Co- 
operative Wool  Growers,  Limited. 

8.  "The  past  year  has  been  a  most  trying  one  in 
the  matter  of  wool  sales  and  at  one  time,  namely  in  the 
period  of  June  and  July,  there  was  really  no  market  for 
wool.  There  has,  however,  been  paid  to  the  wool 
growers  a  million  dollars  for  the  wool  clip  marketed 
through  the  organization  in  1921,  and  the  comment  was 
freely  made  that  during  the  period  mentioned,  namely 
June  and  July,  the  same  quantity  of  wool  was  perhaps 
not  worth  one  million  cents. 

9.  "The  organization  is  handling,  as  you  know, 
certain  side  lines  in  the  matter  of  stockmen's  supplies, 
woolen  goods,  etc.,  and  for  the  season  of  1921,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  salaries  of  staff  and  management  have 
been  covered  by  the  profits  made  from  such  side  lines. 
In  conclusion,  fair  consideration  only  is  asked  with 
reference  to  this  matter  of  costs,  and  you  have  absolutely 
every  assurance  for  the  coming  season  that  as  formerly 
everything  possible  will  be  done  to  keep  them  at  a 
minimum." 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Company  for  the 
year  1922  are  as  follows:  President,  Lt.-Col.  R. 
McEwen,  Byron,  Ont.;  1st.  Vice-President,  J.  W. 
Renton,  Calgary,  Alta.;  2nd  Vice-President,  S.  A. 
Logan,  Amherst,  N.  S.  Directors:  British  Columbia, 
Geo.  Hay,  Kamloops;  Alberta,  J.  W.  Renton  and  Bishop 
Harker,  Magrath;  Saskatchewan,  G.  N.  Buffun,  Bechard, 
and  Jno.  Bayne,  Maple  Creek;  Manitoba,  W.  C.  Mc- 
Killican,  Brandon,  and  Geo.  Gordon,  Oak  Lake;  Ontario, 
Lt.-Col.  R.  McEwen,  Wm.  Dryden,  Brooklin  and  Geo. 
Telfer,  Paris;  Quebec,  J.  A.  McClary,  Lennoxville  and 
Geo.  Bouchard,  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pacatiere;  Nova  Scotia, 
S.  A.  Logan;  New  Brunswick,  Jas.  Bremner,  Frederick- 
ton;  P.  E.  Island,  Wm.  McGregor,  Central  Lot  16. 
General  Manager.  G.  E.  O'Brien,  128  Simcoe  St., 
Toronto;  Assistant  General  Manager,  W.  H.  J.  Tisdale, 
128  Simcoe  St.,  Toronto. 


Tidiness  is  a  trait  that  can  be  developed  and  one 
that  should  be.  A  great  many  Canadian  farms,  espe- 
cially about  the  buildings,  are  strewn  with  pieces  of 
boards,  broken  boxes,  and  old  rails  that  should  have 
been  burned  years  ago.  One-half  day  spent  in  cleaning 
up  would  make  everything  ship-shape  and  the  sur- 
roundings more  attractive. 
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THE  FARM. 


The  Seed  Fair  at  Quebec. 

By  J.  G.  Carl  Fraser. 
The  twelfth  Provincial  Exhibition  of  seed  grain  was 
held  in  Quebec  City  on  March  14,  15  and  16.  The 
above  exhibition  of  grain  is  one  that  the  Province  of 
Quebec  should  well  be  proud  of  as  the  classes  shown  were 
well  above  the  average  generally  seen  at  such  Provincial 
Fairs,  as  only  those  who  had  won  prizes  at  their  county 
fair  were  eligible  for  competition  in  the  Provincial 
Fair,  this  is  partly  the  reason  for  the  high  quality  of  the 
exhibits. 

The  Federal  Government  had  a  very  fine  exhibit  put 
up  for  their  Cap  Rouge  Station  which  took  the  form  of  a 
table  on  which  were  displayed  all  the  varieties  of  cereals 
and  grasses  recommended  to  be  grown  in  the  Province. 
The  background  featured  legends,  and  at  each  corner 
was  an  illuminated  case  in  which  reposed  three  splendidly 
made  sheaves  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley  in  one,  and 
timothy  and  other  grasses  in  the  other  case.  Along 
the  whole  top  of  the  exhibit  were  transparencies  showing 
test  plots  and  various  harvest  scenes  from  the  different 
Experimental  Farms. 

The  first  day  of  the  show  was  given  over  entirely 
to  judging  the  various  classes  of  grain.  In  the  wheat 
classes,  very  keen  competition  was  displayed.  When 
twenty  samples  of  wheat  can  be  exhibited  without  a 
single  weed  seed  being  found,  some  idea  of  the  judges' 
difficulties  can  be  obtained.  All  the  samples  were  good, 
but  a  number  of  samples  were  put  down  principally 
for  lack  of  uniformity  in  grading. 

The  oats  were  not  up  to  the  standard  set  last  year, 
but  the  dry  season  experienced  in  1921  accounts  almost 
entirely  for  the  lack  of  filling  displayed. 

The  corn  was  not  particularly  outstanding  but  in  the 
clovers  and  grasses  possibly  the  keenest  competition 
of  the  whole  exhibition  was  experienced.  The  winning 
sample  of  red  clover  being  a  hard  one  to  better,  showing 
a  high  degree  of  gloss  and  quality.  Quebec  Province 
could  develop  a  splendid  market  for  red  clover  if  the 
quality  produced  throughout  the  Province  was  anything 
like  what  was  on  exhibition. 

On  Wednesday,  after  the  judging  was  completed, 
a  meeting  of  the  seed  growers  was  held,  and  the  progress 
of  the  year  discussed.  N.  Sovoie  acted  as  chairman. 
Amongst  the  speakers  were  the  Hon.  Mr.  Caron,  Pro- 
vincial Minister  of  Agriculture;  J.  H.  Grisdale,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture;  Professor  R.  Summerby  and 
E.  Lods  of  Macdonald  College;  C.  Fraser,  of  Ottawa,  and 
L.  P.  Roy  of  Quebec. 


The  Formalin  Treatment  for  Oat 
Smut. 

As  seed  time  is  drawing  near  many  farmers  will  be 
trying  to  recall  how  they  treated  their  oats  last  season  to 
prevent  smut  and  in  what  proportions  the  formalin 
and  water  were  mixed.  Following  is  the  so-called  dry 
formaldehyde  treatment  as  described  by  Prof. 
J.  E.  Howitt  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  who 
has  systematized  this  method  and  recommended  it  to 
the  public: 

Place  the  oats  to  be  treated  in  a  pile  on  the  granary 
or  barn  floor  and  shovel  them  over  into  another  pile, 
and  as  they  are  being  shovelled  over,  spray  them  with  a 
solution  consisting  of  one  part  of  formalin  (40  per  cent, 
formaldehyde)  and  one  part  of  water.  Use  this  solution 
at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  twenty-five  bushels  of  seed  oats, 
that  is,  use  one-half  pint  of  formalin  mixed  with  one- 
half  pint  of  water  for  every  twenty-five  bushels  of  oats. 
If  smaller  or  larger  quantities  are  to  be  treated,  use 
proportional  amounts  of  formalin  solution,  thus,  twelve- 
and-a-half  bushels  require  one-quarter  pint  of  formalin 
mixed  with  one-quarter  pint  of  water.  A  small,  quart, 
sealer  sprayer  costing  about  one  dollar  is  the  most 
convenient  for  spraying  the  solution  on  the  oats.  Two 
men  can  do  the  work  best,  one  man  to  shovel  the  grain 
while  the  other  sprays  each  shovelfull. 

Irritation  to  the  eyes,  nose  and  throat  by  the  strong 
formalin  fumes  is  the  chief  objection  to  this  method  but 
it  can  be  overcome  by  holding  the  sprayer  down  close 
to  the  grain  and  providing  for  a  free  circulation  of  air 
through  the  barn  or  granary  when  the  solution  is  being 
applied.  After  the  oats  are  all  sprayed  they  should  be 
piled  in  a  heap  and  covered  with  blankets  or  sacks  to 
confine  the  formalin  vapor.  The  sacks  or  blankets 
used  to  cover  treated  grain  should  be  first  sprayed  with 
strong  formalin.  Sacks  should  be  sprayed  both  inside 
and  out. 

After  five  hours  the  seed  should  be  uncovered  and 
may  be  bagged  and  sown  immediately.  There  will  be 
no  delay  waiting  for  the  seed  to  dry  and  no  wet  or 
swollen  grains  to  choke  the  drill.  It  is  advisable  to 
sow  the  treated  grain  as  soon  after  treatment  as  possible. 
In  some  of  the  experiments  at  the  College  it  was 
found  that  seed  did  not  germinate  quite  so  well  when  it 
was  kept  for  several  days  before  it  was  sown.  However, 
some  farmers  with  whom  we  co-operated  kept  their 
seed  for  three  weeks  after  treatment  before  sowing  it  and 
no  noticeable  injury  was  observed. 

Precautions  to  be  Taken. 

1 .  Follow  the  directions  carefully,  being  sure  to  use 
the  exact  strength  and  the  exact  proportions  recom- 
mended. 

2.  Do  not  leave  the  treated  seed  covered  for  longer 
than  five  hours. 

3.  Take  care  that  the  treated  seed  is  not  re-infected  > 
witk  s«ut  spores;  sacks,  bins,  implements,  etc.,  used  in 


handling  the  smutted  grain  should  also  be  disinfected. 
The  sacks  should  be  dipped  in,  or  sprayed  with  a  strong 
solution  of  formalin  and  the  seed  drill  should  be  cleaned 
and  disinfected  with  formalin. 

4.  See  that  there  is  a  good  circulation  of  air  through 
the  granary  or  barn  when  the  strong  formalin  solution 
is  being  applied. 

The  dry  formaldehyde  treatment  is  recommended 
for  the  prevention  of  oat  smut  only.  Experiments 
conducted  at  the  College  have  shown  that  it  is  not  safe 
for  wheat  or  barley. 

Modified  Dry  Treatment. 

A  modification  of  the  so-called  dry  formaldehyde 
treatment  as  recommended  by  Prof.  Howitt  is  as  follows: 
Put  ten  gallons  of  water  in  a  can  or  barrel,  add  one  pint 
of  formalin.  Put  40  or  50  bushels  of  oats  on  a  clean 
floor  in  a  heap.  Take  a  sprinkling  can  and  sprinkle 
the  solution  on  the  oats  while  a  second  man  shovels 
them  over.  Turn  the  oats  over  two  or  three  times,  then 
pile  them  up  and  cover  them  with  sacks  or  blankets  and 
let  them  stand  for  four  hours,  then  spread  them  out  to 
dry,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  are  ready  for  the  seeder. 

The  two  methods  mentioned  are  recommended 
only  for  the  prevention  of  oat  smut. 


Spraying  with  Concentrated  Formalin  Solution. 


Treated  Grain  Covered  to  Confine  the  Fumes. 


The  Potato  Leaf  Hopper. 

By  H.   F.   Hudson,   Entomological  Laboratory, 
Strathroy. 

The  potato  leaf  hopper  ranks  to-day,  as  one  of  our 
most  important  potato  insects.  Experiments  conducted 
by  the  Entomological  Branch  have  definitely  shown 
that  hoppers  will  produce  leaf-burn  injury.  Field  observa- 
tions have  indicated  that  most  of  the  leaf-burn  injury  on 
early  potatoes  during  the  last  three  years  or  more  in 
Southern  Ontario  was  caused  by  hoppers.  The  writer 
has  noted  with  considerable  anxiety  the  extensive  increase 
of  this  pest  during  the  past  three  years,  and  present 
indications  point  to  the  fact  that  unless  vigorous  control 
measures  are  taken,  the  insect  bids  fair  to  seriously 
menace  our  potato  growing  industry. 

Nature  of  Injury.    The  first  signs  of  injury  are 
usually  a  triangular  brown  area  at  the  tip  of  the  leaf, 
this  is  followed  by  mariginal  browning,  until  finally 
nothing  is  left  but  the  green  midrib,  which  in  most  cases  ' 
dies,  and  the  leaf  shrivels  up. 

Life  History  of  the  Insect.  Our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  insect  is  somewhat  limited.  As  far  as  known 
the  adults  hibernate  in  rubbish,  leaves,  clumps  of  grass, 
and  similar  locations.  No  injury  to  the  potato  crop 
is  evident  till  June,  when  the  hoppers  migrate  from  other 
food  plants,  and  concentrate  their  attention  on  the 
growing  potato  crop.  Eggs  are  now  laid  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf,  and  the  injury  to  foliage  is  caused  by  the 
feeding  of  the  young  nymphs.  The  insects  may  be 
found  on  the  plants  from  June  till  the  advent  of  frost. 

Control  Measures.  Some  three  years  ago,  the 
insect  was  very  abundant  and  destructive  at  Delaware, 
Ontario,  practically  ruining  a  six-acre  field  of  Irish 


Cobbler  potatoes  on  the  farm  of  J.  Merrill.  The  writer 
at  that  time  recommended  a  thorough  spraying  with 
a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  nicotine  with  sufficient  soap 
added  to  facilitate  spreading.  At  the  time  of  applica- 
tion most  of  the  hoppers  were  winged  and  were  leaving 
the  early  potatoes  which  had  been  ruined  for  the  later 
crop.  After  a  very  careful  test  with  a  high  pressure 
spraying  machine  the  experiment  was  abandoned  as 
the  hoppers  flew  away  in  advance  of  the  spray.  Two 
years  ago  when  the  writer  was  carrying  on  some  standard 
potato  spraying  experiments  it  was  noticed  that  plots 
which  had  been  sprayed  four  times  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  were  entirely  free  from  hopper  injury,  while 
check  plots  on  which  no  spray  material  had  been  applied 
were  heavily  infested,  with  the  consequent  result  that 
the  sprayed  plots  yielded  almost  twice  the  amount  of 
tubers  as  the  unsprayed  plots.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  increase  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  Bordeaux 
spraying  because  in  the  check  plots  no  arsenical  was 
used.  But,  it  is  well  known  that  any  insect  activity 
which  interferes  with  the  growth  of  foliage  seriously 
affects  the  yields  of  tubers.  From  experimental  work 
conducted  in  Ontario  and  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  complete  control 
can  be  obtained  by  thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.  In  order  to  be  effective  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  must  be  coated  with  spray.  It  has  been  found 
that  where  this  has  been  done  no  eggs  will  be  deposited. 

When  to  Spray.  Injury  is  more  likely  to  be  severe 
on  the  early  planted  varieties,  and  little  if  any  injury 
occurs  before  June.  If  the  plants  are  sprayed  when 
from  four  to  six  inches  high,  and  at  intervals  of  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks,  very  little  injury  will  result. 
Probably  the  safest  method  is  to  watch  the  plantation' 
closely,  and  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  hoppers  to 
spray  thoroughly  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
cost  of  treatment  is  not  expensive,  the  yield  of  tubers 
is  materially  increased,  and  this  insect  together  with 
blight  is  controlled  at  the  same  time. 


The  Development  in  Fencing. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  fence  problem  is  one  that  very  closely  concerns 
the  farmers'  interests.  In  driving  along  a  country  road 
you  can  pretty  nearly  guess  the  age  of  the  farm  by  the 
kind  of  fences  in  existence.  In  the  earlier  clays  when 
timber  was  plentiful,  and  not  as  valuable  as  at  present, 
rail  fences  were  the  only  kind  built.  Some  of  those  old 
"snake"  fences  are  still  doing  duty  but  are  fast  disap- 
pearing, as  their  value  for  fire  wood  is  greater  than 
their  value  as  a  crop  protector.  When  the  old  rail 
fence  is  torn  down  the  new  wire  one  takes  its  place. 

It  is  of  the  different  forms  of  wire  fencing  and  post 
supports  that  1  wish  to  discuss  now.  We  have  had 
quite  a  number  on  our  own  farm,  and  have  had  a  chance 
to  judge  of  their  qualities. 

First  came  the  hand  woven  fence.  The  line  wires 
were  stretched  and  stapled,  and  the  uprights  put  on  by 
hand.  These  were  generally  of  number  twelve  wire 
and  soon  rusted  out  and  broke. 

Then  came  the  slat  fence,  in  which  rock  elm  stakes 
about  two  inches  wide  were  clamped  to  the  horizontal 
wires  with  special  hooks  by  means  of  a  tool  made  for 
the  purpose.  This  fence  looked  good  and  promised 
well,  but  did  not  stand  up  long.  When  horses  started 
reaching  over  this  fence  to  crop  the  clover  on  the  other 
side  the  slats  broke  and  the  fence  was  soon  reduced  to 
a  wreck. 

The  next  form  of  fence  tried  was  the  factory  woven 
wire  fence  with  uprights  and  horizontals  all  of  No.  9 
galvanized  wire.  This  fence  is  proving  satisfactory 
where  properly  put  up.  A  barb  wire  should  be  stretched 
about  eight  inches  from  the  top  of  the  woven  wire. 
Another  barb  half  way  up  the  woven  wire  proves  valuable 
as  it  prevents  horses  from  rubbing  the  fence  and  dis- 
placing the  upright  wires. 

The  life  of  a  fence  depends  very  largely  on  the  type 
of  its  supports.  We  have  found  good  cedar  posts 
hammered  down  with  a  post  driver  to  make  the  most 
satisfactory  foundation  for  a  wire  fence.  We  tried 
angle  steel  posts  driven  with  a  sledge  but  found  them 
giving  very  poor  service.  They  rusted  quickly  just  at 
the  top  of  the  ground,  and  when  stock  reached  over 
the  fence  or  pushed  against  it  the  steel  posts  either 
bent  or  broke  off  and  left  the  fence  without  support. 

The  setting  of  end  posts  is  very  important.  We 
tried  driving  them  at  first  with  the  post  driver,  but 
they  nearly  always  pulled  out  when  put  down  by  this 
method.  The  only  sure  way  is  to  "toggle"  the  end 
post  and  dig  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  toggle. 
Use  a  good  long  brace  between  the  end  post  and  the 
next  in  line,  and  place  the  brace  nearly  level.  A  twisted 
wire  cable  from  the  bottom  of  the  end  post  to  the  top  of 
the  brace  post  completes  the  arrangement. 

When  putting  up  a  new  wire  fence  be  sure  to  stretch 
it  tight.    Slack  fences  are  a  temptation  to  every  horse 
and  cow  on  the  place.    Don't  spare  the  stretcher. 
Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.  W.  E.  Williams.  ~ 


The  House  of  Commons  and  the  Legislatures  of  the 
Provinces  would  be  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  nation 
and  the  people  at  large  if  they  should  put  the  ban 
entirely  on  such  frivolities  and  fads  as  daylight  saving 
has  proved  to  be,  and  induce  the  people  to  generalh 
settle  down  to  useful,  constructive  pursuits. 


Shrunken  seed  yields  sparingly. 
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Methods  of  Buying  Cream. 

Under  present  conditions,  which  as  a  result  of  the 
last  few  years  and  particularly  the  war  years  when 
rising  values  of  everything  practically  forced  the  cream- 
eryman to  give  up  the  system  formerly  in  vogue  in 
many  places  of  making  butter  on  a  manufacturing 
commission,  nearly  all  of  the  cream  used  for  butter- 
making  is  bought  outright  by  the  factory  and  the  farmer 
makes  a  simple  sale  of  his  product  for  so  much  per  pound 
butterfat.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  factories 
in  Eastern  Canada,  and  in  Eastern  Ontario  in  particular, 
the  principle  of  co-operation  in  the  management 
of  the  factory  has  not  been  adopted  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.  Differences,  therefore,  in  methods 
of  buying  cream  are  confined  largely  to  the  methods 
adopted  by  creamerymen  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
or  getting  the  cream  to  his  factory.  These  naturally 
fall  into  four  methods,  namely,  that  of  direct  delivery, 
wherein  the  patron  hauls  his  cream  to  the  factory  himself; 
the  method  of  establishing  cream  routes  wherein  the 
creamery  truck  or  wagon  calls  for  the  cream  at  the  farm 
or  at  some  outside  point  to  which  the  cream  is  deliveied 
by  the  patron  without  any  long  haul;  the  cream  buying 
station,  which  is  established  by  the  creamery  for  the 
receipt  and  testing  of  cream  and  the  storage  of  it  until 
it  is  hauled  or  shipped  in  large  lots  to  the  central  manu- 
facturing plants;  and  the  direct  shipping  method,  where- 
by the  patron  delivers  the  cream  to  the  nearest  railroad 
shipping  point  at  which  it  is  picked  up  and  forwarded 
direct  to  the  centralized  creamery  where  it  is  manu- 
factured into  butter. 

Each  of  these  different  methods  have  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  their  merits  and  demerits  depending 
perhaps  upon  the  quality  of  cream  which  it  is  possible 
to  secure,  or  the  size  of  the  creamery  business  which  it 
is  possible  to  build  up,  or  upon  the  satisfaction  to  the 
patron  which  may  accrue.  The  direct  delivery  system 
of  securing  cream  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  most 
limited  in  its  operation.  Where  the  farmer  is  depended 
upon  to  bring  his  own  cream  to  the  factory  it  is  obvious 
that  he  cannot  be  expected  to  haul  it  for  any  great 
distance.  The  trip  to  the  factory  may  not  be  made  with 
very  great  frequency,  but  even  if  it  is  only  made  once, 
twice,  or  three  times  per  week,  it  takes  a  lot  of  time  which 
cannot  often  be  spared  well.  The  creamery,  also,  is 
limited  in  its  development  and  unless  it  is  situated  in  a 
district  very  largely  given  over  to  dairying,  it  is  not 
possible  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  cream  daily 
by  this  method  to  keep  a  large  factory  going.  The 
direct  delivery  system  has  the  advantage  of  bringing 
the  patron  in  direct  contact  with  the  buyer  or  the  factory 
manager,  which  is  of  advantage  in  maintaining  happy 
relations  always,  and  there  is  the  other  advantage  also 
that  the  cream  is  usually  received  in  good  condition; 
but  it  is  very  natural  that  as  the  butter  industry  develops 
the  direct  delivery  system  should  give  way  to  some  other 
method  of  delivering  cream  which  will  allow  more  scope 
for  the  development  of  the  factory  and  the  introduction 
of  methods  which  would  be  impracticable  in  the  small 
factory.  There  will,  of  course,  always  be  a  certain 
amount  of  direct  delivery  of  cream  by  those  patrons 
living  in  close  proximity  to  the  factory,  but  the  pro- 
portionate amount  will  be  very  small. 

By  the  cream  route  system  the  creameiy  establishes 
routes  to  include  practically  all  of  their  patrons  and  the 
factory  also  engages  the  haulers,  who  may  be  employed 
on  a  commission  basis.  In  many  cases  the  creamery 
owns  the  trucks  or  teams  and  engages  the  men  to 
man  them.  By  this  method  one  man  on  a  truck  or 
wagon  is  able  to  bring  to  the  factory  as  much  cieam 
in  a  day  as  would  be  brought  by  many  patrons,  and  at 
a  much  lower  cost.  The  market  is  virtually  brought 
to  the  door  of  the  patron  and  encourages  the  farmer  with 
but  a  small  amount  of  cream  to  send  it  to  the  factory 
instead  of  utilizing  it  in  other  ways.  The  cream  route, 
then,  was  a  stimulant  to  the  dairy  industry  and 
encouraged  the  keeping  of  cows  where  only  a  few 
cows  were  kept  previously.  It  also  relieved  the 
housewife  from  much  of  the  work  incidental  to  the 
making  of  butter  at  home,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
enabled  the  creameryman  to  work  up  a  larger  business. 
It  had  the  disadvantage,  however,  of  separating  the 
farmer  from  the  man  to  whom  he  was  selling  his  product 
and  allowed  differences  to  creep  in  that  under  the  old 
system  could  be  easily  settled  by  personal  contact.  The 
advantages  nevertheless,  outweighed  the  disadvantages 
on  the  whole.  In  some  instances  it  is  true  that  the 
introduction  of  the  cream  route  system  had  an  effect 
on  the  quality  of  the  cream,  since  this  depends  to  some 
extent  at  least  on  the  character  of  the  cream  hauler. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  motor  truck  the  area  from 
which  cream  could  be  drawn  to  the  factory  by  this 
method  was  largely  increased  over  that  of  the  team  of 
horses.  As  a  general  rule  the  cream  circuit  of  the 
hauler  ends  at  the  factory  each  day,  but  it  is  possible 
to  establish  a  route  ending  at  some  shipping  point, 
from  which  the  cream  is  shipped  by  the  hauler  to  the 
factory.  Where  this  can  be  done  the  area  from  which 
cream  can  be  drawn  is  enlarged  almost  indefinitely 
but  as  far  as  we  know  this  practice  is  not  at  all  common 
in  Ontario. 

The  practice  of  direct  shipping  is  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all,  under  modern  conditions.  That 
is  to  say,  it  has  no  serious  disadvantages  in  the  way  of 
limiting  the  area  from  which  the  creamery  can  draw 
cream  and  where  the  patrons  own  their  own  cans,  as 
they  should  do, — and  as  they  would  do  in  Ontario  if 
all  of  the  creamerymen  could  agree  to  leave  their  keen 
competition  out  of  the  question  where  their  aims  are 
in  common — the  system  is  the  simplest  one  that  can  be 


devised.  It  has  the  advantage,  of  course,  of  keeping 
the  patron  and  the  creameryman  more  or  less  apart, 
but  it  has, the  advantages  of  allowing  each  factory  an 
almost  unlimited  territory  from  which  to  draw.  It  has 
been  said  very  correctly  that  "the  individual  shipper 
system  combines  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  the 
direct  delivery  of  the  cream  by  the  individual  patron 
at  the  creamery,  with  the  advantages  of  securing  volume, 
of  the  cream  route  and  cream  station  system,"  and  the 
same  authority  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that 
"experience  has  amply  demonstrated  that  the  direct- 
shipper  system  furnishes  a  better  quality  of  cream  than 
the  usual  cream  station  or  the  average  cream  route."  We 
believe  also  that  it  is  not  infrequent  for  the  direct  shippers 
of  a  factory  to  furnish  cream  that  is  of  better  quality 
than  that  delivered  to  the  factory  by  patrons  living 
near  by.  At  least  this  is  the  statement  that  has  been 
made  to  us  by  creamery  managers. 

The  last  of  the  four  methods  of  receiving  cream  is 
through  the  cream-buying  station.  In  Ontario  this  is 
a  development  of  the  last  few  years  in  the  creamery 
business  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  direct  result  of  the  keen 
competition  that  has  developed  among  creamerymen. 
In  former  days  when  a  large  number  of  the  creameries 
received  the  cream  from  their  patrons  and  made  it  into 
butter  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  commission  for  manu- 
facturing there  was  no  particular  object  in  developing 
the  large  businesses  that  are  now  in  existence.  Nor  was 
there  a  way  of  doing  this  unless  the  creamerymen  handled 
part  of  the  cream  on  a  commission  basis  and  purchased 
the  remainder  outright.  When  the  competition  among 
the  factories  became  keener,  however,  aided  very  largely 
by  the  rise  in  prices  of  everything  with  an  uncertainty 
that  the  factory  could  not  guard  against,  the  tendency 
was  very  strongly  toward  buying  all  of  the  cream  out- 
right and  the  business  thus  became  one  whereby  the 
creameryman  who  could  get  out  and  get  the  most 
business,  from  whatever  source  it  might  be  derived,  stood 
a  good  chance  to  make  the  most  money,  provided  he 
made  a  fairly  good  product  and  was  able  to  sell  it  to 
advantage.  The  cream-buying  station  increased  in 
numbers  very  rapidly  under  there  conditions,  because 
it  had  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  factory  to  tap 
a  very  much  larger  area  of  producing  territory,  from 
which  the  cream  gathered  at  the  cream  stations  could  be 
shipped  to  the  central  creamery  for  manufacture. 


Dairy  Barn  and  Silos  at  the  Oka  Agricultural 
Institute. 


The  system  tends  very  strongly,  however,  to  be 
uneconomical,  because,  while  one  creameryman  might 
establish  a  cream-buying  station  at  a  point  where  a 
moderate  amount  of  cream  is  available  for  shipment,  it 
was  not  long  in  many  cases  before  there  were  stations 
established  for  two  or  three  factories  in  the  same  village 
or  centre  and  each  one  had  to  establish  a  place  of  business 
with  a  man  in  charge  and  a  testing  outfit  for  the  testing 
of  the  cream  delivered  at  that  station.  Much  un- 
pleasantness has  been  caused  among  creamerymen  on 
this  account  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  great  deal  of  the 
distrust  now  in  evidence  among  the  creamerymen  of 
the  Province,  of  each  other,  cannot  be  traced  directly 
to  this  source.  The  cream-buying  station  also  threatened 
the  existence  of  some  of  the  smaller  creameries  that  were 
dependent  upon  cream  routes,  because  it  was  the  means 
of  taking  away  part  of  the  supply  from  these  smaller 
factories  and  this  did  not  make  for  harmony  in  the  busi- 
ness. Neither  does  the  cream-buying  station  make  for 
a  better  quality  of  butter  or  a  better  quality  of  raw 
material.  Inevitably  the  cream  stations  must  be 
manned  in  some  cases  by  careless  employees  who  are 
not  versed  as  they  should  be  in  the  testing  of  the  cream 
and  the  handling  of  it  so  as  to  preserve  its  quality;  and 
in  the  effort  to  cut  down  expenses  the  factory  did  not 
always  provide  the  proper  facilities  for  holding  the  cream 
until  it  was  shipped.  Stations  of  this  kind  were  the 
direct  result  of  the  development  of  the  "centralizer" 
type  of  creamery  and  especially  the  result  of  the  competi- 
tion that  has  sacrificed  quality  in  some  cases  for  the 
sake  of  volume.  It  would  be  better  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, especially  as  regards  the  quality  of  our  dairy 
products  if  there  was  a  law  against  stations  of  this  kind. 
It  may  be  argued  that  they  are  good  business,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  they  are  the  result  of  selfishness.  It  is 
not  a  selfishness  that  is  typical  of  any  particular  creamery- 
man, but  rather  the  sum  of  the  selfishness  of  many 
factories.  There  seem?  to  be  plenty  of  evidence  that  the 
cream-buying  station  is  a  direct  means  of  lowering  the 
grade  of  butter  produced  and  in  the  Province  of  -Manitoba 
we  understand  that  they  will  all  be  done  away  with  for 
the  season  of  1922.    It  is  not  as  though  it  is -always 


profitable  enough  to  operate  a  cream-buying  station, 
for  the  creamery  to  rent  a  building  of  its  own  in  each 
centre  and  install  the  full  equipment  necessary  under  the 
management  of  a  capable  operator.  In  many  cases  the 
proprietor  of  a  countiy  store  is  given  a  commission  for 
receiving  the  cream  and  under  such  conditions  it  is  no 
wonder  that  some  of  the  cream  is  mishandled.  The 
operator  is  really  the  heart  of  the  station  and  where  the 
competition  is  as  keen  as  it  has  been  in  Ontario,  and  as 
keen  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  there  is  not  enough 
money  in  each  station  to  admit  of  paying  the  operator 
sufficiently  well  to  guarantee  the  best  care  of  the  cream. 
Befoie  the  operation  of  the  Milk  and  Cream  Test  Act 
there  was  a  very  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  between 
patrons  and  creameries,  a  large  part  of  which  could  be 
traced  directly  to  incompetent  operators  at  cream  buying 
stations.  It  was  not,  as  many  thought,  that  the  cream^ 
erymen  were  dishonest,  but  that  they  could  not  always 
afford  to  pay  men  of  the  necessary  ability  and  knowledge 
todo  thetestin-accurately,  a  sufficient  amount  of  money. 
No  one  knows  how  many  cream-buying  stations  there 
are  in  Ontario  at  present.  They  are  scattered  all  over 
and  while  they  have  been  the  means  of  providing  a 
market  for  farmers  who  do  not  live  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
creamery  and  where  there  is  not  a  sufficient  volume  of 
milk  sold  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  factory, 
they  have  been  productive  of  much  evil  also.  There 
is  no  method  that  we  know  of  whereby  the  evils  of  this 
system  can  be  checked,  unless  by  the  action  of  the  cream- 
erymen themselves.  Only  a  compelling  force  of  cir- 
cumstances will  bring  them  to  a  point  where  they  will 
be  willing  to  take  joint  action  in  the  matter,  if  recent 
events  are  any  indication  of  the  keenness  of  the  competi- 
tion existing  even  yet.  Nevertheless,  the  good  that 
stations  of  this  kind  have  been  able  to  do  has  certainly  not 
been  unmixed  with  evil  "and  even  if  it  required  the  same 
kind  of  an  agreement  among  the  creamerymen  as  recently 
appeared  to  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  cream  grading, 
it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  industry  to  do  away  with 
much  useless  duplication  of  cream-buying  stations. 


Dairy  Cattle  at  Oka  Agricultural 
Institute,  La  Trappe,  Que. 

By  the  R.  Bro.  Isidore, 

PROFESSOR  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  dairy  work  at  the  Oka 
Agricultural  Institute,  we  had  a  few  cows  of  common 
stock  of  Canadian  (French-Canadian)  and  Jersey 
breeds.  We  soon  replaced  the  latter,  (which  we  did 
not  find  hardy  enough  for  our  Province)  with  Ayrshires 
that,  with  Canadians  and  Hol6teins,  actually  compose 
our  herd  and  outnumber  the  other  two  breeds. 

The  foundation  of  our  Ayrshires  dates  from  1899 
when  we  bought  eight  heifers  and  one  sire.  Since  then 
our  Ayrshire  herd  has  been  entirely  built  up  from  this 
small  nucleus.  We  raise,  every  year,  a  certain  number 
of  heifers,  either  to  enlarge  our  herd  or  to  replace  cows 
culled  out  for  some  reason  or  other  during  the  year. 
From  outsiders  we  buy  only  the  sires,  chosen  with  as 
good  a  pedigree  as  possible.  Our  choice  in  the  buying 
of  young  sires  is  based  especially  on  the  dairy  qualities 
of  their  ancestors,  especially  on  the  records  of  their 
dams  as  milk  producers;  the  individual  qualifications 
of  the  sire  passes  in  second  line  only.  The  premier 
sire  of  our  Ayrshire  herd  is  "Springburn  Victory  Bond  " 
a  son  of  Gienhurst  Torrs  Mayor,  champion  mature 
male  at  Ormstown  in  1918,  and  of  Maple  Leaf  Jean, 
remarkable  for  her  high  producing  abilities  and  her 
almost  impeccable  conformation,  with  a  record  of 
performance,  at  four  years  old,  of  12,356  lbs.  of  milk 
and  472  lbs.  of  butter-fat  in  310  days;  sold  in  June, 
1919,  to  the  "Middlesex  Meadows  Farm"  for  $5,00u' 
she  made  in  the  United  States  as  a  mature  cow  a 
record  of  16,271  lbs.  of  milk  and  614  lbs.  of  fat. 

Our  Canadian  herd  dates  back  to  1886,  when  work 
began  on  the  improvement  of  that  breed  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  Though  milk  production  per  head  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Ayrshires,  it  is  not  the  case  in  quality 
as  the  records  show.  If  the  milk  production  of  the 
Canadian  does  not  equal  that  of  the  Ayrshire  cow,  she 
has  the  advantage  of  a  greater  percentage  of  butter-fat. 
Our  premier  Canadian  sire  is  Ottawa  Beau  2nd,  bred 
at  the  Central  Experimental  Farms,  a  son  of  Denise 
Fortune,  that  has  a  record  at  three  years  old  of  10  133 
lbs.  milk  and  471  lbs.  fat. 

We  are  beginning  to  develop  a  herd  of  Holsteins, 
but  it  was  only  in  the  spring  of  1920  that  we  undertook 
their  breeding,  especially  for  our  instruction  work  with 
the  students.  We  have  only  a  few  head  actually  of 
good  parentage.  Some  of  the  heifers  are  related  to  the 
famous  sire  Carnation  King  Sylvia.  Our  Holstein  sire, 
Merrickville  King,  is  out  of  Desta,  with  a  record  of 
27,128  lbs.  milk  and  1,048.75  lbs.  fat  in  a  year.  We 
consider  that  careful  selection  must  be  at  the  basis 
of  all  improvements  in  the  dairy  industry.  Here  cow 
testing  plays  an  all  important  part,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
proper  feeding  comes  before  even  the  selection  work! 
Let  me  explain  why.  Suppose  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
farmer  who  has  always  neglected  to  feed  his  cows 
properly.  Some  day  he  is  convinced  by  his  district 
representative  or  some  farm  journal  and  he  decides  to 
begin  selecting.  But  he  soon  discovers  that  he  does 
not  know  the  value  of  his  cows,  not  having  ever  given 
them  a  chance  to  show  their  dairy  qualifications  by 
feeding  them  balanced  rations.  What  shall  he  do?  He 
should  begin  right  away  to  feed  his  cows  properly, 
give  them  an  abundance  of  feed,  a  well-balanced  ration', 
rich  in  nitrogenous  and  mineral  nutrients.  The  cows 
that  then  respond  to  such  care  by  a  greater  yield  of 
milk  will  be  kept  in  the  herd  and  the  others  culled  out. 

It  is  with  such  principles  that  we  have  been  capable 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  very  satisfactory  yields 
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in  our  herds.  If  we  have  not  yet  had  phenomenal 
records,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we 
have  real  good  profitable  cows  in  our  stable  and  no 
loafers,  and  I  repeat  it,  it  is  by  abundant  and  rational 
feeding,  coupled  with  selection  by  testing,  and  the 
observation  of  prescribed  rules  of  wholesome  hygiene 
as  regards  the  stables,  that  we  have  founded,  in  a  few 
years,  a  uniform  herd  on  a  profitable  basis.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  most  profitable  cows  are  those  that  we 
force  by  balanced  rations  to  produce  their  maximum 
yield  of  milk.  The  natural  sequence  is  that  those  cows, 
properly  fed,  with  comfortable  surroundings,  will  give 
an  abundant  milk-flow  for  ten  or  twelve  months — they 
do  not  know  what  a  holiday  means. 

Feeding,  to  be  economical,  must  be  done  according 
to  the  individual  yield  of  the  cows  in  a  herd.  There 
is  a  certain  quantity  of  food  required  for  proper  main- 
tenance, for  the  building  up  of  the  tissues  of  the 
organism  and  the  production  of  heat  and  natural 
energies.  That  quantity  of  food  varies  little  for  all 
cows  of  a  given  weight.  The  feed  that  dairy  cows  get 
besides  that  maintenance  ration  contributes  toward 
greater  milk  production  and,  therefore,  must  be  provided 
in  proportion  to  the  milk  they  yield. 

On  what  basis  must  we  feed?  Before  all,  it  must  be 
individual  and,  here  especially,  the  only  guide  that  a 
breeder  may  count  upon  is  the  milk  test  and  the  milk 
scales.  If  not,  a  cow  of  high  production  will  receive 
insufficient  feed,  incapable  of  maintaining  long  such 
high  yields,  while  near  them,  cows  of  low  yields  will  get 
more  than  they  merit,  will  fatten  up  at  the  expense  of 
good  dairy  cows  that  will  soon  become  lean  and  go  dry. 
Let  us  state  that  this  basis  of  individual  rations  applies 
only  to  concentrates.  As  to  roughages — hay  and  . 
silage — all  cows  in  a  herd  may  receive  the  same  ration 
the  quantity  given  generally  being  regulated  by  their 
appetite. 

In  practice,  there  are  two  methods  followed  for  the 
distribution  of  concentrates.  The  first  one,  generally 
recommended,  is  to  serve  one  lb.  of  concentrates  to 
each  three  or  four  lbs.  of  milk,  the  actual  amount  being 
based  on  the  butter-fat  of  the  milk.  The  richer  the 
milk  is  in  butter-fat  the  more  a  cow  needs  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  milk  she  gives.  Thus  a  Canadian 
or  a  Jersey  cow  must  get  more  concentrates  per  lb.  of 
milk  than  a  Holstein  or  an  Ayrshire.  If  we  took  as  the 
basis  of  feeding  one 
pound  of  concentrates 
to  three  lbs.  of  milk, 
without  taking  notice 
of  the  percentage  of 
butter-fat,  some  cows 
of  high  records  would 
receive  too  rich  a  ra- 
tion, while  a  cow  of 
lower  production,  but 
with  richer  milk, 
would  not  get  enough 
concentrates  to  main- 
tain her  production. 

For  other  breeders, 
it  is  the  production 
of  fat  of  a  given  week 
that  regulates  t'hre 
quantity  of  concen- 
trates to  give  milking 
cows.  In  that  case  a 
well-balanced  daily 
ration  for  a  cow  would 
contain  as  many  lbs. 
of  concentr  a  t  e  s  as 
there  are   pounds  of 

butter-fat  produced  during  the  week.  This  pro- 
cedure obliges  the  breeder  to  not  only  weigh 
the  ''milk, — which  is  quite  necessary  if  he  wishes 
to  feed  his  cows  with  a  proper  ration, — but  also  to 
get  the  milk  of  his  cows  tested  now  and  then  to 
know  its  value  in  butter-fat. This  is  not  asking 
too  much  of  him,  for  the  breeder  who  undertakes  to 
feed  his  cattle  properly  will  impose  upon  himself  the 
duty  of  knowing  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
milk  of  every  cow  in  the  stable.  He  will  become  a 
member  of  a  cow-testing  association  and  consequently 
he  will  weigh  the  milk  of  his  cows  periodically  and  get 
their  percentage  of  butter-fat  now  and  then.  If  the 
application  of  the  second  rule  is  more  complicated  than 
the  first  one,  it  is  perhaps  surer  in  practice,  for  it  applies 
to  the  cows  of  all  breeds. 

Nature  of  Concentrates. 
Feed  given  to  dairy  cattle  should  be  rich  in  nitro- 
genous nutrients  and  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ash  or  mineral  substances.  The  mean  percentage  of 
protein  of  a  mixture  of  concentrates  varies  with  the 
quality  of  concentrates  that  compose  the  ration.  While 
a  mixture  of  concentrates  containing  14  to  16  per  cent, 
of  digestible  protein  would  give  good  results,  when  the 
cows  receive  clover  or  alfalfa  hay — the  only  roughages, 
by  the  way,  convenient  for  feeding  cattle  and  producing 
milk, — we  should  bring  up  the  percentage  of  protein  to 
18  or  20  per  cent.,  for  example,  when  we  use  the  more 
fibrous  hays  as  timothy  and  others,  instead  of  leguminous 
roughages. 

Summer  Silage. 
Summer  silage  is  another  factor  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  rearing  of  dairy  cattle,  for  it  allows 
us  to  give  the  cows  succulent  feed  when  the  summer* 
drought  appears  and  pastures  are  short.  As  succulent 
roughage  for  summer  feed,  corn  silage,  with  concentrates 
mixed  together  has  a  very  appreciable  value.  I  would 
even  add  that  summer  silage  has  more  advantages  than 
green  fodders  sown  in  the  spring.  Not  that  corn  will 
provoke  a  larger  secretion  of  milk,  for  it  is  a  proven 
fact  that  forage  plants,  cut  green  and  given  to  the  cows 


in  the  stable  in  summer,  have  just  as  much  value  as 
corn  silage  as  far  as  milk  production  is  concerned.  But 
silage  is  better  than  green  fodder  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  in  the  cost  of  the  seeding  and  cropping. 
It  is  less  trouble  and  expense  to  prepare  ground  for 
seeding  once,  to  sow  it  in  corn,  than  to  prepare  and  sow 
green  fodder  at  intervals  equally  spaced  and  in  different 
plots,  so  as  to  have  a  continual  supply  of  green  fodder 
for  the  cows,  such  as  oats  and  peas,  oats  and  vetches, 
oats,  peas  and  vetches.  A  second  difficulty  comes  at 
the  time  of  cropping  the  green  grass,  for  it  must  be  done 
every  day  or  every  second  day,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
when  a  certain  quantity  can  be  cut  only  for  the  daily 
ration  and  very  often  at  times  when  other  farm  work  is 
more  pressing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cropping  of  the 
corn  is  done  in  the  fall  and  all  at  one  time.  With  silage 
one  is  never  taken  by  surprise. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  summer 
silage  presents  a  fodder  of  uniform  composition,  always 
relished  by  cattle  and  eaten  with  avidity.  It  is  another 
thing  with  green  fodder.  Though  sown  at  different 
dates,  their  composition  varies  necessarily.  If  it  is  too 
young  in  growth,  it  will  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
water,  it  will  be  too  laxative,  and  if  the  fodder  is  clover 
or  alfalfa,  there  is  danger  of  bloating.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, vegetation  is  too  far  advanced,  the  fodder  loses 
its  succulence  and  the  cattle  leave  some  to  waste,  it 
being  too  fibrous.  Then,  if  the  seeding  is  done  late, 
so  as  to  have  a  supply  of  green  fodder  in  August  and 
September,  it  may  happen  that  the  germination  is  poor 
after  a  severe  drought ;  or  at  least  the  crop  may  be  poor. 
By  summer  silage  these  inconveniences  are  avoided 
and  one  is  assured  of  a  succulent  feed  that  will  prevent 
a  too  rapid  decline  of  milk  flow  during  a  bad  season. 
Production  will  continue  in  full  flow  right  in  the  fall  and 
beginning  of  winter. 

R.  O.  P.  Testing. 
I  have  already  insinuated  about  its  importance  for  a 
breeder.  We  have  constantly  tested  the  milk  of  our 
cows  ever  since  the  foundation  of  our  herd.  Until  1918 
the  test  was  a  private  one,  but  at  that  time  we  became 
members  of  the  Association  of  official  testing  of  dairy 
herds,  to  better  improve  our  cows  and  get  an  increased 
yield  of  milk.  We  have  decided  to  keep  in  our  herd 
only  cows  that  are  able  to  produce  enough  milk  to  get 


A  few  of  the  Mature  Ayrshires  in  the  R.O.P.  at  the  Oka  Agricultural  Institute. 

them  on  the  R.  O.  P.  list.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
saying  that  we  have  not  had  to  discard  many  animals 
on  account  of  insufficient  production,  and  last  year, 
out  of  20  cows  under  test,  there  is  only  one  whose  actual 
yield  is  not  sufficient  to  qualify.  But  this  cow  having 
freshened  in  August,  1921,  she  may  still  give  enough 
milk  to  merit  this  honor. 

We  limit  every  year  the  number  of  cows  entering 
for  the  test,  since  it  is  impossible  to  control  officially 
a  complete  herd  of  sixty  head  of  cattle.  By  saying 
that  we  do  not  keep  other  cows  than  R.  O.  P.  ones 
in  our  stable,  we  mean  that  we  require  of  our  mature 
cows  a  minimum  of  8,500  lbs.  of  milk  and  323  lbs'  of 
fat  for  the  Ayrshires.  A  mature  Holstein  should  yield 
10,500  lbs.  of  milk  with  357  lbs.  of  fat,  while  Canadian 
cows  must  have  6,800  lbs.  of  milk  and  306  lbs.  of  fat. 

Our  efforts,  as  one  may  judge  by  the  number  of 
R.  O.  P.  cows  in  our  hers,  have  been  crowned  with 
success,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  do  not  buy  any  cows 
but  raise  them  here.  Though  we  commenced  official 
dairy  testing  only  in  1918,  we  have  38  cows  registered 
in  the  R.  O.  P.  list,  or  the  Honor  Roll.  This  number 
embraces  a  few  cows  that  have  not  finished  period 
of  lactation,  and  some  that  have  not  yet  freshened. 
Freshening  after  completion  of  test  is  still  required 
for  the  registration  of  Canadian  cows,  as  it  is  also  for 
the  Honor  Roll  of  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  The  average 
yield  of  milk  of  Ayrshire  cows  that  have  finished  their 
period  of  lactation  is  10,000  lbs.,  less  12  lbs.  The, 
average  of  Canadian  cows  is  8,531  lbs.  We  have 
21  cows  in  the  R.  O.  P.  in  addition  to  those  having 
completed  one  test,  and  we  hope  to  have  in  all  59  next 
year. 

Fall  Freshening. 
The  practice  of  fall  freshening  has  contributed,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  increase  the  annual  production  of  our 
cows.  I  am  satisfied  that,  under  actual  conditions,  fall 
freshened  cows  give  20  to  25  per  cent,  more  milk  than 
those  that  freshen  in  the  spring  or  summer.  To  obtain 
good  results  with  this  method  of  breeding,  cattle  must 
have  convenient  winter  quarters,  with  plenty  of  room, 


in  a  clean,  well-lighted,  and  ventilated  stable,  and 
receive  feed  appropriate  to  their  needs — feed  that 
stimulates  the  secretion  of  milk.  If  winter  feeding  \s 
then  more  costly,  we  must  note  that  dairy  produce  then 
sells  for  better  prices  and  profits  are  larger.  We  may 
easily  conceive  that  this  practice  of  fall  freshening  is 
especially  good  for  farmers  who  sell  their  milk  in  the 
city. 

After  having  given  a- good  quantity  of  milk  during 
the  five  or  six  months  of  winter  time,  the  production 
of  a  cow  will  naturally  have  a  tendency  to  diminish. 
But  with  the  fine  days  of  spring  and  succulent  pasture 
soon  in  view,  milk  secretion  will  receive  a  greater  stimulus 
and  maintain  this  during  the  most  of  the  summer. 
Consequently,  a  cow  will  go  dry  when  pastures  are  low, 
when  droughts  are  severe,  and  during  the  season  of 
"cattle  flies,"  since  these  are  factors  that  largely  prevent 
high  production  of  milk.  The  advantages  of  fall 
freshening  are  the  more  valuable  if  pastures  are  not  rich, 
if  they  dry  up  quickly  in  summer,  if  they  are  far  from 
the  stable  and  if  the  land  is  poor.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, pasture  can  but  furnish  sufficient  food  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  cows. 

It  is  a  known  fact  also  that  the  practice  of  fall 
freshening  is  favorable  to  the  raising  of  fine  calves. 
The  breeder  can  give  more  time  to  the  raising  of  these 
small  animals,  since  the  pressing  work  on  the  farm  is 
completed.  There  is  always  a  big  rush  in  the  spring. 
Calves  are  also  ready  to  wean  in  the  spring  time,  and  wean- 
ing is  then  possible  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
because  the  young  calves  will  not  suffer  any  drawback 
in  their  growth  after  a  change  of  conditions,  since  grass 
is  abundant  and  the  weather  clement.  This  young 
stock  will  continue  to  develop  all  summer  without  much 
special  care.  On  the  other  hand,  spring  calves  do  not 
prosper  well  on  spring  pastures,  and  it  is  more  ad- 
vantageous to  keep  them  in  the  stable  the  first  summer. 
The  heat  of  the  sun,  the  flies  and  the  young  grass  are 
all  causes  that  combine  to  prevent  good  development 
of  very  young  stock  on  pasture.  These  calves  must  also 
be  richly  fed  the  following  winter,  while  one  can  winter 
fall  calves  more  economically  because  they  can  utilize 
a  greater  quantity  of  roughages  and  will  not  need  so 
many  concentrates. 


Thorndale  Dairymen  Getting  There. 

Ontario  almost  has  a  precedent  of  her  own  for  the 
principles  of  co-operation  in  dairying  advocated  recently 
in  this  province  by  Aaron  Sapiro,  the  Californian  who 
placed  before  the  farmers  of  Ontario  the  great  advantages 
of  co-operative  marketing  of  farm  products.  About  a 
year  ago  the  milk  producers  of  the  Thorndale  district 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex  decided  that  they  would  be 
better  off  if  they  operated  a  plant  of  their  own  which 
would  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  more  than  the 
cheese  market  and  as  a  result  they  decided  to  organize 
a  co-operative  company  under  the  co-operative  section 
of  the  Ontario  Companies  Act,  which  would  operate 
strictly  on  co-operative  principles.  Two  factors  are 
outstanding  in  this  determination  of  the  Thorndale 
producers.  First  is  the  inspiration  they  received  from 
the  success  which  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Branch 
has  achieved  in  the  operation  of  the  Finch  Dairy  Station 
through  the  amalgamation  of  three  or  four  smaller 
cheese  factories  in  19 1 2  and  the  subsequent  catering  to  the 
most  profitable  dairy  markets,  whether  it  be  whole  milk, 
sweet  cream,  cheese  or  butter.  The  second  factor, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Ontario  dairying, 
is  the  fact  that  the  Thorndale  producers  determined  to 
introduce  into  their  company  the  principle  of  a  strong 
contract  between  the  producer  and  the  company.  That 
is  to  say,  they  decided  that  they  would  try  out  the  very 
thing  that  Mr.  Sapiro  advocated  most  strongly,  the 
binding  of  the  shareholder  to  the  company  by  a  contract 
which  would  make  it  illegal  for  any  member  of  the 
company  to  market  his  milk  elsewhere  but  through  the 
plant  of  the  company. 

"The  Farmer's  Advocate"  has  been  watching  the 
progress  of  this  company  very  closely  ever  since  organ- 
ization was  first  spoken  about  and  we  are  very  glad  to 
see  that  the  organizers  are  meeting  with  success  in 
getting  the  producers  to  sign  up  with  the  new  company 
under  these  unusual  conditions.  We  confidently  expect 
that  the  Thorndale  company  will  prove  the  pivotal  point 
upon  which  the  whole  trend  of  co-operation  in  Ontario 
dairying  may  turn  within  the  next  few  years,  because 
once  they  get  a  sufficient  number  of  shares  sold  in  the 
new  company,  this  alone,  with  the  exception  of  good 
management  is  almost  a  guarantee  of  success.  Manage- 
ment is  of  the  first  importance,  but  it  may  be  confidently 
expected,  we  think,  that  the  men  who  have  signed  up  to 
market  all  of  their  milk  through  this  one  plant  for  the 
next  five  years  will  make  sure  that  the  manager  selected 
is  one  capable  of  handling  the  business.  The  greatest 
drawback  to  co-operative  companies  in  the  past  has 
been  that  they  either  suffered  through  bad  management 
or  the  members  did  not  give  the  management 
a  chance.  The  contract  provides  that  the  manage- 
ment shall  have  a  chance  and  any  management  deserves 
this  much. 

The  Thorndale  producers  decided  that  they  would 
go  ahead  and  construct  a  plant  of  their  own  when  they 
had  a  minimum  $15,000  subscribed  at  $100  per  share. 
They  have  had  many  disappointments,  but  through 
it  all  they  have  persevered  and  the  result  is  that  now  they 
have  100  men  pledged  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  and 
$10,000  subscribed.  They  have  had  no  Sapiro  to  enthuse 
their  neighbors  nor  have  they  had  much  help  from  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  has  meant  that 
a  few  men  with  the  success  of  the  new  company  at 
heart,  have  gone  about  the  district  and  talked  the  thing 
over  with  their  neighbors  and  they  are  now  ready  to  put 
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over  the  last  $5,000  of  the  minimum  required.  It  is 
significant  that  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  men  who  have  been 
approached  in  connection  with  the  company  have 
signed  the  contract  and  taken  out  stock.  This  is  a 
good  answer  for  the  critics  who  believe  that  farmers  will 
never  sign  a  contract  to  be  loyal  to  their  own  company. 
They  will  do  so,  we  are  convinced,  if  they  are  asked  to 
sign  something  to  their  advantage  and  if  the  matter  is 
put  before  them  properly. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  helped  the  Thorndale 
people  to  get  as  far  as  they  have  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  made  everybody  work.  Just  recently,  $4,500 
was  signed  up  by  means  of  a  contest  between  two  teams 
and  an  oyster  supper  was  held  March  13  to  celebrate 
the  success  of  the  teams.  At  this  supper  E.  H.  Stone- 
house,  President  of  the  Ontario  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion was  present  and  laid  before  the  stockholders  and 
others  present,  a  careful  review  of  the  dairy  situation 
in  general.  In  regard  to  the  dairy  situation  in  the 
Dominion,  Mr.  Stonehouse  urged  the  need  of  quality 
rather  than  quantity  if  Canada  was  to  retain  her  place 
as  an  exporter  of  dairy  produce.  New  Zealand  he 
pointed  out,  was  a  serious  competitor  in  European 
markets.  Mr.  Stonehouse  advocated  the  co-operative 
system  as  being  the  best  solution  of  marketing  of  dairy 
products..  There  was  danger,  however,  in  establishing 
too  many  local  co-operative  plants,  which  would  in 
turn  become  competitors  of  one  another,  unless  their 
output  could  be  handled  and  managed  by  a  central 
company.  By  such  means,  any  surplus  production 
of  cheese  during  the  flush  months  could  be  held  in  cold 
storage  and  released  as  the  markets  required. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Fertilizers  for  the  Gardener. 

Animal  manure  is  the  standby  of  the  market  gardener 
wherever  it  can  be  obtained  at  all  conveniently  and  at  a 
reasonable  price.  In  some  places,  however,  manure  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  and  gardeners 
are  having  to  depend  upon  supplementary  applications 
of  commercial  fertilizers  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before.  Those  who  are  fortunately  located  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  stockyards  or  livery  stables  or  who  can  have 
the  manure  shipped  to  them  in  carload  lots  at  rates 
which  are  not  prohibitive,  still  depend  largely  upon 
manure  for  the  fertilization  of  their  land,  but  even  they 
are  finding  that  it  pays  to  use  a  certain  amount  of 
fertilizer  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured.  Gardeners 
are  especially  interested  in  the  fertilizer  problem  be- 
cause they  must  use  fertilizers  in  such  large  amounts 
annually.  When  it  is  considered  that  land  which  has 
been  used  for  the  production  of  garden  crops  for  ten 
or  more  years,  and  which  it  might  be  expected  would 
be  in  a  very  high  state  of  fertility,  is  still  given  applica- 
tions of  manure  as  high  as  forty  or  fifty  loads  per  acre, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  there  are  few  things  more 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  successful  market 
gardener  than  a  good  supply  of  fertilizing  material. 
In  fact,  the  questions  of  seed  and  soil  fertility  are  the  two 
most  important  questions  for  the  vegetable  grower  to 
solve,  aside  from  the  question  of  marketing  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  some  men  do 
not  make  a  greater  success  of  gardening  is  because  they 
do  not  feed  the  land  sufficiently  to  make  it  produce 
intensively.  Vegetable  growing  on  a  commercial  scale 
is  the  most  intensive  form  of  agriculture,  and  as  such, 
the  land  devoted  to  it  must  be  fed  if  it  is  to-  produce 
paying  crops. 

Fertilizers  are  only  valuable  for  soils  if  they  furnish 
one  or  more  of  the  three  elements  of  soil  fertility  which 
are  more  commonly  lacking,  namely,  nitrogen,  potash 


and  phosphoric  acid.  Not  enly  must  these  be  furnished 
in  sufficient  quantity1;  but  they  must  also  be  present 
in  an  available  form  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  most 
soils  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  to  last  for  many  years  if  it  could  be  transformed 
into  a  form  that  would  be  readily  available  for  the  plant. 
Except  for  potatoes  perhaps,  there  is  not  the  same  need 
for  the  application  of  potash  fertilizers  to  garden  icrops 
as  is  the  case  with  the  other  elements,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  if  manure  is  applied  in  moderate  amounts 
potash  will  be  present  to  a  degree  that  will  satisfy  most 
crops.  However,  in  the  case  of  either  potash  or  phos- 
phoric acid,  no  harm  is  done  if  these  elements  are  supplied 
in  excess  of  the  amount  required,  because  they  will  be 
held  in  the  soil  for  future  crops,  whereas  nitrogen  is 
likely  to  be  leached  out  and  lost  unless  it  is  applied 
practically  as  it  is  needed  by  the  plants  and  in  amounts 
that  are  not  excessive. 

Manure  contains  about  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  5 
pounds  of  potash  and  10  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  per 
ton  on  the  average,  and  as  crops  vary  in  their  fertilizer 
requirements  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  by  carefully 
studying  the  requirements  of  different  crops,  good  use 
can  be  made  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  balancing  the 
amount  of  fertility  supplied  in  manure  by  the  addition  of 
either  nitrogen,  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  as  the  case 
may  be.  There  are  some  men  who  depend  altogether 
upon  applications  of  manure  and  apply  annually  all 
the  manure  they  can  plow  under.  We  believe  it  is  a 
safe  as  well  as  a  true  statement,  however,  that  better 
results  could  be  secured  in  some  cases  if  less  manure  were 
used  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  balanced  for  the  crop  by 
the  use  of  some  commercial  fertilizers. 

Too  many  men  have  been  led  to  waste  their  money 
through  the  purchase  of  so-called  special  fertilizers  for 
certain  crops.  Some  fertilizers  of  this  kind  have  given 
good  results  and  have  been  made  up  with  some  under- 
standing of  what  that  particular  crop  requifes,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  brands  which  on  analysis  have  been 
found  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  filler  and  some  of  the 
cheaper  fertilizing  constituents  in  proportions  that  are 
not  suitable  for  the  crop  in  question.  These  ready 
mixed,  or  complete  fertilizers  should  be  scrutinized 
carefully  by  every  purchaser  if  they  are  used  at  all. 
The  plan  that  is  preferable  by  far  is  for  the  gardener  to 
buy  his  ingredients  and  mix  them  himself  in  the  pro- 
portions that  he  has  found  by  experience  to  give  results. 
The  mixing  is  a  simple  operation  and  does  not  take  much 
time,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay 
for  the  transportation  of  a  large  amount  of  filler  that 
is  put  into  the  fertilizer  to  make  it  bulky  and  to  assist 
in  spreading  a  comparatively  small  amount  over  a  large 
area. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
compound  a  fertilizer  that  would  be  equally  valuable 
for  all  crops.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  make  up  a 
standard  fertilizer  that  will  do  for  nearly  all  crops  as  far  as 
it  goes  and  to  supplement  this  by  special  applications 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  three  elements  most  necessary 
according  to  the  need  of  the  crop.  The  Chemistry 
Division  of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms,  Ottawa, 
suggests  a  mixture  of  530  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  (15 
per  cent,  nitrogen)  1,000  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
(16  per  cent,  available  phosphoric  acid)  and  320  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  (50  per  cent,  potash)  as  a  standard 
fertilizer  which  will  contain  4  per  cent,  nitrogen,  and 
8  per  cent,  each  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
This  can  be  supplied  to  various  crops  in  differing  amounts 
and  it  can  be  supplemented  by  other  fertilizers  as 
required.  The  basic  or  standard  mixture  can  be  applied 
at  the  rate  of  from  500  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre  according 
to  the  crop.  For  individual  garden  vegetables  the 
Chemistry  Division  at  Ottawa  recommends  fertilizing 
as  follows: 

Cabbage  is  a  gross  feeder  and  particularly  responds 


te  heavy  applications  of  manure  and  nitrogenous  ferti- 
lizers.   It  requires  also  liberal  supplies  of  phosphoric^ 

acid.  For  cabbage,  even  on  well-manured  land,  the 
maximum  quantity  of  one  or  other  of  the  basic  mixtures-; 
may  be  advantageously  applied  and,  if  growth  is  nof 
satisfactory,  nitrate  of  soda,  say,  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds 
per  acre  in  each  application.  The  fertilizing  of  Brussels 
sprouts,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  and  spinach  should  be 
almost  as  liberal  as  that  recommended  for  cabbage. 
They  may,  however,  be  injured  by  an  excess  of  nitrogen 
which,  in  a  fertilizer  for  these  crops,  should  not,  as  a  rule, 
exceed  the  equivalent  of  250  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre. 

In  addition  to  a  moderate  dressing  of  the  best 
barnyard  manure  available,  preferably  applied  and 
worked  into  the  soil  the  previous  autumn,  600  to  800 
pounds  per  acre  of  the  basic  mixture  may  be  employed" 
for  potatoes.  Potash,  being  the  dominant  ingredient 
required  in  a  fertilizer  for  this  crop,  should,  if  procurable, 
be  applied  on  soils  of  the  lighter  types  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  of  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre.! 
Spring  application  of  manure  for  this  crop  is  undesirable 
since  the  direct  contact  of  the  manure  with  the  tubers 
is  apt  to  encourage  the  development  of  scab.  Early 
varieties  of  potatoes  may  derive  benefit  from  additional 
nitrogen,  which  may  be  supplied  in  top  dressings  of 
nitrate  of  soda  applied  during  the  early  stages  of  growth. 

If  furnished  with  a  fairly  liberal  supply  of  barnyard 
manure,  turnips  and  radishes  frequently  require  only 
phosphoric  acid,  which  may  take  the  form  of  from  500 
to  700  pounds  of  superphosphate  or,  if  the  soil  is  especial- 
ly heavy  or  in  need  of  lime,  from  600  to  800  pounds  of 
basic  slag  per  acre.  It  has  been  found  that  basic  slag 
has  been  instrumental  in  checking  the  development  of 
"club  root"  prevalent  in  acid  soils.  If  the  land  has  been 
only  lightly  manured,  a  top-dressing  of  100  to  125  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  per  acre,  applied  before  thinning  the' 
plants,  may  prove  useful  in  imparting  early  vigor  to 
the  crop. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  beets,  carrots  and 
parsnips  do  better  when  following  a  manured  crop  than 
when  receiving  direct  applications  of  manure.  They 
have  greater  difficulty  than  either  cabbage  or  turnips  in 
securing  their  potash  supply.  Accordingly,  for  these 
crops  100  to  150  pounds  of  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash 
is  suggested.  A  medium  application  of  the  basic 
fertilizer  mixture  may  be  advantageously  applied  also. 

Beans  and  peas  are  particularly  benefitted  by  ap- 
plications of  potash  and  lime,  therefore,  wood  ashes 
(which  supply  both  these  elements)  would  be  very  suit- 
able for  their  direct  fertilization.  Muriate  or  sulphate 
of  potash,  if  procurable,  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  100 
to  150  pounds  per  acre  or  light  soils.  Although  not 
specially  requiring  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer,  a  small 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  usually  encourages  the  growth 
of  these  crops  in  the  early  stages.  A  too  liberal  applica- 
tion of  an  available  nitrogenous  fertilizer  will,  in  moist 
warm  weather,  induce  a  growth  of  the  vine  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  pods  and  seeds. 

Like  beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  onions  seem  to 
produce  the  best  results  on  a  loamy,  rich  soil  which  has 
been  well  manured  for  the  preceding  crop.  They  are 
gross  feeders  and  respond  to  heavy  fertilizing.  Large 
quantities  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are,  however,  not 
desirable,  since  such  cause  "thick  necks"  and  abnormal 
development  of  "top."  The  maximum  application  of 
one  or  other  of  the  basic  mixtures  would,  as  a  rule, 
be  required  for  this  crop,  with  subsequent  top  dressings  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  applied  sparingly  and  as  frequently 
as  the  appearance  of  the  crop  dictates,  but  the  maximum 
quantity  that  can  be  applied  with  safety  in  any  one 
dressing  will  be  200  pounds  per  acre. 

Celery  resembles  onions  in  its  fertilizer  require- 
ments and  is  benefitted  by  liberal  manuring. 
Sweet  corn  prefers  well  manured,  loamy  soils  and  should 
receive  a  medium  application  of  the  basic  fertilizer 
mixture  to  force  an  early  growth.  Nitrogenous  fertilizers 
should  not  be  too  liberally  applied,  as  excess  of  nitrogen 
would  have  a  tendency  to  delay  the  formation  and  ripen- 
ing of  the  ears.  Tomatoes  ought  not  to  be  heavily 
manured,  as  an  excess  of  nitrogen  encourages  an  ab- 
normal development  of  vine  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit 
production.  It  is  a  crop,  however,  that  benefits  from 
unusually  large  applications  of  a  phosphatic  fertilizer. 

Asparagus  requires  abundant  supplies  of  available 
plant  food,  not  only  to  produce  a  vigorous  growth  of 
early  shoots  but  also  of  the  roots  and  tops  after  cutting 
has  ceased,  which  ensures  a  large  production  the  follow- 
ing season.  Nitrate  of  soda  should  be  given  sparingly 
on  the  appearance  of  the  first  shoots.  If  the  soil  is  not 
rich,  the  manure  may  be  supplemented  by  an  applica- 
tion of  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  the  basic  fertilizer 
recommended.  Rhubarb  requires  treatment  similar 
to  that  prescribed  for  asparagus  and  responds  to  heavy 
applications  of  manure.  For  cucumbers,  muskmelons, 
water  melons,  pumpkins  and  squash  the  use  of  a  rich 
manure  compost  in  the  hill  seems  to  produce  rno^t 
satisfactory  results.  They  require  liberal  supplies  of 
available  plant  food,  but,  having  a  long  season  of  growth, 
nitrogen  may  be  given  mostly  in  slow  acting  forms  such 
as  bone  meal,  dried  blood,  tankage,  etc.  Top  dressings 
of  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  applied  subsequently  as 
required.  

E.  F.  Palmer,  Director  Horticultural  Experiment 
Station,  Vineland  Station,  recommends  the  following 
distances  for  fruit  planting:  "Apples,  36  to  40  feet  for 
standards,  with  fillers  at  18  to  20  feet;  cherries,  sweet, 
25  to  30  feet — sour,  18  to  20  feet;  peaches,  18  to  20  feet: 
pears,  16  to  18  feet;  plums,  18  to  20  feet;  smaller  grow- 
ing varieties  possibly  closer.  Consideration  must,  of 
course,  be  given  to  the  variety  being  planted.  Smaller, 
growing  varieties  can  be  given  the  absolute  minimum  dit- 
tances  with  larger  growing  varieties  relatively  farther 
apart." 


An  Old  Orchard  with  Tops  Pruned  Down  to  a  Reasonable  Height. 


April  6,  1922 
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The  Farmer  Feeds  Them 
All. 

The  King  may  rule  o'er  land  and  sea, 
The  Lord  may  live  right  royally, 
The  Soldier  ride  in  pomp  and  pride, 
The  Sailor    roam  o'er  the  ocean  wide; 
But  this  ot  that,  what'er  befall, 
The  Farmer,  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  Writer  thinks,  the  Poet  sings, 
The  Craftsman  follows  wondrous  things, 
The  Doctor  heals,  the  Lawyer  pleads, 
The  Miner   follows  the  precious  leads, 
But  this  or  that,  whate'er  befall, 
The  Farmer,  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  Farmer's  trade  is  one  of  worth, 
His  pasture  with  the  sky  and  earth, 
His  pasture  with  the  sun  and  rain, 
And  no  man  loses  for  his  gain. 
And  men  may  rise  and  men  may  fall 
But  the  Farmer ,  he  must  feed  them  all 

God  bless  the  rnan  who  sows  the  wheat, 
Who  finds  us  milk  and  fruit,  and  meat. 
May  his  purse  be  heavy,  his  heart  be  light, 
His  cattle,  his  corn,  his  all  go  right; 
God  bless  the  seed  his  hands  let  fall, 
For  the  Farmer,  he  must  feed  us  all. 


People,  Past  and 
Present. 

Two  Rival  Germans. 

IT  is  interesting  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  two  great  financial  magnates 
in  Germany,  Hugo  Stinnes  and  Dr. 
Walter  Rathenau,  and  to  wonder 
if  either  is  likely  to  become  an  absolute 
controlling  influence  in  that  country. 
That  Rathenau  receives  more  recognition 
from  the  Western  countries  of  Europe 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  appointed  (by  the  German 
Government,  of  course)  to  head  the 
German  delegation  to  Cannes  some  weeks 
ago;  but  the  fact  remains  that  Stinnes 
wields  powerful  instruments  of  influence, 
and  has,  indeed,  been  called  at  times  "the 
uncrowned  King  of  Germany." 

Rathenau  is  of  Jewish  descent.  His 
father,  Emil  Rathenau,  was  the  founder 
of  the  General  Electricity  Company 
in  Germany,  and  the  greatest  figure  of  his 
day  in  industrial  Germany.-  The  son 
succeeded  him  in  business,  and  in  ad- 
dition blazed  trails  for  himself  in  other 
lines — as  a  philosopher,  inventor  and 
writer  of  books.  Always  a  student, 
by  the  time  he  was  26,  he  had  invented 
a  method  for  obtaining  alkalies,  and 
a  corporation  had  been  formed  to  exploit 
the  discovery,  building  works  in  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland  and  Poland.  At  the 
age  of  35  he  became  manager  of  the 
Elektro  Bank,  which  had  been  "founded 
by  his  father  as  a  'holding  company' 
to  promote  electrical  enterprises  and 
control  their  operations  in  the  interests 
of  the  General  Electric  Company."— So 
his-  life  went  on,  every  turn  of  it  giving 
him  the  experience  necessary  to  make 
him  an  expert  in  finance. 

When  the  War  came  he  was  practically 
put  in  charge  of  the  whole  industrial 
and  trade  organization  of  Germany,  then 
in  1915  his  father  died  and  ho  became 
President  o'  the  Electrical  Company, 
the  industrial  organization  being  passed 
over  to  an  army  officer,  who  made  a 
muddle  of  it. 

His  name  was  not  widely  known, 
however,  until  the  issue  of  his  books 
of  philosophy,  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
war.  A  few  sentences  (selected  by  the 
Review  of  Reviews)  from  these  books 
may  show  something  of  his  trend  ot 
thought. 

"The  real  world  is  the  world  of  the 
mind." 


"Skepticism  is  deceit;  pessimism  is 
oily.  In  an  age  of  machinery  he  will 
not  have  a  man  machine.' ' 

"We  are  not  here  merely  for  happiness. 
Our  wills  do  not  exist,  nor  development 
take  place,  simply  to  increase  our  happi- 
ness. We  are  not  on  the  way  to  happiness 
but  on  that  leading  to  amelioration,  the 
way  of  the  soul,  and  we  must  tread  that 
even  though  happines  collapse.  And 
we  take  that  way  not  because  we  must, 
but  because  we  will.  .  .  Not  fear 
and  not  hope  are  the  driving  forces,  but 
faith  which  springs  from  resolve,  utter 
need  and  God's  will."  .  .  "He  calls 
for  a  return  to  seriousness,"  notes  the 
Review,  "he  pleads  for  a  simpler  life." — 
And  then,  quoting  again  fiom  his  words. 
"It  is  not  the  struggle  for  existence  which 
posions  life,  but  the  struggle  for  the 
trifle  ',  the  vanities,  the  worthless  things." 
— Rather  extraordinary  words,  those, 
for  a  financial  magnate.  We  quote  again. 
"Always  he  wants  simplicity,  which  need 
not  be  drab  or  dull.  .  Above  all,  he 
wants  the  world  to  recognize  and  achieve 
its  unity." 

His  writings — so  unlike  those  of  the 
writers  before  the  War  (Nietszche, 
Treitszche,  Bernhardi) — are  said  to  be 
exerting  a  constantly  increasing  influence 
upon  the  thinking  portion  of  Ger  many, 
and  to  be  selling  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Hugo  Stinnes,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
to  be  of  more  materialistic  mind.  But 
he  wields  a  great  influence  also,  by 
reason  of  his  great  wealth  and  his  control 
of  a  chain  of  newspapers  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Czecho- Slovakia  and  Hungary 
It  is  said  that  he  visions  a  consolidated 
Central  Europe,  including  Poland  and 
Belgium,  created  through  economic  do- 
mination. He  is  the  principal  stock- 
holder in  the  Norddeutschen  Lloyd 
steamship  line;  own;  the  most  of  the  air 
route  lines  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia; 
controls  navigation  along  the  Danube  in 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Rou- 
mania;  owns  paper  mills  and  has  interests 
in  many  other  works     In  short  he  is  a 


screen  unbeautiful  walls  or  fences;  to 
give  privacy  to  home  grounds;  etc. 

For  these  purposes  hedges  of  varying 
heights  are  used,  depending  upon  the 
use  to  which  each  is  to  be  put. 

For  a  low-growing  formal  hedge, 
to  be  clipped  into  a  square  or  rounded 
form,  privet  is  a  favorite,  but  it  is  not 
always  hardy  very  far  north.  It  stands 
shearing  well  and  is  easily  grown  if 
given  good  drainage  and  good,  rich  soil. 
The  plants  may  be  set  a  foot  apart — in 
a  double  row  if  a  very  thick  hedge  is 
desired.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted 
they  should  be  cut  back  severely  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  ground  to  force  them 
to  form  a  thick,  bushy  growth. 

If  a  taller  clipped  hedge  is  desired  cedar 
will  be  found  quite  satisfactory. 

Informal  Hedges,  or  Single 
Specimens. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  informal 
hedges  are  best  for  a  farm,  as  they  require 
practically  no  care  except  to  clip  out  dead 
wood,  lop  off  ungainly,  straggling  branches, 
and  put  on  a  mulch  of  fertilizer  about 
the  roots  in  fall,  or  work  it  in  in  spring. 

For  a  low-growing  hedge  of  this  kind, 
nothing  can  be  better  than  Japanese 
barberry  (Berberis  Thunbergii).  It  is 
only  about  4J^  ft.  high  when  full  grown; 
has  thick  spiny  growth  that  repels  in- 
vaders; has  attractive  foliage  that  changes 
from  tender  green  in  spring  to  dark  green 
in  summer,  then  to  every  shade  of  yellow, 
red  and  crimson  in  fall;  and  carries  pretty 
red  berries  until  late  in  the  winter. 
Three  or  four-year-old  bushes  planted 
18  inches  apart  will  soon  form  a  fine 
dense  hedge. 

Japanese  barberry,  by  the  way,  does 
not  bring  smut  to  wheat,,  as  its  taller, 
more  common  cousin  has  been  accused  of 
doing 

The  flowers  of  the  Japanese  barberry  are 
rather  inconspicuous,  but  there  are 
numbers  of  flowering  shrubs  that  are 
lovely  for  informal  hedges,  or  for  growing 
in  clumps  or  singly  as  one  chooses. 


"Bridal  Wreath"  (Spirea  Van  Houteii)  Grown  as  a  Hedge. 


man  of  tremendous  ability,  one  of  the 
great  financiers  of  Europe,  and  a  formid- 
able rival,  where  rivalry  is  possible,  to 
Walter  Rathenau,  philosopher  and  fin- 
ancier. What  the  rivalry  of  these  men, 
politically,  shall  mean  in  Germany 
remains  to  be  seen 


Shrubs  For  All  Purposes. 

Hedges  (Formal.) 

HEDGES  are  most  effectively  orna- 
mental— or  should  one  say  orna- 
mentally eifective? — when  they  are 
apparently  of  most  use,  e.  g.:  to  mark 
boundaries,  as  between  lawn  and  vege- 
table garden;  to  edge  a  drive  or  walk;  to 


Among  the  shrubs  of  this  kind  that  can 
be  recommended,  are: 

Bridal  Wreath  (Spirea  Van  Houteii): 
The  whitest  of  all  white-flowering  shrubs. 
It  grows  from  4  to  5  ft.  in  height,  with  a 
breadth  almost  as  great,  is  not  troubled 
by  insects,  and  is  covered  in  June  with 
sprays  of  white  flowers  that  make  it 
look  like  a  fountain  of  bloom.  For 
a  hedge  plant  about  3  ft.  apart.  .  . 
Occasionally  the  pink  weigelia  is  planted 
alternately  with  this  spirea.  The  blossoms 
come  out  at  the  same  time  producing  a 
variety  that  some  prefer  to  the  unbroken 
white  of  the  spirea  alone. 

Japanese  Rose  (Rosa  Rugosa):  A 
hardy  wild  rose,  immune  to  insect  pests, 
with  pink,  white  or  crimson  flowers 
succeeded  by  red  hips  in  fall.    .    .  The 


leaves  of  this  rose  are  attractive  all 
summer  and  very  beautiful  in  fall  when 
they  turn  to  yellow  and  red.  The 
flowers  are  most  numerous  in  June,  but 
persist  in  odd  blooms  later.  .  For 
hedges  plant  2  or  more  feet  apart. 

Hydrangea  (Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora):  This  shrub  produces  in 
July,  very  large  trusses  of  white  and 
pinkish  flowers  which  remain  into  late 
autumn.  The  shrub  will  grow  quite  tall, 
but  can  be  kept  pruned  to  any  height, 
the  pruning  being  done  in  spring.  For 
hedge  plant  3  feet  apart. 

Mock  Orange  (Philadelpkus  coronarius) : 
— The  well-known,  tall,  white-flowered, 
oddly-perfumed  "syringa"  (wrongly 
named).  Will  grow  15  feet  high,  and  is 
useful  for  screening  ugly  buildings  or 
other  objectionable  views.  For  hedge 
plant  3  feet  apart. 

Dogwood  (Cornus  alba):  Bears  white 
flowers  in  June,  but  the  red  twigs  are 
quite  showy  and  attractive  in  winter. 
For  hedge  plant  about  3  ft.  apart.  It 
will  grow  to  a  height  of  8  feet. 

Japan  Quince  (Japonica  cydonia) :  Grows 
to  height  of  4  ft.,  bearing,  in  May, 
beautiful  red  flowers.  Among  first  shrubs 
to  bloom.    Must  be  watched  for  scale. 

Golden  Bells  (Forsylhia):  Grows  to 
height  of  5  to  8  feet.  Very  beautiful 
in  early  May  with  yellow  flowers.  Better 
for  clumps  or  single  specimens  than  for 
hedges. 

Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  Tartarica):  10 
ft.  tall  when  grown;  bears  pink  flowers 
and  pretty  berries.    Useful  for  screen. 

Lilac  (Syringa):  Several  varieties, 
— will  keep  up  bloom  several  weeks. 
Beautiful,   fragrant,    useful   for  screen. 

Japanese  Snowball  (Viburnum  plicatum) 
—6  to  8  ft.  high,  white  flowers  in  June. 
Better  and  showier  than  Common  Snow- 
ball. 

The  secret  of  success  in  growing  shrubs 
is:  Good  drainage,  rich  soil,  careful 
planting:  If  manure  is  worked  into  the 
soil  at  time  of  planting  it  should  be 
old  and  mellow.  Spring  is  a  better  time 
for  planting  than  fall  as  the  shrubs 
are  given  time  to  establish  themselves 
thoroughly  before  being  subjected  to  the 
rigors  of  winter. 

Before  closing  it  may  be  remarked 
that  our  native  elders  (purple  or  red 
berries)  and  sumachs  form  excellent 
hedges.  They  are  best  when  planted 
by  themselves,  not  mixed,  and  require 
no  care  except  to  keep  them  within  bounds 


\n  Aid  to  Evergreen  Trans- 
plantation. 

-pRANSPLANTING  is  a  fussy  oper- 
ation and  quite  often  not  successful 
*  particularly  in  the  case  of  large 
plants  and  trees.  The  evergreens  stand 
the  process  with  little  power  of  recup- 
eration. A  receptacle  has  lately  been  in- 
vented to  keep  the  earth  ball  round  the 
vital  roots  intact  and  free  from  jars  due 
to  transportation.  It  is  described  thus 
in  Scientific  American; — 

"The  receptable  consists  of  a  metal 
casing,  properly  hinged,  which  is  placed 
around  the  roots  and  earth  ball  of  the 
tree  to  be  transplanted.  Metal  slides  at 
the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  prevent  the 
dirt  from  falling  out  of  the  tapered  re- 
ceptacle. Straps  and  buckles  hold  the 
earth  ball  firmly  in  place.  In  transplanting 
the  tree  a  hole  is  first  dug,  after  which  the 
tree  or  plant  with  the  receptacle  still 
about  it  is  placed  in  position.  The  bot- 
tom slides  are  removed,  the  buckles  un- 
done, and  the  receptacle  removed,  follow- 
ing which  earth  is  packed  around  the 
earth  ball  containing  the  unimpaired 
roots.  Even  long-leaf  pines,  which  are 
among  the  most  difficult  trees  to  trans- 
plant, have  been  handled  with  this 
device." 
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Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

Behold  the  Man! 

Then  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the 
crown  ot  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe. 
And  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Behold  the 
Man!— S.  John  19:5. 

"JESUS   is   the    Name  exalted 
Over  every  other  name." 

S.  Paul  told  the  Galatians  that  they 
were  "foolish"  and  "bewitched,"  because 
they  refused  to  obey  the  truth  although 
Jesus  Christ  had  been  openly  set  forth, 
"crucified  among  them."  Yet  they  had 
not  seen  Him  crucified  any  more  than  we 
have.  Many  centuries  have  passed  since 
then,  but  year  after  year  men  and  women 
have  "  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
Christ  on  the  Cross.  He  is  still  crucified 
in  the  midst  of  us, — "evidently  set  forth." 
In  city,  town  and  country  the  old,  old  story 
is  repeated  over  and  over  again.  Though 
it  is  an  old  story,  it  is  ever  new — like 
the  springtime.  The  friends  of  the  Master 
gather  round  His  Cross, — as  His  friends 
did  long  ago, — in  wondering  reverence 
and  ever-deepening  devotion. 

There  are  others,  who  have  not  joined 
the  company  of  this  Man's  disciples 
and  who  try  to  forget  His  claims.  But 
they  are  not  allowed  to  forget  Him.  Good 
Friday  is  a  silent  reminder  of  the  Sacrifice 
once  made  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Through  the  din  of  the  world's  business 
and  pleasure  that  exclamation  of  Pilate's 
"Behold  the  Man!"  makes  itself  heard. 
Heedless  people  may,  for  many  years, 
turn  their  backs  and  refuse  to  listen: 
but  they  can't  entirely  crowd  out  of 
their  thoughts  the  story  of  the  Cross. 
Like  Pilate,  they  are  sometimes  forced 
to  say  in  perplexity:  "What  shall  I  do 
with  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ?" 

"Is  there  no  beauty  to 

You  who  pass  by, 
In  that  lone  Figure  which 

Marks  that  sky?" 

"We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when 
we  see  it,"  and  of  those  who  have  honestly 
studied  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  very  few — if  any — will  deny 
that  He  is  the  Ideal  Man.  We  can't 
even  imagine  a  nobler  Example  to  follow. 
Ask  them  who  is  the  greatest  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  they  will  point  to 
JESUS  and  say:  "Behold  the  Man!" 
Ask  them  when  His  greatness  was  most 
clearly  revealed,  and  they  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  say:    "On  the  first  Good  Friday." 

What  shall  we  do  then  with  Jesus 
which  is  called  Christ?  Dare  we  say,  as 
some  men  did  long  ago,  "Let  Him  be 
crucified?"  If  we  venture  to  condemn 
the  Ideal  Man  we  shall  certainly  be 
condemning  ourselves. 

The  Name  of  Jesus  towers  infinitely 
above  all  other  names  of  men  beloved 
by  their  fellows.  Let  those  who  deny 
His  Divinity  explain  that  fact,  if  they 
can.  Count,  if  you  can,  the  men,  women 
and  children  who  love  Him  in  this  genera- 
tion. Add  to  that  sum  the  millions  who 
have  loved  and  served  Him  during  the 
last  nineteen  hundred  years.  What  other 
man  has  ever  won  the  heart's  devotion 
of  even  two  generations? 

What  will  you  do  with  JESUS?  Will 
you  turn  your  back  and  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  glory  of  His  perfect  Life 
shines  above  other  lives  as  the  sun  puts 
out  the  glory  of  a  street-lamp?  Or  will 
you  behold  the  Man,  as  He  stands  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospels?  If  you  gaze 
at  His  Face,  with  an  honest  determina- 
tion to  find  out  if  His  claim  to  be  your 
King  is  really  true,  you  will  not  want  to 
turn  away  and  foiget  Him. 

"Follow  to  Calvary: 

Tread  where  He  trod, 
He  Who  for  ever  was 

SON  of  GOD. 

"You  who  would  love  Him  stand, 

Gaze  at  His  face : 
Tarry  awhile  on  your 

Earthly  race." 

If  you  refuse  to  face  and  answer  the 
question,  your  own  conscience  will  sooner 
or  later  condemn  you.  It  is  possible 
to  silence  the  voice  of  conscience — for  a 
time — as  Judas  did.  But  he  found  that 
conscience  could  be  a  terrible  judge. 
We  are  preparing  trouble  for  ourselves 
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when  we  refuse  to  listen  to  conscience. 
We  may  hide  from  the  judgment  of  other 
people,  but  we  can't  hide  from  our  own 
judgment,  nor  from  the  eyes  which  are  as 
a  flame  of  fire.  One  look  from  those 
eyes  brought  a  cowardly  disciple  to 
repentance.  The  haughty  Roman  govern- 
or cowered^before  his  ■  quiet,.  Prisoner. 
The  traitor  Judas,  convicted  by  his  own 
conscience  and  afraid  to  face  the  Master 
he  had  basely  betrayed,  rushed  off  in 
despair  and  hanged  himself. 

If  you  desire  joy  and  peace,  find  your 
way  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  behold 
the  Man  who  has  changed  that  symbol 
of  shame  and  defeat  into  the  symbol 
of  glory  and  victory. 

Those  who  "gaze  at  His  face"  on  Good 
Friday,  are  constrained  by  His  glory 
(the  glory  of  love)  to  minister  to  Him  in 
some  practical  way.  A  few  minutes  ago 
I  received  a  letter,  signed  "C.  S."  from 
an  "Advocate"  reader  in  Sask.  The 
writer  enclosed  five  dollars  for  the  starving 
people  in  Russia,  as  an  outward  sign  of 
love  for  Christ. 

A  Roman  soldier,  beholding  the  self- 
forgetting  endurance  of  the  Man  on  the 
Cross,  lifted  a  damp  sponge  to  His  parched 
lips.  Millions  of  disciples  have,  I  should 
think,  thanked  God  for  that  act  of 
kindness.  Some  day  I  hope  to  meet  that 
soldier  and  add  my  thanks  to  those  he  has 
already  received  from  God,  angels  and 
men. 

But  to  us  also  is  given  the  opportunity 
of  ministering  to  our  Lord.  Those  who 
do  any  deed  of  kindness  may  hear — if 
they  listen — the  wonderful  words:  "In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me." 

We  want  to  spend  our  lives  to  the  best 
advantage.  We  want  to  grow  more 
beautiful  in  spirit,  more  like  Him  who  is 
altogether  lovely.  S.  John  says  we  "shall 
be  like  Him"  when  we  "shall  see  Him 
as  He  is."  S.  Paul  advises  us  to  behold 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  and  reflect  it  as 
a  mirror,  being  "changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory." 

Once  upon  a  time  a  friend  of  mine 
was  talking  to  two  professed  agnostics. 
They  were  speaking  against  Christianity, 
where  "there  came  into  the  room  one  of 
the   holiest,  merriest,  most  unselfish  of 


little  women."  She  came  in  singing,  for 
pure  joy,  and  she  went  out  singing. 
Then  one  agnostic  said  to  the  other: 
"But  she  is  a  Christian,  how  do  you 
account  for  her?"  Then,  as  my  friend 
said,  "there  was  a  silence  in  that  room 
that  spoke  louder  than  words,  for  they 
knew  the  answer,  and  it  was  that  she 
believed  in  and  went  hand  in  hand  through 
life  with  the  living  Christ;  and  to  come 
in  contact  with  her  was  to  be  in  the  real 
Presence  of  the  supernatural. 

We  can  only  grow  in  likeness  to  Christ 
by  beholding  Him  as  He  is.  How  swiftly 
the  soul  of  the  dying  thief  was  "touched 
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into  beauty  by  contact  with  Christ!" 
Rough  men  were  transformed  into  apostles 
by  daily  companionship  with  Him:  and 
countless  human  lives  have  been  trans- 
formed by  fellowship  with  Him. 

Christianity  is  not  a  wearisome 
obedience  to  a  set  of  rules,  it  is  living  day 
by  day  with  a  loving  Master.  He  still 
says  to  men:  "Follow  Me!"  Behold  the 
Man! 

"Whose  love  can  turn  earth's  worst  and 
least 

Into  a  conqueror's  royal  feast." 

Dora  Farnccmb. 


Your  Health. 


By  "Medicus." 


The  Sick|Room. 

CHOOSE  a  sunny  room.  A  popular 
hymn  tells  us  "to  let  the  sunshine 
in."  If  possible,  pick  the  largest 
and  brightest  room  in  the  house,  with  a 
south  or  west  exposure.  Sunshine  is  a 
valuable  remedy  for  the  patient  and  a 
help  to  the  nurse  and  the  friends.  It  helps 
everybody  to  fight  the  battle  more  cheer- 
fully. You  can't  be  a  pessimist  on  a 
bright  sunny  day. 

2.  Bed — A  single  bed  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  larger  one;  with  springs  and 
mattress  rather  than  feathers  or  ticks. 
Ticks  get  lumpy  and  are  altogether  too 
warm.  There  is  less  danger  of  bedsores 
with  a  mattress.  Often  it  is  an  advantage 
to  raise  the  bed  up  by  putting  bricks 
under  the  legs;  and  the  nurse  will  not 
have  to  bend  so  low  when  she  is  giving 
a  bath,  etc.  Choose  sheets  rather  than 
blankets  next  the  patient  because  they 
are  more  readily  washed  and  are  lighter. 

"A  patient  with  a  fever  never  catches 
a  cold  if  he  is  exposed  to  cold."  In  other 
words,  a  feverish  patient  runs  no  risk 
when  he  is  given  a  cold  bath,  when  an 
ice  bag  is  put  on  his  head,  or  an  ice-coil 
over  an  inflamed  appendix.  Neither  will 
a  cool  breeze  over  his  face  and  bed  do  him 
any  harm  if  he  is  not  chilled  by  it.  In 
fact  it  will  do  good  in  the  majority  of 
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Over  the  mattress  it  is  well  to  pu. 
a  "draw-sheet" — a  rubber  sheet,  or  the 
oil-cloth  off  the  kitchen  table.  This  will 
save  the  mattress  from  getting  soiled. 
Keep  the  sheet  smooth  by  pinning  it  to 
the  mattress. 

3.  Ventilation.  —  Perfect  ventilation 
depends  upon  three  things:  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  the  humidity,  and  the 
movement  of  the  air.  The  tendency 
in  the  past  has  been  to  keep  the  room  too 
hot.  We  formerly  thought  we  could 
"sweat  the  poison  out  of  the  system." 
It  has  been  proven  that  sweat  contains 
little  if  any  poison,  and  the  sweating 
may  weaken  the  patient.  Often  the 
crisis  of  the  pneumonia  comes  on  with  a 
very  heavy  sweat  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
patient  is  very  much  improved.  One 
might  think  the  sweating  caused  this 
sudden  improvement.  It  is  the  result, 
not  the  cause.  So,  don't  keep  the  room  too 
warm — 65  or  70  degrees  is  the  standard. 
Your  feverish  patient  will  not  catch  cold 
if  the  room  is  even  colder  than  that. 

Humidity  is  too  often  neglected, 
especially  if  there  is  a  furnace  in  the 
house.  Keep  a  basin  of  water  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  or  on  the  register. 

Movement  of  Air. — The  air  can  be 
kept  in  circulation  by  keeping  the  windows 
up — a  wee  bit  in  cold  weather,  higher  in 
warm  weather.  If  the  patient  or  the 
friends  are  afraid  of  a  draught  place  a 
screen  in  front  of  the  window,  or  a  quilt 
over  a  rocker. 

Curtains,  carpets  and  all  unnecessary 
furniture  had  best  be  taken  out  of  the 
room,  especially  if  the  patient  has  an 
infectious  (catching)  disease. 

Urine  Test  for  Sugar. 

"Benedict's  solution"  test  for  sugar 
in  the  urine  has  been  given  more  than  once 
in  these  columns,  but  is  repeated  here, 
as  so  many  seem  to  have  need  of  it.  The 
test  is  very  simple. 

Procure  a  test  tube  and  a  bottle  of 
Benedict's  solution.  A  small  alcohol 
lamp  will  also  be  a  convenience  and  will 
necessitate  a  supply  of  wood  alcohol 
(poison)  for  burning.  Into  the  test  tube 
pour  a  large  teaspoonful  of  the  solution 
(which  you  can  get  from  any  good  drug 
store).  Add  8  drops  of  urine  from  a 
collection  of  all  the  urine  passed  for  24 
hours,  kept  in  a  cool  place  (to  prevent 
fermentation)  and  well  mixed  before  the 
8  drops  are  taken  out.  Heat  the  mixture 
over  the  flame  of  the  alcohol  lamp  for 
3  minutes,  moving  the  tube  all  the  time 
so  it  will  not  break;  or  place  in  a  mug 
of  hot  water  and  boil  for  5  minutes.  Then 
let  cool  gradually. 

If  the  mixture  when  cool,  shows  no 
change  in  color  and  is  clear,  no  sugar  is 
present  (it  may  become  very  slightly 
off  color  owing  to  other  ingredients,  but 
will  still  be  clear,  and  blue  in  color).  If 
it  becomes  opaque  and  greenish  sugar 
is  present.  If  it  turns  yellow  or  red, 
a  heavy  deposit  of  sugar  is  indicated. 
Goiter. 

Mrs.  P.,  Ont.  "I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  treat  inward  goiter.  I  have  a 
lump  or  something  in  my  throat  that 
keeps  me  swallowing  all  the  time.  It 
is  not  sore,  but  makes  you  feel  like  choking 
especially  when  reaching  and  working, 
ft  does  not  show  on  the  outside." 

Arts. — There  are  many  forms  of  goiter. 
If  yours  is  what  is  known  as  simple 
goiter,  sodium  iodide  will  help  you. 
Buy  a  drachm  of  it  at  the  drug  store,  put 
it  in  an  8  ounce  bottle,  and  fill  with  water. 
Take  a  teaspoonful  once  a  day.  Get  the 
bottle  filled  every  6  months. 

In  exophthalmic  goiter,  or  Grave's 
disease,  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  the 
patient  is  nervous  and  suffers  from  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart.  (See  previous  articles 
on  the  subject  in  this  department.) 
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Pain  in  Head. 

Mrs.  C.  M.,  Ont.  "Married  woman, 
58  years  of  age,  has  suffered  severely 
from  nervous  trouble  for  last  3  years. 
Pain,  centered  a  little  back  of  the  left 
temple  is  intense  at  times,  and  the  skin 
has  a  burning  sensation.  Trouble  began 
during  a  prolonged  strain  of  nursing  my 
family  and  others  through  the  flu.  The 
pain  extended  into  left  arm  and  under 
the  .shoulder  blade  towards  my  heart. 
The  climax  came  in  my  arm  dropping 
helplessly  to  my  side.  Pain  immediately 
left,  my  memory  became  confused,  and 
there  was  partial  loss  of  memory  for 
four  months.  .  Health  gradually  im- 
proved but  at  times  when  tired  I  suffer 
from  digestive  trouble,  becoming  badly 
bloated  with  gas.  Am  again  suffering 
from  pain  in  head  and  arm.  .  About 
24  years  ago  had  a  mastoid,  that  caused 
me  trouble  about  where  I  suffer  from  this 
pain  in  my  head.  .  Have  had  frequent 
annoyance  in  the  fingers  and  towards 
the  back  of  left  arm." 

Arts. — It  seems  to  me  your  life  has  been 
a  bit  strenuous,  but,  as  you  say,  work 
has  become  a  fixed  habit,  and  that  makes 
it  harder  to  give  the  best  advice  to  you. 

The  pain  in  your  head  seems  most 
likely  to  l>e  neuralgia,  and  this,  associated 
with  gas  on  the  stomach,  suggests  the 
possibility  that  your  teeth  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  causing  it.  Your 
dentist  should  be  able  to  tell  you  if  there 
are  any  abscessed  teeth.  Sometimes  the 
trouble  is  due  to  diseased  gall  bladder  or 
appendix.  If  you  are  overweight  for 
your  height  it  would  be  wise  to  live 
on  a  lighter  diet, — less  potatoes,  brown 
bread  rather  than  white  bread,  no  sugar 
in  your  tea,  and  put  the  butter  on  not 
just  quite  as  thick.  You  shouldn't 
hurry  or  worry.  Jumping  up  quickly 
or  running  (chasing  the  chickens  out  of 
the  garden,  etc.)  well,  at  your  age  you 
shouldn't  do  it. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  have  the 
urine  examined  for  albumin  and  sugar. 
You  can  make  these  tests  at  home; 
they  have  been  described  in  the  "Ad- 
vocate." Work  among  the  flowers  this 
season  and  let  some  of  the  children  take 
the  heavy  end  of  the  load. 

Leucorrhea. 

M  N7.,  Ont.  "Would  you  please  tell 
me  the  cause,  symptoms  and  remedy  for 
leucorrhea?" 

Ans. — Leucorrhea  is  only  a  symptom  of 
a  condition — some  other  condition.  In 
itself  it  is  as  harmless  as  the  discharge 
from  your  nose.  In  fact  it  has  almost 
the  same  chemical  composition  as  the 
discharge  from  the  nose  when  you  have  a 
cold  in  your  head.  If  it  is  so  abundant 
as  to  be  troublesome  the  best  remedy- 
that  I  can  suggest  is  a  douche  of  salt 
solution,  a  teaspoonful  of  common  salt 
to  a  pint  of  hot  water.  Use  2  to  4  quarts. 
The  cause  of  the  leuccorhea  could  be 
found  out  by  an  examination  by  your 
doctor. 


The  Fashions. 

How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form:— 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 
Name  

Post  Office  

County  

R.  R.  No  

Province  

Number  of  Pattern  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement— Waist  Bust  

Date  of  issue  in   which  pattern  ap- 
peared  

Be  Sure  to  Write  Numbers  Clearly. 


3909.    Ladies'  Apron  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  For  a  '  medium 
size  it  will  require  4>8  yards  of  36-inch 
material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3930.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years 
A  6-year  size  requires  3^  yards  of 
32-inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

3717.    Misses'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  14,  16,  18  and  20  years. 
A  20-year  size  requires  5>£  yards  of  36- 
inch  material.  The  width  of  the  skirt 
at  the  foot  is  2  yards.    Price,  15  cents. 

3924— Child's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  5  years. 
A  4-year  size  requires  2^  yards  of 
27-inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3912.    Ladies'  Coat  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  requires  \%  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
The  width  of  the  dress  at  the  foot  is 
about  2  yards.    Price,  15  cents. 

3914.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  4  yards  of  32-inch 
material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3622.    House  or  Porch  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
will  require  7  yards  of  27-inch  material. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  2}4 
yards.  Price  15  cents. 
3923.    Boys' Suit. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  3,  4,  5  and  6  years. 
A  4-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  27-inch 
material.  Collar  and  cuffs  of  contrasting 
material  require  %  yard.    Price  15  cents. 
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Old  Mother  West  Wind. 

(Serial  rights  secured  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
HOW   SAMMY   JAY  WAS  FOUND  OUT. 
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X. 

SAMMY  Jay  was  very  busy,  very 
busy  indeed.  When  anyone  hap- 
pened that  way  Sammy  Jay  pre- 
tended to  be  doing  nothing  at  all,  for 
Sammy  Jay  thought  himself  a  very 
fine  gentleman.  He  was  very  proud 
of  his  handsome  blue  coat  with  white 
trimmings  and  his  high  cap,  and  he 
would  sit  on  a  fence  post  and  make 
fun  of  Johnny  Chuck  working  at  a  new- 
door  for  his  snug  little  house  in  the  Green 
Meadows,  and  of  Striped  Chipmunk 
storing  up  heaps  of  corn  and  nuts  for 
the  winter,  for  most  of  the  time  Sammy 
Jay  was  an  idle  fellow.  And  when 
Sammy  Jay  was  busy,  he  was  pretty  sure 
to  be  doing  something  he  ought  not  to 
do,  for  idle  people  almost  always  get  into 
mischief. 

Sammy  Jay  was  in  mischief  now,  and 
that  is  why  he  pretended  to  be  doing 
nothing  when  he  thought  anyone  was 
looking. 

•  Old  Mother  West  Wind  had  come  down 
from  her  home  behind  the  Purple  Hills 
very  early  that  morning.  Indeed,  jolly, 
round,  red  Mr.  Sun  had  hardly  gotten  out 
of  bed  when  she  crossed  the  Green  Mead- 
ows on  her  way  to  help  the  big  ships  across 
the  ocean.  Old  Mother  West  Wind's 
eyes  were  sharp,  and  she  saw  Sammy  Jay 
before  Sammy  Jay  saw  her. 

"Now  what  can  Sammy  Jay  be  so  busy 
about,  and  why  is  he  so  very,  very 
quiet?"  thought  Old  Mother  West  Wind. 
"He  must  be  up  to  some  mischief." 

So  when  she  opened  her  big  bag  and 
turned  out  all  her  Merry  Little  Breezes 
to  play  on  the  Green  Meadows  she  sent 
one  of  them  to  see  what  Sammy  Jay  was 
doing  in  the  old  chestnut  tree.  The 
Merry  Little  Breeze  danced  along  over 
the  tree  tops  just  as  if  he  hadn't  a  thought 
in  the  world  but  to  wake  up  all  the  little 
leaves  and  set  them  to  dancing  too,  and 
Sammy  Jay,  watching  Old  Mother  West 
Wind  and  the  other  Merry  Little  Breezes, 
didn't  see  this  Merry  Little  Breeze  at 
all. 

Pretty  soon  it  danced  back  to  Old 
Mother  West  Wind  and  whispered  in 
her  ear:  "Sammy  Jay  is  stealing  the  nuts 
Happy  Jack  Squirrel  had  hidden  in  the 
hollow  of  the  old  chestnut  tree,  and  is 
hiding  them  for  himself  in  the  tumble 
down  nest  that  Blacky  the  Crow  built 
in  the  Great  Pine  last  year."  "Aha!" 
said  Old  Mother  West  Wind.  Then  she 
went  on  across  the  Green  Meadows. 

"Good  morning,  Old  Mother  West 
Wind,"  said  Sammy  Jay  as  she  passed 
the  fence  post  where  he  was  sitting. 

"Good  morning,  Sammy  Jay,"  said 
Old  Mother  West  Wind.  "What  brings 
you  out  so  early  in  the  morning?" 

"I'm  out  for  my  health,  Old  Mother 
West  Wind,"  said  Sammy  Jay  politely. 
"The  doctor  has  ordered  me  to  take  a 
bath  in  the  dew  at  sunrise  every  morn- 
ing." 

Old  Mother  West  Wind  said  nothing, 
but  went  on  her  way  across  the  Green 
Meadows  to  blow  the  ships  across  the 
ocean.  When  she  had  passed  Sammy 
Jay  hurried  to  take  the  last  of  Happy 
Jack's  nuts  to  the  old  nest  in  the  Great 
Pine. 

Poor  Happy  Jack!  Soon  he  came 
dancing  along  with  another  nut  to  put 
in  the  hollow  of  the  old  chestnut  tree. 
When  he  peeped  in  and  saw  that  all  his 
big  store  of  nuts  had  disappeared  he 
couldn't  believe  his  own  eyes.  He  put 
in  one  paw  and  felt  all  around  but  not  a 
nut  could  he  feel.  Then  he  climbed  in 
and  sure  enough,  the  hollow  was  empty. 

Poor  Happy  Jack!  There  were  tears 
in  his  eyes  when  he  crept  out  again. 
He  looked  all  around  but  no  one  was  to 
be  seen  but  handsome  Sammy  Jay,  very 
busy  brushing  his  beautiful  blue  coat. 

"Good  morning,  Sammy  Jay,  have 
you  seen  anyone  pass  this  way?"  asked 
Happy  Jack.  "Someone  has  stolen  my 
store  of  nuts  from  the  hollow  in  the  old 
chestnut  tree." 

Sammy  Jay  pretended  to  feel  very 
badly  indeed,  and  in  his  sweetest  voice, 
for  his  voice  was  very  sweet  in  those  days, 
he  offered  to  help  Happy  Jack  try  to 
catch  the  thief  who  had  stolen  the  store 


of  nuts  from  the  hollow  in  the  old  chestnut 
tree. 

Together  they  went  down  across  the 
Green  Meadows  asking  everyone  whom 
they  met  if  they  had  seen  the  thief 
who  had  stolen  Happy  Jack's  store  of 
nuts  from  the  hollow  in  the  old  chestnut 
tree.  »  All  the  Merry  Little  Breezes  joined 
in  the  search,  and  soon  everyone  who 
lived  in  the  Green  Meadows  or  in  the 
wood  knew  that  someone  had  stolen  all 
of  Happy  Jack  Squirrel's  store  of  nuts 
from  the  hollow  in  the  old  chestnut  tree. 
And  because  everyone  liked  Hapy  Jack, 
everyone  felt  very  sorry  indeed  for  him. 

The  next  morning  all  the  Merry  Little 
Breezes  of  Old  Mother  West  Wind  wen 
turned  out  of  the  big  bag  into  the  Green 
Meadows  very  early  indeed,  for  they  had 
a  lot  of  errands  to  do.  All  over  the  Green 
Meadows  they  hurried,  all  through  the 
wood,  up  and  down  the  Laughing  Brook 
and  all  around  the  Smiling  Pool,  inviting 
everybody  to  meet  at  the  Great  Pine 
on  the  hill  at  nine  o'clock  to  form  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole — that's  what  Old 
Mother  West  Wind  called  it — a  committer 
of  the  whole — to  try  to  find  the  thief  who 
stole  Happy  Jack's  nuts  from  the  hollow 
in  the  old  chestnut  tree. 

And  because  everyone  liked  Happy 
Jack  everyone  went  to  the  Great  Pine 
on  the  hill — Reddy  Fox,  Bobby  Coon, 
Jimmy  Skunk,  Striped  Chipmunk,  who 
is  Happy  Jack's  cousin  you  know,  Billy 
Mink,  Little  Joe  Otter,  Jerry  Muskrat, 
Hooty  the  Owl,  who  was  almost  too  sleepy 
to  keep  his  eyes  open,  Blacky  the  Crow, 
Johnny  Chuck,  Peter  Rabbit,  even  old 
Grandfather  Frog.  Of  course,  Sammy 
Jay  was  there,  looking  his  handsomest. 

When  they  had  all  gathered  around  the 
Great  Pine,  Old  Mother  West  Wind 
pointed  to  the  old  nest  way  up  in  the 
top  of  it.  "Is  that  your  nest?"  she  asked 
Blacky  the  Crow. 

"It  was,  but  I  gave  it  to  my  cousin, 
Sammy  Jay,"  said  Blacky  the  Crow. 

"Is  that  your  nest,  and  may  I  have  a 
stick  out  of  it?"  asked  Old  Mother  West 
Wind  of  Sammy  Jay. 

"It  is,"  said  Sammy  Jay,  with  his 
politest  bow,  "and  you  are  welcome  to 
a  stick  out  of  it."  To  himself  he  thought, 
"She  will  only  take  one  from  the  top  and 
that  won't  matter." 

Old  Mother  West  Wind  suddenly  puffed 
out  her  cheeks  and  blew  so  hard  that  she 
blew  a  big  stick  right  out  of  the  bottom 
of  the  old  nest.  Down  it  fell  bumpity- 
bump  on  the  branches  of  the  Great  Pine. 
After  it  fell — what  do  you  think?  Why, 
hickory  nuts  and  chestnuts  and  acorns 
and  hazel  nuts,  such  a  lot  of  them! 

"Why!    Why-e-e!"  cried  Happy  Jack. 
"There  are  all  my  stolen  nuts!" 

Everybody  turned  to  look  at  Sammy 
Jay,  but  he  was  flying  off  through  the 
wood  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  "Stop 
thief!"  cried  Old  Mother  West  Wind. 
"Stop  thief!"  cried  all  the  Merry  Little 
Breezes  and  Johnny  Chuck  and  Billy 
Mink  and  all  the  rest.  But  Sammy  Jay 
didn't  stop. 

Then  all  began  to  pick  up  the  nuts  that 
had  fallen  from  the  old  nest  where  Sammy 
Jay  had  hidden  them.  By  and  by,  with 
Happy  Jack  leading  the  way,  they  all 
marched  back  to  the  old  chestnut  tree 
and  there  Happy  Jack  stored  all  the  nuts 
away  in  his  snug  little  hollow  once  more. 

And  ever  since  that  day,  Sammy  Jay, 
whenever  he  tries  to  call,  just  screams: 
Thief!"  "Thief!"  "Thief!" 

To  be  continued  . 


The  incumbent  of  an  old  church  in 
Wales  asked  a  party  of  Americans  to 
visit  his  parochial  school.  After  a 
recitation  he  invited  them  to  question 
the  scholars,  and  one  of  the  party  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  "Little  boy," 
said  he  to  a  rosy-faced  lad,  "can  you 
tell  me  who  deorge  Washington  was?'" 
"Iss,  surr,"  was  the  smiling  reply.  '"E 
was  a'Merican  gen'ral."  "Quite  right. 
And  can  you  tell  me  what  George  Wash- 
ington was  remarkable  for?"  "Iss,  surr. 
'E  was  remarkable  'cos  'e  was  a'Merican 
an'  told  the  trewth."  The  rest  was  silence1. 
Cassell's  Journal. 
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Made  in  Canada 


A  Piano  Makes  Its  Home  With  You 

It  is  there  for  all  time  to  come — it  embodies  itself  into  your  life, 
becomes  an  important  fixture  in  your  daily  routine. 

That's  why  you  should  make  sure  the  piano  you  buy  is  the  best 
piano  you  can  get  for  your  home. 

The  Sherlock-Manning,  truly  a  home  piano,  is  "Canada's  Big- 
gest Piano  Value."  It  is  an  instrument  true  to  tone,  a  piano  of 
faultless  construction,  a  rare  piece  of  beautifully  finished  furniture, — 
that's  why  it  makes  its  home  with  so  many  lovers  of  good  music. 


-  20^  Century  Tiai\o  - 
\/Ke  J^ibjxq  wor/Ay  ofyoar  f/ome 

Hear  it  at  your  nearest  dealers,  or  write  direct  to  us  for  prices 
and  handsome  Art  Catalogue. 

SHERLOCK-MANNING  PIANO  COMPANY 
LONDON,    -    -  CANADA. 


Subscribers ! 

Your  Vegetable  and  Flower  Garden  Seeds 

For  this  year  can  be  obtained  by  a  little  effort  on  your  part  and  without 
any  money  cost. 

Send  in  two  new  subscriptions,  each  being  for  one  or  more  years, 
with  postal  note  or  money  order  to  cover,  to 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine, 

and  we  will  promptly  have  the  two  collections  listed  below  forwarded 
to  you.  These  seeds  are  supplied  by  a  well  known  and  reliable 
Seed  House. 

Send  one  New  Subscription  and  you  can  have  your  choice  of 
one  of  the  collections. 

Vegetables  for  health;  flowers  for  beauty.  You  need  them  both. 
Take  advantage  of  this  easy  way  to  get  them. 

VEGETABLE  SEED  LIST 


1  pkt.  Swiss  Chard-Lucullius 

1  oz.  Beet-Crosby's  Egyptian 

1  pkt.  Carrot-Chantenay 

1  pkt.  Cabbage-Copenhagen  Market 

I  pkt.  Cucumber-Keith's  Perfection 

1  pkt.  Lettuce-Big  Boston 

1  oz.  Onion- Yellow  Globe  Danvers 

1  pkt.  Parsnip-Hollow  Crown 


1  oz.  Radish-Scarlet  White  Tip 

1  pkt.  Parsley-Curled 

1  pkt.  Tomato-Earliana 

1  pkt.  Keith's  Extra  Early  Prize  Muskmelons 

1  pkt.  Coles'  Early  Watermelon 

2  ozs.  Corn-Golden  Bantam 

1  pkt.  Sweet  Peas-Choice  Mixed  Spencers 
1  pkt.  Nasturtiums-Choice  Mixed  Dwarf 


FLOWER  SEED  LIST 


ASTER  -  Comet  mixed 
SWEET  ALYSSUM 
COREOPSIS  -  Mixed 
GAHXARDIA 
ZINNIA 

POPPY — SHIRLEY 
SWEET  PEAS  -  MIXED 


MARIGOLD 
MIGNONETTE 
PETUNIAS,  single. 
VERBENAS  -  mixed 
SWEET  WILLIAM 


double  or  mixed 


PHLOX  DRUMMONDI 


mixed  single 


THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LIMITED,  London,  Ontario 


Write  for  Grower  to 
-Planter  priced 
catalogue. 


Central  Nurseries 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS,  SHADE 
TREES,   EVERGREENS,   ROSES,  ETC. 

It  is  not  what  you  pay  but  what  you  get.  that  makes  you  a 
satisfied  customer.  We  have  what  you  want,  "The  best  that 
grows.    A  particularly  fine  lot  of  apple  trees. 

A.  G.  HULL  &  SON,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


The  Ingle  Nook 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear.  (5)  Private 
answers  are  not  sent  from  this  department. 


What  if  Your  Child  Were 
Starving? 

To-day  there  reached  our  office  a 
pamphlet  describing  -the  starvation  in 
Russia— where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people,  men,  women  and  children  are 
starving  to  death  (can  you  imagine  what 
that  means?)  while  we  are  eating  our 
good  three  meals  a  day  and  sleeping  in 
our  comfortable  beds  at  night.  The  little 
picture  that  accompanies  this  is  one  of 
the  two  in  the  pamphlet — actual  photo- 
graphs. The  other  one  shows  a  group  of 
children,  still  able  to  stand,  but  just  little 
bundles  of  rags  and  bones.  "Every  time 
the  clock  ticks,"  says  Dr.  Nansen,  who  is 
in  charge  of  part  of  the  distribution  of 
help,  "dozens  of  wasted  skeletons  that 
were  once  men,  women  and  children,  are 
toppling  over  dead." 


and  Day  lilies  also  have  beautiful  foliage 
as  well  as  beautiful  flowers.  .  Plant 
roots  of  all  these  in  early  spring,  in 
groups,  in  corners  or  borders  where  they 
are  to  remain 


Things  to  Eat. 

Apple  Cake. 

1^  cups  of  flour  2  teaspoonfuls  of. 

34  a  cup  of  milk  baking  powder. 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  Yi  a  teaspoonful  of 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  salt 
butter 

Prepare  as  a  short  cake  (biscuit)  mix- 
ture, but  add  a  little  more  liquid  (than 
the  quantity  given  above)  and,  without 
rolling,  place  the  very  soft  dough  in  a 
butter  pan.  Press  slices  of  apple,  edge 
downward,  into  the  top,  in  close,  even 
rows.  Sprinkle  the  top  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon  (2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon). 
Bake  about  twenty-five  minutes.  Serve 
with  sugar  and  milk  or  cream,  or  with 
caramel  sauce. 

Prunes  With  Nuts. 

Wash  prunes,  drain  and  let  stand  over 
night  in  fresh  water  to  cover.  Let  simmer 
until  tender;  add  a  very  little  sugar  and 
let  simmer  a  few  minutes  longer.  Make  a 
slit  on  one  side  of  each  prune  and  re- 


This  Little  Russian  Boy  Died  of  Starvation  Four  Hours  After  Being 
Brought  to  the  Feeding  Station. 


.  No  matter  why  Russia  is  in  such 
plight— the  children  are  starving.  All 
the  help  given  so  far  just  touches  the 
fringe  of  the  suffering — for  Russia  is  a 
huge  country.  Thnk  what  it  means  for 
little  children  to  have  to  lie  there  and 
die  because  there  is  no  food  to  give  them. 

And  there  is  no  chance  of  your  money 
going  to  "pay  salaries"  or  any  other  such 
use,  if  you  send  it  for  the  "Save  the 
Children  Russian  Relief  Fund."  All 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  prevent 
delay  or  diversion  of  money  in  any  way. 
The  amounts  paid  in  are  at  once  turned 
to  food,  which  is  being  forwarded  as 
quickly  as  ships  can  carry  it. 

Last  Sunday  was  Russian  Relief  Sun- 
day in  the  churches,  and  perhaps  you 
gave  all  you  could  then.  If  not,  and 
you  want  to  help  still  more,  do  not  send 
your  contribution  to  us  here  at  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate"  office;  to  save  time, 
send  it  (express  order,  or  post-office 
order  is  a  convenient  and  safe  way),  to 
Sir  George  Burn,  Elgin  Building,  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  with  a  letter  saying  that  what  you 
send  is  for  the  "Save  the  Children  Fund." 
He  is  treasurer  of  the  Fund  in  Canada. 


Worth  Thinking  Over. 

"The  purpose  of  my  life  is  to  under- 
stand and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  do 
the  will  of  that  Power  which  has  sent 
me  here,  and  which  actuates  my 
reason  and  conscience." — Tolstoi. 


Garden  Notes. 

Preparing  the  Garden. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  melts  rake  the 
garden,  and,  unless  it  has  been  well 
fertilized  in  the  fall,  scatter  rich  old 
manure  over  the  soil,  using  2  loads  of 
manure  to  each  plot  of  50  feet  square,  if  it 
can  be  afforded.  Carefully  work  this  into 
the  soil  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
workable.  Both  vegetables  and  flowers 
will  do  better  for  this  preparation. 

Iris.    Peonies,  Day  Lilies. 

No  flower  is  more  satisfactory  than  the 
beautiful,  many-colored  iris,  whose  flowers 
are  a  delight  in  spring  and  early  summer, 
while  the  leaves  are  attractive  in  the 
border  until  snow  falls.  A  collection  ol 
the  Japanese,  German  and  Spanish 
varieties  will  afford  not  only  variety 
in  color  but  a  succession  of  flowers  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  Peonies 


move  the  stone.  Fill  with  chopped 
nuts.  Place  the  prunes  in  individual 
dishes,  pour  the  juice  about,  cover  with 
whipped  cream  and  serve  at  once. 

Vinegar  Pie. 

Yi  cup  sugar  Yi  cup  molasses, 

Yi  cup  flour         .       Yi  cup  vinegar 

1  Yi  cups  boiling  water  grated  rind  and 

2  tablesp.  butter  half  the  juice  of 

1  lemon. 

Sift  sugar  and  flour  together;  pour  on 
the  water  and  cook  until  boiling,  stirring 
all  the  time.  Add  other  ingredients. 
Let  cool  a  little  and  bake  in  a  plate 
lined  with  pastry  same  as  custard  pie. 

Brown  Sugar  Pudding  Sauce 

Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  light  and  the 
white  till  very  foamy.  Beat  half  a  cup 
of  sifted  brown  sugar  (well  pressed  down 
in  trfe  cup)  into  the  yolk,  then  fold 
in  the  white;  beat  in  one  cup  of  hot  milk 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 

Oatmeal  Pudding. 

1  Yi  cups  of  cooked       1  cup  of  milk 

oatmeal  Yi  a  teaspoonful  of 

1  or  2  eggs  spice. 
Y  a  cup  of  sugar 

Cook  the  fresh  oatmeal,  or  use  what 
is  "left  over"  from  some  former  cook- 
ing. Beat  the  egg  slightly;  add  to  it  the 
sugar  and  spice  and  the  milk.  Stir  it 
into  the  oatmeal  and  pour  it  into  a  but- 
tered baking  dish.  Let  it  bake  slowly 
for  30  minutes.  Serve  with  milk  or 
cream  and  sugar,  or  '  with  a  pudding 
sauce. 

Vegetable  Stew. 

1  or  2  carrots  Yi  cup  macaroni  j 

1  parsnip  Yi  cup  tomato 

4  medium  sized  onions     puree  (canned 
4  potatoes  tomatoes  stewed 

grated  cheese  thick) 

salt  and  paprika. 

Scrape  the  carrots;  pare  the  parsnip 
and  cut  into  rounds  an  inch  thick;  peel 
the  onions;  pare  the  potatoes  and  cut 
in  lengthwise  halves.  Cook  the  macaroni, 
broken  in  inch  lengths,  until  tender; 
skim  from  the  water,  rinse  in  cold  water 
and  drain.  In  the  water  in  which  the 
macaroni  was  cooked,  cook  the  onions. 
When  nearly  tender  add  the  other  vege- 
tables, also  more  water  if  needed  and 
cook  till  all  are  tender.  Add  the  tomato 
puree,  salt  and  paprika,  also  some  mush- 
room catsup  or  Worcester  sauce  if  you 
have  it.  Next  add  the  macaroni  and 
reheat.  Sprinkle  with  a  little  grated 
cheese  just  before  serving.  The  addition 
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of  fresh  or  dried  mushrooms,  fresh  puff- 
Sails  or  morels,  when  in  season,  makes 
a  great  improvement  to  this  stew. 

Currant  Buns. 


I  cake  yeast 

I I  cup  lukewarm 
water 

1  cup  scalded  milk 
Flour 


Yi  cup  currants 
Yi  cup  sugar 
1  beaten  egg 
^  cup  melted 

shortening 
1  teasp.  salt. 


Mix  the  yeast  cake  with  the  water,  and 
add  to  the  milk  cooled  to  lukewarm. 
Add  \Vi  cup  flour  and  beat  smooth. 
Cover  and  stand  in  a  warm  place  to  be- 
come light.  Next  add  the  currants, 
sugar,  egg,  salt,  and  shortening.  Mix 
well,  then  beat  in  flour  enough  to  make 
soft  dough  (about  2  cups).  Let  stand  to 
become  light,  then  roll  into  a  sheet  and 
cut  in  rounds.  Let  double  in  bulk  and 
t>akc  30  to  40  minutes.  Stir  1  teasp. 
cornstarch  with  cold  water  to  a  smooth 
liquid  consistency,  then  pour  on  a  little 
t>oiling  water.  Cook  5  minutes  and  use 
to  baste  the  top  of  the  rolls.  Dredge 
thickly  with  granulated  sugar  and  return 
to  the  oven  to  glaze. 


The  Scrap  Bag. 

Rubbers  That  Last. 

( let  rubbers  with  roomy  heels.  They 
will  last  three  times  as  long  as  those 
fitted  tightly  to  the  heels  of  the  shoes. 
Besides,  they  can  be  worn  with  different 
pairs  of  shoes,  whose  heels  vary  in  size. 

*  *    *  * 
Cleaning  Hardwood  Floors. 

Take  spots  from  floors  that  have 
been  waxed  with  a  little  gasoline,  then 
wax  and  polish.  Hardwood  floors  that 
have  been  finished  with  floor  varnish 
<an  be  cleaned  with  suds  of  mild  soap 
(.such  as  "Ivory")  and  lukewarm,  not 
hot,  water.  Apply  with  a  soft  cloth, 
i  ub  briskly,  wipe  off  with  clear  cold  water, 
and  rub  dry  with  soft  cloths. 

*  ♦    *  * 

Another  Piano  Stool  Use. 

Recently  was  noted  in  this  column 
the  usefulness  of  an  old  piano  stool 
(which  can  be  adjusted  to  different 
heights)  in  the  kitchen.  Another  use 
is  in  a  bedroom  where  space  has  to  be 
economized, — It  serves  excellently  for 
a  seat  before  a  dressing-table,  and  can 
be  slipped  under  the  table  when  out 
of  use.  Now  that  long  piano  seats  (with 
a  receptacle  inside  for  the  music)  are 
preferred,  these  uses  for  the  old  round 
piano  stool  may  be  worth  noting. 


Giving  Medicine  to  Plants 

During  the  past  few  years,  according  to 
the  Scientific  American  Monthly,  it  has 
been  shown  that  plants  often  derive  a 
great  deal  of  benefit  from  suitable 
medicines.  A  sickly  maiden-hair  fern  has 
been  given  a  new  lease  of  life  by  the 
administration  of  codliver  oil.  Now  and 
again  plants  suffer  from  a  kind  of  anemia 
which  manifests  itself  in  pale  green  foliage, 
and  lack  of  color  in  the  flowers.  This 
trouble  is  largely  remedied  by  the  use  of 
iron.  Water,  which  has  been  made  rusty 
with  iron,  is  employed,  or  even  iron  filings 
worked  into  the  soil  round  the  plant 
produce  a  speedy  change  in  the  health  of 
the  plant.  The  foliage  assumes  a  deep  green 
shade  and  the  flowers  develop  a  strong 
color.  Where  the  amount  of  iron  is  large 
surprising  alterations  will  sometimes  be 
seen  in  the  colors- of  the  blossoms.  Thus, 
now  and  again,  pink  flowered  hydrangeas 
will  bear  blue  blossoms  under  such 
treatment. 

Alcohol  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  many 
plants.  White-flowered  primulas  and  sweet 
williams  were  given  small  doses  of  alcohol 
for  several  days  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  the  plants  started  producing 
blooms  of  a  bright  pink  shade.  In  some 
way  the  alcohol  brought  into  activity  the 
latent  color  in  the  petals  of  the  flower. 
The  medical  treatment  of  the  plant  does 
not  merely  consist  in  giving  doses  at  the 
roots.  A  weak  solution  of  sulfate  of  iron, 
applied  to  the  foliage  and  even  the  fruits 
of  a  tree,  will  act  almost  magically.  This 
chemical  has  the  power  of  stimulating 
the  action  of  the  leaves  and  fruits  in 
drawing  sap  from  the  roots.  Thus  the 
foliage  and  the  fruits  show  a  develop- 
ment which  is  greatly  in  advance  of 
anything  that  is  grown  normally.  Plants 
which  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage, 


such  as  palms,  benefit  greatly  if  now  and 
then  the  leaves  are  wiped  over  with  milk, 
or  pure  olive  oil.  The  application  has  a 
wonderful  restorative  effect  and  the  leaves 
remain  in  a  very  healthy  state. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that 
plants  w^re  very  much  affected  by 
anesthetics.  A  lilac  bush  submitted  to  the 
fumes  of  chloroform  for  two  or  three  hours 
behaved  afterward  in  a  very  astonishing 
way.  Altho  it  was  the  middle  of  winter 
the  bush  soon  after  it  had  been 
chloroformed  started  to  develop  its  leaves 
and  flowers.  In  some  way  the  deep  sleep 
wheh  the  anesthetic  induced  appeared  to 
take  the  place  of  the  winter  rest  period 
of  the  plant.  Thus,  when  the  bush  woke 
up,  it  started  to  grow  with  all  the  vigor 
of  the  spring.  The  use  of  anesthetics  for 
the  forcing  of  plants  into  a  premature 
maturity  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  gardener. 


PURITY 


"SALADA" 

Is  the  Essence  of  all  That  is  Best 

in  Tea 

•'To  Taste  is  to  Believe"  ™, 


linoleum 

RUGS 
for 
the  Home 


Dominion  Linoleum  Rugs— 

More  Home  Comfort  and  Less  Work 

These  days  careful  housewives  make  greater 
demands  in  choosing  a  floor  covering  than  in 
times  past.  Increasing  duties  necessitate  the 
preserving  of  good  health — and  the  surest  way 
to  do  this  is  with  cheerful  sanitary  surroundings 
and  by  simplifying  the  housework. 

That  is  why  Linoleum  and  Linoleum  Rugs  are  the  ideal 
floor-coverings  in  the  modern  home.  The  pretty  bright 
colorings  add  cheer  and  comfort  to  a  room.  The  floor  can 
be  kept  "spic  and  span"  with  but  little  effort.  A  light 
mopping  will  remove  all  dust,  leaving  it  fresh,  clean  and 
bright.  Linoleum  is  sanitary  and  good  looking;  it  is  com- 
fortable and  stays  clean.  These  floor  coverings  give  years 
of  hard  wear — and  cost  but  little. 


Made  in 
Canada 


IF 
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Put  Your  Motor 

on  a 

"  No  -  Stop-  For-Trouble" 
Basis 

Life  in  the  country  is  ideal  —  it  is  man's  natural  mode  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  especially  ideal  where  an  automobile  links  the  life 
of  the  country  with  the  luxuries  of  the  city.  Motoring  to  the 
city  is  a  frequent  and  profitable  outing  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family.  But  motoring  has  its  drawbacks.  One  of  them  is 
Tire  Trouble.  The  farmer  who 
is  "in  luck"  can  motor  to  the 
city  and  back  again  with  no 
Tire  Trouble  at  all,  if  his 
wheels  are  tired  with 

"GUTTA 
PERCHA" 
TIRES 


CORD 

and 

FABRIC 


We  especially'recommend  "Gutta  Percha,"  Cord  Tires.  They 
are  made  with  unstinting  use  of  the  best,  strongest  and 
toughest  materials.  They  are  endowed  with  double  life,  double 
strength  and  double  satisfaction  at  a  slightly  higher  cost.  It's 
"Gutta  Percha"  CORD  Tires  you  should  ask  for  —  and  get. 
Take  no  substitutes. 


Quality  All  Through 


Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited 

Head  Offices  and  Factory,  Toronto 

Branches  in  Leading  Cities  of  Canada 


Where  butter  profits  are 
made  or  lost 

The  Bowl  is  the  whole  separator 
—  the  place  where  all  the  work 
is  done — where  butter  profits  are 
made  or  lost.  That's  why  over 
one  million  dollars  were  spent  in 
bringing  the  Bowl  of  the  Empire- 
Toronto  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection. 

The  Empire-Toronto  Bowl  is 
absolutely  self-balancing,  self- 
centering,  free  from  vibration. 
It  rests  on  the  taper  surface  of 
the  spindle  without  binding  or 
jerking — making  easier  op- 
eration, closer  skimming,  less 
wear  and  tear,  consequent  longer 
life.  Parts  are  few— all  discs 
interchangeable.  Sturdy,  always 
on  the  job.  Get  full  particulars  of  thess  machines  at 
once.    Detailed,  illustrated  literature  free  on  request. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Limited 

Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO 
Montreal  Winnipeg  Regina  Calgary 


T.  Tembarom 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

Author  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy ,"  "The  Shuttle," 
"The  Secret  Garden,"  etc. 

Serial  rights  secured  by"The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

This  was  the  opening  incident  of  the 
series  of  extraordinary  and  altogether 
incongruous  events  which  -took  place 
afterwards,  as  it  appeared  to  T.  Tem- 
barom, like  scenes  in  a  play  in  which 
he  had  become  involved  in  a  manner 
which  one  might  be  inclined  to  regard 
humorously  and  make  jokes  about,  be- 
cause it  was  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
anything  like  real  life.  That  was  the 
way  it  struck  him.  The  events  referred 
to,  it  was  true,  were  things  one  now 
and  then  read  about  in  newspapers, 
but  while  the  world  realized  that  they 
were  actual  occurrences,  one  rather 
regarded  them,  when  their  parallels 
were  reproduced  in  books  and  plays, 
as  belonging  alone  to  the  world  of  pure 
and  highly  romantic  fiction. 

"I  guess  the  reason  why  it  seems  that 
way,"  he  summed  it  up  to  Hutchinson 
and  Little  Ann,  after  the  worst  had  come 
to  the  worst,  "is  because  we've  not  only 
never  known  any  one  it's  happened  to, 
but  we've  never  known  any  one  that's 
known  any  one  it's  happened  to.  I've 
got  to  own  up  that  it  makes  me  feel  as  if 
the  fellows'd  just  yell  right  out  laughing 
when  they  heard  it." 

The  stranger's  money  had  been  safely 
deposited  in  a  bank,  and  the  stranger 
himself  still  occupied  Tembarom's  bed- 
room. He  slept  a  great  deal  and  was 
very  quiet.  With  great  difficulty  Little 
Ann  had  persuaded  him  to  let  a  doctor 
see  him,  and  the  doctor  had  been  much 
interested  in  his  case.  He  had  expected 
to  find  some  signs  of  his  having  received 
accidentally  or  otherwise  a  blow  upon  the 
head,  but  on  examination  he  found  no  scar 
or  wound.  The  condition  he  was  in  was 
frequently  the  result  of  concussion  of 
the  brain,  sometimes  of  prolonged  nervous 
strain  or  harrowing  mental  shock.  Such 
cases  occurred  not  infrequently.  Quiet 
and  entire  freedom  from  excitement  would 
do  more  for  such  a  condition  than  any- 
thing else.  If  he  was  afraid  of  strangers, 
by  all  means  keep  them  from  him.  Tem- 
barom had  been  quite  right  in  letting 
him  think  he  would  help  him  to  remember, 
and  that  somehow  he  would  in  the  end 
reach  the  place  he  had  evidently  set  out 
to  go  to.  Nothing  must  be  allowed 
to  excite  him.  It  was  well  he  had  had 
money  on  his  person  and  that  he  had  fallen 
into  friendly  hands.  A  city  hospital 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  help  him 
greatly.  The  restraint  of  its  necessary 
discipline  might  have  alarmed  him. 

So  long  as  he  was  persuaded  that 
Tembarom  was  not  going  to  desert  him, 
he  was  comparatively  calm,  though 
sunk  in  a  piteous  and  tormented  mel- 
ancholy. His  worst  hours  were  when  he 
sat  alone  in  the  hall  bedroom,  with  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands.  He  would  so 
sit  without  moving  or  speaking,  and 
Little  Ann  discovered  that  at  these 
times  he  was  trying  to  remember.  Some- 
times he  would  suddenly  rise  and  walk 
about  the  little  room,  muttering,  with 
woe  in  his  eyes.  Ann,  who  saw  how  hard 
this  was  for  him,  found  also  that  to 
attempt  to  check  or  distract  him  was  even 
worse.  When,  sitting  in  her  father's 
room,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  she  heard  his  fretted,  hurried  pacing 
feet,  her  face  lost  its  dimpled  cheerfulness. 
She  wondered  if  her  mother  would  not 
have  discovered  some  way  of  clearing 
the  black  cloud  distracting  his  brain. 
Nothing  would  induce  him  to  go  down 
to  the  boarders'  dining-room  for  his  meals, 
and  the  sight  of  a  servant  alarmed  him  so 
that  it  was  Ann  who  took  him  the  scant 
food  he  would  eat.  As  the  time  of  her 
return  to  England  with  her  father  drew 
near,  she  wondered  what  Mr.  Tembarom 
would  do  without  her  services.  It  was  she 
who  suggested  that  they  must  have  a 
name  for  him,  and  the  name  of  a  part  of 
Manchester  had  provided  one.  There 
was  a  place  called  Strangeways,  and  on*; 
night  when,  in  -talking  to  her  father,  she 
referred  to  it  in  Tembarom's  presence, 
he  suddenly  seized  upon  it. 

"Strangeways,"    he    said.  "That'd 


make  a  good-enough  name  for  him.  Let  s 
call  him  Mr.  Strangeways.  I  don't  like 
the  way  the  fellows  have  of  calling  him 
'the  Freak.'  " 

So  the  name  had  been  adopted,  and 
soon  became  an  established  fact. 

"The  way  I  feel  about  him,"  Tembarom 
said,  "is  that  the  fellow's  not  a  bit  of  a 
joke.  What  I  see  is  that  he's  up  against 
about  the  toughest  proposition  I've  ever 
known.  Gee!  that  fellow's  not  crazy 
He's  worse.  If  he  was  out-and-out  dippy 
and  didn't  know  it,  he'd  be  all  right. 
Likely  as  not  he'd  be  thinking  he  was  the 
Pope  of  Rome  or  Anna  Held.  What 
knocks  him  out  is  that  he's  just  right 
enough  to  know  he's  wrong,  and  to  be 
trying  to  get  back.  He  reminds  me  of  one 
of  those  chaps  the  papers  tell  about  some- 
times—fellows that  go  to  work  in  livery- 
stables  for  ten  years  and  call  themselves 
Bill  Jones,  and  then  wake  up  some 
morning  and  remember  they're  some  high- 
browed  minister  of  the  gospel  named  the 
Rev.  James  Cadwallader." 

When  the  curtain  drew  up  on  Tem- 
barom's amazing  drama,  Strangeways 
had  been  occupying  his  bed  nearly  three 
weeks,  and  he  himself  had  been  sleeping 
on  a  cot  Mrs.  Bowse  had  put  up  for  him 
in  his  room.  The  Hutchinsons  were  on 
the  point  of  sailing  for  England — steerage 
— on  the  steamship  Transatlantic,  and 
Tembarom  was  secretly  torn  into  frag- 
ments, though  he  had  done  well  with  the 
page  and  he  was  daring  to  believe  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  month  Galton  would 
tell  him  he  had  "made  good"  and  the 
work  would  continue  indefinitely. 

If  that  happened,  he  would  be  raised  to 
"twenty-five  per"  and  would  be  a  man  of 
means.  If  the  Hutchinsons  had  not 
been  going  away,  he  would  have  been 
floating  in  clouds  of  rose  color.  If  he 
could  persuade  Little  Ann  to  take  him  in 
hand  when  she'd  had  time  to  "try  him 
out,"  even  Hutchinson  could  not  utterly 
flout  a  fellow  who  was  making  his  stead  v 
twenty-five  per  on  a  big  paper,  and  was 
on  such  terms  with  his  boss  that  he  might 
get  other  chances.  Gee!  but  he  was  a 
fellow  that  luck  just  seemed  to  chase, 
anyhow!  Look  at  the  other  chaps,  lots 
of  'em,  who  knew  twice  as  much  as  he  did, 
and  had  lived  in  decent  homes  and  gone 
to  school  and  done  their  darned  best, 
too,  and  then  hadn't  been  able  to  get 
there!  It  didn't  seem  fair  somehow 
that  he  should  run  into  such  pure  luck. 

The  day  arrived  when  Galton  was  to 
give  his  decision.  Tembarom  was  going 
to  hand  in  his  page,  and  while  he  was 
naturally  a  trifle  nervous,  his  nervousness 
would  have  been  a  hopeful  and  not  un- 
pleasant thing  but  that  the  Transatlantic 
sailed  in  two  days,  and  in  the  Hutchinson's 
rooms  Little  Ann  was  packing  her  small 
trunk  and  her  father's  bigger  one,  which 
held  more  models  and  drawings  than 
clothing.  Hutchinson  was  redder  in 
the  face  than  usual,  and  indignant 
condemnation  of  America  and  American 
millionaires  possessed  his  soul.  Every- 
body was  rather  depressed.  One  boarder 
after  another  had  wakened  to  a  realiza- 
tion that,  with  the  passing  of  Little  Ann. 
Mrs.  Bowse's  establishment,  even  with  the 
parlor,  the  cozy-corner,  and  the  second- 
hand pianola  to  support  it,  would  lie  i 
deserted-seeming  thing.  Mrs.  Bowse  felt 
the  tone  of  low  spirits  about  the  table, 
and  even  had  a  horrible  secret  fear  that 
certain  of  her  best  boarders  might  decide 
to  go  elsewhere,  merely  to  change  sur- 
roundings from  w  hich  they  missed  some- 
thing. Her  eyes  were  a  little  red,  and 
she  made  great  efforts  to  keep  things 
going. 

"I  can  only  keep  the  place  up  when 
I've  no  empty  rooms,"  she  had  said  to 
Mrs.  Peck,  "but  I'd  have  boarded  her 
free  if  her  father  would  have  let  her  stay. 
But  he  wouldn't,  and,  anyway,  she'd 
no  more  let  him  go  off  alone  than  she'd 
jump  off  Brooklyn  Bridge." 

It  had  been  arranged  that  partly  as  a 
farewell  banquet  and  partly  to  celebrate 
Galton's  decision  about  the  page,  then- 
was  to  be  an  oyster  stew  that  night  in 
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Mr.  Hutchinson's  room,  which  was 
distinguished  as  a  bed-sitting-room. 
.Tembarom  had  diplomatically  suggested 
it  to  Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  was  to  be 
Tembarom's  oyster  supper,  and  some- 
how he  managed  to  convey  that  it  was 
only  a  proper  and  modest  tribute  to  Mr. 
Hutchinson  himself.  First-class  oyster 
stew  and  pale  ale  were  not  so  bad  when 
properly  suggested,  therefore.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  consented.  Jim  Bowles  and 
Julius  Steinberger  were  to  come  in  to  share 


the  feast,  and  Mrs.  Bowse  had  promised 
to  prepare. 

It  was  not  an  inspiring  day  for  Little 
Ann.  New  York  had  seemed  a  be- 
wildering and  far  too  noisy  place  for  her 
when  she  had  come  to  it  directly  from  her 
grandmother's  cottage  in  the  English 
village,  where  she  had  spent  her  last  three 
months  before  leaving  England.  The 
dark  rooms  of  the  five-storied  boarding- 
house  had  seemed  gloomy  enough  to  her, 


and  she  had  found  it  much  more  difficult 
to  adjust  herself  to  her  surroundings  than 
she  could  have  been  induced  to  admit  to 
her  father.  At  first  his  temper  and  the 
open  contempt  for  American  habits  and 
institutions  which  he  called  "speaking 
his  mind"  had  given  her  a  great  deal  of 
careful  steering  through  shoals  to  do. 
At  the  outset  the  boarders  had  resented 
him,  and  sometimes  had  snapped  back 
their  own  views  of  England  and  courts. 
Violent  and  disparaging  argument  had 


occasionally  been  imminent,  and  Mrs. 
Bowse  had  worn  an  ominous  look.  Their 
rooms  had  in  fact  been  "wanted"  before 
their  first  week  had  come  to  an  end, 
and  Little  Ann  herself  scarcely  knew  how 
she  had  tided  over  that  situation.  But 
tide  it  over  she  did,  and  by  supernatural 
effort  and  watchfulness  she  contrived 
to  soothe'Mrs.  Bowse  until  she  had  been 
in  the  house  long  enough  to  make  friends 
with  people  and  aid  her  father  to  realize 
that,  if  they  went  elsewhere,  they  might 
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DYEING 


YOU  will  be  astonished  at  the  re 
suits  we  get  by  our  modern  system 
of  dyeing  and  cleaning.  Fabrics 
that  are  shabby,  dirty  or  spotted  are 
made  like  new.  We  can  restoie  the 
most  delicate  articles. 
i  Send  one  article  or  a  parcel  of  goods 
jy  post  or  express.  We  will  pay  car- 
riage one  way,  and  our  charges  are 
most  reasonable. 

When  you  think  of  clean- 
ing and  dyeing,  think  of 
PARKER'S. 

Parker's 
Dye  Works 

Limited 
Cleaners  and  Dyers 

791  Yonge  St. 
Toronto 


Powder  and  Perfume 
With  Cuticura  Talcum 

An  exquisitely  scented,  antiseptic 
powder.  Gives  quick  relief  to  sun- 
burned or  irritated  skins,  overcomes 
heavy  perspiration,  and  imparts  a 
delicate,  lasting  fragrance,  leaving 
the  skin  sweet  and*  wholesome. 

Soap  25c.  Ointment  25  and  SOc.  Talcum  25c.  Sold 
throughout  theDominion.  Canadian  Depot- 
Lyroam,  Limited,  344  St.  Panl  St.,  W..  Montreal 
Cuticura  Soap  shave*  without  mug. 


Safeguard  Your 
Valuables  before  it 
is  too  Late 

It  is  not  wise  to  leave 
money,  securities, 
jewelry,  or  other  val- 
uables unprotected 
in  your  home. 

Deposit  your  money  in 
the  Bank  and  your 
valuables  in  a  Safety 
Deposit  Box.  Consult 
our  Manager. 

The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 


Capital  and  Reserves  $41,000,000 
Total  Resources   -  $500,000,000 


find  only  the  same  class  of  boarders,  and 
there  would  be  the  cost  of  moving  to 
consider.  She  had  beguiled  an  arm- 
chair from  Mrs.  Bowse,  and  had  re- 
covered it  herself  with  a  remnant  of 
crimson  stuff  secured  from  a  miscellaneous 
heap  at  a  marked-down  sale  at  a  depart- 
ment store.  She  had  arranged  his 
books  and  papers  adroitly  and  had  kept 
them  in  their  places  so  that  he  never  felt 
himself  obliged  to  search  for  any  one  of 
them.  With  many  little  contrivances 
she  had  given  his  bed-sitting-room  a 
look  of  comfort  and  established  home- 
liness, and  he  had  even  begun  to  like  it. 

"That's  just  like  tha  mother,  Ann,"  he 
had  said.  "She'd  make  a  railway  station 
look  as  if  it  had  been  lived  in." 

Then  Tembarom  had  appeared, 
heralded  by  Mrs.  Bowse  and  the  G. 
Destroyer,  and  the  first  time  their  eyes 
had  met  across  the  table  she  had  liked 
him.  The  liking  had  increased.  There 
was  that  in  his  boyish  cheer  and  his  not- 
too-well-fed-looking  face  which  called 
forth  maternal  interest.  As  she  gradually 
learned  what  his  life  had  been,  she  felt 
a  thrilled  anxiety  to  hear  day  by  day 
how  he  was  getting  on.  She  listened 
for  details,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  gather 
herself  together  in  the  face  of  a  slight 
depression  when  hopes  of  Galton  were 
less  high  than  usual.  His  mending  was 
mysteriously  done,  and  in  time  he  knew 
with  amazed  gratitude  that  he  was  being 
"looked  after."  His  first  thanks  were 
so  awkward,  but  so  full  of  appreciation 
of  unaccustomed  luxury,  that  they  almost 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  since  they  so 
clearly  illuminated  the  entire  novelty  of 
any  attention  whatever. 

"I  just  don't  know  what  to  say," 
he  said,  shuffling  from  one  foot  to  another, 
though  his  nice  grin  was  at  its  best.  "I've 
never  had  a  woman  do  anything  for  me 
since  I  was  ten.  I  guess  women  do  lots 
of  things  for  most  fellows;  but,  then, 
they're  mothers  and  sisters  and  aunts. 
I  appreciate  it  like — like  thunder.  I 
feel  as  if  I  was  Rockefeller,  Miss  Ann." 

In  a  short  time  she  had  become  "Little 
'Ann"  to  him,  as  to  the  rest,  and  they 
began  to  know  each  other  very  well. 
Jim  Bowles  and  Julius  Steinberger  had 
not  been  able  to  restrain  themselves  at 
first  from  making  slangy,  yearning  love 
to  her,  but  Tembarom  had  been  different. 
He  had  kept  himself  well  in  hand.  Yes, 
she  had  liked  T.  Tembarom,  and  as  she 
packed  the  trunks  she  realized'  that  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  was  three  thousand 
miles  across,  and  when  two  people  who 
had  no  money  were  separated  by  it, 
were  likely  to  remain  so.  Rich  people 
could  travel,  poor  people  couldn't. 
You  just  stayed  where  things  took  you, 
and  you  mustn't  be  silly  enough  to 
expect  things  to  happen  in  your  class  of  life 
— things  like  seeing  people  again.  Your 
life  just  went  on.  She  kept  herself  very 
busy,  and  did  not  allow  her  thoughts 
any  latitude.  It  would  vex  her  father 
very  much  if  he  thought  she  had  really 
grown  fond  of  America  and  was  rather 
sorry  to  go  away.  She  had  finished  her 
packing  before  evening,  and  the  trunks 
were  labeled  and  set  aside,  some  in  the 
outside  hall  and  some  in  the  corner  of 
the  room.  She  had  sat  down  with  some 
mending  on  her  lap,  and  Hutchinson 
was  walking  about  the  room  with  the 
restlessness  of  the  traveler  whose  ap- 
proaching journey  will  not  let  him  settle 
himself  anywhere. 

"I'll  lay  a  shilling  you've  got  every- 
thing packed  and  ready,  and  put  just 
where  a  chap  can  lay  his  hands  on  it,"  he 
said. 

"Yes,  Father.  Your  tweed  cap's  in  the 
big  pocket  of  your  thick  top-coat,  and 
there's  an  extra  pair  of  spectacles  and  your 
pipe  and  tobacco  in  the  small  one." 

"And  off  we  go  back  to  England  same 
as  we  came!"  He  rubbed  his  head,  and 
drew  a  big,  worried  sigh.  "Where's  them 
going?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  some  newly 
laundered  clothing  on  a  side  table. 
"You  haven't  forgotten  'em,  have  you?" 

"No,  Father.  It's  just  some  of  the 
young '  men's  washing.  I  thought  I'd 
take  time  to  mend  them  up  a  bit  before  I 
went  to  bed." 

"That's  like  tha  mother,  too — taking 
care  of  everybody.  What  did  these 
chaps  do  before  you  came?" 

"Sometimes  they  tried  to  sew  on  a 
button  or  so  themselves,  but  oftener 
they  went  without.  Men  make  poor 
work  of  sewing.  ( It  oughtn't  to  be 
expected  of  them."  - 
Hutchinson  stopped  and  looked  her 
and  her  mending  over  with  a  touch  of 
curiosity. 


"Some  of  them's  Tembarom's?"  he 
asked. 

Little  Ann  held  up  a  pair  of  socks. 

"These  are.  He  does  wear  them  out, 
poor  fellow.  It's  tramping  up  and  down 
the  streets  to  save  car-fare  does  it.  He's 
never  got  a  heel  to  his  name  But  he's 
going  to  be  able  to  buy  some  new  ones 
next  week." 

Hutchinson  began   his  tramp  again. 

"He'll  miss  thee,  Little  Ann;  but  so'll 
the  other  lads,  for  that  matter. 

"He'll  know  to-night  whether  Mr. 
Galton 's  going  to  let  him  keep  his  work. 
I  do  hope  he  will.  I  believe  he'd  begin 
to  get  on." 

"Well," — Hutchinson  was  just  a  little 
grudging  even  at  this  comparatively 
lenient  moment, — "I  believe  the  chap'll 
get  on  myself.  He's  got  pluck  and  he's 
sharp.  I  never  saw  him  make  a  poor 
mouth  yet." 

"Neither  did  I,"  answered  Ann. 

A  door  leading  into  Tembarom's  hall 
bedroom  opened  on  to  Hutchinson's 
They  both  heard  some  one  inside  the  room 
knock  at  it.  Hutchinson  turned  and 
listened,  jerking  his  head  toward  the 
sound. 

"There's  that  poor  chap  again,"  he 
said.  "He's  wakened  and  got  restless 
What's  Tembarom  going  to  do  with  him 
I'd  like  to  know?  The  money  won't 
last  forever." 

"Shall  I  let  him  in,  Father?  I  dare  say 
he's  got  restless  because  Mr.  Tembarom's 
not    come  in." 

"Aye,  we'll  let  him  in.  He  won't  have 
thee  long.  He  can't  do  no  harm  so  long 
as  I'm  here." 

Little  Ann  went  to  the  door  and  opened 
it.    She  spoke  quietly. 

"Do  you  want  to  come  in  here,  Mr 
Strangeways?" 

The  man  came  in.  He  was  clean, 
but  still  unshaven,  and  his  clothes  looked 
as  though  he  had  been  lying  down.  He 
looked  round  the  room  anxiously. 

"Where  has  he  gone?"  he  demanded  in 
an  overstrung  voice.  "Where  is  he?"  He 
caught  at  Ann's  sleeve  in  a  sudden  access 
of  nervous  fear.  "What  shall  I  do  if  he's 
gone?" 

Hutchinson  moved  toward  him. 

'"Ere,  'ere,"  he  said,  "don't  you  go 
catchin'  hold  of  ladies.  What  do  you 
want?" 

"I've  forgotten  his  name  now.  What 
shall  I  do  if  I  can't  remember?"  faltered 
Strangeways. 

Little  Ann  patted  his  arm  comfortingly. 

"There,  there,  now!  You've  not  really 
forgotten  it.  It's  just  slipped  your 
memory.  You  want  Mr.  Tembarom 
—Mr.  T.  Tembarom." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you.  That's 
it.    Yes,  Tembarom.    He  said  T.  Tern 
barom.    He  said  he  wouldn't  throw  me 
over." 

Little  Ann  led  him  to  a  seat  and  made 
him  sit  down.  She  answered  him  with 
quiet  decision. 

"Well,  if  he  said  he  wouldn't,  he  won't 
Will  he,  Father?" 

"No,  he  won't."  There  was  rough 
good  nature  in  Hutchinson's  admission 
He  paused  after  it  to  glance  at  Ann.  "You 
think  a  lot  of  that  lad,  don't  you,  Ann?" 

"Yes,  I  do,  Father,"  she  replied  un- 
disturbedly. "He's  one  you  can  trust, 
too.  "He'll  be  back  before  long.  He's 
giving  us  a  bit  of  a  supper  in  here  because 
we're  going  away." 

Strangeways  grew  nervous  again. 

"But  he  won't  go  with  you?  T.  Tem- 
barom won't  go?" 

"No,  no;  he's  not  going.  He'll  stay 
here,"  she  said*  soothingly.  He  had 
evidently  not  observed  the  packed  and 
labeled  trunks  when  he  came  in.  He 
seemed  suddenly  to  see  them  now,  and 
rose  in  distress 

"Whose  are  these?  You  said  he  wasn't 
going?" 

Ann  took  hold  of  his  arm  and  led  him  to 
the  corner. 

"They  are  not  Mr.  Tembarom'strunks," 
she  explained.  "They  are  father's  and 
mine.  Look  on  the  labels.  Joseph 
Hutchinson,  Liverpool.  Ann  Hutchinson, 
Liverpool." 

He  looked  at  them  closely  in  a  puzzled 
way.  He  read  a  label  aloud  in  a  dragging 
voice. 

"Ann  Hutchinson,  Liverpool.  What's 
— what's  Liverpool?" 

"Oh,  come,"  encouraged  Little  Ann, 
"you  know  that.  It's  a  place  in  England. 
We're  going  back  to  England." 

He  stood  and  gazed  fixedly  before  him. 
Then  he  began  to  rub  his  fingers  across 
his  forehead.  Ann  knew  the  6training 
look  in  his  eyes.    He  was  making  that 
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STEEL    FENCE  POSTS 
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horrible  struggle  to  get  back  somewhere 
through  the  darkness  which  shut  him  in. 
It  was  so  painful  a  thing  to  see  that  even 
Hutchinson  turned  slightly  away. 

"Don't!"  said  Little  Ann,  softly,  and 
tried  to  draw  him  away. 

He  caught  his  breath  convulsively 
once  or  twice,  and  his  voice  dragged  out 
words  again,  as  though  he  were  dragging 
them  from  bottomless  depths. 

"Going  —  back—  to—  England  — 
back  to  England— to  England." 

He  dropped  into  a  chair  near  by,  his 
arms  thrown  over  its  back,  and  broke, 
as  his  face  fell  upon  them,  into  heavy, 
deadly  sobbing— the  kind  of  sobbing 
Tembarom  had  found  it  impossible  to 
stand  up  against.  Hutchinson  whirled 
about  testily. 

"Dang  it!"  he  broke  out,.  "I  wish  Tem- 
barom 'd  turn  up.  What  are  we  to  do?" 
He  didn't  like  it  himself.  If  struck 
him  as  unseemly. 

But  Ann  went  to  the  chair,  and  put  her 
hands  on  the  shuddering  shoulder,  bending 
over  the  soul-wrung  creature,  the  wisdom 
of  centuries  in  the  soft,  expostulatory 
voice  which  seemed  to  reach  the  very 
darkness  he  was  lost  in.  It  was  a  wisdom 
of  which  she  was  wholly  unaware,  but 
it  had  been  born  with  her,  and  was  the 
building  of  her  being. 

'"Sh! 'S-h-h!"  she  said.  "You  mustn  t 
do  that.  Mr.  Tembarom  wouldn't  like 
you  to  do  it.  He'll  be  in  directly. 
'Sh!  'Sh,  now!"  And  simple  as  the  words 
were,  their  soothing  reached  him.  The 
wildness  of  his  sobs  grew  less. 

"See  here,"  Hutchinson  protested, 
"this  won't  do,  my  man.  I  won't  have 
it  Ann.  I'm  upset  myself,  what  with 
this  going  back  and  everything.  I  can't 
a  chap  coming  and  crying  like  that 
there.  It  upsets  me  worse  than  ever. 
And  you  hangin'  over  him!  It  won't  do." 

Strangeways  lifted  his  head  from  his 
arms  and  looked  at  him. 

■  Aye,  1  mean  what  I  say,"  Hutchinson 
added  fretfully. 

Strangeways  got  up  from  the  chair. 
When  he  was  not  bowed  or  slouching  it 
0  be  seen  that  he  was  a  tall  man  with 
square  shoulders.  Despite  his  unshaven, 
haggard  face,  he  had  a  sort  of  presence. 

"I'll  go  back  to  my  room,"  he  said. 
"I  forgot.  I  ought  not  to  be  here." 

Neither  Hutchinson  nor  Little  Ann 
had  ever  seen  any  one  do  the  thing  he 
did  next.  When  Ann  went  with  him  to 
the  door  of  the  hall  bedroom,  he  took 
her  hand,  and  bowing  low  before  her, 
lifted  it  gently  to  his  lips. 

Hutchinson  stared  at  him  as  he  turned 
into  the  room  and  closed  the  door  behind 

'""Well,  I've  read  of  lords  and  ladies 
doin'  that  in  books,"  he  said,  "but  I 
never  thought  I  should  see  a  chap  do  it 
myself."  ... 

Little  Ann  went  back  to  her  mending, 
looking  very  thoughtdul. 

"Father,"  she  said  after  a  few  moments, 
"England  made  him  come  near  to  re- 
membering something." 

"New  York'll  come  near  making  me 
remember  a  lot  of  things  when  I'm  out 
of  it,"  said  Mr.  Hutchinson,  sitting  down 
heavily  in  his  chair  and  rubbing  his  head. 
"Eh,  dang  it!  dang  it!" 

"Don't  you  let  it,  Father,"  advised 
Little  Ann.  "There's  never'  any  good 
in  thinking  things  over." 

"You're  not  as  cheerful  yourself  as 
you  let  on,"  he  said.  "You've  not  got 
much  color  to-day,  my  lass." 

She  rubbed  one  cheek  a  little,  trying  to 
laugh. 

"I  shall  get  it  back  when  we  go  and 
stay  with  grandmother.  It's  just  stay- 
ing indoors  so  much.  Mr.  Tembarom 
won't  be  long  now;  I'll  get  up  and  set 
the  table.  The  things  are  on  a  tray 
outside." 

As  she  was  going  out  of  the  room, 
Jim  Bowles  and  Julius  Steinberger  ap- 
peared at  the  door. 

"May  we  come  in?"  Jim  asked  eagerly. 
"We're  invited  to  the  oyster  stew,  and 
it's  time  old  T.  T.  was  here.  Julius  and 
me  are  just  getting  dippy  waiting  up- 
stairs to  hear  if  he's  made  good  with 
Galton." 

"Well,  now,  you  sit  down  and  be  quiet 
a  bit,  or  you'll  be  losing  your  appetites," 
advised  Ann. 

"You  can't  lose  a  thing  the  size  of 
mine,"  answered  Jim,  "any  more  than 
you  could  lose  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
house." 

Ann  turned  her  head  and  paused  as 
though  she  were  listening.  She  heard 
footsteps  in  the  lower  hall. 


"He's  coming  now,"  she  announced. 
"I  know  his  step.  He's  tired.  Don't 
go  yet,  you  two,"  she  added  as  the  pair 
prepared  to  rush  to  meet  him.  "When 
any  one's  that  tired  he  wants  to  wash  his 
face,  and  talk  when  he's  ready.  If  you'll 
just  go  back  to  your  room  I'll  call  you 
when  I've  set  the  table." 

She  felt  that  she  wanted  a  little  more 
quiet  during  the  next  few  minutes  than 
she  could  have  if  they  remained  and 
talked  at  the  top  of  elated  voices.  She 
had  not  quite  realized  how  anxiously 
she  had  been  waiting  all  day  for  the  hour 
when  she  would  hear  exactly  what 
had  happened.  If  he  was  all  right,  it 
would  be  a  nice  thing  to  remember  when 
she  was  in  England.  In  this  moderate 
form  she  expressed  herself  mentally. 
"It  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  remember." 
She  spread  the  cloth  on  the  table  and 
began  to  lay  out  the  plates.  Involuntarily 
she  found  herself  stopping  to  glance  at  the 
hall  bedroom  door  and  listen  rather  in- 
tently. 

"I  hope  he's  got  It.  I  do  that.  I  m 
sure  he  has.    He  ought  to." 
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THE  SARNIA 


OUR  FENCE  FACTORY 


SARNIA  FARMER'S  FRIEND  FENCING 


The  most  satisfactory  way  to  buy  Fencing 
Is  from  a  responsible  Fence  Factory  where  you 
get  first  service  at  Factory  prices.  That's  us— we 
make  Fencing  for  and  sell  to  Canadian  Farmers.  We 
will  save  you  a  lot  of  good  money  if  you  deal  with  our 
Farmers  Fence  Factory.  Prompt  shipments  made.  Fencing 
fresh  from  the  loom— always  hisrhest  quality.   Lowest  prices 
on  all  Sarnia  Farmers  Friend  Fencing,  Sarnla  Gates,  Barb 
Wire  and  Fence  .Supplies.  Costs  no  more  to  erect  a  Sarnia  Fence 
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years  as  an  advertisement  of  Sarnia  Fence  Satisfaction  and  the  prosperity 
nnd  good  business  Judgment  of  Sarnia  Fence  users— 
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Sarnia 


For  Canadian 
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Will  not  sag  In  summer  nor  break  in  winter, conforms  to  uneven  ground,  up 
hill  or  down,  as  well  as  level  ground.  The  strong  line  wires  have  a  wave  or 
crimp  which  gives  elasticity  and  spring  to  the  Fence,  providing  for  con- 
traction or  expansion.  The  strain  is  evenly  distributed  on  each  wire.  The 
Sarnia  knot  grips  and  stays  tight— will  not  slip  In  any  direction.  We 
have  saved  the  farmers  of  Canada  many  thousands  of  dollars  by  our 
plan  of  direct  dealing  from  Factory  to  Farm— cutting  out  all  dealer 
or  middleman's  profits  and  giving  it  to  the  Farmer. 

Canadian  Farmers  must  help  supply  the  hungry  nations  of  Europe  by  using  every 
foot  of  ground  for  productive  purposes,  have  no  waste  fence  corners  but  plow  to  the 
line.  Do  not  buy  Fencing  until  you  have  our  prices.  Prepaid  freight  prices  quoted 
in  Old  Ontario.   Four  cents  a  rod  extra  in  New  Ontario.  Quebec  and  Maritime 
provinces.  Western  Canada  supplied  fromour  Winnipeg  warehouse.  Order  now 
and  be  ready.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  descriptive  literature  yours  for  asking. 


Had  Any  Luck 

With  Your  Calves? 

Abortion,  retention  of  after-birth  and  allied  troubles  which  result  in  tre- 
mendous annual  losses  to  stockmen  are  not  matters  of  luck. 
Tests  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  show  that  it  is  the  lack  of  necessary 
mineral  elements  in  stock  rations  that  cause  most  of  these  ailments;  tuber- 
culosis too  is  more  prevalent  in  animals  whose  rations  are  not  properly 
balanced. 

Maple  Leaf  Stock  Tonic  makes  up  this  deficiency  and  is  an  absolute  specific 
for  these  diseases  that  have  cost  Canadian  cattlemen  millions.  It  builds  up 
nervous  system,  generative  and  digestive  organs,  increases  the  flow  of  milk 
and  prevents  losses  by  making  cattle  healthy  and  fit.  It  costs  one  cent  per 
day  per  animal  to  feed. 

Write  us  about  your  cattle  problems  giving  the  size  of  your  herd  and  we  will 
send  you  valuable  information  and  advice. 

MAPLE  LEAF  STOCK  TONIC  MILLS  LIMITED 
164  King  St.  East,  Kitchener,  Ontario. 


SIMONDS  SAWS 

The  most  economical  saws  to  use 

Sim.on.ds  Canada  Saw  Co.  Limited,  St.  Hemi  St.  and  Acorn  Ave. 
ncouver^BX^  MONTREAL  ^^^t.  John,  N.B. 


Northern  Ontario 

The  Great  Clay  Belt  of  Northern  Ontario  lies  one  degree  south  of  Winnipeg,  and  con- 
tains millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  fit  for  mixed  farming,  which  may  be  had  by  returned 
soldiers  and  sailors  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50  cents  per  acre. 

Information  required  by  intending  settlers  is  found  in  a  booklet  on  "Northern  Ontario," 
prepared  by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Honorable  Manning  Doherty,  and  may 
be  had  free  on  application.  Write: 

H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Hutchinson  looked  over  at  her.  She 
was  that  like  her  mother,  that  lass! 

"You're  excited,  Ann,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  Father,  I  am — a  bit.  He's — he's 
washing  his  face  now."  Sounds  of  splash- 
ng  water  could  be  heard  through  the 
intervening  door. 

Hutchinson  watched  her  with  soma 
uneasiness. 

"You  care  a  lot  for  that  lad,"  he  said. 

She  did  not  look  fluttered.  Her  answer 
was  quite  candid] 

"I  said  I  did,  Father.  He's  taking 
off  his  boots." 

"You  know  every  sound  he  makes, 
and  you're  going  away  Saturday,  and 
you'll  never  see  him  again." 

"That  needn't  stop  me  caring.  It  never 
did  any  one  any  harm  to  care  for  one 
of  his  sort." 

"But  it  can't  come  to  anything," 
Hutchinson  began  to  bluster.  "It  won't 
do — " 

"He's  coming  to  the  door,  he's  turning 
the  handle,"  said  Little  Ann. 

Tembarom  came  in.  He  was  fresh 
with  recent  face-washing,  and  his  hair 
was  damp,  so  that  a  short  lock  curled  and 
stood  up.  He  had  been  up-town  making 
frantic  efforts  for  hours,  but  he  had  been 
making  them  in  a  spirit  of  victorious  relief, 
and  he  did  not  look  tired  at  all. 

"I've  got  it!"  he  cried  out  the  moment 
he  entered.  "I've  got  it,  by  jingo!  The 
job's  mine  for  keeps.'1 

"Galton's  give  it  to  you  out  and  out?" 
Hutchinson  was  slightly  excited  himself. 

"He's  in  the  bulliest  humor  you  ever 
saw.  He  says  I've  done  first-rate,  and 
if  I  go  on,  he'll  run  me  up  to  thirty." 

"Well,  I'm  danged  glad  of  it,  lad,  that 
I  am!"  Hutchinson  gave  in  handsomely. 
"You  put  backbone  into  it." 

Little  Ann  stood  near,  smiling.  Her 
smile  met  Tembarom's. 

"I  know  you're  glad,  Little  Ann," 
he  said.  "I'd  never  have  got  there  but 
for  you.  It  was  up  to  me,  after  the  way 
you  started  me." 

"You  know  I'm  glad  without  me  telling 
you,"  she  answered.  "I'm  rightdown 
glad." 

And  it  was  at  this  moment  that  Mrs. 
Bowse  came  into  the  room. 

"It's  too  bad  it's  happened  just  now," 
she  said,  much  flustered.  "That's  the 
way  with  things.  The  stew'll  spoil,  but 
he  says  it's  real  important." 

Tembarom  caught  at  both  her  hands 
and  shook  them. 

"I've  got  it,  Mrs.  Bowse.  Here's  your 
society  reporter!  The  best-looking  boarder 
you've  got  is  going  to  be  able  to  pay  his 
board  steady." 

"I'm  as  glad  as  can  be,  and  so  will 
everybody  be.  I  knew  you'd  get  it. 
But  this  gentleman's  been  here  twice  to- 
day.   He  says  he  really  must  see  you." 

"Let  him  wait,"  Hutchinson  ordered. 
"What's  the  chap  want?  The  stew  won't 
be  fit  to  eat." 

"No,  it  won't,"  answered  Mrs.  Bowse; 
"but  he  seems  to  think  he's  not  the  kind 
to  be  put  off.  He  says  it's  more  Mr. 
Tembarom's  business  than  his.  He 
looked  real  mad  when  I  showed  him  into 
the  parlor,  where  they  were  playing  the 
pianola.  He  asked  wasn't  there  a  private 
room  where  you  could  talk." 

A  certain  flurried  interest  in  the 
manner  of  Mrs.  Bowse,  a  something 
not  usually  awakened  by  inopportune 
callers,  an  actual  suggestion  of  the  possible 
fact  that  she  was  not  as  indifferent  as  she 
was  nervous,  somewhat  awakened  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  curiosity. 

"Look  here,"  he  volunteered,  "if  he's 
got  any  real  business,  he  can't  talk  over 
to  the  tune  of  the  pianola  you  can  bring 
him  up  here,  Tembarom.  I'll  see  he 
don't  stay  long  if  his  business  isih't  worth 
talkin'  about.  He'll  see  the  table  set  for 
supper,  and  that'll  hurry  him." 

"Oh,  gee!  I  wish  he  hadn't  come!" 
said  Tembarom.  "I'll  just  go  down 
and  see  what  he  wants.  No  one's  got 
any  swell  private  business  with  me." 

"You  bring  him  up  if  he  has,"  said 
Hutchinson.  "We'd  like  to  hear  about 
it." 

Tembarom  ran  down  the  stairs  quickly. 

No  one  had  ever  wanted  to  see  him  on 
business  before.  There  was  something 
important-sounding  about  it;  perhaps 
things  were  starting  up  for  him  in  real 
earnest.  It  might  be  a  message  from 
Galton,  though  he  could  not  believe  that 
he  had  at  this  early  stage  reached  such 
a  distinction.  A  ghastly  thought  shot 
a  bolt  at  him,  but  he  shook  himself  free 
of  it. 

"He's  not  a  fellow  to  go  back  on  his 
word,  anyhow,"  he  insisted. 


There  were  more  boarders  than  usual 
in  the  parlor.  The  young  woman  from 
the  notion  counter  had  company,  and  one 
of  her  guests  was  playing  "He  sut'nly  was 
Good  to  Me"  on  the  pianola  with  loud 
and  steady  tread  of  pedal. 

The  new  arrival  had  evidently  not 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  commit 
himself  to  permanency  by  taking  a 
seat.  He  was  standing  not  far  from  the 
door  with  a  businesslike-looking  envelop 
in  one  hand  and  a  pince-nez  in  the  other, 
with  which  Tembarom  saw  he  was  rather 
fretfully  tapping  the  envelop  as  he  looked 
about  him  He  was  plainly  taking  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  room,  and  was  not 
leniently  disposed  toward  them.  His 
tailor  was  clearly  an  excellent  one,  with 
entirely  correct  ideas  as  to  the  cut  and 
material  which  exactly  befitted  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  some  impressiveness  in  the 
position,  whatsoever  it  happened  to  be, 
which  he  held.  His  face  was  not  of  a 
friendly  type,  and  his  eyes  held  cold 
irritation  discreetly  restrained  by  busi- 
nesslike civility.  Tembarom  vaguely  felt 
the  genialities  of  the  oyster  supper  as- 
sume a  rather  fourth-rate  air. 

The  caller  advanced  and  spoke  first. 

"Mr.  Tembarom?"  he  inquired. 

"Yes,"  Tembarom  answered,  "I'm 
T.  Tembarom." 

"T.,"  repeated  the  stranger,  with  a 
slightly  puzzled  expression.  "Ah,  yes;  I 
see.    I  beg  pardon." 

In  that  moment  Tembarom  felt  that, 
he  was  looked  over,  taken  in,  summed' 
up,  and  without  favor.  The  sharp, 
steady  eye,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
have  moved  from  his  face.  At  the 
same  time  it  had  aided  him  to  realize  that 
he  was,  to  this  well-dressed  person  at 
least,  a  too  exhilarated  young  man  wear- 
ing a  ten-dollar  "hand-me-down." 

"My  name  is  Palford,"  he  said  con- 
cisely. "That  will  convey  nothing  to  you. 
I  am  of  the  firm  of  Palford  &  Grimby  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.    This  is  my  card." 

Tembarom  took  the  card  and  read 
that  Palford  &  Grimby  were  "solicitors," 
and  he  was  not  sure  that  he  knew  exactly 
what  "solicitors"  were. 

"Lincoln's  Inn?"  he  hesitated.  "That's 
not  in  New  York,  is  it?" 

"No,  Mr.  Tembarom;  in  London.  I 
come  from  England." 

"You  must  have  had  bad  weather 
crossing,"  said  Tembarom,  with  amiable 
intent.  Somehow  Mr.  Palford  presented 
a  more  unyielding  surface  than  he  was 
accustomed  to.  And  yet  his  hard  court- 
esy was  quite  perfect. 

"I  have  been  here  some  weeks." 

"I  hope  you  like  New  York.  Won't 
you  have  a  seat?" 

The  young  lady  from  the  notion  counter 
and  her  friends  began  to  sing  the  chorus 
of  "He  sut'nly  was  Good  to  Me"  with 
quite  professional  negro  accent. 

"That's  just  the  way  May  Irwin  done 
it,"  one  of  them  laughed. 

Mr.  Palford  glanced  at  the  performers. 
He  did  not  say  -whether  he  liked  New 
York  or  not. 

"I  asked  your  landlady  if  we  could 
not  see  each  other  in  a  private  room," 
he  said.  "It  would  not  be  possible  to 
talk  quietly  here."  ( 

"We  shouldn't  have  much  of  a  show, 
answered  Tembarom,  inwardly  wishing 
he  knew  what  was  going  to  happen. 
"But  there  are  no  private  rooms  in  the 
house.  We  can  be  quieter  than  this, 
though,  if  we  go  up-stairs  to  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's room.   He  said  I  could  bring  you." 

"That  would  be  much  better,"  replied 
Mr.  Palford. 

Tembarom  led  him  out  of  the  room, 
up  the  first  steep  and  narrow  flight  of 
stairs,  along  the  narrow  hall  to  the  second, 
up  that,  down  another  hall  to  the  third, 
up  the  third,  and  on  to  the  fourth. 
As  he  led  the  way  he  realized  again  that 
the  worn  carpets,  the  steep  narrowness, 
and  the  pieces  of  paper  unfortunately 
stripped  off  the  wall  at  intervals,  were 
being  rather  counted  against  him.  This 
man  had  probably  never  been  in  a  place 
like  this  before  in  his  life,  and  he  didn  t 
take  to  it. 

At  the  Hutchinsons  door  he  stopped 
and  explained: 

"We  were  going  to  have  an  oyster  stew 
here  because  the  Hutchinsons  are  going 
away;  but  Mr.  Hutchinson  said  we  could 
come  up." 

"Very  kind  of  Mr.     Hutchinson,  I  m 

sure."  - 

Despite  his  stiffly  collected  bearing, 
Mr.  Palford  looked  perhaps  slightly 
nervous  when  he  was  handed  into  the 
bed-sitting-room,  and  found  himself  con- 
fronting Hutchinson  and  Little  Ann  and 
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the  table  set  for  the  oyster  stew.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  never  been  in  such  a 
place  in  his  life,  that  for  many  reasons 
he  was  appalled,  and  that  he  was  beset  by 
a  fear  that  he  might  be  grotesquely 
compelled  by  existing  circumstances  to 
accept  these  people's  invitation  if  they 
insisted  upon  his  sitting  down  with  them 
and  sharing  their  oyster  stew.  One 
could  not  calculate  on  what  would  happen 
among  these  unknown  quantities.  It 
might  be  their  idea  of  boarding-house 
politeness.  And  how  could  one  offend 
them?  God  forbid  that  the  situation 
should  intensify  itself  in  such  an  ab- 
surdly trying  manner!'  What  a  bounder 
the  unfortunate  young  man  was!  His 
own  experience  had  not  been  such  as  to 
assist  him  to  any  realistic  enlightenment 
regarding  him,  even  when  he  had  seen 
his  society  page  and  had  learned  that  he 
had  charge  of  it.  . 

"Let  me  make  you  acquainted  with 
Mr  and  Miss  Hutchinson,"  Tembarom 
introduced.  "This  is  Mr.  Palford,  Mr. 
Hutchinson."    . 

Hutchinson,  half  hidden  behind  his 
newspaper,  jerked  his  head  and  grunted: 

"Glad  to  see  you  sir." 

Mr.  Palford  bowed,  and  took  the  chair 
Tembarom  presented. 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  for  allowing  me  to  come  to 
your  room.  I  have  business  to  discuss 
with  Mr.  Tembarom,  and  the  pianola 
was   being    played    down-stairs— rather 

loudly."  ...        i  t 

"They  do  it  every  night,  dang  em! 
Right  under  my  bed,"  growled  Hutchin- 
son. "You're  an  Englishman,  aren't  you  ? 
'Yes  " 

"So  am  I,  thank  God!"  Hutchinson 
devoutly  gave  forth.  Little  Ann  rose  from 
her  chair,  sewing  in  hand. 

"Father'll  come  and  sit  with  me  in  my 
room,"  she  said. 

Hutchinson  looked  grumpy.  He  did 
not  intend  to  leave  the  field  clear  and  the 
stew  to  its  fate  if  he  could  help  it.  He 
uave  Ann  a  protesting  frown. 

"I  dare  say  Mr.  Palford  doesn  t  mind 
us."  he  said.    "We're  not  strangers." 

"Not  in  the  least,"  Palford  protested. 
"Certainly  not.  If  you  are^old  friends, 
vou  may  be  able  to  assist  us." 

"Well,   I   don't   know  about  that, 
Hutchinson  answered,  "We've  not  known 
him  long,  but  we  know  him  pretty  well. 
You  come  from  London,  don't  you?'' 

"Yes.    From  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

"Law?"  grunted  Hutchinson. 

"Yes.  Of  the  firm  of  Palford  & 
Grimby."  . 

Hutchinson  moved  in  his  chair  in- 
voluntarily. There  was  stimulation  to 
curiosity  in  this.  This  chap  was  a  regular 
top  sawyer — clothes,  way  of  pronouncing 
his  words,  manners,  everything.  No 
mistaking  him— old  family  solicitor  sort 
of  chap.  What  on  earth  could  he  have 
to  say  to  Tembarom?  Tembarom  himself 
had  sat  down  and  could  not  be  said  to 
look  at  his  ease. 

To  be  continued. 


Current  Events. 


Sir  John  Craig  Eaton  died  in  Toronto 
on  March  30th,  at  the  age  of  46  years. 

*  *    *  * 

Marshal  Joffre  arrived  in  Victoria, 
B.  C,  on  March  27th,  from  the  Orient, 
to  officiate  at  the  dedication  of  the  peace 
arch,  near  Blaine,  Washington  State, 
on  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

*  *    *  * 

Miss  Agnes  McPhail,  Canada's  first 
woman  M.  P.,  spoke  for  the  first  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  27th, 
when  she  asked  a  question  re  the  estimates 
concerning  the  salaries  of  the  officials 
of  the  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establishment 
Department.  "Why  should  the  highest 
paid  officials  get  the  biggest  increase?" 

she  asked — following  by  a  few  comments. 

*  *    *  * 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  has  again 
met  to  consider  the  case  of  the  Cape 
Breton  miners. 

*  *    *  * 

On  April  1st  nearly  600,000  coal  miners 
in  the  United  States  went  out  on  strike. 
President  Harding  places  the  blame  upon 
.  the  operators. 

*  *    *  * 

On  March  28th  the  Allied  Foreign 
Ministers  sent  to  Greece  and  to  the 
Turkish  Governments  at  Constantinople 
and  Angora  a  memorandum  of  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres.    The  leading  provisions  are:  Per- 


petual freedom  of  navigation  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus;  Turkish 
sovereignty  over  Asia  Minor  and  the 
territory  bounded  by  the  Caucasus, 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Aegean  Seas;  Adrianople  to  go 
to  Greeks,  also  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli; 
Armenians  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  their 
territory  to  be  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Turkey — an  eventual  national  home 
for  them  to  be  found  by  the  League. 

*  *    *  * 

Premier  Lloyd  George  returned  to 
London  from  Criccieth,  Wales,  on  March 
27th,  and  at  once  set  to  work  on  plans 

for  the  Genoa  Economic  Conference. 

*  *    *  * 

Royal  assent  was  given,  on  March  31st, 
to  the  bill  ratifying  the  Irish  Treaty. 
The  Provincial  Government  under  Arthur 
Griffiths  and  Michael  Collins  is  now 
endowed  with  full  powers  to  administer 
the  country  and  keep  order  until  the 
general  election.  On  March  29th,  Premier 
Craig  of  Ulster,  Michael  Collins  of  the 
South,  and  others,  met  representatives 
of  the  British  Government  in  London, 
Mr.  Churchill  in  the  chair,  and  next  day 
an  agreement  was  reached  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  bring  peace  and  co-operation 
between  the  North  and  the  South  of 
Ireland.  At  time  of  going  to  press, 
however,  trouble  from  the  extreme  faction 

of  the  Irish  Republican  army  is  feared 

*  *    *  * 

The  American  Relief  Administration 
in  Moscow,  is  having  cod  liver  oil  dis- 
tributed in  the  streets,  free,  for  the 
starving  children  of  Russia 


Your  Money  Last  Year  Went  to  the  Bugs 

The  actual  damage  done  to  your  fruit  and  potatoes  by  insects  last  year  ate  up  in 
profits  far  more  than  the  cost  of  a  Spramotor. 

This  year  let  some  of  your  money  go  to  buying  the  only  effective  combatant  of  the 
bugs  that  steal  your  profits. 

The  Spramotor  drives  the  chemical  everywhere  the  bug  can  get — cracks  and  crevices 
provide  no  protection  when  it  is  used.   Over  100    t  •  „ 
gold  medals  have  been  awarded  the  Spramotor. 

Write  for  complete  catalogue 
and  spraying  guide. 


It  isn  t  a  SPRAMOTOR  unless  we  made  it 


Spramotor  Company,  18  King  St.,  London.JOnt. 


These  Seven  Cows 


Fed  From  the  Product  of  One  Acre  Every  Day  for  Over  a  Year 

64  tons  of  Ross'  Eureka  Silage  Corn  to  the  acre  is  the  yield  reported  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 
Farm  Superintendent  of  the  Worcester  State  Hospital,  Massachusetts.  At  3  0  lbs.  each  per  day. 
this  would  feed  seven  cows  for  one  year  and  eight  months. 

Ross'  Eureka  Corn  grows  the  tallest,  has  the  most  leaves.  Is  very  short  jointed  and 
will  produce  more  tons  of  good  sweet  ensilage  per  acre,  than  any  other  variety.  We 
have  been  selling  Eureka  corn  for  nearly  40  years  and  we  know  before  shipping  that 
It  will  grow  under  favorable  conditions.  This  corn  usually  germinates  90  per  cent, 
or  better. 

Ross'  Eureka  Corn 

Complete  line  of  Farm  Seeds:  Oats.  Rye,  Barley,  Wheat,  Buckwheat,  Cow  Peas, 
Vetch,  Soy  beans,  Essex  Rape,  all  varieties  of  Field  and  Ensilage  Com,  Grass  Seeds, 
including  all  kinds  of  alfalfa  and  Sudan  Grass.  Also  full  line  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, Poultry  Supplies,  Fertilizer,  etc.  Our  120-page  catalog  mailed  free  on  request. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  29  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Two  plugs  for  25  cts!  That's  setting  the  pace! 
Without  a  doubt  the  greatest  chewing  tobacco 
value  on  the  market!  And  for  real  quality— King 
George's  got  the  world  beat !  Just  try  it— for  the 
treat  of  your  life  I  1 
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Founded  186i 


Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Markets  Tops 


Comment  on  week  ending  March  30 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  market. 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  30 

Toronto  (U.  S.  Y.)  

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.)   295 

Montreal  (East  End)   308 

Winnipeg   1,787 

Calgary   843 

Edmonton   667 

Prince  Albert     2 

Moose  Jaw   92 


Sales 

Same 
Week 
1921 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  23 


CATTLE 

Top  Price  Good  Steers 
(1,000-1,200  lbs.) 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  30 


5,496  4,090  4,038  $  8.35. 

316   363   8.15. 

152...         296   8.15.. 

2,310  1,690   7.00. 

1,995   563   5.75. 

558   532   6.00. 

41   14   

   39   6.50. 


Same 
Week 
1921 
$11.00. 
.  11.00  . 
.  11.00.. 
.  9.50. 
.  8.00. 
.  8.00.. 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  23 
...$  8.25 
...  7.90 
:..  7.90 
...  7.00 
...  5.75 
...  6.25 
...  5.50 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  30 
1,863. 


Dominion  Departme  nt  of  Agriculture  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Market  s  Intelligence  Division. 

CALVES 

Sales                          Top  Price  Good  Calves 
Same       Week        Week         Same  Weeft 
Week      Ending      Ending       Week  Ending 
1921      Mar.  23     Mar.  30        1921       Mar.  23 
1,407  1,730       §12.50  $15.00  $12.50 


1,471  1,563  2,353   7 

1,533   821  1,486.. 


256. 
98. 
22. 


144. 
153. 
27. 


180. 
64 
44 

1  . 
7 


25   12.50 

7.25   12.50 

11  00   11.50. 

7.00,   9.00 


9 
9 
1J 

7 

7.00         10.00   7. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


9.25. 


Toronto  (II.  S.  Y.). 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  30 

7,969. 


Sales 
Same 
Week 
1921 


HOGS 

Top  Price  Selects 
Week       Week         Same  Week 
Ending      Ending       Week  Ending 
Mar.  23     Mar.  30       1921       Mar.  23 

3,996  4,697  $13. 75  $15. 25  $13. 75 

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.)   2,497  1,291  1,644         15.00         16.00   14.25 

Montreal  (East  End)   670.. 

Winnipeg   3,284.. 

Calgary   1,102.. 

Edmonton   493.. 

Prince  Albert   62.. 

Moose  Jaw   407 


391. 
.1,986 
.  812 
.  579 

.  264.. 


821          15.00         16.00   14.25 

.2,657         12.00         14.00   12.00 

1,333         11.00         14.50   11.00 

.  992         11.00         14.00   11.00 

.   196         11.75     11.50 

238         12.00     11.75 


Sales 

Week  Same 
Ending  Week 
Mar.  30  1921 

298   965. 

78   39. 

97   6 

406   213. 

539   337. 

31   52. 

31... 


SHEEP 

Top  Price  Good  Lambs 
Week        Week         Same  Week 
Ending      Ending       Week   •  Ending 
Mar.  23     Mar.  30       1921        Mar.  23 

...    440  $16.00  $15.00  $15.00 

...     47         11.00         12.50   11.00 


89         11.00   12.50. 

122         12.00   .. 


11.00 
10.50 

2,025          12.00          11.00   11.50 

90         10.00         10.50         10  00 


Market  Comments. 

Montreal. 

The  sales  of  live  stock  on  the  two 
markets  for  the  week  amounted  to  603 
cattle,  3,004  calve3,  175  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  3,167  hogs.  In  addition  there  were 
455  cattle  on  through  billing  for  export. 

With  only  600  head  on  the  two  markets 
this  week,  following  the  previous  week's 
light  run,  trading  was  fairly  active  at 
prices  25c.  or  more  higher  than  during 
the  preceding  week.  This  slight  im- 
provement in  the  market  should  not  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  a  definite  turn 
for  the  better  as  the  ability  of  the  local 
packers  and  butchers  to  absorb  any 
quantity  of  beef  is  limited.  However, 
the  condition  of  the  dressed  beef  trade 
was  somewhat  better  this  week  than 
it  has  been  for  some  time  past.  For 
the  last  few  weeks  outside  packers 
have  been  selling  their  surplus  beef  here 
almost  regardless  of  price.  It  is  reported 
that  one  local  packer  bought  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  dressed  beef  last  week, 
from  an  outside  packei  who  is  a  competitor 
for  the  local  beef  trade.  When  one 
company  sells  to  a  competitor  it  is  usually 
an  indication  that  the  local  market  is  out, 
of  line. 

The  top  for  good  steers  was  $8.15,  paid 
for  a  small  lot  of  good  breedy  steers 
averaging  around  1,000  pounds.  Another 
small  lot  of  steers  averaging  around  1,200 
pounds  but  not  as  good  quality  brought 
$8.  Nice  handy  butcher  cattle  brought 
from  $7  to  $7.50  while  those  of  only 
plain  to  medium  quality  sold  from  $6 
to  $6.75.  Very  plain  light  steers  and 
heifers  sold  from  $5  to  $6  with  a  few 
canner  steers  and  heifers  as  low  as  $4.50. 
Good  cows  sold  well,  in  one  or  two 
cases  bringing  as  high  as  $6.50,  but 
$6  was  the  general  top.  Fat,  shelly,  old 
.cows  brought  from  $5  to  $5.50.  Medium 
plain  cows  ranged  from  $4  to  $5,  plain, 
thin,  dairy  cows  sold  from  $2  to  $3  and 
canners  from  $1.50  to  $2.  The  bulls 
offered  were  not  of  a  particularly  good 
class.  There  were  quite  a  few  heavy 
plain  Western  bulls.  An  odd  one  brought 
as  high  as  $5.75,  but  $5  to  $5.50  took 
the  bulk.  Good  fleshy  bulls  sold  from 
$4  to  $4.75  and  plain  kinds-around  $3.50 
with  a  few  light  ones  as  low  as  $3. 

The  receipts  of  calves  showed  quite  a 
falling  off  from  the  previous  week, 
being  almost  25%  less.  However,  the 
falling  off  in  receipts  did  not  check  the 
downward  trend  of  prices.  A  few  picked 
lots  brought  S7,  but  most  of  the  calves 
sold  from  $6  to  $6.50,  with  common  thin 
kinds  down  as  low  as  $5. 

Sheep  and  lambs  were  unchanged. 
Lambs  brought  from  $10  to  $11  and 
sheep  around  $7. 

Hogs  opened  strong  to  25c.  higher  than 
the  previous  week's  close.  On  Monday 
the  prevailing  price  was  $14.50  to  $14.75. 
Later  in  the  week  a  few  lots  of  long-run 
seLcts  reached  $15.  At  the  close  of  the 
week  hogs  were  easier  and  the  most  of 
the  sales  for  short-run  hogs  were  made 
at  $14.25.  Sows  were  weighed  out  at 
$3  and  stags  $6  less  than  selects. 

Pt.  St.  Charles— Of  the  disposition 
of  butcher  cattle  from  the  Yards  for 
he  week  ending  .March  23rd,    316  were 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up. 


No. 


TORONTO 
Avge  Price  Range  Top 

Price  Bulk  Sales  Price 


416  $  8,13  $  7.70-$  8.50  $  8.50 


Steers  good. 
1,000-1,200  common. 


1,128. 
30. 


Steers 
700-1 ,000 


good 
common 


good 
fair, 
common 


Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls 

Canners  &  Cutters 
Oxen  


102 

969 
353. 
84 


good 
common 

good 
common 


331 

102. 
48 


St.  '"kf.rs 
450-  . 

Feeders 
800-1,100 

Calves 


good 
fair 

good  . 
fair.. 

veal., 
grass. 


47 


51. 
4 

68. 


selects 

Hogs  heavies, 
(fed  and  lights, 
watered)  sows. 

stags.. 


Lambs 


Sheep 


good, 
common 

heavy., 
light, 
common.. 
*  Baby  beef. 


7,739. 
35. 
67. 
132. 
6 

139 
24. 


10 
104 
21. 


7 

58 

6 

57 

,  7 

27 

6 

32 

7 

06 

5 

95 

5 

22 

5 

60 

3 

94. 

4 

82 

'  3 

41. 

.  1 

57 

7 

00 

8.56 

13 

25 

11 

50 

12 

51 

9 

38 

14. 

69 

9. 

50 

7.00-    8.25   8.35 

6.25-    7.00   7.00 

6.50-    8.00   11.00* 

6.00-    6.75   7.00 

6.50-    8.00   9.00* 

5.65-    6.25   6.50 

4.75-    5.40   6.00 

4.75-    6.50   8.50 

3.40-    4.75   5.00 

4.00-    5.50   6.00 

2.50-    4.00   4.00 

1 .00-    2 .  50   2 ,50 


No. 


18. 
6 

37.. 
29 

4.. 
4.. 

9.. 

118.. 
56. 

15.. 
30.. 

34.. 


MONTREAL 
Avge.  Price  Range 

Price  Bulk  Sales 


Top 
Price 


7.00- 


7.00 


7.75 

.$  7.50-$  8.00  .  . 

$  8 

6  75 

6.50- 

7 

00 

7 

7.50 

7.25- 

8 

00 

8 

6  50 

0.00- 

7 

00 

7 

7. 

5.25 

4.50- 

5 

50 

6. 
5 

5.75.... 

.  5.50- 

6 

00 

6. 

4.50 

4.00- 

5 

00 

5 

550 

.  5.25- 

5 

75 

5. 

4.50 

3 . 50- 

5 

00 

5. 

2.25 

.  1.50- 

3 

00 

< 

50 


7.00-  11.00   12.50 


1,468. 
3 


6.25 


5.50-    7.00           7  2> 


9.75. 


9.75 


16.00 


2,062         14.60         14.50-  14.75   15.00 

123       

273       

33  ...      11.60.1.....  11.60-  11 . 75     **  12  .00 
6   8.25   8.25    8  IS 

8         10.50         10.00-  11.00         11 .00 

43         10.50         10.00-  11.00         11  oqi 


Note- 


8.41   7.00-    9.25   10.00 

3.80   2.50-    5.00   5.00 

Grading  at  Pt.  St.  Chas.  only. 


4. 
23.. 


7.00 

7.00.. 


7.00- 
7.00- 


7.50 

7.50 


purchased  by  packers,  and  103  by  local 
butchers.  Of  "the  calves  1,851  were  pur- 
chased by  packers  and  391  by  local 
butchers.  Of  the  hogs  1,649  were  pur- 
chased by  packers  and  25  by  local  butch- 
ers. Of  the  sheep  and  lambs  .2  were, 
purchased  by  packers  and  41  by  local 
butchers  ' 

The  total  receipts  from  January  1st 
to  March  23rd.,  inclusive,  were:  6,628 
cattle,  8,210  calves,  21,688  hogs  and  3,477 
sheep;  compared  with  7,575  cattle,  5,869 
calves,  16,362  hogs  and  2,775  sheep 
received  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1921.  ,  , 

East  End— Of  the  disposition  of 
butcher  cattle  from  the  Yards  for  the 
week  ending  March  23rd,  45  were 
purchased  by  packers,  239  by  local 
butchers  and  23  shipped  to  country 
points.  Of  the  calves  1,297  were  pur- 
chased by  local  butchers.  Of  the  hogs 
345  were  purchased  by  packers  and  6/5 
were  purchased  by  local  butchers  Of  the 
sheep  and  lambs  33  were  purchased  by 
local  butchers. 

The  total  receipts  from  January  1st 
to  March  23rd.,  inclusive,  were:  6,517 
cattle,  7,051  calves,  9,819  hogs .and  1  950 
sheep     compared    with    f,690  cattle, 


7,331  calves,  10,502  hogs  and  2,891 
sheep,  received  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1921. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

Birkenhead  prices  \vere  unchanged 
from  the  previous  week.  Seven  hundred 
Canadian  and  American  cattle  sold  from 
19f<c.  to  20^c,  (10^d.  to  lid.)  in 
sink.  Irish,  lOj^d.  to  ll^d.  Glasgow 
no  quotations.  London  reports  a  moder- 
ate supply  of  Canadian  and  American- 
dressed  sides.  Sales  of  choice  were  made 
at  19^<c.,  (10>£d.),  under  a  slow  trade. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

Danish  bacon  117s.  to  125s.,  quiet 
trade.  Irish  123s.  to  137s.,  slow.  Cana- 
dian'leanest  112s.  to  115s.,  lean  106s. 
to  115s.  Prime  108s.  to  Ills.  American 
98s.  to  102s.  slow.  Danish  killings 
29,583. 


Buffalo. 

Cattle — About  the  usual  number  of 
cattle  were  offered  at  Buffalo  on  the 
opening  day  of  last  week — 125  loads  or 
around  3,125  head.  By  reason  of  heavy 
receipts  in  the  west,  however,  and  the 


^act  that  killers  maintained  that  their 
coolers  were  pretty  well  filled  with  beef, 
which  was  selling  slowly,  resulted  in  a 
slow  and  unsatisfactory  market  here. 
The  run  included  around  25  loads  of 
shipping  steers  and  trade  on  these  general- 
ly was  regarded  a  full  quarter  and  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  a  half  dollar  lower 
than  for  the  week  before.  One-  load 
of  better  than  1,500  pound  steers  sold  at 
$8.50  but  aside  from  this  few  other  ship- 
ping steers  brought  above  $8 ;  in  fact  it  took 
a  pretty  good  kind  to  sell  around  $7.75. 
Butchering  stuff  also  sold  at  lower  prices, 
steers  and  heifers  dropping  a  quarter, 
while  on  cows,  trade  on  which  was  more 
active  than  on  steers  or  heifers,  prices 
were  off  a  dime  to  fifteen  cents-  Top 
for  handy  butcher  steers,  outside  of  a-i 
couple  of  loads  on  the  yearling  order  that 
brought  $8.50,  was  $8  and  best  heifers 
sold  from  $7  to  $7.50,  with  not  many 
above  $6.50.  A  few  fancy  cows  reached  I 
up  to  $5.75  and  $6  but  most  of  the  good  I 
fat  cows  sold  from  $5  to  $5.50.  Medium 
butcher  cows  ranged  from  $3.50  to  $4.50, 
with  canners  ranging  from  $1.50  to  S2. 
Bull  market  was  slow  at  a  big  quarter  de- 
cline, some  trading  was  done  on  stockers 
and  feedersat  about  steady  prices  and  milk 
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cows  and  springers  were  not  better, 
even  though  the  supply  was  very  light. 
The  balance  of  the  week  prices  were 
quoted  about  steady,  'though  trade 
continued  very  slow  and  the  close  of  each 
day  showed  some  going  over  unsold. 

Summary. 

Hogs — The  week  opened  with  a  pretty 
good  run  of  hogs  and  a  lower  trade. 
Receipts  Monday  totaled  14,000  head 
and  values  went  off  a  quarter  to  fifty 
cents  from  the  previous  week's  close. 
On  the  yorkers,  lights  and  pigs  the  trade 
was  uneven,  some  bringing  up  to  $11.25, 
with  a  goodly  number  landing  down  to 
$11  and  $11.10.  Tuesday  the  market 
was  mostly  a  dime  lower  and  Wednesday 
light  hogs  were  strong  to  a  dime  higher, 
with  better  weight  grades  selling  steady 
so  a  nickel  lower.  The  fourth  day 
showed  yorkers  bringing  from  $11.15 
to  $11.25,  mixed  hogs  landed  at  $11.10 
and  $11.15,  some  heavies  moved  at  $11. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Sheep  and  lamb 
prices  held  up  pretty  well  again  last  week. 
Monday  a  few  choice  wool  lambs  sold  at 
$16.35,  with  bulk  going  at  $16.25  and 
best  seconds  brought  from  $14  to  $14.50. 
Few  loads  of  clipped  lambs  were  included, 
the  best  of  which  brought  from  $13.50 
to  $13.75,  with  the  culls  out  of  the  same 
selling  from  $1 1 .50  down .  The  next  three 
days  the  topjor  wool  lambs  was  $16.25, 
with  best  clips  at  $14.  Sheep  were 
steady  all  week.  Best  aged  wethers 
that  carried  wool  sold  from  $12  to  $12.50, 
best  wool  ewes  ranged  from  $10  to  $11 
and  top  for  shorn  wethers  was  $10,  with 
clipped  ewes  selling  from  $9  down. 

Calves — Prices  struck  the  lowest  level 
cf  the  year  last  week.  Monday  tops 
landed  at  $11.50,  Tuesday's  trade  was 
steady,  Wednesday  none  sold  above 
$11  and  Thursday  none  brought  above 
$10.50  and  it  was  hard  to  find  buyers  at 
that.  Culls  were  steady  all  week,  best 
throwouts  bringing  from  $8  to  $8.50. 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  Wheat. — No.  1  northern, 
$1.54%. 

Manitoba  Oats.— No.  2  C.  W.,  58^c; 
extra  No.  1  feed,  55^c. ;  No.  1  feed, 
56^c. 

Manitoba  Barley. — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  bay  ports. 

American  Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  75J^c. ; 
No.  3  yellow,  7i}4c;  No.  4  yellow,  73%c, 
track,  Toronto. 

Ontario  Oats. — No.  2  white,  nominal. 

Ontario  Wheat. — Nominal. 

Barley. — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  57c.  to  60c,  according  to  freights 
outside. 

Buckwheat.— No.  2,  78c.  to  80c. 
Rye.— No.  2.  86c.  to  89c. 
Manitoba  Flour.  —  First  patents, 
nominal. 

Ontario  Flour. — 90  per  cent,  patent, 
bulk  seaboard,  per  barrel,  nominal. 

Millfeed. — Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran,  per  ton,  $28  to  $30; 
shorts,  per  ton,  $30  to  $32;  good  feed 
flour,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Provisions — Wholesale. 
Trade  in  butter  on  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket was  firm,  and  prices  averaged  about 
one  cent  higher.  Choicest  fresh-made 
Ontario  creamery  solids  were  quoted  at 
37c.  to  38c.  per  lb.,  delivered  Toronto, 
while  New  Zealand  sold  at  38c.  to  38Kc 
To  the  retail  trade  prices  also  advanced. 
Fresh-made  pound  prints  selling  at  41c. 
to  43c. 

Churning  cream  was  quoted  at  39c. 
per  lb.  butter-fat,  f.o.b.  shipping  points. 

Eggs  were  a  firm  trade  at  unchanged 
prices.  For  strictly  new-laid  dealers 
quoted  26c.  to  28c.  delivered  Toronto. 

Cheese  was  a  slow  trade  at  unchanged 
prices. 

Pure  lard  was  firm  and  J^c.  per  lb. 
higher. 

Beans  were  a  steady  trade  and  prices 
were  unchanged. 

Quotations. 

Butter. — Choice  creamery,  fresh-made 
pound  prints,  41c.  to  43c;  creamery,  No. 
1  storage,  40c;  creamery,  No.  2  storage, 
36c.  to  37c;  dairy,  lb.  prints,  25c.  to  27c. 

Eggs. — New-laid,  31c.  to  32c;  new-laid, 
in  cartons,  34c.  to  35c. 

Cheese. — New  large,  20c.  to  20>£c; 
twins,  20Hc.  to  21c;  old,  large,  25c.  to 
26c. 

Pure  Lard. — Tierces,  lb.,  \t]/%z.  to  17c; 
50-lb.  tubs,  17c.  to  17Hc;  pound  prints, 
18c.  to  19c. 

Shortening. — Tierces,  16c.  to  16 He; 


■-tin 

80< 


Wonderful 

Quality 
and  Value 


packets 

I5< 


50-lb.  tubs,  16J^c.  to  16%c;  pound  prints, 
17c.  to  17Hc 

Honey. — 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to  15c. 
per  lb.;  10-lb.  tins,  14^c  to  15Hc;  5 
and  2l/2-Vo.  tins,  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb.;  comb 
honey,  $5.50  per  doz. 

Maple  Syrup. — Imperial  gals.,  $2.40  to 
$2.50.    Sugar.— 19c.  to  22c.  per  lb. 

Smoked  Meats. 

Rolls,  24c.  to  25c;  hams,  medium,  32c. 
to  34c;  heavy,  22c.  to  24c;  cooked  hams, 
47c.  to  50c;  backs,  boneless,  35c.  to  40c; 
breakfast  bacon,  29c.  to  33c;  breakfast 
bacon,  fancy,  37c.  to  40c;  cottage  rolls, 
30c.  to  32c. 

Beans. 

Beans. — Canadian  hand-picked,  per 
bushel,  $4.40;  Primes,  $3.85  to  $4  per 
bushel. 

Poultry. 

The  receipts  of  fresh-killed  and  live 
poultry  were  light  and  storage  stocks 
were  used  to  fill  most  orders.  Quotations 
were  steady  with  those  of  the  previous 
week. 

Buying  prices  delivered,  Toronto,  were: 
Alive  per  pound — Crate-fed  chickens, 
5  lbs.  and  over,  25c.  to  27c;  chickens, 
good  farm  stock,  23c.  to  24c;  hens,  6  lbs. 
and  over,  27c;  hens,  5  lbs.  and  over,  26c; 
hens  4  lbs.,  23c.  to  25c. 

Dressed. — Extra  choice  crate-fed  chick- 
ens, 37c;  good  crate-fed  chickens,  5  lbs. 
and  over,  32c  to  35c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  28c.  to  30c.  Hens  over  6  lbs. 
26c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  25c;  hens  over  4 
lbs.,  23c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables — Wholesale. 

Potatoes  were  a  weak  trade  and  prices 
were  lower.  Dealers  quoted  85c  to  90c. 
per  bag  in  car  lots,  delivered  Toronto, 
and  were  selling  them  in  small  lots  to 
the  retail  trade  at  $1  to  $1.15. 

Other  domestic  vegetables  were  mostly 


No  Protection  Since  1896 

If  Canadian  Grain  Growers  and  Farmers  believe  in  the  practical  operation 
of  Free  Trade,  why  not  buy  from  the  only  surviving  strictly  all-Canadian 
Company  that  has  battled  and  won  in  open  competition  with  the  world, 
and  is  independent  of  any  Trust  or  Combine. 

Brantford  Binder  Twine  is  made  by 
a  purely  Canadian  industry  which  has 
grown  from  a  small  beginning  to  be  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  Binder  Twine  in 
the  British  Empire,  which  aione  testifies 
to  our  exceptional  quality. 

Our  prices  for  the  ensuing  year  have 
been  out  since  Feb.  20th  and  our  dealers 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you  for  your  re- 
quirements. See  him  at  once  and  get 
our  prices  which  show  the  biggest  price 
reduction  in  Twine  for  years,  and  we  can 
sell  you  the  very  best  Binder  Twine  to 
be  had  in  any  Country  in  the  world, 
made  in  Canada  by  Canadians  and  sold 
under  our  fullest  guarantee. 

You  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  in 
the  harvest  field  experimenting  with 
Twine  of  unknown  quality. 

Our  dealers  can  give  you  the  best 
service  possible  and  supply  you  with 
your  full  requirements  even  to  an  odd 
ball  at  the  end  of  the  season  without 
delay. 

Brantford  Binder  Twine  is  so  smooth 
and  uniform,  long  and  strong  that  it 
will  give  you  the  fullest  measure  of 
satisfaction. 

All  our  Twines  are  submitted  to  a  special  treatment  to  make  them 
insect  proof. 

The  Brantford  Cordage  Company,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  CANADA 

Western  Canadian  Office,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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Canada  Needs 
Good  Horses 


A CAREFUL  survey  of  the 
horse  situation  in  Canada 
from  coast  to  coast  has 
been  made  recently  by  theDomin- 
ion  Live  Stock  Branch.  The 
report  from  every  Province  is  the 
same — viz. : 

There  is  a  greater  demand 
for  good  horses  than'  the  trade 
can  supply. 

The  demand  is  for: 

1 —  Heavy  Drafters: 

1,600  lbs.  and  upwards.  Preferably 
over  1,800  lbs.  for  drays  and  heavy 
trucking. 

2 —  Medium  Weight  Horses  : 

Good  clean-legged  snappy  horses, 
weighing  1,100  to  1,500  lbs.  for  de- 
livery purposes. 

3 —  Saddlers  and  Hunters : 

There  is  a  keen  demand  for  good 
big  stylish  saddlers  and  hunters,  also 
for  police,  military  and  fire  horses. 

4 —  Farm  Horses : 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  good  heavy 
work  horses  for  farm  purposes. 

Good  Horses  Scarce 

During  the  war  years  there  was  a 
material  falling  off  in  quality  and  size 
of  Canadian  horses.  Proper  attention 
was  not  given  to  the  breeding  of  good 
horses.  People  were  misled  into  the 
idea  that  trucks  and  tractors  were 
more  profitable.    Labor  was  scarce 


and  very  costly.  Feed  was  high. 
Greater  production  of  foodstuffs  was 
imperative.  Cost  of  production  was 
not  considered. 

Attention  Now  Turned  to 
Horses 

Today  conditions  are  changed. 
World  prices  have  gone  back  to  nor- 
mal. Experience  has  taught  us  that  it 
is  no  longer  profitable  to  do  without 
horses  for  either  city  or  farm  work. 

The  economy  and  efficiency  of  the 
horse  is  at  last  realized  by  delivery 
and  transport  companies  in  the  low- 
ering of  distribution  costs. 

Horses  cost  less  to  buy.  They  cost 
little  or  nothing  for  repairs.  Horses 
do  not  depreciate  as  fast.  Their  work- 
ing life  is  longer.  The  cost  of  care 
and  management  is  less.  The  price 
of  feed  has  been  cut  in  two. 

Horses  More  Efficient 

For  milk  delivery,  bread  delivery, 
coal  delivery,  ice  delivery,  freight  and 
express  delivery,  for  cartage  com- 
panies and  for  work  on  routes  within 
a  radius  of  from  five  to  seven  miles 
with  frequent  stops,  horses  will  ren- 
der more  reliable  and  efficient  service 
and  return  greater  profits  than  any 
other  power  unit. 

There  is  Need  For 
Better  Breeding 

Experienced  horsemen,  dealers, 
managers  of  transport  and  delivery 


companies  throughout  Canada  predict 
that  good  horses  will  be  needed  more 
and  more  from  now  on. 

Many  of  the  breeders  who  once 
thought  that  horses  were  losing  out 
now  realize  their  mistake  in  dispos- 
ing of  their  breeding  stock.  They 
see  in  the  future  a  steady  market  for 
good  horses.  Talk  it  over  with  your 
neighbours  and  consider  the  horse 
situation  in  Canada  carefully. 

Now  is  the  time  to  breed  your  good 
mares  to  the  best  and  most  suitable 
stallions  available. 


Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
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Good  Horses  are  Money  Makers 


a  slow  trade  at  prices  steady  with  those 
of  the  previous  week. 

Quotations. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis — per  bbl.  No.  l's, 
§7.50  to  $8;  No.  2's,  $7;  No.  3's,  $5.50. 

Baldwins— per  bbl.,  No.  l's,  $8  to  $10; 
No.  2's,  $6  to  $7;  No.  3's,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Spies— Per  bbl.,  No.  l's,  $11  to  $12; 
No.  2's,  $9  to  $10;  No.  3's,  $7  to  $7.50. 

Oranges,  $6.25  to  $7.50. 

Oranges.— (Marmalade),  $4.50  to  $5. 

Lemons— $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Vegetables. 

Beets— $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 
Carrots.— $1.25  to  $1.35  per  bag. 
Parsnips. — $1.50  per  bag. 
Potatoes. — SI  to  $1.15  per  bag. 
Onions. — $11  to  $12  per  sack. 
Turnips. — 75c.  to  85c.  per  bag. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

St.  Lawrence  market  prices  for  loose 
hay  were: 

No.  1  per  ton,  $24  to  $26;  No.  2,  per 
ton,  $18  to  $20. 

Baled  hay,  track,  Toronto. — No.  2 
$22  to  S23;  extra  No.  3,  $19  to  $20; 
mixed,  $18. 


Straw,  track,  Toronto. — Per  ton,  $12 
to  $13. 

Hides  and  Tallow. 

Country  Hides. — Beef  hides,  flats,  cured, 
6c;  green  and  frozen,  5c;  calf  skins, 
10c;  bob  calf,  50c.  to  90c;  horse  hides, 
country  take-off,  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
sheep  and  lamb  skins,  75c.  to  $1.15; 
horse  hair,  farmer's  stock,  30c. 

City  Hides. — Butcher  hides,  green 
flat,  6c;  bulls,  2c;  calf  skins,  10c;  kip, 
8c;  horse  hides,  city  take-off,  $2  to  $2.50; 
lamb  and  sheep  skins,  75c.  to  $1.15. 

Tallow,  city,  rendered  in  barrels, 
4c.  to  5c;  cakes,  6c.  to  7c;  country  solids 
in  barrels,  No.  1,  4c.  to  5c;  cakes,  No.  1, 
5c.  to  6c. 

Seed  Quotations. 

Dealers  quote  the  following  prices  on 
seeds,  according  to  quality:  Alsike,  $5  to 
$8.50;  alfalfa,  $10  to  $15;  red  clover,  $6 
to  $14;  sweet  clover,  $3  to  $3.50;  timothy, 
$2  to  $3.50. 


Montreal. 

Dressed  Hogs — The  demand  for  dressed 
hogs  is  fair  and  prices  ruled  about  steady- 
wit  h  sales  of  city  abattoir  fresh-killed 


stock  quoted  at  20}^c.  to  21c.  per  lb. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
market  for  smoked  or  cured  meats, 
prices  being  steady  under  a  fair  demand 
for  supplies  for  immediate  consumption 
and  for  future  delivery.  Light  hams 
weighing  from  8  to  12  lbs.,  are  quoted 
at  33c.  to  34c.  and  heavier  weights  at 
30c.  to  31c;  cooked  hams  at  43c.  and 
cooked  flat  hams  at  46c,  while  breakfast 
bacon  is  quoted  at  28c.  per  lb.  The 
market  for  lard  is  featureless  and  little 
trading  is  being  done.  Canadian  refined 
grades  are  quoted  at  17J^  to  18c.  in  20- 
wood  pails,  and  at  15^c.  to  16c.  per  lb.  in 
tierces. 

Potatoes — The  market  for  potatoes 
is  quiet  and  prices  are  unchanged  with 
car  lots  of  Quebec  white  stock  quoted  at 
$1  to  $1.05  and  reds  at  90c.  to  95c.  per 
bag  of  90-lbs.,  ex-track. 

Poultry — The  demand  for  storage- 
dressed  poultry  is  steady  and  a  fair  trade 
is  done  in  most  lines,  of  which  supplies 
are  ample  to  meet  all  requirements  at 
steady  prices.  Quotations  are —  Selected 
turkeys,  44c.  to  53c,  according  to  weights; 
sleeted  chickens,  29c.  to  37c;  milk-fed 
chickens,  33-43c;  selected  fowl,  17-32c; 


selected  geese,  23-28  and  domestic  ducks, 

28c.  to  34c.  per  lb. 

Butter— The  feature  of  the  local  butter 
situation  is  the  decidedly  strong  feeling 
that  developed  in  the  market  for  creamery 
butter  and  prices  scored  a  sharp  advance 
of  2XA  to  3c.  per  pound.  In  addition 
to  the  above  there  is  a  good  demand  from 
both  local  and  out  of  town  buyers  which 
resulted  in  keen  competition  for  the 
different  lots  offering.  Sales  of  finest 
Canadian  creamery  took  place  at  383^c. 
to  39J^c  per  lb.  New  Zealand  creamery 
is  quoted  at  41c.  to  41  He  There  is  no 
change  announced  in  wholesale  jobbing 
prices,  but  the  indications  are  that  they 
will  be  advanced  lc.  to  2c.  per  pound  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  week  in  sympathy 
with  the  above. 

Cheese — There  was  some  enquiry  from 
over  the  cable  for  cheese,  but  no 
business  of  importance  was  reported, 
and  as  the  demand  from  local  buyers  was 
also  limited.  The  market  on  the  whole 
was  quiet,  and  prices  were  unchanged  at 
15%c.  to  16Hc.  per  lb.  for  finest  western 
white  and  colored.  At  the  Mercantile 
Exchange  sale  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
100  boxes  of  Quebec  white  August  make 
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were  offered  at  15^c.  per  lb.  without 
meeting  with  a  buyer. 

Eggs— A  firmer  feeling  developed  in 
the  local  egg  market  in  sympathy  with 
the  advance  in  prices  reported  at  leading 
American  centres,  but  there  was  no  actual 
change  in  values  announced  here.  There 
was  an  active  demand,  and  a  large 
volume  of  business  was  done  in  selected 
fresh  stock  at  33c.  per  dozen. 

Grain — There  was  no  important 
change  in  prices  in  the  local  cash  grain 
market,  but  the  feeling  was  easy  in 
sympathy  with  other  markets.  The 
demand  for  domestic  and  country  buyers 
for  supplies  was  very  limited  and  business 
was  dull.  Car  lots  of  C.  W.  No.  2  are 
quoted  at  65c;  No.  3  C.  W.  and  extra 
No.  1  feed  at  61c;  No.  1  feed  at  60c; 
and  No.  2  feed  at  59c.  per  bushel,  ex- 
store.  American  No.  2  yellow  corn  is 
quoted  at  79c.  per  bushel,  ex-store, 
Canadian  funds. 

Millfeed — A  steady  tone  is  noted  in  all 
lines  of  millfeed  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  business  passing.  Sales  of  car  lots 
of  Manitoba  Bran  took  place  at  $32.50 
and  shorts  at  $33  per  ton,  including  bags, 
ex-track.  Smaller  quantities  of  bran 
in  mixed  car  lots  sold  at  $28.25,  shorts 
at  $30.25  and  middlings  at  $32.25  per 
ton,  including  bags,  less  25c.  per  ton  for 
spot  cash.  Pure  barley  meal  is  quoted 
at  $38  to  $40,  pure  grain  mouille  at  $38 
and  feed  corn  meal  at  $35  per  ton,  in- 
cluding bags,  delivered.  The  market 
for  standard  grades  of  rolled  oats  is 
quoted  at  $3  per  bag  of  90  pounds. 

Baled  Hay — A  fair  amount  of  business 
is  passing  in  the  market  for  baled  hay, 
of  which  supplies  are  ample  to  meet 
all  requirements.  Prices  are  steady  with 
car  lots  of  good  No.  2  timothy  at  $28 
to  $29,  No.  3  timothy  at  $26  to  $27,  and 
clover  and  clover  mixed  hay  at  $24  to 
$25  per  ton,  ex-track. 

Honey — The  condition  of  the  market 
for  honey  is  unchanged  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  business  is  passing  in  small 
lots.  Sales  of  strained  white  honey 
took  place  at  $4.85  per  pail  of  30-lbs., 
and  buckwheat  strained  honey  at  $4.25 
per  pail  of  30-lbs.  White  clover  comb 
honey  continues  very  scarce  on  spot. 

Maple  Products — A  stronger  feeling 
has  developed  in  the  market  for  maple 
products  on  account  of  the  continued  light 
receipts  of  new  crop  maple  syrup  and 
prices  are  firmer.  The  demand  for  all 
offerings  continues  good,  and  sales  were 
made  at  $2.25  per  tin  of  13-lbs. 

Hides  and  Skins. — The  market  for 
hides  and  skins  although  now  very  active 
displays  a  better  tone  and  in  a  number  of 
instances  the  quotations  of  this  week  are 
above  last  week's  as  follows:  Good 
steer  hides,  7c;  branded  steer  hides,  5c. 
to  6c;  cow  hides,  6c;  branded  cow  hides, 
4J^c  to  5c;  wool  hides,  3c.  to  3J^c; 
No.  1  calfskins,  15c;  No.  2  calfskins, 
13c;  finest  sheepskins,  $1.  Horsehides 
are  quoted  at  $2.50  to  $2.75  each. 


Chicago. 

Cattle — Compared  with  a  week  ago, 
beef  steers  and  she-stock,  15c.  to  25c. 
higher;  bulls,  stockers  and  feeders  prac- 
tically steady;  veal  calves,  25c.  to  50c. 
higher;  week's  beef  steers  top,  $9.40; 
week's  bulk  prices,  beef  steer,  $7.50  to 
$8.35;  beef  cows  and  heifers,  $5.10  to 
$6.75;  stockers  and  feeders,  $6.25  to 
$7.15;  veal  calves,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  bologna 
bulls,  $4.25  to  $4.35;  canriers  and  cutters 
$3.25  to  $4. 

Hogs— Top  $10.50;  bulk$9.90  to  $10.40, 
pigs  steady  to  strong;  bulk  desirable,  100 
to  125  pounders,  $9.75  to  $10.15. 

Sheep — To-day's  receipts  practically 
all  packers  direct;  compared  with  a 
week  ago,  fat  ewes  and  best  handv- 
weight  fat  lambs,  steady  to  25c.  higher; 
other  fat  classes,  25c.  to  50c.  higher; 
shearing  lambs,  steady;  week's  bulk 
prices;  on  woolled  fat  lambs,  $15.40 
to  $16;  shorn,  $13  to  $13.50;  wool  ewes, 
$9  to  $9.75;  shorn,  $8  to  $9;  shearing 
lambs,  $14  to  $14.75. 


A  recent  vote  of  Yale  seniors  gave  the 
following  results:  Favorite  author, 
Dickens;  favorite  novel— "Tale  of  Two 
Cities";  favorite  poem,  Tennyson's 
Crossing  the  Bar";  favorite  character  in 
history,  Lincoln;  favorite  character  in 
fiction,  d'Artagnan,  greatest  world  figure, 
David  Lloyd  George. 


Top  of  $800  at  London 
Shorthorn  Sale. 

The  fifteenth  semi-annual  sale  of  the 
Western  Ontario  Consignment  Sale  Com- 
pany was  held  on  March  28,  at  the 
Western  Fair  Grounds,  London.  As  is 
customary  for  this  sale,  the  weather  was 
fine,  but  the  roads  were  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  many  who  intended  motoring 
to  the  sale  were  prevented  from  doing  so. 
Many  exceptionally  good  animals  have 
gone  through  this  sale  in  the  past,  but 
on  the  whole  this  spring's  offering  excelled 
all  previous  ones  in  quality  and  fit. 
There  were  many  excellent  pedigrees; 
quite  a  number  of  the  animals  were  im- 
ported, and  many  others  were  only  one 
or  two  generations  removed  from  im- 
ported stock.  Brave  Monarch,  a  year 
and  a  half  old  white  bull,  sired  by  Max- 
walton  Monarch,  and  consigned  by  R. 
S.  Robson  &  Son,  topped  the  sale  at 
$800,  going  to  the  bid  of  L.  Smith,  of 
Winchester,  111.  This  animal  has  a 
splendid  pedigree.  Maxwalton  Monarch, 
his  sire,  is  renowned  in  the  show-ring, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  was 
sired  by  Revolution,  by  Avondale,  by 
Whitehall  Sultan,  bulls  which  have  all 
made  history  for  the  breed.  The  next 
highest  price  was  received  for  White 
Comet,  sired  by  Millhills  Comet,  that 
noted  bull  owned  by  J.  J.  Elliott,  of 
Guelph.  He  was  consigned  by  Campbell 
&  Amos.  F.  W.  Scott,  of  Highgate, 
secured  this  bull  at  the  bid  of  $615.  The 
highest-priced  female  was  Masterton 
Matilda  (imp.),  a  beautiful  red  heifer 
just  two  years  old,  and  in  calf  to  Lawton 
Toff  (imp.),  the  champion  bull  at  the 
Guelph  Winter  Fair.  H.  McKay,  of  St. 
Mary's,  secured  this  heifer  at  $400.  She 
was  consigned  by  J.  A.  Watt.  The  next 
highest  price  for  females  was  $355,  paid 
by  Chinnick  Bros.,  of  Chatham,  for  Mary 
Anne  of  Lancaster  34th  (imp.),  consigned 
by  Campbell  &  Amos.  The  forty  females 
sold  averaged  $163.50,  and  the  nineteen 
bulls,  $195.58. 

The  morning  of  the  sale  the  animals 
competed  for  prizes.  They  were  divided 
into  sections,  according  to  age.  This  is 
a  very  good  feature  of  the  sale,  and  gives 
the  prospective  purchasers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  good  view  of  the  animals 
so  they  can  make  comparisons.  Jas. 
Douglas,  of  Caledonia,  placed  the  awards 
as  follows: 

Senior  bulls:  1  and  2,  R.  S.  Robson  & 
Son,  on  Brave  Monarch,  and  Maxwalton 
Fascinator;  3,  H.  M.  Lee,  on  Prince 
Lovely;  4,  J.  T.  Gibson,  on  Roan  Chief 
15th;  5,  Campbell  &  Amos,  on  Athlestone 
Prince.  Bulls,  junior:  1,  Campbell  & 
Amos,  on  White  Comet;  2,  H.  M.  Lee, 
on  Northern  Count;  3,  J.  A.  Watt,  on 
Golden  Favourite;  4,  T.  Henderson,  on 
Royal  Marr;  5,  G.  A.  Attridge,  on  Royal 
Ramsden.  Champion  bull:  Robson,  on 
Brave  Monarch.  Cows:  1,  E.  Brien  & 
Son,  on  Roan  Lady  O.  A.  C.  3rd;  2  and 
4,  A.  J.  Fox,  on  Rosebud  Myrtle,  and 
Rosebud  Pride;  3,  Campbell  &  Amos, 
on  Mary  Anne  of  Lancaster  34th;  5, 

C.  J.  Shore,  on  Mina  of  Rapla  2nd. 
Senior  heifers:  1,  J.  A.  Watt,  on  Masterton 
Matilda  (imp.);  2,  J.  H.  Patrick  &  Son, 
on  Queen  Mamie;  3,  S.  C.  Gosnell, 
on  Miss  Ramsden  Queen  3rd;  4,  H.  M. 
Lee,  on  Rosebud  6th;  5,  Campbell  & 
Amos,  on  Nonpareil  49th.  Junior  heifers: 
1  and  2,  R.  S.  Robson  &  Son,  on  Lady 
Isabelle,  and  The  Maples  Rose;  3,  Wm. 
Waldie,  on  Canadian  Roan  Lady  45th; 
4,G.Amos  &  Sons,  on  Rosalie  2nd;  5,  H.C. 
Robson,  on  Village  Belle  3rd.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  animals  selling  for 
$100  and  over,  together  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  purchasers. 

Females. 
Chinnick  Bros.,  Chatham: 

Mary  Ann  of  Lancaster  34th, 

April  4,  1916  $355.00 

Village  Fairy   14th,  May  15, 

1915   140.00 

H.  Eddie,  Appin : 

Nonpareil  49th,  Feb.  2,  1920   205.00 

Rosebud  6th,  Oct.  20,  1920   150.00 

Geo. "Ferguson,  Elora: 

Canadian  Roan  Lady  45th,  Mar. 

6,  1921   255.00 

Orange  Blossom  41st,  Mar.  25, 

1921   200.00 

D.  McDonald,  Watford: 

Roan  Bessie  12th,  Feb.  23,  1921.  160.00 

Rosalie  2nd,  Mar.  4,  1921   165.00 

Buckingham  Countess,  Aug.  16, 

1920   165.00 

Miss  Ramsden  Queen  3rd,  May 

22,  1921   125.00 

Continued  on  next  page. 


Send  the  measurements  of 
your  buildings  to  any  of 
these  well-known  firms  for 
free  estimate: 

Gait  Art  Metal  Co., 

Limited,  Gait; 
McFarlane-Douglas  Co., 

Limited,  Ottawa; 
Metallic  Roofing  Co., 

Limited,  Toronto; 
Pedlar  People  Limited, 

Oshawa. 
Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co., 

Limited,  Preston ; 


Metal 
Rpofing 

Safety, 
Permanence 

_  and 

Economy. 


Sale  Postponed 

The  Dispersion  Auction  Sale  of  Scotch  Shorthorn  and  Hereford 
cattle  which  was  to  have  been  held  March  30th,  on  the 
farm  of  John  Poland,  Lot  6,  Con.  5,  Moore  Township  ad- 
joining Brigden,  has  been  postponed  on  account  of  bad 
weather,  until  Tuesday,  April  11th  at  1  o'clock  P.  M. 
The  cattle  will  consist  of  11  males  and  14  females,  also 
about  30  Pure-Bred  Yorkshire  swine,  both  sex.  Signed 

T.  and  J.  POLAND, 
and  WM.  BLACKLOCK  and  Son, 
BRIGDEN,  ONT. 


AUCTION  SALE  OF 


Clydesdales  Shorthorns 


ON 


Tuesday,  April  11th,  at  1  o'clock  p.m. 

There  will  be  sold  by  Public  Auction,  at  the  Proprietor  s 
farm,  in  the  TOWNSHIP  OF  GREY 

Six  Registered  Young  Clydesdale  Mares  of  good 
breeding  and  excellent  individuality. 
Ten  Registered  Shorthorns  (4  bulls,  6  females). 

Two  young  bulls  from  an  imported  cow,  Lovat  Marchioness  2nd  =  132777  =  , 
and  sired  by  an  imported  bull,  Bethelnie  Bridegroom  =116006  =  .  Cows  are 
of  good  milking  strain. 

Farm  three  miles  from  Brussels,  G.  T.  R. 
Three  miles  from  Walton,  C.  P.  R. 

Arch.  Hislop,  Proprietor,  Brussels,  Ontario 

CAPT.  T.  E.  ROBSON,  Auctioneer. 


CONCRETE  FOR  SMALL  JOBS 

Such  as  foundations,  culverts,  barn  walls  and  cellars,  can  now  b  r 
mixed  at  one-quarter  the  cost,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  cement 
can  be  saved.  Thousands  of  farmers  now  own  a  Concrete 
Mixer,  a  real  necessity  on  every  farm  where  buildings  are  to 
be  erected  or  repaired. 

The  London  Gem  Concrete  Mixer  is  our  latest  engineering 
triumph.  It  solves  the  problem  of  mixing  concrete  on  small  jobs. 
It  can  be  operated  by  one  man.  Can  be  run  by  hand  or  con- 
nected to  a  gasoline  engine  or  any  kind  of  power.  It  is  well 
built,  has  practically  no  parts  to  wear  out,  and  will  save  tin- 
price  of  itself  in  ten  days  use.  Sold  direct  to  the  farmers, 
saving  them  commission  or  middlemen's  profit.  Prices  an'l 
particulars  sent  on  request.    Send  for  bulletin  A3. 

LONDON  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO.,  LIMITED  LONDON,  CANADA,  DEPT.  B 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Concrete  Machinery 

When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  "Advocate" 
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BARN 
ROOFING 

Fire,  Lightning,  Rust  and 

Storm  Proof 
Durable  and  Ornamental 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  any 
roof  you  are  thinking  of  cover- 
ing and  we  will  make  you  an 
interesting  offer. 

Metallic  Roofing  Co. 

Limited 
MANUFACTURERS 
Toronto,  Canada 


Easy  Now  to  Rid 

Your  Farm  oi  Gophers 

"Wonderful  Discovery  by  Noted  Sclerv 
tist  Kills  Every  Gopher  Within  a 
Week's  Time — Not  a  Poison. 


Gophers  cost  farmers  over  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  a  year,  through 
ihe  destruction  of  crops  and  damage 
to  land.  Farmers  need  no  longer  suffer 
this  loss  because  they  can  now  kill 
off  all  the  gophers  on  their  farm  in  less 
than  a  week's  time.  This  is  possible 
through  the  remarkable  discovery  of  E. 
R.  Alexander,  a  chemist  who  has  per- 
fected a  virus  which  kills  gophers  and 
rats  as  though  by  magic.  This  product 
is  not  a  poison — it  can  be  eaten  by 
human  beings  or  any  animal  on  the 
farm  as  safely  as  their  regular  food, 
but  means  quick,  sure  death  to  gophers 


This  wonderful  gopher  virus,  which 
is  known  as  Alexander  Gopher-Killer, 
is  merely  mixed  with  bread  or  meat 
scraps  and  placed  where  gophers,  rats 
or  mice  can  get  to  it.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  a  gopher  has  eaten  Alex- 
ander Gopher-Killer  he  gets  a  high 
fever  and  suffers  a  terrible  thirst.  He 
leaves  his  pits  and  nesting  holes  and 
goes  to  the  open  field  in  search  of  pure 
air  and  running  water. 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  one  gopher 
affects  others  and  soon  the  whole  colony 
dies.  And  though  this  virus  is  absolutely 
deadly  to  gophers — chickens,  hogs,  cattle 
or  any  farm  animal  can  eat  it  and  not 
be  affected  at  all. 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Alexander  that 
Alexander  Gopher-Killer  will  kill  every 
gopher  on  your  farm  in  less  than  a  week's 
time  that  he  offers  to  send,  as  an  intro- 
ductory offer,  a  regular  $4.00  tube  for 
only  $2.00.  Give  it  according  to  di- 
rections, and  if  at  the  end  of  a  week's 
time  you  are  able  to  discover  any  gophers, 
rats  or  mice  on  your  farm  your  money 
will  be  refunded.  A  big  Toronto  bank 
guarantees  that  Mr.  Alexander  is  reliable 
'  and  will  do  as  he  says. 

Just  send  money  order,  check  or  cur- 
rency for  $2.00  to  E.  R.  Alexander, 
Alexander  Laboratories,  3033  Terminal, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  and  the  tube  will  be  mailed 
at  once  on  the  guarantee  that  if  not  ab- 
solutely satisfactory  your  money  will 
be  returned  without  question.  Write 
to-day  and  stop  your  gopher  losses  now. 


Down -Year  to  Pay 

Get  your  Kfretin  One-Man  Stump  Puller 
this  month-on  easy  terme.  Try  it  30  day* 
FREE.    Prove  that  on*  man  handles  bic- 
Reat  etumpa— quick,  easy,  cheap.  If 
iafted.  pay  a  little  each  month,  taking 
one  year  to  pay.    If  not,  reti 
Our  expenM.-  Money  refunded. 
ri*k  to  you.  FREE  book  tc\ 
tajla.   Write  today-NOWf 

A.  J.  KIJI8TIM 
CANADIAN  CO. 


686  DENNIS  STREET.  SAULT  STE  MARIE.  ONT. 


THE  WONDERFUL  GILS  ON 


The  Gilson  Silo  Filler  is  Supreme 

It  is  the  lightest  running  blower  cutter  made. 

More  are  sold  every  year 
than  any  other.  All  sizes 
for  use  with  engines  from 
3  HP  to  20  HP.  Send  for 
free  book,  prices  and  easy 
-  payment  offer  today 
GILSON  MFG.  CO.  LTD.,  Dept.  G  9  GUELPt 


J.  E.  Campbell,  Ilderton: 

Lady  Lustre,  Jan.  17,  1921  $160.00 

Orange  Lady  3rd,  Feb.  11,  1921.  115.00 
J.  Brewster,  Seaforth: 

Butterfly  Girl,  Dec.  28,  1920  .....  205.00 
J.  Niblock,  Parkhill: 

Village  Belle  3rd,  Jan.  3,  1921  ...  145.00 

Mina  of  Rapla  2nd,  May  24, 

19L3   140.00 

J.  Cunningham,  Thorndale: 

Princess  Sunbeam  8th,  Nov.  2 

ly20  '  , 35.00 

R.  Wilkie,  Blenhei  m: 

White  Beauty,  Sept.  20,  1920 ....  140.00 
Beer  Bros.,  Mitchell: 

The  Maples  Rose,  Mar.  15, 

1921  ;   155.00 

J.  A.  Watt,  Elora: 

Lady  Isabella,  Feb.  5,  1921   350.00 

D  G.  &  W.  O.  McKinnon,  Guelph: 

Lady  Ythan  6th,  Jan.  31,  1921..  110.00 
H.  Smith,  Hay: 

Roan  Lady  O.  A.  C.  3rd,  Jan.  1, 

1913   230.00 

H.  McKay,  St.  Mary's: 

Masterton    Matilda,    Apr.  1, 

1920   400.00 

F.  T.  Emerson,  Burlington: 

Rosebud  Pride,  Oct.  10,  1910 ....  185.00 
Lady  Rosebud  2nd,  Feb.  18, 

1920   140.00 

Geo.  Davis,  St.  Thomas: 

Tidy  Lass  6th,  June  18,  1920   110.00 

Queen  Mamie,  Sept.  16,  1920..  .  125.00 
Geo.  Aiken,  Belton : 

Corelli  Rosewood  &  B.  C,  Apr. 

,    ,    28,  1919   135.OO 

A.  A.  Bragg,  St.  Mary's: 

Nokomis  2nd  and  B.  C,  Feb 

„  „  26,  1919   155.00 

R.  R.  McLean,  Kerwood: 

Vessey's  Choice  Goods,  Mar.  3, 

1°18   140.00 

Thos.  Simpson,  Ridgetown: 

Lady  Baltimore,  Jan.  1,  1917.  ...  112.50 
H.  Lee,  Highgate: 

Rosebud  Myrtle,  Jan.  16,  1918  .  225.00 
D.  Coveny,  Electric: 

Rosebud  Flora  2nd,  Aug.  21, 

•   T,,  1920   162.50 

S.  Edwards,  Watford: 

Rosemary    Fanny,    Sept.  18, 

1918   no.OO 

R.  A.  Campbell,  Crumlin: 

Pet  Maid  and  H.  C,  Jan.  15, 

_         1918   100.00 

J.  I.  Luther,  Parkhill: 

Mina  of  Rapla  3rd,  Apr.  10, 

1913   175.00 

A.  Houston,  Merlin: 

Maplewood  Sunbeam,  Nov.  20, 

1912   105.00 

Golden   Locks  4th,   Dec.  29, 

1914   105.00 

Males. 
F.  W.  Scott,  Highgate: 

White  Comet,  May  13,  1921  

D.  Cook,  New  Hamburg: 

Athlestone  Prince,  Oct.  14, 1920 
D.  McDonald,  Watford: 

Mayflower  Champion,  Mar.  19, 

1921  ! 

W.  Nixon,  Ilderton: 

Chantry  Rosebud,  Oct.  13,  1920. 
L.  Smith,  Winchester,  111.: 

Brave  Monarch,  Oct.  10,  1920.. 
J.  Brewster,  Seaforth: 

Maxwalton  Fascinator,  Mar.  28, 

1920  

N.  Campbell,  Ridgetown: 

Northern  Count,  Jan.  27,  1921 
H.  Neeb,  Gad's  Hill: 

Prince  Lovely,  Sept.  27,  1920.  .. 
W.  Annett,  Watford: 

Golden  Favourite,  Mar.  4,  1921. 
S.  A.  Smale,  Wyoming: 

Broadhooks  Ramsden,  Sept.  14, 

1917  -.  

A.  Houston,  Merlin: 

Rosemary  Chief  9th,  Apr.  12, 

1921  

Moyer  Bros.,  Ilderton: 
Roan  Chief  15th,  Sept.  23, 1920. 


Agricultural  Items. 


615.00 
220.00 

160.00 
140.00 
800.00 

210.00 
220.00 
220.00 
180.00 

105.00 

100.00 
200.00 


On  March  29th  the  United  States 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  74  to  1,  ratified 
the  international  agreement  to  reduce 
and  restrict  the  navies  of  the  great  powers 
and  establish  a  10-year  naval  holiday. 
The  treaty  establishes  the  size  of  the 
British,  American  and  Japanese  navies 
in  the  ratio  of  5-5-3.  It  is  expected  that 
ratification  by  the  other  signatories 
will  speedily  follow.  The  Senate  also 
ratified  by  vote  of  71  to  0,  the  treaty 
prohibiting  the  use  of  poison  gas  and 
restricting  the  use  of  submarines  in 
warfare;  and  on  March  30th  ratified  the 
Nine-Power  Treaty  relating  to  China. 


Fighting  the  European 
Corn  Borer  in  Ontario. 

Continued  from  page  457. 
are  killed  in  the  cutting  box  and  the  few 
which  escape  into  the  silage  are  killed 
in  the  process  of  fermentation.  In 
addition,  when  the  corn  goes  into  the  silo 
it  clears  the  entire  crop  from  the  field 
and  allows  the  stubble  and  refuse  to  be 
plowed  down  in  good  time.  Late  plant- 
ing and  ensiling  the  corn  are  the  two  most 
effective  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
pest. 

6.  Early  Fall  Plowing. — Plow  un- 
der the  stubble  and  refuse  on  the  surface 
of  the  corn  land  as  cleanly  and  early  in 
the  fall  as  possible — at  least  before  the 
middle  of  September.  The  borers  not 
removed  with  the  crop  are  thus  placed 
underground.  If  the  plowing  is  done  in 
the  early  season  all  the  caterpillars  come 
to  the  surface  and  finding  no  suitable 
quarters  in  which  to  winter  simply 
perish.  Uncovered  pieces  of  cornstalk 
are  excellent  wintering  places  into  which 
the  borers  will  crawl  in  large  numbers,  so 
that  clean  plowing  is  most  important. 
The  later  the  plowing  the  cooler  the 
ground  and  the  fewer  the  number  of 
borers  coming  to  the  top.  Most  of  those 
which  remain  below  ground  for  the 
winter  will  come  up  in  the  spring,  and 
many  finding  suitable  shelters  on  the 
surface  will,  in  due  time,  give  rise  to 
moths — hence  the  importance  of  EARLY 
plowing.  Winter  wheat  can  be  put  in  on 
this  land,  and  does  not  provide  suitable 
winter  shelter  for  this  pest. 


Sir  John  Craig  Eaton. 

Head  of/the  T.  Eaton  Co.,  who  died  last  Thursday 
after  a  severe  illness. 

7  Stubble  Not  Plowed  in  the 
Fall. — Any  field  of  corn  stubble  not 
plowed  last  fall  should  be  plowed  care- 
fully this  spring,  using  a  wide  furrow 
plow  and  plowing  six  inches  deep  to  bury 
completely  all  stubble  and  refuse.  Rolling 
before  plowing  would  probably  help  to- 
wards a  more  thorough  job. 

8.  Cultivation  of  Plowed  Stubble 
Fields.— In  cultivating  corn  fields  that 
were  plowed  under  last  fall  or  this  spring, 
do  not  use  a  toothed  cultivator  or  and 
implement  that  will  pull  up  the  stubble 
or  refuse  because  the  borers  will  be 
brought  up  to  the  surface  in  these  and 
there  be  able  to  pupate  and  later  emerge 
as  moths  If  the  stubble  and  refuse  are 
left  under,  the  borers,  even  though  they 
may  work  their  way  to  the  surface,  will 
find  no  suitable  shelter  and,  therefore, 
will  perish  Hence  for  cultivation  use  a 
disc  set  not  to  cut  deeply,  and  for  sowing 
use  a  disc  drill  instead  of  any  other  type. 

From  the  evidence  at  hand  at  the 
present  time  the  three  farm  practices, 
late  planting  of  corn,  the  complete 
disposal  of  crop  remains  by  the  first  of 
June  and  the  early  fall  plowing  of  the 
stubble  land  should,  if  carried  on  by  all 
the  growers  in  any  fairly  large  area  in 


Ontario,  eliminate  the  loss  in  field  corn. 
Sweet  corn,  however,  for  early  market  in 
Elgin  and  Southern  Middlesex  is  in 
grave  danger  of  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Canning  corn,  if  grown  in  a  com- 
munity where  general  control  efforts  are 
widely  practiced,  should  be  nearly  as  safe 
as  field  corn. 

In  conclusion,  although  the  European 
corn  borer  is  capable  of  a  ruinous  in- 
festation of  our  field  as  well  as  sweet 
corn,  and  is  an  insect  which  has  come  to 
stay,  yet  there  is  every  prospect  of  our 
being  able  to  continue  to  produce  field 
corn  with  a  minimum  of  loss,  providing 
that  the  general,  inexpensive  modifi- 
cations of  our  corn  cropping  methods  as 
outlined  above  are  put  into  practice  by 
the  community  at  large. 


The  "Home  Comfort"  RANGE 

is  now  sold   to   the  user   direct  from  our 

factory. 

Thousands  of  these  Ranges  in  use  over  20 
years  and  still  good  Ranges. 
Repairs  for  every  Home  Comfort  Range  made 
since  1864  quickly  supplied. 

The  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.  of  Canada, 
Limited 

149  King  St.  W.  TORONTO 


THE 

MOLSONS 

BANK 

Incorporated  1855 
Capital  &  Reserve  $9,000,000 


128  Branches  in  Canada 


We  want  every  farmer  to  feel  that 
the  managers  of  The  Molsons  Bank 
are  always  ready  and  pleased  to 
discuss  confidentially  his  business 
troubles  and  help  solve  his  financial 
problems. 


No  Farm  Complete 
Without  the 


Made  of  Clear 
B.C.  Fir  or 
Select  Spruce 

in  seven  sizes. 
Not  dipped  or 
painted  so  that 
you  may  see 
the  good  lum- 
ber it  is  made  of.  Erect  one 
this  summer,  You  will  reap 
increased  profits  next  winter. 
Whether  feeding  for  Beef  or 
Milk,  ensilage  will  give 
greater  returns  at  lower  cost 
than  any  other  winter  feed. 

We  ship  the  "Wellington" 
Silo  complete,  cut  and  fitted 
ready  for  erection.  No  ex- 
perienced labor  needed.  Just 
follow  plain  directions. 

Lumber  and  Planing  Mill  Goods  of  All  Kinds. 

GUELPH  LUMBER  CO.  LIMITED 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO 


April  6, 1922 
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New  Professor  for  Guelph. 

"  During  the  last  few  weeks  there  has 
been  much  publicity  with  reference  to 
the  Department  of  Horticulture  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph, 
the  occasion  being  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  Professor  J.  W.  Crow 
who  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been 
head  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  work 
the  College  and  head  of  the  whole 
Department  of  Horticulture  since  the 
retirement  of  Professor  H.  L.  Hutt  some 
years  ago,  and  President  J.  B.  Reynolds. 
The  request  from  President  Reynolds 
for  the  resignation  of  Professor  Crow 
and  the  latter's  refusal  to  resign,  led  to 
summary  dismissal  of  the  head  of  the 
Department,  to  take  effect  May  31. 
Further  rebellion  ort-the  part  of  Professor 
Crow  led  to  a  request  that  he  relinquish 
the  keys  of  office  March  31  and  during  the 
last  few  days  it  has  been  announced  that 
his  successor  has  been  appointed  in  the 
person  of  A.  H.  MacLennan,  formerly 
Vegetable  Specialist  in  the  Department 
at  Toronto.  Mr.  MacLennan  was  for 
some  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Horticulture  under  Professor  Crow 
and  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  com- 
mercial vegetable  growing  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  He  was  for  a  time 
on  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Horti- 
eulture  at  Macdonald  College,  Quebec, 
and  for  the  last  few  years  has  had  charge 
of  the  extension  work  in  vegetable 
growing  throughout  Ontario. 

It  is  understood  further  that  it  is 
proposed  to  bring  about  co-ordination 
of  the  horticultural  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  by  the  formation 
of  a  horticultural  council  within  the 
1  department,  composed  of  those  interested 
in  this  line  of  Agriculture,  who  will  meet 
from  time  to  time  during  the  summer 
months  and  talk  over  the  work  to  be 
done  and  the  progress  of  the  work  al- 
ready undertaken.  Some  further  co- 
ordination has  been  much  needed  in  the 
Department  for  years. 


Niagara  Fruit  Growers 
Choose  New  Manager. 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  daily 
press  that  there  have  been  some  changes 
in  the  staff  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
Growers  Limited,  the  new  co-operative 
organization  of  fruit  growers  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  that  was  effected  about 
a  year  ago.  For  the  first  year  T.  J. 
Mahony,  who  was  President  of  the  Nia- 
gara Peninsula  Grape  Growers  Association, 
was  made  General  Manager  of  the  new 
smpany  after  it  was  found  that  Dr  G. 
<  .  Creel  man  would  be  unable  to  assume 
this  position  through  ill  health.  As  with 
all  new  companies  of  this  nature  there  was 
some  dissatisfaction  among  members  as  a 
result  of  the  first  year's  business  and  this, 
along  with  several  other  factors,  has 
apparently  made  it  necessary  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  the  staff.  Mr.  Mahony  has  been 
made  President  of  the  company  to  succeed 
Col.  H.  L.  Roberts,  Grimsby,  whose  ill 
health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
resign  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In 
succession  to  Mr.  Mahony  as  General 
Manager  of  the  company  it  is  announced 
Bat  C.  \V.  Baxter,  at  present  Fruit 
Commissioner  in  the  Dominion  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  has  been 
engaged  at  a  salary  of  §6,000,  while  J.  R. 
Hastings,  at  present  Chief  Fruit  In- 
spector for  Western  Ontario  and  formerly 
manager  of  a  co-operative  company  in 
the  Niagara  District,  has  been  engaged 
is  Secretary  Treasurer. 


Field  Crop  Experiments. 

We  have  been  supplied  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
Zavitz  with  a  list  of  the  experiments  to 
be  conducted  this  season  by  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  and  Experimental  Union. 
I  he  list  contains  several  new  varieties 
i  n  which  farmers  are  interested. 

.Number  1,  two  varieties  of  Oats;  2, 
O.  A.  C.  No.  21  Barley  and  Emmer;  3, 
two  varieties  of  Hulless  Barley;  4,  two 
varieties  of  Spring  Wheat;  5,  two  varieties 
o(  Buckwheat;  6,  three  varieties  of  Field 
i'eas;  7,  two  varieties  of  Spring  Rye;  8, 
three  varieties  of  Soy,  Soja  or  Japanese 
Beans;  9,  eight  varieties  of  Flint  and 
Dent  Husking  Corn;  10,  three  varieties 
of  Mangels;  11,  two  varieties  of  Sugar 
Mangels;  12,  three  varieties  of  Swedish 
Turnips;  13,  two  varieties  of  Fall  Turnips; 
14,  two  varieties  of  Carrots;  15,  the 
planting  of  corn  at  six  distances  in  the 
row;  16,  Sudan  Grass  and  two  varieties 


of  Millet;  17,  Sunflower,  Sorgh  um  and 
Corn  for  Fodder;  18,  Grass  Peas  and  two 
varieties  of  Vetches;  19,  Rape,  Kale  and 
Field  Cabbage;  20,  two  varieties  of 
Biennial  White  Sweet  Clover;  21,  two 
varieties  of  Alfalfa;  22,  unhulled,  hulled 
and  scarified  Sweet  Clover  Seed;  23, 
three  varieties  of  Field  Beans;  24,  Sweet 
Corn  for  table  use  from  different  dates  of 
planting;  25a,  low  and  high-grade  Ferti- 
lizers and  Manure  with  Oats  and  Red 
Clover;  25b,  low  and  high-grade  Ferti- 
lizers and  Manure  with  Oats  and  Biennial 
White  Sweet  Clover;  26,  different  quanti- 
ties of  Lime  with  Sweet  Clover;  29,  three 
grain  mixtures  for  Grain  production; 
30,  three  grain  mixtures  for  Fodder 
production;  31,  Hubam  Sweet  Clover  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  and  four  pounds 
per  acre  in  rows  for  seed  production; 
32,  Hubam  Sweet  Clover  when  cut  at 
three  different  stages  of  growth  for  green 
fodder  and  for  hay;  33,  two  varieties  of 
Hubam  Sweet  Clover  for  green  fodder 
and  for  hay;  34,  Hubam,  Biennial  White, 
and  Biennial  Yellow  Sweet  Clover  for 
green  fodder  and  for  hay;  35,  Hubam, 
Biennial  White,  and  Biennial  Yellow 
Sweet  Clover  by  sowing  alone  in  late 
June  or  early  July  for  cover  crops. 

For  experiment  No.  26  the  Experi- 
mental Union  will  furnish  the  sweet  clover 
seed,  and  the  experimenter  the  lime,  as 
required. 

Any  person  in  Ontario  who  grows 
field  crops  may  apply  for  any  ONE  of 
the  experiments  for  1922.  Each  appli- 
cant should  make  a  second  choice,  as 
the  material  for  the  first  choice  might  be 
exhausted  before  the  application  is  re- 
ceived. The  material  will  be  forwarded 
in  the  order  in  which  the  applications 
are  received  while  the  supply  lasts. 
No  charge  is  made  for  the  experimental 
material,  and  the  produce  becomes  the 
property  of  the  experimenter.  A  report 
is  requested  after  harvest.  Each  person 
applying  should  carefully  write  his 
NAME,  ADDRESS  AND  COUNTY. 

Sale  Dates. 

April  6,  1922— Elgin  County  Pure-bred 
Holsteins,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.;  E.  C.  Gil- 
bert, Secretary,  St.  Thomas,  R.  7. 

April  7,  1922— Scott  Bros.,  Melrose, 
Ont. — Dispersion  Holsteins. 

April  11,  1922— Ed.  Miller,  Picton,  Ont. 
— Holsteins. 

April  11,  1922— T.  &  J.  Poland, 
Brigden,  Ont. — Scotch  Shorthorns. 

April  11,  1922— Arch.  Hislop,  Brussels, 
Ont. — Clydes  and  Shorthorns. 

April  12,  1922— Alex.  McCausIand, 
Stayner,  Ont. — Scotch  and  Scotch-topped 
Shorthorns. 

May  9,  1922— F.  R.  Mallory  Frank- 
ford,  Ont.;  complete  Holstein  dispersal. 

May  24,  1922— Arch.  McKinnon,  Erin, 
Ont. — Shorthorns  and  Yorkshires. 

June  7,  1922 — Ont.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto. 

June  8,  1922— Dual-Purpose  Short- 
horn Club  Sale,  Caledonia,  Ont. — I.  B. 
Whale,    Sec'y-.  London. 

June  9,  1922— Jas.  McGilllawee  & 
Son,  Shakespeare,  Ont. — Shorthorns. 

June  14,  1922— Wellington  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Club,  Winter  Fair 
Bldg.,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Keep  in  mind  the  Shorthorn  and 
Clydesdale  sale  on  April  11  at  the  farm 
of  Arch.  Hislop,  Brussels.  There  are  6 
young  Clydesdales  and  10  Shorthorns. 
Two  of  the  young  bulls  are  from  the 
imported  cow  Lovat  Marchioness  2nd. 
Cows  have  proven  to  be  good  milkers. 
Write  A.  Hislop,  Brussels,  for  fuller 
information. 


T.  &  J.  Poland  have  postponed  their 
sale  of  Scotch  Shorthorns,  Herefords 
and  Yorkshires  to  Tuesday,  April  11 
at  one  o'clock.  This  sale  is  held  at  the 
farm  adjoining  Brigden.  There  are  11 
bulls  and  14  females  in  cattle  and  about 
30  registered  Yorkshires.  Keep  the  date 
in  mind  and  write  Messrs.  Poland  for 
fuller  particulars. 


Dairy  Standards  Act  Will 
Continue  in  Force. 

Readers  will  remember  reading  in  last 
week's  issue  of  a  resolution  to  be  pro- 
posed in  the  Ontario  Legislature  by 
\V.  H.  Casselman,  Dundas  County,  asking 
that  the  operation  of  the  Dairy  Standards 
Act,  whicn  went  into  effect  in  Ontario 
on  January  1,  should  be  postponed  and 
made  optional  until  such  time  as  circum- 
stances would  warrant  the  expense  more 
than  they  do  at  present.  The  discussion 
of  this  resolution  was  finally  brought  on 
in  the  House  on  Thursday  of  last  week, 
and  lasted  for  the  most  ot  the  afternoon 
and  part  of  the  evening.  When  finally 
brought  to  a  vote  the  record  stood  at  60 
to  14  against  the  motion  to  make  the 
Act  optional.  There  were  only  three 
farmer  members  on  the  Government  side 
of  the  House  voting  for  the  motion,  the 
mover  W.  H.  Casselman,  Dundas,  the 
seconder,  H.  K.  Denyes,  East  Hastings, 
and  H.  McCreary,  North  Lanark.  Liberals 
supporting  the  motion  were:  J.  C.  Tolmie, 
Windsor;  R.  L.  Brackin,  West  Kent;  F. 
Rennie,  South  Bruce;  J.  M.  Govenlock, 
Centre  Huron,  and  J.  A.  Pinard,  Ottawa 
East.  Conservatives  supporting  the 
motion  were:  C.  H.  Buckiand,  South 
Wellington;  A.  W.  Gray,  Leeds,  W.  H. 
lrelana,  West  Hastings,  and  W.  T. 
Allan,  VV'est  Simcoe.  Messrs.  MacBride, 
South  Brant,  and  Halcrow,  Hamilton, 
also  voted  for  the  motion.  Messrs.  Hill, 
Ottawa;  Ferguson,  Grenville,  and  Lewis, 
Toronto,  among  the  Conservatives,  paired 
with  Messrs.  Sewell,  Crockett  and  bandy, 
whe  were  against  the  motion. 

With  regard  to  the  Dairy  Standards 
Act  and  in  support  of  his  motion  that  it 
be  made  optional,  Mr.  Casselman  said  in 
part:  ''iVhile  in  theory,  payment  on  tiie 
basis  of  butter-fat  content  is  desirable, 
yet  1  must  say  that  we  have  a  long  way  | 
to  go  betore  we  will  be  able  to  satisly  the 
practical  mind  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
worked  out  with  full  justice  to  all  con 
cerned,  and  1  doubt  whether  the  in- 
tangible benefits  claimed  for  it  will  offset 
the  objections  to  it. 

"As  to  pasteurization  of  whey,  if  the 
germs  of  tuberculosis  are  present  in  un 
pasteurized  whey  they  are  present  in  the 
original  milk  coming  from  the  cow,  and 
the  milk  must  have  been  unfit  for  human 
consumption  either  as  whole  milk  or 
when  manufactured  into  cheese,  and  so 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  sudden  concern 
for  the  health  of  the  hog  is  rather  a  far- 
fetched bogey  with  which  to  bolster  an 
argument.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  compulsory  pasteuriza- 
tion of  whey  is  an  unjustifiable  tyranny 
and  is  absolutely  incapable  of  enforce- 
ment. 

"According  to  the  highest  authority 
in  this  country,  Ontario  cheese  stands 
highest  in  the  world  in  average  quality 
for  our  particular  style  of  cheese,  and  it 
commands  the  highest  average  price. 
This  position  in  the  world  market  was 
gained,  and  is  being  held,  under  optional 
use  of  the  Babcock  tester  and  the  pasteur- 
ization of  the  by-products  being  optional; 
and  so  I  say,  Sir,  that  the  need  does  not 
exist  for  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of 
this  or  any  other  Government. 

"Now,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  how 
hard  the  farmers  are  hit  in  the  «East  I 
am  going  to  relate  something  that  I  think 
will  startle  the  members  of  this  House. 
On  March  20,  I  asked  our  station  agent 
for  a  statement  of  the  number  of  cars  of 
feed  that  had  been  shipped  into  Chester- 
ville  since  the  drought  set  in  last  summer. 
According  to  that  statement  there  were  101 
cars,  which  will  easily  mount  up  to  125 
cars  before  there  is  sufficient  grass  to  feed 
the  dairy  herds.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  cars  at  an  average  of  $800 
amounts  to  $100,000,  or  the  price  of  ten 
fair  farms — spent  in  that  small  section  in 
feed  to  carry  the  reduced  dairy  herds 
through  the  worst  winter  in  my  recollec- 
tion. 

"The  bank  manager  down  there  said 
to  me:  'Mr.  Casselman  you  would  scarcely 
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FOR  SALE   TWO  SCOTCH    COLLIE  DOG 
pups,  (heelers)  .85    each.     Box  457.  Aurora. 

MAN  WANTS  WORK  ANY  KIND.    BOX  16, 

Farmer's  Advocate.  London,  Ont.  

TWENTY  YEARS  TO  PAY.  THE  CANADIAN 
Pacific  Railway  Company  offers  for  sale,  farm 
lands  in  Western  Canada  for  mixed  farming,  rais- 
ing cattle  and  poultry,  and  for  dairying.  Prices 
averaging  about  $20  a»  acre.  One-tenth  cash, 
balance  in  Twenty  years.  Also,  a  few  improved 
farms,  to  farmers  with  families.  For  prices  and 
particulars  apply  to:-C.  L.  Norwood.  Land  Agent, 
Desk  R.,  C.  P.  R.,  Montreal.  Quebec. 


O.  A.  C.  No.  72,  SEED  OATS 

These  oats  and  their  parentseed  have  been  winning 
first  and  seconds  for  years  in  open  field  competition, 
scoring  as  high  as  96  points.  Prices  right.  Write 
me  what  you  need. 

Leslie  Kerns,    Box  24,  Freeman,  Ont. 


ni  VnCCnAI  V  STALLION,  Prince  of  Roxburg 
UIUtOUALt  2nd  =  15958  =  (10616),  enrol- 
ment No.  1213.  Sire,  Prince  of  Roxburg  Imp, 
(7701).  Dam.  Queen  of  Elgin  (32744).  Grandsire. 
Macgregor(Imp.)  (4486)  (1487)  Guaranteed  quiet 
to  work  and  a  sure  breeder.  Write  for  price.  Byron 
Phone.  G.  W.  Blakie,  Wilton  Grove,  Ont.  R.  R.  No.  1 


1  Huber  Tractor 

12-24  slightly  used. 

E.  Leonard  &  Sons  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 


AC-.. — 25  Horsepower  Avery  Tractor  and 
■Jlldp  33-inch  Grain  Separator  for  Sale  — 

The  complete  outfit  will  be  sold  for  less  than  cost 
of  either  machine.  Separator  has  self-feeder  and 
blower.  Put  your  crops  in  by  tractor  and  be 
ready  to  thresh.  In  first-class  mechanical  con- 
dition.   M.  G.  RANSFORD,  Clinton,  Ont. 

For  Sale — Early  White  Sweet  Clover 

Fine  strawed  variety.  Government  tested.  Five 
dollars  cash  here.  Also  O.  A.  C.  oats  and  barley. 
Good  seed. 

ELI  AGAR,  Farmer,  Alliston,  Ontario 

160- Ac  re  Farm  Only  $4,300 
5  Horses,  20  Cows  and 

Calves,  equipment,  feed  thrown  in;  in  thickly- 
settled  section,  convenient  R.  R.  depot,  advant- 
ages; rich  black  loam  tillage;  wire-fenced  pasture; 
nearly  new  house  and  barn;  lake  view.  Other  in- 
terests necessitate  sacrifice;  all  $4,300,  part  cash, 
easy  terms.  Details  page  34,  Illus.  Catalogue 
Canadian  Farm  Bargains.  FREE. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 

13  S.  King  St.  West  Toronto,  Canada 


$1,000  Gets  150-Acre  Farm 
3  Horses,  10  Cows  And 

Calves,  sheep,  vehicles,  implements,  cream  sep- 
arator included;  on  provincial  highway  near  live 
village,  famous  resort  lake;  choice  farming  section; 
fine  marketing  facilities;  75  acres  machine-worked 
fields,  deep  loamy  soil;  pasture,  woodland;  apple 
orchard,  7-room  stone  house,  delightful  outlook; 
70-ft.  15-cow  barn,  silo,  stable,  poultry  house. 
Owner  unable  operate,  sacrifice  S4.700,  only  $1,000 
cash,  easy  terms. 
J.  M.  QUINN,  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
Carleton  Place,  Ont.,  Canada 

White  Blossom  Sweet 

CLOVER,  Scarified 

Good  clean  seed.    Price  $5.00  per  bus. 
Bags  50c.  each  extra. 

J.  K.  CAMPBELL  &  SONS, 
Palmerston,  -  Ontario 


YOU  CAN  — 

ROOF  WITH  METAL 

AT  THESE  PRICES 

Galvanized  Corr.  Sheets — ■  Best  Quality — 
28  ga  $5.75.  26  ga....$6.25  per  100  sq.  ft 

THE  GORDON  ROOFING  CO., 

726  SPADINA  AVE,  TORONTO.  ONT. 


SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 

6  Imp.  pens,  Ancestor  records,  from  310  to  325 

eggs  in  1  year:  price  $3.00  P3r     15  or  $13.00 

per  100  eggs.  7  Canadian  pens,  records  from 
274  to  310:— price  $2.00  per  15  or  $10.00  per  100 
esg  .  All  eggs  sex  indicator  tested.  Importers  and 
breeders  of  the  very  highest  egg  producing  strains 
MANOR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  16,  Meadowvale,  Ont. 


130  EGG  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  ANDBR00DER 


If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $23.75  in  Canadian  money 
and  we  pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada.  We  have 
branch  warehouses  in  Winnipeg:,  Man.  and  Toronto,  Ont.  Order9  shipped 

Froiohl  anil  f  rom  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station.  Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  air  apace 
rrergnt  ana  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under  egg 
DlltV  Paid     tray.  Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  climate.  Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  set  up  complete 

 -  m— ready  to  use.    Ten  year  guarantee— 30  days  trial.   Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors 

Ishowing  the  high  grade  California  Redwood  lumber  used.  If  you  compare  our  machines  with 
■others,  we  feel  sore  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  dethia — it  paya  to  investigate  before 
Fyoo  buy.  Remember  our  price  is  covering  freight  and  duty  charges.  Send  for  FREE  catalog 
today,  or  Bend  in  your  order  and  save  time.   Make  Mnney  Orders  payable  to  us  at  Toronto, 
Ont.,  but  mail  remittance  with  order  to  us  at  Racine,  Wis. 


WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Box  226 


hick  Brooder  $3! 
RACINE.  WISCONSIN.  U.  S.  A. 
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BRED-TO-LAY  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  carefully  packed;  $1.00  per  fifteen 
$6.00  for  108.   Addison  H.  Baird,  R.  1.  New 
Hamburg,  Ont. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING 
eggs,  exceptional  laying  strain.    Pre-war  prices. 
Woodycrest  Farm,  Perth,  Ontario. 

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  COCKS 
bred  from  two-hundred  and  eighty  to  three- 
hundred  and  fifteen  (officially  recorded)  hens,  mated 
to  hens  bred  from  same  breed  as  won  egg  laying 
contest,  Ottawa,  nineteen-hundred  and  twenty. 
Eggs  one  dollar  per  fifteen,  six  dollars  per  hundred. 
High  fertility  guaranteed.  Free  run.  Herbert  P. 
Baker,  Sunderland,  Ont.  

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  TWO 
dollars  per  fifteen,  ten  dollars  per  hundred. 
Baby  chicks  thirty  dollars  per  hundred,  smaller 
lots  thirty  five  cents  each.  David  Ashworth, 
Denfield,  Ontario.  

BRED-TO-LAY    BARRED  ROCK  and  White 
wyandotte  eggs.  $1.50  per  fifteen,  from  special 
matings.  Wilbur  Kerns,  Freeman,  Ont.  

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS;  GOOD  IN  SIZE, 
shape,  color  and  laying  qualities.  Write  your 
wants.  M.  A.  Gee.  Selkirk.  Ont.  . 

BABY  CHICKS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  BARON 
and  Guild  Strain.  $15.00  per  hundr  d  chicks 
hatched,  Apl  10  and  each  following  week.  Ingle- 
noon  Poultry  Yards.  E.  J.  Trewartha,  Holmsville 
P.  P.,  Ont.  

BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  ROCKS  BRED-TO-LAY 
Fifteen  large   brown  eggs,   two  dollars.  S. 
Hastings  Schomberg. 

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  (GUELPH 
Strain).    $1.50  for  15.  or  $7  per  100.    Old  est- 

ablished  flock.    D.  E.  McEwen,  R.  4,  London.  

CULPS  BARRED  ROCKS,  CANADIAN 
Laying  Contest,  Ottawa,  stand  fifth,  sixty  pens, 
all  breeds  competing.  Special  eggs,  three  dollars 
per  fifteen.  Circulars  free.  Culps  Poultry  Farm, 
Berkeley,  Ont.  

EGGS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  PEN  OF 
Regal  Dorcas  White  Wyandottes  at  $2.50  per 

fifteen.    W.  S.  Bennett,  Freeman,  Ont.  

EXHIBITION  STRAIN,  PURE  BRED  ROUEN 
Ducks,  11  eggs  S2.00.  A.  F.  Thornton,  Thames- 

ford  Ont.,   

FOREMAN'S  STRAIN,  BRED  -  TO  -  LAY 
Barred  Rocks,  winners  at  America's  greatest 
contest  in  Missouri,  wonderful  records  in  other 
contests  in  Canada  and  United  States.  Eggs  two- 
fifty  per  setting,  delivered,  Cockerels  and  pullets 
at  reasonable  price.  Mrs.  Leonard  Foreman, 
Collingwoodt  Ont.   

FOR  SALE:  BABY  CHICKS,  BRED-TO-LAV 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  the  strain  now 
leading  at  Ottawa  Laying  Contest,  also  Barred 
Rocks.  Price  $25.00  per  100.  Cash  with  order. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Walnut  Glen  Farm, 
Chatham,  Ont..  

HATCHING  EGGS  FOR  SALE,  ROSE  COMB 
Brown  Leghorns,  bred- to-lay  stock,  $3  and  $5 

per  13.    Wm  English,  Ingersoll,  Ont.  

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  $2.75  FOR 
10.  Exce.lent  layers;  large  eggs.  White  Rock 
(Guelph  strain).  Buff  Rock  (Beamer  strain).  $2.50 
— 15,  $6.50 — 50  eggs.  Chas.  Nicholson,  Mount 
Forest,  Ont.  

S.C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  EGGS  FORHATCH- 
ing,  $2.00  for  15.     Wm.  Bunn,  Denfield,  Ont. 
S.-C.    ANCONA    EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— 
Riverdale    strai  ,    two  dollars    per  fifteen. 

Manoah  Martin,  Box  136,  St.  Jacob's.  ' 

SECOND  PRIZE  WINNERS,  IN  BARRED 
Rocks,  Canadian  Laying  Contest,  Ottawa,  1921. 
Hatching  eggs  two  fifty  per  fifteen,  four  fifty  per 
thirty.  W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer.  246  Meaford, 
Ontario.  

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $10.00 
each.  Brothers  of  our  pen  in  the  3rd  Canadian 
Laying  Contest.  (Leading  the  contest)  Write 
for  price-list  of  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks. 
Some  special  pens  of  hens  with  official  records  of 
244  to  312  eggs  in  R.  O.  P.  A.     Lewis  N.  Clark, 

Oldham  Farm,  Port  Hope,  Ont.  

TWENTY  THOUSAND  BABY  CHICKS.  BRED 
to  lay.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $20  hundred 
Catalogue,  Cooksville  Poultry  Farm,  CooksvUle, 
Ont.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  FROM  SILVER 
cup  winners,  egg  record,  $2.50  per  Setting.  A. 

F.  Waddell,  Stratford,  Ont.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  STANDARD  BRED, 
range  raised    stock,  winter  layers.     Eggs  one 

dollar    per    thirteen.     William    Meredith,  Mt. 

Brydges. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS  WANTED 

We  require  large  quantities  of  heavy  live  hens, 
dressed  chickens  and  fresh  eggs  to  supply  our 
trade.    It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 

C.  A.  MANN  &  CO. 
78  King  St.  London.  Ontario 

Trap  Nested  Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Although  we  have  a  hatching  capacity  of  10,000 
every  three  weeks,  we  are  rapidly  getting  booked 
up  for  early  hatches.  Orders  are  filled  in  rotation, 
so  hurry  along  with  yours  and  avoid  being  dis- 
appointed. Baby  Chicks  all  one  price  and  one 
price  for  all,  viz.,  $25.00  per  hundred.  "Honesty 
Is  the  best  policy." 

Delamere  Poultry  Farm 

Established  1903. 

Thos.  G.  Delamere,  Prop., 
Stratford,  Ont. 


believe  nie  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
and  were  to  tell  you  how  many  farmers 
and  who  they  were,  who  had  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  their  taxes  last  fall;'  and 
again  he  said  that  his  instructions  were 
to  strain  banking  regulations  to  the  limit 
in  order  to  help  the  farmers  over  this  hard 
winter.  Again  he  told  a  friend  of  mine 
that  many  farmers  had  pledged  the  whole 
of  their  next  season's  milk  proceeds  to  pay 
their  taxes  and  to  buy  feed  for  their  cattle. 
Facing  the  prospect  of  low-priced  cheese, 
how  in  the  world  these  farmers  are  going 
to  keep  their  families  in  decency  and  meet 
their  obligations  is  something  that  I 
cannot  figure  out  and  another  year  like 
this  would  put  many  of  them  out  of 
business. 

"We  are  told  that  to  enforce  the  Dairy 
Standards  Act  as  amended  in  1921  will 
not  add  to  the  cost  of  production;  but 
every  practical  dairyman  knows  better. 
Even  though  the  Government  does  bear 
part  of  the  cost  and  even  though  the  added 
burden  be  very  small,  these  dairymen  are 
in  no  mood  to  be  told  that  they  must  do  a 
thing  that  they  do  not  want  to  do,  and 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
for  one  cannot  blame  them." 

The  seconder  of  the  motion  was  H.  K. 
Denyes,  East  Hastings,  who  dealt  with 
the  extra  expense  that  would  be  necessary 
if  the  Act  were  enforced.  He  did  not 
favor  the  pasteurization  of  the  whey  when 
the  milk  consumed  by  human  beings  was 
not  pasteurized,  and  he  would  hold  up 
both  hands  for  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  which  would  protect  the 
milk  supply  of  human  beings  through  the 
testing  of  herds  for  tuberculosis  father 
than  the  attempt  to  control  it  by.  pro- 
tecting the  hogs  first.  The  speaker  dwelt 
on  the  opposition  to  the  Act  in  his  county, 
and  seemed  to  feel  that  the  educational 
methods  that  have  been  followed  for  so 
many  years  back  were  accomplishing 
their  purpose  as  fast  as  necessary  and 
that  the  dairymen,  having  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  testing  and  herd  improve- 
ment placed  before  them  for  so  long  by 
capable  officials  of  the  Government  and 
by  speakers  at  farmers'  institute  meetings, 
should  be  allowed  to  use.  their  own 
discretion  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
adopted  the  system  advocated.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act  at  the  present  time. 

Following  the  seconder  of  the  motion 
came  the  member  for  North  Renfrew, 
R.  M.  Warren,  who  spoke  at  some  length 
and  to  excellent  advantage  in  favor  of 
the  retention  of  the  Act.  The  speaker 
used  many  of  the  figures  and  facts  that 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate," 
and  the  accuracy  of  which  is  beyond 
question,  to  disprove  many  of  the  points 
made  by  the  previous  speakers.  He  also 
mentioned  the  experience  of  local  farmers 
in  his  riding,  and  was  able  to  speak  from 
experience  as  to  the  value  of  payment  by 
test.  He.  thought  that  the  extra  expense 
would  not  be  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
advantages  which  would  follow  the 
operation  of  the  Act. 

Hon.  Manning  W.  Doherty,  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  followed  and  made  a 
lengthy  speech  in  which  he  pointed  out 
clearly  the  advantages  and  the  necessity 
for  the  Act.  He  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  Act  at  some  length,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  demolish  the  arguments  of  the 
mover  and  seconder.  He  showed  clearly 
that  pasteurization  would  have  saved 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  producers 
last  season,  and  that  it  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  reducing  the  quantity  of 
second  grade  cheese  turned  out  from 
Ontario  factoiies.  As  regards  the  value  of 
pasteurization  to  live  stock,  the  Minister 
thought  this  should  not  be  minimized, 
and  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  increasing  percentage  of  tuber- 
cular swine  should  be  reduced.  With 
regard  to  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in 
cheese,  he  was  able  to  prove  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Dominion  Dairy  Con- 
ference of  1911  that  the  germs  of  tuber- 
culosis do  not  live  in  cheese  for  any  great 
length  of  time  and  that  after,  say  five 
weeks,  before  which  cheese  is  not  fit  to 
eat  in  any  event,  there  is  little  or  no 
danger  that  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  wil  1 
be  transmitted  from  the  cheese  to  human 
beings. 

■  As  to  the  time  being  inopportune  now 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Act,  the 
Minister  thought  that  there  never  will  be 
a  more  opportune  time  for  the  reason  that 
the  best  time  to  take  such  forward  steps 
is  when  people  have  their  backs  to  the  wall. 
The  time  is  especially  opportune  now  for 
the  reason  that  cattle  values  are  very  low 
and  if  one  decides  that  some  cows  in  his 


herd  should  be  replaced,  they  can  be 
disposed  of  at  a  comparatively  small 
sacrifice  and  others  purchased  to  replace 
them  at  prices  which  do  not  $  call  for 
heavy  investment.  The  Minister  stated 
that  he  was  "unalterably"  opposed  to  any 
postponement  of  the  working  of  the  Act, 
and  after  reviewing  the  condition  of 
dairving  in  competitive  countries  and 
after  pointing  out  the  dependence  of 
Canada  upon  the  British  export  cheese 
market,  declared  that  Ontario  will  never 
again  get  an  opportunity  such  as  she  has 
now  to  maintain  and  improve  her  excellent 
position  and  reputation  with  respect  to 
dairy  production. 

Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson  spoke  very 
briefly  in  favor  of  the  motion  on  the 
grounds  that  while  the  Act  was  in  the 
interests  of  the  dairy  industry  generally, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  impose  it  upon  the 
dairymen  at  the  present  time,  and  he 
thought  that  the  Government  should 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  Act  until 
such  time  as  it  could  be  enforced  without 
hardship  upon  the  producer.  He  thought, 
however,  that  just  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
enforced  fairly  it  should  be  put  into 
operation. 

One  or  two  other  members  spoke  against 
the  Act,  but  when  the  House  resumed 
sitting  again  at  8  o'clock,  there  was  very 
little  more  discussion,  and  the  vote  was 
taken  as  indicated  above.  The  result  is 
that  the  Dairy  Standards  Act  will  remain 
in  force  as  from  January  1  and  milk,  except 
for  human  consumption,  will  be  paid  for 
henceforth  on  a  basis  of  its  butter-fat 
value  or  on  a  basis  of  fat  plus  two.  The 
pasteurization  of  whey  will  also  be  made 
compulsory  under  the  Act. 


The^jOld  Homeland 


"It's  many  years  since  I  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  but  I  have  always  kept  in  touch 
with  the  homeland,  by  reading  the  Neva 
of  the  World,"  says  a  prominent  man  of 
the  West.  The  News  of  the  World  is  the 
great  national  journal  of  the  British  Isles,' 
and  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  globe 
Britishers  may  settle,  the  News  of  the 
World,  complete  with  all  the  week's  news, 
can  be  obtained.  Its  thrilling  serial 
stories,  up-to-date  song,  with  music,  the 
latest  gossip  and  pictures,  make  it  the 
most  welcome  of  the  week's  visitors.  It 
can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  publish- 
ers, 30  Bouverie  Street,  London,  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  convenience  of  local  pur- 
chasers, ample  stocks  are  carried  by 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  Byron  P.  0.,  London 

Mrs.  Ellen  McEwen,  London 

Mr.  W.  0.  Loughlin,  London 

Mr.  G.  W.  Evans,  283  Wellington  St.,  London 

Make  sure  of  a  regular  weekly  supply- 
by  placing  an  order  with  the  agents. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Farmer's  Advocate 


Auction  Sale  of  Famous 

Alberta  Govt.  Stallions 

The   celebrated    Percheron  stallion,  "JOB," 
and  the  Clydesdale  stallion,  "CRAIGIE 
MASTERPIECE,"  owned  by 

ALBERTA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Will  be  offered  for  sale  by  Public  Auction 

Thursday,  April  13th 

At  2  p.m.  at  Exhibition  Grounds,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
during  Annual  Spring  Horse  Shows 

These  are  two  of  the  largest,  best  and  most  valuable  stallions  that  have 
ever  come  to  Canada,  and  both  are  sure  and  satisfactory  breeders.  Foals  by 
both  horses  were  winners  at  last  year's  shows,  one  filly  by  Job  winning  1st 
prize  at  Chicago  International  Show. 

Job  was  reserve  Grand  Champion  at  Chicago  in  1920,  and  is  half 
brother  to  the  famous  Champion  Stallion,  "Jasmine." 

No  such  horses. have  been  offered  under  the  hammer  in  recent  years. 
Further  particulars  on  application  to  ALBERTA  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE,  EDMONTON,  ALTA. 


Write  Your 
Guarantee  on  the 
Buckeye  Brooder 

VOU  know  what  a  good  brood- 
er  should  do.    The  Buckeye 
'Colony"  Brooder  will  always  do  it.    So  you  may  write  your 
own  guarantee  on  it.    We  will  sign  that  guarantee  and  give  you 

back  your  money  if  you  are  not  pleased  at  the  end  of  thirty  days. 

Performs  to  Perfection 

This  money-back  guarantee  can  be  made  because 
the  Buckeye  "Colony"  Brooder  prevents  crowding, 
over-heating  and  chilling.  Every  chick  get  just  the 
heat  and  protection  essential  to  quick,  sturdy 
growth,  with  health  and  strength.  This  brooder  has 
actually  revolutionized  the  raisingof  chicks, causing 
three  to  grow  where  one  grew  before,  cutting  the 
labor  to  a  fourth  and  the  expense  to  half. 
Write  for  our  new  booklet  "The  Revolution  in  Chick 
Raising",  which  will  prove  a  wonderful  help  and  give 
the  reasons  for  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  Buck- 
eye "Colony"  Brooder,  (made  in  Canada).  Get  it  now. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 

46  Euclid  Ave.  Springfield,  Ohio 

Canadian  Distributors:  -  Wood.  Valiaoce  &  Leggat,  Ltd.. 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  Distributor!  in  British  Columbia.  The  J.  H. 
Ashdown  Haw.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg.  Man.  Distributors  in  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  Wood,  AJeiander  &  James. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Distributors  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
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Automobiles,  Farm  Motors  and  Farm  Machinery 


Losses  in  a  Gasoline 
Engine. 

If  it  were  possible  to  utilize  all  the  heat 
the  fuel  in  a  charge  of  gasoline,  there 
suld  be  no  more  economical  method  of 
iducing  power,  but  the  mechanical 
iculties  which  have  to  be  overcome 
:  so  great  that  only  about  25  per  cent,  of 
fuel  is  converted  into  applicable  work, 
le  principal  losses  of  a  gasoline  engine 
are:  radiation  of  heat,  heat  passed  off  in 
the  exhaust  gases,  and  heat  lost  by 
leakages.  At  the  instant  explosion  takes 
place  in  the  engine  cylinder  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  centre  of  this  explosion  is 
estimated  to  be  about  3,000  degrees  F. 
Since  cast  iron  melts  at  about  2,300  de- 
grees, a  great  deal  of  the  heat  of  the 
explosion  must  be  immediately  carried 
off  by  radiation  through  the  walls  of  the 
cylinder.  In  order  to  utilize  all  the  heat 
left  in  the  gases  after  the  loss  by  radiation 
is  deducted,  the  cylinder  would  have  to 
be  so  long  that  the  gases  could  expand 
to  atmospheric  pressure.  This  is  a 
mechanical  impossiblity.  And  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  most  practical 
length  of  cylinder  is  such  that  the  stroke 
of  the  piston  is  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
diameter  of  the  engine  cylinder.  Under 
these  conditions  the  pressure  at  release 
is  generally  about  40  pounds,  and  the 
exhaust  gases  are  still  hot  enough  so  that 
they  produce  a  dull,  red  flame.  These 
two  losses  are  the  greatest;  and  the  third 
loss,  that  is,  the  loss  past  the  piston  rings, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
have  a  joint  between  moving  parts 
perfectly  tight. 


Forest  Burning  Penalized. 

Negligence  that  results  in  forest  fires 
is  now  being  punished  by  the  courts 
with  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment. 
Not  long  ago  five  fishermen  appeared 
before  the  magistrate  at  Woodstock, 
New  Brunswick,  charged  with  leaving  a 
campfire  burning  and  causing  thereby  a 
heavy  loss  in  timber.  The  magistrate 
fined  them  fifty  dollars  each.  A  settler 
at  Sudbury,  Ontario,  was  sent  to  jail  for 
carelessness  in  burning  his  brush  piles. 
Quebec  magistrates  have  made  many 
such  sentences  in  the  interests  of  forest 
fire  prevention,  but  the  Sudbury  case 
marks  the  commencement  of  'more 
vigorous  treatment  of  Ontario  offenders. 

The  greater  part  of  the  timbered  area  of 
Ontario  is  the  property  of  the  Ontario 
Government  and  losses  through  forest 
fires  are  a  direct  loss  to  the  people  as  a 
whole.  Contrary  to  an  all  too  common 
belief,  the  quantity  of  timber  growing  in 
Ontario  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  present  number  of  forest 
industries.  Ontario,  in  truth,  has  not  a 
single  acre  of  timber  to  waste.  Every 
body  of  timber  may  be  regarded  as  an 
"incubator"  of  employment,  and  as  a 
filler  of  pay  envelopes.  To  cause  a  forest 
fire  is  to  destroy  the  raw  materials  out  of 
which  the  bulk  of  employment  in  the 
Northland  must  be  derived.  In  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  of  Ontario,  alone,  the 
spruce  forests  create  a  wage  list  that  runs 
every  year  in  excess  of  11  million  dollars. 

Northern  Ontario  has  much  fine  farm 
land  but  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  area  is  fixed  by  natural  laws  as  a 
imber  growing  estate.  One  crop  will 
jTow  thereon — Timber.  Fifty  years  ago, 
about  the  only  piece  of  timber  that 
spelled  Value  was  White  Pine.  Since 
hen  the  huge  development  of  the  pulp 
ind  paper  industry  has  put  a  premium 
jpon  spruce.  Temporary  dullness  in  the 
pulpwood  market  at  the  present  moment 
ioes  not  affect  the  fact  that  the  selling 
price  of  spruce  logs  is  certain  to  reach 
another  high  figure  in  the  very  near 
future.  The  fact  that  the  American  and 
Canadian  publishers  turn  out  40  million 
ipers  daily  and  must  have  as  raw 
aaterial  annually  a  pile  of  spruce  wood 
line  thousand  miles  long,  four  feet  high 
and  four  feet  wide,  is  sufficient  assurance 
that  Ontario's  spruce  forest  represents 
an  asset  of  supreme  value  in  the  world 
market. 

Forest  fires  have  such  inroads  upon 
Ontario's  spruce  domain  that  no  citizen 


having  the  Province's  interests  at  heart 
can  refrain  from  adopting  every  sensible 
precaution  in  his  personal  conduct. 
Unextinguished  camp  fires,  lighted 
matches  and  tobacco  have  robbed  the 
Province  of  millions  of  dollars  of  public- 
owned  property.  To  leave  a  camp  fire 
burning  while  in  or  near  standing  timber 
is  a  plain  invitation  to  a  disaster.  The 
lighted  match  and  the  cigarette  are  in 
the  same  category.  Settlers'  clearing  fires 
are,  according  to  official  reports,  the  chief 
source  of  timber  loss.  The  land  of  the 
settler  must  be  cleared  and  fire  is  a 
necessary  agent  in  that  process.  The 
Ontario  law  prescribes  a  method  by  which 
such  fires  shall  be  controlled.  Neglect 
of  such  control  endangers  the  life  and 
property  of  every  neighbor. — Industrial 
Canada. 


Banking  Information 

^^HENEVER  you  are  in  need  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  banking, 
you  should  consult  the  Local  Manager 
of  the 

BANK  of  MONTREAL 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS 

Head  Office:  Montreal 
Total  Assets  in  Excess  of  $500,000,000 


A  Beautiful  Roof 
for  a  Small  Price! 


Here's  a  new  idea  in  roofing !  Patented  Shingles  that 
lock  together!  The  worst  storm  cannot  pry  them 
loose !  Heat  cannot  make  them  curl  or  warp !  Ru-ber- 
oid  Lathe  Shingles  stay  tight  as  long  as  the  building 
lasts.    They  afford  excellent  protection  from  fire. 

They  cost  less  to  buy.  Their  patented  design  enables  fewer 
shingles  to  cover  a  roof.    They  cost  less  to  lay. 

They  make  a  beautiful  roof.  The  non-fading  surface  of  red 
or  green  natural  slate  becomes  more  beautiful  with  exposure. 
The  double-thick  lock-butt  breaks  the  fiat  appearance  of 
ordinary  roofs. 

Ru-ber-oid  Latite  Shingles,  at  their  low  cost,  are  the  best 
roof  you  can  buy  for  any  building.  Ask  any  architect  or 
builder,  or  the  Ru-ber-oid  dealer,  to  tell  you  why. 


RU-BER-OID  BOARD 
An  improvement  over  all  wall 
boards  at  any  price.  Look  for 
the  Crimson  Core. 


RU-BER-OID  ROLL  ROOFING 
was  the  first  prepared  roofing. 
After  35  years  it  is  still  the  best. 


RU-BE 


HINGLES 


You  will  be  interested  in  further  information. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 
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Seed  Grain 

It  would  be 

PROFITABLE  and  WISE 

to  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly 
and  make  the  foundation  for  your 
future  crops  from  seeds  of  the  tested 
and  proven  varieties— true  to  variety, 
pure  and  of  strong  vitality.  We 
offer  herewith  the  following  F.O.B. 
Toronto.  Bags  free  with  grain. 
Bags  50c.  each  with  clover. 

per 
bus. 

Oats   American  Banner, 

-     Registered         $1.40  " 

Oats,  American  Banner,  Eligible 

for  Registration   1.25  " 

Oats,  American  Banner,  Grown 

from  Registered  seed   1.10  " 

Pure  and  clean,  No.  1  Government 
Standard,   Germination  98%,  40 
lbs.  per  measured  bushel. 
Oats,  O.A.C.  No.  72.  Eligible  for 

Registration   1.25  " 

Barley,  O.A.C.  No.  21,  Registered  2.00  " 
Barley,  O.A.C  No.  21.  Good 

clean  seed   1.35  " 

Red  Clover,  Government 

Standard  No.  1   18.00  " 

Alsike,  Government  Standard  No  1  14.00  " 
Sweet  Clover,  White  Blossom, 

G.  S.  No.  1.  Scarified   7.00  " 

Alfalfa,  Grimm,  (Lymans  strain)  30.00  " 

Alfalfa,  Ontario  grown   18.00  " 

Alfalfa,  Ontario  Variegated   22.00  " 

Timothy  No.  1   6.75  " 

Timothy,  Gov't  Standard  No.  2, 

Extra  No.  1  for  purity   6.25  " 

Cleaner  than  most  of  the  No.  1  Timothy 
offered.  Best  value  in  Timothy  offered 
in  Canada  to-day. 

Ask  for  our  catalogue,  free. 

GEORGE  KEITH  &  SONS, 

124  King  St.,  East,  Toronto 

Established  1866  • 


ALFALFA 
SEED 

Why  sow  Imported  or  Northern  Seed 
when  you  can  buy  from  us  the  genuine 
Home-Grown  Ontario  Variegated  Alfalfa? 

Our  seeds  are  Govt,  standard  and  guar- 
anteed to  satisfy  you  on  arrival,  {.or  ship 
back  at  our  expense. 

Home-Grown  Alfalfa,  No.  1  $19.00 

Home-Grown  Alfalfa  No..  2   18.00 

No.  1  Red  Clover   17  50 

Home-Grown  Red,  No.  2   16.00 

Home-Grown  Alsike,  No.  1   13.00 

Home-Grown  Alsike,  No.  2   12.00 

Timothy,  No.  2  (No.  1  Purity)   5.25 

Sweet  Clover,  White  Blossom  No.  1.  6.00 

Ask  us  for .  prices  on  seed  grains. 

These  prices  are  freight  paid  and  bags 
free  in  Ontario  on  $25.00. 

Caledonia  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Caledonia,  Ontario 


Government  Standard 

No.  1,  Red  Clover  $18.00  per  bm. 

No.  2,  Red  Clover  $16.00  "  " 

No.  1.  Alsike  $14.50   "  " 

No.  2,  Alsike  $12.50   "  " 

No.  1,  W.  B.  Sweet  Clover... .$  6.00  "  " 
No.2,W.B.  Sweet  Clover....$  5.50  "  " 
No.3,  W.  B.  Sweet  Clover....$  4.50  "  " 
No.  1,  Y.  B.  Sweet  Clover....$  6.00  "  " 
No.  2,  Y.  B.  Sweet  Clover....$  5.50  "  " 

No.  1.  Alfalfa,  Northern  $16.00   "  " 

No.  1,  Alfalfa,  Grimms  $34.00  "  " 

No.  2,  Timothy  No.  1  Purity$  4.75   "  " 

Mixed  Timothy  and  

Red  Clover.  $9.00  per  bus.  of  60 

Mixed  Timothy  and  

Alsike,  $9.00  per  bus.  of  60 

On  all  orders  of  $25.00  or  over  we  pay  the 
Freight,  East  of  Manitoba.  Bags  extra  at 
40  cts.  each.    Terms,  Cash  with  Order. 

TODD  &  COOK 

Seed  Merchants,        Stouffville,  Ont. 


O.A.C.  No.  21  SEED  BARLEY 

Free  from  wild  oats  and  noxious  weed  seeds. 
Gov.  Germination  test  91%.  Price  $1.10  per 
bus.,  F.O.B.  Sacks  free.  Sample  sent  on 
request.  Maple  syrup  guaranteed  pure,  made  by 
the  latest  improved  method.  Price  $2.75  Imp. 
gallon,  F.  O.  B. 

JAMES  E.  RUTHVEN 


R.  R.  No  2, 


Alliston,  Ont. 


Strawberries 

Write  for  my  1922  Strawberry  Plant  Catalogue 

Big  money  in  growing  strawberries. 
W.  H.  BRAMLEY  Strathroy,  Ontario 


Veterinary. 


Lame  Cow. 

Cow  went  lame  on  hind  leg  last  summer 
but  got  all  right.  Two  weeks  ago  she 
went  lame  again  and  .now  she  is  unable 
to  rise. 

1.  Is  this  paralysis? 

2.  What  treatment  do   you  advise? 

3.  Will  it  be  better  to  let  her  lie  until 
after  she  freshens,  which  may  be  very 
soon? 

4.  After  freshening  would  you  advise 
the  use  of  slings,  or  if  not  slaughter. 

M.  M.  McL. 
Ans. — 1.  /It  is  partial  paralysis  which 
may  be  due  to  many  different  causes. 

2.  Keep  her  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
well  bedded  and  if  she  will  set  up  keep 
well  propped  with  straw.  Keep  bowels 
open  by  giving  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil 
as  symptoms  indicate.  Give  her  2 
drams  of  nux  vomica  3  times  daily,  feed 
on  easily  digested  food,  allow  plenty  of 
water  to  drink.  Turn  from  side  to  side 
2  or  3  times  daily  and  if  she  attempts  to 
rise  give  her  all  the  assistance  you  can 
but  do  not  use  slings. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  The  use  of  slings  is  seldom  satis- 
factory with  cattle,  but  you  might  try 
a  few  days  after  parturition.  If  the 
paralysis  continues  there  will  be  no  use  in 
continuing  treatment  longer  than  a  few 
weeks,  hence  it  would  be  well  to  end 


her  misery. 


V. 


Miscellaneous. 


Sweet  Clover. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  seed  down 
to  sweet  clover  for  permanent  pasture? 

E.  T.  M. 

Ans. — Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial  plant 
and  therefore  would  be  no  use  in  a  perma- 
nent pasture  unless  allowed  to  reseed  itself 
each  year.  Sowing  the  seed  this  spring 
will  give  a  nice  bit  of  feed  in  the  fall 
and  furnish  a  great  deal  of  pasture  the 
following  year. 

Chapped  Hands. 

A.  K.  Sadler,  a  Middlesex  farmer, 
informs  us  that  he  has  used  the  following 
recipe  for  chapped  and  cracked  hands 
and  finds  it  very  satisfactory:  Boric 
acid,  3  drams;  glycerine,  1  ounce,  trag- 
acanth,  1  dram;  water,  12  ounces. 
Boil  slowly  and  stir  constantly  until 
dissolved.  Apply  three  or  four  times  a 
day  immediately  after  washing.  At  night 
gently  rub  into  the  skin  of  the  hands  any 
clean,  fresh  oil  or  grease,  such  as  petro- 
latum liquid,  lard,  or  freshly-made  cold 
cream. 

Horse  Out  of  Condition. 

1.  Horse  is  not  in  good  condition. 
She  rubs  her  teeth  on  the  manger.  Would 
bran  be  good  for  her? 

2.  Is  silage  good  feed  for  a  sixteen- 
months-old  bull?  How  much  should 
he  get?  How  much  silage  should  a  cow 
get  per  day?  H.  M.  * 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  state 
what  is  the  trouble  with  the  horse.  It  is 
possible  that  the  teeth  require  dressing. 
This  will  require  the  services  of  a  veterin- 
arian. Feeding  a  little  bran  with  the 
oats  is  a  good  .  practice.  We  would 
advise  boiled  oats,  to  which  has  been 
added  some  flaxseed,  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  You  might  get  the  following 
tonic:  Equal  parts  sulphate  of  iron, 
gentian,  ginger  and  nux  vomica,  and  give 
a  teaspoonful  three  times  daily. 

2.  We  do  not  like  to  feed  much 
silage  to  a  bull.  A  cow  may  be  fed  from 
30  to  40" lbs.  a  day. 

Sorghum. 

In  what  kind  of  soil  does  sorghum 
grow  best?  Does  it  require  as  rich  a 
soil  as  corn?  How  many  tons  per  acre 
would  be  a  fair  yield?  Does  it  require 
good  cultivation  and  hoeing,  the  same 
as  corn?  How  deeply  should  it  be 
planted?  At  what  time  in  the  season 
should  it  be  sown?  Where  can  the  seed 
be  secured? 

B.  W. 

Ans. — We  grew  sorghum  at  Weldwood 


last  year  for  the  first  time,  and  we  like 
it  very  well.  Our  soil  is  clay  loam  and  we 
believe  that  the  better  the  soil  the  larger 
the  crop  one  will  secure.  It  is  a  hot 
weather  plant  the  same  as  corn.  We 
cultivate  the  soil  just  the  same  as  we  do 
for  corn,  and  our  yield  was  approximately 
14  tons  to  the  acre  of  splendid  quality 
feed.  Being  finer  in  the  stalk  than  corn 
and  somewhat  sweeter  the  stock  eat  it 
quite  readily.  We  have  fed  it  to  our 
horses  all  winter.  We  believe  it  would 
work  well  in  the  silo  in  conjunction  with 
corn.  The  crop  responds  to  cultivation, 
but  we  found  fewer  weeds  growing  in 
our  sorghum  than  in  our  corn.  As  the 
seed  is  small  it  should  not  be  planted 
over  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
deep,  and  can  be  sown  any  time  around 
the  first  of  June,  depending  on  the  season. 
About  12  lbs.  to  the  acre,  in  rows  3 
feet  apart,  gives  a  heavy  stand.  The 
seed  can  be  secured  at  most  seed  stores. 

Old  Pasture. 

What  seeds  would  you  advise  sowing  on 
old  pasture  to  renovate  it?  P.  M. 

Ans. — You  might  sow  the  following 
mixture:  3  lbs.  timothy,  4  lbs.  orchard 
grass,  3  lbs.  red  top,  3  lbs.  Kentucky 
bluegrass,  and  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
White  Dutch  clover  to  the  acre.  This 
should  be  sown  early. 


Fistula  K!i 


Evil; 

Any  person,  however  inexpert. 
enced,  can  readily  core  either  disease  with 
FLEMING'S  FISTULA  REMEDY. 
Easy  and  simple  to  use.  Justnlittleattention 
every  fifth  day.   Price  S2.50  per  bottle. 
Moniy  refunded  if  it  fails.   Send  for  freeoopy 
of  Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  Veterin- 
ary Adviser.    Valuable  for  its  information 
on  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle.   Write  today.  _ 

|  Flaming  Bros.,  75  Church  St.,  Toronto  / 


P  _         That  Will  Grow 

■      II  f   li      Redried  Seed  Corn 
^^\ZJL  MJI  All  varieties. 

Write  for  prices. 

J.  0.  DUKE  SEED  CO.  LIMITED, 

RUTHVEN.  ONTARIO 


Strawberry  Plants 

We  ship  only  large,  deep-rooted  plants.    Try  on 
Senator   Dunlop,  the  leading  early  market 
variety.    Price  $1.50  per  hundred,  $10.00 
thousand.    Cash   with  order. 
Shipping  charges  paid. 

E.  B.  PALMER,  Gravenhurst,  Ont. 


STRAWBERRIES 

All  the  leading  varieties,  early  to  late,  including 
Everbearing.  Also  Raspberries  and  all  other  Smau 
Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Bulbi, 
Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

H.  L.  McConnell  &  Son      Port  Burwell,  OnUrk 


Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes 

for  sale,  $1.50  per  bag,  bags  included. 

C.  H.  SHEPPARD, 
Box  379,  -  Aurora,  Ont. 


Fertilizers 

For  Potatoes  and  Tobacco 

Scottish  Fertilizers  Limited  are  a  subsidiary  of  the 
fertilizer  firm  of  Alexander  Cross  &  Sons,  Limited, 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  London  and  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, whose  reputation  is  world-wide. 

POTATOES 

Their  special  mixtures  for  potatoes,  which  were  used 
so  extensively  and  with  such  great  success  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  before  the  war  stopped 
importation,  are  being  manufactured  by  Scottish 
Fertilizers  Limited,  in  Welland,  on  exactly  the  same 
formulae,  and  are  now  obtainable  by  Ontario  farmers. 

TOBACCO 

Scottish  Fertilizers  Limited  are  making  the  same 
fertilizer  for  tobacco  as  has  been  produced  by 
Alexander  Cross  &  Sons,  Limited,  and  exported  by 
them  to  every  tobacco-growing  country  in  the 
world  for  fifty  years. 

Write  Us  at  Once 

These  fertilizers  are  different  from  anything  you 
have  ever  used.  If  you  think  you  can  place  a  car- 
load, write  us,  and  our  representative  will  call  on 
you.  In  any  case,  if  we  have  no  agent  in  your  dis- 
trict, we  will  supply  whatever  you  require  for  your 
own  use  at  the  carload  rate  to  enable  you  to  get  an 
experience  of  these  goods. 

Scottish  Fertilizers  Limited 


Dept.  "A' 


WELLAND,  ONT. 
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HERE  IS 
POWER 


7Ae2tmdm€ngi4ie 

Quality  At  Quantity  Prices 

Write  For  Catalogue 
THE  LONDON  GAS  POWER 

CO.  LTD.  7 

43  York  St.  London, Canada. 
Saves  horses  and  fields 

You  need  a  low  waeon  for  hauling 
around  the  farm,  to  save  both  your 
horses  and  fields. 

Tudhope-  Anderson 
38f  Steel  Wheels 

prevent  rutting  up  soft  ground  and  do 
not  tire  out  horses. 

Tudhope-Anderson  Steel  Wheels  have 
no  spokes  cast  in  hub  line  ordinary 
•wheels.  The  spokes  are  removeable  and 
easily  replaced  at  short 
notice,  thus  prolonging 
the  life  of  the  wheel. 

Made  to  fit  any  skein 
or  axle  bearing  ;  diame-  I 
ters,    20"    to    60";  tirej 
widths,   8"  to  10".  1 

We  also  manufacture 
Low  Down  Trucks  with 
Wide  Tire  Steel  Wheels. 

Write  for  full  informa- 
tion   and    order    blanks  now. 

Tudhope-Anderson  Co.,  Limited 

Orlllia  -  -  Ontario  74 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

AND 

Muriate  of  Potash 


If  you  require  supplies  of  these 
articles  and  name  us  quantities, 
we  will  quote  you  especially  at- 
tractive prices  for  cash  with 
order.  Not  less  than  ton  lots 
of  each  article  supplied. 

Scottish  Fertilizers  Limited 

Dept.  "A"  WELLAND,  ONT. 

BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co. 

Inc. 

129  West  24th  Street 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


America's 
Pioneer 

Dog 
Remedies 


J 


Bone  5p«rvin-» 

Ho  matter  how  old  the  case,    how  lame  tVe         j  ^ 

1    horse,  or  what  other  treatment  (ailed,  try  *■ 

A  Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ring-  V<^«bdBn 

■  bone  Paste,  S2. 00  a  Bottle.  \m§t&M 

■  One  application  usually  enough.  In-  \K59M»9J 

■  tended  only  (or  established  eases  ot  VaBfigafJ 

■  Bone  Spavin.  P.  ngbone  and  Skiebone. 

■  Money  back  ft  It  (ails.     Write  (or     H,  31  ■ 

■  Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  Vet-  K 2<KJ  ■ 

■  ennary  Adviser.  HiaFitEE.  ■ 

^■1  Fleming  Bros  ,  75  Church  St,  Toronto 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Slander. 

A  accused  B  of  stealing  his  bull  dog, 
and  B  is  not  guilty,  A  has  never  seen 
B  or  known  him  before  this  incident. 
A  says  he  has  a  witness  that  will  prove 
that  B  stole  his  dog.  A  came  up  to  B 
on  the  street  but  B  did  not  know  who  A 
was  until  A  told  B.  A  accused  B  of 
stealing  his  dog  and  selling  it.  What 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prosecute  A 
if  any? 

Ontario.  E.  V. 

Ans. — If  A  made  the  statement  com- 
plained of  in  the  hearing  of  a  third  party 
he  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  an  action 
for  da  mages  for  slander,  and  such  action 
may  be  brought  in  the  High  Court 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 

C.  J. 

Exemption  of  Woodlands  from 
Taxation. 

t.  Did  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  pass 
a  law  whereby  woodlots  in  a  municipality 
or  town  corporation  were  exempt  from 
assessment  or  was  the  law  passed  whereby 
municipalities  may  pass  by-laws  exempt- 
ing all  woodlots  in  a  municipality? 

2.  What  are  the  requirements  in 
caring  for  said  woodlot  in  order  that 
owner  may  be  in  a  position  to  ask  ex- 
emption ? 

3.  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  get 
same? 

4.  If  an  act  has  been  passed  please 
give  number  and  chapter. 

Ontario.  P.  J.  C. 

Ans. — 1.  The  latter.  Township 
councils  may  by  by-law  exempt  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  municipal  taxation, 
including  school  rates,  lands  in  the  town- 
ship being  "woodlands"  within  the 
meaning  of  section  234  of  The  Assessment 
Act  (Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  .1914, 
Chapter  195).  But  the  by-law  is  not 
to  exempt  more  than  one  acre  in  ten 
and  not  more  than  25  acres  held  under  a 
single  ownership. 

2.  They  must  not  be  used  for  grazing 
live  stock. 

3.  Application  should  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  township  clerk  on  or  before 
1st  February  of  the  year  in  which  the 
woodland  owner  desires  exemption  shall 
take  effect. 

4.  The  Act  is  the  one  above  mentioned. 
You  will  find  the  particular  section  at 
pages  2670  and  2671  of  the  2nd  Volume 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

C.J. 

Curing  Meat. 

1.  I  mixed  about  25  lbs.  salt,  2  lbs. 
of  brown  sugar  and  a  little  saltpetre 
and  used  this  on  about  160  lbs.  of  pork. 
I  rubbed  it  in  well  and  put  it  in  a  barrel. 
What  should  I  do  with  this  meat  to  have 
it  nice  for  summer  use?  Could  you 
publish  a  couple  of  recipes  for  the  curing 
of  pork  dry  and  in  brine? 

2.  Will  Canadian  corn  keep  in  warm 
weather  if  well  cured?  A.  A.  P. 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  meat  has  taken  the 
salt  it  should  be  smoked,  after  which 
it  could  be  put  away  in  a  cool  dark  place 
and  should  keep  very  nicely  for  the 
summer.  It  is  necessary  to  smoke  it 
a  few  hours  every  day  for  about  a  week. 
If  a  person  does  not  want  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  building  a  smokehouse,  essence 
of  smoke  may  be  purchased  at  a  drug 
store.  This  can  be  rubbed  on  the  meat 
about  three  times,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days,  and  it  will  take  the  place  of 
the  other  method  of  smoking.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  recipe  for  the  dry  salting  of 
pork:  Use  4  lbs.  salt,  1H  lbs.  brown 
sugar,  and  2  ounces  of  pulverized  salt- 
petre for  every  100  lbs.  meat.  This 
should  be  applied  three  times  for  hams 
and  shoulders  and  twice  for  bacon, 
rubbing  it  well  in  at  intervals  of  about  a 
week.  For  brine  curing  make  a  brine 
of  8  lbs.  salt  4  lbs.  brown  sugar,  2  ounces 
of  pulverized  saltpetre,  dissolved  in  4 
gallons  of  water.  Put  the  meat  in  a  cask 
and  pour  the  mixture  over  it,  adding 
sufficient  water  to  cover  it.  The  meat 
is  weighted  down  and  left  for  six  weeks, 
after  which  it  is  taken  from  the  brine, 
dried,  and  then  smoked  until  it  is  a  light 
brown  color. 

2.  There  may  be  difficulty  in  keeping 
a  large  pile  of  even  well-cured  shelled 
corn.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to 
shovel  the  corn  over  during  the  heat  of 
summer. 


Custody  of  Children. 

1.  Husband  tells  wife  she  has  no  claim 
on  her  children — is  he  right? 

2  If  their  parents  disagreed  who 
would  get  the  children  by  law? 

3.  If  not  the  mother,  has  she  then 
no  legal  rights  in  this  country's  laws 
except  her  third  in  property?        C.  M. 

Ans. — 1.  No.  His  statement  is  far 
too  broad. 

2.  It  would  be  the  interests  of  the 
children  that  would  be  chiefly  considered. 

3.  She  has  many  other  rights. 
Collecting — Priority  of  Claims. 

A  large  tent  was  purchased  by  donations 
for  gospel  work.  One  of  the  parties 
donated  about  three  hundred  dollars, 
being  about  one-half  of  tent,  but  since 
has  become  bankrupt. 

1.  Can  I  seize  said  tent  for  debt? 

2.  When  making  an  assignment' 
should  he  have  included  the  tent  or  his 
share  of  it? 

3.  Said  party  has  some  money  coming 
from  his  father's  estate,  which  has  not 
been  sold  yet.  What  course  should  I 
take  to  collect? 

4.  A  certain  man  owned  a  farm  that 
was  heavily  mortgaged.  His  creditors 
got  after  him;  he  put  it  in  a  lawyer's 
hands  to  sell  and  pay  debts.  Will  all 
creditors  share  alike? 

5.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  priority 
claims? 

Ontario.  W.  G. 

Ans. — 1.  No. 

2.  No. 

3.  You  should  inform  the  assignee  of 
this  asset,  and  should  also  file  your  claim 
with  the  assignee,  with  statutory  declar- 
ation proving  same. 

4.  No. 

5.  Yes. 
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CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  ^express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guaran- 
tee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 


sin©*  1  «e« 

A  Strong  Canadian 

EXCELSIOR 


insurance 


'1  Head  Olfioei  Toronto,  Omt 


BUILDING-REPAIRING 


>  TQOU8  will  SAVE 

THE  HALLIDAY  COMPANYf  LiMiTtQ,0 HAMILTON 

FACTORY    DISTRIBUTORS  CANADA 


PRODUCTION.V  MILKT 

Of  the  Average  Cow  in  the  United  States 
and  Dairy ^  Countries 


worlds;  champion 

MILK  COW  37,384  LBS> 

Dist. of  Columbia 


-N.J.-R.I.-Wash'tfn 
NY.-Mass.-Oretfon-Wis. 
D-Me.-Mmn.-Nev.-N.H:  OWVk 
.--N.Dakota-Utah 
Iowa-Ky.-N.C.-N.Mex.-W.Vit 


I  Florida 


'Prepared  by  the~T)airy Division, 
V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.' 


Not  More  Cows— But 
Better  Cows 

Compare  the  average  yearly  milk  production  in  the  United 
States,  of  3,527  lbs.  per  cow,  with  that  of  other  countries 
shown  above.  You  will  see  at  a  glance  that  one  of  the 
greatest  means  of  increasing  dairy  profits  is  in  obtaining 
better  cows.  6 

The  cheapest  and  best  way  of  getting  better  cows  is  to 
raise  them.  Use  a  good  buli,  keep  the  best  calves  from  your 
best  cows  and  raise  them  on  De  Laval  skim-milk,  which  is  a 
splendid  feed  when  properly  fed.  In  this  way  you  can  im- 
prove your  herd  at  very  little  cost. 

A  De  Laval  Separator  is  valued  chiefly  because  it  separates 
cream— a  cash  crop— better,  quicker,  cheaper  and  without 
waste.  But  of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  skim-milk  it 
gives,  which  will  replace  your  present  cows  with  better  cows: 
or  as  Pren  Moore  of  the  University  of  Idaho  s*ys,  "when 
fed  to  laying  hens  will  bring  you  as  much  money  as  the  orig- 
inal butter-fat;"  while  it  is  without  equal  for  growing  pigs. 

Milk,  butter,  eggs,  poultry  and  pork,  the  best  paying  crops — 
a  De  Laval  helps  make  them  possible  and  more  profitable. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Limited 

MONTREAL  PETERBOROUGH  WINNIPEG 

EDMONTON  VANCOUVER 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


FREE'  This  little  booklet  tells 
you  how  to  raise  fine  calves  on 
De  Laval  separated  skim-milk. 
It  is  simple  and  practical.  Sent 
free  on  request  to  your  nearest 
De  Laval  office. 


The  ordinal  cream  separator. 

Over  2  500.000  in  daily  use; 
ab"Ut  as  many  a<  all  the  rest 
combined.  Has  won  1.091  grand 
and  first  prizes  at  every  impor. 
tant  exposition.  Skims  c>anen 
turns  easier  and  las' s  longer  than 
anyoiher.  Tbeworld's standard. 
Pays  for  i  self.  Sold  on  «asy 
terms.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent 
or  write  for  information. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


Don't  Waste 
Grain  This  Year 
Mr.  Farmer! 


P)0  YOU  KNOW,  Mr.  Farmer, 
that  every  threshing  machine 
wastes  grain — unless  it  is  equip- 
ped with  The  Grain  SavingWind 
Stacker?  It's  a  fact — and  \tsyour 
grain  that's  wasted — you're  the 
one  that  loses.  Why  lose  your 
grain  when  it  can  be  saved? 

You  can't  afford  to  waste  grain 
this  year.  Don't  do  it!  Demand 
The  Grain  Saving  Wind  Stacker. 
You  or  your  thresherman  can  get 
it  for  any  make  of  separator. 
Thousands  in  use. 

Send  usyourthresherman'sname 
and  address  and  we'll  tell  him 
where  he  can  get  this  marvelous 
conserver  of  grain.  This  is  to  your 
advantage- — for  a  bushel  saved  is 
a  bushel  earned,  and  The  Grain 
Saving  Wind  Stacker  saves  many 
bushels.  Address  Department  E. 

INDIANA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 


GmWSamg 

Wind  Stacker 


GRAND  TRUNK  system 


The  Double 
Track  Route 

Between  MONTREAL, 
TORONTO.  DETROIT 

AND  CHICAGO 

Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains,  and 
Parlor  Cars  on  Principal  day  trains. 

Full  information  from  any  Grand 
Trunk  Ticket  Agents  or  C.  E.  Horning, 
District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto. 


MAIL  CONTRACT 

SEALED  TENDERS,  addressed  to  the  Post- 
master-General, will  be  received  at  Ottawa,  until 
noon  on  Friday,  the  5th  of  May,  1922,  for  the 
conveyance  of  His  Majesty's  Mails,  on  a  proposed 
Contract  for  four  years,  18  times  per  week,  on  the 
route,  Alma  Post  Office  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Station,  from  the  1st  July.  1922,  next. 

Printed  notices  containing  further  information 
as  to  conditions  of  proposed  Contract  may  be  seen 
and  blank  forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Post  Offices  of  Alma,  Ontario,  and  at  the  office  of 
the  Post  Office  Inspector,  London. 

D.  J  McLEAN, 

Post  Office  inspector. 
Post  Office  Inspector's  Office, 
London,  March  24th,  1922 


MAIL  CONTRACT 

SEALED  TENDERS  addressed  to  the  Posi- 
master-General,  will  be  received  at  Ottawa  until 
noon,  on  Friday,  the  5th  May,  1922,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  His  Majesty's  mails  on  a  proposed 
contract  for  four  years,  as  required  between  Lon- 
don Post  Office  and  Street  Letter  Boxes,  from  the 
1st  June  next. 

Printed  notices  containing  further  information 
as  to  conditions  of  proposed  contract  may  be  seen 
and  blank  forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Post  Office  of  London. 

G.  C.  ANDERSON, 

Superintendent 

Post  Office  Department — Mail  Service  Branch. 
Ottawa.  21st  March  1922. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Action  on  Note. 

I  sold  a  horse  to  A  taking  his  note,  who 
is  acting  as  B's  agent.  Now,  both  refuse 
to  pay  for  the  horse.  Which  one  should 
I  sue  or  should  I  sue  both? 

Ontario.  T.  R. 

Ans. — You  should  sue  A.  We  are 
assuming,  of  course,  that  B's  name  is 
not  signed  to  the  note  either  by  himself 
or  for  his  agent  A. 

Deed  of  Land. 

I  married  and  had  a  family.  Wife 
died,  and  her  sister  kept  house  for  me. 
I  married  the  sister,  but  she  had  a  babe 
by  me  before  I  married  her.  The  boy 
has  been  living  with  me  45  years  and 
always  had  my  name.  I  deeded  part  of 
the  farm  to  him. 

1.  Can  the  first  family  take  it  from 
him?  He  is  on  the  farm,  having  full 
possession. 

2.  Does  the  name  make  any  difference 
when  he  has  the  deed? 

Ontario.  E.  S. 

Ans. — 1.  No. 

2.    No.  C.  J. 

Fall  Pasture. 

1.  In  a  field  seeded  to  alsike  to  be  cut 
for  seed,  which  we  wish  to  pasture  next 
fall  and  the  following  year,  would  you 
recommend  seeding  with  sweet  clover 
this  spring?  How  much  seed  per  acre 
would  you  sow  and  should  it  be  sown 
late,  say  in  May? 

2.  In  black  muck  soil,  recently  tile- 
drained,  what  crops  do  well  and  does  it 
require  ba;:ic  slag?  R.  J. 

Ans. — Sowing  sweet  clover  with  the 
alsike  would  no  doubt  give  good  pasture 
this  fall  and  next  year.  We  are  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  the  growth  of  sweet  clover 
would  greatly  .nterfere  with  the  curing  of 
the  alsike  seed  when  cut.  A  person  should 
sow  about  15  lbs.  of  sweet  clover  to  the 
acre.  If  it  is  sown  late  it  will  not  inter- 
fere with  this  year's  crop  to  the  same 
extent;  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  give 
the  same  quantity  of  feed  this  fall. 

2.  We  believe  that  corn  would  do  as 
well  as  any.  Using  basic  slag  would 
no  doubt  help.  A  muck  soil  is  frequently 
a  little  low  in  phosphates. 

Boundary  Dispute. 

A  owns  50  acres  along  the  side  road, 
being  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  lot. 
C  owns  the  50  acres  east  along  the  road. 
C  gets  behind  with  taxes,  and  10  acres 
were  sold  for  same.  C  sells  remainder  to 
D.  D  gets  behind  with  taxes  and  7 
acics  were  sold  for  same.  D  sells  re- 
mainder to  B.  B  has  owned  ame  for 
about  5  years.  About  a  yea.'  ago  B 
went  to  put  up  wire  between  him  and 
A,  and  found  that  A  had  more  iength 
of  land  along  sideroad  than  he  (B)  had. 
B  then  wantel  A  to  divide  even  by  A 
giving  B  9  rods  wide  across  the  60  rods 
(being  width  ot  f  irm),  but  A  wouldn't 
do  it.  B  then  brought  on  a  surveyor 
and  he  said  to  divide  even  A  would  have 
to  give  B  the  9  rods  width  across  farm. 
A  was  not  present  when  surveyor  was  at 
work,  nor  was  he  put  in  for  any  '-.f  the 
expense.  Surveyor  called  A  on  'phone 
and  told  where  the  divide  should  be. 
B  went  at  once  and  put  up  fence.  It  is 
bush  and  pasture  land,  and  was  watered 
by  a  spring  which  is  on  the  9  rods  width 
which  B  took  on  A.  A's  deed  calls  for 
50  acres,  which  was  right,  for  his  land 
only  measured  133 H  r°ds  in  length.  A 
owns  property  7  years,  and  the  party 
that  A  bought  it  off  had  it  in  the  family  for 
42  years  without  dispute.  The  stakes  of 
first  survey  are  still  there,  one  on  each 
side  of  farm  where  old  line  fence  was 
situated. 

1.  Was  surveyor  right  in  awarding 
divide  the  way  he  did? 

2.  B  has  cut  all  the  wood  on  the 
nine  rods  width.    Can  A  claim  it? 

3.  Could  A  move  fence  to  old  line, 
and  forbid  B  to  come  on  property? 

4.  What  proceedings  would  you  ad- 
vise A  to  take? 

5.  If  it  went  to  court  and  B  was 
compelled  to  return  land,  would  he  have 
to  pay  all  expense? 

A.  R. 

Ans. — 1,  2  and  3.  We  cannot  tell  from 
the  foregoing  statement  alone.  The  sur- 
vey may  be  incorrect,  or  title  may  have 
been  acquired  under  the  Statute  of 
Limitations. 

4.  If  A  is  really  entitled,  legally,  to 
the  land  in  question,  an  action  against 


B  for  damages  for  trespass  and  for  an 
inj  unction  against  further  trespassing 
would  be  in  order. 

5.  The  matter  of  costs  would  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and  he  would 
be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  successful  party  is  not  always 
awarded  costs. 

Fallen  Timber — Payment  of  Rent. 

A  rents  farm  from  B  on  lease.  It  says 
no  standing  timber  to  be  cut.  A  wind 
storm  blows  oak  tree  down.  B  has  cut  the 
tree  up  into  lengths  and  left  it  there. 
Who  does  fallen  tree  really  belong  to? 

2.  Does  A  have  to  take  rent  to  B 
when  it's  due,  or  does  B  have  to  call  and 
collect  it,  B  only  living  a  few  rods  away? 

Ontario.  G.  M. 

Ans. — 1.  Inferentially,  from  the  word- 
ing of  the  lease,  we  would  say,  to  A, 
unless  standing  by,  allowing  B  to  cut 
up  the  fallen  timber  and  not  asserting  a 
claim  to  it,  he  may  be  taken  to  have 
waived  his  rights. 

2.    A  should  take  or  send  the  rent  to  B. 


Wool  for  Sweaters 

$2.50  a  Pound,  Delivered 

Superior  quality  English  Spun  4-Ply 
Hand  Knitting  Wool.  Beautiful  9olid 
colors  and  Heather  mixtures,  direct  from 
English  spinners. 

Write  for  FREE  sample  card,  showing 
25  shades  actual  wool. 

ENGLISH  WOOL  COMPANY 

Dept.  R.    275  Craig  St.  W.,  Montreal 


Clydesdale  Stallion 

Colonel  of  Hillcrest  (17335).  Bay  roan,  face  a 
legs  white.  May  20th,  1915.  Sire— The  Bru 
imp.  (11227)  by  Revelanta  (6633).  Dam— Sha~ 
Meg.  imp.  (25163)  by  Prince  Shapely  (3094). 
is  a  show  horse  having  won  1st  at  Regina  and  1 
at  Ottawa  as  well  as  being  a  proven  stock  hors 
Might  consider  exchange  for  mares  or  dairy  cat  ' 

H.  A.  MASON,  Agincourt,  On 


C01Q — One  Scotch  Shorthorn  Bull, 
rur  OdlC  morlths  old— Dam  a  Marr  Flor 

Sire  a  grandson  of  Right  Sort.  Also  three  Dir 
purpose  heifers,  20  months;  prices  cheap.  Cat 
of  the  best. 

S.  A.  PELTON,  Paris,  R.R.  3. 


Make  them  Pay 
for  their  Feed 

Feed  is  costly.    Get  big  returns  for  it  in  work 
from   your  horses,   milk  from   your  cows  and 
weight  from  your  steers,  sheep  and  other  stock.  Make 
them  all  pay  for  their  feed.    Keep  them  in  first-class 

paying  condition  with 


Pratts  Animal  Regulator 


— a  tonic  and  conditioner,  blended   from   the  roots, 
herbs  etc.,  so  necessary  to  the  well-being  and  vigor 
of  your  livestock.    Aids  digestion.    Helps  your  animals 
get  full  benefit  from  their  feed — insures  you  more 
|  profit  from  your  stock. 
Your  money  back  if  yon  are  rot  satisfied 
Made  in  oar  own  factory  in  Toronto 
Sold  by  Dealer*  all  c  -3r  Canada 
Write  for  FREE  bookltt—Worn  dollars  to  you. 

Pratt  Food  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

328_u  Carlaw  Ave.,  Toronto 


Every  Horse 


NEEDS  THIS 
WONDERFUL 
TONIC 


Though  your  horse  may  not  appear  to  be  sick  or  run  down  he  may  need  a 
tonic  all  the  same.  Just  some  little  derangement  may  make  him  appear 
Bleepy  and  lose  flesh  or  take  away  his  usual  snap  and  energy. 
Then — and  especially  in  the  Spring  at  shedding  time  when  the  blood  is  impure 
— nothing  will  tone  up  his  entire  system  like  Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powders. 
Keep  your  horses  fit  and  strong.  Build  up  those  that  are  in  bad  condition 
now.    It's  good  for  all — sick  or  well. 

A  TONIC  AND  BLOOD-CLEANSING  REMEDY 

Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powders  will  do  more  to  make  your  horses 
plump,  sound  and  willing  workers  than  anything  else  you  can  give  them. 
EASY  AND  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE 

Just  place  on  moistened  grain  or  bran  mash  once  a  day  for  a  few  weeks. 
A  tonic — not  a  food.    Results  are  prompt  and,  better  still,  the  good 
effects  are  lasting.     SOLD  ON  A  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powders,  $1.  a  box;  6  boxes  for  $5.    Send  to-day. 

Fleming  Brothers,  Ltd.  75  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Ont 

CLYDESDALES 

Seven  Clydesdale  stallions,  no  old  horses,  including  such  horses  as  the  many  times 
champion,  March  Past,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  the  noted  breeding  horse,  Dunnottar, 
and  having  for  his  dam  the  beautiful  Seaham  Harbor-bred  mare,  Manilla  (imp.)  by 
Bonnie  Buchlyvie;  also  the  recently-imported  3-year  colt,  Prolific,  a  noted  show  win- 
ner in  Scotland  previous  to  importation,  and  open  champion  and  grand  champion- 
ship at  Ottawa  Winter  Fair.  The  Canadian-breds  are  the  progeny  of  imported  par- 
ents, and  include  such  outstanding  mares  as  Mimosa  by  Silver  Cup,  Marchioness  by 
Marcellus,  Sweet  Mary  by  Squire  Ronald,  Seaham  Bonnie  by  Bonnie  Buchlyvie, 
and  others.  Other  young  mares  are  Margery  Daw,  Mandalay  Vanity  Fair,  Queen 
O'Beauty,  and  other  show  fillies.  One  of  the  largest  studs  of  Clydesdales  on  this 
continent,  and  one  of  the  best  here  or  elsewhere. 
If  this  interests  you,  write  for  particulars. 

Hillsdale  Farm        BEN.  ROTHWELL,  R.R.  No.  1,  Ottawa,  Ontario 

BREED  -  BELGIANS 

for 

the  heavy  drafters  that  the  market  demands. 

Quick  maturity,  easy  keepers.  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale  of  outstanding 
quality  and  breeding,  all  ages. 

Time  given  to  responsible  parties. 

BOULDER  GRANGE  STOCK  FARM. 
C.  W.  Gurney  &  Son,  Paris,  Ont. 


April  6,  1922 
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La5M 
nofSe 

Has  Plenty* 
Life/  - 


Give  him  a 
chance,  he  Is 
probably  starv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  plenty.  The  nourish- 
ment from  his  food,  instead  of  giving 
him  strength,  is  being  sucked  out  by  bot 
larva  and  worms  in  his  stomach,  seri- 
ously interfering  with  his  digestion, 
often  resulting  in  ulcers,  inflammation, 
and  sometimes  disease  and  death. 

"A  Sur-Shot" 

Will  Cure  Him 

One  dose  of  "A  SUE-SHOT"  is  guar- 
anteed to  remove  all  bots  and  worms,  or 
your  money  refunded.  Full  directions 
on  package.  Ask  your  dealer  for  "A 
SUK-SHOT,"  or  send  direct  for  $3.00 
or  $5.00  package  with  instrument  for 
administering. 

Dealers,  Write  for  Our  Proposition. 

Fairview  Chemical  Co.  Ltd. 


TRADE  MARK 


Sure  Cure  for. 

HEAVES 


The  worst  case  of  heaves  can  be  relieved 
with  a  few  d:iys'  treatment — and  a  positive 
cure  is  guaranteed  with  continued  use  of 

CAPITAL  HEAVES  REMEDY 

This  remedy  is  proved  by  27  years  of  success 
and  is  endorsed  by  farmers  and  stockmen 
everywhere. 

on  receipt  o.  5c.  to  cover 
mailing  we  will  send  a 
full  week's  treatment. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
750  Cooper  St.        17     Ottawa,  Ont. 


Bickmore 
-the  old  reliable 
salve  for  galls,  sore  should- 
ers, sore  necks,  cuts.  Don't 
be  without  it.    Heals  while 
the  horse  works. 
All  dealers  have  35c. , 
70c.  and  $1.40  sizes. 
The  Bickmore  Co. 
Old  Town  Maine 


BICKMORE 

GALL  CURE 


Live  Stock  Auctioneer 

ROBT.   T.  AMOS 

Moffat,  Ont. 

A  life  time  experience  with 
pedigreed  live  stock,  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  of  breeeders. 
Provincial  license.  Arrange  your 
dates  early.  Terms  in  keeping 
with  present  live  stock  con- 
ditions. Phone  Guelph  1720 
R.  2  Wire,  Moffat. 


PERCHERONS 

FOUR  MARES  AND  ONE  STALLION 

Best  quality  mares  four  and  six  years  old, 
also  one  draft  Stallion,  1900  lbs.  rising 
three  years.  Write  me  or  call  and   see: — 

TITUS  SHANTZ,    R.  R.  No.  3,  Kitchener,  Ont 


PRIZE  HEREF0RDS 


FOR  SALE 


2  Choice  Young  Bulls 

M.  J.  O'BRIEN,  RENFREW,  ONT. 


SUNNY  SIDE  HEREFORDS 

Cows  with  calves  at  foot,  heifers  all 
ages,  select  lot  of  bulls,  also  Lord 
Donald,  (Imp.)  sire  of  Champion  fe- 
male, Guelph  1921.  G.  Sire  of  Drury 
Donald,  champion  bull  1920.  Collie  pups:  dogs 
*6.  (parents  heelers.)  Arthur  F.  O'Neil  &  Sons, 
Oenfield,  Ont.  R.  No.  2. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Miscellaneous. 


Corn  for  Horses — Sweeny. 

1.  Do  you  advise  feeding  whole  corn 
with  light  oats  to  horses  that  are  working? 

2.  My  horse  is  sweenied.  What  is 
the  best  remedy?  T.  A.  F. 

Ans. — 1.  Whole  corn  can  be  used 
quite  extensively  with  oats  for  working 
horses. 

2.  Blister  with  2  drams  each  of  bin- 
iodide  of  mercury  and  cantharides  and 
2  ounces  of  vaseline.  This  is  to  stimulate 
the  muscles.  After  blistering  apply  sweet 
oil,  and  it  will  be  found  that  regular 
rubbing  is  good  treatment.  Give  the 
horse  a  rest. 

Spring  Crop  for  Hay. 

What  seed  would  you  recommend 
sowing  this  spring  to  cut  for  hay  this 
year?  T.  P. 

Ans.- — Oats  and  peas  sown  this  spring 
and  cut  when  the  oats  are  in  head  and 
advanced  in  the  milk  stage,  will  make  very 
good  quality  hay.  Millet  may  be  sown 
for  hay  but  one  must  be  a  little  careful 
in  feeding  it.  If  the  season  were  favor- 
able, you  might  sow  alfalfa  without  a 
nurse  crop  in  the  spring  and  get  a  very' 
fair  cutting  by  the  middle  of  August. 
We  had  nearly  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre 
off  a  piece  last  summer.  We  believe  you 
would  find  the  oats  and  peas  to  be  most 
satisfactory. 

Spray  Material. 

1.  Where  can  crude  petroleum  be 
purchased  at  wholesale  price? 

2.  Where  can  lime  sulphur,  bluestone 
and  copper  sulphate  be  purchased  whole- 
sale? 

3.  How  is  formalin  made  for  treating 
of  potatoes,  and  where  can  it  be 
purchased?  A.  S. 

Ans. — 1.  The  crude  petroleum  may 
be  secured  from  some  of  the  large  oil 
companies. 

2.  These  materials  are  handled  by 
firms  supplying  spray  material  for 
orchards.  We  might  mention  the  Spray- 
motor  people,  of  London  and  Grasselli 
Chemical  Co.,  Toronto. 

3.  Formalin  can  be  purchased  at 
drug  stores,  and  one  part  to  thirty  parts 
water  is  used  for  treating  potatoes. 

Working  the  Orchard. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  plow  the 
orchard  in  the  spring?  What  are  the 
best  methods  to  employ  to  ensure  a  good 
crop  of  apples?  G.  T.  W. 

Ans. — The  spring  is  the  best  time  to 
plow  the  orchard,  and  then  keep  it  worked 
up  to  the  last  of  July,  when  a  cover  crop 
could  be  sown.  In  order  to  get  the  best 
results  the  orchard  must  be  fairly  heavily 
fertilized,  and  barnyard  manure  is  about 
as  good  a  fertilizer  as  one  can  get.  Moder- 
ate pruning  is  important,  and  spraying 
is  essential  to  good  quality  fruit.  When 
there  is  a  a  very  heavy  set  of  fruit  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  thin,  as  the  tree  will  then 
be  more  likely  to  bear  a  crop  the  following 
year.  The  cover  crop  sown  early  in  the 
fall  takes  up  the  moisture  and  tends  to 
aid  in  maturing  the  trees.  _  If  the  orchard 
is  making  big  growth,  it  may  be  left 
in  sod  for  a  while,  but  requires  to  be 
manured  to  keep  up  the  fertility. 

Miscellaneous. 

Would  the  application  of  fertilizer 
be  beneficial  to  a  cherry  orchard  where  the 
rock  lies  close  to  the  surface? 

2.  In  applying  fertilizer  to  potatoes 
would  there  be  any  danger  of  injuring 
the  seed  by  putting  the  fertilizer  in  the 
furrow,  and  then  dropping  the  potatoes 
on  it.  What  quantity  could  be  used  in 
this  way? 

3.  How  often  and  at  what  stage  should 
early  potatoes  be  sprayed  for  blight? 
What  solution  should  be  used?  Does 
the  same  solution  kill  the  bugs? 

4.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent 
scab  and  wireworm  in  potatoes? 

5.  Would  small  potatoes  be  valuable 
for  fattening  cows;  if  so,  what  quantity 
could  be  given? 

6.  Are  the  Golden  and  Partridge 
Wyandotte  the  same,  or  are  they  different 
breeds?  Are  they  a  good  general-purpose 
fowl?  Where  could  I  secure  eggs? 

7.  How  long  can  eggs  be  saved  before 
setting  and  yet  give  good  results?  _ 

8.  How  can  you  prevent  hens  laying 
soft-shelled  eggs?  . 

9.  Can  a  sow  be  bred  when  the  pigs 
are  two  or  three  days  old  and  give  satis- 
factory results?  C.  B. 


Ans. — Most  crops  respond  to  fertilizer. 
We  doubt  if  there  is  anything  equal  to 
barnyard  manure,  but  if  you  did  not  have 
it  you  might  apply  300  lbs.  to  the  acre 
of  a  2-8-2  fertilizer. 

2.  We  would  not  care  to  drop  the 
potatoes  right  on  to  the  clear  fertilizer, 
but,  no  doubt,  sufficient  earth  would 
crumble  in  from  the  sides  so  that  there 
would  be  no  injury.  You  might  apply 
300  or  400  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

3.  Commence  spraying  when  the 
plants  are  5  or  6  inches  high  and  spray 
every  ten  days  or  two  weeks  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  Add  a  couple  of  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead,  or  a  pound  of  Paris 
green  to  40  gallons  of  the  solution  to 
kill  the  bugs. 

4.  Soak  the  seed  before  cutting  in  a 
solution  made  of  one  pint  formalin 
to  30  gallons  of  water.  Rotation  of 
crops  is  the  only  way  of  preventing  the 
wire  worm. 

5.  They  would  not  have  much  more 
value  than  roots,  and  one  should  never 
feed  them  whole.  A  medium  sized 
shovelful  could  be  fed  twice  a  day. 

6.  There  are  a  number  of  different 
kinds  of  Wyandottes  and  there  may  be 
some  slight  difference  between  the  Golden 
and  the  Partridge.  They  are  simply 
different  strains  of  the  same  breed. 
Wyandottes  are  a  general-purpose  fowl. 
Watch  our  poultry  columns  for  breeders 
advertising  eggs  for  sale. 

7.  The  fresher  the  eggs  the  better, 
but  if  kept  at  a  moderate  temperature 
and  covered  so  that  there  will  be  little 
or  no  evaporation  they  may  be  kept 
several  weeks. 

8.  Feed  plenty  of  oyster  shell. 

9.  Yes,  but  the  practice  is  not  recom- 
mended. 

Color  of  Horse. 

If  a  young  dark  grey  horse  is  clipped 
in  the  spring  will  it  have  the  same  dark 
coat  when  the  hair  grows  out  again,  or 
will  clipping  have  a  tendency  to  lighten 
the  color?  .  E.  M. 

Ans. — Clipping  should  make  no  differ- 
ence to  the  color  once  the  hair  has  fully 
grown  out  again. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Typey,  young  bulls  and  females 
to  offer,  of  choice  breeding  and  in- 
dividuality. 

SHROPSHIRE  &  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  for  breeding  pur- 
poses or  fitted  for  the  show 
ring. 

Satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS, 
Queenston,         -  Ontario 


Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario. 
Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway— Lindsay, 
G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 

Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS 

SOUTHDOWNS 

COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Queen's  Edward. 
ROBT.  McEWEN  &  SONS,  R.  4,  London,  Ont 

The  Glengore  Herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus 

Erin,  Ont. 

re  offering  some  real  useful 
uiales  and  females  of  the  de- 
sired quality.  Correspondence 
invited.    Prices  reasonable. 

GEO.  DAVIS  &  SONS, 
R.  R.  No.  1,  Erin,  Ont 


For  Sale — Clydesdale  Stallion 

Baron  Silver  Prince  [21712],  rising  five  years  old. 

Enrolled  and  inspected.    Form  1. 
Robert  Robinson,  R.  R.  No.  3,  Bolton,  Ont . 


It's  a  Snap  to  Shear  or  Clip  with  a  Stewart 


Shear  the  modern  way  wilh  a  Stew- 
art Machine— it's  quicker  and  easier. 
Gets  16%  more  wool  than  the  best 
hand  blade  shearing.  Does  not  scar 
the  sheep. 

Gets  uniform,  even  fleece  with  bet- 
ter fiber— wool  that  brings  top  market 
prices.  Increases  your  wool  crop— gets 
all  the  wool  on  the  sheep. 

For  flocks  up  to  300  head,  boy  the 
Stewart  No  9.  Hand  operated— ball 
bearing — easy  running.  Pays  its  way 
easily.  At  your  dealer's — $22.  eastern 
Canada;  $23,  western  Canada — or  send 
OS  $2  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 

For  power  operated  shearing 
machines  write  for 
Catalogue  No.  69 


Clipping  with  a  Stewart  Machine 
is  one  of  the  easiest  jobs  on  the  farm. 
Takes  only  a  few  minutes. 

Clipped  horses  are  cleaned  in  no 
time — saves  a  lot  of  work.  Best  for 
health,  too.  Clipped  horses  keep  fit 
— don't  give  out  just  when  you  need 
them  most. 

Clip  with  a  Stewart  No.  1,  the 
machine  that  has  satisfied  Canadian 
farmers  more  than  15  years.  Built 
for  service— ball  bearing — keenest 
cutting  edges.  Clips  cows  also  for 
clean  milk  production,  and  all  over 
in  spring.  Only  $14,  eastern  Can- 
ada* $14.50,  western  Canada.  Your 
dealer  has  it,  or  send  us  $2,  pay 
rest  on  arrival. 


Made  in  Canada  by 
FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY  Limited,  Dept.  AB 161 


349  Carlaw  Avenue,  Toronto 


Season  1922 

We  have  a  very  select  lot  of  PERCHERON 
STALLIONS,  running  in  age  from  3  to  6  years — 
blacks  and  greys — and  can  suit  you. 

We  give  a  written  guarantee  on  our  horses  that 
they  must  be  good,  sure  and  satisfactory  breeders, 
if  not,  you  do  not  have  to  keep  them. 

All  stallions  Government  inspected  and  ready  to 
go  on  route. 

Will  sell  on  time  to  responsible  parties,  and 
make  payments  come  due  after  you  collect  for 
his  colts. 

LAFAYETTE    STOCK  FARM  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

G.  R.  CROUCH,  Treas. 

Queen's  Park,  London,  Ont. 


ImnnrtJ  flir/lnc/lvlnc — To  our  already  strong  stud,  which    includes  Carbrook  Buchlyvle, 
impurieu  V^lVUeMldieS    we     have    added     a     new     importation.      In     this   later  ad- 
dition are  Dunure  Purpose,  a  Glasgow  Premium  winner  in  1917,  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dunure 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us.  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 
 BRANDON  BROS.,  Foreat.  Ont. 

MAPLEHURST  FARM— ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

Herd  headed  by  Meadowdale  Irwin,  one  of  Ontario's  greatest  young  show  bulls. 
Offering,  three  young  bulls  of  Queen   Mother  tribe,  also  cows:  heifers  bred  or  open. 

 J.  J.  BRAIDEN,   Shelburne,  Ontario  

HERD  HEADED  by  THE$15,000  BULL 
ROTHES  KING,  (IMP.) 

We  have  at  present  quite  a  number  of  young 
bulls  got  by  Rothes  King:  .  11  are  young- 
sters as  yet  but  they  are  just  the  sort  that 
you  will  appreciate  if  you  want  the 
best.    We  also  have  several  bulls 
of  serviceable  age,  by  good  sires 
and  from  our  good  imported  cows. 
Visit  The  Farm  And  Spend  A  Day  With  Us 


CAMPBELL  &  AMOS, 

MOFFAT,  ONT. 

Herd  oi  Scotch  Shorthorns 

"Formerly  the  Sir  Frank  Baillie  Herd 


Walnut  Grove  Scotch  Shorthorns  ^S^.a^^.V^. 

We  are  offering  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  of  the  Duthie  Rosebud,  Kilbean  Beauty, 
and  Strathallan  families.  These  bulls  show  good  quality  and  are  priced  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Also  pricing  some  good  'emales.  Visitors  always  welcome.  DUNCAN  BROWN 
&  SONS,  Shedden,  Ontario.    P.  M.  &  M.  C.  R.  Railways.  Long  Distance  Phone 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866- 


SCOTCH  AND  SCOTCH-TOPPED 

20  Shorthorns  20 

WILL  BE  SOLD 

Wednesday,  April  12th,  1922 

STAYNER,  ONTARIO 

Evergreen  Grove  Stock  Farm,  Lot  4,  Concession  8,  Sunnidale  Tph. 

Foundation  cow,  Carola  5th  =28743  =  ,  by  Guardian, 
got  by  Guardsman  Imp.;  bred  by  Wm.  Duthie,  Scotland. 
The  cows  are  bred  to  the  present  herd  sire,  Gainford  Control- 
ler (Imp.)  =144556  =  ,  tracing  to  the  well-known  Gainford 
Marquis.  The  pedigrees  of  the  breeding  females  show  the  best 
of  breeding.    Write  for  catalogues. 

Alex.  McAusland,  Proprietor,  Stayner,  Ont. 

FINLAY  &  FINLAY,  Auctioneers,  Collingwood,  Ont.,  Box  235 


INTERNATIONAL 

GROFAST  CALF  MEAL 

Is  an  easily  digested  and  complete  scientific  substitute  for  whole  milk. 
A  three-day-old  calf  put  on  a  "Grofast"  diet  will  thrive  and  make  rapid 
growth  from  the  start.    "Grofast"  prevents  scouring,  indigestion  and 

the  other  common  causes  resulting 
in  setbacks. 

You  can  feed  Grofast  Calf  Meal  at 
one-quarter  to  one-third  the  cost  of 
whole  milk,  and  the  results  will  be 
every  bit  as  good  as  though  the 
calf  had  been  allowed  to  run  with 
its  mother. 

y  Try  "Grofast"  on  your  calves — you 
will  be  astonished  at  the  satisfac- 
tory and  economical  progress  they 
will  make. 

Dealers  everywhere  sell  "Grofast" 
in  25,  50  and  100  lb.  bags.  If  yours 
has  none,  write  to  us.  We  will  see 
that  your  requirements  are  taken 
$/'//!'  care  of. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.  LIMITED,  Toronto,  Canada. 


^nriica  f.lan  ^VinrfUni-nc — Headed  by  Nonpareil  Ramsden  =101081=  and  Prince  Gloster 
OprUCe  VJien  OnunnunUt  =132552=.  We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  ever 
offered  for  sale — roans,  reds  and  white — thick,  substantial  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  All 
priced  to  sell. 

JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 


BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  carves  by 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  ten  and  twelve-month  calves. 

.  JOHN  MILLER,  JR.,  Ashburn,  Ont. 

SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  — YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dams. 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.    Several  choice  Yorkshire  litters. 

J.L.  &T.  W.  Mc  CAMUS.    MILLBROOK,  ONTARIO. 

HraruliiAnc  nf  Riolit  Snrt  Imn  —We  have  at  present  four  young  Shorthorn  bulls  just  old 
UranaSOnS  OI  lUglK  OOn  imp.  enough  for  light  service,  and  sired  by  Classy  Sort,  one  of 
the  best  breeding  sons  of  the  great  Right  Sort  (imp.).    One  calf  is  an  Orange  Blossom,  one  a  Lavinia, 
one  a  Jilt  and  one  a  Duchess  of  Glocester — a  choice  lot  of  youngsters.    Write  us  also  for  females. 
Burlington  Sta.  2Y2  miles.  R.  M.  MITCHELL,  FREEMAN.  ONT. 

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.  —SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Springhurst- Vanguard  and  Springhurst-Comet  are  two  young  bulls  that  approach  the  ideal  in  type. 
Breeders  wishing  to  make  progress  in  their  operations  should  see  these  bulls.  A  few  young  heifers  will 
also  be  priced.   Exeter  Station.  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm. 

S .  L,  QVinrtrinrnc — Imported  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  breeding 
COLLI1  1JHO1  lliuilis  herd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.  The  individu- 
ality, the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd  sire,  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Hengall.  Ont 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

three  of  the  most  promising  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis,  that  have  for  dams  cows  of  out- 
standing individuality  and  the  most  fashionable  breeding.  Two  grandsons  of  Gainford 
Marquis.  Five  imported  bulls  that  for  individual  merit  and  breeding  are  not  exc?lled  on 
this  side  of  the  water.    If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  real  herd  bull  come  and  see  them . 

J.  A.  WATT,  Elora,  Ont. 

-We  have  at  present  more  good    10,    12  and  14-month- 
old  bulls  on  hand  than  we  have  ever  had  at  one  time  on  the 
farm.    One  is  an  imported-in-dara  Campbell-Jealousy;  one  a  Bruce  Augusta;  two  others  are  by  Secret 
Light,  and  several  choice  calves  are  by  the  former  herd  sire,  "Lochiel."    Write  for  particulars. 
Brooklin  G.  T.  R..  Myrtle  C.  P.  R.  W.  D.  DYER,  COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

Hillview  Dual-Purpose  S\torfhom-^^J^!f% 

pounds  as  matured  cows.  All  good  testers.  A  few  thick,  sappy  bulls,  fit  for  service,  from  dams  sired 
by  Kitchener,  grandson  of  Dairymaid.     Accredited  herd.    Write  for  prices  to 

D.  Z.  GIBSON,  Caledonia,  Ont. 


Scotch  Shorthorn  Yearlings" 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Requirements  to  Enter  O..  A.  C. 

What  school  standing  is  required  to 
enter  the  O.  A.  C,  Guelph?  A.  C. 

Ans. — In  order  to  take  the  two-year 
course,  which  is  a  very  practical  one, 
no  special  standing  is  required,  but  of 
course  the  better  education  one  has  the 
easier  it  will  be.  In  order  to  take  the  four 
years'  work,  qualifying  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Agriculture, 
there  is  the  Matriculation  requirement. 

Calves  Eat  Wood. 

What  is  the  reason  for  calves  wanting 
to  eat  wood  while  in  the  stable?  What 
kind  of  feed  do  they  require?         R.  G. 

Ans.  L  This  is  generally  due  to  a  lack 
of  mineral  matter  in  the  feed.  This 
is  usually  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity 
when  the  calves  are  fed  on  legume  hay, 
oats,  oil  cake,  etc.  Sometimes  the  feed 
does  not  contain  as  much  mineral  matter 
as  it  should,  and  feeding  a  little  bone  meal 
will  sometimes  overcome  the  trouble. 

Bird  Has  Sore  Leg. 

I  have  a  rooster  on  which  I  put  a 
celluloid  ring  when  young.  The  ring 
cut  into  the  leg  and  the  bird  became  lame. 
I  have  removed  the  ring  and  the  skin 
has  grown  over  the  wound,  but  the  bird 
is  still  lame.  T.  E.  J. 

Ans. — The  ring  was  evidently  too  small 
fpr  the  leg.  It  is  possible  that  the 
cords  have  been  injured  and  if  so  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  lameness  can  be  remedied. 
Although  the  skin  has  healed  over,  there 
may  still  be  a  little  inflammation.  Fre- 
quent bathing  with  hot  water  is  as  good 
a  treatment  as  you  can  give. 

Sugar  Cane  for  Fodder. 

I  have  no  silo  on  my  farm,  and  I  have 
been  advised  to  grow  amber  sugar  cane 
instead  of  fodder  corn.  Will  this  grow 
in  our  locality?  How  many  pounds 
should  be  sown  to  the  acre  and  when 
should  it  be  planted?  G.  T. 

Ans. — The  sugar  cane  or  Soghum  re- 
quires a  moderately  warm  soil  and 
temperature  for  best  growth.  It  gives 
a  very  nice  quality  feed.  We  grew 
sorghum  at  Weldwood  Farm  the  past 
year,  sowing  about  the  first  of  June  at 
the  rate  of  12  lbs.  to  the  acre,  in  rows  3 
feet  apart.  The  sorghum  is  very  high 
in  sugar  content,  has  a  fine  stalk,  gives 
a  large  yield  per  acre  and  is  readily 
eaten  by  the  stock. 

Horse  Has  Sore  Ey«s. 

When  with  the  Canadian  army  I  had 
a  little  experience  with  the  treating  of  a 
mare's  eye.  There  was  a  heavy  dis- 
charge and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  mare  was  blind.  The  veterinarian 
said  it  was  from  gas,  and  could  not  be 
cured  or  helped.  All  we  could  do  was  to 
bathe  the  eyes.  Although  the  drivers 
were  not  allowed  to  doctor  their  own 
horses,  I  took  a  chance,  and  after  bathing 
the  eyes  with  warm  water  would  rub 
Mecca  ointment  on  the  outside  of  the 
eyelids  and  in  the  corners,  but  did  not 
touch  the  eyes  themselves.  In  about 
two  days  the  discharge  ceased  and  never 
started  again.  It  made  a  wonderful 
difference  in  the  mare  in  every  way. 

G.  A.  L. 

Ans. — We  have  not  had  any  experience 
with  this  remedy  and  have  not  noticed 
any  veterinarian  recommending  it  for  eye 
trouble.  However,  we  pass  on  G.  A.  L's. 
experience  for  what  it  is  worth. — (Editor). 

Feeding  Hens. 

How  much  grain  should  I  feed  to  90 
hens?  Do  they  need  feed  three  times 
a  day.  I  am  giving  an  8-quart  pailful 
of  oats  three  times  a  day,  besides  the 
scraps  from  the  house,  and  an  occasional 
mash  of  oat  chop  with  sulphur  in  it. 
My  hens  are  in  good  health  but  I  get  no 
eggs.  A.  S. 

Ans. — A  safe  rule  is  to  give  the  birds 
about  a  handful  of  grain  each  per  day, 
and  then  have  a  dry  mash  of  bran, 
rolled  oats,  shorts,  and  cornmeal  before 
them  all  the  time.  Bury  the  grain  in  a 
deep  litter  of  straw.  _  Give  the  birds 
plenty  of  water  and  it  is  important  that 
oyster  shell  be  kept  before  them.  Green 
feed  and  either  milk  or  meat  feed  are 
important.  Then,  too,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  feed  a  mixture  of  grains,  rather  than 
any  single  grain.  Some  hens  are  not 
bred  to  lay,  and  others  are  neither  housed 
not  fed  to  lay. 


TAese  free 
bookfeis  on 
Farm  S&niiaiion 

tell  you  how  to  preven 
disease  among  livestoc 
and  poultry  and  describ 
in  detail  the  many  uses  o 

KRESO  DIP  No. 

(STANDARDIZED) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


No.  151-FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and 
tells  how  to  prevent  diseases  common  to 
livestock. 

No.  157-DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the 

dog  of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160-HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  com- 
mon hog  diseases. 

No.  185-HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete 
directions  for  the  construction  of  a  con- 
crete hog  wallow. 

No.  163-POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice 
and  mites,  also  to  prevent  disease. 

Write  for  these  booklets. 

Animal  Industry  Department 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKER VI LLE.  ONTARIO 

KRESO  DIP  No.  t  IS  SOLD  IN  ORIGINAL 
PACKAGES   AT  ALL    DRUG  STORES 


GLENWOOD  SHORTHORNS 

are 

DUAL-PURPOSE. 

They  hold  Canadian  Milk  records 
and  also  win  in  the  show  ring.  If 
you  are  not  familiar  with  our  Toronto 
Exhibition  winning  and  our  R.  O.  P._ 
records,  let  us  send  them  to  you.  We  have  three 
young  bulls  for  sale  from  these  dams  and  by  our 
own  herd  sire.  Correspondence  solicited. 

EMERSON  NfE.  Nanticoke.  Ont. 

BELLVUE   STOCK  FARM 

. SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  Browndale  =143012  =. 
Special  offering  of  cows  with  calves  by  side  and  in- 
calf  again.  One  bull  2  yrs.  by  Corsican  5th.  a 
dark  red  pioneer  sire  of  quality  calves.  He  is  from  a 
heavy  milking  Duchess  cow.  A  roan  11  mos.  bull 
by  Nero  of  Cluny  Imp.  Write  us  your  require- 
ments. JAS.  McCONACHIE  &  SONS 
M.C.R.  &  G.T.R.  Trains.       R.  3.  UaftersvilU 

^scotch^  Shorthorn 

Special  Offering:- We  are  now  pric- 
ing a  dark  roan  one  year  did  son  of 
Gainford  Marquis  and  by  the  famous 
producing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd, 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  Canada-he  is  out- 
standing, individually,  and  has  breeding  that 
cannot  be  excelled.  We  have  also  several  other 
show  prospects  of  choicest  breeding.  Write  or 
come  and  see.  OESTREICHER  BROTHERS. 
Exeter  Stn..  Crediton,  Ontario. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  imported;  nine 
young  bulls  from  six  to  twenty  months 
old:  also  a  number  of  females  any  age. 
We  are  pricing  them  all  reasonable. 
ROBERT  NICHOL    Hagersville,  Ont. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpareil  Counsel  and  Brown- 
dale  Champion.  Thick,  breedy  bulls  of  serviceable 
age,  from  big,  typey  cows  with  creditable  R.  O.  P. 
milk  and  fat  records,  also  a  few  females,  priced 
right  with  freight  paid.  Correspondence  solicited 
and  visitors  always  welcome. 


Peart  Bros. 


Caled 


onia, 


Ont. 


4  YOUNG  SHORTHORN    BULLS  4 

rjch  in  color  and  quality,  3  dark  red,  1  to  2  years. 
1  roan  2  years.  First  prize  winner  at  C.  N.  E.  . 
Toronto  1920,  also  1  very  choice  young  Ayrshire 
bull  11  months,  winner  of  first  prize  at  many 
shows.  Dam  a.  R.  of  P  test  125.91  lbs.  milk.  5.30 
lbs.  Butter  Fat'  Priced  low  for  quick  sale. 
A.  E.  CROZIER, 

Box  16   Meadowvate.  Ont; 

A  BARGAIN  IN  A— 
SHORTHORN  HERD  BULL 

Claret  King  (Imp)  =116902,  =  red.  sire  Royal 
Major  (127921.)  Dam  Claret  32nd.  He  is  a 
straight  Claret,  bred  by  Campbell  and  hi?  sires 
bred  by  W.  S.  Marr.  Duthie  and  Cruickshank.  He 
is  quiet,  gentle  to  handle,  and  sure,  right  every 
way.  Am  offering  also  one  good  farmer's  bull  13 
months  (a  roan). 

W.  B.  ANNETT,     Alvlnaton,  Ont. 


April  6,  1922 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


"Roycroft"  Making 
Records. 

We  have  recently  received  from  Roy- 
croft Farms,  Newmarket,  Ontario,  the 
result  of  several  recent  tests  which  have 
been  conducted  in  this  splendid  Holstein 
herd  during  the  past  six  weeks,  and  the 
highest  of  these  we  note  was  made  on  the 
seven-year-old  cow,  Nancy  Burton  Posch. 
For  the  seven  days  she  produced  771 
lbs.  milk,  but  lacked  a  small  decimal  of 
making  30  lbs.  of  butter.    In  thirty  days 
her  milk  production  was  3,238.8  lbs., 
and  the  butter  122.3  lbs.    It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  cow  also  finished 
an  R.  O.  P.  record  last  year  of  around 
27,000  lbs.  of  milk,  and  almost  1,100  lbs. 
of  butter.     Before  giving  further  records 
it  should  be  said  that  there  is  now  in  the 
calf  barns  a  February  bull  calf  from 
Nancy  Burton  Posch,  and  got  by  Mr. 
Shaw's  $50,000  son  of  Tilly  Alcartra. 
Centre  View  Mary  Abbekerk,  another 
cow  recently  run  for  seven  days,  has 
28.S6  lbs.  butter  from  428.4  lbs.  milk, 
and  Roycroft  Inka  Johanna,  a  three-year- 
old,  has  just  completed  the  splendid 
record  of  26.31  lbs.  butter,  with  502.2 
lbs.  of  milk  for  seven  days.    There  were 
also  two  excellent  records  made  in  the 
two-year-old  class  by  the  two  heifers, 
Roycroft  Echo  Clothilde,  and  Roycroft 
Gretchen  Echo.    The  former  has  23.12 
lbs.  butter  from  412.5  lbs.  milk,  while  the 
latter  has  22.68  lbs.  butter  from  50  >. 7  lbs. 
milk.    In  addition  to  these  short-term 
records,  there  are  a  number  of  other  cows 
in    the  herd  being  run  on  semi-official 
yearly  work  and  further  announcements 
regarding  these  will  be  made  in  these 
columns  in  a  later -issue.    Most  readers 
who  are   interested   in   Holsteins  will 
recall  the  reduction  sale  made  by  Roy- 
croft Farms  in  the  spring  of  1920,  and 
after  this  sale  the  herd  was  far  more 
limited  than  ever  before,  but  the  quality 
of  the  animals  retained  probably  averaged 
as  high  as  that  found  at  that  time  in  any 
herd  in  Ontario.   Shortly  after,  the  two- 
months-old  son  of  Tilly  Alcartra  and  the 
$106,000  sire  was  purchased  at  the  St. 
Pauls  sale,  and  this  calf  has  now  grown 
into  a  splendid  two-year-old.    His  first 
get  are  just  commencing  to  arrive  and 
so  far  the  youngster  from  Nancy  Burton 
Posch  is  the  highest  record  one  of  the 
lot.    These  calves  show  exceptional  vigor, 
as  well  as  style,  and  their  quality  will, 
no  doubt,  make  them  much  sought  after 
even  before  they  become  of  serviceable 
age.    As  regards  the  older  bulls  now  at 
Roycroft  there  are  four  which  are  being 
offered  for  service,  all  of  which  are  pre- 
sented in  an  advertisement  elsewhere 
in  this  issie.    As  their  breeding  is  quite 
fully  ext-snded   in   the  advertisement, 
further  reference  here  is  quite  unnecessary, 
but  we  might  add  that  these  youngsters 
were  seen  at  the  farm  by  a  "Farmer's 
Advocate"  representative  recently,  and 
their  individuality  is  in  every  way  quite 
in  keeping  with  their  splendid  breeding. 
All  requests  regarding  the  offering  should 
be  addressed  to  Gordon  H.  Manhard, 
Superintendent  Roycroft  Farms,  New- 
market, Ontario. 


Operations  on  Cattle  Fed 
Moldy  Silage  Prove 
Fatal. 

By  Dr.  McGilvray,  Ontario 
Veterinary  College. 
Considerable  sickness  and  losses  have 
recently  been  reported  among  cattle  being 
fed  on  silage.  In  some  instances  only 
a  few  animals  have  been  affected,  on  a 
particular  farm,  but  in  a  few  cases  the 
losses  have  been  serious,  as  one  farmer 
is  known  to  have  lost-17  animals  out  of  a 
herd  of  50  cattle.  The  frequency  and 
peculiarity  of  these  losses  has  led  the 
Department  to  have  investigations  and 
experiments  made  to  determine  the 
cause.  The  staff  of  the  Ontario  Veterin- 
ary College  have  been  in  close  touch  with 
veterinary  surgeons  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince and  reliable  information  obtained 
as  to  the  prevailing  circumstances  where 
cattle  have  died.  In  all  cases  investiga- 
tion has  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
losses  have  occurred  among  cattle  fed 


extensively  on  sweet  clover  silage  which 
had  become  moldy.    Samples  of  the  silage 
were  shipped  to  the  Veterinary  College 
and  experiments  conducted,  clearly  in- 
dicated that  moldy  sweet  clover  silage 
was  harmful  to  cattle.    From  observa- 
tions and  information  available  at  the 
present   time,   it   would    appear  that 
the  harm  is  confined  to  sweet  clover  sil- 
age which  has  become  moldy,  and  that 
the  continued  feeding  of  it  is  liable  to 
cause  death.    It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  young  cattle  under  three  years  of  age 
are  the  ones  which  suffer  most  severely 
and  succumb  the  quickest.    In  illustra- 
tion of  this,  the  case  mentioned,  where, 
in  a  herd  of  50  cattle  the  17  which  died 
were  all  young  cattle  under  two  years  of 
age  and  in  good  condition.    No  sickness 
had  been  present  in  the  herd  until  after 
the  feeding  of  the  silage  commenced 
and  the  losses  occurred  within  a  few  weeks. 
Apparently  mature  cattle  over  4  years 
of  age  are  able  to  withstand  the  ill  effects 
better    than    young    cattle.  However, 
continued   feeding    of    damaged  sweet 
clover  silage  may  be  harmful  to  cattle 
of  all  ages.      It   is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  operations  such  as  dehorning 
and  castration  performed  on  cattle  that 
have  been  kept  largely  on  moldy  sweet 
clover  silage  caused  sudden  death  in 
many  cases,  while  the  same  operations 
similarly  performed  on  cattle  fed  differ- 
ently have  not  been  followed  by  ill  effects. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  poisonous  factor 
associated  with  the  silage  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  produces  harmful  effects  in 
cattle  and  to  cause  their  death  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  determined  and  any 
opinions  expressed  at  the  present  time 
are  based  on  practical  observations.  In 
fact  a  large  amount  of  intense  study, 
investigation  and  research  will  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  reliable  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  possible  dangers  incidental  to  the 
feeding  of  moldy  sweet  clover  silage  or  as 
to  whether  sweet  clover  cut  at  certain 
stages    and    under    certain  conditions 
develops  harmful  properties  as  silage. 
In  the  meantime  sufficient  evidence  is  at 
hand  to  justify  warning  farmers  against 
the  feeding  of  moldy  silage  to  live  stock 
in  order   to   avoid    losses,   and  under 
no  circumstances  should  operations  in- 
cluding  dehorning   and    castration  be 
performed  on  cattle  which  are  being  fed 
on  sweet  clover  silage  if  it  appears  moldy. 
Such  animals  seem  to  develop  marked 
vascular    changes    which    produce  a 
tendency  to  internal  hemorrhage  resulting 
in  death. 


McAusland  Shorthorns. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  Shorthorn 
sale  to  be  held  on  April  12,  at  the  farm 
of  Alex.  McAusland.  These  are  all 
Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  cattle  that 
are  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  selection 
and  breeding.  The  cattle  are  in  good 
flesh  and  are  nearly  all  dark  reds.  Gain- 
ford  Controller,  the  herd  sire,  is  of  the 
Gainford  family.  The  Gainfords  are 
well  known  for  their  high  show  quality. 
Golden  Warrior,  another  bull  in  the 
pedigree  is  sired  by  Golden  Favor,  by 
Golden  Sittyton,  a  Collynie-bred  bull. 
The  dam  of  Golden  Warrior  is  Lavinia 
5th.,  tracing  to  Star  of  Morning.  The 
foundation  cow,  Carola  5th,  is  of  royal 
breeding.  Remember  the  date  of  the 
sale  is  Wednesday,  April  12,  at  Evergreen 
Grove  Stock  Farm,  near  Stayner,  Ontario. 
Write  for  a  catalogue  giving  the  details 
of  the  breeding. 


Bull  Bred  at  Fourteen 
Years. 

Many  breeders  are  afraid  to  buy  old  bulls 
although  they  know  that  it  is  only  from 
the  proven  sire9  that  the  best  can  be 
selected.  Breeders  can  get  food  for 
thought  in  the  fact  that  the  bull,  Im- 
ported Champion  Rower,  owned  by  John 
Pringle,  London,  Ontario,  is  still  breeding 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Imported  Cham- 
pion Rower  has  been  in  the  show  rings 
of  Jersey  Island  and  had  a  very  hard  time 
after  importation  to  this  country  but 
with  care  and  exercise  is  still  working 
as  well  as  ever  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 


Fill  in  this  coupon  and  send  1 
The  Secretary.  Box  285,  Guelph, 
Ont.,  for  booklets  of  facts  on 
the  Shorthorn  breed. 

Name   

Address   


The  True 
Test  of  Merit 

It  is  not  what  a  breed  does 
in  the  show  ring,  but  what  it 
does  in  the  matter  of  profit- 
making  which  really  counts. 

Shorthorn  Cattle 

have  an  enviable  record 

— On  the  range 
— On  the  Farm 
— In  the  feed  lot 
— On  the  market 

The  Shorthorn  is  the  greatest 
dual  purpose  breed. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 
Write  for  free  publications  to 
the  Secretary. 

Dominion  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Western  Representative : 
Jas.  B.  Davidson,  Carmen,  Man. 
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No  More  Blackleg 

One  Dose  of 
Continental  Germ  Free  Blackleg  Filtrate 
Gives  Life  Long  Immunity 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  BOOKLET  "A."  It  contains  full  information  on  Blackleg  and  other 
animal  diseases,  Breeding,  Dehorning,  Castrating,  Stock  Marking  and  Branding,  Horn 
Training,  etc.     IT  IS  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

Ontario  Veterinary  &  Breeders  Supply  Ltd. 

72  Dundas  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Eastern  Distributors  for  Continental  Serum  Laboratories  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa 

Fairholme  Scotch  Shorthorns 

Represent  the  blood  of  three  great  sires 

"AVONDALE"       "GAINFORD  MARQUIS"       "ARCHER'S  HOPE" 

These  are  undoubtedly  among  Amercia's  greatest  sires,    and  probably  no  herd  in  Canada  carries  so 
much  of  this  breeding.  Bulls  all  sold,  but^a  choice  lot  of  young  females  of  the  above  breeding 

El  mira,  Ontario 


for  sale.  You  are  welcome  at  "Fairholme"„at  all  times.  Give  us  a  call. 

PERCY  DeKAY  * 


IMPORTED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  SPECIAL 

Our  present  offering  includes  five  imported-in-dam  bulls  and  eight  bulls  from  imported  sires  and  dams. 
These  are  nearly  all  of  serviceable  age.  Also  a  large  selection  in  imported  cows  and  heifers,  either  in 
calf  or  with  calves  at  foot;  representing  the  most  popular  lines  of  breeding.  Write  for  our  prices  or  come 
and  see  the  herd. 

J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT,  FREEMAN,  ONT. 

CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  prerent  December  15,  1921)  the  best 
lot  of  young  bulls  we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.    "No  business  no  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontario 


ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Rarasdenc  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prince 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton.  C.P.R.    Paigrave,  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 


SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =  126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =  105798=  is  at  the  head  of 
herd.  Eight  bulls,  ten  to  fourteen  months  (reds  and  roans)  at  very  attractive  prices;  Yorkshire  sowi 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  and  May;  Boars  fit  for  service. 

C.  J.  STOCK.  Woodstock,  Ontario.  R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerklp  5  on  30 

Beach  Ridge  Scotch  Shorthornsl£f™If  ^T^^^aSi  53f 

bred  heifers,  good  individuals  and  well  forward  in  calf,  write  about  these.  The  families  are  of  the  best, 
and  these  as  well  as  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  offering,  are  priced  to  sell.    We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


— Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion   Ivanhoe   122760,  and   his  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  welTbred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.   KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 

GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =  123326  =full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge". 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
hills  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.    Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred. 

GEO.  D.  FLETCHER.  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R.,  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin,  R.  R.  1. 

I  have  Wviinrf  Rii  11  e  of  excellent  breeding  that  I  will  sell  for  moderate  prices 
four  splendid  -l  vJUHg  UU11S  two  of  them  from  good  milking  mothers.  Let  me  send  ped- 
igrees and  quote  prices.  I  pay  the  freight  to  your  nearest  station.  Stouffville,  Ont.  is 
my  address  and  Railway  Station.    _  _ 

ROBERT  MILLER,  Stoufifville,  Ontario. 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


=HOLSTEINS: 


:HOLSTEINS= 


Perhaps  One  of  These  Will  Suit  You  at  the  Price 

SACRIFICE  SALE 

TO  MAKE  ROOM 

No.  1.  Born  October  28,  1920.  Sire.  Finderne  King  May  Fayne;  he  a  son  of  a  33-lb. 
cow,  and  the  sire  of  the  present  Canadian  champion  yearly  producer  in  the  3-year-old  division. 
Dam,  Correct  Bessie  R.O.M.,  2  years  8  months,  butter  21.33,  milk  419.9  lbs.;  she  a  sister  to 
the  new  Canadian  champion  sr.  3-year-old  for  seven-day  test,  she  a  daughter  of  a  24-lb. 
daughter  of  a  22-lb.  cow.    Price,  $75.00. 

No.  2.  Born  February  20,  1921.  Sire,  Highland  Pontiac  Sylvia;  he  by  a  son  of  May 
Echo  Sylvia  and  from  a  31-lb.,  4-year-old.  Dam,  Inka  Sylvia  Maida ,  26.05  lbs.  of  butter 
from  (S05  lbs.  of  milk,  best  day's  milk  101  lbs.;  she  from  a  26-lb.  daughter  of  a  former  world's 
record  cow.    Price,  $50.00. 

No.  3.  Born  March  13,  1921.  Sire,  same  as  No.  2.  Dam,  Mercedes  Canary  Girl, 
butter  25.23,  milk  G79  lbs.  She  just  completed  her  yearly  test  with  better  than  24,000  lbs. 
of  milk,  and  will  have  over  1,000  lbs.  of  butter;  she  by  a  son  of  a  29-lb.  cow  and  from  a  19-lb. 
sister  to  a  35-lb.  cow. 

No.  4.  Born  November  13,  1921.  Sire,  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Keyes,  now  has  ten  R.O.M. 
daughters,  including  a  30-lb.  3-year-old;  he  a  son  of  a  36-lb.  cow.  Dam,  Correct  Change 
Wayne  R.O.M. ,  2  years  8  months,  butter  19.59,  milk  401  lbs.,  full  sister  to  a  23-lb.,  2-year-old 
that  sold  in  public  am  tion  for  $1,100.00;  she  a  daughter  of  Correct  Change,  and  from  an  18,000- 
lb.  cow.    Price,  $75.00. 

No.  5.  Born  February  23,  1922.  Sire,  Llenroc  Rag  Apple  Champion,  he  by  a  son  of  a 
3S-lb.  cow  and  from  a  1,000-lb.  daughter  of  a  1,260-lb.  daughter  of  old  Jemima  Johanna  of 
Riverside,  thus  three  generations  of  1,000-lb.  dams  back  of  him.  Dam,  Nicolo  Pontiac 
Pauline,  R.O.M.,  3  years,  butter  25.93,  milk  494.5-lbs.;  she  a  daughter  of  the  world-famed 
Pontiac  Korndyke  and  from  a  26-lb.  cow.    Price,  $100.00.    Her  last  calf  sold  for  $500.00. 

No.  6.  Born  February  16,  1922.  Sire,- same  as  No.  5.  Dam,  Manor  Keyes  Henger- 
veld,  R.O.M.  4  years,  butter  22.95,  milk  463  lbs.;  she  a  daughter  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie 
Keyes,  and  from  a  22-lb.  3-year-old  daughter  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Posch;  he  a  son  of  the 
famed  $50,000.00  sire  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra  and  from  a  32-lb.  4-year-old.  Price, 
$50  00 

'  ALL  THE  ABOVE  BULLS  ARE  GUARANTEED  RIGHT  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 
TO  GET  IN  ON  THIS  EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER  WRITE  TO-DAY. 

MANOR  FARM,  Clarkson,  Ont. 


■HOLSTEINS; 


■HOLSTEINS- 


32  Registered  Holstein  Cows  32 

and  FIVE  YOUNG  BULLS  at  Public  Auction  at  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Ed.  Miller,  Paul  St.,  Picton,  Ont.  on 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  11,  1922  at  1  o  clock 

THERE  WILL  BE:— 

Two  sisters  to  May  Echo  Sylvia,  the  world's  greatest  milk  producer.  Four  daughters  of 
King  Sadie  Vale  Veeman,  the  $3,000  Leavens,  Purtelle  and  Gough  herd  sire.  Ten  grand- 
daughters of  Count  Wayne  Segis,  a  full  brother  to  Princess  Segis  Walker  with  33.65  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days  and  115  lbs.  milk  in  1  day.  Five  daughters  of  King  Bloomfield  DeKol,  a  son  of 
King  Segis  Alcartra  Spofford  and  a  full  brother  to  Rose  Helena  Spofford  with  24.65  lbs.  butter 
from  640  lbs.  milk  in  7  days  and  900  lbs.  butter  from  23,000  lbs.  milk  in  1  year  as  2-yr.-old. 
One  daughter  of  May  Echo  Lyons  Segis;  one  daughter  of  Lyndia  Inka  Veeman,  a  24-lb.  Jr. 
3-year-old.  These  cattle  are  all  under  6  years  of  age  with  the  exception  of  four  head, 
and  were  all  bred  and  reared  on  the  farm.  This  is  a  breeder's  sale  and  the  cattle 
are  in  the  pink  of  condition;   most  of  them  are  just  fresh  with  heifer  calves  at  foot. 

Terms: — 7  months'  credit  on  approved  joint  notes,  with  interest  at 
7%.     For  catalogue  write. 

ED.  MILLER,  Picton,  Ont.,  Norman  Montgomery,  AUCTIONEER 
DUNAM  FOSTER  on  the  pedigrees 


HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 


Holstein  Bulls 


FOR  SALE.  My  Herd  Sire  is  the 
great  Re  Echo  whose  two  nearest  dams 
De  Kol  Plus  Segis  Dixie  and  May 
Echo  Sylvia  (both  world's  record 
cows)  average  the  highest  in  the  world  for  milk  production.  A  number  of  year- 
ling sons  of  this  great  sire  from  high  record  dams,  now  offered  for  sale  at  attractive 
prices.  We  are  all  aiming  for  greater  production.  Send  for  extended  pedigrees  of 
Re  Echo's  sons,  the  bull  whose  dams  are  the  greatest  milk  producers  in  the  world. 
(Herd  in  accredited  system.) 


R.  W.  E.  BURNABY, 


JEFFERSON,  ONTARIO. 


The  Thirty-Pound  Bull  Sold  cThh0eic 


Holstein  Bull 


30-lb.  bull  advertised  has  been  sold  but  we  have  a 
Dice  10  months  calf  left  from  a  27-lb.  3-year-old  that  has 
milked  80  lbs.  per  day.    This  calf  is  sired  by  32-lb.  sire.    We  have  several  younger  bulls  of  similar 
breeding  and  would  like  to  sell  a  ftw  females. — The  price  will  interest  you. 

GEO.  SMITH  (Myrtle  Sta.,  C.  P.  R.,  G.  T.  R.)  R.R.  2,  Pert  Perry  Ontario 

born  April  16,  1921.    He  is  sired  by  our  herd  bull  Francy  Calamity 
"Hartog  whose,  three  nearest  dams  average   31  lbs.    butter  in  7  days. 
His  dam  as  a  3-year-old  made  27   lb3.  butter  and   595  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.     He  is  a  show  bull. 

J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  5,  Guelph,  Ontario 

Fairmont  Wnl  ct  Ain  c— Present  offering:  Bulls  ready  for  service,  good  straight  individuals;  all 
I  ail  lllUlli  l  tuiaicuia  from  tested  dams  and  sired  by  Dutchland  Pontiac  Colantha,  whose  dam 
and  sire's  dam  each  made  a  yearly  world's  record.  Priced  to  sell.  Write,  or  better  come  and  take 
your  choice. 

Sebringville  or  Stratford  Stations.  P.  S.  ARBOGAST,  R.  2,  Mitchell,  Ont. 

LS?caSo,  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

and  have  at  all  times  for  sale  high-class  stock  of  all 
for-service  bull  and  12  heifers  of  breeding  age. 
Bell  Phone  6  R.  B. 


ages  and  both  sexes.    Special  offering:  Ready- 
C.  V.  ROBBINS.  Wellandport,  Ont. 


20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Present  Offering:  bulls  fit  for  service  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam  average  up  to  over  20,000  lbs.  milk 
and  850  lbs  butter  in  a  year.  Also  females  all  ages.  For  price  extended  pedigree  and  full 
particulars  write       R.  HONEY  &  SONS,   Dartford,  Ontario. 

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Special  offering:  Bull  born  Dec.  17,  1920  whose  dam  and  grandam  average  21,377  lbs,  milk  in  a 
year,  also  one  born  Jan.  18th,  1921  whose  dam  has  a  record  of  22.979  lbs.  milk  and  801  lbs.  butter  in 
1   year.  4  others  from  2  to  6  months  old.  For  particulars  and  price  write. 

JACOB  MOGK  &  SON,   R.  R.  1,  Tavistock.  Ontario 

Cloverlea  Dairy  Farms  Holsteins^^^Sl^in^f'chote 

bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  buving  elsewhere. 

FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1.  Collingwood,  Ont. 

^ill llQr'riK^r* — For  each  new  subscription  that  you  send  to  The  Farmer's  Advocate  and 
juusluucis  Home  Magazine,  with  postal  note  or  money  order  for  SI. 50,  collected  from 
the  new  subscriber,  we  will  extend  your  own  subscription  SIX  MONTHS  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON,  CANADA 


Holsteins  in  R.  O.  P. 

Secretary  Clemons  informs  us  that 
during  the  month  of  February  certificates 
were  issued  for  60  cows  qualifying  in  the 
Record  of  Performance  test.  In  the 
365-day  division  eight  mature  cows 
make  over  20,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  eight 
over  800  lbs.  butter.  Annie  Abbekerk 
Wayne  2nd  heads  the  list  with  1,075.00  lbs. 
butter  from  23,016.0  lbs.  milk  and  Sunny- 
brook  Inka  Mercedes  is  second  with 
1,041.25  lbs.  butter  from  23,257.0  lbs. 
milk.  Then  comes  Johanna  Pietertje 
of  Avondale  with  1,027.50  lbs.  butter 
from  24,076.0  lbs.  milk,  Queen  Beulah 
with  957.50  lbs.  butter  from  21,284.0 
lbs.  milk,  Daisy  Rooker  Colantha 
with  885.00  lbs.  butter  from  20,682.0 
lbs.  milk,  Una  Walker  with  833.75  lbs. 
butter  from  19,091.0  lbs.  milk,  Het 
Loo  Artis  Korndyke  with  801.25  lbs. 
butter  from  16,938.0  lbs.  milk,  and  Silver 
Stream  Blanche  Lyons  with  801.25  lbs. 
butter  from  22,979.0  lbs.  milk. 

In  the  four-year-old  class  Ruth  Dan- 
forth  is  best  with  677.50  lbs.  butter  from 
15,577.0  lbs.  milk,  followed  by  Sunbeam 
Pontiac  Beauty  with  601.25  lbs.  butter 
from  14,144.0  lbs.  milk  and  Gretqui 
Hengerveld  Colantha  with  563.75  lbs. 
butter  from  13,513.0  lbs.  milk. 

In  the  three-year-old  class  we  have  one 
of  the  most  sensational  records  yet  made 
in  Canada.  Lady  Roberts  Colantha 
captures  the  world's  championship  for 
yearly  butter  production  by  a  three-year- 
old  with  1,468.75  lbs.  butter  from  26,433.0 
lbs.  milk,  and  standing  second  only  to 
Bella  Pontiac  in  Canada  for  all  ages  and 
breeds.  Inka  Segis  Walker  is  next  with 
865.00  lbs.  butter  from  15,970.0  lbs. 
milk,  while  Queen  Norine  is  third  with 
717.50  lbs.  butter  from  17,264.0  lbs.  milk. 

In  the  two-year-old  class  Colony  Ena 
DeKol  McKinley  makes  the  great  record 
of  1,032.50  lbs.  butter  from  21,731.0  lbs. 
milk,  standing  second  in  Canada  only  to 
her  half-sister,  Colony  Faforit  McKinley. 
Segis  Hengerveld  Wayne  is  second  with 
828.75  lbs.  butter  from  18,149.0  lbs. 
milk  and  Colony  Maud  Newman  is  third 
with  796.25  lbs.  butter  from  19,462.0  lbs. 
milk. 

In  the  305-day  division  Grace  Fayne 
Aaggie  heads  the  mature  class  with  787.50 
lbs.  butter  from  15,542.0  lbs.  milk,  followed 
by  Beatrice  Acme  Mercedes  with  620.00 
lbs.  butter  from  15,743.0  lbs.  milk,  and 
Walula  Evelyn  Posch  with  506.25  lbs. 
butter  from  12,110.0  lbs.  milk. 

Ruth  Danforth  leads  the  four-year-olds 
with  627.50  lbs.  butter  from  14,542.0  lbs. 
milk  and  Alderley  Evergreen  Pietertje 
has  582.50  lbs.  butter  from  10,377.0 
lbs.  milk. 

Queen  Norine  is  best  three-year-old 
with  717.50  lbs.  butter  from  17,264.0  lbs. 
milk,  a  new  Canadian  record  for  her  class. 
Alderley  Schuiling  Segis  is  second  with 
441.25  lbs.  butter  from  9,368.0  lbs.  milk. 

Hickory's  Alcartra  Segis  Pontiac 
establishes  a  new  Canadian  record  in 
the  two-year-old  class  of  this  division 
with  613.75  lbs.  butter  from  12,870.0 
lbs.  milk.  Cobequid  Mercena  Maid 
is  next  with  512.50  lbs.  butter  from 
10,792.0  lbs.  milk. 


New  Canadian  Senior 
Two-Year-Old  Champion. 

The  secretary  of  the  Holstein  Associa- 
tion informs  us  that  according  to  pre- 
liminary reports  the  senior  two-year-old 
heifer,  Echo  Sylvia  Laura,  owned  by 
Wallace  D.  Wright,  Brockville,  Ont., 
has  produced  34.26  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days,  winning  the  Canadian  Champion- 
ship for  her  class.  She  displaces  Glen 
Alex  DeKol  3rd,  owned  by  Hon.  A.  C. 
Hardy,  whose  record  is  32.81  lbs.  Echo 
Sylvia  Laura  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
famous  herd  sire  Champion  Echo  Sylvia 
•Pontiac,  so  that  a  share  of  glory  goes  to 
Avondale  Farm. 


New  World's  Milk  Cham- 
pion in  305-Day  Test. 

Tyee  Hiske  Fayne,  a  junior  four-year- 
old,  has  qualified  in  the  305-day  division 
by  dropping  a  strong  bull  calf  well  within 
the  time  limit  and  thus  stands  not  only 
as  the  World's  champion  junior  four- 
year-old  milk  producer  in  this  division 
but  also  as  the  World's  champion  over 
all  ages.  Her  figures  are  25,213.4  lbs. 
milk  with  888.48  lbs.  butter.  She  raises 
the  mark  in  her  class  by  about  4,000  lbs. 
milk.  She  is  owned  by  Elmer  E.  Heg 
&  Sons,  E.  Stanwood,  Washington,  and 
adds  another  to  the  long  list  of  milk 
champions  for  that  state. 


Jerseys  in  R.  O.  P. 

A  number  of  Jerseys  recently  qualified 
in  the  R.  O.  P.  Among  them  is  Brampton 
Golden  Lass,  owned  by  A.  T.  Little, 
London.  She  has  a  milk  record  of  8,625 
lbs.  as  a  four-year-old.  M.  Landon,  of 
Simcoe,  made  a  record  of  10,416  lbs.  and 
521  lbs.  fat  with  Brampton  Dorothy 
Oxford.  Pogis  Lady's  Foxy  Queen 
owned  by  E.  R.  Langs,  of  Brantford, 
has  a  record  of  9,857  lbs.  milk  and  544 
lbs.  fat  as  a  seven-year-old.  Wood- 
bridge  Buttercup,  a  two-year-old,  owned 
by  A.  J.  Jury,  of  Woodbridge,  made  a 
record  of  9,947  lbs.  milk  and  486 
lbs.  fat.  Imperial  Spray,  a  four-year- 
old,  gave  7,267  lbs.  milk  for  H.  W. 
Bullock,  of  B.  C.  My  Golden  Star,  a 
fifteen-year-old  cow,  owned  by  F.  J. 
Bishop,  of  B.  C,  produced  8,906  lbs. 
milk  and  471  lbs.  fat.  Beauty  of  Bala- 
phorone,  a  nine-year-old,  has  a  record 
of  8,442  lbs.  milk  and  514  lbs.  of  fat. 
She  is  owned. by  C.  A.  Callery,  of  Can- 
nington.  Grimmer  Bros.,  of  B.  C, 
made  a  record  of  8,908  lbs.  with  the 
three-year-old  Cherry  of  Maple  Lawn. 
Wm.  F.  Jones,  also  of  B.  C,  made  a 
record  of  7,205  lbs.  milk  with  his 
two-year-old  Brampton  Fern  Dawn. 
Bluebell  of  Sandwick,  a  four-year-old, 
owned  by  G.  T.  Hornsby,  of  B.  C, 
finished  the  test  with  9,032  lbs.  milk 
and  490  lbs.  fat.  Roxana  Fern's  Maid, 
owned  by  P.  H.  Taylor,  of  B.  C,  made 
a  record  of  9,018  lbs.  milk  and  458  lbs. 
fat  as  a  six-year-old.  Foxy  Figgis, 
owned  by  F.  A.  C.  Darling,  of  Almonte, 
gave  7,310  lbs.  milk  and  483  lbs.  fat  as  a 
three-year-old.  Hazel  of  Avelreagh,  a 
three-year-old,  owned  by  W.  I.  Davis, 
of  B.  C,  gave  7,845  lbs.  milk  and  403 
lbs.  fat. 

JEMIMA  COLANTHA  BULL 

Three  nearest  dams  average  22,477  lbs.  milk,  961 
lbs.  butter  in  one  year.  His  dam,  Colantha  Beauty, 
has  3-year-old  record  of  16,300  lbs.  milk,  707  lbs. 
butter  in  one  year;  her  grandsire  being  that  great 
producer,  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Abbekerk.  His 
sire,  Llenroc  Pontiac's  Champion,  is  a  son  of  Jemima 
Johanna  of  Llenroc,  "the  light  twin,"  record  of 
20,685  lbs.  milk,  897  lbs.  butter  in  one  year— will 
have  a  much  larger  record  this  year,  has  been  run- 
ning some  time,  her  dam  being  "Old  Jemima," 
with  record  of  30,373  lbs.  milk,  1,280  lbs.  butter 
in  one  year.  This  bull  is  light  in  color,  well-grown, 
1-year-old.  Guaranteed  all  right.  Price  $100. 
Can  spare  a  few  females. 

CECIL  W.  HAGAR,  Pt.  Robinson,  Ont. 
Welland  R.  R.  Station   R.  R.  No.  1 

FOR  SALE  :  HIGH-RECORD 

Holstein  Bulls 

Guaranteed  right  in  every  way.  Choice 
individuals.  Tuberculin  tested.  Priced 
to  sell.  As  we  are  crowded  for  room  we 
will  sell  these  choice  young  bulls,  from 
high-record  dams,  at  50%  of  their  original 
value.  Time  given  up  to  12  months  to 
responsible  parties.  Could  also  spare  a 
few  choice  young  foundation  cows  and 
heifers.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices,  or 
come  and  see  them. 

Robert  Allingham,  R.  2,  Sarnia,  Ontario 

Registered  Holstein  Bull 

BARON  BYNG  (50919) 

Born  April  16th,  1921.  Mostly  white.  Sire:— 
King  Fayne  Alcartra  (32117).  Dara:— Dinale  Col- 
antha Canary  (62726),  daughter  of  Homestead 
Colantha  Prince  Canary  (10474),  and  Mer- 
cena Imperial  (20670),  with  a  record  of  14798.0 
milk,  600.00  lbs.  butter  as  a  4-year- 
twice  a  day  milking.  He  is  well 
grown,  straight  on  top,  a  good  individual  of 
breed.  Price  $125.00 
Herd  under  Federal  Accredited  Herd 
System. 


lbs. 
old 


the 


W.  E.  WATSON 


Grand  View  Farm, 

Woodbridge,  Ont. 


R.  R.  No. 
York  County 


3, 


LAKEVIEW  HOLSTEINS 

TUBERCULOSIS  FREE  ACCREDITED  HERD 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  can  now 
advise  the  public  that  this  herd  is  fully  accredited. 
Our  stock  bull  is  34229  Lakeview  King  Segis  Pon- 
tiac, a  son  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Mona  and  out 
of  Lakeview  Canary  Artis,  the  30.31-lb.  daughter 
of  Lakeview  Dutchland  Artis.  43.06  lbs.  mature 
record,  and  34.66  lbs.  as  a  three  year  old.  We 
have  a  few  young  sires  to  offer  and  will  appreciate 
enquiries  from  old  and  new  customers. 


BRONTE, 


E.  F.  OSLER, 


ONTARIO. 


Choice  Holsteins 

We  have  for  sale  two  bulls  under  the  Federal 
Accredited  Herd  System.  One  is  our  herd  sire, 
born  May  6th,  1918.  The  sire  of  this  bull  is 
half  brother  to  May  Echo  Sylvia;  and  the  call 
born  March  11,  1922.  Write  for  particulars 
and  price,  or  better  come  and  see. 

JAMES  T.  WILSON 

Lachute,  Quebec,  R.  R.  No.  I 


ArRiL  0,  1922 
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Good  Work  at  Brandon 
Winter  Fair. 

By  Geo.  E.  Day. 

The  Winter  Fair  at  Brandon,  Man., 
makes  a  specialty  of  its  Boys'  Calf 
Feeding  Competition,  for  which  it  offers 
§1,250  divided  into  22  prizes,  in  ad- 
dition to  specials.  The  1922  fair  held 
March  6  to  10  brought  out  37  entries  in 
this  competition.  First  prize  was  won 
by  W.  J.  Pollock,  aged  16,  of  Kemnay, 
Man.,  on  the  Shorthorn  grade  steer 
"Billy  Sunday."  In  addition  to  winning 
the  first  prize  of  S100  in  the  Calf  Feeding 
Competition,  Billy  Sunday  won  $25  as 
first  prize  in  the  open  class  for  steer  born 
in  1921,  and  the  Dominion  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  special  of  S50 
offered  for  the  first  prize  calf  in  the  Calf 
Feeding  Competition  if  same  is  sired  by 
a  pure-bred  Shorthorn  bull.  The  calf 
weighed  1,004  pounds  and  was  sold  by 
auction,  topping  the  sale  at  36  cents  per 
pound,  so  that  altogether  he  netted  his 
owner  a  tidy  sum  of  money,  the  total 
being  made  up  as  follows: 

First  prize  calf-feeding  competition, 
$100;  first  prize  in  open  class,  $25; 
Dominion  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, special,  $50;  sale  price,  1,004  lbs. 
at  36c,  $361.44;  total  $536.44. 

The  true  value,  however,  of  this 
competition  is  to  be  found  in  its  influence 
"in  creating  an  interest  in  better  stock 
among  the  farm  boys.  Any  person  who 
has  attended  the  Brandon  Winter  Fair 
and  noted  the  keen  interest,  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  created  among  boys 
and  spectators  by  this  calf  feeding  com- 
petition will  feel  convinced  that  even 
these  boys  who  do  not  stand  very  high 
in  the  Competition  are  learning  lessons 
and  receiving  impressions  which  will 
stay  with  them  throughout  their  lives. 
The  boys  of  to-day  are  the  men  of  to- 
morrow, and  the  implanting  in  the 
minds  of  the  boys  a  love  for  good  stock  will 
have  a  tremendous  influence  for  good 
upon  the  stock  breeding  industry  of  the 
country,  the  industry  upon  which  is 
based  true  agricultural  prosperity. 
Brandon  is  doing  a  splendid  work  in  this 
respect,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
any  method  where  fair  boards  could 
spend  their  money  to  better  advantage 
than  in  creating  a  love  for  better  stock 
among  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the 
country. 

Elderslie  Holsteins  Now  at 
Courtice,  P.  O. 

It  is  something  less  than  a  year  ago 
since  the  Elderslie  herd  of  pure-bred 
Holsteins  owned  by  Archie  Muir  was 
transferred  from  the  Elderslie  farm  at 
Scarboro,  Ont.,  to  their  new  home  at 
Courtice  P.  O.  which  is  situated  on  the 
Kingston  Highway,  four  miles  east  of 
Oshawa.  Mr.  Muir's  herd  is  well  known 
to  most  Canadian  Holstein  breeders  and 
a  resume  of  the  breeding  operations  as 
carried  on  for  the  past  ten  years  will 
show  that  the  high  position  it  has  attained 
has  not  in  any  way  been  due  alone  to 
chance.  From  the  beginning  the  best  of 
sires  only  have  been  used  and  the  present 
day  herd  records  show  that  it  has  been 
the  daughters  of  these  sires  which  have 
been  making  such  excellent  records  in 
the  herd.  Judge  Hengerveld  DeKol  8th 
a  son  of  the  32.92-lb.  cow  Pomona  Aaggie 
Queen,  and  got  by  a  son  of  DeKol's 
2nd  Butter  Boy  was  one  of  the  first  sires 
used  and  is  the  sire  of  the  majority  of  the 
more  mature  cows  in  the  breeding  herd, 
while  the  next  generation  is  made  up 
mostly  of  the  get  of  a  30-lb.  grandson  of 
King  Segis.  Following  this  sire  comes 
the  present  herd  bull,  Rauwerd  Echo 
Pontiac,  the  latter  being  got  by  a  son 
of  Canada's  first  29,000-lb.  cow, 
"Rauwerd"  and  from  a  20.81-lb.  2  year- 
old  daughter  of  May  Echo  Champion. 
May  Echo  Champion,  it  will  be  re- 
membered was  the  only  full  brother  of  the 
great  May  Echo  Sylvia.  The  present 
herd  of  breeding  females  is  almost  entirely 
made  up  with  the  get  of  these  three  bulls, 
and  in  reviewing  the  records  made  by 
Mr.  Muir  during  the  past  few  years,  we 
find  that  a  number  have  done  exception- 
ally well.  Delia  Calamity  2nd,  one  of 
the  first  home-bred  females  developed 
in  the  stables,  made  20,025  lbs.  of  milk 
and  752.2  lbs.  of  butter  in  the  Record 
of  Performance.  Delia  Johanna  Abbekerk, 
a  sister  of  "Delia"  made  12,372  lbs.  of 
milk  in  310  days,  and  Beatrice  Segis 
of  Elderslie,  another  sister  made  almost 
12,000  lbs.  for  the  year  beginning  her 
test  at  only  22  months  of  age.  Queen 


Hengerveld,  another  heifer  which  began 
her  test  under  2  years  of  age  has  recently 
completed  the  year  with  14,960  lbs.  and 
Flowerhill  Maud,  a  mature  cow,  has  also 
only  recently  finished  a  year,  and  has  over 
17,000  lbs.  A  2-year-o'ld  daughter  of  this 
cow  on  twice-a-day  milking  only,  made 
over  12,000  lbs.  in  1921.  While  these 
are  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding  records 
made  by  Mr.  Muir,  there  are  quite  a 
'number  of  others  that  compare  favorably 
with  those  referred  to,  and  together  they 
make  up  a  list  of  breeding  cows  which 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  of  small 
herds  throughout  Ontario.  It  might 
be  well  to  mention  that  in  comparing 
these  records  with  others  which  appear 
in  a  Record  of  Performance  list  one  fact 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
that  is,  that  the  herd  at  all  times  is  run 
under  strictly  commercial  conditions  only. 
It  has  been  several  weeks  now  since  "The 
Farmer's  Ad%'ocate"  representative  visited 
the  Elderslie  farm  but  at  that  time  there 
were  several  exceptional  calves  which 
were  included  in  the  sales  list.  The 
oldest  was  a  15  months  bull  from  the 
14,960-lb.  heifer,  Queen  Hengerveld,  the 
next  oldest  was  an  11 -months  youngster, 
from  Flowerhill  Maud,  with  over  17,000 
lbs.  while  three  or  four  younger  calves 
were  also  in  the  pens,  each  of  which  had 
good  record  dams.  The  farm  on  which 
Mr.  Muir  has  taken  up  his  new  residence 
includes  some  160  acres,  and  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  valuable  to  be  found  on 
the  Highway  east  of  Toronto.  All 
requests  regarding  the  herd  should  be 
addressed  to  A.  Muir,  Elderslie  Farm, 
Courtice  P.  O.,  Ont. 


New  Yearling  Record  for 
all  Breeds. 

We  are  informed  that  a  world's  record 
for  fat  production  for  heifers  freshening 
at  less  than  twenty-four  months  of  age 
has  been  established  by  Daisy  Aaggie 
Ormsby  3d,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Mercedes  37th,  owned  by  John 
Erickson  &  Sons,  Waupaca,  Wisconsin. 
Her  figures  just  announced  are  870.63 
lbs.  fat,  22,151.2  lbs.  milk.  By  this 
performance,  she  brings  back  to  the 
Holstein  breed  the  only  championship 
performance  heretofore  credited  to  any 
other  breed  in  the  yearly  division. 

Freshening  at  the  age  of  one  year, 
eleven  months,  thirteen  days,  Daisy 
Aaggie  Ormsby  3d  made  a  seven-day 
record  of  23.48  butter,  415.8  lbs.  milk, 
the  butter  record  being  a  state  record 
for  Wisconsin  for  yearling  heifers.  Her 
year's  butter  record,  in  addition  to  being 
a  world's  record  for  yearling  heifers, 
stands  as  the  third  highest  record  ever 
made  by  a  heifer  in  the  junior  two-year- 
old  class  and  is  a  new  state  record  for 
Wisconsin.  For  yearlings  of  all  breeds 
she  stands  as  the  world's  champion  for 
combined  milk  and  butter  as  well  as 
for  butter  alone.  The  former  champion 
for  butter  production  was  the  Jersey 
heifer.  St.  Mawe's  Lad's  Lady,  an 
Oregon  heifer,  whose  record  stands  at 
829.09  lbs.  fat  with  11,756  milk,  or  not 
much  over  half  as  much  milk  as  the  new 
champion  produced. 


Canadian  Holstein  Heifer 
Wins  World's  Cham- 
pionship. 

Lady  Roberts  Colantha,  owned  by 
J.  B.  Hanmer,  Norwich,  Ont.,  has  just 
completed  a  year's  test  in  the  Record 
of  Performance,  which  entitles  her  to  the 
World's  Championship  for  butter  pro- 
duction in  the  three-year-old  class.  Her 
record  for  365  days  is  26,433  lbs.  milk 
containing  1,175  lbs.  fat,  equivalent  to 
1,468.75  lbs.  butter  80  per  cent.  fat. 
In  addition  to  her  wonderful  production 
Lady  Roberts  Colantha  has  size  and  type 
sufficient  to  make  her  a  winner  in  any 
showring.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  winner  and  sire  of  winners, 
Prince  Colanthus  Abbekerk. 

In  addition  to  her  Record  of  Per- 
formance test  she  was  also  run  in  strictly 
official  test  for  a  considerable  time, 
making  when  fresh  32.71  lbs.  butter  and 
696.6  lbs.  milk  in  7  days  and  183.16  lbs. 
butter  and  3,985.2  lbs.  milk  in  42  days. 
Near  the  close  of  her  lactation  period  she 
was  again  tested  officially  and  made  25.11 
lbs  butter  and  460.2  lbs.  milk  in  7  days 
and  100.25  lbs.  butter  and  1,911.8  lbs. 
milk  in  30  days. 


You  can  absolutely  depend  upon  Peerless  Gates  to 
keep  your  livestock  in  and  to  keep  intruders  out. 

Style  R  Peerless  Gates  are  braced  like  a  steel  bridge. 
They  won't  sag  nor  twist.  They  are  unexcelled  for 
strength,  durability  and  appearance.  Their  construc- 
tion make?  them  a  thousand  times  better  than 
ordinary  gates.  Shipped  ready  to  hang,  with  hinges 
and  special  chain  fastening  that  keeps  your  gate 
shut  even  when  posts  spread,  also  permitting  gate 
to  be  padlocked. 


Let  us  send  our  catalog  about  be 
gates  and  steel  posts,  and  the 
nearest  dealer. 


nam 


Peerless  Gates  save  cash  and  trouble — made 
'roalk"  and   "drive"  and  "double". 


BANWELL-HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Style  R — Peerless  Gate 


SILVER   SPRINGS  DAIRY 
FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Offers  at  present  four  selected  young  bulls  at 

exceptional  prices.    Write  us  about  these: 
No.  1— Born  March  16,  1921.    Dam,  Jessie  De 

Kol  Hengerveld,  29.37  lbs.  butter  in  7 

days;  over  20,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  R.O.P. 
No.  2— Born  March  20,  1921.  Dam,  Tilly  Har- 

tog,  R.O.P.,  1920,  17,777.8  lbs.  Again 

running  on  test,  and  has  over  13,000 

lbs.  in  200  days. 
No.  3 — Born  April2, 1921.     Dam,  Violet  Rose 

Pietertje,  R.  O.  P..  1920,  20,132.3  lbs. 

Again  running  on  test,  and  has  12,683 

lbs.  in  208  days. 
No.  4— Born  June  7,  1921.    Dam,  Cloverleaf 

Ormsby  Posch,  R.O.P.,  1920,  21,417.6 

lbs.    Again  on  test,  and  has  nearly 

8,000  lbs.  in  138  days. 

Calves  and  prices  guaranteed — 
JOHN  LUMSDEN 


Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo — "our  senior  sire." 
Sire  of  the  $12,750  Het  Loo  Pietertje — former 
world's  record  2-year-old. 

Farm  on  Aylmer  Road,  3  miles  from  Ottawa     18  Rideau  St.  Ottawa,  0t<( . 


M-O-D-E-R-N       M-l-L-K-l-N-G  M-A-R-V-E-L-S 

FOR  MILK.  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  VEAL,  BEEF 

Holstein  -  Friesians  Are  Unrivalled 

I  f  you  can't  buy  a  herd  buy  a  heifer.    Free   booklets  and  all  information  from 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada. 

BOX  148,  BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 


Eriedale  Holstein-Friesians 

Special  Offering — Rattler  Lestrange  Lad 

Sired  by  Lestrange  Sarcastic  Lad  34946,  whose  dam  has  38.06 
Jbs:  butter,  and  whose  three  sisters  average  33.67  lbs.  His  dam 
is  a  fine  large  cow,  with  24.07  lbs.  as  a  junior  four-year-old,  and 
will  make  over  30  lbs.  at  next  freshening.    Priced  right. 


H.  A.  SCHWEYER: 


SELKIRK,  ONTARIO 


Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  Kins 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

Guaranteed  Special  in  Holstein  Bulls 

Write  for  extended  pedigree  of  this  one. 
BULL-  BORN  NOV.  1921  —  A  good  calf,  more  black  than  white. 
SIRE  -  King  Korndyke  Lulu  Keyes,  he  being  a  son  of  the  36.05-lh 
cow  Lulu  Keyes  and  by  a  33.37-lb.  brother  to  Mable  Segi> 
Korndyke,  the  world's  first  44-lb.  4-yr.-old. 
DAM  -  Edith  Prescott  Albino  Korndyke.  a  32.67-lb.  granddaughter 
of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 


$250 


Send  us  your  note  for 
eight  months  without 
interest  if  you  like. 
Better  wire  now. 


D.  B.  TRACY,    Hamilton  House   COBOURG,  ONTARIO. 
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BRAMPTON  JERSEYS 
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Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported- in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON,  Brampton,  Ontario 

"CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD" 


The  Wood  view  Farm 

JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
J  no.  Pringle,  Prop. 


Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 

The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  tho«f 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references. 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  J«sejrriJ£W^,M-  S SSfiJES  £ 

pion  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sirt 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  oui 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 


CHOICE  AYRSHIRE  BULL 

HOR  SALE — "Tynedale  Prince  Charlie."  Nearly 
11  months  old;  large  size,  No.  1  quality,  in  good 
condition.  His  dam  has  given  11,398  lbs.  of  milk 
in  ten  months  as  a  three-year-old;  will  give  over 
13,000  lbs.  when  completed  R.  O.  P.  test  for  year. 
His  grand-dam  has  record  of  11,700  lbs.  of  milk, 
463  lbs.  fat  in  year.  This  bull  is  fit  to  head  any 
herd,  and  is  from  great  record  stock.  Price  right 
for  quick  sale.    For  particulars  write. 

J.  LINDSAY  YOUNG,  Tynedale  Farm 
Lynedoch,  Ont.,  Norfolk  County 


Ayrshires  &  Yorkshires 

Pigs  ten  weeks  old,  the  right  type  and 
priced  to  sell,  also  some  choice  Ayrshire 
cows,  heifers  and  bulls. 

Write  for  further  particulars. 

JAS.  B.  ROSS,  MEADOWVALE,  ONT. 
Streetsville.Ont,.  Tel.  &  Shipping  Stn. 


UI/^LII  AMH  A  YRQHIRF^i  made  the  two  highest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the  breed  in  the 
AlIVJnin£iJ  2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namely, 
14.064  lbs  milk,  532  lbs.  fat  and  13.161  lbs.  milk,  550  lbs.  fat.  The  average  for  the  total  herd  (three- 
quarters  of  them  being  2  years  olds)  was  9.2?  S  A     P    Fi«ri  Ri  Srtn<5     Avi»r'«  flitf  ftllP 
,'bs.  milk,  377  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.10%.      «•  C«  rlSn  *»  OOnS,  AVer  S  V,1UI,  V£Ue. 

Slll"»«»f»I"i  r>f»r« — Make  Your  Approval  Practical — If  any  of  your  neighbors  are  not  at  present 
JUUstllUCis  subscribing  to  The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine,  send  in  their 
subscriptions.  For  each  new  subscription  you  send  with  postal  note  or  money  order  for  $1.50,  we 
■will  extend  your  own  subscription  SIX  MONTHS. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON,  ONTARIO 


Splendid  Holsteins  at 
Sarnia. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  old  Ontario 
that  has  been  so  slow  in  taking  up  dairy- 
ing as  have  the  several  counties  which  lie 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
St.  Clair.  Pure-bred  herds  of  any  breed 
have  been  slow  gaining  headway  in  this 
district  referred  to,  but  we  have  in  mind 
one  herd  that  has  proven  a  great  exception 
to  the  rule,  that  being  the  Holstein  herd 
belonging  to  Robert  Allingham,  of  Sarnia. 
Mr.  Allingham's  herd  is  comparatively 
new  when  compared  with  many  of  the 
larger  herds  of  the  Province,  and  although 
still  only  a  young  man,  scarcely  out  of  his 
twenties,  he  has  already  developed  two 
cows  which  have  produced  30  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7  days,  which  is  an  accomplish- 
ment that  many  of  the  older  breeders  have 
been  aiming  at  for  years  without  success. 
Rosebud  Queen  DeKol,  one  of  the  cows 
referred  to,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
can  hardly  be  referred  to  as  a  30-lb.  cow 
but  she  has  29.10  lbs.  from  649  lbs.  of 
milk;  while  the  other  cow,  Belle  Tensen 
Posch  has  30.02  lbs.  of  butter  and  591  lbs. 
of  milk.  Continuing  on  for  30  days, 
Belle  Tensen  Posch  made  2,387  lbs.  of  milk 
and  122.56  lbs.  of  butter,  and  Rosebud 
Queen  DeKol  has  made  13,500  lbs.  of 
milk  in  the  Record  of  Performance  in 
just  a  little  over  8  months.  Other 
records  made  this  winter  by  Mr.  Alling- 
ham include  a  23.44  lbs.  5-year-old  cow 
which  began  her  test  4  months  after 
calving;  Dellah  Shadelawn  Posch  has 
only  recently  finished  with  550  lbs.  of 
milk  and  26.43  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days 
as  a  4-year-old,  and  Sylvia  Pietertje 
Pontiac,  a  22-months  old  granddaughter 
of  Avondale  Pontiac  Echo,  was  running 


Prices  Reduced 

New  low  prices  on  Delco-Light  plants  make  them  better 
investments  than  ever.    Note  these  reductions. 

$395.00 

No.  620    600  watt..  was  $440  now  $395 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


608  . 
616  . 

866  . 
1266. 
1286. 


.  600  watt  ..was  $560  now  $495 

600  watt  was  $690  now  $610 

.  850  watt  was  $795  now  $675 

.1250  watt  was  $860  now  $760 

.1250  watt  was  $925  now  $835 

f.o.b.  Toronto 


V 


(pulley  plant) 

Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  dealer  or  write  to  us  for 
catalogue,  prices  and  further  details. 

Over  160,000  Satisfied  Users. 

Electrical  Systems,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 

MADE  IN  CANADA 


Ohe  Complete  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant  for  Farms- 


upwards  of  60  lbs.  a  day  during  a  test 
which  was  being  conducted  at  the  time 
of  our  visit.  The  present  sales  list  in 
bulls  includes  a  12-months  calf  from  Belle 
Tensen  Posch ;  a  13  months  bull  from  the 
23-lb.  cow,  Lady  Beatrice  Calamity;  a 
12  months  calf  from  Dellah  Shadelawn 
Posch  and  still  another  13  months  bull 
purchased  as  a  calf  at  the  Canadian 
National  sale  last  year,  and  being  from 
a  29.44-lb.  cow,  and  sired  by  King 
Korndyke  Sadie  Keyes,  one  of  the  most 
noted  sons  of  the  36-lb.  cow,  Lulu  Keyes. 

Returning  again  to  the  females,  there 
are  two  or  three  rather  outstanding 
heifers  which  should  probably  be 
mentioned,  one  of  which  is  a  24  months 
granddaughter  of  Champion  Echo 
Sylvia  Pontiac;  a  second  one  is  a  26 
months  heifer  sired  by  a  son  of  the 
former  junior  champion  2-year-old,  Het 
Loo  Pietertje,  while  still  another  is  a  2- 
year-old  show  heifer  from  the  30.68-lb. 
cow,  Miss  Lou.  From  these  females 
mentioned  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Allingham  is  following  along  the  right 
lines  in  developing  his  foundation  material 
and  as  regards  his  herd  sire,  he  is  at 
present  using  the  29.44-lb.  bred  grandson 
of  Lulu  Keyes  which  has  been  referred 
to  above.  As  he  is  at  present  making 
arrangements  for  a  new  sire,  however, 
this  young  sire  is  also  advertised  for  sale. 
The  Allingham  farm  is  only  4  miles  from 
the  city  of  Sarnia,  where  visitors  to  the 
farm  will  gladly  be  met  by  appointment. 
Address  correspondence  to  Robert  Alling- 
ham, R.  R.  No.  2,  Sarnia,  Ont. 


Waterloo  County  Holstein 
Sale. 

The  Waterloo  County  Holstein  Breed- 
ers held  their  consignment  sale  in 
Kitchener  on  March  21.  There  was  a 
very  good  crowd  present,  but  the  bidding 
was  draggy,  and  the  prices  were  dis- 
appointing to  the  consignors.  Those 
who  had  their  entries  in  good  fit,  with 
good  backing,  got  fair  prices,  but  there 
was  little  call  for  any  stuff  that  was  not 
in  fit.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
animals  selling  for  $100  and  over: 

Females. 
Geo.  Eisenbach,  Elmira: 

Glenside  Adelaide,  seven  years  $135 

Molly   Rue   Boutsje   Lass,  five 

years   185 

Annie  Manuet  Beets,  three  years..  110 

Floss  Hengerveld,  five  years   145 

Jenny  Canary  Posch,  four  years....  155 
Korndyke    Pietertje   Lily,  eight 

years   210 

Sophia  Cornelia  Hartog,  five  yrs  140 
N.  Groh,  Hespeler: 

Clear  View  Frances  Sylvia,  three 

years   135 

Glenside  Rue  Lady,  six  years   100 

Russell  Hattrick,  Branchton: 

Clear  View  May  Johanna,  two 

years   120 

Echo  Doralice  Posch,  two  years  ...  115 
Jas.  Henderson,  Blair: 

Glenside  Jessie  Queen,  six  years  ...  105 
Pontiac    Segis    Abbekerk,  seven 

years   100 

J.  Milroy,  Branchton: 

Minnie    Korndyke   Walker,  two 

years   100 

A.  S.  Snyder,  Waterloo: 

Summitview  Helen,  seven  years  .  .  110 
J.  Zeller,  Breslau: 

Nellie  Pontiac  Segis,  five  years   100 

Provincial  Secretary's  Dept.,  Whitby: 
Rose    Colantha    Pamela,  three 

years   255 

N.  S.  Snyder,  Waterloo: 

Topsy  Pontiac  Girl,  four  years   115 

Arthur  Becker,  Petersburg: 

Korndyke  Aaggie  Cornelia,  eleven 

years   HO 

Little  Victoria  De  Kol,  five  years  130 

Males. 
S.  Shantz,  Waterloo: 

Clear  View  Sir  Wayne,  one  year.  100 


"So  you  wish  to  leave  to  get  married , 
Mary?  I  hope  you  have  given  the  matter 
a  serious  consideration?"  "Oh,  I  have, 
sir,"  was  the  earnest  reply.  "I  have 
been  to  two  fortune-tellers  and  a  clair- 
voyant, and  looked  in  a  sign  book,  and 
dreamed  on  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  have 
been  to  one  of  those  asterrologers,  and 
to  a  meejum,  and  they  all  tell  me  to  go 
ahead,  sir.  I  ain't  one  to  marry  reckless 
like,  sir."  —  Household  Words. 


April  6,  1922 
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London  District  Holstein 
Sale. 

On  Wednesday,  March  22,  the  London 
District  Holstein  Breeders  held  their 
annual  sale  at  the  Western  Fair  Grounds, 
London,  when  they  consigned  a  large 
number  of  choice  individuals.  While  a 
good  many  of  them  had  not  been  tested, 
they  had  splendid  backing.  Count  Echo 
Mercena,  Hill  Crest  Count  Echo,  Finderne 
King  May  Fayne,  May  Echo  Champion, 
<  orrect  Change,  King  Fayne  Segis,  and 
lohan  Butter  Boy  were  some  of  the  sires 
which  were  quite  prominent  in  the 
j>edigrees.  The  prices  were  disappointing 
to  the  consignors.  There  were  really  too 
many  cattle  for  the  crowd  which  attended, 
md  this  was  one  factor  which  kept  prices 
low.  Then,  too,  there  was  no  tubercular 
guarantee  given  with  the  animals.  The 
sale  was  handled  by  T.  Merritt  Moore 
md  Johnston.  The  highest-priced  animal 
was  Fleurette  Hartog  De  Kol,  consigned 
by  W.  Knott,  and  went  to  the  bid  of  $230 
from  R.  Ridealgh,  of  Sarnia.  Her  heifer 
<;alf  sold  for  $30.  The  next  highest  price 
was  $225,  paid  for  Ourvilla  Belle  Alban, 
consigned  by  J.  Bedggood. 

Females. 

A  Keene,  London: 
Korndyke  Calamity  Posch,  Dec.  30, 

1919  $115 

F.  Vining,  Belton: 

Caroline  Korndyke  Ormsby,  Sept. 

25,  1919   100 

Carmichael  Bros.,  Ilderton: 

Belle  Dewdrop  Fayne,  Feb.  28, 

1920   105 

I.  E.  Dale,  Wilton  Grove: 

lady   Echo   Veeman,    Feb.  18, 

1920   100 

0  Jamieson,  Thedford: 

Keldy  Grange  May  Echo,  Apr.  20, 

1919   160 

!  Wilkin,  Wilton  Grove: 
Countess  Belle  Mercena,  May  25, 

1917   110 

Win.  Duffin,  Thorndale: 

Winner  Beauty  Teako,    Feb.  6, 

1919   125 

Victoria   Posch   Teake,   April  1, 

1919   130 

I'atricia  Fayne  De  Kol,  Aug.  24, 

1919   .  125 

1 .  Fallon,  London: 
Ourvilla  Belle  Alban,  Feb.  4,  1916  225 

1  E.  Bedggood,  Thorndale: 

(  olantha  Aaggie  Abbekerk,  Sept. 

•4,  1916   150 

C.  Leitch,  Thorndale: 

Princess  Pietertje  Lass,  Jan.  25, 

1916   120 

C.  Lawson,  London: 

May  Hengerveld  De  Kol,  Mar.  29, 

1915   110 

Allison  Echo  De  Kol,  Feb.  10, 

1920   150 

W.  Knott,  Nilestown: 

Pauline  Abbekerk  De  Kol,  May  19, 

1913   105 

R.  Ridealgh,  Sarnia: 

Wayne  Helbon  De  Kol,  Sept.  8, 

1918   105 

I  leurette  Hartog  De  Kol,  May  25, 

1918   230 

W  G.  Brown,  London: 

May  Middleton,  Aug.  20,  1915  140 
M.  Caughrin,  Nilestown: 

Daisy  Belle  Netherland,  Feb.  2, 

1914   105 

H:  A.  Urquhart,  Thorndale: 

Calamity  Hengerveld  Daisy,  Mav3, 

1915   125 

F.  Hardy,  Lucan: 

Juno  Kathleen  and  H.  C,  Mar.  14, 

1915   142.50 

B.  Holtby,  Lambeth: 

Evelyn  May  Fayne,  June  10,  1917  .  150 
L.  Craig,  Belmont: 

Maitland  Fayne  Segis,  Mar.  27, 

1917   205 

C.  Prophet,  London: 

Queen  Korndyke  Posch,  Oct.  27, 

1915   155 

Bessie  Ormsby  Beets,  Apr.  5,  1917..  115 

Males. 

H.  A.  Urquhart,  Thorndale: 

Male,  May  26,  1921   100 

C.  Prophet,  London: 

De  Kol  Pontiac  Hermes,  May  11, 

1921   100 

E.  F.  Ramsay,  Strathroy: 

Pontiac  Mercedes  Count,  June  16, 

1921   135 


Of  Course  You 

Heard  About  It— 

— and  Possibly  You  Bought 


but 


if  you  have  a 
neighbor  who 
does  not  take 
this  paper,  do 
him  a  favor  and 
tell  him  that  the 
price  of  the  — 


International  8-16  Tractor 

has  been  reduced  $325,  and  that  if  he  will  order  a  tractor  now,  for  delivery 
before  May  I  st,  1 922,  he  will  get  a  2-furrow  tractor  plow  absolutely  free,  f .  o.  b. 
Hamilton,  Canada. 

— and  don't  forget  to  tell  him  that  the  Titan  1 0-20  tractor  also  has  been  cut  in 
price  $300,  with  a  3-furrow  plow  thrown  in  under  the  same  conditions.  A 
tractor  disk  harrow  will  be  substituted  in  case  either  plow  is  not  wanted. 

— and  you  won't  forget  to  tell  him  that  both  these  tractors  operate  successfully 
on  kerosene  and  are  fully  equipped  with  all  essential  attachments,  ready  to  go 
to  work.    There  are  no  extra  attachments  to  buy. 

— and  lastly,  remind  him  to  take  advantage  of  this  greatest  offer  ever  made  in 
power  farming  equipment,  before  the  allotted  time  passes. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

of  Canada  «« 

HAMILTON  CANADA 

EASTERN  BRANCHES  —  Hamilton.  London  Ottawa  ont.  Montreal.  Quebec.  Que..  ST  John.  N.  B. 
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Fairleigh  Jersey  Farm. 

We  are  informed  that  Jack  L.  Collis, 
owner  of  Fairleigh  Jersey  Farm,  Fulford, 
Que.,  recently  strengthened  his  Jersey 
herd  by  the  addition  of  ten  registered  cows 
and  a  yearling  bull.  The  purchase  was 
made  from  Richmond  Jerseys,  Inc., 
and  was  made  up  of  cows  safely  in  calf 
to  such  bulls  as  Xenia's  Oxford  King,  Br. 
Bright  Cavalier  and  Oxford  Sultan  of 
Oaklands.  Xenia's  Oxford  King  came 
to  the  Richmond  herd  from  Jersey 
Island  at  a  very  long  price  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  in  Canada.  Br. 
Bright  Cavalier  is  one  of  the  good  bulls 
of  the  province,  combining  type  with  pro- 
duction, while  Oxford  Sultan  of  Oak- 
lands  is  the  well  known  sire  whose  eight 
daughters  sold  for  §2,500  each.  Such 
blood  as  this  should  prove  an  asset 
to  the  Collis  herd  and  the  district.  

ROSEDALE  STOCK  FARM 
If  you  want  the  best  there  i3  in  Durocs,  both  in 
regard  type,  and  quality,  I  can  supply  you  at  re- 
duced price9  to  meet  present  market  values.  My 
herd  is  now  a  selected  lot  of  real  bacon  typed  in- 
dividuals. The  present  markets  and  packers  demand 
bacon  hogs  and  I  have  been  breeding  my  Durocs 
along  these  lines  for  five  years,  and  now  I  can 
supply  you  with  the  right  type  that  will  bring  the 
highest  prices.  If  in  need  of  young  stock,  or  bred 
sow«,  it  will  pay  you  to  visit  my  herd,  or  if  unable, 
to  get  my  prices  and  description,  I  sell  and  ship 
my  Durocs  on  approval,  and  they  always  satisfy. 
Correspondence  a  pleasure. 

WALTER  R.  CAMPBELL,        Lobo,  Ontario 


Chester  White 

and  Poland  Chinas 

Choice  stock  of  either  sex,  both 
breeds,  by  Canada's  best  sires. 
Large  herd.    Moderate  prices. 

Geo.  G.  Gould,  R.R.  4,  Essex,  Ont. 

English  Large  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
or  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Lynnore  Stock  Farm,  Brantford. 

F.  W.  Cockshutt 


Improved  Duroc  Jerseys 

Foundation  breeding  stock  from  Hitler's  herd 
which  was  so  successful  at  Toronto  and  London 
shows.  The  John  Orion  strain  and  daughters  of 
Hitler's  Champion,  Walttop  Col.  Choice  lot  of 
spring  pigs,  a  few  last  fall  boars,  also  sows  to 
farrow  this  spring. 

Art.  Catton,   Northwood,  Ont. 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Due  to  farrow  in  June  and  pigs  ready  to 
wean.       ALEX  R.  MCLEAN, 

Kerrwood,  Ontario. 


TAMWORTHS 

Young  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boari 
and  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  calves. 
JOHN  W.  TODD  Corinth,  Ontario 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  all  ages.    English,  Canadian  and  American  strains. 
Can  supply  pairs  not  akin. 
G.  L.  SMITH,  Sanford  Farm  MEADOWVALE,  ONTARIO 

NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale  2  bulls  14  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  sired  by  Primrose  Duke, 
No.  107542.  Also  my  present  stock  bull  Primrose  Duke,  kind  and  gentle,  good  stock  getter,  and  very 
sure.  Also  several  bull  calves  from  3  weeks  to  3  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot;  roans  and 
reds.  2  choice  litters  of  Tamworths  about  ready  to  wean  and  ship.    Prices  right. 

Long  distance  phone.    A.  A.  COLWILL  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 


Inverugie's  Golden  Tamworths  f£&bysu 


Clansman,  Hiawatha,  Sylvestre 
and  Morriston  Jim.  representing  the  best  blood 

lines  of  the  breed.  Youna  stock  for  sale,  also      u.r»r>CM  o      tot    c       j    i      j    n.  ■ 
i;  a  u  4  >> : .i  i;  <  [:  'it  '  j  c »  e  spdngcrop.  L.  HADDLN,  Box  264,  Sun  Jerland,  Ontario 
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Founded  1866 


"I  Will  Do  Your 
Washing  for  2 
Cents  an  Hour" 

That's  the  promise  made  by  the  Liberty  Washer. 
The  cheapest  and  yet  the  best.  All  improve- 
ments. Works  on  the  most  accepted  principle. 
No  metal  to  rust  or  tarnish.  All  selected  cedar 
wood.  Reversible,  power-driven  wringer,  swings  to  four  positions;  steel 
stand,  with  room  for  extra  tub.  This  is  Canada's  most  popular  Washer.  We 
want  to  place  one  as  a  sample  in  every  town  and  village  of  Ontario.  If  you 
are  interested,  write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  we  will  give  you  full 
particulars  of  terms.    Illustrated  circular  sent  on  request. 

A.  R.  LUNDY,  257  King  Street  West,  TORONTO 


PURITjJ  FLOUR 

'  More  Bread  and  Better  Bread" 


iflliliiii 


ISM 


m 


Baking  Essentials,: 

Common  Sense, 

A  Good  Oven 
anc 

Purity  Flour 

Use  It  in  Al 

Your  Baking 


Increase 
Your  Income 

100% 

Money  at  3  %  Doubles  Itself  in  33  Years 
Money  at  8%  Doubles  Itself  in  12  Years 


If  your  money  is  now  earning  only  3%  why  not 
re-invest  it  in  a  first-class  security  where  your 
Interest  return  will  be  150  per  cent,  more  than  at 
present? 


The  8%  convertible  debentures   of   The  Mount 
Royal  Hotel  Company.  Limited,  carrying  a  bonus 
of  30%  common  shares,  offer  such    an  oppor- 
■  tnnity. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular 

I  To  W.  A.  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

38  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 

■ Dear  Sirs:    Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  circular  describing 
the  8%  Convertible  Debentures  of  The  Mount  Royal  Hotel  Company, 

I Limited,  and  oblige. 
Name  in  full    | 

g    Pull  address   

^^Plea.«e  write  clearly.  ^ 

When  writing  advertisers  will  you  kindly  mention  The  Farmer's  Advocate. 


Our  School  Department. 


Treating  Oats  for  Smut. 

The  treatment  of  seed  oats  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smut  is  one  topic  on  the 
curriculum  for  Ontario  schools  this  month, 
and  teachers  will,  no  doubt,  be  making 
preparations  for  a  lesson  on  the  subject. 
The  actual  treatment,  ingredients, 
methods,  etc.,  are  discussed  briefly  in  the 
Fa  rm  Department  of  this  issue,  so  we 
shall  simply  refer  teachers  to  the  Farm 
Department  for  information  regarding 
actual  treatment  for  smut.  There  is  an- 
other phase  of  the  subject,  however, 
which  is  really  of  more  importance  from 
the  pedagogic  point  of  view,  and  that  is  a 
study  of  smut  diseases,  what  smut  really 
is,  and  how  it  manifests  itself. 

All  smut  diseases  are  caused  by  minute 
parasitic  plants;  they  are  sometimes, 
called  molds,  and  owing  to  their  parasitic 
habits  are  extremely  destructive  to 
growing  vegetation.  Fungi  are  incapable 
of  manufacturing  their  own  food,  so  they 
live  parasitically  on  the  tissues  of  plants 
and  draw  their  sustenance  from  them 
without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  growing 
fungi.  Naturally,  a  plant  supporting 
these  fungous  growths  does  very  poorly, 
and  often  never  fulfils  its  purpose,  which 
in  the  majority  of  cases  is  to  produce 
seed.  In  the  case  of  cereals,  such  as 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  the  growth  of 
the  plant  is  very  much  retarded  when 
attacked  by  a  fungous  growth,  and 
frequently  grain  is  not  produced  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  parasite  or  fungus 
fulfils  its  mission  by  coming  to  maturity 
and  producing  spores,  which  are  some- 
times called  seeds.  Very  often  it  is 
impossible  to  observe  the  fungus  during 
its  growth  on  the  plant,  but  eventually  it 
breaks  forth  through  the  outside  of  some 
part  of  the  plant  and  the  black,  dust-like 
substance  one  then  sees  exposed  consists 
of  spores  and  is  not  the  fungous  plant 
itself. 

Fungous  spores  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
carried  and  distributed  by  the  wind. 
They  are,  of  course,  carried  on  other 
moving  substances,  or  on  animals.  The 
threshing  machine  is  an  important  agent 
responsible  for  the  spread  of  smut  diseases 
from  farm  to  farm. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
various  treatments  recommended  for 
smut  diseases,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
still  more  about  the  reproduction  of 
smuts  and  how  they  attack  the  host 
plant.  In  the  so-called  loose  smut  of 
wheat  and  barley  the  spores  are  ripe  at 
the  time  of  flowering  of  the  barley  or 
wheat.  The  spores  are,  therefore,  shaken 
loose  by  the  wind  and  they  fall  upon  the 
female  organ  of  the  flowering  grain. 
Here  they  germinate  and  push  their  way 
into  the  ovary  of  the  flower  and  remain 
dormant,  in  the  form  of  delicate  web-like 
portions,  without  preventing  the  for- 
mation of  grain.  Although  containing 
the  germ  of  the  disease,  the  affected 
wheat  or  barley  kernel  is  apparently 
quite  normal.  Plants  grown  from  such 
seed  will  eventually  show  the  smut 
disease.  This  manner  of  spread  and  re- 
production is  termed  flower  infection. 

The  manner  of  infection  with  which 
we  are  most  concerned  at  the  present 
time  is  that  which  characterizes  the 
smut  diseases  known  as  stinking  smut  of 
wheat,  covered  smut  of  barley,  and  naked 
or  loose  smut  of  oats.  In  these  diseases 
the  smut  spores  are  mature  and  ready 
for  distribution  at  the  same  time  that  the 
grains  are  ripe  and  being  harvested.  The 
spores  are  blown  about  by  the  wind,- 
scattered  broadly  and  freely  during  the 
harvest,  disseminated  still  further  during 
threshing,  and,  on  the  whole,  given  ample 
opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with  and 
attach  themselves  to  the  healthy  kernels 
of  grain.  In  this  position  they  finally 
reach  the  soil,  germination  takes  place, 
and,  the  spores  produce  a  stout,  short 
piece  of  mycelium,  which  may  in  turn 
produce  other  spores  and  give  rise  to 
infection  threads  which  attack  the  young 
grain  seedlings  which  have  grown  mean- 
while. This  mode  of  infection  is  known 
as  seedling  infection. 

With  the  foregoing  explanation  in 
mind,  one  can  understand  how  the 
formalin  treatment  can  be  used  success- 
fully in  the  prevention  of  oat  smut.  The 
loose  spores  attached  to  the  grain  kernels 
are  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  for- 


malin, while  the  grain  itself  is  unimpaired 
It  can  also  be  understood  how  the 
formalin  treatment,  described  in  the 
Farm  Department  of  this  issue,  could 
not  be  effective  in  preventing  the  loos 
smut  of  wheat  and  barley,  for  it  wm 
shown  that  in  the  case  of  those  grains 
the  spore  or  germ  of  the  fungous  diseasl 
was  wrapped  up  securely  inside  the  kernel 
itself.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
stroy the  smut  spore  in  that  position 
without  injuring  the  seed  grain. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  fungous 
diseases  attacking  farm  crops,  but  we 
have  not  the  space  to  describe  them  here. 
Sufficient  has  been  said,  however,  about 
smuts  affecting  cereals  so  prescribed 
treatments  may  be  understood,  and  that 
was  the  purpose  of  this  article. 


Teaching  Little  Children. 

By  C.  B.  F.,  Nova  Scotia. 

A  popular  fallacy  prevails  in  many 
rural  communities  that  any  teacher  c  m 
teach  the  smaller  children.  When  the 
amount  of  salary  for  the  next  term  is 
being  discussed  this  fallacy  is  most  loudly 
voiced.  It  goes  to  the  following  tune,  "Any 
buddy  cin  teach  our  school  next  term! 
The  'kids'  are  all  little  bits  of  things!" 
Although  it  is  true  that  any  teacher 
possesses  the  required  information,  it  i| 
not  true  that  all  teachers  possess  tin 
knack  of  imparting  that  information 
to  "the  little  bits  of  things."  To  possess 
knowledge  is  one  factor,  but  to  get  it 
across  from  your  mind  into  the  child's 
is  quite  another.  The  latter  requires 
much  previous  training,  patience  and 
experience — and  the  greatest  of  these  is 
experience. 

Of  all  grades  the  primer  class  and  grade 
one  are  the  most  difficult  to  teach.  The 
attention  of  the  whole  school  goes  to  the 
little  girl  or  boy  who  is  spending  his  tit-t 
7 day  and  has  not  yet  learned  "how  to 
act."  In  many  rural  schools  a  new  child 
in  the  primer  class  starts  at  the  first  of 
the  term,  another  at  Christmas,  another 
at  Easter,  with  the  result  that  as  sums 
too  hard  for  one  are  too  easy  for  the  otheri 
the  teacher  must  break  one  grade  up  into 
two  or  more  classes.  Because  no  teacher 
can  leave  exercises  for  thsm  to  work  out 
unaided,  as  she  can  do  with  the  older 
children,  because  the  little  folks  soon  get 
tired  and  restless,  k  becomes  imperativi 
that  the  teacher  continually  keep  an  eye  on 
the  tots  and  their  busy  work.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  grade  one  pupil  cannot  keep 
its  attention  focused  on  any  one  task  lor 
any  great  length  of  time  it  follows  that  t  he- 
teacher  must  provide  fresh  work  for  that 
grade  about  every  ten  minutes.  Oi 
course  a  teacher  can  find  something  or 
other  to  keep  the  child  out  of  mischief  for 
hours,  but  that  may  not  be  teaching  him 
in  the  right  way. 

The  parents  watch  the  progress  of  their 
son  or  daughter,  who  is  in  the  primer  class 
or  grade  one,  with  great  care.  Win- 
should  they  not?  To  do  so  is  the  parent  - 
duty.  We  wish  they  would  also  watch 
the  older  children's  progress.  In  spite  oj 
the  shortcomings  of  certain  teachers 
members  of  the  profession  like  a  good 
reputation  as  well  as  anyone  else  does ] 
so  they  need  to  take  particular  care  with 
their  smallest  pupils. 

A  habit  once  formed  is  hard  to  break. 
The  younger  the  child  the  more  easily  it: 
forms  new  habits.  How  important  then  it 
is  for  the  younger  children  to  form  splendid 
habits!  Therefore  a  teacher  must  know 
how  to  go  about  it  in  order  to  develop 
in  the  child  those  habits  which  will  be 
beneficial  in  later  life. 

Parents  rival  with  other  parents  over' 
the  attainments  of  their  little  tots  much 
more  than  over  the  older  children. 
Where  these  little  tots  attend  the  same 
school  and  are  in  the  same  grade  the 
teacher  must  exercise  as  much  diplomacy 
as  if  she  were  British  Ambassador  to 
United  States.  The  parents  and  the 
older  sisters  and  brothers  look  wistfully 
at  the  teacher  to  praise  their  little  relative. 
And  if  the  child  is  the  first  one  the  parents 
have  had — well,  beware. 
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Clean  up  now — later  on  there  w  ill  not  be  time. 


Remember  that  the  scrub  bull  is  no  more  useful  this 
spring  than  he  ever  was. 


Do  not  neglect  to  order  plenty  of  spray  material. 
The  good  fruit  grower  always  sprays. 


Plan  the  work  to  save  steps,  or  as  the  old  maxim 
goes:  "Make  your  head  save  your  heels." 


Before  spraying  time  comes  overhaul  the  spray  outfit 
so  that  the  spray  ca*  be  applied  without  loss  of  time. 


Now  that  the  days  are  longer  and  warmer,  make 
doubly  sure  that  the  cows  get  plenty  of  clean,  fresh 
water. 


The  Dairy  Standards  Act  will  continue  to  remain  in 
force  in  Ontario.  That  is  as  it  should  be  for  the  good 
of  the  dairy  industry. 


There  is  .still  time  to  prune  the  orchard.  Do  it  now 
and  get  the  benefit  of  a  crop  that  is  less  subject  to 
disease  and  is  well  colored. 


Have  you  looked  over  the  new  seeding?  From  now 
on  throughout  the  season  the  wise  husbandman  will 
keep  an  eye  on  every  field. 


Barley  has  proven  a  dangerous  annual  pasture  crop 
on  account  of  smut,  which  develops  during  the  season 
and  causes  fatalities  in  live  stcck. 


Get  the  farm  implements  ready  for  work.  This 
year  will  be  hard  enough  without  wasting  time  in  seeding 
that  should  have  been  saved  before. 


Those  who  have  hatches  coming  off  this  month  will 
have  reason  to  think  themselves  lucky  next  winter  when 
their  neighbors  come  over  to  buy  eggs. 


The  Niagara  Peninsula  fruit  growers  should  re- 
member that  the  way  to  succeed  in  co-operative  mar- 
keting is  not  to  change  managers  every  year. 


Trampled  pastures  andN  meadows  will  not  yield 
abundantly.  What  is  gained  by  early  turning  to  pasture 
is  more  than  lost  before  the  season  is  over. 


LONDON,  ONTARIO,  APRIL  13,  1922. 
Insects  and  Fungous  Diseases. 

Farming  is  now  one  continuous  battle  with  insects 
and  fungous  diseases.  Worm  and  beetle,  blight  and 
tempest  combine  to  make  agriculture  an  arduous  task, 
and  one  calling  for  energy,  patience  and  a  high  order  of 
intelligence.  Even  before  seeds  are  planted  in  the 
spring  the  husbandman  must  begin  to  invoke  science 
and  apply  it  to  his  farm  operations.  The  first  preventive 
measure  is  to  treat  the  grain  for  smut  with  formalin, 
and  thus  prevent,  during  the  season,  the  development 
of  a  fungous  disease  that  causes  millions  of  dollars'  loss 
annually.  From  early  spring  till  late  autumn  farmers 
are  fighting  insects  in  field  and  orchard  and  endeavoring 
to  prevent  fungous  diseases  that  attack  practically 
every  kind  of  crop.  Successful  operations  on  the  farm 
require  some  knowledge  of  the  leading  sciences,  such  as 
botany,  chemistry,  entomology,  bacteriology,  and  a 
practical  knowledge  of  how  these  sciences  may  be 
applied.  It  is  necessary  to  have  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  entomology  and  chemistry  to  know  what  particular 
kind  of  insect  is  doing  damage  to  the  crop,  and  what 
kind  of  chemical  mixture,  when  properly  applied,  will 
combat  the  pest.  Broadly  speaking,  arsenicals,  such 
as  Paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead,  are  the  standbys 
in  fighting  insect  attacks,  but  there  is  a  class  of  insects, 
such  as  aphids  or  plant  lice,  which  have  no  biting  mouth- 
parts  and  must  be  killed  by  contact.  The  farmer  must 
be  able  to  discern  these  insects  and  use  kerosene  emulsion 
or  Black  leaf  40,  which  kill  by  contact.  Furthermore, 
he  must  know  when  to  use  these  various  poisons,  for 
unless  applied  at  the  proper  time  and  at  some  particular 
stage  in  the  life-history  of  the  insect  they  are 
non-effective. 

Fungous  diseases  require  a  knowledge  of  fungicides, 
such  as  Bordeaux  mixture,  lime-sulphur  solution  and 
other  preparations  used  in  preventing  grain  smut, 
potato  scab,  etc.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of  inoculating 
legume  seed  in  order  to  encourage  co-operation  between 
clovers  and  the  myriads  of  bacteria  which,  when  working 
together  harmoniously,  take  free  nitrogen  from  the  air 
and  add  it  to  the  soil.  In  the  stable  and  in  the  dairy 
the  farmer  must  observe  the  rules  of  sanitation  and 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  bacteriology  in  order  to 
prevent  disease  and  keep  down  the  bacterial  content 
in  milk  produced  in  the  herd.  Every  operation  on  the 
farm  is  in  accordance  with  or  guided  by  some  scientific 
rule,  and  successful  farming  calls  for  a  wider  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  nature  and  science  than  any  other  oc- 
cupation that  one  can-  name.  And  yet  it  is  said  that 
anyone  can  farm. 


In  addition  to  having  their  bonus  of  $690  cut  off 
this  year,  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Legislature 
should  have  their  sessional  indemnity  reduced  $100  for 
every  day  they  sit  after  the  15th  of  May. 


The  silo  is  destined  to  play  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  solving  the  annual  summer  feed  shortage. 
The  growing  number  of  farm  crops  found  suitable  for 
the  silo  is  extending  its  field  of  usefulness. 


Y\  hat  are  Ontario  dairymen  going  to  do  about  the 
marketing  of  their  products?  Are  they  content  with 
the  present  system  of  throwing  them  on  the  market,  or 
will  soirfb  real  co-operative  marketing  system  be  evolved? 


If  the  Government  at  Ottawa  can  make  that  $138,- 
000,000  a  real  saving  in  expenditures,  nobody  will 
object.  It  sounds  good  to  those  who  have  visions  of 
$400,000,000  per  year,  in  addition  to  a  national  debt 
of  two  and  a  quarter  billions. 


There  are  many  farms  where  a  good  system  of  crop 
rotation  could  be  used  to  better  advantage.  Think  it 
over  and  see  if  a  change  in  your  cropping  system  would 
not  give  you  larger  yields  and  do  something,  toward 
keeping  up  the  fertility  of  your  soil. 


Injurious  Seeds  in  Re-cleaned 
Screenings. 

Considerable  attention  during  recent  years  has  been 
given  to  the  problem  of  finding  some  use  for  re-cleaned 
screenings,  a  product  of  the  elevators.  Until  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  in  1921,  there  were 
numerous  complaints  from  feeders  because  of  the 
injury  to  young  stock  from  feeding  screenings  and  mill 
products.  The  Feeding  Stuffs  Act  of  1921  allows  a 
tolerance  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  objectionable 
weed  seeds  in  any  feeding  stuff  that  may  be  sold,  and 
standard  re-cleaned  screenings  which  are  sold  subject  to 
inspection  certificate  may  contain  up  to  three  per  cent, 
of  fine  black  seeds,  about  one-half  of  which,  or  one  and 
one-half  per  cent.,  on  the  average,  consist  of  those 
materials  designated  as  injurious.  These  standard 
re-cleaned  screenings,  although  sold  under  the  provision 
of  Section  20  of  the  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  or  mixing  with  other  feeds,  have  been  pur- 
chased and  no  doubt  fed  by  many  farmers  throughout 
Ontario  this  last  winter  just  as  received,  without  further 
mixing  or  cleaning  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  injurious 
seeds.  The  opinion  is  entertained  in  some  quarters 
that  these  standard  re-cleaned  screenings  containing 
three  per  cent,  of  fine  black  seeds,  one-half  of  which 
may  be  termed  injurious,  have  been  fed  during  the 
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past  winter  without  any  injurious  effects.  If  this  is 
the  case,  then  the  standard  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
allowed  in  this  feed  when  sold  under  the  Feeding  Stuffs 
Act  might  be  unnecessarily  severe,  and  a  loss  of  much 
good  feed  entailed  by  cleaning  to  a  tolerance  of  one-half 
of  one  per  cent.  The  Advisory  Board  under  the  Feeding 
Stuffs  Act  will  probably  be  meeting  this  month.  Is  it 
safe  for  them  to  conclude,  because  no  ill  results  havi 
been  reported  from  the  feeding  of  ground  standard 
re-cleaned  screenings  when  purchased  under  the  cer- 
tificate of  a  grain  inspector,  that  with  this  product 
they  may  safely  lower  the  standard  to  one  and  one-hall 
per  cent,  of  the  objectionable  seeds.  Those  who  haw- 
purchased  and  fed  standard  re-cleaned  screenings  could 
give  the  Advisory  Board  valuable  information,  if  the\ 
would  describe  their  experiences  and  indicate  what 
classes  of  stock  were  fed  these  screenings.  Hundreds 
of  farmers  in  Ontario  purchased  and  fed  these  standard 
re-cleaned  screenings  last  winter,  and  comment  by  them 
would  be  valuable  at  this  time.  From  the  viewpoint 
of  safety  in  feeding  practices,  and  from  the  viewpoint 
of  clean  farming,  we  are  personally  averse  to  relaxing 
in  any  regard  the  regulations  already  imposed.  How- 
ever, feeders  and  purchasers  of  re-cleaned  screenings 
are  in  a  position  to  give  very  valuable  information  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 


The  Spring  Clean-up. 

On  even  the  best  regulated  farm  there  is  bound  to 
be  considerable  debris  accumulate  around  the  buildings 
and  yards,  during  the  winter;  fences  get  out  of  line, 
limbs  break  from  trees  in  the  pasture  or  along  boundary 
lines,  all  of  which  gives  the  appearance  of  disorder.  It 
a  general  clean-up  or  over-haul  is  not  given  early  in  the 
spring  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  work  of  seeding  and 
harvest  to  crowd  in  and  the  place  is  not  put  in  ship- 
shape order  during  the  entire  season.  The  owner  is 
inwardly  disgusted  with  appearances  about  the  place 
and  visitors  wonder  why  the  disorder.  Tidy,  well- 
kept  yards,  buildings  and  farms  generally  are  all  too 
scarce  in  Canada;  so  much  so  as  to  attract  the  attention 
and  comment  of  the  passers-by.  The  task  of  cleaning 
up  is  not  so  big  once  a  person  goes  at  it.  The  trouble 
is  to  take  time  to  start.  Why  not  surprise  the  family, 
the  neighbors,  and  perhaps  yourself,  by  finishing  up  the 
chores  some  morning,  then  taking  the  boys  or  the  hired 
man  and  tackling  the  broken  limbs  lying  under  the 
trees  around  the  yard.  Rake  up  the  dead  grass  and 
twigs  for  a  bon-fire.  Put  the  wood  in  a  neat  pile,  then 
straighten  up  the  fence  around  the  house  and  fix  the 
gate  so  it  will  fasten.  By  the  time  this  is  done  the 
benefit  of  a  good  lawn,  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  for 
improving  appearance  may  appeal.  Then  the  need  ol 
freshening  up  with  a  little  paint  may  be  seen,  and  the 
material  planned  for. 

After  things  have  been  put  in  order  around  the  house 
and  yards,  tackle  the  barns,  road  and  lane  fences,  then 
cross  fences.  It  is  possible  to  work  a  great  improve- 
ment with  little  or  no  outlay  in  cash,  and  the  time  taken 
will  be  paid  for  many  times  over  in  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  things  are  in  order. 


Too  Much  Legislation. 

Two  hundred  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature  and  the  members  are  wondering  when  the 
session  will  end.  Provincial  statutes  are  already  clut- 
tered up  with  too  many  Acts.  What  is  needed  most  is 
some  co-operation  with  the  Federal  House  and  an 
honest  effort  made  to  frame  a  few  Dominion  laws  that 
will  co-ordinate  and  clarify  the  great  multiplicity  of 
provincial  enactments,  make  them  operative  through- 
out Canada,  and  wipe  out  of  existence  a  large  percent- 
age of  provincial  measures  that  are  unnecessary  and  con- 
fusing. Agriculturists  will  appreciate  the  significance 
of  this  statement  when  they  endeavor,  for  instance, 
to  gather  together  and  understand  all  the  legislation 
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governing  the  dairy  industry  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Much  of  it  is  obsolete  and  never  invoked,  and  so  it  is 
with  other  branches  of  the  industry.  However,  year 
after  year,  we  go  on  piling  up  legislation,  adding  and 
amending,  until  even  the  ofifcers  of  the  provincial 
departments  of  agriculture  are  buried  in  a  pile  of  en- 
actments that  represent  the  worthy  ambitions  of  min- 
isters and  private  members. 

Conditions  vary  in  the  different  provinces  of  Canada, 
but  not  as  much  as  do  the  laws  passed  by  the  nine 
provinces.  In  spirit  and  effect  the  measures  enacted 
piovincially  are  commendable.  New  laws  are  con- 
tinually necessary  as  the  industry  advances  and  de- 
velopment requires  the  general  adoption  of  modern 
methods.  Progress  is  more  rapid  in  some  provinces 
than  in  others;  consequently  regulations  must  differ 
in  some  respects,  but  there  are  fundamental  principles 
that  can  and  should  be  embodied  in  Federal  legislation 
which  will  tend  to  condense  and  clarify  the  Statutes, 
standardize  production  and  product,  and  in  the  end 
benefit  the  whole  agricultural  industry. 

The  legal  profession  are  also  alarmed  at  the  annual 
production  of  Acts  at  Queen's  Park,  Toronto.  Ths 
legislators  are  seemingly  too  ambitious,  and  even  private 
members  are  coming  forward  with  bills  faster  than  the 
I  louse  can  digest  them.  The  Province  would,  no  doubt, 
carry  on  for  another  year  without  much  inconvenience 
if  the  House  should  hold  over  a  few  bills  till  the  next 
session,  and  adjourn  so  the  members  may  get  home  in 
time  to  plant  their  corn. 


Our  House  of  Commons. 

By  Sandy  Fraser. 
I  was  tellin'  ye,  a  while  back,  aboot  Jennie  and  me 
gaein'  tae  Ottawa  and  takin'  in  the  performance  that 
they  call  "the  Opening  of  Parliament."  Weel,  when  the 
ceremonies  in  the  Senate  Chamber  were  at  an  end 
and  the  ladies  in  the  fancy  gowns  had  got  through 
admirin'  themselves  for  the  time  being,  the  party  broke 
up  and  the  next  we  saw  o'  these  "birds  o'  Paradise"  they' 
were  gathered  in  bunches  in  the  halls  o'  the  building, 
gossiping  away  like  ony  o'  the  rest  o'  their  sex  and,  noo 
and  again,  cornering  up  some  unfortunate  Member  o' 
Parliament  that  hadna  been  able  tae  mak'  good  his 
escape  tae  the  Hoose  o'  Commons.  All  the  Members 
were  supposed  tae  meet  there  as  soon  as  the  Governor- 
general  had  finished  his  "Speech  from  the  Throne" 
and  oor  Honorable  Premier,  Hon.  Mackenzie  King, 


had  been  given  time  tae  change  frae  his  official  uniform 
tae  his  civilized  clothes  again. 

He  had  the  honor  o'  lookin'  after  Lady  Byng  while 
her  husband  was  otherwise  engaged,  d'ye  mind,  and  he 
had  tae  dress  for  the  part,  of  coorse.  Clothes  gae  a 
lang  way  towards  makin'  the  man,  at  times,  ye  ken. 
In  fact,  they're  quite  an  important  item  in  oor  present- 
day  civilization. 

Weel,  alang  wi'  a  guid  mony  ithers  wha  were  in- 
terested in  seeing  all  that  they  could  for  the  price  o_ 
their  tickets,  Jennie  and  I  went  over  tae  the  House  o 
Commons  and  got  a  comfortable  seat  in  the  Gallery 
where  we  could  get  a  bird's-eye  view  o'  the  bunch  o 
law-makers  that  the  electors  o'  Canada  had  sent  here 
tae  "represent"  them,  as  the  saying  is.  (Gin  they  were 
tae  say  "misrepresent  them"  instead,  I'm  dootin  but 
that  they'd  be  juist  aboot  as  close  tae  the  mark.) 

Hooever,  there  they  were,  and  quite  a  gang  o'  them, 
too,  when  ye  cam'  tae  think  o'  the  fact  that  we  are 
payin'  every  last  man  o'  them  foor  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  comin'  here  and  sittin'  on  those  seats  for  a 
matter  o'  three  months  oot  o'  the  twelve  or  perhaps 
a  wee  bit  langer.  Of  coorse  there's  a  lot  o'  them  get 
twice  or  three  times  this  amount  but  it's  foor  thousand 
that  the  least  important  man  in  the  lot  gets,  and  he 
doesn't  even  hae  to  think  which  way  he  should  vote, 
when  the  time  comes;  they  hae  a  mon  appointed  for  the 
purpose  o'  tellin'  him  all  aboot  that  and  for  seein'  that 
he's  on  hand  when  needed.  Ye  see,  a  lot  o'  them  get 
sick  o'  listenin'  tae  lang- winded  speakers  wha  never  got 
far  enough  away  frae  their  wives  in  the  last  twenty 
years  tae  get  the  chance  tae  say  what  was  on  their 
minds,  and  they  sneak  oot  by  the  back  door  and  tak'  a 
stroll  doon-toon  tae  see  what  may  be  gaein'  on.  And 
these  chaps  have  tae  be  gathered  in,  of  coorse,  whenever 
a  Bill  is  tae  be  voted  on,  or  anything  like  that.  Sae 
they  hae  what  they  call  the  "party  whip"  tae  line  the 
boys  up  on  these  special  occasions. 

But,  talkin'  aboot  salaries,  I  canna  help  thinkin' 
that  foor  thousand  dollars  is  an  unco'  lot  o'  siller  for  one 
common  man  tae  be  handling  these  hard  times.  I 
saw  by  the  papers,  a  few  weeks  back,  that  one  o'  the 
Members  o'  Parliament,  by  the  name  o'  Ross,  frae  North 
Simcoe,  made  a  proposal  that  all  Member's  wages  be  cut 
doon  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  In  the  interests  o' 
economy  he  tfiought  that  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  and  na  mair,  should  be  the  amount  allowed 
each  o'  them  for  rinning  expenses,  chewin'-tobacco  for  the 
Progressives  included. 

But  the  newspaper  gaes  on  tae  say  that  Mr.  Ross' 
suggestion  was  not  received  by  the  ither  Members 
present  wi'  ony  great  outburst  o'  applause.  What  I'm 
wondering  at  is  that  they  didn't  carry  him  oot  and 
throw  him  intae  the  Ottawa  River.  Mony  a  man  that 
started  in  tae  reform  his  fellowmen  has  gotten  mair  for 
less.  When  oor  Members  o'  Parliament  start  reducin' 
their  ain  salaries  the  end  o'  all  things  will  be  at  hand. 
Ideas  o'  that  kind  are  not  allowed  tae  be  taught  in  the 
school  o'  politics. 

But,  tae  get  back  on  the  track  again';  when  Jennie 
and  I  had  had  time  tae  look  aboot  us  and  tak'  in  what 
was  gaein'  on,  the  first  chap  we  recognized  was  Mac- 
kenzie King,  himsel'.  He  was  talkin'  away  and  layin' 
doon  the  law  tae  the  fellows  across  the  aisle,  as  though 
he  was  a  regular  ordained  preacher  giving  them  a  sermon 
on  the  "Terrors  o'  Judgement." 

But  the  minute  he  was  through  up  jumps  a  thin- 
faced  chap,  that  had  been  sittin'  opposite  him,  and 
started  in  tae  deny  ilka  thing  that  oor  Honorable  Premier 
had  said.  Sure  eneuch,  it  was  Meighen!  I  kenned  him 
the  meenute  I  laid  eyes  on  him,  frae  the  pictures  I  had 
seen  o'  him  in  the  comic  papers.  Gin  ye  want  a  true 
photograph  there's  where  ye'll  find  it;  I've  always 
noticed  that.  He's  a  sharp  speaker,  is  Meighen,  and 
I  thocht  for  a  second  that  he  wasna  leavin'  Mackenzie 
King  a  foot  tae  stand  on.  But  na  fear  o'  that.  Before 
Meighen  was  fairly  back  in  his  seat  the  Premier  was 
pointin'  oot  his  mistak'  tae  him,  and  tae  the  ithers 
present.  "I  want  to  make  myself  clear,"  says  he;  and 
na  doot  he  did,  for  the  wind  seemed  to  hae  been  taken 
oot  o'  the  sails  o'  the  Opposition  leader  for  once. 

But  juist  then  anither  chap,  that  had  been  sittin' 
wi'  his  hat  on,  a  few  seats  further  up,  jumped  tae  his  feet 
and  started  a  row  on  his  ain  account.  He  didna  agree 
wi'  either  o'  the  previous  speakers  and  started  tae 
show  them  how  far  intae  the  pathway  o'  error  they  both 
had  strayed. 

"That's  Crerar,"  says  Jennie.  "I  knew  him  as  soon 
as  I  saw  him  sittin'  there,  the  only  one  in  the  Hoose  wi' 
his  hat  on.  It's  no'  against  the  rules,  of  coorse,  but  he 
got  that  habit  back  on  the  farm  when  he  was  tryin' 
tae  prove  tae  his  wife  that  he  could  dae  as  he  pleased  in 
his  ain  house.  It  has  become  a  sort  o'  emblem  o' 
authority  wi'  him,  I'm  thinkin",  she  concludes. 

Hooever,  Crerar  can  mak'  the  ither  fellows  sit  up  and 
tak'  notice,  when  he  likes,  and  the  Progressive  Party 
has  na  reason  tae  feel  ashamed  o'  their  leader.  He 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  it's  no'  his  ain  thumb-nail, 
either. 

I  saw  a  criticism  o'  oor  "Farmer's  Party"  in  anither 
o'  the  newspapers,  lately.  It  said  that  the  Progressive 
Members  were  no'  feelin'  vera  muckle  at  hame  in  their 
new  positions,  as  yet.  They  hadna  acquired  the 
"parliamentary  manner"  o'  some  o'  the  auld  hands, 
and  that  there  was  the  atmosphere  o'  the  'Township 
Council  meeting  amang  them.  As  the  paper  expressed 
it:  "they  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  their  hands." 

Weel,  there's  na  muckle  tae  that.  This  first  shyness 
will  soon  wear  awa'  and  their  hands  will  quit  botherin' 
them.  I  only  hope  that  they  willna  learn  the  trick 
o'  gettin'  them  intae  the  public  purse  tae  the  same 
extent  that  some  o'  their  predecessors  did  in  the  past. 
A  lot  o'  those  auld  chaps  kenned  what  their  hands  were 
for,  a'richt  enough. 

"Uncle  Sandy,"  says  Jennie  tae  me  as  soon  as  Crerar 


had  got  through  wi'  what  he  had  tae  say.  "dae  ye  see  Miss 
McPhail  over  there?" 

"I  should  think  I  dae,"  I  replied,  "I've  been  lookin* 
at  her  ever  since  I  cam'  in  here.  She's  keepin'  wonder- 
ful quiet,  for  a  woman,"  says  I.  "That's  what  she 
promised  tae  do,"  returned  Jennie.  "The  men  would 
hae  never  let  her  in  here  gin  they  thocht  she  would  dare 
tae  interrupt  them." 

"Hoot,  Jennie,"  says  I,  "They'll  all  be  listenin'  tae 
her  before  the  end  o'  the  Session,  mark  that.  If  not, 
it'll  be  a  warld's  record.  Look  at  Lady  Astor,  over  in 
the  Auld  Country.  She  and  Lloyd  George  hae  it  all  tae 
themselves,  maist  o'  the  time." 

She's  a  smart  appearin'  lassie,  is  this  Miss  McPhail 
and  looked  quite  at  hame  sittin'  behind  her  desk  in  the 
front  row,  wi'  a  big  bunch  o'  flowers  beside  her.  She 
was  amang  the  Progressives,  of  coorse.  I  suppose 
they  look  on  her  as  a  sort  o'  a  "mascot,"  the  same  as  the 
regiments  that  went  tae  France  a  few  years  back  did 
with  some  o'  the  wee  animals  they  would  be  taking  alang 
with  them.  Something  that  was  supposed  tae  bring 
them  good  luck,  ye  see. 

That  reminds  me  o'  what  I  heard  a  young  French- 
Canadian  chap  say,  one  time.  He  was  talkin'  aboot 
the  school-teacher  that  had  been  hired  in  his  section. 
"She's  just  about  so  high,"  says  he,  puttin'  oot  his  hand 
aboot  four  feet  from  the  groond,  "and  what  you  t'ink 
she  get?    Five  dollar  a  day,  by  gee!" 

Weel,  by  the  time  Jennie  and  I  had  located  a  few 
mair  o'  oor  auld  acquaintances,  such  as  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Fielding  and  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  and  a  few  ithers, 
somebody  was  callin'  for  an  adjournment.  It  was  a 
short  day,  tae  be  sure,  but  as  the  pay  went  on  juist 
the  same  naebody  objected  tae  callin'  the  thing  off  and 
agreein'  tae  meet  four  days  later  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

It's  queer  hours  they  keep,  these  legislators  we  hae 
sent  tae  Ottawa.  There's  no'  muckle  "daylight  saving" 
aboot  them,  although  they  hae  half  a  notion  tae  force 
it  on  the  country.  They're  a  pretty  happy-go-lucky 
bunch,  a'richt  enough.  They  start  work  when  they  get 
guid  and  ready  and  they  quit  when  they  get  tired  hearin' 
themselves  talk.  Na  doot  they're  necessary,  in  a  way, 
but  gin  it  were  me  was  foreman  on  the  job,  I'd  gie  the 
sack  tae  aboot  half  o'  them  and  then  find  wark  for  the 
rest,  some  way  or  ither. 

But  as  Jennie  said  that  night  on  the  train,  gaein 
hame;  "If  every  business  concern  in  the  country  would 
follow  the  example  o'  the  Government  the  problem  o' 
"unemployment"  would  be  solved.  Everybody  would 
hae  a  job — at  killin'  time,  if  naething  else." 


A  Cartoon  in  Words. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  magazine  I  notice  an  apt 
cartoon.  Several  men  are  pulling  a  heavy  wagon,  with 
the  box  on,  up  a  long,  steady  incline.  This  wagon  has 
a  long  tongue  On  the  end  of  the  pole  a  couple  of 
fellows  are  pulling  with  dogged  determination,  the 
perspiration  falling  from  their  cheeks  as  apples  fall  from 
a  tree  in  autumn.  These  two  fellows  are  calling  to  the 
others  to  "grab  the  pole  and  pull  too!"  One  or  two 
other  men,  by  pushing  for  dear  life  on  the  rear  of  the 
wagon,  are  doing  as  much  as  the  two  on  the  pole  towards 
getting  the  wagon  up  the  hill.  Beside  the  wagon  on 
both  sides  several  people  are  giving  a  friendly,  one- 
handed  shove  whenever  asked;  they  are  not  much 
interested,  but  "would  hate  to  see  the  thing  fall  back 
now  once  it's  started."  Along  both  sides  of  the  road 
saunter  the  herd.  Little  do  they  care  whether  the  others 
accomplish  anything  or  not;  but  if  they  do  this  herd 
will  help  them  share  in  the  success.  Some  of  them 
are  pokng  fun  at  the  endeavor,  others  are  bitterly 
criticizing  it,  while  others  still  are  smilingly  looking 
on  at  the  show.  One  man  is  remarking  crabbedly, 
"Those  two  fellows  on  the  pole  are  doing  it  all,"  just 
as  if  the  two  fellows  were  to  blame.  To  this  a  brother- 
in-afffiction  replies,  "If  anyone  else  did  take  hold  and 
pull  on  the  pole,  those  two  fellows  would  be  mad!" 
But  the  worst  feature  is  that  three  men  are  actually 
sitting  in  the  wagon  smoking  cigars  or  eating  mince  pie 
and  are  being  pulled  up  and  over  the  hill  by  the  efforts  of 
other  people! 

This  cartoon  is  designed  to  showeach  member  of  the 
organization  of  which  the  paper  is  the  organ,  exactly 
where  he  should  from  now  on  place  himself  regarding 
the  work  of  the  organization.  But  it  applies  with  equal' 
vigor  to  any  institution ;  to  the  Oddfellows,  Free  Masons, 
Sons  of  Temperance,  the  public  school,  the  Church,  and 
many  others.  Never  stop  to  think  out  which  persons 
in  your  organization  are  on  the  pole,  or  behind  shoving, 
or  in  the  cart,  because  that  places  you  in  the  group 
who  are  doing  nothing  but  criticizing.  Never  dwell 
upon  where  you  yourself  have  been  in  the  past.  Let 
the  past  be  past.  But  decide  this  moment  where  you 
will  be  in  the  future  You  have  five  choices:  first,  on 
the  pole  pulling;  second,  behind  the  wagon  shoving; 
third,  walking  alongside  giving  a  little  help  when  asked, 
fourth,  doing  nothing  but  looking  on  at  the  sbow;  fifth 
in  the  wagon  being  carried  up  hill  by  the  struggling 
efforts  of  other  people. 

In  the  words  of  a  well-known  writer  (adapted  to  suit 
our  purposes  here):  "If  you  are  a  member  of  an  organ- 
ization, work  for  that  organization,  speak  well  of  it, 
think  well  of  it,  stand  by  it  and  by  the  principles  it 
represents.  An  ounce  of  loyalty  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cleverness.  If  you  must  villify,  condemn  and  eternally 
disparage,  resign  your  position  and  when  you  are  out- 
side condemn  to  your  heart's  content.  But  I  pray  you, 
so  long  as  you  are  part  of  an  institution  do  not  condemn 
it.  Not  that  you  will  injure  the  institution — not  that — 
but  when  you  disparage  the  concern  of  which  you  are  a 
part,  you  disparage  yourself." 

Nova   Scotia.  Reginald  A.  Rappold. 
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How  the  Government  Supervises  Live  Stock  Yards, 


DURING  the  year  1^21  there  were  320,229  head  of 
cattle,  66,937  head  of  calves,  289,013  head  of 
hogs  and  267,614  head  of  sheep  graded  and  sold 
at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto.  This  quantity  of 
Bye  stock  represents  an  immense  sum  of  money,  the 
sum  total  of  which  runs  into  many  millions  of  dollars, 
winch  has  been  paid  to  the  live-stock  producers  of 
Ontario  for  the  most  part,  as  a  result  of  their  work  and 
investment  in  breeding  and  fitting  these  animals  for 
the  market.  There  are  few  farmers  in  Ontario  who  do 
not  keep  some  live  stoelc,  and  practically  everyone 
who  does  so  has  some  stock  to  sell  to  the  market  at  some 
time  or  other  during  the  year.  The  Union  Stock  Yards 
at  Toronto  is  the.  biggest  live-stock  market  in  Ontario, 
and  it  therefore  follows  that  every  farmer  who  ships 
or  sells  and  markets  animals  has  an  interest  in  the  way 
in  which  these  yards  are  conducted;  more  especially 
since  the  prices  paid  on  the  Toronto  Yards  determine 
in  large  measure  the  prices  that  will  rule  for  the  time 
being  in  all  parts  of  the  Province.  In  view  of  these 
facts  it  is  only  natural  that  there  should  be  some  super- 
vision of  the  way  this  large  business  is  conducted  on 
behalf  of  the  general  public,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the 
producer  whose  stock  is  sold  there  by  drovers  and 
commission  firms,  but  also  on  behalf  of  the  consuming 
public  who  ultimately  pay  the  price.  Obviously  also 
this  supervision  must  be  exercised  by  some  impartial 
party,  and  there  is  no  person  or  group  so  impartial  in 
its  attitude  as  the  Government  of  the  country.  Conse- 
quently it  is  upon  the  Government  that  the  duty  of 
supervising  operations  on  the  yards  falls,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  story  which  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  has 
obtained  for  its  readers  as  to  the  actual  manner  in 
\\hii  h  this  supervision  is  handled. 

Supervision  of  all  live-stock  yards  in  Canada  is 
brought  about  in  practically  the  same  way,  so  that  when 
we  describe  the  activities  of  the  Government  agents  on 
the  Toronto  yards,  the  same  description  will  apply  to 
all  other  yards  with  but  few  changes.  Naturally  it  is 
the  Dominion  Government  which  exercises  this  super- 
vision, owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  considered  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
supervise  all  matters  connected  with 
the  marketing  of  farm  crops  and  live 
stock.  Market  laws  and  regulations 
emanate  for  the  most  part  from  Ottawa 
and  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  a  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  all  marketing  machinery  in  Canada 
from  coast  to  coast  wherever  it  con- 
cerns  the  country  as  a  whole.  Any 
marketing  problem  of  an  interpro- 
vincial  or  international  character  is 
dealt  with  by  the  Dominion  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
natural  that  the  Live-Stock  Branch  of 
this  Department  should  be  in  charge 
of  the  supervision  of  the  live-stock 
yards.  As  will  be  seen  later,  this 
supervision  is  a  very  real  one,  and  it 
is  so  important  a  part  of  the  work  of 
thi9  Branch  that  a  Markets  Division 
has  been  created  to  take  care  of  it. 

The  central  staff  at  Ottawa  is 
busy  all  of  the  time  compiling  market 
reports,  which  give  a  true  and  exact 
impression  of  the  condition  of  the 
markets  in  any  part  of  Canada  from 
week  to  week;  and  this  staff  also  makes 
a  study  of  the  condition  and  numbers 
of  the  various  kinds  of  stock  arriving 
at  the  several  markets  so  that  in- 
telligent efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  live-stock 
industry  may  be  made.  At  each  of  the  markets  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Markets  Division  are  stationed  and 
these  men  have  it  in  their  power,  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  Live-Stock  Commissioner  at  Ottawa  and  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  see  that  the  regulations 
passed  by  the  Dominion  Government  are  carried  out 
by  all  who  do  business  on  the  Yards.  They  are  there 
to  see  that  fair  play  is  accorded  to  everyone  and  that 
dishonesty  is  minimized.  They  are  also  there  for  the 
purpose  of  issuing  true  and  accurate  market  reports  to 
the  public  so  that,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  real  state  of 
the  market  will  be  revealed  to  every  buyer  and  shipper. 

Market  Reports  and  Grading. 
The  issuing  of  these  market  reports  constitutes  one 
of  the  important  lines  of  work  done  by  these  officials 
on  the  stock  yards.  Two  reports  are  issued  on  each 
market  day  to  the  Canadian  Press  Limited,  one  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  another  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  These  press  reports  are  sent 
over  the  wires  to  all  daily  newspapers  in  Canada  that 
will  use  them  and,  in  addition,  representatives  of  all  the 
Toronto  daily  papers  get  the  most  of  the  information 
they  publish  from  the  office  of  the  Government  repre- 
sentative. This  is  not  true  with  respect  to  the  sales 
made  by  any  particular  commission  firm,  and  it  has 
been  pointed  out  to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  that 
these  published  sales  are  not  always  a  reliable  guide  to 
the  state  of  the  market,  since  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
any  firm  to  publish  only  the  good  prices  received.  The 
only  fair  way  to  guage  the  market  is  from  the  scale 
tickets,  or  the  tickets  that  are  officially  made  out  by 
the  weighmaster  when  the  cattle  are  sold  and  weighed. 
These  tickets  show  all  necessary  information,  and  the 


weight  of  the  animals  is  stamped  on  the  ticket  in  such 
a  way  that  it  cannot  be  changed.  The  price  and  all 
parties  to  the  contract  are  also  shown  so  that  these 
scale  tickets,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  Co.,  another  to  the  commission  firm  handling 
the  sale,  and  another  to  the  buyer,  can  be  referred  to 
at  any  time  and  offer  a  reliable  indication  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  market.  The  Government  representative 
has  access  to  these  tickets,  and  can  compel  their 
production  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
prices  at  which  stock  was  sold,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  at  the  truth  of  a  matter  under  dispute.  All  of 
the  market  reports  issued  by  the  Markets  Division  are 
based  upon  information  taken  from  these  scale  tickets 
and,  as  well  as  their  knowledge  of  the  market,  are  used 
also  for  the  grading  or  classification  of  the  stock  sold. 
Each  day,  in  addition  to  the  reports  issued  to  the  press, 
a  statement  of  representative  sales  is  forwarded  to 
Ottawa  and  is  used  there  for  reference  and  the  com- 
pilation of  information.  A  daily  price-list  is  also  sent 
to  Ottawa  and,  each  week  at  the  close  of  the  Thursday 
market,  weekly  comments  are  also  forwarded.  A 
summary  is  sent  each  month,  and  the  year's  business 
on  the  market  is  also  summarized  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  all  live  stock 
coming  on  the  market  is  graded.  This  does  not  mean 
that  everything  is  graded  on  a  quality  basis,  because 
the  grader  does  not  do  the  grading  until  the  day  after 
the  stock  is  sold,  and  then  he  does  not  see  the  stock. 
What  he  does  is  to  grade  according  to  price  only,  and 
all  of  the  grading  is  done  according  to  the  information 
to  be  obtained  from  the  scale  tickets.  It  happens  that 
in  the  case  of  cattle,  selling  is  done  on  a  quality  basis, 
but  in  the  case  of  hogs  there  is  as  yet  nothing  like  selling 
on  a  quality  basis.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that  there 
is  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  hegs  reaching 
Toronto  yards  that  will  make  "leanest,"  or  the  highest 
quality  bacon,  but  at  the  same  time,  out  of  289,013 
hogs  going  through  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in  1921, 
there  were  281,442  hogs  that,  according  to  price  received, 
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ollars  worth  of  livestock  are  handled  each  year  in  the  yards  and 
supervision  protects  the  interests  of  producers  to  a  great  extent. 


graded  selects.  This  means  that  "selects"  includes 
many  hogs  that,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  finest  bacon 
type.  It  is  grading  on  a  quality  basis  that  is  to  be 
attempted  May  1,  after  which  time  the  packers  have 
agreed  to  pay  a  differential  of  10  per  cent,  between 
standard  bacon  hogs  and  "smooth,  thick"  hogs,  as  well 
as  other  differentials  between  grades  where  the  quality 
differs  more  markedly.  The  grader  on  the  stock  yards 
now  grades  according  to  price,  and  this  information 
can  be  secured  from  the  scale  tickets  better  than  from 
anywhere  else.  These  tickets  state  whether  the  animals 
weighed  are  steers  or  heifers  and  the  weight  being  given 
it  is  easy,  with  a  knowledge  of  prices  current  on  the 
market,  to  classify  the  stock  as  it  should  be  done. 
The  only  difficulty  is  where  there  is  a  mixed  carload  or 
lot  of  cattle,  all  of  which  sell  at  one  price  to  one  buyer. 
In  this  case  there  is  little  difficulty,  because  the  price 
will  indicate  whether  or  not  the  heifers  or  steers  were 
fair,  good  or  common.  Wires  are  sent  from  the  Toronto 
yards  to  Winnipeg  on  the  first  three  days  of  the  week, 
and  wires  are  received  from  Winnipeg  and  from  Buffalo 
also,  the  latter  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
of  each  week.  Buffalo  has  less  bearing  on  the  Toronto 
market  now  than  formerly,  but  it  still  has  a  tendency  to 
influence  our  market. 

Immature  Calf  Regulations. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  lines  of  supervision  entrusted 
to  the  representative  of  the  Government  on  the  stock 
yards  is  the  control  of  the  marketing  of  immature  calves. 
These  "bob"  calves  or  "slinks"  are  unfit  for  human 
food,  and  formerly  there  was  considerable  business 
done  in  their  sale,  in  which  it  was  the  practice  of  un- 
scrupulous dealers  to  buy  them  up  for  little  or  nothing 
and  sell  them  out  as  good  veal.    During  the  last  year 


or  more  there  have  been  regulations  in  force  making  it 
illegal  to  sell  calves  for  human  food  that  are  less  than 
three  weeks  old,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  representative 
on  the  yards  to  enforce  these  regulations.  These  regu- 
lations state  that  all  immature  calves  without  mothers 
must  be  condemned.  Before  the  market  opens  in  the 
morning  all  calves  are  inspected  by  an  officer  of  the 
Government,  and  any  that  are  found  too  young  are 
tagged  with  a  metal  tag  in  the  left  ear.  They  are  then 
taken  to  a  separate  pen  and  kept  under  lock  and  key, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  record  is  kept  of  them  by  the 
inspector.  All  of  the  condemned  calves  must  go  to  a 
packer  who  has  tank  facilities,  and  no  use  can  be  made 
of  them  but  to  take  off  the  hide  and  throw  them  into 
the  tank.  All  of  these  packing  plants  are  inspected 
by  representatives  of  the  Health  of  Animals  Branch 
of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  so  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  packer  doing  anything  with 
the  condemned  calves,  but  put  them  in  the  tank.  I f  a 
cow  calves  in  the  yards,  or  en  route,  or  if  she  and  her 
calf  are  both  sent  to  the  yards,  the  commission  firm 
to  whom  they  are  consigned  may  get  permission  to 
move  an  immature  calf  out  of  the  yards  by  going  to  the 
representative  of  the  Government  and  getting  a  written 
order  for  its  removal,  but  under  no  condition  is  such  an 
order  given  unless  it  has  a  mother.  Formerly  there 
used  to  be  carloads  of  slink  veal  sent  to  the  yards,  but 
since  these  regulations  came  into  effect  the  trade  has 
been  pretty  well  stopped. 

Supervision  of  the  Exchange. 
All  of  the  firms  doing  business  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  live  stock  on  the  yards  are  members  of  the 
Toronto  Live-Stock  Exchange.  This  organization  is 
one  intended  to  regulate  the  trading  on  the  yards  and 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Com- 
pany, which  owns  the  yards  and  supplies  the  pens  and 
accommodation  for  the  stock  until  it  is  marketed. 
The  Live-Stock  Exchange  exerts  its  influence  only  on 
the  manner  in  which  trading  in  live  stock  is  carried 
out  on  the  yards,  and  has  its  own  rules,  regulations  and 
by-laws  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa 
before  they  can  be  applied  to  the 
business  of  the  yards.  The  Exchange 
lays  down  its  own  rules  as  to  the  way 
business  must  be  conducted  with  fair- 
ness to  all,  and  provides  for  the  prompt 
checking  up  of  all  attempts  to  carry 
on  dishonest  practices.  We  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  carefully 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  this 
organization  and  we  have  never  had 
the  privilege  of  reading  over  any  that 
were  as  strict  or  as  watertight  in  all 
respects.  These  rules  provide  in  the 
first  place  that  all  sales  of  live  stock 
to  any  persons  buying  on  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  must  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Exchange  and  the  rules  provide 
that  all  salesmen  regularly  engaged  in 
selling  live  stock  on  commission, 
either  for  themselves,  or  for  any  trader, 
dealer,  or  speculator,  must  be  of  the 
full  age  of  21  years  and  must  be 
members  in  good  standing,  of  the 
Exchange.  These  rules  mean  that 
the  business  done  on  the  yards  is  very 
closely  watched  by  the  Exchange^  and 
provisions  are  made  whereby  the  Board 
of  Directors  must  investigate  every 
case  of  unfair  dealing  reported  to  them  This  Board 
has  the  power  to  fine,  suspend,  or  expel  from  the  fc-x- 
change,  any  unruly  member,  and  the  rules  provide  that 
no  business  may  be  done  on  the  yards  on  Sundays  or 
other  holidays  named  in  the  regulations  or  fixed  by  the 
Board.  Every  precaution  is  apparently  taken  to  see 
that  business  is  done  fairly,  and  it  is  these  precautions, 
doubtless,  that  make  it  possible  for  all  of  the  business 
of  a  large  market  to  be  done  solely  by  word  of  mouth. 
Each  salesman  knows  that  he  can  and  will  be  expelled 
from  the  exchange  if  he  does  not  play  the  game,  and, 
therefore,  acts  accordingly. 

Over  all  of  these  activities  of  the  Live-Stock  Exchange 
the  representative  of  the  Government  exercises  caret ul 
supervision,  and  wherever  he  finds  that  someone  has 
broken  or  is  breaking  the  rules  and  regulations,  he  re- 
ports this  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Exchange,  with  the 
demand  that  it  be  rectified  at  once.  He  has  the  power 
to  examine,  at  any  time,  all  of  the  records  of  the  Ex- 
change for  the  purpose  of  verifying  any  transactions 
'that  may  have  taken  place  or  of  investigating  any 
complaint  that  may  have  been  made  to  him.  No  new 
rules  may  be  made  by  the  Exchange  unless  they  are  first 
approved  by  the  Government.  Any  shipper  who  may 
have  consigned  stock  to  one  of  the  commission  firms 
on  the  yards  and  who  feels  sure  that  he  has  been  de- 
frauded or  unfairly  treated  by  this  firm  may  write  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Exchange  and  demand  an  in- 
vestigation; and  in  securing  this  investigation  the  shipper 
will  have  the  assistance  of  the  Government  repre- 
sentative. 

Regulations  Under  the  Live-Stock  Act. 
There  was  passed  in  Ottawa  in  1917  an  act  called 
(Continued  on  page  526.) 
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Clydesdale  and  Shire  Shows. 

By  Scotland  Yet. 

The  two  great  draft  horse  breeds — the  Clydesdale 
and  the  Shire- — have  had  their  annual  shows — the  one 
in  Glasgqw,  the  other  in  London.  This  year  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  Shire  horse  event,  which  took 
place  during-  the  last  week  in  February.  I  there  met 
and  conversed  with  John  Rowell.  He  was  greatly 
aged,  and  had  nothing  to  spare  in  the  way  of  a  reserve 
of  strength.  The  show  as  such  was  a  conspicuous 
success.  So  far  as  I  could  learn  in  conversation  with 
leading  exhibitors  and  breeders,  there  has  been  a  distinct 
reversion  in  the  ranks  of  Shire  horse  breeders  to  the 
older  type  of  horse;  I  mean  the  very  rough,  hairy-legged 
sort.  One  successful  breeder  declared  that  you  could 
never  have  too  much  hair  on  the  legs  if  it  was  the  right 
kind  of  hair.  Another  went  even  further;  his  formula 
was,  "No  hair,  no  horse."  This,  in  part,  explains  the 
decrease  in  the  popularity  of  the  Shire  for  export  pur- 
poses, and  also  in  Ireland.  I  was  to-day  looking  over 
the  report  of  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
year  ended  May,  1920.  It  is  belated,  but  none  the  less 
is  it  full  of  interest.  While  the  number  of  Clydesdale 
stallions  licensed  by  the  Department  was  increased, 
the  number  of  Shires  was  decreased.  The  Clydesdale 
undoubtedly  extends  his  orbit  in  England.  The  Shire 
is  unknown  in  Scotland.  The  two  champions  of  the 
Shire  Horse  Show,  Harboro'  Nulli  Secundus  33231, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Stanton,  near  to  Oshbourne,  and  Cross- 
ways  Fair  Maid  102484  are  both  very  rough  animals 
with  any  amount  of  wiry  hair.  The  stallion  has  a  fine 
head  and  neck  and  beautifully  laid  shoulders.  Messrs 
James  Forshaw  &  Sons,  Carltinon,  Trent,  showed  an 
exceptionally  grand  big  dark  grey  horse.  The  sort  is 
seldom  seen  nowadays.  He  was  quite  an  outstanding 
animal  in  his  class,  although  he  did  not  get  to  the  top. 

Clydesdales  made  a  remarkably  strong  exhibit  at 
Glasgow.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years  the  Nether 
Hall  stud  was  represented  at  the  Show.  A.  M.  Mont- 
gomery has  broken  through  the  cast-iron  rule  to  which 
the  firm  of  A.  &  VV.  Montgomery  adhered  for  many  years, 
of  never  exhibiting  at  Glasgow.  Their  reasons  for  that 
lay  deep  and  dated  back  to  1885.  Young  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery not  only  exhibited  but  won  supreme  honors, 
carrying  off  all  the  champion  trophies  with  his  four- year- 
old  Fyvie  Sensation  20042,  the  supreme  champion  at 
the  H.  &  A's.  in  1920  and  1921.  This  is  a  beautifully 
balanced  young  horse.  In  his  own  class  he  met  a 
particularly  formidable  opponent  in  James  Kilpatrick's 
five-year-old  Craigie  Excellence  19971.  This  horse  won 
the  Cawdor  Cup  in  1921,  and  was  first  in  1920.  He  is 
a  beautifully  balanced  and  greatly  improved  horse.  He 
certainly  was  never  seen  to  better  advantage  than  at 
this  show.  The  reserve  champion  overhead  was 
John  P.  Sleigh's  home-bred,  nine-year-old  Kismet 
18417,  which  won  in  the  class  for  stallions  eight  years 
old  and  over.  He  was  supreme  champion  in  1917. 
He  had  a  tie  in  his  own  class  with  A.  M.  Montgomery's 
very  notable  horse  Baron's  Seal  17097,  rising  eleven 
years  old,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  great  career  Baron's 
Seal  had  to  take  second  place.  He  has  not  been  seen 
in  public  since  1915,  when  he  was  champion  at  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  interval  he  has  been  ploughed  every 
winter  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  his  genital 
organs.  No  horse  excels  him  in  fidelity  to  Clydesdale 
type.  He  stands  and  moves  to  perfection,  but  he 
remains  rather  deficient  in  masculine  character.  Some 
very  fine  horses  were  exhibited  in  the  younger  classes. 
The  leader  among  the  three-year-olds  was  James  Gray's 
Vim  20451,  which  last  year  was  first  at  the  Highland. 
He  was  considered  to  be  fortunate  in  beating  John 
Johnstone's  Demonstrator  20543,  a  magnificent  big 
colt  with  a  grand  top,  and  this  idea  of  their  relative 
merits  was  confirmed  in  the  following  week  at  the  Aber- 
deen show  when  Demonstrator  was  placed  first  and  Vim 
second.  In  the  class  of  two-year-old  colts  The  Northern 
Stud  (Ltd.),  Elgin,  went  first  with  the  fine  colt  Flashdale 
20576,  bred  at  Harviestown,  and  the  first  yearling  was 
from  Lord  Forteviot  of  Dufferin,  an  own  brother  to 
the  beautiful  filly  Genista,  which  was  first  at  Glasgow 
when  a  yearling. 

The  two  Breed  Societies,  the  Clydesdale  and  the 
Shire,  have  recently  held  their  annual  meetings.  The 
new  President  of  the  Clydesdale  Society  is  James  Weir, 
Sandilands,  Lanark,  easily  the  doyen  of  Clydesdale 
breeders  and  judges.  The  Vice-President  is  A.  M. 
Montgomery  of  Nether  Hall.  The  membership  of  the 
Society  stands  at  close  upon  4,000,  while  the  member- 
ship of  the  Shire  Horse  Society  stands  at  6,500.  Having 
regard  to  the  relative  extent  of  the  Shire  territory  and 
of  the  Clydesdale  territory,  the  Clydesdale  Society  has 
the  largest  proportion  of  members  on  its  roll.  Both 
societies  work  in  cordial  harmony  for  the  initial  benefit 
of  horse  breeders.  The  Clydesdale  Society  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  more  cordial  relations  with  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland  than  the  Shire  Horse 
Society  has  established  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
in  England. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  has  not  yet  been  completely 
mastered.  The  number  of  reported  outbreaks  has 
gradually  been  reduced,  and  one  whole  area  of  the 
country,  the  northeast  of  Scotland,  has  been  relieved 
of  the  restrictions.  This  has  enabled  the  spring  bull 
sales  to  be  resumed  at  Aberdeen.  Quite  good  trade 
was  experienced,  and  had  we  not  to  compare  averages 
with  the  inflated  figures  of  the  War  period,  those  recorded 
last  week  would  not  have  been  despised.  The  highest 
recorded  price  was  600  gs.,  at  which  Mulben  Peerless, 
from  the  herd  of  W.  G.  Macpherson  went  to  Lord 
Pirrie,  Witley,  Surrey.    As  a  rule  exporters  were  pleased 


with  the  result,  the  drop  in  averages  being  less  than 
they  had  calculated  on.  Insofar  as  foot  and  mouth 
disease  is  concerned,  the  present  outbreak  has  resulted 
in  a  direct  loss  to  the  country  of  about  £600,000.  The 
indirect  loss  is  incalculable.  The  question  of  the  origin 
of  this  outbreak  is  being  keenly  debated,  and  the 
Government  has  appointed  a  special  committee  of 
investigation.  An  interesting  table  of  statistics  has 
been  compiled,  and  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture. It  shows  the  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  respect  to  this  disease  since  1877.  Between  that 
year  and  1884  the  disease  was  very  rife  in  the  British 
Isles.  After  1884  the  number  of  outbreaks  gradually 
declined,  until  in  1886  there  was  only  one,  and  there- 
after for  five  years  there  was  none.  In  1892  there  were 
95  outbreaks,  and  in  1893  there  were  two.  In  1894 
there  were  three,  and  again  for  five  years  there  was 
none.  In  1900,  1901  and  1902  there  were  respectively 
21,  12  and  one  outbreaks,  and  again  there  was  immunity 


Fyvie  Sensation 

Champion  at  Glasgow,  for  A.  M.  Montgomery. 

until  1908,  when  there  were  three  outbreaks,  all  in  one 
county.  There  was  a  clean  sheet  in  1909,  but  in  1910 
and  in  almost  every  year  since  there  have  been  sporadic 
outbreaks  culminating  in  the  present  disastrous  epi- 
demic, apparently  the  worst  since  1883.  The  results 
of  an  exhaustive  inquiry  will  be  very  interesting  to  all 
concerned. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


One  of  our  subscribers  claims  that  feeding  silage, 
with  very  little  roughage  in  the  form  of  straw  or  hay 
tends  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  cows  in 
calf.    Have  other  stockmen  had  similar  experience? 


When  naming  the  farm,  choose  a  name  that  em- 
bodies some  feature  of  the  locality  or  else  has  some 
historical  reference  to  the  farm.  Then,  endeavor 
to  have  the  crops,  stock,  etc..  worthy  of  the  name  chosen. 


Newton  Belle 

First  senior   yearling   Shorthorn  at   London,  for  Hastings  Bros. 
Guelph,  Ont. 

Under  date  of  March  29  it  is  reported  that  from 
19?4  to  20%  cents  per  pound  were  paid  for  Canadian 
cattle,  in  sink,  on  the  Birkenhead  market.  Danish 
and  Irish  bacon  had  a  considerable  lead  on  Canadian 

bacon. 


Some  authorities  advise  against  placing  a  bull  in 
service  until  he  is  13  to  16  months  of  age,  and  even  then 
to  restrict  use  to  not  more  than  35  services  for  the  first 
year,  and  for  the  first  few  months  not  to  use  more  fre- 
quently than  one  service  in  ten  to  15  days. 


Arrangements  are  being  made  at  Ottawa  for  the 
purchase  of  hogs  according  to  grade,  and  the  new  system 
is  expected  to  go  into  effect  on  May  1.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  arrangement  will  induce  farmers  to  breed  and  feed 
the  bacon  type.  In  this  connection  the  fact  should  be 
emphasized  that   it   was  absolute  adherence  to  the 


recognized  bacon  type  and  the  breeding  of  that  type 
alone,  that  enabled  Denmark  to  come  back  so  rapidly 
and  emphatically.  Coupled  with  this  was  a  most 
careful  grading  of  the  export  product,  backed  by  aj 
remarkable  confidence  in  the  business  born  of  a  close 
study  of  production  and  marketing  costs  and  guaranteed 
uniformity  of  standard. 


Turning  to  Grass. 

Some  stockmen  turn  the  stock  out  quite  early  in 
the  spring,  while  others  wait  until  the  ground  firms  and 
there  is  reasonably  good  picking.  Which  method  of-* 
right?  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  early  grass  is! 
so  washy  as  to  be  of  little  use  to  the  animals,  and  the 
tramping  of  the  soft  soil  is  .detrimental.  Therefore,' 
many  advocate  the  holding  of  the  stock  on  dry  feed 
until  the  grass  gets  a  fair  height.  There  are  arguments 
both  ways.  A  successful  Middlesex  County  stockman 
contends  that  early  turning  to  grass  is  advantageous 
with  feeder  cattle,  especially  on  permanent  pasture. 
He  argues  that  cattle  will  lose  in  weight  when  they 
are  turned  out,  and  the  earlier  they  lose  it  the  greater 
gains  they  will  have  made  by  the  first  of  August.  A 
field  is  allowed  to  get  a  good  top  in  the  fall.  ^ThS 
protects  the  young  grass  in  the  spring  as  well  as  furnishing 
dry  feed.  The  cattle  are  turned  on  this  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  fit  in  the  spring,  even  though  the  ground  is 
soft.  Of  course,  this  old  pasture  land  is  firmer  than  a 
new  clover  meadow.  This  system  would  certainly  not 
work  on  the  mixed  farm  where  a  rotation  of  crops  is 
practiced  and  no  old  pasture  is  available.  Cattle  do, 
not  gain  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after  being  turned 
on  grass.  If  turned  on  an  old  pasture  the  middle  of 
April  they  are  likely  to  be  gaining  by  the  middle  ot 
May,  and  are  in  shape  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
lush  June  grass.  If  it  is  the  end  of  May  before  they 
taste  grass  the  steers  actually  lose  weight  on  the  best 
grass  of  the  season,  and  do  not  make  the  gains  to  take 
advantage  of  the  midsummer  market,  which  is  frequently 
as  satisfactory  as  any  during  the  season.  We  would 
like  to  have  stockmen  give  their  experiences  with 
turning  stock  out  in  the  spring. 

For  several  reasons  we  consider  it  inadvisable  for 
the  man  carrying  on  mixed  farming  to  turn  out  on 
scanty  pasture  and  soft  fields.  In  the  first  place,  a 
field  is  not  prepared  the  previous  fall  for  early  turning 
onto.  Then,  new  meadows  are  too  soft  and  the  too 
early  turning  out  of  milk  cows  is  not  recommended. 
Tramping  the  soil,  of  the  average  farm,  when  it  is  wet 
frequently  results  in  very  unsatisfactory  returns.  Some 
pastures  that  are  kept  cropped  close  early  in  the  season 
never  give  the  quantity  of  feed  they  would  have,  had 
the  plants  been  given  a  chance  to  put  forth  some  growth 
early  in  the  season.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  feed  of 
some  kind  on  hand  to  supplement  short  pastures  during 
the  summer.  Let  us  have  your  views  on  the  pasture 
question. 


Can  Sex  be  Controlled  in  Cattle  ? 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  noticed  A.  G.  A's.,  letter  in  March  16th  issue  fJ 
sex  determination  with  cattle  in  which  he  says  that 
Mrs.  Hunter  of  England  claims  that  if  the  cow  is  bred 
at  the  first  possible  period  after  bearing  a  calf  the  next 
calf  will  be  the  same  sex  or  if  bred  at  the  second  period  the 
calf  will  be  of  the  opposite  sex.  Possibly  Mrs.  Hunter 
is  right.  I  will  not  dispute  it,  but  I  would  like  if  A.  G.  A. 
would  send  the  article  referred  to,  to  the  "Advocate"  so 
that  some  of  us  could  get  a  little  information  on  the 
subject. 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  along  those  lines  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  and  I  would  like  very  much  to 
know  if  I  have  been  working  in  the  dark.-  A  few  years 
ago  I  was  anxious  to  increase  the  females  in  our  herd  and 
I  read  an  article  along  those  lines  that  was  taken  from 
an  eastern  farm  paper,  but  I  may  have  got  the  thing 
twisted.  I  understood  the  writer  of  the  article  to  say 
that  if  the  cow  was  bred  at  the  1st,  3rd  and  at  odd  head 
that  the  result'  would  be  a  female  calf  or  if  bred  at  the 
2nd,  4th  and  at  even  heats  a  male  calf  would  be  the 
result.  Well,  I  looked  over  the  chart  I  keep  of  our 
breeding  animals  and,  knew  positively  that  I  had  bred 
one  cow  at  the  the  first  possible  period  after  calving, 
which  period  centers  around  30  days,  for  three  suco 
years,  and  each  time  the  result  was  a  heifer  calf.  1  ruler 
to- Lady  in  the  enclosed  chart,  and  the  same  result  wjH 
obtained  with  the  cow  Tiny,  two  years  in  succession, 
and  for  Lady's  7th  calf  and  Tiny's  6th  calf  I  bred  botfl 
cows  at  the  2nd  heat.  Both  bore  male  calves.  Then 
for  Lady's  8th  and  Tiny's  7th  calves  I  bred  both  cows 
at  the  3rd  heat,  both  bore  female  calves.  When  Biddy 
bore  her  6th  calf.  I  bred  her  at  the  1st  heat.  She  gave 
twins,  female  and  male.  Then  I  bred  her  at  first  for  her 
9th  calf  which  was  a  female. 

Bunty  bore  4  males,  then  I  bred  her  at  first  period; 
result  was  twins  male  and  female.  Then  bred  her  at 
first  heat  for  her  7th  calf  which  was  a  male.  Biddy  had 
borne  her  6th  and  Bunty  her  4th  before  I  started  to 
breed  along  those  lines  and  the  twins  were  born  in  the 
order  named  as  I  was  present  on  both  occasions. 

The  cow,  Molly,  was  bred  first  heat  for  her  second 
calf,  a  female,  second  heat  for  her  third  calf  a  male,  and 
for  her  4th  calf  I  believed  to  be  the  3rd  heat  which  I 
was  a  bit  doubtful  about;  she  bore  a  male.  As  for  both 
Polly  and  Reddy,  both  were  bred  at  1st  heats  for  2nd 
calf  and  both  bore  females.  Roany  and  Big  Roan  were 
both  bred  at  2nd  heat  for  2nd  calf  and  both  bore  males. 

I  have  several  others  not  mentioned  on  the  chart, 
and  I  got  male  or  female  along  these  same  lines,  with 
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the  exception  of  Molly's  4th  calf  and  the  twins,  if  you 
could  call  them  exceptions. 

I  have  had  several  men  pass  the  remark  about  the 
number  of  heifers  in  our  herd  and  ask  the  reason.  When 
I  told  them  I  was  breeding  for  heifers  or  thought  I  was, 
one  or  two  were  interested  enough  to  ask  a  few  questions, 
and  one  laughed  loud  and  long  as  they  say  in  the  story 
books,  while  another  made  circular  motions  with  his 
finger' around  his  head.  I  suppose  to  suggest  wheels, 
and  one  serious  old  gentlemen  looked  me  square  in  the 
eye  and  said,  "don't  tell  me  that  my  boy,  The  Great 
Creator  is  the  only  one  that  can  control  those  things!" 
Admittedly  so.  But  if  the  Great  Creator  is  generous 
enough  to  give  us  those  secrets  why  not  take  advantage 
of  them  to  shape  our  herds  as  we  would  have  them  in 
regard  to  numbers  male  or  female  and  as  A.  G.  A.  says 
eliminate  the  scrub  bull.  There  are  too  many  pure- 
bred scrub  bulls  and  that  little  scrap  of  paper  called  a 
pedigree  is  of  very  little  value  if  you  do  not  have  the 
animal  to  back  it  up.  A  fair  steer  is  better  than  a 
scrub  bull. 

If  you  review  the  chart  you  will  see  that  things  have 
not  worked  exactly  as  A.  G.  A.  says.  Molly  bred  at 
first  heat  for  2nd  calf  should  have  borne  a  male,  and  the 
two  roans  bred  at  2nd  heat  should  have  borne  females  ac- 
cording to  A.  G.  A's.,  plan  as  I  understand  it  and  I 
am  not  yet  convinced  that  there  is  any  hard  and  fast 
rule  to  go  by,  but  I  think  it  is  possible  to  get  majorities 
in  male  or  female  as  desired,  so,  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  give  us  a  definite  system  to  go  by — I  wish  they  would 
as  it  is  interesting  to  experiment  along  these  lines.  If 
you  do  not  get  the  sex  desired  you  at  least  get  a  calf  and 
that  is  something.  There  will  be  no  loss  in  trying  out 
the  experiment  so  long  as  the  calves  are  coming. 

Lambton  County,  Ont.  J.  C.  Benner. 

Note — The  article  referred  to  by  A.  G.  A.  is  in  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate"  office  and  the  information  con- 
tained therein  is  as  stated  in  the  article  by  A.  G.  A. 
The  question  of  sex  control  is  one  which  many  have 
tried  to  solve  but  with  uncertain  results.  Some  claim 
that  an  old  bull  is  likely  to  give  a  larger  percentage  of 
heifer  calves  than  a  young  bull. 

Lactation  Periods. 


was  thirty  dollars  plus  2  meals  with  16  days'  return 
work.    Which  would  you  prefer,  corn  or  sunflowers? 
Oxford  Co.  W.    E.  F. 
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Sunflowers  Hard  to  Handle. 

Kditor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Having  noticed  articles  on  sunflowers  for  silage  I 
thought  it  might  interest  readers  to  learn  of  the 
experience  of  farmers  in  this  district.  One  of  my 
neighbors  and  myself  after  reading  several  articles  in 
papers  on  the  subject,  decided  to  mix  sunflowers  with  the 
corn  last  year,  to  see  for  ourselves  what  it  was  like. 
Fortunately,  at  corn  planting  time  I  had  forgotten 
about  it,  but  my  neighbor's  memory  was  a  little  better 
and  we  had  a  taste  of  filling  silos  with  sunflowers.  They 
grew  well  and  for  quantity  the  corn  was  greatly  excelled. 
When  the  seed  was  nearly  ripe  the  binder  was  put  into 
the  field  and  then  trouble  began.  A  windstorm  had 
come  a  few  days  before  and  left  the  crop  more  or  less 
lodged  and  it  had  to  be  cut  one  way.  The  sheaves  were 
a  perfect  mess,  as  the  heads  of  the  sunflowers  seemed  to 
catch  on  some  part  of  the  binder  and  it  was  more  usual 
than  otherwise  to  see  four  or  five  sheaves  dragging  along 
behind  the  binder.  Did  you  ever  try  to  pick  up  a  sheaf 
of  seven  or  eight  sunflower  stalks  twelve  to  sixteen  feet 
long?  A  big  strong  man  can  throw  one  on  the  wagon 
but  it  takes  two  small  chaps,  one  at  each  end  of  the  sheaf 
to  carry  it  to  a  wagon  and  before  a  day's  work  is  over 
the  snap  is  all  taken  out  of  them.  However,  they 
managed  to  load  it  all  on  the  wagons.  The  next 
difficulty  was  to  get  it  through  the  cutting  box.  Here 
again  the  sunflowers  did  their  best  to  keep  their  heads 
away  from  the  box.  They  would  catch  beneath  the 
wagon  rack,  and  around  the  table  of  the  cutting  box. 
They  tried  feeding  it  every  way  and  discovered  that 
head  first  was  best  and  that  two  men  on  the  wagon,  one 
on  each  end  of  a  sheaf  was  the  quickest  way  of  handling 
it.  Now  count,  6  fielders,  5  men  with  wagons,  2  on 
cornbinders,  2  at  the  box,  2  in  the  silo  and  1  at  the  engine, 
18  men  and  hard  as  they  worked,  only  five  feet  went  into 
the  silo  the  first  half  day.  After  that,  with  the  little 
experience  they  gained  they  manged  to  get  13  and  14 
feet  in  a  day's  work.  It  just  took  three  and  a  half  days 
to  fill  the  silo  and  imagine  how  hard  the  cook  had  to 
work  to  feed  that  gang  of  men  for  seven  meals.  They 
filled  a  14x45  foot  silo.  It  was  not  hard  on  the  corn 
binder,  nor  on  the  cutting-box.  It  elevated  easier 
than  corn.  It  smashed  to  pulp  going  up  the  pipes.  It 
made  good  silage,  the  cows  liked  it  very  well.  But  for 
comparison,  the  silo  filling  outfit  moved  to  the  next  farm 
and  in  nine  hours  filled  a  14x40  with  corn  alone.  The 
tirst  man's  bill  was  over  ninety  dollars  plus  7  meals 
with  54  days'  work  to  return.    The  second  man's  bill 


Home-Grown  Crops  in  Nova  Scotia. 

By  Prof.  John  M.  Trueman. 
Of  all  the-  crops  which  we  harvest  for  the  use  of 
live  stock,  hay  is  the  most  important,  and  of  the  plants 
used  to  make  hay,  timothy  is  the  leader.  I  need  not 
spend  much  time  in  discussing  the  common  plants  grown 
to  produce  hay.  All  are  familiar  with  what  they  are 
and  how  they  should  be  grown.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  mixture  that  is  more  valuable  for  general 
conditions  in  Nova  Scotia  than  timothy,  red  clover  and 
alsike.  These  plants  growing  together  furnish  a  heavy 
crop,  one  easily  cured,  of  excellent  keeping  quality, 
palatable  and  nutritious. 

The  only  plants  that  are  talked  about  as  rivals  to 
timothy  and  clover  for  the  production  of  hay  are  altalfa 
and  sweet  clover.  We  have  experimented  with  both 
these  plants  on  the  College  farm  at  Truro  with  very 
indifferent  success.  I  have  seen  alfalfa  grown  in  the 
Western  United  States  where  it  makes  a  heavy  growth, 
gives  three  cuttings  per  season  and  is  cured  into  an 
extremely  valuable  hay.  Here,  however,  it  does  not 
give  the  same  heavy  yield  per  acre,  and  it  will  not 
grow  as  many  cuttings  per  season.  Our  winters  with 
thaws  and  bare  ground  and  extreme  changes  in  temper- 
ature, kill  out  many  of  the  plants  each  year,  and  the 
weeds  and  native  grasses  push  in  and  crowd  out  the 
alfalfa.  The  result  has  been  that  even  on  those  fields 
where  a  perfect  stand  of  alfalfa  was  secured  the  first 
year  it  has  been  mostly  weeds  and  grasses  by  the  third 
year.  These  results  were  obtained  on  land  that  had 
been  heavily  limed  and  well  fertilized. 

We  began  experimenting  with  sweet  clover  some  four 
years  ago.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  any  large 
yields.  This  plant  is  a  biennial  the  same  as  red  clover, 
and  unless  it  will  stand  the  winters  better  than  red 
clover  or  give  a  much  heavier  yield  of  hay  there  is  no 
object  in  growing  it.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  growing 
any  heavy  crops  of  this  plant,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
easily  make  good  hay.  When  it  grows  heavy  enough 
to  give  a  big  yield  it  is  too  coarse  for  good  hay,  and  is 
extremely  hard  to  cure.  A.  D.  McKay,  of  Pictou 
County,  had  a  heavy  crop  of  sweet  clover  last  summer. 
Mr.  McKay  had  a  large  acreage  seeded  on  good  land 
that  was  rather  low  and  fairly  well  supplied  with 
moisture.  The  season  was  hot  and  the  sweet  clover 
naturally  responded  to  these  conditions.  We  are 
planning  to  seed  a  larger  acreage  this  year.  In  the 
past  we  have  seeded  in  the  summer  without  a  nurse 
crop  We  will  try  it  this  spring  with  various  grains  for 
a  nurse  crop,  and  will  be  able  to  report  results  next 
year.  In  Ontario  the  season  is  earlier  and  warmer 
than  with  us,  and  the  sweet  clover  grows  rapidly. 
After  the  grain  is  cut  it  comes  on  fast  and  makes  excellent 
fall  pasture.  The  next  year  it  may  be  pastured  or  put 
in  the  silo  but  is  not  generally  used  for  hay.  Large 
quantities  were  put  in  the  silos  of  Ontario  last  summer. 
Some  reports  are  good,  others  doubtful,  so  we  do  not 
know  yet  what  the  verdict  is  to  be. 

Another  plant  that  is  claiming  attention  as  a  silage 
crop  is  the  sunflower.  We  have  grown  it  for  two  years 
on  the  College  farm  and  have  had  fairly  satisfactory 
results.  In  1920  we  secured  20  tons  per  acre,  and 
in  1921,  26  tons.  In  addition  to  the  experimental  acre 
weighed  last  year  we  grew  sunflowers  on  another  field 
where  the  crop  was  put  into  a  silo  without  being  weighed. 
This  field  gave  a  heavy  yield  which  was  put  into  a  new 
stave  silo  and  has  been  fed  out.  We  found  that  the 
silage  did  not  keep  well  around  the  edges  of  the  silo, 
due  to  insufficient  tramping.  In  the  centre  of  the  silo 
the  sunflowers  cured  into  good  silage,  and  it  was  readily 
eaten  by  the  stock.  Although  the  sunflowers  give  a 
heavy  tonnage  per  acre  they  contain  a  large  percentage 
of  water  and  do  not,  therefore,  furnish  as  large  an 
amount  of  dry  matter  as  would  be  contained  in  the  same 
amount  of  oats,  peas  and  vetches.  The  average  analysis 
of  the  three  crops  grown  for  silage  is  given  below: 


Corn 

O.  P.  V. 

Sunflowers 

% 

% 

% 

Dry  matter  

20.00 

26.15 

21.60 

Ash  

1.42 

1.92 

1.90 

2.37 

2.75 

2.24 

Carbohydrates  

15.33 

20.06 

16.30 

Fat  

0.88 

1.42 

1.51 

Two  other  crops  to  which  I  wish  especially  to  refer 
are  oats  and  barley.  We  are  not  a  great  grain  producing 
Province,  and  yet  we  have  almost  ideal  conditions  for 
raising  two  valuable  grains  for  feeding  to  live  stock. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  grow  80  bushels  of  oats  per  acre 
in  this  Province,  and  at  least  50  bushels  should  be  our 
average  crop.  A  farmer  with  a  good  supply  of  oats  in 
his  barn  has  a  feed  that  is  well  suited  to  almost  all 
classes  of  stock.  Oats  should  be  used  more  extensively 
in  the  cattle  barn.  They  are  excellent  for  growing 
calves  and  for  milking  cows.  We  generally  claim  they 
are  too  expensive  to  feed  the  cows.  I  think  the  chief 
difficulty  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  grow  enough  to 
supply  both  horses  and  cattle,  and  so  the  cattle  must  go 
without  or  take  "millfeeds."  If  a  man  had  large 
quantities  of  oats  it  might  pay  to  sell  some  of  them  and 
buy  cheaper  feed.  As  a  rule,  however,  I  think  more 
oats  should  be  grown  and  more  of  them  fed  to  calves, 
cows  and  sheep. 

Barley  is  the  one  grain  we  grow  that  comes  anyway 
near  taking  the  place  of  corn  in  the  ration.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  more  barley  is  not 
grown  in   Nova  Scotia.    I  know  that  many  people 


complain  of  the  beards,  and  also  that  they  cannot 
depend  on  a  good  crop.  There  is  at  least  one  variety 
of  barley  in  which  the  beards  break  off  easily  and  are 
not  very  troublesome,  and  which  yields  a  good  crop. 
This  is  a  two-rowed  type  known  as  Charlottetown  No. 
80.  We  have  been  growing  it  for  the  past  few  years 
and  have  had  good  yields.  In  1917  we  sowed  5  pounds 
obtained  from  Mr.  Clarke  of  the  Charlottetown  Experi- 
mental Station.  This  gave  us  92  lbs.  From  that  we 
secured  a  good  crop  in  1918.  The  next  year  we  sowed 
two  acres  and  had  a  yield  of  130  bushels.  This  sixty- 
five  bushels  of  barley  per  acre  was  worth  in  feeding 
value  for  total  nutrients  just  100  bushels  of  oats.  In 
1921  we  had  41.5  bushels  per  acre,  equivalent  to  58.5 
bushels  of  oats  in  weight  and  to  66  bushels  of  oats  in 
feeding  value.  The  barley  is  much  richer  than  the 
oats  in  carbohydrates,  and  takes  the  place  of  corn  in 
the  ration.  The  best  cornmeal  contains  85.7  per  cent, 
of  digestible  nutrients,  while  barley  contains  79.4 
per  cent.,  with  70.4  per  cent,  of  this  made  up  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  fat.  This  makes  it  a  good  fattening  feed 
and  valuable  for  feeding  pigs  and  for  adding  to  the  cow's 
ration  when  she  is  losing  flesh  too  rapidly  and  needs 
something  to  make  the  fat  in  the  milk. 

Two  other  crops  of  great  importance  in  Nova  Scotia 
are  turnips  and  mangels.  We  are  frequently  asked  if 
it  will  pay  to  put  up  a  silo  and  give  up  turnips.  I 
never  say  "yes"  in  answer  to  that  question.  I  do  believe 
that  it  will  pay  to  build  a  silo  and  raise  silage  crops  where 
a  man  has  a  good-sized  herd  of  cattle  and  knows  how 
to  raise  big  crops.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  a  few 
acres  of  turnips  will  be  found  profitable  even  when 
silage  is  being  used.  They  are  palatable,  succulent 
and  easily  digested.  They  keep  the  stock  in  excellent 
bodily  condition.  One  thousand  bushels  of  turnips 
will  furnish  47,000  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients, 
equal  to  the  amount  contained  in  5  tons  of  mixed  hay 
or  in  131A  tons  of  well  matured  corn  silage  or  in  17  }4 
tons  of  immature  corn  silage.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
turnips  furnish  a  large  amount  of  feed  per  acre.  The 
most  common  objections  made  to  raising  turnips  are 
the  cost  of  labor  and  the  failure  to  keep  sound  until 
late  in  the  spring.  The  objection  to  growing  silage  is 
the  cost  of  the  silo  and  silage  cutter.  The  outfit  for 
taking  care  of  15  acres  of  silage  should  not  cost  much 
over  $600.00.  Paying  interest  on  this  amount  of  money, 
creating  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  it  off  in  20  years  and 
keeping  up  repairs  on  the  machinery  would  mean  an 
expense  of  between  $50  or  $60  per  year.  To  offset 
this  amount  of  money  the  farmer  would  have  the  saving 
in  labor  from  not  growing  turnips,  and  a  feed  that  would 
keep  in  perfect  condition  until  the  cows  were  turned 
to  pasture  in  the  summer  and  if  any  was  left  over  it 
could  be  used  to  supplement  short  pastures  all  through 
the  summer.  ., 

To  those  who  do  not  grow  silage  and  who  depend 
on  turnips,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  mangels. 
This  is  a  root  crop  that  gives  trouble  about  getting  a 
good  stand.  When  that  is  secured,  however,  and  the 
soil  has  been  properly  fertilized  a  heavy  yield  is  generally 
secured,  and  we  then  have  a  root  crop  that  can  be  used 
in  the  spring  right  up  to  time  of  turning  to  pasture. 
The  mangel  has  two  specific  values  for  the  farmer. 
It  furnishes  succulence  for  the  cows  after  the  turnips 
are  done,  and  it  is  much  relished  by  the  pigs.  It  can 
be  used  to  feed  brood  sows  and  growing  pigs  during  the 
winter  and  spring  and  even  summer  months.  In  order 
to  grow  a  good  crop  mangels  should  be  seeded  as  early 
in  May  as  possible;  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared and  a  large  amount  of  seed  should  be  used.  We 
have  found  at  the  College  farm  that  we  cannot  depend 
on  less  than  10  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  ... 

The  growing  of  home  crops  to  feed  cattle  is  the 
foundation  of  the  live-stock  business.  Every  pound 
of  feed  we  get  out  of  the  soil  on  our  own  farms  is  a  real 
and  definite  addition  to  our  income.  If  we  send  money 
to  the  West  or  to  the  United  States  to  buy  bran  or  corn, 
we  may  make  a  small  profit  on  the  transaction,  but 
when  we  grow  the  feeds  needed  on  our  own  farms  all 
the  money  returned  for  the  feed  by  the  live  stock  goes 
to  our  own  pockets.  You  may  say  that  the  money 
goes  out  again  for  extra  labor  to  raise  the  crops.  No 
doubt  part  of  the  money  is  spent  in  that  way.  I  think 
however,  that  the  balance  is  very  much  in  favor  of 
growing  most  of  the  feeds  at  home.  One  of  the  problems 
on  the  farm  is  how  to  keep  labor  at  remunerative  work 
the  year  around.   

Equisetum  or  Horsetail. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Equisetum  or  horsetail  is  a  plant  every  farmer 
should  know  on  sight  if  it  grows  on  his  premises  It 
grows  from  six  to  fourteen  inches  high  and  slightly 
resembles  a  young  pine  tree  with  its  needle-shaped 
leaves  The  stem  and  leaves  feel  very  hard  and  wiry 
to  the  touch.  It  is  generally  found  in  damp  spots, 
although  it  may  grow  anywhere  I  have  in  mind  a 
railway  road-bed  that  is  covered  thickly  with  equisetum 
or  horsetail  The  section  men  have  been  hoeing  it  out 
'  and  destroying  it  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  it  is 

still  thriving.  . 

Where  equisetum  concerns  the  tarm  is  its  poisonous 
effect  on  horses.  Last  fall  several  cases  of  equisetum 
noisoning  occurred  in  this  part  of  Middlesex  County, 
two  of  which  proved  fatal.  The  plant  is  especially 
dangerous  when  found  in  hay,  as  horses  seem  to  eat  it 
more  readily  when  found  in  the  dried  form  Hay 
containing  this  weed  should  never  be  fed  to  horses. 
The  symptoms  of  equisetum  poisoning  are,  at  first, 
dullness  followed  later  by  fits  of  trembling  and  finally 
paralysis  of  the  bowels.  When  the  latter  stage  is 
reached  the  case  is  hopeless. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.  W.  E.  Williams. 
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THE  DAIRY. 

Management  of  Dairy  Cattle  at 
Kemptville. 

By  VV.  J.  Bell,  Principal  Kemptville  Agricultural 
School. 

Holstein  and  Ayrshire  cattle  are  being  bred  at  the 
Kemptville  Agricultural  School.  All  heifer  calves  are 
retained  in  the  herd  and  are  bred  to  freshen  at  two 
years  and  six  months  to  two  years  and  nine  months  of 
age — depending  on  the  development  of  the  heifer.  All 
desirable  bull  calves  are  sold  when  fit  for  service,  while 
any  that  are  inferior  in  type  or  conformation  are  vealed. 
All  young  stuff  of  each  sex  that  are  of  show-ring  calibre 
are  fitted  for  Ottawa  or  Toronto  shows.  Only  cattle 
of  our  own  breeding  are  exhibited,  and  while  this  is  a 
handicap  when  competing  with  prominent  exhibitors, 
the  show-ring  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  knowing  where 
our  cattle  stand  when  in  competition  with  Ontario's 
leading  herds.  Besides,  the  money  expended  in  fitting 
young  cattle  for  the  shows  is  economically  spent,  pro- 
vided sufficient  attention  is  given  to  development  of 
frame  and  the  cattle  are  not  excessively  fattened. 
Our  students  are  required  to  assist,  when  possible,  in 
preparing  our  cattle  for  show,  and  this  is  a  training  of 
considerable  value. 

All  our  young  milking  heifers  are  given  at  least  one, 
and  generally  two,  R.  O.  P.  tests  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering their  real  worth,  while  a  few  are  also  put  through 
the  R.  O.  M.  test.  It  is,  however,  the  long-period  test 
which  we  consider  valuable  and  the  only  one  which 
reveals  the  true  merit  of  the  cow.  All  unprofitable 
heifers  are  fitted  and  sold  to  the  drover. 

We  aim  to  have  half  our  cows  freshen  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year  and  the  other  half  just  after  the 
extreme  summer  heat  has  passed.  We  do  this  in  order 
to  have  our  calves  well  developed  for  their  classes  in  the 
show-ring,  and  this  plan  enables  us  to  secure  a  more 
constant  supply  of  milk  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
larger  supply  being  obtained  during  the  winter  months 
when  it  is  most  needed  at  our  school  and  when  help  is 
available  for  stable  work.  _ 

Sweet  clover  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  pasture 
crop,  although  we  aim  to  supplement  this  with  a  perma- 
nent'or  grass  pasture,  for  while  sweet  clover  will  yield 
from  two  to  three  times  the  amount  of  pasture  procur- 
able from  any  other  pasture,  crop,  it  is  a  strong  feed  that 
appears  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  cows  very  quickly, 
and  access  to  an  old  grass  pas- 
ture seems  to  be  a  necessary 
supplement  to  its  use.  Our 
cows  on  pasture  have  access 
to  cold,  clean  water  and  to 
shade.  If  these  were  not 
available,  we  would  stable 
our  cows  during  very  hot 
weather  and  feed  silage.  All 
test  cows  in  full  flow  of  milk 
are  pastured  convenient  to  the 
barns  and  are  kept  in  when 
heat  is  excessive  and  flies  are 
bad.  They  are  then  fed  silage 
and  some  soiling  crop,  and  if 
roots  are  not  available,  dried 
beet  pulp  supplies  the  neces- 
sary succulence  to  their  ration. 

We  aim  at  having  our 
cows  milk  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months,  and  to  freshen 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  after 
their  previous  milking  period 
has  ended.  If  the  cow  is  to 
commence  an  R.  O.  P.  test 
during  the  stabling  period  she  is 
given  considerable  attention 
during  the  resting  period 
previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  test  in  an  en- 
deavor to  develop  her  unborn 

calf  and  to  put  her  in  the  best  possible  condition  of 
flesh  and  health.  During  this  period  she  is  fed  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  mangolds,  thirty  pounds 
silage  and  six  to  eight  pounds  clover  or  alfalfa  hay, 
preferably  the  latter.  The  concentrates  used  depend 
entirely  on  the  condition  of  the  cow.  A  mixture  of  oats, 
wheat,  bran,  corn  and  oilcake  is  used  most  frequently 
here,  but  the  proportions  and  quantity  used  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  condition  of  the  cow.  At  the  present 
price  of  corn  it  could  be  economically  used  not  only  in  a 
mixture  to  be  used  at  this  period,  but  also  fairly  heavily 
after  the  cow  has  commenced  milking.  Cows  that  are 
not  to  be  officially  tested,  to  be  prepared  for  their 
next  milking  period,  should  receive  the  same  roughage 
as  those  that  are,  and  in  the  same  quantities,  but  if  in 
thrifty  condition,  are  fed  only  lightly  on  a  meal  ration. 
Our  aim  during  winter  feeding  is  to  have  the  solid 
excrement  resemble  that  obtained  from  grass  feeding. 
While  silage  will  help,  we  also  use  a  liberal  supply  of 
roots  and  find  their  use  essential  to  that  healthy,  thrifty 
condition  necessary  to  the  economic  production  of  milk. 

Our  milking  cows,  whether  on  pasture  or  stabled, 
are  fed  on  one  pound  of  concentrates  to  three  to  four 
pounds  milk  produced,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
flesh  they  are  carrying,  the  richness  of  their  milk  and 
whether  the  cow  is  being  tested  At  the  present  time, 
the  concentrated  mixture  fed  to  all  our  milk  cows  is  as 
follows:  Oats,  6  parts,  (by  weight) ;  wheat  bran,  2  parts; 
gluten  feed,  2  parts;  germ  meal,  2  parts.  For  all  cows 
running  in  test,  the  following  mixture  is  added:  Oil 
cake,  1  part  and  cotton  seed  meal,  1  part. 

When  cotton  seed  meal  is  used  in  the  mixture,  we 


add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  oilcake,  as  well  as  an 
abundant  supply  of  succulent  roughage,  as  either  sweet 
clover  or  corn  silage  and  roots,  to  counteract  the  con- 
stipating effect  of  cotton  seed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rations  being  fed 
three  of  our  cows  at  present. 


If  the  creamerymen  only  want  cream  that  tests 
thirty  during  the  winter,  let  them  first  study  and  experi- 
ment to  learn  the  reason  why  cream  tests  lower  in 
winter  before  trying  to  force  producers  to  send  them  a 
different  product  than  they  are  able  to  produce.  Let 
the  creamerymen  give  a  record  monthly  to  the  Depart- 


Cow 

Age 

When 
Fresh 

Amt.  of  milk 
per  day 
(pounds) 

Roots 
(pounds) 

S.  Clover 
Ensilage 
(pounds) 

Hay 
(pounds) 

Concentrates 
(pounds) 

1. 

Margaret  Pontiac  Pride  

May  4th 

12  (including 

1921 

45.5 

35 

30 

8 

oil  cake  arid 

cotton  seed  j 

2. 

Mercena  Rue  Lass   

7 

Jan.  14th 

Dry  since 

8  (oats,  brain 

1921 

Jan.  13th, 

30 

30 

8  ' 

corn  and  oil 

1922 

cake). 

3. 

Daisy  Mercena  Pontiac  

5 

Dec.  20th 

32  (including 

1921 

112.5 

45 

35 

8 

oil  cake  and 

cotton  seed). 

Cow  No.  3  is  now  running  in  test  as  she  has  been 
tested  during  her  last  two  and  only  previous  milking 
periods.  She  is  down  in  flesh  as  she  gave  us  four  living 
calves  in  twelve  months  plus  two  weeks,  hence  the  heavy 
grain  ration  fed  in  an  endeavor  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  flesh  she  should  carry.  While  only  three  of  our  cows 
are  included  in  the  above  table,  the  balance  are  being 
similarly  fed.  One  and  two-year-old  growing  heifers 
run  loose  in  large  box  stalls  and  are  fed  alfalfa  hay  and 
turnips,  but  no  grain,  and  are  growing  rapidly.  They 
spend  a  considerable  part  of  each  day  in  the  open  air. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  the  facilities  to  allow  our 
milking  cows  the  same  privilege  and  have  to  depend  on 
well-ventilated  stable  for  an  abundant  fresh  air  supply. 
Regularity  in  feeding  and  milking  is  found  to  be  essential 
in  our  herd,  as  in  every  herd  of  cows  that  are  economic- 
ally producing  one  of  our  cheapest  and  best  foods. 


Cream  Grading  in  Review. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  article  by  Walter  M.  Wright  and  the  Creamery- 
men's  Association  which  was  in  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
February  23,  has  no  doubt  been  read  and  discussed  by 
a  great  many  farmers.     But  that  is  as  far  as  it  goes, 


Before  long  the  hot  weather  will  be  here  and  some  clean,  sanitary  place 
should  be  provided  for  handling  the  milk.  This  is  a  good  type  of  milk 

house. 


as  a  rule.  On  the  creamerymen's  statements  for  butter- 
fat  test  we  can  read  this  statement,  "If  you  appreciate 
our  service  tell  your  neighbor;  if  not  we  would  welcome 
your  suggestions  for  any  improvement." 

The  farmers,  as  a  rule,  make  their  suggestions  at 
home  and  to  their  neighbors.  While  the  creamerymen 
are  discussing  cream  grading  it  would  be  well  for  the 
producers  to  look  after  their  interest  in  the  matter  as 
well.  There  are  a  great  many  points  in  this  question 
that  the  creamerymen  evidently  are  not  aware  of,  and 
which  the  average  producer  takes  too  little  interest  in  to 
know  whether  they  are  satisfied  with  the  test  they  are 
getting  or  not.  After  a  few  heavy  frosts  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  the  cream  test  goes  down  and  down  again, 
and  the  ordinary  farmer  finds  no  trouble  in  marketing 
his  butter  and  get  his  cash,  the  same  as  from  the  creamery, 
and  more  of  it.  Thus  he  keeps  his  suggestions  about  the 
appreciation  of  the  creamerymen's  service  at  home,  and 
just  relies  on  the  latter  to  act  as  the  iceman  for  the  follow- 
ing season. 

Do  the  creamerymen's  association  encourage  this 
condition?  Do  they  not  advertise  for  cream  and  are 
only  too  glad  to  get  this  low-testing  cream  from  the 
stripper  cows,  in  the  winter  time?  Do  they  want  to 
shut  their  creameries  down  in  the  winter,  and  act  as 
the  iceman  for  the  summer  months,  when  the  price  is 
low,  and  then  have  their  product  looked  upon  by  the 
consuming  public  and  sold  the  same  as  cold  storage  eggs? 
If  so,  the  reason  is  plain  that  the  producers  are  taking 
little  interest  in  the  matter  because  the  home  market 
will  consume  all  the  product  at  a  fairly  good  price 
during  the  winter  months. 


ment  of  Agriculture  and  show  the  disgracefully  small 
number  that  they  are  giving  a  30  per  cent,  fat  test  to,  so 
that  it  may  be  considered  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
take  any  decided  action  and  grade  cream.  Let  the 
creamerymen  stop  buying  cream  from  those  producers 
where  cleanliness  is  not  observed;  and  the  barnyard 
flavor  will  always  exist  while  roots  and  too  much  silage 
are  fed.  If  some  experimental  farm  would  take  this 
matter  in  hand  and  weigh  the  milk  from  two  or  three 
cows,  take  a  test  of  the  percentage  of  butter-fat,  and  sell 
this  cream  from  the  same  cows  separately  to  a  creamery 
as  long  as  they  are  milking,  they  would  soon  become 
aware  of  how  the  cream  test  goes  down,  or  why  cream 
tests  lower  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Every  farmer 
knows  that  when  a  cow  is  milked  three  months  there  is  a 
noticeable  difference  in  the  flow  of  milk,  especially  if  the 
cow  is  served.  The  flow  of  milk  may  remain  so  then  for 
the  following  two  months,  if  the  cow  receives  proper 
care  and  feed,  but  the  test  of  the  cream  will  vary  anu  go 
down  a  little.  Then  when  the  cow  is  three  months 
in  calf  the  cream  test  will  take  a  decided  drop,  although 
there  may  be  no  noticeable  change  in  the  flow  of  milk 
for  a  month  or  two  after,  if  the  cow  gets  good  feed  and 
planty  of  roots. 

In  order  to  substantiate  these  statements  I  make  1 
leave  this  to  every  producer  or  person  who  has  milkef 
a  cow  till  she  has  gone  dry,  whether  if  at  the  fini.-h 
he  has  not  learned  that  the  cow  will  give  whey  just  on 
the  start  of  milking  and  then  some  of  the  milk  will 
curdle  a  little  before  it  is  strained  into  the  tank  to 
separate  Can  the  creamerymen's  association  change 
this  condition  by  acting  as  agents  and  boosting  a  special 
make  of  cream  separator?  Every  cream  separator 
works  according  to  its  adjustment,  without  any  human 
instinct -as  to  what  is  poured  in  its  tank.  Every  reader 
of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  has,  no  doubt,  read  with 
thoughtful  interest  about  a  former  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Hon.  J.  S.  Duff,  also  the  interesting  state- 
ments of  Prof.  H.  H.  Dean,  before  the  Dairy  Standards 
Act  was  passed.  In  the  November  3  issue  of  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate"  we  can  find  H.  H.  Dean's  name  and 
his  statements  concerning  the  Act,  and  I  would  here  like- 
to  quote  a  part  of  same:  "If  any  injustices  develop  in 
the  working  out  of  the  Act,  no  doubt  these  will  be 
remedied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  they 
are  anxious  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  whole  dairy  in- 
dustry. If  it  be  found  the  Act  is  unworkable  in  its  present 
form,  farmers  have  only  to  ask  for  the  necessary  changes 
and  these  will  doubtless  be  granted.  The  factory  owners 
should  look  over  present  equipment  and  note  carefully 
what  is  needed  to  make  testing  easy  to  do  right,  difficult 
to  do  wrong.  If  a  new  machine  is  required  or  more 
test  bottles,  pipettes,  acid  measures,  scales,  better  acid, 
suitable  Water  bath,  calipers,  etc.,  these  should  be 
arranged  for  without  delay.  More  especially  the  men 
who  will  be  responsible  for  the  actual  testing  of  milk 
or  cream  should  be  carefully  measured.  The  tape- 
lines  of  accuracy,  carefulness,  honesty,  justice  and 
willingness  to  correct  errors  should  be  applied  to  these 
men.  If  they  do  not  measure  up  to  these  standards 
they  should  be  replaced  with  men  who  do.  Men  who 
'guess,'  who  say  'that's  near  enough'  or  'we'll  give  him  the 
same  test  as  last  time'  should  not  be  placed  in  so  re- 
sponsible a  position  as  that  of  determining  the  fat 
content  of  milk  or  cream.  The  inspectors  who  enforce 
dairy  legislation  and  the  men  who  do  the  testing  need 
to  be  as  wise  as  a  serpant,  but  as  watchful  as  a  hawk. 
All  sorts  of  schemes  will  be  tried  to  test  a  man's  knowl- 
edge of  milk  testing.  If  something  can  be  'put  over' 
on  a  Government  inspector,  or  the  one  who  is  responsible 
for  correct  testing,  this  is  regarded  as  being  clever,  and 
there  will  be  more  talk  about  it  in  a  neighborhood  than 
about  all  the  good  work  which  may  be  done.  Truly, 
men  love  darkness  rather-  than  light,  not  necessarily 
because  their  deeds  are  evil,  but  rather  because  mankind 
loves  to  do  the  other  fellow." 

In  another  issue  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  we 
read  about  the  percentage  of  butter-fat  contained  in  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  about  the  over-run  of  butter  in  the 
creameries.  Was  it  not  then  that  the  Association 
met  first  and  discussed  cream  grading,  and  a  resolution 
was  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  stated 
by  Walter  M.  Wright.  In  the  January  19  issue  of  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate"  we  learn  more  about  dairying  and 
cream  grading,  and  I  will  here  quote  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Herns.  The  Creamery  Instructor's  report, 
given  by  Mr.  Herns,  shows  that  there  are  56,489  patrons 
supplying  cream,  with  an  average  test  of  29.6  per  <xnt. 
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to  167  creameries.  I  know  of  people  whose  cream  test 
has  been  as  high  as  52  per  cent,  and  never  lower  than  40 
per  cent,  during  the  summer  months,  and  has  since 
tested  as  low  as  22  per  cent,  with  a  fresh  milking  winter 
cow,  and  their  separator  is  new  and  in  good  working 
order. 

I  do  not  wish  that  my  statement  be  misconstrued 
in  any  form.  It  is  just  to  prove  that  the  producer 
cannot  help  it  if  the  cream  tests  lower  in  the  winter  than 
in  the  summer  time,  and  that  if  the  creamerymen's 
association  is  empowered  to  enforce  cream  grading  they 
will  lose  the  confidence  of  every  producer,  which  will 
prove  detrimental  to  their  business  interests  for  all  time 
to  come. 

Wellington  Co.  Ontario.         Albert  Reinhart. 


Efficiency  in  Creamery  Butter 
Making. 

Some  important  considerations  in  creamery  butter 
making  were  dealt  with  in  an  address  before  the  Dairy- 
men's Association  of  Eastern  Ontario,  by  W.  H.  Sproule, 
Dairy  Department,  O.  A.  C,  Guelph.  These  are  well 
worth  noting  by  creamerymen,  and  some  of  the  chief 
matters  of  concern  are  dealt  with  in  the  following 
paragraphs  from  the  address  referred  to: 

"The  quality  of  the  raw  material  is  a  fundamental 
consideration  in  the  manufacture  of  good  butter. 
Each  and  every  detail  in  the  production  and  care  of 
cream  contributes  to  the  quality  of  the  finished  product. 
If  cream  is  produced  under  unfavorable  conditions,  such 
as  unsanitary  conditions  of  cattle  and  stables,  improper 
feed  or  exposure  of  the  milk  to  undesirable  odors,  it 
will  have  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  flavor  of  butter. 
However,  flavors  from  this  source  can,  for  the  most 
part,  be  distinguished  from  flavors  due  to  other  causes. 
Since  the  quality  of  the  butter  when  fresh  depends  so 
much  upon  the  bacterial  development  in  the  cream, 
it  is  very  important  that  the  cream  be  delivered  in  as 
sweet  a  condition  as  possible.  The  butter-maker  would 
then  be  responsible  for  the  quality  if  the  butter.  He 
can  develop  the  desirable  flavor  through  the  use  of 
starters  containing  the  bacteria  which  produce  the 
desired  flavors. 

"With  a  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  we  are  justified 
in  concluding  that  the  greatest  problem  of  the  creamery- 
man  to-day  is  to  overcome  the  undesirable  flavor  in 
freshly-made  butter  by  the  introduction  of  some  method 
which  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  raw  material, 
or  by  educating  the  producer  as  to  the  great  need  of  a 
better  quality  of  cream.  The  creamerymen  of  Ontario 
have  made  a  step  in  this  direction,  by  way  of  purchasing 
cream  according  to  grade.  This,  I  believe,  is  funda- 
mental, but,  we  must  remember  that  this  alone  is  not 
sufficient.  A  combination  of  a  system  of  cream  grading 
with  standardization  in  methods  of  manufacture  should 
result  in  the  production  of  a  uniformly  higher  quality 
of  creamery  butter. 

"Second  grade  cream  having  a  high  acid  contert 
with  bad  flavors  should  receive  considerable  attention 
in  all  stages  of  the  process,  in  order  to  make  the  best 
butter  possible  from  it.  We  have  observed  from 
experimental  work  that  proper  neutralization  of  the 
excess  acid  combined  with  pasteurization  will  improve 
the  flavor  and  keeping  quality  of  butter  made  from 
such  cream.  Partial  neutralization  of  cream  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  high  acid  in  butter  favors  deterior- 
ation  while   in  storage. 

"Efficient  pasteurization  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  keeping  quality  of  butter.  The  question  of  what 
temperature  will  give  the  best  results  as  to  keeping 
quality  is  still  largely  in  the  experimental  stage.  How- 
ever, from  the  results  of  recent  investigations  on  the 
matter  the  high  temperature  seems  to  be  most  favor- 
able. One  point  which  is  worthy  of  mention  here,  is 
that  no  temperature  will  give  good  results  if  the  cream 
is  allowed  to  be  recontaminated  through  the  use  of 
dirty  pipes,  pumps  and  churns. 

"The  temperature  of  the  cream  at  churning,  the 
washing  and  working  of  the  butter  are  factors  which 
bear  a  close  relationship  to  quality  of  butter.  There 
are  many  factors  which  influence  the  churning  tempera- 
ture of  cream.  The  operator  should  be  familiar  with 
these,  and  aim  to  adopt  the  lowest  temperature  possible 
that  will  allow  the  completion  of  a  churning  in  35  to 
50  minutes.  This  should  provide  for  a  minimum  loss 
of  fat,  and  at  the  same  time  guard  against  any  deterior- 
ation to  the  physical  condition  of  the  butter  for  subse- 
quent treatment.  The  washing  of  the  butter  is  very 
important,  in  that  it  removes  the  buttermilk  from 
around  the  butter  granules,  and  may  indirectly  improve 
the  quality  of  the  butter  by  the  removal  of  bad  flavors 
associated  with  the  non-fatty  solids  of  the  cream. 
Working  the  butter  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  certain 
limit,  but  there  is  danger  of  over-working  and  more 
especially  under  certain  conditions.  We  should  always 
guard  against  a  greasy  or  salvy  texture  in  butter,  and 
have  in  mind  a  definite  standard  as  a  guide." 


HORTICULTURE. 


Nitrogen  Primarily  Important  in 
Orchard  Fertilization. 

Recent  experience  as  indicating  the  trend  of  practice 
in  orchard  fertilization  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  held  in  January  at  Bridgetown, 
N.  S.,  by  B.  Leslie  Emslie,  Soil  Fertility  Specialist, 
Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa.  The  speaker  in 
a  lengthy  paper  showed  the  tendency  of  results  from 


experimental  work  along  this  line  at  many  institutions 
and  pointed  out  especially  the  importance  of  the  value 
of  nitrogen  fertilizers,  particularly  those  carrying 
nitrogen  in  its  most  available  form.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  fertilizer  practice,  along  with  spraying  and 
pruning  practice,  has  undergone  considerable  revision 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Fifteen  years  ago  clover 
was  the  standby  as  a  cover  crop,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  were  the  chief  commercial  fertilizers  in  use,  and 
Bordeaux  mixture  was  the  regular  spray  material  used 
in  nearly  all  orchards.  Now  practice  has  changed  so 
that  buckwheat  is  the  standby  as  a  cover  crop,  dusts  are 
replacing,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  liquid  sprays 
formerly  employed  in  the  Valley,  and  nitrate  of  soda 
is  becoming  increasingly  popular  as  a  fertilizer. 

Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  effectually 
cut  off  the  supply  of  potash  at  anything  like  a  reasonable 
price,  evidence  was  accumulating  at  numerous  experi- 
ment stations  to  the  effect  that  readily  available  nitrogen 
was  of  relatively  greater  importance  in  orchard  ferti- 
lization than  potash  or  phosphoric  acid.  The  war 
lasted  long  enough  to  illustrate  the  effects  which  might 
be  expected  to  follow  a  continued  lack  of  potash,  and 
nothing  detrimental  to  the  trees  as  a  result  of  this 
omission  has  happened  since  the  supply  of  potash  was 
cut  off.  Instead,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  that 
there  is  less  evidence  now  than  formerly  of  the  "off 
year  bearing  habit"  which  has  always  been  one  of  the 
elusive  problems  of  the  fruit  grower.  The  results  of 
some  of  the  experiments  that  have  been  conducted 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  nitrogen  is  the  only  ferti- 
lizing constituent  that  is  indispensable,  but  the  speaker 
was  not  prepared  to  agree  altogether  with  this  con- 
clusion. At  the  same  time  he  was  forced  to  agree  that 
the  weight  of  evidence  available  "proves  indubitably 
that  the  early  spring  supply  of  nitrate  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  is  of  paramount  importance  in  orchard  fertilizer 
economy. 


To  be  well  pruned  a  tree  must  be  opened  up  to  let 
in  sunlight  and  have  as  few  large   limbs  removed 
as  possible. 


Referring  to  the  hypotheses  which  formed  the  basis 
of  past  and  present  fertilizer  practices,  Mr.  Emslie 
inclined  to  the  view  that  the  former  was  based  largely 
on  supposition  and  theory,  while  the  present  system  is 
based  on  practical  experience.  The  theory  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  a  plant  gives  an  index  of  its 
plant  food  requirements  is  true  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  offers  a  gauge  of  the  rate  at  which  soils  may  become 
depleted  of  their  available  plant  food.  Thus,  there  is  a 
relatively  large  percentage  of  potash  in  the  apple  fruit 
and  leaf,  and  it  might  appear  very  natural  to  expect 
that  potash  fertilizers  would  prove  very  beneficial  to  the 
apple  orchard.  Nevertheless,  the  apple  is  entirely 
different  from  the  annual  type  of  plants,  since  it  has  a 
permanently  established  root  system,  trunk  and  super- 
structure. Its  roots  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth 
in  search  of  food,  and  they  also  cover  a  wide  area  of  soil. 
It  may  also  be  assumed  with  fair  assurance  that  there 
are  about  5,000  pounds  of  nitrogen,  2,500  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  7,500  pounds  of  potash  in  the  top 
nine  inches  of  each  acre  of  typical  Nova  Scotia  soils, 
while  it  is  also  true  that  although  nitrogen  is  restricted 
largely  to  the  upper  soil  layers,  the  percentages  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  show  less  rapid  diminution 
with  increasing  depth.  As  a  result,  "it  may  be  assumed 
that  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  four  times  the 
quantities  of  these  present  in  the  upper  nine  inches 
may  be  within  reach  of  the  feeding  roots  of  the  trees." 

Referring  more  particularly  to  nitrogen,  the  speaker 
said  that,  "unless  the  plant  can  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  nitrate  form,  it  cannot  make 
full  use  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  present, 
while  Rothamstead  experiments  were  referred  to  as 
authority  for  the  statement  that  nitrates  are  the  normal 
nitrogenous  food  of  plants,  and  that  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  the  amount  supplied  and  the* 
amount  of  plant  growth.  Nitration  or  the  formation 
of  nitrates  in  the  soil  is  dependent  on  the  activities  of 
certain  classes  of  bacteria  which  function  only  after 
the  soil  has  reached  a  favorable  temperature  in  the 
spring.  It  can  readily  be  understood,  therefore,  that 
unless  nitrates  are  supplied  artificially  early  in  the 
spring,  no  nitrates  can  be  formed  until  the  soil  bacteria 
can  work  and  form  them  from  the  organic  material 
upon  which  they  feed.  This  explains  a  statement  in 
an  Oregon  bulletin  as  follows:  "It  has  been  startling 
to  note  the  rapidity  with  which  nitrogen  in  an  available 
form  (nitrate  of  soda)  gives  results.  Nitrogen  added  in 
March  causes  a  larger  percentage  of  set  of  fruit  in  April, 


an  immediate  change  in  the  character  of  the  foliage 
and  a  stimulation  of  the  wood  growth."  Other  expert? 
mental  results  were  quoted  including  the  results  of 
Roberts  in  Wisconsin,  who  says:  "Readily  available 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  is  usually  needed,  because  apple 
spur  growth  is  made  in  spring  when  there  is  little  avail- 
able nitrogen  present,  even  in  some  of  the  richest  soils. 
Very  often  the  spur  growth  would  be  helped  by  an 
application  of  a  readily,  available  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
to  soils  which  are  rather  rich  in  humus  and  which 
show  high  nitrates  late  in  the  growing  season.  There 
are,  on  the  average,  only  six  or  seven  weeks  between 
the  time  of  the  spring  thaw  and  the  blossoming  of  the 
trees.  It  has  been  found  that  there  is  little  available 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  until  late  in  May  or  after  blossom 
spur  growth  is  completed." 

In  connection  with  the  value  of  nitrogen  in  pro- 
moting early,  vigorous  growth,  an  experiment  with 
oats  in  British  Columbia  was  quoted,  the  results  of 
which  showed  very  clearly  that  in  a  season  with  a 
wet,  cold  spring,  followed  by  a  hot,  dry  summer,  a 
lack  of  available  nitrates  was  responsible  for  the  small 
yields  on  plots  which  received  no  nitrate  of  soda.  Com- 
paring these  results  with  the  results  of  the  application 
of  phosphoric  acid  on  corn,  it  was  noted  that  contrary 
to  the  supposed  effect  of  this  fertilizer,  in  no  single 
instance  at  any  one  of  seven  stations  where  the  same 
test  was  made,  was  the  maturity  of  the  crop  advanced 
perceptibly  or  the  yield  increased  appreciably  by  the 
application  of  superphosphate. 

Further  development  of  his  subject  led  the  speaker 
to  point  out  that  in  a  comparison  of  nitrate  and 
ammoniacal  nitrogen  as  secured  for  instance  from  the 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  relative 
availability  of  the  two  forms  of  nitrogen  is  about  as 
100  is  to  94.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  only  material 
found  on  our  markets  which  contains  nitrogen  in  the 
immediately  available  nitrate  form.  The  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  valueless  as  a  stimulant  to  growth  at  the 
early  critical  stage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  converting 
its  nitrogen  to  the  nitrate  form  can  only  be  done  with 
the  aid  of  the  nitrate  bacteria. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  soil  moisture  and  its 
bearing  on  the  nitrate  supply,  investigations  carried  on 
at  Ottawa  over  a  period  of  several  years  were  referred 
to  which  showed  that  in  seasons  of  sparse  or  moderate 
rainfall  the  moisture  content  of  cultivated  soil  may  at 
times  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  uncultivated,  undis- 
turbed soil.  The  moisture  in  the  former  may,  however 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  latter  by  the  sowing 
of  rape  the  last  of  July,  thus  producing  conditions 
suitable  for  the  ripening  of  the  wood  of  trees.  Com- 
paring cultivated  and  mulched  soils  with  soils  under 
sod,  these  investigations  show  that  in  a  comparatively 
dry  season  the  mulched  soil  contained  considerably 
more  moisture  than  the  cultivated  soil,  while  the  latter 
twice  as  much  as  the  soil  under  sod.  With  more  rainfall 
throughout  the  season,  however,  the  difference  between 
the  sod  and  the  cultivated  soils  will  be  reduced. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  ami 
potash  for  the  apple  soils  of  the  Annapolis  Valley,  the 
speaker  stated  that  analyses  of  Nova  Scotia  soils  at 
Ottawa  had  indicated  low  average  percentages  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime  as  well  as  of  potash  on  the 
lighter  soils.  The  remarkable  results  following  the  use 
of  basic  slag  would  appear  to  warrant  its  use  as  phosphatic 
fertilizer  in  many  orchards,  although  perhaps  it  is 
chiefly  useful  in  promoting  a  vigorous  growth  of  the 
cover  crop.  A  fertilizer  plot  at  Kentville,  which  for 
nine  years  has  received  neither  manure  nor  potash  in 
any  form,  manifests  as  yet  no  indication  of  potash 
hunger.  The  trees  are  very  healthy  and  strong,  and 
have  received  only  nitrate  of  soda  and  basic  slag. 

The  Nitrate-Carbohydrate  Ratio. 

Reference  was  made  to  a  comparatively  new  theory 
which  attempts  to  explain  the  relationship  existing 
between  fruitfulness  and  the  ratio  of  nitrates  to  carbo- 
hydrates. As  the  carbohydrates  which  are  formed  in 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  descend,  they  combine  with  the 
nitrate  solution  absorbed  by  the  roots  to  form  the 
more  complex  food  substances  utilized  by  the  plant. 
As  a  result  of  investigations  with  tomatoes,  it  was 
concluded  by  Kraus  and  Kraybill  at  Oregon  that 
"fruitfulness  is  associated  neither  with  highest  nitrates, 
nor  with  highest  carbohydrates,  but  with  a  condition 
of  balance  between  them,"  which  conclusions  indicate 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Emslie,  "the  advantage  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  available  nitrogen  in  the  early 
stages  and  of  a  moderate  supply  in  the  later  stages — 
conditions  fulfilled  by  the  early  application  of  im- 
mediately available  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  the  growth  of  a  cover  crop."  Experimental 
results  indicate  that  from  5  to  10  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  is  sufficient  for  almost  any  tree,  and  that  the  lesser 
amount  will  in  many  cases  give  a  marked  response  in 
growth  and  apparently  in  production. 

Strong  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  necessity  for 
purchasing  nitrogen  in  an  immediately  available  form, 
and  the  speaker  stated  that  he  "would  purchase  no 
fertilizer  mixture  for  use  in  either  orchard  or  field 
without  knowing  the  form  and  degree  of  availability 
of  the  nitrogen  present,  and  to  this  information  every 
purchaser  of  fertilizers  is  entitled.  With  regard  to 
methods  of  application  the  speaker  stated  that  "None 
is  preferable  to  that  of  distributing  the  nitrate  crystals 
on  the  ground  and  harrowing  in.  Spraying  a  solution 
of  nitrate  on  the  tree  has  been  followed  by  remarkable 
results — not  because  it  was  absorbed  by  the  foliage, 
but  by  reason  of  being  in  solution,  the  nitrate  reached 
the  roots  more  quickly. 
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The  Easter  Lily. 

The  One. 

When  He  went  out  from  Jordan 

To  walk  in  Galilee, 
ile  went  with  those  who  loved  him 

The  Twelve,  and  then  the  Three. 

When  He  was  in  the  Garden 
Before  the  cup  was  done, 
He  found  the  Three  were  sleeping 
And  called  aside  the  One. 

And  when'twas  almost  finished, 
Down  from  the  bloody  tree 
He  found  the  One  beside  him 
And  His  heart  leapt  to  sec. 

The  One,  he  more  than  brother 
Who  on  his  heart  had  lain — 
Knew  only  that  he  loved  Him, 
And  felt  no  more  His  pain. 


Why  the  Hare  at  Easter? 

MOST  people  have  a  vague  idea 
that  eggs  are  eaten  at  Easter 
because  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Resurrection.  There  is  less  under- 
standing regarding  the  symbolism  of  the 
hare. 

The  story  of  both  is  told  as  follows: 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  al- 
though Easter  has  been  for  centuries 
celebrated  throughout  Christendom  as 
the  great  religious  festival  of  the  year, 
Easter  as  a  heathen  festival  existed 
long  before  the  establishment  of  Christian- 
ity. The  word  Easter  is  derived  from  the 
German  word  Ostern,  which  in  turn  is  a 
word  that  has  survived  from  old  Teutonic 
mythology.  From  Ostern  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  changed  it  into  Ostara,  which  was 
the  name  they  gave  to  their  goddess 
of  spring.  The  fourth  month  of  the 
year,  corresponding  to  our  April,  was 
dedicated  to  this  goddess,  and  thence 
called  Eastur-monath,  or  Easter  month. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago  all  over  Europe 
this  Easter-month  was  celebrated  as 
making  the  dawn  of  a  new  year,  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  winter,  the  advent  of 
increasing  light  and  heat  and  the  vivifying 
influences  of  spring.  A  festival  week  was 
held,  filled  with  ceremonies  and  games  and 
even  dramatic  entertainments,  and  char- 
acterized by  special  cakes  and  other 
dishes. 

This  European  heathen  spring  festival 
synchronized  with  the  recurrence  of 
the  Jewish  Passover,  and  as  it  was 
at    Passover  time  that   Christ's  death 


.ind  resurrection  look  place,  it  became 
transformed  from  a  heathen  into  a 
Christian  ceremony.  At  the  present 
day  the  old  heathen  origin  has  been 
almost  entirely  lost  sight  of,  the  only 
vestige  remaining  being  found  in  our 
continued  association  of  eggs  and  chick- 
ens and  rabbits  with  the  Easter  season, 
these  being  emblematic,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  change  of  season,  and  advent  of 
new  life  into  the  world. 

The  legend  that  established  the  hare 
or  rabbit  as  a  symbol  of  Easter-tide 
is  not  generally  familiar.  It  is  of  German 
origin  and  runs  as  follows: — 

Many  years  ago,  during  a  cruel  war, 
the  Duchess  of  Lindenburg  with  her  two 
children  and  an  old  servant,  fled  for 
safety  to  a  little  obscure  village  in  the 
mountains.  She  found  the  people  very 
poor,  and  one  thing  that  surprised  her 
much  was  that  they  used  no  eggs.  She 
learned  that  they  had  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  hens,  and  so  when  the  old 
servant  went  off  to  get  tidings  of  his 
master  and  the  war,  he  brought  back 
with  him  some  barnyard  fowl. 

The  simple  village  folk  were  greatly 
interested  in  the  strange  fowl,  and  when 
t  hey  saw  the  tiny  yellow  chickens  break- 
ing their  way  out  of  the  eggs  they  were 
full  of  delight.  But  the  Duchess  was 
saddened  by  the  thought  that  Easter  was 
drawing  near  and  that  she  had  no  gifts  for 
the  little  mountain  children.  Then  an 
idea  came  to  her:  she  would  use  some  of 
the  eggs. 

So  she  made  bright  dyes  out  of  herbs 
and  roots  and  colored  the  eggs,  be- 
cause the  spring  was  beginning  to  color 
the  earth  with  leaves  and  flowers  Then 
the  children  were  invited  to  visit  the 
Duchess,  and  she  told  them  stories  of 
the  glad  Easter  day,  and  afterwards 
bade  them  each  make  a  nest  of  moss 
among  the  bushes.  When  they  had 
all  partaken  of  the  little  feast  provided 
in  their  honor  and  went  back  to  the 
woods  to  look  at  their  nests — lo,  in  each 
were  five  colored  eggs. 

"What  a  good  hen  it  must  have  been 
to  lay  such  beautiful  eggs,"  said  one 
child. 

"It  could  not  have  been  a  hen,"  said 
another,  "the  eggs  that  the  hens  lay  are 
white.  It  must  have  been  the  rabbit 
that  jumped  out  from  the  tree  when  I 
made  my  nest." 

And  all  the  children  agreed  that  it 
was  the  rabbit,  and  to  this  day  in  Ger- 
many the  mystic  bunny  is  supposed  to 
bring  eggs  and  gifts  at  Easter  to  those 
little  children  ol  the  "Fatherland"  who 
have  been  loving  and  kind  during  the 
year. 

The  acceptance  of  the  hare  has  be- 
come universal,  and  it  shares  the  pro- 
minence of  the  egg  and  the  chicken  in 
the  various  displays  of  Eastern  favors 
in  our  own  midst. — Sel. 


Greetings,  Eatings  and 
Meetings. 

By  "The  Woman  in  the  Wee  Hoose." 
Easter  Greetings. 

A wicker  flower  basket  filled  with 
Easter  lilies,  a  white  ribbon  tied 
in  a  bow  on  the  handle — who 
would  not  be  dumb  with  delight  at  such 
a  gift  even  if  it  came  only  on  a  highly- 
glazed  postcard  as  mine  did?  It  has 
kept  fresh  through  several  years  whereas 
the  real  flowers  would  have  died  in  a 
few  days.  Several  friends  who  have 
seen  the  card  have  said  "I  do  not  like 
white  flowers.  They  remind  me  of 
death."  Since  we  must  die  why  should 
we  not  remember  death  sometimes? 
We  cannot  think  of  Good  Friday  apart 
from  Easter  Sunday;  why  should  white 
flowers  not  remind  us  of  the  Resurrection? 
Anyway,  white  or  colored,  on  paper  or 
real  and  wrapped  in  green  waxed  paper, 


let  flowers  remind  all  our  friends  of  the 
glad  hope  of  Easter  Day. 

We  dwell  among  a  class  of  people 
more  accustomed  to  buying  flour  than 
flowers.  We  buy  wreaths  sometimes 
for  the  dead,  when  closed  eyes  cannot 
see  or  sealed  lips  smile  their  happy  thanks. 
Oh  why  should  it  seem  extravagant  to 
buy  flowers  for  those  who  are  yet  with  us? 
Not  that  we  depend  on  the  florist.  We 
have  our  little  gardens  in  summer  and 
a  few  house  plants  in  winter,  and  take 
pleasure  in  making  gifts  of  posies  and 
slips.  It  seems  to  me  some  of  those 
geraniums  taken  early  enough  from  .the 
cellars  should  yield  a  fine  lot  of  slips 
to  put  in  tiny  pots  for  Easter  gifts.  But 
really  mother  should  have  a  potted 
Easter  lily  in  full  bloom  to  set  between 
the  curtains  in  her  front  window.  A  fern- 
ball  or  some  bulbs  of  perennial  flowers 
should  make  anybody  glad,  and  I  am 
planning  quaint  presents  of  white  card- 
board bouquet  holders  and  fans,  touched 
up  with  water-colors  and  packages  of 
flower-seeds  pasted  in  a  gay  row  around 
the  top. 

From  the  country  we  can  send  pussy- 
willows to  our  town  friends,  and  along 
with  the  demure  little  grey  cats,  a  vine 
or  two  of  wintergreen  or  pigeon  berries. 
I  am  confident  the  gift  will  be  none  the 
less  pleasing  if  it  is  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  little  paper  crates  that  contain 
one  dozen  eggs.  They  are  labelled 
"FRESH  EGGS"  to  prevent  an  irate, 
hungry  postmaster  firing  the  parcel  the 
length  of  the  postoffice  because  the  mail 
is  late. 

These  eggs  may  be  most  acceptable 
just  fresh  and  clean  but  they  may  also 
be  decorated  with  a  spray  painted  in 
watercolors,  or  pencilled  with  jolly 
faces. 

Along  with  their  art  work  of  making 
Plaster  postcards  at  school,  the  children 
will  be  delighted  to  paint  violets  and 
chickens  and  "Happy  Easter"  on  blown- 
out  egg-shells.  The  small  openings  in 
the  ends  of  the  shells  may  be  covered  with 
a  splash  of  sealing-wax.  I  remember 
with  what  pride  I  once  painted  a  goose- 
egg  with  Easter  lilies  framing  the  face 
of  a  beautiful  girl.  I  mean  the  picture 
from  which  I  copied  was  beautiful.  .  . 
Let  the  little  ones  give  or  send  their  own 
work  to  their  friends,  and  if  you  happen 
to  receive  one  such  gift  and  feel  no  thrill 
at  it,  why,  spring  comes  in  vain  to  your 
wizened,  dried  up,  blood-pumping  ap- 
paratus, my  friend. 

Easter  gifts  of  books  should  be  daintily 
bound  in  white  and  gold,  or  grey  and  dull 
blue  or  some  such  lovely  combination 
showing  softly  through  the  protecting 
tissue  jackets.  They  should  be  classics 
— "Sesame  and  Lilies,  Drummond's  Ad- 
dresses, Pilgrim's  Progress,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's poems,"  suggest  themselves  at  the 
moment — deeply  religious  or  at  least 
thoughtful  and  sincere,  or  full  of  the  clean 
happy  poetry  of  spring.  Your  best 
sellers  would  never  seem  more  out  of 
place  than  at  Easter  with  a  world  washed 
clean  with  April  rain  and  budding  in  new 
innocence.  Who  wants  to  think  or  read 
of  triangular  abominations  at  Easter? 

We  have  still  a  choice  of  Easter  gifts. 
Will  you  have  an  Easter  hymn  record 
for  the  gramophone  or  a  picture  of  spring 
woods  or  blossoming  orchards. 

Whatever  else  you  give,  please,  oh 
please,  do  not  let  it  be  any  of  the  poor 
little  stuffed  chickens  and  ducklings 
careless  people  think  so  cute.  How 
would  you  like  to  be  killed  for  such  a 
purpose  if  you  were  just  a  few  days  old 
and  delightedly  exploring  the  big  new 
world  outside  your  shell,  with  tiny  claws 
and  bright  eyes,  and  all  the  time  keeping 
within  call  of  a  warm  old  hen's  comforting 
cluck? 

Easter  Eatings. 

EXT  to  boiling  water,  boiling  Easter 
eggs   sounds   about   as   simple  a 
culinary,  performance  as  might  be 
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imagined,  but  the  authorities  have  some- 
thing to  teach  concerning  this  also. 
Marion  Harris  Neal  says:  "When  used 
as  food,  eggs  should  be  cooked  at  a  low 
temperature — about  160°  F.,  or  if  in  the 
shell  at  about  180°F.  The  time  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  eggs,  from  two  and  a 
half  minutes  for  poaching  a  medium 
sized  egg  to  four  and  a  half  minutes  for 
boiling  a  large  one.  If  too  much  cooked 
or  at  too  high  a  temperature,  the  white 
becomes  tough,  hard,  and  to  many 
people,  indigestible." 

Nurses  are  taught  in  the  diet  kitchen  to 
put  eggs  in  boiling  water  and  set  them 
far  back  on  the  range  for  ten  minutes  or 
so  for  soft-cooked  eggs.  Forty  minutes 
of  this  method  is  useful  for  eggs  for  salad 
making  the  yolks  tender,  not  tough. 
Add  salt  to  the  water  to  make  the  shells 
peel  off  easily  and  plunge  in  cold  water 
when  cooked  to  prevent  discoloring. 

As  a  last  minute  inspiration  we  once 
made  a  centrepiece  of  a  nest  of  eggs,  made 
of  hay  cut  in  short  pieces  with  the  scissors 
and  based  on  a  miniature  brush-heap  of 
pussy  willows,  the  whole  resting  on  the 
kitchen  looking-glass  in  lieu  of  a  table 
mirror,  the  frame  hidden  in  cresses.  I 
would  like  to  say  there  were  some  daffodils 
worked  into  this  scheme  but  there  were 
not.  Perhaps  another  year!  The  eggs 
turned  out  to  be  shells  filled  with  maple 
cream  candy. 

Two  other  frauds  we  perpetrate — one 
an  egg  salad  that  looks  at  a  (long)  dis- 
tance like  a  flower,  the  other  imitation 
poached  eggs  that  are  really  a  dessert. 
For  the  salad  we  remove  the  shells  from 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  slit  the  white  care- 
fully into  five  or  six  petals  that  spread 
out  into  a  corolla,  remove  the  yolk,  mash 
it  with  mayonnaise  and  return  it  to  the 
centre  of  the  waterlily.  This  may  be  served 
on  individual  plates  with  lettuce  loaves 
but  we  must  be  satisfied  with  cress  from 
the  clear,  chattering  creek  in  the  meadow. 
The  poached  eggs  are  composed  each 
of  a  piece  of  cake  with  half  a  peach 
convex-side  up  on  it  to  look  like  a  yolk 
and  whipped  cream  smoothly  arranged 
around  for  the  white. 

Mother  has  an  old  glass  plate  orna- 
mented with  a  bunny  leaping  among  the 
grasses.  The  design  is  pressed  in  from  the 
lower  side  and  is  deep  enough  to  make  a 
replica  in  plaster  of  paris.  Why  not 
make  a  cast  of  jelly,  we  thought,  and 
turn  it  out  on  top  of  a  jelly  moulded  in 
the  small  aluminum  pudding  pan  with 
maccaroons  lining  the  sides?  You  know 
the  jelly  you  make  from  package  powders 
— lovely  to  look  at,  smooth  to  the  lips 
and  tasting  like  nothing  so  much  as 
nothing!  They  are  improved  in  the 
last  respect  by  mixing  with  boiling  fruit 
juice  instead  of  water  or  by  a  spoonful 
or  two  of  sugar  and  a  few  drops  of  flavor- 
ing. ..  The  bounding  bunny  in  bas- 
relief  was  a  great  delight  to  the  children, 
over-grown  and  otherwise.  Does  it  re- 
remind  you  mirthfully  of  Martha's 
lion  couchant  pudding  made  for  Miss 
Matty  in  "Cranford?"  Then  to  make  it 
still  more  funny  and  fantastic  perhaps 
we  shall  line  the  sides  of  the  next  with  a 
procession  of  chickens  and  rabbits  from 
a  package  of  animal  cookies! 

Easter  Meeti  ngs. 

YOU  surely  intend  to  let  the  children 
have  one  jolly  little  informal  party 
during  the  Easter  holidays.  Then 
"blow"  out  the  eggs  you  use  in  baking  and 
save  the  shells  whole.  These  are  used  for  a 
wildly  exciting  game  of  table  football, 
the  players  blowing,  not  kicking,  the 
shells.  If  anybody  has  any  breath  left 
when  the  shells  have  been  broken  in  the 
fray,  let  the  guests  try  table  tennis  with 
feathers  to  blow  instead  of  shells.  We 
should  distinctly  worry  about  breaking* 
the  ice  at  such  a  party. 
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Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 


In  the  Midst. 

As  they  thus  spake,  Jesus  himself  stood 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  saith  unto  them, 
Peace  be  unto  you. — S.  Luke  24:36. 
"Is  the  Christ  alive?  Let  us  feel  it  then- 
The  rapture,  the  joy,  the  thrill! 
No  sorrowful  years,  or  despairing 
tears,  _  ' 

He  lives!  And  is  mighty  still." 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  first  Easter 
Day.  The  disciples  were  together,  talking 
excitedly  about  the  wonderful  news  of 
the  day.  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other 
women  were  confident  that  they  had  seen 
the  Master.  S.  Peter,  no  longer  boast- 
ful, declared  that  the  Lord  had  appeared 
to  him.  Then  two  men  rushed  in  with 
the  tidings  that  a  mysterious  Stranger 
had  walked  with  them  that  afternoon, 
and  that — in  the  breaking  of  bread  at 
their  suppe  — they  had  recognized  Him 
as  Jesus  Himself. 

It  seemed  imp  ssible — for  they  had 
seen  Him  die!— but.  as  they  talked  about 
Him  Jesus  Himself  stood  "in  the  midst." 
Then  were  the  disciples  glad,  when  they 
had  seen  the  Lord.  His  salutation, 
"Peace  be  unto  you!"  was  so  natural  and 
like  Himself  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
doubt.  And  yet  there  was  terror  mingled 
with  the  gladness  of  that  little  company, 
For  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  saw  a 
disembodied  spirit.  With  His  accustomed 
rentleness  the  Risen  Jesus  quieted  their 
fears.  "Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet, 
that  it  is  I  myself,"  He  said.  "Handle 
-ne,  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh 
ind  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have."  Perhaps 
ihey  were  afraid  to  go  near  and  touch 
Him;  crowding  away  in  fear  from  their 
jest  Friend.  So  He  asked  for  food,  and 
lid  eat  before  them.  Perhaps  He  sat 
Jown  in  the  old  familiar  fashion  in  their 
midst,  sharing  their  meal.  S.  Peter  told 
Cornelius  that  the  Risen  Jesus  appeared 
to  chosen  witnesses,  "even  to  us,  who  did 
eat  and  drink  with  Him  after  He  rose 
from  the  dead." 

What  a  strange  meal  that  must  have 
been!  It  was  like  a  continuation  of  the 
Last  Supper,  for  the  Master  talked  while 
they  listened  wonderingly.  And  yet  it 
was  very  diTerent.  On  Thursday  evening 
they  had  indeed  acknowledged  Jesus  as 
their  Master  and  Lord;  but  then  He  sat 
among  them  as  a  Man  among  men.  On 
Friday  night  and  all  day  Saturday  they 
had  mourned  Him  as  dead.  There  was  a 
veil  of  mystery  between  yesterday  and 
to-day.  How  had  the  Master  spent  the 
time,  -  while  His  friends  wept  and  His 
lifeless  body  lay  cold  in  the  tomb?  Was 
He  unconscious? 

Perhaps  they  questioned  Him  about 
that  matter.  At  any  rate  He  must 
have  told  them  something  about  it,  for 
S.  Peter  has  told  us  that  while  His  flesh 
was  dead  His  spirit  was  preaching  to 
spirits  in  prison  who  had  been  disobedient 
long  before,  in  the  time  of  Noah. — 1st 
Pet.  3:18-20.  He  also  tells  us  that  our 
Lord  preached  the  "gospel"  (good  news) 
"to  them  that  are  dead,"  that  they  might 
live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit. — 1st 
Peter  4:6. 

In  Paterson-Smyth's  "People's  Life  of 
Christ"  are  these  words: 

"Realize  the  wonder  of  this  adventure 
of  Jesus!  In  this  world  men  lifting  a 
dead  body  from  the  Cross.  In  a  world 
near  by  men  exulting  in  His  coming  to 
their  great  spirit-land  across  the  border. 
All  are  His  brethren.  No  world  frontier 
can  keep  Him  away  from  His  own.  Love 
finds  the  way.  'For  neither  death  .  . 
.  .  .  nor  any  other  creature  is  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'" 

In  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  we  see  the 
Heart  of  God;  and  we  see  Him  trying -to 
get  as  near  to  men  as  they  will  permit. 
Even  at  twelve  years  old  He  was  "in  the 
midst"  of  the  temple  teachers.  He  be- 
came the  Champion  of  a  poor  sinful 
woman  "in  the  midst"  of  her  fierce 
accusers.  Two  robbers  suffered  the 
punishment  of  their  crimes.  But  they 
were  not  alone,  for  Jesus  was  "in  the 
midst."  Long  afterwards  S.  John  was 
an  exile  for  Christ's  sake  in  a  lonely  little 
island  called  Patmos.  There,  in  a  vision, 
he  saw  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  sym- 
bolically represented  as  seven  golden 
candlesticks.  Perhaps  the  Apostle  was 
troubled  about  those  seven  churches, 
afraid  that  their  light  might  go  out,  now 


that  he  was  no  longer  among  them  to 
trim  the  lamps  and  pour  in  oil.  But  he 
must  have  felt  reassured  when  he  saw, 
walking  "in  the  midst"  of  the  golden 
candlesticks,  One  w:ho  said:  "I  am  the 
first  and  the  last,  and  the  Living  one;  and 
I  was  dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for 
evermore,  and  I  have  the  keys  of  death 
and  of  hades."— Rev.  1:18  (R.  V.) 

Then  S.  John  was  allowed  to  see 
through  a  door  opened  in  heaven.  He 
might  well  have  been  afraid  at  the 
dazzling  glory  of  the  throne  and  Him  that 
sat  upon  it.  But  "in  the  midst  of  the 
throne"  was  One  He  knew  well — the 
Lamb  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  JESUS 
Himself.  The  great  multitude  of  those 
who  had  passed  through  great  tribulation 
did  not  feel  lonely  in  a  strange  place,  for 
the  Lamb  was  in  the  midst  of  them — their 
Shepherd  and  long-loved  Friend. 

The  joy  of  Easter  Day,  and  of  other 
days,  is  the  consciousness  that  JESUS  is 
"in  the  midst"  of  those  gathered  together 
in  His  Name,  wherever  they  may  be. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  man  who  was 
nicknamed  "The  Pair,"  because  he  was 
evidently  conscious  of  having  an  unseen 
Companion  wherever  he  went.  If  the 
road  were  rough  or  muddy  he  always 
walked  on  the  worst  side,  leaving  the  best 
path  for  his  Friend.  At  every  meal  the 
place  at  his  right  hand  was  set  with  the 
best  silver  and  china,  and  the  chair 
appeared  to  be  empty.  The  host  looked 
often  towards  his  invisible  Guest,  and 
seemed  to  be  listening  to  His  words. 
During  his  last  illness  a  chair  was  placed 
beside  his  bed  for  the  Friend  he  lfved; 
and  he  often  talked  quietly  as  if  to  an 
unseen  listener. 

We  may  not  act  in  that  unusual  fashion 
but  we  can  say: 

"JESU,  these  eyes  have  never  seen 
That  radiant  form  of  Thine; 
The  veil  of  sense  hangs  dark  between 
Thy  blessed  face  and  mine." 

And  yet,  with  the  eye  of  faith  we  can  see 
the  vision  of  His  Face,  and  know  cer- 
tainly that  He  is  still  in  the  midst  of  His 
people — on  this  side  of  the  grave  and 
on  the  other  side.  When  we  are  gathered 
together  in  His  Name  we  can  confidently 
pray: 

"JESUS  stand  among  us 
In  Thy  risen  power, 
Let  this  time  of  worship 
Be  a  hallowed  hour." 


'For  deep  in   many  a   brave,  though 
bleeding  heart, 
There  lurks  a  yearning  for  the  Healer's 
face — 


To  all  who  burn  for  this  most  dear 
success, 
Faith  shall  be  born!" 

But,  though  Christ  was  often  found  in  the 
midst  of  sinners,  His  command  to  them 
was:  "Sin  no  more!"  We  can't  expect 
Him  to  abide  in  our  hearts  if  we  make  no 
attempt  to  prepare  a  place  for  the  Holy 
One. 

I  have  read  that  in  some  parts  of  Greece 
it  is  the  custom  to  celebrate  Easter  by 
flinging  out  of  the  windows  old  rags, 
rusty  pots  and  pans,  broken  dishes,  etc. 
Above  the  din  rises  the  shout  of  the 
women:  "Avaunt  all  vermin!  Make  way 
for  the  Lord  of  all  to  enter!"  We  don't 
want  to  make  way  for  His  entrance  in 
that  wild  fashion.  It  is  better  to  ask 
Him  to  cleanse  the  heart,  and  then  go 
to  work  under  His  directions.  Jesus  is  as 
ready  as  He  was  long  ago  to  accept  a 
real  invitation — and  we  all  need  Him. 
Several  years  ago  one  of  our  readers 
wrote  to  me:  "I  have  learned  this,  that 
just  to  steal  away,  if  only  for  a  moment, 
from  life's  many  cares,  just  to  look  into 
His  face — lightens  the  toil  and  sweetens 
labor,  and  puts  a  song  into  my  heart." 

"I  don't  know  who  wrote  those  words. 
Perhaps  it  was  you!  I  feel  pretty  sure 
you  have  often  found  them  true. 

Dora  Farncomb. 


Gifts  From  Readers. 

"Nissouri  Friend"  sent  a  dollar  for  the 
needy  in  Toronto,  and  two  dollars  for  the 
Russian  Famine  Fund.  Another  "Friend'' 
sent  a  dollar  for  Russia. 

I  also  thank  "Ruby"  and  other  readers 
who  have  sent  papers  for  the  shut-in. 

One  dollar  each  came  from  Mrs.  W.  W., 
Miss  M.  XL  (a  Quebec  friend),  and  a 
Lanark  "Friend."  "Too"  sent  two 
dollars,  and  A.  T.  (S.  Monaghan,  Ont.) 
put  a  money  order  for  $15  in  my  charge— 
$10  of  it  was  for  Russia  and  $5  for  needy- 
people  near  me.  Miss  M.  H.  (London. 
Ont.)  sent  a  box  of  candy  "mouth-gays" 
for  the  shut-in. 

The  donations  for  Russia  have  been 
sent  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Gordon,  Dominion 
Bank,  King  and  Yonge  Sts.,  Toronto.  1 
believe  donations  are  acknowledged  in 
the  "Globe"  newspaper.  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  the  other  gifts — also  the  papers 
sent  by  readers — to  cheer  and  help  my 
shut-in  friends.    Thank  you! 

Dora  Farncomb, 

6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 


"Let  us  cherish  sympathy.  Byattentiun 
and  exercise  it  may  be  improved  in  evi  ) 
man.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be  ftiore 
odious  than  that  insensibility  which  wrap-, 
up  a  man  in  himself  and  his  own  concerns, 
and  prevents  his  being  moved  with  either 
the  joys  or  sorrows  of  another." — Coltnn 


Stories  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind. 

(Serial  rights  secured  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
JERRY  MUSKRAT'S  PARTY. 


XI 

ALL  the  Merry  Little  Breezes  of 
Old  Mother  West  Wind  were 
hurrying  over  the  Green  Mead- 
ows. Some  flew  this  way  and  some 
ran  that  way  and  some  danced  the 
other  way.  You  see  Jerry  Muskrat 
had  asked  them  to  carry  his  invitations 
to  a  party  at  the  Big  Rock  in  the  Smiling 
Pool. 

Of  course   everyone   said   that  they 


Bunny  and  the  Eggs. 


Do  you  want  to  believe  in  the  Risen 
Christ?  Are  you  like  S.  Thomas,  who — 
on  the  first  Easter  Day — was  not  with 
the  other  disciples,  and  so  had  to  endure 
for  a  time  the  sadness  of  unbelief?  Then 
don't  stand  apart  from  y^our  fellows,  in 
selfish  or  proud  isolation.  Christ  is  still 
in  the  midst  of  human  need.  If  you  are 
seeking  Him  you  must  follow  in  His 
steps.  A  Scotch  Professor  was  troubled 
with  doubts  and  spiritual  difficulties.  He 
turned  away  from  vexed  questions,  and 
began  to  visit  the  sick  and  discouraged 
in  the  slums  of  Edinburgh.  There  he 
found  Christ,  as  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist  found  Him,  in  the  midst  of  the 
blind  and  lame,  the  deaf  and  the  ignorant, 
— where  He  is  always  urgently  needed. 

Do  you  want  to  find  the  Living  Jesus? 
Then  seek  Him  with  all  your  heart. 


would  be  delighted  to  go  to  Jerry  Musk- 
rat's  party.  Round  Mr.  Sun  shone  his 
very  brightest.  The  sky  was  its  bluest 
and  the  little  birds  had  promised  to  be 
there  to  sing  for  Jerry  Muskrat,  so  of 
course  all  the  little  folks  in  the  Green 
Meadows  and  in  the  wood  wanted  to  go. 

There  wrere  Johnny  Chuck'and  Reddy 
Fox  and  Jimmy  Skunk  and  Bobby  Coon 
and  Happy  Jack  Squirrel  and  Striped 
Chipmunk  and  Billy  Mink  and  Little 
Joe  Otter  and  Grandfather  Frog  and  old 
Mr.  Toad  and  Mr.  Blacksnake — all  going 
to  Jerry  Muskrat's  party. 

When  they  reached  the  Smiling  Pool 
they  found  Jerry  Muskrat  all  ready.  His 
brothers  and  his  sisters,  his  aunts  and 
his  uncles  and  his  cousins  were  all  there. 
Such  a  merry,"  merry  time  as  there  was 
in  the  Smiling  Pool!     How  the  water 


did  splash!  Billy  Mink  and  Little  Joe 
Otter  and  Grandfather  Frog  jumped 
right  in  as  soon  as  they  got  there.  They 
played  tag  in  the  water  and  hide  and 
seek  behind  the  Big  Rock.  They  turned 
somersaults  down  the  slippery  slide  and 
they  had  such  a  good  time! 

But  Reddy  Fox  and  Peter  Rabbit  and 
Bobby  Coon  and  Johnny  Chuck  and 
Jimmy  Skunk  and  Happy  Jack  and 
Striped  Chipmunk  couldn't  swim,  so  ol 
course  they  couldn't  play  tag  in  the  water 
or  hide  and  seek  or  go  down  the  slippers 
slide;  all  they  could  do  was  sit  around  to 
look  on  and  wish  that  they  knew  how 
to  swim,  too.  So  of  course  they  didn't 
have  a  good  time.  Soon  they  began  to 
wish  that  they  hadn't  come  to  Jerry 
Muskrat's  party.  When  he  found  that 
they  were  not  having  a  good  time,  poor 
Jerry  Muskrat  felt  very  badly  indeed 
You  see  he  lives  in  the  water  so  much 
that  he  had  quite  forgotten  that  there 
was  any  one  who  couldn't  swim,  or 
he  never,  never  would  have  invited  all 
the  little  meadow  folks  who  live  on  dry 
land. 

"Let's  go  home,"  said  Peter  Rabbit 
to  Johnny  Chuck. 

"We  can  have  more  fun  up  on  the  hill," 
said  Jimmy  Skunk. 

Just  then  Little  Joe  Otter  came  pushing 
a  great  big  log  across  the  Smiling  Pool. 

"Here's  a  ship,  Bobby  Coon.  You 
get  on  one  end  and  I'll  give  you  a  sail 
across  the  Smiling  Pool,"  shouted  Little 
Joe  Otter. 

So  Bobby  Coon  crawled  out  on  the  big 
log  and  held  on  very  tight,  while  little 
Joe  Otter  swam  behind  and  pushed  the 
big  log.  Across  the  Smiling  Pool  they 
went  and  back  again.  Bobby  Coon  had 
such  a  good  ride  that  he  wanted  to  go 
again,  but  Jimmy  Skunk  wanted  a  ride. 
So  Bobby  Coon  hopped  off  of  the  big 
log  and  Jimmy  Skunk  hopped  on  and 
away  he  went  across  the  Smiling  Pool 
with   little  Joe  Otter  pushing  behind. 

Then  Jerry  Muskrat  found  another 
log  and  gave  Peter  Rabbit  a  ride.  Jerry 
Muskrat's  brothers  and  sisters  and  aunts 
and  uncles  and  cousins  found  logs  and 
took  Reddy  Fox  and  Johnny  Chuck  and 
even  Mr.  Toad  back  and  forth  across 
the  Smiling  Pool. 

Happy  Jack  Squirrel  sat  up  very 
straight  on  the  end  of  his  log  and  spread 
his  great  bushy  tail  for  a  sail.  All  the 
little  Breezes  blew  and  blew  and  Happy 
Jack  Squirrel  sailed  round  and  round  the 
Smiling  Pool. 

Sometimes  some  one  would  fall  off  into 
the  water  and  get  wet,  but  Jerry  Muskrat 
or  Billy  Mink  always  pulled  them  out 
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again,  and  no  one  cared  the  tiniest  bit 
for  a  wetting. 

In  the  bushes  around  the  Smiling  Pool 
the  little  birds  sang  and  sang.  Reddy 
Fox  barked  his  loudest.  Happy  Jack 
Squirrel  chattered  and  chir-r-ed.  All 
the  muskrats  squealed  and  squeaked,  for 
Jerry  Muskrat's  party  was  such  fun! 

By  and  by  when  Mr.  Sun  went  down 
behind  the  Purple  Hills  to  his  home  and 
Old  Mother  West  Wind  with  all  her  Merry- 
Little  Breezes  went  after  him,  and  the 
litt  lc  stars  came  out  to  twinkle  and 
twinkle,  the  Smiling  Pool  lay  all  quiet  and 
still,  but  smiling  and  smiling  to  think 
what  a  good  time  everyone  had  had  at 
Jerry  Muskrat's  party. 

To  be  continued. 


The  Fashions. 

How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form: — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 
\ame  

Post  Office  

County  

R.  R.  No  

Province  

Number  of  Pattern  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement — Waist  Bust.  

Dare    of   issue   in    which    pattern  ap- 
peared  

When  ordering  from  catalogue  give 
number  of  page  on  which  pattern  ap- 
peared. 

Be  Sure  to  Write  Numbers  Clearly. 


Our  Fashion  Book. 

A  fashion  catalogue  containing  over 
500  designs  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt 
of  12  cents.  Book  contains  article  on 
dressmaking  and  illustrations  of  stitches. 
When  ordering  from  it  use  above  blank. 
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3957.    Girl's  dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6.  8  and  10  years. 
A  6-year  size  requires  1 5  g  yard  of  27-inch 
material  for  the  guimpe,  and  1^  yard 
of  40-inch  material  for  the  "dress." 
Price,  15  cents. 

3846-3787-3946.     Ladies'  Sports  Suit. 

Blouse  3787  and  Guimpe  3846  arc  cut 
in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  Skirt  3946  cut  in  6 
sizes:  25,  27,  29,  31,  33  and  35  inches 
waist  measure.  The  skirt  requires  3% 
yards  of  44-inch  material.  Its  width  at 
the  foot  is  about  3%  yards.  The  guimpe 
requires  3Y%  yards  of  27-inch  material 
and  the  blouse  2J4  yards  of  36-inch 
material,  for  a  medium  size.  THREE 
separate  patterns,  15  c?nts  FOR  EACH 
pattern. 

3963.    Junior's  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years.  A 
14-year  size  requires  3%  yards  of  27-inch 
material  for  the  dress,  and  yard  for 
the  cape.    Price,  15  cents. 

3967.    Ladies'  Night  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
requires  4^2  yards  of  32-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents 

3285.    A  Simple  Set  of  Hat  and  Apron. 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years. 
A  4-year  size  will  require  2z/%  yards  of 
27-inch  material  for  the  apron  and  1 
yard  for  the  hat.    Price,  15  cents. 

3949-3947.    Ladies'  Costume. 

Waist  3949  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  A 
38-inch  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 


material.  Skirt  3947  cut  in  7  sizes:  25, 
27,  29,  31,  33,  35  asd  37  inches  waist 
measure.  The  width  at  the  foot  with 
plaits  extended  is  about  lYi  yards.  A 
29-inch  size  requires  2%  yards  of  54-inch 
material.  TWO  separate  patterns,  15 
cents  FOR  EACH  pattern. 

3955.    Boys'  Suit. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  6  years. 
3-year  size  requires  3V6  yards  of  27-inch 
material  for  the  entire  suit.    Price,  15 
cents. 

3968.    Ladies'  Apron  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  sizt 
requires  4  yards  of  36-inch  material 
Price.  15  cents. 


From  "The  Temple." 

Here  is  the  perfume  of  the  leaves,  the  in- 
cense of  the  pines — 

The  magic  scent  that  hath  been  pent 
within  the  tangled  vines; 

No  censer  filled  with  spices  rare 

E'er  swung  such  sweetness  on  the  air. 

And  all  the  golden  gloom  of  it  holdeth 

no  haunting  fear, 
For  it  is  blessed  and  giveth  rest  to  those 

who  enter  here — 
Here  in  the  evening — who  can  know 
But  God  Himself  walks  to  and  fro! 

And  music  past  all  mastering  within  the 

chancel  rings; 
None  could  desire  a  sweeter  choir  than 

this — that  soars  and  sings, 
Till  far  the  scented  shadows  creep — 
And  quiet  darkness  bringeth  sleep. 

— Virna  Sheard,  in  The  Globe. 
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Your  Health. 

By  "Medicus." 

(Stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  must  be  enclosed  if  an  early  reply  is  necessary] 

Prevent  Diphtheria.  given  UP-  !' it  is  cooked  in  a  double  boiler 

„           a    u^    ■      u     ?     The  use  °ver  "'g'1.1  ^  ^  pretty  well  all  changed  to 

1  >,  event  d.ph  hena-how       rhe  use  sugar.    You    should    never   eat  white 

of  anti-toxin  will  produce  '™™«»}t5LtJ  bread   (an  article  of  diet  that  is  the 

diphtheria  for  3  years  at  least  ,t  not  tor  a  pause  of  many  of  our  illnesses.)    Of  course 

U!e'n,Tu  <  SUCv  a?im??C       I    TZ  -  aSv  't  00k^  "icer  t,la»  brown  bread  or  whole 

should  be  famihar  to  all  Pf en  s- er^.L'X  wheat  bread,  but  it  has  been  robbed  of 

,1  there  are  any  cases  of  diphtheria  in  the  many  of  the  important  ingredients  in  a 

neighborhood.  balanced  menu.    The  first  thin?  everv 

You   still   hear   the,  argument     hat  mor  •      ag  ^  ^^^^ 

duldren  have    ch>  dren  s  diseases    much  shou,d  drink  ^      S  , 

easier,    get  over  it  better     t    hey  have  co  d      ten    Whenever        ibfe  haye  a 

them   while   young.      They    will   na*e  salad  at  each  meai       £  cabbage, 

the   most  of  these   diseases  anyhow  raw  ,ett       raw  ce  ^ 

say  the  wiseacres,    and  it  is  much  better  ^           (aJ'that  include's  the 

•hat  they  have  them  as  ch  id. en -      There  skin)    Greens    are    rich    in  cellulose, 

,s  a  good  percentage  ot  children  that  SQ  indu]     jn  them  wh 

escape  ail  the  infection  diseases    There  a„  thg  fruits_skin  and  ygeed  G 

,s  a  good  percentage  of  chddren  that  die  seeds   don>t   cauge  P 

from  infectious  diseases.    Then  ^hy  not  .n  tfae  a,manac     Eat™rni     QT  * 

give   your  child   a     sporting   chance  or  beetg  rather  h  tato<£ 

that  he  will  not  have  any  of  these  catching  Regular  habits  areP  especially  helpful, 

diseases.    By   means   of   the     Shu*  Go  tQ  the  d              g       *  v 

test,  you  can  tell  whether   this  person  5reakfast     M            q{     h  abgdomen 

or  that  person  is  immune  from  diphtheria.  and  abdominal  ex|rciseg  are       d,  Lie 

Here  is  the  table  published 1  by  Dr.  W  on  your  back  ^  fc          h  | 

w    ^  °k  th*  ^W               *  sides  and  raise  y°ur  feet  straight  up  in  the 

Health  Laboratories.  air  10  or  2Q  dmes  eyery  mornfng 

Ages                            Susceptibles  *  would  not  be  surprised  if  your  tired 

 .r„r„n).  out  feeling  is  caused  by  your  diet.  It 

\  ^ \n  per.?Cnt-  .  is  possible  that  you  are  not  taking  enough 

Zt6 Z^L in      "  "sreen"  food-    St°P  the  raw  eggs.  If 

™r                             7(       "  you  want  to  take  eggs,  take  them  poached 

,3                                     60      <<  or  boiled. 

";*S  vSrs 40      "  ''Spring  tonic"— there    is    no  such 

5-10vears 30      "  animal,  except  in  the  almanacs.  They 

20                                  20      "  want  to  sell  their  medicines  and  so  they 

Over  20 15      "  perpetuate  that  old  myth  that  every- 
body is  "run  down"  when  the  winter  is 

You  will  notice  that  after  2  years  of  over.    You  don't  need  a  spring  tonic, 

age    the    child    becomes    less  and  less  but  an  intelligent  supervision  of  your  diet. 

susceptible    to    diphtheria.     In  other   

words,  after  2  years  of  age,  the  child 

becomes  more  and  more  immune.    Dr.  Why  Some  Letters  are  not  Answered. 

Park  discovered  by  the  Shick  test  4  000  The    mle  ;s  that  no  letters  will  be 

children  who  were  not  immune  to  diphth-  answered  unless  full  address  is  given, 

eria— including  1,000  under  one  week  old.  Als0i  ietters  should  be  stamped.  We 

Ihese   4,000   children,   if   exposed   to  have  had  to  pay  as  much  as  6  cents  on 

diphtheria,    would    ordinarily    develop  letters  with  this  omiss;ori(  to  get  them 

the  disease.    Toxin-antitoxin  (a  partially  from  the  post  office, 
neutralized  antitoxin)  was  injected  into 

each  one  of  them.    Not  one  of  them   ■ — ' 

developed  diphtheria,  even  though  they  „                      AT*  A 

had  been  exposed  to  the  disease,  on  several  LtUt  (JUt  and  Keau 

occasions.  Once  2L  week 

Diphtheria    should    be    a  vanishing 

disease.  Why?  Because,  by  means  of  the  Never  be  idle. 

"Shick"  test,  we  can  determine  whether  Make  few  promises, 

a  child  is  immune  to  the  disease  or  not.  Always  speak  the  truth. 

If  the  child  is  immune,  of  course  he  will  not  Never  speak  ill  of  anyone, 

develop  the  disease.    If  he  is  not  immune  Keep  good  company  or  none, 

he  can  readily  be  made  so  by  injecting  Live  up  to  your  engagments. 

toxin-antitoxin.    The  Shick  test  is  harm-  Be  just  before  you  are  generous, 

less  (a  fraction  of  a  drop  of  antitoxin  Earn  money  before  you  spend  it. 

is  injected  into  the  skin) ;  the  use  of  toxin-  Drink  no  kind  of  intoxicating  drinks, 

antitoxin  is  absolutely  harmless.    The  Good  character  is  above  all  things  else, 

expense  is  practically  nil.  Keep  your  own  secrets  if  you  have  any. 

If  there  is  death  from  diphtheria  in  Never  borrow  if  you  can  possibly  avoid 

your  neighborhood,  you  are  partly  re-  it. 

sponsible.    If    any    of    your    children  Never  play  at  any  kind  of  games  of 

develop  diphtheria  it  is  a  misfortune  that  chance. 

should  have  been  prevented.  Keep  your  promises  if  you  would  be 

happy. 

Make  no  haste  to  be  rich,  if  you  would 

Constipation.  Pro.sPer-  .... 

i   %m    r\       ua         i       <r             c  When  you  speak  to  a  person,  look  him 

J    -M.,  Ont.     'Am  a  boy  15  years  of  ;n  the  face 

^      Weigh  about  135  pounds  and  am  Saye  when         are              t  d 

growing  well,  but  am  badly  bothered  with  when  you  are  old 

constipation.    Usually  get  some  better  ^  N       mn  -n  debt  unkss        see  a 

In  the  summer  when  eating  vegetables,  tQ     t  out  ;n. 

.  hubarb,  etc.    I  have  a  form  of  hay  fever  Ayoid  temptation(  thru  fear  you  may 

ind  sweat  very  easily.    Also  feel  fagged  not  withstand [  it 

out  when  I  should  not  feel  so    Used  to  Ever  H     (^fortune  excepted)  within 

hXA  ^  \  thlnk  "J"6  Prot7din|  Plles"  your  income. 

h,ft  «  f *fi  k  tnd  e>'eS  attend^d  t0'  Small  and  steady  gains  give  competency 

but  eyes  still  bother  at  times.    During  and  tranquinity  ofy^ind. 

n,   h    »  W    TS           ,  ad  wh°°Ping-  Good  company  and  good  conversation 

™nS'n        Tk  SCaKet  t6T'    FT  .tH f  are  the  sinews  of  virtue, 

const  pation  I  have  been  taking  a  lot  of  your  character  cannot  be  essentially  in- 

boiled  flax-seed  but  it  helps  only  slightly.  jured         t  b  self 

Have  also  been  taking  raw  eggs.  If        QFne  y  yeaks  evi,  of  let 

,T    '  ^-Medicines  will  not  cure  your  Hfe  be  s^  that  none  win  believe  him>  , 

const.pation     The    least    harmful   and  If         hands  cannot  be  usefull  em_ 

mos .helpful  of  drugs  is  Russian  odor  x    /d  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  your 

liquid   paraffin,   liquid   vaseline,   liquid  mind 

petrolatum.    It  acts  as  a  lubricant  and  '   

<loes  not  irritate  the  bowel.  The  treat- 
ment, then,  is  entirely  diet  and  habit.  A  young  lady,  talking  to  a  pet  dog  on 
At  every  meal  you  should  eat  some  food  an  electric  car,  asked  the  conductor  to 
that  contains  a  lot  of  cellulose,  "rough-  stop  at  a  certain  point.  When  he  did 
age"  as  the  stockmen  call  it.  Your  so,  she  went  to  the  platform,  and  there 
oatmeal  for  breakfast  the  year  round  stood  gesticulating,  with  the  dog  on  her 
should  be  cooked  not  longer  than  15  arm.  "Hurry  up,  miss,  hurry  up!  You 
or  20  minutes.  Not  so  very  long  ago  it  want  to  get  out  here,  don't  you?"  Oh, 
was  thought  that  it  should  be  cooked  dear,  no  thank  you!  I  only  wished  to 
Several  hours,  but  that  theory  has  been  show  Fido  where  her  mother  lives 


Shall  They  Suffer 

as  you  did  from  film  on  teeth 


Pepsodent  is  largely  for  the  com- 
ing generation.  It  brings  to  adults 
whiter  teeth,  new  protection.  But  to 
children  it  means  a  new  dental  era. 

Your  teeth,  perhaps,  have  always 
been  film-coated,  save  right  after  den- 
tal cleaning.  The  luster  has  been 
dimmed  by  film.  Film  has  caused  de- 
cay, no  doubt,  despite  your  daily 
brushing. 

Now  dental  authorities  urge  you  to 
fight  film.  Above  alL  have  your  chil- 
dren fight  it  daily  in  this  scientific 
way. 

Makes  teeth  dingy 

Modern  science  traces-  most  tooth 
troubles  to  a  film  —  to  that  viscous 
film  you  feel.  It  clings  to  teeth,  en- 
ters crevices  and  stays. 

It  absorbs  stains,  making  the  teeth 
look  dingy.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tar- 
tar. It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it. 
Pyorrhea,  and  many  other  serious 
troubles,  are  chiefly  caused  by  those 
germs  and  by  tartar. 

Dental  science  has  for  years  been 
seeking  a  way  to  daily  combat  that 
film.  It  is  the  teeth's  great  enemy. 

Two  ways  now  found 

Two  effective  film  combatants  have 
been  found.    Able  authorities  have 


Made  in  Canada 

P,  '       ■'    '■■'"^|    CANADA  a 

BEG.  IN  fc— — i  i  ■ 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

The  scientific  film  combatant,  ap- 
proved by  modern  authorities  and 
now  advised  by  leading  dentists 
everywhere.  Each  use  brings  five 
desired  effects.  All  druggists  sup- 
ply the  large  tubes. 


subjected  them  to  many  careful  tests. 
Dental  science  now  approves  them, 
and  leading  dentists,  here  and  abroad, 
urge  their  daily  use. 

A  new-day  tooth  paste  has  been 
perfected,  complying  with  modern 
requirements.  It  is  called  Pepsodent. 
And  these  two  film-combating  meth- 
ods are  embodied  in  it. 

Also  starch  deposits 

Starch  deposits  also  attack  teeth. 
In  fermenting  they  form  acids. 

Nature  puts  a  starch  digestant  in 
the  saliva.  It  puts  alkalis  there  to 
neutralize  the  acids. 

Pepsodent  multiplies  that  starch 
digestant,  also  the  alkalinity.  Thus 
Nature's  teeth-protecting  forces  are 
multiplied. 

Thus  twice  a  day,  in  all  these 
ways,  Pepsodent  combats  the  ene- 
mies of  teeth. 

Watch  the  added  beauty 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  ten-day  test. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as 
the  film-coats  disappear. 

The  lasting  benefits  appear  more 
slowly.  But  all  who  love  clean,  glis- 
tening teeth  will  see  effects  at  once. 
And  the  book  we  send  explains  the 
reasons  for  them.  Cut  out  the  cou- 
pon now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 


835 
Can 


THE   PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  804  191  George  St.     Toronto,  Ont. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 


Thoroughly  good  — 

makes  bread  as  it  should" 


THOROBREAD 

FLOUR  "AH  thai  its  name  implies" 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


STARTING  OFF  CLEAN 


MORE  than  mere  "cleanliness"  has  become  the  rule 
of  an  increasing  number  of  people  to  whom  the 
soap-and-water  habit  is  a  natural  part  of  life.  People 
of  discernment  are  learning  the  value  of  white  clean- 
liness; they  are  choosing  their  soap  for  whiteness,  the 
sign  of  purity — assurance  of  all  that  is  best  in  soap 
and  most  essential  to  bath  and  toilet  comfort. 

For  this  reason,  Fairy  Soap,  the  whitestsoap  in  the  world, 
is  making  new  converts  to  the  white  cleanliness  habit 
everywhere,  every  day. 

Fairy  Soap  smooths  and  soothes  the  skin.  It  lathers 
readily  and  abundantly  in  any  water.  It  rinses  off  in- 
stantly and  thoroughly.  It  leaves  no  annoying  odor 
in  its  wake.  It  invigorates  as  well  as  cleanses.  And, 
of  course,  it  floats. 

For  the  finer  laundering,  and  for  every  particular 
cleansing  use  about  the  house,  Fairy  Soap  is  just  as 
efficient  and  dependable  as  for  toilet  and  bath.  You 
cannot  get  a  soap  whiter  than  whitest,  or  purer  than 
pure  —  Fairy. 


[the  nk  FAIRBANKS"** 

LIMITED.  MONTREAL 


MADE  IN 
CANADA 


FAIRY  SOAP 


LUNDY 

Lawn  Fence 

An  attractive  fence  adds  to  the  appearance  of  property,  keeps 
out  dogs  and  stray  animals,  preserves  lawns 
and  flower  beds. 

For  Lawns,  Gardens,  Suburban  or  Country 
Homes,  Churches  andSchoo'.s,  FARM 
FENCE  of  the  highest  quality  at 
most  reasonable  prices. 


Sharp  [Point 

Steel  Posts 


The  Heaviest  on  the  Market 

This  is  one  of  our  specialties.    No  holes  to 
dig;  a  few  raps  with  the  sledge  and  the  post  is  in 
for  a  lifetime;  straight  and  strong. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


A.  R.  LUNDY, 


257  King  Street,  W.,  Toronto. 


Harper's  Household  Handbook 

tells  in  detail  how  to  take  care  of  a  house,  how  to  whitewash  and  paper,  to  wash 
everything  from  blankets  to  fins  laces.  In  short  all  the  hundred  questions  dealing 
with  kitchen,  attic,  cellar  and  the  nursery.  Subscribers  to  THE  FARMER'S  AD- 
VOCATE AND  HOME  MAGAZINE  can  secure  this  book  free  of  charge  by  sending 
in  the  name  of  One  New  Subscriber  to  The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  the  sum  of  $1.50 
collected.       THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LTD.,  LONDON,  CANADA 


The  Ingle  Nook 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear.  (5)  Private 
answers  are  not  sent  from  this  department. 


Wedding  in  Church. 

For  "Subscriber,"  Algoma,  Ont. 

A  church  wedding  is  really  a  very  simple 
affair.  Before  the  time  of  the  ceremony 
arrives,  all  the  decorations  are  in  place. 
Some  like  very  elaborate,  others  simple 
decoration.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  simplicity,  as  over-elaboration  is 
vulgar,  unless  suitable  to  the  rank  and 
wealth  of  the  people  who  give  the  wedding, 
(Princess  Mary's  wedding,  for  example). 
We  would  suggest  that  a  very  nice  decor- 
ation in  June  would  be  ropes  of  ox-eye 
daisies  draped  about  the  front  of  the 
church,  and  used  to  rope  off  the  seats  for 
the  guests.  Ox-eye  daisies  do  not  wither 
quickly,  are  to  be  had  in  most  places  for 
the  gathering,  and  are  white — the  color 
for  a  wedding.  .  .  If  they  are  not 
available  any  other  kind  of  flowers  will 
do,  but  will  probably  have  to  be  used 
in  less  quantity.  In  this  case,  bows  of 
white  ribbon  are  sometimes  placed  at  the 
ends  of  the  seats  which  the  guests  are  to 
occupy,  the  flowers  being  confined  to 
near  the  part  of  the  church  where  the 
wedding  party  stands. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  the 
bridal  party,  the  groom  and  his  best 
man  enter  and  sit  near  the  front  of  the 
church,  standing  up  and  advancing,  as 
soon  as  the  briaal  party  appears,  to  the 
spot  before  the  chancel  (or  whatever 
takes  its  place  in  the  churches  where 
there  is  no  chancel)  where  the  wedding 
party  is  to  stand  during  the  ceremony. 
.  .  .  The  bride's  party  enters,  usually 
with  the  bridesmaids  ahead,  although 
some  reverse  the  order  and.  have  the 
bride  and  her  father  first.  The  nicer 
way,  however,  is  to  have  the  bridesmaids 
go  hrst  walking  two  by  two;  then  the 
maid  of  honor,  walking  alone;  then  the 
bride  on  her  lather's  arm.  If  there  are 
little  flower  girls  they  may  go  either  first 
of  all,  or  may  follow  the  bride.  There  is 
no  iron  rule. 

All  walk  slowly,  in  time  to  the  wedding 
music,  and  at  the  front  the  bride's  father 
drops  behind  a  little  as  soon  as  the  bride 
reaches  the  bridegroom.  The  bride  and 
groom  stand  in  the  center — the  groom 
at  the  bride's  right,  with  his  "best  man" 
at  his  right.  The  bridesmaids  stand  at 
the  bride's  left,  with  the  maid  of  honor 
next  to  her,  and  the  flower  girls  near.  A 
little  space  is  usually  left  between  the 
bridesmaids  (to  look  better). 

At  a  formal  wedding  like  this  the  bride 
always  wears  a  veil,  and  carries  either  the 
bouquet  the  groom  has  sent  her,  or  a 
little  white  prayer-book,  if  such  is  used 
in  her  church.  .  .  The  little  flower 
girls  are  just  to  "look  pretty"  and  have  no 
other  use  "particularly.  They  carry- 
baskets  of  flowers.  The  maid  of  honor 
is  there  to  assist  the  bride  in  any  way  if 
necessary — hold  her  bouquet  while  the 
ring  is  being  placed,  etc.  As  a  rule,  the 
"best  man"  carries  the  ring,  and  gives  it  to 
the  groom  at  the  proper  moment.  .  . 
Yes,  the  groom  gives  presents  to  brides- 
maids, flower  girls,  organist  and  best  man, 
as  well  as  to  the  bride, — usually  a  bit  of 
good  jewelry  to  each.  .  .  The  flower 
girls  may  be  of  any  age  from  four  to  six, 
or  even  less  than  four  if  they  are  wise 
enough  to  know  what  to  do  and  not 
make  a  scene  by  crying  or  anything 
equally  disconcerting. 

After  the  ceremony  the  bride  and  groom 
go  at  once  to  sign  the  register,  and  the 
ushers  and  bridesmaids  wait  until  they 
come  back;  then  the  procession  forms 
again,  the  bride  and  groom  leading  this 
time;  the  bridesmaids  following  with  the 
ushers  (the  maid  of  honor  with  the  "best 
man"),  the  clergyman  may  come  next, 
then  the  bride's  and  groom's  parents. 
.  .  .  Arrived  at  the  bride's  mother's 
home,  the  bride's  mother  receives  inside 
the  drawing-room  door,  and  the  bride  and 
groom  stand  next  to  her  to  receive  best 
wishes,  congratulations,  etc.  The  brides- 
maids and  ushers  make  themselves 
generally  useful  anywhere,  but  the  maid 
of  honor  keeps  near  the  bride  to  be  of 
service  to  her  when  necessary.  When 
everybody  has  wished  the  young  couple 
the  usual  nice  things,  the  bride  and  groom 
lead  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  where 
the  wedding  "breakfast"  is  all  ready. 


•  Founded  lbbG 

Next  to  the  bride  and  groom  come  th  e 
clergyman  and  his  wife,  then  the  bride's 
h  -^  Wlth  the  gro°m's  mother.  The 
brides  mother  may  come  next  with  the 
groom  s  father,  but  often,  as  hostess,  she- 
prefers  to  remain  (he  stays  with  her; 
until  all  the  rest  of  the  immediate  wedding 
Party  has  gone  in.  Always  there  should 
oe  enough  waiters  to  see  that  every- 
thing is  carried  through  without  confusion 
young  men  and  women  who  are  especial 
friends  usually  being  chosen  for  this.  At 
the  close  of  the  "breakfast"  toasts  are 
the  order,  the  clergyman  proposing  t he- 
toast  to  the  bride,  and  the  groom  f< 
sponding.  The  clergyman  usually  acts 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  and  may  call  on 
others  to  propose  toasts  or  to  speak  in 
response  to  them. 

The  above  describes  a  "■sit-down" 
wedding  breakfast.  If  the  crowd  of 
guests  is  very  large,  a  buffet  luncheon  is 
often  served.  In  this  case  everything  is 
on  the  side  table  and  on  the  beautifully- 
decorated  dining-table,  at  which  two 
women  sit  to  pour  tea  or  coffee.  Tin 
guests  sit  about,  or  stand  (when  then  is 
not  room  for  seats  for  all,  some  sitting, 
some  standing,  of  course),  and  the  young 
men  and  women  bring  the  refreshment- 
to  each.  In  this  case  cups  of  tea  may  be 
passed  first,  with  sandwiches  of  various 
kinds,  cut  small,  so  they  can  be  placed 
on  the  edge  of  the  saucer  (as  plates  can- 
not be  given  conveniently),  olives,  salted 
almonds,  small  sweet  pickles  (well 
drained),  tiny  biscuits,  etc.  .Afterwards 
the  cups  are  taken  away  and  plates  are 
passed  containing  a  delicious  ice,  with 
which  are  served  different  kinds  of  cake, 
and  lastly  bonbons.  A  pile  of  dainty, 
white  boxes  in  the  hall  contain  bits  of 
wedding  cake  for  the  guests  to  take  away. 

Of  course  many  people — and  some  of  the 
very  nicest — prefer  a  much  simpler 
wedding  than  either  of  these.  We  have 
described  these  in  detail  because  yom 
letter  suggested  that  you  wish  an  elaborate 
wedding,  more  or  less.  .  .  Often,  even 
at  a  church  wedding,  the  bride  and  groom 
are  "unattended," — the  groom  waiting 
at  the  altar,  the  bride  entering  just  with 
her  father,  or  whoever  is  going  to  "giv( 
her  away."  ...  Or  there  may  b( 
two  little  flower  girls,  as  the  only  at- 
tendants upon  the  bridal  party. 

For  a  house  wedding  the  order  of] 
procedure  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  a 
church — a  spot  having  been  chosen  .it 
which  the  party  shall  stand.  The  clergy- 
man faces  the  guests  until  the  ceremony 
is  over,  after  which  the  bride  and  groom 
immediately  turn  around  to  receive  "best 
wishes,"  then  lead  the  way  to  the  dining- 
room,  if  the  breakfast  is  to  be  of  the 
"sit-down"  variety. 

If  the  guests  are  not  placed  at  tables  for, 
refreshments,  (the  "buffet"  service)  tin  \ 
do  not  all  have  to  go  to  the  dining-room 
of  course.  They  stay  anywhere,  some 
in  the  drawing-room,  some  in  the  dining- 
room,  wherever  they  happen  to  be,  and 
there  is  standing  room  not  in  the  way  of 
the  waiters. 

For  an  elaborate  meal  at  which  all  sit 
at  tables,  may  be  served:  fowl,  (carved 
before  being  placed  on  the  tables),  ham, 
scalloped  or  mashed  potatoes,  salads, 
ice  cream,  and  the  usual  cakes,  olives, 
nuts,  bonbons,  tea  and  coffee.  .  .  The 
buffet  service  requires  sandwiches,  etc, 
as  outlined  above. 


To  Clean  White  T  hibet  Fur. 

For  "Coaticook,"  Que.: 

Rub  the  fur  well  with  hot  corn  meal, 
then  shake  out,  repeating  until  the  soil 
is  removed.  Some  rub  with  flour,  leave" 
for  a  couple  of  days,  then  shake  out, 
repeating  until  the  fur  is  clean. 


Pasteurizing  Milk. 

For  Mrs.  G.  L.  M.,  Halton  Co.,  Ont..: 
To  pasteurize  milk  at  home,  first  obtain  a 
thermometer  (a  dairy  thermometer  will 
do)  and  the  necessary  containers.  The 
procedure  is  as  follows:  Heat  the  milk 
to  145  degrees  F.  and  hold  it  at  that 
temperature  for  30  minutes.  Then  re- 
move from  the  heat  and  cool  to  the 
temperature  of  the  coldest  water  at 
hand  and  keep  it  thus  or  in  the  food 
compartment  of  a  refrigerator.  Use 
a  dish  containing  water  on  the  stove  and 
in  this  set  the  bottles  or  whatever  the 
milk  may  be  contained  in.  Apply  the 
heat  and  when  the  milk  reaches  145 
degrees  F.  hold  it  at  that  for  30  minutest 
One  has  better  control  of  the  temperature 
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Festered  and  Scaled  Over.  Face 
Disfigured.  Cuticura  Heals. 

"My  face  was  almost  covered  with 
pimples  which  festered  and  scaled 
over.  They  itched  and  burned  so 
that  I  could  hardly  stand  them,  and 
my  face  was  so  disfigured  I  was 
unable  to  go  anywhere.  I  lost  so 
much  sleep  that  I  was  about  crazy. 

"The  trouble  lasted  two  months. 
I  started  using  Cuticura  Soap  and 
Ointment  and  after  I  had  used  two 
cakes  of  Cuticura  Soap  and  two 
boxes  of  Cuticura  Ointment  for  three 
weeks  I  was  completely  healed." 
(Signed)  Miss  Dorothy  Danielson, 
Jackson,  Calif. 

Cuticura  Soap  daily,  with  Cuticura 
Ointment  occasionally,  prevents 
pimples  or  other  eruptions.  They  are 
a  pleasure  to  use,  as  is  also  Cuticura 
Talcum  for  perfuming  the  skin. 

Simple  Each  Free  by  Mall.  A.ldresa:  "Lyman.,  Lim- 
ited. 344  St.  Paul  St.,  W.,  Montreal."  Sold  every- 
where.Soap 25c.  Ointment  2*> and 60c.  Talcum 25c. 
J5Ji^"~Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


Cleaning 


THE  postman  and  expressman  will 
bring  Parker  service  right  to  your 
home.  We  pa)'  carriage  one  way. 
Whatever  you  send  —  whether  it  be 
household  draperies  or  the  most  deli- 
cate fabrics — will  be  speedily  returned 
to  their  original  freshness.  When  you 
think  of  cleaning  or  dyeing 
think  of  PARKER'S. 

Parker's 
Dye  Works 


Limited 
Cleaners  and  Dyers 

791  Yonge  St. 
Toronto. 


Break  the  Grip 
of  that  Cold  ! 

Rub  the  chest 
and  throat  with 


MINARD'S 
-^sil<  lflji-.'H!s»»- 

LinimenT 


25 


Wool  for  Sweaters 

$2.50  a  Pound,  Delivered 

Superior  quality  English  Spun  4-Ply 
Hand  Knitting  Wool.  Beautiful  solid 
colors  and  Heather  mixtures,  direct  from 
English  spinners. 

Write  for  FREE  sample  card,  showing 
25  shades  actual  wool. 

ENGLISH  WOOL  COMPANY 

Dept.  R.    275  Craig  St,  W.,  Montreal 


The  "Home  Comfort"  RANGE 

is  now  sold  to  the  user  .direct  from  our 
factory. 

Thousands  of  these  Ranges  in  use  over  20 

years  and  still  good  Ranges. 

Repairs  for  every  Home  Comfort  Range  made 

since  1864  quickly  supplied. 
The  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.  of  Canada, 
Limited 

149  King  St.  W.  TORONTO 


when  using  a  double  heater  as  suggested. 
Do  not  pour  the  pasteurized  milk  into 
other  dishes  after  the  process  unless  the 
other  containers  have  been  sterilized. 
When  the  milk  is  intended  for  infants  it 
is  advisable  to  pasteurize  the  milk  in  the 
nursing  bottles  and  allow  it  to  remain  in 
then  until  used. 

If  the  "test"  referred  to  is  the  tuber- 
culin test  it  will  be  made  by  any  local 
veterinarian.  The  butter-fat  test  will 
be  made  by  the  agricultural  repre- 
sentative. 


Queries. 

For  "Beginner,"  Wentworth  Co.,  Ont> 

(1)  To  clean  woodwork  painted  white 
or  very  light  colors,  take  a  plate  with 
some  whiting  in  it,  a  dish  of  clean,  warm 
water,  a  bit  of  flannel  and  plenty  of  soft 
cloths.  Dip  the  flannel  into  the  water 
and  squeeze  nearly  dry,  then  dip  it  into 
the  whiting  and  apply,  rubbing  lightly. 
Afterwards  wash  with  clear  water  and 
rub  dry  with  the  soft  cloths.  .  .  For 
dark  paint,  first  brush  all  the  dust  off, 
then  wash  with  the  following  mixture: 
Take  1  oz.  pulverized  borax,  1  lb.  small 
bits  of  good  soap  (castile  or  Ivory,  for 
instance)  and  3  qts.  soft  water.  Let 
simmer  until  the  soap  is  dissolved, 
stirring  frequently,  but  do  not  boil.  Apply, 
little  by  little,  with  a  piece  of  old  flannel, 
rinsing  off  as  soon  as  the  part  looks 
clean,  and  rubbing  dry;  then  go  on  to 
the  next  strip,  proceeding  as  before 
until  the  whole  surface  is  clean.  Very 
badly  soiled  spots  can  be  first  cleaned 
with  damp  whiting  or  a  little  coal  oil. 

(2)  "Beginner"  is  worried  to  know 
how  to  seat  12  people  at  a  table  at  which 
the  ends  will  accommodate  only  one 
person,  so  as  to  have  a  gentleman  at 
each  lady's  right.  The  answer  seems 
evident — the  lady  will  always  have  a 
"right,"  and  the  gentleman  can  sit  there 
even  if  he  is  around  the  corner  of  the 
table.  When  the  dining-table  is  round 
this  difficulty  does  not  present  itself — and 
yet,  there  is  really  no  difficulty,  is  there? 

(3)  "Mrs.  Parson's  Manual  for  Wo- 
men's Meetings"  is  based  on  Parlia- 
mentary procedure,  and  is  just  as  good 
for  other  women's  organizations  as  for 
the  Women's  Institute. 

(4)  Who  shall  buy  the  supplies  remains 
for  the  organization  to  decide.  Often 
a  committee  of  two  or  three  is  appointed 
by  the  meeting,  sometimes  the  work  is 
delegated  to  the  treasurer. 

(5)  The  "chair"  should  be  addressed 
when  making  a  motion.  It  is  the  chair- 
man's right  to  refer  it  to  the  meeting. 
In  women's  meetings  the  usual  formula 
when  making  a  motion  is:  "Madame 
President,  I  move — etc." 

(6)  Write  to  any  supplier  of  music 
asking  for  prices  of  books  for  commuzity 
singing,  and  mention  that  you  want  a 
good  book,  not  "rags."  Your  nearest 
music  store  will  probably  be  able  to 
supply  you.  If  not,  write  to  Whaley, 
Royce  &  Co.,  (music  dealers)  Toronto,  or 
to  Eaton's  or  Simpson's,  Toronto. 


Cupboards.  Tomatoes. 

For  "Subscriber,"  Durham  Co. 
Your  tomatoes  may  have  spoiled  for 
one  of  several  reasons:  (1)  You  may  have 
neglected  to  "sterilize"  everything  com- 
pletely—that is,  boil  until  no  germ  is  left 
to  start  fermentation  or  spoiling.  (2)  You 
may  not  have  filled  jars  to  overflowing,  so 
that  a  small  space  of  air  was  left  at  the 
top  in  the  very  beginning,  and  this  air 
may  have  contained  germs.  (3)  The 
rubber  rings  may  not  have  been  good. 
They  must  be  tight  enough  to  keep 
out  germs.  (4)  The  edges  of  jars  may 
have  been  chipped  enough  to  let  germs 

If  the  canning  is  done  perfectly,  what- 
ever is  in  the  cans  cannot  spoil.  And  it 
is  not  necessary  to  use  salicylic  acid;  don't 
use  it— it  spoils  whatever  it  is  put  in  as 

food.  ,         .    .  ... 

Tomatoes  are  among  the  easiest  things 
to  can,  whether  you  use  the  'open 
kettle"  or  the  filled-sealer  method.  Evi- 
dently you  used  the  open-kettle  method, 
and  that  works  all  right  if  conditions  are 
perfect  The  conditions  are:  Have  per- 
fect iars  and  new  rubbers  (soft  ones  are 
better  than  hard,  stiff  ones.)  Sterilize 
iars  glass  tops  and  rims  (if  rim  sealers  are 
used)  by  boiling  them  15  or  20  minutes 
in  really  boiling  water.  Have  tomatoes 
kettle  about  10  or  15  minutes  after 
actual  boiling  begins.  Take  jars  out  of 
water,  one  at  a  time,  and  place  on  folded 
cloth  which  has  been  wet  m  hot  water 
Dip  rubber  ring  in  boiling  water  and 


adjust;  All  jar  to  overflowing  and  seal 
at  once.  Invert  to  cool  and  try  tops  to 
see  if  they  are  tight  before  setting  away 
in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Screw  down  as 
tightly  as  possible,  but  if  a  jar  leaks  do 
not  use  it,  as  it  will  not  "keep."  A  little 
space  may  appear  in  jars  otherwise  tight 
but  this  is  due  to  cooling  and  is  a  vacuum 
not  filled  with  air  if  jars  are  tight  and 
were  overflowing  when  top  was  put  on. 
A  little  salt  may  be  added  to  the  tomatoes 
while  cooking.  .  .  The  filled  sealer 
method  (often  called  "cold  pack")  has 
often  been  described  in  this  paper.  It 
means  that  you  have  jars  very  clean  but 
need  not  sterilize  them,  as  they  will 
become  sterilized  while  contents  are 
cooking.  Fill  up  with  the  fruit  or  peeled 
tomatoes,  packing  tightly;  then,  in  case  of 
fruit,  put  in  the  hot  syrup  to  cover. 
For  vegetables  fill  up  with  slightly  salted 
water,  or  in  case  of  tomatoes  or  soft 
fruits,  fill  up  with  contents  of  one  of 
the  jars  immediately  before  sealing. 
Place  jars  on  a  rack  that  will  keep  jars 
from  knocking  together,  and  place  in 
boiler.  Put  tops  on  loosely.  Pour  water 
about  (warm  because  syrup  is  hot,  to 
prevent  breaking  jars)  to  come  nearly  to 
top  of  jars;  cover  boiler;  let  come  to  boil 
and  boil  for  a  time  which  varies  according 
to  whatever  is  being  canned;  tomatoes 
require  about  18  minutes  hard  boiling 
Remove  rack  with  jars,  tighten  tops 
invert  to  cool,  as  usual,  and  store  in  a 
cold,  dark  place. 

Always  before  canning  the  jars  should 
be  well  washed  with  hot  water  and 
washing-soda  or  soap,  then  rinsed  well 
with  clear  hot  water;  tops  and  rims  like 
wise.  The  snap  or  spring  top  sealers 
are  more  satisfactory  than  the  screw  top 
ones,  but  a  little  dearer. 

Only  perfect  fruit  should  be  used, 
under-ripe  rather  than  over-ripe,  but  at 
all  events  firm  and  good;  and  keeping  is 
helped  by  placing  it  in  a  wire  basket  and 
dipping  it  first  in  scalding  water  then  in 
cold  water;  the  scalding  water  removes 
adhering  particles  and  the  cold  dip  firms 
the  fruit  again.  (This  process  is  called 
"blanching").  This  dip  also  loosens  the 
skins  so  they  can  be  removed  easily. 

The  hands  should  be  well  washed  before 
touching  the  fruit  or  vegetable,  the  apron 
worn  should  be  clean,  also  all  utensils, 
dish  cloths,  tea  towels,  etc.,  used  when 
canning.  Soil  may  mean  germs,  and 
germs  may  float  into  the  cans  and  spoil 
the  product  in  time. 

(2)  If  your  knife  handles  are  real  ivory 
try  one  of  the  following  methods  to 
remove  stains,  (a)  Rub  with  turpentine 
and  expose  to  the  sun  under  glass,  (b) 
Cover  the  handles  with  a  hot  mixture  of 
unslaked  lime,  bran  and  water;  leave  a 
little  while,  place  in  dry  sawdust  and  rub 
well,  then  expose  to  the  air.  (c)  Brush 
over  with  a  mixture  of  1  Oz.  nitric  acid 
and  10  oz.  soft  water;  leave  a  little  while 
then  wash  well  with. clear  water.  If  the 
handles  are  white  horn,  apply  peroxide  of 
hydrogen. 

(3)  We  have  not  a  pantry  plan  on 
hand,  but  should  think  it  would  be  very 
easy  for  you  to  plan  the  one  you  want  for 
yourself  and  give  instructions  so  the 
carpenter  could  make  it.  I  know  several 
cupboards  that  are  splendid  for  kitchen 
or  pantry.  They  have  the'  upper  part 
divided  into  three — one  for  groceries,  one 
for  dishes,  the  third  for  small  tins,'  etc. 
These  three  compartments  are  all  fitted 
with  shelves.  .  .  The  lower  part  of 
the  cupboard  is  wider  than  the  top,  to 
make  a  ledge  to  set  things  on  when 
necessary.  It  is  also  divided  into  three 
compartments,  each  also  fitted  with  one 
shelf,  placed  half  way  down.  This  gives 
plenty  of  room  for  pots,  pails  and  other 
large  vessels.  One  cupboard  I  know  of 
has  the  bottom  and  shelves  of  this  lower 
portion  covered  with  zinc.  Also,  right 
up  at  the  very  top  of  the  cupboard  is  a 
shelf  closed  in  by  doors  of  its  own,  upon 
which  things  that  are  seldom  used  can  be 
stored  away.  .  .  The  centre  compart- 
ment of  the  upper  part  of  the  cupboard 
has  a  glass  door  and  is  used  for  dishes; 
the  other  two  compartments  (for  groceries, 
tins,  etc.)  have  close  wooden  doors.  All 
of  the  doors  slide  instead  of  opening  on 
hinges;  but  some  people  prefer  hinged 
doors,  as  they  are  more  easily  opened. 
The  only  advantage  of  sliding  doors  is 
that  they  save  space. 

I  shall  watch  out  for  some  pictures  of 
up-to-date  cupboards,  but  am  not  sure 
where  I  can  find  them.  By  the  way,  a 
great  many  people,  nowadays,  have  no 
pantry  in  their  houses,  but  instead  of  it 
one  of  these  long,  convenient,  built-in 
or  built-on,  cupboards.    I  prefer  this  way 


The  Old  Homeland 


"It's  many  years  since  I  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  but  I  have  always  kept  in  touch 
with  the  homeland,  by  reading  the  News 
of  the  World,"  says  a  prominent  man  of 
the  West.  The  News  of  the  World  is  the 
great  national  journal  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  globe 
Britishers  may  settle,  the  News  of  the 
World,  complete  with  all  the  week's  news, 
can  be  obtained.  Its  thrilling  serial 
stories,  up-to-date  song,  with  music,  the 
latest  gossip  and  pictures,  make  it  the 
most  welcome  of  the  week's  visitors.  It 
can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  publish- 
ers, 30  Bouverie  Street,  London,  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  convenience  of  local  pur- 
chasers, ample  stocks  are  carried  by 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  Byron  P.  0.,  London 

Mrs.  Ellen  McEwen,  London 

Mr.  W.  0.  Loughlin,  London 

Mr.  G.  W.  Evans,  283  Wellington  St.,  London 

Make  sure  of  a  regular  weekly  supply 
by  placing  an  order  with  the  agents. 


SARNIA 

POULTRY  FENCE 

The  Canadian  farmers  and  ourselves  have  been 
friends  for  more  than  eight  years.  Our  business 
relations  have  been  very  intimate  and  profitable 
both  ways  —  to  the  farmer  and  to  us.  Wo  have 
Riven  full  measure  of  service— real  fence  value. 
That  means  repeat  orders.  Once  a  Sarnia  fence 
customer,  always  a  Sarnia  fence  customer.  That 
is  especially  true  of  Sarnia  poultry  fence.  You 
get  real  fence  value,  durable  and  strong,  with 
all  extra  profits  eliminated,  when  you  deal  direct 
with  us  on  our  Factory  to  Farm  one  profit  plan. 


We  Save  You  Moneu 


Buy  no  Poultry  fence  any  part  of  which  is  made 
of  light  wire.  The  life  of  the  fence  will  only  be 
the  life  of  the  lightest  wire.  A  chain  is  no 
strongerthan  its  weakest  link.  The  Sarnia  knot 
—in  fact  all  parts  of  our  fence  are  made  of  the 
same  size  wire.  We  guarantee  the  Sarnia  fence 
to  be  made  from  Government  gunge,  high  grade 
wire  that  stands  the  acid  test,  and  to  be  the  most 
perfectly  woven  Poultry  fence  on  the  market. 
Western  Oanada  supplied  from  Winnipeg.  Get 
our  low  price  list  and  descriptive  literature  be- 
fore you  buy  Poultry  Fence.    Address  nearest  office. 

THE  SARNIA  FENCE  CO,,  Limited 

Wl«nip«f ,  Manitoba  Sarnia.  Ontario 


BISSELL  LAND  ROLLER 

Furnished  in  3  Drum 
6  ft.  and  8  ft.     \  All  Steel 

'Weighs  970 


We  also  manufacture  Disk  Harrows,  Mulcher 
Packers  and  Stave  Silos. 

T.  E.  BISSELL  COMPANY,  LTD.,   Elora,  Onl- 


SMALL  FRUIT 

PLANTS 


Gooseberries,  Jos- 
selyn.  Downing.  Cur- 
rants Black,  Boskoop 
Giant,  Victoria,  Lee's, 
Naples.  Champion. 
Currants  Red,  Per- 
fection. Fay,  Ruby. 
Raspberries,  Herbert,  Plum  Farmer,  St.  Regis, 
Thimbleberries,  Asparagus  Roots,  Rhubarb 
Roots,  Grapevines,    Send  for  price  list. 

WM.  FLEMING, 
NURSERYMAN,  OWEN  SOUND,  ONT. 
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Founded  1866 


Always  Delicious 
Always  Refreshing' 

"SALADA" 


Sold  in  sealed  aluminum   pacKets  only 
Never  in  BtilK. 
BLACK-GREEN-MIXED 
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myself,  as  pantries  always  seem  to  get 
cluttered  up.  The  pantry-space  can  then 
be  turned  into  a  small  store-room  for  the 
barrel  of  flour,  etc. 

Care  of  Cactus. 

For  A.  H.  G.,  York  Co.,  Ont. 

Professor  Bailey's  directions  for  culture 
of  the  cactus  is  as  follows: 

"In  preparing  soil  use  one-half  good 
fibrous  loam  and  one-half  very  old  lime 
rubbish  from  some  old  torn-down  building, 
taking  care  to  sift  from  it  the  fine  dusty 
particles,  to  ensure  material  of  perfect 
drainage.  To  this  may  be  added  good 
clean  sand.  In  potting  cacti  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  a  pot  as  large  as  the  body 
of  the  plant  is  sufficient;  but  it  is  better  to 
select  pots  of  a  rather  larger  size.  .  . 
In  the  process  of  potting,  fill  the  pot  one- 
third  with  rough  lumps  of  coal  or  other 
drainage  material,  on  the  top  of  which 


Measure  by  Your  Purse 

If  you  are  like  most  of  us  you  are  apt  these  days  to 
measure  things  by  your  pocket-book.  If  an  Exide 
Battery  will  really  give  you  longer  service  and  freedom 
from  repairs,  you  want  one  when  the  time  comes  to 
replace  the  battery  in  your  car,  and  when  you  buy  a  new 
car  you  want  to  be  sure  it  is  Exide-equipped. 

One  way  to  find  out  is  to  ask  people  who  own  Exides. 
Not  only  was  Exide  the  original  automobile  battery,  but 
more  cars  leave  the  factories  today  equipped  with  Exides 
than  with  any  other  battery. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  battery  industry  Exide  has 
been  earning  its  reputation  for  ruggedness  and  long- 
lasting  power.  You  owe  yourself  an  Exide,  not  just 
because  of  the  comfort,  but  because  it  is  a  genuine 

economy. 

Therefore,  we  say,  insist  on  an  Exide  and  if  you  have 
any  trouble  in  getting  one,  write  us  or  our  nearest  district 
distributor. 

District  Distributors: 


The  Universal  Battery  Co.  Limited,  Oshawa,  Ont. 
The  Battery  Engineering  &  Supply  Co.  Limited 
296-300  Laurier  Ave.  W.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
The  Universal  Battery  Co.  Limited, 
116-118  King  William  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


The  Auto  Electrical  Service, 

109  Sherbrooke  St.  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 

C.  J.  Morgan  &  Co.  Limited, 

43  King  Square,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Travelling  Representative, 
701  New  Birk's  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 


EXIDE  BATTERIES  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

V5S  Duficrin  Street,  TORONTO. 


The  recognized  battery  for 
farm  lighting  plants  is  the 
rugged,  long-life  Exide. 


place  a  liberal  supply  of  finely-broken 
crockery.  Now  add  the  soil,  taking  care 
to  put  the  coarsest  soil  directly  on  top 
of  the  crockery,  and  then  the  finer  on 
which  to  place  the  cuttings  or  plains. 
Take  care  to  plant  very  little  below  the 
surface.  Be  sure  that  the  soil  is  fairlj 
dry,  and  do  not  water  for  some  time  after 
the  plants  are  set;  but  if  the  weather 
is  very  warm  and  bright,  a  very  light 
syringing  may  be  given  once  a  day.  If 
pots  are  sunk  in  the  open  ground  this 
light  syringing  will  be  sufficent  until  the 
plant  shows  signs  of  growth.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  repot  cacti  very  often  unless 
the  roots  have  become  infested  with 
mealy  bug  or  other  pest.  Should  this 
occur,  the  plant  must  be  turned  out  of  the 
pot,  roots  thoroughly  washed,  and  planted 
in  a  new  pot  and  new  soil,  with  perfect 
drainage  material  as  described  above. 
The  best  time  to  start  new  cacti  is  in 
May  or  June.  Never  take  the  hard  trunk 
of  a  plant  for  propagating,  but  choose  the 
active,  growing  part,  where  the  cells  are 
full  of  life.  .  .  During  winter  the 
plants  require  more  water,  but  must  not 
be  kept  wet.  In  fact,  in  a  green-house 
(sunken  2  feet)  enough  water  is  supplied 
by  keeping  the  floor  damp.  The  tempera- 
ture should  be  kept  as  close  as  possible  to 
50  degrees  .  .  If  scale  appears  clean 
the  insects  off  with  a  small  brush  with 
moderately  stiff  bristles.  If  mealy  bug, 
it  can  be  disposed  of  by  spraying  with  a 
solution:  1  gram  castile  soap  (dissolved 
in  hot  water),  a  very  little  over  a  cup  of 
alcohol,  and  20  grams  of  fusel  oil.  Use  a 
very  fine  spray. 

Eben  Rexford's  remedy  for  mealy  bug 
is  spraying  with  fir-tree  oil  soap — 1  oz. 
dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  added  to 
enough  water  to  make  1  gallon. 

The  above  treatment  is  very  different 
from  that  given  most  plants,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  cactus  is  a  desert 
plant,  and  that  conditions  should  be  made 
as  nearly  natural  as  possible.  In  place  of 
the  "wet  floor"  one  might  suggest  placing 
a  little  water  in  a  saucer  among  plants 
kept  at  a  window. 


THE    LONG   LIFE    BATTERY   FOR   YOUR  CAR 


Easter  Eggs. 

THE  old  fashion  of  "trying  to  see  how 
many  eggs  you  can  eat"  on  Easter 
Sunday  has  exploded,  but  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  serving  eggs  on  that 
day  is  as  popular  as  ever.  Nowadays, 
however,  it  takes  the  form  of  an  egg-dish 
(once  or  twice  on  the  day)  very  daintily 
concocted  and  served.  The  following 
recipes  may  illustrate: 

Creamy  Omelet. 

3  eggs  \i  teasp.  salt 

1  cup  white  sauce  teasp.  pepper. 
Beat  yolks  until  thick  and  light;  add 

to  sauce  and  mix  well,  add  salt  and 
pepper  to  white  of  eggs,  beat  stiff  and 
dry  and  fold  into  sauce.  Pour  into  a 
hot  greased  omelet  pan  and  cook  slowly 
until  well  risen  and  firm.  Put  on  oven 
grate  a  minute  or  two  to  dry  the  top. 
Fold,  and  serve  at  once  on  a  hot  platter. 

Bread  Omelet. 

2  tablesp.  bacon  fat    Y  cup  hot  milk 

Y  cup  soft  stale         Y  teasp.  salt 
breadcrumbs  Y  teasp.  paprika 

3  eggs. 

Melt  fat  in  frying-pan,  add  cumbs  and 
stir  until  crumbs  begin  to  brown.  "Add 
milk  and  let  stand  5  minutes.  Add  salt 
and  paprika  (or  pepper),  and  the  yolks 
beaten  thick  and  light.  Fold  in  the 
stiffly-beaten  whites,  pour  into  a  hot, 
greased  omelet  pan  and  cook  as  above, 
slowly,  finishing  in  top  of  oven. 

French  Cheese  Omelet. 

4  eggs,  slightly  Y  cup  hot  water 
beaten                  Y  cup  grated 

l/2  teasp.  salt  cheese. 

Y  teasp.  pepper 

Mix  in  order  given,  pour  into  a  hot, 
greased  omelet  pan  As  mixture  thickens, 
raise  with  a  fork  to  let  the  uncooked 
part  run  under.  When  firm,  fold  and 
serve  on  a  hot  platter. 

French  Omelet. 
1  tablesp.  butter  or    Y  teasp.  salt 

bacon  fat  Y%  teasp.  pepper 

4  eggs  Y  cup  hot  water. 

Heat  fat  in  pan.  Beat  the  eggs  until 
yolks  and  whites  are  well  mixed,  but  hot 
light.  Add  seasonings  and  hot  irater, 
pour  into  pan  and  cook  slowly.  Pick  up 
with  a  fork  while  cooking  to  let  the  thin 
part  run  under.  When  firm  and  lightly 
browned  on  the  bottom,  fold  double  and 
serve  on  a  hot  platter.    If  you  ehoose 
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spread  before  folding  with  grated  cheese 
chopped  meat,  or  jelly  or  jam. 

Shirred  Eggs. 

Grease  individual  dishes  or  a  baking 
platter.  Cover  bottom  of  dish  with  white 
sauce  and  sprinkle  with  chopped  left-over 
meat  or  vegetables.  Carefully  break  an 
egg  into  each  individual  dish  or  dispose 
them  over  the  large  dish.  Dust  with  salt 
and  pepper,  sprinkle  with  buttered 
crumbs,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
set. 

White  Sauce. 
2  tablesps.  butter       yA  teasp.  salt 
2  tablesps.  flour         %  teasp.  pepper 
1  cup  milk 

Melt  butter,  add  flour  and  stir  until 
blended;  add  milk  gradually,  also  season- 
ings, and  stir  or  beat  until  smooth.  For  a 
thin  sauce  use  only  IK  tablesps.  flour. 

.  .  This  sauce  is  the  one  used  for 
"Creamy  Omelet."  It  is  also  nice  to 
serve  with  fish,  boiled  vegetables,  hard- 
boiled  eggs  on  toast,  boiled  mutton,  etc. 
For  fish,  add  a  grating  of  nutmeg;  for  salt 
codfish  (boiled)  add  chopped,  hard-boiled 
egg;  for  mutton  stir  in  capers  or  pickled 
nasturtium  6eed. 

The  Scrap  Bag. 

A  Room  at  a  Time. 

Houseclean  a  room  at  a  time.  Don't 
worry  if  all  are  not  done  in  less  than  a 
month's  time.  Cut  your  work  according 
to  your  strength.  But  let  the  cellar  be 
one  of  the  first  rooms  cleaned;  it  will  be 
easier  to  do  it  before  odd  vegetables  have 
time  to  decay,  and  the  sooner  done  the 
fewer  unpleasant  odors  to  permeate  the 
house. 

*  *    »  * 

Cure  for  Soft  Corn. 

Take  equal  parts  of  brown  sugar  and 
soap.  Mix  to  a  salve  and  soften  with 
coal  oil.  Put  a  lump  on  a  rag  and  tie 
on  the  corn.  When  it  hardens  put  in  a 
fresh  supply.  Keep  on  repeating  until 
the  corn  is  ready  to  come  out. — Corres- 
pondent of  "The  Globe." 

*  *    *  * 

For  the  Bathroom  Walls. 

A  correspondent  says  she  has  found 
ordinary  oilcloth  excellent  for  bathroom 
walls.  She  bought  a  white  and  blue 
"tile"  pattern  for  the  lower  part  and 
white  for  upper  part,  with  a  wooden 
moulding  between,  painted  white.  A 
blue  and  white  braided  mat,  made  of 
cotton,  and  washable,  was  placed  beside 
the  bath-tub. 


Current  Events. 


The  splendid  auditorium  in  Queen's 
Park,  Toronto,  which  has  been  called 
"Osier  Hall"  in  memory  of  the  great 
Canadian  physician,  was  dedicated  on 
April  4th. 

*  *    *  * 

New  York's  musical  circles  are  most 
enthusiastic  over  the  concerts  recently 
given  in  that  city  by  the  Mendelssohn 
Choir  of  Toronto,  under  direction  of  Mr. 
H.  A.  Fricker.  The  critics  have  voted 
the  singing  as  "as  fine  an  exhibition  of 
choral  singing  as  has  ever  been  heard 

in  the  United  States. 

*  *    *  * 

The  Kiwanis  Club,  which  numbers 
members  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada  (a  men's  organization)  has  under- 
taken a  campaign  to  bring  about  wider 
mutual  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  two  countries.  Last  week  "Canada 
Day"  was  celebrated  in  cities-  of  the 
United  States  by  parades,  banquets  and 
speeches;  and  on  the  same  day  "America 
Day"  was  celebrated  by  the  Kiwanis 

Clubs  in  Canada. 

*  *    *  * 

The  subject  of  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  in  behalf  of  Canada, 
in  regard  to  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Ocean 
Waterway  project,  is  under  considera- 
tion  in  Washington. 

*  *    *  * 

Premier  Lloyd  George  spoke  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  April  3rd,  in  exposition  and  defence  of 
his  Genoa  Conference  policy,  and  pleading 
for  a  united  effort  to  get  a  broken  Europe 
on  its  feet.  A  motion  of  censure  of  the 
Government,  introduced  by  Sir  William 
Joynson-Hicks  was,  subsequently,  over- 
whelmingly defeated.  The  vote  of  con- 
fidence again  given  the  Premier  will  do 
much  towards  smoothing  his  path  at 
Genoa. 


Burlington  U-Bar  Fence  Posts 
Give  You  All  These  Advantages 


Clips  are  quickly  put  In 
place.    They   hold  the 
wire  tight. 


Dont  dig   post  holes- 
Just  drive. 


The  strongest  fence  post 
you  can  buy. 


Long  life. 


Earth  grips  the  CU*  hold* 
the  post  solid. 


No  other  fence  posts  give  you  the  advantages  of  ease 
of  erection,  long  life,  strength  and  permanence  to  the  same 
degree  as  Burlington  U-Bar  Posts.  That  is  why  they  are  the 
most  satisfactory  post  you  can  buy. 

Sold  by  good  hardware,  fence,  lumber  and  implement 
dealers  everywhere,  or  write  for  our  booklet  about  enduring 
fences. 

BURLINGTON  STEEL  COMPANY,  Limited 

300    SHERMAN  AVE.  N., 
HAMILTON,  CANADA 


On  April  3rd  Ulster  business  men 
launched  a  peace-with-honor  league  to 
make  peace,  establish  order  and  prevent 
crime.  .  In  the  meantime  Republican 
rebels,  followers  of  De  Valera,  have 
defied  the  Irish  Free  State  Government 
under  Collins  and  Griffith,  have  held 
parades  in  Dublin,  raided  the  Dublin 
customs  house,  and  sworn  in  a  consider- 
able army.  At  time  of  going  to  press, 
however,  it  is  reported  that  a  plan  is  afoot 
for  a  conference  in  Dublin  between  De 
Valera  and  Collins. 


Among  the  first  arrivals  at  Genoa  for 
the  Economic  Conference,  were  the 
Russian  Soviet  delegates,  headed  by 
George  Tchitcherin,  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister. 

*    *    *  * 

Former  Emperor  Charles  I  of  Austria 
and  King  of  Hungary,  died  at  Funchal, 
Madeira  Island,  on  April  2nd.  His 
heart  has  been  sent  to  Austria. 


MAIL  CONTRACT 

SEALED  TENDERS,  addressed  to  the  Post- 
master-General, will  be  received  at  Ottawa,  until 
noon  on  Friday,  the  5th  vl  May,  1922,  for  the 
conveyance  of  His  Majesty's  Majls.  on  a  proposed 
Contract  for  four  years,  18  times  per  week,  on  the 
route,  Alma  Post  Office  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Station,  from  the  1st  July,  1922,  next. 

Printed  notices  containing  further  information 
as  to  conditions  of  proposed  Contract  may  be  seen 
and  blank  forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Post  Offices  of  Alma,  Ontario,  and  at  the  office  of 
the  Post  Office  Inspector,  London. 

D.  J  McLEAN. 

Post  Office  Inspector. 
Post  Office  Inspector's  Office, 
London,  March  24th,  1922 


PATENT    SOLICITORS  Fetherstonhaugh 
&  Co.  The  old-established  firm.  Pattnu 
everywhere.    Head  Office:   Royal  Bank 
Buildings,    Toronto.     Ottawa  Office:  9 
Elgin  Street.    Offices    throughout  Canada 
Booklet  free. 


MAIL  CONTRACT 

SEALED  TENDERS  addressed  to  the  Post- 
master-General, will  be  received  at  Ottawa  until 
noon,  on  Friday,  the  5th  May,  1922,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  His  Majesty's  mails  on  a  proposed 
contract  for  four  years,  as  required  between  Lon- 
don Post  Office  and  Street  Letter  Boxes,  from  the 
1st  June  next. 

Printed  notices  containing  further  information 
as  to  conditions  of  proposed  contract  may  be  seen 
and  blank  forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Post  Offce  of  London. 

G.  C.  ANDERSON, 
Superintendent 

Post  Office  Department — Mail  Service  Branch. 
Ottawa,  21st  March  1922. 


STANDARD  TROTTING  STALLION 

Lloyd  George  52G36  A.  I.  R.  15  crosses  of 
Hamblctonian;  10  and  11  crosses  of  Mambreiio 
Chief  2nd;  and  2  of  Pilot  Jr.  Write  for  particulars. 
R.  C.  COATES  V.  S.,     Thamesville,  Ontario. 
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Founded  1866 


QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 

EASTLAKE 

Metallic  Shingles 

EMPIRE 

Corrugated  Iron 

FAVORITES  FOR  37  YEARS 

Ask  for  Prices 

THE 

METALLIC  ROOFING  CO 
TORONTO 

Established  1885  tost 


Cor 


That  Will  Grow 

Redded  Seed  Corn 
All  varieties. 
Write  for  prices. 

0.  DUKE  SEED  CO.  LIMITED, 
RUTHVEN.  ONTARIO 


n 


STRAWBERRIES 

All  the  leading  varieties,  early  to  late,  includlni 
Everbearing.  Also  Raspberries  and  all  other  Smal 
Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Bulbi 
Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

H.  L.  McConnell  &  Son      Port  Burwell,  OnUrii 


Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes 

for  sale,  $1.50  per  bag,  bags  included. 

C.  H.  SHEPPARD, 
Box  379,  -  Aurora.  Oi  t 


Strawberries 

Write  for  my  1922  Strawberry  Plant  Catalogue 

Big  money  in  growing  strawberries. 
W.  H.  BRAMLEY  Strathroy,  Onti  rio 


When  writing  advertisers,  pleas* 
mention  The  Farmer's  Advocate 


T.  Tembarom 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

Author  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "The  Shuttle," 
"The  Secret  Garden,"  etc. 

Serial  rights  secured  by  "The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine. " 


CHAPTER  6— Continued. 
"I  do  not  intrude  without  the  excuse 
of  serious  business,"  Palford  explained 
to  him.  "A  great  deal  of  careful  research 
and  inquiry  has  finally  led  me  here.  I 
am  compelled  to  believe  I  have  followed 
the  right  clue,  but  I  must  ask  you  a  few 
questions.  Your  name  is  not  really 
Tembarom,  is  it?" 

Hutchinson  looked  at  Tembarom 
sharply. 

"Not  Tembarom?  What  does  he  mean, 
lad?" 

Tembarom's  grin  was  at  once  boyish 
and  ashamed. 

"Well,  it  is  in  one  way,"  he  answered, 
"and  it  isn't  in  another.  The  fellows 
at  school  got  into  the  way  of  calling  me 
that  way, — to  save  time,  I  guess, — and 
I  got  to  like  it,  They'd  have  guyed  my 
real  name.  Most  of  them  never  knew 
it.  I  can't  see  why  any  one  ever  called 
a  child  by  such  a  fool  name,  anyhow." 

"What  was  it  exactly?" 

Tembarom  looked  almost  sheepish. 

"It  sounds  like  a  thing  in  a  novel.  It 
was  Temple  Temple  Barholm.  Two 
Temples,  by  gee!  As  if  one  wasn't 
enough!" 

Joseph  Hutchinson  dropped  his  paper 
and  almost  started  from  his  chair.  His 
red  face  suddenly  became  so  much  redder 
that  he  looked  a  trifle  apopletic. 

"Temple  Barholm  does  tha  say?"  he 
cried  out. 


THE  small  depositors  keep  the  wheels  of 
industry  and  commerce  turning.  The 
funds  small  depositors  save  from  their  earn- 
ings make  the  great  sums  of  capital  from 
which  is  drawn  the  power  to  finance  new 
enterprises. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  has  just  opened  savings 
offices,  which  will  take  special  care  of  and  do  full 
justice  to  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  depositor. 

In  justice  to  the  important  part  played  by  the 
small  depositor,  the  Province  of  Ontario  Savings 
Office  holds  out  the  hand  of  welcome  to  them  in 
particular.  These  offices  belong  to  the  people,  they 
are  operated  for  the  people,  and  the  money  de- 
posited is  profitably  employed  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  while  entrusted  to  the  Government's  care. 
Depositors  are  guaranteed. 


4% 


and  Government 
Safety 


If  you  would  like  to  know  full  particulars  about 
the  advantages,  the  methods,  the  purposes  and  the 
principles  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  Savings 
Offices,  write  to  our  head  office  or  have  a  talk  with 
the  manager  of  the  branch  office  nearest  you.  Our 
booklet  "4%  and  Government  Safety"  on  request. 

Province  of  Ontario 
lqs  Office 


Savings 


Head  Office  and  Branch : 
110  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
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Branches  at  Aylmer, 
Woodstock,  St.  Marys, 
St.  Catharines  and  Toronto. 


Mr.  Palford  raised  his  hand  and  checked 
him,  but  with  a  suggestion  of  stiff  apology. 

"If  you  will  kindly  allow  me.  Did 
you  ever  hear  your  father  refer  to  a  place 
called  Temple  Barholm?"    he  inquired. 

Tembarom  reflected  as  though  sending 
his  thoughts  backward  into  a  pretty 
thoroughly  forgotten  and  ignored  past. 
There  had  been  no  reason  connected 
with  filial  affection  which  should  have 
caused  him  to  recall  memories  of  his 
father.  They  had  not  liked  each  other. 
He  had  known  that  he  had  been  resented 
and  looked  down  upon  as  a  character- 
istically American  product.  His  father 
had  more  than  once  said  he  was  a  "com- 
mon American  lad,"  and  he  had  known 
he  was. 

"Seems  to  me,"  he  said  at  last,  "that 
once  when  he  was  pretty  mad  at  his  luck 
I  heard  him  grumbling  about  English 
laws  and  he  said  some  of  his  distant 
relations  were  swell  people  who  would 
never  think  of  speaking  to  him, — perhaps 
didn't  know  he  was  alive, — and  they  lived 
in  a  big  way  in  a  place  that  was  named 
after  the  family.  He  never  saw  it  or 
them;  and  he  said  that  was  the  way  in 
England — one  fellow  got  everything  and 
the  rest  were  paupers  like  himself.  He'd 
always  been  poor." 

"Yes,  the  relation  was  a  distant  one. 
Until  this  investigation  began  the  family 
knew  nothing  of  him.  The  inquiry  has 
been  a  tiresome  one.  I  trust  I  am  reach- 
ing the  end  of  it.  We  have  given  nearly 
two  years  to  following  this  clue." 

"What  for?"  burst  forth  Tembarom, 
sitting  upright. 

"Because  it  was  necessary  to  find  either 
Temple  Barholm  or  his  son,  if  he  had  one." 

"I'm  his  son,  all  right,  but  he  died  when 
I  was  eight  years  old,"  Tembarom 
volunteered.  "I  don't  remember  much 
about  him." 

"You  remember  that  he  was  not  an 
American?" 

-  "He  was  English.  Hated  it;  but  he 
wasn't  fond  of  America." 

"Have  you  any  papers  belonging  to 
him?" 

Tembarom  hesitated  again. 

"There's  a  few  old  letters — oh,  and  one 
of  those  glass  photographs  in  a  case. 
I  believe  it's  my  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, taken  when  they  were  married. 
Him  on  a  chair,  you  know,  and  her 
standing  with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder." 

"Can  you  show  them  to  me?"  Palford 
suggested. 

"Sure,"  Tembarom  answered,  getting 
up  from  his  seat.  "They're  in  my  room. 
I  turned  them  up  yesterday  among 
some  other  things." 

When  he  left  them,  Mr.  Palford  sat 
gently  rubbing  his  chin.  Hutchinson 
wanted  to  burst  forth  with  questions, 
but  he  looked  so  remote  and  acidly 
dignified  that  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
boldness  in  the  idea  of  intruding  on  his 
reflections.  Hutchinson  stared  at  him 
and  breathed  hard  and  short  in  his 
suspense.  The  stiff  old  chap  was  think- 
ing things  over  and  putting  things  to- 
gether in  his  lawyer's  way.  He  was 
entirely  oblivious  to  his  surroundings. 
Little  Ann  went  on  with  her  mending, 
but  she  wore  her  absorbed  look,  and  it 
was  not  a  result  of  her  work. 

Tembarom  came  back  with  some  papers 
in  his  hand.  They  were  yellowed  old 
letters,  and  on  the  top  of  the  package 
there  was  a  worn  daguerreotype-case 
with  broken  clasp. 

"Here  they  are,"  he  said,  giving  them 
to  Palford.  "I  guess  they'd  just  been 
married,"  opening  the  case.  "Get  on  to 
her  embroidered  collar  and  big-breast-pin 
with  his  picture  in  it.  That's  English 
enough,  isn't  it?  He'd  given  it  to  her  for  a 
wedding-present.  There's  something  in 
one  of  the  letters  about  it." 

It  was  the  letters  to  which  Mr.  Palford 
gave  the  most  attention.  He  read  them 
and  examined  post-marks  and  dates. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  rose  from  his 
chair  with  a  slightly  portentous  touch 
of  professional  ceremony. 

"Yes,  those  are  sufficiently  convincing. 
You  are  a  very  fortunate  young  man. 
Allow  me  to  congratulate  you." 
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He  did  not  look  particularly  pleased, 
though  he  extended  his  hand  and  shook 
Tembarom's  politely.  He  was  rigorously 
endeavoring  to  conceal  that  he  found 
himself  called  upon  to  make  the  best 
.  of  an  extremely  bad  job.  Hutchinson 
started  forward,  resting  his  hands  on  his 
knees  and  glaring  with  ill-suppressed 
excitement. 

What's  that  for?"  Tembarom  said. 
He  felt  rather  like  a  fool.  He  laughed 
half  nervously.  It  seemed  to  be  up  to  him 
to  understand,  and  he  didn't  understand 
in  the  least. 

You  have,  through  your  father's 
distant  relationship,  inherited  a  very 
magnificent  property  —  the  estate  of 
Temple  Barholm  in  Lancashire,"  Palford 
began  to  explain,  but  Mr.  Hutchinson 
-prang  from  his  chair  outright,  crushing 
his  paper  in  his  hand. 

"Temple  Barholm!"  he  almost  shouted, 
'  1  dunnot  believe  thee!  Why,  it's  one 
ol  th'  oldest  places  in  England  and  one  of 
th'  biggest.  Th'  Temple  Barholms  as 
didn't  come  over  with  th'  Conqueror 
was  there  before  him.  Some  of  them 
was  Saxon  kings!  And  him — "  pointing 
a  stumpy,  red  finger  disparagingly  at 
'lVmbarom,  aghast  and  incredulous — 
"that  New  York  lad  that's  sold  news- 
papers in  the  streets — you  say  he's  come 
into  it?" 

"Precisely."  Mr.  Palford  spoke  with 
some  crispness  of  diction.  Noise  and 
bluster  annoyed  him.  "That  is  my 
business  here.  Mr.  Tembarom  is,  in  fact, 
Mr.  Temple  Temple  Barholm  of  Temple 
Barholm,  which  you  seem  to  have  heard 
of." 

"Heard  of  it!  My  mother  was  born 
in  the  village  an'  lives  there  yet.  Art  tha 
struck  dumb  lad!"  he  said  almost  fiercely 
to  Tembarom.  "By  Judd!  Tha  well  may 
be!" 

Tembarom  was  standing  holding  the 
back  of  a  chair.  He  was  pale,  and  had 
once  opened  his  mouth,  and  then  gulped 
and  shut  it.  Little  Ann  had  dropped 
her  sewing.  His  first  look  had  leaped 
to  her,  and  she  had  looked  back  straight 
into  his  eyes. 

"I'm  struck  something,"  he  said,  his 
half-laugh  slightly  unsteady.  "Who'd 
blame  me?" 

"You'd  better  sit  down,"  said  Little 
Ann.    "Sudden  things  are  upsetting." 

1  [e  did  sit  down.  He  felt  rather  shaky. 
!!<■  touched  himself  on  his  chest  and 
laughed  again. 

"Me!"  he  said.  "T.  T.!  Hully  gee! 
It's  like  a  turn  at  a  vaudeville." 

The  sentiment  prevailing  in  Hutchin- 
son's mind  seemed  to  verge  on  indignation. 

"Thee  th'  master  of  Temple  Barholm!" 
he  ejaculated.  "Why,  it  stood  for 
>eventy  thousand  pound'  a  year!" 

It  did  and  it  does,"  said  Mr.  Palford, 
curtly.  He  had  less  and  less  taste  for  the 
situation.  There  was  neither  dignity 
nor  proper  sentiment  in  it.  The  young 
man  was  utterly  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  meaning  and  proportions  of 
the  extraordinary  event  which  had  befallen 
him.  It  appeared  to  present  to  him  the 
aspect  of  a  somewhat  slangy  New  York 
joke. 

'You  do  not  seem  much  impressed, 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I'm  impressed,  all  right,"  ans- 
wered Tembarom,  "but,  say,  this  thing 
can't  be  true!  You  couldn't  make  it  true 
if  you  sat  up  all  night  to  do  it." 

"When  I  go  into  the  business  details 
of  the  matter  to-morrow  morning  you 
will  realize  the  truth  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Palford.  "Seventy  thousand  pounds  a 
year — and  Temple  Barholm — are  not 
unsubstantial  facts." 

"Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  my  lad — that's  what  it  stands 
for?"  put  in  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

"Well,"  said  Tembarom,  "I  guess  I 
can  worry  along  on  that  if  I  try  hard 
enough.  I  mayn't  be  able  to  keep  myself 
in  the  way  I've  been  used  to,  but  I've 
got  to  make  it  do." 

Mr.  Palford  stiffened.  He  did  not  know 
that  the  garish,  flippant-sounding  joking 
was  the  kind  of  defense  the  streets  of  New 
York  had  provided  Mr.  Temple  Barholm 
with  in  many  an  hour  when  he  had  been 
a  half-clad  newsboy  with  an  empty 
stomach,  and  a  bundle  of  unsold  news- 
papers under  his  arm. 

"You  are  jocular,"  he  said.  "I  find 
the  New  Yorkers  are  given  to  being 
jocular — continuously." 

Tembarom  looked  at  him  rather  search- 
ingly.  Palford  wouldn't  have  found 
it  possible  to  believe  that  the  young  man 
knew  all  about  his  distaste  and  its  near 
approach  to  disgust,  that  he  knew  quite 
well  what  he  thought  of  his  ten-dollar 
suit,  his  ex  newsboy's  diction,  and  his 
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entire  incongruousness  as  a  factor  in  any 
circumstances  connected  with  dignity  and 
splendor.  He  would  certainly  not  have 
credited  the  fact  that  though  he  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  what  sort  of  a  place 
Temple  Barholm  was,  and  what  sort  of 
men  its  long  line  of  possessors  had  been, 
he  had  gained  a  curious  knowledge  of  cheir 
significance  through  the  mental  attitude 


of  their  legal  representative  when  he  for 
a  moment  failed  to  conceal  his  sense  of 
actual  revolt. 

"It  seems  sort  of  like  a  joke  till  you 
get  on  to  it,"  he  said.  "But  I  guess  it 
ain't  such  a  merry  jest  as  it  seems." 

And  then  Mr.  Palford  did  begin  to 
observe  that  he  had  lost  his  color  entirely; 
also  that  he  had  a  rather  decent,  sharp- 


cut  face,  and  extremely  white  and  good 
young  teeth,  which  he  showed  not 
unattractively  when  he  smiled.  And 
he  smiled  frequently,  but  he  was  not 
smiling  now. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
In  the  course  of  the  interview  given 
to  the  explaining  of  business  and  lega 
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detail  which  took  place  between  Mr. 
Palford  and  his  client  the  following 
morning,  Tembarom's  knowledge  of  his 
situation  extended  itself  largely,  and  at 
the  same  time  added  in  a  proportionate 
degree  to  his  sense  of  his  own  incongruity 
as  connected  with  it.  He  sat  at  a  table 
in  Palford's  private  sitting-room  at  the 
respectable,  old-fashioned  hotel  the  solici- 
tor had  chosen — sat  and  listened,  and 
answered  questions  and  asked  them, 
until  his  head  began  to  feel  as  though  it 
were  crammed  to  bursting  with  extra- 
ordinary detail. 

It  was  all  extraordinary  to  him.  He 
had  no  time  for  reading  and  no  books  to 
read,  and  therefore  knew  little  of  fiction. 
He  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all  romance 
but  such  as  the  New  York  papers  pro- 
vided. This  was  highly  colored,  but  it 
did  not  deal  with  events  connected 
with  the  possessors  of  vast  English 
estates  and  the  details  of  their  habits 
and  customs.  His  geographical  knowl- 
edge of  Great  Britain  was  simple  and 
largely  incorrect.  Information  concern- 
ing its  usual  conditions  and  aspects 
had  come  to  him  through  talk  of  inter- 
national marriages  and  cup  races,  and 
had  made  but  little  impression  upon  him. 
He  liked  New  York — its  noise,  its  streets, 
its  glare,  its  Sunday  newspapers,  with 
their  ever-increasing  number  of  sheets, 
and  pictures  of  everything  on  earth 
which  could  be  photographed.  His  choice 
when  he  could  allow  himself  a  fifty- 
cent  seat  at  the  theater,  naturally  ran 
to  productions  which  were  farcical  or 
cheerfully  musical.  He  had  never  reached 
serious  drama,  perhaps  because  he  had 
never  had  money  enough  to  pay  for 
entrance  to  anything  like  half  of  the 
"shows"  the  other  fellows  recommended. 
He  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  facing 
of  any  kind  of  drama  as  connected  with 
himself.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  it 
struck  him  as  being  of  the  nature  of  farce 


when  regarded  from  the  normal  New 
York  point  of  view.  If  he  had  somehow 
had  the  luck  to  come  into  the  possession 
of  money  in  ways  which  were  familiar  to 
him, — to  "strike  it  rich"  in  the  way  of 
a  "big  job"  or  "deal," — he  would  have 
been  better  able  to  adjust  himself  to 
circumstances.  He  might  not  have  known 
how  to  spend  his  money,  but  he  would 
have  spent  it  in  New  York  on  New  York 
joys.  There  would  have  been  no  foreign 
remoteness  about  the  thing,  howsoever 
fantastically  unexpected  such  fortune 
might  have  been.  At  any  rate,  in  New 
York  he  would  have  known  the  names  of 
places  and  tilings. 

Through  a  large  part  of  his  interview 
with  Palford  his  elbow  rested  on  the  table, 
he  held  his  chin  with  his  hand  and  rubbed 
it  thoroughly.  The  last  Temple  Temple 
Barholm  had  been  an  eccentric  and  un- 
companionable person.  He  had  lived 
alone  and  had  not  married.  He  had 
cherished  a  prejudice  against  the  man 
who  would  have  succeeded  him  as  next 
of  kin  if  he  had  not  died  young.  People 
had  been  of  the  opinion  that  he  had 
disliked  him  merely  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  reminded  that  some  one  else 
must  some  day  inevitably  stand  in  his 
shoes  and  own  the  possessions  of  which 
he  himself  was  arrogantly  fond.  •  There 
were  always  more  female  Temple  Bar- 
holms  than  male  ones,  and  the  families 
were  small.  The  relative  who  had 
emigrated  to  Brooklyn  had  been  a  com- 
paratively unknown  person.  His  only 
intercourse  with  the  head  of  the  house 
had  been  confined  to  a  begging  letter, 
written 1  from  America  when  his  cir- 
cumstances were  at  their  worst.  It  was 
an  ill-mannered  and  ill-expressed  letter, 
which  had  been  considered  presuming, 
and  had  been  answered  chillingly  with  a 
mere  five-pound  note,  clearly  explained 
as  a  final  charity.  This  begging  letter, 
which   bitterly  contrasted   the  writer's 


-poverty  with  his  indifferent  relative's 
luxuries,  had,  by  a  curious  trick  of  chanc  e 
which  preserved  it,  quite  extraordinarilj 
turned  up  during  an  examination  of  1 
apparently  unini.  ortant,  forgotten  papers, 
and  had  furnished  a  clue  in  the  search 
for  next  of  kin.  The  writer  had  greatly 
annoyed  old  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  by 
telling  him  that  he  had  called  his  son  by 
his  name — "not  that  there  was  ever  likely 
to  be  anything  in  it  for  him."  But  a 
waif  of  the  New  York  streets  who  was 
known  as  "Tern"  or  "Tembarom"  was 
not  a  link  easily  attached  to  any  chain,  and 
the  sea  ch  had  been  long  and  rather 
hopeless.  It  had,  however,  at  last 
reached  Mrs.  Bowse's  boarding-house  and 
before  Mr.  Palford  sat  Mr.  Temph 
Temple  Barholm,  a  cheap  young  man 
in  cheap  clothes,  and  speaking  New 
York  slang  with  a  nasal  accent.  Mi 
Palford,  feeling  him  appalling  and 
absolutely  without  the  pale,  was  still 
aware  that  he  stood  in  the  position  of  an 
important  client  of  the  firm  of  Palford 
&  Grimby.  There  was  a  section  of  tin- 
offices  at  Lincoln's  Inn  devoted  to  docu- 
ments representing  a  lifetime  of  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Temple  Barholm 
estates.  It  was  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  crass  ignorance  and  commonness 
of  this  young  outsider  would  not  cause 
impossible  complications. 

"He  knows  nothing!  He  knows  noth- 
ing!" Palford  found  himself  forced  to 
exclaim  mentally  not  once,  but  a  hundred 
times,  in  the  course  of  their  talk. 

There  was — this  revealed  itself  as  the 
interview  proceeded — just  one  slight  pal- 
liation of  his  impossible  benightedne^ 
he  was  not  the  kind  of  young  man  who, 
knowing  nothing,  huffily  protects  himself 
by  pretending  to  know  everything.  He 
was  of  an  unreserve  concerning  his  ignor- 
ance which  his  solicitor  felt  sometii 
almost  struck  one  in  the  face.  Now  and 
then  it  quite  made  one  jump.  He  was 
singularly  free  from  any  vestige  ol 
personal  vanity.  He  was  also  singularh 
unready  to  take  offense.  To  the  head 
of  the  firm  of  Palford  &  Grimby,  who  was 
not  accustomed  to  lightness  of  manner,  k 
and  inclined  to  the  view  that  a  person 
who  made  a  joke  took  rather  a  liberty  * 
with  him,  his  tendency  to  be  jocular,  • 
even  about  himself  and  the  estate  of 
Temple  Barholm,  was  irritating  and 
somewhat  disrespectful.  Mr.  Palford  did 
not  easily  comprehend  jokes  of  any  sort; 
especially  was  he  annoyed  by  cryptic 
phraseology  and  mammoth  exaggeration. 
For  instance,  he  could  not  in  the  least 
compass  Mr.  Temple  Barholm's  meaning 
when  he  casually  remarked  that  something 
or  other  was  "all  to  the  merry";  or  again, 
quite  as  though  he  believed  that  he  was 
using  reasonable  English  figures  of 
speech,  "The  old  fellow  thought  he  was 
the  only  pebble  on  the  beach."  In  using 
the  latter  expression  he  had  been  re- 
ferring to  the  late  Mr.  Temple  Barholm; 
but  what  on  earth  was  his  connection 
with  the  sea-shore  and  pebbles?  When 
confronted  with  these  baffling  absurdities 
Mr.  Palford  either  said.  "I  beg  pardon," 
or  stiffened  and  remained  silent. 

When  Tembarom  learned  that  he  was 
the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  England,  no  aspect  of  the  desirable 
dignity  of  his  position  reached  him  in  the 
least. 

"Well,"  he  remarked,  "there's  quite 
a  lot  of  us  can  go  back  to  Adam  and  Eve." 

When  he  was  told  that  he  was  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Temple  Barholm,  he  did 
not  know  what  a  manor  was. 

"What's  a  manor,  and  what  happens 
if  you're  lord  of  it?"  he  asked. 

He  had  not  heard  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  did  not  appear  moved 
to  admiration  of  him,  though  he  owned 
that  he  seemed  to  have  "put  it  over." 

"Why  didn't  he  make  a  republic  of  it 
while  he  was  about  it?"  he  said.  "But 
I  guess  that  wasn't  his  kind.  He  didn't 
do  all  that  fighting  for  his  health." 

His  interest  was  not  alone  totally 
disserved  from  the  events  of  past  centuries, 
it  was  dissevered  from  those  of  mere  past 
years.  The  habits,  customs,  and  points 
of  view  of  five  years  before  seemed  to 
have  been  cast  into  a  vast  waste-paper 
basket  as  wholly  unpractical  in  connection 
with  present  experiences. 

"A  man  that's  going  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession  can't  waste  time  thinking 
about  yesterday.  What  he's  got  to 
do  is  to  keep  his  eye  on  what's  going J.o 
happen  the  week  after  next,"  he  summed 
it  up. 

Rather  to  Mr.  Palford's  surprise,  he 
did  not  speak  lightly,  but  with  a  sort 
of  inner  seriousness.  It  suggested  that 
he  had  not  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
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Canada  is  Raising  Corn 

'  I  'HE  great  need  of  the  times  is  diversification  of 
farm  crops.  We  must  raise  something  besides 
small  grain.    The  wise  farmers  already  are  raising 
fine  corn  crops. 


International 
Corn  and  Pea  Planters 

These  splendid  machines  will  plant  corn,  peas, 
beans  and  other  crops  in  rows  from  28"  to  42" 
apart.  They  will  drill  the  seed,  or  drop  in  hills 
from  14"  to  72"  apart,  with  or  without  check  wire. 
They  will  do  pretty  much  whatever  you  want,  and 
they  are  far  ahead  of  a  grain  drill  for  this  class  of 
work  You  can  get  seed  plates  for  any  planting 
purpose. 

International  Cultivators 

Are  built  in  one  and  two-row  sizes.  They  are 
strong  and  durable  and  are  so  easy  to  operate  that 
any  boy  who  can  drive  a  team  straight,  can  do  a 
clean  job  of  cultivating. 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  literature  illustrating 
and  describing  our  corn  machinery. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  Canada  «». 
hamilton  canada 
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without  the  aid  of  sharp  experience. 
Now  and  then  one  saw  a  touch  of  this 
profound  practical  perception  in  him. 

It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  he  was 
clear-headed  enough  where  purely  prac- 
tical business  detail  was  concerned.  He 
was  at  first  plainly  rather  stunned  by  the 
proportions  presented  to  hini,  but  his 
questions  were  direct  and  of  a  common- 
sense  order  not  to  be  despised. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it  yet," 
he  said  once.  "It's  all  Dutch  to  me.  I 
can't  calculate  in  half-crowns  and  pounds 
and  half  pounds,  but  I'm  going  to  find 
out.    I've  got  to." 

It  was  extraordinary  and  annoying 
to  feel  that  one  must  explain  everything; 
but  this  impossible  fellow  was  not  an 
actual  fool  on  all  points,  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  weakling.  He  might  learn 
certain  things  in  time,  and  at  all  events 
one  was  no  turther  personally  responsible 
lor  him  and  his  impossibilities  than  the 
business  concerns  of  his  estate  would 
oblige  any  legal  firm  to  be.  Clients, 
whether  highly  desirable  or  otherwise, 
were  bo  more  than  clients.  They  were 
not  relatives  whom  one  must  introduce 
to  one's  friends.  Thus  Mr.  Palford,  who 
was  not  a  specially  humane  or  sympathetic 
person,  mentally  decided.  He  saw  no 
pathos  In  this  raw  young  man,  who  would 
presently  find  himself  floundering  un- 
aided in  waters  utterly  unknown  to  him. 
There  was  even  a  touch  of  bitter  amuse- 
ment in  the  solicitor's  mind  as  he  glanced 
toward  the  future. 

He  explained  with  detail  the  necessity 
for  their  immediate  departure  for  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Certain  legal 
formalities  which  must  at  once  be  attended 
to  demanded  their  presence  in  England. 
Foreseeing  this,  on  the  day  when  he  had 
finally  felt  himself  secure  as  to  the  identity 
of  his  client  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
engaging  optionally  certain  state-rooms 
on  the  Adriana,  sailing  the  following 
Wednesday. 

"Subject  of  course  to  your  approval," 
he  added  politely.  "But  it  is  imperative 
that  we  should  be  on  the  spot  as  early  as 
possible."  He  did  not  mention  that  he 
himself  was  abominably  tired  of  his 
sojourn  on  alien  shores,  and  wanted  to 
be  back  in  London  in  his  own  chambers, 
with  his  own  club  within  easy  reach. 

Tenibarom's  face  changed  its  ex- 
pression. He  had  been  looking  rather 
weighted  down  and  fatigued,  and  he 
lighted  up  to  eagerness. 

"Say,"  'he  exclaimed,  "why  couldn't 
we  go  on  the  Transatlantic  on  Saturday?" 

"It  is  one  of  the  small,  cheap  boats," 
objected  Palford.  "The  accommodation 
would  be  most  inferior." 

Tembarom  leaned  forward  and  touched 
his  sleeve  in  hasty,  boyish  appeal. 

"I  want  to  go  on  it,"  he  said;  "I  want 
to  go  steerage." 

Palford  stared  at  him. 

"You  want  to  go  on  the  Transatlantic*. 
Steerage!"  he  ejaculated,  quite  aghast. 
This  was  a  novel  order  of  madness  to  re- 
veal itself  in  the  recent  inheritor  of  a 
great  fortune. 

Tembarom's  appeal  grew  franker;  it 
took  on  the  note  of  a  too  crude  young 
fellow's  misplaced  confidence. 

"You  do  this  for  me,"  he  said.  "I'd 
give  a  farm  to  go  on  that  boat.  The 
Hutchinsons  are  sailing  on  it — Mr.  and 
Miss  Hutchinson,  the  ones  you  saw  at 
the  house  last  night." 

"I — it  is  really  impossible."  Mr. 
Palford  hesitated.  "As  to  steerage,  my 
dear  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,  you — you 
can't." 

Tembarom  got  up  and  stood  with  his 
hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pockets.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  expression  of  his 
sudden  hopeful  excitement. 

"Why  not?"  he  said.  "If  I  own  about 
half  of  England  and  have  money  to  burn, 
I  guess  I  can  buy  a  steerage  passage  on  a 
nine-day  steamer." 

"You  can  buy  anything  you  like," 
Palford  answered  stiffly.  "It  is  not  a 
matter  of  buying.  But  I  should  not  be 
conducting  myself  properly  toward  you 
if  I  allowed  it.  It  would  not  be  be- 
coming." 

"Becoming!"  cried  Tembarom, 
"Thunder!  It's  not  a  spring  hat.  I  tell 
you  I  want  to  go  just  that  way." 

Palford  saw  abnormal  breakers  ahead. 
He  felt  that  he  would  be  glad  when  he 
had  landed  his  charge  safely  at  Temple 
Barholm.  Once  there,  his  family  solicitor 
was  not  called  upon  to  live  with  him 
and  hobnob  with  his  extraordinary 
intimates. 

"As  to  buying,"  he  said,  still  with 
marked  lack  of  enthusiasm,  "instead  of 
taking  a  steerage  passage  on  the  Trans- 
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atlanlic  yourself,  you  might  no  doubt 
secure  first-class  state-rooms  for  Mr. 
and  Miss  Hutchinson  on  the  Adriana, 
though  I  seriously  advise  against  it." 

Tembarom  shook  his  head. 

"You  don't  know  them,"  he  said. 
"They  wouldn't  let  me.  Hutchinson's  a 
queer  old  fellow  and  he's  had  the  hardest 
kind  of  luck,  but  he's  as  proud  as  they 
make  'em.  Me  butt  in  and  offer  to  pay 
their  passage  back,  as  if  they  were  paupers, 
just  because  I've  suddenly  struck  it  rich! 
Hully  gee!  I  guess  not.  A  fellow  that's 
been  boosted  up  in  ihe  air  all  in  a  minute, 
as  I  have,  has  got  to  lie  pretty  low  to 
keep  folks  from  wanting  to  kick  him,  any- 
how. Hutchinson's  a  darned  sight 
smarter  fellow  than  I  am,  and  he  knows 
it — and  he's  Lancashire,  you  bet."  He 
stopped  a  minute  and  flushed.  "As 
to  Little  Ann,"  he  said — "me  make 
that  sort  of  a  break  with  her\  Well,  I 
I  should  be  a  fool." 

Palford  was  a  cold-blooded  and  un- 
imaginative person,  but  a  long  legal 
experience  had  built  up  within  him  a 
certain  shrewdness  of  perception.  He 
had  naturally  glanced  once  or  twice  at 
the  girl  sitting  still  at  her  mending,  and 
he  had  observed  that  she  said  very  little 
and  had  a  singularly  quiet,  firm  little 
voice. 

"I  beg  pardon.  You  are  probably 
right.  I  had  very  little  conversation 
with  either  of  them.  Miss  Hutchinson 
struck  me  as  having  an  intelligent  face." 

"She's  a  wonder,"  said^Tembarom, 
devoutly.    "She's  just  a  wonder." 

"Under  the  circumstances,"  suggested 
Mr.  Palford,  "it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea 
to  explain  to  her  your  idea  of  the  steerage 
passage.  An  intelligent  girl  can  often 
give  excellent  advice.  You  will  probably 
have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  to- 
night. Did  you  say  they  were  sailing  to- 
morrow?" 

To-morrow!  That  brought  it  so  near 
that  it  gave  Tembarom  a  shock.  He 
had  known  that  they  sailed  on  Saturday, 
and  now  Saturday  had  become  to-morrow. 
Things  began  to  surge  through  his  mind — 
all  sorts  of  things  he  had  no  time  to  think 
of  clearly,  though  it  was  true  they  had 
darted  vaguely  about  in  the  delirious 
excitement  of  the  night,  during  which 
he  had  scarcely  slept  at  all.  His  face 
changed  again,  and  the  appeal  died  out 
of  it.  He  began  to  look  anxious  and  rest- 
less. 

"Yes,  they're  going  to-morrow,"  he 
answered. 

"You  see,"  argued  Mr.  Palford,  with 
conviction,  "how  impossible  it  would  be 
for  us  to  make  any  arrangements  in  so 
few  hours.  You  will  excuse  my  saying," 
he  added  punctiliously,  "that  I  could 
not  make  the  voyage  in  the  steerage." 

Tembarom  laughed.    He  thought  he 
saw  him  doing  it. 

"That's  so,"  he  said.  Then,  with 
renewed  hope,  he  added,  "Say,  I'm 
going  to  try  and  get  them  to  wait  till 
Wednesday." 

"I  do  not  think — "  Mr.  Palford  began, 
and  then  felt  it  wiser  to  leave  things 
as  they  were.  "But  I'm  not  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion.  I  do  not  know  Miss 
Hutchinson  at  all." 

But  the  statement  was  by  no  means 
frank.  He  had  a  private  conviction 
that  he  did  know  her  to  a  certain  degree. 
And  he  did. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Record  Board  Meeting. 

On  April  4  the  Live  Stock  Record  Board 
met  in  annual  meeting  at  Toronto  for 
the  transacting  of  business  and  election 
of  officers.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
asking  for  larger  grant,  from  the  Federal 
Government,  towards  the  cost  of  regis- 
tration work.  There  was  considerable 
discussion  over  a  resolution  asking  that 
the  Record  Board  hold  a  meeting  in 
Western  Canada.  The  annual  report 
presented  by  J-  W.  Brant  showed  that 
in  1921,  63,897  pedigrees  had  been 
recorded  throughout  Canada.  The  finan- 
cial statement  showed  a  balance  on  hand 
of  $3,813. 

J.  E.  Brethour,  Burford,  was  elected 
chairman  for  the  ensuing  year.  Members 
of  the  board  are:  Col.  Robt.  McEwen, 
Byron:  W.  F.  Stephen,  Hungtingdon, 
R.  Miller,  Stouffville;  V.  Sylvestre,  St. 
Hyacinthe;  J.  M.  Gardhouse,  Weston; 
W.  A.  Dryden,  Brooklin,  and  J.  W. 
Brant,  Ottawa. 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  He'p  and 
Situations  Wanted  and  Pet  Stock. 

TERMS — Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion. 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  foi 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 
MR.    W.   P.   CROSLAND.    LIVE  STOCK 

Adviser,  23  St.  Andrew's  St.,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, will  be  pleased  to  arrange  for  the  visitors  to 
the  Royal  Show,  Cambridge,  England,  July  4  th 
to  8th,  1922,  to  inspect  the  Pedigree  Live  Stock 
Breeding  Farms  of  the  County.  Shire  and  Per- 
cheron  horses,  herds  of  Dairy  Shorthorns.  Large, 
Middle,  White  and  Large  Black  Pigs,  Southdown 
and  Suffolk  Sheep,  Pedigree  and  Utility  Poultry. 
SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS   THREE  MONTHS 

old,  bred  heelers;  guaranteed  workers  or  money 
refunded.    Price  $10.    C  Walker,  Wilton  Grove, 

Ont.  

SINGLE  JMN  WANTS    POSITION  ON 

general  farraf*wo  years  experience  as  manager) ; 
tractor  farminf  preferred.  Box  18,  Farmer's 
Advocate,  London,  Ont. 

TWENTY  YEARS  TO  PAY.  THE  CANADIAN 
Pacific  Railway  Company  offers'  for  sale,  farm 
lands  in  Western  Canada  for  mixed  farming,  rais- 
ing cattle  and  poultry,  and  for  dairying.  Prices 
averaging  about  $20  an  acre.  One-tenth  cash, 
balance  in  Twenty  years.  Also,  a  few  improved 
farms,  to  farmers  with  families.  For  prices  and 
particulars  apply  to:-C  L.  Norwood,  Land  Agent 
Desk  R.,  C.  P.  R.,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 
Send  us  the  name  of  one  of  your 
neighbors  who  is  not  at  present 
subscribing  to  THE  FARMER'S 
ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE, 
with  the  money  he  will  give  you  for 
a  one  or  two-year  subscription,  and 
we  will  credit  you  with  SIX  MONTHS 
SUBSCRIPTION,  FREE. 


General  Store  Business  For  Sale 

This  business  is  located  in  the  centre  of  an 
excellent  farming  community  in  a  village  of  Five 
Hundred  population. 

Annual  sales  approximately   $40,000,00. 

Present  stock  approximately  $14,000,00. 

Fixtures  and  equipment  approximately  $  3,000,00. 

This  is  a  prosperous  going  concern  and  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  someone  desiring  to 
engage  in  the  retail  business.  The  reason  for 
selling  is  to  close  an  estate,  and  for  quick  sale 
will  sacrifice. 

Terms  can  be  arranged  for  part  of  the  purchase- 
price  if  desired. 

The  premises  occupied  can  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  rental. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 
A.  S.  CRIGHTON, 
58  Front  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Ontario  Percheron  Men 
Organize. 

Several  of  the  leading  Percheron 
breeders  in  Ontario  met  recently  in 
Toronto  and  organized  an  Ontario  society, 
which  will  act  as  a  branch  of  the  Percheron 
Horse  Breeders'  Association.  The  in- 
tention is  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  day 
Percherons  are  judged  at  the  Canadian 
National.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  W.  T.  Hill,  Queens- 
ville;  Vice-President,  Lester  Davies, 
Toronto;  Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  T. 
Baker,  Hampton.  

The  Easier  Job. — "What  are  you  going 
to  be  when  you  grow  up,  Jennie?" 

"I'm  going  to  be  an  old  maid." 

"An  old  maid,  dear.  Why?" 

"  'Cause  I  don't  think  I'd  like  to  kiss  a 
man  a  hundred  times  and  tell  him  he's 
handsome  every  time  I  do  shopping.  I'd 
rather  earn  money  and  buv  things  for 
myself." — Baptist  Boys  end  Girls. 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Markets  Tops 


J  ins  A  pi 

Quotations  on  last  Monday's  market. 


Sales 


Same 
Week 
1921 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  30 


Week 
Ending 
Apr.  6 

Toronto  (U.  S.  Y.)    7,375  3  959  5496 

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.)   485   651   295 

Montreal  (East  End)   438   371  '.  308 

Winnipeg  


CATTLE 

Top  Price  Good  Steers 
(1,000-1,200  lbs.) 
Week         Same  Week 
Ending       Week  Ending 
Apr.  6         1921       Mar.  30 

.$  8.50  $10.50  $  8.35 

.    9.00          11.50   8.  15 

.    9.00          11.50   8.15 

2,404  2,741  1,787  7.00           9.00   7.00 


Week 
Ending 
Apr.  6 


Sales 
Same 
Week 
1921 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Division. 

CALVES 

Top  Price  Good  Calves 
Week        Same  Week 
Ending       Week  Ending 
Apr.  6         1921       Mar.  30 
$12.50 
.  7.25 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  30 

2,111  1,603  1,863   $13.50  $14.00 

1,655  3,096  1,471   7.25  ...       9  00 

1,910  2,123  1,533   7.25.  ..       9  00  .       7  25 

344   107   256         11.00         11.50   11.00 


Week 
Ending 
Apr.  6 

Toronto  (U.  S.  Y.)   5,131 


Sales 
Same 
Week 
1921 
.2,638 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  30 
.7,269 


HOGS 

Top  Price  Selects 
Week         Same  Week 
Ending       Week  Ending 
Apr.  6         1921       Mar.  30 
$13.75  $14.25  $13.75 


Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.)   1,139  2,464  2,497         14.00         15.50   15.00 

Montreal  (East  End)   962   682   670          14.00          15.50   15.00 

Winnipeg   3,666  2,619  3,284          11.50          14.00   12.00 


Sales 

Week  Same 
Ending  Week 
Apr.  6  1921 

667   612 

97   46. 

166   35. 

297   559. 


Week 
Ending 
Mar.  30 
....  298. 
78. 
97  . 
....  406.. 


Market  Comments. 

Toronto 

Sales  during  the  week  amounted  to 
7,395  cattle,  2,111  calves,  667  sheep, 
and  5,131  hogs.  There  were  827  cattle 
and  233  hogs  on  through-billing. 

Compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
week,  the  cattle  offerings  showed  an 
increase  of  over  2,000  head.  Despite 
the  usual  increase  in  purchasing  on 
Easter  trade  account,  the  heavy  receipts 
proved  excessive  so  that  after  Monday, 
most  sales  of  steers  were  made  at  prices 
50c.  per  hundred  lower,  and  sales  of  cows 
at  25c.  per  hundred  lower  than  at  the 
opening.  During  the  balance  of  the  week, 
buyers  were  not  keen  and  an  additional 
2,000  cattle  on  Tuesday  enabled  them 
to  lay  in  cheaper  beef.  Eight  hundred 
of  Tuesday's  supply  were  carried  over  to 
Wednesday  when,  with  the  help  of  out-of- 
town  buyers  and  speculators,  a  fair 
clean-up  was  made.  A  few  hundred 
head  were,  however,  left  over  at  the  close 
of  the  week.  There  was  no  local  buying 
on  export  although  over  700  States  heavy 
steers  passed  through  en  route  to  the 
seaboard.  A  limited  number  of  heavy 
cattle  sold  strongly  on  Monday  with  the 
majority  from  $7.75  to  $8.65.  One 
extra  choice  Easter  quality  heifer  sold 
at  $13  to  an  out-of-town  butcher.  Baby 
beeves  sold  up  to  $10.00,  with  the  majority 
from  $8.50  to  $9.50.  On  Wednesday 
sales  of  butcher  cattle  showed  a  full  50c. 
decline,  the  top  load  going  at  $7.50 
with  only  odd  lots  up  to  $8,  as  compared 
with  Monday's  top  of  $8.50.  Cows  lost 
about  25c.  on  the  week's  trading  with 
good  kinds  selling  on  Wednesday  at 
$5  to  $6,  and  an  odd  beast  at  $6.50.  The 
few  canners  offered  sold  steady  at  $1 
per  hundred.  Bulls  sold  steady  to  a 
shade  easier  with  $5.50  the  top  price 
on  Wednesday.  Stockers  and  feeders 
were  slow.  A  few  loads  of  feeders  sold 
from  $5.95  to  $7. 

Calves  dropped  $1  on  Monday,  but 
regained  the  decline  at  the  close  of  the 
week.  Choice  vealers  were  scarce  and 
sold  from  $11  to  $12  with  most  of  the 
good  at  $10.50.  Most  of  the  receipts 
were  of  medium  quality  and  sold  between 
$6.50  and  $9.50  per  hundred.  Forty 
immature  calves  were  condemned  and 
sent  to  the  tank  during  the  week. 

Yearling  lambs  and  handy- weight  sheep 
sold  on  last  week's  basis.  Supplies  of 
these  were  light.  Lambs  sold  from 
$12  to  $15,  according  to  quality.  Handy- 
weight  sheep  sold  generally  at  a  top  of 
$9.50  with  a  few  at  $10.  The  spring 
lamb  supply  is  on  the  increase.  Most 
of  the  week's  offerings  was  of  very  poor 
quality  and  some  animals  sold  as  low 
as  $3  each,  with  good  ones  from  $8  to  $12 

each.  .    ,.  ,        .  , 

The  hog  run  was  again  light  and  buyers 
were  unable  to  check  the  advance. 
Closing  prices  were  75c.  above  the  pre- 
vious week's  close,  at  $13.75  per  hundred 
on  selects  fed  and  watered. 

Montreal. 
Receipts  on  the  two  Montreal  markets 
for  the  week  ending  April  6  amounted 
to  923  cattle,  3,565  calves,  263  sheep 
and  lambs  and  2,101  hogs.  In  addition 
there  were  501  cattle  on  through-billing 
for  export. 

The  demand  for  good  to  choice  cattle 
for  the  Easter  trade  forced  prices 
up  to  the  highest  point  since  last  June. 
Nine  choice  butcher  cattle  averaging 
around  1,100  pounds  sold  at  $9  to  go  to 
Quebec  City,  another  lot  of  seven  steers 
averaging   1,250  pounds  brought  $8.50 


SHEEP 

Top  Price  Good  Lambs 
Week         Same  Week 
Ending       Week  Ending 
Apr.  6         1921       Mar.  30 

$16.00  $14.50  $16.00 

11.00          12.50   11.00 

11.00          12.50          11. 00 

14.00          12.00   12.0 


TORONTO 


Avge. 

Price  Range 

Top 

Classification 

No. 

Price 

Bulk  Sales 

Price 

Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up  

471... 

...$  7.85.... 

$  7.00-$ 

8.75  ... 

.$13.00 

Steers 

good 

1,396... 

...  7.56... 

7.00- 

8.00 

8.50 

1,000-1,200 

common 

61... 

...  6.65... 

6.50- 

6.75 

6.75 

Steers 

good 

1,491 

...  7.09... 

6.25- 

7.75 

*10.00 

700-1,000 

common 

178  ... 

...    6.21  . 

4.75- 

6.75 

7.00 

good 

1,361... 

...  7.40... 

6.50- 

8.00 

*  9.50 

Heifers 

fair 

517 

...  5.90... 

5.50- 

6.50 

6.75 

common 

146 

...  5.15... 

5.00- 

5.50 

6.00 

Cows 

good 

794 

...  5.60... 

5.00- 

6.00 

8.50 

common  ,  . 

333 

...  4.34... 

3.25- 

5.00 

5.00 

Bulls 

good 

124 

...  4.58  

4.00- 

5.00 

6.50 

common  ..... 

49 

.  3.60  

3.00- 

4.25 

5.00 

Canners  & 

Cutters 

34 

.  1.24  

1.00- 

2.00 

...  2.00 

No. 


MONTREAL 
Avge.        Price  Range 
Price  Bulk  Sales 


Top 
Price 


65 
29 


8.00. 
6.75.. 


7.50-    8.00   9.00 

6.50-    7.25   7.25 


46   7.75   7.50-   8.00  *10.00 

67   6.60          6.00-    7.25   7.25 


Oxen  

Stockers 
450-800 

Feeders 
800-1,100 

Calves 


Hogs 
(fed  and 
watered) 


21   7.40 

15   6.40 

7   5.50.. 


47. 
114 

17.. 
31.. 


6.00. 
4.50. 

6.25. 
4.50. 


7.00-    7.75   7.75 

6.00-    6.75   6.75 

5.00-    6.00   6.00 

5.50-    6.00   7.25 

4.00-    5.00   5.50 

6.00-    6.75   6.75 

3.50-    5.00   5.25 


19   2.25   1.50-    3.00   3.00 

6       


good 
common 


good 
fair. 

veal 
grass 

selects, 
heavies, 
lights, 
sows, 
stags 


125   6.00  5.60-    6.35......  6.35 

28     ■    

267   6.80          6  60-    7.00   7.00 


2,111  8.38  6.00-  10.50   13.50 


Nil. 

1,655   6.00. 


Nil. 

5.50-    6.50   7.25 


4,952         13.57         13.25-  13.75   13.75 

21         11.67         11.25-  11.75   11.75 

73         12.71          12.25-  12.75   12.75 

82   9.64           9.25-    9.75   9.75 

3       


13.90          14  00- 


*891 

74     

133     

35         10.90   11.00- 

6  ..   ....   


14.00 


11.00 


Lambs  good  

common  

heavy  

Sheep  light  

common  

*  Tops,  baby  beef. 


468          13.57  . 

25   . 


13.00-  16.00   16.00 


23 
3 


10.50 


10.00-  11.00     ...  11  00 


26 


5.50 


5.50- 


5.50 


142   9.25   8.00-  11.00   11.00 

6       

**  Montreal  hogs  quoted  on  basis  of  off-car  weights. 


13...:....      

10   7.25   7.00-    8.00   8.00 

48   5.50           5.00-    6.00    6.00 


and  one  baby  beef  was  sold  locally  for  the 
top  price  of  the  market,  $10.  Other 
classes  of  cattle  were  steady.  Most 
of  the  fair  killers  sold  from  $6.50  to  $7.50 
with  a  few  plain  lots  around  $6.  Choice 
heavy  cows  were  also  in  demand  for  the 
Kosher  trade.  One  heavy  cow  was 
reported  sold  at  $7.50  but  the  practical 
top  for  those  of  good  quality  was  $6. 
Medium  quality  cows  sold  from  $4.50 
to  $5.25,  and  common  ones  from  $3.50 
to  $4.50.  Canners  and  cutters  were 
weighed  up  from  $1.50  to  $3.  A  few 
good  butcher  bulls  sold  from  $6  to 
$6  25.  but  were  scarce;  the  most  common 
prices  being  from  $4  to  $5.  A  small  lot  of 
heavy,  plain,  stale  Western  bulls  were 
offered  for  $3.  ,  .  ,  , 

The  receipts  of  calves  were  fairly  heavy, 
but  around  J., 700  short  of  the  offerings 
duting  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year.  Quality  was  generally  poor  and 
this  was  reflected  in  the  prices  paid. 
A  few  of  the  best  lots  brought  $7.25  but 
most  of  the  sales  were  made  from  $5.75 
to  $6.50,  with  one  or  two  lots  of  light 
cull  calves  down  as  low  as  $4.25. 

Sheep  and  lambs  were  offered  in  in- 
creased numbers,  the  increase  being  made 
up  chiefly  of  spring  lambs.  Sheep  were 
steady,  most  sales  being  made  around 
$7  with  an  odd  choice  lot  up  to  $8.  Year- 
ling lambs  brought  from  $10  to  $11. 
Spring  lambs  sold  readily  from  $7  and 
by  the  head.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
spring  lambs  that  are  being  offered  are 
far  too  light  and  thin  to  be  desirable  and 


as  soon  as  the  small  demand  for  spring 
lamb  is  filled,  the  light  thin  lambs  will  be 
due  for  a  severe  cut.  The  market  normally 
calls  for  a  fat  lamb  weighing  from  40 
pounds  up. 

The  light  receipts  of  hogs  checked 
whatever  tendency  there  was  to  lower 
prices.  Select  hogs  opened  around  $14 
for  good  lots  with  a  few  rough  lots  selling 
for  $13.50,  but  with  the  advance  of  the 
week,  prices  stiffened  and  practically  all 
sales  were  made  at  $14  or  better,  off  cars. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

Glasgow  reports  sales  of  eighteen 
Canadian  cattle  from  \\%c.  to  12 %c, 
(6}^d.  to  6%d.)  per  pound  live-weight, 
and  of  152  States  cattle  at  12c.  to  13c, 
(6H<L  t°  7d.).  Twenty-five  Canadian 
bullocks  brought  9%c.  to  lOj^c.  per  pound 
live-weight.  Trade  slow.  Home  markets 
opened  on  April  5,  and  first  regular 
quotations  available  since  placing  of  Foot 
and  Mouth  Disease  restrictions.  Scotch 
cattle  have  been  going  direct  to  slaughter. 
Irish  cattle  run  finished  for  season. 
Approximately  600  Canadian  and  States 
cattle  offered.  Birkenhead  (Liverpool) 
offered  1,150  head.  States  cattle  priced 
from  \9%  to  20%,  (lO^d.  to  lid.),  and 
Canadians  \%%c.  to  \9%c,  (lOd.  to 
10^d.)  Western  steers  17Mc.  to  18i£c. 
AH  prices  in  sink.  Few  extra  States  at 
21%c.  These  prices  equal  to  Glasgow 
live-weight.  London  quotes  American 
and  Canadian  dressed  fresh  beef  17Mc  to 


18Mc,  (9>£d.  to  lOd.)  Weather  favorable, 
but  demand  slow. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

(April  1.) 

Danish  122s.  to  125s.  Supply  smaller. 
Canadian  lean,  108s.  to  115s.  Canadian 
leanest  112s.  to  115s.  Prime  106s.  to  110s. 
Steady.   American  95s.  to  100s.  Danish 

killings,  25,562. 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba   Wheat.  —  No.  1  northern, 

$1.49^. 

Manitoba  Oats— No.  2  C.  W.,  57#c; 
extra  No.  1  feed,  54c;  No.  1  feed,  54#c. 

Manitoba  Barley. — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  bay  ports. 

American  Corn.— No.  2  yellow,  74j^c; 
No.  3  yellow,  12>%c,  all-rail. 

Barley. — No.  3  extra,  text  47  lbs.  or 
better,  63c.  to  65c,  according  to  freights 
outside;  feed  barley,  60c. 

Buckwheat.— No.  3,  98c.  to  $1.02. 

Rye.— No.  2,  95c.  to  $1.00. 

Millfeed. — Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran,  per  ton, 428  to  $30; 
shorts,  per  ton,  $30  to  $32;  good  feed 
flour,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Ontario  Wheat. — No.  1  commercial, 
$1.36  to  $1.43,  outside. 

Ontario  No.  3  oats,  40c.  to  45c,  outside. 

Ontario  Corn. — 53c.  to  60c,  outside. 
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Ontario  Flour.— First  patents,  in  cotton 
sacks,  98s,  $8.20  per  barrel;  2nd  patent* 
(bakers),  $7.20.  Straights,  in  bulk,  sea- 
board, S6.40.  .  . 

Manitoba  Flour— First  patents,  in  cot- 
ton sacks,  $8.70  per  barrel;  2nd  patents, 
$8.20.  ,    ,  . 

Provisions — Wholesale. 

Eggs.  —  Supplies  were  considerably 
larger  and,  although  competition  \yas 
keen  on  account  of  the  large  consumptive 
demand,  prices  were  about  steady. 
Dealers  were  offering  27c.  to  28c,  de- 
livered Toronto,  and  were  selling  to  the 
retail  trade  at  31c.  to  32c.  per  dozen. 

Butter.— Trade  was  firm  at  prices  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  of  the  previous 
week.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
week's  trade  was  the  arrival  of  a  carload 
of  Danish  butter,  which  was  said  to  be 
of  fine  quality  and  equal  to  New  Zealand, 
which  was  quoted  at  41c.  to  42.C.  The 
same  price  was  paid  for  choice  Ontario 
fresh- made  pound  prints.  Churning 
cream  was  quoted  at  40c.  per  lb.  butter-fat 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  points. 

Cheese  was  barely  steady,  while  pure 
lard  and  shortening  both  declined  in 
price. 

New  maple  syrup  was  selling  to  the 
retail  trade  at  $2.25  per  Imperial  gallon, 
and  at  $2.15  per  Imperial  gallon  in  5-gal. 
tins. 

Quotations. 

Butter.— Fresh-made  creamery  pound 
prints,  44c.  to  46c;  medium  creamery, 
41c.  to  43c;  best  dairy,  30c  to  33c. 

Eggs— New-laid,  31c.  to  32c;  new- 
laid  in  cartons,  34c.  to  35c. 

Cheese. — New,  large,  20c.  to  20}4c.; 
twins,  20y£c.  \  old,  large,  26c. 

Pure  Lard. — Tierces,  \byic.  to  17c; 
50-lb.  tubs,  17c.  to  17Kc.;  pound  prints, 
18#c.  to  19c. 

Shortening.— Tierces,  lb.,  15c.  to  15^c. 
tubs,  lb.,  15Kc.  to  16c;  pails,  lb.,  16c. 
to  16Kc;  pound  prints,  17j4c.  to  18c. 

Honey.— 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  15c.  to  16c;  5  and  lyi- 
1b.  tins,  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey. — $5.50  per  doz. 

Maple  Syrup. — Imperial  gals.,  $2.25; 
per  5  Imperial  gals.,  $2.15.  Sugar — 18c. 
per  lb. 

Beans. — Canadian  hand-picked,  $4.25 
to  $4.40  per  bushel;  primes,  $3.85  to  $4 
per  bushel. 

Poultry. 

Many  dealers  called  poultry  prices 
steady,  while  others  who  supply  the 
Jewish  trade  advanced  prices  from  lc.  to 
2c.  per  lb.  Live  hens  were  in  strong 
demand,  and  were  quoted  at  prices  about 
2c.  per  lb.  higher  than  dressed. 

Buying  prices  delivered  Toronto,  were: 
Poultry,  alive,  per  lb. — Chickens,  crate- 
fed,  5  lbs.  and  over,  27c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  25c;  hens  over  6  lbs.,  29c; 
hens  over  5  lbs.,  28c;  hens  over  4  lbs., 
27c. 

Per  lb.  dressed. — Crate-fed  chickens, 

5  lbs.  and  over,  33c.  to  36c;  chickens, 
good  farm  stock,  28c.  to  30c;  hens  over 

6  lbs.,  27c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  26c;  hens 
over  4  lbs.,  24c.  to  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables — -Wholesale. 
Potatoes  were  a  stronger  trade.  Supplies 
were  light,  due  to  the  condition  of  roads 
in  the  country.  Prices  advanced  con- 
siderably, dealers  quoting  $1.35  to  $1.50 
per  bag  in  small  lots  to  the  retail  trade. 
Other  vegetables  and  fruits  were  only 
steady  at  unchanged  quotations. 

Apples. 

Ben  Davis— Per  bbl.,  No.  l's,  $7.50  to 
M;  No.  2's,  $6  to  $7;  No.  3*s,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Baldwins.— Per  bbl.,  No.  l's,  $8.50  to 
510;  No.  2's,  $6  to  $7;  No.  3's,  $5.50. 

Spies.— Per  bbl.,  No.  l's,  $ll|to  $12; 
No.  2's,  $9  to  $10;  No.  3's,  $7  to  $8. 

Oranges.— $6.25  to  $8. 

Marmalade  Oranges. — $4.50  to  $5. 

Lemons.— $4.50  to  $6.50. 

Grape  Fruit. — $5  to  $6  per  case. 

Vegetables. 

Beets.— $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 
Carrots— $1.25  to  $1.35  per  bag. 
Onions— $12  per  100-lb.  sack. 
Parsnips.— $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag". 
Potatoes.— Ontarios,  $1.35  to  $1.50  per 
bag. 

Turnips. — 65c.  to  75c.  per  bag. 
Hay  and  Straw. 

Prices  for  loose  hay  on  St.  Lawrence 
farmers'  market  were:  No.  1,  $25  to  $26; 
No.  2,  $20  to  $21  per  ton;  mixed,  $16  to 
$18. 

Baled  Hay. 

Track,  Toronto,  No.  2,  $22  to  S23; 


No.  3,  $18  to  $19.  Clover,  $14  to  $18. 
Straw,  $12  to  $13  per  ton,  track,  Toronto. 

Hides  and  Skins. 

Country  Hides.  —  Beef  hides,  flats, 
cured,  5c.  to  7c;  calf  skins,  8c;  kips,  6c; 
Deacon  and  bob  calf,  50c.  to  90c;  horse 
hides,  country  take-off,  No.  1,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  75c.  to  $1.15. 
Horse  hair,  farmers'  stock,  33c.  per  lb. 

City  hides.  —  Butcher  hides,  green 
flats,  6c;  calf  skins,  green  flats,  8c;  veal 
kip,  6c;  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  75c.  to 
$1.15. 

Tallow. — Country  solids  in  barrels,  4c. 
to  5c;  cakes,  5c.  to  7c. 

Seeds. 

Selling  Quotations. — Dealers  quote  best 
quality,  Government-graded,  uncleaned, 
seed  as  follows:  Alsike,  per  cwt.,  $12  to 
S15;  alfalfa,  per  cwt.,  S16  to  $34;  red 
clover,  per  cwt.,  $16  to  S20;  sweet  clover, 
per  cwt.,  $5  to  $7;  timothy,  per  cwt., 
$4.75  to  $7. 

Buying  Prices. — At  country  points, 
according  to  quality:  alsike,  per  bush., 
$6  to  $9;  alfalfa,  $10  to  $15;  red  clover, 
$6.50  to  $14;  sweet  clover,  $3  to  $3.50; 
timothy,  $2  to  $3.50. 


calves,  which  closed  50c.  to  75c.  lower; 
week's  bulk  prices  on  beef  steers  $7.25  to 
$8.40;  beef  cows  and  heifers,  $5.25  to 
$6.75;  stockers  and  feeders,  $6.35  to 
$7.25;  veal  calves,  $8  to  $8.75;  canners 
and  cutters,  $3.35  to  ,$4.25. 

Hogs.— Top,  $10.85;  bulk,  $10.35  to 
$10.80;  pigs,  nominally  steady. 

Sheep. — Compared  with  a  week  ago, 
best  handy  weight  lambs  steady  to  25c. 
lower;  week's  bulk  prices  on  fat  wooled 
lambs,  $15.50  to  $16.50;  shorn,  $13  to 
$13.75;  wooled  ewes,  $9  to  $10. 


Chicago. 

Cattle. — Compared  with  a  week  ago, 
practically  steady  on  all  classes,  except 


Montreal. 

Dressed  Hogs.— Quietness  prevails  in 
the  market  for  dressed  hogs,  and  demand 
is  confined  to  small  lots  to  meet  actual 
requirements.  City  abattoir,  fresh-killed 
stock  was  quoted  at  20c.  to  203^c.  per  lb. 

Potatoes. — -The  market  for  potatoes 
continues  quiet,  but  as  supplies  on  spot 
are  not  large  the  undertono  is  steady. 
Quebec  white  stock  was  quoted  at  $1  to 
$1.05,  and  reds  at  90c.  to  95c.  per  bag  of 
90  lbs.,  ex-track. 

Poultry. — There  is  no  special  develop- 
ment in  the  market  for  poultry  and 
prices  were  unchanged,  with  a  fair  trade 
passing.  Quotations  were:  Selected 
turkeys,  44c.  to  53c;  selected  chickens, 
29c.  to  37c;  milk-fed  chickens,  33c.  to 
34c;  selected  fowl,  17c.  to  32c;  selected 
geese,  23c.  to  28c;  domestic  clucks,  28c. 
to  34c.  per  lb. 


Butter. — There  is  no  actual  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  market  for  buttei 
the  feeling  being  still  firm  owing  to  the 
steady  decreasing  supplies.  Canadian 
creamery  was  quoted  at  41c.  to  42c.  as  to 
quality. 

New  Zealand  creamery  was  quoted  at 
42%c  per  lb.,  and  Canadian  fodder 
creamery  at  40c.  per  lb. 

Cheese. — The  trade  in  cheese  is  quiet 
and  without  any  feature  to  note.  On 
spot  finest  old  colored  cheese  was  quoted 
at  \6yic.  to  I6%c.  per  lb.,  and  white  at 
15%c.  to  16,!/)  c  per  pound,  and  fodder 
made  cheese  at  14c.  to  14>£c.  per  lb. 

Eggs. — No  change  is  noted  in  the  mar- 
ket for  eggs,  the  feeling  being  steady 
under  a  continued  good  demand.  Selected 
fresh  stock  was  quoted  at  35c.  per  doz., 
and  straight-gathered,  candled  stock  at 
32c.  per  doz. 

Grain. — Cables  on  Manitoba  spring 
wheat  for  future  delivery  were  weaker 
and  foreign  demand  for  grain  was  some- 
what limited.  Trade  is  slow  in  the  local 
cash  grain  market,  but  the  tone  was 
steady  and  price  unchanged.  Car  lots 
No.  2  C.  W.  oats  were  quoted  at  63c. ; 
No.  3  C.  W.  and  extra  No.  1  feed  at  59c: 
No.  1  feed  at  59c,  and  No.  2  feed  at  57c. 
per  bushel,  ex-store.  No.  2  American 
yellow  corn  was  quoted  at  78c.  per  bushel, 
ex-store,  in  Canadian  funds. 

Millfeed. — A  steady  tone  is  noted  in  the 
local  millfeed  market,  and  fair  demand 
for  supplies  is   reported.    Car  lots  o! 
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Manitoba  bran  were  quoted  at  $32.50, 
and  shorts  at  $33  per  ton,  including  bags, 
ex-track.  Sales  of  mixed  car  orders  took 
place  at  S30.25  for  shorts,  S28.25  for  bran 
and  $32.25  for  middlings,  inch' ding  bags, 
less  25c.  per  ton  for  spot  cash. 

Baled  Hay. — The  market  for  baled  hay 
is  featureless,  and  a  firm  feeling  was  noted 
at  the  recent  advance  in  prices.  Quota- 
tions were:  No.  2  timothy,  $29  to  $30; 
Vo.  3  timothy,  at  $27  to  $28,  and  clover 
and  clover  mixed  hay  at  $24  to  $26,  per 
ton,  ex-track. 

Honey. — The  demand  in  the  market 
for  honey  is  somewhat  limited.  Odd  lots 
of  white  strained  honey  were  quoted  at 
$4.85  per  pail  of  30  lbs.,  and  buckwheat 
strained  honey  at  $4.25  per  pail  of  30  lbs. 

Maple  Products. — Offerings  of  new  crop 
maple  syrup  were  more  liberal,  and  the 
undertone  of  the  market  was  easy.  Sales 
of  small  lots  of  maple  syrup  took  place 
at  $2  per  tin  of  13  lbs.,  and  new  crop 
maple  sugar  at  23c.  to  25c.  per  lb. 

Hides  and  Skins. — The  market  for 
hides  and  skins  was  not  very  active  and 
displayed  an  easier  tone  in  most  in- 
stances. Quotations:  Good  steer  hides, 
7c;  branded  steer  hides,  5c;  cow  hides, 
6c;  branded  cow  hides  4c;  wool  hides 
3^c;  No.  1  calf  skins,  13c;  No.  2  calf 
skins  lie;  finest  sheep  skins  90c.  to  $1, 
and  horse  hides  at  $2  to  $2.50  each. 


Last  Monday's  Live  Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal,  April  10,  1922.  Cattle  — 
Receipts,  694.  Eight  or  ten  loads  of 
Winnipeg  cattle  were  included  in  the 
offering.  A  few  butchers  were  looking 
for  fat  cattle,  but  packers'  support  was 
not  strong.  A  number  of  lots  of  good 
steers  brought  $8,  irrespective  of  weights. 
Four,  1,400-pound  steers  topped  the 
market  at  $8.30;  good  Winnipeg  cattle 
and  fairly  good  local  kinds  brought  from 
$7.25  to  $7.50.  Light,  rather  common 
steers  were  sold  at  around  $6.50.  The 
most  common  price  for  top  cows  was 
$6.50,  and  good  cows  generally  brought 
from  $5.75  up.  One  exceptional  cow 
brought  $8.  Bulls  were  slow  sellers  at 
$3.50  to  $6.  Quotations:  Butcher  steers, 
good,  $7.25  to  $8;  medium,  $7  to  $7.25; 
common  $5.75  to  $6.75.  Butcher  heifers, 
choice,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  medium,  $6.50  to 
$7;  common,  $4.50  to  $6.25.  Butcher 
cows,  choice,  $5.75  to  $6.50;  medium, 
$4  to  $5.25;  canners,  $1.50  to  $2;  cutters, 
$2.50  to  $3.  Butcher  bulls,  good,  $5 
to  $6;  common,  $3.50  to  $5. 

Calves — Receipts,  1,067.  The  bulk 
of  the  better  calves  sold  for  around  $6; 
a  few  lots  of  light,  inferior  ones  brought 
$5.50,  and  a  few  culls  as  low  as  $5.  One 
lot  of  good  veals  brought  $7,  and  four 


choice  milk-fed  calves  brought  $9.50. 
Quotations:  Good  veal,  $7  to  $9.50; 
medium,  $5.50  to  $6.50. 

Sheep — Receipts,  209.  The  market 
was  steady.  Sheep  brought  from  $7  to 
$7.50,  and  spring  lambs  from  $7  up. 

Hogs — Receipts,  1,807.  Select  hogs 
were  strong  at  $14  to  $14.50.  Heavy 
hogs,  of  which  there  were  a  number  of 
loads,  were  not  wanted,  and  up  to  noon, 
prices  had  not  been  established.  Quota- 
tions, off  car  weights:  Selects,  $14  to 
$14.50;  sows,  $10  to  $12. 

Buffalo,  April  10,  1922.  Cattle- 
Receipts,  2,500.  Prices  were  steady  on 
butcher  stuff,  with  good  weight  steers 
10  to  15  cents  lower.  Best  heavy  steers 
sold  at  $8.50;  yearling  heifers,  $8.35; 
best  handy  steers,  $8  to  $8.25;  several 
loads  of  good  weight  steers  went  for 
export  at  from  $7.75  to  $8.50. 

Hogs — Receipts,  16,000.  Packers' 
grades  generally  $11.10;  Yorkers  and 
lights,  $11.15  to  $11.25. 

Sheep — Receipts,  10,000.  Wool  lambs, 
$16.50;  clipped  lambs,  $14.50  to  $14.75; 
clipped  wethers,  $9.50  to  $10;  ewes,  $8.50 
down. 

Calves— Receipts,  4,000.   Tops,  $10.50. 

Toronto,  April  10,  1922.  Cattle- 
Receipts,  1,369.  In  addition  there  are 
333  cattle  billed  through,  mostly  feeders 
going  to  Ontario  points.  The  offerings 
are  very  light,  but  on  account  of  last 


week  s  heavy  volume,  the  buyers  are 
not  very  keen.  Cattle  are  moving 
slowly  at  unchanged  prices,  with  the 
best  loads  of  handy  weight  steers  and 
heifers  at  $7  to  $7.60,  and  odd  lots  up  to 
v>8.  Heavy  steers  are  slow.  Cows  and 
bulls  are  fairly  active  at  steady  prices. 
There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  good  stockers. 
Quotations:  Heavy  beef  steers,  $7  to 
$8.10.  Butcher  steers,  choice,  $7.25  to 
$8;  good,  $6.50  to  $7;  medium,  $6  to 
$6.50;  common,  $5  to  $6.  Butcher 
heifers  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  medium, 
$6  to  $6.50;  common,  $5  to  $5.50.  Butcher 
cows,  choice,  $5.50  to  $6.25;  medium, 
$3.50  to  $5;  canners  and  cutters,  $1  to  $2. 
Butcher  bulls,  good,  $4.50  to  $5.75; 
common,  $3  to  $4.  Feeding  steers,  good, 
$6.50  to  $7;  fair,  $6  to  $6.50.  Stockers, 
good,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  fair,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Calves — Receipts,  562.  A  few  calves 
sold  higher  at  12  cents,  with  the  bulk 
grading  common  to  medium  at  7  to  9% 
cents.  Quotations,  Choice,  $10  to  $12; 
medium,  $8.50  to  $10;  common,  $4  to  $8. 
Milch  cows,  choice,  $70  to  $90;  springers, 
choice  $80  to  $100. 

Sheep — Receipts,  100.  Few  yearling 
lambs  are  offered.  Spring  lambs  sell  up 
to  $12  each;  handy  weight  sheep  up  to 
$10.  Quotations:  Ewes,  $4  to  $10. 

Hogs — Receipts,  2,520.  Trade  was 
inclined  to  be  easier.  Prices  quoted  are 
unchanged  at  $13.75,  fed  and  watered. 
Quotations,  fed  and  watered  basis: 
Selects,  $13.75;  lights,  $12.75;  heavies, 
$11.75;  sows,  $9.75. 


Cheese  Pool  Proposed  for 
Western  Ontario. 

Officers  of  the  United  Dairymen  Co- 
operative, Limited,  the  co-operative  dairy 
company  that  has  been  operating  in 
Eastern  Ontario  for  the  last  two  seasons, 
are  now  contemplating  extension  of  their 
work  to  Western  Ontario  and  have  held 
four  local  conferences  lately  at  Wood- 
stock, Listowel,  Stratford  and  London 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  a  cheese  market- 
ing pool  in  Western  Ontario.  Those 
who  have  been  invited  to  the  meetings 
in  each  case  have  been  mostly  salesmen 
for  local  factories.  There  was  good 
attendance  at  the  first  tkree  meetings, 
but  only  a  few  local  men  were  out  at  the 
London  meeting.  Committees  of  three 
each  had  been  appointed  at  the  previous 
meetings  and  these  men  were  present  at 
London  except  for  the  Stratford  repre- 
sentatives'. After  some  discussion  it  was 
decided  by  resolution  to  largely  adopt 
the  California  plan  of  co-operation. 
The  following  resolution  sums  up  the 
progress  of  events  to  date: 

"This  meeting  is  in  favor  of  an  effort 
being  made  to  form  a  cheese  pool  in 
Western  Ontario,  this  season  if  possible, 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  United 
Dairymen  Co-operative,  Limited,  to  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
cheese  factories  in  Western  Ontario,  and 
that  to  that  end  those  present  at  this 
meeting  return  home  and  make  an  effort 
to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  factories 
in  their  sections  would  be  likely  to  enter 
such  a  pool,  and  that  they  report  back 
at  a  meeting  to  be  called  for  that  purpose 
at  which  the  officers  of  United  Dairymen 
Co-operative,  Limited,  are  to  submit 
for  consideration  copies  of  pooling  con- 
tracts and  plans  for  the  launching  and 
organization  of  the  pool." 


Sale  Dates. 

April  12,  1922  — Alex.  ?McAusland, 
Stayner,  Ont. — Scotch  and  Scotch-topped 
Shorthorns. 

May  1,  1922— Holstein  Dispersal  at 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto;  herd  of  R. 
N.  White,  Meaford,  Ont. 

May  9,  1922— F.  R.  Mallory,  Frank- 
ford,  Ont.;  complete  Holstein  dispersal. 

May  24,  1922— Arch.  McKinnon,  Erin, 
Ont. — Shorthorns  and  Yorkshires. 

June  5,  1922 — Holsteins,  Silver  Springs 
Dairy  Farm,  First  annual  public  sale, 
Ottawa.    John  Lumsden,  owner. 

June  7,  1922  —  Ont.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto. 

June  8,  1922 —  Dual-purpose  Short- 
horn Club  of  Canada  sale  at  Caledonia, 
Ont.    I.  B.  Whale  (sec'y),  London,  Ont. 

June  9,  1922— James  McGillawee  & 
Sons,  Shakespeare,  Ont.— Shorthorns  and 
Yorkshires. 

June  14,  1922  —  Wellington  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Club,  Winter  Fair 
Bldg.,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Get  the  Best  Out 


of  Your  Farm 


I 


F  YOU  are  to  make  your  farm  one  hundred  per  cent,  productive — your 
fence  will  have  to  be  right. 

Fence  that  keeps  the  stock  off  your  crops,  permits  cultivating  right  to 
the  edge,  and  makes  your  farm  neat  and  attractive  is  the  logical  farm  fence. 
Wire  Fence — fence  of  the  quality  of  Ideal  Woven  Wire  Fence — is  the  only 
fence  that  you  can  depend  upon  to  do  these  things. 

The  farmer  who  is  fair  to  his  farm — fair  to  himself  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  makes  his  living — has  Ideal  Wire  Fence  wherever  a  fence  is  needed  on  his 
farm. 

Made  entirely  of  Number  9  Hard  Steel  Wire,  without  a  light  strand  of 
wire  anywhere  to  weaken  its  strength,  laterals,  uprights,  locks,  all  Number  9 
heavily  galvanized  and  perfectly  woven — that's  Ideal  Wire  Fence. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue,  and  Freight-paid  Prices.     You'll  find  Ideal 

Fence  costs  no  more. 
IDEAL    FENCE    AND    SPRING    COMPANY    OF    CANADA,  LIMITED 
2025  McDougall  Ave,  WINDSOR,  ONT.  4 

IDEAL  WOVEN 


WIRES  FENCE 
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Hankers  no  Longer  Oppose 
Rural  Credits. 

It  is  reported  that  a  deputation  of  bank 
managers  waited  on  Premier  Drury  and 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  recently 
in  connection  with  the  rural  credit 
scheme  on  which  the  Government  has 
embarked.  The  meeting  was  said  to 
have  been  conciliatory  and  the  bankers 
withdrew  several  attacks  made  against 
1  '.overnment  banks,  as  contained  in  the 
pamphlet  recently  issued  on  behalf  of 
the  Bankers'  Association.  The  chief  of 
these  was  the  claim  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  going  into  rural  credits  from 
political  motives.  They  explained  to 
the  ministry  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
take  such  a  position  and  that  the  pam- 
phlet had  been  issued  without  any  definite 
authority. 

It  seemed  generally  understood  that 
while  the  banks  would  oppose  the  Gov- 
ernment banks  as  competitors,  much  as 
one  bank  competes  with  another  for 
business,  there  would  be  no  concentrated 
it  tack  on  the  part  of  the  banks  on  the 
Government's  innovation.  The  bankers 
.it  the  interview  are  said  to  have  offered 
considerable  advice  intended  to  safe- 
guard the  provincial  treasury  against 
rural  credits  of  the  type  which  were  likely 
not  to  be  repaid. 


Educationists  Meet  in 
Toronto. 

1  he  sixty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  will 
meet  in  Toronto  on  April  17  to  20.  The 
Association  will  divide  into  its  various 
sections,  an  important  one  of  which  is  the 
Trustees'  Department.  The  latter  will 
consider,  among  other  subjects,  (1) 
Health  education  and  supervision  ;(2) 
Equality    of    educational  opportunity; 

3 1  More  matured  and  experienced 
teachers;  (4)  Free  secondary  schools;  (5) 

Technical  and  vocational  training;  (6) 
The  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act. 


Wheat  Exported  From 
Canada. 

I  e  total  exports  of  wheat  from 
Canada  for  the  six  months  ending  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1922,  were  103,727,326  bushels,- 
ts  against  95,268,818  bushels  for  the 
Mine  period  last  year.  Of  the  total 
-mount  the  United  Kingdom  took  75,- 
157,650  bushels,  while  19,255,705  bushels 
went  to  foreign  countries,  and  9,413,971 
to  the  United  States.  The  largest 
movement  for  any  one  month  during  the 
above  period  was  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, when  34,493,323  bushels  were  shipped. 

Storm  Causes  Much 
Damage. 

The  effects  of  the  recent  sleet  storm  in 
Western  Ontario  are  still  visible  and  it  will 
weeks,  at  least,  before  telephone  com- 
panies finish  repairing  the  damaged  lines. 
Some  rural  companies  are  very  hard  hit 
by  the  destruction  of  their  properties  and 
the  severe  loss  to  the  weaker  ones  will 
necessitate    re-adjustments.  Telegraph 

\  ice  was  demoralized  but  is  now  getting 
back  to  normal.  Orchards  suffered 
serious  damage  in  some  districts  but 
the  loss  is  not  as  great  as  was  expected 
from  the  heavy  tonnage  of  ice  that  coated 
the  twigs  and  branches. 

Alberta's  Agricultural 
Production. 

The  estimated  value  of  agricultural 
products  produced  in  Alberta  in  1921, 
exclusive  of  live  stock,  reached  a  total  of 
S296.000.000,  according  to  a  report  of  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Of  the  more  important  items,  crops  were 
worth  S125,000,000;  dairy  products,  §25  - 
500,000,  and  poultry,  $8,500,000.  Of 
the  crops,  oats  gave  S60,000,000;  wheat, 
S5>,(  100,000,  and  barley,  vS  12,000,000. 
The  potato  yield  was  valued  at  $8,000,00 

Motherwell  Opposed  to 
Oleo. 

At  cording  to  press  reports,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  at  least,  among  members 
of  the  Dominion  Government,  is  opposed 
to  the  admission  of  oleo  after  the  Act 
permitting  its  importation  into  Canada 
expires  on  September  1.  Press  despatches 
quote  the  Minister  as  saying  in  response 
to    a    question    from    a  Conservative 


EXPERIMENTAL  Farm,  Charlottetown, 
finds  that  it  costs  $1.02  to  $1.23  to  plough 
an  acre  of  ground  with  a  three-horse 
team,  $1.70  with  a  two-horse  .team  and  $2.10 
with  a  tractor. 


W 


HORSE  POWER 
EFFICIENCY 

MR.  C.  S.  NOBLE,  of  Alberta,  owner  of  one  of 
the  largest  wheat  farms  in  the  world,  has  given 
us  some  actual  cost  comparisons. 

In  1918,  several  thousand  acres  of  new  land  at 
Nobleford  was  broken,  rolled  and  worked  down  with 
disc  harrows.  Steam  tractors,  gasoline  tractors  and 
horses  were  all  used  for  this  latter  work,  and 
worked  together  under  favorable  and  uniform  condi- 
tions of  weather  for  several  months.  Mr.  Noble 
gives  the  costs  of  discing  and  harrowing  per  acre 
as  follows: 

Gas  Tractors,  70  cents     Steamers,  60  cents 
Horses,  42  cents 


Profitable 
Powerful,  Reliable 


FACTS 


For  demonstration  purposes, 
The  T.  Eaton  Company  of  Win- 
nipeg put  six  trucks  and  six 
teams  and  lorries  on  exactly  the 
■ame  work  and  under  the  same 
working  conditions  for  a  period 
of  four  months.  The  result 
showed  that  the  motor  truck  did 
E5%  more  work  than  the  teams, 
but  the  cost  of  operating  the 
trucks  was  75%  more  than  the 
teams. 

In  Vancouver,  $800  was  paid 
for  a  big  pair  of  Commercial 
Geldings,  while  $1,000  and  $1,200 
has  frequently  been  paid  for 
geldings  thst  are  heavy  and  of 
Brood  quality.  Recently,  one  pair 
of  geldings  out  of  a  car  load 
shipped  from  Ontario  were 
bought  by  Kelly  Douglas  Com- 
pany, wholesale  grocers  of  Van- 
couver,  for  $1,200  cash. 

In  Edmonton,  Ramsay,  Limit- 
ed, will  now  use  horses  alto- 
gether. 

Pat  Burns  of  Calgary,  says  that 
his  company  would  have  been 
money  ahead  had  they  used 
horses  for  delivery  work. 

Swift  Canadian  Company 
claimed  that  they  have  been 
forced  to  buy  trucks  because  they 
could  not  get  suitable  horses.. 
They  say  that  trucks  are  very 
expensive. 


«TN  figuring  these  costs",  Mr. 

Noble  has  stated,  "No  de- 
preciation was  charged.  With 
this  included,  the  showing  would 
have  been  much  more  in  favor 
of  the  horses,  as  with  them  the 
depreciation  is  very  low,  in- 
deed, whereas  with  tractors  it 
is  considerable." 

Mr.  Noble  also  proved  that 

horses  and  wagons  were  most 
economical  and  efficient  for 
freighting  heavy  loads  over 
graded  earth  roads. 

Profit  in  Good  Horses 

The  tide  has  turned.  Horses 
are  coming  back  into  favor  with 
many  of  those  who  have  been 
experimenting  with  other  forms 
of  power. 

Cost  of  production  is  going 
down.  Large  transportation 
agencies  have  found  that  horses 
are  reducing  distributing  costs. 

Good  foundation  stock  for 
breeding  horses  is  a  source  of 
profit  on  every  farm.  It  is  more 
profitable  to  raise  a  good  colt 
than  a  poor  one. 

With  your  mares  doing  the 
farm  work  and  raising  well- 
bred  colts,  horse  power  is  a 


source  of  profit  rather  than  ex- 
pense. 

There  is  a  greater  demand 
for  good  horses  than  the  trade 
can  supply.  This  includes  heavy 
drafters,  1,600  pounds  and  up- 
wards, but  preferably  over  1,800 
pounds  for  drays  and  heavy 
truckage,  and  good,  clean-legged 
horses,  weighing  from  1,100  to 
1,500  pounds  for  delivery  pur- 
poses. There  is  urgent  need  for 
good  saddlers  and  hunters  also, 
for  police,  military  and  fire  pur- 
poses. Good  heavy  work  horses 
for  farm  purposes  are  in  keen 
demand  all  over  Canada. 

Community  Breeding 

Farmers  and  breeders  in  many 
districts  are  organizing  Breed- 
ing Clubs.  They  are  already 
aware  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
good  horses  and  see  that  a 
bright  future  for  the  horse  in- 
dustry can  be  assured.  Breed- 
ing Clubs  not  only  promote  bet- 
ter breeding,  but  also  better 
feeding,  care  and  management, 
as  well  as  producing  a  distinct 
type  of  horse  which  is  keenly 
sought  for  by  the  buyer. 

Consider  the  horse  situation 
carefully  —  talk  it  over  with 
your  neighbours  arid  organize  a 
Community  Breeding  Club. 


Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Ottawa,  Canada 


As  a  Power  Unit  the  Horse  is  Supreme 


member  from  Vancouver:  "It  expires  on 
September  1,  and  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned it  can  expire  there  forever.  The 
Government  has  not  dealt  with  the  mat- 
ter. We  take  these  questions  as  they 
come  before  us.  I  have  not  discussed 
this  question  with  the  Government  and 
I  cannot  give  an  official  reply." 


The  Progress  of  the  Wheat 
Board. 

Since  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  meeting 
fair  progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Wheat  Board.  On 
April  6  a  strong  argument  was  presented 
for  the  Board  by  H.  W.  Wood,  of  Alberta, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture, 
and  James  Robinson,  the  Vice-President. 
On  April  7,  Honorable  J.  A.  Maharg, 


of  Saskatchewan,  testified  ably  before  the 
committee.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
test  the  legality  of  the  Wheat  Board  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  This 
would  entail  almost  endless  delay,  and  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  those  most  interested 
in  the  Board,  namely,  to  have  it  ensured 
before  seeding  begins  in  the  West,  in 
order  that  farmers  may  have  some  con- 
fidence in  this  year's  marketing  opera- 
tions. The  Committee  reported  to  the 
House  on  April  7,  and  requested  power  to 
obtain  a  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  Honorable  Arthur  iMeighen  led 
the  Conservatives  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal.  He  was  supported  by  the 
Progressives  and  the  matter  was  referred 
back  to  the  Agricultural  Committee, 
who  were  instructed  to  decide  what 
action  it  should  take  in  the  public  interest 
after  which  the  Government  will  secure 
from  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  an 
opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  Board. 


Clydesdale  Stallion 

Colonel  of  Hillcrest  (17335).  Bay  roan,  face  and 
legs  white.  May  20th.  1915.  Sire— The  Bruce, 
imp.  ( 1 1227)  by  Revelanta  (6633).  Dam— Shapely 
Meg.  imp.  (25103)  by  Prince  Shapely  (3094).  He 
is  a  show  horse  having  won  1st  at  Regina  and  1st 
at  Ottawa  as  well  as  being  a  proven  stock  horse. 
Might  consider  exchange  for  mares  or  dairy  cattle. 

H.  A.  MASON,  Agincourt,  Ont. 
Embargo  to  be  Discussed. 

Right  Hon.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Gov- 
ernment Leader  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  stated,  according  to  recent 
press  despatches,  that  he  would  try  to 
arrange  for  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  embargo  against  Canadian  live  cattle 
soon  after  the  Easter  recess.  The  Govern- 
ment, he  said,  would  leave  the  decision 
as  to  the  question  of  lifting  the  embargo, 
to  the  free  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


POVUTRY 


Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
ordej  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  75  cents 

AT  A  BARGAIN  PRICE— BABY  CHICKS 
from  Linscott's  famous  White  Leghorns,  $20.00 
per  100.  My  strain  has  been  trap-nested  and 
pedigreed  for  20  years.  Get  the  best  at  the  best 
price.  Order  to-day.  Bradley  Linscott,  "Seven 
Acres,"  Brantford. 

ANCONAS    SHEPHARDS    STRAIN,  BABY 
chicks,  20  cents  each.    Eggs  for  hatching  $1.50 
per  15.    John  Pollard.  Dashwood.  R.  No.  2.  Ont. 


BARRED  ROCK,  MAMMOTH  SIZE,  AND 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  eggs,  $2.00  for  fifteen; 
$3.00  for  thirty.  Mrs.  Wm.  Annesser.Tilbury,  Ont. 

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  COCKS 
bred  from  two-hundred  and  eighty  to  three- 
hundred  and  fifteen  (officially  recorded)  hens,  mated 
to  hens  bred  from  same  breed  as  won  egg  laying 
contest,  Ottawa,  ninetecn-hundred  and  twenty. 
Eggs  one  dollar  per  fifteen,  six  dollars  per  hundred. 
High  fertility  guaranteed.  Free  run.  Herbert  P. 
Baker,  Sunderland,  Ont. 


BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  TWO 
dollars  per  fifteen,  ten  dollars  per  hundred. 
Baby  chicks  thirty  dollars  per  hundred,  smaller 
lots  thirty  five  cents  each.  David  Ashworth, 
Denfield,  Ontario. 

BRED-TO-LAY    BARRED  ROCK  and  White 
wyandotte  eggs.  $1.50  per  fifteen,  from  special 
matings.  Wilbur  Kerns.  Freeman,  Ont.  

BABY  CHICKS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  BARON 
and  Guild  Strain.  $15.00  per  hundred  chicks 
hatched,  Apl  10  and  each  following  week.  Ingle- 
noon  Poultry  Yards.  E.  J.  Trewartha,  Holmsville 
P.  P..  Ont.  

BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  ROCKS  BRED-TO-LAY 
Fifteen  large   brown  eggs,   two  dollars.  S. 
Hastings,  Schomberg. 

BRED-TO-LAY   BARRED    ROCK  (GUELPH 
Strain).    $1.50  for  15,  or  $7  per  100.    Old  est- 
ablished flock.    D.  E.  McEwen,  R.  4,  London. 


EGGS    FROM    HEAVY    LAYING   PEN  OF 
Regal  Dorcas  White  Wyandottes  at  $2.50  per 
fifteen.    W.  S.  Bennett,  Freeman,  Ont. 


EGGS  FROM     EXTRA  LARGE  MUSCOVY 
ducks,  $3.00  per  setting,  two  settings  for  $5.00 
Mrs.  John  Annesser,  Tilbury,  Ont., 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— S.-C.  R.  I.  REDS, 
S1.50  per  15.    Mrs.  J.  G.  Docker,  Ettrick,  Ont. 


EGGS  —  CHOICE     BRED-TO-LAY  WHITE 

Wyandotte  and  Single-Comb  White  Leghorn, 

S1.50  per  fifteen,  S4  per  fifty.  J.  H.  Buttery, 
Strathroy,  Ont. 


HATCHING    EGGS,    FROM  BRED-TO-LAY 
single  comb  White  Leghorns,  $5.00  per  hundred, 
or  $1.50  per  setting  of  fifteen.  Fred  J.  Neil,  Ailsa 
Craig.  R.  R.  No.  3,  Ontario.  

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS 
and  baby  chicks.   Eggs  10  cents  each,  chicks  25 
cents  each  for  April  and  May,  20  cents,  for  June. 
Hillside  Poultry  Farm,  Bamberg,  Ont. 


S.C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  $2.00  for  15.     Wm.  Bunn,  Denfield,  Ont. 

SECOND  PRIZE  WINNERS,  IN  BARRED 
Rocks,  Canadian  Laying  Contest,  Ottawa,  1921. 
Hatching  eggs  two  fifty  per  fifteen,  four  fifty  per 
thirty.  W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer,  246  Meaford, 
Ontario. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $10.00 
each.  Brothers  of  our  pen  in  the  3rd  Canadian 
Laying  Contest.  (Leading  the  contest)  Write 
for  price-list  of  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks. 
Some  special  pens  of  hens  with  official  records  of 
244  to  312  eggs  in  R.  O.  P.  A.  Lewis  N.  Clark, 
Oldham  Farm,  Port  Hope,  Ont. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  BABY  CHICKS.  BRED 
to  lay.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $20  hundred 
Catalogue,  Cooksville  Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville, 
Ont. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  FROM  SILVER 
cup  winners,  egg  record,  $2.50  per  Setting.  A. 
F.  Waddell,  Stratford,  Ont. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS— FROM  FLOCK 
noted  for  good  layers  of  extra  large  eggs; 
mated  with  vigorous  cockerels  of  good  laying 
strain.  Price,  15  for  $1.25:  40  for  $3.00  and  $7.00 
per  100.    W.  C.  Shearer,  Bright,  Ont..  R.  R.  1. 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS  WANTED 

We  require  large  quantities  of  heavy  live  hens, 
dressed  chickens  and  fresh  eggs  to  supply  our 
trade.    It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 


C.  A.  MANN  &  CO. 


78  King  St. 


London.  Ontario 


SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 

6  Imp.  pens,  Ancestor  records,  from  310  to  325 

eggs  in!  year:  price  $3.00  p?r    15  or  $13.00 

per  100  eggs.  7  Canadian  pens,  records  from 
274  to  310:— price  $2.00  per  15  or  $10.00  per  100 
egg  .  All  eggs  sex  indicator  tested.  Importers  and 
breeders  of  the  very  highest  egg  producing  strains 
MANOR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  16,  Meadowvale,  Ont. 


BABY  CHICK  ?Sg£ 


Why  waste  time  and  money  hatching 


Ii1 
I  chicks?  It  is  far  cheaper  and  better  to* 
I  buy  ROYAL  BABY  CHICKS  —  big, 
I  husky  pure-bred  stock,  guaranteed.  Will 
r  grow  faster  —  lay  better.  All  breeds. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. express  paid. 
Write  for  free  book,  prices,  etc.,  today. 
CANADIAN  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Ltd. 
Dept. 413    ,  HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


poultry 


An  Experience  Worth  Not- 
ing. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate:" 

Poultry  keeping  has  always  been  with 
me  a  hobby  rather  than  a  money  making 
business,  but  when  a  few  years  ago,  I 
discovered  that  my  hens  were  barely 
supporting  themselves,  the  fact  that  the 
work  was  a  very  real  pleasure  did  not 
make  me  willing  to  dispense  with  other 
profits.  Until  that  time  I  had  always 
taken  it  for  granted  that  hens,  at  least 
my  own,  were  money-makers  and  was 
confident  that  the  average  farm  flock 
produced  more  eggs  per  bird  in  the  year 
than  the  average  farm  paper  gave  them 
credit  for.  I  had  made  one  or  two 
mild  attempts  at  book-keeping  when 
eggs  were  plentiful  and  profits  large,  but 
my  first  year  of  accounting  was  enlighten- 
ing— and  disappointing. 

There  was  a  profit,  as  the  money 
received  for  broilers  was  more  than 
enough  to  buy  feed  for  the  hens  while 
they  idled  through  the  winter.  Below 
is  the  egg  record  for  the  year  and  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  the  last  one  for  the 
same  period  of  time. 


Month 


January.. 
February 

March  

April   

May   

June  

July  

August  .. 
September 
October. 
November 
December 
Totals... 


Average 
per  hen 
1918 


3 
2 
17 
14 
13 
4 
5 

10 
10 
4 

7 
2 


91 


Average 
per  hen 
1921 

9 
10 
20 
20 
16 
18 
18 
19 
15 
10 

2 

7 

164 


Although  the  latter  record  is  a  very 
ordinary  one  it  is  a  step  in  advance  of 
three  years  ago  and  as  until  this  last  year 
no  definite  effort  has  been  made  to  breed 
up  the  flock,  the  difference  is  mostly  due 
to  trifling  changes  in  the  method  of  caring 
for  them — a  proof  that  the  hen  is  not 
always  responsible  for  her  poor  pro- 
duction. 

Nevertheless,  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  flock,  I  decided  that  although  they 
had  improved  considerably  during  the 
summer  months  the  only  solution  of  the 
winter  egg  problem  was  an  improved 
laying  strain.  I  had  always  chosen  a 
cockerel  in  the  fall  with  the  idea  of  getting 
a  large  bird  for  a  small  price.  My 
first  trial  of  a  bred-to-lay  strain  con- 
vinced me  that  this  was  an  exceedingly 
poor  policy,  for  although  the  initial  cost 
may  seem  rather  steep  1  have  found  that 
they  pay  their  way  handsomely,  quite 
irrespective  of  any  good  influence  on  the 
flock. 

There  are  three  very  simple  ways  of 
obtaining  a  high-producing  strain,  the 
purchase  from  a  reliable  breeder  of  a  pedi- 
greed cockerel,  day-old  chicks,  or  hatching 
eggs.  Personally,  1  prefer  the  latter 
method  as  it  gives  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  development  of  the  birds. 
Other  things  being  equal  I  choose  one 
making  very  rapid  growth.  Surplus 
cockerels  command  good  prices  ' and  the 
pullets  should  prove  a  \aluable  addition 
to  the  laying  pen.  If  they  are  marked 
and  carefully  watche  they  will  be  useful 
also  as  a  means  of  checking  up  the  laying 
abilities  of  that  strain  as  compared  with 
the  general  flock.  In  1920-21  my  hens 
during  December,  January  and  February, 
the  months  of  high  prices,  gave  the  low 
average  of  12  eggs  each,  while  three 
bred-to-lay  pullets  included  in  the  flock, 
hatched,  reared  and  cared  for  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  averaged  52  eggs  apiece. 

The  spring  following  their  brother 
headed  the  pen,  and  only  eggs  from  the 
best  layers,  unrelated  to  him,  were  used 
for  hatching.  Although  the  pullets  from 
this  hatch  have  broken  no  records  they 
have  averaged  6  eggs  each  more  during 
November  and  December  than  their 
mothers  did  the.  previous  year.    As  they 


number  45  this  makes  22>£  dozen  and  at 
80c.  per  dozen  gives  me  an  improvement 
amounting  in  two  months  to  $18. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
definitely  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
breeding,  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
there  is  nothing  lost  and  much  gained 
through  buying  good  stock. 

Frontenac  Co.  "Gloria". 

Note — After  reading  "Gloria's"  ex- 
perience we  wish  all  our  readers,  who  have 
not  already  done  so,  would  read  the 
article  entitled  "The  Value  of  Egg  Pro- 
duction" that  appeared  in  our  issue  of 
January  26.  Good  breeding  and  early 
hatching  make  for  winter  egg  production 
and  this  pays  best. — Editor. 


Import  of  Chinese  Eggs. 

The  following  recent  press  despatch 
from  Ottawa  is  of  interest  to  every 
raiser  of  poultry  and  especially  interest- 
ing in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  recently  drawn  up  regnlations 
dealing  with  the  importation  of  Chinese 
eggs  into  Canada: 

"The  tremendous  growth  in  the  import 
of  Chinese  eggs  into  Canada  is  shown  by 
the  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Donald 
Sutherland  (Con.,  South  Oxford)  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Sutherland 
was  told  that  Canada  imported  3,42? 
dozen  of  eggs  from  China  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March,  1920,  valued  ajj 
$1,077.  In  the  following  year  imports  of 
Chinese  eggs  had  grown  to  46,134  dozen, 
with  a  total  value  of  $15,637.  During 
the  fiscal  year  which  has  just  closed  the 
imports  of  Chinese  eggs  total  149,783 
dozen  valued  at  $42,205." 


Questions  About  Ducks. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  could 
kindly  answer  the  following  questions, 
re-raising  ducks,  particularly  the  first 
two  weeks,  which  seems  to  be  the  heavy 
death  period  for  ducklings: 

Should  they  be  shut  in  a  pen  or  allowed 
a  small  run?  Do  they  need  sufficient 
water  to  swim  in,  or  just  for  drinking 
purposes?  What  is  the  best  kind  of  feed? 
and  in  what  quantity?  Is  sour  milk 
harmful  as  a  drink?'  In  case  of  sickness, 
what  is  the  remedy,  as  they  die  very 
quickly. 

Any  data  on  raising  ducks,  will  be 
appreciated.  We  are  situated  close  to  a 
mill  pond,  where  they  have  lots  of  water 
and  shade.  The  white  Pekins  is  the 
breed  on  hand. 

Thanking  you  in  advance, 

Subscriber. 

Note. — Who  among  our  readers  will 
answer  "Subscriber's"  questions  from 
experience? — Editor. 


Old  Time  Girls. 

Backward,  turn  backward,  O  time, 
in  your  flight,  and  give  us  a  maiden 
dressed  proper  and  right.  We  are 
so  weary  of  switches  and  rats,  Billie 
Burke  clusters  and  peach  basket 
hats.  Wads  of  jute  hair  in  a  horrible 
pile,  stacked  on  their  heads  to  the  height 
of  a  mile.  Something  is  wrong  with 
the  maidens,  we  fear.  Give  us  the  girK 
as  they  used  to  appear.  Give  us  the 
girlies  we  once  knew  of  yore,  whose  curls 
didn't  come  from  a  hair-dressing  store. 
Maidens  who  dressed  with  a  sensible 
view,  and  just  as  dame  fashion  intended 
them  to.  Give  us  a  girl  with  a  figure 
her  own,  and  fashioned  divinely  by  nature 
alone.  Feminine  style's  getting  fiercer 
each  year — oh,  give  us  the  girls  as  they 
used  to  appear. 


Trap  Nested  Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Although  we  have  a  hatching  capacity  of  10,(X><> 
every  three  weeks,  we  are  rapidly  getting  booked 
up  for  early  hatches.  Orders  are  filled  in  rotation, 
•o  hurry  along  with  yours  and  avoid  being  dis- 
appointed. Baby  Chicks  all  one  price  and  on? 
price  for  all,  viz.,  S25.00  per  hundred.  "Honesty 
Is  the  best  policy." 

Delamere  Poultry  Farm 

Established  1903. 
Thos.  G.  Delamere,  Prop., 
Stratford,  Ont. 


Baby  Chicks 

need  prepared  Food 

You  couldn't  expect  a  baby  chick  to 
thrive  on  hen  feed.  Until  it  is  three  to  six 
weeks  old,  a  baby  chick  needs  baby  food, 
carefully  prepared  to  digest  easily,  to 
develop  its  delicate  organisms  and  to  make 
steady,  rapid  growth. 

For  many  years  poultrymen  have  depended  for 
success  in  raising  chicks  on  this  wholesome,  guar- 
anteed food. 

Pratts  Buttermilk 
Baby  Chick  Food 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  on  our 
money- back  guarantee. 

PRATTS  WHITE  DIARRHOEA  REMEDY 

prevents  the  deadiy  white  diarrhoea  from  getting 
a  hold  on  your  chicks.  Affords  quick,  sure  relief 
in  all  cases  of  bowel  trouble. 


EXPERT  ADVICE  FREE 

Let  us  help  with  your  poultry  troubles, 
ask  for  free  booklet. 

Made  in  our  own  factory  In  Canada. 

Pratt  Food  Co.  Of  Canada 
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Questions  and  Answers. 


1st — Questions  asked  by  bona-fide  subscriber 
to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  are  answered  in  this 
•department  free. 

2nd — Questions  should  be  clearly  stated  and 
iWainly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
iind  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer. 

3rd — In  veterinary  questions,  the  symptoms 
especially' must  be  fully  and  clearly  stated,  other- 
wise satisfactory  replies  cannot  be  given. 

4th — When  a  reply  by  mail  is  required  to  urgent 
veterinary  or  legal  enquiries,  $1.00  must  be 
enclosed. 

Miscellaneous. 


Pruning  a  Hedge. 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  prune  a 
Ipruce  hedge?  W.  H.  C. 

Ans. — This  work  can  be  done  any  time 
in  the  spring.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
time  of  pruning  makes  any  material 
difference. 

Tons  of  Hay  in  Mow. 

How  many  tons  of  hay  would  there  be 
in  a  mow  36  by  18  by  7  feet,  and  18  by  18 
1>\  9  feet?  This  is  dry,  rough  hay,  put  in 
with  a  hay  fork  and  not  spread 

Wt  J.  C. 

Ans. — There  would  be  between  eight 
.and  nine  tons  in  the  first  mow,  and 
approximately  six  tons  in  the  other  one. 
This  is  figuring  500  cubic  feet  to  the  ton. 

Watertight  Wall. 

How  can  I  keep  water  out  of  the  cellar? 
( )ur  house  in  on  rather  low  land  and  we  are 
unable  to  put  a  drain  to  it.  During  the 
wet  weather  the  water  comes  through  the 
gravel  and  cement  wall.  What  can  1  do  to 
make  it  water-tight?  N.M. 

Ans. — If  the  cement  plaster  does  not 
hold,  try  giving  a  coat  of  pitch  to  the 
walls.  This  may  stop  the  water  from 
coming  through.  There  is  also  a  special 
preparation  on  the  market  for  preventing 
water  coming  through  cement  walls. 

Steer  Fails  in  Condition. 

A  year-old  steer  was  turned  on  the 
grass  last  spring  in  splendid  condition. 
He  had  good  grass  all  summer,  but  in  the 
fall  he  was  very  thin  and  although  fed 
well  all  winter  has  not  gained.  When  I 
turned  him  on  the  grass  he  would  bloat 
nearly  every  day.  J.  A. 

Ans. — Evidently  some  digestive  trouble 
which  prevented  the  animal  making 
proper  use  of  his  feed.  It  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  some  disease  working 
in  the  system.  If  he  shows  no  sign  of 
gaining  it  would  be  better  to  slaughter  him 
and.take  the  loss. 

Waterproof  Canvas. 
What  material  can  be  used  to  water- 
proof a  canvas,  and  how  is  it  applied? 

D.  M. 

\  Ans. — Painting  the  canvas  with  linseed 
oil  has  frequently  been  recommended, 
but  the  trouble  is  that  it  tends  to  take 
the  life  out  of  the  material.  The  fol- 
lowing recipe  has  been  found  to  be  more 
satisfactory.  Melt  about  2  lbs.  paraffine 
wax  and  pour  into  a  gallon  of  gasoline, 
and  apply  at  once  to  the  canvas.  A 
whitewash  brush  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Spread  the  canvas  out  flat  on 
the  ground  in  the  open  air.  This  method 
does  not  color  the  canvas,  and  those  who 
have  used  it  consider  that  it  makes  a 
superior  job  .to  the  oil. 

Scratches. 

A  mare  has  sore  legs  up  to  the  hocks. 
They  have  broken  out  in  sores.  What 
is  the  trouble  and  what  treatment  would 
vou  advise? 

R.  C. 

Ans. — This  is  a  trouble  which  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  cure.  Try  giving  a 
purgative  of  8  drams  aloes  and  2  drams 
ginger,  and  follow  up  with  lyi  ounces 
Kowler's  solution  of  arsenic  twice  daily 
for  a  week.  Apply  hot  linseed  poultices 
to  the  affected  parts  for  two  days  and 
two  nights,  changing  the  poultices  every 
eight  hours.  Then  dress  three  times  daily 
with  a  lotion  made  of  one  ounce  each 
acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc  to  a 
pint  of  water.  Keep  the  legs  as  dry  as 
possible.  If  the  mare  is  in  foal  do  not 
give  the  purgative. 

Alfalfa. 

1.  What  is  a  good  recipe  for  tanning 
a  badger  hide? 

2.  Would  you  advise  seeding  down 


with  alfalfa  on  fall  wheat  grown  on  light 
land?  W.  H.  R. 

Ans. — 1.  A  recipe  for  tanning,  which 
would  apply  to  the  badger  hide,  was 
published  in  the  issue  of  January  12,  on 
page  51,  and  other  recipes  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  near  future. 

2.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  soil. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  the  land  free  from 
wild  grass,  in  good  heart,  the  soil  in- 
oculated and  the  water  table  low,  before 
alfalfa  will  do  satisfactorily.  If  you  have 
not  previously  grown  alfalfa  on  this  land, 
we  would  advise  mixing  a  few  pounds 
with  red  clover  and  timothy  and  see  how 
it  will  do.  If  it  does  well  this  will  tend 
to  prepare  the  soil  for  growing  alfalfa 
alone. 


DOES  YOUR  ORCHARD  PAY  ? 

If  your  land  is  being  taken  up  by  fruit  trees,  it  is  a  business  proposition 
to  see  that  that  land  pays. 

Second-grade  fruit  need  not  be  tolerated  on  any  Canadian  farm.  Keep 

your  trees  properly  sprayed, destroy 
the  insect  life  and  blight  that  de- 
stroys yQur  fruit — and  your  orchard 
will  pay! 

For  effective  spraying,  use  the 
Spramotor — not  only  because  it  has 
a  world-wide  reputation,  but  be- 
cause it  actually  does  the  work  bet- 
ter than  any  other  sprayer  on  the 
market. 

Spray  the  SPRAMOTOR  Way— It  pays! 
Awarded  over  100  Gold  Medals. 


It  isnt  a  SPRAMOTOR  unless  we  made  it 


SPRAMOTOR  CO. 
18  King  St.  London,  Ont. 


Standard  Cletrac  "F," 
32  inches  wide,  8  inch 
clearance.  Plows  6  to  8 
acres  a  day;  discs  15  to 
20;  cultivates  between 
rows;  specially  suited  for 
orchard  and  vineyard 
work,  because  it  works 
close  to  trees  or  vines 
without  bruising  them 
or  getting:  tangled  in 
branches. 


The  Cletrac  "F"  Wide 
Tread  Model,  43  inches 
wide,  8  inch  clearance. 
It's  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  farm  work,  and  espec- 
ially suited  to  hilly  or 
rolling  land. 


Cletrac  Model  *'F" 
Special  Cultivator  Model 
— 43  inches  wide,  14 
inch  clearance.  Strad- 
dles the  row  in  cultivat- 
ing, or  rides  the  ridges 
in  listing. 


Now  You  Can  Do  All  Farm 
Jobs  the  Cheap  and  Easy  Way 

Besides  handling  the  usual  tractor  jobs — ploughing,  discing, 
seeding,  harvesting,  hauling,  orchard  and  vineyard  work  and  belt 
jobs,  Cletrac  "F"  extends  and  completes  the  usefulness  of  power  on 
the  farm  by  cultivating  all  row  crops.  Now  you  can  have  a  crawler 
type,  sure-footed  tractor  which  will  do  everything  horses  will  do 
the  cheap  and  easy  way  and  which  can  be  bought  at  a  price  every 
farmer  can  afford  to  pay. 

With  the  Cletrac  "F"  you  get,  in  addition,  a  complete  range  of 
farm  usefulness,  a  simplicity  in  construction  and  a  handiness 
which  are  truly  astonishing.  Parts  where  the  strain  comes  are 
all  of  chrome  steel  construction.  There  are  no  oil  or  grease  cups — 
only  one  place  o  put  in  oil.  All  parts  are  easy  to  get  at.  Its 
dependable  motor  burns  either  coal-oil  (kerosene)  or  gasoline  per- 
fectly. Three  quickly  convertible  typos.  Cletrac  is  your  tractor, 
no  matter  where  you  live  or  what  you  grow. 

For  heavier  farm  jobs  and  industrial  work,  we  have  the  Cletrac 
"W"  for  you — recognized  everywhere  as  the  supreme  soft  ground 
tractor.  And  this  year  we  sell  Cletrac  "W"  at  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  price. 

Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  the  Dominion-wide  endorse- 
ment of  Cletrac  "F"  and  Cletrac  "W"  are  justified.  Call  on  the 
Cletrac  dealer  near  you.    Ask  him  or  write  us  for  full  particulars. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company 


OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 


Home  Office: 
WINDSOR,  ONT. 


Western  Sales  Office: 
WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


(1)  It  Works  in  Harmony 

With  the  Cows 

A  cow's  udder  is  extremely  deli- 
cate and  sensitive,  and  responds 
best  to  certain  methods  of  milking 
— and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
De  Laval  Milker  works  in  harmony 
with  the  cow,  in  observance  of  the 
principles  of  milk  secretion,  that 
better  results  are  obtained  with  it 
than  with  any  other  way  of  milking. 

(2)  Uniform  Pulsation  Action 

Cows  like  and  respond  best  to 
uniformity  of  pulsations  or 
squeezes.  Pulsation  speed  of  the 
De  Laval  Milker  is  governed  by  a 
master  control  which  is  geared  to 
the  pump,  and  is  as  regular  and 
uniform  in  its  action  as  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock.  Every  milker 
unit  runs  at  exactly  the  same  speed 
as  the  master  control  and  cannot 
be  changed  at  the  whim  of  the 
operator.  The  De  Laval  is  the  only 
milker  which  has  this  feature. 

(3)  Pulsator  Close  to  Udder 

Vigorous  and  stimulating  action, 
which  cows  like  so  well,  is  secured 
with  the  De  Laval  because  the  pul- 
sator is  located  close  to  the  udder. 
Pulsations  reach  the  teat-cups  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  and  pro- 
duce vigorous  action  and  abrupt 
periods  of  release  and  massage  so 
stimulating  and  soothing  to  the 
tows.  The  pulsator  has  only  one 
moving  part,  is  non-adjustable,  re- 


quires no  oiling,  and  will  run  for 
years  without  attention.  No  other 
milker  has  these  features. 

(4)  Alternating  Action 

The  alternating  action  of  the  De 
Laval  causes  milk  to  be  drawn  from 
two  teats,  while  the  other  two  teats 
are  given  a  massage  and  brief  rest 
period.  In  this  manner  an  even 
and  continuous  flow  of  milk  is 
drawn  from  the  udder  —  another 
reason  why  the  De  Laval  is  so 
successful  and  milks  faster  and 
better  than  any  other  way. 

(5)  Self- Ad  justing  Teat-Cups 

De  Laval  Teat-cups  fit  all  sizes 
of  teats.  No  metal  touches  the 
teat,  and  the  rubber  liner  fits 
snugly  about  the  teat,  permitting 
the  vacuum  to  be  applied  only  to 
the  point  of  the  teat  and  not  to 
the  sides.  This,  together  with 
other  exclusive  advantages,  ac- 
counts for  the  pleasing  and  gentle 
action  of  the  De  Laval  Milker,  and 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
the  cows  like  it  so  well. 

There  are  thousands  of  satisfied  De  Laval 
Users,  many  of  whom  state  that  they  would 
get  rid  of  their  cows  if  they  couldn't  have  a 
De  Laval.  Others  say  they  wouldn't  be  with- 
out it  for  twice  the  price  it  cost,  while  prac- 
tically all  agree  it  produces  more  and  cleaner 
milk,  saves  time  and  makes  dairying  more 
pleasant  and  profitable.  Write  for  full  infor- 
mation. 

The  De  Laval  Company,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL       PETERBOROUGH  WINNIPEG 
EDMONTON  VANCOUVER 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Wireworms. 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  wire- 
worms  from  destroying  grain  in  black  ash 
loam?  S.  S. 

Ans. — Wireworms  are  prevented  by  a 
rotation  of  crops,  which  does  not  give  an 
opportunity  for  development  from  the 
egg  stage  to  maturity.  Some  claim  that 
sowing  salt  over  the  ground  infected  will 
check  the  worms.  A  person  could  use  500 
or  600  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Diarrhoea  in  Turkeys. 

What  is  a  cure  for  diarrhoea  in  young 
turkeys?  .  H.  S. 

Ans. — Diarrhoea  in  young  turkeys  is 
caused  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  lack 
of  grit  with  their  feed,  sour  feed,  etc. 
Give  them  scalded  milk  to  drink  and  feed 
them  hard-boiled  eggs,  stale  breadcrumbs 
and  boiled  rice.  Never  give  sloppy  feed. 
Use  black  pepper  freely. 

Orchard  Crass. 

How  would  orchard  grass  and  alfalfa 
do  if  sown  together  for  hay?  What 
proportions  of  seed  should  one  use? 

W.  J.  H. 

Ans. — We  have  never  seen  the  two 
seeds  mixed,  but  as  they  would  both  be 
ready  to  cut  at  about  the  same  time,  it 
might  be  all  right.  The  orchard  grass 
grows  in  bunches,  and  unless  cut  early 
makes  coarse  feed.  We  cannot  see  the 
advantage  of  using  it  as  a  hay  crop  where 
alfalfa  or  the  other  grasses  will  grow. 
It  is  a  good  grass  for  early  and  late 
pasture,  and  is  used  considerably  in 
permanent  pastures.  Four  or  five  pounds 
of  the  orchard  grass  would  be  enough 
per  acre  if  sown  with  other  grasses. 
Hairless  Pigs. 

I  have  a  young  sow  with  her  first  litter. 
Half  the  pigs  were  born  hairless,  but  the 
balance  seem  well  and  healthy.  She  was 
fed  two  parts  oat  chop  and  one  part  wheat 
middlings.  What  was  the  cause  and 
treatment?  C.  S.  B. 

Ans. — This  state  of  affairs  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  lack  of  some  materia!  in  the 
feed.  There  have  been  exceptionally 
heavy  losses  through  hairless  pigs  in  the 
States,  and  also  through  the  Western 
Provinces.  Where  the  trouble  has  been 
prevalent  a  single  grain  has  been  fed  to  a 
more  or  less  extent  instead  of  a  mixture 
of  grains.  The  feeding  of  a  slight 
quantity  of  iodine  to  the  sows  during  the 
gestation  period  tends  to  overcome  the 
trouble.  It  is  uncommon  in  Ontario, 
and  we  doubt  if  you  would  have  any 
further  trouble  provided  the  sows  get 
plenty  of  exercise  and  green  feed  along 
with  a  mixture  of  grains. 

Fertilizer — Smut. 

1.  Is  a  mixed  fertilizer  containing  2 
per  cent,  ammonia,  9  per  cent  acid  phos- 
phate, and  (one)  1  per  cent,  potash  as 
good  to  sow  for  grain  crop  seeding  down 
as  a  16  per  cent,  acid  phosphate  ;  the 
former  at  $20  per  ton  and  the  latter  at 
$25  per  ton? 

2.  Would  a  mixed  fertilizer  such  as 
above — 2,  9,  1 — be  as  good  after  being 
kept  two  years  in  a  dry  place  as  the 
same  fresh? 

o.  What  solution  is  best  to  use  to 
prevent  smut  in  old  oats  used  for  seed, 
and  what  quantity  would  be  required  for 
twenty  bushels  of  seed?  E.  F.  G. 

Ans. — 1.  It  would  depend  somewhat 
on  the  crop  you  are  using  it  with,  and 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  ammonia 
would  help  to  give  the  crop  a  start  better 
than  the  straight  phosphate,  but  the 
phosphate  would  possibly  be  a  little 
better  for  the  seeds.  With  some  soils 
you  would  get  as  good  results  from  the 
mixed  fertilizer  as  from  the  acid  phos- 
phate. 

2.  There  might  be  a  possibility  of  the 
ammonia  losing  its  strength,  even  when 
kept  dry.  However,  we  doubt  if  there 
would  be  very  much  deterioration. 

3.  The  old  method  was  to  use  a  pint 
of  'formalin  in  30  gallons  of  water  and 
immerse  the  seed.  What  is  known  as 
the  dry  formalin  treatment  gives  good 
results  with  oats.  Take  one  pint  of 
formalin  and  one  pint  of  water  for  50 
bushels  of  oats.  The  material  is  sprayed 
on  to  the  oats  while  they  are  being 
shovelled  over  on  a  clean  floor,  after 
which  they  are  placed  in  a  pile  and 
covered  for  five  hours.  For  20  bushels 
of  oats  a  half  pint  of  formalin  and  a  half 
pint  of  water  would  be  ample. 


Founded  1866 
Veterinary. 

Diabetes  Insipidus  or  Polyuria. 

Mare  of  about  800  lbs.  is  energetic  but 
is  poor  and  has  a  rough  coat.  She  eats; 
well  and  drinks  enormous  quantities  of 
water.  She  passes  very  large  quant  it  it  s 
of  urine  frequently.  It  is  of  a  very  \{gU 
color.  She  urinates  on  an  average  of 
once  every  hour.  W.  H.  D. 

Ans. — She  is  affected  with  an  affection 
of  the  kidneys  called  diabetes  insipidus 
or  polyuria.  It  is  due  to  some  irritant 
in  the  feed.  See  that  all  feed  given,  eithef 
hay  or  grain,  is  of  first-class  quality.  It 
practicable  it  will  be  well  to  make  a 
thorough  change  of  feed,  as  there  mav 
be  some  material  in  the  feed  she  is  con- 
suming that  cannot  be  detected.  Give 
her  a  laxative  of  1  pint  raw  linseed  oil 
and  feed  on  bran  and  good  hay  for  2  or 
3  days.  Then  feed  a  little  grain  in 
addition  and  give  her  1 K  drams  of  iodine 
3  times  daily.  She  will  probably  eat 
this  in  dampened  rolled  oats  and  bran. 
If  not,  it  can  be  given  in  geletine  capsules. 
As  soon  as  there  is  a  noticeable  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  water  consumed  and 
the  quantity  of  urine  passed,  gradually 
decrease  the  dose  of  iodine  until  conditions 
become  normal.  V 


THE 

MOLSONS 

BANK 

INCORPORATED  1855 
Capital  &  Reserve  $9,000,000. 

128  Branches  in  Canada 


Why  run  the  risk  of  keeping  surplus 
money  in  your  home?  Better  to 
take  this  money  to  the  nearest  branch 
of  The  Molsons  Bank  and  deposit  it 
in  a  savings  Account  where  it  will 
be  safeguarded.  (Money  can  be 
both  deposited  and  withdrawn  by 
mail.) 


"Use 
the  Bell 
to  Sell" 

Long  Distance  will  en- 
able you,  at  trifling  cost,  to 
secure  the  best  possible 
prices  for  your  eggs,  milk, 
butter,  poultry,  hay,  grain, 
fruit. 

Packing  houses  and 
wholesalers  use  Long  Dis- 
tance regularly  to  buy  from 
farmers. 

Take  a  leaf  out  of  their 
book  and  sell  where  you 
can  get  the  best  prices ! 

"Use  the  Bell  to  Sell"— 
and  increase  your  income. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Milker  and  Cream  Separator 

Highest  Efficiency  with  Simplicity 

Always  look  for  the  machine  that  does  thorough 
work  in  the  simplest  manner.  You  will  find  this 
happy  combination  in  the 

Tudhope~  Anderson 

Manure  Spreader 

Its  direct  chain  drive  ensures  lighter  draft  than  gear-driven  machines  :  it  has  fewer 
parts,  making  it  easiest  to  operate  and  reducing  repair  cost  and  the  wheel  track. 

Thoroughly  even  spreading  is  assured  by  double  cylinders  revolving  in  opposite 
directions  and  by  our  exclusive  distributor,  which  puts  this  machine  far  ahead  of  all 
others.  This  device  is  a  set  of  paddles  at  different  angles  on  a  shaft  at  rear.  Running 
at  high  speed,  it  not  only  breaks  up  stray  lumps,  but  spreads  the  manure  evenly  and 
clear  width  of  the  track. 

In  spite  of  its  special  advantages,  the  Tudhope-Anderson  can  be  sold  at  a  low 
price,  due  to  its  simplicity.    Write  for  catalogue  to  nearest  selling  agency. 

Western  Distributing  Houses: — Winnipeg,  Regina. 
Eastern  Distributing  Houses :— Ready  &  Hobbs,  London;  J.  Clarke  &  Son,  Limited, 
Fredericton,  N.B. ;  Lounsbury  Co.,  Limited,  New  Castle,  N.B.  77 

Tudhope-Anderson  Co.,  Limited,  Orillia,Ont. 

When  writing  advertisers  will  you  kindly  mention  The  Parmer's  Advocate. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


You  -  Should  Knotu 


What  this  booklet 
can  tell  you  about 
economy  in  sepa- 
rating cream. 
You  naturally  are 
interested  in  any- 
thing that  shows 
you  a  newer  and 
better  way  to  do 
one  of  the  every- 
day jobs  of  your 
farm. 

That's  why  we'd  like  to  send  you  a 
lot  of  information  that  wi  1 1  prove 
very  much  worth  your  while.  There's 
no  obligaton  attached,  so  send  us 
your  name  and  address. 


D.  DERBYSHIRE  COMPANY 
LIMITED, 
589  KING  ST. 
Brockville,  Ont. 


IMPLEX 
EPARATORS 


SIMONDS 


SAWS 


Special  high  grade 
steel  gives  to 

"SIMONDS" 

Saws  the  ability  to 
take  and  hold  a  sharp 
cutting  edge. 

Simonds  Canada  Saw  Co.  Limited 

St.  Remi  St.  and  Acorn  Ave. 

MONTREAL  s  35  : 

Vancouver,  B.C.  St.  John,  N.l 


Hay  and  Feeds 

Cotton  Seed  Meal,  Linseed  Oil  Cake 
Meal.  Gluten  Feed,  Distillers'  Dried 
Grains,  Feeding  Cane  Molasses  (in  bbls.), 
Hominy  Feed,  Bran,  Shorts,  Schumacher 
Dairy  Feed,  Monarch  Hog  Feed,  Feed 
Corn,  Feed  Oats,  Poultry  Feeds,  Alfalfa 
Mixed  and  Timothy  Hay,  also  Condensed 
Buttermilk  and  Powdered  Milk. 
CAR  LOTS  OR  LESS 

"If  It's  Feed  We  Have  It" 

FEEDS 

We  buy  and  sell  Marquis  and  Goose 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Peas,  Spring  Rye, 
Buckwheat,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover, 
Timothy  Seed,  Potatoes,  etc. 

Write,  phone  or  wire  for  prices. 

KELLEY   FEED   &  SEED  CO. 
780  Dovercourt  Rd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


HEAVES  CURED 


Here  is  what  John  Raymond, 
Norton,  N.B.,  has  to  say  about 

CAPITAL  HEAVES  REMEDY 

"Your  Capital  Heaves  Re- 
medy which  I  purchased  of 
you  last  fall  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  with  my  mare. . . . 
Her  cough  has  left  her  and  she  breathes  as 
regular  as  ever  she  did,  so  that  I  highly 
recommend  your  treatment  as  being  all 
that  you  claimed  for  it  for  a  heavy  horse." 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

On  receipt  of  5c.  to  cover  mailing  we  will 
;  send  you  a  week's  supply— FREE. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
1    750  Cooper  St.      '9      Ottawa,  Ont. 


Glenfoyle  Clydesdales 

and  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 

are  of  the  best  breeding.  Big  in  size,  high  in 
quality.  Offering  includes  two-year-old  stallion, 
1st  in  Toronto;  several  choice  fillies;  also  bulls 
and  heifers  from  big  milking  cows.  Prices  to 
tuit  the  times. 

STEWART  M.  GRAHAM,     Lind.ay,  Ont 


Questions  and  Answers 

Miscellaneous. 


Loan  of  Horse. 

A  loans  B  a  horse  for  its  keep.  In  the 
fall  A  sends  word  to  B  that  B  can  have 
horse  or  he  will  take  it^and  B  agrees  to 
keep  horse.  Now,  B  has  had  horse  for 
almost  two  years,  when  A  comes  and 
takes  it  out  of  B's  stable  after  dark, 
telling  B  after  he  had  done  same. 

1.  Can  B  charge  A  for  keep  of  horse 
from  time  given  to  him? 

2.  Can  B  compel  A  to  return  horse? 
Ontario.  A.  L. 
Ans. — 1.    We  do  not  think  so. 

2.    No.  c-  J- 

Tenant  in  Default. 

A  gives  B  a  lease  of  a  farm  for  two 
years.  B  agrees  to  pay  $800  per  year 
rent,  payable  at  the  end  of  each  year 

1.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  if  B 
can't  pay  all  of  the  $800  due,  can  A  put 
him  off  the  farm? 

2.  If  so,  how  should  it  be  done? 
Ontario.  J-  M- 
Ans. — 1.  Yes. 

2.  The  indenture  of  lease  probably 
makes  express  provision  for  the  course  to 
be  taken.  If  in  the  ordinary  "short 
form"  it  would  provide  for  re-entry  by 
the  lessor  on  non-payment  of  rent. 

.  j . 

Hens  Go  Lame. 

Several  times  this  winter  it  has  hap- 
pened that  chickens,  all  of  a  sudden,  are 
unable  to  walk,  their  feathers  ruffle  and 
their  eyelids  close.  Some  will  get  over 
it  in  one  night,  with  others  it  takes  about, 
a  week.  One  hen  has  had  it  three  times 
in  about  four  weeks.  What  could  it  be.' 
They  have  red  combs  and  are  laying 
Is  it  a  disease?  If  so,  is  it  contagious? 
Could  it  be  in  the  feed?  They  get  a 
scratch  feed  made  up  of  100  lbs.  wheat, 
100  lbs.  oats,  50  lbs.  corn,  and  have  a 
dry  mash  always  before  them. 

„  W.  0. 

Ans.— I  do  not  think  that  the  chickens 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent  have  a 
disease.  It  frequently  occurs  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  is  _  sometimes 
known  as  "spring  complaint.  Usually 
as  soon  as  the  birds  get  outside  they  come 
all  right,  or  indoors  as  soon  as  they  lay 
they  will  come  all  right  for  a  short  time. 
What  is  the  cause,  1  am  not  so  sure,  but 
some  think  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  green 
feed  or  fibre.  I  would  judge  if  your 
correspondent  could  give  his  chickens 
plenty  of  clover  hulls  and  a  dose  of  Epsom 
Salts  they  would  probably  come  all  right. 
The  scratch  feed  would  be  better  if  it 
had  100  lbs.  of  corn  and  50  lbs.  of  oats. 
The  mash  is  very  good.  I  would  be 
afraid  of  five  pounds  of  salt  in  the  mash, 
however.  It  would  be  all  right  if  he 
gets  it  evenly  mixed,  but  if  it  is  in  bulk  it 
would  be  disastrous.  There  is  sufficient 
beef  scrap  if  the  chickens  are  getting  milk 
an  alternate  days.  If  they  are  getting 
no  milk  the  beef  scrap  should  be  increased 
by  about  half  during  the  winter  time. 

W.  R.  G. 

Boundary  Stone— Burnt  Elm 
Claiming  Chattels. 

1 .  In  regard  to  taking  out  corner  stone 
placed  by  government  surveyor.  My 
neighbor  put  up  post  and  wire  fence  in 
front  of  his  place,  and  when  putting  in 
corner  post  took  out  stone  placed  by 
surveyor  and  put  it  in  around  post. 
My  neighbor  and  his  man  and  another 
neighbor,  three  in  all,  worked  at  putting 
in  post.  What  would  you  advise  me  to 
do  in  the  case? 

2.  My  neighbor  put  a  fire  and  burnt 
20  rods  of  my  fence,  and  the  fire  also 
burnt  a  fine  elm,  so  it  died.  He  came 
to  me  and  said  he  would  build  a  new 
fence,  but  he  did  not  put  it  up  for  2 
years.  He  built  it  later  and  said  nothing 
about  killing  tree.  What  is  the  use  of 
me  trying  to  save  my  trees  if  people  can 
do  this?  But  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
let  them. 

3.  My  uncle  sold  his  farm,  and  when 
he  was  going  away  left  harrows,  sleigh 
and  sideboard.  He  gave  these  to  me; 
so  I  went  and  saw  the  man  that  got  the 
farm.  I  had  another  man  with  me.  I 
told  him  that  these  things  were  given  to 
me  by  my  uncle.  He  said  he  would  put 
them  on  the  road,  which  he  failed  to  do. 
I  sent  my  boys  and  team  for  them,  but 
he  would  not  give  them  up.  Can  he  hold 
them?  Or  can  I  make  him  give  them  up? 
How  long  can  he  hold  them? 

Ans— 1.    It  was  an  illegal  act.  You 


should  make  a  demand  upon  your 
neighbor,  in  presence  of  a  witness,  to 
restore  the  stone  to  its  former  place  and 
warn  him  that  unless  the  demand  is 
complied  with  promptly  legal  proceedings 
will  be  taken.  We  are  assuming  that  the 
stone  marked  the  boundary  between  his 
land  and  yours.  In  the  event  of  non- 
compliance, or  refusal  on  his  part,  you 
should  instruct  a  lawyer  to  act  for  you. 

2.  It  is  probably  too  late  for  you  to 
bring  an  action  for  damages  against  him, 
in  respect  of  the  tree,  with  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  success. 

3.  We  do  not  think  that  you  are  in  a 
position  to  recover  the  chattels  by 
process  of  law.  C.  J. 

Hard  Soap. 

1.  What  is  a  recipe  for  making  hard 
soap? 

2.  Can  goose  eggs  be  hatched  satis- 
factorily in  the  incubator?  At  what 
temperature  would  they  be  kept?  Are 
they  cared  for  the  same  as  hen  eggs? 

W.  J.  P. 

Ans. — 1.  The  following  are  recipes 
which  have  been  used  with  success: 
Rain  water,  15  quarts;  grease  or  cracklings 
9  lbs.;  lye,  2  cans;  borax,  yi  lb.;  resin, 
lb.  It  takes  about  an  hour  to  make 
the  soap  after  the  water  has  been  brought 
to  a  boil.  Another  subscriber  gives  the 
following  recipe:  3  lbs.  of  lye  or  sal  soda, 
and  9  lbs.  of  tallow  to  four  twelve-quart 
pails  of  water.  One  pail  of  water  is  put 
on  the  tallow  and  boiled  for  five  minutes. 
The  soda  is  added  gradually.  Boil  for 
two  hours  then  add  the  rest  of  the  water 
and  boil  one-half  hour  longer. 

2.  Goose  eggs  would,  no  doubt,  hatch 
satisfactorily,  provided  sufficient  moisture 
is  used.  However,  we  doubt  if  incubator 
space  could  be  used  economically  for  the 
hatching  of  goose  eggs.  The  incubator 
would  be  run  practically  the  same  as  with 
hen  eggs. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Typey,  young  bulls  and  females 
to  offer,  of  choice  breeding  and  in- 
dividuality. 

SHROPSHIRE  &  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  for  breeding  pur- 
'poses  or  fitted  for  the  show 
ring. 

Satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS, 
Queenston,         -  Ontario 


Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 


Present  offering — A  few  young  bulli 
ready  for  service. 

G.  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario. 

Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Lindsay. 
G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 

Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS 

SOUTHDOWNS 

COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Queen's  Edward. 
ROBT.  McEWEN  &  SONS,  R.  4,  London,  Ont 

CHOICE  ANGUS  BULL 

Sentinel  of  Cedar  Lawn  26939  born  January  1 1 
1920.  Sired  by  Sentinel  of  Larkin  Farm  1257'J. 
Dam  Queen  of  Scots  4th  3047.  Cedar  Lawn  Farm 

H.  Copeland  &.  Son,  R.R.  No.  2,  Smithville,  Ont ' 

For  Sale — Clydesdale  Stallion 

Baron  Silver  Prince  121712],  rising  five  years  old. 

Enrolled  and  inspected.    Form  1. 
Robert   Robinson,   R.  R.  No.  3,  Bolton,  Ont. 


Season  1922 

We  have  a  very  select  lot  of  PERCHERON 
STALLIONS,  running  in  age  from  3  to  6  years — 
blacks  and  greys — and  can  suit  you. 

We  give  a  written  guarantee  on  our  horses  that 
they  must  be  good,  sure  and  satisfactory  breeders, 
if  not,  you  do  not  have  to  keep  them. 

All  stallions  Government  inspected  and  ready  to 
go  on  route. 

Will  sell  on  time  to  responsible  parties,  and 
make  payments  come  due  after  you  collect  for 
his  colts. 

LAFAYETTE    STOCK   FARM  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

G.  R.  CROUCH,  Treas. 

Queen's  Park,  London,  Ont. 


BREED  -  BELGIANS 

for 

the  heavy  drafters  that  the  market  demands. 

Quick  maturity,  easy  keepers.  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale  of  outstanding 
quality  and  breeding,  all  ages. 

Time  given  to  responsible  parties. 

BOULDER  GRANGE  STOCK  FARM. 
C.  W.  Gurney  &  Son,  Paris,  Ont. 

Imnnrtafl  f  lvrlocfln  Iac— To  our  a'readV  strong  stud,  which    includes  Carbrook  Buchlyvie, 
lUipOlicU  Viyuesuaica    we     nave    added     a     new     importation.      In     this   later  ad- 
dition are  Dunure  Purpose,  a  Glasgow  Premium  winner  in  1917,  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dunurt 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us,  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 
 BRANDON  BROS.,  Forest,  Ont. 

FAIRFAX-ANXIETY  HEREFORDS 

"The  Oaks"  Stock  Farm:  Choice  individuals,  right  breeding.  A  few  bred  and  open 
heifers,  also  young  bulls  for  sale.    Your  inspection  invited. 

A.  L.  CURRAH  (The  Oaks),  Bright,  Ontario. 

BROOKDALE  HEREFORD  FARM 

Herd  headed  by  Real  Ace,  by  Fred  Real.     We  offer  some  choice  heifers  bred  to  him,  also  a  few 

young  bulls. 

Telephone  w-  READHEAD,  M-Iton  Ontario 


r,-_~JoAno  /»f  Rirrkt  ^5nrf  Imn  —We  have  at  present  four  young  Shorthorn  bulls  just  old 
UrandSOnS  OI  Klgnt  OOrl  imp.  enough  for  light  service,  and  sired  by  Classy  Sort,  one  of 
the  best  breeding  sons  of  the  great  Right  Sort  (imp.).'   One  calf  is  an  Orange  Blossom,  one  a  Lavinia. 
one  a  Jilt  and  one  a  Duchess  of  Glocester — a  choice  lot  of  youngsters.    Write  us  also  for  females 
Burlington  Sta.  2Y2  miles.  R.  M.  MITCHELL,  FREEMAN,  ONT. 

ITSMITH,  Hay,  Ont.  —SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Springhurst-Vanguard  and  Springhurst-Comet  are  two  young  bulls  that  approach  the  ideal  in  type. 
Breeders  wishing  to  make  progress  in  their  operations  should  see  these  bulls.  A  few  young  heifers  will 
also  be  priced.    Exeter  Station.  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm.  

O  -t-  -L.  CUA»fUni-nc_Iml'°rtwl  and  Canadian-bred— The  majority  of  our  breeding 
OCOtCn  OnOrinurns  herd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.  The  individu- 
ality the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd'sire,  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.   A.  W.  ETHERINGTON.  Hensall.  Ont 

Walnut  Grove  Scotch  Shorthorns  '^ST^X^.^0^ 

We  are  offering  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  of  the  Duthie  Rosebud,  Kilbean  Beauty 
and  Strathallan  families.  These  bulls  show  good  quality  and  are  priced  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Also  pricing  some  good  'emales.  Visitors  always  welcome.  DUNCAN  BROWN 
&  SONS,  Shedden,  Ontario.   P.  M.  &  M.  C.  R.  Railways.  Long  Distance  Phone 
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Heaves  Cured 

U  9     FLEMING'S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 

—remove  the  cause  of  Heaves,  purify  and  enrich  the  animal's  blood 
and  put  the  entire  system  in  good  condition,  guaranteed  to  give  results 
or  money  refunded — you  to  be  the  judge,  your  word  to  go.  $1.00  a  box 
or  6  boxes  for  $5.00. 

Fleming's  Tonic  Heave  Powders  in  addition  to  being  a  proven  rem- 
edy for  Heaves  are  excellent  for  restoring  any  run  down,  hide  bound, 
sluggish  animal  to  normal  condition.   Try  them.   Money  back  if  they  fail. 

FLEMING'S  VETERINARY  REMEDIES 


Worth  More  Than  They  Cost  if  They  Cu 

RING  BONE  AND  BONE  SPAVIN 

No  matter  how  old 
the  case  they  can  be 
cured  by  giving  from 
one  to  three  45  minute 
applications  of  Flem- 
ing's Spavin  and  Ring- 
bone paste.  Money  re- 
funded if  it  fails. 
Price  $2.00. 


FLEM 


ABSORBENT 


For  removing  those  soft  unsightly 
bunches.  Will  not  destroy  the  hair  or 
leave  a  scar  of  any  kind.  Money  refunded 
if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

$2.00  a  bottle. 


re — Your  Money  Back  if  They  Fail 
ARE  YOU  PREPARED  FOR  COLIC 

Colic  acts  quickly  and  you  should  be 
prepared  to  do  the  same.  Fleming's  Colic 
Mixture,  $1.00  a  bottle,  will  prevent  colic 
losses  in  your  stable.  Bottle  contains 
8  doses.  One  dose  usually  sufficient. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  needed.  Money 
back  if  it  fails. 

LUMP  JAW 

Our  first  remedy  discov- 
ered in  189.6  was  Fleming's 
Lump  Jaw  Remedy.  It 
remains  to-day  without  an 
equal.  Can  be  used  suc- 
cessfully at  any  stage  of  the 
disease.  If  it  fails  you  get 
your  money  back 

Price  $2.50  a  bottle. 


Write  to-day  for  Fleming's  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary 
Adviser.  Describes  ailments  of  your  live  stock.  Itisfree. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  75  Church  St.,  TORONTO,  Ont. 

Thornham  Imported  Scotch 

SHORTHORNS 

HERD  SIRES—  Millhllls  Comet   (Imp)  Maxwalton 
Manager.  Seventy  Head — Thirty-Five  Imported 
Breeding  Cows. 

Place  a  son  of  one  of  these  great  sires  at  the  head  of  your 
herd.  We  have  at  present  a  number  by  each  sire,  and  we 
would  like  to  show  them  to  every  Canadian  Shorthorn 
breeder  who  appreciates  good  cattle.  The  prices  are  not 
high.  Select  one  now  and  get  your  choice. 

J.  J.  ELLIOTT,  Guelph,  Ontario. 

IMPORTED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  SPECIAL 

Our  present  offering  includes  five  imported-in-dam  bulls  and  eight  bulls  from  imported  sires  and  dams. 
These  are  nearly  all  of  serviceable  age.  Also  a  large  selection  in  imported  cows  and  heifers,  either  in 
calf  or  with  calves  at  foot;  representing  the  most  popular  lines  of  breeding.  Write  for  our  prices  or  come 
and  see  the  herd. 


J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT, 


FREEMAN,  ONT. 


CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  ,  December  15,  1921)  the  best 
lot  of  young  bulls  we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.    "No  business  no  harm  is  our  motto. ' ' 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontario 


ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdeni  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Princ* 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton.  C.P.R.    Palgrave.  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  I,  Bolton,  Ont. 

SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =  126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =105798=  is  at  the  head  of 
herd.  Eight  bulls,  ten  to  fourteen  months  (reds  and  roans)  at  very  attractive  prices;  Yorkshire  bowi 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  and  May;  Boars  fit  for  service. 

C.  J.  STOCK,  Woodstock.  Ontario.  R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerkip  5  om  30 

Beach  Ridge  Scotch  Shorthomsl^ngif  J^?^?^ 

bred  heifers,  good  individuals  and  well  forward  in  calf,  write  about  these.  The  families  are  of  the  best, 
and  these  as  well  as  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  offering,  are  priced  to  sell.    We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 

—Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion   Ivanhoe   122760,  and  his  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =  123326  =full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge". 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
hills  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.    Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred. 

GEO.  D.  FLETCHER.  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R..  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin,  R.  R.  I, 

VrkTinrf  Rnllc  oi  excellent  breeding  that  I  will  sell  for  moderate  prices, 
1  t»UIlg  OUlla  two  of  them  from  good  milking  mothers._  Let  me  send  ped- 


I  have 
(our  splendid 

igrees  and  quote  prices, 
my  address  and  Railway 


I  pay 
Station. 


the  freight  to  your  nearest  station.      Stouffville,  Ont. 
ROBERT  MILLER,   Stouffville,  Ontario. 


Sprue 


offered  for  sale 
priced  to  sell. 


-roans,  reds  and  white 


by  Nonpareil  Ramsden  =  101081  =  and  Prince  Glostei 
lot  of  bulls  as  we  evei 
thick,  substantial  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  All 


e  Glen  Shorthorns  iie32552=. 


JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 


BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  calves  by 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  ten  and  twelve-month  calves. 

JOHN  MILLER,  JR.,  Aahburn,  Ont. 

SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  —  YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dams. 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.    We  guarantee 

satisfaction.    Several  choice  Yorkshire  litters.   

J.  L.  &  T.  W.  Mc  CAMUS,    MILLBROOK,  ONTARIO. 

Vl7:l  i-.,.,U~»-.l-  Qlirt».*-U e_ Herd  Established  185S— We  still  have  a  few  8,  10  and 
WlllOWDanK  OnOrtnOrnS  12-months'  sons  of  Browndale  to  offer— all  are  reds  and 

roans,  and  of  the  most  fashionable  present-day  families.  Our  prices  are  right  on  these,  as  well  as  on 
our  females.    A  few  bred  heifers  are  specially  priced.    Write  us  also  for  Leicester  rams  or  ewe  lambs. 

   JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Caledonia,  Ont. 


Mardella  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns-f  ZeJ££  o<  ^LuST. 

breeding  and  from  heavy-milking  dams  and  got  by  The  Duke;  his  dam  gave  13,599  lbs.  milk,  474 
butter-fat.    Easy  prices.    Write,  call  or  phone. 

Bell  phone,  101  line,  r.  6  THOMAS  GRAHAM,  Port  Perry,  Ont. 


0         Live  Stock  Notes.  I 


Beulah  7th  and  Her  Triplets. 

This  Grade  Shorthorn  cow  has  weighed  1,800  lbs.,  and  is  owmd  by  R.  B.  Johnson, 
Stoney  Creek,  Ont. 


How  the  Government 
Supervises  Live  Stock 
Yards. 

Continued  from  page  501. 
the  Live  Stock  and  Live  Stock  Products 
Act  which  deals  with  many  matters 
affecting  the  live-stock  industry  in 
Canada,  and  among  others  provides  that 
the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  make  regulations  as  to  the  conduct, 
construction  and  equipment  of  stock 
yards.  There  are  about  40  of  these 
regulations,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
representative  of  the  Department  on 
each  yard  to  see  that  these  regulations 
are  lived  up  to  by  the  stock  yards 
company.  It  is  provided,  for  instance, 
that  every  stock  yard  must  be  constructed 
so  as  to  provide  ample  accommodation 
for  the  live  stock  coming  to  market,  and 
for  the  convenient  transaction  of  all 
business  done  on  the  yards.  No  stock 
yards  company  can  make  any  substantial 
alteration  in  the  construction  of  the  yards, 
or  erect  any  building  without  the  approval 
of  the  Government.  The  stock  yards 
company  must  provide  running  water  for 
the  stock  as  well  as  feed  and  protection 
from  the  weather,  and  they  must  provide 
office  accommodation  for  firms  doing 
business  on  the  yards  at  a  reasonable 
rental.  They  must  provide  good  scales 
for  weighing  the  stock  and  facilities  for 
the  prompt  unloading  and  handling  of 
the  stock  upon  arrival  at  the  yards. 
These  and  many  other  regulations  are 
imposed  upon  persons  or  companies  who 
operate  stock  yards,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  representative  of  the  Government 
on  these  yards  to  see  that  the  regulations 
are  lived  up  to.  This  means  that  the 
Government  officer  must  be  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  is  going  on  in  the 
yards,  and  must  have  practically  all 
information  available  with  regard  to  the 
way  the  business  done  on  the  yards  is 
conducted,  at  his  finger  ends,  so  that 
every  new  development  will  be  known  to 
him  immediately. 
Service  to  Shippers  and  Buyers. 
In  addition  to  supervising  the  trading 
done  on  the  yards  and  the  operation  of  the 
yards  themselves,  the  representative  of 
the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  there  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  any 
aid  in  his  power  to  either  shippers  or 
buyers.  As  mentioned  before,  it  may 
happen  that  a  shipper  who  has  never  sent 
stock  to  the  yards  before,  has  consigned 
some  stock  to  one  of  the  commission 
firms  and  thinks  afterward  that  he  has 
not  been  treated  fairly  by  this  firm.  If 
he  has  any  evidence  to  back  up  his  belief, 
he  can,  if  he  wishes,  write  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Live-Stock  Exchange,  or  he  can 
write  directly  to  the  representative  of  the 
Government  and  ask  him  to  look  into 
the  matter  and  see  what  he  can  find  out. 
This  will  be  done,  and  if  there  is  any 
indication  that  unfairness  has  been 
visited  upon  the  shipper,  the  matter  will 
be  carried  through  and  the  mistake 
rectified  if  possible.  It  may  happen  that 
a  shipper  or  a  farmer  has  never  shipped 
to  the  yards  before,  in  which  case  he 
may  be  rather  timid  about  it  and  would 
like  some  help  in  disposing  of  his  stock. 
If  he  writes  to  the  Government  official  in 
charge  of  the  yards,  the  latter  will  assist 
him  to  sell  his  stock  and  give  him  in- 
formation that  will  enable  a  fair  trans- 
action to  be  made.    In  case  it  is  not 


possible  for  the  shipper  to  get  to  the 
market  and  if  the  latter  specially  requests 
it,  the  Government  official  will  look  after 
the  sale  of  the  stock;  although  it  stands 
to  reason  that  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  make  a  business  of  this.  He  is,  how- 
ever, there  for  the  service  of  all  interested 
in  the  business  of  the  yards,  and  will  be 
willing  to  render  any  service  in  his  power. 
He  will,  if  asked,  assist  a  farmer  to  buy 
stock  on  the  market.  In  this  connection 
the  Government  has  a  free  freight  policy 
with  regard  to  live  stock  shipped  back  to 
farms  from  the  stock  yards  and  in 
this  case  the  buyer  must  have  the 
animals  inspected  by  the  Government 
official  on  the  yards  before  it  can  be 
shipped  under  this  arrangement.  A 
minimum  car  lot  of  ewes  is  40,  and  a 
minimum  car  lot  of  heifers  is  20,  none  of 
which  can  be  over  three  years  old.  If 
desired  by  the  purchaser,  he  need  not 
come  to  the  yards  himself  at  all,  since  the 
Government  official  will  select  a  car  lot 
for  him. 

From  the  information  contained  in  the 
above  paragraphs  it  can  easily  be  seen 
that  the  work  of  the  Government  official 
on  the  stock  yards  is  a  very  valuable  one 
to  the  shipper  as  well  as  to  the  buyer. 
His  work  is  also  of  considerable  value  to 
the  commission  firms  and  others  doing 
business  regularly  on  the  yards,  since  his 
supervision  makes  it  less  easy  for  improper 
practices  to  be  carried  on.    He  is  there 

BELLVUE   STOCK  FARM 
SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  Browndale  =143012  =  . 
Special  offering  of  cows  with  calves  by  side  and  in 
-calf  again.  One  bull  2  yrs.  by  Corsican  5th,  a 
dark  red  pioneer  sire  of  quality  calves.  He  is  from  a 
heavy  milking  Duchess  cow.  A  roan  11  mos.  bull 
by  Nero  of  Cluny  Imp.  Write  us  your  require- 
ments. JAS.  McCONACHIE  &  SONS 
M.C.R.  &  G.T.R.  Trains.       R.  3,  'lagersville 

CL?cVotchLE  Shorthorn 

Special  Offering  :-We  are  now  pric- 
ing a  dark  roan  one  year  old  son  of 
Gainford  Marquis  and  by  the  famous 
producing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd, 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  Canada-he  is  out- 
standing, individually,  and  has  breeding  that 
cannot  be  excelled.  We  have  also  several  other 
show  prospects  of  choicest  breeding.  Write  or 
come  and  see.  OESTREICHER  BROTHERS, 
Exeter  Stn.,  Crediton,  Ontario. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  imported;  nine 
young  bulls  from  six  to  twenty  months 
old:  also  a  number  of  females  any  age. 
We  are  pricing  them  all  reasonable. 
ROBERT  NICHOL    Hagersville,  Ont. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpareil  Counsel  and  Brown- 
dale Champion.  Thick,  breedy  bulls  of  serviceable 
age.  from  big,  typey  cows  with  creditable  R.  O.  P. 
milk  and  fat  records,  also  a  few  females,  priced 
right  with  freight  paid.  Correspondence  solicited 
and  visitors  always  welcome. 

Peart  Bros. 


Caledonia,  Ont. 


SHORTHORNS  &  SHROPSHIRES 

Buy  this  choice  10  mos.  roan  bull  from  Imp. 
Cruikshank   Dairymaid    dam    and    by  Gloster 
Benedict  =  1 1240b  =.    Choice  ewe  lambs  for  sale. 
J.  BAKER,  -  Hampton,  Ontario 

Ct.-_ll.-___  and  Leicesters — Three  choice  young 
onorinoriis  bu]]g  from  n  to  15  montns.  onean 

extra  good  dark  red  calf.  Dam  Boyne  Lady  8th 
=  110107=.  Sire  Browndale  =80112=,  and  the 
others  by  Browndale  Pride  =139169  =  ,  and  out 
of  large,  good  milking  dams  of  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  families. 

W.  A.  Douglas,  Caledonia,  Ont. 
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Sterilize  Milk  Cans  with  a 


Farm  Feed  Boiler 


E.  LEONARD  &  SONS,  LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Works:         LONDON,  ONT. 

Established  1834. 

JEMIMA  COLANTHA  BULL 

Three  nearest  dams  average  22.477  lbs.  milk,  961 
lbs.  butter  in  one  year.  His  dam,  Colantha  Beauty, 
has  3-year-old  record  of  16,300  lbs.  milk.  707  lbs. 
butter  in  one  year;  her  grandsire  being  that  great 
producer,  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Abbekerk.  His 
sire.  Llenroc  Pontiac's  Champion,  is  a  son  of  Jemima 
Johanna  of  Llenroc,  "the  light  twin,"  record  of 
20.685  lbs.  milk,  897  lbs.  butter  in  one  year — will 
have  a  much  larger  record  this  year,  has  been  run- 
ning some  time,  her  dam  being  "Old  Jemima," 
with  record  of  30,373  lbs.  milk,  1,280  lbs.  butter 
in  one  year.  This  bull  is  light  in  color,  well-grown, 
1-year-old.  Guaranteed  all  right.  Price  $100. 
Can  spare  a  few  females. 

CECIL  W.  HAGAR,  Pt.  Robinson,  Ont. 
Welland  R.  R.  Station  R.  R.  No.  1 

FOR  SALE  :  HIGH-RECORD 

Holstein  Bulls 

Guaranteed  right  in  every  way.  Choice 
individuals.  Tuberculin  tested.  Priced 
to  sell.  As  we  are  crowded  for  room  we 
will  sell  these  choice  young  bulls,  from 
high-record  dams,  at  50%  of  their  original 
value.  Time  given  up  to  12  months  to 
responsible  parties.  Could  also  spare  a 
few  choice  young  foundation  cows  and 
heifers.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices,  or 
come  and  see  them. 

Robert  Allingham,  R.  2,  Sarnia,  Ontario 

Ridgedale  Stock  Farm 

Wouldn't  you  like  a  young  bull  to 
lead  your  herd,  sired  by  a  grandson 
of  May  Echo  Sylvia?  He  is  a  show 
bull,  and  priced  to  suit  the  times. 
Herd  under  Dominion  supervision. 

R.  W.  WALKER  &  SON 
No  4  ::  Port    Perry,  Ont. 

Elderslie  Holsteins 

Only  one  bull  left 

\  nine-months'  show  calf,  from  a  heifer  which 
made  14  900  lbs.  of  milk  at  21  months  of  age.  Hii 
sire  Is  Rauwerd  Echo  Pontiac,  a  grandson  of  Can 
ada's  first  29,OO0-lb.  cow.  This  calf  is  priced 
to  sell. 


ARCHIE  MUIR 

(Formerly  of  Scarboro. 


COURTICE,  ONT. 
Oshawa  Station) 


Choice  Holsteins 

We  have  for  sale  two  bulls  under  the  Federal 
Accredited  Herd  System.  One  is  our  herd  sire, 
born  May  6th.  1918.  The  sire  of  this  bull  is 
half  brother  to  May  Echo  S\lvia;  and  the  calf 
born  March  11,  1922.  Write  for  particulars 
and  price,  or  better  come  and  see. 

JAMES  T  WILSON 

Lachute,  Quebec,  R.  R.  No.  1 

Holstein  RlllU  of  serviceable  age.  whose 
llUlMem  DUUS  sire  is  by  brother  of  World's 
Record  50-lb.  7-day  butter  cow.    Also  calves. 

SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARMS 

Stan»tead   Ouebrc 

Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

Fit  for  service,  from  50-lb.  stock.    T.  B.  tested. 
E.  E.  TAYLOR, 


to  make  trading  safe  and  honest  for  all 
concerned,  and  to  issue  reliable  reports 
as  to  the  real  condition  of  the  market. 
The  official  in  charge  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Toronto,  is  E.  G.  Gordon,  who 
may  be  communicated  with  by  addressing 
the  Markets  Division.  Live-Stock  Branch, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto.  Mr.  Gordon 
is  well  known  to  everyone  on  the  yards 
and  is  thoroughly  qualified  as  a  live-stock 
man.  We  believe  that  shippers  or 
buyers  can  have  full  confidence  that  if 
Mr.  Gordon's  aid  is  requested  in  any 
matter  concerning  them,  they  may  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  that  he  knows  his 
business  and  that  he  will  do  all  in  his 
power  to  help  them. 


Bracebridge, 


Ontario 


Unfailing  YieM  of  Milk. 

Many  owners  have  claimed  record 
lactation  periods  for  their  cows.  Recently 
a  Sydney  weekly  paper  gave  particulars 
of  a  cow  that  had  milked  continuously 
for  seven  years,  which  the  owner  claimed 
was  a  record.  Particulars  were  published 
in  the  "Farmer  and  Settler"  last  year, 
however,  of  a  cow  that  had  milked  for 
eight  years. 

All  previous  records  have  been  beaten, 
however,  by  the  cow  Cherry,  which  has 
milked  continuously  for  a  period  of  ten 
and  a  half  years.  Cherry  is  owned  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Tweedie,  "Kia  Ora,"  Tumut 
(N.S.W.),  and  her  fifth  and  last  calf  was 
born  in  December,  1910.  Since  then  she 
has  never  missed  a  day's  milking,  and 
during  that  period  has  kept  two  families 
supplied  with  milk.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  is  the  fact  that  she  has  een 
milked  only  once  a  day  (in  the  morning), 
and  the  milk  flow  actually  increases  in 
the  spring-time  of  each  year.  During 
the  winter  the  cow  is  rugged,  and  is  fed 
on  plain  chaff  once  a  day,  but  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  it  has  nothing 
but  the  natural  pastures,  with  abundance 
of  pure  water  and  salt-lick.  She  is  run 
by  herself  in  a  four-acre  paddock.  Cherry 
is  a  red  Shorthorn-Jersey  cross,  and  was 
bred  inthe  Tumbarumba  district,  and  is 
seventeen  years  of  age.  She  has  never 
been  speyed,  and  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition.— The  New  Zealand  Dairyman. 


Stamping  Out  Bovine 
Tuberculosis. 

If  enternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty,  as  an  eminent  statesman  once 
said,  it  is  surely  also  the  price  that  has 
to  be  paid  for  the  health  both  of  chil- 
dren and  adults.  Dr.  George  Hilton, 
Chief  Veterinary  Inspector  for  the  Do- 
minion, emphasized  this  point  in  an 
address  he  delivered  recently  before 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  dairymen  on  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis.  He  showed 
how  stubborn,  how  insidious,  and  how 
aggressive  the  disease  is.  If,  said  he, 
bovine  tuberculosis  could  be  altogether 
eradicated,  it  would  not  only  be  practical- 
ly eliminated  from  hogs  and  other  farm 
animals,  but  also  be  lessened  to  a 
great  degree  in  human  beings.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  important  disease 
of  the  cow,  chiefly  because  of  its  wide 
prevalence  and  the  ease  with  which 
in  some  forms  the  germs  of  the  disease 
find  access  to  the  milk,  and  may  in  this 
way  be  transmitted  to  man.  Unfortun- 
ately it  does  not  produce  spectacular 
symptoms,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  a 
rule  insidious,  chronic,  and  progresses 
slowly.  Often  it  can  only  be  revealed 
by  test.  Happily  the  work  carried  on  by 
officers  of  the  Health  of  Animals  branch 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Ottawa,  to  which  Dr.  Hilton  belongs 
is  doing  a  great  deal  in  safeguarding  the 
public,  thus  contributing  to  the  health 
of  children  and  increasing  longevity 
in  men  and  women.  Dairymen  are 
vitally  interested  because  on  the  health 
of  their  herds  depends  the  flow  of  milk 
and  consequently  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood. The  man  who  supplies  clean, 
wholesome  milk  is  rendering  a  public 
service.  There  are  three  essentials  to 
herd  efficiency  and  profit:  first,  main- 
tenance of  health,  second,  maximum 
milk  production,  and  third,  a  good 
yearly  crop  of  calves.  To  secure  these 
things  records  must  be  kept,  keen  watch- 
fulness observed,  and  tests  applied. 
There  is  no  doubt,  Dr.  Hilton  concluded, 
that  by  eradicating  tuberculosis  in  cattle 
an  important  part  is  played  in  stamping 
out  the  great  white  plague — consumption. 

Director  of  Publicity,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Ottawa. 


Holstein  Bulls 


HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 

FOR  SALE.  My  Herd  Sire  is  the  great  Ke 
Echo  whose  two  nearest  dams  De  Kol  Phis 
Segis  Dixie  and  May  Echo  Sylvia  (both  world's 
record  cows)  average  the  highest  in  the  world 
for  milk  producion.  A  number  of  yearling  sons  of  this  great  sire  from  high  record  dams,  now  offered 
for  sale  at  attractive  prices.  We  are  all  aiming  for  greater  production.  Send  for  extended  pedigrees 
of  Re  Echo's  sons,  the  bull  whose  dams  are  the  greatest  milk  producers  in  the  world.  (.Herd  in 
accredited  system.) 

R.  W.  E.  BURNABY,  *   JEFFERSON,  ONTARIO. 


|i  VIMY 


RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 


The  Home  of 

The  World's  Record 


BELLA  PONTIAC 


PL 

a.  »< 

„  Offers  for  sale:  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  and  a  few 
jj  bull' calves.  Come  and  see  me  if  you  are  looking  for  Hol- 
H?    steins — bulls  or  females. 

5S     THOS.  A.  BARRON,  Cockshutt  Road,  Brantford,  Ont. 


M-O-D-E-R-N       M-l-L-K-I-N-G  M-A-R-V-E-L-S 

FOR  MILK,  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  VEAL,  BEEF 

Holstein  -  Friesians  Are  Unrivalled 

If  you  can't  buy  a  herd  buy  a  heifer.    Free    booklets  and  all  information  from 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada. 

 BOX  148,  BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO.  

Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulla  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segia  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

 WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

Guaranteed  Special  in  Holstein  Bulls 

Write  for  extended  pedigree  of  this  one. 
BULL-  BORN  NOV.  1921  —  A  good  calf,  more  black  than  white. 
SIRE  -  King  Korndyke  Lulu  Keyes,  he  being  a  son  of  the  36.05-lb. 

cow  Lulu  Keyes  and  by  a  33.37-lb.  brother  to  Mable  Segi- 
Korndyke,  the  world's  first  44-Ib.  4-yr.-old. 
DAM  -  Edith  Prescott  Albino  Korndyke,  a  32.67-lb.  granddaughter 
of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 


$250 


Send  us  your  note  for 
eight  months  without 
interest  if  you  like. 
Better  wire  now. 


 D.  B.  TRACY,    Hamilton  House    COBOURG,  ONTARIO.  

FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

14  to  22  months  old,  choice  individuals,  sired  by  King  Faforit  Lyons,  whose  dam  and  several  test  d 
sisters  average  above  4  %  fat.  The  dams  are  high  class  cows  bred  from  high  testing  stock,  price  $60* 
to  $75.  ** 

Write  for  particulars  or  come  and  see  them. 


JOHN  MARKS, 


NORWOOD,  ONT. 


Evergreen  Farm  Quality  Holsteins 

— Our  aim  since  we  began  breeding  Holsteins  has  been  to  develop  a  producing  herd  of 
"Quality"  cattle.  Records  of  the  show-ring  and  those  for  official  production  show  that  no 
herd  of  the  breed  has  been  more  successful.  If  you  require  type,  backed  by  production, 
we  would  very  much  appreciate  your  enquiry.  A.  E.  HULET,  Norwich,  Ontario. 


Tj    1    |.    "„   Rul)  born  April  16,  1921.    He  is  sired  by  our 

nOlSLCiri  DU11  Hartog  whose,  three  nearest  dams  average 
His  dam  as  a  3-year-old  made  27   lbs.  butter  and 


RIVERSIDE  HOLSTEIN  SIRES 

I  have  on  hand  at  present  several  choice  show  calves  that  have  from  29  to  33.46  lbs.  average  for  their 
two  nearest  dams.  We  also  have  females  to  spare,  closely  related  to  Jemima  Johanna  of  Riverside,  the 
former  Canadian  champion.  Get  your  herd  si  n from  "Riverside"  where  the  champions  are  bred. 
J.  W.  RICHARDSON  Caledonia,  Ont. 

herd  bull  Francy  Calamity 
31  lbs.    butter  in  7  days. 
595  lbs.  milk  in  7  davs.     He  is  a  show  bull. 

J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  5,  Guelph,  Ontario 

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Present  Offering:  bulls  fit  for  service  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam  average  up  to  over  20,000  lbs.  milk 
and  850  lbs.  butter  in  a  year.  Also  females  all  ages.  For  price  extended  pedigree  and  f uli 
particulars  write       R.  HONEY  &  SONS.    Dartford.  Ontario.  

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Special  offering:  Bull  born  Dec.  17,  1920  whose  dam  and  grandam  average  21,377  lbs,  milk  in  a 
year,  also  one  born  Jan.  18th,  1921  whose  dam  has  a  record  of  22.979  lbs.  milk  and  801  lbs.  butter  in 
1   year.  4  others  from  2  to  6  months  old.  For  particulars  and  price  write. 

 JACOB  MOGK   &  SON.   R.  R.  1,  Tavistock.  Ontario 

Cloverlea  Dairy  Farms  HolsteinsryS  ^^^ST^ 

bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.    Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  buying  elsewhere. 
 FRANKLIN  GR1ESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1,  Collingwood,  Ont. 

I  maintain  a  select  HrJcroJn  Priacian  Patfloand  nave  at  a11  times  for  sale'  hign  class  stock  ot 
herd  of  Reg.  nUlMclII-I  riCMAIl  V^aillC  different  ages,  both  sexes.  I  want  to  reduce  my 
herd  considerably  before  going  out  to  pasture  and  am  offering  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  Rovcroft  Prince  Segis,  a  splendid  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  17309,  and  the  33-lb.  cow  Prin- 
cess Segis  Walker  18093.    Also  voung  bulls  ready  for  service  from  dams  with  records  up  to  30  lbs. 

C.  V.  ROBBIN,  Wellandport,  Fenwish  Sta.  Bell  Phone,  6  R.  6  


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  believe  this  new  subscription 
will  entitle  me  to  another  year's 
subscription  to  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate,"  if  so  please  correct  my 
subscription  and  continue  the  maga- 
zine, for  without  it  this  home  would 
be  lacking.  We  look  for  "The 
Advocate"  as  regular  as  we  do  for 
Sunday. 

Roy.  R  Mobdex. 
Lincoln  Co.,  Ont. 


Jas.  McPherson  &  Sons  report  having 
recently  sold  a  two-year-old  Shorthorn 
bull  to  J.  Ingles  of  Badjeros,  which  is 
the  fifth  bull  purchased  by  Mr.  Ingles  from 
the  Spruce  Glen  herd.  A.  McLeod  of 
Smithdale  and  S.  J.  Stewart  of  Corberton 
were  also  purchasers  of  bulls  from  this 
herd. 


FIRST 

PRIZE 


Men  Made  With 


liulsor 

Dairy 


 Purest  and  Best  371 


THE  CANADIAN  SALT  CO.  LIMITED 


528 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


"BRAMPTON  JERSEYS 


99 


Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor 
We  havp  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-fn-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
•ire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 


B.  H.  BULL  &  SON, 


Brampton,  Ontario 


•CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD" 


The  Sophie  Tormentor  Bull, 


-12094 — ,  is  the  leading  sire  of  the 
Farms.  His  dam  has  a  2-year-old  record 
of  10,027.1  lbs.  milk  and  525  lbs.  fat,  and  a  3-year-old  record  of  11,988  lbs.  milk  and  571  lbs.  fat.  His 
sire's  dam  and  two  grandams  have  an  average  R.O.M.  record  of  14,261  lbs.  milk  and  9G6  lbs.  butter 
(85%  fat).  We  offer  for  sale  sons  of  this  bull,  whose  dams  are  excellent  cows  with  R.O.P.  tests.  These 
bulls  are  bred  for  production  first,  but  have  also  straight  top  lines  and  extra  deep  bodies.  They  are 
the  kind  the  average  farmer  needs  to  produce  a  herd  of  cows  that  will  bring  in  large  monthly  cheques 
and  make  dairy  farming  pleasant  and  profitable.  Better  buy  one  of  these  young  bulls  now.  We  also 
offer  for  sale  a  few  first-class,  unregistered  cows  due  to  calve  soon.  We  can  recommend  these  cows 
for  family  cows,  being  big,  rich  milkers;  easily  milked,  quiet  and  gentle.  Buy  a  Jersey  cow  now,  and 
learn  what  first  quality  milk  really  is. 

R.  &  A.  H.  BAIRD,  R.R.  1,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 


DON  HERD  OF  PRODUCING  JERSEYS 

Ferns  Bright  Blanche,  3rd  at  the  National  at  St.  Paul,  is  from  the  same  dam  as  one  of  the  three  young 
bulls  we  are  offering.  All  three  calves  are  show  bulls,  and  we  are  pricing  them  right.  We  are  also 
pricing  a  few  bred  heifers.  D.  DUNCAN  &  SON,  Todmorden,  Ontario. 


The  Weodview  Farm 

JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
Jno.  Pringle,  Prop. 


Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 

The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers, 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  thoat 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references. 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  JerseyslSSJ^^  SST«SSS 

pion  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particular! 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

141/7141  A Mn  A  YR^iHTRF^l  made  the  two  highest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the  breed  in  the 
1  1IVJ1  lL/lli(U  n.  1  rvonirVEiO  2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namely, 
14,064  lbs  milk,  532  lbs.  fat  and  13,161  lbs.  milk,  550  lbs.  fat.  The  average  for  the  total  herd  (three- 

-quarters  of  thera  being  2  years  olds)  was  9272  A  V  FJoU  &  <snn<!  Avpr'«  Cliff  ftllP 
■lbs.  milk.  377  lbs  fat,  average  test  4.10%.     A«         *'*n  Qi  OOIlo,  AVer  *  VsllTI,  V£Ue. 


Durham  County  Holstein 
Sale. 

The  Holstein  breeders  of  Durham 
County  held  their  first  consignment  sale 
on  Wednesday,  March  29,  at  Bowman- 
ville.  The  attendance  was  only  average, 
but  the  bidding  was  brisk.  A  few  of  the 
animals  were  plain,  but  the  majority  of 
them  were  good.  Of  the  forty-one  lots 
catalogued,  thirty-five  sold  for  $100  and 
over,  making  an  average  of  $178.43.  The 
top  price  of  the  sale  was  $400,  paid  for 
Cedardale  Grace  Korndyke,  a  five-year- 
old  cow  consigned  by  A.  J.  Tamblyn,  of 
Orono.  She  has  a  305-day  record  of  550 
lbs.  butter  and  12,823  lbs.  milk,  and  is 
in  calf  to  Lakeview  Johanna  Lestrange, 
whose  dam'has  a  38-lb.  record  as  a  seven- 
year-old.  Jean  Rauwerd,  a  four-year- 
old,  consigned  by  W.  F.  Fallis,  Millbrook, 
went  to  the  $325  bid  of  Thos.  Thorne. 
At  three  years  she  made  a  record  of  19,476 
lbs.  milk  and  765  lbs.  butter.  So  far  as 
the  females  were  concerned,  it  was  a 
real  good  sale.  The  bulls,  however,  were 
much  plainer  and  sold  accordingly.  L. 
E.  Franklin  did  the  selling.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  animals  selling  for  $100 
and  over,  together  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  purchasers. 

Females. 
Thos.  Foran,  St.  George: 

Ormsby  Lassie  Hengerveld,  Feb.  14, 

.   1919  $190 

Jean  Rauwerd,  July  24,  1917   325 

Lauretta   Fayne   Segis,   Oct.  15, 

1915   160 

Flora  Lyons  Segis,  May  29,  1917..  240 
Neil  Mutton,  Bowmanville: 

Ormsby  De  Kol  Hengerveld,  Dec. 

15,  1920   100 


He  QUAY-  NO  R  R I 

PISTON  RING 


Give  Your  Engine  More  Power — and  Save  Gas 


Gas  that  leaks  past  worn  or  poorly  de- 
signed piston  rings  is  a  dead  joss.  It 
wastes  power  and  money. 

That's  why  it  pays  to  replace  leaky  rings 
with  McQuay-Norris  equipment.  It  will 
increase  power,  save  gas  and  oil,  and  de- 


crease carbon  trouble  in  any  passenger 
car,  truck,  tractor  or  stationary  engine. 
The  McQuay-Norris  line  is  complete  for 
every  need.  It  includes  the  most  famous 
power  ring — a  lower-priced,  quick-seating 
ring — the  most  successful  oil  ring — and 
snap  rings  of  the  highest  grade. 


Send  for  Free  Booklet  —  a  valuable  explanation  of  the  relation- 
ship of  piston  rings  to  gas  engine  operation.    Address  Dept.  c.B. 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


\erk^hoot  —  an  exclusive 
two-piece  design,  preventing 
loss  of  gas  and  compression. 
Gives  equal  pressure  at  all 
points  on  cylinder  walls.  For 
all  piston  grooves  except  top, 
which  should  have  SiipereyC. 
Each  ring  packed  in  a 
parchment  container.  Price 
per  ring — 


Supereyl  —  Keeps  lubrica- 
ting oil  out  of  combustion 
chamber.  Collects  excess  oil 
on  each  down  stroke  of  pis- 
ton and  empties  on  each  up 
stroke,  which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot  do. 
Each  ring  packed  in  a 
parchment  container.  Price 
per  ring — 


$  J50 


JIFFY-GRIP  —  a  one-piece 
ring.  Non-butting  joint 
which  can  be  fitted  closer 
than  ordinary  step  cut  — 
velvet  finish — quick  seating. 
"Seats  in  a  jiffy."  To  keep 
them  clean  and  free  from 
rust,  each  ring  is  packed  in 
an  individual  glassine  en- 
velope.  Price  per  ring — 

SOc 

SKI 


Snap  Rings— of  the  high- 
est grade.  Raised  above  the 
average  by  McQuay-Norris 
manufacturing  methods. 
Their  use  insures  all  the 
satisfaction  possible  for  you 
to  get  from  a  plain  snap  ring. 
They  are  packed  twelve  rings 
to  the  carton  and  rolled  in 
waxed  paper. 

And  Snap  Rings  of 
the  highest  grade 


llllllllllillllllllllllllll] 


ide  of  Electric  Iron 


Content  Lulu  Korndyke,  Jan.  6, 

1916     250 

Daisy  Canary  of  Cedardale,  Apr. 

7,  1913   16° 

Percy  Leslie,  Oakville: 

Content  Mercena  Korndyke,  July 

6,  1916   160 

Colantha  Echo  Grange,  Jan.  28, 

1918     120 

Willowbrook  Aaggie  Johanna,  Jan. 

25,  1920   160 

Idylwilde  Jo  Echo  Mutual,  Dec.  1, 

1919   150 

H.  E.  Gifford,  Oshawa: 

May  Rauwerd,  Dec.  3,  1918   180 

A.  Campbell,  Bowmanville: 

Cedar  Dale  Maud  Segis,  Apr.  28, 

fc.  1918   180 

Daisy    Hengerveld    of  Elderslie, 

June  10,  1917   165 

A.  Baker,  Salim: 

Snowball  Wavne  Walker,  Jan.  14, 

1918   100 

W.  G.  Pascoe,  Hampton: 

Ethel  Pontiac  Segis,  Aug.  10,  1916..  170 
Changeling  Pontiac  De  Kol,  Feb. 

28,  1918   190, 

Nonpareil  Ormsby  Segis,  Feb.  2, 

1920   185 

J.  Crange,  Weston: 

Dora  Segis  Keyes,  Mar.  27,  1919..  235 
Cedar  Dale  Grace  Korndyke,  Apr. 

10,  1917...   400 

Ophelia  Ormsby,  Dec.  1,  1919   190 

Sadie  Segis  Ophelia,  Mar.  15,  1917.  200 
G.  Werry,  Bowmanville: 

Canary  of  Cedar  Dale,  Jan.  5,  1912.  115 
Cedar  Dale  Ella  Johanna,  Mar.  3, 

1919   190 

Idylwilde  Echo,  Jan.- 22,  1913   175 

Norman  Metcalf,  Bowmanville: 
Mollie  Segis  Verbelle,   Mar.  10, 

1920   HO 

Ontario  Hospital,  Whitby: 

Idylwilde  Echo  2nd,  Jan.  12,  1919..  235 
Francy  Jane  Velstra,  Sept.  9,  1920.  130 
S.  Mitchell,  Peterboro: 

Idylwilde  Maida,  Oct.  23,  1919   230 

Idylwilde  Echo  Teake  2nd,  Apr.  14, 

1919   190 

S.  Runnalls: 

Idlywilde  Dixon  De  Kol,  Mar.  14, 

1911   140 

Neil  Patterson,  Rockwood: 

Maplevale  Sadie  Walker,  Oct.  10, 

1920   130 

S.  G.  Pickle,  Bowmanville: 

Idylwilde  Sara  Echo,  Apr.  29,  1913.  155 
Males. 

A.  J.  Runnalls,  Welcome: 

Jack  Rauwerd,  Oct.  26,  1920   105 

D.  H.  Dick,  Omemee: 

Echo  Rauwerd  of  Elderslie,  Aug. 

26,  1920   130 


The  Siberian  Butter 
Industry. 

It  is  reported  in  The  Dairy,  London, 
England,  Oct.  15,  that  means  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  recent  Moscow  conference 
of  co-operative  societies  to  induce  foreign 
capitalists  to  take  a  hand  in  the  revival 
of  the  butter  trade  of  Western  Siberia. 
It  was  proposed  that  foreign  co-operative 
organizations  should  be  approached  on 
the  subject  of  resuming  activity  in  con- 
nection with  Siberian  butter  factories  and 
cold  storage  plants. 

Before  the  war,  the  yearly  quantity  of 
butter  transported  by  the  Omsk  Railway 
amounted  to  about  2,000,000  cwt.  The 
Altai  line  brought  further  supplies,  which 
were  added  to  again  at  Omsk,  Pettopa- 
vlovsk,  Kurgan  and  Tcheliabinsk.  This  ' 
butter,  chiefly  destined  for  export,  was 
shipped  via  Baltic  ports,  which  handled 
85  per  cent,  of  the  total  Russian  export. 
Windau,  owning  special  cold  storage 
facilities  and  capable  of  warehousing 
3,000  tons,  exported  55  per  cent,  of  this 
quantity.  Cold  storage  warehouses  were 
also  established  at  all  the  principa 
Siberian  collecting  stations. 

Factories,  on  the  other  hand,  with  rare 
exceptions,  are  badly  equipped  and 
deficient  in  cold  storage  facilities.  The 
principal  drawback,  however,  is  the  col- 
lapse of  the  rolling-stock  specially  designed 
for  butter  transport. 

Foreign  enterprise,  therefore,  will 
have  to  find  means  of  effecting  an  im- 
provement in  this  respect  before  starting 
activity.  Although  the  number  of 
special  railway  cars  has  been  increased 
to  5,000,  very  many  require  repairs. 
Factories  need  cream  separators,  paper 
and  packing  material.  All  this  calls  for 
considerable  initial  outlay  and  also  skilled 
instructors. 
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Elmdale  Farm  Holstein 
Sale. 

On  March  21,  Fred.  Carr,  of  St. 
Thomas,  disposed  of  his  pure-bred  herd 
of  Holsteins.  There  was  a  very  good 
crowd  present,  and  on  some  of  the  stock 
the  bidding  was  brisk.  Some  cows  had 
not  been  tested,  nor  had  their  dams,  but 
they  were  the  big,  useful  kind  that  had 
every  indication  of  being  heavy  milkers. 
The  men  who  bought  these  were  taking 
no  chance  at  the  price  they  paid,  as  the 
cows  appeared  as  if  they  would  make 
creditable  records.  The  breeding  was 
feaod  and  a  couple  of  generations  back 
some  splendid  records  had  been  made. 
The  cattle  were  sold  by  McLaughlin  and 
Brown,  of  St.  Thomas.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  females  had  calves  by  their  sides 
which  sold  separately  at  anywhere  fr«m 
$40  to  $90.  The  prices  of  these  calves 
are  not  included  in  the  prices  published, 
owing  to  different  men  purchasing  them. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  animals 
selling  for  $100  and  over,  together  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  purchasers. 

Females. 
Hen  Carr,  Glanworth: 

Lady  Prilly  Ormsby,  Mar.  2, 

1916  $115.00 

Edward  Dumouchell,  Jackson's  Corners: 
Maroness  Ormsby  Mercena,  Dec. 

22,  1915   140.00 

I  Vggy  Dorliska  De  Kol,  Aug.  5, 

1918   175.00 

t.eo.  Carr,  Belmont: 

\orah  Alav  Ormsby,  Apr.  2.5, 

1913   150.00 

I 'rincess Ormsby  Allen,  Feb.  19, 

1911   115.00 

Sherwood  Gano  Dorliska,  Feb. 

20,  1918  '   145.00 

I  Brady,  St.  Thomas: 

Daisy  De  Kol  Starlight  &  H.  C, 

Dec.  2,  1910   240.00 

Nancy  Colantha  Ormsby   170  .00 

Edith    Colantha  Korndyke, 

June  2,  1919     155.00 

Middlemarch  Beauty,  Dec.  16, 

1920   107.50 

Louise  Ormsby  Hartog,  Nov. 

27,  1916   135.00 

Duncan  McBane,  St.  Thomas: 

Nellie  Dorliska,  Apr.  3,  1914  125.00 
W  A.  Butler,  St.  Thomas: 

Ph«ebe  Alcartra  De  Kol,  Nov. 

20,  1917   192.50 

Roy  Baker,  St.  Thomas. 

(Jueen  Abbekerk  Veeman,  Dec. 

21,  1919   210  .00 

W.  F.  Smith,  Fingal: 

s  isie  Wayne  De  Kol,  Dec.  10, 

1919   152.50 

Gilbert  Tayor,  St.  Thomas: 

Daisy  Banostine  Teake,  .Mar. 

28,  1920   100.00 

II  S.  McDiarmid,  Shedden: 

Allgood  Belle,  May  22,  1916      165  .00 
Flo  Ormsby,  Jan.  24,  1914         155  00 
A.  Tapsall,  St.  Thomas: 

Veeman  Butter  Baroness,  May 

7,  1919   200.00 

IV.  Locke,  St.  Thomas: 

BonnieAbbekerk,Julyl5,  1917.  150.00 
Frank  Walker,  St.  Thomas: 
Susie  Dorliska  Ormsby,  Mar.  2, 

1918   100.00 

E.  V.  Smith,  St.  Thomas: 
Annie  Starlight  De  Kol,  Oct. 

2,  1917   207.50 

Ben  Powers,  St.  Thomas: 

Lulu  May  Canary  180.00 


Live  Stock  Market  in 
February. 

I'here  was  a  marked  decline  in  the 
average  prices  of  live  stock  in  Canada 
in  the  month  of  February  this  year 
compared  with  the  quotations  for  the 
same  month  last  year,  but  there 
appears,  judging  from  the  returns  of 
the  Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch,  to 
nave  been  somewhat  of  a  rush  to  market. 
At  the  five  principal  markets  in  the  coun- 
try, namely,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winni- 
peg, Calgary,  and  Edmonton,  the  receipts 
this  year  and  last  year,  in  February  were 
respectively;  cattle,  34,832  and  31,786; 
calves,  9,250  and  6,016;  hogs,  60,146  and 
4*. 071,  and  sheep,  18,473  and  14,446  the 
larger  number  in  each  case  being  for  this 
year.  The  average  decline  this  year  in 
prices  per  hundredweight  for  February 
compared  with  the  same  month  last  year 

it  the  five  markets  was:  cattle,  $1.93; 
calves,  $2.30;  hogs,  $2.09,  and  sheep,  $1.65. 
calves,  $2.30;  hogs,  $2.90,  and  sheep, 

$1 .65. 

Director  of  Publicity,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Ottawa. 


howFasi  is  t[ouv 
CavQoinQ  down  Hill? 

Proper  lubrication,  with  the  right  grade  of  Imperial 
Polarine  Motor  Oils,  checks  excessive  depreciation.  It 
pays  big  dividends  in  longer  life  and  uninterrupted 
service  from  your  car. 

The  cost  of  Imperial  Polarine  Motor  Oils,  measured  by  the 
gallon,  is  not  high — their  cost,  measured  by  the  amount 
of  correct  lubrication  every  gallon  gives,  is  low  indeed. 

Refer  to  the  new  Imperial  Oil  Chart  of  Recommenda- 
tions on  display  wherever  Imperial  Polarine  Motor  Oils 
are  sold.  It  shows  the  best  lubricants  for  every  motor 
car,  truck  and  tractor.    Use  them  exclusively. 

Dealers  everywhere. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 


IMPERIAL 


Canadian  Company 
Canadian  Capital 
Canadian  Workmen 
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FRICTION  REDUCING 


MOTOR  OILS 


Makes  a  Good  Motor  Better 


FEATHERSTON'Syorks^eI 

SEE  US  AT  THE  SHOWS 

Our  home  bred  sow 
herd  will  please  you 
and  the  pigs  we  are 
offering  from  these  are 
of  the  type  you  will 
^  like.  We  have  still  a 
'•^  few  bred  sows,  a  few 
young  boars  and  quite  a  number  of  litters — and  all 
priced  to  sell 

J.  K.  FEATHERSTON,  Streetsville,  Ont. 


English  Large  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
or  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Lynnore  Stock  Farm,  Brantford. 

F.  W.  Cockshutt 


When  writing  please  mention  Advocate 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  all  ages.    English,  Canadian  and  American  strains 
Can  supply  pairs  not  akin. 
G.  L.  SMITH,  Sanford  Farm  MEADOWVALE,  ONTARIO 


Inverugie's  Golden  Tamworths  |^|0  by  su 


Clansman,   Hiawatha,  Sylvestre 
and  Morriston  Jim,  representing  the  best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  Young  stock  for  sale,  also  „  i     ■       i  ^ 

lansmii.  Bojkinjorle.'s  for  the  sp  ring  crop.  L.  HADDEN,  Box  264,  Sunderland,  Ontario 

NEWCASTLE^TAM WORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale:  2bu  Is  15  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  and  sired  by  Premier  Duke. 
Several  bull  calves  from  6  weeks  to  4  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again,  roans 
and  reds;  deep  milking  strains.  3  Tamworth  boars  ready  for  service.  Sow  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Booking 
orders  for  April.  Wean  pigsjfrom  noted  prize  stock.  Prices  right.    Long  distance  phone. 

A.  A.  COLWILL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 


LABELS 

Live-stock  Label  9 
for  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  Manufac- 
tured by  the 
Ketch um  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Ltd.,  Box 
501  A,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


TAMWORTHS 

Young  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boari 
and  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  calves 
JOHN  W.  TODD  Corinth,  Ontario 


When  writing  please  mention  Advocate 


BE  YOU  R  OWN 


FARMERS! 

AIR  BILLS  AMD 


THE  HALLIDAY  COMPANY,  Limh 

FACTORY  DISTRIBUTORS 


8LACKSMITMINQ  OUTFITS  WILL 
MY  FOR  ITSELF.  CATALOGUE 
GIVES  FULL  DETAILS. 

WRITE 
FOR  FREE  COPY. 

i,  HAMILTON 

CANADA 


J 


Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Sheep 

The  hardiest  and  best  grazing  mutton 
and  wool  sheep  in  Great  Britain.  Suc- 
cessfully acclimated  wherever  they  are 
required. 

Descriptive  pamphlets,  list  of  breeders 
and  all  information  from 


W.  A.  BALL 
12  Hanover  Square 


London,  W.  1 


Chester  White 

and  Poland  Chinas 

Choice  stock  of  either  sex,  both 
breeds,  by  Canada's  best  sires. 
Large  herd.    Moderate  prices. 

Geo.  G.  Gould,  R.R.  4,  Essex,  Ont 
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Founded  lbOft 


Our  Ambition 

The  farmer's  needs  are  considered  of  such 
great  importance  by  this  Bank,  that  they  re- 
ceive especial  attention  and  care.  Our  ambi- 
tion to  further  the  interests  of  every  farmer 
to  the  utmost  is  exemplified  in  the  service 
afforded  at  every  one  of  our  220  branches.  378 

IMPERIAL  BANK 

OF  CANADA 

  216  Branches  in  Dominion  of  Canada 


TOWE  R'S 

WATERPROOFS 


The  "  Twenty-Twenty " 

You  need  a  "Twenty-Twenty"  (Reg- 
istered)— the  famous  Tower's  Water- 
proof coat — to  protect  you  against  rain 
from  head  to  foot. 

Once  you've  worn  a  Tower's  Water- 
proof and  find  how  much  extra  work 
you  can  get  through  in  comfort,  even 
in  wet  weather,  you'll  never  be  with- 
out one. 

You  can  depend  on  it — if  it's  a 
Tower's  "Fish  Brand,"  it's  a  thor- 
oughly reliable  waterproof. 

Coast  to  Coast  service 

TOWER  CANADIAN  LIMITED 

Toronto,     Vancouver,  Winnipeg, 
Halifax  i  j 


Made  in 
Canada  for 
Canadians 


Light  Up 
With  Eddy's 


Also 

Makers  of" 
Toilet  Paper, 
Indurated 
Flbreu/are,  etc. 


Don't  let  your  matches  annoy  you — buy  Eddy's 
Safety  Matches.  Then  you  won't  have  to  strike 
half  a  dozen  to  get  a  light.  Nor  will  you  have 
to  throw  out  headless  sticks  and  broken  pieces 
when  you  want  a  real  match. 

Every  Eddy  Match  is  a  good  match — Eddy's 
see  to  that.  And  every  Eddy  Match  is  a  safe 
match.  The  heads  won't  fly  off  when  you  strike 
Eddy  Safety  Matches,  nor  is  there  any 
dangerous  "after-glow". 

Don't  Buy  Just  Matches— Buy  Eddy's. 
Every  Eddy  Match  Is  a  Light. 

THE  E.  B.  EDDY  CO., 

Limited 

HULL  CANADA 


Our  School  Department. 


Attracting  the  Birds. 

By^A.  J.  Madill,  B.  A., 

.NORMAL  SCHOOL,  PETERBOROUGH. 

At  this  time  of  year  the  children  are 
interested  in  the  arrival  of  our  birds. 
A  bird  chart,  noting  the  dates  of  their 
arrival,  might  well  be  kept.  By  the  end 
of  March  the  horned  lark,  robin,  blue- 
bird, song  sparrow,  blackbird,  killdeer, 
cowbird  and  some  others  may  have  been 
seen  During  April  the  phoebe,  the 
flicker,  the  cedar  waxwing,  the  swallows, 
the  wrens,  the  thrushes  and  others  soon 
follow. 

Many  of  these  are  very  useful  birds. 
While  interest  is  being  aroused  in  them 
it  would  be  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
impress  upon  the  children  the  great  value 
of  birds  to  man.  Were  it  not  for  the  birds, 
the  insects  in  a  few  years  would  so 
devastate  our  forests,  orchards,  meadows, 
grain  fields  and  gardens  that  there  would 
be  but  little  left.  Kirkland  has  estimated 
that  "one  pair  of  gypsy  moths,  if  un- 
checked, would  produce  enough  progeny 
in  eight  years  to  destroy  all  the  foliage 
in  the  United  States."  A  Canadian 
entomologist  states  that  "a  single  pair  of 
Colorado  beetles  or  potato  bugs,  as  we 
call  them,  would,  without  check,  increase 
n  one  season  to  60,000,000.  At  this  rate 
of  multiplication  the  disappearance  of  the 
potato  plant  would  not  be  long  delayed." 

Other  insects,  also,  increase  very 
rapidly. 

While  man  helps  to  prevent  their 
increase,  yet  it  is  the  birds  that  do  the 
most  to  keep  these  countless  hordes 
from  over-running  the  earth  and  destroy- 
ing our  vegetation. 


Two  Types  of  Bird  Houses. 

As  the  forests  are  becoming  cleared 
and  nesting-places  for  many  of  our  birds 
scarcer,  the  number  of  some  of  our  species 
of  birds  is  becoming  less.  This  can  be 
partially  remedied  by  providing  nesting- 
places  for  some  of  our  very  useful  birds. 
By  comparatively  little  labor  and  expense 
bird-houses  may  be  made  for  such  birds 
as  the  house  wrens,  bluebirds,  chickadees, 
swallows  and  purple  martins,  which  prefer 
apparently  to  remain  near  our  homes.  If 
interest  is  aroused  in  the  boys  and  girls 
they  will  likely  be  glad  to  make  bird 
boxes  in  which  these  birds  will  build 
their  nests,  and  they  will  take  much 
interest  in  watching  the  birds. 

The  bird-houses  need  not  be  elaborate 
affairs  unless  the  children  wish  to  make 
them  so.  A  small,  roughly-constructed 
box  of  proper  dimensions,  with  a  hole 
in  the  side,  will  answer  in  most  cases. 
Even  old  tiles,  hollow  sticks,  cans  covered 
with  bark  or  a  small  box  with  a  hole 
bored  in  one  side,  may  answer.  These 
may  be  placed  around  the  buildings,  on 
posts,  in  the  trees,  or  in  other  places 
where  convenient.  While  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  boxes  be  of  a  definite  size, 
yet  the  following  will  suggest  suitable 
dimensions  for  the  following  birds: 

House  Wren. — Depth  of  box,  6  to  8 
inches;  diameter  of  box,  4  by  4  inches; 
diameter  of  entrance  hole,  of  an  inch 
to  1  inch;  height  of  house  above  the 
ground,  6  to  10  feet. 

Bluebird. — Depth,  8  inches;  diameter, 
5  by  5  inches;  diameter  of  entrance  hole, 
IK  inches;  height  above  the  ground,  5  to 
8  feet. 

White  -  breasted  Swallow  (Tree 
Swallow). — Depth,  6  inches;  diameter,  5 
by  5  inches;  diameter  of  entrance  hole, 


ilA  inches;  height  above  ground,  10  to  15 
feet. 

Chicadee.— Depth,  8  inches;  diameter, 
4  by  4  inches;  diameter  of  entrance  hole.j 
IX  inches;  height  above  ground,  5  to  15, 

feet. 

Purple  Martin. — Colony  house  with 
one  or  more  stories  containing  four,  eight, 
ten  or  more  rooms.  Size  of  each  room: 
Depth,  6  inches;  diameter,  5  to  6  inches: 
diameter  of  entrance  hole,  \)4,  inchts; 
height  above  ground,  14  to  20  feet.  The 
entrance  hole  should  be  near  the  floor 
with  a  platform  three  or  four  inches  wide 
just  under  the  opening. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  fronj 
"Birds  of  Ontario  in  Relation  to  Agri- 
culture," by  C.  W.  Nash,  will  give  souk 
idea  of  how  these  bird-houses  may  .beg 
constructed. 

The  Use  of  Cold-Frames. 

Many  schools  do  not  go  to  the  troublfi 
of  constructing  hot-beds,  but  make  use 
of  cold-frames  to  force  plants  along  ahead  . 
of  the  season,  or  to  harden  tender  plants 
obtained  from  greenhouses  or  hot-beds. 
Cold-frames     are     less     expensive  to 
make  than  hot-beds.    No  excavation  is 
necessary,  no  artificial  heating  is  required, 
and  the  frame  itself  may  be  less  carefully- 
put  together.     Cold-frames  are  placed  I 
on  top  of  the  ground,  and  the  depth  of 
the  frame  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
plants  to  be  grown.    Tomato  plants,  for 
instance,  would  require  a  higher  frame 
than  lettuce  or  radishes.    Ordinarily,  a  I 
12-inch   board  or  plank  is  high  enough 
for  the  north  side,  and  a  6-inch  board  for 
the    south    side.    Sometimes    flats  are 
used  in  these  cold-frames,  in  which  case 
the  board  on  the  north  side  should  be 
16  inches  deep,  and  at  the  south  side  10 
inches.    Flats  are  small,  shallow  boxes» 
in  which  plants  have  been  grown  from 
the  seed,  or  into  which  they  have  been 
transplanted.    The    dimensions    of  the 
cold-frame  will  depend  upon  the  dimens- ' 
sions  of  the  sash  to  be  used.    It  should 
be  possible  in  every  district  to  obtainZj 
an  old  sash  or  storm  window  that  ran 
be  used  on  the  cold-frame.    Where  a  J 
cold-frame  is  being  considered,  the  teacher 
or  pupils  should  first  obtain  the  sash  and 
then  build  their  frame  to  fit  it. 

The  soil  within  the  frame  should  be', 
very  fertile  and  deeply  worked.  General- 
ly speaking,  the  soil  may  be  handled  in 
the  same  way  that  a  gardener  handles 
his  garden  soil  for  intensive  cropping. 
Cold-frames  may  be  used  instead  of  hot- 
beds to  start  seedlings,  but  they  are,  of 
course,  not  as  early  as  the  hot-bed.  Some?, 
crops,  such  as  lettuce  and  radishes,  are 
brought  to  maturity  in  the  cold-frame. 
Melons  and  other  cucurbits  can  be  pro-  • 
duced  in  cold-frames  in  regions  wherej 
the  summers  are  too  short  for  outdoor 
culture. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  operat- 
ing the  cold-frame.    Unless  ventilation_ 
is  provided  and  the  sash  lifted  high  on 
sunny  days,  the  plants  are  likely  to  be 
burned.   

A  Word  With  Teachers. 

Several  good  garden  plans  are  given-, 
in  the  Ontario  Teacher's  Manual  and  a 
number  of  plans  have  been  suggested 
on  this  page  in  the  past.  We  would  like 
to  have  teachers  describe  the  plans- 
adopted  in  their  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  Which  is  the  more  sat  i-- 
factory  a  community  plot  or  a  sufficient' 
number  of  individual  plots  to  give  each 
pupil,  or  pair  of  pupils,  a  miniature 
garden  of  their  own.  We  realize  that  the 
school  garden  is  more  the  exception 
than  the  rule  and  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  favor  the  home  garden  plan. 
We  would  like  to  publish  comment  from 
teachers  on  how  they  handle  this  home- 
garden  work,  how  extensive  they  make 
it,  and  how  they  correlate  it  with  the 
agricultural    work    in    the  school-room.- 

A  description  of  experiments  con-  | 
ducted  last  year  and  how  the  results 
were  used  to  give  color  to  lessons  in  the 
school  room,  would  also  be  interesting 
reading.  We  are  asking  teachers  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  the  task  of  putting 
out  this  department  weekly,  for  only  by 
learning  what  the  needs  are  can  we  make 
the  School  Department  interesting  and 
instructive. 


The  Farmer's  Advocate 
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Every  farm  should  produce  its  own  roughage.  If 
anything  must  be  purchased  let  it  be  concentrates. 


May  the  time  come  speedily  when  farmers'  produce 
will  be  merchandized  rather  than  dumped  on  the  market. 


Watch  out  for  serious  digestive  troubles  when  turning 
live  stock  to  pasture.  Fatalities  frequently  occur  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 


Help  may  be  more  plentiful  again  but  we  fear  the 
men  who  like  to  "lead  the  field"  and  set  a  merry  pace 
have  not  yet  come  back. 


Lloyd  George  is  again  pleading  for  world  peace  and 
freedom  from  the  bondage  of  hate  and  suspicion — and 
who  could  plead  a  greater  cause? 


Even  tlie  nust  sanguine  do  not  look  for  high  cheese 
prices  this  season.  In  such  a  time  the  product  should 
be  marketed  to  the  very  best  advantage. 


Successive  cropping  in  the  garden  provides  green 
vegetables  over  a  longer  period.  Plant  some  garden 
seeds  now  and  repeat  again  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 


Has  any  reader  attempted  this  spring  to  buy  a  real 
good  horse  cheaply  and  met  with  success?  Our  ex- 
perience and  observation  lead  us  to  conclude  that  good 
horses  sell  well. 


Middlemen  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  machinery  of 
distribution  but  when  the  middlemen  get  more  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  than  do  the  producers  it  makes  one 
critical  of  the  system. 


Canada  can  well  afford  to  give  the  Government 
railroads  a  "full  and  fair  trial."  Diminishing  deficits 
are  no  worse  than  annual  subsidies  to  struggling  rail- 
road companies  privately  owned. 


The  theory  of  co-operation  has  been  preached  and, 
to  some  extent  practiced,  in  Canada  for  many  years, 
but  we  are  just  beginning  to  understand  the  business 
principles  of  co-operation  which  ensure  success. 


\\  here  alfalfa  can  be  grown  it  is  the  king  of  hay  crops 
and  a  greater  effort  should  be  made  to  produce  it. 
A  farm  can  often  be  won  over  to  alfalfa  by  sowing  a  few 
pounds  of  the  seed  each  year  along  with  the  usual  grass 
mixture. 


A  cheese  board  is  a  good  institution  when  the  cheese 
are  sold  on  it.  However,  so  much  cheese  is  sold  on  the 
street,  and  at  a  higher  price  than  the  best  bid  on  the 
board,  that  cheese  board  quotations  are  not  a  true 
indication  of  the  market. 


United  States  is  hoarding  her  gold  and  wealth  while 
Europe  is  pleading  for  credit  and  an  opportunity  to 
recover.  The  war  made  United  States  the  banker 
of  the  world  and  her  moral  obligations  to  humanity 
will  not  be  discharged  until  the  great  Republic  lends  a 
hand  in  rehabilitating  the  shattered  nations  of  the  Old 
World. 


The  people  have  to  pay  when  the  railroads  do  not; 
and  the  people  have  to  pay  the  railroad  bill  whether  the 
roads  are  privately  or  Government  owned.  The  only 
difference  is  that  more  efficient  management  is  usually 
practiced  under  private  ownership,  but  we  have  had 
examples  of  inefficient  management  under  private  owner- 
ship in  Canadian  railroad  history  that  would  make  the 
public  cheer  for  the  Government  lines. 


Milk  Producers  Should  Unite. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  a  special  article  appears, 
dealing  with  the  necessity  for  united  action  on  the  part 
of  milk  producers  of  Ontario  in  the  matter  of  a  strong 
co-operative  dairy  marketing  organization  that  will 
render  to  the  dairy  farmer  and  others  who  may  be 
producing  milk  for  sale,  their  full  measure  of  return  for 
the  capital  and  labor  expended.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  necessity  of  more  satis- 
factory marketing  machinery.  The  article  itself  does 
not  deal  with  this  aspect  of  the  matter  because  it  must 
be  understood  by  all  thoughtful  dairymen  that  under 
our  present  system,  goods  are  neither  paid  for  according 
to  their  quality  nor  is  the  producer,  whose  hard  work 
and  equally  hard  earned  capital  makes  these  products 
possible  for  the  markets  of  the  world  and  our  own 
consumers,  paid  according  to  the  real  tone  of  the  market 
which  they  ultimately  reach.  Our  farm  products, 
including  milk,  cheese  and  butter,  are  largely  dumped 
on  the  market  with  results  that  are  by  no  means  satis- 
factory and  it  is  high  time  that  some  action,  emanating 
from  the  producers  themselves,  was  taken  to  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  article  referred  to  there  are  at 
present  two  organizations  aiming  in  this  direction,  but, 
unfortunately,  their  progress  is  slow  by  reason  of  condi- 
tions which  have  existed  until  recently  within  the  dairy 
industry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  provides  the  opportunity  for  a  larger  and 
more  truly  co-operative  organization  to  be  formed, 
dairymen  will  study  it  closely  and  back  up  most  strongly 
everything  that  is  good  in  it.  There  will  be  serious 
opposition,  of  course,  but  too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  if  the  milk  producers  of 
Ontario  once  decide  to  put  this  thing  across,  there  is 
no  power  on  earth,  short  of  unfair  legislation,  that  can 
stop  them.  May  we  urge  dairymen  to  read  this  article 
carefully  and  consider  the  one  way  out. 

"The  Farmer's  Advocate"  is  committed  to  nothing 
but  sound  co-operative  principles.  These  are  clearly- 
enunciated  in  the  article,  we  believe,  together  with 
some  practical  suggestions  which  we  hope  may  find 
favor  with  producers. 


Keep  Out  the  Riffraff. 

Canada  needs  immigrants.  She  needs  able,  in- 
telligent, industrious  farmers  who  are  anxious  to  make 
a  home  in  Canada,  settlers  who  are  willing  to  obey 
our  laws  and  citizens  who  will  be  satisfied  with  Cana- 
dian customs  and  institutions.  We  already  have  an 
element  with  us  who  are  dangerous  and  mischievous. 
There  are  no  red  flags  floating  publicly  at  present  but 
the  propaganda  is  being  spread,  and  left-wings  are  being 
formed  in  the  labor  parties  throughout  the  land  with 
the  express  purpose  of  ultimately  controlling  the  situa- 
tion and  enforcing  the  same  demoralizing  policies  that 
have  already  brought  Russia  to  ruin.  Canadian  workers 
whether  they  be  in  the  factory  or  on  the  farm  are 
naturally  a  law-abiding,  people,  respectful  of  the  rights 
of  others  and  living  in  the  hope  that  through  industry 
and  thrift  they  will  eventually,  if  not  at  present,  be 
property  owners  and  free-holders. 

If  we  cannot  secure  settlers  from  the  United  States, 
Great  Brjtain,  Ireland  or  Scandinavia  we  had  better 
shut  the  doors  and  bar  them,  for  the  people  of  Central 
Europe  who  are  looking  for  adoption  are  not  the  class 
who  will  contribute  to  development  and  prosperity 
in  Canada.  All  immigrants  should  be  scieened  and 
hand-picked.  United  States  is  barring  the  undesirables 
so  they  will,  by  stealth  and  deceit,  try  to  enter  Canada. 
They  will  not  be  looking  for  land  and  a  place  in  the 
country  to  make  a  home.  Their  first  and  impelling 
ambition  is  to  gather  around  a  red  flag  and  there  set 
up  little  soviet  kingdoms  which  they  hope  in  time  will 
rule  the  country.  We  need  immigrants  but  they  must 
be  carefully  hand-picked  if  we  would  not  add  still  more 


fuel  to  the  smoldering  communism  now  being  fanned 
by  not  a  few  radicals  who,  unfortunately,  are  already 
with  us. 


Shoddy  Versus  Sheep. 

The  disappearance  of  sheep  from  the  countryside 
is  accounted  for  in  many  ways  but  the  reasons  advanced 
are  usually  those  inconsequential  and  superficial 
obstacles  that  are  occasionally  noticed  and  commonly 
discussed.  The  actual  causes  of  the  sheep  decline  are 
real  but  of  a  nature  that  makes  them  less  apparent 
than  the  ravages  of  dogs  which  periodically  alarm  the 
neighborhood.  Shoddy  has  killed  more  sheep  than  dogs 
ever  did  and  the  carelessness  of  butchers  combined 
with  the  nefarious  practice  indulged  in  by  caterers  and 
restauranteurs  of  serving  mutton  in  lieu  of  lamb  has 
sickened  the  public  taste  for  one  of  the  choicest  kinds 
of  meat  that  can  be  placed  upon  the  table. 

Farmers  will  not  raise  sheep,  however  much  the 
farmers  may  need  them  as  weed  destroyers,  until  the 
product  of  the  flock  brings  in  ample  revenue  and  is 
sufficiently  remunerative.  Nevertheless  while  wool 
is  begging  for  a  market  junk  dealers  are  becoming 
millionaires  because  manufacturers  are  converting 
worked-over  wool  into  fabrics  and  the  800,000,000 
people  of  the  temperate  zone  are  content  to  clothe  them- 
selves with  shoddy  rather  than  virgin  wool. 

The  entire  wo?l  clip  of  the  world  if  made  un- 
adulterated into  woolen  fabric  would  scarcely  supply 
the  people  of  the  temperate  zone  with  a  pair  of  knee 
breeches  each;  but  by  working  over  old  rags,  using 
clippings  and  In  other  ways  reducing  the  demand  for 
virgin  wool  the  market  for  the  annual  wool  clip  is  kept 
depressed  and  sheep  raisers  know  not  why. 

The  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of  America 
is  fighting  valiantly  for  a  "truth  in  fabric"  law  and  .1 
Bill  is  now  before  the  Senate  asking  that  fabrk-  be 
branded  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  what  they  contain. 
No  effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  the  use  of  shoddy 
in  woolen  goods  but  the  wool  producers  of  America 
are  fighting  to  have  all  fabrics  branded  so  the  pur- 
chasers may  know  whether  they  are  buying  a  product 
of  pure  virgin  wool  or  goods  that  contain  shoddy. 
Legislation  embodying  this  safeguard  is  obviously  in 
the  interest  of  all  classes.  A  resolution  presenting 
the  facts  should  be  brought  before  the  Legislatives  of 
this  Dominion  and  finally  an  Act  should  be  passed  by 
the  Federal  House  safeguarding  the  interests  of  pro- 
ducers of  wool  and  the  wearers  of  woolen  garments 


General  Live  Stock  Policy  Needed. 

There  are  several  movements  on  foot  in  Canada  at 
the  present  time  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  the  live 
stock  industry  and  the  establishment  of  Canadian  live 
stock  and  live  stock  products  on  a  firmer  basis  in  British 
and  foreign  markets.  The  average  producer  who  is 
not  closely  in  touch  with  these  various  efforts  in  his 
behalf  and  who  is  interested  perhaps  in  only  one  of  the 
matters  under  discussion,  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  con- 
fused with  the  many  efforts  made  to  work  up  his  en- 
thusiasm in  order  that  a  particular  scheme  may  be 
generally  acceptable  all  over  the  country.  He  is  con- 
fronted at  present,  for  instance,  with  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  place  Canadian  dairy  products  on  a 
more  favorable  basis  in  the  British  market.  The 
Dairy  Standards  Act  is  being  enforced  in  Ontario  against 
the  will  of  some,  and  the  Dominion  Government  is 
proposing  to  enforce  the  grading  of  dairy  products 
intended  for  export  and  also  to  introduce  hog  grading. 
At  the  same  time,  the  dairyman,  who  in  most  cases  is 
also  a  hog  raiser,  is  besieged  with  appeals  for  a  better 
class  of  bacon  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  compete 
with  Denmark  and  Ireland.  Scrub  bull  campaign^  are 
being  carried  on  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the  milk 
production  per  cow  or  increasing  the  economy  of  beet 
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production.  Simultaneously,  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
among  the  producers  that  prices  for  live  stock  and  for 
all  farm  products  are  unnecessarily  low  and  efforts  to 
bring  about  improvement  which  mean  even  small 
expenses  are  subject  to  much  criticism.  Such  criticism 
comes  largely  from  those  who  are  uninformed  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  all  these  movements  and  the  necessity  of 
taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  better  our 
position.  Nevertheless,  the  general  doubt  as  to  what 
will  happen  to  the  British  embargo  on  Canadian  cattle 
and  the  keen  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  American  market 
for  our  live  cattle  and  other  agricultural  products  have 
combined,  with  other  factors,  such  as  the  difficulty  on 
our  part  of  competing  on  even  terms  with  the  cheap 
production  in  the  Argentine  and  other  countries  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  to  bewilder  the  average  man  on 
the  farm.  In  short,  there  seems  to  be  no  general  policy 
of  live  stock  development  which  we  are  following  and 
which  he  can  get  hold  of  so  as  to  understand  the  various 
movements  that  are  taking  place.  We  make  a  drive  in 
the  direction  of  bacon  hogs  and  another  in  the  direction 
of  co-operative  marketing  and  at  the  same  time  we 
enthuse  over  some  experimental  shipments  of  chilled 
beef  to  Britain;  while  the  figures  that  stare  the  eastern 
producer  in  the  face  are  such  as  to  indicate  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  can  raise  and  fit  an  animal  for  the  British 
market  on  even  terms  with  the  producer  of  other 
countries. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  our  Governments  to  work  out  a 
general  policy  of  live  stock  improvement  in  Canada  and 
submit  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  producer  and 
oihers  interested?  Let  us  get  an  idea  of  the  whole  plan 
and  then  we  can  pass  a  more  intelligent  opinion  as  to 
the  details.  Some  wise  person  may  have  the  whole 
story  in  the  back  of  his  head,  but  lights  that  are  hid 
under  a  bushel  are  seldom  useful.  The  opinion  is  held 
in  some  places  that  hog  raising  and  dairying  are  the  two 
biggest  ends  of  the  Canadian  live  stock  industry.  They 
hold  that  we  have  the  opportunity  for  both  bacon 
production  and  competition  with  the  world  in  dairy 
products,  but  that  we  must  reconstruct  our  marketing 
machinery  and  improve  the  quality  of  our  bacon  if  we 
are  to  succeed.  If  is  held  also  that  Ontario  can  never 
make  the  most  out  of  the  beef  industry  unless  we  adopt 
the  policy  of  finishing  the  more  cheaply  produced  steers 
from  the  west;  and  that  as  a  finishing  ground  we  can 
compete  with  other  countries  successfully.    The  opinion 


is  also  expressed  that  there  is  little  use  in  campaigning 
against  the  scrub  bull  until  we  take  steps  to  develop  a 
veal  market  so  that  the  scrub  bull  can  be  eliminated  in 
large  measure  at  a  very  early  age.  There  is  claimed  to 
be  abundant  opportunity  in  Canada  for  the  development 
of  sheep  raising,  but  heretofore  we  have  considered 
these  things  as  more  or  less  separate  problems.  Why 
is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  and 
looking  into  the  future  as  best  we  may,  lay  down  a 
policy  of  live  stock  development  that  will  enable  us  to 
utilize  our  resources  most  economically.  Our  Govern- 
ments should  take  the  lead  generally  as  they  have  in 
specific  problems. 


Nature's  Diary. 

By  A.  Brooker  Klugh,  M.  A. 

Some  of  tht  early-breeding  birds  are  now  laying  their 
eggs,  and  some,  such  as  the  Prairie  Horned  Lark  have 
hatched  out  their  first  brood.  The  young  of  altricial 
birds,  that  is  those  species  which  are  hatched  with 
a  very  scanty  covering  of  down-feathers  and  are  raised 
in  a  nest,  appear  to  be  much  less  well-fitted  to  withstand 
low  temperatures  than  the  young  of  prococial  birds, 
that  is  those  which  have  a  dense  covering  of  down  when 
hatched  and  which  leave  the  nest  at  once,  and  the 
question  why  all  the  early-breeding  species  are  altricial 
has  often  presented  itself  to  ornithologists.  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  given  by  some  very  interesting  experi- 
ments on  the  bodily  heat  of  young  animals  which  have 
recently  been  made  by  Professor  Leichtentritt  of  the 
University  of  Hambourg. 

In  these  experiments  on  the  young  of  dogs,  cats, 
guinea-pigs,  fowls,  sparrows  and  thrushes  tests  were 
made  by  means  of  an  oxygen  respiration  apparatus  and 
a  sensitive  thermometer. 

In  the  case  of  kittens  and  guinea-pigs  the  amount  of 
heat  appeared  to  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  animal, 
which  in  turn  depended  upon  the  number  in  the  litter. 
Strong  animals  are  born,  as  a  rule,  with  a  fully  developed 
system  for  heat  regulation,  and  weaker  ones  also  show 
traces  of  such  a  system,  since  when  the  temperature  of 
the  outer  air  falls  they  show  an  increasing  use  of  oxygen 
but  one  which  is  insufficient  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the 
body  for  a  very  long  time.  By  the  time  they  are  twenty- 
four  hours  old,  however,  the  young  animals  were  always 
found  to  have  developed  the  power  of  producing  heat 
in  the  blood  to  such  an  extent  that  when  there  was  a 
very  great  fall  of  temperature  the  increase  of  oxygen 
used  was  fully  ninety-six  per  cent.  more. 

In  the  case  of  small  chicks  the  results  were  similar. 
Chickens  with  a  body  temperature  of  35°  Centigrade 
maintained  that  temperature  until  the  outer  air  had 
cooled  down  to  19°C,  but  by  the  time  the  air  had  cooled 
to  14°  C.  their  body  temperature  had  fallen  to  20°C. 

Different  results  were  obtained  in  the  case  of  altricial 
birds.  Young  sparrSws,  whether  still  quite  naked  and 
blind,  or  whether  two  weeks  old  and  full-fledged,  ex- 
hibited only  a  very  slight  and  insignificant  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  when  the  temperature  fell 
from  31°C.  to  18°C.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
air  fell  from  18°C.  to  10°C,  which  latter  temperature 
not  infrequently  occurs  at  the  time  when  the  first 
broods  of  many  kinds  of  birds  are  hatched,  the  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  and  the  temperature  of  the  blood  showed 
a  marked  decrease.  But,  whereas  the  young  kittens 
and  chicks  were  reduced  by  this  temperature  to  a  con- 
dit  ion  of  numbness  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  restore 
them  even  by  artificial  heat,  the  young  sparrows  and 
thrushes  bore  this  degree  of  cold  with  ease. 

This  imperfect  heat  equilibrium  in  altricial  birds, 
instead  of  being  a  weakness,  is  really  a  valuable  adaption. 
Even  on  fine  warm  days  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  the 
parent  birds  to  get  enough  food  for  their  brood,  while  on 
cold  and  rainy  days,  such  as  are  so  frequent  in  spring, 
the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased,  since  on  such  days 
insects  creep  into  hiding-places.  On  such  days,  too, 
the  adult  birds  need  more  food  for  themselves  to  main- 
tain their  own  body  temperature.  If  the  young  like- 
wise needed  more  food  under  these  conditions  the 
parents  would  probably  be  taxed  beyond  their  utmost 
endeavors,  but  because  of  the  lessened  oxygen  consump- 
tion of  the  young  birds  under  the  influence  of  cold  their 
need  of  food  is  correspondingly  diminished. 


From  Producer  to  Consumer — as 
Directly  as  Possible. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  fact  that  wheat  has  risen  in  price,  now  that  it 
has  left  the  farmer's  hands,  is  noT.  pleasing  news  to  the 
farmer,  who  will  see  a  few  others  reaping  where  he, 
very  literally,  has  sown,  nor  is  it  pleasing  to  the  con- 
sumer. This  fact  is  but  an  example  of  a  very  widespread 
evil  in  our  economic  (or  perhaps  non-economic  is  the 
better  term)  system. — the  number  of  hands  through 
which  commodities  pass  on  their  way  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer,  each  link  in  the  long  chain  taking  all 
the  profit  that  the  business  will  bear. 

One  receives  rather  a  shock  when  he  finds  out  the 
actual  first  cost  of  many  commodities.  A  short  time 
ago  I  was  informed  on  what  I  take  to  be  good  authority 
that  the  cost  for  material,  labor,  and  overhead  on  a 
certain  article  of  furniture  Was  $27.50,  while  the  price 
charged  by  the  retailer  was  §150.  Another  commodity 
sold  by  the  manufacturer  at  18  cents  per  pound  cost  the 
consumer  SI  per  pound.  A  little  while  ago  the  fishermen 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  were  receiving  8  cents  each 
for  mackerel  averaging  two  pounds  in  weight,  and  these 


?a"f  fish.  after  passing  through  the  buyer,  a  line  of 
jobbers,  and  the  retailer,  cost  the  consumer  50  cents - 
and  were  pretty  stale  at  that!  The  farmer  sells  his' 
hides  at  (— )?  per  pound  and  pays  (— )?  for  a  pair  of 
Loots  I  leave  the  reader  to  fill  in  the  figures  according 
to  his  own  experience. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  some 
manufactured  article  involving  the  use  of  several  kinds 
of  raw  material  from  the  source  of  supply  of  the  raw 
materials  to  the  final  purchaser  of  the  article  and  to  show 
the  number  of  hands  through  which  each  of  the  com- 
ponent materials  passed,  and  the  number  of  hands 
through  which  the  finished  article  passed,  and  the  profit 
which  was  e'xacted  at  each  step.  This  is  a  matter  to 
which  our  political  economists  might  well  devote  their 
attention,  instead  of  to  the  compilation  of  "index 
figures"  of  the  cost  of  commodities  last  November  as" 
compared  with  the  figures  for  November  1920. 

It  may  be  argued  that  our  industrial  system  is  so 
highly  developed  and  so  complex  that  direct  dealing 
between  producer  and  consumer  is  out  of  the  question. 
In  the  case  of  many  commodities  this  is  unquestionably 
true,  but  it  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  there  are  very 
few  trade  transactions  in  which  some  of  the  numerous- 
middlemen  might  not  be  eliminated  with  great  benefit 
both  to  producer  and  consumer.  An  extreme  example 
of  a  reaction  against  a  complex  economic  system  is  seen 
in  the  practice  which  has  recently  been  adopted  by  many 
of  the  farmers  of  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States  of 
burning  corn  as  fuel.  This  practice  has  raised  a  howl 
from  people  who  claim  that  corn  is  a  food  and  that  it 
is  wicked  to  burn  food.  These  people  are  not  those  who 
raise  the  corn,  neither  do  they  buy  the  coal  for  the  fanner 
of  the  middle  west  and  pay  the  prices  he  has  to  pay,  and 
without  doubt  the  farmer  is  justified  in  using  corn  39 
fuel  when  it  is  more  economical  to  do  so  rather  than  sell 
his  corn  and  buy  coal. 

This  matter  of  the  lessening  of  the  cost  of  commodities 
by  means  of  a  more  direct  connection  between  producer 
and  consumer  takes  on  an  urgent  aspect  at  the  present 
time.  Germany  is  rebuilding  her  industrial  organization 
and  is  making  every  effort  to  re-establish  her  export 
trade. _  The  German  traveller  is  already  in  Canada, 
sometimes  representing  a  "Swiss"  house,  sometimes  a 
"Dutch"  house,  and  sometimes  not  saying  what  parti- 
cular country  he  represents  but  drawing  attention  only 
to  the  values  he  offers  and  the  long  credit  he  extends. 
And  because  of  the  low  rate  of  the  mark  he  is  able  to 
offer  very  good  values  indeed,  so  good  in  fact  that  unless 
our  industrial  system  is  overhauled  German  goods 
will  gain  a  foothold  in  Canada,  which  will  not  be  for 
the  good  of  either  our  producers,  manufacturers  or, 
ultimately,  of  our  consumers.  Vigilante. 


Why  Red  Clover  Does  Not  Give  a 
Good  Stand. 

By  Prof.  W.  J.  Squirrell,  O.  A.  C. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  catches  and  good  crops 
of  red  clover  to-day  as  compared  with  years  ago  is  due 
it  seems  to  me,  not  to  one  distinct  cause  but  to  several. 

The  shortage  of  barnyard  manure  on  many  farms  and 
the  humus  which  would  have  resulted  from  its  decom- 
position has  been  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
farmers  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  good  stands 
of  red  clover  and  good  crops  afterwards.  We  have  good 
evidence  at  Guelph  from  the  number  of  letters  received 
from  correspondents  that  this  shortage  of  barnyard 
manure  is  not  uncommon  on  many  Ontario  farms. 
Farmers  who  have  understood  this  condition  and  who 
have  increased  the  humus  content  of  their  soils  by  grow- 
ing green  crops  and  plowing  them  under,  have  often 
found  that  they  were  still  unable  to  grow  red  clover 
successfully.  The  explanation  has  usually  been  that 
in  the  decomposition  of  these  crops  the  soil  has  become 
acid,  a  condition  that,  unless  it  is  corrected,  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  grow  red  clover  with  success.  The 
remedy  is  to  use  lime  and  where  it  is  needed  to  improve 
the  drainage.  Many  farmers  are  finding  that  the 
application  of  lime  very  much  improves  their  chances 
of  getting  a  good  stand  of  red  clover.  The  presence  of 
ihis  acid  is  too  detrimental  to  the  bacterial  growth  so 
necessary  for  growing  red  clover  and  other  legumes. 

Inoculation  of  the  seed  before  sowing  will  be  found, 
in  many  cases,  helpful  in  obtaining  better  stands  and 
larger  hay  and  pasture  yields.  This  may  be  true  even 
on  soils  that  have  regularly  grown  red  clover.  The  acid 
condition  formed  in  the  soil  and  the  toxic  effect  of  the 
residues  of  other  plants  may  have  seriously  impaired  the 
vitality  of  these  organisms. 

The  labor  problem  of  late  years  has  not  helped  the  red 
clover  situation.  Shortage  of  labor  has,  at  times, 
caused  the  sowing  of  red  clover  on  a  none  too  well 
prepared  seed-bed.  No  crop  requires  better  soil  pre- 
paration before  sowing  than  red  clover.  Owing  largely  > 
to  season,  the  quality  of  red  clover  seed  produced  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years  has  hardly  been  up  to  the 
average.  This  seed  has  not  shown  more  impurities 
than  seed  previously  grown  but  has  had  a  higher  per- 
centage  of  deadish  brown  seeds — seeds  low  in  vitality. 

Some  farmers  have  thought  that  in  Ontario  we  were  1 
suffering  from  a  disease  akin  to  what  is  known  in  Europe  ; 
as  clover  sickness.    This  condition  on  that  continent 
being  brought  about  by  growing  clover  too  frequently  i 
on  the  same  soil.    No  legume  does  its  best  if  grown 
often  in  the  presence  of  its  own  dead  bodies.    We  have 
not  yet  reached  a  point  in  our  growing  of  this  crop  where 
we  need  fear  that  too  frequent  growing  of  red  clover  has 
caused  clover  sickness. 
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Strong  Co-operative  Dairy  Marketing  Organization  Needed. 

Present  Organizations  Should  Unite.      Sound  Co-operative  Principles  Outlined.     Opportunity  Now  for  United  Action. 


THERE  is  probably  no  more  important  and  in- 
teresting phase  of  agriculture  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  at  the  present  time  than  the  development 
of  co-operative  marketing  agencies  and  the  trend 
toward  organization  throughout  the  industry.  In  no 
branch  is  this  movement  more  important  or  more 
noticeable,  perhaps,  than  in  connection  with  dairying; 
and  the  last  five  years  have  witnessed  a  very  marked 
change  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  producers.  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate"  has  followed  this  change  with 
great  care  and,  believing  co-operative  marketing, 
conducted  on  sound  principles,  under  good  manage- 
ment, and  with  protection  for  the  individual  member 
of  a  society  or  company,  to  be  for  the  betterment  of 
all  concerned,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  encourage  all 
such  efforts  that  appeared  to  be  properly  grounded 
and  even  to  urge,  on  occasion,  that  further  efforts 
of  a  more -lasting  and  permanent  character  be  under- 
taken by  the  producers  on  their  own  behalf. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  milk 
producers  of  Ontario  have  reached  a  very  critical 
period  in  the  matter  of  organization,  and  unless  they 
will  agree  to  unite  for  a  common  purpose  from  the 
standpoint    of    the  in- 
dustry of  the  whole  Pro- 
vince, instead  of  merely 
for  such  local  benefits  as 
a  local  association  alone 
may  bring  them,  there  is 
clanger  of  a  multiplicity 
of    organizations  which 
hay  very  easily  defeat  the 
very  purpose  for  which 
they  were  formed.  There 
art'  at  present  in  Ontario 
two   organizations  which 
may  be  said  to  be  partially- 
covering  the  field  of  dairy 
marketing,  and  although 
both  have  made  progress, 
neither  can   be  said  to 
liave  been  oustandingly 
successful.       Both  com- 
bined are  scarcely  touch- 
ing   the    fringe    of  the 
problem,  and  now  there 
is  talk  of  a  third  organ- 
ization to  be  more  comprehensive  in  scope  than  either 
and  which  will  have  the  assistance  for  organization 
purposes  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Minister,  Hon.  Manning  W. 
Doherty.    Not  so  long  ago  dairymen  in  Ontario  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  story  of  co-operative 
marketing  as  it  is  carried  on  in  California,  where  agri- 
cultural conditions  may  differ  markedly  from  our  own 
luit  where  human  nature  is  the  same.    We  have  for 
some  years  felt  that  ultimately  it  would  become  im- 
perative on  the  part  of  Ontario  dairymen  to  adopt 
the    very  [same    fundamentals  of   organization,  but 
Save  doubted  whether  any  organization  hitherto  formed 
Jfas  in  a  position  to  put  these  principles  into  effect, 
except  gradually  and  after  a  great  deal  of  educational 
work  among  its  members.    There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
World  that  the  idea  of  commodity  organizations  based 
Spon  the  non-profit  principle,  with  a  strong  contract 
between  the  association  and  its  members  and  a  central 
selling  organization  in  which  is  vested  the  marketing 
machinery  of  the  produce  of  many  locals,  is  a  sound  one 
and  the  one  which  in  the  end  has  the  best  chance  of 
success;  but  the  difficulty  with  organizations  already 
formed  has  been  that  they  have  been  so  hampered 
financially,  as  a  result  of  their  voluntary  method  of 
organization,  that  they  have  been  unable  to  put  into 
effect  these  principles  which  every  leader  in  agriculture 
knows  to  be  sound. 

Readers  of  this  paper  may  have  thought  that  we 


should  have  dealt  at  an  earlier  date  with  the  proposal 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Doherty.  If  we  did  not  do  so  it  was 
not  because  we  did  not  believe  that  he  has  the  right  idea 
in  mind,  but  because  it  was  a  little  difficult  for  us  to 
see  just  how  a  new  organization  would  nick  in  with 
those  already  formed.  Since  the  proposal  was  first 
made  last  summer  there  have  been  some  changes  in 
the  situation,  and  we  believe  that  we  are  quite  justified 
in  supporting  a  big  central  selling  organization  for  the 
handling  of  dairy  products  and  in  advising  readers  that 
in  no  other  way  that  we  can  see,  will  they  come  so 
near  realizing  the  cost  of  production  for  their 
products. 

The  two  organizations  which  we  already  have  and 
which  have  for  two  or  three  years  been  attempting  to 
reach  a  solution  to  the  dairy  marketing  problem  in 
Ontario,  are  the  Ontario  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  the  United  Dairymen  Co-operative  Ltd.  The  first 
of  these  associations  was  organized  some  three  years 
ago  and  grew  directly  out  of  the  formation  of  several 
local  associations  among  producers  to  the  city  milk 
markets  and  for  the  condensed  and  milk  powder  factories. 
With   no   stable   membership   this   organization  was 


The  Very  Large  Financial  Interests  of  the  Milk  Producers  of  Ontario  Should  be  Protected  by  a 
Strong  Co-operative  Marketing  Organization. 

nevertheless  able  to  save  many  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  milk  producers  of  Ontario,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  its  members  saw  the  need  of  co-operating  with 
cheese-milk  and  cream  producers.  Only  at  their  last 
annual  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  directorate 
should  be  enlarged  to  include  representatives  from 
these  branches  of  dairying,  with  the  idea  that  ultimately 
this  association  would  be  able  to  speak  absolutely  for 
the  100,000  milk  producers  in  Ontario.  Machinery  has 
not  yet  been  developed,  however,  whereby  the  Ontario 
Milk  Producers'  Association  can  exercise  any  appreciable 
direct  influence  on  the  price  of  milk  in  Ontario,  although 
as  stated  before  it  has  been  the  means  of  saving  producers 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  If  it  has  not  done  more  to 
date  it  has  been  the  fault  of  circumstances  rather  than 
with  the  idea  and  possibilities  back  of  it.  One  step  in 
advance  was  taken  when  it  was  decided  to  raise  the 
necessary  money  to  finance  it  by  means  of  an  assessment 
from  each  member  according  to  his  interest  in  the 
association,  but  so  far  this  has  not  panned  out  as  it 
ought  to  do,  for  reasons  which  cannot  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  plan  itself.  The  main  point  to  be  considered 
here  is  that  this  organization  aims  to  assist  not  only 
the  city  milk  producer  but  every  milk  producer  in  the 
Province,  and  would  either  be  materially  affected  by  a 
new  organization  or  would  prejudice  the  success  of  the 
larger  organization,  unless  common  ground  could  be 
found  for  both. 

The  other  organization  to  which  reference  has  been 


made,  namely,  the  United  Dairymen  Co-operative 
Limited,  has  now  been  operating  in  Eastern  Ontario 
for  two  seasons  as  a  central  selling  organization  for  the 
cheese  industry  alone.  It  was  established  to  place  the 
auction  selling  of  cheese  on  a  fair  graded  basis  and  to 
do  away  with  the  undoubted  evils  that  now  surround 
the  selling  of  Ontario  cheese  on  the  local  cheese  boards. 
It  has  been  successful  in  developing  a  fair  and  square 
auction  in  Montreal,  where  prices  in  excess  of  most 
cheese  boards— and  probably  all— have  been  secured, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  producers- own 
organization  and  of  having  developed,  instead  or 
strangling,  competition  among  the  export  buyers. 
Undoubtedly  this  organization  is  being  built  up  with 
the  expectation  that  ultimately  it  may  occupy  first 
place  as  a  selling  agency  for  dairy  products  in  Ontario, 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  having  been  laid  open 
to  all  kinds  of  unscrupulous  opposition  m  which  politics 
have  played  no  small  part;  and,  more  important  still,  ot 
having  been  organized  along  lines  that  sooner  or  later 
must  be  changed  to  those  conforming  more  strictly  to 
fundamental  co-operative  principles.  The  truth  ot 
the  latter  statement  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in 

beginning  the  organi- 
zation of  machinery  to 
handle  cheese  from 
Western  Ontario  this 
year,  it  is  proposed  to 
follow  more  closely  the 
California  plan,  which  has 
hitherto  been  considered 
as  too  abrupt  a  step  to  be 
taken  for  some  time  by 
an  Ontario  organization. 

The  point  of  the  above 
two  paragraphs  is  that 
both  the  existing  organi- 
zations referred  to  are  all 
right  as  far  as  they  go. 
However  thoroughly  the 
leaders  in  each  may  have 
thought  out  the  future, 
the  fact  remains,  never- 
theless, that  before  either 
one  can  be  said  to  have 
reached  a  solid  bottom  of 
fundamentals,  re-organ- 
ization must  take  place.    The  future  has  been  left  to 
take  care  of  itself,  while  the  organizations  themselves 
have,  like  Topsy,  just  "growed."    We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  while  the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
is  timely  and  based  upon  solid  groundwork,  it  forces  the 
dairymen  of  the  Province  to  make  a  decision  as  to  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  the  two  organizations  they 
already  have.    To  retain  all  three  will  only  mean  that 
the  progress  of  each  will  be  retarded.    No  doubt  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  has  considered  this  phase  of 
the  question  and  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  new 
organization  which  he  proposes,  will  affect  the  others  to 
their  disadvantage,  or  be  affected  itself,  unless  a  compre- 
hensive plan  is  adopted  which  will  take  care  of  the 
whole  situation. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  while  both  organ" 
izations  already  in  existence  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
useful  work  and  could  continue  to  bring  many  benefits  to 
the  producer,  neither  is  organized  on  what  might  be 
termed  as  absolutely  sound  co-operative  basis;  while 
both  are  developing  in  a  direction  which  would  ulti- 
mately carry  them  either  into  an  amalgamation  or  a 
conflict,  even  though  there  were  no  third  organization 
in  the  offing,  more  comprehensive  than  either  and 
based  upon  tried  and  proven  co-operative  principles. 
We  are  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  logical  way 
out  of  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  for 

Continued  on  page  556. 


The  Co-operative  Ownership  of  Local  Dairy  Factories  is  a  Fundamental  to  the  Greatest  Success  with  Any  Marketing  Organization, 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


Don't  lose  sight  of  quality  when  selecting  feeders 
or  breeding  stock. 

Don't  sell  a  breeding  animal  that  you  would  be 
ashamed  to  use  in  your  own  herd. 

Let  the  calves  and  young  stock  stretch  their  legs  in 
the  sunny  barn-yard.  It  is  better  for  them  than  being 
housed  closely. 

For  the  best  gains  the  lambs  require  a  little  extra 
feed.  Fix  up  a  place  where  they  can  get  oats,  bran  and 
a  little  g"ood  hay,  without  the  ewes  bothering  them. 

If  pasture  is  short,  it  may  be  supplemented  by 
sowing  a  field  to  oats  and  sweet  clover.  This  mixture 
gives  abundance  of  feed  when  other  pasture  crops  are 
drying. 

Before  turning  the  stock  out,  see  that  no  barbed 
wire  or  loose  woven  fence  is  lying  around.  Animals 
are  frequently  injured  by  becoming  entangled  in  loose 
wire. 


Too  heavy  use  of  the  bull  may  tend  to  make  him 
sterile  for  a  time.  A  few  weeks  without  service  with 
good  feeding  and  plenty  of  exercise  has  made  shy  breeders 
sure  again. 


If-a  cow  does  not  clean  within  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  placenta  removed. 
In  doing  this,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the 
attachments. 


During  the  month  of  March,  the  following  figures 
are  the  receipts  of  live  stock  at  Canadian  markets; 
cattle  46,703;  calves,  20,191;  hogs,  71,212;  sheep, 
18,953  and  horses,  2,752. 


The  average  sow  does  not  have  sufficient  milk  to 
carry  a  large  litter  to  the  weaning  stage.  It  pays  to 
commence  feeding  milk,  shorts  and  finely  ground  oats 
just  as  soon  as  the  pigs  can  be  induced  to  take  extra 
feed.  Whole  oats  scattered  in  clean  straw  is  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  little  pigs. 


Foul  in  the  Feet  of  Cattle. 

A  diseased  condition  known  as  foul  in  the  feet  is 
quite  common  in  cattle.  The  term  is  applied  some- 
what indefinitely  to  swelling,  soreness,  rawness  or  the 
formation  of  abscesses  between  the  clouts,  resulting 
in  disorganization  of  tissue. 

The  condition  may  be  attributed  to  either  common 
causes  or  specific  influences.  The  latter  are  a  scrofulous, 
tubercular  and  probably  rheumatic  conditions.  Scro- 
fulous or  tubercular  arthritis  (inflammation  of  a  joint) 
may  affect  the  bones  and  joints  of  the  feet,  causing  a 
condition  very  similar  to  foul  that  is  due  to  local  and 
controlable  conditions. 

The  trouble  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  fixed  between  the  clouts,  giving  rise  to  inflam- 
matory action;  by  over  growth  of  the  hoof  horn  on 
the  inner  side;  by  injuries  of  various  natures,  as  severe 
sprain  of  the  pastern  joint  or  the  joint  of  the  foot.  The 
most  common  cause  is  the  presence  of  filth,  or  repeated 
irritation  between  the  clouts.  It  most  frequently 
affects  the  hind  feet,  caused  by  the  animal  repeatedly 
or  continuously  standing  in  or  walking  through  irritating 
substances,  as  when  cattle  stand  in  stalls  that  are 
not  regularly  cleaned  out,  hence  they  are  compelled 
to  stand  in  liquid  or  semi-liquid  manure.  When  cattle, 
especially  in  the  early  spring,  are  turned  out  into  the 
barn  yard  more  or  less  regularly  for  exercise,  hence 
walk  through  or  stand  in  manure  that  is  more  or  less 
wet  with  melted  snow  or  ice  or  with  rain.  This  being 
frequently  repeated,  the  alternate  wetting  with  irritating 
liquid  and  drying  sets  up  an  inflammation  that  usually 
results  in  suppuration. 

Cattle  pasturing  on  marshy  land,  or  being  com- 
pelled to  walk  through  swampy  or  wet  ground  fre- 
quently, in  order  to  reach  water  or  from  other  causes, 
or  on  land  where  rushes  abound,  are  liable  to  become 
affected  from  the  irritation  due  to  the  repeated  wetness, 
or  the  frequently  repeated  irritation  caused  by  the 
rushes,  or  other  irritating  substances  passing  between 
the  clouts  as  the  cattle  progress. 

The  disease  is  also  noticed  in  cattle  that  are  fre- 
quently compelled  to  walk  through  a  slight  extent  of 
wet  or  muddy  land  for  any  purpose.  In  fact,  any 
condition  that  causes  continuous  or  often  repeated 
irritation  to  the  parts  is  liable  to  cause  the  trouble. 
When  the  disease  is  caused  by  stable  conditions,  the 
hind  feet  are  most  frequently  involved,  but  when  due  to 
outside  conditions  the  fore  feet  are  nearly  as  liable  as 
the  hind. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  is  noticed  to  be  going 
lame,  or  sore  on  one  or  more  of  the  feet,  an  examination 
usually  reveals  the  clouts  more  or  less  separated  from 
each  other.  There  is  usually  more  or  less  tenderness 
and  swelling  of  the  coronet.  When  the  foot  and  between 
the  clouts  are  cleaned  the  tissues  on  the  inner  surface 
of  each  clout  and  the  soft  tissue  between  the  clouts  will 
be  noticed  to  be  swollen  and  tender  to  the  touch.  As 
the  disease  advances  the  lameness  becomes  more  acute; 
the  swelling,  heat  and  tenderness  increased,  and 
eruptions  are  very  liable  to  appear,  the  surface  of  the 
affected  parts  becomes  raw,  or  there  is  the  formation 
of  an  abscess  or  abscesses.  The  animal  lifts  the  foot 
with  a  jerky  motion  when  walking,  and  often  holds 
it  up  with  an  uneasy,  jerky  motion  when  standing,  and 


in  most  cases  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  examine  it  suffi- 
ciently to  determine  the  degree  of  the  trouble  without 
casting  and  securing  the  patient. 

In  some  cases,  especially  those  that  have  been 
neglected,  and  the  cause  allowed  to  continue  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  after  the  first  symptoms  are 
noticeable,  the  inflammation  extends  upwards  and 
involves  the  pastern  joint  as  well  as  the  joint  of  the 
foot.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms  are  very  acute. 
There  are  marked  swelling  and  soreness  of  the  pastern 
joint.  If  but  one  foot  be  involved  the  patient  refuses 
to  put  any  weight  upon  it,  or,  in  many  cases,  to  even 
allow  it  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ground.  If  two 
or  more  feet  be  involved  he  will  lie  most  of  the  time. 
He  suffers  acutely.  There  is  considerable  sympathetic 
fever,  a  well-marked  increase  in  temperature;  the 
pulse  becomes  full  and  frequent,  appetite  impaired, 
and  a  rapid  loss  in  condition.  In  some  cases  the  patient 
succumbs  to  the  pain  of  the  disease  in  a  short  time. 

Treatment. — When  the  disease  is  due  to  a  scrofulous 
or  tubercular  condition,  practically  nothing  can  be  done. 
When  due  to  preventable  or  removal  causes,  when 
treated  in  the  early  stages  it  usually  yields  readily  to 
treatment.  The  first  point  to  be  observed  is  the  removal 
of  the  cause.  This  is  best  done  by  keeping  the  patient 
as  quiet  and  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  thoroughly 
dry,  comfortable  quarters.  All  foreign  substances,  dirt 
and  filth  must  be  removed  from  between  the  clouts,  by 
washing  thoroughly  with  warm  water  to  which  has 
been  added  about  5  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  or  one 
of  the  coal-tar  antiseptics.  The  too  common  practice 
of  cleansing  the  parts  by  pulling  a  rope  back  and  forth 
between  the  clouts  is  extremely  cruel  and  should  not  be 
tolerated.  After  thoroughly  cleansing  the  parts  and 
removing  any  partially  detached  portion  of  horn,  apply 
hot  poultices  of  linseed  meal  or  boiled  turnips.  Change 
the  poultices  at  least  3  times  daily  until  the  acute 
soreness  has  disappeared  and  inflammation  has  become 


Royal  Marquis 

Bred  by  Percy  DeKav.  Klmira.  Ontario,  and  purchased  by  Wallace 
_E.  Gibb,  Embro,  Ontario. 


allayed.  If  any  proud  flesh  be  present  it  should  now 
be  dressed  once  daily  for  3  or  4  days  with  butter  of 
antimony  applied  with  a  feather,  and  then  dressed  3 
times  daily  until  healed  with  1  part  carbolic  acid  to  30 
parts  sweet  oil  or  raw  linseed  oil,  or,  if  in  hot  weather, 
a  lotion  made  of  1  oz.  each  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
acetate  of  lead  in  a  pint  of  water. 

In  cases  where  the  joints  have  become  seriously 
involved,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  amputate  at  the 
joint,  in  order  to  save  the  animal's  life.  This  operation, 
of  course,  should  be  attempted  only  by  a  veterinarian. 

As  with  many  diseases,  prevention  is  better  than 
treatment.  This,  of  course,  consists  in  seeing  that 
cattle  are  not  subjected  to  existing  causes.  Whip. 


A  Drive  for  Mutton  Consumption. 

By  J.  B.-  Spencer,  Ottawa. 

The  sheep  industry  in  Canada  suffers  perhaps  more 
from  small  home  consumption  than  from  any  other  cause- 
Many  thousands  of  householders  never  think  of  using 
mutton  or  lamb  except  as  a  very  occasional  change, 
preferring  beef  or  pork,  or  a  change  from  one  to  the 
other  as  their  meat  diet.  In  Great  Britain  the  situation 
is  entirely  different  inasmuch  as  good  English  mutton 
is  a  highly  appreciated  meat  food.  The  British  con- 
sumer has  learned  to  appreciate  good  mutton,  whereas 
in  Canada  comparatively  few  have  any  real  knowledge 
of  what  good  mutton  is  like.  It  was  the  writer's  good 
fortune  to  secure  the  champion  lamb  carcass  at  the 
Ottawa  Winter  Fair  this  year.  It  was  that  of  a  wether 
lamb.  The  carcass  weighed  fifty-one  pounds,  was  thick, 
round  and  without  a  surplus  of  fat.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  describe  the  quality  of  this  meat.  It  was 
fine  in  the  grain,  exceedingly  tender,  and  the  flavor 
was  entirely  superior  to  any  mutton  one  is  usually 
able  to  purchase.  The  price  of  28  cents  a  pound  was 
paid  for  the  carcass,  but,  it  was  an  economical  purchase 
because  there  was  not  an  ounce  of  wastage,  except  the 
bone,  and  every  morsel  was  keenly  relished.  Comparing 
this  class  of  mutton  with  the  usual  supply  during  most 
of  the  year,  we  have  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of 
why  so  little  mutton  is  used  on  the  tables  of  Canadians. 

From  early  winter  until  well  on  into  the  following 
summer  we  can  get  only  lamb  that  has  been  frozen, 
a>:d  not  only  that,  but  it  has  not  been  grain  fed  and, 


therefore,  not  properly  finished.  Sheep  raisers,  for 
some  reason,  have  paid  little  attention  to  this  phase  of 
marketing,  but,  have  allowed  their  crop  of  lambs,  year 
by  year,  to  be  taken  during  two  or  three  months  of 
autumn,  to  be  frozen  and  put  on  the  market  as  the 
demaad  required.  This  system  is  not  only  destructive 
to  the  mutton  trade,  but  unprofitable  to  the  sheep-raiser, 
for  we  find  that  during  the  three  months  of  September, 
October  and  November,  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
year's  lamb  crop  is  marketed.  At  Toronto,  for  instance, 
in  1921  during  these  three  months,  149,416  lambs  were 
marketed,  while  during  the  remaining  nine  months 
125,573  were  sold.  At  Winnipeg,  23,510  head  were  solgj 
in  the  three  months,  as  against  21,700  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  At  Calgary  there  were  38,000  head  for 
the  three  months,  and  30,800  for  the  other  nine  months. 
Taking  all  of  the  principal  markets  of  Canada  last  year 
there  were  marketed  in  that  three  months'  period 
329,304,  and  during  the  balance  of  the  year  254,033 
sheep  and  lambs. 

A  study  of  the  prices  received  reveals  a  further 
unsatisfactory  side  to  the  system.  At  Toronto  the 
average  price  received  during  September,  October  and 
November  was  $8.81  per  hundred  pounds,  whereas 
the  average  for  the  other  nine  months  was  $12.60  per 
hundred  pounds.  At  Winnipeg  the  figures  were  $8.15 
per  hundred  pounds  for  three  months,  and  $10.66  for 
the  nine  months.  This  ratio  was  borne  out  by  all  of 
the  other  markets.  The  year  1921  may  be  considered 
an  unfair  year  for  a  comparison  of  this  sort,  but  if  we 
take  the  previous  year  the  discrepancy  is  almost  as 
pronounced.  In  1920,  before  the  prices  slumped,  we 
find  that  during  September,  October  and  November  the 
average  price  paid  for  sheep  and  lambs  was  $12.97,  and 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  $17.42.  At  Winnipeg  that 
year  the  figures  were  $9.98  per  hundred  pounds  during 
September,  October  and  November,  and  $14.17  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
proportion  of  the  sheep  marketed  during  the  fall  months 
are  frozen,  but  it  is  known  with  assurance  to  be  high. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  Canadian 
consumer,  so  far  as  mutton  eating  is  concerned,  is 
compelled  to  use  mutton  that  has  been  frozen  and, 
therefore,  of  inferior  quality. 

It  is  also  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  Canadian 
farmer  has  been  content  not  only  to  accept  the  lowest 
prices  all  the  year  for  the  bulk  of  his  lamb  crop,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  more  than  half  of  this  excellent 
meat  to  be  greatly  injured  in  quality  by  allowing  it  to 
be  turned  into  frozen  mutton. 

Referring  again  to  the  British  market,  we  have  a 
fairly  true  comparison  between  the  value  of  fresh-killed 
and  frozen  mutton  and  lamb.  During  the  first  week  of 
January  this  year,  in  London,  home-raised,  fresh-killed 
mutton  brought  15d.  per  pound,  while  frozen  carcasses, 
from  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Argentina  brought 
respectively  6d.,  5d.  and  5d.  per  pound.  In  the  same 
week  freshly  killed  lamb  sold  in  the  same  market  for 
16d.  a  pound  as  compared  with  8d.,  7d.  and  61A<1.  wi- 
the frozen  stock  from  the  three  countries  named.  During 
the  week  of  February  24th  the  difference  between 
fresh-killed  and  frozen  carcasses  was  equally  pro- 
nounced. Mutton  and  lamb  brought  in  that  week  in 
London  14^d.  and  16d.  per  pound  respectively,  when  r- 
the  frozen  mutton  brought  8d.,  7}$d-  and  7d.,  and 
frozen  lamb  lid.,  lOd.  and  lOd.  from  the  three  named 
distant  countries. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  "drives'  of  one  kind 
and  another  to  accomplish  definite  purposes,  lhc 
campaign  that  is  now  being  carried  on  over  the  America* 
continent  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk  and 
milk  products  is  highly  justified,  both  from  an  agri- 
cultural and  health  standpoint,  but  no  more  so  than 
would  a  campaign  to  increase  the  consumption  ot 
mutton  and  lamb.  In  discussing  this  matter  with  a 
meat  merchant,  he  claimed  that  the  householder  wantf 
no  fat  on  his  chops.  It  might  be  further  stated,  that  it 
lambs  and  sheep  were  wisely  fed  and  marketed  through- 
out the  year,  and,  therefore,  consumed  as  freshly  killed, 
there  would  be  little  objection  made  to  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  fat,  because  the  fat  from  such  meat  is 
very  palatable  and  the  lean  of  fine  flavor.  There  does 
seem  to  be  an  opportunity  for  not  only  a  drive  in  this 
direction,  but  also  for  a  more  sane  system  of  marketing. 
It  would  not  require  the  getting  rid  of  the  flock  in  a 
wholesale  fashion  before  winter  arrives,  but  rather  to 
handle  our  sheep  as  we  do  our  hogs  and  cattle  by  dis- 
posing of  them  throughout  the  year  according  to  the 
consumptive  demand,  and  in  this  way  secure  the  price 
that  properly-fed,  freshly-killed  meat  would  command. 
We  have  ample  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  this 
class  of  meat  in  the  prices  that  have  been  paid  in  Toronto 
and  other  markets  during  the  past  winter  for  lambs 
fattened  on  screenings  at  Fort  William.  During  the 
month  of  February  this  stock  brought  as  high  as  $15  a 
hundred,  which  was  fully  $1  above  lambs  that  had 
come  from  farms  without  special  finishing. 

Commenting  on  the  market  situation  in  Toronto 
in  the  month  of  February,  the  Live-Stock  Branch  at 
Ottawa  expresses  the  view  that  a  much  heavier  supply 
of  both  sheep  and  lambs  could  have  been  absorbed 
during  that  month.  This  condition  has  prevailed 
during  March  and  will  continue  until  spring  lambs 
commence  to  go  forward  in  generous  numbers.  At 
Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Toronto  and  other  markets 
during  the  week  ending  March  23rd,  very  few  finished 
sheep  or  lambs  were  offered  and  these  were  quickly 
snapped  up  at  good  prices  while  lean  stock  was  little 
wanted.  At  Toronto  odd  lots  of  choice  lambs  sold  up 
to  $14.50  per  cwt.,  while  inferior  kinds  brought  only 
about  two-thirds  of  this  price.  Sheep  raisers  have  it  a 
their  own  hands  to  greatly  improve  the  mutton  trade, 
and  thus  increase  both  the  bulk  and  value  of  their 
industry. 
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Soil  Requirements  and  Time  of 
Seeding  Alfalfa. 

IniTOR  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  was  much  interested  in  a  question  and  answer 
vhich  appeared  in  the  issue  of  March  30,  regarding  the 
rowing  of  alfalfa.  May  I,  therefore,  offer  my  opinion 
in  two  points  in  this  connection,  namely,  the  soil  re- 
tirements and  the  time  of  seeding. 

In  the  first  place  I  do  not  consider  that  a  rich  soil  is 
ssential  to  the  successful  growing  of  this  crop.  Of 
ourse,  the  correct  soil  conditions  must  exist,  or  else  be 
upplied  before  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained, 
['he  two  outstanding  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
ommonly  neglected  requirements  for  alfalfa  are  a 
ufficient  quantity  of  lime  to  render  the  soil  slightly 
ilkaline,  and  the  presence  of  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria. 

am  growing  alfalfa  on  light  sandy  soil,  where  it  was 
iccessary  to  supply  the  above  conditions  before  sowing. 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  on  light  soils,  at  least, 
ceding  in  the  end  of  July  or  during  the  first  week  of 
\ugust  gives  better  results  than  spring  sowing.  When 
own  late  in  the  season  the  plants  make  rapid  growth 
md  develop  extensive  root  system  and  a  good  top 
>efore  frost  sets  in,  which  helps  them  to  resist  the 
endency  to  winter-killing.  The  ravages  of  grasshoppers 
ire  nothing  at  this  time  in  comparison  with  what  they 
ire  before  midsummer.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
nan  who  sows  alfalfa  in  spring  may,  in  a  good  season, 
lave  a  cutting  the  same  year,  I  fail  to  see  the  advantage 
.shich  he  has  over  one  who  sows  in  July  when  both 
renditions  are  considered.  I  have  verified  these  facts 
t,y  my  own  experiments. 

Norfolk  Co.  George  D.  C.  Smith. 


or  peaty  soil,  which  is  naturally  stronger  in  potash; 
all  these  things  enter  into  the  calculation. 

In  mixing  fertilizers  all  ingredients  should  be  run 
over  a  screen  and  after  being  thoroughly  mixed,  allowed 
to  lie  in  a  heap  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  then 
run  over  the  screen  again  before  bagging. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  S.  C.  H.  Black. 


Mixing  Fertilizers. 

Kmtor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

A  very  excellent  article  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
n  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  from  B.  Leslie  Emslie  on 
he  composition  of  fertilizers.  It  seems  to  me  that 
mless  some  more  explanation  is  given  many  farmers 
nay  be  misled  by  the  statements  in  that  letter-.  Mr. 
Emslie  only  considers  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate 
ind  muriate  of  potash  as  the  ingredients  of  a  mixed 
'ertilizer. 


I  have  had  consul 
rable  experience 
nixing 


Failure  of  Red  Glover. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  failure  of  red  clover  seems  to  follow  wherever 
it  is  cultivated  at  regular  intervals  in  any  short  rotation. 
In  Flanders,  from  whence  red  clover  was  introduced  into 
England,  it  began  to  fail  between  1820  and  1840,  and 
Mr.  Pusey,  writing  in  1840  on  the  Norfolk  system, 
where  clover  and  turnips  were  beginning  to  fail,  says 
with  regard  to  clover:  "The  evil  is  likely  to  increase; 
for  in  Flanders,  where  the  land  has  been  long  tired 
with  its  repetition,  it  has  been  destroyed  in  whole 
districts  by  a  grey  parasitical  plant  called  orobanchc 
and  the  only  cure  has  been  to  cease  growing  clover  in 
those  districts  for  many  years.  In  Norfolk  it  ought  to  re- 
cur every  fourth  year,  according  to  the  locally  approved 
rotation,  but  must  be  substituted  by  grass  seeds  or 
peas.  In  magnesian  limestone  districts  it  fails  on  the 
average  over  four-ninths  of  the  entire  surface  sown;  in 
districts  where  the  soil  is  light  clover  may  be  sown 
only  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  years;  and  on  the 
chalk  wolds  of  Yorkshire  it  has  so  often  and  entirely 
failed  as  to  have  become  almost  totally  abandoned." 

The  failure  of  clover  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
in  Scotland  owing  to  the  practice  of  sowing  rye  grass 
with  the  clover  seed,  and  grazing  the  second  and  some- 
times the  third  year.  In  New  Brunswick,  where  timothy 
is  almost  invariably  part  of  the  hay  crop  with  clover 
sown  as  a  filler,  I  have  not  heard  of  any  failures  such  as 
you  mention  in  "The  Farmer's  Advocate,"  but  I  do 
not  doubt  many  will  be  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  articles  I  have  quoted  from  advise  "rolling, 
pressing  and  liming  the  soil."  When  a  crop  of  roots 
has  been  eaten  off  by  a  flock  of  sheep  a  good  crop  of 
clover  invariably  follows;  this  would  be  rather  difficult 
in  Canada.  The  finest  crop  of  clover  I  have  had  was 
where  the  turnips  were  left  under  the  snow  all  winter, 
and  when  the  spring  came  I  simply  turned  the  cattle 
on  and  let  them  eat  them  off.  My  neighbors  said  nothing 
would  ever  grow,  but  the  oats  were  over  50  bushels 
an  acre,  and  the  clover  all  one  could  wish  the  following 
year;  the  timothy  was  very  heavy  when  cut  the  second 


in 

fertilizers  for 
he  farmers  in  this 
'ounty  and  I  have 
pund  that  this  is  not 
i  satisfactory  mixture 
•ithcr  for  the  mixer 
)r  the  farmer;  though 
t  is  the  cheapest  way 
o  build  -up  a  certain 
inalysis,  and  if  that 
s  the  object  the 
formula  is  all  right. 

In  the  first  place 
t  nitrate  of  soda,  acid 
phosphate  and  muri- 
ne of  potash  are 
nixed  with  nothing 
^Ise  they  will  form  a 
more  or  less  lumpy 
ind  gummy  substance, 
:hat  will  not  work 
hrough  the  drill  if 
iept  for  any  length  of 
ime  after  being 
nixed.  And,  besides, 
f  nitrate  of  soda  is 
lsed  as  the  only 
source  of  ammonia  it 
k'iW  be  found  so 
quickly  available  that 

;jefore  the  season  is  through  the  ammonia  is  all  gone. 

Again  it  is  hardly  fair  to  imply  that  a  4-6-10  fertilizer 
contains  330  pounds  of  fillerj  to  the  ton,  or  a  2-8-2 
ertilizer  660  pounds. 

By  using  some  nitrate,  some  sulphate  of  ammonia 
ind  say  300  pounds  of  tankage,  a  4-6-10  fertilizer  can 
)e  built  up  with  but  little  filler  and  with  a  supply  of 
immonia  that  will  last  through  a  whole  season  and 
>erhaps  even  longer.  I  may  say  right  here  that  I 
irefer  more  than  6  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  I 
lsually  recommend  a  4-8-10  for  a  potato  fertilizer. 

In  mixing  a  2-8-2  for  a  grain  and  grass  fertilizer  I 
lave  found  it  good  practice  to  use  considerable  basic 
lag  instead  of  all  acid  phosphate.  This  insures  a 
ertilizer  that  will  correct  rather  than  encourage  the 
icidity  of  the  soil,  and  as  slag  has  proved  one  of  our  best 
;rass  fertilizers  we  find  a  mixed  fertilizer  containing 
onsiderable  slag  continue  its  influence  to  the  grass 
rops  better  than  if  all  the  phosphoric  acid  is  derived  from 
icid  phosphate;  though  it  must  be  remembered  it  may 
■>e  more  expensive,  as  slag  costs  more  per  unit  of  phos- 
phoric acid  than  acid  phosphate  does. 

Mr.  Emslie  goes  on  to  recommend  a  certain  amount 
>t  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  per  acre 
or  certain  crops.  Now  I  do  not  presume  to  be  as  good 
m  authority  as  Mr.  Emslie,  but  it  must  be  very  evident 
:o  any  one  that  the  past  history  of  that  soil,  the  present 
■;tate  of  its  fertility,  whether  the  ammonia  or  phosphoric 
icid  or  potash  had  been  depleted,  whether  it  is  a  light 
-andy  soil  which  is  naturally  weak  in  potash  or  a  heavy- 


Officers  of  the  Maritime  Stock  Breeders'  Association. 

"    Standing:^.  F.  Roper;  W.  W.  Black;.  K  Boswall;  \V.  L.  McFarlane  J.  T.  O'Brien  and  R.  L.  Hick?. 

Sitting:-   F.  L.  Fuller;  S.  A.  Logan;  A.  E.  Trites:  President,  J.  M.  Laird  and  W.  H.  Mc  Gregor. 
The  aggregate  height  of  these  eleven  men  is  66  feet  2  inches  and  the  aggregate  weight  a  ton  and  a  quarter. 

year.  The  Scotch  rotation  seems  to  suit  New  Brunswick 
very  well;  where  the  soil  is  wet  alsike  is  usedjnstead  of 
red  clover. 

Kings  Co.,  N.  B.  Thomas  Thomson. 


The  Beet  Grower's  Problem. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  the  discussion  of  topics  of  interest  to  farmers 
this  last  five  or  six  years,  I  have  seen  very  little  mentioned 
of  the  cash  crop  of  special  interest  to  farmers  of  the 
Counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Lambton,  Waterloo  and  the 
southern  half  of  Middlesex,  namely,  sugar  beets.  About 
1916  I  contributed  an  article  to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
describing  conditions  as  they  were  at  that  time.  I 
mentioned  that  we  were  forming  a  Sugar  Beet  Growers' 
Association  to  get  what  we  considered  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  money  obtained  from  that  crop. 

In  1916  we  received  $5.50  per  ton  flat  rate,  and  labor 
received  §18  per  acre.  That  fall  the  factory  offered  a  $6 
contract  for  1917,  but  the  growers  refused  to  sign  up.  So 
the  company  had  to  make  a  new  contract  with  the 
directors  of  the  Sugar  Beet  Growers'  Association.  The 
new  contract  called  for  a  price  obtained  from  the  average 
price  of  sugar  for  the  months  of  October,  November, 
December  and  January  as  quoted  by  Willet  and  Gray's 
Sugar  Journal  at  Montreal.  As  a  result  of  the  new- 
contract  we  received  $6  on  delivery  of  beets,  and  we 
received  $2.72  more  on  February  1,  1918;  a  gain  of  $2.72 
per  ton  to  the  grower.    In  1918  on  account  of  the  rising 


price  of  sugar  we  received  $10.30  per  ton  for  beets  and 
paid  $25  per  acre  for  labor.  In  1919  we  received  $12.29 
per  ton  for  beets  and  paid  $27  per  acre  for  labor.  In 
1920,  when  sugar  was  crowding  around  $20  per  hundred 
to  the  consumer  and  the  grower  expected  a  good  price, 
labor  advanced  to  $35  per  acre.  But  when  pay  day 
came  we  received  $12.  In  1921  we  received  $7.20  per 
ton  and  paid  labor  $25  per  acre.  During  the  years 
1916,  1917,  1918  and  1919  we  got  our  sesd  for  15  cents 
a  pound,  but  in  1920  and  1921  it  was  advanced  to  25 
cents,  and  the  slump  has  not  struck  the  sugar  beet  seed 
yet.  Another  fact  for  the  consumer  of  sugar  to  remember 
is,  that  when  we  grow  a  15  per  cent,  beet  that  it  means 
300  lbs.  of  sugar,  of  which  100  pounds,  plus  a  per- 
centage, went  to  the  grower  up  to  1921,  when  the 
company  issued  a  new  contract  more  in  their  favor.  I 
give  the  schedule  of  prices  as  it  appeared  on  last  year's 
contract. 

If  sugar  averaged  $6.00  per  h  undred  we  got  $6.25 


6.25 
6.50 
6.75 
7.00 
8.00 


6.75 
7.00 
7.25 
7.75 
9.00 


We  received  $7.20  a  hundred,  so  the  average  price  of 
sugar  must  have  been  $6.70.  The  lowest  sugar  got 
around  here  was  $8.25,  so  somebody  must  have  received  a 
haul  out  of  it. 

The  year  of  the  big  disappointment  was  1920.  Sugar 
was  around  $20.  The  Government  had  put  the  embargo 
on  sugar  going  to  the  United  States.  It  was  predicted 
we  would  receive  $15  per  ton  anyway  when  sugar  was 
no  lower  than  $12  in  January,  1921. 

Several  growers  around  here  hired  land  at  $25  per 
acre  to  put  in  a  large  acreage.  This  with  $35  per  acre 
for  labor  and  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  ton  for  hauling 
part  of  the  crop,  combined  with  a  labor  shortage  during 
thinning  causing  a  lower  tonnage,  made  a  large  price 
necessary  to  clear.  When  the  final  figures  came  out, 
it  was  felt  there  was  something  wrong.  So  a  large  meet- 
ing was  called  for  Lambton  County  to  consider  the 
matter. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  the  case  to 
the  Courts,  and  an  assessment  of  2  cents  per  ton  was 
authorized  to  be  raised  to  defray  expenses.  The  case 
was  entered  for  trial  before  a  Judge  in  London  and  was 
called  for  November  8,  1921.  At  this  trial  the  evidence 
showed  we  had  received  the  price  the  factory  got  at 
the  door.  The  contract  says,  the  average  price  of 
sugar  as  determined  from  the  net  market  cash  quotations 
of  Willet's  and  Gray's  Journal  as  listed  at  Montreal. 
No  decision  has  yet  been  handed  out.  But  if  we 
succeed  the  prices  for  1921  will  bear  investigation. 

The  new  1922  contract  looks  altogether  in  the 
Company's  favor;  $4.50  per  ton  for  beets  testing  below 
14  per  cent.;  $5.00  for  14  per  cent,  beets,  and  50  cents 
for  each  per  cent,  above  14.  Sixteen  per  cent,  would 
be  $6;  18  per  cent,  would  be  $7.  The  company  to  do 
the  testing.  It  wouldn't  be  too  bad  with  an  inde- 
pendent test,  but  I  am  afraid  beets  wouldn't  go  above 
12  or  13  per  cent.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  the 
tare  works  out,  late  last  season  I  drew  in  66  tons  of 
beets  and  the  tare  amounted  to  11  tons  besides  taking 
home  200  or  300  pounds  of  fine  dirt  in  the  box  each  load. 
They  don't  take  any  chance  of  losing  any  money  on 
beets. 

At  the  station  where  I  delivered  beets,  over  4,000 
tons  of  beets  were  shipped  out  at  $7.20,  that  means 
about  $28,500.  Along  6  miles  of  the  M.  C.  Railway 
around  20,000  tons  of  beets  were  shipped,  which  means 
about  $150,000  in  this  strip  6  miles  long  and  3  miles 
wide.  We  have  quite  a  few  Belgian  farmers  in  our 
Township  now  that  keep  up  the  acreage.  The  Canadian 
farmers  are  going  out  of  the  business  to  a  large  extent. 
It  takes  a  strong  back  and  a  weak  mind  to  handle  a 
beet  crop,  especially  when  the  roads  break  up  like  they 
did  last  fall.  On  good  roads  a  team  can  haul  from  2  to 
3  tons  of  beets.  But  1  ton  or  \lA  was  all  I  could  draw 
after  the  heavy  rains  that  commenced  about  the  first 
of  November.  On  account  of  the  silo  filling  coming 
on  about  the  first  of  October  and  continuing  for  10 
days  or  more,  it  throws  the  beet  work  about  two  weeks 
late. 

The  Ontario  Sugar  Beet  Growers'  Association  are 
now  pushing  organization  work  on  a  new  sugar  beet 
company.  They  have  secured  a  site  and  offices  in 
Petrolia,  and  a  factory  is  to  be  erected  this  year  and 
is  expected  to  slice  beets  during  the  season  of  1923. 
Quite  a  large  block  of  stock  is  held  by  farmers,  and 
several  farmers  are  on  the  board  of  directors.  We 
sincerely  hope  this  new  company  puts  up  a  stronger 
opposition  than  we  have  had  for  this  last  3  or  4  years, 
The  Croswell  Sugar  Beet  Company  of  Croswell, 
Michigan,  an  American  firm,  operated  only  in  Lambton, 
and  the  beets  were  taken  over  the  river  to  their  home 
factory.  During  the  years  1920  and  1921  the  same 
weighmen  and  taremen  weighed  for  both  companies. 

But  this  year  the  American  firm  does  not  intend  con- 
tracting in  Canada  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  cane 
sugar  in  the  United  States.  Well,  I  hope  this  will  give 
your  readers  a  better  understanding  of  our  farm  problems 
in  this  part  of  the  Province. 

A  Lambton  Beet  Grower. 


Few  of  us  realize  what  it  means  to  the  country  to 
lose  one  of  our  great  captains  of  industry,  whether  he 
be  an  outstanding  farmer,  or  live-stock  man,  or  a  great 
merchant  prince  such  as  Sir  John  Eaton.  Each  is  in  a 
position  to  act  as  a  helmsman  in  national  progress,  and 
just  now  we  need  all  of  our  big  men  at  the  wheel. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  l$6f> 


THE  DAIRY. 


Home-Grown  Feeds. 

At  this  time  of  year  dairymen  should  be  giving 
attention  to  the  matter  of  home-grown  vs.  purchased 
feeds  for  their  dairy  herds  next  winter.  A  recent 
bulletin  embodying  the  report  of  the  Ontario  Cost  of 
Milk  Production  Committee  contains  some  figures 
gathered  by  the  Department  of  Farm  Economics, 
O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  in  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  York 
relative  to  the  question  of  home-grown  feeds;  and  these 
figures  are  herewith  reproduced,  together  with  one  or 
two  paragraphs  in  explanation  thereof: 

"The  major  part  of  the  labor  and  investment  in  a 
farm  business  is  devoted  to  growing  crops  for  sale  or 
feed.  On  the  majority  of  farms  there  must  be  a  profit 
somewhere  in  growing  feed  crops,  or  farmers  would 
inevitably  fail.  It  would  appear  reasonable,  therefore, 
in  feeding  operations  that  the  dairy  farmer  stands  an 
extra  chance  of  profit  if  as  great  a  proportion  as  possible 
of  the  feeds  fed  are  grown  on  the  farm.  Admitting 
that  efficient  milk  production  demands  the  purchase 
of  some  high-priced  concentrates,  there  is  no  profit 
for  the  farmer  in  the  production  and  handling  of  these 
feeds  up  to  the  time  they  are  fed.  They  represent  cash 
outgo  to  the  dairyman.  He  should  see,  therefore,  that 
these  be  kept  to  the  minimum  and  that  the  great  bulk 
of  his  feeds  comprise  those  in  which  he  has  a  chance  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  production  thereof.  The 
following  comparison  between  York  and  Oxford  cow 
of  equal  milk  production  illustrates  the  difference  in 
actual  costs,  of  variation  in  the  proportions  of  home- 
grown to  purchased  feeds. 

"A  better  recognition  by  Oxford  dairymen  of  the 
fact  that  home-grown  feeds  must  form  the  greater  part 
of  the  ration  of  cows  has  enabled  them  to  receive  a 
much  better  return  for  their  labor  with  all  classes  of 
cows.  When  the  balance  between  home-grown  and 
purchased  feeds  means  working  for  nothing  or  getting 
a  fair  wage,  it  may  be  properly  called  an  important 
question." 

Home-Grown  or  Purchased  Feeds. 


Milk 
yield 
per 
cow 

Feed 
bought 
per 

cow 

Home- 
grown 
feed 
per  cow 

Amount 
left  for 
farm 
labor  int. 

Rate  paid 
farmer 
for  his 
labor 

5500 

York- 

S 

44 

$ 
68 

S 
27 

$ 

01H 

Oxford 

17 

82 

38 

14 

6500 

York 

49 

66 

42 

.08 

Oxford 

20 

80 

61 

.26 

7500 

York 

56 

73 

56 

.18 

Oxford 

28 

83 

77 

.35 

8750 

York 

57 

73 

90 

.35 

Oxford 

4-1 

94 

83 

.39 

Questions  on  Economical  Produc- 
tion. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

With  reference  to  the  article  by  Professor  J.  P.  Sack- 
ville,  Animal  Husbandry  Department,  O.  A.  C,  in 
your  issue  of  March  16,  I  would  appreciate  answers 
by  Professor  Sackville  to  some  questions,  which  are  in 
fact,  the  only  real  basis  for  his  article,  (or  any  other 
article  or  lecture  in  regard  to  dairy  cattle  feeding) ;  that 
is,  the  the  net  profit  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
feed  consumed: 

First — Toitilla  Rue  2nd  produced  43  lbs.  of  3.6  per 
cent,  milk,  when  fed  daily  50  lbs.  silage,  40  lbs.  roots,  8 
lbs.  hay  and  12  lbs.  grain  mixture.  What  was  the 
cost  of  the  feed,  per  week  and  what  the  value  of  milk — 
from  creamery  or  cheese  factory,  and  dairy  butter? 

Second — Una  Lyons  gave  28  lbs.  of  3.2  per  cent, 
milk.  What  was  the  amount  of  dairy  butter  per  week 
in  lbs.and  the  cost  to  producer  for  feed  consumed, namely, 
— 45  lbs.  silage,  25  lbs.  roots,  8  lbs.  hay  and  8  lbs.  grain 
mixture  per  day? 

Will  Professor  Sackville  also  kindly  state  what  would 
be  a  fair  percentage  to  add  to  the  cost  of  production 
for  interest,  labor,  depreciation,  non-milking  period, 
etc. 

Norfolk   Co.  A.   H.  Dewdney. 

Professor  Sackville's  Reply. 

The  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Dewdney  with  reference 
to  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  our  system  of  feeding, 
as  outlined  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  "The  Farm- 
er's Advocate"  of  March  16,  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  further  explanation. 

At  the  outset  let  it  be  said  that  it  was  not  the  aim  of 
the  writer  to  suggest  rations  that  would  be  suitable  to 
all  conditions:  obviously  this  would  be  impossible  in  a 
short  item  such  as  appeared,  but  what  was  intended 
was  to  merely  outline  the  method  of  feeding  as  followed 
with  the  dairy  herd  at  this  institution.  We  have  a 
market  for  our  whole  milk  during  seven  months  of  the 
year  at  $2.80  net  per  hundred  weight.  On  this  basis 
the  daily  revenue  from  the  first  cow  mentioned  would 
be  $1.20  and  for  the  second  78  cents.    The  total  daily 


feed  costs  would  be  58  cents  and  43  cents 
respectively.  The  following  values  have  been  used 
in  computing  feed  costs — Silage  $5  per  ton,  hay  $20  per 
ton,  roots  20c.  per  bushel  and  grain  2  cents  per  pound. 
In  the  first  case  feed  costs  would  be  slightly  less  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  milk  and  in  the  second  case 
about  55  per  cent.  This,  however,  does  not  answer 
the  questions  suggested  by  Mr.  Dewdney  i.  e.  the  net 
profit  when  the  product  is  disposed  of  through  the 
medium  of  the  creamery  and  cheese  factory.  Referring 
again  to  the  two  cows  in  question,  Toitilla  Rue  2nd  had, 
at  the  time  this  information  was  given,  been  milking 
nearly  four  months,  consequently  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  this  lactation  period  she  was  on  pasture  when 
milk  is  produced  more  economically  than  under  stable 
conditions.  Further,  she  was  then  eleven  years  old 
and  last  year  produced  over  15,000  pounds  of  milk. 
Una  Lyons  had  been  milking  thirteen  months  and  had 
at  that  time  produced  a  little  over  19,000  pounds  of  milk 
starting  as  a  four-year-old.  During  the  time  that  she 
produced  this  amount  she  was  on  pasture  over  five 
months. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  pick  out  a  certain  period  during 
the  time  any  cow  is  in  milk  and  show  that  milk  or  fat 
is  not  being  produced  at  a  profit  over  cost  of  feed.  It  is 
the  entire  year's  work  that  should  be  considered  rather 
than  any  particular  day  or  week.  The  total  yearly 
production  of  the  two  cows  under  discussion  would,  I 
think,  show  a  profit  over  cost  of  feed  even  in  case  the 
product  was  marketed  as  suggested  by  your  cor- 
respondent. As  a  basis  of  figuring  the  total  cost  of 
feed  for  a  year  we  will  assume  that  both  cows  are  stable- 
fed  seven  months  in  the  year,  the  average  daily  cost  for 
the  cow,  Toitilla  Rue  2nd,  would  not  average  more  than 
60  cents  per  day  which  would  be  $126.  Five  months' 
pasture  would  cost  approximately  $25,  a  total  of  about 
$150.  It  would  naturally  cost  somewhat  more  for 
Una  Lyons  during  the  winter  period  as  she  received  a 
little  heavier  grain  ration.  On  the  basis  of  70  cents  per 
day  for  seven  months  and  $25  while  on  pasture  the 
total  would  be  approximately  $172.  Valuing  milk  at 
$1.50  per  hundred  the  first  cow  would  give  a  net  return 
over  cost  of  feed  of  $75,  the  other  cow  would  net  $98. 
Computed  on  the  basis  of  butter-fat  valued  at  an  average 
of  38  cents  (the  average  price  paid  last  season,  April-Sept, 
at  the  Guelph  Creamery),  Toitilla  Rue  2nd  would  return 
$205;  in  addition  to  this  the  skim-milk  valued  at  30 
cents  per  hundred  would  bring  the  total  returns  up  to 


Early  Pasturage  Should  be  Supplemented  with 
Concentrates. 


about  $250  or  a  profit  over  cost  of  feed  of  $100.  Figuring 
on  the  same  basis  the  butter-fat  produced  by  Una 
Lyons  would  be  worth  about  $230,  skim-milk  $55,  a 
total  of  $285,  a  return  over  cost  of  feed  of  $113. 

To  insure  economical  milk  production  two  thngs 
are  fundamentally  necessary:  a  productive  dairy  cow 
and  a  liberal  system  of  feeding.  The  revenue  obtained 
from  dairying  should  not  be  computed  directly  on  the 
basis  of  one  week  or  even  one  year.  The  fact  that  dairy 
farming,  in  common  with  live  stock  farming  generally, 
affords  an  opportunity  to  market  to  advantage  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  feed  otherwise  more  or  less  un- 
saleable, should  not  be  overlooked.  The  indirect 
returns  in  the  way  of  increased  soil  fertility,  the  sale  of 
surplus  stock  and  herd  improvement  are  also  of  some 
considerable  importance.  Keeping  these  facts  in  mind 
and  taken  over  a  period  of  years,  dairying  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  type  of  farming. 

Referring  to  the  last  question  asked  by  Mr.  Dewdney,  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  say  definitely  what  percentage  should 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  production  for  the  various  items 
mentioned.  Figures  available  would  indicate  that  on 
the  average, approximately  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  charge 
for  the  production  of  100  pounds  of  milk  is  accounted  for 
in  cost  of  feed.  These  figures  were  obtained  at  a  time, 
when  feed  costs  were  higher  than  they  have  been  this 
winter.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  other 
costs  such  as  labor  and  total  investment  in  cows,  build- 
ings and  equipment  are  also  considerably  lower  at 
present,  which  would  mean  that  there  should  be  little, 
of  any,  difference  in  the  propbrtion  for  the  different 
items.  Further,  these  figures  were  based  on  yearly 
herd  averages  of  between  6,000  and  7,000  pounds  of 
milk.  On  herds  averaging  10,000  pounds  the  costs 
suggested  by  Mr.  Dewdney  would  be  somewhat  less. 
O.  A.  C,  Guelph.  J.  P.  Sackville. 


There  is  still  a  month  or  more  before  the  cows  will 
be  out  on  grass.  Milk  prices  will  undoubtedly  be  low 
this  summer,  but  heavy,  economical  production  per  cow 
is  the  only  way  out  for  the  dairyman.  Feed  to  get  the 
most  milk  per  cow  and  keep  up  the  milk  flow. 


Developing  Heifer  Calces. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  develop  ment  of  profit- 
able dairy  cows  where  the  average  breeder  falls  down  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  the  development  of  dairy  heifers 
that  are  to  be  raised  to  replace  old  or  unprofitable  cows, 
in  the  herd.  Practically  every  dairyman  knows  that 
the  most  economical  producers  in  any  breed  are  usually 
cows  of  large  frame  and  capacity,  and  yet  there  are 
hundreds  of  dairy  heifers  that,  instead  of  reaching  their 
greatest  size  and  capacity,  are  neglected  when  young, 
so  that  when  they  reach  maturity  they  are  caoabh  ol 
doing  less  than  might  be  expected  of  them.  The  most 
growth  for  the  least  expenditure  in  food  in  a  growing 
animal  is  obtained  from  birth  to  one  year  of  age,  but 
this  opportunity  of  giving  the  calf  a  good  start  is  fre- 
quently neglected,  and  the  result  is  that  calves  are 
stunted  and  often  require  heavier  feeding  later  on 
to  bring  them  to  a  condition  of  reasonable  pro- 
duction. The  development  of  a  profitable  cow  should 
start  from  birth,  and  this  is  all  the  more  important  in 
that  neglect  cannot  save  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the 
rearing  of  the  animal,  while  it  does  diminish  the  future 
usefulness  of  the  cow.  The  extra  feed  required  to  grow 
the  heifer  properly  will  not  be  much,  and  will  \ 
often  mean  the  difference  between  a  profitable  cow  and 
a  boarder. 

The  new  born  calf  should  always  get  the  colostrum 
or  first  milk  of  the  dam.  The  length  of  time  which 
the  calf  should  be  allowed  with  the  dam  depends,  to 
some  extent,  upon  personal  preference  and  convenience, 
but  it  is  considered  good  practice  by  an  increasing 
number  of  dairymen  to  take  the  calf  away  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  in  some  cases  the  calf  does  not  suck  the 
dam  at  all.  In  other  cases  the  calf  is  taken  away  after 
the  first  24  hours,  and  afterwards  fed  on  whole  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow.  It  is  considered  preferable  by  some 
breeders  that  the  calf,  although  separated  from  the 
dam,  should  always  have  the  milk  of  its  own  dam, 
but  this  is  not  considered  essential  by  others.  For  the 
first  two  weeks  from  two  to  four  quarts  of  new  milk 
should  be  fed  daily  depending  upon  the  calf.  Al  l  t  i- 
the first  two  weeks  the  whole  milk  can  be  gradually 
changed  to  skim-milk  until  at  the  age  of  one  month  it 
may  get  skim-milk  altogether  in  addition  to  a  little 
grain  and  hay.  Professor  J.  M.  Trueman,  of  the 
Truro  Agricultural  College,  Nova  Scotia,  advises  that 
skim-milk  be  fed  sweet  and  warm,  and  that  from  fofflt 
to  six  quarts  per  day  will  be  about  the  right  quantities 
until  the  calf  gets  to  be  about  three  months  old,  when 
the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  about  eight  quarts 
daily.  The  same  authority  advises  that  for  grain 
feeding  to  calves,  the  dairyman  should  start  with  a 
handful  and  gradually  increase  the  quantity  until  at 
the  age  of  three  months  the  calf  is  getting  about  two 
pounds  per  day.  Fine  hay  should  be  used  if  it  is  avail-* 
able,  and  there  is  none  better  than  a  mixture  of  grasses 
and  clover.  A  good  proportion  of  well-cured  clover  is 
of  advantage,  and  the  calves  may  be  given  all  they 
will  clean  up  each  day.  There  should  always  be  hay 
in  the  rack  in  front  of  the  calves  after  they  reach  an 
age  when  they  begin  to  eat  it  steadily,  but  It  is  wise  to 
have  fresh  hay  in  the  rack  each  day. 

Commenting  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  calf 
from  the  age  of  three  months  on,  Professor  Trueman 
says: 

"A  calf  three  months  old  should  weigh  from  200  to 
250  pounds,  depending  on  the  breed.  Holstein  calves 
will  weigh  heavier  at  birth  than  those  from  any  other 
breed.  A  calf  weighing  75  pounds  at  birth  should  e 
one  and  a  half  pounds  per  day  for  the  first  three  months. 
That  would  equal  135  pounds,  which,  added  to  the  birth 
weight  of  75  pounds,  makes  210  pounds.  At  this  age 
the  following  rations  would  be  about  right:  10  lbs. 
Skim-milk,  3  lbs.  clover  hay,  1  lb.  wheat  bran,  lbs. 
oats,  and  3^  lb.  oil  meal;  or  20  lbs.  skim-milk,  2  lbs. 
mixed  hay,  Yi  lb.  bran,  H  lb.  oats,  and  XA  lb.  oil  n 
"The  ration  using  20  pounds  skim-milk  saves 
pounds  of  grain  and  1  pound  of  clover  hay,  equal  alto- 
gether to  about  2  pounds  of  grain.  If  ten  pounds  of 
skim-milk  saves  two  pounds  of  grain,  then  100  pou 
of  skim-milk  would  save  twenty  pounds  of  grain.  H 
twenty  pounds  of  grain  is  worth  40  cents  then  100 
pounds  of  skim-milk  is  worth  40  cents  simply  for  its 
food  value.  In  addition  to  its  content  of  nutrient  it 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  the  nearest  to  the 
natural  food  of  the  calf,  and  is  very  easy  to  digest, 
skim-milk  is  worth' much  more  just  to  get  the  young 
animals  well  started  and  growing  fast. 

"This  amount  of  feed  should  be  gradually  increased 
until  at  eight  months  old  the  calf  will  have  gained 
another  200  or  300  pounds,  and  will  weigh  from  400  to 
500  pounds  and  need  about  the  following  amount  of  food: 
8  pounds  mixed  hay,  2lA  pounds  bran,  2%  pounds  oats, 
and  H  pound  oil  meal;  or  8  pounds  mixed  hay,  10 
pounds  turnips,  2  pounds  bran,  2  pounds  oats,  and  M 
pound  oil  meal.    The  calf  should  be  watched  carefully 
and  the  feed  gradually  increased.    After  it  is  over  one 
year  old  it  grows  more  slowly,  and  will  not  need  a  big 
increase  in  feed.    Sample  rations  for  calves  1  year  old 
are:  15  pounds  mixed  hay,  2H  pounds  oats,  corn  or 
barley,  2  pound  bran,  and  lA  pound  oil  meal;  or  12 
pounds  mixed  hay,  25  pounds  turnips,  2  pounds  oats, 
\lA  pound  cornmeal,  and  XA  pound  cotton  seed  meal; 
or  8  pounds  hay,  20  pounds  O.  P.  V.  or  corn  silage,  2 
pounds  oats,  \%  pounds  corn,  and  1  pound  bran. 

"The  importance  of  developing  the  young  animal  j 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  A  given  amount  j 
of  food  will  produce  nearly  double  the  amount  of  grain 
in  an  animal  under  1  year  old  that  it  will  in  an  animal 
over  1  year  old.  It  may  be  said,  in  explanation, 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  leaks  on  the  farm  is  the 
failure  to  properly  feed  and  develop  the  young  stock." 
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Must  we  Import  Seed  Potatoes? 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  read  with  interest  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ontario  Vegetable  Growers'  Association,  at  which 
a  Mr.  W.  A.  Broughton,  stated  that  seed  potatoes 
from  Northern  Ontario  were  not  satisfactory  under 
present  conditions.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Northern 
growers  who  he  has  done  business  with,  have  not  lived 
up  to  their  obligations.  We  have  formed  a  potato 
grower's  association  here  and  have  complied  with  all  of 
the  regulations  regarding  certified  seed.  Field  inspect- 
ors assured  us  that  we  haa  the  best  stock  of  certified 
seed  in  Northern  Ontario.  One  grower  here  has  grown 
the  Green  Mountain  variety  for  over  30  years  without 
renewing  his  seed;  and  it  is  a  better  type  of  seed  now  than 
30  years  ago.  I,  also,  have  grown  the  Green  Mountain 
variety  for  15  years,  not  having  renewed  my  seed  in  all 
that  time,  and  by  the  most  careful  selection  of  type  have 
produced  a  wonderful  strain  of  this  standard  variety. 
Conditions  are  ideal  here  for  producing  certified  potato 
seed:  after  all  those  years  of  growing  from  the  original 
seed,  our  potatoes  graded  No.  1. 

It  is  strange  to  me  that  southern  Ontario  growers 
are  forced  to  send  to  Dakota  for  their  seed  when  the 
very  best  is  here  in  their  own  province.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  co-operate  with  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Ontario  Vegetable  Growers'  Association,  knowing 
that  it  would  be  for  our  mutual  benefit. 

Sudbury  District.  D.  A.  Smith. 

Thr  Truth  as  to  Northern  Grown  Seed. 
Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

For  the  past  four  years  demonstration  plots  have 
been  grown  in  the  Counties  of  Kent,  Middlesex,  Haldi- 
mand,  Welland,  Peel,  Ontario,  Bruce,  Simcoe,  Hast- 
ings, Carleton,  Renfrew  and  Glengarry,  with  the  object  of 
determining  the  relative  value  of  Northern  grown,  old 
Ontario  selected,  old  Ontario  common  and  Maritime 
Province  potatoes  for  seed  pi  rposes  in  old  Ontario,  and 
to  determine  the  best  source  from  which  to  obtain  seed 
free  from  such  diseases  as  'mosaic'  and  'leaf  roll,'  those 
so-called  physiological  diseas  s  which  result  in  a  marked 
reduction  in  yield  per  acre  compared  with  disease-free 
seed. 

The  varieties  of  seed  used  in  all  plots  were  'Green 
Mountain,'  'Irish  Cobbler'  and  'Dooley.'  The  Northern 
grown  seed  used  was  certified  seed,  obtained  from  several 
growers;  the  old  Ontario  selected  seed  was  from  one 
grower;  and  the  old  Ontario  common  was  from  the 
demonstration  plot  growers'  own  seed.  Regarding 
this  common  seed,  it  is  evident  that,  owing  to  good 
progressive  potato  growers  having  been  selected  for  this 
demonstration  plot  work,  their  seed  would  be  better 
than  average  common  seed;  yields  of  396  bushels  per 
acre  in  Glengarry;  294.2  bushels  in  Peel;  and  201  bushels 
in  Carleton  are  recorded  for  common  seed;  whereas 
the  average  yield  per  acre  in  these  counties  taken  from 
final  estimates  (Crop  Bulletin  149)  are:— Glengarry, 
69.1  bush.;  Peel,  93.6  bushels;  Carleton,  80.9  bushels; 
yet  in  spite  of  this  handicap  the  average  results  for  the 
twelve  counties  show  the  benefit  of  using  certified, 
disease-free,  Northern  grown  seed,  or  good,  selected  old 
Ontario  seed,  and  this  is  fully  in  keeping  with  the  results 
obtained  in  the  three  previous  years'  demonstration  plot 
work. 

The  total  yield  from  all  plots  of  Green  Mountain 
potatoes  averaged  182.7  bushels  per  acre  for  Northern 
grown,  170.7  for  old  Ontario  selected,  166.4  for  Maritime 
Provinces  and  154.3  for  Ontario  common.  For  Irish 
Cobblers  the  yields  were  155.5  for  Northern  grown, 
146.2,  for  old  Ontario  selected,  148.5  for  Maritime 
Provinces  and  154.6  for  Ontario  common.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  percentage  of  diseases  leaf  roll  and 
mosaic,  in  connection  with  the  yields  given  above. 
In  Green  Mountain  potatoes,  Northern  grown  (yield 
182.7  bushels)  there  was  .5  and  .9  leaf  roll  and  mosaic 
respectively;  Ontario  selected  (yield  170.7  bushels) 
4.6  and  4.2  respectively;  Maritime  Provinces,  (yield 
166.4  bushels)  .6  and  .4  respectively;  and  for  Ontario 
common  (yield  154.3  bushels)  the  figures  are  5.5  and  6.5. 
For  Irish  Cobblers,  leaf  roll  and  mosaic  run  1.4  and  .2  in 
Northern  grown  (yield  155.5  bushels);  6.4  and  2.7 
in  Ontario  selected  (yield  146.2  bushels);  1.1  and  .2  in 
Maritime  Provinces  (yield  148.5  bushels);  and  8.2 
and  4.2  in  Ontario  Common  seed  (yield  134.6  bushels). 

The  average  percentage  of  disease,  leaf  roll  and  mosaic 
for  the  four  years  is,  with  the  Green  Mountain  potatoes, 
Northern  grown,  .62  leaf  roll  and  1.6  mosaic;  against 
7.2  leaf  roll  and  23.05  mosaic  for  common  seed;  and  with 
the  Irish  Cobblers  .9  leaf  roll  and  1.0  mosaic,  Northern 
grown ;  and  26.2  leaf  roll  and  3.4  moasic  for  common  seed. 
These  figures  help  to  show  the  benefit  of  using  seed  as 
free  as  possible  from  physiological  diseases  such  as  leaf 
oil,  mosaic,  curly  dwarf,  etc.,  and  as  these  diseases  are 
spread  rapidly  through  the  fields  by  insects  and  other 
means  when  conditions  are  right,  the  smaller  the  amount 
of  diseased  sets  planted  the  less  chance  there  is  of  its 
spreading  through  the  field  and  perhaps  making  a  very 
noticeable  reduction  in  yield  as  well  as  leaving  the  crop 
unfit  to  use  for  seed  purposes  again. 

The  demonstration  plots  of  the  Dooley  variety, 
Rural  New  Yorker  type  of  potato,  were  planted  with  the 
object  of  determining  if  the  Northern  grown  seed  of  this 
type  was  superior  to  the  old  Ontario  selected  seed  of 
the  same  type,  but  the  results  appear  to  prove  that 
although  there  was  slightly  more  of  the  diseases  leaf 
roll  and  mosaic  in  the  old  Ontario  selected  seed  it  out- 
yielded  the  Northern  Ontario  grown  seed  by  14  bushels 
to  the  acre.    It  may  be  that  being  a  late  potato  the 


Rural  type  is  not  suited  to  the  Northern  Ontario  condi- 
tions on  account  of  its  longer  growing'period,  or  that  a 
poor  yielding  strain  is  being  grown  by  the  grower  who 
supplied  this  Northern  seed;  as  in  this  case  the  Northern 
grown  seed  is  all  from  one  source.  The  Rural  type  of 
potato  is  not  grown  to  a  large  extent  commercially  in 
the  Northern  districts.  The  average  yields  from  these 
plots  were  146.9  bushels  per  acre  from  selected,  and 
132.8  bushels  from  Northern  grown. 

Another  set  of  demonstration  plots  were  planted  in 
Essex,  Lambton,  Elgin,  Brant,  Oxford,  York,  Went- 
worth  and  Huron  counties  for  the  comparison  of  Dooley 
selected  seed  with  common  seed  planted  side  by  side. 
The  average  yield  for  all  plots  was  127.8  bushels  for 
the  Dooley  selected  and  only  80.9  bushels  for  the  com- 
mon; this  being  46.9  bushels  per  acre  in  favor  of  the 
selected  seed;  in  Wentworth  County  the  selected  seed 
yielded  180  bushels  to  45  bushels  of  the  common. 

These  demonstrations  will  be  continued  during  1922 
with  the  object  of  securing  still  further  information  on 
seed  potatoes  from  different  sources,  and  diseases  of  the 
potato  crop. 

This,  I  think,  answers  fairly  well  the  question  of  Mr. 
Smith.  I  may  say  that  the  seed  purchased  "by  W.  A. 
Broughton  was  not  certified  as  we  found  there  was  too 
much  disease  in  the  field  and  we  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Vegetable  Growers  at  the  meeting 
during  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Broughton's  paper. 

Toronto.  A.  H.  MacLennan. 

Vegetable  Specialist. 


Strawberries  Interplanted  in  a  Young  Orchard. 

Spray  Talk  for  Nova  Scotians. 

The  following  interesting  paragraphs  from  an 
address  by  G.  H.  Sanders,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  deals 
with  the  question  of  spraying  in  a  rather  novel  manner. 
Every  Nova  Scotia  fruit  grower  should  read  them. 

I  We  have  no  apologies  to  make,  or  improvements  to 
recommend  for- the  1921  spray  calendar.  It  has  given 
good  results  wherever  used.  The  3-10-40  Bordeaux 
is  safe  on  foliage  at  all  seasons  and  in  any  quantity, 
and  if  soluble  sulphur  is  substituted  for  the  calyx  ap- 
plication, the  amount  of  russetting  resulting  is  negligible. 

We  sprayed  two  blocks  of  commercial  orchard  this 
year,  with  a  poisoned  Bordeaux  made  according  to  the 
white  arsenic  formula  that  we  have  recommended  for 
use  on  potatoes.  This  formula  is  as  follows:  In  ten 
gallons  of  water,  dump  a  two-pound  package  of  the 
white  arsenic  hydrated  lime  mixture  put  up  by  the 
United  Fruit  Companies,  under  the  name  of  D.  E.  L. 
mixture.  After  stirring  this  in,  suspend  in  the  water  a 
bag  containing  ten  pounds  of  coarse  copper  sulphate 
crystals.  Stir  occasionally  until  these  crystals  dissolve. 
The  solution  is  now  green,  the  green  being  the  poison 
copper  arsenite.  Use  this  poisoned  bluestone  solution 
just  as  you  would  a  clear  solution,  dipping  out  one 
gallon  after  stirring,  for  each  pound  of  bluestone  re- 
required.  This  formula  gave  us  excellent  results  on 
the  apple  last  season  when  enough  lime  was  added  to 
give  a  3-10-40  mixture. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  above  mixture  is  the  cost; 
the  poison  as  white  arsenic,  costing  one-tenth  as  much  as 
arsenate  of  lead  and  one-fifth  as  much  as  arsenate  of 
lime.  This  poison  is  now  in  the  stage  where  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  a  number  of  you  try  one  or  two  tanks 
of  it  next  season,  in  order  to  see  if  it  is  as  safe  under 
all  conditions  as  we  found  it  last  season. 

Lime  Sulphur  Injury. 

You  now  have  your  third  successive  big  crop  of 
apples  and  incidentally  are  getting  good  money  for  them. 
We  give  a  large  portion  of  the  credit  for  these  crops 
to  the  thorough  spraying  now  practiced  and  the  use 
of  Bordeaux  in  place  of  lime  sulphur.  You  may  re- 
member that  when  we  first  noted  lime  sulphur  injury, 
only  the  4-4-40  Bordeaux  was  known  or  recommended 
and  the  substitution  of  a  sulphur  for  the  calyx  spray 
to  avoid  russetting  was  unheard  of.  It  took  three  years 
and  the  assistance  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Thompson  of  Berwick, 
for  us  to  work  out  the  present  spray  calendar.  At  that, 
things  were  getting  so  strenuous  and  lime  sulphur  injury 
so  bad  that  we  had  to  recommend  the  present  calendar 
to  vou  before  we  had  tried  it  out  in  exactly  its  present 
form.  We  simply  had  to  take  the  chance  and,  luckily, 
we  were  right  in  our  recommendations. 

For  a  number  of  years,  we  have  carried  on  a  standard 
experiment,  testing  the  various  spray  calendars  side 
by  side.  The  present  Nova  Scotia  spray  calendar  of 
three  sprays  of  3-10-40  Bordeaux,  and  one  calyx  spray 
of  soluble  sulphur  has  been  used  on  one  set  of  trees, 
while  another  plot  has  received  four  sprays  of  lime 
sulphur  lead  arsenate  as  recommended  and  generally 


used  between  the  years  1912  and  1918.  In  no  case  do 
the  trees  sprayed  with  lime  sulphur  give  one-half  as 
many  apples  as  those  sprayed  with  Bordeaux.  The 
trees  used  were  as  nearly  identical  in  size  as  it  was 
possible  to  get. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  if  the  whole 
Annapolis  Valley  was  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  that 
the  crop  would  be  reduced  by  one-half.  Let  us  look 
into  this  point.  It  will  b.e  remembered  that  lime  sulphur 
was  generally  used  between  the  years  1912  and  1918. 
In  1911  not  a  great  portion  of  the  orchard  was  sprayed 
and  a  large  proportion  of  Bordeaux  was  used.  In  1919 
and  since,  either  Bordeaux  or  dust  have  been  generally 
used.  The  following  figures  give  the  crops  during  the 
period   of  1911-1912: 

Barrels 

1911  :.  1,732,542 

1912   993,523 

1913   651,411 

1914   981,437 

1915   613,882 

1916   681,469 

1917   774,730 

1918  •   827,953 

1919  1,599,861 

1920  1,167,420 

1921  1,500,000 

In  looking  into  the  above  figures  we  find  that  the 
years  during  which  we  used  lime  sulphur  generally, 
averaged  784,915  barrels  per  year,  while  assuming 
that  this  year  we  have  only  1,500,000  barrels  of  apples, 
the  one  year  before  and  the  three  years  since  lime 
sulphur  was  generally  used  averaged  1,499,955  barrels 
per  year,  ]or  an  increase  of  715,640  barrels  per  year 
over  the  years  during  which  we  used  lime  sulphur. 
These  figures,  the  principle  of  which  is  corroborated  by 
our  test  plots,  indicate  that  between  from  1912  to  1918 
inclusive,  we  lost  around  700,000  barrels  of  apples  per 
year  through  the  use  of  lime  sulphur,  or  in  those  seven 
years  lime  sulphur  cost  the  Annapolis  Valley  4,900,000 
barrels  of  apples.  Right  here  you  must  remember  that 
not  spraying  at  all,  or  spraying  with  the  old  4-4-40 
Bordeaux  mixture,  would  have  either  one  given  you 
more  reduction  in  crop  than  I  have  indicated  as  being 
caused  by  lime-sulphur.  * 

Three  Big  Crops  in  Succession. 

I  have  from  time  to  time,  drawn  your  attention  to 
the  Ray  Clarke  orchard,  the  F.  H.  Johnson  orchard, 
the  W.  G.  Clark  orchard  and  many  others  as  examples 
of  well  sprayed  orchards  giving  annual  large  crops  while 
unsprayed  orchards  give  bumper  crops  in  good  years 
and  failures  in  poor  years.  I  have  told  you  that  if  all  of 
the  valley  could  be  sprayed  as  thoroughly  as  the  three 
orchards  that  I  have  mentioned,  the  crop  would  be 
stablized  as  to  quantity  and  there  would  be  neither  lean 
or  bumper  years,  barring  unusual  weather  conditions 
such  as  spring  freezes,  etc. 

In  1921,  you  used  six  times  as  much  spraying  and 
dusting  material  as  in  1913  reckoning  the  actual  arsenic 
used,  or  you  used  enough  to  make  a  pretty  thorough 
job  of  treating  around  seventy  per  cent  of  the  total 
orchard  area  and  you  have  had  three  big  crops.  The 
most  important  result  from  spraying,  is  the  increase  in 
the  crop.  The  improvement  in  quality  must  take  second 
place  to  the  increase  in  quantity  of  apples  secured  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Spraying  increases  the  crop  not  only  by 
protecting  the  blossoms  from  apple  scab  in  the  spring, 
but  by  keeping  the  leaves  clean  during  the  summer,  so 
causing  these  to  remain  on  the  trees  until  late  in  the 
fall  and  causing  the  formation  of  strong  fruit  and  blossom 
buds  for  the  following  spring. 


Spray  Pointers. 

The  following  spray  pointers  and  seasonal  suggestions 
have  been  prepared  for  fruit  growers  by  W.  A.  Ross, 
Dominion  Entomological  Laboratory,  Vineland  Station. 
Ontario: 

"Overhaul  your  spray  outfit  before  the  spraying 
season  commences;  see  if  the  pump  needs  repacking; 
see  that  the  hose  is  free  from  leaks;  and  see  that  every- 
thing is  in  good  working  order.  All  repair  work  should 
be  done  before  and  not  during  the  spraying  season. 

"Replace  the  disk  in  your  spray  gun.  A  worn  disk 
reduces  the  pressure,  wastes  material  and  gives  a  coarse 

spray.  . 

"Spray  your  peach  trees  with  lime  sulphur  1-7  be- 
fore the  buds  have  started  to  swell.  Do  the  work  very 
thoroughly  so  that  every  bud  will  be  covered  with  the 
spray  material.  Failures  to  control  peach  leaf  curl  are 
almost  wholly,  if  not  altogether,  due  to  lateness  in 
spraying  or  to  a  lack  of  thoroughness  in  making  the 
application.  . 

"The  spraying  of  other  fruit  trees— apples,  pears, 
cherries  and  plums— should  be  delayed,  wherever  it  is 
possible,  until  just  before  or  as  the  buds  are  bursting. 

"When  ordering  your  spray  materials  bear  in  mind 
that,  in  order  to  secure  maximum  returns  from  the 
trees',  apples,  plums  and  cherries  should  be  sprayed 
at  least  three  times  and  pears  at  least  twice. 

"In  sections  where  the  grape  leaf  hopper(incorrectly 
called  the  "thrip")  was  injurious,  all  grassy  and  weedy 
places  near  the  vineyards  should  be  burned  over,  where- 
ever  it  is  practicable,  as  early  as  possible.  This  should 
destroy  large  numbers  of  the  hibernating  hoppers." 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  civic  and  com- 
munity pride  should  find  expression  in  clean,  tidy  church 
and  school  grounds,  tree  planting  and  the  beautification 
of  home  surroundings. 
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A  Song  of  Gold. 

"Oh,  the  world  is  filled  with  gold,  with 

gold,   

And  bound  by  a  silver  chain! 
So  a  beggar  sang  as  the  sun  rode  bold 
Through  the  lances  of  April  rain, 
"There's  a  gem  wherever  the  eye  may 

look," 

He  laughed  to  his  ragged  cloak, 
"That's  sweeter  to  me  than  priest  or  book!" 
And.true  were  the  words  he  spoke, 
For  diamonds   winked   from   the  rain- 
sweet  grass. 
Where  the  sunset  ruby-glanced. 
And  a  sapphire  blue  was  the  Springtime 
sky 

Where    the    little    white    cloud  mists 
danced : 

And  the  trail  he  trod  was  a  golden  thread 
Through  an  emerald  world  unrolled. 
And  ever  he  sang  his  old  refrain, 
And  ever  the  tale  he  told— 
"Oh,  the  world  is  bound  with  a  silver 
chain, 

And  filled  to  the  brim  with  gold!" 

— Ainslie's  Magazine. 


Great  Writers  as 
Gardeners. 

THERE  has  always  been  a  close 
affinity  between  literature  and 
gardening.  The  great  writers  have 
nearly  always  been  great  lovers  of 
gardens.  According  to  William  Matthews, 
the  spare  time  of  the  ancient  poets, 
Horace  and  Virgil  was  spent  in  garden- 
ing. Cowper,  Cowley,  Carlyle  and 
Tolstoi  were  fond  of  working  with  the 
land.  Walter  Savage  Landor  was  de- 
voted to  floriculture,  and  once,  when,  in 
a  fit  of  violent  temper  (was  his  middle 
name  only  too  well  given?)  he  had  thrown 
a  maid-servant  through  a  window,  his 
only  cause  for  repentance  was  expressed 
thus  "Oh,  oh!    I  forgot  the  violet  bed!" 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  so  passionate 
a  lover  of  flowers  that  he  was  at  once  the 
despair  as  well  as  the  delight,  of  the 
country  homes  where  he  visited — he 
would  "pull  the  flowers".  .  .  Charles 
l^amb  (the  famous  essayist)  and  his  sister 
found  solace  for  their  lonely  sorrows  in 
tending  the  "sweet,  sweet  blossoms" 
whose  care  and  love  they  shared. 

The  Brownings  adored  flowers  (read 
"Garden  Fancies"  for  proof),  and  so  did 
Tennyson,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  the 
easiest  way  to  lure  him  from  his  own 


garden  retreat  was  to  invite  him  to  visit 
the  gardens  of  friends.  .  Addison  is 
credited  for  being  the  first  creator  of  a 
winter  garden,  while  Shelley's  garden  at 
Lynmouth,  North  Devon,  was  a  true 
place  of  "Devonshire  enchantment."  .  . 
Whittier,  Whitman,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
Keats,  Tom  Moore,  Coleridge,  Herrick, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Scott,  and  Milton  all 
"wrote  themselves  down"  in  one  way 
or  another,  as  garden  enthusiasts. 

Among  women  writers  who  were  also 
gardeners  one  thinks  first,  perhaps, 
of  "Elizabeth,"  who  wrote  "Elizabeth 
and  Her  German  Garden,"  and  "My 
Solitary  Summer" — which  also  focusses 
about  a  garden.  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett,  too,  (writer  of  the  story  now 
running  in  this  paper,  centered  a  book 
about  the  same  delightful  subject — "The 
Secret  Garden".  .  .  "Ouida,"  a 
French  novelist,  recorded  her  love  of 
flowers  as  follows:  "Flowers  belong  to 
fairyland.  The  flowers  and  the  birds 
and  the  butterflies  are  all  that  the  world 
has  kept  of  the  golden  age — useless  say 
they  who  are  wiser  than  God." 

Goethe  regarded  flowers  as  "the  beauti- 
ful hieroglyphics  of  Nature,  with  which  she 
indicates  how  much  she  loves  us.  .  .  . 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  beloved 
"R.  L.  S.,"  "rested  his  brain"  by  garden- 
ing, at  Vailima,  the  South  Sea  home  in 
the  Pacific  where  he  died — afar  from  the 
Scotland  of  his  heart. 

Coming  to  America,  we  find  no  less 
love  of  gardening  among  the  great  writers. 
Washington  Irving  found  the  garden  at 
"Sunnyside  Farm"  the  "dearest  spot  on 
earth."  Emerson  "made  garden"  eagerly 
about  his  home  at  Concord,  where  he 
dug  the  soil,  often,  in  company  with  the 
scarcely  less  renowned  Thoreau.  Lowell 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  flowers  and 
blossoming  shrubs  of  Elmwood,  while 
Longfellow  owned  that  he  "never  liked 
to  leave  Cambridge  when  the  lilacs  were 
in  bloom."  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  so 
fond  of  flowers,  especially  mignonette, 
that  he  used  to  remark:  "I  shall  never 
think  I  have  enough  mignonette  until  I 
can  cut  it  with  a  scythe."  At  "Avalon," 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke's  Princeton  home, 
is  a  "simple  garden  well  suited  to  its 
owner."  .  .  Even  the  humorists  have 
shared  in  the  general  delight  in  growing 
things,  for  Mark  Twain  was  devoted  to 
the  country  life  at  "Stormfield,"  while 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  made  a  whole 
book  of  his  experiments,  "My  Summer  in  a 


Garden."  .  .  Nor  must  one  pass  by- 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  the  inspiration 
of  whose  books — "The  Garden  of  a 
Commuter's  Wife,"  and  "The  People  of 
the  Whirlpool" — came  more  or  less 
directly  from  gardening. 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

He  Knows  Thy  Works. 

I  know  thy  works.— -Rev.  2:  2,  9,  13 
and  3:  1,  8,  15. 

Only  four  words! — but  they  are  re- 
peated seven  times  in  two  chapters. 
To  each  of  the  seven  churches  in  Asia 
a  special  message  sent  by  Him  who  walks 
unseen  in  the  midst  of  His  people.  But 
each  message  contained  the  four  words: 
"I  know  thy  works."  Those  words  came 
as  an  encouragement  to  five  of  the  seven 
churches,  but  Sardis  and  Laodicea  found 
in  them  rebuke  and  warning. 

The  Great  Lover  delights  to  praise, 
when  praise  is  due.  Those  in  Ephesus 
and  her  sister  cities,  who  had  been  work- 
ing patiently  and  enduring  bravely  for 
Christ's  sake,  must  have  rejoiced  at  His 
words  ot  commendation:  "I  know  thy 
works,  and  charity,  and  service,  and  faith, 
and  thy  patience,  and  thy  works;  and  the 
last  to  be  more  than  the  first." 

But  the  message  to  the  hypocrites  in 
Sardis  must  have  cut  to  the  heart  like 
a  sword:  "I  know  thy  works,  that  thou 
hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and  art 
dead."  There  were  some  pure-hearted 
members  of  the  church  "even  in  Sardis," 
and  they  were  not  condemned  with  the 
majority.  The  Lord  knoweth  the  works 
of  each,  and  says  of  those  who  have  not 
defiled  their  robes:  "They  shall  walk  with 
me  in  white." 

The  message  to  the  self-satisfied  church 
in  Laodicea  was  like  a  rousing  bugle- 
call  to  a  regiment  asleep  on  duty.  The 
Christians  there  were  living  in  easy 
luxury,  congratulating  themselves  on 
their  prosperity  and  forgetting  that 
they  were  soldiers  of  the  Cross  and 
members  of  a  militant  church.  They 
were  still  very  dear  to  their  Lord,  who 
woke  them  as  He  woke  the  sleeping 
disciples  in  Gethsemane.  "I  know  thy 
works,"  He  said,  "that  thou  art  neither 
cold  nor  hot:    I  would  thou  wert  cold 


or  hot."  Thei  He  said  tenderly:  "As 
many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten: 
be  zealous  therefore,  and  repent.  Behold, 
1  stand  at  the  door  and  knock." 

To-day  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  our  readers  who  is  82  years  old  and 
"shut-in."  She  enclosed  a  dollar  for 
starving  Russian  children, — denying  her- 
self in  order  to  give  to  others.  She  is  a 
widow,  like  the  poor  woman  who  cast 
into  the  Temple  Treasury  more  than  all 
the  gifts  of  the  rich.  The  King  Himself 
stoops  to  take  the  gift  from  that  faithful 
servant  of  His,  and  says:  "I  know  thy 
works,  and  tribulation,  and  poverty, 
(but  thou  art  rich.)" 

A  chaplain  in  a  military  hospital  was 
going  his  rounds  when  he  noticed  a 
strange  object  lying  on  a  table  beside  a 
soldier's  bed.  It  was  a  little  square  of 
white  flannel  with  a  red  heart  in  the 
centre.  Above  the  heart  was  a  red  cross, 
and  above  the  cross  was  a  very  tiny  Union 
Jack.  Below  were  the  words  (in  French) 
"Stop!  The  heart  of  Jesus  is  with  me." 
A  little  Belgian  child  had  given  this  token 
to  the  soldier  as  he  passed  through  a 
village. 

The  sevenfold  message  to  the  churches, 
— "I  know  thy  works!"  tells  each  of  us 
that  the  heart  of  Jesus  is  with  us.  Even 
the  stern  rebuke  to  Sardis  and  to  Laodicea 
expressed  His  love.  He  pleads  with 
backsliding  disciples  to  remember  whence 
they  are  fallen,  and  repent.  The 
Head  of  the  Chnrch  knows  and  cares 
when  there  is  sickness  in  any  member, 
as  your  head  feels  pain  or  sickness  in 
your  body.  There  is  joy  in  heaven  when 
a  sinner  repents.  When  the  Good 
Shepherd  brings  home  a  straying  sheep 
He  calls  His  friends  to  share  His  great 
joy.  Read  the  second  and  third  chapters 
of  the  Revelation,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  heart  of  Jesus  is  with  His  people  in 
their  troubles  and  temptations.  He  fans 
into  flame  any  spark  of  love  and  faith. 
He  says  to  weak  but  struggling  souls: 
"I  know  thy  works:  behold  I  have  set 
before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no  man 
can  shut  it:  for  thou  hast  a  little  strength, 
and  hast  kept  my  word,  and  hast  not 
denied  my  name."  He  says  that  all 
enemies  will  one  day  "know  that  I  have 
loved  thee,"  and  "because  thou  has  kept 
the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep 
thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation." 

He  knows  your  works.  He  knows  how 
discouraged  you  get  sometimes,  when 
your  daily  works  hardly  seem  to  be  worth 
doing.    The  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  must 


The  Orchard  Garden  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

In  this  beautiful  garden  in  England  the  author  of  "T.  TembaromV  loves  to  sit,  and  hare  she  has  written  many  of  her  stories. 
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understand,  by  His  own  experience  that 
it  is  hard  to  do  '  little"  duties when 
the  desire  to  serve  "greatly  is  surging 
within  an  eager  heart.  Yet— though  His 
short  earthly  life  was  of  »|W  *gu* 
-He  worked  quietly  and  patiently  in  a 
little  village  until  He  was  thirty.  Me  • 
interested  in  your  work  at  home  in 
your  "church  work,"  and  in  your  secret 
battles  against  selfishness,  distrust,  de- 
pression, laziness  and  other  common- 
place sins.  He  knows  whether  you 
faithfully  attend  to  duty  on  Sun  ass 
and  weekdays.  We  cant  all  do  brilliant 
things,  but  we  can  all  be  reliable  and 
trustworthy. 

I  saw  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that 
a  man  in  England  had  been  in  his  place 
in  church  three  times  every  Sunday 
for  sixty  years.  He  blows  the  organ. 
The  organ-blower  may  be  forgotten  by 
the  congregation,  but  he  is  helping  with 
the  service  of  praise  and  his  work  is  ot 
value  in  God's  sight,  if  it  is  done  in  the 
right  spirit. 

About  forty  years  ago  a  steamship 
was  passing  through  a  narrow  and  danger- 
ous channel.  Great  waves  tossed  the 
ship  to  and  fro,  and  there  was  terrible 
danger  from  hidden  reefs  and  sand- 
banks. It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
steer  safely  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  faith- 
fulness of  men  out  of  sight.  The  stokers 
nearest  the  furnace  doors  were  in  danger 
rjf  being  thrown  into  the  fire.  Their 
comrades  had  to  grip  them  by  the  waist- 
belt  and  hold  them  firmly.  Those  brave 
men  could  not  see  where  the  ship  was 
going.  At  any  moment  she  might  crash 
into  the  rocks.  But  steering  was  not 
their  business.  They  were  only  stokers, 
but  they  stuck  to  their  posts  like  martyrs. 
The  danger  lasted  sixteen  hours,  and  they 
did  their  "bit"  in  helping  to  win  the 
victory.    That  is  all  anyone  can  do. 

Who  won  the  War?  Was  it  won  by  the 
leaders  or  by  the  men  in  the  trenches? 
Was  it  won  by  the  doctors  and  nurses  and 
ambulance  men,  or  by  the  millions  who 
grew  the  wheat,  or  knitted  socks  or 
provided  thousands  of  necessary  things 
for  the  men  at  the  front?  Was  it  won 
by  the  people  who  flung  themselves  in  the 
face  of  the  advancing  foe  and  were 
trampled  under  foot,  or  by  those  who 
went  in  at  the  end  and  could  see 
their 'victory?  God  won  the  War;  but 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women 
did  their  part. — Judg.  5:  23. 

The  Great  Captain  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty — his  own  appointed  task, 
not  the  task  of  some  other  man.  And  He 
knows  whether  we  are  shirkers  or  faithful 
workers. 

"The  trouble,  I  think,  with  us  all 
Is  the  lack  of  a  high  conceit: 
If  each  man  thought  he  was  sent  to  the 
spot 

To  make  it  a  bit  more -sweet, 

How  soon  could  we  gladden  the  world, 

How  easily  right  all  wrong 

If  nobody  shirked,  and  each  one  worked 

To  help  his  fellow  along." 

Each  bit  of  work  we  do  is  laid  before 
the  Master.  He  knows  whether  it  was 
done  for  love  of  Him  or  only  to  win  human 
praise.  He  says  to  all  who  are  honestly 
trying  to  serve  Him:    "I  know  thy  works.' 

"Then  let  us  hope  and  pray,  and  love  and 
labor, 

Cheered  by  that  promise  bright, 
Trusting  through  darkness,  working  for 

our  neighbor — 
For  God  and  for  the  right!" 

Dora  Farncomb. 
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For  the  Russians. 
Three  readers  have  sent  gifts  for  the 
Russian  Famine  Fund  this  week.  Mrs. 
W.  A.  B.,  Tiverton,  Ont.,  sent  five  dollars, 
Mrs.  J.  B.,  Denfield,  Ont.,  one  dollar, 
and  "Sympathizers,"  (Stoney  Creek) 
two  dollars.  I  forwarded  these  donations 
to  Mr.  C.  D.  Gordon,  Dominion  Bank, 
King  and  Yonge  Sts.,  Toronto.  It  would 
be  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  if  money 
for  the  Famine  Fund  were  sent  directly 
to  him,  or  to  Sir  George  Burn,  Elgin 
Building,  Ottawa. 

Dora  Farncomb, 

6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 


The  Ingle  Nook 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear.  (5)  Private 
answers  are  not  sent  from  this  department. 

About  Armenia. 

Dear  Junia. — I  have  just  read  your 
article  on  "Fair  Play/1  and  I  know,  when 
you  wrote  that,  you  did  not  know  that 
Armenia  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Turks. 
I  believe  the  announcement  has  been 
made  recently,  and  I  know  you  well 
enough,  from  reading  your  articles  every 
week,  to  know  that  you  would  be  as 
indignant  as  I,  when  you  heard  it.  You 
will  very  likely  mention  it  in  your  corner 
at  an  early  date.  I  cannot  now  think 
that  fair  play  is  a  characteristic  of  tin- 
British  nation  if  she  will  hand  over  poor 


just  enough  to  know  that  Armenia  was 
to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  her  old 
persecutor.  I'm  sure  there  are  thousands 
of  people  simply  "boiling"  with  in- 
dignation. I  wish  I  were  a  whole  nation, 
instead  of  merely  a  unit.  One  feels  as  if 
he  can  simply  "boil,"  and  that's  all  there 
is  to  it.  But  if  my  "boiling"  will  start 
some  one  else  and  he  starts  some  other 
person  and  so  on — it  will  not  be  in  vain. 
I  wish  Canada  would  break  forth  into  a 
volcanic  eruption  of  protest. 

I  cannot  see  why  the  European  powers 
give  back  Turkey  any  territory  taken 
from  her.  They  are  not  seeing  things 
from  Armenia's  viewpoint,  are  they 
Junia?  If  they  were  they  surely  wouldn't 
do  it. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  W. 

Yes,  A.  H.  W.,  the  announcement  re- 
garding Turkey  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment; but  at  the  time  I  felt  that  "some- 
thing" would  be  done.  It  has.  Have 
you  noticed  that  by  the  revised  Sevres 
Treat  y  the  Armenian  people  are  put 
under  the  protectorate  of  the  League  of 


A  Cozy  Kitchen  With  a  Useful  Cupboard. 


little  persecuted  Armenia,  to  a  future  of 
martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  un- 
speakable Turk.  I've  been  so  proud  of 
the  fact  that  our  nation  stood  for  fair 
play,  and  that  it  was  so  well  known, 
that  a  fugitive  from  a  lynching  mob  in  a 
southern  state  came  to  Canada  to  get 
British  justice.  Why  does  Great  Britain 
doit?  Do  you  know  Junia?  Even  if  that 
little  nation  would  be  a  burden  on  her 
hands,  it  is  her  duty  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Turk.  Perhaps  you  noticed 
a  letter  in  the  "Globe"  recently,  "The 
Betrayal  of  Armenia."  The  writer  says 
he  trembles  for  Canada  if  she  does  not 
ring  with  indignant  protest  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  he  calls  on  the  churches  of 
Canada  to  speak  in  the  name  of  their 
55,000  comrades  who  laid  down  their 
lives  to  free  the  world.  Can  something 
still  be  done?  Is  it  not  all  settled?  I 
did  not  read  the  announcement  carefully — 


Nations?  Also  that  the  League  is  em- 
powered to  find  for  them  a  new  home? 
I  have  wished  that  that  home  might  be 
somewhere  in  Canada,  for  the  Armenians 
are  always  described  as  a  fine,  intelligent, 
industrious  people. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  Turkey  has  been  allowed  her  own 
way  so  long  in  regard  to  Armenia.  Of 
course,  Britain  has  not  been  in  a  position 
to  have  the  whole  say  in  the  matter,  and 
one  Prime  Minister  after  another  has 
been  apparently  helpless.  The  present 
outlook  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been; 
but  that  is,  perhaps,  because  general 
conditions  have  been  altered  by  the  War. 

I  have  always  supposed  that  the  secret 
of  Turkey's  power  in  the  matter  has  been 
the  Moslem  power  generally — for  the 
Moslems  are  not  confined  to  Turkey,  but 
spread  over  Arab'a,  India,  Persia,  the 
Holy   Land,   Algeria,   Tunis,    Egypt — a 
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people  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  i 
•  .  .  European  complications  have 
been  hinted  at  also; — I  do  not  understand 
them,  but  I  am  sure  there  must  be  some 
deep,  underlying  reason  that  has  tied 
the  hands  of  those  governments  which 
would  gladly  have  seen  justice  done 
during  the  last  century  or  so  of  Turkish 
misrule.  May  the  bonds  be  speedily 
broken ! 

During  the  War  one  felt  that  Turkey 
was  at  last  downed,  so  far  as  Armenia 
was  concerned,  but  it  seems  that  her 
backing  is  yet  strong  enough  to  make  the 
European  powers  careful  how  they  handle 
her.  As  you  know,  too,  India  is  now 
in  a  precarious  position,  and  it  is  over- 
run with  Moslems.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
thought  that  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Hindu,  Gandhi,  would  quell  the  unrest 
in  that  country;  but  the  leader  who  has 
arisen  in  his  place  is  a  Moslem,  and  the 
Moslems  are  people  of  the  sword,  whereas 
Gandhi  sought  to  fight  only  by  boycott 
and  the  spinning-wheel.  The  Hindus  do 
not  love  war,  nor  believe  in  it,  but  Gandhi, 
through  his  fear  that  the  Indian  people 
would  be  exploited  in  modern  mill-work 
(which  he  regarded  as  deadening  to  the 
soul,  because  of  the  turning  of  human 
beings  into  machines)  was  upsetting  the 
business  of  India  generally  by  his  pro- 
paganda. 

The  whole  question  is,  no  doubt,  one 
for  delicate  statesmanship — far  beyond 
my  mind,  at  least,  to  fathom.  But  I 
have  confidence  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
in  the  upward  trend  of  forces  in  general, 
and,  personally,  feel  confident  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  almost  immediately  to 
s-xure  the  safety  of  the  Armenian  people. 
Pity  there  is  always  time  consumed  in 
adjusting  "red  tape." 

|By  the  way,  I  see  that  an  Australian 
who  has  been  living  in  Russia  stated  in  a 
speech  in  Toronto  recently  that  the 
famine  in  Russia  is  almost  wholly  due  to 
drouth.  The  rain  did  not  come,  therefore 
the  crops  could  not  grow. 


Painting  House. 

I  have  a  large  dark  red  pressed  brick 
house  and  I  wish  to  paint  the  outside 
woodwork  and  also  roof  this  spring, 
and  I  would  be  very  grateful  if  you  would 
suggest  the  best  colors  of  paint  to  use. 

I  thought  of  writing  to  the  architect, 
Mr.  Gilbert  Healey,  906  Waterloo  St.. 
London,  Ont.,  as  he  gave  such  a  splendid 
description  of  a  house  in  your  paper  ot 
Feb  23rd.  '  . 

E.  L.  Cs 

One  of  the  handsomest  houses  in 
this  city  is  dark  red  brick.  The  wood- 
work is  all  painted  ivory  white,  except  the 
shutters,  which  are  dull  green.  Some, 
however,  like  a  rich  mahogany  brown 
with  red  brick.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
taste.    Both  schemes  are  good. 


A  Convenient  Cupboard  Arrangement. 


About  the  Wedding. 

Dear  Junia. — 

We  are  very  interested  readers  [of 
"The  Farmer's  Advocate"  and  we  do 
enjoy  reading  the  Home  Magazine  also 
Sandy  Fraser's  items.  I  have  been 
wondering  if  any  one  else  has  had  any- 
thing said  to  them  about  Princess  Mary's 
wedding.  I  have  heard  a  lot  |and  a 
large  number  of  people  have  the  idea  that 
it  was  a  waste  of  money.  My  |idea  is 
that  if  Princess  Mary  could  have  had 
her  way  she  would  have  gone  to  some 
remote  little  chapel  and  have  been  married 
quietly.  If  that  could  have  been  done 
our  King  would  not  have  transferred  so 
much  money  from  his  own  pocket  to  other 
peoples'.  England  and  Scotland  |at  the 
present  time  have  millions  out  of  work; 
and  look  at  the  work  that  wedding  made! 
Not  only  with  Princess  Mary's  clothes  but 
with  all  the  clothes  worn  by  the  ladies  and. 
gentlemen  in  the  Abbey. 

The  material  of  those  clothes  (there  is 
no  doubt  about  it)  was  woven  on  the  looms 
in  the  mills  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Just  think  of  the  employment  it  would 
mean  in  that  way  as  well  as  many  others. 

And  our  King,  as  you  saw  by  the  papers, 
supplied  the  school  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  with  treats,  (treats  as  I  saw  them 
get  years  ago)  a  regular  lunch  in  a  paper 
bag;  each  child  got  a  bag.  I  think  he 
did  his  best  to  let  all  enjoy  the  occasion. 

Some  people  say  if  the  King  wanted 
to  help  those  out  of  work  why  didn't 
he  give  them  the  money?  I  say  he  would 
have  done  so  if  he  didn't  know  that  an 
Englishman  or  a  Scotchman  would  show 
good  manners  enough  to  thank  you  for 
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Puffed  Rice  in  cream 


Puffed  Wheat  in  milk 


Food  Dainties 

That  come  from  guns 

Puffed  Grains  are  shot  from  guns.  By  that  heroic  method  we  create 
these  fascinating  tidbits. 

The  process  was  invented  by  Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson,  formerly  of 
Columbia  University.  The  object  is  to  steam-explode  all  food  cells  and 
fit  them  to  digest. 

Millions  of  explosions 

The  whole  grains,  sealed  in  guns,  are  rolled  for  an  hour  in  fearful 
heat.     The  bit  of  moisture  in  each  food  cell  is  thus  changed  to  steam. 

When  the  guns  are  shot  the  steam  explodes.  Over  125  million  explosions 
are  caused  in  every  kernel  —  one  for  each  food  cell.  In  this  way  every 
element  in  the  whole  grain  is  fitted  for  nutrition. 


Try  melted  butter 

Add  before  the  cream  and  sugar,  or 
use  alone. 

Also  crisp  and  lightly  butter  for 
hungry  children  after  school.  It  makes 
a  food  confection. 

And  every  grain  of  Puffed  Wheat 
prepared  that  every  atom  feeds. 

Puffed  Rice 


Puffed  to  bubbles 

The  grains  are  puffed  to  airy 
bubbles,  8  times  normal  size.  They 
are  made  as  flimsy  as  snowflakes. 
And  the  fearful  heat  gives  a  nut- 
like taste. 

You  have  never  known  a  cereal 
food  anywhere  near  so  delightful. 
Children  revel  in  these  Puffed  Grains, 
morning,  noon  and  night.  Mothers 
serve  them  in  many  inviting  ways. 

As  a  result,  children  eat  whole 
grains   in   plenty,   as  they  should, 
supplies  them  16  needed  elements,  so 


Puffed  Wheat 


Mix  with  fruit 

These  flimsy,  nut-like  globules  add  a 
most  delicious  blend.     Also  use  as  nut-  . 
like  garnish  on  ice  cream,  etc. 


se  in  soups 


These  thin,  toasted  bubble  wafers 
are  ideal  for  soups.  And  they  are  ever 
ready. 


The  Quaker  Qats  (brnpany 


Peterborough,  Canada 


Sole  Makers 


Saskatoon,  Canada 


your  money,  but  thank  you  most  heartily 
for  letting  him  earn  it. 

Here's  hoping  that  this  will  give  a 
different  view  to  some  anyway,  of  our 
Royal   wedding.  From, 

A  Loyalist. 


How  to  Use  It. 

Dear  Junia. — 

Am  very  sorry  that  I  didn't  get  your 
letter  sooner,  but  if  these  directions  are 
any  good  now  I'll  be  very  glad  to  give 
them.  I  sift  the  Sabidilla  powder  on, 
and  where  I  can't  sift  it  on  I  take  vaseline 
or  lard  and  melt  it  and  mix  the  powder 
in  it,  like  a  salve,  and  put  it  in  the  hair 
of  cattle  and  hogs.  The  same  will 
banish  human  head  lice.  There  is 
nothing  better;  just  dust  the  powder  in 
the  hair.  Mrs.  W. 


House  Plants. 

Dear  Junia. — 

I  wrote  some  time  ago  about  small 
black  flies  on  my  house  plants,  and  what 
you  told  me  to  use  helped.  I  could  not  get 
the  nicotine,  but  used  tobacco  steeped 
in  water.  I  see  a  few  flies  flying  around 
the  plants  when  I  water  them,  but  it  is 
just  lately  they  seem  to  have  returned. 
My  trouble  now  is  something  like  a  white 
louse.  I  notice  it  in  the  saucers  of  my 
flower  pots.  They  seem  to  jump. 
They  are  not  a  worm  and  my  flowers  are 
dying;  my  lovely  geraniums  are  fading 
and  dying  very  quickly.  Whatever  this 
insect  is  it  is  much  more  destructive  than 
the  black  fly;  it  must  be  in  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  If  you  could  give  me  some  in- 
formation as  to  what  would  help,  or 
any  of  the  "Advocate"  readers,  I  should  be 
more  than  pleased.  It  is  such  a  fine  thing 
to  think  one  can  get  help  through  our 
valuable  paper. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  if  Salicylic 
acid  is  hard  on  the  stomach.  I  think 
they  use  it  for  curing  cider.  A  friend 
called  the  other  day  and  told  me  she  used 
it  for  all  her  fruit,  a  teaspoon  to  a  large 
kettle  of  fruit,  and  she  said  she  used  less 
sugar  when  she  used  this  and  said  it 
did  not  matter  if  fruit  was  not  sealed,  it 
seemed  to  keep  well.  Would  like  to 
know  if  it  was  harmful.  This  insect  is 
on  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  but  the 
leaves  are  all  turning  yellow.  I  water 
plants  once  a  month  with  cow  manure 
water.  Would  you  advise  a  sandy  loam? 
I  have  black  muck  ground  and  some  say 
it  is  not  rich  enough.  I  love  house 
plants  and  I  do  not  want  to  part  with 
my  plants. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  when  is  the 
best  time  to  slip  geraniums  for  blooming. 

A  Reader. 

Several  reasons  may  account  for  the 
sickness  in  your  plants.  The  white 
"lice"  may  be  the  aphids  back  again — in 
which  case  use  the  tobacco-water  (if 
you  can't  get  nicotine  extract.)  Again, 
the  few  flies  you  have  seen  flying  about 
may  have  deposited  eggs  in  the  soil,  and 
out  of  the  eggs  have  hatched  larva  or 
maggots,  which  are  attacking  the  roots. 
Or  worms  may  have  been  introduced  by 
the  cow-manure,  especially  if  you  did 
not  use  boiling  water  (to  kill  insects) 
when  preparing  the  liquid  manure. 

If  worms  in  the  soil  are  the  trouble, 
apply  lime-water  once  or  twice.  Make 
it  by  dissolving  a  lump  of  lime  size  of  a 
cup  in  a  10-quart  pail  of  water,  pour 
off  the  clear  water  and  use.  Lime 
water  will  drive  out  worms  in  the  soil, 
almost  never  injures  plants,  and  often 
benefits  them. 

Also,  part  of  your  trouble  may  be  due 
to  too  much  stimulant.  Eben  Rexford 
says  liquid  manure  — not  stronger  than 
weak  tea — can  be  fed  to  gross  feeders 
(such  as  chrysanthemums)  once  a  week, 
but  to  most  plants  not  oftener  than  once 
in  10  days  or  2  weeks.  If  a  plant  looks 
sickly  none  should  be  given  at  all  until 
it  is  healthy  again,  as  it  will  cause  "in- 
digestion." A  sick  plant  is  like  a  sick 
person. 

Sickness  in  plants  may  also  be  caused 
by  (1)  poor  drainage,  too  much  water, 
not  enough  drainage  material  (broken 
crockery,  etc.)  in  bottom  of  (pot;  (2)  by 
the  plant  being  in  too  large  a  pot.  Shift- 
ing from  pot  to  pot  as  the  plant  grows 
larger  is  recommended;  (3)  by  poor  soil. 

Often  it  is  advisable  to  repot  a  plant 
completely  to  get  it  back  to  health  again. 
Let  soil  get  dry,  shake  off  soil  from  roots 
and  even  wash  them  very  gently,  then 
pot  in  pots  (soaked  if  new,  well-washed 
if  old)  using  drainage  material  in  the 
bottom  and  good  loam  to  which  has  been 
added   a   little   sand.    Sometimes  leaf- 
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mould,  sand  and  a  [very  little  well-rottnt 
manure  is  recommended,  but  an  excelleQj 
soil  is  that  scraped  from  about  the  roots 
grass  in  old  sod. 

Eben  Rexford  says,  also,  that  im- 
purities in  the  soil  may  sometimes  give 
trouble,  even  when  there  are  no  worms  or 
lice.  In  this  case  he  has  found  applica- 
tion of  hot  water,  120°F.  very  beneficial. 

Instead  of  the  nicotine,  for  aphis 
(plant  louse)  he  often  uses  a  bath 
of  soapy  water  for  the  foliage.  The 
bath  is  made  of  34-lb.  Ivory  soap,  melted, 
in  a  pail  of  water,  and  the  plants  are 
inverted  in  this,  the  hand  being  kept  over 
the  soil  to  keep  it  from  falling  out  of  the 
pot.  Do  not  use  salicylic  acid  to  preserve 
fruit. 


Patterns  Wanted. 

"Peggy,"  Kent  Co.,  Ont.,  wants  some 
quilt  patterns  from  readers.  To  save 
time  and  trouble,  here  is  her  address: 
"Mrs.  N.  Robertson,  R.  R.  3,  North- 
wood,  Ont."  She  is  particularly  anxious 
for  "log  cabin"  pattern.  If  any  of  you 
wish  to  send  her  some,  send  direct  to  her 
(not  to  me,  to  be  forwarded.) 


A  Good  Chance. 

|Don't  forget  that  you  can  get  both 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  by  finding  one 
or  more  new  subscribers  to  The  Farmer's 
Advocate  and  Home  Magazine.  See 
advertisements  that  have  appeared  in 
this  paper  during  past  few  weeks. 


The  Cookery  Column. 

Cheese  Straws. 

1  cup  grated  cheese  lA  teasp.  paprika,  or 
Y2  cup  soft  bread         dash  of  pepper. 

crumbs  1  cup  milk 

Y2  teasp.  salt  1  egg,  beaten  light. 

1  teasp.  mustard       2  tablesps.  butter 
Stir  the  cheese  over  hot  water  until 

melted;  add  the  crumbs  and  seasonings, 
butter  and  the  egg,  with  the  milk,  and 
cook  to  a  smooth  consistency,  stirring 
all  the  time.  Turn  into  a  buttered  dish 
to  make  a  sheet  about  %-inch  thick. 
When  cold  cut  in  strips  about  %-inch 
wide  and  3  or  4  inches  long;  cover  with 
sifted  crumbs,  then  with  beaten  egg 
diluted  with  a  little  milk,  and  again  cover 
with  crumbs.  Fry  in  deep  fat,  dram 
on  soft  paper,  and  serve  hot.  Nice  with 
a  green  vegetable  salad,  or  with  celery.  . 
These  are  nice  to  serve  with  afternoon  tea. 

Honey  Cakes. 

Three-fourths  pint  honey,  one-half 
pound  sugar,  one-fourth  pound  shredded 
citron,  one-half  pound  chopped  almonds, 
one  teaspoonful  cinnamon  and  flour  to 
handle.  Drop  on  buttered  tins  and  bake 
a  light  brown. 

Spanish  Bun. 

4  eggs  2  cups  flour 

%  cup  butter  2  dessert-spoons 

2  cups  sugar  cinnamon 

1  cup  sweet  milk       Little  nutmeg 

2  teasps.  baking 
powder. 

Beat  butter  and  sugar  together,  add 
beaten  eggs,  then  milk,  mi<  ng  well. 
Lastly  beat  in  the  flour  sifted  with  the 
baking-powder  and  spices. 

Icing  for  Bun. 

1  cup  brown  sugar    4  tablesps.  sweet 

milk. 

Boil  till  it  hairs,  beat  until  coo!  adding 
flavoring  or  spices. 

Marble  Cake. 

Light  Part: 

%  cup  sugar  V\  cup  sweet  milk, 

2  tablesps.  lard         1  tablesp.  baking 
Whites  of  2  eggs  powder 

2  cups  flour. 
Beat  lard  and  sugar  together  as  usual, 
add  milk,  then  flour  with  baking  powder, 
and  lastly  fold  in  the  beaten  whites  of  the 
eggs. 

Dark  Part: 

cup  brown  sugar   Vi  cup  sour  milk 
1  tablesp.  lard  or       1  teasp.  each  of 

butter  cinnamon,  nutmeg 

cup  molasses  and  soda 

Flour  to  thicken 

Drop  a  spoonful  of  the  light  and  then 
the  dark  until  all  is  used.  Bake  in  one 
cake. 

[The  last  two  recipes  were  sent  by 
"Brown  Eyes"  some  time  ago.  We 
thank  her.] 


April  20,  1922 

The  Old  Homeland 


"It's  many  years  since  I  crossed  thi 
Atlantic,  but  I  have  always  kept  in  touch 
with  the  homeland,  by  reading  the  News 
of  the  World,"  says  a  prominent  man  of 
1  he  West.  The  News  of  the  World  is  the 
great  national  journal  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  globe 
Britishers  may  settle,  the  News  of  the 
World,  complete  with  all  the  week's  news, 
can  be  obtained.  Its  thrilling  serial 
stories,  up-to-date  song,  with  music,  the 
latest  gossip  and  pictures,  make  it  the 
most  welcome  of  the  week's  visitors.  It 
can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  publish- 
ers, 30  Bouverie  Street,  London,  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  convenience  of  local  pur- 
chasers, ample  stocks  are  carried  by 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  Byron  P.  0.,  London 

Mrs.  Ellen  McEwen,  London 

Mr.  W.  0.  Loughlin,  London 

Mr.  G.  W.  Evan*,  283  Wellington  St.,  London 

Make  sure  of  a  regular  weekly  supply 
by  placing  an  order  with  the  agents. 


Dermanent  Hair  Health 
Promoted  by  Cuticura 

Frequent  shampoos  with  Cuticura 
Soap,  assisted  when  necessary  by 
gentle  anointings  with  Cuticura 
Ointment,  afford  the  purest,  sweet- 
est and  most  economical  method 
ot  freeing  the  scalp  of  itchings  and 
scalings  and  of«establishing  a  hair* 
growing  condition. 

Smb25c  Ointment  25  and  50c.  Tilcnm25c.  Sold 
throughout  theDominion.  CanadianDepot: 
Lrmsns,  Limited,  344  St  Paul  St..  W.,  Montreal. 
'Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


lutual 
Surpl 


US 


Policyholders  in  the  Mutual 
Life  of  Canada  have  an  ever- 
growing annual  surplus,  thanks 
to  sound  investments,  a  low 
mortality  rate  and  economical 
management.  The  surplus  earn- 
ings of"  the  Company  increased 
last  year  to  $46.47  per  $1,000 
of  assets,  amounting  to  a  total 
of  $2,243,038. 

The  proportion  of  toial  in- 
come required  for  operating 
expenses  last  year  was  only 
18.60%,  so  that  profit-participat- 
ing policyholders  after  all  the 


aims 
bstantial 


af  the 


were  paid,  benefited  by 
in  the  cost 


uction 
insurance. 


It  pags  to  he  a  Mutualist. 

"IV  MUTUAL  LIFE 

of  Canada 

WATERLOO,  ONTARIO  , 

STRAWBERRIES 

All  the  leading  varieties,  early  to  late,  including, 
Everbearing.  Also  Raspberries  and  all  other  Small 
!;ruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubs.  Vines  and  Bultn. 
*end  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

H.  L.  McConneH  &  Son      Port  BiirweU,  Ontaria 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 
The  Fashions.  Our  Fashion  Book. 


How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form: — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 
Name  


Post  Office  

County  

R.  R.  No  

Province  

Number  of  Pattern  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement — Waist  Bust. 


Date  of  issue  in   which   pattern  ap- 
peared.  

When  ordering  from  catalogue  give 
number  of  page  on  which  pattern  ap- 
peared. 

Be  Sure  to  Write  Numbers  Clearly. 


A  fashion  catalogue  containing  oyer 
500  designs  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt 
of  12  cents.  Book  contains  article  on 
dressmaking  and  illustrations  of  stitches. 
When  ordering  from  it  use  above  blank. 


3964.    Misses'  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18,  and  20  years. 
An  18  year  size  requires  5  yards  of  40- 
inch  material.  The  width  of  the  skirt 
at  the  foot  is  2  yards.    Price  15c. 

3958.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  and  10  years. 
A  6  year  size  requires  3  yards  of  36-inch 
material.    Price  15c. 

3970.    Ladies'  House  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38- 
inch  size  requires  4^8  yards  of  40-inch 
material.  The  width  at  the  foot  is  about 
2  yards.    Price  15c. 

3954.    Child's  Romper. 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  1,  2,  3,  and  5  years. 
A  2  year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  27- 
inch  material.    Price  15c. 

3972-3822.    Ladies    "Knicker"  Suit. 

Skirt  3972  cut  in  6  sizes:  25,  27,  29, 
31,  33,  and  35  inches  waist  measure. 
Blouse  and  knickers  3822  cut  in  7  sizes: 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  It  will  require  2)4,  yards  of 
36-inch  material  for  the  blouse  and  2% 
yards  for  the  "knickers;"  for  the  skirt 
3%  yards  of  44-inch  material  will  be 
required;  to  make  this  "outfit"  for  a 
medium  size.  The  width  of  the  skirt 
is  about  2%  yards.  TWO  separate 
patterns,  15c.  FOR  EACH  pattern. 

3966.    Girls*  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10,  and  12  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  2  yards  for  the 
guimpe,  and  2%  yards  for  the  dress  of 
material  27  inches  wide.    Price  15c. 

3974.    Morning  Negligee. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
requires  3%  yards  of  40-inch  material. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  2%  yards. 
Price  15c. 

3.952.    Child's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  1,  2,  4  and  5  years. 
A  2  year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  27- 
inch  material.    Price  15c. 


Current  Events, 


Hon.  W.  C.  Kennedy,  Minister  of 
Railways,  told  the  House  at  Ottawa 
on  April  11th  that  a  single  representative 
Board  of  directors  will  be  established 
for  the  unified  control  and  co-ordinated 

operation  of  the  Government-owned  lines. 

*  *    *  * 

Over3,000  wild  geese  on  their  way  from 
Florida  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  regions, 
arrived  at  Jack  Miner's  bird  sanctuary 
near  Kingsville  last  week.    One  of  them 

laid  seven  eggs  close  to  the  house. 

*  *    *  * 

At  the  request  of  Michael  Collins, 
British  troops  remained  to  protect  Ireland 
in  case  of  trouble  during  Easter  week, 

also  war  vessels  were  sent  to  the  vicinity. 

*  *    *  * 

The  Economic  Conference  at  Genoa, 
Italy,  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  the  reports 
state  that  Prime  Minister  Lloyd  George 
never  spoke  so  well  as  in  his  speech  at 
the  opening,  when  "with  the  zeal  of  a 
Crusader"  he  pleaded  for  world  peace. 
.  .  .  .  The  subsequent  session  dealt 
with  Russia,  which  country  was  given  to 
understand  that  if  she  wishes  to  resume 
relations  with  the  outside  world  she  must 
abolish  the  Tcheka  Soviet  Court  and 
must  pledge  good  faith  to  the  other 
nations.  At  time  of  going  to  press  it  is 
stated  that  Premier  Lloyd  George  is 
bringing  in  a  resolution  providing  that 
each  nation  shall  pledge  that  it  will  not 
attack  any  other  European  nation  for  a 
certain  number  of  years. 


*    *    *  * 


Prince  Eddie  has  arrived  in  Japan. 


F"  Sandy  Macpherson  came  home  after 
many  years,  and  met  his  old  sweetheart. 
Honey-laden  memories  thrilled  through 
the  twilight  and  flushed  their  glowing 
cheeks. 

"Ah,  Mary,"  exclaimed  Sandy,  "ye 're 
jist  as  beautiful  as  ye  ever  were,  and  I 
hae  never  forgotten  ye,  my  bonnie  lass." 

"And  ye,  Sandy,"  she  cried,  while  her 
blue  eyes  moistened,  "are  jist  as  big  a 
leear  as  ever,  an'  I  believe  ye  jist  the 
same." — Reedy' s  Mirror 
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Do  You  Want  to  Become  a  Nurse? 

The  Salvation 
Army  of (cr •  • 
unique  opportun- 
ity to  Christian 
young  women 
(Salvationist!  or 
otherwise)  desir- 
ing to  take  a 
course  in  General 
or  Maternity  nurs- 
ing. Education  to 
be  not  less  than  one 
year  at  High 
School  or  its  equiv- 
alent. For  terms 
and  other  informa- 
tion Write  to 

Brifadier  DesBrisay,  Women's  Social  Secretary,  Sanation  Army 
Headquarters,  Albert  St  Toronto,  Ont. 


SIMONDS 

SAWS 


Every  "SIMONDS" 
'  Saw  is  the  highest  grade 1 
'saw  it  is  possible  to  make.  1 


Simonds  Canada  Saw  Co.  Limited 

St.  Reral  St.  and  Acorn  Ave.,  Montreal 
Vancouver,  B.C.    St.  John,  N.B.  s-35-4 


Another  $50.00  Raise 

'  'The  second  increase  this  year — that 
shows  what  special  training  will  do  for 
a  man. " 

Two  years  ago  this  young  man  knew 
nothing  in  particular,  and,  of  course, 
he  earned  very  little  money.  He 
reasoned  that  the  men  of  his  acquain- 
tance who  were  filling  good  positions 
and  earning  substantial  salaries  were 
men  who  were  trained. 

That  was  enough.  He  also  would  get 
a  vocational  training— he  would  have  a 
career  instead  of  a  job — and  so  he  en- 
rolled for  a  course  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools. 

For  30  years  the  I.C.S.  has  been 
helping  men  and  women  to  win  careers 
— to  make  secure  and  progressive  their 
positions  in  life. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  qualify 
for  security. 

Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  toMontreal 
today,  and  we  will  send  you,  free,  an 
interesting  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
the  I.C.S.  Method  of  earning  success 
in  spare  time. 


TEAR  OUT  HERE 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOLS  CANADIAN,  LIMITED 
Dept.  1802  Montreal,  Canada. 

Without  cost  or  obligation  please  send  me 
complete  information  about  the  subject  be- 
fore which  I  have  placed  an  X  in  the  list 
below : 


□  DRAFTING 

□  Mechanical  Engin'ring 
Q  Surveying 

Q  Civil  Engineering 

□  ARCHITECTURE 

□  Electrical  Engineering 

□  Stationary  Engineering 

□  CHEMISTRY 
Q  Automobiles 


□  STENOGRAPHY 

□  ADVERTISING 

□  Salesmanship 

□  BOOKKEEPING 

□  Agriculture 

□  Common  School  Subj'u 
Q  Traffic  Manager 

□  Business  Management 

□  Cert.  Public  Account's 


Name. 


Street 
Address  . 


Post  Office. 


If  name  of  Course  you  want  im  not  in  the  aboV0 
list,  please  explain  your  needs  in  a  special  lettot 


When  writing  please  mention  Advocate 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


Efficient— Simple— Economical 

The  LIBERTY  Washer 

Efficient,  because  it  is  the  latest  improved  model  of 
Oscillating  Tub,  Disc-type,  Platform  washer,  equipped 
with  a  labor-and  time-saving,  four-position,  reversible, 
power  wringer.  The  tub  is  selected  cedar.  The  stand 
is  steel  with  room  for  an  extra  tub.  Simple,  be- 
cause the  mechanism  is  plain  common-sense  design, 
insuring  maximum  efficiency  with  least  wear  on  theclothes. 
Economical,  because  it  is  the  lowest  priced  good 
washer.      It  washes  your  clothes  for  2  cents  an  hour. 

Illustrated  circular  free  on  request. 
We  Want    to    Place  a  Sample  in  Every  On- 
tario Town. 

A.  R.  LUNDY,  257  King  St,  West,  Toronto 


Stories  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind. 

(Serial  rights  secured  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
BOBBY  COON  AND  REDDY  FOX  PLAY  TRICKS. 


XII. 

IT  was  night.  All  the  little  stars 
were  looking  down  and  twinkling 
and  twinkling.  Mother  Moon  was 
doing  her  best  to  make  the  Green 
Meadows  as  light  as  Mr.  Sun  did  in  the 
daytime.  All  the  little  birds  except 
Hooty  the  Owl  and  Boomer  the  Night 
hawk,  and  noisy  Mr.  Whip-poor-will 
were  fast  asleep  in  their  little  nests. 
Old  Mother  West  Wind's  Merry  Little 
Breezes  had  all  gone  to  sleep,  too.  It  was 
oh  so  still!    Indeed  it  was  so  very  still 


Master  Four  2  2-3  5  Special 

New  McLaughlin-Buick  Master  Four 
Lives  Up  to  Reputation  * 
Made  by  its  Predecessors 

Fulfilling  the  promise  for  service- 
ability made  by  McLaughlin-Buick 
"Fours"  of  other  years,  the  new 
"Master  Four"  is  held  with  high 
regard  by  motorists  everywhere. 

In  every  respect  it  is  reflecting  the 
experience  and  knowledge  gained  by 
its  designers  and  manufacturers  in 
building  McLaughlin-Buick  Valve- 
in-Head  "Fours"  and  "Sixes"  for 
many  years. 

Master-Fours 

22-34  Two  Pass.  Roadster  Special  $1340 
22-35  Five  Pass.  Touring  Special  1375 
22-36  Three  Pass.  Coupe  1895 
22-37  Five  Pass.  Sedan  1995 

All  Prices  F.O.B.  Oshawa,  Sales  Tax  Extra. 

McLaughlin-Buick  cars  are  built — not 
merely  assembled  in  Canada. 

Ask    about    the    G.  M.  A.  C.    Purchase    Plan    which    provides    for    Deferred  Payments 

Mclaughlin  motor  car  co.,  Limited,  oshawa,  ont. 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  of  Canada,  Limited. 
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Branches  in'JLeading'Cities. 


Dealers  Everywhere. 


that  Bobby  Coon,  coming  down  the  Lone 
Little  Path  through  the  wood,  began  to 
talk  to  himself. 

"I  don't  see  what  people  want  to  pla\ 
all  day  and  sleep  all  night  for,"  said 
Bobby  Coon.  "Night's  the  best  time 
to  be  about.    Now  Reddy  Fox — " 

"Be  careful  what  you  say  about 
Reddy  Fox,"  said  a  voice  right  behind 
Bobby  Coon. 

Bobby  Coon  turned  around  verj 
quickly  indeed,  for  he  had  thought  he  was 
all  alone.  There  was  Reddy  Fox  himself, 
trotting  down  the  Lone  Little  Path 
through  the  wood. 

"I  thought  you  were  home  and  fast 
asleep,  Reddy  Fox,"  said  Bobby  Coon. 

"You  were  mistaken,"  said  Reddy 
Fox,  "for  you  see  I'm  out  to  take  a  walk 
in  the  moonlight." 

So  Bobby  Coon  and  Reddy  Fox  walked 
together  down  the  Lone  Little  Path 
through  the  wood  to  the  Green  Meadows. 
They  met  Jimmy  Skunk,  who  had 
dreamed  that  there  were  a  lot  of  beetles 
up  on  the  hill,  and  was  just  going 
to  climb  the  Crooked  Little  Path  ! 
see. 

"Hello,  Jimmy  Skunk!"  said  Bobby 
Coon  and  Reddy  Fox.  "Come  down  to 
the  Green  Meadows  with  us." 

Jimmy  Skunk  said  he  would,  so  they 
all  went  down  on  the  Green  Meadows 
together,  Bobby  Coon  first,  Reddy  Fox 
next  and  Jimmy  Skunk  last  of  all,  for 
Jimmy  Skunk  never  hurries.  Pretty 
soon  they  came  to  the  house  of  Johnny 
Chuck. 

"Listen,"  said  Bobby  Coon,  "Johnny 
Chuck  is  fast  asleep." 

They  all  listened  and  they  could  hear 
Johnny  Chuck  snoring  away  down  in  his 
snug  little  bed. 

"Let's  give  Johnny  Chuck  a  surprise," 
said  Reddy  Fox. 

"What  shall  it  be?"  asked  Bobby 
Coon. 

"I  know,"  said  Reddy  Fox.  "Let  s 
roll  that  big  stone  right  over  Johnny 
Chuck's  doorway;  then  he'll  have  to  dig 
his  way  out  in  the  morning." 

So  Bobby  Coon  and  Reddy  Fox  pulled 
and  tugged  and  tugged  and  pulled  at 
the  big  stone  till  they  had  rolled  it  over 
Johnny  Chuck's  doorway.  Jimmy  Skunk 
pretended  not  to  see  what  they  wen 
doing. 

"Now  let's  go  down  to  the  Laughing 
Brook  and  wake  up  old  Grandfather 
Frog  and  hear  him  say  'Chug-a-rum'," 
said  Bobby  Coon. 

"Come  on!"  cried  Reddy  Fox,  "I'll 
get  there  first!" 

Away  raced  Reddy  Fox  down  the  Lone 
Little  Path  and  after  him  ran  Bobby 
Coon,  going  to  wake  old  Grandfather  Frog 
from  a  nice  comfortable  sleep  on  his  green 
lily  pad. 

But  Jimmy  Skunk  didn't  go.  lb- 
watched  Reddy  Fox  and  Bobby  Coon 
until  they  were  nearly  to  the  Laughing 
Brook.  Then  he  began  to  dig  at  one  side 
of  the  big  stone  which  filled  the  doorway 
of  Johnny  Chuck's  house.  My  how  h<- 
made  the  dirt  fly!  Pretty  soon  he  had 
made  a  hole  big  enough  to  call  through  to 
Johnny  Chuck,  who  was  snoring  away, 
fast  asleep  in  his  snug  little  bed  below 

"Johnny  Chuck,  Chuck,  Chuck! 
Johnny  Woodchuck!"  called  Jimm> 
Skunk. 

But  Johnny  Chuck  just  snored. 

"Johnny  Chuck,  Chuck,  Chuck! 
Johnny  Woodchuck!"  called  Jimm* 
Skunk  once  more. 

But  Johnny  Chuck  just  snored.  Then 
Jimmy   Skunk  called  again  this  time* 
louder  than  before. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  a  very  sleepy  I 
voice. 

"It's  Jimmy  Skunk.  Put  your  coal 
on  and  come  up  here!"  called  Jimmy 
Skunk. 

"Go  away,  Jimmy  Skunk.    I  want  to 
sleep!"  said  Johnny  Chuck. 

"I've  got  a  surprise  for  you,  Johnny 


Chuck.    You'd  better  come!' 


called 


MCLAUGHLIN  -  BUICK 


Jimmy  Skunk  through  the  little  hole  he 
had  made.  When  Johnny  Chuck  heard 
that  Jimmy  Skunk  had  a  surprise  for 
him  he  wanted  to  know  right  away  what 
it  could  be,  so  though  he  was  very,  very 
sleepy,  lie  put  on  his  coat  and  started 
up  for  his  door  to  see  what  the  surprise 
was  that  Jimmy  Skunk  had.    And  there 
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DYEING 


YOU  will  be  astonished  at  the  re 
suits  we  get  by  our  modern  system 
of  dyeing  and  cleaning.  Fabrics 
that  are  shabby,  dirty  or  spotted  are 
made  like  new.  We  can  restoie  the 
most  delicate  articles. 

Send  one  article  or  a  parcel  of  goods 
>y  post  or  express.  We  will  pay  car- 
riage one  way,  and  our  charges  are 
most  reasonable. 

When  you  think  of  clean- 
ing and  dyeing,  think  of 
PARKER'S. 

Parker's 
Dye  Works 

Limited 
Cleaners  and  Dyers 
791  Yonge  St. 
92  Toronto 


That  Will  Grow 


I      flY*H      Redried  Seed  Corn 
V/A  KM.  All  varieties. 

Write  for  prices. 

J.  0.  DUKE  SEED  CO.  LIMITED, 

RUTHVEN.  ONTARIO 


he  found  the  big  stone  Reddy  Fox  and 
Bobby  Coon  had  put  there,  and  of  course 
h?  was  very  much  surprised  indeed. 
He  thought  Jimmy  Skunk  ha  1  played 
him  a  mean  trick  and  for  a  few  minutes 
he  was  very  mad.  But  Jimmy  Skunk 
soon  told  him  who  had  filled  up  his  door- 
way with  the  big  stone. 

"Now  you  push  from  that  side,  Johnny 
Chuck,  and  I'll  pull  from  this  side,  and 
we'll  soon  have  this  big  stone  out  of  your 
doorway,"  said  Jimmy  Skunk. 

So  Johnny  Chuck  pushed  and  Jimmy 
Skunk  pulled,  and  sure  enough  they  soon 
had  the  big  stone  out  of  Johnny  Chuck's 
doorway. 

"Now,"  said  Jimmy  Skunk,  "we'll  roll 
this  big  stone  down  the  Lone  Little 
Path  to  Reddy  Fox's  house  and  we'll 
give  Reddy  Fox  a  surprise." 

So  Johnny  Chuck  and  Jimmy  Skunk 
tugged  and  pulled  and  rolled  the  big 
stone  down  to  the  house  of  Reddy  Fox, 
and  sure  enough   it  filled  his  doorway. 

"Good  night,  Jimmy  Skunk,"  said 
Johnny  Chuck,  and  trotted  down  the 
Lone  Little  Path  toward  home,  chuckling 
to  himself  all  the  way. 

Jimmy  Skunk  walked  slowly  up  the 
Lone  Little  Path  to  the  wood,  for  Jimmy 
Skunk  never  hurries.  Pretty  soon  he 
came  to  the  big  hollow  tree  where  Bobby 
Coon  lives,  and  there  he  met  Hooty  the 
Owl. 

"Hello,  Jimmy  Skunk,  where  have 
you  been?"  asked  Hooty  the  Owl. 

"Just  for  a  walk,"  said  Jimmy  Skunk. 
"Who  lives  in  this  big  hollow  tree?" 

Now  of  course  Jimmy  Skunk  knew  all 
the  time,  but  he  pretended  he  didn't 

"Oh,  this  is  Bobby  Coon's  house,"  said 
Hooty  the  Owl. 


"Westclox 


In  line  with  the  times 


MO  N  EY  saving  is  fore- 
most in  every  farmer's 
mind.  Most  farmers  have 
learned  that  money  saving 
at  the  expense  of  quality  is 
poor  economy. 

For  an  accurate  time- 
keeper and  a  punctual  alarm 
at  an  economical  price,  you 
will  find  it  hard  to  beat  Amer- 
ica, the  oldest  memberof  the 
Westclox  family. 

America  is  a  neat,  up- 
standing alarm  that  has  kept 
up  with  every  improvement 
in  timekeeping  that  has 


come  along.  Yet  its  price 
has  stayed  low. 

Two  dollars  is  really  very 
little  to  pay  for  a  good  clock. 
That's  all  America  costs. 

For  the  unusual  service 
America  gives,  you  may 
thank  the  careful  Westclox 
workmen.  They  give  you 
the  best  they  know  how  to 
make — no  matter  what  the 
clock's  price  may  be. 

The  Westclox  orange- 
buff  tag  is  always  a  promise 
of  good  timekeeping  for  a 
good  long  time. 


Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  makers  of  Westclox 

Peterborough,  Canada 


Big  Ben  Bat}  Ben 

$<.oo    ™  $3.00 


America 
$2.00 


Sleep-Mete 


Jack  o'  Lantern 
$4-5° 


Puket  Be 
$2.00 


ah-Ben 
$3-50 


"Let's  give  Bobby  Coon  a  surprise," 
said  Jimmy  Skunk. 

"How?"  asked  Hooty  the  Owl. 

"We'll  fill  his  house  full  of  sticks  and 
leaves,"  said  Jimmy  Skunk. 

Hooty  the  Owl  thought  that  would  be 
a  good  joke,  so  while  Jimmy  Skunk  gath- 
ered all  the  old  sticks  and  leaves  he  could 
find,  Hooty  the  Owl  stuffed  them  into 
the  old  hollow  tree,  which  was  Bobby 
Coon's  house,  until  he  couldn't  get  in 
another  one. 

"Good  night,"  said  Jimmy  Skunk  as 
he  began  to  climb  the  Crooked  Little 
Path  up  the  hill  to  his  own  snug  little 
home. 

"Good  night,"  said  Hooty,  the  owl,  as 
he  flew  like  a  big  soft  shadow  over  to  the 
Great  Pine. 

By  and  by  when  old  Mother  Moon  was 
just  going  to  bed  and  all  the  little  stars 
were  too  sleepy  to  twinkle  any  longer, 
Reddy  Fox  and  Bobby  Coon,  very  tired 
and  very  wet  from  playing  in  the  Laugh- 
ing Brook,  came  up  the  Lone  Little  Path, 
ready  to  tumble  into  their  snug  little  beds. 
They  were  chuckling  over  the  trick  they 
had  played  on  Johnny  Chuck,  and  the  way 
they  had  waked  up  old  Grandfather  Frog, 
and  all  the  other  mischief  they  had  done. 
What  do  you  suppose  they  said  when  they 
reached  their  homes  and  found  that 
someone  else  had  been  playing  jokes, 
too? 

I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  but  round,  red 
Mr.  Sun  was  laughing  very  hard  as  he 
peeped  over  the  hill  at  Reddy  Fox  and 
Bobby  Coon,  and  he  won't  tell  why. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Your  Health. 

By  "Medicus." 

[Kindly  enclose  stamped  self-addressed 
envelope  if  an  early  reply  is  necessary.] 

Consumption. 

Mrs.  P.,  Ont.  "If  a  person  had  con- 
tracted consumption  from  an  infected 
person,  in  what  length  of  time  could  it  be 
detected  with  X-ray?" 

Ans.  It  is  very  difficult  to  state 
definitely  how  long  it  would  take  for 
consumption  to  develop  so  that  it  could 
be  detected  by  an  X-ray  examination. 
In  some  it  might  develop  in  a  few  months, 
in  others  it  might  be  a  year  or  more. 
There  is  no  rule. 

Noises  in  the  Head. 

"Farmer,"  Ont.  "Am  troubled  with 
noises  in  head,  sometimes  with  a  pain  on 
top.  Feels  full  or  stuffed  up,  at  other 
times  is  very  hot.  When  bad  I  am  quite 
deaf,  seems  worse  in  cold  weather.  Am 
82  years  old.    Appetite  poor." 

Ans.  It  is  possible  there  is  wax  in  the 
ears,  which  would  cause  the  deafness  and 
the  noises  in  the  head.  Try  syringing 
the  ears  with  a  warm  solution  of  baking 
soda — a  teaspoonful  to  a  cup  o  f  warm 
water.  Repeat  that  night  and  morning. 
It  may  take  a  week  or  10  days  to  get 
the  wax  loosened  up  and  washed  out. 

Sodium  Iodide  for  Goiter. 

Mrs.  L.,  Ont.  "Would  you  please 
repeat  the  preparation  of  iodine  for 
goiter?  Also  what  is  the  best  work  on 
the  care  of  babies  and  children?  Am  an 
admirer  of  your  articles  and  realize  what 
a  grand  work  yours  is  to  educate  the 
rural  communities." 

Ans.  Sodium  iodide — one  drachm 
put  in  an  8-ounce  bottle,  fill  with  water. 
Take  a  teaspoonful  once  a  day.  Repeat 
every  six  months. 

Write  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  and  they 
will  send  you  some  splendid  books  (free) 
on  care  of  babies. 

Inflamed  Gall-Bladder. 

"Brown  Eyes,"  Ont.  "Over  two  years 
ago  had  a  drainage  tube  in  gall-bladder 
for  4  days.  There  were  no  gall  stones, 
but  inflammation.  I  am  still  in  a  nervous, 
run-down  condition,  and  have  a  poor 
appetite.  I  still  have  a  pain  in  the  gall- 
bladder, also  my  stomach  is  very  tender 
and  sore,  with  gnawing  pain  and  dis- 
tention of  gas.  Have  frequent  bilious 
attacks.  When  lying  down  have  a  pain 
that  seems  to  be  in  my  liver,  and  in 
shoulder  and  arms — seems  like  rheu- 
matism.   Tonsils  have  been  removed." 

Ans.  I  would  suggest  that  you  have 
your  doctor  try  draining  the  gall  bladder 
through  the  duodenum.  It  is  so  easily 
done  and  quite  harmless,  and  it  has 
relieved     so      many.    You  swallow  a 
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from  si* 

lernate  freezing  and  thawing  of 
milder  climates  to  extreme  cold 
of  long  northern  winter*. 

Powerful  Soil  Improver, 

producing  abundant  miration 
and  humus  and  excellent  me- 
chanical condition.  1  0  J,  to 
509e  increase  yield  of  crops  fol- 
lowing. 
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Largest  Yield,  fj; 

prove  to  outyield  ar 
alfalfa  or  hay  crop  c 
tons  per  acre  per  year. 

B6St  Hdy*  rnos'  P'J'irl"t>'<'-  rncst 

economical  of  any  fai 

Finest  Pasture.  ^unsd; 

later  pasture  than  common  alfal- 
"W^^^^l     fa.  Has  no  equal  for  hogs. 

\      ^  Prosperity. 

Due  to  the  vast  amount  of  common  alfalfa,  or  badly 
mixed  lots  sold  on  the  market  as  GRIMM. many  farmers  "vf., 
have  been  hoaxed  into  raising  poor  or  ordinary  crops.  ' 
On  the  other. hand,  from  actual  observation,  users  of 
GENUINE  GRIMM  are  greatly  increasing  their  profits 
and  becoming  more  prosperous  each  year. 

You  will  be  assured  success  by  sowing  this  spring 
CERTIFIED  GENUINE  GRIMM  seed,  produced  by  co-op- 
erative growers  organizations  under  strictest  field  and 
bag  inspection.  We  are  co-operating  to  make  possible 
for  you  to  get  absolutely  reliable  GRIMM  that  will  give 
results. 

idaho  GRIMM  ALFALFA  seed 

GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

W#iT£  AT  QvC£ 

for  /Dgrf'cu/<fns&  juofai/ons 

Michigan  State  Farm  Bureau  Bioe. 
lansing,  michigan 

Western  Seed  Growers  Marketing  <&. 
salt  lake  city,  utah 
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THE 
LONDON 
ENGINE 


YOUR  POWER! 

It's  in  the  London  engine — every  grain 
of  power  you  or  any  other  farmer  needs. 
There  are  five  sizes  to  choose  from. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

The  London  Gas  Power  Co.,  Ltd. 

43  York  St.,  London,  Canada. 


CREAM 
WANTED 

Shjp  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guaran- 
tee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
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Founded  1806 


rM  USKRAT  ^ 

lf K       TRAPPERS  *J 


Write  For  Our  1922  Special. 

Ship  your  Muskrats  and  other  Furs  to  us  and 
receive  highest  prices. 

WE  PAY  ALL  YOUR  ^SHIPPING  EXPENSES 

Our  Motto: — Fair  Grading,  High  Prices,  Prompt  Payment. 

THE  LEVIN  FUR  CO., 

Fastest  Growing  Raw  Fur  House  in  Canada 

172  KING,  EAST,  dept.  b.  TORONTO,  ONT. 


A  Waterproof  Apron 

Is  something  every  woman  should  have.  Wives 
and  daughters  of  subscribers  can  secure  an  apron 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  by  sending  in  the 
name  of  One  New  Subscriber  to 

THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE 

AND  HOME  MAGAZINE 

Collect  $1.50  from  the  new  subscriber,  remitting 
by  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order,  and  we  will 
promptly  send  you  a  handsome  rubberized  apron 
made  in  black  and  white  check.  The  apron  is  about 
24x36  inches,  is  light  in  weight,  strong  and  durable, 
and  is  neatly  tailored  to  fit. 

Send  in  a  new  subscription  quickly  and 
secure  one  of  these  splendid  aprons. 

The  Wiliiam  Weld  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Can. 


What  a  Piano  Means  in  the  Home 

It  means  pleasant  evenings  at  home — entertainment  for 
you  and  your  friends. 

It  opens  up  an  avenue  of  accomplishments  for  your  sons 
and  daughters — it  creates  harmony  in  your  home. 

All  of  these  things  are  made  possible  by  the  good  piano — 
and  if  you  are  careful  in  your  choice,  you  cannot  fail  to  buy 
the  right  make. 


Nine 


H0RUOCK 

-  20^  Century  Tiaivo  - 
[/Ke  J^iajxo  wor/Ay  ofyour  9/ome 

Ask  the  owner  of  a  Sherlock-Manning.  It  is  the  instru- 
ment that,  more  than  any  other,  has  found  favor  in  the  home. 
It  has  brought  music  with  all  its  joys  to  tens  of  thousands  of 

^   .  .    families,  and  is  rightly  called 

/   "  Canada's  Biggest  Piano 
Value." 

Write  for  beautiful  illus- 
trated Art  Catalogue,  or  see 
Sherlock-Manning  examples 
at  our  nearest  dealers. 

Sherlock-Manning 
Piano  Company 

London         -  Canada 


Made  in  Canada 


The  "Home  Comfort"  RANGE 

is  now  sold  to  the  user  direct  from  our 
factory. 

Thousands  of  these  Ranges  in  use  over  20 

years  and  still  good  Ranges. 

Repairs  for  every  Home  Comfort  Range  made 

since  1864  quickly  supplied. 
The  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.  of  Canada, 
Limited 

149  King  St.  W.  TORONTO 


100  Acres  On  Improved  Road 
Horses,  20  Sheep,   14  Cattle 

Hogs,  poultry,  feed,  implements  included;  pros- 
perous district;  healthful  surrounding,  city  markets 
70  acres  rich  loam  tillage,  creek-watered  pasture 
estimated  1.000  cords  wood,  timber;  6-room  house 
20-cow  barn,  stable,  poultry  house.  To  settle 
affairs  $2,800,  only  part  cash,  easy  terms.  Details 
Section  2  Illus.  Catalog  Canadian  Farm  Bargains, 
FREE. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 

13  S.  King  St.  West,  Toronto,  Canada 


stomach  tube  (a  small  one,  about  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil);  after  a  few  hours 
it  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the 
duodenum.  The  doctor  then  injects 
into  the  tube  a  solution  of  Epsom  salts, 
and  then  sucks  it  back  in  a  few  minutes. 
In  this  way  the  gall  bladder  can  be 
drained,  and  patients  will  often  go 
several  months  in  complete  enjoyment 
of  health.  When  the  stomach  commences 
to  bother  (gas,  etc.)  it  can  be  readily 
repeated.    It  is  worth  trying. 

Round  Worms. 

Mrs.  J.  F.,  P.  E.  I.  Little  girl  17 
months  old  a  few  days  ago  passed  a 
worm  over  7  inches  long — very  much 
alive.  She  has  purple  rings  around  her 
eyes,  and  her  breath  isn't  as  wholesome 
as  I  would  wish.  Previous  to  passing 
the  worm  she  had  some  restless  nights. 


She  drinks  about  a  quart  of  milk  every 
day,  has  well  cooked  cereal  every  day, 
soft-boiled  egg  about  every  other  day, 
bread  and  butter,  beef  soup,  potatoes, 
prunes,  orange  sometimes;  also  has  been 
eating  a  great  deal  of  apple,  mostly  raw." 

Ans.  Your  little  girl  passed  a  round 
worm.  The  eggs  have  been  taken  with 
some  food.  They  are  usually  easily 
gotten  rid  of.  The  drug  given  is  San- 
tonin, a  small  dose  at  night,  one-eighth 
or  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain,  and  then  a 
purgative  next  morning,  say  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  castor  oil.  Usually  three  doses 
are  given  and  then  stop.  Repeat  if  any 
worms  appear  in  the  stool. 

I  think  her  diet  is  splendid,  especially 
the  milk  and  the  raw  fruit.  If  her  teeth 
do  not  come  as  regularly  as  they  should, 
give  her  2  to  5  drops  of  raw  cod  liver.oil 
night  and  morning. 


T.  Tembarom 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

Author  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "The  Shuttle," 
"The  Secret  Garden,"  etc. 

Serial  rights  secured  by"The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
There  was  a  slight  awkwardness  even 
to  Tembarom  in  entering  the  dining-room 
that  evening.  He  had  not  seen  his  fellow 
boarders,  as  his  restless  night  had  made 
him  sleep  later  than  usual.  But  Mrs. 
Bowse  had  told  him  of  the  excitement  he 
had  caused. 

"They  just  couldn't  eat,"  she  said. 
"They  could  do  nothing  but  talk  and  talk 
and  ask  questions;  and  I  had  waffles,  too, 
and  they  got  stone-cold." 

The  babel  of  friendly  outcry  which 
broke  out  on  his  entry  was  made  up  of 
jokes,  ejaculations,  questions,  and  con- 
gratulatory outbursts  from  all  sides. 

"Good  old  T.  T. !"  "Give  him  a 
Harvard  yell!  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!"  "Lend 
me  fifty-rive  cents?"  "Where's  your 
tiara?"  "Darned  glad  of  it!"  "Make 
us  a  speech!" 

"Say,  people,"  said  Tembarom,  "don't 
you  get  me  rattled  or  I  can't  tell  you  any- 
thing.   I'm  rattled  enough  already." 

"Well,  is  it  true?"  called  out  Mr. 
Striper. 

"No,"  Tembarom  answered  back,  sit- 
ting down.  "It  couldn't  be;  that's  what 
I  told  Palford.  I  shall  wake  up  in  a 
minute  or  two  and  find  myself  in  a 
hospital  with  a  peacherino  of  a  trained 
nurse  smoothing  'me  piller.'  You  carf't 
fool  me  with  a  pipe-dream  like  this. 
Palford's  easier,  he's  not  a  New  Yorker. 
He  says  it  is  true,  and  I  can't  get  out  of 
it." 

"Whew!  Great  Jakes!"  Along  breath 
was  exhaled  all  round  the  table. 

"What  are  you,  anyhow?"  cried  Jim 
Bowles  across  the  dishes. 

Tembarom  rested  his  elbow  on  the 
edge  of  the  table  and  began  to  check  off 
his  points  on  his  fingers. 

"I'm  this,  he  said:  "I'm  Temple 
Temple  Barholm,  Esquire,  of  Temple 
Barholm,  Lancashire,  England.  At  the 
time  of  the  flood  my  folks  knocked  up  a 
house  just  about  where  the  ark  landed, 
and  I  guess  they've  held  on  to  it  ever  since. 
I  don't  know  what  business  they  went 
into,  but  they  made  money.  Palford 
swears  I've  got  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  I  wasn't  going 
to  call  the  man  a  liar;  but  I  just  missed 
it,  by  jings!" 

He  was  trying  to  "bluff  it  out."  Some- 
how he  felt  he  had  to.  He  felt  it  more 
than  ever  when  a  momentary  silence  fell 
upon  those  who  sat  about  the  table.  It 
fell  when  he  said  "three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year."  No  one  could 
find  voice  to  make  any  remark  for  a  few 
seconds  after  that. 

"Are  you  a  lord — or  a  duke?"  some  one 
asked  after  breath  had  recovered  itself. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  he  replied  with  relief. 
"I  just  got  out  from  under  that;  but  the 
Lord  knows  how  I  did  it." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  first?"  said 
Jim  Bowles. 

"I've  got  to  go  and  'take  possession.' 
That's  what  Palford  calls  it.  I've  been  a 
lost  heir  for  nearly  two  years,  and  I've 
got  to  show  myself." 

Hutchinson  had  not  joined  the  clamor 
of  greeting,  but  had  grunted  disapproval 
more  than  once.  He  felt  that,  as  an 
Englishman,  he  had  a  certain  dignity  to 


maintain.  He  knew  something  about  big 
estates  and  their  owners.  He  was  not 
like  these  common  New  York  chaps,  who 
regarded  them  as  Arabian  Nights  talcs  to 
make  jokes  about.  He  had  grown  up  as 
a  village  boy  in  proper  awe  of  Temple 
Barholm.  They  were  ignorant  fools,  this 
lot.  He  had  no  patience  with  them.  He 
had  left  the  village  and  gone  to  work  in 
Manchester  when  he  was  a  boy  of  twelve, 
but  as  long  as  he  had  remained  in  his 
mother's  cottage  it  had  been  only  decent, 
good  manners  for  him  to  touch  his  fore- 
head respectfully  when  a,  Temple  Barholm, 
or  a  Temple  Barholm  guest  or  carriage  or 
pony  phaeton,  passed  him  by.  And  this 
chap  was  Mr.  Temple  Temple  Barholm 
himself!    Lord  save  us! 

Little  Ann  said  nothing  at  all;  but, 
then,  she  seldom  said  anything  during 
meal-times.  When  the  rest  of  the  boarders 
laughed,  she  ate  her  dinner  and  smiled. 
Several  times,  despite  her  caution,  Tem- 
barom caught  her  eye,  and  somehow  held 
it  a  second  with  his.  She  smiled  at  him 
when  this  happened;  but  there  was  some- 
thing restless  and  eager  in  his  look  which 
made  her  wish  to  evade  it.  She  knew 
what  he  felt,  and  she  knew  why  he  kept 
up  his  jokes  and  never  once  spoke 
seriously.  She  knew  he  was  not  com- 
fortable, and  did  not  enjoy  talking  about 
hundreds  of  thousands  a  year  to  people 
who  worked  hard  for  ten  or  twenty  "per." 
To-morrow  morning  was  very  near,  she 
kept  thinking.  To-morrow  night  she 
would  be  lying  in  her  berth  in  the  steerage, 
or  more  probably  taking  care  of  her 
father,  who  would  be  very  uncomfortable. 

"What  will  Galton  do?"  Mr.  Striper 
asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  Tembarom  answered, 
and  he  looked  troubled.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  might 
not  be  able  to  give  aid  to  a  wounded 
society  page. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
Freak?"  called  out  Julius  Steinberger. 

Tembarom  actually  started.  As  things 
had  surged  over  him,  he  had  had  too 
much  to  think  over.  He  had  not  had 
time  to  give  to  his  strange  responsibility; 
it  had  become  one  nevertheless. 

"Are  you  going  to  leave  him  behind 
when  you  go  to  England?" 

He  leaned  forward  and  put  his  chin  on 
his  hand. 

"Why,  say,"  he  said,  as  though  he 
were  thinking  it  out,  "he's  spoken  about 
England  two  or  three  times.  He's  said 
he  must  go  there.  By  jings!  I'll  take 
him  with  me,  and  see  what'll  happen." 

When  Little  Ann  got  up  to  leave  the 
room  he  followed  her  and  her  father  into 
the  hall. 

"May  I  come  up  and  talk  it  over  with 
you?"  he  appealed.  "I've  got  to  talk  to 
some  one  who  knows  something  about  it. 
I  shall  go  dotty  if  I  don't.  It's  too  much 
like  a  dream." 

"Come  on  up  when  you're  ready," 
answered  Hutchinson.  "Ann  and  me 
can  give  you  a  tip  or  two." 

"I'm  going  to  be  putting  the  last 
things  in  the  trunks,"  said  Ann,  "but  I 
dare  say  you  won't  mind  that.  The 
express'll  be  here  by  eight  in  the  morning." 

"O  Lord!"  groaned  Tembarom. 
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When  he  went  up  to  the  fourth  floor 
a  little  later,  Hutchinson  had  fallen  into 
a  doze  in  his  chair  over  his  newspaper, 
and  Ann  was  kneeling  by  a  trunk  in  the 
hall,  folding  small  articles  tightly,  and 
fitting  them  into  corners.  To  Tembarom 
she  looked  even  more  than  usual  like  a 
slight  child  thing  one  could  snatch  up  in 
one's  arms  and  carry  about  or  set  on  one's 
knee  without  feeling  her  weight  at  all. 
An  inferior  gas-jet  on  the  wall  just  above 
her  was  doing  its  best  with  the  lot  of  soft, 
red  hair,  which  would  have  been  an  untidy 
bundle  if  it  had  not  been  hers. 

Tembarom  sat  down  on  the  trunk  next 
to  her. 

"O  Little  Ann!"  he  broke  out  under 
his  breath,  lest  the  sound  of  his  voice 
might  check  Hutchinson's  steady  snoring. 
"O  Little  Ann!" 

Ann  leaned  back,  sitting  upon  her  small 
heels,  and  looked  up  at  him. 

"You're  all  upset,  and  it's  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,"  she 
said. 

"Upset!  You're  going  away  to-morrow 
morning!  And  for  the  Lord's  sake,  don't 
call  me  that!"  he  protested. 

"You're  going  away  yourself  next 
Wednesday.  And  you  are  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm.  You'll  never  be  called  any- 
thing else  in  England. 

"How  am  I  going  to  stand  it?"  he 
protested  again.  "How  could  a  fellow 
like  me  stand  it!  To  be  yanked  out  of 
good  old  New  York,  and  set  down  in  a 
place  like  a  museum,  with  Central  Park 
round  it,  and  called  Mr.  Temple  Temple 
Barholm  instead  of  just  'Tern'  or  'T.  T.'! 
It's  not  natural." 

"What  you  must  do,  Mr.  Temple 
B.irholm,  is  to  keep  your  head  clear,  that's 
allj"  she  replied  maturely. 

"Lord!  if  I'd  got  a  head  like  yours!" 

She  seemed  to  take  him  in,  with  a 
bsnign  appreciativeness,  in  his  entirety. 

"Well,  you  haven't,"  she  admitted, 
though  quite  without  disparagement, 
merely  with  slight  reservation.  "But 
you've  got  one  like  your  own.  And  it's  a 
good  head — when  you  try  to  think  steady. 
Yours  is  a  man's  head,  and  mine's  only  a 
woman's." 

"It's  Little  Ann  Hutchinson's,  by  gee!" 
[laid  Tembarom,  with  feeling. 

"Listen  here,  Mr.  Tern  — ■  Temple 
Barholm,"  she  went  on,  as  nearly  dis- 
turbed as  he  had  ever  seen  her  outwardly. 
'  It's  a  wonderful  thing  that's  happened 
to  you.  It's  like  a  novel.  That  splendid 
place,  that  splendid  name!  It  seems  so 
queer  to  think  I  should  ever  have  talked 
to  a  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  as  I've  talked 
to  you." 

He  leaned  forward  a  little  as  though 
something  drew  him. 

"But" — there  was  unsteady  appeal  in 
his  voice — "you  have  liked  me,  haven't 
you,  Little  Ann?" 

Her  own  voice  seemed  to  drop  into  an 
extra  quietness  that  made  it  remote. 
She  looked  down  at  her  hands  on  her  lap. 

"Yes,  I  have  liked  you.  I  have  told 
Father  I  liked  you,"  she  answered. 

He  got  up,  and  made  an  impetuous  rush 
at  his  goal. 

"Then — say,  I'm  going  in  there  to 
wake  up  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  ask  him 
not  to  sail  to-morrow  morning." 

"You'd  better  not  wake  him  up,"  she 
answered,  smiling;  but  he  saw  that  her 
face  changed  and  flushed.  "It's  not  a 
good  time  to  ask  Father  anything  when 
he's  just  been  waked  up.  And  we  have 
to  go.    The  express  is  coming  at  eight." 

"Send  it  away  again;  tell  'em  you're 
not  going.  Tell  'em  any  old  thing. 
Little  Ann,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 
Something's  the  matter.  Have  I  made  a 
break?" 

He  had  felt  her  remoteness  in  her  even 
before  he  had  heard  it  in  her  dropped 
voice.  It  had  been  vaguely  there  even 
when  he  sat  down  on  the  trunk.  Actually 
there  was  a  touch  of  reserve  about  her, 
as  though  she  was  keeping  her  little  place 
with  the  self-respecting  propriety  of  a 
girl  speaking  to  a  man  not  of  her  own 
world. 

"I  dare  say  I've  done  some  fool  thing 
without  knowing  it.  I  don't  know  where 
I'm  at,  anyhow,"  he  said  woefully. 

"Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  Mr. 
Temple  Barholm,"  she  said — "as  if  I  was 
unkind.    I — I'm  not." 

"But  you're  different,"  he  implored. 
"I  saw  it  the  minute  I  came  up.  I  ran 
up-stairs  just  crazy  to  talk  to  you — yes, 
crazy  to  talk  to  you — and  you — well,  you 
were  different.  Why  are  you,  if  you're 
not  mad?" 

Then  she  rose  and  stood  holding  one 
of  her  neatly  rolled  packages  in  her  hand. 


Her  eyes  were  soft  and  clear,  and  appealed 
maternally  to  his  reason. 

"Because  everything's  different.  You 
just  think  a  bit,"  she  answered. 

He  stared  at  her  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  understanding  of  her  dawned  upon 
him.  He  made  a  human  young  dash  at 
her,  and  caught  her  arm. 

"What!"  he  cried  out.  "You  mean 
this  Temple  Barholm  song  and  dance 
makes  things  different?  Not  on  your 
life!  You're  not  the  girl  to  work  that  on 
me,  as  if  it  was  my  fault.  You've  got 
to  hear  me  speak  my  piece.  Ann — 
you've  just  got  to!" 

He  had  begun  to  tremble  a  little,  and 
she  herself  was  not  steady;  but  she  put  a 
hand  on  his  arm. 

"Don't  say  anything  you've  not  had 
time  to  think  about,"  she  said. 

"I've,  been  thinking  of  pretty  near 
nothing  else  ever  since  I  came  here.  Just 
as  soon  as  I  looked  at  you  across  the  table 
that  first  day  I  saw  my  finish,  and  every 
day  made  me  surer.  I'd  never  had  any 
comfort  or  taking  care  of, — I  didn't  know 
the  first  thing  about  it, — and  it  seemed  as 
if  all  there  was  of  it  in  the  world  was  just 
in  you." 

"Did  you  think  that?"  she  asked 
falteringly. 

"Did  I?  That's  how  you  looked  to 
me,  and  it's  how  you  look  now.  The 
way  you  go  about  taking  care  of  every- 
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body  and  just  handing  out  solid  little 
chunks  of  good  sense  to  every  darned  fool 
that  needs  them,  why — "  There  was  a 
break  in  his  voice — "why,  it  just  knocked 
me  out  the  first  round."  He  held  her  a 
little  away  from  him,  so  that  he  could 
yearn  over  her,  though  he  did  not  know 
he  was  yearning.  "See,  I'd  sworn  I'd 
never  ask  a  girl  to  marry  me  until  I  could 
keep  her.  Well,  you  know  how  it  was, 
Ann.  I  couldn't  have  kept  a  goat,  and 
I  wasn't  such  a  fool  that  I  didn't  know  it. 
I've  been  pretty  sick  when  I  thought 
how  it  was;  but  I  never  worried  you, 
did  I?" 

"No,  you  didn't." 

"I  just  got  busy.  I  worked  like — well, 
I  got  busier  than  I  ever  was  in  my  life. 
When  I  got  the  page  sure,  I  let  myself 
go  a  bit,  sort  of  hoping.  And  then  this 
Temple  Barholm  thing  hits  me." 

"That's  the  thing  you've  got  to  think 
of  now,"  said  Little  Ann.  "I'm  going  to 
talk  sensible  to  you." 

"Don't,  Ann!    Good  Lord,  don'tV 

"I  must."  She  put  her  last  tight  roll 
into  the  trunk  and  tried  to  shut  the  lid. 
"Please  lock  this  for  me." 

He  locked  it,  and  then  she  seated  her- 
self on  the  top  of  it,  though  it  was  rather 
high  for  her,  and  her  small  feet  dangled. 
Her  eyes  looked  large  and  moist  like  a 
baby's,  and  she  took  out  a  handkerchief 
and  lightly  touched  them. 

"You've  made  me  want  to  cry  a  bit," 
she  said,  "but  I'm  not  going  to." 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  me  you  don't 
want  me?"  he  asked,  with  anxious  eyes. 

"No,  I'm  not." 

"God  bless  you!"  He  was  going  to 
make  a  dash  at  her  again,  but  pulled 
himself  up  because  he  must.  "No,  by 
jings!"  he  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  till 
you  let  me." 

"You  see,  it's  true  your  head's  not  like 
mine,"  she  said  reasonably.  "Men's 
heads  are  mostly  not  like  women's. 
They're  men,  of  course,  and  they're 
superior  to  women,  but  they're  what  I'd 
call  more  fluttery-like.  Women  .  must 
remind  them  of  things." 

"What — what  kind  of  things?" 

"This  kind.  You  see,  Grandmother 
lives  near  Temple  Barholm,  and  I  know 
what  it's  like,  and  you  don't.  And  I've 
seen  what  seventy  thousand  pounds  a 
year  means,  and  you  haven't.  And  you've 
got  to  go  and  find  out  for  yourself." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  coming 
along  to  help  me?" 

"I  shouldn't  help  you;  that's  it.  I 
should  hold  you  back.  I'm  nothing  but 
Ann  Hutchinson  and  I  talk  Manchester 
— and  I  drop  my  h's." 

"I  love  to  hear  you  drop  your  little  h's 
all  over  the  place,"  he  burst  forth  im- 
petuously.   "I  love  it." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"The  girls  that  go  to  garden-parties  at 
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Temple  Barholm  look  like  those  in  the 
'Ladies'  Pictorial,'  and  they've  got  names 
and  titles  same  as  those  in  novels." 

He  answered  her  in  genuine  anguish. 
He  had  never  made  any  mistake  about 
her  character,  and  she  was  beginning  to 
make  him  feel  afraid  of  her  in  the  midst 
of  his  adoration. 

"What  do  I  want  with  a  girl  out  of  a 
magazine?"  he  cried.  "Where  should  I 
hang  her  up?" 

She  was  not  unfeeling,  but  unshaken  and 
s  he  went  on: 

"I  should  look  like  a  housemaid  among 
them.  How  would  you  feel  with  a  wife 
of  that  sort,  when  the  other  sort  was 
about?" 

"I  should  feel  like  a  king,  that's  what 
I  should  feel  like,"  he  replied  indignantly 

"I  shouldn't  feel  like  a  queen.  I  should 
feel  miserable." 

She  sat  with  her  little  feet  dangling, 
and  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap.  Her 
infantile  blue  eyes  held  him  as  the  Ancient 
Mariner  had  been  held.  He  could  not 
get  away  from  the  clear  directness  of  them. 
He  did  not  want  to  exactly,  but  she 
frightened  him  more  and  more. 

"I  should  be  ashamed,"  she  proceeded. 
"I  should  feel  as  if  I  had  taken  an  ad- 
vantage. What  you've  got  to-  do  is  to 
find  out  something  no  one  else  can  find 
out  for  you,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm." 

"How  can  I  find  it  out  without  you? 
It  was  you  who  put  me  on  to  the  wedding- 
cake;  you  can  put  me  on  to  other  things." 

"Because  I've  lived  in  the  place,"  she 
answered  unswervingly.  "I  know  how 
funny  it  is  for  any  one  to  think  of  me 
being  Mrs.  Temple  Barholm.  You  don't." 

"You  bet  I  don't,"  he  answered;  "but 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  do  know,  and  that's 
how  funny  it  is  that  I  should  be  Mr. 
Temple  Barholm.  I've  got  on  to  that  all 
right,  all  right.    Have  you?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  reflection  that 
said  much.  She  took  him  in  with  a 
judicial  summing  up  of  which  it  must  be 
owned  an  added  respect  was  part.  She 
had  always  believed  he  had  more  sense 
than  most  young  men,  and  now  she  knew 
it. 

"When  a  person's  clever  enough  to  see 
things  for  himself,  he's  generally  clever 
enough  to  manage  them,"  she  replied. 

He  knelt  down  beside  the  trunk  and 
took  both  her  hands  in  his.  He  held  them 
fast  and  rather  hard. 

Are  you  throwing  me  down  for  good, 
Little  Ann?"  he  said.  "If  you  are,  I 
can't  stand  it,  I  won't  stand  it." 

"If  you  care  about  me  like  that,  you'll 
do  what  I  tell  you,"  she  interrupted, 
and  she  slipped  down  from  the  top  of 
her  trunk.  "I  know  what  Mother  would 
say.  She'd  say,  'Ann,  you  give  that 
young  man  a  chance.'  And  I'm  going  to 
give  you  one.  I've  said  all  I'm  going  to, 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm." 

He  took  both  her  elbows  and  looked  at 
her  closely,  feeling  a  somewhat  awed 
conviction. 

"I — believe— you  have,"  he  said. 

And  here  the  sound  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
loud  and  stertorous  breathing  ceased, 
and  he  waked  up,  and  came  to  the  door  to 
find  out  what  Ann  was  doing. 

"What  are  you  two  talking  about?" 
he  asked.  "People  think  when  they 
whisper  it's  not  going  to  disturb  anybody, 
but  it's  worse  than  shouting  in  a  man's 
ear." 

Tembarom  walked  into  the  room. 

"I've  been  asking  Little  Ann  to  marry 
me,"  he  announced,  "and  she  won't." 

He  sat  down  in  a  chair  helplessly,  and 
let  his  head  fall  into  his  hands. 

"Eh!"  exclaimed  Hutchinson.  He 
turned  and  looked  at  Ann  disturbedly. 
"I  thought  a  bit  ago  tha  didn't  deny  but 
what  tha'd  took  to  him?" 

"I  didn't,  Father,"  she  answered.  "I 
don't  change  my  mind  that  quick.  I — 
would  have  been  willing  to  say  'Yes' 
when  you  wouldn't  have  been  willing  to 
let  me.  I  didn't  know  he  was  Mr. 
Temple  Barholm  then." 

Hutchinson  rubbed  the  back  of  his 
head,  reddening  and  rather  bristling. 

"Dost  tha  think  th'  Temple  Barholms 
would  look  down  on  thee?" 

"I  should  look  down  on  myself  if  I 
took  him  up  at  his  first  words,  when  he's 
all  upset  with  excitement,  and  hasn't  had 
time  to  find  out  what  things  mean. 
I'm — well,  I'm  too  fond  of  him,  Father." 

Hutchinson  gave  her  a  long,  steady 
look. 

"You  are?"  he  said. 
"Yes,  I  am." 

Tembarom  lifted  his  head,  and  looked 
at  her,  too. 

"Are  you?"  he  asked. 

She  put  her  hands  behind  her  back,  and 
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n  turned  his  look  with  the  calm  of  ages. 

"I'm  not  going  to  argue  about  it,"  she 
answered.    "Arguing's  silly." 

His  involuntary  rising  and  standing 
hefore  her  was  a  sort  of  unconscious 
tribute  of  respect. 

i  know  that,"  he  owned.  "I  know 
you.  That's  why  I  take  it  like  this.  But 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  one  thing.  If  this 
hadn't  happened,  if  I'd  only  had  twenty 
dollars  a  week,  would  you  have  taken 
me?" 

"If  you'd  had  fifteen,  and  Father  could 
have  spared  me,  I'd  have  taken  you. 
Fifteen  dollars  a  week  is  three  pounds 
two  and  sixpence,  and  I've  known 
i  urates'  wives  that  had  to  bring  up  families 
on  less.  It  wouldn't  go  as  far  in  New 
York  as  it  would  in  the  country  in 
England,  but  we  could  have  made  it  do 
— until  you  got  more.  I  know  you,  too, 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm." 

He  turned  to  her  father,  and  saw  in  his 
florid  countenance  that  which  spurred 
him  to  bold  disclosure. 

"Say,"  he  put  it  to  him,  as  man  to  man, 
"she  stands  there  and  says  a  thing  like 
that,  and  she  expects  a  fellow  not  to  jerk 
her  into  his  arms  and  squeeze  the  life 
out  of  her!  I  daren't  do  it,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  try;  but — well,  you  said  her 
mother  was  like  her,  and  I  guess  you 
know  what  I'm  up  against." 

Hutchinson's  grunting  chuckle  con- 
tained implications  of  exultant  tenderness 
and  gratified  paternal  pride. 

"She's  th'  very  spit  and  image  of  her 
mother,"  he  said,  "and  she  had  th' 
sense  of  ten  women  rolled  into  one,  and 
th'  love  of  twenty.  You  let  her  be,  and 
you're  as  safe  as  th'  Rock  of  Ages." 

"Do  you  think  I  don't  know  that?" 
mswered  Tembarom,  his  eyes  shining 
almost  to  moisture.  "But  what  hits  me, 
by  thunder!  is  that  I've  lost  the  chance 
of  seeing  her  work  out  that  fifteen-dollar- 
a-week  proposition,  and  it  drives  me 
crazy." 

"I  should  have  downright  liked  to  try 
it,"  said  Little  Ann,  with  speculative 
reflection,  and  while  she  knitted  her 
brows  in  lovely  consideration  of  the  at- 
tractive problem,  several  previously  un- 
known dimples  declared  themselves  about 
her  mouth. 

"Ann,"  Tembarom  ventured,  "if  I  go 
to  Temple  Barholm  and  try  it  a  year  and 
learn  all  about  it — " 

"It  would  take  more  than  a  year," 
said  Ann. 

"Don't  make  it  two,"  Tembarom 
pleaded.  "I'll  sit  up  at  night  with  wet 
towels  round  my  head  to  learn;  I'll  spend 
fourteen  hours  a  day  with  girls  that  look 
like  the  pictures  in  the  'Ladies'  Pictorial,' 
or  whatever  it  is  in  England;  I'll  give 
them  every  chance  in  life,  if  you'll  let  me 
off  afterward.  There  must  be  another 
lost  heir  somewhere;  let's  dig  him  up  and 
then  come  back  to  little  old  New  York 
and  be  happy.  Gee!  Ann," — letting 
himself  go  and  drawing  nearer  to  her, — 
"how  happy  we  could  be  in  one  of  those 
little  flats  in  Harlem!" 

She  was  a  warm  little  human  thing, 
and  a  tender  one,  and  when  he  came 
close  to  her,  glowing  with  tempestuous 
boyish  eagerness,  her  eyes  grew  bluer 
because  they  were  suddenly  wet,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  move  softly  back. 

"Yes,"  she  said;  "I  know  those  little 
flats.  Any  one  could — "  She  stopped 
herself,  because  she  had  been  going  to 
reveal  what  a  home  a  woman  could  make 
in  rooms  like  the  compartments  in  a 
workbox.  She  knew  and  saw  it  all.  She 
drew  back  a  little  again,  but  she  put  out 
a  hand  and  laid  it  on  his  sleeve. 

"When  you've  had  quite  time  enough 
to  find  out,  and  know  what  the  other 
thing  means,  I'll  do  whatever  you  want 
me  to  do,"  she  said.  "It  won't  matter 
what  it  is.    I'll  do  it." 

"She  means  that,"  Hutchinson  mum- 
bled unsteadily,  turning  aside.  "Same 
as  her  mother  would  have  meant  it.  And 
she  means  it  in  more  ways  than  one." 

And  so  she  did.  The  promise  included 
quite  firmly  the  possibility  of  not  un- 
natural changes  in  himself  such  as  young 
ardor  could  not  foresee,  even  the  possi- 
bility of  his  new  life  withdrawing  him 
entirely  from  the  plane  on  which  rapture 
could  materialize  on  twenty  dollars  a 
week  in  a  flat  in  Harlem. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Metal  Rpoflng 

Protects  Buildings 
Against  Lightning 


A METAL  roof,  properly  grounded  at  the  four  corners,  is  light- 
ning-proof.  It  is  also  proof  against  fire  from  falling  sparks 
or  any  other  external  cause. 

No  other  roofing  material  provides  such  absolute  safety  from  both 
fire  and  lightning. 

Why,  then,  should  you  risk  the  loss  of  your  buildings,  your  har- 
vested crops,  your  live  stock — and  perhaps  even  your  life — by 
using  any  sort  of  inflammable  roofing  material,  or  other  roofing 
material  that  cannot  deflect  lightning? 

And  a  metal  roof  also  successfully  withstands  wind,  rain,  hail, 
sleet,  snow  and  defies  the  slow  processes  of  decay. 

Write  any  of  these  well-known,  responsible  Canadian  firms,  stat- 
ing the  dimensions  of  your  buildings,  for  a  free  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  a  permanent,  fire-proof,  lightning-proof,  weather-proof, 
metal  roof. 

Metallic  Roofing  Co.,  Pedlar  People         McFarlane-Douglas  Co.,       Metal  Shingle         Gait  Art  Metal  Co. , 

Limited  Limited  Limited  &  Siding  Co..  Limited  Limited 

1192  King  St.  W.,  Toronto        Dept.  B,  Oshawa  Dept.  E,  Ottawa     S10   Guelph  St.,  Preston     Dept.  T,  Gait 

RQOF  ir//A  METAL 

7&  SAFETY, 
y  PERMANENCE 

4  ECONOMY. 


Mr.  De  Seines  (on  being  introduced  to 
adored  one's  mother):  "Pardon  me, 
madam,  but  have  we  not  met  before? 
Your  face  seems  strangely  familiar." 

Adored  One's  Mother:  "Yes,  I  am  the 
woman  who  stood  up  before  you  for  two 
whole  miles  in  a  railway  carriage  the  other 
day  while  you  sat  reading  a  paper." 


Song  of  the  Plow. 

I  change  the  earth's  unprofitable  fields 
To  life-sustaining  wealth-dispensing  land, 
For  I  prepare  the  plain,  the  vale  and  hill 
To  bring  forth  precious  yields. 
My  share  Co-operates  with  Nature's  hand 
Men's  storehouses  with  ample  food  to  fill. 


I  covet  not  the  pen's  most  lasting  meed, 
Nor  the  sword's  trophies  won  on  fields  of 
blood, 

I  know  that  till  the  tide  of  time  shall 
cease 

Mankind  my  work  shall  need. 
My  labor  e'er  augments  the  sum  of  good, 
The   world's  necessities,   the   fruits  of 
peace. 

Charles  L  Patterson. 


To  Our  Regular  Subscribers 

Who  send  in  one  New  Subscription  to 

THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE 

AND  HOME  MAGAZINE 

With  the  sum  of  $1.50  collected  from  the  new  subscriber,  we  will  send 
free  of  charge,  a  copy  of  Harper's  Household  Handbook,  a  most  valu- 
able book,  as  the  many  and  varied  questions  dealing  with  kitchen,  attic, 
cellar  and  nursery  are  answered  in  this  guide  for  the  housewife. 

The  William  Weld  Co.  Ltd.,        London,  Canada 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Markets  Tops 


Comment  on  week  ending  April  13. 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  market. 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Division. 


CATTLE 

Sales  Top  Price  Good  Steers 

(1,000-1,200  lbs.) 
Week       Same       Week        Week         Same  Week 
Ending      Week      Ending      Ending        Week  Ending 
Apr.  12       1921      Apr.  6      .  Apr.  12        1921         Apr.  6 


Toronto  (U.  S.  Y.)   2,257  5,542  7,375  .     $8.35  $10.25  $8.50 

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.)   455 

Montreal  (East  End)   312 

Winnipeg   1,990 


640 
.  222. 
2,518 


8.30   11.50 

8.30   11.50.. 

2,404   7.00   8.75 


485 
438 


00 
00 
00 


Sales 
Same 
Week 
1921 


HOGS 


Week 
Ending 
Apr.  6 


Week 
Ending 
Apr.  12 

Toronto  (U.  S.  Y.)   5,085  4,532  5,131. 

Montreal  (Pt.  St.  Chas.)   1,854  1,500  1,139   14.50 

Montreal  (East  End)   1,122   415:          962   14.50 

Winnipeg   1,950  2,462  3,666   13.00 


Week 
Ending 
Apr.  12 
$14.00 


Top  Price  Selects 


Same  Week 
Week  Ending 
1921         Apr.  6 

$14.00  $13.75 

15.00          14  00 

15.00   14.00 

14.00   11.50 


CALVES 

Sales 

Top  Price  Good  Calves 

Week 

Same 

Week 

Week 

Same 

Week 

Ending 

Week 

Ending 

Ending 

Week 

Ending 

Apr  12 

1)21 

Apr.  6 

Apr.  12 

1921 

Apr.  6 

2,398 

...1,851.. 

 2,111 

$14  00  ... 

...$12.50.. 

$13.50 

2,323 

...1,523... 

 1,655.... 

....  7.50... 

...  6.50... 

7.25 

1,635 

...  541.. 

 1,910 

7.50... 

....  6.50... 

7.25 

229 .... 

....  174 

334 

11 .00 

12.00 ... 

11  00 

Week 
Ending 
Apr.  12 

328. 
152... 
152... 
1.. 


Sales 
Same 
Week 
1921 
.  743 
..  144. 

23. 

35. 


SHEEP 


Top  Price  Good  Lambs 
Week         Same  Week 

Week 

Ending 

Ending 

Week 

Ending 

Apr.  6 

Apr.  12 

1921 

Apr.  b 

667 ... 

$15.00 

$14.00 

$16.0() 

97.. 

11.00 .... 

....  12.50.. 

....  11. Or/ 

.  166.. 

....  11.00... 

...  12.50  . 

11. 0o 

297... 

....  10.00... 

....  14  0() 

Market  Comments. 

Toronto. 

The  receipts  up  to  and  including  Wed- 
nesday were  2,257  cattle,  2,398  calves, 
5,085  hogs  and  328  sheep  and  lambs. 
In  addition  there  were  1,406  cattle  and 
597  hogs  on  through-billing. 

Cattle  receipts  took  a  sharp  drop  during 
the  week,  most  of  the  available  finished 
cattle  having  been  marketed  during  the 
previous  two  weeks.  Buyers  were  not  in 
the  market  for  a  heavy  supply,  but  as  the 
offerings  were  so  meagre  prices  strength- 
ened and  eventually  recovered  the 
previous  week's  decline.  Exporters 
were  not  buying  and  the  light  supply  of 
heavy  steers  sold  about  steady  at  prices 
from  $7  to  $8.15.  One  half-load  of 
steers  averaging  1,076  pounds  went  to  a 
packer  at  $8.35,  together  with  a  full  load 
averaging  950  pounds  at  $8.75.  Most 
of  the  week's  sales  of  good  to  choice 
steers  and  heifers  ranged  from  $6.75  to 
$7.85.  Cows  strengthened  by  25c,  with 
good  ones  from  $5  to  $6  and  some  fat 
ones  up  to  $7.  Good  bulls  made  from 
$5.50  and  up  to  $6  in  a  few  cases. 
Stockers  and  feeders  moved  a  little  better 
with  two  loads  of  good  feeders  at  $7  to 
$7.10  and  odd  lots  of  stockers  from  $5 
to  $5.25.  Sixty-two  loads  of  States 
cattle  passed  through  the  yards  for  Great 
Britain  and  a  few  loads  of  feeders  from 
the  West  to  Ontario  points.  Milkers 
and  springers  have  been  dull  and  lower 
owing  to  cessation  of  Quebec  orders.  The 
best  kinds  have  brought  $75  to  $90  each. 

Calves  were  offered  in  fairly  heavy 
volume.  Prices  remained  steady  until 
Wednesday  when  the  trade  became 
draggy  and  50c.  lower  on  the  inferior 
kinds,  which  represented  the  big  part  of 
the  run.  The  few  choice  vealers  offered 
sold  from  $12  to  $14,  and  the  general  run 
from  $5.50  to  $9  per  hundred. 

Very  few  yearling  lambs  were  on  hand, 
the  light  run  being  made  up  of  sheep  and 
spring  lambs.  Sheep  sold  steady  with 
choice  from  $8  to  $10.  Spring  lambs 
sold  generally  from  $8  to  $15  each  with 
an  odd  good  one  up  to  $19  and  poor 
ones  down  to  $6. 

Under  light  receipts,  hog  prices  gained 
another  25c.  per  hundred,  closing  at 
$14,  fed  and  watered,  a  price  level  with 
that  for  the  same  period  of  1921. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  on  the  two 
markets  for  the  week  ended  April  12th, 
amounted  to  767  cattle,  3,958  calves,  304 
sheep  and  lambs  and  2,976  hogs.  In 
addition  there  were  19  cattle  on  through- 
billing  for  export. 

The  light  run  of  cattle  proved  to  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  an 
indifferent  trade,  and  received  most 
attention  from  the  small  butchers.  Pack- 
ers were  indifferent  bidders.  Really 
good  cattle  of  all  kinds  sold  well  but 
others  sold  slowly  and  a  few  loads  were 
carried  over  from  Monday  to  Wednesday 
when,  however,  everything  was  cleaned 
up.  The  top  price  $8.30  paid  on  4  steers 
averaging  over  1,400  pounds.  Several 
small  lots  brought  $8,  and  one  exception- 
ally good  cow  sold  at  the  same  price. 
The  bulk  of  the  good  killing  cattle, 
irrespective  of  weights,  sold  from 
$7.25  to  S7.50,  the  medium  kinds  around 
$6.50  and  $7  and  the  common  ones  as  low 
as  $5.50.  One  small  lot  of  plain  Winnipeg 
steers  averaging  over  1,000  pounds  sold 
at  $5.50.  With  the  exception  of  the 
one  good  cow  mentioned  above  the  top 
on  good  cows  was  $6.50,  with  the  bulk 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up  

Steers  good  

1,000-1,200  common 

Steers  good  

700-1,000  common  

good  

Heifers  fair  

common  

Cows  good 

common  

Bulls  good 

common  

Canners  &  Cutters  

Stockers  good 
450-800  common  

Feeders  good 
800-1,100  fair  

Calves  veal  

grass 

selects 

Hogs  heavies 
(fed  and  lights 

watered)  sows  

stags  

Lambs  good  

common 

heavy  

Sheep  light  

common  

*  Montreal  hogs 


No. 


338. 
57. 

404 
64 

434 

165.. 
33 

266 
137 

46 
21 

23 

83 


TORONTO 
Avge.  Price  Range  Top 

Price  Bulk  Sales  Price 


6.45 

7J7. 
6.45 


5.70 

5.62 
4.02 

5.03 
3.39 

1 .50 


4,906 

13 

88 

30 

11 

85 

48. 

12 

91 

94 

9 

89 

7.  ..  . 

141 

12 

29 

14 

32 

5 

00 

118 

9 

18 

23 

3 

67 

$  7 

.15-. 

t  8 

.10 

7 

.00- 

8 

.35 

.  6 

25- 

6 

75 

6 

75- 

8 

25 

6 

25- 

6 

70 

7 

00- 

8 

00 

6 

00- 

6 

50 

5 

40- 

6 

00 

.  5 

00- 

6 

50 

.  3 

00- 

4 

85 

4 

00- 

5 

75 

.  2 

75- 

4 

00 

.  1 

00- 

2 

00 

6 

35- 

7. 

10 

.  5 

50- 

10 

50 

13 

75- 

14 

00 

11 

75- 

12 

00 

12 

75- 

13 

00 

9 

75- 

10 

00 

8.35 
7.25 

8.50 
7.  55 


No. 


212. 
43. 

24. 
46 

20.. 


MONTREAL 
Avge.  Price  Range  fop 

Price  Bulk  Sales  Price 


31. 
26 

5. 
15.. 

21. 


7  10 


$7.75.... 

$  7.25-$ 

8 

.00 

....$  8 

.30 

6.75 

6.50....- 

-7 

.25 

7 

25 

..    7.50 ... 

...  7.25- 

7 

75 

8 

00 

.  6.50... 

6.00- 

7 

00 

7 

25 

7.25... 

...  7.00- 

7 

50 

7 

50 

5.50.. 

...    5  00- 

6 

00 

6 

0() 

6.10 

5.75- 

6 

50  .. 

...  8 

00 

4.50 

4.00- 

5 

25.... 

5 

25' 

5.75 

5.50- 

6 

00 

6 

00 

4.50 

3.50- 

5 

00 .... 

5 

25 

2.25 

1.50- 

3 

00 

3 

00 

2,316 

7. 


6  00 


5.50-  6.50 


.SO 


11.00-  13.50 


5.00- 


15.00 


6.00 


*  1,408          14.25 .... 

238   ... 

156   . 

39   11.25- 

13  6  .50  . 

43  10.50 

18   


14.00-  14.50         14  50 


11.00-  11.50          II  50 

6.50    6  50 

10.00-  11.00...      11  00 


8.00-  10.00   11.00 

3.00-    5.50   5.50 


33   7.50   7,00-   8.00          8  uo 

58       Hi 


quoted  on  basis  of  off-car  weights. 


of  the  good  ones  selling  from  $5.75  to 
$6.50,  fair  to  medium  from  $4  to  $5.25 
and  canners  and  cutters,  steady  from 
$1.50  to  $3.  The  offering  of  bulls  was 
light  and  mostly  on  the  common  to  plain 
order.  A  few  of  the  better  ones  sold 
around  $5.50  but  the  majority  brought 
from  $4  to  $4.50.  - 

Receipts  of  calves  amounted  to  3,958 
head,  the  heaviest  offering  this  year  to 
date.  The  quality  was  somewhat  better 
than  for  some  time  previous  and  there 
were  fewer  culls.  Also  a  large  proportion 
of  the  calves  were  of  fairly  good  weights, 
a  condition  which  doubtless  helped  to 
stabilize  prices.  Local  buyers  had  their 
wants  supplied  and  were  only  willing  to 
take  on  the  surplus  at  reduced  prices 
when  an  outlet  was  found  in  Toronto  and 
502  calves  were  shipped  out.  It  has  been 
the  contention  for  a  long  time  that  if  the 
quality  of  the  calves  was  better  Com- 
mission men  would  be  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  other  markets  when  the 
opportunity  offered.  The  above  ship- 
ment bears  that  out  contention.  Owing 
to  the  general  poor  quality  of  the  bulk 
of  the  calves  however,  most  pf  the 
offering  has  to  be  sold  locally  and  con- 
sequently sellers  are  forced  to  take  what- 
ever price  they  can  get  on  the  local 
market. 

Calves  opened  steady  on  Monday  with 
most  of  the  better  lots  selling  from  $6.50 
to  $7.  Under  the  heavy  run  on  Tuesday 
there  was  a  tendency  for  the  price  to 
weaken  but  this  was  checked  when  an 
outlet  was  found  in  Toronto  for  a  few 
loads.  A  few  small  lots  of  picked  calves 
brought  $7.50,  and  a  few  lots  of  culls  as 


low  as  $4.50.  Most  of  the  calves,  however, 
sold  around  $6. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  but  prices 
were  steady.  Yearling  lambs  moved 
from  $10  to  $11,  sheep  from  $7  to  $8  and 
spring  lambs  from  $3  for  the  light  thin 
ones  to  $11  for  choice  weighing  50  pounds 
each.  The  most  common  prices  for 
fairly  good  spring  lambs  ranged  from 
$7  to  $8. 

Hogs  were  strong,  opening  at  $14  with 
a  few  sales  of  long-run  stock  up  to  $14.50. 
Trading  closed  strong  with  most  sales 
around  $14.25  and  $14.50.  Sows  were 
weighed  out  at  $3,  less  than  select  prices. 
Several  loads  of  heavy  rough  hogs  from 
Eastern  Quebec  sold  around  $13. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

Liverpool  reports  no  Canadians,  but 
States  sold  from  21^c.  to  22c,  (ll^d. 
to  ll^d.)  Best  Irish  lid.  to  llj^d. 
prices  in  sink.  London  reports 
1,770  Canadians  and  Americans  at 
Liverpool,  19}^  to  21J^c.  No  Glasgow 
cable,  but  London  reports  600  Canadians 
ancj  Americans  at  Glasgow  at  19J^c.  to 
2\Yic.  in  sink.  Prime  Scotch  sold  at 
13H  to  143^c.  per  pound  live  weight. 
Market  steady.  No  Irish.  Canadian 
and  American  dressed  sides  sold  at  19%c. 
(lOj^d.)  at  London.  Market  steady  and 
prospects  fair. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

(April  7) 

Canadian  lean  and  leanest  112s.  to 
120s.  Prime  110s.  to  115s.  in  better 
demand.    Irish  136s.  to  147s.,  American 


95s.  to  100s.  quiet  and  steadier.  Danish. 
125s.  to  130s.  firm,  Danish  killings  27. !  5S 


Buffalo. 

Cattle. — Receipts  for  the  last  week  in 
Lent  were  moderate,  total  for  the  first 
four  days  being  2,775  head.  By  reason 
of  Jewish  holidays  and  no  killing  being 
done  in  New  York  until  Friday,  the  de- 
mand for  shipping  steers  was  lessened 
somewhat,  'though  several  loads  ol 
medium  and  good  weight  steers  were 
taken  on  export  account.  Monday's 
supply  of  100  loads  included  around 
twenty  loads  of  better  than  1,100  pound 
steers,  prices  on  which  were  a  dime  to 
fifteen  cents  under  the  week  before. 
Top  was  $8.50,  with  only  one  load  reaching 
above  $8.25,  and  others  ranged  on  down 
to  $7.50.  On  the  butchering  stuff, 
especially  handy  weight  kinds,  the  market 
was  active  and  generally  steady.  Best 
handy  weight  steers  sold  from  $8  to  $8.25, 
and  while  a  load  of  yearling  heifers  reached 
$8.35,  most  of  the  butchering  heifers  sold 
from  $7  down.  Heavy  fat  cows  again 
brought  up  to  $6,  but  only  a  few  on  the 
fancy  order  sold  above  $5.50,  and  canner 
cows  ranged  from  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Bull 
prices  also  remained  about  steady,  'though 
trade  on  heavy  kinds  continued  slow,  but 
few  selling  above  a  nickel.  A  good, 
strong  trade  was  had  on  stockers  and 
feeders,  and  another  light  supply  and  an 
unchanged  market  was  had  on  fresh  cows 
and  springers.  Receipts  after  Monday 
consisted  mostly  of  a  butchering  class  of 
stuff  and  trade  was  slow,  with  prices 
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remaining  about  steady  with  the  week's 
opening. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — A  good  market 
was  had  on  the  opening  day  of  the  week. 
Best  wool  lambs  sold  largely  at  s$16.50, 
few  up  to  $16.75,  and  cull  lambs  that 
carried  fleece  ranged  from  $14.50  to  $15. 
On  the  best  shorn  lambs  the  range  was 
from  $14.50  to  $14.75,  and  clipped  culls 
sold  downward  from  $12.50.  Sheep  prices 
were  a  little  easier.  Several  decks  of 
shorn  aged  wethers  sold  from  $9.50  to 
$10,  and  the  top  for  shorn  ewes  was  $8.50. 
The  balance  of  the  week  the  trade  on 
lambs  was  slow,  with  prices  remained 
about  steady  with  Monday,  and  sheep 
were  declined  a  quarter  to  a  half.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  week  buyers  got  shorn 
aged  wethers  down  to  $9.25,  and  clipped 
ewes  could  not  be  quoted  above  $8.  A 
few  spring  lambs  for  the  Easter  trade  sold 
from  $20  to  $24  per  cwt. 

Calves. — Market  last  week  was  the 
most  unsatisfactory  witnessed  here  for  a 
long  time  back.  Receipts,  both  here  and 
in  the  east,  were  liberal,  and  as  a  result 
prices  showed  some  heavy  declines* 
Monday's  market,  with  4,500  head  on 
sale,  ruled  $2  lower  than  for  the  previous 
week's  close,  tops  landing  at  $10.50,  with 
culls  selling  from  $8  down.  Tuesday 
prices  showed  a  further  decline  of  $1.50, 
placing  tops  at  $9.50,  and  Wednesday  a 
few  sold  at  $9,  but  as  a  rule  it  was  hard  to 
land  tops  above  $8.50,  and  culls  sold 
downward  fom  $7. 


Toronto  Produce. 


Breadstuffs. 


vheat 


No.  1  Northern, 


Manitoba 
$1.51H- 

Manitoba  oats— No.  2  C.W.,  60Mc; 
extra  No.  1  feed,  56J4c.;  No.  1  feed,  56?4c. 

Manitoba  barley — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  Bay  ports. 

American  corn — No.  2  yellow,  75^".; 
No.  3  yellow,  74^c,  all  rail. 

Barley — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or  bet- 
ter, 63c  to  65c,  according  to  freights  out- 
side; feed  barley,  60c. 

Buckwheat— No.  3,  98c.  to  $1.02. 

Rye— No.  2,  95c.  to  $1. 

Millfeed— Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran,  per  ton,  $28  to 
$30;  shorts,  per  ton,  $30  to  $32;  good  feed 
flour,  $1,70  to  $1.80. 

Ontario  wheat — No.  1  commercial, 
$1.36  to  $1.43  outside. 

Ontario  No.  3  oats,  40  to  45c,  outside. 

Ontario  corn — 53  to  60c,  outside. 

Ontario  flour — 1st  patents,  in  cotton 
sacks,  98's.  $8.20  per  barrel;  2nd  patents 
(bakers),  $7.20.  Straights,  in  bulk,  sea- 
board, S6.40. 

Manitoba  flour — 1st  patents  in  cotton 
sacks,  $8.70  per  barrel;  2nd  patents,  $8.20. 

Provisions,  Wholesale. 

Butter  was  a  slow  trade  at  prices 
that  showed  but  little  change  from  those 
of  the  previous  week.  Buying  was 
on  the  hand  to  mouth  basis  as  most 
merchants  are  looking  for  lower  prices. 
One  larger  dealer  stated  that  42c.  would 
be  the  highest  price  they  would  pay 
during  the  next  week  for  the  finest  grade 
of  creamery.  During  the  week  most 
merchants  quoted  41c.  to  43c.  for  fresh- 
made  creamery  pound  prints,  and  37c. 
to  39c  for  fresh-made  creamery  solids, 
delivered,  Toronto. 

Churning  cream  was  quoted  at  40c. 
per  lb.,  butter-fat,  f.o.b.,  shipping  points. 

Eggs  were  a  steady  trade  at  unchanged 
prices.  Dealers  paying  26c.  to  27c. 
per  dozen,  delivered,  Toronto. 

Cheese  was  a  quiet  trade  at  steady 
prices  while  smoked  meats  and  pure  lard 
were  unchanged. 

Quotations. 
Butter — Choice  creamery,  fresh-made 
pound  prints,  45c.  to  46c;  creamery,  No. 
1  storage,  43c.  to  44c;  creamery,  No.  2 
storage,  40c.  to  42c;  dairy  lb.  prints  26c. 
to  30c. 

Eggs — New-laid,  31c.  to  32c;  new-laid, 
in  cartons,  34c.  to  35c. 

Cheese — New  large,  20c.  to  203^c; 
twins,  20H>c.  to  21c;  old,  large,  25c.  to 
26c. 

Pure  Lard — -Tierces,  lb.,  16^c.  to  17c; 
50-lb.  tubs,  17c.  to  17^c;  pound  prints' 
18c.  to  19c. 

Shortening — Tierces,  15c.  to  15^c; 
50-lb.  tubs,  to  16c;  pound  prints' 

17c.  to  17Hc 

Honey — 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to  15c 
per  lb.;  10-lb.  tins,  14j^c  to  15Mc;  5 
and  2xA-\b.  tins,  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb.; 
comb  honey,  $5.50  per  dozen. 

Maple  Syrup — Imperial  gals.,  $2.25; 


-tin 

80< 


Wonderful 
Quality 
and  Value 


l4i\\>. 

packets 

I5< 


5  imperial  gals.,  $2.15.  Sugar— 18c. 
per  lb. 

Smoked  Meats. 

Rolls,  26c.  to  28c;  hams,  medium,  32c. 
to  34c;  heavy,  22c.  to  24c;  cooked  hams, 
47c.  to  50c. ;  backs,  boneless,  35c.  to  40c. ; 
breakfast  bacon,  29c.  to  33c;  breakfast 
bacon,  fancy,  37c.  to  40c;  cottage  rolls, 
30c.  to  32c. 

Beans. 

Beans — Canadian  hand-picked,  per 
bushel,  $4.40;  Primes,  $3.85  to  $4  per 
bushel. 

Poultry. 

Poultry  quotations  were  on  the  same 
level  as  the  week  previous.  Best  de- 
mand was  for  large,  fat  hens  alive,  and 
choice  crate-fed  chickens.  There  was 
also  a  fair  call  for  live  ducks. 

Buying  prices  delivered,  Toronto,  were: 
Alive  per  pound — Crate-fed  chickens, 
5  lbs.  and  over,  27c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  25c;  hens,  6  lbs.  and  over, 
29c;  hens,  5  lbs.  and  over,  28c;  hens,  4 
lbs.,  26c.  to  27c.  Ducks,.  5  lbs.  and  over. 
37c.  . 

Dressed — Extra  choice  crate-fed  chick- 
ens, 38c;  good  crate-fed  chickens,  5  lbs. 
and  over,  32c.  to  35c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  28c.  to  30c.  Hens  over  6  lbs. 
27c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  26c;  hens  over  4 
lbs.,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Wholesale. 

Potato  values  were  easier,  dealers 
quoting  90c  to  $1.05  per  bag  in  car  lots 
delivered,  Toronto.  In  small  lots  to  the 
retail  trade  prices  ranged  from  $1.15  to 
$1.25  per  bag. 

Domestic  vegetables  such  as  beets 
carrots,  parsnips,  and  turnips,  were  a  slow 
trade  at  steady  prices.  Apples  were  in 
good  demand,  especially  best  quality 
Baldwins  and  Spies. 

Quotations. 
Apples — Ben  Davis,  per  bbl.  No.  l's, 
$7.50  to  $8;  No.  2's,  $7;  No.  3's,  $3.50 


SHIP  YOUR  WOOL 


to  the  nearest  warehouse  of  the  | 
Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Grow- 
ers,   Limited,    Weston,  Ontario,' 
Carleton  Place,  Ontario,  or  Guelph,  Ontario.1 

| 

For  full  particulars  write  the  Head  Office — 
128  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Endorsed  by  all  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, by  12,000  Canadian  Wool  Growers,  and] 
i  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers. 


SEEDS 

Prices  F.O.B.  Toronto,  Bags  50c  each 

Prompt  shipment 

Per  bus. 

ALFALFA,  Lymans  Grimm  $30.00  " 

Ontario  Variegated, 

No.  1„  G.S   21.00  " 

"        Ontario  Grown, 

No.  1,  G.  S   18.00  " 

SWEET  CLOVER,  Special  No.  1 

G.S.  White  Blossom   5.00  " 

TIMOTHY,  Special  No.  2  (one  Purity)  4.50  '•' 
Scarifying  Alfalfa  or  Sweet  Clover  $1.00  per 
bushel  extra. 

GEO.  KEITH  AND  SONS 

Seed  merchants  since  1866 
124  King  St.  East,  Toronto    Phone  M.  163 


Write  Willoughby 
Farm  Agency 

For  their  little  catalogue 
of  little  farms  from  1  to 
50  acres  around  Toronto 
and  farther  out,  suitable 
for  country  homes,  mar- 
ket gardens,  poultry  farms 
and  residences  in  towns 
and  villages. 

Head  Office:    43  Victoria  St.,  Toronto 

Phone  Main  7304 
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General  Store  Business  For  Sale 

This  business  is  located  in  the  centre  of  an 
excellent  farming  community  in  a  village  of  Five 
Hundred  population. 

Annual  sales  approximately  3?40,000,00. 

Present  stock  approximately  $14,000,00. 

Fixtures  and  equipment  approximately  $  3,000,00. 

This  is  a  prosperous  going  concern  and  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  someone  desiring  to 
engage  in  the  retail  business.  The  reason  for 
selling  is  to  close  an  estate,  and  for  quick  sale 
will  sacrifice. 

Terms  can  be  arranged  for  part  of  the  purchase 
price  if  desired. 

The  premises  occupied  can  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  rental. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 
A.  S.  CRIGHTON, 
58  Front  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 

TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

Light 
Draught 
Easy  to 
Control 
Great 
Capacity 

Write  for  Particulars 

Sizes  and  Style  Suitable  Dealer  for  One 

for  Horse  or  Tractor  Use  on  Approval 

Manufactured  Only  by 
T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd.,  ELORA,  ONT.,  CAN. 


DISK  HARROW 


Baldwins— per  bbl.,  No.  l's,  $8  to  $10; 
No.  2's,  $6  to  $7;  No.  3's,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Spies— Per  bbl.,  No.  l's,  $11  to  $12; 
No.  2's,  $9  to  $10;  No.  3's,  $7  to  $7.50. 

Oranges,  $6.25  to  $8.50.  • 

Oranges— (Marmalade),  $4.50  to  $5. 

Lemons— $4.50  to  $6.50. 

Vegetables. 

Beets— $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 
Carrots— $1.25  to  $1.35  per  bag. 
Parsnips — $1.50  per  bag. 
Potatoes— $1.15  to  $1.25  per  bag. 
Onions — $10  to  $17  per  sack. 
Turnips — 75c.  to  85c.  per  bag. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

St.  Lawrence  market  prices  for  loose 
hay  were: 

No.  1  per  ton,  $25  to  $26;  No.  2,  per 
ton,  $20  to  $21. 

Baled  hay,  track,  Toronto — No.  2, 
$22  to  $23;  extra  No.  3,  $19  to  $20; 
mixed,  $18. 

Straw,  track,  Toronto — Per  ton,  $12 
to  $13. 

Hides  and  Tallow. 

Country  Hides — Beef  hides,  flats,  cured, 
6c.to7c;  greenand  frozen,  5c;  calf  skins, 
8c. ;  bob  calf,  40c.  to  60c. ;  horse  hides, 
country  take-off,  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 


CheapPower  Is  No  Longer 
a  Problem 

In  the  OilPull  the  problem  of  producing  cheapest  power  for 
farm  work  has  been  solved,  by  combining  the  Four  Vital 
Factors.  These  are:  (1)  Lowest  Fuel  Cost.  (2)  Lowest 
Upkeep  Expense.  (3)  Longest  Life.  (4)  Reasonable  Price. 

As  proof,  the  OilPull  has  the  following 
records  to  its  credit:  (1)  Holder  of  all 
National  Fuel  Economy  records  for  10 
years.  (2)  Investigations  show  upkeep 
cost  of  only  50%  of  the  Government's 
national  average.  (3)  OilPulls  average 
10  years  and  more  of  service.  (4) 
Reasonable  Price. 

In  no  other  tractor  will  you  find  these 
four  combined. 


OILPULL  TRACTOR 

"The  Cheapest  Farm  Power" 

OilPull  success  is  due  to  many  things, 
but  of  chief  importance  is  TRIPLE 
HEAT  CONTROL— a  perfected  sys- 
tem of  oil  burning  that  positively  gets 
the  power  out  of  cheap  kerosene.  Con- 
trols motor  temperatures.  Never  too 
hot.  Never  too  cold. 

Makes  possible  our  unqualified  guarantee  to 
burn  kerosene  successfully  under  all  condi- 
tions and  at  all  loads  up  to  its  full  rated  brake 
horse  power. 

See  the  Advance-Rumely  dealer  for  demon- 
stration. Mail  coupon  for  copy  of  our  special 
booklet  on  TRIPLE  HEAT  CONTROL. 

Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

48  AbeJl  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Serviced  from  30  Branch  Offices 
and  lVarehous  s.    The  Ad- 
vance-Rumely line  in- 
cludes kerosene  tractors, 
steam  engines,  grain 
and  rice  threshers,  al- 
falfa  and  clover  hullers, 
husker  shredders  and 
farm  trucks  V 


Triple 
Heat 
Control 

A  gallon  of  cheap 
kerosene  contains 
more  actual  power 
than  a  gallon  of  ex- 
pensive gasoline.  The 
problem  is  to  get  the 
hidden  power  our  of 
cheap  kerosene. 
Triple  Heat  Control 
is  a  scientific  system 
of  oil  burning  that 
positively  DOES  get 
the  power  out. 

Free  Booklet 

Write  for  a  copy 
today 


Advance- 
'  RnmelyThrejher 

Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  N 


Please  send  free  copy 
t  of  booklet  on  Triple 
*  Heat  Control. 


Name  . 
Address ... 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


sheep  and  lamb  skins,  75c.  to  $1.15; 
horse  hair,  farmer's  stock,  33c. 

City  Hides — Butcher  hides,  green  flat, 
6c;  bulls,  2c;  calf  skins,  8c;  kip,  6c; 
horse  hides,  city  take-off,  $2  to  $2.50; 
lamb  and  sheep  skins,  75c.  to  $1.15. 

Tallow,    city,    rendered    in  barrels, 
3c.  to  5c;  cakes,  6c.  to  7c;  country  solids 
in  barrels,  No.  1,  4c.  to  5c;  cakes,  No.  1 
5c.  to  7c. 

1  Seeds. 

Dealers  quote  selling  prices  to  farmers 
of  recleaned  seed  as  follows:  Alsike  No 
1,  $11.50  to  $13;  No.  2,  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
per  bushel.  Red  clover  No.  1,  $17.50  to 
$18;  No.  2,  $15  to  $16  No.  3,  $14  per 
bushel.  Sweet  clover,  No.  1,  $5.40  to  $7; 
No.  2,  $5.15  to  $6  per  bushel.  Timothy 
No.  1,  $5.10  to  $6.75. 

Buying  Prices. 

Alsike,  $6  to  $9;  alfalfa,  $10  to  $16; 
red  clover,  $6.50  to  $14;  timothy,  $2  to 
$3.50.  Sweet  clover,  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
bushel. 


Last  Monday's  Live  Stock 
Market. 

Montreal,  April  17,  1922.  Cattle- 
Receipts,  193.  Under  light  receipts  the 
cattle  market  was  strong,  and  sales  were 
made  rapidly.  It  was  a  sellers'  market, 
and  buyers  had  to  bid  to  get  the  stock. 
The  top  price  was  $7.75  paid  for  a  couple 
of  lots  of  nice,  handy  steers  weighing 
close  to  1,000  pounds.  The  same  figure 
was  also  paid  for  a  couple  of  nice  butcher 
heifers.  A  lot  of  fairly  good,  1,150- 
pound  steers  brought  $7.50,  and  a  few 
good  heifers  and  cows  sold  from  $6.50 
to  $6.75.  One  lot  of  mixed  quality 
butcher  cows  brought  $5.70,  and  a  load  of 
light,  thin,  common  steers  and  heifers 
sold  for  $5.  There  were  not  sufficient 
sales  to  establish  quotations. 

Calves —  Receipts,  821.  There  was 
slightly  firmer  feeling  to  the  calf  market 
and  prices,  quality  considered,  were  a 
little  better.  The  majority  of  the  medium 
to  fairly  good  calves  brought  from  $6.50 
to  $6.75,  with  a  few  small  lots  of  good  veal 
as  high  as  $7.  Inferior  and  light  calves 
sold  around  $5.25  to  $5.50.  Quotations: 
Good  veal,  $7;  medium,  $6  to  $6.75 

Sheep — Receipts,  130.  The  market 
was  unchanged.  Spring  lambs  sold  at  $7 
to  $8,  and  sheep  from  $7  to  $8  per  cwt. 

Hogs — Receipts,  2,360.  There  was  a 
large  percentage  of  thick,  fat  and  rough 
hogs  in  to-day's  offering,  and  prices  were 
somewhat  unsettled  with  a  weaker 
undertone  prevailing.  Thick  fats  and 
roughs  sold  at  from  $12.75  to  $13.50 
per  cwt.,  and  selects  from  $14  to  $14.50. 
Quotations,  off  car  weights:  Selects, 
$14  to  $14.50;  heavies,  $12.75  to  $13.50. 

Buffalo,  April  17,  1922.  Cattle- 
Receipts,  3,000.  Best  steers,  1,100  to 
1,500  pounds,  15  to  25  cents  higher;  top, 
$8.65.  Yearlings  and  choice,  handy  steers 
and  heifers  strong  to  a  shade  higher; 
medium  and  commoner  grades,  10  to  15 
cents  lower.  Stockers  and  feeders,  bulls, 
and  dairy  cows  were  steady. 

Hogs— Receipts,  14,000.  Top,  $11.15; 
bulk  all  grades,  $11. 

Sheep — Receipts,  11,000.  Wool  lambs, 
$16  down;  clips,  $14  down;  clipped,  aged 
wethers,  $7.50  to  $8;  clipped  ewes,  $7 
down. 

Calves— Receipts,  3,000.     Tops,  $9. 

Toronto,  April  17,  1922.  Cattle- 
Receipts,  2,553.  In  addition  there  were 
347  cattle  billed  through.  Trade  is 
brisk  at  a  quarter  easier  than  Thursday, 
and  a  half  higher  than  Monday  last.  A 
few  heavies  brought  $7.50  to  $8.25.  The 
top  load  of  butcher  steers  averaged  1,005 
pounds  and  brought  $8.50.  The  bulk  sold 
between  $7  and  $8.  Best  cows  sold  at 
$5  to  $6.50.  Bulls  are  slow,  and  there  was 
no  activity  on  stockers  or  feeders  up  to 
noon.  Quotations:  Heavy  beef  steers, 
$7.50  to  $8.25.  Butcher  steers,  choice, 
$7.75  to  $8.50;  good,  $7  to  $7.75;  medium, 
$6.25  to  $6.75;  common,  $5.50  to  $6. 
Butcher  heifers,  choice,  $7  to  $7.75; 
medium,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  common,  $5.50 
to  $6.  Butcher  cows,  choice,  $5  to  $6.50; 
me'dium  $3.50  to  4.50;cannersand  cutters- 
$1  to  $2.  Butcher  bulls, good,  $4.50 to$5. 50; 
common,  $3  to  $4.  Feeding  steers,  good, 
$6.50  to  $7;  fair,  $6  to  $6.50.  Stockers, 
good,  $5.75  to  $6.50;  fair,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Calves — Receipts,  417.  Calves  are 
steady,  with  tops  at  11  cents.  The 
absence  of  Jewish  buyers  is  being  felt 
by  the  trade.  Quotations:  Choice,  $10 
to  $11-  medium,  $8  to  $10;  common,  $3 
to  $7.  Milch  cows,  choice,  $60  to  $80; 
springers,  choice,  $70  to  $90. 

Sheep) — Receipts,    131.       Sheep  sell 


RENFREW  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Record  for  Closest  Skimming. 
Easy  to  Turn. 

No  Exposed  Gearing. 

Famous  Low  Supply  Tank. 
Really  Self  Oiling. 
Easy  to  dean. 

Wide-open  Sanitary  Bowl  and 
Interchangeable  Capacity. 
Write  for  our  1922  Catalogue  "Al" 

The  Renfrew  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 

RENFREW,  ONT. 

Sussex,  N.  B.  Montreal,  Que. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

n,u~.  I:-...  !  Renfrew  Truck  Scales 
Other  lines,  j  RenJfrew  0il  Engines 


(oleman  Quick-Lite 

Lamp 


More  Light  Than  20 
Old  Style  Oil  Lampi 

This  ia  the  light  for 
you  — the  Coleman 
Quick-Lite,  most  up-to-date  of 
all  homelamps.  Gives  abrilliant, 
mellow  light  of  80  J  candle  power. 
Without  glare  or  flicker.  Easy 
on  the  eyes.  Nowicks  to  trim; 
Do  chimneys  to  wash :  n  odrippiiuj 
oil;  no  emoke;  no  smell. 
Makes  andBurnsltsOwn 
Gas  From  Common 
Motor  Gasoline 
Can't  spill,  can't  explode, 
even  if  tipped  over.  Cost 
!  to  use  only  10  to  12  cents  a 
week.  Brass,  heavily 
nickeled  and  polished. In- 
spected, tested  and  guar- 
anteed. Will  last  a  life- 
time. Take  this  advertisement  to  your  dealer. 
He  will  gladly  get  a  Quick-Lite  for  you  on  ap- 
proval. Free  Book  showing  different  styles  sent 
i  on  request.  This  lamp  is  made  in  Canada. 

,  THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO..  LTD." 
1905  Coleman  Bldg.  Toronto,  Canada 


Lights 

With 

Matches 

NO 

Torch 
Needed 


PUMPS  WATER  FREE 

Hundreds  of  "Brantford" 
Windmills  have  been  pumping 
water  from  deep  nd  shallow  wells  for 
over  20  years —  t  absolutely  no  expense 
for  repairs  or  upkeep.  It  is  the  cheapest 
pumping  power  obtainable.  We  make 
pumps,  tanks  and  everything  needed  for 
vour  complete  water  works  system.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  GOOLD  SHAPLEY  & 
MUIR  CO.  LTD.     Brantford,  Ont. 
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Of  Course  You  Want 

More  Milk  Production 

When  a  cow  delivers  only  a  portion  of  her  normal  flow  you  lose  money,  not 
only  in  diminished  revenue  but  in  food  that  your  animals  consume  and  waste. 

Maple  Leaf  Stock  Tonic  builds  up  nervous  system,  generative  and  digestive 
organs  of  your  cattle,  makes  them  healthy  and  fit.  With  perfect  health  the 
flow  of  milk  is  increased  and  your  stock  is  in  condition  to  resist  disease. 

Maple  Leaf  Stock  Tonic  is  a  specific  for  tuberculosis,  abortion,  retention  of 
after-birth  and  udder  troubles.    It  costs  only  one  cent  per  day  to  feed. 

Let  us  send  you  without  obligation,  full  particulars.  Let  us  know  the  size 
of  your  herd. 

MAPLE  LEAF  STOCK  TONIC  MILLS  LIMITED 
164  King  St.  East,  KITCHENER,  Ontario. 


AUCTION  SALE 


REGISTERED 


Holstein  -  Friesians 


21  Females 


3  Bulls 


SUNNY  ACRES  STOCK  FARM 

Tuesday,  May  2nd,  1922,  at  1  p.m. 

In  the  offering  are  granddaughters  of  such  noted 
individuals  as  Queen  Butter  Baroness  and  Roebuck's 
Beauty  (29.16  lbs.  butter);  also  daughters  of  Francy 
Bonerges  Hartog  and  King  Korndyke  Alcartra. 

The  entire  offering  is  young,  with  excellent  backing. 

Noon  trains  met  at  Port  Colborne. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to: 

Jas.  A.  Root,  Prop.,  r.  r.  n0.  i,  Humberstone,  Ont. 

Auctioneer:    BENJ.  REINHARDT 


steady  up  to  10  cents.  Spring  lambs 
sold  up  to  $15  each,  and  yearling  lambs 
up  to  $14.50.  Quotations:  Ewes,  $4 
to  S10;  lambs,  $12  to  $14.50. 

Hogs — Receipts,  2,557.  Packers'  quo- 
tations are  $13.  fed  and  watered.  Sales 
will  probably  be  made  up  to  $13.50. 
Quotations,  fed  and  watered  basis: 
Selects,  $13  to  $13.50;  lights,  $12  to  $12.50, 
heavies,  $11  to  $11.50;  sows,  $9  to  $9.50. 


The  Chippawa  Probe. 

Matters  concerning  Chippawa  came 
tb  a  head  in  the  Legislature  last  week 
when  Honorable  Mr.  Ferguson  placed 
a  motion  before  the  House  asking  for  a 
committee  of  the  Legislature  to  deal  with 
Hydro.  Honorable  Manning  Doherty 
moved  an  amendment:  "that  this  House 
has  confidence  that  the  Government  will 
take  the  necessary  proper  steps  to  provide 
for  a  full  and  impartial  and  expert  in- 
vestigation into  the  estimates  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Hydro-electric  Power 
Commission,  and  further  is  of  the  opinion 
that  when  such  investigation  has  been 
:ompleted  the  facts  and  findings  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. " 

The  amendment  carried  by  a  majority 
of  t  wenty. 

The  personnel  of  the  Commission  to 
probe  Hydro'  affairs,  as  announced  by 
Premier  Drury  is  as  follows:  W.  D. 
Gregory,  K.  C.,  Toronto,  (Chairman); 
M.  J.  Haney,  contractor,  Toronto;  R.  A. 
Ross,  consulting  engineer,  Montreal;  J. 
Allan  Ross,  manufacturer,  Toronto;  Lloyd 
Harris,  manufacturer,  Brantford. 

Minister  of  Railways 
Makes  Statement  to 
Parliament. 

Just  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  Easter 
holidays,  W.  C.  Kennedy,  Minister  of 
Railways,  made  a  complete  statement 
concerning  the  nationally-owned  lines. 
The  salient  features  of  the  Minister's 
statement  were  that  the  total  deficit, 
including  fixed  charges,  for  1921  stood 
at  $56,673,934,  as  compared  with  $67,- 
505,059  for  1920.  The  total  mileage  of 
Canadian  lines  now  stands  at  17,338. 
These  roads  comprise  approximately 
52  per  cent,  of  the  railway  mileage  in 
Canada.  In  1920  they  did  52.21  per 
cent,  of  railway  business,-  and  in  1921, 
54.22  per  cent.  The  people  of  Canada 
and  the  Government  have  invested  in 
these  roads  $1,582,500,000,  and  this  does 
not  take  into  consideration  cash  subsidies 
amounting  to  $41,000,000  nor  land  grants. 
Last  year  the  railway  executives  spent 
$343,458,420,  while  the  total  expenditure 
of  all  departments  of  the  Dominion 
Government  on  consolidated  fund 
accounts  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1920-21 
was  $362,600,000.  The  Minister  made 
this  reference  to  emphasize  the  great 
responsibility  placed  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  men  responsible  for  railway  ad- 
ministration. Honorable  Mr.  Kennedy 
said  that  all  the  railroads  would  now 
be  placed  under  one  Canadian  National 


Co-operation 

is  "working  together  to  the  same  end" 

Co-operation  is  one  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  U-  F.  O. 

Co-operation  is  the  keynote  on 
which  "Brotherhood"  is  built. 

Co-operation  is  a  password 
among  thinking  men  and  women. 

Co-operation  is  the  underlying 
principle  of  our  Company — when 
you  insure  with  us,  we  work  to- 
gether for  your  Protection. 


The 


London  Life 

Insurance  Company 

"Policies  Good  as  Gold" 

Head  Offices       -        -       London,  Canada 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


Railway  Board;  and  to  leave  no  cause  for 
doubt  the  Minister  enumerated  the  vari- 
ous lines  throughout  Canada,  stating  that 
they  would  all  be  brought  under  the 
administration  of  one  board,  unified  and 
co  -  ordinated.  Operating  districts 
will  be  designated  and  responsible 
managers  placed  in  charge  of  these  regional 
headquarters.  It  was  evident  from  the 
Minister's  address  that  an  honest  effort 
will  be  made  to  give  the  public  owner- 
ship of  our  railways  a  fair  trial.  The 
deminished  deficit  and  the  promise  for 
still  further  reductions  were  pleasing 
features  of  the  address. 


Results  at  O.  A.  C.  Dairy 
School. 

We  have  recently  received  fron; 
Professor  H.  H.  Dean,  O.A.C.,  Guelph. 
the  results  of  the  examinations  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  O.  A.  C.  Dairy  School, 
at  which  61  students  wrote  on  the  final 
examinations.  The  attendance  at  Guelph 
was  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the 
Eastern  Dairy  School  at  Kingston  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  students  from  this 
institution  at  Guelph  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  There  were  22  students 
from  Eastern  Ontario  who  came  to 
Guelph  on  this  account.  Professor  Dean 
states  that  it  is  expected  that  the  courses 
of  1923  will  be  record  breakers,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  Dairy  Building  will 
likely  be  ready  by  this  coming  fall  and 
will  be  available  for  the  dairy  course 
next  winter.  As  a  result,  it  is  probable 
that  the  course  just  concluded  will  be  the 
last  to  be  held  in  the  present  dairy  build 
ings  at  Guelph. 

The  number  of  registrations  in  the 
various  courses  at  the  Dairy  School  were 
asjollows:  Factory  course,  69;  farm  dairy 
course,  17;  ice  cream  and  soft  cheese. 
19;  cow  testing,  27;  special  creamery 
course,  54;  making  a  total  of  186.  The 
following  are  the  prize  winners  in  the 
various  competitions  held  in  connection 
with  the  course,  and  in  the  butter  scoring 
contest  at  the  creamerymen's  short 
course,  held  on  March  31:  Judging 
Ayrshire  Cattle— 1,  W.  McNeil,  Cardigan 
Bridge,  P.E.I. ;  2,  A.  Brauen,  Y.M.C.A., 
Guelph;  3,  M.  Macdonald,  Keene,  Ont 
Judging  Holstein  Cattle— 1,  J.  A.  B. 
Wilson,  Cobourg;  2,  E.  Evelyn,  O.A.C., 
Guelph;  3,  J»  Symons,  Embro,  Ont. 
Making  Cheese— 1,  W.  H.  Bailey,  Madoc, 
Ont.;  2,  W.  O.  Douglas,  Warsaw,  Ont.; 
3,  E.  Tolles,  Kemptville,  Ont.  Making 
Butter— 1,  B.  G.  McKay,  Cobden,  Ont.; 

2,  Wilken,  Elmira,  Ont.;  3,  J.  L.  Stratton, 
Straffordville,  Ont.  Pasteurizing  and 
Bottling  Milk— 1,  W.  S„  McKenzie, 
Harriston,  Ont.  Proficiency — 1,  S.  F. 
Youngs;  2,  J.  L.  Stratton;  3,  A.  Cooper. 
Butter  Scoring  Contest — 1,  S.  F.  Youngs, 
Dublin  Creamery  Co.;  2,  F.  W.  Hamilton, 
Fourth  Year  Dairy  Specialists,  O.  A.  C; 

3,  F.  Armstrong,  Thamesford,  Ont.;  4. 
W.  H.  Norris,  Kincardine,  Ont.;  5,  R.  W 
Stratton,  Guelph  Creamery  Co.;  6,  L. 
Mcllwraith,  Guelph  Creamery  Co.;  7,  I> 
Carmichael,  Ilderton,  Ont. 
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Founded  1866 


JERSEY  SALE  DATE  CHANGED 

Dr.  J.  H.  Wesley,  Newmarket,  Ont.,  has  advised  us  that  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  change  the  date  set  for  his  Dispersal 
Sale  of  Jerseys  from  May  2  to  May  4;  the  sale  which  com- 
prises the  entire  herd  will  be  held  at  the  farm  one 
half  mile  west  of  the  town  of  Newmarket  and 
there   will  be   no   reserve.     Tuberculin  test 
and   other   usual    guarantees.  Watch 
these  columns  for  further  particulars. 
For  catalogues  address: — 

Dr.  J.  H.  WESLEY,  Newmarket,  Ont. 


Galvanized  Roofing  at  Low  Prices 

Best  Quality — C  rrugated. 
23  ga.— $5.75  26  ga.— $6.25  per  100  sq.  ft. 

THE  GORDON  ROOFING  CO. 

726  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


"MOSSGIEL  AYRSHIRES" 

Cow  seven  years.  Five  two-year  heifers  all  bred  to 
freshen  in  May.  Bull  ca!f  ten  months;  all  light 
colors,  correct  typt  and  full  of  quality. 

R.  WIGHT,         -  -         Paris,  Ontario 


Strong  Go-operative  Mar- 
keting Organization 
Needed. 

Continued  from  page  537. 
both  these  organizations  to  join  forces  with 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
and,  united,  to  put  over  reasonably  soon  an 
organization  which  each  is  hoping  for 
as  a  result  of  its  own  endeavors  at  some 
distant  time,  but  which  neither  agency 
of  itself  can  bring  about  short  of  several 
years  hard  sledding. 

Both  existing  organizations  have  de- 
served the  support  of  every  milk  producer 
in  Ontario  interested  in  a  bigger  and 
better  dairy  industry  and  a  better  living 
for  himself  and  family.  The  United 
Dairymen  Co-operative,  to  reach  its 
hoped-for  goal,  has  at  best  a  long,  slow 
climb  ahead  of  it  and  considerable  re- 
organization. Its  progress  has  been  rapid 
to  date  as  compared  with  other  organi- 


zations of  a  like  nature,  which  indicates, 
especially  in  view  of  the  character  of  its 
opposition,  a  real  desire  for  another  way 
out  on  the  part  of  dairymen  than  the 
local  cheese  board  and  the  vicious  system 
of  letting  the  buyer  name  his  own  price. 
The  U.  D.  C,  however,  falls  short  of 
even  an  attempt  at  "merchandising"  the 
dairy  products  of  the  farmer,  which  is 
the  real  aim  of  co-operative  marketing 
as  developed  in  California  and  Denmark, 
and  so  far  it  has  contented  itself  with 
being  an  auction  firm  handling  a  graded 
product  on  commission.  The  Ontario 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  not  being  a 
strictly  commercial  organization  and 
doing  no  business  in  either  buying  or 
selling  dairy  products,  has  depended  on 
the  development  of  a  strong  moral  and 
educational  influence,  as  also  upon  the 
hope  of  achieving  a  distinctive  place  in 
the  industry  as  a  bargaining  agency  for 
the  producer.  It  has  no  solid  ground- 
work except  opportunity  from  which  to 
launch  out  into  larger  benefits.  It  lacks 
the  assurance  of  dependable  loyalty  and 
adequate  financing,  without  either  of 
which  an  organization  is  sadly  handi- 
capped. 

High  idealism  and  wide  vision  have 
been  behind  both  organizations,  but 
worry  and  disappointment  have  been  the 
chief  rewards  of  leadership  in  each  to 
date.  Much  time,  money  and  personal 
iaconvenience  has  been  invested  in  the 
future  of  these  organizations  by  those 
who  took  the  lead  and  made  the  first 
strides  toward  marketing  improvement. 
Circumstances  have  finally  provided  an 
opportunity  to  realize  on  these  invest- 
ments, through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
department  of  Government,  whose  head 
has  a  courage  as  strong  as  his  convictions 
and  which  happily  functions  impartially. 
Ordinarily  such  an  agency  has  only 
limited  ability  in  the  direction  of  creating 
immediate  relief  for  the  producer,  but 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  Government 
department,  and  especially  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  so  situated  that 
it  can  provide  the  initiative  as  well  as 
an  _  impartial  background  for  discussion, 
while  the  Minister  can  cause  to  be  gathered 
together  much  helpful  information.  With 
no  axe  to  grind  except  that  of  agricultural 
welfare  and  with  no  aims  to  serve  except 
toward  agricultural  progress  the  Depart- 
ment is  the  logical  agency  to  initiate 
such  reforms  as  are  needed  to  place  the 
marketing  of  farm  products  on  a  more 
satisfactory  plane. 

How  then  can  the  milk  producers  of 
Ontario  unite  for  a  bigger  marketing 
scheme.  We  believe  the  co-operative 
ownership  of  local  dairy  plants  to  be 
fundamental  to  the  success  of  any  system 
that  may  be  outlined.  We  also  believe 
that  in  any  co-operative  dairy  marketing 
scheme  only  the  man  who  milks  cows  and 
is  a  bona  fide  milk  producer  should  have 
a  controlling  voice.  We  believe  in  a 
strong,  legal  contract,  perhaps  for  a 
term  of  years,  for  the  protection  of  the 
man  who  would  be  loyal  without  it  and 
for  the  sake  of  assurance  to  the  manage- 
ment. We  believe  in  central  control  of 
the  manufactured  product,  but  local 
control  of  the  raw  material.  We  believe 
that  responsibility  for  quality  should 
rest  upon  the  local  and  the  selling  re- 
sponsibility upon  trained  experts  in  a 
central  organization.  We  believe  it  is 
imperative,  even  though  a  central 
organization  have  full  control  of  all  selling 
machinery,  that  there  should  be  sufficient 
local  autonomy  so  that  if  one  local  turns 
out  a  bad  product  it  only  should  pay  the 
price.  We  believe  in  a  graded  product 
and  in  the  pooling  principle,  whereby 
every  producer  will  get  the  same  price  for 
the  same  quality  of  the  same  product 
on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  market.  We  believe  in  treating 
fairly  every  existing  agency  which  has  a 
legitimate  place  in  the  trade  aad  in 
controlling  rather  than  eliminating  the 
"middleman."  We  believe  in  paying  the 
market  price  for  brains  as  well  as  brawn. 
We  believe  in  meeting  the  expenses  of 
doing  business  by  definite  deductions 
from  the  milk  cheque  of  the  producer 
according  to  its  size  and  in  returning  to 
him  the  benefits  of  the  organization  in 
proportion  to  the  use  he  makes  of  it. 
Finally,  we  believe  that  a  producers' 
own  organization  can  do  more  real 
educational  work  among  its  members  and 
for  less  time  and  money  than  any  outside 
agency;  and  that  no  organization  can 
do  its  full  duty  without  a  strong  edu- 
cational department. 

Adopting  the  above  as  a  basis  for 
organizing  the  dairy  industry  of  Ontario 
wc  are  of  the  opinion  that  with  a  well- 


The  Horse  is  Here  to  Stay 


FOR  some  time  it  has  been  apparent 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  a  new 
day  has  dawned  for  the  horse.  Instead 
of  the  horse  being  eventually  displaced 
by  mechanical  power  for  many  purposes, 
the  experience  with  other  power  units 
has  proved  his  all-round  superiority.  For 
the  city  and  farm,  the  horse  has  come 
back  and  is  here  to  stay. 

An  extended  investigation  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Canada  as  regards  horses  con- 
firms what  has  been  found  in  the  United 
States.  The  most  economical  power 
unit  for  the  average  Canadian  farm  — 
whether  for  plowing,  discing,  harrow- 
ing, sowing,  cultivating,  harvesting  or 
freighting  and  trucking;  whether  for 
wheat  ranching,  mixed  farming  or  mar- 
ket gardening — is  the  horse. 


Good  Horses  are  Money-Makers 


FOR  carting,  trucking  and 
general  delivery  within 
a  seven  mile  radius,  especial- 
ly where  frequent  stops  are 
required,  or  where  narrow 
roadways  and  lanes,  sharp 
turns  and  dense  traffic  are 
encountered,  the  horse  is 
found  to  be  more  serviceable, 
adaptable  and  economical. 

Coming  Back  to 
Horses 

Consequently,  in  Canada 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
good  horses — hors.3  for  farm 
work,  horses  for  drays,  de- 
livery and  express  wagons, 
horses  for  saddlers  and  hunt- 
ers. Also  for  remounts,  po- 
lice, military  and  fire  pur- 
poses. Good  horses  will  al- 
ways be  in  demand. 


Profitable  Farm  Power 

Modern  farming  conditions 
have  led  progressive  farmers 
in  many  parts  of  Canada  to 
do  their  farm  work  by  aid 
of  good  breeding  mares.  And 
from  the  colts,  sired  by  pure- 
bred stallions  of  the  best 
draught  type,  they  have  al- 
ways a  new,  dependable  sup- 
ply of  farm  power  coming 
on,  as  well  as  a  source  of 
profit.  It  costs  no  more  to 
breed  good  horses  than  it 
does  to  breed  scrubs,  and 
good  horses  are  always  in 
demand. 

Mares  doing  farm  work 
and  raising  well-bred  colts 
are  a  source  of  profit  rather 
than  expense,  and  it  has  been 


found  that  where  this  sys- 
tem is  followed  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  horsepower  on  the 
farm  at  less  than  cost. 

Great  Need  for  Better 
Breeding 

There  is  a  distinct  demand 
for  clean,  sound  drafters 
weighing  1,600  pounds  and 
upwards  —  and  for  delivery 
horses  weighing  from  1,100 
to  1,500  pounds.  Big,  sound, 
well  developed  saddlers  and 
hunters  are  also  in  demand 
at  long  prices. 

Talk  the  situation  over 
with  your  neighbours,  and 
carefully  consider  the  horse. 
The  horse  is  efficient  always 
— in  good  weather,  in  mud, 
or  in  snow. 


Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch 

department  of  Agriculture 
Ottawa,  Canada 


Ai'Lii.  20,  1922 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  SMALL 

Holstein  Sale 

OF  THE  SEASON 

The  Complete  Dispersal  of  the  Herd  Belonging  to 

R.  N.  WHITE,  of  Meaford,  Ontario 

and  selling  at  the 
UNION  STOCK  YARDS 

Toronto,  Monday,  May  1,  1922 

(In  February  of  this  year  the  herd  passed  the  second  clean  test  for 
tuberculosis  under  Federal  Government  supervision.) 

Summary  of  the  Offering: 

Twelve  fresh  cows,  with  their  calves  at  foot. 

Susie  Mercedes  De  Kol  a  24.09-lb.  2-year-old. 

Lady  Susie  Abbekerk,  a  24.26-lb.  4-year-old. 

Lady  Pietertje  Elgin,  a  23-lb.  4-year-old. 

Fifteen  daughters  of  Ourvilla  Sir  Canary  Abbekerk, 
whose  dam,  a  26.02-Ib.  3-year-old,  is  a  full  sister  to  Home- 
stead Susie  Colantha,  35.1 1  lbs. 

Seven  daughters  of  Duke  Wayne  Aaggie,  a  29.28-lb. 
brother  to  Calamity  Snow  Mechthilde  and  C.  S.  Mechthilde 
2nd. 

A  Guaranteed  Sale  of  Guaranteed  Breeding  Cattle. 
For  catalogues  address: 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN,  Sales  Manager 

Excelsior  Life  Building  TORONTO 
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thought-out  plan  presented  to  them  in  a 
thoroughly  organized  campaign,  the  pro- 
ducers of  Ontario  would  favor  a  larger 
co-operative  marketing  organization  than 
any  we  have  at  present.  The  creditable 
achievements  of  the  U.  D.  C.  would  form 
the  basis  of  a  strong  appeal  for  united 
action,  and  the  experience  of  this  organ- 
ization would  be  invaluable  to  its  larger 
successor.  Its  shareholders  could  and 
.should  be  taken  care  of  on  .an  equitable 
basis  for  all,  and  much,  if  not  all,  of  the 
machinery  it  has  built  up  might  be 
found  valuable.  As  to  the  Ontario  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  we  are  strongly 
"I  the  opinion  that  this  organization,  if 
remodelled  along  truly  co-operative  lines, 
could  function  with  admirable  results  as 
an  educational  and  organizing  agent  of  the 
marketing  company,  much  as  the  Dairy- 
men's League  of  New  York  functioned  for 
years  prior  to  and  for  some  time  after 
the  advent  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
Co-operative  Association  and  as  the 
I  nited  Farmers  of  Ontario,  aside  from 
its  political  and  economic  activities, 
functions  in  relation  to  the  United 
farmer's  Co-operative  Company.  It 
might  or  might  not  be  a  separate  organ- 
ization with  much  the  same  membership 
and  it  might  or  might  not  retain  the 
handling  of  the  milk  for  human  con- 
sumption and  milk  for  condensing  and 
milk  powder  purposes.  It  should  be 
made  to  function  with  the  same  principles 
of  co-operation  applied  to  its  affairs  as 
are  applied  to  the  strictly  marketing 
organization,  and  its  finances  should 
i  o me  from  its  members  in  the  same  way. 
If  this  idea  were  adopted  as  we  believe  it 
should  be  in  the  interests  of  the  producer, 
every  member  .of  the  marketing  organ- 
ization would  be  a  member  of  the  edu- 
cational organization,  but  the  latter 
might  find  it  possible  to  organize  locals 
in  many  localities  where  for  various 
reasons  the  marketing  or  selling  organ- 
ization could  not  gain  a  foothold.  One 
general  plan  would  thus  cover  all  con- 
tingencies and  would  provide  for  improve- 
ment in  both  the  production  and  merchan- 
dising of  Ontario's  dairy  output. 

Space  does  not  permit  us,  even  if  we 
wtre  able,  to  outline  a  perfect  plan  to 
meet  all  difficulties.  We  venture  the  hope, 
however,  that  the  suggestions  made 
above  will  be  found  worthy  of^careful 


No  Other 
Telephone 
has  all  these 
Features 


You  hear  distinct- 
ly and  with  com- 1 
fort  through  this 
receiver. 


'This  push  but-N 
ton  allows  calling N 
Central  without 
i  disturbing  others j 
on  the  line. 


Flexible  and  durable 
receiver  cord  of 
convenient  length. 


Properly  Packed. 

Packed  individ- 
ually in  substan- 
tial cases,  ready 
to  install,  com- 
plete with  screws 
and  battery  con- 
9  neetors. 

Weight  -32  lbs. 


A  screw-driver  only  is  needed 
to  mount  this  telephone  or 
make  any  adjustment. 


Comfortably  sloped  writing 
shelf  enables  you  to  note 
important  information  as 
received. 


Morthern  Efectnc  Compotty 


LIMITED 

"Makers  of  the  Nation's  Telephones" 
Montreal        Toronto        Windsor  Calgary. 
Halifax  Hamilton      Winnipeg  Edmonton 

Quebec  London        ftcgina  Vancouver 


If  your  commun- 
ity has  no  tele- 
phone system 
write  us.  Our  ex- 
perience is  at  your 
disposal. 

We  will  help  you 
organize. 

fr 


consideration  by  the  milk  producers  of 
Ontario.  In  all  probability  the  time  is 
"°n  j  r  distant  when  dairymen  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide  just  what  they 
want  done,  and  we  trust  that  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  conditions  as  they  exist 
now,  will  not  be  lost  and  that  we  may 
go  forward  with  plans  to  unite  our  efforts 
for  mutual  well-being  and  for  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  on  dairy  farms. 
We  hope  also  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Doherty 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring 
together  the  two  existing  organizations 
under  one  banner,  and  that  they,  on  their 
part,  will  see  the  way  clear  through  a 
bigger  co-operative  effort  to  realize  their 
ambitions  for  a  thorough,  sound  and 
stable  organization  on  behalf  of  Ontario 
dairy  farmers. 


Sale  Dates, 

May  1,  1922—Holstein  Dispersal  at 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto;  herd  of  R. 
N.  White,  Meaford,  Ont. 

May  2,  1922— Jas  A.  Root,  Humber- 
stone,  Ont. — Holsteins 

May  4,  192 2-— Dr.  J.  H.  Wesley,  New- 
market, Ont. — Jerseys. 

May  9,  1922—  F.  R.  Mallory,  Frank- 
ford,  Ont.;  complete  Holstein  dispersal. 

May  16,  1922 — Holsteins,  complete  dis- 
persal of  the  Hamilton  House  herd, 
D.  B.  Tracy,  Cobourg,  Ont. 

May  24,  1922— Arch.  McKinnon,  Erin, 
Ont. — Shorthorns  and  Yorkshires. 

June  5,  1922 — Holsteins,  Silver  Springs 
Dairy  Farm,  First  annual  public  sale, 
Ottawa.   John  Lumsden,  owner. 

June  7,  1922 — Ont.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto. 

June  8,  1922 — Dual-purpose  Short- 
horn Club  of  Canada  sale  at  Caledonia, 
Ont.    I.  B.  Whale  (sec'y.),  London,  Ont. 

June  9,  1922— James  McGillawee  & 
Sons,  Shakespeare,  Ont. — Shorthorns  and 
Yorkshires. 

June  14,  1922 — Wellington  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Club,  Winter  Fair 
Bldg.,  Guelph,  Ont. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  ver>  ti  ie 
sample  ot  sweet  potatoes  was  grown  last 
year  in  British  Columbia,  the  enterprising 
grower  being  Mr.  H.  H.  Thompson,  of 
Peachland. 
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Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figwes  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  75  cents   

AT  A  BARGAIN  PRICE— BABY  CHICKS 
from  Linscott's  famous  White  Leghorns,  $20.00 
per  100.  My  strain  has  been  trap-nested  and 
pedigreed  for  20  years.  Get  the  best  at  the  best 
price.  Order  to-day.  Bradley  Linscott,  "Seven 
Acres,"  Brantford.  

ANCONAS    SHEPHARDS     STRAIN,  BABY 

chicks,  20  cents  each.  Eggs  for  hatching  $1.50 
per  15.  John  Pollard.  Dashwood,  R.  No.  2.  Ont. 
BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING    EGGS  IN 

all  varieties  of  poultry  and  waterfowl.  Quality 

Poultry  Yards,  Box  53.  Ayr.  Ont.  

BARRED  ROCK,  MAMMOTH  SIZE,  AND 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  eggs,  $2.00  for  fifteen; 
$3.00  for  thirty.  Mrs.  Wm.  Annesser.Tilbury,  Ont. 
BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  COCKS 

bred  from  two-hundred  and  eighty  to  three- 
hundred  and  fifteen  (officially  recorded)  hens,  mated 
to  hens  bred  from  same  breed  as  won  egg  laying 
contest,  Ottawa,  nineteen-hundred  and  twenty. 
Eggs  one  dollar  per  fifteen,  six  dollars  per  hundred. 
High  fertility  guaranteed.    Free  run.    Herbert  P. 

Baker,  Sunderland,  Ont.  

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  TWO 

dollars  per  fifteen,  ten  dollars  per  hundred. 
Baby  chicks  thirty  dollars  per  hundred,  smaller 
lots  thirty  five  cents  each.  David  Ashworth, 
Denfield,  Ontario.  

BABY  CHICKS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  BARON 
and  Guild  Strain.  $15.00  per  hundred  chicks 
hatched,  Apl  10  and  each  following  week.  Instle- 
noon  Poultry  Yards.  E.  J.  Trewartha,  Holmsville 
P.  P.,  Ont.  

BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  ROCKS  BRED-TO-LAY 
Fifteen  large   brown  eggs,   two  dollars.  S. 
Hastings,  Schomberg.  

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  (GUELPH 
Strain).    $1.50  for  15.  or  $7  per  100.    Old  est- 

ablished  flock.   D.  E.  McEwen,  R.  4,  London. 

CULPS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  CANADIAN 
Laying  Contest.  Ottawa,  stand  fifth,  sixty  pens, 

all  breeds  caMtofcig.    Special  eggs,  three'dollars 

per  fifteen.  ^■■lars  free.  Culps  Poultry  Farm, 

Berkeley,  OntT 

EXHIBITION  STRAIN    ROUEN  DUCKS,  11 

eggs  $2.    Exhibition  Strain   Barred  Rocks,  15 
eggs  $2.    A.  F.  Thornton,  Thamesford,  Ont. 
EGGS    FROM    HEAVY    LAYING    PEN  OF 

Regal  Dorcas  White  Wyandottes  at  $2.50  per 

6fteen.    W.  S.  Bennett,  Freeman,  Ont.  

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— S.-C.   R.  I.  REDS, 

11.50  per  15.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Docker.  Ettrick,  Ont. 
HATCHING  EGGS  FOR  SALE,    ROSE  COMB 

Brown  Leghorns,  bred-to-lav  stock,  $3  and  $5 

per  13.  Wm.  English,  Ingersojl.  Ont.  

HATCHING    EGGS,    FROM  BRED-TO-LAY 

single  comb  White  Leghorns,  $5.00  per  hundred, 
or  $1.50  per  setting  of  fifteen.  Fred  J.  Neil.  Ailsa 

Craig,  R.  R.  No.  3,  Ontario.  

PARTRIDGE    ROCKS,    COMBINE  BEAUTY 

with  utility.  Eggs  $1.50  per  fifteen.  R.  H. 
Crosby,  Markham.  Ont. 

PURE-BRED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS, 
$4.00.    Baby  chicks,  twenty  cents  each.  Order 

early.    C.  W.  Browne.  Parkhill,  Ont.  

S.C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  EGGS  FORHATCH- 
ing,  $2.00  for  15.  Wm.  Bunn,  Denfield,  Ont. 
SECOND  PRIZE  WINNERS,  IN  BARRED 
Rocks,  Canadian  Laying  Contest,  Ottawa,  1921. 
Hatching  eggs  two  fifty  per  fifteen,  four  fifty  per 
thirty.  W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer,  246  Meaford, 
Ontario.   

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $10.00 
each.  Brothers  of  our  pen  in  the  3rd  Canadian 
Laying  Contest.  (Leading  the  contest)  Write 
for  price-list  of  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks. 
Some  special  pens  of  hens  with  official  records  of 
244  to  312  eggs  in  R.  O.  P.  A.     Lewis  N.  Clark, 

Oldham  Farm.  Port  Hope,  Ont.  

TWENTY  THOUSAND  BABY  CHICKS.  BRED 
to  lay.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $20  hundred 
Catalogue,  Cooksville  Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville, 
Ont.   

WHITE  i WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  FROM  SILVER 
cup  winners,  egg  record,  $2.50  per  Setting.  A. 

F.  Waddell.  Stratford,  Ont.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS— FROM  FLOCK 
noted  for  good  layers  of  extra  large  eggs; 
mated  with  vigorous  cockerels  of  good  laying 
strain.  Price,  15  for  $1.25:  40  for  $3.00  and  $7.00 
per  100.  W.  C.  Shearer,  Bright,  Ont.,  R.  R.  1. 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  STANDARD  BRED, 
range  raised  stock,  winter  layers.  Eggs  one 
dollar  per  thirteen.  William  Meredith,  Mt. 
Brydges.  

POULTRY  AND  EGGS  WANTED 

We  require  large  quantities  of  heavy  live  hens, 
dressed  chickens  and  fresh  eggs  to  supply  our 
trade.    It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 

C.  A.  MANN  &  CO. 
78  King  St.  London.  Ontario 

SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 

6  Imp.  pens,  Ancestor  records,  from  310  to  325 

eggs  in  1  year:  price  $3.03  p;r~  15  or  $13.00 

per  100  eggs.  7  Canadian  pens,  records  from 
274  to  310:— price  $2.00  per  15  or  $10.00  per  100 
egg  .  All  eggs  sex  indicator  tested.  Importers  and 
breeders  of  the  very  highest  egg  producing  strains 
MANOR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  16,  Meadowvale,  Ont. 

Baby  Chicks 

Big,  husky,  healthy  "Dominion"  Chicks. 
All  varieties.  Produced  from  standard- 
bred,  bred-to-lay  flocks.  We  guarantee 
97%  safe  arrival.  Write  to-day  for  our 
Free  Illustrated  Chick  Book  on  the  feed- 
ing and  care  of  baby  chicks. 
The  Dominion  Hatcheries,  H.  H.  Essex,  Manager 
69  E.  Grosvenor  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Solving  Problems. 

Editor,  "The  Farmer's  Advocate:" 

I  wonder  how  many  "Farmer's  Advo- 
cate" readers  have  the  pleasure  of  rearing 
a  fine  bunch  of  chickens  every  summer, 
and  in  the  autumn  months  of  each  year 
have  the  miserable  job  of  chasing  and 
pounding  those  birds  from  the  highest 
limbs  in  the  orchard  trees,  after  a  hard 
day's  work  on  the  farm.  The  writer 
of  this  article  has  been  one  of  those 
unfortunates,  and  after  all,  fortunate, 
ones.  Being  the  youngest  of  the  family 
and  the  last  one  home,  it  fell  to  my  lot 
to  face  this  job  every  autumn.  This 
work  seemed  like  good  sport  up  to  near 
the  end  of  the  'teen  age,  for  climbing 
trees,  hunting  birds'  nests,  and  chasing 
birds  was  one  of  my  hobbies.  But  time 
made  a  change,  and  bare  feet  and  short- 
trouser  days  came  to  an  end. 

One  November  evening  after  my  usual 
chase  I  felt  very  tired,  but  before  leaving 
the  old  slat  coop  I  examined  two  birds 
that  I  had  abused  with  a  long  pole  in 
order  to  get  them  down  from  the  limbs. 
I  knew  the  birds  were  suffering,  and  right 
there  with  those  two  suffering  birds 
under  my  arms  I  pledged  myself  to  find 
a  remedy.  The  following  day  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  getting  in  touch  with  a  success- 
ful poultry  breeder  who  lived  a  few  miles 
from  my  home.  This  gentleman  invited 
me  to  visit  his  farm,  and  it  wasn't  many 
days  before  I  did  so.  After  having  a 
good  chat  and  seeing  how  he  was  equipped 
to  raise  poultry,  I  found  a  remedy  ,  for 
my  trouble.  This  man  did  not  abuse 
his  chicks  to  get  them  to  better  shelter, 
like  I  did;  the  lowest  bough  in  the  orchard 
did  not  tempt  his  birds  to  roost  on. 
Colony  houses  solved  that  problem. 
Each  one  of  those  houses  was  equipped 
with  good  roosts,  and  tho>e  birds  had  no 
desire  for  anything  better.  After  taking 
the  simple  plan  from  the  smallest  colony, 
I  left  that  place  determined  to  succeed  in 
building  one  like  it.  Having  nearly  all 
the  material  on  hand  but  the  roof  and 
glass,  it  wasn't  long  before  the  little 
bulding  was  completed.  All  this  work 
was  done  in  s\?are  time,  on  the  barn 
floor. 

The  following  spring  the  house  was 
divided  in  the  exact  centre  by  a  cotton 
partition.  As  soon  as  the  chicks  were 
all  hatched  in  the  incubator  the  hatch 
was  divided  into  two  bunches  and  a  big 
mother  heri  was  protecting  each  flock. 
As  soon  as  the  chickens  were  able  to 
sleep  without  the  mother's  protection, 
both  mothers  were  forced  to  join  the 
laying  hens.  We  have  used  this  method 
for  five  years  with  success,  and  would  not 
do  without  a  colony  house  any  more. 
Each  evening  these  young  birds,  come  to 
their  resting  quarters  and  find  good,  clean 
roosts.  As  soon  as  they  have  all  perched 
themselves  on  their  roosts  the  door  is 
closed,  and  we  worry  no  more  about 
those  little  chicken  thieves  that  so  often 
found  their  way  to  the  old  slat  coops  and 
did  not  leave  before  a  good  big  hatch 
had  been  destroyed. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  still  as 
unfortunate  as  I  was  in  rearing  chicks  in 
the  old  slat  coops,  I  will  give  my  method 
or  plan  for  a  6  by  10-foot  colony  house. 
Take  two  skids  11  feet  long  and  not 
smaller  than  6  or  7  inches — round  poles 
can  be  flattened  on  one  side.  Holes  are 
bored  through  each  end  and  iron  pins 
driven  through  for  a  chain  hold  when  the 
colony  is  to  be  moved.  The  floor  is 
nailed  crosswise  on  tht>se  skids,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  skids  under 
the  building  where  water  won't  strike 
them.  Then  2  by  4  scantling  are  spiked 
on  next,  to  act  as  sills,  and  the  frame  is 
set  up  of  2  by  4  scantling,  4  feet  high 
behind  and  6  feet  in  front.  Door  and 
window  and  cotton  space  is  next  reserved 
on  the  highest  side,  the  cotton  space 
being  the  same  width  as  the  glass 
space  and  kept  just  under  the  window. 
There  are  six  lights,  10  by  12  in  the 
window.  Inch  lumber  which  should  be 
planed  in  order  that  it  can  be  painted  is 
put  on,  and  laths  are  used  to  close  the 
cracks  inside.    Cotton  is  tacked  on  a 


homemade  sash  or  frame  and  put  on 
hangers,  and  this  is  used  as  a  door  when 
two  flocks  are  kept  just  after  they  are 
hatched.  Paroid  roofing  makes  a  good 
roof,  although  shingles  will  last  a  little 
longer.  One-half  pint  of  white  paint 
for  the  cornice  and  a  half  gallon  red  paint 
for  the  walls  will  complete  it.  I  prefer 
the  white  paint  for  the  cornice  because 
it  adds  much  to  the  appearance,  although 
someone  else  may  like  an  entirely  different 
color.  This  is  the  way  1  set  up  mine, 
and  I  am  willing  to  pass  my  method  on 
to  someone  else  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Huron  Co.  George  Link. 


In  recent  investigations  conducted  at 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  N.  Y., 
the  important  function  of  vitamines  in 
food  was  shown  in  the  case  of  poultry 
fed  only  on  a  diet  of  polished  rice  in 
which  this  essential  element  is  entirely 
lacking.  The  birds  developed  a  disease 
known  as  polyneuritis,  which  is  compar- 
able to  beri  beri  in  human  beings.  In  an 
account  of  the  experiments  it  is  stated 
that  it  required  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
for  striking  symptoms  of  the  disease  to 
develop,  such  as  loss  of  the  use  of  the  legs 
and  finally  general  paralysis,  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  severe  con- 
vulsions or  muscular  spasms,  particularly 
of  the  head  and  wings.  However,  the 
first  symptoms  noted  were  loss  of  appetite 
with  an  accompanying  loss  in  weight  and 
later  refusal  and  inability  to  take  food 
or  water. 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  He'p  and 
Situations  Wanted  and  Pet  Stock. 

TERMS — Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion, 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 

EXPERIENCED     MARRIED     MAN  (CAN- 
adian'  desires  position  general  farm  or  with  pure- 
bred live  stock.      Box  20,  Farmer's  Advocate, 

London.  .  \y 

MR.  W.  P.  CROSLAND,  LIVE  STOCK 
Adviser,  23  St.  Andrew's  St.,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, will  be  pleased  to  arrange  for  the  visitors  to 
the  Royal  Show,  Cambridge,  England,  July  4th 
to  8th,  1922.  to  inspect  the  Pedigree  Live  Stock 
Breeding  Farms  of  the  County.  Shire  and  IV  r- 
cheron  horses,  herds  of  Dairy  Shorthorns.  Large  . 
Middle,  White  and  Large  Black  Pigs,  Southdown 
and  Suffolk  Sheep,  Pedigree  and  Utility  Poultry. 
TWENTY  YEARS  TO  PAY.  THE  CANADIAN 
Pacific  Railway  Company  offers  for  sale,  farm 
lands  in  Western  Canada  for  mixed  farming,  rais- 
ing cattle  and  poultry,  and  for  dairying.  Pru< 
averaging  about  $20  an  acre.  One-tenth  cash, 
balance  in  Twenty  years.  Also,  a  few  improved 
farms,  to  farmers  with  families.  For  prices  and 
particulars  apply  to:-C.  L.  Norwood,  Land  Agent 
Desk  R.,  C.  P.  R.,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

WANTED     BY     EXPERIENCED  MAN 
Stallion  to  travel  or   position  as  stud  groom 
BoxJj73,_Barrie,  Ont.    . 

WANTED  —  EXPERIENCED    MAX  l'> 
handle  Imp.  Clyde  Stallion  for  season  of  1922. 
Apply  Oscar  Cox,  Unionville,  Ont.,  R.  R.  No.  I 

Trap  Nested  Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Although  we  have  a  hatching  capacity  of  10.U0I 
every  three  weeks,  we  are  rapidly  getting  booked 
up  for  early  hatches.  Orders  are  filled  in  rotation, 
to  hurry  along  with  yours  and  avoid  being  dis- 
appointed. Baby  Chicks  all  one  price  and  one 
price  for  all,  viz.,  $25.00  per  hundred.  "Honesty 
ti  the  best  policy." 

Delamere  Poultry  Farm 

.Established  1903. 
Thos.  G.  Delamere,  Prop., 
Stratford,  Ont. 


NEW  SERIES 


"A  Hundred  Miles  Driving 
Costs  Only  Four  Dollars !" 


The  Overland  is  giving  farmer- 
owners  100  miles  of  transportation 
at  an  average  cost  of  $4,  everything 
included. 

Will  any  other  car  give  you  such 
high  mileage  at  so  low  a  cost? 

Upwards  of  25  miles  to  the  gallon 
of  gas.  From  6,000  to  10,000  miles 
per  set  of  tires.  It's  completely 
equipped — and  comfortable  on 
rough  roads. 

LOW  FIRST  COST— LOW  UPKEEP— LOW  DEPRECIATION 

Touring  Car       f—Cut  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon'" 


Average  outlay 
for  running  Over- 
land one  week  of 

100  miles 
Gas(4Gals.)$1.46 
Oil  (1  Pint)  .25 
Grease,  etc.  .08 
Tires  1.00 
Incidentals  1.21 

Total  $4.00 


825 


Roadster,  $825 
Coupe,  1295 
Sedan,  1295 

Prices 
F  O.  B.  Toronto, 
Sales  Tax  Extra 


WILLYS-OVERLAND  LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Without  obligation  please  send  me  particu- 
lars of  the  Overland  Touring  Car. 


Name  

Street  No.  or  R.  R —  

Post  Office  Province. 


ipril  20,  1922 
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Questions  and  Answers. 


1st — Questions  asked  by  bona-fide  subscriber 
3  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  are  answered  in  this 
epartment  free. 

2nd — Questions  should  be  clearly  stated  and 
lainly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
nd  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and 
ddress  of  the  writer. 

3rd — In  veterinary  questions,  the  symptoms 
specially  must  be  fully  and  clearly  stated,  other- 
•isc  satisfactory  replies  cannot  be  given. 
4,^ — When  a  reply  by  mail  is  required  to  urgent 
ttarinary  or  legal  enquiries,  $1.00  must  be 
HSfottd. 


Veterinary. 


Partial  Paralysis. 

row  will  be  due  to  freshen  on  April 
4th.  She  has  gradually  been  losing  the 
>ower  to  rise,  and  now  cannot  get  up. 
ihe  eats  and  drinks  well  and  secretions 
ind  excretions  are  normal.  J.  S. 

Ans. — This  partial  paralysis  may  be 
lue  to  several  causes,  an  examination 
>y  a  veterinarian  might  reveal  the  cause, 
t  is  probable  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
wrturient  state.  Keep  her  as  com- 
crtable  as  possible  in  roomy  box  stall, 
Bll  bedded.  Feed  on  laxative  food, 
urn  from  side  to  side  2  or  3  times  daily 
fed  give  her  2  drams  mix  vomica  3 
imes  daily.  It  is  probable  that  recovery 
vill  be  quicker  after  parturition.  V. 


Miscellaneous. 


Spring  Rye. 

In  our  issue  of  March  30,  a  question 
'egarding  rye  was  answered  to  the  effect 
:hat  we  did  not  know  of  this  variety, 
rhere  are  varieties  of  spring  rye  which 
ive  believe  can  be  secured  through 
the  seed  firms.  This  is  advertised  by 
Dne  or  two  firms  in  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate."  We  understand  that  the 
spring  rye  is  grown  in  some  sections  for 
pasture  or  hay  as  well  as  for  the  grain. 

Mange. 

J  have  a  pup  which  appears  to  have 
something  like  mange.  His  body  appears 
very  itchy,  and  the  skin  is  inflamed.  Is 
ihereany  cure  forthis?  D.M. 

Ans. — If  the  trouble  is  really  mange 
it  will  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  parasite 
•ausing  the  trouble.  A  sulphur  ointment 
insisting  of  one  part  sulphur  to  three 
l»rts  lard  sometimes  proves  effective. 
Another  remedy  is  two  parts  kerosene, 
me  part  linseed  oil  and  two  parts  soap 
■olution.  Several  treatments  may  be 
necessary  and  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  clip  the  dog  before  applying  treatment. 

Summer  Fallow. 

I  had  a  field  in  millet  last  year.  Quite 
a  lot  of  it  shelled.  Will  it  injure  the 
grain  crop  this  year? 

2.  Is  a  stiff-tooth  cultivator  prefer- 
able to  a  spring-tooth  on  summer  fallow? 
Would  the  field  have  to  be  plowed  as 
often  by  using  the  stiff-tooth  cultivator? 

R.  M. 

Ans. — 1  We  do  not  think  the  millet 
would  injure  the  grain  crop.  Preparing 
the  seed-bed  will  destroy  quite  a  bit  of  the 
millet. 

The  stiff-tooth  cultivator  is  general- 
ly preferred,  and  with  some  soils  the  plow 
is  not  used  on  the  summer  fallow.  A 
■stiff-tooth  cultivator  will  soon  go  as 
•lee|)  as  a  plow,  if  you  have  the  power,  and 
tKs  wide  teeth  prevent  any  growth  getting 
started. 

Feed  for  Cows. 

1  have  mixed  hay  for  roughage.  What 
quantities  of  bran,  ground  oats  and  corn- 
meal  should  I  use  to  make  a  ration  for 
dairy  cows? 

2.  What  wages'  are  being  paid  for 
men  by  the  month  and  by  the  year? 

3.  Does  it  pay  to  scald  the  meal 
More  feeding?  A.  P. 

Ans. —  1.  A  mixture  of  300  lbs.  oats, 
200  lbs.  bran  and  100  lbs.  cornmeal 
should  give  results,  but  it  would  be 
better  to  add  from  75  to  100  lbs.  of  oil 
•ake  and  then  feed  one  pound  of  the 
mixture  to  every  four  pounds  of  milk 
s>iven. 

2.  Wages  vary.  Experienced  single 
men  are  getting  from  vS25  to  $35  per 
month,  with  board.  Married  men  are 
getting  from  $500  to  $600,  with  house, 
garden,  milk,  etc.,  and  board  themselves. 

3.  Where  there  is  no  succulent  feed 


in  the  ration  it  might  pay  to  feed  a  bran 
mash,  which  is  made  by  scalding  the 
bran. 

Statute  Labor. 

I  have  been  an  invalid  since  1913, 
living  with  my  brother-in-law.  Is  there 
a  law  compeliing  me  to  do  a  day's  road 
work?  A.  B. 

Ans. — Some municipa,  laws  require  that 
all  over  twenty-one  years,  who  are  not 
land  owners,  shall  do  one  day's  road  work. 
You  might  hire  someone  to  do  a  day's 
road  work  for  you,  or  else  it  could  be  paid 
in  taxes. 

Sweet  Clover. 

I  have  two  fields  that  were  seeded  to 
red  clover  and  timothy  four  years  ago. 
The  clover  has  been  killed  out  and  the 
fields  are  not  producing  much  feed.  I 
have  been  told  that  if  t  give  them  a 
seeding  of  sweet  clover  in  the  spring.and  a 
stroke  with  the  harrows,  I  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  feed  I  will  have. 
What  is  your  opinion?  S.  H. 

Ans. — -This  would  give  you  a  nice  lot 
of  feed  by  mid-summer  if  the  season  were 
at  all  favorable.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  sow  the  seed  early  in  the  spring.  This 
will  also  give  you  feed  the  following  year. 
You  might  find  it  advisable  to  sow  about 
15  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre. 


IMPERIAL 


MICA  GREASE 

The  ground  mica  in  Imperial  Mica  Axle  Grease 
smooths  the  spindle  by  filling  the  minute  crevices 
in  the  steel.  Over  this  the  grease  works  easily, 
eliminating  friction,  heat  and  wear.  Eases  the 
strain  on  horses  and  harness.  It  goes  twice  as 
far  and  lasts  twice  as  long  as  other  greases. 


IMPERIAL 


ElMKrY 


HARNESS 
OIL 


Fills  the  pores  and  protects  the  fibre  of  leather 
from  the  action  of  dust,  sweat,  moisture  and  heat. 
Keeps  harness  strong,  flexible  and  new-looking. 
Doubles  its  life  and  gives  it  a  rich,  black  finish 
that  lasts.  On  sale  everywhere  in  sizes  from  a 
pint  to  a  barrel. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 

Canadian  Company  Canadian  Capital 

Canadian  Workmen 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Advocate. 


Navy 


CHEWING  TOBACCO 
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Founded  1866 


HEALTHY  HORSES 

The  vigor  of  their  splendid 
condition  is  reflected  in  the 
straight,  deep,  even  furrows 
from  the  plow :  in  the  work 
they  do,  in  the  pride  of 
their  driver  and  owner,  and 
in  the  lnsty  colts  they  foal. 
If  yemr  horses  don't  sparkle 
with  health;  if  they  fail  to 
give  value  for  the  feed  they 
eat,  look  '  for  the  trouble 
inside ! 

"A  SUR-SHOT" 

is  the  one  infallable  specific  knock-out 
for  the  insidious  parasite  that  affects 
nearly  all  run-down  horses — BOTS  and 
WORMS.  "A  SUR-SHOT"  will  ensure 
clean,  sound  intestinal  tracts  and  save 
many  dollars  per  horse  in  feed  alone. 

A  tried  and  tested  scientific 
specific.  Anyone  can  administer 
It.  $3.00  and  $5.00  packages, 
complete  with  instrument  and 
directions.  Small  size  will  treat 
6  small  or  4  large  horses.  Ask 
your  druggist  or  merchant,  or 
send  price  direct  to 

Fairview  Chemical  Co.  Ltd. 


FAIRVIEW 
BLDG.. 
REGINA 


72  DUN DAS 
ST.  E., 
TORONTO 


TRADE  STARK 


EAVES  CURED  I 


FOR  27  years 
stockmen 
and  farmers  have  been 
curing'  horses  suffering 
from,  heaves  with  CAPI- 
TAL HKAVKS  REMEDY, 
We  give  a  money  hack  gua- 
rantee with  every  full  treat- 
ment.  No  case  is  beyond  reach, 
of  this  remedy. 

TRY  IT  FREE 

To  prove  its  value  we  will  send  you,  upon 
receipt  of  5cts.  to  cover  mailing,  a  full 
week's  treatment.  1 6 

VETERINARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
750  Cooper  St.  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Clydesdale  Stallion 


Colonel  of  Hillcrest  (17335).  Bay  roan,  face  and 
legs  white.  May  20th,  1915.  Sire— The  Bruce, 
imp.  (11227)  by  Revelanta  (6633).  Dam — Shapely 
Meg,  imp.  (25163)  by  Prince  Shapely  (3094).  He 
is  a  show  horse  having  won  1st  at  Regina  and  1st 
at  Ottawa  as  well  as  being  a  proven  stock  horse. 
Might  consider  exchange  for  mares  or  dairy  cattle. 

H.  A.  MASON,  Agincourt,  Ont. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Miscellaneous. 


Miscellaneous. 

1.  I  have  only  timothy  hay,  bran, 
linseed  meal,  middlings,  oats  and  corn- 
meal  available.  How  would  you  feed 
cows  on  this  ration  to  secure  maximum 
production?    I  have  no  mangels  or  silage. 

2.  How  much  more  cream  can  you 
extract  from  milk  with  a  separator  than 
by  using  the  pans? 

3.  How  would  you  handle  soil  so  as  to 
produce  the  maximum  crop  of  mangels? 
What  fertilizer  would  you  apply?  Would 
spring-plowed  land  do  as  well  as  the  fall- 
plowed  land? 

4.  Why  are  lobster  shells  so  valuable 
for  a  good  hay  crop?  Also  herring,  dog 
fish  and  all  fish  offal?  How  would  you 
combine  the  above-named  fish  to  make 
a  good  compost?  How  could  the  above- 
name^  fish  be  used  to  best  advantage  on 
the  farm? 

5.  There  is  a  swamp  near  our  home 
where  cranberries  grow.  The  quantity  is 
not  large,  but  I  have  been  thinking  that 
possibly  it  could  be  increased  by  culti- 
vation. What  method  of  cultivation 
would  you  advise? 

6.  What  kind  of  land  is  suitable  for 
gooseberries?  What  is  the  best  time  to 
plant,  and  what  is  the  best  variety? 

7.  What  is  the  best  way  to  treat  a 
run-down  soil? 

8.  Is  oat  straw  good  for  milch  cows, 
and  what  quantity  can  be  fed? 

M.  A.  C. 

Ans. — 1.  We  believe  that  succulent 
feed  is  necessary  for  maximum  pro- 
duction. Using  a  large  portion  of  bran 
and  oil  meal,  and  possibly  giving  a  bran 
mash  once  a  day,  would  increase  the  flow 
of  milk.  A  mixture  of  300  lbs.  bran,  300 
lbs.  oats,  300  lbs.  middlings,  and  100  lbs. 
each  cornmeal  and  oil  meal  would  be  very 
good  proportions,  and  then  give  a  bran 
mash  once  a  day.  You  could  feed  these 
concentrates  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
pound  to  four  pounds  of  milk. 

2.  It  depends  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  the  cream  cans  or  pans  are 
kept.  With  the  long  cream  cans  there  is 
better  separation  if  they  are  kept  in  ice- 
cold  water  than  in  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture. The  cream  separator,  if  working 
properly,  will  make  almost  a  complete 
separation. 

3.  We  like  fall  plowing,  a  good  coat 
of  barnyard  manure,  and  thorough 
cultivation.  If  the  soil  is  not  in  high 
fertility  an  application  of  200  or  300  lbs. 
of  ammonium  sulphate  or  a  nitrate  could 
be  applied  to  force  growth.  Some  claim 
that  an  application  of  salt  gives  good 
results.  A  2-8-2  fertilizer  might  also  be 
used  in  combination  with  barnyard 
manure. 

4.  We  do  not  know  what  is  the  com- 
position of  lobster  shells,  but  presume 
they  would  contain  considerable  phos- 
phates and  some  nitrates.  We  do  not 
know  in  what  proportion  you  should  use 
this  material,  but  we  have  heard  that  the 


Season  1922 

We  have  a  very  select  lot  of  PERCHERON 
STALLIONS,  running  in  age  from  3  to  6  years — 
blacks  and  greys — and  can  suit  you. 

We  give  a  written  guarantee  on  our  horses  that 
they  must  be  good,  sure  and  satisfactory  breeders, 
if  not,  you  do  not  have  to  keep  them. 

All  stallions  Government  inspected  and  ready  to 
go  on  route. 

Will  sell  on  time  to  responsible  parties,  and 
make  payments  come  due  after  you  collect  for 
his  colts. 

LAFAYETTE    STOCK   FARM  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

G.  R.  CROUCH,  Treas. 

Queen's  Park,  London,  Ont. 


r 


BREED  -  BELGIANS 

for 

the  heavy  drafters  that  the  market  demands. 

Quick  maturity,  easy  keepers.  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale  of  outstanding 
quality  and  breeding,  all  ages. 

Time  given  to  responsible  parties. 

BOULDER  GRANGE  STOCK  FARM. 
C.  W.  Gurney  &  Son,  Paris,  Ont. 

Imnnrtor.  rivrlpcrlaloi — To  our  already  strong  stud,  which  includes  Carbrook  Buchlyyle. 
lmpurieu  \-,iyueMldlt:;>  we  have  added  a  new  jmportatjon.  in  this  later  ad- 
dition are  Dunure  Purpose,  a  Glasgow  Premium  winner  in  1917,  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dunure 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us,  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 

BRANDON  BROS.,  Forest,  Ont. 


Indians  appreciated  the  value  of  fish  as  a 
fertilizer,  and  it  was  common  for  them 
to  bury  a  good-sized  fish  under  each  hill 
of  corn. 

5.  If  your  land  is  in  a  condition  so  it 
can  be  plowed  and  kept  worked,  it  would 
no  doubt,  increase  the  yield  of  the  cran- 
berries, but  to  be  of  very  much  value  we 
would  consider  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
grass  in  check,  similar  to  what  would  be 
done  for  other  berries. 

6.  A  loam  soil  is  satisfactory  for  goose- 
berries. They  are  planted  out  in  rows, 
5  or  6  feet  apart  and  3  or  4  feet  apart  in 
the  rows,  and  the  soil  kept  clean.  You 
might  find  the  varieties  known  as  the 
Industry  and  Pearl  would  give  good 
results. 

7.  Give  it  a  good  coat  of  barnyard 
manure  if  you  have  it  and  plow  down  a 
good  crop  of  clover. 

8.  Well-saved  oat  straw,  cut  a  little 
on  the  green  side,  makes  very  good  feed. 
The  cows  might  be  given  all  they  will  eat 
of  it,  along  with  concentrates,  hay, 
silage,  etc. 

Tubercular  Fowl. 

One  of  our  hens  was  limping  so  I 
killed  her,  and  found  the  liver  some- 
what swollen  and  with  white  spots  on  it. 
I  presume  this  indicates  tuberculosis. 
What  steps  should  I  take  to  get  rid  of  the 
disease?  H.  F. 

Ans. — It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  rid 
the  flock  of  this  trouble.  Any  birds 
showing  symptoms  of  lameness,  anaemia, 
or  getting  light  in  weight  should  be 
isolated  from  the  flock.  The  pen  and 
yards  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected,  the  birds  kept  in  a  well 
ventilated  building  free  from  drafts, 
and  well  fed 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

How  should  nitrate  of  soda  be  used  on 
melons?  Will  this  prevent  the  grubs  from 
eating  the  young  plants?  If  not,  what 
can  be  used?  J.F.  M. 

Ans. — We  doubt  if  nitrate  of  soda 
will  prevent  the  grubs  from  destroying 
the  melons.  After  the  melons  are  set 
the  nitrate  of  soda  is  sprinkled  around  the 
plant,  about  a  tablespoonful  to  a  plant. 
Later  on  another  application  is  given. 
Do  not  let  the  material  touch  the  plant. 
If  white  grubs  are  bad  little  can  be  done. 
If  the  cutworms,  put  a  spoonful  of  the 
following  mixture  at  the  base  of  each 
plant,  but  not  touching  H;  bran,  one 
quart,  white  arsenic,  one  teaspoonful, 
molasses,  one  tablespoonful  and  water 
to  moisten. 

Medicine  for  Worms  and  Kidneys. 

1.  I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of  a 
worm  and  kidney  powder  that  a  veterinary 
surgeon  of  your  city  left  with  me  last  fall. 
He  also  went  through  this  district  dressing 
horses'  teeth.  The  mixture  was  equal 
parts  of  juniper  berries,  anise  seed  and 
rubar. 

2.  Is  there  such  a  drug  as  rubar  and 
what  does  it  work  on. 

3.  Is  the  sample  the  same  as  the 
prescription? 

4.  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  mixture 
for  worms  and  kidneys? 

5     Has  a  horse's  teeth  got  nerves. 

G.  W. 

Ans. — 1.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  this 
individual  was  a  veterinary  surgeon? 
Reputable  veterinarians  do  not  conduct 
business  in  this  way.  We  have  the  idea 
that  this  fellow  "Put  one  over  you.". 

2.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  drug, 
hence  cannot  even  guess  "what  it  works 
on."  .  . 

3.  It  requires  an  anylitical  chemist  to 
determine  the  constituents  of  a  mixture 
of  drugs. 

4.  Not  knowing  what  rubar  "works 
on,"  we  cannot  say,  but  must  confess 
that  we  are  not  familiar  with  any  drug 
or  drugs  that  have  a  special  action  on 
worms  and  kidneys. 

5.  Yes. 

Eczema. 

A  four-year-old  mare  seems  to  be  itchy, 
especially  around  the  neck.  There  seems 
to  be  a  scurf.  I  cannot  find  any  lice. 
What  treatment  would  you  advise? 

C.  H. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  are  similar  to 
those  of  eczema.  If  the  mare  is  not  in 
foal  give  7  drams  aloes  and  2  drams  ginger, 
and  follow  up  with  one  ounce  of  Fowler's 
solution  of  arsenic  twice  daily  for  a 
week.  Dress  the  parts  twice  daily  with 
a  warm  five-per-cent.  solution  of  one  of 
the  coal-tar  antiseptics.  Keep  the  animal 
comfortable  and  warm  until  thoroughly 
dry  after  each  dressing. 


If 

machinery 
breaks 


Order  a  new  part  at  once 
by  Long  Distance! 

Telephone  early  in  the 
day  and  it  can  be  shipped 
the  same  day. 

Every  day's  delay  when 
men  and  horses  are  ready 
to  get  on  with  the  work  will 
make  the  crops  cost  more. 

Keep  down  expense !  Get 
the  new  part  quickly.  Cut 
out  unnecessary  delays. 
Spend  a  few  cents  to  save  a 
dollar ! 

Use  Long  Distance! 


Every  Bell 
Telephone 


Long 
Distance 
Station 


BARN 
ROOFING 

Fire,  Lightning,  Rust  and 

Storm  Proof 
Durable  and  Ornamental 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  any 
roof  you  are  thinking  of  cover- 
ing and  we  will  make  you  an 
interesting  offer. 

Metallic  Roofing  Co. 

Limited 
MANUFACTURERS 
Toronto,  Canada 


SAVES  FROM  $3  TO  $18  A  DAY 

The  sturdy  farm  concrete  mixer  that  saves 
from  $3  to  $18  a  day  over  hand  mixing.  It 
will  exactly  fill  the  bill  for  farm  needs  or  any 
small  mixing  jobs.  The 

Brantford  Concrete  Mixer  For  Small  Jobs 

is  built  of  strongest  iron  and  steel  and  will 
last  for  vears.  Simple  to  operate— tilt  the 
drum  and  machine  unloads  itself.  Loads  from 
one  side— dumps  on  the  other,  or  both  oper- 
ations on  same  side.  Supplied  on  skids  or 
trucks,  with  or  with- 
out engine.  We  make 
larger  sizes  for  bigger 
jobs.  Write  today  for 
full  particulars. 

GOOLD  SHAPLEY 
&  MUIR  CO.  LTD., 
113  Wellington  St., 
Brantford,  Ont. 


Fistula*"*^! 


■ith 


Evilj 

Any  person,  however  inexperi- 
enced, can  readily  cure  either  disease  wit! 
FLEMING'S  FISTULA  REMEDY. 
Easy  and  simple  to  use.  Justalittleattention 
every  fifth  day.  Price  S2.50  per  bottle. 
Money  refunded  ifit  fails.   Send  for  free  copy  1 
of  Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  Veterin- 
3ry  Adviser*  Valuable  for  its  Information 
on  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle.  Write  today. 

fe  Fleming  Bros.,  75  Church  St., (Toronto  * , 


HARNESS  and 
HORSE  GOODS 

CATALOGUE  FREE 
Lowest  prices,  every  article  £U«r* 
anteed  to  stand  the  work  lest.  Write 
for  catalogue.    We  sell  direct. 
The    Halliday  Company 

LIMITED 

FACTOR V  DISTRIBUTORS 
HAMtUTON.     *  CANADA 
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More  Cream.' 

-  read  how 


E3j.  It's  just  in  knowing  what  this 
TPl  instructive  booklet  tells  you, 
about  how  and  why  it  is  possible 
to  get  All  the  cream  from 
the  milk  with 
the  Simples  Sepa- 
rator. 

There's  a  copy  waiting  for  you 
and  it's  free  for  the  asking. 

D.  Derbyshire  Co.  Limited. 
582  Kii\g  St 
BROCKVILLE,  ONT.  2 


SIMPLEX 
EPAPATOFS 


DICCCI  I  MULCHER 
HOOLLL  PACKER 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Sample 
Will 
Greatly 
Increase 
Crop 
Yield 

Write  for 
Particulars 

Kurd  only  by  T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd.,  Elora,  Out 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Typey,  young  bulls  and  females 
to  offer,  of  choice  breeding  and  in- 
dividuality. 

SHROPSHIRE  &  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  for  breeding  pur- 
poses   or    fitted    for    the  show 
ring- 
Satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS, 
Queenston,         _  Ontario 


Live  Stock  Auctioneer 

ROBT.    T.  AMOS 

Moffat,  Ont. 

A  life  time  experience  with 
pedigreed  live  stock,  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  of  breeeders. 
Provincial  license.  Arrange  your 
dates  early.  Terms  in  keeping 
with  present  live  stock  con- 
ditions. Phone  Guelph  1720 
R.  2  Wire,  Moffat. 


Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulli 
ready  for  service. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario. 

Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Lindsay. 
 G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R.  

Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS 

SOUTHDOWNS 

COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull. 
Queen's  Edward. 
ROBT.  McEWEN  &  SONS,  R.  4,  London,  Ont. 


PRIZE  HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE 


2  Choice  Young  Bulls 

M.  J.  O'BRIEN,  RENFREW,  ONT. 


The  Glengore  Herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus 

Erin,  Ont. 

i  re  offering  some  real  useful 
males  and  females  of  the  de- 
sired quality.  Correspondence 
invited.    Prices  reasonable. 

GEO.  DAVIS  &  SONS, 
R.  R.  No.  1.  -  .  Erin  Qm 

SUNNY  SIDE  HEREFORDS 

Select  lot  of  young  bulls,  serviceable 
ages  Sired  by  Lord  Donald  imp., 
I  Brummels  Chance  Imp.  and  our  Fair- 
I  flax  bull.  Young  cows  and  heifers  all 
ag,es-  Inspection  invited;  priced  to  sell. 
Cattle  colhe  dog,  pups  S6.00. 
ARTHUR  F.  O'NEIL  &  SONS,  Denfield,  Ont.  R.  No.  2 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Early  Potatoes 
Caponizing  Cockerels. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  an  early 
maturing  potato,  suited  to  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  also  the  proper  time  to 
plant  them. 

2.  Is  castrating  of  cockerels  practised 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  more  rapid 
growth?  If  so,  where  could  I  obtain 
information  as  to  the  proper  way  of 
performing  it? 

C.  H. 

Ans. — Early  Rose,  Irish  Cobbler  and 
Early  Eureka  are  three  varieties  com- 
monly grown,  they  should  be  planted  as 
early  as  possible,  provided  the  district 
is  not  subject  to  late  frosts.  If  planted 
a  couple  of  weeks  before  the  last  frost  is 
likely  to  occur  it  should  be  satisfactory. 
Potato  plants  two  or  three  inches  high 
can  be  protected  by  plowing  a  light 
furrow  over  them. 

2.  Caponized  cockerels  make  more 
rapid  growth  and  fatten  more  readily. 
Write  Poultry  Department,  O.  A.  C, 
Guelph,  for  bulletin  describing  the 
operation. 

Alfalfa — Smut . 

1.  I  have  a  piece  of  ground  that  has 
been  manured  heavily.  It  is  open  ground 
but  level.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  for 
alfalfa?  Is  barley  preferable  to  oats  for 
a  nurse  crop?  How  many  pounds  of 
alfalfa  should  be  sown  to  the  acre? 

2.  How  much  formalin  do  you  put 
to  a  gallon  of  water  for  treating  oats  for 
smut?  How  much  would  be  used  on  10 
bushels?  C.  J.  D. 

Ans. — 1.  The  alfalfa  should  do  all 
right,  if  the  Northern-grown  seed 
were  secured.  It  could  be  sown 
with  barley  as  a  nurse  crop,  and  if 
the  barley  were  sown  at  the  rate  of  a 
bushel  to  the  acre  so  much  the  better  for 
the  alfalfa.  Sowing  15  lbs.  of  alfalfa  to  the 
acre  is  a  very  fair  seeding.  Some  find 
that  it  pays  well  to  inoculate  the  seed. 

2.  Sprinkling  the  seed  with  a  solution 
of  one  pint  of  formalin  to  ten  gallons  of 
water.  Turning  the  oats  over  a  time  or 
two  with  the  shovel,  and  then  covering 
with  sacks  or  blankets  is  a  very  good 
system.  This  quantity  would  be  sufficient 
for  possibly  40  bushels  of  oats.  A  person 
could  use  a  quarter  of  the  amount  for  10 
bushels.  One  pint  of  formalin  and  one 
pint  of  water  is  another  solution  which  is 
used  on  oats.  This  is  sprayed  on  and 
the  quantity  mentioned  is  sufficient  for  25 
bushels  of  seed. 

Loss  of  Chicks. 

I  read  the  most  interesting  article 
in  your  recent  issue  on  artificial  incuba- 
tion. _  . 

I  have  been  using  a  certain  make  of 
incubator  for  seven  years  with  splendid 
results,  with  the  exception  of  once  or  twice 
when  it  was  my  own  fault.  My  trouble 
comes  with  the  little  chicks.  After  they 
are  a  few  days  old  they  start  dying. 
I  completed  a  hatch  recently  of  77  chicks 
out  of  110  fertile  eggs —  5  cripples  I 
killed.  I  had  72  left  to  put  in  oil  burning 
brooder.  I  have  lost  3  to  date  and 
another  sick. 

Kindly  answer  the  following  questions 
through  your  paper. 

1.  The  chicks'  wings  seem  to  drop 
down  and  they  refuse  to  eat;  also  sit 
around  and  peep.  Have  they  white 
diarrhoea?  If  so,  what  can  I  do  to 
remedy  same? 

2.  Do  the  fumes  from  the  brooder 
affect  the  chicks? 

3.  What  is  best  disinfectant  to  use 
on  incubator  and  brooders? 

4.  Would  you  advise  airing  incubator 
well  before  re-setting?  O.  C.  S. 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  chickens  had  white 
diarrhoea  there  would  be  a  whitish  dis- 
charge from  the  vent.  As  the  question 
reads  I  would  have  to  answer  'no.' 
The  conditions  as  described  might  come 
from  poor  feeding,  both  as  to  the  feeds 
given  and  the  method  of  feeding.  If  the 
birds  are  overfed  or  fed  a  poorly  balanced 
ration,  the  results  would  be  just  exactly 
as  described;  also  a  lack  of  ventilation 
and  crowding  due  to  overheating  or 
underheating,  would  produce  similar 
conditions. 

2.  Yes.  If  there  is  coal  gas  leaking 
from  a  stove  it  certainly  would  be  bad, 
or  where  a  lamp  smokes  it  would  not  be 
good  for  the  chicks. 

3.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  best 
disinfectant  for  incubators.    We  use  a 


ten-pcr-cent.  solution  of  one  of  the 
tarry  compounds  and  have  had  very 
good  results  from  it. 

4.  Before  an  incubator  is  rc-set  it 
certa'.nly  should  be  disinfected  and  well 
aire.l.  W.  R.  G. 

Hens  Have  Gout. 

Our  hens  are  dying.  We  find  them 
very  fat.  The  liver  is  pale,  spotted  and 
very  soft.  The  birds  do  not  appear  to 
be  sick,  but  die  in  the  act  of  laying. 
They  are  all  last  year's  pullets.  Our 
last  year's  chickens  got  lame  and  light. 
They  were  sick  quite  a  while  before  they 
died,  but  we  kept  them  separated  from 
the  young  ones.  What  treatment  do 
you  advise?  M.  W. 

The  conditions  described  by  the  sub- 
scriber who  has  the  hens  indicates  a  form 
of  gout,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as 
too  high  a  living  and  too  little  to  do. 
One  might  think  at  first  thought  that 
these  chickens  had  tuberculosis  but  I 
don't  think  so.  The  condition  of  the 
liver  is  not  uncommon  in  hens  that  are 
excessively  fat.  Of  course  a  bird  with 
a  disorganized  liver  is  pretty  hard  to 
bring  back  into  real  condition  and  the 
hens  that  are  very  fat  I  think  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  them  would  be  to  market 
them.  The  others  could  be  given  a  dose 
of  salts  and  the  exercise  increased  either  by 
letting  them  out  of  doors  or  working  them 
harder  for  their  feed  by  throwing  it  in  deep 
litter.  Give  them  a  dose  of  salts  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  one  hundred  birds, 
in  the  drinking  water,  once  a  week.  The 
chickens  that  get  lame  and  very  light 
certainly  give  the  symptoms  of  tubercul- 
osis and  I  would  suggest  that  your  cor- 
respondent get  a  copy  of  the  tuberculosis 
bulletin  either  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  or  from  the  Agricultural  Repre- 
sentative. Be  careful  not  to  allow  the 
chickens  to  run  in  their  own  manure. 
Tuberculosis  seems  to  be  spread  much 
more  easily  through  the  manure  than  from 
any  other  source.  W.  R  G. 


No  Farm  Complete 
Without  the 


Made  of  Clear 
B.C.  Fir  or 
Select  Spruce 

in  seven  size  s. 
Not  dipped  or 
painted  so  that 
you  may  sec 
the  good  lum- 
ber it  is  made  of.  Erect  one 
this  summer,  You  will  reap 
increased  profits  next  winter. 
Whether  feeding  for  Beef  or 
Milk,  ensilage  will  give 
greater  returns  at  lower  cost 
than  any  other  winter  feed. 

We  ship  the  "Wellington" 
Silo  complete,  cut  and  fitted 
ready  for  erection.  No  ex- 
perienced labor  needed. Just 
follow  plain  directions. 

Lumber  and  Planing  Mill  Goods  of  All  Kinds. 

GUELPH  LUMBER  CO.  LIMITED 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO 


Young  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs 

both  sexes,  from  prize  stock.     Prices  moderate. 
Express  prepaid. 
PAINE  BROS.    Route  2,    Orillia,  Ontario 


Scotch  Shorthorn  Yearlings-^,1^ 


MAPLEHURST  FARM— ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

Herd  headed  by   Meadowdale  Irwin,  one  of  Ontario's  greatest  young  show  bulls. 
Offering,  three  young  bulls  of  Queen   Mother  tribe,  also  cows:  heifers  bred  or  open. 

J.  J.  BRAIDEN,    Shelburne,  Ontario 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

three  of  the  most  promising  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis,  that  have  for  dams  cow?  of  out- 
standing individuality  and  the  most  fashionable  breeding.  Two  grandsons  of  Gainford 
Marquis.  Five  imported  bulls  that  for  individual  merit  and  breeding  are  not  excflied  on 
this  side  of  the  water.    If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  real  herd  bull  come  and  see  them . 

J.  A.  WATT,  Elora,  Ont. 

more  good   10.    12  and  14-month- 
have  ever  had  at  one  time  on  the 
farm.    One  is  an  imported-in-dam  Campbell-Jealousy;  one  a  Bruce  Augusta;  two  others  are  by  Secret 
Light,  and  several  choice  calves  are  by  the  former  herd  sire,  "Lochiel."    Write  for  particulars. 
Brooklin  G.  T.  R.,  Myrtle  C.  P.  R.  W.  D.  DYER,  COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdem  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prince 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton,  C.P.R.    Palgrave,  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON.  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 

SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =105798=  is  at  the  head  ol 
herd.  Eight  bulls,  ten  to  fourteen  months  (reds  and  roans)  at  very  attractive  prices;  Yorkshire  sows- 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  and  May;  Boars  fit  for  service. 

C.  J.  STOCK,  Woodstock,  Ontario.  R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerklp  5  on  30 

Beach  Ridge  Scotch  Shorthorns^r if  £n^£7d££,^ 

bred  heifers,  good  individuals  and  well  forward  in  calf,  wTite  about  these.  The  families  are  of  the  best, 
and  these  as  well  as  the  three  young  bulls  we  are  offering,  are  priced  to  sell.    We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


—Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will' 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion   Ivanhoe  122760,  and  his  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 

GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =123326  =full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge". 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
hills  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.    Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred. 

GEO.  D.  FLETCHER.  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R.,  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin,  R.  R.  1. 

that 


I  have       Yniltld  Rll  11  e  of  excellent  breeding 
splendid   1  UUllg  JJLtus  two  Df  them  from  good  milking  mothers. 


four  . 

igrees  and    quote  prices.      I  pay  the  freight  to  your 
my  address  and  Railway  Station. 

ROBERT  MILLER, 


I  will  sell  for  moderate  prices, 
Let  me  send  ped- 
nearest  station.      Stouffville,  Ont.   is  i 


Stouffville,  Ontario. 


Qnn.rn  f.lon  ^rinrtrmrrVc- Headed  by  Nonpareil  Ramsden  =101081=  and  Prince  Glostet 
oprUCe  Uien  Onorinorui  =132552=.  We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  evei 
offered  for  sale — roans,  reds  and  white — thick,  substantial  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  All 
priced  to  sell. 

JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 


BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  calves  bj 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  ten  and  twelve-month  calves. 

JOHN  MILLER,  JR.,  Ashburn,  Ont. 

SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  — YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dams. 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee.  • 
satisfaction.    Several  choice  Yorkshire  litters. 

J.  L.  &  T.  W.  Mc  CAMUS,    MILLBROOK,  ONTARIO. 
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Founded  1866 


Any  one  of  these  Reasons  puis  the 
De  Laval  in  a  class  by  itself- 

1.  Over  2,500,000  De  Laval  Sepa- 
rators in  use — about  as  many  as  all 
the  rest  combined. 

2.  Won  1,091  grand  and  first 
prizes  at  all  important  expositions 
and  fairs  in  the  world  during  the 
past  40  years. 

3.  De  Laval  butter  has  won  first 
prize  at  every  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Buttermakers  Association, 
with  but  one  exception. 

4.  62%  of  the  separators  in  Min- 
nesota, the  largest  butter  state,  are 
De  Lavais.  (Based  on  investigation  by 
prominent  farm  paper.) 

5.  Practically  all  creameries'  use 
De  Laval  Power  Separators. 

6.  Endorsed,  recommehded  and 
used  by  Government  experiment 
stations,  colleges,  dairy  authorities 
and  leading  dairymen  everywhere. 

7.  Thousands  in  use  from  15  to  20 
years,  and  still  doing  good  work. 

8.  De  Laval  Separators  have  led 
in  every  important  separator  im- 
provement since  Dr.  De  Laval  in- 
vented the  Separator  over  forty 
years  ago. 

9.  Made  in  the  world's  largest 
and  best-equipped  separator  factory. 

10.  Backed  by  the  most  thorough 
system  of  service  —  over  50,000 
agents  the  world  over. 

Go  over  a  De  Laval  point  by  point.  Compare  it  with  any  other 
separator  made,  and  you  too  will  decide  that  it  is  the  best  in 
every  way,  and  in  the  end  the  least  expensive. 

The  De  Laval  Company,  Ltd. 

Montreal       Peterborough  Winnipeg 


Edmonton  Vancouver 


There  is  a 
De  Laval 
Agent  near 
you.  See 
him  about 
getting  a 
De  Laval 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a    s,o,d  on 

•MMsfc-  such  easy 

De  L#€KV£ll  .pri'i 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker  " pa 


IMPORTED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  SPECIAL 

Our  present  offering  includes  five  imported -in-dam  bulls  and  eight  bulls  from  imported  sires  and  dams. 
These  are  nearly  all  of  serviceable  age.  Also  a  large  selection  in  imported  cows  and  heifers,  either  in 
calf  or  with  calves  at  foot;  representing  the  most  popular  lines  of  breeding.  Write  for  our  prices  orcome 
and  see  the  herd. 


J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT, 


FREEMAN,  ONT. 


CAMPBELL  &  AMOS. 

MOFFAT,  ONT. 

Herd  of  Scotch  Shorthorns 

"Formerly  the  Sir  Frank  Baillie  Herd" 


HERD  HEADED  by  THE$15,000  BULL 
ROTHES  KING,  (IMP.) 

We  have  at  present  quite  a  number  of  young 
bulls  got  by  Rothes  King:         1)  are  young- 
sters as  yet  but  they  are  just  the  sort  that 
you  will  appreciate  if  you  want  the 
best.    We  also  have  several  bulls 
of  serviceable  age,  by  good  sires 
and  from  our  good  imported  cows. 
Visit  The  Farm  And  Spend  A  Day  With  Us 


Fairholme  Scotch  Shorthorns 

Represent  the  blood  of  three  great  sires 

"AVONDALE"      "GAINFORD  MARQUIS"      "ARCHER'S  HOPE" 

These  are  undoubtedly  among  Amercia's  greatest  sires,   and  probably  no  herd  in  Canada  carries  so 
much  of  this  breeding.  Bulls  all  sold,  but  a  choice  lot  of  young  females  of  the  above  breeding 
for  sale.  You  are  welcome  at  "Fairholme"  at  all  times.  Give  us  a  call. 

PERCY  DeKAY  |^acocb8PGRT  R  Elmira,  Ontario 
Hillview  Dual-Purpose  ShorthornS-^rarsd\wSr^d?rP  WifiS 

pounds  as  matured  cows.  AH  good  testers.  A  few  thick,  sappy  bulls,  fit  for  service,  from  dama  sired 
by  Kitchener,  grandson  of  Dairymaid.     Accredited  herd.    Write  for  prices  to 

  D.  Z.  GIBSON,  Caledonia.  Ont. 


Grandsons  of  Right  Sort  Im.D.~~  e  h^e  a,*  present  four  y°une  shorthorn  buiis  just  old 

uiouuwi  a  ui  «»5»"                      enough  for  light  service,  and  sired  by  Classy  Sort,  one  of 
the  best  breeding  sons  of  the  great  Right  Sort  (imp.).    One  calf  is  an  Orange  Blossom,  one  a  Lavinia 
one  a  Jilt  and  one  a  Duchess  of  Glocester— a  choice  lot  of  youngsters.    Write  us  also  for  females. 
Burlington  Sta.  2Y2  miles.    R.  M.  MITCHELL,  FREEMAN.  ONT. 

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.  —SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Springhurst-Vanguard  and  Springhurst-Comet  are  two  young  bulls  that  approach  the  ideal  in  type. 
Breeders  wishing  to  make  progress  in  their  operations  should  see  these  bulls.  A  few  young. heifers  will 
also  be  priced.    Exeter  Station.  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm. 

SrotcVl  SHortriOrn«_7In^r!orted  and  Canedian-bred — The  majority  of  our  breeding 
7    7     77         j   t         .    herd  's  made  UP  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.    The  individu- 
ality, the  breeding,  and I  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.    Young  bulls  and  heifers  iired  by  our 
herd  sire.  MAJOR  MAV  FLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

■Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Htagjj,  Ont 

Walnut  Grove  Scotch  Shorthorns  "Ga,nf°r;?  ^"P5?," one.  .?f. the  ^8t 

...  a   .  .   „     '   "«»iuiviuo  sons  of     Gainford  Marquis   in  service. 

We  are  ottering  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  of  the  Duthie  Rosebud,  Kilbean  Beauty, 
and  Stratnallan  families.  These  bulls  show  good  quality  and  are  priced  at  very  attractive 
STcrtVc  SiPUfi"8  3°J?e  go?d  'emal«-  Visitors  always  welcome.  DUNCAN  BROWN 
&  SONS,  Shedden.  Ontario.   P.  M.  &  M.  C.  R.  Railways.  Long  Distance  Phone 


Live  Stock  Notes. 


Belleville  Holstein 
Breeders'  Sale. 

The  Belleville  District  Holstein  Breed- 
ers, which  is  one  of  the  oldest  cattle- 
breeding  clubs  in  Ontario,  held  a  very 
successful  sale  in  the  city  of  Belleville, 
on  Wednesday,  April  5.  It  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  quality  of  the  offering 
averaged  as  high  as  have  some  of  the 
sales  held  by  this  Club  in  the  past,  but 
in  nearly  every  instance  the  purchasers 
at  this  sale  received  good  value  for  their 
money  and  can  no  doubt  be  looked  upon 
as  prospective  buyers  for  another  sale. 
The  outstanding  entry  consigned,  was 
without  doubt  the  ten-year-old  cow, 
Bridal  Rose  Sylvia,  which  made  the  top 
of  the  sale  at  $320.  On  the  sire's  side 
this  cow  was  a  sister  to  the  world- 
renowned  May  Echo  Sylvia,  and  she 
herself  had  a  semi-official  yearly  record 
of  25,487  lbs.  of  milk,  and  828.75  lbs. 
butter.  She  sold  as  a  fresh  cow,  and  her 
calf  being  retained  by  Mr.  Graham  did 
not  come  into  the  sale-ring.  Her  twelve- 
months-old son  also  made  the  best  price 
of  the  day  for  bulls,  going  to  Samuel 
Magee,  of  Norwood,  at  $225.  Probably 
the  best  purchase  of  the  day  in  young 
breeding  cows  was  made  by  Wm.  R. 
Cummings,  of  Cummings'  Bridge,  Ont., 
when  he  received  Mabel  Segis  Burke,  a 
two-year-old  granddaughter  of  King 
Pontiac  Artis  Canada,  at  $200.  This 
heifer  was  an  exceptional  individual,  and 
her  dam  was  a  24.32-lb.  three-year-old 
daughter  of  Helena  Pietertje  Pauline, 
which  has  an  eleven-months  record  of 
17,555  lbs.  milk  in  a  Record  of  Per- 
formance test.  The  sale  was  under  the 
management  of  Jas.  A.  Caskey,  of  Madoc. 
and  L.  E.  Franklin,  of  Toronto,  assisted 
by  R.  Kingsley,  did  the  selling.  The 
sales  in  detail  follow: 

Females. 
Francis  Kane,  Westport: 

Willowcrest  Sylvia  Mercena,  June 

24,  1915  $110 

P.  J.  Murphy,  Enterprise: 

Willowcrest  Aaggie  Keyes,  Mar. 

27,  1918   140 

Lulu  Walker,  Apr.  29,  1915   120 

Clifford  Ketcheson,  Holloway: 

Willowcrest  Sylvia  Keyes,  Mar.  17, 

1918..   110 

Wm.  Cummings,  Cummings'  Bridge: 
Mabel  Segis  Burke,  July  10,  1919..  200 
Lulu  Segis  Hermes,  Jan.  25,  1920.  110 
Cosy  Pontiac  Echo,  July  13,  1918..  150 
S.  Matchett,  Peterboro: 

Morningside  Polly  Rauwerd,  Mar. 

19,  1918   165 

Pet  Gerben,  Mar.  12,  1920   155 

Cora  Alcartra  Segis,  Mar.  27,  1920.  125 
Edith  Pietertje  Pauline,  Sept.  16, 

1914   150 

Daisy  Korndyke  Pietertje,  Mar.  8, 

1913   175 

Pauline  Alcartra  Pietertje,  May  3, 

1919   220 

Burke  Ormsby  De  Kol,  Mar.  24, 

1918   170 

Segis  Ormsby  Korndyke,  Mar.  24, 

1919   190 

Delia  Segis  De  Kol,  Apr.  11,  1917..  175 
Segis  Wayne  Johanna,  Apr.  2,  1917.  190 

John  Durran,  Campbellford: 

Fayne  May  Echo  De  Kol,  Apr. 

16,  1919   105 

Clifford  Wannamaker,  Trenton: 

Corinne  of  Harlaam,  Apr.  20,  1917.  110 
Allan  Clapp,  Belleville: 

Lucy  Burke  Segis,  Mar.  27,  1920  .  125 
Baker  Bros.,  Portsmouth: 

Bridal  Rosa  Sylvia,  Mar.  10,  1912.  320 
Fred  Hubbs,  Bloomfield: 

Lady  De  Kol  Plus,  Sept.  26,  1914  125 

Males. 
P.  J.  Murphy,  Enterprise: 

Morningside    Rauwerd  Ormsby, 

Mar.  9,  1921   110 

Samuel  Magee,  Norwood: 

Montrose  Sylvius  Champion,  Mar. 

30,  1921   225 

W.  E.  Treverton,  Corbyville: 

Dixie   Segis   Pietertje,    Mar.  27, 

1921   115 


A  Grand  view  Ayrshire 
Breaks  the  Butter- 
fat  Record. 

Recently  there  qualified  in  the  R.  O.  P. 
test  for  Ayrshires  in  the  three-year-old 
class  "Grandview  Ruby  2nd,"  owned  by 
Shannon  Bros.,  Cloverdale,  B.  C,  with 
14,483  lbs.  milk  and  660  lbs.  fat.  While 
she  is  424  lbs.  milk  behind  "Scotch 
Thistle"  —41685—  owned  by  A.  S. 
Turner  &  Son,  Ryckman's  Corner,  Ont., 
yet  she  is  29  lbs.  ahead  in  fat,  thus 
holding  the  three-year-old  record  for  fat. 
The  record  of  milk  and  fat  of  "Scotch 
Thistle"  —41685—  is  14,907  lbs.  milk 
and  631  lbs.  fat.  We  have  not  been 
advised  whether  this  record  was  made  on 
two  or  three  milkings  per  day,  but  it  is 
likely  there  would  be  three  milkings  per 
day  for  a  few  months.  However,  it  is  a 
most  creditable  record  and  shows  what 
Ayrshires  can  do  in  British  Columbia. 

"Grandview  Ruby  2nd"  was  sired  by 
"Royal  Salute  of  Tanglewyld,"  he  by 
"Royal  Star  of  Bonnie  Brae"  out  of 
"Primrose  of  Tanglewyld"  with  a  four 
year  cumulative  record  of  50,213  lbs. 
milk  and  1,815  lbs.  butter-fat.  Her  dam 
was  "Grandview  Ruby"  with  9,398  lbs. 
milk  and  416  lbs.  fat  as  a  four- year-old, 
by  "Springhill  Live  Wire,"  and  there- 
fore is  a  half  sister  of  "Grandview  Rose" 
with  21,423  lbs.  milk  and  890  lbs.  fat. 
Her  dam  being  "Auchenbrain  May" 
(imp.).  Thus  it  will  be  seen  there  is 
exceptionally  good  breeding  backed  up 
by  the  best  of  records. 

Bog  Spavin 

— ■**  ■  Pot  Bog  Spavin.  Curb.  Splint,  V 

Thoroughpln,  etc.,  causing  lameness  and  gpy  TiMSt^ 
.     recent  cases  of  Bone  Spavin,  use 
k      Fleming's  Spavin  Liquid, 
m    S2.00&  bottle.  Cureslameness  with. 
I   out  scarring  tbe  horse.    Unlike  any 
I   other  remedy.   Easy  to  use.  Money 

■  bat 

I  Y< 

■  VII 


back  if  Itlalls.  WriteJor  Fleming's 

Vest-Pocket  Veterinary  Ad- 
viser.  It  is  FREE. 

FLEMING  BROS. 
75Church  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


BELLVUE  STOCK  FARM 

SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  Browndale  =  143012  =. 
Special  offering  of  cows  with  calves  by  side  and  in 
calf  again.  One  bull  2  yrs.  by  Corsic  n  5th,  a 
dark  red  pioneer  sire  of  quality  calves.  He  is  from  a 
heavy  milking  Duchess  cow.  A  roan  11  mos.  bull 
by  Nero  of  Cluny  Imp.  Write  us  your  require- 
ments. JAS.  McCONACHIE  &  SONS 
M.C.R.  &  G.T.R.  Trains.       R.  3,  Hagersvllle 

^scotch^  Shorthorn 

Special  Offering;  :-We  are  now  pric- 
ing a  dark  roan  one  year  old  son  of 
Gainford  Marquis  and  by  the  famous 
producing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd, 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  Canada-he  is  out- 
standing, individually,  and  has  breeding  that 
cannot  be  excelled.  We  have  also  several  other 
show  prospects  of  choicest  breeding.  Write  oi 
come  and  see.  OESTREICHER  BROTHERS. 
Exeter  Stn.,  Crediton,  Ontario. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  imported;  nine 
young  bulls  from  six  to  twenty  months 
old:  also  a  number  of  females  any  age. 
We  are  pricing  them  all  reasonable. 
ROBERT  NICHOL    Hagersville,  Ont. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpareil  Counsel  and  Brown- 
dale  Champion.  Thick,  breedy  bulls  of  serviceable 
age.  from  big,  typey  cows  with  creditable  R.  O.  P. 
milk  and  fat  records,  also  a  few  females,  priced 
right  with  freight  paid.  Correspondence  solicited 
and  visitors  always  welcome. 


Peart  Bros. 


Caledonia,  Ont. 


GLENWOOD  SHORTHORNS 

are 

DUAL-PURPOSE. 

They  hold  Canadian  Milk  records 
and  also  win  in  the  show  ring.  If 
you  are  not  familiar  with  our  Toronto 
Exhibition  winning  and  our  R.  O.  P. 
records,  let  us  send  them  to  you.  We  have  three 
young  bulls  for  sale  from  these  dams  and  by  our 
own  herd  sire.  Correspondence  solicited. 

EMERSON  NIE,  Nanticoke,  Ont. 

Srinrlrinrns  and  Leicester* — Three  choice  young 

onormorns  bulls  from  u  to  15  months.  one  an 
extra  good  dark  red  calf.  Dam  Boyne  Lady  8th 
=  110107  =  .  Sire  Browndale  =80112  =,  and  the 
others  by  Browndale  Pride  =139169=,  and  out 
of  large,  good  milking  dams  of  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  families. 

W.  A.  Douglas,  Caledonia,  Ont. 


April  20,  1922 
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Clearing  Holstein  Bulls 

Sacrifice  Sale 

CONTINUED 

Bulls  numbers  1-2-3  and  5,  advertised  in  March  23 
issue,  have  been  sold.  At  the  price  these  should 
move  equally  fast. 

No.  1.  Born  November  13,  1921.  Sire,  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Keyes,  now  has  ten  R. 
O.  M.  daughters,  including  a  30-lb.  3-ycar-old;  he  a  son  of  a  36-lb.  cow.  Dam,  Correct 
Change  Wayne  R.  O.  M.,  2  years  8  months,  butter  19.59,  milk  401  lbs.,  full  sister  to  a  23-lb. 
2-year.old  that  sold  in  public  auction  for  $1,100.00;  she  a  daughter  of  Correct  Change,  and 
from  an  18,000-lb.  cow.     Price  $75.00. 

No.  2.  Bull  calf  born  March  4.  1922.  Sire.  Llenroc  Rag  Apple  Champion;  he  by  a  son 
of  a  38-lb.  cow  and  from  a  1, 000-1  b.  daughter  of  a  1,260-1  b.  daughter  of  old  Jemima  Johanna 
of  Riverside.  Thus  three  generations  of  1,000  lbs.  back  of  him.  Dam,  Manor  Keyes  Belle, 
R.O.  M.  at  4  yrs.,  butter  25.69,  milk  530.9  lbs.;  she  a  daughter  of  Kind  Korndyke  Sadie 
Keyes.    Trice  $100.00. 

No.  3.  Born  February  16,  1922.  Sire,  same  as  No.  5.  Dam,  Manor  Keyes  Hengerveld, 
R.O.  M.,  4  years,  butter  22.95,  milk  463  lbs.;  she  a  daughter  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Keyes, 
and  from  a  22-lb.  3-year-old  daughter  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Posch;  he  a  son  of  the  famed 
$50,000.00  sire  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra  and  from  a  32-lb.  4-year-old.    Price,  $50.00. 

We  would  also  like  to  sell  within  the  next  few  weeks  a  limited  number  of 
young  cows  or  heifers.  These  are  all  bred  to  Llenroc  Rag  Apple  Champion. 
Further  information  furnished  on  request. 

The  above  bulls  are  guaranteed  right  in  every  respect.  To  get  in  on  this 
exceptional  offer  write  to-day. 

MANOR  FARM,       Clarkson,  Ontario. 


ALCARTRA  KING 

THE  $50,000.00  SON  OF 


SYLVIA 


CARNATION  KING  SYLVIA   and   TILLY  ALCARTRA 

(THE  $106,000,00  BULL.;  (WORLD'S  1  GREATEST  LONG  DISTANCE  COW.) 

You  Can  Now  Buy  Sons  of  the  Dominion's  highest  priced  Holstein  Sire. 

Our  first  to  offer  is  a  January  1922  calf  from  Nancy  Burton  Posch.  a  771  lb.  7  day  cow 
with  nearly  27,000  lbs.  for  the  year. 

Second  oldest,  is  a  February  calf  from  RoycroftUnka  Johanna,  a 26  lb  daughter  of  Oakvil'e 
Inka  Johanna  with  over  30  lbs.  See  these  calves,  they  are  beauties. 

In  bulls  of  serviceable  age  we  have  a  July,  1921  calf  sired  by  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Keyes, 
a  son  of  Lulu  Keyes,  36.05  lbs.  Dam-Het  Loo  Clothilde  Korndyke,  Canadian  champion 
junior  3-year-old  with  33.73  lb.  butter  7  days,  125.03  lbs  30  days. 

Still  another  exceptional  calf  is  an  April,  1021  calf  got  by  a  30  lbs.  son  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dvke  Het  Loo  and  from  Princess  Segis  Walker  746.6  1b.  milk,  33.06  lb.  bu  tter  in  7  da- s. 
Highest  day's  milkU5.3  lbs.  She  has  made  over  30  lbs.of  butter  in  7  days  in  3  different  years. 

We  guarantee  you  can  buy  more  here  for  your  money  than 
anywhere  else  in  Ontario. 

GORDON  H.  MANHARD,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Roycroft  Farms,  Newmarket,  Ont. 


HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 


Holstein  Bulls 


FOR  SALE.  My  Herd  Sire  is  the  great  Re 
Echo  whose  two  nearest  dams  De  Kol  Plus 
Segis  Dixie  and  May  Echo  Sylvia  (both  world'a 
record  cows)  average  the  highest  in  the  world 
for  milk  producion.  A  number  of  yearling  sons  of  this  great  sire  from  high  record  dams,  now  offered 
for  sale  at  attractive  prices.  We  are  all  aiming  for  greater  production.  Send  for  extended  pedigrees 
of  Re  Echo's  sons,  the  bull  whose  dams  are  the  greatest  milk  producers  in  the  world.  (Herd  in 
accredited  system.) 

R.  W.  E.  BURNABY,  JEFFERSON,  ONTARIO. 


Biirnbrae  Head  Holsteins 
Dispersed. 

Scott  Bros.,  proprietors  of  Burnbrae 
Head  Farm,  Hyde  Park,  Ont.,  held  a 
dispersal  sale  of  their  excellent  Holstein 
herd  at  the  farm  on  Friday,  April  7. 
In  all  there  were  thirty  head  sold  under 
the  hammer  of  T.  Merritt  Moore,  for  a 
total  of  slightly  more  than  $3,760.  Of 
these,  there  were  17  females  two  years  old 
and  over  that  averaged  $161,  which  may 
be  considered  a  goo'd  average  for  the 
times,  when  it  is  considered  that  none  of 
the  females  were  tested,  while  in  addition 
few  if  any  of  the  dams  had  records. 
Nevertheless,  the  breedirtg  was  good  and 
the  individuality  of  the  animals  excellent 
for  the  most  part.  They  were  brought 
into  the  ring  in  first  class  sale  condition, 
the  dry  cows  and  heifers  ieing  in  ex- 
ceptionally good  flesh  and  the  milking 
cows  in  good  bloom.  Most  of  the  buyers 
were  local,  a  condition  to  be  accounted 
for  in  all  probability  by  the  fact  that  no 
T.  B.  guarantees  were  announced  in  the 
catalogue.  The  high  price  of  the  sale 
was  $250,  secured  for  Molly  Hengerveld 
De  Kol,  a  very  excellent  individual 
that  went  to  Jas.  Smibert,  Ettrick,  Ont. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sales  for  $100 
and  over: 

Females. 
W.  D.  Thompson,  Watford: 

Ella  May  Pontiac,  Dec.  8,  1914  S175 
Creekdale  Queen  Abbekerk,  Mar. 

18,  1917   160 

Malcolm  Gray,  Komoka: 

May  Calamity  Pontiac,  June  18, 

1918   140 

Ella  May  Pontiac  2nd,  June  5, 

1919   145 

Fred.  Lewis,  Strath  roy: 

Creekdale  Queen  Abbekerk  2nd, 

June  24,  1919   140 

Byron  Sanitarium,  Byron: 
Boutsje  Netherland  Lass,  Apr.  20, 

1917   175 

Alex.  Mclntyre,  Komoka: 

Boutsje  Netherland  Lass  2nd,  June 

4,  1919   150 

Axie  Laura  Hengerveld,  May  16, 

1917  ,   190 

Jas.  Smibert,  Ettrick: 

Creekdale  Wayne  Abbekerk,  Mar. 

12,  1917   200 

Molly  Hengerveld  De  Kol   250 

Adam  Bailey,  Ilderton: 

Creekdale  Wayne  Abbekerk  2nd, 

May  28,  1920   150 

Molly  Hengerveld   De  Kol  2nd, 

»  *    May  29,  1920   165 

B.  Barr,  Harrietsville: 

Boutsje  Veeman,  July  7,  1917  

P.  Lamont,  Komoka: 

Boutsje  Veeman  2nd,   Sept.  15, 

1919  

Prilly  Black  Beauty,  June  14,  1920 
Wm.  Sells,  Hyde  Park: 

Aaggie  Pontiac  De  Kol,  Apr.  4, 

1917  .,  

Maggie  Hengerveld  De  Kol,  Mar. 

29,  1917   180 

Jas.  Gordon,  Thedford: 

Aaggie  Pontiac  De  Kol  2nd,  June 

21,  1918   225 


175 


145 
105 


185 


Lump  JaW  Cured 

The  farmer's  old  and  thoroughly  reliable  treatment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle  is 

FLEMING'S  LUMP  JAW  REMEDY 

and  it  remains  to-day  the  standard  with  twenty-five  years  of  successful  use 
behind  it.    Sold  under  a  positive  money  back  guarantee  since  1896.  Don't 
experiment  with  substitutes.    Use  it,  no  matter  how  old  or  bad  the  case,  or 
what  else  you  may  have  tried — your  money  back  if  Fleming's  Lump  Jaw  Remedy  fails. 
Our  fair  plan  of  selling  together  with  full  information  on  Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment 

is  given  in  FLEMING'S  VEST  POCKET  VETERI NARY  ADVISER 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  every  printed  to  be  given  away.  Write  us  for  free  copy. 


FLEMING'S  CHEMICAL  HORNSTOP 

One  application  stops  horn  growth  on 
calves  and  goats.    Better  than  dehorn- 
ing.   Use  on  animals  under  ten  days 
old.    Fifty  cents  a  tube,  post  paid. 
 Money  back  if  it  fails. 

Fleming  Brothers,  Ltd. 


FLEMING'S  CATTLE  TONIC  . 

A  wonderful  treatment  for  Indigestion, 
Depraved  appetite  and  Stomach  trou- 
bles of  Dairy  and  Feeding  Cattle. 
One  dollar  a  Box,  post  paid. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

SI  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


We  are  offering  a  few  bull  calves  from  high-testing  cows  and  from  our  herd  sire 

Llenroc  King  Jemima  Posch,  No.  45000 

whose  three  maternal  dams  average  over  52.000  lbs.  milk  and  nearly  1,200  lbs.  butter  in  one 
year.  His  two  dams  0:1  sire's  side  average  over  38  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days.  His  five  nearest 
dams  average  32  lbs.  butter  and  043  lbs.  milk  in  seven  days.  We  think  the  Jemimas  are 
the  greatest  reproducing  cows  on  earth,  and  this  bull  has  three  of  the  best  of  them  for 
his  three  maternal  dams.  The  calves  we  are  offering  are  from  one  to  seven  months  old,  well 
marked  and  are  splendid  type.  They  are  priced  below  their  value.  Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  A.  SCHWEYER,  Eriedale  Farm  SELKIRK,  ONTARIO 


M-O-D-E-R-N 


M-l-L-K-l-N-G  M-A-R-V-E-L-S 


FOR  MILK,  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  VEAL.  BEEF 

Holstein  -  Friesians  Are  Unrivalled 

If  you  can't  buy  a  herd  buy  a  heifer.    Free   booklets  and  all  information  from 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada. 
"  BOX  148,  BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO.  

Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

 WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT.  BEFORE  BUYING 

Guaranteed  Special  in  Holstein  Bulls 

Write  for  extended  pedigree  of  this  one. 


$250 

Send  us  your  note  for 
eight  months  without 
interest  if  you  like. 
Better  wire  now. 

D.  B.  TRACY, 


BULL  -  BORN  NOV.  1921  —  A  good  calf,  more  black  than  white 
SIRE  -  King  Korndyke  Lulu  Keyes,  he  being  a  son  of  the  36.05-1 b. 
cow  Lulu  Keyes  and  by  a  33.37-Ib.  brother  to  Mable  Segi< 
Korndyke,  the  world's  first  44-lb.  4-yr.-old. 
DAM  -  Edith  Prescott  Albino  Korndyke,  a  32.67-lb.  granddaughter 
of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 

Hamilton  House    COBOURG,  ONTARIO. 


Holstein  Bull 


born  April  16,  1921.    He  is  sired  by  our  herd  bull  Francy  Calamity 
Hartog  whose,  three  nearest  dams  average   31  lbs.    butter  in  7  days. 
His  dam  as  a  3-year-old  made  27   lbs.  butter  and  595  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.     He  is  a  show  bull. 

J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  5,  Guelph,  Ontario 


20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Present  Offering:  bulls  fit  for  service  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam  average  up  to  over  20,000  lbs.  milk 
and  850  lbs.  butter  in  a  year.  Also  females  all  ages.  For  price  extended  pedigree  and  full 
particulars  write       R.  HONEY  &  SONS.   Dartford.  Ontario.  

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Special  offering:  Bull  born  Dec.  17,  1920  whose  dam  and  grandam  average  21,377  lbs,  milk  in  a 
year,  also  one  born  Jan.  18th,  1921  whose  dam  has  a  record  of  22.979  lbs.  milk  and  801, lbs.  butter  in 
1  year.  4  others  from  2  to  6  months  old.  For  particulars  and  price  write. 

JACOB  MOGK   &  SON.   R.  R.  I,  Tavistock.  Ontario 


ited  Herd 


Cloverlea  Dairy  Farms  Holsteins^K  utgZjff£i£rc£  choice 

Visitors  welcome 


bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  buying  elsewhere. 

FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1,  Collingwood 


Ont. 


I  maintain  a  select  r-IrJclnln  PriocSan  C aHloan<^  have  at  all  times  for  sale,  high  class  stock  of 
herd  of  Reg.  "U1MCH1-1  riCMdll  V^dlUC  different  ages,  both  sexes.  I  want  to  reduce  my 
herd  considerably  before  going  out  to  pasture  and  am  offering  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  Roycroft  Prince  Segis.  a  splendid  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  17309,  and  the  33-lb.  cow  Prin- 
cess Segis  Walker  18093.  Also  voung  bulls  ready  for  service  from  dams  with  records  up  to  30  lbs. 
 C.  V.  ROBBIN,  Wellandport,  Fcnwish  Sta.  Bell  Phone,  6  R.  6  

TUa  Trtirtv  Pnimrl  R11II  CUIrl  The  30-lb.  bull  advertised  has  been  sold  but  we  have  a 
1  ne  1  niriy-rOUnU  DU11  i^OKI  choice  10  montna  ^if  Ieft  frora  a  27-lb.  3-year-old  that  has 
milked  80  lbs.  per  day.  This  calf  is  sired  by  32-lb.  sire.  We  have  several  younger  bulls  of  similar 
breeding  and  would  like  to  sell  a  ftw  females. — The  price  will  interest  you. 

GEO.  SMITH  (Myrtle  Sta.,  C.  P.  R.,  G.  T.  R.)  R.R.  2,  Pert  Perry  Ontario 


Bad  Weather  Handicaps 
Norfolk  Sale. 

The  Norfolk  County  annual  spring  sale 
of  Holsteins  was  held  at  Simcoe,  Ontario, 
on  Wednesday,  March  29,  under  some- 
what trying  conditions.  No  sales  arena 
had  been  provided,  and,  the  day  being 
unpleasant,  quite  a  number  of  those  who 
were  in  attendance  early  in  the  afternoon 
left  before  any  great  number  of  the  cattlt 
had  been  sold.  There  were  also  a  few 
of  the  forty-five  lots  catalogued  which 
were  not  brought  to  the  sale-ring,  but 
considering  the  small  attendance  probably 
those  entries  which  were  left  at  home- 
proved  advantageous  to  the  sale  rathei 
than  otherwise.  Mr.  A.  E.  Hulet,  ot 
Norwich,  Ont.,  was  by  far  the  largest 
purchaser,  taking  five  head  in  all,  for 
which  he  paid  an  average  of  $192  each. 
The  top  price  of  the  sale  was  included 
in  Mr.  Hulet's  purchases  when  he  be- 
came the  owner  of  Elmcrest  Ardelia 
Alcartra,  a  twenty-four-months  daughter 
of  the  30.02-lb.  cow,  Bella  Tensen  Posch. 
This  heifer  was  consigned  by  W.  H 
Cherry,  of  Hagersville,  Ont.,  and  the 
selling  price  was  $280.  John  Deming, 
Jarvis,  did  the  selling.  Following  an 
the  sales  of  $100  and  over,  together  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  purchasers 

Females. 
J.  W.  Kelly,  Hagersville: 

Abbekerk  Jewel  2nd,  Apr.  13,  1913  $12n 
A.  E.  Hulet,  Norwich: 

Helbon  Pontiac  Fayne   140 

Modest  Abbekerk  Colantha,  Nov. 

'  6,  1917   160 

Darling  Annie,  Mar.  26,  1914   130 

Elmcrest  Ardelia  Alcartra,  Mar. 

12,  1920   280 

Lulu  Wayne  of  Annfield,  Apr.  29, 

1916  

F.  S.  Passmore,  Brantford: 

Posch  Echo  Wonderland,  Feb.  25, 

1920  

Elmwood  K.  P.  S.  Cora,  Oct.  15, 

1920  

E.  J.  White,  Silver  Hill: 
Gem  Mercena  Korndyke,  Dec.  8, 

1917    

F.  Moulton,  Port  Rowan: 
Dinah  Perfection   Mercena,  Feb. 

26,  1919.  

Russell  Post,  Simcoe: 

Daisy  Woodcrest,  May  8,  1919   120 

W.  H.  Parkinson,  Hagersville: 

Cornish  Coraline,  Apr.  1,  1913   175 

Hamilton  Health  Assn.,  Hamilton: 

Elmwood  Finderne  Ormsby,  Mar. 

13,  1919   185 

Faforit  Hengerveld  Ormsby,  Dec. 

16,  1917   155 

Males. 
W.  F.  Smith,  Port  Ryerse: 
King    Paul   Lestrange,  Feb. 
1921  ~  
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J.  J.  Johnston,  a  Holstein  breeder  of 
Parkhill,  Ontario,  informs  us  that  he 
recently  sold  a  son  of  Lakeview  Dutch  - 
land  Johanna  Lad  to  F.  C.  Gibson,  ol 
Thedford.  The  stock  from  his  present 
herd  sire  is  turning  out  exceptionally 
well.  Daughters  coming  into  milk  an 
promising. 


."(14 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


Mr.  Holstein  Breeder ! 

Your  Opportunity  is  NOW 
FIFTY  FEMALES— TEN  BULLS 

Mallory's  May  Echoes 

Are  going  under  the  hammer  at  the  Farm 

Frankford,  Ontario,  May  9th,  1922 

Sale  will  commence  12.30  p.m.  sharp 

SIXTY  HEAD— All  bred  at  Lawncrest  Farm— 
The  result  of  30  years  of  Breeding. 

We  look  upon  the  May  Echo  family  with  pride.  We  be- 
lieve they  have  made  better  Holsteins  in  America.  We  have 
doubled  and  tripled  the  blood  in  our  herd  of  line-bred  May 
Echo  cattle.  We  have  tried  to  be  consistent  breeders,  and  we 
have  succeeded  in  eliminating  faults  and  establishing  standards 
of  excellence. 

We  had  hoped  to  carry  on  and  make  some  big  records,  but 
ill-health  has  forced  us  to  abandon  the  idea.  The  possibility, 
nay,  the  probability,  of  making  one  is  yours. 

We  are  not  going  to  tell  you  much  about  them.  Come 
and  see.  Seeing  is  believing.  To  see  will  make  you  happy,  to 
possess  will  make  you  content.  You  seldom  get  an  opportunity 
to  purchase  contentment.    Contentment  is  everything. 

Herd  under  Federal  supervision  for  tuberculosis.  In  thirty 
years  we  have  never  had  a  re-actor  on  the  farm.  We  sell  under 
full  tuberculosis  guarantee,  and  expect  to  have  our  certificate 
of  accreditation  before  sale.  Watch  these  columns  for  further 
announcements.    For  catalogue  address: 

F.  R.  MALLORY,  Frankford,  Ont. 

Auctioneers:  Franklin-Arnot         S.  T.  Wood,  Pedigrees 


ANNOUNCING 
SILVSR  SPRING  FARM'S 

First  Annual  Public  Sale 

Ottawa,  Monday  June  5 


From  our  large  herd  of  accredited  females 
we  are  selecting  thirty  five  head,  for  our  first 
annual  public  sale,  and  the  majority  of  them 
wJK  be  bred  to  cur  great  senior  herd  sire 
Pontiac  Kcrndyke  Het  Loo.  If  you  want 
foundation  females  bred  to  this  noted  grand  son 
of  Pontiac  Korndyke,  be  with  us  on  June  5 
Watch  these  columns  late  in  May  for  further 
particulars. 


JOHN  LUMSDEN 


Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo — "our  senior  sire.' ' 
Sire  of  the  812,750  Het  Loo  Pietertje— former 
world's  record  2-year-old. 

Farm  on  Alymer  Road,  3  miles  from  Ottawa      18  Rideau  St.  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Herd  Sire  for  Sale 


SIR  SYLVIA  ALCARTRA 


Born  December  1st,  1918 


Sire:    May  Sylvia  Pontiac  Cornucopia— IS  R.  O.  M.  daughters. 
Dam:    Queen  Fayne  Alcartra,  a  32.08-lb.  daughter  of  King  Segis 
Alcartra  Calamity. 

This  bull  won  first  as  calf  at  Guelph  Dairy  Show  in  1919;  is  well 
grown,  straight  and  strong,  and  guaranteed  quiet  and  sure.  Price 
$300  delivered  in  Ontario. 

SIMS  McLEAN,  Rockwood,  Ontario 

"BRAMPTON  JERSEYS  " 


Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited, 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Brieht  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
•ire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 


B.  H.  BULL  &  SON, 


Brampton,  Ontario 


"CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD' 


The  Woodview  Farm 

JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
lr|o.   Pringle,  Prop. 


Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 

The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bp  d  heifers,  also  younger  heifers, 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references. 


dffeleV  RefOrrI  nf  PprfnrmanrP  I<»r«PV«— Herd  "eaded  by  Br.  Silver  Flyer  (imp.) 
.-u5ctcj  ixciuru  OI  reriormance  Jerseys  first.pr;ze  two-year-old  and  reserve  cham- 
pion  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1021.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
lor  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds).  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

HIGHI  AND  AYRSHIRE^  made  the  two  highest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the  breed  in  the 
,   n«,  u  V  2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namely, 

14,064  lbs  milk,  532  lbs.  fat  and  13,161  lbs.  milk,  550  lbs.  fat.  The  average  for  the  total  herd  (three- 

,Mk.l7Vhe.?s.^,\ler^etds?4W?af.72  A.  E.  Fish  &  Sons,  Ayer's  Cliff,  Que. 


Woodview  Farm  Jerseys. 

The    Woodview    Farm    Jersey  herd, 
owned  by  John  Pringle,  London,  Ont., 
once      more      attained  international 
prominence  last  October  whe:«  Seaside 
Lass  carried  off  the  championship  at  the 
National   Dairy   Show,   St.    Paul,  and 
thereby  won  a  distinction  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  Canadian  herd  last  year. 
Visitors  to  the  Woodview  stables  would 
be  at  once  convinced  that  the  notable 
win  was  not  a  fluke  or  a  chance  shot, 
for  the  breeding  herd  is  made  up  largely 
of  females  picked  from  the  best  hercis  on 
the  Island  of  Jersey  and  chosen  with  such 
good  judgment  that  they  have  proven 
show-ring  champions  on  this  side  of  the 
water.    Imported    Rower    is    still  the 
senior  sire  in  service,  and  although  now 
fourteen  years  of  age  is  still  breeding  in 
the  same  satisfactory  manner  that  has 
marked  his  career  throughout  as  one  of 
the  breed's  great  daughter-getters.  Rower 
won  the  progeny  prize  on  the  Island  in 
1914,  was  second  in  1916  and  again  in 
1917.    This  prize  calls  for  five  daughters 
all  from  different  dams  and  is  the  most 
coveted  on  the  Island;  and  worthy  of 
note  is  the  fact  that  four  out  of  the 
five  females  that  won  with  Rower  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey  are  now  with  him  in 
this  herd.    As  one  enters  the  stables 
at  Woodview  Farm  the  eye  falls  upon  a 
continuous  line  of  Rower's  daughters — ten 
in  number,  and  all  imported. except  one. 
They  are  truly  •  Jersey  in  conformation 
and  type,  strong  in  constitution,  and 
carry  capacious  udders.    The  breeding 
herd  now  contains  many  other  daughters 
of  Rower,  seven  of  which  are  now  under 
test,    as    well    as    one  granddaughter. 
Rower's  daughters  are  grand  producers 
as  well  as  prominent  show  winners,  one 
of  them  being  world's  champion  in  her 
class,   and   another  winning   the  most 
coveted  prize  on  the  Island.    A  Bright 
Prince  bull  is  being  used  on  Rower's 
progeny  and  the  matings  of  these  two 
bulls  with  the  splendid  foundation  is 
giving  highly  satisfactory  results.  Space 
does  not  .permit  of  a  detailed  mention 
of  all  the  individuals  seen  in  the  herd 
recently  by  a  representative  of  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate,"  but  reference  to 
four  or  five  females  will  give  readers  some 
idea  of  the  quality  of  the  breeding  herd. 
Rower's  Majoram  had  just  dropped  a 
bull  calf  by  the  junior  sire  and  looked  fit 
for  a  handsome  record  during  the  present 
lactation.       She  has  a    number  of  first 
prize  ribbons  to  her  credit,  and  in  1920 
at  the  Western  Fair  beat  Seaside  Lass 
(the   National   Dairy  Show  champion) 
in   competition   for   the  championship. 
Rower's  Charm  has  won  first  prizes  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  at  the  Canadian  National    and  a 
grand  championship  at  the  Western  Fair 
in  1917.    Rower's  Draconis  is  one  of  the 
truly  great  females  of  the  breed.  After 
a  long  series  of  successes  in  Island  show- 
rings  she  captured  the  Theatre  Challenge 
Cup,  the  greatest  distinction  that  can 
come  to  a  cow  on  the  Island  of  Jersey. 
These  three  mentioned  are    typical  of  a 
long   list,    including   Rower's  Eventide 
Lassie,  Rower's  Glory,    Rower's  Prize 
Maid,  and  others  that  have  been  notable 
winners  on  the  Island,  as  well  as  in  United 
States  and  Canadian  show-rings,.  They 
have  creditable  records  too,  for  the  farm 
motto  is  'We  work  our  show  cows  and 
show  our  work  cows."    There  is  a  nice 
crop  of  calves  in  the  stable,  and  several 
young  bulls  ready  to  go  to  the  head  of 
good  Jersey  herds.    Among  the  young 
females   that   attract   special  attention 
is  the  yearling  heifer  which  is  a  full  sister 
to  Rower's  Golden  Maid's  Prince,  now 
head  of  the  Jersey  herd  at  the  Central 
Experimental    Farm,     Ottawa.  More 
sensational    still,    perhaps,  is  Raleigh's 
Rower's   Draconis,  now  one  year  old, 
out  of  Rower's  Draconis,  and  by  Cooper's 
great  bull,  You'll  Do  Handsome  Raleigh. 
While  the  Jerseys  are  the  chief  attraction 
of   Woodview,   visitors  should   not  fail 
to  inspect  the  Barred  Rocks,  Shetland 
ponies,  and  goats,  all  of  which  are  bred 
at  the  farm  on  rather  an  extensive  scale. 


We  are  informed  that  Lady  May  3rd 
an  Ayrshire  cow,  bred  and  tested  by 
John  A.  Morrispn,  Mt.  Elgin,  has  broken 
the  four-year-old  record  by  producing 
16,908  lbs.  milk  and  704  lbs.  fat;  an 
average  test  of  4.16  per  cent.  She  was 
sired  by  Donald  Dinnie  and  out  of  Lady 
May  2nd,  a  cow  with  a  mature  record  of 
12,107  lbs.  milk  and  435  lbs.  fat. 


Canadian  Stock  Does  Well 
in  Peru. 

At  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
of  1921,  T.  E.  Payne,  of  Peru,  purchased 
an  excellent  lot  of  Holstein-Friesians  and 
Berkshires  to  take  back  with  him  to 
South  America.  What  splendid  satisfac- 
tion these  animals  are  giving  is  indicator] 
by  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
received  by  Elias  Snyder,  Burgessville,  j 
Ont.,  from  Mr.  Payne: — "It  is  just  a  few 
days  over  a  year  since  I  reached  here 
from  Canada  with  the  Holsteins  and 
Berkshires.  The  heifers  are  coming  along 
in  fine  shape.  Dixie  Calamity  Fayne, 
calved  a  fine  strong  big  heifer  calf  at  one 
year  ten  and  a  half  months.  She  has  a 
fine  udder  and  is  giving  60  lbs.  of  milk. 
Lady  Emma  Hartog  and  Eugenie  De  Kol 
Abbekerk  have  also  calved  (both  heifers) 
and  both  are  giving  about  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  as  Dixie.  The  other 
two  are  due  in  about  a  month's  time. 
The  two  bulls  are  fine  and  I  have  got 
quite  a  bunch  of  calves  by  them  out  of 
graded  cows. 

"Out  of  seven  Berkshire  sows  I  bought 
I  have  got  over  80  fine  pigs  and  growing 
like  willows  with  a  free  run  of  alfalfa  from 
6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  all  the  year  round.  Am 
selling  them  at  $100  the  pair  at  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  old." 


Tflese  free 
Sookfets  on 
Farm  Sanitation 

tell  you  how  to  prevent 
disease  among  livestock 
and  poultry  and  describe 
in  detail  the  many  uses  of 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


No.  1 5 1  —FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and 
tells  how  to  prevent  diseases  common  to 
livestock. 

No.  1 5  7-D0G  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the 

dog  of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160-HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  com- 
mon hog  diseases. 

No.  185-HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete 
directions  for  the  construction  of  a  con- 
crete hog  wallow. 

No.  163-POULTRY.    How  to  get  rid  of  lice 

and  mites,  also  to  prevent  disease. 

Write  for  these  booklets. 

Animal  Industry  Department 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  IS  SOLD  IN  ORIGINAL 
PACKAGES  AT  ALL   DRUG  STORES 


FOR  SALE  :  HIGH-RECORD 

Holstein  Bulls 

Guaranteed  right  in  every  way.  Choice 
individuals.  Tuberculin  tested.  Priced 
to  sell.  As  we  are  crowded  for  room  we 
will  sell  these  choice  young  bulls,  from 
high-record  dams,  at  50%  of  their  original 
value.  Time  given  up  to  12  months  to 
responsible  parties.  Could  also  spare  a 
few  choice  young  foundation  cows  and 
heifers.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices,  or 
come  and  see  them. 

Robert  AUingham,  R.  2,  Sarnia,  Ontario 

Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

Fit  for  service,  from  50-lb.  stock.    T.  B.  tested. 
E.  E.  TAYLOR, 

Bracebridge,  -  -  Ontario 


April  29,  1922 
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Strong  and  Even 


McCORMICK,  DEERING 
INTERNATIONAL 


THE  first  thing  the  wise  farmer  asks  about  when  he  goes 
to  buy  twine  is  its  strength  and  evenness.  A  cent  or  two 
difference  in  the  price  is  not  important  compared  with 
getting  smooth,  even  twine  that  will  run  through  the  knotter 
without  breaking  or  bunching. 

McCormick,  Deering  and  International  Twine  have  that 
smooth  uniformity  that  ties  the  greatest  number  of  bundles 
with  the  least  number  of  breaks. 

Put  up  in  "Big  Balls"  containing  almost  twice  as  much 
twine  as  the  old  style  balls. 


You  can  save  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble  by  insisting  upon  one 
of  these  three  brands.    See  the  McCormick -Deering  dealer. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  CANADA  «* 
HAMILTON  CANADA 

WESTERN  BRANCHES  —  Brandon  Winnipeg.  Man.  Calgary  Edmonton  Lethbridge.  Alta.. 

ESTEVAN.  N.  BATTLEFORD.  REGINA.  SASKATOON,  YORKTON.  SASK 

CASTERN  BRANCHES  —  Hamilton  London  Ottawa  Ont  Montreal.  Quebec  Que  St  John  n  b. 


■■' '"-  .if"">V 
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NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale:  2bu'ls  15  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  and  sired  by  Premier  Duke. 
Several  bull  calves  from  6  weeks  to  4  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again,  roans 
and  reds;  deep  milking  strains.  3  Tamworth  boars  ready  for  service.  Sow  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Booking 
orders  for  April.  Wean  pigs  from  noted  prize  stock.  Prices  right.    Long  distance  phone. 

 A.  A.   COLW1LL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 

as  Clansman,  Hiawatha  Sylvestre 
and  Morriston  Jim,  representing  the  best  blood 

r^man'M^  crop"  L.  HAPPEN,  Boxl264,  Sunderland,  Ontario 


Inverugie's  Golden  Tamworths  f^.by 


Shorthorns  in  the  R.  O.  P. 

A  number  of  Shorthorns  have  recently 
finished  the  year  in  the  R.  O.  P.  with 
creditable  records.  Duchess  of  Thorn- 
dale,  a  five-year-old  cow,  owned  by  VV.  E. 
Johns,  of  Woodham,  made  6,870  lbs. 
milk  and  263  lbs.  fat  in  251  days.  Alex- 
ander Maclaren,  of  Buckingham,  Que., 
had  the  following  three  cows  which 
qualified:  Victory  Queen,  a  two-year-old, 
gave  11,728  lbs.  milk  and  446  lbs.  fat  in  365 
days;  Christmas  Queen,  a  three-year-old, 
gave  11,010  lbs.  milk  and  436  lbs.  fat; 
Roan  Fern,  nine  years  old,  gave  13,355 
lbs.  milk  and  484  lbs.  fat.  Rose  Tree  4th, 
a  four-year-old,  owned  by  the  Experi- 
mental Farms,  Brandon,  Alan.,  gave 
6,532  lbs.  milk  and  226  lbs.  fat  in  299 
days.  Telluria  Mayflower,  a  seven-year- 
old,  owned  by  G.  L.  Smith,  of  Meadow- 
vale,  gave  8,014  lbs.  milk  with  an  average 
test  of  4.44  per  cent.  Harry  Hughes,  of 
Balderson,  had  the  following  three  cows 
which  qualified:  Gipsy  Belle,  a  five-year- 
old,  gave  12,025  lbs.  milk  and  503  lbs. 
fat,  with  an  average  test  of  4.18;  Lady 
Evelyn,  a  five-year-old,  gave  10,985 
lbs.  milk  and  454  lbs.  fat,  with  an  average 
test  of  4.13;  Ruby  N.,  also  a  five-year-old, 
lave  16,139  lbs.  milk  and  609  lbs.  fat. 
Kentville  Primrose,  a  three-year-old, 
owned  by  the  Experimental  Farm, 
Kentville,  N.  S.,  gave  5,496  lbs.  milk  and 
227  lbs.  fat  in  296  days. 


Glenhurst  Ayrshires. 

Glenhurst  Ayrshires  were  sold  by 
auction  at  Williamstown,  on  April  5. 
James  Benning,  the  proprietor  of  the 
farm,  had  built  up  a  splendid  herd  of 
high-quality  individuals.  Some  high  R. 
•O.  P.  records  had  been  made.  Glen- 
hurst Torrs  Master,  a  son  of  Lessnessock 
Comet  (Imp.)  was  the  sire  in  service. 
Hobsland  Masterpiece,  Auchenbrain 
Albert  (Imp.),  and  Mansfield  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  are  the  Rames  of  some  of  the  sires 
appearing  in  the  catalogue.  R.  H.  Mc- 
Kwen,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  E. 
Archibald,  Truro,  N.  S.,  were  the  largest 
purchasers.  Mr.  McEwen  paid  $310  for 
Forest  View  Primrose,  a  four-year-old 
cow.  This  was  the  top  price  of  the  sale. 
The  females  due  to  freshen  or  fresh 
sold  well,  and  bidding  was  brisk  on  much 
of  the  1919  and  1920  stuff.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  animals  sold  for  $100  and 
over,  together  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  purchasers: 

Females. 
Sandiland  Bros.,  Williamstown; 

Forest  View  Nellie,  May  28,  1918  . $290 

Clara,  Apr.  16,  1913   180 

R.  H.  McEwen,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.: 
Forest  View  Primrose,  Mar.  19, 

1918   310 

Glenhurst  Floss  Charm,  Oct.  13, 

1915   175 

Forest  View  Minnie,  Apr.  2,  1918..  130 
<  '.lenhurst  Floss  8th.,  Apr.  15,  1918  130 
Glenhurst  Princess,  Apr.  15,  1916..  275 


Glenhurst  Floss'  Belle,  Dec.  20, 

1917   200 

Glenhurst  Brown  Floss,  Apr.  19, 

1917   220 

'  .lenhurst  Clara,  Feb.  15,  1919   150 


Glenhurst  Floss  Lady,  Oct.  17,  1919  100 
Glenhurst  Lady  Belle,  June  1,  1920  100 
Gjenhurst  Primrose,  Apr.  25,  1921.  100 
A.  Copeland,  Cornwall; 
Glenhurst  Craigley  Pansy,  Mar. 


25,  1915   260 

Cummings  Bros.,  Williamstown: 
Forest  View  White  Pearl,  Dec.  4, 

1918   125 

Glenhurst  Torrs  Cony,  June  1,  1916  350 
J-  B.  Cairncross,  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue: 

Lady  Clare,  Apr.  8,  1916   210 

Glenhurst  Ruby,  Apr.  30,  1919   175 


A.  A.  Bruce,  Huntingdon: 

Daisy  of  Brierwood,  Apr.  14,  1915..  200 
K.  A.  McCook,  Campbellford: 
Glenhurst  Queen  Rose,  June  29, 


1915   125 

C.  E.  Archibald,  Truro,  N.  S.; 

Silver  Belle,  Apr.  22,  1916   160 

Glenhurst  Torrs  Lass,  May  3,  1919  200 

Glenhurst  Sally,  Apr.  17,  1919   190 

Glenhurst  Lass,  Apr.  5,  1919   225 

(  '.lenhurst  Betty,  May  5,  1919   170 

Glenhurst  Nancy,  Apr.  2,  1919   210 

Glenhurst  Vera   150 

(.lenhurst  Flo,  Apr.  11,  1919   215 

('.lenhurst  Kate,  Apr.  14,  1919   220 

Glenhurst  9th,  June  16,  1920   105 


Glenhurst  Lady  Floss,  Nov.  9,  1920  145 


Laurentide  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Grand- 


Mere,  Que.: 
Glenhurst  Queen  Floss  3rd,  Apr.  16,  . 

1919   205 

Glenhurst    Craiglev    Pansy  2nd, 

Mar.  20, 1920  .   150 

E.  C.  Budge,  Beauharnois,  Que.: 
Glenhurst  White  Queen,  Oct.  20, 

1919   180 

B.  J.  Taylor,  Ayers  Cliff,  Que.: 
Glenhurst  Fairy  Queen,  June  10, 

1919   110 

Glenhurst  Lady  Rosewood,  Apr.  2, 

1920   145 

Glenhurst  Pearl  3rd,  Apr.  20,  1920..  100 
Glenhurst  Floss  Beauty,  Oct.  5, 

1920   155 


A.  E.  Fish  &  Son,  Ayers  Cliff: 

Glenhurst  White  Lily,  Apr.  5,  1920  125 
Glenhurst  Torrs  Jean,  May  25,  1920  135 
Males. 
W.  H.  McLeod,  Dunvegan: 

Glenhurst  Lochfergus,  Apr.  26, 1921  125 
W.  J.  Mosher,  Noyan  Jet.: 

Glenhurst  Torrs  Chieftain,  May  5, 

1921   105 

E.  J.  McCrimmon,  Williamstown: 
Glenhurst  Prince  Arthur,  June  24, 
1921   100 


ROSED  ALE 'STOCK  FARM 

If  you  want  the  best  there  is  in  Durocs,  both  in 
regard  type,  and  quality,  I  can  supply  you  at  re- 
duced prices  to  meet  present  market  values.  My 
herd  is  now  a  selected  lot  of  real  bacon  typed  in- 
dividuals. The  present  markets  and  packers  demand 
bacon  hogs  and  I  have  been  breeding  my  Durocs 
along  these  lines  for  five  years,,  and  now  I  can 
supply  you  with  the  right  type  that  will  bring  the 
highest  prices.  If  in  need  of  young  stock,  or  bred 
sows,  it  will  pay  you  to  visit  my  herd,  or  if  unable, 
to  get  my  prices  and  description.  I  sell  and  ship 
my  Durocs  on  approval,  and  they  always  satisfy. 
Correspondence  a  pleasure. 

WALTER  R.  CAMPBELL,         Lobo,  Ontario 

Improved  Duroc  Jerseys 

My  herd  is  headed  by  best  imported  stock 
carrying  such  noted  blood  lines  as  Orion  Cherry 
King,  Sensation  and  Walt  Top  Col.  Breeding  also 
first  prize  boar  at  Toronto  and  London  1921, 
and  daughters  of  grand  champion  sow,  real  bacon 
type.  Choice  young  breeding  stock  for  sale; 
pairs  no  relation.  Inspection  invited  and  prices 
rieht.  '  „ 

ARTHUR  CATTON,         Northwood,  Ontario 


English  Large  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
or  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female. 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Lynn  ore  Stock  Farm,  Brantford. 

 F.  W.  Cockshutt 

Chester  White 

and  Poland  Chinas 

Choice  stock  of  either  sex,  both 
breeds,  by  Canada's  best  sires. 
Large   herd.    Moderate  prices. 

Geo.  G.  Gould,  R.R.  4,  Essex,  Ont. 
TAMWORTHS 

Young  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boari 
and  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  calves. 
JOHN  W.  TODD  Corinth,  Ontario 
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Founded  L86§ 


Back  from  Town 

Everything  O.  K. 

"  Did  you  have  any  Tire  Fixing  to 
do  ?  **  "  No,  of  course  not,  since  I 
put  on  '  Gutta  Percha '  Tires." 


For  sure  and  reliable,  troubleless 
travel,  equip  your  truck  or  pleasure 
car  with  "GUTTA  PERCHA" 
Tires. 

Sold  by  Nearly  all  Dealers 

"Quality  all  Through" 


'Gutta  Percha' 


GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER,  LIMITED 

Head  Offices  and  Factory,  TORONTO 


SARNIA 
FENCE 


/-HSBSSS-  -^^^-S 

At  Almost  Pre-War  Prices.  Fully  guaranteed;  your  money  back  if  not  satisfac- 
tory. We  ship  promptly.  Freight  paid  to  any  Railway  station  in  Old  Ontario. 

HEAVY  SARNIA  FENCE 

Made  throughout  of  government  gauge  No.  !>  hard 
steel  galvanized  wire.     20.   30  and  40  rod  rolls. 


Style  No. 
6-40-0 

6-  40-0 

7-  40-0 

7-  48-0 

8-  40-3 

8-  48  . 

9-  48-0 
9-48-0S 

9-  48 
P-48-S 

10-  48 
0-10-48 


Style  No. 

6-  40-16 

7-  26-16 

7-  42-16 

8-  34-le 

9-  42-11 

10-  50-16 
14-48-16 


Price  per  ] 
29 
34 
3854 
40 
47 
49  k 
49', 
49  • 
54 
54 

safe. 
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Description 

5  Wires-40  Inch-  9  Stays 

6  Wires-40  Inch-  9  Stays 

7  Wires-4  0  Inch-  9  Stays 

7  Wires- 4 8  Inch-  9  Stays 

8  Wires-40  Inch- 12  Stays 

8  Wires- 4  8  Inch- 12  Stays 

9  Wires-48  Inch-  9  Stays 
9  Wires-48  Inch-  9  Stays 
9  Wires-48  Inch-12  Stays 
9  Wires-4  8  Inch-12  Stays 

10  Wires-48  Inch-12  Stays 

10  Wires-48  lnch-15  Stays 


(0-10-48  put  up  in  20  and  30  rod  rolls  only) 


Spacings  of  Horizontals  In  Inch«s 
10-10-10-10 
7-7-8-9-9 
5-6-6-7-7%-8% 
5-6-7-9-10-11 

5-  5-6-6-0-6-6 
4-5-6-7-8-9-9 
3-4-5-3-6-8-8-9 

6-  6-6-6-6-6-6-6 
3-4-5-5-6-8-8-9 
6-6-6-6-6-6-6-6 

3-3  % -4  V4-5-5  -6-6-7-7% 
3-3%-4%-5-5i4-6-6-7-7H 


MEDIUM  SARNIA  FENCE 

Made  throughout  of  No.  9  top  and  bottom  wires.  No.  12  Inter- 
mediate and  stay  wires,  government  gauge.    20,  30  and  40  rod  rolls. 


Price  per  Bod 
27 
27H 
30JS 
32 
3S!$ 
40 
SO 


Description 

6  Wlres-40  Inch-16  Stays 

7  Wires- 26  Inch-16  Stays 

7  Wires-42  lnch-16  Stays 

8  Wites-34  Inch-16  Stays 

9  Wires- 4  2  Inch-16  Stays 
10  wires-50  Inch-16  stays 
14  Wires-48  Inch-16  Stays 


Spacings  of  Horizontals  In  Inches 

3-3y4-3%-4?i-5'/4-6 
6-0-7-7-8-8 
3-3y4-3%-4?4-5%-6-8 
3-3l4-3%-4:)4-5%-6-8-8 
3-3  Yt -3% -4% -5% -6-8- 8-8 
3-3-3-3-3-3-3-3^ -4-4  tt-4% -5-5  % 


Prices  on  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  on  request 


Barb  Wire,  2  pt., 

lbs.)   

Barb  Wire,  4  pt., 

( 86    lbs. )  

Barb  Wire,  4  pt., 

(97  lbs.)  

Galvanized 

sack   


ACCESSORIES 

5",  80  rod  spool  (79 

»iV  $3.85 

6  .  per  80  rod  spool 

$4.10 
4".  per  80  rod  spool 

$4.50 


Staples,    1%",    per    15  lb. 


$  .75 


Galvanized  Staples.  194".  per  25  lb.  sack$X.2S 
Brace  Wire,  dead  soft  No.  9,  per  25  lb. 

coil   $1.20 

Coil  Spring  Wire,  in  100  lb.  hundlcs  $4.40 
Stretcher,    powerful    single    draw.    16  ft. 

chain   $9.00 

Steel    Fenee  Posts,   V   bar,    7'   3"  long, 
weight  10   lbs  $  .55 


FARM  GATES 

Walk  (.ate   fttW*  $3.50      Drive  Gate   l.Vx48" ... 

Drive  Gate  8  x48   $5.10      Drive  Gate   14'x48".  . 


Drive  Gate  18'x48" 


..$5.60      Drive  Gate  16'x48" 


$6.75 
$7.10 
$7. SO 
$8.10 


Write  us  about  your  Fencing  plana  — most  of  our  orders  skipped  within  2  days  of  receipt. 

SARNIA  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Sarnia,  Ontario 


When  writing  advertisers  will  you  kindly  mention  The  Farmer's  Advocate. 


Elgin  Holstein  Club  Hold 
Good  Sale. 

The  Elgin  County  and  District  Holstein 
Breeders'  Club  sale,  which  was  held  at  St. 
Thomas,  on  Thursday,  April  6,  was  one  of 
the  largest  club  sales  held  in  Ontario  dur- 
ing the  present  sale  season.  In  all,  sixty- 
four  head  were  catalogued,  sixty-one 
of  which  came  forward,  and  of  these 
forty  head  sold  for  $100  and  over,  making 
a  general  average  of  $157.  These  were 
all  females,  and  among  them  were  included 
a  number  of  cows  and  heifers  which  were 
not  freshening  until  early  fall.  As  there 
seemed  to  be  no  demand  whatever  for 
these,  naturally  they  reduced  the  average 
considerably.  It  was  also  a  poor  day  for 
bulls,  there  being  ten  offered,  the  majority 
of  which  were  youngsters  but  none  of 
which  sold  above  $95.  As  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  past,  the  Elgin  County 
Council  donated  a  silver  tray  service  for 
the  highest  priced  animal  in  the  sale, 
and  this  was  won  by  B.  E.  Brooks,  when 
his  five-year-old  show  cow  went  out  of  the 
ring  at  $295.  For  the  second  highest  price 
of  the  day,  Neil  McLachlin  also  pre- 
sented a  trophy  in  the  form  of  a  cup, 
and  this  went  to  Laidlaw  Bros,  when 
their  26-lb.  cow,  Lady  Nober  Sarcastic, 
sold  to  Wm.  Pullin,  of  Woodstock,  at  $290. 
A  one-day-old  bull  calf  from  this  cow 
sold  at  $55,  but  as  it  was  sold  separately 
the  Brooks  entry  had  to  be  awarded 
premier  honors.  These  premiums,  as 
were  also  several  others  which  were 
donated  by  various  Elgin  County  organ- 
izations, were  presented  to  the  winners 
during  the  banquet  which  was  given  at  the 
Park  View  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  the 
sale.  The  banquet  proved  a  very  enjoy- 
able affair  and  a  number  of  bright  speeches 
were  given  by  the  various  officers  and 
consignors.  Mr.  Frank  Herns,  Chief 
Instructor  of  the  Western  Ontario  Dairy- 
men's Association,  also  addressed  the 
members  at  some  length  regarding  the 
present  dairy  market  conditions  and  also 
the  working  out  of  the  new  Dairy 
Standards  Act.  The  sale  during  the 
afternoon  was  handled  by  Franklin, 
Locke  and  Brown,  and  the  sales  in  excess 
of  $100  were  as  follows; 

Females. 

F.  Stover,  Springfield: 

Rose  Hill  Inka,  Sept.  27,  1915  $130 

H.  S.  McDiarmid,  Shedden: 

Cora  Netherland  Mercedes,  Mar. 

19,1911   115 

Wm.  F.  Duffin,  Thorndale: 

Nora  Veeman  Princess,  Feb.  27, 

1919   120 

Lela  Cornucopia  Hartog,  Apr.  7, 

1918   120 

Ethel  De  Kol  Keves  &  Calf,  Jan. 

9,1919   130 

Ourvilla  Ormsby  Fayne,  Dec.  18,. 

1919   130 

S.  B.  Cook,  St.  Thomas: 

Woodland  Banostine  Pet,  July  1, 

1916   170 

Lewis  Craig,  Belmont: 

Woodland  Banostine  Jongste,  Aug. 

27,  1917   250 

F.  Pike: 

Flora  Pontiac  Korndyke,  Dec.  27, 

1914   100 

Princess  Dorliska,  Feb.  3,  1913   105 

H.  F.  Smith,  Fingal: 

Korndyke  De  Kol  Tensen,  Apr.  17, 

1915   185 

Aaggie  Midnight  Ormsby   195 

Detta  Pontiac  Pride,  Apr.  7,  1916  120 

H.  R.  Urquhart,  Thorndale; 

Jane  De  Kol  Ormsby  &  Calf,  Apr.  5 

1917  '.   295 

H.  Miller  &  Sons,  Bridgeburg: 

Colantha  Jane  Dorliska,   Mav  1, 

1913   160 

Fayne  Ormsby  Queen,  Sept.  25, 

1918   150 

Lady  Canary  of  Aylmer,  Apr.  10, 

1914   105 

R.  J.  Kelly,  Ingersoll: 

Helbon  Spink  Pride,  Oct.  26,  1913  .  100 
Nell  Korndyke  De  Kol,  Mar.  4, 

1915   115 

Jes'sie  Abbekerk  Posch,  June  4,  1913  155 
A.  Humphrey,  Ridgetown: 

Nancy  Hengerveld,  Apr.  18,  1918  100 

E.  Lawson,  London: 

Queen  Fayne  Korndvke,  Mar.  1, 

1919   150 

Sarah  Colantha  Echo,  Aug.  31,  1917  225 

N.  McLean,  Rockwood: 

Veeman  Belle  Korndyke,  Mav  10, 
1918   200 

F.  Hilliker,  Norwich: 

Muriel  Fayne  Segis,  May  8,  1917  210 
Queen  Butterbank,  Jan.  13,  1918..  150 


G.  H.  Saul,  London: 

Nesta  Queen  Hartog,  Mar.  21,  1918  150 
Dora  Calamity  Abbekerk,  Apr.  9, 

1916   K,5 

C.  Webster,  Glencoe: 

Claressa  Lynn,  Aug.  26,  1919   120 

Wm.  Pullin,  Woodstock: 

Lady  Nober  Sarcastic,  Nov.  28, 

1914   290 

E.  Siple,  St.  Thomas: 

Queen  De  Kol  Boutsje,  Sept.  13. 

1914   150 

Nancy  Segis  Veeman,  June21,1918  145 
Geo.  Rauckle,  Ingersoll: 

Dorliska  De  Kol  Sarcastic,  Mar.  15, 

1913   Ufl 

G.  N.  Van  Patter,  Dunboyne: 

Mildred  Colantha  Calamity,  May 

20,  1917   165 

Neil  Patterson,  Rockwood: 

Polly  Calamity  Wayne,  Apr.  28, 

1918  .7   125 

A.  E.  Clinton,  St.  Thomas: 

Happy  Gipsy  Fayne   115 

Beauty  Butterbank,  Feb.  23,  1919  I  K) 
J.  M.  McMullen,  Glanworth: 

Correct  Pride  Inka,  Feb.  6,  1919.  ..  205 
Correct  Lily  Ormsby,  Mar.  4,  1918  195 
G.  Wright,  Glanworth: 

Woodland    Korndyke  Banostine, 
Apr.  1920   110 

Easy  Now  to  Rid 
Your  Farm  of  Gophers 

Wonderful  Discovery  by  Noted  Scien- 
tist Kills  Every  Gopher  Within  a 
Week's  Time — Not  a  Poison. 


Gophers  cost  farmers  over  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  a  year,  through 
the  destruction  of  crops  and  damage 
to  land.  Farmers  need  no  longer  suffer 
this  loss  because  they  can  now  kill 
off  all  the  gophers  on  their  farm  in  less 
than  a  week's  time.  This  is  possible 
through  the  remarkable  discovery  of  E. 
R.  Alexander,  a  chemist  who  has  per- 
fected a  virus  which  kills  gophers  and 
rats  as  though  by  magic.  This  product 
is  not  a  poison — it  can  be  eaten  bv 
human  beings  or  any  animal  on  the 
farm  as  safely  as  their  regular  food, 
but  means  quick,  sure  death  to  gophers. 


This  wonderful  gopher  virus,  which 
is  known  as  Alexander  Gopher-KilU  i . 
is  merely  mixed  with  bread  or  ra  i: 
scraps  and  placed  where  gophers,  ra'.s 
or  mice  can  get  to  it.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  a  gopher  has  eaten  Alex- 
ander Gopher-Killer  he  gets  a  high 
fever  and  suffers  a  terrible  thirst,  Me 
leaves  his  pits  and  nesting  holes  and 
goes  to  the  open  field  in  search  of  pure 
air  and  running  water. 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  one  gopher 
affects  others  and  soon  the  whole  colony 
dies.  And  though  this  virus  is  absolutely 
deadly  to  gophers — chickens,  hogs,  cattle 
or  any  farm  animal  can  eat  it  and  not 
be  affected  at  all. 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Alexander  thai 
Alexander  Gopher-Killer  will  kill  even 
gopher  on  your  farm  in  less  than  a  week's 
time  that  he  offers  to  send,  as  an  intro- 
ductory offer,  a  regular  $4.00  tube  for 
only  $2.00.  Give  it  according  to  di- 
rections, and  if  at  the  end  of  a  week  - 
time  you  are  able  to  discover  any  gophers, 
rats  or  mice  on  your  farm  your  money 
will  be  refunded.  A  big  Toronto  bani< 
guarantees  that  Mr.  Alexander  is  reliable 
and  will  do  as  he  says. 

Just  send  money  order,  check  or  cur- 
rency for  $2.00  to  E.  R.  Alexander. 
Alexander  Laboratories,  3033  Terminal, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  and  the  tube  will  be  mailed 
at  once  on  the  guarantee  that  if  not  ab- 
solutely satisfactory  your  money  will 
be  returned  without  question.  \\  rite 
to-day  and  stop  your  gopher  losses  now. 


or  stuttering  overcome  positively.  Our 
natural  metnods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.   Free  advice  and  literature. 
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LONDON,  ONTARIO,  APRIL  27,  1922. 


EDITORIAL. 


Plant  a  tree  or  shrub. 


The  public  can  be  trusted  when  they  know  the  facts. 


Economical  farm  operation  and  production  necessi- 
tates careful  planning. 


It  is  not  the  number  of  chickens  hatched  that  counts, 
but  the  way  they  are  fed  and  reared. 


The  number  of  silos  in  Eastern  Canada  might  well 
be  doubled ;  there  would  not  be  too  many  then. 


Make  provision  for  an  adequate  supply  of  summer 
feed.  Burnt  -  up  pastures  should  be  supplemented 
with  some  spring  planted  crop. 


There  are  too  many  male  calves  reared  in  pure-bred 
herds.  Owners  would  be  well  advised  to  veal  the 
common  calves  and  rear  only  the  best. 


Sessions  of  our  Provincial  Legislatures  are  growing  in 
length  each  season ;  but  no  one  will  complain  if  they 
make  corresponding  growth  in  efficiency. 


Germany  changed  her  cloak  but  she  has  apparently 
undergone  no  change  of  heart.  The  recent  underhand 
treaty  with  Russia  substantiates  the  plea  of  France  that 
Germany  cannot  be  trusted. 


Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario  have  farmer 
premiers  and  Premier  Norris  of  Manitoba,  is  an 
auctioneer.  Some  might  be  inclined  to  exclaim, 
"Lo,  how  the  lawyers  have  fallen!" 


The  economic  treaty  between  Germany  and  Russia 
aligns  200,000,000  people  against  the  remainder  of 
Europe.  One  redeeming  feature  of  this  aggregation  is 
that  all  of  them  are  not  so  bad  as  some  of  them  are. 


No.  1544 


The  miners  of  Nova  Scotia  have  been  working  with 
their  coats  on,  according  to  orders.  If  labor  in  Canada 
does  not  wake  up  the  influx  of  German-made  goods  will 
deprive  them  of  work  of  any  kind.  The  Germans  are 
working  long  hours,  with  their  coats  off  and  their  sleeves 
rolled  up.  ' 

Premier  Drury's  sincerity  in  questioning  Hydro 
expenditures  cannot  be  doubted.  It  was  not  good 
politics  to  publicly  question  the  Hydro  statements  and 
more  than  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet 
know  that  the  farmers  of  Ontario  appreciate  the  wonder- 
ful benefit  that  Hydro  has  been  and  the  saving  it  has 
effected. 


Our  home  market  is  a  foreign  market  to  Argentina, 
New  Zealand  and  even  Denmark,  which  they  are  ener- 
getically exploiting.  Canadian  producers  can  ill  afford 
to  quibble  over  standards  or  breeds  when  the  market 
at  their  very  door  is  threatened.  While  we  are  arguing, 
debating,  blaming  and  accusing,  our  organized  competi- 
tors are  picking  off  the  plums. 


Last  week  was  educationists'  week  in  Ontario.  The 
Ontario  Educational  Association  held  monster  meetings 
in  Toronto  and  a  party  of  over  700  teachers  enjoyed 
a  tour  in  U.  S.  A.  The  public  generally  are  beginning 
to  feel  that,  perhaps,  it  is  worth  while  giving  some  at- 
tention to  the  training  and  upbringing  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  to-morrow  will  occupy  responsible  positions 
and  direct  the  country's  affairs. 


Rents  and  Rates. 

The  public  generally  cannot  understand  why  prices 
of  manufactured  goods  have  not  come  down  in  keeping 
with  products  of  the  farm.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this  lack  of  deflation,  and  many  of  the  causes  are 
so  correlated  and  dovetailed  with  each  other  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  pick  out  one  or  two  reasons  and 
expose  them  as  the  chief  contributing  causes  to  continued 
high  prices.  It  would  be  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
until  rents  and  rates  are  revised  downwards  there  will 
be  only  very  gradual  reductions  in  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured products.  Rents  affect  prices  very  directly. 
It  is  known  to  all  that  the  labor  bill  is  a  big  item  in  the 
total  cost  of  manufactured  goods.  Therefore,  the  pay 
envelope  will  have  to  be  deflated  before  appreciable 
reductions  are  noticed.  However,  the  laborer  must 
live,  and  if  he  pays  more  than  one  week's  wage  for  his 
monthly  rent  he  is  very  likely  to- be  in  debt  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Rents  in  towns  and  cities  have  de- 
creased very  slightly  and  still  stand  almost  as  high  as 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  when  they  were  at  their 
peak.  Laborers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  getting  more  per 
week  than  is  required  to  pay  their  monthly  rent. 

Another  big  item  found  in  total  cost  of  manufactured 
goods  is  that  of  transportation  costs.  Raw  material 
must  be  transported  in  some  cases  thousands  of  miles 
to  the  factory,  and  then  the  finished  article  must  be 
carried  over  short  and  long  hauls  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser.  Everyone  knows  that  these  rates  are  very 
burdensome,  amounting  in  some  cases  on  both  raw  and 
finished  article  to  as  much  as  the  goods  formerly  cost 
to  make.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  railway  rates  can 
be  reduced  very  much  so  long  as  operating  expenses 
exceed  revenue  on  the  National  Lines.  However,  it  is 
imperative  that  something  be  done  to  cut  costs  so 
business  may  go  on,  and  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  will  be  asked  to  consider  railway 
tariffs,  would  do  well  to  take  into  consideration  the 
crushing  burden  that  railway  tariffs  now  impose.  The 
outlook  is  not  bright  for  decreases  in  rents  or  trans- 
portation charges,  and  the  situation  calls  for  the  com- 
bined counsel  of  the  biggest  executive  minds  in  Canada. 


Competition  in  Dairy  Products. 

Producers  throughout  Canada  cannot  but  look  with 
alarm  upon  the  rapid  development  of  several  countries 
that  are  increasing  very  rapidly,  their  output  of  dairy 
products.  Not  only  must  we  meet  competition  from 
Argentina,  New  Zealand,  Denmark,  and  other  European 
countries,  on  foreign  markets,  but  we  must  meet  them 
in  Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto  and  Montreal.  In 
other  words,  they  are  exploiting  the  market  at  our 
very  door  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  place  our  pro- 
ducts before  consumers  in  such  a  way  as  to  deserve 
their  continued  patronage.  Throughout  the  winter 
and  spring  months  our  market  reports  have  almost 
weekly  referred  to  carloads  of  butter  arriving  from 
foreign  fields.  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and 
Argentina  have  all  been  placing  goods  alongside  our 
own  on  the  counters  in  Canada.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
too,  that  the  Argentine  and  New  Zealand  are  leaving 
no  stone  unturned  to  produce  products  of  high  quality 
and  see  that  nothing  leaves  their  ports  that  is  not  up 
to  the  standard.  Previous  to  1914  the  surplus  of  butter 
for  export  from  Argentina  was  never  more  than  about 
10,000,000  pounds  annually.  During  the  eleven  months 
ending  November  30,  1921,  the  Argentine  shipped  over 
41,000,000  pounds  of  butter  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  to  other  countries,  including 
Canada.  Information  received  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  is  to  the  effect  that  exports  are 
likely  to  be  maintained  or  even  increased  this  year, 
and  they  have  written  to  the  National  Dairy  Council 
asking  for  pointers  regarding  the  organization  and  regula- 


tion of  the  dairy  industry  in  Canada.  In  New  Zealand 
and  the  Argentine  a  milder  climate  than  our  own  makes 
it  possible  to  produce  more  cheaply,  and  the  on©  equal- 
izing factor  is  the  higher  price  of  land.  Live  stock 
rearing  and  dairying  particularly  is  the  backbone  of 
Canadian  agriculture,  and  we  should  not  falter  in  our 
efforts  to  improve  our  quality,  raise  our  standards  and 
emphasize  efficiency  in  our  marketing  methods. 


Silos  and  Silage  Crops. 

"Build  a  silo,"  would  not  be  a  bad  slogan  to  adopt 
in  Eastern  Canada  for  the  coming  year.  Farmers  are 
generally  converted  to  the  use  of  the  silo  in  all  the  corn- 
growing  districts,  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase 
the  number  of  silos  even  there  in  order  to  provide  more 
summer  feed.  There  is  no  reason  either  why  silos  should 
not  be  constructed  in  the  northern  latitudes  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Corn  is 
not  the  only  silage  crop.  Sunflowers  have  proved  a  good 
silage  crop  in  New  Ontario.  Sweet  clover  has  vindicated 
itself  over  a  large  range  of  territory,  while  a  mixture  of 
peas,  oats  and  vetches  has  become  popular  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  and  other  districts  where  corn  cannot 
be  grown.  With  the  passing  of  the  root  crop,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  labor,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  bring 
cattle  through  the  winter  in  a  thrifty  condition  and 
without  casualties.  Succulent  feed  is  necessary  and 
this  the  silo  provides  in  the  most  economical  manner  yet 
discovered.  Farmers  in  non-corn-growing  district* 
have  the  choice  of  sweet  clover,  sunflowers,  and  the  O.  P. 
V.  mixture,  while  producers  in  corn-growing  districts 
have  the  choice  of  four  crops.  There  should  be  a  more 
general  use  of  the  silo  for  winter  feeding,  and  the  silo 
offers  one  solution  of  the  summer-feed  problem  created 
by  burnt-up  pastures.  Our  live-stock  industry  is 
handicapped  by  a  long  winter  feeding  period  but  the 
silo  helps  to  mitigate  the  difficulties  and  make  live  stock 
rearing  profitable. 


Farm  Organization. 

The  farm  is  a  big  factory  turning  out  a  varied  line 
of  products  essential  to  the  well  being  of  humanity  and 
fundamental  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Each 
individual  farm  is  a  unit  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
business  in  the  world,  and  each  is  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  whole.  The  handling  of  each  unit  is  a  man's 
job  and  calls  for  the  best  talent  available.  Not  only 
must  the  farmer  be  a  practical  workman  with  a  knowledge 
of  soils,  crops  and  live  stock,  but  he  must  play  the  role 
of  foreman,  business  manager,  salesman  and  proprietor 
— truly,  a  big  undertaking.  The  farm  factory  has 
many  departments  some  of  which  prove  more  successful 
in  one  locality  than  another.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
manager  of  each  unit  to  discover  which  branch  will  do 
best  under  his  particular  circumstances,  and  then  so 
organize  his  activities  as  to  emphasize  the  money- 
making  branches. 

Farmers  are  inclined  to  worship  tradition  in  farm 
practices,  forgetting  that  times  have  changed  since  our 
forefathers  hewed  a  clearing  from  the  wilderness  and 
built  their  homes  in  the  wilds.  The  farm  was  then  a  unit 
depending  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  on  markets  or 
outside  resources.  Cultural  methods  have  kept  pace 
with  developments  better  than  have  marketing  practices. 
The  world  is  now  our  market,  and  not  only  do  we  seek 
outlet  for  products  across  the  sea,  but  we  must  compete 
with  the  goods  from  foreign  countries  right  at  our  own 
door.  This  necessitates  co-operation  and  the  pooling 
of  ideas  and  principles  so  as  to  market  our  goods  success- 
fully. Individualism  is  now  a  fatal  attribute;  the  farm 
itself  must  be  organized  so  as  to  produce  goods  of  the 
highest  quality  in  liberal  quantity;  then  producers  must 
get  together  and  merchandise  their  product  in  an  orderly 
and  business-like  manner. 
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Reserves  in  Rural  Business. 

One  mistake  commonly  made  by  rural  organizations 
carrying  on  various  lines  of  business  is  that  they  do  not 
build  up  sufficient  reserves.  Too  small  a  margin  is 
allowed  for  sinking  fund,  rest  fund,  or  reserves,  whatever 
one  desires  to  call  it.  It  may  be  possible  for  a  time  to 
undersell  competitors  or  carry  on  with  cut  rates,  but 
this  is  not  good  business,  for  serious  reverses,  such  as 
fire,  wind  storms,  depreciations^  etc.,  are  likely  to 
demoralize  the  business  necessitating  readjustments  or 
suspension.  Many  rural  telephone  companies  suffered 
severely  from  the  two  sleet  and  wind  storms  which  were 
visited  upon  the  country  this  spring.  Some  of  these 
rural  telephone  companies  had  not  been  charging  high 
enough  rates  to  build  up  any  reserve  or  emergency  fund. 
They  found  their  lines  down,  wires  tangled,  and  poles 
destroyed  without  sufficient  funds  to  replace  and  repair 
them.  After  two  or  three  weeks  without  telephone 
service  their  subscribers  have  been  willing  to  pay  more 
liberally  for  the  service,  and  the  rural  companies  will 
now  be  able  to  make  a  slight  assessment  or  increase  their 
rates  substantially.  Fire  insurance  companies  have 
worked  on  a  safer  basis;  by  holding  farmers'  notes  as 
security  they  are  able  to  make  an  assessment  at  any  time 
to  meet  deficits  caused  by  serious  fire  losses.  In  this 
manner  they  are  able  to  keep  their  rates  down  and  still 
safeguard  the  business.  Rural  organizations  should 
capitalize  their  experiences  during  the  past  few  years 
and  put  their  businesses  on  a  basis  so  as  to  provide 
reserves  or  emergency  funds. 


A  Meditation  on  4 'Change." 

By  Sandy  Fraser. 
As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  I  used  to  hear  it  said 
that  farmers,  as  a  class,  were  unco'  close-fisted  and  tight 
wi'  their  money.  And  when  I  was  a  wee  lad  gaein-  tae 
church,  I  mind  o'  seein'  them  takin'  up  the  collection 
wi'  a  little  velvet  bag  on  the  end  o'  a  lang  stick. 

A  couple  o'  the  deacons  would  go  up  one  side  o'  the 
aisle  and  doon  the  ither,  poking  this  bag  under  the  nose 
o'  ilka  person  in  the  church.  Mostly,  they  got  a  cent 
frae  everybody  unless,  as  it  happened  noo  and  again, 
there  would  be  some  that  had  naething  less  than  a  five- 
cent  piece  in  their  pockets,  havin'  forgotten  tae  get  the 
regular  "collection"  the  last  time  they  were  in  town. 

Even  after  they  did  awa'  wi'  the  "bags"  and  used 
plates  for  gatherin'  the  "offering,"  as  the  new  minister 
called  it,  I  can  mind  o'  seeing  them,  Sunday  after 


Sunday,  loaded  wi'  naething  but  coppers.The  first  time 
l  saw  a  five-cent  piece  on  the  plate  I  tauld  my  mither 
aooot  it  after  we  got  hame.  "Aye,"  says  she,  "it  was 
a  a  ftranger  frae  the  city  that  put  it  in  the  plate." 
And  frae  that  day  I  had  a  profound  impression  o'  the 
wealth  and  generosity  o'  the  town-people,  as  compared 
tae  the  folks  that  were  compelled  tae  mak'  their  livin' 
in  the  country. 

Hooever,  time  has  made  its  changes,  as  it  always  will. 
In  the  coorse  o'  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  things  hae 
got  so  that  ye  can  hardly  tell  a  city  chap  frae  his  brither 
wha  has  stayed  at  hame  on  the  farm,  either  by  the  cut 
o  his  clothes  or  by  the  size  o'  his  pocket-book.  And 
when  it  cam'  tae  puttin'  money  in  the  collection-plate 
at  church,  a  farmer  would  as  soon  be  caught  stealin' 
his  neighbor's  chickens  as  seen  slippin'  a  copper  in  amang 
all  that  siller. 

But  anither  change  is  taking  place,  these  times. 
Frae  some  things  that  I've  heard  and  seen — and  felt — it 
isna  hard  for  me  tae  believe  that  oor  little  era  o'  pros- 
perity is  on  the  wane,  for  the  time  being.  It  may  no'  be 
for  Jang  but  while  the  depression  lasts  it's  gaein'  tae 
mak'  it  slightly  uncomfortable  for  the  chap  that  has 
payments  to  meet,  either  for  the  high-priced  farm  that 
he  bought  or  the  three-thousand-dollar  automobile 
that  the  agent  tauld  him  he  could  pay  for  in  twa  years 
or  three  years,  as  might  be  convenient. 

When  the  wave  o'  prosperity  cam'  alang  the  farmer 
was  the  first  chap  tae  be  picked  up  by  it  and  carried 
alang  on  its  crest.  The  city  folks  got  the  benefit  o'  it 
later,  when  salaries  and  ither  incomes  had  been  ad- 
justed tae  suit  the  times.  Noo,  when  the  tide  is  gaein' 
oot,  the  farmer  is  the  first  tae  be  left  high  and  dry  on 
the  rocks  o'  adversity.  The  city  man  seems  tae  be 
still  able  tae  keep  afloat  and  hae  a  pretty  guid  time  o' 
it,  in  spite  o'  the  few  squeals  we  hear  frae  him,  noo 
and  again. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  book-keeper's  salary,  in  the 
ordinary  city  office,  was  vera  often  not  mair  than  ten 
dollars  a  week.  To-day  it's  three  or  four  times  that, 
wi'  a  bonus  thrown  in  at  the  end  o'  the  year,  juist  tae 
keep  everybody  in  guid  humor.  In  a  grain  broker's 
office  in  Montreal  I  ken  where  a  clerk,  at  the  head  o'  one 
department,  got  one  thousand  dollars  o'  a  bonus  this 
past  year,  while  anither  chap  wha  had  been  wi'  the  firm 
but  a  short  while,  got  five  hundred. 

The  reason  the  firm  does  this  is,  of  coorse,  sae  that 
they  may  escape  the  Government's  excess  profits  tax. 
It  pays  them  better  tae  gie  the  money  tae  their  employees 
than  tae  the  Government,  for  the  reason  that  the 
employee  is  likely  tae  gie  them  the  best  service  he  can 
in  return.  It's  sort  o'  keepin'  the  money  in  the  family, 
ye  ken. 

I  heard  o'  similar  cases  frae  the  West.  In  some  o' 
the  grain  elevators  where  a  man  is  hired  for  aboot  sax 
months  for  the  purpose  o'  buying  wheat  and  ither  grain 
frae  the  farmers  o'  the  district,  the  owners  o'  the  ele- 
vators hae  been  in  the  habit  o'  paying  this  chap  a  bonus, 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  ither  concern.  That  is,  sae 
that  they  might  dodge  that  excess  profits  tax.  I  knew 
o'  one  fallow  that  got  three  hundred  dollars,  besides  a 
guid  salary,  for  his  winter's  wark. 

I  suppose  that  this  sort  o'  thing  doesn't  bother  the 
conscience  o'  ony  o'  those  concerned  but  it's  little 
wonder  that  the  farmers  o'  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 
had  tae  be  satisfied  wi'  seventy-five  cents  for  their  wheat, 
last  winter. 

Hooever,  what  I'm  drivin'  at  is  juist  tae  show  what 
like  changes  hae  come  tae  us  in  the  coorse  o'  the  years. 
Sae  far  as  wages  go  the  difference  has  been  juist  aboot  as 
great  on  the  farm  as  it  has  been  in  the  toon.  Forty 
years  back  the  regular  day's  pay  for  an  able-bodied  man 
was  fifty  cents  a  day,  alang  wi'  his  board.  And  he  had 
tae  be  on  the  job  at  sunrise  in  the  lang  days  o'  the  simmer 
and  he  never  quit  till  dark,  unless  there  was  some  special 
reason  for  it. 

When  a  farmer  had  tae  hire  a  girl,  tae  help  his  wife 
wi'  the  wark  in  the  hoose,  he  paid  her  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  month.  And  I've  kenned  o'  them  warkin'  oot  in  the 
fields,  in  their  spare  time,  at  that.  They  used  tae  tell 
o'  one  auld  chap  that  sent  over  tae  his  neibors  for 
change  for  a  quarter  when  the  time  cam'  tae  settle  up 
wi'  the  hired  girl.  He  owed  her  foor  dollars  and  fifteen 
cents  and  he  had  na  mind  tae  cheat  himsel'  oot  o'  the 
dime  by  callin'  it  an  even  quarter. 

It  hasna  been  muckle  like  that  on  the  farm  for  the 
last  few  years,  whatever.  As  for  hired  girls,  na  farmer's 
wife  kens  what  they  look  like,  ony  mair.  They've 
practically  gone  oot  o'  existence  and  ye  might  hunt  them 
wi'  dogs  for  a  week  wi'oot  ever  gettin'  sign  o'  a  track. 

As  for  the  hired  farm-hand,  ye  might  be  able  tae  get 
hauld  o'  one,  gin  ye  were  easy  tae  please  and  had  the 
price,  but  it  would  be  necessary  for  ye  tae  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  it  wasn't  yersel'  that  was  boss. 

There's  as  muckle  change  in  the  case  o'  the  preachers 
and  the  school  teachers.  The  first  meenister  we  had 
in  these  parts  got  na  salary  at  all.  He  had  a  piece  o' 
land  like  the  rest  o'  the  settlers  and  made  his  livin'  off 
that.  It  took  him  all  his  time,  na  doot,  havin'  tae  get 
up  his  sermons  and  all,  but  he  made  oot,  one  way  and 
anither.  Once  in  a  while  his  congregation  would  mak' 
him  a  donation  o'  things  they  didna  need  for  themsel's 
and  gin  there  happened  tae  be  onything  in  what  they 
brought  him  that  was  ony  guid  he  was  that  much  ahead. 

Later  on,  when  they  got  a  wee  bit  mair  civilized  and 
money  began  tae  mak'  its  appearance  in  the  country,  they 
cam  tae  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  na  mair  than 
fair  tae  give  their  preacher  forty  pounds  a  year  in  the 
way  o'  wages  for  what  he  was  supposed  tae  be  doing  for 
them. 

Noo-a-days,  gin  we  dinna  gie  oor  preachers  a 
couple  a'  thousand  dollars  a  year,  alang  wi'  a  free  hoose 
and  some  ither  odds  and  ends,  we  hae  a  sort  o'  a  guilty 
feelin,'  as  though  we  were  lettin'  them  starve  tae  death. 


Founded  1866 

As  tae  oor  teachers,  they  get  as  muckle  for  a  month's 
wark  noo  as  they  used  tae  earn  in  a  year.  And  they  did 
a  lot  o'  extra  labor  at  that  time,  in  the  way  o'  trouncing 
the  youngsters,  that  they  seem  tae  get  oot  o'  daein'  at  the 
present  time.  I  dinna  ken  the  reason  for  this  unless  it's 
because  the  lads  and  the  lassies  o'  the  Twentieth  Century 
hae  changed,  alang  wi'  everything  else.  I  hope  that's 
it,  for  there  was  plenty  o'  room  for  improvement,  a'richt 
enough.  They  say  that  there's  naething  sae  liable  tae 
change  as  Women,  Wind  and  Fortune,  but  I  dinna 
see  why  the  youngsters  canna  change  as  weel.  As  oar 
auld  preacher  said  once:  "that  would  be  one  o'  the 
signs  o'  the  Millenium." 


Nature's  Diary. 

By  A.  Brooker  Klugh,  M.  A.,  ' 
One  of  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  floral  procession  is 
the  Hepatica,  which  lifts  its  delicately  tinted  blossoms 
amid  the  bronzed  leaves  of  a  prevous  year.  Like  all 
early-flowering  plants  the  Hepatica  gets  ready  for 
an  early  start  by  laying  up  a  supply  of  food  during  the 
previous  season,  and  storing  this  up  in  the  crown.  The 
flower-buds  also  develop  in  the  autumn  and  curled 
tightly  up  in  the  centre  of  the  plant  they  pass  the  winter 
and  await  the  first  sunny  smile  of  spring. 

The  leaves  which  have  passed  the  winter  under  the 
snow  are  purple  beneath  and  beautifully  tinted  and  mot- 
tled with  purple,  bronze  and  green  above.  At  the  time 
the  plant  is  flowering  it  puts  out  new  leaves,  which 
manufacture  food  as  long  as  sufficient  light  is  able  to 
reach  them  between  the  expanding  leaves  of  the  trees 
overhead. 

The  flowers  of  the  Hepatica  are  white,  pink  or 
lavender,  the  colored  parts  being  really  sepals  and 
numbering  from  six  to  twelve.  The  three  green  leaflets, 
which  form  the  outer  envelope  of  the  flower  and  which 
look  like  sepals,  are  really  bracts,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  borne  a  little  distance  below  the 
flower.  At  night  and  on  dark  days  the  young  blossoms 
close,  but  when  they  become  older  they  remain  open 
all  the  time.  Thus  the  flowers  which  bear  pollen  are 
closed  at  times  when  bees  are  not  about,  but  after  they 
have  shed  their  pollen  they  remain  open  since  they  no 
longer  need  to  protect  the  stamens. 

The  Hepatica  is  in  many  localities  known  as  the 
Mayflower  but  this  name  is  open  to  two  chief  objections 
— its  main  period  of  flowering  does  not  fall  in  May, 
but  in  April,  and  name  Mayflower  is  pre-empted  by 
another  species,  a  plant  which  really  blooms  in  May 
and  which  is  also  called  the  Trailing  Arbitus. 

The  Phoebe  is  with  us  once  again  and  its  cheery 
song  "Phoebe-phoebe-phree  u-ree-phoebe"  sounds  from 
bridge  and  garden  and  orchard.  This  species  is  one  of  the 
Flycatchers,  that  is  it  belongs  to  the  family  Tyrannidae, 
a  group  of  birds  of  medium  or  small  size  with  bills  some- 
what flattened  and  hooked  at  the  extreme  tip.  Most  of 
the  Flycatchers  look  a  good  deal  alike,  as  they  are  nearly 
all  gray  or  olive-gray  above,  and  whitish,  more  or  less 
suffused  with  olive,  beneath,  and  they  are  among  the 
hardest  birds  to  recognize  specifically  by  appearance 
alone.  Each  species  has,  however,  characteristic  calls, 
song,  or  attitudes  which  enable  the  student  of  birds 
to  identify  it.  Thus  the  song  of  the  Phoebe  is  unmistak- 
able, and  it  has  the  peculiar  habit  of  wagging  its  tail, 
not  up  and  down,  but  sideways. 

The  Phoebe  has  quite  a  wide  range  in  Canada.  It 
occurs  sparingly  in  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  is  common  in  parts  of  New  Brunswick. 
In  western  Quebec  and  in  Ontario  it  is  very  common,  and 
is  common  in  many  localities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta. 

The  Phoebe  is  one  of  our  most  familiar  birds,  as  it  is 
not  a  species  of  the  deep  woods,  but  takes  up  its  abode 
about  the  habitations  of  man.  In  fact  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  found  only  along  rivers  and  on 
the  shores  of  lakes,  where  it  builds  its  nest  on  ledges  of 
rock  and  in  some  cases  on  the  ends  of  fallen  logs  which 
overhang  the  water  or  among  the  roots  of  an  up-turned 
tree.  Its  favorite  nesting-sites  in  settled  districts 
are  on  the  timbers  imdeifr,  bridge,  or  in  an  out-house. 
The  nest  is  composed^^^rass,  rootlets  and  mud  and  is 
decorated  on  the  exterior  with  moss.  The  eggs  are  from 
four  to  five  in  number  and  are  pure  white. 

The  Phoebe  raises  two  broods  in  the  season,  and  not 
only  does  it  use  the  same  nest  for  these  two  broods  but  it 
returns  to  this  nest  year  after  year.  Before  laying  each 
set  of  eggs  it  adds  an  additional  layer  to  the  nest,  which 
in  the  course  of  time  attains  a  considerable  height. 

Since  the  Phoebe  lives  in  such  close  association  with 
man,  its  economic  status  is  of  much  interest.  Its  food 
consists  of  90  per  cent,  animal  matter,  which  is  made  up 
of  insects,  with  a  few  spiders  and  thousand-legs.  Of  the  in- 
sects taken  the  majority  belong  to  the  order  Hymenoptera 
to  which  the  bees,  wasps,  ants,  sawflies,  gallflies,  etc., 
belong.  Beetles  coming  second,  and  bugs  (Hemiptera) 
ranking  third.  When  we  find  a  bird  eating  many 
Hymenoptera  we  have  to  ascertain  what  particular 
species  are  taken  in  the  largest  numbers,  as  some  of  the 
insects  of  this  order  are  very  beneficial  because  they  are 
parasitic  upon  other  insects.  In  the  case  of  the  Phoebe 
we  find  that  while  it  takes  a  few  of  these  beneficial 
species  it  takes  many  more  of  the  injurious  or  neutral 
species  of  this  order.  Among  the  beetles  taken  are 
many  injurious  species,  such  as  that  troublesome  garden 
pest  the  Cucumber  Beetle.  The  main  food  of  the 
nestlings  consists  of  young  grasshoppers.  Thus  on  the 
whole  the  Phoebe  is  decidedly  beneficial  and  is  a  most 
desirable  tenant  of  the  farm. 


Use  plenty  of  lubricating  oil  on  the  implements 
and  save  the  wear  and  tear  on  horses  and  machinery. 


April  27,  1922 
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Reasoning  Out  the  Farm  Program. 


THERE  are  two  methods  of  arriving  at  a  program 
for  the  season,  and  a  well-defined  code  of  rules 
which  might  be  termed  the  by-laws  of  the  farm. 
One  way  is  to  accept  traditional  practice  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  the  only  and  best  method  for  that  particular 
district.  In  support  of  the  plan  so  chosen,  one  can 
argue  that  the  present  generation,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  perhaps,  are  all  farming  thus,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  see  that  it  is  right  because  their  fathers  before 
them  established  and  followed  the  same  plan.  The 
other  method,  and  the  one  we  propose  to  champion  in 
this  article,  involves  a  study  of  the  adaptability  of 
the  farm  for  the  various  crops,  a  survey  of  available 
markets,  co-relation  between  live  stock  maintained 
and  crops  grown,  adoption  of  rotations  in  keeping 
with  the  needs  of  the  farm  and  available  labor,  plans 
to  ensure  against  feed  shortage  in  the  summer,  and  a 
general  review  of  the  whole  situation  as  it  pertains  to 
the  management  of  a  farm  and  marketing  of  its  products. 
Such  a  task  need  not  be  attacked  and  mastered  every 
season.  After  one  decides  upon  a  general  policy  the 
problems  arising  each  year 
are,  by  comparison,  mere 
details. 

Too  many  farms  ap- 
pear like  a  ship  without  a 
rudder;  there  is  no  con- 
tinuity in  the  cropping 
system  followed,  nor  any 
apparent  aim  at  increas- 
ing the  productivity  of  the 
plant.  There  are  farms 
where  no  attempt  is  made 
to  correlate  the  cropping 
system  and  the  kinds  or 
numbers  of  live  stock 
kept.  Failure  to  take 
these  things  into  » con- 
sideration lessens  the  re- 
turns materially,  even  in 
favorable  years. 

In  the  first  place,  one 
should  specialize  more  or 
less  in  what  the  farm  will 
best  produce.  Some  farms 
are  particularly  adapted 
for  stock  raising,  being 
well  watered  and  capable 
of  producing  lush 
pastures.  Others  produce 

one  crop  about  as  well  as  another,  thus  being  ideal  for 
mixed  farming  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  On 
some  farms  there  are  special  fields  suitable  for  such 
crops  as  fruit,  potatoes,  beans,  beets,  etc.  When  such 
is  the  case,  more  of  these  cash  crops  can  advisedly  be 
grown.  The  secret  of  successful  farming  is  to  know 
the  soil  and  grow  what  will  do  best  on  it,  then  market 
the  product  through  the  most  profitable  channel, 
whether  it  be  live  stock  or  direct  selling  agencies. 

Crops  and  Live  Stock. 
Taking  the  100-acre  farm  as  a  basis,  there  should 
be  a  certain  relationship  between  the  acreage  of  the 
different  crops  grown  and  the  number  of  head  of  live 
stock  kept.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
tillable  soil  and  its  productivity  varies  so  much  in 
different  sections,  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down.  The  point  to'keep  in  mind  is  to  grow  sufficient 
of  the  right  kind  of  roughage  to  supply  the  stock  kept, 
and  as  the  yield  of  roughage  increases  the  number  of 
head  of  live  stock  can  be  increased.  Clovers  and  silage 
make  a  splendid  combination  for  feeding  all  classes  of 
stock.  It  is  advisable  to  grow  considerable  grain,  but 
concentrates  can  be  purchased  to  better  advantage  than 
roughage.  Feeds,  like  oil 
cake,  bran,  shorts  and 
cottonseed,  can  be  used 
with  home-grown  feeds 
to  balance  the  ration. 
If  plenty  of  grain  and 
concentrates  can  be  grown 
at  home,  so  much  the 
better,  but  the  well- 
stocked  100  -  acre  farm 
often  permits  the  pur- 
chase of  concentrates  to 
advantage.  They  add  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  so  increase  its  ability 
to  yield  bigger  crops  that 
the  live  stock  can  be 
gradually  increased  in 
numbers.  Keeping  the 
number  of  live  stock 
below  the  average  main- 
taining ability  of  the 
farm,  just  to  be  safe,  is 
not  a  progressive  policy, 
for  the  farm  will  not 
increase  in  productive- 
ness. Keeping  the  farm 
well  stocked  and  occasion- 
ally buying  some  grain  or 
concentrates  tends  to  in- 
crease the  fertility  and 


make  it  possible  to  feed  more  and  still  more  animals. 
Profits  come  from  big  yields,  rather  than  from  large 
acreages. 

Crop  Rotations. 

It  is  amazing  how  many  farms  are  "just  worked,"  as 
one  might  say,  without  any  regard  to  systematic  crop- 
ping. A  suitable  crop  rotation  is  the  first  definite 
plan  to  work  out  and  establish  on  any  farm.  The 
system  may  be  upset  or  disturbed  by  inclement  weather, 
frost,  late  seedings,  failure  of  seeds  to  catch,  etc.,  but 
with  it  all  the  well-run  farm  still  has  a  system  of  cropping 
that  controls  the  weeds,  maintains  fertility,  keeps  the 
soil  in  good  physical  condition,  and  supplies  the  various 
grains  and  roughages  in  the  proper  proportions  to  meet 
requirements. 

The  average  100-acre  farm  should  maintain  at  least 
four  horses,  eight  or  ten  cows  with  young  growing  female 
stock,  two  brood  sows,  and  the  other  smaller  or  less 
important  inhabitants  of  the  farmyard,  such  as  fowl, 
etc.  Heifers,  progeny  of  the  herd,  should  be  reared, 
but  it  might  be  found  expedient  to  sell  half  the  pigs 


Many  Prefer  Spring  Plowing  for  Corn. 

at  weaning  age,  bringing  the  remainder  to  maturity 
at  six  or  seven  months.  The  farm  so  stocked  would 
be  divided  roughly  in  the  following  proportions:  Hay, 
25  acres;  grain,  25  acres;  wheat,  cash  or  miscellaneous 
crops,  10  acres;  hoe  crops  (silage  or  roots),  10  acres; 
pasture,  rough  land,  yards,  paddocks,  etc.,  30  acres. 
The  foregoing  is  an  approximate  division  of  the  farm 
into  the  various  proportions  so  as  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary roughage  and  as  much  grain  and  cash  crops  as 
possible.  The  next  consideration  is  that  of  suitable 
rotations.  At  Weldwood  Farm  we  follow  a  com- 
bination three  and  four-year  rotation,  which  runs  in 
the  following  order:  First  year,  hoe  crop;  second  year, 
grain  (seeded  down);  third  year,  hay  or  pasture;  fourth 
year,  hay  or  pasture.  The  deciding  element  which 
determines  whether  the  field  will  be  carried  over  to  the 
fourth  year  as  hay  or  pasture  in  this  rotation  is  the 
sweet  clover,  which  is  usually  pastured  or  used  for 
hay  and  then  broken  up  for  wheat.  Where  ordinary 
clover  and  timothy  appear  in  the  rotation  they  are 
carried  over  the  fourth  year  for  hay  or  pasture,  thus 
making  part  of  the  farm  under  a  four-year  and  part 
under  a  three-year  rotation.  A  straight  three-year 
rotation  would  give  too  much  hoe  crop  on  the  average 


A  25-Acre  Field  of  Oats  on  a  New  Brunswick  Farm. 


farm,  as  it  would  in  our  case,  but  the  wheat  field  which 
is  broken  up  early,  cultivated  and  fertilized,  takes  the 
place  of  the  hoe  crop  and  makes  the  system  of  rotation 
suitable  for  our  conditions. 

The  three-year  rotation  is  well  suited  for  intensive 
farming;  especially  where  soiling  crops  are  used.  It  is 
more  easily  observed  where  sufficient  rough  _  land  is 
available  to  serve  as  pasture.  It  is  the  rotation  that 
supplies  the  greatest  amount  of  forage  for  live-stock- 
feeding  purposes.  The  three-year  rotation  can  be 
practiced  on  practically  any  farm  manned  with  two 
men  during  the  summer.  The  principle  of  the  three- 
year  rotation  is  as  follows:  First  year,  hoe  crop;  second 
year,  grain  (seeded  down);  third  year,  clover  hay  or 
pasture. 

Where  labor  is  not  so  plentiful  the  four-year  rotation 
would,  perhaps,  be  found  most  suitable.  This  would 
work  out  in  the  following  order:  First  year,  hoe  crop; 
second  year,  grain  (seeded  down);  third  year,  clover  hay 
(two  crops,  or  the  second  crop  for  seed);  fourth  year, 
hay  or  pasture. 

A  still  less  intensive 
sys  tern  is  a  rotation  ex- 
tending over  five  years, 
thus:  First  year,  hoe  crop; 
second  year,  grain;  third 
year,  clover  hay;  fourth 
year,  timothy  hay  or 
pasture,  (the  field  is 
broken  up  in  August,  top 
worked  and  ridged  up  in 
preparation  for  s  p  r  i  n  g 
grain);  fifth  year,  grain. 
Seed  down  with  clover, 
which  is  allowed  to  grow 
to  be  turned  under  the 
following  spring  when  the 
hoe  crop  is  corn.  This 
rotation  has  been  proven 
a  good  one  at  the  Central 
Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa.  One-fifth  of  the 
land  is  in  hoe  crop,  two- 
fifths  in  grain,  one-fifth 
in  clover  hay,  and  one- 
fifth  in  timothy  hay  or 
pasture.  It  supplies  a 
relatively  larger  propor- 
tion of  grain  to  roots  and 
hay  than  the  ordinary 
three  or  four-course  rotation,  which  would  commend  it 
to  some. 

Enough  has  been  said  regarding  rotations  to  point 
the  way  in  selecting  one  suitable  for  individual  circum- 
stances. Any  of  these  can  be  modified  or  extended,  and 
thus  made  adaptable  to  the  farm  in  question. 

In  communities  where  farms  are  laid  out  with  sixty- 
rod  fronts,  which  means  that  the  holding  is  practically 
seven-eighths  of  a  mile  long,  the  back  fields  might 
advantageously  be  worked  according  to  a  system 
differing  from  that  applied  to  the  front  fields.  Alfalfa 
and  pasture  would  work  in  most  conveniently  in  the 
back  fields,  or  they  might  be  tilled  according  to  a  plan 
which  practically  eliminates  the  hoe  crop  and  emphasizes 
hay  and  pasture.  Farms  laid  out  with  eighty-rod 
fronts  do  not  present  the  difficulties  similar  to  those 
common  to  the  "long-hundred." 

Pastures. 

Too  much  land  in  Eastern  Canada  is  left  down  to 
pasture  which,  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer, 
is  simply  one  big  field  in  which  the  live  stock  may  take 
exercise  and  fight  flies.  The  permanent  pasture  is  a 
delusion  on  most  Ontario  farms,  for  it  provides  feed 

only  in  the  spring  and 
fall.  During  July  and 
August  it  is  burnt  brown 
and  affords  practically  no 
sustenance.  There  are 
exceptions,  of  course,  in 
some  good  grass  districts, 
but  in  Eastern  Ontario 
particularly,  farmers 
would  profit  greatly  by 
some  policy  that  pro- 
vided for  succulent  sum- 
mer feed.  The  summer 
silo  is  one  solution  of  the 
problem;  soiling  crops  is 
another,  but  this  entails 
considerable  labor.  Sweet 
clover  pastures  cannot  be 
advocated  too  enthusi- 
astically in  Eastern  On- 
tario and  Western 
Quebec.  During  the 
drought  in  Eastern  On- 
tario last  summer  we  saw 
cattle  and  sheep  grazing 
contentedly  on  sweet 
clover  pasture,  while  in 
near-by  fields  the  live 
stock  were  roaming  about 
looking  anxiously  for  feed, 
Continued  on  page  575. 
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THE  HORSE. 


Corns— Their  Cause  and  Correction. 

By  Don  H.  Love,  Middlesex  County,  Ontario.' 

A  corn  is  a  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  through  which 
a  small  amount  of  dark  red  blood  escapes  through  the 
sole,  generally  above  the  heel.  Corns  are  most  commonly 
found  on  the  front  feet,  and  invariably  on  the  inside 
heel.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  horse 
hits  his  heels  of  the  front  feet  first  in  locomotion,  and  the 
toes  of  the  hind  feet  come  in  contact  with  the  ground 
first. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  front  feet  to  carry  the  great 
weight  of  the  horse's  body,  and  they  are  the  first  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground.  The  heels  of  the  front  feet 
grow  faster  than  those  of  the  hind  feet,  which  makes 
more  sole  growth ;  also  the  bars  of  the  front  feet  are  more 
prominent  than  those  of  the  hind  feet,  which  tends  to  a 
greater  growth  of  excess  and  dead  sole.  This  fills  in  the 
quarters  and  presses  against  the  shoe,  and  causes  a  corn. 

There  are  a  great  many  defects  arising  from  improper 
shoeing  and  improper  care  of  the  horse's  feet.  One 
frequent  cause  of  defect  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
horse  owners  to  expect  too  much  wear  from  the  shoes, 
and  too  many  re-settings  of  the  shoe. 

Corns  are  generally  caused  by  improper  shoeing  on 
the  part  of  the  blacksmith,  and  pure  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  horse  owner,  by  leaving  the  shoes  on  too  long. 
When  shoes  are  left  too  long  the  heels  become  grown 
full  of  dead  sole  between  the  wall  and  bars.  As  the 
wall  and  heels  grow  out  properly  the  toe  also  grows  out 
in  length.  This  carriers  the  shoe  ahead  with  it,  which 
lets  the  heels  of  a  short  shoe  drop  in  on  the  quarters. 
In  this  position  the  shoe  is  likely  to  cause  a  rupture  of 
the  blood  vessels  inside  the  quarters,  and  a  corn  is  the 
result. 

When  not  properly  attended  to  corns  are  very  sensitive 
and  make  the  horse  lame.  However,  with  a  little  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  shoer,  and  common  sense  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  in  not  neglecting  the  horse's  feet,  the  prob- 
lem of  corns  can  be  overcome. 

Remove  the  old  shoe  and  after  dressing  down  the 
foot  properly,  select  a  shoe  which  has  plenty  of  length. 
Turn  up  a  common  block  heel  calk  on  the  branch  of  the 
shoe  at  the  sound  heel.  Then  flatten  out  the  end  branch 
of  the  other  shoe  heel  by  forming  a  flat  surface  about 
two  inches  across.  After  which  try  your  shoe  to  the 
foot  and  mark  with  a  crayon  the  length  of  the  hoof  heel 
on  the  shoe  and  heat  and  bend  the  heel  in  over  the  frog. 
To  get  a  heel  calk  to  correspond  with  the  opposite  heel, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  toe  calk  the  proper 
height  and  weld  on  the  side  of  the  heel  of  the  shoe  that 
you  have  turned  in,  to  form  the  corresponding  heel 
calks.  You  now  have  the  heels  and  the  half-bar  formed. 
Next  you  will  just  weld  on  a  common  toe  calk  at  the  toe 
and  by  punching  the  shoe  for  the  nails  you  have  a  com- 
plete half-bar  shoe. 

The  reason  for  recommending  a  half-bar  shoe,  as 
above  mentioned,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  will,  in 
most  cases,  overcome  the  corn  trouble.  With  one  heel 
calk  turned  up  as  a  common  calk  and  with  the  toe  calk 
welded  on  to  form  the  heel  calk,  on  the  side  of  the  half 
bar  extending  out  behind  the  shoe  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  common  heel  on  the  other  quarter,  yo.u 
have  the  appearance  of  a  Common  calked  shoe,  as  used 
on  the  sound  foot,  when  the  feet  are  on  the  ground. 
A  great  many  horsemen  are  opposed  to  bar  shoes  as  they 
believe  buyers  and  other  people  think  the  feet  must  be 
wrong.  Such  is  not  the  case  for  the  full-bar  shoe  is  the 
only  proper  shoe  for  any  road  horse. 

The  use  of  a  full-bar  shoe  has  proven  a  greater  success 
than  that  of  a  half-bar,  as  there  is  a  better  distribution 
of  the  weight  upon  the  full  bar;  in  fact,  the  full-bar  shoe 
is  at  all  times  the  proper  road  shoe,  for  it  distributes  the 
weight  equally,  that  is  if  properly  put  on.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  frog  was  to  receive  a  portion  of  the- weight 
transmitted  through  the  feet;  also,  with  a  bar  shoe  the 
foot  is  allowed  more  elasticity,  which  is  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  feet.  When  the  horse  raises  his 
foot  the  hoof  contracts,  and  as  he  places  it  on  the  ground 
again  it  expands.  By  doing  so  it  causes  the  grooves 
worn  in  the  inside  of  the  shoe  at  the  heels,  which  are 
found  on  healthy  feet. 

When  dealing  specifically  with  corns  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  are  three  different  kinds, 
namely,  the  dry  corn,  the  supurating  corn  and  the 
chronic  corn.  In  the  case  of  a  dry  corn  there  is  no  great 
need  of  alarm,  as  they  seldom  lame  the  horse.  In  any 
event  they  should  be  looked  after  and  the  shoeing  done 
properly.  Supurating  corns  are  usually  accompanied 
by  lameness,  and  contain  pus,  and  they  should  have 
professional  treatment  by  a  veterinarian.  Chronic 
corns  are  those  large,  red  spots  in  the  quarters.  They 
are  difficult  to  treat  and  can  only  be  helped  by  proper 
dressing  of  the  hoofs,  by  keeping  the  quarters  well 
pared  out,  and  leaving  the  bars  in  the  quarters  of  the 
hoofs.  Leave  a  good  bar  support  and  don't  lower  the 
heels  of  the  hoof  too  much.  The  full-bar  shoe  should 
be  used  with  a  uniform  bearing  all  around  the  sole.- 

After  the  shoe  has  been  nailed  on  and  the  job  finished, 
a  dressing  for  the  corns  could  be  used  with  good  results. 
One  treatment  recommended  is  to  apply  a  few  drops  of 
butter  of  antimony. 

In  a  case  where  the  sole  and  heels  are  weak,  and  there 
is  an  extensive  lameness  due  to  the  corn,  I  would  advise 
the  use  of  a  leather  pad,  cut  the  size  of  the  shoe,  and  a, 
dressing  of  cotton  batting  saturated  in  pure  pine  tar. 
Cover  the  sole  with  the  dressing  and  then  nail  on  the 
leather  pad  and  shoe.  After  this  pack  the  back  of  the 
frog  with  cotton  to  prevent  dirt  and  gravel  working  in. 

I  would  like  to  impress  upon  readers  the  advisability 


of  using  a  shoe  the  proper  size,  length  and  weight,  and 
furthermore  the  proper  care  of  the  shod  feet. 


A  Half-bar  Shoe.  A  Full-bar  Shoe. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Bluestone  and  Molasses  for  Foul  in 
the  Foot. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  go  into  a  herd  and  see  one  or 
more  of  the  cattle  hardly  able  to  move  around,  owing  to  a 
sore  foot.  The  foot  swells,  which  causes  the  clouts  to 
spread  apart,  and  between  the  clouts  the  flesh  looks 
angry,  owing  to  inflammation.  This  causes  a  great 
deal  of  pain  and  the  animal  loses  rapidly  in  condition. 
The  trouble  is  known  as  foul  in  the  foot  and  has  in 
many  cases  not  responded  readily  to  treatment.  The 
writer  has  poulticed,  bathed,  and  used  disinfectants  on 
an  animal's  foot  for  weeks  before  recovery  took  place. 
Recently  one  of  the  herd  at  Weldwood  was  suffering 
from  the  trouble.  It  would  lie  in  the  stall  most  of  the 
time,  and  refused  to  clean  up  its  feed.  The  clouts  were 
spread  apart  by  the  swelling,  which  extended  up  to  the 
ankle.  When  the  foot  was  at  its  worst,  Ross  Martin- 
dale  a  "Farmer's  Advocate"  subscriber,  happened  to 
visit  the  farm  and  suggested  using  bluestone  and 
molasses.  As  our  previous  methods  of  treatment  had 
been  slow  to  effect  a  cure,  we  readily  tried  the  suggested 
remedy.  We  could  not  get  powdered  bluestone  at  the 
drug  store,  so  we  were  obliged  to  take  the  lump  form. 
By  heating  these  lumps  of  bluestone  on  the  stove  the 
moisture  was  evaporated  off  and  there  was  no  trouble 
in  powdering  the  material.  Enough  molasses  was 
used  with  the  bluestone  to  make  it  of  the  consistency 
of  a  medium  thick  salve.    One-half  pound  of  bluestone 


A  Well-matched  Farm  Team. 

They  weigh  over  3,600  lbs.    Owned  by  J.  A.  Hodgson, 
Larabton  Co.,  Ont. 

and  about  a  pound  of  thick  molasses  made  enough  salve 
for  four  applications.  The  diseased  part  was  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  applying  the  salve,  and  then  the  foot  was 
wrapped  up  and  tied  in  a  sack.  Four  applications 
effected  a  cure,  ■  while  in  less  than  a  week  the  animal 
was  eating  as  heartily  as  ever  and  the  lameness  was  about 
gone.  The  remedy  is  inexpensive,  easy  to  apply,  and, 
in  our  case,  effected  a  quick  cure. 


Docking  and  Castrating  the  Lambs. 

Docking  of  lambs  is  more  generally  practiced  now 
than  it  used  to  be,  but  many  more  flock  owners  would 
gain  if  they  castrated  all  male  lambs  not  intended  for 
breeding  purposes.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  economical 
gains  to  castrate  the  male  lambs  as  it  is  with  pigs. 
Men  who  would  not  think  of  leaving  the  male  pigs 
entire  never  give  a  thought  to  the  lambs.  But  when 
marketing  it  is  found  that  the  entire  lambs  are  not  so 
heavy  for  their  age  as  the  wethers,  and  the  price  is  not  so 
favorable.  Buck  lambs  will  not  settle  down  and  feed 
as  contentedly  as  wethers.  The  best  time  to  perform 
the  operation  is  when  the  lambs  are  from  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  old.  At  that  age  they  are  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  shock  and  there  is  less  danger  than  if  they  are 
left  until  older.    It  is  important  that  the  knife  be 


disinfected  and  that  the  operator  have  clean  hands"" 
The  chief  danger  is  from  the  wound  becoming  infected.^ 
The  common  practice  is  to  cut  off  the  lower  end  of  the% 
scrotum,  which  exposes  the  testicles.  These  are 
drawn  out  one  at  a  time  with  the  cord  attached.  It- 
may  be  necessary  to  use  pinchers  in  pulling  out  the 
testicle  and  cord.  It  is  advisable  to  apply  some  dis- 
infectant to  the  wound  after  the  operation,  to  hasten 
healing  and  prevent  any  bad  effects  from  dirt.  Failure! 
to  operate  results  in  many  flock  owners  not  getting  top'^ 
price  for  their  lambs. 

Docking  of  lambs  is  not  a  difficult  operation  and 
should  never  be  overlooked,  if  from  nothing  but  the 
appearance  standpoint.  The  undocked  lamb  collects 
more  filth  on  its  hind  quarters  than  does  the  docked 
lamb.  By  use  of  a  sharp  knife  the  tail  may  be  removed, 
at  a  joint  about  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  body. 
The  loose  skin  covering  the  tail  should  be  shoved  up 
towards  the  body  so  that  when  the  tail  is  removed  the 
loose  skin  will  cover  the  stub.  Special  pinchers  which, 
are  heated  are  sometimes  used.  The  searing  tends  to 
prevent  bleeding.  Sometimes  one  may  experience  a 
severe  case  of  bleeding,  but  if  a  string  is  tied  tightly 
around  the  butt  of  the  tail  there  will  be  little  loss  of 
blood.  It  is  well  to  watch  the  lambs  for  a  few  hours 
after  the  operation.  It  may  be  beneficial  to  apply 
some  disinfectant  to  the  wound. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  for  not  docking  lambs. 
It  may  cause  suffering  just  at  the  time  but  the 
absence  of  a  long  tail  which  collects  dirt,  is  of  advantage 
to  the  lamb  later  on.  As  for  castrating,  no  commercial 
flock  owner  who  has  his  own  interests  at  heart  will  fail 
to  operate  when  the  lambs  are  around  two  weeks  old. 
The  man  who  only  keeps  a  few  sheep  and  fattens  the 
lambs  in  the  fall  cannot  afford  not  to  castrate  the  male 
lambs.  If  necessary  the  wethers  can  be  carried  over 
until  winter  when  the  market  is  usually  a  good  deal 
stronger  than  when  the  rush  of  marketing  is  on  in  the 
fall. 


A  Good  Start  is  Important. 

No  matter  what  business  a  man  is  engaged  in,  his 
success  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  start  he  gets. 
This  applies  to  the  live-stock  business  as  much  as  to 
any  other.  The  trouble  is  that  it  requires  so  much 
capital  to  start  farming,  and  the  average  young  man 
has  so  little  of  it,  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  paying  a  big  price  in  order  to  secure  a  real  good 
foundation  cow.  There  is  a  tendency  to  start  with 
several  head  of  comparatively  inferior  animals 'just 
because  half  a  dozen  can  be  purchased  for  about  what 
two  or  three  good  ones  would  cost.  It  would  be  better 
in  the  end  to  start  with  a  smaller  herd,  provided  the 
individuals  were  good.  In  too  many  cases  they  never 
get  away  from  the  poor  class  of  stock  they  start  with. 
They  may  have  good  farms  and  grow  heavy  crops,  but 
the  stuff  is  marketed  through  poor  producing  animals. 
Better  far  to  start  with  a  small  but  good  herd  or  flock, 
than  with  a  larger  but  inferior  one.  Of  course,  a  person 
can  start  with  rather  inferior  stuff  and  gradually  work 
into  something  better  through  the  use  of  good  sires 
and  carefully  selecting  and  culling  the  females.  Some 
working  along  these  lines,  have  in  ten  or  twelve  years 
built  up  a  really  creditable  herd  that  is  giving  satis- 
factory returns,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  many  who 
start  with  low-grade  stock  make  little  or  no  progress. 

Two  neighbors  were  reminiscently  reviewing  past 
experiences.  One  claimed  he  had  had  bad  luck  all 
through  his  farming  experience,  and  had  never  been 
able  to  get  ahead;  his  neighbor  had  evidently  been 
more  fortunate'.  Their  farms  were  similar  as  to  fertility, 
drainage,  buildings,  etc.,  and  at  the  start  both  had 
purchased  grade  cows.  The  one  who  attributed  his 
failure  to  get  ahead  to  bad  luck  could  more  truthfully 
have  attributed  it  to  poor  judgment  in  handling  his 
farm  and  stock.  To  start  off  with,  he  would  not  see 
the  advantage  in  paying  the  service  fee  required  for 
the  use  of  a  high-class  sire.  The  dollar  or  dollar-and- 
a-half  service  fee  was  his  limit,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  progeny  was  of  as  small  a  calibre.  His 
neighbor,  on  the  other  hand,  while  starting  with  cows 
of  no  better  quality,  did  not  hesitate  to  pay  as  high  as 
ten  or  fifteen  dollars  of  a  service  fee  for  the  sire  which 
he  thought  would  mate  well  with  his  cows.  The  result 
was  gradual  improvement,  as  the  best  females  were 
always  retained  in  the  breeding  herd.  The  ability  of 
the  two  men  in  handling  stock  was  also  considerably 
different.  The  one  was  not  only  a  better  feeder  but 
could  more  readily  detect  symptoms  of  ailments  in  his 
stock,  and  by  using  first-aid  treatment  prevented  serious 
loss.  To  a  certain  extent  the  same  principle  war- 
applied  throughout  the  entire  farm  operations,  the  one 
man  being  afraid  to  pay  the  price  for  something  which 
was  inevitably  superior  to  what  he  had,  preferring  to 
follow  the  old  methods  rather  than  adopt  the  new. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  a  more  favorable 
time  for  a  person  to  get  a  start  in  good  live  stock  at  a 
reasonable  price.  In  following  the  sales  held  during 
the  past  winter  it  was  noticed  that  excellent  cows, 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  which  were  heavy  in  calf,  to 
the  service  of  a  good  bull,  were  not  nearly  so  eagerly 
sought  after  as  were  yearling  and  two-year-old  heifers. 
At  the  price  which  some  of  these  older  cows  were  knocked 
down  at  they  would  have  been  a  splendid  buy  for  some- 
one wishing  to  start  in  pure-bred  stock.  Very  often 
some  of  the  older  animals  give  better  returns  than  the 
younger  ones.  When  starting  out  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  herd  one  should  consider  the  future  market  rather 
than  consider  only  the  initial  cost,  and  remember  that 
a  high-priced  cow,  if  she  is  a  good  one  is  a  better  invest- 
ment than  three  or  four  animals  at  half  the  price. 
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THE  FARM. 


Plant  a  tree  or  a  shrub. 


Dull  coulters  and  blunt  cultivator  teeth  do  not  go 
with  efficient  farming. 

Harrowing  grain  and  corn  after  it  is  up  requires 
courage,  but  it  is  a  good  practice  nevertheless. 

A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place 
is  a  good  motto  to  keep  before  one  during  the  rush  of 
seeding. 

Every  farmer  should  be  an  experimenter  on  a  small 
scale.  Every  farm  has  its  own  problems  which  experts 
and  experiment  stations  cannot  solve. 

Time  can  be  saved  by  having  the  gates  leading  from 
the  lane  into  the  various  fields  placed  in  the  proper 
location.  A  gate  in  the  remote  corner  is  an  expensive 
inconvenience. 


Even  in  the  rush  of  Seeding  do  not  neglect  to  treat 
the  oats  to  prevent  smut.  One  pint  of  formalin  will 
treat  50  bushels,  if  the  so-called  dry  treatment  is  used. 
The  method  was  described  in  our  issue  of  April  6. 


Implements  should  be  equipped  with  wrenches  and 
tools  before  going  to  the  field.  Robbing  one  implement 
to  repair  another  piece  of  machinery  is  a  waste  of 
steps,  and  usually  results  in  the  used  wrenches 
becoming  lost  or  misplaced. 

Many  farmers  are  opposed  to  tile  drains  because 
it  seems  to  them  like  burying  money  in  the  ground. 
Tile  drains  increase  the  value  of  the  farm,  yield  big 
interest  and,  in  many  cases,  pay  for  themselves  in  one 
year.  Tile  drainage  is  not  an  adventure,  it  is  an  in- 
vestment. 


If  at  all  possible  to  find  time  to  cultivate  the  fall- 
plowed  corn  land  it  will  pay  to  give  the  grass  a  knock- 
out blow  before  it  gets  a  foothold.  This  early  treatment 
will  save  time  when  preparing  the  seed-bed,  and  make 
it  vastly  easier  to  keep  the  crop  clean  throughout  the 
growing  season. 


Reasoning  Out  the  Farm  Program. 

Continued  from  page  573. 
and  grazing  the  burnt-up  grass  down  to  the  roots.  The 
dairymen  who  depend  altogether  on  permanent  pastures 
in  Eastern  Ontario  will  have  to  get  twenty-five  cents 
a  pound  for  cheese  every  year  in  order  to  make  any 
money.  The  herd  simply  cannot  produce  when  no 
provision  is  made  for  extra  succulent  summer  feed. 
The  situation  is  similar,  though  not  quite  so  extreme, 
in  Western  Ontario.  In  that  section  too,  however, 
there  is  great  need  of  better  pastures  and  more  summer 
feed. 

A  good  summer  pasture  can  be  produced  by  sowing 
2]/2  bushels  of  oats  and  15  to  20  pounds  of  sweet  clover. 
The  oats  willl  furnish  the  first  grazing,  while  the  sweet 
clover  will  persist  throughout  the  season  and  will  not 
succumb,  under  ordinary  conditions,  until  the  fol- 
lowing year.  We  know  of  instances  in  Western  Ontario 
where  farmers  depend  largely  upon  such  a  mixture 
annually,  sowing  as  much  as  3  bushels  of  oats  and  25 
pounds  of  sweet  clover  per  acre. 

If  a  hay  shortage  looms  up  and  some  pasture  can 
be  spared,  the  mixture  recommended  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  can  be  cut  when  the  oats  are  in  the  late-milk 
stage  and  cured  for  hay. 

Some  soiling  may  be  practiced  on  practically  all 
farms,  especially  in  connection  with  the  milking  herd 
and  young  calves.  Alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  or  ordinary 
red  clover  will  furnish  early  cuttings.  A  small  patch 
of  oats  and  peas  would  follow  in  season,  then  would 
come  a  short  period  of  new  sweet  clover,  or  red  clover 
hay,  after  which  green  corn  would  be  available.  This 
would  bring  one  into  the  early  fall  when  the  pastures 
freshen  up  and  fall  feed  is  more  plentiful. 

Cash  Crops. 

This  is  an  age  of  diversification.  An  efficiently- 
managed  farm  should  produce  a  limited  acreage  of  some 
crops  that  can  be  readily  converted  into  cash.  Soils, 
climatic  conditions,  markets,  etc.,  will  determine  what 
the  cash  crop  should  be.  Wheat  commends  itself  to  a 
great  many  because  the  grain  is  saleable  and  it  furnishes 
straw,  which  is  badly  needed  on  most  live-stock  farms. 
Potatoes  prove  remunerative  over  a  period  of  years 
where  one  has  suitable  soil  for  their  production.  These 
two  crops  are  less  subject  to  local  market  conditions- 
than  are  other  cash  crops.  When  canning  factories 
are  within  reach  it  might  be  advisable  to  try  corn, 
peas,  tomatoes,  and  such.  Proximity  to  sugar  factories 
makes  it  possible  to  attempt  the  production  of  sugar 
beets.  Some  districts  are  suitable  for  beans,  some  for 
tobacco,  and  farmers  in  more  northerly  districts  have 
done  well  with  turnips  as  a  cash  crop.  If  one  has  an 
orchard  on  the  place  it  will  pay  to  care  for  it,  as,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  the  acre  of  orchard  will  bring  in 
more  revenue  than  any  other  acre  in  the  farm.  One 
should  not  plunge  into  cash  crops  and  upset  the  rotation 
or  farm  routine,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  few  extra 
dollars  can  be  captured  by  growing  special  crops  with- 
out interfering  with  the  live  stock  or  general  farm 
program. 


Catch  Crops. 
"The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men, 
Gang  aft  a-gley." 

Late  spring,  inclement  weather  and  unexpected 
failures  of  seeds  and  meadows  often  leave  fields  that 
must  be  dealt  with  when  it  would  be  folly  to  plant  the 
ordinary  crops.  There  is  sometimes  an  opportunity 
presented  in  such  cases  to  put  in  a  few  potatoes  or  turnips. 
Buckwheat  is  just  about  as  reliable  a  catch  crop  as 
anything  that  can  be  recommended  in  the  grain  line. 
Those  who  used  buckwheat  for  a  catch  crop  last  year 
got  very  good  results. 

Splendid  results  can  be  obtained  from  rape  under 
the  circumstances  in  question.  This  should  be  sown 
in  drills  about  28  inches  apart,  at  the  rate  of  about 
two  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  acre.  When  sown  by 
the  first  of  July  it  is  ready  to  turn  on  by  September  1, 
and  will  provide  excellent  pasture  throughout  the  fall 
season.  It  is  a  cleaning  crop  and  cannot  be  surpassed 
for  conditioning  cattle  and  flushing  ewes.  Summer- 
fallowing  and  sowing  to  wheat  is  another  alternative. 
The  above  are  suggestions  which  can  be  applied  according 
as  circumstances  warrant.  On  a  well-regulated  farm, 
cropped  systematically,  there  is  always  some  reasonable 
solution  of  these  annual  problems  met  with  in  general 
agriculture. 


A  Trio  of  Good  Bullocks. 

Fed  by  W.  R.  Zeo,  Bluevale,  Ont. 

Three  Fertilizer  Questions. 

By  Henry  G.  Bell. 

1.  How  do  fertilizers  compare  with  manure? 

2.  How  much  fertilizer  should  be  applied? 

3.  How  is  the  best  way  to  apply  fertilizers? 

How  do  fertilizers  compare  with  manure?  This  is  a 
question  often  asked,  and  is  one  that  needs  very  careful 
answer,  in  fact  it  is  a  series  of  questions,  to  wit: 

1.  What  fertilizers? 

2.  How  do  fertilizers  compare  with  manure  in: 
1,  Physical  effect  on  soil;  2,  activity  or  availability  of 
plantfood  carried;  3,  freedom  from  weeds;  4,  plantfood 
carried. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  this  comparison  of  the  two 
great  plantfood  carriers  is  not  being  made  with  an  idea 
of  discrediting  either  one,  but  in  the  popular  phrase  of 
the  day  it  is  an  attempt  at  "placing  all  the  cards  on  the 
table"  in  each  case  so  that  some  fallacies  may  be  cleared 

up.  SLa? 

Manure  carries  a  large  supply  of  decaying  plant 
matter  or  humus,  which  is  of  great  value  especially 
on  soils  of  extremely  fine  texture  or  on  soils  which  are 
quite  open  and  porous.  Humus  always  improves  a 
soil's  water  and  plantfood  holding  capacity.  Fertilizers 
carry  but  very  little  humus.  On  the  other  hand, 
fertilizers  increase  root  growth  to  such  an  extent  that 
reliable  experiments  have  established  the  fact  that 
fertilizers  increase  the  humus-content  of  the  soil  especial- 
ly when  the  fertilizers  are  applied  to  the  hay  crop  in  the 
rotation. 

Growing  crops  make  direct  use  of  much  soluble 
organic  plantfood,  hence  the  liquid  part  of  manure 
contributes  much  that  can  quickly  be  made  use  of  by 
the  crop.  High  grade  fertilizers  likewise  carry  a  large 
amount  of  soluble  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
which  immediately  is  taken  up  by  the  plant.  Much 
of  the  plantfood  by  manure  has  to  wait  for  bacterial 
action  which  results  from  increase  in  soil  heat,  while 
a  large  amount  of  the  plantfood  in  high  grade  fertilizers 
is  directly  usable  by  the  growing  crop. 

Everyone  knows  that  manure  carriers  large  quantities 
of  weed  seeds  which  materially  increases  the  cost  of 
producing  cultivated  crops  such  as  corn,  potatoes,  etc. 
Fertilizers  carry  no  weed  seeds. 

Now  in  comparing  fertilizers  with  manure  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  know  what  analyses  of  fertilizers 
are  being  compared  with  manure. 

Which  carries  the  most  plantfood — manure  or 
fertilizers?    Here  is  a  question  that  is  often  asked. 

The  best  way  I  can  answer  this  question  is  by  giving 
a  comparison  of  a  ton  of  manure  and  a  ton  of  several 
analyses  of  fertilizers. 


How  Much  Fertilizer  Should  be  A  pplied? 

If  you  estimate  the  amount  of  plantfood  taken  out 
by  a  series  of  average  crops  and  figure  out  how  much 
it  would  be  necessary  to  expend  in  fertilizers  in  order 
to  return  all  of  this  plantfood,  you  would  conclude 
that  such  practice  would  not  pay.  To  try  to  do  so 
would  be  folly.  The  main  object  in  using  fertilizer  is 
to  produce  earlier  plant  growth,  wider  root  development, 
and  greater  vigor  than  is  found  where  crops  are  not 
fertilized.  This  additional  vigor  of  root  growth  gives 
the  fertilized  crops  power  to  reach  out  and  lay  hold  of 
plantfood  which  is  outside  the  reach  of  unfertilized 
crops.  Consequently,  the  fertilized  crops  get  the  best 
chance  of  early  growth  and  make  greatest  yields.  Actual 
study  of  the  growing  corn  crop  by  Purdue  Experiment 
Station  showed  that  the  corn  plant,  when  it  had  sufficient 
water,  took  up  about  the  same  amount  of  phosphoric  acid, 
about  35  per  cent,  nitrogen,  and  more  than  twice  as 
much  potash  as  authorities  usually  quote  the  cord  crop 
as  containing.  Somewhat  similar  figures  have  been 
developed  for  wheat.  Hence  the  necessity  of  liberal 
applications  of  plantfood  is  apparent. 

Of  course  there  is  a  point  above  which  it  is  not  profit- 
able to  increase  the  amount  of  fertilizer  adder!,  but  that 
point  is  far  beyond  the  ordinary  practices  of  the  Ontario 
farmer. 

For  wheat,  oats  and  barley  most  experiment  stations 
recommend  an  addition  of  200  to  300  lbs.  per  acre  of  a 
good  grade  fertilizer. 

How  is  Fertilizer  Best  Applied? 

The  fertilizer  manufacturer  aims  to  put  out  his 
material  in  first-class  drillable  condition.  Best  results  are 
obtained  when  fertilizers  are  equally  distributed  and 
thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil,  where  the  tiny  rootlets  of 
the  early  growing  crops  can  make  immediate  use  of  it. 
This  proper  application  of  fertilizers  is  best  accomplished 
when  made  through  the  fertilizer  sower  of  the  grain 
drill.  This  implement  works  the  fertilizer  into  the  damp 
soil  about  the  same  depth  as  the  grain  is  sown  and  puts 
it  on  at  a  time  when  wheat  and  other  grains  are  hungry 
for  a  little  special  help.  Remember  that  at  grain-sowing 
time  the  soil  is  not  warmed  up  to  a  point  where  the 
bacteria  in  it  are  letting  loose  much  plantfood.  Con- 
sequently the  necessity  of  additional  help  if  the  early 
sown  crops  are  to  get  away  to  a  good  start. 

As  to  recommendations  of  analysis  for  spring  sown 
grain,  keep  in  mind  that  the  thing  most  needed  by  grain 
crops  is  phosphoric  acid.  Consequently  this  constitu- 
ent of  plantfood  should  be  emphasized  in  all  mixtures 
used  on  grains.  If  the  field  has  been  manured  within 
the  last  couple  of  years,  in  all  probability  the  best 
results  will  be  obtained  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  ammonia  and 
from  lOto  12  percent,  phosphoric  acid.  On  sandy  soil  you 
should  use  a  fertilizer  running  from  2  to  3  per  cent, 
ammonia,  8  to  10  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  2  to  3 
per  cent,  potash,  while  on  clay  soil  it  is  best  to  add  2 
per  cent,  ammonia,  8  to  12  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and 
1  to  2  per  cent,  potash.  On  a  muck  soil  for  grain  best 
paying  results  will  probably  be  obtained '  from  the 
addition  of  a  fertilizer  carrying  10  to  12  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  3  to  5  per  cent,  potash. 

In  all  cases  this  fertilizer  should  be  worked  carefully 
into  the  soil  according  to  methods  already  described. 
If  a  combined  grain  and  fertilizer  drill  is  used,  the  sowing 
of  the  seed,  fertilizer,  and  grass  is  accomplished  at  one 
operation,  and  the  cost  is  materially  reduced.  If  you 
did  not  fertilize  your  fall  wheat  last  autumn,  you  can 
make  a  material  increase  in  your  yield  this  summer  by 
top  dressing  with  the  fertilizers  described  above.  This 
top  dressing  can  be  accomplished  by  going  over  the 
wheat  with  a  grain  drill,  using  only  the  fertilizer-sowing 
section  and  suspending  the  hose  or  disks  so  that  they  do 
not  tear  out  the  crop.  The  top  dressing  can  be  made  also 
with  a  lime  spreader,  which  gives  even  distribution  to  the 
fertilizer. 

A  moderate  application  of  fertilizer  properly  applied 
will  return  big  interest  on  the  money  invested.  Re- 
member that  in  1922  more  than  in  recent  years  money 
is  to  be  made  out  of  turning  over  as  much  stock  as  pos- 
sible. This  principle  will  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  farm. 
The  more  grain  you  harvest,  the  less  is  your  cost  per 
bushel  and  the  more  is  your  net  return.  The  more  hay 
and  grain  you  raise,  the  more  beef,  hogs  and  live  stock 
products  you  can  turn  out  at  lower  cost  per  pound. 


New  varieties  recently  recommended  by  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  N.  Y.,  include  the  Golden  Delicious, 
Tioga,  and  Cortland  apples;  the  Cayuga  pear;  the  Wilma 
peach;  the  Imperial  Epineuse,  Agen,  Formosa,  Drap 
d'Or,  Oullins  and  Pacific  plums,  the  Chase  sour  cherry 
and  Ida  sweet  cherry;  the  Poorman  gooseberry;  the 
Donboro,  June,  and  Ontario  red  raspberries;  and  the 
Portland,  Brockton,  and  Ripley  white  grapes  and  the 
Canandaigua  and  Sheridan  black  grapes.  All  of  these 
varieties  have  given  outstanding  evidence  of  superiority 
on  the  Station  grounds,  but  it  is  asserted  that  in  many 
cases  they  must  be  tested  out  under  different  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  before  they  can  be  safely  substituted 
,  for  the  standard  varieties. 


How  Fertilizers  Compare  With  one  Another  and  With  Manure. 
(Basis  1  ton  or  2,000  lbs.) 


ton  4-8-  4  

"  3-6-  5  

"  4-6-10  

"   1-8-  1  

"   Good  manure 


Ammonia 

Phos.Acid 

Potash 

Nitrogen 

Phos.  Acid 

Potash 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

4 

8 

4 
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80 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


THE  DAIRY. 


Dairy  Progress  at  Gladstone. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Of  various  enterprises  apart  from  that  of  the 
farm  itself,  undertaken  collectively  by  Canadian  farmers, 
none  have  proven  more  uniformly  successful  than  the 
Ontario  cheese  factory.  Turning  out  a  staple  food 
product  in  general  use  like  bread  or  meat,  subject  to 
little  variation  beyond  the  effort  to  improve  quality, 
changes  have  come  chiefly  to  the  business  end  of  the 
industry.  A  speaker  at  the  last  Western  Ontario 
Dairymen's  Association  meeting  predicted  that  in  the 
very  near  future,  because  of  modern  conditions,  the  busi- 
ness would  experience  more  sweeping  changes  than  during 
the  whole  long  preceding  period.  Important  evidences 
of  this  kind  are  being  recorded  from  time  to  time  in  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate."  Another  instance  to  be  cited  is 
that  of  the  Gladstone  district,  in  East  Middlesex.  If  not 
quite  as  far-famed  as  the  eminent  statesman  whose  name 
the  community  bears,  the  local  industry  has  been  well 
known  in  cheese  circles  for  over  forty  years,  along  with 
Harrietsville,  Nilestown,  Belmont,  Mapleton  and  others. 
However,  the  old  group  of  factories  experienced  a 
revolutionary  change  with  the  introduction  of  an  ex- 
tensive industry  absorbing  existing  plants  and  great 
quantities  of  milk  for  other  products. 

Hence,  with  a  view  to  improving  their  position,  a 
group  of  leading  dairy  farmers  have  established  a  strongly 
organized  enterprise  known  as  the  Gladstone  Milk 
and  Produce  Company,  with  over  sixty-five  stockholders 
in  the  locality.  They  have  erected  an  entirely  new 
factory,  complete  and  up-to-date  in  its  equipment, 
centrally  located  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village, 
and  right  alongside  the  Gladstone  Crossing  station  of  the 
C.  P.  R.  line  running  from  Woodstock,  via  Ingersoll, 
to  St.  Thomas.  The  position  will  give  the  factory  the 
benefit  of  a  switch  for  unloading  supplies  and  shipping 
out  cheese,  thus  eliminating  the  item  of  local  teaming. 
Having  access  by  rail  to  outside  points  like  Toronto, 


milk,  cream  or  butter  can  be  shipped  if  more  advantage- 
ous at  times  than  cheese. 

The  company  is  capitalized  at  $10,000  or  500  shares 
of  $20  each.  No  one  person  can  hold  more  than  100 
shares  and  no  transfer  can  be  made  without  the  sanction 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  main  building,  attractively  constructed  of 
cement  blocks,  with  cement  floors  and  upper  space  for 
box  storage,  stands  42  by  70  feet,  the  curing  room  being  at 
the  end  next  the  railway  tracks.  The  large  and  well 
lighted  five-vat  make-room  will  have  a  capacity  for 
handling  some  35,000  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  To  the 
rear  is  a  20  by  20-foot  engine  room  with  a  25  h.-p.  steam 
boiler  and  a  15  h.-p.  steam  engine  for  emergencies,  the 
regular  plant  including  Hydro-electric  power  and  electric 
light.  The  5  h.-p.  dynamo  will  be  used  in  the  separation  pf 
whey  which  is  to  be  pasteurized  and  milk  will  be  paid 
for  by  test,  which  was  adopted  as  a  policy  before  the 
new  Dairy  Standards  Act  came  into  force.  There  are 
two  lower  tanks,  5  by  10  feet,  for  the  pasteurizing  process, 
and  an  elevated  outside  delivery  tank  6  by  10  feet. 
The  factory  site  was  the  gift  of  a  public-spirited  resident, 
Elgin  Marsh,  and  a  lot  of  voluntary  labor  economized 
building  outlays.  The  plant  includes  a  comfortable 
residence  for  the  maker,  and  represents,  in  all,  a  valuation 
doubtless  about  $9,000. 

The  cost  to  patrons  for  making  is  $1.80  per  hundred 
pounds  of  cheese,  including  all  supplies,  and  for  pasteuri- 
zing whey  $1  per  ton  of  cheese;  milk  testing  to  be  done 
by  a  Government  inspector  at  50  cents  per  patron  per 
season.  The  proceeds  of  whey  cream  will  go,  one-third 
to  the  maker,  one-third  to  the  patrons,  some  of  whom  are 
not  shareholders,  and  one-third  to  the  stockholders. 
Seven  directors,  with  President  W.  J.  Demaray  at  the 
head,  act  for  the  stockholders,  and  the  patrons  also  have 
five  directors  to  look  after  their  interests  in  cheese 
insurance,  etc.  The  maker  and  salesman,  R.  A.  Pressey, 
is  an  O.  A.  C.  Dairy  School  graduate  of  eighteen  years' 
factory  experience,  chiefly  at  Payne's  Mills  and  Union, 


conducting  the  latter  for  ten  seasons.  He  has  two  assist- 
ants, and  began  operations  on  April  1  with  a  fine  run 
of  milk.  The  possession  of  this  new  factory  puts  the 
milk  producers  of  the  district  in  an  independent  position 
and  while  it  meets .  the  competition  of  several  other 
adjacent  plants,  and  to  some  extent  of  London  milk 
trucks,  its  promoters  have  every  confidence  that  from 
the  outset  it  will  prove  a  successfully  going  concern, 
giving  a  wholesome  impetus  to  quality  production  in  the 
Gladstone  territory. 

Middlesex    Co.  Alpha. 


The  Stomach  of  the  Cow. 

It  is  of  advantage  for  everyone  who  attempts  to  feed 
live  stock  for  profit  to  know  something  about  the  organs 
of  the  animal's  body  and  the  manner  by  which  the  feed 
taken  into  the  system  is  utilized  and  transformed  into 
work,  flesh,  milk,  wool,  or  other  products.  The  subject 
of  digestion  is  of  first  importance,  since  it  is  by  the 
process  of  digestion  that  the  various  feed  substances 
are  changed  during  their  progress  through  the  digestive 
tract  of  the  animal  so  that  they  can  be  absorbed  into 
the  system  and  used  there  to  repair  wasted  tissues  and  to 
provide  material  for  the  performance  of  all  other  duties 
incidental  to  the  maintenance  of  life  and  usefulness. 
The  digestive  tract  is  a  long,  tortuous  canal,  or  tube, 
which  passes  through  the  body  of  the  animal  from  end 
to  end  and  along  this  canal  are  situated  places  for  the 
storage  of  food  or  for  waste  materials  until  they  are 
voided  from  the  body.  All  along  the  line  the  food  is 
acted  upon  by  various  materials  such  as  enzymes, 
bacteria,  etc.,  which  are  elaborated  by  various  organs 
or  glands  placed  in  the  body  of  the  animal  for  that 
purpose.  Various  secretions  are  produced  which  act 
as  fluids  of  digestion  and  there  are  special  nerves  con- 
trolling the  action  of  the  digestive  tract,  as  well  as 
arteries  which  furnish  it  with  blood,  and  other  channels 
by  which  the  resulting  products  are  carried  to  whatever 
part  of  the  body  they  may  belong. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  digestive  tract, 
including  the  stomach  and  the  intestines,  are  really 
outside  of  the  body  proper.  Their  contents  do 
not  actually  enter  the  body  of  the  animal  until  they 


have  been  acted  upon  by  the  various  digestive  fluids 
and  mechanical  forces  at  work  in  the  digestive  tract  and 
have  been  absorbed  through  the  walls  of  the  latter  in 
a  form  quite  different  from  that  in  which  they  reached 
the  process  of  mastication.  In  the  mouth  the  food  is 
put  through  the  process  of  mastication  and  there  crushed 
and  ground  as  well  as  mixed  with  the  saliva,  which  is  an 
alkaline  fluid  generously  produced  so  as  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  small  masses  of  food  which  are  then 
swallowed  and  after  passing  through  the  gullet  reach  the 
stomach.  The  amounts  of  saliva  secreted  by  domesti- 
cated animals  are  surprising  and  it  has  been  found  that 
a  horse,  for  instance,  that  is  fed  a  ration  of  11  pounds  of 
hay  and  11  pounds  of  other  dry  fodder,  will  secrete  about 
four  times  this  weight  of  saliva,  or  88  pounds,  which, 
in  addition  to  about  four  and  a  half  pounds  of  saliva 
secreted  during,  rest,  makes  a  total  of  over  92  pounds 
every  24  hours.  In  the  horse  and  the  pig  the  gullet  is  a 
simple  tube  leading  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach, 
but  in  ruminants  the  gullet  is  expanded  into  three  large 
compartments  of  considerable  capacity  before  the  true 
stomach  is  reached.  These  are  the  paunch  or  rumen, 
the  honey  comb  or  reticulum,  and  the  manyplies  or 
omasum.  The  true  stomach  of  the  ruminant  is  called 
the  abomasum.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  former 
three  as  stomachs  also,  so  that  in  the  ruminant  there 
are  four  stomachs  to  be  considered  instead  of  one.  The 
hog  has  only  one  stomach  and  is,  therefore,  unable  to 
handle  large  quantities  of  roughage,  the  gullet  being 
simple  tube  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach 
already  referred  to.  In  the  horse  a  different  provision 
is  made  for  handling  large  qaantities  of  food.  There 
is  a  blind  gut  or  caecum  in  the  large  intestine  which 
gives  the  latter  a  much  greater  capacity  than  that  of  the 
cow  or  ox.  The  alimentary  tract  of  the  sheep  and  the 
goat  are  similar  in  structure  to  that  of  the  cow,  but  the 
various  stomachs  and  the  intestines  are  of  course  not  as 
large. 

When  a  calf  or  lamb  is  first  born,  the  first  three 


stomachs  are  less  developed  than  in  the  mature  animal. 
The  paunch  in  the  mature  animal  holds  very  much  more 
than  the  other  three  stomachs  together,  but  in  the  young 
calf  the  paunch  holds  considerably  less  than  the  true 
stomach.  This  change  takes  place  as  the  calf  changes 
from  liquid  feed  such  as  milk  to  more  solid  feed  such  as 
hay  and  grass.  With  increasing  age  and  an  increased 
consumption  of  the  coarser  feeds  the  paunch  gradually 
increases  in  size  until  in  the  mature  animal  it  holds 
a  very  large  quantitiy  of  food  in  storage  until  the  process 
of  rumination  of  "chewing  the  cud"  takes  place.  All 
ruminants  such  as  the  cow  only  chew  their  food  enough 
to  moisten  it  before  swallowing.  It  is  formed  into  masses 
of  suitable  size  to  be  swallowed  with  the  aid  of  the 
saliva  screted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth.  These  moisl 
balls  or  masses  pass  down  the  gullet  and  because  they  are 
of  a  size  to  distend  the  gullet  they  are  squeezed  into  the 
paunch  when  they  reach  the  esophageal  groove,  which  is 
merely  a  slit  in  the  gullet.  When  the  paunch  is  full 
the  undigested  food  finds  its  way  into  the  honey  comb 
or  second  stomach,  where  it  is  also  stored  until  the  cud  is 
chewed. 

When  the  cow  has  satisfied  her  hunger  she  usually 
seeks  a  quiet  place  in  the  pasture  if  she  is  outside  or 
perhaps  lies  either  in  stall  or  pasture  and  finishes  the 
preparation  of  the  food  in  the  paunch  and  honey-comb 
for  the  third  and  fourth  stomachs.  This  is  where  the 
"chewing  of  the  cud"  begins.  The  masses  of  food  in  the 
paunch  are  forced  out  into  the  gullet  by  muscular 
action  and  back  into  the  mouth.  Each  mass  weighs 
about  4  ounces  and  each  is  chewed  for  about  a  minute 
with  a  constant  mixture  of  saliva.  After  being  chewed 
thoroughly,  the  mass  is  re-swallowed  and  in  its  condition 
then  it  slips  past  the  slit  in  the  gullet  and  finds  its  way 
to  the  third  and  finally  to  the  fourth  stomach.  Liquid 
food  or  water  taken  into  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  cow 
may  never  find  its  way  into  the  first  and  second  stomach 
of  the  cow  at  all,  but  may  pass  in  directly  to  the  third 
and  fourth  stomachs. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  finally  masticate  all  of  the  food 
stored  in  the  first  and  second  stomachs.  In  fact,  it  takes 
from  seven  to  eight  hours  each  day  and  it  can  be  seen 
that  it  isonly  when  the  animal  is  at  rest  or  comparatively 
so,  that  chewing  the  cud  takes  place.  When  working, 
the  ox  is  unable  to  chew  the  cud  and  it  does  not  takt 
place  also  when  the  animal  is  sleeping,  excited,  or  in 
pain.  Every  dairymen  knows  that  when  an  animal 
stops  chewing  its  cud  there  is  something  wrong  if  it 
stops  for  any  length  of  time.  There  is,  therefore,  every 
reason  why  the  dairyman  should  give  heed  to  this  im- 
portant natural  habit  of  the  cow,  and  when  feeding, 
bear  in  mind  its  significance.  The  chewing  of  the  cud 
is  also  one  reason  why  the  cow  should  be  kept  as 
contented  as  possible  if  she  is  to  perform  the  work 
expected  her  and  it  is  a  reason  why  she  should  lie 
left  undisturbed  as  much  as  possible.  There  are  few 
things  that  appeal  to  the  experienced  man  as  much  is 
to  enter  a  stableful  of  cattle  and  find  them  all  lying  down, 
or  resting  contentedly  chewing  their  cuds.  As  a  first 
indication  it  means  that  they  are  being  well  fed  and 
that  they  are  healthy.  If  they  were  neither  so  well  fed, 
norsohealthy.it  is  probable  that  they  would  not  be. 
so  contented. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  above  paragraphs 
that  the  only  mission  of  the  first  stomachs  is  to  store 
food  for  further  digestion.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  the  paunch,  but  the  process  of  digestion  is 
also  further  while  the  food  remains  in  the  paunch.  The 
solid  food  swallowed  is  often  of  a  cellulose  nature,  that 
is  to  say  with  thick  hard  cells  which  must  be  broken 
before  the  nutriment  that  is  inside  can  became  available 
for  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  fluids  of  digestion 
cannot  easily  break  down  these  hard  cell  walls  and  while 
there  are  no  digestive  fluids  secreted  in  the  paunch, 
water  is  secreted  and  this  moistens  the  cell  walls  and 
makes  them  more  easily  subject  to  the  action  of  bacteria, 
which  are  present  in  the  paunch  and  carry  on  the  ferment- 
ation of  the  cellulose.  Muscular  action  also  tends  to 
thoroughly  mix  the  food  in  the  paunch  and  some  of  it 
is  even  more  or  less  ground  up  by  being  pressed  against 
the  rough  walls  of  the  first  stomach.  The  bacteria 
cause  the  fermentation  of  the  cellulose  and  thus  break 
it  down,  liberating  the  contents  which  are  thus  available 
for  digestion  in  the  third  and  fourth  stomachs.  Some 
feeds,  such  as  grains,  also  contain  enzymes  which  be- 
come active  in  all  probability  in  the  warmth  of  the 
paunch  and  these  enzymes  aid  in  digestion  by  assisting 
in  breakirig  down  the  various  food  substances  while 
the  food  is  in  the  paunch. 

After  rumination  and  chewing  of  the  cud,  the  food, 
as  mentioned  before,  passes  into  the  third  stomach  where 
it  is  further  ground  between  the  many  folds  and  from 
there  it  passes  directly  into  the  fourth  or  true  stomach. 
Here  the  food  is  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice,  which 
contains  pepsin  and  rennin  (which  in  the  stomach  of  the 
calf  yields  rennet  for  cheesemaking),  both  of  which  are 
enzymes  and  act  upon  the  food  so  as  to  further  digest  it. 
The  pepsin  acts  upon  the  proteins  and  breaks  them  down 
into  more  easily  absorbed  substances,  while  the  rennin 
is  a  provision  of  Nature  for  curdling  the  solid  contents  of 
milk  so  that  these  may  be  retained  until  they  can  be 
acted  upon  by  the  pepsin  and  the  water  in  the  food 
allowed  to  pass  on  into  the  intestines.  Soon  after 
the  food  reaches  the  stomach  that  organ  begins  a  series 
of  muscular  movements  which  have  for  their  object  the 
movement  of  the  food  toward  the  rear  or  intestinal  end 
of  the  stomach.  This  muscular  action  passes  in  waves 
from  front  to  rear  of  the  stomach  and  the  more  liquid 
portions  are  forced  to  the  entrance  of  the  intestines  where 
a  muscular  valve  opens  and  allows  them  to  pass  out  of 
the  stomach.  Very  little  food  is  absorbed  into  the 
system  from  the  stomach.  It  is  merely  a  portion  of  the 
alimentary  tract  where  the  process  of  digestion  is 
furthered. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Plant  Strawberries  Early. 

Strawberries  are  grown  commercially  in  Canada 
over  a  wider  area  than  any  other  fruit.  They  are  com- 
monly popular  with  both  grower  and  consumer.  Straw- 
berry culture  was  discussed  by  William  O.  Creighton, 
West  River,  N.  S.,  before  the  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association  in  the  following  terms: 

Strawberries  thrive  on  a  great  variety  of  soils. 
Avoid  very  heavy  clay  or  very  light,  sandy  soils.  Do 
not  plant  on  land  where  water  will  lodge  in  winter. 
Preferably  choose  land  that  has  been  in  hoed  crops 
the  season  before,  as  the  soil  is  then  free  from  weeds 
and  in  a  better  mechanical  condition.  Do  not  apply 
farmyard  manure  too  heavily.  If  land  is  in  fairly  good 
condition,  ten  tons  to  the  acre  will  be  sufficient.  Apply 
fine,  well-rotted  manure  in  the  fall  or  early  spring,  and 
disk  and  harrow  in  thoroughly.  Before  planting  make 
the  ground  smooth  and  level  with  the  roller,  if  necessary. 
The  ground  should  then  be  marked  off  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  using  a  cord  or  wire,  or  with  a  simple  hand-made 
marker  eight  feet  long  with  teeth  at  each  end  and  in  the 
middle,  and  dragged  by  a  handle  from  the  centre. 
The  plants  should  be  set  with  a  trowel,  about  eighteen 
inches  apart.  A  boy  with  plants  in  a  basket  can  drop 
for  two  planters.  Plant  early  in  the  season  before  the 
weather  has  become  hot  and  dry.  It  is  better  to  keep 
plants  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar,  with  bands  cut  and  plants 
sprinkled  with  cold  water,  for  some  time,  than  to |plant 
in  a  hot  sun  and  drying  wind.  Wait  if  possible  for  a 
dark,  showery  day.  If  suitable  weather  does  not  come, 
plant  toward  evening  and  water  plants  until  they  become 
established.  The  plants  should  be  set  with  roots 
straight  down  and  all  covered  and  soil  pressed  firmly 
around  them. 

Begin  to  cultivate  at  once  with  the  cultivator  and 
hoe.  Keep  this  up  once  a  week  during  the  season. 
Weeds  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow.  Pick  out  weeds 
around  the  neck  of  plants  by  hand,  if  necessary,  and  at 
the  same  time  remove  any  blossoms  that  may  appear. 
After  the  plants  have  started  to  grow  nicely  and  send 
out  new  leaves  it  is  well  to  use  some  commerical  ferti- 
lizer, dropped  by  hand  in  between  the  plants  and  mixed 
with  the  soil  by  .cultivator  and  hoe.  This  may  be  a 
complete  fertilizer  containing  nitrogen,  phosphates 
and  potash.  The  proportions  of  each  will  depend 
on  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  vigor  of  the  plants. 
If  soil  is  rather  poor  use  a  larger  percentage  of  nitrogen; 
if  rich,  a  lower  percentage,  and  higher  of  phosphates 
and  potash.  It  is  possible  to  have  land  too  rich  jand  thus 
too  rank  a  growth  of  leaf  and  plant  developed.  The 
phosphates  and  potash  tend  to  the  development  of 
fruit  buds,  which  are  formed  the  fall  previous  to  the 
fruiting  season.  Another  application  of  fertilizer 
scattered  by  hand  a  little  further  out  from  the  plants 
may  be  given  about  the  first  of  August,  or  just  before  the 
plants  begin  to  send  out  runners  and  to  form  young 
plants.  Before  this  happens  the  soil  should  have  been 
kept  loose  and  free  from  weeds  by  the  use  of  cultivator 
and  hoe.  The  cultivator  should  still  be  kept  running 
once  a  week,  but  may  be  narrowed  down  so  as  not  to 
tear  up  any  young  plants  that  may  have  taken  root. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  train  the  runners  to  extend  along 
the  row  and  not  across  the  row. 

At  the  end  of  the  growing  season  there  should  be  a 
row  well  filled  with  plants  about  two  and  half  feet  wide, 
with  a  space  between  each  row  of  one  and  a  half  feet. 
This  is  what  is  called  the  matted  row  system,  and  for 
ordinary  field  culture  will  produce  the  best  results  with 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  labor.  For  garden  culture 
plants  may  be  set  two  feet  apart  each  way,  and  all 
runners  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  appear.  All  vigor  then 
goes  to  the  original  plant  which  develops  new  roots  and 
crowns,  and  produces  a  larger  proportion  of  superior 
fruit. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  frozen  solid  in  the  fall  the 
plants  should  be  covered  over  lightly  with  clean  straw, 
hay  or  seaweed.  This  is  for  a  protection  to  the  plants 
during  winter  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  thrown 
out  by  the  sudden  thawing  and  freezing  of  the  ground. 
The  covering  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  all  danger  of 
severe  frosts  is  over.  It  may  be  raked  off  the  plants  and 
left  in  the  space  between  the  rows  for  a  mulch,  or  carried 
off,  when  the  cultivator  may  again  be  used  early  in  the 
season. 

This  cultivation  the  second  season  will  be  of  much 
benefit  to  the  crop  if  the  coming  season  should  be  dry, 
and  will  be  of  benefit  in  assuring  a  second  crop  off  the 
same  plants.  A  good  mixed  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  three 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  sown  broadcast  just  after 
the  covering  is  removed,  will  pay  big  dividends  on  its 
cost.  A  field  cared  for  in  this  way  will  produce  two  good 
crops,  and  often  three,  before  it  is  plowed  under. 

If  any  sign  of  blight  or  mildew  should  appear  on  the 
plants,  they  should  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
in  the  fall  after  setting,  and  again  in  the  spring  after 
the  covering  is  removed.  This  helps  very  much  to  keep 
up  the  vigor  of  the  plants. 

Among  the  best  varieties  of  summer-bearing  straw- 
berries may  be  mentioned  the  Senator  Dunlap,  Glen 
Mary,  Williams,  Sample,  William  Belt.  The  Senator 
Dunlap  seems  to  succeed  over  a  larger  range  of  country 
than  any  other  variety,  and  is  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  Dr  Burrell,  a  new  variety  obtained  by  crossing  the 
Dunlap  and  Crescent,  is  also  very  highly  spoken  of. 
The  greatest  sensation  in  the  strawberry  world  in  recent 
years  is  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  the  Ever- 
bearing varieties.  These  bear  fruit  the  same  fall  they 
are  planted,  and  continue  to  produce  fruit  until  the 
ground  freezes  up  in  November.  They  start  fruiting 
again  early  in  the  next  season  and  will  give  ripe  fruit 


continuously  for  five  months.  The  plant  is  hardy 
and  prolific  and  the  fruit  large  and  of  superior  quality. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  these  plants^ 
being  tested,  some  of  the  most  promising  being  the 
Progressive,  Superb,  Americus,  Francis,  Production 
and  Minnesota. 

The  cultivation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  summer- 
bearing  varieties.  As  they  begin  to  bear  early  and  do 
not  make  many  young  plants,  they  may  be  set  closer, 
or  about  one  foot  by  three  feet  in  rows.  As  they  produce 
fruit  heavily,  they  should  be  planted,  on  richer  soil,  and 
thoroughly  cultivated  during  the  season.  All  blossom 
should  be  removed  until  about  the  first  of  August, 
to  allow  for  the  development  of  a  large  plant  before  it 
commences  to  bear.  Ripe  fruit  will  then  appear  about 
August  20,  and  the  plants  will  continue  to  produce 
increasing  quantities  of  fruit  each  week  until  winter. 
The  writer  grew  at  the  rate  of  5,000  quarts  per  acre 
from  newly  set  plants  the  past  season.  These  plants 
can  be  set  in  the  fall  months,  and  if  taken  care  of  and 
carried  over  the  winter  will  make  an  early  start  the  next 
spring,  and  will  produce  even  greater  quantities  of  fruit 
the  next  season.  They  require  more  care  and  attention 
than  the  ordinary  varieties,  but  as  a  result  will  more  than 
repay  the  extra  cost. 


A  Severe  Case  of  Girdling  by  Mice. 

Trees  such  as  this  can  be  saved  in   many  instances  by  prompt 
bridge  grafting  before  growth  starts. 

Spraying  Apples  for  Aphids. 

According  to  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Geneva,  there  are  two  kinds  of  aphids 
which  commonly  occur  on  apple  trees  in  the  early  spring, 
and  if  abundant  may  occasion  considerable  damage  to 
the  fruit.  These  are  known  as  the  rosy  apple  aphid 
and  the  green  apple  aphid.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
twigs  and  branches  in  the  fall  and  the  insects  hatch  out 
just  as  the  leaves  begin  to  protrude  from  the  buds  in 
the  spring.  The  tiny  aphids  may  then  be  found  clustered 
together  on  the  buds  and  twigs,  usually  on  the  under 
side. 

It  appears  that  the  rosy  aphids  are  of  a  migratory 
disposition  as  it  is  stated  that  they  leave  the  apple 
about  the  first  of  June  and  spend  the  summer  on  the 
narrow-leaved  plantation  or  ribgrass.  Late  in  Septem- 
ber they  return  to  the  apple  to  lay  their  eggs.  The  green 
apple  aphids  remain  on  the  apple  trees  throughout  the 
summer. 

Both  species  of  aphids  prove  to  be  quite  destructive 
if  present  in  large  numbers,  as  the  punctures  made  in  the 
immature  fruit  when  the  insects  are  feeding,  result  in 
dwarfed,  misshapen  apples  unfit  for  marketing.  In 
addition,  wherever  green  aphids  are  abundant,  there 
is  usually  much  staining  of  otherwise  normal  fruit.  This 
staining  is  attributed  to  a  fungus  which  grows  profusely 
in  the  honey  dew  given  off  in  large  quantities  by  the 
green  aphids. 

Spraying  the  apple  orchard  with  a  mixture  of  lime- 
sulphur  and  nicotine  is  reported  as  having  given  satis- 
factory control  of  these  pests  in  orchards  in  western 
New  York  providing  the  spraying  was  done  when  the 
leaves  had  protruded  about  one-fourth  to  one-half 
inch  from  the  buds  and  provided  also  that  the  branches 
and  twigs  were  completely  covered  with  the  spray. 

It  is  said  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  control  aphids  on 
apple  trees  by  spraying  unless  a  systematic  method  is 
followed  in  spraying  each  tree.  In  experiments  con- 
ducted in  apple  orchards  in  western  New  York,  it  was 
found  that  when  spraying  was  done  from  the  top  of  the 
spray  tank  the  spray  had  almost  no  effect  on  the  aphids, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  insects  congregated  on  the  lower 
sides  of  the  twigs  and  branches  where  the  spray  mixture 
failed  to  reach  them.  At  the  same  time  in  orchards 
where  the  station  spray  system  was  followed,  in  which 
the  spraying  was  done  from  the  ground  and  under  the 


trees,  practically  complete  control  of  the  pests  was 
accomplished.  In  this  method  the  spray  outfit  is 
equipped  with  a  sufficient  length  of  hose  to  enable  the 
nozzleman  to  work  from  the  ground  and  under  the 
tree.  He  then  takes  up  certain  designated  positions 
in  spraying  each  tree  which  insure  the  spray  mixture 
reaching  the  underside  of  every  branch  and  twig.  By 
moving  from  place  to  place  and  by  maintaining  a  pres- 
sure of  at  least  200  lbs.  at  the  spray  tank,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  tree  can  be  completely  covered  in  a  relatively 
short  time. 


Little  Pruning  Necessary  for  Young 
Trees. 

The  question  as  to  how  one  should  prune  young  trees 
is  one  that  has  occupied  the  attention  of  horticulturist 
for  many  years  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  as  long  as  trees  are  grown. 
There  are  some  who  advocate,  and  have  done  so  for 
many  years,  that  young  trees  be  rather  severely  pruned 
so  as  to  train  them  in  the  proper  shape  and  to  induce 
early  bearing.  Others  believe  that  much  pruning  at  an 
early  age  tends  to  prevent  early  bearing  rather  than  to 
encourage  it  and  at  the  present  time  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  latter  view  is  most  commonly  held  by  the  more 
experienced  fruit  growers.  There  are  some  who  advise 
that  the  young  tree  should  get  little  or  no  pruning  at  all, 
at  least  for  some  years.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  little  pruning  during  the  early  life  of  the  tree  will 
prove  to  be  time  well  spent,  but  the  great  tendency  of 
those  who  use  the  saw  or  knife  is  to  use  them  too  freely 
and  there  seems  to  be  ample  evidence  that  more  harm 
can  be  done  by  over  pruning  than  by  leaving  the  tree 
alone. 

M.  B.  Davis,  Pomologist  at  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa,  believes  that  a  little  pruning  is  of  ad- 
vantage as  a  corrective  agency  during  the  early  life  of 
the  tree  and  in  the  following  paragraphs  explains  why 
some  training  of  the  branches  is  necessary  even  for  young 
trees: 

"The  vigor  of  the  tree  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  severe  heading  back  practiced.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  no  pruning  is  to  be  advocated,  for  a 
certain  amount  is  necessary  in  any  case  to  maintain 
the  proper  shape  of  a  tree  and  some  pruning  should  be 
given  to  eliminate  the  possiblity  of  having  to  give  drastic 
treatment  at  a  later  date  to  rectify  long  neglect.  The 
lesson  is,  however,  that  only  sufficient  pruning  to  main- 
tain the  shape  and  general  vigor  of  the  tree  is  to  be 
recommended. 

Indiscriminate  heading  back  delays  fruitfulness  and 
reduces  vigor.  Light  annual  prunings  will  not  material- 
ly impair  or  delay  fruitfulness  and  will  eliminate  future 
trouble.  A  little  enlargement  on  this  latter  statement 
is  perhaps  necessary  to  make  clear  the  point.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  heading  a 
tree  properly.  A  tree  with  its  head  starting  from  one 
point  on  the  trunk  is  weak  and  doomed  to  an  early  death. 
To  correct  this  pruning  is  necessary.  Again,  we  all 
know  that  in  pruning  one  should  try  to  cut  out  all 
crotches  which  are  acute-angled,  as  limbs  thus  crotched 
are  sure  to  split  open;  the  limb  that  comes  closest 
to  forming  a  right  angle  with  the  main  trunk  is  the 
strongest.  This  is  also  attained  by  pruning,  so  here  are 
two  reasons  why  pruning  or  training  is  necessary  in  the 
life  of  the  young  tree. 

"Consider  for  a  moment  the  relation  between  pruning 
and  nutrition;  the  roots  of  a  tree  function  by  gathering 
from  the  soil  plant  foods  in  solution,  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  different  parts  of  the  tree  for  elaboration 
by  the  leaves.  The  plant  food  gathered  may  roughly 
be  divided  into  two  classes;  nitrates,  as  supplied,  for 
example,  by  nitrate  of  soda  and  carbohydrates.  These 
latter  are  the  elaborated  forms  produced  by  the  leaves 
from  the  solutions  obtained  by  the  roots,  and  are  stored 
close  to  the  point  of  manufacture.  In  order  that  the 
leaves  can  manufacture  these  carbohydrates  sunlight 
is  necessary,  so  that  if  a  tree  becomes  too  thick  in  the 
head,  thus  shutting  out  sun  from  the  centre  or  lower 
portions  of  the  tree,  those  parts  shut  off  from  the  sun- 
light will  not  be  able  to  manufacture  carbohydrates  and 
will,  as  a  consequence,  become  unfruitful;  another  reason 
why  some  pruning  is  essential,  is  to  maintain  the  vigor 
of  all  parts  of  the  tree  by  admitting  the  necessary 
sunlight." 


Cannot  Import  Currants. 

We  are  informed,  by  H.T.  Gussow,  Dominion  Botanist, 
Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  that  by  Order-in- 
Council  passed  on  March  21st  1922,  the  amendment 
dealing  with  the  importation  of  currants  and  goose- 
berries passed  on  April  4th,  1919,  was  rescinded  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor: 

Section  7 — The  importation  into  Canada  of  the  follow- 
ing is  prohibited: 
.       "(f)    All  species  and  varieties  of  currants  and  goose- 
berries (Ribes  and  Grossularia)  but  not  including  the 
fruits  of  these,  from  all  foreign  countries. 

Provided  however,  that  the  importation  of  said 
vegetation  shall  be  permitted  without  any  restriction 
into  the  Province  of  Ontario  from  the  state  of  New 
York." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  white  pine  blister  rust  has 
now  been  discovered  in  the  Pacific  Coast  area  of  the 
United  States  it  has  been  found  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  to  close  the  Canadian  border  to  all  importa- 
tions of  vegetation  carrying  this  disease,  except  as  above 
provided.  Growers  of  currants  and  gooseberries  are 
advised  to  propagate  their  own  stock. 
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The  Enchantment. 

By  Sara  King  in  Harper's 
I  wonder  how  the  robin's  throat 
Hath  caught  the  rain's  sweet  dripping 

note, 

That  little  falling,  pelting  sound, 
Liquidly  clear  and  crystal  round, 
The  very  heart-rune  of  the  Spring, 
Enchanted  of  the  sky  and  ground, 
That  conjures  life  from  everything. 

No  ancient,  age-worn  witchery, 

No  incantation,  could  set  free 

The  fast-bound  dead;  yet  here  each  day, 

Robin  and  rain  in  mystic  way 

Bring  life  back  greenly;  ah,  and  how 

One's  heart  and  pulse  obey 

That  lure  of  music!    Listen  now      .  . 


Milk  as  a  Factor  in  Nation 
Building. 

[An  address  given  by  Dr.  Margaret 
Patterson  in  Ottawa.] 

TRUE  patriotism  is  a  desire  to  see 
one's  country  prosper  and  hold  high 
and  honorable  rank  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  That  no  class 
of  people  is  doing  more  to  place  their 
country  in  this  position  than  those  who 
are  engaged  in  producing  an  adequate 
and  safe  milk  supply  is  now  an  acknowl- 
edged fact.  Many  years  ago  Disraeli 
said  "Public  health  is  the  foundation  on 
which  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  a 
people  must  rest.  Health  is  the  necessary 
foundation  on  which  to  build  true  and 
enduring  nationhood.  The  first  duty 
of  a  statesman  is  to  look  after  the  health 
of  the  people;  measures  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  must  take  precedence  over 
all  others.  The  strength  of  a  nation 
depends  on  the  wealth  and  endurance 
of  its  individual  members.  It  matters 
not  how  wealthy  a  nation  may  become, 
how  large  its  cities,  how  vast  its  armies 
and  navies  if  the  health  of  its  people  is  on 
the  decline  it  will  rapidly  perish  and 
decay." 

Ex-Premier  Asquith  said  "The  part 
that  any  nation  is  to  play  in  the  world  s 
work  will  be  limited  only  by  the  physical 
endurance  of  its  people." 

The  first  essential  of  health,  to  life 
itself,  is  proper  food  No  form  of  life 
can  be  maintained  without  food  and  the 
more  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  particular 
form  of  life  the  food  is,  that  life  develops 
to  its  highest  form  and  efficiency,  capable 
of  protecting  itself  against  the  enemies 
that  surround  it.  Scientific  research  has 
demonstrated  that  the  nations  which 
fall  ready  victims  to  epidemics  are  the 
nations  having  the  smallest  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  products; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  individuals  for 
nothing  so  keeps  the  leucocytes  (the 
home  guards  of  the  body)  in  such  good 
condition  as  an  abundant  supply  of  milk, 
nothing  keeps  one  in  fitter  condition, 
with  their  resistance  right  up  to  par  like 
plenty  of  good  milk. 

Milk  for  Children. 

When  we  consider  that  fully  one  fifth 
of  all  the  money  earned  in  the  world  is 
expended  for  food,  whether  this  vast 
amount  is  expended  for  food  that  pro- 
vides what  nature  requires,  in  short,  if  it 
is  a  food  that  feeds,  or  merely  fills,  is  a 
matter  of  national  importance.  It  is 
lamentably  true  that  at  the  present 
time  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
money  expended  for  food  is  wasted,  and 
all  for  the  lack  of  a  proper  knowledge  of 
food  values,  or  the  constituents  of  a 
proper  food.  We  are  paying  the  price 
of  this  ignorance  regarding  food  not  only 
in  dollars  and  cents  but  in  the  lives  of 
our  people.  Every  year  we  are  losing 
thousands  of  our  children  through  im- 
proper feeding,  while  thousands  more  are 
dragging  on  never  to  be  anything,  but 
second-best    because   of  under-nourish- 


ment.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  blight 
on  the  baby  crop.  Statistics  show  that  one 
out  of  every  eight  babies  born  in  Canada 
dies  during  the  first  year.  Is  it  not  time 
that  we  looked  for  the  cause,  and  remedy? 
The  cause  we  know,  and  we  are  thankful 
to  say  that  we  also  know  the  remedy, 
MILK,  and  dairy  products.  Milk  is  a 
perfect  food  and  the  only  perfect  food; 
as  Dr.  McCallum  says:  "Milk  is  the  great 
safety  margin  that  makes  up  for  the 
deficiencies  in  all  our  other  foods.  If 
milk  is  freely  used  in  the  cooking  it  does 
a  great  deal  to  make  up  a  properly 
balanced  diet  and  more  than  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  nature.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  after  carefully  analysing 
the  probable  effectiveness  of  the  various 
combinations  of  food  employed  in  human 
nutrition,  that  the  efficiency  of  a  people 
can  be  predicted  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  from  a  knowledge  of  the  degree 
to  which  they  use  dairy  products."  The 
whole  problem  narrows  down  to  the 
question  of  a  safe  and  adequate  milk 
supply  and  to  cause  the  knowledge  re- 
garding the  value  and  necessity  of  milk 
as  a  food  to  become  generally  known  in 
the  homes  of  our  land.  We  are  all  agreed 
that  it  is  the  sacred  right  of  every  child 
to  be  just  as  healthy  as  knowledge  can 
make  it.  If  this  knowledge  is  going 
to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  child  it  must 
be  gotten  into  the  homes  and  to  those 
who  have  the  feeding  of  the  people  in 
their  hands.  There  is  no  knowledge  that 
is  more  vital  to  the  welfare  of  children 
than  knowledge  of  the  truth  regarding 
milk.  There  is  no  finer  piece  of  nation- 
building  being  done  in  Canada  to-day 
than  the  educational  work  of  the  dairy- 
men. It  is  a  work  of  saving  children, 
and  of  giving  them  a  square  deal  in  life; 
it  is  a  work  of  giving  to  every  one  a  chance 
not  only  to  be  a  better  citizen.  An 
authority  on  food  tells  us  that  "The 
people  who  have  achieved,  who  have 
become  large,  strong,  vigorous  people, 
who  have  reduced  their  infant  mortality, 
who  have  the  finest  trades  in  the  world, 
who  have  an  appreciation  of  art,  literature, 
and  music,  who  are  progressive  in  science 
and  in  every  activity  of  the  human  mind, 
are  the  people  who  have  used  milk  and  its 
products  liberally." 

Doctors  and  Dairymen. 

I   always  feel  that  the  doctors  and 


the  milk  producers  are  the  co-guardians 
of  the  health  of  the  people.  It  was  the 
doctors  who  first  agitated  for  the  scientific 
production  and  handling  of  milk,  for 
not  only  is  milk  the  best  food  for  humans, 
but  for  all  forms  of  bacterial  life  as  well. 
Before  milk  was  produced  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  way  it  was  often  the  carrier 
of  many  disease  germs;  but  thanks  to  the 
intelligent  co-operation  of  the  dairymen 
these  dangers  have  now  been  almost 
entirely  eliminated.  The  dairymen  were 
probably  the  first  great  body  of  people  to 
realize  that,  "that  which  is  not  scientific- 
ally true,  cannot  long  be  commercially 
successful." 

As  the  light  of  scientific  research  has 
been  turned  on  milk  it  reveals  more  and 
more  its  unequalled  qualities  as  a  food. 
I  am  not  here  to  give  you  merely  my  own 
opinion,  but  to  bring  to  you  the  findings 
of  the  greatest  food  experts  of  the  world, 
and  the  results  obtained  from  experiments 
conducted  in  the  most  up-to-date  labora- 
tories. Prof.  Lusk  of  Cornell  sa  s''that 
no  family  of  five  should  buy  meat  until 
they  have  bought  three  quarts  of  milk. 
The  first  food  a  family  should  buy  is  milk 
the  last  food  to  be  dispensed  with  is 
milk." 

Dr.  Rose  of  Cornell  University  says 
"It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction 
that  not  only  is  milk  the  cheapest  food, 
but  it  is  a  food  the  value  of  which  cannot 
be  determined  in  dollars  and  cents.  No 
one  who  realizes  the  place  of  milk  as  a 
food  could  doubt  this." 

From  John  Hopkins  University  we  are 
told  "the  greatest  thing  we  can  do  to 
raise  the  standard  of  public  health  in  this 
country,  to  increase  the  span  of  life,  and 
cause  the  people  to  retain  the  character- 
istics of  youth  over  a  longer  period  is 
to  change  the  diet  and  use  less  meat  and 
more  milk  and  green  vegetables."  Let 
us  consider  what  it  would  mean  to  the 
community  and  to  the  nation  if  we  could 
increase  this  span  of  life,  especially 
preserving  the  characteristics  of  youth. 
As  was  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher,  "A  community  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition  or  wise  according  to  the 
number  of  its  citizens  who  are  self  support- 
ing, or  better  still,  are  able  to  make  a 
contribution  of  something  useful  to  the 
community.  Let  us  look  at  the  human 
in  the  same  practical  way  we  look  at  the 
dairy  cow    We  value  the  cow  for  her 
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output.  We  have  studied  her  needs 
how  to  meet  them,  so  that  she  would 
develop  to  the  greatest  producing  capa- 
city of  which  she  is  capable.  We  have 
been  accused  of  being  more  concerned 
over  the  health  of  our  animals  than  of 
humans,  but  after  all,  were  we  not  build- 
ing more  wisely  than  we  knew?  Would 
it  not  have  been  a  tragedy  to  have  had 
the  health  conscience  awaken  before  we 
had  the  means  of  supplying  its  demands? 
As  the  health  conscience  awakens,  more 
and  more  milk  and  dairy  products  will 
be  required.  What  a  blessing  that  we 
have  our  splendid  dairy  herds,  our 
dairy  plants  and  means  of  distributing 
the  supply  where  needed!  The  founda- 
tions have  been  well  and  truly  laid,  and 
we  are  in  a  position  to  follow  the  guiding 
hand  of  science.  Picture  what  it  will 
mean  to  add  fifteen  years  to  the  active 
period  of  one's  life!  Human  life  is 
divided  into  three  periods:  (1)  the  period 
of  preparation  for  our  life  work.  This, 
roughly  speaking,  averages  about  fifteen 
years.  During  this  time  we  are  a  charge 
on  others,  we  are  not  self  supporting. 
(2).  Then  comes  the  period  during  which 
every  normal  individual  should  be  making 
a  contribution  of  something  useful,  either 
physical  or  mental,  to  their  community 
and  their  country.  As  a  result  of  plenty 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  we  come  to 
this  period  of  usefulness  fully  developed 
both  physically  and  mentally,  and  with  a 
force  capable  of  overcoming  disease  and 
resisting  temptation.  With  an  endurance 
that  will  not  only  enable  us  to  do  more 
work,  and  do  it  better,  but  to  derive  real 
joy  from  the  doing  of  it,  we  will  be  spared 
the  periods  of  unnecessary  illness  and 
aches  and  pains  that  consume  so  much 
of  the  time  of  the  improperly  fed.  We 
will  be  able  to  achieve  something  worth 
while  and  grow  old  gracefully,  knowing 
that  this  old  world  will  be  just  a  littie 
better  place  for  humans  because  of  our 
life  and  work  as  we  passed  through  it. 

Herbert  Hoover,  possibly  the  worlds 
greatest  food  expert  said  "The  basis  of 
all  true  child  welfare  work  is  health  and 
physical  development,  the  foundation 
of  health  lies  in  proper  feeding.  In  iti 
broad  aspects  the  proper  feeding  ot 
children  narrows  itself  down  to  the  public 
recognition  of  the  interdependence  of 
humans  on  dairy  cattle.  The  white 
race  cannot  survive  without  dairy  pro- 
ducts." 

What  the  Experts  Said 

Shortly  after  the  war  ceased  a  con- 
ference of  experts  was  called  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  wast- 
age of  the  war  and  of  re-establishing  the 
nations.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  these  experts  that  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  to-day  is  "to  conserve 
the  child  life  of  every  nation.  This 
need  cannot  be  met  without  milk  Let 
me  quote  the  United  States  food  Ad- 
ministrator: "Milk  is  the  best  food  we 
have.  Give  your  children  milk,  a  quart 
for  every  child,  a  pint  a  day  for  every 
adult.  Plenty  of  milk  will  give  every 
one,  both  big  and  little,  the  chance  they 
ought  to  have  for  health  and  achieve- 
ment." 

We  are  a  practical  people;  we  have 
been  making  a  great  many  claims  lor 
milk.  If  the  man  from  Missouri  walked 
in  and  said  "show  me!"  could  we  do  it f 
Yes,  we  could  and  we  will.  In  the  first 
place,  let  us  see  what  the  human  body 
requires:  Water,  proteins,  fats,  carbo- 
hydrates, and  mineral  matter.  Mow 
let  us  see  the  composition  of  milk:  Water, 
proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates  and  mineral 
salts,— just  the  same  constituents  and  in 
just  about  the  same  proportion.  So  we 
can  readily  understand  that  milk  is 
capable  of  supplying  every  need  as  a 
body-builder.  The  process  of  living  is  a 
chemical  one.  Every  action  means  that  a 
certain  amount  of  energy  is  expended. 
Energy  means  the  expenditure  ot  hear, 
In  order  that  life  may  be  maintained, 
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built  up  and  sustained,  the  human  body- 
must  have  fuel  or  heat-producing  food. 
It  requires  energy  producing  food;  jt 
'requires  building  material  and  mineral 
salts,  and  in  the  proper  proportion  for 
human  assimulation.  There  are  two 
grades  of  protein  A.  and  B.  The  grade 
A  proteins  are  growth-promoting,  and 
the  proteins  of  milk  are  grade  A.  The 
proteins  of  milk  are  the  best  growth- 
promoters  known;  no  others  can  take 
their  place  in  the  food  of  the  young. 
The  human  body  requires  mineral  salts, 
sodium,  calcium,  phosphorus  and  iron. 
Milk  contains  all  of  these  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  child— not  quite  enough 
iron  for  the  adult.  Phosphorus  and 
calcium  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  and  growth  of  bone. 
Children  must  have  these  salts  or  they 
cannot  develop  properly.  Milk  is  one 
of  the  few  foods  that  contains  calcium. 
That  we  are  not  as  a  people  using  enough 
milk  is  shown  by  the  figures  given  out 
by  those  making  a  survey  of  the  health 
and  teeth  of  our  school  children.  Not 
only  should  the  children  have  plenty  of 
milk  but,  with  the  highly  commercialized 
foods  of  to-day,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
mother  should  take  milk  during  the  time 
she  is  pregnant.  A  few  years  ago  our 
foods  were  more  natural  and  contained 
many  valuable  products  that  are  now 
refined  out  of  them.  In  order  to  see  if  a 
lack  of  calcium  was  not  the  cause  for  the 
decay  of  teeth  so  common  with  the  young 
mother  of  to-day,  an  experiment  was 
carried  out  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
A  perfectly  healthy  young  heifer  was 
chosen  for  the  experiment  and  during  the 
time  that  she  was  carrying  her  calf  she 
was  given  a  food  as  lime-free  as  the  food 
eaten  by  the  average  mother  of  to-day. 
There  was  little  change  in  the  cow's 
appearance  and  at  the  normal  time  the 
calf  was  born,  a  perfectly  normal  calf. 
The  cow  was  only  able  to  feed  the  one 
calf,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  she 
suddenly  collapsed  and  died.  Examina- 
tion of  the  body  showed  that  her  teeth 
and  bones  were  literally  honeycombed. 
Nature's  chief  concern  is  with  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  race,  and  she  had  taken  the 
lime  salts  necessary  to  make  the  bones  of 
the  calf  from  the  bones  of  the  mother 
because  this  need  was  not  supplied  in  the 
food.  No  wonder  it  is  said  "For  every 
child  a  tooth." 

Not  only  does  the  human  body  require 
the  things  of  which  we  have  spoken  but 
another  substance  that  has  been  revealed 
by  the  light  of  scientific  research.  These 
substances  are  spoken  of  as  vitamines, 
the  "vital"  part.  These  are  of  three 
kinds:  The  fat-soluble,  the  water-soluble, 
and  the  anti-scorbutic.  Milk  is  rich  in 
the  fat-soluble  and  contains  some  of  the 
water-soluble  as  well,  but  is  lacking  in 
the  anti-scorbutic.  The  addition  of  some 
fruit  (such  as  orange  juice)  to  the  diet 
makes  up  for  this  lack.  The  importance 
of  vitamines  to  the  human  economy  is 
shown  by  the  serious  result  of  a  lack  of 
them,  e.  g.,  a  lack  of  the  fat-soluble  causes 
eye  trouble.  Green  leaves  are  rich  in 
these  vitamines;  milk  is  the  essence  of 
green  leaves.  The  fats  contained  in 
milk,  and  butter  fat  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  growth  and  development  of  chil- 
dren. If  children  are  denied  these 
necessary  things  nothing  can  ever  make 
up  for  them,  they  are  cheated  out  of  their 
birthright.  They  are  children  only  once 
and  it  is  the  only  time  they  will  ever  have 
to  build  up  a  strong,  useful  body.  A  real 
educational  campaign  is  needed  so  that 
this  knowledge  may  be  carried  into  every 
home  and  reach  every  mother. 

A  few  years  ago  in  a  certain  orphanage 
the  Board  Ladies,  (all  good  kindly  people) 
determined  to  economize  by  giving  the 
children  oleomargarine  instead  of  butter. 
Soon  they  were  having  a  very  unusual 
amount  of  illness  and  the  children  were 
not  gaining  in  weight  as  they  had  been 
doing;  the  teachers  began  to  complain 
that  they  were  not  getting  on  in  school. 
The  doctor  learned  of  the  butter  sub- 
stitute and  suspected  it  was  "the  cause. 
He  obtained  permission  to  give  butter  to 
the  children  in  one  of  the  cottages  and 
soon  they  began  to  gain  in  weight  and  to 
progress  in  school  and  had  much  less 
illness  than  the  children  who  were  not 
getting  the  butter.  Do  not  be  fooled; 
there  is  no  substitute  for  milk  products. 
It  is  a  cheap  food  no  matter  what  the 
price. 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

Our  Judge. 

The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath 
committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son.  . 
And  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute 
judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of 
man. — S.  John  5:  22,  27. 

Wh<n  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in 
His  glory  all  nations  shall  be  gathered 
before  His  judgment-seat,  and  He  shall, 
with  unerring  righteousness,  separate 
them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd 
divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats.  He  is 
the  Judge.  No  one  can  carry  his  case 
before  a  higher  Court.  His  decision 
cannot  be  reversed. 

Do  you  think  with  terror  of  that  Last 
Judgment?  Each  of  us  will  be  there, 
awaiting  the  verdict.  If  we  look  at  our 
own  lives  we  may  well  tremble  with 
fear.  We  see  there  selfishness  towards 
men  and  faithlessness  towards  God. 
We  have  no  excuse  to  offer,  and  echo  the 
cry  of  the  Psalmist:  "Mine  iniquities 
have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so  that  I  am 
not  able  to  look  up;  they  are  more  than 
the  hairs  of  mine  head:  therefore  my 
heart  faileth  me."  But  the  Psalmist 
looked  away  from  himself  and  saw  a 
great  light  in  the  darkness.  Then  he 
cried  hopefully:  "Be  pleased,  O  Lord, 
to  deliver  me:  O  Lord,  make  haste  to  help 
me." 

If  he  could  look  to  the  Judge  as  his 
Advocate  and  Saviour,  how  much  more 
can  we!  We  see  on  the  judgment-seat 
our  Elder  Brother  and  Friend,  who 
suffered  and  died  to  save  us.  The  Father 
has  committed  all  judgment  unto  the 
Son  and  given  Him  authority  to  execute 
judgment  also. — "because  He  is  the  Son 
of  man."  He  can  understand  and  feel 
for  those  who  have  been  tempted  to  siri, 
because  He  was  Himself  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are 

We  know  our  Judge.    We  have  al 


Do  You  Want  to  Become  a  Nurse? 

Trie  Salvation 
Army  ollcrit 
unique  opportun- 
ity to  Christian 
young  women 
(Salvationists  or 
otherwise)  desir- 
ing to  take  a 
course  in  General 
or  Maternity  nurs- 
ing. Education  to 
be  not  less  than  on* 
year  at  High 
School  or  its  equiv- 
alent. For  term* 
and  other  informa- 
tion write  to 

Brigadier  DesBrisar,  Women's  Social  Secretary,  Salvation  Am) 
Headquarters,  Albert  Si.  Toronto,  Onl. 


Universal  Portable  and  Folding  Bath  Jul 

with  or  without  instantaneous  water  heatei 
attached,  permits  all  bath-room  comfort!  o 
a  millionaire  in  any  room.     No  plumb 
ing.     Equally  suitable  for  country  o 
town   home;   Sensation    of  Londoi 
Fair.    30  days*  trial.  Moderate 
priced.    Ask  about  our  Indoor 
Chemical  Closets. 
Universal  Metal  Products  Co. 
64  Assumption  St.  Walkervllle,  Ootarlc 


PATENT   SOLICITORS  Fetherstonhaugh 
&  Co.  The  old-established  firm.  Patents 
everywhere.     Head    Office :     Royal  Bank 
Buildings,     Toronto.    Ottawa    Office  5 
Elgin    Street.  Offices    throughout  Canada. 
Booklet  free. 
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THE  postman  a  ad  expressman  will 
bring  Parker  service  right  to  your 
home.  We  pa)'  carriage  one  jray, 
Whatever  you  send  —  whether  it  be 
household  draperies  or  the  ir.o'-t  deli- 
cate fabrics — will  he  speedily  returned 
to  their  original  freshness.  When  you 
think  of  cleaning  or  dyeing 
think  of  PARKER'S. 

Parker's 
Dye  Works 

Limited 
Cleaners  and  Dyers 

791  Yonge  St. 
Toronto. 


"Of  course  there  are  others, 
but  purchase  Hunt  Bros/' 

THOROBREAD 

FLOUR  #M  thai  its  name  implies"  vi 


HUNT  BROS.  LTD. 


LONDON,  ONT. 


Arthur  Friedheim 

The  Great  Russian  Pianist 

SAID  OF  THE 

Heintzman  & 
Co.  Piano 

"I  found  the  tone  massive  in  its 
sonority  and  of  very  excellent  qual- 
ity, with  a  particularly  limpid  tone 
in  its  mezzo  tints.  I  had  no  idea  to 
good  a  piano  was  manufactured  in 
Canada." 

The  continued  reference  of 

artists  to  the  wonderful  tone  of  the 
Heintzman  6s  Co.  Piano  goes  to 
prove  all  we  claim  hi  regard  to  this 
instrument. 

What  appeals  to  those  in  the 

higher  realms  of  music  with  their 
keen  perception  should  appeal  to  all 
who  number  themselves  with  the 
music  loving  public. 


Sold  on 
Easy 
Terms 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

We   have  taken  "The  Farmer's  Ad- 
vocate" for  several  years  and  wouldn't 
be  without  it. 
Waterloo  Co.,  Ont.      Jas.  Browx. 


^etnt^mait 


193-197  Yonge  Street 
TORONTO       -       -       -  CANADA 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


LUX 


It  only  takes  a  few  minutes  to  wash  your  silk 
blouse,  your  silk  stockings,  underwear  or  any- 
thing dainty  and  "special" — if  you  use  LUX. 

The  thin,  white,  silky  Lux  flakes,  which  are  made  by 
our  own  exclusive  process,  dissolve  instantly  into  a 
bubbling  lather  that  is  as  harmless  as  pure  water  itself. 
The  lather  gently  squeezed  through  the  fine  fabrics 
quickly  loosens  the  dirt  and  a  few  rinsings  make  the 
garments  beautifully  clean. 

Lux  stands  unrivalled  for  washing  silk  and  other  fine 
garments. 


Lux  is  sold  only  in  sealed  packets — dust-proof  I 

LEVER  BROTHERS  LIMITED.  TORONTO 


ready  seen  Him  dealing  with  sinners; 
and  His  eyes  are  not  quick  to  search  out 
evil  and  condemn  it,  but  rather  to  search 
out  and  fan  into  flame  the  tiniest  spark 
of  penitence  and  love. 

Look  at  that  frightened  sinful  woman, 
ringed  round  by  fierce  accusers  eager  to 
stone  her  to  death!  Surely  the  righteous 
Judge  cannot  pass  over  her  shameful 
guilt  and  acquit  her.  Men  have  relent- 
lessly condemned  her, — what  does  the 
Divine  Judge  say?  "Jesus  said  unto  her, 
Neither  do  I  condemn  thee:  go,  and  sin 
no  more."  Her  accusers  had  no  love 
for  her;  but  the  Judge — who  hated  her 
sin — loved  that  soiled  but  precious  soul 
and  sent  her  out,  forgiven  and  hopeful, 
to  "make  good." 

I  know  that  the  story  told  in  S.  John 
8:  3-11  is  omitted  from  many  ancient 
copies  of  the  Gospel;  but  the  picture  is 
true  to  life  We  are  sure  that  our  Lord 
would  be  eager  to  give  that  despairing 
woman  another  chance.  He  spoke  stern 
words  of  condemnation  to  self-righteous 
people,  but  He  was  always  ready  to 
reach  out  a  helpful  hand  to  the  down- 
trodden and  the  heavy  laden.  His  own 
agony  could  not  distract  His  attention 
from  the  penitent  thief,  whose  cry  went 
straight  to  His  heart  and  was  royally 
answered. 

When  all  nations  shall  be  gathered 
before  the  King — our  Brother — they  will 
discover  how  closely  He  has  watched  the 
daily  life  of  each  soul;  not  to  severely 
mark  what  is  done  amiss,  but  to  note 
each  little  act  of  kindness.  He  has 
walked  _  in  disguise  among  men  in  all 
generations;  and  everyone  who  has  been 
kind  to  one  of  the  least  of  His  brethren 
has  rendered  service  to  the  Judge  Him- 
self. No  thought  or  word  or  act  of 
kindness  has  been  overlooked  or  forgotten 
by  Him. 

And  the  angels  must  be  kept  busy 
recording  deeds  of  kindness  which  are 
every  day  being  noticed  by  our  Lord. 
Yesterday  I  carried  a  gift  from  your 
"Quiet  Hour  Purse"  to  a  poor  home,  where 
the  bread-winner  was  sick  in  bed  and  food 
for  the  children  was  scanty.  The  mother 
told  me  how  kind  her  neighbors  had  been, 
in  bringing  food  and  other  necessaries  to 
help  her  out.  That  is  only  one  case  out 
of  many.  Kindness  is  not  a  scarce  article 
in  .this  world  of  many  troubles.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Judge  will  look  smilingly 
on  many  humbleminded  men  and  women 
in  that  Day,  and  will  joyfully  say  to  them: 
"Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kindgom  prepared  for  you."  Then 
He  will  tell  them  how  they  showed  kind- 
ness to  Him  when  He — in  the  person  of 
the  least  of  His  brethren — was  in  need 
of  help. 

There  is  another  side  to  that  picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment;  but  I  am  sure  the 
Judge  will  search  for  every  possible  sign 
of  love  in  a  soul,  before  He  is  forced 
unwillingly  to  condemn  one  who  has 
coldheartedly  refused  to  give  help  to  those 
in  need. 

If  we  were  allowed  to  choose  our  own 
judge,  we  could  not  find  one  as  ready 
to  make  allowance  for  our  weakness  as 
the  One  chosen  by  the  Father. 

"Was  there  ever  kindest  shepherd 

Half  so  gentle,  half  so  sweet, 
As  the  Saviour  Who  would  have  us 

Come  and  gather  round  His  feet? 

"There  is  no  place  where  earth's  sorrows 
Are  more  felt  than  up  in  heaven; 

There  is  no  place  where  earth's  failings 
Have  such  kindly  judgment  given.' 

The  Judge  has  paid  the  penalty  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  He  wants  to 
acquit  us,  and  is  offering  to  each  of  us  a 
free  pardon,  if  only  we  are  sorry  for  our 
sins  and  are  setting  our  wills  towards 
righteousness.  He  said  to  His  disciples: 
"If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee 
seven  times  in  a  day,  and  seven  times  in  a 
day  turn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I  repent; 
thou  shalt  forgive  him."  He  was  not 
asking  the  disciples  to  be  more  kind  and 
forgiving  than  their  Master.  If  we  are 
really  sorry  for  our  sins,  and  kneel 
humbjy  at  His  feet,  saying:  "I  repent. 
Forgive  me!"  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
we  are  forgiven.  If  we  love  our  King, 
and  are  honestly  trying  to  serve  Him, 
we  nead  not  fear  to  enter  into  His  Presence 
on  ths  Day  of  Judgment,  any  more  than 
we  fear  to  approach  Him  to-day.  He  will 
not  change.  The  Judge  on  the  Throne 
will  be  the  same  Man  who  gathered 
littl;  children  in  His  arms,  who  was  glad 
to  eat  and  drink  with  publicans  and 
sinners  long  ago,  who  talked  kindly  to  a 
'A  ful  woman  by  Jacob's  well,  and  eagerly 


offered  His  Comradeship  to  a  crucified 
thief  who  had  wasted  his  life  in  sin.  We 
are  not  afraid  to  kneel  before  our  Master 
to-day  and  tell  Him  how  sorry  we  are 
for  our  weakness,  cowardice  and  selfish- 
ness. He  will  be  our  Brother-Friend 
on  the  Judgment  Day,  as  He  is  now. 

Pining  souls,  come  nearer  Jesus, 
And  O  come  not  doubting  thus, 
But  with  faith  that  trusts  more  bravely 
His  great  tenderness  for  us." 

But  His  tenderness  does  not  make  Him 
weakly  kind  in  dealing  with  the  disease  of 
sin.  He  does  not  cover  outof  sight  a  malig- 
nant cancer;  but  cuts  very  deeply  (if  nec- 
essary) in  order  to  cure.  We  may  try  to 
dragthemantle  of  forgetfulnessover  an  old 
sin,  and  the  Good  Physician  may  open 
that  unhealed  wound  to  the  light.  Re- 
pentance is  only  a  mockery  unless  it  in- 
cludes confession  and — wherever  possible 
— reparation   to  those  we  have  injured. 

Mary  Cholmondeley,  in  "Prisoners," 
describes  a  tortured  soul  trying  to  find 
peace  in  a  life  of  outward  "good  works,' 
while — through  her  cowardly  silence — 
an  innocent  man  is  paying  the  price  for 
a  murder  he  never  committed.  Her 
boxes  of  primroses  were  sent  to  the  sick, 
but  they  were  as  a  deadly  insult  offered 
to  Him  who  (in  one  of  His  brethren)  was 
imprisoned  through  her  sin.  It  is  im- 
possible to  find  the  peace  which  Christ 
offers  to  penitent  souls,  if  we  try  to  deceive 
Him,  or  refuse  to  obey  His  commands. 
His  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  seeing 
everything  we  try  to  hide  from  man 
and  God.  Past  sins  may  be  blotted 
out;  but  not  until  they  have  been  frankly 
confessed  to  God  and — if  necessary— 
to  man.  We  stand,  even  now,  before  our 
Judge,  but  He  is  also  our  Saviour,  who 
died  to  save  us  from  the  power  and  guilt  of 
sin. 

"We  in  part  our  weakness  know, 

And  in  part  discern  our  foe; 
Well  for  us,  before  Thine  eyes 

All  our  danger  open  lies; 
Turn  not  from  us,  while  we  plead 

Thy  compassions  and  our  need." 

Dora  Farncomb. 


Gifts  for  the  Needy. 

Several  donations  for  the  Russian 
Famine  Fund  have  reached  me  this  week 
and  have  been  sent  on  to  Mr.  C.  D. 
Gordon,  Dominion  Bank,  King  and  Yonge 
Sts.,  Toronto.  Three  letters  from  readers 
in  London,  Ont.,  contained  money  for 
Russia.  A.  F.  sent  a  dollar,  M.  C.  a 
dollar  and  "London  Friends"  five  dollars. 
From  "Friend,"  Mallorytown,  came 
five  dollars,  with  permission  to  use  part 
of  the  money  for  the  needy  at  home, — so 
I  sent  on  $3  and  spent  $2  (the  day  it 
reached  me)  on  two  poor  families. 

A.  Allen  (only  six  years  old)  sent  a 
dollar  for  the  little  Russian  children 
and  J.  B.  J.  (Dresden,  Ont).,  sent  five 
dollars  for  Russia. 

From  "Puslinch  Friend"  came  an 
Easter  gift  of  three  dollars  for  some  of  my 
needy  friends — which  will  go  to  some  who 
are  sick  as  well  as  poor. 

My  thanks  go  out  to  all  of  you ! 

Dora  Farncomb, 
6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 


My  Little  Book. 

What  time  I  plan  to  give  all  care  the  slip, 
One  little  book  I  carry  in  my  scrip 
To  cheer  my  soul  along  the  common  way- 
Staunch  friend  of  mine,  or  skies  be  gold 
or  grey. 

Its  light-heart  humor  warms  the  chilly  air, 
And  makes  a  feast  of  pain  and  scanty  fare. 
I  read  a  verse  when  paths  grow  rough  to 
climb; 

Then  trudge  on  gaily  to  the  lilting  rhyme. 

Yet  must  I  pause  to  greet  my  brother  man, 
To  aid  him  with  his  burden  when  I  can; 
Else  would  those  well-worn  leaves  look 

scorn  at  me 
As  traitor  to  our  pact  of  sympathy. 

Would  I  not  lose  great  joy  of  pilgrimage 
Without  the  gentle  soul  on  each  blithe 
page? 

It  is  the  sum  of  rare  good-fellowfhip, 
One  little  book  I  carry  in  my  scrip! 

— Adelia  Dunbar. 
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Stories  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind. 

(Serial  rights  secured  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
JOHNNY  CHUCK  FINDS  THE  BEST  THING  IN  THE  WORLD. 


XIII. 

OLD  Mother  West  Wind  had  stopped 
to  talk  with  the  Slender  Fir  Tree. 
"I've  just  come  across  the 
Green  Meadows,"  said  Old  Mother  West 
Wind,  "and  there  I  saw  the  Best  Thing  in 
the  World." 

Striped  Chipmunk  was  sitting  under 
the  Slender  Fir  Tree  and  he  couldn't 
help  hearing  what  Old  Mother  West  Wind 
said.  "The  Best  Thing  in  the  World— 
now  what  can  that  be?"  thought  Striped 
Chipmunk.  "Why,  it  must  be  heaps  and 
heaps  of  nuts  and  acorns!  I'll  go  and 
find  it." 

So  Striped  Chipmunk  started  down  the 
Lone  Little  Path  through  the  wood  as 
fast  as  he  could  run.  Pretty  soon  he  met 
Peter  Rabbit. 

"Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry 
Striped  Chipmunk?"  asked  Peter  Rabbit. 

"Down  in  the  Green  Meadows  to  find 
the  Best  Thing  in  the  World,"  replied 
Striped  Chipmunk,  and  ran  faster. 

"The  Best  Thing  in  the  World,"  said 
Peter  Rabbit,  "why,  that  must  be  a  great 
pile  of  carrots  and  cabbage!  I  think  I'll 
go  and  find  it." 

So  Peter  Rabbit  started  down  the  Lone 
Little  Path  through  the  wood  as  fast  as 
he  could  go  after  Striped  Chipmunk. 

As  they  passed  the  great  hollow  tree 
Bobby  Coon  put  his  head  out.  "Where 
are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry?"  asked 
Bobby  Coon. 

"Down  in  the  Green  Meadows  to  find 
the  Best  Thing  in  the  World!"  shouted 
Striped  Chipmunk  and  Peter  Rabbit,  and 
both  began  to  run  faster. 

"The  Best  Thing  in  the  World,"  said 
Bobby  Coon  to  himself,  "why,  that  must 
be  a  whole  field  of  sweet  milky  corn; 
I  think  I'll  go  and  find  it." 

So  Bobby  Coon  climbed  down  out  of 
the  great  hollow  tree  and  started  down 
the  Lone  Little  Path  through  the  wood 
as  fast  as  he  could  go  after  Striped  Chip- 
munk and  Peter  Rabbit,  for  there  is 
nothing  that  Bobby  Coon  likes  to  eat 
well  as  sweet  milky  corn. 

At  the  edge  of  the  wood  they  met 
Jimmy  Skunk. 

"Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry?" 
asked  Jimmy  Skunk. 

"Down  in  the  Green  Meadows  to  find 
the  Best  Thing  in  the  World!"  shouted 
Striped  Chipmunk  and  Peter  Rabbit  and 
Bobby  Coon.  Then  they  all  tried  to  run 
faster. 

"The  Best  Thing  in  the  World,"  said 
Jimmy  Skunk.  "Why,  that  must  be 
packs  and  packs  of  beetles!"  And  for 
once  in  his  life  Jimmy  Skunk  began  to 
hurry  down  the  Lone  Little  Path  after 
Striped  Chipmunk  and  Peter  Rabbit  and 
Bobby  Coon. 

They  were  all  running  so  fast  that  they 
didn't  see  Reddy  Fox  until  he  jumped 
out  of  the  long  grass  and  asked: 

"Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry?" 

"To  find  the  Best  Thing  in  the 
World!"  shouted  Striped  Chipmunk  and 
Peter  Rabbit  and  Bobby  Coon  and  Jimmy 
Skunk,  and  each  did  his  best  to  run  faster. 

"The  Best  Thing  in  the  World,"  said 
Reddy  Fox  to  himself,  "Why,  that  must 
be  a  whole  pen  full  of  tender  young 
chickens,  and  I  must  have  them." 

So  away  went  Reddy  Fox  as  fast  as 
he  could  run  down  the  Lone  Little  Path 
after  Striped  Chipmunk,  Peter  Rabbit, 
Bobby  Coon  and  Jimmy  Skunk. 

By  and  by  they  all  came  to  the  house 
of  Johnny  Chuck. 

"Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry?" 
asked  Johnny  Chuck. 

"To  find  the  Best  Thing  in  the  World," 
shouted  Striped  Chipmunk  and  Peter 
Rabbit  and  Bobby  Coon  and  Jimmy 
Skunk  and  Reddy  Fox. 

"The  Best  Thing  in  the  World,"  said 
Johnny  Chuck.  "Why,  I  don't  know 
of  anything  better  than  my  own  little 
home  and  the  warm  sunshine  and  the 
beautiful  blue  sky." 

So  Johnny  Chuck  stayed  at  home  and 
played  all  day  among  the  flowers  with 
the  Merry  Little  Breezes  of  Old  Mother 
West  Wind  and  was  as  happy  as  could  be. 

But  all  day  long  Striped  Chipmunk  and 
Peter  Rabbit  and  Bobby  Coon  and  Jimmy 
Skunk  and  Reddy  Fox  ran  this  way  and 
ran  that  way  over  the  Green  Meadows 
trying  to  find  the  Best  Thing  in  the  World. 
The  sun  was  very,  very  warm  and  they 


ran  so  far  and  they  ran  so  fast  that  they 
were  very,  very  hot  and  tired,  and  still 
they  hadn't  found  the  Best  Thing  in  the 
World. 

When  the  long  day  was  over  they 
started  up  the  Lone  Little  Path  past 
Johnny's  Chuck's  house  to  their  own 
humes.  They  didn't  hurry  now  for  they 
were  so  very,  very  tired!  And  they  were 
cross — oh  so  cross!  Striped  Chipmunk 
hadn't  found  a  single  nut.  Peter  Rabbit 
hand't  found  so  much  as  the  leaf  of  a 
cabbage.  Bobby  Coon  hadn't  found  the 
tiniest  bit  of  sweet  milky  corn.  Jimmy 


Remember  The  Name 


SALADA 
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ITS  STRENGTH, 
FRAGRANCE  ARE 


PURITY  AND 
UN  EQUALED 


The  Sealed  Packet  is  your  safeguard 


THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  CONSERVERS 
OF  PROPERTY-PAINT  AND  \ARNISH 


Don't  let  it  go  another  day! 


FOR  weeks — months — perhaps 
years,  many  owners  have  been 
saying  to  themselves,  "One  of 
these  days  I  must  have  that  paint- 
ing done."  But  as  someone  said, 
"Oneof  these  days  is  none  of  these 
days."  Not  until  the  thought 
Is  translated  into  action,  is  de- 
terioration definitely  checked. 

Inside  too.  Think  of  the  floors 
and  furniture— of  the  walls,  wains- 
cotings  and  windows — of  the  ceil- 
ings and  stands — of  the  tables, 
bookcases  and  chairs  —  of  the 
bureaus,  mantels  and  beds — of 
the  many  surfaces  that  must 


have  varnish  and  paint  too,  if 
they  are  to  retain  their  attractive 
looks,  stay  clean  and  sanitary, 
and  give  years  of  faithful  service. 

If  you  have  property  that  needs 
attention,  the  time  to  paint  and 
varnish  is  now.  There  are  reliable 
painters  and  paint  dealers  in  your 
town.  Talk  with  them  about  the 
painting  you  ought  to  have  done. 
Don't  let  it  go  another  day.  The 
longer  you  put  it  off,  the  more 
money  it  will  cost  you,  "one  of 
these  days  "  Save  the  Surface 
and  you  save  all. 


■"TO-DAY  it  costs  less 
to  paint  than  it  did. 
The  cost  of  materials 
has  led  in  the  down- 
ward economic  trend 
of  manufactured  pro- 
duces. But  no  matter 
what  it  costs,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  always 
costs  more  not  to  paint 
than  to  paint.  Rust 
and  rot  go  on  till  you 
check  them.  The  logi- 
cal time  to  paint  and 
varnish  is  NOW. 
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Cleaner  Cleaning 

The  Mop's  Best  Friend 

WOOD  floors  and  tile  floors!  Woodwork  and 
windows!  Bathroom  and  bedroom!  Kitchen 
and  parlor !  Gold  Dust  spreads  springtime  all  through 
the  house.  Removes  all  the  dirt  and  grime  of  win- 
ter. Brings  a  wonderful,  sweet  cleansing  to  every- 
thing it  touches.  Leaves  the  whole  house  sanitary 
because  it  purifies  as  it  thoroughly  cleanses.  Be  cer- 
tain to  have  Gold  Dust  on  hand  this  housecleaning 
time.  You'll  find  it  your  most  helpful  friend. 

It's  wonderfully  simple.  A  little  Gold  Dust  and 
warm  water  —  and  you're  ready.  Be  sure  it 
really  is  Gold  Dust  you  buy.  Look  for  the 
name  Fairbank's  and  the  Twins  on  the  package. 


£JHE.>K    FAIR  BANK  COMPANY 
LIMITED.  MONTREAL 


Let  the  Gold  Dust 


MADE  IN 
CANADA 


Twins  do  your  work  1 


Special  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Offer 

Any  subscriber,  or  member  of  a  subscriber's  family  who  sends,  in  the 
names  of  two  new  subscribers  to 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  &  Home  Magazine 

Will  promptly  receive  as  a  return  for  his  assistance  the  vegetable  and 
the  flower  seed  collections  listed  below. 

For  sending  in  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber  you  can  have  your 
choice  of  either  one  of  the  collections  listed  below. 

Collect  $1.50  from  each  new  subscriber  and  remit  to  us  by  Postal 
Note  or  Money  Order. 

This  offer  is  of  exceptional  value.  The  seeds  are  supplied  by  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  seed  houses,  and  these  seeds  will  repay  you  hand- 
somely for  the  time  you  spend  in  securing  new  subscribers. 

VEGETABLE  SEED  LIST 


1  pkt.  Swiss  Chard-Lucullius 

1  oz.  Beet-Crosby's  Egyptian 

1  pkt.  Carrot-Chantenay 

1  pkt.  Cabbage-Copenhagen  Market 

1  pkt  Cucumber-Keith's  Perfection 

1  pkt.  Lettuce-Big-Boston 

1  oz.  Onion- Yellow  Globe  Danvers 

1  pkt.  Parsnip-Hollow  Crown 

1  oz.  Radish-Scarlet  White  Tip 


1  pkt.  Parsley-Curled 
1  pkt.  Tomato-Earliana 
1  pkt.  Keith's  Extra  Early  Prize 
Muskmelons 

1  pkt.  Coles'  Early  Watermelon 

2  oz.  Corn-Golden  Bantam 

1  pkt.  Sweet  Peas-Choice  Mixed  Spencers 
1  pkt.  Nasturtiums-Choice  Mixed  Dwarf 


ASTER-  Comet  mixed 
SWEET  ALYSSUM 
COREOPSIS-  Mixed 
GAILLARDIA 
ZINNIA 

POPPY-  Shirley 
SWEET  PEAS-  Mixed 


FLOWER  SEED  LIST 

MARIGOLD 
MIGNONETTE 

PETUNIAS-  Single,  Double  or  Mixed 
VERBENAS-  Mixed 
SWEET  WILLIAM-  Mixed  Single 
PHLOX  DRUMMONDI 


THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LIMITED,  London,  Ontario 


A  RoliaVilf*  lVIatl  is  re°.uired  to  act  as  subscription  agent  for  The  Farmer's  Advocate 
"  '^cnauic  lvictll  ancj  Home  Magazine;  must  be  absolutely  trustworthy  and  a  good 
worker.  Preference  will  be  given  to  one  with  farm  experience,  and  who  knows  the  Farmer's 
Advocate  well.    State  qualifications'and  apply  for  full  particulars  to 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LTD.,  London,  Ontario 


Skunk  hadn't  seen  a  single  beetle.  Reddy 
Fox  hadn't  heard  so  much  as  the  peep 
of  a  chicken.  And  all  were  as  hungry  as 
hungry  could  be. 

Half  way  up  the  Lone  Little  Path  they 
met  Old  Mother  West  Wind  going  to  her 
home  behind  the  hill.  "Did  you  find 
the  Best  Thing  in  the  World?"  asked  Old 
Mother  West  Wind. 

"No!"  shouted  Striped  Chipmunk  and 
Peter  Rabbit  and  Bobby  Coon  and  Jimmy 
Skunk  and  Reddy  Fox  all  together. 

"Johnny  Chuck  has  it,"  said  Old 
Mother  West  Wind.  "It  is  being  happy 
with  the  things  you  have  and  not  wanting 
things  which  some  one  else  has.  And  it 
is  called  Con-tent-ment." 

To  bencontinued. 


3956.    Girls'  Middy  Blouse. 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16 
years.  A  14-year  size  requires  2%  yards 
of  36-inch  material.    Price  15c. 


The  Fashions. 

How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form: — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 
Name  

Post  Office  

County  

R.  R.  No  

Province  

Number  of  Pattern  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement — Waist  Bust  

Date  of  issue  in   which   pattern  ap- 
peared  

When  ordering  from  catalogue  give 
number  of  page  on  which  pattern  ap- 
peared. 

Be  Sure  to  Write  Numbers  Clearly. 

Our  Fashion  Book. 

A  fashion  catalogue  containing  over 
500  designs  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt 
of  12  cents.  Book  contains  article  on 
dressmaking  and  illustrations  of  stitches. 
When  ordering  from  it  use  above  blank. 

3666-3962.    Ladies'  Costume. 

Waist  3666  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Skirt  3962  cut  in  7  sizes:  27,  29,  31, 
33,  35  and  39  inches  waist  measure. 
To  make  the  dress  for  a  medium  size 
will  require  6%  yards  of  40-inch  material. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about 
2  yards.  TWO  separate  patterns  IS 
cents  FOR  EACH  pattern. 

3961.    Girls'  Guimpe  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  12-year  size  requires  \%  yard  of  27- 
inch  material  for  the  guimpe  and  2% 
yards  for  skirt  and  overblouse.  Price  15ci 

3969.    Ladies'  House  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48  inches  bust  measure.  A  38- 
inch  size  requires  6  yards  of  36-inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 

3953.    Child's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 
A  4-year  size  requires  3}4  yards  of 
27-inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

3312-2939.    An  "Up-to-Date"  Frock. 

Waist  3312  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
Over  Dress  2939  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36, 
38,'40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
To  make  the  waist  will  require  2\^  yards 
of  36-inch  material.  The  Over  Dress  re- 
quires yards  of  40-inch  material. 
TWO  separate  patterns  15  cents  For 
Each  pattern. 

3960.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  12-year  size  requires  3  yards  of  38-inch 
material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3751.    Ladies'  Apron. 

Cut  in  one  size  medium  and  requires 
yard  of  27-inch  material.    Price  15c. 
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Your  Health. 

By  "Medicus." 
Prevent  Smallpox. 

Prevent  Smallpox — How?  Get  vac- 
cinated. Will  that  always  prevent  small- 
pox? In  99  out  of  every  thousand  times 
it  will  prevent  it.  Is  there  any  danger? 
Yes,  there  is.  There  is  a  danger  every 
time  you  take  a  breath  for  fear  you  won't 
take  another.  There  is  a  danger  in 
living,  for  fear  you  won't  live.  There  is 
a  danger  if  you  do  anything — cross  the 
street,  for  instance.  There  is  a  danger 
if  you  don't  do  anything  (you  will  get  too 
fat  and  then  you  will  get  diabetes). 
So  I  can  truthfully  say  there  is  a  danger. 
Is  it  very  great?  Now,  that  is  a  more 
sensible  question.  It  is  not  very  great. 
I  have  been  vaccinated  myself  at  least 
six  times,  and  I  did  not  suffer  any  grew 
inconvenience.  Every  Canadian  soldier 
was  vaccinated.  Did  you  hear  anything 
about  anybody  suffering  very  much? 
If  there  had  been  a  single  death  out  of  the 
thousands  that  were  vaccinated  the 
newspapers  would  have  told  the  whole 
world  about  it. 

Does  it  hurt?  No.  Dr.  Hill,  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Health,  London. 
Ont.,  recommends  a  very  simple  method' 
that  is  painless  and  requires  no  dressings. 
Put  three  drops  of  vaccine  on  the  arm 
(after  it  has  been  carefully  cleaned), 
take  an  ordinary  sewing  needle  that  ha* 
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been  in  boiling  water  5  minutes,  and 
puncture  the  skin  through  the  drops  of 
vaccine.  Don't  draw  blood.  The  point 
of  the  needle  carries  enough  vaccine  into 
the  skin  to  produce  immunity  to  smallpox. 

There  is  a  very  fatal  type  of  small- 
pox prevalent  across  the  lines  just  now. 
According  to  one  report  there  are,  at 
time  of  writing,  over  50,000  cases,  and 
more  than  one  out  of  every  three  dies. 

The  Chicago  Department  of  Health 
quotes  some  interesting  cases,  showing 
that  every  patient  who  has  smallpox 
has  never  been  vaccinated.  This  is  a 
typical  history:  "A  wealthy  business 
man,  42  years  of  age,  whose  home  is  in 
New'  York,  visited  Kansas  City  on  busi- 
ness on  November  7th.  He  came  to 
Chicago,  became  sick  of  smallpox  on 
Nov.  30th,  and  died  in  the  Isolation 
Hospital  on  December  12th.  He  had 
never  been  vaccinated." 

"A  little  sore  on  the  arm  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  a  zinc-lined  box  and  a  hole 
in  the  ground  in  a  cemetery." 


The  Ingle  Nook 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear.  (5)  Private 
an3wers  are  not  sent  from  this  department. 

Lumber  Left  Behind. 

[The  following  was  set  in  type  before 
the  cold  of  March  had  departed,  but 
had  to  be  "held  out."  When  reading  it 
kindly  transplant  yourself  back  into  the 
time  of  melting  snow.] 

THERE  was  a  nip  in  the  air  this 
morning,  so  that  I  walked  along  as 
briskly  as  possible,  my  hands  in 
my  pockets.  As  you  know,  muffs  have 
not  been  very  much  used  during  the  past 
winter;  almost  everybody  has  gone  about 
with  hands  in  pockets  unless  when  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  an  armful  of  things — a 
time  when  a  muff  is  always  a  friend  indeed 
lor  keeping  the  hands  warm.  At  all 
other  times,  however,  it  seems  so  much 
handier  (less  expensive,  too)  simply  to 
make  use  of  one's  pockets,  and  if  they 
don't  afford  enough  protection  there  is 
usually  a  piece  of  old  fur  about,  or  some 
dark  flannel,  with  which  they  can  be 
lined. 

I  think  I  must  always  have  had  an 
affection  for  putting  my  hands  in  my 
pockets;  for  as  I  stepped  along  this 
morning  there  flashed  into  my  mind  the 
memory  of  a  scolding  a  tailor  once  gave 
me,  perhaps  ten  years  ago.  He  had  made 
me  a  coat,  and  as  he  put  the  last  touch 
to  the  fitting  he  said,  quite  savagely, 

"Now  mind!  Don't  you  put  your 
hands  in  your  pockets.  And  don't 
put  anything  in  them;  it  bulges  them 
all  out  of  shape. 

At  that  time  practically  nobody — no 
woman  or  girl,  at  least — used  her  pockets 
for  anything  whatever,  except,  maybe,  a 
tiny  handkerchief.  Pockets  were  for 
nothing  but  ornament.  Indeed  I  re- 
member hearing  someone  remark,  at  a 
convention,  "how  funny"  it  was  of  Dr. 
Backus  to  come  in  with  hers  full  of  letters 
and  papers. — The  truth  was  that  Dr. 
Backus  was  simply  making  use  of  her 
common-sense  and  enjoying  her  pockets. 

— And  have  you  noticed  how  common- 
sense  always  wins  out  in  the  end,  even 
with  such  very  evanescent  things  as 
fashions?  We  wouldn't  go  back  to  hoop 
skirts,  pinched  waists,  bustles  or  trailing 
robes  for  walking, — n»,  not  for  anything  I 
.  .  .  And  why?  Simply  because  there 
was  no  sense  in  them."  They  were  ugly, 
unsanitary  and  uncomfortable. 

But  to  return:  "Just  some  more  of  the 
lumber  we  have  left  behind,"  I  said 
to  myself,  remembering  those  pocket 
ornament  days,  as  I  stepped  along. 
And  then  my  mind  went  wandering  on 
to  some  more  of  the  things  we  have  not 
yet  left  absolutely  behind,  perhaps,  but 
are  more  or  less  rapidly  getting  rid  of, 
even  as  bustles,  hoop  skirts,  etc.,  have 
been  got  rid  of. 

I  thought  of  a  window-full  of  boots 
and  shoes  I  saw  two  or  three  weeks  ago 
in  Toronto,  right  down  Yonge  St.^  too. 
Above  it  was  a  flaring  placard.  "Last 
call  for  boots  and  shoes  at  one  dollar 
a  pair!"  And  of  course  I  stopped, — who 
wouldn't?  .  .  The  shoes  were  really 
good,  made  of  fine  leather,  with  neat 


even  edges  along  the  cuttings;  in  fact 
they  were  beautifully  made,  just  such 
boots  and  shoes  as  were  sold  a  few  years 
ago  at  from  $9  to  $15  a  pair. — But— 
every  single  solitary  pair  had  high  narrow 
heels. 

Now  what  did  that  mean? 

Didn't  it  mean  that  high-heels  have 
gone  out  of  fashion  completely  except 
for  dancing-pumps?  If  you  look  about 
at  the  very  latest  shoes  in  the  shop  of  any 
really  reliable  firm  you  will  find  that 
among  the  very  fine  shoes  for  any  sort 
of  "fine"  wear  except  for  dancing,  the 
Louis-heeled  shoes  have  really  '  Baby 
Louis"  heels — the  same  shape  as  the  old 
"Louis"  but  half  the  height. 

So  doesn't  it  seem  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  world  has  rebelled  against 
broken  arches  and  callouses,  just  as  it 
had  rebelled  against  squeezed-up  stomach 
and  liver?  And  that  high  heels  are 
trailing  off  along  with  tight  corsets 
into  the  misty  past  where  lies  piled  up 
the  lumber  we  have  left  behind? 

— There's  lots  more  lumber,  too, 
that  we  are  leaving  behind.  May  we 
talk  about  some  more  of  it  some  other 
time?  Junia. 


Government  Standard 


No.  1,  Red  Clover  $18.00  per  bug. 

No.  2,  Red  Clover  $16.00  " 

No.  1.  Alsike  $14.50  ' 

No.  2,  Alsike  $12.60  ' 

No.  1.  W.  B.  Sweet  Clover... .$  6.00  ' 
No.2,  W.  B.  Sweet  Clover....$  5.50  ' 
No.  3,  W.  B.  Sweet  Clover....!  4.50  " 
No.  1,  Y.  B.  Sweet  Clover....*  6.00  * 
No.  2,  Y.  B.  Sweet  Clover....*  5.50  " 

No.  1,  Alfalfa,  Northern  $16.00  " 

No.  1,  Alfalfa,  Grimms  $34.00  " 

No.  2,  Timothy  No.  1  Purity$  4.75  " 

Mixed  Timothy  and  

Red  Clover,  $9.00  per  bus.  of  60 

Mixed  Timothy  and  

Alsike,  $9.00  per  bus.  of  60 

On  all  orders  of  $25.00  or  over  we  pay  the 
Freight,  East  of  Manitoba.  Bags  extra  at 
40  cts.  each.   Terms,  Cash  with  Order. 

TODD  &  COOK 

Seed  Merchants,        StouffvlUe,  Out. 


ALFALFA 
SEED 

Why  sow  Imported  or  Northern  Seed 
when  yo«  can  buy  from  us  the  genuine 
Home-Grown  Ontario  Variegated  Alfalfa? 

Our  seeds  are  Govt,  standard  and  guar- 
anteed to  satisfy  you  on  arrival,  or  ship 
back  at  our  expense. 

Home-Grown  Alfalfa,  No.  1  $19.00 

Home-Grown  Alfalfa  No.,  2   18.00 

No.  1  Red  Clover   17  50 

Home-Grown  Red,  No.  2   16.00 

Home-Grown  Alsike.  No.  1   13.00 

Home-Grown  Alsike,  No.  2   12.00 

Timothy,  No,  2  (No.  1  Purity)   5.25 

Sweet  Clover,  White  Blossom  No.  1.  6.00 

Ask  us  for  prices  on  seed  grains. 

These  prices  are  freight  paid  and  bags 
free  in  Ontario  on  $25.00. 

Caledonia  Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Caledonia,  Ontario 


When  writing  please  mention  The  Farmer's  Advocate. 


The  Master-Four  Chassis — Standard 

McLaughlin-Buick  All  Through 


From  tire  carrier  to  radiator,  the  "Master 
Four"  chassis  is  of  the  same  powerful  con- 
struction as  the  "Master  Six," 

McLaughlin  -  Buick  cars  for  fourteen  years 
have  been  built  lor  dependability— and  the 
"Master  Four''  embodies  standard  units  which 
have  proved  themselves  through  years  of 
service. 

Compare  the  "Master  Four"  chassis  part  by 
part  with  any  other  four  cylinder  car 


Mclaughlin  motor  car  co.,  limited,  oshawa,  ont. 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  of  Canada,  Limited 

Ask  about  the  G.M.A.C.  Purchase  Plan  which  provides  for  deferred  payments. 
Branches  In  Leading  Cities.     Dealers  Everywhere. 
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CUHCI1  HEALS 


Also  Eruptions  on  Face. 
Very  Disfiguring. 

"My  trouble  began  with  small 
patches  of  scales  upon  my  scalp 
which  spread  and  covered 
the  top  of  my  head.  My 
hair  became  dry  and  life- 
less and  fell  out.  Soon 
the  trouble  appeared  in 
circles  on  my  face.  The 
eruptions  on  my  face  were 
very  disfiguring. 
"A  friend  advised  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Ointment.  I  sent  for  a  free  sam- 
ple which  helped  me,  so  I  bought 
more,  and  after  using  one  box  of 
Ointment,  together  with  the  Soap, 
I  was  healed."  (Signed)  George 
Brett,   Jr.,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Give  Cuticura  Soap,  Ointment  and 
Talcum  the  care  of  your  skin. 

Simple  Etch  Free  by  Mali.  Address:  "Lyman, Lim- 
ited. 344  St.  Pud  St.,  W., Montreal."  Sold  every- 
where. Soap  25c.  Ointment  25  aod  50c.  Talcum  25c. 
i3H7~Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


The  Old  Homeland 


"It's  many  years  since  I  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  but  I  have  always  kept  in  touch 
with  the  homeland,  by  reading  the  News 
of  the  World,"  says  a  prominent  man  of 
the  West.  The  News  of  the  World  is  the 
great  national  journal  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  globe 
Britishers  may  settle,  the  News  of  the 
World,  complete  with  all  the  week's  news, 
can  be  obtained.  Its  thrilling  serial 
stories,  up-to-date  song,  with  music,  the 
latest  gossip  and  pictures,  make  it  the 
most  welcome  of  the  week's  visitors.  It 
can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  publish- 
ers, 30  Bouverie  Street,  London,  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  convenience  of  local  pur- 
chasers, ample  stocks  are  carried  by 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  Byron  P.  0.,  London 
Mrs.  Ellen  McEwen,  London 
Mr.  W.  0.  Loughlin,  London 
Mr.  G.  W.  Evans,  283  Wellington  St.,  London 

Make  sure  of  a  regular  weekly  supply 
by  placing  an  order  with  the  agents. 


When  you  take  a  new 
animal  into  the  barn 

are  you  not  careful  to  see  that  it  has 
a  clean  Bill  of  Health?  Perhaps  that 
is  not  always  easy  to  obtain,  but  at 
least  you  can  try  and  see  that  you 
are  not  bringing  contagious  diseases  into 
the  Farm -yard  ?  Are  you  equally  careful 
about  the  New  Man  you  take  into 
the  Family  when  your  Daughter  marries? 
His  Insurance  Policy  is  his  Health  .Cer- 
tificate. 

The 

London  Life 

Insurance  Company 

"Policies  Good  as  Gold" 

Head  Offices       -        .       London,  Canada 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


Caning  Chairs. 

THE  following  notes  have  been  con- 
densed from  "Home  Crafts  of  To- 
day and   Yesterday,"  by  Florence 
Buchanan   (Harper  &  Bros.,  Publishers, 
New  York.) 

Buy  cane  of  the  right  size  to  fit  into 
the  holes  in  the  rim  of  the  chair  that  is  to 
be  mended.  The  only  necessary  tools  are 
a  half-dozen  wooden  pegs  that  will  fit  the 
holes  in  the  chair  snugly — wooden  meat 
skewers  will  do. 

Soak  the  cane  in  warm  water  until  it 
will  bend  without  cracking.  Then,  with  • 
the  chair  squarely  in  front  of  you,  find  the 
middle  hole  of  the  near  rim  and  secure  one 
end  of  a  length  of  cane  in  it  with  a  peg. 
Allow  3  inches  of  this  end  to  stick  out 
through  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Carry 
the  length  of  cane  across  the  seat;  put 
the  end  down  through  the  opposite  hole 
and  bring  it  up  again  through  the  first 
hole  on  the  right.  Peg  this  hole  to  hold 
the  cane.  Now  carry  the  cane  back  to 
the  near  rim,  put  it  down  through  the 
first  empty  hole  and  bring  it  to  the  top 
through  the  next  hole  to  the  right.  Re- 
move the  peg  from  the  hole  in  the  far  rim 
and  fasten  with  it  the  cane  coming  from 
the  hole  in  the  near  rim.  Continue  back 
and  forth  across  the  chair  in  this  way  until 
the  right  half  of  the  seat  is  covered, 
keeping  the  tension  even  and  not  too 
tight.  Keep  the  rows  of  cane  parallel, 
even  if  a  hole  must  be  skipped  in  order  to 
do  so. 

When  the  right  half  of  the  chair  is 
stretched  with  cane,  leave  the  remainder 
of  the  cane  hanging  from  the  last  hole  and 
peg  it  there.  Use  a  new  length  of  cane 
and  cover  the  left  side  of  the  seat,  starting 
in  the  first  hole  to  the  left  of  the  one 
from  which  the  3-inch  end  is  hanging. 
Tie  this  end  and  the  end  of  the  new 
length  together  with  a  flat  knot.  Wet 
the  old  end  until  it  is  pliable  before 
attempting  to  tie  to  the  new  end. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  redampen  the 
cane  frequently  while  working  with  it. 

After  one  layer  of  cane  is  on  the  seat, 
stretch  a  second  layer  over  it  at  right 
angles,  by  the  same  method.  When 
this  second  layer  of  cane  is  completed, 
stretch  a  third  across  the  second  at  right 
angles  to  it  and  parallel  with  the  first 
layer. 

The  seat  is  then  ready  for  layer  number 
four.  This  one  runs  parallel  to  the 
second,  but  must  be  woven  in,  going  over 
the  strands  of  cane  that  layer  number  two 
goes  under,  and  under  those  strands 
that  the  second  layer  goes  over.  This 
fourth  layer  of  cane  will  tighten  the  work. 

Next  come  the  diagonals.  Use  the 
long  ends  of  cane  left  hanging  from  the 
holes  on  each  side  of  the  corner  when  the 
former  layers  were  stretched  in.  Cane 
one  half  of  the  seat  at  a  time,  just  as  be- 
fore, but  now  it  will  be  a  diagonal  half. 
Starting  with  a  long  end  of  cane  hanging 
from  the  hole  to  the  right  of  one  of  the 
seat  corners,  bring  it  up  through  the 
corner  hole  and  weave  it  diagonally 
across  the  seat,  going  oyer  the  paired 
groups  of  cane  that  cross  in  one  direction 
and  going  under  the  paired  groups  that 
cross  the  seat  in  the  opposite  direction. 
These  diagonal  strands  of  cane  should 
slip  in  between  the  lengths  of  cane  where 
they  cross  at  right  angles,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram. 

When  one  layer  of  diagonal  weaving 
is  in,  weave  in  a  second  layer  at  right 
angles  across  it,  weaving  over  the  groups 
that  the  first  diagonals  wove  under  and 
vice  versa.  Tie  all  ends  together  with 
the  flat  knot  and  cut  them  off  close. 

The  work  is  now  ready  for  the  binder 
which  must  be  soaked  until  it  is  very 
pliable  before  it  is  used.  The  binder  is 
a  wide,  heavy  piece  of  cane  that  is  sewed 
down  over  the  holes  to  hide  them 
after  the  seat  caning  is  in.  Shave  one 
end  thin  and  lay  it  over  the  holes  near  the 
center  of  the  back  rim  of  the  seat.  The 
piece  of  cane  with  which  the  binder  is  to 
be  sewed  in  place  must  also  be  soaked. 
Start  to  sew  on  the  binder  about  3  inches 
to  the  left  of  its  end.  Bring  the  sewing- 
caneup through  a  hole  from  the  under  side, 
cross  the  binder,  and  put  the  cane  down 
again  through  the  same  hole.  Pull 
hard.  If  the  holes  are  close  together  skip 
one  and  come  up  through  the  third  hole  to 
the  left  on  the  same  side  of  the  binder  as 
before,  cross  the  binder  and  go  down 
through  the  same  hole.  Pull  the  sewing- 
cane  very  tight  and  be  sure  the  binder  lies 
smooth  over  the  holes  in  the  rim.  Work 
all  around  the  chair  seat  in  this  way, 
and  finish  by  lapping  the  binder  3  inches. 
Shave  the  finishing  end  thin,  so  the  3-inch 
lap  will  be  no  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the 


work.  Tuck  the  ends  of  the  sewing-cane 
around  some  of  the  cross-stitches  of  cane 
on  the  under  side  of  the  frame  to  secure 
them,  and  cut  them  off. 

To  estimate  the  amount  of  cane  that 
will  be  needed,  measure  the  distances 
across  the  chair  in  all  three  directions  and 
multiply  each  of  these  by  twice  the 
number  of  holes  on  either  side  of  the  seat. 
Each  hole  means  two  rows  of  cane  running 
parallel  to  the  chair  rim,  and  two  diagonal 
rows.  The  sum  of  these  three  figures  will 
approximate  the  number  of  feet  of  cane 
needed.  But  be  sure  to  buy  two  extra 
lengths  for  good  measure,  and  a  third 
length  for  sewing  on  the  binder.  The 
average  chair  seat  requires  about  30( 
feet  of  cane. 
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How  Much  a  Dollar  Will  do. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russian 
children  will  perish  unless  food  is  im- 
mediately sent  to  them. 

25  cents  will  feed  a  child  for  a  week. 
$1.00  will  feed  a  child  for  a  month. 
Send  the  money  to  Sir  George  Burn, 
Elgin  Building,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  with  a  note 
stating  that  it  is  for  the  Save  the  Children 
Russian  Relief  Fund. 


Snowdrops.  Stains. 

Dear  Junia — I  have  come  asking  for 
information  re  Snowdrop  bulbs.  I  have 
a  lovely  little  bunch  with  eleven  flowers 
out,  but  think  they  would  multiply  faster 
if  transplanted  a  piece  apart.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  I  would  take  up  bulbs 
in  the  spring  then  plant  in  the  fall,  as 
tulips,  or  take  up  and  transplant  in 
spring. 

I  have  found  out  almost  any  stain 
in  linen  or  cotton  can  be  removed  In- 
soaking  in  buttermilk. 

I  rub  my  stove  pipes  with  a  cloth 
moistened  with  a  little  boiled  linseed  oil 
instead  of  polishing  or  varnishing  them. 
It  is  much  easier  and  makes  them  look 
very  well. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.  W.  J.  Dinsmorh. 

Take  up  the  snowdrop  bulbs  when 
blooming  season  is  over,  and  transplant 
immediately  to  a  place  in  the  border 
where  they  will  not  be  disturbed. 


Perspiration. 

For  "A  Faithful  Reader,"  Ont 
Several  preparations  are  sold  by  the 
druggists  to  check  perspiration  under  the 
arms.  They  seem  necessary  when  sheer 
blouses  are  worn,  but  at  all  other  times 
it  is  better  to  depend  upon  dress  shields. 
One  always  fears  ba  1  results  from  con- 
stant checking  of  the  perspiration.  There 
are  also  preparations  for  destroying  the 
odor  of  perspiration.  Some  use  a  little 
powdered  borax  for  this. 


To  Make  Cream  Whip. 

Thin  cream  may  be  thickened  so  it 
will  whip  by  adding  a  little  viscogen. 
Viscogen  is  made  thus:  Dissolve  5  oz. 
sugar  in  10  oz.  water.  Next  add  6  oz. 
water  to  2  oz.  quicklime  and  let  slake 
gradually,  then  strain  through  cheese- 
cloth. Mix  the  two  liquids  and  shake 
occasionally  for  2  hours.  Set  the  mixture 
aside  to  settle  for  3  hours,  then  pour  off 
and  store  in  small  bottles  kept  tightly 
corked.  One-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  viscogen  added  to  thin  cream  will  make 
it  whip  easily. 

The  Cookery  Column. 

Walnut  Cookies. 

1  cup  butter  1  teasp.  soda 

\y2  cup  sugar         Yt.  teasp.  salt, 

3  eggS  2  cups  nutmeats, 

1  Yl  cup  flour  Another  1 H  cup  flour. 

Beat  butter  to  a  cream,  then  beat  in 
the  sugar.  Next  add  the  well-beaten 
eggs,  then  the  first  \XA  cup  flour  sifted 
with  the  soda  and  salt.  Mix  in  the 
chopped  nuts,  then  the  second  cup 
flour.  Drop  by  spoonfuls,  some  distance 
apart,  on  buttered  tins.  Decorate  top  of 
each  cooky  with  a  nut,  sift  granulated 
sugar  over  the  whole,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Baking  Powder  Nut  Bread. 

Sift  together  3  cups  pastry  flour,  | 
cup  sugar,  3  slightly  rounding  teasps. 
baking  powder,  and  1  teasp.  salt.  Add  1 
cup  chopped  nut  meats,  1  egg  beaten 
light,  and  1  cup  milk.  Mix  to  a  dough. 
Turn  into  a  buttered  brick-loaf  pan,  let 
stand  15  minutes,  then  bake  45  minutes. 
For  a  change  use  H  Graham  floun 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  type  as  exotic  as  Tembarom 's  was 
to  his  solicitor  naturally  suggested  prob- 
lems. Mr.  Palford  found  his  charge 
baffling  because,  according  to  ordinary 
rules,  a  young  man  so  rudimentary 
should  have  presented  no  problems  not 
perfectly  easy  to  explain.  It  was  herein 
that  he  was  exotic.  Mr.  Palford,  who 
was  not  given  to  subtle  analysis  of 
differences  in  character  and  tempera- 
ment, argued  privately  that  an  English 
youth  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
streets  would  have  been  one  of  two  or 
three  things.  He  would  have  been, 
secretly  terrified  and  resentful,  roughly 
awkward  and  resentful,  or  boastfully 
delighted  and  given  to  a  common  youth's 
excitedly  common  swagger  at  finding 
himself  suddenly  a  "swell." 

This  special  kind  of  youth  would  most 
assuredly  have  constantly  thought  of 
himself  as  a  '  swell"  and  would  have  lost 
his  head  altogether,  possibly  with  results 
in  the  matter  of  conduct  in  public  which 
would  have  been  either  maddening  or 
crushing  to  the  spirit  of  a  well-bred, 
mature-minded  legal  gentleman  tempor- 
arily thrust  into  the  position  of  bear- 
leader. 

But  Tembarom  was  none  of  these 
things.  If  he  was  terrified,  he  did  not 
reveal  his  anguish.  He  was  without 
doubt  not  resentful,  but  on  the  contrary 
interested  and  curious,  though  he  could 
not  be  said  to  bear  himself  as  one  elated. 
He  indulged  in  no  frolics  or  extravagances. 
He  saw  the  Hutchinsons  off  on  their 
steamer,  and  supplied  them  with  fruit  and 
flowers  and  books  with  respectful  modera- 
tion. He  did  not  conduct  himself  as  a 
benefactor  bestowing  unknown  luxuries, 
but  as  a  young  man  on  whom  unexpected 
luck  had  bestowed  decent  opportunities 
to  express  his  friendship.  In  fact,  Pal- 
ford's  taste  approved  of  his  attitude.  He 
was  evidently  much  under  the  spell  of  the 
slight  girl  with  the  Manchester  accent  and 
sober  blue  eyes,  but  she  was  neither 
flighty  nor  meretricious,  and  would  have 
sense  enough  to  give  no  trouble  even  when 
he  naturally  forgot  her  in  the  revelations 
of  his  new  life.  Her  father  also  was  plainly 
a  respectable  working-man,  with  a  blunt 
Lancashire  pride  which  would  keep  him 
from  intruding. 

"You  can't  butt  in  and  get  fresh  with  a 
man  like  that,"  Tembarom  said.  "Money 
wouldn't  help  you.  He's  too  in- 
dependent." 

After  the  steamer  had  sailed  away  it 
was  observable  to  his  solicitor  that  Mr. 
Temple  Barholm  was  apparently  occupied 
every  hour.  He  did  not  explain  why 
he  seemed  to  rush  from  one  part 
of  New  York  to  another  and  why 
he  seemed  to  be  seeking  interviews  with 
persons  it  was  plainly  difficult  to  get  at. 
He  was  evidently  working  hard  to  ac- 
complish something  or  other  before  he 
left  the  United  States,  perhaps.  He 
asked  some  astutely  practical  business 
questions;  his  intention  seeming  to  be  to 
gain  a  definite  knowledge  of  what  his 
future  resources  would  be  and  of  his 
freedom  to  use  them  as  he  chose. 

Once  or  twice  Mr.  Palford  was  rather 
alarmed  by  the  tendency  of  his  questions. 
Had  he  actually  some  prodigious  American 
scheme  in  view?  He  seemed  too  young 
and  inexperienced  in  the  handling  of 
large  sums  for  such  a  possiblity.  But 
youth  and  inexperience  and  suddenly 
inherited  wealth  not  infrequently  led 
t<5  rash  adventures.  Something  which 
Palford  called  "very  handsome"  was  done 
for  Mrs.  Bowse  and  the  boarding-house. 
Mrs.  Bowse  was  evidently  not  proud 
enough  to  resent  being  made  secure  for  a 
few  year's  rent.  The  extraordinary  page- 
was  provided  for  after  a  large  amount 
of  effort  and  expenditure  of  energy. 

"I  couldn't  leave  Galton  high  and  dry," 
Tembarom  explained  when  he  came  in 
after  rushing  about.  "I  think  I  know  a 
man  he  might  try,  but  I've  got  to  find  him 
and  put  him  on  to  things.  Good  Lord! 
nobody  rushed  about  to  find  me  and  offer 
me  the  job.  I  hope  this  fellow  wants 
it  as  bad  as  I  did.    He'll  be  up  in  the  air." 


He  discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the 
young  man  in  question,  and  finding  him, 
as  the  youngster  almost  tearfully  de- 
clared, "about  down  and  out,"  his 
proposition  was  met  with  the  gratitude 
the  relief  from  a  prospect  of  something 
extremely  like  starvation  would  mentally 
produce.  Tembarom  took  him  to  Galton 
after  having  talked  him  over  in  detail. 

"He's  had  an  education,  and  you  know 
how  much  I'd  had  when  I  butted  into  the 
page,"  he  said.  "No  one  but  you  would 
have  let  me  try  it.  You  did  it  only 
because  you  saw — you  saw — " 

"Yes,  I  saw."  answered  Galton.  who 


A  Waterproof  Apron 

Is  something  every  woman  should  have.  Wives 
and  daughters  of  subscribers  can  secure  an  apron 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  by  sending  in  the 
name  of  One  New  Subscriber  to 

THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE 

AND  HOME  MAGAZINE 

Collect  $1.50  from  the  new  subscriber,  remitting 
by  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order,  and  we  will 
promptly  send  you  a  handsome  rubberized  apron 
made  in  black  and  white  check.  The  apron  is  about 
24x36  inches,  is  light  in  weight,  strong  and  durable, 
and  is  neatly  tailored  to  fit. 

Send  in  a  new  subscription  quickly  and 
secure  one  of  these  splendid  aprons. 

The  William  Weld  Co.,  Ltd..  London,  Can. 
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Ru-ber-oid  "Roll  Roofing  was  the  first, 
and  for  many  years  the  only,  ready 
roofing  on  the  market. 

It  has  stood  every  test  of  weather  resistance 
in  every  climate.  Many  of  the  first  roofs  laid 
are  still  in  excellent  Tepair. 

Ru-ber-oid  quality  is  the  roofing  standard  of 
the  world.  It  is  essential  to  look  for  the  Ru- 
ber-oid  trademark  on  the  label  —  otherwise 
you  cannot  be  sure  of  getting  the  long-lived 
roof  -that  Ru-ber-oid  Roll  Roofing  can  be 
depended  upon  to  give. 

Ask  any  builder  or  architect,  or  the  dealer  in 
your  town  who  displays  the  Ru-ber-oid  sign, 
to  tell  you  about  Ru-ber-oid  Roll  Roofing. 


Ru-ber-oid  Latite  Shingles 
lay  tight  and  stay  tight 
because  they  are  locked  on 
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Founded  1866 


IN   ONE  MINUTE 
THE   JOB   IS  DONE 

The  average  man  can  erect  thirty 
Burlington  U-Bar  Fence  Posts  in  an  hour. 
Compare  this  with  the  laborious  job  of 
digging  post  holes  and  setting  ordinary  posts. 

Not  only  do  fences  go  up  quicker,  when 
you  use 

BURLINGTON  U-BAR  FENCE  POSTS 
but  you  have  a  stronger,  more  permanent 
fence.  Clips  grip  the  wire  firmly.  The  earth 
holds  the  U  shape  and  prevents  sagging  and 
heaving  and  there  is  a  lifetime's  service  in 
every  post. 

Sold  by  good  fence,  implement,  lumber 
or  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 

BURLINGTON  STEEL  CO.,  Limited 

300  Sherman  Ave.,  N., 
HAMILTON,  CANADA 


Fairbanks  Scales 
for  all  farm 
requirements 

Threshers 
Grain  Grinders 
Wood  Saws 
Pumps 
Light  Plants 


300,000  Farmers 
Are  Using  the  "Z" 

That  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  satisfactory 
service  of  this  sturdy  little  farm  engine.  It  is 
evidence  of  appreciation  of  its  economy  of 
fuel  and  upkeep— its  efficiency  and  low  cost. 

The  Fairbanks'Morse  "Z"  Engine  should  be 
on  your  farm.  It  saves  labor  and  builds  rev- 
enue.  Its  scope  of  work  is  unlimited. 

The  nearest  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer  not  only 
sells,  but  guarantees  the  "Z."  Ask  him  about 
it  today! 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  Limited 

84-98  St.  Antoine  St.,  Montreal 
Sales  Offices  in   all   leading   Canadian  Citi.es 


knew  exactly  what  he  had  seen  and  who 
found  his  up-town  social  representative 
and  his  new  situation  as  interesting  as 
amusing  and  just  touched  with  the 
pathetic  element.  Galton  was  a  traveled 
man  and  knew  England  and  several  other 
countries  well. 

"You  saw  that  a  fellow  who  wanted  the 
job  as  much  as  I  did  would  be  likely 
to  put  up  a  good  fight  to  hold  it  down.  I 
was  scared  out  of  my  life  when  I  started 
out  that  morning  of  the  blizzard,  but  I 
couldn't  afford  to  be  scared.  I  guess 
soldiers  who  are  scared  fight  like  that 
when  they  see  bayonets  coming  at  them. 
You   have  to." 

"I  wonder  how  often  a  man  finds  out 
that  he  does  pretty  big  things  when 
bayonets  are  coming  at  him,"  answered 
Galton,  who  was  actually  neglecting  his 
work  for  a  few  minutes  so  that  he  might 
look  at  and  talk  to  him,  tftis  New  York 
descendant  of  Norman  lords  and  Saxon 
kings. 

"Joe  Bennett  had  been  trying  to  live 
off  free-lunch  counters  for  a  week  when 
I  found  him,"  Tembarom  explained. 
"You  don't  know  what  that  is.  He'll 
go  at  the  page  all  right.  I'm  going  to 
take  him  up-town  and  introduce  him  to 
my  friends  there  and  get  them  to  boost 
him  along." 

"You  made  friends,"  said  Galton. 
"I  knew  you  would." 

"Some  of  the  best  ever.  Good- 
natured  and  open-handed.  Well,  you  bet ! 
Only  trouble  was  they  wanted  you  to  eat 
and  drink  everything  in  sight,  and  they 
didn't  quite  like  it  when  you  couldn't 
get  outside  all  the  champagne  they'd 
offer  you." 

He  broke  into  a  big,  pleased  laugh. 

"When  I  went  in  and  told  Munsberg 
he  pretty  near  threw  a  fit.  Of  course 
he  thought  I  was  kidding.  But  when  I 
made  him  believe  it,  he  was  glad  as  if 
he'd  had  luck  himself.  It  was  just  fine 
the  way  people  took  it.  Tell  you  what, 
it  takes  good  luck,  or  bad  luck,  to  show 
you  how  good-natured  a  lot  of  folks  are. 
They'll  treat  Bennett  and  the  page  all 
right;  you'll  see." 

"They'll  miss  you,"  said  Galton. 

"I  shall  miss  them,"  Tembarom  ans- 
wered in  a  voice  with  a  rather  depressed 
drop  in  it. 

"I  shall  miss  you,"  said  Galton. 

Tembarom's  face  reddened   a  little. 

"I  guess  it'd  seem  rather  fresh  for  me 
to  tell  you  how  I  shall  miss  you,"  he  said. 
"I  said  that  first  day  that  I  didn't  know 
how  to  tell  you  how  I — well,  how  I  felt 
about  you  giving  a  mutt  like  me  that  big 
chance.  You  never  thought  I  didn't 
know  how  little  I  did  know,  did  you?" 
he  inquired  almost  anxiously. 

"That  was  it — that  you  did  know  and 
that  you  had  the  backbone  and  the  good 
spirits  to  go  in  and  win,"  Galton  replied. 
"I'm  a  tired  man,  and  good  spirits  and 
good  temper  seem  to  me  about  the  biggest 
assets  a  man  can  bring  into  a  thing. 
I  shouldn't  have  dared  do  it  when  I  was 
your  age.  You  deserved  the  Victoria 
Cross,"  he  added,  chuckling. 

"What's  the  Victoria  Cross?  asked 
Tembarom. 

"You'll  find  out  when  you  go  to  Eng- 
land." 

"Well,  I'm  not  supposing  that  you 
don't  know  about  how  many  billion 
things  I'll  have  to  find  out  when  I  go 
to  England." 

"There  will  be  several  thousand," 
replied  Galton  moderately;  "but  you'll 
learn  about  them  as  you  go  on." 

"Say,"  said  Tembarom,  reflectively, 
"doesn't  it  seem  queer  to  think  of  a 
fellow  having  to  keep  up  his  spirits  be- 
cause he's  fallen  into  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  a  year?  You  wouldn't 
think  he'd  have  to  would  you?" 

"But  you  find  he  has?"  queried^Galton, 
interestedly. 

Tembarom's  lifted  eyes  were  so  honest 
that  they  were  touching. 

"I  don't  know  where  I'm  at,"  he  said. 
"I'm  going  to  wake  up  in  a  new  place — 
—like  people  that  die.  If  you  knew 
what  it  was  like,  you  wouldn't  mind  it  so 
much';  but  you  don't  know  a  blamed  thing. 
It's  not  having  seen  a  sample  that  rattles 
you." 

"You're  fond  of  New  York? 

"Good  Lord!  it's  all^the  place  I  know 
on  earth,  and  it's  just  about  good  enough 
for  me,  by  gee!  It's  kept  me  alive  when 
it  might  have  starved  me  to  death.  My! 
I've  had  good  times  here,"  he  added, 
flushing  with  emotion.  "Good  times — 
when  I  hadn't  a  whole  meal  a  day!"  . 

"You'd  have  good  times  anywhere," 
commented   Galton,   also   with  feeling. 


"You  carry  them  over  your  shoulder, 
and  you  share  them  with  a  lot  of  other 

people." 

He  certainly  shared  some  with  Joe 
Bennett,  whom  he  took  up-town  and 
introduced  right  and  left  to  his  friendly 
patrons,  who,  excited  by  the  atmosphere 
of  adventure  and  prosperity,  received 
him  with  open  arms.  To  have  been  the 
choice  of  T.  Tembarom  as  a  mere  repre- 
sentative of  the  Earth  would  have  been 
a  great  thing  for  Bennett,  but  to  be  the 
choice  of  the  hero  of  a  romance  of  wildest 
opulence  was  a  tremendous  send-off. 
He  was  accepted  at  once,  and  when 
Tembarom  actually  "stood  for"  a  big 
farewell  supper  of  his  own  in  "The 
Hall,"  and  nearly  had  his  hand  shaken 
off  by  congratulating  acquaintances,  the 
fact  that  he  kept  the  new  aspirant  by  his 
side,  so  that  the  waves  of  high  popularity 
flowed  over  him  until  he  sometimes  lost 
his  joyful  breath,  established  him  as  a 
sort  of  hero  himself. 

Mr.  Palford  did  not  know  of  this 
festivity  as  he  also  found  he  was  not 
told  of  seyeral  other  things.  This  he 
counted  as  a  feature  of  his  client's 
exoticism.  His  extraordinary  lack  of 
concealment  of  things  vanity  forbids 
many  f/om  confessing  combined  itself 
with  a  quite  cheerful  power  to  keep  his 
own  counsel  when  he  was,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  so  inclined. 

"He  can  keep  his  mouth  shut,  that 
chap,"  Hutchinson  had  said  once,  and 
Mr.  Palford  remembered  it.  "Most  of  us 
can't.  I've  got  a  notion  I  can;  but  I 
don't  many's  the  time  when  I  should. 
There's  a  lot  more  in  him  than  you'd 
think  for.  He's  naught  but  a  lad,  but 
he  is  na  half  such  a  fool  as  he  looks." 

He  was  neither  hesitant  nor  timid, 
Mr.  Palford  observed.  In  an  entirely 
unostentatious  way  he  soon  realized  that 
his  money  gave  things  into  his  hands. 
He  knew  he  could  do  most  things  he 
chose  to  do,  and  that  the  power  to  do 
them  rested  in  these  days  with  himself 
without  the  necessity  of  detailed  ex- 
planation or  appeal  to  others,  as  in  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  this  mysterious 
friend  or  protege  whose  name  was  Strange- 
ways.  Of  the  history  of  his  acquaintance 
with  him  Palford  knew  nothing,  and  that 
he  should  choose  to  burden  himself  with 
a  half-witted  invalid  — in  these  terms  the 
solicitor  described  him — was  simply  in- 
explainable.  If  he  had  asked  for  advice 
or  by  his  manner  left  an  opening  for  the 
offering  of  it,  he  would  have  been  most 
strongly  counseled  to  take  him  to  a 
public  asylum  and  leave  him  there;  but 
advice  on  the  subject  seemed  the  last 
thing  he  desired  or  anticipated,  and  talk 
about  his  friend  was  what  he  seemed  least 
likely  to  indulge  in.  He  made  no  secret 
of  his  intentions,  but  he  frankly  took 
charge  of  them  as  his  own  special  business 
and  left  the  rest  alone. 

"Say  nothing  and  saw  wood,"  Palford 
had  once  been  a  trifle  puzzled  by  hearing 
him  remark  casually,  and  he  remembered 
it  later,  as  he  remembered  the  comments 
of  Joseph  Hutchinson.  Tembarom  had 
explained  himself  to  Little  Ann. 

"You'll  understand,"  he  said.  "It 
is  like  this.  I  guess  I  feel  like  you  do 
when  a  dog  or  a  cat  in  big  trouble  just 
looks  at  you  as  if  you  were  all  they  had, 
and  they  know  if  you  don't  stick  by  them 
they'll  be  killed,  and  it  just  drives  them 
crazy.  It's  the  way  they  look  at  you  that 
youcan'tstand.  I  believe  something  would 
burst  in  that  fellow's  brain  if  I  left  him. 
When  he  found  out  I  was  going  to  do  it 
he'd  just  let  out  some  awful  kind  of  a 
yell  I'd  remember  till  I  died.  I  dried 
right  up  almost  as  soon  as  I  spoke  of  him 
to  Palford.  He  couldn't  see  anything 
but  that  he  was  crazy  and  ought  to  be 
put  in  an  asylum.  Well,  he's  not. 
There're  times  when  he  talks  to  me 
almost  sensible;  only  he's  always  so 
awful  low  down  in  his  mind  you're  afraid 
to  let  him  go  on.  And  he's  a  little  bit 
better  than  he  was.  It  seems  queer  to 
get  to  like  a  man  that's  sort  of  dotty,  but 
I  tell  you,  Ann,  because  you'll  understand 
— I've  got  to  sort  of  like  him,  and  want 
to  see  if  I  can  work  it  out  for  him  some- 
how. England  seems  to  sort  of  stick  in 
his  mind.  If  I  can't  spend  my  money 
in  living  the  way  I  want  to  live, —  buying 
jewelry  and  clothes  for  the  girl  I'd  like  to 
see  dressed  like  a  queen — I'm  going  to  do 
this  just  to  please  myself.  I'm  going 
to  take  him  to  England  and  keep  him 
quiet  and  see  what'U  happen.  Those 
big  doctors  ought  to  know  about  all  there 
is  to  know,  and  I  can  pay  them  any  old 
thing  they  want.    By  jings!  isn't  it  the 
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HIGHEST    GRADES  —  GOVERNMENT 
STANDARD— ONTARIO  GROWN 

Red  Clover,  No.  1.  Per  bu  *17-9" 

No.  2.  Per  bu   15.o0 

Aksike,  No.  1.  Per  bu   13.00 

No.  2.  Per  bu   12.00 

Alfalfa,  Ont.  Vari.,  No.  1  (genu- 
ine). Per  bu   20.00 

Ont.  Vari.,  No.  2  (genu- 
ine). Per  bu   19.00 

"      Northern  grown.  No.  I, 

Per  bu   1G.00 

Grimm's  (genuine).  Per  bu   31.00 

Sweet  Clover,  White  Blossom,  No. 

1.  Per  bu   0.00 

White  Blossom,  No. 

2.  Per  bu   4-00 

"         "     Yellow  Blossom,  No. 

1.  Per  bu   6.00 

•'     Annual  Hubam 

(genuine).  Per  lb   W0 

Timothy,  No.  1 .  Per  bu   6.00 

No  2  (No.  1  Purity). 

Per  ba   5-00 

Alsike  and  Timothy,  mixed.  Per 

100  lbs   11.00 

Cotton  bags  for  the  above,  35c  extra. 

SEED  GRAINS 

Wheat,  Wild  Goose.  Per  bu   *2.25 

"       Marquis  (genuine).  Per  bu   2.25 

Barley,  Charlottetown,  No.  80  (2- 

rowid).  Per  bu   1.50 

O.  A.  C,  No.  21.  Per  bu   1.25 

Six-rowed.  Per  bu   1.25 

Oats,  O:  A.  C,  No.  72.  Per  bu   1.10 

Banner  (very  choice).  Per  bu   1.10 

"     Victory  (grown  from  regis- 
tered seed).  Per  bu..._  00 

"     Abundance.  Per  bu   1.10 

Peas,  Canadian  Beauty  (extra 

choice  sample).  Per  bu   4.00 

Spring  Rye,  Per  bu   2.50 

Buckwheat,  Silver  Hull.  Per  bu   1.50 

SEED  CORN 

Extra  High  Grade — Germination.  95% 
or  Better. 

Golden  Glow.  Per  bu  .-.   SI  .50 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Per  bu   1.50 

Wisconsin,  No.  7.  Per  bu   1.50 

Early  Bailey.  Per  bu   150 

Improved  Learning.  Per  bu   1 .50 

Mammoth  Southern  Sweet  or  Giant 

White  Ensilage.   Per  bu   1.50 

Silo  King.   Per  bu   2.50 

Salzers  North  Dakota— Flint.  Per  bu.  ..  2.00 

Longfellow— Flint.  Per  bu   2.00 

Compton's  Early— Flint.  Perbu   2.50 

SEED  POTATOES 

New  Brunswick  Grown 
Irish  Cobbler,  selected  stock.  Per 

bag   J2.50 

Good  stock.  Per  bag   1.75 

Green  Mountain,  selected  stock.  Per 

bag   2.50 

"  Good  stock.  Per  bag  ...  1.75 
Bvauty  of  Hebron  (genuine).  Per  bag  ...  2.50 
Irish  Cobbler  (Ontario  grown)  Per 

bag  :   1.50 

Green  Mountain  (Ontario  grown). 

Per  bag   1.50 

Jute  bags  for  Seed  Grains  and  Potatoes  free. 
Cotton  bags  supplied  if  desired  at  35  cents 
each.  Prices  all  F.O.B.  Toronto.  Terms 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Orders  usually  shipped  same 
day  as  received.  We  can  also  supply  all 
kinds  of  Garden  and  Field  seeds  in  packets 
or  bulk.  Also  Plant  and  Berry  Boxes 
and  Fruit  Baskets.  Shipment  of  Roses. 
Ornamental  Shrubs.  Vines,  Paeonies,  Glad- 
iolus, etc.,  just  arrived. 

Write,  phone  or  wire  us  your  order. 

Kelley  Feed  &  Seed  Co. 

TORONTO  ONTARIO 
Main  Store,   780  Dovercourt  Road, 
Just  North  of  Bloor. 


QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 

E ASTLAKE 

Metallic  Shingles 

u      i  it  *■ 

EMPIRE 

Corrugated  Iron 

FAVORITES  FOR  37  YEARS 

Jlsk  for  Prices 

THE  '  1 

METALLIC  ROOFING  CO 
TORONTO  UMTE0 

Established  (865  zost 


CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  paj 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guarao 
tee  highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 


limit — to  sit  here  and  say  that  and  know- 
it's  true!" 

Beyond  the  explaining  of  necessary 
detail  to  him  and  piloting  him  to  England, 
Mr.  Palford  did  not  hold  himself  many 
degrees  responsible.  His  theory  of  cor- 
rect conduct  assumed  no  form  of  altruism. 
He  had  formulated  it  even  before  he 
reached  middle  age.  One  of  his  fixed 
rules  was  to  avoid  the  error  of  allow- 
ing sympathy  or  sentiment  to  hamper 
him  with  any  unnecessary  burden. 
Natural  tendency  of  temperament  had 
placed  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
keeping  this  rule.  To  burden  himself 
with  the  instruction  or  modification  of 
this  unfortunately  hopeless  young  New 
Yorker  would  be  unnecessary.  Palford's 
summing  up  of  him  was  that  he  was  of  a 
type  with  which  nothing  palliative  could 
be  done.  There  he  was.  As  unavoid- 
able circumstances  forced  one  to  take 
him, — commonness,  slanginess,  appalling 
ignorance,  and  all, — one  could  not  leave 
him.  Fortunately,  no  respectable  legal 
firm  need  hold  itself  sponsor  for  a  "next 
of  kin"  provided  by  fate  and  the  wilds  of 
America. 

The  Temple  Barholm  estate  had  never, 
in  Mr.  Palford's  generation,  been  specially 
agreeable  to  deal  with.  The  late  Mr. 
Temple  Temple  Barholm  had  been  a 
client  of  eccentric  and  abominable  temper. 
Interviews  with  him  had  been  avoided  as 
much  as  possible.  His  domineering  in- 
solence of  bearing  had  at  time  been  on  the 
verge  of  precipitating  unheard-of  actions, 
because  it  was  almost  more  than  gentle- 
manly legal  flesh  and  blood  could  bear. 
And  now  appeared  this  young  man. 

He  rushed  about  New  York  strenuously 
attending  to  business  concerning  himself 
and  his  extraordinary  acquaintances,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  steamer's  sailing  he 
presented  himself  at  the  last  moment 
in  an  obviously  just  purchased  suit 
of  horribly  cut  clothes.  At  all  events, 
their  cut  was  horrible  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Palford,  who  accepted  no  cut 
but  that  of  a  West  End  tailor.  They 
were  badly  made  things  enough,  be- 
cause they  were  unconsidered  garments 
that  Tembarom  had  barely  found  time  to 
snatch  from  a  "ready-made"  counter  at 
the  last  moment.  He  had  been  too 
much  "rushed"  by  other  things  to  re- 
member that  he  must  have  them  until 
almost  too  late  to  get  them  at  all.  He 
bought  them  merely  because  they  were 
clothes,  and  {/arm  enough  to  make  a 
voyage  in.  He  possessed  a  monster 
ulster,  in  which,  to  Mr.  Palford's  mind, 
he  looked  like  a  flashy  blackleg.  He  did 
not  know  it  was  flashy.  His  opportuni- 
ties for  cultivating  a  refined  taste  in  the 
matter  of  wardrobe  had  been  limited, 
and  he  had  wasted  no  time  in  fastidious 
consideration  or  regrets.  Palford  did 
him  some  injustice  in  taking  it  for  granted 
that  his  choice  of  costume  was  the  result 
of  deliberate  bad  taste.  It  was  really 
not  choice  at  all.  He  neither  liked  his 
clothes  nor  disliked  them.  He  had  been 
told  he  needed  warm  garments,  and  he 
had  accepted  the  advice  of  the  first 
salesman  who  took  charge  of  him  when 
he  dropped  into  the  big  department 
store  he  was  most  familiar  with  because 
it  was  the  cheapest  in  town.  Even 
when  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  be 
cheap,  it  was  time-saving  and  easy  to  go 
into  a  place  one  knew. 

The  fact  that  he  was  as  he  was,  and 
that  they  were  the  subjects  of  comment 
and  objects  of  unabated  interest  through- 
out the  voyage,  that  it  was  proper  that 
they  should  be  companions  at  table  and 
on  deck,  filled  Mr.  Palford  with  annoyed 
unease. 

Of  course  every  one  on  board  was 
familiar  with  the  story  of  the  discovery 
of  the  lost  heir.  The  newspapers  had 
reveled  in  it,  and  had  woven  romances 
about  it  which  might  well  have  caused 
the  deceased  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  to 
turn  in  his  grave.  After  the  first  day 
Tembarom  had  been  picked  out  from 
among  the  less-exciting  passengers,  and 
when  he  walked  the  deck,  books  were 
lowered  into  laps  or  eyes  followed  him 
over  their  edges.  His  steamer-chair  being 
placed  in  a  prominent  position  next 
to  that  of  a  pretty,  effusive  Southern 
woman,  the  mother  of  three  daughters 
whose  eyes  and  eyelashes  attracted  at- 
tention at  the  distance  of  a  deck  s  length 
he  was  without  undue  delay  provided 
with  acquaintances  who  were  prepared 
to  fill  his  every  moment  with  entertain- 

m^The  three  Gazelles,"  as  their  mother 
Dlavfully  confided  to  Tembarom  her 
daughters  were  called  in  Charleston, 
were   destructively   lovely.    They  were 


swaying  reeds  of  grace,  and  being  in 
radiant  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  "going 
to  Europe,"  were  companions  to  lure  a 
man  to  any  desperate  lengths.  They 
laughed  incessantly,  as  though  they  were 
chimes  of  silver  bells;  they  had  magnolia- 
petal  skins  which  neither  wind  nor 
sun  blemished;  they  had  nice  young 
manners,  and  soft  moods  in  which  their 
gazelle  eyes  melted  and  glowed  and  their 
long  lashes  drooped.  They  could  dance, 
they  played  on  guitars,  and  they  sang. 
They  were  as  adorable  as  they  were 
lovely  and  gay. 

"If  a  fellow  was  going  to  fall  in  love," 
Tembarom  said  to  Palford,  "there'd 
be  no  way  out  of  this  for  him  unless  he 
climbed  the  rigging  and  dragged  his  food 
up  in  a  basket  till  he  got  to  Liverpool. 
If  he  didn't  go  crazy  about  Irene,  he'd 
wake  up  raving  about  Honora;  and  if  he 
got  away  from  Honora,  Adelia  Louise 
would  have  him  'down  on  the  mat.' " 
From  which  Mr.  Palford  argued  that  the 
impression  made  by  the  little  Miss 
Hutchinson  with  the  Manchester  accent 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  obliterate  itself. 

The  Gazelles  were  of  generous  Southern 
spirit,  and  did  not  surround  their  prize 
with  any  barrier  of  precautions  against 
other  young  persons  of  charm.  They 
introduced  him  to  one  girl  after  another, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  he  was  the  center  of 
animated  circles  whenever  he  appeared. 
The  singular  thing,  however,  was  that  he 
did  not  appear  as  often  as  the  other  men 
who  were  on  board.  He  seemed  to  stay 
a  great  deal  with  Strangeways,  who 
shared  his  suite  of  rooms  and  never  came 
on  deck.  Sometimes  the  Gazelles  prettily 
reproached  him.  Adelia  Louise  suggested 
to  the  others  that  his  lack  of  advantages 
in  the  past  had  made  him  feel  rather 
awkward  and  embarrassed;  but  Palford 
knew  he  was  not  embarrassed.  He 
accepted  his  own  limitations  too  simply 
to  be  disturbed  by  them.  Palford 
would  have  been  extremely  bored  by 
him  if  he  had  been  of  the  type  of  young 
outsider  who  is  anxious  about  himself 
and  expansive  in  self-revelation  and 
appeals  for  advice;  but  sometimes  Tem- 
barom's  air  of  frankness,  which  was 
really  the  least  expansive  thing  in  the 
world  and  revealed  nothing  whatever, 
besides  concealing  everything  it  chose, 
made  him  feel  himself  almost  irritatingly 
baffled.  It  would  have  been  more 
natural  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep 
anything  to  himself  and  had  really 
talked  too  much. 

(To  be  continued). 


Che  SeOen  Gj'ftfs  of 

GRIMM 

Certified  -  Gen  uirie- 


issure  You 


Asiurrd  re- 
iurnt much 
gmfer 


Hardy  Long  life^,?,^: 

der severest  concition*.  from  al- 
ternate freezing  and  thawing  of 
milder  climates  to  extreme  cold 
of  long  northern  vintera. 

Powerful  Soil  Improver, 

producing  abundant  nitration 
•nd  hurr.ua  and  excellent  me- 
chanical condmon.  10  ft  to 
50*e  increase  yield  of  cropn  fol- 
lowing. 

Drought  Resistant. 

better  under  summer  drought 
conditions.  Seedlings  survivo 
when  others  perish 


longti 


alfalfa  or  hay  crop  one 
ton*  per  acre  per  year. 


•  nd 

!  lest*  . 


Best  Hsy*  mo6i  p°'at*kie.  ™°ai  J 

economical  of  any  farm  feed.  f 

Finest  Pasture.       ™£  j 

later  pasture  than  common  alfal- 
fa.  Has  no  equal  for  hogs. 

Prosperity.  ~ 

Due  to  the  vast  amount  of  common  alfalfa,  or  badly 
mixed  lots  sold  on  the  market  as  GRIMM,  many  farmers  \  . 
have  been  hoaxed  into  raising  poor  or  ordinary  crop*. 
On  the  other. hand,  from  actual  observation,  users  of 
GENUINE  GRIMM  are  greatly  increasing  their  profits 
and  becoming  more  prosperous  each  year. 

You  will  be  assured  success  by  sowing  this  sprint 
CERTIFIED  GENUINE  GRIMM  seed,  produced  by  co-op- 
erative growers  organizations  under  strictest  field  and 
bag  inspection.  We  are  co-operating  to  make  possible 
for  you  to  get  absolutely  reliable  GRIMM  that  will  give 
results. 

Shi/ofed in  /S0/b.  £<wfcd  and  /ahe/kdbey$. 

idaho  GRIMM  ALFALFA  seed 

GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

W*/T£  AT  QrVC£ 

for  parficuhrs&  juofaitons 

Michigan  State  Farm  Bureau  Bioe. 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

OH 

Western  Seed  Growers  Market  i  ng  (a. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


PAM1%  That  Will  Grow 

H      fli  ■   ¥l       Redrird  Seed  Com 

\J?5i  j&M  All  varieties. 

Write  for  prices. 

0.  DUKE  SEED  CO.  LIMITED, 

RLTHVEN.  ONTARIO 


J. 


When  writing  please  mention  Advocate 


What  15  Lost  Kernels 
Mean  to  Your  Yield 

Because  it  is  absolutely  accurate  you  get  maximum 
yields  when  you  use  a  John  Deere  No.  999  Corn  Planter. 
If  a  planter  misses  only  fifteen  kernels  in  100  hills 
there  is  a  loss  of  five  bushels  an  acre  in  the  yield. 
With  the  John  Deere  Planter  the  accuracy  is  proven 
before  it  leaves  the  factory. 

You  can  plant  two,  three  or  four  kernels  to  the  hill, 
as  desired,  by  simply  shifting  a  foot  lever.  The  distance 
in  drilling  is  also  easily  varied,  and  you  can  change 
from  hilling  to  drilling  and  back  again  in  a  moment. 

The  John  Deere  No.  999  Corn  Planter  handles  any 
variety  of  corn  and  maize,  beans  and  many  other  seeds. 
It  can  be  furnished  with  a  pea  attachment  or  a  fertil- 
izer attachment,  it  required.  We  furnish  also  a  plate  to 
plant  six  kernels  to  the  hill,  for  ensilage  sections. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet,  "More  and  Better  Corn."  Ask 
your  John  Deere  dealer  for  full  particulars. 

JOHN  DEERE  MFG.  COMPANY,  LTD. 


WELLAND 


ONTARIO 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Markets  Tops 


Comment  on  week  ending  April  20. 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  market. 

Market  Comments. 

Toronto. 

Sales  during  the  week  amounted  to 
5,267  cattle,  2,603  calves,  6,747  hogs 
and  438  sheep  and  lambs.  In  addition 
there  were  416  cattle  and  633  hogs  billed- 
th  rough. 

With  a  run  of  2,500  cattle  on  Monday, 
trading  opened  with  prices  somewhat 
weaker  than  at  the  previous  close,  but  a 
good  50c.  higher  than  on  the  previous 
Monday.  Demand  was  brisk  and  offer- 
ings were  cleaned  up  by  noon  as  also  were 
the  offerings  for  the  remaining  days  of 
the  week.  Exporters  were  not  buying, 
but  a  limited  number  of  heavy  cattle 
held  steady  from  $7.25  to  $8.40  for  loads 
and  as  high  as  $8.85  for  choice  animals. 
Choice  butcher  steers  were  selling  at  $8 
per  hundred  up  to  $8.50  for  loads  and 
$9  for  individuals.  •  Good  steers  and 
heifers  sold  from  $7.25  to  $7.75..  Choice 
butcher  cows  moved  between  $6  and 
$7  with  top  bulls  at  $5.50  and  $6.  The 
stocker  and  feeder  business  showed  a 
little  more  activity  although  prices  were 
not  always  satisfactory  to  the  buyers. 
About  fifteen  loads  of  fair  to  good  heifers 
were  sent  to  the  country  during  the  week; 
these  cost  from  $5.75  to  $6.90  per  hundred. 
Thin  cows  are  being  bought  to  fatten 
on  grass  from  $3  to  $4  per  hundred.  The 
milch  cow  and  springer  trade  was  slightly 
improved  by  orders  from  Quebec.  The 
best  kinds  cost  close  to  $100.  Several 
loads  of  feeder  cattle  from  the  West  were 
billed  through  to  Ontario  points  and  it 
looks  as  if  most  of  the  Ontario  farmers 
will  be  supplied  in  that  way. 

The  calf  run  was  fairly  heavy  and  with 
the  Jewish  buyers  absent  on  account  of 
the  Passover,  a  slow  trade  resulted  with 
some  heldovers  at  the  close.  Choice 
veal  sold  from  $10  to  $12  up  to  Thursday 
when  none  brought  over  $10.  Most  of 
the  run  was  common  to  medium  and 
moved  between  $5.50  and  $8. 

The  mutton  trade  is  easing  off  and  sheep 
lost  $1  to  $2  on  the  week.  Handyweights 
that  were  bringing  $10  last  week  brought 
$8  on  Thursday.  The  spring  lamb  supply 
is  slowly  increasing.  Some  sold  as  high  as 
$15  each  with  inferior  ones  down  to  $8. 
The  few  yearling  lambs  offered  sold 
steady  from  $13  to  $16  per  100  pounds. 

The  packers'  hog  quotations  for  Mon- 
day were  on  a  basis  of  $13  per  hundred, 
fed  and  watered.  Salesmen  were  holding 
out  for  $13.50  and  a  few  of  them  got  it, 
but  a  lot  of  hogs  were  left  over  for 
Tuesday.  A  fair  run  on  Tuesday  added 
to  the  holdovers  enabled  buyers  to  effect 
a  cut  and  $13  fed  and  watered  was  the 
accepted  price  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  on  the  two 
markets  for  the  week  amounted  to  288 
cattle,  3,588  calves,  215  sheep  and  lambs 
and  3,344  hogs.  In  addition  there  were 
712  cattle  on  through-billing  for  export 
West  St.  John. 

Under  an  extremely  light  run  of  cattle 
prices  were  strong  to  around  50c.  higher 
on  good  and  weighty  butcher  stock.  The 
improvement  in  prices  was  due  more  to 
the  scarcity  of  supplies  than  to  improved 
trade  inquiry.  Most  of  the  cattle  were 
bought  for  the  Kosher  trade  which  de- 
mands fresh  killed  beef.  One  baby  beef 
brought  the  top  top  price  of  $8.  Rough 
Western  steers  averaging  around  1,100 
pounds  brought  from  $7.25  to  $7.50, 
and  one  lot  of  heifery  cows  of  Western 
origin  brought  $6.75.  Good  cows  sold 
fairly  well,  up  to  $5.75  and  $6  being  paid 
and  good  bulls  brought  the  same  price. 
Common  plain  steers  and  heifers  sold 
from  $4  to  $5.  Plain  bulls  brought  from 
$3  to  $4  and  cows  from  $1  for  canners  up 
to  $4  and  $4.50  for  those  of  medium 
quality.  ,  , 

Receipts  of  calves  were  some  400  head 
fewer  than  for  the  previous  week  but  on 
account  of  the  weaker  feeling  in  calf 
prices  on  the  American  markets,  trading 
was  not  as  keen  as  during  the  previous 
week  when  some  500  head  were  shipped 
to  outside  markets.  On  Monday  a 
number  of  fairly  good  calves  averaging 
around  110  to  115  pounds  sold  at  $6 
to  $6.75,  and  a  few  picked  ones  weighing 
139  pounds  each  brought  $8.  With  the 
arrival  of  some  2,200  calves  for  Tuesday, 
trading  eased  off  and  prices  declined  ac- 
cordingly with  sales  from  $5  to  $6  and  the 
bulk  at  $5.50.  On  Wednesday  the 
receipts  were  lighter,   weights  a  little 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Division. 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up. 


Steers  good 
1,000-1,200  common. 


No. 

352 

919. 
62. 


TORONTO 
Avge.  Price  Range  Top 

Price  Bulk  Sales  Price 


No. 


MONTREAL 
Avge.  Price  Range 

Price  Bulk  Sales 


.$  7.25-$  8.40  $8.85 


8.04 
7.05 


7.50- 
6.75- 


Steers 
700-1000 


good          1,032   7.79   7.25- 


135 


6.60 


5.75- 


8.55 
7.35. 

8.40. 
7.25 


9.00 
7.50 

9.50 
7.50 


Heifers 

fair 
common 

Cows 

good 
common  . 

Bulls 

good 
common 

Stockers 
450-800 

good 
fair 

Feeders 
800-1,100 

good  

fair 

Calves 

veal  ,  , 
grass  

selects  

Hogs            heavies ..... 
(fed  and  lights 
watered)  sows 

stags  

Lambs 

good, 
common 

1,187. 
121 
80 

528. 
315 


7.60   7.00- 

6.43   6.00- 

5.75   5.75— 


8.50   10.00 

7 . 00   7 . 00 

   6.75 


5.89   5.00- 

4.40   3.00- 


6.50. 
5.00. 


85    4.95   4.00-  5.50 

64   3.42   2.50-  4.50 


89 
2. 


237   6.65   6.50-  6.90 

31   6.00           5.75-  6.25 


2,603. 


7.03   5.00- 


.00. 


7.50 
5.00 

7.00 
4.50 


6.90 
6.50 

12.00 


2.. 
41.. 

10. 

20. 

1 
1 

2. 

6 

32. 


7.00          6.50-  7.25 


Top 
Pric. 


7.75 
7  25 


7.65 
7.00 


7.50-    7.75   8.IM- 

6.00-    7.25   7  25 


6.25. 
5.00. 


6.00-    6.50   6.75 

4.00-    5.50   5.50 


6           5.57   5.50-   6.00          6  Ou 

12   4.50          3.50-    5.00   5.25 


Nil. 


Nil. 


2,031   5.65   5.50-  6.00. 


24. 
96 
111 


11.25          11.00-  11.50   11.50 

12. 19         12.00-  12.50   12.50 


*2,312          14.25    14.25- 


8.00 


14.50 


9.11   9.00-  9.50 


157 

18. 


14.09          12.50-  15.00 


Sheep 


heavy 
light 
common 


17 
216 

30. 


8.50  7.00-  9.50 

4.92   3.00-  7.00 

Montreal  hogs  quoted  on  basis  of  off-car  weights. 


9.50 


16.00 


10.00 
7  00 


276          13.25          13.00-  13.50   14.00 

69          14.15          14.00-  14.25   14.25 

29          11.00          10.50-  11.50   11.50 

9       ....  

27  -10.50         10.00-  11.00          11  00 


46. 
84. 


7.75 
7.75 


7  00-    8  00   8  00 

7.00-    8.00      .    8  00 


better,  and  prices  firmed  somewhat, 
sales  made  from  $6  to  $6.50  for  the 
better  calves  and  $5.50  for  inferior. 

Sheep  and  lambs  were  not  much  of  a 
factor  during  the  week,  and  prices 
remained  steady.  Good  light  sheep 
brought  from  $7  to  $8  and  spring  lambs 
around  $7  and  $8  each. 

The  hog  market  was  strong  with  the 
close  of  the  previous  week.  Several 
cars  of  fat  corn-fed  hogs  from  South 
Western  Ontario  were  offered  on  Monday 
and  the  majority  of  them  sold  from  $13 
to  $13.50  per  hundred,  about  75c.  under 
select  bacon  kinds,  with  an  odd  sale  of  the 
better  types  up  to  $14.  However,  the 
market  was  over  supplied  with  hogs  of 
thick,  fat  type  and  at  the  close  of  the  week 
several,  of  that  type  were  being  held  over 
for  sale  next  week.  Selects  opened  on 
Monday  at  from  $14.25  to  $14.50  but 
settled  at  $14.25  which  was  the  general 
price  for  the  week.  Sows  were  weighed 
out  at  $3  per  hundred  less  than  selects. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

No  fresh  arrivals  reported  from  Liver- 
pool. Held  over  Canadian  and  United 
States  steers  made  19  %c.  to  21c.  (lOj^d. 
to  1134)  m  sink.  Prospects  for  steady 
prices.  No  Canadian  dressed  sides  offered 
at  Smithfield.  Glasgow  reports  that  no 
Canadian  or  Americans  on  sale  until 
later  on  this  week.  Prime  Scotch  sold 
from  13J-3  to  14c.  and  bulls  9%c,  live 
weight.  Heavy  supplies,  slow  sales.  A 
late  run  of  500  Irish  received  sold  at 
12J-3  to  13c.  per  pound,  and  bulls  9J4c 
to  9%c,  cows  9%c.  to  10%c 

British  Bacon  Market. 

April  14 — -Canadian  lean  and  leanest, 
112s.  to  120s.;  prime  112s.  to  117s., 
American  95s.  to  100s.,  Irish  140s.  to  147s.; 
Danish  125s.  to  130s.  Prospects  for  a 
pick  up  in  trade  after  the  holidays. 


Chicago. 

Cattle — Compared  with  week  ago, 
yearlings  and  common  and  medium  beef 
steers  generally  steady;  good  to  choice 
heavies  10c.  to  15c.  lower;  she-stock  and 
calves  strong  to  25c.  higher;  bulls  steady; 
stockers  advanced  25c.  to  35c;  heavy 
feeders  steady;  week's  bulk  price  on  beef 
steers,  $7.50  to  $8.60;  fat  she-stock, 
$5.50  to  $7;  canners  and  cutters,  $3.50  to 
$4.35;  bologna  bulls,  $4.25  to  $4.40;  beef 
bulls,  $4.65  to  $5.75;  veal  calves,  $7  to 
$7.50;  stockers  and  feeders,  $6.50  to  $7.50. 

Hogs— Top,  $10.75;  bulk,  $10.10  to 


$10.70;  packing  sows  steady  to  strong; 
pigs  fully  steady. 

Sheep — Compared  with  week  ago;  fat 
lambs  and  yearlings  25c.  to  50c.  higher; 
medium  and  strong  weight  lambs  gaining 
most;  sheep  around  25c.  lower;  week's 
bulk  prices  on  woolled  lambs,  $14.75 
to  $15.50;  shorn,  $12.75  to  $13.25;  few 
small  late  natives,  spring  lambs,  $16  to 
$16.75;  shorn  yearlings,  $11.25  to  $12; 
wethers,  $9  to  $9.25;  ewes,  $7.75  to  $8.85. 


Toronto  Produce. 

BreadstufTs. 

Manitoba  Wheat. — No.  1  northern, 
$1.57. 

Manitoba  Oats.— No.  2  C.  W.,  61  Kc; 
extra  No.  1  feeed,  57>£c;  No.  1  feed, 
58c. 

Manitoba  Barley. — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  bay  ports. 

American  Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  77>£c; 
No.  3  yellow,  76Xc,  all  rail. 

Barley.— No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  63c.  to  65c,  according  to  freights 
outside;  feed  barley,  60c. 

Buckwheat.— No.  3,  98c.  to  $1.02. 

Rye— No.  2,  95c.  to  $1.00. 

Millfeed. — Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran,  per  ton,  $28.00  to 
$30.00;  shorts,  per  ton,  $30.00  to  $32.00; 
good  feed  flour,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Ontario  wheat. —  No.  1  commercial, 
$1.36  to  $1.43,  outside. 

Ontario  No.  3  oats,  40c.  to  45c,  out- 
side. 

Ontario  Corn. — 53c.  to  60c,  outside. 

Ontario  Flour. — First  patents,  in  cot- 
ton sacks,  98's,  $7.70  per  barrel;  2nd 
patents  (bakers),  $7.20.  Straights,  in 
bulk,  seaboard,  $6.55. 

Manitoba  Flour. — First  patents,  in 
cotton  sacks,  $8.70  per  barrel;  2nd 
patents,  $8.20. 

Provisions,  Wholesale. 

Butter  prices  dropped  to  slightly  lower 
levejs  during  the  week,  and  most  dealers 
reported  a  slow  trade.  Choice,  fresh- 
made  creamery  pound  prints  were  quoted 
at  38c.  to  39c,  and  fresh-made  solids  at 
37c.  to  38c,  delivered  Toronto;  New 
Zealand  butter  was  hard  to  sell  at  37c. 
so  dealers  stated. 

Churning  cream  was  quoted  at  40c. 
per  lb.  butter-fat  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points. 

Egg  prices  did  not  show  much  change. 
Wholesale  merchants  have  been  trying 
to  get  them  lower,  but  so  far  they  have 
not  had  much  success.    For  new  laids, 


delivered  Toronto,  26c  to  27c.  was  th«' 
general  quotation. 

Cheese  was  a  slow  trade  at  unchanged 
prices.  New  cheese  was  reported  as 
being  offered  at  15c  delivered,  but  buyers 
did  not  take  kindly  to  this  offer,  as  stock 
of  ladt  year's  make  are  reported  as  being 
fairly  large. 

Quotations. 

Butter. — Fresh-made  creamery  pound 
prints,  44c.  to  45c;  medium  creamery, 
40c.  to  42c;  best  dairy,  30c.  to  33c. 

Eggs. — New-laid,  30c.  to  32c;  new- 
laid  in  cartons,  35c. 

Cheese.— New,  large,  20c.  to  20^c; 
twins,  20lAc;  old,  large,  26c. 

Pure  Lard. — -Tierces,  16Kc  to  17c] 
50-lb.  tubs,  17c  to  17^c;  pound  print-. 
18Kc.  to  19c. 

Shortening. — Tierces,  lb.,  15c.  to  15>£c. ; 
tubs,  lb.,  lSyic.  to  16c;  pails,  lb.,  16c. 
to  16>aC;  pound  prints,  llyic.  to  18c. 

Honey.— 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  15c.  to  16c;  5  and  2H 
lb.  tins,  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey.— $5.50  per  dozen. 

Maple  Syrup. — Imperial  gals.,  $2.25 | 
per  5  Imperial  gals.,  $2.15.  Sugar— 18c. 
per  lb. 

Beans. — Canadian  hand-picked,  $4.25 
to  $4.40  per  bushel;  primes,  $3.85  to  $4 
per  bushel. 

Poultry. 

Receipts  were  exceptionally  light  and 
the  demand  for  large,  fat  hens  and  choice 
roasting  chickens  was  large.  Prices  were 
steady  to  2c.  per  lb.  higher.  Live  ducks 
were  also  in  good  demand  at  37c.  per 
lb.  for  those  weighing  5  lbs.  and  over. 

Buying  prices  delivered  Toronto,  were: 
Poultry,  alive,  per  lb.—  Chickens,  crate- 
fed,  5  lbs.  and  over,  28c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  25c;  hens  over  6  lbs.,  29c; 
hens  over  5  lbs.,  28c;  hens  over  4  lbs., 
27c;  ducks,  5  lbs.  and  over,  37c. 

Per  lb.,  dressed. — Crate-fed  chickensj 

5  lbs.  and  over,  35c.  to  38c;  chickens,* 
good  farm  stock,  30c.  to  32c;  hens  overF 

6  lbs.,  30c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  28c;  hr-n, 
over  4  lbs.,  25c.  to  26c. 

Fruits  and   Vegetables  —  Wholesale. 

Potatoes  were  a  weaker  trade  and  wen- 
quoted  at  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  bag  in  small 
lots  to  the  retail  trade.  Other  domestic 
vegetables  were  a  slow  trade  at  un- 
changed prices.  New  vegetables  from 
the  United  States  arrived  in  large 
quantities  and  sold  much  more  freely 
than  the  home-grown. 
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Apples. 

Ben  Davis.— Per  bbl.,  No.  l's,  $8  to 
$9;  No.  2's,  $6  to  $7;  No.  3's,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Baldwins.— Per  bbl.,  No.  l's,  §8.50  to 
$10.50;  No.  2's,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  No.  3's, 
$5.50. 

Spies.— Per  bbl.,  No.  l's,  $12  to  $13; 
No.  2's,  $10  to  $11;  No.  3's,  $7  to  $9. 

Vegetables. 

Beets— $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 
Carrots— $1.25  to  $1.35  per  bag. 
Onions. — $12  per  100-lb.  sack. 
Parsnips.— $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 
Potatoes. — Ontarios,   $1.15    to  $1.25 
per  bag. 
Turnips. — 65c.  to  75c.  per  bag. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Prices  for  loosejhay  on  St.  Lawrence 
farmers'  market  were:  No.  1,  $25  to  $26; 
No.  2,  $20  to  $21  per  ton;  mixed,'$16  to 
$18. 

Baled  Hay. 

Track,  Toronto,  No.  2,  $23  to  $24; 
No.  3,  $20  to  $21.  Clover,  $14  to  $18. 
Straw,  $12  to  $13  per  ton,  track,  Toronto. 

Hides  and  Skins. 

Country  Hides.  —  Beef  hides,  flats, 
cured,  5c.  to  7c;  calf  skins,  8c;  kips,  6c; 
Deacon  and  bob  calf,  40c.  to  60c. ;  horse 
hides,  country  take-off,  No.  1,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  75c.  to  $1.15. 
Horse  hair,  farmers'  stock,  33c.  per  lb. 

City  Hides.  —  Butcher  hides,  green 
flats,  6c;  calf  skins,  green  flats,  8c;  veal 
kip,  6c;  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  75c.  to 
$1.15. 

Tallow. — Country  solids  in  barrels,  3c. 
to  5c;  cakes,  6c  to  7c. 

Seeds. 

Selling  Quotations. — Dealers  quote  best 
quality,  Government-graded,  uncleaned, 
seed  as  follows:  Alsike,  per  cwt.,  $12  to 
$15;  alfalfa,  per  cwt.,  $16  to  $34;  red 
clover,  per  cwt.,  $16  to  $20;  sweet  clover, 
per  cwt.,  $5  to  $7;  timothy,  per  cwt., 
$4.75  to  $7. 

Buying  Prices. — At  country  points, 
according  to  quality:  alsike,  per  bush., 
$6  to  $9;  alfalfa,  $10  to  $15;  red  clover, 
S6.50  to  $14;  sweet  clover,  $3  to  $3.50; 
timothy,  S2  to  $3.50. 


Montreal. 

Dressed  Hogs — The  market  for  dressed 
hogs  is  about  steady,  with  sales  of  city 
abattoir  fresh-killed  stock  taking  place 
at  20c.  to  20Kc  per  lb. 

Potatoes. — A  weaker  feeling  was  noted 
in  the  market  for  potatoes,  which  de- 
clined from  5c.  to  10c.  per  bag.  The 
offerings  were  not  large,  but  were  ample 
to  meet  all  requirements.  Sales  of  Quebec 
white  stock  took  place  at  85c.  to  95c, 
and  reds  at  50c.  to  60c.  per  bag  of  90  lbs., 
ex- track. 

Butter. — The  feature  of  the  market  for 
butter  is  the  stronger  feeling  that  pre- 
vailed, and  prices  scored  an  advance  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound.  This  was  at- 
tributed to  the  small  offerings  of  fresh- 
made  creamery  for  which  there  was  a 
good  demand,  and  a  fairly  active  trade 
was  done.  Sales  of  finest  quality  took 
place  at  35  He  to  36c,  and  odd  lots  of 
fancy  stock  sold  as  high  as  36J^c  lb. 
In  a  wholesale  jobbing  way  fresh-made 
creamery  sold  at  37c.  in  solid  packages, 
and  at  38c.  per  lb.,  in  1-lb.  blocks.  Finest 
creamery  was  offered  to  grocers  and  other 
dealers  at  34c.  per  lb.,  in  solid  packages 
and  at  35c.  per  lb.  in  1-lb.  blocks. 

Cheese — A  steady  tone  is  reported  in 
the  market  for  cheese.  No  marked 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  supplies 
was  noted,  from  over  the  cable.  Finest 
old  colored  was  quoted  at  16  to  16^c. 
per  lb.,  and  finest  white  at  15  to  15Hc 
per  lb. 

Eggs — An  easier  feeling  has  developed 
in  the  market  for  eggs,  owing  to  the  more 
liberal  offerings  from  country  shippers, 
and  lower  prices  are  looked  for  in  the  near 
future.  Sales  of  straight  gathered  candled 
stock  were  made  at  31c.  per  doz.,  and 
some  sales  were  made  as  low  as  30c.  per 
dozen. 

The  total  stocks  of  fresh  and  storage 
eggs  in  Ontario  on  April  1,  1922,  were 
7,551  cases,  as  against  7,414  cases  for 
the  same  date  of  last  year. 

Grain — The  enquiry  from  exporters 
and  local  buyers  in  the  domestic  market 
for  cash  grain  is  better  than  it  has 
been  of  late  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
business  is  done.  No  2.  C.  W.  was 
quoted  at  65c;  No.  3  C.W.,  and  extra 
No.  1  feed  at  61c;  No.  1  feed  at  60c. 
and  No.  2  feed  at  59c.  per  bushel,  ex- 


store.  American  No.  2  yellow  corn  was 
quoted  at  80c.  per  bushel,  ex-store,  in 
Canadian  funds. 

Millfeed — A  good  trade  was  reported 
in  most  lines  of  millfeed  and  the  market 
was  moderately  active  with  a  steady  tone. 
Manitoba  bran  was  quoted  at  $32.50, 
shorts  at  $33  per  ton,  including  bags,  ex- 
track.  Broken  lots  of  bran  in  mixed  car 
•lots  sold  at  $28.25,  shorts  at  $30.25  and 
middlings  at  $32.25  per  ton,  including 
bags,  less  25c.  per  ton  for  spot  cash 

Pure  barley  meal  was  quoted  at  $38 
to  $40;  pure  grain  mouille  at  $38  and  feed 
corn  meal  at  $35  per  ton,  including  bags, 
delivered.  The  trade  in  standard  grades 
of  rolled  oats  continues  quiet  and  prices 
were  unchanged  at  $3  per  bag  of  90  lbs. 

Baled  Hay — The  demand  in  the  market 
for  baled  hay  is  fair  and  the  tone  is  steady 
with  supplies  ample  to  meet  all  immediate 
requirements.  Sales  of  car  lots  of  good 
No.  2  timothy  were  made  at  $29  to  $30, 
No.  3  timothy  at  $27  to  $28  and  clover 
and  clover  mixed  hay  at  $24  to  $26,  per 
ton,  ex-track. 

Maple  Products — A  fair  trade  continues 
to  be  done  in  maple  products,  there  being 
a  steady  demand  for  small  lots.  Sales 
of  maple  syrup  were  made  at  $1.75  to 
$1.85  per  tin  of  13  lbs.,  and  at  $1.15 
to  $1.25  for  small  tins,  while  in  5-gallon 
tins  it  was  offered  at  $1.25  per  gallon. 
The  demand  is  steady  for  maple  sugar 
and  sales  of  light  colored  stock  were  made 


It  Pays  to  Spray 
the    &Mvmotbt<  Way 


It  isnt  a  SPRAMOTOR  unless  we  made  it. 


You  will  cultivate  and  assist  your  land  in  every  possible  way  the  coming 
season.  Why  not  go  a  step  further,  and  when  you  have  a  promising  crop,  start 
in  early  on  the  pests  and  blights  that  will  try  to  undo  all  your  good  work  of 
cultivating? 

Spraying  needs  no  argument.  Your  best  friends  and  the  most  progressive, 
prosperous  farmers  throughout  the  world  will  tell  you  it  pays  —  and  pays  BIG. 
The  same  people  will  tell  you  that  the  world's  foremost  spraying  apparatus 
bears  the  name  Spramotor. 

PROVED  BEST  BY  GOVERNMENT  TEST. 


SPRAMOTOR  CO. 

Over 
100 
Gold 
Medals 


18  King  St.,  London,  Ont. 


PRICES  DOWN. 
Write  for  com- 
plete catalogue 
and  spraying 
guide. 
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rM  USKRAT  C% 

ATA       TRAPPERS  *J 

Write  For  Our  1922  Special. 

Ship  your  Musk  rats  and  other  Furs  to  us  and 
receive  highest  prices. 

WE  PAY  ALL  YOUR  ^SHIPPING  EXPENSES 

Our  Motto: — Fair  Grading,  High  Prices,  Prompt  Payment. 

THE  LEVIN  FUR  CO., 

Fastest  Growing  Raw  Fur  House  in  Canada 

172  KING,  EAST,  dept.  b.  TORONTO,  ONT. 


I  The 


7%  First  Mortgage  Bonds 


of  the 

Canadian  Paperboard  Co. 

Limited 

Constitute  a  sound  investment  because — 

1.  The  Company  manufactures  a  product 
essential  In  modern  business,  with  an  ever- 
expanding  market. 

I.  The  Company  Is  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  paperboard  in  Canada. 

t.  The  management  is  in  charge  of  capable 
men  of  long  experience  in  the  business. 

4.  Fixed  assets  are  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  bond  issue. 

ft.  Average  annual  earnings  available  for 
bond  interest  for  the  past  four  fiscal 
years  have  been  over  three  times  interest 
requirements  on  the  present  issue. 

PRICE:  95.50  and  Interest,  Yielding  Over 
71-2%  Per  Annum 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

Ganadian  Debentures 

Corporation  Limited 

Established  IQIO 
36  KING  ST- EAST  TORONTO 


We  Keep 
Going 
and 

Serving 


Tho  farmers  of  Canada  have 
profited  immenselyby  the  Sarnia 
method  of  direct  dealing.  The 
years  of  experience  of  others 
r%aj  in  buying  and  using  Sarnia 
Fanners  Friend  Fencing  is  a 
safe  guide  for  you.  It  is  safest 
to  buy  the  best.  It  is  unwise  to 
buy  a  fence  any  part  of  which 
13  made  of  a  light  wire.  The  life  of  a  fence  will  only  be  the  life  of  the  lightest 
wire.  The  Sarnia  Knot  that  grips  and  holds  tight  is  made  of  tho  same  size  wire- 
In  fact,  all  the  fence  in  every  part  is  equally  strong.  Let's  help  you  solve  your 
fencing  problem.  We  have  been  manufacturing  fencing  for  nine  years.  We  aro 
responsible  to  the  man  who  buys  the  fencing.  Our  guarantee  means  just  what  it 
says.  We  do  not  allow  anyone  to  misrepresent  our  fencing.  We  have  no  middle- 
men. We  deal  direct  with  the  farmer  under  our  factory-to-farm  plan.  Made 
in  Canada,  by  men  who  know  the  fence  business  by  years  of  experience. 
We  have  saved  the  farmer's  of  Canada  thousands  of  dollars.  Write  for  descrip- 
tive literature,  price  list  and  order  blanks.  Tell  us  what  you  want  and  we  wl'l 
quote  factory  prices  direct  to  you.  Address  nearest  office. 

Sarnia  Fence  Co.,  Ltd., 
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Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


Sarnia,  Ontarle 


at  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb.,  and  dark  at  12c.  to 
15c.  per  pound. 

Hid  es  and  Skins — The  market  for  hides 
and  skins  was  unchanged  save  for  branded 
cow  hides  which  took  a  fractional  ad- 
vance. Haevy  steer  hides,  7c;  branded 
steer  hides,  5J^c;  cow  hides,  6c;  branded 
cow  hides,  5c;  wool  hides,  3J^c;  No.  1 
calf  skins  12c;  No.  2  calf  skins,  10c; 
finest  sheepskins,  90c.  and  horsehides  at 
$2  to  $2.50  each. 


Last  Monday's  Live  Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal,  April  24,  1922.  Cattle.  — 
Receipts,  623.  Receipts  of  cattle  were 
slightly  improved  in  both  quality  and 
numbers.  The  bulk  of  steers  and  heifers 
that  could  be  called  butcher  quality 
brought  $7.50  and  up.  Eight  good  cattle, 
made  up  of  steers  and  heifers,  averaging 
970  lbs.,  brought  $8.75,  and  ten  steers 
in  the  same  load,  averaging  1,080  lbs. 
but  not  so  well  finished,  brought  $8.25; 
$8.75  was  also  paid  for  seven  heifers  and 
nine  steers,  all  of  good,  even  quality  and 
averaging  1,000  pounds.  A  straight  load 
of  light  steers  and  heifers  in  just  fair 
flesh,  averaging  880  lbs.,  brought  $7.50, 
and  $6.50  was  the  bottom  for  thin,  com- 
mon steers.  Good  breedy  cows  brought 
up  to  $6.50.  A  half  load  of  very  common, 
light  bulls  sold  at  $4.  There  was  only 
an  odd  canner,  and  common  cows  were 
around  $4  to  $4.50.  Quotations:  Butcher 
steers,  good,  $8  to  $8.75;  medium,  $7.25 
to  $7.50;  common,  $6.50  to  $7.  Butcher 
heifers,  good,  $7.75  to  $8.75;  medium, 
$6.50  to  $7.50;  common,  $4.50  to  $6. 
Butcher  cows,  good,  $5.50  to  $6.50; 
medium,  $4  to  $5;  canners,  $2;  cutters, 
$2.50  to  $3.  Butcher  bulls,  good,  $6  to 
$6.75;  common,  $4  to  $5. 

Calves. — Receipts,  1,657.  The  market 
was  weaker  and  calves  were  not  in  keen 
demand.  Sales  ranged  from  $4.50  to  $6, 
with  the  bulk  of  sales  of  medium  to  good 
lots  at  around  $5.75.  Quotations:  Good 
veal,  $6;  medium,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  246.  Sheep  steady. 
Yearlings  sold  at  $10  per  cwt.,  and  spring 
lambs  around  $8  each.  Quotations: 
Ewes,  $6  to  $8;  lambs,  $8. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  2,104.  The  market 
was  weaker.  Selects  sold  at  $13.50  to 
$14,  and  heavy  fats  and  roughs  at  $12.75 
to  $13.  Quotations,  off-car  weights: 
Selects,  $13.50  to  $14;  heavies,  $12.75  to 
$13. 

Buffalo,  April  24,  1922.  Cattle.  — 
Receipts,  3,000.  Prices  were  strong  to 
a  shade  higher  on  weighty,  choice  ship- 
ping steers,  tops  bringing  $8.75.  Choice 
handy  cattle  were  strong  to  a  shade 
higher;  yearlings  up  to  $9.  Best  fat 
cows  were  strong,  and  there  was  a  firm 
stocker  and  feeder  trade.  Bulls  and 
dairy  cows  were  steady. 

Hogs.— Receipts,  18,000.  Best  grades, 
1;  lights,  $11  to  $11.15. 
Sheep— Receipts,  9,000.  The  highest 
price  of  the  year  on  lambs  was  reached 
when  wools  sold  at  $17;  clips,  $15.75; 
and  clipped  ewes  at  $9  down. 

Calves. — Receipts,  4,000.  Tops,  $9. 
Toronto,  April  24,  1922.  Cattle.— 
Receipts,  4,602.  Two  hundred  cattle  are 
billed  through.  Receipts  are  heavy. 
Trade  opened  slow,  with  buyers  bidding 
a  half  lower,  but  everything  weighed  at 
eleven  o'clock  looked  steady  to  a  quarter 
lower.  Some  baby  beeves  sold  steady 
at  8}4  to  10  cents;  one  load  of  heavies 
brought  8K  cents.  The  top  load  of 
butcher  cattle  brought  $7.90,  with  each 
lot  at  8  to  S}4  cents.  Cows  were  a 
quarter  lower  in  spots,  with  bulls  slow. 
There  should  be  a  good  stocker  and 
feeder  trade  later  on.  Quotations:  Heavy 
beef  steers,  $7.25  to  $8.50.  Butcher 
steers,  choice,  $7.50  to  $8.25;  good,  $7 
to  $7.50;  medium,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  com- 
mon, $5.50  to  $6.  Butcher  heifers, 
choice,  $7  to  $8;  medium,  $6.25  to  $6.75; 
common,  $5.50  to  $6.  Butcher  cows, 
choice,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  medium,  $3.50  to 
$4.50;  canners  aind  cutters,  $1  to  $2. 
Butcher  bulls,  good,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  com- 
mon, $3  to  $4.  Feeding  steers,  good, 
$6'.25  to  $6.75;  fair,  $5.75  to  $6.25. 
Stockers,  good,  $5.50  to  $6;  fair,  $5  to 
$5.50. 

Calves. — Receipts,  881.  Receipts  are 
heavy  and  trade  was  draggy  at  the  start. 
Some  medium  to  good  kinds  sold  at  8  to 
9%  cents.  Quotations:  Choice,  $9  to  $10; 
medium,  $7  to  $9;  common,  $3  to  $7. 
Milch  cows,  choice,  $60  to  $80.  Springers, 
choice,  $70  to  $80. 

Sheep.  —  Receipts,  146.  Sheep  are 
steady,  with  choice  up  to  9  cents.    A  few 


yearling  lambs  brought  14  cents,  with 
some  spring  lambs  at  $10  to  $13  each. 
Quotations:  Ewes,  $4  to  $9;  lambs,  $12 
to  $14. 

Hogs.  —  Receipts,  1,791.  Hogs  are 
steady  at  13  cents,  fed  and  watered. 
Quotations,  fed  and  watered  basis: 
Selects,  $13;  lights,  $12;  heavies,  $11; 
sows,  $9. 


Buffalo. 

Cattle— The  general  demand  for  cattle 
was  good  last  week  but  the  opening  day 
showed  an  uneven  trade  on  shipping  steers, 
of  which  there  were  around  thirty  cars  and 
included  were  some  choice,  ripe  kinds, 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  medium  and 
fair    kinds.    On    the   choice   to  prime 
shipping  steers,  kinds  selling  from  $8 
upwards,  the  market  looked  ten  to  fifteen 
and  in  in  some  cases  a  quarter  higher  than 
for  the  week  before,  while  on  the  medium 
to  fair  shipping  steers,  kinds  that  ranged 
from  $7.75  to  $8,  values  were  regarded 
steady  to  a  dime  and  in  some  cases  fifteen 
cents  lower.    Top  prices  for  the  week 
on  best  heavy  steers,  were  $8.60  and  $8.65 
and  some  handy  shipping  steers,  averaging 
around   1,150  pounds,   brought  up  to 
$8.25.    On  butchering  cattle  the  market 
was    practically   unchanged    from  the 
week  before.    Choice  yearling  steers  and 
heifers  reached  up  to  $9,  with  some  fair 
yearling  heifers  land  at  $8.20  and  the 
general   run   of  sales   on   good  handy 
butcher  steers  were  made  from  $7.75 
to  $8,  with  commoner  kinds  selling  on 
down  to  $6  and  $6.50.    Fat  cows  generally 
brought  the  previous  week's  prices,  top 
heavy  cows  landing  up  to  $6.25  and  some 
gobby  fat  cows,  which  were  rather  slow 
sale,  sold  down  around  $5.    Very  few 
canners  and  cutters  were  offered,  these 
selling  steady  with  a  week  ago.  Bulls 
sold  fully  as  good  as  the  week  before,  a 
few  odd  head  ranging  up  to  $6  but  the 
majority  sold  on  a  range  of  from  $4.50 
to   $5.25,   fat   handy   butchering  bulls 
selling  to  much  better  advantage  than  the 
heavy  kinds.    Some  trading  was  done 
on    stockers   and    feeders,    700  pound 
feeders  selling  up  to  $6  and  $6.25,  prices 
that  stood  full  steady  with  the  week  be- 
fore.   Supply   was   moderate   of  fresh 
cows  and  springers  and  trade  on  these 
remained  about  the  same  as  for  the  past 
several  weeks. 

Hogs. — Around  ninety  loads  of  hogs 
were  offered  at  Buffalo  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  past  week  and  a  pretty  good 
trade  was  had,  prices  ruling  steady  to  a 
dome  higher  than  for  the  closing  day  of 
the  week  previous.  A  $11.15  top  was 
made  but  the  general  market  for  mixed 
grades  and  good  yorkers  was  $11  and 
$11.10.  The  fourth  day  showed  heavies 
selling  from  $11  to  $11.25,  with  yorkers 
and  mixed  grades  ranging  from  $11.35 
to  $11.50. 

Sheep  and  lambs — While  lamb  prices 
held  up  pretty  well  last  week,  sheep 
showed  a  heavy  decline.  On  the  opening 
day  best  wool  lambs  sold  at  $15.75  and  $16, 
with  the  culls  out  of  the  same  ranging  from 
$14.25  and  best  shorn  Iambs  landed  from 
$13.50  to  $14,  with  clipped  culls  selling 
downward  from  $11.  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday the  trade  remained  steady  and 
Thursday  prices  were  up  a  quarter  to  a 
half,  wool  lambs  on  the  fair  order  bringing 
$16.25,  with  best  clips  selling  up  to  $14.50. 
Sheep  prices  were  $2  to  $2.50  per  cwt., 
lower  than  for  a  couple  of  weeks  back. 
Choice  shorn  aged  wethers  sold  on  the 
opening  day  down  to  $8  but  before  the 
week  was  out  or  on  Thursday  this  class 
of  stuff  ranged  up  to  $8.75.  On  clipped 
ewes  the  range  was  from  $7  down. 

Calves — The  past  week  opened  with 
top  veals  selling  at  $9,  and  culls  ranged 
downward  from  $7.50.  The  next  two 
days  trade  was  considerably  improved. 
Tuesday  tops  sold  mostly  at  $10  and 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  best  veals 
brought  up  to  $11  with  best  culls  rang- 
ing up  to  $8.50  and  $9. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 
I  have  been  a  subscriber  for 
forty  years  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
becomes  better  in  every  way  as 
time  speeds  on.  The  stand  for 
uprightness  enunciated  by  its  illus- 
trious founder  has  been  steadily 
maintained  and  advanced.  No 
rivals  can  compete. 

W.  J.  Stockdale. 
Welland  Co.,  Ontario. 


April  27,  1922 
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New  Issue 


$2,000,000 


Municipal  Bankers  Corporation 

Limited 

Twenty-year  6%%  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds 


Dated  February  1, 1922.  Due  February  1,  1942. 

Principal  and  half-yearly  interest  (1st  February  and  August)  payable  in  gold  at 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Toronto.  Bonds  may  be  registered  as  to  principal. 
Redeemable  for  the  Sinking  Fund  at  105  and  accrued  interest  on  any  interest 
date  after  1927  upon  60  days'  notice.  Interim  certificates  will  be  issued  pending 
the  preparation  of  definitive  Bond. 

DENOMINATIONS:  $1,000,  $500  and  $100. 
Legal  Opinion — Messrs.  Osier,  Hoskin  &  Harcourt 
Trustees — Montreal  Trust  Company 

SECURITY 

MUNICIPAL  BANKERS  BONDS 

are  secured  dollar  for  dollar  by  an  equal  amount  of  mortgages  on  improved  property  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  government  bonds  and  municipal  debentures  actually  deposited  with  the  Trustee.  Every  mort- 
gage deposited  with  the  Trustee  as  Security  for  Municipal  Bankers  Bonds  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  appraisal  by  an  independent  valuater  and  the  approval  of  an  investment  committee  chosen 
from  the  Board  of  Directors. 

SINKING  FUND 

For  the  better  security  of  these  bonds  the  Trust  Mortgage  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Sinking  Fund 
by  the  payment  to  the  Trustee  annually  from  February  1st,  1927,  to  February  1st,  1932,  inclusive,  of  a  sum  equal  to  1 
per  cent,  of  bonds  outstanding  and  thereafter  until  maturity  of  a  sum  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  all  bonds  outstanding. 

Further  information  regarding  MUNICIPAL  BANKERS  BONDS  appears  in  a  letter  to  the  underwriters  from 
Sir  William  Hearst,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  upon  request. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


SIR  WILLIAM  HEARST.  K.C.M.G..  K.C.,  LL.D. 

Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  1914-1919 

Commissioner   International  Deep  Waterways 

Commission. 
HONOURABLE  GEORGE  GORDON 

Director  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 
COL.  W.  N.  PONTON.  K.C. 

Solicitor,  Bank  °f  Montreal,  Belleville 
W.  H.  GREGORY 

Mayor,  City  of  Stratford 
DANIEL  QUINLAN 

Treasurer,  County  of  Simcoe 
HAROLD  W.  SHAPLEY 

Member  Legal   Firm   of  Osier,   Hoskin  and 
Harcourt. 


SIR  JOHN  WILLISON.  K.B.,  LL.D. 

President  Municipal  Bankers  Corporation, 
Limited 

HONOURABLE  FRANK  CARREL 
Director  Prudential  Trust  Corporation 
Director  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Limited 

PERCY  HURD,  M.P. 

Managing   Director   Canada  Gazette, 
London,  England 

DR.  R.  J.  SPROTT,  D.D.S.,  L.D.S. 

Vice-President  Ontario  Dental  Society 
Ex-Mayor,  Barrie,  Ontario 

J.  T.  ROSS 

Director  Royal  Bank  °f  Canada 


HONOURABLE  A.  TURGEON 

President  Legislative  Council,  Province  of 
Quebec 
D.  H.  McCAUGHERTY 

Chairman     Hydro-Electric  Commission, 

Toronto  Township 
Ex-Warden,  Peel  County 
W.  TYRIE  STEVENS 

President  Canadian  Bond  Corporation  of 
New  York 

john  McClelland 

President  Wellington  Telephone  Company 
Ex-Commissioner  County  of  Wellington 
D.  W.  WALLS 
Manufacturer 

Ex-Warden,  County  of  Ontario 


We  recommend  the  purchase  of  these  bonds  as  a  safe  investment,  bringing  as  liberal  a  return  as  is 
consistent  with  security. 

PRICE:  103  and  Interest  to  Yield  Bh% 

GORDON  &  WALLS 

33-35  Victoria  Street,  Toronto 


Mallory's  May  Echo  Sale. 

One  of  the  most  important  announce- 
ments in  the  way  of  sale  news  to  appear  in 
these  columns  for  some  time,  was  made 
in  our  first  issue  of  April,  proclaiming 
the  complete  dispersal  of  the  noted  Lawn- 
crest  Holstein  herd,  owned  by  F.  R. 
Mallory,  of  Frankford,  Ont.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  Canada,  in  1921,  Mr.  Mallory  became 
closely  associated  with  a  large  number 
of  breeders  throughout  the  Dominion 
but  to  the  majority  of  small  breeders  "on 
the  hillside"  he  is  probably  far  better 
known  as  the  breeder  of  the  greatest 
of  all  world's  champions,   May  Echo 


Sylvia.  On  this  farm  along  with  May 
Echo  Sylvia,  there  was  bred  May  Echo 
Verbelle,  Lawncrest  May  Echo,  and  one  or 
two  more  of  the  famous  May  Echos,  a 
family  which  without  doubt,  has  advanced 
the  popularity  of  the  Holstein  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  has  any  other  one 
family  of  the  breed.  To  Mr.  Mallory 
should  go  the  credit  to  a  very  great  extent, 
of  contributing  to  the  world  these  famous 
producers,  but  it  is  unfortunate  for  him 
that  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  other  breeders 
to  develop  each  of  the  cows 'mentioned. 
Very  little  testing  has  been  done  in  the 
Lawncrest  herd,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the 
champions  of  the  past,  which  have  been 
sold  as  undeveloped  cows,  a  great  many 


of  the  cattle  which  are  now  being  cata- 
logued for  sale  on  May  9th  will  also  go 
out  to  new  homes  without  'records.  In 
practically  every  instance,  however,  the 
entries  listed  are  direct  descendants  of 
these  three  great  cows,  and  the  fact  is  a 
most  regrettable  one,  that  ill  health 
forces  Mr.  Mallory  to  dispose  of  this 
herd  of  intensely  bred  "May  Echos" 
before  all  are  officially  tested.  The 
sale  however,  should  prove  a  memorable 
one  as  no  doubt,  there  are  scores  of 
breeders  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  that  will  cancel  all  former 
engagements  to  be  on  hand  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  one  or  more  of  these  descendants 
of  the  worlds  greatest  milk-cow  to  add 


to  their  breeding  females.  Those  that 
have  records  will  in  all  probability  sell 
well,  but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  the 
untested  young  cows  will  prove  the  real 
bargains,  just  as  did  the  two  or  three 
cows  we  have  mentioned  when  they  were 
sold  from  "Lawncrest",  either  with 
small  heifer  records  or  undeveloped  in  any 
way.  The  Mallory  catalogue  should 
prove  one  of  the  most  interesting  ones 
published  in  Ontario  in  years  and  in 
reviewing  the  pages  on  which  each  of  the 
lots  are  listed  the  two  great  features  that 
should  be  kept  in  mind  are  first,  that 
the  herd  is  bred  along  the  same  lines 
as  their  former  stablemate,  May  Echo 
Sylvia  and  second,  that  two  tuberculin 
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Founded  1866 


The  "Home  Comfort"  RANGE 

is  now  sold  to  the  user  direct  from  our 
factory. 

Thousands  of  these  Ranges  in  use  over  20 

years  and  still  good  Ranges. 

Repairs  for  every  Home  Comfort  Range  made 

since  1864  quickly  supplied. 
The  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.  of  Canada, 
Limited 

^149  King  St.  W.  TORONTO 


BRANJFOR! 


AUTUHAIIb  LLLU  TRIG 
PUMPING  OUTFITS 

City  Advantages  in  the  Country 

With  a  Brantford  Pumping  Outfit  in 
your  heme,  you  have  running  water  in 
the  kitchen,  bathroom, 
laundry  and  barn;  water 
to  sprinkle  the  lawn  or 
garden,  fire  protection  or 
watering  stock.  The  cost 
is  reasonable  and  the  up- 
keep nothing.  We  make 
pumcs  to  be  operated  by 
hand  or  engine  power. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
Goold,  Shapley  &  Mulr  Co., 
Limited,  Brantford,  Ontario 


SEEDS 

Prices  F.O.B.  Toronto,  Bags  50c  each 

Prompt  shipment 

Per  bus. 

ALFALFA,  Lymans  Grimm  $30.00  " 

Ontario  Variegated, 

No.  1„  G.S   21.00  " 

''        Ontario  Grown, 

No.  1,  G.  S   18.00  " 

SWEET  CLOVER,  Special  No.  1 

G.S.  White  Blossom   5.00  " 

TIMOTHY,  Special  No.  2  (one  Purity)  4.50  " 
Scarifying  Alfalfa  or  Sweet  Clover  $1.00  per 
bushel  extra. 

GEO.  KEITH  AND  SONS 

Seed  merchants  since  1866 
124  King  St.  East,  Toronto    Phone  M.  163 


tests  under  the  Accredited  Herd  Plan 
have  been  conducted  without  a  single 
re-action.  All  requests  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  F.  R.  Mallory,  Frankford,  Ont. 


Dr.  Wesley's  Jersey's  at 
Newmarket. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  $3,000  herd  sire 
of  any  breed  comes  into  an  unreserved 
public  sale  ring,  but  this  is  the  exact 
situation  which  will  be  found  in  the 
dispersal  sale  of  Jerseys  to  be  held  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Wesley,  at  Newmarket,  Ontario, 
on  Thursday,  May  4th.  Sybil's  Hero, 
(imp.)  is  the  sire  referred  to,  and  he  was 
purchased  by  Dr.  Wesley  at  the  Spann 
sale,  held  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  in  June 
of  1920,  at  $3,000,  and  added  to  this  was 
the  exchange.  That  he  is  a  sire  of  note, 
however,  is  certain,  and  his  breeding  is 
said  to  be  as  rich  as  that  of  most  any  other 
sire  which  has  ever  left  the  island  of 
Jersey.  He  is  got  by  Sybil's  Gamboge 
P.  the  $6,500  son  of  Gamboge's  Royal 
Majesty  (imp.)  and  his  dam,  Neath  3rd, 
P.  S.  is  got  by  a  winning  son  of  Noble 
Oaklands.  Sybil's  Hero  (imp.)  is  an 
exceptional  type  of  Jersey  sire.  He  was 
a  winner  in  the  yearling  class  at 
Toronto  in  1920,  and  his  get,  although 
only  youngsters  as  yet,  should  with- 
out doubt,  add  greatly  to  the  strength 
of  this  offering.  As  regards  the  female 
part  of  the  breeding  herd,  they  include 
quite  a  number  of  equally  outstanding 
Island-bred  cattle.  Numbering  among 
these  are  such  cows,  as  Oxford  Dottie 
Garrick,  (imp.)  Although  one  of  the 
oldest  cows  selling,  she  is  a  daughter  of 
Oxford  You'll  Do,  and  she  sells  with  her 
three-year-old  daughter,  which  is  got 
by  a  son  of  Viola's  Bright  Prince.  Bramp- 
ton Plymouth  Pet  (imp.)  is  the  only 
other  cow  above  six  years  old,  and 
she  has  three  daughters  selling,  the 
youngest  of  which  is  a  February  heifer 
got  by  Sybil's  Hero.  Pretty  Nobleness, 
(imp.)    is   a   three-year-old   by  Fern's 


For  One  New  Subscription 


[J 

We  offer  one  of  these  all-metal  Sanitary  Kitchen  sets  to  any  of  our  reg- 
ular  subscribers  for  sending  in  one  New  Subscription  for  one  or  more  years 

THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE 
AND  HOME  MAGAZINE 

The  set  consists  of  meat  saw,  waved-edged  bread  knife,  butcher  knife, 
paring  knife  and  toasting  fork. 

Coupon 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  Ltd.  LDndon,  Ontario 

Gentleman: — ■ 

Enclosed  is  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber  to  The  Farmer's  Advocate  and 

Home  Magazine  with  Postal  note  value  $  to  pay  for  years 

subscription.  Please  send  Sanitary  Kitchen  Set. 

Name  of  Sender   Address  


ROYS  anrl  HIRI  ^  An  eas>'  waV  to  earn  money  in  your  spare  time  is  by  securing  NEW 
-         n  SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  The  Farmer's  Advocate  And  Home  Magazi  le. 

\  ou  will  be  paid  a  generous  commission  on  each  new  subscription  you  send  in.    Every  farmer  kno  va 
The  Farmer's  Advocate,  and  you  will  find  it  pleasant  work.    Write  now  for  instructions. 
THE    WILLIAM    WELD    COMPANY,    LIMITED,    LONDON,  ONTARIO 


Oxford  Noble  2nd,  and  besides  her  year- 
old  daughter,  she  has  a  1922  heifer  which 
is  got  by  the  herd  sire.  Brampton  Queen 
Bess  2nd  (imp)  got  by  Recreation  You'll 
Do,  is  the  only  other  imported  cow  in  the 
offering,  but  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
Canadian-bred  cows  which  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  imported  ones,  and  those 
which  have  not  calves  at  foot  will  be 
selling  well  forward  in  calf  to  the  service  of 
the  $3,000  herd  sire.  This  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  important  Jersey  offerings  of  the 
present  day,  and  there  will  be  no  reserve 
whatever  on  sale  day.  All  requests  for 
catalogues  should  be  addressed  to  Dr. 
J.  H.  Wesley,  Newmarket,  Ont. 


White's  Holstein  Sale  at 
Toronto. 

The  dispersion  sale  of  Holsteins  ad- 
vertised to  sell  at  Toronto  on  Monday, 
May  1st,  by  R.  N.  White,  of  Meaford, 
Ont.,  without  doubt  brings  into  the 
sale  ring  one  of  the  most  important 
small  offerings  yet  to  be  sold  in  the 
Province  this  season.  The  fact  that  the 
herd  in  February  of  this  year  passed  the 
second  clean  test  under  the  Accredited 
herd  plan  for  tuberculosis,  makes  it 
exceptionally  easy  for  breeders  who  are 
under  "Accreditation"  to  buy,  for  the 
reason  that  no  further  test  on  the  cattle 
will  be  required  before  they  go  into  their 
herds.  This,  however,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  only  outstanding  feature  of 
the  offering.  The  fifteen  daughters  of 
the  former  herd  sire,  Ourvilla  Sir  Canary 
Abbekerk,  are  as  important  a  lot  of 
daughters  of  the  sire  as  has  ever  been 
offered  in  one  sale  in  Ontario.  Our- 
villa Sir  Canary  Abbekerk,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  from  the  26.02-lb. 
three-year-old  heifer,  Ourvilla  Susie  Abbe- 
kerk, and  she  in  turn  is  a  full  sister  to 
John  A.  Bell's  famous  35-lbs.  cow,  Home- 
stead Susie  Colantha,  which  won  so  many 
grand  championships  and  cost  Mr.  Bell 
$7,500  at  auction.  The  oldest  heifers 
by  this  sire  are  now  under  test  in  their 
three-year-old  form,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  number  of  them  will  have  good 
records  to  announce  on  sale  day.  A  half 
dozen  others  are  two-year-olds,  all  of 
which  are  freshening  just  at  sale  time, 
and  six  stronger  heifers  by  one  sire  have 
not  come  before  the  attention  of  this 
"Advocate"  representative  for  some  time. 
Like  the  other  breeding  females,  these 
are  all  bred  to  the  present  herd  sire, 
Duke  Wayne  Aaggie,  which  is  not  only 
a  richly-bred  30-lb.  herd  sire  of  note,  but 
has  also  been  a  prominent  winner  at 
Toronto  and  London  exhibitions  in  the 
past.  As  regards  the  more  mature 
breeding  females  in  the  herd,  majority 
of  them  were  mentioned  in  an  advertise- 
ment which  appeared  in  our  April  20th 
issue,  and  as  their  records  were  also 
given,  further  reference  here  seems  un- 
necessary. As  individuals,  however,  they 
compare  favorably  with  the  heifers,  and 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  said  that  for 
so  small  a  number,  a  more  select  lot  has 
not  been  catalogued  in  some  time.  All 
requests  for  catalogues  should  be  addressed 
to  L.  E.  Franklin,  Excelsior  Life  Bldg., 
Toronto. 


Sale  Dates. 

May  1,  1922— Holstein  Dispersal  at 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto;  herd  of  R. 
N.  White,  Meaford,  Ont. 

May  2,  1922— Jas  A.  Root,  Humber- 
stone,  Ont. — Holsteins. 

May  4,  1922— Dr.  J.  H.  Wesley,  New- 
market, Ont. — Jerseys. 

May  9,  1922— F.  R.  Mallory,  Frank- 
ford,  Ont.;  complete  Holstein  dispersal. 

May  16,  1922 — Holsteins,  complete  dis- 
persal of  the  Hamilton  House  herd, 
D.  B.  Tracy,  Cobourg,  Ont. 

May  24,  1922 — Arch.  McKinnon,  Erin, 
Ont. — Shorthorns  and  Yorkshires. 

June  5,  1922 — Holsteins,  Silver  Springs 
Dairy  Farm,  First  annual  public  sale, 
Ottawa.    John  Lumsden,  owner. 

June  7,  1922— Ont.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto. 

June  8,  1922 — Dual-purpose  Short- 
horn Club  of  Canada  sale  at  Caledonia, 
Ont.    I.  B.  Whale  (sec'y.),  London,  Ont. 

June  9,  1922— James  McGillawee  & 
Sons,  Shakespeare,  Ont. — Shorthorns  and 
Yorkshires. 

June  20,  1922— Wellington  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders' .Club,  Winter  Fair 
Bldg.,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Toronto  Producers  to  Get 
$1.75  Per  Can. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive 
of  the  Toronto  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, the  price  of  milk  for  the  summer 
months  of  1922  was  considered  and  a 
price  of  $1.75  per  can,  delivered  at  the 
dairy,  decided  upon.  This  price  will, 
however,  be  decided  upon  a  sliding  scale 
so  as  to  yield  the  following  prices  to  the 
producer  for  each  of  the  months  from  May 
to  September  inclusive:  May  $1.80, 
June  $1.50,  July  $1.75,  August  $1.85,  and 
September  $1.85.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  a  price  of  45  cents  per  pound  butter 
fat  should  be  secured,  the  purchaser  to 
pay  all  carrying  charges  and  to  provide 
all  cans  and  jackets. 

No  doubt  this  will  seem  like  a  rather 
serious  drop  to  many  producers  from 
the  price  which  has  prevailed  during  the 
last  few  months,  namely,  $2.30  per  can. 
We  think  it  is  true,  however,  that  there  Is 
at  present  and  has  been  for  some  time 
a  serious  surplus  to  consider,  a  condition 
which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Toronto 
or  any  other  Ontario  district,  but  exists  in 
nearly  all  important  milk  markets  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  fact  that  prices  for 
dairy  products  are  lowering  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  additional  fact  that  some 
reduction  is  customary  and  fair  for  the 
summer  months,  makes  the  price  decided 
upon  a  fair  one,  all  things  considered. 
The  Executive  of  the  Toronto  Associa- 
tion have  very  wisely  stipulated  that  these 
prices  are  subject  to.readjustment  during 
the  summer,  if  at  any  time  conditions 
seem  to  warrant  it,  so  that  should  a 
higher  price  seem  warranted  at  any  time 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  above  prices 
will  be  changed.  We  understand  that 
the  reduction  as  named  above  will  allow 
the  dealer  to  give  the  consumer  two  more 
tickets  for  a  dollar,  part  of  this  decrease 
in  price  being  absorbed  by  him  and  the 
remainder,  as  indicated,  by  the  producer. 


Binder  Twine  Prices  Down. 

Few  of  us  apparently  have  any  con- 
ception of  the  amount  of  binder  twine 
that  is  used  annually  on  the  farms  of 
Canada  or  of  the  large  sum  of  money  that 
is  needed  each  year  to  pay  the  country's 
binder  twine  bills.  One  of  the  large 
implement  companies  recently  compiled 
some  figures  which  indicate  that  it  would 
take  an  eight-foot  binder  1,760  years  to 
cut  all  of  the  small  grain  grown  in  Canada 
in  1921,  even  if  it  were  to  work  24  hours  a 
day.  Allowing  only  2lA  pounds  of  twine 
to  the  acre  to  allow  for  the  grain  that  is 
not  bound,  this  company  figures  that  it 
would  take  112,500,000  pounds  of  twine 
to  bind  the  total  crop  of  Canada.  It  J9 
stated  that  the  well-known  brands  of  this 
company  have  been  reduced  by  6%  cents 
per  pound  for  the  coming  season  and  that 
this  reduction  means  a  reduction  of  over 
$7,000,000  to  the  farmers  of  Canada. 
If  the  total  amount  of  twine  necessary 
were  packed  in  50  pound  bales  and  these 
placed  end  to  end  they  would  reach  for 
1,065  miles.or  they  would  provide  material 
sufficient  to  build  a  twenty  storey  office 
building  240  feet  high  and  130  feet  square 
and,  in  addition,  to  completely  fill  it 
with  twine.  If  it  were  all  to  be  hauled 
on  the  railways,  it  would  require  3,750 
cars  to  haul  it,  which  would  make  a  tram 
40  miles  long. 

Another  binder  twine  company  claims 
reductions  in  the  price  of  twine  this  year 
amounting  to  between  30  and  40  per  cent, 
below  the  prices  of  last  year;  and  they 
state  that  present  prices  average  less  than 
half  of  the  prices  of  four  years  ago.  May 
reductions  on  other  things  the  farmer 
has  to  buy  come  even  more  substantially- 
Seven  million  dollars  sounds  like  a  lot, 
but  it  means  less  than  $10  on  the  average 
to  each  farmer. 


Named — The  Chinaman  could  speak 
but  little  English,  and  the  Englishman 
could  speak  no  Chinese;  nevertheless,  the 
dinner  went  off  agreeably. 

There  was  one  dish  that  pleased  tne 
Englishman.  It  was  a  rich  stew  of  onions 
pork,  mushrooms,  and  a  dark,  tender, 
well-flavored  meat  that  tasted  like  duck. 

The  Englishman  ate  heartily  of  this 
stew.  Then  he  closed  his  eyes,  lifted  his 
hands  and  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of 
ecstacy.  , 

After  this  compliment  to  the  dish,  ne 
said   interrogatively:    "Quack,  quack? 

"No,  no,"  said  the  Chinaman.  "Bow- 
wow." 
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A  Satisfactory  Experience. 

Kditor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

As  it  now  is  the  hatching  season  some 
records  and  experiments  may  encourage 
and  help  other  poultry  raisers. 

In  a  local  paper  last  September 
we  noticed  the  report  that  a  white  Leg- 
horn pullet,  hatched  April  3,  had  com- 
menced laying  about  September  8.  This 
rather  raised  a  little  pride,  or  opposition 
in  us  and  we  replied  stating  the  per- 
urmance  of  some  of  our  pullets —  no, 
not  Leghorns,  just  the  slow,  Barred 
Rocks!  Not  one,  but  several  of  our  pullets, 
hatched  April  7,  by  the  good  old  artificial 
hen,  and  always  under  the  care  of  a  foster- 
mother,  namely,  myself,  began  laying 
the  first  week  in  September.  Several  of 
another  lot,  hatched  May  21,  and  cared 
for  in  the  same  way  commenced  laying 
t  he  week  of  September  21.  On  September 
.'6,  we  picked  up  three  of  the  first-hatched 
pullets  that  were  handy  and  weighed  them. 
They  weighed  fourteen  pounds.  Our 
pullets  of  1920  began  laying  about  Septem- 
ber 1,  and  kept  it  up  so  steadily  that  we 
feared  to  send  twenty  of  a  surplus  to 
the  block  till  almost  Christmas,  1921; 
they  were  Rocks  too.  Those  hatched 
last  spring  have  been  laying  all  winter. 
Of  course,  there  are  times  when  they 
-Licken  up,  especially  this  last  cold  snap, 
and  during  it  we  had  visitors  and  our 
hens  were  really  neglected,  sometimes 
soing  to  bed  supperless.  They  are 
doing  pretty  well  again  now. 

We  feel  proud  of  these  records  and 
almost  feel  we  may  safely  challenge  any 
other  breed  to  beat  it.  Leghorns  may 
be  all  right  to  lay,  but  what  is  there  of 
them  when  dressed?  Neighbors  who  have 
them  have  been  getting  no  eggs  for 
months,  while  our  hens  have  been  laying 
all  the  while,  with  far  less  care.  Many 
say  Rocks  lay  only  in  winter.  This, 
too,  is  not  the  case,  as  ours  did  splendidly 
both  last  summer  and  the  summer  be- 
fore, just  as  well  as  those  of  any  Leghorn 
breeder  we  heard  from — and  better  than 
some.  We  think  such  records  as  this 
smash  up,  or  ought  to,  the  opinion  that 
BO  many  people  have,  that  incubator 
i  hicks  are  not  as  good  as  those  hatched 
in  the  old  way.  Out  of  forty  we  had 
thirty-six  mature;  we  accidentally  crushed 
one,  and  the  other  three  the  crows  took 
when  they  were  good  big  lumps.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  always  have  such  low 
mortality,  but  do  not  lose  many  unless 
crows,  hawks  or  animals  get  after  them. 
\  man  who  last  year  bought  an  entire 
hatch  from  us  at  twenty-three  cents  apiece 
said  he  raised  every  one  he  bought  the 
year  before.  Another  woman  who  bought 
forty-two  last  year  raised  thirty-six; 
two  of  the  forty-two  were  not  properly 
Irveloped,  and  these  always  die. 

Last  year  we  realized  §268.85  from  our 
rlock  of  seventy  hens,  and  had  fifty  pullets 
to  keep  besides.  The  year  before  we 
made  S136.18  from  forty  hens  and  had 
thirty  pullets  to  keep.  In  these  amounts 
we  have  made  no  allowance  for  the  eggs 
we  consumed  and  for  hatching,  nor  for 
the  birds  we  used  for  food.  For  a  good 
many  days,  we  feel  we  may  safely  say 
weeks,  this  past  summer,  we  used,  on  the 
average,  one  and  a  half  dozen  daily. 
Also,  we  simply  sold  our  eggs  at  the  door, 
to  the  passing  "egg  man,"  as  we  were 
so  rushed  with  work  we  did  not  even  feel 
able  to  stamp  and  deliver  them  as  the 
"'egg-circlers"  do,  but  which  means  larger 
returns. 

Now  we've  given  our  record,  we  feel 
some  may  be  interested  in  our  methods 
of  raising  the  chicks.  About  the  second 
last  week  in  March  we  set  our  incubator, 
which  is  a  warm-air  one  with  a  capacity 
dI  120 — supposedly — but  usually  110 
or  less.  It  stands  in  the  bathroom  up- 
stairs, but  always  has  a  vessel  of  water 
sitting  a  few  inches  below  the  ventilation 
hole  in  the  bottom,  and  also  the  usual 
pan  of  wet  sand  in  the  chick  tray.  It  is 
not  unhandy,  as  I  tend  it  in  the  morning 
when  attending  the  upstairs  work,  and 
again  in  the  evening  when  going  to  bed. 
1  never  neglect  to  look  at  it  whenever 
upstairs  through  the  day,  but  seldom  make 


a  special  trip  up  unless  it  is  just  hatching 
time.  I  almost  always  tend  it  myself, 
as  one  gets  used  to  having  even  the  flame 
the  same. 

The  lamp  is  filled  each  morning  but 
trimmed  both  morning  and  night,  as 
this  prevents  all  smell  or  smoke  and  keeps 
the  temperature  more  regular,  as  a 
charred  wick  won't  give  as  much  heat 
as  one  uncharred.  Usually  the  inside 
of  the  machine  is  thoroughly  brushed 
and  washed  out,  and  all  soot  removed  from 
hatching  apparatus,  when  the  hatching 


MAKE  MONEY 


AT  ROME 

GROWING  MUSHROOMS 

for  us.  Waste  space  in  cellar 
gnrden  or  farm  can  be  made 
yield  $15.00  to  $25. co  per  we<  k 
ttie  whole  year  round.  Send 
for  free  illustrated  booklet. 
Montreal  Supply  Co.,  Montreal 


IORE  No.  3  Keystone  Well  Drilling 

IVTarhinp  nr?t  c'ass  condition,  at  present  in 
IVldCIllUc,  operation.    For  particulars  apply 

D.  SHARP,  120  Pacific  Ave.  Toronto. 


BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 

TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

Draught      ]lj  h    DISK  HARROW 

Easy  to 
Control 
Great 
Capacity 

Write  for  Particular. 

Sizes  and  Style  Suitable  Dealer  for  One 

'or  Horse  or  Tractor  Use  on  Approval 

Manufactured  Only  by 
T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd..  ELORA,  ONT.,  CAN. 


15  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

The  price  wont  stop  you.    Write  us  if  you  want  a  bull  from  a  high  record  dam  or  from  an  untested 
dam  that  will  have  official  records  in  the  near  future.     Don't  delay  —  write  today. 
 R.  M.  HOLTBY.    PORT  PERRY.  ONTARIO 

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Special  offering:  Bull  born  Dec.  17,  1920  whose  dam  and  grandam  average  21.377  lbs.  milk  in  a 
year,  also  one  born  Jan.  18th.  1921  whose  dam  has  a  record  of  22.979  lbs.  milk  and  801  lbs.  butter  in 
1  year.  4  others  from  2  to  6  months  old.    For  particulars  and  price  write. 

JACOB  MOGK  &  SON,  R.  R.  I.  Tavistock,  Ontario 


Good  Horses  Are  Good  Property 

THERE  are  many  reasons  why  good  horses  will  always  be 
needed  in  Canada,  and  why  it  will  always  pay  to  breed 
good  horses  instead  of  scrubs.  The  same  reasons  go  to  prove 
the  benefit  of  joining  a  Community  Breeding  Club  in  your  own 
section,  and  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment in  the  work  of  improving  the  standard  of  Canadian 
horses.  Here  in  brief  form  is  the  result  of  reports  received 
from  every  province  in  Canada  to  show  why  it  pays  to 

Breed  Good  Horses— Because : 


The  farms  of  this  country  cannot  get 
along  well  without  them.  The  average 
Canadian  farm  is  rolling  land,  a  great 
many  are  hilly,  and  there  is  quite  a 
proportion  of  rough  land,  which  only 
horses  can  work,  while  horses  are 
found  economical  even  on  the  level 
prairie. 

Canadian  weather  conditions  do  not 
affect  the  efficiency  of  horses  the 
year  round. 

Good  horses  can  be  raised  on  Cana- 
dian farms  at  small  expense  and 
maintained  at  first  cost. 

Good  horses  are  efficient  power  units, 
turning  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
fuel  value  of  their  rations  into  actual 
work,  as  compared  with  mechanical 
power. 

Good  horses  are  long-lived  and  cost 
little  for  repairs. 

Good,  well-bred  mares,  through  their 
colts,  can  be  made  to  provide  power 


for  the  farm  at  a  profit  instead  of  an 
expense. 

The  horse  returns  fertility  to  the  land 
as  a  valuable  by-product,  whereas 
mechanical  power  steadily  exhausts 
the  resources  of  nature  while  putting 
nothing  back. 

Good  horses  cost  little  or  no  more 
to  raise  and  feed  than  poor  horses, 
can  do  more  work  per  day,  week  in 
and  week  out,  and  can  always  com- 
mand a  ready,  profitable  market. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  good 
draft  horses,  and  for  big,  clean-legged 
light  breeds  for  express  and  delivery 
work  in  towns  and  cities.  And  for 
economic  reasons  this  demand  will  be 
permanent. 

For  delivery  work  and  short  hauls 
with  frequent  stops,  the  horse  is  by 
far  the  most  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical motive  power  yet  developed. 
The  .horse  is  the  age-long  friend  of 
man  and  will  always  have  his  place. 


There  Will  Always  Be  a  Profitable  Market 
for  Good  Horses 


Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch 

Department  of  Agriculture 


Ottawa,  Canada 
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POULTRY 


Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.    No  advertisement  inserted 

for  less  than  75  cents  

ANCONAS     SHEPHARDS    STRAIN.  BABY 

chicks,  20  cents  each.  Eggs  for  hatching  $1.50 
per  15.    John  Pollard,  Dashwood,  R.  No.  2.  Ont. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING    EGGS  IN 
all  varieties  of  poultry  and  waterfowl.  Quality 
Poultry  Yards,  Box  53.  Ayr.  Ont.  

BARRED  ROCK,  MAMMOTH  SIZE,  AND 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  eggs,  $2.00  for  fifteen; 
13.00  for  thirty.  Mrs.  Wm.  Annesser.Tilbury,  Ont. 

BABY  CHICKS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  BARON 
and  Guild  Strain.  $15.00  per  hundred  chicks 
hatched,  Apl  10  and  each  following  week.  Ingle- 
noon  Poultry  Yards.  E.  J.  Trewartha,  Holmsville 
P.  P..  Ont.  

BRED-TO-LAY   BARRED    ROCK  (GUELPH 
Strain).    $1.50  for  15,  or  $7  per  100.    Old  est- 
ablished  flock.   D.  E.  McEwen,  R.  4,  London. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING 
eggs,  exceptional  laying  strain.  Pre-war  prices 
Woodycrest  Farm,  Perth,  Ontario.  

BRED-TO-LAY     WYANDOTTES     200  EGG 
strains.  Eggs:  $2.  15;  $6,  50;  $10,  100.  Chicks, 
30c.   June  eggs.    $1.   R.    Trivett,    R.    No.  2, 
Newmarket.  

EGGS  FROM    EXTRA    LARGE  MUSCOVY 
ducks,  $3.00  per  setting,  two  settings  for  $5.00 
Mrs.  John  Annesser,  Tilbury,  Ont.  

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING;  GUILDS  STRAIN 
bred-to-lay  Barred  Rocks  and  Pekin  ducks. 
C.  A.  Baxter.  R.  5..  Goderich.  Ont.  

PARTRIDGE   ROCKS,   COMBINE  BEAUTY 
with  utility.    Eggs  $1.50  per  fifteen.    R.  H. 
Crosby,  Markham,  Ont.  

PURE-BRED   ROUEN  DUCK    EGGS  $2.00 
per  setting  of  11.  Geo.  Sealey,  R.  1,  Woodstock, 
Ontario. 

SECOND  PRIZE  WINNERS,  IN  BARRED 
Rocks,  Canadian  Laying  Contest,  Ottawa,  1921. 
Hatching  eggs  two  fifty  per  fifteen,  four  fifty  per 
thirty.  W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer,  246  Meaford. 
Ontario. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS 
and  baby  chicks.  Eggs  10  cents  each,  chicks  25 
cents  each  for  April  and  May,  20  cents,  for  June. 
Hillside  Poultry  Farm,  Bamberg,  Ont.  

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS' 
Bred-to-lay  stock,  trapnested  under  Govern" 
ment  supervision.  $1.25  per  setting  of  15;  postage 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Robert  Campbell, 
Keene.  Ontario.  

TWENTY  THOUSAND  BABY  CHICKS.  BRED 
to  lay.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $20  hundred 
Catalogue,  Cooksville  Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville, 
Ont.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.  FROM  SILVER 
cup  winners,  egg  record,  $2.50  per  Setting.  A. 
F.  Waddell,  Stratford,  Ont.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  STANDARD  BRED, 
range  raised  stock,  winter  layers.     Eggs  one 
dollar    per  thirteen.    William     Meredith,  Mt. 
Brydges.  

WANTED— WHITE    HOLLAND  TURKEY 
eggs.    State  price.  J.  Dalziel,  Shanty  Bay,  Ont, 
R.  R.  2.  

POULTRY  AND  EGGS  WANTED 

We  require  large  quantities  of  heavy  live  hens, 
dressed  chickens  and  fresh  eggs  to  supply  our 
trade.    It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 

C.  A.  MANN  &  CO. 
78  King  St.  London.  Ontario 

SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 

6  Imp.  pens,  Ancestor  records,  from  310  to  325 

eggs  in  1  year:  price  $3.00  per    15  or  $13.00 

per  100  eggs.  7  Canadian  pens,  records  from 
274  to  310:— price  $2.00  per  15  or  $10.00  per  100 
egg-.  All  eggs  sex  indicator  tested.  Importers  and 
breeders  of  the  very  highest  egg  producing  strains 
MANOR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  16,  Meadowvale,  Ont. 

Trap  Nested  Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Although  we  have  a  hatching  capacity  of  10,(XX 
every  three  weeks,  we  are  rapidly  getting  booked 
up  for  early  hatches.  Orders  are  filled  in  rotation 
io  hurry  along  with  yours  and  avoid  being  dis 
appointed.  Baby  Chicks  all  one  price  and  onr 
price  for  all,  viz.,  $25.00  per  hundred.  "Honett% 
1  •  the  best  policy." 

Delamere  Poultry  Farm 

Established  1903. 
Thos.  G.  Delamere,  Prop  . 
Stratford.  Ont. 


Bigger  Better'' 

BABY  CHICKS 

►  We  want  to  send  you  our  big,  \ 
FREE  Baby  Chick  Book.   Get  it\ 
today  and  find  out  how  "ROYAL"! 
chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  grow  faster  I 
I  and  lay  more  effga.   Every  chick  guaran-  I 
teed  from  beat,  pure  bred  stock.   Big,  J 
strong  and  husky.  All  breeds.  Safe  de 
guaranteed.  Express  paid.  Vol 
_..  t  go  wrong    on  "ROYAL" 
chlcka.   Write  for  free  book  and  t 
prices  before  you  buy. 

^>  Canadian  Chick  Hatchery 


season  is  over,  and  left  ready  for  next 
season,  when  a  wash  docs  it.  It  is 
started  with  a  fair  medium  flame  and 
regulated  to  stand  at  104  or  105  degrees. 
When  the  eggs  are  put  in  that  will  cause 
the  temperature  to  stand  at  about  101 
degrees,  and  this  will  gradually  increase 
till  the  second  week  it  is  about  102 
degrees,  and  the  third  week  103.  When 
once  regulated  there  is  seldom  any  need 
to  alter  it;  if  necessary  this  can  usually 
be  done  by  raising  or  lowering,  widening 
or  narrowing,  the  flame.  A  flaring  corner 
or  centre  in  the  flame  is  almost  sure  to 
make  it  too  hot.  If  kept  too  hot  or  not 
cooled  enough,  the  chicks  are  almost  sure 
to  die,  although  they  hatch  well. 

The  eggs  are  turned  twice  daily, 
beginning  the  third  day,  and  kept  as 
much  as  possible  on  their  sides.  We 
always  mark  the  eggs  and  turn  each  one 
as  by  hit-and-miss  plan  they  very  soon 
get  so  they  will  always  roll  to  the  one 
side.  They  are  also  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  morning  while  the  lamp  is  being 
tended  and  then  their  longer  period  at 
night.  We  believe  they  hatch  a  trifle 
better  when  a  thin  cloth  is  laid  over  the 
wire  screen  under  them.  We  cool  them 
about  five  minutes  or  a  little  longer  the 
first  week,  fifteen  the  second  week,  and 
twenty-five  the  last  week  till  they  pip 
or  peep.  The  last  week  the  eggs  are 
sprinkled  as  soon  as  turned  in  the  morn- 
ing with  quite  warm  water,  and  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  machine. 
This  is  done  about  three  times,  or  every 
third  day. 

I've  handled  this  machine  for  five 
years  now,  hatching  four  times  a  season, 
and  feel,  perhaps,  a  little  conceited 
over  my  success,  but  have  inquired  and 
read  and  I  think  I  have  done  well.  I 
nearly  always  hatch  70,  or  over,  perfectly 
formed  chicks,  and  last  year  84  once. 
Someone  may  say,  a  big  loss  in  eggs,  but 
suppose  one  sets  nine  or  ten  hens  for 
three  weeks  and  see  the  loss  in  two  ways, 
namely,  hens  off  the  job  by  sitting,  and 
the  eggs  they  fail  to  bring  out.  Several 
neighbors  last  spring  told  of  three  hens 
set  and  not  one  chicken;  another  set 
three  hens  and  got  four  chicks.  Besides, 
the  sitting  hen  gets  so  rundown  they 
can't  lay  for  weeks.  We  never  candle 
the  eggs  the  first  week,  as  we  never  had 
such  failures  as  when  we  did.  In  cold 
weather  the  eggs  are  apt  to  get  chilled 
before  being  gathered  and  others  may  be 
infertile  or  weak,  and  when  any  number 
are  removed  from  the  incubator  it  affects 
the  temperature  quite  noticeably,  so 
that  their  removal  may  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

After  the  chicks  are  hatched  they  are 
left  in  the  machine  with  a  greatly  lowered 
temperature  for  about  two  days,  or,  if 
in  a  hurry  to  set  the  machine  again  or 
keep  it  cleaner,  we  put  them  into  properly 
divided  boxes  with  suitable  coverings. 
When  real  noisy  from  hunger  they  are 
removed  from  the  boxes  and  given  clear 
water  with  charcoal  in  it,  and  finely- 
crumbled  egg  shell  and  sand.  They  get 
about  three  feeds  of  this  before  anything 
else,  and  they  will  often  take  of  it  until 
their  little  crops  are  quite  plump.  When 
well  filled  with  this,  and  hungry  again, 
they  get  a  few  bread  crumbs,  broken 
rolled  oats,  and  the  infertile  eggs  boiled 
hard  and  crumbled  with  a  little  cornmeal. 
A  little  feed  given  often  and  never  with- 
out the  grit  and  charcoal,  seems  best. 
Also,  tender  green  grass  or  such  cut  fine, 
will  be  eaten  when  they  are  quite  young 
and  be  greatly  relished. 

The  boxes  we  use  are  light  packing 
boxes  about  18  by  24  inches,  and  are 
partitioned  off  so  as  not  to  have  too  many 
chicks  in  one  bunch,  from  25  to  40  in 
one  box  divided  into  from  12  to  20  in  a 
bunch,  according  to  their  strength. 
As  they  grow  older  and  stronger  more 
may  be  allowed  together.  A  board 
about  2  inches  high  or  a  ledge  is  nailed 
in  the  sides  or  ends  of  the  box  so  that  a 
frame  covered  with  burlap  or  old  sacks 
(two  thicknesses)  may  rest  down  on  it 
so  that  the  little  heads  may  plainly  feel 
the  sack  over  them.  Fresh  paper  under 
them  keeps  them  perfectly  clean,  and  they 
keep  real  warm  in  their  brooder,  even  on 
chilly  nights,  and  do  not  crowd  nearly 
as  much  as  one  would  expect.  In  a  few 
days  they  will  scratch  like  old  Leghorns 
in  your  best  garden,  and  sing  a  joyful 
song,  especially  if  kept  with  a  little 
material  to  scratch  for  and  in.  We  give 
them  fine  chaff  from  the  barn  floor 
or  feed  halls,  and  keep  adding  a  little 
fresh,  or  a  wee  bit  of  chickfeed  or  rolled 
oats. 

Yes,  it  is  an  endless  task  for  a  few  days, 
but  one  does  enjoy  it,  and  the  kiddies 


(of  which  every  farm  ought  to  have  a  good 
supply)  are  always  anxious  to  look  after 
them  and  can  tend  to  them  almost 
wholly  after  the  first  week.  We  were 
compelled  to  have  a  wee  pen  for  them 
in  the  kitchen  on  the  coldest  days  of 
their  early  life,  but  with  free  use  of  old 
papers  they  were  clean.  Most  days 
there  was  some  warm,  sunny  spot  out- 
side for  them,  or  in  a  vacant  stall  in  the 
stables.  When  about  three  weeks  old 
they  were  put  in  a  coop  outside  at  first 
in  their  box,  and  soon  did  without  it, 
and  when  they  got  used  to  going  to  their 
coop  to  bed,  were  given  their  freedom. 
And  how  they  did  enjoy  life!  Up  till 
this  time  they  were  kept  in  runs  made  out 
of  old  boards  or  blocks  of  wood  stood  on 
end.  The  kiddies  did  most  of  this 
building. 

When  the  chicks  were  about  seven 
weeks  old  they  were  given  a  hopper 
and  helped  themselves  to  buckwheat 
and  barley,  and  that  almost  ended  my 
care  of  them.  Of  course,  they  should 
have  had  mash  once  a  day,  but  other 
work  prevented  this.  The  cockerels 
were  sold  when  weighing  between  three 
and  four  pounds,  and  last  year  we  kept 
the  pullets  which  have  been  laying  as 
stated.  We  could  have  sold  numberless 
pullets  at  $1.25  apiece.  When  big  enough 
to  go  to  the  hen  house,  about  the  middle 
of  September,  we  abolished  the  hoppers 
and  they  were  fed  twice  a  day  with  the 
hens,  with  only  a  hopper  of  oat  chop 
at  their  disposal.  This  hopper  doesn't 
feed  down  well  so  they  do  not  get  all 
the  chop  they  would  eat.  We  poke  it 
down  two  or  three  times  a  day.  They 
always  have  shell,  either  egg  or  oyster, 
in  a  hopper,  and  grit  on  the  floor  or  out- 
side, and  sometimes  they  get  water 
twice  a  day,  and  sometimes  none.  At 
noon,  since  the  snow  came,  we  try  to 
give  them  some  rotten  apples  (which 
are  plentiful  this  year),  a  spoiled  pumpkin, 
a  few  table  scraps,  apple  parings,  or 
such.  They  have  the  privilege  of  going 
out  into  the  yard  and  stable,  but  always 
go  to  bed  in  their  own  quarters.  They 
pick  out  some  turnips  in  the  stable  and 
are  fed  morning  and  evening  about  four 
quarts  of  buckwheat  or  barley. 

We  have  100  birds  now.  In  summer  we 
do  not  feed  nearly  so  much,  about  half, 
and  often  less.  We  did  have  a  detailed 
account  of  their  feed  and  all  for  1920, 
which  would  have  been  more  satisfying, 
but  it  is  lost  and  gone.  Sorry  to  say  we 
do  not  keep  the  henhouse  very  clean, 
so  with  just  this  almost  necessary  care 
we  feel  our  hens  are  ones  to  be  pleased 
with.  Last  spring  we  sold  nearly  all 
our  chicks  as  day-old  at  23  cents  apiece, 
and  some  at  25  cents.  I  would  have 
preferred  keeping  them,  but  being  rather 
laid  up  was  unable  to  do  so. 

Our  hoppers  are  home-made  and  hold 
about  a  bag  of  grain.  They  are  easy  and 
simple  of  construction,  being  made  of  the 
following:  Two  boards  2  or  3  feet  high 
and  10  or  12  inches  wide  (according  to 
the  size  you  wish  to  have  the  hopper) 
for  sides;  two  boards  16  or  18  inches 
wide  for  the  back  and  front  the  same 
length  as  sides;  front  is  put  between  sides 
on  the  slant,  being  out  at  the  top  as  far  as 
the  sides  will  allow,  and  back  at  the 
bottom  4  or  5  inches  and  up  about 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  back  and 
sides,  so  that  grain  will  feed  out.  Nail 
on  a  bottom  covering  the  whole  width 
of  sides  and  then  a  board  about  3  inches 
wide  across  the  front  at  the  bottom. 
A  lid  may  also  be  made.  If  one  had  a 
little  lumber  and  time  at  their  disposal 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  construct 
a  small  chick  house  that  could  be  warmed 
by  a  small  stove  on  cold  or  rainy  days, 
and  the  little  fluffs  could  scratch  away 
quite  indifferent  to  outside  conditions. 
Perhaps  when  ours  is  completed  we'll 
tell  of  its  construction  and  how  it  works. 

A  Poultry  Fancier. 
Northumberland  Co. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 
I  have  taken  "The  Farmer's 
.  Advocate"  for  about  twenty-five 
years.  It  is  a  great  force  in  any 
agricultural  community  to  stimu- 
late a  desire  for  better  live  stock 
and  better  farming  methods.  I 
also  appreciate  its  reliable  market 
reports,  which  alone  are  worth 
more  to  a  farmer  than  the  sub- 
scription price. 

Fred  C.  Le  Lacheur. 
Prince  Edward  Island. 


Reliably 
Protects 

Gardens, 
Lawns,  etc. 

Lundy  Dependable 

Fencing  prevents 
dogs  and  stray  ani- 
mals from  destroying 
lawns,  gardens  and  growing  crops. 
Good  fencing  is  essential  to  well-kept 
grounds  or  successful  harvests.  We 
make  fence  that  gives  far  more  than 
satisfactory  service  for  parks,  estates, 
paddocks,  athletic  grounds  and  other 
purposes.  Ask  about  our  electrically 
welded  fencing.    Write  Us  Today. 

A.  R.  LUNDY, 
257  King  St.,  W. 

TORONTO 


Write  Willoughby 
Farm  Agency 

For  their  little  catalogue 
of  little  farms  from  1  to 
50  acres  around  Toronto 
and  farther  out,  suitable 
for  country  homes,  mar- 
ket gardens,  poultry  farms 
and  residences  in  towns 
and  villages. 

Head  Office:    43  Victoria  St.,  Toronto 

Phone  Main  7304 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  tbi» 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  He'p  and 
Situations  Wanted  and  Pet  Stock. 

TERMS — Five  cents  per  word  each  insert iur. 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  fc 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 

COLLIE   PUPS,     MALES,      BLACK  WITH 
white  markings,  Bred  Heelers.      Price  $8.  John 

Arnott,  Bright.  Ont.  

TWENTY  YEARS  TO  PAY.  THE  CANADIAN 
Pacific  Railway  Company  offers  for  sale.  farm 
lands  in  Western  Canada  for  mixed  farming,  rais- 
ing cattle  and  poultry,  and  for  dairying.  Pncet 
averaging  about  $20  an  acre.  One-tenth  cash 
balance  in  Twenty  years.  Also,  a  few  improved 
farms,  to  farmers  with  families.  For  prices  and 
particulars  apply  to:-C.  L.  Norwood,  Land  Agent 
Desk  R.,  C.  P.  R.,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

Farm  On  Improved  Road,  $4,000 
13  Cattle,  Horses,  Poultry, 

Pigs,  implements,  etc.  included;  90  acres  in  heart 
rich  agricultural  district,  convenient,  R.  R.  town: 
55  acres  tillage,  30  acres  pasture;  about  1,000  cordt 
wood,  orchard,  5-room  house,  100-ft-barn.  etc.  To 
settle  affairs  only  $4,000,  part  cash.  Details  section 
S  Illus.  Catalog  Canadian  Farm  Bargains.  FREE. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 

13  S.  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 

$800  Gets  101  Acres  With  - 

10-room  house,  60-ft.  barn,  stable,  poultry  house, 
etc.,  in  rich  farming  district,  75  acres,  tillage, 
woodland.  To  settle  estate  $2,300.  only  $800  cash. 
J.  M.  Quinn,  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
CARLETON  PLACE,  ONTARIO. 


Galvanized  Roofing  at  Low  Prices 

Best  Quality — Corrugated. 
28  ga.— $5.75  26  ga.— $6.25  per  100  sq.  ft. 

THE  GORDON  ROOFING  CO. 


25  Spadina  Ave., 


Toronto,  Ontario 


STRAWBERRIES 

All  the  leading  varieties,  early  to  late,  including 
Everbearing.  Also  Raspberries  and  all  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubs.  Vines  and  Bulbi. 
Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

H.  L.  McConnell  &  Son      Port  Burwell,  OoUrit 
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Questions  and  Answers. 


1st— Questions  asked  by  bona-fide  subscribers 
to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  are  answered  in  this 

de2nd-^uestfons  should  be  clearly  stated  and 
olainlv  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer. 

3r(j  in  veterinary   questions,   the  symptoms 

especially  must  be  fully  and  clearly  stated,  other- 
wise satisfactory  replies  cannot  be  given. 

4th— When  a  reply  by  mail  is  required  to  urgent 
veterinary  or  legal  enquiries.  $1.00  must  be 
enclosed. 


Miscellaneous. 


Goldenrod. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  kill  goldenrod, 
which  is  growing  in  a  pasture  field?  It 
has  been  seeded  down  for  some  time. 

W.  V.  D. 

Ans. — Goldenrod  is  a  perennial  plant 
spreading  by  creeping  root  stalks.  The 
best  way  would  be  to  plow  the  field,  if 
possible;  if  not,  then  keep  the  plants 
cut  to  prevent  seeding. 

Onion  Sets. 

1  would  like  to  know  through  your 
paper  how  onion  sets  are  raised  and  if  the 
very  small  onions  from  seed  are  the  same. 
What  would  these  small  onions  become  if 
planted?  R-  M. 

Ans. — Onion  sets  are  produced  from 
seed  sown  thickly  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  possible.  From  80  to  100  pounds 
of  seed  is  sown  per  acre  in  rows  three  to 
four  inches  wide  with  about  ten  inches 
between  the  rows.  The  sets  are  harvested 
early  in  the  fall  and  dried  in  small  heaps 
in  the  field,  after  which  they  are  stored 
in  storage  houses  and  allowed  to  cure 
-  on  trays  which  permit  ample  circulation 
of  air.  There  are  large  quantities  of 
sets  grown  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
These  sets  when  planted  the  following 
spring  produce  mature  onion  bulbs  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  very  small  bulbs 
which  result  from  seed  sown  very  thickly. 

Ration  for  Cow. 

L  Could  you  give  me  a  ration  for  a 
<ow  giving  20  pounds  of  5  per  cent, 
milk  daily?  I  have  corn  silage,  cut  oat 
straw  and  clover  hay  for  roughage. 
What  would  you  advise  for  the  con- 
centrates to  balance  this  feed. 

2.  Can  you  give  me  the  crude  protein 
and  carbohydrate  content  of  old  process 
oilcake  meal?  P-  C.  R. 

Ans. — 1.  We  could  answer  your 
question  more  definitely  if  we  knew  the 
weight  of  the  cow,  but  assuming  the 
weight  to  be  1,000  pounds  we  would 
suggest  feeding  30  pounds  of  silage,  7  or 
8  pounds  of  clover  hay  and  all  the  oat 
straw  the  cow  will  eat  daily.  The  oat 
straw  may  be  mixed  with  the  silage.  For 
concentrates  we  would  advise  about  6 
pounds  daily  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  bran, 
2  parts  ground  oats  and  one  part  of  oil- 
cake by  weight. 

2.  Old  process  oilcake  contains  30.2 
per  cent,  digestible  crude  protein  and 
32.6  per  cent,  of  digestible  carbo- 
hydrates. It  contains  6.7  per  cent,  of 
fat  and  77.9  per  cent,  of  total  digestible 
nutrients. 

Seeding  to  Sweet  Clover. 

I  seeded  a  field  to  white-blossomed 
sweet  clover  last  year  after  the  grain 
had  come  up.  I  did  not  get  a  very  good 
catch.  I  notice  this  spring  that  the 
plants  are  heaving  considerably.  I  was 
intending  to  pasture  the  field,  but  from 
present  appearances  I  doubt  if  it  will 
carry  the  number  of  cattle  I  want  it  to. 
Could  I  sow  more  seed  this  spring? 
Would  it  be  fit  for  pasture  next  year? 

2.  I  have  a  three-year-old  colt  that 
has  stringhalt.    Is  there  any  remedy? 

3.  Heifer  fails  to  breed.  Veterinary 
says  uterus  is  caloused.  Can  anything 
be  done?  J.  K. 

Ans. — 1.  You  could  sow  the  sweet 
clover  this  spring  and  it  would  help  to 
thicken  up  the  pasture  and  should  be  all 
right  for  pasture  next  year. 

2.  Treatment  seldom  proves  effective 
for  stringhalt. 

3.  A  specialist  in  this  work  might 
successfully  perform  an  operation.  How- 
ever this  might  prove  expensive  and  unless 
she  is  a  particularly  valuable  heifer  it 
might  pay  best  to  dispose  of  her  to  a 
butcher. 


Killing  Lilacs. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  destroy  young 
shoots  of  lilacs  growing  around  the  bottom 
of  a  large  lilac  tree? 

2.  Is  it  advisable  to  feed  roots  to  a 
sow  that  is  to  farrow  soon?  R.  H. 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  difficult  to  kill  the  lilac 
shoots.  About  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
keep  cutting  them  off  just  underneath  the 
surface. 

2.    Roots  are  good  feed  for  the  sow, 
and  when  fed  in  moderation  there  should 
be  no  detrimental  effect  on  the  young 
pigs- 
Owner  of  Slabs. 

Does  the  owner  of  a  sawmill  retain  the 
slabs  or  do  they  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  log?  C.  S 

Ans. — It  is  customary  for  the  owner 
of  the  sawmill  to  charge  so  much  per 
thousand  feet  for  cutting  the  lumber,  and 
he  also  retains  the  slabs. 


Season  1922 

We  have  a  very  select  lot  of  PERCHERON 
STALLIONS,  running  in  age  from  3  to  6  years — 
blacks  and  greys — and  can  suit  you. 

We  give  a  written  guarantee  on  our  horses  that 
they  must  be  good,  sure  and  satisfactory  breeders, 
if  not,  you  do  not  have  to  keep  them. 

All  stallions  Government  inspected  and  ready  to 
go  on  route. 

Will  sell  on  time  to  responsible  parties,  and 
make  payments  come  due  after  you  collect  for 
his  colts. 

LAFAYETTE    STOCK   FARM  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

G.  R.  CROUCH,  Treas. 

Queen's  Park,  London,  Ont. 


BE  AN  AUCTIONEER 

and  a  better  judge  of  live  stock  and  pedigrees,  and  earn  from  $10.00  to  S500.00  per 
day.    Send  for  FREE  illustrated  catalogue  of 

COL.  REPPERT'S  AUCTION  SCHOOL 

The  instructors  are  all  men  of  national  reputation.  COL.  REPPERT  will  personally 
instruct  each  student.  Students  make  bonafide  sales  daily  selling  to  actual  buyers. 
Term  opens  JULY  3,  1922.  Address 

REPPERT  SCHOOL  OF  AUCTIONEERING,  Decatur,  Indiana.    P.O.  Box  No.  12 

5Z  Please  mention  this  paper  when  writing  for  catalogue. 

Imnnrtorl  flvrlocrlnloc — To  our  already  strong  stud,  which  includes  Carbrook  Buchlyvle, 
lllipoi  leu  v.lvue»UdlC5  w^  have  added  a  new  importation.  In  this  later  ad- 
lition  are  Dunure  Purpose,  a  Glasgow  Premium  winner  in  1917,  and  Dunure  Walker,  reserve  to  Dunure 
Purpose  as  a  premium  winner  at  Glasgow.    Write  us,  or  call  and  see  our  horses. 

BRANDON  BROS..  Forest,  Ont. 


On  Canadian  Kai 


There  are  more  miles  of  our  "CANADIAN" 
and  "AMERICAN"  Brand  fence  in  use  on 
Canadian  Railways  than  all  other  brands 
combined! 

This  fact  should  dispel  all  doubt  as  to  which 
is  the  best  fence  to  buy— because  Railroads, 
before  purchasing,  put  their  fence  to  most 
rigid  inspection  tests. 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  POSTS--no  Staples 
or  clips  required. 

BARB  WIRE,  COILED  WIRE,  STAPLES 

See  our  nearest  dealer 
or  write  for  Catalogue. 


WitH 
Canadian 


'xclusive 
Joiiat 


The  Canadian  Steel  and  Wire  Co.  .Limited 

HAMILTON,  ONT.  WINNIPEG,  MAN. 
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Founded  1866 


BREED  -  BELGIANS 

for 

the  heavy  drafters  that  the  market  demands. 

Quick  maturity,  easy  keepers.  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale  of  outstanding 
quality  and  breeding,  all  ages. 

Time  given  to  responsible  parties. 

BOULDER  GRANGE  STOCK  FARM. 
C.  W.  Gurney  &  Son,  Paris,  Ont. 


BURLINGTON 

"CABLE 

BAND'* 


SILO 

Write  For 
Illustrated 
Folder 

THE  NICHOLSON 
LUMBER  CO.  Ltd 
BURLINGTON,  ONT. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog 
Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 


H 


Clay  Glover  Co. 

Inc. 

129  West  24th  Street 
New  York.  U.S.A. 


J 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Veterinary. 


Progressive  Paralysis. 

Young  dog  is  gradually  losing  the  use 
of  his  hind  legs.  He  shows  no  symptoms 
of  injury  and  apparently  no  serious  pain, 
eats  well  and  is  playful,  but  his  legs 
sometimes  drag  behind  him. 

R.  S.  McG. 

Ans — This  is  progressive  paralysis. 
It  sometimes  occurs  as  a  sequel  to  an 
attack  of  distemper,  but  may  be  due  to 
other  causes.  A  recovery  is  doubtful. 
Feed  on  laxative  food,  and  if  at  any  time 
there  is  any  evidence  of  constipation,  give 
him  1  to  2  oz.  syrup  of  buckthorn.  Give 
him  3  to  5  drops  (according  to  size)  of 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  3  times  daily. 

V. 


Miscellaneous. 


Whitewash. 

What  is  the  recipe  for  a  good  white- 
wash that  can  be  applied  with  a  spray 
pump?  G.  W.  I. 

Ans. — Take  half  a  bushel  of  unslaked 


Get  full  Fordson  Economy 

and  Power 

How  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Helps 


y  I  "*HERE  is  only  one  reason  for  a  tractor 
service.    There  is  only  one  test  for 
any  oil  which  you  put  into  your  Fordson- 
service. 

Farmers  who  take  pride  in  real  efficiency  and 
rock  bottom  operating  costs  aren't  using 
either  "good  enough"  tractors  or  "good 
enough  "  lubricating  oil. 

Thousands  of  Fordson  users  will  drive  their 
tractors  out  to  the  spring  plowing  with 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "BB"  in  the  crank-case. 
Why  ?  Because  these  farmers  propose  to 
make  sure  of  securing  all  the  work  and 
economy  which  their  Fordson  can  bring  them. 

They  find  that  Mobiloil  "BB" 
leaves  less  carbon  and  thus  re- 
duces power  waste  and  the  need 
for  frequent  cleaning  of  cylinder 
heads,  valves  and  spark  plugs. 

They  find  that  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  maintains  a  lu- 
bricating film  which  mini- 
mizes kerosene  leakage 
past  the  piston  rings. 
They  find  that  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  lubricates  every 


friction  surface  under  all  conditions  of  climate, 
load  and  soil. 

Like  the  Fordson  Tractor,  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oil has  proved  its  economy  and  efficiency 
everywhere  in  Canada  and  in  every  country 
in  the  world. 

A  Specialized  Product 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  produced  by  lubri- 
cating specialists  who  are  recognized  the 
world  over  as  leaders  in  lubricating  practice. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  manufactured  from 
crude  oils  specially  chosen  for  their  lubri- 
cating qualities. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  manu- 
factured by  processes  designed  to 
bring  out  the  highest  lubricating 
value  for  Automobile,  Tractor 
and  Truck  lubrication. 

Warning  .* 

•Don't  be  misled  by  some 
similar  sounding  name. 
Look  on  the  container  for 
the  correct  name  Mobiloil, 
(not  Mobile),  and  for  the 
red  Gargoyle. 


i— i  i  *j 

Mobiloil 

Make  iho  etiari  your  guide 


IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 

Marketers  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  in  Canada 


lime,  slake  with  warm  water  and  cover  it 
to  keep  in  steam;  strain  the  liquid  through 
a  fine  sieve  or  strainer,  add  a  peck  of 
salt  previously  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
3  pounds  of  ground  rice  boiled  to  a  thin 
paste  and  stirred  in  boiling  hot,  then  add 
one-half  pound  of  Spanish  whiting  and 
one  pound  of  glue,  which  has  also  been 
previously  dissolved  by  soaking  in  boiling 
water.  Add  five  gallons  of  hot  water  to 
the  mixture,  stir  well  and  allow  it  to 
stand  a  few  days  protected  from  dirt. 
Whether  applied  with  a  brush  or  spray- 
pump,  it  gives  best  results  if  put  on  hot. 
One  pint  properly  applied  will  cover 
about  a  square  yard,  which  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  amount  required. 

Lamb  Acts  Strange. 

A  young  lamb  does  not  seem  exactly- 
right.  It  will  go  for  a  few  feet  after  feed- 
ing, then  lie  down  and  stretch  out.  In 
a  few  minutes  it  will  jump  up  and  run 
and  play  with  the  other  lambs.  What 
is  the  cause?    ,  J.  C.  W. 

Ans. — This  may  be  a  habit  with  the 
lamb,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  slight  attack 
of  indigestion.  The  fact  that  it  recovers 
quickly  is  an  indication  that  there  is 
nothing  particularly  serious  as  yet. 
Distribution  of  Estate. 

Daughter  died  intestate  leaving  hus- 
band but  no  children.  She  furnished 
home  with  money  given  her  by  father,  also 
had  money  in  bank. 

1.  Who  are  her  heirs  and  how  divided? 

2.  Who  gets  money,  clothing,  jewelry, 
furniture,  etc.? 

Ontario.  H.  C.  E. 

Ans. — 1  and  2.  The  husband  takes 
one-half  of  the  whole  estate  remaining 
after  payment  of  debts  and  expenses  and 
the  balance  goes  to  the  next  ef  kin  of  the 
deceased.  C.  J. 

Barn  Floor. 

1.  How  can  a  cement  barn  floor  over 
a  basement  be  constructed? 

2.  In  case  of  bloating  in  cattle,  what 
is  the  proper  spot  in  which  to  insert  the 
trocar?  G.  H.  T. 

Ans. — 1.  In  constructing  a  concrete 
barn  floor  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 
steel  rails,  from  2]/%  to  3  feet  apart,  and 
then  use  woven  wire  over  these.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  build  up  a  frame 
work  underneath  to  hold  the  concrete 
until  it  f  ries.  This  could  be  built  a 
couple  of  inches  below  the  rails,  or  even 
with  the  bottom  of  the  rails.  As  soon 
as  the  concrete  hardens  the  wooden 
supports  could  be  ^aken  from  underneath. 
Six  or  seven  inches  of  concrete  would  be  a 
sufficient  depth,  and  this  could  be  mixed 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  to  six.  Very 
often  one  can  get  old  railway  rails,  which 
would  come  considerably  cheaper  than 
buying  new  steel  rails. 

2.  The  trocar  is  inserted  on  the  left 
side  at  the  most  prominent  point,  about 
midway  between  the  point  of  the  hip  and 
the  border  of  the  last  rib. 

Buckhorn. 

The  enclosed  seeds  were  taken  from 
some  sweet  clover.    What  is  the  name.' 

N.  E.  Z. 

Ans. — The  seeds  received  at  this  office 
were  buckhorn,  a  particularly  bad  weed 
where  a  person  is  endeavoring  to  grow 
red  clover  for  seed.  It  is  distributed 
through  clover  seed  and  is  a  difficult  seed 
to  get  out  of  clover. 

Guinea    Fowl — Double-yolked  Eggs. 

1.  I  have  siv  guinea  fowl  which  I 
would  like  to  keep  for  breeding.  There 
are  three  males  and  three  females.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  keep  the  three  roosters, 
or  but  one? 

2.  What  is  the  reason  for  geese  laying 
double-yolked  eggs?  J.  R. 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  had  no  practical 
experience  with  guinea  fowl,  but  from 
what  we  can  learn  one  male  bird  is  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  keep. 

2.  The  following  explanation  is  gh  en 
by  one  authority  on  the  subject:  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  eggs  down  the  oviduct, 
they  should  mature  at  such  times  that 
only  one  will  be  laid  at  a  time;  but  in 
consequence  of  improper  feed,  usually 
too  much  of  carbohydrates  or  fat,  the 
bird  deposits  excessive  fat,  the  organs 
contract  and  do  not  permit  the  free 
passsage  of  the  ovum,  finally  one  of  two 
things  may  result.  Two  ova  may  pass 
into  the  oviduct  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
or  one  may  be  held  near  the  upper  end 
until  another  is  formed  there,  when  the 
combined  force  of  the  two  will  propel 
them  down  the  oviduct,  this  resulting  in 
an  egg  being  laid  with  two  yolks, — the 
commonly  seen  double-yolked  egg,  w'n'£" 
is  usually  of  excessive  size  because  of  the 
twin^yolks." 
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No  More  Blackleg 

One  Dose  of 

CONTINENTAL  GERM  FREE  BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

Gives  Life  Long  Immunity 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  BOOKLET  "A."    It  contains  full  information  on  Blackleg 
and  other  animal  diseases,  Breeding,  Dehorning,  Castrating,  Stock  Marking  and 
Branding,  Horn  Training,  etc.    IT  IS  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING.} 

Ontario  Veterinary  &  Breeders'  Supply,  Limited 

72  Dundas  St.,  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Eastern  Distributors  for  Continental  Serum  Laboratories  Co.,  Muscatir.e.^lowa 

CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  pretent  December  15,  1921)  the  best 
lot  of  young  bulls  we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.    "No  business  no  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontario 

IMPORTED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  SPECIAL 

Our  present  offering  includes  five  imported-in-dam  bulls  and  eight  bulls  from  imported  sires  and  dams. 
These  are  nearly  all  of  serviceable  age.  Also  a  large  selection  in  imported  cows  and  heifers,  either  in 
calf  or  with  calves  at  foot;  representing  the  most  popular  lines  of  breeding.  Write  for  our  prices  or  come 
and  see  the  herd. 

J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT,   FREEMAN,  ONT. 

%  Thornham  Imported  Scotch 

Ml.  SHORTHORNS 

•EC-pI  HERD  SIRES— Millhills  Comet   (Imp)  Maxwalton 

o     Manager.  Seventy  Head — Thirty-Five  Imported 
»  "  «°  Breeding  Cows. 

as  S  £  Place  a  son  of  one  of  these  great  sires  at  the  head  of  your 
c'»j  herd.  We  have  at  present  a  number  by  each  sire,  and  we 
a  <:  —  =  would  like  to  show  them  to  every  Canadian  Shorthorn 
c 'S  g  breeder  who  appreciates  good  cattle.  The  prices  are  not 
o'a  high.  Select  one  now  and  get  your  choice. 
gig  J.  J.  ELLIOTT.  Guelph,  Ontario.  

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.  —SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Springhurst-Vanguard  and  Springhurst-Comet  are  two  young  bulls  that  approach  the  ideal  in  type, 
Breeders  wishing  to  make  progress  in  their  operations  should  see  these  bulls.  A  few  young  heifers  will 

also  be  priced.    Exeter  Station.  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm.  

.     I     ni         ■  i  — Imported  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  breeding 

OCOtCn  jnOrtnOrnS  herd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.  The  individu- 
ality the  breeding  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd 'sire,  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta   G  T  R  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Hensall,  Ont 


Walnut  Grove  Scotch  Shorthorns  :oGnf^04JtoT. 


one  of  the  best 
Marquis"  in  service. 

We  are  offering  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  of  the  Duthie  Rosebud,  Kilbean  Beauty, 
and  Strathallan  families.  These  bulls  show  good  quality  and  are  priced  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Also  pricing  some  good  females.  Visitors  always  welcome.  DUNCAN  BROWN 
&  SONS.  Shedden.  Ontario.   P.  M.  &  M.  C.  R.  Railways.  Long  Distance  Phone 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


—Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96315.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion   Ivanhoe   122760,  and   his  full 
brother:  also  an  extra  welf-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars.  r 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 

 GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =123326  =full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge". 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  t>y  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
hiiu  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.  Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred, 
bins  comet  ana  m<gEQ  p  FLETCHER.  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R..  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin,  R.  R.  1, 

I  have  VAiinri  Rnllc  of  e*celIent  breeding  that  I  will  sell  for  moderate  prices, 
four  splendid  I  OUIlg  DU11S  two  of  tbem  from  good  milking  mothers.  Let  me  send  ped- 
igrees and  quote  prices.  I  pay  the  freigh<  to  your  nearest  station.  Stouffville,  Ont.  ii 
my  address  and  RaUway  Station.      RQBERT  MILLER>    Stouffville,  Ontario. 


C  /""l,*—  CUs.»tUn<-nc — Headed  by  Nonpareil  Ramsden  =101081=  and  Prince  Glostet 
OprUCe  VJien  onOrinornS  =132552=.  We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  evej 
offered  for  sale — roans,  reds  and  white — thick,  substantial  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  All 
priced  to  sell.  JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 

BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  hav-e  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  calves  by 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  t*n  and  twelve-month  calves. 

 JOHN  MILLER,  JR.,  Ashburn,  Ont. 


SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  — YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dams. 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.    Several  choice  Yorkshtre^lUte^        CAMUS.    MILLBROOK.  ONTARIO. 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdeni  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prince 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton.  C.P.R.    Palgrave.  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON.  R.R.  No.  1.  Bolton,  Ont. 

SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =  126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =105798=  is  at  the  head  of 
herd.  Eight  bulls,  ten  to  fourteen  months  (reds  and  roans)  at  very  attractive  prices;  Yorkshire  «owi 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  and  May;  Boars  fit  for  service. 

C.  J.  STOCK.  Woodstock.  Ontario.  R.  R.  No.  6.  Phone  Innerklp  5  on  30 
U7:lU,.,Un«L  CUn^fliA^M  c — Herd  Established  1855 — We  still  have  a  few  8,  10  and 
WlllOWDanK  OnOrtnOrnS  ^-months'  sons  of  Browndale  to  offer— all  are  reds  and 
roans,  and  of  the  most  fashionable  present-day  families.  Our  prices  are  right  on  these,  as  well  as  on 
our  females.  A  few  bred  heifers  are  specially  priced.  Write  us  also  for  Leicester  rams  or  ewe  lambs. 
 JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

Marrinlla  Hnal  PiirnfiCP  Short  knrn«— Five  eood  young  bulls'  a  number  °f  females,  all 
IViaraelia  LlUai-rUrpOSe  OnorinornS  of  breeding  age;  the  best  of  type  and  quality,  good 
breeding  and  from  heavy-milking  dams  and  got  by  The  Duke;  his  dam  gave  13,509  lbs.  milk,  474  lbs 
butter-fat.    Easy  prices.    Write,  call  or  phone. 

Bell  phone.  101  line,  r.  6  THOMAS  GRAHAM.  Port  Perry.  Ont. 

-Two  young  bulls.  14  months;  choice  individuals  from 
heavy-producing  dams;  a  few  choice  cows  with  calves 
at  foot;  8  or  10  two-year-old  heifers  bred,  and  a  number  of  choice  yearlings.    Can  supply  any  want, 
single  or  in  carload  lots. 

 R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 

BROOKDALE  HEREFORD  FARM 

Herd  headed  by  Real  Ace,  by  Fred  Real.     We  offer  some  choice  heifers  bred  to  him,  also  a  few 

young  bulls. 

Telephone  W.  READHEAD.  Milton  Ontario 

"The  finite"  Srnrlc  Farm  Hprpfnrrk- The  new  herd  sire,  "Belle's  President"  44712,  recently 

ine  uass  atocK  rarm  nereioras  purchased  from  c  s.  wimmer,  Afton,  Iowa,  u.  s.  a.,  has 

arrived  at  the  farm.  This  is  a  4-year-old  bull  and  a  proven  sire  of  merit.  He  is  by  a  son  of  "Beau 
President"  and  out  of  a  table-backed  Disturber  4th  cow.  He  has  produced  a  wonderful  lot  of  calves, 
yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  and  we  look  forward  with  confidence  as  to  the  results  of  his  use  in  our 
good  herd  of  Fairfax  and  Anxiety-bred  cows.    A.  L.  CURRAH,  Bright,  Ont. 


Birch  Ridge  Stock  Farm" 


Maplehurst  Aberdeen- 
Angus. 

For  the  past  couple  of  months,  no 
doubt  many  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle, 
have  noticed  among  the  live-stock  adver- 
tising columns,  the  Maplehurst  offering 
presented  by  J.  J.  Braiden,  of  Shelburne, 
Ont.  Although  still  somewhat  limited 
in  numbers,  Mr.  Braiden's  herd  is  already 
well  known  to  many  Ontario  breeders, 
and  the  present  herd  sire,  Meadowdale 
Irwin,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  herd  sires  of  the  present 
day.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Fraleigh,  of 
Forest,  Ont.,  and  he  is  got  by  Marshall 
of  Woodcote,  and  from  a  Coquette  dam. 
He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  young 
bulls  which  Mr.  Fraleigh  has  ever  bred, 
and  was  a  prominent  winner  in  the 
yearling  class  at  the  1921  shows.  The 
breeding  herd  at  Maplehurst  farm  is 
made  up  of  large,  deep,  young  cows, 
mostly  of  the  Queen  Mother  tribe,  and 
the  younger  heifers  are  either  got  by 
Royalist  of  Larkin  Farms,  or  Meadow- 
dale  Irwin,  the  present  sire.  At  the  local 
shows,  in  1921,  the  herd  met  with  more 
than  usual  success  throughout  the  in- 
dividual classes,  winning  nine  diplomas 
as  well  as  the  Silver  Medal  given  by 
Ryrie  Bros,  for  the  best  herd  of  beef 
cattle  at  the  show.  There  are  still 
several  young  bulls  at  the  farm  adver- 
tised for  sale  at  prices,  which  we  were 
informed,  are  exceptionally  low.  Our 
readers  are  requested  to  visit  the  farm 
and  see  the  numerous  good  things  that 
have  there  been  bred. 


On  Tuesday,  May  2,  Jas.  A.  Root,  R.  1, 
Humberstone,  is  holding  an  auction  sale 
of  registered  Holsteins.  There  are 
twenty-one  females  in  the  offering,  and 
on  looking  up  the  breeding  of  some  of  them 
it  is  found  that  there  is  a  granddaughter 
of  Queen  Butter  Baroness:  a  grand- 
daughter of  Roebuck's  Beauty,  a  29-lb. 
cow;  eleven  daughters  of  King  Korndyke 
Alcartra,  a  son  of  King  Segis  Alcartra; 
there  are  three  daughters  of  Champion 
Alcartra  Spofford,  of  the  same  breeding 
as  May  Echo  Sylvia.  This  indicates 
that  the  breeding  is  of  the  best,  and  we 
understand  that  the  stock  is  in  the  very 
best  of  condition.  This  is  an  opportunity 
which  should  not  be  missed.  The  noon 
trains  on  May  2  will  be  met  at  Port 
Colborne. 


R.  D.  Hunter,  of  Exeter,  informs  us  that 
he  has  had  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  Shorthorns  this  past  winter,  and  has 
disposed  of  four  young  cows  with  calves 
at  foot,  three  cows  heavy  with  calf,  and 
a  few  choice  heifers.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Hunter  has  a  couple  of  good  young 
bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  and  that 
he  can  spare  a  few  more  young  cows  and 
some  heifers. 


H.  M.  Norris,  of  Perth  County,  informs 
us  that  a  Perth  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Club 
was  organized  at  Mitchell,  with  the 
following  officers:  Honorary  President, 
G.  E.  Day;  President,  John  Brydone, 
Milverton;  First  Vice-President,  Jas. 
More,  Kirkton;  Second  Vice-President, 
J.  Norris,  Mitchell;  Third  Vice-President, 
Jas.  Hill,  Staffa;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
N.  C.  McPhail,  Stratford. 


E.  Nie,  of  Nanticoke,  a  breeder  of  dual- 
purpose  Shorthorns,  informs  us  that  his 
advertisement  in  "The  Farmer's  Advo- 
cate" has  brought  numerous  inquiries 
and  he  has  sold  quite  a  number  of  animals. 
Among  the  sales  was  the  male  calf, 
"Glenwood  Chieftain,"  purchased  by 
Daniel  Glenny,  of  Canboro,  This  calf 
should  develop  into  a  choice  herd  sire 
and  is  a  show  proposition. 


C.  G.  Gurney's  sale  of  Holsteins  was 
rather  disappointing  to  him.  The  thirty 
head  sold,  quite  a  number  of  which  were 
calves,  brought  a  total  of  $3,875.  The 
highest  price  for  a  three-year-old  was 
$280,  for  a  two-year-old  $250,  and  for 
heifer  calves  $85.  A  number  of  the 
animals  were  real  bargains,  considering 
the  breeding  and  the  indication  for  milk 
production. 


Sure  Cure  for* 

HEAVES 


The  worst  case  of  heaves  can  be  relieved 
with  a  few  days'  treatment — and  a  positive 
cure  is  guaranteed  with  continued  use  of 

CAPITAL  HEAVES  REMEDY 

This  remedy  is  proved  by  27  years  of  success 
and  is  endorsed  by  farmers  and  stockmen 
everywhere. 

on  receipt  o.  5e.  to  cover 
mailing  we  will  send  a 
full  week's  treatment. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
750  Cooper  St.         17     Ottawa,  Ont. 


Glenfoyle  Clydesdales 

and  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 

are  of  the  best  breeding.  Big  in  size,  high  In 
quality.  Offering  includes  two-year-old  stallion, 
1st  in  Toronto;  several  choice  fillies;  also  bulls 
and  heifers  from  big  milking  cows.  Prices  to 
tuit  the  times. 

STEWART  M.  GRAHAM,      Lindsay.  Ont 

Imported  Clydesdale  Stallion 

Marchfield  Baron  (8432)  (13629),  for  sale  cheap 
or  exchange  for  stock.   For  particulars  apply  to 

W.  H.  MANCELL,       Fletcher,  Ont. 

Lump  Jaw 

The  farmer's  old  reliable  treat- 
ment for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 
Fleming's  Lump  Jaw  Remedy 

Bold  for  $2  50  a  bottle  under  a  positive  guarantee 
since  1896  —  your  money  refunded  if  it  fails, 
Write  today  for  Fleming's  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser.  Describes  Lump  Jaw 
and  other  ailments.   It  is  FREE. 

I  Fleming  Bros.,  75  Church  St., Toronto, Ont  I 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Typey,  young  bulls  and  females 
to  offer,  of  choice  breeding  and  in- 
dividuality. 

SHROPSHIRE  &  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  for  breeding  pur- 
poses or  fitted  for  the  show 
ring. 

Satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS, 
Queenston,         -  Ontario 


Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,       Oakwood,  Ontario. 

Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Lindsay, 
 G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R.  

Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS 

SOUTHDOWNS 

COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Queen's  Edward. 
ROBT.  McEWEN  &  SONS.  R.  4,  London,  Ont. 

BELLVUE  STOCK  FARM 

SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  Browndale  =  143012  — . 
Special  offering  of  cows  with  calves  by  side  and  in 
calf  again.  One  bull  2  yrs.  by  Corsic  1  5th,  a 
dark  red  pioneer  sire  of  quality  calves.  He  is  from  a 
heavy  milking  Duchess  cow.  A  roan  1 1  mos.  bull 
by  Nero  of  Cluny  Imp.  Write  us  your  require- 
ments. JAS.  McCONACHIE  &  SONS 
M.C.R.  &  G.T.R.  Trains.       R.  3,  HagersvIlU 

^S??^  Shorthorn 

Special  Offering  :-We  are  now  pric- 
ing a  dark  roan  one  year  old  son  of 
Gainford  Marquis  and  by  the  famous 
producing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd, 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  Canada- he  is  out- 
standing, individually,  and  has  breeding  that 
cannot  be  excelled.  We  have  also  several  other 
show  prospects  of  choicest  breeding.  Write  or 
come  and  see.  OESTREICHER  BROTHERS, 
Exeter  Stn..  Crediton.  Ontario. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  imported ;  nine 
young  bulls  from  six  to  twenty  months 
old:  also  a  number  of  females  any  age. 
We  are  pricing  them  all  reasonable. 
ROBERT  NICHOL    Hagersville,  Ont. 

^Linrthnrnc  and  Leicesters — Three  choice  young 

anonnorns  bu[]s  from  n  fo  15  monthg.  one  a« 

extra  good  dark  red  calf.  Dam  Boyne  Lady  8th 
=  110107  =  .  Sire  Browndale  =80112=,  and  the 
others  by  Browndale  Pride  =139169=,  and  out 
of  large,  good  milking  dams  of  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  families. 

 W.  A.  Douglas.  Caledonia.  Ont. 

SHORTHORNS  &  SHR0PSHIRES 

Buy  this  choice  10  mos.  roan  bull  from  Imp 
Cruiksnank    Dairymaid    dam    and    by  Gloster 
Benedict  =  112498  ■=.   Choice  ewe  lambs  for  sale. 
J.  BAKER,  -  Hampton,  Ontario 
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Founded  1866 


COMPLETE 


Jersey  Dispersal 

Imported,  Canadian  and  American-bred 


The^Entire  Herd  Belonging  to  DR.  J.  H.  WESLEY 

Thirty-five  Head 

Headed  by  the  $3,000  sire,  Sybil's  Hero  (imp.) 

Selling  at  the  farm,  one  mile  west  of  the  Town  of 

Newmarket,  Ont,  Thursday,  May  4 

(Sale  at  1  o'clock  p.m.) 

On  the  above  mentioned  date  we  are  selling  our  entire  herd  of  heavy- 
producing,  high-testing  Jerseys,  among  which  are  included  a  number  of  the  most 
noted  Island  bred  cows  ever  imported.  These  females  are  headed  by  our 
$3,000-herd  sire,  Sybil's  Hero  (imp.),  and  the  offering  from  this  mating  you 
will  find  measures  just  about  as  close  to  the  ideal  as  it  is  possible  to  attain. 
If  you  want  the  best  in  Jerseys  attend  this  sale.  From  the  standpoint  of 
show-ring-quality  as  well  as  record  production,  you  will  find  the  herd  outstand- 
ing. The  cattle  will  be  sold  subject  to  the  tuberculin  test  if  purchaser  so 
desires. 

Terms — Cash  or  6  months'  credit  will  be  given  on  bankable  paper  with 
interest  at  7%  per  annum.'  Newmarket  is  25  miles  north  of  Toronto — 
Toronto  and  York  electric  cars  from  Toronto  every  hour.  Stop  69.  Lunch 
will  be  served  at  noon. 

For  catalogues  address: 

Dr.  J.  H.  Wesley,  Newmarket,  Ont. 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN,  Auctioneer 


1 1  VIMY 


RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

The  Home  of 

The  World's  Record 

BELLA  PONTIAC 

Offers  for  sale:  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  and  a  few 
3  g  bull" calves.  Come  and  see  me  if  you  are  looking  for  Hoi- 
H  a  steins — bulls  or  females. 

THOS.  A.  BARRON,  Cockshutt  Road,  Brantford,  Ont. 


O  S  = 


HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 


Holstein  Bulls 


FOR  SALE.  My  Herd  Sire  is  the  great  Re 
Echo  whose  two  nearest  dams  De  Kol  Plus 
Segis  Dixie  and  May  Echo  Sylvia  (both  world's 
record  cows)  average  the  highest  in  the  world 
for  milk  producion.  A  number  of  yearling  sons  of  this  great  sire  from  high  record  dams,  now  offered 
for  sale  at  attractive  prices.  We  are  all  aiming  for  greater  production.  Send  for  extended  pedigrees 
of  Re  Echo's  sons,  the  bull  whose  dams  are  the  greatest  milk  producers  in  the  world.  (Herd  in 
accredited  svstem.) 

R.  W.  E.  BURNABY,  JEFFERSON,  ONTARIO. 

RIVERSIDE  HOLSTEIN  SIRES 

I  have  on  hand  at  present  several  choice  show  calves  that  have  from  29  to  33.46  lbs.  average  for  t' 
two  nearest  dams.  We  also  have  femalesto  spare,  closely  related  to  Jemima  Johanna  of  Riverside,  t 
former  Canadian  champion.    Get  your  herd  si  ufrom  "Riverside"    where  the  champions  are  breu. 
J.  W.  RICHARDSON  Caledonia,  Ont. 

EACH  TIME  YOU  SEND  IN  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE,  we  will  'extend  your  own  subscription 
SIX  MONTHS.  Collect  the  money  from  the  New  Subscriber  for  a  one  or  more  year's  sub- 
scription and  remit  by  postal  note  or  money  order. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LTD.  London,  Ontario 


Live  Stock  Notes. 


Grading  for  Export. 

The  grading  of  dairy  products  for  ex- 
port was  again  brought  up  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Ottawa,  recently,  when 
T.  H.  Thompson,  Conservative  member 
for  Hastings,  asked  Hon.  W.  R.  Mother- 
well, Minister  of  Agriculture,  where  it 
is  proposed  to  do  the  grading.  Since 
this  is  of  interest  to  many  dairymen  the 
following  press  report  of  the  discussion  is 
reproduced: 

"In  connection  with  the  grading  of 
butter  and  cheese  for  export,  where  will 
the  cheese  be  graded?"  Mr.  Thompson 
asked. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell  made  answer 
as  follows:  "There  was  a  conference  here 
in  Ottawa  about  two  weeks  ago  of  dairy 
representatives  from  all  over  Canada, 
including  both  cheese  and  butter  men, 
wholesale  dealers  as  well,  and  they  pro- 
posed regulations  that  they  thought 
would  be  just  to  all  interests  concerned, 
including  what  they  called  middlemen. 
These  regulations  have  not  yet  been 
approved  by  myself  or  councd.  Dr. 
Grisdale  is  not  present.  Possibly  the 
cheese  will  be  assembled  at  some  con- 
venient place  for  grading.  It  depends 
upon  railway  access  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  how  big  or  how  small  the 
cheese  factories  are.  If  a  cheese  factory 
turns  out  a  big  output  we  may  be  able  to 
grade  it  right  there.  I  have  not  seen  the 
regulations;  they  will  come  to  me  when 
the  dairy  commissioner  has  licked  them 
into  shape.  If  my  honorable  friend  has 
any  representations  to  make  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  them,  because  they 
are  not  closed  up." 

Mr.  Thompson  thought  the  matter 
over,  and  when  opportunity  offered  came 
back  with  another  question:  "Will  the 
regulations  for  grading  dairy  products 
come  before  the  committee  before  final 
approval?  If  not,  I  would  like  to  put 
myself  on  record  as  representing  the 
second  largest  cheese  producing  county 
in  the  province,  I  believe.  I  would  like 
to  express  the  view  of  my  constituency 
as  absolutely  opposed  to  grading  being 
done  in  Montreal.  For  years  we  have 
had  the  system  of  inspection  at  the 
factories,  which  are  quite  large  and 
they  have  boards  of  trade  established, 
and  it  has  been  carried  on  quite  satis- 
factorily. They  have  passed  resolutions 
at  these  boards.  I  was  present  at 
Peterboro,  Campbellford,  Belleville  and 
Madoc  when  they  passed  resolutions 
opposing  grading  in  Montreal,  and  they 
sent  resolution  to  the  minister,  asking 
that  the  grading  be  done  in  the  cheese 
factories.  They  have  fought  for  years 
for  that  system.  It  had  worked  out  very 
satisfactorily  for  years.  The  man  who 
buys  inspects  and  there  is  a  proviso  in 
their  rules  that  in  any  dispute  the  in- 
structor for  the  district  is  sole  arbitrator, 
and  they  are  absolutely  opposed  to 
sending  the  cheese  to  Montreal  for  in- 
spection. If  the  Government  wishes  to 
carry  on  grading  they  do  not  wish  to 
oppose  that,  though  they  do  not  see  the 
need  of  it;  but  they  want  inspection  m 
the  factories,  which  they  believe  can 
carry  it  on  without  very  much  trouble. 
It  is  a  benefit,  too,  to  have  any  defects 
pointed  out  at  the  factory." 

Mr.  Motherwell:  "If  my  honorable 
friend  has  any  representations  to  make 
I  will  be  glad  to  consider  them.  I  fear 
the  objections  were  made  by  those  in- 
terested in  buying.  We  have  had 
objections  made,  but  invariably  by  the 
buyer  This  grading  of  butter  has  been 
operated  for  years,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
when  we  start  grading  cheese  and  butter 
it  will  be  found  to  work  out  all  right.  ' 

!'I  would  like  to  point  out,"  said  Mr. 
Thompson,  "that  when  this  conference 
was  held  the  Madoc,  Campbellford, 
Stirling  and  Picton  boards  opposed  grad- 
ing in  Montreal  and  asked  for  grading  in 
the  cheese  factory,  and  they  represent 
some  $10,000,000  worth  of  cheese  that 
is  exported,  and  I  think  their  voice  should 
be  considered.  Butter  makers  and  so  on 
from  the  West  have  no  right  to  impose 
their  views  on  the  cheese  makers  of  this 
part  of  the  country." 


Brockville  Heifer  Com- 
pletes Second  Record. 

There  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  this 
paper  a  news  item  announcing  that  the 
former  Canadian  champion  senior  two- 
year-old  7-day  butter  heifer,  Glen  Alex 
De  Kol  3rd,  had  been  displaced  by  Echo 
Sylvia  Laura,  a  daughter  of  Champion 
Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac,  owned  by  W.  D. 
Wright,  of  Brockville,  Ont.  The  figures 
for  the  7-day  production  of  the  former 
champion  were  32.81  lbs.,  while  those  for 
the  new  champion  stand  at  34.26  lbs. 
The  test  on  the  latter  heifer  was,  however, 
still  continued  for  30  days,  and  we  are 
advised  that  she  now  holds  the  world's 
30-day  record  for  age,  with  a  butter 
production  of  141.10  lbs.  In  14  days 
she  produced  69.82  lbs.  of  butter  from 
969  lbs.  of  milk.  Her  best  day's  milk 
during  the  test  was  91.1  lbs.  Echo 
Sylvia  Laura  adds  one  more  to  the  long 
list  of  good  record  daughters  of  Champion 
Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac.  She  was  bred  by 
Messrs.  Arbogast  Bros.,  of  Sebringville, 
Ont.,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Wright 
at  the  Canadian  National  sale  held  in 
Toronto,  in  April  of  1921. 

BISSELL  LAND  ROLLER 


Furnished  in 
6  ft.  and  8  ft. 
Weighs  970 


3  Drum 
All  Steel 


We  also  manufacture  Disk  Harrows,  Mulcher 
Packers  and  Stave  Silos. 

T.  E.  BISSELL  COMPANY,  LTD.,  Elora,  Ont. 


StockFartnln^oji 
aSound  Busine 
Basis 

The  city  merchant  who  carries 
no  insurance  is  considered  a 
mighty  poor  business  man. 
Yet  the  stock  farmer  who  car- 
ries no  insurance  on  his  live 
stock  is  taking  just  as  big  risks. 
And  needlessly,  for 

HARTFORD 

Live  Stock  Mortality 
INSURANCE 

gives  complete  protection  at 
a  very  moderate  cost.  The 
Hartford  insures  farm  work 
horses,  delivery  and  trucking 
teams  and  dairy  herds.  Call 
on,  write  or  telephone. 

The  Hartford  Live  Stock 
Insurance  Co. 

Head  Office  for  Canada: 
24  Wellington  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Peter  A.  McCallum,  Gnl.  Agt. 

B.  W.  Ballard,  Asst.  Gnl.  Agt. 

W.  S.  Johnston,  Superintendent 


April  27,  1922 
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Jerseys  by  Torono  of 
Prospect  Farm. 

Just  before  the  rush  of  the  spring  work 
begins  on  the  farm,  we  feel  that  quite  a 
number  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  high-producing  Jerseys  are  anxious  to 
make  the  selection  of  a  new  herd  sire. 
To  these,  we  would  suggest  that  they 
communicate  at  once  with  R.  and  A.  H. 
Baird,  of  Prospect  Farm,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.  Messrs.  Baird  have  not  only  one 
of  the  largest  Jersey  herds  in  the  Province, 
but  have  also  been  one  of  the  strongest 
competitors  for  the  Record  of  Performance 
prizes  during  the  past  few  years,  and  their 
present  list  of  young  bulls  which  are  now 
offered  for  sale  are  practically  all  from 
these  Record  of  Performance  dams.  It 
will  be  found  that  these  records  compare 
favorably  with  the  better  ones  which  are 
leading  the  various  classes,  and  as  the 
sire  of  the  youngsters  offered  is  outstand- 
ing, this  fact  should  add  greatly  to  their 
worth.  This  sire  referred  to  is  Torono  of 
Prospect  Farm,  and  aside  from  being  a 
splendid  individual,  his  breeding  is 
probably  as  noteworthy  as  that  of  any 
sire  which  has  been  imported  into  Canada 
during  the  past  few  years.  He  is  got  by 
Lou's  Torono,  a  bull  whose  dam  and 
grandam  average  14,261  lbs.  of  milk  and 
966.8  lbs.  of  butter  for  the  year;  while 
on  the  dam's  side,  he  is  from  the  2-year- 
old  heifer,  Keetsa,  that  has,in  the  R.O.M. 
class  AA  10,027.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  617.47 
lbs.  of  butter  for  the  year.  She  is  got  by 
Hoed  Farm  Torono,  and  at  the  time  this 
information  was  furnished,  was  again  on 
test  as  a  3-year-old,  and  had  6,332  lbs. 
of  milk  and  323.46  lbs.  of  butter  in  145 
days.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Torono 
of  Prospect  Farm  has  every  right  to  a 
place  well  near  the  top  among  the  present- 
day  herd  sires  of  Canada,  and  his  get  at 
Prospect  Farm  should  meet,  and  are 
receiving,  the  splendid  appreciation  which 
they  so  well  deserve.  All  requests  re- 
garding sales,  etc.,  should  be  addressed 
to  R.  &  A.  H.  Baird,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 


Ayrshires  in  R.  O.  P. 

From  February  15  to  March  31,  28 
cows  and  heifers  qualified  in  the  365-day 
test,  and  21  in  the  305  or  honor  roll  test. 
While  there  is  nothing  outstanding  in 
the  honor  roll  class,  yet,  quite  a  lot  of 
average  tests  were  made. 

In  the  365-day  test  a  record  has  been 
broken  in  the  4-year-old  class  by  Lady 
May  3rd  with  16,908  lbs.  milk  and  704 
lbs.  fat,  beating  Evergreen  Maid  of 
Beauty  2nd,  owned  by  University  of 
B.  C,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  by  901  lbs.  milk 
and  81  lbs.  fat..  Lady  May  3rd  was  bred 
and  put  through  the  test  by  John  A. 
Morrison,  Mt.  Elgin,  Ont. 

The  mature  class  is  led  by  Lanark 
Lady,  owned  by  Geo.  Pearson  &  Son, 
Waterdown,  Ont.,  with  13,187  lbs.  milk 
and  493  lbs.  fat.  She  is  followed  by 
Pauline  2nd,  owned  by  Thos.  L.  Deeks, 
Williamsburg,  Ont.,  with  11,736  lbs. 
milk  and  431  lbs.  fat.  Then  La  Freniere 
owned  by  Ecole  d'Agriculture  d'Oka,  La 
Trappe,  Que.,  with  11,120  lbs.  milk  and 
482  lbs.  fat.  Bessie  of  Mapledale,  owned 
by  Wm.  J.  Connolly,  Strathroy,  Ont., 
11,099  lbs.  milk  and  470  lbs.  fat,  in  313 
days.  Tanglewyld  Bluebell,  owned  by 
Wooddisse  Bros.,  Moorefield,  Ont.,  10,838 
lbs.  milk  and  411  lbs.  fat.  Gertrude, 
owned  by  Ecole  d'Agriculture  d'Oka,  La 
Trappe,  Que.,  with  10,835  lbs.  milk  and 
422  lbs.  fat.  Meg  2nd,  owned  by  Wm. 
J.  Connolly,,  with  10,533  lbs.  milk  and 
409  lbs.  fat  in  271  days.  Nellie  Burns 
5th,  owned  by  Edwin  A.  Wells,  Sardis, 
B.  C,  gave  10,365  lbs.  milk  and  419  lbs. 
fat.  Annie  Laurie  of  Bridgeview,  owned 
by  Macdonald  College,  Macdonald  Col- 
lege, Que.,  gave  10,082  lbs.  milk  and  386 
lbs.  fat  in  305  days.  Elmbank  Bessie, 
owned  by  Anthony  Hughes  &  Sons, 
Sarnia,  Ont.,  gave  9,918  lbs.  milk  and 
358  fat  in  305  days. 

In  the  four-year-old  class  Lady  May 
3rd  takes  the  lead.  This  cow  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  a  record-breaker.  She 
is  followed  by  Jeanette  of  Brookfield, 
owned  by  Angus  Armour,  Dorchester 
Station,  Ont.,  with  10,351  lbs.  milk  and 
406  lbs.  fat  given  in  286  days.  Then 
comes  White  Rose  of  Willawann,  owned 
by  E.  A.  Turner,  St.  Pauls,  Ont.,  with 
9,796  lbs.  milk  and  424  lbs.  fat.  Elmbank 
Kirsty,  owned  by  Anthony  Hughes  & 
Son,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  with  9,244  lbs.  milk 
and  351  lbs.  fat. 

In  the  three-year-old  class  an  ex- 
ceptional record  is  made  by  Grandyiew 


Ruby  2nd,  owned  by  Shannon  Bros., 
Cloverdale,  B.C.,  with  14,483  lbs.  milk 
and  660  lbs.  fat,  breaking  the  record  in 
fat  over  Scotch  Thistle,  owned  by  A.  S. 
Turner  &  Son,  Ryckman's  Corner,  Ont., 
by  29  lbs.  fat,  but  Scotch  Thistle  still 
heads  the  three-year-old  record  for  milk 
production  with  907  lbs.  milk.  Then 
White  Daisy  of  Inglewood,  owned  by 
Wilson  McPherson  &  Sons,  St.  Ann's, 
Ont.,  with  10,695  lbs.  milk  and  413  lbs. 
fat.  Lass  of  Alfalfa  Bank,  owned  by 
Collver  Bros.,  Wellandport,  Ont.,  with 
9,881  lbs.  milk  and  397  lbs.  fat.  Grand- 
view  Miss  Wallace,  owned  by  Shannon 
Bros.,  Cloverdale,  B.  C,  with  9,253  lbs. 
milk  and  344  lbs.  fat  in  305  days.  Poline, 
owned  by  Charles  Boutet,  Victoriaville, 
Que.,  9,137  lbs.  milk  and  395  lbs.  fat. 
Springburn  Belle,  owned  by  Gilbert 
McMillan,  Huntingdon,  Que.,  with  8,880 
lbs.  milk  and  358  lbs.  fat.  Brightside 
Bonnie,  owned  by  Bert  R.  Brown,  York, 
P.  E.  I.,  with  8,352  lbs.  milk  and  336  lbs. 
fat. 

In  the  two-year-old  class  Pleasant  View 
Spotty,  owned  by  O.  L.  Carson,  Domville, 
Ont.,  heads  the  list  with  10,379  lbs.  milk 
and  504  lbs.  fat.  Acadianna,  owned  by 
Ecole  d'Agriculture  d'Oka,  La  Trappe, 
Que.,  with  9,815  lbs.  milk  and  402  lbs. 
fat.  Ruby  of  Langside,  owned  by  John 
I.  Ballantyne,  Atwood,  Ont.,  with  9,038 
lbs.  milk  and  349  lbs.  fat.  Louise  of 
Inglewood,  owned  by  Wilson  McPherson 
&  Sons,  St.  Ann's,  Ont.,  with  8,839  lbs. 
milk  and  378  lbs.  fat.  Ada,  owned  by 
C.  D.  McLean  &  Son,  Clyde  River, 
P.  E.  I.,  gave  8,336  lbs.  milk  and  346 
lbs.  fat.  Brightside  Connie,  owned  by 
Bert  R.  Brown,  York,  P.E.I. ,  gave  7,584 
lbs.  milk  and  338  lbs.  fat.  Ravensdale 
Flora,  owned  by  W.  F.  Kay,  Phillipsburg, 
Que.,  with  7,467  lbs.  milk  and  318  lbs. 
fat. 


Lawrence  Shorthorn  Sale. 

On  April  5,  the  Shorthorn  sale  held  by 
H.  Lawrence  made  an  average  of  $145. 
This  was  considered  to  be  a  very  satis- 
factory sale,  especially  when  no  health 
or  breeding  guarantee  was  given.  The 
sale  was  conducted  by  Capt.  Robson  and 
Messrs.  Livingston  and  Thompson.  C. 
M.  Smith,  of  Atwood,  purchased  the 
Marr-Missie  herd  sire  at  $230,  and  E. 
Robson,  of  Denfield,  paid  $210  for  a  two- 
year-old  Princess  heifer.  Following  is  a 
list  of  the  animals  selling  for  $100  and 
over,  together  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  purchasers: 

Females. 
Jas.  Robinson,  St.  Marys: 

Broadhooks  Flower  $130 

E.  Stephen,  Bornholm: 

Canadian  Roan  Lady  10th   110 

G.  M.  Smith,  Atwood: 

Canadian  Roan  Lady  8th   180 

T.  O.  Scott,  Seaforth: 

Marchioness  of  Happy  Dell  2nd.. ...  210 

W.  Gibb,  Embro: 

Catalonia  15th   175 

A.  Easton,  Mitchell: 

Catalonia  17th   155 

J.  Cairns,  Staff  a: 

Catalonia  14th   115 

J.  Campbell,  Mitchell: 

Aggie  7th   120 

W.  McNaughton,  Mitchell: 

Kilblean  Beauty  11th   110 

G.  Lawrence,  Mitchell: 

Snowdrop  2nd   100 

E.  Robson,  Denfield: 

Perth  Princess   210 

Wallace  Princess   150 

Males. 
G.  M.  Smith,  Atwood: 

Missie  Mark   230 


The  Passing  of  a  Pioneer. 

When  William  Hodgson  passed  away 
at  his  home  at  Myrtle,  Ontario,  on  Satur- 
day, April  1,  at  92  years  of  age,  Canada 
lost  one  of  its  real  pioneers.  The  late 
Wm.  Hodgson's  father  came  from  England 
in  1832  and  settled  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  F.  W.  Hodgson,  ex  Live  Stock 
Commissioner  and  a  son  of  the  recently 
deceased,  Wm.  Hodgson.  The  farm 
and  family  have  long  been  noted  for 
pure-bred  live  stock.  Large  white  Eng- 
lish pigs  were  first  imported  in  1847  but 
the  Cotswold  flock  of  sheep  established 
in  1868  has  perhaps,  been  wider  known. 


White's  Dispersal  Sale  of 

HOLSTEINS 

AT  TORONTO 

(Herd  under  course  of  Government  Accreditation) 

If  You  Buy  at  This  Sale  You  Buy  the  Best 

Of  the  34  lots  selling,  in  this  sale,  15  are  two  and  three-year-old  daughters 
of  Ourvilla  Sir  Canary  Abbekerk.  This  was  the  former  herd  sire  and  his  dam, 
Ourvilla  Susie  Abbekerk,  is  a  26.02-lb.  three-year-old  full  sister  to  Homestead 
Susie  Colantha,  John  A.  Bell's  $7,500  35-lb.  show  cow.  Six  of  these  are 
freshening  around  sale  time  with  their  first  calves,  and  practically  all  of  the 
others  are  fresh  and  on  test  at  this  writing.  If  you  appreciate  type  and  con- 
formation, backed  by  breeding  that  is  une.xelled,  you  can  find  no  better  place 
to  come,  than  to  this  sale.  As  the  time  is  limited,  breeders  should  wire  for 
catalogue  and  on  receipt  of  same  should  note  the  splendid  official  backing  of 
these  heifers.  Then  note  that  they  are  either  freshening  soon,  or  will  be  selling 
with  calves  at  foot,  which  are  got  by  the  present  herd  sire,  Duke  Wayne  Aaggie, 
which  will  also  be  sold.  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  richly  bred  30-lb. 
bulls  in  use  in  the  Province,  but  he  has  also  been  a  prominent  winner  at  Toronto 
and  elsewhere.    The  sale  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Toronto  at  the 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 

Monday,  May  1st,  1922 

Breeders  are  asked  to  note  the  fact  that  in  February  of  this  year,  the 
herd  passed  the  second  clean  test  under  the  Government  Accredited 
herd  plan,  and  any  of  the  animals  can  now  go  into  any  herd  in  the 
Province  without  a  further  test. 

For  catalogues  address: 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN,  Sales  Mgr. 

Excelsior  Life  Bldg.  TORONTO,  ONT. 

R.  N.  White,  Owner,  r.r.no.4,  Meaford,  Ont. 


ALCARTRA 


KING 

THE  $50,000.00  SON  OF 


SYLVIA 


CARNATION  KING  SYLVIA   and   TILLY  ALCARTRA 

(THE  $106,000,00  BULL.)  (WORLD'S  'GREATEST  LONG  DISTANCE  COW.) 

You  Can  Now  Buy  Sons  of  the  Dominion's  highest  priced  Holstein  Sire. 

Our  first  to  offer  is  a  January  1922  calf  from  Nancy  Burton  Posch.  a  771  lb.  7  day  cow 
with  nearly  27,000  lbs.  for  the  year. 

Second  oldest,  is  a  February  calf  from  Roycroftllnka  Johanna,  a26  lb.  daughter  of  Oakville 
Inka  Johanna  with  over  30  lbs.  See  these  calves,  they  are  beauties. 

In  bulls  of  serviceable  age  we  have  a  July,  1921  calf  sired  by  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Keyes, 
a  son  of  Lulu  Keyes,  36.05  lbs.  Dam-Het  Loo  Clothilde  Korndvke,  Canadian  champion 
junior  3-year-old  with  33.73  lb.  butter  7  days,  125.03  lbs  30  days. 

Still  another  exceptional  calf  is  an  April,  1921  calf  got  by  a  30  lbs.  son  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke Het  Loo  and  from  Princess  Segis  Walker  746.6  1b.  milk,  33.06  lb.  butter  in  7  days. 
Highest  day  s  milkll5.3  lbs.  She  has  made  over  30  lbs.of  butter  in  7  days  in  3  different  years. 

We  guarantee  you  can  buy  more  here  for  your  money  than 
anywhere  else  in  Ontario. 

GORDON  H.  MANHARD,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Roycroft  Farms,  Newmarket,  Ont. 


M-O-D-E-R-N       M-l-L-K-l-N-G  M-A-R-V-E-L-S 

FOR  MILK.  BUTTER,  CHEESE.  VEAL.  BEEF 

Holstein  -  Friesians  Are  Unrivalled 

If  you  can't  buy  a  herd  buy  a  heifer,    Free   booklets  and  all  information  from 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada. 

BOX  148,  BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 

Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulla  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

I  maintain  a  select  Unlctoin  Priocian  Psrrloand  nave  at  all  times  for  sale,  high  class  stock  of 
herd  of  Reg.  nUlMCIIl-I  r  leMdll  \_-<UllC  different  ages,  both  sexes.  I  want  to  reduce  my 
herd  considerably  before  going  out  to  pasture  and  am  offering  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  Roycroft  Prince  Segis,  a  splendid  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  17309,  and  the  33-lb.  cow  Prin- 
cess Segis  Walker  18093.    Also  young  bulls  ready  for  service  from  dams  with  records  up  to  30  lbs. 

C.  V.  ROBBIN,  Wellandport,  Fenwish  Sta.  Bell  Phone,  6  R.  6 

Evergreen  Farm  Quality  Holsteins 

— Our  aim  since  we  began  breeding  Holsteins  has  been  to  develop  a  producing  herd  of 
"Quality"  cattle.  Records  of  the  ehow-ring  and  those  for  official  production  show  that  no 
herd  of  the  breed  has  been  more  successful.  If  you  require  type,  backed  by  production, 
we  would  very  much  appreciate  your  enquiry.         A.  E.  HULET,  Norwich,  OntaxU. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


All  Risk  Eliminated 

30  Years  of 
Breeding 
Without  a 
Re- Actor 

Under  Federal  supervision 
you  are 

Fully  Guaranteed 

in  the  matter  of  health  when 
buying  those 

Modern  Milking  Marvels 

Mallory's 

May 

Echoes 

High  Testers 
Big  Milkers 


IN 


Show  Ring 

OR 

Test  Barn 

They  Are  Winners 

All  the  world  loves  a  winner. 
Don't  you? 

Step  on  the  starter,  throw  in  the  clutch, 
Adjust  the  throttle,  give  her  the  juice. 

And  away  we  go  to  beat  the  Dutch, 

For  Mallory  is  turning  May  Echo  loose. 

I've  got  to  attend  this  great  dispersion. 
It's  more  than  a  sale,  —  "a  real  event," 

I'll  purchase  a  few,  of  that,  I'm  certain, 
And  I'll  take  them  home  and  be  content. 


Breeders  there  are  and  breeders  there  be, 
But  the  breeder  who  is  right,  it  seems  to 
me. 

Is  the  breeder  who  produces  a  family  of 
meriti 

And  opens  the  way  for  us  all  to  share  Jt. 
The  way  is  open,  and  I  need  a  few 
Of  Mallory's   May  Echoes,  to  help  me 
through. 

The  season  is  good,  and  prices  are  right, 
I'll  be  in  on  this  blood,  if  I  have  to  fight, 
Be  it  young  or  old,  female  or  male, 
I'll  get  it  at  Mallory's  Sacrifice  Sale. 

Sixty-two 
Head 

25  Cows  of  milking  age. 
20  Heifers 
2  Herd  Sires 

10  Young  bulls  fit  for  service. 
5  Bull  Calves 

To  be  sold  without  reserve  at 

Lawncrest  Farm 
FRANKFORD,  ONTARIO 

Tuesday,  May  9 

(Sale  will  commence  12.30  P.M.) 

For  catalogues  address 

F.  R.  MALLORY 
Frankford,  Ont. 

Auctioneers:-  Franklin  -  Arnot 
S.  T.  Wood,  pedigrees. 


The  Baillie  Herd  Owned  by 
Campbell  &  Amos. 

The  Lisonally  Shorthorn  herd,  formerly 
owned  by  the  late  Sir  Frank  Baillie,  was, 
without  doubt,  in  1920,  known  to  prac- 
tically every  Shorthorn  breeder  through- 
out the  Dominion.  Here  was  a  herd  of 
cattle  gathered  together  from  the  tops 
of  the  best  auctions  held  on  the  Continent 
during  the  years  of  1919-20,  and  after 
the  passing  of  the  late  Knight,  it  was 
fortunate  that  the  executors  of  the 
estate  were  able  to  dispose  of  them  en 
bloc,  rather  than  distribute  them  here 
and  there  by  a  widely  advertised  auction. 
Early  in  the  year  of  1921  Messrs.  Campbell 
and  Amos  became  the  owners  of  this 
splendid  herd.  Previous  to  this  time, 
Mr.  Campbell  had  devoted  very  little 
time  to  farming  or  stock  raising,  but  Mr. 
Amos  was  in  a  much  more .  fortunate 
position,  having  been  for  years,  one  of 
the  active  members  of  the  firm  of  George 
Amos  &  Sons.  Immediately  after  the 
purchase  by  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Amos, 
the  herd  came  under  the  personal  manage- 
ment of  T.  A.  Amos.  Upon  a  recent 
inspection  of  the  cattle  at  the  farm,  a 
representative  of  the  "Advocate"  was 
furnished  with  every  evidence  of  the 
herd  having  been  under  the  most  capable 
and  efficient  supervisor.  Rothes  King 
4th  (imp.),  the  $15,000  herd  sire  purchased 
with  the  herd,  was  never  looking  better 
than  when  he  was  brought  out  of  the 
stable  for  our  inspection  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  twenty  or  more  youngsters  which 
we  saw  in  the  pens  an  hour  later,  and 
all  of  which  were  got  by  Rothes  King, 
were  such  as  to  warrant  their  sire  being 
placed  among  the  greatest  of  Canada's 
top  sires.  Of  Rothes  King  we  need  not  go 
into  details  here.  Most  of  our  readers 
already  know  that  he  is  got  by  a  Duthie 
sire  from  a  Lord  Lovat  dam,  and  that 
three  of  the  four  next  sires  in  his  pedigree 
are  also  all  Duthie  bulls.  Before  leaving 
him,  however,  we  want  to  say  that  a 
greater  lot  of  youngsters  got  by  one  sire 
has  not  been  forward  for  our  observation 
in  years.  It  is  true,  however,  that  these 
calves  are  all  from  the  good  imported 
dams  which  made  up  the  Baillie 
herd.  As  there  are  at  present  only  bull 
calves  being  offered,  we  might  mention  a 
few  of  the  dams  which  have  calves  listed. 
Charming  Undine  (imp.),  the  big  roan 
show  cow,  got  by  the  Bruce- Wimple  bred 
bull,  Wedding  Gift,  has  a  dark  roan 
November  bull  by  Rothes  King;  Gainford 
Broadhooks  (imp.),  one  of  the  winners  of 
the  get-of-sire  class,  for  Harrison,  at  the 
1920  Royal,  and  got  by  the  good  bull, 
Ruler,  has  a  red  roan  October  calf; 
Kintore  Laura  (imp.),  a  Lady  Laura  by 
the  Durno  bred  bull,  Golden  Marshall; 
Butterfly  Peg  (imp.),  a  Cruickshank 
Butterfly  3-year-old,  and  Rosebud  18th, 
a  "Rosebud"  by  Waterloo  Victor,  all 
have  September  calves,  and  like  the 
others,  they  too  are  sired  by  Rothes  King. 
Sovereign  Queen  (imp.),  a  Joliffe  bred 
heifer,  got  by  the  Marr  bred  bull, 
Lancaster  Pride,  is  also  not  only  one  of 
the  good  breeding  young  cows  in  the  lot, 
but  she  too  has  a  Rothes  King  November 
roan  bull  at  foot,  and  together  with 
several  others  these  make  up  an  ex- 
ceptional lot  of  breeding  cows  with  bulls 
at  foot  by  the  $15,000  sire.  Cinderella 
14th  (imp.),  a  Watson  bred  show  cow 
of  excellent  pedigree,  has  a  dark  roan 
October  calf  whch  is  got  by  J.  J.  Elliott's, 
$34,000  sire,  Millhill's  Comet.  This,  too 
is  an  excellent  calf,  and  should  make  a 
thicker,  low-down  calf  than  his  brother 
which  many  of  our  readers  saw  sold  in 
the  London  sale  a  few  weeks  ago  at  $625. 
We  have  mentioned  only  cows  in  the 
herd  which  have  bull  calves,  but  there 
are  a  great  number  of  others  equally 
outstanding,  several  of  which  cost  Mr. 
Baillie  an  average  of  between  three  and 
four  thousand  dollars.  The  oldest  heifer 
calves  by  Rothes  King  in  the  pens  were 
three  or  four  youngsters  which  came  late 
in  September,  and  with  the  other  younger 
ones  there  were  eleven  in  all  in  the  stables 
during  the  last  week  in  March.  Although 
it  had  not  definitely  been  decided  by  the 
management,  it  was  the  intention  to  fit 
a  number  of  entries  for  the  coming 
summer  shows,  so  in  all  probability  the 
public  will  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  few  representative  entries  out 
at  this  season's  shows.  Both  the  eastern 
and  western  circuits  are  now  under 
consideration. 


Dual- Purpose  Shorthorn 
Herd  at  Lennoxville. 

The  Shorthorn  heifer  Jubilee  18th  has 
just  completed  her  365  day  R.  O.  P.  test 
as  a  junior  3-year-old  with  9,236  lbs.  milk, 
and  386.7  lbs.  butter-fat.  She  is  a  young 
cow  of  great  promise,  and  has  been  bred 
to  the  new  herd  sire,  Weldwood  Lassie's 
Lad  =  135100,  just  recently  purchased 
from  the  Weldwood  herd  at  London, 
Ontario.  This  bull  is  just  3-years-old 
at  the  time  of  writing  and  weighs  almost 


Jubilee  18th. 

Owned  by  Experimental  Farm, 
Lennoxville,  Quebec. 

2,200  lbs.  His  sire  is  the  noted  bull, 
Burnfoot  Chieftain,  and  his  dam,  Jean 
Lassie  has  a  record  of  13,891  lbs.  milk 
as  a  3-year-old.  With  such  milk  pro- 
ducing qualities  on  both  sides  of  the 
breeding  stock,  it  is  expected  that  this 
herd  will  be  heard  from  in  the  future. 
The  Shorthorn  herd  on  the  Lennoxville 
Experimental  Farm  now  consists  of  6 
young  cows,  3  two-year-old  heifers,  1 
yearling  heifer,  2  heifer  calves,  and  the 
herd  sire,  Weldwood  Lassie's  Lad. 


FOR  SALE  :  HIGH-RECORD 

Holstein  Bulls 

Guaranteed  right  in  every  way.  Choice 
individuals.  Tuberculin  tested.  Priced 
to  sell.  As  we  are  crowded  for  room  we 
will  sell  these  choice  young  bulls,  from 
high-record  dams,  at  50%  of  their  original 
value.  Time  given  up  to  12  months  to 
responsible  parties.  Could  also  spare  a 
few  choice  young  foundation  cows  and 
heifers.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices,  or 
come  and  see  them. 

Robert  Allingham,  R.  2,  Sarnia,  Ontario 

Ridgedale  Stock  Farm 

Wouldn't  you  like  a  young  bull  to 
lead  your  herd,  sired  by  a  grandson 
of  May  Echo  Sylvia?  He  is  a  show 
bull,  and  priced  to  suit  the  times. 
Herd  under  Dominion  supervision. 


No  4 


R.  W.  WALKER  &  SON 

::  Port   Perry,  Onl. 


Elderslie  Holsteins 

Only  one  bull  left 

^  nine-months'  show  calf,  from  a  heifer  which 
made  14.900  lbs.  of  milk  at  21  months  of  age.  Hii 
lire  is  Rauwerd  Echo  Pontiac,  a  grandson  of  Can- 
ada's first  29,000-lb.  cow.  This  calf  is  priced 
r.o  sell. 

IRCHIE  MUIR  COURTICE,  ONT. 

(Formerly  of  Scarboro.    Oshawa  Station) 

(-InlctaSn  Rulle  01  serviceable  age,  whost 
nOlSiein  DIMS  sire  is  by  brother  of  World'* 
Record  50-tb.  7-day  butter  cow.    Also  calves. 

SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARMS 

Stanstead  i>  Quebec 

Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

Fit  for  service,  from  50-lb.  stock.    T.  B.  tested. 
E.  E.  TAYLOR, 

Sracebridge.  -  -  Ontario 

For  Sab:    Choice  Young  Ayrshire  Bulls 

Fit  for  service;  R.  O.  P.  stock.  Herd 
on  accredited  system. 
THOS.   J.    McCORMICK,  Rockton,  Ontario 


Guaranteed  Special  in  Holstein  Bulls 

Write  for  extended  pedigree  of  this  one. 
BULL  -  BORN  NOV.  1921  —  A  good  calf,  more  black  than  white 
SIRE  -  King  Korndyke  Lulu  Keyes,  he  being  a  son  of  the  36.05-lb. 
cow  Lulu  Keyes  and  by  a  33.37-lb.  brother  to  Mable  Segl» 
Korndyke,  the  world's  first  44-lb.  4-yr.-old. 
DAM  -  Edith  Prescott  Albino  Korndyke,  a  32.67-lb.  granddaughter 
of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 


$250 

Send  us  your  note  for 
eight  months  without 
interest  if  you  like. 
Better  wire  now. 


Cloverlea  Dairy  Farms  Holsteinsi 


D.  B.  TRACY,   Hamilton  House   COBOURG,  ONTARIO. 

Holstein  Rllll  born  APr"  16>  1921.    He  is  sired  by  our  herd  bull  Francy  Calamity 

11W3I.C11I  uu"  Hartog  whose,  three  nearest  dams  average  31  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
His  dam  as  a  3-year-old  made  27   lbs.  butter  and  595  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.     He  is  a  show  bull. 

J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  5,  Guelph,  Ontario 

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Present  Offering:  bulls  fit  for  service  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam  average  up  to  over  20,000  1  s.  milk 
and  850  lbs.  butter  in  a  year.  Also  females  all  ages.  For  price  extended  pedigree  and  full 
particulars  write       R.  HONEY  &  SONS,   Dartford,  Ontario. 

-(Herd  under  Federal  Accredited  Herd 
*System.     Special  offering:    One  choice 
bull  ready  for  service,  whose  four  nearest  dams  average  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.    Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  inspect  my  herd  before  buying  elsewhere. 

FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  R.R.  No.  1,  Collingwood,  Ont. 

The  Snnhip  Tnrmpntnr  Ri.11   Torono  of  Prospect  Farm  — 12094 — ,  is  the  leading  sire  of  the 

me  oopnie  tormentor  duii,  120  Jerseyg  at  P^ospect  Farm9-  His  dam      a  2-year-oid  record 

of  10,027.1  lbs.  milk  and  525  lbs.  fat.  and  a  3-year-old  record  of  11.988  lbs.  milk  and  571  lbs.  fat.  Hii 
sire's  dam  and  two  grandams  have  an  average  R.O.M.  record  of  14,261  lbs.  milk  and  966  lbs.  butter 
(85%  fat).  We  offer  for  sale  sons  of  this  bull,  whose  dams  are  excellent  cows  with  R.O. P.  tests.  Theet 
bulls  are  bred  for  production  first,  but  have  also  straight  top  lines  and  extra  deep  bodies.  They  are 
the  kind  the  average  farmer  needs  to  produce  a  herd  of  cows  that  will  bring  in  large  monthly  cheque* 
and  make  dairy  farming  pleasant  and  profitable.  Better  buy  one  of  these  young  bulls  now.  We  alsa 
offer  for  sale  a  few  first-class,  unregistered  cows  due  to  calve  soon.  We  can  recommend  these  cowt 
for  family  cows,  being  big,  rich  milkers;  easily  milked,  quiet  and  gentle.  Buy  a  Jersey  cow  now,  and 
learn  what  first  quality  milk  really  is. 

R.  &  A.  H.  BAIRD,  R.R.  1,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

"BRAMPTON  JERSEYS  " 

Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited . 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
•ire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON, 


Brampton,  Ontario 


"CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD" 


The  Woodview  Farm 

JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
J  no.  Pringle,  Prop. 


Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 

The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers, 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references. 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseysi£&i^yeXid-  s£iTJ£™  ffl 

pi'on  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

DON  HERD  OF  PRODUCING  JERSEYS 

Do  you  want  a  few  young  cows  and  heifers?    We  have  sold  a  large  part  of  the  Don  Farm,  and  must 

reduce  our  stock.    If  its  quality  breeding  females,  give  us  a  call.    Don't  delay. 
D.  DUNCAN  &  SON  -  -  TODMORDEN,  ONTARIO 


tiirUI  AMn  A YR^HIRF^l  made  tne  two  highest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the  breed  in  the 
11 1  vJIlL^Vi lL*  1  rvOI lliMJO  2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namely. 
14,064  lbs  milk,  532  lbs.  fat  and  13,161  lbs.  milk.  550  lbs.  fat.  The  average  for  the  total  herd  (three- 
quarters  of  them  being  2  years  olds)  was  9272  A  C  PieU  &  Srm*  Aver' «  Cliff  Out. 
lbs.  mUk,  377  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.10%.     A«  c«  rlsn  <*  AVer  S  VIUI,  V^UC. 
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Hood  Farm  Jerseys. 

J  E.  Dobie,  Manager  of  Hood  Farm, 
Mass.,  writes  as  follows:  "Jersey  breeders 
and  dairymen  of  Canada  should  be 
interested  in  the  bull  we  shipped  a  few 
months  ago  to  Craig  Brothers,  Brampton, 
Ontario.  He  was  first-prize  junior  call 
at  the  New  England  Fair,  and  his  dam 
has  recently  finished  her  Register  of  Merit 
Record  commenced  as  a  senior  two-year- 
old,  and  she  gave  in  the  vear  12,038  lbs. 
milk,  726  lbs.  fat.  This  places  her  fourth 
highest  Jersey  in  the  senior  two-year-old 
class.  The  record  of  the  dam  and  two 
grandams  of  this  bull  average  14,040  lbs. 
milk,  789  lbs.  fat.  He  traces  three  times 
to  the  world's  champion  long  distance 
producer,  "Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm, 
ten  years  R.O.M.  records  123,103  lbs. 
milk,  7,038  lbs.  fat.  He  is  a  grandson 
and  a  great  great  grandson  of  Pogis  99th 
of  Hood  Farm  world's  champion  sire  with 
36  daughters  each  making  over  600  lbs. 
lat.  Champion  A.  J.  C.  C.  Gold  Medal 
Bull,  ten  daughters  average  15,354  lbs. 
milk,  857  lbs.  fat.  He  traces  twice  to 
Hood  Farm  Torono  ex-champion  A.  J. 
C.  C.  gold  medal  bull  ten  daughters 
average  15,337.2  lbs.  milk,  815.6  lbs.  fat. 
He  carries  nine  crosses  to  Sophie  Tor- 
mentor, progenitor  of  the  Sophie  Tor- 
mentor family.  He  is  backed  in  every 
line  by  large  production,  and  animals  of 
large  size  and  excellent  type.  He  should 
prove  one  of  the  greatest  sires  ever 
imported  into  Canada." 

Reindeer  For  Canada's 
Northland. 

1  he  value  of  the  reindeer  to  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Labrador  and  Northern 
Canada  generally  has  led  to  efforts  again 
being  made  to  build  up  herds  of  these 
animals  in  the  regions  referred  to.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  taken  hold 
of  the  enterprise  and  recently  landed  628 
reindeer,  most  of  them  at  Baffin  Land 
some  months  ago.  Because  reindeer, 
in  common  with  other  animals,  are  liable 
to  certain  diseases  and  parasitical  in- 
festations, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Ottawa,  though  the  Health  of  Animals 
Branch,  has  seen  to  it  that  the  imported 
■stock  included  only  healthy  specimens. 
The  inspection  of  the  animals  was  made 
by  Dr.  E.  A.  Watson,  Chief  Animal 
Pathologist, who  was  sent  to  Norway  to  ex- 
amine the  shipment  before  embarkation. 

Some  years  ago  importations  were  made 
by  Dr.  Grenfell  in  connection  with  his 
mission  work  in  the  Labrador.  The 
herd  prospered  well  while  under  the  care 
of  Lapp  herders,  but  after  the  Lapps  re- 
turned to  their  native  land  the  animals 
became  scattered  and  lost.  Most  of  the 
628  reindeer  comprising  the  present 
shipment  have  been  landed  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  it  is  hoped  that  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  establishing  a  reindeer 
industry  which  may  prove  of  great  value 
to  Canada. — Director  of  Publicity,  Dept. 
of  Agri., Ottawa. 


Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 
Make  High  Average. 

The  fourth  National  Milking  Shorthorn 
Congress  Sale  and  Show  at  Erie,  Penns., 
held  March  24-25  was  a  big  success. 
The  bulls  averaged  $400,  and  the  females, 
$277.  Woodward,  LeRoy,  New  York, 
bought  the  grand  champion  cow  and  G.  E. 
fener,  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania,  bought 
the  yearling  heifer,  Ruth  Clay  2nd, 
tor  $1,000  each.  C.  G.  Wagner,  West- 
lord,  Pa.,  bought  the  14-months-old  bull, 
General  Jo;  Johnson  for  §900.  Floy 
11th,  consigned  by  E.  C.  Wood,  Pendle- 
ton, Indiana,  first  in  3-year-old  cow  class, 
sold  to  Rollins,  Dover,  N.  H.  June 
Duchess  4th,  consigned  by  Donald 
Woodward,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  first  in  class 
of  heifers  calved  in  1919,  sold  to  J.  Nelson 
Jones,  Himrod,  New  York,  for  $275. 
Belle  of  Troy,  consigned  by  Robert 
Saltonstall,  first  in  senior  yearling  class, 
sold  to  Donald  Woodward,  LeRoy,  New 
York,  for  $525.  Emily  Buttercup,  con- 
signed by  A.  E.  Jones,  Penn  Yan, 
New  York,  first  in  junior  yearling  class, 
sold  to  G.  E.  Tener  for  $325. 

Frank  Scollard,  a  Shorthorn  breeder 
at  Ennismore,  has  recently  had  his  herd 
tested  under  the  accredited  system 
without  any  reactors  being  found.  This 
is  particularly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Scollard. 
there  are  very  few  who  are  successful 
in  getting  past  the  first  test  without  losing 
a  few  animals.  Mr.  Scollard  has  been 
making  some  very  creditable  records 
with  his  Shorthorn  cows. 
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MADE  IN  CANADA 

BATTERIES 


What  is  a  Worth 
While  Battery  1 


Most  of  the  successful 
farm  lighting  plants  have 
Exide  Batteries. 


District  Distributors 

The  Universal  Battery  Co.  Limited,  Oshawa,  Ont. 

The  Battery  Engineering  &  Supply  Co.  Limited 
29S-3D0  Laurier  Ave.,W.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

The'Universal  Battery  Co.  Limited, 

116-118  King  William  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Auto  Electrical  Service, 

109  Sherbrooke  St.  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 

C.  J.  Morgan  &  Co.  Limited, 

43  King  Square,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Travelling  Representative, 

701  New  Birk's  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Like  the  heart  in  your  body,  the  best  battery 
in  a  car  is  the  one  you  are  least  aware  of.  The 
battery  you  want  is  the  one  that  will  give  you 
care-free  service  for  the  longest  time. 

You  will  not  be  disappointed  if  you  expect 
something  more  than  the  ordinary  service  from 
an  Exide.  And  why  be  content  with  a  battery 
that  gives  only  halting  service,  when  a  long- 
life  Exide  proves  a  true  economy  as  well  as  a 
constant  comfort? 

In  choosing  a  new  car,  the  kind  of  battery 
in  it  should  be  one  of  the  things  you  consider. 
If  it  is  Exide  equipped,  you  know  that  so  far 
as  one  important  part  of  the  car  is  concerned, 
the  manufacturer  has  provided  the  best  obtain- 
able. 

When  you  have  to  replace  your  battery, 
don't  accept  a  substitute  for  the  Exide — there 
is  no  adequate  substitute.  If  you  have  any 
trouble  in  getting  an  Exide,  write  us  or  our 
nearest  district  distributor. 


EXIDE  BATTERIES  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
153  Dufferin  Street,  TORONTO 


THE   LONG-LIFE   BATTERY  FOR  YOUR  CAR 


English  Large  Black  Pigs 

A  hardy,  thrifty  bacon  type  of  pigs.  Sows  bred 
or  ready  to  breed.  Young  Stock  male  and  female 
Also  English  bred  dual-purpose  Shorthorn*. 

Lynnore  Stock  Farm,  Brantford. 

F.  W.  Cockshuti 


Chester  White 

and  Poland  Chinas 

Choice  stock  of  either  sex,  both 
breeds,  by  Canada's  best  sires. 
Large  herd.    Moderate  prices. 

Geo.  G.  Gould,  R.R.  4,  Essex,  Ont. 


NEWCASTLE  TAM WORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS' 

For  immediate  sale:  2bu  Is  15  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  and  sired  by  Premier  Duke 
Several  bull  calves  from  6  weeks  to  4  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again,  roans 
and  reds;  deep  milking  strains.  3  Tamworth  boars  ready  for  service.  Sow  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Booking 
orders  for  April.  Wean  pigs  from  noted  prize  stock.  Prices  right.    Long  distance  phone. 

A.  A.  COLWILL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 


Young  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs 

Both  sexes,  from  prize  stock.  Prices 
moderate.    Express  prepaid. 
PAINE    BROS.,    Route   2,   Orillia,  Ontario 


TAMWORTHS 

Young  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boarc 
and  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  calves 
JOHN  W.  TODD  Corinth,  Ontario 


Tnvomcno'c  flr»lrlf»n  T»mwnrth«  Sired  by  such  boars  as  Clansman,  Hiawatha  Sylvestre 
inverUgie  S  UOiaen  lamWOrinS  20,20',  and  Morriston  im,  representing  the  best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  Young  stock  for  sale,  also  t  „     msj   c?      j    i      j   <-»  •.  • 

Clansman.  Booking  orders  for  the  spring  crop.  L.  HADDElN,  Box!264,  bunderland,  Ontario 


FEATHERSTON'Syo^hTres 

SEE  US  AT  THE  SHOWS 

Our  home  bred  sow 
herd  will  please  you 
and  the  pigs  we  are 
offering  from  these  are 
of  the  type  you  wiH 
like.  We  have  still  a 
few  bred  sows,  a  few 
young  boars  and  quite  a  number  of  litters — and  all 
priced  to  sell 

J.  K.  FEATHERSTON,  Streetsville,  Ont. 


LABELS 

Live-stock  Labels 
for  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  Manufac- 
tured by  the 
K  e  t  c  h  u  m  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Ltd.,  Box 
W1  A,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Farmer's  Advocate 
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Founded  18()bi 


The 

HEALTH  soap 


Lb.  21 


B 


ecome 


Inf 


orme< 


The  "Man  from  Missouri"  waits  to 
be  shown.  The  fore-sighted  man 
takes  steps  to  become  informed. 
Every  man  ought  to  be  "informed" 
on  the  subject  of  Life  Insurance — 
that  at  least  does  not  cost  him 
anything.  Simply  a  letter  to  us 
asking  for  literature  and  information. 

The  Great-West  Life  Assurance  Co. 

HEAD  OFFICE— WINNIPEG 


Northern  Ontario 

The  Great  Clay  Belt  of  Northern  Ontario  lies  one  degree  south  of  Winnipeg,  and  con- 
tains millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  fit  for  mixed  farming,  which  may  be  had  by  returned 
soldiers  and  sailors  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50  cents  per  acre. 

Information  required  by  intending  settlers  is  found  in  a  booklet  on  "Northern  Ontario," 
prepared  by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Honorable  Manning  Doherty,  and  may 
be  had  free  on  application.  Write: 

H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Coloniiation,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Our  School  Department. 


Incubation. 

A.  J.  Madill,  B.  A.,  Normal  School, 
Peterborough. 

Much  interest  has  been  taken,  of  late, 
in  poultry  and  in  egg  production.  During 
the  spring  months  we  are  setting  hens 
and  raising  chickens,  hence  it  is  a  good 
time  of  the  year  to  teach  a  lesson  on 
incubation. 

While  a  few  years  ago  most  of  the 
chickens  were  hatched  quite  late  in  the 
spring,  now,  many  of  them  are  being 
hatched  in  late  March  or  early  April, 
so  that  the  chickens  will  be  ready  for 
market  earlier  and  in  order  that  the 
pullets  will  begin  laying  in  the  late 
autumn  or  early  winter  when  the  price 
of  eggs  is  high. 

When  teaching  the  lesson,  mention 
first  the  two  general  methods  of  incuba- 
tion, the  natural  and  the  artificial. 
Under  the  heading,  Natural  Method, 
refer  to,  Setting  the  Hen,  developing 
and  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  follow- 
ing, briefly  indicated,  steps. 

1.  Select  the  hen.  The  hen  should  be 
of  a  breed  that  will  set,  or  a  hen  that 
is  likely  to  set.  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Brahmas,  or  other  American  or 
Asiatic  breeds  are  likely  to  be  batter  than 
Leghorns,  or  other  European  breeds  of 
more  nervous  temperament. 

2.  Select  the  nesting  place.  It  should 
be  away  from  other  hens  in  a  quiet  place 
where  the  hen  will  not  be  disturbed. 
If  where  others  are  laying,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  nest  capable  of  being 
closed  in.  An  ordinary  nest  or  box 
will  answer  well.  For  demonstration 
before  a  class  use  a  box  at  least  one  foot 
square  and  six  inches  deep. 

3.  Put  a  sod  or  earth  in  the  box,  (with 
the  grass  side  down.)  Fill  the  corners 
well.  The  hen  in  the  natural  condition 
often  hatches  eggs  on  the  ground  with 
excellent  results.  Moisture  is  provided 
by  the  earth,  it  becomes  slightly  warmed 
and  helps  to  retain  a  certain  amount  of 
heat.  Use  a  sack  or  bag,  folded,  to 
demonstrate. 

4.  Place  straw  on  the  sod.  Form 
the  nest  a  couple  of  inches  thick. 

5.  Put  china  or  other  temporary 
eggs  in  the  nest,  for  trial  of  the  hen 
for  a  day  or  two. 

6.  Dust  nest,  eggs  and  hen  with  insect 
powder — Some  good  lice-killer  sold  by 
poultry  supply  dealers  will  answer. 
Tansy  placed  in  the  nest  is  found  to  be 
valuable. 

7.  Put  hen  on  the  nest. — Preferably 
in  the  evening.  She  is  more  likely 
to  remain  on  the  nest  and  get  accustomed 
to  it  by  next  day. 

8.  Next  evening  take  away  the  china 
eggs  and  place  the  hatching  eggs  under 
the  hen.  These  should  be  good  hatch- 
able  eggs,  from  the  best  fowl,  uniform 
in  shape  and  size  and  fairly  large  for  the 
breed. 

9.  Provide  feed  and  water  for  the 
hen. — These  should  be  convenient  for  the 
hen  when  she  leaves  the  nest  about  once 
a  day  after  the  first  or  second  day,  until 
the  time  when  the  chickens  begin  to 
hatch,  when  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  her  remain  on  the  nest  until  all  the 
chickens  are  out. 

10.  — Remove  broken  eggs,  if  any. 
When  the  hen  is  off  the  nest  see  that  the 
nest  and  eggs  are  in  good  condition. 

11.  If  desirable,  remove  the  infertile 
eggs — Test  for  fertility  by  candling, 
i.  e.  holding  the  egg  between  you,  and  a 
light  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  opening 
slightly  smaller  than  an  egg.  If  several 
hens  are  set  at  the  same  time  it  might  be 
possible  after  removing  the  infertile  eggs, 
to  put  the  fertile  ones  under  fewer  hens 
and  thus  relieve  some  of  the  setters. 

12.  Let  hen  and  chickens  off  the 
nest  and  feed  young  chicks.  After  the 
chicks  are  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  old,  let  them  have  water, 
fine  grit,  and  some  hard  boiled  eggs, 
fine  oatmeal,  or  other  chick  feed,  and 
then  feed  carefully  for  a  few  days. 

Artificial  Incubation. 

The  ordinary  sources  of  heat  are 
lamps  and  electricity. 

If  an  incubator  can  be  obtained  for 
demonstration  purposes,  eggs  may  be 
put  in  and  the  teacher  and  pupils  attend 
to  it  and  the  eggs  while  the  process  of 


incubation  is  being  watched.  While  the 
incubator  may  be  kept  in  any  ordinary 
room,  better  results  are  likely  to  be 
obtained  by  having  it  in  a  place  where 
the  light  is  not  too  strong  and  where 
the  temperature  is  more  or  less  uniform, 
e.g.,  a  well-ventilated  cellar. 

Directions  for  running  are  usually 
given  with  the  incubators.  The  following; 
points  should  be  noted. — 

1.  Temperature  —  The  temperature 
should  be  kept  at  about  103°  F.  Ex- 
cept for  cooling,  the  temperature  should 
not  get  much  below  100°  for  any  long 
period. 

2.  Turning — Turn  about  twice  a  day. 
The  hen  turns  the  eggs  several  times  a 
day.  This  prevents  the  germ  from  ad- 
hering to  the  side  of  the  egg. 

3.  Cooling — Cool  once  a  day  after 
the  second  day.  The  length  of  time 
varies.  With  some  incubators  four  or 
five  minutes  a  day,  at  first,  is  sufficient, 
increasing  up  to  fifteen  or  eighteen 
minutes  until  about  the  eighteenth  day 
when  the  incubator  may  be  closed  until 
the  chickens  are  hatched.  The  air  cell 
increases  in  size  and  air  passes  in  and  out 
through  the  shell  as  the  eggs  are  cooled 
and  warmed. 

4.  Moisture — Keep  water  in  a  pan 
so  that  it  may  evaporate.  This  keeps 
eggs  from  becoming  too  dry  and  helps  to 
soften  the  shell. 

5.  Ventilation. — This  is  provided  for  in 
the  making  of  the  incubator.  Fresh 
air  is  necessary.  The  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  air  is  said  to  be  helpful  also,  acting 
with  the  moisture  in  aiding  the  chick  to 
get  out  of  the  shell  more  easily. 

6.  Testing —  Candling,  usually  twice, 
once  for  fertility  and  once  for  dead  germs 
is  advisable.  Test  may  be  made  about 
the  eighth  or  ninth  day  and  on  the 
fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  day.  In- 
fertile eggs  are  quite  clear.  These  and 
those  which  contain  dead  germs  may  be 
removed.  The  infertile  eggs  may  be 
hard  boiled  later,  and  used  for  feed  for 
the  young  chicks. 


Intensive  Gardening. 

When  preparing  for  the  school  garden 
would  it  not  be  well  to  lay  out  one  or  two 
projects  and  carry  them  through  as 
experiments.  Before  intensive  gardening 
can  be  conducted  pupils  and  teachers 
must  first  ascertain  the  nature  and  re- 
quirements of  the  soil  with  which  they 
are  working.  Perhaps  it  lacks  lime  or  is 
deficient  in  phosphoric  acid  or  potash. 
How  to  determine  the  requirements  of 
soil  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
that  can  be  taught.  The  following 
outline  of  experimental  work  might  suggest 
useful  problems  to  teachers: 

1.  — Have  two  plots  as  near  alike  a* 
possible.  On  one  apply  lime,  leaving 
the  other  unlimed.  Grow  the  same  kind 
of  crop  on  each  and  compare  results. 
This  will  reveal  the  abundance  or  absence 
of  lime  in  the  garden  soil. 

2.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  obtain 
a  small  amount  of  muriate  of  potash 
for  experimental  purposes,  fairly  good 
results  may  be  obtained  from  good 
hardwood  ashes  which  contain  a  small 
amount  of  potash.  They  also  contain 
lime  and  other  ■  mineral  matter  which 
tends  to  make  the  results  somewhat 
unreliable.  However,  if  the  limed  plot 
shows  no  improvement  over  the  unlimed 
plot  and  the  plot  with  ashes  is  superior 
to  the  plot  without  ashes  it  would  be 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  potash  contained 
in  the  ashes  proved  beneficial.  Muriate 
of  potash  would  be  superior  to  the  ashes 
for  a  potash  test  if  it  can  be  obtained, 

3.  The  soil  can  be  tested  as  regards 
its  phosphoric  acid  content  by  having 
similar  plots  treated  with  and  without 
bone  meal  or  acid  phosphate. 

The  most  valuable  tests  combine  these 
various  fertilizer  ingredients  in  the 
same  plots  but  such  an  experiment  is 
rather  complicated  and  requires  more 
land  than  could  be  spared  in  a  school 
garden.  Pupils  might  conduct  one  or 
all  the  experiments  indicated,  in  their 
home  gardens,  and  then  the  results  would 
be  interesting  to  the  parents  as  well. 
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The  season  for  tree  planting  is  not  yet  past — plant 
a  tree! 


Cleanliness  should  be  the  first  item  in  the  creed  of  the 
dairyman. 


Even  in  a  late  spring  it  pays  well  to  prepare  a  good 
seed -bed. 


Thorough  cultivation,  judicious  fertilizing  and  care- 
ful preparation  of  the  land  before  planting  reduce 
subsequent  costs  in  the  production  of  a  hoe  crop. 


It  pays  better  to  veal  the  male  calves  and  poorly- 
bred  heifers  than  feed  them  good  milk  that  can  be 
converted  into  cash  in  six  months  by  feeding  it  to  hogs. 


There  would  be  more  select  bacon  hogs  offered  if 
mare  were  finished  around  six  to  six  and  one-half  months 
of  age,  instead  of  being  held  for  further  and  excessive 
weight. 


The  prominence  given  to  baseball,  horse  races  and 
play  houses  in  the  daily  papers  is  a  reflection  of  the  minds 
of  the  people  who  read.  All  people  do  not  have  the 
same  tastes,  but  the  majority  rule. 


Many  people  would  be  better  able  to  enjoy  improved 
roads  if  their  own  farm  lanes  were  in  better  condition. 
It  would  take  only  a  short  time  to  disc  and  drag  the  lane 
so  that  it  could  be  easier  travelled. 


Make  sure  of  plenty  of  pasture  for  1922,  and  ample 
hay  for  the  coming  winter.  A  mixture  of  oats  and  sweet 
clover  sown  early  will  provide  pasture  this  summer  or, 
if  not  needed  for  such,  can  be  cut  for  hay. 


The  multiplicity  of  breeds  is  retarding  the  swine 
industry  and  making  it  extremely  diTcult  for  Canada 
to  get  a  sure  foothold  on  foreign  markets.  One  breed  is 
ample  so  long  as  we  get  the  right  type  and  feed  properly. 


When  the  Provincial  Treasurer  proclaims  a  surplus 
and  the  Opposition  turns  it  into  a  deficit,  what  do  the 
public  know  about  it?  It  has  been  customary  to  accept 
the  word  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer  and  let  it  go  at 
that. 


The  man  who  is  careless  with  implements  and  other 
things  about  the  farm  is  also  likely  to  be  careless  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  goods  he  sells.  Cleanliness  and  good 
work  is  easier  where  there  is  a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  is  in  its  place. 


Europe  still  believes  that  armament  is  a  protection, 
but  contentious  questions  are  being  settled  at  Genoa 
without  the  use  of  ammunition  or  the  spilling  of  blood. 
Surely,  Europeans  will  learn,  in  time,  that  there  is  a 
more  sane  and  humane  way  of  settling  disputes  than 
through  resort  to  arms. 


Plant  a  Tree! 

The  destruction  of  forest  and  shade  trees  from 
various  sources  goes  on  practically  unabated,  and  but 
few  trees  are  being  planted  to  replace  those  removed. 
The  seedlings  trying  to  force  their  heads  to  the  sunlight 
in  the  rapidly  thinning  woodlot  are  not  given  half  a 
chance  to  exist.  The  browsing  and  tramping  of  live 
stock  is  detrimental  to  the  existence  and  propagation 
of  the  forests.  There  are  substitutes  on  the  market  for 
lumber  and  wood,  but  nothing  has  as  yet  been  found 
to  equal  the  beauty  of  trees  in  the  landscape,  to  furnish 
as  satisfactory  shade,  or  to  prevent  the  eroding  effect 
of  wind  and  water.  Yet,  the  axe  is  ruthlessly  laid  to 
the  roots  of  the  trees  in  many  woodlots  that  are  left. 
From  an  economical  as  well  as  an  aesthetic  standpoint 
there  is  need  for  conservation  of  the  remaining  wood- 
lots  and  the  systematic  planting  of  trees.  True,  the 
planter  will  not  reap  the  full  benefit  of  his  labors,  but 
do  we  not  owe  something  to  future  generations?  We 
may  have  been  guilty  of  ruthlessly  destroying  a  heritage 
left  to  mankind;  then  why  not,  in  a  small  way,  make  up 
for  what  has  been  used  or  destroyed  by  planting  or 
protecting  the  remaining  woodlots.  To  the  agriculturist, 
standing  trees,  in  mass  or  along  fences  or  roadsides, 
have  a  cash  value  as  a  windbreak.  If  a  few  trees  were 
planted  on  every  farm  each  year  the  landscape  would 
soon  take  on  a  different  appearance.  Man  can  plant 
or  protect,  but  the  taking  root,  branching  out  and 
developing  into  a  large  tree  of  beauty  is  beyond  his 
power.    Joyce  Kilmer  said: 

"Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  Tree." 

The  trees  were  here  when  civilized  man  discovered 
the  country,  and  now  man  must  be  the  instrument  by 
which  the  forests  or  shade  trees  will  be  renewed. 

Before  the  leaves  are  out,  maples,  elms,  chestnuts, 
hickories,  butternuts,  etc.,  can  be  planted  in  a  block 
for  a  grove,  or  singly  along  the  road  or  fence  for  9hade. 
Plenty  of  earth  left  on  the  roots  when  dug,  the  roots 
set  a  little  deeper  in  the  new  ground  than  formerly, 
and  with  a  mulch  of  straw  to  keep  from  drying  out 
unduly  are  essentials  in  transferring  trees  from  one  place 
to  another.  Seedlings  of  many  varieties  are  being 
grown  by  the  Forestry  Department  for  distribution 
over  the  country,  especially  for  reforestation  purposes. 
It  is  high  time  that  Canadians  took  thought  regarding 
the  preservation  of  the  trees. 


Ontario  has  arrived  at  the  point  w7here  a  provincial 
road  system  is  essential,  but  Provincial  Highways  should 
not  be  built  faster  than  township  roads  can  be  improved 
and  brought  up  to  an  equivalent  standard.  Ontario 
should  have  a  vast  network  of  good  roads  serving  every 
class  and  industry  proportionately. 


Public  apathy  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  pay 
public  servants  a  reasonable  wage,  but  the  widespread 
enthusiasm  over  sport  and  picture  shows  enables  big 
operators  to  pay  one  star  a  salary  equal  to,  and  in  many 
cases  surpassing,  that  received  by  the  general  managers 
of  the  biggest  railroads  on  the  continent. 


Reports  Damaging  to  Sweet  Glover. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  use  of  sweet  clover 
as  a  pasture,  h*ay  and  silage  crop  has  increased  in  a 
surprising  fashion,  and  there  are  now  whole  districts 
where  this  crop  is  to  be  found  on  almost  every  farm. 
Along  w.'th  this  increased  use,  however,  there  have  come 
a  great  many  complaints  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of 
this  crop  on  the  cattle  to  which  it  is  fed  and  on  the  milk 
which  these  cattle  produce.  As  our  readers  know, 
sweet-clover  has  been  grown  on  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
farm  for  several  years  and  since  we  have,  as  yet,  noticed 
no  injurious  effects  from  a  judicious  use  of  this  crop, 
we  would  be  very  sorry  to  know  that  the  crop  is  one 
that  cannot  be  used  with  safety  by  farmers.  The 
complaints  which  have  been  reaching  this  offce  and 
which  we  have  heard  of  in  various  parts  of  the  Province 
have,  however,  been  so  serious  that  they  demand  in- 
vestigation and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College 
and  the  field  officers  of  the  Department,  are  looking 
into  this  question,  both  with  regard  to  the  deaths  of 
animals  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  effects  of 
sweet  clover  as  a  p*art  of  the  ration  and  as  to  the 
effect  of  sweet  clover  upon  the  milk  produced  on  dairy 
farms  where  sweet  clover  is  fed.  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  proposes  to  keep  in  touch  with  this  matter 
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and  to  make  such  investigations  on  the  farms  of  Ontario 
as  time  and  circumstances  will  permit,  in  order  to  give 
our  readers  the  most  reliable  information  we  can 
obtain. 

There  have  been  numerous  fatalities  following 
operations,  such  as  dehorning  and  castrating,  for  which 
sweet-clover  hay  and  sweet-clover  silage  are  held 
responsible.  There  have  also  been  casualties  said  to 
be  due  to  the  preponderance  of  sweet-clover  hay  or 
silage  in  the  ration  and  where  no  operations  had  been 
performed.  These  results  alleged  to  be  due  to  sweet 
clover  seem  strange  indeed,  inasmuch  as  it  has  now  been 
fed  for  several  years  as  pasture,  hay  and  silage  with 
practically  no  untoward  results  until  the  season  just 
past. 

In  another  column  of  this  issue  will  be  found  a  short 
article  dealing  with  the  effect  of  sweet  clover  upon  the 
quality  of  milk,  which  is  the  result  of  a  special  trip  to 
the  Woodstock  district  made  by  one  of  our  Editors. 
The  information  in  this  article  we  do  not  regard  as 
complete,  but  it  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  dairy- 
men need  not  be  alarmed  that  they  must  give  up  the 
growing  of  this  crop  if  they  will  use  it  intelligently  in 
feeding  and  will  take  the  best  care  of  their  milk.  This 
good  care  should  be  taken,  in  any  event,  and  it  is  a 
notable  feature  of  the  evidence  so  far  that  those  who 
have  had  the  least  trouble  have  been  those  who  habitually 
take  the  greatest  care  to  keep  their  milk  sweet  and  cool. 
There  is,  as  yet,  nothing  definite  from  any  source  to 
report,  but  we  hope  in  our  next  issue  to  give  the  result^ 
of  further  investigations  we  are  making  in  regard  to 
the  effect  on  animals  and  on  the  milk  produced. 


Experiment  Stations  Should 
Establish  Bacon  Type. 

Market  quotations  almost  weekly  give  ample  evidence 
as  to  what  happens  in  Canada  immediately  the  per- 
centage of  hogs  offered  go  too  strongly  to  the  lard  or 
fat-hog  type.  Surpluses  of  bacon  hogs  are  reflected  by 
cuts  amounting  to  comparatively  small  amounts, 
except  during  the  heavy  offering  in  the  fall.  However, 
when  bacon  hogs  sell  for  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  a  hundred  above  fat,  corn-fed  hogs,  on  the 
Montreal  market,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  demand 
for  the  thick-smooth  hog  is  limited,  and  that  the  outlet 
for  any  surplus  of  this  type-is  practically  non-existent. 

From  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent.,  perhaps,  of  the  hogs 
offered  in  Ontario  will  grade  select  bacon,  but  less  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  in  Western  Canada  can  be 
squeezed  into  that  class.  We  are  already  producing 
too  many  of  the  thick-smooth  kind  for  our  domestic 
market.  There  is  a  section  in  South-western  Ontario, 
embracing  the  Counties  of  Essex  and  Kent,  where  it 
is  felt  that  hogs  which  will  probably  grade  "thick- 
smooth"  are  most  profitable.  The  growers  there, 
however,  have  an  open  mind  in  regard  to  the  matter 
They  are  willing  to  be  convinced  that  strictly  bacon  hogs 
are  more  profitable  if  carefully-conducted  investigations 
and  experiments  can  substantiate  that  claim.  Results 
of  feeding  tests  at  the  new  Experimental  Farm,  at 
Ridgetown,  will  consequently  be  followed  with  much 
interest. 

Canada  is  cursed  with  a  multiplicity  of  breeds. 
We  shall  never  get  as  far  ahead  in  bacon  production 
as  we  should  until  we  eliminate  half  a  dozen  of  our  breeds 
.and  focus  on  one  kind  of  hog.  This  is  what  has  happened 
in  other  bacon-producing  countries.  Denmark  has  the 
Landrace  type  upon  which  imported  Yorkshire  boars 
have  been  used  for  purposes  of  improvement.  In  time 
everything  but  the  Landrace  will  be  eliminated. 

It  would  be  of  immense  value  to  Canada  if  all  the 
experiment  stations,  agricultural  colleges,  and  other 
public  institutions  would  immediately  start  a  hog-feedini; 
and  hog-type  experiment.  They  should  take  every 
breed  represented  to  have  bacon  qualities,  feed  theui 
similarly,  give  them  all  the  same  attention,  and  then 
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and  shipping  facilities  become  improved,  Canada 
should  be  able  to  establish  herself  on  the  British  market 
with  chilled  or  hung  meat.  The  present  volume  of 
unfinished  cattle  railed  eastward  ii,  perhaps,  only  the 
forerunner  of  a  still  greater  development  in  years  to 
come.  Government  policies  should  take  cognizance  of  it 
and  foster  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the  move- 
ment and  finishing  of  Canadian  reared  cattle  w  ithin  the 
boundaries  of  Canada. 
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THE  WILLIAM  WELD  COMPANY  (Limited). 

London.  Canada 


have  them  slaughtered  under  the  inspection  of  a  com- 
petent committee  made  up  of  packers,  producers  and 
Government  off  cials.  Accurate  records  should  be  kept 
regarding  feeds  required  to  produce  a  hundred  pounds 
of  gain,  ages  at  which  the  various  breeds  mature  for 
marketing  purposes,  and  all  other  details  in  connection 
with  production.  The  slaughtering  test  would  be  the 
crucial  one,  however,  and  the  report  of  this  committee 
which  would  pass  upon  the  hogs  produced  at  the  various 
institutions  would  be  conclusive  enough  to  be  final. 
Information  of  this  kind  would  be  valuable  to  producers, 
and  it  would  certainly  eliminate  a  great  many  of  the 
breeds  and  crosses  from  which  hog  growers  are  now 
trying  to  produce  bacon  hogs. 


A  Significant  Movement  of  Cattle. 

Ontario  farmers  are  this  year  getting  a  large  supply 
of  feeder  cattle  from  Western  Canada.  This  movement 
has  been  going  on  for  years,  but  the  demand  in  Ontario 
in  1922  is  being  met  largely  from  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
This  is  not  the  natural  outlet,  perhaps,  for  cattle  pro- 
duced in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta.  After 
all  is  said  and  done,  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  stock  yards 
are  the  natural  outlets,  but  the  tariff  barrier  has  diverted 
the  flow  eastward.  No  one  at  present  knows  how 
long  the  prohibitive  tariff- will  be  in  effect.  If  it  is 
permanent  there  will  continue  to  be  an  increasing  number 
of  Western  Canada  cattle  railed  eastward.  Western 
larmersare  realizing  that  they  cannot  continue  to  farm 
without  live  stock,  and  the  output  of  cattle  will  un- 
doubtedly increase.  Provided  United  States  tariffs 
remain  practically  prohibitive,  there  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  large  volume  of  two  and  three-year-old  unfinished 
cattle  moving  eastward  into  Ontario.  This  may  not  be 
the  most  profitable  disposition  of  Western  cattle,  but 
it  will  help  materially  to  swell  railroad  revenues,  and 
the  railroads  should,  in  turn,  establish  very  reasonable 
tariffs  to  make  this  movement  of  cattle  as  profitable  as 
possible.  Ontario  should  aim  to  become  a  great 
finishing  ground  for  her  own  and  for  prairie-raised  stock. 

The  finished  cattle  would  be  near  the  abattoirs  or 
|K>ints  of  shipment  to  the  Old  Country,  and  whether 
the  embargo  is  removed  or  not  there  cannot  fail  to  be 
an  increasing  volume  of  live  and  dressed  product  going 
overseas.    If  store  cattle  cannot  be  shipped,  finished 

at  tie  on  hoof  will  be  exported,  and  as  time  goes  on 


Nature's  Diary. 

by  a.  brooker  klugh,  m.  a. 
Fairy  Shrimps. 
At  this  time  of  year  in  temporary  pools  in  many 
localities  in  Canada  from  Quebec  to  Alberta  and  the 
Yukon  one  may  find  a  very  interesting  little  animal — 
the  Fairy  Shrimp,  Eubranchipus  gelidus.  This  species 
is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  when  full  grown 
and  is  almost  transparent,  with  more  or  less  orange, 
blue  or  brown  coloration  which  is  most  marked  in  the 
females.  It  is  so  transparent  that  the  internal  organs 
can  be  readily  seen  with  a  pocket  lens.  The  long  slender 
heart  extends  through  nearly  all  the  segments  of  the 
trunk  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  a  pair  of  openings 
into  the  heart  (the  ostia)  can  be  seen  in  each  segment. 
The  alimentary  canal  is  conspicuous  because  of  the  food 
jt  contains  and  stretches  from  the  mouth  to  the  end  of 
the  tail  as  an  almost  uniform  tube.  The  cephalic 
ganglion  ("brain")  and  the  ganglia  of  the  nervous 
system  are  less  conspicuous,  but  can  be  made  out. 
The  head  of  the  Fairy  Shrimp  has  two  pairs  of  antenna? 
("feelers"),  the  first  pair  short  and  slender,  the  second 
pair  longer  and  stouter  and  very  greatly  developed  in 
the  male.  At  the  front  of  the  head  is  a  small,  single, 
median  eye,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  head  are  the  two 
large  composite  eyes  on  short  movable  stalks.  The 
mouth,  with  its  various  appendages  for  seizing  and 
masticating  food,  is  on  the  under  side  of  the  head, 
and  on  the  under  side  of  the  trunk  are  a  number  of 
pairs  of  flattened,  hairy  legs,  which  moving  consecutively 
with  a  wave-like  motion,  propel  the  animal  through  the 
water. 


A  Fairy  Shrimp. 

The  Fairy  Shrimps  usually  swim  on  their  backs, 
though  they  can  also  swim  with  the  back  uppermost, 
and  they  feed  on  suspended  organic  debris,  diatoms, 
minute  algae  and  protozoans,  which  are  collected  in  the 
groove  between  the  forward  pairs  of  legs  and  driven 
forward  to  the  mouth  by  the  action  of  the  bases  of  these 
legs,  '  > 

The  eggs,  which  usually  number  about  a  dozen, 
are  carried  for  a  time  in  the  brood-sac  of  the  female 
and  are  then  extruded.  These  eggs  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dried-up  pools  through  the  summer  and  winter 
and  hatch  when  the  pools  are  re-filled  by  the  melting 
snows  and  the  rains  of  the  following  spriVig.  The  egg 
hatches  into  a  larval  form  known  as  the  metanauplius, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  pin-head  and  is  usually  red 
in  color  and  oval  in  shape.  This  metanauplius  has  a 
pair  of  small  first  antennae  and  a  pair  of  large  second 
antennae  which  function  as  swimming  organs.  It 
grows  rapidly  in  size  and  develops  the  various  pairs  of 
appendages  gradually.  Later  a  short  and  clumsy  tail 
appears  and  after  some  moults  moret  it  takes  on  the 
appearance  of  the  adult,  the  legs  becoming  fully  de- 
veloped, the  second  antennae  being  reduced  in  size  and 
losing  their  locomotory  function,  and  the  long  slender 
tail  appearing. 

The  young  Fairy  Shrimps  are  found  in  the  pools 
almost  as  soon  as  these  are  formed  in  the  spring  and  if 
the  pools  dry  up  early  the  adults  are  present  until  this 
occurs.  If  the  spring  is  wet  and  the  pools  remain  for 
a  long  time  the  Fairy  Shrimps  may  be  found  throughout 
May  and  into  early  June,  but  they'then  die  off,  and  only 
the  eggs  are  left  to  carry  the  species  over  to  the  following 
year. 

The  distribution  of  the  Fairy  Shrimps  is  peculiar. 
In  some  localities  they  occur  in  large  numbers  and  in  a 
great  many  pools,  though  in  all  localities  one  pool  may 
be  swarming  with  them  and  another  pool  a  few  yards 
away  may  contain  none  at  all.  In  many  localities  they 
do  not  seem  to  occur,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  map 
their  exact  distribution  in  Canada  because  it  is  only 
here  and  there  that  we  have  nature  students  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  minute  animals  which  live  in  our 
fresh  waters. 


Dairymen  who  are  the  first  to  turn  their  cows  out  on 
grass  in  the  spring  are  often  those  who  suffer  most  in 
the  hot  weather  as  a  result  of  the  drying  up  of  pastures. 
Cows  turned  out  too  early  only  destroy  the  pasture 
and  do  not  get  much  nourishment  from  the  grass  they 
eat. 


Founded  1866 

The  Importance  of  Township 
Roads. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  provincial 
highways  and  other  roads.  We  are  told  that  the 
provincial  highways  are  costing  $50,000  a  mile  to  build 
and  then  there  is  needed  somewhere  between  one  and 
two  thousand  dollars  a  mile  a  year  for  maintenance. 
Our  Provincial  Treasurer  informs  us  that  this  is  being 
paid  for  out  of  the  revenue  derived  from  motor  vehicle 
licenses.  Still  we  believe  it  is  paid  partly  by  Federal 
and  Provincial  Governments,  and  then  a  percentage 
contributed  by  cities  and  also  counties  through  which 
these  roads  run.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  paid  by  the 
people. 

Now,  where  are  these  highways  being  built?  Is  it 
not  on  main  roads  leading  from  one  city  or  town  to 
another,  and  is  this  not  in  line  with  the  railroads? 
And  they  are  the  concerns  that  have  swallowed  up  a 
lot  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  the  past.  These  high- 
ways are  being  built  so  as  to  help  take  traffic  from  the 
railroads,  and  what  will  be  the  outcome?  The  upkeep 
of  both  highways  and  railroads  is  sure  to  be  a  loosing 
game  to  the  country. 

Let  us  turn  to  our  township  roads,  over  which  the 
bulk  of  the  stuff  must  be  drawn,  to  supply  the  tonnage 
for  the  railroads  and  highways.  In  what  condition  do 
we  find  these  roads?  Just  a  couple  of  incidents  of  the 
past  month  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  condition  of  town- 
ship roads  in  these  parts. 

A  man  has  500  three-inch  tile  on  his  load.  When 
he  turns  off  the  main  road  he  finds  he  has  to  take  off 
200;  and  then  has  to  stop  and  rest  his  horses  every 
twenty  rods,  and  finally  gets  home  with  not  a  dry 
hair  on  them.  Another  man  with  1,400  pounds  of  hay 
had  to  rest  his  horses  just  as  often  and  the  sweat  did 
not  drop  off  his  team;  it  ran  off  in  a  stream.  The  first 
team  weighed  around  2,400  pounds  and  had  been  used 
to  work  all  winter.  The  second  team  weighed  3,200 
pounds  but  had  not  done  much  work. 

For  comparison,  what  difference  is  there  between 
bonusing  and  protecting  a  few  manufacturing  concerns 
at  the  expense  of  the  many  and  building  highways  for 
a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many?  What  good  is  a 
Provincial  Highway  to  a  man  three  miles  from  it,  if 
300  tile  is  all  he  can  draw  over  that  three  miles  to  it. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  my  way  of  looking  at  it,  but  this 
highway  policy  looks  to  me  like  a  farce  where  the 
owner  with  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  tiles  the  front 
two  fields,  draws  all  his  manure  on  to  them  an  1  looks 
after  them  well.  With  the  balance  of  the  farm  he  does 
what  one  would  say,  "messes  about  a  bit,"  to  get  what 
he  could  to  put  on  the  front  two.  It  is  favoring  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  mmy.  Herein  is  where  wa 
find  waste  places  and  overhead  charges. 

Lest  I  should  stop  here  after  criticizing  and  bs 
like  our  men  at  parliament  and  offer  no  better  solution 
to  the  problem,  I  will  go  a  little  further.  The  township 
in  which  I  live  has  a  frontage  on  the  Provincial  High- 
way of  eight  and  three-quarter  miles.  To  make  easy 
calculating  we  will  say  eight  miles.  Eight  miles  of 
Provincial  Highway  at  $50,000  a  mile  is  $400,000. 
Half  of  this  is  $200,000,  as  the  townships  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Highway  would  be  entitled  to  half.  This 
township  has  around  160  miles  of  road  in  and  around  it. 
Give  us  $1,000  a  mile  for  building  roads  through  our 
township  and  the  balance  of  the  $200,000  for  main- 
tenance and  we  will  have  roads  second  to  none  in  the 
Province.  And  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  many;  for 
even  on  these  back  roads  there  are  plenty  of  cars  owned. 
Perth  Co.,  Ont.  S.  M. 


Objects  to  Sweet  Glover  Silage. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  noticed  an  article  in  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
dated  March  23,  written  by  Principal  W.  J.  Bell  and 
E.  H.  Hampson,  of  Kemptville  Agricultural  School,  on 
experiments  with  sweet  clover.  Having  had  consider- 
able experience  in  growing  sweet  clover,  I  was  quite 
interested.  I  can  quite  agree  with  these  gentlemen  as 
far  as  hay,  pasture  and  soil-building  go,  but  for  silage 
purposes  I  draw  the  line.  I  put  six  acres  in  my  silo  in 
June  last  and  then  in  the  fall  refilled  with  corn.  I  was 
through  feeding  the  corn  about  February  1  and  started 
on  sweet  clover.  I  found  the  clover  had  kept  perfectly 
as  far  as  I  could  see.  My  cattle  would  scarcely  eat  it 
at  all,  at  first,  but  I  thought  they  would  soon  get  used 
to  it  and  do  better.  I  am  still  feeding  it  with  some 
improvement,  but  they  are  still  throwing  some  of  it 
out  of  their  mangers  and  do  not  relish  it.  I  consider  it 
does  not  compare  with  good  corn  silage.  I  intend  to 
plow  mine  down  this  year  and  put  in  the  old  reliable 
corn.  i 

Another  reason  I  have  for  not  putting  the  clover  in 
the  silo  is  that  in  putting  it  in  so  early  in  the  season 
the  heat  is  all  out  of  it  when  cold  weather  comes,  and 
as  it  packs  very  hard  and  is  so  moist,  I  fear  it  would 
almost  freeze  solid  if  we  had  a  very  severe  winter. 
The  weather  has  been  very  mild  since  February  1,  and 
at  times,  even  then,  I  could  scarcely  use  the  frozen  silage 
fast  enough  by  thawing  in  the  stable  to  keep  ahead  of  it. 
Had  it  been  as  cold  as  some  winters  I  would  have 
been  beaten  entirely.  My  advice  is  for  farmers  to 
leave  it  alone  for  the  silo  and  stay  with  the  corn. 
Ontario  Co.,  Ont.  R.  J.  Luke. 


May  4,  1922 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Producing  and 


Bacon  Hogs. 


DURING  an  eventful  conference  held  in  Ottawa, 
on  November  2  and  3  of  last  year,  producers, 
Government  and  packers  entered  into  a  covenent 
.  to  establish  a  system  of  hog  grading  in  Canada.  They 
furthermore  agreed  upon  certain  standards  and  a 
premium  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  select  bacon  hog.  Hog 
grading  and  payment  according  to  quality  was  to 
begin  on  May  1  of  this  year,  but  the  time  proved  too 
brief  in  which  to  obtain  and  train  official  graders  and 
i  he  intention  is,  we  understand,  to  have  everything 
ready  for  hog  grading  by  the  beginning  of  June.  The 
arrangements  made  at  Ottawa  do  not  provide  for 
official  grading  at  country  points,  and  the  Live  Stock 
Branch  have  not  yet  announced  the  details  of  the 
s.ystem  to  be  applied;  in  any  case  producers  should 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  standards  adopted  and 
be  in  a  position  to  classify  their  own  product  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy.  A  definite  range  of  weights, 
which  will  decide  to  a  large  extent  the  grades  into  which 
various  classes  of  hogs  will  go,  simplifies  the  matter 
considerably;  and  the  only  two  grades  where  con- 
troversy is  likely  to  arise  is  between  "select  bacon  hogs" 
paid  the  "thick-smooth."  The  same  range  of  weights 
i-  applied  to  both,  and  the  deciding  factors  are  type  and 
conformation. 

Standard  Grades. 
The  following  standard  grades  were  accepted  as  a 
classification  that  would  be  most  conducive  to  the 
upbuilding  of  an  export  business  and  at  the  same  time 
adequately  meet  the  requirements  of  the  domestic 
trade. 

Select  Bacon  Hogs— Weight,  160  to  210  lbs. 
fowl  and  shoulder  light  and  smooth;  back  from  neck 
to  tail  evenly  fleshed;  side  long,  medium  depth,  dropping 
straight  from  back,  ham  full,  good  general  finish,  no 
excess  fat. 

Thick-Smooth  Hogs. — Weight,  160  to  210  lbs. 
Not  conforming  to  Wiltshire  standard  but  of  smooth 
fleshing  and  finish. 

Heavies— Weight,  210  to  260  lbs.  Any  type  of 
smooth  fleshing  and  finish. 

Extra  Heavies. — Weight  over  260  lbs.  Any  type 
of  smooth  fleshing  and  finish. 

Shop  Hogs.— Weight,  120  to  160  lbs.  Any  type  of 
smooth  conformation  and  "finished." 

Lights  and  Feeders. — Weight,  160  lbs.  and  under. 
Any  type  of  smooth  conformation  and  "unfinished." 

Roughs. — Of  rough  conformation, 
any  weight. 

Sows. — All  females  that  have  raised 
one  or  more  litters.  No.  1. — Sows  of 
smooth  finish  and  smooth  underline  "up 
to  350  lbs.    No.  2.— All  other  sows. 

Stags. — -Hogs  that  have  been 
castrated  and  are  well  healed  before 
being  offered  for  sale. 

The  select  bacon  hogs  are  to 
command  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent, 
over  the  thick-smooth,  and  it  is 
possible  that  competition  on  the  mar- 
ket will  ensure  even  a  greater  recog- 
nition of  superiority,  at  times.  The 
stability  of  the  market  depends  on  the 
vxport  trade,  and  it  will  pay  producers 
to  breed  and  feed  with  the  select  bacon 
hog  in  view. 

The  weights  mentioned  are  the 
weights  at  the  market.  There  is  some 
shrinkage  during  shipment,  and  it  was  mentioned  at  the 
conference  that  160  to  210  pounds  at  the  market  would 
be  equivalent  to  170  to  220  pounds  at  the  producer's 
place.  This  difference  is  rather  extreme,  as  hogs 
carefully  shipped  and  only  railed  short  distances  will 
not  shrink  10  pounds.  However,  the  shrinkage  will 
allow  a  margin  of  a  few  pounds,  but  producers  will  not 
be  safe  in  taking  many  chances  if  they  are  determined 
to  have  their  hogs  classified  as  select. 

The  difference  between  the  select-bacon  and  thick- 
smooth  type  of  hog  will  be  outstanding  in  most  cases, 
but,  of  course,  there  will 
be  occasions  when  doubt 
will  arise.  The  description 
of  a  Wiltshire  bacon  hog, 
as  given  by  Professor  G. 
E.  Day,  in  "Profitable 
Swine  Husbandry,"  will 
help  producers  to  fix  the- 
real  bacon  type  in  their 
minds,  and  assist  them  in 
classifying  their  own  pro- 
duct according  to  the 
established  standards,  as 
well  as  in  choosing  breed- 
ing stock.  Prof.  Day's 
description  follow  : 

In  form,  the  bacon 
type  of  hog  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  lard  type. 
It  is  longer  in  the  leg  and 
body,  has  less  thickness 
and  depth  of  body,  and 
is  lighter  in  the 
shoulder,  neck  and  jowl. 
The  hog  should  be  long 


Winning  Sides  at  a  Winter  Fair. 

from  the  back  of  the  shoulder  to  the  ham,  but  com- 
paratively short  from  the  back  of  the  shoulder  to  the 
snout.  Along  with  length,  however,  the  hog  must  have 
sufficient  depth  and  thickness  to  denote  constitution. 
No  matter  how  long  in  body  it  may  be,  if  it  has  long, 
coarse  legs,  and  a  narrow,  cramped  chest,  it  is  an  unde- 
sirable type  to  breed  from.  A  trim  belly  is  desirable, 
because  the  belly  meat  is  cheaper  than  the  uppar  part 
of  the  side. 

A  fine,  smooth  coat  of  hair  denotes  thriftiness  and 
good  quality  of  flesh.  Wrinkles  on  the  skin,  if  at  all 
marked,    indicate    coarse-grained    flesh.    Softness  or 


Two  Winners  in  a  Bacon  Class. 

flabbiness  of  flesh  denotes  too  much  fat  in  proportion 
to  lean.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
handling  qualities  of  a  finished  bacon  hog  and  a  finished 
lard  hog,  the  former  being  much  firmer  to  the  touch. 
The  bacon  type  of  hog  has  heavier  bone  than  the  fat 
or  lard  type,  but  very  coarse,  puffy-looking  bone  denotes 
poor  quality  of  flesh  and  is  often  associated  with  poor 
feeding  qualities.  Though  the  bone  is  fairly  heavy,  the 
legs  should  present  a  clean-cut  appearance. 

The  jowl  has  very  little  market  value.  A  heavy 
jowl  denotes  a  tendency  to  put  on  too  much  fat.  Good 


Good  Pasturage  Cheapens  Production  and  Maintains  Health. 


width  of  jowl  is  desirable  from  a  feeder's  standpoint, 
but  it  should  be  very  trim  and  neat. 

A  long,  scrawny  neck  indicates  weak  constitution 
and  slow  feeding  qualities.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
short,  thick  neck  with  an  arch,  or  crest  of  fat  on  top, 
such  as  is  commended  in  the  fat  hog,  will  cause  the 
side  of  bacon  to  be  heavy  at  the  shoulder  and  neck  end, 
and  this  is  the  cheap  end  of  a  side  of  bacon.  The  neck 
should  be  of  only  medium  length,  and  should  possess 
no  tendency  to  arch  on  top. 

The  shoulder  of  the  bacon  hog  is  somewhat  upright, 
making  the  animal  comparatively  short  from  the  back 
ol  the  shoulder  to  the  snout,  but  long  from  the  back  of 
the  shoulder  to  the  rump.  The  shoulder  is  a  cheap  part, 
and,  therefore,  should  be  rather  light.  It  should  be 
very  compact  over  the  top,  should  be  no  wider  than  the 
back,  and  should  blend  smoothly  into  the  body  at  all 
points. 

The  back  carries  the  most  valuable  meat,  but  it 
should  not  be  wide,  because  a  wide  back  invariably 
carries  too  much  fat  for  a  Wiltshire  side.  It  should 
possess  medium  width,  and  should  carry  its  width 
evenly  throughout.  The  top  line  should  be  slightly 
arched,  the  highest  point  being  over  the  loin. 

The  loin  is  the  most  valuable  cut  in  a  Wiltshire  side, 
and  should  be  as  wide  as  the  rest  of  the  back,  full, 
strong,  and  well  packed  with  flesh. 

The  spring  of  rib  of  a  bacon  hog  is  very  character- 
istic. It  should  spring  out  boldly  from  the  backbone, 
then  turn  sharply  and  drop  in  an  almost  vertical 
direction,  giving  a  flat,  straight  side. 

From  a  packer's  standpoint,  a  bacon  hog  cannot 
have  too  long  a  side,  but  the  breeder  must  exercise  care 
that  he  does  not  secure  this  extreme  length  at  the 
expense  of  constitution.  It  is  well  to  avoid  extremes 
of  all  good  kinds.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  however, 
that  the  hog  should  have  good  length  of  side,  much 
more  than  is  found  in  the  fat  type. 

The  rump  affords  a  valuable  cut,  but  a  flat,  broad 
rump  indicates  the  presence  of  too  much  fat.  The 
rump  should  be  the  same  width  as  the  back,  should  be 
very  smooth,  and  slightly  rounded  from  side  to  side  over 
the  top. 

Great,  broad,  bulging  hams  are  not  wanted  on  the 
bacon  hog.    Such  hams  carry  too  much  fat,  and  re- 
quire severe  trimming  in  preparing  the  side  of  bacon 
for  market.    The  ham  of  the  bacon  hog  is  smooth  and 
firm,  and  tapers  toward  the  hock. 
The  %  flesh    should    be    carried  well 
around  the  bone,  leaving  no  bareness 
of  bone  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 

Heavies,  Shop-Hogs  and  Feeders. 
The  scales  will  decide  the  matter 
of    "heavies"    and  "extra-heavies," 
which  will.be  largely  a  class  of  hogs 
that  have  been  fed  too  long.  "Shop- 
hogs"  will  be  made  up,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  young  pigs  carrying  a  large 
percentage  of  lard-hog  blood  which  are 
usually  "finished,"  as  far  as  fleshing 
is  concerned,  at  three,  four  or  five 
months  old,  when  well  fed.    The  class 
was  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  this 
type  and  to  meet  market  requirement. 
Montreal  has  a  large  demand  for  the 
shop-hog,  and  this  market  was  held 
uppermost  in  mind  when  this  particular 
class  was  considered.    "Lights  and  feeders,"  as  seen 
on  the  stock  yards,  will  be  largely  of  the  bacon  breeds. 
Lard  hogs,  weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of  140  to  160 
pounds,  usually  have  a  finished  appearance,  especially 
when  they  have  been  reasonably  well  fed,  and  would 
naturally  classify  as  "shop-hogs."    Nevertheless,  there 
will  be,  as  in  the  past,  a  trade  in  "lights  and  feeders" 
purchased  for  the  purpose  of  further  feeding,  but  this 
class  should  present  no  difficulties  to  the  amateur  grader. 

How  to  Produce  Selects. 

The  fundamental  fac- 
tor in  producing  select 
bacon  hogs  is  the  breed- 
ing. One  cannot  expect 
to  take  any  type  or  breed 
of  hog  and  produce  first- 
class  Wiltshire  market 
stock.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  obtain  breeding 
stock  of  the  best  bacon 
type  available;  watch  the 
judging  at  exhibitions  and 
choose  not  only  bacon 
breed  but  a  strain  within 
the  breed  that  gives  the 
desired  results. 

The  next  important 
factor  is  the  feeding. 
Producers  should  keep 
weights  in  -  mind  and 
strive  to  have  their  hogs 
finished  at  the  210-pound 
mark.  Further  feeding 
and  greater  weight  will 
Continued  on  page  628. 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


What  Springtime  Brings  the  Stock- 
man. 

The  springtime  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  every- 
one, brings  added  labors  and  responsibilities  to  the 
stockman.  It  is  the  season  when  the  herds  and  flocks 
are  showing  increase,  and  it  is  important  that  both  dam 
and  progeny  receive  proper  attention  to  insure  health 
and  thriftiness.  The  springtime  also  brings  a  change 
from  dry  feeding  to  fresh  green  grass,  and  unless  care 
is  exercised  the  change  is  attended  with  some  risk.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  losses  to  occur  from  stoppage 
of  the  digestive  organs,  owing  to  the  animal  overloading 
on  dry  grass.  Then  there  are  digestive  troubles  arising 
from  consuming  too  much  of  the  soft,  green  clovers  or 
grasses. 

With  the  rush  of  spring  work  a  farmer's  time  is 
fully  occupied,  and  oftentimes  first  symptoms  of  trouble 
or  distress  in  the  herd  or  flock  pass  unnoticed.  Very 
often  sickness  which  responds  readily  if  taken  in  time, 
does  not  yield  readily  to  treatment  once  it  gains  a  hold 
on  the  system.  Some  men  have  their  eye  trained  to 
quickly  detect  trouble  and  are  sufficiently  well  posted 
on  animal  anatomy  and  diseases  to  diagnose  and  give 
treatment;  others  do  not  notice  anything  wrong  until 
the  animal  is  very  sick. 

The  real  stockman,  be  he  owner,  son  or  hired  man, 
finds  music  in  the  bleating  of  the  lamb,  the  bawl  of  the 
calf,  the  whinneying  of  colts,  or  the  grunting  of  the  pigs. 
To  him  an  extra  hour  in  the  evening,  or  the  midnight 
call  to  relieve  suffering  in  the  stable,  is  freely  given. 
On  too  many  farms  the  ear  is  not  attune  to  the  call  of 
the  animals,  nor  is  the  eye  trained  to  detect  the  first 
symptoms  of  distress.  As  a  result,  there  is  loss  in  the 
stable  and  paddock  from  sheer  neglect. 

Some  seasons  there  is  more  trouble  than  others. 
Even  though  the  animals  have  been  cared  for  as  usual, 
the  cows  seem  to  have  difficulty  in  calving,  the  young 
lambs  are  weak,  and  the  litter  is  reduced  from  a  dozen 
or  more  to  four  or  five.  There  is  a  cause  for  every 
effect.  The  season  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Probably  the  feed  was  not  of  as  good  quality.  Owing 
to  bad  weather  the  dams  may  not  have  been  given 
sufficient  exercise,  and  if  the  weather  happens  to  be 
cold  at  time  of  parturition  the  young  things  may  be- 
come chilled  and  thus  do  not  get  a  fair  start  in  the  battle 
of  life.  If  the  attendant  is  on  hand  he  can  do  much  to 
prevent  or  forestall  trouble. 

Difficulties  at  Time  of  and  After  Calving. 
On  the  average  farm  cattle  are  the  most  important 
class  of  stock  kept.  They  are  subject  to  numerous 
disorders  which  mitigate  against  increase  of  the  herd. 
Some  of  these  are  constitutional  and  are  difficult  to 
overcome;  others  are  physical  and  respond  to  care. 
The  over-fat  or  very  thin  cow  is  more  liable  to  have 
difficulty  at  parturition  than  the  one  just  in  good  con- 
dition, and  then  the  progeny  is  not  likely  to  be  as  strong. 
The  cow  should  be  kept  thrifty  and  fed  a  succulent  ra- 
tion Constipation  previous  to  calving  is  not  a  satis- 
factory condition,  and  the  giving  of  salts  to  relieve  it  is 
sometimes  attended  with  loss  of  the  calf.  In  this  case 
raw  linseed  oil  would  be  preferable.  A  chill,  either 
before  or  after  calving,  should  be  avoided.  This  means 
that  there  should  be  no  drafts  in  the  calving  pen,  and 
the  chill  should  be  taken  off  the  water.  Instead  of 
continuing  with  the  ordinary  ration,  the  cow  with  a  new- 
born calf  is  deserving  of  a  little  extra  attention.  A  few 
feeds  of  warm  bran  mash  is  ideal  for  the  cow.  Instead 
of  the  regular  grain  ration,  it  pays  to  feed  bran  for  a  few 
days  and  gradually  work  back  to  the  former  feeds. 
The  fresh  cow  should  gradually  be  put  on  full  grain 
ration. 

There  is  frequently  trouble  with  the  placenta  not 
coming  away.  This  indicates  some  abnormal  condition. 
When  the  weather  is  warm  it  is  advisable  to  see  that  the 
placenta  is  removed  within  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours. 
In  order  to  take  the  membrane  away  clean  and  without 
injury  to  the  attachments,  care  must  be  exercised. 
The  person  doing  it  must  understand  the  work,  else 
damage  may  be  done.  If  not  taken  away  clean  there 
will  be  a  discharge,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  cow's 
system  absorbing  poison  which  seriously  affects  her 
health.  Dr.  Williams,  a  specialist  on  this  line  of  work, 
recommends  injecting  into  uterus  the  following  mixture: 


Iodoform,  Yi  ounce;  bismuth  subnitrate,  H  ounce;  and 
liquid  petrolatum,  8  ounces.  This  can  be  run  into  the 
uterus  through  a  rubber  tube  with  a  funnel  on  the  end, 
if  a  regular  irrigator  is  not  at  hand.  This  material 
prevents  decomposition  until  such  time  as  the  placenta 
bscomes  detached  and  is  voided.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  inject  this  every  three  or  four  days,  in  case  putre- 
faction has  not  been  sufficiently  retarded.  This  material 
taints  milk,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  use  the  milk 
until  some  days  after  injection.  So  long  as  the  after- 
birth is  retained  the  vagina  should  be  douched  daily 
with  one-quarter  per  cent,  solution  of  Lugol's  solution 
of  iodine.  By  taking  these  precautions  trouble  later 
on  may  be  avoided.  The  retention  of  the  placenta  may 
occur  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  neglect  during  the 
spring  is  more  dangerous  than  in  fall  or  winter. 

With  heavy  milking  cows,  milk  fever  is  liable  to  occur, 
and  it  is  often  the  best  cows  that  go  down.  As  there  is 
partial  paralysis  of  the  throat,  drenching  is  dangerous. 
The  reliable  treatment  is  to  pump  air  into  the  udder 
through  a  teat  siphon.  Of  course,  it  is  advisable  to  use 
a  regular  outfit  for  the  work,  but  if  not  available  a 
bicycle  pump  and  teat  siphon  will  do  the  work,  but  the 
air  should  be  drawn  into  the  pump  through  absorbent 
cotton  or  gauze  to  partially  clean  it. 

The  New  Born  Calf. 
The  newly-born  calf  requires  attention.  It  should 
get  the  first  milk  of  its  mother,  as  this  is  of  a  laxative 
nature  and  is  provided  by  nature  to  give  the  calf  a  start. 
The  pail-fed  calf  has  scarcely  as  good  a  chance  as  the 
one  on  the  cow,  and  the  attendant  must  exercise  care  in 
feeding  and  caring  for  the  calf  if  it  is  to  thrive.  Trouble 
begins  when  changing  from  whole  to  skim-milk,  unless 
the  change  is  made  gradually  and  milk  is  fed  at  a  uniform 
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temperature,  in  clean  pails.  Over-feeding  or  cold 
milk  may  result  in  indigestion  and  diarrhoea.  Probably 
more  calves  contract  this  trouble  in  the  spring  than  at  any 
other  season,  owing  probably  to  lack  of  time  to  properly 
attend  to  the  calves.  Scours  lead  to  unthriftiness. 
Preventive  measures  are,  clean  stalls,  well-ventilated 
pens,  scalded  pails  and  the  quantity  of  milk  the  calf 
can  handle  fed  at  a  uniform  temperature.  Some 
calves  will  take  a  good  deal  more  milk  than  others.  If  a 
calf  commences  to  scour  a  little,  the  feed  should  be  re- 
duced, possibly  some  new  milk  given  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  gradually  get  back  to  the  regular  supply  of  skim- 
milk.  A  little  lime  water  added  to  the  milk  helps  keep 
the  digestion  right.  Calf  cholera  is  a  contagious  disease 
which  sometimes  finds  its  way  to  a  stable,  and  before 
it  is  eradicated  claims  several  of  the  most  valuable 
calves.  There  are  different  theories  as  to  how  the 
disease  germs  gain  a  hold  on  the  system,  but  the  one 
generally  accepted  is  that  the  germs  enter  the  body 
through  the  freshly-severed  navel  cord.  Using  a 
disinfectant  as  soon  as  the  calf  is  dropped  helps  prevent 
the  trouble.  Cleaning  and  disinfecting  the  stall  is  also 
important. 

The  calf  should  be  encouraged  to  eat  grain,  hay  or 
fresh  clover  as  early  as  possible,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  let  the  feed  become  stale.  A  calf's  appetite  is 
no  more  tempted  by  stale,  picked-over  feed  in  a  dirty 
manger  than  is  that  of  a  human  being  by  mussy  food 
on  dirty  platters.  The  stunted  calf  is  not  a  money-maker. 

Turning  to  Grass. 
Although  fresh  grass  is  nature's  feed  for  live  stock, 
its  use  is  not  without  risk  at  first.    The  change  from 


dry  to  green  feed  should  be  made  gradually.  For  the 
first  couple  of  weeks  the  stock  should  be  seen 
regularly.  Bloating  sometimes  occurs  and  requires 
prompt  treatment.  First  aid  is  to  give  three  to 
four  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  pint  of  raw 
linseed  oil,  as  a  drench.  If  this  does  not  bring  relief, 
and  bloating  is  excessive,  use  the  trocar  and  puncture  in 
front  of  the  point  of  the  left  hip.  In  an  emergency  a 
hole  can  be  made  in  the  paunch  with  a  pen-knife,  and  a 
quill  inserted  to  allow  the  escape  of  gas.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  sudden  change  of  feed,  or  the  animal 
getting  an  excessive  amount  of  old  dry  grass,  will  cause 
impaction,  possibly  of  the  rumen  or  of  the  third  stomach. 
Treatment  must  not  be  delayed.  Give  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  Epsom  salts,  one-half  ounce  of  gamboge, 
and  one  ounce  ginger  in  a  quart  of  water.  This  may  be 
followed  in  twenty-four  hours  with  one  and  one- 
half  pints  of  raw  oil,  and  two  drams  of  nux  vomica 
may  be  given  three  times  daily.  A  neglected  case  of 
impaction  does  not  yield  readily  to  treatment.  While 
one  would  expect  the  fresh  grass  to  have  the  opposite 
effect,  impaction  does  occur  when  cattle  are  first  turned 
out. 

When  the  Lamb  Arrives. 

The  spring  months  bring  a  new  crop  of  lambs,  and 
spring  litters  are  also  arriving.  These  need  attention 
and  tax  the  time  of  the  farmer  who  is  trying  to  get  his 
seeding  finished.  Better  to  take  a  day  longer  at  seeding 
than  to  neglect  the  young  stuff.  The  live  stock  is  the 
market  for  many  of  the  crops  grown,  and  that  market 
for  the  crops  must  be  developed  right  from  the  start 
What  applies  to  cattle  at  time  of  parturition  partially 
applies  to  other  classes  of  stock.  As  with  cattle,  diffi- 
culties of  parturition  are  lessened  by  proper  care  and 
feed  during  the  gestation  period.  When  symptoms 
of  parturition  are  discernible  the  dam  should  be  placed 
in  separate  quarters,  and  the  attendant  should  be  on 
hand  to  render  assistance  in  case  of  abnormal  presenta- 
tion. If  the  flock  is  on  grass  there  is  less  danger  of 
trouble  than  when  the  lambs  are  dropped  in  the  stable 
Weak  lambs  can  very  often  be  revived  by  dipping  them 
in  warm  water  and  then  rubbing  dry  and  wrapping  in 
flannel.  Try  and  get  the  lamb  to  take  a  little  milk. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  ewe  to  disown  her  progeny, 
especially  if  she  is  very  sick.  In  this  case  absence  of  the 
attendant  to  look  after  the  lamb  and  render  first  aid 
results  in  loss  of  the  lamb.  Undoubtedly  many  lambs 
are  lost  that  might  have  been  saved  were  it  not  that  other 
work  was  given  precedence  over  the  care  of  the  flock. 

Soon  the  husky  lambs  will  learn  to  eat  grain  or  hay. 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  provide  a  place  where  they  can 
get  extra  feed  without  being  molested  by  the  ewes. 
Docking  and  castrating  should  not  be  neglected.  If  the 
lambs  get  to  quite  a  size  and  the  flock  goes  to  pasture 
before  these  operations  are  performed,  it  is  likely  that 
they  will  be  entirely  neglected  and  the  male  lambs  will 
have  to  be  marketed  in  the  fall,  when  the  rush  of  lambs 
to  market  is  on,  whereas  wethers  can  be  held  over  for 
a  better  market,  and  besides  they  fatten  more  readily 
than  the  entire  lambs. 

Care  of  the  Sow"  Before  and  After  F arrowing 

Hogs  are  more  in  favor  than  they  have  been  for  a 
couple  of  years.  At  the  present  price  of  feed  and  live 
hogs  there  is  as  much  money  in  feeding  them  as  when 
hogs  were  selling  at  $20  per  hundredweight.  If  the  sow 
has  had  plenty  of  exercise  and  a  ration  that  was  not  too 
heating  or  fattening,  there  is  seldom  much  trouble  at 
farrowing  time,  if  the  weather  is  warm.  If  the  pig* 
arrive  on  a  chilly  night  the  attendant  should  be  on  hand 
to  pick  up  those  which  are  inclined  to  wander  about  the 
pen  and  place  them  in  a  basket,  the  bottom  of  which 
contains  hot  bricks,  until  the  sow  has'  farrowed  and 
settled  down.  This  practice  very  often  saves  pigs  which 
would  otherwise  become  chilled  and  perish.  For  a  few  days 
a  light,  sloppy  ration  should  be  fed,  and  the  feed  increased 
as  the  sow  comes  to  her  milk.  It  is  a  poor  policy  to 
confine  the  pigs  to  the  pen  with  the  sow.  Let  them  have 
the  freedom  of  another  pen,  passageway  or  yard.  They 
will  thrive  better.  Then,  too,  when  three  or  four 
weeks  old  they  require  more  feed  than  the  sow  will 
furnish.  If  skim-milk  is  put  in  a  trough  in  this  extra  pen 
the  young  pigs  will  soon  commence  to  drink  it,  and  then 
to  take  other  feeds. 

Sometimes  very  sharp  teeth  are  present  which 
injure  the  sow  when  the  pigs  are  nursing.  We  have 
seen  a  sow  jump  and  grab  at  one  of  her  progeny,  but 
after  the  teeth  had  been  removed  the  trouble  of  the  "sow 
killing  her  pigs  ceased.  Dry,  comfortable  quarters 
are  necessary  for  the  farrowing  pen,  and  there  should 
be  a  guard-rail  on  two  sides  to  give  the  pigs  a  chance 
to  escape  when  the  sow  lies  down.  If  a  paddock  is 
available  it  is  a  splendid  place  to  run  the  growing  pigs 

Even  with  the  best  attention  and  care  there  will  i>e 
losses.  However,  there  are  needless  losses  in  some  herds 
and  flocks.  These  are  partly  due  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  or  attendant,  and  partly  due  to  lack 
of  knowledge  in  the  way  of  detecting  ailments  and  not 
being  sufficiently  conversant  with  them  to  render  first 
aid.  Every  stockman  should  know  the  symptoms  of 
common  ailments  and  train  his  eye  to  detect  them  quick- 
ly. Then  he  should  be  familiar  with  treatments  recom- 
mended for  cases  which  he  can  successfully  diagnose. 


It  usually  pays  to  market  the  hogs  when  they  are  ready 
rather  than  wait  for  higher  prices.  A  Wellington 
County  "Advocate"  reader  recently  took  out  a  load  of 
hogs  that  were  around  250  pounds  and  was  obliged  to 
take  a  heavy  cut  in  price  owing  to  overweight.  Even 
though  the  price  was  a  couple  of  cents  lower  when 
the  hogs  were  a  little  over  the  200- pound  mark  he  would 
have  been  further  ahead  to  have  sold  when  the  feed 
consumed  and  the  cut  in  price  for  overweight  were 
considered. 


Well  Bred  and  Well  Fed. 


May  4,  1922 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 
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Charred  Hay  in  the  Mow. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  an  editorial,  of  a  recent  issue,  of  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  I  noticed  a  suggestion  that  a  certain  sum  of 
money  be  used  to  experiment  on  the  cause  of  spontaneous 
combustion  of  hay  and  this  brought  to  my  mind  a  few 
incidents  in  connection  with  hay  overheating,  that  I 
have  come  across. 

In  the  North  of  England  where  I  was  brought  up, 
the  fear  of  firing  the  hay  mows  was  always  an  anxiety 
to  the  farmers  until  about  six  weeks  after  haying  was 
finished,  when  all  risk  of  spontaneous  combustion  was 
considered  to  be  over.  I  have  spoken  to  several  people 
here,  about  it  but  no  one  seems  to  have  heard  of  any 
instance  and  some  ridicule  the  idea  that  hay  could  get 
hot  enough  to  fire,  so  I  thought  one  or  two  instances  that 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  might  be  of  interest. 

When  1  was  a  boy,  I  remember  that  my  father  was 
always  scared  in  haying  time  that  some  of  the  hay  had 
been  taken  in  too  soon  after  cutting,  and  this  must  have 
affected  me,  as  I  have  always  had  a  dread  of  fire  since, 
and  afte  r  any  barn  fire  of  which  spontaneous  combustion 
was  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  I  always  tried  to  learn  the 
condition  of  the  hay,  when  it  was  put  in  the  mow. 

The  first  instance  of  reheating,  of  which  I  have  a  clear 
recollection  did  not  result  in  a  fire,  though,  what  might 
have  happened  if  we  had  not  done  as  we  did  I  cannot  say. 
We  had  put  a  field  of  hay  into  handy-size  cocks  in  a  rather 
fresh  condition  one  night,  and  next  day  being  cloudy, 
we  hauled  it  into  the  barn  without  shaking  it  out.  As 
my  father  was  not  altogether  satisfied  about  the  con- 
dition of  this  hay,  no  more  was  put  on  that  mow,  and 
about  three  weeks  later,  it  had  settled  so  much  and  was 
sweating  so  hard,  he  decided  to  cut  into  it.  So  a  hole, 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  was  cut  down  the  middle 
of  the  mow.  After  we  had  got  down  about  five  feet 
it  got  so  hot  that  a  man  could  hardly  stay  down  the  hole 
long  enough  to  cut  round  it,  and  we  took  turns  to  cut  the 
hay  and  hand  it  out.    At  about  seven  feet  we  gave  it  up 


is  no  absolute  proof,  as  in  the  instances  I  have  quoted. 
It  has  also  been  noted  that  fires  are  more  frequent  after 
a  hot,  dry  spell  than  after  a  dull  dark  summer  and  the 
reason  given  for  this  is,  that  the  hay  is  taken  to  the  barn 
too  quickly,  when  it  is  not  as  well  cured  as  it  seems  to  be. 

The  greatest  risk  is  in  a  heavy  crop  of  grass  or  clover, 
especially  if  it  is  cut  early  in  the  season  when  there  is 
more  vitality  in  the  plants.  If  this  is  put  in  the  mow, 
some  of  it  fairly  well-curecf,  but  containing  a  large 
number  of  green  places  not  much  different  to  grass, 
it  will  get  pretty  hot,  as  it  is  surprising  what  an  amount 
of  heat  will  come  from  those  green  patches  when  they 
get  in  the  middle  of  a  big  mow  of  new  hay. 

The  sap  or  juice  has  to  come  out  of  it  some  way, 
and  if  the  sun  and  air  hasn't  had  a  fair  chance  outside, 
nature  will  do  it  in  the  mow  and  that  mow  is  liable  to 
get  hot  during  the  operation.  If  hay  is  cured  properly 
and  put  in  the  mow  dry,  there  is  no  risk  at  all  of  spon- 
taneous combustion. 

Kings  Co.,  N.  B.  W .  R.  W. 


The  Corn  Ear  Worm. 

By  H.  F.  Hudson,  Entomological  Labratory, 
Strathroy. 

The  corn  ear  worm  has  been  responsible  for  important 
losses  to  the  farmers  of  the  Dominion  during  the  past 
year,  particularly  in  districts  where  corn  and  tomatoes 
are  grown  successfully.  While  the  principal  injury 
was  suffered  by  the  late  sweet  corn  crop,  the  field  varieties 
grown  for  grain  were  also  more  or  less  injured,  including 
also  that  grown. for  silage  purposes.  Tomatoes  grown  in 
greenhouses  were  also  reported  to  have  been  injured. 
Early  sweet  corn  was  not  affected  and  this  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  caterpillars  did  not  appear  in 
injurious  numbers  until  the  latter  part  of  September  or 
early  October.  So  serious  was  the  outbreak  in  portions 
of  Ontario,  that  a  number  of  canning  factories  were 
forced  to  close,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  insects, 
and  the  injury  to  the  corn.  This  was,  in  all  probability 
the  most  extensive  and  widespread  outbreak  in  Canada 
of  which  we  have  record. 

Practically  every  locality  in  Ontario  where  corn  can 


Buildings  and  Herd  on  the  Farm  of  W.  H.  Latourell,  Grenville  Co.,  Ont. 

Mr.  Latourell  is  locally  known  as  the  "Corn  King,"  and  produced  an  abundant  crop  last  year  in  spite  of  the  drought. 


as  it  was  too  hot  to  bear,  but  I  guess  we  did  some  good 
as  the  mow  cooled  off  after  that,  the  hay  that  came  out 
of  the  hole  was  brown  and  juicy,  and  smelt  like  strong 
tobacco. 

The  next  case  I  have  in  mind  happened  to  a  neigh- 
bor. I  was  going  past  his  barn  one  day  when  he  called 
me  in,  and  said  he  would  show  me  something  I  didn't 
see  every  day.  He  took  me  up  to  a  hay  mow  in  the 
middle  of  which,  was  a  hole  about  three  feet  wide. 
Around  the  outside  of  this  hole  the  hay  was  all  charred 
and  burned,  almost  to  ashes.  He  had  used  quite  a 
lot  of  hay  from  off  the  top  of  the  mow  before  he  came  to 
the  hole,  and  he  supposed  that  the  hay  had  got  hot 
enough  ts  fire,  and  then  gone  out  for  want  of  air. 
This  hay  had  been  cut  young,  the  machine  swaths 
had  been  turned  and  put  into  windrow  and  then  hauled 
to  the  barn  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  fairly  good 
condition,  but  being  cut  young  and  never  shaken  out, 
it  probably  contained  a  good  deal  of  sap  in  the  joints, 
which  would  all  have  to  be  sweated  out. 

Another  instance  which  I  can  remember,  I  did  not 
see  personally,  but  my  brother  was  there  and  he  saw 
the  whole  affair  and  from  him  I  learned  the  particulars. 
A  mixed  field  of  Italian  rye  grass  and  red  clover  hay  had 
been  put  into  two  stacks,  this  hay  being  very  full  of  the 
clover,  had  not  been  too  well  cured  and  was  not  altogether 
clear  of  rain  water  It  was  noticed  a  few  weeks  later 
that  they  were  settling  a  lot  and  steam  was  coming  from 
them  like  smoke  from  a  chimney  One  day,  one  of  the 
stacks  was  noticed  on  fire,  and  it  was  decided  to  remove 
the  other  which  was  a  short  distance  away,  so  as  to 
try  and  save  it,  but  they  had  not  got  so  very  much  off 
the  top  of  the  stack  when  the  middle  burst  into  flames 
and  they  had  to  get  out  in  a  hurry. 

A  few  more  similar  cases  come  to  my  mind,  but 
as  to  describe  them  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  what 
I  have  already  written  I  will  not  do  so.  Nearly  every 
year  one  or  two  barn  fires  happen  in  the  district  within  a 
radius  of  say  thirty  miles,  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
overheating,  but  as  everything  is  generally  burned,  there 


be  grown,  reported  the  presence  of  the  insect  in  injurious 
numbers.  The  pest  was  also  reported  from  several 
localities  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia. 

Nature  of  attack.  Unless  very  close  observations 
have  been  made  in  the  corn  fields,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  foretell  the  approaching  injury.  The  eggs  are  very 
small  and  are  laid  on  the  silk  of  the  corn,  by  a  night 
flying  moth.  In  a  short  time  the  eggs  hatch.  There 
may  be  a  little  feeding  observable  on  the  silk,  but  usually 
the  newly  hatched  larva  makes  its  way  down  to  the 
grain  and  starts  feeding.  Sometimes  entrance  to  the 
cob  is  obtained  by  eating  through  the  husk.  Unless 
one  is  familiar  with  the  injury  and  the  work  of 
the  insect  no  conception  of  the  damage  done  is  evident 
until  the  husks  are  removed.  There  may  be  as  many  as 
five  caterpillars  of  various  sizes  and  markings  in  a  single 
ear,  but  generally  not  more  than  from  one  to  three  are 
present.  Larvae  have  been  observed  boring  into  the 
cob  even  when  other  food  was  abundant.  As  they  feed, 
they  leave  behind  them  a  dirty  trail  of  excrementitious 
matter  rendering  the  ear  unfit  for  food.  Various  moulds 
and  fungi  also  develop  in  affected  ears.  The  larvae 
are  very  voracious  and  are  said  to  complete  their  growth 
in  from  three  to  four  weeks.  They  then  measure  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  length,  and  on  account  of 
their  size  and  markings  are  readily  distinguishable  from 
the  larvae  of  the  European  corn  borer.  When  growth ' 
is  completed  they  change  to  the  pupal  condition  in  the 
soil. 

•  Food  plants.  The  corn  ear  worm  is  known  to  feed 
on  all  varieties  of  corn;  tobacco,  peas,  beans,  pumpkins 
are  also  reported  as  food  plants. 

Life  history.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  insect  is  of 
importance  only  in  certain  years,  and  has  seldom  been 
reported  as  a  pest  for  two  years  in  succession,  our 
knowledge  on  the  life  history  of  the  insect  is  somewhat 
limited.  It  would  appear  that  the  insect  is  unable  to 
hibernate  successfully  under  Canadian  conditions. 
While  the  writer  has  a  large  number  of  specimens  under 


observation,  present  indications  point  to  the  fact  that 
weather  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  fall  will 
prevent  successful  hibernation.  An  examination  of 
corn  fields  in  late  October  where  the  corn  was  not 
harvested  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  worms  revealed 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  larvae  had  died  before  complet- 
ing their  growth.  This  may  have  been  due  to  two  causes, 
one  climatic,  and  the  other  to  the  presence  of  fungous 
growth  in  the  affected  ears.  Some  nearly  full-fed 
specimens  were  placed  in  tins  and  buried  the  latter  part 
of  September,  and  were  re-examined  early  in  October. 
One  specimen  had  pupated,  ten  had  died  and  were  en- 
veloped in  fungus,  while  thirty-six  were  still  living.  The 
latter  were  placed  in  individual  vials  with  food  and  soil 
introduced.  By  the  end  of  November  extensive  feed- 
ing had  taken  place  but  all  specimens  had  died  without 
pupating.  Experimental  cages  placed  outside  gave 
similar  results.  The  specimen  that  pupated  successfully 
appeared  healthy  on  examination  but  after  several 
days,  soft  decay  set  in  at  the  base  of  the  wing  pads. 
There  are  possibly  two  broods  of  the  insect  in  Ontario, 
one  in  mid-summer,  the  other  in  early  fall.  It  would 
seem  that  the  insect  is  unable  to  adapt  itself  to  successful 
hibernation  in  Canada,  and  though  some  of  the  earlier 
maturing  specimens  may  pupate  successfully  their 
numbers  appear  to  be  limited.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  insect  reaches  Canada  early  in  the  season  in  the 
form  of  a  migrant  moth,  similar  to  that  of  the  cotton 
moth  which  occasionally  invades  portions  of  Canada 
late  in  the  fall.  Our  records  since  1893  do  not  indicate 
that  the  insect  has  been  troublesome  for  two  successive 
years  and  that  injurious  outbreaks  occur  only  periodical- 
ly. While  as  before  mentioned  a  few  of  the  earlier 
maturing  caterpillars  may  hibernate  successfully  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  serious  injury  will  occur  during 
1922. 

Control  measures.  If  the  presence  of  the  insect 
is  noted  before  the  eggs  have  hatched,  dusting  the  silks 
with  arsenate  of  lead  powder,  or  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  arsenate  of  lead,  and  one  part  of  sulphur,  may 
be  practiced  on  a  small  scale,  but  is  too  expensive  under 
field  conditions.  It  would  seem  that  once  a  field  is 
infested  nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  injury,  but  if  at 
all  possible,  the  crop  should  be  harvested  early  and  placed 
in  the  silo,  or  used  as  supplementary  feed.  Where 
the  grain  crop  is  injured  it  will  be  noticed  that  larval 
feeding  will  be  materially  reduced  as  the  grain  ripens. 
Under  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  would  seem 
inadvisable  to  recommend  late  fall  plowing  to  offset 
injury  the  following  year. 


South  Peel  Notes. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  wheat  and  clover  crops  in  Peel  County  have 
wintered  well  and  give  promise  of  good  crops.  The 
wheat  crop  looks  much  better  than  was  expected,  as 
there  was  very  little  snow  to  protect  it.  The  sweet 
clover  seems  to  be  heaved  badly,  but  is  growing  just 
the  same.  A  large  acreage  was  sown  in  this  district 
last  year  by  dairy  farmers.  They  are  a  little  discouraged 
at  present  owing  to  the  reports  that  some  of  the  city 
dairies  object  to  milk  from  sweet-clover  pasture.  How- 
ever, we  are  willing  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  will  be  in  a 
position  to  report  later.  Some  go  extensively  into  alsike 
for  seed;  others  go  in  more  for  alfalfa,  and  some  use  it 
for  hay  entirely.  Others  still  use  the  second  crop  for 
seed,  and  again  others  pasture  the  second  crop.  Red 
clover  is  not  grown  as  much  as  in  former  years,  perhaps 
because  of  the  popularity  of  the  Sweet  and  Lucerne. 
Experience  and  observations  have  taught  the  writer 
that  on  a  100-acre  farm  where  cattle  are  run  it  pays  to 
grow  as  much  roughaga  as  possible;  in  doing  this  we 
do  not  have  room  enough  to  cater  to  the  seed  business. 

A  large  number  of  farmers  ship  milk  to  Toronto. 
Most  of  these  men  raise  a  few  good  heifers  every  year 
to  replenish  their  herds;  but  even  with  these  most  every 
dairyman  has  to  buy  a  fresh  cow  once  in  a  while.  One 
cannot  always  get  them  to  freshen  when  desiring,  and 
in  order  to  keep  up  supply  it  is  necessary  to  buy  from 
other  farmers.  I  think  that  as  the  cities  throughout 
Canada  grow  in  population  and  as  the  land  near  the 
cities  becomes  more  expensive,  men  will  not  see  their 
way  clear  to  raise  their  own  cows,  but  will  depend  on 
others  to  supply  their  needs.  To  those  who  have  a 
chance  to  raise  a  large  number  of  calves,  we  believe 
that  the  future  offers  great  inducements  to  raise  good 
dairy  heifers;  use  them  up  to  four  years  of  age,  put  them 
on  the  market  in  good  shape  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  live-stock  line  will  make  more  profit.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  value  of  these  cows. 
The  man  who  uses  a  good  sire  and  they  develop  those 
good  qualities  by  care  and  feed  will  be  rewarded  for  his 
trouble. 

Peel  County,  Ont.  J.  B.  Ross. 


Sweet  clover  is  used  as  hay,  silage  and  pasture  and 
up  to  the  present  has  evidently  given  splendid  results. 
The  cattle  seem  to  like  it.  This  winter,  however, 
stockmen  have  lost  cattle,  due  it  is  claimed  to  feeding 
sweet  clover  silage.  We  understand  that  there  have  been 
some  apparently  bad  results  from  feeding  the  hay  as  well. 
Is  there  some  toxic  substance  in  the  sweet  clover  that 
under  certain  conditions  produces  bad  effects?  If  so, 
there  is  work  for  the  scientists,  to  discover  the  substance 
that  is  harmful  and  to  determine  how  to  treat. 

Be  sure  and  plant  plenty  of  corn.  It  is  better  to 
have  an  acre  or  two  of  corn  in  the  stook  for  fall-feeding 
than  to  not  have  enough  to  fill  the  silo. 
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THE  DAIRY 


Will  Sweet  Clover  Taint  the  Milk? 

There  have  been  many  complaints  from  various 
sections  of  Ontario  where  sweet  clover  has  been  grown 
in  increasing  quantities  during  the  last  few  years. 
Last  summer  considerable  trouble  was  experienced  with 
the  quality  of  milk  produced  on  farms  where  sweet  clover 
was  pastured  freely  and  during  the  last  winter  there 
were  a  few  cases  where  similar  trouble  was  experienced 
as  a  result  of  the  feeding  of  sweet  clover  hay  and  silage. 
This  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  dairymen,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  have  found  this  crop  to  be  a 
very  valuable  pasture  crop  and  have  used  it  quite 
liberally.  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  is  loath  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  dairymen  to  give  up  the 
use  of  sweet  clover  after  it  has  proven  so  useful  and  we 
have,  since  the  roads  have  become  passable,  been  gather- 
ing what  information  we  could  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
tainted  and  acidy  milk  which  it  is  claimed  resulted  from 
the  use  of  sweet  clover  pasture  last  summer.  As  yet 
we  do  not  like  to  say  that  the  matter  has  been  fully 
probed  and  in  succeeding  issues  we  hope  to  present 
further  information. 

A  few  days  ago  a  representative  of  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate."  visited  the  Woodstock  district  where  last 
summer  there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  as  a  result 
of  pasturing  milking  cows  on  sweet  clover  and  in  company 
with  Fred  Dean,  the  Manager  of  the  Woodstock  City 
Dairy,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Toronto  City  Dairy, 
we  visited  a  number  of  farms  where  this  trouble  was  most 
serious.  We  also  interviewed  F.  T.  Yoe,  Manager  of 
the  Woodstock  Farmers'  Dairy  among  whose  patrons 
some  trouble  was  likewise  met  with.  It  appears  that 
most  of  the  trouble  was  experienced  during  the  hot  part 
of  the  summer,  which  it  will  be  remembered,  occurred 
during  the  last  week  of  June  and  the  first  week  of  July. 
A  number  of  patrons  who  were  sending  large  quantities 
of  milk  daily  had  some  cans  of  milk  returned  from  the 
dairies  on  account  of  a  high  acidity  and  a  sweet  nauseat- 
ing odor  which  was  very  objectionable  from  the  stand- 
point of  milk  for  human 
consumption.  This  odor 
could  be  easily  detected  by 
the  man  at  the  receiving  door 
whose  business  it  is  each  day 
to  open  the  cans  and  to 
reject  such  milk  as  may  be 
unfit  for  use.  These  men 
become  very  expert  in  detect- 
ing off  flavors  and  odors  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  these 
odors  are  most  noticeable 
after  a  can  has  been  closed 
up  for  some  time  and  then 
opened  up,  an  expert  can 
almost  tell  with  accuracy 
just  what  the  flavor  or 
odor  is  caused  by.  In  the 
Woodstock  City  Dairy  it  is 
very  important  that  the  milk 
be  in  excellent  condition 
when  it  is  received,  because 
it  is  at  least  two  days  and 
sometimes  three  before  the 
Toronto  consumer  uses  it. 
It  has  to  be  received  at 
Woodstock,  cooled  and 
shipped  in  refrigerator  cars 
to  Toronto,  where  it  is 
bottled  and  kept  in  cold 
storage  until  delivered  to 
the  consumer.  To  hold  this 
long  in  good  condition  the 

milk  must  be  in  first  class  shape  when  delivered  by 
the  patron.  Gassy  milk  is  very  undesirable  and  milk 
that  is  acid  to  the  extent  of  more  than  .165  per  cent, 
is  also  undesirable. 

Some  of  the  milk  that  came  to  the  plant  last  year 
and  which  had  been  delivered  the  same  morning  that  it 
was  drawn  from  the  cow  and  reached  the  dairy  at  a 
temperature  of  56  degrees  F.,  (which  is  exceptionally 
low)  showed  acidity  to  the  extent  of  .18  per  cent.,  while 
the  characteristic,  sweet,  nauseating  odor  was  apparently 
carried  through  every  stage  of  the  handling.  Some 
milk  of  this  kind  taken  in  was  condensed  in  the  hope 
that  it  could  be  utilized  without  complete  loss,  but  even 
heating  to  210  degrees  did  not  destroy  the  odor,  which 
persisted  in  spite  of  everything  that  could  be  done. 
Last  summer's  experience  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  this 
spring,  in  one  of  the  monthly  letters  sent  out  to  patrons 
of  this  plant,  the  following  paragraph  was  inserted,  which 
speaks  for  itself:  "We  wish  to  advise  our  patrons  against 
feeding  sweet  clover  to  milking  cows.  Last  year  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  acidy  and  bad  flavored 
milk  before  we  found  out  the  cause.  Some  of  our  patrons 
had  their  milk  returned  day  after  day  after  giving  it  the 
best  of  care,  on  account  of  its  having  a  high  acidity 
and  sweet  nauseating  flavor.  We  condensed  some  of  it 
but  found  it  unfit  for  us  afterwards." 

We  were  able  to  visit  some  of  these  patrons  and 
fortunately  found  one  patron  who  had  used  sweet  clover 
liberally,  but  who  had  not  had  a  bit  of  trouble.  This 
led  to  comparisons  of  methods  and  we  think  that  the 
trouble  may  be  traced  to  two  things  ultimately.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  manner  of  feeding  the  sweet  clover 
and  the  second  is  the  manner  of  handling  the  milk 
after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cows.  In  connection  with  the 
handling  of  the  milk,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  much,  it  seems  as  though  the  man  who 
regards  milk  as  a  product  which  is  easily  contaminated 
and  which  must  be  cooled  immediately  after  milking, 


removed  from  the  stable  as  soon  as  a  pail  is  filled  to  a 
clean  milk  house  far  enough  from  the  stable  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  open  into  the  stable  air, 
will  not  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  may  be  that 
stirring  a  can  of  milk  for  a  minute  or  two  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  put  in  water  will  help,  too,  in  throwing  off  any 
gassy  matters  or  any  odors  that  may  have  gained  en- 
trance to  it,  but  the  chances  are  that  if  milk  is  taken 
promptly  to  the  milk  house  and  is  there  cooled  quickly, 
stirring  will  not  be  necessary.  The  disadvantage  of 
stirring  is  that  many  men  simply  will  not  be  careful  to 
use  a  clean  stirrer.  There  is  no  use  in  throwing  off 
the  odors  of  milk  by  stirring.only  to  recontaminate  it  with 
an  unsanitary  stirrer.  The  safest  plan  is  not  to  allow 
milk  to  stand  in  the  stable  air,  to  cool  it  immediately 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  keep  it  cool  until  delivered 
at  the  dairy. 

With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  sweet  clover  it  is 
curious  that  when  corn  silage  was  first  fed  there  were 
some  big  dairy  companies  that  put  a  clause  in  their 
contract  with  the  producer  to  the  effect  that  the  latter 
could  not  feed  corn  silage  to  cows  in  milk.  Since  that 
time  dairymen  have  learned  how  to  cure  silage  and  how 
to  feed  it  so  that  where  care  is  exercised  it  can  be  fed 
safely  and  the  average  dairyman  would  be  lost  without 
it.  Some  years  ago  we  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  feeding  of  turnips,  but  now  the  careless  man  is  the 
only  one  who  has  any  trouble  in  this  way.  It  is  also 
true  that  any  green  clover  crop  will  taint  the  milk  if  fed 
alone  or  in  too  great  quantities,  and  to  come  back  to 
corn  silage,  it  is  only  this  spring  that  some  dairies  have 
had  trouble  with  silage  from  the  bottom  of  the  silo 
which  had  become  too  sour,  or  with  careless  feeders 
who  had  not  cleaned  out  the  mangers  after  having  fed 
more  silage  than  the  cows  would  eat.  The  result  of  this 
practice  is  that  the  silage  may  remain  in  the  manger  for 
a  day  or  two  and,  mixed  with  some  grain,  may  become 
badly  fermented  before  finally  eaten.  This  taints  the 
milk.  We  desire  merely  to  point  out  these  things 
now  as  proof  that  a  valuable  crop  should  not  be  con- 
demned too  quickly. 

From  the  information  that  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  to  date  and  which  will  be  elaborated  upon  more 


The  Whey  Tank  is  Popular  in  all  Cheese  Factory  Districts,  But  it  Does 
not  Pay  to  Feed  More  Valuable  Butter-fat  than  can  be  Helped. 

fully  in  later  issues,  we  think  it  likely  that  no  trouble 
will  be  experienced  by  dairymen  who  do  not  depend 
altogether  upon  sweet  clover  for  pasture.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  cows  are  turned  on  sweet  clover  after  milking, 
in  the  morning,  until  noon,  and  then  turned  on  some 
other  pasture  for  the  afternoon  and,  in  addition,  if  they 
are  fed  some  grain,  which  is  a  practice  always  followed 
by  many  large  milk  producers  throughout  the  summer 
season,  there  is  little  liklihood  that  milk  will  be  turned 
back  from  the  factory.  Some  of  the  Woodstock  patrons 
who  had  the  most  trouble  had  their  milk  accepted  after 
adopting  this  practice.  It  is  important  to  note  also 
that  this  was  the  practice  followed  by  one  of  the  best 
patrons  sending  milk  to  Woodstock  and  who  had  no 
trouble  of  any  kind,  even  in  the  very  hottest  weather. 
In  addition,  this  patron  combined  judicious  feeding  with 
very  careful  handling  of  his  milk  and  it  never  was  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  stable  at  all. 


Loss  of  Fat  in  the  Whey. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in 
some  factories  patrons  are  confusing  the  relation  between 
the  application  of  the  new  Dairy  Standards  Act  and 
the  natural  loss  of  fat  in  the  whey  resulting  from  the 
process  of  cheesemaking.  It  would  appear  that  there 
is  a  feeling  among  some  cheese  factory  patrons  that  now 
that  milk  is  to  be  paid  for  according  to  the  Babcock 
test,  there  should  not  be  any  appreciable  amount  of  fat 
lost  in  the  whey,  which  in  the  past  has  necessitated  the 
installation  of  whey  separators  and  the  manufacture  of 
whey  butter  or  the  shipping  of  whey  cream.  It  should 
be  stated  clearly  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  interested 
that  there  is  no  connection  between  the  loss  of  fat 
during  the  cheese  making  process  and  the  payment  for 
milk  according  to  its  value  for  cheese  manufacture.  In 
the  one  case  it  is  the  duty  of  the  cheese  maker  to  take 
such  milk  as  comes  to  him  and  utilize  it  to  the  best  ad- 


vantage in  the  making  of  good  cheese,  without  regard 
to  the  actual  quantity  of  fat  it  contains;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  patrons  on  their  own  behalf  to  send  to  the 
factory  milk  that  is  not  overripe,  and  is  clean  and  proper- 
ly cooled,  so  that  the  best  quality  of  cheese  can  be  made 
from  it  regardless  of  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  each 
patron  sends.  The  cheese  is  made  from  the  mixed 
milk  of  all  the  patrons,  so  that  the  individual  test  of 
one  patron's  milk  is  not  an  important  matter  here. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Dairy  Standards  Act  under- 
takes to  see  that  each  patron  is  paid  for  the  quality  of 
the  milk  he  sends  to  the  factory  as  far  as  its  fat  content 
is  concerned,  because  it  is  known  that  the  fat  content 
of  milk  is  an  important  factor  in  the  yield  of  cheese  an  I 
only  relatively  important  from  the  standpoint  of  quality; 
Under  this  Act  the  patron  is  paid  for  the  amount  of  l  it 
he  sends  to  the  factory,  whether  it  finally  goes  into  th  • 
whey  or  whether  an  unusually  large  amount  of  it  is 
recovered  in  the  cheese.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  tfia 
Dairy  Standards  Act  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  what 
disposition  is  made  of  the  fat,  although,  of  course,  the 
higher  the  value  for  this  fat  the  maker  can  return  to  the 
patron  the  more  satisfactory  his  work  will  be. 

As  a  rule,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
practically  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  fat  lost  in  the 
whey  from  different  factories  where  different  makers 
are  employed ;  nor  is  there  much  difference  in  the  amount 
of  fat  lost  in  the  whey  at  different  seasons.    The  average 
fat  lost  in  the  whey  throughout  Western  Ontario  last 
season  was  aproximately  .217  per  cent,  and  the  year 
previousit  was  about  .231  percent.    We  have  had  access 
to  the  records  from  which  these  averages  were  made  up 
and  have  found  that  for  last  year,  over  a  large  number 
of  factories  in  the  north  and  south  districts,  with  different 
makers,  different  equipment  and  for  dates  selected 
throughout  the  season  from  May  to  the  last  of  September, 
the  widest  variation  of  loss  to  be  found  was  from  .17  to 
.28  per  cent.    By  far  the  largest  number  of  tests  showed 
either  .2  or  .21  per  cent,  loss  and  in  several  cases  where 
wide  variation  occurred  it  was  found,  where,  say,  three 
vats  of  cheese  were  made  in  a  factory  on  the  same  day, 
and  where  each  vat  was  tested.    On  June  30,  for  in- 
stance, in  one  factory  three  vats  showed  losses  of  .18 
per  cent.,  .2  per  cent,  and  .24  per  cent.,  while  in  another 
factory  on  June  7,  losses  on  three  vats  in  the  sa'iic 
factory  were  .17  per  cent.,  .19  per  cent,  and  .23  pjr  cent. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  that  the  average  loss  of  fat 
in  the  whey  is  about  .2  per  cent.,  and  that  even  the  most 
skilled  maker  cannot  lower  this  figure  very  much. 

The  loss  is  affected,  however,  by  the  quality  of  the 
milk  delivered  by  the  patron  and  in  the  instances  of 
variations  between  vats  on  the  same  day  and  in  the 
same  factory,  it  is  probable  that  the  difference  was 
caused  by  some  patron  delivering  gassy  or  overripe  milk 
to  the  factory,  which  milk  found  its  way  to  the  val 
showing  a  high  loss  of  fat  in  the  whey.  These  are 
probably  the  most  important  causes  of  greater  losses 
than  the  average  and  in  these  cases  the  patron  of  the 
factory  rather  than  the  maker  or  the  Dairy  Standards 
Act  is  to  blame.  As  a  rule  the  loss  is  heaviest  with 
Monday's  make,  especially  where  the  Saturday  night's 
make  is  not  made  up.  The  reason  for  heavy  loss  on 
Monday  is  that  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  overripe 
milk,  which  is  detrimental. 

Dairymen  Must  Associate  in  Groups 

The  argument  for  co-operative  organization  of  dairy 
farmers  so  as  to  bring  about  a  greater  return  for  their 
labor  was  recently  put  forward  in  a  very  clear  manner 
by  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  Dean  of  the  University  of 
California  and  President  of  the  World's  Dairy  Congress 
Association  What  the  speaker  said,  as  reproduced  in 
the  following  paragraphs,  had  particular  reference  to 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  equally  true  of  Canada  and 
we  publish  it  here  as  worthy  of  careful  reading. 

"Our  nation  was  established  by  one-man  enterprise 
— the  one-man  farm  whose  products  fed  and  clothed  the 
family,  the  one-man  store,  the  one-man  blacksmith 
shop,  the  one-man  stagecoach,  the  one  man  mail  service. 
What  distinguishes  the  nation  to-day  is  the  fruit  of 
associated,  or  organized,  effort.  Transportation,  com- 
munication, manufacture,  merchandising  are  all  con- 
ducted by  great  groups,  often  of  thousands  of  individuals, 
each  with  its  leadership  of  superior  ability — leadership 
which  has  been  earned  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in 
years  of  competition. 

"Because  every  farm  is  a  home,  it  is  not  likely  to 
become  factory  organized;  but  agriculture,  like  other 
industries,  has  come  to  a  time  when  all  its  problems 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  farmer  acting  as  an  individual. 
Farmers  must  associate  in  groups.  They  must  acquire 
the  assistance  and  benefits  of  associated  effort  under 
skilled  leadership.  Successful  leadership  is  the  result  of 
accumulated  experience.  The  permanence  and  effective- 
ness of  associated  groups  in  agricultual  efforts  depends 
upon  the  development  of  successful  leaders,  able  to  read 
all  factors  aright,  to  think  rightly  and  to  decide  rightly, 
to  the  end  that  all  in  the  groups  may  prosper  better 
because  of  the  leadership  and  the  associated  effort. 

"The  prices  of  dairy  products  of  all  classes  in  all 
communities  is  determined  primarily  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Surplus  or  shortage  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Argentine,  Siberia,  Denmark,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States  affects  the  price  of  dairy  products  in 
America.  Organized  effort  may  effect  economies,  may- 
correct  local  injustices  temporarily  thwarting  funda- 
mental economic  law;  but  cannot  endure  by  exercise  of 
monopolistic  control  of  prices — as  witnessed  by  repeated 
failures  of  co-operated  effort  unwisely  exercised.  The 
successofthe  Pacific  coast  fruit_,  nut  and  raisin  organiza- 
tions lies  in  the  skill  with  which  they  have  eliminated 
unnecessary  expense  of  distribution  and  carried  their 
products  to  the  consumer  at  prices  which  would  insure 
the  total  consumption  of  the  available  supply." 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


HORTICULTURE. 


A  Pruning  Demonstration. 

A  representative  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
recently  attended  a  pruning  demonstration  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Middlesex  Branch  of  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  demonstrator  was  J.  A. 
Neilson,  Department  of  Horticulture,  Guelph  and  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon's  work  Mr.  Neilson  pruned  a 
badly  neglected  pear  tree,  samples  of  black  and  red 
currants,  some'red  raspberries  and  a  portion  of  an  apple 
tree. 

The  pear  tree  was  a  bad  one  to  tackle,  but  an  hour's 
work  made  it  look  more  like  a  profitable  proposition. 
During  that  time  Mr.  Neilson  had,  with  saw  and  hand 
pruners,  taken  out  a  large  number  of  crossed  and  over- 
hung branches  and  reduced  a  gnarly  top  to  a  reasonable 
number  of  branches  properly  spaced  to  admit  light  and 
air;  and  had  taken  off  a  moderate  amount  of  top  so  as  to 
make  the  fruit  more  accessible. 

Time  did  not  permit  pruning  all  of  an  apple  tree, 
but  a  part  of  the  tree  was  thinned  out  so  that  those 
present  could  see  how  much  to  take  out  and  in  another 
tree  some  moderate  dehorning  was  done  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  too  much  should  not  be  taken  off  the  top 
of  a  tree  in  one  year.  Some  of  the  pruning  suggestions 
laid  down  by  the  demonstrator  were  as  follows: 

"Cut  cut  all  broken,  dead  or  diseased  limbs.  Where 
two  branches  cross  close  together  remove  the  least 
desirable,  keeping  in  mind  strength  and  spacing.  In 
cases  where  the  removal  of  a  cross  branch  makes  a  very 
open  space  it  might  be  well  to  cut  back  to  a  lateral 
instead  of  taking  it  out  entirely.  Where  possible  prune 
on  the  horizontal  plane — that  is  to  say,  select  branches 
which  run  out  horizontally  instead  of  those  which  grow 
vertically  upward  or  downward.    Branches  pruned  on  a 


coming  season  are  thinned  out  and  headed  back.  It  is 
a  good  idea  to  keep  the  width  of  the  row  down  to  about 
a  foot  or  fifteen  inches,  according  to  Mr.  Neilson  and  to 
head  back  the  bearing  canes  only  moderately.  It  used 
to  be  common  practice  to  head  back  to  about  waist  high, 
but  this  is  unnecessarily  destructive  of  fruiting  wood. 
Where  good  growth  has  been  secured,  about  shoulder 
high  is  a  better  practice,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  most 
of  the  fruit  is  borne  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fruiting 
cane  from  the  laterals  that  shoot  out  prior  to  the  fruiting 
season.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  taken  off  in  the  summer 
the  canes  that  have  borne  should  be  removed  on  account 
of  disease,  but  the  canes  that  will  fruit  the  following 
year  should  not  be  headed  back  at  that  time  owing  to 
the  danger  of  winter  killing  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
the  best  fruiting  area  of  the  cane.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  in  the  case  of  raspberries  the  fruit  is 
borne  on  the  wood  of  the  current  season's  growth. 

Currants  fruit  in  a  different  way  and  red  currants 
differ  from  black  currants  in  some  respects.  Some  fruit 
may  be  borne  on  one-year-old  wood  in  the  case  of  black 
currants,  but  the  most  of  it  will  be  on  wood  of  the 
second  and  third  season.  This  means  that  in  pruning 
a  black  currant  bush  one  should  take  out  all  of  the  wood 
that  is  older  than  about  three  years,  and  leave  only  about 
twelve  canes,  equally  divided  as  to  age,  so  as  to  provide 
for  ample  renewal  of  the  fruiting  canes.  Where  the 
bush  has  had  no  attention  for  some  years,  as  often 
happens,  it  would  be  taking  out  too  much  to  take  out 
everything  but  one,  two  and  three-year-old  wood.  In 
such  cases  the  newer  canes  are  likely  to  be  small  and 
spindley  and  a  few  more  than  usual  can  be  re- 
tained; while  to  get  fruiting  wood  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  few  older  canes  with  vigorous  branches 
on  them.  The  red  currants,  as  a  rule,  bear  fruit  on  a 
little  older  wood  and  some  canes  a  year  older  than  would 
be  the  case  with  black  currants  would  be  kept.  Red 
currants  also  bear  fruit  on  small  spurs  that  form  on  the 
sides  of  two  and  three-year-old  canes. 


The  season  is  now  at  hand  for  apple  blossoms  and  the  promise  of  a  fruit  crop.    Careful  spraying 
will  assist  in  securing  a  good  yield  of  sound  fruit. 


horizontal  plane  permit  of  a  more  e\;.en  distribution  of 
sunlight  and  air,  and  other  conditions  being  equal, 
produce  fruit  which  is  more  highly  colored  and  of  better 
quality  than  branches  which  grow  upward  or  which 
hang  down  beneath  the  larger  branch.  In  selecting 
lateral  branches  on  the  main  branches  it  is  desirable  to 
select  those  that  alternate  left  and  right,  leaving  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  on  a  side  between  each 
lateral.  Very  tall  branches  should  be  moderately  headed 
back  to  a  horizontal  lateral.  Regular  and  moderate  prun- 
ing is  better  than  very  heavy  pruning.  Heavy  pruning 
tends  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  tree  and  is  likely  to 
induce  an  excessive  growth  of  wood  and  interferes  with 
the  fruiting  habit  of  the  tree.  Upright,  tall  growing  close 
topped  trees  should  be  pruned  to  horizontal  branches 
to  force  the  growth  outward.  Low  topped  trees  with 
wide  spreading  branches  which  grow  on  a  horizontal 
plane  or  which  tend  to  droop  should  be  pruned  to  an 
ascending  lateral  to  force  the  growth  upward.  Where 
apple  trees  have  not  been  pruned  for  several  years 
it  is  desirable  to  spread  the  pruning  over  a  period  of  two 
or  three  years  rather  than  to  attempt  to  bring  them  into 
the  desired  shape  at  one  pruning.  Suckers  should 
be  cut  out  unless  required  to  fill  a  vacancy.  In  such 
cases  cut  back  moderately  to  cause  a  growth  of  lateral 
branches.  Bearing  apple  trees  may  be  pruned  any 
time  from  late  February  until  early  June  but  March 
and  April  are  usually  considered  the  best  months  for 
this  work.  When  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  height  of 
very  tall  trees  it  is  better  to  do  this  gradually  than  all 
at  once.  Cut  off  a  few  feet  of  the  top  branches  and  a 
little  more  the  next  year.  All  pruning  tools  should  be 
kept  sharp,  clean  and  in  good  working  condition." 

With  raspberries,  Mr.  Neilson  advised  seven  to  nine 
canes  to  a  hill  where  the  hill  system  is  followed,  or  canes 
about  six  inches  apart  where  the  row  system  is  used. 
Raspberries  require  to  be  pruned  twice  each  year;  that 
is  to  say,  the  regular  pruning  is  given  in  the  spring, 
at  which  time  the  canes  that  are  to  bear  fruit  during  the 


Controlling  the  Cabbage  Root 
Maggot. 

The  cabbage  root  maggot  is  one  of  the  garden  pests 
which  annually  annoy  the  vegetable  grower  and  unless 
checked  in  the  early  stages  is  likely  to  do  great  damage 
to  the  crop.  Control  measures  for  this  pest  are  de- 
scribed below  by  W.  A.  Ross,  of  the  Dominion  Ento- 
mological Laboratory,  Vineland  Station,  Ont.,  and 
attention  is  also  directed  to  the  formula  for  the  mixing 
of  poisoned  bait  for  cutworms,  which  are  also  trouble- 
some nearly  every  season : 

We  would  urge  all  gardeners  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
treating  their  early  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  every  year 
with  corrosive  sublimate,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  the  white  maggots,  which  burrow  into  the  roots  and 
only  too  frequently  destroy  thousands  of  plants.  The 
treatment  outlined  below  is  a  simple  one,  and  in  the 
hands  of  commercial  growers  has  proved  to  be  almost 
100  per  cent,  effective. 

The  roots  of  the  plants  should  be  saturated  with 
corrosive  sublimate  solution  1  ounce  to  10  gallons  (}4 
to  x/i  cupful  to  every  plant).  The  solution  may  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  watering  can  with  a  long  spout, 
the  end  of  which  should  be  plugged  to  allow  only  a  small 
stream  to  issue;  or  by  means  of  a  wooden  pail  and  dipper 
or  cup;or,  in  the  case  of  large  fields,  by  means  of  a  wooden 
barrel  with  two  lines  of  thin  rubber  hose.  If  the  plants 
are  set  out  before  European  plums  blossom,  the  first 
application  should  be  postponed  until  the  plums  are 
almost  in  full  bloom.  If  the  plants'are  set  out  later,  the 
first  application  should  be  made  four  days  after  planting. 
Two  more  applications  should  then  be  made  at  intervals 
of  a  week. 

Corrosive  sublimate  may  be  procured  from  any 
druggist.  Some  men  who  grow  seedlings  make  a  practice 
of  buying  sufficient  from  wholesale  druggists  to  supply  the 
need  of  their  customers.    Corrosive  sublimate  is  deadly 


poisonous  to  man  and  animals,  and  for  this  reason  great- 
care  should  be  exercised  in  using  it.  It  should  be 
dissolved  and  kept  in  glass  or  wooden  containers  as  it 
will  corrode  metal.  In  cases  where  only  a  few  plants 
have  to  be  treated,  it  would  be  advisable  to  buy  the 
corrosive  sublimate  in  tablet  form  and  use  one  tablet 
to  every  pint  of  water. 

Poisoned  Bait  for  Cutworms. 
Poisoned  bait  for  cutworms  is  made  as  follows:  bran, 
20  lbs.;  paris  green  or  white  arsenic,  1  lb.;  molasses,  I 
quart;  water,  2  or  2%  gallons.  Mix  the  dry  bran  and 
poison  in  a  tub.  Dissolve  the  molasses  in  the  water 
and  wet  the  bran  and  poison  with  the  same,  stirring  well 
so  as  to  dampen  the  bran  thoroughly.  The  bait  should 
be  scattered  thinly  over  the  infested  field  after  sundew  n 


Transportation  Problems  for  Fruit 
Growers. 

"During  1920  the  railways  of  Canada  handled 
freight  amounting  to  127,129,154  tons,  of  which  23,- 
304,379  tons  were  agricultural  products.  This  included 
376,615  tons  of  tender  fruits,  324,405  tons  of  apples, 
788,217  tons  of  potatoes  and  212,961  tons  of  other 
vegetables;  a  total  of  1,702,221,800  tons,  or  about  7.30 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  business  should  yield  the 
railways  at  least  $3.41  per  ton,  and  would  represent  a 
decent  revenue  if  it  were  not  for  incidental  losses. 
These,  however,  are  very  considerable.  Bruising, 
improper  loading  and  poor  refrigeration  cause  losses, 
as  do  frost,  injury,  overheating,  delays,  and  insufficient 
bracing  of  the  loads.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  these 
losses  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  six  million  dollars 
paid  in  claims  in  Canada  in  the  twelve-months,  a  round 
million  dollars  was  chargeable  to  fruits  and  vegetables. 
In  the  United  States  in  the  first  six  months  of  last  year 
$55,000,000  was  paid  in  claims  of  which  seven  and  a 
half  million  dollars  were  chargeable  to  these  com- 
modities." 

The  above  statement  was  made  not  long  ago  bj 
G.  E.  Mcintosh,  Transportation  Specialist  for  the 
Fruit  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  on  another  occasion  the  same  authority 
drew  the  following  conclusions  after  a  thorough  study 
of  the  problem  of  transporting  fruit:  That  there  should 
be  inspection  of  refrigerator  cars  for  defects  at  all 
railway  terminals  before  delivery  at  loading  points; 
that  all  refrigerator  cars  should  be  equipped  with  false 
floors;  that  cars  should  be  equipped  with  insulated 
bulkheads;  that  cars  exceeding  39  feet  in  length  inside 
should  be  avoided ;  that  long  cars  are  hareler  to  refrigerate 
than  short  ones.and  that  over-loading  should  be  avoided. 
Much  good  fruit  is  forwarded  in  over-ripe  condition 
and  strict  grading  as  well  as  careful  handling  is  neces- 
sary. Shippers  and  carriers  should  get  together  to 
fix  safe  minimums  and  adjust  rates.  With  regard  to 
temperature,  a  carload  five  crates  wide  and  nine  crates 
long  and  piled  eleven  crates  high  cannot  be  properly 
refrigerated;  that  brine  tank  cars  not  fully  insulated 
are  unsuitable  for  fresh  fruit  transportation,  and  over- 
ripe or  carelessly  handled  fruit  cannot  be  successfully 
marketed  at  distant  points;  that  brine-tank  refrigerator 
cars  properly  equipped  and  re-iced  in  transit  will-success- 
fully transport  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables;  that  the 
practice  of  lining  four-Basket  crates  with  paper  and 
folding  it  over  the  top  of  the  fruit  is  not  one  to  be  com- 
mended; that  high  piling  of  crates  is  a  wrong  practice, 
and  that  eight  packages  high  is  sufficient  with  a  space 
between  to  permit  of  air  circulation;  that  as  high  as 
fifteen  per  cent,  salt  can  be  safely  used  in  brine-tank 
refrigerator  cars  loaded  with  fruit  direct  from  field  or 
orchard  when  moved  by  express;  that  opening  cars  for 
partial  unloading,  if  judiciously  done,  does  not  affect 
the1  fruit;  that  for  freight  shipments  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  salt  can  be  used  for  initial  icing  and  for  first  and  second 
re-icing,  but  should  then  be  reduced  according  to 
climatic  conditions  and  the  nature  of  the  fruit  or  vege- 
tables being  handled;  that  investigations  have  proven 
that  the  rapid  cooling  of  fruit  shipments  is  desirable 
and  that  the  brine-tank  car  is  best  adapted  for  this. 
The  fitting  of  tanks  in  these  cars  with  screen  tops  is  not 
recommended. 


Dusting  for  Potato  Diseases. 

The  use  of  dust  and  dusting  apparatus  has  increased 
rapidly  during  recent  years,  and  it  now  seems  possible 
that  the  potato  beetle  and  potato  diseases,  such 
as  leaf  roll  and  mosaic,  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of 
dust,  provided  further  perfection  of  methods  that  have 
been  tried  out,  can  be  secured.  At  the  last  annual 
convention  of  the  Ontario  Vegetable  Growers'  As- 
sociation, Professor  A.  H.  MacLennan,  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Department,  O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  then  Vegetable 
Specialist  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Toronto,  reported  the  use  of  dust  for  various  vegetable 
crops  and  made  the  following  reference  to  potatoes: 
"We  tried  out  the  use  of  Bordeaux  dust  and  arsenate 
'of  lead  (10  per  cent,  arsenate,  20  per  cent.  Bordeaux 
and  70  per  cent,  lime)  for  the  control  of  the  potato 
beetle,  and  the  leaf  diseases  of  the  potato.  Our  work 
the  past  season  would  indicate  that  if  we  can  get  a 
machine  which  will  supply  the  dust  satisfactorily,  it 
will  be  as  effective  as  the  liquid  and  is  much 
easier  applied.  The  fact  is  that  all  dusts  cut  down 
the  work  of  application  more  than  two,-thirds.  We  are 
hoping  next  year  to  control  not  only  the  potato  beetle 
but  also  the  green  aphid  and  the  leaf  hopper  on  potatoes 
by  the  use  of  the  first  dust  mentioned  with  an  addition 
of  arsenate  of  lime.  It  has  been  shown  very  clearlv 
that  these  latter  two  are  the  cause  of  the  spreading  of 
the  leaf  roll  and  mosaic." 
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Greeting. 

By  William  Davies. 
"Good  morning,  Life — and  all 
Things  glad  and  beautiful. 
My  pockets  nothing  hold, 
But  he  who  owns  the  gold, 
The  Sun,  is  my  great  friend — 
His  spending  has  no  end. 

Hail  to  the  morning  sky, 

Which  bright  clouds  measure  high; 

Hail  to  yon  birds  whose  throats 

Would  number  leaves  by  notes; 

Hail  to  yon  shady  bowers, 

And  yon  green  fields  of  flowers." 


Whence  the  Cobalt  Silver? 

By  Professor  J.  W.  Russell,  Western 
University,  London,  Ont. 

FOR  some  time  past,  quite  a  few  good 
people  have  been  clamoring  for 
Blue  sky  laws  to  protect  them  from 
wild-cat  mining  promoters.  This  agita- 
tion is  the  result  largely  of  popular 
ignorance  of  the  origin  of  ores  and  of 
how  they  are  mined.  Had  there  been 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  the  same 
emphasis  given  in  our  schools  and  colleges, 
to  minerals  and  how  they  occur,  as  has 
been  given  to  the  professions  and  to 
farming,  there  would  be  to-day  no  need 
for  Blue  Sky  Legislation  as  regards 
mining.  The  people  would  know  enough 
to  protect  themselves;  but  at  present  the 
ignorance  of  the  average  man  on  the 
street  is  quite  appalling,  (alluring  to  the 
fakir.)  Imagine  a  Professor  of  English 
asking  what  "stoping"  means,  and 
imagine  the  surprise  if  the  same  pro- 
fessor were  to  ask  a  farmer  what  he  meant 
by  "plowing".  Yet  stoping  among  miners 
is  as  common  a  term  as  plowing  is  among 
farmers. 

At  present  ask  the  average  citizen 
whence  came  the  silver  at  Cobalt  and 
he  will  probably  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
exdaim  "search  me."  Or  should  lie 
venture  an  opinion,  it  will  likely  be;  At 
some  time  long  ago  there  was  an  earth- 
quake and  the  silver  came  oozing  up 
through  the  cracks  that  were  made  in  the 
rocks  "  This  general  view  leads  to  the 
common  belief  that  all  ore  veins  become 
richer  the  deeper  they  are  worked. 
The  very  opposite  is  the  experience  of 
miners.  Quite  often  the  richest  ore  is  at 
the  surface;  just  as  often  the  ore  bodies 
run  sideways  instead  of  down;  and,  of 
course,  sometimes  the  ore  does  run  down 
and  become  richer  at  depth.  Even  in 
this  last  case,  the  ore  becomes  lean  again 
at  still  greater  depth. 

In  certain  maps  showing  the  produc- 
tion area  at  Cobalt,  the  shaded  por- 
tion represents  a  young  lava— young  in 
comparison  with  the  rocks  on  either 
side  of  it.  This  lava  was  forced  up 
through  the  older  rocks  from  unknown 
depths  and  spread  widely  as  a  sheet  about 
1  000  feet  thick.  It  then  gradually 
cooled  and  formed  solid  rock  called 
Diabase  on  account  of  its  composition. 
It  is  a  pepper  and  salt  looking  rock  with 
the  pepper  in  preponderance.  This  lava 
brought  with  it  the  silver  and  other 
Cobalt  ores.  The  ores  were  dissolved 
in  "the  molten  lava;  also  in  the  lava  was 
quite  a  lot  of  dissolved  water.  The 
solution  of  the  minerals  was  very  weak. 
There  is  more  common  salt  dissolved  in 
the  water  of  Lake  Erie  than  silver  in  the 
Diabase,  but  there  was  water,  possibly 
as  much  as  5%  of  the  lava.  As  the  lava 
began  to  "freeze,"  or  turn  into  Diabase, 
all  this  water  had  to  be  given  off  in  the 
form  of  steam,  or  if  the  escape  was  at 
great  depth,  as  a  great  deal  of  the  lava 
was  buried  quite  deep  by  the  older  rocks, 
the  steam  would  escape  as  exceedingly 
hot  water.  Can  you  think  of  water 
being  red-hot?  This  water  collected 
the  very  small  amount  of  silver  scat- 
tered throughout  the  mass  of  the 
lava  and  carried  it  along.    As  soon  as 


the  steam  found  a  crack  or  other  open- 
ing in  the  cool  adjoining  rocks  through 
which  it  might  escape,  it  began  to  cool 
and  to  lose  the  power  to  carry  the  silver 
further,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  in  time  that 
all  these  cracks  became  filled  with  silver 
and  the  other  Cobalt  minerals.  In  very 
few  cases  were  the  silver  or  Cobalt  ores 
carried  more  than  500  feet  into  the 
adjoining  rock;  generally  even  less  than 
this  distance. 

So  you  can  see  why  a  vein  may  be 
almost  pure  silver  near  the  Diabase 
and  yet  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  or  more 
further  away  in  the  same  vein  there 
is  scarcely  any  silver  at  all,  and  why 
geologists  at  Cobalt  say  the  silver  came 
from  the  Diabase. 

When  Cobalt  was  first  found,  the 
Americans  had  the  knowledge  of  ore 
deposits  and  had  the  experience  in  mining 
which  the  people  in  Ontario  lacked.  The 
Americans  had  been  mining  their  own 
minerals  for  years,  but  in  Ontario  the 
people  had  become  convinced  there  was 
nothing  worth  while  in  Ontario  except 
farms  and  forests.  This  is  the  main 
reason  why  so  many  of  our  good  Cobalt 
mines  fell  into  the  hands  of  American 
capital.  The  Americans  were  better 
acquainted  with  mining  and  the  amount 
of  money  required  to  open  up  a  mine, 
while  we  in  Ontario  did  not  and  so  were 
quite  willing  to  let  the  Americans  get 
the  cream  of  the  Cobalt  mines.  Shall 
the  same  again  happen  in  regard  to  our 
great  gold  mines,  or  to  the  rest  of  the 
Cobalt  silver  mines  that  have  not  al- 
ready been  exploited?  What  we  most 
need  to  prevent  such  an  occurrance 
is  more  an  educational  propaganda  than 
Blue  Sky  legislation. 

The  Carpet  's  on  the 
Clothes  Line. 

By  "The  Woman  in  the  Wee  Hoose." 

I was  helping  Ruth  to  house-clean.  .  . 
Upstairs  in  the  middle  of  a  tiny  bed- 
room stood  a  great  sullen  wooden  bed, 
standing  there  because  its  aristocratically 
high  head  would  not  bow  to  the  sloping 
ceiling  at  the  side  of  the  room.  Ruth 
attacked  it  with  a  muscle-straining 
pull  as  if  to  move  it  to  sweep.  The  sides 
pulled  out,  the  posts  and  all  the  boards 
in  the  head  fell  apart  and  clattered  down 
in  a  heap  of  lumber  on  the  covers,  mat- 
tress and  springs.  The  bed  had  collapsed 
like  Poe's  "House  of  Usher." 

"Ruth,  you've  broken  that  bed," 
I  said  and  then  realized  that  I  was  saying 
"an  undisputed  thing  in  such  a  solemn 
way." 

"That  is  what  has  happened  every 
sweeping  day,"  said  Ruth,  grimly.  "It 
will  never  happen  again."  She  picked 
up  the  square  head-posts  and  with  a 
handsaw  sawed  a  foot  off  the  head  of  each. 
That  sounds  as  if  it  were  anatomically 
mixed  but  it's  correct.  .  Ruth  hoisted 
the  bed  clothes  out  of  the  window  to 
the  grass  below  and  then,  with  a  screw- 
driver shod  the  four  posts  with  large 
plate  castors,  using  four  screws  for  each. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "we'll  put  Humpty- 
dumpty  together  again,"  and  she  began 
to  brush  glue  into  the  grooves  of  the 
posts  and  along  the  edges  of  the  boards. 

"What  kind  of  glue  is  that?"  I 
inquired. 

"  'Stand  fast,  Craig  Ellachie,  she 
answered  saucily,  but  I  could  see  it  was 
home-made. 

By  leaving  out  one  foot-wide  board,  the 
rest  fitted  the  sawed-off  posts.  After 
Ruth  had  pushed  the  bed  about  the  room 
to  try  its  roller-skates,  she  shot  it  back 
against  the  wall  where  it  never  was  before. 
The  room  had  gained  space  and  the  bed 
better  proportions  for  the  size  of  the 
room.  A  dignified  old  chest  for  bedding 
was  disrespectfully  turned  turtle  and 
fitted  with  castors.  When  it  was  on  its 
wheels,  I  sat  down  upon  it  and  Ruth 
raced  it  about  like  a  sedan  chair,  the 


said  gravely,  "Here  endeth  the  first 
clause  of  the  Emancipation  Bill." 

*  *    *  * 

When  I  saw  Ruth  carrying  a  pail  of 
water  and  a  cloth  upstairs,  I  supposed  she 
was  going  to  wash  woodwork.  But 
when  I  peeped  in  she  was  slapping  the 
dripping  cloth  on  the  ceiling  paper,  a 
new  joke  on  the  eternal  bride,  I  thought. 
"Ruth,  dear,  you're  not  washing  the 
wall  paper,  are  you?" 

"I  seem  to  be,"  was  the  short  reply  for 
the  water  ran  down  her  sleeves  in  spite  of 
her  old  rubber  coat.  All  over  the  walls 
and  ceiling  she  went  three  times  in 
succession  with  the  sopping  cloth,  spong- 
ing the  paper  as  wet  as  it  could  be.  It 
looked  ready  to  fall  off.  It  was.  Slipping 
a  long  flat  knife  under  it,  Ruth  peeled  off 
great  sheets  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
walls  were  bare,  ready  for  oil  or  water 
paint.  "I  learned  how  from  a  decorator," 
Ruth  explained,  "but  only  after  I  had 
picked  and  scraped  and  scrubbed  the 
paper  inch  by  inch  off  the  landing  walls." 

*  *    *  * 

Our  foremothers  rejoiced  to  see  a 
calendar  in  their  time  because  of  the 
white- washed  log  walls,  "so  blank  that 
their  shadows  they  probably  thanked 
"for  sometimes  falling  there."  But  their 
daughters  attained  to  smoother  walls 
only  to  love  to  cover  them  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  calendars,  framed  pictures, 
small  and  great,  texts,  wreaths,  coffin- 
plates  and  plaster  heads  of  deer  and  dogs 
that  apparently  grew  out  of  the  wall.  .  . 
I  do  not  know  where  grandmother's 
does  and  dogs  have  gone,  but  in  a  few 
houses  the  over-crowded  wall  is  still  in 
evidence.  The  Lady  Bountiful  of  our 
community  has  a  parlor  that  would  make 
a  pleasant  alcove  for  size,  but  in  it  are 
squeezed  a  new  piano,  several  upholstered 
chairs,  a  small  table  supporting  a  huge 
lamp,  a  great  clutter  of  ornaments, 
and,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  dainty 
white  paper  is  completely  hidden  by 
enlarged  photographs  and  wonderful 
landscapes,  and  the  remaining  available 
space  is  occupied  by  the  choicest  of  the 
merchants'  inevitable  calendars,  over- 
lapping each  other  in  disputed  territory. 
The  dear  lady,  is  a  Wonderful  house- 
keeper, cook,  manager,  and  all-round 
good  citizen,  but  she  has  never  learned 
the  restfulness  of  space. 

*  *    #  * 

A  girl  who  had  never  seen  one  of  the 
horrid  insects  that  look  like  Egyptian 
lentils  found  the  old  house  to  which  "she 
came  a  bride  in  spring"  full  of  unexpected 
and  unwelcome  company  by  midsummer. 
She  went  to  the  drug  store  and  nervously, 
with  burning  blushes,  asked  for  a  bottle 
of  oil  of  cedar. 

"Yes,  ma'am.  For  moths?" 

"Ucha,"  faltered  the  bride,  untruth- 
fully. 

"Large  bottle,  ma'am.    One  dollar." 

But  the  enemy  rambled  on  under  an 
unhappy  roof.  The  young  husband  took 
to  sleeping  downstairs  on  the  lounge. 
When  her  "in-laws"  came,  Mary  met  them 
in  terror  and  watched  their  sniffing  de- 
parture in  despair.  She  had  tried  carbolic 
acid  and  scalding  with  hot  water,  com- 
mercial lye  which  ate  up  the  woodwork 
and  priceless  things  on  which  it  dripped, 
and  still  the  intruders  flourished  un- 
abashed and  increased  mightily.  Then 
like  the  proverbial  drowning  man  at  a 
straw,  Mary  clutched  at  a  hint  about 
hot  alum  water.  She  took  all  the  beds 
apart  lifted  out  the  springs  and  turned 
them  upside  down  to  beard  the  insects 
in  their  dens  with  her  barrage  of  boiling 
alum  water.  Every  crack  in  the  floor 
was  treated  and  filled  with  crackfiller 
before  painting.  Mary  removed  the 
wall  paper  and  tinted  the  walls,  adding 
alum  to  the  boiling  water  with  which  the 
tinting  was  mixed.  All  cracks  around 
doors  and  windows  she  filled  with  alum- 
tinctured  crackfiller.  Powdered  alum  is 
dusted  in  suspicious  places.  Though 
she  still  keeps  vigilant  watch,  Mary  is 


once  more  complacently  "at  home' 
to  visitors. 

*  *    *  * 

Here's  to  the  sill-length  curtain!  At 
a  little  party  all  my  neighbor's  hous< 
had  its  usual  crisp-ironed  and  glittering 
varnished  and  slippery-waxed  appearance 
but  the  long,  white  stiff  lace  curtains 
sweeping — nay,  scratching —  the  flooi! 
smote  me  as  an  offence.  They  looked  as 
ancient  in  style  as  grandmother's  street- 
sweeping  skirts. 

*  *    •  * 

Hear  Helen  MacMurchy  on  Household! 
Management: 
"No  'Clutter.' 
Clear  up  as  you  go. 

Putty,  paint  and  whitewash  save  a  lot  j 
of  work  and  dirt. 

The  floor  is  not  the  place  to  keep  any- 
thing except  furniture. 

Don't  fill  a  room  too  full  of  furniture  j 

Leave  room  for  the  people." 

*  *    *  * 

I  do  not  want  to  do  a  house-cleaning 
as  long  as  I  live  without  making  im- 
provements in  arrangement  at  the  same 
time.  Making  suitable  and  definite  places 
for  hobo  articles  that  nobody  ever  seemed 
to  know  where  to  put  before;  making 
furniture  easy  to  move,  to  wash  or  to 
dust,  making  space  by  eliminating  orna- 
mental trash;  putting  up  shelves  and 
rows  of  hooks,  mapping  out  short  routes 
between  table  and  stove,  etc. — all  these 
and  many  more  "notions"  make  house- 
cleaning  easier  every  passing  spring  and 
fall. 


Tennis. 

In  connection  with  Community  Halls 
besides  an  athletic  field  there  ought 
to  be  a  tennis  court.  Tennis  is  the  ideal 
game  in  many  ways.  It  provides  for 
what  is  so  needed  in  many  places,  social 
entercourse,  good  fellowship  and  good 
sport. 

There  is  no  game  so  free  ffom  the  object- 
ionable "ragging"  of  opponents  and  the 
continual  argument  that  often  accompanies 
football  or  baseball.  The  game  may 
provide  as  vigorous  exercise  as  anyone 
desires  or  it  may  be  played  easily  and 
is  thus  suited  for  both  sexes. 

I  believe  the  idea  is  growing  that  too 
vigorous  exercise  or  too  strenuous  games 
are  not  beneficial  to  growing  girls,  but 
there  is  no  objection  to  tennis  if  care  is 
exercised  in  avoiding  over-exertion.  It 
can  be  played  by  anyone  from  15  to  50 
and  the  side  benches  provide  an  ideal 
place  for  meeting  friends  while  watching 
the  game. 

Unless  there  is  a  permanent  caretaker 
to  keep  the  courts  marked  and  in  shape 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  court  worth 
considering  and  that  is  cement.  A 
base  of  small  boulders  filled  level  with 
cinders  or  gravel  and  allowed  to  pack 
and  settle  is  required.  On  this  two  Of 
three  inches  of  concrete  and  one-half  to 
one  inch  finishing  coat  will  make  a  satis- 
factory job,  as  it  is  not  intended  for  any- 
thing heavier  than  the  players.  The 
lines  are  painted  with  black  paint  and 
the  tarred  net  left  out  for  the  season. 
Thus  the  court  is  always  ready  even  a  few 
hours  after  a  shower  and  as  the  balls 
bounce  true  it  makes  a  splendid  playing 
surface. 

The  concrete  court  should  be  at  least 
40  by  90  feet  with  poultry  netting  back 
stops  8  feet  high  about  15  feet  back  from 
the  service  lines. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  the  amount 
of  play  that  the  town  young  people  get 
is  altogether  disproportionate  to  that 
available  in  the  country,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  tennis  tournaments  would 
make  an  ideal  meeting  place  for  town 
and  country  cousins  and  provide  the 
point  of  contact  now  so  often  difficult  to 
secure.  G.  A.  Lucas. 
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The  Ingle  Nook 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  Riven 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
ft  m  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear.  (5)  Private 
■nswers  are  not  sent  from  this  department. 


Lumber  Left  Behind. 

(Continued.) 

Another  bit  of  useless  lumber  that  is 
rapidly  passing,  is  the  habit  of  wearing 
"deep"  mourning.  Do  you  remember 
when  people  swathed  themselves  in 
black,  perhaps  with  heavy  crape  trim- 
ming and  thick,  uncomfortable,  un- 
sanitary crape  veils — a  widow's  veil 
dragging  a  yard  or  two  of  heavy  veiling 
from  the  back  of  the  bonnet?  Now- 
adays the  utmost  concession  to  the 
mourning  fashion,  even  by  a  widow,  is  a 
plain  black  dress  with  a  little  black  hat 
and  a  thin  black  veil.  Some  folk — an 
increasing  number — do  not  go  even  that 
far,  but  just  keep  on  wearing  the  quietest 
clothes  they  have,  with  a  band  of  black 
on  the  sleeve  to  prevent  questions  that 
might  hurt.  Yesterday  I  saw  a  girl  on 
the  street  dressed  in  a  plain  gray  suit 
and  black  hat,  and  upon  her  arm  was  the 
touching  little  band  that  told  the  story. 

"But,"  says  someone  who  still  clings 
to  old  ideas,  "you  show  so  much  more 
respect  by  going  into  black." 

Of  course,  if  you  feel  that  way  there  is 
no  objection  to  your  doing  just  as  you 
feel.  But  please  do  not  misjudge  people 
who  see  differently.  After  all  it  is  the 
heart  that  mourns  and  is  lonely.  Oc- 
casionally one  sees  a  person  loaded  with 
black  whose  every  look  and  action 
reveals  utter  forgetfulness.  On  the  con- 
trary one  may  see  someone  else,  of  whose 
loneliness  and  respect  one  knows,  but 
who  has  not  cared  to  fuss  with  dress- 
makers and  milliners  in  the  bitter  days 
of  her  grief.  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  shows 
as  much  respect  as  if  she  had  gone  into 
"deep  mourning." 

Then,  just  wearing  the  things  one  has 
at  time  of  bereavement,  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  going  into  "second" 
mourning.  I  don't  know  how  you  have 
felt  about  that,  but  it  always  seemed  to 
me — well,  rather  "queer," — just  as  though 
the  person  wearing  it  were  proclaiming  to 
the  community:  "I  am  beginning  to  for- 
get, now.  You  may  resume  inviting  me 
out.  I  am  again  beginning  to  be  'open 
for  engagements.' "  I  know  that  is 
putting  it  very  crassly,  and  I  know  very 
well  that  most  people  who  wear  it  don't 
feel  so,  but,  all  the  same  that  is  what  it 
looks  like.  .  .  Honestly,  doesn't  it 
seem  as  though  there  would  be  more 
dignity  as  well  as  more  common  sense  in 
just  wearing  the  things  one  happened  to 
have? — that  is,  unless  they  were  so  gay 
and  gaudy  as  to  be  unbearable  at  such  a 
time. 

Before  we  leave  the  lugubrious  subject, 
might  it  not  be  in  place  to  remark  that 
another  thing  that  is  just  beginning  to 
pass,  is  the  old  idea  that  people  should 
"stay  in"  for  a  year,  .or  two  years,  after 
a  bereavement.  Of  course,  the  real 
mourner  will  never  care  to  be  gay  and 
giddy  for  long  enough,  but  surely,  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  one  needs  to  take 
walks,  to  go  among  friends,  even  to  go  to 
interesting  lectures  or  meetings  for  com- 
munity work,  etc.,  it  is  during  the  first 
year  after  a  terrible  trouble  of  any  kind. 
By  staying  in  one  broods  and  broods,  and 
brooding  upsets  the  digestion  and  the 
whole  nervous  system,  breaking  the  health 
more  or  less  and  rendering  one  unfit  for 
perhaps  very  necessary  work  that  should 
be  done.  How  very  much  better  to 
accept  the  trouble  and  look  about  for 
something  useful  to  do  in  the  world! 
The  trouble  has  come,  it  has  been  a  blow 
that  could  not  be  avoided,  and  it  has 
hurt  terribly.  But  there  is  work  to  do 
in  the  world  (though  it  be  only  in  one's 
home  or  one's  own  little  neighborhood — 
that  is  for  "the  world,"  anything  unselfish 
that  one  does  for  anyone  else  is  for  "the 
world"),  so  why  not  go  out  quietly 
and  carry  it  through? — How  much  bigger 
than  to  stay  selfishly  indoors  and  brood 
over  one's  own  grief! 

And,  after  all,  human  nature  is  human 
nature.  No  matter  how  great  your 
grief,  if  you  go,  say  to  visit  a  friend  or  to 
an  interesting  lecture  you  cannot  help 
being  interested,  taken  out  of  yourself. 
And  the  little  diversion  does  you  good, 


mentally  and  physically.  Then  why 
not  take  advantage  of  it? 

Many  people  keep  in  from  all  such 
innocent  opportunities  of  interest  for  fear 
of  what  "people  will  say."  Isn't  it  about 
time  we  brought  about  a  change  of  senti- 
ment about  this  thing,  so  that  people 
will  not  be  whipped  into  slavery  to  our 
prejudices  by  our  criticism  (really  unjust 
and  unreasonable)?  I  once  knew  a  girl 
to  whom  a  trouble  worse  than  bereave- 
ment had  come.  She  went  out,  even  to 
a  few  quiet  little  parties. — And  people 
talked.    "How  could  she!"   they  said, 

"when  "  One  day  she 

chanced  to  overhear  some  of  the  talk, 
and  it  hurt,  oh  how  it  hurt! — At  first  she 
did  not  dream  that  it  was  herself  was 
being  talked  about,  and  then  her  name 
was  mentioned,  and  she  fled  from  the 
spot,  yes,  in  agony,  the  unkind  criticism 
piled  upon  her  living  grief. 

"I  couldn't  have  stood  it,  if  I  hadn't 
gone  out!"  she  said  to  a  real  friend, 
between  sobs.  "I  should  have  gone 
insane  if  I  hadn't.  Because  I  kept  think- 
ing, thinking,  thinking!    I  couldn't  get 


Now  for  one  hint  and  then  I  must  close: 
If  you  save  all  little  scraps  of  meat, 
especially  from  pork,  and  put  them 
through  the  meat  grinder,  then  an  onion 
put  through,  also  a  crust  or  two  of 
bread,  (at  the  last  a€  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  wash  if  the  bread  is  put  through 
last),  then  season  with  pepper,  salt  and 
sage,  it  will  make  a  splendid  meat  dish 
for  dinner,  and  if  you  want  it  for  supper 
mix  some  cold  mashed  potates  and  fry 
in  little  cakes. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.  "Salome." 

I  should  think  that  a  couple  of  coats 
of  paint  and  one  of  good  waterproof  floor 
varnish,  (say  "No.  16"),  would  make  a 
badly-worn  linoleum  look  quite  re- 
spectable. It  does  not. matter  at  all  if 
the  glossy  look  of  the  varnish  comes  off 
after  washing, — the  varnish  is  applied  to 
make  the  linoleum  wear  better. 

If  linoleum  is  carefully  handled  from 
the  very  beginning  it  will  wear  much 
longer  and  look  better  than  when  just 
washed  when  soiled.  A  good  treatment 
is  as  follows: 


Scalloped  Potatoes  in  Pyrex  Dish. 


away  from  it  for  an  instant,  unless  when 
I  went  out.  Then  I  could  get  away  from 
it  sometimes  for  a  few  moments;  my  mind 
could  get  a  little  rest. — And  now    .    .  ." 

So  you  see  what  I  mean.  May  not 
one  of  the  pieces  of  lumber  we  can  leave 
behind  be  this  very  ugly  one — of  making 
a  grief  harder  for  someone  else  by  expect- 
ing her  to  "stay  in"  when  she  should 
be  out  in  God's  fresh  air,  doing  work  as 
usual  in  the  world,  or  hearing  good  and 
pleasant  thoughts  from  some  of  God's 
good  people? 

Why  can't  we  see  sanely  in  this  matter. 
In  some  places  there  already  is  sanity  in 
regard  to  it.    But  they  are  far  too  few. — 

Junta. 


Linoleum.    Meat  Dish. 

Dear  Junia. — My  kitchen  linoleum's 
pattern  is  wearing  off  some  places,  so  I 


See  to  it  that  furniture  is  never  rolled 
or  pulled  about,  but  lifted  and  carried 
when  necessary,  small  bits  of  linoleum 
being  placed  under  the  feet  of  heavy 
pieces  when  put  in  place.  Before  the 
linoleum  is  used  it  will  help  it  greatly 
to  apply  a  thin  coat  of  good  floor  wax  or 
linoleum  finish  (both  of  these  can  be  got 
at  any  good  hardware  store)  rubbing  it  in 
well.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  clean 
the  linoleum  it  should  be  swept  well, 
then  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  or  dustless 
mop,  and  several  tifnes  a  year  the  surface 
should  be  well  rubbed  with  the  wax  or 
other  finish.  Badly-soiled  spots  can  be 
cleaned  by  using  a  little  kerosene. 

Some  people  simply  wash  the  linoleum 
with  an  equal  mixture  of  skimmed  milk 
and  water,  and  rub  the  surface  once  in  3 
months  with  a  very  little  boiled  linseed 
oil,  applying  it  little  by  little,  with  a  rag 
and  polishing  it  off  well  with  a  dry  cloth 
before  moving  on  to  the  next  spot. 


"  Potatoes  in  Cases. 


was  wondering  if  you  or  any  other  helper 
could  advise  me  how  to  renovate  it. 

Do  you  think  a  coat  of  buff  color  (as 
the  ground  is  a  buff  and  a  darker  brown 
pattern  on  it)  or  perhaps  two  and  then 
a  coat  of  varnish,  or  would  the  latter  be 
necessary  after  the  paint?  I  have  var- 
nished it  two  or  three  times,  but  after 
two  or  three  weeks'  use,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  wash  it  and  then  the  varnish 
would  all  wash  off;  is  there  any  way  of 
retaining  the  gloss  after  the  washing? 

I  do  enjoy  your  writings,  as  they  seem 
so  interesting,  on  just  every-day  subjects. 
Especially  the  Wedgewood  page  a  little 
while  ago  as  I  have  already  eight  dif- 
ferent pieces.  Could  you  tell  me,  if  the 
white  figures  are  carved  on,  or  how  they 
are  made  so  beautifully? 


An  excellent  renovator,  if  one  chooses 
to  make  one's  own  "finish,"  is  made  as 
follows:  Dissolve  \%  lbs.  paraffine  and 

gal.  oil  of  turpentine  by  heating  gently 
over  hot  water  and  apply  with  a  piece 
of  flannel  while  warm.  Leave  on  24 
hours,  then  polish  with 1  dry  flannel. 
This  mixture  not  only  renovates  but 
preserves  the  oilcloth.  The  same  pre- 
paration is  fine  for  painted  floors. 

No,  the  white  figures  on  the  kind  of 
Wedgwood  ware  that  you  refer  to  (there 
are  many  kinds,  known  by  the  stamp 
on  the  bottom)  are  not  carved  on;  I  do 
not  know  the  process. 

Holes  in  Linoleum. 

For  Mrs.  E.  P.,  N.  S. 

I  have  bean  told  that  holes  in  linoleum 


can  be  mended  by  filling  them  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  to  a  paste  with 
water.  When  thoroughly  dry  coat  With 
glue,  then  give  coats  of  paint  of  the 
same  color  as  the  ground  of  the  linoleum. 
If  you  are  very  clever  with  a  paint  brush 
you  can  copy  the  whole  pattern. 

"Spider  Web"  Work. 

Mollie.R.,  Northern  Ontario,  wishes  to 
know  how  "spider  web"  fancy  work  is 
done.  Can  anyone  answer.  She  says 
she  thinks  it  is  usually  worked  in  the 
squares  on  tea  towelling. 

Devonshire  Cream. 

For  "Jenny  Wren,"  Kent  Co.,  Ont. 

Leave  good  fresh  milk  on  ice  for  12 
hours,  or  in  winter  for  24  hours,  then 
set  it  on  the  stove  till  almost  at  boiling 
point.  It  must  not  bubble,  but  the 
cream  at  the  top  should  show  wrinkles 
and  look  thick;  the  more  slowly  it  is 
heated  the  firmer  it  will  be.  Place 
again  on  the  ice.  On  the  following  day 
skim  it  by  folding  it  over  and  over  in 
small  rolls,  and  leave  on  the  ice  until  it  is 
wanted.  If  you  have  not  ice  very  cold 
water  to  which  salt  has  been  added  will 
do,  if  changed  from  time  to  time. 

I  do  not  know  the  difference  in  pre- 
paring this  dish  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Thanks  for  Dish  Drainer. 

"Westward  Ho!"  Alta.,  sends  hearty 
thanks  to  "Easterner"  for  her  kindness  in 
giving  the  description  of  the  dish  drainer 
that  appeared  in  these  columns  some 
weeks  ago.  She  says:  "My  husband, 
who  is  also  my  handy  man,  made  it 
without  any  trouble  from  Easterner's 
description,  and  I  find  it  such  a  relief — 
would  not  be  without  it  now  for  any- 
thing." 

The  Cookery  Column. 

Salt  Pork. 

Pour  boiling  water  to  cover  over  thin 
slices  of  salt  pork.  Lift  each  slice  and 
coat  lightly  in  cornmeal.  Let  cook  very 
slowly  in  an  iron  frying  pan  until  lightly 
browned  on  one  side,  then  turn  and  brown 
the  other.  Another  way  is  to  dip  the 
slices  in  a  thin  batter  made  of  egg,  milk 
and  flour,  then  fry. 

Succotash. 

To  beans  boiled  until  tender,  add  a 
can  of  corn,  salt  and  pepper.  Let  boil 
up,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Scalloped  Potatoes. 

Slice  an  onion  very  thin  and  divide  the 
slices  in  quarters.  Melt  3  tablespoons 
fat;  add  the  onion  and  cook  slowly  on 
the  back  of  the  range  until  soft.  Slice  a 
layer  of  boiled  potatoes  into  a  baking-dish 
and  sprinkle  with  a  little  of  the  onion 
and  some  salt,  pepper,  and  chopped 
parsley  if  you  have  it.  Or  you  may  like 
a  little  grated  cheese.  Continue  the  layers 
until  the  dish  is  filled.  Add  milk  until 
it  can  be  seen  through  the  potatoes.  Let 
bake  about  half  an  hour.  This  dish  may 
be  made  with  raw  or  par-boiled  potatoes, 
but  the  time  of  baking  must  be  increased 
to  an  hour. 
Corn  Flour  Parker  House  Rolls. 
Scald  2  cups  milk.  Let  get  luke-warm , 
then  add  1  cake  compressed  yeast  mixed 
with  ^  cup  lukewarm  milk  or  water,  and 
stir  in  about  lyi  cups  flour.  Beat  well, 
cover  and  set  aside  to  become  light. 
Add  %  cup  of  shortening,  1  teasp.  salt, 
1  tablesp.  sugar,  \yi  cup  white  cornmeal 
and  enough  wheat  flour  to  make  a  dough 
that  may  be  kneaded.  Knead  until 
smooth  and  elastic.  Grease  the  mixing 
bowl,  put  in  the  dough,  cover  and  set 
aside  to  become  doubled  in  bulk.  With- 
out disturbing  the  dough,  turn  it  upside 
down  on  a  board  lightly  dredged  with 
flour  and  roll  into  a  sheet  half  an  inch 
thick.  Cut  into  rounds.  Turn  _  each 
round  over  and  with  a  knife  score  lightly 
across  the  center.  Brush  with  butter 
and  fold  at  the  scoring.  Set  close  to 
gether  in  the  baking-dish.  Let  rise  until 
light,  then  bake  about  25  minutes. 

Potatoes  in  Cases. 

Pare  8  rather  small  potatoes  of  uniform 
size  and  pare  to  uniform  oval  shape; 
also  cut  a  slice  from  one  end  of  each 
to  make  them  stand  upright  on  a  baking- 
dish.  Bake  until  done.  Cut  off  the  top 
of  each  and  remove  the  pulp  with  a 
spoon  to  leave  a  very  thin  hollow  case; 
keep  the  slice  cut  off  with  its  respective 
potato.  Press  the  scooped-out  potato 
through  a  ricer;  add  2  tablespoons  butter, 
teaspoon  each  of  salt  and  paprika 
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.1  dash  of  pepper  will  do),  the  beaten 
yolk  of  1  egg,  cream  to  soften,  and  yi. 
cup  or  more  of  cooked  minced  chicken 
(ham  or  mushrooms  will  do).  Mix  all 
well  together  and  fill  the  cases.  Set  the 
covers  m  place  and  return  to  the  oven 
'or  10  minutes.  Baste  with  melted 
butter  and  serve  at  once.  Nice  for 
luncheon  or  supper  as  a  main  dish. 

Maple  Rice  Pudding. 

M  cup  rice  %  cup  maple  syrup 

2  cups  milk  Whites  of  2  eggs 

J  %  tablesps.  corn-      Yolks  of  2  eggs, 
starch  KB 

Boil  the  rice  tender.  Scald  milk  in  a 
double  boiler;  stir  the  cornstarch  in  K 
cup  maple  syrup  and  stir  into  the  hot 
milk.  When  the  mixture  thickens,  cover 
and  let  cook  15  minutes.  Add  the  rice, 
dry,  but  with  the  grains  distinct,  and 
beat  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs. 
1  urn  into  a  baking  dish.  Beat  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  light,  then  gradually  beat  in 
J4  cup  maple  syrup  and  spread  over  the 
pudding.  Let  cook  about  12  minutes  in 
a  very  moderate  oven,  when  the  meringue 
should  be  lightly  colored. 

Delicate  Indian  Souffle. 

1  tablesp.  flour  1  cup  hot  milk 

2  tablesps.  Indian       3  tablesps.  butter 
meal  4  eggs 

teasp.  salt  %  cup  sugar. 

%  cup  cold  milk 

Stir  the  flour,  meal  and  salt  with  the 
cold  milk,  then  stir  the  whole  into  a  cup 
of  milk  scalded  over  hot  water.  Continue 
stirring  until  mixture  thickens,  then  cover 
and  let  cook  half  an  hour.  Add  the 
butter.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs; 
gradually  beat  in  the  sugar,  and  stir  into 
the  hot  mixture.  Next  fold  in  the  whites 
Of  the  eggs  beaten  dry.  Turn  into  a 
buttered  baking-dish  and  bake  about  25 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  from 
the  dish  the  instant  it  is  cooked,  as  all 
souffles  should  be  served. 


A  House  Designed  by  a 
Farm  Woman. 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Janes,  Glanworth,  Ont. 

(Mrs.  Janes  tells  us  that  after  having 
lived  in  "six"  houses,  she  has  first-hand 
information  as  to  what  a  farm  house 
should  not  be.  She  has  evolved  the 
following  plan  from  her  own  experience. 
— Editor]. 

THE  plan  illustrated  herewith  is  for  a 
farm  home.  It  is  planned  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience,  of  the 
farmer,  his  wife,  and  their  family.  It 
would  make  a  splendid  two-story  house, 
or  if  for  a  smaller  family  a  bungalow 
roof  would  be  very  adaptable;  this  would 
make  one  less  bedroom  up  stairs,  and  of 
course  a  lower  ceiling  and  a  raise  in  the 
roof  in  form  of  gothic  would  allow  for  the 
stair  to  land  and  for  the  bathroom. 

The  hall  is  not  a  necessity;  the  front 
door  might  open  into  the  living  room  or 
den,  but  if  the  den  were  used  for  a  bed- 
room occasionally  the  hall  would  be 
found  useful. 

The  den  may  be  used  as  an  office,  if  the 
men's  room  cannot  be  used  as  one. 
Also  it  is  large  enough  for  a  bedroom 
if  need  arise  for  such  down  stairs. 

The  dining  room  opens  directly  off 
the  kitchen,  making  the  dumbwaiter  and 
the  cupboard  as  handy  as  possible. 
When  you  sit  at  the  table  you  can  see 
out  to  the  road  through  the  den,  and 
through  the  living  room  you  can  see  out  to 
the  driveway;  also  the  dining  room  should 
have  two  or  three  windows  of  its  own. 

The  living  room  is  large,  but  not  too 
large  though,  for  it  must  have  book- 
cases, the  piano,  the  divan  in  front  of 
the  fire  place,  and  a  number  of  comfort- 
able chairs.  This  is  the  room  we  live  in 
now,  so  we  must  make  room  for  every  one. 
.  The  men's  room  is  a  place  we  need 
very  much  on  the  farm.  In  many  homes 
the  men  come  from  the  barn  into  the 
kitchen,  remove  their  coats  near  the 
stove  where  the  meal  is  cooking  and 
hang  them  up  too  close  to  the  stove  to 
suit  most  housekeepers.  Therefore  any 
woman  will  appreciate  the  men's  room. 
And  the  men  also;  it  is  a  place  where  they 
can  come  in  and  make  themselves  ready 
for  a  meal,  or  telephone,  or  go  up  stairs  or 
down  cellar  without  going  all  over  the 
house.  Plenty  of  hooks  for  coats  and 
a  place  for  shoes  under  the  bottom  of 
the  stairway  should  keep  this  place 
fairly  tidy. 

There  should  be  room  for  a  desk 
between  the  windows;  also  the  position, 


here  will  give  the  busy  man  a  view  of  the 
barn  while  he  uses  the  'phone  or  has  a 
moment's  work  at  his  desk. 

The  door  from  the  men's  room  opens 
into  the  living  room,  so  the  busy  man 
may  drop  into  an  easy  chair  to  scan  the 
paper  for  a  few  minutes  after  a  meal. 
If  they  go  directly  into  the  dining- 
room  they  will  likely  make  a  sitting  room 
of  it,  which  is  inconvenient  for  the  person 
putting  on  or  taking  away  the  meal, 
while  here  the  doors  are  so  close  it  is 
not  out  of  the  way. 
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Lower  Floor  Plan. 

The  kitchen  has  cupboards  and  dumb 
waiters  along  side  the  work  table,  with 
flour  bins,  pot-cupboards  and  linen  drawers 
under.  The  sink  is  joined  on  at  the  end 
of  the  table,  and  has  a  closed-in  bottom. 

The  ironing-board  is  placed  where  you 
may  get  the  draught  from  the  door  in 
warm  weather,  for  too  few  women  in  the 
country    have    electrical  conveniences. 

The  up  stairs,  contains  a  bath,  which  is 
over  the  men's  room,  and  also  directly 
over  the  laundry  in  the  cellar,  thus  allow- 
ing for  easy  plumbing;  also  for  a  linen 
shute  to  be  included  and  dust  shutes  if 
wished. 
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"  Upstairs  "  Plan. 

Most  families  require  a  room  for  father 
and  mother,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for 
the  girls,  and  in  most  cases  one  for  a  man. 
Also  a  guest  room  is  a  necessity;  so  much 
less  than  five  bedrooms  would  not  be 
enough. 

The  linen  cupboards  and  the  sewing 
machine  are  all  close  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  also  the  sleeping  porch. 

The  cellar  should  have  a  wood  pit,  a 
laundry,  furnace  room  and  a  room  for  the 
eatables,  and  an  outside  cellarway  under 
the  side  porch. 

Some  people  would  rather  have  a 
grade  entrance  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
In  this  plan  if  the  stairs  were .  turned 
around  and  run  up  the  other  way  the 
ground  entrance  could  come  in  under  and 
open  into  the  kitchen,  men's  room  and 
allow  for  going  down  cellar  to  the  laundry 
for  washing  up.  But  the  turning  in  the 
stairway  would  not  allow  for  so  large 
a  bath  room.  The  bath  room  fixtures 
may  be  changed  to  suit  taste,  but  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  have  windows  open- 
ing from  here  onto  sleeping  porch. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  taken  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
for  years  and  would  not  want  to  do  with- 
out it,  especially  in  this  age  when  the 
soil  needs  to  be  worked  differently. 

Chas.  A.  Carrothers. 
Middlesex  Co.,  Ontario. 


The  Fashions. 


How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED OR  IN  CATALOGUE. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form: — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 

Name  '.  

Post  Office  

County  :  

R.  R.  No  

Province  

Number  of  Pattern  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement —  Waist  B  ust  

Date  of  issue  in  which  pattern  ap- 
peared  

When  ordering  from  catalogue  give 
number  of  page  on  which  pattern  ap- 
peared. 

Be  Sure  to  Write  Numbers  Clearly. 

Our  Fashion  Book. 

A  fashion  catalogue  containing  over 
500  designs  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt 
of  12  cents.  Book  contains  article  on 
dressmaking  and  illustrations  of  stitches. 
When  ordering  from  it  use  above  blank. 

3913.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
requires  4^"  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 
Price   15  cents. 

3916.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  4  yards  of  40-inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 

3911.    A  New  "Lingerie"  Style. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
requires  3  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 

3922.    Child's  Romper 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  1,  2,  3,  and  4  years. 
A  2-year  size  will  require  2%  yards  of 
36-inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

3392-3727.    A  Stylish  Gown. 

Waist  3392  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
Skirt  3727  cut  in  6  sizes:  24,  26,  28,  30, 
32  and  34  inches  waist  measure.  The 
width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  js  2%  yards. 
To  make  this  model  for  a  medium  size, 
will  require  6K  yards  of  32-inch  material 
for  waist  with  long  sleeves  and  for  the 
tunic,  and  3>£  yards  for  the  skirt.  TWO 
separate  patterns  15  cents  FOR  EACH 
pattern. 

3917    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  12-year  size  will  require  3  yards  of  40- 
inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

3561.    Ladies'  "Apron  Dress." 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
will  require  5}4  yards  of  27-inch  material 
Price  15  cents. 

3903.    Ladies'  Blouse. 

Cut  in"^7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,^42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  requires  3 %  yards  of  40-inch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 


Rest. 

(May  Howell  Robinson) 

Come,  hie  ye  to  the  hill-tops, 

Or  turn  ye  down  the  glen, 
To  list  the  woodland  voices 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
For  sometimes  hearts  grow  tired, 

Striving  to  reach  their  goal — 
E'en  tho'  thy  feet  be  weary, 

Nature  will  heal  the  soul. 


If  You  Have  Loved  a 
Garden. 

(By  Louise  Driscoll,  in  "Harper's 

Magazine,"  New  York). 
Have  you  seen  tall  larkspur 

With  rosy  hollyhocks? 
Or  purple  wings  half  folded? 

Of  irises  and  phlox? 
Do  you  know  the  arrow  sweet 

Of  honeysuckle  bloom? 
Have  you  seen  the  apple-trees 

Weave  color  on  a  loom? 
There  is  a  wave  of  roses 

Breaks  on  a  wall  I  know, 
And  some  are  red  as  sorrow, 
And  some  are  white  like  snow. 
If  you  have  loved  a  garden, 

My  roses  bloom  for  you, 
For  you  the  honeysuckle's  sweet, 
And  the  tall  larkspur  blue. 
Though    walls   be    high    about  them. 

Your  gardens  bloom  for  me. 
I  have  seen  your  heliotrope 

Cut  like  a  little  tree! 
I  know  the  way  the  birds  go 

To  pools  I  have  not  seen, 
You  know  how  the  bees  come 

The  high,  blue  way  between 
A  garden  and  a  garden, 

Wherever  it  may  be, 
Because  I  love  a  garden, 

Your  garden  blooms  for  me! 
Have  you  yellow  marigolds, 

Vivid,  pungent,  strong? 
Goldfinches  will  find  them 

With  a  lovely  song! 
I  have  little  clove  pinks, 

Sturdy,  fringed  and  gay, 
And  the  golden  bees  come 
A  long,  long  way! 
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Frost  Wove iv  L»wiv  Fervce^ 


Maintains  Its 
Artistic  Appearance 
Years  Longer 

The  artistic  appearance  of  Frost  Fence 
lasts.  The  value  and  saleability  of  your 
property  is  enhanced — not  for  a  time— 
but  for  many  years. 

Frost  Fence  defies  rust  for  more  years 
because  Frost  wire  is  extra  heavily  gal- 
vanized— defying  rust  better  than  paint 
on  a  cheap  woven  fence. 

Frost  Woven  Lawn  Fence  is  made  en- 
tirely in  onr  own  factory — we  control  the 
quality.  You  get  unequalled  value  and 
service. 

Ask  your  dealer  all  about  style  "S" 
fence  illustrated  here — mesh  \%  inches 
(2Ys  inches  top),  cable  twist  horizontals; 
U-bar  iron  line  posts  and  rails. 

Frost  Lawn  Fence  is  woven  with 
the  accuracy  assured  by  the  most 
modern  machinery.  It  costs  least 
time  and  money  to  erect,  because 
every  space  is  even,  every  joint  firm. 
In  spite  of  its  superior  design  and 
lasting  quality  it  costs  practically 
the  same  as  commonplace  woven 
wire  fence. 

If  you  do  not  know  a  Frost 
dealer  nearby,  write  us  direct 
for  full  particulars  and  prices. 

Frost  Steel  and  Wire 
Co.,  Limited  7 
Hamilton,  Canada 
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Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

The  Touch  of  Faith. 

Jesus  said,  somebody  hath  touched  Me: 
for  I  perceive  that  virtue  is  gone  out  of 
me. — S.  Luke  8:46. 

A  little  girl  was  lying  at  the  point  ot 
death,  and  her  father  pushed  through  the 
crowd  gathered  about  the  great  Healer 
and  besought  Him  to  come  at  once  to 
his  house.  Our  Lord  had  just  returned 
"by  ship"  from  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
(S.  Mark  5:21).  The  people  had  been 
watching  for  Him;  and  the  message  of 
His  arrival  reached  a  sick  woman  who 
had  spent  all  her  money  on  doctors  "and 
was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew 
worse."  She  did  not  come  openly  to  the 
Good  Physician;  but  tried  to  gain  from 
Him,  without  His  knowledge,  the  health 
which  she  felt  sure  He  could  give.  Slip- 
ping into  the  crowd  behind  Him,  she 
put  out  a  trembling  hand  and  touched 
the  hem  of  His  garment.  Instantly  she 
felt  in  her  body  that  she  was  healed; 
but  her  secret  touch  had  been  felt  by 
Christ.  He  turned  around  and  looked 
at  the  people,  saying  "Who  touched  Me?" 
It  was  a  strange  question,  for  many  were 
touching  Him;  but  the  touch  of  faith  was 
different  to  the  careless  contact  of  the 
crowd.  "Jesus  said:  Someone  did  touch 
me:  for  I  perceived  that  power  had  gone 
forth  from  me."  (R.  V.)  Through  the 
touch  of  faith,  power  went  forth  from 
Christ  to  strengthen  that  weak  woman. 

To-day  I  was  using  my  electric  iron. 
When  it  was  hot  enough  for  my  work  I 
disconnected  it,  and — slowly  but  surely 
— the  heat  died  out.  That  also  is  a 
parable  of  spiritual  things.  While  we 
are  in  touch  with  Christ  our  hearts  are 
warm.  When  we  drift  away  from  Him, 
allowing  prayer  to  be  crowded  out  of 
our  lives  by  work  or  pleasure — or  laziness 
— the  warmth  dies  out  and  we  become 
cold-hearted,  selfish  and  worldly. 

That  day  it  was  reported  in  Capernaun 
that  Jesus  had  come.  The  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  forgot  his  dignity,  and  pushed 
his  way  through  the  crowd  which  had 
gathered  to  welcome  the  Master.  He 
fell  down  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  besought 
Him  to  heal  his  only  daughter. 

If  we  were  to  hear,  on  reliable  authority, 
that  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  was 
visibly  in  our  midst  to-day;  the  crowds 
would  rush  after  Him  as  they  did  long 
ago.  Curiosity  would  draw  many,  but 
some — like  Jairus  and  the  unknown 
woman  of  our  story — would  be  drawn  to 
Him  by  faith.  And  it  is  as  true  to-day 
as  it  was  on  that  day  in  Capernaum  that 
power  goes  forth  from  Him  to  strengthen 
trusting  seekers. 

I  received  a  letter  to-day  from  one  of 
our  readers,  who  speaks  of  "enjoying  the 
Quiet  Hour."  Why  does  she  enjoy  it? 
Unless  she  really  cared  to  reach  out  and 
touch  the  living  Master  (of  Whom  I 
constantly  write)  she  would  find  my 
words  dull  reading.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  I  have  been  repeating  over  and 
over  again  the  same  message:  "Jesus 
Lives!"  That  is  the  special  message  en- 
trusted to  me;  and,  if  you  are  tired  of 
hearing  it,  you  had  better  not  read  my 
column  in  the  "Advocate."  The  message 
of  the  near  presence  of  our  Lord  has  been 
often  repeated  during  the  last  nineteen 
hundred  years;  but  those  who  love  Him 
do  not  tire  of  it,  any  more  than  they  tire 
of  the  every-day  sunshine.  Each  of  us 
must  touch  Him  with  special  and  personal 
faith.  The  crowd  may  throng  round 
Him  heedlessly  (in  the  churches)  but  He 
feels  at  once  the  touch  of  one  who  is 
really  in  earnest.  I  am  sure  that  many 
who  read  these  words  can  say,  in  thankful 
gladness: 

"When  I  draw  myself  apart 
From  things  which  make  my  vision  dim, 
Deep  in  the  silence  of  my  heart 
He  meets  me,  and  I  speak  to  Him." 
The  Head  of  the  Church  is  not  an  ex- 
clusive King  like  Ahasuerus  We  need 
not  draw  near  to  Him  in  fear  of  losing  our 
lives,  as  Esther  did.  He  has  invited  "all" 
the  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  come 
unto  Him.  If  you  only  read  or  hear 
what  others  have  to  say  about  Him  it  is 
your  own  fault.  Why  should  you  not 
kneel  at  His  feet  and  ask  Him  to  abide 
in  you?  It  is  such  a  pity  to  waste  time 
in  trying  to  work  without  power — the 
power  which  comes  from  close  touch  with 
our  Lord. 

We  often  hear  about  people  who  are 
taught  about  God  at  a  "mother's  knee," 


— and  it  is  a  grand  thing  for  a  soul  to 
be  brought  near  to  God  in  childhood. 
But  even  a  mother  can  not  do  the  great 
work  of  linking  her  child's  soul  with  its 
Lord.  Those  who  would  be  in  living 
touch  with  Christ  must  reach  out  and 
touch  Him.  No  one  can  do  this  for  you 
any  more  than  he  can  do  your  breathing 
for  you.  All  the  gold  in  the  world  is  not 
enough  to  command  the  services  of  the 
Great  Physician,  and  no  one  is  too  poor 
to  seek  His  help. 

St.  Paul  prayed  for  his  converts  in 
Ephesus  that  Christ  might  dwell  in  their 
hearts  by  faith,  that  so  they  might  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  His  Spirit 
in  the  inner  man.  He  was  a  great 
Apostle;  but  they  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  strength  that  he  used 
so  constantly.  As  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  and  the  poor  sick  woman 
could — if  they  would — find  their  way  into 
the  Presence  of  the  Healer;  so  can  we. 
The  poor  woman's  need  was  just  as  im- 
portant in  the  opinion  of  Christ  as  the 
need  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue.  In 
fact,  the  rich  man  was  kept  waiting  while 
the  poor  woman  was  instructed  and 
encouraged  to  show  openly  her  secret 
faith. 

I  can  gain  strength  and  courage  by 
reaching  out  in  faith  to  touch  God. '  He  is 
so  near  that  my  groping  hand  instantly 
finds  its  way  into  His  hand.  I  can  walk 
safely,  even  though  the  way  is  dark, 

"Because  my  Father's  arm  is  round  me 
cast; 

And,  if  the  way  seems  rough,  I  only 
clasp 

The  Hand  that  leads  me  with  a  firmer 
grasp." 


MARE  MONEY 


AT  HOME 

GROWING  MUSHROOMS 

for  us.  Waste  space  in  cellar 
garden  or  farm  can  be  made 
yield  $15.00  to  $25.00  per  wet-k 
the  whole  year  round.  Send 
for  free  illustrated  booklet. 
Montreal  Supply  Co.,  Montreal 


STAMMERING 


or  stuttering  overcome  positively.  Our 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.   Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER,      -  CANADA 


When  writing  please  mention  The  Advocate 
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Founded  1866 


Old  Fori  Carry, 
W inniptg,  a  senti- 
nel of  protection  on 
the  old  frontier. 
New  Fort  Garry 
Hotel  in  the  back- 
ground. 
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SENTINELS  OF  PROTECTION 

Canadian  car  owners  who  equip  with  Firestone  Tires  expect  mileage, 
comfort,   smooth,   steady  driving,  safety  and  freedom  from  tire  trouble. 

Such  faith  in  Firestone  performance  extends  to  millions  of  users.  The 
reason  is  found  in  Firestone  quality,  the  record  of  which  goes  back  twenty 
years  to  the  original  determination  of  the  maker — whose  name  is  on  the  tire 
—to  give  "Most  Miles  per  Dollar".  v 

New  proof  of  Firestone  protection  is  found  in  the  greater  mileage  this  year 
of  Firestone  Tires.  Their  high  quality  is  delivering  the  miles  to  a  degree  that 
makes  them  the  most  economical  tire  you  can  buy. 

FIRESTONE   TIRE   &   RUBBER    COMPANY   0f  CANADA,  Limited 

HAMILTON,      •  CANADA 

^mt^M1  "MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR" 

tirettotte 
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THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE 

AND  HOME  MAGAZINE 

Will  send  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  subscrib- 
ers who  send  in  new  subscriptions^,.^  The 
Farmer's  Advocate, 

A  Waterproof  Apron 

AS  SHOWN  in  the  illustration,  about 
24x36  inches,  rubberized,  in  black  and 
white  check,  neatly  tailored. 
To  earn  one  of  these  aprons  secure 
ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  to  The 
Farmer's  Advocate  and  collect  the  sum  of 
$1.50  from  the  new  subscriber,  remitting 
by  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order. 

The  William  Weld  Co.  Ltd.,  London/ Can. 


CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guar- 
antee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 
Limited 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 


When  writing  please  mention  Advocate 


I  think  it  was  Carlyle  who  said:  "Human 
crimes  are  many,  but  the  crime  of  being 
deaf  to  God's  voice,  of  being  blind  to  all 
but  parchments  and  antiquarian  rubrics 
when  the  divine  handwriting  is  abroad 
on  the  sky — certainly  there  is  no  crime 
which  the  Supreme  Powers  do  more 
terribly  avenge."  Let  us  seek  God  in 
His  written  Word;  but  let  us  remember 
also  that  He  has  new  and  special  messages 
for  each  one  of  us.  The  Word  of  God 
was  not  finished  when  the  Apostles  were 
called  away  to  see  their  Master  again. 
God  is  still  speaking.  The  still  small  voice 
may  be  heard  within  our  hearts  if  we  will 
listen. 

A  certain  nobleman  was  asked  his 
opinion  about  some  astronomical  question. 
He  answered  frankly:  "I  am  too  much 
occupied  on  earth  to  have  time  to  think 
of  heaven."  We  are  too  often  so  busy 
that  we  crowd  heaven  out  of  our  every- 
day lives.  If  we  only  draw  near  to  God 
once  or  twice  a  week,  trying  to  struggle 
on  in  our  own  strength,  we  shall  fail. 
And  God  wants  us  to  be  strong! 

The  late  Prof.  Law,  of  Toronto,  wrote: 
"Only  a  veil  separated  the  Holy  of  Holies 
from  the  Holy  Place.  Perhaps  heaven 
may  only  be  a  step  away — hidden  only 
by  a  veil."  And,  when  the  Great 
Sacrifice  was  offered,  even  the  veil  was 
torn  down  by  God  Himself.  We  are 
invited  to  enter  fearlessly  by  a  living  Way, 
even  Christ  Himself— Heb.  10:19,  20. 

There  is  a  self-deluding  kind  of  religion 
which  is  very  easy  and  very  useless. 
A  man  says:  "I  believe  in  Christ,"  and 
then  spends  all  his  time  in  self-pleasing; 
as  if  the  King  had  no  claim  on  him. 
That  sick  woman  in  Capernaum  would 
have  gained  nothing  if  she  had  only  said: 
"I  believe  Jesus  can  heal  me,"  and  had 
made  no  attempt  to  get  near  to  Him. 
She  was  determined  to  touch  at  least  Hi9 
clothes; — and  those  who  will  to  reach 


the  Master  can  always  find  their  way  to 
Him.  It  is  very  foolish  to  believe  in 
Christ  and  yet  neglect  His  offered  power. 
I  don't  try  to  work  with  a  cold  iron 
when  I  can  get  needed  heat  by  linking 
up  with  the  invisible  electric  power.  And 
I  don't  try  to  work  alone  when  my  own 
experience  (and  the  experience  of  count- 
less millions  who  have  found  joy  and 
strength  in  Christ)  convinces  me  that  He 
is  able  and  willing  to  supply  needed 
strength.  It  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was 
thousands  of  years  ago  that  those  who 
wait  upon  the  Lord  renew  their  strength. 
And  so  we  pray  that  He  will  give  us 
living  faith  so  that  we  may  always  keep 
in  touch  with  Him. 

"Lord  Jesus,  make  Thyself  to  me 
A  living,  bright  Reality!" 

Dora  Farncomk 


Gifts  for  the  Needy. 

"Elizabethtown"  dropped  $5.00  into 
the  Quiet  Hour  Purse  last  week — in 
memory  of  her  father.  This  money  has 
gone,  as  requested,  to  aged  people  in 
need.  Two  gifts  from  readers  were  put 
into  my  hands  to  be  sent  to  the  Russian 
Famine  Fund — one  dollar  from  J.  W.  L. 
(Millbrook)  and  three  dollars  from 
"Springtime"  (Alta.).  I  have  forwarded 
this  money  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Gordon,  Do- 
minion Bank,  King  and  Yonge  Sts., 
Toronto. 

Many  parcels  of  papers  for  the  "shut- 
in"  have  also  arrived.  As  I  am  away 
from  home  at  present  (on  duty  elsewhere) 
the  papers  are  rapidly  accumulating. 
But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  pass  them  along 
very  soon. 

Thanks  to  you  all! 

Dora  Farncomb, 

6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 


Your  Health. 

By  "Medicus." 

Prevent  Goiter. 

PREVENT  Goiter.      How?  Smalt 
doses   of  sodium   iodide    twice  a 
year  (see  previous  articles  in  this 
department). 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  2,190  girls 
at  the  Akron,  Ohio,  High  School,  agreed 
to  take  sodium  iodide.  Only  5  out  of  the 
2,190  developed  goiter.  Compare  the 
results  with  the  2,305  pupils  who  did 
not  take  the  iodide.  Four  hundred  and 
ninety-five  have  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland  (goiter).  Out  of  approxi- 
mately 4,500  students  500  developed 
goiter  (a  very  high  percentage).  Four 
hundred  and  ninety  five  had  not  taken 
any  iodide  and  5  had.  Sodium  iodide 
in  the  small  doses  recommended  is 
perfectly  harmless. 

Will  it  cure?  Of  1,182  girls  who  had 
goiter  lyi  years  ago,  and  who  took 
iodide,  773  have  shown  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  thyroid  gland; 
while  of  the  1,048  pupils  with  thyroid 
enlargement  who  did  not  take  iodide, 
only  145  have  shown  any  decrease  in  the 
size  of  the  neck. 

This  evidence  seems  quite  conclusive 
that  goiter  can  be  prevented,  and  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  young  girls, 
can  be  cured. 

Of  course,  back  of  all  this,  what  is  the 
cause?  These  people  evidently  are  not 
getting  enough  iodine  (iodide)  in  their 
diet.  Sea  fish,  Irish  moss,  seaweeds  of 
the  edible  variety,  used  in  the  diet  all 
help  to  prevent  goiter.  Indeed  the 
disease  is  almost  unknown  in  coast 
localities  where  sea  foods  are  commonly 
used.  This  is  another  instance  which 
proves  the  great  value  of  diet  in  prevent- 
ting  and  curing  diseases. 

Cretinism. 

"Anxious,"  N.  H.— "My  little  boy  is 
15  months  old  and  is  just  beginning  to  get 
his  teeth,  has  been  fed  on  the  bottle; 
at  present  is  getting  whole  milk  just 
brought  to  the  boiling  point.  Havt 
tried  giving  him  other  foods  but  he  doe- 
not  relish  it.  Our  own  doctor  has  pre- 
scribed tablets,  "thyroid"  I  think  is  the 
name;  has  been  taking  these  since  last 
autumn. 

"Baby  seems  well  enough  but  do  not 
like  to  continue  the  bottle  all  summer. 
Can  you  recommend  a  change  of  food 
as  may  be  helpful  to  him. 

"Have  tried  him  with  arrowroot 
biscuits  and  bread  crusts  softened,  but 
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always  spits  it  out;  does  not  try  to  walk 
but  can  work  his  way  about  from  room 
to  room  if  you  put  him  on  the  floor." 

Ans. — Your  babe  should  get  raw  cod 
liver  oil — a  teaspoonful  twice  a  day. 
Start  right  away  and  don't  neglect  it. 
Strained  vegetable  juice  would  also  be 
very  useful  in  supplying  the  mineral 
salts  necessary  to  make  teeth.  At 
fifteen  months  old,  he  should  be  taking 
a  greater  variety  of  food  than  he  is  getting. 
I  would  depend  largely  upon  milk,  but 
would  give  him  almost  anything  I  could 
get  him  to  take. 

It  is  quite  essential  to  continue  the 
thyroid  tablets,  varying  the  dose  accord- 
ing to  the  doctor's  instructions. 

Spasmophilia:  Tetany. 

For  Mrs.  P.,  Ont. 

Ans — There  is  a  cause  for  the  irritabil- 
ity of  your  little  girl.  Some  of  the 
possible  causes  that  your  letter  suggests 
are ' 

1.  Focal  infection. 

2.  Spasmophilia — (a  tendency  or  de- 
sire to  have  spasms  or  restlessness.) 


3.  Tetany —  (a  special  form  of  spasm, 
affecting  the  hands,  feet  and  face.) 

By  focal  infection  you  mean  there  is 
pus  somewhere  in  the  body  that  is  being 
absorbed  and  poisoning  the  nerves  (or 
joints.)  Abcesses  at  the  roots  of  the  teeth, 
in  the  tonsils,  are  the  more  likely  places 
to  find  the  source  of  the  trouble. 

Spasmophilia  and  tetany  are  two 
conditions  caused  by  some  defect  in  the 
diet,  possibly  ralcium  or  phosphorus. 
For  that  reason  I  would  suggest  raw  cod 
liver  oil — a  teaspoonful  night  and  morn- 
ing. Don't  buy  any  extract  of  cod 
liver  oil  because  they  all  contain  alcohol. 
Milk  is  especially  good  for  her  too. 
Don't  encourage  her  to  be  "pickey" 
in  her  diet. 

Finally,  don't  spank  the  kiddie.  She 
doesn't  want  to  be  sick  or  irritable  or 
naughty.  She  wants  to  be  well  and 
happy.  There  is  some  cause  when  she 
isn't  full  of  life  and  bubbling  over  with 
good-nature.  Spanking  or  scolding  will 
not  remedy  things,  only  make  them 
worse.  Try  a  hot  bath  at  night.  It  is 
often  soothing. 


Stories  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind. 

(Serial  rights  secured  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
LITTLE  JOE  OTTER'S  SLIDE. 


XIV. 

LITTLE  Joe  Otter  and  Billy  Mink 
had  been  playing  together  around 
the  Smiling  Pool  all  one  sunshiny 
morning.  They  had  been  fishing  and 
had  taken  home  a  fine  dinner  of  Trout 
for  old  Grandfather  Mink  and  blind  old 
Granny  Otter.  They  had  played  tag 
with  the  Merry  Little  Breezes.  They 
had  been  in  all  kinds  of  mischief  and 
now  they  just  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

They  were  sitting  side  by  side  on  the 
Big  Rock  trying  to  push  each  other  off 
into  the  Smiling  Pool.  Round,  smiling, 
red  Mr.  Sun  made  the  Green  Meadows 
very  warm  indeed,  and  Reddy  Fox, 
over  in  the  tall  grass,  heard  them  splash- 
ing and  shouting  and  having  such  a  good 
time  that  he  wished  he  liked  the  nice 
cool  water  and  could  swim,  too. 

"I've  thought  of  something!"  cried 
Little  Joe  Otter. 
"What  is  it?"  asked  Billy  Mink. 
Little  Joe  Otter  just  looked  wise  and 
said  nothing. 

"Something  to  eat?"  asked  Billy  Mink. 
"No,"  said  Little  Joe  Otter. 
"I  don't  believe  you've  thought  of 
anything  at  all,"  said  Billy  Mink. 

"I  have  too!"  said    Little  Joe  Otter. 
"It's  something  to  do." 
"What?"    demanded    Billy  Mink. 
Just  then  Little  Joe  Otter  spied  Jerry 
Muskrat.    "Hi,  Jerry  Muskrat!  Come 
over  here!"  he  called. 

Jerry  Muskrat  swam  across  to  the  Big 
Rock  and  climbed  up  beside  Billy  Mink 
and  Little  Joe  Otter. 

"What  are  you  fellows  doing?"  asked 
Jerry  Muskrat. 

"Having  some  fun,"  said  Billy  Mink. 
"Little  Joe  Otter  has  thought  of  some- 
thing to  do,  but  I  don't  know  what  it 
is." 

"Let's  make  a  slide,"  cried  Little  Joe 
Otter. 

"You  show  us  how,"  said  Billy  Mink. 

So  Little  Joe  Otter  found  a  nice  smooth 
place  on  the  bank,  and  Billy  Mink  and 
Jerry  Muskrat  brought  mud  and  helped 
him  pat  it  down  smooth  until  they  had 
the  loveliest  slippery  slide  in  the  world. 
Then  Little  Joe  Otter  climbed  up  the  bank 
to  the  top  of  the  slippery  slide  and  lay 
down  flat  on  his  stomach.  Billy  Mink 
gave  him  a  push  and  away  he  went  down, 
down  the  slippery  slide,  splash  into  the 
Smiling  Pool.  Then  Jerry  Muskrat  tried 
it  and  after  him  Billy  Mink.  Then  all 
did  it  over  again.  Sometimes  they  went 
down  the  slippery  slide  onjtheir  backs, 
sometimes  flat  on  their  stomachs,  some- 
times head  first,  sometimes  feet  first. 
Oh  such  fun  as  they  did  have!  Even 
Grandfather  Frog  came  over  and  tried 
the  slippery  slide. 

Johnny  Chuck,  over  in  the  Green 
Meadows,  heard  the  noise  and  stole  down 
the  Lone  Little  Path  to  see.  Jimmy 
Skunk,  looking  for  beetles  up  on  the  hill, 
heard  the  noise  and  forgot  that  he  hadn't 
had  his  breakfast.  Reddy  Fox,  taking 
a  nap,  woke  up  and  hurried  over  to 
watch  the  fun.  Last  of  all  came  Peter 
Rabbit. 

Little   Joe   Otter   saw   him  coming. 


"Hello,  Peter  Rabbit!"  he  shouted. 
"Come  and  try  the  slippery  slide." 

Now  Peter  Rabbit  couldn't  swim,  but 
he  pretended  that  he  didn't  want  to. 

"I've  left  my  bathing  suit  at  home," 
said  Peter  Rabbit. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Billy  Mink.  "Mr. 
Sun  will  dry  you  off." 

"And  we'll  help,"  said  all  the  Merry 
Little  Breezes  of  Old  Mother  West 
Wind. 

But  Peter  Rabbit  shook  his  head  and 
said,  "No." 

Faster  and  faster  went  Billy  Mink  and 
Little  Joe  Otter  and  Jerry  Muskrat  and 
old  Grandfather  Frog  down  the  slippery 
slide  into  the  Smiling  Pool. 


Have  Your  Child 
Learn  to  Play  a 
Piano  True  to  Tone 

Made  in  Canada 

A  musical  education  begins 
with  the  first  lesson — the  de- 
velopment of  true  music  instincts  begins  then. 

Start  your  child  right — have  him  learn  on  a  good 
piano,  a  piano  like  the  Sherlock-Manning.  The 


*  20^  Centurif  'Psaivo  - 
\/Ke  J%aj\o  wor/Ay  of  your  'Home 

is  "Canada's  Biggest  Piano  Value,"  because  it  is 
not  only  a  true,  quality  piano,  but  one  that  is  built 
to  stand  the  hard  usage  of  home  life. 

Hear  it  at  our  nearest  dealers. 

Write  us  for  Art  Catalogue  and  prices. 

Sherlock-Manning  Piano  Company 

London,  Canada 


QITRVRIRFR^I  If  you  have  one  or  two  neighbours  who  are  not  at  present  subscribing  to 
OUDOV/RIDL^O-  THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE,  secure  their  subscrip  - 
tions,  collecting  $1.50  from  each  new  subscriber  and  send  the  amount  to  us  by  Postal  Note  or  Money 
Order.  FOR  EACH  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  YOU  SEND  WE  WILL  MARK  YOUR  OWN  SUB- 
SCRIPTION FORWARD  SIX  MONTHS. 

The  William  Weld  Co.  Ltd.  London,  Ontario. 


The  Farm  Gate 

tells  tke  story 


The  S-B  Diamond  is  a  guar- 
antee of  exceptional  quality 
in  every  product  on  which  it 
is  stamped. 

Barn  Door  Hangers — 
Tracks — 
Latches — 
Gate  Hinges — 


There  is  only  one  farmer  who  will  not  care  to  know  about 
improvements  on  his  farm — that  is  the  farmer  who  doesn't 
care  enough  about  his  reputation,  his  farm,  his  stock,  his 
crops  and  his  buildings,  to  keep  the  farm  gate  on  its  hinges. 

1917 

Flexible  Barn  Door  Hangers 

Wind-proof — Bird-proof — Storm-proof 

Tracks 

For  large  or  small  doors — slide  easily — all  exposed  parts 
finished  in  baked  black  enamel — round  track,  can't  catch 
and  hold  dirt. 

N.  SLATER  CO.,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 


1917  Barn  Doors  for 
Careful  Farmers 

Write  us  for  information  or 
refer  to  your  dealer 
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Try  These  Amazing 
Flesh  Builders 


56  easy  now  to  have  the  lovely 
rounded  neck  and  shoulders 
that  everyone  admires. 

Scientific  Discovery  of  VITAMINES 
Quickly  Builds  Up  Thin,  Scrawny 
Figures— No  Drugs  or  Dieting— 
Quick  Relief  For  Tired,  Worn- 
Out  People.  

Recommended  By  High 
Scientific  Authority 

Dr.  Halliburton,  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
physicians,  in  an  article  on  vitamines  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  writes: 

"Their  absence  prevents  healthy  growth  and 
leads  to  death." 

Dr.  Hopkins,  another  celebrated  authority, 
Terites: 

"Vitamines  are  nutritive  essentials." 

AlexanderVitamines 

VITAMINES — those  mysterious  substances  found  in 
certain  foods  are  primarily  responsible  for  chang- 
ing food  into  firm  flesh  and  producing  vigor  and 
vitality.  Lack  of  vitamines  in  the  diet  causes 
nervousness,  loss  of  weight  and  vitality,  head- 
aches and  many  deficiency  diseases,  such  as 
akin  eruptions,  emaciation,  rickets  and  scurvy. 
QUICK  RELIEF- 
NO  DRUGS  OR  DIETING 
The  modern  diet  is  seriously  lacking  in  vitamines.  Cook- 
ing, milling,  pasteurizing  and  other  methods  of  preparing 
food,  destroy  or  neutralize  these  life-givingsubstances. 
But  when  Alexander  Vitamines  are  added  to  the  diet,  the 
results  are  amazing.  Within  a  few  days  a  scrawny  figure 
begins  to  round  out— bony  angles  and  ugly  hollows  dis- 
appear Your  weight  quickly  becomes  what  i  t  should  be. 
Flabby  tissues  become  firm  flesh  and  muscle — rich,  red 
blood  is  produced— work  is  a  pleasure  because  the  food 
you  eat  is  converted  into  energy. 


Gained  3!i  Pounds  In  Four  Days 

"I  gained  3K  pounds  the  first  four  days  I  took  Alex- 
anderVitamines and  amstiilgaining.  Have  increased 
my  weight  9>£  lbs.  and  Wei  like  a  different  person." 

Gains  8  Pounds  Quickly 

"Alexander  Vitamines  have  increased  my  weights 
pounds  and  done  wonders  for  my  complexion.  They 
are  the  first  thing  I  ever  tried  that  put  weight  on  me.  I 
advise  every  nervous  .scrawny  woman  to  take  them." 


Ten  Days9  Trial  Free 

Cam|J  l%lf%  I  want  everyone  to  have  an  oppor- 
v€7f#Ci¥  *WC#  tunity  to  try  Alexander  Vitamines 
Afllfflel/  without  risk.  Simply  till  out  the  coupon 
■»■«#■■•?  jr  below  and  mail  it  to  me.  I  will  send  you 
a  big  $1  package,  postpaid  and  without  charges,  for  ten 
days'  trial.  If  you  are  delighted  with  results— feel  better 
and  are  gaining  weight— send  me  $1  in  ten  days.  Other- 
wise you  owe  me  nothing.  You  are  the  sole  judge.  Mail 
the  coupon  today. 

E.  K.  ALEXANDER,  Pres. 

SLFXANDER  LABORATORIES, 

1517  Terminal,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

ALEXANDER  LABORATORIES, 

1517  Terminal,  Toronto*  Canada. 

Send  me  apackageof  AlexanderVitamines,  according 
to  terms  of  your  Ten  Days'  Free  Trial  Offer.  If  satisfied 
I  will  send  you  $1  in  10  days.  Otherwise,  I  am  to  pay 
nothing. 

Name  


Address. 


HUH  WRITE  PUkUU-TJ 


Peter  Rabbit  kept  coming  near  and 
nearer  until  finally  he  stood  right  at 
the  top  of  the  slippery  slide.  Billy  Mink 
crept  behind  him  very  softly  and  gave 
him  a  push.  Peter  Rabbit's  long  legs  flew 
out  from  under  him  and  down  he  sat 
with  a  thump  on  the  slippery  slide. 
"Oh,"  cried  Peter  Rabbit,  and  tried  to 
stop  himself.  But  he  couldn't  do  it 
and  so  away  he  went  down  the  slippery 
slide,  splash  into  the  Smiling  Pool. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  laughed  Billy  Mink. 

"Ho!  ho!  ho!"  shouted  Little  Joe 
Otter. 

"He!  he!  he!"  laughed  Jerry  Muskrat 
and  old  Grandfather  Frog  and  Sammy 
Jay  and  Jimmy  Skunk  and  Reddy  Fox 
and  Blacky  the  Crow  and  Mr.  Kingfisher, 
for  you  know  Peter  Rabbit  was  forever 
playing  jokes  on  them. 

Poor  Peter  Rabbit!  The  water  got 
in  his  eyes  and  up  his  nose  and  into  his 
mouth  and  made  him  choke  and  splutter, 


and  then  he  couldn't  get  back  on  the 
bank,  for  you  know  Peter  Rabbit  couldn't 
swim. 

When  Little  Joe  Otter  saw  what  a 
dreadful  time  Peter  Rabbit  was  having 
he  drove  into  the  Smiling  Pool  and  took 
hold  of  one  of  Peter  Rabbit's  long  ears. 
Billy  Mink  swam  out  and  took  hold  of 
the  other  long  ear.  Jerry  Muskrat  swam 
right  under  Peter  Rabbit  and  took  him 
on  his  back.  Then  with  old  Grandfather 
Frog  swimming  ahead  they  took  Peter 
Rabbit  right  across  the  Smiling  Pool  and 
pulled  him  out  on  the  grassy  bank,  where 
it  was  nice  and  warm.  All  the  Merry 
Little  Breezes  of  Old  Mother  West  Wind 
came  over  and  helped  Mr.  Sun  dry 
Peter  Rabbit  off. 

Then  they  all  sat  down  together  and 
watched  Little  Joe  Otter  turn  a  somer- 
sault down  the  slippery  slide. 

To  be  continued. 


T.  Tembarom 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

Author  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  "The  Shuttle," 
"The  Secret  Garden,"  etc. 

Serial  rights  secured  by  "The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  necessary  business  in  London 
having  been  transacted,  Tembarom  went 
north  to  take  possession  of  the  home  of 
his  forefathers.  It  had  rained  for  two 
days  before  he  left  London,  and  it  rained 
steadily  all  the  way  to  Lancashire,  and 
was  raining  steadily  when  he  reached 
Temple  Barholm.  He  had  never  seen 
such  rain  before.  It  was  the  quiet, 
unmoved  persistence  of  it  which  amazed 
him.  As  he  sat  in  the  railroad  carriage 
and  watched  the  slanting  lines  of  its 
unabating  downpour,  he  felt  that  Mr. 
Palford  must  inevitably  make  some 
remark  upon  it.  But  Mr.  Palford  con- 
tinued to  read  his  newspapers  undis- 
turbedly, as  though  the  condition  of 
atmosphere  surrounding  him  were  entirely 
accustomed  and  natural.  It  was  of  course 
necessary  and  proper  that  he  should 
accompany  his  client  to  his  destination, 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  made 
the  whole  situation  quite  abnormal. 
Throughout  the  centuries  each  Temple 
Barholm  had  succeeded  to  his  estate  in  a 
natural  and  conventional  manner.  He 
had  either  been  welcomed  or  resented  by 
his  neighbors,  his  tenants,  and  his  family, 
and  proper  and  fitting  ceremonies  had  been 
observed.  But  here  was  an  heir  whom 
nobody  knew,  whose  very  existence 
nobody  had  even  suspected,  a  young  man 
who  had  been  an  outcast  in  the  streets 
of  the  huge  American  city  of  which  lurid 
descriptions  are  given.  Even  in  New 
York  he  could  have  produced  no  circle 
other  than  Mrs.  Bowse's  boarding-house 
and  the  objects  of  interest  to  the  up-town 
page,  so  he  brought  no  one  with  him;  for 
Strangeways  seemed  to  have  been 
mysteriously  disposed  of  after  their 
arrival  in  London. 

Never  had  Palford  &  Grimby  on  their 
hands  a  client  who  seemed  so  entirely 
alone.  What,  Mr.  Palford  asked  himself, 
would  he  do  in  the,  enormity  of  Temple 
Barholm,  which  always  struck  one  as  being 
a  place  almost  without  limit.  But  that, 
after  all,  was  neither  here  nor  there. 
There  he  was.  You  cannot  undertake  to 
provide  a  man  with  relatives  if  he  has  had 
none,  or  with  acquaintances  if  people  do 
not  want  to  know  him.  His  past  having 
been  so  extraordinary,  the  neighborhood 
would  naturally  be  rather  shy  of  him.  At 
first,  through  mere  force  of  custom  and 
respect  for  an  old  name,  punctilious,  if 
somewhat  alarmed,  politeness  would  be 
shown  by  most  people;  but  after  the  first 
calls  all  would  depend  upon  how  much 
people  could  stand  of  the  man  himself. 

"Bhe  aspect  of  the  country  on  a  wet 
winter's  day  was  not  enlivening.  The 
leafless  and  dripping  hedges  looked  like 
bundles  of  sticks;  the  huge  trees,  which 
in  June  would  be  majestic  bowers  of 
greenery,  now  held  out  great  skeleton 
arms,  which  seemed  to  menace  both  earth 
and  sky.  Heavy-faced  laborers  tramped 
along  muddy  lanes;  cottages  with  soaked 
bits  of  dead  gardens  looked  like  hovels; 
big,  melancholy  cart-horses,  dragging 
jolting  carts  along  the  country  roads,  hung 
their  heads  as  they  splashed  through  the 
mire. 

As  Tembarom  had  known  few  persons 


who  had  ever  been  out  of  America,  he 
had  not  heard  that  England  was  beautiful, 
and  he  saw  nothing  which  led  him  to 
suspect  its  charms.  London  had  im- 
pressed him  as  gloomy,  dirty,  and  behind 
the  times  despite  its  pretensions;  the 
country  struck  him  as  "the  limit."  Hully 
gee!  was  he  going  to  be  expected  to  spend 
his  life  in  this!  Should  he  be  obliged  to 
spend  his  life  in  it.  He'd  find  that  out 
pretty  quick,  and  then,  if  there  was  no 
hard-and-fast  law  against  it,  him  for 
little  old  New  York  again,  if  he  had  to 
give  up  the  whole  thing  and  live  on  ten 
per.  If  he  had  been  a  certain  kind  of 
youth,  his  discontent  would  have  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  he  might  have  talked 
a  good  deal  to  Mr.  Palford  and  said  many 
disparaging  things. 

"But  the  man  was  born  here,"  he 
reflected.  "I  guess  he  doesn't  know 
anything  else,  and  thinks  it's  all  right. 
I've  heard  of  English  fellows  who  didn't 
like  New  York.  He  looks  like  that 
kind." 

He  had  supplied  himself  with  news- 
papers and  tried  to  read  them-.  Their 
contents  were  as  unexciting  as  the  rain- 
sodden  landscape.  There  were  no  head- 
lines likely  to  arrest  any  man's  attention. 
There  was  a  lot  about  Parliament  and  the 
Court,  and  one  of  them  had  a  column 
or  two  about  what  lords  and  ladies  were 
doing,  a  sort  of  English  up-town  or  down- 
town page. 

He  knew  the  stuff,  but  there  was  no 
snap  in  it,  and  there  were  no  photographs 
or  descriptions  of  dresses.  Galton  would 
have  turned  it  down.  He  could  never 
have  made  good  if  he  had  done  no  better 
than  that.  He  grinned  to  himself  when 
he  read  that  the  king  had  taken  a  drive 
and  that  a  baby  prince  had  the  measles. 

"I  wonder  what  they'd  think  of  the 
Sunday  Earth,"  he  mentally  inquired. 

He  would  have  been  much  at  sea  if  he 
had  discovered  what  they  really  would 
have  thought  of  it.  They  passed  through 
smoke-vomiting  manufacturing  towns, 
where  he  saw  many  legs  seemingly  bearing 
about  umbrellas,  but  few  entire  people; 
they  whizzed  smoothly  past  drenched 
suburbs,  wet  woodlands,  and  endless- 
looking  brown  moors,  covered  with  dead 
bracken  and  bare  and  prickly  gorse.  He 
thought  these  last  great  desolate  stretches 
worse  than  all  the  rest. 

But  the  railroad  carriage  was  luxurious- 
ly upholstered  and  comfortable,  though 
one  could  not  walk  about  and  stretch  his 
legs.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Palford 
ordered  in  tea,  and  plainly  expected  him 
to  drink  two  cups  and  eat  thin  bread  and 
butter.  He  felt  inclined  to  laugh,  though 
the  tea  was  all  right,  and  so  was  the  bread 
and  butter,  and  he  did  not  fail  his  com- 
panion in  any  respect.  The  inclination 
to  laugh  was  aroused  by  the  thought  of 
what  Jim  Bowles  and  Julius  would  say  if 
they  could  see  old  T.  T.  with  nothing  to 
do  at  4.30  but  put  in  cream  and  sugar,  as 
though  he  were  at  a  tea-party  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 

By1-  gee'  this  rain  did  give  him  the 
Willies.  If  he  was  going  to  be  sorry  for 
himself,  he  might  begin  right  now.  But 


Founded  1866 

The  Old  Homeland 


"It's  many  years  since  I  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  but  I  have  always  kept  in  touch 
with  the  homeland,  by  reading  the  News 
of  the  World,"  says  a.  prominent  man  of 
the  West.  The  News  of  the  World  is  the 
great  national  journal  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  globe 
Britishers  may  settle,  the  News  of  the 
World,  complete  with  all  the  week's  news, 
can  be  obtained.  Its  thrilling  serial 
stories,  up-to-date  song,  with  music,  the 
latest  gossip  and  pictures,  make  it  the 
most  welcome  of  the  week's  visitors.  It 
can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  publish- 
ers, 30  Bouverie  Street,  London,  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  convenience  of  local  pur- 
chasers, ample  stocks  are  carried  by 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  Byron  P.  0.,  London 
Mrs.  Ellen  MsEwen,  London 
Mr.  W.  0.  Loughlin,  London 
Mr.  G.  W.  Evans,  283  Wellington  St,  London 

Make  sure  of  a  regular  weekly  supply 
by  placing  an  order  with  the  agents. 


Don't  Worry  About 
Your  Complexion  Ciiticura 
Will  Take  Care  of  It 

If  you  make  the  Cuticura  Trio  your 
every-day  toilet  preparations  you 
will  have  a  clear,  healthy  skin,  good 
hair  and  soft  white  hands.  Soap  to 
cleanse.  Ointment  to  heal,  Talcum 
to  powder  and  perfume. 

Soap 25c.  Ointment  25  and  50c.  Talcum  25c.  Sold 
throughout theDominion.  CanadianDepot: 
tymant.  Limited,  344  St.  Pan]  St,  W.,  Montreal. 

Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


DYEING 


YOU  will  be  astonished  at  the  re 
suits  we  get  by  our  modern  system 
of  dyeing  and  cleaning.  Fabrics 
that  are  shabby,  dirty  or  spotted  are 
made  like  new.  We  can  restore  the 
most  delicate  articles. 

Send  one  article  or  a  parcel  of  goods 
Vy  post  or  express.  We  will  pay  car- 
riage one  way,  and  our  charges  are 
most  reasonable. 

When  you  think  of  clean- 
ing and  dyeing,  think  of 
PARKER'S. 

Parker's 
Dye  Works 

Limited 
Cleaners  and  Dyers 

791  Yonge  St. 
Toronto 


PATENT   SOLICITORS  Fetherstonhaugh 
&  Co.  The  old-established  firm.  Patent* 
everywhere.    Heed   Office:     Royal  Bank 
Buildings,     Toronto.    Ottawa   Office  5 
Elgin   Street.  Offices   throughout  Canada. 
Booklet  free. 
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he  wasn't.  He  was  going  to  see  this  thing 
through. 

The  train  had  been  continuing  its 
smooth  whirr  through  fields,  wooded  lands, 
and  queer,  dead-and-alive  little  villages 
for  some  time  before  it  drew  up  at  last 
at  a  small  station.  Bereft  by  the  season 
of  its  garden  bloom  and  green  creepers, 
it  looked  a  bare  and  uninviting  little  place. 
On  the  two  benches  against  the  wall  of 
the  platform  a  number  of  women  sat 
huddled  together  in  the  dampness. 
Several  of  them  held  children  in  their  laps 
and  all  stared  very  hard,  nudging  one 
another  as  he  descended  from  the  train. 
A  number  of  rustics  stood  about  the 
platform,  giving  it  a  somewhat  crowded 
air.  It  struck  Tembarom  that,  for  an 
out-of-the-way  place,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  good  many  travelers,  and  he  wondered 
if  they  could  all  be  going  away.  He  did 
not  know  that  they  were  the  curious 
element  among  such  as  lived  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  station 
and  had  come  out  merely  to  see  him  on 
his  first  appearance.  Several  of  them 
touched  their  hats  as  he  went  by,  and  he 
supposed  they  knew  Palford  and  were 
saluting  him.  Each  of  them  was  curious, 
but  no  one  was  in  a  particularly  welcoming 
mood.  There  was,  indeed,  no  reason  for 
anticipating  enthusiasm.  It  was,  however, 
but  human  nature  that  the  bucolic  mind 
should  bestir  itself  a  little  in  the  desire  to 
obtain  a  view  of  a  Temple  Barholm  who 
had  earned  his  living  by  blacking  boots 
and  selling  newspapers,  unknowing  that 
he  was  "one  o'  th'  gentry." 

When  he  stepped  from  his  first-class 
carriage,  Tembarom  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  very  straight,  clean-faced, 
and  well-built  young  man,  who  wore  a 
long,  fawn-colored  livery  coat  with  claret 
facings  and  silver  buttons.  He  touched 
his  cocked  hat,  and  at  once  took  up  the 
Gladstone  bags.  Tembarom  knew  that 
he  was  a  footman  because  he  had  seen 
something  like  him  outside  restaurants, 
theaters,  and  shops  in  New  York,  but  he 
was  not  sure  whether  he  ought  to  touch 
his  own  hat  or  not.  He  slightly  lifted  it 
from  his  head  to  show  there  was  no  ill 
feeling,  and  then  followed  him  and  Mr. 
Palford  to  the  carriage  waiting  for  them. 
It  was  a  severe  but  sumptuous  equipage, 
and  the  coachman  was  as  well  dressed 
and  well  built  as  the  footman.  Tembarom 
took  his  place  in  it  with  many  mental 
reservations. 

"What  are  the  illustrations  on  the 
doors?"  he  inquired. 

"The  Temple  Barholm  coat  of  arms," 
Mr.  Palford  answered.  "The  people  at 
the  station  are  your  tenants.  Members 
of  the  family  of  the  stout  man  with  the 
broad  hat  have  lived  as  yeoman  farmers 
on  your  land  for  three  hundred  years." 

They  went  on  their  way,  with  more  rain, 
more  rain,  more  dripping  hedges,  more 
soaked  fields,  and  more  bare,  huge-armed 
trees.  Clop,  clop,  clop,  sounded  the 
horses'  hoofs  along  the  road,  and  from  his 
corner  of  the  carriage  Mr.  Palford  tried 
to  make  polite  conversation.  Faces 
peered  out  of  the  windows  of  the  cottages, 
sometimes  a  whole  family  group  of  faces, 
all  crowded  together,  eager  to  look,  from 
the  mother  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  to 
the  old  man  or  woman,  plainly  grandfather 
or  grandmother — sharp,  childishly  round, 
or  bleared  old  eyes,  all  excited  and  anxious 
to  catch  glimpses. 

"They  are  very  curious  to  see  you," 
said  Mr.  Palford.  "Those  two  laborers 
are  touching  their  hats  to  you.  It  will 
be  as  well  to  recognize  their  salute." 

At  a  number  of  the  cottage  doors  the 
group  stood  upon  the  threshold  and 
touched  foreheads  and  curtsied.  Tem- 
barom saluted  again  and  again,  and  more 
than  once  his  friendly  grin  showed  itself.  It 
made  him  feel  queer  to  drive  along, 
turning  from  side  to  side  to  acknowledge 
obeisances,  as  he  had  seen  a  well-known 
military  hero  acknowledge  them  as  he 
drove  down  Broadway. 

The  chief  street  of  the  village  of 
Temple  Barholm  wandered  almost  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  great  entrance  to 
the  park.  The  gates  were  supported  by 
massive  pillars,  on  which  crouched  huge 
stone  griffins.  Tembarom  felt  that  they 
stared  savagely  over  his  head  as  he  was 
driven  toward  them  as  for  inspection, 
and  in  disdainful  silence  allowed  to  pass 
between  them  as  they  stood  on  guard, 
apparently  with  the  haughtiest  mental 
reservations. 

The  park  through  which  the  long  avenue 
rolled  concealed  its  beauty  to  the  unac- 
customed eye,  showing  only  more  bare 
trees  and  sodden  stretches  of  brown  grass. 
The  house  itself,  as  it  loomed  up  out  of  the 
thickening  rain-mist,  appalled  Tembarom 


Facts  you  should  know 
when  you  buy  a  car 


'  I  'HE  question  of  greatest  importance 
*•     is  not  what  you  will  be  allowed  for 
your  old  car  but  the  price  you  pay  for  the 
,       new  car  and  the  value  received. 

You  are  money  out  if  allowed  $100 
more  for  your  old  car,  yet  have  to  pay  a 
$250  higher  list  price  for  a  new  car  when 
the  comparative  value  is  not  there. 

A  purchaser's  loss  is  only  postponed  when 
trading  allowances  are  made  above  a 
used  car's  real  value.  The  deal  that  may 
appear  most  satisfactory  to  you  in  the 
beginning  may  prove  to  be  thv  most 
expensive  in  the  end. 

Compare  McLaughlin-Buick  Values  and  Prices  with  all 
others. 

McLaughlin-Buick  Cars  are  BUILT,  not  merely  assembled, 
in  Canada. 

Ask  us  about  our  flan  of  Deferred  Payments. 


No  one  receives  anything  gratuitously  in 
this  world  —  don't  be  misled  fcj>  false 
allowances. 

We  believe  that  any  sales  policy  which 
encourages  the  giving,  of  fictitious  values 
for  used  cars  is  an  injustice  to  the  public. 
We  wish  to  establish  definitely  the  fact 
that  the  McLaughlin  Motor  Car  Co., 
Limited,  has  never  followed  this  policy— 
rather  has  always  based  the  price  of  its 
product  upon  actual  costs  and  when  costs 
come  down  correspondingly  reduced  the 
prices  of  its  cars  to  the  public  without  any 
camouflage  whatsoever. 

New  series  in  Four  Master  Four  Models  in  Roadster, 
Touring.  Coupe  and  Sedan  Types,  ranging  in  prices  from 
$1,340  to  $1,995,  and  Seven  Models  of  the  Master  Sixes  in 
Roadster,  Touring  Cars,  Coupes  and  Sedan  Types,  rang- 
ing in  prices  from  $1,965  to  $3,445  f.o.b.  Osltawa.  Sales 
Tax  Extra. 


Mclaughlin  motor  car  co.,  limited 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  of  Canada  Limited 

OSHAWA      -:-  ONTARIO 

Branches  in  Leading  Cities.    Dealers'  Everywhere. 

MCLAUGHLIN  -  B  UICK 


by  its  size  and  gloomily  gray  massive- 
ness.  Before  it  was  spread  a  broad 
terrace  of  stone,  guarded  by  more  griffins 
of  even  more  disdainful  aspect  than  those 
watching  over  the  gates.  The  stone 
noses  held  themselves  rigidly  in  the  air 
as  the  reporter  of  the  up-town  society 
page  passed  with  Mr.  Palford  up  a  flight 
of  steps  broad  enough  to  make  him  feel 
as  though  he  were  going  to  church. 
Footmen  with  powdered  heads  received 
him  at  the  carriage  door,  seemed  to  assist 
him  to  move,  to  put  one  foot  before  the 
other  for  him,  to  stand  in  rows  as  though 
they  were  a  military  guard  ready  to  take 
him  into  custody. 

Then  he  was  inside,  standing  in  an 
enormous  hall  filled  with  furnishings  such 
as  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before. 
Carved  oak,  suits  of  armor,  stone  urns, 
portraits,  another  flight  of  church  steps 
mounting  upward  to  surrounding  galleries, 
stained-glass  windows,  tigers'  and  lions' 
heads,  horns  of  tremendous  size,  strange 
and  beautiful  weapons,  suggested  to  him 
that  the  dream  he  had  been  living  in  for 
weeks  had  never  before  been  so  much  a 
dream.  He  had  walked  about  as  in  a 
vision,  but  among  familiar  surroundings 
Mrs.  Bowse's  boarders  and  his  hall  bed- 
room had  helped  him  to  retain  some  hold 
over  actual  existence.  But  here  the 
reverently  saluting  villagers  staring  at 
him  through  windows  as  though  he  were 
General  Grant,  the  huge,  stone  entrance, 
the  drive  of  what  seemed  to  be  ten  miles 
through  the  park,  the  gloomy  mass  of 
architecture  looming  up,  the  regiment  of 
liveried  men-servants,  with  respectfully 
lowered  but  excitedly  curious  eyes,  the 
dark  and  solemn  richness  inclosing  and 
claiming  him — all  this  created  an  atmos- 
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phere  wholly  unreal.  As  he  had  not 
known  books,  its  parallel  had  not  been 
suggested  to  him  by  literature.  He  had 
literally  not  heard  that  such  things 
existed.  Selling  newspapers  and  giving 
every  moment  to  the»  struggle  for  life 
or  living,  one  did  not  come  within  the 
range  of  splendors.  He  had  indeed 
awakened  in  that  other  world  of  which  he 
had  spoken.  And  though  he  had  heard 
that  there  was  another  world,  he  had  had 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  make 
mental  pictures  of  it.  His  life  so  far  had 
expressed  itself  in  another  language  of 
figures.  The  fact  that  he  had  in  his 
veins  the  blood  of  the  Norman  lords  and 
Saxon  kings  may  or  may  not  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  abashed,  but  bewildered.  The 
same  factor  may  or  may  not  have  aided 
him  to  preserve  a  certain  stoic,  outward 
composure.    Who   knows  what  remote 
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Founded  1866 

influences  express  themselves  in  common 
acts  of  modern  common  life?  As  Cassi- 
vellaunus  observed  his  surroundings  as  he 
followed  in  captive  chains  his  conqueror's 
triumphal  car  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  so  the  keen-eyed  product  of  New 
York  pavement  life  "took  in"  all  about 
him.  Existence  had  forced  upon  him 
the  habit  of  sharp  observance.  The 
fundamental  working  law  of  things  had 
expressed  itself  in  the  simple  colloquialism, 
"Keep  your  eye  skinned,  and  don't  give 
yourself  away."  In  what  phrases  the 
parallel  of  this  concise  advice  formulated 
itself  in  55  B.  C.  no  classic  has  yet  exactly 
informed  us,  but  doubtless  something  like 
it  was  said  in  ancient  Rome.  Tembarom 
did  not  give  himself  away,  and  he  took 
rapid,  if  uncertain,  inventory  of  people  and 
things.  He  remarked,  for  instance,  that 
Palford's  manner  of  speaking  to  a  servant 
was  totally  different  from  the  manner  he 
used  in  addressing  himself.  It  was 
courteous,  but  remote,  as  though  he 
spoke  across  an  accepted  chasm  to  beings 
of  another  race.  There  was  no  hint  of 
incivility  in  it,  but  also  no  hint  of  any 
possibility  that  it  could  occur  to  the 
person  addressed  to  hesitate  or  resent. 
It  was  a  subtle  thing,  and  Tembarom 
wondered  how  he  did  it. 

They  were  shown  into  a  room  the  walls 
of  which  seemed  built  of  books;  the 
furniture  was  rich  and  grave  and 
luxuriously  comfortable.  A  fire  blazed 
as  well  as  glowed  in  a  fine  chimney,  and  a 
table  near  it  was  set ,  with  a  glitter  of 
splendid  silver  urn  and  equipage  for  tea. 

"Mrs.  Butterworth  wae  afraid  you 
might  not  have  been  able  to  get  tea,  sir," 
said  the  man-servant,  who  did  not  wear 
livery,  but  whose  butler's  air  of  established 
authority  was  more  impressive  than  any 
fawn  color  and  claret  enriched  with  silver 
could  have  encompased. 

Tea  again?  Perhaps  one  was  obliged 
to  drink  it  at  regular  intervals.  Tembarom 
for  a  moment  did  not  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  the  man  was  speaking  to  him,  as  the 
master  from  whom  orders  came.  He 
glanced  at  Mr.  Palford. 

"Mr.  Temple  Barholm  had  tea  after  we 
left  Crowly,"  Mr.  Palford  said.  "He  will 
no  doubt  wish  to  go  to  his  room  at  once, 
Burrill." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Burrill,  with  that  note 
of  entire  absence  of  comment  with  which 
Tembarom  later  became  familiar. 
"Pearson  is  waiting." 

It  was  not  unnatural  to  wonder  wjio 
Pearson  was  and  why  he  was  waiting, 
but  Tembarom  knew  he  would  find  out. 
There  was  a  slight  relief  on  realizing  that 
tea  was  not  imperative.  He  and  Mr. 
Palford  were  led  through  the  hall  again. 
The  carriage  had  rolled  away,  and  two 
footmen,  who  were  talking  confidentially 
together,  at  once  stood  at  attention.  The 
staircase  was  more  imposing  as  one 
mounted  it  than  it  appeared  as  one 
looked  at  it  from  below.  Its  breadth  made 
Tembarom  wish  to  lay  a  hand  on  a 
balustrade,  which  seemed  a  mile  away. 
He  had  never  particularly  wished  to  touch 
balustrades  before.  At  the  head  of  the 
first  flight  hung  an  enormous  piece  of 
tapestry,  its  forest  and  hunters  and 
falconers  awakening  Tembarom's  curi- 
osity, as  it  looked  wholly  unlike  any 
picture  he  had  ever  seen  in  a  shop-window. 
There  were  pictures  everywhere,  and  none 
of  them  looked  like  chromos.  Most  of 
the  people  in  the  portraits  were  in  fancy 
dress.  Rumors  of  a  New  York  millionaire 
ball  had  given  him  some  vague  idea  of 
fancy  dress.  A  lot  of  them  looked  like 
freaks.  He  caught  glimpses  of  corridors 
lighted  by  curious,  high,  deep  windows 
with  leaded  panes.  It  struck  him  that 
there  was  no  end  to  the  place,  and  that 
there  must  be  rooms  enough  in  it  for  a 
hotel. 

"The  tapestry  chamber,  of  course, 
Burrill,"  he  heard  Mr.  Palford  say  in  a 

low  tone. 

"Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  always 

used  it." 

A  few  yards  farther  on  a  door  stood 
open,  revealing  an  immense  room,  rich 
and  gloomy  with  tapestry-covered  walls 
and  dark  oak  furniture.  A  bed  which 
looked  to  Tembarom  incredibly  big,  with 
its  carved  oak  canopy  and  massive  posts, 
had  a  presiding  personality  of  its  own. 
It  was  mounted  by  steps,  and  its  hangings 
and  coverlid  were  of  embossed  velvet, 
time-softened  to  the  perfection  of  purples 
and  blues.  A  fire  enriched  the  color  of 
everything,  and  did  its  best  to  drive  the 
shadows  away.  Deep  windows  opened 
either  into  the  leafless  boughs  of  close- 
growing  trees  or  upon  outspread  spaces  of 
heavily  timbered  park,  where  gaunt, 
though     magnificent,     bare  branches 
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menaced  and  defied.  A  slim,  neat  young 
man,  with  a  rather  pale  face  and  a  touch 
of  anxiety  in  his  expression,  came  forward 
at  once. 

"This  is  Pearson,  who  will  valet  you," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Palford. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Pearson  in  a 
low,  respectful  voice.  His  manner  was 
correctness  itself. 

There  seemed  to  Mr.  Palford  to  be 
really  nothing  else  to  say.  He  wanted,  in 
fact,  to  get  to  his  own  apartment  and 
have  a  hot  bath  and  a  rest  before  dinner. 

"Where  am  I,  Burrill?"  he  inquired  as 
he  turned  to  go  down  the  corridor. 

"The  crimson  room,  sir,"  answered 
Burrill,  and  he  closed  the  door  of  the 
tapestry  chamber  and  shut  Tembarom  in 
alone  with  Pearson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Current  Events. 


Two  bills  were  introduced  into  the 
Ontario  Legislature  on  April  25  by 
Attorney-General  Raney,  one  to  prohibit 
carrying  of  liquor  on  highways,  the  other 
providing  that  anyone  twice  convicted 
of  drunkenness  in  a  public  place  inside 
of  3  months  may  be  committed  to  jail 
or  a  jail  farm  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
3  months. 

*  *    *  * 

Francis  Lee  Stewart,  the  New  York 
consulting  engineer  summoned  to  assist 
the  Commission  for  the  Chippawa  probe 
says  there  was  no  waste  of  money  in 
connection  with  the  Chippawa  plant. 

*  *    *  * 

On  April  25th  at  a  Provincial  Liberal 
Convention  at  Winnipeg,  Premier  T.  C. 
N'orris  was  chosen  as  Provincial  leader. 

*  *    *  * 

Disorders  and  murders  in  South  Ireland 
marked  the  week-end.  President  Arthur 
Griffith  stated  at  the  Dail  on  April  28th 
that  the  Dail's  full  strength  will  be 
exerted  to  protect  the  life  and  property 
of  all  creeds  and  classes,  but  the  declara- 
tion gives  only  a  little  hope,  as  the  Dail's 
authority  has  been  repudiated  by  a 
section  of  the  army. 

*  *    »  * 

At  a  meeting  at  Genoa  held  on  April 
18th,  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Conference  should  continue  was  brought 
up,  the  reason  being  the  discovery  of  a 
Russo-German  treaty  signed  on  Easter 
Sunday  at  Genoa,  a  treaty  based  on  full 
reciprocity,  all  indemnities  and  claims  of 
war  and  pre-war  debts  between  the  two 
countries  to  be  cancelled.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  wrote  a  resolution  censuring  the 
Germans  for  signing  the  treaty,  on  the 
ground  that  it  covered  a  point  the  Con- 
ference had  in  hand  to  consider,  and  the 
Allies  agreed  that  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission should  declare  the  treaty  null  and 
void.  Rathenau,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  he  sent  word  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  that  if  the  Allies  were  going  to 
act  without  consulting  Germany  (the 
Germans  being  excluded  from  the  Quarto 
Conferences)  Germany  was  going  to  make 
a  separate  treaty;  and  contended  that 
the  Germans  considered  only  what  be- 
longed to  them,  and  that  at  all  the 
Conferences  separate  treaties  were  made 
between  powers.  Mr.  Lloyd  ^George 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  treaty.  .  . 
On  April  21st  the  Russian  delegation 
agreed  to  the  terms  set  forth  by  the 
Allies  for  payment  of  pre-war  debt9  and 
eliminating  Soviet  counter  claims,  and 
on  April  28th  the  powers  sent  to  the 
Russian  delegation  a  note  saying  that  if 
Russia  wants  outside  help  Moscow  must 
recognize  the  ownership  of  private 
property  by  foreigners  in  Russia.  .  .  . 
By  April  23rd  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  great 
peace  pledge  was  ready  to  present  to  the 
Conference.  It  requires  34  nations  to 
pledge  themselves  not  to  permit  any 
aggressive  action  in  Europe  for  10  years. 
France  objected,  wishing  to  reserve  the 
right  to  military  action  to  enforce  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  and  as  a  result  Premier 
Poincare  refused  to  come  to  Genoa.  Mr. 
I.loyd  George  has  let  it  be  understood 
that  while  England  will  hold  with  France 
in  case  of  wilful  default  of  Germany  in 
regard- to  reparations,  separate  action  by 
France  would  abrogate  the  proposed 
Anglo-French  pact. 

*  *    *  * 

I  he  big  battle  for  supremacy  between 
the  Manchu  army  under  Gen.  Chang 
Tso  Lin,  and  the  army  led  by  Gen.  Wu 
Pei  Fu,  began  on  April  27th  near  Tientsin 
over  a  50-mile  front. 


Record  Shorthorns  in 
United  States.  * 

The  records  of  the  following  cows  have 
been  forwarded  by  Roy  A.  Cook,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Club  of 
the  U.  S.  Victoria  Lady  6th,  a  roan 
seven-year-old  polled  Shorthorn  cow,  has 
completed  a  record  of  11,335  lbs.  of  milk 
and  431  lbs.  of  butter-fat  in  a  year  at 
Woodside  Farm,  owned  by  W.  C.  Wood, 
Pendleton,  Indiana.  She  is  by  Reveler 
Hero,  that  has  three  daughters  averaging 
9,830  lbs.  of  milk  and  370  lbs.  butter-fat. 
Victoria  Lady  6th  is  an  all-Woodside 
bred  cow,  and  traces  on  both  sides  to  the 
Woodside  herd  that  won  the  premier 
exhibitor's  herd  prize  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair  in  the  polled  Shorthorn 
classes,  and  her  third  sire  was  Golden 
Hero,  grand  champion  at  St.  Louis. 

Pine  Valley  Lass,  a  three-year-old 
Shorthorn  cow  at  Bonvue  Farms,  Golden, 
Colorado,  has  completed  a  record  of 
10,048  lbs.  of  milk  and  399  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  in  a  year.  She  is  by  Royal  Buttercup 
2nd  out  of  Lady  Victor,  that  has  a  yearly 
record  of  8,089  lbs.  of  milk  and  334  lbs. 
of  butter-fat.  Pine  Valley  Lass  is  a 
distaff  sister  of  Victoria,  that  has  a  five- 
year  old  record  of  15,483  lbs.  of  milk  and 
569  lbs.  of  butter-fat. 

Lady  Ellen  4th,  a  red  five-year-old 
Shorthorn  cow,  owned  by  William  Bros., 
of  Kimball,  Mi-an.,  has  completed  a 
yearly  record  of  11,044  lbs.  of  milk  and 
459  lbs.  of  butter-fat.  Her  own  sister, 
a  roan  four-year-old,  Lady  Ellen  5th,  has 
completed  a  four-year-old  record  of 
9,582  lbs.  of  milk  and  355  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat.  Those  two  cows  are  Scotch-topped 
cows,  their  dam  being  bred  by  Welcome 
Morry,  of  Traer,  Iowa.  Their  records 
make  their  sire,  Robert's  Pride,  a  roan 
Scotch  bull  bred  by  Otto  Erich,  of  Dysart, 
Iowa,  a  record  of  merit  bull. 

Prizes  for  Standard-Breds. 

J.  W.  Brant  informs  us  that  the 
Canadian  Standard  Bred  Horse  Society 
is  offering  grants  to  three-year-old  colt 
races  as  follows:  Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  Toronto,  $200.00  provided 
the  purse  offered  is  $500.00,  making  a 
total  for  the  race  not  less  than  $700.00. 
Calgary  Exhibition  Association  $100.00 
provided  the  purse  offered  is  $400.00, 
making  a  total  for  the  race  not  less  than 
$500.00.  Western  Fair,  London,  $100.00 
provided  the  purse  offered  is  $400.00, 
making  a  total  for  the  race  not  less  than 
$500.00.  Norfolk  County  Fair,  Simcoe, 
$100.00  provided  the  purse  offered  is 
$400.00,  making  a  total  for  the  race  not 
less  than  $500.00.  Stratford  Agricultural 
Fair,  $100.00,  provided  the  purse  offered 
is  $400.00,  making  a  total  for  the  race 
not  less  than  $500.00.  Horses  entered 
for  the  race  must  be  eligible  for  the  2.30 
class  on  July  1st,  1922,  must  be  born  in 
Canada,  be  Standard  Bred  and  registered 
in  the  Canadian  Standard  Bred  Stud 
Book  in  the  name  of  the  person  making 
the  entry,  and  all  races  during  the  show 
must  be  conducted  under  the  rules  of 
the  Canadian  National  Trotting  and 
Pacing  Harness  Horse  Association. 

For  a  futurity,  Fredericton  Exhibition 
is  offered  $100.00  towards  a  sweepstake 
for  2-year-old  trotters  to  be  raced  for  at 
the  exhibition  of  1923,  provided  all 
horses  entered  are  bred  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  are  recorded  in  the  Cana- 
dian Standard  Bred  Stud  Book  in  the 
name  of  the  person  making  the  entry,  and 
that  all  races  are  conducted  under  the 
rules  of  the  Canadian  National  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Harness  Horse  Association. 
Diplomas  are  also  offered  to  a  number 
of  shows. 

Sale  Dates. 

May  4,  1922— Dr.  J.  H.  Wesley,  New- 
market, Ont. — Jerseys. 

May  9,  1922— F.  R.  Mallory,  Frank- 
ford,  Ont.;  complete  Holstein  dispersal 

May  16,  1922— Holsteins,  complete  dis- 
persal of  the  Hamilton  House  herd 
D.  B.  Tracy,  Cobourg,  Ont.  * 

May  24,  1922— Arch.  McKinnon,  Erin 
Ont. — Shorthorns  and  Yorkshires. 

June  5,  1922— Holsteins,  Silver  Springs 
Dairy  Farm,  First  annual  public  sale 
Ottawa.    John  Lumsden,  owner. 

June  7,  1922--Ont.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto 

June  8,  1922  —  Dual-purpose  Short- 
horn Club  of  Canada  sale  at  Caledonia 
Ont.    I.  B.  Whale  (sec'y.),  London,  Ont! 

June  9,  1922— James  McGillawee  & 
Sons,  Shakespeare,  Ont.— Shorthorns  and 
\  orkshires. 

June  20,  1922— Wellington  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Club,  Winter  Fair 
Bldg.,  Guelph,  Ont. 


WCKSHUTT 


Cultivate  2  rows 

Just  as  easy  as  one— if  you  use  the  famous 
Cockshutt  No.  5.   Its  handy  levers  ad- 
just it  instantly  to  suit  any  width  of 
row  or  depth  of  cultivation. 

Cockshutt  No.5  Cultivator 

Think  of  the  time  you  save,  with  a  big  acreage,  in  being  able  to 
thoroughly  cultivate  your  corn  and  other  row  crops  TWO  ROWS 
at  a  time  instead  of  one  !  The  Cockshutt  No.  5  is  an  all  steel 
implement.  It  is  light,  flexible,  yet  strong  and  durable.  Five 
handy,  easy  levers  control  the  depth  of  work,  the  tilt  of  the  teeth 
and  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  sections,  as  required  to 
follow  the  rows  and  root  out  the  weeds.  Teeth  have  wooden 
break-pin  connections — and  a  full  equipment  of  teeth. thistle  blades 
and  hillers,  goes  with  the  Implement. 

We  have  a  splendid  line  of  cultivators — any  field  or 
crop  can  be  handled  by  our  Champion,  Climax  No.l 
No.  2  or  our  Scufflers.    Write  for  catalogue  and  see 
them  at  our  Agents. 

Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 
Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  Eastern  Canada  by 
THE  FROST  &.  WOOD  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
Montreal         SMITHS  FALLS,  ONT.         St. John,  N.B. 


Growth  of  the 
Mutual  Principle 

The  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Canada  reports  a 
growth  of  twenty-two  million 
dollars  of  insurance  in  force  since 
one  year  ago,  the  total  now  stand- 
ing at  more  than  $228,697,118. 

The  growth  of  the  Mutual 
principle  in  life  insurance  is  fur- 
ther shown  by  the  "conversion"  of 
other  large  life  insurance  com- 
panies to  Mutuality.  The  latest 
convert  is  the  Provident  Life  and 
Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  is  insur- 
ance at  lowest  cost  for  genuine 
protection.  We'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  our  folder  "Insurance 
at  Cost."  Write  our  nearest 
agent  or  the  home  office. 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE 

of  Canada 

WATERLOO .  ONTARIO     , , 


1S§ 

mm 


The  Vertical  Engine 

is  used  in  autos  because  it  gives  most 
power.    The  London  Engine  is  the  only 
vertical  engine  for  farmiuse.    Five  Sizes. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

The  London  Gas  Power  Co.  Ltd.  5 
43  York  St.,  London,'  Ontario 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Markets  Tops 


Comment  on  week  ending  April  27 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  market. 

Market  Comments. 

Toronto. 

Sales  for  the,  week  were  6,328  cattle, 
3,711  calves,  6,912  hogs  and  575  sheep 
and  lambs.  In  addition  there  were  207 
cattle,  58  calves,  and  450  hogs  billed- 
through. 

The  run  of  cattle  was  fairly  heavy 
but  had  the  supplies  been  more  evenly 
distributed  over  the  four  market  days, 
there  would  have  been  no  drop  in  prices. 
As  it  was,  with  70%  of  the  total  run, 
or  4,400  cattle  on  hand  for  Monday's 
trade,  buyers  felt  justified  in  bidding  50c. 
lower  and  they  succeeded  in  getting  most 
of  the  run  at  the  reduction.  With  a 
little  over  2,000  cattle  arriving  for  the 
balance  of  the  week,  prices  gradually 
recovered  and  sales  on  Thursday  were 
fully  steady  with  the  previous  week. 
There  was  no  export  trade.  Heavy 
steers  sold  to  the  packers  within  a  range 
of  $7.75  to  $8.50,  with  a  load  of  rough 
Westerners  at  $6.75.  The  best  of  the 
butcher  steers  and  heifers  topped  at  $8 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  but  three  loads 
averaging  around  1,050  pounds  brought 
$8.25  on  Wednesday  and  odd  small 
lots  $8.50  on  Thursday.  A  light  supply 
of  baby  beeves  sold  steady  throughout 
the  week  from  $8.50  to  $10.  Cows  lost 
25c.  on  Monday,  but  recovered  at  the 
close  with  choice  ones  from  $6  to  $7, 
and  fair  kinds  from  $4  to  $5.50.  Bulls  of 
fair  to  good  quality  brought  $4  to  $6. 
Feeder  trade  improved  slightly  in  volume 
with  about  20  loads  shipped  to  the 
country.  The  best  feeders  cost  $6  to 
$6.75  per  hundred. 

The  calf  run  was  was  by  far  the  heaviest 
for  the  year  to  date.  Prices  dropped  $1 
on  Monday  and  remained  at  that  level 
for  the  week.  Most  of  the  run  was 
common  to  medium  quality  and  moved 
between  $4.50  and  $8.  Choice  calves 
brought  $9  to  $10,  with  an  odd  one  at 
$10.50  per  hundred.  Some  difficulty  was 
found  in  disposing  of  the  heavy  supply. 

Sheep  sold  steady  to  50c.  lower  than 
during  the  previous  week,  with  the  best 
handyweights  from  $8  to  $9  and  a  few 
at  $9.50.  The  few  yearling  lambs  offered 
brought  $12  to  $14.50  per  hundred, 
according  to  quality.  Spring  lambs  of 
good  weight  brought  $8  to  $15  each, 
with  some  light  ones  at  $3  to  $6  each. 

With  a  light  Monday  run,  hogs  gained 
25c.  and  held  the  advance  for  the  week, 
closing  at  $13.25  for  fed  and  watered 
selects. 

Montreal. 

Sales  of  live  stock  on  the  two  markets 
for  the  week  amounted  to  838  cattle, 
5,301  calves,  535  sheep  and  lambs  and 
3,938  hogs.  No^  export  cattle  were 
billed  through  the  Yards. 

Under  a  short  supply  bidding  for 
butcher  cattle  was  brisk  at  prices  25c. 
or  more  higher  on  all  classes  of  fair  to 
medium  quality.  One  or  two  small  lots 
of  really  nice  butcher  cattle  weighing 
from  900  to  1,000  pounds  topped  the 
market  at  $8.75,  but  few  were  good 
enough  to  bring  much  over  $8,  which 
price  was  also  paid  for  a  couple  of  lots 
of  fat  but  rough  Western  cattle.  Just 
fair  butcher  steers  and  heifers  brought 
from  $7  and  some  common  lots  down 
as  low  as  $6.  Weighty  cows  with  a 
fair  amount  of  kill  were  in  demand  and 
brought  around  $6  with  a  few  individuals 
up  to  $6.50.  Plain  cows  and  cows  of 
dairy  type  brought  from  $5.25  to  $5.75 
while  the  common  kind  sold  from  $4  to  $5 
and  canners  and  cutters  from  $2  to  $3.50. 
Bulls  were  priced  about  the  same  as 
cows,  a  few  good  ones  bringing  from 
$6  to  $6.75,  but  the  majority  were  plain 
and  moved  from  $4  to  $5. 

The  receipts  of  calves  amounted  to 
5,301  head,  about  1,800  heavier  than 
during  the  previous  week  but  about  the 
same  as  during  the  corresponding  week 
last  year.  Due  to  the  heavy  receipts  and 
over-supplied  state  of  the  veal  trade  the 
market  was  lower  and  sales  hard  to  effect. 
At  the  opening  of  the  market  on  Monday 
a  few  sales  of  small  picked  lots  were  made 
from  $7.00  to  S7.50,  but  calves  of  this 
quality  were  scarce.  Most  of  the  good 
sucking  calves  brought  from  $5.50  to  $6, 
and  the  light  and  plain  suckers  from  $4 
to  $5.  Drinkers  or  fed  calves  were 
offered  in  large  numbers  and  sold  from 
$3  for  the  very  plain  ones  to  $5  for  those 
of  good  weights. 

Sheep  and  lambs  were  offered  in  in 
creased  numbers  and  sold  strong  with 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Division. 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up. 


Steers  good 
1,000-1,200  common 


Steers 
700-1,000 

Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls 

Calves 


good 
common 


No. 

345  . 

1,189. 
34 

1.066. 
302. 


TORONTO 
Avge  Price  Range 

Price  Bulk  Sales 


fair. 


114. 
190. 


8. 17 

$  7.50-$ 

8 

50 

7.76 

7.00- 

8 

50 

6.87  

..  6.50- 

7 

25 

7.50 

7.00- 

8 

00 

6.48 

5.50- 

7 

00 

7.49 

7.00- 

8 

0Q 

6.47 

6.00- 

6 

85 

good 
common. 

good 
common 

veal, 
grass 


684           5.83   5.00-  6.50 

433           4.52   4.00-  5.25. 

124           4.93   4.00-  6.00 

82           3.35   3.00-  4.00. 


Top 
Price 


8.50 


7.00 

*9.25 
7.50 


7.00 
5.50 

6.00 
4.00 


No. 


MONTREAL 
Avge.  Price  Range 

Price  Bulk  Sales 


3,711   6.28           4.00-    8.25   11.00 


Hogs  heavies, 
(fed  and  lights, 
watered)  sows 
stags. 


10. 
116. 
128. 


Lambs 


good, 
common 


253. 
38. 


Sheep 


heavy... 
light... 
common... 
Tops,  baby  beef. 


18. 

239. 
27. 


13 

25 

11 

25 

12 

5 

9 

25 

14 

00 

13.25 


37. 

4. 

39 
15. 

14 

3. 
13 

27. 
79. 

20. 
60. 

2,597.. 
1.. 


$  8 

60 

$  8 

50-$ 

8 

75  $ 

8 

50 

8 

00- 

S 

75 

7 

1  Z 

f. 

7 

7  Z 

■  8 

50 

..  1 

75- 

8 

75 

5 

75. ... 

.  5 

50- 

6 

00 

6 

15 

6 

00- 

6 

50 

5 

00 

4 

50- 

5 

50 

6 

15 

6 

00- 

6 

50 

5 

00 

4 

50- 

5 

50 

5 

00 

3 

50- 

5 

50  

Top 
Price 


00 


7.25 


9.00-   9.25   9.25 


14.00 


**1,778         13.75         13.50-  14.00   14.00 

350         12.50         12.00-  13.00   13.00 

121     •     

73         10.75         10.50-  11.00   11.00 

13       


45. 


10.50         10.00-  11.00   11.00 


7.67   6.00-   9.00   10.00 

4.75           4.50-    5.00   5.00 

''Montreal  hogs  quoted  on  basis  of  off -car  weights. 


98   7.75   7.00-   8.50   8.50 

134   6.25   6.00-   6.50   6.50 


the  previous  week.  Good  yearling  lambs 
brought  from  $10  to  $11.  Good  light 
sheep  sold  up  to  $8.50  with  the  plainer 
kinds  down  as  low  as  $7,  and  a  few  culls 
at  $6.  Most  of  the  spring  lambs  sold 
from  $7  to  $8  each,  while  a  couple  of 
really  good  ones  brought  $11  each. 

The  hog  market  opened  from  25  to 
50  cents  lower  from  the  previous  week's 
close.  On  Monday  a  few  lots  of  long- 
runs  brought  $14.  Short-run  and  roughish 
lots  sold  at  $13.50,  but  most  of  the  sales 
throughout  the  week  were  made  at  $13.75 
for  select  lots.  Fat  corn-fed  hogs  weigh- 
ing around  200  pounds  brought  $12.75. 
Unselected  rough  Quebec  hogs  sold  from 
$12  to $12.25  by  the  car  lot.  If  selected, 
those  of  select  weights  brought  around 
$13.  Sows  were  from  $3  to  $3.50  lower 
than  selects. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

Glasgow,  750  Canadian  and  States 
cattle  offered— 450  sold.  Choice  Cana- 
dians from  ll%c.  to  12c.  (6Md.  to  6^d.) 
live  weight.  Westerns,  lO^c  to  HMc 
(5Md.  to  6Md.).  States,  ll^c.  to  12^c. 
(6}4<i-  to  6%d.),  fair  trade.  Two  hundred 
and  eighty  Canadians  and  Americans 
held  over,  until  Friday  28th  for  special 
sale.  Scotch  bullocks  6%d.~  to  7J^d., 
extra  choice,  7%d.  Liverpool  killed 
American  sides  sold  at  London,  19J^c. 
to  21c.  per  pound,  on  a  fairly  steady 
market. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

Canadian  lean  and  leanest,  115s.  to 
125s.,  advanced  5s.;  prime,  115s.  to  120s., 
up  3s. ,  quiet.  American,  95s.  to  100s., 
unchanged,  slow.  Danish,  131s  to  137s., 
up  7s.  Irish,  150s.  to  157s.,  up  10s. 
Danish  killings  25,100.  Strength  is 
reaction  after  the  holidays. 


Ontario  Corn. — 53c.  to  60c,  outside. 

Ontario  Flour. — First  patents,  in  cotton 
sacks,  98's,  $7.70  per  barrel;  2nd  patents 
(bakers),  $7.20.  Straights,  in  bulk,  sea- 
board, $6.55. 

Manitoba  Flour. — First  patents,  in  cot- 
ton sacks,  $8.70  per  barrel;  2nd  patents, 
$8.20. 


We  wish  to  direct  readers  to 
two  articles  in  this  issue  dealing 
with  sweet  clover  and  the  re- 
ported fatal  effects  on  cattle. 
"The  Farmer's  Advocate"  has 
made  a  thorough  investigation 
and  the  findings  are  reported 
in  the  Dairy  Department  as 
well  as  on  page  626  of  this 
issue. 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  Wheat. — No.  1  northern, 
$1.54X;  No.  2  northern,  $1.49K;  No.  3 
northern,  $1.40^- 

Manitoba  Oats— No.  2  C.  W.,  60c; 
extra  No.  1  feed,  55Kc;  No.  1  feed,  56c. 

Manitoba  Barley. — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  bay  ports. 

American  Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  77c; 
No:  3  yellow,  76c,  all  rail. 

Barley." — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  60c  to  65c,  according  to  freights 
outside. 

Buckwheat.— No.  3,  $1.00. 

Rye.— No.  2,  95c. 

Millfeed. — Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran,  per  ton,  $28  to  $30; 
shorts,  per  ton,  $30  to  $32;  good  feed 
flour,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Ontario  Wheat. — No.  1  commercial, 
$1.45,  outside. 

Ontario  No.  3  oats,  40c.  to  45c,  outside. 


Provisions — Wholesale. 

Finest  creamery  butter  was  sold  to  the 
retail  trade  at  41c.  to  42c.  per  pound, 
which  price  shows  a  decline  of  2c.  to  3c. 
The  lower  quotations  were  due  to  larger 
receipts  from  Ontario  creameries.  Trade 
generally  was  active.  Most  dealers  re- 
ported a  good  demand  for  choice  quality, 
while  the  common  kind  was  inclined  to 
be  slow.  Dealers  quoted  the  following 
prices  for  creamery  butter  delivered 
Toronto:  Choice  fresh-made  pound  prints, 
37c.  to  38c;  fresh-made  solids,  36c.  to 
37c,  while  best  dairy  butter  was  quoted 
at  24c.  to  26c.  Churning  cream  was  stated 
to  be  worth  38c.  per  lb.  butter-fat  f.o.b. 
shipping  points. 

Egg's  were  a  good  steady  trade,  and 
while  receipts  were  heavy  there  was  no 
real  weakness  to  the  trade.  Most  mer- 
chants quoted  26c.  to  27c,  delivered 
Toronto. 

Shortening  and  pure  lard  were  both 
one-half  cent  per  lb.  lower 

Cheese  was  slow  and  unchanged. 

Maple  syrup  was  10c  to  15c."per 
Imperial  gallon  lower,  and  was  quoted 
at  $2.10  per  Imperial  gallon. 

Due  to  importations  of  fine  Australian 
beans,  Canadian  hand-picked  declined 
10c.  to  15c.  per  bushel,  and  were  quoted 
at  $4.25  per  bushel. 

Quotations. 

Butter. — Choice,  creamery,  fresh-made 
pound  prints,  41c.  to  42c;  creamery,  No. 
1  storage,  40c.  to  41c;  creamery,  No.  2 
storage,  38c.  to  39c;  dairy  lb.  prints, 
26c.  to  30c. 

Eggs. — New-laid,  30c.  to  31c;  new-laid, 
in  cartons,  34c.  to  35c. 

Cheese. — New  large,  20c.  to  20Kc; 
twins,  20j£c  to  21c;  old,  large,  25c.  to 
26c. 

Pure  Lard. — Tierces,  lb.,  16c.  to  \6}4c.; 
50-lb.  tubs,  \6}4c.  to  17c;  pound  prints, 
18c.  to  19c. 


Shortening. — Tierces,  to  15c; 

50-lb.  tubs,  15c.  to  15^c;  pound  prints, 
17c.  to  17j^c. 

Honey. — 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to  15c. 
per  lb.;  10-lb.  tins,  14Kc.  to  15#c;  5 
and  2K-lb.  tins,  17c.  to  18c.  Rer  lb.; 
comb  honey,  $5.50  per  dozen. 

Maple  Syrup. — Imperial  gals.,  $2.10; 
5  Imperial  gals.,  $2.05.  Sugar.  —  18c. 
per  lb. 

Poultry. 

The  market  for  poultry  was  about 
steady  with  the  exception  of  old  ducks, 
which  were  lower.  The  first  ducklings  of 
the  season  arrived  from  Knowlton, 
Quebec.  They  weighed  around  5  lbs. 
each,  and  sold  at  55c.  per  lb.  The  first 
broilers  also  arrived.  They  came  from 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 
They  were  of  the  White  Leghorn  variety, 
weighed  1  to  \%  lbs.  each,  and  sold  at 
60c.  per  lb. 

Buying  prices  delivered,  Toronto,  were: 
Alive,  per  pound — Crate-fed  chickens, 
5  lbs.  and  over,  27c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  25c;  hens,  6  lbs.  and  over, 
29c;  hens,  5  lbs.  and  over,  28c;  hens, 
4  lbs.,  26c.  to  27c.  Ducks  5  lbs.  and  over 
30c. 

Dressed — Extra  choice  crate-fed  chick- 
ens, 38c;  good  crate-fed  chickens,  5  lbs 
and  over,  32c.  to  35c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  28c.  to  30c.  Hens  over  6  lbs.. 
27c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  26c;  hens  over  4 
lbs.,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables — Wholesale. 

Potatoes  were  a  weaker,  trade  due  to 
the  larger  receipts.  Dealers  were  selling 
them  in  small  lots  to  the  retail  trade  at 
$1.10  to  $1.25  per  bag.  In  car  lots, 
track,  Toronto,  80c.  to  85c.  per  bag  wa6 
the  general  quotation.  At  Hillsburg 
dealers  were  paying  65c.  per  bag  delivered 
for  best  quality.  Other  domestic  vege- 
tables were  a  slow,  uneven  trade. 

Apples  were  reported  scarce,  and  prices 
were  unchanged. 

Egyptian  and  Australian  onions  were 
weaker  and  sold  at  $8.50  per  cwt. 
Fruits. 

Apples.— Spies,  No.  l's,  $11  to  $12 
per  bbl.;  Baldwins,  No.  l's,  $10  to  $10.50 
per  bbl.;  Ben  Davis,  No.  1,  $8  to  $10  per 
bbl.  No.  2  grades  sell  for  $1.50  to  $2.50 
per  bbl.  lower  than  No.  l's. 

Vegetables. 

Beets.— $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 

Carrots.— $1.25  to  $1.35  per  bag. 

Parsnips. — $1.50  per  bag. 

Potatoes.— $1.10  to  $1.25  per  bag. 

Onions. — $8.50  per  bag. 

Turnips. — 75c.  to  85c.  per  bag. 
Hides  and  Tallow. 

Country  Hides. — Beef  hides,  flats, 
cured,  5c.  to  7c;  calf  skins,  8c;  bob  calf, 
40c.  to  60c. ;  horse  hides,  country  take-off, 
No.  1,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  sheep  and  lamb 
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skins,  75c.  to  $1.15;  horse  hair,  farmer's 
stock,  33c. 

City  Hides. — Butcher  hides,  green  flat, 
6c;  calf  skins,  8c;  kip,  6c;  horse  hides, 
city  take-off,  $2  to  $2.50;  lamb  and  sheep 
skins,  75c.  to  $1.15. 

Tallow. — City,  rendered  in  barrels, 
3c.  to  5c;  cakes,  6c.  to  7c;  country  solids, 
in  barrels,  No.  1,  4c.  to  5c;  cakes,  No.  1, 
6c.  to  7c. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

St.  Lawrence  market  prices  for  loose 
hay  were: 

No.  1,  per  ton,  $25  to  $26;  No.  2,  per 
ton,  $20  to  $21. 

Baled  Hay,  track,  Toronto— No.  2, 
$23  to  $24;  extra  No.  3,  $20  to  $21 ;  mixed, 
"18. 

Straw,  track,  Toronto. — Per  ton,  $12 
o  $13. 

Seeds. 

Dealers  quote  selling  prices  to  farmers 
f  recleaned  seed  as  follows:  Alsike  No. 
1  $11.50  to  $13;  No.  2,  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
er  bushel.  Red  clover  No.  1,  $17.50  to 
18;  No.  2,  $15  to  $16;  No.  3,  $14  per 
ushel.  Sweet  clover,  No.  1,  $5.40  to  $7; 
To.  2,  $5.15  to  $6  per  bushel.  Timothy 
o.  1,  $5.10  to  $6.75. 

Buying  Prices. 

Alsike,  $6  to  $9;  alfalfa,  $10  to  $16; 
ed  clover,  $6.50  to  $14;  timothy,  $2  to 
}.50.  Sweet  clover,  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
ushel. 


ast  Monday's  Live- Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal.  May  1,  1922.  Cattle.— 
sceipts,  777.  There  was  a  good  stiff 
rade  in  all  grades  of  butcher  cattle,  but 
he  percentage  of  finished  cattle  was  lower 
han  last  week.  The  top  was  $8.50,  paid 
r  18  steers  and  heifers  averaging  995 
unds.  Thirty-three  cattle,  principally 
eers,  but  including  a  couple  of  choice 
oung  cows  and  a  few  heifers,  averaging 
all  980  pounds,  brought  $8.25;  heavier 
eers  of  poor  type  and  not  well  finished 
rought  around  $7.50  to  $7.75,  and 
common,  thin  steers  around  $6.50  to  $6.75. 
Fat,  heavy  cows  were  sold  for  $6.50,  and 
fairly  good  cows  of  dairy  type  but  not  fat 
were  around  $5  to  $5.50.  One  choice 
butcher  bull  weighing  1,610  pounds 
brought  $7;  good  medium  weight  breedy 
bulls  were  generally  $6.50;  seven  good 
strong  bulls,  averaging  1,818  pounds, 
brought  $6;  common  light  stuff  was  from 
$4  up.  The  bulk  of  Bolognas  went  at 
around  $5.  Quotations:  Butcher  steers, 
good,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  medium,  $7.25  to 
$7.75;  common,  $6.50  to  $7.  Butcher 
heifers,  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  medium, 
$6.75  to  $7.50;  common,  $4  to  $6.50. 
Butcher  cows,  choice,  $6  to  $6.50; 
medium,  $4  to  $5.50;  canners,  $1.50  to  $2; 
cutters,  $3  to  $3.50.  Butcher  bulls,  good, 
$6  to  $7;  common,  $4  to  $5.50. 

Calves. — Receipts,  835.  There  was  a 
large  number  of  common  drinkers  or  pail- 
fed  calves  in  the  offering,  and  these  were 
slow  sellers,  most  lots  moving  at  from  $4 
to  $5.  Common  to  medium  sucker 
calves  went  at  $5  to  $6,  and  good  veals 
from  $6  to  $6.50.  Quotations:  Good 
veal,  $6  to  $6.50;  medium,  $4  to  $5.50. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  639.  The  market 
was  slightly  weaker.  Sheep  sold  at  $6 
to  $8,  and  spring  lambs  at  $5  to  $8  each, 
depending  upon  quality.  Quotations: 
Ewes,  $6  to  $8. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  1,370.  Hogs  were 
higher.  There  were  only  a  few  good 
quality  hogs,  and  these  were  firm  at  §14. 
One  sale  was  reported  contracted  for 
future  delivery  at  $14.50.  Rough  heavy 
hogs  sold  in  car  lots  without  grading 
brought  $12  and  up;  smooth  heavies  were 
$13  and  up;  sows  were  $4  less  than  selects. 
Quotations,  off-car  weights:  Selects,  $14; 
heavies,  $12  to  $13.50;  sows,  $10. 

Buffalo.  May  1,  1922.  Cattle— Re- 
ceipts, 2,800.  Best  shipping  steers,  15 
to  25  cents  lower;  best,  $8.60.  Choice 
handy  cattle  and  yearlings  15  to  25  cents 
higher;  yearlings,  $9;  handy  steers,  $8.65 
to  $8.75.  Fat  cows  were  strong,  and 
bulls  higher.  Stockers  and  feeders  and 
dairy  cows  strong. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  13,000.  Packers' 
grades,  $11.25;  others,  $11.35  to  $11.50. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  14,000.  Best  clipped 
lambs,  $15.25;  clipped  sheep,  $10  down. 
Calves— Receipts,  2,800.  Tops,  $10. 
Toronto.  May  1,  1922.  Cattle— Re- 
ceipts, 2,347.  In  addition,  there  are  533 
Western  cattle  billed  through  to  Ontario 
points.  Receipts  are  fairly  light  and 
trade  opened  steady  at  Thursday's  level, 
or  a  half  a  dollar  higher  than  last  Monday. 


A  half  load  of  heavy  steers  brought  $8.75, 
with  the  top  load  of  handy  weights, 
averaging  1,050  pounds,  at  $8.50.  Baby 
beeves  sold  from  $8.50  to  $10.  Cows  are 
steady,  with  choice  at  $6  to  $7.  Good 
bulls  are  S5  to  $6.  There  is  a  good 
stocker  demand,  and  a  few  loads  sold 
early  at  $5  to  $5.50.  Quotations:  Heavy 
beef  steers,  $8  to  $8.75.  Butcher  steers, 
choice,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  good,  $7  to  $7.75; 
medium,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  common,  $5.*75 
to  $6.25.  Butcher  heifers,  choice,  $7.25 
to  $8;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7;  common, 
$5.50  to  $6.25.  Butcher  cows,  choice,  $6 
to  $7;  medium,  $4  to  $5;  canners  and 
cutters,  $1  to  $2.  Butcher  bulls,  good,  $5 
to  $6;  common,  $3  to  $4.  Feeding  steers, 
good,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  fair,  $5.75  to  $6.25. 
Stockers,  good,  $5.50  to  $6;  fair,  $5  to 
$5.50. 

Calves. — Receipts,  743.  Calf  sales  are 
steady  with  the  bulk  at  $6  to  $7.50,  and 
a  few  choice  at  $9  to  $10.50.  Quotations: 
Choice,  $9  to  $10.50;  medium,  $7  to 
$8.50,  common,  $4  to  $6.50.  Milch  cows, 
choice,  $60  to  $80;  springers,  choice,  $70 
to  $90. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  173.  There  are  very 
few  lambs  on  the  market.  Sheep  are 
slow  and  lower,  with  tops  at  $7  to  $8. 
A  few  spring  lambs  brought  $13  each. 
Quotations:  Ewes,  $3  to  $8. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  2,126.  Hogs  are  a 
quarter  to  a  half  higher,  with  the  bulk 
at  $13.50,  fed  and  watered,  and  a  few  at 
$13.75  to  outsiders.  Quotations,  fed  and 
watered  basis:  Selects,  $13.50  to  $13.75; 
lights,  $12.50  to  $12.75:  heavies,  $11.50 
to  $11.75;  sows,  $9.50  to  $9.75. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 
In  my  opinion  yours  is  the  best  farm 

paper  published  in  Canada. 

Chas.  A.  Barnett. 
Perth  Co.,  Ontario. 


Holstein  Herd  Sire  Wanted 

HE  MUST  HAVE  : 

Perfect  Individuality 

Age  for  immediate  service. 
A  dam  with  at  least  600  lbs.  of  milk  in  7  days. 
A  dam  with  at  least  30  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days  or 
A  dam  with  at  least  22,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  365  days. 
A  dam  with  at  least  1,000  lbs.  of  butter  in  365  days. 

HE  MUST  BE  BOUGHT 

At  a  price  in  keeping  with  his  qualifications. 
Subject  to  a  full  breeding  guarantee. 
Subject  to  Federal  Government  test  for  tuberculosis. 
Subject  to  a  sixty-day  re-test  for  tuberculosis. 

Send  extended  pedigree,  and  if  possible  photograph,  with 
lowest  cash  price  in  first  letter. 

(Please  note  that  bulls  must  equal  or  excell  the  above 
standard.)  Address: 

Box  3,  Farmer's  Advocate 


Excelsior  Life  Bldg. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


THE 

MOLSONS 

BANK 

Incorporated  1855 

Capital  &  Reserve  $9,000,000 


128  Branches  in  Canada 

In  The  Molsons  Bank  you 
have  an  absolutely  safe  place 
for  your  savings  where  they  earn 
interest — compounded  every  six 
months. 


MAIL  CONTRACT 

SEALED  TENDERS,  addressed  to  the  Post- 
master General,  will  be  received  at  Ottawa  until 
noon  on  Friday,  the  9th  June,  1922,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  His  Majesty's  Mails,  on  a  proposed 
Contract  for  four  years,  6  times  per  week  on 
the  route  Currie's  Crossing  No.  1  R.  R.,  from  the 
1st.  Oct.,  1922  next. 

Printed  notices  containing  further  information 
as  to  conditions  of  proposed  Contract  may  be 
seen  and  blank  forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Post  Offices  of  Currie's  Crossing,  and  at  the 
office  of  the  Post  Office  Inspector:  London. 

D.  J.  M CLEAN. 

Post  Office  Inspector. 
Post  Office  Inspector's  Office, 

London.  Apl.  28,  1922. 


Don't  Throw 
Away  Your 
Old  Casings 


USE  THE 


PORCUPINE 
BOOT 


IT  FIXES  BLOW-OUTS 

Built  of  six-ply  fabric,  studded  with 
steel  quills,  it  cannot  bulge,  creep, 
or  move,  and  is  guaranteed  to  carry 
you  at  least  500  miles. 

You  May  Need  One  To-morrow 
So  Get  It  To-day 

Size  Zl/2 — 7  in.  x  12  in. — reduced  to 
$2.00  each.  Post  paid  on  receipt  of 
price. 

Distributed  Exclusively  by 

THE  R.  W.  DAVIDSON  CO. 

PETERBORO,  ONT. 

Dealers  write  to-day — Agents  wanted 


EARN  AND  SAVE. 
Every  boy  should  have  a  bank  account  of 
his  own.  You  can  get  one  by  working  as 
subscription  agent  for  THE  FARMER'S 
ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE  in  your 
own  locality.  You  will  be  given  a  generous 
commission  on  each  new  subscription  you 
send  in,  and  we  will  furnish  all  necessary 
supplies,  so  all  you  earn  will  be  yours.  Write 
to-day  for  instructions. 


With  a  -JQ^^^I  Silo 
You'll  Get 

Bigger  Beef  and  Dairy  Profits,  15%  Greater  Capacity 
A  WOODEN  Silo— to  Whose  Walls 
Ensilage  will  not  Freeze 

Good  ensilage  is  essential  to  most  profitable  beef 
and  dairy  profits.  Make  certain  that  the  silo  you 
get  is  a  good  wooden  silo — made  by  a  reliable  silo 
manufacturer. 

Toronto  Silos  are  built  of  wood — selected  spruce 
staves  impregnated  with  creosote.  Ensilage  will  not 
freeze  to  their  walls.  A  specially-designed  Hip  Roof 
facilitates  tramping— ^gives  you  15%  ex*ra  capacity. 
Strongly  braced — built  for  a  lifetime  of  service. 

A  Toronto  Silo  will  return  100%  on  its  outlay. 
Write  immediately  for  valuable  booklets  on  ensil- 
age and  silos. 

A  Toronto  Ensilage  Cutter  is  a  valuable  aid  to 
profitable  farming.    Saves  money  and  time — en- 
ables you  to  fill  your  silo  at  the  proper  time  with- 
out risk  of  spoilage.    Ask  for  literature  and 
full  description. 

Ensilage  cutting  kills  the  European  Corn 
Borer  and  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  food  value  of  the  Ensilage. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Ltd. 

7  Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO 


Montreal 


Winnipeg 


Regina 


Calgary 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO 


NTS 


How  is  Your  Sprayer  Working? 

You  need  to  spray  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes  and  potatoes  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  your  hard  toil  in  preparing  the  land  and  caring  for  your 
plants  and  trees.  Why  be  without  a  sprayer  when  you  can  get  a  guar- 
anteed, absolutely  dependable  spray  pump  with  a  capacity  of  3  gallons 
of  solutions  for 

$7.50 

The  Never-Fail  Potato  Sprayer  is  fitted  with  both  a  fine  and  a  coarse 
nozzle.  You  can  use  it  for  washing  your  car  or  carriage,  for  spraying 
your  cattle  or  your  fruit  trees.  Easy  working  pump  gives  a  large,  misty 
spray 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  write  for  descriptive  folder  to 

COLLINS  NEVER-FAIL  PRODUCTS,  LIMITED 

DEPT.  "A"    HAMILTON,  ONTARIO. 


Sweet  Clover  or  Forage  Poison- 
ing of  Cattle. 


In  other  columns  of  this  issue  will  be 
found  references  to  difficulties  that  have 
been  met  with  by  Ontario  farmers  during 
the  last  year  in  connection  with  the  feeding 
of  sweet  clover.  As  indicated  in  these 
references  to  the  losses  which  have  been 
experienced  by  farmers — and  these  are 
much  more  serious  than  is  generally 
believed — "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  has 
been  gathering  all  possible  information 
on  the  subject  in  an  effort  to  find  out 
the  true  cause  of  the  trouble  and  lay  the 
facts  before  our  readers  for  their  future 
guidance.  Trips  have  been  made  to 
many  farms  where  difficulty  and  loss  was 
experienced  and  special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  cases  where  cattle  have  died, 
presumably  from  eating  sweet  clover. 
In  addition  to  visiting  these  farms,  in- 
formation has  been  sought  from  all  recog- 
nized authorities,  and,  also  besides  inter- 
viewing several  local  veterinarians  who 
treated  cattle  affected,  a  special  interview 
was  had  with  officials  of  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  where  ex- 
perimental work  has  been  in  progress  for 
some  time,  based  on  data  gathered  from 
visits  paid  to  farms  where  cattle  have 
died.  The  answer  is  not  yet  found  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  nor  will  be 
probably  for  some  time,  but  there  are, 
nevertheless,  some  facts  helpful  to  farmers 
which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  infor- 
mation at  hand.  We  cannot  undertake 
here  to  detail  all  of  this  information, 
since  even  if  space  permitted  it,  the  result 
might  easily  confuse  the  reader. 

Mouldy  Feed. 
As  far  as  our  information  goes,  fatalities 
have  occurred  in  eleven  counties  in 
Ontario,  namely,  Grey,  Peterboro,  Simcoe, 
York,  Prince  Edward,  Dufferin,  Perth, 
Oxford,  Bruce,  Huron  and  Middlesex. 
In  every  case  which  has  come  to  our 
attention  it  is  reported  that  sweet  clover 
was  fed,  except  that  one  local  veterinarian 
reported  a  few  mild  cases  where  the 
animals  had  not  been  fed  either  sweet 
clover  hay  or  sflage.  This  seems  like 
very  damaging  evidence  against  sweet 
clover,  and  is  all  the  more  important 
because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
crop  has  increased  in  use,  and  also  because 
of  the  fact  that  whole  districts  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  this  crop  is 
found  on  practically  every  farm  and  where, 
last  winter  especially,  sweet  clover  hay 
and  silage  formed  the  chief  bulk  of  the 
roughages  available  for  cattle  feeding. 
But  it  never  pays  to  jump  too  rapidly  to 
conclusions,  and  in  one  sense  at  least  the 
fatalities  that  have  occurred  may  be 
placed  at  the  door  of  inexperience  in 
curing  sweet  clover  for  hay  or  silage, 
because  in  every  authenticated  case  of 
death  in  cattle  that  has  come  to  our 
attention  where  sweet  clover  was  fed, 
the  hay  or  silage,  or  both,  which  the  cattle 
received,  was  either  decidedly  mouldy  or 
there  was  no  clear  evidence  that  mould  was 
not  present  in  it.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
instances  where  mouldy  silage  was  fed 
without  bad  results  and  similarly  there 
are  scores  of  cases  where  either  hay  'or 
silage,  or  both,  were  fed  without  injury. 
We  cannot  say  whether  mould  was 
present  or  absent  in  all  of  these  cases 
where  injury  did  not  result.  Certainly,  as 
Professor  H.  Harcourt^  Department  of 
Chemistry,  O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  has  said, 
there  is  something  peculiar  about  the 
whole  question,  but  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  things  is  the  evidence  of  his 
officials  who  have  visited  about  twenty 
farms,  to  the  effect  that  sweet  clover  hay 
and  silage,  both  mouldy  and  free  from 
mould,  have  been  fed  with  fatal  results. 
No  evidence  that  we  have  accumulated 
indicates  that  cattle,  fed  on  hay  or  silage 
free  from  mould,  have  died. 

Some  Illustrations. 
To  take  illustrations  from  farms  we 
have  visited,  we  have  the  case  of 
four  •  animals  dying  where  both  sweet 
clover  hay  and  silage  were  fed  largely. 
The  owner  declares  the  silage  fed  was 
not  mouldy,  although  his  neighbors 
declare,  and  he  admits,  that  the  silage 
was  bad  around  the  outside,  with 
mould.  Our  own  examination  showed 
that  it  was  lighter  in  color  than  usual, 
somewhat  drier,  a  great  deal  less  solid 
and  comparatively  coarse.  It  was  cut 
one  day  and  ensiled  the  next.  In  another 
case  sweet  clover  cut  on  a  Friday  was 


ensiled  the  following  Tuesday  in  a  very 
dry  condition  and  could  not  be  packed 
solid  in  the  silo.  It  moulded  all  through 
and  several  animals  died.  In  another 
case  very  mouldy  hay  was  fed  and  three 
or  four  animals  died.  On  another  farm 
five  animals  died  after  being  fed  sweet 
clover  hay  for  two  weeks  only,  instead  of 
after  five  or  six  weeks,  as  usually  occurs. 
In  this  case  the  hay  was  over-ripe  and 
blanched  when  put  in  the  barn  and 
somewhat  mouldy  when  fed.  This  case 
was  peculiar  in  that  hay  was  fed  only  at 
noon  to  twelve  animals  in  the  barn,  and 
all  six  of  those  that  took  sick  (one  re- 
covered) were  in  a  group  of  eight  running 
loose  in  a  box  stall  and  drinking  out  of  a 
big  kettle  which  was  frequently  con- 
taminated by  manure.  The  other  four, 
fed  alike,  but  watered  without  this 
source  of  contamination,  did  not  take 
sick.  In  another  case  four  animals  died 
and  several  more  were  sick.  These  were 
fed  sweet  clover  silage  which  was  mouldy 
in  spots  all  through  the  silo.  This  herd 
was  all  treated  with  hemorrhagic 
bacterins,  the  feed  all  being  cut  off  and 
no  drugs  given;  All  treated  animals 
recovered,  and  after  a  week  the  feeding  of 
sweet  clover  silage  was  resumed  with  no 
further  losses,  but  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
the  owner  was  careful  to  throw  out 
mouldy  pieces. 

Symptoms  of  the  Disease. 
It  seems  fairly  certain  from  the  evidence 
at  hand  that  in  practically  all  if  not  all 
cases,  the  animals  show  swellings  or 
hemorrhages,  in  some  part  of  the  body. 
These  usually  show  on  the  thigh,  shoulder, 
or  over  the  loin  where  they  are  just  under 
the  skin  or  subcutaneous  in  nature,  and 
in  such  cases  they  appear  to  cause  the 
animal  no  uneasiness.    The  latter  may 
eat  readily  until  near  death.    Where  the 
swellings  are  internal,  and  crowding  some 
vital  organ,  the  animal  will  show  restless- 
ness.   The  swellings  differ  from  those  of 
blackleg  in  that  they  are  doughy  in  nature, 
indicating  that  they  are  caused  by  blood 
or  pus  formation  and  there  is  no  crackling 
as  in  blackleg  when  the  hand  is  passed 
over  them,  caused  by  the  gaseous  content. 
A  diseased  animal  gradually  gets  weaker 
and  becomes  emaciated,  with  a  rapid 
pulse  and  no  temperature.    The  mucoug 
membranes  gradually  blanch  or  whiten, 
indicating  a  loss  or  thinning  of  the  blood, 
and  blood  samples  indicate  anaemia  and 
delayed  clotting.    Diseased  animals  that 
are  dehorned  bleed  more  profusely  than 
usual  and  wounds  such  as  from  castration 
heal  very  slowly.    Nearing  death  the 
temperature   goes   below   normal  and 
during  sickness  bleeding  may  occur  from 
the  nose.    One  case  is  on  record  where 
an  animal  bled  to  death  from  the  nose. 
The  above  symptoms  are  summarized 
from  information  given  us  by  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College,  and  they  agree  with 
such  symptoms  as  Were  given  by  owners 
of  diseased  cattle.    The  evidence  also 
shows  conclusively  that  given  proportion- 
ately equal  conditions  of  feed,  younger 
animals  will  sicken  and  die  first;  and 
experience  indicates  that  where  mouldy 
silage  or  hay  is  cut  off,  no  more  animals 
will  die  except  within  a  very  few  days  or 
after  the  sweet  clover  already  taken  into 
the  system  has  been   eliminated.  If, 
however,  this  feed  has  been  cut  off  and 
mouldy  silage  again  given,  the  animals 
may  go  down  again  with  the  same 
symptoms. 

What  a  Post  Mortem  Reveals, 
A  post  mortem  examination  of  affected 
animals  may  reveal  various  conditions. 
The  swellings  may  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  body  and  may  be  of  various  sizes. 
To  be  accurate,  the  examination  should 
be  made  very  quickly  after  death,  as 
bloating  occurs  soon.  It  is  reported  by 
one  local  veterinarian  that  a  post  mortem 
examination  revealed  the  inner  lining  of 
the  stomach  affected  as  if  by  acid,  and  his 
suggestion  is  that  one  or  more  organisms 
gain  entrance  to  the  body  through  an 
affinitive  or  symbiotic  connection  with 
sweet  clover,  and  produce  both  this 
acidy  and  a  hemorrhagic  condition,  fol- 
lowed, at  least  in  some  cases,  by  paralysis 
and  death.  Other  practical  but  not 
scientific  evidence  indicates  unusual 
acidity  but  not  such  pronounced  results. 
In  one  case  we  understand  the  post 
mortem  revealed  no  abnormal  conditions 
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except  some  spots  on  the  outside  of  the 
stomach. 

One  Veterinarian's  Opinion. 
Referring  to  the  case  of  five  deaths 
mentioned  above  where  twelve  animals 
were  fed  alike  except  for  watering,  the 
local  veterinarian  attending  expressed 
the  following  opinion:  "This  disease,  in 
my  opinion,  is  undoubtedly  epizootic 
cirebro  spinal  menengitis  or  the  so-called 
forage  poisoning.    I  had  a  consultation 

with  Dr.    and  he  agreed.  Since 

the  outbreak,  another  one  has  occurred 
with  the  same  chain  of  symptoms  on  the 

farm  of  .    This  man  also  fed  sweet 

clover  and  it  was  very  mouldy.  A 
government  inspector  was  called  in  and 
he  pronounced  the  feed  to  be  at  fault, 
and  a  sample  of  blood  was  sent  to  the 
laboratory  and  the  test  was  normal.  My 
theory  is  this:  Sweet  clover,  especially 
mouldy  sweet  clover,  is  acid  in  reaction 
and  the  animals  stand  it  up  to  a  certain 
stage  and  then  the  break  comes  and  the 
animals  go  down  with  the  symptoms  of 
menengitis,  due  to  the  excessive  amount  of 
acid  being  absorbed  into  the  blood  and 
the  system  in  general,  and  consequently 
affecting  the  spinal  cord  and  its  append- 
ages." 

A  Peculiar  Experience. 

Another  veterinarian,  who  was  also 
called  in  later  on  the  second  case 
mentioned  just  above,  with  good  results, 
had  a  peculiar  as  well  as  an  extensive  and 
satisfying  experience  with  the  disease. 
He  was  called  in  attendance  at  the  farm 
where,  as  stated  above,  hemorrhagic 
bacterins  were  used,  an»'  although  he  had 
never  seen  a  case  of  hemorrhage  due  to 
Hemorrhagic  Septicaemia,  he  diagnosed 
it  as  such  and  treated  for  it  with  bacterins. 
All  feed  was  cut  off,  no  drugs  were  given 
and  the  animals  all  recovered,  some  of 
them  being  so  far  gone  that  the  owner 
offered  to  let  him  kill  one  for  examination, 
as  it  was  certain  it  would  not  live  until 
night.  This  was  the  only  treatment 
used  by  this  veterinarian  in  all  cases, 
and  every  animal  treated  recovered 
except  one,  which  bled  to  death  because 
some  unknown  person  lanced  a  sub- 
cutaneous swelling. 

Blood  Examination  at  Ottawa. 
Early  in  his  experience  this  veterinarian 
sent  a  blood  sample  to  the  Biological 
Laboratory  of  the  Health  of  Animals 
Branch,  Dominion  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Ottawa.  As  indicated  above,  he 
suspected  Hemorrhagic  Septicaemia  and 
wished  to  verify  his  diagnosis.  He  got 
back  a  negative  report,  but  was  not 
satisfied  because  of  the  results  he  was 
getting  from  his  treatment,  and  the 
following  paragraph  from  a  letter  which 
we  have  been  permitted  to  use  is  interest- 
ing as  it  is  in  accord  with  the  scientific 
viewpoint  of  bacterins  and  their  use, 
while  it  is  also  confusing  since  it  seems 
to  discountenance  a  treatment  that  was 
at  least  accompanied  by  practically  100 
per  cent,  efficiency:  "Research  work  by 
several  most  careful  workers  has  failed 
to  reveal  that  a  bacterin  made  from 
strains  of  Hemorrhagic  Septicaemia  has 
protective  values.  Where  it  has  been 
tried  out  under  careful  laboratory  control, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  absolutely  useless. 
The  explanation  of  this,  and  the  apparent 
results  which  follow  its  use  in  the  field 
are  said  to  be  due  to  the  rapid  decrease 
of.virulence  of  the  organism  under  natural 
conditions.  Thus,  in  the  most  virulent 
outbreaks  in  herds,  generally  only  two  or 
three  animals  die  and  the  others  that 
become  sick  are  affected  by  a  less  deadly 
form  of  the  disease.  In  such  an  outbreak 
when  vaccination  is  made,  one  is  liable  to 
give  credit  to  the  vaccine  for  the  decrease 
of  virulence,  which  under  natural  con- 
ditions would  take  place  anyway." 
A  New  Organism  Isolated. 
Notwithstanding  the  above  declaration 
as  to  the  futility  of  bacterin  treatment, 
the  local  veterinarian  was  not  satisfied 
and  asked  that  a  further  examination  of 
the  sample  be  made,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  letter  we  have  just 
quoted  also  reported  the  finding  of  an 
organism,  which,  though  unlike  the 
organism  causing  Hemorrhagic  Septi- 
caemia in  all  respects,  still  resembled  it  in 
some  respects.  At  a  later  date  a  report 
of  the  laboratory  examination  was  re- 
ceived and  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
veterinarian  we  are  able  to  quote  from 
it  here.  Readers  are  urged  to  read  this 
report  closely,  not  only  because  it  may 
have  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  but  also  because,  from 
what  further  information  we  have  from 
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the  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  the  find- 
ing of  this  organism  at  Ottawa  lends 
further  mystery  and  doubt  to  the  final 
solution  of  the  whole  trouble.  The  report 
says  that  laboratory  methods  re- 
vealed several  different  organisms,  and 
goes  on  to  say  that  a  bacillus,  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  causative  agent  of 
Hemorrhagic  Septicaemia,  was  found 
present.  Continuing,  we  read  that: 
"Guinea  pigs  were  inocculaled  from  this 
material  and  died  in  two  days.  They 
showed  an  intense  congestion  and  in- 
flammation of  intestines,  but  not  the 
typical  Hemorrhagic  Septicaemia. 
Cultures  were  made  from  the  heart  blood 
and  a  gram  negative,  aerobic,  round  end 
bacillus  was  isolated.  This  organism  in 
pure  culture  in  rather  large  amounts 
proved  pathogenic  to  laboratory  animals. 
Its  virulence,  however,  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing under  artificial  conditions.  It 
produces  lesions  somewhat  resembling 
those  produced  by  Hemorrhagic  Septi- 
caemia, but  the  areas  are  more  extensive 
and  a  more  general  inflammatory  con- 
dition develops.  The  organism  itself 
resembles  the  Hemorrhagic  Septicaemia 
organism  in  the  following  ways:  It  is 
gram  negative,  aerobic,  non-spore  bearing 
and  pathogenic  It  is  unlike  it  in  the 
following  respects:   It  does  not  take  the 
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WE  DO  WHAT  WE  SAY  WE  DO 

The  Farmers  Fence  Co. 


Invites  purchasers  to  weigh  the  fence  they  buy  from  us 
when  they  receive  it.  The  weight  per  rod  is  plainly 
stated  in  our  price  list.  This  done,  try  and  dig  up  a 
roll  of  fence  from  the  other  factory  and  do  likewise. 
You  will  then  know  why  some  companies  are  announc- 
ing prices  quite  impossible  without  degrading  the 
quality.  We  guarantee  our  fence  to  be  made  of  No. 
9  standard  gauge  bessemer  steel  wire  throughout — 
lateral  lock  and  stay. 


The  Farmers  Fence  Co. 

is  owned  and  operated  by  practical  farmers,  who  are 
out  to  give  you  a  square  deal.  Can  you  honestly  place 
your  orders  elsewhere? 

We  cannot  allow  any  discount  from  the  prices  quoted 
below,  and  cash  must  accompany  order.  We  guarantee 
a  prompt  service  and  prepay  the  freight.  Write  for  our 
prices  on  gates,  lawn  fencing,  etc. 


Get  the  highest  quality — and  save  dollars  this  Spring. 
We  pay  the  freight  on  every  order. 
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5-40-0 

5 

40  in. 

9 

6.5 

10.  10.  10,  10  in. 

6-40-0 

6 

40  in. 

9 

7.5 

7,  7.  8,  9.  9  in. 

7-40-0 

7 

40  in. 

9 

8.5 

5.  6.  6.  7.  7M.  in. 

7-48-0 

7 

48  in. 

9 

9 

5,  6.  7.  9,  10,  11  in. 

8-40 

8 

40  in. 

12 

10.5 

3,  ZK,  i'A,  5>4,  7,  8,  8  in. 

8-40-S 

8 

40  in. 

12 

10.5 

5.  5,  6,  6,  6.  6,  6  in. 

8-48 

8 

48  in. 

12 

11 

4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  9  in. 
3,  4,  5,  5,  6,  8,  8,  9  in. 

9-48-0 

9 

48  in. 

9 

11 
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9 

48  in. 

12 

12 

3,  4,  5,  5,  6,  8,  8,  9  in. 

9-48-S 

9 

48  in. 

12 

12 

6,  6,  6,  6.  6.  6,  6,  6  in. 

10-48 

10 

48  in. 

12 

12 

3,  3^,  4H.  5,         6,  6,  7,  7H 

4  pt.  Barb  Wire,  6-in.  Spacing,  80-rod  spl  . 

Brace  Wire,  No.  9,  dead  soft,  per  25-lb.  coil  

Staples,  galvanized,  1%  in.,  25-lb.  sack  „  

Coil  Spring  Wire,  No.  9,  100-lb.  coil  

 (Fence  is  put  up  in  20,  30  and  40-rod  rolls,  which  we  do  not  cut.) 


Price  per  rod 
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Old  Ontario 


27Hc 

32c. 

36c. 

37^c. 

44Hc 

44  He 

47c. 

47c. 

51c. 

51c. 

56c. 
S3.50 
3.75 
1.00 
1.25 
4.25 


New  Ontario, 
Quebec  and 
the  Maritime 
Provinces 


32  He 

37Hc. 

42  He 

45c. 

52  He. 

52  He. 

55c. 

55c. 

60c. 

60c. 

65c. 
$4.35 
4.60 
1.20 
1.45 
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ANYONE 
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provided  that 

they  have  no  connection  with  Mayer  Co., Ltd.  Your  answer  must  be  mailed  by 
June  10th,  1922,  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  persons  sending  in  the  nearest 
correct  answer  as  shown  in  list  of  prizes  below.  In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes 
wiH  be  given.  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  will  be  used  by  the  three 
independent  judges  in  deciding  the  winning  answers.  No  master  or  predetermin- 
ed list  will  be  used  by  the  judges,  but  their  correct  list  will  be  made  up  from  all 
answers  submitted.  Do  not  use  obsolete,  hyphenated  or  compound  words.  Neat- 
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ing  a  purchase.  Participants  agree  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  judges  as  final 
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Laymore  is  now  used  by  thousands  of  poultry  raisers  and  fed  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hens  daily,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  purchase  of  5 
regular$1.00  packages  for  $3.00  makes  your  answer  eligible  for  the  $300.00  Prize, 
The  purchase  of  15  regular 
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bipolar  stain,  it  produces  more  color  in 
growing  colonies,  colonies  are  not  discrete 
and  bacillus  is  much  larger. 

"It  is  apparent  from  the  above  that 
we  are  dealing  with  an  organism  which 
possesses  considerable  differences  in  many 
respects  to  the  organism  of  Hemorrhagic 
Septicaemia.  There  is  no  reference  in 
the  literature  to  an  organism  of  this 
nature,  and  we  may  take  it  that  this  is 
either  a  Hemorrhagic  Septicaemia  organism 
possessing  variations  from  the  ordinary 
type,  or  a  new  organism  capable  of  setting 
up  lesions  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
Hemorrhagic  Septicaemia." 

Reason  for  Assurance. 

Certainly  no  one  could  blame  the  local 
veterinarian  to  whom  we  have  referred 
for  continuing  a  treatment  from  which 
he  was  getting  such  excellent  results, 
and  the  isolation  of  a  new  organism  more 
or  less  like  the  organism  causing  Hem- 
orrhagic Septicaemia,  gives  point  to  a 
theory  of  a  new  disease  or  a  variable  type 
of  Hemorrhagic  Septicaemia.  This  vet- 
erinarian, therefore,  is  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  this 
organism,  and  that  the  connection  be- 
tween it  and  sweet  clover  is  noticeable 
because  the  organism  may  be  finding  the 
sweet  clover  plant  a  satisfactory  medium 
on  or  in  which  to  develop.  His  experi- 
ence indicates,  however,  that  where  sweet 
clover  is  in  good  condition,  and  is  not  fed 
too  liberally,  the  trouble  is  not  likely  to 
occur. 

Experience  at  Kemptville. 

Just  here  the  experience  with  sweet 
clover  at  the  Kemptville  Agricultural 
School  is  worth  quoting.  Readers  will 
remember  an  article  appearing  in  these 
columns  recently  dealing  with  sweet 
clover,  and  written  by  W.  J.  Bell,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Kemptville  Agricultural  School. 
When  our  investigations  of  the  effects  of 
sweet  clover  began,  we  wrote  Mr.  Bell 
to  make  sure  that  he  had  noticed  nothing 
abnormal  in  any  degree  with  the  health 
of  the  herd  at  that  institution.  Mr. 
Bell's  reply  is  in  part  as  follows:  "Our 
cows  and  young  cattle  were  never  in 
better  shape  nor  in  a  more  thrifty,  healthy 
condition  than  now.  We  have  fed  sweet 
clover  silage  to  our  young  calves  as  soon 
as  the'y  would  eat. 

"I  know  of  only  one  farmer  in  Eastern 
Ontario  who  has  tried  sweet  clover  as  a 
silage  crop,  and  he  only  ensiled  a  small 
quantity  which  was  put  in  the  silo  when 
too  mature.  I  understand  that  mould 
developed  quite  rapidly,  and  he  had  to 
discontinue  its  use  as  a  feed.  I  expect  he 
would  have  experienced  similar  results 
to  those  men  in  Western  Ontario  who 
have  fed  mouldy  silage  had  he  not  had 
the  good  judgment  to  discontinue.  Several 


in  this  vicinity  have  used  sweet  clover  hay 
with  excellent  results,  and  some  claim  to 
have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  curing 
this  crop  for  hay.  One  farmer  coiled 
his  when  quite  green,  and  leaves  it  to 
cure  in  the  field.  Another  puts  his 
in  the  barn  when  quite  green  (the  leaves 
only  wilted).  He  claims  to  have  good 
hay,  which  I  expect  to  see  in  the  near 
future.  Others  close  to  Kemptville  speak 
very  highly  of  sweet  clover  as  a  hay  crop, 
possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  last  year 
the  weather  was  suitable  for  making 
sweet  clover  hay." 

Work  at  Veterinary  College. 
The  above  evidence  was  secured  by  us. 
as  indicated,  from  many  different  sources, 
and  knowing  that  some  work  had  been 
done  on  this  subject  at  the  Ontario  Vet- 
erinary College  it  seemed  logical  to 
assume  that  the  work  done  at  this  institu- 
tion would  enable  us  to  co-ordinate  and 
elaborate  on  this  evidence,  and  possibly 
also  to  interpret  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  We  discovered  that  the  Vet- 
erinary College  has  had  reports  of  111 
deaths  occurring  in  nine  different  counties, 
and  that  visits  have  been  paid  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  College  to  farms  on 
which  51  of  these  deaths  occurred.  In 
addition  to  a  field  study  of  the  trouble 
which  was  first  drawn  to  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  by  a  case  of  bleeding  from 
dehorning,  some  experimental  work  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  College  laboratory, 
and  it  is  the  results  of  these  experiments 
which  we  were  interested  in  securing.  It 
should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the 
investigators  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  are  by  no  means  finished  with  the 
problem;  in  fact,  they  have  not  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  have 
only  been  able,  to  date,  to  single  out  a 

Continued  on  next  page. 

Producing  and  Grading 
Bacon  Hogs. 

Continued  from  page  609. 
cast  them  into  the  "heavies"  with  the 
consequent  loss  of  premium.  The  opinion 
is  too  commonly  entertained  that  it  1a 
profitable  to  feed  hogs  up  to  250  or  275 
pounds  in  weight.  All  experiments  and 
investigations  go  to  show  that  gams  are 
made  more  cheaply  under  the  200-pound 
mark  than  above  it.  The  export  bacon 
trade  as  well  as  the  domestic  market 
demand  the  hog  not  exceeding  the  weight 
set.  In  view  of  all  these  facts  it  will  pay 
producers  to  breed  the  right  kind  and 
then  finish  them  in  time  to  catch  the 
premium.  ,  , 

From  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
hogs  produced  in  Ontario  will  probably 
grade  select.  Less  than  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  hogs  in  Western  Canada,  so  packers 
say,  will  grade  in  the  first  class,  so  pro- 
ducers in  Canada  have  a  considerable 
distance  yet  to  go  before  the  industry 
is  in  a  position  to  compete  with  our 
rivals.  .  , 

The  standard  Wiltshire  side  weighs 
from  50  to  70  pounds.  During  the  war 
the  overseas  trade  accepted  sides  ranging 
in  weight  from  50  to  100  pounds.  This 
lapse  in  standards  encouraged  the  pro- 
duction of  heavy  hogs,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  away  from  now  if  we  hope  to 
recover  the  trade  built  up  in  former 
years  and  since  captured  to  a  large 
extent  by  Denmark.  The  side  weighing 
between  55  and  65  pounds  is  most 
desirable  on  British  markets.  Sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  live  hog  weight  divided  by 
two  is  the  rule  which  packers  use  in 
determining  the  weight  of  sides. 

Leanest,  lean  and  prime  are  the  terms 
applied  to  the  various  grades  of  bacon 
in  their  order  of  merit.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  a  good  type  of  hog  from  which  to 
produce  leanest  and  lean,  while  the  prime 
bacon,  so-called,  is  a  product  of  the  hogs 
which  are  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
bacon  class,  bordering  on  the  smooth- 
thick  type.  Our  weekly  report  of  the 
British  bacon  market,  carried  in  this 
paper,  shows  the  comparative  market 
values  placed  upon  the  different  grades  of 
bacon,  and  also  shows  the  very  enviable 
premium  which  Irish  and  Danish  bacon 
commands  over  the  Canadian  product. 
If  it  were  possible  to  ship  Canadian 
bacon  to  the  British  market  without  the 
application  of  borax,  it  would  auto- 
matically add  six  shillings  per  hundred- 
weight to  the  value  of  our  product. 
Even  then  we  would  come  far  short  of 
getting  the  Irish  and  Danish  prices, 
which  are,  to  a  considerable  degree,  due 
to  the  uniformity  of  the  hogs  used  and 
their  strict  conformance  to  market 
requirements. 
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Condensed  advertisements  wilt  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
Bgures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
tdrertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  75  cents 

ANCONAS     SHEPHARDS    STRAIN,  BABY 
chicks,  20  cents  each.  Eggs  for  hatchjng  11.50 
per  15.    John  Pollard,  Dashwood,  R.  No.  2.  Ont. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING 
eggs,  exceptional  laying  strain.    Pre-war  prices. 
Woodycrest  Farm,  Perth,  Ontario. 

BABY  CHICKS,   S.-C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
June,  July,  prices  $15.00  hundred.  Cooksville 
Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville,  Ont. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING    EGGS  IN 
all  varieties  of  poultry  and  waterfowl.  Quality 
Poultry  Yards,  Box  53,  Ayr,  Ont. 

BRED-TO-LAY   BARRED    ROCK  (GUELPH 
Strain).    $1.50  for  15.  or  17  per  100.   Old  est- 
ablished flock.   D.  E.  McEwen,  R.  4.  London. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING;  GUILDS  STRAIN 
bred-to-lay  Barred  Rocks  and  Pekin  ducks. 
C.  A.  Baxter.  R.  5.,  Goderich,  Ont. 

HATCHING  EGGS  FOR  SALE,  ROSE  COMB 
Brown  Leghorns,  bred-to-lay  stock,  $3  and  $5 
per  13.  Wm.  English,  Ingersoll,  Ont. 

PARTRIDGE   ROCKS,   COMBINE  BEAUTY 
with  utility.    Eggs  $1.50  per  fifteen.    R.  H. 
Crosby.  Markham.  Ont.  

SECOND  PRIZE  WINNERS,  IN  BARRED 
Rocks,  Canadian  Laying  Contest,  Ottawa.  1921. 
Hatching  eggs  two  fifty  per  fifteen,  four  fifty  per 
thirty.  W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer.  246  Meaford, 
Ontario. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS- 
Bred-to-lay  stock,  trapnested  under  Govern" 
ment  supervision.  $1.25  per  setting  of  15;  postage 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Robert  Campbell, 
Kecne,  Ontario. 

WHITE  W V A NDOTTES  STANDARD  BRED, 
range  raised  stock,  winter  layers.     Eggs  one 
dollat    per  thirteen.    William     Meredith,  Mt. 
Brydges. 

WHITE   ROCKS  WINNERS  AND  LAYERS 
Eggs  $1.75  per  fifteen.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Herman  Claus,  ^hannonville,  Ont. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS  WANTED 

We  require  large  quantities  of  heavy  live  hens, 
dressed  chickens  and  fresh  eggs  to  supply  our 
trade.    It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 

C.  A.  MANN  &  CO. 
H  Mnft  St.  London.  Ontario 

'Trap-netted  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns" 
Nineteen  years  of  careful  breeding  have  made  our 
laying  strain  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  for  the 
money.  Baby  chicks,  April  and  May  hatched  $25 
per  hundred;  June  hatched $20  per  hundred.  Write 
tor  illustrated  booklet.   "Honesty  is  the  best  policy" 

DELAMERE  POULTRY  FARM 
1'hos.  G.  Delamere,  Prop.,      Stratford,  Ont. 

SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
6  Imp.  pens,  Ancestor  records,  from  310  to  325 

eggs  in  1  year:  price  $3.00  per    15  or  $13.00 

per  100  eggs.  7  Canadian  pens,  records  from 
274  to  310:— price  $2.00  per  15  or  $10.00  per  100 
egg  .  All  eggs  sex  indicator  tested.  Importers  and 
breeders  of  the  very  highest  egg  producing  strains 
MANOR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  16,   Meadowvale,  Ont. 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  He'p  and 
Situations  Wanted  and  Pet  Stock. 

TERMS — Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  foi 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
adv<  rtisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS,  BEST  QUALITY. 

A.  B.  YanBlaricom,  Colborne,  R.  M.  D.  No.  1, 
Ontario. 

TWENTY  YEARS  TO  PAY.  THE  CANADIAN 
Pacific  Railway  Company  offers  for  sale,  farm 
lands  in  Western  Canada  for  mixed  farming,  rais- 
ing cattle  and  poultry,  and  for  dairying.  Prices 
averaging  about  $20  an  acre.  One-tenth  cash, 
balance  in  Twenty  years.  Also,  a  few  improved 
farms,  to  fanners  with  families.  For  prices  and 
particulars  apply  to  C.  L.  Norwood,  Land  Agent, 
Desk  R„  C.  P.  R.  Montreal,  Quebec. 

$1,500  Secures  335  Acres  With 
3  Horses,  Sheep,  10  Cattle 

Hogs,  poultry,  feed,  implements  included;  on 
improved  road,  harfdy  to  school,  advantages;  100 
acres  tillable  and  very  productive;  50-cow  creek- 
watered  pasture,  about  3.000  cords  wood.  100.000 
ft.  pine  timber;  8-room  house.  25-cow  barn,  ? table, 
poultry  house,  etc.  Owner  called  away,  $5,500, 
only  $1,500,  easy  terms.  See  this  and  700- acre 
farm  with  34  cattle  same  trip.  Details  both,  sec- 
tion 7  Illus.  Catalog  Canadian  Farm  Bargains 
FREE. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 

13  S.  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  Can. 

LABORER,  IMPORTED 

Percheron  Stallion  for  Sale 

1  lie  property  of  the  late 

JOHN  D.  McGREGOR,  Byron,  Ontario 


Sweet  Clover  or  Forage 
Poisoning  of  Cattle. 

few  occurrences  and  results  which  point 
in'certain  directions. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  estab- 
lished at  the  Veterinary  College  have 
already  been  detailed.  It  has  also  been 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
College  that  disease  in  every  case  follows 
he  feeding  of  mouldy  silage  or  hay,  so 
that  so  far  as  the  general  cause  is  con- 
cerned it  may  be  said  to  be  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  investigators 
as  forage  poisoning.  The  actual  cause 
is  as  yet  unknown,  whether  it  be  from 
Botulism,  or  Hemorrhagic  Septicaemia, 
or  some  other  form  of  bacteria,  or  some 
toxic  substance.  It  is  of  importance  here, 
however,  to  note  that  in  connection  with 
mouldy  feed  the  opinion  of  the  investiga- 
tors seems  to  be  that  there  will  be  more 
trouble  in  distinguishing  and  finding 
mould  in  the  case  of  hay  than  silage. 
The  curing  of  silage  is  not  subject  to 
weather  conditions  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  case  of  hay,  and  hay  in  the  barn 
may,  according  to  the  evidence,  be  mouldy 
and  the  owner  not  likely  to  distinguish  it. 
In  one  case  of  fatality  the  owner  declared 
that  his  hay  was  entirely  without  mould, 
but  on  the  closer  examination  it  was  found 
that  mould  was  present  inside  the  broken 
stalks  of  hay,  but  did  not  show  without 
close  examination.  They  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  no  trouble  need  be  experienced 
in  the  case  of  silage  if  it  is  not  put  into  the 
silo  too  dry,  and  if  it  is  cut  at  the  proper 
stage.  We  are  not  prepared  to  state 
just  how  sweet  clover  should  be  handled 
to  best  advantage  for  silage  purposes,  but 
the  evidence  of  those  who  have  been 
feeding  good  silage  and  who  have  had 
no  trouble  is  that  it  should  be  cut  early 
in  the  blossoming  period  and  promptly 
put  into  the  silo.  It  should  be  tramped 
solid,  and  we  are  also  inclined  to  believe 
should  be  cut  fairly  fine. 

An  Experiment  With  Calves. 

At  the  Veterinary  College  three  calves 
were  fed  experimentally,  one  being  given 
mouldy  sweet  clover  silage,  the  second, 
good,  sweet  clover  silage  out  of  the  same 
silo,  and  the  third,  timothy  hay.  After 
being  fed  these  rations  for  a  considerable 
period  all  three  animals  were  castrated 
on  the  same  day.  The  one  fed  on  mouldy 
silage  died  within  a  few  hours  of  castration 
and  bloated  rapidly;  the  calf  fed  on 
better  silage  from  the  same  silo  became 
sick  and  did  not  do  well  after  castration; 
the  calf  fed  on  timothy  hay  experienced 
no  difficulty. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  test  the  two 
living  calves  were  fed  without  sweet  clover 
for  two  weeks,  after  which  the  one  that  had 
been  sick  was  put  back  for  two  or  three 
weeks  on  mouldy  sweet  clover  silage  and 
then  dehorned.  It  bled  to  death  within  four 
hours  of  dehorning.  During  these  tests, 
of  course,  blood  samples  were  taken, 
and  it  was  seen  that  the  clotting  of  the 
blood  of  sick  animals  was  delayed;  in 
other  words,  it  became  anaemic  and  its 
blood  required  thirty  minutes  to  clot. 
This  delayed  clotting  and  anaemic  con- 
dition explains  the  tendency  of  affected 
animals  to  bleed  more  profusely  than 
usual,  and  the  fact  that  wounds  will  not 
heal  at  all  quickly. 

Another  group  of  calves  are  now  being 
fed  on  two  lots  of  silage  which  are  first- 
class  samples,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
one  of  them  being  from  the  Kemptville 
Agricultural  School,  where  such  excellent 
results  have  been  secured.  This  test 
was  only  recently  begun  and  no  results 
are  available. 

Dehorning. 
Incidentally,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
mention  that  several  cases  of  excessive 
bleeding  after  dehorning  have  been  re- 
ported, and  we  have  just  spoken  of  one 
diseased  animal  that  bled  to  death  after- 
dehorning.  It  is  not,  however,  that  the 
animals  bleed  to  death  where  the  horns 
are  taken  off,  although  they  bleed  more 
freely  than  usual;  the  bleeding  is  done 
internally  and  it  is  explained  that  this  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  lining  of  the 
blood  vessel  walls  is  damaged  by  the 
disease,  and  that  the  shock  of  dehorning 
increases  the  blood  pressure  to  an  extent 
that  ruptures  these  damaged  walls  and 
the  animal  bleeds  to  death  internally. 

Apparently  Non- Infectious. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
disease  is  not  accompanied  by  a  rise  in 
temperature.  Apparently  infectious  dis- 
eases are  accompanied  by  such  a  rise. 
This  led  the  authorities  at  the  Veterinary 
College  to  regard  the  sweet  clover  trouble 


as  non-infectious,  and  a  test  was  made 
with  rabbits.  Rabbits  were  fed  on 
mouldy  hay,  and  they  developed  a  similar 
condition  of  very  acute  anaemia  to  those 
found  in  cattle,  but  no  hemorrhages 
occurred.  The  blood  of  these  animals, 
however,  when  injected  into  healthy 
animals  created  no  abnormal  effect, 
and  it  is  stated  that  if  the  disease  were 
Hemorrhagic  Septicaemia,  the  organism 
would  not  only  produce  the  disease  in 
another  animal,  through  the  injection 
of  blood,  but  that  it  could  be  easily 
found  by  means  of  a  microscopic  ex- 
amination. A  most  careful  laboratory 
examination  has  failed  to  reveal  any 
organism  in  the  blood  of  deceased  animals 
at  Toronto,  except  those  which  may  gain 
entrance  after  death  and  are  known 
generally  as  contaminators.  Similarly, 
the  blood  from  a  badly  infected  steer 
has  been  taken  and  injected  into  a  young 
calf,  with  absolutely  no  abnormal  results. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  young  calf  and  its 
dam  are  both  fed  on  mouldy  sweet  clover, 
it  has  been  proven  that  the  calf  will  die 
readily  whereas  the  dam  has  a  greater 
power  of  resistance. 

This  evidence,  therefore,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  disease  is  non-infectious, 
that  it  more  easily  affects  young  animals, 
and  that  it  creates  a  serious  anaemic  con- 
dition which  is  altered  according  to  the 
character  of  the  feed.  Rabbits  have  been 
fed  upon  an  extract  made  from  mouldy 
sweet  clover  silage  by  pressing  the  juice 
out  of  the  silage  and  filtering  it.  Filtering 
should  remove  any  bacteria  present 
likely  to  cause  Hemorrhagic  Septicaemia, 
or  similar  diseases,  but  rabbits  fed  upon 
this  filtered  extract  have  developed  a 
condition  similar  to  that  occurring  in 
cattle.  The  blood  loses  its  clotting  power, 
it  becomes  watery,  and  the  red  blood 
cells  are  destroyed.  Thus  the  blood  on  a 
rabbit  fed  in  this  way  showed  95  per  cent 
of  normal  red  color  and  required  four  and 
a  half  minutes  to  clot.  On  April  18,  on 
this  extract  it  showed  only  35  per  cent, 
of  red  color  and  required  fifteen  minutes 
to  clot.  It  was  then  taken  off  the  extract 
from  mouldy  silage  and  by  April  29  showed 


NO  HOLES  TO  DIG 

Save  Time,  Money  and 
Hard  Labor 

Sharp  Point  Steel  Posts 

Don't  break  your  back  digging  post 
holes.  Don't  waste  your  money  replacing 
rotten  posts  every  few  years. 

No  Replacement  Trouble 

Sharp  Point  Steel  Posts  last  a  lifetime. 
A  thick  coat  of  graphite  paint  prevents 
rust.  Thev  measure  1 H  X  1 H  X  3-16  in. 
thick  and  7it.  4  in.  Ions.  Two-thirds  of 
their  length  is  punched  with  holes  close 
enough  together  for  any  fence  spacing  up 
to  50  in.  high. 

VEasy  to  Set  —  Won't  Wobble 
— ■  Never  Shaky 
A  few  raps  with  a  sledge  puts  the  Sharp 
Point  Post  in  to  stay  a  lifetime.  No 
loosening  or  wobbling-the  hole  fits  the  post-no 
loose  earth  to  settle  and  loosen  the  post. 

Set  10  Times  Faster 
Than  Wood  Posts 

Drive  Sharp  Points  in 
one  -  tenth  the  time  re- 
quired to  dig  holes  and  set 
wood  posts.  Think  how 
quickly  you  can  fence  a 
place. 

No  Freight  to  Pay 

Sharp  Point  Steel  Posts 
only  weigh  13-1/3  lbs.  and 
take  but  one  -  tenth  the 
loading  space  of  a  wood 
post.  We  pay  freight  on 
orders  of  50  or  more. 
The  price  is  55  cents. 
SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US 

A.  R.  LUNDY 

257  King  Street,  W.  Toronto 


Baby  Chicks 

Big,  husky,  healthy  "Dominion"  Chicks. 
All  varieties.  Produced  from  standard- 
bred,  bred-to-lay  flocks.  We  guarantee 
97%  safe  arrival.  Write  to-day  for  our 
Free  Illustrated  Chick  Book  on  the  feed- 
ing and  care  of  baby  chicks. 

The  Dominion  Hatcheries,  H.  H.  Essex,  Manager 

*>"»  E.  Grosvenor  St..  Toronto.  Ont. 


The  Very  Low  Prices 

Announced  for  Brantford  Binder  Twine  over  two  months  ago  means  a 
much  smaller  outlay  for  Binder  Twine  than  for  some  years  past;  on  some 
grades  a  reduction  of  6J^c.  a  lb.,  or  one-third  less  than  last  year,  or  about 
half  the  prices  of  four  years  ago. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  Brantford 
Cordage  Co.,  Limited,  is  the  only  surviv- 
ing strictly  Canadian  Binder  Twine 
factory  operating  in  Canada,  and  has  had 
no  tariff  protection  since  1896,  and  is  to- 
day the  largest  producer  of  Binder  Twine 
in  the  British  Empire.  These  facts  alone 
give  the  testimony  to  the  quality  of 
Brantford  Twines. 

Any  wise  dealer  or  farmer  who  knows 
what  poor  Twine  means,  fully  understands 
that  we  never  could  have  reached  our 
present  position  as  the  largest  Binder 
Twine  manufacturers  in  the  British 
Empire, inthe  faceof  keenest  competition, 
if  our  quality  had  not  been  the  very  best. 

Our  Mills  are  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  machinery  and  devices  which  give 
our  Twines  that  outstanding  uniformity, 
length,  strength,  firmness  and  finish  which 
mean  a  saving  of  a  lot  of  money,  time 
and  trouble  in  the  harvest  field. 

All  our  Twines  are  submitted  to  a 
special  treatment  to  make  them  insect 
proof. 

Place  your  requirements  for  Brantford 
Twines,  don't  delay. 

The  Brantford  Cordage  Company,  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  CANADA 

Western  Canadian  Office,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Collins  Cycle  Hatcher,  $8.50 

50  Eggs — An  Incubator  You  Can  Depend  Upon 

The  burners  and  regulators  of  the  Collins  Cycle  Hatcher 
have  been  tested  by  years  of  success  and  are  entirely  safe 
and  reliable.  Equipped  with  the  new  Collins  Air  Cell  In- 
dicator that  shows  exactly  how  the  eggs  are  progressingand 
how  much  moisture  they  should  have.  This  device  makes 
it  possible  for  even  a  beginner  to  have  a  perfect  hatch. 
Write  for  our  folder,  No.  13,  describing  our  complete  line  of  Hatchers, 
Hovers,  Feeders  and  other  poultry  accessories. 

COLLINS    NEVER-FAIL  PRODUCTS,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 
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Needs 


BULLS 


What  We  Have 

The  Live  Stock  census  shows  that  in  Ontario  only  40  per 
cent,  of  the  bulls  used  are  suitable  as  sires. 

What  We  Get 

Through  careless  breeding  methods,  largely  due  to  the  use 
of  inferior  sires,  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  cows  of  Ontario 
are  really  profitable  to  their  owners.  Selection  and  care  are 
two  other  factors  which  may  have  been  neglected,  but  the  use 
of  inferior  sires  is  the  cause  of  the  greatest  loss. 

What  We  Lose 

Because  of  the  above  factors  the  farmers  of  Ontario  lose 
annually  33  million  dollars. 

What  We  Need 

Ontario  needs  100  per  cent,  quality  in  her  Live  Stock.  This 
will  establish  Ontario  as  a  centre  for  high  class  beef  and  dairy 
cattle.  It  will  attract  buyers  from  all  over  the  continent.  It 
will  mean  higher  prices  for  animals.  It  will  mean  increased 
milk  production.  It  will  mean  increased 
prosperity  and  better  living  conditions 
to  be  enjoyed  by  Ontario  farmers. 

You  wouldn't  cut  grain 
with  a  scythe  ? 

Using  an  inferior  bull 
is  far  more  wasteful 
and  extravagant 

Ontario  Live  Stock  Improvement  Committee 
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65  per  cent,  of  normal  red  color  and 
clotted  in  eight  minutes,  a  very  decided 
improvement  due  to  better  feed. 

What  the  Cause  May  Be. 

There  are  several  possible  causes  for 
the  disease.  It  may  possibly  be  found 
due  to  some  form  of  bacteria,  or  mould  , 
it  may  be  due  to  some  toxic  substance 
formed  directly  by  the  organism;  or, 
it  may  be  a  poisonous  or  toxic  substance 
formed  indirectly  by  the  organism  which 
might  throw  off  substances  causing  the 
nitrogen  of  the  sweet  clover  plant  to  be- 
come poisonous.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  it  seems  safe  enough  to  ascribe 
it  generally  to  poor  feed,  especially 
mouldy  hay  or  silage.  The  probability 
is  that  if  it  should  be  found  to  be  an  organ- 
ism of  some  kind,  this  organism  will 
found  to  have  some  connection  with  tr 
sweet  clover  plant.  The  evidence  seem 
confusing  as  to  its  being  infectious 
non-infectious,  unless  the  sample  of  bloc 
examined  at  Ottawa,  and  from  which 
guinea  pig  died  in  two  days,  had  become 
contaminated  after  the  animal  died 
in  which  case  the  evidence  is  against 
infection. 

We  have  endeavored  to  lay  before  our 
readers  all  of  the  facts  we  have  been  able 
to  gather  to  date,  and  to  refrain  from 
making  statements  that  were  not  abund- 
antly justified  by  the  evidence.  It  will 
probably  require  several  months  of  very 
careful  work  to  reach  the  real  seat  of  the 
trouble,  so  far  as  determining  the  actual 
cause  in  detail.  The  experiences  of  the 
past  winter,  however,  should  be  sufficient 
to  make  every  farmer  particular  as  to 
how  his  sweet  clover  hay  is  cured,  or  his 
silo  filled  with  this  crop. 


Chicago. 

Cattle. — Compared  with  a  week  ago 
beef  steers  and  she-stock,  15c.  to  25c. 
higher;  yearlings  up  most;  bulls  and  calves 
mostly  50c.  higher;  light  butcher  bulls  up 
more;  stockers  and  feeders,  25c.  higher; 
week's  top  yearling  steers,  $9.25;  matured 
steers,  $9;  week's  bulk  of  sales,  beef  steers, 
$7.65  to  $8.50;  butcher  cows  and  heifers, 
$5.75  to  $7.15;  canners  and  cutters,  $3.65 
to  $4.50;  Bologna  bulls,  $4.50  to  $4.90; 
veal  calves.  $7.75  to  $8.25:  stockers  and 
feeders,  $7  to  $7.75. 

Hogs. — Shippers  bought  about  2,000; 
holdover  light;  top,  $10.75;  bulk,  $10.25 
to  $10.70;  pigs  about  steady. 

Sheep. — Five  doubles  78-88  pound 
clipped  lambs,  $14.75  to  $14.85;  one 
double  fed  Texas  shorn  wether,  $9.75: 
all  on  shipping  account;  other  receipts 
direct  to  packers;  compared  with  week 
ago  market  unevenly  25c.  to  75c.  higher, 
better  grade  fat  lambs  and  yearlings 
advancing  most. 


Cheese  Grading  for  Export 

It  is  not  likely  that  official  grading 
of  cheese  for  export  will  be  thoroughly 
and  completely  enforced  this  season. 
There  has  been  some  difficulty  experienced 
in  making  arrangement  for  graders  in 
time  to  start  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  It  is  considered  wise  "to  make 
haste  slowly"  so  a  few  men  are  being 
appointed  to  assist  the  Chief  Grader  in 
doing  such  grading  as  may  be  required 
of  cheese  and  butter  sold  by  auction, 
and  thus  a  nucleus  of  a  grading  staff  will 
be  formed.  Time  will  thus  be  available 
to  instruct  the  factories  in  marking  their 
cheese  and  butter  and  to  carry  on  the 
necessary  educational  work. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 
We  can  scarcely  explain  with 
what  interest  we  look  forward  to 
the  arrival  of  each  issue  of  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate."  I  am  some- 
thing like  the  young  man  whom  a 
neighbor  asked  how  he  came  to 
be  a  blacksmith.  He  said  that  his 
father  was  a  blacksmith,  his  grand- 
father was  a  blacksmith,  so  he  just 
could  not  help  being  one.  That  is 
the  way  with  me  and  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate."  My  father  used  to 
take  it,  my  grandfather  took  it,  so 
how  would  you  expect  me  to  get 
along  without  it?  It  should  be  in 
every  farm  and  small  town  home. 

W.  J.  McLean. 
Timiskaming  District. 
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Some  Tractor  Suggestions. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

We  have  read  much  discussion  lately 
on  the  relative  costs  of  horse  and  tractor 
farming-  I  believe  many  farmers  are 
hesitating  about  buying  a  tractor  simply 
because  no  figures  are  available  as  to  cost 
of  upkeep  and  operation. 

1  have  been  using  a  tractor  for  nearly 
three  years  now,  and  have  kept  close 
account  of  expense  and  time  necessary 
to  do  the  required  work  and  keep  the 
machine  in  shape.  Possibly  my  ex- 
perience may  be  helpful  to  some  who  are 
in  doubt. 

I  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
laud,  of  which  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  is  under  cultivation,  the  rest 
being  rough  pasture  and  bush. 

In  1919,  in  starting  in  the  business  after 
returning  from  overseas,  I  purchased  a 
small  tractor  and  a  second-hand  two- 
furrow  plow,  (almost  new)  for  $800.  1 
also  bought  a  light  team  of  horses  (about 
1,200  lbs.  each).  This  is  all  the  horse- 
power I  use,  and  I  have  been  able  to  do 
considerable  custom  work  besides  my  own. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  jobs  a 
tractor  will  do  and  the  average  time 
required  in  fairly  heavy  clay  soil. 

Plowing — 2,  12-in.  furrows,  ]/2  acre  per 
hour.  Discing — tandem  disc  7  feet  wide, 
IK  to  2  acres  per  hour.  Harrowing— 
1  use  18  feet,  although  it  would  handle 
more  if  I  had  them,  about  5  acres  per  hour. 
Roller — 9  feet  with  harrows  behind, 
about  3  acres  per  hour.  Grain  binder — 
7  feet,  2  acres  per  hour,  depends  on  size 
of  field  and  amount  of  turning.  My  best 
time  was  10  acres  in  1%  hours.  Corn 
binder — 1  acre  per  hour. 

In  cutting  alfalfa  for  seed  instead  of 
having  a  man  to  bunch  the  seed  behind 
the  mower,  I  hitched  the  side-delivery 
rake  behind  the  mower.  This  worked 
very  well,  and  very  few  heads  were  broken 
off. 

In  cutting  grain  I  believe  a  man  will 
make  better  time  stooking  than  if  he 
rides  the  binder  and  works  the  sheaf 
carrier. 

I  have  done  a  variety  of  belt  work, 
including  sawing  wood,  grinding  grain, 
filling  silo  and  threshing  clover.  I  do 
all  my  own  grinding  with  an  8-inch 
grinder,  although  I  believe  it  would 
handle  a  10-inch. 

The  highest  silo  I  filled  was  a  36-foot 
with  a  15-inch  cutting  box.  It  saves 
considerable  time  in  hauling  wood  and 
water  for  steam  outfits  to  do  these  jobs, 
and  the  owner  of  the  clover  huller  took 
half  price  when  I  supplied  the  power. 

Now  as  to  cost  of  operation.  Ordinary 
work  takes  \.%  to  lyi  gallons  of  kerosene 
per  hour,  while  silo-filling  being  extra 
heavy  uses  almost  2  gallons  per  hour.  . 

A  gallon  of  cylinder  oil  lasts  from  8 
to  10  hours.  At  present  prices  of  about 
twenty-four  cents  for  kerosene  and  one 
dollar  for  cylinder  oil,  an  hour's  work 
would  cost  fifty  cents  for  fuel  alone. 

Depreciation  and  repairs  depend  more 
on  the  man  who  is  handling  the  machine 
than  on  the  tractor. 

If  repairs  are  made  at  once  when  any- 
hing  is  getting  worn,  depreciation  will 
be  slight.  I  do  all  my  own  repair  work, 
and  any  man  who  has  ever  handled  a  car 
(and  every  farmer  has  a  flivver)  can  do  the 
same. 

I  have  had  to  replace  a  heavy  ball 
bearing  twice  at  a  cost  of  about  $30  each 
time,  but  a  roller  bearing  is  being  used 
now  which,  I  think,  will  stand  the  strain  all 
right.  Outside  of  that  about  $15  would 
cover  my  repairs  for  the  three  years. 

I  figure  20  per  cent,  for  depreciation, 
which  in  my  case  would  be  $160.  As  the 
machine  seems  to  be  as  good  now  as 
when  I  got  it,  this  would  easily  cover  the 
interest  on  investment  as  well.  I  believe 
a  new  outfit  can  be  bought  now  for  con- 
siderably less  than  I  paid,  so  depreciation 
would  be  lower  still. 

Last  year  I  did  three  hundred  hours 
work  on  my  own  farm,  beside  about  one 
hundred  hours  custom  work.  If  we 
disregard  the  revenue  from  the  custom 
work  entirely  the  cost  for  a  year  on  a 
farm  of  this  size  would  be  as  follows: 


300  hours  at  50  cents  for  fuel  $150 

Depreciation  on  $800  (higher  than 

present  prices)   160 

Repairs — a  large  enough  estimate  at..  25 

Total  for  a  year  $335 

The  horses  required  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  would  eat  more  than  this 
amount  in  a  year,  and  would  not  do  the 
work  as  satisfactorily. 

I  may  say  that  a  tractor  is  not  very 
satisfactory  for  pulling  on  the  road. 
The  heavy  lugs  give  a  great  deal  of 
vibration,  which  is  hard  on  the  machine 
and  besides,  the  tractor  does  not  get  a  good 
footing  on  the  hard  gravel. 

The  chief  advantages  of  tractor  farming 
are:  A  lot  of  work  can  be  done  in  a  short 
time  in  catchy  weather,  and  if  two  men 
are  available  the  machine  can  be  kept 
going  from  daylight  till  dark,  or  even  by 
moonlight. 

No  attention  is  necessary  when  no  work 
is  being  done. 

There  are  several  conditions  under 
which  a  tractor  will  not  pay,  namely: 

1.  If  the  same  number  of  horses  are 
kept  as  before  the  advent  of  the  tractor. 

2.  If  it  is  used  for  very  light  work 
that  a  light  team  will  do  just  as  well,  or 

3.  If  the  time  saved  by  the  tractor  is 
spentjn  bed  or  at  the  movies. 

J.  M.  Lawrence. 

Lambton  Co. 


oilingWindmill 

The  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is 
always  oiled.   Every  moving  part  is 
completely  and  fully  oiled.  A  con- 
stant stream  of  oil  flows  on  every 
bearing.  The  shafts  run  in  oil.  The 
double  gears  run  in  oil  in 
a  tightly  enclosed  gear 
case.  Friction  and  wear 
are  practically  eliminated. 

Any  windmill  which  does 
not  have  the  gears  running 
in  oil  is  only  half  oiled.  A 
modern  windmill,  like  a  modern 
automobile,  must  have  its  gears 
enclosed  and  run  in  oil.  Dry  gears, 
exposed  to  dust,  wear  rapidly.  Dry 
bearings  and  dry  gears  cause  friction 
and  loss  of  power.  The  Aermotor  pumps 
in  the  lightest  breeze  because  it  is  cor- 
rectly designed  and  well  oiled. 

AERMOTOR  CO.  make*: 
Galvanized  Steel  Windmills  for  Pumping  and  Power  Purposes 
Galvanized  Steel  Towers  for  supporting  Windmills,  Tanks, 

Bells,  Wireless  Apparatus,  Flags,  etc 
Pumps  for  every  kind  of  windmill  and  hand  use 
Pump  Cylinders  for  deep  and  shallow  wells 
Tanks  of  Wood  and  Galvanized  Steel 

A  full  line  of  Water-Supply  Goods     Steel-frame  Wood  Saws 
Write  for  information  and  prices 

AERMOTOR  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Lighi^andKPower 

at  the  touch  of  a  button. 


With  Delco-Light  you  can  bring  to  your 
home,  no  matter  how  far  from  town,  elec- 
tric light  and  power  at  surprisingly  low  cost 
You  can  command  a  host  of  tireless  serv- 
ants— at  the  touch  of  a  single  button. 

Electric  l'ght  means  economy,  convenience, 
safety. 

Electric  power  will  pump  the  water  for  the 
household,  for  the  stock,  for  fire  protection. 
It  will  save  you  and  your  family  many 
hours  of  time  and  labor  in  a  dozen  different 
ways  every  day. 

Delco-Light  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
Made  in  Canada 


investments  you  can  put  on  your  farm. 
There  are  25  styles  and  sizes  of  Delco-Light 
— a  size  to  suit  every  need.  All  models 
have  the  famous  valve-in-head,  four  cycle, 
air  cooled  engine,  with  only  one  place  to 
oil.  They  run  on  kerosene,  giving  you 
dependable,  efficient  electric  light  and  power 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Your  local  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate 
the  size  best  suited  to  your  needs — in  your 
own  home  without  obligation.  Write  us 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Easy  payments  if  desired. 


-  ,  25 

Styles  and  Sizes 
a  size  for 
every  need 


Electrical  Systems,  Limited 

TORONTO 


Spendable 
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It  Helps  Keepj 
Disease 
Away 


lio 


An  inexpensive 
but  powerful  so- 
lution of 


Pratts  Poultry 
Disinfectant 

kills  disease  germs.  Keeps 
poultry  houses  sweet  and 
sanitary.  Safe  and  pleas- 
ant to  use. 

"Your  Money  Back  If 
YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied" 

Made  In  oar  own  Factory  >n Toronto 
Sold  by  Dealeri  all  over  Canada 

Wriiefor  FREEQ o oklet  —  Worth 
dollars  to  yoa. 

Pratt  Food  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd 

328-U  Carl  aw 
Ave.,  Toronto 


HEAVES  CURED 


Here  is  what  John  Raymond, 
Norton,  N.B.,  has  to  say  about 

CAPITAL  HEAVES  REMEDY 

"Your  Capital  Heaves  Re- 
medy which  I  purchased  of 
you  last  fall  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  with  my  mare. . . . 
Her  cough  has  left  her  and  she  breathes  as 
regular  as  ever  she  did,  so  that  I  highly 
recommend  your  treatment  as  being  all 
that  you  claimed  for  it  for  a  heavy  horse." 

FREE  TRIM*  OFFER 

On  receipt  of  5c.  to  cover  mailing  we  will 
send  you  a  week's  supply— FREE. 
VETERINARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
750  Cooper  St.      19      Ottawa,  Ont. 


Questions  and  Answers. 


Heals  Horses 
While  They  Work 

We  have  made  this  guarantee  for  al- 
most 3S  years.  Sales  greater  than  ever. 
Bickmore  ends  Galls,  Sores.  Cuts, 
Burks.    Every  user  praises  it.  All 
dealers  have  35c,  70c. 
and  $1.40  sizes. 

The  Bickmore  Company 
Old  Towu,  Maine 


1st — Questions  asked  by  bona-fide  subscribers 
to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate''  are  answered  in  this 
department  free 

2nd — Questions  should  be  clearly  stated  and 
plain'.y  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer. 

3rd — In  veterinary  questions,  the  symptoms 
especially  must  be  fully  and  clearly  stated,  other- 
wise satisfactory  replies  cannot  be  given. 

4th — When  a  reply  by  mail  is  required  to  urgent 
veterinary,  or  legal  enquiries,  $1.00  must  be 
enclosed. 

Miscellaneous. 


Blocking  Water  Course. 

1.  Can  anyone  block  the  natural 
course  of  water  by  making  a  driveway 
of  crushed  stone  for  his  own  use,  when  it 
causes  the  water  to  back  up  on  the 
adjoining  property? 

2.  If  not  lawful,  please  advise  what 
to  do. 

Ontario.  R.  S. 

Ans. — 1.  Not  legally  unless  permitted 
to  do  so. 

2.  If  already  done,  a  claim  for  dam- 
ages would  be  in  order  unless  the  injured 
party  stood  by  and  allowed  the  work  to 
be  proceeded  with  without  objecting  to  it. 
If  the  driveway  has  not  yet  been  built, 
the  party  proposing  to  build  it  should 
be  warned  in  writing,  that  in  the  event 
of  his  going  ahead  with  the  work  legal 
action  would  be  taken  to  stop  him. 
The  appropriate  form  of  action  would  be 
by  writ  claiming  an  injunction. 

Irregular  Sale. 

In  a  certain  creamery  company,  limited, 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  directors  voted  that 
the  buttermilk  be  sold  by  auction  on  the 
first  of  March  for  the  period  of  one  year 
beginning  May  1st.  The  auction  was 
duly  advertised,  but  on  the  day  of  sale 
there  were  only  four  persons  present  and 
no  auctioneer.  On  the  next  day  the 
secretary  got  an  auctioneer  and  held  a 
sale  without  advertising  the  same.  There 
were  five  persons  present,  including 
auctioneer.  There  were  three  bids  on 
the  buttermilk,  but  the  auctioneer  de- 
cided that  he  was  not  getting  enough 
for  it  and  that  he  would  call  the  auction 
off  and  leave  the  matter  with  the  directors 
to  decide  whether  they  would  acqept  the 
last  bid,  being  seven  cents  per  hundred- 
weight or  not.  At  the  directors'  meeting 
they  sold  the  buttermilk  to  the  secretary 
for  13^2  cents  per  hundredweight  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  The  stockholders 
knew  nothing  about  this  sale  until  it  was 
over. 

1.  Is  this  a  legal  sale? 

2.  Can  the  secretary  hold  the  creamery 
company  to  it? 


Season  1922 

We  have  a  very  select  lot  of  PERCHERON 
STALLIONS,  running  in  age  from  3  to  6  years — 
blacks  and  greys — and  can  suit  you. 

We  give  a  written  guarantee  on  our  horses  that 
they  must  be  good,  sure  and  satisfactory  breeders, 
if  not,  you  do  not  have  to  keep  them. 

All  stallions  Government  inspected  and  ready  to 
go  on  route. 

Will  sell  on  time  to  responsible  parties,  and 
make  payments  come  due  after  you  collect  for 
his  colts. 

LAFAYETTE    STOCK   FARM  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

G.  R.  CROUCH.  Treas. 

Queen's  Park,  London,  Ont. 


BE  AN  AUCTIONEER 

and  a  better  judge  of  live  stock  and  pedigrees,  and  earn  from  $10.00  to  $500.00  per 
day.    Send  for  FREE  illustrated  catalogue  of 

COL.  REPPERT'S  AUCTION  SCHOOL 

The  instructors  are  all  men  of  national  reputation.  COL.  REPPERT  will  personally 
instruct  each  student.  Students  mak?  bonafide  sales  daily  selling  to  actual  buyers. 
Term  opens  JULY  3,  1922.  Address 

REPPERT  SCHOOL  OF  AUCTIONEERING,  Decatur,  Indiana.    P.O.  Box  No.  12 

Please  mention  this  paper  when  writing  for  catalogue. 


MAPLEHURST  FARM— ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

Herd  headed  by   Meadowdale  Irwin,  one  of  Ontario's  greatest  young  show  bulls. 
Offering,  three  young  bulls  of  Queen   Mother  tribe,  also  cows:  heifers  bred  or  open. 

J.  J.  BRAIDEN,    Shelburne,  Ontario 

REGISTERED  CLYDESDALE  MARE  FOR  SALE 

LADY  FAN  TAN— Out  of  the  imported  mare  Carleton  Fanny  and  sired  bv  Proud  Chieftain.  Four 
years  old  in  May.  Lady  Fan  Tan  is  a  bright  bay  with  white  on  face  and  three  white  feet,  beautiful 
quality  and  action,  good  size  and  in  good  condition  for  work  or  to  be  fitted  for  Fall  Shows. 

MANNING  W.  DOHERTY,  Clontarf  Farm,  4  mUes  north  of  Dixie,  Ont. 


3.  Can  the  stockholders  at  the  annual 
meeting  vote  that  the  buttermilk  be  put 
up  to  auction  and  duly  sold  again? 

C.  E.  C. 

Ans. — 1  and  2.  We  do  not  think  so. 
To  make  it  legal  we  think  that  having 
regard  to  all  the  circumstances — it  ought 
to  be  expressly  ratified  by  the  share- 
holders. 

3.  It  is  quite  open  to  them  to  vote 
upon  such  a  resolution. 

C.  J. 

Whitewash. 

What  is  a  recipe'  for  whitewash  for 
fences  and  outbuildings?  E.  H. 

Ans. — A  recipe  was  published  in  our 
issue  of  April  27. 

Unsatisfactory  Stove. 

1.  A  bought  a  stove  from  B,  who 
guaranteed  the  stove  to  give  satisfaction. 
The  stove  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  A. 
Now  who  had  a  right  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  stove,  A  or  the  firm  represented  by 
B? 

2.  Can  B  make  A  keep  the  stove  and 
pay  for  it? 

3.  What  course  should  A  take? 
Ontario.  R.  R. 
Ans. — 1.    A,  reasonably. 

2.  We  think  so. 

3.  A  should  inform  B  that  the  stove 
had  not  given  satisfaction,  and  in  what 
respect  it  was  unsatisfactory  and  offer 
to  return  it,  and  then,  in  the  event  of 
B's  refusing  to  accept  return,  A  should 
pay  the  price  under  protest  and  sue  B 
for  damages  for  breach  of  warranty. 
That  would  be  the  strictly  regular  course 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  take 
it  as  to  the  litigious  part. 

C.  J. 

Dealing  With  an  Estate. 

A  dies  leaving  a  will  bequeathing  a 
farm  in  trust  to  B  and  C,  they  to  receive 
annually  all  rents,  issues  and  profits-  in 
equal  proportions  during  their  natural 
lives,  and  on  the  death  of  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  them  the  farm  is  to  be  sold  and 
the  net  proceeds  of  sale  to  be  divided 
among  their  heirs — one-half  to  B's  heirs 
in  equal  shares,  the  other  half  to  C's 
heirs  in  equal  shares.  B  has  three 
heirs  and  C  one,  all  of  age.  Assuming 
that  there  will  be  no  more  heirs: 

1.  Can  this  property  be  sold  and  the 
estate  wound  up? 

2.  Could  the  purchaser  attain  to  a 
good  title? 

3.  Could  the  heirs  whose  claim  is  not 
a  present  one  but  a  future  convey  their 
interest? 

4.  If  practicable  what  course  of 
procedure  would  you  advise? 

Ontario.  A.  S. 

Ans. — 1,2,  3,  and  4.  It  might  possibly 
be  managed  under  The  Settled  Estates 
Act  (Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  1914, 
Chap.  74).  It  would  be  necessary  to 
consult  a  solicitor,  personally,  about  it. 

C.  J. 

Feed  for  Pigs. 

What  is  the  best  feed  for  pigs  ten  weeks 
old? 

2.  What  feeds  do  you  recommend 
for  pigs  from  120  to  200  lbs.  in  weight? 

A.  D. 

Ans. — 1.  Equal  parts  finely-ground 
oats  and  shorts  make  about  the  best  feed 
for  pigs  up  to  120  to  200  lbs.  If  a  person 
has  a  liberal  supply  of  skim-milk,  so 
much  the  better;  if  not,  then  a  little 
tankage  should  be  fed,  if  the  best  gain 
is  to  be  made.  From  100  lbs.  up,  the 
ration  can  be  made  more  fattening  by 
adding  barley  or  corn  to  the  oats  and 
shorts';  towards  the  last  of  the  feeding 
period  equal  parts  oats  and  barley,  or 
oats  and  corn  would  give  results.  For 
growing  the  pigs,  it  is  advisable  that  they 
have  a  little  green  feed,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  for  the  first  three  or  four  months  to 
give  them  the  freedom  of  the  paddock. 
Of  course,  if  they  are  running  around  a 
good  deal  they  will  not  make  as  rapid 
gains  as  if  they  are  kept  quiet  in  a  pen, 
but  the  exercise  and  green  feed  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  health  of  the  pigs. 


EXTRA  STRONG  and 
STORM  PROOF 

"Brantford"  Windmills  are  supported 
by  all-steel  towers — the  strongest  wind  - 
mill towers  in  the  world.  This  exception- 
al strength  is  due  to  the  double  braces 
and  cross  girts  every  5  feet.  No  fu?l  cost 
— it  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  pumping 
power.    We  make  pumps  and  tanks. 

Get  our  price,  on  your  complete  water 
works  system.c.  Write  for  catalogue. 
G00LD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  CO.,  LIMITED 
Brantford,  Ontario 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Typey,  young  bulls  and  females 
to  offer,  of  choice  breeding  and  in- 
dividuality. 

SHROPSHIRE  &  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  for  breeding  pur- 
poses or  fitted  for  the  show 
ring. 

Satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS, 
Oueenston,         -  Ontario 


BURLINGTON 

"CABLE 

BAND' 


SILO 

Write  Foi 
Illustrated 
Folder 

THE  NICHOLSON 
LUMBER  CO.  Ltd. 
BURLINGTON,  ONT. 


Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 


Present  offering — A  few  young  bulli 
ready  for  service. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario. 

Telephont — Oakwood.       Railway — Lindsay, 
G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 

Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS 

SOUTHDOWNS 

COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull. 
Queen's  Edward. 
ROBT.  McEWEN  &  SONS,  R.  4,  London,  Ont . 

Bone  Spavin-* 

Ho  matter  how  old  the  case,"  how  lame  tVe  .  1 

I h     e  or  what  other  treatment  tailed,  try  * 
Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ring-  ' 
bone  Paste,  82.00  a  Bottle. 
One  application  usually  enough.  In- 
tended only  for  established  cases  ol 
Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone  and  Sidebone. 
Money  back  It  It  falls.     Write  for 
Fleming's  Vest-Poeket  Vet- 
erinary Adviser.  ItlsFitEE. 
I  Fleming  Bros.,  75  Church  St,  Toronto 


PRIZE  HEREF0RDS 

FOR  SALE 

2  Choice  Young  Bulls 

M.  J.  O'BRIEN,  RENFREW,  ONT. 


The  Glengore  Herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus 

Erin,  Ont.  '  "1 

re  offering  some  real  useful 
males  and  females  of  the  de- 
sired quality.  Correspondence 
invited.    Prices  reasonable. 

GEO.  DAVIS  &  SONS, 
R.  R.  No.  I.  -      -    -  Erin.  Orrt 

SUNNY  SIDE  HEREFORDS 

Select  lot  of  young  bulls,  serviceable 
ages  Sired  by  Lord  Donald  imp., 
j  Brummels  Chance  Imp.  and  our  Fair- 
I  flax  bull.  Young  cows  and  heifers  all 
™  ages.  Inspection  invited;  priced  to  sell. 
Cattle  collie  dog.  pups  S6.00. 
ARTHUR  F.  O'NEIL  &  SONS,  Denfield,  Ont.  R.  No  2. 
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Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Hired  Man's  Work  and  Pay. 

1.  What  are  a  hired  man's  hours 
(working  on  a  farm)  when  nothing  is 
said  at  time  of  agreement.? 

2.  Is  he  supposed  to  do  all  the  chores 
besides  his  day's  work? 

3.  If  he  hires  at'so  much  a  month  for 
a  term  of  months,  how  often  can  he  collect 
pay?    Nothing  said  at  time  of  agreement. 

Ontario.  *■  C. 

Ans.— 1.    There  are  no  "hours."^ 

2.  He  is  supposed  to  do  "chores,"  but 
perhaps  not  all  the  chores.  Both  parties 
must  be  reasonable  about  the  matter. 
Of  course,  on  a  farm,  chores  really  form 
a  part  of  the  day's  work. 

3     We  should  say,  monthly. 

C.  J. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. 

I  rented  ten  acres  of  land  for  one  year. 
I  agreed  to  pay  forty  dollars  for  the  ten 
acres  this  spring,  which  was  done.  Last 
fall,  1921,  he  asked  me  to  rent  the  same 
land  for  another  year  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  old  agreement,  and  I  rented  the 
land  again  for  another  year.  I  have  the 
half  of  the  land  plowed  and  a  lot  of 
manure  put  out.  The  landlord  has  sold 
the  place.  Can  I  hold  the  place  or  can 
I  get  paid  for  the  plowing  I  have  done 
and  putting  out  the  manure?  He  said  he 
would  give  me  $20.00  for  the"  work  done 
but  has  not  done  it. 

H.  B.  • 

Ans. — We  would  recommend  you  to, 
remain  in  possession  until  paid.    C.  J. 

Mangels  vs.  Turnips. 

What  is  the  relative  value  of  mangels 
and  turnips  for  fattening  cattle. 

2.  Are  mangels  as  good  to  feed  for 
milk   production   as   turnips?    J.  S. 

Ans. — 1.  According  to  the  analysis, 
a  mangel  and  turnip  are  about  equal. 
The  turnip  contains  a  trifle  more  fibre,  a 
higher  percentage  of  fat,  but  a  trifle 
less  carbohydrates.  They  both  make 
splendid  feed,  but  some  stockmen  claim 
they  get  better  results  from  the  turnips 
than  the  mangels. 

2.  Mangels  are  generally  preferred  for 
milch  cows.  They  are  a  little  easier 
fed,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  a  taint 
in  the  milk.  Again  we  have  heard  feed- 
ers say  that  they  believe  they  get  more 
milk  from  feeding  turnips  than  from 
feeding  mangels.  The  analysis,  however, 
would  not  bear  this  out. 

GLENWOOD  SHORTHORNS 

are 

DUAL-PURPOSE. 

They  hold  Canadian  Milk  » icords 
and  also  win  in  the  show  ring.  If 
you  are  not  familiar  with  our  Toronto 
Exhibition  winning  and  our  R.  O.  P. 
records,  let  us  send  them  to  you.  We  nave  tnree 
young  bulls  for  sale  from  these  dams  and  by  our 
own  herd  sire.  Correspondence  solicited. 

EMERSON  NIE.  Nanticoke,  Ont. 

BELLVUE   STOCK  FARM 

SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  Browndale  =143012  — 
Special  offering  of  cows  with  calves  by  side  and  in 
calf  again.  One  bull  2  yrs.  by  Corsic  i  5th,  a 
dark  red  pioneer  sire  of  quality  calves.  He  is  from  a 
heavy  milking  Duchess  cow.  A  roan  11  mos.  bull 
by  Nero  of  Cluny  Imp.  Write  us  your  require- 
ments. JAS.  McCONACHIE  &  SONS 
M.C.R.  &  G.T.R.  Trains. '     R.  3,  HagersvUh 

^cotch^  Shorthorn 

Special  Offering :-We  are  now  pric- 
ing a  dark  roan  one  year  old  son  of 
Gainford  Marquis  and  by  the  famous 
producing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd, 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  Canada-he  is  out- 
standing, individually,  and  has  breeding  that 
cannot  be  excelled.  We  have  also  several  other 
show  prospects  of  choicest  breeding.  Write  or 
come  and  see.  OESTREICHER  BROTHERS, 
Exeter  Stn.,  Crediton,  Ontario. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  imported;  nine 
young  bulls  from  six  to  twenty  mcnths 
old:  also  a  number  of  females  any  age 
We  are  pricing  them  all  reasonable. 
ROBERT  NICHOL    Hagersville,  Ont, 

Shorthorns  and  Leicester* — Three  choice  young 
onoruiorns  bulls  from  ll  to  15  months;  one  an 
extra  good  dark  red  calf.  Dam  Boyne  Lady  8th 
=  110107  =  .  Sire  Browndale  =80112=,  and  the 
others  by  Browndale  Pride  =139169=,  and  out 
of  large,  good  milking  dams  of  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  families. 

 W.  A.  Douglaa,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

For  Sale— NONPARIEL  LORD 

One  of  the  best   herd   bulls  in  Ontario. 
Apply  to 

A.  J.  FOX,  Ingersoll,  Ontario,  R.  R.  l 


Ccws  Failing  Flesh. 

Last  summer  I  built  a  silo  and  my  cows 
were  in  good  condition  until  they  fresh- 
ened. Since  then  they  have  become  very 
thin.  I  am  feeding  about  30  lbs.  of 
silage  per  cow  per  day,  with  as  much 
bluegrass  hay  as  they  will  eat.  What  is 
the  trouble?  V.  D. 

Ans. — To  atart  with,  you  are  not  feed- 
ing a  balanced  ration.  Both  the  silage 
and  bluegrass  are  high  in  carbohydrates, 
but  comparatively  low  in  protein.  As 
there  is  quite  a  percentage  of  protein  in 
the  milk,  the  cows  require  it  in  their 
feed,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  up  in  reason- 
able flesh.  No  matter  how  well  fed  sdtne 
cows  will  not  keep  in  condition,  as  they 
put  it  all  in  the  pail.  If  you  had  clover 
or  alfalfa  hay  with  your  silage  you  would 
no  doubt  get  better  results.  A  mixture 
of  about  300  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs.  bran,  and 
50  lbs.  oil  cake,  fed  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  pound  for  every  4  or  5  lbs.  milk  pro- 
duced, would  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
wards balancing  the  ration,  increasing 
the  milk  flow  and  keeping  the  cows  in 
condition. 

Gapes — Lump  Jaw. 

Two  of  my  hens  appear  to  have  some- 
thing in  their  throats.  They  open  their 
mouths  and  appear  to  gasp  for  breath. 

2.  Cow  has  a  lump  on  her  jaw.  The 
veterinarian  says  it  is  a  fibrous  tumor, 
and  he  is  going  to  open  it.  Is  this 
contagious?  Will  it  affect  the  milk? 
Should  she  be  slaughtered?  H.  V. 

Ans. — 1.  The  symptoms  indicate  that 
the  birds  are  affected  with  what  is 
known  as  the  gapa  worm.  This  is  a 
parasite  which  works  into  the  trachea 
and  causes  quite  a  high  death  rate, 
especially  among  young  birds.  It  is 
possible  to  remove  these  worms  by  in- 
serting a  stiff  horsehair,  with  a  loop 
on  the  end,  into  the  trachea.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  dip  it  in  camphorated  oil 
or  turpentine.  Preventive  measures  are 
the  most  practicable.  The  birds  should 
be  moved  to  fresh  runs,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  some  antiseptic  in  the  drinking 
water  and  to  use  disinfectants  in  the  yards 
and  runs. 

2.  This  may  be  lump  jaw,  and  if  the 
lump  is  not  attached  to  the  bone  it  may 
be  dissected  out.  Applying  commercial 
lump  jaw  cure  has  proven  effective  in 
many  cases.  The  iodide  treatment  is 
also  recommended.  This  consists  of 
giving  iodide  of  potassium  three  times 
daily.  Commence  with  one-dram  doses 
and  increase  the  dose  by  one-half  dram 
daily  until  it  refuses  feed  and  water, 
fluid  runs  from  the  eyes  and  mouth,  and 
the  skin  becomes  scurfy.  When  any  of 
these  symptoms  become  well  marked, 
cease  giving  the  drug.  If  there  is  a  dis- 
charge, the  animal  should  not  be  allowed 
to  run  with  the  other  cattle.  While  it 
may  not  affect  the  milk,  we  would  not 
care  to  use  it  until  a  cure  had  been  effected. 

Duck  Eggs — Worms — Feed  for  Mare. 

Have  a  P.ekin  duck  which  lays  double, 
yolked  eggs:  Can  I  prevent  this?  Does 
the  feed  have  anything  to  do  with  this? 
Also  how  long  may  duck  eggs  be  kept 
before  they  are  useless  for  setting  purposes. 

2.  Have  a  four-year-old  gelding,  which 
is  bothered  with  worms  and  is  in  a  very 
poor  condition.  What  would  you  advise 
to  rid  him  of  them,  and  to  improve  his 
condition? 

3.  What  should  a  person  feed  to  a 
mare  (16)  with  foal.    She  is  pretty  thin. 

A.  L. 

Ans. — 1.  The  cause  of  double-yolked 
eggs  has  recently  been  explained  in  these 
columns.  It  is  frequently  due  to  the 
bird  being  over-fat.  Duck  eggs  may 
be  kept  possibly  three  weeks  before  being 
set.  They  must  be  kept  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  and  they  should  be  covered 
so  as  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  turned 
frequently. 

2.  Mix  one  and  one-half  ounces  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  tartar  emetic,  and  one  ounce  calomel. 
Make  into  twelve  powders,  and  give  one 
night  and  morning  in  damp  feed,  or  as 
a  drench.  Then  give  8  drams  aloes  and 
2  drams  ginger,  as  a  purgative.  It  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  have  the  gelding's  teeth 
examined,  and  as  a  condition  powder 
you  might  feed  a  teaspoonful,  three  times 
dally  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  sulphate 
of  iron,  gentian,  ginger  and  nux  vomica. 

3.  Feed  fairly  liberally  on  oats  and 
bran,  and  as  soon  as  the  grass  comes  get 
the  mare  on  pasture.  Good  clover  hay 
is  better  than  timothy. 


Fairholme  Scotch  Shorthorns 

Represent  the  blood  of  three  great  sires 

"AVONDALE"       "GAINFORD  MARQUIS"       "ARCHER  S  HOPE" 

These  are  undoubtedly  among  Amercia's  greatest  sires,   and  probably  no  herd  in  Canada  carries  so 
much  of  this  breeding.  Bulls  all  sold,  but  a  choice  lot  of  young  females  of  the  above  breeding 
for  sale.  You  are  welcome  at  "Fairholme"  at  all  times.  Give  us  a  call. 

PERCY  DeKAY         |^acocb8PGkT-  Rl         Elmira,  Ontario 

HERD  HEADED  by  THE$15,000  BULL 
ROTHES  KING,  (IMP.) 


CAMPBELL  &  AMOS, 

MOFFAT,  ONT. 

Herd  of  Scotch  Shorthorns 

"Formerly  the  Sir  Frank  Baillie  Herd 


We  have  at  present  quite  a  number  of  young 
bulls  got  by  Rothes  King:         II  are  young- 
sters as  yet  but  they  are  just  the  sort  that 
you  will  appreciate  if  you  want  the 
best.    We  also  have  several  bulls 
of  serviceable  age,  by  good  sires 
and  from  our  good  imported  cows. 
Visit  The  Farm  And  Spend  A  Day  With  Us 


IMPORTED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  SPECIAL 

Our  present  offering  includes  five  imported-in-dam  bulls  and  eight  bulls  from  imported  sires  and  dams. 
These  are  nearly  all  of  serviceable  age.  Also  a  large  selection  in  imported  cows  and  heifers,  either  in 
:alf  or  with  calves  at  foot;  representing  the  most  popular  lines  of  breeding.  Write  for  our  prices  or  come 
ind  see  the  herd. 


J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT, 


FREEMAN,  ONT. 


CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  the  best  lot  of  young  bulls 
we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come  and  see  them. 
"No  business  no  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontario 


^rntrri  ^Vinrrrinrn  Y*»arlma«— VVe  have  at  Present  more  good   10,   12  and  14-month- 

ocor.cn  onorinorn  i  earrings  oW  DUlls  on  hand  than  we  have  ever  had  at  one  time  on  the 

farm.    One  is  an  imported-in-dam  Campbell- Jealousy;  one  a  Bruce  Augusta;  two  others  are  by  Secret 
Light,  and  several  choice  calves  are  by  the  former  herd  sire,  "Lochiel."    Write  for  particulars. 
Brooklin  G.  T.  R.,  Myrtle  C.  P.  R.  W.  D.  DYER,  COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

three  of  the  most  promising  sons  of  Cainford  Marquis,  that  have  for  dams  cow?  of  out- 
standing individuality  and  the  most  fashionable  breeding.  Two  grandsons  of  Gainford 
Marquis.  Five  imported  bulls  that  for  individual  merit  and  breeding  are  not  exc?lied  on 
this  side  of  the  water.    If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  real  herd  bull  come  and  see  them 

J.  A.  WATT,  Elora,  Ont. 

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.  —SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Springhurst-Vanguard  and  Springhurst-Comet  are  two  young  bulls  that  approach  the  ideal  in  type, 
Breeders  wishing  to  make  progress  in  their  operations  shouid  see  these  bulls.  A  few  young  heifers  will 
ilso  be  priced.    Exeter  Station.  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm. 

S_  _4-„V-«  CiV-if»*-|-Vir»»-r»c— Imported  and  Canadian-bred— The  majority  of  our  breeding 
COLCI1  OllUi  LI1UI  lis  herd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.  The  individu- 
ality, the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd  sire,  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Hensall.  Ont 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


—Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion   Ivanhoe   122760,  and   his  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 


GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =  123326  =fuM  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge ". 
^  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mil), 
lills  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.    Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred 
GEO.  D.  FLETCHER.  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R..  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin,  R.  R.  I. 


I  have 
:our  splendid 
gree?   and    quote  prices, 
ny   address  and  Railway 


Yfllltltf  RhIIq  °^  excellent  breeding  that  I  will  sell  for 
1  1JL111S  jwo  0f  them  from  good  milking  mothers, 


I  pay 
Station. 


the  freigh'    to  your  nearest  station. 


moderate  prices, 
Let  me  send  ped- 
Stouffville,  Ont.  ii 


ROBERT  MILLER,   Stouffville,  Ontario. 


:„,„,.  r,|on  ^Vinrtknrnc- Headed  by  Nonpareil  Ramsden  =101081=  and  Prince  Gloster 
5prUCe  Vjien  OnOnnOrnS  =132552=.  We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  ever 
>ffered  for  sale — roans,  reds  and  white — thick,  substantial  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  All' 
anced  to  sell.  JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 


BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  calvei  b»- 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  t*n  and  twelve-month  calves. 

JOHN  MILLER.  JR.,  Ashburn,  Ont. 


SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  — YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dami. 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee  - 
•atisfaction.    Several  choice  Yorkshire  litters. 

J.  L.  &  T.  W.  Mc  CAMUS,    MILLBROOK,  ONTARIO. 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

l  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsden*  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prince 
jf  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton,  C.P.R.    Palgrave,  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON.  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 

SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =  126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =  105798=  is  at  the  head  of 
herd.  Eight  bulls,  ten  to  fourteen  months  (reds  and  roans)  at  very  attractive  prices;  Yorkshire  «owi 
■>red  to  farrow  in  April  and  May;  Boars  fit  for  service. 

C.  J.  STOCK,  Woodstock,  Ontario.  R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerklp  5  on  30 

RirrVl  Rirlo-**  SfrorU  Farin_:Two  you!;g  ^ulI!i  14  mo"ths;  ?hoice  individuals  from 
DliCIl  l^'Ugc  ijiuun  x  aim  heavy-producing  dams;  a  few  choice  cows  with  calveB 
at  foot;  8  or  10  two-year-old  heifers  bred,  and  a  number  of  choice  yearlings.  Can  supply  any  want, 
single  or  in  carload  lots. 

_  R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 

9  Months  Cruickshank  Matchless  Bull 

A  show  calf  got  by  the  Augusta  bull,  Augusta  Wimple.  His  dam  was  by  an  Orange  Blossom  bull  got 
by  Brilliant  Star  (imp).  We  also  have  younger  calves  and  a  few  hr,:d  heifers  and  young  cows 
Correspondence  invited.      .    G.  M.  FORSYTHE,  Claremont,  Ontario 

SUBSCRIBERS! 

YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  WILL  BE  MARKED  FORWARD  SIX  MONTHS,  each  time  you 
secure  one  new  subscription  to  The  Farmer's  Advocate  And  Home  Magazine.    Collect  $1.50  from 
each  new  subscriber  and  forward  that  amount  to  us  by  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order. 
THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LTD.  LONDON,  ONTARIO. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


A  Message  from 
Mallory 

We  are  proud  that  we  bred 

May  Echo  Sylvia 

and 

May  Echo  Verbelle 

and 

May  Echo 

We  are  glad  to  offer  to  you 

GO 

Descendants  of  This  Trio 

We  are  sure  we  have  com- 
bined the  best  blood  of  these 
three  Wonderful  Cows.  It 
is  certain  that  they  have 
written  much  of  this  world's 
Holstein  History. 

To  Attain  Health 

We  are  under  Federal  Supervision 
Without  a  Re-actor  in  any  tests 
yet  to  date  and  we  give  Every 
Guarantee  to  our  buyers  in  the 
matter  of  health. 

May  9th 

is  the   date — 12.30  the  hour 

Lawncrest  Farm 

is  the  place  and  it  is  centrally  lo- 
cated between  Belleville  and  Trenton 
and  Stirling  and  Frankford.  The 
railroads  all  go  to  these  points  and 
the  provincial  highway  is  nearby. 
To  issue  a  square  deal  we  have 
Wood,  Franklin  and  Arnott  to 
illustrate  pedigrees  and  bang  down 
the  hammer. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Moving  Bees. 

1.  Would  it  be  all  right  to  move 
bees  from  one  locality  to  another  two 
weeks  after  moving  from  cellar  in  spring? 

2.  After  taking  off  honey  last  summer, 
wax  moths  got  into  the  supers  before 
extracting.  Will  moths  give  trouble  this 
summer?  Boxes  were  stored  in  a  cold 
honey  house. 

3.  Where  can  I  get  wax  modeled  into 
sheets  for  hives? 

4.  All  our  boxes  are  eight-framed. 
Could  I  use  ten-framed  boxes  with  them? 

5.  What  is  the  price  of  a  colony  of 
bees  with  hive  after  wintering;  bees 
having  about  forty-five  pounds  of  honey 
last  fall? 

6.  What  is  a  recipe  for  grafting  wax? 

W.  G. 

Ans. — 1.  Bees  can  be  moved  from  one 
locality  to  another  any  time  now.  It  is 
better  to  choose  cool  weather,  and  if  two 
or  three  cool  days  intervene  since 
the  last  flight  before  moving,  so  much  the 
better.  Bees  should  be  moved  ^  of  a 
mile  from  old  location. 

2.  If  combs  are  stored  in  unheated 
house,  wax-moth  will  not  cause  trouble 
until  May.  This  summer,  however,  care 
will  have  to  be  taken  that  no  combs  are 
left  available,  as  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  many  wax-moths  which  have  wintered 
over,  and  these  will  be  ready  to  cause 
immediate  damage  to  any  combs  not  being 
used  by  the  bees. 

3.  The  following  people  will  manu- 
facture your  wax  into  comb  foundation: 
W.  A.  Chrysler,  Chatham;  Ham  Bros., 
Brantford;  John  Newton,  Thamesford; 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Ingersoll. 

4.  You  can  use  ten  frame  hives  on  the 
eight  frame  hives  by  nailing  a  lath  on  the 
bottom  of  the  first  ten  frame  hive-body 
used  on  the  eight  frame.  The  laths  should 
be  sufficiently  wide  to  make  the  bottom 
of  the  ten  frame  hive-body  bee  tight. 

5.  Strong  colonies  in  ten-frame  stand- 
ard hives  with  good  combs  and  sufficient 
honey  to  carry  them  through  to  June, 
would  be  worth  from  $12  to  $18,  depend- 
ing on  the  condition  of  the  hive. 

6.  Grafting  wax  can  be  made  as 
follows:  4  parts  resin,  2  parts  bees- wax, 
1  part  tallow.  Heat  sufficiently  to  melt, 
and  after  cooling,  roll  the  wax  into  sticks. 

F.  E.  M. 


ANNOUNCING 
SILVER  SPRING  FARM'S 

First  Annual  Public  Sale 

Ottawa,  Monday  June  5 


From  our  large  herd  of  accredited  females 
we  are  selecting  thirty  five  head,  for  our  first 
annual  public  sale,  and  the  majority  of  them 
will  be  bred  to  our  great  senior  herd  sire 
Pontiac  Kcrndyke  Het  Loo.  If  you  want 
foundation  females  bred  to  this  noted  grand  son 
of  Pontiac  Korndyke,  be  with  us  on  June  5 
Watch  these  columns  late  in  May  for  further 
particulars. 


Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo — "our  senior  sire.' 
Sire  of  the  $12,750  Het  Loo  Pietertje — former 
world's  record  2-year-old. 


Holstein  Bulls 


JOHN  LUMSDEN     Farm  on  Alymer  Road,  3  miles  from  Ottawa      18  Rideau  St.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 

FOR  SALE.  My  Herd  Sire  is  the  great  Re 
Echo  whose  two  nearest  dams  De  Kol  Plus 
Segis  Dixie  and  May  Echo  Sylvia  (both  world's 
record  cows)  average  the  highest  in  the  world 
for  milk  producion.  A  number  of  yearling  sons  of  this  great  sire  from  high  record  dams,  now  offered 
for  sale  at  attractive  prices.  We  are  all  aiming  for  greater  production.  Send  for  extended  pedigrees 
of  Re  Echo's  sons,  the  bull  whose  dams  are  the  greatest  milk  producers  in  the  world.  (Herd  in 
accredited  system.) 

R.  W.  E.  BURNABY,  JEFFERSON,  ONTARIO. 

M-O-D-E-R-N       M-l-L-K-l-N-G  M-A-R-V-E-L-S 

FOR  MILK.  BUTTER.  CHEESE.  VEAL.  BEEF 

Holstein  -  Friesians  Are  Unrivalled 

If  you  can't  buy  a  herd  buy  a  heifer.    Free   booklets  and  all  information  from 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada. 
 BOX  148,  BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO.  

We  are  offering  a  few  bull  calves  from  high-testing  cows  and  from  our  herd  sire 

Llenroc  King  Jemima  Posch,  No.  45000 

whose  three  maternal  dams  average  over  52,000  lbs.  milk  and  nearly  1,200  lbs.  butter  in  one 
year.  His  two  dams  on  sire's  side  average  over  38  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days.  His  five  nearest 
dams  average  32  lbs.  butter  and  643  lbs.  milk  in  seven  days.  We  think  the  Jemimas  are 
the  greatest  reproducing  cows  on  earth,  and  this  bull  has  three  of  the  best  of  them  for 
his  three  maternal  dams.  The  calves  we  are  offering  are  from  one  to  seven  months  old,  well 
marked  and  are  splendid  type.  They  are  priced  below  their  value.  Please  state  your  wants. 
H.  A.  SCHWEYER,  Eriedale  Farm   SELKIRK,  ONTARIO 

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Special  offering:  Bull  born  Dec.  17,  1920  whose  dam  and  grandam  average  21,377  lbs,  milk  in  a 
year,  also  one  born  Jan.  18th,  1921  whose  dam  has  a  record  of  22.979  lbs.  milk  and  801  lbs.  butter  in 
1   year.   4  others  from  2  to  6  months  old.  For  particulars  and  price  write. 

JACOB   MOGK   &  SON,   R.  R.  1,  Tavistock,  Ontario 


Roup  in  Chickens. 

I  have  a  flock  of  about  ninety-five 
chickens  which  have  some  contagious 
disease.  I  killed  seven  last  week.  Their 
throats  seemed  to  swell  nearly  shut  and 
they  couldn't  swallow.  They  would  keep 
opening  and  shutting  their  mouths.  It 
seems  to  bother  some  in  the  eyes.  Their 
eyes  swell  shut.  It  just  seems  to  bother 
one  eye.    They  eat  hearty. 

My  hen  house  is  12  feet  by  18  feet.  It  is 
well  ventilated.  It  is  sprayed  and  white- 
washed and  droppings  taken  off  the  roost 
once  a  month. 

They  have  a  good  yard  to  run  in  and 
plenty  of  exercise.  I  feed  them  a  twelve 
qwart  pail  of  broken  corn  on  the  ear  at 
night  and  ten  quarts  of  wheat  and  a  few 
oats  in  the  morning  and  have  all  the 
fresh  water  they  want. 

I  would  like  if  you  would  give  me  some 
information  and  a  cure  for  this  disease 
through  your  valuable  paper. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be 
advisable  to  set  these  eggs  for  hatching? 

D.  S 

Ans. — Replying  to  the  enclosed  question 
— I  would  judge  from  the  nature  of  the 
description  given  in  the  letter  that  these 
chickens  have  a  form  of  roup,  possibly 
canker.  The  information  we  have  in 
regard  to  this  disease  is  limited  and  at  least 
some  bacteriologists  think  that  roup,  canker 
and  chicken  pox  are  different  stages  of  the 
same  disease.  The  first  thing  to  do  in  all 
cases  of  this  kind  is  to  remove  the  cause 
which  is  usually  dirty  houses,  dirty  or 
damp  litter,  or  drafty  pens,  but  of  course 
sometimes  the  disease  is  introduced 
through  a  sick  bird.  The  essential  thing 
is  to  purge  the  chickens  after  you  have 
removed  the  cause.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  spray  a  hen  house  in  cold  or  damp 
weather.  I  would  paint  the  affected 
parts  of  the  bird  with  iodine,  using  a  soft 
brush  or  camel's  hair  brush.  Give  the 
sick  birds  at  least  a  teaspoonful  of  castor- 
oil;  and  the  birds  that  are  not  sick, 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  Epsom  salts 
in  the  drinking  water  to  one  hundred 
birds,  once  a  week.  Give  the  sick  bird 
the  castor-oil  or  salts  every  other  day. 

I  think  if  the  birds  come  around  in 
condition  you  could  set  the  eggs  all  right. 
While  they  are  out  of  condition  it  would 
possibly  be  useless. 

W.  R.  G. 

Spraying  and  Pruning  Fruit  Trees. 

1.  How  many  times  should  fruit  trees 
be  sprayed  in  Northumberland  County 
each  year? 

2.  What  is  the  mixture  to  use  for 
spraying  at  different  times? 

3.  Should  one  use  the  same  mixture 
for  pears,  plums  and  cherries  as  for 
apples? 

4.  Is  it  advisable  to  whitewash  the 
trunks  of  fruit  trees? 

5.  When  is  the  best  time  to  prune 
fruit  trees? 

6.  Where  limbs  are  pruned  from  fruit 
trees  should  the  wounds  be  covered  with 
paint  or  oil? 

7.  My  trees  are  mostly  Spies  and 
Russets.  Are  there  better  varieties  than 
these  for  growing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vernonville,  Ontario? 

G.  W.  F. 

Ans. — 1,  2  and  3.  See  our  issue  of 
March  23  for  complete  information  on 
this  subject. 

4.  Not  necessary  where  the  trees  are 
sprayed  well. 

5.  The  months  of  March  and  April 
are  usually  best  on  the  whole. 

6.  For  all  wounds  over  two  inches  in 
diameter  it  is  safer  to  paint  over  the 
surface  with  a  good  coating  of  white  lead 
and  raw  linseed  oil. 

7.  These  varieties  are  good,  as  are 
also  Snow,  Mcintosh  and  Greening. 

Encroachment. 

My  neighbor  had  the  line  run  between 
him  and  me  five  or  six  years  ago.  Last 
fall  he  puts  posts  in  the  ground  on  one-half 
of  the  line.  The  posts  are  all  in  on  my 
ground. 

1.  What  should  I  do? 

2.  '  Can  I  go  and  take  the  posts  out, 
and  keep  them? 

Ontario.  J.  S. 

Ans. — 1.  You  should  notify  him  to 
remove  them.  Such  notice  ought  really 
to  have  been  given  him  just  as  soon  as 
you  saw  what  he  had  done.  In  the  event 
of  his  failing  to  comply  with  the  notice 
you  should  instruct  a  solicitor  to  attend 
to  the  matter  for  you. 

2.    No.  -C.  J. 


Easy  Now  to  Rid 
Your  Farm  of  Gophers 

Wonderful  Discovery  by  Noted  Scien- 
tist Kills  Every  Gopher  Within  a 
Week's  Time — Not  a  Poison. 


Gophers  cost  farmers  over  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  a  year,  through 
the  destruction  of  crops  and  damage 
to  land.  Farmers  need  no  longer  suffer 
this  loss  because  they  can  now  kill 
off  all  the  gophers  on  their  farm  in  less 
than  a  week's  time.  This  is  possible 
through  the  remarkable  discovery  of  E. 
R.  Alexander,  a  chemist  who  has  per- 
fected a  virus  which  kills  gophers  and 
rats  as  though  by  magic.  This  product 
is  not  a  poison — it  can  be  eaten  by 
human  beings  or  any  animal  on  the 
farm  as  safely  as  their  regular  food, 
but  means  quick,  sure  death  to  gophers. 


This  wonderful  gopher  virus,  which 
is  known  as  Alexander  Gopher-Killer, 
is  merely  mixed  with  bread  or  meat 
scraps  and  placed  where  gophers,  rata 
or  mice  can  get  to  it.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  a  gopher  has  eaten  Alex- 
ander Gopher-Killer  he  gets  a  high 
fever  and  suffers  a  terrible  thirst.  He 
leaves  his  pits  and  nesting  holes  and 
goes  to  the  open  field  in  search  of  pure 
air  and  running  water. 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  one  gopher 
affects  others  and  soon  the  whole  colony 
dies.  And  though  this  virus  is  absolutely 
deadly  to  gophers — chickens,  hogs,  cattle 
or  any  farm  animal  can  eat  it  and  not 
be  affected  at  all. 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Alexander  that 
Alexander  Gopher-Killer  will  kill  every 
gopher  on  your  farm  in  less  than  a  week's 
time  that  he  offers  to  send,  as  an  intro- 
ductory offer,  a  regular  $4.00  tube  for 
only  $2.00.  Give  it  according  to  di- 
rections, and  if  at  the  end  of  a  week's 
time  you  are  able  to  discover  any  gophers, 
rats  or  mice  on  your  farm  your  money 
will  be  refunded.  A  big  Toronto  bank 
guarantees  that  Mr.  Alexander  is  reliable 
and  will  do  as  he  says. 

Just  send  money  order,  check  or  cur- 
rency for  $2.00  to  E.  R.  Alexander, 
Alexander  Laboratories,  3033  Terminal, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  and  the  tube  will  be  mailed 
at  once  on  the  guarantee  that  if  not  ab- 
solutely satisfactory  your  money  will 
be  returned  without  question.  Write 
to-day  and  stop  your  gopher  losses  now. 


BARN 
ROOFING 

Fire,  Lightning,  Rust  and 

Storm  Proof 
Durable  and  Ornamental 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  any 
roof  you  are  thinking  of  cover- 
ing and  we  will  make  you  an 
interesting  offer. 

Metallic  Roofing  Co. 

Limited 
MANUFACTURERS 
Toronto,  Canada 
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America's 
Pioneer 
Dog 
Remedies 


 \ 

BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 


H. 


Clay  Glover 

Inc. 

129  West  24th  Street 
New  York.  U.S.A. 


Co. 


May  4,  1922 
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HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

Born  April  3rd.  His  dam,  commencing  at  23 
months,  has  just  finished  R.  O.  P.  test  for  305  days, 
with  10,516  lbs.  milk  and  520  lbs.  butter  on  twice- 
a-day  milking  only;  seven  days,  355  lbs.  milk, 
18.50  lbs.  butter.  He  is  sired  by  our  34-lb.  Lake- 
view  Dutchland  Johanna  Lad.  The  five-genera- 
tion pedigree  of  this  fellow  takes  in  such  noted 
sires  as  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Mona,  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad,-  Sir  Admiral  Ormsby,  Colantha 
Fayne  Butter  Baron;  also  such  cows  as  Calamity 
Johanna  Nig,  Rauwerd  Count  De  Kol  Lady 
Pauline.  Queen  Butter  Baroness,  and  the  whole 
Jemima  family.  The  calf  himself  is  large,  straight, 
well  colored  and  nicely  marked  and  pedigree  hard 
to  excel.    First  cheque  for  $125  00  takes  him. 

F.  BRUCE  SHAVER 
Shaver  Stock  Farm  Jerseyville,  Ont. 


Live  Stock  Auctioned 

ROBT.    T.  AMOS 

Moffat,  Ont. 
A  life  time  experience  with 
pedigreed  live  stock,  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  of  breeeders. 
Provincial  license.  Arrange  your 
dates  early.  Terms  in  keeping 
with  present  live  stock  con- 
ditions. Phone  Guelph  1720 
R.  2  Wire,  Moffat. 


Questions  and*  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Will  Without  Witness. 

1.  My  hii6band  made  his  will  some 
few  years  ago,  and  made  another  will 
of  late  to  his  wife,  Mary  Jane.  He  had 
no  witness.    Is  it  legal? 

2.  Can  the  wife  claim  that  he  signed 
his  name  to  it? 

Ontario.  S.  W. 

Ans. — 1.  No. 

2.    Not  effectively. 

Intestacy. 

1.  If  a  son  marries  and  dies  without 
children  and  no  will,  does  his  property 
all  go  to  his  widow? 

2.  Or  in  the  opposite  case  if  the 
daughter-in-law  dies? 

Ontario.  A.  P. 

Ans. — 1.  It  does  if  the  net  value  of 
it  does  not  exceed  $1,000.  Of  any  excess 
over  that  sum  one-half  would  go  to  the 


The  Holstein  Sale 

YOU'VE  BEEN  WAITING  FOR 

Hamilton  House  Dispersal 

If  you  want  the  best  you  will  find  them  here 

A  36-Ib.  herd  sire  got  by  a  full  brother  to  the  first  44-lb.  cow. 
Fifteen  daughters  and  five  sons  of  the  above  sire. 
Eight  daughters  of  100-lb.  per  day  cows. 
Five  daughters  of  30-lb.  cows. 
Three  daughters  of  29-lb.  cows. 

One  27.86-lb.  3-year-old,  with  729  lbs.  of  milk— also  her 
daughter. 

One  27-lb.  cow  and  two  26-lb.  heifers. 
Four  30-lb.  bulls  all  under  15  months. 
Watch  for  further  particulars  and  be  at 

Cobourg,  Ont,,  Tues.,  May  16, 1922 

For  catalogues  address: 

D.  B.  Tracy.  Hamilton  House,  Cobourg,  Ont. 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN,  Auctioneer. 


Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT.  BEFORE  BUYING 

Trio  Triir+u  Pnunrl  Rnll  ^nlrl  The  3°-,b-  buI1  advertised  has  been  sold  but  we  have  a 
1  ne  1  IUny-r  OUnU  DU11  OUIU  choice  10  months  calf  left  from  a  27-lb.  3-year-old  that  has 
milked  80  lbs.  per  day.  This  calf  is  sired  by  32-lb.  sire.  We  have  several  younger  bulls  of  similar 
breeding  and  would  like  to  sell  a  ftw  females. — The  price  will  interest  you. 

GEO.  SMITH  (Myrtle  Sta.,  C.  P  ■  R..  G.  T.  R.)  R.R.  2.  Pert  Perry  Ontario 

I  maintain  a  select  14/Jctoin  Friocinn  f,arrloand  nave  at  311  times  for  sale,  high  class  stock  of 
herd  of  Reg.  1  IVl»lCUi-l  I  icoiau  V/aillC  different  ages,  both  sexes.  I  want  to  reduce  my 
herd  considerably  before  going  out  to  pasture  and  am  offering  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  Roycroft  Prince  Segis,  a  splendid  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  17309,  and  the  33-lb.  cow  Prin* 
cess  Segis  Walker  18093.  Also  young  bulls  ready  for  service  from  dams  with  records  up  to  30  lbs. 
 C.  V.  ROBBIN,  Wellandport,  Fenwish  Sta.  Bell  Phone,  6  R.  6  

Mf-»1  <st"f»5  n  Rllll  *5(>rn  ADr'l  16-  1921.    He  is  sired  by  our  herd  bull  Francy  Calamity 

MUlMCUl  DUU  Hart og  whose,  three  nearest  dams  average  31  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
His  dam  as  a  3-year-old  made  27   lbs.  butter  and   595  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.     He  is  a  snow  bull. 

J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  5,  Guelph,  Ontario 

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Present  Offering:  bulls  fit  for  service  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam  average  up  to  over  20,000  lbs.  milk 
»nd  850  lbs.  butter  in  a  year.  Also  females  all  ages.  For  price  extended  pedigree  and  full 
particulars  write       R.  HONEY  &  SONS.   Dartford.  Ontario.  

15  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALl 

The  price  wont  stop  you.    Write  us  if  you  want  a  bull  from  a  high  record  dam  or  from  an  untested 
dam  that  will  have  official  records  in  the  near  future.     Don't  delay  —  write  today. 
 R.  M.  HOLTBY.    PORT  PERRY,  ONTARIO 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

of  serviceable  age,  whose  sire  is  by  brother  of  World's  Record  50-lb.  7-day  butter 
cow.  Also  calves. 

SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARMS.  Stanstead,  Quebec. 

CLOVERLEA   DAIRY   FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  headed  by  "King  Pontiac  Rauwerd"  whose  dam  made  34  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  314  years  and 
her  dam  mads  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  1,000.1  lbs.  butter  from  29,000  lbs.  milk  in  1  year.  King's 
first  heifers  are  now  freshening  and  are  a  choice  lot,  and  making  a  remarkably  good  showing  at  the 
nail.  When  wanting  good  foundation  stock  get  my  prices  or  come  and  visit  my  farms. 

FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  Prop.,  Collingwood.  Ont. 


widow  and  the  other  half  to  the  next  of 
kin  of  the  intestate. 

2.  Half  of  the  net  estate  would  go  to 
the  husband  and  half  to  the  next  of  kin 
of  the  intestate.  C.  J. 

Conveyance  Without  Consideration. 

A,  who  owns  a  small  farm,  has  quite 
a  few  debts  that  he  cannot  pay  for  a 
year.  Some  of  them  are  notes  one  and 
two  years  old.  Can  he  will  or  deed  his 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  to  his 
wife  or  children  who  are  minors  so  that 
it  will  not  be  taken  for  debt,  or  is  the  law 
that  it  can  be  taken  just  the  same  if  A 
was  in  possession  of  it  at  the  time  the 
note  or  notes  were  given,  as  was  the 
case?  Through  ill  luck  A  is  unable  to 
pay  these  debts  for  another  year,  but 
intends  to  do  so,  and  only  wishes  to  save 
property.  How  should  be  proceed? 
N.  B.  R-  A- 

Ans— A  cannot  legally  do  what  he 
proposes.  The  creditors  would  be  able 
to  reach  the  property  eventually  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  claims. 

t^.  J . 

Intestacy  and  Infants. 

A  dies  intestate,  leaving  widow  and 
two  young  children.  His  wife,  therefore, 
inherits  one-third  of  the  estate  and  the 
children  get  the  remainder.  A's  widow 
is  made  sole  executrix  and  desires  to  wind 
up  the  estate  as  soon  as  possible.  She 
receives  an  offer  for  A's  farm  (entire 
estate)  the  terms  being  her  share  (one- 
third  in  cash)  the  balance  or  children's 
share  to  remain  in  the  farm  as  a  first 
mortgage  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent. 
Can  she  accept  such  an  offer,  or  has  the 
children's  share  to  be  paid  in  cash  only? 
As  the  sole  executrix,  can  she  not  decide 
which  way  the  children's  share  can  be 
paid?  If  she  accepts  the  first  offer,  has 
her  lawyer  or  the  children's  guardian  any 
right  to  dispute  or  object  to  it? 

Ontario.  E.  W. 

Ans. — We  presume  that  by  "executrix" 
you  mean  administratrix.  The  former 
word  is  applicable  only  where  there  is  a 
will,  and  you  say  that  A  died  intestate. 
You  are  not  in  a  position,  legally,  to 
accept  the  offer  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  official  Guardian  of  Infants  (F.  W. 
Harcourt,  K.C.,  Toronto),  and  you  should 
take  the  matter  up  with  him.       C.  J. 

Mechanic's  Lien. 

A  accepts  B's  application  as  tender  at 
$300  for  raising  a  house  and  putting  a 
cement  block  foundation  under  it,  ap- 
plicant to  furnish  timbers  for  raising. 
During  the  raising  the  house  fell,  jarring 
the  chimney  down;  piercing  a  large  hole 
in  the  floor,  smashing  dishes,  furniture 
and  plaster,  and  shifting  a  kitchen  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  house.  In  time  the 
job  is  resumed,  but  in  the  meantime, 
necessary  repairing  was  done  to  the  floor, 
chimney,  plaster,  papering,  etc.,  at  A's 
expense,  B  being  unwilling  to  share  in  the 
loss.  B  is  given  $100.00  as  part  pay. 
The  work  continues,  and  when  near 
completion,  except  for  some  small  jobs, 
B  asks  for  the  balance.  A  offers  B  $100 
more  to  call  it  square.  B  did  not  accept 
it.  A  received  notice  of  a  lien  being 
taken  on  against  the  house  for  $400.00. 

1.  If  A  desires  this  lien  removed  how 
should  he  go  about  it? 

2.  Has  such  a  lien  to  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time?  How  long  is  it  good  for  at 
a  time? 

3.  Has  B  a  good  claim  for  the  balance 
of  his  money,  or  has  he  no  right  to  even 
the  $100  offered  him? 

4.  Is  B  likely  to  get  anything  if  he 
sues  for  it? 

Ontario.  T.  W. 

Ans. — 1.  He  should  tender  B  the 
balance  due  him  and  a  discharge  of  the 
lien  for  execution;  and  he  should  have 
some  one  with  him  to  serve  as  witness. 
We  assume  that  the  lien  has  been  regist- 
ered. A,  upon  obtaining  the  discharge 
should  register  it,  also. 

2.  It  does  not  require  renewal;  but 
proceedings  must  be  taken  by  B  (for  its 
enforcement)  within  90  days  of  the  date 
of  the  completion  of  the  work. 

3  and  4.  Upon  receiving  B's  statement 
of  claim  beginning  the  proceedings 
mentioned,  A  should  defend;  but  it  would 
seem  that  he  might  possibly  be  taken  to 
have  waived  his  right  (if  any)  to  damages 
for  negligence  on  B's  part.  However,  A 
will  find  it  necessary  to  employ  a  solicitor 
in  the  matter  anyway,  and  would  do 
well  to  take  his  advice  about  it  generally. 

C.  J. 


"SOME  ECHO" 

(Our  Herd  Sire) 

Some  bull  with  Some  breed- 
ing will  be  sold  with 

Some  60 
May  Echoes 

AT  THE  MALLORY  SALE 

His  pedigree  will  attract  you.  His 
individuality  will  grip  you.  Even 
if  you  do  not  get  him  you  will 
frankly  admit  that  a  lucky  man 
is  the  owner  of 

"Some  Echo"  &  Some  Bull 

His  stable  mate  May  Echo  Model 
Alcartra,  will  also  be  sold.  He 
is  a  son  of  King  Segis  Alcartra  Spof- 
ford, a  sire  that  has  made  good  with 
a  dozen  phenomenal  daughters. 
The  dam  May  Echo  Model  with  96 
lbs.  milk  in  a  day,  26.42  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days  as  a  junior  3-year- 
old  was  also  a  show  cow  that 
was  good  enough  to  be  picked 
for  the  National  Show  at  St. 
Paul.  The  get  of  May  Echo 
Alcartra  look  to  be  the  goods 
and  he  is  a  perfect  individual 
in  every  respect.  Seeing  is  be- 
lieving and  when  you  see  him, 
Oh  Boy!  He'll  Do.  Also  in  the 
sale  are 

10  Young  Bulls 

fit  for  service  got  by  a  son  of 
Champion  Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac 
the  great  producing  son  of  May 
Echo  Sylvia  and  from  our  May 
Echo  dams.  Not  "in-bred"  but 
"live-bred" — two,  three  and  four 
May  Echo  crosses.  Quality  has 
been  the  result.  Individuality, 
Production,  Health.  These 
three  great  essentials  guaranteed 
the  purchaser  at  this  sale  at 
Frankford  on  May  9. 


No  Farm  Complete 
Without  the 


Made  of  Clear 
B.C.  Fir  or 
Select  Spruce 

in  seven  sizes. 
Not  dipped  or 
painted  so  that 
you  may  see 
the  good  lum- 
ber it  is  made  of.  Erect  one 
this  summer,  You  will  reap 
increased  profits  next  wi  n  ter. 
Whether  feeding  for  Beef  or 
Milk,  ensilage  will  give 
greater  returns  at  lower  cost 
than  any  other  winter  feed. 

We  ship  the  "Wellington" 
Silo  complete,  cut  and  fitted 
ready  for  erection.  No  ex- 
perienced labor  needed.  Just 
follow  plain  directions. 

Lumber  and  Planing  Mill  Goods  of  All  Kinds. 

GUELPH  LUMBER  CO.  LIMITED 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO 


PATPMT^   Trade    Marks    and  Design* 
r  A 1 CPI 1 0   Produced    in    all  Countries. 
Special  attention  given  to  patent  litigation 
Pamphlet  sent  free  on  application. 
RIDOUT  &  MAYBEE 
156  Yonte  Street  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Founded  1866 


He  lost  enough 
cream  every 
six  months 
to  pay  for  a 

DE  LAVAL 

"I  had  a  cream  separator  that 
I  had  been  using  and  thought 
was  all  right.  I  have  five  cows 
and  had  been  selling  cream  and 
feeding  skim-milk  to  hogs  as 
fast  as  separated.  A  few  days 
ago  I  sold  the  hogs  and  left  t'-e 
skimmed  milk  in  the  can.  The 
next  day  I  noticed  cream  on  it. 
I  was  so  surprised  that  I 
skimmed  it  off  by  hand,  churned 
it  and  made  one  pound  and  six 
ounces  of  butter. 

"It  took  little  figuring  to  show 
how  much  cream  I  had  been 
feeding  my  hogs  each  day.  I 
figured  I  had  paid  the  price  of  a 
No.  15  De  Laval  every  six 
months." 

This  letter  is  typical  of  many 
letters  we  receive. 

Perhaps  this  same  thing  is  hap- 
pening to  you  and  you  don't  realize 
it.  If  you  are  using  an  old  or 
partly  worn-out  separator,  or  are 
skimming  by  hand, undoubtedly  you 
are  wasting  enough  cream  to  pay 
for  a  De  Laval  in  a  short  time. 
The  waste  of  cream  occurring  every 
day  is  criminal-more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  the  entire  output  of  the 
De  Laval  Factory. 

Most  any  kind  of  cream  separator 
will  do  fairly  good  work  the  first 
few  months  when  it  is  new.  But 
if  it  is  cheaply  made,  after  the  first 
few  months  your  trouble  will  begin. 

And  the  worst  of  your  experience 
with  such  a  machine  will  not  be  the 
fact  that  it  wears  out  quickly  or 
that  it  runs  hard,  or  that  you  are 
piling  up  repair  expenses,  but  that 
you  are  losing  a  lot  of  butter-fat. 

Why  take  chances  at  all  when 
you  can  get  a  De  Laval  which  has 
won  hundreds  of  prizes,  thousands 
of  contests,  and  is  used  by  millions. 
Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  the 
best  cream  separator  that  money 
can  buy,  and  in  the  long  run  the 
cheapest. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and 
let  it  begin  saving  cream  right 
away.  See  the  local  De  Laval 
Agent,  or  if  you  don't  know 
him,    write    to    nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Company,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO, 
WINNIPEG,  EDMONTON, 
VANCOUVER. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream    Separator    and  Milker 


Live  Stock  Notes.  | 


Hoi  stein  Sale  at  Picton. 

On  April  ll/E."D.  Miller,  of  Picton, 
disposed  of  thirty-two  registered  Holstein 
cows  and  five  yearling  bulls.  Situated 
in  a  district  where  high  records  have  been 
made,  it  was  but  to  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  some  great  records  be- 
hind the  stuff  which  was  offered.  In  many 
cases  calves  were  sold  separately  from 
the  cows,  and  ranged  all  the  way  from 
$30  to  $90.  These  have  not  been  added 
to  the  sale  price  of  the  females.  Taking 
this  into  consideration,  some  very  fair 
prices  were  received.  E.  McCaw  paid 
$250  for  Picton  Queen  Pietertje,  a  five- 
year-old  cow.  Fred  Hubbs  paid  the 
same  price  for  Princess  Beets,  a  six-year- 
old  cow,  sired  by  Inka  Sylvia  Beets  Posch, 
the  sire  of  May  Echo  Sylvia,  Lawncrest 
May  Echo  Posch,  Helena  Keyes  Posch, 
and  Helena  Sylvia  Posch,  all  with  over 
100  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  day.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  animals  selling  for  $100 
and  over,  together  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  purchasers: 

Females. 
E.  McCaw,  Picton: 

Beauty  Wayne  Keyes,  Feb.  28, 
1918  >  

Picton  Snowball  De  Kol,  Feb.  18, 
1918  

Picton  Queen  Pietertje,  June  20, 
1917  

Bessie  Beets  Posch,  Feb.  20,  1917.. 
Fred  Hubbs,  Bloomfield: 

Kate  Wayne  Keyes,  Mar.  27,  1917. 

Princess  Beets,  Sept.  15,  1915  

Clara  Wayne  Keyes,  Feb.  20,  1918. 
George  Rose,  Cherry  Valley: 

Keyes  Alcartra  Walker,  June  25, 
1919  

Lady  Echo  Lyons  Segis,  Apr.  13, 
1914  

Molly  Gerben  Echo,  Apr.  10,  1916. 

Lyndia  Alcartra  Veeman,  Oct.  15, 
1920  

Grace  Veeman,  Apr.  23,  1919  

Maud  Alcartra  Waldorf,  Feb.  10, 

1919  

Stanley  May,  Picton: 

Maxie  Beets  Alcartra,  Mar.  28, 

1920  

George  Emlow,  Bloomfield: 

Hengerveld   Echo   De   Kol  2nd, 

Mar.  19,  1910  

Garnet  Taylor  Bloomfield: 

Ella  Waldorf,  Apr.  3,  1919  .  ..   125 

Pearl  Veeman,  Apr.  20,  1919   165 

Sam  Dodds,  Cherry  Valley: 

Lady  Rag  Apple,  May  5,  1916   100 

Sadie  Wayne  Keyes,  June  20,  1918.  150 

Maplelawn  Belle,  Mar.  17,  1911...;  100 
Harry  D.  Leavens,  Bloomfield: 

Ina  Veeman,  May  20,  1919   190 

N.  W.  Reddick,  Rossmore: 

Darky  Alcartra,  July  31,  1920   120 

C.  A.  Denike,  Picton: 

Tidy  Clothilde,  May  29,  1908   110 

S.  J.  Foster,  Cherry  Valley: 

Ruby  Waldorf,  Mar.  7,  1921   210 

Pansy  Alcartra,  Apr.  10,  1920   170 

A.  D.  Foster  &  Son,  Bloomfield: 

Modest  Keyes,  Apr.  21,  1918   205 

Daisy  Keyes  Gerben,  Mar.  3,  1916.  195 
G.  D.  Orane,  Bloomfield: 

Delia  Veeman,  May  1,  1919   130 


$120 

100 

250 
180 


135 
250 
145 


150 

205- 
100 

155 
200 

130 


110 


105 


Butter  From  New  Zealand. 

Figures  as  to  the  importation  of  butter 
into  Canada  from  New  Zealand,  our 
greatest  competitor  as  a  dairy  country 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  were  recently 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Ottawa.  Total  imports  of  butter  in 
the  past  fiscal  year  were  5,805,422 
pounds,  vallued  at  $1,801,267,  and  the 
duty  collected  on  this  was  $196,283.  Of 
this  amount  2,036,471  pounds  came 
from  Great  Britain  and  1,322,210  from 
the  United  States. 

The  imports  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1921,  totalled  3,- 
741,628  pounds,  valued  at  $1,805,- 
709.  Of  this  amount  more  than  2,000,000 
pounds  came  from  the  United  States. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1920,  a  total  of  397,955  pounds,  valued 
at  $176,994,  was  imported,  and  of  this 
188,271  pounds  came  from  the  United 
States. 

Importations  of  oleomargarine  during 
similar  periods  show  a  great  reduction. 


In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1920, 
a  total  of  6,497,031  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,872,104,  was  brought  in  from  the 
United  States;  in  the  next  fiscal  year  the 
amount  dropped  to  4,360,747  pounds, 
valued  at  $1,206,351  and  in  the  fiscal  year 
just  closed  importations  were  1,336,- 
634  pounds,  valued  at  $255,728,  of  which 
6,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,399,  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 


Veterinarians  May  Qualify 
for  Accredited  Herd 
Testing. 

Arrangements  have  recently  been  made 
by  the  Dominion  Minister  of  Agriculture 
whereby  practising  veterinarians  will 
be  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  accredited 
herd  work  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
Health  of  Animals  Branch  of  that  De- 
partment. By  thus  augmenting  its 
regular  staff,  the  Department  hopes 
to  proceed  more  rapidly  with  the 
testing  of  herds  for  tuberculosis  than  has 
been  possible  hitherto,  and  thus  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  demand.  Vet- 
erinarians who  desire  to  take  part  in  this 
work  will  be  enrolled  on  the  approved  list 
after  passing  the  examination  prescribed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
becoming  familiar  with  the  -  technique 
under  the  supervision  of  a  regular  in- 
spector. 

The  examination,  of  which  full  parti- 
culars may  be  had  at  any  post  office, 
will  be  held  locally  on  April  27.  Vet- 
erinarians who  have  already  passed  the 
examination  will  be  eligible  on  taking 
the  prescribed  training.  Veterinarians  on 
the  approved  list  will  not  only  be  avail- 
able for  herd  testing,  but  also  for  em- 
ergency work,  as  well  as  for  permanent 
appointment  when  vacancies  occur, 
provided  they  are  under  the  age  of  41 
years. — Dept.  of  Agri.,  Ottawa. 


Tfiese  free 
booklets  on 
Farm  Sanitation 

tell  you  how  to  prevent 
disease  among  livestock 
and  poultry  and  describe 
in  detail  the  many  uses  of 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

No.  151-FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and 
tells  how  to  prevent  diseases  common  to 
livestock. 

No.  15  7- DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the 

dog  of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160- HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  com-" 
mon  hog  diseases. 

No.  185-HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete 
directions  for  the  construction  of  a  con- 
crete hog  wallow. 

No.  163-POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice 
and  mites,  also  to  prevent  disease. 

Write  for  these  booklets. 

Animal  Industry  Department 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  IS  SOLD  IN  ORIGINAL 
PACKAGES   AT  ALL   DRUG  STORES 


For  Sale:    Choice  Young  Ayrshire  BulU 

Fit  for  service;  R.  O.  P.  stock.  Herd 
on  accredited  system. 

THOS.   J.    McCORMICK,  Rockton,  Ontario 


I  Never  Had  My  Herd  Look 
or  Do  So  Well  Before 

"Since  using  Maple  Leaf  Stock  Tonic  I  have  had  absolutely  no  abortion." — 
"After  having  fed  your  tonic  with  success  for  some  time,  I  discontinued  it 
for  two  weeks;  I  at  once  saw  a  drop  in  the  milk  flow;  I  started  feeding  again 
and  soon  had  them  up  to  the  usual  flow."  — •  "I  would  not  be  without  it  any 
more."  —  "I  have  had  such  wonderful  results  that  I  think  that  it  would  be 
of  advantage  for  all  farmers  to  know  what  your  tonic  will  do  for  them." 

Practical  Stockmen  have  Voluntarily  sent  us  these  Testimonials 

Maple  Leaf  Stock  Tonic  is  a  specific  for  tuberculosis,  abortion,  retention  of 
after-birth  and  kindred  ailments.  It  makes  cattle  well  and  keeps  them 
well.    It  costs  one  cent  per  day  per  animaLto  feed. 

Write  for  full  particulars  giving  size  of  your  herd. 

MAPLE  LEAF  STOCK  TONIC  MILLS  LIMITED 
164  King  St.  East,  Kitchener,  Ontario. 


Stock  Jbrxie 


The  Woodview  Farm    Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 

The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heiferi. 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  thoie 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references. 


JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
Jno.  Pringle,  Prop. 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseys^tM^ySr-Sd-  *S  S 

pion  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

UIPWI  ANin  A  VR^HIRP^l  made  tne  two  highest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the  breed  in  the 
riIVjriL.AllL»  i\  I  I\OniI\E<kJ  2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namely 
14.064  lbs  milk.  632  lbs.  fat  and  13,161  lbs.  milk,  550  lbs.  fat.  The  average  for  the  total  herd  (three- 
quarters  of  them  being  2  years  olds)  was  9272  A  C  FUr»  Ri  Snns  Avpr'«  Cliff  Oue. 
lbs.  milk.  377  lbs.  fat.  average  test  4.10%.  TlSn  d  OOflS,   AVer  5  \,UII,  VJUC. 
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Eradication  of  Tuber- 
culosis From  Dairy 
Cows  a  National 
Necessity. 

Tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  an  insidious 
disease  and  as  a  rule  can  be  recognized 
only  by  t  st.  The  Chief  Veterinary 
Inspector  of  the  Dominion  Health  of 
Animals  B.anch,  Dr.  George  Hilton, 
states  that  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
children  and  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
health  of  the  people,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
live  stock  'owner  to  take  whatever 
measures  are  available  to  clean  up  his 
tu  rd  and  to  keep  his  herd  free  from  this 
disease.  Two  main  policies  have  been 
goverftmentally  adopted  for  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  work  upon. 
One  is  known  as  the  Municipal  Tuber- 
culosis Order,  which  has  been  in  force 
since  1914,  and  the  other  is  the  Accredited 
Herd  Plan,  adopted  in  1920.  Only 
thirteen  municipalities  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  mentioned  order, 
which  undertakes  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  from  milk  cows  in  any 
municipality  free  of  charge  and  to  pay 
compensation  for  any  animal  which  it  is 
considered  necessary  or  advisable  to 
slaughter.  As  to  the  accredited  herd  plan, 
lack  of  the  necessary  qualified  officers 
has  prevented  its  prosecution  as  actively 
as  desired.  Nevertheless  there  are  in 
Canada  at  the  present  time  seventy 
fully  accredited  herds,  that  is  herds  which 
have  passed  two  annual  or  three  semi- 
annual official  tuberculin  tests  without  a 
reactor  having  been  found.  The  plan 
is  limited  to  pure-bred  herds.  Last  year 
23,335  cattle  in  all  were  tested  by  the 
Branch,  of  which  number  2,686  were 
slaughtered  and  .paid  for  to  the  extent 
of  $134,500.  Since  the  tuberculin  policy 
has  been  in  force  over  half  a  million  tests 
have  been  made,  five  thousand  cattle 
slaughtered,  and  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars  paid  in  compensation. 

Dept.  of  Agri.,  Ottawa. 


like  an  over- fed  pig  or  a  person  with  a 
spoiled  stomach.  It  will  always  require 
to  be  dieted,  and  the  calves  may  inherit  the 
weakness.  If  you  think  you  can  win  a 
prize,  or  raise  an  out-standing  herd, 
from  the  cow  that  has  not  a  head  with 
character,  one  that  is  mild,  pleasing, 
strong,  refined  and  with  a  contented  look, 
you  are  fooling  yourself. 

If  you  have  struck  your  model  in  every 
way,  you  had  better  decide  to  take  her 
home  and  then  ask  the  price.  It  may 
jar  you  some,  but  it  won't  be  too  much 
if  you  are  laying  the  foundation  of  a  herd. 

Do  not  think  for  a  minute  that  the 
man  does  not  know  its  value.  He  has 
given  years  of  thought,  time,  and  ex- 
perience, and,  no  doubt,  had  many  dis- 
appointments, before  he  raised  this  one, 
and  is  not  likely  to  sacrifice  the  thing  he 
takes  a  pride  in.  He  don't  have  to. 
There  are  hundreds  of  breeders  that  would 
like  to  own  it  and  generally  have  the 
price.  If  you  have  found  a  man  putting 
an  animal  like  this  on  the  bargain  counter, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  his  head 
or  yours  and  the  chances  are  it's  yours. 
If  you  cannot  judge  for  yourself,  you  had 
better  put  it  up  to  a  reputable  breeder 
to  start  you  with  one,  or  two.  He  can 
not  afford  to  take  advantage  of  you, 
as  his  reputation  and  that  of  his  herd  are 
at  stake. 

Elgin  County,  Ont.  H.  H.  P. 


Only  the  Best  Pays  in 
Pleasure  and  Profit. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

If  you  wish  to  start  a  Shorthorn  herd, 
make  up  your  mind  if  it  is  to  be  dual- 
purpose,  or  Scotch,  then  select  your 
family,  and  color.  In  so  doing,  keep  in 
mind  the  market  you  wish  to  sell  to 
later  on.  Once  the  family  is  decided, 
go  out  and  look  for  the  one  that  fills  your 
eye,  (your  model).  It  should  be  the 
kind  you  are  proud  of,  and  a  pleasure  to 
care  for.  It  should  be  tested  for  tuber- 
culosis, and  should  have  choice  breeding. 
Its  mother  should  be  of  a  kind  disposition 
and  should  be  an  outstanding  animal. 
If  3  or  4  years  old,  it  should  be  a  proven 
breeder.  If  possible,  look  over  the  off- 
spring and  decide  if  they  are  what  you 
wish  to  breed.  If  possible  see  the  sire  of 
dam  and  sire  of  calves  and  see  that 
they  breed  to  type.  Note  if  the  weak 
points  in  the  dam  were  over-come  in  the 
sire.  Find  the  age  of  the  calves.  Note 
their  size  and  development.  Are  they 
gentle  and  do  they  want  to  be  petted, 
or  do  they  climb  the  wall  when  you  go 
in  the  pen? 

The  old  adage — "no  feet  no  horse"  and 
"no  head  no  cow"  is  well  worth  remember- 
ing. A  cow  that  has  a  head  that  does  not 
denote  character  will  never  get  you  any 
place.  A  cow  with  a  short  head  and  broad 
muzzle  will  be  a  good  feeder  and  good 
conditioner.  If  her  eye  is  mild  and  she  has 
a  pleasing  countenance,  she  will  be 
the  kind  that  wants  to  lick  your  hand  and 
rub  on  you.  If  her  eyes  are  in  gun 
turrets  at  the  corners  of  her  head  and 
cover  160  per  cent,  of  the  circuit  without 
shifting,  you  will  have  trouble  to  find 
enough  neutral  ground  in  a  4-foot  stall 
to  sit  at  ease  on  a  milk  stool.  If  you  find 
a  strong  nostril,  you  will  find  good  lungs 
and  the  front  legs  will  not  grow  out  of 
the  same  hole,  or  stand  with  the  feet 
together.  One  with  a  long,  narrow, 
peaked  head,  ears,  and  horns  turned  up, 
will  be  narrow  in  the  front  quarter,  drawn 
in  at  the  heart  and  generally  high  off  the 
earth. 

A  patchy  calf,  one  that  fattens  in 
spots  will  be  a  patchy  cow.  Be  careful 
it  does  not  run  in  the  family.  Like  begets 
like  in  imperfection,  not  always  in  per- 
fection. Be  careful  that  the  animal  has  not 
Ix-en  over-fed.     An  overfed  cow  or  calf  is 


Chester  White 

and  Poland  Chinas 

Choice  stock  of  either  sex,  both 
breeds,  by  Canada's  best  sires. 
Large  herd.    Moderate  prices. 

Geo.  G.  Gould,  R.R.  4,  Essex,  Ont. 


Improved  Duroc  Jerseys 

My  herd  is  headed  by  best  imported  stock 
carrying  such  noted  blood  lines  as  Orion  Cherry 
King,  Sensation  and  Walt  Top  Col.  Breeding  also 
first  prize  boar  at  Toronto  and  London  1921, 
and  daughters  of  grand  champion  sow.  real  bacon 
type.  Choice  young  breeding  stock  for  sale; 
pairs  no  relation.  Inspection  invited  and  prices 
right. 

ARTHUR  CATTON,         Northwood,  Ontario 


Large  Black  Pigs 

LYNNORE  STOCK  FARM, 


At  present  for  quick  sale  a  number  of  good  class  sows 
due  to  farrow  this  season  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Also  bull  calves  highly  bred  dual  purpose  Shorthorns. 


F.  W.  COCKSHUTT, 


BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


ROSEDALE  STOCK  FARM 

Improved  Bacon  Type  Duroc  Jerseys 

Stock  for  sale  at  al  times.    Prices  are  right. 
WALTER  R.  CAMPBELL,       Lobo.  Ontario. 


TAMWORTHS 

Young  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boart 
and  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  calve*. 


JOHN  W.  TODD 


Corinth,  Ontario 


NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale:  2bu  Is  15  mos.  old.  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  and  sired  by  Premier  Duke. 
Several  bull  calves  from  6  weeks  to  4  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again,  roans 
and  reds;  deep  milking  strains.  3  Tamworth  boars  ready  for  service.  Sow  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Booking 
orders  for  April.  Wean  pigs  from  noted  prize  stock.  Prices  right.    Long  distance  phone. 

A.  A.  COLWILL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 

Invoriioia'c  HnUpn  Tamu/nrtric  Sired  by  such  boars  as  Clansman,  Hiawatha  Sylvestre 
nverugie  !>  VJO.Ueil  idmworinb  20'20',  and  Morriston   im,  representing  the  best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  Young  stock  for  sale,  also  .    „,^i»^„  n     ln _ .    _       ,    ,  , 
■rn—.n.^aii.  Booking  orders  for th» *  pring  crop.  L.  HADDEN.  Boxl264,  Sunderland,  Ontario 

THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE  w;n  pay  you  well  for 

your  spare  time  Don't  waste  it.  If  you  are  willing  to  hustle  you  can  become  a 
Farmer's  Advocate  representative  in  your  locality,  and  earn  a  handsome  commis- 
sion on  each  new  subscription  to  The  Farmer's  Advocate  that  you  secure.  Write 
to  us  for  full  information.  TKe  Wi,liam  We,d  Co  L,d  L(mdon 


Boy; 


Btty  U.F.O. 


SuWimtteed  Pu/ie  fflamila. 


and  REAP  the  BENEFIT  of  our  CO-OPERATIVE 
QUANTITY  BUYING  which  GUARANTEES 
you  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 

By  booking  your  orders  now  we  GUARANTEE 


Best  Prices     Best  Quality    Best  Delivery 


Oent 
get  tied  up 

In 

reur  Order* 
elsewhere 
at 

Higher  Price* 

became 
every  Sheaf 
tied  with  U.F.O. 
Twine  bind* 
your  Interest 
In 

the  pro  flu 
ef 

Ce-eperatJon 


Support  with  your 
Twine  Order  The 
U.F.  Co-operative 
Company.  The  Com- 
pany who  ha*  mad* 
It  poulbl*  for  you 
as  en  Individual 
Farmer  to  purchese 
your  Twine  at  the 
lewe*t  poxlbl* 
price*. 


ROPE 

Book  your 
Order*  now 

for 
Haying  and 
Sling  Rope 
(guaranteed 
Pure  Manila), 
all  size* 
■applied  In  cell*, 
half-coll*  and 
length*  cut  to  order 
at 

price*  w*  guarantee 
will  eave  you 
Money. 


Remember 
we  can  serve  you 
best  In  Rope. 


If  the  U.F.O.  Co-operative  Company  was  not  In  the  Twine  business,  what  would  you  be  paying  to-day  for  yew  Twin*  t 
Then  REMEMBER  every  pound  ef  Binder  Twine  ordered  through  The  U.F.  Co-operative  Company  halpa  In  reducing  prices  to  you  as  a  Coneunw. 

The  United  Farmers  Co-operative  Co.  Limited 


HEAD  OFFICE*— 130  KING  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO 
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n 


Roofings 

and 


Specialties 


Money  Savers 
Farm  #Home 


Rust — not  wear — 
ruins  farm  implements 


Elastic 

FAINT 


WHEN  you  allow  rust  to 
ruinyourfarmimplements, 
you  are  throwing  away  good 
money — and  throwing  it  away 
needlessly.  For  you  can  add 
years  of  service  to  the  metal 
parts  of  these  implements,  as 
well  as  all  other  exposed  metal 
and  wood  surfaces,  by  an  oc- 
casional, inexpensive  coat  of 
Everjet.  Carbon  Paint. 

This  popular  protective  paint  is  wonderfully  dura- 
ble—  it  gets  its  exceptional  waterproofing  qualities 
from  its  base  of  Barrett  Specification  Pitch. 

It  is  easily  applied  and  dries  quickly  into  a  smooth, 
lustrous-black  coating  that  withstands  weather,  water, 
alkalies,  and  even  acids,  without  chipping  off  or 
cracking. 

Remember,  too,  Everjet  is  also  a  superior  protec- 
tive paint  for  wood,  when  a  glossy  black  finish  is 
desired.   Once  used,  you  will  never  be  without  it. 

Comes  ready  for  use  in  standard  size  packages — 
1-gallon  cans  to  40-gallon  barrels,  and  steel  drums 
containing  43  gallons.    Try  a  can  today. 

Save  Your  Old  Roofs 

Everlastic  Liquid  Roofing  Cement  is  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical preparation  on  the  market  for  resurfacing  worn-out 
"rubber"  and  other  prepared  roofings.  It  stops  the  leaks,  fills 
up  all  the  small  holes  and  forms  a  new  waterproof  surface  that 
wears  for  years.  It  is  easy  to  apply  and  quick  drying.  Comes 
all  ready  for  use,  in  convenient  sized  containers. 

For  Waterproofing  and  Repairing 

Plastic  Elastigum  Patching  Cement  is  known  as  the  "waterproof 
cement  of  a  thousand  uses."  It  is  unequalled  for  patching  roofs 
and  stopping  leaks  of  all  kinds;  for  lining  gutters,  repairing 

flashings,  stuffing  cornices,  etc. 
Can  be  applied  to  either  wet 
or  dry  surfaces.  Sold  in  vari- 
ous size  containers  all  ready 
for  use. 

Better  Than  Roof  Paint 

Liquid'Elastigum  does  all  that 
a  roof  paint  does,  and  more — 
for  it  forms  a  heavier,  more 
durable  coating.  Unequalled 
for  felt  and  "rubber"  roofing, 
and  for  protecting  metal  roefs 
from  rust  and  corrosion. 

If  your  general  store  or  hardware  dealer  can' t  supply  you  with  these  Barrett 
Products^  write  us  and  we  will.  Descriptive  booklets  sent  free  on  request. 

The  (ffiQ$0B!>  Company 
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Our  School  Department. 


The  Project -Problem 
Method. 

The  Project-Problem  method  of  teach- 
ing was  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the 
O.  E.  A.,  held  during  Easter  week,  and 
no  doubt  teachers  generally  are  interested 
in  the  subject.  The  following  article  is  a 
lesson  on  artificial  incubation  taught  at 
the  London  Normal  School,  according  to 
the  Project-Problem  method. 

Preparatory  Step. 
A  brief  discussion  of  incubation  was 
introduced  by  the  Master.  This  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  there  are  two  methods 
of  incubation  used,  viz:  natural  and 
artificial.  Where  only  a  small  flock  of 
hens  are  kept,  such  as  usually  found  on  a 
farm,  natural  incubation  is  commonly 
used;  but  where  a  considerable  number  of 
chickens  are  desired,  artificial  incubation 
is  practiced. 

The  Project-Problem  Raised. 
(March  20,  1922.) 
How  to  carry  out  artificial  incubation. 
Materials  and   Data  Secured  and 
Interpreted. 
The  students  had  the  use  of  books 
dealing  with  the  topic  of  incubation, 
especially    Bulletin    No.    247,  Ontario 

|  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

I  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
best  points  offered  by  the  class.  These 
were  recorded  during  the  class  period  by 
the  secretaries  appointed  by  the  Master. 
Their  record  was  read  and  approved  by 
the  members  of  the  class  who  carried  on 
the  investigation. 

Sub-Problem  1. 

'     What  eggs  should  be  selected?  This 

'  was  the  first  problem  raised  by  the  class 

I  for  investigation  and  discussion.  The 
following  is  a  summery: 

j  The  eggjs  selected  should  be  smooth, 
uniform  and  of  medium  size  for  the 
breed  represented. 

|     New-laid  eggs,  preferably  not  more  than 

'two  days  old,  should  be  procured.  Im- 
ported eggs  will  not  be  as  fresh,  for  there 
is  then  a  possibility  that  the  weakened 
germ  may  die  in  the  process  of  incubation. 

i     Care  should  be  exercised  when  handling 

.'  these  eggs,  so  as  not  to  jar  them  unduly. 

j  They  should  be  selected  from  a  pen  of 
healthy  birds  which  have  plenty  of  light, 
feed  and  exercise. 

)     The  shell  should  be  clean  and  strong, 

,  but  the  eggs  should  not  be  washed. 

!  The  eggs  should  be  kept  at  a  cool,  even 
temperature  before  placing  them  in  the 
incubator.        Changes  in  temperature 

,  weaken  the  germs. 

Sub-Problem  2. 

I  How  to  regulate  the  incubator  before 
putting  in  the  eggs  was  the  subject  of 
investigation.  The  group  in  charge  re- 
ported as  follows: 

The  incubator  should  be  placed  in  a 
firm,  level  position,  in  a  room  where  th 
temperature  is  nearly  uniform  and  not 
subject  to  draughts. 

Cleanliness  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  preparation  of  the  incubator.  It  may 
be  scoured  with  a  solution  of  creolin  or 
fumigated  with  formaldehyde. 

The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air- 
chamber  should  be  greater  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  room.  This  may  be  secured 
by  placing  a  pan  of  water  or  wet  sand  in 
the  machine  under  the  egg-tray. 

The  heat  should  be  turned  on  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  eggs  are  put 
in  the  •  machine,  so  the  temperature 
may  reach  103  degrees  F. 

Secretaries,  Helen  L.  Clark  and  Marie 
Tiffin. 

This  record  was  read  and  accepted  by 
the  class  as  a  satisfactory  report  on  the 
two  sub-problems.  A  report  is  usually 
given  best  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
class  period  before  taking  up  new  work. 
This  enables  the  secretaries  to  get  to- 
gether and  put  their  report  into  good  form. 

Each  student  of  the  class  brought  an 
egg  for  incubation,  and  was  expected  to 
know  the  breed  represented,  the  age  of 
the  egg  and  the  care  it  had  had  before 
it  was  put  into  the  incubator.  The 
information  was  systematically  recorded 
on  a  large  card. 

Sub-Problem  3 — March  22. 

How  to  operate  the  incubator  during 
incubation  was  the  subject  of  further 
study.    Following  is  the  report: 


Care  of  the  Lamp. — The  lamp  should 
be  trimmed  and  cleaned  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  evening,  and  filled  with  oil 
once  a  day.  When  the  lamp  is  removed 
or  replaced  it  should  be  done  carefully, 
so  as  not  to  jar  the  machine.  The  flame 
should  be  left  at  the  same  height  from 
day  to  day,  as  far  as  this  is  possible. 

Temperature. — A  record  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  and  of  the  egg- 
chamber,  which  should  be  kept  at  103 
degrees  F.,  should  be  noted  at  intervals 
throughout  the  day. 

Humidity. — The  moisture  pan  under 
the  egg  tray  should  not  be  allowed  to 
dry  out.  Authorities  say  that  moisture 
is  needed  for  successful  incubation,  as 
this  prevents  the  eggs  from  drying  out 
too  much. 

Ventilation. — The  door  or  lid  of  the 
incubator  should  be  kept  closed  during 
the  first  three  days  of  the  hatch.  After 
the  third  day  the  incubator  should  be 
ventilated. 

Turning. — After  the  third  day  the  eggs 
should  be  turned  morning  and  evening 
until  the  19th  day.  They  should  be 
cooled  for  a  few  minutes  each  time  they 
are  turned. 

Candling. — The  eggs  should  be  candled 
about  the  9th  day  of  the  hatch.  In  the 
case  of  the  European  breeds  this  may  be 
done  sooner  than  the  ninth  day.  All 
infertile  eggs  should  be  removed  from 
the  machine  to  give  room  for  the  others 
These  eggs  are  still  good,  as  no  change 
has  taken  place.  They  may  be  boiled 
hard  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  for  feed 
for  the  chicks  when  they  come  out. 

A  second  test  should  be  made  about 
the  14th  day  to  remove  all  dead  germs 
and  blood-ring  eggs.  These  eggs  should 
be  removed  because  the  heat  causes  the 
egg  to  decay  and  it  generates  a  gas,  which 
comes  out  through  the  shell.  Thus  foul 
odors  pollute  the  air  in  the  egg-chamber. 

Secretary,  Evelyn  E.  Goldthorpe. 

The  testing  of  the  eggs  was  carried  out 
during  a  class  period,  as  indicated  in 
the  above  problem.  Each  pupil  had  the 
opportunity  of  testing  his  or  her  own  egg. 
They  recorded  the  result  of  each  test  on 
the  large  cardboard. 

Sub-Problem  4.    (April  10.) 

How  to  care  for  the  young  chicks  was 
the  next  problem  raised  by  the  class  for 
study.  The  group  in  charge  filed  the 
following  report: 

Feeding  the  Chicks  After  Hatching.— 
Young  chicks  should  not  be  fed  until 
they  are  from  50  to  72  hours  old.  Nature 
has  made  provision  for  supplying  them 
with  food  during  this  time.  Enough  of 
the  yolk  clings  to  the  end  of  the  intestinal 
tract  to  supply  them  with  food  for  5  or 
6  days  or  even  longer. 

How  to  Harden  the  Chicks  Off.— After 
the  chicks  have  been  in  the  incubator 
for  about  24  hours  after  hatching,  the 
door  should  be  opened  slightly  and  the 
temperature  of  the  incubator  gradually 
lowered  to  about  90  degrees  F.  so  as  to 
accustom  the  chick  to  lower  temperatures 
than  103  degrees  and  to  the  outside  air. 

Care  of  the  Brooder. — The  lamp  of  the 
brooder  should  be  started  about  24  hours 
before  the  chicks  are  put  in,  so  as  to 
regulate  the  temperature.  For  the  first 
week  after  putting  the  chicks  in  the 
brooder  the  temperature  should  be  kept 
at  from  95  degrees  to  100  degrees  F. 
There  should  be  dry  litter  of  some  kind 
on  the  floor,  such  as  shiny,  dry  sand 
Musty  or  mouldy  material,  or  material 
in  which  the  chicks  can  get  their  feet 
tangled  up,  should  not  be  used. 

Feeding  of  Chicks  in  the  Brooder. — 
The  chicks  should  be  fed  for  the  firsi 
week  or  ten  days  on  the  infertile  eggs, 
taken  from  the  incubator  and  boiled  hard 
If  the  shells,  ground  up,  are  fed  along 
with  these  the  chicks  need  be  fed  no 
other  grit.  They  should  be  fed,  at 
regular  intervals,  about  five  times  a  day. 
The  food  should  not  be  too  wet  or  it 
will  injure  their  digestion.  After  the  first 
week  they  should  get  some  chopped-up 
green  feed  (such  as  grass,  dandelions, 
etc.).  For  drink  they  should  get  clean, 
luke-warm  water  for  the  first  ten  da>'6; 
after  this  time  sour  milk  or  buttermilk 
may  be  substituted. 

Secretaries,  A.  A.  Neil,  W.  T.  Laing, 
H.  W.  Alles. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  war  to  end  war  failed  to  end  armed  conflict. 


Freight  rates  should  follow  the  cost  of  liv  ing  down. 


China  seems  to  alternate  between  wars  and  famines 
— both  rather  strenuous  as  a  pastime. 


The  farmer  who  fails  to  have  a  good  garden  misses 
one  im|K)rtant  advantage  of  country  life. 


More  people  would  be  willing  to  spend  themselves 
doing  good  if  they  got  more  credit  for  it  and  less  abuse, 


A  small  patch  of  some  soiling  crop  should  be  planted 
on  every  farm.  No  dairyman  is  too  busy  to  cut  feed 
for  his  milking  herd  when  the  pastures  are  dried  up. 


Farmers  should  exercise  greater  care  when  ensiling 
sweet  clover  or  corn.  There  is  too  much  mouldy  silage 
fed,  and  the  mould,  in  most  cases,  is  due  to  lack  of 
moisture. 


The  unhappy  thing  about  politics  is  that  one  must 
be  careful  what  he  says;  there  are  so  many  unkind 
opponents  who  delight  in  recalling  past  utterances  and 
declarations  of  policy. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  frosts  and  cold,  dry 
winds  during  the  last  week  of  April  took  several  bushels 
per  acre  off  the  wheat  crop.  The  ultimate  yield  now 
depends  on  frequent  showers  and  warm  weather. 


Bring  the  grass  and  weeds  under  subjection  before 
the  corn  is  planted.  Hoeing  corn  is  becoming  a  thing 
of  the  past,  but  ill-prepared,  grassy  fields  get  very  dirty 
before  the  season  is  over  if  no  hand  work  is  done  in 
them. 


Where  running  water  can  be  obtained  from  a  spring 
or  through  the  use  of  a  windmill,  engine  or  hydraulic 
ram,  it  should  be  connected  with  the  dairy  and  used 
to  cool  and  preserve  the  milk  in  good  condition.  Many 
opportunities  of  this  kind  are  neglected. 


Wool  is  not  altogether  a  perishable  product,  but  its 
value  can  be  seriously  lessened  by  allowing  it  to  get 
damp  and  musty  or  by  tying  it  with  binder  twine. 
Save  the  binder  twine  for  the  grain  and  use  the  paper 
twine,  now  easily  obtained,  for  binding  the  fleeces. 


LONDON,  ONTARIO,  MAY  11,  1922 
Ontario  Road  Laws. 

The  statement  of  the  Provincial  Minister  of  High- 
ways that  the  Ontario  road  laws  would  be  revised  at  the 
next  session  is  encouraging  to  those  interested  in  town- 
ship and  county  roads  and  provincial  highways.  The 
destruction  of  roads  this  past  spring  by  trucks,  motor- 
buses,  and  other  commercial  vehicles  was  serious,  and 
suggests  that  action  be  taken  early  during  the  next 
session  in  order  to  protect  the  roads  next  spring.  An- 
other phase  of  the  problem  must  also  be  considered, 
namely,  the  constant  use  of  the  roads  by  large  com- 
mercial vehicles  carrying  freight  and  passengers.  These 
commercial  vehicles  used  for  transportation  purposes 
are  undoubtedly  taking  traffic  from  the  railroads.  The 
railroads  provide  their  own  roadbed,  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  found  in  their  tariff  charges.  Commercial 
vehicles  using  the  roads  provide  for  roadbed  construction 
and  maintenance  to  such  a  small  extent  that  it  may  be 
considered  practically  negligible. 

The  Province  of  Quebec,  which  has  been  a  leader 
in  Canada  in  road  construction  and  maintenance,  has 
taken  cognizance  of  these  conditions  and  amended  its 
Statutes  during  the  last  session.  Fees  for  registration 
were  raised  on  commercial  vehicles  so  they  will  con- 
tribute more  reasonably  to  the  construction  and  upkeep 
of  roads  over  which  they  run.  A  commercial  vehicle 
equipped  with  non-pneumatic  tires  pays  fifty  dollars  if 
it  does  not  exceed  one  ton  capacity;  if  it  exceeds  two 
and  a  half  tons,  but  does  not  exceed  three  tons,  it  pays 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  if  it  exceeds  three  tons 
capacity  it  must  pay  fifty  dollars  for  each  ton  or  fraction 
thereof.  Commercial  vehicles  entirely  equipped  with 
pneumatic  tires  pay  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  vehicle 
of  one  ton  capacity,  and  the  fees  are  graduated  up  to 
forty  dollars  per  ton  or  fraction  thereof  for  vehicles 
which  exceed  three  tons.  Commercial  vehicles  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  can  now  be  used  or  driven  only  qn 
the  roads  designated  by  the  Roads  Department,  and  a 
commercial  vehicle  whose  capacity  exceeds  5,000  pounds 
shall  not  be  used  or  driven  outside  of  cities  and  towns. 
These  fees  do  not  apply,  however,  to  trucks  used  in 
agriculture  or  for  special  purposes  by  towns  and  cities 
within  their  borders. 

We  have  had  what  might  be  considered  rather  stern 
laws  in  Ontario  concerning  vehicular  traffic  on  county 
roads  during  the  spring  months.  They  have  been 
honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, 
and  the  laws  even  as  they  stand  are  now  too  antiquated 
to  protect  the  roads  which  are  being  built  and  repaired 
at  such  enormous  cost. 


In  spite  of  past  and  recent  reverses,  Western  farmers 
are  seeding  a  large  acreage  this  spring.  There  seems  to 
be  an  unseen  force  which  farmers  cannot  resist  when 
seed  time  comes  around.  It  is  well  that  this  propelling 
spirit  operates  to  encourage  the  sowing  and  planting 
of  seed,  for,  after  all,  the  problem  confronting  Canadian 
farmers  is  not  one  of  over-production  but  of  inefficient, 
unorganized  marketing. 


The  proposal  of  the  Minister  of  Highways  to  capita- 
lize a  portion  of  the  revenue  anticipated  from  motor 
vehicle  license  fees  to  provide  funds  for  the  building  of 
highways  is  a  comparatively  easy  way  of  raising  the 
money,  but  one  that  savors  of  deferred  paying.  The 
revenue  from  licenses  last  year  was  $3,000,000,  and  it  is 
possible  tlat  the  amount  will  be  doubled  in  another 
ten  years.  Commercial  vehicles  will  surely  be  called 
upon  to  pay  higher  fees,  and  the  building  of  highways 
will  encourage  the  already  rapidly  expanding  motor 
business.  Setting  aside  $2,000,000  annually  to  provide 
for  interest  and  sinking  fund  will  not  appear  as  large  in 
years  to  come,  and  will  leave  an  ever-increasing  amount 
for  maintenance  of  highways  and  expenditure  on  other 
roads. 


Sweet  Clover  Troubles. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  minimizing  the 
losses  and  sickness  in  live  stock  brought  about  by  feeding 
sweet  clover  as  hay  and  silage  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months  of  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  evidence  points  strongly  to 
the  fact  that  the  trouble  arose  chiefly  where  mouldy 
hay  or  silage  was  fed,  and  well  cured  product  brought 
about  no  unfavorable  results.  This  teaches  caution*, 
and  farmers  growing  sweet  clover  would  be  well  advised 
to  exercise  special  care  when  curing  it  as  hay  or  silage. 
"The  Farmer's  Advocate"  has  been  conducting  a 
thorough  and  painstaking  investigation,  a  report  of 
which  appeared  in  last  week's  issue.  Many  farmers 
where  trouble  occurred  were  visited  and  information 
gathered  from  veterinarians  and  Government  investi- 
gators, Federal  and  Provincial.  The  outstanding  facts, 
gathered  to  date,  indicate  that  in  all  cases  where  herds 
were  seriously  affected  with  this  peculiar  disease  and 
deaths  occurred,  mouldy  sweet  clover  hay  or  mouldy 
sweet  clover  silage  was  fed.  Owners  of  the  cattle  did 
not  always  realize,  perhaps,  that  the  feed  was  mouldy, 
but  in  many  such  cases  a  thorough  investigation  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  mould.  Young  animals  seem 
to  be  more  easily  and  more  seriously  affected.    It  is 
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also  established  that  the  first  step  in  treating  animal- 
suffering  from  this  peculiar  disease  is  to  take  them  of! 
feed,  depriving  them  especially  of  sweet  clover  hay  or 
silage. 

We  can  see  no  reason  for  alarm  regarding  the  danger 
in  future  use  of  sweet  clover.  Fatalities  and  sickness 
this  past  spring  have  taught  one  lesson,  and  that  is 
that  farmers  must  be  careful  in  curing  the  crop,  more 
careful,  perhaps,  than  with  red  clover  or  alfalfa.  Sweet 
clover  should  be  put  into  the  silo  while  still  fresh  and 
full  of  moisture.  In  this  condition  it  packs  well,  and 
while  there  may  be  seepage  from  the  bottom  of  the  silo 
that  is  not  to  be  considered  as  consequential.  Bes1 
results  in  siloing  are  apparently  obtained  when  the  crop 
is  just  shooting  into  bloom.  When  cut  it  should  be  run 
at  once  through  the  cutting  box,  blown  into  the  silo 
and  thoroughly  tramped.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
mouldy  silage,  corn  as  well  as  sweet  clover,  produced 
each  year  on  account  of  the  crops  being  too  dry  when 
ensiled. 

In  regard  to  hay  the  problem  is  a  little  more  com- 
plicated. Sweet  clover  hay  has  been  found  this  spring 
to  contain  mould  within  the  stalks  and  yet  show  no 
outward  manifestations  of  the  defect.  This  only 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  proper  curing  and  sugge-r- 
that  sweet  clover  be  at  once  ensiled  if  the  weather  is 
unsuitable  for  hay-making  when  the  crop  is  reach  to 
harvest. 

Sweet  clover  pasture  has  been  known  to  cause 
taints  and  odors  in  milk,  but  this  difficulty  can  be 
overcome  by  proper  care  of  the  milk  when  drawn 
This  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Dairy  Department  b'l 
last  week's  issue,  and  all  we  need  to  do  here  is  to  caul  on 
dairymen  against  carelessness,  and  advise  the  speed  \ 
removal  of  the  milk  from  the  stable  and  early  cooling. 
A  great  many  of  the  farm  crops  now  being  fed  with 
impunity  have  passed  through  just  such  trials  as  sweel 
clover  is  undergoing  at  present.  Sweet  clover  is  a 
comparatively  new  crop  and  farmers  will  be  obliged 
to  adapt  their  methods  to  its  peculiarities  as  they  have 
with  corn  silage,  roots  and  other  farm  crops  that  have 
established  themselves. 


Care  of  Milk  on  the  Farm. 

Dairymen  often  complain  that  factories,  milk 
distributers  and  consumers  are  not  willing  to  pay  for 
the  quality  they  demand  in  milk,  and  that  it  is  unprofit- 
able to  care  for  milk  in  an  up-to-date  manner.  This  is 
fallacious  reasoning.  One  trouble  with  our  dairy 
industry,  particularly  in  Eastern  Canada,  is  that  pro- 
ducers do  not  take  sufficient  care  of  their  milk  and 
deliver  it  in  the  proper  form  so  our  milk  products  can 
compete  as  successfully  as  they  should  with  those  made 
elsewhere.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  dairymen  in  Canada 
are  particularly  free  from  restrictions,  as  compared 
with  producers  in  other  countries.  In  Denmark  dairy- 
men are  told  just  what  they  may  feed  their  cattle  and 
in  what  quantity.  During  certain  months  producers 
for  the  city  trade  are  allowed  to  milk  their  cows  in  the 
stables,  and  during  other  periods  of  the  year  inside 
milking  is  prohibited.  It  is  significant  that  where 
co-operation  among  dairymen  attains  to  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  the  organized  fanners  themselves  rai-e 
their  own  standards  on  the  advice  of  their  managers 
and  employees.  It  is  found  to  be  profitable  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  their  product,  for  better  quality  increases 
consumption,  strengthens  the  market  and  enhances 
profits. 

Elaborate  and  expensive  equipment  is  not  the  prime 
essential  in  the  production  of  clean,  sweet  milk.  A 
low  acid  and  bacteria  content  can  be  obtained  by 
milking  under  clean  environments,  and  cooling  the  milk 
at  once  to  a  low  temperature.  Acidity  and  bacteria 
increase  most  rapidly  while  the  milk  is  warm,  and 
that  is  when  taints  and  odors  are  most  easily  absorbed. 
When  milking  is  done  in  the  stable  there  should  be  no 
sour  feed  or  picked-over  feed  lying  about,  and  the  air 
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should  be  free  from  dust.  In  any  case,  the  milk  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  the  milkhouse  or  dairy  and  there 
cooled  to  the  lowest  temperature  possible  with  the 
aid  of  ice  or  running  water.  The  milkhouse  should  be 
kept  clean  and  the  air  sweet,  and  milk  or  cream  should 
not  be  kept  on  the  premises  longer  than  possible.  In 
times  like  these,  when  eight  or  ten  different  countries 
are  striving  for  supremacy  on  the  markets  of  the  world, 
Canadian  producers  should  spare  no  efforts  to  deliver 
milk  of  the  finest  quality,  and  then  see  to  it  that  their 
raw  material  is  manufactured  into  product  of  the  choicest 
kind.  We  must  maintain  the  reputation  of  Canadian 
cheese  and  butter.  It  is  the  producers'  business  to  see 
that  quality  is  maintained,  and  the  first  step  in  the 
marketing  of  choice  product  is  the  production  and 
delivery  of  pure,  clean  milk. 


The  Old  Time  Barn-Raising. 

By  Sandy  Fraser. 

I  was  invited  tae  a  barn-raising  the  ither  day.  It 
wasna  one  o'  the  auld-fashioned  kind,  exactly,  but  it  was 
near  enough  tae  it  to  remind  me  o'  my  younger  days 
when  I  thought  mair  o'  the  chance  tae  gang  to  a  barn- 
raising  than  to  a  picnic;  or  a  wedding,  for  the  matter  o' 
that.  The  excitement  o'  the  thing,  frae  the  time  the 
first  "bent"  was  raised  until  the  last  rafter  was  in  place 
made  sic  an  impression  on  me  during  my  first  experience 
that  I  never  quite  got  over  it,  I'm  thinkin.'  Gin  I  had 
had  heid  enough  I  hae  no  doot  but  that  I  would  hae  left 
the  auld  farm  and  taken  up  the  profession  o'  barn- 
framer  and  builder.  But  it  always  seemed  sae  muckle 
like  a  miracle,  the  way  those  posts  and  beams  and  plates 
and  "girts"  fitted  taegether,  that  it  kind  o'  discouraged 
me  oot  o'  the  attempt  tae  learn  the  trade.  I  got  afraid 
that  the  strain  o'  carryin'  sae  muckle  on  my  mind  at 
once  might  be  mair  than  my  brain  would  stand,  sae 
I  finally  gave  up  the  idea. 

But  I  never  missed  a  chance,  ye  may  be  sure,  to  be 
on  hand  whenever  there  was  a  barn  gaein'  up  in  the 
neiborhood  and  the  higher  it  was  the  better  I  was  pleased. 
I  never  stayed  on  the  groond  a  minute  langer  than  I 
could  help.  As  soon  as  the  second  "bent"  was  raised  I 
would  be  up  the  post,  gettin'  the  "girt"  into  its  place 
and  drivin'  in  the  pins  as  though  my  life  depended  on 
it.  The  idea  was,  generally,  tae  beat  the  chap  that  was 
at  the  same  job  on  the  opposite  side  o'  the  barn.  There 
was  always  as  muckle  striving  at  one  of  these  raisings  as 
the  circumstances  would  permit.  Gettin'  the  main 
plateson  and  then  the  purline  plates  up,  was  where  this 
sort  o'  thing  would  come  in.  And,  sometimes,  wi'  the 
rafters  as  weel.  The  side  first  through  would  be  at  the 
hrst  table  at  supper. 


One  reason  that  I  liked  tae  be  on  the  top  o'  the  barn, 
instead  o'  standin'  aroond  doon  below,  was  that  I  im- 
agined I  was  safer  up  there.  I'd  never  seen  onybody 
fall  off  a  barn  but  I'd  seen  plenty  who  were  hurt  by 
something  falling  on  them.  Gin  ye  are  high  enough  up 
that's  one  thing  that  can't  happen  ye,  whatever.  The 
first  raising  I  ever  was  at  I  mind  o'  seeing  a  log-chain 
drop  about  thirty  feet,  frae  the  top  o'  a  mast  they  had 
rigged  up,  and  land  on  a  man's  shoulder.  That  was  the 
last  o'  him  aroond  the  building  for  that  day.  I  can 
mind  the  look  on  his  face  yet,  as  he  went  and  lay  doon 
on  the  grass  at  the  end  o'  the  barn. 

Anither  time  some  o'  the  boys  were  drawing  up  sticks 
o'  timber  by  means  o'  a  rope  rin  through  a  pulley  and 
a  team  o'  horses.  Once  they  sent  up  two  sticks  tae- 
gether and  just  as  the  load  got  tae  the  top  the  rope  let  go. 
The  half-hitch  hadna  been  rightly  made,  some  way,  and 
doon  the  whole  thing  came.  Two  o'  the  chaps  happened 
tae  be  standin'  right  underneath.  Anither  fellow,  who 
was  watching  the  rope,  let  a  yell  at  them  and  not  a 
quarter  o'  a  second  too  soon.  It  was  the  nearest  call 
tae  sudden  death  that  I  ever  saw  at  a  barn-raising,  or 
onywhere  else.  They  got  frae  under,  but  naebody 
was  vera  sure  o'  it  until  the  dust  had  settled  doon  a 
bit.  It  was  things  like  that  that  made  me  "hunt  the 
high  spots,"  as  they  say,  whenever  I  was  called  on  tae 
help  the  neibors  oot  in  their  barn-building.  Gin  I  was 
near  enough  the  top  I  always  felt  fairly  sure  that  nae- 
thing  could  fall  on  me  unless  it  were  a  meteor,  and  I 
was  willin'  tae  tak  a  chance  on  that. 

Later  on,  hoover,  I  had  reason  tae  change  my  mind, 
or,  at  least,  tae  modify  my  opeenions  tae  a  certain  extent. 
A  crowd  o'  us  were  at  a  "raising"  where  the  timber  was 
unco'  heavy  and  some  o'  it  no'  vera  sound,  either.  Things 
had  been  gaein'  kind  o'  badly  all  day,  and  by  the  time 
we  cam'  tae  puttin'  up  the  purline  plates,  everybody  was 
gettin'  mair  or  less  rattled.  Not  mair  than  half  o'  the 
bunch  would  volunteer  tae  gang  up  on  top  when  the 
time  cam'  for  raising  the  plates.  The  plates  were  o' 
green  ash  and  aboot  eight  inches  square  and  those  o'  us 
wha  had  to  dae  the  lifting  had  naething  tae  stand  on 
but  a  single  plank,  aboot  ten  inches  wide.  Hooever, 
we  went  at  it  when  oor  foreman  gave  the  word.  We  had 
tae  lift  it  wi'  oor  hands  for  the  first  piece  and  then 
use  the  pike-poles.  But  for  some  reason  or  ither,  when 
we  got  the  poles  tae  it  and  had  it  aboot  half  way  up, 
we  couldna  get  it  ony  further.  We  couldna  let  it  back 
wi'oot  droppin'  it  on  oor  heids  and  there  we  were.  It 


Expanding  Buds  of  the  Hickory. 

was  as  much  as  twenty-five  feet  o'  a  drop  intae  the  base- 
ment but  I'm  thinking  that  ilka  one  o'  us  had  his  place 
picked  oot  where  he  was  gaein'  tae  land.  It  was  better 
tae  jump  for  it  than  tae  tak'  chances  wi'  that  eight- 
inch  timber  comin'  on  top  o'  ye. 

Juist  then  the  strain  got  tae  be  too  much  for  one  o'  the 
chaps,  wha  was  o'  a  kind  o'  a  nervous  temperament  ony- 
way,  and  he  began  tae  yell:  "Let  go,  men.  It's  coming 
back."  For  a  couple  o'  seconds  the  thing  hung  in  the 
balance.  Then  ye  could  feel  that  whole  purline  plate, 
the  length  o'  the  barn,  begin  tae  sag.  I  was  juist  begin- 
nin'  tae  wish  that  I  had  said  good-bye  tae  the  wife  when 
I  started  off  that  morning  and  wonderin'  wha  would  help 
her  wi'  the  milkin'  o'  the  coos,  when  I  heard  some  one 
yell:  "Gin  ye  let  that  plate  back  there's  dead  men  here 
the  day!"  It  was  the  head  carpenter  and  he  was  comin' 
up  the  ladder,  that  was  to  the  side  o'  the  barn,  as  fast 
as  his  twa  hands  and  feet  could  bring  him. 

Wi'  one  jump  he  was  over  on  the  plank  beside  us, 
wi'  a  pike-pole  up  against  that  plate.  "Go  to  it,  boys," 
he  yells;  "She's  got  to  go  up." 

And  whether  it  was  his  weight  or  his  words  I  canna 
tell,  but  up  she  went,  sure  enough,  and  gin  ye  ever  heard 
a  sigh  o'  relief  frae  a  bunch  o'  men  it  was  there  and  then. 
I  think  we  all  felt,  mair  or  less,  like  the  chap  wha  has 
been  standing  on  a  scaffold,  wi'  a  rope  aroond  his  neck, 
an  has  a  pardon  handed  tae  him.  Onway,  we  all  went 
doon  tae  feel  what  like  it  was  tae  hae  the  solid  groond 
under  oor  feet  once  mair. 

The  job  was  called  off  until  the  next  day,  when  the 
majority  o'  us  went  back  and  finished  it  up,  but  there 
was  na  word  o'  striving  or  onythihg  like  that.  We  had 
been  cooled  doon  for  the  time  being,  whatever. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  spite  o'  all  the  risks  that 
have  tae  be  run,  the  auld-fashioned  barn-raising  was  a 
great  institution.  It's  too  bad  it's  gaein  oot  o'  fashion, 
what  wi'  the  plank-frame  and  the  all-steel  barns  that  are 
takin'  its  place  in  this  "age  of  progress." 

Of  coorse  we  couldna  expect  tae  see  an  auld-time 
barn-raising  in  all  its  glory  in  these  days  o'  strict  Pro- 
hibeetion,  but  while  I  hear  o'  one  within  ten  miles  o' 
me  I'll  be  hoping  for  an  invitation  tae  it,  juist  the  same. 
I  suppose  the  time  is  coming  when  I'll  no'  be  able 


tae  walk  the  length  o'  a  barn  on  the  edge  o'  the  purline 
plate  and  dae  ither  smart  tricks  o'  that  kind.  But, 
gin  the  warst  comes,  I  can  still  stand  doon  on  the  groond, 
wi  a  string  tied  tae  a  piece  o'  lead  in  my  hand,  and  tell 
the  younger  boys  when  they've  got  the  rafter  plumb. 


Nature's  Diary. 

By  A.  Brooker  Klugh,  M.A. 
The  Expanding  Buds. 

There  are  many  phenomena  associated  with  springi 
u  u°ne  *s  more  characteristic  than  the  expanding  of 
the  buds.  On  the  trees,  shrubs  and  herbs  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  buds  gives  rise  to  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  the  work  of  the  plants  in  storing  up  food  material, 
and  in  laying  down  the  embryonic  structures  enclosed 
in  the  buds,  io  the  by-gone  year  is  made  manifest  in 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  present  season. 

During  the  season  of  its  activity  the  perennial  plant 
from  embryo  branches,  twigs,  and  leaves  and  'packs 
them  away  beneath  close-fitting  scales.  A  winter  bud 
is  thus  a  resting,  covered  growing-point,  and  the  dormant 
bud  is  the  shortened  axis  of  the  stem,  bearing  miniature 
leaves  or  flowers,  or  both,  and  protected  by  a  covering. 
The  bud  is  protected  by  firm  scales,  which  are  really  only 
modified  leaves.  Often  the  buds  are  further  protected 
by  a  varnish  on  the  outside,  as  seen  very  clearly  in  the 
Horse  Chestnut,  Balsam,  Poplar  and  Hickory,  and  most 
winter  buds  are  more  or  less  hairy.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, bud  coverings  are  most  prominent  in  cold  and 
dry  climates. 

Buds  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in  the 
acute  angle  which  the  leaf  makes  with  the  stem.  When 
the  leaf  is  growing  in  the  summer,  a  bud  is  forming 
above  it.  When  the  leaf  falls  the  bud  remains,  and  a 
scar  marks  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  leaf. 
Sometimes  two  or  more  buds  are  borne  in  one  axil, 
the  extra  ones  being  termed  accessory  buds,  and  these 
may  be  seen  in  the  Walnut,  Butternut,  Red  Maple  and 
Locust.  The  shoots  of  many  plants  bear  a  bud  at  the 
tip,  which  is  known  as  the  terminal  bud.  This  bud, 
when  it  develops,  continues  the  growth  of  the  axia 
in  a  direct  line.  Very  often  three  or  more  buds  are 
clustered  at  the  tip  of  the  branch,  only  one  of  them, 
however,  is  strictly  terminal. 

All  winter  buds  give  rise  to  branches  and  not  to 
leaves  alone.  Sometimes  the  axis,  or  branch,  remains 
very  short,  so  short  that  it  is  hardly  noticeable;  some- 
times it  grows  several  feet  long. 

When  the  bud  swells  the  scales  are  pushed  apart 
and  the  little  axis  elongates  and  pushes  out.  In  most 
plants  the  outside  scales  fall  very  soon,  leaving  a  little 
ring  of  scars,  such  being  the  case  with  the  Apple,  Plum 
and  Willow.  In  other  plants  all  the  scales  grow  for  a 
time,  as  in  the  Pear.  In  other  species  the  inner  bud- 
scales  become  green  and  almost  leaf-like,  this  being  the 
case  in  the  Hickory  and  Maple. 

Some  buds,  known  as  leaf-buds,  produce  stems  and 
leaves  only,  others,  flower-buds  or  fruit-buds,  produce 
flowers  only,  as  is  the  case  with  buds  of  many  early- 
flowering  plants,  while  some  buds,  termed  mixed  buds, 
give  rise  to  both  leaves  and  flowers.  The  latter  are 
found  in  the  Apple,  Pear  and  many  of  the  later  spring- 
flowering  plants. 

Flower-buds  are  usually  thicker  than  leaf-buds, 
and  they  are  borne  in  different  positions  in  different 
plants.  In  some  plants,  as  in  the  Apple  and  Pear, 
they  are  on  the  ends  of  short  branches  or  spurs,  in 
others,  as  the  Red  Maple,  they  are  along  the  side  of  last 
year's  growth. 

The  shape,  size  and  color  of  the  winter  buds  of  dif- 
ferent trees  and  shrubs  vary  greatly,  so  much  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  identify  the  various  species  in  winter 
by  a  study  of  the  twigs  and  buds. 

The  different  species  of  trees  and  bushes  show 
considerable  variation  in  the  time  of  expansion  of  the 
buds,  some  requiring  higher  temperatures  before  the 
leaves  begin  to  unfold  than  others.  They  also  vary 
in  the  precedence  of  the  opening  of  the  leaf  and  flower 
buds.  Thus  in  the  Soft  Maple  the  flower-buds  open 
very  early,  about  the  time  the  last  of  the  snow  is  melting, 
and  the  leaves  begin  to  appear  later,  while  in  the  Sugar 
Maple  the  flower-buds  open  after  the  leaves  are  fairly 
well  expanded. 

The  rate  of  expansion  of  the  leaves  naturally  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  weather.  When  a  cold  April 
is  followed  by  a  period  of  warm  weather  in  early  May 
the  rate  of  expansion  is  remarkably  rapid,  and  a  very 
noticeable  difference  is  to  be  observed  in  the  condition 
of  the  foliage  from  day  to  day,  whereas  when  the  spring 
is  characterized  -by  a  slow  but  steady  rise  in  temperature 
the  expansion  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  only  noticeable 
by  close  observation. 


As  horses  are  worked  down  in  flesh  it  frequently 
becomes  necessary  to  adjust  the  collar  or  use  pads  to 
prevent  sore  shoulders.  Adjust  the  ham2s  so  the  draft 
will  come  on  the  proper  part  of  the  shoulder,  and  keep 
the  collars  and  pads  clean.  The  teamster,  more  often 
than  the  horse,  is  responsible  for  sore  shoulders. 


One  essential  difference  between  a  Wheat  Board 
with  compulsory  powers  and  a  voluntary  pool  is  that 
the  compulsory  Board  made  good,  while  the  advantages 
of  a  voluntary  pool  are  problematical.  Any  kind  of  a 
Board  without  James  Stewart  as  chairman  would  not 
answer  the  purpose  this  year. 
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Finding  Out  the  Facts  About  Farming. 


THERE  is  no  farm  in  Ontario,  or  Canada,  to  our 
knowledge,  that  is  subjected  to  such  a  cruel  and 
inexorable  cross  examination  each  year  as  is  the 
farm  of  L.  H.  Newman,  in  the  Township  of  Montague, 
Lanark  County,  Ontario.    Incidentally,  Mr.  Newman 
is  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers'  Association, 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  interesting  disclosures 
he  has  made  regarding  the  financial  side  of  farming. 
Inasmuch  as  the  farm  in  question  is  essentially  a  dairy 
farm  similar  to  thousands  of  others  throughout  Eastern 
Ontario,  the  results  of  cultural  methods  practiced  on 
if  and  the  findings  of  accurate  bookkeeping  covering 
every  phase  of  the  work  are  of  general  interest.  Mr. 
Newman's  farm  deserves    special    mention    for  two 
reasons.    In  the  first  place  the  proprietor  keeps  an 
accurate  and  detailed  account  of  costs,  expenditures, 
returns,  etc.,  so  at  the  end  of  the  season  he  knows  what 
it  costs  him  to  produce  his  silage,  roots,  potatoes,  grain, 
hay  or  anything  else  grown  on  the  farm.'  He  also 
knows  what  it  costs  him  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs,  a 
gallon  of  cream,  or  a  market  hog.    Every  hour  of  labor, 
man  or  horse,  is  charged  to  the  crop  where  it  was  ex- 
pended, and  dairy,  piggery,  hennery  and  horse  stable 
are  billed,  so  to  speak,  for  feed  and  labor.    All  these 
unusual  statistics  are  of  interest  to  those  who  perform 
like  work,  but  have  never  counted  the  cost  thereof; 
nevertheless  these  records  would  be  little  more  than 
entertaining  if  they  did  not  suggest  and  determine 
policy  and  methods.    They  do  influence  the  cropping 
astern  and  the  entire  management  of  the  farm,  so  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  comment  on  the  cultural 
methods  in  vogue  when  reproducing  some  of  the  figures 
relating  to  the  farming  operations. 

Farm  Policy. 
While  mixed  farming  is  practiced  to  some  extent 
.  Mr.  Newman,  dairying  is  the  most  important  feature, 
so  one  can  say  it  is  essentially  a  dairy  farm  with  sub- 
biliary  branches.  The  property  is  100  acres  in  extent, 
but  another  farm  of  150  acres,  three-quarters  of  which 
is  woods,  is  rented  chiefly  as  pasture.  The  growing 
stock,  dry  cows  and  horses  when  not  in  use  are  kept 
on  the  rented  pasture  land  in  summer.  About  15 
milking  Holstein  cows  and  as  many  more  growing  and 
dry  stock  were  maintained  last  winter.  These  with 
four  brood  sows  and  five  horses,  along  with  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hens 
represent  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  live  stock. 
The  aim  is  to  build  the 
herd  up  to  twenty  milkers 
from  the  present  foun- 
dation. As  a  rule,  sweet 
cream  is  marketed  during 
the  summer,  and  whole 
milk  in  the  winter.  About 
thirty  market  hogs  are 
sold  each  year,  these  being 
produced  during  the  sum- 
mer when  skim-milk  is 
available.  Latterly  young 
registered  pigs  (York- 
shires) are  sold  at  wean- 
ing. The  sows  are  main- 
tained largely  on  sweet 

clover  pasture  in  summer, 

while  roots  constitute  a 

large  part  of  their  winter 

rations   when  available. 

The    cropping  system 

adheres  pretty  closely  to  a 

three-year  rotation.  A 

cash  crop  each  year  is  an 

established  rule;  this  crop 

may  be  either  potatoes, 

seed  peas,  or  seed  wheat. 

Nearly  ten  per  cent,  of 

the  spring  planted  crop  is 

of  such  a  nature  that  it 

can   be   converted  into 

cash.  The  above  infor- 
mation will  give  readers 

a  fair  conception  of  the 

kind  of  farming  practiced 

by    Mr.    Newman  and 

what  his  farm  accounting 

books  must  provide  for 

in  the  way  of  diversifi- 
cation.   A  more  detailed 

explanation  of  rotations 

and  farming  methods  will 

l>e  given  later. 

How  Records  are  Kept. 
The  accuracy  and 

value  of  the  cost  account- 
ing  conducted   by  Mr. 

Newman  depend  first 

upon  the  daily  or  weekly 

report's  which  show  where 

labor  has  been  expended, 

on  fields  or  crops  and  in 

connection    with  the 

various   branches  of  the 

farm.    A  small  book  is 


kept  for  daily  records,  and  the  data  is  transferred  to 
the  permanent  account  book.  For  the  field  work  a 
small  chart  is  used  for  each  crop,  and  on  which  all  the 
details  regarding  hours  of  labor,  seed  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  are  inscribed.  In  the  autumn  this  same 
chart  bears  a  record  of  the  yield  and  value  of  total 
crop,  from  which  is  computed  the  total  cost  of  labor, 
total  expenses  in  connection  with  the  crop,  cost  per 
unit  (ton  or  bushel)  and  net  profit  per  acre.  These 
charts  are  valuable  and  intensely  interesting.  They 
not  only  show  what  it  costs  to  produce  the  various 
crops,  but  they  expose  bad  practices,  suggest  more 
efficient  methods  of  production,  and  by  comparing  the 
charts  of  several  succeeding  years  the  owner  is  able  to 
direct  operations  along  most  profitable  lines. 

Other  charts  are  kept  concerning  the  dairy,  piggery, 
henhouse  and  horse  stable,  and  on  these  record  is  kept 
of  the  feed  utilized.  The  "general  produce  department," 
so  to  speak,  sells  to  the  departments  mentioned,  and 
these  in  turn  sell  to  the  home  or  public. 

The  farm  year  ends  on  the  last  day  of  February  each 
year.  This  is  aensidered  a  convenient  season  for  taking 
the  inventory,  because  feed  and  seed  requirements 
can  be  ascertained  so  purchases  can  be  made  in  bulk 
and  money  saved. 

What  the  Records  Reveal. 

On  the  average  farm  horses  are  a  necessary  evil; 
they  are  indispensible,  yet  they  cost  the  farm  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  for  maintenance,  labor  and 
incidentals.  The  five  horses  on  this  farm  meant  a 
total  expense  of  $795.72  for  the  year  ending  February, 
1921.  The  feed  bill  alone  was  $698.56,  and  labor  $90. 
The  remainder  went  for  shoeing,  veterinary  bills, 
medicine,  etc.  The  actual  cost  per  horse  hour  was 
twenty  cents;  that  is,  considering  the  total  cost  of 
maintenance  and  the  number  of  hours  worked,  each 
hour  of  labor  per  horse  cost  twenty  cents.  The  total 
cost  for  the  year  ending  February  last  was  $673.23, 
and  each  horse  hour  cost  20  cents. 

The  total  labor  bill  for  the  year  ending  February, 
1921,  was  $2,379.71.  Of  this  amount  $1,161.08  repre- 
sents man  labor  in  the  field  and  $585.19  represents 
horse  labor  in  the  field,  making  a  total  cost  for  field 
labor  of  $1,746.27.  Labor  expended  on  permanent 
improvements  -  amounted  to  $48.40.    The  remainder 


of  the  labor  was  divided  approximately  as  follows: 
On  dairy,  $350;  on  poultry,  $65;  on  horses,  $90;  on 
swine,  $35;  general  labor  around  the  farm,  $35.63; 
garden  and  orchard,  $14.41. 

The  total  cost  of  labor  for  the  year  ending  February, 
1922,  was  $1,784.15.  This  was  divided  as  follows: 
Man  labor  in  the  fields,  $685.74;  horse  labor  in  the 
fields,  $552.50,  making  a  total  of  $1,238.24  expended  on 
field  work.  The  remaining  labor  costs  were  divided 
thus:  Poultry  department,  $54.75;  dairy,  $279.30; 
horses,  $77.70;  swine,  $31.20;  on  capital  improvements, 
$72.20;  general  labor  (odds  and  ends),  $30.76. 

Repairs  tjo  machinery,  vehicles  and  tools  cost  ap- 
proximately $30.  One  effect  of  the  inventory  is  to 
encourage  the  better  care  of  implements  in  order  to 
make  depreciation  as  small  as  possible  and  keep  the 
repair  bill  down  to  the  minimum.  Mr.  Newman  has 
found  that  the  bookkeeping  carried  on  has  a  psychological 
effect,  the  value  of  which  cannot  accurately  b*e  estimated. 
It  encourages  one  to  do  better  each  succeeding  year 
and  endeavor  to  surpass  previous  records. 

One  interesting  revelation  of  the  accounts  was  the 
cost  of  producing  staple  farm  crops  in  1921.  It  will 
be  evident  to  all  that  one  season's  records  would  not 
be  conclusive,  especially  when  taken  in  a  year  when 
the  district  suffered  from  one  of  the  severest  droughts 
in  the  history  of  Eastern  Ontario.  A  representative  of 
"The  Farmer's  Advocate"  was  on  this  farm  during  the 
drought  period.  In  many  of  the  surrounding  counties 
we  observed  farmers  cutting  their  grain  with  a  mower, 
and  in  many  cases  they  were  not  even  getting  their  seed 
back.  These  production  costs  are  illuminating  never- 
theless, for  they  show  what  it  actually  cost  to  produce 
grain  under  adverse  conditions,  and  they  furthermore 
emphasize  the  reliability  of  corn  and  clover. 

Cost  of  Farm  Crops  1921. 

Corn  silage  $  2.74 

Sweet-clover  hay   5.46 

Red  clover  hay   H-64 

Timothy  hay   5.65 

Pea  and  oat  hay   24.35 

Barley   2.00 

Oats  and  barley  (grain)  76 

Buckwheat   i-84 


The  Character  and  Cost  of  Feed  in  Yearly  Periods. 


Feed 


Salt. 


Silage. 


Timothy  hay. 


Sweet  clover  and  peas 
and  oat  hay  


Alfalfa. 


Straw  (oat  and  barley) 


Red  clover. 


Fall  rye  straw. 


Straw  (buckwheat). 


Roots. 


Ground  screenings 


Bran 


Gluten. 


Corn  (whole  or  g'rd). 


Oil  cake. 


Year  ending  February,  1921. 


Dairy 


$  8.34 


634.00 


176.00 


25.00 


63.00 


280.00 


25.00 


8.00 


300.00 


395.37 


103.26 


126.77 


11.88 


Oats 


Oats  and  barley 


Brewers'  grains 


Cotton  seed 


Buckwheat  (grain). 


Shorts  and  middlings. 


Miscellaneous  feeds. 


Totals. 


84.99 


32.00 


117.75 


119.05 


27.25 


3.70 


$2541.36 


Poultry 


6.60 


24.72 


7.61 


4.14 


67.52 


13.64 


65.52 


20.00 


8.02 


54.30 


$272.07 


Horses 


$  3.00 


170.00 


65.00 


25.00 


119.14 


15.65 


2.20 


13.07 


156.52 


128.78 


$698.36 


Pigs 


2.00 


3.00 


225.36 


2.75 


75.51 


76  65 


18.74 


$404.01 


Year  ending  February,  1922. 


Dairy 


$  5.25 


539.29 


447 . 00 


140.00 


100.00 


158.40 


100.00 


65.71 


156.94 


32.94 


153.00 


153.40 


11.61 


31.43 


16.54 


45.16 


$2156.67 


Poultry 


Horses 


Pigs 


$  1.25 


191.00 


10.00 


1.00 


12.00 


1.00 


12.00 


3.56 


15.48 


56.39 


62.67 


15.05 


71.76 


3.50 


93.95 


$335.36 


per  ton 
per  ton 
per  ton 
per  ton 
per  ton 
per  bushel 
per  bushel 
per  bushel 

RwtZ'.'^ZZZZZZ~.  14  7/10  per  bushel 

The  above  costs  include 
everything  except  rent  of 
land.  The  cost  of  a  ton 
of  silage  was  the  lowest 
in  the  history  of  the  farm. 
The  barley  was  almost  a 
failure,  due  to  the 
drought,  and  so  was  the 
hay  crop  from  peas  and 
oats  and  for  the  same 
reason.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  corn 
and  sweet  clover  were 
produced  economically, 
but  the  red  clover  made 
a  poor  showing  as  com- 
pared with  sweet  clover. 

The  accompanying 
table  shows  the  value  of 
feed  and  concentrates  con- 
sumed in  the  various  farm 
departments  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  table 
deserves  more  than  casual 
study,  for  it  indicates 
how  feed  is  disposed  of  on 
the  average  farm,  what  it 
actually  costs  to  supply 
the  various  departments 
with  proper  rations  and 
strikingly  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  high  pro- 
duction to  balance  costs. 

Home-grown  feeds  are 
charged  against  the  cat- 
tle, horses,  hogs  and 
chickens  at  the  existing 
market  price,  rather  than 
on  a  basis  of  production 
costs;  this  is  considered  as 
only  fair  to  the  "general 
produce  department." 
The  lower  cost  of  feed  in 
the  dairy  department  for 
the  year  ending  February, 
1922,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year  is  partly 
due  to  the  lower  cost  of 
feed  purchased  and  pro- 
duced, and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  six  fewer  cattle 
were  kept.  There  were  50 
more  hens  wintered  in 
1921-22  than  during 
1920-21,  and  the  poultry 
department,  therefore, 
shows  a  higher  feed  bill. 
(Continued  on  page  672) 


13.35 


20.79 


3.00 


235.81 


53.13 


$540.33 


2.90 


4.60 


5.16 


76.93 


9.00 


56.60 


14.15 


5. 16 


134. 19 


$392.69 
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THE  HORSE. 


The  Team  Needs  Attention. 

The  first  few  days  of  seeding  are  a  trying  time  for  the 
teams.  Many  of  the  horses  have  been  idle  all  winter 
and  are  not  in  condition  to  be  put  to  heavy  work  and 
kept  at  it  day  after  day.  Yet,  this  is  done  and  the 
result  of  putting  unseasoned  shoulders  into  the  collar 
continuously  results  in  galling  and  sores.  Then,  too, 
some  teamsters  are  not  particular  about  having  collars 
fit  snugly,  the  hames  buckled  tight,  the  mane  hair  kept 
from  under  the  collar,  the  collar  cleaned  and  the  shoulders 
bathed  every  night  with  salt  and  water.  Their  actions  . 
tell  as  plainly  as  words  that  they  care  little  for  the  com- 
fort of  their  teams,  but  a  good  deal  about  getting  away 
from  the  stable  as  early  as  possible  at  night.  Any  farmer 
who  has  a  boy  or  hired  man  who  takes  sufficierrtinterest 
in  his  teams  to  look  after  their  shoulders,  hames,  feed, 
etc.,  should  receive  every  encouragement.  They  are 
not  so  numerous  as  they  were  a  score  or  more  of  years  ago. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  teamsters.  Some  fret 
their  horses  by  continually  jerking  on  the  lines,  yelling, 
etc.  This  makes  the  work  harder  on  them,  and  they 
perspire  more  freely.  Every  teamster  should  endeavor 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  horses. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  dampen  the  hay  at  this  time  of 
year  and  feed  lightly  morning  and  noon,  but  give  a 
good  feed  at  night.  The  grain  ration  must  be  governed 
by  the  strenuousness  of  the  work.  This  spring,  oats  are 
light,  but  corn  is  not  expensive  and  nearly  a  third  of  the 
ration  of  the  hard-working  horse  can  be  of  corn.  Bran 
is  always  an  acceptable  feed. 

Thorough  grooming  counts  for  a  great  deal.  Feed 
alone,  without  the  curry  comb  and  brush,  will  not  keep 
horses  in  condition.  The  perspiration,  dust,  etc.,  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  from  the  skin.  Horses,  no  doubt, 
appreciate,  in  their  way,  being  properly  groomed,-  fed 
and  tended  to.  If  a  satisfactory  day's  work  is  expected 
from  the  team,  the  driver  must  do  his  part. 


Sore  Shoulders. 

The  present  seeding  has  been  particularly  good  for 
horses  owing  to  the  cool  weather,  but  on  many  farms 
the  horses  have  raw  surfaces  on  their  shoulders  due  to 
ill-fitting  collars,  poorly  adjusted  hames,  tender  shoulders 
and  probably  lack  of  attention  generally  on  the  part  of 
the  teamster.  Bathing  with  salt  and  water  every  even- 
ing is  splendid  practice;  it  not  only  cleans  the  shoulders, 
but  tends  to  toughen  them.  The  following  mixture  has 
been  used  with  marked  success  on  Weldwood  Farm 
in  the  treatment  of  sore  shoulders.  Using  a  quart  jar, 
fill  it  half  full  of  water  and  dissolve  all  the  sugar  of  lead 
in  it  that  will  dissolve;  in  fact,  no  harm  is  done  if  a  few 
crystals  remain  undissolved.  Then  fill  the  jar  with 
pure  olive  oil  and  shake  well, 
consistency.  After  washing 
material  to  the  raw  surfaces, 
and  healing  properties. 


It  will  then  be  of  a  creamy 
the  shoulders  apply  this 
It  has  splendid  cleansing 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Uniformity  in  Bacon  Supplies. 

By  J.  B.  Spencer. 

There  are  many  factors  that  enter  into  a  successful 
trade  in  Wiltshire  sides  for  the  British  market.  The 
more  one  studies  the  Danish  system  the  more  he  will 
be  convinced  that  every  requirement  for  success  is  looked 
atter.  Uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the  product  as  well 
as  in  supply  from  month  to  month,  are  prominent  in  these 
requirements.  A  Danish  authority,  recently  addressing 
a  Canadian  audience,  remarked  that  an  examination 
ot  Danish  and  Canadian  sides  as  they  were  displayed 
in  England,  showed  that  practically  every  Danish 
side  met  the  requirements  of  the  market,  while  an  equal 
number  of  Canadian  sides  examined  showed  a  great 
variation,  a  comparatively  small  percentage  measuring 
up  to  the  standard. 

Canadian  packers  have  been  very  severely  criti- 
cized both  by  hog  raisers  and  in  some  cases  by  the 
press,  on  account  of  the  lowering  of  prices  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  Even  in  the  House  of  Commons 
debates,  these  ideas  are  expressed.  One  has  only  to 
examine  the  figures  representing  the  hog  industry  as  it  is 
carried  on  throughout  the  country  to  learn  that  hog 
raisers  are  not  entirely  free  from  blan  e  in  respect  to  this 
matter. 

.  To  get  regularity  of  supply  as  well  as  uniformity 
in  quality  it  is  necessary  to  pay  some  attention  to 
reguanty  in  breeding  with  respect  to  the  different  months 
ot  the  year.  Swine  raisers  in  their  breeding  operations 
are  apparently  paying  too  little  attention  to  this  matter, 
because  we  find  that  considerably  more  than  half  our 
nogs  are  born  in  the  spring  months.  Since  no  records 
are  kept  of  the  farrowing  dates  of  commercial  swine, 
a  study  has  been  made  of  breeding  practices  as  carried  out 
by  owners  of  pure-bred  herds.  Volume  31  of  the 
Canadian  Swine  Breeders  Record  that  for  the  year  1920, 
has  been  used  in  this  study.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  birth  dates  of  all 
ot  the  Tamworth  and  Hampshires  recorded  in  that 
volume,  as  well  as  the  first  hundred  animals  recorded 
in  Chester  Whites,  Yorkshires,  Berkshires,  Poland 
Chinas,  and  Duroc  Jerseys. 


Nov.-F 

Jb. 

Mar. -June 

July-Oct. 

Breed 

No. 

per  cent. 

No. 

per  cent. 

No. 

per  cent. 

No. 

Tamworth  

474 

11  1/2 

54 

A  1  lit 

63  1/4 

300 

25  1/3 

120 

Hampshire  

189 

5  1/3 

10 

63 

119 

31  1/2 

60 

Chester  White....-  

500 

10  175 

51 

63  3/5 

318 

26  1/5 

131 

Yorkshires   

500 

7  1/5 

36 

64 

Berkshires  

500 

4  3/5 

23 

76 

380 

19  2/5 

97 

Poland  China  

C  A  A 

5  4/5 

1 A 

71  1/5 

356 

23 

115 

Duroc  Jersey  

500 

1  4/5 

9 

75  3/5 

378 

22  3/5 

113 

Total  

3,163 

6.71 

213 

68.63 

2,171 

24.66 

1  780 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  3,163  animals  considered, 
6.71  were  born  in  the  four  months,  November  to  February, 
ten  times  that  number,  or  68  per  cent,  from  March  to 
June  inclusive,  and  a  little  less  than  25  per  cent,  for  the 
late  summer  and  early  fall  four-month  period.  This 
table  shows  the  practices  of  perhaps  the  most  expert  hog 
raisers  in  Canada,  and  while  it  may  not  accurately 
represent  the  practices  of  commercial  swine  raisers,  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  accurate  indication  of  the 
custom  with  regard  to  swine  breeding. 

Even  since  visiting  Denmark  as  a  member  of  the 
Swine  Commission  in  1909  I  have  kept  up  a  somewhat 
irregular  correspondence  with  P.  A.  Morkeberg,  the 
government  commissioner  in  charge  of  swine  in  that 
country.  In  a  recent  communication  Mr.  Morkeberg 
shows  the  birth  dates  for  729  boars  and  sows  entered 
in  Volume  VII  of  their  Swine  Record,  which  shows 
the  following  figures: 

Farrowing  Dates  for  Danish  Pigs. 


Month 

No.  of  pigs 

Month 

No.  of  pigs 

January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  

57 
44 
55 
50 
59 
57 

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  

76 
84 
77 
52 
59 
59 

Winners  at  Toronto  Fat  Stock  Show  1921. 

Shown  by  Jas.  McPherson  &  Sons,  Grey  County,  Ont. 

Farrowing  Dates  for  Four-Month  Periods. 

November,  December,  January  and  February  219  or 
30  per  cent.;  March,  April,  May  and  June,  221  or  30.3 
per  cent.;  July,  August,  September  and  October,  289  or 
39.6  per  cent. 

The  marketing  of  swine  in  Canada  is  more  uniform 
than  the  farrowing  dates  shown  in  the  above  table  for 
Canada.  There  is  however,  still  sufficient  discrepancy 
to  answer  the  criticism  of  those  who  complain  of  the 
variation  in  price  that  occurs  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hogs 
marketed  at  the  six  principal  markets  in  Canada  in  1921. 

Hogs  Marketed  at  Six  Principal  Markets,  1921: 


Month 


January.. 
February 
March.. 

April  

May  

June 


No.  of  hogs 


64,513 
49,300 
49,506 
45,247 
56,113 
52,786 


Month 


July  

August  

September 

October  

November, 
December. 


No.  of  hogs 


36,884 
48,612 
45,548 
63,705 
81,646 
75,428 


The  following  figures  represent  the  marketings  in 
numbers  and  percentage  for  the  four-month  periods 
corresponding  with  the  periods  used  in  the  farrowing 
table: 


No's. 

Per  cent. 

Nov.-Feb  

270,887 

40.4 

Mar.-June  

203,652 

30.4 

July-Oct  

194,749 

29.2 

of  the  year.  The  highest  months  are  November  a  ill 
December  and  the  lowest  April  and  July. 

In  Denmark,  as  in  Canada,  there  is  no  co-operative 
action  taken  by  the  pig  breeders  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  farrowing  throughout  the  year,  nor  in 
regard  to  the  rate  at  which  pigs  shall  be  marketed.  The 
Danish  hog  raisers  consistently  plan  their  operations 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  market  they  have  learned  to 
depend  upon.  Mr.  Morkeberg,  who  has  visited  Canada 
at  different  times,  considers  that  the  Danish  climate  is 
more  favorable  for  taking  care  of  young  litters  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  than  is  the  case  in  Canada.  The 
Danes,  however,  have  provided  suitable  buildings  to 
meet  such  exigencies  of  climate  as  they  have  to  contend 
with,  and  if  Canadian  hog  raisers  are  to  develop  hog 
raising  according  to  their  opportunity,  they  will  have 
to  make  similar  provision. 

It  is  the  practice  in  Denmark  on  many  farms  to 
secure  as  many  as  five  litters  from  a  sow  in  the  course  of 
two  years  and  in  following  this  rule  the  dates  of  birth 
are  constantly  changing. 

The  Danes  watch  the  markets  very  closely  and  from 
these  they  regulate  the  rate  of  finishing.  That  is  to 
say  when  bacon  prices  are  high  the  finishing  is  carried 
on  more  rapidly,  many  being  finished  at  from  5K  to 
6  months  old;  whereas  when  the  prices  are  lower  the 
finishing  is  carried  on  more  slowly. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  22  this  year,  Mr.  Morke- 
berg shows  that  the  Danish  farmers  are  feeling  the  pinch 
of  the  changing  times  very 
considerably.  The  years  1920 
and  1921  were  profitable, 
with  high  prices  for  milk, 
butter,  beef,  bacon  andcgg^. 
With  the  serious  decline  in 
prices  for  all  farm  produce, 
the  Danish  farmer  is  much 
less  prosperous.  Many  w  ho 
bought  farms  in  1919  and 
1920  are  experiencing  serious 
times.  Some  of  them  have 
already  found  it  necess.m 
to  sell  these  highly  priced 
farms  for  not  much  more 
than  half  the  price  they 
paid  for  them.  The  majority 
of  the  Danish  farmers  who 
own  their  own  farms  have, 
however,  improved  their  fin- 
ancial standing.  This  pros- 
perity has  changed "consider- 
ably the  standard  of  life  of 
the  people  who  are  with 
reduced  incomes  finding  it 
difficult  there  as  hen 
maintain  thehig  her  standard  . 
Even  the  most  prosperous  farmers  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  meet  their  obligations  on  account  of  low 
prices  for  farm  produce,  high  labor  wages  and  extrcmelv 
high  taxes. 

Dehorning  Cattle. 

There  is  a  heavy  loss  to  the  live-stock  industr> 
through  animals  injuring  one  another.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  feeder  cattle.  However,  serious 
damage  is  frequently  done  in  the  breeding  herd 
through  one  animal  goring  another.  Breeders  of  pun 
bred  stock  generally  favor  leaving  the  horns  on,  but 
when  it  comes  to  commercial  cattle  there  is  no  logical 
reason  for  not  dehorning,  and  then  it  will  be  safer  not 
only  in  the  feed-lot  but  there  will  be  less  bruising  of  the 
carcass  during  transit  and  in  the  live-stock  yards.  J  he 
easiest  way  to  make  the  horned  cattle  hornless  is  to 
apply  caustic  potash  to  the  horns  as  soon  as  they  make 
their  appearance.  The  material  is  rubbed  on  the  small 
nubbins  and  the  trick  is  done.  One  must  be  careful  nor 
to  have  the  caustic  potash  too  moist.  If  it  runs  on  the 
head  at  all  it  will  cause  a  nasty  scar. 

The  yearling  cattle  which  are  to  be  turned  out 
pasture  this  spring  can  be  dehorned,  so  long  as  the  work 
is  done  before  the  flies  become  bad.  Of  course,  the 
earlier  it  is  done  the  better.  By  using  a  dehorning 
instrument  the  job  is  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous 
There  is,  however,  an  occasional  loss  due  to  bleeding, 
but  by  tying  a  string  tightly  around  the  base  of  t1" 
horn  the  danger  is  greatly  lessened.  _  There  have  been 
reports  during  the  winter  of  considerable  loss  from 
dehorning  where  cattle  have  been  fed  on  moldy  silage. 
Evidently  the  feed  had  some  action  on  the  blood  which 
prevented  it  from  clotting.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
mortality  from  dehorning  is  practically  negligible. 


It  will  be  observed  that  forty  per  cent,  of  our  hogs 
are  marketed  during  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  months, 
when  the  prices  are  invariably  the  lowest,  the  marketings 
being  much  more  regular  during  the  remaining  portion 


The  feed  supply  exercises  a  controlling  influence' 
on  the  character  and  development  of  the  growing  animal. 
For  best  results  certain  feeds  must  be  fed  in  well-defined 
quantities.  Too  much  of  one  kind  will  not  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  another. 
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Good  Methods  in  Potato  Growing. 

Again  it  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  people  should 
be  thinking  of  and  planning  for  the  main  potato  crop. 
The  value  of  the  potato  as  a  food  is  recognized  every- 
where, and  there  are  few  households  where  potatoes  are 
not  served  at  least  once  a  day.  The  potato  comes  a 
close  second  to  wheat  in  supplying  a  diet  for  man.  The 
yield  varies  a  good  deal,  depending  upon  variety, 
soil,  weather,  and  cultural  conditions.  Last  year  the 
weather  was  such,  in  many  sections,  that  the  potato 
crop  was  almost  a  failure.  It  is  believed  that  if  greater 
care  were  taken  on  the  average  farm  in  selecting  the 
tubers  for  seed,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and 
summer  cultivation,  the  yield  would  be  larger  and  the 
quality  better.  The  Carman,  Delaware  and  Green 
Mountain  varieties  are  popular  late  potatoes,  and  during 
the  past  few  vears  the  Dooley  has  become  quite  promin- 
ent. For  early  potatoes,  the  Early  Ohio,  Early  Eureka 
and  Irish  Cobbler  are  the  varieties  usually  selected. 
In  selecting  the  tubers  for  seed  an  eight-ounce  one  is 
recommended.  Points  to  be  considered  in  the  tuber 
itself  are  trlieness  to  type  for  variety,  uniformity  in 
*hape,  smooth  skin,  shallow  eyes,  freedom  from  disease, 
with  clear-colored  flesh  of  fine  texture  that  is  dry. and 
mealy  when  cooked.  There  is  a  big  difference  in 
potatoes;  some  are  heavy  and  sad  when  cooked,  while 
others  are  mealy.  Planting  little  potatoes  year  after 
year  will  never  increase  the  yield  or  improve  the  quality. 
A  good  plan  is  to  pick  out  the  seed  when  the  potatoes  are 
lifted  in  the  fall  and  store  these  where  they  will  keep  dry 

and  sound.  ....  ,        •,     -n.  • 

Potatoes  do  not  do_j\ell  on  heavy  clay  soil.  Iheir 
element  seems  to  be  a  deep,  warm  loam,  well  supplied 
with  decayed  or  decaying  vegetable  mattet.  Of  course, 
a  good  deal  can  be  done  during  the  season  to  keep  a  cold, 
stiff  soil  opened  up,  or  to  prevent  a  sandy  soil  from  losing 
too  much  of  its  moisture.  The  potato  crop  requires 
quite  a  large  amount  of  moisture  during  the  growing 
season.  If  the  supply  is  withheld  for  any  length  of 
time,  growth  appears  to  be  checked  and  the  crop  never 
fully  recovers.  Clover  is  a  good  crop  to  precede  potatoes, 
as  it  improves  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  adds  fertility. 
(  lover  and  barnyard  manure,  with  reasonably  good 
drainage,  will  put  the  average  soil  in  condition  so  it 
will  grow  a  good  crop  of  potatoes. 

As  the  tuber  is  a  heavy  feeder  fertility  must  be 
supplied  if  the  maximum  crop  is  to  be  grown.  A  300- 
bushel  crop,  it  is  estimated,  will  remove  from  the  soil 
about  60  pounds  of  nitrogen,  30  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  105  pounds  of  potash.  If  using  commercial 
fertilizer  this  will  give  a  cue  to  the  proportion  of  plant 
food  to  use.  The  sulphate  of  potash  is  preferred  to  the 
muriate  of  potash,  as  it  is  claimed  it  produces  a  better 
quality  of  potato.  Some  use  the  fertilizer  attachment  on 
the  planter,  so  that  the  plant  food  is  distributed  in  the 
row  with  the  seed.  It  is  important  that  the  soil  be 
thoroughly  worked  before  planting  the  potatoes.  If  on 
heavy  land,  a  liberal  coat  of  strawy  manure  would  be 
beneficial,  while  on  sandy  soil  it  would  be  preferable  to 
use  manure  that  is  fairly  well  rotted.  It  is  claimed  by 
some  that  the  looser  the  ground  the  more  evenly-shaped 
the  tubers  will  grow.  For  this  reason  frequent  cultiva- 
tion should  be  practiced  all  through  the  growing  season. 
If  putting  the  tubers  on  sod,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plow 
it  two  weeks  before  planting,  make  a  good  seed  bed,  and 
drop  the  tubers  with  the  planter.  Some  potato  growers 
sow  rye  in  the  fall,  and  when  potato  planting  time  arrives 
plow  under  the  rye.  This  treatment  gives  clean, 
smooth  tubers.  One  difficulty  in  putting  potatoes  on 
old  sod  is  the  danger  of  infestation  from  wireworm.  It 
is  doubtful  if  they  have  ever  bothered  as  much  as  they 
have  in  the  last  few  years,  even  where  a  regular  rotation 
of  crops  is  followed.  We 
have  noticed  them  particu- 
larly bad  in  the  rows  growing 
alongside  the  fences. 

The  seed  should  be  kept 
in  a  cool  place  where  it  will 
not  waste  its  vitality  by 
sprouting.  The  shoots  take 
plant  food  and  moisture  from 
the  tubers,  and  leave  the 
sets  for  planting  in  a  weak- 
ened condition.  Many  like  to 
leave  two  eyes  on  a  set; 
others  only  leave  one, 
especially  if  seed  is  high 
priced.  Some  throw  away  the 
seed  end;  others  split  it, 
while  others  again,  who  have 
planted  the  seed  end  and 
kept  track  of  the  production, 
find  that  in  many  cases  this 
set  gives  as  large  a  yield  of  uniform  potatoes  as  a  set  cut 
from  any  part  of  the  tuber.  The  aim  should  be  to  have 
the  sets  as  blocky  as  possible ;it  gives  more  substance  to 
the  young  sprout. 

Where  only  an  acre  or  two  of  potatoes  are  grown  the 
sets  are  cut  by  hand,  but  where  potatoes  are  grown  on  a 
commercial  basis  a  machine  is  very  often  used.  It  is  a 
time  saver,  as  one  man  with  a  machine  will  cut  six  or 
seven  bushels  per  hour,  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
planter  going  steadily.  The  trouble  is  that  the  machine 
is  not  particular  as  to  how  many  eyes  it  leaves  on  a  set, 
or  whether  the  sets  are  blocky  or  thin.  However,  we 
have  seen  some  excellent  stands  from  seed  cut  .with  the 
machine.  After  cutting  the  potatoes  they  should  be 
covered  to  prevent  evaporation  of  moisture,  but  again, 
they  must  be  spread  out  to  prevent  heating.  If  the 
seed  heats  the  germination  is  weakened.     Some  growers 


sprinkle  land  plaster  on  the  freshly-cut  tubers,  and  claim 
that  it  pays  well.  The  tubers  should  not  be  left  in  the 
furrow  too  long  before  being  covered.  This  is  one  ad- 
vantage of  the  planter.  The  tubers  are  set  in  loose  soil 
and  covered  immediately.  The  time  of  planting  depends 
on  the  season  and  the  locality.  Some  like  to  plant  from 
the  20th  to  the  24th  of  May,  others  leave  the  main  crop 
until  around  the  10th  of  June,  claiming  by  so  doing  that 
there  is  less  trouble  from  the  bugs.  In  the  Maritime 
Provinces  planting  becomes  general  during  the  last  week 
of  May  and  the  first  week  in  June. 

There  are  a  number  of  potato  diseases  which  some- 
times exact  a  very  heavy  toll.  Potato  scab,  if  it  is  not 
vigorously  combatted  from  year  to  year,  will  soon 
damage  the  crop  so  as  to  make  it  almost  useless.  This 
disease  can  be  controlled  at  the  time  of  planting.  The 
best  and  safest  method  is  to  immerse  the  tubers  for  two 
hours  in  a  solution  of  one  pint  of  formalin  in  thirty 
gallons  of  water,  after  which  they  should  be  put  out 
to  dry  on  clean  sacks  or  bins.  This  treatment  should  be 
given  before  the  potatoes  are  cut,  as  it  is  possible  that 
formalin  applied  to  the  cut  surface  will  weaken  the 
germination. 


Scabby  Tubers. 

When  cutting  the  tubers  dark  discolorations  may  be 
noticed  underneath  the  peeling.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  plant  these,  as  it  is  an  indication  that  the  potatoes 
may  be  affected  with  some  fungus  disease  as  the  late 
blight.  This  may  be  the  dormant  stage  of  the  disease. 
Powdery  scab  is  a  malady  that  is  not  prevalent,  but  one 
which  should  be  vigorously  guarded  against.  Only 
seed  that  is  known  to  be  free  from  disease  should  be 
planted;  in  fact,  this  always  applies.  It  is  a  big  mistake 
to  use  tubers  that  have  come  from  a  field  where  disease 
of  any  kind  is  prevalent.  Potato  growers  cannot  be  too 
careful  regarding  the  seed  they  plant. 

The  depth  of  planting  will  depend  to  quite  an  extent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  On  loam  soil,  about  four 
inches  is  deep  enough,  and  on  heavy  clay  it  is  advisable 
to  plant  more  shallow  and  then  hill  up.  On  soil  that 
dries  out  rapidly  one  could  plant  more  deeply.  Where 
potatoss  are  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  the  planter  is 
used.  Where  only  a  few  rows  are  planted  for  home 
use  the  drills  may  be  made  with  the  ordinary  plow  or  a 
double-mold-board  plow.  Some  plow  around  a  piece 
and  drop  the  sets  in  every  third  row.  Where  this  is 
done  it  is  a  good  plan  to  attach  a  jointer  or  skimmer  to  the 
handle  of  the  plow,  just  behind  the  shoe,  in  such  a  way 
that  a  little  soil  from  the  land  side  is  scraped  into  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  and  gives  loose  soil  for  the  sets 
to  rest  on.  Covering  may  be  done  with  the  plow  or 
harrows. 


Picking  Over  the  Seed  After  Treating  for  Scab. 


Cultivation  after  planting  is  almost  as  important  as 
before.  Use  the  harrows  or  disk  to  keep  the  weeds  from 
getting  a  start  and  to  maintain  a  good  dust  mulch  to 
prevent  evaporation  of  moisture.  As  soon  as  the  rows 
are  sown  the  horse  cultivator  can  be  used.  It  is  im- 
portant that  cultivation  be  deep  early  in  the  season, 
and  more  shallow  towards  the  end  when  the  rows  are 
becoming  filled  with  roots. 

Whether  one  is  making  a  business  of  growing  potatoes, 
or  only  producing  enough  for  home  use,  the  aim  should 
be  to  get  as  large  a  yield  of  high  quality,  clean,  uniform 
tubers  free  from  disease  as  possible.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  getting  the  soil  in  the  right  state  of  tilth  and 
fertility,  planting  good  seed  and  then  giving  plenty  of 
cultivation  throughout  the  growing  season.  Spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead  to  control 
blight  and  bugs  is  also  very  important. 


Notes  From  Stormont  County. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Occasional  notes  from  this  section  of  Eastern  Ontario 
will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  in  other  districts.  This  county  was  right 
in  the  drought  area  last  summer,  and  a  great  shortage 
of  winter  feed  was  feared.  Consequently  last  fall, 
stock  of  all  kinds  were -at  give-away  prices.  However, 
the  corn  crop  was  a  record  one,  and  the  fortunate  (or 
wise)  ones  who  planted  a  sufficient  acreage  have  come 
through  the  winter  in  fair  shape,  but  their  neighbors 
who  depended  mainly  upon  hay  and  straw  for  wintering 
their  stock  have,  in  many  cases,  had  to  buy  hay.  Many 
tons  have  been  brought  into  this  section  from  Russell 
County  at  prices  around  §26  per  ton. 

Many  farmers  last  fall  vowed  that  never  again  would 
they  pass  a  winter  without  a  silo,  and  although  one 
hears  occasionally  of  plans  being  made  for  their  erection 
the  majority  appear  to  have  forgotten  their  good  reso- 
lutions. In  this,  the  centre  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  Great  Central  Dairy  Belt,  the  cheese  factory  is,  of 
course,  the  chief  market  for  milk  and  the  Dairy 
Standards  Act  is  being  both  blessed  and  cursed. 
Although  the  dairy  station  at  Finch,  the  condensery  at 
Chesterville,  the  powder  factory  at  Russell,  and  many 
of  the  leading  cheese  factories  have  paid  for  milk  by 
the  butter-fat  test  for  years,  many  others  have  hesitated 
to  do  so,  and  now  it  is  compulsory  many  of  the  patrons 
are  raising  a  great  outcry. 

At  the  farm  sales  this  spring  cows,  while  selling  for 
more  money  than  last  fall,  have  been  in  rather  slow 
demand,  the  rumors  of  a  ten-cent  cheese  market,  as 
well  as  the  shortage  of  feed  tend  to  make  would-be 
buyers  cautious. 

There  are  many  enquiries  for  pigs,  as  is  usual  at  this 
time  of  year,  but  so  far  few  little  pigs  seem  to  be  changing 
hands.  Brood  sows  are  selling  for  from  $40  to  $50 
each. 

Horses  last  fall  were  also  a  slow  trade,  but  with  the 
coming  of  spring  they  are  gradually  getting  dearer. 

It  was  a  very  irregular  sap  season,  but  some  very 
fair  runs  have  been  obtained.  Syrup  is  selling  around 
$2  per  gallon. 

Stormont  Co.,  Ont.   A.  W.  D. 

Sunflowers  on  Light  Land. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  growing  of  sunflowers  for  silage  has  been  common 
talk  among  farmers  and  we  read  about  it  in  the  agri- 
culture press  from  time  to  time.  No  doubt  as  yet  many 
farmers  are  rather  backward  in  trying  this  new  crop 
for  silage;  there  is  nothing  better  than  experience 
for  any  man  to  find  out  for  himself  what  he  thinks  about 
it.  The  writer  of  this  article  often  read  about  the  value 
of  sunflowers  as  a  silage  crop  and  tried  it  in  the  year  1920. 
The  corn  and  sunflowers  were  mixed  and  planted  to- 
gether. When  both  corn  and  sunflowers  reached  six 
or  seven  feet  high  the  field  seemed  to  be  one  third  sun- 
flowers. The  field  was  harvested  with  a  corn  tender 
after  considerable  frost;  the  sunflowers  were  still  green 
having  stood  the  frost  better  than  the  corn.  Next  was 
silo  filling.  When  this  mixture  of  corn  and  sunflowers 
was  blown  into  the  silo,  it  was  very  noticeable  how  well 
it  packed,  and  when  feeding  time  came  it  was  first- 
class  silage.  It  seemed  as  if  the  cattle  were  extra  fond 
of  it.  Next  year  a  neighbor,  who  had  seen  our  experience, 
tried  it  out.  He  planted  sunflowers  on  a  sand  field 
on  top  of  which  was  a  gravel  hill.  He  said  nothing  else 
would  grow  on  it  so  he  experimented  with  sunflowers. 
The  writer  was  past  the  field  early  in  the  season  and 
thought,  by  the  look  of  the  sunflowers,  that  planting 
them  on  a  gravel  hill  with  no  manure  was  a  fizzle. 
However,  time  went  on,  rain  came,  and  when  we  all 
went  to  cut  our  neighbor's  corn,  there  was  the  hill 
covered  solid  with  sunflowers,  some  of  which  were 
thirteen  feet  high  and  two  inches  through  at  the  base. 
We  found  out  that  sunflowers  will  grow  on  poor  land  like 
sweet  clover,  and  may  be  the  leading  silo  crop  on  that 
account.  Another  neighbor  tried  mixing  sunflowers 
with  the  corn  last  year,  he,  too,  having  no  manure  for 
the  field.  At  cutting  time  the  sunflowers  had  taken 
possession  of  the  field  and  were  four-fifths  of  the  crop. 
This  experimenting  will  be  carried  on  more  than  ever 
this  spring  when  planting  time  comes.  If  we  can  fill 
our  silos  with  sunflowers  grown  on  land  without  manure, 
no  doubt  they  will  be  grown  on  whatever  fields  there  are 
no  manure  for.  Our  cattle  seemed  to  be  fond  of  the 
sunflower  heads  when  we  fed  corn  in  the  fall  after  the 
grass  season  was  over.  Sunflowers  may  be  a  leading 
crop  for  silage  in  the  near  future. 

Perth  County,  Ontario.  J.  E.  M 

Mixing  Fertilizers. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

A  letter  in  your  issue  of  April  20  on  mixing  fertilizers 
reminds  me  of  a  very  disagreeable  job,  which  few  people 
like.  A  tedious  part  of  the  process  is  that  of  reducing 
nitrate  of  soda  from  the  lumpy  stage  by  pounding  it 
,  with  the  back  of  a  shovel.  An  improvement  on  this 
method  is  to  run  the  nitrate  through  a  side-cutting 
root  pulper.  A  large  quantity  can  be  handled  in  a 
short  time  and  ground  sufficiently  fine  to  pass  through 
the  drill.  I  was  reminded  of  this  by  hearing  it  mentioned 
by  a  speaker  at  the  Farmer's  and  Dairymen's  Con- 
vention at  Moncton  this  spring.  The  pulper  should  be 
cleaned  by  running  some  roots  through  it  as  the  nitrate 
causes  the  metal  to  rust.  This  is  true  of  all  tools  used 
in  handling  fertilizers.  Screens,  especially,  if  not  cleaned 
thoroughly  are  soon  eaten  through. 

If  this  method  has  not  already  appeared  in  your 
columns  it  may  save  a  few  hours  at  a  busy  season  if 
passed  on. 

Kings  Co.,  N.  B.  Thomas  Thomson. 
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THE  DAIRY. 

Silos  and  Silage. 

There  is  little  danger  of  over  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  an  abundance  of  sweet  and  well  cured  silage 
for  any  farm  where  dairy  cattle  are  maintained  for 
commercial  milk  production.  During  the  last  thirty- 
five  or  forty  years  the  silo  has  gradually  won  its  way 
against  many  difficulties,  until  at  present  there  are  few 
farms  where  dairying  is  carried  on  as  a  major  part  of  the 
farm  operations  where  there  is  not  one  and  possibly  two 
silos  for  storing  this  most  important  farm  feed.  The 
great  advantage  of  silage,  of  course,  is  that  for  a  class 
of  live  stock  that  is  chiefly  valuable  because  of  the 
large  amounts  of  human  food  that  can  be  produced  from 
roughages  that  are  not  of  themselves  suitable  for  human 
beings,  the  silo  and  its  contents  provide  this  roughage 
in  a  form  that  is  at  once  palatable,  bulky  and  succulent. 
Where  corn  for  the  silo  can  be  grown  it  has  been  proven 
profitable  to  use  it  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 
cropped  area  of  the  farm.  There  are  very  few  farms 
where  the  use  of  corn  is  so  liberal,  but  the  point  is  that 
corn  or  other  silage  is  the  cheapest  bulky  feed  that  can 
be  grown  on  the  farm  for  the  dairy  cow.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  importance  of  roughage  in  the  economy  of  the 
dairy  cow  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  more  roughage  that 
can  be  grown  on  the  individual  farm  the  more  cows  it 
will  be  possible  to  keep.  It  is  needless  to  urge  the  ad- 
vantages of  keeping  the  maximum  quantity  of  live  stock 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  the  experience  of  every 
farmer  that  without  live  stock  he  would  be  unable  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  his  soil  or  to  market  the  other 
products  of  the  farm  to  the  same  advantage  as  through 
the  medium  of  farm  animals.  Assuming  the  value  of 
such  a  bulky  feed  as  silage  for  dairy  cows  and  the  value 
of  maximum  numbers  of  live  stock  in  any  mixed  farming 
or  dairy  district,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  more 
silage  that  can  be  grown  and  stored  on  the  farm  with 
due  regard  to  the  value  of  a  proper  rotation  of  crops 
and  the  supply  of  hay,  roots  and  other  essential  crops, 
the  more  live  stock  can  be  kept  on  the  farm  to  the 
advantage  of  the  owner  from  the  standpoint  of  his  labor 
income. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  much  from 
dairymen  in  various  dairy  districts  relative  to  substitute 
crops  for  the  silo  to  replace  corn,  which  is  universally 
regarded  as  the  principal  silage  crop.  Nearly  all  of 
the  clovers,  together  with  peas,  vetches,  sunflowers  and 
the  tops  of  root  crops  and  other  similar  material  such  as 
rape  etc.,  have  been  used  either  on  individual  farms 
or  experimented  with  at  Government  institutions  It  is 
probably  correct  to  say  that  over  any  appreciable  area 
none  of  them  has  taken  the  place  of  corn  where  this  crop 
can  be  grown.  Corn,  however,  cannot  be  grown  as  far 
north  as  dairying  can  be  carried  on  and  this  tenderness, 
therefore  has  led  in  northern  districts  to  the  substitution 
of  sunflowers,  while  in  the  Maritime  provinces  the 
favorite  silage  crop  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  oats,  peas 
and  vetches.  Sweet  clover  is  being  tried  out  on  an 
increasing  scale  even  in  the  corn  districts  with  success, 
but  unless  for  some  reason  peculiar  to  the  district  or  the 
individual  farm  on  which  it  is  grown,  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  on  the  average  it  is  superior  to  corn  for 
silage  purposes.  Sweet  clover  seems  to  have  two  ad- 
vantages over  corn,  namely  that  it  can  be  grown  for  less 
man  labor  per  acre  and  that  it  gives  a  greater  weight  of 
silage  per  cubic  feet  of  storage  space.  This  is  of  ad- 
vantage in  that  it  would,  on  a  large  farm,  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  a  certain  amount  of  storage  space. 
Corn  however,  seems  to  provide  a  happy  combination 
of  succulence,  palatability  and  bulk  and  since  all  three 
of  these  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  ration  of  a 
dairy  cow  it  is  probable  that  corn  will  for  many  years 
retain  its  preeminent  place  as  a  silage  crop  in  Eastern 

^  rjfscussing  the  erection  of  silos  and  the  crops  that  can 
be  satisfactorily  ensiled,  G.  W.  Muir,  Animal  Husband- 
man at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  has  the 
following  to  say  on  the  subject: 

Silos  may  be  made  of  wood  in  various  iorms,  of  solid 
cement,  of  cement  or  tile  blocks,  or  even  in  holes  in  the 
ground'lined  with  cement,  the  latter  being  known  as  pit 

silos.  ,  .  t 

Silage  may  be  made  from  quite  a  large  variety  of 
farm  crops,  including  corn,  sunflowers,  pea,  oat  and 
vetch  mixture,  sweet  clover,  red  clover,  and  some  of  the 
grasses.  Of  the  above  mentioned  crops,  corn,  where 
it  can  be  grown,  is  the  ideal  crop  as  it  gives  good  yields 
and  makes  an  excellent  quality  of  silage.  If  unable  to 
grow  corn,  sunflowers  are  about  the  best  substitute  in 
most  localities  but  they  do  not  make  as  palatable  a  form 
of  silage.  These  two  crops  are  to  be  specially  recom- 
mended as  they  are  sown  in  drills  and  intertilled, 
consequently  help  to  keep  the  land  free  of  weeds.  The 
other  crops  mentioned  all  make  good  silage  if  ensiled 
in  proper  condition,  but  do  not  yield  as  heavily  per  acre. 
Mixtures  of  these  latter  crops  would  make  as  good  and 
in  some  cases  better  silage  than  one  single  crop,  particul- 
arly if  corn  forms  a  fairly  large  part  of  the  mixture. 

To  make  good  silage,  the  crop  must  be  cut  in  the 
field  and  put  into  the  silo  while  still  fairly  green  and  juicy. 
It  must  be  cut  in  short  enough  lengths  to  pack  well  and 
it  must  be  packed  well.  As  a  rule,  crops  with  solid  stems 
make  better  silage  than  those  with  hollow  stems  as  the 
latter  carry  too  much  air  in  the  hollow  spaces  which  can 
not  be  entirely  pressed  out.  Too  much  air  means  too 
much  fermentation  and  mouldy  spots  in  the  silage.  This 
may  be  overcome  by  thorough  tramping  in  the  silo  and 
by  moistening  the  material  with  water  when  filling  the 
silo,  if  it  is  too  dry.  Better  silage  results  in  a  silo  filled 
to  the  top  and  refilled  after  settling,  than  one  only  partly 
filled,  owing  to  the  extra  pressure.  Frost  does  not  injure 


the  silage  in  a  silo  provided  it  is  used  as  soon  as  it  thaws 
out,  which  it  should  always  be  allowed  to  do  before  being 
given  to  the  cattle. 

Marketing  Dairy  Products. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  biggest  problem  which  our  dairy  farmers  and 
manufacturers  have  to  solve  during  the  next  ten  years 
is  that  of  marketing.  We  shall  have  done  well  if  the 
marketing  of  dairy  products  is  placed  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  by  1932.  The  article  on  Co-operative  Dairy 
Marketing  in  the  April  20th  number,  is  a  good  "starter" 
and  should  result  in  some  action.  As  the  writer  of  the 
article  points  out,  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
better  system  of  marketing  cheese  and  butter  it  to  know 
what  is  best  to  do  with  the  organizations  and  systems 
now  in  use.  To  scrap  these  all  at  once,  would  not  be 
wise,  as  it  might  cause  such  a  disruption  of  trade 
channels  that  the  results  would  be  disastrous.  As  a 
rule,  gradual  reforms  are  best  and  most  lasting.  Hence, 
one  of  the  first  things  in  a  new  system  of  selling  would 
be  the  absorption  of  the  two  present  organizations. 
My  understanding  of  the  case  is  that  this  would  meet 
with  little  or  no  opposition  from  the  "United  Dairymen," 
if  the  officers  present  at  one  of  the  meetings  in  Toronto 
fairly  reflected  the  opinion  of  its  members.  The  Hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  assured  these  men  that  nothing 
would  be  done  to  prejudice  the  interest  of  this  associa- 
tion, nor  would  he  favor  discrediting  the  work  already 
done  by  the  dairymen  of  Eastern  Ontario  to  improve 
marketing  facilities.  The  explanation  and  assurance 
was  accepted  by  them  as  being  satisfactory,  as  I  re- 
member the  circumstances. 

I  agree  with  the  writer  who  says  that  control  of 
local  plants  will  be  needed  by  the  large  association,  but 
more  especially  will  they  need  control  of  suitable  ware- 
houses, cold-storages,  and  shipping  facilities.  To  me 
it  seems  that  this  is  the  strong  points  of  the  Wisconsin 
Cheese  Federation.  The  cheese  from  the  local  factories 
are  shipped  to  a  central  storage,  where  they  can  be 
graded  and  held  until  required  by  the  marketing  com- 
mittee.   In  other  words,  they  feed  the  market  as  it 


and  the  owners  of  private  factories,  will  co-oper.ite. 
pool  their  interests,  and  stick  together  and  are  able  to- 
work  under  sympathetic  laws,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  co-operative  dairy  marketing  should  not  In- 
successful  in  Ontario. 
O.  A.  C,  Guelph.  H.  H.  Dean. 


Greta  of  Riverdale. 

Silver  Cup  Canadian  Ayrshire  cow  1921.     She  is  owned  by  A.  E. 
Fish  &  Sons,  Ayer's  Cliff,  Quebec  and  has  a  two-year-old  record  of 
14,064  lbs.  milk,  and  532  lbs.  fat. 

needs  cheese,  instead  of  dumping  a  whole  lot  of  cheese 
on  the  market  which  cannot  be  assimilated.  This  is 
where  the  present  system  lends  strength  to  the  buyers' 
organization.  When  there  is  a  surplus  of  cheese,  butter, 
or  any  other  dairy  product,  the  buyers  are  able  to  get  the 
goods  at  a  comparatively  low  price  because  everyone 
wants  to  sell.  Later  on,  when  there  are  more  buyers 
than  sellers,  these  goods  purchased  at  a  low  price  are 
sold  at  a  good  profit.  Because  of  this,  those  who  have 
been  handling  dairy  products  on  speculation,  naturally 
oppose  any  plan  whereby  the  producers  shall  benefit 
by  speculative  effort. 

How  far  the  Governments  may  safely  go  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind  has  not  yet  been  settled.  Governments 
are  supposed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  all  the  people, 
and  not  those  of  any  particular  class.  Up  to  the  present, 
farmers  as  a  class  have  received  few  favors  from  those 
in  power,  hence  when  a  change  takes  place,  we  hear  a 
good  deal  about  "class  legislation."  This  was  not 
mentioned  when  other  "classes"  were  favored,  but  now 
"the  horse  is  of  another  color." 

There  is  one  element  of  danger  in  case  farmers  gain 
control  of  prices,  in  that  prices  may  be  forced  too  high. 
It  seems  as  if  milk,  cheese,  butter,  etc.,  may  be  forced 
so  much,  but  beyond  this,  the  consuming  public  will 
not  go.  Our  present  marketers  are  skilful  in  knowing 
fairly  well  when  to  raise  prices  and  when  to  lower  them. 
This  requires  great  skill  and  it  is  doubtful  if  farmers  as 
a  class  can  meet  this  requirement.  In  order  to  get  the 
best  returns  and  know  when  to  advance  and  when  to 
retreat,  needs  expert  knowledge.  This,  producers 
would  have  to  hire,  as  a  rule.  It  will  pay  to  engage  the 
best  men  for  these  responsible  positions  as  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  whole  scheme  will  largely  depend  on  the 
ability  of  those  charged  with  the  marketing  of  our  dairy 
products  under  one  big  marketing  concern.  In  addition 
to  selling  ability  of  the  highest  order,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  producers  shall  "hang  together."  Someone  has 
said  that  if  farmers  do  not  hang  together  they  will  hang 
separately.  There  is  considerable  truth  in  this  state- 
ment. Binding  contracts  will  be  needed,  and  these, 
farmers,  generally  speaking,  do  not  favor. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  creameries 
and  cheeseries  are  owned  by  private  persons  who  are  not 
producers  of  milk,  it  would  seem  almost  necessary  that 
privately  owned  factories  be  allowed — in  fact,  asked  to 
enter  the  scheme.    If  the  milk  and  cream  producers, 


Why  the  Herd  Test  Varies. 

A  correspondent  recently  sent  us  the  following  letter 
in  which  he  asks  whether  we  can  tell  him  why  the 
average  fat  test  of  his  herd  dropped  during  February; 
and  March  from  the  high  point  in  January:  "I  send  aw 
the  milk  of  nine  cows  all  of  which  freshened  in  1921  as 
follows:  April  21,  October  4  (2),  October  21,  October  1 1, 
November  23,  November  27,  December  9  and  December 
10.  My  January  test  was  3.6  per  cent,  and  in  Febru  , 
and  March  my  tests  were  3.3  and  3.2  per  cent,  respective 
ly.  The  cows  have  all  been  fed  the  same  kind  and 
quality  of  feed  and  have  not  been  fed  for  a  big  milk 
flow.  They  have  not  been  turned  out  and  the  avera^. 
production  per  day  during  January  was  33  pounds  and 
during  February  and  March  it  was  32  and  30  pounds 
per  day  respectively.  All  of  the  cows  are  in  Al  condition 
and  there  must  be  some  explanation  for  this  lowering 
of  the  test.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  for  the  drm  , 
as  no  one  about  here  can?" 

We  would  like  to  say  at  the  beginning  of  our  reply 
to  this  query  that  we  do  not  propose  to  say  what  cause*  1 
the  drop.  All  we  can  do  is  to  point  out  several  factors 
which  might  influence  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  nine  cows  in  the  herd  and  that  each  one  of  them, 
according  to  a  prominent  dairy  authority,  is  subject 
to  variation  in  the  fat  content  of  her  milk  from  any  one, 
or  a  combination  of  two  or  more,  of  the  following  factors : 
individuality  of  the  cow;  breed  of  the  cow;  time  between 
milkings;  manner  of  milking;  fore  or  after  milk;  age  of  the 
cow;  lactation  period;  environment  of  the  cow;  change 
of  milkers;  rough  treatment;  change  of  feed;  or  unusual 
excitement  or  sickness.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these 
factors  affect  the  fat  content  of  milk  only  to  a  slight 
degree,  but  we  mention  them  to  show  that  there  are  many 
reasons  why  the  fat  content  from  the  herd  milk  might 
change  without  the  reliability  of  the  test  being  respon- 
ible  at  all.  One  would  naturally  expect  that  where 
cows  have  been  in  milk  for  some  time  the  percentage  of 
fat  would  gradually  rise,  and  no  doubt  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  more  difficult  for  our  correspondent 
to  understand  the  drop  that  has  occurred  instead.  But 
while  he  has  given  us  the  average  yield  of  milk  per  day 
for  the  herd,  he  apparently  does  not  know  the  production 
of  each  cow,  nor  the  average  test  of  each  cow,  and  it  is 
here  that  some  part  of  the  explanation  may  be  found. 
Some  of  the  later  freshening  cows  may  be  poorer  pro- 
ducers than  the  earlier  freshening  ones  and  they  may 
also  be  lower  testers.  This  would  seem  to  be  indicate  I 
by  the  fact  that  the  average  yield  as  well  as  the  averai; 
test  of  the  herd  dropped  during  February  and  March. 
On  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  although  from  a  different 
angle,  it  may  be  that  one  or  more  of  the  cows  that 
freshened  earlier,  are  much  above  the  average  of  tl 
herd  in  test,  with  the  result  (and  this  might  be  especially 
true  of  the  cow  freshening  in  April,  1921)  that  as  she 
reached  the  end  of  her  lactation  period  her  milk  flow 
dropped  so  low  as  to  affect  the  average  test  of  the  here! 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  always  a  possibility  that 
it  is  not  the  cows  at  all  that  are  at  fault,  since  a  chan<' 
of  milkers  may  have  occurred,  in  which  case  the  car.- 
with  which  the  strippings  were  drawn  from  each  cow 
would  undoubtedly  affect  the  test  of  the  milk.  If  ,\ 
new  milker  was  not  as  careful  as  his  predecessor  in  getting 
the  strippings,  the  average  test  of  the  milk  would  be 
lowered.  There  have  been  cases  also  where  some  cream 
from  the  milk  has  been  taken  for  household  use  without 
the  owner  realizing  that  this  would  affect  the  test  <>i 
the  milk.  We  know  of  one  case  where  this  was  done  and 
where  the  owner  was  fined  for  skimming  his  milk.  Asa 
matter  of  fact  his  intention  was  not  to  skim  deceitfully, 
but  merely  to  get  some  cream  or  top  milk.  The  result, 
however,  was  the  same  and  he  was  fined. 

Any  of  the  factors  named  above  as  affecting  the 
individual  cow,  might  also  affect  the  test  of  the  whole 
herd,  but  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  only  the  owner 
can  arrive  at  the  reason,  if  it  lies  within  his  own  control. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  reason  lies  in 
the  testing  of  the  milk,  but  unless  the  tester  is  deliberately 
being  dishonest  there  is  little  liklihood  in  this.    We  have 
heard  it  suggested  that  if  the  composite  samples  are  not 
kept  at  the  right  temperature  the  test  may  be  affected, 
but  the  other  day  we  saw  a  composite  sample  which  v 
40  days  old  and  which  had  been  frozen  three  times, 
but  which  was  still  in  good  condition.     It  might 
argued  that  the  way  the  samples  are  taken  for  the 
composite  sample  bottle  is  important,  and  so  it  is,  but 
the  important  thing  here  is  that  the  milk  be  well  stirred 
before  sampling,  in  which  case  there  is  little  danger 
of  an  unfair  sample  being  obtained.    As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  been  proven  that  if  a  can  of  milk  is  stirred  well, 
the  fat  does  not  rise  to  the  top  nearly  as  soon  as  some 
would  think  and  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  the  one 
doing  the  testing  to  stir  the  milk  well  and  then  have  a 
five  minute  conversation  with  someone  before  taking 
the  sample  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  can,  without 
affecting  the  test  at  all.    We  would  like  to  be  able  to 
say  definitely  in  this  case  that  the  lower  test  is  due  to  this 
or  that  cause,  but  the  fact  is  that  neither  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  nor  anyone  else  could  do. that.    We  would' 
venture  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  low  test  originated 
on  the  farm  instead  of  in  the  factory  and  that  the  owner, 
if  he  is  careful  to  know  the  production  of  each  cow  and 
her  fat  test,  may  find  the  answer  to  his  question.  If 
not  this,  then  it  may  be  in  the  handling  of  the  cows  as 
mentioned  above. 
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Milk  Samples  for  Testing. 

Now  that  the  Dairy  Standards  Act  is  in  force  there 
are  apparently  some  dairymen  who  have  become  sud- 
denly convinced  that  they  ought  to  have  their  cows 
tested  for  fat  percentage  in  order  to  get  the  advantage 
of  higher  testing  milk  at  the  dairy  where  the  milk  is 
being  delivered.  There  are  others  who  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  test  they  are  getting  from  the  plant  to 
which  they  deliver  milk  and  are  taking  samples  from 
each  cow  in  the  herd  to  some  place  where  they  can  get 
the  testing  done  in  the  hope  of  finding  that  the  herd  does 
not  test  as  low  as  the  purchaser  of  the  milk  claims  it 
does  Naturally  enough,  a  great  number  of  these  milk 
samples  find  their  way  to  the  Agricultural  Representa- 
tive who  has  the  equipment  for  testing  and  who  is  only 
too  glad  to  be  of  service  to  the  farmers  of  his  county 
wherever  possible.  In  some  cases  the  owner  of  the  cows 
takes  two  samples  of  milk  from  the  same  can  and  takes 
one  to  the  dairy  where  he  delivers  the  milk  and  the  other 
to  the  Agricultural  Representative  to  see  whether  the 
two  tests  agree.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  at 
all  if  one  is  at  all  suspicious  of  the  one  who  does  the 
milk  testing  at  the  milk  plant;  and  if  both  samples  are 
taken  from  the  milk  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same 
milk  there  is  no  reason  why  the  two  tests  should  not 
agree  within  at  least  .2  per  cent,  of  fat.  This  is  the 
amount  allowed  by  law  for  human  error,  but  in  most 
cases  where  the  testing  is  carefully  done  the  tests  will 
aeree  more  closely  than  this  maximum  allowance. 

Some  of  the  samples  taken  in  for  testing,  however, 
eive  surprising  results.    No  one  would  suggest  as  ar  as 
we  know  anything  about  dairying,  that  cow  s  milk  will 
test  anywhere  from  9  to  13  per  cent,  fat,  and  yet  some 
of  the  samples  that  have  been  taken  in  by  dairymen  tor 
testing  have  shown  this  test.    This  indicates  at  once 
that  many  men  either  do  not  know,  or  are  deliberately 
taking  wrong  samples  for  the  purpose  of  showing  a 
high  test  from  their  herd.    In  many  cases  no  doubt  it  is 
mostly  carelessness  which  permits  a  man  to  take  a 
sample  of  milk  which  tests  as  high  as  this.    It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  owner  of  the  cows  merely  took  a  small 
Quantity  of  milk  from  the  top  of  the  can  without  stirring 
at  all,  or  he  stirred  a  little  about  the  top  and  then  took 
the  sample.    No  sample  of  milk  can  be  considered  a  lair 
one  unless  the  milk  from  which  it  is  taken  is  stirred 
thoroughly  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  can     Where  it  is 
desired  to  get  a  really  fair  test,  either  of  the  milk  of  one 
cow  or  of  a  herd,  the  owner  should  take  samp  es  for  two 
or  three  days  hand  running  stirring  the  milk  caretully 
each  time  and  this  sample  should  give  a  fair  test.  A 
test  is  worse  than  useless  unless  it  is  a  fair  one  and  it 
not  only  wastes  the  time  of  everyone  concerned,  but  it 
leads  to  confusion  between  the  party  selling  and  the 
party  buying  the  milk.    If  a  sample  has  been  carefully 
taken  and  carefully  tested  and  if  then  the  test  does  not 
agree  with  the  test  made  by  the  purchaser,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  something  is  wrong,  but  even  in 
this  case  it  is  not  always  fair  to  compare  a  test  taken 
this  month  with  one  taken  last  month.    This  is  especially 
true  if  there  have  been  some  new  cows  freshen  during 
the  month  or  others  that  have  gone  dry. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  tests  be  made  ot  the  milk 
of  every  cow  on  the  farm  because  some  of  the  tests  that 
have  been  made  during  the  last  few  weeks  show  that 
there  are  many  cows  giving  milk  much  lower  in  lat  con- 
tent than  their  owners  would  have  believed,  short  ol  the 
most  reliable  evidence.   


Lake  Ontario  from  the  Niagara  River  to  Toronto,  showed 
in  1921  that  leaf  curl  was  present  on  the  average  to  the 
extent  of  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  stand.  Mosaic 
is  more  prevalent  and  destructive,  and  on  the  average 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  stand  is  diseased.  The  serious 
feature  about  this  condition  is  that  once  a  bush  is 
affected  by  either  of  these  diseases,  all  the  growth 
coming  from  the  roots,  year  after  year,  is  diseased. 
Such  root  are  a  direct  loss  to  the  grower  because  the 
fruit  is  largely  worthless  or  of  very  poor  quality.  Also 
they  serve  as  sources  of  infection  for  the  near-by  healthy 
bushes,  and  the  amount  of  each  disease  becomes  greater 
year  after  year. 

Both  diseases  are  transmitted  to  healthy  bushes  by 
the  very  small  plant  louse,  Aphis  rubiphila.  They  suck 
their  food  from  the  veins  of  the  leaves  and  when  they 
move  from  a  diseased  plant  to  feed  on  a  healthy  one,  and 
incidentally  inoculate  it  by  injecting  the  contagious 
principles.  The  cause  of  these  diseases  has  not  been 
determined  but  is  probably  in  both  cases  a  filterable 
virus  or  ultra  microscopic  organism. 

A  systematic  and  thorough  eradication  of  all  bushes 
and  roots  affected  by  leaf  curl  as  early  in  the  season  as 
they  can  be  recognized  will  control  the  disease.  This 
early  eradication  removes  from  the  plantation  the  sources 
of  infection  (the  diseased  canes)  with  the  plant  lice  which 
have  over-wintered  on  them  before  they  have  begun  to 
move  away  to  healthy  plants.  Mosaic  probably  will 
be  controlled  by  a  similar  eradication  of  the  diseased 
bushes  in  July  and  August,  thus  removing  the  centres 
of  infection  on  which  aphid  eggs  will  over-winter  and 
from  which  they  would  spread  the  contagion  in  the 
spring.  In  both  cases  the  bushes  must  be  immediately 
removed,  roots  and  all,  to  a  distance  from  the  plantation, 
to  prevent  the  aphids  leaving  them  and  crawling  to 
healthy  bushes. 


all  infected  areas  during  the  dormant  period.  Again 
after  blossoming  break  off  all  drooped  spurs  and  remove 
any  later  infections.  Disinfect  the  tools  with  corrosive 
sublimate  1-1,000  after  each  cut.  Burn  all  infected 
branches  and  cultivate  just  sufficiently  to  keep  the  tree 
in  moderate  vigor. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Controlling  Pear  Blight. 

Reports  that  have  come  to  this  office  indicate  that 
pear  blight  is  very  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Ontario 
this  year  and  unless  action  is  taken  by  the  fruit  growers 
to  minimize  the  liklihood  of  greater  infection,  serious 
losses  will  probably  occur.  Bulletin  257  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture  deals  with  such  treatment 
of  this  disease  as  may  be  given  and  some  time  ago  we 


Raspberry  Leaf  Curl  and  Mosaic. 

Growers  of  red  raspberries  have  to  fight  several 
serious  diseases,  among  which  are  leaf  curl  and  mosaic. 
These  have  been  made  the  subject  of  special  study  by 
officers  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  the  following  account  of  these  diseases  has  been 
prepared  by  W.  H.  Rankin,  of  the  Botanical  Division, 
Dominion  Experimental  Farms:  as  a  result  of  work 
conducted  at  the  laboratory  of  plant  pathology  at  St. 
Catharines,  during  the  last  two  years: 

Previous  to  the  last  two  years  leaf  curl  and  mosaic 
have  been  considered  as  a  single  disease  known  as  yellows. 
Although  yellows  has  been  recognized  as  the  most 
serious  disease  of  red  raspberries,  and  occurs  through- 
out the  small  fruit  areas  of  North  America,  no  serious 
study  has  been  given  to  it  previously.  There  was  no 
clue  to  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  disease  and  no  control 
measures  were  known.  The  separation  of  yellows  into 
two  distinct  diseases  was  accomplished  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  symptoms  and  the  development  of  marked 
diseased  plants.  •_>„'• 

The  two  diseases  may  be  recognized  by  the  lollowing 
symptoms.  In  leaf  curl,  the  leaves  are  very  dark  green 
and  the  midrib  and  the  main  lateral  veins  arch  down- 
wards, causing  a  curling  of  the  margin  of  the  leaf.  The 
tissue  between  the  veins  arches  upward  and  results 
in  a  puckering  along  the  veins.  The  laterals  on  the 
fruiting  canes  are  short  and  stand  upright.  The  fruit 
is  small  and  seedy.  In  mosaic,  the  leaflets  on  the  new 
sucker  growth  in  the  spring  show  large  bright  green 
blisters,  with  yellowish  green  tissue  between.  In 
summer  and  autumn  the  new  leaves  are  finely  speckled 
with  yellow  dots.  Fruiting  canes  from  diseased  roots 
are  dwarfed  and  the  leaves  reach  only  about  half  size. 
The  fruit  is  of  very  poor  quality.  It  lacks  the  flavour 
and  is  very  often  dry  and  seedy.  The  variety  Cuth- 
bert  suffers  severely  from  both  leaf  curl  and  mosaic. 
The  variety  Herbert  seems  to  escape  with  only  slight 
damage  from  both  diseases,  while  the  Marlboro  is  ex- 
tremely susceptible  to  the  mosaic.  * 

A  survey  of  the  fruit  growing  district  on  the  shore  of 


Red  Apples  of  Good  Quality  do  Well  in  Boxes 

The  box  itself  should  be  made  an  indication  of  quality. 

received  from  E.  F.  Palmer  of  the  Horticultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Vineland  Station,  information  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  bacterial  disease  may  be  kept  in 
check.  The  following  paragraphs  should  be  of  use  to 
fruit  growers  who  may  not  now  be  able  to  recognize 
the  disease  and  who  may  wish  to  prevent  further  damage 
to  their  trees: 

During  the  pruning  season  all  infected  parts  should 
be  removed.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are;  on  the 
trunk  or  branches  a  blackish  color  of  the  bark;  on  twigs 
discoloration  and  shrivelling;  also  probably  some  leaves 
will  still  be  attached.  To  make  sure  that  the  blackened 
areas  on  the  trunk  are  really  caused  by  blight  take  a 
knife  and  cut  down  the  bark.  If  there  is  a  reddish  or 
brown  appearance  beneath  the  surface,  the  trouble  is 
blight.  Unless  these  infected  parts  are  removed  the 
disease  will  spread  very  rapidly  and  in  two  or  three 
years  at  the  most  the  tree  will  be  dead  or  useless.  In 
the  meantime  if  left  this  tree  is  serving  as  a  source 
of  infection  to  all  healthy  pear  and  apple  trees  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  bacteria  winter  over  at  the  lower  margin  of  the 
infection  and  while  the  trees  are  dormant,  cuts  can  be 
safely  made  two  inches  below  the  diseased  part  with- 
out the  necessity  of  disinfecting  the  tools.  If  the  trunk 
has  become  infected,  the  whole  tree  should  be  removed. 
Once  growth  begins,  cuts  must  be  made  six  to  eight 
inches  below  any  outward  signs  of  injury.  At  this  time 
the  pruning  tools  must  be  disinfected  thoroughly  after 
each  cut  with  corrosive  sublimate,  1-1,000.  ' 

In  the  spring,  insects  and  ants  particularly  feed  on  the 
exudate  caused  by  the  bacteria  and  then  carry  it  to  the 
flowers  and  from  there  the  disease  is  spread  by  honey- 
seeking  insects;  10,000  bacteria  could  find  room  on  a 
pin  head  and  each  is  capable  of  increasing  to  a  million 
or  more  in  24  hours.  Shortly  after  infection  takes  place 
the  blossom  spurs  will  wilt  and  droop.  Go  through  the 
orchard  again  after  blossoming  and  break  off  with  the 
hands  all  such  drooped  parts  before  the  disease  can 
penetrate  to  the  main  branches. 

Control  therefore  is  only  by  prevention.    Cut  out 


Clean  Cultivation  and  Cover  Crops. 

How  best  to  maintaip  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the 
orchard  is  a  question  lhat  confronts  orchardists  each 
year  and  is  especially  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
if  one  buys  commercial  fertilizers  the  cost  is  likely  to  In- 
higher  than  if  at  least  a  part  of  the  fertility  can  be 
supplied  by  other  means.  It  is  well  known  that  clean 
cultivation  aids  materially  in  liberating  soil  fertility 
already  present  in  the  soil  and  that  the  addition  of  a 
cover  crop  makes  it  possible  to  turn  down  much  valuable 
humuseachyear  as  well  as  to  protect  the  trees  from  seriou^ 
injury  owing  to  the  tendency  of  cover  crops  to  cause 
early  cessation  of  growth  and  thus  harden  the  wood  of 
the  trees  early  in  the  fall  before  the  cold  weather  comes 
on. 

It  has  always  been  difficult  to  determine  how  the 
orchard  should  be  fertilized  in  order  to  get  the  best 
results  and  there  have  been  many  series  of  experiments 
conducted  at  different  experiment  stations  and  in 
different  orchards  to  determine  the  best  methods,  but 
so  far  there  have  been  no  rules  laid  down  that  can  be 
said  to  be  safe  in  all  circumstances  as  to  quantities.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  crops  cannot  be  taken  from  tin- 
soil  year  after  year  without  diminishing  the  store  of 
available  plant  food  in  the  soil  and  if  an  orchard  is  to 
continue  as  a  profitable  proposition  this  plant  food  must 
be  replaced  in  some  way.  Just  how  it  can  be  done  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results  is  a  question  that  each  fruit 
grower  must  find  out  for  himself,  but  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  more  the  grower  can  do  by  way  of  cultivation 
and  the  turning  under  of  humus,  the  smaller  will  be  the 
cash  outlay  necessary. 

It  is  surprising  te  learn  that  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  where  fertilizer  experiments  have  been  carried 
on  for  a  number  of  years,  both  in  outside  orchards  and  in 
the  orchards  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  has  not  been  generally 
profitable  nor  especially 
beneficial  to  orchards  on  the 
more  fertile  soils  of  the  state. 
A  recent  statement  from 
Geneva  is  as  follows  and  is 
at  least  interesting  to  fruit 
growers  in  Ontario,  if  not 
necessarily  conclusive  with 
respect  to  our  own  condit- 
ions, because  it  is  certainly 
true  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  orchards  in  Eastern 
Canada  that  would  be  ben- 
efitted by  good  applications 
of  barnyard  manure  and 
possibly  some  commercial 
fertilizers: 

"Long-continued  exper- 
iments with  commercial  ferti- 
lizers  in  a    Rome  Beauty 
apple  orchard  on  the  Experi- 
ment   Station    farm  and 
experiments    in    other  or- 
chards   have    led    to  the 
conclusion    that   the  trees 
would  have  been  as  well  off 
if  they  had  not  recovered  an 
ounce  of  fertilizer.     The  growth  and  yield  records 
indicate  that  none  of  the  combinations  of  fertilizers 
used  paid  a   financial  [profit,    although  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  orchards  are  all  on  the  more 
fertile  soils  of  the  State  and  that  they  received  good 
care,    including    proper    pruning,    spraying,  cultiv- 
ation,   and   a    fairly   uniform   cover   crop  practice. 
However,  most  New  York  commercial  orchards  are 
located  on  similar  types  of  soil  and  receive  much  the 
same  care  as  the  experimental  orchards  and  it  must  be 
concluded  that  if  similar  work  had  been  done  on  many 
other  orchards  in  the  State  similar  results  would  prob- 
ably have  been  secured. 

"Results  secured  in  other  apple  districts  outside  of 
New  York,  where  entirely  different  types  of  soil  and 
cultural  practices  prevail,  lead  to  quite  different  con- 
clusions regarding  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  orchards, 
particularly  nitrogenous  materials.  Applications  of 
sodium  nitrate  quite  early  in  the  spring  to  orchards  kept 
in  sod,  will  often  overcome  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
sod  and  result  in  an  increase  in  yield. 

"Most  commercial  orchards  in  New  York  State  are 
so  situated  that  they  can  be  readily  cultivated  and  the 
soils  will  usually  grow  some  kind  of  leguminous  cover 
crop.  Under  such  conditions,  clean  cultivation  with 
suitable  cover  crops  planted  in  the  fall  and  plowed  under 
in  the  spring  is  regarded  as  a  more  satisfactory  method 
of  maintaining  fertility  than  any  practice  involving  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers." 


Don't  neglect  to  apply  the  second  or  bud-moth 
spray  that  should  be  put  on  just  as  the  blossom  buds 
begin  to  show  pink.  This  application  calls  for  both 
insecticides  and  fungicides. 


If  a  man  has  little  or  no  faith  in  the  business  he  is 
engaged  in  he  had  better  change  occupations.  He 
must  believe  in  his  job  to  make  a  success  of  it. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Dunlop. 

Director  of  University  Extension,  University 
of  Toronto. 

Gradation. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound, 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we 
rise 

From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted 
skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by 
round. 

1  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true: 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God. 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  clod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our 
feet, 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and 
gain; 

By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion 
slain, 

And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly 
meet. 

Wings  for  the  angel,  but  feet  for  men! 
We  may  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the 
way; 

We  may  hope,  and  resolve,  and  aspire, 
and  pray, 
But  our  feet  must  rise  or  we  fall  again. 

—J.  G.  Holland. 


Carrying  the  University  to 
the  Rural  Districts. 

By  Kate  McIntosh. 
[This  is  the  season  of  seeding  and 
planting,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  you,  Reader, 
will  take  time  to  read  the  following 
story  of  how  Peel  County,  Ontario,  has 
been  bringing  the  University  to  the 
people.  During  the  long  weeks  of  sum- 
mer let  the  idea  sink  into  your  mind,  grow 
in  it,  so  that  when  the  autumn  comes 
you  may  be  prepared,  perhaps,  to  take 
steps  toward  introducing  something  of 
the  kind  in  your  own  locality.  What  has 
been  done  at  Brampton  can  be  done 
elsewhere. — Ed.l. 

IN  looking  for  new  activities  for  Junior 
Institutes  and  Junior  Farmers'  Im- 
provement Associations,  we  investi- 
gated University  Extension.  Extension 
lectures  and  tutorial  classes  had  been 
carried  on  in  various  larger  centres  for 
some  years,  but  aside  from  courses  in 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  nothing 
similar  had  been  attempted  in  rural 
districts.  A  course  of  study  in  English 
Literature,  for  instance,  would  go  far  in 
opening  up  new  channels  of  interest. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dunlop,  Director  of  Uni- 
versity Extension,  University  of  Toronto, 


took  the  matter  up  enthusiastically.  It 
was  an  experiment.  Mr.  Dunlop  promised 
an  instructor,  if  we  provided  a  class  and 
took  care  of  all  local  and  travelling 
expenses.  Streetsville  Juniors  were 
organized  and  work  began  on  November 
15th,  1920.  It  was  the  commencement 
of  the  coming-true  of  a  dream. 

Classes  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half  and 
were  held  weekly.  Twenty-eight  regist- 
ered and  until  March  21st,  when  work 
closed,  the  average  attendance  was 
twenty-two.  At  a  debate — the  only  open 
meeting — one  hundred  were  present.  The 
High  School  in  the  village,  always  heated 
and  containing  a  piano,  made  a  central 
meeting  place.  Professor  Coombs  was 
the  instructor,  and  the  warm,  personal 
sympathy  which  he  gave  each  student 
went  far  toward  making  the  venture  so 
successful  that  two  other  points  were 
organized  the  following  year.  Through 
cultural  English,  literature  and  the  correct 
use  of  the  English  language  was  studied. 
In  the  winter  of  1921-22,  the  same  subject 
was  continued  under  Professor  Dale. 
Twenty-seven  registered  and  the  average 
attendance  was  nineteen. 

In  July  Mr.  Dunlop  addressed  a  group 
of  Brampton  and  Streetsville  Juniors, 
outlining  the  various  courses  which  the 
University  offered:  English  literature, 
History,  Commercial  Geography,  Book- 
keeping, etc.  Brampton  chose  English 
Literature.  The  Cheltenham  group  chose 
literature  also,  and  Professor  Whitelaw 
gave  fourteen  weekly  lectures  beginning 
on  November  1st,  and  continuing  until 
March  9th.  Out  of  the  thirty-five 
registering,  there  was  an  attendance  of 
twenty-five.  Two  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
were  studied — "Hamlet"  and  "As  You 
Like  It."  The  historical  teaching  inter- 
woven included  such  discussions  as  "How 
did  the  English  Language  Come  into 
Being?"  and  "To  What  Race  Do  We 
Belong?" 

Brampton  Juniors  opened  classes  in 
the  High  School  on  October  18th,  and 
continued  until  March  9th.  They  had 
thirty-three  on  the  roll,  the  attendance 
averaging  twenty.  Prof.  G.  M.  Jones, 
of  the  College  of  Education,  discussed 
with  those  present  the  first  night  the 
English  that  might  be  taken:  that  used 
for  pass  Matriculation  plus  or  minus,  for 
Honor  Matriculation  plus  or  minus,  first 
year  University  English,  or  a  course  of 
our  own  choosing  to  include  poetry, 
dramas,  essays,  short  stories  and  a  novel. 
The  last  was  chosen,  to  begin  with  poetry. 
By  a  further  process  of  elimination,  a 
general  collection  of  poetry  was  deemed 
better  for  our  purpose  than  a  special 
collection  or  the  works  of  one  poet. 
Copies  of  "Representative  Poetry,"  a 
textbook  for  the  four  years  at  University, 
were  secured. 

Maps  and  lantern  slides  were  freely 
used.  History  and  Geography  added 
interest  to  all  sections  of  the  course. 
Selections  from  Shakespeare  (Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  illustrated), 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Longfellow,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge  (The  Ancient  Mariner, 
illustrated)  and  Canadian  Poets  were 
taken.  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree"  by 
Thomas  Hardy  was  the  novel.  One  of 
the  short  stories,  "How  I  Killed  the  Bear," 
was  a  deliciously  humorous  sketch  by 
Chas.  Dudley  Warner.  One  night  was 
devoted  to  current  events,  one  to  the 
New  Europe  (illustrated),  and  one  to  the 
Washington  Conference.  Students  were 
not  allowed  to  sit  and  merely  absorb. 
Questions-  and  general  discussion  brought 
out  the  object  of  the  writer.  Assignments 
were  made  and  students  brought  their 
interpretations  to  later  classes.  Many 
"intellectual  adventures"  were  attempted 
and  enjoyed.       ...         f  . 

The  closing  took  the  form  ol  a  banquet 
at  which  some  forty-five  were  present. 
Guests  of  honour  included  Professor 
Jones  the  Principal  of  the  High  School 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  There 


were  some  eight  toasts  on  the  list.  Group 
singing  and  solos  varied  the  program. 
A  very  happy  evening  closed  the  "first 
year"  of  University  Extension  with 
Brampton  Juniors. 


A  Haunted  House. 

By  Stewart  Ervin  Hall. 

IT  was  such  a  pretty  house!  To  Billy 
and  Jean,  weary  and  footsore  after  a 
long  day's  house-hunting,  its  white 
walls  and  green  shutters,  gleaming  through 
the  autumn  leaves,  seemed  like  a  glimpse 
of  Paradise.  Billy  opened  the  small 
gate  leading  up  to  the  front  porch,  and 
the  happy  pair  raced  up  the  path  like  a 
couple  of  children;  for  even  though  the 
honeymoon  had  been  pleasant,  the  time 
had  come  when  they  longed  to  sing 
"Home  Sweet  Home"  at  their  own  fire- 
side. A  card  in  the  window  stated  that 
the  place  was  to  be  let  at  a  very  low 
rental,  and  that  Black  and  Co.  would 
furnish  all  particulars. 

With  light  hearts  they  set  out  on  their 
long  walk  back  to  the  heart  of  the  city, 
where  "Black  and  Co's"  office  was  located. 
Billy  rang  the  bell,  and,  to  his  amusement, 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  huge  negro. 

"Hello,"  said  Billy,  "are  you  'Black' 
or  'Co.'?" 

"Well  sah,"  replied  the  colored  man 
"I'se  black,  but  ah  don'  reckon  ah's  Co., 
ner  boss  neider.  But  you  can  see  de  boss 
if  you  all  steps  right  inside." 

Mr.  Black  received  them  very  politely, 
and  when  he  learned  that  they  wished 
to  rent  "Ivy  Cottage,"  became  very 
much  interested,  and  described  its  many 
good  qualities  in  glowing  terms.  When 
he  named  the  rent  Billy  fairly  gasped, 
for  it  seemed  utterly  impossible  that  any 
house  with  all  modern  conveniences, 
in  a  fine  locality  and  perfectly  sanitary 
could  be  had  for  so  little  money.  However, 
after  a  short  consultation  with  Jean, 
he  said  that  they  would  return  after  tea 
and  have  one  of  the  firm  go  with  them  to 
look  over  the  house,  and  if  they  found 
it  satisfactory  they  would  take  it.  Mr. 
Black  seemed  delighted,  and  told  them 
that  Sam,  his  porter,  would  accompany 
them.  Happening  to  look  at  Sam,  Jean 
noticed  that  the  negro's  eyes  were  turned 
till  nothing  but  the  whites  were  visible, 
and  he  showed  every  sign  of  terror  al- 
though he  said  nothing. 

When  they  arose  to  go,  Sam  attended 
them  to  the  door,  and  as  they  passed 
out  he  followed.  At  the  foot  of  the 
steps,  he  bowed  politely  and  said, 

"Say  boss,  you  ain'  goin'  to  dat  house 
to-night  be  you?" 

"Certainly  we  are,"  replied  Billy, 
"And  we  will  call  for  you  at  eight  o'clock." 

"Oh  sah,"  said  Sam,  "its  too  far  to 
take  dat  putty  gal  in  de  dark." 

"Oh!  I  am  not  tired,"  said  Jean,"  and 
T  do  want  to  see  that  dear  little  house 
again." 

(Jean  had  already  planned  just  where 
she  would  place  her  many  wedding 
presents  in  the  different  rooms,  and,  in 
imagination,  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  a 
dainty  table  laden  with  her  own  cooking). 

"Be  ready  Sam,"  said  Billy,  "and  I 
will  give  you  five  dollars  for  your  trouble." 

"Boss,"  said  Sam,"  Ah  wouldn'  go 
into  dat  house  to-night  fer  all  de  money 
in  Christendom." 

Billy  and  Jean  looked  at  each  other  in 
amazement.    Billy  was  first  to  speak. 

"Sam,"  he  said,"  there  is  something 
behind  all  this.  What  is  wrong  with 
that  house?" 

"Oh  sah,  I  got  to  tell  it  even  if  I  lose 
my  place.    It's  got  a  hant!" 

"A  what?"  said  both  in  an  instant. 

"A  hant,  one  of  dem  ghoses  dat  groans, 
an'  rattles  chains,  an'  hollers  like  nothin' 
human." 

Billy,  knowing  the  superstitious  char- 
acter of  the  negro  race  in  general,  told 
the  man  that  such  talk  was  nonsense, 


and  that  a  man  of  his  intelligence  should 
know  that  there  were  no  such  things  as 
ghosts.  Sam  stuck  to  his  story,  stating 
that  when  he  and  his  wife  had  been 
living  there,  when  the  house  was  new, 
caring  for  it  till  a  tenant  was  found,  the 
"Ghost"  drove  them  out,  'and  that  every 
tenant  since  had  left  after  a  night's 
residence  there. 

However,  after  some  coaxing  on  the 
part  of  Billy  and  Jean,  who  were  unwilling 
to  give  up  the  chance  of  so  pretty  a 
home  without  at  least  giving  it  a  trial, 
Sam  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  accom- 
pany them  there  in  the  morning. 

Morning  found  the  trio  on  their  way  to 
"Ivy  Cottage,"  and  so  sure  was  Jean 
of  remaining  that  she  took  with  her  a 
club-bag,  in  which  she  had  placed  several 
pieces  of  cut  glass.  She  was  anxious  to 
see  how  they  would  look  on  the  mantel 
which  she  was  so  sure  she  would  find  in 
the  living  room. 

Upon  their  arrival  Sam  unlocked  the 
door  and  Jean  rushed  in,  perfectly  de- 
lighted with  the  interior.  Sam  conducted 
them  through  the  rooms,  leaving  the 
kitchen  for  the  last. 

Here  he  paused  on  the  threshold, 
and  allowed  Billy  and  Jean  to  go  in  alone. 
Suddenly,  as  Jean  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
examination  of  ths  plumbing,  an  unearthly 
noise,  sounding  like  a  combination  of 
groan,  shriek  and  wail,  sounded  through 
the  kitchen.  With  a  wild  yell,  Sam 
dashed  for  the  front  door,  overturning 
Jean's  club-bag  of  cut  glass  in  his  flight. 
Billy  and  Jean  looked  at  each  other 
with  rather  pale  faces,  but  the  thought 
of-  Sam's  sudden  flight  was  too  funny  to 
resist,  and  both  burst  out  laughing. 
Without  warning  the  awesome  noise  rang 
out  again. 

"Now,"  said  Billy,  "this  has  gone 
far  enough.  Someone  has  been  putting 
up  a  job  on  poor  Sam,  and  I  am  going  to 
find  out  what  it  is.  Where  did  the  noise 
come  from?" 

"It  seemed  to  come  from  the  chimney," 
answered  his  wife. 

The  chimney  rested  on  a  wooden 
stand  which  formed  a  small  cupboard 
used  for  storing  odds  and  ends.  This 
cupboard  they  decided  to  search.  Billy 
opened  the  door,  and  the  same  unearthly 
sound  re-echoed  through  the  rooms  of 
the  empty  house.  Nothing  daunted 
they  removed  the  entire  contents  of  the 
cupboard,  consisting  of  old  papers, 
almanacs,  discarded  shoes,  brushes,  and 
blacking  boxes  but  found  nothing  of  a* 
ghostly  nature  until  they  came  to  a 
small  shelf  at  the  top.  Billy  put  out  his 
hand  to  investigate,  when,  for  a  fourth 
time,  the  fearful  sound  rent  the  air.  As 
he  hastily  drew  back,  a  curious  looking 
object  fell  to  the  floor.  It  was  made  from 
several  sticks  with  a  number  of  violin 
strings  stretched  upon  them.  To  these 
was  attached  a  comb.  Billy  picked  it 
up,  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  comb  came 
into  contact  with  the  strings,  causing 
the  "Ghost"  to  sing  once  more.  Billy 
looked  at  Jean,  and  then  burst  into  peals 
of  laughter  in  which  she  joined.  Then 
placing  the  "Ghost"  back  in  the  cupboard 
they  discovered  that  the  draught  in  the 
chimney  caused  the  comb  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  strings,  and  resulting 
in  the  hideous  noise  which  poor  Sam 
thought  was  a  "hant."  Billy  and  Jean 
moved  in  at  once,  and  were  soon  happily 
settled,  much  to  Sam's  astonishment. 

A  few  weeks  later  Billy  put  the  "Ghost" 
in  his  pocket  and,  on  his  way  to  work, 
called  on  Black  and  Co.  Sam  was  alone, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  chat,  in  which 
he  seemed  ill  at  ease,  Billy  produced  the 
"hant." 

"Say  Sam,"  he  asked,"  what  is  that?" 

Sam's  eyes  opened,  and  a  broad  grin 
covered  his  black  face. 

"Why  boss,"  he  answared,  "dat's 
de  hoss-fiddle  ah  made  to  shibberee 
Dan  Williams.  My  ole  woman  done 
say  ah'd  get  in  jail  an'  she  hid  it.  Whar 
did  you  find  it?" 
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"Just  where  you  heard  the  ghost 
Sam,"  replied  Billy,  "in  the  chimney- 
eupboard."  , . 

Sam  stcod  for  a  moment  speechless, 
mouth  wide  open,  and  astonishment 
depicted  on  his  broad  visage.  Then  with 
a  roar  of  laughter  he  said :  ■  . 

"Well  boss,  dey's  all  kinds  of  fools  in 
de  world,  but  dis  ole  black  niggah  suah 
am    de    biggest."  - 

Black  and  Co.  thought  that  so  splendid 
a  house  was  worth  more  rent,  and  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  Billy,  but  Jean  said 
that  it  was  worth  several  years'  rent  to 
"land"  a  ghost. 


The  Fashions. 

How  to  Order  Patterns. 
Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED OR  IN  CATALOGUE. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form: — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 


Name. 


Post  Office 


County  

R.  R.  No  

Province  _  

Number  of  Pattern  .".  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement — Waist  Bust  

Date  of  issue  in  which  pattern  ap- 
peared  

When  ordering  from  catalogue  give 
number  of  page  on  which  pattern  ap- 
peared. 

Be  Sure  to  Write  Numbers  Clearly. 

Our  Fashion  Book. 

A  fashion  catalogue  containing  over 
500  designs  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt 
of  12  cents.  Book  contains  article  on 
dressmaking  and  illustrations  of  stitches. 
When  ordering  from  it  use  above  blank. 

3989.    Misses'  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
A  16-year  size  requires  5  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the 
foot  is  about  2  yards.    Price,  15  cents. 

4005.    Ladies'  Slip. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
requires  SyZ  yards  of  27-inch  material. 
For  flouncing  as  illustrated  25 §  yards 
15  inches  wide  will  be  required.  Price, 
15  cents. 

3753.    Junior's  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years. 
A  14-year  size  requires  2)4  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  for  the  dress,  and  2)4  yards 
of  32-inch  material  for  the  guimpe.  Price, 
15  cents. 

3693.    Child's  Rompers. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  A 
4  -year  size  requires  2)4  yards  of  27-inch 
material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3978-3993-3986.    Ladies'  Costume. 

Blouse  3978  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  It 
requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
The  cape  3993  cut  in  4  sizes:  14  and  16 
years  for  misses',  and  medium  (38-40); 
large  (42-44)  bust  for  ladies.  Skirt  3986 
cut  in  6  sizes:  25,  27,  29,  31,  33  and  35 
inches  waist  measure.  Cape  and  skirt 
will  require  6  yards  of  40-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.  The  width  of  skirt 
at  the  foot  with  plaits  extended  is  about 
2  yards.  THREE  separate  patterns,  15 
cents  FOR  EACH  pattern. 

4003.    Ladies'  "Apron  Frock." 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
requires  4j^  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  about  2}/%  yards. 
Price,  15  cents. 


3997.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  5yi  yards  of  32- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3653.    Child's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  A 
4-year  size  requires  2J<  yards  of  27-inch 
material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3612-3984.    Ladies'  Costume. 

Blouse  3612  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
Skirt  3984  cut  in  6  sizes:  25,  27,  29,  31, 
33  and  35  inches  waist  measure.  The 
width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about 
1%  yard.  To  make  the  dress  for  a  38- 
inch  size,  will  require  6J^  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  For  facings  of  plain  material 
J^yard  will  be  required.  TWO  separate 
patterns,  15  cents  FOR  EACH  pattern. 

3999.    Boys'  Suit. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  A 
10-year  size  requires  3  yards  of  36-inch 
material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3992.    Ladies'  Home  Dress. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
requires  5J^  yards  of  32-inch  material. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  2'yards.  Price, 
15  cents. 

3995.    Girls'  Apron. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
A  6-year  size  requires  lj/g  yard  of  27-inch 
material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3987.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  requires  b%  yards  of  32-inch  material. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  about  2%  yards. 
Price,  15  cents. 


3998.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
A  6-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  32- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3805.    A  Popular  Apron  and  Cap  Set. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  medium,  large 
and  extra  large.  A  medium  size  requires 
3)4  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the 
apron,  and  H  yard  of  30-inch  or  wider 
material,  for  the  cap.    Price,  15  cents. 

4002.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
A  6-year  size  requires  3}i  yards  of  36- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

Does  it  Pay? 

One  of  the  twelve,  called  Judas  Iscariot, 
went  unto  the  chief  priests.  And  said 
unto  them,  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I 
will  deliver  Him  unto  you?  And  they 
covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.— S.  Matt.  26:15. 

Did  that  traitor  remember,  as  he  made 
his  infamous  bargain,  that  the  Master  he 
was  betraying  into  the  hands  of  merciless 
foes  had  once  asked  a  question  which  could 
have  but  one  answer?  He  had  asked  what 
a  man  would  gain  if  he  sold  himself  for  all 
the  riches  of  the  world;  and  He  did  not 
think  it^necessary  to  wait  for  the  answer. 
If  Judas  had  sold  himself  for  thirty 
millions,    instead   of   thirty   pieces,  he 
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would  still  have  acted  madly.  What 
could  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole 
world  in  exchange  for  his  own  soul? 

Judas  was  covetous,  we  say.  The 
trouble  with  him  was  that  he  was  too 
easily  satisfied.  "What  will  ye  give  me.' 
he  asked.  Then  he  accepted  thirty 
silver  coins!  We  all  ask:  "What  will 
ye  give  me?"  We  may  ask  the  world,  or 
God, — or  even  make  a  bargain  with 
Satan.  We  are  all  reaching  out  our  hands 
for  some  gift, — it  may  be  wealth,  or  love, 
or  admiration,  or  power,  or  Character. 
We  may,  as  Browning  says,  push  our 
way  through  all  the  stars  of  glory  be- 
cause we  have  set  our  hearts  on  reaching 
God.  And  men  in  every  age  have  borne 
witness  that  only  God  can  satisfy  a 
hungry  soul. 

Phillip  Brooks  says:  "Man  is  fully 
satisfied  only  with  what  satisfies  his  soul, 
— only  with  Character,  and  with  an 
endless  chance  for  that  Character  to 
grow."  We  aim  at  perfection  (S.  Matt. 
5:  48)  because  nothing  short  of  perfection 
can  satisfy  us.  And  to  aim  at  perfection 
is  to  aspire  after  God. 

But  that  great  aim  is  not  a  selfish  one. 
God  has  knit  souls  together  so  closely 
that  if  one  aspires  others  are  drawn  up- 
wards, too;  while  those  who  set  their 
hearts  on  winning  earthly  treasures,  only, 
help  to  bind  the  hearts  of  those  who  love 
and  follow  them  to  earthly  ambitions. 

Does  it  pay  to  waste  the  priceless  years 
of  youth  in  seeking  treasures  that  can 
never  satisfy?  Does  it  pay  to  leave  God 
out  of  daily  life,  and  so  miss  the  chance  of 
helping  others  to  climb?  If  a  young  man 
drifts  into  godlessness,  it  may  be  because 
the  woman  who  loves  him  best  has  not 
set  her  heart  on  righteousness  for  herself 
or  for  him.  She  may  care  more  for  his 
worldly  advancement  than  for  his  spiritual 
strength.  She  will  see  her  folly  some 
day.  Think  what  it  will  mean  to  such 
a  careless,  worldly  woman  to  hear  the 
man  she  ought  to  have  drawn  nearer  to 
God  say  reproachingly: 

"But  yo'u, — had  you  chosen — had  you 

stretched  hand — 
Had  you  seen  good  such  a  thing  were  done, 
I  too  might  have  stood  with  the  souls 

that  stand 
In  the  sun's  sight,  clothed  with  the  light 

of  the  sun. 
I  had  grown  pure  as  the  dawn  and  the  dew, 
You  had  grown  strong  as  the  sun  or  the 

sea." 

The  woman's  stainless  purity  should 
arouse  a  desire  for  purity  in  the  man  who 
loves  her.  The  man's  strength  will  help 
to  make  the  woman  strong.  Does  it  pay 
to  recklessly  cast  away  such  a  glorious 
opportunity  for  the  sake  of  having  what 
is  called  "a  good  time"  for  a  few  years? 

We  ask  of  life:  "What  will  you  give 
me?"  and  Life  answers:  "I  will  bestow 
treasures  which  will  give  you  joy  for  ever, 
— if  you  really  set  your  heart  on  having 
them. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  on  a  street-car. 
A  man  sitting  beside  me  was  talking  to 
another  man  who  was  holding  a  strap  as 
he  stood  in  the  crowd.  Probably  they 
never  imagined  that  their  words  would 
be  scattered  like  seeds  in  thousands  of 
homes.  But  you  never  can  tell  how  far 
words  (or  thoughts)  may  go. 

One  man  said:  "How  much  rent  are 
you  getting  for  your  cottage?" 

The  other  answered:  "Well,  I  am  only 
gettting  $20.  I  could  easily  get  $25, 
but  I  wouldn't  turn  out  the  tenants  for 
anything.  They  are  good  old  people 
and  they  can't  afford  to  pay  more  than 
twenty  a  month.  I  always  find  that  it 
you  do  anything  unkind  for  the  pake  of 
gain' you  lose  by  it  in  the  long  run." 

Those  words  set  me  thinking.  Does 
it  pay  to  serve  Self,  the  World  or  Satan? 
Don't  the  servants  of  sin  always  find  that 
they  have  acted  foolishly  as  well  as 
wrongly?  They  are  sure  to  "lose  by  it  in 
the  long  run." 

Judas  went  of  his  own  accord  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Master  he  professed  to 
serve,  and  made  a  bargain  with  them. 
He  got  his  pay— but  what  depair  tilled 
his  tortured  soul  when  he  looked  at  those 
thirty  pieces  of  silver!  They  seemed 
to  stain  his  hands  with  blood,  and  he 
flung  them  away  in  horror.  What  did 
he  gain  by  his  sin?  Not  one  of  those 
silver  pieces  was  of  any  use  to  him,  and 
he  was  driven  by  despair  to  the  crime  of 
suicide. 

Sin  is  very  stealthy  in  its  approaches. 
The  outward  act  may  be  —apparently— 
— impossible  to  one  who  is  secretly 
breaking  God's  laws  in  thought.  Yet  our 
Lord   has   warned    us  that   the  sinful 
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thought  not  only  leads  to  the  open 
breaking  of  the  law,  but  is  in  itself  re- 
bellion against  the  Law-Giver. — S.  Matt. 
5:21-28.  He  was  so  sure  that  sin  did  not 
"pay,"  that  He  said  it  would  be  better 
for  a  man  to  pluck  out  his  right  eye,  or 
cut  off  his  right  hand  than  be  led  by 
that  eye  or  hand  into  sin. 

That  searching  word,  "Sin,"  is  a  word 
that  the  Bible  keeps  always  before  us. 
We  may  say  that  we  are  not  criminals. 
We  don't  break  the  laws  of  the  land  or 
fear  to  be  shut  up  in  prison.  But  Sin 
is  our  constant  companion  and  our 
familiar  foe.  We  find  our  enemy  dragging 
us  down  when  we  are  trying  to  serve  and 
worship  God.  Our  gifts  are  stained  with 
selfishness.  Our  prayers  are  cold  and  our 
love  is  weak.  Our  faith  is  apt  to  vanish. 
Worry  stabs  us  suddenly. 

As  faith  may  be  cherished,  until  it 
grows  from  a  tiny  seed  into  a  great  tree; 
so  sin  unchecked  will  grow  until  it  becomes 
a  terrible  cancer,  pouring  poison  into  the 
soul.  Only  God  can  deliver  us  from  the 
power  of  sin.  We  need  His  forgiveness 
for  past  sins,  and  we  need  the  life  of 
Christ  within  us  to  keep  us  pure. 

Because  sin  does  not  "pay,"  and  we 
want  to  escape  from  its  loathsome  clasp, 
we  turn  in  our  great  need  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  He  has  proved  his  power  to 
save  sinners, — and  we  are  all  sinners. 
To  whom  shall  we  go,  if  we  turn  our 
backs  on  Him?  Do  you  know  of  any 
other  who  can  save  from  sin? 

Some  people  hesitate  because  they 
can't  understand  what  is  called  the 
"Doctrine  of  the  Atonement."  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  the  death  of 
the  Innocent  can  save  the  guilty,  nor 
how  the  Sinless  Sacrifice  could  take  upon 
Himself  the  sins  of  all  mankind. 

I  don't  profess  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  Atonement.    But  I  believe  in  it  with 


XV. 

IN  the  Laughing  Brook,  which  ripples 
and  sings  all  day  long,  lived  Mr. 
Trout  and  Mrs.  Trout,  and  a  whole 
lot  of  little  Trouts.  There  were  so  many 
little  Trouts  that  Mr.  Trout  and  Mrs. 
Trout  were  kept  very  busy  indeed  get- 
ting breakfast  and  dinner  and  supper 
for  them,  and  watching  out  for  them 
and  teaching  them  how  to  swim  and 
how  to  catch  foolish  little  flies  that  some- 
times fell  on  the  water  and  how  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  big  hungry  fish  and 
sharp  eyed  Mr.  Kingfisher  and  big  men 
and  little  boys  who  came  fishing  with 
hooks  and  lines. 

Now  all  the  little  Trouts  were  very 
very  good  and  minded  just  what  Mrs. 
Trout  told  them— all  but  Tommy  Trout 
for  Tommy  Trout — oh,  dear,  dear! 
Tommy  Trout  never  could  mind  right 
away.  He  always  had  to  wait  a  little 
instead  of  minding  when  he  was  spoken 
to. 

Tommy  Trout  didn't  mean  to  be  bad. 
Oh  dear,  no!  He  just  wanted  to  have  his 
own  way,  and  because  Tommy  Trout 
had  his  own  way  and  didn't  mind  Mrs. 
Trout  there  isn't  any  Tommy  Trout 
now.  No  sir,  there  isn't  as  much  as  one 
little  blue  6pot  of  his  beautiful  little  coat 
left  because — why,  just  because  Tommy 
Trout  didn't  mind. 

One  day  when  round,  red  Mr.  Sun 
was  shining  and  the  Laughing  Brook  was 
singing  on  its  way  to  join  the  Big  River, 
Mrs.  Trout  started  out  to  get  some  nice 
plump  flies  for  dinner.  AH  the  little 
Trouts  were  playing  in  their  dear  little 
pool,  safe  behind  the  Big  Rock.  Before 
she  started  Mrs.  Trout  called  all  the  little 
Trouts  around  her  and  told  them  not  to 
leave  their  little  pool  while  she  was  gone, 
"For,"  said  she,  "something  dreadful 
might  happen  to  you." 

All  the  little  Trouts,  except  Tommy 
Trout,  promised  that  they  would  surely, 
surely  stay  inside  their  dear  little  pool. 
Then  they  all  began  to  jump  and  chase 
each  other  and  play  as  happy  as  could 
be.  all  but  Tommy  Trout. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Trout  had  started 
Tommy  Trout  swam  off  by  himself  to  the 
edge  of  the  pool.  "I  wonder  what  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Big  Rock,"  said 
Tommy   Trout.    "The   sun   is  Shining 


all  my  heart  and  soul  and  strength. 
I  discovered  long  ago  that  I  needed  the 
Living  Saviour  "every  hour."  I  could 
not  endure  to  live  my  life  without  His 
daily  companionship. 

A  student  once  went  to  a  professor  and 
asked  him  how  long  it  took  him  to  under- 
stand the  "Atonement."  He  answered: 
"All  my  life."  The  student  went  to 
another  professor  and  asked  the  same 
question.  He  answered:  "It  will  take 
Eternity,  and  I  won't  understand  it 
then." 

The  Apostles  did  not  always  under- 
stand their  Master's  teaching;  but 
they  loved  and  trusted  Him.  To  walk 
with  Him  daily  was  a  greater  joy  and 
privilege  than  any  earthly  gain.  And 
when  we  look  back  on  life,  as  we  stand 
waiting  for  the  door  into  eternity  to  open, 
it  is  very  certain  that  the  only  years  we 
shall  regret  will  be  those  which  were  not 
spent  for  Christ.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
anyone  at  Death's  door  regretting  that  he 
had  served  Christ?  You  have  often 
heard  of  people  who  heartily  regretted 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  served  Him. 
Neither  thirty  coins  nor  thirty  million 
coins  can  satisfy  a  human  soul.  Souls  are 
not  easily  satisfied, — yet  many  will  bear 
witness  that  Jesus  is  Life  and  Joy  and 
Peace. 

"How  soon  a  smile  of  God  can  change 
the  world!" 

Dora  Farncomb. 


For  Russian  Relief. 

"Friend,"  Mallorytown,  sent  $5.00  for 
Russian  Relief,  stating  that  part  of  it 
might  be  used  elsewhere.  Of  this  sum 
$3.00  was  sent  at  once  to  the  Famine 
Fund,  and  $2.00  was  used  for  a  very 
needy  case  nearer  home.  Thank  you, 
"Friend." 


and  the  brook  is  laughing  and  nothing 
could  happen  if  I  go  just  a  little  speck  of 
a  ways." 

So,  when  no  one  was  looking,  Tommy 
Trout  slipped  out  of  the  safe  little  pool 
where  all  the  other  little  Trouts  were 
playing.  He  swam  just  a  little  speck  of 
a  ways.  But  he  couldn't  see  around  the 
Big  Rock.  So  he  swam  just  a  little  speck 
of  a  ways  farther  still.  Now  he  could  see 
almost  around  the  Big  Rock.  Then  he 
swam  just  a  little  speck  of  a  ways  farther 
and — oh  dear,  dear!  he  looked  right  into 
the  mouth  of  a  great  big,  big  fish  called 
Mr.  Pickerel,  who  is  very  fond  of  little 
Trouts  and  would  like  to  eat  one  for 
breakfast  evey  day. 

"Ah  ha!"  said  Mr.  Pickerel,  open- 
ing his  big,  big  mouth  very,  very  wide. 

Tommy  Trout  turned  to  run  back  to  the 
dear,  dear  safe  little  pool  where  all  the 
other  little  Trouts.  were  playing  so  hap- 
pily, but  he  was  too  late.  Into  that  great 
big,  big  mouth  he  went  instead,  and  Mr. 
Pickerel  swallowed  him  whole. 

"Ah  ha,"  said  Mr.  Pickerel,  "I  like 
little  Trouts." 

And  nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of 
Tommy  Trout,  who  didn't  mind. 

To  be  continued. 


He  Thought  It  Was  Safe 

The  late  Bishop  Dudley  of  Kentucky, 
according  to  The  Youth's  Companion, 
used  to  relate  with  much  relish  an  amusing 
experience  that  he  once  had  in  connection 
with  waffles.  At  a  fine  old  Virginia  home- 
stead, where  he  was  a  frequent  guest,  the 
waffles  were  always  remarkably  good. 

One  morning,  as  breakfast  drew  near  an 
end,  the  tidy  little  linen-coated  black  boy 
who  served  at  table  approached  the  bishop 
and  asked  in  a  low  voice; 

"Bishop,  won't  y'  have  'n'er  waffle?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  genial  bishop,  "I  believe 
I  will." 

"Dey  ain'  no  mo',"  said  the  boy. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  the  surprised  gentle- 
man, "if  th*re  aren't  any  more  waffles, 
what  made  you  ask  me  if  I  wanted 
another  one?" 

"Bishop,"  exclaimed  the  boy,  "yo's 
done  et  ten  a'ready,  and  I  t'ought  yeh 
wouldn't  want  no  mo'!" 


The  Ingle  Nook 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  thi3  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on*  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear.  (5)  Private 
answers  are  not  sent  from  this  department. 

Lumber  Left  Behind. 

(Continued). 

DO  you  remember  when  you  did  it? 
— when  you  knelt  on  the  floor  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  stretch,  picking 
out  tacks  with  a  blunt  table  knife  and 
tugging  at  carpets,  while  the  dust  puffed 
up  joyfully  into  your  eyes  and  nose  from 
the  quarter-inch  layer  of  sifted  grime 
beneath  the  floor-covering?  Do  you 
remember  the  furniture  all  piled  out  on 
the  yard? — The  "slapped-up"  cold  dinner? 
— The  awful  beating  of  those  huge  carpets? 
— the  stretching  and  puffing  and  pulling 
when  they  were  "laid"  again? 

Would  you  go  back  to  those  old  days 
now  if  you  could?  If  a  small  boy  were 
to  translate  your  answer  into  his  own 
vernacular  he  would  probably  say  "Not 
on  your  tintype!" 

Surely  if  any  two  men  deserve  to  have 
a  kindly  place  reserved  for  them  in  the 
hearts  of  women,  they  are  Joseph  Howe 
who  invented  the  sewing-machine,  and 
that  other  man  who  first  thought  of  the 
loose  rug,— I  don't  know  his  name. 
For  the  sewing  machine  has  saved  millions 
of  hours  of  time  and  millions  of  weary 
eyes,  and  the  loose  rug  has  practically 
put  an  end  to  the  old-time  annual  or 
semi-annual  domestic  upheaval  known  as 
housecleaning. 

True,  most  women  do  carry  out,  peri- 
odically, a  more  or  less  gentle  renovation 
that  they  call  "housecleaning."— They 
get  the  blankets  washed  up,  sun  the  furs 
and  tie  them  in  moth-proof  bags,  pack 
away  the  last  season's  clothes  and  bring 
out  those  for  the  new,  do  a  little  extra 
brushing  of  walls  and  picking  out  of 
corners.  — But,  unless  papering  and 
painting  have  to  be  done,  the  old-time 
uproar,  in  most  homes,  is  about  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo: 

The  modern  woman  will  explain  the 
change  in  this  wise:  That  with  modern 
equipment  for  housekeeping,  and,  above 
all,  with  loose  rugs  over  hardwood  or 
painted  floors  (or  over  linoleum  that 
looks  like  wood,  if  the  floor  is  bad)  it 
is  possible  to  keep  the  house  so  clean  all 
the  time  that  very  little  extra  cleaning  is 
needed  when  the  regular  house-cleaning 
comes  round; — that  she  prefers  to 
do  an  odd  or  end  of  cleaning  from 
time  to  time  (a  cupboard  overhauled, 
a  "pothole"  turned  inside  out,  a  bureau 
or  closet  put  in  order,  an  attic  set  to 
rights),  as  convenience  or  necessity 
presents  itself,  to  leaving  it  all  to  be  done 
at  one  fell  swoop; — that  she  feels  better 
and  "cleaner"  to  know  that  everything 
is  kept  right  all  the  time; — that  she 
wouldn't  go  back  to  the  old  tack-lifting 
all-in-a-muddle  spring  and  fall  tourna- 
ment for  the  world! 

So,  exit  among  the  "lumber  left  behind," 
the  tacked-down  carpet,  and  all  that  it 
entailed.  For  it,  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  house,  was  the  culprit  that 
made  the  periodic  eruption  inevitable. 
You  just  knew  there  was  dust  under  that 
carpet  and  so  you  just  had  to  pull  every- 
thing up. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there 
is  one  exception  to  this  banishment  of 
the  big  housecleaning  bout, — and  that 
is  the  cellar.  I  can't  see  how  anyone 
can  get  out  of  a  regular  spring  house- 
cleaning  of  that  very  important  part 
of  the  house.  During  the  winter  a 
certain  amount  of  debris  has  accumulated, 
especially  in  the  root  compartment, 
— -clay,  bits  of  beet  or  carrot  leaves, 
perhaps  an  unnoticed  apple  or  so  that 
has  rotted,  and  so  on.  If  these  are  left 
until  warm  weather  smells  are  bound  to 
arise,  and  permeate  if  not  through  the 
house  at  least  through  into  the  compart- 
ment of  the  cellar  where  the  butter,  etc., 
are  stored.  It  seems  very  necessary, 
then,  to  have  a  real  cellar-cleaning 
operation  as  soon  as  one  can  get  at  it 
conveniently — clay  and  leaves  removed, 
cupboards  scrubbed,  walls  white-washed, 
everything  left  clean  and  sweet  for  the 
summer. 

*    *    *  * 

This  subject,  somehow,  seems  to  bring 


up  the  question  of  general  sanitation  of 
the  home. 

The  recent  animated  discussion  in  this 
department  on  chemical  closets,  the 
peptic  tank  system,  etc.,  shows  how 
interested  folk  in  general  are  in  the  matter 
of  better  conveniences  and  better  sanita- 
tion in  the  places  in  which  they  must  live. 
In  the  earlier  days  people  didn't  bother 
about  these  things,  perhaps  because  they 
knew  practically  nothing  about  germs 
(bacteria,  bacilli).  Closets  were  placed  in 
unpleasant  proximity  to  wells,  and  no 
one  ever  seemed  to  dream  that  there 
might  be  clefts  in  the  strata  of  rock  or 
soil  underlying  the  surface  through 
which  seepage  from  the  closet-pit  could 
travel  joyfully  and  perhaps  germfully 
along.  .  .  Those  were  the  days,  too, 
when  a  dim  religious  light  was  en  regie  in 
the  "parlor,"  when  blinds  were  drawn 
down  over  every  window  to  exclude  every 
smile  of  the  sun.  They  were  drawn  so 
to  protect  the  black  haircloth  or  red 
plush  (!!!)  upholstery  and  Brussels 
carpet  from  fading. — No  one  had  as  yet 
thought  of  turning  the  parlor  into  a 
living-room,  and  the  men  of  science 
had  not  begun  to  preach  the  value  to 
health  of  sunlight  as  they  do  now. 

As  a  result  of  this  preaching  we 
now  have  bright,  airy  houses,  blinds  shot 
up  to  the  top  of  the  sash  unless  in  very  hot 
weather,  out-of-door  sleeping  rooms,  "sun- 
porches,"  out-of-door  living  on  broad 
verandas,  —  increasing  longevity  of  the 
human  race  wherever  such  living  is  put 
in  practice.  People  are  learning  that  to 
live  long  they  must  live  sweetly,  morally, 
and  in  healthful  surroundings,  with  enough 
exercise,  enough  rest,  enough  of  the  right 
kind  of  food  (and  temperance  in  the 
eating  of  it),  enough  mental  stimulus, 
and  enough  useful  work  in  the  world, 
— in  short,  a  sane,  interested,  balanced, 
useful  life. 

And  so,  among  the  lumber  left  behind 
are  the  dark  and  fresh-airless  homes, 
ignorance  regarding  ordinary  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  and  carelessness  in  regard  to 
health.  It  used  to  be  believed  that  God 
sent  all  diseases, — "Poor  God!  How  much 
He  has  been  blamed  for,"  as  a  friend  of 
mine  said  one  day.  To-day  it  is  known 
that  diseases  have  a  cause,  practically 
always  due  to  personal  or  public  careless- 
ness in  some  respect,  — to  overwork  or 
overworry,  to  dissipation  of  some  sort,  to 
wrong  eating,  to  undue  exposure  to  cold, 
to  floating  germs  which  should  not  be 
about ;  and  one  of  the  great  aims  of  this 
age  is  to  remove  and  prevent  all  such 
causes. — Witness  the  endeavors  of  our 
Public  Health  Departments! 

Gradually,  by  lectures  and  through 
the  press,  the  general  public  is  being  en- 
lightened in  regard  to  public  health 
measures  and  precautions,  and  so  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  that  not 
so  very  long  ago  surrounded  the  whole 
dark  question  of  disease,  are  also  drifting 
off  among  the  dead  lumber  of  the  past. 
Another  turn  of  the  wheel  and  perhaps 
all  our  doctors  will  be  paid  by  the  State 
to  carry  on  public  clinics  and  keep  people 
well.  We  may  not  see  that  development 
in  our  day;  yet,  again,  we  may. 

*    *    *  * 

Yet  other  "lumber"  is  there,  which 
we  are  pushing  away  from  us  into  the 
past.    May  we  talk  of  it  another  day? 

Junia. 


Worth  Thinking  Over. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  the  moral 
or  spiritual  or  even  the  economic 
value  of  hate.  Hate  serves  no  useful 
purpose.  It  is  far  more  dangerous 
to  those  who  hate  than  to  those  who 
are  hated.  It  leads  only  to  con- 
fusion and  destruction."—  Alanson  B. 
Houghton. 


Some  Icing  Recipes. 

For  "An  Interested  Reader": 

An  icing  that  will  not  crack?  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  it  does  crack 
too  much  sugar  has  been  used.  Try 
some  of  the  following  recipes  on  small 
cakes  and  "choose  the  one  that  you  love 
best"  for  the  story  cake. 

Boiled  Icing— Cook  1  cup  sugar  with 
a  third  of  a  cup  of  water,  without  stirring, 
until  it  forms  a  thread.  Beat  one  large 
egg-white  stiff,  add  a  pinch  of  cream  of 
tartar,  and  slowly  pour  the  syrup,  a  few 
drops  at  a  time,  into  the  egg.  Flavor 
and  beat  until  cool  enough  to  spread. 
Use  immediately. 

Confectioners'  Sugar  Icing. —  Mix  1  cup 
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confectioners'  sugar  with  the  unbeaten 
white  of  an  egg  and  either  1  tablespoonful 
of  water  or  as  much  fruit  juice — lemon, 
orange,  currant,  etc.  Chopped  nuts  may- 
be sprinkled  over  the  icing,  or  a  little 
melted  chocolate  may  be  stirred  in  with 
the  egg.  To  make  coffee  icing  use  very- 
strong  black  coffee  instead  of  the  water. 

Milk  Frosting —  Put  1  teaspoonful  of 
butter  in  a  saucepan  and  when  melted 
add  1  %  cups  sugar  and  K  cup  boiling 
milk.  Bring  to  boiling  point  and  boil 
without  stirring  for  13  minutes.  Remove 
from  fire  and  beat  until  of  the  right 
consistency  to  spread,  then  add  ]4  tea- 
s|K>on  vanilla  and  pour  over  cake. 

Cream  Icing — \yi  cup  confectioners' 
sugar,  2  tablespoons  helavy  cream,  M 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Sift  the  sugar,  add 
cream  and  flavoring  and  beat  until  of 
right  consistency. 

Excellent  Icing. —  Take  1  cup  granu- 
lated sugar  and  4  tablespoons  hot  water 
and  boil  them  together  until  the  syrup 
threads  from  a  spoon,  stirring  often. 
Have  white  of  1  egg  beaten  firm.  When 
the  sugar  is  ready  set  it  from  the  stove 
long  enough  to  stop  boiling,  then  pour 
it  on  to  the  egg  slowly,  but  continually, 
beating  rapidly.  Beat  until  of  the  right 
consistency  to  spread  on  cake,  and  flavor 
while  beating  (with  essence  of  almond, 
ratafia,  vanilla,  lemon,  etc.)  It  hardens 
very  quickly  after  it  is  ready  to  spread 
on  the  cake,  so  it  is  best  to  have  the  white 
of  another  egg  ready  to  add  a  little  if  it 
gets  too  hard  to  spread  smoothly.  If  it 
hardens  very  rapidly  at  the  last  it  has  been 
boiled  too  quickly,  but  a  little  white 
of  egg  will  rectify  it;  if  it  is  too  thin  after 
beaten  until  cold  it  has  not  been  boiled 
enough,  but  you  can  add  pulverized 
sugar  to  make  it  right,  adding  a  little  at  a 
i  time  and  beating  hard.  A  good  deal 
depends  upon  stirring  the  sugar  into  the 
white  of  egg  at  first;  if  too  fast  or  too 
slow  it  will  cook  the  egg  in  lumps.  It 
takes  a  little  practice  to  make  this  icing 
just  right,  but  it  is  a  good  one. 

Easy  Icing. — Take  whites  of  2  eggs, 
K-lb  castor  sugar,  juice  of  a  lemon 
or  a  few  drops  of  orange  flower  water. 
Beat  the  mixture  until  it  hang9  upon  the 
fork  in  flakes,  then  spread  over  the  cake, 
dipping  the  knife  in  cold  water  occasion- 
ally. Stand  it  before  the  fire  and  turn 
the  cake  frequently.  As  soon  as  it 
begins  to  harden  it  may  be  removed. 
This  icing  must  be  applied  to  a  perfectly 
cold  cake.  A  few  drops  of  cochineal 
will  make  it  a  pretty  pink  color. 

Almond  Icing — Take  whites  of  3  eggs, 
1  lb.  icing  sugar,  1  lb.  sweet  almonds, 
IK  oz.  bitter  almonds.  Blanch  the 
almonds  (by  scalding  and  rubbing  off 
the  skins)  the  day  before  they  are  used, 
so  they  will  be  perfectly  dry.  Put  them 
through  a  food-chopper  7  or  8  times. 
Add  to  the  slightly  beaten  whites,  then 
add  the  sugar,  mixing  very  thoroughly. 
Use  a  silver  knife  to  spread  on  the  cake, 
dipping  it  in  hot  water  to  smooth.  When 
all  is  on  cover  with  a  plain  white  icing 
and  decorate  according  to  fancy.  This 
is  a  good  icing  for  wedding  cake  or 
Christmas  cake. 


Keeping  Color. 

One  of  the  housekeepers'  problems 
in  summer  is  to  keep  colored  wash- 
dresses,  shirts,  etc.,  from  fading  when 
exposed  to  the  rigors  of  the  washtub. 

"Fast"  colors  in  gingham,  prints  and 
other  fabrics  are  usually  safe  enough  if 
a  mild  soap  (such  as  Ivory  or  Castile, 
or  Lux)  is  used  for  washing,  and  if  the 
garments  are  put  to  dry  as  soon  as  rinsed 
in  an  airy  shaded  place.  Quick  drying 
is  essential,  and  if  the  garments  can  be 
dried  in  a  "windy"  spot  without  being 
exposed  to  the  sunshine,  all  the  better. 
Sunshine  bleaches  fabrics,  especially  while 
they  are  wet,  therefore  no  material  except 
white  should  ever  be  exposed  to  it  while 
drying. 

If  you  prefer,  however,  to  make  as- 
surance against  fading  doubly  sure, 
you  can  add  to  the  above  method  of 
laundering  a  few  preventives. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  is  turpentine. 
Put  a  little  of  it  in  enough  water  to  soak 
the  goods.  Leave  for  a  short  time, 
dry  quickly,  then  launder.  It  can  be 
used  with  any  color. 

Soaking  in  salty  water  (3  gills  to  4 
-quarts  boiling  water)  will  set  almost 
any  color  but  blue. 

For  blue  or  green  use  alum — an  ounce 
to  12  quarts  boiling  water;  or  saltpeter 
— 1  ounce  to  12  quarts  boiling  water; 
■or  vinegar  mixed  with  the  water. 


For  pink  add  vinegar. 

For  linen  color  use  hay  tea. 

For  gray  1  level  teaspoon  of  black 
pepper  dissolved  in  12  quarts  boiling 
water  is  said  to  be  of  use.  Leave  until 
cold. 

Ox-gall,  which  you  can  get  at  the 
druggists,  is  said  to  be  a  specific  for  setting 
any  color  in  cotton,  silk  or  wool.  The 
rule  is  1  tablespoonful  of  the  ox-gall 
to  1  gallon  soft  water. 


Vitamines. 

it  \  marvel  of  lucidity"  was  the 
ZA  description  given  by  Sir  John 
Collie  (who  presided)  to  a  lecture 
given  at  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic 
recently  by  Professor  Harden,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  Lecturer  at  the 
Lister  Institute,  to  an  audience  of  London 
teachers  on  the  subject  of  'Vitamines,' 
the  mysterious  and  unidentified  sub- 
stances which  he  said  had  in  recent  times 
been  found  so  necessary  to  life. 

He  described  the  experiments  at  Cam- 
bridge by  Professor  Hopkins  on  rats. 
On  a  certain  diet  the  rodents  would  not 
grow,  but  wasted  away  and  died.  This 
was  due  to  the  absence  of  vitamines  from 
the  food.  Given  butter  and  yeast, 
however,  they  began  to  thrive  and  grow. 

It  was  found,  as  a  result  of  the  research 
work,  that  quite  a  small  quantity  ot 
cabbage  leaf  or  milk  would  keep  a  guinea 
pig  in  good  health.  The  absence  of  the 
same  vital  factor  was  probably  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  the  cause  of  rickets. 
This  was  important  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  children  who  suffered 
from  this  trouble. 

Lard  scarcely  ever  contained  vitamines, 
while  cod  liver  oil  might  be  two  hundred 
times  as  potent  in  vitamines  as  butter. 
In  green  vegetables  they  were  present 
in  considerable  quantities.  They  were 
also  to  be  found  in  egg  yolk,  but  not  in  the 
white  of  egg,  but  they  were  entirely 
absent  from  margarine,  except  oleomar- 
garine, which  contained  a  certain  amount 
of  the  fat  of  animals  which  had  been 
fed  on  vegetables. 

Other  foods  the  lecturer  enumerated 
as  containing  vitamines  in  greater  or 
small  quantity  were — oil  seeds,  carrots, 
orange  and  lemon  juices  and  tomatoes, 
while  swedes  and  turnips  in  particular 
contained  a  certain  kind  of  vitamine. 
Potatoes  were  a  strong  protection  against 
scurvy,  not  because  they  were  rich  in 
anti-scorbutic,  but  because  of  the  large 
quantity  people  ate.  Their  scarcity  dur- 
ing a  period  of  the  war  accounted  for  the 
outbreaks  of  that  disease. 

The  place  of  honor,  however,  in  the 
quantity  of  vitamines  was  taken  by  cod 
liver  oil  and  not,  as  some  imagined,  by 
butter.  With  regard  to  the  action  of 
heat  on  vitamines,  the  Professor  said 
that  heat  itself  had  not  much  effect  upon 
them,  but  heat  in  the  presence  of  air  was 
another  matter.  Another  point  of  in- 
terest mentioned  was  that  eye  disease  in 
Denmark  during  the  war  was  found  to 
be  due  to  skimmed  milk  only  being  given 
to  children  owing  to  butter  being  made 
and  sold  out  of  the  country.  When  in 
time  they  had  to  eat  butter  the  disease  dis- 
appeared.— World  Wide. 


Holidays. 

Jean  Blewett  In  The  Globe 

Hark  to  the  shout,  "Ho,  school  is  out!" 
Hark  to  the  laughter  gaily  ringing; 
Hark  to  the  song  so  glad  and  strong 
The  school-freed  youngsters  are  singing — 
singing: 

"Tramp!  Tramp!  tramp! 
The  world  is  our  own  to  tramp  in; 
All  God's  world  is  a  glorious  spot 
For  us  to  pitch  our  camp  in!" 

It's  parks  with  swings  and  other  things, 
And  clover  fields  as  pink  as  peaches; 
It's  waves  that  roar  themselves  ashore 
And  campfire  glow  on  silvery  beaches! 

It's  fun  and  play  the  whole  long  day, 
It's  singing  creeks  and  sunny  meadows, 
Instead  of  school  it's  byways  cool, 
Through  woods  all  full  of  dappled  shadows ! 

It's  wind  and  sun  and  heaps  of  fun, 
It's  long,  long  days  of  shiny  weather — 
It's  fishing  pole  and  swimming  hole — 
Now  hip-hurrah!  and  all  together: 

"Tramp!  tramp!  tramp! 
The  world  is  our  own  to  tramp  in ; 
All  God's  world  is  a  glorious  spot 
For  us  to  pitch  our  camp  in!" 


Ask  the  Way 

to  prettier  teeth — you  are  welcome  to  it 
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A  new-day  method  is  bringing 
millions  whiter,  cleaner,  safer  teeth. 

It  is  used  by  your  friends,  your 
neighbors.  It  is  advised  by  den- 
tists, urged  by  modern  authorities. 
Glistening  teeth  seen  everywhere 
now  show  the  benefits  it  brings. 

This  is  to  offer  a  ten-day  test 
to  reveal  its  results  to  you. 

It  combats  the  film 

The  purpose  is  to  remove  the 
film  which  keeps  teeth  dim  and 
dingy.  Not  for  beauty  only,  but 
for  safety.  Most  tooth  troubles 
are  now  traced  to  film. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you 
feel.  It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  be- 
tween the  teeth  and  stays.  The 
ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not  ef- 
fectively combat  it.  It  is  also  the 
basis  of  tartar. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the 
teeth  look  cloudy  or  discolored. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acids.  It  holds 
the  acids  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea. 

New  methods  found 

Dental  science  has  now  found 
two  ways  to  fight  that  film.  Able 


Made  in  Canada 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Approved  by  modern  authori- 
ties. Advised  by  leading  dentists 
everywhere.  Now  employed  by 
careful  people  the  world  over.  All 
druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 


authorities  have  proved  their  effi- 
ciency. Now  careful  people  em- 
ploy them  nearly  all  the  world 
over,  largely  by  dental  advice. 

A  new-type  tooth  paste  has  been 
created,  to  comply  with  modern 
requirements.  The  name  is  Pepso- 
dent.  Those  two  film  combatants 
are  embodied  in  it  for  daily  appli- 
cation. 

Two  other  essentials 

Two  other  effects  are  essential, 
as  proved  by  modern  research. 

The  saliva  contains  two  great 
tooth-protecting  agents.  One  is  a 
starch  digestant,  one  is  alkalis. 
One  is  to  digest  the  starch  de- 
posits which  cling  to  teeth  and 
gum  them.  Often  they  ferment 
and  form  acids.  The  alkalis  are  to 
neutralize  mouth  acids — the  cause 
of  tooth  decay. 

Pepsodent  stimulates  those  fac- 
tors. It  multiplies  the  starch  di- 
gestant, multiplies  the  alkalis. 

Watch  the  film  go 

Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using  Pepsodent.  Mark  the 
absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats 
disappear. 

These  are  facts  you  should  know 
at  once.  Write  us  today  for  the 
10-Day  Tube.  Cut  out  the  coupon 
now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  a. 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  11  ,  191  George  St ,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  lo  a  family. 
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"Ever  hear  about  Old  Rube  Wilson?" 

He  had  Six  Great  Negations 
that  HE  called  his  "Principles" 

He  wouldn't  mend  his  fences — because  that  might  £help  to 
keep  some  other  fellow's  cattle  safe: 

And   he  wouldn't  run  his  car,   because  some  other  chap 
would  make  money  out  of  the  gasoline: 

And  he  wouldn't   let   the  children  go   to   High  School, 
in  case  they  might  learn  more  than  he  knew  himself: 

And  he  wouldn't  take  Endowment  Insurance,  because  he 
might  die  before  the  Policy  matured: 

And  he  wouldn't  take  straight  Life  Insurance,  fbecause 
his  wife  might  outlive  him,  and  have  [i.the  money  Ato 
spend : 

And  he  wouldn't  give  anything  to  the  Church,  because 
he  said  Salvation  should  be  "Free." 

DO  YOU  THINK  HIS  IDEAS  WERE  GOOD  ONES? 

The 

London  Life 

Insurance  Company 

"Policies  Good  as  Gold" 

Head  Offices       .       .       London,  Canada 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


LUNDY  Lawn  Fence 

For  Lawns,  Gardens,  Suburban  or  Country  Homes, 
Churches  and  Schools. 

An  attractive  fence  adds  to  the  ar.pt  a 
ance  of  property,  keeps  out  dogs  and 
stray"  animals,  preserves  lawns  a  d 
flower  beds. 


Sharp  Point 

Steel  Posts 

The  Heaviest  on  the  Market 
For  Use  in  Erecting  Farm  Fence 

This  is  one  of  our  specialties.  No  holes  to  dig;  a 
few  raps  with  the  sledge  and  the  post  is  in  for  a  life- 
time, straight  and  strong.  Lundy  Farm  Fence  has 
marvellous  strength  and  is  in  great  demand. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

A.  R.  LUNDY,        257  King  Street,  W.,  Toronto. 


Your  Health. 

By  "Medicus." 

[Stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  must  be  enclosed  if  an  early  reply  is  necessary] 


Avoiding  Consumption. 

"Pine-top,"  Ont.  "Am  hollow-chested. 
Right  chest  is  sunken.  Nothing  wrong 
with  either  of  lungs.  .  Will  you  please 
tell  me  if  there  is  any  chance  of  my  getting 
consumption?" 

Ans. — The  hollow-chested  person  does 
not  get  consumption  any  more  than 
the  full-chested.  In  fact  some  studies 
made  of  the  football  players  at  Yale  and 
Harvard  (and  these  fellows  are  strong 
husky  chaps)  showed  that  more  of  them, 
proportionately,  developed  consumption 
than  the  average.  So  don't  bother  too 
much  about  your  chest.  It  would  be 
well,  of  course,  for  you  to  avoid  infection 
Live  outdoors,  with  plenty  of  exercise' 
some^fun,  some  games,  a  hobby  or  two| 
some'good  books  and  three  good  meals  a 
day.  Don't  let  anybody  cough  in  your 
face  (mouth-spray)  because  that  is  the  way 
you  catch  most  diseases.  Avoid  the 
person  with  tuberculosis  who  is  not  care- 
ful of  the  sputum. 

Itching.  Convulsions. 

"Subscriber,"  C.  B.  "Had  an  attack 
of  itch  followed  by  psoriasis.  After 
treatment  sores  disappeared  but  the 
skin  is  scurfy  and  itching  remains.  When 
I  scratch  it  a  rash  like  goose  flesh  appears 
and  is  red.  Occasionally  a  small  white 
pimple  whose  top  is  filled  with  corlorless 
fluid  appears.  ,  Would  like  to  know 
at  what  age  children  might  have  lettuce, 
young  beets,  onions,  boiled  squash, 
raw  tomatoes.  .  A  neighbor's  baby 
when  2x/i  months  old  was  taken  with  a 
fit,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  more  and 
severer  ones.  Baby  had  been  breast  fed, 
and  had  not  shown  any  signs  of  indigestion 
or  colic,  had  had  very  little  constipation 
and  was  gaining  from  6  to  9  oz.  per  week 
before  trouble  started.  .  .  Later  was 
put  on  Eskay's  food  with  cream  and  2 
teaspoons  per  day  of  cod  liver  oil. 
She  is  now  6  months  old,  and  fits  still 
persist,  but  they  are  different  and  come 
on  without  warning.  Her  face  flushes 
dark  red,  clutches  her  fists  and  pulls  her 
knees  up.  She  screams  and  the  flush  and 
stiffness  pass  off  very  quickly,  but  a 
violent  trembling  follows  and  eyes  seem 
to  stare  upward.  Do  you  think  luminal 
would  be  of  any  avail?" 

Ans. — An  itching  sometimes  follows 
the  use  of  sulphur  ointment,  especially 
if  it  is  too  strong,  or  if  the  ointment  used  is 
for  too  long  a  time.  Use  talcum  powder 
freely.  Bathing  the  parts  with  real  hot 
water  with  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid 
will  give  almost  immediate  relief. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  convulsions  in  the  baby. 
I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  any  patent 
baby  food.  I  much  prefer  a  modified 
cows'  milk.  If  it  is  tetany  or  spasm- 
ophilia that  is  causing  the  convulsions 
she  can  be  cured  by  giving  her  10  to  15 
drops  of  raw  cod  liver  oil  twice  a  day, 
orange  juice  or  canned  tomato  juice, 
and  keeping  her  in  the  sunshine.  If  the 
convulsions  are  epileptic,  luminal  should 
control  them.  It  should  only  be  given 
under  doctor's  supervision. 

Overweight  and  Constipation. 

Mrs.  E.,  Ont.  "Man  27-years-old, 
weight  about  170  lbs.,  medium  build, 
shorter  perhaps  than  average.  Never 
strong  since  had  measles  8  years  ago. 
About  2  years  ago  had  rheumatism  of 
muscles,  particularly  in  back.  Then 
had  indigestion  of  bowels.  .  and  a 
year  afterwards  had  enlarged  kidney.  He 
eats  a  little  boiled  potato,  soft  boiled  egg, 
bread  pudding,  bread  and  butter.  What 
could  one  plant  in  garden  that  would 
nourish  him  and  help  to  vary  his  diet?  . 
.  .'  Two  years  ago  I  went  helpless  in 
limbs  from  overwork  and  had  a  nervous 
breakdown.  What  can  I  plant  to  build 
me  up?" 

Ans. — Your  description  of  the  young 
man's  condition  suggests  two  things. 
First  he  is  overweight  for  his  age,  and 
height,  and  second  he  is  constipated. 
For  these  two  conditions  I  would  suggest 
that  he  be  given  bulk  food,  for  example 


— cabbage,  lettuce,  green  peas,  "greens," 
Swiss  chard,  raw  fruits,  oatmeal  (cooked 
for  20  minutes),  whole  wheat  bread, 
bran  muffins,  canned  tomatoes.  It  might 
be  advisable  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
sugar  he  eats:  that  will  help  to  reduce 
his  weight.  .  I  still  think  you  your- 
self should  find  out  the  cause  of  your 
nervous  breakdown.  I  am  skeptical 
of  overwork  as  the  cause.  I  don't  doubt 
the  fact  that  you  have  worked  too  hard, 
but  I  feel  satisfied  there  is  some  other 
cause  besides.  You  can  examine  your 
own  urine  for  albumin  and  sugar  if  you 
follow  the  directions  that  have  been 
published  in  this  department  of  the 
"Advocate."  I  cannot  suggest  a  diet  that 
would  be  helpful  unless  I  know  the  cause 
of  your  illness. 

Diet  for  Little  Girl. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  C,  Ont.  "My  little  girl 
is  now  14  months  old  and  has  no  teeth. 
Upon  your  advice  I  started  giving  her  from 
2  to  5  drops  of  raw  cod  liver  oil  twice  a  day, 
and  have  been  giving  her  that  regularly 
since  March  3rd.  She  eats  well  and  sleeps 
well  and  enjoys  getting  outside.  Her 
midday  meal  is  light,  but  she  makes  up 
for  it  at  the  other  two.  She  is  very  fond  of 
porridge  for  breakfast,  and  bread  with 
hot  water  and  cream  and  sugar  added  for 
supper.  Besides  this  she  gets  half  an  orange 
and  a  little  bread  and  butter  with  milk 
to  drink,  and  occasionally  tomatoes  and 
small  bits  of  meat.  You  continually 
recommend  raw  cod  liver  oil  for  teeth, 
but  I  think  I  have  given  it  a  fair  trial." 

Ans. — I  have  faith  in  the  raw  cod  liver 
oil  in  making  teeth  grow.  I  would 
have  you  continue  the  raw  cod  liver  oil, 
but  give  her  10  to  15  drops  of  it  twice  a  day. 
Also  give  her,  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
strained  vegetable  soup  (which  will 
contain  lime,  potash,  soda  and  the 
mineral  salts  required  to  make  bone); 
also  1  to  2  tablespoon fuls  of  canned 
tomato  juice  (rich  in  mineral  _  salts ) , 
orange  juice  (which  is  good  for  rickets), 
milk  (also  rich  in  building  material  for 
bone).  Keep  her  out  in  the  sunshine 
as  much  as  possible.  I  would  not  give 
her  bread  or  sugar  at  her  age.  Give  her 
more  milk.  Write  us  again  in  two  or 
three  weeks. 


Not  a  Necessity. 

THE  farther  we  travel  from  the  events 
of  the  Great  War,  the  more  remote 
the  passions  and  ambitions  that 
caused  it,  the  more  are  all  thinking  men 
of  all  nations,  and  especially  of  the 
belligerents,  agreed  that  the  recurrence 
of  another  war  on  the  same  scale,  and 
fought  under  the  conditions  of  the 
future,  would  mean  the  total  annihilation 
of  everything  that  makes  human  ex- 
istence endurable.  The  bare  possibility 
of  such  a  recurrence  is  so  awful  a  thought 
that  even  those  who  teach  the  inevitability 
of  periodic  war  which  cannot  be  eliminated 
from  any  forecast  of  history,  turn  with 
dismay  from  it.  Nothing  is  more  danger- 
ous than  to  encourage  a  belief  that  the" 
war  spirit  is  inherent  in  human  nature, 
or  that  the  man  of  the  future,  being  little 
different  from  the  man  of  the  past,  will 
settle  his  quarrels  on  the  old  lines  of  war. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  supposition 
that  the  man  of  the  future  will  be  as  the 
man  of  the  past,  with  the  same  ambitions, 
love  of  power,  iove  of  national  splendor, 
love  of  dominion  over  others.  With 
strange  periods  of  stagnation,  even  of 
retrogression  into  barbarism,  as  in  the 
late  war,  civilization  nevertheless  marches 
steadily  forward,  and  the  last  stupendous 
barrier  to  its  freer  and  more  rapid  course 
— the  still  existing  spirit  of  war — is 
being  undermined,  and  must  inevitably 
crash  to  the  ground.  Nothing  can  be 
done  to  stay  the  sapping  progress,  and 
he  who  runs  may  read  that  the  work 
of  the  peacemaker  has  begun  to  outpace 
that  of  the  gray  theorists  who  would  set 
fixed  limits  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
ascent  of  man. 

There  is  nothing  optimistic  in  saying 
that,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  ascent,  the  standards  of  conduct 
are  growing  higher  in  every  country  that 
esteems  the  blessings  of  civilization,  of 
which  peace  is  the  greatest. 

From  "Christian  World,"  London,  Eng. 


May  11,  1922 
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For  a  few  moments  the  two  young  men 
looked  at  each  other,  Pearson's  gaze 
being  one  of  respectfulness  which  hoped 
to  propitiate,  if  propitiation  was  neces- 
sary, though  Pearson  greatly  trusted  it 
was  not.  Tembarom's  was  the  gaze 
of  hasty  investigation  and  inquiry.  He 
suddenly  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
"all  to  the  merry"  if  somebody  had  "put 
him  on  to"  a  sort  of  idea  of  what  was 
done  to  a  fellow  when  he  was  "valeted." 
A  valet,  he  had  of  course  gathered, 
waited  on  one  somehow  and  looked  after 
one's  clothes.  But  were  there  by  chance 
other  things  he  expected  to  do, — manicure 
one's  nails  or  cut  one's  hair, — and  how 
often  did  he  do  it,  and  was  this  the 
day?  He  was  evidently  there  to  do  some- 
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thing,  or  he  wouldn't  have  been  waiting 
behind  the  door  to  pounce  out  the  minute 
he  appeared,  and  when  the  other  two 
went  away,  Burrill  wouldn't  have  closed 
the  door  as  solemnly  as  though  he  shut 
the  pair  of  them  in  together  to  get  through 
some  sort  of  performance. 

"Here's  where  T.  T.  begins  to  feel 
like  a  fool,"  he  thought.  "And  here's 
where  there's  no  way  out  of  looking  like 
one.    I  don't  know  a  thing." 

But  personal  vanity  was  not  so  strong 
in  him  as  healthy  and  normal  good 
temper.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  neat 
correctness  of  Pearson's  style  and  the 
finished  expression  of  his  neat  face  sug- 
gested that  he  was  of  a  class  which  knew 
with  the  most  finished  exactness  all  that 
custom  and  propriety  demanded  on  any 
occasion  on  which  "valeting"  in  its  most 
occult  branches  might  be  done,  he  was 
only  "another  fellow,"  after  all,  and  must 
be  human.    So  Tembarom  smiled  at  him. 

"Hello,  Pearson,"  he  said.  "How 
are  you?" 

Pearson  slightly  started.  It  was  the 
tiniest  possible  start,  quite  involuntary, 
from  which  he  recovered  instantly,  to 
reply  in  a  tone  of  respectful  gratefulness: 

"Thank  you,  sir,  very  well;  thank 
you,  sir." 

"That's  all  right,"  answered  Tem- 
barom, a  sense  of  relief  because  he'd  "got 
started"  increasing  the  friendliness  of  his 
smile.  "I  see  you  got  my  trunk  open," 
he  said,  glancing  at  some  article  of  cloth- 
ing neatly  arranged  upon  the  bed. 

Pearson  was  slightly  alarmed.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  suddenly  that  perhaps 
it  was  not  the  custom  in  America  to  open 
a  gentleman's  box  and  lay  out  his  clothes 
for  him.  For  special  reasons  he  was 
desperately  anxious  to  keep  his  place,  and 
above  all  things  he  felt  he  must  avoid 
giving  offense  by  doing  things  which,  by 
being  too  English,  might  seem  to  cast 
shades  of  doubt  on  the  entire  correctness 
of  the  customs  of  America.  He  had 
known  ill  feeling  to  arise  between  "gentle- 
men's gentlemen"  in  the  servants'  hall 
in  the  case  of  slight  differences  in  customs, 
contested  with  a  bitterness  of  feeling 
which  had  made  them  almost  an  inter- 
national question.  There  had  naturally 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  new 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm  and  what  might 
be  expected  of  him.  When  a  gentleman 
was  not  a  gentleman, — this  was  the  form 
of  expression  in  "the  hall," — the  Lord 
only  knew  what  would  happen.  And  this 
one,  who  had,  for  all  one  knew,  been  born 
in  a  workhouse,  and  had  been  a  boot- 
black kicked  about  in  American  streets, 
— they  did  not  know  Tembarom, — and 
nearly  starved  to  death,  and  found  at 
last  in  a  low  lodging-house,  what  could 
he  know  about  decent  living?  And  ten 
to  one  he'd  be  American  enough  to  swagger 
and  bluster  and  pretend  he  knew  every- 
thing better  than  any  one  else,  and  lose 
his  temper  frightfully  when  he  made 
mistakes,  and  try  to  make  other  people 
seem  to  blame.  Set  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back, and  who  didn't  know  what  he  was? 
There  were  chances  enough  and  to  spare 
that  not  one  of  them  would  be  able  to 
stand  it,  and  that  in  a  month's  time  they 
would  all  be  looking  for  new  places. 

So  while  Tembarom  was  rather  afraid 
of  Pearson  and  moved  about  in  an  awful 
state  of  uncertainty,  Pearson  was  horribly 
afraid  of  Tembarom,  and  was,  in  fact, 
in  such  a  condition  of  nervous  anxiety 
that  he  was  obliged  more  than  once 
furtively  to  apply  to  his  damp,  pale 
young  forehead  his  exceedingly  fresh 
and  spotless  pocket-handkerchief. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  ward- 
robe. What  could  he  do?  How  could 
he  approach  the  subject  with  sufficient 
delicacy?  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  had 
brought  with  him  only  a  steamer  trunk 
and  a  Gladstone  bag,  the  latter  evidently 
bought  in  London,  to  be  stuffed  with 
hastily  purchased  handkerchiefs  and  shirts, 
worn  as  they  came  out  of  the  shop,  and  as 
evidently  bought  without  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  kind  of  linen  a  gentleman 
should  own.  What  most  terrified  Pearson, 
who  was  of  a  timid  and  most  delicate- 
minded  nature,  was  that  having  the 
workhouse  and  the  boot-blacking  as  a 
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background,  the  new  Mr.  Temple  Barholm 
couldn't  know,  as  all  this  had  come  upon 
him  so  suddenly.  And  was  it  to  be 
Pearson's  calamitous  duty  to  explain  to 
him  that  he  had  nothing,  that  he  apparent- 
ly knew  nothing,  and  that  as  he  had  no 
friends  who  knew,  a  mere  common 
servant  must  educate,  him,  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  see  him  derided  and  looked  down 
upon  and  actually  "cut"  by  gentlemen 
that  were  gentlemen?  All  this  to  say 
nothing  of  Pearson's  own  well-earned 
reputation  for  knowledge  of  -custom, 
intelligence,  and  deftness  in  turning  out 
the  objects  of  his  care  in  such  form  as  to 
be  a  reference  in  themselves  when  a  new 
place  was  wanted.  Of  course  sometimes 
there  were  even  real  gentlemen  who  were 
mostcarelessandindifferent  to  appearance, 
and  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  buy 
garments  which  made  the  blood  run  cold 
when  one  realized  that  his  own  character 
and  hopes  for  the  future  often  depended 
upon  his  latest  employer's  outward  aspect. 
But  the  ulster  in  which  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm  had  presented  himself  was  of  a 
cut  and  material  such  as  Pearson's  most 
discouraged  moments  had  never  forced 
him  to  contemplate.  The  limited  ward- 
robe in  the  steamer  trunk  was  all  new  and 
all  equally  bad.  There  was  no  evening 
dress,  no  proper  linen, — not  what  Pearson 
called  "proper," — no  proper  toilet  ap- 
purtenances. What  was  Pearson  called 
upon  by  duty  to  do?  If  he  had  only  the 
initiative  to  anticipate  this,  he  might 
have  asked  permission  to  consult  in 
darkest  secrecy  with  Mr.  Palford.  But 
he  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  situation, 
and  apparently  he  would  he  obliged  to 
send  his  new  charge  down  to  his  first 
dinner  in  the  majestically  decorous  dining- 
room,  "before  all  the  servants,"  in  a  sort 
of  speckled  tweed  cutaway,  with  a  brown 
necktie. 

Tembarom,  realizing  without  delay 
that  Pearson  did  not  expect  to  be  talked 
to  and  being  cheered  by  the  sight  of  the 
fire,  sat  down  before  it  in  an  easy-chair 
the  like  of  which  for  luxurious  comfort 
he  had  never  known.  He  was,  in  fact, 
waiting  for  developments.  Pearson  would 
say  or  do  something  shortly  which  would 
give  him  a  chance  to  "catch  on,"  or  per- 
haps he'd  go  out  of  the  room  and  leave 
him  to  himself,  which  would  be  a  thing 
to  thank  God  for.  Then  he  could  wash 
his  face  and  hands,  brush  his  hair,  and 
wait  till  the  dinner-bell  rang.  They'd 
be  likely  to  have  one.  They'd  have  to  in  a 
place  like  this. 

But  Pearson  did  not  go  out  of  the  room. 
He  moved  about  behind  him  for  a  short 
time  with  footfall  so  almost  entirely 
soundless  that  Tembarom  became  aware 
that,  if  it  went  on  long,  he  should  be 
nervous;  in  fact,  he  was  nervous  already. 
He  wanted  to  know  what  he  was  doing. 
He  could  scarcely  resist  the  temptation 
to  turn  his  head  and  look;  but  he  did  not 
want  to  give  himself  away  more  entirely 
than  was  unavoidable,  and,  besides, 
instinct  told  him  that  he  might  frighten 
Pearson,  who  looked  frightened  enough, 
in  a  neat  and  well-mannered  way,  al- 
ready. Hully  gee!  how  he  wished  he 
would  go  out  of  the  room! 

But  he  did  not.  There  were  pently  glid- 
ing footsteps  of  Pearson  behind  him,  quiet 
movements  which  would  have  seemed 
stealthy  if  they  had  been  a  burglar's, 
soft  removals  of  articles  from  one  part 
of  the  room  to  another,  delicate  brushings, 
and  almost  noiseless  foldings.  Now  Pear- 
son was  near  the  bed,  now  he  had  opened  a 
wardrobe,  now  he  was  looking  into  the 
steamer  trunk,  now  he  had  stopped  some- 
where behind  him,  within  a  few  yards 
of  his  chair.  Why  had  he  ceased  moving? 
What  was  he  looking  at?  What  kept  him 
quiet? 

Tembarom  expected  him  to  begin 
stirring  mysteriously  again;  but  he  did 
not.  Why  did  he  not?  There  reigned 
in  the  room  entire  silence;  not  soft  foot- 
falls, no  brushing,  no  folding.  Was 
he  doing  nothing?  Had  he  got  hold  of 
something  which  had  given  him  a  fit? 
There  had  been  no  sound  of  a  fall;  but 
perhaps  even  if  an  English  valet  had  a 
fit,  he'd  have  it  so  quietly  and  respectfully 
that  one  wouldn't  hear  it.  Tembarom 
felt  fhat  he  must  be  looking  at  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  he  wondered  what  was 
the  matter  with  it.  Was  his  hair  cut  in 
a  way  so  un-English  that  it  had  paralyzed 
him?  The  back  of  his  head  began  to 
creep  under  an  investigation  so  prolonged. 
No  sound  at  all,  no  movement.  Tem- 
barom stealthily  took  out  his  watch — 
good  old  Waterbury  he  wasn't  going  to 
part  with  — and  began  to  watch  the 
minute-hand.  If  nothing  happened  in 
three  minutes  he  was  going  to  turn  round. 


One — two — three — and  the  silence  made 
it  seem  fifteen.  He  returned  his  Water- 
bury  to  his  pocket  and  turned  round. 

Pearson  was  not  dead.  He  was  stand- 
ing quite  still  and  resigned,  waiting.  It 
was  his  business  to  wait,  not  to  intrude 
or  disturb,  and  having  put  everything 
in  order  and  done  all  he  could  do,  he  was 
waiting  for  further  commands — in  some 
suspense,  it  must  be  admitted. 

"Hello!"  exclaimed  Tembarom,  in- 
voluntarily. 

"Shall  I  get  your  bath  ready, 
inquired  Pearson.    "Do  you  like  it  hot 
or  cold,  sir?" 

Tembarom  drew  a  relieved  breath. 
He  hadn't  dropped  dead  and  he  hadn't 
had  a  fit,  and  here  was  one  of  the  things 
a  man  did  when  he  valeted  you — he  got 
your  bath  ready.  A  hasty  recollection  of 
the  much-used,  paint-smeared  tin  bath  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  Mrs.  Bowse's  boarding 
house  sprang  up  before  him.  Every- 
body had  to  use  it  in  turn,  and  you  waited 
hours  for  the  chance  to  make  a  dash  into 
it.  No  one  stood  still  and  waited  fifteen 
minutes  until  you  got  good  and  ready 
to  tell  him  he  could  go  and  turn  on  the 
water.    Gee  whizz! 

Being  relieved  himself,  he  relieved 
Pearson  by  telling  him  he  might  "fix  it" 
for  him,  and  that  he  would  have  hot  water. 

"Very  good,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir," 
said  Pearson,  and  silently  left  the  room. 

Then  Tembarom  got  up  from  his  chair 
and  began  to  walk  about  rather  restlessly. 
A  new  alarm  seized  him.  Did  Pearson 
expect  to  wash  him  or  to  stand  round  and 
hand  him  soap  and  towels  and  things 
while  he  washed  himself? 

If  it  was  supposed  that  you  hadn't 
the  strength  to  turn  the  faucets  yourself, 
it  might  be  supposed  you  didn't  have  the 
energy  to  use  a  flesh-brush  and  towels. 
Did  valeting  include  a  kind  of  shampoo 
all  over? 

"I  couldn't  stand  for  that,"  he  said, 
"I'd  have  to  tell  him  there'd  been  no 
Turkish  baths  in  mine,  and  I'm  not 
trained  up  to  them.  When  I've  got  on 
to  this  kind  of  thing  a  bit  more,  I'll  make 
him  understand  what  I'm  not  in  for;  but 
I  don't  want  to  scare  the  life  out  of  him 
right  off.  He  looks  hke  a  good  little 
fellow." 

But  Pearsons's  duties  as  valet  did  not 
apparently  include  giving  him  his  bath 
by  sheer  physical  force.  He  was  deft, 
calm,  amenable.  He  led  Tembarom  down 
the  corridor  to  the  bath-room,  revealed 
to  him  stores  of  sumptuous  bath-robes  and 
towels,  hot-and-cold-water  faucets,  sprays 
and  tonic  essences.  He  forgot  nothing 
and,  having  prepared  all,  mutely  vanished, 
and  returned  to  the  bedroom  to  wait — 
and  gaze  in  troubled  wonder  at  the 
speckled  tweed  cutaway.  There  was 
an  appalling  possibility — he  was  aware 
that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  American 
customs — that  tweed  was  the  fashionable 
home  evening  wear  in  the  States.  Tem- 
barom, returning  from  his  bath  much 
refreshed  after  a  warm  plunge  and  a  cold 
shower,  evidently  felt  that  as  a  costume 
it  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

"Will  you  wear — these,  sir, — this  even- 
ing?" Pearson  suggested. 

It  was  suggestive  of  more  than  actual 
inquiry.  If  he  had  dared  to  hope  that 
his  manner  might  suggest  a  number  of 
things!  For  instance,  that  in  England 
gentlemen  really  didn't  wear  tweed  in  the 
evening  even  in  private.  That  through 
some  unforeseen  circumstances  his  em- 
ployer's evening-dress  suit  had  been 
delayed,  but  would  of  course  arrive  to- 
morrow ! 

But  Tembarom,  physically  stimulated 
by  hot  and  cold  water,  and  relief  at  being 
left  alone,  was  beginning  to  recover  his 
natural  buoyancy. 

"Yes,  I'll  wear  'em,"  he  answered, 
snatching  at  his  hairbrush  and  beginning 
to  brush  his  damp  hair.  It  was  a  wooden - 
backed  brush  that  Pearson  had  found  in 
his  Gladstone  bag  and  shudderingly  laid 
in  readiness  on  the  dressing-table.  "I 
guess  they're  all  right,  ain't  they?' 

"Oh,  quite  right,  sir,  quite,"  Pearson 
ventured — "for  morning  wear." 

"Morning?"  said  Tembarom,  brushing 
vigorously.  "Not  night?" 

"Black,  sir,"  most  delicately  hinted 
Pearson,  "is — more  usual — in  the  evening 
— in  England."  After  which  he  added, 
"So  to  speak,"  with  a  vague  hope  that 
the  mollifying  phrase  might  counteract 
the  effect  of  any  apparently  implied  as- 
persion on  colors  preferred  in  America. 

Tembarom  ceased  brushing  his  hair, 
and  looked  at  him  in  good-natured  desire 
for  information. 

"Frock-coats  or  claw-hammer?"  he 
asked.    Despite  his  natural  anxiety,  and 
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in  the  midst  of  it,  Pearson  could  not  but 
admit  that  he  had  an  uncondemnatory 
voice  and  a  sort  of  young  Way  with  him 
which  gave  one  courage.  But  he  was 
not  quite  sure  of  "claw-hammer." 

"Frock-coats  for  morning  dress  and 
afternoon  wear,  sir,"  he  ventured.  "The 
evening  cut,  as  you  know,  is — " 

"Claw-hammner.  Swallow-tail,  I  guess 
you  say  here,"  Tembarom  ended  for  him, 
quite  without  hint  of  rancor,  he  was  re- 
joiced to  see. 

|    "Yes,  sir,"  said  Pearson. 

The  ceremony  of  dressing  proved  a 
fearsome  thing  as  it  went  on.  Pearson 
moved  about  deftly  and  essayed  to  do 
things  for  the  new  Mr.  Temple  Barholm 
which  the  new  Mr.  Temple  Barholm 
had  never  heard  of  a  man  not  doing  for 
himself.  He  reached  for  things  Pearson 
was  about  to  hand  to  him  or  hold  for 
him.  He  unceremoniously  achieved 
services  for  himself  which  it  was  part  of 
Pearson's  manifest  duty  to  perform. 
They  got  into  each  other's  way;. there  was 
even  danger  sometimes  of  their  seeming 
to  snatch  things  from  each  other,  to  Pear- 
son's unbounded  horror.  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm  did  not  express  any  irritation 
whatsoever  misunderstandings  took 
place,  but  he  held  his  mouth  rather  close- 
shut,  and  Pearson,  not  aware  that  he  did 
this  as  a  precaution  against  open  grinning 
or  shouts  of  laughter  as  he  found  himself 
unable  to  adjust  himself  to  his  attend- 
ant's movements,  thought  it  possible  that 
he  was  secretly  annoyed  and  regarded 
the  whole  matter  with  disfavor.  But 
when  the  dressing  was  at  an  end  and  he 
stood  ready  to  go  down  in  all  his  innocent 
ignoring  of  speckled  tweed  and  brown 
necktie,  he  looked  neither  flurried  nor 
out  of  humor,  and  he  asked  a  question 
in  a  voice  which  was  actually  friendly. 
It  was  question  dealing  with  an  incident 
which  had  aroused  much  interest  in 
the  servants'  hall  as  suggesting  a  touch  of 
mystery. 

"Mr.  Strangeways  came  yesterday  all 
right,  didn't  he?"  he  inquired. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Pearson  answered.  "Mr. 
Hutchinson  and  his  daughter  came  with 
him.  They  call  her  'Little  Ann  Hutchin- 
son.' She's  a  sensible  little  thing,  sir, 
and  she  seemed  to  know  exactly  what 
you'd  want  done  to  make  him  comfort- 
able. Mrs.  Butterworth  put  him  in  the 
west  room,  sir,  and  I  valeted  him.  He 
was  not  very  well  when  he  came,  but  he 
seems  better  to-day,  sir,  only  he's  very 
anxious  to  see  you." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Tembarom. 
"You  show  me  his  room.  I'll  go  and  see 
him  now." 

And  being  led  by  Pearson,  he  went 
without  delay, 

(To  be  continued.) 


Current  Events. 


Seven  members  of  one  family  died  at 
L'Original  on  May  4th  after  eating  "wild" 
parsnips,  or  parsnips  that  had  remained 
in  the  ground  some  years.  As  soon  as 
parnips  begin  to  grow  the  second  time 
they  develop  prussic  acid,  a  virulent 
poison. 

*    *    *  * 

At  the  peace  conference  between  the 
rival  factions  in  Ireland  which  met 
on  May  4th,  it  was  decided  to  call  a  ten- 
day's  truce.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
hoped  that  some  agreement  between 
the  Collins-Griffith  party  and  De  Valera 
may  be  reached.  During  the  preceding 
week  fatalities  occurred  both  in  North 
and  South  Ireland,  and  irregulars  of  the 
Irish  Republican  army  robbed  the  Irish 
banks  of  over  £40,000. 


The  Executive  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  will  meet  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, on  May  11th. 


The  course  of  events  at  the  Internation- 
al Economic  Conference  in  Genoa.  The 
Russian  Soviet  delegates  are  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  clause  of  the  conditions 
prepared  for  them  in  return  for  their 
demand  for  a  loan  of  3,000,000,000  gold 
rubles  and  help  in  reinstating  trade — viz. 
that  they  recognize  pre-war  debts  and 
private  property  debts.  Meanwhile  the 
French  and  Belgians  who  are  standing 
together,  refuse  to  sign  the  statement  un- 
less the  conditions  are  made  more  drastic 
than  at  present.  At  time  of  going  to 
press   the  question  of  forming  a  Com- 
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cloth  will  instantly  remove  all  traces,  To  keep 
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sweeping. 

Your  favorite  dealer  will  gladly  show 
you  the  new  patterns,  as  well  as  an  at- 
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mission  of  inquiry  into  Russian  conditions 
is  being  considered.  .  So  far  Premier 
Poincare  of  France  has  steadily  refused 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  invitations  to  come  to 
Genoa  or  meet,  for  discussion  elsewhere' 
the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  meanwhile,  is  working 
hard  for  his  scheme  for  a  non-aggressive 
pact  in  Europe  for  ten  years,  dependent, 
he  believes,  on  immediate  settlement  of 
boundaries.  He  believes  danger  lies  in 
the  union  of  "an  angry  Germany  with  a 
hungry  Russia,"  and  does  not  approve  of 
the  continued  French  hostility  to  Ger- 
many. It  is  believed  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Pope's  letter  to  Cardinal  Gasparri,  con- 
considerable  Roman  Catholic  support 
in  Europe  will  be  given  to  the  British 
Premier.  .  One  constructive  clause  con- 
firmed during  the  week  was  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  which  safeguards  the 
various  Dominions  in  their  positions  with 
reference  to  the  export  of  raw  materials. 


Gen.  Chang's  Manchurian  forces  were 
completely  driven  from  the  vicinity  of 
Pekin  last  week,  leaving  Gen.  Wu  in 
complete  control.  The  defeat  seems  to 
have  put  a  block  against  the  projected 
union  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen's  forces  from 
the  South  with  those  of  the  Manchurian 
General,  in  the  uprising  against  the  Ad- 
ministration at  Pekin.  General  Wu, 
however,  claims  to  be  democratic,  and 
favors  a  "People's  Assembly."  He  in- 
sists upon  withdrawal  of  Japan  from 
Shantung. 


SAVE  $10.00  TO  $12.00  A  DAY 

With  our  latest 
Model  O.  Junior 
Concrete  Mixer. 
Special  offers. 
Brick,  Block,  Tile 
Machines,  Crush- 
ers, Power  Mixers, 
etc.  New  and 
Second  Hand  Gas 
Engines. 
Write  to-day. 

WETTLAUFER  BROS.  Limited. 

178  F.  Spadlna  Ave.,  Toronto,  Out. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Enclosed  please  find  $3  to  renew  my 
subscription  to  your  valuable  paper  for 
three  years.  The  value  of  the  hints  and 
suggestions  contained  in  it  for  farmers  in 
general  is  incalculable. 

Elgin  Co.,  Ont.  Jas.  Small. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong,  healthy,  Muskoka  grown  Plum 
Farmer  black  raspberry  plants;  the  most 
popular  variety  grown,  Surplus  stock 
selling  at  $3.50  per  100;  $15.00  per  500- 
$27.00  per  1,000. 

Glen  Mallory,         Gravenhurst,  Ont 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Markets  Tops 


Comment  on  week  ending  May  4 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  market. 

Market  Comments. 

Toronto. 

Sales  during  the  week  totalled  6,242 
cattle,  2,183  calves,  466  sheep  and  6,752 
hogs.  In  addition  there  were  1,653 
cattle  and  160  hogs  billed  through.  Left 
overs  were  101  cattle,  29  calves,  68  sheep 
and  258  hogs. 

Cattle  supplies  were  a  few  hundred 
liead  fewer  than  during  the  previous  week. 
A  strong,  brisk  trade  resulted  in  a  firm 
opening  on  a  basis  of  the  strong  close 
of  the  previous  week,  and  a  gain  of  25c. 
to  40c.  towards  the  end.  Although  ex- 
porters are  still  out  of  the  market,  the 
heavy  classes  sold  strongly  at  a  25c. 
advance,  a  few  lots  reaching  $9,  and  the 
majority  moving  from  $8.25  to  $8.75. 
Lack  of  shipping  space  may  be  holding  up 
local  exporters,  although  a  large  number 
of  States  cattle  have  passed  through  en 
route  to  Great  Britain.  The  best  load  of 
handy- weight  steers  averaged  1,040 
pounds  and  brought  $8.90  per  hundred; 
a  few  loads  sold  at  $8.75,  and  most  of 
the  choice  from  $8  to  $8.50.  Very  few 
steers  and  heifers  of  killing  quality  sold 
below  $7,  although  an  odd  thin  one  sold 
down  to  $6  and  $6.50.  Cows  sold 
mostly  from  $6  to  $7  if  choice,  and  a  few 
fat  ones  moved  at  $7.50.  Very  few  can- 
ners  and  cutters  were  offered.  Bulls  were 
a  better  sale  than  during  the  previous 
week,  although  a  littite  draggy  at  times, 
especially  the  heavier  ones.  The  stocker 
and  feeder  supply  was  light,  and  few 
were  sold  on  the  yards.  Some  Westerners 
averaging  from  1,200  to  1,300  pounds  were 
taken  for  short  keep  from  $7  to  $7.75. 

Low  prices  have  checked  the  calf  run 
for  a  while.  Receipts  were  1,500  fewer 
than  during  the  previous  week,  and 
prices  advanced  about  $1  with  tops 
closing  at  $11  and  $11.50.  Immature 
calves  continue  to  arrive  and  condem- 
nations are  heavy. 

The  spring  lamb  offering  was  a  little 
heavier  than  during  the  previous  week. 
Prices  remained  about  the  same,  with  the 
best  ones  bringing  $13  to  $15  each.  Sheep 
of  good  to  choice  quality  and  of  handy 
weights  sold  steady  from  $6  to  $8  per 
hundred,  and  some  yearlings  sold  from 
$8.50  to  $15.  Fat  sheep  and  bucks  were 
hard  to  sell,  and  salesmen  are  advising 
shippers  not  to  send  them  in  for  a  while. 

Hogs  opened  25c.  higher  at  $13.50 
fed  and  watered  with  occasional  sales  at 
$13.75.  Tuesday's  receipts  sold  at  a  flat 
rate  of  $13.75  with  salesmen  asking  $14. 
For  the  balance  of  the  week  nearly  all 
sales  were  made  at  $13.75. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  on  the  two 
markets  for  the  week  ending  May  4th 
amounted  to  900  cattle,  2,536  calves,  818 
sheep  and  lambs  and  2,168  hogs.  In 
addition  there  were  949  cattle  on  through- 
billing  for  export  from  the  port  of 
Montreal. 

With  moderate  receipts  there  was  an 
active  trade  at  prices  strong  at  the  pre- 
vious week's  close.  While  the  general 
quality  was  very  fair  there  was  an 
absence  of  any  really  finished  cattle, 
and  this  was  reflected  in  the  top  price  of 
$8.50  compared  to  a  top  of  $8.75  for  week 
before.  Most  of  the  good  butcher  cattle 
sold  from  $8  to  $8.50,  with  a  few  lots  of 
fat  but  rough  cattle  from  $7.40  to  $7.75. 
Medium  quality  stuff  brought  from  $7.25 
to  $7.50,  and  the  common  plain  steers 
from  $6  to  $6.7-5.  A  few  lots  of  light, 
thin  heifers  sold  down  to  $5.  Good  cows 
of  which  there  was  quite  a  number  sold 
from  $6  to  $6.50,  with  the  in-between 
kinds  from  $4.50  to  $5.75.  Canners  and 
cutters  moved  from  $2  to  $3.50.  Good 
bulls  topped  at  $7  but  this  kind  were 
scarce,  and  the  most  common  prices  were 
from  $6  to  $6.50.  Common  and  rough 
bulls  brought  from  $4  for  the  poorest  to 
$5.50  for  those  of  fair  quality. 

The  receipts  of  calves  were  only  about 
one-half  those  of  the  preceding  week. 
Prices  were  about  50c  higher,  which  with 
the  improvement  in  average  quality 
would  make  an  average  price  about  75 
cents  above  the  previous  week.  On 
Monday,  with  few  exceptions,  calves  were 
mostly  of  common  quality,  and  they  sold 
from  $4  to  $5.50  with  a  few  of  the  best 
lots  from  $6  to  $6.50.  There  was  some 
improvement  during  the  balance  of  the 
week  in  that  more  suckers  were  offered 
and  prices  ranged  between  $5  and  $6,  the 
majority  going  at  the  latter  figure. 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Market*  Intelligence  Division. 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up. 


No. 


TORONTO 
Avge.         Price  Range  Top 
Price  Bulk  Sales  Price 


No. 


MONTREAL 
Avge.         Price  Range 
Price  Bulk  Sales 


Top 
Price 


Steers  good. 

1,000-1,200  common 

Steers  good. 

700-1,000  common 


1,287. 
5. 


Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls 


good, 
fair 


good, 
common 


good, 
common. 


Canners  &  Cutters 


Stockers 
450-800 

Feeders 
800-1,100 

Calves 


good, 
fair. 


good 
fair 


180 

1,378 
141 

136. 

729 

293. 

95.. 
67. 

28.. 

112.. 

3.. 

119.. 


veal 
grass 


2,183. 


selects. 

Hogs  heavies, 
(fed  and  lights 
watered)  sows. 

stags. 


129. 
130 


Lambs 


Sheep 


good, 
common. 


heavy 
light, 
common 


203.. 
27.. 

29. 
184. 

23.. 


$  8. 

50. 

8. 

34 

7. 

80 

6. 

80 

7. 

88 

6. 

53 

6. 

00 

6. 

21 

.  4.47.. 

4. 

93 

3 

77 

5. 

75 

6. 

50 

6 

73 

13 

66 

11. 

68 

12 

73 

9 

67 

12 

00 

14 

50 

7 

83 

.$  8.00-$  8.85  $  9.00 

7.90-    8.65   8.90 


6.25- 
6.00- 


7.00 


3 . 50- 


5.50 

5.75.. 
4.00. 


6.00. 


6.50- 


4.00-  15.00  


Spring  Lambs  each    

*Montreal  hogs  quoted  on  basis  of  off-car  weights 


10.50 

7. 

65 

10. 

00 

7. 

50 

6. 

50 

7. 

50 

5 

50 

6. 

50 

4 

50 

6.00 

7. 

00 

11 

50 

13 

75 

.  11. 

75 

12 

75 

9 

75 

14 

50 

5 

.00 

10 

00 

54  $  8.40  $  8.25-$  8.50  $8.50 

28           7.50           7.25-    8.00   8.00 


48 

57. 


8.40. 
7.25 


8.25-    8.50   8.50 

6.25-    7.75   7.75 


21   8.25   7.75-    8.50   8.50 

12   6.75   6.50-    7.00   7.25 

15   5.75   5.50-    6.00   6.00 


51 
72 

33. 
41 

15. 


6.25 
5.00. 

6.25 
4  50 

2.50 


Nil. 


6.00-  6.50   6.50 

4.50-  5.50   5.75 

6.00-  6.50   7.00 

4.00-  5.00   5.50 

2  .00-  3  00   3  .00 


Nil. 


1,281   5.75           4.50-    6.00   6.50 


*1,063         14.25         14.00-  14.50   14.50 

295         13.00         12.50-  13.50   13.50 


72. 
51. 
10 


243 


10. 

25 

10. 

00- 

10 

50 

10 

50 

10 

00- 

11 

00 

7 

00 

6 

00- 

8 

00 

7.00            6.00-    8.00   9.00 


Sheep  and  lambs  held  steady.  Sheep 
sold  from  $6  to  $8,  with  the  majority 
around  $7.  Yearling  lambs  went  from 
$10  to  $11  and  spring  lambs  from  $5  to 
$9,  with  the  majority  around  $7  or  an 
equivalent  of  about  $16  per  hundred. 

Hog  receipts  were  light  and  prices 
opened  at  $14,  or  25c.  above  last  week's 
close.  On  Tuesday  prices  were  further 
advanced  to  $14.25  and  $14.50.  Heavy 
rough  hogs  and  smooth  fats  brought 
about  $1  below  selects.  Sows  were  cut 
$4  from  selects. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

London  reports  877  American  bullocks 
at  Glasgow  last  week,  and  sold  on  basis 
of  20c.  to  20J^c,  (lOj^d.  to  llj^d.)  in 
sink.  London  prospects  steady  for  fresh- 
killed  beef. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

Canadian  lean  and  leanest,  120s.  to 
130s.;  prime,  120s.  to  125s.;  advanced 
5s.  per  cwt.;  small  supplies  better  demand. 
American,  95s.  to  100s.,  unchanged  and 
slow.  Danish,  141s.  to  147s.,  up  4s.; 
Irish,  150s.  to  169s.,  steady  to  12s.  up. 
Danish  killings  41,780. 

Wool  Market  Report. 

The  general  condition  of  the  wool 
market  is  better  than  it  was  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  week.  Prices 
have  advanced  considerably,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  much 
stronger  demand  for  the  year's  clip  than 
existed  last  year.  Dealers  have  com- 
menced operating  in  some  sections. 
Recent  reports  give  quotations  as  being 
from  6c.  to  10c.  in  the  West,  and  from 
10c.  to  15c.  in  the  East  for  unwashed, 
ungraded  wools. 

The  market  for  graded  wools  is  stronger, 
quotations  to  mills  being  as  follows:  Fine, 
25c.  to  27c;  fine  medium,  23c.  to  25c; 
medium,  20c.  to  23c;  low  medium,  17c. 
to  20c;  low  combing,  13c.  to  16c;  coarse, 
11c.  to  14c 

Wool  prices  in  the  United  States  have 
advanced  rapidly  since  last  fall.  The 
tariff  of  15c,  30c.  and  45c  on  greasy, 
washed  and  scoured  wools,  respectively, 
has  resulted  in  the  disposal  of  surplus 
stocks  in  the  country  and  in  a  very 
strong  demand.  Recent  reports  quote 
New  York  quarter-blood  combing  at  35c. 
Ohio  half  blood  combing  at  40c,  and 
Ohio  three-eights  blood  combing  at  37c. 


English  reports  indicate  a  stronger 
market,  the  greatest  advances  being 
made  in  the  finer  grades. 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  Wheat. — No.  1  northern, 
$1.53^;  No.  2  northern,  $1.48;  No.  3 
northern,  $1.39^- 

Manitoba  Oats.— No.  2  C.  W.,  60c; 
extra  No.  1  feed,  55%c;  No.  1  feed, 
56J4c 

Manitoba  Barley. — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  bay  ports. 

American  Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  78}^c; 
No.  3  yellow,  77^c,  all  rail. 

Barley. — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  60c  to  65c,  according  to  freights 
outside. 

Buckwheat. — No.  3,  $1. 

Rye.— No.  2,  95c 

Millfeed. — Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran,  per  ton,  $28  to  $30; 
shorts,  per  ton,  $30  to  $32;  good  feed 
flour,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Ontario  Wheat. — No.  1  commerial, 
$1.45,  outside. 

Ontario  No.  3  oats,  40c  to  45c, 
outside. 

Ontario  Corn. — 53c.  to  60c,  outside. 

Ontario  Flour. — First  patents,  in  cot- 
ton sacks,  98's,  $7.70  per  barrel;  2nd 
patents  (bakers),  $7.20.  Straights,  in 
bulk,  seaboard,  $6.55. 

Manitoba  Flour. — First  patents,  in  cot- 
ton sacks,  $8.70  per  barrel;  2nd  patents, 
$8.20. 

Provisions — Wholesale. 

Although  prices  for  butter  on  the 
Toronto  wholesale  market  did  not  show 
much  change,  trade  was  unsettled  and 
an  easier  undertone  prevailed.  Dealers 
were  all  looking  for  a  break  in  prices  in 
the  near  future,  as  production  is  in- 
creasing every  week,  and  it  was  stated 
that  enough  Ontario  butter  was  received 
to  meet  the  demand  for  local  consumption. 
Dealers  quoted  the  following  prices  for 
Ontario  butter,  delivered  Toronto:  Choice 
creamery  pound  prints,  35c.  to  37c; 
finest  fresh-made  creamery  solids,  35c.  to 
36c;  ordinary  solids,  33c.  to  34c. 

Churning  cream  was  quoted  at  38c.  to 
39c.  per  lb.  butter-fat,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points. 

Eggs  were  a  good  firm  trade,  although 
the  supplies  were  heavy  and  large  enough 


to  meet  all  demands  for  local  consumption 
and  storage  purposes.  The  general 
quotation  for  new  laids  delivered  Toronto 
was  26c.  to  27c,  while  a  few  dealers 
quoted  28c.  for  strictly  new-laid. 

Cheese  was  a  dull  trade  at  unchanged 
quotations. 

Maple  syrup  was  steady  at  $2.10  per 
Imperial  gal.,  and  $2.05  in  5  Imperial  gal. 
tins. 

Quotations. 

Butter. — Fresh-made  creamery  pound 
prints,  41c  to  42c;  medium  creamery, 
38c.  to  40c;  best  dairy,  30c.  to  33c. 

Eggs. — New-laid,  31c.  to  32c;  new- 
laid  in  cartons,  35c.  to  36c 

Cheese. — New,  large,  20c.  to  203^c; 
twins,  20^4c;  old,  large,  26c. 

Pure  Lard. — Tierces,  16c.  to  16J^c; 
50-lb.  tubs,  16Jic.  to  17c;  pound  prints, 
18c.  to  19c 

Shortening. — Tierces,  lb.,  14Hc.  to 
15c;  tubs,  lb.,  15c.  to  15J^c;  pails,  lb., 
15Kc  to  16c;  pound  prints,  17J^c  to 
18c. 

Honey. — 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  15c.  to  16c;  5  and  2}i- 
lb.  tins,  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey. — $5.50  per  dozen. 

Maple  Syrup. — -Imperial  gals.,  $2.10; 
per  5  Imperial  gals.,  $2.05.  Sugar— 18c. 
per  lb. 

Beans — Canadian  hand-picked,  $4.25 
per  bushel;  primes,  $3.75  to  $3.90  per 
bushel. 

Smoked  Meats. 

Rolls,  26c.  to  28c,  hams,  medium, 
32c.  to  34c;  heavy  23c.  to  25c;  cooked 
hams,  43c.  to  48c;  backs,  boneless, 
35c.  to  40c;  breakfast  bacon,  29c.  to 
33c;  breakfast  bacon,  fancy,  37c.  to 
40c;  cottage  rolls,  30c.  to  32c. 

Poultry. 

There  was  but  little  change  in  the 
market  for  poultry.  Receipts  were  small 
and  the  demand  only  fair.  Dealers 
are  quoting  50c.  to  60c.  per  lb.  for  broilers 
which  weigh  1J^  to  2  lbs.  each. 

Buying  prices  delivered  Toronto  were: 
Poultry,  alive,  per  lb. — Chickens,  crate- 
ed,  5  lbs.  and  over,  28c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  25c;  hens  over  6  lbs.,  29c; 
hens  over  5  lbs.,  28c;  hens  over  4  lbs., 
27c. ;  ducks,  5  lbs.  and  over  37c. 

Per  lb.,  dressed. — Crate-fed  chickens, 
5  lbs.  and  over  35c.  to  38c;  chickens, 
good  farm  stock,  30c.  to  32c;  hens  over 
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6  lbs.,  30c.;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  28c;  hens 
over  4  lbs.,  25c.  to  26c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Wholesale. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  were  exceedingly 
large  and  the  market  for  Ontanos  was 
decidedly  weak.  The  general  price  per 
90-lb  bag  in  car  lots  delivered,  Toronto, 
was  75c.  and  80c.  A  few  at  85c,  while 
as  low  as  70c.  was  quoted. 

New  vegetables  from  across  the  line 
have  pretty  well  taken  the  place  of 
Ontario  grown  beets,  carrots  etc, 
and  the  market  for  local  produce  was 
miserably  slow. 

Fruits. 

Apples— Ben  Davis  No.  1,  $7  to  $9 
ner  bbl.;  Spies  No.  1,  $10  to  $12  per  bbl.; 
Russets  No.  1,  $8  to  $10  per  bbl.  Oranges, 
56.25  to  $8.50  per  case. 

Vegetables. 

Beets— $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 

Carrots— $1.25  to  $1.35  per  bag. 

<  )nions— $12  per  100-lb.  sack. 

Parsnips -$1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 

Potatoes— Ontarios,  $1.10  to  $125 
per  bag.  , 

Turnips— 65c.  to  75c.  per  bag. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Prices  for  loose  hay  on  St.  Lawrence 
farmer's  market  were:  No.  1,  $25  to  $26; 
No.  2,  $20  to  $21  per  ton;  mixed,  $16  to 
$18. 

Baled  Hay. 

Track,  Toronto,  No.  2,  $22  to  $23; 
No  3,  $18  to  $19.  Clover,  $14  to  $18. 
Straw,'  S12  to  $13  per  ton,  track,  Toronto. 

Hides  and  Tallow. 

Dealers  are  quoting  the  following 
prices,  delivered  Toronto: — 

City  Hides— City  butcher  hides,  green 
flats,  6c;  calfskins,  green  flats,  8c;  veal 
kip,  6c;  sheepskins,  lambskins,  75c.  to 
$1  15 

Country  Hides— Beef  hides,  flats,  cured, 
45  lbs.  and  down,  5c.  to  7c;  46  lbs.  and 
over  5c.  to  6c;  calfskins,  8c;  kip,  6c; 
deacons  and  bob  calf,  40c.  to  60c;  horse- 
hides,  country  take-offs,  No.  1,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  sheepskins,  lambskins,  75c.  to 
SI. 15;  horse  hair,  33c.  per  lb. 

Tallow — City  rendered  solids,  in  barrel, 
3c  to  5c;  in  cakes,  6c.  to  7c.  Country 
solids  in  barrels,  No.  1,  5c.  to  6c;  cakes; 
No.  1,  5c.  to  7c. 

Seeds. 

Selling  Quotations — Dealers  quote  best 
quality,  Government-graded,  uncleaned, 
seed  as  follows:  Alsike,  per  cwt.,  $10.50 
to  $14;  alfalfa,  per  cwt.,  $31;  red  clover, 
per  cwt.,  $14  to  $18;  sweet  clover,  per 
cwt.,  $5  to  $7;  timothy,  per  cwt.,  $4.75 
to  $7. 

Buying  Prices— At  country  points, 
according  to  quality;  alsike,  per  bush., 
$6  to  $9;  alfalfa,  $10  to  S16;  red  clover, 
$7  to  $14;  sweet  clover,  $3  to  $3.50; 
timothy,  $2  to  $3.50. 


Montreal. 

Dressed  Hogs— The  demand  for  city 
abattoir  fresh-killed  stock  was  fair  and 
prices  were  firm  at  20c.  to  20}4c.  per  lb. 

Potatoes— A  slight  improvement  is 
reported  in  the  market  for  potatoes  and 
the  market  was  a  little  more  active  than 
it  has  been  of  late.  Sales  of  car  lots  of 
Quebec  white  stock  took  place  at  75c. 
to  80c.  per  bag  of  90-lbs.,  ex-track. 

Butter — The  feature  of  the  market  for 
butter  is  a  further  decline  of  yic.  per 
lb.,  and  an  easier  feeding  prevails.  There 
is  a  steady  demand  for  small  lots  to  meet 
actual  wants.  A  fair  amount  of  busi- 
ness was  done  in  finest  fresh-made  cream- 
ery at  32^c.  to  33c.  per  lb.  At  Gould's 
cold  storage  there  were  500  packages 
offered  and  all  sold  at  33c.  per  lb.,  de- 
livered here. 

Cheese — The  offerings  at  Gould's  Cold 
Storage  amounted  to  500  boxes  of  which 
the  colored  lots  sold  at  13c.  per  lb.,  and 
the  white  lots  at  12c.  per  lb.  These 
prices  show  a  decline  of  K  to  \Y%c.  per 
pound  as  compared  with  a  week  ago. 
There  is  some  enquiry  from  over  the  cable 
for  fodder  made  cheese,  but  as  buyers 
and  sellers  are  several  shillings  apart  in 
their  views  as  to  values,  no  business 
resulted.  The  market  on  the  whole  is 
very  quiet. 

Eggs — The  market  for  eggs  is  featureless 
but  a  steady  trade  is  being  done  in  the 
domestic  consumption.  Sales  of  small 
lots  of  selected  fresh  eggs  to  grocers  and 
other  dealers  took  place  at  34c.  per  dozen; 
No.  1  stock  at  31c.  and  No.  2  stock  at 
29c. 


Grain — No.  change  is  reported  in  the 
condition  of  the  market  for  cash  grain, 
the  demand  from  all  sources  for  supplies 
being  limited,  owing  to  the  continued 
tendency  upward  of  prices  in  the  Winnipeg 
market.  Car  lots  of  No.  2  C.  W.  were 
quoted  at  66c.  to  67c;  No.  3  C.W.  and 
extra  No.  1  feed  at  62c.  to  63c. ;  No.  1  feed 
at  61c.  to  62c;  and  No.  2  feed  at  59c.  to 
60c.  per  bushel,  ex-store. 

American  No.  2  yellow  corn  was 
quoted  at  78c.  per  bushel,  ex-store, 
Canadian  funds. 

Millfeed — A  firmer  feeling  is  noted  in 
the  market  for  millfeed  owing  to  the 
continued  good  demand  for  supplies  and 
limited  offerings.  Sales  of  car  lots  of 
Manitoba  bran  were  made  at  $32.50  and 
shorts  at  $33  per  ton,  including  bags, 
ex-track,  while  small  quantities  in  mixed 
car  lots  were  placed  at  $28.25,  shorts  at 
$30.25  and  middlings  at  $32.25  per  ton, 
including  bags,  less  25c.  per  ton  for 
spot  cash. 

BaledHay — Business  continues  fairly 
good  in  the  market  for  baled  hay,  and  as 
supplies  coming  forward  and  on  spot  are 
ample  to  meet  all  requirements,  prices 
were  unchanged.  Sales  of  car  lots  of 
good  No.  2  timothy  took  place  at  $29 
to  $30,  No.  3  timothy  at  $27  to  $28,  and 
clover  mixed  hay  at  $24  to  $26  per  ton, 
ex-track. 

Honey— Trade  in  the  market  is  quiet 
but  the  undertone  is  firm,  with  unchanged 
prices.    White  strained  honey  was  quoted 


Experienced  Holstein  Herdsman  Wanted 

We  are  open  to  engage  AT  ONCE  an  industrious,  capable  herds- 
man (married).  Only  those  having  had  previous  experience  with 
Record  of  Merit  and  Record  of  Performance  work  need  apply. 
Send  references  -and  state  salary  expected.    (House  supplied.) 

EATON  HALL  FARMS  (Mr.  Whytock,  Supt.)  KING,  ONT. 


They  stand  the  test  of  time 

FOR  many  years  our  rakes  and  mowers  Jl^ 
have  helped  sell  other  Tudhope-Anderson  1  UGlTOPC'*' 

lines  by  their  performance  year  after          m  JT 
year  in  the  fields  with  minimum  repairs  and  A 

maximum  convenience.  tSOJl 

Our  self-dump  rake  stands  the  hardest 
usage  better  than  any  other  rake  on  the  mar-    Rakes  and  Mowers 
ket.    It  operates  with  one  or  two  horses. 
Parts  are  easily  renewable.    T-A  rakes  are 
giving  unequalled  satisfaction  everywhere. 

The  T-A  Mowers  cut  a  wide  swath,  while 
being  light  on  horses.  No  side  pull.  The 
handiest  mower  ever  built.  Vertical  lift 
mowers  supplied  as  desired. 

Write  to-day  for  free  catalogue  giving 
complete  particulars. 

Tudhope-Anderson  Co.,  Limited.,  Orillia,  Ont. 


Eastern  Distributing  Houses:    London,  Ont.;  J.  Clark  &  Son, 
Limited,  Fredericton,  N.B.;  Lounsbury  Co.,  Limited,  New  Castle,  N.B. 
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Banking  Information 

^^HENEVER  you  are  in  need  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  banking, 
you  should  consult  the  Local  Manager 
of  the 

BANK  of  MONTREAL 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS 

Head  Office:  Montreal 
Total  Assets  in  Excess  of  $500,000,000 


at  $4.85  "per  pail  of  30-lbs.,  and  buck- 
wheat strained  at  $4.25  per  pail  of  30-lbs. 

Maple  Products — The  market  for 
maple  products  is  steady  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  business  passing.  In  a  whole- 
sale jobbing  way  sales  of  maple  syrup 
were  made  at  $1.75  to  $1.85  per  tin  of 
13-lbs.,  while  small  tins  sold  at  $1.15 
to  $1.25  ajid  five-gallon  tins  at  $1.25  per 
gallon. 

Light  maple  sugar  was  quoted  at  17c. 
to  18c.  per  lb.,  and  dark  at  12c.  to  15c. 
per  lb. 

Hides  and  Skins — An  advance  of  one 
cent  in  calfskins  and  a  decline  of  one- 
half  cent  in  branded  cow  hides  are  the 
only  changes  in  the  market  for  hides  and 
skins.  Quotations  were:  Heavy  steer 
hides,  7c;  branded  steer  hides,  5>^c; 
cow  hides,  6c;  branded  cow  hides,  4J^c; 
wool  hides,  3j4c;  No.  1  calf  skins,  13c; 
No.  2  calf  skins,  lie;  finest  sheep  skins, 
90c.  and  horsehides  at  $2  to  $2.50  each. 


For  Economy  and  Permanence 


"locked  on"  — 
Heat  cannot 


Ru-ber-oid  Latite  Shingles  are 
the  wind  cannot  pry  them  loose, 
warp  or  curl  them.  Rain,  cold,  discomfort  and 
repair  bills  are  "locked  out."  At  their  price  they 
have  no  competition. 

They  look  better  because  their  patented  design  is 
more  distinctive,  and  the  red  or  green,  natural 
slate  cannot  fade.  This  heavy  slate  coating  affords 
excellent  protection  from  fire. 

Ask  any  architect  or  builder,  or  the  dealer  in  your 
town  who  displays  the  Ru-ber-oid  sign,  to  tell  you 
why  Ru-ber-oid  Latite  Shingles  make  a  better  roof. 


RU-BER-OID  BOARD 
An  improvement  over   all  wall 
boards  at  any  pric».    "  Look  for 
the  Crimson  Core." 


RU-BER-OID  ROLL  ROOFING 
was  the  first  prepared  roofing. 
It  is  still  the  best 


You  will  be  interested  in  further  information. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

The  RUBEROID  CSm1TED  MONTREAL 

RU-BER-OID 

SHINGLES 


Last  Monday's  Live- Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal,  May  8,  1922.  Cattle.— Re- 
ceipts, 861.  The  increase  in  receipts  was 
made  up  mostly  by  shipments  from 
Winnipeg.  There  were  about  four  loads 
of  very  good  cattle  on  sale,  and  one  load 
of  choice  heavy  steers  from  the  Eastern 
Townships.  Good  cattle  were  easier, 
and  sales  of  this  class  were  slow.  The 
top  price  was  likely  to  be  $8.50  for  three 
loads,  and  $8.75  for  one  load.  Common 
grades  of  cattle  moved  first  at  prices 
almost  equal  to  those  paid  last  week. 
Light  steers  and  heifers  moved  at  $6.50 
to  $7.50.  Common  to  medium  butcher 
cows  brought  around  $5;  good  cows, 
such  as  they  were,  brought  $6.  Bulls 
were  from  $3.50  to  $6.50.  One  choice 
young  breedy  bull,  weighing  around  1,300 
pounds,  brought  $7.50;  heavy  bulls  were 
not  wanted.  The  few  canners  offered 
brought  from  $1.50  up.  Quotations: 
Butcher,  steers,  choice,  $8.50  to  $8.75; 
good,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50; 
common,  $6.50  to  $7.  Butcher  heifers, 
choice,  $7.50  to  $8;  medium,  $6.55  to 
$7.50;  common,  $4.50  to  $6.50.  Butcher 
cows,  choice,  $5.50  to  $6;  medium,  $3.50 
to  $5;  canners,  $1.50  to  $2;  cutters,  $2.50 
to  $3.  Butcher  bulls,  good,  $5.50  to 
$6.50;  common,  $3.50  to  $5. 

Calves. — Receipts,  1,281.  The  market 
is  steady.  Fair  to  medium  quality  calves 
brought  from  $5.50  to  $6.50,  with  the  bulk 
going  around  $6;  inferior  calves,  mostly 
drillers,  $4  to  $5  and  $5.50;  a  few  good 
heavy  calves  brought  $7.  Quotations: 
Good  veal,  $6  to  $7;  medium,  $4  to  $5.50. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  674.  The  marker 
is  weaker,  sheep  selling  at  from  $5.50  to 
$7,  and  spring  lambs  from  $4  to  $7  each. 
There  were  no  good  lambs  offered. 
Quotations:  Ewes,  $5.50  to  $7. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  1,551.  A  few  lots 
of  hogs  were  received  on  contract  at  $15. 
This  price  was  asked,  and  possibly  paid 
for  a  few  selected  lots  to-day.  The 
general  quotation  was  $14.50  to  $14.75 
for  selects.  Heavy  1iogs  were  still  quoted 
at  $12.25  and  up,  according  to  weight  and 
quality. 

Buffalo,  May  8,  1922.  Cattle.—  Re- 
ceipts, 2,700.  Prices  were  generally  a 
quarter  higher,  yearlings  selling  at  $9 
and  shipping  steers  at  $8.75  to  $8.90. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  14,000.  Best  grades, 
$11.50;  lights,  $11.50  to  $11.60. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  14,000.  Best  clipped 
lambs,  $14;  clipped  ewes,  $8.50  down. 

Calves— Receipts,  3,200.  Tops,  $9.50. 

Toronto,  May  8,  1922.— Cattle.— Re- 
ceipts, 3,622.  In  addition  there  are  322 
feeder  cattle  billed  through  from  the 
West  to  Ontario  points.  Trade  opened 
slow  on  account  of  the  heavy  run.  Ex- 
porters are  back  in  the  market,  and  heavy 
steers  sold  strong  to  a  quarter  higher, 
with  two  loads  at  $9  to  $9.10,  averaging 
close  to  1,500  pounds.  Butcher  steers 
and  heifers  are  slow.  Some  sales  were 
made  at  steady  prices,  but  a  quarter 
decline  is  looked  for  on  the  bulk.  Choice 
cows  are  slow  at  $6  to  $7.  Few  bulls 
were  sold  at  eleven  o'clock.  Quotations: 
Heavy  beef  steers,  $8  to  $9.10.  Butcher 
steers,  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  good,  $7.25 
to  $7.75;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7;  common, 
$6  to  $6.50.  Butcher  heifers,  choice, 
$7.50  to  $8;  medium,  $6.75  to  $7.50; 
common,  $6  to  $6.50.  Butcher  cows, 
choice,  $6  to  $7;  medium,  $4  to  $5; 
canners  and  cutters,  $1  to  $2.  Butcher 
bulls,  good,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  common,  $3 
to  $4.  Feeding  steers,  good,  $6.50  to  $7; 
fair,  $6  to  $6.50.  Stockers,  good,  $5.75 
to  $6.25;  fair,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Calves. — Receipts,  336.  The  calf  run 
is  light,  and  salesmen  are  asking  higher 
prices.  Trade  looks  steady,  with  choice 
at  $10  to  $11.  Quotations:  Choice,  $10 
to  $-11;  medium,  $8  to  $9.50;  common,  S4 
to  $7.  Milch  cows,  choice,  $60  to  $80; 
springers,  choice,  $70  to  $90. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  177.  Yearlings 
brought  $10  to  $14.  Few  good  sheep  are 
offered.  Spring  lambs  are  slow.  Quota- 
tions: Ewes,  $4  to  $8.50;  lambs,  $10  to 
$14 

Hogs.  —  Receipts,  2,374.  Hogs  are 
strong  at  14  cents,  fed  and  watered. 
Quotations,  fed  and  watered  basis:  Selects, 
$14;  lights,  $13;  heavies.  $12;  sows,  $10. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

We  have  had  the  "Advocate"  coming  to 
our  home  for  a  long  time,  and  would 
feel  as  if  the  clock  had  stopped  if  it  ceased 
to  come. 

Hugh  Wannop. 
Wentworth  Co.,  Ontario. 
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Buffalo. 

Cattle. — Last  week  opened  with  110 
cars  on  sale,  around  twenty-five  loads  of 
which  were  shipping  steers  and  while 
prices  in  this  division  of  the  trade  ruled  a 
big  fifteen  cents  to  a  quarter  lower  than 
for  the  week  before,  choice  yearlings  and 
handy  butcher  grades  sold  strong  to  a 
shade  higher,  with  an  in-between  class  of 
light  and  handy  cattle  selling  weak. 
Best  heavy  shipping  steers  stopped  at 
S8.60,  some  long  yearlings  brought 
$8.65,  best  handy  butcher  steers  brought 
up  to  $8.75  and  three  loads  of  yearling 
heifers  reached  $9.00.  The  supply  of 
choice  handy  cattle  proved  far  short  of 
the  demand  and  more  of  these  could  have 
been  sold  at  satisfactory  prices.  Top  for 
heifers,  outside  of  the  yearlings, ,  was 
$8.00  and  cows,  which  looked  full  steady, 
again  ranged  up  to  $6.50  but  they  had  to 
be  fancy  to  sell  above  $6.00.  Supply  of 
stockers  and  feeders  was  light  and  a  good 
strong  market  was  had  on  these,  few 
bunches  of  feeders  on  the  desirable  order, 
averaging  around  800  pounds,  selling  up 
to  $6.75. 

Sheep  and  lambs. — The  week  opened 
with  around  14,000  head  on  sale,  over 
ninety  per  cent,  of  which  were  clipped 
lambs  and  as  a  result  of  the  liberal  supply, 
prices  were  on  the  decline,  dropping  a 
half  dollar  under  the  previous  week's 
close.  Monday  the  bulk  of  the  top  shorn 
lambs  moved  at  $15.25  and  culls  sold 
anywhere  from  $9.00  to  $11.00,  according 
to  flesh  and  quality,  with  skips  going  as 
low  as  $5.50.  Sheep  were  scarce  and 
trade  on  these  remained  steady,  top  for 
shorn  aged  wethers  being  $10.00,  with 
clipped  ewes  selling  from  $9.00  down. 
Tuesday's  market  was  steady,  Wednesday 
top  for  lambs  was  $13.35  and  Thursday 
one  load  reached  $15.50. 

Calves. — A  good  trade  was  had  on 
calves  the  first  half  of  the  week.  Monday, 
under  a  supply  that  totaled  2,800  head, 
prices  were  up  fifty  cents,  bulk  of  the 
tops  selling  at  $10.00,  with  culls  $8.00 
down  and  Tuesday  prices  showed  a 
further  advance  of  a  dollar,  best  landing 
at  $11.00,  with  culls  reaching  up  to  $11.00. 
Wednesday's  market  was  active  at  Tues- 
day's prices  and  Thursday  trade  on  top 
veals  remained  steady  but  owing  to  the 
lack  of  demand  there  was  no  life  to  the 
trade. 


Chicago. 

Cattle — Compared  with  a  week  ago: 
Beef  steers  and  fat  she-stock  largely 
steady;  in-between  grades,  yearlings 
in  both  classes,  15c.  to  25c.  lower;  week's 
top  yearlings,  $9.25;  top  heavy  steers, 
$9.15;  canners  and  cutters,  steady;  bulls, 
25c.  to  35c.  higher;  calves,  50c.  to  75c.  up; 
stockers  and  feeders,  steady  to  weak; 
week's  bulk  prices  on  beef  steers,  $7.75 
to  $8.60;  stockers  and  feeders,  $7.25 
to  $7.90;  butcher  she-stock,  $5.75  to 
$7.25;  canners  and  cutters,  $3.75  to 
$4.65;  bologna  bulls,  $4.90  to  $5.25; 
beef  bulls,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  vealers,  $7.75 
to  $8.75. 

Hogs— Top,  $10.75;  bulk,  $10.15  to 
$10.70;  shippers  bought  about  1,500; 
holdover  light;  pigs  and  packing  sows 
about  steady. 

Sheep — Compared  with  a  week  ago: 
Lambs  and  yearlings,  steady  to  25c. 
lower;  handy  sheep  mostly  50c.  lower; 
strong  weight  and  heavy  ewes,  $1  to 
$1.50  lower;  some  $2  off;  week's  bulk 
prices,  shorn  basis,  fat  lambs,  $14  to 
$14.75;  yearlings,  511.50  to  $12.50; 
wethers,  $9.50  to  $10;  ewes,  $7  to  $9, 
native  spring  lambs,  $16  to  $16.25. 


Shorthorns  in  the  R.  O.  P. 

The  following  Shorthorn  cows  have 
recently  qualified  in  the  R.  O.  P.:  Jubilee 
18th,  owned  by  the  Experimental  Farms, 
Lennoxville,  Que.,  gave  9,180  lbs.  milk, 
testing  4.24  per  cent.,  as  a  three-year-old; 
Kentville  Mayflower,  a  four-year-old, 
owned  by  the  Experimental  Farms, 
Kentville,  N.  S.,  finished  the  test 
with  6,006  lbs.  milk  and  266  lbs.  fat  in 
271  days;  Telluria  32nd,  owned  by  G.  L. 
Smith,  made  6,405  lbs.  milk  as  a  seven- 
year-old;  Hermosa  4th,  owned  by  W.  E. 
Hewitt,  York,  gave  8,032  lbs.  milk  testing 
4.3  per  cent.  She  was  in  her  five-year- 
old  form.  J.  W.  Rolson,  of  Hagersville, 
had  the  following  cows  qualify:  Ury 
Star,  a  four-year-old,  6,608  lbs.  milk  and 
262  lbs.  fat;  Beechwood  Daisy,  eight- 
year-old,  8,243  lbs.  milk  and  300  lbs.  fat. 
The  following  cows  qualified  for  Frank 


The  Oldest,  Safest  Investment 

In  a  Newer,  More  Convenient  Form 

The  mortgage  is  the^ldest  investment.  From  time  immemorial  selected  mort- 
gages on  improved  r^al  estate  have  been  considered  the  safest  investments. 

In  Municipal  Bankers  Bonds  you  have  all  the  inherent  strength  of  mortgages 
on  improved  residential  real  estate  with  the  additional  advantages  of 

— prompt  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest  in 
cash  when  due. 

— complete   freedom    from    care,    responsibility  or 
management. 

— the  highest  rate  of  interest  consistent  with  safety. 

— assurance  of  salability  when  cash  is  required. 

— the  protection  afforded  by  a  liquid  reserve  of  govern- 
ment and  municipal  bonds. 

— convenience  of  denomination — $100,  $500  and  $1,000. 

— a  high  rate  of  interest— 6'/4%  for  a  long  term  of  years. 

Study  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Municipal  Bankers  Bonds.  An  informative 
Booklet  is  available  that  describes  Municipal  Bankers  Bonds  in  greater  detail. 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  "Dollar  for  Dollar." 

GORDON  and  WALLS 

33-35  VICTORIA  STREET,  TORONTO 


Teasdale,  Concord:  Sprucedale  Beauty,  a 
four-year-old,  gave  9,422  lbs.  milk  and 
370  lbs.  fat;  Sprucedale  Orma,  a  two- 
year-old,  gave  6,016  lbs.  milk  and  245 
lbs.  fat;  Sprucedale  Lady,  a  three-year- 
old,  gave  8,160  lbs.  milk  and  209  lbs.  fat. 
Elsie  Rosebery,  owned  by  H.  A.  Harrop, 
made  an  eight-year-old  record  of  10,715 
lbs.  milk  and  384  lbs.  fat.  E.  A.  Peart 
had  the  following  cows  qualify:  Red  Oirl 
nine  years  old,  5,547  lbs.  milk  and  212 
lbs.  fat;  and  Roan  Julia,  seven  years  old, 
with  7,734  lbs.  milk  and  320  lbs.  fat. 
May  Beauty,  owned  by  N.  S.  Snider, 
gave  8,007  lbs.  milk  and  331  lbs.  fat  as 
an  eight-year-old.  Bessie  of  Willow- 
grove,  a  nine-year-old,  owned  by  U.  Z. 
Gibson,  gave  11,231  lbs.  milk  and  418 
lbs.  fat.  Clara  Rose,  owned  by  R.  D. 
Riley,  gave  6,667  lbs.  milk  as  a  two-year- 
old.  'The  average  percentage  of  fat  was 
4.66.  - 

Holsteins  Make  Good 
Average  at  Toronto. 

The  R.  N.  White  dispersal  sale  of 
Holsteins  held  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Toronto,  on  Monday,  May  1,  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  small  sales  of  dairy 
cattle  held  in  Ontario  during  the  present 
sale  season.  With  the  limited  numbers 
selling,  a  large  crowd  was  not  to  be 
expected,  but  the  lateness  of  the  season 
further  intervened,  and  the  attendance 
was  reduced  to  the  minimum.  At  no 
time  were  there  over  a  couple  of  dozen 
people  at  the  ringside,  but  those  who 
were  in  attendance,  however  were  in- 
terested, to  a  man,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
sale  the  averages  were  found  exceptionally 
pleasing.  Not  counting  the  six  heifer 
calves  which  sold  separately  from  their 
dams,  twenty  females,  which  were  the 
total  number  catalogued,  sold  for  an 
average  of  $187  throughout,  while  the 
hree  bulls  listed  fetched  $470  an  average 
of  practically  $157  each.    The  six  heifer 


Special  Offer 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine 

Will  send  the  two  collections  of  seeds  listed  below  to  any 
regular  subscriber  or  member  of  a  subscriber's  family,  who 
sends  in  the  names  of  TWO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  to  The 
Farmer's  Advocate,  with  the  sum  of  $3.00:  $1.50  being  collected 
from  each  of  the  new  subscribers. 

If  you  send  in  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber  with  $1.50 
you  will  be  given  your  choice  of  either  one  of  the  collections. 
This  is  a  splendid  offer.  The  seeds  are  the  best  obtainable  and 
are  a  handsome  recompense  for  the  time  and  effort  spent  in 
securing  the  new  subscriptions. 

In  remitting  use  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order,  writing  names  and  addresses  plainly. 
VEGETABLE  SEED  LIST 


1  pkt.  Swiss  Chard-Lucullius 

1  oz.  Beet-Crosby's  Egyptian 

1  pkt.  Carrot-Chantenay 

1  pkt.  Cabbage-Copenhagen  Market 

1  pkt.  Cucumber-Keith's  Perfection 

1  pkt.  Lettuce-Big-Boston 

1  oz.  Onion- Yellow  Globe  Danvers 

1  pkt  Parsnip-Hollow  Crown 

1  oz.  Radish-Scarlet  White  Tip 


1  pkt.  Parsley-Curled 
1  pkt.  Tomato-Earliana 
1  pkt.  Keith's  Extra  Early  Prize 
Muskmelons 

1  pkt.  Coles'  Early  Watermelon 

2  oz.  Corn-Golden  Bantam 

1  pkt.  Sweet  Peas-Choice  Mixed  Spencers 
1  pkt.  Nasturtiums-Choice  Mixed  Dwarf 


ASTER-  Comet  mixed 
SWEET  ALYSSUM 
COREOPSIS-  Mixed 
GAILLARDIA 
ZINNIA 

POPPY-  Shirley 
SWEET  PEAS-  Mixed 


FLOWER  SEED  LIST 

MARIGOLD 
MIGNONETTE 

PETUNIAS-  Single,  Double  or  Mixed 
VERBENAS-  Mixed 
SWEET  WILLIAM-  Mixed  Single 
PHLOX  DRUMMONDI 


THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LIMITED,  London,  Ontario 
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A  Remarkable 
Table  of  Dividends 


NEXT  to  growing  the  grain,  flour  milling  is  the  most 
natural  of  all  Canadian  industries.  Yet  strangely 
enough  this  industry  has  not  had  the  growth  in  Canada 
that  its  merits  deserve,  or  that  the  amazing  profits  in  it 
should  have  stimulated.  For  example:  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  Dividends  paid  by  the  various  Canadian  Milling 
Companies  in  the  past  few  years.  These  Dividends  in  most 
cases  were  only  paid  after  setting  aside  substantial  reserves 
out  of  earnings. 

RECORDS  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

(Taken  from  the  Annual  Financial  Review,  1921  Edition) 

The  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Company,  Limited. 

Preferred  Shares  7%  per  annum  regularly  paid. 

Common  Stock  Dividend. 

1917  Cash  Dividends  10K%  and  15% 

1918  Cash  Dividends  12%  and  15% 

1919  Cash  Dividends  12%  and  15% 

1920  Cash  Dividends  12%  and  10% 

Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Company,  Limited. 

Preferred  Shares  7%  per  annum  regularly  paid. 

Common  Stock  Dividend. 

1917  Cash  Dividend   8% 

1918  Cash  Dividend  10^%  and  2  Bonuses  of  2)4%  each 

1919  Cash  Dividend  12% 

1920  Cash  Dividend  12%  and  25%  Bonus. 

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Company,  Limited. 

Preferred  Shares  7%  per  annum  regularly  paid. 

Common  Stock  Dividend. 

1917  Cash  Dividends  10%  and  11H% 

1918  Cash  Dividends  10%  and  14% 

1919  Cash  Dividends  12% 

1920  Cash  Dividends  12% 

1921  Cash  Dividends  12% 

The  Maple  Leaf  Common  Shares  above  referred  to  were 
given  as  a  bonus  with  the  Preferred  Shares  when  they  were 
placed  on  the  market.  The  present  market  value  of  the 
Common  Stock  is  $115  per  share. 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Limited. 

Common  Stock  Dividend. 

1918  Cash  Dividends  8%  and  2%  and  10%  in 

Victory  Bonds 

1919  Cash  Dividends  8%  and  2%  and  10%  in 

Victory  Bonds 

1920  Cash  Dividends  8%  and  2%  and  15%  in 

Stock 

International  Milling  Company,  Limited. 

Preferred  Shares  7%  per  annum  regularly  paid. 

Common  Stock  Dividend. 

1914  Cash  Dividend  28%  Stock  Dividend  40% 

1915  Cash  Dividend  30%  Stock  Dividend  20% 

1916  Cash  Dividend  31%  of  which  $40,000  was 

invested  in  Common  Stock 

1917  Cash  Dividend  47%  of  which  $250,000  was 

invested  in  Common  Stock 

1918  Cash  Dividend  40%  of  which  $275,000  was 

invested  in  Common  Stock 

1919  Cash  Dividend  16% 

1920  Cash  Dividend  16%  and  30%  Common 

Stock. 

We  are  offering  for  immediate  subscription  the  8% 
Sinking  Fund  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  the  Copeland 
Flour  Mills,  Limited,  at  100,  carrying  a  bonus  of  30%  in 
Common  Stock. 

We  believe  that  these  Common  Shares  should,  in  course 
of  time,  earn  dividends  equal  to  the  Common  Shares  of  the 
Maple  Leaf  or  any  other  Canadian  Milling  Company — a 
portion  of  the  Maple  Leaf  Shares  were  originally  given  as  a 
bonus. 

One-half  of  this  issue  has  already  been  sold. 
Indications  are  that  it  will  be  quickly  over-subscribed. 
We  recommend,  therefore,  that  you  make  immediate 
application  for  shares  or  for  a  complete  prospectus. 

BANKERS  BOND  COMPANY 

LIMITED 

60  King  St.  West  TORONTO 


Galvanized  Roofing  at  Low  Prices 

Best  Quality — Corrugated. 
28  ga.— $5.75  26  ga.— $6.25  per  100  sq.  ft. 

THE  GORDON  ROOFING  CO. 

26  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Clvrlpcrinlo  Stallion  for  Sale  —  Prince  of 
VlVUCMJdie  Roxburgh  2nd  =15958  =  ;  sire, 
Prince  of  Roxburgh  (Imp.);  dam,  Queen  of  Elgin 
(Imp.);  guaranteed  quiet,  good  worker,  sure 
breeder.  Write  for  particulars.  Priced  right  to  sell. 
G.  W.  BLAKIE,  Wilton  Grove,  Ont. 


calves,  all  of  which  were  sired  by  Duke 
Wayne  Aaggie,  sold  at  an  average  of  $61 
each,  the  oldest  of  these  being  under  six 
weeks.  The  one  and  two-year-old  heifers 
were  in  greater  demand,  eleven  of  these 
making  an  average  of  $198.  Nine  cows, 
three  years  old  and  upwards,  sold  at 
$1,560,  an  average  of  $173.  Jethro 
Crang,  Weston,  paid  the  top  price  for 
the  day  when  he  secured  the.  25  months 
old  heifer,  Mountview  Canary  Abbekerk, 
at  $360.  She  was  an  exceptional,  fine 
type  of  heifer,  sired  by  Ourvilla  Sir 
Canary  Abbekerk,  and  was  within  a 
few  days  of  calving  to  the  service  of 
Duke  Wayne  Aaggie,  the  senior  herd  sire 
which  sold  to  R.  F.  Hicks,  of  Newton- 
brook,  at  $250.  The  offering  was  a 
pleasing  one  throughout,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  herd  had  success- 
fully passed  the  second  clean  test  under 
the  accredited  plan,  added  greatly  to  the 
values  offered.  The  sale  was  handled  by 
Auctioneer,  L.  E.  Franklin,  of  Toronto, 
and  less  than  two  hours  was  taken  for 
the  selling.  The  sales  in  excess  of  $100 
were  as  follows: 

Females. 
H.  S.  Willson,  Angus: 

Lady  Pietertje   Elgin,   July  24, 

1915  $200 

Lady  Susie  Abbekerk,  Jan.  3,  1915..  160 
Susie  Mercedes  De  Kol,  Jan.  4, 

1916   225 

Lady  Lucile  Abbekerk,  Apr.  22, 

1918...   175 

Thos.  Jenkins,  Inglewood: 

Duchess  Pietertje  Wayne,  Apr.  7, 

1921   150 

Canary  Calamity,  June  20,  1919..  250 
Lady  Fay  Canary,  Mar.  27,  1918..  250 
Haley  &  Lee,  Springford: 
Albertine  Abbekerk  De  Kol,  Nov. 

15,  1918   185 

Albertine  Aaggie  Mechthilde,  Nov. 

15,  1920   140 

Lady  Van  Dyke,  Mar.  14,  1920   180 

H.  F.  Boake;  Downsview: 
Lottie  Canary  Korndyke,  Aug.  12, 

1918   120 

H.  L.  Lee,  Angus: 

Calamity  Canary  Abbekerk,  May 

29,  1918   125 

Jethro  Crang,  Weston: 

Mount   View   Canary  Abbekerk, 

Mar.  9,  1920   360 

Canary  Lucile,  Mar.  22,  1920   190 

R.  Leslie,  Oakville: 

Cornelia  Korndyke  De  Kol  2nd, 

May  7,  1920   180 

Constance  Korndyke  Canary,  Apr. 

11,  1919   175 

Thema  Mercedes  Abbekerk,  Apr. 

27,  1919   165 

Sophia  Pietertje  Abbekerk,  Nov. 

8,  1918   165 

W.  T.  Gills,  Bronte: 

Lady    Korndyke    Cornelia  2nd, 

Apr.  20,  1920   185 

Anna  Pietertje  Abbekerk,  Jan.  11, 

1920   205 

Males. 
Mr.  Somerville,  Thistletown: 

Bull,  Apr.  10,  1921   120 

R.  F.  Hicks,  Newtonbrook: 

Duke  Wayne  Aaggie,  Apr.  1,  1914.  250 


Sale  Dates. 


May  30,  1922 — Holsteins,  complete  dis- 
persal of  the  Hamilton  House  herd, 
D.  B.  Tracy,  Cobourg,  Ont. 

May  24,  1922— Arch.  McKinnon,  Erin, 
Ont. — Shorthorns  and  Yorkshires. 

June  5,  1922 — Holsteins,  Silver  Springs 
Ont. — Shorthorns  and  Yorkshires. 

June  5,  1922 — Holsteins,  Silver  Springs 
Dairy  Farm,  First  annual  public  sale, 
Ottawa.    John  Lumsden,  owner. 

June  7,  1922— Ont.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto. 

June  8,  1922 — Dual-purpose  Short- 
horn Club  of  Canada  sale  at  Caledonia, 
Ont.    I.  B.  Whale  (sec'y),  London,  Ont. 

June  9,  1922— James  McGillawee  & 
Sons,  Shakespeare,  Ont. — Shorthorns  and 
Yorkshires. 

June  20,  1922— Wellington  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Club,  Winter  Fair 
Bldg.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

June  21, 1922— Fraser  Auld,  Rockwood, 
Shorthorn  Dispersal. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

It  must  be  over  thirty-five  years  since  I 
first  took  "The  Farmer's  Advocate. "<$It 
was  then  a  monthly;  soon  after  it  came 
twice  a  month,  and  later  weekly.  It  is 
as  welcome  a  visitor  in  our  home  as  it  ever 


Agricultural  Items. 

Objects  to  Horse 
Advertising. 

A  representative  of  a  tractor,  truck 
and  automobile  manufacturing  plant  in 
Canada  offers  strenuous  objection  to  the 
advertisements  encouraging  horse  breed- 
ing and  the  horse  industry  which  are 
appearing  to  the  Farm  Press  and  some 
daily  papers.  The  views  of  the  manu- 
facturers are  expressed  in  the  following 
letter. 


Grey  Co.,  Ontario. 


F.  J.  Eaton. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  : 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  an  ad- 
vertisement headed  "Horse  Power  Effi- 
ciency" in  the  "Globe,"  April  7th.  This 
emanates  from  the  Dominion  Live  Stock 
Branch  and  is  a  deliberate  and  unfair 
attack  on  the  car,  truck  and  tractor  manu- 
facturers of  Canada.  I  would  like  to  ask 
these  questions: 

On  what  authority  does  the  Dominion 
Live  Stock  Branch  use  public  money 
to  attack  an  honorable  and  progressive 
industry  of  value  to  the  public? 

What  influence  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Dominion  Live  Stock 
Branch  to  cause  it  to  link  itself  for 
propaganda  purposes  with  the  Horse 
Association  of  America,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Is  there  any  precedent  for  a  Govern- 
ment Branch  shouldering  the  advertising 
expenses  and  printing  the  propaganda  of 
a  private  association. 

If  the  Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch 
had  contented  itself  with  performing 
its  duty  to  the  public  by  stimulating 
the  breeding  of  heavy  draft  horses  and  the 
elimination  of  the  scrub  sire,  it  would 
have  been  doing  meritorious  work  for 
Canada  and  her  farmers.  By  lin  icing 
itself  with  a  private  corporation  against 
other  corporations  through  the  medium 
of  advertisements  which  offend  the  basic 
ethics  of  decent  advertising  by  mis- 
statements of  fact  and  by  hiding  of 
essential  truths  the  Dominion  Live  Stock 
Branch  is  discrediting  itself  and  the  other 
Goverment  Departments,  is  bringing 
into  ridicule  the  work  of  the  experimental 
farms  and  misusing  public  money  for 
class  aims. 

The  bulk  of  the  advertisement  in 
question  is  a  rehash  of  a  letter  written 
to  Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary  of  the 
Horse  Association,  by  C.  S.  Noble  of  the 
Noble  Foundation,  Nobleford,  Alberta, 
and  made  by  that  association  into  a 
widely  distributed  folder  combating  the 
use  of  tractors. 

To  show  the  style  of  advertising  the 
Government  is  dishing  out  to  a  confiding 
public,  Mr.  Noble's  1918  figures  on  gas 
tractor  work  as  compared  with  horse 
power  are  used  in  this  1922  advertise- 
ment. The  figures  stand  out  in  large 
type,  the  1918  is  buried  in  small  type. 
Even  allowing  that  the  gas  tractor 
figures  given  are  reasonable  and  true, 
they  sound  to  a  tractor  man  as  utterly 
absurd.  Have  there  been  no  new  figures 
on  tractor  operations  since  1918  and  no 
improvements  in  gas  tractor  efficiency  or 
in  the  tractor  implements  used  since  that 
date? 

Gas  tractor  figures  are  also  given  with- 
out a  date,  from  the  Experimental  Farm 
at  Charlottetown.  These  show  the  cost 
of  stubble  plowing  to  be  $2.10  per  acre. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  figures  were 
arrived  at  in  the  early  days  of  tractor 
operation.  At  the  present  date,  they 
would  be  only  derivable  from  a  prejudiced 
teamster  or  an  experimental  farm  in  an 
experimental  condition  if  he  were  operat- 
ing a  worn  out  tractor  of  ancient  model 
whose  workings  were  a  mystery  to  him. 

As  an  advertising  man  for  a  car,  truck 
and  tractor  firm  in  Canada,  I  am  naturally 
supplied  with  data  on  gas  tractor  opera- 
tions from  every  district  of  the  Dominion. 
Excluding  all  work  done  by  professional 
tractor  men  and  giving  farmer  figures, 
I  find  the  average  cost  of  stubble  plowing 
by  average  operators  to  be  $1.25  per  acre 
with  one  farmer  giving  74  cents.  Taking 
fuel  and  oil  costs  only,  I  find  figures  as 
low  as  55  cents. 

According  to  Mr.  Noble,  gas  tractor 
discing  costs  70  cents  per  acre.  Accord- 
ing to  our  figures,  40  cents  is  a  fair  average. 
We  draw  from  several  thousand  up-to- 
date,  unprejudiced  sources.  Mr.  Noble 
is  or  was  a  member  of  the  Horse  Associa- 
tion and  gives  1918  figures. 


May  11,  1922 
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An  Excellent  Recom- 
mendation For  The 

Pease 

Pipeless 

Furnace 


Up  In  Cochrane  the  weather  gets  very 
severe,  and  it  is  an  ideal  place  to  test  out 
any  heating  apparatus.  One  of  our  Coch- 
rane customers  sent  usa.the  following 
communication: 


"I  wanted  to  test  the  Pease  Pipeless 
Furnace  when  it  was  35°  to  40°  below  zero, 
and  I  have  done  so  now.  The  temperature 
of  the  house  was  comfortable  all  the  time, 
and  the  furnace  burns  the  coal  down  to 
ashes.  I  can  heartily  recommend  the  Pease 
Pipeless  Furnace  for  this  climate." 


May  we  tell  you  more  about  this 
method  of  heating'-  A  folder  entitled 
"The  Question  of  the  Pipeless  Fur- 
nace," will  go  to  you  for  the  asking. 

Write  to 

Pease  Foundry  Company 


ATTENTION  MR.  ANDERSON 

Toronto       -      -  Ontario 


It  isnt  a  SPPAMOTOR  unless  we  made  it 


"Gets" 
Every  Insect,  Grub 
or  Blight 

It  sprays  the  insecticide  to  even 
the  smallest  cavity  where  insect 
life  that  harms  plant  or  tree  can 
live. 

Farmers  who  own  a  Spramotor 
will  tell  you  it  has  paid  for  itself 
many  times  in  crops  saved. 

Write  for 
Illustrated 

Catalogue 
and 
Spraying 
Guide. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO. 
18  King  Street       London,  Ont. 


One  Triple  Gould  Pump 

Back  geared,  and  with  gear  for  motor  or  engine 
drive.  Capacity  when  driven  at  60  strokes  per 
minute,  about|1.200  U.  S.  gallons  per  hour.  This 
pump  has  been  recently  overhauled  and  put  in 
first-class  condition,  and  would  be  ideal  for  ser- 
vice at  a  rate  of  about  700  to  800  gal.  per  hour 
delivered.  Price  $150,  f.o.b.  Woodstock.  Apply: 
QUEEN  ALEXANDRA  SANATORIUM 
London,  Ont. 


And  before  leaving  Mr.  Noble,  let 
me  state  that  the  Noble  Foundation 
mines  wheat  and  fertility  from  30,619 
acres;  that  he  is  the  specific  source  on 
which  the  Horse  Association  has  depended 
for  four  years  for  tractor  figures;  that  he 
uses  gas  tractors,  steamers  and  trucks 
as  well  as  horses;  that  he  gives  no  figures 
in  breaking  with  tractors  and  that  he 
confesses  in  his  original  letter  that,  "We 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  our  horse 
power  up  to  the  point  where  the  work 
can  be  done  in  the  proper  season."  This 
illuminating  confession  is  carefully  sup- 
pressed inthe  Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch 
advertisement. 

Under  the  heading  "Facts"  is  another 
tissue  of  misinformation  concerning  com- 
mercial truck  owners.  No  figures,  dates 
or  vital  data  are  given  and  such  instances 
as  are  picked  are  therefore  valueless. 
It  would  be  as  true  to  say  that  swallows 
are  white  because  one  white  swallow  has 
been  seen,  as  to  convey  the  impression 
that  department  stores  and  big  firms 
find  trucks  and  motor  delivery  un- 
economical because  one  or  two  firms  once 
upon  a  time  with  an  unnamed  make  of 
truck  performed  undescribed  work  at 
ungiven  cost  incurring  unstated  loss.  It 
certainly  does  not  explain  why  so  few 
horses  and  so  many  trucks  are  now  found 
in  city  streets.  We  are  led  to  infer, 
however,  that  all  the  truck  users  are 
simply  pining  for  horses  and  cannot  get 
them. 

The  fact  that  there  is  not  an  agricultural 
college  in  Canada  or  the  United  States 
which  does  not  include  in  its  curriculum 
a  course  in  tractors,  tractor  machinery 
and  power  farming  and  that  increasing 
time  is  being  devoted  to  these  subjects 
is  abounding  evidence  that  motorization 
is  a  vital  factor  in  modern  agriculture. 
To  state  as  this  Government  advertise- 
ment for  the  Horse  Association  does 
"that  the  tide  has  turned;  horses  are 
coming  into  favor  with  many  of  those 
who  have  been  experimenting  with  other 
forms  of  power,"  is  to  ignore  the  contrary 
truth.  To  say  that  "Large  transporta- 
tion agencies  have  found  that  horses 
are  reducing  distributing  costs;"  is  a 
wilful  misstatement  in  light  of  present 
knowledge  which  cannot  be  excused  on 
the  score  of  ignorance. 

The  farmer  looks  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  tor  upright,  unbiased  state- 
ments of  fact  based  on  years  of  pains- 
taking experiment.  On  the  knowledge 
the  farmer  derives  from  Government 
sources  a  great  deal  of  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  the  country  depends.  What 
the  experimental  farms  say  is  taken  as 
Gospel.  What  Government  experts  state 
to  be  the  truth  is  the  truth  to  the  farmer. 

There  is  a  place  for  the  horse  and  a 
place  for  the  tractor  in  modern  agri- 
culture. There  is  no  place  for  dishonest 
advertising  anywhere. 

Gloves  ©ff. 


Needed  Rain  for  South- 
western Ontario. 

The  rain  that  fell  over  Southwestern 
Ontario  last  week  has  been  called  a 
million-dollar  rain,  and  certainly  it  was 
plain  to  the  most  casual  observer  that 
a  great  deal  of  good  will  be  done  as  the 
result  of  it.  A  representative  of  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate"  spent  several  days 
in  the  counties  of  Elgin,  Kent,  Essex, 
Lambton  and  Middlesex  last  week, 
and  prior  to  the  rain  which  occurred  on 
Wednesday,  one  did  not  need  to  travel 
very  far  to  see  that  more  moisture  was 
badly  needed.  The  roads  were  very 
dusty  and  the  fall  wheat,  in  particular, 
was  suffering  acutely  as  the  result  of  the 
dry  spell.  The  rain  was  of  the  kind  to  do 
the  most  good  in  that  it  was  a  gentle 
downpour  lasting  practically  the  whole 
day  and  thoroughly  soaking  the  ground 
in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  most  of 
Kent  and  Lambton.  Prior  to  the  rain 
the  fall  wheat  was  certainly  going  back- 
ward in  the  southern  district,  and  in  some 
places  on  lighter  soils  farmers  were  sowing 
oats  and  barley  with  the  wheat  to  make 
sure  of  a  crop.  Many  fields,  however, 
that  would  otherwise  have  made  a  very 
poor  showing,  picked  up  remarkably 
within  a  day  or  two  of  the  rain  and  shot 
right  ahead.  This  was  noticed  parti- 
cularly in  the  county  of  Lambton.  We 
understand  that  a  great  many  farmers  in 
Lambton  county  had  harrowed  the  wheat 
fields  just  prior  to  the  rain,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  moisture  easily  reached  the 
roots  of  the  wheat  and  brought  about 
speedy  increase  in  growth. 

We  found  that  throughout  practically 


all  of  the  counties  enumerated,  seeding 
had  been  ninety  per  cent,  completed  by 
Saturday,  April  29,  and  driving  from 
Ridgetown  to  Petrolia  and  London  on 
Friday,  May  6,  only  one  seeder  was 
observed  in  the  field.  Nearly  every 
body  in  the  Southwestern  counties  was 
at  work  with  all  hands  plowing  the  corn 
ground.  The  weather  conditions  have 
made  it  more  or  less  difficult  to  get  all 
the  spring  plowing  done,  and  the  most 
is  now  being  made  of  every  favorable  day. 
Spring  grains  were  beginning  tc  come 
nicely  through  the  ground  last  week, 
and  in  one  or  two  places  we  noticed  that 
early  potatoes  were  up  already.  In 
some  districts  sugar  beets  have  been 
planted,  and  tobacco  seed  beds  are 
carrying  a  full  load  in  preparation  for 
the  planting  season  early  next  month. 

It  is  impossible  not  the  notice  that  the 
acreage  in  alfalfa  throughout  the  Southern 
counties  seems  to  be  steadily  increasing. 
Field  after  field  of  bright  green  alfalfa 
can  be  seen,  practically  all  of  which  show 
a  good  stand.  Sweet  clover  likewise 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase  generally, 
although  it  is  hardly  likely  that  this 
increase  is  as  marked  as  in  the  case  of 
alfalfa.  Practically  none  of  this  crop  has 
been  ensiled  so  far,  although  some  have 
used  it  for  hay.  For  the  most  part  it 
seems  to  be  used  for  pasture  and  for 
enriching  the  soil  through  the  addition 
of  valuable  humus. 

The  amount  of  draining  done  this  year 
seems  to  be  greater  than  for  the  last  few 
years  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district. 
Practically  all  of  South-western  Ontario 
offers  a  splendid  field  for  under-drainage 
and  it  is  here  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  drainage  work  has  been  done  in 
Ontario  for  the  last  ten  years.  This 
is  an  area  of  special  cash  crops,  such  as 
sugar  beets,  corn,  tobacco,  beans  and 
early  truck  and  fruit  crops.  All  of  these 
stand  to  benefit  materially  from  land 
that  is  well  drained,  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  very  large  areas  of  practically  level 
land  in  the  Southwestern  counties  makes 
drainage  all  the  more  necessary.  In 
spite  of  the  amount  of  drainage  that  has 
been  done,  we  were  rather  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  the  county  of  Elgin  practical- 
ly all  of  the  drainage  is  done  by  hand, 
there  being  only  two  ditching  machines 
in  the  County. 

A  call  was  made  at  the  new  Experi- 
mental Farm  at  Ridgetown,  where  we 
found  W.  R.  Reek,  the  Director, 
busily  engaged  in  getting  the  last  of  the 
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Lightning  -  Proof ! 

Lightning  may  strike,  but  it  can  never  set  fire  to  your  build- 
ings when  they  are  roofed  with 

Pedlar's  Steel  Shingles 

For  Safety,  Permanence  and  Economy 

Of  course,  the  roof  must  be  properly  grounded  at  the  four  corners.  Whe» 
your  roof  is  so  covered  and  grounded  you  need  not  fear  the  fiercest  light- 
ning, because,  even  if  it  does  strike,  it  is  deflected  over  the  whole  roof, 
and  runs  harmlessly  into  the  earth  down  the  ground  wires.  Take  the  4r»t 
step  towards  making  your  buildings  lightning-proof — mail  the  coupon. 
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People  Limited 
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Executive  Offices:  Oshawa,  Ont. 
Factories:  Oshawa,  Ont., 
and  Montreal,  Que. 

Branches :  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  Winni- 
peg, Calgary,  Vancouver. 


The  Pedlar  People  Limited, 

Dept.  L.  F.  Oshawa,  Ont. 

Kindly  send  me  an  estimate  for  roofing 
and  siding  a  building  of  the  following  meas- 
urements : 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


Hamilton  House  Holstein  Dispersal 

DATE  CHANGED 


To 


TUESDAY,  MAY  THIRTY 

— D.  B.  TRACY— 


seeding  completed  and  the  area  about 
the  farm  buildings  cleaned  up.  A  great 
many  of  the  old  fences  are  being  taken 
down,  and  preparations  were  being  made 
for  plowing  a  large  portion  of  the  farm 
north  of  the  buildings.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  here  that  there  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  illustrate  the  control 
and  eradication  of  twitch  grass,  since 
there  is  one  twenty-acre  block  upon 
which  nothing  else  seems  to  be  growing. 
We  understand  that  not  much  building 
is  to  be  done  this  year,  although  a  rather 
comprehensive  series  of  experiments  in 
hog  feeding  is  in  preparation  and  pens 
for  the  feeding  of  about  eighty  hogs  will 
be  erected  immediately.  Some  small  ex- 
periments with  sugar  beets  and  corn  will 
be  conducted  this  year,  but  it  will  take 
■considerable  time  to  get  the  farm  into 
shape  for  experimental  work,  with  the 
result  that  this  year  will  be  largely  a 
clean-up  year.  The  location  of  the  farm 
seems,  however,  to  be  almost  ideal,  and 
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WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guar- 
antee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 
Limited 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 


the  farmers  of  Southwestern  Ontario 
should  have  every  reason  to  expect 
beneficial  results  from  the  establishment 
of  this  institution  in  their  area. 


Points  Explained  Re 
Mixing  Fertilizers. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  of  April 
20,  under  the  heading  of  "Mixing  Ferti- 
lizers," I  read  with  interest  the  comments 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  Black,  Cumberland  Co., 
N.  S.,  on  an  article  of  mine  published  in 
the  issue  of  March  30.  I  have  known 
Mr.  Black  long  enough  to  appreciate 
his  sincerity  and  to  esteem  highly  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  in  matters 
agricultural.  Being,  at  present,  from 
home  and  without  access  to  the  article 
in  question,  the  details  of  which  are  some- 
what obscured  in  my  mind,  I  am  at  a 
disadvantage  in  replying.  However, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Black's  references 
to  and  honest  criticism  of  certain  state- 
ments of  mine,  I  may  be  able  to  show 
reasons  and  prove  justification  for  my 
recommendations  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  made  to  fit  a  special 
case. 

The  first  objection  raised  is  that  in 
prescribing  fertilizer  treatment  for  certain 
crops,  only  nitrate  of  soda,  acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  were 
considered.  These  were  given  in  the 
examples  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
unquestionably  the  most  popular  and 
quickest  acting  sources  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  respectively, 
being,  besides,  of  constant  composition 
and  most  readily  procurable  by  the  farmer 


who  wishes  to  practice  the  economy 
of  "home-mixing". 

That  a  fertilizer  compounded  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
potash  "will  form  a  more  or  less  lumpy 
and  gummy  substance.  .  .  if  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  after  being  mixed," 
may  prove  true  oftentimes.  But  the 
"home-mixer"  will  not  have  this  ex- 
perience, if  he  applies  the  mixture  within 
three  days  after  its  preparation.  The 
concluding  sentence  of  Mr.  Black's 
letter  contains  sound  advice  on  the  mix- 
ing of  fertilizer  materials  not  to  be 
applied  immediately,  and  may  well  be 
reiterated  here:  "In  mixing  fertilizers 
all  ingredients  should  be  run  over  a 
screen  and,  after  being  thoroughly  mixed, 
allowed  to  lie  in  a  heap  for  twelve  or 
twenty  four  hours,  then  run  over  the 
screen  again  before  bagging." 

Mr.  Black  objects  to  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda  as  the  sole  source  of  nitrogen 
because  "it  will  be  found  so  quickly  avail- 
able that  before  the  season  is  through 
the  ammonia  (or  nitrogen)  is  all  gone." 
This  is  perfectly  true!  Mr.  Black  sug- 
gests that  "by  using  some  nitrate, 
some  sulphate  of  ammonia  and,  say, 
300  pounds  of  tankage,  a  4-6-10  fertilizer 
can  be  built  up  with  but  little  filler 
and  with  a  supply  of  ammonia  that 
will  last  through  a  whole  season  and 
perhaps  even  longer."  This  likewise  is 
true,  and  "pity  'tis,  'tis  true."  To  "last 
through  a  whole  season"  is  bad  enough, 
but  a  form  of  nitrogen  that  will  resist 
decomposition  "even  longer"  possesses 
no  merit  as  a  fertilizer. 

Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  very 
plausible  argument  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  in  fertilizer 
mixtures  should  be  present  in  organic 
forms  which,  by  reason  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  their  decomposition,  will 
ensure  to  the  crop  a  supply  of  nitrogen 
during  the  later  stages  of  growth.  Is  this 
theory  supported  in  practical  experience? 

Now,  respecting  the  assimilation  of 
nitrogen  by  plants,  this  element  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  form  of  a  nitrate.  The 
plant  requires  its  nitrogen  supply  chiefly 
in  the  early,  active  stages  of  growth, 
whereas  the  absorption  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  continues  until  much 
later  in  the  9eason.  However,  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  available  nitrogen, 
the  plant  will  continue  to  absorb  it  with 
the  result  that  vegetation  will  be  pro- 
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longed  unduly  and  maturity  deferred. 
In  any  fertile  soil,  during  the  warm  sum- 
mer months,  the  bacterial  process  of 
nitrification  may  be  depended  on  to 
evolve,  from  the  soil  humus,  a  supply 
of  nitrates  adequate  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  a  crop  approaching  maximum  de- 
velopment. Nitrogenous  fertilizers 
should  present  nitrogen  largely  in  forms 
readily  assimilable,  since  the  need  for 
artificial  supplies  of  nitrogen  is  most 
urgent  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
when  the  soil  process  of  nitrate  formation 
is  either  inactive  or  not  fully  active. 

Our  experience  in  this  connection  has 
been  coincident  with  that  of  many  other 
investigators  of  sbil  fertility  problems, 
as  was  well  expressed  recently,  in  a  report 
on  the  results  from  fertilizer  experi- 
ments with  potatoes,  by  Director  Lipman 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
They  used,  he  said,  to  prefer  for  potatoes 
a  fertilizer  which  contained  part  of  its 
nitrogen  in  the  organic  form,  but  that, 
after  25  years  of  investigational  work, 
were  "now  fully  convinced"  of  the  superior 
results  obtained  from  the  use  of  nitrogen 
furnished  exclusively  in  the  water-soluble 
forms  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

While  commending  heartily  Mr.  Black's 
practice  of  using  a  large  proportion  of 
basic  slag  in  the  preparation  of  a  fertilizer 
for  grain  and  grass,  when  such  a  mixture  is 
made  expressly  to  the  order  of  certain 
customers  cognizant  of  its  nature,  I 
should  consider  it  an  injustice  to  basic 
slag  to  use  it  for  purposes  of  illustrating 
the  composition  of  a  4-8-10,  5-7-6,  or 
other  brand.  Why?  Partly  because,  as 
Mr.  Black  has  stated,  "slag  costs  more  per 
unit  of  phosphoric  acid  than  acid  phos- 
phate does,"  and,  further,  because  of  my 
conviction  that  the  fertilizing  value  of 
basic  slag  is  not  represented  fully  by  its 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid.  Personally, 
rather  than  mix  basic  slag  with  other 
materials,  I  would  apply  them  separate- 
ly, and,  except  experimentally,  have 
always  followed  this  practice.  I  presume, 
of  course,  that  Mr.  Black  would 
avoid  the  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
in  mixtures  with  basic  slag;  other- 
wise loss  of  nitrogen  would  follow  the 
action  of  the  free  lime  in  the  slag  on  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

In  urging  the  necessity  for  studying 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  other  variable 
conditions  before  determining  the  nature 
of  the  fertilizing  required,  Mr.  Black 
is  no  more  emphatic  than  I.  But, 
while  the  prescriptions  given  for  the 
fertilizer  treatment  of  certain  crops  are 
to  be  regarded  as  approximations  only, 
they  may,  within  reasonable  limits, 
be  considered  adaptable  and  their  em- 
ployment certainly  more  profitable  than 
that  of  the  high-priced  low-grade  brands 
too  much  in  evidence. 

In  referring  to  "a  light  sandy  soil  which 
is  naturally  weak  in  potash  or  a  heavy 
or  peaty  soil  which  is  naturally  stronger 
in  potash,"  Mr.  Black  has — unintention- 
ally, I  believe — made  a  slip.  The  words 
"or  peaty"  should  have  been  omitted,  for 
Mr.  Black  is  not  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  deficiency  of  potash,  indeed  of  all 
mineral  substances,  characterizes  a  peaty 
soil. 

I  acknowledge  gratefully  Mr.  Black's 
helpful  criticism  which  enables  me  now 
to£jsupplement  some  of  my — perhaps 
rather  bare — statements  with  details  that, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  were  omitted 
from  the  short  article  to  which  his  re- 
marks have  reference. 

B.   Leslie  Emslie. 


Hamilton  House  Holstein 
Sale  Postponed  to 
May  30. 

The  dispersion  sale  of  the  Hamilton 
House  herd  of  Holsteins,  owned  by 
D.  B.  Tracy,  of  Cobourg,  which  was 
advertised  for  Tuesday,  May  16,  has 
been  postponed  until  Tuesday,  May  30. 
Holstein  breeders  should  keep  this  date 
in  mind.  There  is  a  lot  of  exceptionally 
choice  stuff  in  this  sale.  Details  of  the 
breeding  and  records  will  be  found  in  the 
catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  on  request 
by  D.B.  Tracy,  Hamilton  House,  Cobourg. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

One  really  cannot  do  without  a  valuable 
all-round  farm  paper  such  as  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate." 

Jos.  E.  Mink. 

Bruce  Co.,  Ontario. 
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Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
fur  less  than  75  cents. 


BARRED  ROCK.  MAMMOTH  SIZE,  SILVER 
Spangled  Hamburg,  and  Indian  Runner  Duck 
eggs,  $2.00  for  fifteen;  $3.00  for  thirty.  Mrs.  Wm 
Annesser,  Tilbury,  Ontario. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING 
eggs,  exceptional  laying  strain.    Pre-war  prices. 
Woodycrest  Farm,  Perth,  Ontario. 


BABY  CHICKS.   S.-C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
June,  July,  prices  $15.00  hundred.  Cooksville 
Poultry  Farm.  Cooksville,  Ont. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING    EGGS  IN 
all  varieties  of  poultry  and  waterfowl.  Quality 
Poultry  Yard9.  Box  53,  Ayr,  Ont. 


BRED-TO-LAY   BARRED   ROCK  (GUELPH 
Strain).    $1.50  for  15.  or  $7  per  100.    Old  est- 
ablished flock.   D.  E.  McEwen,  R.  4.  London. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING;  GUILDS  STRAIN 
bred-to-lay  Barred  Rocks  and  Pekin  ducks. 
C.  A.  Baxter.  R.  5..  Goderich.  Ont. 


PARTRIDGE   ROCKS,   COMBINE  BEAUTY 
with  utility.    Eggs  $1.50  per  fifteen.    R.  H. 
Crosby,  Markham,  Ont. 


S.-C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS 
and  baby  chicks.    Eggs  10  cents  each,  chicks  25 
cents  each  for  May,  20  cents  for  June.  Hillside 
Poultry  Farm.  Bamberg,  Ont. 


SECOND  PRIZE  WINNERS.  IN  BARRED 
Rocks,  Canadian  Laying  Contest,  Ottawa,  1921. 
Hatching  eggs  two  fifty  per  fifteen,  four  fifty  per 
thirty.  W.  J.  Johnston.  Drawer,  246  Meaford, 
Ontario. 


WHITE   ROCKS  WINNERS  AND  LAYERS 
Eggs  $1.75  per  fifteen.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Herman  Clans.  ShannonviUe.  Ont.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS— FROM  FLOCK 
noted  for  good  layers  of  extra  large  eggs;  mated 
with  vigorous  cockerels  of  good  laying  strain. 
Price.  15  for  $1.00;  40  for  $2.50  and  $5.00  per  100. 
W.  C.  Shearer,  Bright.  Ont-  R.  R.  1.  

Wanted — Turkey  Eggs 

for  setting.    State  price  and  quantity. 

Box  24,  Farmer's  Advocate 
POULTRY  AND  EGGS  WANTED 

We  require  large  quantities  of  heavy  live  hens, 
dressed  chickens  and  fresh  eggs  to  supply  our 
trade.    It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 

C.  A.  MANN  &  CO. 
78  King  St.   London.  Ontario 

"Trap-nested  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns" 

Nineteen  years  of  careful  breeding  have  made  our 
laving  strain  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  for  the 
money.  Baby  chicks,  April  and  May  hatched  $25 
per  hundred;  June  hatched S20  per  hundred.  Write 
for  illustrated  booklet.  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy" 

DELAMERE  POULTRY  FARM 
Thos.  G.  Delamere,  Prop.,      Stratford,  Ont. 

SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 

8  Imp.  pens,  Ancestor  records,  from  310  to  325 

eggs  in  1  year:  price  $3.00  per    15  or  $13.00 

per  100  eggs.  7  Canadian  pens,  records  from 
$74  to  310:— price  $2.00  per  15  or  $10.00  per  100 
egg-.  Ail  eggs  sex  indicator  tested.  Importers  and 
breeders  of  the  very  highest  egg  producing  strains 
MANOR  POULTRY  FARM, 
B°»  16(   Meadowvale,  Ont. 


BABY  CHICK 


m    i ^^^^ 


Why  waste  time  and  money  hatching  ♦ 
chicks?  It  is  far  cheaper  and  better  to** 
buy  ROYAL  BABY  CHICKS  —  big,  * 
husky  pure-bred  stock,  guaranteed.  Will  ■ 
grow  faster  —  lay  better.  All  breeds.  ■ 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed, express  paid.  ■ 
Write  for  free  book,  prices,  etc.,  today.  ■ 
CANADIAN  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Ltd.  ■ 
Deot.413    ,  HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this 
hoadinq,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  Help  and 
Situations  wanted  and  Pet  stock. 

TERMS  —  Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion. 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 
COLLIE   PUPS,    GUARANTEED  HEELERS 

Males  SS.  C.  F.  Dodds,  Belmont.  Ont.,  R.  2. 
POSITION   AS  HERDSMAN,  PREFERABLY 

dairy  breeds,  several  years  experience  at  Ex- 
hibitions; also  in  testing.  Apply  Box  22,  Farmer's 
Advocate,  London.  Ont.  

100-Acre  Farm  Only  $4,700 
IS  Cattle,  Horses,  Tools 

Vehicles, implements  included;  in  excellent  farming 
district,  convenient  all  advantages;  75  acres  rich 
loam  tillage,  pasture,  woodland;  75-tree  orchard; 
good  8-room  house,  50-ft.  barn,  etc.  To  close  out 
all  goes  54,700,  part  cash,  easy  terms.  Details 
this  and  one  of  417  acres  with  4  horses,  32  cattle 
and  full  equipment;  Section  4,  Catalog  Canadian 
I- arm  Bargains.  FREE. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
I  *  S  King  St.,  West,        Toronto,  Ont.,  Can 


The  Feather  Mite— A  New 
Poultry  Pest. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  informed, 
through  Mr.  Bishopp,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C,  that 
a  male  bird  shipped  by  an  Ontario 
poultryman  to  the  United  States  had  been 
found  to  be  badly  infested  with  a  mite, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  found 
in  North  America  only  in  two  or  three 
places  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
thought  to  be  an  imported  pest.  Mr. 
Bishopp  also  informed  me  of  the  method 
which  had  been  found  satisfactory  in 
controlling  the  mite. 

The  Mite  and  Its  Habits. 
The  mites  are  blackish,  with  some  white 
areas,  chiefly  around  the  head.  They 
are  very  small,  and  yet  can  readily  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  when  clustered 
upon  the  feathers  make  these  look  as  if 
they  had  been  dusted  with  black  pepper. 
Unlike  the  common,  so-called  red,  or 
roost,  mite,  which  is  found  on  the  birds 
only  at  night,  this  new  species  remains 
all  the  time  on  them  and  can  readily  be 
found  on  the  feathers,  especially  low  down 
around  the  vent.  On  a  bright,  warm, 
winter  day  the  owners  of  the  birds  said 
they  had  often  observed  them  out  on  the 
tail  feathers,  evidently  enjoying  a  sun 
bath.  The  habit  of  remaining  day  and 
night  on  the  birds,  and  being  found  so 
commonly  on  the  feathers,  has  caused 
them  to  receive  the  name  "Feather 
Mite." 

The  eggs  are  very  small,  oval,  glossy, 
and  translucent  white.  So  far  as  I  have 
observed,  they  are  laid  on  the  feathers 
down  near  the  body,  and  are  apparently 
loose,  for  by  tapping  the  feathers  they 
will  drop  off.  No  observations  have  been 
made  on  the  number  of  eggs  laid  per  mite, 
or  the  length  of  the  incubation  period. 

The  feeding  habits  were  not  observed, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  feed 
from  time  to  time  on  the  blood  of  their 
hosts,  both  day  and  night.  How  much 
damage  they  cause  was  not  fully  ascer- 
tained, but  Mr.  Bishopp  states  that  they 
are  quite  injurious,  and  one  of  the  poultry- 
men  visited  says  that  they  increase 
rapidly  and  soon  make  the  birds  droopy. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  they  must 
be  classed  as  an  important  pest. 
Control  Measures. 
Fortunately,  control  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  difficult.  It  consists  in  heavy 
dusting  of  all  the  birds  with  sulphur, 
especially  around  the  vent,  under  the 
thighs  and  wings,  and  behind  the  neck, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  cleaning  out  and 
burning  of  all  straw  and  other  combustible 
rubbish,  followed  by  heavy  spraying 
with  creosote  oil,  or  some  other  good, 
penetrating,  oily  substance.  Nests,  as 
well  as  roosts  and  floors'  should  be 
treated,  for  the  mites  are  often  found  on 
feathers  and  straw  in  the  nests.  After 
new  straw  or  chaff  is  put  in  it  is  wise 
to  dust  this  with  sulphur.  The  general 
treatment  should  be  renewed  in  about 
ten  days,  and  again,  if  necessary,  until 
the  mites  are  exterminated.  Any  birds 
being  shipped  away  should  be  well 
dusted  with  sulphur  before  doing  so. 

The  writer  has  found  that  the  mites 
are  not  easily  killed  by  frost,  but  will 
stand  at  least  fifteen  degrees  of  it.  He 
has  also  discovered  that  some  of  them 
will  live  in  captivity,  apart  from  the 
birds,  for  at  least  eighteen  days.  Mites 
collected  February  17  remained  alive 
on  feathers  in  an  air-tight  bottle  until 
March  7. 

Kill  Lice  and  Mites  Together. 
Experiments  were  conducted  on  twenty- 
one  birds  to  see  whether  ordinary  com- 
mercial sodium  fluoride,  a  fine  white 
powder,  excellent  for  controlling  poultry 
lice— could  be  combined  safely  with 
sulphur  and  the  mixture  applied  heavily 
to  the  birds.  At  the  end  of  one  week 
the  birds  were  re-examined  and  no 
-evidence  of  injury  found.  On  twelve  i 
birds  lice  had  been  present,  three  being 
badly  infested.  All  lice  were  killed  by 
the  one  treatment.  It  would  therefore 
appear  wise,   whenever  the  mites  are 


present,  to  combine  sodium  fluoride  and 
sulphur  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  of 
the  former  to  four  parts  of  the  latter,  and 
thus  destroy  both  lice  and  mites  by  the 
same  treatment. 

A  small  can  with  a  tin  top  screwed  on 
was  used  for  dusting.  Numerous  holes 
were  made  in  this  with  a  shingle  nail.  The 
birds  were  held  by  the  legs  and  the  dust 
shaken  into  the  feathers  as  these  were 
opened  by  the  hand. 

O.  A.  C,  Guelph.  L.  Caesar 

Provincial  Entomologist. 


Subscriber  Gives  Experi- 
ence With  Ducks. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  a  recent  issue  of  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  a  subscriber  asks  for  advice 
about  feeding  young  ducks,  and  as  I 
raise  quite  a  number  of  ducks  every  year  I 
may  give  some  information  that  will 
perhaps  help  someone  else.  When  ducks 
are  first  hatched  I  feed  them  the  same 
way  as  little  chickens.  I  give  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  sand  for  grit,  or  else  I 
dry  bread  scraps  in  the  oven  until  they 
are  crisp,  put  them  through  the  food 
chopper,  and  then  add  just  enough  water 
to  make  it  hold  together  a  little,  but  not 
moist,  and  feed  5  times  a  day,  just  enough 
to  satisfy  them.  They  won't  hustle 
around  and  scratch  like  chickens,  but 
will  huddle  together  after  eating  and  keep 
warm.  They  do  not  need  water  to  swim 
in  while  small;  in  fact,  it  is  detrimental  to 
them  because  they  get  wet  and  chilled, 
which  is  bad  for  them. 

After  they  are  a  few  days  old  feed 
Johnny  cake.  We  get  the  corn  cracked, 
and  with  a  sieve  out  of  the  fanning-mill 
sift  all  the  coarse  parts  out.  I  give  that 
to  the  chickens  and  save  the  fine  to  make 
the  corn  cake.  I  take  buttermilk,  a  little 
salt,  soda,  and  enough  cornmeal  to  make 
a  stiff  batter,  and  bake  it.  When  I 
crumble  it  up  I  put  some  sand  in,  and 
sometimes  some  of  the  poultry  feeds,  if  I 
think  they  are  not  all  feeling  right. 
I  have  used  several  different  kinds. 

Keep  them  in  a  closed  place  for  about 
a  week,  and  after  that  let  them  have  a 
run  every  day  when  it  is  warm.  Do  not 
turn  them  out  when  the  dew  is  on  the  grass, 
while  the  down  is  still  on  them.  They 
like  fish  worms  and  eat  them  greedily 
and  thrive  splendidly  on  them.  I  often 
dig  the  worms  for  them.  I  have  never 
given  them  meat  scrap,  but  it  might  be 
all  right.  Keep  the  water  fountains  in  the 
shade.  I  had  several  get  a  sun-stroke  one 
time  before  I  knew  what  was  the  matter. 
They  would  flatten  right  out  and  could 
not  move  their  legs.  I  put  them  in  a 
dark  coop  and  just  gave  them  a  little  light 
in  one  corner.  I  put  a  half-teaspoonful  of 
sand  down  each  duck  every  day,  and  in 
about  a  week  they  were  all  right.  Now,  a 
creek  is  all  right,  provided  there  are  no 
snapping  turtles,  but  I  have  had  some  bad 
experiences  with  turtles  in  the  creek  when 
the  ducks  wandered  off.  I  would  find  the 
ducks  by  the  half  dozen,  with  holes  eaten 
in  their  breasts,  or  else  the  lower  beak 
would  be  torn  off  and  the  ducks  come  home 
with  their  tongues  hanging  down. 

When  the  ducks  are  about  four  weeks 
old  I  feed  wheat  or  cracked  corn,  which- 
ever I  happen  to  have  the  most  of.  I 
have  read  articles  on  raising  ducks  which 
advised  feeding  bran  and  shorts,  but  I 
never  tried  it  because  my  own  way  of 
feeding  seemed  to  be  good,  and  I  get 
them  off  in  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  I  did 
not  feed  wheat  until  three  years  ago, 
when  the  ducks  got  to  eating  out  of  a 
self-feeder  with  the  little  chicks  and  they 
did  so  well  on  it.  I  had  "the  bunch  of 
about  seventy-five  ready  to  sell  at  ten 
weeks  of  age,  and  they  weighed  from 
four  to  five  pounds.  Do  not  give  the 
ducks  sweet  milk  as  it  does  not  agree  with 
them.  I  found  that  out  by  experiment- 
ing. I  gave  bread  and  milk  to  about 
thirty  ducks  for  a  few  days,  and  they  ate 
it  most  greedily,  but  eventually  died.  I 
lost  nearly  every  one,  so  I  don't  give 
sweet  or  sour  milk  to  ducks  any  more. 

Another  Subscriber. 
Essex  Co.," Ontario. 


Fertilizers 

for 

Fall  Wheat 


The  ideal  Fertilizers  for  this  crop 
are 

Scottish  Wheat 

Special  2-10-2 

or 

Sydney  Basic  Slag- 

the  old  "B"  quality  as 
supplied  in  pre  -  war 
days. 

Local  Agents  Wanted 

We  want  good,  reliable  farmers  to 
take  our  agency  in  districts  where 
we  are  not  already  represented. 

County  Agents  Also  Wanted 

If  you  are  well  and  favorably  known 
in  your  County  and  have  the  capa- 
city of  picking  out  the  class  of  men 
we  need  for  Local  Agents,  we  can 
make  you  an  attractive  proposition. 

Irrespective  of  what  our  selling 
arrangements  in  the  past  have 
been,  don't  hesitate  to  write  us 
if  you  are  interested.  We  want 
men  of  energy  and  ambition  for 
our  business  and  can  always  use 
them  for  mutual  benefit.  The 
fall  wheat  season  may  seem  a 
bit  off,  but  remember  it  takes 
time  to  fix  up  these  selling 
arrangements  so 

Don't  fail  to  write  at  once. 


SCOTTISH  FERTILIZERS  LTD. 

Department  "A" 
Welland,  Ontario. 


Write  Willoughby 
Farm  Agency 

For  their  little  catalogue 
of  little  farms  from  1  to 
50  acres  around  Toronto 
and  farther  out,  suitable 
for  country  homes,  mar- 
ket gardens,  poultry  farms 
and  residences  in  towns 
and  villages. 

Head  Office:    43  Victoria  St.,  Toronto 

Phone  Main  7304 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 

CLOVER  SEEDS 

Per  Bus.  of  60  lbs. 

Mixed  Timothy  &  Red  Clover  ?7.50 

Mixed  Timothy  &  Alsike  S7.50 

Per  Bus. 

No.  1.  Grimms  Alfalfa  S29.50 

No.  1.  Red  Clover  $17.00 

No.  2.    "       "   815.00 

No.  1.  W.  B.  Sweet  Clover  $  5.50 

All  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Stouffville,  Ont. 
Terms,  Cash  with  Order.    Bags  extra 
at  35  cts.  each. 

TODD  &  COOK. 


Seed  Merchants, 


Stouffville,  Ont. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Farmer's  Advocate 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


B 


ecome 


Inf 


ormei 


The  "Man  from  Missouri"  waits 
to  be  shown.  The  fore-sighted 
man  takes  steps  to  become  in- 
formed. Every  man  ought  to  be 
"informed"  on  the  subject  of  Life 
Insurance  —  that  at  least  does  not 
cost  him  anything.  Simply  a 
letter  to  us  asking  for  literature 
and  information. 

The  Great-West  Life  Assurance  Co. 

HEAD  OFFICE— WINNIPEG 


When  wnting  advertisers  will  you  kindly  mention  The  Farmer's  Advocate. 


Geese  Require  Little 
Attention. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Geese  are  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
farm.  The  slight  attention  and  care 
necessary,  and  the  great  demand 
and  high  prices  at  Christmas  and  New 
Years  should  induce  farmers  to  consider 
their  value  as  a  profitable  side  branch  on 
any  sized  farm.  The  best  way  to  start 
with  geese  is  to  purchase  a  trio  of  good 
geese  from  some  reliable  breeder.  It 
is  best  to  commence  feeding  for  eggs  in 
February,  and  there  is  nothing  better 
than  a  mash  made  of  equal  parts  pea 
meal,  bran  and  shorts.  If  peas  cannot 
be  had  use  equal  parts  corn  chop,  bran 
and  middlings,  and  feed  twice  a  day. 
Best  results  are  obtained  when  one  has 
natural  water  runs,  but,  unlike  ducks, 
they  will  breed  and  do  well  without  water 
land.  As  their  breeding  season  is  in 
March,  there  is  usually  plenty  of  water 
standing  on  the  fields  and  about  the  yards, 
and  this  often  lasts  all  through  the  lay- 
ing and  breeding  season.  After  this 
dries  up,  water  can  be  supplied  in  shallow 
troughs. 

One  reason  why  goose  eggs  do  not  give 
a  higher  percentage  of  fertility  is  becuase 
the  eggs  are  often  kept  too  long.  It  is 
best  to  set  them  under  hens  every  ten 
days,  as  ten  days  is  long  enough  to  keep 
any  kind  of  hatching  eggs.  They  are 
best  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Take  a  clean 
box,  put  some  dry  grain  in  the  bottom, 
then  place  the  eggs  as  you  gather  them, 


The  New 
Master-Four 

Regardless  of  price,  there  is  no 
better  value  than  the  new 
McLaughlin-Buick  "Master  Four"— 
which  is  the  Four  of  other  years 
built  to  modern  standards. 

The  unstinted  praise  of  previous 
Fours  is  now  being  given  to  our  new 
"Master  Four"— built  in  four  body 
styles  TOURINQ,  ROADSTER, 
SEDAN,  COUPE 

McLaughlin* Bute Jc  Cars  are  built — not  merely   assembled — 
in  Canada. 

A6k  about  the  G.M.A.C.  purchase  plan  which  provides  (or 
deferred  payments. 

Mclaughlin  motor  car  co.  Limited 

Subiidiary  .(unml  Mocort  of  Canada.  Limlttd 
OSHAWA,  ONT. 


Branches  in  Leading  Cities. 
Dealers  Everywhere. 
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The  Master  Four  of  1870 

Pride  in  the  McLaughlin  is  older 
than  the  automobile  itself.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  rough  pioneer  roads 
of  Canada  proved  the  stamina 
and  comfort  of  McLaughlin 
vehicles  and  won  the  reputation 
McLaughlin  still  enjoys. 


M210  22-35  SPECIAL 

BETTER  CARS  ARE  BEING  BUILT-AND   McLAUGHLIN  IS  BUILDING  THEM 


TvfCLAUGHIvm  -  B  UICK 


on  their  small  ends  in  the  grain,  and 
cover  with  a  clean  flannel.  They  should 
be  handled  and  shifted  often  to  prevent 
the  yolk  from  settling  down  against  the 
shell.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  red 
cool  place,  but  not  where  it  is  frost  \; 
if  kept  in  a  warm  place  the  eggs  get  stale 
in  a  few  days. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  set  the  eggs  when 
you  think  the  geese  have  about  half 
finished  laying.  Set  four  or  five  eggs 
under  each  hen,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  hen  and  also  the  size  of  the  eggs; 
if  large,  only  four  should  be  given  each 
hen.  The  hens  should  be  placed  in  a  pen 
where  they  could  not  leave  the  nesl , 
and  they  should  be  fed,  but  not  allowed 
to  be  off  the  nest  longer  than  from  five 
to  fifteen  minutes.  When  one  of  the 
geese  commences  to  sit  well  the  eggs  can 
be  taken  from  the  hens  and  all  the  fertile 
eggs  set  under  the  goose.  The  balance 
of  the  eggs  can  be  set  under  the  other 
goose,  or  they  can  be  set  under  the  hen 
as  before.  Ten  days  is  the  best  time  to 
test  goose  eggs.  I  always  get  better 
hatches  when  the  eggs  are  started  under 
hens,  as  the  geese  do  not  seem  to  keep 
them  warm  enough,  especially  in  tht 
early  season. 

Make  the  goose's  nest  so  the  eggs  will 
not  get  any  draft.  A  good  plan  is  to 
use  a  tight  box,  place  it  on  one  side  with 
the  bottom  against  the  wall,  and  nail  a 
narrow  piece  of  board  in  front  at  the 
bottom,  to  keep  the  nest  material  from 
coming  out.  With  a  nest  such  as  this  the 
nest  material  keeps  warmer.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  goose  to  keep  the  eggs 
warm  enough  if  she  sits  where  the  wind 
or  draft  strikes  her.  Never  give  a  goose 
more  than  eleven  eggs.  It  is  best  to 
keep  the  gander  out  of  the  sitting  pen, 
as  he  is  liable  to  cause  the  goose  to  become 
uneasy,  and  when  this  happerrs  she  will 
be  continually  rising  up  on  her  feet  and 
a  poor  hatch  is  sure  to  be  the  result. 
When  the  goose  eggs  are  pipped  well  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  take  them  away  and  place 
them  on  flannel,  in  a  shallow  box,  with 
a  flannel  cloth  over  them.  Keep  them 
in  warm  place  until  hatched.  The 
goose  often  becomes  uneasy  if  the  pipped 
eggs  are  left  with  her,  and  will  tramp  on 
them  and  crush  the  goslings  to  death. 
When  they  are  all  hatched  and  the  goslings 
on  their  feet,  place  them  in  the  nest 
with  the  mother  goose  and  leave  themthere 
for  twenty-four  hours,  or  until  she  leads 
them  out. 

It  is  best  to  place  the  goose  in  a  large, 
roomy  coop  so  the  little  ones  can  run 
in  and  out,  and  where  they  will  get  terider 
grass  to  pick.  They  will  require  a 
shallow  dish  with  fresh  water,  and  it  is 
best  to  feed  the  little  ones  for  a  few  days 
while  they  are  in  the  coop,  with  stale 
bread  soaked  in  sweet  milk  and  squeezed 
dry.  When  the  goslings  get  real  strong 
let  the  goose  out  and  she  will  take  care 
of  them.  They  will  thrive  without  any 
more  feeding,  if  they  have  plenty  of  good 
green  grass,  as  grass  is  their  natural  feed. 
If  given  too  much  strong  feed  they  will 
become  too  fat  and  will  sometimes  die 
on  account  of  having  too  much  fat  around 
the  heart. 

The  small  amount  of  feed  they  require 
makes  them  the  most  profitable  fowl 
one  can  keep.  Some  people  claim  the> 
are  hard  to  fence  against,  but  if  the 
large  breeds  are  kept  one  should  not  have 
any  trouble,  as  any  fence  that  will  keep 
out  a  small  pig  will  keep  out  a  large  goose. 
The  Toulouse  is  one  of  the  largest  if  not 
the  largest  breed,  and  a  good  full-grown 
gander  will  weigh  about  twenty-five 
pounds,  while  a  goose  weighs  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  pounds.  The  Toulouse  goose 
is  a  better  layer  than  the  Embden,  but 
the  latter  is  a  better  sitter.  The  Toulouse 
is  a  dark  slate  grey,  and  usually  the 
gander  is  a  trifle  lighter  in  color  than  the 
goose.  Both  have  w:hite  under  feathers. 
The  Embden  is  pure  white  in  color. 
Both  dress  well  for  the  market,  and  they 
are  equal  as  to  health  and  vigor. 

No  expensive  buildings  are  needed  for 
geese,  just  a  shed  during  the  winter  to 
protect  them  from  severe  stormy  weather,  4 
and  from  being  taken  by  foxes  at  night. 
They  should  always  be  shut  in  this  shed 
at  night.  It  is  easy  to  get  them  in  the 
habit  of  going  in  their  pen  themsehe- 

Ontario  Co.  Anxious-to-Help. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 
Your  most  valued   "Advocate"  has 

been  coming  to  our  home  from  its  very 

beginning,   and  I   must  say  as  a  farm 

journal  it  is  without  a  peer. 

J.  E.  &  A.  G.  Foster. 
Grey  Co.,  Ontario. 


May  11,  1922 
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Team  Work  on  the  Saw  on  the  Farm 
of  A.  Melville,  Wellington  Co.,  Ont. 

Creosoted  Wood  Silos. 

F.itiTOR  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Studies  conducted  at  the  Forests 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, have  shown  that  the  value  of 
wooden  silos  can  be  greatly  increased  by 
proper  treatment  with  coal-tar  creosote. 
A  good  creosote  treatment  will  not  only 
increase  the  durability  of  the  wood,  but 
■will  reduce  the  tendency  of  the  staves 
to  shrink  when  the  silo  is  empty.  A 
creosct  "d  silo  cannot  be  painted,  but 
this  is  immaterial  since  the  creosote 
protects  the  wood  and  stains  it  a  pleasing 
color. 

Non-durable  woods,  such  as  sap  pine, 
last  longer  when  treated  with  creosote 
than  do  durable  woods,  such  as  heart 
xrypress,  when  untreated. 

Contamination  of  the  silage  by  creosote 
from  the  staves  need  not  be  feared.  This 
has  been  shown  by  experiments  as  well 
as  by  the  actual  experience  of  farmers 
who  are  using  creosoted  silos.  It  is  well 
to  let  the  creosoted  staves  or  the  finished 
silo  stand  for  a  few  weeks  before  filling. 

The  most  thorough  treatment  can  be 
given  by  pressure  methods  .If  pressure- 
treated  wood  is  not  available  very  good 
results  can  be  obtained  by  the  hot  and 
cold  bath  treatment.  A  silo  built  of 
staves  thus  treated  should  resist  decay 
for  30  years. 

f  Other  methods  of  creosoting,  such  as 
painting,  or  spraying,  can  be  used,  but 
they  are  not  as  effective.  Instructions 
for  treating  staves  by  these  various 
processes  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  A.  B.  K. 


How  to  Solder. 

A  soldering  copper  is  a  wedge-shaped 
block  of  copper  fitted  in  an  iron  fork 
with  a  wooden  handle.  To  use,  it  is 
pfaced  in  a  clear  fire,  or  gas,  or  blow  pipe 
torch  burner  till  it  is  hot  enough  to  use. 
If  the  copper  is  a  new  one  it  must  be 
tinned.  When  hot,  file  off  the  scale  on 
both  sides  and  ends  for  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  tip  so  that  the  metal  be 
clean  and  bright;  dip  the  nose  in  the 
soldering  fluid  for  a  second  and  then  apply 
it  to  the  stick  of  solder.  A  globule  will 
melt  off  on  to  a  piece  of  dry  brick  or  tin 
plate  which  must  be  ready  to  receive  it. 
Rub  the  nose  of  the  copper  in  this  solder 
which  will  adhere  to  it  as  quicksilver 
does  to  zinc.  The  copper  can  then  be 
used.  Copper  is  used  because  it  readily 
absorbs  heat  and  will  retain  it  longer  and 
give  it  off  again  rapidly. 

The  soldering  copper  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  red  hot  as  the  tin  will 
be  burned  off  and  the  tinning  process 
j  must  be  repeated.  Soldeiing  should 
i  l>e  practiced  at  leisure.  In  soldering 
two  parts  together  it  is  necessary  that  the 
two  contact  surfaces  should  be  perfectly 
clean.  A  clean  file,  scraper,  emery 
cloth,  or  a  little  acid  is  generally  used  in 
,  cleaning  the  surfaces.  Sometimes, 
especially  in  old  work,  an  emery  cloth 
will  not  get  a  clean  surface.  A  dark 
spot  may  be  a  depression  and  a  file  must 
be  used.  If  work  to  be  cleaned  has  then 
become  greasy,  the  grease  must  be  re- 
moved with  hot  water  and  soda. 

After  cleaning,  the  surface  to  be 
soldered  should  be  warmed  and  swabbed 
with  prepared  acid;  that  is,  muriatic  and 
that  has  been  prepared  by  dissolving  in  it 
as  much  zinc  as  it  will  hold.  The  flux 
or  acid  generallly  used  may  be  prepared 
in  the  following  manner:    To  y$  pint 


of  muriatic  acid  add  scraps  of  zinc  until 
the  acid  ceases  to  bubble  and  a  few  small 
pieces  of  the  zinc  remain.  Let  this  stand 
for  a  day,  then  carefully  pour  off  the 
clear  liquid,  or  filter  it  through  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper.  Add  to  this  a  spoonful 
of  salanimoniac  and  when  dissolved  the 
solution  is  ready  lor  use.  A  solution  of 
salammoniac  and  borax  also  makes  a 
good  solution  for  soldering  copper  and 
brass. 


Flushing  With  Kerosene 
of  Doubtful  Value. 

The  practice  of  flushing  the  working 
part  of  an  internal  combustion  engine 
with  kerosene  after  draining  it  of  old 
crank  case  oil  has  become  so  common  as 
to  be  almost  universal,  but  recently 
several  authorities  have  come  forward 
expressing  their  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
the  practice. 

The  objections  which  have  been  brought 
forward  to  it  are  as  follows: — 

First  a  certain  amount  of  kerosene  is 
likely  to  become  entrapped  in  natural 
pockets  and  troughs  which  are  formed 
through  details  of  the  engine  design, 
and  when  new  oil  is  put  in  it  will  be 
diluted  by  the  kerosene  caught  in  these 
pockets. 

Second,  many  engines  which  have 
circulating  pumps  above  the  crank  case 
for  the  lubricating  system  require  that 
the  pumps  are  primed  with  lubricating  oil 
to  insure  immediate  circulation  of  the  oil 
on  starting.  When  kerosene  is  employed, 
it  is  not  not  effective  as  a  priming  and  it  is 
difficult  to  start  circulation. 

Third,  many  operators  will  turn  the 
engine  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  starter 
in  order  to  make  the  flushing  thorough. 
The  effect  of  this  on  the  engine  is  very 
bad  indeed. 

Fourth,  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the 
gritty  abrasive  particles  which  collect 
in  the  crank  case  are  more  readily  dis- 
turbed and  circulated  when  kerosene  is 
used  for  flushing  than  otherwise.  Natu- 
rally, the  results  of  this  cannot  be  good. 

The  frequent  change  of  crank  case  oil 
is  undoubtedly  a  strong  factor  in  improv- 
ing the  performance  of  an  engine  and  in 
adding  to  its  life  but  care  should  be  used 
as  to  the  method  employed  in  making  the 
change. 


Banking  Service 

The  organization  and  capacities  of  this  Bank  have  » 
grown  with  Canada's  development  during  the  past 
forty-five  years,  and  every  modern  banking  facility 
is  available  to  our  patrons. 

With  218  branches  in  Canada,  and  affiliation  with 
strong  financial  institutions  abroad,  we  are  able  to 
give  competent  financial  service  in  local,  national 
and  foreign  trade.  Si3 

IMPERIAL  BANK 

OF  CANADA 
216  Branches  in  Dominion  of  Canada 


Sprayed 
Potatoes 

They  not  only 
command  best 
market  prices, 
but  the  yield  is 
much  greater. 
Here's  actual 
figures:  At  a  cost 
of  $1.00  to  $3.00 

a  potato  crop  was  increased  from  practically  nothing  to  400  bushels  to  the  acre. 
You  can't  afford  to  lose  a  third  or  half  your  crop! 

The  time  to  plan  for  potato-spraying  is  right  now!  Order  a  Spramotor 
at  once,  and  get  250  to  300  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  besides  having 
the  outfit  for  all  spraying,  painting,  white-washing,  etc. 


Itisnt  a  SPRAMOTOR  unless  -we  made  it 


There's  a  Spramotor  for  every  purpose — 
prices  from  $7  to  $400 — hand  operated, 
horse  power  and  gasoline  engine  machines. 
Write  for  free  90-page  book  on  crop  dis- 
eases and  spraying.  Gives  Government 
figures  and  formulae,  valuable  reports, 
directions,  etc. 

Spramotor  Co.,  18  King  St.,  London,  Ont. 


MACDONALD'S 


BRIER 


You  get  more  tobacco  and  you 
keep  it  fresh,  when  you  buy 
"Brier"  Plug  in  the  10  lb.  caddy. 
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EAVES  CURED  I 


POR  27  years 
*■  stockmen 
and  farmers  have  been 
curing  horses  suffering 
from  heaves  with  CAPI- 
TAL HEAVES  REMEDY-. 
We  give  a  money  back  gua- 
rantee with  everv  full  treat- 
ment.  No  case  is  beyond  reach 
of  this  remedy. 

«  TRY  IT  FREE 

To  rirove  its  value  we  will  send  you,  upon 
receipt  of  5cts.  to  cover  mailing,  a  full 
week's  treatment.  js 

VETERINARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
750  Cooper  St.  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Fisfula^vlL 

Any  person,  however  inexperi- 
enced, can  readily  cure  either  disease  with 
FLEMING'S  FISTULA  REMEDY. 
Easy  and  simple  to  use.  Just  a  little  attention 
every  fifth  day.   Price  $2.50  per  bottle. 
Honey  refunded  if  it  fails.   Send  for  free  copy  1 
of  Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  Veterin- 
ary Adviser.   Valuable  for  its  information 
on  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle.  Write  today. 

Fleming  Bros.,  75  Church  St., 'Toronto 

Glenfoyle  Clydesdales 

and  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 

ere  of  the  best  breeding.  Big  in  size,  high  is 
Quality.  Offering  include*  two-year-old  stallion 
1st  in  Toronto;  several  choice  fillies;  also  bulk 
end  heifers  from  big  milking  cows.  Prices  tc 
•uit  the  times. 

STEWART  M.  GRAHAM,      Lindsay,  Ont 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Typey,  young  bulls  and  females 
to  offer,  of  choice  breeding  and  in- 
dividuality. 

SHROPSHIRE  &  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  for  breeding 
purposes  or  fitted  for  the  show 
ring. 

Satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS, 
Oueenston,         -  Ontario 


Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario 
Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Lindsay, 
G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 

Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS 

SOUTHDOWNS 

COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  ball. 
Queen's  Edward. 
ROBT.  McEWEN  &  SONS,  R.  4,  London,  Ont 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Questions  and  Answers. 


1st — Questions  asked  by  bona-fide  subscriber 
to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate''  are  answered  in  this 
department  free 

2nd — Questions  should  be  clearly  stated  and 
plainly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer. 

3rd — In  veterinary  questions,  the  symptoms 
especially  must  be  fully  and  clearly  stated,  other- 
wise satisfactory  replies  cannot  be  given. 

4th — When  a  reply  by  mail  is  required  to  urgent 
veterinary,  or  legal  enquiries.  $1.00  must  be 
enclosed. 

Veterinary. 

Fatality  in  Horse. 

Horse  had  swelling  in  hind  leg.  We 
think  that  it  was  lymphangitis.  He  was 
laid  up  for  a  week  and  seemed  to  be  better, 
but  the  next  morning  he  was  down, 
covered  with  sweat  and  unable  to  rise. 
He  seemed  to  be  paralized  all  over.  We 
got  him  up  once  but  he  could  not  stand. 
We  then  lifted  him  with  slings  and  he 
dropped  dead.  He  was  in  fine  condition. 
What  was  the  disease,  cause  and  remedy? 

A.  E.  Q. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  indicate  that  he 
had  an  attack  of  lymphangitis  from 
which  he  recovered  and  that  this  was 
followed  by  an  affection  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord  or  both  which  resulted  in 
death.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  what 
caused  this.  It  might  be  caused  by  an 
injury  or  by  the  consumption  of  food  or 
water  of  poor  quality,  and  is  liable  to 
appear  without  appreciable  cause.  No 
treatment  would  have  been  effective. 

V. 


Miscellaneous. 

Saving  Fish. 

What  is  a  receipe  for  canning  fish? 

S.  A. 

Ans. — On  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
salmon  run  so  plentifully  one  method, 
which  would  probably  do  as  well  for 
suckers,  is  as  follows:  Scale  and  clean  the 
fish,  remove  the  backbone  and  cut  the 
fish  into  pieces  of  convenient  size.  No 
water  is  used  in  the  cleaning  process; 
the  fish  is  wiped  thoroughly  with  clean 
cheesecloth  or  other  absorbent  material. 
Next  spread  a  layer  of  salt  in  the  bottom 
of  a  stone  jar,  and  put  in  alternate  layers 
of  fish  and  salt  until  the  jar  is  filled,  the 
top  layer  being  salt.  The  salt  soon  forms 
a  brine.  Before  using  the  fish,  soak  it 
in  several  changes  of  fresh  water  for  at 
least  a  day,  then  boil  like  fresh  fish. 

Another  Method:  Clean  the  fish  and 
put  in  strong  brine  for  24  hours.  Take 
out  and  cut  into  convenient  pieces  for 
packing  into  fruit  jars.  Pack  closely  into 
the  jars  and  to  each  quart  jar  add  1  table- 


BREED  -  BELGIANS 


tor 


the  heavy  drafters  that  the  market  demands. 

Quick  maturity,  easy  keepers.  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale  of  outstanding 
quality  and  breeding,  all  ages. 

Time  given  to  responsible  parties. 

BOULDER  GRANGE  STOCK  FARM. 
C.  W.  Gurney  &  Son,  Paris,  Ont. 


BE  AN  AUCTIONEER 

and  a  better  judge  of  live  stock  and  pedigrees,  and  earn  from  $10.00  to  $500.00  per 
day.    Send  for  FREE  illustrated  catalogue  of 

COL.  REPPERT'S  AUCTION  SCHOOL 

The  instructors  are  all  men  of  national  reputation.  COL.  REPPERT  will  personally 
instruct  each  student.  Students  make  bonafide  sales  daily  selling  to  actual  buyers. 
Term  opens  JULY  3,  1922.  Address 

REPPERT  SCHOOL  OF  AUCTIONEERING,  Decatur,  Indiana.    P.O.  Box  No.  12 

Please  mention  this  paper  when  writing  for  catalogue. 


REGISTERED  CLYDESDALE  MARE  FOR  SALE 

LADY  FAN  TAN— Out  of  the  imported  mare  Carleton  Fanny  and  sired  by  Proud  Chieftain.  Four 
years  old  in  May.  Lady  Fan  Tan  is  a  bright  bay  with  white  on  face  and  three  white  feet,  beautiful 
quality  and  action,  good  size  and  in  good  condition  for  work  or  to  be  fitted  for  Fall  Shows. 

MANNING  W.  DOHERTY,  Clontarf  Farm,  4  miles  north  of  Dixie,  Ont. 


BROOKDALE  HEREFORD  FARM 

Herd  headed  by  Real  Ace,  by  Fred  Real.     We  offer  some  choice  heifers  bred  to  him,  also  a  few 

young  bulls. 

Telephone  W.  READHEAD,  Milton  Ontario 

"The  Oaks"  I_I0_0f  nrA  c~ °ur  Past  ht  rd  s[re-  "Folk  Fairfax"  37877,  has  been  sold  to  Mr.  B. 
Stock  Farm  ntrClOrUS  Jasperson.  Kingsville.  Ont.,  and  he  writes  that  he  is  more  than 
pleased  with  the  bull.  A  two-year-old.  "Bright  Lad  Fairfax,"  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Hugh  Cunning- 
ham &  Son,  of  Princeton,  and  goes  to  found  a  new  herd.  Two  other  young  bulls  went  to  Mr.  Schrader 
Stephenson,  Drumbo.  and  Messrs.  D.  M.  Coutts  &  Son,  Thornton.  Ont.  Young  bulls  and  females 
for  sale.  A.  L.  CURRAH,  BRIGHT,  ONT. 


spoon  whole  mixed  spices,  and  fill  with  cold 
vinegar.  Place  the  jars  in  a  warm  oven 
on  a  wooden  rack  for  4  to  5  hours,  having 
the  rubbers  on  and  the  tops  partly  ad- 
justed. The  liquid  should  not  boil  but 
should  heat  thoroughly.    Seal  while  hot. 

Grace  Viall  Gray,  in  "Every  Step  in 
Canning"  gives  this  method.  As  soon 
as  fish  are  caught  kill  them  with  a  knife 
and  let  the  blood  run  out.  Dip  in  boiling 
water  and  scale,  removing  fins  and  back- 
bone, head  and  tail.  Clean  the  fish 
thoroughly  inside  and  out.  Let  soak  from 
10  minutes  to  1  hour,  according  to  thick- 
ness of  fish,  in  a  brine  made  of  1  ounce 
salt  to  one  quart  of  water.  For  very 
soft  fish  the  brine  should  be  strong  enough 
to  float  a  potato.  Drain  fish  and  cut 
into  can  lengths.  Place  in  cheesecloth 
and  dip  in  boiling  water  from  3  minutes 
(for  soft  fish)  to  5  minutes  (for  firm  fish). 
Remove  and  dip  at  once  into  cold  water 
to  make  firm  again.  Pack  in  hot  clean 
jars  to  within  half  an  inch  of  top.  Add 
1  teaspoonful  salt  per  quart,  put  on 
rubber  and  partially  seal  the  jar  (or 
completely  seal  if  tin  cans  are  used.) 
Place  jars  or  cans  in  canner  or  boiler, 
cover  and  boil  for  3  hours.  A  steam- 
pressure  canner  requires  only  \}4  hour 
under  10  to  15  lbs.  pressure.  Take  out, 
seal  completely,  cool  quickly  and  store  in 
dark,  cool  place.  The  steam-pressure 
canner  softens  the  bones,  but  the  boiler 
process  is  not  likely  to. 

Fish  can  be  fried  or  baked  until  partially 
done,  as  for  the  table,  packed  tightly 
into  jars  and  sterilized  3  hours  in  boiler. 
Or  they  can  be  rubbed  with  a  mixture 
of  salt,  brown  sugar  and  saltpeter  {2)4 
lbs.  salt,  2]4  lbs.  sugar  and  2]/i  oz.  salt- 
peter), left  48  to  60  hours,  washed  and 
dried  in  sun,  dipped  in  boiling  cottonseed 
or  olive  oil  and  packed  in  cans  which 
are  filled  up  with  oil.  Sterilize  3  hours  in 
boiler. 

Squirrels. 

I  was  interested  in  Mr.  Klugh's  articles 
on  the  Red  Squirrel,  and  would  like  to 
know  the  differences  in  the  habits  and 
abodes  of  the  Red  Squirrel,  Gray  Squirrel, 
Black  Squirrel  and  Chipmunk.      P.  P. 

Ans. — The  Gray  Squirrel  and  Black 
Squirrel  are  really  color  phases  of  the 
same  species;  in  some  localities  only  one 
phase  occurring,  either  gray  or  black, 
while  in  other  localities  both  phases  occur. 
In  regard  to  abodes,  the  Red  and  Black 
Squirrel  live  either  in  nests  made  of 
leaves,  twigs,  etc.,  often  built  on  an  old 
hawk's  or  crow's  nest,  in  the  trees,  or 
in  a  cavity  in  a  tree.  The  Chipmunk 
lives  in  a  burrow  in  the  ground. 
To  compare  the  habits  of  the  three 
species  would  require  three  articles  of 
considerable  length.  We  have  dealt 
pretty  fully  with  the  habits  of  the  Red 
Squirrel  in  the  articles  referred  to  and 
the  habits  of  the  Black  Squirrel  and  the 
Chipmunk  will  be  take  up  in  "Nature's 
Diary"  in  the  near  future.  One  outstand- 
ing difference  in  habits  between  the  two 
squirrel's  on  one  hand  the  Chipmunk 
on  the  other  is  that  the  latter  hibernates 
and  the  former  do  not.  A.  B.  K. 

Peanuts. 

Can  peanuts  be  grown  in  this  part  of 
the  country?  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
soil  required?  M.  P. 

Ans. — Peanuts  belong  to  the  legume 
family  and  are  closely  related  to  peas 
and  beans.  This  is  a  tender  plant  and 
is  easily  killed  by  frost.  We  doubt  if  the 
season  is  long  enough  or  warm  enough  in 
Perth  County  to  grow  peanuts  success- 
fully. Of  course,  a  few  might  be  grown 
in  the  garden  to  try  them  out.  As  the 
nuts  are  produced  underground  a  loose 
loamy  soil  is  preferable.  The  nut- 
bearing  stems  cannot  penetrate  heavy 
ground  readily.  Peanuts  are  planted  in 
the  spring  after  the  soil  is  well  warmed, 
in  rows  30  to  36  inches  apart.  A  peck  of 
hulled  seeds,  or  six  pecks  in  the  hull,  are 
required  to  plant  an  acre.  Similar 
cultivation  to  that  of  beans  is  required. 
When  mature  the  nuts  must  be  harvested 
promptly  or  they  may  start  to  grow. 
The  harvesting  is  done  with  an  implement 
similar  to  a  potato  digger;  the  vines  with 
the  nuts  attached  are  put  up  in  stacks 
which  are  built  around  a  framework  to 
allow  them  to  dry  rapidly.  The  vield 
varies  from  30  to  over  100  bushels'  per 
acre. 


Founded  1866 

Sterilize  Milk  Cans  with  a 
NARD 

Farm  Feed  Boiler 


E.  LEONARD  &  SONS,  LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Works:         LONDON,  ONT. 

Established  1834. 


SIM0NDS 


SAWS 

Special  high  grade 
steel  gives  to 

"SIMONDS" 

Saws  the  ability  to 
take  and  hold  a  sharp 
cutting  edge. 
Simonds  Canada  Saw  Co.  Limited 

St.  Remi  St.  and  Acorn  Ave. I  L 
MONTREAL  s-35-3 
Vancouver,  B.C.  St.  John,  N.B. 


BELLVUE  STOCK  FARM 

SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  Browndale  =143012  -. 
Special  offering  of  cows  with  calves  by  side  and  is 
calf  again.  One  bull  2  yrs.  by  Corsic  n  5th,  « 
dark  red  pioneer  sire  of  quality  calves.  He  is  from  a 
heavy  milking  Duchess  cow.  A  roan  11  mos.  bull 
by  Nero  of  Cluny  Imp.  Write  us  your  require- 
ments. JAS.  McCONACHIE  &  SONS 
M.C.R.  &  G.T.R.  Trains.       R.  3,  HagersvUU 

CLOVERDALE  CL    .i  „ 
scotch  onortnorn 

Special  Offering  :-We  are  now  pric- 
ing a  dark  roan  one  year  old  son  of 
Gainford  Marquis  and  by  the  famous 
producing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd, 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  Canada-he  is  out- 
standing, individually,  and  has  breeding  that 
cannot  be  excelled.  We  have  also  several  othei 
show  prospects  of  choicest  breeding.  Write  or 
come  and  see.  OESTREICHER  BROTHERS. 
Exeter  Stn.,  Crediton,  Ontario. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  imported;  nine 
young  bulls  from  six  to  twenty  months 
old :  also  a  number  of  females  any  age. 
We  are  pricing  them  all  reasonable. 
ROBERT  NICHOL    Hagersville,  Ont. 

CLnrtIinrn«  ant'  Leicesters — Three  choice  young 
onuruiums  bu]l3  from  u  tQ  15  months.  one  an 

extra  good  dark  red  calf.  Dam  Boyne  Lady  8tb 
=  110107=.    Sire  Browndale  =80112  =,  and  the 

others  by  Browndale  Pride  =139169=,  and  out 

of   large,  good    milking    dams  of  Scotch  and 

Scotch-topped  families. 
 W.  A.  Douglae,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

For  Sale—  NONPARIEL  LORD 

One  of  the  best   herd  bulls  in  Ontario. 
Apply  to 

A.  J.  FOX.  Ingersoll,  Ontario,  R.  R.  I 


SHORTHORNS  &  SHR0PSHIRES 

Buy  this  choice  10  mos.  roan  bull  from  Imp. 
Cruikshank  Dairymaid  dam  and    by  Gloster 
Benedict  =  1 12498  = .    Choice  ewe  lambs  for  sale. 
J.  BAKER,  ■  Hampton,  Onturis 
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Imported  and  Home-bred  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

At  the  recent  Aberdeen  Show,  one  of  the  Old  Country's 
best,  a  son  of  Millhill's  Cornet  won  first  for  calves  calved 
after  December,  1920.  At  the  Ontario,  London  Show 
and  Sale  another  son  was  first,  and  at  the  Guelph  Decem- 
ber Show,  Thornham  Regent,  still  another,  was  the  first- 
prize  junior  calf.  These  are  three  only  of  the  get  of 
Millhill's  Comet  yet  to  be  shown,  and  all  are  winners.  We 
have  others  equally  strong.  Also  one  or  two  sons  of 
Maxwalton  Manager.    Write  for  bred  females. 

J.  J.  ELLIOTT,  Thornham  Farm,  the  Home  of 
Millhill's  Comet,  GUELPH,  ONT. 


IMPORTED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  SPECIAL 

Our  present  offering  includes  five  imported-in-dam  bulls  and  eight  bulls  from  imported  sires  and  dami. 
These  are  nearly  all  of  serviceable  age.  Also  a  large  selection  in  imported  cows  and  heifers,  either  to 
calf  or  with  calves  at  foot;  representing  the  most  popular  lines  of  breeding.  Write  for  our  prices  or  come 
tnd  see  the  herd. 


J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT, 


FREEMAN,  ONT. 


CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  the  best  lot  of  young  bulls 
we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come  and  see  them. 
"No  business  no  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontario 


H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.  —SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Springhurst-Vanguard  and  Springhurst-Comet  are  two  young  bulls  that  approach  the  ideal  In  type. 
Breeders  wishing  to  make  progress  in  their  operations  should  see  these  bulls.  A  few  young  heifers  will 
also  be  priced.   Exeter  Station.  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm. 

-The  majority  of  our  breeding 
h-bred  families.    The  individu- 
ality, the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.    Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
•erd  sire.  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERIWGTON,  Hensall,  Ont 

-Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion  Ivanhoe  122760,  and  his  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  welf-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 


Spruce  Glen  Shorthorns  "1^552 


offered  for  sale 
priced  to  sell. 


by  Nonpareil  Ramsden  =101081  =  and  Prince  Gloster 
=  132552  =.    We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  evet 
-roans,  reds  and  white — thick,  substantial  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  All 


JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 


BLAIRGOWRIE  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

(Home  bred  and  imported).  I  hav*  at  present  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  bred- 
heifers,  priced  right.  All  are  good  families,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  have  calves  br 
their  side.    In  bulls  I  have  a  few  t*n  and  twelve-month  calves. 

JOHN  MILLER.  JR.,  Ashburn,  Ont. 


C__«.  _L-   CL«N«.l-L/\»».i. — Imported  and  Canadian-bred- 
OCOT.Cn  OnonnornS)  ner<i  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families. 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =123326  =full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge". 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
hills  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.    Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred. 

GEO.  D.  FLETCHER.  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R.,  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin,  R.  R.  I. 

I  have  Vminri  Rullc  °'  excellent  breeding  that  I  will  sell  for  moderate  prices, 
splendid   *■  tlUIlg  DUlla  two  of  tbem  from  good  milking  mothers.    Let  me  send  ped 


Stouffville.  Ont.  it 


lour  . 

Igrees   and    quote  prices.     I  pay  the  freight  to  your  nearest  station 
my  address  and  Railway  Station.  _  _ 

ROBERT  MILLER,   Stouffville,  Ontario. 


SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  — YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dams 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee 
•atisfaction.    Several  choice  Yorkshire  litters. 

J.L.  &T.  W.  Mc  CAMUS.    MILLBROOK,  ONTARIO. 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdens  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter, which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prince 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton,  C.P.R.    Palgrave.  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 

SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =  105798=  is  at  the  head  ol 
herd.  Eight  bulls,  ten  to  fourteen  months  (reds  and  roans)  at  very  attractive  prices;  Yorkshire  sow» 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  and  May;  Boars  fit  for  service. 

C.  J.  STOCK,  Woodstock,  Ontario.  R.  R.  No.  6.    Phane  Innerkip  5  on  3C 

Rir#»Vl  Rirlo-^  ^fr»olr  Farm — Two  young  bulls,  14  months;  choice  individuals  from 

I\lugC  OLULH.  1  anil  heavy-producing  dams;  a  few  choice  cows  with  calvcs- 
at  foot;  8  or  10  two-year-old  heifers  bred,  and  a  number  of  choice  yearlings.  Can  supply  any  want, 
single  or  i n  carload  lots. 

R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 

9  Months  Cruickshank  Matchless  Bull 

A  show  calf  got  by  the  Augusta  bull,  Augusta  Wimple.    His  dam  was  by  an  Orange  Blossom  bull  go 
by  Brilliant  Star  (imp).     We  also  have  younger  calves  and  a  few  bred  heifers  and  young  cow 
Correspondence  invited.  G.  M.  FORSYTHE,  Claremont,  Ontario 

MarriVlla  Dual  Pnrnn«A  ^hnrrhnrn*- Five  BOod  voung  buIls'  a  number  of  females,  alt 
IViaraeiia  ISUai-rUrpOSe  OnOnnOrnS  of  breeding  age;  the  best  of  type  and  quality,  good 
breeding  and  from  heavy-milking  dams  and  got  by  The  DuEe;  his  dam  gave  13.599  lbs.  milk,  474  lbs 
butter-fat.    Easy  prices.   Write,  call  or  phone. 

Bell  phone.  101  line.  r.  6  THOMAS  GRAHAM,  Port  Perry,  Ont. 

WillftwKnnlr  ^Vir»ff-l-ir»i-K»c— Herd  Established  1855— We  still  have  a  few  8.  10  and 

W  UlOWDariK  Onortnorns  ^-months'  sons  of  Browndale  to  offer— all  are  reds  and 
roans,  and  of  the  most  fashionable  present-day  families.  Our  prices  are  right  on  these  as  well  as  on- 
our  females.    A  few  bred  heifers  are  specially  priced.    Write  us  also  for  Leicester  rams  or  ewe  lambs. 

JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

Butter- 
sire,   Newton    Supreme.     A  right  good1 
bull  in  every  way.    Newton  Supreme  122907,  a  four-year-old  roan;  dam.  Gay  Mistletoe  3rd  (Imp.); 
sire,  Newton  Loyalist  (Imp.).    This  is  a  proven  sire,  and  is  a  thick,  deep  individual.    Prices  right. 

ELLWOOD  DENNIS,  R.R.  5,  Cayuga,  Ontario 


Choicely-bred  Shorthorn  BuHsl^0^0. 152287' twelve  ™"tl's°ld; 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Feather  Pulling — Hens  Dying. 

Cockerel  is  losing  feathers  around  the 
head  and  neck.  Is  it  advisable  to  breed 
from  him?  He  is  in  good  flesh  and  good 
vigor. 

2.  My  hens  are  failing  in  flesh.  They 
mope  around  for  a  few  days  and  seem 
to  get  weak.  I  feed  oats,  wheat  and 
buckwheat.    They  are  on  free  range. 

J.  A.  O. 

Ans. — 1.  There  may  be  a  little  feather 
pulling,  but  it  looks  more  likely  that  the 
cockerel  has  been  fighting  another  bird 
through  the  chicken-wire  fence.  This 
sometimes  has  a  tendency  to  wear  the 
feathers  off.  We  do  not  know  that  any- 
thing can  be  done  for  it,  but  if  he  is  a 
good  bird  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  use  him  in  the  flock. 

2.  It  looks  something  like  tuber- 
culosis. It  would  be  advisable  to  isolate 
the  diseased  birds  and  thoroughly  dis- 
infect the  pen  and  yards.  On  killing  a 
diseased  bird  you  will  find  white  spots 
on  the  liver  if  there  is  any  tubercular 
infection. 

Material  for  Wall. 

How  much  cement  and  gravel  will  it 
take  to  put  a  foundation  under  a  barn 
42  by  56  feet,  and  8  feet  high,  the  sides 
being  24  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  and  14 
inches  at  the  top,  and  the  end  walls  18 
inches  at  the  bottom  and  14  inches  at  the 
top.  There  will  be  three  doors,  one  6 
feet  wide,  and  two  3K  feet  wide.  There 
will  be  eight  windows  2  by  2^  feet. 
How  much  gravel  and  cement  will  it  take 
to  put  a  5-inch  floor  in  the  same  barn? 
Is  six  to  one  strong  enough  to  mix  the 
cement  for  the  wall? 

2.  Is  it  lawful  to  dock  horses  in 
Ontario?  E.  J.  B. 

Ans. — 1.  Mixing  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  six,  it  will  take  approximately 
85  cubic  yards  of  gravel  and  95  barrels 
of  cement.  We  doubt  the  need  of 
making  the  walls  so  thick.  A  14  or  16- 
inch  wall  would  serve  the  purpose,  and 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight 
would  make  a  strong  wall  and  would 
require  considerably  less  material.  For 
the  floor  it  will  require  approximately 
36  cubic  yards  of  gravel  and  41  barrels 
of  cement. 

2.  To  our  knowledge  there  is  no  law 
prohibiting  docking. 


I  would  not  think  of 
returning  to  hand  milking"- 

So  says  Mr.  Bolmert,  a  De  Laval  milker  user,  shown 
above,  who  along  with  many  other  dairymen  from  thirty 
different  states  and  Canada  give  their  experiences  with 
the  De  Laval  Milker  in  the  book  shown  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Bolmert  goes  on  to  say,  "My  cows  are  also  doing 
much  better  than  they  did  by  hand  milking.  They  hold 
first  place  in  the  Rogue  River  Testing  Association,  and 
I  have  cut  the  time  of  milking  by  half." 

There  are  now  thousands  of  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  practically  all  these 
users  agree  with  Mr.  Bolmert  that  the  De  Laval  Milker 
increases  production  over  any  other  way  of  milking, 
keeps  the  cows'  teats  and  udders  in  better  condition, 
produces  cleaner  milk,  saves  time,  and  makes  dairying 
more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

A  De  Laval  Milker  soon  pays  for  itself.  If  you  are 
milking  a  herd  of  cows  by  hand  or  using  an  inferior 
milker,  you  are  losing  enough  milk  and  time,  and 
enough  money  in  other  ways,  to  pay  for  a  De  Laval. 
Sold  on  easy  terms. 

The  De  Laval  Company,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL       PETERBOROUGH  WINNIPEG 
EDMONTON  VANCOUVER 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


Latest  and  Best 
Information  on 
Milking — Free ! 

This  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  book  contains 
pictures  of  cows,  barns, etc  , 
from  De  Laval  milker  users 
in  thirty  different  states  and 
in  Canada.  The  pictures  are 
accompanied  by  statements 
from  these  milker  users  con- 
cerning their  experience  not 
only  with  the  De  Laval  but 
with  other  mi|kers.  The  best 
thing  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 
It  also  gives  you  an  idea  of 
how  dairying  is  conducted 
in  all  parts  of  the  country — 
and  may  suggest  how  you 
can  make  your  dairying  more 
profitable. 

Ask  your  De  Laval  Milker 
Agent  for  a  copy,  or  write  to 
the  nearest  De  Laval  office 
for  one.  Ask  for  the  new 
"Better  Way  of  Milking." 


Scratches. 

A  team  of  heavy  horses  are  affected 
with  some  kind  of  itch  on  the  legs.  They 
are  very  restless.  Sometimes  the  legs 
bleed.    Is  there  any  treatment? 

W.  G. 

Ans. — Purge  with  8  drams  aloes  and  2' 
drams  ginger,  and  follow  up  with  1H- 
ounces  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  twice- 
daily  for  a  week.  If  the  raw  surfaces 
have  bcome  foul-smelling,  poultice  with 
warm  linseed  meal  and  add  a  little 
powdered  charcoal,  for  two  days  and  two 
nights.  Then  dress  three  times  daily 
with  a  lotion  made  of  one  ounce  each  of 
acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc  to  a 
pint  of  water. 

Ducks. 

What  is  the  largest  breed  of  ducks? 
What  is  good  feed  to  prepare  ducks  for 
early  market?  H.  S. 

Ans. — The  Pekin,  Aylesbury  and  Rouen 
are  the  largest  breeds  of  ducks.  The 
Pekin  is  a  general  favorite.  It  is  claimed 
that  as  a  market  duck  the  breed  has  no 
rival.  They  are  hardy,  quick  growers, 
and  prolific  layers.  There  are  different 
rations  which  can  be  fed.  One  is  one 
part  hard-boiled  egg,  three  parts  stale 
bread  crumbs  for  the  first  three  or  four 
days.  After  that,  equal  parts  cornmeal 
and  wheat  bran.  Some  feed  equal  parts 
cornmeal,  middlings,  stale  bread  and 
green  stuff  for  the  first  week,  with  a 
handful  of  sand  mixed  in  each  quart  of 
feed.  The  second  week  the  proportions 
can  be  four  parts  cornmeal,  two  parts 
wheat  bran,  two  parts  middlings,  and  one 
part  beef  scrap,  with  sand  and  green  stuff 


Veterinary. 

Pigs  Continuously  Shake. 

I  have  a  litter  of  pigs  which  seem  to  be 
growing  and  doing  well,  but  have  kept 
up  a  continual  shaking  ever  since  they 
were  born.  They  are  two- weeks-old 
and  still  shake.  Give  cause  and  treatment. 

V.  L. 

Ans. — We  must  admit  our  inability 
to  give  "cause  and  treatment."  There 
is  no  known  disease  that  causes  such 
symptoms  in  apparently  healthy  pigs. 
We  would  advise  plenty  of  exercise  in 
the  open  air  for  a  few  hours  every  fine 
day,  and  comfortable,  well-ventilated 
quarters  to  sleep  in.  V. 
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THE  HAMILTON  HOUSE  DISPERSAL 

In  this  sale  you  are  offered  breeding  that  is  not  often  found  in  a  public  sale  ring.    Not  one  animal  in  this  great  producing 
herd  will  be  retained.  Buy  them  at  your  own  price  at  COBOURG  on  MAY  16.  Make  your  plans  fit  in  with  this  date. 


Bulls  for  prospective  herd  sires? — sure! 


King  Korndyke  Lulu  Keyes,  senior  sire  in  the  Hamilton  House  herd.  He  also 
sells.  His  dam  Lulu  Keyes  with  36  05  lbs.  of  butter.  7S5.4  lbs.  of  milk  in  7  days, 
was  one  of  the  strongest  show  cows  in  the  Dominion.  His  sire  was  Sir  Sadie 
Korndyke  Segis  a  33.37-lb.  bull  and  a  brother  to  Mable  Segis  Korndyke  the 
world's  first  44-lb.  4-yr.-old. 


June,  1921,  calf — Dam,  Sadie  Cornucopia 
Mignone,  33.37  lbs. 

June  16,  1921,  calf— Dam,  Edith  Prescott 
Albino  Kcrndyke,  32.67  lbs. 

April,  1921,  calf— Dam,  Lulu  Darkness, 
30.33  lbs. 

Hamilton  House  Foundation  Females 

The  present  herd  is  made  up  of  daughters  and 
granddaughters  of  these  great  cows 

Lulu  Keyes,  36.05  lbs.  butter,  785.40  lbs. 
milk. 

Sadie  Cornucopia  Mignone,  33.37  lbs. 
butter,  654.4  lbs.  milk. 

Edith  Prescott  Albino  Korndyke,  32.67 
lbs.  butter,  478.7  lbs.  milk. 

Lulu  Darkness,  30.33  lbs.  butter,  552.7  lbs. 
milk. 

Alice  Tensen,  29.12  lbs.  butter,  574.3  lbs. 
milk,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Look  at  the  list. 

calf — Dam,   Alice  Tensen, 


Aug.,  1921, 
29.12  lbs. 

June,  1921,  calf— Dam,  Sylvia  Tensen  Echo, 
a  27.57-lb  3-yr.-old  daughter  of  Champion 
Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac,  with  729.5  lbs.  milk. 

King  Korndyke  Lulu  Keyes,  sire  of  above 
calves,  and  a  son  of  Lulu  Keyes,  36.05  lbs. 

A  PARTIAL  SUMMARY 

Where  can  you  equal  this  In  a  sale  of 
thirty-five  head? 

Fifteen  daughters  of  King  Korndyke 
Lulu  Keyes. 

Five  daughters  of  30-lb.  cows. 

Eight  daughters  of  100-lb.  per  day  cows,  i 

Three  daughters  of  29-lb.  cows. 

One  27.86-lb.  3-year-old  with  729  lbs.  of 
milk. 

Five  others  (cows  and  heifers)  with  records 
from  21  to  27  lbs. 


Buy  these  foundation  females  and  you  can  start  right  at  the  lop.     Plan  now  to  be  at 


For  Catalogues 
Address 


Cobourg,  Ontario,  Tuesday,  May  16th,  1922 

D.  B.  TRACY,  H"„"L'r  Cobourg. 


All  Railroads  lead  to  Cobourg 
C.  P.  R.,  Can.  Nat.,  Grand  Trunk. 


Good  Motor  Roads,  Prov.  Highway 
L.  E.  Franklin,  Auctioneer 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Veterinary. 


Mammitis. 

Cow  freshened  over  a  year  ago.  I 
intended  testing  her  and  I  fed  her  heavily. 
Her  udder  remained  swollen  and  hard 
until  she  was  put  on  pasture,  when  it 
became  normal,  only  to  reappear  when 
put  in  the  stable.  The  enlargement  did 
not  disappear  during  the  period  in  which 
she  was  dry.  .She  has  freshened  again 
and  it  is  now  worse  than  ever.  It  is 
worse  some  days  than  others.  Her 
bowels  are  loose.  E.  H.  F. 

Ans. — The  condition  has  become 
chronic  and  will  be  very  hard  to  rectify. 
Do  not  feed  to  produce  large  quantities 
of  milk.  Bathe  the  udder  well  frequently 
with  hot  water  and  after  bathing  rub 
well  with  hot  camphorated  oil,  and  milk 
3  times  daily,  after  the  inflammation 
ceases.  If  there  are  any  hardened  or 
enlarged  portions  rub  well  once  daily 
with  an  ointment  made  of  2  drams  each 
of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  mixed 
with  2  ozs.  vaseline.  V. 
Sore  Shoulders  and  Backs. 

Every  season  we  are  troubled  with 
boils  on  our  horses'  shoulders  and  backs. 
There  is  invariably  a  vein  running  up  the 
shoulder  and  terminating  in  a  boil  on  the 
neck.  Last  year  the  vein  was  visible 
at  the  point  of  the  shoulder  and  run 
parallel  with  the  spine  until  directly 
under  the  backhand  where  a  boil  formed. 
Our  horses  are  all  affected  as  soon  as 
we  start  working  them  in  the  spring. 
I  have  fed  copperas  without  results, 
also  saltpetre  3  consecutive  mornings, 
twice  monthly.  E.  W.  B. 

Ans. — You  are  mistaken  about  the 
presence  of  veins  as  you  describe.  The 
swellings  that  represent  veins  are  swellings 
of  the  tissues  caused  by  the  irritation  of 
the  seat  of  the  boils.  The  trouble  is 
due  to  putting  horses  that  have  not  been 
properly  prepared  at  hard  work.  The 
condition  does  not  appear  in  horses  that 
have  been  working  considerably  during 
the  winter,  or  in  those  that  have  been 
gradually  prepared  by  working  more  or 
less  daily  for  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
pressure  of  the  collars  on  shoulders  and 
necks  and  pressure  and  friction  by  the 
backhand  on  the  tissues  that  have 
not  been  subjected  to  such  pressure  and 
friction  causes  the  trouble.  Unless  your 
horses  have  been  well  groomed  and  have 
short  coats  it  will  be  well  to  clip  them, 
at  least  the  shoulders,  necks  and  backs 
that  come  in  contact  with  the  harness. 
See  that  collars  and  all  the  harness  are 
cleam  and  fit  perfectly.  Keep  shoulders, 
etc.,  and  also  harness  clean,  and  do  not 
ask  the  horses  to  do  a  full  day's  work  all 
at  once.  Gradually  increase  the  amount 


SARNIA 
FENCE  _ 

At  Almost  Pre-War  Prices.  Fully  guaranteed;  your  money  back  if  not  satisfac- 
tory. We  ship  promptly.  Freight  paid  to  any  Railway  station  in  Old  Ontario. 

HEAVY  SARNIA  FENCE 


Made  throughout  of  government  gauge  No.  9  hard 
steel  galvanized  wire.     20,  30  and  40  rod  rolls. 


Style  No. 

5-  40-0 

6-  40-0 

7-  40-0 

7-  48-0 
S-40-3 

8-  48 

9-  48-0 
9-48-03 
9-48 

9-  48-3 

10-  48 
0-10-4S 


Ptyle  No. 

6-  40-10 

7-  26-18 

7-  42-10 

8-  34-1* 

9-  42-lt 

10-  50-16 
14-48-16 


Price  per  I 
29S 
34 
38  Si 
40 
47 
49  H 
49  H 
49^, 
S4 
54 
58\, 
65 


Description 

5  Wires-40  Inch-  9  Stays 

6  Wlres-40  Inch-  9  Stays 

7  Wires-40  Inch-  9  Stays 

7  Wires- 4  8  Inch-  9  Stays 

8  Wires-40  Inch- 12  Stays 

8  Wires-48  Inch-12  Stays 

9  Wires-48  Inch-  9  Stays 
9  Wires-48  Inch-  9  Stays 
9  Wires-48  Inch-12  Stays 
9  Wires-4  8  Inch-12  Stays 

10  Wires-48  Inch-12  Stays 

10  Wires-48  Inch-15  Stays 


(0-10-48  put  up  In  20  and  30  rod  rolls  only) 


Spacings  of  Horizontals  In  Inches 

10-10-10-10 
7-7-8-9-9 
5-6-6-7-7%-8% 
5-6-7-9-10-11 

5-  5-6-6-6-6-6 
4-5-6-7-8-9-9 
3-4-5-5-6-8-8-9 

6-  6-6-6-6-6-6-6 
3-4-5-5-6-8-8-9 
6-6-6-6-6-6-6-6 
3-3%-4%-5-5%-6-6-7-7H 

7-7S 


3-3%-4%-5-5&-6-6- 


MEDIUM  SARNIA  FENCE 

Made  throughout  of  No.   9   top  and  bottom  wires.   No.   12  Inter- 
mediate and  stay  wires,  government  gauge.    20,  30  and  40  rod  rolls. 
Price  per  Bod  Description 

27  6  Wlres-40  Inch-16  Stays 

27*5  7  Wires-26  Inch-16  Stays 

30W)  7  Wires-42  Inch-16  Stays 

32  8  Wires-34  Inch-16  Stays 

35Hj  9  Wires-42  Inch-16  Stays 

40  10  Wires-50  Inch-16  Stays 

50H  14  Wires-48  Inch-16  Stays 


Spacings  of  Horizontals  In  Irjchei 

3-3y4-3%-4&-5&-6 
6-6-7-7-8-8 
3-3^-3%-4%-5V4-6-8 
3-3%-3%-4%-5V4-6-8-8 
3-3y4-3Mi-4%-5y2-6-8-8-8 
3-3-3-3-3-3-3-3% -4-4  54-4  54-5-514 


Prices  on  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  on  request 


2  pt.,  5 


Barb  Wire, 

lbs.)   

Barb  Wire,  4  pt. 

(86  lbs.)  

Barb  Wire,  4  pt.. 

(97  lbs.)  

Galvanized  Staples, 

sack   


ACCESSORIES 

80  rod  spool  (79  Galvanized  Staples.           per  25  lb.  sack $1.25 

■•  ■••  $3.85  Brace  Wire,  dead  soft  No.  9,  per  25  lb. 

6  ,  per  80  rod  spool  coil    SI. 20 

.-IV   ••  S4.I0      Coil  Spring  Wire,  in  100  lb.  bundles  S4.40 

4  ,  per  80  rod  spool  Stretcher,   powerful   single   draw.    16  ft. 

 S4.SO         chain   $9.00 

1%  ,    per    15    lb.  Steel   Fence  Posts,  U  bar,   7'  3"  long. 
 $  .75          weight  10   lbs  $  .55 


FARM  GATES 

£a.te   t'SSK'li;  $3-2s  Drl™  Gat«  12'x48"  $6.75 

Walk  Gate   354  j48"  $3.50  Drive  Gate  13'x48"  S7.10 

Drive  Gate   8  x48  '   $5.10  Drive  Gate   14'x48"  S7.50 

Drive  Gate   10'x48   $5.60  Drive  Gate  16"x48"  $8.10 

Write  us  about  your  Fencing  plans —  most  of  our  orders  shipped  within  2  days  of  receipt. 

SARNIA  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Sarnia,  Ontario 


15  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

The  price  wont  stop  you.    Write  us  if  you  want  a  bull  from  a  high  record  darn  or  from  an  untested 
lam  that  will  have  official  records  in. the  near  future.     Don't  delay  —  write  today. 
 R.  M.  HOLTBY.    PORT  PERRY.  ONTARIO 

RIVERSIDE  HOLSTEIN  SIRES 

1  have  on  hand  at  present  several  choice  show  calve9  that  have  from  29  to  33.46  lbs.  average  for  theii 
two  nearest  dams.  We  also  have  females  to  spare,  closely  related  to  Jemima  Johanna  of  Riverside,  the 
former  Canadian  champion.  Get  your  herd  si  iifrora  "Riverside"  where  the  champions  are  bred. 
J.  W.  RICHARDSON  Caledonia,  Ont. 

Evergreen  Farm  Quality  Holsteins 

— Our  aim  since  we  began  breeding  Holsteins  has  been  to  develop  a  producing  herd  of 
"Quality"  cattle.  Records  of  the  show-ring  and  those  for  official  production  show  that  no 
herd  of  the  breed  has  been  more  successful.-  If  you  require  type,  backed  by  production, 
we  would  very  much  appreciate  your  enquiry.  A.  E.  HULET,  Norwich,  Ontario. 


Elderslie  Holsteins 

Only  one  bull  left 

\  nine-months'  show  calf,  from  a  heifer  whlci 
made  14.900  lbs.  of  milk  at  21  months  of  age.  Hii 
•ire  is  Rauwerd  Echo  Pontiac,  a  grandson  of  Can 
ida's  first  29.000-lb.  cow.  This  calf  if  priceC 
to  sell. 


\RCHIE  MUIR 

(Formerly  of  Scarboro. 


COURTICE,  ONI 
Oshawa  Station) 


Look! 


RIDGED  ALE  FARM  offers  BULLS  of  service- 
able age  sired  by  Sylvius  Walker  Raymondale  whose 
dam  Rieta  Pietje  Walker  produced  18,156  lbs. 
milk,  752.50  !bs.  butter  in  one  yr.  at  two  yrs.  of 
age.  Her  dam  Woodcrest  Rieta  Pietje  26,279.20  lbs. 
milk.  1,042.08 butter  inone  yr.  Some  of  these  bulls 
are  from  daughters  of  KingSegis  Pontiac  Duplicate 
with  good  heifer  records.  Priced  very  low.  Herd 
under  Dominion  supervision. 
R.  W.  WALKER  &  SON,     Port  Perry,  Ont. 


of  work  done  each  day  for  the  first  week, 
and  it  is  probable  you  will  not  have  your 
usual  trouble.  The  administration  of 
drugs  such  as  you  mention  can  do  no  good 
for  the  purpose,  and  (as  we  have  often 
stated  in  these  columns)  the  periodical 
administration  of  drugs  is  liable  to  cause 
future  trouble.  V. 

Partial  Paralysis. 

Cow  became  constipated,  I  treated 
her  successfully.  She  freshened  4  days 
ahead  of  full  time.  In  4  days  her  udder 
swelled.  Now  she  has  difficulty  in 
rising.  She  eats  and  drinks  and  milks 
well,  and  her  bowels  are  active.  She 
shows  weakness  in  her  back  when  rising 
and  stands  with  back  humped.  Is  this 
tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys?    F.  W.  L. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  do  not  indicate 
tubercular  trouble.  She  is  partially  pa.TT- 
lized.  Keep  her  bowels  moving  freely. 
If  necessary  to  do  this  give  her  a  pint  of 
raw  linseed  oil  occasionally.  Give  her 
2  drams  nux  vomica  3  times  daily  and 
feed  well  on  laxative,  easily-digested 
feed.  If  the  udder  is  still  swollen,  bathe 
it  frequently  with  hot  water  and  after 
bathing  rub  well  with  hot  camphorated 
oil  and  milk  3  times  daily  until  the 
inflammation  subsides.  V. 

Breath  and  Milk  Smell  of  Onions. 

Cow  freshened  3  weeks  ago.  Her  milk 
and  breath  smell  of  onions.  At  first 
she  gave  10  quarts  per  day,  now  only  5. 
She  gets  hay  twice  and  crushed  oats  3 
times  daily.  S.  M. 

Ans. — It  is  hard  to  account  for  the 
"smell  of  onions"  unless  there  be  onions 
stored  in  the  stable.  Feed  on  good  hay, 
chopped  oats  and  bran,  and  a  few  raw 
mangels  or  a  little  good  silage.  Give  her 
1  oz.  hyposulphite  of  soda  3  times  daily. 
If  her  appetite  and  digestion  are  not 
satisfactory  give  her  a  heaped  table- 
spoonful  three  times  daily  of  equal  parts 
of  powdered  sulphate  of  iron,  gentian, 
ginger,  nux  vomica  and  bi-carbonate  of 
soda.  V. 


In  another  column  of  this  issue  E. 
Dennis,  of  Cayuga,  R.  R.  5,  is  adver- 
tising his  four-year-old  straight  Missie- 
bred  herd  sire  for  sale.  This  is  Newton 
Supreme  122097.  He  is  sired  by  Newton 
Loyalist  (imp.),  and  is  out  of  Gay  Mistle- 
toe 3rd  (imp.).  He  is  a  beautiful  in- 
dividual with  pleasing  lines  and  excellent 
type.  With  his  breeding  and  individuality 
he  will  no  doubt  be  quickly  picked  up. 
He  is  a  sure  breeder,  and  his  calves  are 
pleasing  individuals.  There  is  also  a 
year-old  Butterfly-bred  bull  by  Newton 
Supreme.  This  is  a  thick,  sappy  calf 
out  of  an  imported  cow.  Write  E. 
'Dennis,  R.  R.  5,  Cayuga,  for  full  par- 
ticulars, or,  better  still,  go  and  see  the 
bulls.    Mr.  Dennis'  station  is  Caledonia. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 


Grading  and  Selling  Wool. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Canadian 
Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  Limited, 
the  details  of  the  previous  year's  business 
is  given,  but  what  is  possibly  of  more 
interest  at  present  is  the  general  wool 
policy  adopted  by  the  Co-operative  for  the 
1922  season.  Previously  the  Ontario  wool 
has  been  collected  and  graded  by  the 
Ontario  Sheep  Breeders'  Association. 
However,  the  Co-operative  and  the 
Ontario  Sheep  Breeders  have  come  to  an 
amicable  agreement  whereby  the  Co- 
operative will  this  year  collect,  handle, 
sell  and  make  settlement  direct  on  all 
Ontario  shipments.  Weston  will  be 
featured  as  a  grading  centre,  owing  to 
its  location  and  available  equipment  in 
the  plant.  In  addition,  Carleton  Place 
will  be  a  collecting  and  grading  centre 
for  the  Eastern  Ontario  clip.  The  Winter 
Fair  Buildings,  at  Guelph,  will  be  open 
as  formerly,  but  used  largely  as  a  collecting 
point.  The  Company  is  anxious  to 
organize  for  carload  shipments  from  the 
good  sheep  sections  of  the  Province  to  one 
of  the  grading  stations,  as  this  helps  to 
reduce  the  freight.  In  Quebec,  grading 
will  be  centralized  at  the  Company's 
warehouse  at  Lennoxville.  Grading 
centres  are  being  established  in  all  three 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  In  New 
Brunswick  the  N.  B.  Wool  Growers  will 
have  direct  supervision  of  the  collecting 
and  handling.  The  Nova  Scotia  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  at  Truro,  and  the 
Antigonish  Company  Wool  Growers' 
Association  will  each  have  stations  estab- 
lished for  collecting  and  handling  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  clip.  The  P.  E.  I.  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association  will  look  after 
the  wool  on  the  Island.  Centralized 
grading  will  be  featured.  The  past  year 
has  proven  that  there  is  a  place  for  every 
kind  of  wool  grown  in  the  Dominion,  but 
it  must  be  properly  classified. 


Gier  and  Son's  Shorthorns 

But  few  Shorthorn  herd  sires  in  use  in 
Ontario  to-day  have  so  enviable  a  repu- 
tation as  has  Escanna  Champion,  that 
grand  champion  son  of  Right  Sort  (imp.), 
owned  by  George  Gier  &  Son,  Waldemar. 
Visiting  the  farm  recently  we  were 
pleased  to  find  that  the  majority  of  the 
young  bulls  listed  in  Messrs.  Gier  & 
Son's  present  offering  were  sons  of  this 
noted  sire.  They  are  truly  an  ex- 
ceptional lot  of  calves,  the  oldest  of  which 
is  the  white  October  1920  Broadhooks 
calf,  which  won  the  junior  championship 
at  Toronto  last  September,  and  the 
balance  mostly  calves  which  are  under 
the  year.  These  included  a  Marr  Beauty, 
a  Belogna,  a  Matchless,  and  a  Lady 
Languish,  all  of  which  are  nicely  colored 
and  all  good  prospects  for  the  1922 
shows.  There  was  also  a  16  months 
imported-in-dam  Broadhooks  bull  which 
had  not  been  sold,  and  which  we  were 
informed  by  Mr.  Gier,  was  priced  ex- 
ceptionally lo  v.  Full  information  re- 
garding the  above  calves  will  gladly  be 
sent  by  Messrs.  Gier  on  request.  In 
closing,  we  might  add  that  the  season's 
crop  of  heifer  calves  got  by  Escanna 
Champion  are  as  strong  as  those  that 
were  shown  from  this  herd  at  Toronto 
last  fall,  where  it  will  be  remembered 
they  broke  into  the  top  of  the  prize 
money  in  several  classes.  A  roan  October 
heifer,  which  is  a  full  sister  to  Lady 
Broadhooks,  the  winning  senior  calf  in  a 
class  of  twenty  exceptional  youngsters 
at  the  C.  N.  E.  in  1921,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  promising  calves  yet  got 
by  Escanna  Champion  or  ever  bred  at  the 
farm. 

Hereford  Additions  at 
O'Briens. 

Writing  in  these  columns  something 
less  than  a  year  ago,  the  O'Brien  herd  of 
pure-bred  Herefords  at  Renfrew,  Ont., 
was  referred  to  as  one  of  the  select  small 
herds  of  the  Province.  Since  that  time, 
however,  additions  have  been  made  in 
the  way  of  a  number  of  splendid  purchases, 
and  the  total  herd  now  registers  almost 
50  head.  As  regards  the  new  entries,  it 
is  almost  sufficient  to  say  that  the  out- 
standing of  these  came  in  with  the 


purchase  of  the  junior  show  herd,  which 
won  so  prominently  for  Frank  Collicut, 
last  season,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
O'Brien  after  ending  the  show  circuit  at 
London  in  September.  Included  among 
these  was  not  only  Willow  Springs 
Melody  2nd,  the  grand  champion  heifer 
at  both  Toronto  and  London,  but  also 
Willow  Springs  Gay  Lass  136th,  and 
Willow  Springs  Gay  Lass  111th;  these  two 
latter  heifers  having  been  first  and 
second  in  their  class  all  through  the 
Western  Show  Circuit,  as  well  as  winning 
the  same  honors  at  Toronto  and  London. 
The  two  other  show  heifers  which  came 
with  the  lot  were  Willow  Springs  Gay 
Lass  35th,  and  Willow  Springs  Melody 
3rd.  All  are  now  in  the  O'Brien  stables, 
and  the  grand  champion  heifer  had  just 
dropped  a  heifer  calf  previous  to  our  visit. 
Archie,  the  3-year-old  Prudence-bred 
sire,  got  by  Superior,  is  still  the  senior 
sire  in  service,  but  assisting  him  now  is 
Cavalier  Perfection,  the  champion  senior 
bull  calf  at  Ottawa  last  fall,  and  he  is 
developing  into  one  of  the  best  young 
bulls  that  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 
A  summary  of  the  breeding  females  shows 
that  there  are,  among  others,  nine 
heifers  sired  by  the  good  bull,  Claude 
Fairfax,  as  well  as  five  imported  heifers, 
among  which  are  several  of  the  past 
season's  winners. 


Castrate  Inferior  Pure- 
bred Male  Calves. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

At  the  present  time,  farmers  are  being 
urged  to  better  the  quality  of  their  herds 
by  buying  pure-bred  stock.  This  is  a 
very  creditable  agitation,  but  there  is  one 
matter  which  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  breeders  who  have  stock 
for  sale.  Let  us  take  an  example.  A 
farmer  decides  to  buy  a  pure-bred  beast. 
After  consulting  the  advertisements  in 
his  farm  paper,  he  sends  his  order  away. 
In  doing  so,  he  trusts  the  breeder  to 
send  him  a  good  animal.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  he  is  well  satisfied  with 
the  animal  sent,  but,  sometimes  he  re- 
ceives one  of  a  very  inferior  type,  not 
half  as  good  as  his  own,  and  consequently 
he  feels  that  he  has  been  "stung."  The 
chances  are  that  afterwards  he  is  a 
"knocker"  not  a  "booster"  of  pure-bred 
stock.  The  point  is  this — mediocre  pure- 
bred stock  should  be  sent  to  the  butchers 
and  under  no  condition  should  it  be  sent 
to  farmers  throughout  the  country. 
By  doing  so,  the  breeder  not  only  injures 
his  own  reputation  but  also  makes  the 
task  of  eliminating  the  scrubs  from 
Canadian  herds  all  the  more  difficult. 


Simcoe  County. 


Observer. 


■  Some  weeks  ago  the  committees  of  the 
different  dairy  breeds  on  the  R.  O.  P. 
work  held  a  convention,  and  among  other 
things  discussed  was  the  question  of  the 
number  of  entries  a  breeder  should  make 
and  the  advisability  of  charging  a  fee. 
The  decision  arrived  at  by  the  com- 
mittee was  that  no  application  for  entry 
in  the  Record  of  Performance  should  be 
accepted  from  any  owner  unless  at  least 
one-third  of  his  untested  pure-bred  cows 
in  milk  are  entered. 

That  a  fee  of  one  dollar  be  charged  for 
each  application  accepted,  with  the 
minimum  charge  of  five  dollars  per  annum 
for  any  one  herd. 

That  the  outside  staff  of  the  Record 
of  Performance  for  pure-bred  dairy  cattle 
be  increased  to  the  point  which  will 
render  possible  eight  visits  per  year  per 
farm. 

It  is  possible  that  this  matter  will 
come  up  for  further  discussion  before  the 
decision  arrived  at  by  the  committee  will 
be  enforced. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  might  say  that  I  consider  your  paper 
the  best  of  its  kind  that  I  know  of  being 
published.  I  consider  it  one  hundred 
per  cent,  efficient  and  well  worth  while. 

F.  J.  Brown. 

Oxford  Co.,  Ontario. 


Holstein  Herd  Sire  Wanted 

HE  MUST  HAVE: 

Perfect  Individuality 

Age  for  immediate  service. 
A  dam  with  at  least  600  lbs.  of  milk  in  7  days. 
A  dam  with  at  least  30  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days,  or 
A  dam  with  at  least  22,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  365  days. 
A  dam  with  at  least  1,000  lbs.  of  butter  in  365  days. 

HE  MUST  BE  BOUGHT 

At  a  price  in  keeping  with  his  qualifications. 
Subject  to  a  full  breeding  guarantee. 
Subject  to  Federal  Government  test  for  tuberculosis. 
Subject  to  a  sixty-day  re-test  for  tuberculosis. 

Send  extended  pedigree,  and,  if  possible,  photograph,  with 
lowest  cash  price  in  first  letter. 

(Please  note  that  bulls  must  equal  or  excell  the  above 
standard.)  Address: 

Box  3,  Farmer's  Advocate 


Excelsior  Life  Bldg. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 
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VIMY  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

The  Home  of 

The  World's  Record 

BELLA  PONTIAC 

'  Offers  for  sale:  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  and  a  few 
bulfcalves.  Come  and  see  me  if  you  are  looking  for  Hol- 
steins — bulls  or  females. 

THOS.  A.  BARRON,  Cockshutt  Road,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Holstein  Bulls 


HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 

FOR  SALE.  My  Herd  Sire  is  the  great  Re 
Echo  whose  two  nearest  dams  De  Kol  Plus 
Segis  Dixie  and  May  Echo  Sylvia  (both  world's 
record  cows)  average  the  highest  in  the  world 
for  milk  producion.  A  number  of  yearling  sons  of  this  great  sire  from  high  record  dams,  now  offered 
for  sale  at  attractive  prices.  We  are  all  aiming  for  greater  production.  Send  for  extended  pedigrees 
of  Re  Echo's  sons,  the  bull  whose  dams  are  the  greatest  milk  producers  in  the  world.  (Herd  in 
accredited  system.) 

R.  W.  E.  BURNABY,  JEFFERSON,  ONTARIO. 

M-O-D-E-R-N       M-l-L-K-l-N-G  M-A-R-V-E-L-S 

FOR  MILK.  BUTTER.  CHEESE.  VEAL.  BEEF 

Holstein  -  Friesians  Are  Unrivalled 

If  you  can't  buy  a  herd  buy  a  heifer,    Free   booklets  and  all  information  from 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada. 

BOX  148,  BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 

Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.   Our  herd  if  under  test  for  accreditation. 

WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

[  maintain  a  select  H/Jcl^r,  Frloelan  Paff  1/»and  nave  at  a"  times  for  sale,  high  class  stock  of 
herd  of  Reg.  1  "WOlCHl-I  I  IcMall  V^dlUC  different  ages,  both  sexes.  I  want  to  reduce^  my 
herd  considerably  before  going  out  to  pasture  and  am  offering  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  heifer* 
bred  to  Roycroft  Prince  Segis,  a  splendid  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  17309,  and  the  33-lb.  cow  Prin- 
cess Segis  Walker  18093.    Also  young  bulls  ready  for  service  from  dams  with  records  up  to  30  lbs. 

C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Fenwish  Sta.  Bell  Phone,  6  R.  6 

Hnlcf  Ai'n  Rull  Dorn  April  16,  1921.    He  is  sired  by  our  herd  bull  Francy  Calamity 

nUlsLCul  OU11  Hartog  whose,  three  nearest  dams  average  31  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
His  dam  as  a  3-year-old  made  27   lbs.  butter  and  595  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.     He  is  a  show  bull. 

J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  5,  Guelph,  Ontario 
HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

of  serviceable  age,  whose  sire  is  by  brother  of  World's  Record  50-lb.  7-day  butter 
cow.  Also  calves. 

SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARMS,  Stanstead,  Quebec. 

CLOVERLEA   DAIRY   FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  headed  by  "King  Pontiac  Rauwerd"  whose  dam  made  34  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  3H  years  and 
her  dam  made  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  1,000.1  lbs.  butter  from  29,000  lbs.  milk  in  1  year.  King's 
first  heifers  are  now  freshening  and  are  a  choice  lot,  and  making  a  remarkably  good  showing  at  the 
pail.  When  wanting  good  foundation  stock  get  my  prices  or  come  and  visit  my  farms. 

FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  Prop.,  Collingwood,  Ont. 

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-Ib. 

Special  offering:  Bull  born  Dec.  17,  1920  whose  dam  and  grandam  average  21,377  lbs,  milk  in  a 
year,  also  one  born  Jan.  18th,  1921  whose  dam  has  a  record  of  22.979  lbs.  milk  and  801  lbs.  butter  in 
1  year.  4  others  from  2  to  6  months  old.  For  particulars  and  price  write. 

JACOB  MOGK  &  SON.   R.  R.  1,  Tavistock,  Ontario 

20,000-lb.  Holstein  Bulls— 8  Sold,  2  Left  to  Sell 

Special  offering:    A  pair  from  our  24,687-lb.  sire  (butter,  1.016  lbs.)  and  from  sisters  of  our  20,000- 
lb.  cows.    Also  females.    For  particulars  and  pedigrees  write 
R.  HONEY  &  SONS  -  -  DARTFORD,  ONTARIO 
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Founded  1866 


"BRAMPTON  JERSEYS  " 

Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factoi 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  here 
•ire.  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON,  Brampton,  Ontario 

 "CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD"  

The  Sonhie  Tormentor  Bull  Torono  of  Pro»pect  Farm  —12094—,  is  the  leading  sire  of  the 
■  lie  oopnie  lormenior  DIM,  120  Jerseys  at  prospect  Farms.  His  dam  has  a  2-year-old  record 
of  10,027.1  lbs.  milk  and  525  lbs.  fat,  and  a  3-year-old  record  of  11,988  lbs.  milk  and  571  lbs.  fat.  Hit 
•ire's  dam  and  two  grandams  have  an  average  R.O.M.  record  of  14,261  lbs.  milk  and  966  lbs.  buttei 
(85%  fat).  We  offer  for  sale  sons  of  this  bull,  whose  dams  are  excellent  cows  with  R.O.P.  tests.  Thew 
bulls  are  bred  for  production  first,  but  have  also  straight  top  lines  and  extra  deep  bodies.  They  ar» 
the  kind  the  average  farmer  needs  to  produce  a  herd  of  cows  that  will  bring  in  large  monthly  cheque! 
and  make  dairy  farming  pleasant  and  profitable.  Better  buy  one  of  these  young  bulls  now.  We  alsc 
offer  for  sale  a  few  first-class,  unregistered  cows  due  to  calve  soon.  We  can  recommend  these  cowi 
for  family  cows,  being  big,  rich  milkers;  easily  milked,  quiet  and  gentle.  Buy  a  Jersey  cow  now,  and 
learn  what  first  quality  milk  really  is. 

R.  &  A.  H.  BAIRD,  R.R.  1,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

Th.  Woodview  F.rm    Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Here 


JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
Jno.  Pringle,  Prop. 


The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  am 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifert 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitabl 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepare< 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  thos 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references. 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseys  nrslprize^year-oid 


by  Br.  Silver  Flyer  (imp 
and  reserve  chan- 

plon  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  tit. 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  on 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particular 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  EdgeUy,  Ont. 

DON  HERD  OF  PRODUCING  JERSEYS 

Do  you  want  a  few  young  cows  and  heifers?    We  have  sold  a  large  part  of  the  Don  Farm,  and  must 

reduce  our  stock.    If  its  quality  breeding  females,  give  us  a  call.    Don't  delay. 
D.  DUNCAN  &  SON  -  -  TODMORDEN,  ONTARIO 

Hir* HI  A Nin  A  YR^HIRF^  made  the  two  highest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the  breed  in  tb 
1«V#»  "-fUll/  »  "IvLrtJ  2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namely 
14,064  lbs  milk,  532  lbs.  fat  and  13,161  lbs.  milk.  550  lbs.  fat.  The  average  for  the  total  herd  (threr 
quarters  of  them  being  2  years  olds)  was  9272  A  C  FleU  &  SrtTKS  AvAI-'x  Cliff  Ollft 
lbs.  mak.  377  lbs.  fat.  average  test  4.10%.  C.  TlSn  01  OOI1S,  Ayef  S  Villi,  K^M*. 


Finding  Out  the  Facts 
About  Farming. 

Continued  from  page  645. 

The  miscellaneous  feeds  mentioned  in 
the  table  include:  Molasses,  $3.70  for  the 
dairy  and  wheat  and  wheat  scalpings, 
$54.30  for  poultry  for  the  year  ending  1921. 
For  year  ending  1922  the  miscellaneous 
feeds  include,  for  the  dairy:  Wheat  germ 
meal,  $27.40;  ground  barley,  $10.50, 
and  cull  potatoes,  $7.26.  The  poultry 
took  chick  feed,  $28.32;  ground  barley, 
$8.31,  and  wheat  and  buckwheat,  $57.32. 
The  pigs  fpr  the  same  year  received 
under  miscellaneous  feeds:  Feed  flour, 
$82;  wheat  germ  meal,  $16.44;  provender 
$8,  and  ground  barley,  $27.75. 

Lessons  Learned  from  the  Ledger. 
One  thing  unmistakably  demonstrated 
is  that  the  basis  of  profit  is  "production 
per  acre."  Every  acre  must  do  its  best 
and  yield  a  crop  adequate  to  pay  operat- 
ing expenses  and  leave  a  good  surplus. 
Cost  accounting  has  shown  that  it  is  not 
profitable  in  Mr.  Newman's  district,  at 
least,  to  leave  a  seeding  down  for  two 
years  in  order  to  get  a  crop  of  timothy 
hay.  He  argues  that  a  timothy  sod  is 
hard  to  break  up;  it  requires  a  great  deal 
of  horse  labor,  and  horses  take  feed. 
Records  show  that  potatoes  or  peas  pay 
better  with  him.  This  means  that  the 
cropping  system  resolves  itself  into  a  three- 
year  rotation.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
that  it  requires  two  men  to  work  a  100- 
acre  farm  properly,  and  two  men  can 
handle  a  three-year  rotation  on  a  100- 
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acre  farm.  Each  farmer  should  find  out 
what  pays  him  best  and  emphasize  that 
crop. 

Speaking  of  pastures,  Mr.  Newman 
said:  "The  ordinary  pasture  is  a  delusion. 
I  cannot  afford  to  turn  out  very  much  to 
pasture.  A  15-acre  field  capable  of 
giving  a  net  profit  of  $15  per  acre  would 
mean  that  $225  would  have  to  be  charged 
against  the  dairy,  which  could  not  stand 
it.  I  leave  four  or  five  acres  for  night 
pasture,  and  like  sweet  clover  very  much 
as  a  pasture  crop." 

Soiling  was  advocated,  and  for  green 
feed  the  following  crops  were  suggested: 
First,  sweet  clover  (early  June);  second, 
oats  and  peas  seeded  with  sweet  clover 
(late  June  and  early  July);  then  would 
come  a  later-sown  piece  of  oats  and  peas, 
after  which  green  corn  would  be  available. 

The  chief  advantages  of  sweet  clover 
were  enumerated  as  follows:  1,  it  is  a 
good  pasture  crop  and  a  good  deal  of 
pasture  may  be  obtained  the  same  year 
it  is  sown;  2,  it  is  a  good  crop  to  plow 
under;  3,  while  it  is  awkward  to  handle 
as  hay,  it  is  worth  the  trouble,  and  25 
to  40  per  cent,  of  the  hay  crop  might 
advisedly  be  sweet  clover;  4,  it  stands  the 
winter  better  than  red  clover;  5,  it  stands 
the  hot,  dry  summer  better  than  red 
clover;  6,  the  seed  is  much  cheaper  than 
the  ordinary  clovers;  7,  it  works  in  well 
with  a  three-year  rotation. 

The  value  of  alfalfa  hay  was  readily 
admitted  by  Mr.  Newman,  but  owing  to 
high  cost  of  seed  and  to  difficulty  of  using 
it  in  a  short  rotation  together  with  the 
fact  that  only  a  part  of  the  farm  is  suited 
to  its  production,  alfalfa  has  had  to  take 
a  subordinate  place. 

Fertilizers  have  been  and  are  being 
used  on  this  farm  with  profit.  The 
system  of  cost  accounting  has  shown  that 
it  is  usually  better  to  be  fairly  liberal  in 
their  use  where  they  are  applied.  On  this 
farm  a  complete  fertilizer  is  giving  better 
results  than  by  using  any  one  element 
separately.  The  farm  was  in  a  very 
low  state  of  fertility  when  taken  over  6 
years  ago,  and  the  owner  says  he  has  been 
paying  for  "the  high  cost  of  low  fertility" 
since  he  started.  The  fertility,  however, 
is  now  rapidly  rising,  as  more  stock  can 
be  kept  and  more  clover  grown. 


Castration  of  the  Calf. 

BY  JAS.  MASSON,  HERDSMAN  AT  O.A.C. 

Castration  of  calves  is  something  that 
nearly  every  farmer  is  called  upon  to  do. 
Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  that  may  be  helpful  to  the 
inexperienced.  I  have  sometimes  been 
asked  as  to  the  best  practice  to  follow; 
the  age  at  which  it  should  be  done,  and 
what  effect  the  operation  might  have  with 
regard  to  losses  or  gains  in  weight,*when 
castrated  at  different  ages.  Why  these 
inquiries?  How  often  have  we  seen 
symptoms  similar  to  these  after  the 
operation?  The  calf  seems  very  stiff  and 
sore,  does  not  want  to  move  or  care  to 
eat.  There  is  heat,  pain  and  swelling 
around  the  scrotum.  We  know  there  is 
inflammation  there  and  that  there  is 
matter  or  pus  forming.  Not  much  chance 
for  gains  under  these  conditions.  He  is 
either  at  a  standstill  or  perhaps  losing  in 
weight. 

In  my  opinion,  the  cause  of  conditions 
similar  to  these  is  that  there  has  either 
been  a  bungling  of  the  operation  orfa 
lack  of  cleanliness.  In  reading  the  life 
story  of  the  late  Lord  Lister  in  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate"  of  March  16,  he  is  , 
quoted  as  saying: 

"The  surgeons  were  sure  enough  with 
the  knife,  but  the  uncertainty  came  with 
the  healing.  He  determined  to  keep 
harmful  microbes  from  entering  the 
wound.  He  fought  them  by  sterilizing 
the  instruments,  by  fighting  germs  from 
the  bandages,  the  clothes  and  hands  of 
the  surgeons  and  nurses,  and  even  from 
the  operating  room."  Could  we  not  find 
a  useful  lesson  here  by  at  least  providing 
a  clean  box  stall,  well  bedded  with  clean, 
bright  straw  by  having  ready  a  disin- 
fectant, any  of  the  coal-tar  products  will 
do,  that  is,  any  of  those  sheep  dips  that 
when  mixed  with  water  form  a  milky-like 
fluid.  Mix  according  to  directions  given 
on  the  package.  Have  your  knife  sharp 
and  clean,  then  place  it  in  the  solution. 
Tie  your  calf  up  solid  by  placing  a  rope 
around  the  fetlock,  now  turn  him  down 
on  his  back,  pass  the  rope  under,  then 
over  the  other  fetlock,  drawing  him  up 
tight  and  fasten  securely.  Have  an 
assistant  at  his  head  to  hold  him  in  place. 
Remove  any  long  or  filthy  hairs,  and  make 
good   use  of  your  disinfectant  wash. 
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Then  proceed  with  your  operation. 
Take  the  testicle  in  the  left  hand  and 
make  the  incision  along  the  side  and 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum. 
This  is  to  allow  for  good  drainage,  so  that 
it  may  not  form  a  pocket.  You  will  now 
see  a  thin,  white  covering  over  the 
testicle.  Make  a  second  incision  and 
allow  this  to  go  back  over  the  cord. 
Separate  the  covering  attached  to  the 
back  part  of  the  testicle,  then  draw 
testicle  and  cord  firmly  and  steadily 
until  the  cord  is  free.  When  the  operation 
is  over,  use  more  of  the  disinfectant,  then 
lei  him  up.  Now,  while  this  can  be  done 
at  most  any  age,  I  think  the  younger  the 
better,  providing  the  calf  is  in  good 
condition  and  healthy. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  few 
instances  on  which  I  have  kept  account 
for  four  weeks.  The  ages  and  weights 
given  were  simply  made  use  of  by  me  as 
the  opportunity  presented  itself.  The 
weights  of  the  bull  calf  are  given  as  a 
check  on  the  calf  operated  on  at  a  week 
ol<i.  All  were  sucking  their  dams,  the 
two  younger  ones,  of  course,  were  not 
old  enough  to  be  eating.  The  others 
were  feeding  on  hay,  roots,  silage  and 
grain  according  to  their  respective  ages. 

No.  1,  Hereford.— Born  June  12th, 
19J0;  castrated  Dec.  11th,  1920.  Weight, 
170  lbs. 

Date  Weight  Gain 

lbs.  lbs. 

Dec.  18   470  — 

Dec.  25    480  10 

Jan.  1..   500  20 

Jan.  8   520  20 

Total  gain   50 

After  the  operation  there  was  slight 
swelling.  He  required  to  be  washed  and 
dressed  every  day  for  the  first  week, 
every  other  for  the  second,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  third  he  was  practically 
healed. 

No.  2,  Hereford— Born  Jan.  8th, 
lr>21;  castrated  Jan.  29th,  1921.  Weight, 
125  lbs. 

Date  Weight  Gain 

lbs.  lbs. 

|<*.  5   140  15 

Feb.  12-   154  14 

Feb.  19   168  14 

Feb.  26   182  14 

Total  gain   57 

-No  swelling.  After  the  first  week  he 
required  very  little  attention.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  week  he  was  nicely 
healed.  On  February  5th,  one  week 
after,  I  used  caustic  potash  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  the  horns.  It  has  the 
desired  effect,  and  apparently  gave  no 
setback  to  the  calf. 

No.  3,  Shorthorn. — Born  Nov.  14th, 
|921;  castrated  Feb.  1st,  1922.  Weight, 
272  lbs. 

°ate  Weight  Gain 

lbs.  lbs. 

Feb.  8   278  6 

Feb.  15   290  12 

Feb.  22   315  25 

Mar.  1   334  19 

Total  gain   62 

An  animal  generally  bleeds  a  little  after 
the  operation.  In  this  case  about  two 
hours  afterwards  I  noticed  blood  coming 
in  spurts,  evidently  from  an  artery. 
Fhis  caused  me  some  alarm.  I  im- 
mediately tied  a  cord  tightly  around  the 
scrotum,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
bleeding  ceased.  The  string  was  left  on 
lor  45  minutes  only,  when  it  was  thought 
wise  to  cut  it  off.  Next  day  the  clotted 
blood  was  washed  out,  but  I  evidently 
didn't  get  it  all.  There  was  slight 
swelling,  and  it  took  a  few  days  to  get 
the  wound  into  normal  condition. 

No.  4,  Angus.— Born  Sept.  20th,  1921; 

t-rrated  Feb.  23rd,  1922.  Weight,  314 
pounds. 

Date  Weight  Gain 

lbs.  lbs. 

Mar.  2   326  12 

Mar.  9   342  16 

Mar.  16   352  10 

Mar.  23   368  16 

Total  gain   54 

This  calf,  for  his  age,  got  along  re- 
markably well.  He  required  scarcely  any 
attention,  and  in  a  week's  time  required 
none. 


HcQUAY-N 

PISTON  RING 


For  Every  Purpose  and  Price 


It  pays  to  replace  worn  and  leaky  piston 
rings  with  McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings. 

They  will  increase  power,  save  gas  and 
oil,  and  decrease  oil  and  carbon  troubles 
in  any  make  or  model  of  passenger  car, 


truck,  tractor  or  stationary  engine.  The 
McQuay-Norris  line  is  complete  for  every 
need.  It  includes  the  most  famous  power 
ring — a  lower-priced,  quick-seating  ring 
— the  most  successful  oil  ring — and  snap 
rings  of  the  highest  grade. 


Send  for  Free  Booklet  —  a  valuable  explanation  of  the  relation- 
ship of  piston  rings  to  gas  engine  operation.    Address  Dept.  c.B. 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


\KA»^Sooy  —  an  exclusive 
two-piece  design,  preventing 
loss  of  gas  and  compression. 
Gives  equal  pressure  at  all 
points  on  cylinder  walls.  For 
all  piston  grooves  except  top, 
which  should  have  Supsreyt. 
Each  ring  packed  in  a 
parchment  container.  Price 
per  ring — 


Supsreyt  —  Keeps  lubrica- 
ting oil  out  of  combustion 
chamber.  Collects  excess  oil 
on  each  down  stroke  of  pis- 
ton and  empties  on  each  up 
stroke,  which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot  do. 
Bach  ring  packed  in  a 
parchment  container.  Price 
per  ring — 


$150 


$J25 


JIFFY-GRIP  —a  one-piece 
ring.  Non-butting  joint 
which  can  be  fitted  closer 
than  ordinary  step  cut  — 
velvet  finish— quick  seating. 
"Seats  in  a  jiffy."  To  keep 
them  clean  and  free  from 
rust,  each  ring  is  packed  in 
an  individual  glassine  en- 
velope. Price  per  ring — 

SOc 

fiPfiO 


Snap  Rings—of  the  high- 
est grade.  Raised  above  the 
average  by  McQuay-Norris 
manufacturing  methods. 
Their  use  Insures  all  the 
satisfaction  possible  for  you 
to  get  from  a  plain  snap  ring. 
They  are  packed  twelve  rings 
to  the  carton  and  rolled  in 
waxed  paper. 

And  Snap  Rings  of 
the  highest  grade 


Made  of  Electric  Iron 


No.  5,  Angus.— Born  Feb.  24th,  1922; 
weight,  82  lbs.;  castrated  March  3rd, 
1922;  weight  98  lbs. 

Date  Weight  Gain 

lbs.  lbs. 

March  10   114  16 

March  17  ,   126  12 

March  24   140  14 

March  31   156  16 

Total  gain   58 

This  calf  at  one  week  old  healed  up  in 
a  few  days,  and  gave  me  no  trouble 
whatever. 

No.  6,  Angus  (bull). — Born  March  6th, 
1922;  weight,  75  lbs. 

Date  Weight  Gain 

lbs.  lbs. 

March  12   89  16 

March  20   105  17 

March  27   122  18 

April  3   140  18 

April  10   158  18 

Total  gain   69 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Enclosed  please  find  cheque  for  $3 
which  will  bring  the  "Advocate"  to  us 
for  three  years.  Our  subscription  ex- 
pired some  time  ago  and  its  loss  has  been 
felt  in  our  school  work,  especially  the 
"School  Department." 

Jno.  S.  Harris. 
Middlesex  Co.,  Ontario. 


Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Sheep 

The  hardiest  and  best  grazing  mutton 
and  wool  sheep  in  Great  Britain.  Suc- 
cessfully acclimated  wherever  they  are 
required. 

Descriptive  pamphlets,  list  of  breeders 
and  all  information  from 


W.  A.  BALL 


12  Hanover  Square 


London,  W.  1 


Inverugie's  Golden  Tamworths 

Sired  by  such  boars  as  Clansman,  Hiawatha, 
Sylvestre  20'20  and  Morriston  Jim,  represent- 
ing the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  I  still 
have  several  young  boars  nearly  ready  for 
service.  A  very  limited  number  of  bred 
sows.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  with  all 
of  our  orders. 

L.  HADDEN,  Box  264,   Sunderland,  Ontario 


Large  Black  Pigs 


F.  W.  COCKSHUTT, 


At  present  for  quick  sale  a  number  of  good  class  sows 
due  to  farrow  this  season  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Also  bull  calves  highly  bred  dual  purpose  Shorthorns. 

LYNNORE  STOCK  FARM, 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


Meadow  Brook  Yorkshires 

I  am  offering  a  choice  lot  of  bred  sows, 
others  ready  to  breed.    A  few  boars  fit 
for  service  and  a  number  of  young 
litters,  all  of  finest  bacon  type, 
and  priced  to  sell.  Write 
your  wants  to  : 

G.  W.  MINERS,  R.R.  No.  3,  Exeter,  Ont. 


Chester  White 

and  Poland  Chinas 

Choice  stock  of  either  sex,  both 
breeds,  by  Canada's  best  sirea. 
Large  herd.    Moderate  pricea. 

Geo.  G.  Gould,  R.R.  4,  Essex,  Ont. 


NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale:  2buUs  15  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  and  sired  by  Premier  Duke. 
Several  bull  calves  from  6  weeks  to  4  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again,  roani 
and  reds;  deep  milking  strains.  3  Tamworth  boars  ready  for  service.  Sow  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Booking 
orders  for  April.  Wean  pigs  from  noted  prize  stock.  Prices  right.    Long  distance  phone. 

A.  A.  COLWILL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 


FEIATHERSTON'SyorkshirII 

SEE  US  AT  THE  SHOWS 

Our  home  bred  ao» 
herd   will  please  you 
and  the  pigs  we  art 
offering  from  these  are 
of  the  type  you  will 
like.     We  have  still  a 
few  bred  sows,  a  fe» 
young  boare  and  quite  a  number  of  litters — and  all 
priced  to  sell 
J.  K.  FEATHERSTON.  Streetsville,  Ont. 


TAMWORTHS 

Young  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boars 
and  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  calves. 


JOHN  W.  TODD 


Corinth,  Ontario 


PATENT  SOLICITORS  Fetherstonhaugb 
&  Co.  The  old-established  firm.  Patents 
everywhere.  Head  Office:  Royal  Bank 
Buildings,  Toronto.  Ottawa  Office:  5 
Elgin  Street.  Offices  throughout  Canada. 
Booklet  free. 


When  writing  please  mention  The  Farmer's  Advocate. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 

ii  ■minimum  «  #| 


Founded  18M 


primrose 


Primrose  ca- 
pacities range 
from  350  to 
850  pounds 
of  milk  per  £ 


hour. 


CREAM  IS  WORTH  SAVING— SAVE  IT 

IF  your  cows  are  big  producers  of  rich  milk  your  herd  shows 
careful  selection.    Be  equally  careful  in  your  choice  of  a 
separator — buy  a  good  separator,  built  by  a  well-established 
company. 

Primrose  cream  separators  are  made  as  mechanically  perfect  and 
efficient  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  separator.  A  modern  factory 
having  specialized  machinery  is  devoted  exclusively  to  their 
manufacture.  Experienced  separator  experts  work  constantly  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  Primrose  standard  of  quality,  which 
makes  satisfied  users. 

Primrose  separators  are  products  of  a  company  backed  by  ninety 
years  of  successful  manufacturing  experience,  whose  reputation  as 

makers  of  quality  farm  equipment  is 
world-wide.  The  unsurpassed  Harvester 
service  organization  reaches  out  to  every 
Canadian  farmer.  You  can  exchange 
separator  bowls  or  get  needed  repairs 
on  short  notice. 

Let  the  International  dealer  in  your 
town  show  you  the  automatic  oiling 
system  of  the  Primrose,  which  supplies 
oil  to  every  running  part  and  dispenses 
with  the  need  of  oil  holes  and  frequent 
oiling;  also  the  sanitary  construction 
which  makes  cleaning  easy,  and  the 
sanitary  base  which  permits  thorough 
cleaning  under  and  around  the  separator. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  CANADA  "a 

HAMILTON  CANADA 
WESTERN  BRANCHES  —  Brandon.  Winnipeg.  Man..  Calgary  Edmonton,  lethbriogc.  Alta- 

ESTCVAN.  N,  BATTLCFORD.  REGINA.  SASKATOON  TORKTON.  SASK. 

EASTERN  BRANCHES  -  Hamilton  lonoo«  Ottawa.  Ont.  Montreal.  Quebec  Que.  St  John,  n  a 


The  Ideal  Bathtub  for  Baby 


EDDY'S  Indurated  Fibreware 
Washtub  is  just  the  thing  for 
baby's  bath.  Besides  being 
light,  easy  to  handle  and  unbreak- 
able, it  has  a  surface  which  cannot 
cause  injury — no  cracks,  no  joints, 
no  nails  or  rivets.  It  is  moulded  in 
one  piece  and  unlike  wood,  it  can- 
not splinter  or  come  apart.  It  is 
much  superior  to  metal  because  it 
Ask  Your  Detlet 


cannot  dent  or  rust.  Metal  tubs 
quickly  absorb  heat  and  are  liable 
to  6cald  baby's  skin,  even  after  cold 
water  is  added.  In  a  like  manner, 
metal  if  cold  will  strike  chill  to 
the  skin  and  also  cause  the  water 
to  cool  quickly.  Eddy's  Indurated 
Fibreware  does  not  radiate  heat  or 
cold  and  is  quite  safe.  For  the  same 
reason  it  keeps  the  water  warm  longer. 
to  Show  You  One 


The  E.  B.  EDDY  CO.,  Limited 

HULL,  Canada 


Our  School  Department. 


Planting  Garden  Seeds. 

A  teacher  has  asked  us  to  answer  a 
question  in  this  department  regarding  the 
depth  garden  seed  should  be  planted. 
This  is  a  query  to  which  a  definite 
answer  cannot  be  given  telling,  in  inches, 
the  exact  depth  in  the  ground  to  place 
all  seeds  for  best  results.  Some  have 
endeavored  to  establish  a  workable  rule, 
and  say  that  the  depth  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  diameter  of  the  seed.  Even 
this  rule  is  elastic,  and  never  gets  much 
closer  to  exactitude  than  the  following: 
"Seeds  should  be  covered  in  the  ground 
to  a  depth  equal  to  two,  three  or  four 
times  the  diameter  of  the  seed.'-' 

If  the  above  rule  is  not  always  ap- 
plicable and  not  as  definite  as  one  would 
Hke,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  guide  to  amateur 
planters.  But  there  are  other  important 
factors  to  consider.  Seed  should  not  be 
planted  as  deeply  in  wet,  cold  soil  as  in 
dry,  light  land — the  reason 
for  this  is  obvious.  Early 
plantings  should  be  more 
shallow  than  those  made,  say, 
late  in  May  or  in  June.  Seeds 
will  not  germinate  as  well 
when  deep  in  cold,  wet  soil, 
but  they  must  have  moisture 
so  it  is  useless  to  plant  them 
too  shallow  in  sandy  soil. 
The  above  are  the  guiding 
principles  in  seed  sowing. 

The  most  common  mistake 
made,  as  a  rule,  is  to  plant 
small  seeds  too  deeply.  They 
are  planted  so  deep  that  it 
requires  the  expenditure  of 
much  time  and  energy  to  get 
a  shoot  to  the  surface,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  weed 
seeds  nearer  the  surface  get  a  foothold 
and  grow.    Small  seeds,  such  as  celery, 
onions,  carrots,  etc.,  need  only  to  be 
pressed  into  the  ground  and  only  slightly 
covered  with  a  layer  of  fine  soil. 

Tramping  with  the  blade  of  the  garden 
hoe  or  tramping  with  the  foot  after  the 
seeds  are  covered  is  good  practice,  as  it 
brings  the  seeds  into  direct  contact  with 
moist  particles  of  earth  and  establishes 
the  capillary  action  by  which  moisture 
is  brought  to  the  surface.  A  slight  layer 
of  loose  sand  over  the  surface,  as  a  finish- 
ing touch,  is  an  advantage,  in  that  it 
retards  evaporation  of  moisture,  prevents 
the  soil  from  baking  and  retains  the  heat. 

The  character  of  the  trench  made  to 
receive  the  seed  is  also  a  factor.  The 
end  of  the  hand  of  a  garden  hoe  makes 
a  very  good  trench,  indeed,  for  small 
seeds.  A  deep,  V-shaped  trench  i-s  un- 
desirable because  the  small  rootlets  of 
the  seedlings  must  all  forage  in  the  same 
soil,  and  when  thinning  the  plants  in- 
tended to  be  permanent  are  disturbed 
too  much  by  the  uprooting  of  their 
neighbors.  A  shallow  trench  from  one- 
half  inch  to  one  inch  wide  is  best. 

It  is  not  well  to  scatter  the  seeds  about 
in  the  trench  too  much,  as  the  labor  of 
weeding  is  increased.  When  the  small 
seedlings  are  in  a  straight  row  and  one 
can  get  close  to  them  with  a  hoe  the  hand 
work  of  weeding  is  lessened. 

Re  School  Gardens. 

By  A.  L.,   Prince  Edward  County. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  de- 
scriptions of  School  Gardens,  I  think  that 
community  gardens  are  much  better  than 
individual  plots;  but,  while  I  advocate 
the  former  for  profit,  I  prefer  to  divide 
my  school  garden  into  halves — one- 
half  for  community  work,  the  other  half 
plots,  each  owned  by  a  pair  of  com- 
rades, to  encourage  originality  and  self- 
reliance. 

Teachers  understand  that  it  depends 
on  the  principles  of  the  class  or  the  lack 
of  principle  that  determines  what  style 
of  garden  to  select. 

A  few  years  ago  I  went  to  a  school 
in  a  new  neighborhood  in  September. 
The  garden  was  the  regulation  size,  each 
pupil  owned  a  plot,  dollars  were  spent  on 
seeds  and  the  result  was  nothing  but 
scraggy  plants  hidden  in  a  mat  of  weeds. 
The  whole  crop  was  not  worth  two  cents. 
I  was  so  mortified  on  School  Fair  day 
when  the  majority  of  the  township  came. 
I  could  only  say  to  the  critics,  "Come 
to  see  it  next  year  and  they  will  try  to 
show  you  something  different." 


It  transpired  that  a  spirit  of  jealous 
and  selfishness  pervaded  the  school, 
which  showed  itself  in  deliberate  mean- 
ness. All  had  access  to  the  garden  so  a 
few  mischievous  spirits  trimmed  every 
blossom  from  the  other  fellow's  plot. 
The  result  was  a  disgraceful  waste. 

That  winter  we  held  discussions  and 
made  brilliant  schemes  for  the  future. 
We  agreed  to  raise  lots  of  popcorn,  beans 
and  potatoes.  I  promised  that  we  would 
pop  half  the  corn  for  birthday  parties  ai 
school  and  sell  the  rest  of  the  produce  1 1 . 
buy  a  curio  cabinet. 

They  gained  inspiration  during  the 
winter.  We  made  an  effort  to  discourage 
that  spirit  of  destructiveness.  It  is 
true,  I  had  to  inspire  a  desire  to  make 
money  in  some,  while  others  worked  to 
give  the  place  a  fine  appearance.  I  was 
the  general,  several  captains  were  chosen. 
Everybody  helped.    I  was  not  ashamed 


A  Simple  Type  of  Seed-corn  Tester. 

of  the  garden  that  year.    We  cooked 
kettles  of  beans  and  of  potatoes,  cleared 
$6.50  and  decided  to  enlarge  the  garden 
to  a  half-acre  next  time.    That  was  aj. 
war  year  and  the  majority  worked  be-r 
cause  work  was  the  fashion. 

For  the  chief  part  of  the  crop,  potatod 
were  planted,  in  rows  far  enough  apari  to 
admit  of  cultivating  with  one  hoi 
The  neighbors  did  most  of  the  plow  - 
ing,  manuring,  etc.,  gratis,  though  we 
paid  a  man  to  spray  the  potatoes  (I 
am  dubious  about  children  applying 
Paris  green  or  handling  arsenate  of  lead 
either.  With  45  children  of  various 
ages  and  uncertain  mentality,  risks  cannot 
be  taken.) 

There  was  no  monotony  about  that 
potato  patch.  Two  rows  were  whole 
small  potatoes,  two  more — -one  set  planted 
every  18  inches — next  two  rows,  we  put 
two  sets  in  a  hill  two  feet  apart.  We 
put  a  20-quart  pail  of  mixed  fertilizer 
with  the  next  two  rows.  The  crops  were 
kept  separate  until  weighed.  We  used 
the  results  of  our  experiments  as  the  d; 
in  numerous  farm  problems. 

Needless  to  say,  the  fertilized  "spuds" 
produced  the  largest  yield  and  the  "one 
set  in  a  place"  produced  second  best. 
We  sold  them  for  $27.50  and  put  the 
money  to  various  sensible  uses,  the 
children  making  the  decision  (from  nm 
ous  suggestions)  how  the  money  was  to 
be  spent. 

We  had  also  radishes  galore,  for  radish 
parties,  as  well  as  flower  borders  on  two 
sides,  parallel  to  the  potatoes.    I  1 
they  have  no  garden  there  at  all  now 
though  they  have  a  male  teacher. 

I  find  that  many  farmers  oppose  schoo] 
gardens.  They  say,  "I  can  teach  them 
to  hoe  at  home,  I  send  them  to  be 
educated." 

Something  is  wrong! 
Is  it  the  way  we  introduce  the  subject.'' 
Or  is  there  an  undercurrent  of  antagonism 
against  the  teacher  who  presumes  to 
know  anything  about  farming? 

One  thing  is  certain,  school  gar.lt-ns 
are  decreasing  in  this  County,  while 
home-garden  work  for  the  School  Fair  is 
more  popular.  The  fact  that  plenty  ol 
seeds  can  be  obtained  at  no  outlay, 
appeals  to  many,  and  if  they  can  take 
them  home  at  once,  they  are  sure  thej 
have  gained  something. 

One  teacher  said,  "I  don't  teach 
agriculture  because  the  trustees  did  not 
want  me  to.  They  said  the  children 
knew  more  about  it  than  the  teachers, 
so  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  it." 
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Spraying  is  a  means  to  an  end — that  end  is  clean 
fruit. 


Sweet  clover  handled  judiciously  seems  to  give  a 
minimum  of  trouble. 


The  farmer  who  plants  a  good  acreage  of  corn,  and 
plants  it  well,  seldom  regrets  the  act. 


Si  os  more  than  pay  the  interest  on  investment  in 
them.    A  silo  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 


It  w^ould  not  be  surprising  if  growers  in  the  Mari- 
tin.e  Provinces  put  the  soft  pedal  on  potato  planting 
this  spring. 


The  provident  housekeeper  at  this  season,  when  hens 
are  not  on  strike,  usually  puts  down  a  few  dozen  eggs 
for  winter  use. 


Complaints  against  bootleggers  seem  to  be  aimed 
against  the  quality  rather  than  against  the  quantity  of 
the  stuff  they  handle. 


All  hands  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  text  or  the 
spirit  of  that  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Agreement,  but  all  are 
unanimous  in  wanting  a  reduction  in  freight  rates. 


If  the  road  drag  were  used  more  consistently  on 
township  roads  the  dwellers  on  the  back  concessions 
would  find  more  easy  access  to  the  provincial  highways. 


If  the  mower  is  run  over  the  lawn  and  small  fields 
surrounding  the  farm  buildings  frequently,  it  will  keep 
the  sward  green  and  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
dwelling. 


Nothing  is  gained  by  planting  corn  or  mangel  seed 
too  early,  especially  when  the  land  is  cold.  Both  crops 
should  germinate  quickly  and  grow  rapidly  from  the 
first  to  give  best  results. 


Responsible  Government  does  not  mean  that  the 
private  members  should  have  no  say  in  the  shaping  of 
policies.  Frequent  caucus  meetings  are  good  for  the 
party  and  good  for  the  country. 


When  one  considers  the  number  of  governing  bodies 
in  Canada,  from  the  Federal  Cabinet  and  Senate  down 
to  the  board  of  school  trustees,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
we  are,  at  least,  abundantly  governed. 


The  garden  or  a  part  of  it,  at  any  rate,  should  come 
first,  but  in  no  case  should  it  be  allowed  to  wait  until 
after  planting.  The  interval  between  seeding  and 
planting  is  a  good  time  to  plant  the  garden. 


After  all  the  vicissitude  of  late  frost  and  dry  winds 
the  fall  wheat  and  young  clover  are  apparently  coming 
on  well.  Experiences  of  the  past  two  seasons  indicate 
that  fall  wheat  is  not  such  a  tender  plant  after  all. 


If  war  correspondents  would  use  the  phrase,  "Some- 
where in  China,"  it  would  save  those  who  are  wont  to 
read  the  newspaper  aloud  much  inconvenience.  Chinese 
words  are  not  meant  to  be  pronounced  after  a  hard 
day's  work. 


Ontario  fruit  growers  should  not  neglect  to  take  any 
step  that  will  ensure  a  more  uniform  product.  The 
central  packing  house  is  unquestionably  a  factor  con- 
tributing to  higher  standards  and  greater  uniformity, 
and  since  the  Government  has  offered  assistance  all 
associations  should  give  the  matter  serious  consideration. 


Opposition  to  Hog  Grading 

A  press  dispatch  emanating  from  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  districts  in  Ontario  intimates  that  hog 
grading  is  not  popular  with  farmers  there.  The  reason 
is  given  that  they  fear  differences  of  opinion  between 
buyer  and  seller,  and  controversy  over  grades.  This 
appears  like  opposition  to  the  movement,  ard  solution 
of  the  problem  that  has  been  sought  for  years.  It 
is  similar  in  principle  to  the  opposition  raised  to  the 
Dairy  Standarc's  Act,  to  the  grading  of  dairy  products 
for  export,  and  to  other  lines  of  endeavor  destined  to 
raise  the  standard  of  quality  and  ensure  a  more  re- 
munerative market  for  our  product.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  majority  of  farmers  would  not  concur 
in  these  objections  to  hog  grading. 

Ever  since  Canada  started  to  produce  bacon  in 
volume  farmers  have  complained,  and  not  without 
cause,  that  they  receive  no  more  for  a  good  Wiltshire 
hog  than  their  neighbor  did  for  one  of  the  thick-smooth 
type  weighing  250  to  275  pounds.  The  curse  of  the 
whole  bacon  business  has  been  the  lack  of  recognition 
at  the  shipping  point  and  at  the  stock  yards  of  the 
bacon  hog  that  would  make  a  select  Wiltshire  side.  In 
spite  of  this  lack  of  recognition,  more  than  half  the  hogs 
in  Eastern  Canada  will  grade  select.  This  is  so  because 
farmers  realize  that  our  market  is  a  bacon  market  and 
that  growers  in  Canada  cannot  compete  with  producers 
in  the  Corn  Belt  when  it  comes  to  growing  the  thick, 
lard  hog. 

This  matter  of  grading  hogs  and  obtaining  a  premium 
on  the  bacon  type  is  a  farmers'  problem.  If  the  arrange- 
ments made  have  not  been  satisfactory  and  if  the 
producers  who  sat  in  the  Conference  at  Ottawa  last 
November  did  not  adequately  represent  the  growers, 
then  there  should  be  another  conference.  Practically 
everyone  attending  that  convention  came  away  feeling 
that  a  step  in  the  right  direction  had  been  taken  and 
that  they  had  gone  just  about  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  go  in  the  beginning.  However,  if  producers  are  still 
unsatisfied  and  want  compulsory  grading  at  all  points, 
and  feel  that  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  graders 
can  be  obtained  and  paid,  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard. 
However,  we  are  confident  that  swine  raisers  will 
accept  the  regulations  as  laid  down  and  attempt  to 
make  hog  grading  practicable  and  profitable. 

Opposition  to  these  moves  frequently  emanates 
from  those  whose  business  might  be  interfered  with, 
even  slightly.  It  is  so  in  the  dairy  business;  it  is  the 
same  all  the  way  along  the  line.  Farmers  should 
remember  that  they  are  the  most  important  factor  in 
this  whole  swine-producing  and  marketing  industry. 
The  drover  and  packer  are  intermediaries  who  must 
adapt  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  situation.  When 
producers  thoroughly  grasp  and  accept  this  principle 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  take  any  step  that  will  make 
hog  raising  a  safer  and  more  remunerative  enterprise. 


The  Wheat  Board  and  the  B.  N.  A. 

The  Canada  Wheat  Board  has  been  declared  ultra 
vires  or  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  British  North 
America  Act,  so  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  a 
compulsory  Wheat  Board  will  b^  established  this  year. 
Through  the  manoeuvering  of  the  United  Grain  Growers 
in  unison  with  other  grain  companies  in  the  West,  the 
validity  of  the  Canada  Grain  Act  has  been  challenged, 
so  now  the  whole  grain  trade  in  in  a  chaotic  condition , 
just  at  a  time  when  the  greatest  degree  of  confidence 
and  stability  is  required.  Eastern  Canada  farmers 
are  little  concerned  over  the  situation,  but  the  prosperity 
or  poverty  of  Western  Canada  are  of  such  vital  mo- 
ment to  Canada  as  a  whole  that  the  question  of  the 
wheat  trade  cannot  be  ignored  anywhere. 

The  Government  at  Ottawa  is  handling  the  situation 
very  cautiously,  and  while  making  a  pretense  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  by  leaving  it  almost  entirely  to  Parlia- 
ment, they  are  simply  putting  off  to  to-morrow  what 
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they  should  do  to-day  and  will  have  to  do  sometime. 
It  is  obvious  that  amendments  to  the  British  North 
America  Act  must  be  obtained,  and  this  is  a  tedious 
process,  for  it  involves  an  appeal  to  the  Throne.  Action 
in  this  direction  should  be  taken  during  the  present 
session  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  most  useful 
and  permanent  kind  of  marketing  machinery  cannot 
be  re-established  without  the  amendments  mentioned. 


Solving  Farm  Problems  at  the  O.  A.C. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  is  rapidly  develop- 
ing, and  by  adding  yearly  to  its  buildings  and  equip- 
ment is  maintaining  that  leadership  among  institutions 
of  its  kind  that  has  attracted  students  from  abroad 
and  bestowed  prestige  upon  its  graduates.  A  great 
college  or  university,  however,  is  not  builded  of  brick 
and  mortar.  Elaborate  and  expensive  equipment  will 
not  alone  maintain  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  in 
its  place  of  pre-eminence  and  ensure  for  it  an  abiding 
place  in  the  confidence  of  Ontario  farmers. 

Guidance  and  leadership  on  the  part  of  its  staff  are 
essentials,  but  nothing  would  be  more  fatal  to  the 
Institution  than  the  failure  of  its  Faculty  as  a  whole  to 
realize  that  the  College,  rather  than  their  own  respective 
departments,  is  what  farmers  are  looking  to  for  the 
leadership  in  things  agricultural  and  for  help  in  the 
solution  of  knotty  problems.  The  utmost  efficiency 
within  each  and  every  department  is,  of  course,  desirable 
and  essential.  Heads  of  departments  must  maintain 
their  own  prestige,*  popularize  their  work  and  make 
their  departments  serve  the  Province  to  the  utmost 
degree.  Nevertheless,  after  they  have  done  this,  and 
have  done  it  well,  the  great  majority  of  farmers,  and  it 
is  a  farmers'  institution,  will  simply  look  to  the  College 
for  help  without  much  regard  as  to  the  particular  depart- 
ment which  solves  their  problems  for  them.  This 
thought  leads  to  at  least  one  suggestion,  and  it  is  that 
every  agricultural  problem  should  be  made  a  "Station 
Problem"  or  a  riddle,  so  to  speak,  for  the  entire 
Institution  to  solve.  College  men,  students  and  ex- 
students  will  know  at  once  what  such  a  procedure  would 
involve;  it  would  mean  that  all  departments  would 
pool  their  resources,  equipment,  time,  energy,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  subordinate  their  own  aims  and  ambitions 
in  order  that  the  problem  might  be  effectively  solved 
to  the  glory  of  the  O.  A.  C.  This  co-operation  between 
departments  does  exist  to  some  extent  already,  but  it 
could  be  extended  with  great  benefit  to  the  College. 
Some  time  ago  the  Departments  of  Chemistry  and 
Animal  Husbandry  made  arrangements  to  jointly 
investigate  the  effect  of  sweet  clover  upon  cattle,  and 
to  determine  whether  it  increases  the  acidity  of  milk 
from  cows  pasturing  on  the  crop.  This  co-operative 
adventure  is  commendable  indeed,  but  could  not  the 
Department  of  Field  Husbandry  take  a  hand  in  the 
matter  and  study  the  results  from  ensiling  different 
varieties  of  sweet  clover,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  difference  between  fine  and  coarse-stem  varieties 
that  must  have  different  values  as  both  hay  and  silage. 
The  matter  of  mouldy  silage,  fermentation  and  decay 
in  the  silo  involves  the  Departments  of  Botany  and 
Bacteriology.  The  whole  question  so  vitally  affects 
dairymen  that  they  would  naturally  expect  the  Dairy 
Department  to  be  interested.  And  so  the  problem  goes 
the  rounds  of  the  Institution,  certain  phases  of  it  de- 
manding the  attention  of  different  departments  who 
must  take  a  hand  in  the  investigation  before  the  problem 
can  be  thoroughly  and  effectively  solved.  We  have 
used  sweet  clover  only  to  illustrate  what  we  mean  by 
making  a  problem  a  "station  problem."  The  principle 
involved  here  permits  of  wide  application  and  general 
adoption  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  much  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Institution.  The  departments  in- 
dividually are  doing  splendid  work.  The  preparation 
and  delivery  of  lectures  leaves  little  time  for  research 
and  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  st-aff.  Nevertheless 
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the  Institution  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  serving  farmers 
and  meeting  their  needs.  Perhaps  the  resources  and 
teaching  staff  should  be  extended,  but  the  first  and 
most  essential  requirement  is  closer  co-operation  be- 
tween the  departments  and  a  pooling  of  their  resources. 


The  Limits  of  Protection. 

The  request  of  the  New  Brunswick  potato  growers 
for  protection  against  the  incoming  of  new  potatoes 
from  the  United  States  this  spring  is  of  interest  to  all 
Canadian  farmers.  We  use  the  term  "protection" 
purposely  because  they  wish  a  high  duty  on  incoming 
product,  not  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
but  to  leave  the  home  market  so  it  will  consume  a  part, 
at  least,  of  the  million  bushels  of  last  year's  crop  still 
on  hand.  The  almost  prohibitive  tariff  imposed  on 
the  other  side  has  helped  to  dam  back  the  enormous 
quantity  of  tubers  now  held  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
It  seems  only  fair  to  growers  there,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  new  potatoes  from  the  other  side  should 
be  kept  off  our  own  market  until  more  of  our  own 
product  goes  into  consumption.  The  argument  of  the 
Maritime  growers  is  strengthened  further  by  the  fact 
that  they  help  to  protect  industries  in  Canada  that 
our  cities  may  grow  and  that  laborers  may  find  employ- 
ment. Is  it  not  fair,  then,  that  these  parties  to  the 
covenants  should  receive  consideration  in  time  of 
stress,  or,  in  other  words,  when  they  can  only  get  40 
cents  per  barrel  for  potatoes  that  have  cost  them  $2 
per  barrel  to  produce?  "What  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  sauce  for  the  gander." 

Protection  in  all  its  phases  leads  to  innumerable 
difficulties,  and  often  injustices.  It  is  certain  to  serve 
some  interests  and  oppose  others;  it  is  wrong  in  principle 
and  usually  unfair,  to  some  portion  of  the  population, 
in  its  application.  However,  the  conditions  under  which 
Canada  labors  at  present  necessitate  compromise  and 
adjustments  in  this  matter  of  tariffs,  and  viewed  in  this 
light,  in  a  country  committed  to  protection,  the  Maritime 
potato  growers  have  presented  a  strong  case  before  the 
Government  tariff  makers. 


Satisfactory  Experience  With  Sweet 
Glover. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the  different 
articles  appearing  in  recent  issues  of  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  regarding  sweet  clover.  I  might  say  that 
we  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  our  stock  from 
eating  sweet  clover  either  as  pasture  or  silage.  We 
had  nine  cows  and  from  three  to  five  horses  pasturing 
on  seven  acres.  They  had  no  other  pasture  but  could 
not  keep  the  sweet  clover  down.  The  cows  and  horses 
looked  fine,  and  the  cows  milked  well. 

In  1920  I  filled  my  10  by  40-foot  silo  three-quarters 
full  of  sweet  clover.  I  cut  it  just  when  the  first  blossoms 
began  to  appear,  part  of  the  field  being  cut  on  the  after- 
noon before  we  started  to  fill,  and  I  kept  the  mower  going 
while  filling  the  silo.  I  loaded  it  with  a  hay  loader  out 
of  the  swath  and  it  made  a  good  clean  job.  I  used  the 
half-inch  cut,  kept  the  knives  sharp,  and  had  four  men 
in  the  silo.  When  the  silage  was  taken  out  there  was  no 
mould  whatever. 

I  fed  this  from  the  middle  of  July  until  we  finished 
filling  with  corn,  and  about  the  20th  of  February  we  got 
down  to  the  sweet  clover  again.  It  took  about  a  week  to 
bring  the  cows  up  to  a  full  ration,  but  they  did  well  on  it, 
looked  well,  and  gave  just  as  much  milk  as  when  they 
were  eating  the  corn  silage,  which  was  as  good  silage  as  I 
ever  saw  in  a  silo.  We  never  heard  of  any  bad  flavor  in 
the  milk,  either  from  pasture  or  silage. 

In  1921  I  filled  the  silo  about  two-thirds  full  of  sweet 
clover,  but  it  was  not  quite  as  good  as  the  year  before. 
The  weather  was  bad  when  it  was  just  ready  to  cut 
and  we  were  delayed  a  few  days.  The  result  was  that 
the  whole  crop  was  out  in  full  bloom,  with  some  seed 
formed,  before  we  could  get  it  taken  care  of,  and  the 
silage  was  not  as  good  as  the  year  before.  It  was 
drier  and  more  woody.  The  cows  would  leave  some  of 
it  and  would  not  eat  it  as  well  in  the  early  fall  while  they 
were  pasturing.  The  year  before  they  would  eat 
a  bushel  basketful  twice  a  day  and  never  leave  a  bit  of  it. 

I  have  not  tried  it  as  hay,  but  we  are  going  to  try 
some  this  year.  When  we  filled  the  silo  in  1921  there 
was  about  four  feet  left  of  the  1920  filling,  and  we  fed 
it  all  out  this  spring.  The  bottom  two  feet  was  a  little 
acid,  but  not  enough  to  show  any  effect  on  the  cows. 

In  order  to  have  good  sweet  clover  silage  it  should 
be  cut  when  the  first  blossoms  begin  to  appear.  Cut 
and  fill  at  the  same  time,  and  have  from  three  to  five 
men  in  the  silo,  according  to  its  size.  Cut  the  sweet 
clover  fine  and  there  should  be  no  mouldy  silage.  The 
stable  should  be  well  ventilated.  Feed  all  the  silage 
that  is  thrown  down  at  each  meal.  Do  not  feed  any 
until  after  you  milk,  and  take  the  milk  from  each  cow 
out  of  the  stable  as  fast  as  it  is  drawn.  Cool  it  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  put  the  cans  in  our  tank,  and  put  each 
cow's  milk  in  the  can,  without  waiting  to  fill  the  pail 
from  another  cow  if  it  is  not  already  full.  If  these 
things  are  done  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  bad 
flavor  in  the  milk. 

I  hope  it  can  be  shown  that  the  bad  effects  you  have 
described  are  not  due  to  the  sweet  clover,  but  are  due 
to  neglect  or  carelessness  in  handling  the  silage,  or  the 
care  of  the  milk,  badly  ventilated  stables,  or  some  such 
cause.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  sweet  clover 
and  would  not  like  to  see  it  get  a  setback,  so  that  we 
would  have  to  stop  growing  it.  It  is  a  good  land  builder, 
and  a  silo  can  be  filled  more  cheaply  with  sweet  clover 
than  with  corn,  everything  considered. 

Norfolk  Co.,   Ontario.  D.  Burch. 


Many  of  the  taints  and  odors  in  milk,  arising  from 
various  kinds  of  feed,  can  be  avoided  by  proper  care 
and  handling  of  the  milk. 


Nature's  Diary. 

By  A.  Brooker  Klugh,  M.  A. 

Among  the  flowers  which  blossom  in  our  May  woods 
the  violets  are  conspicuous,  as  there  are  a  number  of 
species  and  they  are  abundant  as  to  individuals.  ■  The 
different  species  are  of  various  colors — violet,  dark 
blue,  pale  blue,  yellow  and  white — but  whatever  their 
color  the  shape  of  the  flowers  stamps  them  all  as  violets 
— members  of  the  genus  Viola.  The  flower  has  five 
petals,  two  standing  almost  straight  up,  one  spreading 
out  at  each  side,  and  one  broader  one  beneath.  This 
lower  petal  gives  the  bees  and  butterflies  a  resting- 
place  when  they  come  to  seek  the  nectar,  and  it  is  pro- 
longed backwards  into  a  spur,  which  is  of  greater  or  less 
length  depending  upon  the  species  under  consideration. 
This  spur  forms  the  nectary  of  the  flower  and  in  order 
to  reach  the  nectar  the  insect  must  thrust  its  tongue 
through  a  little  opening  guarded  by  both  stamens  and 
pistil.  The  insect  thus  becomes  laden  with  pollen  and 
carries  it  from  flower  to  flower. 

Most  of  the  violets  produce  another  kind  of  flower 
in  addition  to  the  showy  ones,  little  flowers  which  are 
borne  on  short  stalks,  which  have  no  petals  and  which 
never  open.  These  flowers  are  perforce  self-fertilized,  and 
in  many  species  they  produce  an  abundance  of  seed, 
frequently  far  more  than  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
showy  flowers. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  all  our  violets  is  the  Hooded 
Blue  Violet.  When  it  grows  in  damp  open  places  the 
flower-stalks  become  very  long  and  the  flowers  attain  a 
truly  tremendous  size  for  a  violet,' and  are  of  a  beautiful 
deep  blue.  This  species  belongs  to  the  group  in  which 
the  leaves  spring  from  the  crown  of  the  plant  and  not 
from  an  aerial  stem  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  many 
species.  This  group,  in  which  the  leaves  appear  to 
spring  from  the  root  (they  really  come  from  a  very 
short  subterranean  stem,  for  no  leaf  ever  comes  from  a 
root)  are  called  the  stemless  violets,  while  the  group  in 
which  the  leaves  are  borne  in  a  stem  above  the  ground 
are  called  the  leafy-stemmed  violets. 

There  are  several  species  of  stemless  white  violets, 


and  some  of  them  are  very  sweet-scented.  Their 
flowers  are  small,  but  when  they  are  examined  closely 
they  are  beautiful  on  account  of  the  chocolate  veining  of 
the  white  petals.  We  have  but  one  leafy-stemmed 
white  Violet,  the  Canada  Violet,  and  it  is  a  large, 
upstanding  species.  We  have  two  species  of  yellow 
violets,  both  of  which  are  leafy-stemmed. 

The  spring  migration  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  every 
day  sees  more  and  more  avian  arrivals  from  the  south, 
some  to  remain  and  breed  with  us,  others  to  flit  about 
our  groves  and  orchards  for  a  little  while  and  then 
pass  on  to  their  nesting-grounds  further  north.  Many 
of  these  migrants  come  in  waves,  and  when  we  keep  a 
close  watch  from  day  to  day  we  often  find  that  a  single 
day,  or  rather  a  single  night,  will  bring  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
species  which  we  have  not  seen  in  1922.  To  realize 
to  the  full  the  abundance  of  bird-life  at  this  season  it  is 
necessary  to  be  up  and  afield  early,  as  the  birds  are  most 
active  and  are  uttering  their  songs  with  the  greatest 
frequency  and  vim,  soon  after  dawn,  and  after  nine 
o'clock  there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  their  activity. 
The  next  most  favorable  time  of  the  day  for  bird-study 
is  from  five  to  seven  in  the  evening.  In  practically 
every  locality  there  are  certain  pieces  of  woods  or 
thickets  in  which  birds  are  more  abundant  during 
migrations  than  they  are  in  other  places  in  the  vicinity 
and  the  bird-student  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  as  many  species  of  birds  as  possible,  should  locate 
these  situations  and  visit  them  as  frequently  as  possible 
in  the  very  early  morning  or  evening. 

Small  Tubers  for  Seed. 

The  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
at  Geneva,  has  conducted  several  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  relative  value  for  seed  of  small,  whole  tubers 
and  pieces  of  the  same  average  weight  cut  from  large 
tubers  of  the  same  plant.  The  results  almost  invariably 
have  been  favorable  to  the  small  whole  tuber.  The 
principal  conclusion  drawn  by  the  experimenters  is  that 
for  seed  purposes  uncut  tubers  between  one  and  two 
ounces  in  weight  are  at  least  as  good  as,  and  probably  a 
little  better  than,  pieces  of  equal  weight  cut  from  large 
tubers  of  the  same  plant. 

In  making  this  statement  in  favor  of  small  tubers  the 
experimenters  however,  emphasize  the  importance  of 
selecting  the  seed.  Good  advice  is  prepared  by  them  in 
the  two  following  paragraphs: 

"Every  farmer  who  grows  potatoes  commercially 
and  uses  home-grown  seed  should  maintain  a  special 
seed  plat  of  sufficient  size  to  produce  the  amount  of  seed 
required  for  planting  his  entire  potato  acreage.  This 
plat  should  be  located  at  considerable  distance  from 
other  potatoes;  it  should  be  planted  with  hill-selected 
seed;  it  should  be  thoroughly  rogued  for  mosaic,  leaf- 
roll,  wilt,  and  weak  plants;  and  it  should  be  thoroughly 
sprayed.  At  digging  time,  some  of  the  best  hills,  which 
have  been  carefully  selected,  should  be  dug  separately 
and  preserved  for  planting  next  year's  seed  plat.  The 
remainder  of  the  crop  from  the  seed  plat  may  then  be 
bulked  and  used  for  planting  the  main  acreage.  When 
a  seed  plat  is  managed  in  this  way  it  is  unnecessary  to 
reject  the  small  tubers.  All  tubers  over  one  ounce  in 
weight  may  be  used  for  seed. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  advisable,  as  a  rule,  to 
plant  small  tubers  from  a  crop  which  has  not  been 
carefully  rogued,  and  the  practice  of  planting  only 
small  tubers  without  any  selection  or  change  of  seed 
invariably  leads  to  disaster.  Occasionally,  when  seed 
potatoes  are  dear,  it  may  be  profitable  to  plant,  for  a 
single  season,  whole  small  tubers,  provided  they  can  be 
obtained  from  a  field  which,  though  unrogued,  has 
given  a  satisfactory  yield  and  is  known  to  have  been 
reasonably  free  from  weak  and  degenerate  plants." 


Must  the  Hayloader  be  Scrapped  ? 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Owing  to  the  alarming  increase  in  the  destruction 
®f  farm  outbuildings  attributed  by  fire  wardens  and 
others  to  spontaneous  combustion,  due  to  the  imperfect 
curing  of  hay  and  fodder  crops,  farmers  are  now  being 
advised  to  revert  to  older  and  more  laborious  methods 
in  haying  and  harvest.  This  would  mean  the  dis- 
carding of  a  lot  of  costly  machinery,  such  as  the  hay- 
loader,  the  use  of  which  is  not  practicable  where  hay  is 
put  up  in  cocks  by  hand  to  be  again  forked  on  the 
racks.  The  change  would  also  affect  the  use  of  other 
implements  to  some  extent.  A  discussion  of  this  subject 
in  "Thz  Farmer's  Advocate"  would  be  appreciated. 
Are  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  wardens 
fully  warranted,  and  if  so,  are  there  methods  whereby 
such  implements  as  the  loader  can  be  used  to  any  extent 
with  safety,  or  are  they  to  go  to  the  scrap  heap  and  more 
hand  labor  employed?  These  questions  are  practical 
and  some  of  them  are  already  giving  farmers  grave 
concern. 

Middlesex  County,  Ont.  Enquirer. 
Note — The  question  raised  by  "Enquirer"  is  indeed 
a  vital  one.  Evidence  is  piling  up  against  badly-cured 
hay,  but  what  are  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  the 
effort  to  prevent  the  serious  loss  of  barns  and  buildings. 
A  discussion  of  this  question  before  haying  commences 
would  be  helpful.  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  will 
collect  all  information  available,  and  we  invite  helpful 
suggestions  for  publication. — Editor. 

'  Some  indications  of  the  amount  of  corn  grown  in  Essex 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  67,402  acres  of  corn 
for  husking  in  1920  yielded  an  average  of  87  bushels  per 
acre,  or  5,863,974  bushels  of  ear  corn.  We  were  in- 
formed that  in  the  Town  of  Essex  alone,  at  least  225 
cars  of  corn  have  been  shipped  out  since  the  1921  crop 
was  harvested. 
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FARMERS  throughout  Ontario  are  now  preparing 
or  thinking  of  preparing  in  the  rieighborhood  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  acres  for  corn.  Other 
kinds  of  crops  occupy  a  larger  acreage,  but  corn  is  truly 
"King  of  Fodder  Crops" — a  title  that  few  would 
challenge.  Corn  is  not  the  only  silage  crop  grown,  but 
it  is  the  best;  and  no  other  feed  can  be  thrown  to  cattle 
that  gives  the  same  satisfaction  as  does  the  well-filled 
cob  and  kernel. 

Corn  also  lends  itself  to  good  farm  husbandry  for  the 
rain  can  be  sown  long  before  corn  must  be  planted,  thus 
providing  a  longer  seeding  season  and  making  it  possible 
to  till  a  larger  acreage.    Neither  is  it  particular  whether 
it  is  planted  on  fall  or  spring-plowed  land;  its  chief 
quirement  is  a  good  seed-bed  and  a  warm  soil.  Along 
ith  other  silage  crops  corn  is  pushing  back  the  frontier 
of  successful  live-stock  husbandry,  making  it  possible 
"o  maintain  animals  through  the  long  winter  period  in 
a   more   healthy,   thrifty   condition   than   where  no 
nutritious,   succulent   roughage   is   fed.    Corn  silage 
eeds  no  champions;  it  has  established  itself  in  the 
remier  position  among  live-stock  feeds  in  both  beef 
nd  dairy  stables — it  is  truly  "King  of  Fodder  Crops." 

While  corn  for  husking  purposes  is  an  important 
op  in  Ontario,  the  production  of  corn  for  silage  is  of 
lore  universal  moment.  It  is  from  the  viewpoint  of 
'lage  that  this  article  is  written,  and  in  this  connection 
e  desire  to  mention  two  factors  that  will  tend  to  in- 
ease,  and  should  enlarge  extensively,  the  silage  corn 
reage  this  year.  One  factor  is  the  corn  borer.  Ensiling 
fested  corn  is  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  known 
f  combatting  the  borer,  and  growers  in  the  quaran- 
ned  or  infested  areas  should  take  cognizance  of  this 
t  once.  The  other  factor  to  which  we  referred  was 
e  serious  drought  which  was  visited  upon  Eastern 
tario  and  Quebec  last  season.  Through  that  period 
f  brown  meadows,  blasted  grain  fields  and  burnt-up 
stures,  corn  stood  up  well  and  yielded  a  good  crop, 
undreds  of  farmers  vowed  that  next  year  they  would 
ow  more  corn,  and  those  without  silos  promised 
emselves  that  necessary  addition  to  their  equipment. 

Selection  of  Seed  and  Varieties. 
We  do  not  need  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
lanting  good  seed.  Anyone  who  has  ever  grown  corn 
realizes  that  strong,  virile  seed  is  a  prime  requisite. 
One  can  grow  corn  from  almost  any  kind  of  seed  that 
will  germinate,  but  the  big  crops  of  ten  to  fifteen  tons 
per  acre,  or  even  eighteen  tons  as  recorded  at  the  Central 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  are  not  grown  from  weak, 
sterile  seed.  The  marks  of  good  breeding  are:  Cobs 
well  filled  and  firm;  straightness  of  row  with  no  space 
between;  well  filled  ar  tips  and  butts;  good  depth  of 
kernel  for  the  variety,  and  a  bright,  lustrous  color 
denoting  vitality  and  vigor.  The  promise  of  vigor  in 
the  young  plant  is  found  to  some  extent  in  the  size  of 
the  germ.  A  kernel  with  a  small,  germ  space  visible 
does  not  give  the  same  promise  of  sending  up  a  healthy, 
vigorous  young  shoot  as  does  the  kernel  the  side  of 
which  is  given  over  largely  to  that  whitish,  groove-like 
depression  which  conceals  the  germ.  When  one  com- 
pares kernels  from  different  cobs,  this  difference  is 
easily  apparent. 

A  great  many  growers  will  be  planting  home-grown 
seed  this  spring,  and  we  would  caution  them  to  make 
a  rigorous  selection  and  plant  nothing  but  the  very  best. 
Considering  the  fact  that  a  peck  of  corn  will  plant  an 
acre,  and  that  the  yield  can  be  influenced  so  much  by 
seed  and  cultivation,  the  farmer  is  not  acting  wisely 
when  he  plants  poor  seed  because  that  is  the  best  he 
has  on  hand.  We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  home- 
grown seed  is  not  good  seed.  Sometimes  it  is  the  very 
best.  It  has  at  all  times  the  advantage  of  being  more 
or  less  acclimatized.  However,  one  should  not  plant 
poor  seed  just  because  he 
grew  it  himself  and  has  it 
on  hand.  Seed  corn  is 
too'cheap  and  its  influence 
on  the  crop  is  too  great 
to   justify    such  action. 

The  matter  of  variety 
should  be  given  consider- 
able attention.  We  are 
convinced  that  many 
growers  in  northern 
latitudes  are  using  dents 
for  silage  purposes  when 
flints  would  give  a  more 
satisfactory  silage  crop. 
Dent  corn,  such  as  White 
Cap  Yellow  Dent,  Wis- 
consin No.  7,  Golden 
Glow,  Learning,  and 
Bailey  are  superior  varie- 
ties where  dents  can  be 
matured  satisfactorily. 
However,  in  a  rather 
short  season,  and  where 
heat  and  sunshine  are 
limited,  flints  will  do  bet- 
ter. The  silo  can  be 
carried  still  farther  north 
by  using  flint  corn  where 
dents  heretofore  have 
failed.  It  might  be  ad- 
visable to  compromise  in 
semi-northern  latitudes, 


and  mix  flints  with  the  dent.  The  dent  corn  will  give 
bulk,  while  the  flints  will  give  that  degree  of  maturity 
required  in  a  silage  crop.  Dent  corns  are  quite  satis- 
factory along  the  whole  southern  front  of  Old  Ontario. 
On  our  own  farm  we  get  splendid  results  from  Wisconsin 
No.  7,  Learning,  Golden  Glow  and  Bailey.  Golden 
Glow  is  perhaps  the  earliest,  while  the  other  three 
mentioned  give  us  a  larger  yield.  Wisconsin  No.  7  is 
a  heavy  yielder  but  not  quite  so  early  as  the  other 
three  mentioned.  Eureka,  a  variety  which  does  not 
mature  at  all  in  Ontario,  is  now  quite  extensively  grown 
for  the  bulk  it  gives.  We  have  grown  this  variety  and 
are  planting  a  small  acreage  again  this  year  to  provide 
bulk. 

Among  the  flints,  Longfellow,  Salzer's  North  Dakota 
and  Compton's  Early  are  most  desirable.  These  are 
usually  grown  for  husking  purposes,  but  they  make  good 
silage  and  should  be  used  in  colder  latitudes  to  push 
back  the  frontier  which  has  formerly  marked  the 
northern  limit  for  corn. 


The  Check-row  Planter  at  Work. 


Date  of  Planting. 
The  24th  of  May,  in  the  southern  part  of  Old  Ontario, 
is  generally  accepted  as  the  date  when  silage-corn 
growers  attempt  to  have  their  planting  done.  During 
late  years  planting  has  stretched  over  into  June  with 
fairly  satisfactory  results.  However,  if  the  land  is 
warm  and  the  season  is  moderately  well  advanced, 
corn  should  be  in  by  May  24.  In  districts  infested  by 
the  corn  borer  it  would  not  be  well  to  hasten  planting 
unduly,  as  early  planting  will  only  aid  and  abet  the 
corn  borer,  which  is  becoming  such  a  serious  menace 
over  a  large  section  of  South-western  Ontario.  Ento- 
mologists say,  in  this  regard,  "plant  all  corn  as  late  as 
allows  a  reasonable  expectation  of  getting  a  mature 
crop.  Moths  will  fly  long  distances  to  fields  of  well 
advanced  corn,  ignoring  closer  fields  till  the  corn  in 
them  is  at  least  a  foot  in  height."  As  an  example  of 
what  they  mean  by  late  planting,  entomologists  intimate 
May  28  in  Elgin  County,  in  a  season  like  1921.  They 
also  advise  planting  a  trap  crop,  consisting  of  five  or 
six  rows  of  a  quick-starting  corn  as  early  in  the  season 
as  possible.  This  draws  the  early  moths  and  confines 
the  egg  laying  to  a  small  portion  of  the  field.  These 


Bumper  Crops  of  Silage  Corn  do  not  Come  by  Chance. 


trap  crops  should  be  .cut  as  green  feed  by 
week  in  July. 

Corn  growers  will,  no  doubt,  be  concerned  regarding 
the  probability  of  the  corn  ear  worm  reappearing  this 
season.  Entomologists  do  not  expect  that  it  will. 
The  moths  migrate  from  the  South,  and  records  do  not 
show  that  serious  infestations  have  occurred  two  years 
in  succession. 

Soil  Preparation. 

While  corn  does  well  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  it 
is  particularly  adapted  to  alluvial  or  drift  deposits 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  sunshine  and  reasonable 
rainfall.  It  is  important  that  a  good  seed-bed  be 
prepared.  On  the  heavy  clay  the  soil  must  be  handled 
judiciously,  whether  the  plowing  is  done  in  the  spring 
or  fall.  It  should  be  brought  into  good  tilth  and  left 
to  warm  up  before  planting.  Very  often  the  men  who 
give  the  extra  cultivation,  thereby  delaying  planting 
for  possibly  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  some  of  their 
neighbors,  secure  a  superior  crop,  largely  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  warmth  at  the  time  to 
cause  rapid  germination  and  growth.  Corn  is  a  hot- 
weather  plant,  and  if  planted  while  the  soil  and  air 
are  still  cold,  germination  is  slow  and  the  plants  are 
more  or  less  stunted. 

It  is  customary  to  plow  sod  for  corn.  One  reason 
is  that  corn  can  use  sod  to  better  advantage  than  can 
some  other  crops.  The  organic  matter  obtained  by 
the  decaying  of  grass  or  clover  stubble  and  roots  has  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  soil  which  is  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  corn  plant.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  spring  versus  fall  plowing  for  the  corn 
crop.  The  advocates  of  spring  plowing  claim  that 
the  plowing  under  of  the  barnyard  manure  and  grass, 
a  couple  of  weeks  previous  to  planting,  is  preferable, 
as  the  decaying  of  this  organic  matter  adds  increased 
heat  to  the  soil,  which  hastens  germination.  Their 
arguments  are  logical,  but  those  who  champion  the  fall 
plowing  claim  that  the  action  of  the  frost  on  the  sou 
makes  up  for  any  advantage  gained  by  the  extra  heat. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  both  spring  and  fall 
plowing  give  good  results  on  nearly  every  type  of  soil. 
Possibly  the  fall  plowing  shows  to  a  little  better  ad- 
vantage than  spring  plowing  on  heavy  clay  soil.  Where 
there  is  time  in  the  fall,  many  consider  it  wise  to  plow, 
as  they  are  that  much  ahead  the  following  spring. 
With  spring  plowing  it  is  important  that  a  skimmer  be 
used  and  the  grass  completely  buried.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  loose.ground  turned  up  by  fall  plowing  will  absorb 
more  water  from  the  winter  and  spring  rains  and  snow 
than  the  unplowed  land. 

When  plowing  in  the  spring,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
follow  the  plow  closely  with  the  roller  and  harrows. 
This  spring  we  noticed  several  plowing  sod  for  corn 
quite  early,  but  no  further  work  was  done  on  it  for 
two  weeks  or  more.  If  frequent  rains  occur  no  doubt 
this  can  be  worked  down  satisfactorily,  but  should 
the  weather  remain  dry  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of 
labor  to  pulverize  the  soil  and  make  a  suitable  seed-bed. 
By  working  the  soil  as  one  goes  along  time  is  really 
gained  in  the  end. 

Fertilization. 
On  the  average  farm,  barnyard  manure  is  depended 
upon  to  supply  the  needed  fertility.  Whether  this  is 
plowed  under  or  spread  on  the  plowing  and  worked 
in,  a  comparatively  light  dressing  shows  results.  Ten 
or  twelve  loads  to  the  acre  is  a  fair  application  for  soil 
that  is  in  good  heart.  Of  course,  a  larger  quantity 
than  this  is  often  applied.  By  the  use  of  the  disk  or 
cultivator  the  manure  can  be  pretty  well  incorporated 
with  the  soil  before  the  time  of  planting.    Many  have 

found  that  commercial 
fertilizers  give  good  re- 
sults with  corn.  The  ap- 
plication of  phosphates 
seems  to  hasten  maturity 
and  tends  to  fill  out  the 
kernels.  A  corn-planter 
with  a  fertilizer  attach- 
ment places  the  fertilizer 
where  it  will  do  the  most 
good  to  the  young  corn 
plants.  It  is  when  the 
plant  is  starting  that  it 
needs  stimulating  the 
most.  The  grain  drill 
with  the  fertilizer  attach- 
ment 1  is  also  used  for 
sowing  the  corn  and  fer- 
tilizer together.  A  ferti- 
lizer with  a  percentage  of 
about  3-9-10  has  been 
used  to  advantage,  or  a 
person  can  increase  the 
acid  phosphate  and  lessen 
the  potash.  After  the 
crop  starts  it  is  some- 
times noticed  that  there 
are  patches  in  the  field 
that  are  not  doing  as  well 
as  the  crop  generally. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to 
lack  of  fertility  in  those 
Continued  on  page  684. 
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THE  HORSE. 


Leg  Troubles  in  Horses. 

Probably  the  most  common  form  of  leg  troubles 
in  horses  is  a  condition  technically  known  as  erythemia, 
an  inflammation  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin,  character- 
ized in  the  early  stages  by  local  tenderness,  heat,  swelling 
and  irritation.  In  horses  with  white  legs  a  redness 
will  also  be  noticeable,  but  in  dark  skinned  ones  this  is 
not  noticeable.  The  terms  used  to  express  the  disease 
differs  according  to  the  parts  involved.  When  the 
trouble  appears  between  the  heels  and  the  fetlock  pad 
it  is  called  scratches  or  cracked  heels;  when  it  extends 
higher,  sometimes  involving  the  greater  part  of  the  leg 
up  to  the  body,  it  is  called  mud  fever;  when  the  front 
of  the  hock  is  the  seat  it  is  called  sallanders,  and  when 
it  effects  the  back  of  the  knee  it  is  known  as  mallanders. 

Causes. — Some  horses,  notably  those  whose  bone 
may  be  called  beefy  or  round,  -are  particularly  predis- 
posed to  the  trouble,  and  require  careful  attention  in 
order  to  prevent  an  attack.  High  feeding  with  little 
exercise  also  predisposes,  and  in  some  cases  it  appears 
without  apparent  cause,  doubtless  due  to  some  un- 
explained alteration  in  the  blood.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  good  care  will  prevent  it,  as  it  is  usually 
caused  by  inattention  to  cleanliness,  allowing  horses 
to  stand  in  damp  surroundings,  when  the  heels  fre- 
quently become  wet  or  damp  with  liquid  or  semi-liquid 
manure.  Cold  and  heat,  wetness  and  dryness  operating 
alternately  upon  the  skin;  friction,  dirt,  pressure, 
debilitating  diseases,  plethora  or  poverty  are  all  contribut- 
ing causes.  A  quite  fertile  cause  is  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently washing  the  legs  and  neglecting  to  rub  them  until 
dry,  especially  in  cold  or  raw  weather.  During  late 
winter  or  early  spring,  when  it  thaws  during  the  day  and 
freezes  towards  evening,  horses,  especially  those  with 
considerable  long  hair  on  their  legs,  frequently 
come  into  the  stable  with  water  and  slush  frozen  to 
the  hair,  and  when  the  roads  are  muddy,  even  though 
there  may  be  no  frost,  an  accumulation  of  mud  will  be 
present.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  too  common  practice 
for  the  teamster  (through  mistaken  kindness)  to  wash 
the  frozen  matter  or  mud  off  with  warm  water,  and  then 
stand  the  horse  in  his  stall  and  allow  the  legs  to  dry  by 
their  natural  heat.  The  hot  water  opens  the  pores  of 
the  skin  and  a  free  secretion  is  encouraged,  which, 
however,  is  suddenly  checked  by  cold  air  and  possibly 
drafts,  the  vessels  of  the  skin  thus  become  congested, 
and  frequently  inflamed,  and,  if  this  practice  be  fre- 
quently repeated  cracked  heels  is  the  usual  result. 
Washing  with  cold  water  is  less  dangerous,  as  the 
reaction  is  not  so  great,  but  the  legs  should  not  be 
washed  at  all  unless  the  teamster  will  remain  and  rub 
them  with  wisps  of  straw  or  cloths  until  thoroughly  dry, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  reaction.  As  this  entails  con- 
siderable time  and  labor,  it  is  seldom  done.  The  safer 
plan  is  to  allow  the  horse  to  stand  until  the  mud  has 
dried,  and  then  brush  the  legs  clean. 

A  fertile  cause  of  that  form  of  the  disease  called  "mud 
fever,"  a  form  that  is  very  hard  to  treat,  is  the  practice 
of  clipping  horses'  legs  during  cold  weather.  Suddenly 
depriving  the  animal  of  this  natural  protection  in  cold 
weather  appears  to  cause  a  congestion  of  the  vessels, 
which  is  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  same  and 
surrounding  tissues,  hence  the  disease.  Horses  that 
are  to  be  clipped  should  be  clipped  before  the  weather 
becomes  cold  in  the  fall,  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
November,  or  in  the  spring  not  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  April.  Spring  clipping,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is 
the  best,  as  the  animal  then  does  not  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a  long  coat  of  hair,  and  as  he  perspires  more 
freely  without  it,  he  will  do  more  satisfactory  work  on 
less  feed  than  his  mate  that  has  not  been  clipped. 
Then  again,  as  before  stated,  some  horses  are  so  pre- 
disposed to  the  disease  under  discussion,  that  high 
feeding  and  want  of  exercise  will  quickly  cause  its 
appearance.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  if  we 
recognize  the  causes  mentioned  as  those  that  cause  the 
trouble,  we  can  observe  measures  that  tend  to  prevent 
it. 

Symptoms. — The  first  noticeable  symptoms  are 
swelling,  heat  and  tenderness  to  the  touch,  probably 
accompanied  by  slight  lameness,  which,  with  the 
swelling,  generally  disappear  on  exercise,  only  to  re- 
appear when  he  is  at  rest.  After  a  time  the  skin  breaks 
and  the  lameness  and  soreness  increase,  and  the  swelling 
may  become  more  pronounced.  There  will  be  more 
or  less  discharge  from  the  cracks  or  sores,  and  if  intelligent 
treatment  be  not  given  the  discharge  becomes  fetid, 
over-abundant  granulations  (proud  flesh)  appears,  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  limb  becomes  worse. 

Treatment. — If  the  patient  be  not  a  pregnant  mare 
it  is  good  practice  to  administer  a  purgative  of  6  to  10 
drams  aloes  and  2  drams  ginger.  This  tends  to  relieve 
general  plethora  and  stimulate  circulation.  Follow  up 
with  diuretics  and  alteratives  as  2  drams  nitrate  of 
potassium  and  an  ounce  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning.  The  feed  should  be  light,  such  as 
bran,  a  few  roots  and  hay.  Very  little  grain  should 
be  given  unless  it  is  necessary  to  work  the  horse.  Local 
treatment  consists,  if  given  in  the  early  stages,  in  the 
application  of  a  cooling,  anticeptic  lotion,  as  1  oz.  each 
of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc  to  a  quart  of 
water,  applied  freely  three  times  daily.  If  cracks  or 
erruptions  appear,  and  the  weather  be  mild,  the  lotion 
should  still  be  used,  but  if  the  weather  be  cold  better 
results  are  usually  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  oxide 
of  zinc  ointment  or  carbolized  oil,  as  1  part  carbolic 
acid  to  30  parts  raw  linseed  or  sweet  oil,  as  the  lotion 
is  too  astringent  and  drying.  Ointments  should  not  be 
used  in  hot  and  dusty  weather  unless  the  patient  is 


left  in  the  stable  or  on  grass,  as  dust,  etc.,  will  adhere  to 
the  ointment  and  aggravate  the  condition.  If  proud 
flesh  and  a  fetid  discharge  be  present,  the  parts  should 
be  dressed  once  daily  with  a  caustic,  as  butter  of  anti- 
mony applied  with  a  feather,  and  the  parts  poulticed 
with  Iinssed  meal  and  a  little  powdered  charcoal  mixed 
with  warm  water.  A  fresh  poultice  should  be  applied 
3  times  daily  until  the  proud  flesh  and  odor  have  dis- 

—  "n  be 


3  times  daily  until  the  proud  flesh  and  odor  have  di 
appeared,  when  the  lotion  or  ointment  should  again  I 
used.  Whip. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Never  tie  the  fleece  with  binder  twine. 


If  the  main  market  demands  prime  bacon,  then  it  is 
prime  bacon  the  producers  should  endeavor  to  supply. 


It  is  a  good  plan  to  castrate  and  dock  the  lambs 
early  in  the  morning.  They  can  then  be  looked  after 
during  the  day. 


Better  to  veal  the  poor  type  calves  than  to  raise 
them  into  poor  quality  steers  or  heifers.  Good  veal 
can  be  made  out  of  common  calves. 


If  you  have  live  stock  to  sell  let  the  breeders  know 
about  it.  Failure  to  advertise  has  prevented  many 
breeders  from  finding  the  best  market. 


A  breeding  animals  value  is  best  judged  by  the 
quality  of  stock  it  leaves.  There  is  less  risk  in  buying 
a  three  or  four-year-old  herd  sire  than  a  calf. 

Don't  forget  to  make  a  creep  for  the  young  pigs 
and  lambs  if  you  want  them  to  make  the  best  gains. 
They  need  more  feed  than  they  get  from  their  dams. 


Watch  the  stock  closely  the  first  few  days  it  is  on 
pasture.  Change  of  feed  may  interfere  with  digestion 
but  treatment  applied  in  time  will  aid  speedy  recovery. 


A  paddock  or  two  near  the  barn  comes  in  handy 
for  either  calves  or  hogs.  Sown  to  oats  and  sweet  clover 
there  will  be  pasture  from  early  in  July  on  through  the 
season. 


Enjoying  a  Summer  Holiday. 

The  price  of  stockers  should  look  attractive  to  men 
who  run  a  bunch  on  grass.  The  chances  for  making  a 
satisfactory  spread  are  much  more  favorable  than  a 
couple  of  years  ago. 


Calves  and  hogs  in  paddocks  require  some  shade. 
A  colony  house  about  six  by  eight  feet  is  useful  for  this 
purpose  and  can  be  drawn  to  the  corner  of  the  yard  to 
shelter  the  brood  sows  during  the  winter. 


Shear  the  sheep  on  a  clean  floor  or  on  clean  grass. 
Remove  all  dirty  or  clotted  locks;  spread  the  fleece  out 
with  clipped  surface  down,  then  fold  in  the  sides,  roll  from 
britch  to  shoulder  and  then  tie  each  way  with  one  strand 
of  paper  twine. 

It  has  frequently  been  proven  that  it  is  detrimental  to 
live  stock,  to  keep  them  on  one  feed  continuously.  A 
variety  is  much  to  be  prefered.  The  same  applies  to 
pasture.  The  animals  will  do  better  if  they  get  change 
of  pasture  during  the  season. 

Many  pig  raisers  have  had  quite  heavy  losses  in 
their  March  and  April  litters.  In  some  cases  it  was  due 
to  pigs  chilling.  Of  course  they  may  have  been  weaker 
than  usual  at  birth.  Some  fed  their  breeding  stock  too 
heavily  on  corn  for  best  results. 

The  cost  of  production  is  an  item  deserving  more 
consideration  by  the  farmer.  Keeping  the  shoats  on 
clover  as  a  supplement  to  the  grain  ration  may  aid  in 
producing  pork  at  the  minimum  cost.  The  clover  and 
the  exercise  are  good  for  the  hogs  anyway. 

Buckland  Hall's  Shorthorns  of  Virginia  made  an 
average  of  $733  on  bulls  and  $500  on  females.  The  top 
of  the  sale  was  $2,000  for  the  show  heifer  Brookside 
Agusta.  W.  C.  Rosenberger  &  Sons  Shorthorn  Sale 
made  an  average  of  $545  on  30  head.  This  doesn't 
indicate  that  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the  market. 


The  Wool  Harvest. 

Many  shepherds  make  a  practice  of  shearing  the 
flock  early  in  the  season,  especially  when  they  nave 
warm  quarters  for  the  flock  should  the  weather  turn 
cold.  However,  where  warm  quarters  are  not  avall~ 
able  it  is  not  customary  to  remove  the  wool  until  about 
the  middle  of  May  or  sometimes  later.  Some  leave 
the  sheep  to  suffer  under  a  heavy  fleece  until  well  on  in 
June.  This  is  a  very  poor  practice,  as  there  will  be  a 
considerable  loss  of  wool,  and  if  the  weather  sets  in  hot 
the  last  of  May  the  sheep  suffer.  With  ewes  heavy  in 
lamb  a  person  must  be  careful,  and  shearing  should  be 
done  either  sometime  before  the  lambing  season  or  else 
leave  it  until  after  the  ewes  have  lambed.  The  one- 
time practice  of  washing  the  wool  on  the  sheep  s  body 
is  not  nearly  so  common  now.  While  the  washing  docs 
remove  a  considerable  amount  of  dirt,  it  also  removes 
some  of  the  oil.  If  a  person  waits  until  the  water  in 
the  river  or  creek  is  warm  enough  for  sheep  washing, 
it  puts  the  shearing  rather  late.  A  better  practice  is  to  so 
handle  the  sheep  during  the  winter  that  there  will  be 
very  little  dirt  in  the  wool.  It  is  not  necessary  tor  a 
fleece  to  be  filled  with  burrs,  chaff,  pieces  of  straw,  etc. 
The  quality  of  the  wool  is  also  influenced  to  quite  a  large 
extent  by  the  care  of  the  sheep  during  the  winter. 

There  is  quite  a  knack  in  shearing  sheep.  Some  go 
about  it  in  a  way  that  is  easy  on  themselves  and  easy  on 
the  sheep,  while  others  are  very  awkward.  The  expert 
will  remove  the  fleece  very  evenly,  but  the  man  who  takes 
little  pride  in  his  work  leaves  the  wool  in  ridges,  nicks 
the  body,  and  lets  the  fleece  which  he  is  removing  be- 
come badly  torn  by  the  struggling  sheep.  The  hand 
shears  are  being  displaced  by  the  shearing  machine. 
In  some  districts  where  quite  a  large  number  of  sheep 
are  kept  the  flock  owners  co-operate  in  purchasing  a 
machine  and  in  operating  it.  The  community  dipping 
and  shearing  plant  is  a  big  step  in  advance  for  sheep 
owners,  and  will  enable  small  flock  owners  to  adopt  the 
modern  practices  at  comparatively  light  expense. 

A  clean  platform,  or  a  clean,  grassy  place  under  a 
tree,  should  be  selected  as  a  shearing  place.  After  catch- 
ing the  sheep  the  straw  and  dirt  adhering  to  the  Heece 
should  be  removed  and  the  tags  and  dung  locks  should 
also  be  separated  from  the  fleece.  If  these  are  left  on 
it  spoils  the  appearance  and  lessens  the  value  ol .  the 
entire  fleece.  There  is  a  right  and  wrong  way  of  folding 
once  it  has  been  removed.  Spread  it  on  the  floor, 
flesh  side  down,  fold  the  sides  in,  then  roll  from  the  neck 
end  and  firmly  tie  both  ways  with  paper  twine.  No 
one  should  use  binder  twine  for  tying  up  the  woo  , 
as  the  fibre  gets  into  the  wool  and  cannot  be  separated. 
The  objection  is  that  the  twine  fibre  will  not  absorb  dye* 
along  with  the  wool  fibre.  If  the  wool  is  not  marketed 
immediately,  it  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  place  and  kept 
clean. 

Of  late  years  co-operative  grading  and  marketing  of 
wool  has  spread  rapidly  from  coast  to  coast.  Each  year 
sees  a  larger  quantity  being  sold  on  a  graded  basis.  Grad- 
ing the  wool  closely  and  putting  up  an  exceptionally  high 
grade  has  resulted  in  the  Canadian  mills  purchasing  a 
large  portion  of  the  Canadian  clip.  Formerly  they  were 
loath  to  touch  Canadian  wool,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  liable  to  get  all  grades  in  one  shipment.  Many  of 
the  mills  are  equipped  to  handle  only  one  or  two  grades, 
and  when  they  purchase  a  particular  grade  they  want  the 
entire  shipment  to  be  up  to  the  sample.  The  co- 
operative selling  of  the  graded  wool  has  built  up  a 
market  which  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  Canadian  sheep 


Dip  the  Flock  to  Destroy  Parasites. 

The  last  few  years  has  seen  a  great  advancement  in 
the  care  of  the  flock,  especially  from  the  standpoint 
of  dipping  to  destroy  ticks,  one  of  the  most  common 
pests  of  the  sheep  fold.  If  left  unmolested  the  sheep 
tick  causes  considerable  loss  to  the  flock  owner  by 
sapping  the  vitality,  thus  interfering  with  the  thrift 
of  the  animals.  Where  there  are  sheep  there  are  likely 
to  be  sheep  ticks,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  allowing 
this  parasite  to  feed  upon  the  flock.  For  a  small  invest- 
ment a  dipping  outfit  can  be  erected,  and  after  shearing, 
the  sheep  and  lambs  may  be  immersed  in  some  sheep 
dip  and  thus  relieved  of  the  pest.  Lice  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  sheep  but  they  are  not  so  common  as  the 
tick.  There  is  no  reason  for  an  indirect  loss  each  year 
from  unthrifty  sheep  and  poor  quality  wool,  when  the 
sheep  dips  can  be  used  with  such  beneficial  results. 
The  equipment  can  be  bought  or  made,  and  the  material 
can  be  purchased  in  practically  every  town. 

Portable  dipping  vats  may  be  purchased,  but  it  is  not 
a  difficult  task  to  construct  a  tank  and  drip  platform. 
Where  only  a  few  sheep  are  kept  the  dipping  may  be 
done  in  a  large  tub  or  trough.  Two  men  can  pick- 
up the  animal  and  place  it  on  its  back  in  the  material, 
care  being  taken  that  it  does  not  get  in  the  eyes  and 
nose.  The  animal  should  be  left  in  the  dip  long  enough 
for  the  material  to  penetrate  the  wool  and  reach  the 
skin.  Some  have  a  metal  dipping  tank,  while  others 
build  one  of  wood  or  concrete.  A  tank  3yi  or  4  feet 
deep,  2  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  top,  12  inches  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  possibly  5  or  6  feet  long,  would  be 
satisfactory.  A  chute  would  have  to  be  built  at  one  end, 
with  slats  nailed  across  to  give  the  sheep  a  footing  in 
getting  out  of  the  tank.  In  order  to  conserve  the 
material  a  platform  built  of  tongue-and-grooved  lumber 
should  be  erected  at  the  end  of  the  tank  and  the  sheep- 
left  on  it  until  the  material  is  pretty  well  drained  out 
of  the  wool. 

As  a  rule,  the  flock  should  be  dipped  twice  each 
year — once  in  the  spring,  soon  after  shearing,  and  again 
in  the  fall  before  the  flock  is  put  into  winter  quarters. 
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(  are  must  be  taken  when  dipping  that  the  material  is 
at  a  temperature  of  around  105  degrees.  If  it  is  quite 
warm  to  start  with  the  temperature  may  be  kept  up  by 
adding  hot  material,  or  using  red-hot  irons.  On  the 
ranches  where  the  equipment  is  on  a  sufficient  scale  to 
handle  several  thousand  sheep  in  a  day,  the  proper 
temperature  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  steam  coil. 
In  some  counties  permanent  community  dipping  tanks 
are  being  erected  this  spring.  The  sheep  owners  in  the 
vicinity  will  bring  their  flocks  to  the  central  place  to 
be  dipped,  and  the  expense  will  be  shared  on  a  pro 
rata  basis.  By  having  these  community  plants  many 
Pocks  will  be  dipped  which  otherwise  wouldn't  be,  and 
the  owners  will  profit  thereby. 

It  must  be  realized  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
the  best  returns  from  the  flock  if  the  sheep  are  suffering 
from  disease  or  infested  with  vermin.  The  lamb  that 
is  bothered  with  ticks  or  lice  does  not  grow  as  it  should, 
and  the  ewes  appear  unthrifty.  These  detrimental 
effects  can  be  avoided.  Careful  dipping  will  stop  one 
leak  in  the  sheep  business.  The  flock  should  be  dipped 
in  the  spring  at  least,  and  possibly  in  the  fall  as  well. 

Before  the  flock  is  turned  on  summer  pasture  the 
lambs  should  be  docked,  and  the  ram  lambs  not  kept  for 
breeding  purposes  castrated.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  wether  lamb  will  do  better  than  the  entire 
lamb,  and  it  can  be  held  if  necessary  for  more  favorable 
markets  during  the  winter  rather  than  selling  when  the 
general  rush  of  lambs  is  on  in  the  spring. 


Mineral  Supplements  for  the  Live 
Stock  Ration. 

By  Dr.  George  H.  Conn. 
It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  many  of  our 
most  common  used  feeds  are  low  in  mineral  matter, 
or  ash,  and  it  has  been  observed  in  many  sections,  where 
the  soils  have  been  exhausted  of  their  mineral  elements 
by  continuous  cropping,  that  animals  feeding  on  the 
crops  from  such  soils  often  suffered  a  faulty  nutrition 
of  their  skeleton  and  were  likely  to  develop  malformations 
of  their  limbs  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  however, 
the  expense  of  making  experiments,  or  tests,  has  limited 
the  amount  of  experimental  work  that  has  been  done  to 
prove  the  knowledge  that  observation  has  given  us. 
There  are  a  few  experimenters,  however,  at  this  time  that 
are  already  carrying  on  experiments,  or  tests,  along  the 
line  of  mineral  nutrition  and  the  more  progressive 
breeders  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  are  now 
making  use  of  mineral  supplements  in  their  live  stock 
rations  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

In  times  past  the  balanced  ration  was  thought  to  con- 
tain sufficient  mineral  elements  to  care  for  the  needs  of 
the  animals  when  supplied  in  sufficient  amount.  The 
latest  findings,  however,  indicate  that  this  is  not  a 
fact,  but  that  many  of  our  rations,  if  not  all  of  them, 
can  be  profitably  supplemented  with  mineral  mixtures. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  rations  that  are  fed  to  young 
animals  and  animals  that  are  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 
Minerals  Must  be  Supplied. 
There  can  be  little  room  for  doubting  but  that  some 
rations  more  nearly  supply  the  animal's  mineral  require- 
ments than  do  other  rations.  Livestock  that  receive 
only  corn  as  a  grain  ration  or  other  small  grains  would 
not  be  receiving  a  sufficient  supply  of  mineral  matter, 
but  if  to  this  corn  or  grain  ration,  some  high  protein 
supplement  were  added,  the  mineral  deficiency  would 
partly  be  taken  care  of.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
high  protein  feeds  are  usually  rich  in  mineral  matter 
while  feeds  that  are  rich  in  carbohydrates  are  very  low  in 
mineral  matter.  The  high  protein  feeds  that  supply 
mineral  matter  in  the  larger  quantities  are  the  legume 
hays  such  as  clover  and  alfalfa  and  the  protein  supple- 
ments such  as  cottonseed  oil  meal  and  linseed  oil  meal. 

The  following  mineral  elements  are  needed  for  the 
maintainence  of  life  and  growth  of  normal  animals — 
carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  calcium,  phosphorus, 
potassium,  sulphur,  sodium,  chlorine,  magnesium,  iron, 
iodin,  flourine,  silicon,  manganese,  and  aluminum.  The 
first  four,  nitrogen,  oxgyen,  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  so 
abundant  in  the  common  feedstuffs  as  well  as  in  the 
water  and  air  that  we  need  not  worry  about  having 
sufficiently  large  amounts  of  them  in  the  balanced  ration 
and  in  the  water  that  is  supplied  the  animals,  as  well  as 


the  air  they  breathe.  The  last  four  elements,  viz.  flourine, 
silicon,  manganese  and  aluminum  are  found  in  very 
small  amounts  in  the  animal's  body  and  there  is  some 
question  as  to  just  how  important  they  really  are,  how- 
ever, investigations  to  date  indicate  that  they  may  be  of 
considerable  importance  and  for  that  reason  should 
not  be  entirely  disregarded.  The  other  elements 
are  known  and  spoken  of  as  salts  and  are  found  in  the 
amounts  ranging  in  order  given  in  the  animal's  body. 
Up  to  this  time  calcium  and  phosphorous  have  received 
the  most  study  but  considerable  thought  has  also  been 
given  to  sodium,  chlorine  and  iodin.  It  has  been  pretty 
definitely  established  that  the  lack  of  iodin  in  the  feed 
or  in  the  breeding  female's  body  will  frequently  produce 
a  condition  known  as  goiter  or  big  neck  in  the  resulting 
offspring.  Actual  results  with  breeding  females  have 
proven,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  condition  can  be 
prevented  by  the  administration  of  iodine  to  the  animal 
during  the  pregnancy  period. 

Modern  methods  of  forcing  cows  for  high  production 
have  doubtless  changed  the  needs  of  the  animal,  especial- 
ly as  regards  to  mineral  matter.  It  is  also  pretty 
definitely  understood  and  agreed  that  many  of  the  more 
serious  breeding  diseases  that  have  been  rapidly  spreading 
of  late  years  can  be  attributed  to  a  deficiency  in  the 
rations.  Such  conditions  as  abortion,  sterility  and  shy 
breeding  as  well  as  many  other  conditions  are  now 
generally  looked  upon  as  being  deficiency  diseases. 
Present  indications  are  that  nutrition  will  enable  our 
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scientists  and  practical  breeders  to  eliminate  many  of  the 
serious  breeding  conditions  that  are  affecting  our  herds 
at  this  time. 

Cows  Need  Extra  Minerals. 

The  possibilities  with  dairy  cattle  or  with  milk  cows 
in  the  field  of  mineral  nutrition  is  a  broad  one  and  may 
be  one  of  the  most  important  fields  opened  for  study 
in  the  life  of  animal  husbandry.  Dairy  cattle  particular- 
ly have  been  developed  to  the  extent  that  they  are  now 
called  upon  to  perform  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
work,  inasmuch  as  they  produce  large  quantities  of 
milk,  reproduce  their  kind  and  maintain  their  body 
functions.  Many  cows,  after  being  milked  heavily  for  a 
while,  often  fail  to  breed.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
cows  that  are  forced  for  heavy  yields  and  which  make 
great  records.  Dairy  literature  is  filled  with  lists  of 
cows  having  great  records  that  are  ruined  as  breeders 
and  many  of  them  never  produce  living  calves  after 
making  such  large  records;  particularly  in  this  true  if  the 
animals  are  not  bred  directly  after  they  have  begun  mak- 
ing the  record.  This  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the 
animal  has  disturbed  her  mineral  balance  to  such  an 
extent  that  her  breeding  ability  is  temporarily  deranged. 

Animals  that  are  forced  for  show  purposes  for  some 
time  are  often  found  to  be  sterile  or  non-breeders. 
This  condition  is  no  doubt  brought  about  by  just  such 
conditions  as  are  mentioned  above  and  that  is  the  un- 
balancing of  the  minerals  contained  in  the  animal's  body. 


It  seems  that  in  the  light  of  information  we  already 
have,  some  method  may  be  discovered  in  the  future  to 
enable  us  to  overcome  many  of  such  conditions  through 
the  intelligent  use  of  mineral  mixtures  as  a  supplement 
to  the  rations  that  we  are  now  using,  or  that  we  will 
use  in  the  future,  for  these  various  classes  of  animals. 

Cattle  feeders  and  feeders  of  dairy  cows  have  been  able 
to  prevent  more  of  these  troubles  than  have  swine  men 
generally,  for  they  use  a  class  of  feeds  under  average 
conditions  that  are  fich  in  minerals.  Such  feeds  as 
alfalfa  and  clover  hay,  wheat  bran  and  oats  are  rich 
in  minerals  and  are  commonly  used  in  feeding  such 
animals.  From  present  indications  the  balanced  ration 
that  we  have  heard  so  much  about  and  which  has  been 
balanced  on  the  theory  that  proteins,  carbohydrates 
and  fats  were  all  that  was  needed  if  they  were  fed  in  the 
proper  amounts,  bids  fair  to  be  replaced  or  at  least  to 
be  improved  by  having  added  it  to  the  mineral  balance 
which  also  appears  to  be  highly  important  in  practical 
and  successful  feeding  for  breeding  and  growing  animals. 

Nutrition  Value  of  Minerals. 
All  of  the  mineral  work  that  has  been  done  with 
live  stock  up  until  a  year  ago  has  been  done  with  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  behavior  of  certain  minerals 
in  the  body  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  given 
off  from  the  body,  as  well  as  the  relation  that  they  had 
to  other  mineral  elements  either  present  in,  or  taken  into 
the  animal's  body  with  certain  feeds  of  which  they  were 
usually  a  part.  A  detailed  study  was  made  with  cattle 
and  swine  to  determine  just  how  much  of  a  certain 
mineral  would  be  retained  in  the  body,  when  a  certain 
amount  was  given,  or  what  amounts  of  other  minerals 
were  given  off  when  certain  other  minerals  were  taken 
into  the  body  in  certain  amounts,  etc.  Up  until  this 
time  no  one  was  making  any  effort  to  find  out  what 
effect,  if  any,  the  mineral  supplements  or  the  mineral 
elements  were  having  upon  the  animal,  or  its  breeding 
ability. 


Utilizing  Straw  in  the  Ration. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  1922  feeding  season  will  soon  be  over,  that  is, 
for  the  spring  months,  and  perhaps  not  for  many  years 
did  farmers  start  in  with  as  little  hay  and  straw  as  they 
did  last  fail.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  silo  and  a  bumper 
crop  of  corn,  things  would  have  been  in  bad  shape. 
As  it  was,  there  was  a  great  sacrifice  of  young  cattle 
and  all  kinds  of  stock.  People  sold  live  stock  at  star- 
vation prices  rather  than  buy  hay  and  straw  for  the 
price  asked  for  it.  In  many  cases  people  do  not  try 
to  save  straw  from  one  year  to  the  other,  and  if  a  failure 
comes  the  next  year  they  have  to  dispose  of  their  stock 
for  the  want  of  fore  thought  in  not  saving  any  surplus 
of  their  last  year's  straw.  I  heard  a  man  making  the 
remark  that  if  he  had  not  tried  to  see  how  much  straw 
he  could  fork  out  into  the  yard  during  the  winter  of 
plenty  he  could  have  tided  over  his  stock  the  following 
winter.  This  sort  of  thing  is  all  too  common.  For 
myself  I  never  wasted  good  straw,  as  there  is  always 
a  year  when  any  leftover  comes  in  useful.  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  rest  of  my  fellow  farmers  how  I  fed  old 
straw  to  good  advantage  last  winter.  Straw  and  hay 
were  scarce  and  dear  last  fall,  and  many  cows  and  steers 
were  sent  to  the  market  in  a  poor  shape,  and  for  months 
the  market  was  glutted  with  such  stuff.  Now,  some  of 
this  could  have  been  prevented  by  practicing  economy 
in  a  year  when  the  barn  is  full  of  fodder.  I  happened 
to  be  lucky  in  having  a  lot  of  old  straw,  and  had  52 
head  of  cattle  in  all  to  winter.  Having  two  silos  filled 
with  good  silage  we  cut  all  the  straw  and  mixed  it  with 
the  silage  and  sprayed  molasses  on  top  and  then 
mixed  it  all  up  together.  In  this  manner  all  the  straw 
was  consumed,  and  we  were  able  to  bring  all  our  young 
cattle  through  in  good  healthy  condition.  I  think  the 
past  winter  should  be  a  lesson  to  many  to  use  economy 
when  they  have  what  they  think  is  too  much  straw  in 
their  barn.  We  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  silage 
and  straw  mixture  along  with  the  molasses  that  we 
intend  continuing  the  same  practice  next  winter;  we  also 
sprinkled  on  some  salt  when  we  were  mixing  and  left 
it  stand  twelve  hours  before  feeding. 

Lanark  Co.,  Ont.  J.  E.  M. 
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Building  for  a  Bumper  Crop  of  Corn. 

Continued  from  page  681. 
patches.  A  very  successful  corn  grower,  who  has 
carried  off  prizes  in  the  Field  Crop  Competition,  makes 
a  practice  of  applying  nitrate  of  soda  to  these  backward 
spots,  with  the  result  that  by  the  time  the  crop  is  coming 
into  tassel  it  is  particularly  even  and  uniform  through- 
out. A  few  dollars  spent  this  way  may  materially 
increase  the  yield. 

Seeding. 

The  bulk  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  corn  in  Canada 
is  for  silage  purposes,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  drilled 
in  rather  than  planted  in  hills.  Where  the  soil  is  inclined 
to  be  weedy  the  hill  method  has  a  great  advantage,  as 
the  cultivator  can  be  worked  both  ways  and  the  soil  is 
kept  clean  with  very  little  hoeing.  When  the  corn  is 
in  rows  it  is  a  little  easier  cut  with  the  binder,  but,  of 
course,  it  can  only  be  cultivated  the  one  way,  and  the 
soil  is  not  cleaned  as  thoroughly  as  when  hill  planted. 
It  is  customary  to  plant  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart. 
The  depth  of  planting  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  Where  the  soil  is  finely  pulverized,  and  thee 
is  plenty  of  moisture,  shallow  planting  is  best,  but 
where  the  surface  soil  is  inclined  to  be  lumpy  and 
dried  out  deeper  planting  must  be  resorted  to,  as  the 
kernel  must  be  placed  where  there  is  enough  moisture 
to  start  germination.  The  rate  of  planting  for  silage 
purposes  varies  considerably;  some  use  only  a  peck  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  while  others  use  as  high  as  three  pecks. 
Around  25  pounds  to  the  acre  has  given  very  satisfactory 
results  on  Weldwood  Farm,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  clay 
loam  nature.  Planting  at  the  rate  of  14  pounds  to  the 
acre,  the  corn  was  more  mature  at  time  of  cutting, 
but  there  was  not  the  bulk;  planting  at  the  rate  of  40 
pounds  to  the  acre  gave  the  largest  bulk  of  feed,  but 
there  were  comparatively  few  ears.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  would  influence  the  rate  of  planting  for  maximum 
results.  If  a  person  can  gauge  the  rate  of  seeding  so 
as  to  give  a  stalk  of  corn  every  six  or  eight  inches  in  the 
row,  a  large  tonnage  per  acre  will  be  secured,  and  in  the 
average  season  with  a  variety  suitable  to  the  district 
there  will  be  a  nice  lot  of  grain  in  the  feed. 

In  some  sections  crows  and  blackbirds  do  a  lot  of 
damage  in  the  corn  field.  They  seem  to  have  a  liking 
for  the  tender,  young  corn  as  it  comes  through  the 
ground.  Scare-crows  of  varied  and  grotesque  nature 
sometimes  serve  the  purpose  of  frightening  away  the 


It  is  unfortunate  in  someways  that  the  most  of  us  are 
so  busy  making  a  living  that  we  have  not  time  to  become 
properly  acquainted  with  the  country  in  which  we  live. 
In  fact  the  great  majority  have  not  the  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  even  a  portion  of  the  country 
and  there  are  many  counties  in  our  respective  provinces 
which  are  as  an  unopened  book  to  us.  Even  those  few 
who  have  better  opportunities  than  the  average  can 
only  know  a  comparatively  small  territory  and  know 
it  well.  If  circumstances  permitted  it  would  be  one  of 
the  very  best  things  that  could  happen  to  Canada  if  her 
citizens  could  travel  sufficiently  to  become  acquainted 
with  our  magnificent  resources  and  to  realize  how  much 
is  possible  in  the  future  if  these  resources  are  utilized 
to  their  fullest  extent.  Agriculturally,  Canada  has 
resources  that  have  as  yet  been  scarcely  tapped  and 
those  of  us  who  are  permitted  to  visit  one  district  after 
another  must  surely  be  in  a  position  to  realize  the  truth 
of  the  statements  made  regarding  the  primary  importance 
of  Agriculture,  as  compared  with  those  other  industries 
which  cater  in  a  more  artificial  fashion  to  the  needs  or 
wants  of  our  population. 

When  one  attempts  to  view  the  agriculture  of  such 
a  province  as  Ontario  one  must  be  amazed  at  the  vast 
possibilities  that  lie  bound  up  in  her  soil  and  which  await 
only  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  farmer  toyieldasplendid 
living  for  a  happy  and  intelligent  people.  Whether 
or  not  Ontario  has  a  just  claim  to  being  the  banner 
Province  of  the  Dominion,  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied 
that  aside  from  this  other  important  natural  resources 
than  her  soil,  this  Province  is  so  situated  that  climatically 
she  is  in  a  position  to  produce  a  very  great  variety  of 
products  and  to  sustain  a  population  much  denser  than 
at  present.  Every  branch  of  the  agricultural  industry 
has  been  carried  on  in  this  province  and  brought  to  a 
profitable  basis.  No  province  of  Canada  is  so  successful 
in  either  mixed  farming,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  or  live 
stock  production.  No  province  is  so  happily  situated 
with  respect  to  the  variety  of  her  soils  and  climate,  while 
the  standard  of  living  is  as  high  as  in  any  similar  area 
in  North  America.  We  who  have  not  been  able  to  get 
away  from  our  own  troubles  for  some  time  are  apt  to 
forget  these  favorable  circumstances  under  which 
we  work  and  we  are  apt  to  grumble  at  times  when,  in 
comparison  with  other  peoples,  there  is  very  little  to 
grumble  at. 

Something  of  this  occurred  to  us  a  short  time  ago 
when,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  County  of  Essex, 
we  entered  into  conversation  with  several  people  whose 
interests  are  very  closely  identified  with  the  agriculture 
of  that  county.  We  had  often  been  in  the  County 
before  and  had  developed  a  healthy  respect  for  this 
southernmost  portion  of  Canada,  but  what  we  had 
never  done  was  to  consider  it  as  a  county  and  not  merely 
an  area  in  which  certain  farms  or  districts  were  located. 
When  one  attempts  to  consider  a  county  as  a  whole  and 
make  some  analysis  of  its  live  stock  and  field  crop  pro- 


birds,  but  at  other  times  the  birds  become  very  bold. 
Treating  the  seed  with  pine  tar  has,  in  many  instances, 
been  effective  in  preventing  the  depredations  of  the 
birds.  Care  must  be  taken  that  too  much  tar  is  not 
applied.  A  good  method  of  application  is  to  put,  say,  a 
bushel  of  corn  in  a  tub  and  then  dip  a  stick  in  the  tar 
and  stir  it  around  in  the  corn.  Enough  should  be 
used  to  give  a  dark  tinge  to  the  kernels,  but  yet  not 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  corn  running  through  the 
drill  or  planter. 

After-Planting  Care. 

Cultivation  should  commence  soon  after  planting. 
If  the  ground  is  not  too  loose  the  harrows  can  be  used  to 
advantage  when  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high. 
If  there  happens  to  come  a  heavy  rain  right  after  plant- 
ing, it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  the  harrows  to  break  the 
crust.  As  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  followed  the  culti- 
vator should  be  started  and  used  once  a  week,  if  possible, 
until  the  corn  attains  a  height  which  prevents  the 
use  of  the  cultivator.  Give  deep  cultivation  at  the 
start,  then  gradually  get  more  shallow  towards  the  end 
of  the  season.  A  deep  cultivation  after  several  shallow 
cultivations  will  have  a  very  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
crop,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  cut  off  many  of  the 
numerous  roots  which  have  grown  out  into  the  row. 
The  root  system  of  the  corn  plant  is  quite  extensive 
and  tends  to  be  quite  shallow,  especially  towards  the 
end  of  the  season. 

Corn  for  silage  purposes  is  one  of  the  important 
crops  on  the  Eastern  Canada  farm.  Naturally  a  hot- 
weather,  long-seasoned  crop,  it  has  become  adapted, 
through  seed  selection,  to  districts  that  a  few  years 
ago  were  deemed  entirely  unsuitable  for  this  particular 
crop.  True,  the  corn  may  not  mature,  but  for  the  silo 
it  can  be  harvested  in  quite  an  immature  state  and 
yet  give  excellent  quality  feed.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  corn  will  give  a  greater  bulk  of  feed  per 
acre  than  any  other  crop,  and  when  stored  in  the  silo 
it  provides  succulent  feed  throughout  the  winter, 
which  is  particularly  valuable  and  enables  the  stock- 
man to  bring  the  herd  through  the  winter  in  better 
condition  and  more  economically  than  on  dry  feed  alone. 
As  the  corn  crop  thrives  in  hot  weather,  even  if  it  is 
fairly  dry,  it  very  often  gives  a  great  bulk  of  feed  under 
conditions  which  are  unsuitable  for  hay  or  grain.  It  is 
important  that  good  seed  of  a  variety  suitable  to  the 
district  be  planted  or  sown  in  a  well-prepared  seed-bed. 
A  little  extra  care  in  the  selection  of  the  seed  and  the 
preparation  of  the  seed-bed  will  very  often  materially 
increase  the  yield.  It  does  not  always  pay  to  be  the 
first  to  get  the  corn  planted.  It  is  more  important 
that  the  soil  be  in  good  tilth  and  well  warmed  up. 


duction,  theie  are  likely  to  be  some  surprises  as  well  as 
disappointments.  This  we  have  found  to  be  the  case 
with  Essex  County,  because,  with  the  conversations  in 
mind  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  have  examined  some 
statistics  from  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  are,  to  say  the  least,  illuminating. 

Nearly  every  farmer  in  Ontario  has  heard  of  the 
famous  Corn  Belt  of  the  United  States,  and  the  most  of 
us  are  so  busy  coupling  up  corn  with  Iowa  and  the  other 
Corn-Belt  States  that  we  have  little  time  to  consider 
the  importance  of  corn  in  some  of  our  own  Ontario 
Counties.  We  have  read  recently  of  the  very  high  land 
values  in  these  Corn-Belt  States,  and  have  perhaps  been 
told  that  some  of  the  wisest  Corn-Belt  farmers  have  been 
cashing  in  on  these  high  land  values — which  have  gone 
as  high  as  55400  to  $500  per  acre — and  are  moving4  into 
Canada  where  equally  good  land  can  be  secured  for  very 
much  lower  prices.  It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  these  Corn-Belt  farmers  from  the  United 
States  are  finding  their  way  into  South-western  Ontario, 
and  for  the  most  part  into  the  County  of  Essex. 

The  land  in  Essex  County  is  rich,  well  adapted  to 
corn,  and  presents  conditions  more  or  less  similar  to 
those  with  which  these  American  farmers  are  acquainted. 
As  in  the  Corn-Belt  States  also,  corn  and  hogs  form  the 
two  principal  sources  of  revenue.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
us  to  find  that  Essex  County,  although  it  has  only  425,- 
023  acres  of  assessed  land,  of  which  367,559  are  cleared, 
grew,  in  1920,  67,402  acres  of  corn  for  husking,  and  7,983 
acres  of  corn  for  silage.  The  latter  figure  is  insignificant 
as  compared  with  30,924  acres  of  corn  for  the  silo  grown 
in  Oxford  County,  and  28,825  acres  of  the  same  crop 
grown  in  Middlesex  County;  but  the  area  of  corn  for 
husking  in  Essex  County  is  larger  than  in  any  other 
County  in  Ontario.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Essex  County 
has  18  per  cent,  of  her  cleared  land  in  corn  for  husking, 
whereas  Kent  County,  with  the  second  largest  area  in 
this  crop  and  practically  120,  000  acres  more  of  cleared 
land,  has  only  11  per  cent,  of  this  land  in  corn  for  husk- 
ing, or  an  acreage  of  55,593.  Kent  County,  in  1920, 
had  more  hogs  on  hand  than  any  other  County  in  the 
Province,  with  92,476,  or  one  for  each  5.2  acres  of  cleared 
land.  Essex  County,  on  the  other  hand,  with  only 
86,036  hogs,  had  nevertheless  one  for  each  4.2  acres  of 
cleared  land,  and  ranked  second  in  the  total  number  of 
hogs  by  counties  in  Ontario. 

It  is,  we  think,  needless  to  explain  that  these  hogs 
are  practically  all  of  the  fat-hog  type,  namely,  the  type 
represented  by  Duroc  Jersey,  Poland  China,  Hamp- 
shire Chester  White,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Berk- 
shire. Up  to  the  present,  bacon-hog  production  has  not 
concerned  the  farmer  of  Essex  County  to  any  extent,  be- 
cause he  probably  figures  that  unless  he  could  get  a 
difference  of  about  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds,  as  between 
the  bacon  type  and  the  fat  hog,  it  would  pay  him,  with 
his  system  of  farming,  to  maintain  the  latter.  Hog 
raising  in  Essex  County  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  soutn. 


western  portion  of  the  Province  where  corn  is  such  an 
important  crop,  is  largely  a  matter  of  corn  feeding. 
Weare  given  to  understand  that  in  many  cases  corn  makes 
up  100  per  cent,  of  the  ration.  Dairying  is  as  yet 
undeveloped,  and  milk  is  therefore  not  available  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  The  American  farmers  who  have 
come  across  the  line  are  largely  responsible  for  a  growing 
practice  of  hogging  down  corn,  and  there  are  increasing 
instances  now  where  farmers  with  plenty  of  both  hogs 
and  corn  fence  off  a  piece  of  the  corn  field  and  turn  in  a 
bunch  of  hogs  to  this  type  of  self-feeder  or  perhaps  sow 
soy  beans  with  the  corn  for  hog  pasture  later. 

Some  of  the  farms  are  of  considerable  size,  and  the 
area  in  corn  may  be  anywhere  from  20  or  30  to  150  acres. 
The  great  majority  of  this  corn  is  ordinary  commercial 
feed  corn.  While  it  is  true  that  in  practically  all  cases 
the  majority  of  the  Canadian-grown  seed  corn  is  pro- 
duced in  Southwestern  Ontario,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
corn  grower  feels  he  should  have  a  premium,  of  about  20 
cents  per  bushel  over  the  market  price  for  commercial 
feed  corn,  in  order  to  pay  him  for  his  labor  and  expense 
necessary  in  selecting,  grading,  bagging  and  handling  his 
crop  for  seed  purposes. 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  Western  farmer  who  is 
mining  his  soil  for  wheat.  To  a  certain  extent  the  Esse 
farmer  is  mining  his  soil  for  corn.  He  is  proud  of  tih 
fertility  of  Essex  soil,  and  will  point  to  the  fact  that  th 
soil  is  of  glacial  formation,  that  it  is  a  deep  clay  loam 
over  practically  all  parts  of  the  County,  and  that  there 
is  practically  no  muck  soil  to  be  found  anywhere.  He 
will  also  tell  you  that  in  some  places  at  least  one  can 
dig  for  eight  feet  in  this  clay  loam  soil  and  bring  up 
fertile  corn  ground  that,  if  allowed  to  freeze  will  grow 
splendid  crops  of  corn.  Since  corn  is  a  plant  that  uses 
a  great  deal  of  nitrogen  and  moisture,  it  is  further 
evidence  of  the  fertility  of  Essex  soil  that  practically  n 
fertilizer  or  manure  is  applied  to  the  corn  crop.  W 
are  told  that  visitors  can  be  shown  soil  which  has  grown 
corn  year  after  year  for  at  least  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  grow  at  least  five  or 
six  crops  of  corn  on  new  ground  before  grain  crops,  such 
as  oats,  can  be  satisfactorily  produced. 

There  is  a  larger  acreage  of  oats  produced  in  Essex 
County  than  corn,  but  except  for  oats  and  fall  wheat 
in  the  production  of  which  Essex  County  stands  fifth 
m  the  Province,  with  55,392  acres  and  an  average  yield 
of  20.1  bushels  per  acre  in  1920,  this  county  does  not 
rank  particularly  high  as  a  field  crop  county.  In  the 
production  of  sugar  beets,  which  has  developed  as  a 
special  crop  during  the  last  few  years,  Essex  County 
stands  third,  Kent  County  having  20,076  acres,  Lambton 
County6,436  acres,  and  Essex  County2,273  acres, in  1920. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Essex  County  stands  thirteenth 
among  the  counties  of  Ontario  for  the  total  value  of  all 
field  crops.  In  1920  she  had  289,686  acres  in  field 
crops,  worth  $11,199,241  or  $38.66  per  acre.  In  the 
value  of  field  crops  per  acre  the  County  stands  in  eleventh 
place,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  exceptional  climatic  advantages  which  she 
possesses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  acreage  in  corn  and 
other  special  crops.  Older  counties  where  mixed  farm- 
ing is  better  established,  such  as  Wellington,  with  a 
field  crop  value  per  acre  of  $41.87;  Waterloo,  with  $42.36; 
Oxford,  with  $42.98;  Ontario,  with  $41.54;  Middlesex, 
with  $39.97;  Lambton,  with  $40.35;  and  Kent  with 
$47.27,  have  her  beaten  for  the  value  of  an  acre  of 
produce.  Just  what  would  be  shown  by  a  farm  survey, 
such  as  has  been  conducted  in  other  counties,  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  venture  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  found 
that  Essex  County  farmers  are  sacrificing  yields,  and 
probably  labor  income,  for  easier  work  and  less  live 
stock. 

The  absence  of  good  live  stock,  aside  from  hogs 
and  possibly  horses,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  things 
about  Essex  County  agriculture.  This  lack  of  good 
cattle  probably  bears  a  close  relation  to  a  lack  of  good 
buildings.  Comparing  the  total  value  of  land,  buildings, 
implements,  and  live  stock  on  hand,  in  Oxford  and 
Essex  Counties,  in  1920,  the  lack  of  live  stock  is  especially 
notable  in  Essex  County.  Essex  stands  third  in  total 
land  value  of  all  the  counties  in  Ontario,  with  $40,301,- 
022.  This  amount  is  exceeded  only  by  the  Counties  of 
Kent  and  Middlesex,  which  have,  respectively,  120,000 
to  325,000  more  acres  of  assessed  land.  Oxford  County, 
with  about  40,000  more  acres  of  assessed  land,  has  a 
total  land  value  of  only  $25,530,351.  The  value  of 
buildings  in  Oxford  and  Essex  Counties  is  practically  the 
same,  something  over  $16,000,000,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  southern  portion  of  Essex  County 
is  a  fruit  and  vegetable  area  with  many  more  buildings 
per  square  mile,  large  numbers  of  greenhouses,  tobacco 
barns,  etc.  The  value  of  horses  in  Essex  County  is  nearly 
as  great  as  the  value  of  all  cattle,  while  the  value  of 
hogs  on  hand  and  hogs  sold  or  slaughtered  during 
1920  exceeded  the  number  of  cattle  on  hand  and  cattle 
sold  or  slaughtered  in  the  same  year  by  over  a  n  illion 
dollars.  Putting  the  matter  another  way,  Oxford 
County  had,  in  1920,  48,996  milch  cows,  worth  an 
average  of  $98  each,  while  Essex  County  had  19,982 
milch  cows,  worth  $84  each.  Of  other  cattle,  Oxford 
County  had  42,529  head  and  Essex  county  24,664  head. 

All  of  these  things  seem  to  indicate  that  while  corn 
and  hogs  are  proving  the  easiest  and,  perhaps,  the 
logical  method  of  farming  in  Essex  County,  they  are  not 
necessarily  proving  the  most  likely  to  develop  a  perma- 
nent agriculture.  In  fact,  it  is  predicted  that  Essex 
County  will  eventually  develop,  both  through  necessity 
and  circumstance,  into  a  splendid  dairying  area.  Corn 
silage  is  an  important  requisite  for  milk  production. 
The  Border  Cities  are  growing  rapidly  and  there  will 
always  be  a  splendid  market  for  milk.  Eventually  the 
gradual  exhaustion  of  the  fertile  Essex  soils  will  gradually 
drive  the  Espex  County  farmer  into  a  more  permanent 
agriculture  and  harder  work. 
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THE  DAIRY. 

Prospects  for  the  Season  of  1922. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Men  are  fond  of  prophesying.  If  the  prophecy 
comes  true,  we  are  almost  sure  to  hear,  "I  told  you  so." 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  forecast  proves  to  be  wrong, 
we  hear  nothing  about  it.  All  through  the  ages,  men 
have  made  themselves  more  or  less  famous  by  calling 
attention  to  those  prophecies  which  future  events  have 
shown  to  be  correct,  and  by  keeping  silent  about  those 
that  did  not  turn  out  as  predicted.  A  prophet  needs 
to  be  very  wise,  and  a  close  student  of  human  nature. 

The  realm  of  dairy  prophecy  is  as  uncertain  as  in 
other  walks  of  life.  He  is  a  bold  man  who  claims  to 
be  able  to  tell  what  the  season  of  1922  has  in  store 
for  those  who  milk  cows  and  expect  to  obtain  a  large 
share  of  farm  revenue  from  milk  or  the  products  of  milk. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  certain  signs  of  the 
times  which  give  us  at  least  a  slight  clue  to  the  probable 
turn  of  dairy  events  for  the  coming  season.  A  few 
outstanding  facts  may  be  referred  to,  and  certain  con- 
clusions drawn,  with  more  or  less  safety — at  least  one's 
reputation  may  not  suffer  too  severely  if  the  forecast 
proves  not  altogether  true. 

The  first  outstanding  feature  at  the  opening  of  the 
milk  season  is  the  apparent  large  production  of  milk. 
On  every  hand  there  seems  to  be  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  milk  offered  for  sale,  and  manufacture.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  more  cows  than 
formerly  freshen  in  the  fall,  and  during  winter,  and 
early  spring.  In  other  words,  our  Ontario  farmers  are 
turning  their  attention  more  and  more  to  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  during  the  winter  time.  This  means 
less  cows  freshening  during  late  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer. As  a  result  of  this  there  will  be  correspondingly 
less  difference  between  the  volume  of  milk  production 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  from  which  it  naturally 
follows  that  there  will  be  less  difference  in  prices  between 

winter  and  summer  milks.  In  fact,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  see  in  the  near  future,  practically  no  dif- 
ference between  the  prices  paid  for  milk  and  cream 

produced  in  summer  as  compared  with  winter  production. 

With  sufficient  and  proper  cold-storage,  manufactured 

dairy  products  may  be  fed  to  the  market  as  required, 

then  there  will  be  little  or  no  excuse  for  knocking  down 

the    prices    of    milk  and 

cream  at  times  of  larger  pro- 
duction,   and    raising  the 

price  during  times  of  scarcity. 

Stability  and  uniformity  of 

price  throughout  the  whole 

year  is  one  great  need  of 

our  dairy  farmers.    This  can 

also  be   brought   about  by 

more   nearly  equalizing  the 

milk  production  in  summer 

and  winter,  in  addition  to 

not  rushing  a  lot  of  goods 

on  to  the  market,  which  the 

markets  cannot  absorb  read- 
ily.   With  improved  stabling, 

having  succulent  feeds  like 

roots  and    corn   silage,  by 

feeding  clover  hay  and  by 

the  use  of  a  moderate  amount 

of  concentrated    feed,  the 

dairy  farmer  finds  it  pays  to 

have  about  half  the  milking  herd  fresh  during  the 
winter.  This  equalizes  labor  on  the  farm,  and  more 
evenly  distributes  the  milk  supply  throughout  the  year, 
thus  tending  to  stabilize  markets  and  increase  the 
yearly  returns  from  the  farm.  The  dairy  business  is 
an  all-year-round  business.  Cheques  should  come  in 
every  month  of  the  year.  This  enables  the  farmer  to 
pay  as  he  goes,  which  is  better,  not  only  for  the  farmer, 
but  also  for  "the  merchant,  the  baker,  and  the  candle- 
stick maker."  The  one-crop  farmer  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ideal  farmer,  particularly  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  which  is  specially  well  adapted  for  "mixed" 
farming. 

Coming  to  details, — it  looks  as  if  the  demand  for 
milk  to  be  used  for  direct  consumption,  will  steadily 
increase.  The  various  milk  campaigns  in  city  schools 
will  stimulate  trade.  I  noticed  a  news  item  from  a 
small  town  in  Wellington  County,  which  said  a  certain 
milkman  had  offered  to  furnish  milk  to  the  children 
ot  the  public  school  of  that  town  at  half  price.  This  is 
good  business.  The  consumption  of  milk  in  most 
homes  is  only  about  half  what  it  ought  to  be.  This 
means  under-nourished  children,  who  are  not  well- 
developed  physically  nor  mentally.  They  are  a  cause 
of  worry  to  parents  and  an  added  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer, who  must  provide  additional  school-room  and 
extra  teachers  for  the  backward  children.  It  is  cheaper 
to  buy  milk,  thus  stimulating  physical  and  mental 
energies. 

The  outlook  for  the  man  who  is  producing  good 
milk  for  sale  in  towns  and  cities  certainly  looks  promising. 

Trade  is  picking  up  for  condensed,  evaporated  and 
powder  milks.    While  the  markets  are  still  dull  and 
;  somewhat  lifeless,  there  is  a  better  look  on  the  "milky- 
way"  towards  the  condensing  and  milk-powder  factories. 
Many  farmers  have  been  sorely  disappointed  at  the  way 
i  some  of  these  concerns  have  failed  to  provide  them  with 
I  a  profitable  market.    The  prospects  at  the  opening  of 
these  plants,  and  for  some  years  afterwards  were  very 
rosy,  but  the  closing  of  one  of  the  largest  milk  con- 
denseries  in  Western  Ontario  and  the  dismantling  of  the 
same;  and  the  half-hearted  manner  irr  which  some  of 
the  others  have  been  operated  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  has  certainly  caused  a  cloud  to  spread 


over  this  branch  of  dairying,  that  will  require  a  lot  of 
sunshine  in  order  to  dispel  the  gloom.  Personally,  we 
have  great  faith  in  a  branch  of  the  dairy  business, 
which  utilizes  all  of  the  solids  of  milk,  and  makes  these 
into  a  more  or  less  concentrated, "stable  form,  to  be 
used  as  needed.  Housewives  have  yet  to  learn  the 
great  value  of  these  concentrated  milks  in  the  home. 
They  may  be  stored  in  the  pantry  like  sugar,  or  salt,  or 
baking  powder,  or  any  one  of  the  hundred  things  wl  ich 
good  housekeepers  (always  have  on  hand  for  daily  use 
in  cooking,  but  more  particularly  for  emergencies.  The 
one  drawback  has  been  the  comparatively  high  prices 
for  concentrated  milks.  The  consuming  public  needs 
a  "bargain  sale"  to  stimulate  consumption  of  these 
newer  lines  in  dairy  trade. 

Our  butter  markets  took  on  quite  a  spurt  during 
the  first  week  in  April,  at  a  time  when  prices  are  usually 
going  down.  It  was  found  suddenly  that  instead  of 
there  being  surplus  of  butter  in  cold  storage,  there  was 
not  enough  butter  on  hand  to  supply  pressing  needs, 
and  many  customers  were  short  on  butter  for  the 
Easter  holiday.  This  is  a  good  omen  for  the  butter  trade 
of  1922.  To  find  the  markets  going  up  when  we  naturally 
expect  them  to  go  down,  is  a  good  sign.  Some  are 
talking  of  "twenty-two  cent  butter  for  '22."  We  do 
not  look  for  this,  but  expect  that  all  the  good  butter 
made  in  Ontario  during  the  coming  summer  will  be 
needed  for  immediate  use,  or  for  storage  to  meet  next 
winter's  requirements.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  this  Province 
we  are  making  enough  butter  to  supply  our  home 
markets. 

There  yet  remains  the  cheese  and  ice-cream  branches. 
Cheese  has  been  the  stand-by  of  the  Ontario  dairy 
farmer  for  about  sixty  years.  This  market  has  proved 
to  be  reliable,  and  at  most  times,  profitable.  Just  at 
present  the  outlook  for  cheese  is  none  too  good.  I  have 
personally  canvassed  several  of  the  local  markets,  but 
cheese  buyers  are  uncommonly  shy.  A  case  in  point. 
A  large  dealer  who  has  handled  considerable  of  our 
cheese,  offered  me  a  certain  price  for  what  cheese  ,ve 
had  to  sell  in  March  while  on  a  visit  to  his  place  of 
business.  A  few  days  after  reaching  home  a  letter 
arrived  saying  he  could  not  pay  the  price  offered,  but 
would  risk  half  a  cent  less.  This  shows  the  uncertainty 
of  the  cheese  market.  At  the  time  of  writing  it  looks 
as  if  the  cheese  markets  would  open  at  around  thirteen 
to  fourteen  cents,  which,  in  the  old  days  would  have 
been  considered  a  good  price.    Whether  the  markets 
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will  go  up  or  down,  no  one  can  tell.  There  is  apparently 
a  shortage  of  cheese,  as  well  as  other  foods,  in  the  world's 
markets.  If  we  send  relief  to  those  who  need  food, 
why  not  supply  part  of  the  need  with  Canadian  cheese? 
This  would  be  good  for  those  who  require  some  strong 
food  to  build  a  depleted  body;  and  it  would  be  good 
for  the  Canadian  cheese  business.  Possibly,  as  a 
result,  new  markets  would  open  up  for  our  cheese. 
We  cannot  have  too  many  markets  for  milk  and  its 
products.  Cheese,  condensed  milk,  milk  powder — we 
have  a  surplus  of  these.  Why  not  send  these  to  Russia, 
China,  India,  etc.,  whenever  there  is  a  call  made  on 
Canadian  generosity. 

Of  ice-cream,  we  may  say  it  is  the  most  hopeful 
branch  of  the  dairy  industry  at  the  present  time.  New 
and  enlarged  ice-cream  plants  is  the  order  of  the  day 
in  nearly  all  centres  of  population.  The  creamery  in 
the  country  is  also  specializing  in  ice-cream,  or  a  "mix" 
ready  to  be  frozen.  We  were  in  a  creamery  recently, 
located  in  a  small  town,  and  they  are  practically  doubling 
their  floor  space.  The  extra  space  is  to  be  used  for 
homogenizing  sweet  cream  and  condensed  milk,  the 
latter  to  be  made  in  the  creamery  plant.  This  is  a 
new  phase  of  the  creamery  business,  for  which  the 
possibilities  of  expansion  are  very  great.  A  large  city 
milk  plant  in  an  Ontario  city  is  building  a  large  addition 
for  ice-cream  making  exclusively.  And  so  it  goes. 
On  the  whole,  the  man  who  milks  cows  in  1922  may 
expect  to  receive  fair  reward  for  his  labor. 

O.  A.  C,  Guelph.  H.  H.  Dean. 


in  the  handling  and  marketing  of  her  dairy  products 
if  she  is  to  hold  this  position.  Grading  of  all  products 
for  export  and  a  careful  consideration  of  market  con- 
ditions are  necessary  if  we  are  to  hold  the  ground  we 
have.    The  Intelligence  Journal  says: 

"In  1920  the  total  imports  of  cheese  from  all  sources 
were  38,435  cwts.,  of  which  20,538  cwts.  entered  at 
Belfast,  2,255  at  Cork,  §,958  at  Dublin,  and  5,684  mostly 
at  Londonderry,  Waterford,  and  Rosslare. 

"Of  the  direct  imports — that  is,  from  countries  other 
than  Great  Britain — practically  the  whole,  or  13,500 
cwts.,  came  from  Canada.  As  Canada  practically 
controls  the  cheese  market  of  Ireland,  it  will  be  seen 
what  a  large  proportion  of  Canadian  cheese  enters 
Ireland  under  the  auspices  of  Brtish  merchants. 

"The  consumption  of  cheese  is  largely  confined  to  the 
industrial  population  of  the  north.  The  poeple  of  the 
south  and  west  are  not  cheese  eaters,  except  to  a  limited 
extent.  Some  business  is  done  throughout  the  country 
in  English  cheese,  but  this  business  is  largely  confined 
to  a  limited  and  wealthier  class.  Cheese  is  made  to 
some  extent  in  the  southern  counties,  but  very  little 
is  shipped  to  the  north,  and  it  is  mostly  consumed  locally 
Some  crosses  the  Channel  to  England. 

"Thirty  years  ago  United  States  cheese  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  Ireland.  A  few  years  ago  the 
New  Zealand  article  disputed  pride  of  place  with  the 
Canadian,  but  the  New  Zealand  business  has  now  dis- 
appeared and  Canadian  cheese  has,  if  not  almost  a 
monopoly,  a  predominant  position  in  the  cheese  market 
of  Ireland." 


Canadian  Cheese  in  Ireland. 

The  following  interesting  reference  to  the  status  of 
Canadian  Cheese  in  Irish  markets  is  taken  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  will  serve  to  indicate 
to  all  interested  in  the  Canadian  dairy  industry  that 
Canadian  cheese  is  a  good  product.  It  should  also 
prove  the  point  that  is  being  made  by  dairy  experts, 
to  the  effect  that  notwithstanding  our  satisfactory 
position  with  reference  to  our  cheese  on  the  world's 
markets,  Canada  must  continue  to  take  forward  steps 


Tainted  and  Acidy  Milk  From 
Sweet  Clover. 

In  recent  issues  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
articles  have  appeared  dealing  with  reports  that  have 
come  to  our  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  sweet 
clover  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cows  has  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  noxious  odors  and  unusually  high  acidity  in  the 
milk.  This  has  apparently  occurred  where  this  crop 
has  been  used  either  as  pasture  or  as  silage.  From 
investigations  which  we  have  made  and  which  have 
already  been  reported,  it  seems  that  where  sweet  clover 
is  used  judiciously  there  need  be  little  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  dairyman  that  milk  will  be  affected.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  most  pronounced  where  sweet  clover  is 
given  practically  alone  as  a  feed  and  where  the  milk  is 
not  cared  for  and  cooled  promptly  after  drawing  from 
the  cow. 

Since  these  articles  were  written  further  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  and  further  correspondence 
carried  on  with  those  who  might  be  expected  to  throw 
light  on  the  subject.  Little  additional  information  has 
been  secured,  however.  It  seems  clear  enough  that  the 
trouble  does  not  seem  to  occur  where  cream  is  shipped 
and  we  have  heard  of  only  one  instance  where  a  cream 
patron  has  had  any  trouble  whatever.  This  was  in  the 
case  of  the  Kemptville  Agricultural  School  from  which 
cream  is  sent  to  a  local  creamery.  W.  J.  Bell,  Principal 
of  the  Kemptville  School  writes  us  as  follows  on  this  point 
and  it  will  be  noted  that  his  experience  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory  with  the  exception  of  one  day:  "We  have 
not  noticed  any  taint  of  sweet  clover  in  the  milk  except- 
ing one  day  last  fall  when  the  silo  was  first  opened.  I 
believe  that  taint  was  due  to  the  strong  odor  from  the 
silage,  as  the  silage  had  been  taken  from  the  silo  into  the 
barn  and  fed  just  previous  to  milking.  We  have  followed 
this  same  practice,  however,  for  several  months  past  and 
have  not  noticed  any  taint  in  the  milk. 

"I  have  just  had  a  conversation  with  our  local 
creameryman,  who  also  buys  cheese  largely  throughout 
Eastern  Ontario.  We  have  been  shipping  our  cream 
to  this  creamery  for  over  a  year,  furnishing  sweet  cream, 
part  of  which  is  retailed  to  customers  in  town  for  table 
use.  I  am  informed  that  with  the  exception  of  one  day 
to  which  I  have  referred,  when  the  milk  was  tainted  with 
the  odors  it  had  absorbed  from  the  air  of  the  stable, 
the  cream  was  never  tainted.  The  creameryman  also 
says  that  he  buys  large  quantities  of  cheese  in  the 
Chesterville  district  where  sweet  clover  is  fed  extensively 
and  has  never  found  any  evil  effects  from  the  feeding 
of  this  clover." 

We  also  wrote  to  G.  G.  Publow,  Chief  Dairy  In- 
structor for  Eastern  Ontario  to  see  whether  he  had  had 
any  complaints  of  a  similar  nature  and  Mr.  Publow 
replied  as  follows:  "Up  to  the  present  I  have  not  had 
any  complaints  regarding  the  feeding  of  sweet  clover, 
either  in  the  form  of  silage  or  pasture.  At  one  time  last 
summer  when  in  the  Stirling  district,  however,  the  dairy 
instructor  was  of  the  opinion  that  sweet  clover  was 
having  some  effect  on  the  flavor  of  the  cheese,  but  I 
visited  a  number  of  the  factories  with  him  and  so  far 
as  I  could  judge  I  could  not  see  any  evil  effects  from 
pasturing  on  sweet  clover.  I  had  thought  that  we  would 
look  into  this  matter  again  this  summer." 

It  is  claimed  by  the  owners  of  the  cheese  factory  at 
HolmesviUe,  Huron  county,  that  the  feeding  of  sweet 
■clover  silage  and  hay  has  made  it  almost  impossible  at 
times  to  make  a  good  grade  of  cheese.  This  factory 
makes  a  considerable  quantity  of  brick  cheese  and  the 
complaint  is  that  the  milk  is  so  gassy  and  so  acidy 
that  the  cheese  develops  gassiness  during  storage  and 
becomes  unmarketable.  We  understand  that  it  was 
intended  at  one  time  to  shut  the  factory  down  unless 
the  patrons  would  stop  feeding  sweet  clover,  but  a  meet- 
ing was  held  with  the  patrons  and  the  owners  agreed  to 
continue  making  this  summer  with  the  understanding 
that  if  the  trouble  continued,  the  factory  would  either 
be  shut  down  or  the  patrons  must  discontinue  feeding 
sweet  clover  to  their  cows.  A  representative  of  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate"  visited  this  district  about  two  weeks 
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ago  in  company  with  F.  Herns,  Chief  Dairy  Inspector  for 
Western  Ontario,  whose  object  was  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
whether  or  not  the  trouble  was  actually  due  to  the  use 
of  sweet  clover.  Unfortunately  for  the  purposes  of 
investigation,  the  weather  was  very  cool  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  and  no  trouble  was  being  experienced,  so  that 
it  is  planned  to  visit  the  factory  again  when  the  weather 
is  warm  and  when  trouble  is  being  met  with.  At  this 
time  it  is  expected  that  some  tests  will  be  made  between 
milk  from  cows  fed  on  sweet  clover  and  other  milk. 
It  is  probable  that  there  is  something  in  the  complaint 
that  the  milk  from  sweet  clover  is  more  acidy  than  other 
milk  although  it  is  not  established  as  yet  by  any  means 
that  this  acidity  is  due  directly  to  the  sweet  clover  itself. 
Much  work  will  have  to  be  done  on  this  point  and  we  are 
informed  that  the  Dairy  Department  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  has  some  experiments  "planned  for 
the  present  season  to  bear  on  this  problem.  We  have 
also  heard  from  A.  L.  Gibson,  Dairy  Chemist  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  with  reference  to  acidity 
in  milk  and  in  addition  to  the  following  remarks  from 
Mr.  Gibson  we  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
College  authorities  to  place  a  portion  of  the  College  dairy 
herd  on  sweet  clover  pasture  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  effect  of  sweet  clover  upon  the  milk  and  noting  any 
changes  that  may  occur  in  its  composition: 

"Several  dairymen  have  assumed  that  recent  milk 
troubles,  especially  high  acidity  in  milk,  are  due  to  the 
feeding  of  sweet  clover.  Manufacturers  of  condensed 
and  powdered  milk  require  that  milk  should  not  read 
more  than  .18  per  cent,  acidity  by  the  acidimeter  test 
when  delivered,  and  statements  are  being  made -that 
where  sweet  clover  is  being  fed,  more  milk  than  usual  is 
being  discarded  because  of  high  acidity  as  being  unfit 
for  making  condensed  and  powdered  milk.  Also, 
where  trouble  from  unsatisfactory  condensed  and  milk 
powder  products  has  recently  occurred,  it  is  being  as- 
cribed to  the  feeding  of  sweet  clover. 

"From  the  statements  being  made,  the  evidence  seems 
to  point  to  the  feeding  of  sweet  clover  as  being  the  cause 
of  the  milk  troubles  stated  above.  I  am  loath  to  agree 
on  this  point,  however,  until  satisfactory  investigation 
has  been  made  which  would  eliminate  all  other  possible 
sources  of  trouble  and  confine  any  milk  trouble  which 
may  occur  to  the  feeding  of  sweet  clover.  A  senior 
student  at  the  college,  has  given  me  the  following 
particulars  regarding  his  experience  with  milk  from 
cows  on  his  father's  farm.  He  made  tests  for  acidity, 
fifteen  minutes  after  milking  and  cooling  as  quickly  as 
possible,  using  a  purchased  acidimeter  apparatus  with 
standard  alkali  solution  made  by  the  local  dairy  in- 
spector. His  results  showed  acidity  varying  from  .17 
to  .22  per  cent.  The  reason  for  the  high  acidity  he 
ascribed  to  three  possible  conditions,  namely:  (1)  high 
temperature;  (2)  excitement  and  running  caused  by 
gadfly;  (3)  continuous  pasturing  on  sweet  clover.  The 
acidity  was  reduced  two  weeks  later  after  the  cattle 
were  removed  to  other  pasture.  He  stated  that  they 
had  had  similar  trouble  when  feeding  corn  silage  the 
year  previous, 

"I  may  say  that  the  acidity  results  obtained  by  this 
student  are  quite  possible  in  normal  fresh  milk  with 
ordinary  rations  not  including  sweet  clover.  The  Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station  reports:  'The  titratable  acidity 
of  milk  from  individual  cows  of  their  herd  has  varied  any- 
where from  .12  to  .26%.  The  milk  with  the  highest 
titration  was  a  perfectly  normal  milk  and  would  have 
been  rejected  by  condenseries  on  the  basis  of  their  test, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  not  have  given  them  any 
trouble  as  it  did  not  coagulate  when  exposed  to  136° 
C.  for  twenty  minutes.' 

"In  order  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  problem 
of  acidity  in  milk  as  possibly  affected  by  feeding  Sweet 
Clover  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  more  delicate  test 
than  the  simple  acidimeter  test  now  used  in  the  dairy 
industry.  The  matter  is,  therefore,  one  for  careful 
investigation  before  definite  statements  are  made 
in  the  public  press  which  would  in  any  way  prejudice 
the  use  of  sweet  clover  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cattle,  or  call 
into  question  any  accepted  chemical  tests  used  in  the 
dairy  industry." 


Milk  Pool  Proposed  for  Calgary 
Producers. 

The  question  of  marketing  milk,  is  of  course,  im- 
portant to  every  producer.  The  producer  is  interested 
in  the  results  accruing  to  him  in  the  way  of  satisfactory 
prices  and  not  primarily  in  the  methods  that  are  adopted 
for  the  securing  of  this  price.  Any  method  that  will  bring 
about  a  fair  adjustment  of  responsibility  and  rewards 
between  the  various  agents  engaged  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  milk  should  be  satisfactory;  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that  different  methods  will  be  found 
successful  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Owing 
to  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  it  may  be  possible 
that  the  producers  in  one  section  will  not  perceive  the 
need  of  a  strong  organization  working  in  their  interests. 
There  will,  we  venture  to  state,  be  many  more  districts 
where  the  producers  will  be  so  placed  that  they  can  scarcely 
get  along  at  all  without  some  organization  to  speak  for 
them 

There  are  various  kinds  of  organizations  each  of 
which  embody  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  principles  of 
co-operation.  In  several  instances  producers  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  pooling  principle  and  where 
this  method  of  co-operating  has  been  established  on  a 
proper  basis  it  seems  to  have  been  successful.  This  is 
the  method  which  has  apparently  been  decided  upon  by 
the  milk  producers  in  the  vicinity  of  Calgary,  who  have 
for  the  last  three  years  been  organized  to  some  extent 
but  have  lately  found  that  some  more  definite  policy 
is  necessary  if  the  full  aims  of  their  organization  are  to 


be  met.  The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  a 
letter  received  from  H.  Higginbotham,  Secretary  of  the 
Calgary  District  Milk  Producers'  Association  and  ex- 
plain in  general  terms  the  events  that  have  led  up  to  the 
present  decision  of  the  Calgary  dairymen.  This-  letter 
is  interesting  to  dairymen  in  the  East,  because,  while  the 
methods  of  organization  that  will  prove  most  successful 
in  each  district  will  vary  according  to  circumstances, 
the  position  of  the  average  dairyman  is  much  the  same 
wherever  he  is  located  and  the  principles  of  co-operation 
are  the  same  all  over.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  venture 
in  co-operation  will  be  successful  and  that  there  may 
be  something  in  the  experience  of  the  Calgary  pro- 
ducers that  will  prove  helpful  to  others  who  may  be 
faced  with  much  the  same  situation. 

"Since  dairying  became  an  important  industry  in 
this  district  there  have  been  different  attempts  to 
organize  the  producers.  There  was  no  dairy  producers' 
organization  in  the  field  in  the  Calgary  district  when  the 
Calgary  District  Milk  Producers'  Association  was  organi- 
zed in  the  spring  of  1918.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
organization  was  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  milk 
companies  who  were  handling  milk  competitively  in 
Calgary  at  that  time.  The  Union  Company,  Limited, 
was  the  result  of  the  amalgamation.  The  producers, 
fearing  that  there  would  be  no  competitive  outlet  for 
their  product,  became  alarmed,  and  a  number  of  them 
got  together  and  decided  that  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  meet  the  combination  of  distributors  was  for  the 
producers  to  become  organized.  They  approached  the 
central  office  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  U.  F.  A.  a  milk  and  cream  committee  of 
U.  F.  A.  locals  in  the  Calgary  district  was  formed.  This 
committee  carried  on  without  any  very  definite  form  of 
organization  other  than  that  of  representatives  from  the 
different  U.  F.  A.  locals  in  the  district,  for  two  years. 
At  the  outset  the  manager  of  the  Union  Milk  Company 
stated  that  he  welcomed  the  formation  of  this  committee, 
representing  the  producers,  to  assist  in  determining  a  fair 
price,  as  under  the  then  existing  circumstances,  he  was 
the  sole  arbiter  of  the  price  to  the  producers  and  the 
price  to  the  consumers,  in  the  city  of  Calgary,  and  natural- 
ly he  was  the  target  of  criticism  from  both  sides. 

"After  two  years  experience  it  was  found  that  a 
more  definite  form  of  organization  was  necessary  where- 
upon the  Calgary  District  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
with  a  membership  fee  of  $5  per  annum,  per  member, 
was  established.  This  association  carried  on  after  that 
time  with  a  membership  of  about  125  producers.  Sim- 
ilar associations  existing  at  Olds  and  DLsbury,  which 
are  within  the  Calgary  whole  milk  radius,  and  from 
which  in  the  past  large  supplies  have  been  drawn,  along 
with  other  local  milk  producers'  associations,  existing 
at  other  distributing  points  in  the  province,  have  operated 
as  separate  associations,  though  consulting  together,  and 
co-operating  in  a  limited  way. 

"Plans  have  been  under  way  for  some  time  to  definitely 
affiliate  the  various  dairy  producers'  organizations  in 
Alberta  into  one  organization.  There  is  in  the 
province  already  an  Alberta  Dairymen's  Association, 
but  as  it  consists  mainly  of  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  their  employees,  it  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
producer. 

"For  nearly  four  years,  during  which  the  producers' 
organization  in  the  Calgary  district  has  been  operating, 
no  milk  price  has  been  set  without  consultation  with  the 
producers'  organization.  While  the  producers  have  not 
always  received  all  they  asked,  they  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  influence  in  setting  prices,  and  the  majority  of  pro- 
ducers were  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  Some 
of  the  producers  have  always  advocated  the  formation 
of  a  co-operative  organization  of  producers  to  handle 
their  product,  but  largely  on  account  of  the  measure  of 
satisfaction  which  the  association  was  given  as 
constituted,  this  did  not  make  very  much  headway  until 
in  the  month  of  September  last,  when  the  milk  company, 
without  any  warning  or  consultation  with  the  Calgary 
Producers'  Association,  cut  the  price  to  the  Calgary  pro- 
ducers, 40c.  per  hundred.  The  reason  given  by  the  milk 
company  for  this  cut  was  that  they  were  able  to  buy  milk 
more  cheaply  at  Didsbury,  fifty  miles  away.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  almost  four  years  that  the  price  of  milk 
to  the  producers  in  the  Calgary  district  had  been  set 
without  consultation  with  the  producers,  and  it  brought 
about  a  situation  which  the  producers  could  not  over- 
look. They  had  either  to  accept  the  situation,  which 
would  mean  that  the  Association  was  no  longer  a  recog- 
nized factor  in  establishing  a  milk  price  to  the  producers, 
or  they  had  to  adopt  some  form  of  organization  which 
would  give  them  more  definite  control  over  their  own 
product.  Meetings  were  held  which  were  the  most 
enthusiastic  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  and  prac- 
tically unanimously,  the  members  instructed  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Association  to  work  out  some  system 
of  co-operative  marketing.  The  directors,  after  due 
consideration,  reported  in  favor  of  the  "pool"  idea,  and 
drew  up  a  form  of  contract  which  was  passed  by  a  general 
meeting  of  the  members,  and  is  now  being  submitted 
for  consideration  to  the  members. 

"The  action  of  the  milk  company  in  bringing  in 
milk  from  Didsbury  at  a  lower  price,  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  Calgary  producers  to  the,  fact  that  they  could 
not  expect  to  control  the  Calgary  market  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  milk  producers  who  were  able  to  get  their  milk 
to  Calgary  in  good  condition  for  city  delivery.  The 
three  associations  therefore,  Olds,  Didsbury  and  Calgary, 
are  joined  together  in  the  proposed  pool,  and  each  associa- 
tion will  be  responsible  for  signing  up  its  own  memberx. 
The  pool  will  not  come  into  effect  until  80  per  cent,  of 
the  members  of  each  association  have  signed  contracts. 
It  is  proposed  when  this  percentage  has  been  secured 
that  incorporation  will  be  taken  out  for  a  company  to 
market  the  milk  and  cream  of  the  members  of  these 
three  associations  co-operatively." 


A  Wisconsin  Argument  For  Co- 
operation. 

Now  that  a  few  of  the  more  forward  thinkers  in 
Ontario  dairying  are  working  toward  a  more  stable 
condition  in  the  marketing  of  dairy  products  the  usual 
objections  are  being  met  with  and  it  is  up  to  the  wide 
awake  producers  to  stand  solidly  behind  any  proposition 
which  is  founded  upon  justice  and  which  will  tend  to 
equalize  the  returns  from  the  industry  as  between  the 
man  who  milks  the  cow  and  the  man  who  takes  the 
products  of  the  dairy  and  sells  it  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  .A  great  many  producers  are  short  sighed  in  the 
consideration  of  their  own  welfare  and  are  apt  to  view 
any  departure  from  established  practice  as  something 
in  which  they  need  not  take  any  particular  interest 
because  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  disposing  of  their 
products  in  a  certain  way  for  years  and  fear  to  jump 
from  bad  to  worse.  We  have  been  able  to  find  very  few 
farmers  who  are  satisfied  that  they  are  getting  all  that 
they  are  entitled  to  as  a  result  of  their  work  and  invest- 
ment, but  the  difficulty  has  always  been  that  loyalty  is  a 
virtue  not  emulated  by  the  majority.  Some  people 
wonder  why  steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  marketing 
conditions  through  co-operative  effort,  involving  per- 
haps the  pooling  principle  and  a  binding  contract,  when 
as  far  as  they  know  other  parts  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  going  on  in  the  same  old  way  with 
apparently  no  attempts  at  such  radical  reorganization. 
The  trouble  with  these  people  is  often  that  they  do  not 
know  just  what  is  being  done  elsewhere. 

There  are  thousands  of  dairymen  in  Ontario  who  are 
by  no  means  apathetic  or  indifferent  as  regards  their 
own  returns  from  the  dairy  business,  but  the  trouble 
will  be  to  bring  them  to  see  that  co-operation  with  others 
in  bettering  conditions  is  the*  only  way  they  can  satis- 
factorily better  their  own  conditions.  Too  few  of  them 
are  acquainted  with  the  real  evils  surrounding  the 
marketing  of  their  own  products  and  too  few  realize 
that  the  system  that  has  been  built  up  since  the  very 
beginning  of  the  cheese  industry,  has  outgrown  its  use- 
fulness as  an  efficient  marketing  system.  Dairymen  in 
the  United  States  are  facing  the  same  difficulties  that 
we  are  and  are  striving  to  find  a  better  method  that  will 
return  a  greater  percentage  of  the  final  selling  price  of 
cheese  and  butter  to  the  producer.  Wisconsin  is  the 
greatest  dairy  state  of  the  Union  and  has  3,000  cheese 
factories  which  make  80  per  cent,  of  the  cheese 
of  the  United  States.  The  dairy  output  of  Wisconsin 
amounts  to  about  $300,000,000  yearly  and  this  include* 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  creamery  butter  made  in  the 
United  States  and  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  product  of 
condenseries  made  in  70  factories.  In  Wisconsin  the 
Plymouth  Cheese  Exchange  has  become  a  national  insti- 
tution, growing  to  a  position  of  wide  importance  with  the 
growth  of  the  dairy  industry  in  that  state  during  the  last 
50  years.  Nevertheless,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
this  cheese  board  is  not  serving  the  purpose  which 
dairymen  have  a  right  to  expect  and  the  same  difficulties 
are  being  met  with  there  that  are  met  with  in  the  case 
of  our  own  local  boards.  The  cheese  board  is  no  longer 
dependable  as  a  true  indicator  of  market  values  for 
cheese  and  it  is  the  producer  who  is  getting  the  little 
end  of  the  stick.  We  have  referred  in  these 
columns  to  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Producers  Feder- 
ation as  an  organization  of  producers  who  are 
trying  to  build  a  marketing  system  upon  a  more  solid 
foundation.  The  following  editorial  comment  appeared 
recently  in  Hoard's  Dairyman,  published  in  Wisconsin, 
and  deals  directly  with  the  difficulties  that  are  being  met 
with  on  the  Plymouth  Cheese  Exchange: 

"According  to  reports  on  April  10  the  price  of  Daisy 
cheese  was  16  and  a  fraction  cents  per  pound.  This 
price,  it  appears,  was  too  high  for  the  big  cheese  dealers 
and  they  immediately  placed  1,500  additional  boxes  of 
cheese  on  the  board.  There  had  been  previously  offered, 
and  bids  received  on,  1,000  boxes.  When  the  1,500 
boxes  were  placed  on  the  board,  the  bids  were  passed 
on  the  1,000  boxes  and  the  bid  started  at  14  cents. 
One  or  two  small  dealers  bid  on  these  boxes  and  the 
price  went  to  15%  cents.  This  arbitrary  attempt  to 
depress  the  prices  of  cheese  was  so  distasteful  to  the 
president  of  the  Plymouth  Cheese  Exchange  that  he 
tendered  his  resignation.  He  had  threatened  in  the 
past  that  unless  the  cheeses  were  offered  in  the  proper 
way  and  for  thepurpose  of  .determiningtheactual  market 
value  of  cheese,  he  would  no  longer  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  Plymouth  Cheese  Exchange. 

"It  would  seem  that  the  cheese  industry  of  Wisconsin 
is  of  sufficient  size  to  establish  a  market  where  cheese 
could  be  sold  without  having  strong  influences  to  depress 
the  price  below  what  the  market  would  willingly  pay. 
No  scheme  has  yet  been  developed  which  will  prevent 
attempts  to  depress  the  price  of  cheese  by  those  who 
handle  large  quantities,  for  it  is  so  difficult  to  prove  that 
there  are  organized  combinations  to  manipulate  or  to 
fix  prices  arbitrarily.  This  condition  is  one  of  the  strong 
reasons  for  establishing  more  cheese  federations  so 
that  the  producer  can  handle  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  his  cheese  to  prevent  the  chesse  dealers  from  ma- 
nipulating the  market  price  of  cheese. 

"The  men  in  charge  of  the  federations  and  the  market- 
ing of  cheese  must  understand  the  principles  of  marketing 
and  must  keep  close  account  of  the  cheese  on  hand  and 
the  general  trend  of  market  conditions,  if  they  are  to 
realize  the  best  price  for  the  farmers'  product.  Cheese 
federations  must  not  be  established  with  the  purpose 
of  fixing  prices,  but  to  secure  the  price  which  the  market 
is  willing  to  pay.  The  attempts  to  regulate  the  price, 
of  cheese  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  speculation  certain  of  yielding  profit  is 
not  the  method  for  determining  price  of  cheese  approved 
of  by  the  producer." 
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HORTICULTURE. 


More  About  Biennial  Bearing. 

Not  long  ago  we  published  in  these  columns  an  article 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  biennial  bearing  of  apples. 
Last  winter  we  also  published  the  gist  of  a  paper  de- 
livered at  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  convention  on 
the  same  subject  by  Professor  J.  W.  Crow,  until 
recently  professor  of  horticulture  at  the  O.  A.  C, 
Guelph.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to  fruit 
growers,  who  have  for  many  years  watched  their  orchards 
gradually  develop  a  tendency  to  bear  only  in  each 
alternate  year  and  there  are  many  intelligent  men  in  the 
business  who  realize  that  it  would  mean  a  great  deal 
to  them  if  they  could  find  some  method  of  chang- 
ing this  habit  to  one  of  annual  cropping.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Horticultural  Science 
which  met  at  Toronto  at  the  time  of  the  convention  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Professor  Crow  delivered  another  and  more  complete 
paper  on  the  same  subject,  which  was  a  review  of  further 
work  done  during  the  summer  of  1921  and  which  in 
some  respects  casts  doubt  on  methods  and  practices 
which  have  become  time-honored  among  fruit  growers. 
We  are  publishing  herewith  the  major  part  of  Professor 
Crow's  address  and  would  be  glad  if  fruit  growers  would 
consider  it  carefully  and  discuss  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  past  experience.  The  subject  is  a 
very  important  one  and  discussion  is  always  helpful. 
Read  the  following  paragraphs  carefully  and  tell  us  if 
the  conclusions  given  coincide  with  your  own  experience: 
As  a  result  of  our  studies  into  the  biennial  fruiting  of 
apples  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  alternate 
bearing  trees  can  be  induced  to  bear  annually.  We 
find  that  no  practicable  treatment  can  be  given  in  the 
fruiting  year  which  will  materially  affect  the  desired 
end,  but  have  secured  decided  results  by  certain  treat- 
ments in  the  "off"  year.  This  is  because  in  these  trees 
fruit  bud  formation  is  confined  entirely  to  the  non- 
bearing  year.  Treatment  during  the  bearing  year  may 
affect  the  size  or  maturity  of  the  fruit  during  that  season 
but  will  have  no  effect  on  fruit  bud  formation  the  follow- 
ing season.  Biennial  bearing  is  caused  by  the  develop- 
ment of  too  many  fruit  buds  in  a  given  year  and  cor- 
rective measures  consist 
solely  in  preventing  their 
formation  in  such  large 
numbers.  We  find  that  trees 
of  Duchess  and  Wealthy 
commonly  produce  blossoms 
on  80  to  90  per  cent,  or  more 
of  their  spurs  in  one  year, 
while  30  to  40  per  cent, 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
produce  a  full  crop  of  fruit 
It  is  well  known  that  in- 
dividual spurs  of  the  apple 
blossom  every  second  year 
and  that  the  bearing  year  of 
any  desired  spur  or  spurs 
can  be  changed  by  remov- 
ing the  flower  buds  in  their 
unopened  stage.  This 
method  would  be  entirely 
impracticable  on  a  large 
scale  and  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  only  feasible 
means  of  accomplishing  the 
purpose  is  to  stimulate  the 

growth  of  the  tree  in  the  spring  of  the  off  year  so 
that  a  considerable  number  of  i  spurs  which  would 
normally  develop  fruit  buds  are  forced  into  vegetative 
growth  and  thereby  prevented  from  doing  so. 

The  most  important  finding  we  have  to  report  in  this 
connection  is  that  the  period  of  fruit  bud  determination 
is  much  earlier  than  we  formerly  thought.  We  find  that 
disbudding  to  be  effective  must  be  done  early — the 
earlier  the  better — and  that  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment 
diminishes  daily  until  the  tree  is  in  full  bloom  After 
that  date  we  get  practically  no  fruit  buds  and  following 
the  removal  of  the  young  fruit  after  it  has  set  we  get  none 
whatever.  We  interpret  these  facts  to  mean  that 
normal  fruit  bud  formation  is  controlled  entirely  by  pre- 
blossom  conditions,  and  that  thinning  of  fruit  has  no 
effect  on  blossom  bud  development  for  the  succeeding 
year.  The  number  and  vigor  of  the  fruit  buds  which 
will  bloom  in  1922  was  fully  determined  prior  to  the 
time  of  full  bloom  in  1921.  Disbudding  trials  this 
season  (1921)  with  Yellow  Transparent  and  Wealthy 
verify  the  interesting  results  secured  on  this  point  in 
1920  with  Duchess  and  Wealthy. 

We  find  also  that  the  spurs  which  form  blossom  buds 
in  the  non-bearing  year  range  in  length  from  4  mm.  to 
12  mm.  only.  Spurs  of  three  millimetres  or  less  produce 
leaf  buds  or  weak  fruit  buds.  Growths  of  thirteen 
millimetres  or  over  seldom  produce  fruit  buds  although 
we  do  occasionally  find  fruit  on  the  end  of  a  shoot 
several  inches  in  length.  The  larger  branches  of  the 
tree  are  of  course  usually  terminated  by  non-fruiting 
shoots,  which  may  be  a  foot  or  more  in  length  and  which 
have  a  growing  season  of  two  to  four  weeks  or  longer.  In 
contrast  to  these  we  find  that  the  spurs  which  are  to 
develop  blossom  buds  complete  their  growth  in  length  in 
a  remarkably  short  period  of  time  and  that  they  have 
finished  growing  by  the  time  blooming  trees  of  the 
same  variety  begin  to  drop  their  petals.  The  period 
of  actual  growth  in  length  varies  from  four  days  to 
8  or  9  days  and  is  seldom  longer.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
treatment  which  aims  at  forcing  any  of  these  spurs  into 
vegetative  shoots  will  require  to  affect  the  spur  before 
its  growth  has  ceased,  otherwise  the  result  will  be  a  full 
set  of  blossom  buds,  with  no  change  in  the  fruiting  habit. 


We  have  in  our  orchard  mature  trees  of  Wealthy 
which  formerly  bore  only  in  alternate  years,  but  which 
produced  full  crops  in  1920  and  1921  and  which  are  now 
well  set  with  fruit  buds  for  1922.  This  result  has  been 
secured  in  two  ways:  first,  by  an  application  of  sodium 
nitrate  about  the  tree  in  the  early  spring  of  the  off  year; 
second,  by  a  moderate  heading  back  of  small  branches 
throughout  the  head  of  the  tree,  likewise  in  the  spring 
of  the  off  year.  Both  of  these  treatments  have  the  effect, 
as  stated  above,  of  forcing  into  vegetative  growth  a 
certain  number  of  spurs  which  normally  would  have 
produced  fruit  buds  in  that  year.  These  vegetative 
shoots  produce  fruit  buds  in  the  following  or  bearing 
year  and  we  thus  secure  two  sets  of  spurs  on  the  same 
tree,  each  set  acting  independently  and  bearing  fruit  in 
alternate  years.  This  is  the  condition  we  find  actually 
to  exist  in  annual  bearing  trees. 

The  importance  of  these  observations  as  they  relate 
to_  regularity  of  fruit  bearing  will  be  obvious,  provided 
they  are  substantiated  n  actual  practice,  which  we 
believe  they  will  be.  A  full  crop  annually  of  high-grade 
fruit  should  be  the  motto  of  every  fruit  grower  who 
aims  at  maximum  profits  and  who  prides  himself  on  his 
skill  in  the  successful  handling  of  his  trees.  The  sug- 
gestions made  herein  require,  however,  to  be  considered 
from  other  angles  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  we 
shall  find  in  them  the  key  to  other  important  orchard 
problems.  If  trees  complete  their  growth  as  early  in 
the  season  as  has  been  stated,  this  fact  becomes  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  requires  to  be  studied  in  relation 
to  all  of  the  conditions  which  have  to  do  with  the  nutrition 
of  the  tree  in  early  spring  and  in  relation  to  orchard 
practices  which  may  affect  these  conditions. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  problem  of  successful 
orchard  management  is  the  problem  of  regulating  the 
growth  of  the  tree  and  of  manipulating  the  controllable 
growth  conditions  so  as  to  secure  the  desired  result. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  method  used  in 
pruning  for  fruit  bud  formation  and  of  the  use  of  a 
nitrate  fertilizer  for  the  same  purpose.  Time  and  space 
are  not  available  to  discuss  all  the  phases  of  this  problem 
which  are  suggested  by  possible  nutritional  conditions, 
but  at  least  this  much  may  be  said:  The  important 
point  is  to  make  certain  of  a  supply  of  moisture  at  the 
critical  time  which  will  be  adequate  for  vigorous  growth. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  in  our  more  or  less  humid 


Renovation  of  an  Old  Orchard  Should  Include  Early  and  Frequent 
Cultivation  Until  the  Middle  of  June  in  Most  Districts, 
as  Well  as  Thorough  Spraying. 

climate  there  is  likely  to  be  a  sufficient  amount,  although 
in  certain  seasons  winter  and  early  spring  precipitation 
is  notably  deficient.  The  conditions  which  may  reduce 
the  water  balance  within  the  plant  to  a  critical  point 
are  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  moisture  in  the  soil; 
a  low  soil  temperature,  making  it  difficult  for  the  roots  to 
take  in  moisture;  high  air  temperatures,  bright  sunshine, 
low  humidity  and  drying  winds,  increasing  the  rate  of 
loss  from  twigs,  opening  buds  and  young  leaves;  and  lack 
of  soil  aeration,  inhibiting  root  activity.  So  long  as 
the  roots  are  able  to  secure  moisture  in  sufficient  quantity 
the  humidity,  temperature  and  other  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  are  not  likely  to  become  important. 

Under  these  conditions  also,  the  supply  of  soluble 
nitrates  is  likewise  a  matter  of  lesser  importance,  but 
if  moisture  is  deficient  artificial  supplies  of  nitrate  may 
go  far  toward  overcoming  the  difficulty.  Gardeners  are 
quite  familiar  with  the  use  of  sodium  nitrate  to  bring 
crops  through  dry  weather  and  as  herein  stated  we  have 
secured  marked  results  in  vigor  of  growth  from  early 
spring  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  extent  to 
which  stable  manure  applied  in  winter  or  early  spring 
may  become  effective  in  bringing  about  the  desired 
growth  result  becomes  extremely  important  and  de- 
mands investigation.  The  senior  writer  well  remembers 
Mr.  Elmer  Lick  of  Oshawa,  Ontario,  recommending 
fifteen  years  ago  the  application  of  manure  to  apple 
trees  in  the  early  spring  of  the  off  year  to  bring  about 
regularity  of  bearing. 

Perhaps  the  most  practical  application  of  the 
suggestions  made  herein  relates  to  the  treatment  of  the 
orchard  soil.  Clean  cultivation  with  cover  crops  is  in 
general  the  standard  or  orthodox  recommendation, 
although  the  sod  mulch  with  manure  is  giving  remark- 
able results  in  many  cases.  Sod  without  manure,  is, 
of  course,  pernicious  and  not  to  be  considered.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Michigan  investigations  into  soil  temperature, 
sod  thaws  out  at  the  same  time  in  spring  as  bare  or  tilled 
land  but  warms  up  quicker  and  for  some  few  days  is 
warmer  than  either.  Tilled  land  is  slower  to  become 
warm  than  sod  or  bare  soil.  It  would  appear  also  that 
sod  land  is  likely  to  contain  as  much  moisture  for  a 
short  time  after  thawing  as  bare  or  tilled  land,  in  which 


case  it  might  reasonably  be  argued  that  roots  under  sod 
mulch  would  likely  receive  a  better  moisture  supply  be- 
cause of  the  higher  soil  temperature  and  the  more  rapid 
rate  of  absorption  by  the  root  hairs.  This  idea  is  con- 
trary to  the  view  generally  held  and  in  the  absence  of 
direct  evidence  the  suggestion  is  put  forward  for  in- 
vestigation. The  sod  mulch  enjoys  very  decided  ad- 
vantage with  regard  to  winter  killing,  and  especially 
root  killing,  injuries  of  this  character  being  notably  less 
under  sod  than  under  tillage,  so  long  as  the  sod  trees 
are  not  actually  starved.  The  sod  mulch  system 
enjoys  a  very  great  advantage  also  in  respect  to  color, 
although  size  of  fruit  ordinarily  suffers.  The  writer 
is  of  the  opinion  that  by  proper  attention  to  the  growth 
conditions  of  early  spring,  it  may  be  possible  to  secure 
in  sod  orchards  quite  as  much  vegetative  growth  as  may 
be  necessary  or  desirable  for  any  purpose  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  the  winter  killing  which  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  follow  the  growth  stimulation  recom- 
mended herein. 


Going  Back  to  Liquid  Sprays. 

When  any  innovation  takes  place  in  farm  practice 
it  is  always  a  number  of  years  before  it  becomes  a  general 
praefce.  The  same  is  true  of  dusting  for  the  control 
of  insect  pests  and  diseases,  but  the  use  of  the  duster  is 
steadily  increasing.  It  has  been  used,  perhaps,  more 
freely  in  the  Annapolis  Valley,  Nova  Scotia,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Canada  because  the  acreages  of  orchard  are 
large  and  time  is  a  very  important  factor  at  spraying 
time.  The  other  day  a  representative  of'The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  had  a  short  interview  with  A.  D.  Clapp,  of 
Elgin  County,  Ontario,  who  is  a  very  large  orchardist 
and  who  at  one  time  operated  about  300  acres  of  orchard. 
At  present  Mr.  Clapp  has  only  about  150  acres  of  orchard., 
the  most  of  which  we  understand  is  rented.  One  might 
naturally  expect  that  the  duster  would  prove  valuable 
with  such  a  large  acreage  and  so  it  is  in  certain  seasons. 
Two  years  ago,  we  were  informed,  Mr.  Clapp  had  never 
had  such  good  foliage  on  his  trees  and  his  results  from 
dusting  were  very  satisfactory.  Last  year,  however, 
the  results  were  not  nearly  so  good  and  the  result  is  that, 
temporarily  at  least,  the  duster  is  being  given  up. 
Insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases  this  year  will  be  con- 
trolled with  commercial  lime-sulphur  sprays.  A  new 
sprayer  has  been  purchased  which  will  operate  with 
two  spray  guns  and  is  supposed  to  throw  eleven  gallons 
of  spray  per  minute.  The  spray  gun  is  regarded  as  a 
useful  and  valuable  labor  saving  device  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  operator,  but  a  careless  man  is  likely  to  burn 
some  of  the  foliage  on  the  outside  of  the  tree.  There 
seems  to  be  too  much  pressure  from  the  spray  gun  for  the 
foliage  that  is  close  up  to  it  and  the  result  is  that  some 
burning  occurs  where  the  operator  is  not  careful  to  spray 
the  nearby  foliage  from  a  distance. 

In  this  experience  with  dusting  Mr.  Clapp  used  both 
the  sulphur-lime  dust  and  the  Bordeaux  dust.  He 
could  not  detect  much  difference  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  two,  but  as  a  general  fungicide  Bordeaux  is  re- 
garded as  superior  to  lime  sulphur,  except  for  the  marked 
tendency  to  russetting.  If  the  change  from  dusting  to 
liquid  sprays  does  not  give  good  results  in  the  foliage 
of  the  trees,  dusting  will  be  resumed  again,  since  Mr. 
Clapp  lays  considerable  stress  on  the  foliage  of  his  trees. 
He  found  a  marked  change  for  the  better  when  he 
changed  from  liquid  sprays  to  dust  before.  Soluble 
sulphur  was  used  for  three  years  for  convenience,  but  the 
foliage  was  not  so  good  and  it  also  burned. . 

We  also  made  enquiry  as  to  his  methods  of  maintain- 
ing soil  fertility  in  his  orchards  and  were  informed  that 
dependence  is  principally  placed  upon  clover  cover  crops 
and  what  manure  can  be  obtained.  About  400  or  500 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre  is  applied  to  the 
trees  every  second  or  third  year  in  addition  and  this 
amount  is  considered  to  be  all  that  can  be  profitably 
applied. 

Save  The  Bees  at  Spraying  Time. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

If  you  could  give  the  fruit  growers  a  sharp  warning 
through  your  paper,  that  they  must  be  careful  and  not 
spray  until  the  blossom  has  mostly  fallen,  at  which 
time  the  spray  will  do  the  most  good,  and  not  harm  the 
fruit  growers'  best  friend,  the  honey  bee,  such  a  warning 
would  be  timely  now. 

We  lost  practically  all  our  field  bees  at  apple  blossom 
time  last  year.  The  ground  around  the  hives  was  just 
littered  with  dead  bees,  following  the  spraying  of 
orchards  within  range  of  the  bees.  As  a  result  we  had 
a  very  small  honey  crop  and  were  not  able  to  make  any 
increase,  as  it  was  so  late  before  they  built  up  strong 
again.  We  have  had  to  buy  nuclei  from  the  south  this 
spring  to  occupy  the  equipment  we  bought  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  to  make  increase  from  our  own  yard. 
Brant  Co.  John  Wishart. 

Note. — It  is  certainly  regrettable  that  beekeepers 
should  be  forced  to  undergo  loss  each  year  because  of 
the  carelessness  of  fruit  growers.  There  is  a  law  against 
spraying  when  the  bees  would  be  injured,  but  it  is 
often  difficult  to  enforce  it.  The  spraying  will  be  more 
efficient  if  the  fruit  grower  waits  until  90  per  cent,  of 
the  blossom  have  fallen. — Editor. 
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Minor  Strains. 

By  Eleanor  Robbins  Wilson. 
I  wonder  if  the  birds  have  memories,— 
In  pause  of  Spring's  gay  symphony,  just 
now, 

A  plaintive  message  trembled  through  the 
trees, 

Soft  as  a  dream  of  some  remembered 
bough. 

And    once,    when    moon-white  fingers 
touched  my  walls, 
I  woke  to  hear  a  nocturne,  glad,  elate, 
Which  ended  in  a  series  of  low  calls — 
As  though  addressed  to  an  unansw'ring 
mate. 

Pale  waifs  of  Song  returned  from  Joy's 
for  height 

That  sink  in  hearts  a-sob  with  sad 
unrest, 

Till  o'er  a  world  where  apple-blooms  are 
white 

There  falls  the  shadow  of  an  empty  nest. 


Red  Balloons  and  Painted 
Gourds. 

Two  Springtime  Nice  Festivals. 

By  Helen  A.  Russell. 

THERE  is  no  suggestion  of  puritanism 
about  a  Nice  Sunday.  It  is  any- 
thing but  a  quiet  day  of  rest  and 
meditation.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
sensational  day  of  the  week,  the  chosen 
day  for  all  the  big  sport  events: — aviation 
meets,  auto,  side-car  and  bicycle  com- 
petitions, horse-races,  flower-shows,  dog- 
shows,  and  festivals  of  all  kinds.  The 
theatres  offer  special  attractions  at  special 
prices.  The  casinos  are  packed,  the 
gambling  tables  crowded,  and  the  street 
cafes  jammed.  There  are  so  many 
honking  excursion  automobiles  whirling 
around  the  corners  that  a  deaf  man  is  in 
danger  of  sudden  death. 

Picture  to  yourself  then  a  brilliant 
Sunday  morning  in  April.  A  Public 
Square.  A  thousand  excited  children 
gathered  there,  each  child  clutching 
tightly  a  big  Red  Balloon,  to  which  is 
attached  a  short  string  and  a  post  card 
bearing  his  name  and  address. 

A  tremendous  event  is  about  to  take 
pjace — an  event  to  which  the  juvenile 
population  of  Nice  have  been  looking 
forward  to  feverishly  for  weeks.  A 
Balloon  Competition  no  less.  A  competi- 
tion organized  by  one  of  the  city  news- 
papers, which  generously  donated  the 
balloons  and  the  prizes. 

At  a  given  hour,  at  a  given  signal,  all 
the  ballons  are  to  be  liberated  and  those 
making  the  longest  voyage  win  the  prizes. 

Eleven  o'clock  is  the  hour.  It  is 
ten  minutes  to  eleven,  five  minutes  to 
eleven. 

Intense  excitement  prevails. 

Bang  goes  the  gun!  up  go  the  1,000 
Red  Ballons — spreading  all  over  the 
Square.  A  very  pretty  and  unique 
sight.  Up,  up  they  go,  jostling  one 
another,  jazzing  in  couples,  dancing  in 
groups,  higher,  ever  higher,  wafted  this 
way  and  that  by  the  breeze,  the  white 
cards  flashing  in  the  sunlight  like  silver 
stars.  Up,  up  they  go.  Now  they 
look  like  small  balls.  Now  like  a  flock 
of  birds.  Now,  suddenly  they  wheel 
about,  start  off  in  a  new  direction,  be- 
come mere  specks  in  the  sky  and  dis- 
appear. 

The  children  who  have  been  following 
their  course  with  open  mouths  and  blink- 
ing eyes  fall  to  chattering  like  a  lot  of 
excited  monkeys. 

But  all  was  not  joy  in  that  assembly. 
Awful  tragedies  occurred — tragedies  due 
for  the  most  part  to  the  unexpected 
and  unseemly  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
ballons,  which  seemed  to  be  as  freakish 
and  tricky  and  unreliable  as  some  people. 
Instead  of  pursuing  a  straight  and  upward 
path  when  liberated  they  wabbled  and 


swerved  and  obstinately  refused  to  ascend. 
Many  of  them  committed  early  suicide  by 
bursting  at  the  low  height  of  ten  or  twenty 
feet,  an  ignominious  end  which  plunged 
their  small  owners  into  deep  and  inconsol- 
able grief. 

Near  me  was  a  ragged  little  urchin 
with  one  of  these  mean-spirited  balloons. 
It  began  its  disgraceful  career  by  hitting 
a  placid  old  lady  on  the  nose  and  taking 
refuge  under  her  umbrella.  Extricated 
by  Pierre  it  started  off  again,  essayed 
a  diagonal  flight,  landed  in  a  tree  and 
anchored  there. 

Did  Pierre  set  up  a  wail  of  woe?  No. 
He  was  not  the  weepy  kind.  He  climbed 
the  tree,  disentangled  his  recalcitrant 
balloon,  and  flung  it  into  the  air  again. 
This  time  it  hid  in  the  foliage  of  another 
tree.  Again  dislodged  and  urged  heaven- 
ward, it  reluctantly  ascended,  floated 
over  the  low  roof  of  an  adjacent  building 
and  was  seen  no  more.  My  private 
opinion  is  it  committed  suicide. 

I  felt  sorry  for  Pierre.  He  was  plucky, 
but  judging  from  the  rags  that  covered 
him,  poor.  So  I  persuaded  a  passing 
nurse-girl  to  sell  the  balloon  she  had  tied 
to  the  baby-carriage.  I  wrote  Pierre's 
name  and  address  on  the  card  and  gave  it 
to  him.  It  went  up  like  a  rocket,  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Pierre  was  so  happy  he  turned  hand- 
springs. 

To-day  I  saw  his  name  in  the  prize-list. 
There  were  27  prizes,  and  he  came  in  the 
ten-franc  group  (two  dollars). 

The  greatest  drawback  to  this  com- 
petition is  the  dreary  week  of  waiting 
before  the  result  is  announced — a  week 
which  seems  years  to  the  impatient 
competitors. 

The  cards  attached  to  the  balloons 
are  mailed  to  the  newspaper  office  from 
wherever  they  are  picked  up,  and  those 
which  have  gone  the  greatest  distance 
win  the  prizes. 

The  first-prize  balloon  went  about 
eighteen  miles  and  won  for  its  owner 
one  hundred  francs  (10  dollars). 

The  competition  was  such  a  tremendous 
success  that  it  is  to  be  repeated  next  year, 
and  will  probably  become  an  annual 
affair. 


on  one  side  and  a  cemetery  on  the  other. 
It  is  here  the  booths  are  erected  for  the 
sale  of  gourds.  Intense  rivalry  prevails 
among  the  merchants,  prizes  being 
given  for  the  best  display  and  the  most 
attractive  booths. 

There  are  also  stalls  where  frightfully 
indigestible-looking  cakes  with  local  names 
and  highly-colored  drinks  are  sold. 

The  gourds  are  the  most  extraordinary 
things — -positively  uncanny.  They  are 
of  all  sizes  from  little  ones  the  size  of 
marbles  to  regular  whoppers  as  big  as 
barrels.  And  of  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  rendered  still  more  bizarre  by 
the  style  of  decoration.  Many  of  them 
were  really  artistic,  quite  like  old  Greek 
pottery  in  color  and  shape  and  design. 
But  the  grotesque  predominated.  There 
were  faces  with  abnormally  long  noses 
suggesting  carnival  masks;  there  were 
fish-shaped  gourds  painted  in  natural 
colors,  and  devil  fish — -hideous  things! 
There  were  eyes  and  noses  and  vases  and 
cups  and  dogs  and  cats  and  chickens  and 
cows  and  birds  and  waterbottles  and 
toilette  articles  and  work-baskets  and 
— well,  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
kind  of  articles  sold.  A  gourd  seems  to 
grow  just  any  old  way.  The  decorator 
takes  it  in  his  hand,  looks  at  it,  and  says: 
"This  will  make  a  fish,  or  a  cat,"  or  what- 
ever it  suggests  to  him,  and  straightway 
he  applies  a  few  jabs  of  paint,  and  lo! 
a  fish  or  a  frog,  as  realistic  as  life. 

It  was  hard  to  escape  buying,  the 
sellers  were  so  persuasive,  and  then  that 
sort  of  thing  is  contagious.  With  no 
intention  whatever  of  burdening  myself 
with  any  more  luggage,  I  came  back  from 
Cimiez  lugging  a  vivid  lobster  and  a  long- 
necked  water-bottle  on  which  was  a 
picture  in  glaring  colors  of  the  old  church. 
After  a  day  or  two  that  lobster  got  so 
on  my  nerves  that  I  bestowed  it  on  the 
chamber  maid,  thereby  earning  a  reputa- 
tion for  generosity  I  did  not  deserve. 
I  am  now  looking  for  some  person  who 
will  accept  the  water-bottle. 

I  like  these  time-honored  old  festivals. 
They  are  interesting  and  picturesque, 
but  they  have  one  unpleasant  feature, — • 
they  attract  all  the  fakers  and  beggars  for 
miles  around.    At  this  Festival  the  short 
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The  Festivals  of  the  Gourds — La  Fete 
les  Cougourdons,  to  give  it  its  proper 
name,  is  an  old-timer.  It  begins  with 
early  church  and  ends  in  high  jinks. 
It's  origin  is  remote,  but  it  takes  place 
always  at  Cimiez  on  the  hill  above  Nice. 
Cimiez  was  once  a  Roman  town  of  im- 
portance, but  now  nothing  is  left  of  it 
but  the  ruins  of  an  Arena  which  during  this 
Festival  is  converted  into  a  sort  of  out- 
door dance-hall  where  farandoles  and 
jazz  are  rivals.  This  is  the  day  of  the 
" Midinettes"  (shop-girls),  who  flock  to 
Cimiez  by  hundreds  with  their  attendant 
Cavaliers  and  make  merry  till  the  stars 
begin  to  twinkle  in   the  evening  sky. 

The  main  part  of  the  show,  however,  is 
in  front  of  the  old  church  of  Cimiez  which 
dates  back  to  1543,  and  has  a  monastery 


stretch  of  road  between  the  Arena  and 
the  Church  was  simply  hedged  with 
bold-faced,  loud-mouthed  fakers,  and 
repulsively  dirty  beggars.  And  the  odor 
was  not  altar  of  roses. 


The  Red-Winged  Black- 
bird. 

Edward  Howe  Forbush. 
State  Ornithologist  of  Massachusetts 

HOW  many  people  there  are  who 
think  they  know  the  red-winged 
blackbird  and  yet  never  recognize 
its  modest  mate!  She  is  not  red- winged  or 
black,  but  sooty  brown  with  pale  streaks, 
and  she  is  much  smaller  than  her  gaudy 


mate.  The  song  of  the  handsome  male. 
H'walk-a-ree,  which  he  emits  often  with 
more  or  less  fuss  and  display  of  his  bright 
epaulets,  is  only  one  of  his  many  notes. 
One  can  get  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  variety 
of  these  calls  when  the  serried  flock  falls 
black  on  a  wayside  tree  in  March,  all 
singing  or  chattering  at  once  in  a  veritable 
jumble  of  tones  suggestive  of  frogs  and 
oozy  bogs.  But  by  keeping  a  few  black- , 
birds  in  an  aviary  one  soon  learns  to 
recognize  many  variations  of  their  ordin- 
ary tones. 

The  bog  is  the  blackbird's  home.  He 
seems  to  be  fond  of  mud  and  water.  He 
drinks,  bathes  and  washes  his  food  in  the 
water  and  shows  great  attachment  for 
pond  and  river  margins  and  bog  holes. 
Nevertheless  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  where  his  native  bogs  have  been 
drained  or  filled  and  so  done  away  with, 
he  has  taken  to  nesting  in  grass  fields. 
Commonly,  however,  his  nest  is  placed 
among  reeds,  flags,  or  other  similar 
aquatic  plants  in  a  swamp,  bog,  or  marshy 
pond.  Sometimes  in  a  bush  in  the 
meadow  or  along  a  river  bank.  It  is  a 
grassy  cradle  and  the  light  blue  eggs  look 
as  if  some  child  had  been  scrawling  on 
the  shell  with  a  pencil,  its  only  purpose 
to  make  marks. 

The  interesting  family  keeps  the  mother 
remarkably  busy  attending  to  the  many 
and  almost  continuous  duties  of  feeding 
and  house-cleaning.  But  the  gay  father 
seems  to  have  more  time  for  gadding 
about  than  a  good  provider  should,  and 
there  are  some  suspicions,  to  say  the  least, 
that  he  is  not  always  a  faithful  husband. 

It  would  seem  that  in  a  nest  in  a  quaking 
bog  hidden  among  the  waving  reeds,  the 
younglings  would  be  fairly  safe  from 
harm,  but  there  are  hungry  water  snakes, 
marauding  herons  and  bitterns,  pirate 
crows  and  fierce  hawks,  and  so  in  various 
ways  many  young  disappear  from  the 
carefully-hidden  nests.  However,  when 
autumn  comes,  the  black  hordes  gather  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  We 
have  counted  more  than  a  thousand  birds 
going  into  one  small  slough  to  roost  at 
sunset.  The  numbers  of  the  flocks  in- 
crease as  they  move  southward,  and  then 
they  visit  the  cornfields  and  take  toll  from 
the  farmer  for  the  grubs  and  wireworms 
that  they  destroyed  for  him  in  the  spring. 
Next  summer  our  sable  friends  will  be 
back  again  at  the  same  old  slough. 


Tomatoes  and  Cabbages. 

Tomatoes. 

WHEN  setting  out  tomato  plants 
(about  June  1st,  or  according  to 
the  season)  it  is  wise  to  set  the 
roots  quite  deep,  as  new  roots  will  spring 
out  all  along  the  submerged  stem  and 
add  to  the  root  of  the  plant.  Always 
chooose  the  evening  or  a  rainy  day  for 
this  work.  Needless  to  say,  a  good  soft 
root-bed  should  be  prepared  through 
which  the  young  roots  can  make  way 
easily.  Keep  as  much  soil  as  possible 
about  the  roots  when  transplanting;  the 
less  they  are  disturbed,  the  better. 
Have  the  hole  plenty  large  enough  and 
after  the  plants  are  set  work  soil  in  care- 
fully, firming  it  down  and  leaving  a 
"cup"  or  depression  at  the  top  to  hold 
water.  Water  well,  and  afford  protection 
from  the  sun  until  the  plants  are  estab- 
lished. 

Too  much  manure  in  soil  in  which 
tomatoes  are  planted  is  not  recommended, 
as  it  causes  a  too-luxuriant  top  growth 
and  too  late  fruiting.  If  necessary  to  use 
it  at  all,  because  of  poorness  of  the  soil, 
it  should  be  old  and  well  rotted.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  applied  at  the  rate  of  150  to  250 
lbs.  per  acre  (compute  proportion  for 
smaller  areas)  applied  at  time  of  setting 
out,  will  force  an  early  crop.  For  later  ory 
general  crop  give  200  lbs.  per  acre,  ap- 
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plied  in  3  equal  dressings — first  at  time  of 
setting  out,  other  two  at  intervals  of  3 
weeks.  .  .  Cultivate  soil  constantly, 
stake  the  tomatoes  (using  wide,  soft 
string)  when  needed,  and  prune  by  pinch- 
ing off  all  unnecessary  shoots  that  spring 
up  at  axils  of  leaves  or  branches.  Con- 
stant watch  for  these  must  be  kept  up. 
About  first  of  September  or  sooner  pinch 
off  the  ends  and  all  blossoms  so  that  the 
fruit  already  set  shall  mature  quickly. 

Cabbage. 

Give  cabbage  deep,  rich,  moist,  yet 
well-drained  soil.  Set  rather  deep  and 
afford  protection  until  established.  A 
mulch  of  fresh  manure  placed  around  the 
plants  will  help  to  conserve  moisture  and 
will  also  supply  fertilizer  when  watered 
or  when  rains  come.  If  cutworms  are 
likely  to  give  trouble  bait  them  with 
clover  sprayed  with  Paris  green,  or  with 
bran- mash  made  with  sweetened  water 
and  poisoned  with  arsenites.  Place  in 
little  piles  under  the  plants. 

For  the  green  cabbage-worms  that 
come  on  the  leaves,  shower  frequently 
as  necessary  with  salty  water,  pick  by 
hand,  and  apply  pyrethrum  while  the 
plants  are  very  young  to  destroy  the 
early  broods.  .  .  Cracking  or  split- 
ting, by  the  way,  occur  when  heads  stop 
growing  for  want  of  moisture  and  then 
start  again. 

Watering. 

Comparatively  little  watering  is  neces- 
sary, after  the  plants  are  established,  if 
cultivation  is  kept  up  twice  a  week, 
using  a  shallow  hoe  or  claw-cultivator. 
When  water  has  to  be  applied,  as  in  early 
stages  of  growth,  be  sure  to  cover  the 
damp  spot  of  soil  after  a  little  time,  with 
dry  soil  (for  tomatoes),  and  with  soil  or 
by  drawing  the  manure-mulch  back  for 
cabbages.  This  will  conserve  the  moisture. 
Do  not  let  the  raw  manure  touch  the 
cabbage  stems. 


The  Ingle  Nook 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear.  (5)  Private 
answers  are  not  sent  from  this  department. 

For  "Sincere." 

Dear  Junia. — In  reading  "Farmer's 
Advocate"  again  of  March  16th,  noting 
inquiry  of  one  who  signs  herself  "Sincere" 
and  finding  no  reply  has  been  made  by 
"Lankshire  Lass,"  felt  in  courtesy  to 
this  party  I  should  inform  her  about  this 
dear  friend  of  mine. 

"Lankshire  Lass"  is  still  on  the  same 
farm,  never  once  having  left  it  since  first 
writing  "The  Nook."  Her  name  and 
address  is  cheerfully  given  by  one  who 
fully  realizes  how  very  much  she  ap- 
preciates all  kindness  shown  her  and 
letters  written  her  even  though  she  is 
unable  to  make  reply  or  acknowledge- 
ment at  times,  in  fact,  is  seldom  capable 
of  writing  now,  much  as  she  would  enjoy 
writing  both  to  cherished  friends  and 
yourself  as  in  the  past.  Such  a  cheerful 
creature  she  always  is  and  in  conversing 
with  her  by  phone  occasionally  one  can- 
not help  but  be  impressed  by  her  wonder- 
ful patience  and  brightness  despite  the 
fact  that  she  has  been  shut  in  for  so  many 
years.  One  witty  remark  made  recently 
by  our  Lass  was  that  she  never  needed 
any  new  hats,  as  she  could  not  go  out  to 
wear  them. 

Am  sure  I  am  voicing  the  sentiments 
of  "Lankshire  Lass"  in  saying  that  she 
will  be  delighted  to  hear  from  "Sincere" 
or  any  other  reader  of  "The  Ingle  Nook," 
and  in  this  way  your  readers  will  be 
remembering  one  who  is  ever  endeavoring 
to  help  others  and  cheer  them  on  their 
way. 

The  address  is:  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Leslie, 

R.  R.  No.  3, 
(Wellington  Co.)  Guelph,  Ont. 

Thanking  you  for  the  attention  you 
will  give  this  letter,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 
Wellington  Co.,  Ont.  "Interested.'' 


green  fly  troubles  them.  Can  anyone  tell 
me  what  to  do  to  prevent  it? 

A  Great  Lover  ok  Flowers. 

Frontenac  Co.,  Ont. 

Eben  Rexford  says  he  keeps  the  aphis 
off  his  rose-bushes  by  spraying  forcefully 
with  a  soap  insecticide,  bending  the 
bushes  over  so  that  the  insecticide  reaches 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  He  does  this 
early  in  the  season,  before  the  pests 
appear.  The  soap  solution  is  made  this 
way:  Shave  J<»  lb.  Ivory  soap  into  a 
little  water  and  set  on  the  stove.  When 
melted  add  a  pailful  of  water.  .  .  •  . 
Another  remedy  for  aphis  is  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  extract  of  nicotine  to  a  pailful  of 
water  sprayed  on  the  foliage. 

Ida  Bennett  says  that  mildew  in  roses 
may  be  avoided  by  giving  the  bushes  an 
airy,  sunny  situation,  setting  them  far 
enough  apart  to  insure  free  circulation  of 
air,  and  watering  early  (if  watering  has 
to  be  done)  so  that  the  foliage  can  dry 
before  night.  The  remedy  is  flowers  of 
sulphur  dusted  over  the  leaves. 


Dahlias. 

To  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"— As  we 
enjoy  "The  Advocate"  very  much  and 
have  been  often  benefited  by  it,  I  come 
seeking  information  regarding  dahlias. 
Last  year  having  lots  of  bulbs,  I  planted 
them  in  bunches  and  they  grew  fine  tops 
and  seemed  to  do  extra  well — but  they 
were  minus  flowers.  The  buds  at  the 
first  of  the  season  were  larger  and  would 
drop  off,  but  later  on  they  were  about  the 
size  of  a  pea  with  a  black  spot  on  each 
side  and  would  drop  off.  In  the  fall  the 
bulbs  were  extra  large  and  firm,  and  seem 
to  be  in  fine  shape  now  for  next  season. 
What  was  the  trouble?  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  insects  to  bother  them. 
They  were  in  a  sunny,  warm  part  of  the 
garden  with  somewhat  gravelly  soil. 
Looking  to  you  for  help  and  thanking  you 
in  advance. 

"A  Lover  of  Flowers." 

Huron  Co.,  Ont. 


evaporation  of  moisture  and  keep  the 
under  soil  cool. 

If  the  flowers  begin  to  grow  smaller, 
as  the  blooming  season  goes  on,  broad- 
cast around  each  plant  a  small  handful 
of  pure  bone  meal  and  nitrate  of  soda,  4 
parts  bone  to  1  part  soda,  and  carefully 
work  it  into  the  soil. 

If  cultivation  is  kept  up  steadily  as 
outlined  above,  very  little  watering  will 
be  needed  until  after  the  plants  come  into 
full  bloom.  After  that,  if  it  should  become 
hot  and  dry,  a  thorough  watering  once 
a  week  will  be  helpful,  but  take  care  to 
stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  next  day. 

Dahlias  may  be  trained  to  give  large 
blooms  as  follows:  When  planting,  place 
the  tubers  on  their  sides  with  the  eye  as 
near  the  bottom  as  possible,  and  cover 
only  2  to  3  inches  deep.  When  the  shoots 
appear  remove  all  but  the  strongest  one, 
and  pinch  out  the  center  of  that  as  soon 
as  2  or  3  pairs  of  leaves  have  formed, 
thus  forcing  it  to  branch  below  the  level 
of  the  ground.  As  the  plants  develop 
the  soil  is  filled  in  gradually  by  hoeings. 
By  this  method  the  strength  of  the  root 
is  concentrated  on  the  one  shoot,  while 
the  pinching  back  not  only  causes  it  to 
branch  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
thus  brace  it  against  storms  and  prevent 
splitting,  but  also  removes  all  chance  of 
imperfect,  short-stemmed  flowers.  Where 
they  branch  above  ground  staking  will 
be  found  helpful. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  killed  by  frost, 
lift  the  roots,  and,  after  removing  all  the 
soil  possible,  let  them  dry  in  the  air  for  a 
few  hours,  then  store  in  the  cellar  or 
some  other  place  secure  from  frost.  If 
the  cellar  is  very  dry  put  the  roots  in  a 
box  and  cover  completely  with  dry  sand 
or  sawdust  to  prevent  loss  of  vitality  by 
shrivelling. 

Dahlias  should  always  be  planted  in  a 
sunny  position  protected  from  high  winds. 
As  the  eyes  are  not  on  the  tubers,  but  on 
the  crown  to  which  the  tubers  are  at- 
tached, it  is  best  to  start  the  eyes  by 
placing  the  roots  in  a  warm,  moist  place 


Chocolate  Cream  Cake. 


Roses. 

Dear  Junia. — I  have  some  nice  rose- 
trees,  moss  roses  and  others.  Each  year 
they  have  mildew  or  something.  The 
leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop  off.    Also,  a 


Perhaps  the  best  reply  we  can  give 
you  is  to  quote  what  Professor  Bailey 
of  Cornell  says  about  culture  of  the 
dahlia,  for  if  all  the  conditions  are  right, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  blight  will  not 
appear. 

He  says  that  any  rich  soil  that  will 
grow  corn  is  very  favorable  for  dahlias, 
but  that  they  will  grow  well  in  clear  sand, 
clay  or  gravel  if  the  proper  kinds  and 
quantities  of  plant-food  are  worked  in. 
An  important  point  is  that  tjhe  soil  shall 
be  such  as  will  retain  moisture  during 
severe  droughts;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  dahlias  to  do  well  in  a  hard  clay, 
devoid  of  humus,  easily  baked  and  never 
tilled. 

Very  thoroughly  decomposed  manure 
is  best  for  enriching  the  soil;  if  not  well 
rotted,  it  must  be  very  thoroughly  spaded 
in. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  in  planting  is  to 
plant  small  roots  and  green  plants  (already 
started  in  sand)  as  soon  as  danger  of 
frost  is  over,  and  large  roots  about  3 
weeks  earlier,  the  sprouts  being  covered 
if  frost  arrives. 

Too  much  stress,  he  says,  cannot  be 
placed  upon  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil,  making  a  deep  root-bed  so  the  roots 
can  go  down  deep  after  moisture  during 
dry  weather.  During  the  early  stage  of 
development  the  dahlia  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  tilled,  but  it  is  almost  fatal 
to  the  production  of  flowers  to  keep  up 
cultivation  after  the  plants  come  in  bloom. 
After  they  commence  to  bloom,  therefore, 
cease  deep  tillage,  merely  stirring  the 
surface  of  the  soil  often  to  a  depth  of  1 
to  3  inches.    This  will  prevent  excessive 


for  a  short  time  before  dividing.  You 
can  then  see  the  roots  that  will  grow  and 
can  divide  them  very  carefully. 


Varnish  from  Piano.    Spot  on  Coat. 

For  Mrs.  G.,  Middlesex  Co.,  Ont. 

We  do  not  know  what  will  remove  the 
varnish  that  was  rubbed  on  to  front  of 
piano.  There  are  varnish-removers  sold, 
but  they  would  probably  remove  the 
piano-finish  also.  Better  ask  some 
furniture  man. 

You  might  try  steaming  the  ring  left 
by  the  gasoline  over  the  spout  of  a  tea- 
kettle. If  this  does  not  remove  it  have 
the  whole  coat  cleaned  with  gasoline 
(used  out  of  doors  away  from  fires  or 
lights). 

We  cannot  answer  questions  such  as 
this  privately. 

The  Cookery  Column. 

Chocolate  Cream  Cake. 

l/i  cup  butter 
]/2  cup  sugar 
2  eggs 

Second  ]4  cup 
sugar 


i  an  orange 


l/i  cup  milk 
1  }4  cup  sifted  flour 
3  level  teasps.  baking- 
powder. 

Beat  butter  to  a  cream;  gradually  beat 
in  first  K  cup  sugar.  Beat  the  eggs,  and 
add  to  them  the  second  %  cup  of  sugar, 
then  beat  the  whole  into  the  butter 
mixture.  Add  the  grated  rind  and  juice 
of  the  yi  orange,  the  milk,  and  the  flour 
sifted  again  with  the  baking-powder. 
Bake  in  2  layers.  When  cold  spread  the 
layers  with  jam  or  jelly  and  then  with 


whipped  cream  to  which  chocolate  and 
vanilla  have  been  added  as  follows: 

Filling  for  Chocolate  Cream  Cake. 

1  lA  oz.  chocolate  2  or  3  tablespoons 
K  cup  sugar  water 

1  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Melt  the  chocolate  over  hot  water- 
Add  thc-sugar  and  water  and  cook  and 
stir  until  smooth;  then  mix  through  iyi 
cup  thick  cream.  Let  chill  thoroughly, 
add  the  vanilla  and  beat  until  firm 
throughout. 

Oatmeal  Cracker  Cake. 

]A  cup  shortening    3  teasps.  baking- 
%  cup  honey,  or  powder 

yi  cup  sugar        1  teasp.  cinnamon 
Yolks  of  2  eggs        ]4  teasp.  salt 
1  cup  milk  Whites  2  eggs 

Y$  lb.  stale  oatmeal 

crackers 

Beat  the  shortening  to  a  cream,  then 
beat  in  other  ingredients  in  order,  having 
the  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  light,  and  the 
crackers  rolled  and  sifted  (nearly  3  cups 
fine  crumbs)  and  mixed  with  the  baking- 
powder,  cinnamon  and  salt.  Lastly  fold 
in  the  whites  beaten  very  stiff.  Bake  in 
two  well-greased  layer-cake  pans  about 
18  minutes.  Put  together  as  usual  with 
custard,  jam  or  other  filling,  and  cover 
with  chocolate  butter  icing. 

Chocolate  Butter  Icing. 
yi.  cup  butter  1  cup  icing  sugar 

yi  cup  honey  2  oz.  chocolate 

Beat  butter  to  a  cream,  then  gradually 
beat  in  the  honey  and  icing  sugar  and 
the  chocolate  melted  over  hot  water. 


The  Scrap  Bag. 

Washing  Blankets. 

An  easy  way  to  wash  blankets  is  to 
use  plenty  of  warm  (not  too  warm)  soft 
water  in  which  pearline  has  been  dissolved. 
Rinse  thoroughly  and  dry  quickly  in  a 
breezy  place. 

*  *    *  * 
Window  Curtains. 

Don't  buy  fadable  materials  for  window 
curtains  when  there  are  so  many  unfadable 
colors  in  the  "sunfast"  and  "sundoui 
fabrics.  Sunfast  coloring  is  now  to  be 
got  in  casement  cloth,  Shantung,  lin< 
chintz,  etc.,  and  even  in  filet  net,  if  one 
prefers  a  lighter,  more  gauzy  material. 
White  voile  or  marquisette,  dotted  Swiss, 
scrim  and  checked  ginghams  are  still  in 
favor  for  bedroom  curtains. 

*  *        *  * 

Cleaning  a  Wall. 

Wall-paper  cleaners  can  be  bough' 
nowadays,  all  ready  for  use,  but  a  very 
good  substitute  is  a  lump  of  dough  made 
of  flour  and  water  (not  too  wet),  or  crust  - 
of  dry  bread,  or  some  whiting  placed  in  a 
cotton  bag  ju'st  thin  enough  to  let  a 
little  of  the  whiting  go  through.  Spots 
of  grease  on  wall  paper  can  sometimes  In- 
removed  by  placing  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper  over  it  and  applying  a  warm  iron; 
or  by  applying  a  paste  of  starch,  fuller  s 
earth  or  pipe-clay  and  water  leaving  it 
until  dry  before  brushing  off. 

A  sooty  spot  on  a  wall  or  ceiling  can 
be  obliterated  by  coating  it  with  thick 
glue,  then  painting  when  the  glue  is 
thoroughly  dry.  A  smoky  spot  on  a 
white  wall  or  ceiling  can  be  removed  by 
applying  a  paste  of  starch  and  water, 
then,  when  quite  dry,  brushing  lightly 
with  a  clean  brush. 

*  *    *  * 

Kill  Early  Flies. 

Kill  all  the  large  flies  you  see.  The 
large  ones  are  the  females  laden  with 
eggs  to  be  deposited  in  any  convenient 
manure  pile  or  heap  of  moist  decaying 
refuse.  Clear  out  all  such  piles  anil 
corners,  and  so  foil  Mistress  Fly  at  the 
very  beginning. 

Phlox  and  Alyssum  Bed. 

By  I.  M.  Angell. 
One  of  the  brightest  beds  in  our  flower- 
garden  was  filled  with  sweet  alyssum  ami 
annual  phlox,  planted  sb  closely  that  the 
individual  plants  were  not  seen — only  a 
mass  of  brilliant  phlox,  of  many  colors, 
softened  by  the  white  of  the  alyssum 
flowers.  The  rows  were  about  eight 
inches  apart,  and  the  plants  the  same 
distance  apart  in  the  row;  first  alyssum, 
then  phlox,  alternating  like  a  checker- 
board. 

These  plants  are  particularly  well  suited 
for  use  together;  they  are  of  the  same 
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In  Berry  Time 

Remember  Bubble  Grains 

Why  shortcake?— why  pie-crust? — why  tarts? 

Just  because  we  all  like  fruits  combined  with  flaky,  flavory 
crust.  Then  add  Puffed  Rice  to  berries.  Those  are  flaky, 
crusty  tidbits,  flavory  and  flimsy.  They  will  make  your  berries 
doubly  delightful.  Try  them. 

Think  what  puffed  grains  add  to  summer 

In  the  old  days  children  lacked  them. 

Now  breakfast  brings  these  food  confections — like  snow- 
flakes  in  their  texture,  nut-like  in  their  taste. 

Between  meals  children  eat  them  like  peanuts — -crisped  and 
lightly  buttered. 

At  dinner  they  form  wafers  for  your  soups.  Or  nut-like  gar- 
nish on  ice  cream. 

At  bedtime  they  form  the  ideal  good-night  dish. 


And  every  serving  means,  whole  grains,  wholly  fitted  to 
digest.  Every  food  cell  is  blasted,  so  all  the  food  elements  can 
be  assimilated. 

Whole  grains  .are  made  so  fascinating  that  children  revel  in 
them.  And  that  is  what  you  want. 


Puffed  Puffed 
Wheat  Rice 

8  times  normal  size    Steam-exploded  grains 


For  Suppers 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk 

This  premier  grain,  when 
eaten  whole,  supplies  16  needed 
elements.  Here  those  elements 
are  all  fitted  to  digest. 

An  ideal  dish — a  practically 
complete  food^-made  so  de- 
lightful that  children  never 
get  enough. 

&£t  no  day  omit  it,  for 
children  need  whole  wheat. 


The  Quaker  Q&1$  (5>mpany 


Sole  Makers 


Peterborough,  Canada, 


Saskatoon,  Canada. 


height,  and  both  bloom  while  quite  small; 
their  flowering  seasons  are  of  the  same 
length ;  both  persist  in  blooming  after  the 
tender  annuals  are  blighted  by  early 
frosts.  Alyssum  has  been  known  to  flower 
when  less  than  two  inches  high;  when 
full  grown  and  at  its  height,  each  plant  is 
a  solid  mass  of  white,  more  than  a  foot 
in  diameter.  It  self-sows  freely,  thus 
providing  for  next  year's  bloom. 

Alyssum  and  portulaca,  also,  can  be 
combined  in  the  same  way,  being  of  the 
same  height  and  blooming  together. 
However,  the  portulaca  is  tender  and 
easily  killed  by  frost,  so  that  it  is  best  to 
let  the  alyssum  predominate,  using  fewer 
of  the  portulaca  plants  in  proportion. 
After  frost,  these  can  be  pulled  out, 
leaving  the  alyssum  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances until  after  snow  comes. 

The  varieties  mentioned  should  not  be 
confused  with  perennial  phlox  and 
alyssum;  they  are  totally  different,  and 
would  not  be  suitable  for  the  purpose 
suggested.— Suburban  Life. 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

The  Royal  Family. 

He  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward 
his  disciples,  and  said,  Behold  my  mother 
and  my  brethren!  For  whosoever  shall 
do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother  and 
sister,  and  mother. — S.  Matt.  12:  49,  50. 

A  small  boy  sitting  with  his  Mother 
at  a  window  one  evening  watching  the 
stars  as  they  came  out  suddenly  said, 
"I  want  to  praise  God."  "Why?"  said 
the  Mother.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  had 
such  a  bully  time  playing  this  morning 
and  I  worked  with  Father  all  afternoon 
in  the  garden  and  I  had  such  a  good 
supper  (it  happened  to  have  been  bread 
and  milk)  and  now  the  stars  are  out  and 
I  just  want  to  praise  God." 

Augusta  Rucker. 

I  feel  very  like  that  little  boy.  I  want 
to  praise  God  in  a  very  special  manner, 
for  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  a  visitor  in  the 
wondrous  Home  of  Nazareth — the  guest 
of  the  King.  For  a  few  days  last  week 
I  was  staying  in  a  home  where  Christ 
was  manifestly  honored  and  obeyed  as 
the  Master.  His  Presence  could  be  felt 
in  every  room,  and  I  almost  expected  to 
hear  His  voice,  saying:  "All  hail!"  When 
the  family  gathered  together  for  morning 
and  evening  prayer  He  was  certainly 
i  the  midst."  The  outside  weather 
might  be  gloomy  and  cold,  but  inside  .all 
was  warmth  and  brightness.  I  felt,  as 
St.  Peter  felt  on  the-  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration, that  it  was  good  for  me  to  be 
there;  and  I  came  away  feeling  assured 
that  we  need  not  envy  those  who  had 
the  high  privilege  of  living  in  the  home  of 
our  Lord,  because  He  is  always  ready 
to  make  His  home  with  His  true  disciples. 
The  lowly  maid  of  Nazareth  was  indeed 
highly  favored;  but  we  have  our  Lord's 
most  emphatic  declaration  concerning 
His  nearest  of  kin.  He  pointed  to  His 
disciples  and  claimed  them  as  His  "mother 
and  brethren."  Then — for  fear  of  any 
misunderstanding — He  drew  into  the 
circle  of  His  home-people  all  those  who, 
[  in  any  age,  should  do  the  Will  of  the 
!  Father. 

i     In  these   days   home   life   is  nearly 
1  crowded   out  by  the  rush  of  business  or 
.  pleasure.    The  members  of    a    family . 
i  usually  see  very  little  of  each  other, 
!  and  often  the  home  is  only  a  place  to  eat 
and  sleep.    When  things  get  to  the  vyprst 
they  begin  to  mend;  and  it  is  time  we 
learned  the  value  of  a  real  home, 
j     This  is  an  age  of  "Service," — spelt 
with  a  capital  "S."     But  the  nearest  and 
dearest  should  be  served   first.    I  re- 
member once  reading  about  a  poor  little 
"rich"  girl  whose  relations  were  so  busy 
giving  Christmas  treats  to  "poor"  children 
that  they  had  no  time  to  tell  her  the 
Christmas  story, 
i    "My  life  has  been  a  very  happy  one, 
and  (like  the  small  boy  mentioned  above) 
I  want  to  praise  God  for  the  home  of  my 
childhood — one  of  the  homes  of  the  King. 
My  father  would  far  rather  have  gone 
without  his  breakfast  than  have  omitted 
family  prayer,  morning  and  evening.  The 
influence  of  that   happy   home — where 
God  was  always  First — had  helped  me 
more  than  I  can  tell.    And  my  short 
visit  in  another  happy  home  has  given 
me  a  fresh  vision  and  in  new  inspiration. 


Why  did  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
spend  nearly  the  whole  of  His  short 
earthly  life  in  that  little  home  in  Nazareth? 
He  had  no  intention  of  wasting  any  of 
those  precious  years  on  earth,  therefore 
He  must  have  felt  that  it  was  well  worth 
while  to  stay  quietly  in  that  country 
village  for  thirty  years.  He  was  a 
Carpenter,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  when 
He  set  out  to  build  a  "home"  it  was 
perfectly  designed  and  finished.  There 
were  no  unpolished  corners;  it  was 
holy  as  the  Temple  of  the  Most  High 
God— and  it  was  His  Temple.  Where 
Christ  stands  is  holy  ground,  and  He 
never  fails  to  be  "in  the  midst"  when  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His 
Name. 

I  am  so  glad  He  is  willing  to  make  His 
home  with  "two," — for  that  is  the  size 
of  my  family,  and  I  am  sure  that  "He 
makes  unseen  a  Third." 

Are  you  longing  for  a  "great  mission?" 
A  thing  may  seem  more  desirable  and 
more  worth  while  if  it  is  a  long  way  off; 
but  it  is  a  thing  grandly  worth  while 
to  so  live  in  the  home  where  God  has 
placed  you  that  the  King  may  say  of  you 
and  yours:  "Behold  my  mother  and 
my  brethren!" 

It  has  been  said  of  some  people  that 
their  tempers .  are  "below  zero  before 
breakfast."  If  you  meet  the  rest  of  the 
family  after  you  have  had  your  heart 
cheered  by  the  morning  greeting  of  your 
Lord,  it  is  impossible  for  your  temper  to 
be  below  zero.  You  can't  help  carrying 
to  the  breakfast  table  some  of  the  bright- 
ness of  your  early  communion  with  the 
Light  of  the  world. 

Then  there  are  His  mother,  His  brother 
and  His  sister  at  the  table.  Any  rudeness 
to  them,  or  any  want  of  consideration  for 
their  feelings,  cannot  fail  to  hurt  Hira. 
He  has  invited  each  of  us  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Family.  That  is  a  high 
privilege  and  should  be  treasured  sacredly. 

I  never  can  understand  why  anyone 
should  deliberately  spoil  the  happiness 
of  home  by  bad  temper,  selfish  acts  and 
rude  words.  And  yet  it  is  constantly 
being  done. 

The  prophet  Zechariah  sings  of  a  coming 
age  when  "every  pot  in  Jerusalem  and  in 
Judah  shall  be  holiness  to  the  Lord  of 
hosts."  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  the 
Canadian  crockery  should  be  any  less 
sacred.  The  Home  in  Nazareth  was 
holy  because  Jesus  grew  up  there  in 
stainless  beauty.  His  Presence  can  make 
any  home  a  sacred  spot.  If  He  "swept 
the  floor  for  Mary,"  His  touch  can 
glorify  any  common  broom  in  this 
twentieth  century. 

We  are  here  to  serve  the  King  where 
and  how  He  may  choose  us  to  serve.  If 
your  duty  is  in  the  home  you  may  well 
give  thanks  and  sing,  for  that  is  the  Home 
of  the  King  himself. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  Gospel  story 
that  the  Master  loved  to  visit  His  dear 
friends  in  Bethany.  They  were  so  glad 
to  see  Him,  so  glad  to  wait  on  Him,  so 
eager  to  listen  to  Him!  It  is  a  wonderful 
fact  that  He  is  just  as  willing  to  stay 
in  our  homes  to-day — if  we  give  Him 
as  loyal  a  welcome.  Any  busy  house- 
wife may  pray,  with  Blanche  Kelly — 

"Be  beside, me  as  I  go 

About  my  labors  to  and  fro. 

Speed  the  wheel  and  speed  the  lsom, 

Guide  the  needle  and  the  broom, 

Make  my  bread  rise  sweet  and  light, 

Make  my  cheese  come  foamy  white, 

Yellow  may  my  butter  be 

As  cowslips  blowing  on  the  lea. 

Homely  though  my  task  and  small, 

Be  beside  me  at  them  all." 

I  know  it  is  not  always  possible  to  make 
home  a  little  heaven  on  earth,  but  we  can 
all  do  a  good  deal  for  the  general  happiness 
if  we  persistently  try.  Even  our  Lord 
did  not  find  it  easy  to  win  the  whole- 
hearted confidence  of  His  brethren. 
Perhaps  that  was  one  reason  He  stayed 
so  long  in  Nazareth  when  the  cry  of  a 
suffering,  sorrowing,  sinning  world  was 
ringing  in  His  ears.  His  earthly  home 
was  not  grand,  in  outward  appearance, 
but  He  loved  it  dearly.  Grand  furniture 
is  a  very  unnecessary  part  of  home  furnish-  J 
ing.  It  may  even  be  a  hindrance, — as  r 
has  been  said:  "Blessed  are  they  whose 
furniture  is  so  inexpensive  or  so  shabby 
that  children  and  dogs  are  not  excluded 
from  its  sacred  precincts."  And  let  I 
us  remember  (and  act  on  the  re- 
membrance) that  home  is  the  place  where 
we  should  always  wear  oar  best  manners 
— it  is  the  Home  of  our  King. 

Dora  Farncomi. 
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The  Fashions. 


How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED OR  IN  CATALOGUE. 

W  hen  ordering,  please  use  this  form: — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 

a  me  

ost  Office  


ounty  

R.  No. 


ovince  

umber  of  Pattern  

ge  (child  or  misses'  pattern)   

'  easurement —  Waist  Bust  

ate   of   issue   in   which    pattern  ap- 

ared  

When   ordering   from   catalogue  give 
umber  of  page  on  which  pattern  apt- 
red. 

Sure  to  Write  Numbers  Clearly. 


Our  Fashion  Book. 

A  fashion  catalogue  containing  over 
500  designs  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt 
of  12  cents.  Book  contains  article  on 
dressmaking  and  illustrations  of  stitches. 
When  ordering  from  it  use  above  blank. 

3973.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  To  make  as 
illustrated  requires  3%  yards  of  figured 
material  38  inches  wide  and  2%  yards 
of  plain  material  40  inches  wide.  The 
width  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards.  Price 
15  cents. 

3436.  Boys'  Blouse  and  Knicker- 
bocker Trousers. 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14"years. 
A  10-year  size  will  require  1%  yard  of  36- 
inch  material  for  the  Blouse  and  1%  yard 
for  the  Knickerbockers.    Price  15  cents. 

3971.    Ladies'  Apron  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
requires  4  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3646.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
An  8-year  size  requires  2>x/i  yards  of  27- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3965.    Misses'  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
An  18-year  size  requires  7%  yards  of 
36-inch  material.  The  width  at  the 
foot  is  about  2  yards.    Price,  15  cents. 

3959.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  40- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents.* 

3975.    Ladies'  House  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
requires  4}^  yards  of  40-inch  material. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  2x/%  yards. 
Price  15  cents. 

3945.    A  Smart  Top  Garment. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
requires  3H  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  the  jacket  and  %  yard  for  the  cape. 
Price,  15  cents. 


Saturday  Evening  Markets 

Lilian  D.  Milner. 

WESTBORO,  a  small  village  a  few 
miles  from  Ottawa,  is  to  have 
Saturday  evening  markets,  and 
the  local  township-council  is  to  be  re- 
quested to  rescind  the  early-closing  by- 
law, at  present  existent,  in  order  that  the 
village  stores  may  remain  open  until 
10.30  on  Saturday  evenings. 

The  township  hall  and  yard  are  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  the  present,  but 
a  closed  rink  which  will  shortly  be 
constructed  will  probably  be  the  perma- 
nent   market-place  during  the  summer. 

Westboro  is  very  fortunate  in  its 
situation  as  it  is  only  a  street  car  ride  from 
the  city  of  Ottawa,  but  other  villages, 
less  fortunately  situated  in  this  regard, 
would  probably  receive  the  patronage 
of  the  car-owning  residents  of  the  larger 
villages  and  towns  in  their  districts  if 
they  adopted  such  a  scheme.  . 

The  main  idea  behind  the  project  is 
that  the  farmers  will  not  have  to  lose  a 
day,  or  part  of  a  day — especially  during 
their  busy  seasons — in  taking  their  produce 
to  town,  but  the  store-keepers  will  also 
derive  benefit  from  it  as  the  farmers  will 
naturally  purchase  their  supplies  at 
villages  where  such  markets  are  held. 

The  innovation  should  be  appreciated 
by  women  who  have  taken  up  poultry- 
farming,  bee-culture,  and  similar  money- 
making  propositions,  as  it  is  anticipated 
they  will  find  a  ready  sale  for  their 
wares.  An  'Exchange'  of  the  kind  ad- 
vocated by  the  writer  during  the  War 
could  be  attached  to  the  market.  One 
frequently  finds  a  farmer's  wife  or 
resident  of  a  village,  who,  while  she  has 
never  taken  lessons  in  dressmaking,  has 
a  decided  talent  for  turning  out  pretty, 
though  simple,  frocks  for  children  or 
grown-ups.  There  are  always  some  wo- 
men in  a  rural  community  who  have 
some  speciality  in  cooking  which  they 
make  especially  well.  A  woman's  stall  at  a 
Saturday  evening  market  would  give  such 
women  an  opportunity  of  putting  their 
talents  to  good  advantage. 

The  enterprising  village  of  Westboro 
is  setting  an  example  which  is  worthy  of 
emulation  by  other  towns  and  villages 
of  rural  Canada. 


PEERLESS    LAWN  FENCE 

gives  this  handsome  appearance  and  adds  real  value 
and  beauty  to  your  property.  Its  endurance  and 
strength  make  it  economical  to  use.  Your  home  takes 
on  an  atmosphere  of  prosperity  and  you  enjoy  a 
feeling  of  privacy. 

Comes  in  six  styles,  six  heights  and  green  or  white 
finish.    Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere. 

Let  us  send  you  our  handsome  catalog  about  better  fences, 

gates  and  steel  posts. 

BANWELUHOXIE  WIRE   FENCE  COMPANY.  Limited 
Hamilton,  Out.,      Winnipeg,  Men. 

Peerless  Fences  satisfy — they  both  protect  and  beautify 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 

Pasfe  -Liquid  'Powdered 

Every  room  needs  the 
brightening  touch  of 
Johnson's  Prepared 
Wax.  It  will  rejuv- 
enate your  furniture, 
wood- work,  floors,  lin- 
oleum, and  give  an  air 
of  immaculate  cleanli- 
ness. Johnson's  Wax 
imparts  an  artistic 
lustre  of  great  beauty 
and  durability.  Gives 
a  hard,  dry,  velvety 
polish  that  will  not 
collect  dust  or  show 
finger  prints. 


Your  linoleum  will  last 
longer  and  look  better 
if  you  polish  it  occasion- 
ally with  Johnson's  Pre- 
pared Wax.  It  prevents 
cracking  and  blistering 
— brings  out  the  pattern 
and  color— and  protects 
linoleum  from  wear. 
Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 
is  recommended  by  the 
leading  manufacturers  of 
linoleum. 
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Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 
comes  in  three  conven- 
ient forms  —  Paste, 
Liquid  and  Powdered. 
Use  the  Paste  Wax  for 
polishing  all  your  floors 
and  linoleum.  Use  John- 
son's Liquid  Wax  for 
polishing  your  furniture, 
phonograph,  woodwork, 
leather,  shoes  and  auto. 
Use  Johnson's  Powd- 
ered Wax  for  perfect 
dancing  floors. 
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PROPER  _ 
WOODWORK 

and 

FURNITURE 


|Book  on  Home  Beautifying  FREE 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

"The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 


LTD.,  BRANTFORD, 
DEPT.  F.  A.  5. 


tr  n.ilNsONWON W. 


•Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid  your  book  telling  how 
to  make  my  home  artistic,  cheery  and  inviting.  I  under- 
stand that  it  tells  just  what  materials  to  use  and  how  to 
apply  them — includes  color  card— gives  covering  capaci- 
ties, etc. 

MY  NAME  

MY  ADDRESS  

One  of  the  Best  Painters  here  is  
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uticura  Toilet  Trio 


Satisfies  every  want  of  the 
most  critical  in  cleansing, 
purifying  and  beautifying 
the  skin  and  complexion. 
Nothing  purer,  sweeter  or 
more  effective  for  every-day 
toilet  purposes. 

Soap25c.  Ointment  25  and  50c.  Talcum  25c.  Sold 
throughout  theDominion.  Canadian  Depot: 
Lymani,  Limited.  344  St.  Paul  St.,  W.,  Montreal. 

"uticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


STAMMERING 


or  stuttering  overcome  positively.  Our 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.   Free  advice  and  literature. 

TH£  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER,      -  CANADA 


T.  Tembarom 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

Author  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "The  Shuttle," 
'The  Secret  Garden,"  etc. 

Serial  rights  secured  by"The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine." 


CHAPTER  XII. 
The  chief  objection  to  Temple  Barholm 
in  Tembarom's  mind  was  that  it  was  too 
big  for  any  human  use.  That  at  least 
was  how  it  struck  him.  The  entrance 
was  too  big,  the  stairs  were  too  wide, 
the  rooms  too  broad  and  too  long  and  too 
high  to  allow  of  eyes  accustomed  to  hall 
bedrooms  adjusting  their  vision  without 
discomfort.  The  dining-room  in  which 
the  new  owner  took  his  first  meal  in 
company  with  Mr.  Palford,  and  attended 
by  the  large,  serious  man  who  wore  no 
livery  and  three  tall  footmen  who  did, 
was  of  size  and  stateliness  which  made  him 
feel  homesick  for  Mrs.  Bowse's  dining- 
room,  with  its  two  hurried,  incompetent, 
and  often-changed  waitresses  and  its  pre- 
vailing friendly  custom  of  pushing  things 
across  the  table  to  save  time.  Meals  were 
quickly  disposed  of  at  Mrs.  Bowse's. 
Everybody  was  due  up-town ,  or  down-town , 
and  regarded  food  as  an  unavoidable, 
because  necessary,  interference  with  more 
urgent  business.  At  Temple  Barholm 
one  sat  half  the  night — this  was  the  im- 
pression made  upon  Tembarom — watching 
things  being  brought  in  and  taken  out  of 
the  room,  carved  on  a  huge  buffet,  and 
passed  from  one  man  to  another;  and  when 
they  were  brought  solemnly  to  you,  if 
you  turned  them  down,  it  seemed  that 
the  whole  ceremony  had  to  be  gone 
through  with  again.  All  sorts  of  silver 
knives,   forks  and   spoons   were  given 


Plays 
With  Housework 

ATTIC  to  cellar  —  walls,  woodwork,  floors  and 
r\  stairways— how  Gold  Dust  keeps  them  smiling ! 
Big  corners  and  little  corners,  cracks  and  crannies  — 
they  can't  harbor  dirt  with  Gold  Dust  around ! 

No  rub-a-dub-dub,  no  endless  scrubbing,  no 
elbow  grease."  Just  a  little  Gold  Dust  and  a 
pail  of  warm  water— follow  the  simple  direc- 
tions on  the  package.  Soft,  smooth  and  velvety, 
Gold  Dust  cannot  scratch  or  mar  the  finest  sur- 
faces. It  dissolves  the  dirt  and  grease  like  magic. 

All  this  happens,  of  course,  if  you  get  the  real  Gold 
Dust.  You  don't  want  to  be  disappointed,  so  look  for 
the  nameFairbank's  and  the  Twins  on  every  package. 

EEiSKFAl  RBAN  K^SHD 

LIMITED.  MONTREAL 

MADE  IN 
CANADA 


|  Let  the  Gold  Dust 


Twins  do  your  work 


to  one  and  taken  away,  and  half  a  dozen 
sorts  of  glasses  stood  by  your  plate;  and 
if  you  made  a  move  to  do  anything  for 
yourself,  the  man  out  of  livery  stopped 
you  as  though  you  were  too  big  a  fool 
to  be  trusted.  The  food  was  all  right, 
but  when  you  knew  what  anything  was, 
and  were  inclined  to  welcome  it  as  an  old 
friend,  it  was  given  to  you  in  some  way 
that  made  you  get  rattled.  With  all  the 
swell  dishes,  you  had  no  butter-plate, 
and  ice  seemed  scarce,  and  the  dead,  still 
way  the  servants  moved  about  gave 
you  a  sort  of  feeling  that  you  were  at  a 
funeral  and  that  it  wasn't  decent  to  talk 
so  long  as  the  remains  were  in  the  room. 
The  head-man  and  the  foot-men  seemed 
to  get  on  by  signs,  though  Tembarom 
never  saw  them  making  any;  and  their 
faces  never  changed  for  a  moment. 
Once  or  twice  he  tried  a  joke,  addressing 
it  to  Mr.  Palford,  to  see  what  would 
happen.  But  as  Mr.  Palford  did  not 
seem  to  see  the  humor  of  it,  and  gave 
him  the  "glassy  eye,"  and  neither  the 
head-man  nor  the  footmen  seemed  to 
hear  it,  he  thought  that  perhaps  they 
didn't  know  it  was  a  joke;  and  if  they 
didn't,  and  they  thought  anything  at  all, 
they  mast  think  he-  was  dippy.  The 
dinner  was  a  deadly,  though  sumptuous, 
meal  and  long  drawn  out,  when  measured 
by  meals  at  Mrs.  Bowse's.  He  did  not 
know,  as  Mr.  Palford  did,  that  it  was 
perfect,  and  served  with  a  finished  dexter- 
ity that  was  also  perfection. 

Mr.  Palford,  however,  was  himself 
relieved  when  it  was  at  an  end.  He  had 
sat  at  dinner  with  the  late  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm  in  his  day,  and  had  seen  him 
also  served  by  the  owners  of  impassive 
countenances;  but  he  had  been  aware 
that  whatsoever  of  secret  dislike  and 
resentment  was  concealed  by  them,  there 
lay  behind  their  immovability  an  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  he  represented,  even 
in  his  most  objectionable  humors, 
centuries  of  accustomedness  to  respectful 
service  and  of  knowledge  of  his  right  and 
power  to  claim  it.  The  solicitor  was 
keenly  aware  of  the  silent  comments 
being  made  upon  the  tweed  suit  and  brown 
necktie  and  on  the  manner  in  which  their 
wearer  boldly  chose  the  wrong  fork  or 
erroneously  made  use  of  a  knife  or  spoon. 
Later  in  the  evening  in  the  servants' 
hall,  the  comment  would  not  be  silent, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  what  its 
character  would  be.  There  would  be 
laughter  and  the  relating  of  incidents. 
Housemaids  and  still-room  maids  would 
giggle,  and  kitchen-maids  and  boot- 
boys  would  grin  and  whisper  in  servile 
tribute  to  the  witticisms  of  the  superior 
servants. 

After  dinner  the  rest  of  the  evening 
could  at  least  be  spent  in  talk  about  busi- 
ness matters.  There  still  remained  de- 
tails to  be  enlarged  upon  before  Palford 
himself  returned  to  Lincoln's  Inn  and 
left  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  to  the  care  of 
the  steward  of  his  estate.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  talk  to  him  when  the  sole 
subject  of  conversation  was  of  a  business 
nature. 

Before  they  parted  for  the  night  the 
mystery  of  the  arrangements  made  for 
Strangeways  had  been  cleared.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm  made  no  mystery 
of  them.  He  did  not  seem  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  what  he  had  chosen  to  do 
was  unusual,  but  he  did  not  appear 
hampered  or  embarrassed  by  the  knowl- 
edge. His  remarks  on  the  subject 
were  entirely  civil  and  were  far  from 
actually  suggesting  that  his  singular 
conduct  was  purely  his  own  business 
and  none  of  his  solicitor's;  but  for  a 
moment  or  so  Mr.  Palford  was  privately 
just  a  trifle  annoyed.  The  Hutchinsons 
had  traveled  from  London  with  Strange- 
ways'  in  their  care  the  day  before.  He 
would  have  been  unhappy  and  dis- 
turbed if  he  had  been  obliged  to  travel 
with  Mr.  Palford,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
him,  and  Miss  Hutchinson  had  a  sooth- 
ing effect  on  him.  Strangeways  was 
for  the  present  comfortably  installed 
as  a  guest  of  the  house,  Miss  Hutchinson 
having  talked  to  the  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Butterworth,  and  to  Pearson.  What  the 
future  held  for  him  Mr.  Temple  Barholm 
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did  not  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  going 
into.  He  left  him  behind  as  a  subject, 
and  went  on  talking  cheerfully  of  other 
things  almost  as  if  he  had  forgotten  him. 

Thev  had  their  coffee  in  the  library, 
and  afterward  sat  at  the  writing-table 
and  looked  over  documents  and  talked 
until  Mr.  Palford  felt  that  he  could  quite 
decorously  retire  to  his  bedroom.  He 
was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties,  and 
Tembarom  was  amiably  resigned  to 
parting  with  him. 

Tembarom  did  not  go  up-stairs  at  once 
himself.  He  sat  by  the  fire  and  smoked 
several  pipes  of  tobacco  and  thought 
things  over.  There  were  a  lot  of  things 
to  think  over,  and  several  decisions  to 
make,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  pass  them  in  review.  The  quiet 
of  the  dead  surrounded  him.  In  a  house 
the  size  of  this  the  servants  were  probably 
half  a  mile  away.  They'd  need  trolleys 
to  get  to  one,  he  thought,  if  you  rang  for 
them  in  a  hurry.  If  an  armed  burglar 
made  a  quiet  entry  without  your  knowing 
it  he  could  get  in  some  pretty  rough 
work  before  any  of  the  seventy-five 
footmen  could  come  to  lend  a  hand. 
He  was  not  aware  that  there  were  two  of 
them  standing  in  waiting  in  the  hall, 
their  powdered  heads  close  together  so 
that  their  whispers  and  chuckles  could  be 
heard.  A  sound  of  movement  in  the 
library  would  have  brought  them  up 
standing  to  a  decorous  attitude  of  at- 
tention conveying  to  the  uninitiated  the 
impression  that  they  had  not  moved  for 
hours. 

Sometimes  as  he  sat  in  the  big  morocco 
chair  T.  Tembarom  looked  grave  enough; 
sometimes  he  looked  as  though  he  was 
confronting  problems  which  needed  puz- 
zling out  and  with  which  he  was  not 
making  much  headway;  sometimes  he 
looked  as  though  he  was  thinking  of 
little  Ann  Hutchinson,  and  not  in- 
frequently he  grinned.  Here  he  was  up  to 
the  neck  in  it,  and  he  was  darned  if  he 
knew  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  didn't 
know  a  soul,  and  nobody  knew  him.  He 
didn't  know  a  thing  he  ought  to  know, 
and  he  didn't  know  any  one  who  could 
tell  him.  Even  the  Hutchinsons  had 
never  been  inside  a  place  like  Temple 
Barholm  and  they  were  going  back  to 
Manchester  /ifter  a  few  week's  stay  at  the 
grandmother's  cottage. 

Before  he  had  left  New  York  he  had 
seen  Hadman  and  some  other  fellows 
and  got  things  started,  so  that  there  was 
an  even  chance  that  the  invention  would 
be  put  on  its  feet.  He  had  worked  hard 
and  used  his  own  power  to  control  money 
in  the  future  as  a  lever  which  had  proved 
to  he  exactly  what  was  needed. 

Hadman  had  been  spurred  and  a 
little  startled  when  he  realized  the 
magnitude  of  what  really  could  be  done, 
and  saw  also  that  this  slangy,  moneyed 
youth  was  not  merely  an  enthusiastic 
fool,  but  saw  into  business  schemes 
pretty  sharply  and  was  of  a  most  de- 
termined readiness.  With  this  power 
ranging  itself  on  the  inside  of  Hutchinson 
and  his  invention,  it  was  good  business 
to  begin  to  move,  if  one  did  not  want  to 
run  a  chance  of  being  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Hutchinson  had  gone  to  Manchester, 
and  there  had  been  barely  time  for  a 
brief  but  characteristic  interview  between 
him  and  Tembarom,  when  he  rushed 
back  to  London.  Tembarom  felt  rather 
excited  when  he  remembered  it,  recalling 
what  he  had  felt  in  confronting  the 
struggles  against  emotion  in  the  blunt- 
featured,  red  face,  the  breaks  in  the  rough 
voice,  the  charging  up  and  down  the  room 
like  a  curiously  elated  bull  in  a  china 
6hop,  and  the  big  effort  to  restrain  relief 
and  gratitude  the  degree  of  which  might 
seem  to  under-value  the  merits  of  the 
invention  itself. 

Once  or  twice  when  he  looked  serious, 
Tembarom  was  thinking  this  over,  and 
also  once  or  twice  when  he  grinned, 
belief  and  gratitude  notwithstanding, 
Hutchinson  had  kept  him  in  his  place, 
and  had  not  made  unbounded  efforts  to 
conceal  his  sense  of  the  incongruity  of 
his  position  as  the  controller  of  fortunes 
and  the  lord  of  Temple  Barholm,  which 
was  still  vaguely  flavored  with  indignation. 

When  he  had  finished  his  last  pipe 
Tembarom  rose  and  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  it. 

"Now  for  Pearson,"  he  said. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a 
talk  with  Pearson,  and  there  was  no  use 
wasting  time.  If  things  didn't  suit  you, 
the  best  thing  was  to  see  what  you  could 
do  to  fix  them  right  away — if  it  wasn't 
against  the  law.  He  went  out  into  the 
hall,  and  seeing  the  two  footmen  standing 
waiting,  he  spoke  to  them. 


"Say,  I  didn't  know  you  fellows  were 
there,"  he  said.  "Are  you  waiting  up 
for  me?  Well,  you  can  go  to  bed,  the 
sooner  the  quicker.  Good  night."  And 
he  went  up-stairs  whistling. 

The  glow  and  richness  and  ceremonial 
order  of  preparation  in  his  bedroom  struck 
him  as  soon  as  he  opened  the  door. 
Everything  which  could  possibly  have 
been  made  ready  for  his  most  luxurious 
comfort  had  been  made  ready.  He  did 
not,  it  is  true,  care  much  for  the  huge  bed 
with  its  carved  oak  canopy  and  massive 
pillars. 

"But  the  lying-down  part  looks  about 
all  right,"  he  said  to  himself. 

The  fine  linen,  the  soft  pillows,  the 
downy  blankets,  would  have  allured 
even  a  man  who  was  not  tired.  The 
covering  had  been  neatly  turned  back 
and  the  snowy  whiteness  opened.  That 
was  English,  he  supposed.  They  hadn't 
got  on  to  that  at  Mrs.  Bowse's. 

"But  I  guess  a  plain  little  New  York 
sleep  will  do,"  he  said.  "Temple  Bar- 
holm or  no  Temple  Barholm,  I  guess  they 
can't  change  that." 

Then  there  sounded  a  quiet  knock  at 
the  door.  He  knew  who  it  would  turn 
out  to  be,  and  he  was  not  mistaken. 
Pearson  stood  in  the  corridor,  wearing 
his  slightly  anxious  expression,  but  ready 
for  orders. 

Mr.  Temple  Barholm  looked  down  at 
him  with  a  friendly,  if  unusual,  air. 

"Say,  Pearson,"  he  announced,  "if 
you've  come  to  wash  my  face  and  put 
my  hair  up  in  crimping-pins,  you  needn't 
do  it,  because  I'm  not  used  to  it.  But 
come  on  in." 

If  he  had  told  Pearson  to  enter  and 
climb  the  chimney,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  order  would  have  been  obeyed 
upon  the  spot,  but  Pearson  would  certain- 
ly have  hesitated  and  explained  with 
respectful  delicacy  the  fact  that  the  task 
was  not  "his  place."  He  came  into  the 
room. 

"I  came  to  see,  if  I  could  do  anything 
further  and—"  making  a  courageous 
onslaught  upon  the  situation  for  which  he 
had  been  preparing  himself  for  hours— 
— "and  also — if  it  is  not  too  late — to 
venture  to  trouble  you  with  regard  to 
your  wardrobe."  He  coughed  a  low, 
embarrassed  cough.  " In  unpacking,  sir, 
I  found — I  did  not  find — " 

"You  didn't  find  much,  did  you?" 
Tembarom  assisted  him. 

"Of  course,  sir,"  Pearson  apologized, 
"leaving  new  York  so  hurriedly,  your — 
your  man  evidently  had  not  time  to — 
er — " 

Tembarom  looked  at  him  a  few  seconds 
longer,  as  if  making  up  his  mind  to  some- 
thing. Then  he  threw  himself  easily  into 
the  big  chair  by  the  fire,  and  leaned  back 
in  it  with  the  frankest  and  best-natured 
smile  possibre. 

"I  hadn't  any  man,"  he  said.  "Say, 
Pearson,"  waving  his  hand  to  another 
chair  near  by,  "suppose  you  take  a  seat." 

Long  and  careful  training  came  to 
Pearson's  aid  and  supported  him,  but  he 
was  afraid  that  he  looked  nervous,  and 
certainly  there  was  a  lack  of  entire  calm 
in    his  voice. 

"I  —  thank  you,  sir,— I  think  I'd  better 
stand,  sir." 

"Why?"  inquired  Tembarom,  taking 
his  tobacco-pouch  out  of  his  pocket  and 
preparing  to  fill  another  pipe. 

"You're  most  kind,  sir,  but — but — "  in 
impassioned  embarrassment — "I  should 
really  prefer  to  stand,  sir,  if  you  don't 
mind.  I  should  feel  more — more  at  'ome, 
sir,"  he  added,  dropping  an  h  in  his 
agitation. 

"Well,  if  you'd  like  it  better,  that's 
all  right,"  yielded  Mr.  Temple  Barholm, 
stuffing  tobacco  into  the  pipe.  Pearson 
darted  to  a  table,  produced  a  match, 
struck  it,  and  gave  it  to  him. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Tembarom,  still 
good-naturedly.  "But  there  are  a  few 
things  I've  got  to  say  to  you  right  now." 

Pearson  had  really  done  his  best,  his 
very  best,  but  he  was  terrified  because  of 
the  certain  circumstances  once  before 
referred  to. 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  appealed,  "but 
I  am  most  anxious  to  give  satisfaction 
in  every  respect."  He  was,  poor  young 
man,  horribly  anxious.  "To-day  being 
only  the  first  day,  I  dare  say  I  have  not 
been  all  I  should  have  been.  I  have 
never  valeted  an  American  gentleman 
before,  but  I'm  sure  I  shall  become  ac- 
customed to  everything  quite  soon  — al- 
most   immediately."  . 

"Say,"  broke  in  Tembarom,  "you're 
'way  off.  I'm  not  complaining.  You're 
all  right." 

The  easy  good  temper  of  his  manner 
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The  Old  Homeland 


"It's  many  years  since  I  crossed  the 
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with  the  homeland,  by  reading  the  News 
of  the  World,"  says  a  prominent  man  of 
the  West.  The  News  of  the  World  is  the 
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was  so  singularly  assuring  that  Pearson, 
unexplainable  as  he  found  him  in  every 
other  respect,  knew  that  this  at  least  was 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  he  drew  an 
almost  palpable  breath  of  relief.  Some- 
thing actually  allured  him  into  approach- 
ing what  he  had  never  felt  it  safe  to 
approach  before  under  like  circumstances 
— a  confidential  disclosure. 

"Thank  you,  sir:  I  am  most  grateful. 
The — fact  is,  I  hoped  especially  to  be 
able  to  settle  in  place  just  now.  I — I'm 
hoping  to  save  up  enough  to  get  married, 
sir." 

"You  are?"  Tembarom  exclaimed. 
"Good  business!  So  was  I  before  all  this" 
— he  glanced  about  him — "fell  on  top  of 

me." 

"I've  been  saving  for  three  years 
sir,  and  if  I  can  know  I'm  a  permanency 
— if  I  can  keep  this  place — " 

"You're  going  to  keep  it  all  right," 
Tembarom  cheered  him  up  with.  "If 
you've  got  an  idea  you're  going  to  be 
fired,  just  you  forget  it.  Cut  it  right 
out." 

"Is — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  Pearson 
asked  with  timorous  joy,  "but  is  that  the 
American  for  saying  you'll  be  good 
enough  to  keep  me  on?" 

Mr.  Temple  Barholm  thought  a  second. 

"Is  'keep  me  on'  the  English  for  'let 
me  stay'?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then  we're  all  right.  Let's  start  from 
there.  I'm  going  to  have  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  you,  Pearson." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Pearson  in  a 
deferential  murmur.  But  if  he  was  not 
dissatisfied,  what  was  going  to  happen? 

"It'll  save  us  both  trouble,  and  me  most. 
I'm  not  one  of  those  clever  Clarences  that 
can  keep  up  a  bluff,  making  out  I  know 
things  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't  deceive  a 
setting  hen  or  a  Berlin  wool  antimacassar." 

Pearson  swallowed  something  ^with 
effort. 

"You  see,'!  fell  into  this  thing  kerchunk, 
and  I'm  just  rattled — I'm  rattled." 
As  Pearson  slightly  coughed  again,  he 
translated  for  him,  "That's  American 
for  'I  don't  know  where  I'm  at.'  " 

"Those  American  jokes,  sir,  are  very 
funny  indeed,"  answered  Pearson,  ap- 
preciatively. 

"Funny!"  the  new  Mr.  Temple  Barholm 
exclaimed  even  aggrievedly.  "If  you  think 
this  lay-out  is  an  American  joke  to  me, 
Pearson,  there's  where  you're  'way  off. 
Do  you  think  it  a  merry  jest  for  a  fellow 
like  me  to  sit  up  in  a  high  chair  in  a 
dining-room  like  a  cathedral  and  not 
know  whether  he  ought  to  bite  his  own 
bread  or  not?  And  not  dare  to  stir  till 
things  are  handed  to  him  by  five  husky 
footmen?  I  thought  that  plain-clothes 
man  was  going  to  cut  up  my  meat,  and 
slap  me  on  the  back  if  I  choked." 

Pearson's  sense  of  humor  was  perhaps 
not  inordinate,  but  unseemly  mirth,  which 
he  had  swallowed  at  the  reference  to  the 
setting  hen  and  the  Berlin  wool  anti- 
macassar, momentarily  got  the  better 
of  him,  despite  his  efforts  to  cough  it  down, 
and  broke  forth  in  a  hoarse,  ill-repressed 
sound. 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  said  with  a 
laudable  endeavor  to  recover  his  pro- 
fessional bearing.  "It's  your — American 
way  of  expressing  it  which  makes  me 
forget  myself.    I  beg  pardon." 

Tembarom  laughed  outright  boyishly. 

"Oh,  cut  that  out,"  he  said.  "Say, 
how  old  are  you?" 

"Twenty-five,  sir." 

"So  am  I.  If  you'd  met  me  three 
months  ago,  beating  the  streets  of  New 
York  for  a  living,  with  holes  in  my  shoes 
and  a  celluloid  collar  on,  you'd  have 
looked  down  on  me.    I  know  you  would." 

"Oh,  no,  sir,"  most  falsely  insisted 
Pearson. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  would,"  protested  Tem- 
barom, cheerfully.  "You'd  have  said 
I  talked  through  my  nose,  and  I  should 
have  laughed  at  you  for  dropping  your 
h's.  Now  you're  rattled  because  I'm 
Mr.  Temple  Temple  Barholm;  but  you're 
not  half  as  rattled  as  I  am." 

"You'll  get  over  it,  sir,  almost  immedi- 
ately,"   Pearson  assured  him  hopefully. 

"Of  course  I  shall,"  said  Tembarom 
with  much  courage.  "But  to  start  right 
I've  got  to  get  over  you." 

"Me,  sir?"  Pearson  breathed  anxiously. 

"Yes.  That's  what  I  want  to  get  off  my 
chest.  Now,  first  off,  you  came  in  here 
to  try  to  explain  to  me  that,  owing  to 
my  New  York  valet  having  left  my  New 
York  wardrobe  behind,  I've  not  got  any- 
thing to  wear,  and  so  I  shall  have  to  buy 
some  clothes." 

"I  failed  to  find  any  dress-shirts,  sir," 
began  Pearson,  hesitatingly. 
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Mr.  Temple  Barholm  grinned. 

"I  always  failed  to  find  them  myself. 
I  never  had  a  dress-shirt.  I  never  owned 
a  suit  of  glad  rags  in  my  life." 

"Gl — glad  rags,  sir?"  stammered  Pear- 
son, uncertainly. 

"I  knew  you  didn't  catch  on  when  I 
said  that  to  you  before  dinner.  I  mean 
claw-hammer  and  dress-suit  things.  Don't 
you  be  frightened,  Pearson.  I  never  had 
six  good  shirts  at  once,  or  two  pair  of 
shoes,  or  more  than  four  ten-cent  hand- 
kerchiefs at  a  time  since  I  was  born. 
And  when  Mr.  Palford  yanked  me  away 
from  NewYork,  he  didn't  suspect  a  fellow 
could  be  in  such  a  state.  And  I  didn't 
know  I  was  in  a  state,  anyhow  I  was 
too  busy  to  hunt  up  people  to  tell  me, 
because  I  was  rushing  something  im- 
portant right  through,  and  I  couldn't 
stop.  I  just  bought  the  first  things  I  set 
eyes  on  and  crammed  them  into  my  trunk. 
There,  I  guess  you  know  the  most  of  this, 
but  you  didn't  know  I  knew  you  knew  it. 
Now  you  do,  and  you  needn't  be  afraid 
to  hurt  my  feelings  by  telling  me  I 
haven't  a  darned  thing  I  ought  to  have. 
You  can  go  straight  ahead." 

As  he  leaned  back,  puffing  away  at  his 
pipe,  he  had  thrown  a  leg  over  the  arm  of 
his  chair  for  greater  comfort,  and  it  really 
struck  his  valet  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  gentleman  more  at  his  ease,  even  one 
who  was  one.  His  casual  candidness 
produced  such  a  relief  from  the  sense  of 
strain  and  uncertainty  that  Pearson  felt 
the  color  returning  to  his  face.  An  open- 
ing had  been  given  him,  and  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do  his  duty. 

"If  you  wish,  sir,  I  will  make  a  list," 
he  ventured  further,  "  ano  the  proper 
firms  will  send  persons  to  bring  things 
down  from  London  on  appro." 

"What's  'appro'  the  English  for?" 

"Approval,  sir." 

"Good  business!    Good  old  Pearson!" 

"Thank  you,  sir.  Shall  I  attend  to  it 
to-night,  to  be  ready  for  the  morning 
post?" 

"In  five  minutes  you  shall.    But  you 
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threw  me  off  the  track  a  bit.  The  thing 
I  was  really  going  to  say  was  more 
important  than  the  clothes  business." 

There  was  something  else,  then,  thought 
Pearson,  some  other  unexpected  point  of 
view. 

"What  have  you  to  do  for  me,  anyhow?" 
"Valet  you  sir." 

"That's  English  for  washing  my  face 
and  combing  my  hair  and  putting  my 
socks  on,  ain't  it?" 

"Well,  sir,  it  means  doing  all  you  re- 
quire, and  being  always  in  attendance 
when  you  change." 

"How  much  do  you  get  for  it?" 

"Thirty  shillings  a  week,  sir." 

"Say,  Pearson,"  said  Tembarom,  with 
honest  feeling,  "I'll  give  you  sixty  shillings 
a  week  not  to  do  it." 

Calmed  though  he  had  felt  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Pearson  was  aghast.  How  could  one  be 
prepared  for  developments  of  such  an 
order? 

"Not  to  do  it,  sir!"  he  faltered.  "But 
what  would  the  servants  think  if  you  had 
no  one  to  valet  you?" 

"That's  so.  What  would  they  think?" 
But  he  evidently  was  not  dismayed,  for 
he  smiled  widely.  "I  guess  ^the  plain- 
clothes man  would  throw  a  fit." 

But  Pearson's  view  was  more  serious 
and  involved  a  knowledge  of  not 
improbable  complications.  He  knew  "the 
hall"  and  its  points  of  view. 

"I  couldn't  draw  my  wages,  sir,"  he 
protested.  "There'd  be  the  greatest  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  other  servants, 
sir,  if  I  didn't  do  my  duties.  There's 
always  a — slight  jealousy  of  valets  and 
ladies'-maids.  The  general  idea  is  that 
they  do  very  little  to  earn  their  salaries. 
I've  seen  them  fairly  hated." 

"Is  that  so?  Well,  I'll  be  darned!" 
remarked  Mr.  Temple  Barholm.  He 
gave  a  moment  to  reflection,  and  then 
cheered  up  immensely. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  we'll  fix  it.  You 
come  up  into  my  room  and  bring  your 
tatting  or  read  a  newspaper  while  I  dress." 
He  openly  chuckled.  "Holy  smoke! 
I've  got  to  put  on  my  shirt  and  swear 
at  my  collar-buttons  myself.  If  I'm 
in  for  having  a  trained  nurse  do  it  for  me, 
it'll  give  me  the  Willies.  When  you 
danced  around  me  before  dinner — " 

Pearson's  horror  forced  him  to  commit 
the  indiscretion  of  interrupting. 

"I  hope  I  didn't  dance,  sir,"  he  implored. 
"I  tried  to  be  extremely  quiet." 

"That  was  it,"  said  Tembarom.  "I 
shoudn't  have  said  danced;  I  meant  crept. 
I  kept  thinking  I  should  tread  on  you, 
and  I  got  so  nervous  toward  the  end  I 
thought  I  should  jusj.  break  down  and 
sob  on  your  bosom  and  beg  to  be  taken 
back  to  home  and  mother." 

"I'm  extremely  sorry,  sir,  I  am,  in- 
deed," apologized  Pearson,  doing  his  best 
not  to  give  way  to  hysterical  giggling. 
How  was  a  man  to  keep  a  decently 
straight  face,  and  if  one  didn't,  where 
would  it  end?  One  thing  after  another. 

"It  was  not  your  fault.  It  was  mine. 
I  haven't  a  thing  against  you.  You're 
a  first-rate  little  chap." 

"I  will  try  to  be  more  satisfactory  to- 
morrow." 

There  must  be  no  laughing  aloud,  even 
if  one  burst  a  blood-vessel.  It  would 
not  do.  Pearson  hastily  confronted  a 
vision  of  a  young  footman  or  Mr.  Burrill 
himself  passing  through  the  corridors  on 
some  errand  and  hearing  master  and  valet 
shouting  together  in  unseemly  and  wholly 
incomprehensible  mirth.  And  the  next 
remark  was  worse  than  ever. 

"No,  you  won't,  Pearson,"  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm  asserted.  "There's  where  you're 
wrong.  I've  got  no  more  use  for  a  valet 
than  I  have  for  a  pair  of  straight-front 
corsets." 

This  contained  a  sobering  suggestion. 

"But  you  said,  sir,  that — " 

"Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  fire  you,"  said 
Tembarom,  genially.  "I'll  'keep  you  on,' 
but  little  Willie  is  going  to  put  on  his 
own  socks.  If  the  servants  have  to  be 
pacified,  you  come  up  to  my  room  and 
do  anything  you  like.  Lie  on  the  bed 
if  you  want  to;  get  a  jew's-harp  and  play 
on  it — any  old  thing  to  pass  the  time. 
And  I'll  raise  your  wages.  What  do 
you  say?  Is  it  fixed?" 

"I'm  here,  sir,  to,  do  anything  you 
require,"  Pearson  answered  distressedly; 
"but  I'm  afraid — " 

Tembarom's  face  changed.  A  sudden 
thought  had  struck  him. 

"I'll  tell  you  one  thing  you  can  do," 
he  said;  "you  can  valet  that  friend  of 
mine." 

"Mr.  Strangeways,  sir?" 

"Y»8.   I've  got  a  notion  he  wouldn't 
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mind  it."  He  was  not  joking  now.  He 
was  in  fact  rather  suddenly  thoughtful. 

"Say,  Pearson,  what  do  you  think  of 
him?" 

"Well,  sir,  I've  not  seen  much  of  him, 
and  he  says  very  little,  but  I  should  think 
he  was  a  gentleman,  sir." 

Mr.  Temple  Barholm  seemed  to  think 
it  over. 

"That's  queer,"  he  said  as  though  to 
himself.  "That's  what  Ann  said." 
Then  aloud,  "Would  you  say  he  was  an 
American?" 

In  his  unavoidable  interest  in  a  matter 
much  talked  over  below  stairs  and  pro- 
ductive of  great  curiosity  Pearson  was  be- 
trayed. He  could  not  explain  to  himself, 
after  he  had  spoken,  how  he  could  have 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  forget;  but  forget 
himself  and  the  birthplace  of  the  new 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm  he  did. 

"Oh,  no,  sir,"  he  exclaimed  hastily; 
"he's  quite  the  gentleman,  sir,  even 
though  he  is  queer  in  his  mind."  The  next- 
instant  he  caught  himself  and  turned 
cold.  An  American  or  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Italian,  in  fact,  a  native  of  any  country 
on  earth  so  slighted  with  an  unconscious- 
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ness  so  natural,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of 
hot  temper,  might  have  thrown  something 
at  him  or  kicked  him  out  of  the  room; 
but  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  took  his  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
slow,  broadening  smile. 

"Would  you  call  me  a  gentleman, 
Pearson?"  he  asked. 

Of  course  there  was  no  retrieving  such 
a  blunder,  Pearson  felt,  but — - 

"Certainly,  sir,"  he  stammered.  "Most 
— most  certainly  sir." 

"Pearson,"  said  Tembarom,  shaking 
his  head  slowly,  with  a  grin  so  good- 
natured  that  even  the  frankness  of  his 
words  was  friendly  humor  itself — "Pear- 
son, you're  a  liar.  But  that  doesn't  jolt 
me  a  bit.  I  dare  say  I'm  not  one,  any- 
how. We  might  put  an  'ad'  in  one  of  your 
papers  and  find  out." 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  murmured 
Pearson  in  actual  anguish  of  mind. 

Mr.  Temple  Barholm  laughed  outright. 

"Oh,  I've  not  got  it  in  for  you.  How 
could  you  help  it?"  he  said.  Then  he 
stopped  joking  again.  "If  you  want  to 
please  me,"  he  added  with  deliberation, 
"you  look  after  Mr.  Strangeways,  and 
don't  let  anything  disturb  him.  Don't 
bother  him,  but  just  find  out  what  he 
wants.  When  he  gets  restless,  come 
and  tell  me.  If  I'm  out,  tell  him  I'm 
coming  back.  Don't  let  him  worry. 
You  understand — don't  let  him  worry. ^ 

"I'll  do  my  best — my  very  best,  sir," 
Pearson  answered  devoutly.  "I've  been 
nervous  and  excited  this  first  day  because 
I  am  anxious  to  please — everything 
seems  to  depend  on  it  just  now,"  he 
added,  daring  another  confidential  out- 
burst. "But  you'll  see  I  do  know  how 
to  keep  my  wits  about  me  in  general, 
and  I've  got  a  good  memory,  and  I  have 
learned  my  duties,  sir.  I'll  attend  to 
Mr.  Strangeways  most  particular." 

As  Tembarom  listened,  and  watched 
his  neat,  blond  countenance,  and  noted 
the  undertone  of  quite  desperate  appeal 
in  his  low  voice,  he  was  thinking  of  a 
number  of  things.  Chiefly  he  was  thinking 
of  little  Ann  Hutchinson  and  the  Harlem 
flat  which  might  have  been  "run"  on 
fifteen  dollars  a  week. 

"I  want  to  know  I  have  some  one  in 
this  museum  of  a  place  who'll  understand," 
he  said — "some  one  who'll  do  just  exactly 
what  I  say  and  ask  no  fool  questions  and 
keep  his  mouth  shut.  I  believe  you  could 
do  it." 

"I'll  swear  I  could,  sir.     Trust  me, 
was  Pearson's  astonishingly  emotional  and 
hasty  answer. 

"I'm  going  to,"  returned  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm.  "I've  set  my  mind  on  putting 
something  through  in  my  own  way. 
It's  a  queer  thing,  and  most  people  would 
say  I  was  a  fool  for  trying  it.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  does,  but  Miss  Hutchinson 
doesn't." 

There  was  a  note  in  his  tone  of  saying 
"Miss  Hutchinson  doesn't"  which  opened 
up  vistas  to  Pearson — strange  vistas 
when  one  thought  of  old  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son's cottage  and  the  estate  of  Temple 
Barholm. 

"We're  just  about  the  same  age,"  his 
employer  continued,  "and  in  a  sort  of 
way  we're  in  just  about  the  same  fix." 

Their  eyes  looked  into  each  other's 
a  second;  but  it  was  not  for  Pearson  to 
presume  to  make  any  comment  whatso- 
ever upon  the  possible  nature  of  "the  fix." 
Two  or  three  more  puffs,  and  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm  spoke  again. 

"Say,  Pearson,  I  don't  want  to  butt 
in,  but  what  about  that  little  bunch  of 
calico  of  yours — the  one  you're  saving  up 
for?" 

"Calico,  sir?"  Pearson,  at  sea,  but 
hopeful.  Whatsoever  the  new  Mr. 
Temple  Barholm  meant,  one  began  to 
realize  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  un- 
friendly. 

"That's  American  for  her,  Pearson. 
'Her'  stands  for  the  same  thing  both  in 
English  and  American,  I  guess.  What's 
her  name  and  where  is  she?  Don't  you 
say  a  word  if  you  don't  want  to." 

Pearson  drew  a  step  nearer.  There 
was  an  extraordinary  human  atmosphere 
in  the  room  which  caused  things  to  begin 
to  go  on  in  his  breast.  He  had  had  a 
harder  life  that  Tembarom  because  he 
had  been  more  timid  and  less  buoyant 
and  less  unselfconscious.  He  had  been 
beaten  by  a  drunken  mother  and  kicked 
by  a  drunken  father.  He  had  gone  hungry 
and  faint  to  the  board  school  and  had 
been  punished  as  a  dull  boy.  After  he 
had  struggled  into  a  place  as  page,  he  had 
been  bullied  by  footmen  and  had  his 
ears  boxed  by  cooks  and  butlers.  Ladies'- 
maids  and  smart  housemaids  had  sneered 
at  him,  and  made  him  feel  himself  a 


hopeless,  vulgar  little  worm  who  never 
would  "get  on."  But  he  had  got  on, 
in  a  measure,  because  he  had  worked 
like  a  slave  and  openly  resented  nothing. 
A  place  like  this  had  been  his  fevered 
hope  and  dream  from  his  page  days, 
though  of  course  his  imagination  had  not 
encompassed  attendance  on  a  gentleman 
who  had  never  owned  a  dress-short  in  his 
life.  Yet  gentleman  or  no  gentleman, 
he  was  a  Temple  Barholm,  and  there  was 
something  about  him,  something  human 
in  his  young  voice  and  grin  and  queer, 
unheard-of  New  York  jokes,  which 
Pearson  had  never  encountered,  and  which 
had  the  effect  of  making  him  feel  some- 
how more  of  a  man  than  his  timorous 
nature  had  ever  allowed  of  his  feeling 
before.  It  suggested  that  they  were  both, 
valet  and  master,  merely  masculine 
human  creatures  of  like  kind.  The 
way  he  had  said  "Miss  Hutchinson" 
and  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  when  he'd 
made  that  American  joke  about  the 
"little  bunch  of  calico"!.  The  cirious 
fact  was  that  thin,  neat,  white-blooded- 
looking  Pearson  was  passionately  in  love. 
So  he  took  the  step  nearer  and  grew  hot 
and  spoke  low. 

"Her  name  is  Rose  Merrick,  sir,  and 
she's  in  place  in  London.  She's  lady's- 
maid  to  a  lady  of  title,  and  it  isn't  an 
easy  place.  Her  lady  has  a  high  temper, 
and  she's  economical  with  her  servants. 
Her  maid  has  to  sew  early  and  late, 
and  turn  out  as  much  as  if  she  was  a 
whole  dressmaking  establishment.  She's 
clever  with  the  neeedle,  and  it  would  be 
easier  if  she  felt  it  was  appreciated.  But 
she's  treated  haughty  and  severe,  though 
she  tries  her  very  best.  She  has  to  wait 
up  half  the  night  after  balls,  and  I'm 
afraid  it's  breaking  her  spirit  and  her 
health.  That's  why,— I  beg  your  pardon 
sir,"  he  added,  his  voice  shaking — "that's 
why  I'd  bear  anything  on  earth  if  I 
could  give  her  a  little  home  of  her  own." 

"Gee  whizz!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm,  with  feeling.  "I  guess  you 
would!"  , 

"And  that's  not  all,  sir,  said  Pearson. 
"She's  a  beautiful  girl,  sir,  with  a  figure, 
and  service  is  sometimes  not  easy  for  a 
young  woman  like  that.  His  lordship — 
the  master  of  the  house,  sir, — is  much 
too  attentive.  He's  a  man  with  bad 
habits;  the  last  lady's-maid  was  sent  away 
in  disgrace.  Her  ladyship  wouldn't  be- 
lieve she  hadn't  been  forward  when  she 
saw  things  she  didn't  like,  though  every 
one  in  the  hall  knew  the  girl  hated  his 
bold  ways  with  her.  and  her  mother 
nearly  broke  her  heart.  He's  begun  with 
Rose,  and  it  just  drives  me  mad  sir,  it 
does!" 

He  choked,  and  wiped  his  forehead 
with  his  clean  handkerchief.  It  was  damp, 
and  his  young  eyes  had  fire  in  them,  as 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm  did  not   fail  to 

observe. 

"I'm  taking  aliberty  talking  to  you  like 
this,  sir,"  he  said.  "I'm  behaving  as  if  I 
didn't  know  my  place,  sir." 

"Your,  place  is  behind  that  fellow, 
kicking  him  till  he'll  never  sit  down  again 
except  on  eider-down  cushions  three 
deep,"  remarked  Mr.  -Temple  Barholm, 
with  fire  in  his  eyes  also.  "That's  where 
your  place  is.  It's  where  mine  would 
be  if  I  was  in  the  same  house  with  him  and 
caught  him  making  a  goat  of  himself. 
I  bet  nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten  would 
break  his  darned  neck  for  him  if  they 
got  on  to  his  little  ways,  even  if  they  were 
lordships  themselves."  ^ 

"The  decent  ones  won't  know,  Pearson 
said.  "That's  not  what  happens,  sir. 
He  can  laugh  and  chaff  it  off  with  her 
ladyship  and  coax  her  round.  But  a 
girl  that's  discharged  like  that,  Rose 
says,  that's  the  worst  of  it:  she  says  she  s 
got  a  character  fastened  on  to  her  for 
life  that  no  respectable  man  ought  to 
marry  her  with." 

Mr.  Temple  Barholm  removed  his 
leg  from  the  arm  of  his  chair  and  got  up. 
Long-legged,  sinewy,  but  somewhat 
slouchy  in  his  badly  made  tweed  suit, 
sharp  New  York  face  and  awful  American 
style  notwithstanding,  he  still  looked 
rather  nice  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
valet's  shoulder  and  gave  him  a  friendly 

push-  ,  ,,T,  , 

"See  here,"  he  said.  "What  you  ve 
got  to  say  to  Rose  is  that  she's  just  got  to 
cut  that  sort  of  thing  out— cut  it  right  out. 
Talking  to  a  man  that's  in  love  with  her 
as  if  he  was  likely  to  throw  her  down 
because  lies  were  told.  Tell  her  to  forget 
it_forget  it  quick.  Why,  what  does  she 
suppose  a  man's  for,  by  jinks?  Whats 
he  for?" 

"I've  told  her  that,  sir,  though  of  course 
not  in  American.    I  just  swore  it  on  my 
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knees  in  Hyde  Park  one  night  when 
she  got  out  for  an  hour.  But  she  laid 
her  poor  head  on  the  back  of  the  bench 
and  cried  and  wouldn't  listen.  She  says 
she  cares  for  me  too  much 


Tembarom's  hand  clutched  his  shoulder. 
His  face  lighted  and  glowed  suddenly. 

"Care  for  you  too  much,"  he  asked. 
"Did  she  say  that?  God  bless  her!" 

"  That's  what  I  said,"  broke  in  Pearson 

"I  heard  another  girl  say  that — just 
liefore  I  left  New  York — a  girl  that's 
just  a  wonder,"  said  his  master.  "A 
girl  can  be  a  wonder,  can't  she?" 

"Rose  is,  sir,"  protested  Pearson. 
"She  is,  indeed,  sir.  And  her  eyes-  are 
that  blue — " 

"Blue,  are  they?"  interrupted  Tem- 
barom.  "I  know  the  kind.  I'm  on  to  the 
whole  thing.  And  what's  more,  I'm  going 
to  fix  it.  You  tell  Rose — and  tell  her 
from  me — that  she's  going  to  leave  that 
place,  and  you're  going  to  stay  in  this 
one,  and — well,  presently  things  '11  begin 
to  happen.  They're  going  to  be  all  right 
— all  right,"  he  went  on,  with  immensely 
convincing  emphasis.  "She's  going  to 
have  that  little  home  of  her  own."  He 
paused  a  moment  for  reflection,  and  then 
a  sudden  thought  presented  itself  to  him. 
"Why,  darn  it!"  he  exclaimed,  "there 
must  be  a  whole  raft  of  little  homes  that 
belong  to  me  in  one  place  or  another. 
Why  couldn't  I  fix  you  both  up  in  one  of 
them?" 

"Oh,  sir!"  Pearson  broke  forth  in  some 
slight  alarm.  He  went  so  fast  and  so 
far  all  in  a  moment.  And  Pearson  really 
possessed  a  neat,  well-ordered  conscience, 
and,  moreover,  "knew  his  place."  "I 
hope  I  didn't  seem  to  be  expecting  you 
to  trouble  yourself  about  me,  sir.  I 
mustn't  presume  on  your  kindness." 

"It's  not  kindness;  it's — well,  it's 
just  human.  I'm  going  to  think  this 
thing  over.  You  just  keep  you  hair  on, 
and  let  me  do  my  own  valeting,  and  you'll 
see  I'll  fix  it  for  you  somehow." 

What  he  thought  of  doing,  how  he 
thought  of  doing  it,  and  what  Pearson 
was  to  expect,  the  agitated  young  man 
did  not  know.  The  situation  was  of 
course  abnormal,  judged  by  all  respect- 
able, long-established  custom.  A  man's 
valet  and  his  valet's  "young  woman" 
were  not  usually  of  intimate  interest. 
Gentlemen  were  sometimes  "kind"  to  ' 
you — gave  you  half  a  sovereign  or  even 
a  sovereign,  and  perhaps  asked  after  your 
mother  if  you  were  supporting  one;  but — 

"I  never  dreamed  of  going  so  far,  sir," 
he  said.    "I  forgot  myself,  I'm  afraid." 

"Good  thing  you  did.  It's  made  me 
feel  as  if  we  were  brothers."  He  laughed 
again,  enjoying  the  thought  of  the  little 
thing  who  cared  for  Pearson  "too  much" 
and  had  eyes  that  were  "that  blue." 
"Say,  I've  just  thought  of  something 
else.  Have  you  bought  her  an  engage- 
ment-ring yet?" 

"No,  sir.  In  our  class  of  life  jewelry 
is  beyond  the  means." 

"1  just  wondered,"  Mr.  Temple  Barholm 
said.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  some- 
thing that  pleased  him  as  he  fumbled 
for  his  pocket-book  and  took  a  clean 
banknote  out  of  it.  "I'm  not  on  to 
what  the  value  of  this  thing  is  in  real 
money,  but  you  go  and  buy  her  a  ring 
with  it,  and  I  bet  she'll  be  so  pleased  you'll 
have  the  time  of  your  life." 

Pearson  taking  it,  and  recognizing 
its  value  in  unreal  money,  was  embar- 
rassed by  feeling  the  necessity  of  explana- 
tion. 

"This  is  a  five-pound  note,  sir.  It's 
too  much,  sir,  it  is  indeed.  This  would 
furnish  the  front  parlor."  He  said  it  al- 
most solemnly. 

Mr.  Temple  Barholm  looked  at  the 
note  interestedly. 

"Would  it?  By  jinks!"  and  his  laugh 
had  a  certain  softness  of  recollection. 
"I  guess  that's  just  what  Ann  would 
say.  She'd  know  what  it  would  furnish, 
you  bet  your  life!" 

"I'm  most  grateful,  sir,"  protested 
Pearson,  "but  I  oughtn't  to  take  it. 
Being  an  American  gentleman  and  not 
ai  customed  to  English  money,  you 
don't  realize  that — " 

"I'm  not  accustomed  to  any  kind  of 
money,"  said  his  master.  "I'm  scared  to 
be  left  alone  in  the  room  with  it.  That's 
what's  the  matter.  If  1  don't  give  some 
away,  I  shall  never  know  I've  got  it. 
Cheer  up,  Pearson.  You  take  that  and 
buy  the  ring,  and  when  you  start  furnish- 
ing, I'll  see  you  don't  get  left." 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say,  sir," 
Pearson  faltered  emotionally.  "I  don't, 
indeed." 

"Don't  say  a  darned  thing,"  replied  Mr. 
Temple   Barholm.    And   just   here  his 


face  changed  as  Mr.  Palford  had  seen  it 
change  before,  and  as  Pearson  often 
saw  it  change  later.  His  New  York 
jocular  irreverence  dropped  from  him, 
and  he  looked  mature  and  oddly  serious. 

"I've  tried  to  sort  of  put  you  wise  to  the 
way  I've  lived  and  the  things  I  haven't 
had  ever  since  I  was  born,"  he  said,  "but 
I  guess  you  don't  really  know  a  thing 
about  it.  I've  got  more  money  coming 
in  every  year  than  a  thousand  of  me 
would  ever  expect  to  see  in  their  lives, 
according  to  my  calculation.  Aad  I 
don't  know  how  to  do  any  of  the  things 
a  fellow  who  is  what  you  call  'a  gentle- 
man* would  know  how  to  do.  I  mean 
in  the  way  of  spending  it.  Now,  I've 
got  to  get  some  fun  out  of  it.  I  should 
be  a  mutt  if  I  didn't,  so  I'm  going  to 
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But  are  your  pans  close  enough 

to  the  fire?" 


"Yes,  because  it's  HEAT  that 
does  the  cooking,  and  that  Long 
Blue  Chimney  makes  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  and  drives  it 
directly  against  the  pans." 

THE  Long  Blue  Chimney  is  the  feature 
that  has  made  the  New  Perfection  Oil 
Cook  Stove  famous.  This  chimney  keeps  the  cook- 
ing pan  away  from  the  flame  for  very  good  reasons. 
It  provides  just  the  right  space  for  every  drop  of  oil 
to  burn  into  clean,  intense  heat.  At  the  same  time 
it  makes  a  strong  draught,  which  sends  the  heat, 
quivering-hot,  right  up  against  the  utensil. 

"Clean  heat's  the  thing"- — the  first  thing — one  looks 
for  in  a  stove.  Over  4,000,000  users  have  found 
that  the  New  Perfection  gives  just  the  right  heat  for 
•  every  kind  of  cooking — steady,  dependable  heat — 
no  soot,  no  smoke,  no  disagreeable  odor. 

And  what  a  comfort  to  find  an  oil  stove  that  lights 
and  heats  instantly!  Touch  a  match  to  the  wick  of 
the  New  Perfection  and  the  flame  responds  immedi- 
ately. When  the  flame  is  once  set,  it  stays  set.  It's 
the  Long  Blue  Chimney  that  makes  the  speedy, 
steady  flame  possible. 

Your  local  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  New 
Perfection.  See  the  New  Perfection  Oven  and 
Warming  Cabinet,  too.  Ask  for  a  copy  of  the 
New  Perfection  booklet. 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Home  Office  and  Factory 
SARNIA      -  ONTARIO 

MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

Also  made  in  the  U.S.  by  Cleveland  Metal  Products  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


NEW  PERFECTION 


Made 
in 
Canada 


Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 


ARE  YOU  EARNING  MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME? 

If  you  are  not,  write  to  us  promptly,  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  earn 
money  by  securing  New  Subscribers  to 

THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE 

Many  boys  and  girls  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  doing  well 
at  this  work. 

It  doesn't  cost  you  anything  but  your  time,  and  all  you  make 
is  clear  profit. 

Write   now    for  instructions. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LTD.  London,  Ont. 


Northern  Ontario 

The  Great  Clay  Belt  of  Northern  Ontario  lies  one  degree  south  of  Winnipeg,  and  con- 
tains millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  fit  for  mixed  farming,  which  may  be  had  by  returned 
soldiers  and  sailors  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50  cents  per  acre. 

Information  required  by  intending  settlers  is  found  in  a  booklet  on  "Northern  Ontario," 
prepare  d  by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Honorable  Manning  Doherty,  and  may 
be  had  free  on  application.  Write: 

H .  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


spend  it  my  own  way.  I  may  make 
about  seventy-five  different  kinds  of  a 
fool  of  myself,  but  I  guess  I  shan't  do  any 
particular  harm." 

"You'll  do  good,  sir, — to  every  one." 

"Shall  I?"  said  Tembarom,  speculative- 
ly. "Well,  I'm  not  exactly  setting  out 
with  that  in  my  mind.  I'm  no  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  but  I'm 
not  in  for  doing  harm,  anyway.  You 
take  your  five-pound  note — come  to 
think  of  it,  Palford  said  it  came  to  about 
twenty-five  dollars,  real  money.  Hully 
gee!    I  never  thought  I'd  have  twenty- 


five  dollars  to  give  awayl  It  makes  me 
feel  like  I  was  Morgan." 

"Thank  you,  sir;  thank  you,"  said 
Pearson,  putting  the  note  into  his  pocket 
with  rapt  gratitude  in  his  neat  face.  "You 
— you  do  not  wish  me  to  remain — to  do 
anything  for  you?" 

"Not  a  thing.  But  just  go  and  find 
out  if  Mr.  Strangeways  is  asleep.  If  he 
isn't  and  seems  restless,  I'll  come  and  have 
a  talk  with  him." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Pearson,  and  went  at 
once. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Your  Health. 

By  "Medicus." 

[Stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  must  be  enclosed  if  an  early  reply  is  necessary] 


Stomach  Trouble. 

Mrs.  H.,  Ont.  "Woman  age  21  and 
weigh  94  lbs.  Have  been  troubled  with 
stomach  over  2  years.  Have  distress 
after  meals,  no  matter  what  I  eat.  Gas 
seems  to  follow  and  stomach  becomes 
so  sore  I  can  scarcely  touch  it  with  hand. 
Have  heart  burn  and  vomiting  spells 
at  night  and  in  the  morning,  sour  stuff 
at  night  and  in  the  morning  thick  stuff, 
sometimes  bitter.  Stomach  seems  to 
be  very  large,  and  I  get  short  of  breath. 
Am  very  dry,  the  more  I  drink  the  more 
I  want  to  drink,  and  I  have  a  nasty  taste 
in  mouth.  Sour  stuff  comes  up  in 
mouth  when  the  gas  comes  up.  Seems 
to  be  a  bearing  down  in  stomach  nearly 
all  the  time,  with  an  awful  beating. 
Tongue  stays  coated  all  the  time." 

Ans. — A  history  of  sour  stomach,  gas, 
etc.,  suggests  an  ulcer  of  the  duodenum 
or  stomach.  Gall-stones  may  also  cause 
it.  I  would  suggest  that  you  take  a 
barium  meal  and  have  an  X-ray  of  your 
stomach,  and  find  out  the  cause  of  your 
trouble.  The  treatment  will  depend 
upon  the  cause. 

Santonin  for  Worms. 

Mrs.  D.,  Ont.  "I  read  in  the  paper 
where  you  advised  Santonin  for  worms 
in  children.  .  .  How  much  would 
you  give  a  child  Zyi  years  old?  Also 
how  much  for  a  child  5  years  old?" 

Ans. — Santonin  is  a  fairly  active  drug, 
and  it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to 
consult  your  family  doctor  as  to  the 
exact  dose  to  give  the  children. 

Re.  Baby. 

G.  P.,  Ont.  "Baby  born  Feb.  3rd, 
two  weeks  ago  weighed  8  lbs.,  and  on 
April  14  weighed  UK  lbs.  Is  that  a 
good  gain?  She  is  breast-fed  but  some- 
what constipated.  .  Would  like  your 
oninion  on  Mostri's  Vitamine  tablets  and 
yeast  tablets  that  are  advertized  for  the 
vitamines  they  contain." 

Ans. — Your  baby  is  doing  all  right. 
Don't  wean  her.  Often  a  teaspoonful 
of  orange  juice  or  strained  tomato  juice 
twice  a  day  will  relieve  the  constipation. 
Try  inserting  a  small  bit  of  soap  into  the 
bowel  in  the  morning  right  after  she  has 
nursed.  The  cause  of  the  constipation 
is  more  likely  from  feeding  her  too  often. 
Try  feeding  her  every  3  hours,  or  better, 
every  4  hours.  Milk  of  magnesia  is  the 
least  harmful  purgative  you  can  give  her. 

You  don't  need  to  take  your  vitamines 
in  a  tablet  form.  There  may  be  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  these  tablets  actually 
contain  the  different  vitamines  (the  fat- 
soluble  A,  the  water-soluble  B,  and  the 
antiscorbutic  C).  It  is  a  lot  cheaper  to 
eat  raw  cabbage,  lettuce,  celery,  milk, 
butter,  liver,  heart,  turnips,  raw  fruits  of 
any  kind.  If  you  eat  some  of  any  one 
of  the  articles  in  the  list,  the  chances 
are  that  you  do  not  suffer  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  vitamines. 

Dilated  Heart. 

H.  J.,  Ont.  "Am  64  years  old.  About 
14  months  ago  suffered  a  nervous  break- 
down. It  began  with  a  dilated  heart, 
felt  so  drowsy  but  could  not  sleep.  Heart 
is  much  better,  but  nerves  very  bad. 
Kidneys  bother  me  some.  This  year 
have  been  doing  some  light  work,  but 
do  not  feel  strong.  Also  have  catarrh 
of  the  stomach." 

Ans. — If  you  had  a  dilated  heart  14 
months  ago,  and  if  you  are  short  of  breath 
on  exertion,  you  should  take  tincture  of 
digitalis  (purple  foxglove).  That  will 
prevent  to  a  certain  extent  the  danger 
of  a  recurrence  of  your  heart  trouble. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  urine 
examined  once  a   month  for  albumin, 


just  to  make  sure  there  is  no  disease  of  the 
kidneys.  Are  you  overweight  for  your 
height?  You  should  not  weigh  more  than 
you  did  at  thirty. 

Shortness  of  Breath. 

E.  S.,  Ont.  "Have  been  troubled 
with  what  I  think  is  catarrh  of  the  throat. 
Get  out  of  breath  when  I  work  or  walk. 
Seldom  have  a  whole  night's  sleep;  often 
lie  awake  a  couple  of  hours  towards 
morning,  then  don't  feel  well.  Nov 
for  a  few  months  nose  is  blocked  up  so 
that  sometimes  I  can  scarcely  breathe 
through.  One  side  is  worse.  Do  you 
think  it  is  adenoids?  When  I  sneeze 
hard  it  often  bleeds  a  little.  .  What 
would  be  a  good  blood  purifier  for  taking 
away  pimples  on  face?" 

Ans. — I  would  suggest  that  you  find 
out  what  is  causing  your  shortness  o' 
breath.    It  may  be  a  number  of  things 
your  heart,  or  lungs,  or  kidneys.  That 
the  important  thing  to  do.    I  woul 
not  bother  about  the  trouble  in  the  nos 
(which  is  not  likely  adenoids,  at  you 
age,  45).  until   I  had  relief  from  th 
difficulty  with  the  breath. 

Pimples  on  the  face  are  often  caused 
by  eating  too  much  sugar,  too  much 
candy,  etc.  There  is  no  blood  purifier 
that  is  worth  a  "hoot."  Don't  waste 
your  money  on  any  such  truck. 


Marvellous  Memories  Of 
Well-known  Men. 

(The  'Tit-Bits,'  London.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  o' 
memory,  is  George  Harbottle  a  quarry 
miner  living  near  Newcastle.    This  son 
of  the  soil,  possesses  a  memory  whic' 
retains  an  indelible  impression  of  every 
word  which  he  hears  or  reads.  After 
once  reading  a  dozen  pages  of  any  boo 
he  can  repeat  them  without  omitting  a 
single  word.    One  morning  this  remark 
able   man    purchased  a  volume  of  th 
"Faerie  Queen,"  and  before  the  evenin 
he   could    recite  Spencer's  masterpiec 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Viscount  Milner  is  the  possessor  of 
wonderful  memory.  He  once  preformed  an 
astonishing  feat  whilst  private  secretary 
to    Lord  Goschen.     He   was   asked  t 
supply  a  copy  of  his  chief's  address  t 
the   electors   of  East   Edinburgh,  an 
failing   to  find  the  original,    he  wrot 
out    the    address   from   immDry  wit 
such  marvellous  accuracy  that  on  com 
paring  it  with  the  original,  it  was  fonn 
to  contain  only  one  trifling  mistake. 

Gladstone  had  a  wonderful  memory 
and    could    "reel    of"   passages  fro 
Homer,  Olvid  and  the  "Iliad"  at  a  mo 
merit's  notice. 

The  greatest  master  of  memory,  how 
ever,was  Lord  Macaulay.    From  a  ve 
early  age  the  retentiveness  of  his  mem 
ory  was  extraordinary.  When  only  thr 
or   four  years   of  age   his    mind  m 
chanically  retained   the   form   of  wh 
he  read  or  heard.   Once,  as  a  child,  whe 
making    an    afternoon    call    with  hi 
father,  he  picked  up  Scott's  "Lay  of  th 
Last  Minstrel"  for  the  first  time,  an 
quietly   read    while    his    elders  wer 
engaged  in    conversation.    When  the 
returned  home,    Macaulay   amazed  h' 
parents   by  reciting  the  whole    of  th 
poem  without  a  mistake. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocatb": 

You  will  find  enclosed  my  order  fo 
"The    Farmer's    Advocate,"  which 
appreciate  very  much,  and  I  must  say* 
the  longer  I  take  it  the  better  I  like  it. 

Harvey  Pitcher. 
Hastings  Co.,  Ontario. 
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Stories  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind. 

(Serial  rights  secured  from  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
SPOTTY  THE  TURTLE  WINS  A  RACE. 


You  Don't  Pay  For  a  De  Laval 
It  Pays  For  Itself 


A  truer  statement  was  never 
made.  Ask  any  one  of  the 
millions  of  Dc  Laval  users  and 
they  will  invariably  reply,  "My 
De  Laval  doesn't  owe  me  a 
cent.  It  paid  for  itself  in  less 
than  a  year,  and  ever  since  has 
been  making  me  money." 

Why?  Because  the  minute 
you  start  using  a  De  Laval  you 
get  something  to  sell  for  cash — 
cream;  and  in  addition  you  get 
skim- milk  to  grow  into  another 
crop  of  calves,  pigsand  chickens. 
Two  sources  of  profit,  and  a 


Even  if  you  don't  own  a 
De  Laval  you  are  probably  pay- 
ing for  one  anyway — especially 
if  you  are  using  a  cheap,  inferior 
or  badly  worn  separator,  or  are 
skimming  by  hand — in  the  cream 
that  is  being  lost.  No  other 
method  of  separating  cream 
from  milk  is  so  efficient,  easy 
and  economical  in  the  long  run 
as  the  De  Laval. 

There  is  a  De  Laval  Separator  jutt  right 
for  you,  no  matter  if  you  have  one  or  a 
thousand  cows.  Furnished  with  hand, 
power,  electric  or  steam  turbine  drive. 
See  your  De  Laval  Agent  now  or  write 
us  about  getting  one. 


steady  cash  income  every  day 

The  De  Laval  Company,  Ltd. 

Montreal  Peterborough  Winnipeg 

Edmonton  Vancouver 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

Be  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


XVI. 

ALL  the  little  people  who  live  on 
the  Green  Meadows  and  in  the 
Smiling  Pool  and  along  the 
Laughing  Brook  were  to  have  a  holiday. 
The  Merry  Little  Breezes  of  Old  Mother 
West  Wind  had  been  very  busy,  oh,  very 
busy  indeed,  in  sending  word  to  all  the 
little  meadow  folks.  You  see,  Peter 
Rabbit  had  been  boasting  of  how  fast  he 
could  run.  Reddy  Fox  was  quite  sure 
that  he  could  run  faster  than  Peter 
Rabbit.  Billy  Mink,  who  can  move  so 
quickly  you  hardly  can  see  him,  was 
quite  sure  that  neither  Peter  Rabbit  nor 
Reddy  Fox  could  run  as  fast  as  he.  They 
all  met  one  day  beside  the  Smiling  Pool 
and  agreed  that  old  Grandfather  Frog 
should  decide  who  was  the  swiftest. 

Now  Grandfather  Frog  was  accounted 
very  wise.  You  see  he  had  lived  a  long 
time,  oh,  very  much  longer  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  therefore,  because  of 
the  wisdom  of  age,  Grandfather  Frog  was 
always  called  on  to  decide  all  disputes. 
He  sat  on  his  green  lily-pad  while  Billy 
Mink  sat  on  the  Big  Rock,  and  Peter 
Rabbit  and  Reddy  Fox  sat  on  the  bank. 
Each  in  turn  told  why  he  thought  he  was 
the  fastest.  Old  Grandfather  Frog  lis- 
tened and  listened  and  said  never  a  word 
until  they  were  all  through.  When  they 
had  finished,  he  stopped  to  catch  a  fool- 
ish green  fly  and  then  he  said: 

"The  best  way  to  decide  who  is  the 
swiftest  is  to  have  a  race." 

So  it  was  agreed  that  Peter  Rabbit 
and  Reddy  Fox  and  Billy  Mink  should 
start  together  from  the  old  butternut  tree 
on  one  edge  of  the  Green  Meadows,  race 
away  across  the  Green  Meadows  to  the 
little  hill  on  the  other  side  and  each 
bring  back  a  nut  from  the  big  hickory 
which  grew  there.  The  one  who  first 
reached  the  old  butternut  tree  with  a 
hickory  nut  would  be  declared  the  winner. 
The  Merry  Little  Breezes  flew  about 
over  the  Green  Meadows  telling  everyone 
about  the  race  and  everyone  planned  to 
be  there. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  day.  Mr. 
Sun  smiled  and  smiled,  and  the  more 
he  smiled  the  warmer  it  grew.  Everyone 
was  there  to  see  the  race — Striped 
Chipmunk,  Happy  Jack  Squirrel,  Sammy 
Jay,  Blacky  the  Crow,  Hooty  the  Owl  and 
Bobby  Coon  all  sat  up  in  the  old  butternut 
tree  where  it  was  cool  and  shady.  Johnny 
Chuck,  Jerry  Muskrat,  Jimmy  Skunk, 
Little  Joe  Otter,  Grandfather  Frog  and 
even  old  Mr.  Toad,  were  there.  Last 
of  all  came  Spotty  the  Turtle.  Now 
Spotty  the  Turtle  is  a  very  slow  walker 
and  he  cannot  run  at  all.  When  Peter 
Rabbit  saw  him  coming  up  towards  the 
old  butternut  tree  he  shouted:  "Come, 
Spotty,  don't  you  want  to  race  with  us?" 

Everybody  laughed  because  you  know 
Spotty  is  so  very,  very  slow;  but  Spotty 
didn't  laugh  and  he  didn't  get  cross  be- 
cause everyone  else  laughed. 

"There  is  a  wise  old  saying,  Peter 
Rabbit,"  said  Spotty  the  Turtle,  "which 
shows  that  those  who  run  fastest  do  not 
always  reach  a  place  first.  I  think  I  will 
enter  this  race." 

Everyone  thought  that  that  was  the 
best  joke  they  had  heard  for  a  long  time, 
and  all  laughed  harder  than  ever.  They 
all  agreed  that  Spotty  the  Turtle  should 
start  in  the  race  too. 

So  they  all  stood  in  a  row,  Peter  Rabbit 
first,  then  Billy  Mink,  then  Reddy  Fox, 
and  right  side  of  Reddy  Fox  Spotty  the 
Turtle. 

"Are  you  ready?"  asked  Grandfather 
Frog.  "Go!" 

Away  went  Peter  Rabbit  with  great 
big  jumps.  After  him  went  Billy  Mink 
so  fast  that  he  was  just  a  little  brown 
streak  going  through  the  tall  grass,  and 
side  by  side  with  him  ran  Reddy  Fox. 
Now  just  as  they  started  Spotty  the 
Turtle  reached  up  and  grabbed  the  long 
hair  on  the  end  of  Reddy's  big  tail. 
Of  course  Reddy  couldn't  have  stopped 
to  shake  him  off,  because  Peter  Rabbit 
and  Billy  Mink  were  running  so  fast  that 
he  had  to  run  his  very  best  to  keep  up 
with  them.  But  he  didn't  even  know 
that  Spotty  the  Turtle  was  there.  You 
see  Spotty  is  not  very  heavy  and  Reddy 
Fox  was  so  excited  that  he  did  not  notice 
that  his  big  tail  was  heavier  than  usual. 

The  Merry  Little  Breezes  flew  along, 


too,  to  see  that  the  race  was  fair.  Peter 
Rabbit  went  with  great  big  jumps. 
Whenever  he  came  to  a  little  bush  he 
jumped  right  over  it,  for  Peter  Rabbit's 
legs  are  long  and  meant  for  jumping. 
Billy  Mink  is  so  slim  that  he  slipped  be- 
tween the  bushes  and  through  the  long 
grass  like  a  little  brown  steak.  Reddy 
Fox,  who  is  bigger  than  either  Peter 
Rabbit  or  Billy  Mink,  had  no  trouble  in 
keeping  up  with  them.  Not  one  of  them 
noticed  that  Spotty  the  Turtle  was 
hanging  fast  to  the  end  of  Reddy's  tail. 

Now  just  at  the  foot  of  the  little  hill 
on  which  the  big  hickory  tree  grew  was  a 
little  pond.  It  wasn't  very  wide  but  it 
was  quite  long.  Billy  Mink  remembered 
this  pond  and  he  chuckled  to  himself 
as  he  raced  along,  for  he  knew  that  Peter 
Rabbit  couldn't  swim  and  he  knew  that 
Reddy  Fox  does  not  like  the  water,  so 
therefore  both  would  have  to  run  around 
it.  He  himself  can  swim  even  faster 
than  he  can  run.  The  more  he  thought  of 
this,  the  more  foolish  it  seemed  that  he 
should  hurry  so  on  such  a  warm  day. 
"For,"  said  Billy  Mink  to  himself,  "even 
if  they  reach  the  pond  first,  they  will 
have  to  run  around  it,  while  I  can  swim 
across  it  and  cool  off  while  I  am  swim- 
ming. I  will  surely  get  there  first." 
So  Billy  Mink  ran  slower  and  slower 
and  pretty  soon  he  had  dropped  behind. 

Mr.  Sun,  round  and  red,  looking  down, 
smiled  and  smiled  to  see  the  race.  The 
more  he  smiled  the  warmer  it  grew. 
Now  Peter  Rabbit  had  a  thick  gray  coat 
and  Reddy  Fox  had  a  thick  red  coat, 
and  they  both  began  to  get  very,  very 
warm.  Peter  Rabbit  did  not  make  such 
long  jumps  as  when  he  first  started. 
Reddy  Fox  began  to  feel  very  thirsty, 
and  his  tongue  hung  out.  Now  that  Billy 
Mink  was  behind  them  they  thought  they 
did  not  need  to  hurry  so. 

Peter  Rabbit  reached  the  little  pond 
first.  He  had  not  thought  of  that  pond 
when  he  agreed  to  enter  the  race.  He 
stopped  right  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  sat 
up  on  his  hind  legs.  Right  across  he 
could  see  the  big  hickory  tree,  so  near 
and  yet  so  far,  for  he  knew  that  he  must 
run  around  the  pond  and  then  back 
again,  and  it  was  a  long,  long  way.  In 
just  a  moment  Reddy  Fox  ran  out  of  the 
bushes  and  Reddy  felt  very  much  as 
Peter  Rabbit  did.  Way,  way  behind 
them  was  Billy  Mink,  trotting  along 
comfortably  and  chuckling  to  himself. 
Peter  Rabbit  looked  at  Reddy  Fox  in 
dismay,  and  Reddy  Fox  looked  at  Peter 
Rabbit  in  dismay.  Then  they  both 
looked  at  Billy  Mink  and  remembered 
that  Billy  Mink  could  swim  right  across. 

Then  off  Peter  Rabbit  started  as  fast 
as  he  could  go  around  the  pond  one  way, 
and  Reddy  Fox  started  around  the  pond 
the  other  way.  They  were  so  excited 
that  neither  noticed  a  little  splash  in  the 
pond.  That  was  Spotty  the  Turtle  who 
had  let  go  of  Reddy's  tail  and  now 
was  swimming  across  the  pond,  for  you 
know  that  Spotty  is  a  splendid  swimmer. 
Only  once  or  twice  he  stuck  his  little 
black  nose  up  to  get  some  air.  The  rest 
of  the  time  he  swam  under  water  and  no 
one  but  the  Merry  Little  Breezes  saw  him. 
Right  across  he  swam,  and  climbed  up 
the  bank  right  under  the  big  hickory 
tree. 

Now  there  were  just  three  nuts  left 
under  the  hickory  tree.  Two  of  these 
Spotty  took  down  to  the  edge  of  the  pond 
and  buried  in  the  mud.  The  other  he 
took  his  in  mouth  and  started  back  across 
the  pond.  Just  as  he  reached  the  other 
shore  up  trotted  Billy  Mink,  but  Billy 
Mink  didn't  see  Spotty.  .  He  was  too 
intent  watching  Reddy  Fox  and  Peter 
Rabbit,  who  were  now  half  way  around 
the  pond.  In  he  jumped  with  a  splash. 
My!  How  good  that  cool  water  did  feel! 
He  didn't  have  to  hurry  now,  because  he 
felt  sure  that  the  race  was  his.  So  he 
swam  round  and  round  and  chased  some 
fish  and  had  a  beautiful  time  in  the 
water.  By  and  by  he  looked  up  and  saw 
that  Peter  Rabbit  was  almost  around  the 
pond  one  way  and  Reddy  Fox  was  al- 
most around  the  pond  the  other  way. 
They  both  looked  tired  and  hot  and  dis- 
couraged. 

Then  Billy  Mink  swam  slowly^  across 
and  climbed  out  on  the  bank  under  the 


big  hickory  tree.  But  where  were  the 
nuts?  Look  as  he  would,  he  could  not 
see  a  nut  anywhere,  yet  the  Merry  Little 
Breezes  had  said  there  were  three  nuts 
lying  under  the  hickory  tree.  Billy  Mink 
ran  this  way  and  ran  that  way.  He  was 
still  running  around,  poking  over  the 
leaves  and  looking  under  the  twigs  and 
pieces  of  bark  when  Peter  Rabbit  and 
Reddy  Fox  came  up. 

Then  they,  too,  began  to  look  under  the 
leaves  and  under  the  bark.  They  pawed 
around  in  the  grass,  they  hunted  in  every 
nook  and  cranny,  but  not  a  nut  could 
they  find.  They  were  tired  and  cross  and 
hot  and  they  accused  Billy  Mink  of  hav- 
ing hidden  the  nuts.  Billy  Mink  stoutly 
insisted  that  he  had  not  hidden  the  nuts, 
that  he  had  not  found  the  nuts,  and 
when  they  saw  how  hard  he  was  hunting 
they  believed  him. 

All  the  afternoon  they  hunted  and 
hunted  and  hunted  and  all  the  afternoon 
Spotty  the  Turtle  with  the  nut  in  his 
mouth,  was  slowly,  oh,  so  slowly,  crawl- 
ing straight  back  across  the  Green  Mead- 
ows towards  the  old  butternut  tree. 
Round,  red  Mr.  Sun  was  getting  very 
close  to  the  Purple  Hills,  where  he  goes 
to  bed  every  night,  and  all  the  little 
meadow  folks  were  getting  ready  to  go 
to  their  homes.  They  were  wondering 
and  wondering  what  could  have  hap- 
pened to  the  racers,  when  Sammy  Jay 
spied  the  Merry  Little  Breezes  dancing 
across  the  Green  Meadows. 


MAIL  CONTRACT 

SEALED  TENDERS,  addressed  to  the  Post- 
master General,  will  be  received  at  Ottawa  «ntil 
noon  on  Friday,  the  9th  June,  1922,  foi  the  con- 
veyance of  His  Majesty's  Mails,  on  a  proposed 
Contract  for  four  years,  6  times  per  week  on 
the  route  Currie's  Crossing  No.  1  R.  R.,  from  the 
1st.  Oct.,  1922  next. 

Printed  notices  containing  further  Information 
as  to  conditions  of  proposed  Contract  may  be 
3een  and  blank  forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Post  Offices  of  Currie's  Crossing,  and  at  the 
iffice  of  the  Post  Office  Inspector:  London. 

d.  j.  Mclean. 

Post  Office  Inspector. 

Post  Office  Inspector's  Office, 
London.  Apl.  28.  1922. 


CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guar- 
antee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 


"Here  come  the  Merry  Little  Breezes; 
they'll  tell  us  who  wins  the  race,"  cried 
Sammy  Jay. 

When  the  Merry  Little  Breezes  reached 
the  old  butternut  tree,  all  the  little 
meadow  folks  crowded  around  them, 
but  the  Merry  Little  Breezes  just  laughed 
and  laughed  and  w-ouldn't  say  a  word. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden,  out  of  the  tall 
meadow  grass  crept  Spotty  the  Turtle 
and  laid  the  hickory  nut  at  the  feet  of 
old  Grandfather  Frog.  Old  Grandfather 
Frog  was  so  surprised  that  he  actually 


Limited 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 


EARN  AND  SAVE. 
Every  boy  should  have  a  bank  account  of 
his  own.  You  can  get  one  by  working  as 
subscription  agent  for  THE  FARMER'S 
ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE  in  your 
own  locality.  You  will  be  given  a  generous 
commission  on  eacb  new  subscription  you 
send  in,  and  we  will  furnish  all  necessary 
supplies,  so  all  you  earn  will  be  yours.  Write 
to-day  for  instructions. 
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SEED  CORN 

Extra  High-grade.  Germination  95% 

Golden  Glow  .'  Per  bus.  $1.50 

vVMte  Cap  (Yellow  Dent)             "  "  1.50 

^V'iscon'sin  No.  7                          "  "  1.50 

Farly  lailey                             "  "  1.50 

Improved  Learning                       "  "  1.50 

Mammoth   Southern   Sweet  or 

Giant  White  Ensilage                "  "  1.50 

Silo  King                                     "  "  2.00 

Salzer's  North  Dakota  (Flint)....  "  "  2.00 

Longfellow  (Flint)                       "  "  2.00 

Compton's  Early                         "  "  2.50 

SEED  POTATOES  (NewG?0r™rick 

Irish  Cobbler  (selected)  Per  bag  $2.50 

Irish  Cobbler  (good)                    "  "  1.75 

Green  Mountain  (selected)            "  "  2.50 

Green  Mountain  (good)              "  "  1.75 

Beauty  of  Hebron                        "  "  2.50 

Irish  Cobbler  (Ont.  grown)          "  "  1.50 

Green  Mountain  (Ont.  grown)...  "  "  1.50 

Elephants  (Ont.  grown)               "  "  1.50 

Early  Ohio  (Ont.  grown)             "  "  2.50 

We  can  still  supply  Alfalfa  (Ont.  Variegated 
and  Grimms),  Red,  Alsike  and  Sweet  Clover, 
Timothy,  Alsike  and  Timothy  mixed,  etc.,  at 
very  reasonable  prices  to  clear. 

Also  small  quantities  of  Seed  Wheat.  Barley. 
Oats  and  Peas  of  excellent  qualities  and  high 
germination. 

Jute  bags  for  seed  grains  and  potatoes  free. 
Cotton  bags  supplied  if  desired  at  35c.  each. 
Prices  are  all  f.o.b.  Toronto.  Terms  cash  or 
C.O.D.  Orders  usually  shipped  same  day  as 
received. 

We  can  also  supply  all  kinds  of  garden  and 
field  seeds  in  packets  or  bulk.  Also  plant 
and  berry  boxes  and  fruit  baskets. 

Write,  phone  or  wire  us  your  order. 

KELLEY  FEED  &  SEED  CO. 

TORONTO  ONTARIO 

Main  Store — 780  Dovercourt   Rd.  (just 
north  of  Bloor  St.) 


let  a  great  green  fly  buzz  right  past  his 
nose. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  hickory 
nut?"  asked  Grandfather  frog. 

"Under  the  big  hickory  tree  on  the 
hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  Green  Mead- 
ows," said  Spotty.  - 

Then  all  the  Merry  Little  Breezes 
clapped  their  hands  and  shouted:  "He 
did!    He  did!  Spotty  wins  the  race!" 

Then  they  told  how  Spotty  reached 
the  pond  by  clinging  to  the  tip  of  Reddy 
Fox's  tail,  and  had  hidden  the  other  two 
nuts,  and  then  how  he  had  patiently 
crawled  home  while  Billy  Mink  and 
Reddy  Fox  and  Peter  Rabbit  were  hunt- 
ing and  hunting  and  hunting  for  the  nuts 
they  could  not  find. 

And  so  Spotty  the  Turtle  was  awarded 
the  race,  and  to  this  day  Peter  Rabbit 
and  Reddy  Fox  and  Billy  Mink  can't 
bear  the  sight  of  a  hickory  nut. 


A  negro  who  was  well  known  to  a 
judge  had  been  hauled  into  court  on  a 
charge  of  having  struck  a  relative  with 
a  brick.  After  the  usual  preliminaries, 
the  court  inquired: 

'Why  did  you  hit  this  man?' 

'Well  he  called  me  a  black  rascal,' 

'Well,  you  are  one,  aren't  you?' 

'Yessah,  maybe  I  is  one.  But,  jedge, 
s'pose  some  one  should  call  you  a  black 
rascal  wouldn't  you  hit  'em?' 

'But  I'm  not  one  am  I?' 

'Naw,  sah,  naw,  sah,  you  ain't  one; 
but  s'pose  some  one'd  call  you  de  kind 
of  a  rascal  you  is,  what'd  you  do?' — 
1  Everybody's  Magazine. 


Current  Events. 


The  beginning  of  reforestation  in 
Simcoe  Co.,  Ont.,  was  made  on  May  8th, 
when  Dr.  Banting,  Warden  of  the 
County,  planted  the  first  pine  tree  on  the 
plot  of  1,000  acres  of  sandy  land  which 
the  County  Council  has  secured  for 
reforestation.  A  crowd  of  350  people 
assembled  for  the  ceremony,  addresses 
were  made  by  prominent  people,  and  ap- 
propriate songs  were  sung  by  school 
children. 


The  House  of  Commons  has  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  restriction  of 
Oriental  immigration  into  Canada.  .  . 
Premier  King  and  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  are 
both  in  favor  of  the  resolution  introduced 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Good  (North  Brant) 
declaring  proportional  representation  the 
only  way  to  truly  representative  govern- 
ment. 

*    *    *  * 

A  great  deal  of  damage  has  been  done 
by  floods  along  the  Assiniboine  River. 


A  special  convocation  will  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  on  June  8th,  at 
which,  among  many  honorary  degrees 
conferred  upon  people  who  have  rendered 
valuable  public  service,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  upon 
Rt.-Hon.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  K.  C.  B  , 
P.  C.,  M.  D.,  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  and  Hon.  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  King,  C.  M.  G.,  M.  A.,  LL.  B., 
Ph.  D.,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 


According  to  the  naval  estimates 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Ottawa  last  week  by  Hon.  G.  P.  Graham, 
Minister  of  Defense,  it  is  proposed  to 
scrap  five  of  the  ships  of  the  Canadian 
navy,  including  two  submarines;  the 
naval  force  of  the  Dominion  to  consist 
of  three  vessels — a  small  ship  and  two 
trawlers — at  Halifax  and  at  Esquimalt, 
these  ships  to  be  used  for  training  a 
volunteer  force  in  protection  of  shores  and 
harbors,  mine-sweeping  and  mine-laying. 
It  is  intimated  that  the  scheme  will  be 
opposed  by  the  Conservative  element  in 
the  House. 


Hon.  Chas.  Stewart,  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  titular  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs,  came  to  Brant- 
ford  on  May  10th  and  held  a  conference 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians 
on  the  Brant  Reserve,  who  are  demanding 
that  the  Administration  of  Indian  Affairs 
be  subjected  to  a  thorough  probe. 


A  woman,  Miss  Ivy  Williams,  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  London,  Eng.,  on 
May  10th, — the  first  time  a  woman  has 
been  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in 
England.  Henry  Dickens,  son  of  the 
famous  author,  Charles  Dickens,  was 
chairman. 


During  the  past  fortnight  the  Genoa 
Economic  Conference  has  been  held  up 
and  almost  broken  up  by  the  Russian 
situation.  On  May  11th,  the  Soviet 
delegation's  reply  to  the  note  of  the  powers 
stating  the  terms  upon  which  they  would 
resume  commercial  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Government  was  handed  to  the 
Conference  and  proved  to  contain  a  refusal 
of  every  condition  while  at  the  same  time 
demanding  a  loan  of  $1,000,000,000.  As  a 
consequence  the  French  wished  to  close 
the  Conference,  but  the  British  delega- 
tion held  that,  notwithstanding  its  terms, 
the  Russian  note  revealed  a  real  desire 
for  settlement,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
announced  that  the  formation  of  a  Com- 
mission to  study  Russian  conditions 
would  be  advocated  by  his  delegation. 
Finally,  on  May  14th,  the  Sub-Com- 
mission on  Russian  Affairs  announced 
that  the  Genoa  Economic  Conference 
would  reassemble  at  The  Hague  on  June 
15  to  meet  the  Russian  Soviet  delegates 
and  choose  a  mixed  Commission  to 
endeavor  to  settle  the  Russian  situation. 
On  the  same  day  Italian  Foreign  Minister 
Schanzer,  President  of  the  Conference 
called  on  United  States  Ambassador 
Childs  and  handed  him  a  formal  invitation 
to  the  U.  S.  Government  to  participate 
in  the  new  Hague  Conference.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  proposing 
a  truce,  on  the  basis  of  existing  frontiers, 
between  Russia  and  the  other  European 
countries,  during  the  period  of  work  of 
the  Commission  of  experts.  .  .  .  The 
Upper  Silesian  dispute  has  at  last  found 
a  solution  at  Genoa  in  a  final  agreement 
between  Foreign  Minister  Rathenau  of 
Germany  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Poland  to  accept  the  League  of  Nations 
regulations. 

*    *    *  * 

The  Court  of  International  Justice 
at  Geneva  was  thrown  open  to  the 
world  on  May  12th,  when  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  decided  that 
Russia,  Germany,  Turkey,  Hungary  and 
Mexico  could  bring  cases  before  the 
Court,  provided  they  agreed  to  accept 
its  decisions  and  not  declare  war  over 
disputes  in  question. 


Egypt  is  laying  claim  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Sudan,  over  which  Great  Britain 
has  no  intention  of  relinquishing  control. 


Gen.  Wu's  armies  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely entrapping  Gen.  Chang's  Man- 
churian  army  between  Tientsin  and  Lwan- 
chow.  .  .  General  Wu  has  outlined  a 
plan  for  unifying  China,  part  of  which  is 
that  the  troops  of  the  militarists  "who  are 
now  injuring  the  Chinese  people"  be 
disbanded.  He  says  Gen.  Chang  will 
be  left  in  Manchuria  as  long  as  he  main- 
tains peace  and  order  there.  In  the 
meantime  the  plan  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen 
(President  of  Southern  China)  for  estab- 
lishing, with  the  help  of  Gen.  Chang,  a 
modern  Republic  of  all  China,  is  held 
in  obeyance. 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Markets  Tops 


Comment  on  week  ending  May  11 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  market. 

Market  Comments. 

Toronto. 

Sales  for  the  week  amounted  to  5,933 
cattle,  2,891  calves,  7,830  hogs  and  557 
sheep  and  lambs.  In  addition  there  were 
368  cattle,  91  calves  and  251  hogs  billed 
through. 

The  total  cattle  run  was  a  few  hundred 
head  below  that  of  the  previous  week, 
but  the  Monday  run  of  3,700  head  en 
abled  buyers  to  cut  butcher  prices  by 
25c.  About  15  cents  of  this  reduction 
was  recovered  before  the  close  of  the 
week  on  the  lighter  runs.  The  heavy 
steer  supply  was  more  liberal  than  is  usual 
on  a  Monday,  but  an  American  exporter 
was  on  the  market  and  took  most  of  the 
supply  at  prices  looking  25c.  above  those 
of  the  week  before.  The  top  load  of 
heavies  averaged  1,416  pounds  and  sold 
at  S9.10  per  hundred;  they  were  shipped 
and  fed  by  E.  South  of  Brigden,  Ontario. 
Several  loads  sold  from  $8.50  to  $9.  In 
the  lighter  grades,  the  top  price  of  $8.85 
went  to  a  half-load  of  steers  averaging 
1,170  pounds.  There  were  odd  in 
dividuals  at  $9,  and  a  few  full  loads  at 
$7.60  and  $7.25.  Most  choice  steers  and 
heifers  moved  between  $8  and  $8.50. 
Cows  were  about  steady  throughout  the 
week  with  choice  from  $6  to  $7  and  a  few 
fat  Koshers  at  $7.50.  Bulls  strengthened 
at  the  close  of  the  week.  Two  good  ones 
brought  $6.50  and  most  of  the  best  from 
$5  to  $5.50.  Milkers  and  springers  sold 
at  about  a  $10  advance  for  the  best 
Holsteins.  The  pick  of  the  market  went 
to  Quebec  from  $100  to  $110  each. 
Feeders  were  again  scarce.  Some  thin 
cows  were  bought  for  grassing  at  prices 
from  $4  to  $4.50  per  hundred. 

The  calf  run  was  a  little  heavier  than 
during  last  week  and  was  apparently 
the  last  of  the  Spring  run.  Quality  was 
generally  poor  and  the  trade  very  draggy 
at  times,  especially  at  the  close.  Most 
of  the  stock  sold  from  $5  to  $9  with  odd 
choice  calves  at  $10  and  $11. 

Spring  lambs  made  up  the  big  part  of 
the  sheep  and  lamb  run.  There  was  a 
wide  variation  in  quality  and  prices. 
Light  ones  sold  as  low  as  $5  each  with  the 
best  at  $16  and  $17  each.  Sheep  re- 
mained steady  to  a  shade  stronger  with 
tops  from  $8  to  $9.  The  few  yearlings 
offered  sold  from  $10.50  to  $15. 

Monday's  hog  prices  were  on  a  basis 
of  S14  per  hundred  for  selects,  fed  and 
watered,  or  25c.  higher  than  at  last 
week's  close.  By  Wednesday,  however, 
all  buyers  were  pretty  well  supplied  and 
a  cut  of  50c.  was  easily  effected.  The 
market  was  weak  at  $13.50  on  Thursday. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  on  the  two 
markets  for  the  week  amounted  to  1,107 
cattle,  4,218  calves,  970  sheep  and  lambs 
and  3,576  hogs.  In  addition  there  were 
249  cattle  for  export  from  the  Port  of 
Montreal. 

Receipts  of  cattle  were  somewhat 
heavier  than  during  the  previous  week 
and  a  good  part  of  the  increase  was  made 
up  of.  heavy  western  steers.  Prices  held 
fairly  steady.  The  top  of  the  market 
was  $8.75  paid  for  a  load  of  heavy  Eastern 
Township  cattle  for  export.  Four  or 
five  other  loads  of  good  butcher  steers 
averaging  around  1,050  brought  $8.50, 
with  most  of  the  remaining  good  handv 
butcher  cattle  between  $8  and  $8.25.  A 
few  loads  of  heavy  Western  cattle  brought 
from  $6.75  to  $7.25.  Plain  light  steers 
and  heifers  sold  around  S6.  Cows  and 
light  butcher  bulls  were  in  fair  demand 
and  sold  at  steady  prices:  One  choice 
light  bull  brought  $7.50,  but  most  of  the 
good  ones  were  sold  from  $6  to  $6.50. 
The  common  and  rough  kind  brought 
from  $5  to  $5.50  with  a  few  very  plain 
ones  as  low  as  $3  and  $3.50.  The  most 
common  price  for  good  cows  was  $6  to 
$6.25.  Medium  to  plain  cows  were 
weighed  up  at  from  $5  to  $5.50,  with  the 
common  ones  around  $4.  Canners  and 
cutters  brought  from  $2  to  $3.50. 

Receipts  of  calves  showed  a  consider- 
able increase  over  those  of  the  previous 
week,  being  around  1,700  greater;  they 
were  however,  about  1,000  fewer  than 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up. 

Steers  good 
1,000-1,200  common 


Steers 
700-1,000 


Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls 


good 
common 

good 
fair 
common 

good 
common. 

good 
common 


TORONTO 

Avge.  Price  Range  Top 

No.  Price  Bulk  Sales  Price 

541 $  8.67       $  8.50-$  9.00       $  9.10 

1,136           8.29    7.75  8.75  9.00 

115  7.10   7. 10--   7.25 

889   7.90   7.00-    8.50  *10.00 

190   7.08   6.50-    7.40   7.60 

1,068   7.70   7.00-    8.50  *10.00 

380   6.86   6.50-    7.25   7.25 

135   5.75   5.75    6.50 

552  6.20  5.00-    6.85  7.50 

353  4.86  4.00-    5.50   5.75 

112   5.13   4.60-    6.15  6.75 

81   4.15   2.75-   4.50  4.50 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  Llv« 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Division. 

MONTREAL 
Avge.  Price  Range  Top 

No.  Price  Bulk  Sales  Price 


86 

38  


Canners  &  Cutters 
Oxen  


Stockers 
450-800 

Feeders 
800-1,100 

Calves 


good 
fair. 

good 
fair 

veal 
grass 


32 

6. 

157 
20 

117 

49 

2,891 


1 . 50 


1.00-    2.00  2.00 


6.75   6.50-  7.00 

6.40   6.10-  6.65 


7.00 
6.65 


36 
91 

7 
29 
35 

24 
114 

20 

63. 

23 
13 


"  Q 
O 

1  c 
1  o 

c  0 

7  Z 

8 

50 

....  8 

25- 

8 

60 

7 

1  C 

0 

7  C 

7 

J\J  

Q 

o 

in 

Q 

o 

1  c 

0 

o 

0\)  

7 

25 

6 

50- 

7 

75  

8 

40 

...  8 

25- 

8 

50  

7 

00 .... 

...  6 

50- 

7 

50 

6 

00 

...  5 

50- 

6 

25 

6 

25 

6 

00- 

6 

50  

5 

00 

...  4 

50- 

5 

50  

6 

25 

;,.  6 

00- 

6 

50 

4 

75. 

4 

00- 

5 

25 

2. 

50 

2. 

00- 

3 

00 

6 

00 

...  3. 

50- 

7. 

00 

$  8.75 

8.60 
7.50 

8.50 
7.75 


6.50 
5.75 


7.00 


Nil. 


Nil. 


7  14 


5.00-    9.50  11.50 


2,684 


6.00 


4.50-  6.50 


7.00 


selects 

Hogs  heavies 
(fed  and  lights 
watered)  sows.. 

stags 


Lambs 


Sheep 


good 
common 

heavy 
light 
common 


7,449          13.79          13.50-  14.00   14.00 

18          11.94          11.50-  12.00  12.00 

199          12.72          12.50-  13.00   13.00 

155           9.80          9.50-  10.00   10.00 

9       

266          14.66          14.50-  15.00   15.00 

27       


fl,880 
247 
151 
98 
14 

14 
12 

75  ... 
75 

14 
12 

50- 
25- 

15 
13 

00 
00 

15 
13 

00 
CO 

10 

8 

75 
75 

10 

..  8 

50- 
50- 

11 

9 

00 
00 

11 

9 

00 
00 

84 

9 

50 

.  9 

00- 

10 

00 

10 

Oil 

23 
194 

47.. 


5.25 
7 . 36 
4.50 


5.00- 
5.00- 
4.50— 


5.50   5.50 

9.00   10.00 

  4.50 


Spring  Lambs  each  

*Tops  baby  beef. 


213   7.00  r.  .    6.00-    8.00  8.00 

217    — t    

   7.00  .       6.00-    8.00   10.00 


fMontreal  hogs  quoted  on  basis  of  off-car  weights. 


two  weeks  ago.  Prices  were  steady. 
The  extreme  top  for  calves  was  $7  which 
was  paid  on  one  small  lot.  Most  of  the 
good  calves  brought  from  $6  to  $6.25 
with  a  few  lots  up  to  $6.50.  Plain 
calves  brought  from  $5  to  $5.50,  with  a 
few  lots  of  common  drinkers  down  to 
S4.50  and,  in  odd  cases,  $4. 

Sheep  and  lambs  showed  an  increase 
in  receipts  with  steady  prices.  Clipped 
yearlings  brought  from  $9  to  $10.  The 
bulk  of  the  sheep  sold  within  a  range  of 
$6.50  to  $7.50  with  a  few  lots  of  culls 
somewhat  lower.  Spring  lambs  met  with 
a  good  demand  and  $10  was  paid  for  a 
few  choice  heavy  ones,  but  the  bulk  sold 
from  $6  to  $8,  with  some  light  thin  ones 
from  $4  up.  As  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out  the  market  demands  a  fat 
lamb,  prefers  to  have  them  weighing  from 
40  to  50  pounds  but  they  must  be  fat. 
Light,  thin  lambs  are  not  wanted  and  do 
not  bring  the  price. 

The  market  for  hogs  opened  at  $15 
or  50c.  up  from  the  previous  week's 
close,  but  after  Monday  a  weaker  feeling 
prevailed  when  most  of  the  sales 
were  made  from  $14.50  to  $14.75.  The 
supply  of  heavy  hogs  seemed  to  be  greater 
than  the  market  cared  to  absorb  and 
prices  for  these  did  not  advance  with  the 
selects.  Heavy  rough  hogs  sold  from 
$12.25  for  the  better  lots.  Sows  were 
$4  and  stags  $6,  lower  than  selects. 
In  view  of  the  weaker  feeling  prevailing 
at  the  close  of  the  week,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  hogs  sold  lower  this  week. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

May  10th. 
Canadian  cattle  at  Birkenhead  sold 
21Kc.  to  22>£c,  (11  >^d.  to  Is.)  in  sink. 
Americans  at  same  prices.  Irish  20Kc. 
to  22}4c.  No  Canadian  cattle  reported 
from  Glasgow.  Two  hundred  Americans 
sold  Myic.  to  13>£c.  per  pound,  live 
weight.  About  two  hundred  held  over 
to  the  11th.  Prime  Scotch  12j^c.  to 
14c.  Supplies  heavier,  good  demand, 
no  Irish. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

May  10th. 
Canadian  lean  and  leanest  130s.  to 
135s.,  prime  130s.  Irish  150s.  to  160s. 
Danish  146s.  to  152s.  Americans,  95s. 
to  100s.  Market  firmer.  Danish  kill- 
ings 35,331. 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  Wheat. — No.  1  northern, 
$1.51  K;  No.  2  northern,  $1.47K;  No.  3 
northern,  $1.39. 

Manitoba  Oats.— No.  2  C.  W.,  60c; 
No.  3  C.  W.,  56c;  extra  No.  1  feed,  56c Y2.; 
No.  1  feed,  54c. 

Manitoba  Barley. — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  bay  ports. 

American  Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  78c; 
No.  3  yellow,  77c,  all  rail. 

Barley. — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  60c.  to  65c,  according  to  freights 
outside. 

Buckwheat.— No.  3,  $1.00. 

Rye.— No.  2,  95c. 

Millfeed. — Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran,  per  ton,  $28  to  $30; 
shorts,  per  ton,  $30  to  $32;  good  feed 
flour,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Ontario  Wheat. — -No.  1  commercial, 
$1.50,"  outside. 

Ontario  No.  3  oats,  40c.  to  45c.  outside. 

Ontario  Corn. — 53c.  to  60c,  outside. 

Ontario  Flour. — First  patents,  in  cot- 
ton sacks,  98's,  $7.70  per  barrel;  2nd 
patents  (bakers),  $7.20.  Straights,  in 
bulk,  seaboard,  $6.55. 

Manitoba  Flour. — First  patents,  in  cot- 
ton sacks,  $8.70  per  barrel;  2nd  patents, 
$8.20. 

Provisions — Wholesale. 

Real  choice  creamery  butter  was 
scarce,  and  the  market  was  quite  firm, 
fresh-made  solids  being  quoted  at  36c. 
to  36j!^c,  delivered  Toronto. 

Churning  cream  was  quoted  at  38c. 
per  pound  butter-fat,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points. 

Eggs  were  a  stronger  trade  and  dealers 
have  raised  their  prices  to  the  retail 
trade  one  cent  per  dozen.  '  One  reason 
given  for  the  firm  condition  is  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  the  smaller  mer- 
chants are  doing  some  storing  on  their  own 
account. 

Cheese  was  a  slow  trade  at  unchanged 
quotations. 

Pure  lard  and  shortening  were  both 
steady,  but  smoked  meats  were  some- 
what uneven. 

Quotations. 
Butter. — Choice,  creamery,  fresh-made 
pound  prints,  39c.  to  40c;  creamery  No. 


1,  37c.  to  38c;  creamery,  No.  2,  35c.  to 
36c;  dairy  lb.  prints,  30c.  to  33c. 

Eggs. — New-laid,  31c  to  32c;  new-laid  , 
in  cartons,  36c. 

Cheese. — New  large,  17c  to  ilyic: 
twins,  17Kc  to  18c;  old,  large,  21c. 

Pure  Lard.— Tierces,  lb.,  16c.  to  16>£c 
50-lb.  tubs,  16j4c  to  17c;  pound  prints, 
18c  to  19c. 

Shortening. — -Tierces,  14>^c.  to  15c, 
50-lb.  tubs,  15c.  to  15>^c;  pound  prints, 

17c.  to  ny2c. 

Honey— 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to  15c. 
per  lb.;  10-lb.  tins,  14^c.  to  \SlAc.\  5 
and  2l/i-\b.  tins,  17c  to  18c.  per  II).; 
comb  honey,  $5.50  per  dozen. 

Maple  Syrup. — Imperial  gals.,  $2.10; 
5  Imperial  gals.,  $2.05.  Sugar.  —  18c. 
per  lb. 

Smoked  Meats. 

Rolls,  23c.  to  26c;  hams,  medium, 
33c.  to  36c;  heavy,  25c.  to  27c;  cooked 
hams,  45c.  to  48c;  backs,  boneless,  38c 
to  40c;  breakfast  bacon,  25c.  to  30c. 
breakfast  bacon,  fancy,  35c  to  37c. 
cottage  rolls,  30c.  to  32c. 

Poultry. 

Receipts  of  both  live  and  dressed 
poultry  were  light,  in  fact  no  business 
worth  mentioning  was  done.  Most  orders 
were  filled  from  storage  stocks.  Quota- 
tions on  all  kinds  were  unchanged. 

Buying  prices  delivered,  Toronto,  were: 
Alive,  per  pound  —  Crate-fed  chickens, 
5  lbs.  and  over,  27c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  25c;  hens,  6  lbs.  and  over, 
29c;  hens,  5  lbs.  and  over,  28c;  hens 
4  lbs.,  26c.  to  27c.  Ducks,  5  lbs.  and 
over,  30c 

Dressed — Extra  choice  crate-fed  chick- 
ens, 38c;  good  crate-fed  chickens,  5  lbs. 
and  over,  32c.  to  35c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  28c  to  30c.  Hens  over  6 
lbs.,  27c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  26c;  hens  over 
4  lbs.,  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables — Wholesale. 

Domestic  asparagus,  green  onions,  leat 
lettuce  and  rhubarb  arrived  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  the  demand  was  good 
at  prices  which  follow. 

Potatoes  were  rather  scarce  on  account 
of  farmers  being  busy  seeding.  Dealers 
look  forward  to  much  lower  prices  during 
the  next  few  weeks. 
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Founded  1866 


6'/4% 
Yield 


Twenty 
Years 


Your  Money  Is  Doubly  Secured 
In  Municipal  Bankers  Bonds 

Every  dollar  you  invest  in  these  20-year  6]/2%  mortgage  gold  bonds  will  be  doubly  protected. 
Not  a  single  Municipal  Bankers  Bond  can  be  issued  without  a  certificate  from  the  Montreal 
Trust  Company  that  each  bond  is  secured,  dollar  for  dollar,  by  assets  actually  deposited  with 
the  Trust  Company  as  Trustee  for  yourself  and  the  other  bondholders/  These  assets  must 
consist  of  an  equal  amount  of  carefully  selected  mortgages  on  improved  Ontario  property, 
Government  bonds  and  municipal  debentures. 

Every  mortgage  so  deposited  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  appraisal  by  an  inde- 
pendent valuator.  It  must  also  be  approved  by  an  Investment  Committee  chosen  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Municipal  Bankers  Corporation. 

As  additional  security  for  the  bondholders,  the  Trust  Mortgage  provides  for  a  Sinking  Fund 
which  increases  from  year  to  year,  until  at  maturity  each  $1 ,000  Municipal  Bankers  Bond 
will  be  backed  by  $1,400  in  carefully  selected  mortgages  or  Government  and  municipal  bonds. 
This  sinking  fund  will  be  used  to  purchase  Municipal  Bankers  Bonds,  thus  creating  a  ready 
market,  after  the  fifth  year,  for  any  bondholder  who  may  desire  to  sell. 

Other  Attractive  Features  of  This  Splendid  Issue  Are : 

The  highest  rate  of  interest  consistent  with  safety. 

Convenience  of  denominations— $100,  $500  and  $1,000. 

Assurance  of  saleability  when  cash  is  required. 

Prompt  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest  in  cash  when  due. 

Ask  ony  of  our  agents  for,  or  let  us  send  you  a  copy  of,  our  booklet, 
"Dollar  for  Dollar,"  which  gives  you  complete  information  about  these  bonds. 

Gordon  and  Walls 


33-35  Victoria  Street,  Toronto 


Double 
Security 


Liberal 
Returns 


Fruits. 

Apples.— Ben  Davis,  No.  1,  $8  to  $10 
per  bbl.    Cooking  apples,  per  bbl.,  $5 
$7. 


Oranges. — $6.25  to  $8.50  per  case. 
Lemons. — $4.50  to  $6.50. 
Strawberries. — 28c.  to  30c.  per  qt. 


box. 


Vegetables. 

Asparagus. — $2.25  to  $3  per  11-qt. 
basket. 

Rhubarb. — 75c.  per  doz.  bunches. 
Beets— $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bag.  . 
Carrots.— $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bag. 
Onions. — Green,  25c.  per  doz.  bunches. 
Dried,  $8.50  to  $9  per  sack. 
Parsnips. — $1.75  to  $2  per  bag. 
Lettuce. — Leaf,  25c.  per  doz.  bunches. 
Potatoes.— $1.15  to  $1.25  per  bag. 

Hides  and  Tallow. 

Country  Hides.  —  Beef  hides,  flats, 
ured,  5c.  to  7c;  calf  skins,  8c;  bob  calf, 
40c.  to  60c;  horse  hides,  country  take- 
off, No.  1,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  sheep  and 
iamb  skins,  75c.  to  $1.15;  horse  hair, 
farmer's  stock,  33c. 

City  Hides. — -Butcher  hides,  green  flat, 
6c;  calf  skins,  8c;  kip,  6c;  horse  hides, 
dty  take-off,  $2  to  $2.50;  lamb  and  sheep 
skins,  75c  to  $1.15. 

Tallow.  —  City,  rendered  in  barrels, 
-'c.  to  5c;  cakes,  6c.  to  7c;  country 


solids,  in  barrels,  No.  1,  4c.  to  5c;  cakes, 
No.  1,  6c.  to  7c. 

Wool. — Unwashed  fine,  15c;  medium, 
10c;  coarse,  7c 

Hay  and  Straw. 

St.  Lawrence  market  prices  for  loose 
hay  were: 

No.  1,  per  ton,  $25  to  $26;  No.  2,  per 
ton,  $20  to  $21. 

Baled  Hay,  track,  Toronto: — No.  2, 
$22  to  $23;  extra  No.  3,  $20  to  $21; 
mixed,  $18  to  $19. 

Straw,  track,  Toronto. — Per  ton,  $12 
to  $13. 

Seeds. 

Dealers  quote  selling  prices  to  farmers 
of  recleaned  seed  as  follows:  Alsike  No. 
1,  $11.50  to  $13;  No.  2,  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
per  bushel.  Red  clover  No.  1,  $17.50  to 
$18;  No.  2,  $15  to  $16;  No.  3,  $14  per 
bushel.  Sweet  clover,  No.  1,  $5.40  to  $7; 
No.  2,  $5.15  to  $6  per  bushel.  Timothy 
No.  1,  $5.10  to  $6.75. 

Buying  Prices. 

Alsike,  $6  to  $9;  alfalfa,  $10  to  $16; 
red  clover,  $6.50  to  $14;  timothy,  $2  to 
$3.50.  Sweet  clover,  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
bushel. 


Montreal. 

Dressed  Hogs — A  firm  market  pre- 
vails for  dressed  hogs,  there  being  a  fair 
demand  for  small  lots  and  sales  of  city 
abattoir  fresh-killed  stock  were  made 
at  about  21  to  21  }4c.  per  lb. 

Butter — There  was  no  important  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  market  for  butter, 
the  demand  and  supply  out-balancing 
each  other.  At  the  Mercantile  Ex- 
change small  lots  of  pasteurized  creamery 
sold  at  around  34c  per  lb.,  while  other 
lots  of  finest  were  offered  at  35c.  per  lb. 
In  a  wholesale  jobbing  way  fair  prices 
were  reported  at  35c.  for  finest,  in  solid 
packages  and  36c.  in  1-lb.  blocks. 

Cheese — Receipts  of  cheese  were  about 
double  those  of  the  previous  week  and 
three  times  bigger  than  for  the  cor- 
responding week  a  year  ago.  Higher 
pricgs  are  prevailing  and  a  fair  amount 
of  business  is  being  done  in  all  directions. 
Special  colored  sold  at  13>£c,  No.  1 
at  13  3/16c,  No.  1  B  at  13Xc,  and  No.  2 
colored  at  Yiyiz. 

Eggs — Competition  is  very  keen 
for  supplies  of  eggs  and  a  stronger  ten- 
dency is  prevailing,  an  advance  of  \]4c 
per  dozen  being  registered.  Selected 
fresh  were  about  34c,  No.  1  stock  at 
32c  and  No.  2  stock  at  28c.  to  29c. 

Grain — The  export  demand  for  grain 


is  better  and  a  stronger  feeling  prevails 
in  the  Winnipeg  cash  market  and  prices 
are  fractionally  firmer.  No.  1  northern 
sold  at  $1.44J4  No.  2  northern  at  $1.40 
and  No.  3  northern  at  $1.32^,  ex-store, 
Fort  William.  Car  lots  of  No.2  C.  W. 
were  quoted  at  66c.  to  66>£c;  No.  2  C.  W. 
and  extra  No.  1  feed  at  62c  to  62^c;  No. 

1  feed  at  61c.  to  61  y2c.  and  No.  2  at  59c. 
to  59^c.  American  No.  2  yellow  corn 
was  quoted  at  77c.  per  bushel,  ex-store. 

Millfeed — A  good  steady  trade  con- 
tinues in  the  millfeed  line.  Demand 
is  somewhat  bigger  than  supply.  Car 
lots  of  Manitoba  bran  sold  at  $32.50, 
shorts  at  $33  per  ton,  including  bags, 
ex-track.  Smaller  quantities  of  bran  in 
mixed  car  orders  were  quoted  at  $28.25, 
shorts  at  $30.25  and  middlings  at  $22.25, 
including  bags,  less  25c.  per  ton  for  sjtot 
cash. 

Pure  barley  meal  was  quoted  at  $38 
to  $40,  pure  grain  mouille  at  $38  and  feed 
corn  meal  at  $35  per  ton,  including  bags, 
delivered.  Rolled  oats  were  unchanged 
at  $3  per  bag  of  90  lbs. 

Baled  Hay — A  firm  market  rules  under 
a  steady  demand.    Car  lots  of  good  No. 

2  timothy  were  made  at  $29  to  $30,  No.  3 
timothy  at  $27  to  $28.  Clover  and  clover 
mixed  hay  were  quoted  at  $24  to  $26  per 
ton,  ex-track. 

Honey — Quietness     prevails    in  the 
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honey  market.  Demand  is  limited. 
White  strained  sold  at  $4.70  to  $4.75  per 
pail  of  30-lbs.  Buckwheat  sold  at  $4.15 
to  $4.25  per  pail  of  30-lbs. 

Maple  Products  —  No  important 
changes  are  to  be  reported  in  this  de- 
partment. Maple  syrup  sold  at  $1.75  to 
$1.85  per  tin  of  13  lbs.,  5-gallon  tins 
were  quoted  at  $1.25  per  gallon.  Light 
grades  of  maple  sugar  sold  at  15c.  to  17c. 
I>er  lb.,  and  dark  at  12c.  to  13c.  per  lb. 

Hides  and  Skins — An  advance  of  1 
cent,  in  cow  hides  and  H  cent  in  steer 
hides  was  reported,  otherwise  the  market 
was  steady,  as  follows:  Heavy  steer 
hides,  7 He;  branded  steer  hides,  5^c; 
cow  hides  7c;  branded  cow  hides  5c; 
bull  hides  3>£c;  No.  1  calfskins  13c; 
No  2  calfskins  lie;  finest  sheepskins 
90c  and  horsehides  at  $2  to  S2.50  each. 


Buffalo. 

Cattle — Another  good  fast  trade  was 
had  on  cattle  on  the  opening  day  of  last 
week,  under  a  supply  that  totaled  around 
105  cars.  Included  was  around  twenty- 
five  loads  of  shipping  steers,  prices  on 
which  ruled  15  to  25  cents  higher  than 
for  the  week  before,  some  very  choice 
to  prime  kinds  ranging  up  to  $8.75 
and  $8.90.  Yearlings  again  topped 
the  market,  selling  up  to  $9  and  a  few 
odd  head  reached  up  to  $9.25.  Handy 
and  light  butcher  stuff  also  showed  an 
advance  of  15  to  25  cents.  Up  to  $8.75 
and  $9  was  paid  for  two  or  three  loads 
of  real  choice  handy  steers,  averaging 
around  1,000  pounds  but  most  of  the 
good  butcher  steers  sold  on  a  range  of 
from  $8  to  $8.50,  with  commoner  kinds 
ranging  on  down  to  $7.  Good  strong 
market  was  had  on  females  of  all  classes. 
1  k)od  butcher  heifers  brought  up  to  $8 
and  a  few  odd  head  of  cows  reached  up 
to  S 7  but  offerings  in  the  cow  line  had  to 
be  extra  good  to  sell  above  $6.  Bulls 
sold  at  firm  prices  and  a  ten  to  twenty- 
live  cent,  better  market  than  for  the  week 
before  was  had  on  stockers  and  feeders, 
d  weight  feeders  ranging  up  to  $7.25 
and  $7.50,  with  light  and  less  desirable 
srocker  stuff  running  from  $5.50  to  $6. 

Sheep  and  lambs — The  week  opened 
with  close  to  14,000  head  on  sale  and  as  a 
result  of  the  good  supply  and  the  fact 
that  market  here  the  week  before  was  a 
little  high  compared  with  other  points, 
prices  were  hit  hard,  lambs,  which  made 
up  the  bulk  of  the  receipts,  dropping 
•liar  under  the  previous  week's  close. 
One  load  of  prime  shorn  lambs  sold  at 
J14.10  but  the  general  market  for  tops 
was  $14  and  culls  ranged  from  $9.50  down. 
Sheep  prices  were  a  half  dollar  lower  than 
for  the  week  before.  Top  for  shorn 
aged  wethers  was  $10  and  top  clipped 
ewes,  which  went  according  to  weight, 
ranged  from  $7  to  $8.50.,  few  fancy  up  to 

Calves — The  past  week  opened  with 
top  veals  selling  at  $10  and  culls  ranged 
from  $7.50  down.  Tuesday's  market 
was  steady  to  a  half  dollar  lower,  bulk 
going  at  $9.50,  few  $10  and  Wednesday 
the  bulk  again  landed  at  $9.50,  with  a 
few  up  to  $9.75.  Thursday  the  trade 
was  active  and  a  quarter  to  fifty  cents 
higher,  tops  bringing  the  same  as  Monday 

SI0  with  culls  selling  up  to  $8. 


Cheese  Markets. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Belleville  Cheese 
Hoard,  on  Saturday,  May  13,  550  boxes 
of  colored  and  115  boxes  of  white  cheese 
sold  at  13%  cents.  At  Victoriaville, 
Que.,  100  boxes  of  white  cheese  sold 
at  12%  cents,  and  a  few  boxes  of  colored 
sold  at  K  cent  higher.  Seventy  boxes 
of  cheese  sold  at  12%  cents  on  the  St. 
Hyacinthe  Dairy  Board,  on  the  same 
date,  while  there  were  640  colored  cheese 
sold  at  13K  cents  at  Cornwall. 

Chicago 

Cattle — Compared  with  a  week  ago, 
beef  steers  and  she  stock  largely  steady; 
bulls,  25  to  40  cents  lower;  veal  calves 
75c.  to  $1  higher;  stockers  and  feeders, 
10c.  to  25c.  lower;  week's  top,  beef  steers, 
$9.25;  bulk  of  prices,  beef  steers,  $7.75 
to  $8.70;  stockers  and  feeders,  $7.25  to 
$7.75;  butchers,  $5.85  to  S7.25;  canners 
and  cutters,  S3.85  to  $4.75;  bologna 
bulls,  $4.90  to  $5.15. 

Hogs— Top  $10.85;  bulk,  $10.50  to 
$10.75;  holdover,  light;  pigs,  weak  to 
lower;  packing  sows,  about  steady. 

Sheep — Compared  with  a  week  ago, 


Built  for  Rugged 
Service  in 
Canada 


Canada's  Standard  Cars  are  built  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  more  strenuous 
tests  of  Canadian  highways  and  by-ways. 
Because  of  this  fact  McLaughlin-Buicks 
stand  up  better,  and  after  years  of  service 
command  a  proportionately  higher  re-sale 
value  than  any  other  make  of  car. 

McLuiighlin-Biii'cfc  Cars  arc  built  -not  merely  assembled  — 
in  Canada. 

Ask  about  the  G.  M.  A.  C.  purchase  plan  which  provide*  for 
deferred  payments. 

Mclaughlin  motor  car  co.umited 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  of  Canada.  Limited 
OSHAWA,  ONT. 


They  Came  in  McLaughlins 

Axle  deep  in  mud,  Canada's  early  pioneers  drove 
many  d  mile  to  hear  their  leaders  explain  the 
momentous  problem  of  the  Confederation.  It  was 
then  McLaughlin  won  the  reputation  for  rugged 
strength  and  riding  comfort  that  it  still  enjoys. 


22-45  SPECIAL 

BETTER    CARS   ARE   BEING   BUILT-AND   McLAUGHLIN   IS   BUILDING  THEM 


MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK. 


prices  mostly  about  $1  lower;  week  bulk 
prices,  spring  lambs,  $14  to  $15.50; 
shorn  lambs,  $12.50  to  $13.75;  ewes, 
$5.50  to  $7.50;  wethers,  $8.50  to  $9; 
yearlings,  $11  to  $11.25;  few  woolled 
fed  lambs,  up  to  $15.50;  shorn  feeding 
lambs  mostly  $10  to  $10.50. 


Last  Monday's  Live- Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal,  May  15.  Cattle —  Receipts, 
828.  Cattle  offered  were  fairly  well 
mixed  in  quality.  Some  very  thin,  light 
steers  of  almost  canner  quality  were  sold 
for  $5.75;  common  steers  and  heifers 
were  around  $6.25.  The  next  general 
price  was  $7.25  to  $7.50  for  steers  of  just 
under  medium  quality,  and  good  butcher 
steers  brought  $8.50  to  $8.75  in  most 
cases.  A  few  choice  cows  were  sold  up  to 
$7;  common  to  medium  cows  were  picked 
up  early  at  prices  ranging  around  $5. 
There  was  some  inquiry  for  heavy  bulls 
for  export,  but  there  were  very  few  cattle 
of  this  kind  on  sale.  Bulls  sold  gene;  ally 
from  $4.50  to  $6.50.  Prices  in  general 
seemed  to  be  about,  steady  with  last  week. 
Quotations:  Butcher  steers,  choice,  $8.50 
to  $8.75;  good,  $8  to  $8.50;  medium, 
$7.50  to  $8;  common,  $5.75  to  $7.50. 
Butcher  heifers,  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.50; 
medium,  $7.25  to  $7.50;  common,  S5 
to  $6.75.  Butcher  cows,  choice,  $6  to  $7; 
medium,  $4  to  $5.50;  canners,  $1.50  to 
$2;  cutters,  $2.50  to  $3.  Butcher  bulls, 
$6  to  $6.50;  common,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Calves — Receipts,  1,772.    The  market 


for  good  quality  calves  was  steady  and 
the  better  class  of  suckers  sold  from  $6 
to  $7.  Thin,  pail-fed  calves  were  slow, 
and  a  few  lots  of  inferior  ones  were  unsold 
at  11  a.m.  Sales  reported  were  from  $4 
to  $5,  but  it  is  likely  that  lower  prices 
will  rule  for  the  poorer  lots.  Quotations: 
Good  veal,  $6  to  $7;  medium,  $4  to  $5. 

Sheep — Receipts,  538.  Sheep  were 
from  $6  to  $7.50,  and  spring  lambs  from 
$5  to  $7.50  each.  A  number  were  weighed 
up  at  15  cents  per  pound. 

Hogs — Receipts,  1,289.  Prices  were 
lower.  Hogs  were  more  closely  graded 
and  top  prices  about  50  cents  lower  than 
last  Monday.  Heavies  were  not  wanted. 
Fat,  corn-fed  hogs  of  select  weights 
brought  from  $13.50  to  $14.  Quotations, 
off  car  weights:  Selects,  $14.50;  heavies, 
$12.50  to  $13.50;  sows,  $10  to  $10.50. 

Toronto,  May  15.  Cattle.— Receipts, 
3,704.  In  addition  there  are  1,789  cattle 
billed  through,  five  loads  of  feeders  from 
the  West  and  the  rest  export  cattle  from 
the  States  to  Great  Britain.  The  run 
looks  heavy,  and  trade  ■  opened  slow. 
Baby  beeves  and  absolutely  choice 
handy-weights  were  in  demand,  but 
anything  below  choice  sold  slow  and  a 
quarter  lower.  Heavy  steers  sold  a 
quarter  lower  for  export  at  8J^  to  8% 
cents.  Cows  and  bulls  are  fully  steady. 
There  is  a  good  feeder  inquiry,  but  few 
on  hand.  Quotations:  Heavy  beef 
steers,  $8  to  $8.75.  Butcher  steers, 
choice,  $8  to  $8.25;  good,  $7.25  to  $7.75; 
medium,  $6.50  to  $7;  common,  $6  to 
$6.50.  Butcher  heifers,  $7.75  to  $8.25; 
medium,  $7  to  $7.50;  common,  $6  to  $6.50. 


For  trie 
Voyage  of  Life 

Let  us  send  you  our  folder  on 
Mutual  Endowment  Insurance. 
It  is  of  all  insurance  die  best  for 
the  young  man  just  setting  out 
on  the  voyage  off  life.  It  protects 
those  dependent  upon  him 
during  earlier  middle  life,  and 
provides  a  comfortable  sum  for 
mahirer  years  when  he  attains 
the  full  period  of  the  policy. 

The  Mutual  principle  of  profit- 
participation  steadily  reduces 
the  premiums.  Write  for  our 
folder  on  endowment  Insurance 
today. 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE 

of  Canada 

WATERLOO ,  ONTARIO 


When  writing  please  men- 
tion "Farmer's  Advocate" 


704 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1806 


Slater's  19-line 

Barn  Door  Fittings 


This  is 
1914 
TRACK 


f  GLASSES  AND  BOOTS  I  HAVE  TO  WEAfA 
SLATER  TRACKS  ARE  EVERYWHERE. , 
'M  OUT  0'  NIGHTS  SO  MUCH  OF 

LATE 

ITS  GOT  MY  HEALTH  IN  AN  AWFUL 
STATE 


Write  us  or 
refer  to  your  dealer 


N.  Slater  Co.,  Limited 

Hamilton,  Ontario. 


DISPERSION  SALE 

Dual-purpose  Shorthorns 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1922,  at  1  o'clock 

At  the  farm  in  SOUTH  EASTHOPE  TOWNSHIP, 
four  miles  from  Tavistock,  Shakespeare  and  New  Hamburg 

Thirty  head  of  real  Dual-purpose  Shorthorns  with  heavy  milk  pro- 
duction and  high  fat  tests.  Herd  has  been  in  the  building  for  20  years,  and 
always  hand-milked.    It  has  been  a  winning  Shorthorn  herd  at  local  fairs. 

Eight  cows  with  records  of  from  8,000  to  13,000  pounds.  Twelve  heifers, 
yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  from  heavy-milking  cows.  Eight  calves  and 
two  yearling  bulls  from  above  high-record  cows.  Spring  Fountain  Pet, 
one  of  the  number,  has  milked  72  pounds  per  day. 

Sires  used  on  the  herd:  Springtide,  by  Bandsman's  Commander;  dam, 
Pleasant  Valley  Victoria.  Navarre's  Nonpareil,  by  Prince  of  Navarre 
(imp.);  dam,  Mina,  by  Nonpareil  Archer  (imp.).  Indian  Fame  9th,  by 
Indian  Fame;  dam,  a  highly-bred  Nonpareil  cow. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

&«Tcmi     H.  J.  Mansz,  Shakespeare,  Ont. 


Write  Willoughby 

Farm  Agency 

For  their  little  catalogue  of  little 
farms  from  1  to  50  acres  around 
Toronto  and  farther  out,  suitable 
for  country  homes,  market  gar- 
dens, poultry  farms  and  resi- 
dences in  towns  and  villages. 

Head  Office:  43  Victoria  St.,  Toronto 
Phone  Main  7304 


LABOUR,  (3853) 

PERCHERON  STALLION 

imported    by  Hodgkinson  and   Tisdale,  will  sell 

worth   the  money.    Estate  of  late 

JOHN  D.  McGREGOR,  Byron,  Ontario 


Butcher  cows,  choice,  $6  to  $7;  medium, 
$4  to  $5;  canners  and  cutters,  $1  to  $2. 
Butcher  bulls,  good,  §5  to  $6.50;  common, 
$3  to  $4.  Feeding  steers,  good,  $6.50 
to  $7;  fair,  $6  to  $6.50.  Stockers,  good, 
$5.75  to  $6.25 ;  fair,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Calves — Receipts,  680.  Receipts  are 
normal.  Trade  is  fairly  brisk  at  steady 
prices,  with  tops  at  11  cents.  Quotations, 
choice,  $9.50  to  $11;  medium,  $7.50 
to  $9;  common,  $4  to  $7.  Milch  cows, 
choice,  $70  to  $90.  Springers,  choice, 
$80  to  $100. 

Sheep — Receipts,  408.  The  run  is 
made  up  of  300  sheep  and  yearlings  and 
100  spring  lambs.  Sheep  and  yearlings 
are  selling  fairly  well  at  steady  prices; 
spring  lambs  are  a  little  slow.  Quota- 
tions: Ewes,  $4  to  $8;  lambs,  $12  to 
$14.50. 

Hogs — Receipts,    2,423.      Hogs  are 


strong  at  $13.50,  fed  and  watered,  and 
may  go  a  quarter  higher  in  spots.  Quota- 
tions, fed  and  watered  basis:.  Selects, 
$13.50;  lights,  $12.50;  heavies,  $11.50; 
sows,  $9.50. 

Buffalo,  May  15.  Cattle. — Receipts, 
4,200.  Prices  were  generally  a  quarter 
lower.  Top  shipping  steers  and  yearlings, 
9  cents;  good  stocker  and  feeder  trade, 
with  dairy  cows  higher. 

Hogs.  —  Receipts,  14,000.  Packers' 
grades  $11.25;  others,  $11.25  to  $11.35. 

Sheep— Receipts,  9,000.  Best  clipped 
lambs,  $12.50;  ewes,  $6  to  $7.50. 

Calves— Receipts,  3,500.   Tops,  $11. 


Shorthorns  and  Yorkshires 
at  Erin. 

Attention  is  here  directed  to  the  dis- 
persal sale  of  Scotch  Shorthorns  and 
improved  Yorkshire  swine  which  is  to 
be  held  at  the  farm  of  Arch.  McKinnon, 
of  Erin,  Ontario,  on  Wednesday,  May 
24th.  The  Shorthorn  families  in  ths 
offering,  it  will  be  found,  are  all  .Scotch 
or  Scotch-topped  cattle,  and  as  Mr. 
McKinnon  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
breeders  in  this  district  for  some  years, 
intending  purchasers  may  feel  satisfied 
that  they  will  find  worth  while  cattle 
if  they  attend  this  sale.  The  Yorkshires 
include  a  number  of  bred-sows,  the 
sire  to  which  they  are  bred  being  a  Weld- 
wood  hog.  Six  months'  credit  will  be 
given  at  the  sale  with  a  straight  discount 
of  3%  for  cash.  All  requests  for  cata- 
logues should  be  addressed  to  H.  A. 
Dorranc,e,  Orangeville,  Ont. 


On  June  8  the  Dual-purpose  Shorthorn 
Club  of  Canada  is  holding  its  first  annual 
sale,  at  Caledonia.  The  breeders  have  con- 
signed some  of  their  best  stock,  and  it 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  get  a  first- 
class  herd  sire  or  right  good  females, 
either  heifers,  two-year-olds,  or  mature 
cows.  A  glance  through  the  catalogue 
will  show  that  the  breeding  is  of  the  best 
and  that  the  animals  have  made  very 
creditable  records,  or  are  the  progeny 
of  sire  or  dam  with  high  records.  Prac- 
tically all  the  herds  represented  in  the 
sale  are  either  accredited  or  in  process 
of  accreditation.  Write  I.  B.  Whale, 
London,  for  a  catalogue,  mentioning 
"The  Farmer's  Advocate." 


Sale  Dates. 


May  24,  1922— Arch.  McKinnon,  Erin, 
Ont. — Shorthorns  and  Yorkshires. 

May  30,  1922 — Holsteins,  complete  dis- 
persal of  the  Hamilton  House  herd, 
D.  B.  Tracy,  Cobourg,  Ont. 

May  30,  1922— H.  J.  Mansz,  Shake- 
speare, Ont. — Shorthorns. 

June  5,  1922 — Holsteins,  Silver  Springs 
Dairy  Farm,  First  annual  public  sale, 
Ottawa.    John  Lumsden,  owner. 

June  7,  1922 — Ont.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto. 

June  8,  1922  —  Dual-purpose  Short- 
horn Club  of  Canada,  sale  at  Caledonia, 
Ont.    I.  B.  Whale  (sec'y),  London,  Ont. 

June  9,  1922— James  McGillawee  & 
Sons,  Shakespeare,  Ont. — Shorthorns  and 
Yorkshires. 

June  21,  1922— Fraser  Auld,  Rockwood, 
Shorthorn  Dispersal. 

June  27,  1922— Russell— Watt— Gard- 
house  Annual  June  sale  of  Shorthorns. 

June  28,  1922— W.  P.  Fraser,  Meadow- 
vale,  Ont. — Shorthorns. 


Uncle  Eb  was  whitewashing  his  barn  one 
morning  with  a  brush  that  contained  very 
few  bristles.  The  squire  happened  along, 
and  said: 

"Uncle  Eb,  why  don't  you  get  a  brush 
with  more  bristles  in  it?" 

"What  fer,  squire?"  asked  the  man. 

"Whatfor?"  shouted  the  squire.  "Why, 
man,  if  you  had  a  brush  with  more  bristles 
in  it  you  could  do  twice  as  much  work." 

"Mebbe  so,  squire;  mebbe  so,"  said 
Uncle  Eb;  "only,  ye  see,  I  ain't  got 
twice  as  much  work  to  do." 


The  Only  Danger — Customer  (with 
week's  beard) — "Do  you  think  that  old 
razor  will  do  it?" 

Barber — "It  will,  sir — if  the  handle 
don't  break." 


Going  Down — Jinks — "We  used  to 
hear  about  'the  drinks  on  the  house'." 

Blinks — "Yes,  but  now  the  drinks  are 
under  the  house." 


POXTI^TRY 

AND 


Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  c4E§ 
insertion.  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.  No  ..dvertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  75  cents. 

BARRED  ROCK,  MAMMOTH  SIZE.  SILVER 
Spangled  Hamburg,  and  Indian  Runner  Duck 
eggs,  $2.00  for  fifteen;  $3  00  for  thirty.  Mrs.  Wm. 
Annesser,  Tilbury,  Ontario. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING 
eggs,  exceptional  laying  strain.    Pre-war  prices. 
Woodycrest  Farm.  Perth,  Ontario. 

BABY  CHICKS,    S.-C.  WHITE  LEGHORXS. 

June,  July,  prices  $15.00  hundred.  Cooksville 
Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville,  Ont. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING    EGGS  IN 
all  varieties  of  poultry  and  waterfowl.  Quality 
Poultry  Yards,  Box  53,  Ayr,  Ont. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING;  GUILDS  STRAIN 
bred-to-lay  Barred  Rocks  and  Pekin  ducks. 
C.  A.  Baxter.  R.  5..  Goderich.  Ont. 

HATCHING  EGGS  FOR  SALE — ROSE-COM  B 
Brown  Leghorns,  bred -to-lay  stock.  $3  ami  $5 
per  13.    Wm.  English,  Ingersoll.  Ont.  - 

PURE     BRED     SINGLE     COMB  RHODE 
Island    Reds;    heavy   laying    strain.  Fifteen 
carefully  selected  hatching  eggs,  $1.75.    O.  Hendry 
Delhi.  Ontario. 

PARTRIDGE   ROCKS.   COMBINE  BEAUTY 
with  utility.    Eggs  $1.50  per   fifteen.    R.  H. 
Crosby.  Markham.  Ont.  

9S.COND  PRIZE  WINNERS.  IN  BARRED 
Rocks,  Canadian  Laying  Contest,  Ottawa,  1921. 
Hatching  eggs  two  fifty  per  fifteen,  four  fifty  per 
thirty.  W.  J.  Johnston,  Drawer,  246  Meaford. 
Ontario. 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  Help  and 
Situations  wanted  and  Pet  stock. 

TERMS  —  Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion. 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 

COLLIE    PUPS,    MALE,    BLACK,  WHITE 
markings;  bred  cattle  dogs,  three  months  old. 
$8.00.    John  Arnott,  Bright: 

FOR  SALE— A  GOOD  STOCK  AND  GRAI 
farm,  with  stock  and  implements;  632  acr~ 
Two  miles  from  town.  400  acres  cultivated,  t 
rest  in  pasture.  Abundance  of  good  water,  a  riv 
running  through;  well  timbered,  fair  building 
possession  at  once.  Write,  Percy  Greaves,  Mi-lit 
Manitoba. 

TWENTY  YEARS  TO  PAY— THE  CANADfi 
Pacific  Railway  Company  offers  for  sale,  far 
lands  in  Western  Canada  for  mixed  farming,  ra: 
ing  cattle  and  poultry,  and  for  dairying.  I'ri 
averaging  about  $20  an  acre.  One-tenth 
balance  in  twenty  years.  Also  a  few  improv 
farms  to  farmers  with  families.  For  prices 
particulars  apply  to  C.  L.  Norwood.  Land  Age 
Desk  R,  C.  P.  R.,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

$1,500  Gets  Farm  Near  RR  Town 
Horses,  10  Cattle  Thrown  In 

54  Acres  on  good  road;  51  acres  tillage;  strea~ 
fruit;  good  8-room  house,  21-cow  basement  bar 
To  close  out,  $6,590,  only  $1,500  cash.  Catal 

DAVID  S.  WHALEY, 
Strout  Farm  Agency,         St.  Marys,  Ont.,  C 

WANTED 

A  reliable  man  to  act  as  subscription  agent  i 
THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOM 
MAGAZINE.  Preference  will  be  given  to  on 
who  is  familiar  with  farming  and  who  also  kno 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  well.  Must  furnish  refe 
ences  and  be  a  good  producer  of  business.  1 
full  particulars  apply  to 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LIMITE 
London,  Ontario 

$800  Secures  Farm 
300  Acres  For  Quick  Sale 

Ample  natural  resources  for  half  doz 
farms;  about  400,000  ft.  fir,  spruce,  pi 
timber,  mile  saw  mill  should  show  yo 
handsome  profit;  heavy  cropping  loa 
tillage,  creek-watered  pasture,  woodlan 
good  9-room  frame  house,  65-ft.  bar 
outbuildings.  Owner  called  away  sac 
fices  $1,650,  only  $800  cash.  Details  th 
and  100  acres  with  horses,  14  cattle,  2 
sheep  for  $2,800  section  2  Catalog  Can 
dian  Farm  Bargains.  FREE. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 

13  S  King  St.  West.,  Toronto,  Canad 

More  Nature-Faking — Nature  cannot 
jump  from  winter  to  summer  without 
a  spring,  or  from  summer  to  winter 
without  a  fall. 


New  Name  for  Old  Trouble— Despite 
the  alleged  shortage  of  money,  there  is 
no  let-up  in  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  gold  bricks. 


May  18,  1922 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS  WANTED 

We  require  large  quantities  of  heavy  live  hens 
dretsed  chickens  and  fresh  eggs  to  supply  our 
trade.    It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 

C.  A.  MANN  &  CO. 
78  King  St.  London.  Ontario 

"Trap-nested  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns" 

Nineteen  years  of  careful  breeding  have  made  our 
laying  strain  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  for  the 
money.  Baby  chicks,  April  and  May  hatched  $25 
per  hundred;  June  hatched S20  per  hundred.  Write 
for  illustrated  booklet.  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy" 

DELAMERE  POULTRY  FARM 
Thos.  G.  Pelamere,  Prop.,      Stratford,  Ont. 

SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 

8  Imp.  pens.  Ancestor  records,  from  310  to  325 

eggs  in  1  year:  price  $3.00  per    15  or  $13.00 

per  100  eggs.  7  Canadian  pens,  records  from 
17i  to  310:— price  $2.00  per  15  or  $10.00  per  100 
eggs.  All  eggs  sex  indicator  tested.  Importers  and 
breeders  of  the  very  highest  egg  producing  strains 
MANOR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Bos  16,  Meadowvale,  Ont. 

Baby  Chicks 

Big,  husky,  healthy  "Dominion"  Chicks. 
All  varieties.  Produced  from  standard- 
bred,  bred-to-lay  flocks.  We  guarantee 
97%  safe  arrival.  Write  to-day  for  our 
Free  Illustrated  Chick  Book  on  the  feed- 
ing and  care  of  baby  chicks. 

The  Dominion  Hatcheries,  H.  H.  Essex,  Managei 
6°  E.  Grosvenor  St..  Toronto,  Ont. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 

CLOVER  SEEDS 

Per  Bus.  of  60  lbs. 

Mixed  Timothy  &  Red  Clover  $7.50 

Mixed  Timothy  &  Alsike  $7.50 

Per  Bus. 

No.  1,  Grimms  Alfalfa,   $29.50 

No.  1.  Red  Clover  $17.00 

No.  2.    "       "   $15.00 

No.  1.  W.  B.  Sweet  Clover  $  5.50 

All  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Stouffville,  Ont. 
Terms,  Cash  with  Order.    Bags  extra 
at  35  cts.  each. 

TODD  &  COOK 

Seed  Merch  ants,  Stouffville,  Ont. 


No  Sour  Milk  for  Duck- 
lings. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  a  recent  issue  of  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  I  noticed  an  inquiry  about 
ducks,  and  having  raised  a  great  many  I 
can  speak  from  experience. 

When  the  ducks  are  hatched  we  do 
not  give  them  any  feed  or  water  for 
forty-eight  hours,  just  keeping  them  in  a 
warm  place.  The  first  feed  is  small 
chick  grit  and  tepid  water.  The  water 
is  placed  in  a  vessel  so  only  the  bill  of 
the  duck  can  get  in.  In  an  hour  or  two 
we  then  feed  dry,  rolled  oats  (the  kind 
we  use  for  porridge.)  This  is  scattered 
on  a  flat  board,  and  just  what  they  will 
clean  up  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  is  given. 
This  is  the  only  kind  of  feed  we  give  until 
the  ducklings  are  a  month  old.  Never 
let  the  young  ducks  into  water  to  bathe 
until  they  are  about  a  month  old.  We 
do  not  let  them  out  on  the  ground  until 
the  dew  is  off,  and  keep  them  in  a  place 
where  it  is  shady.  Sour  milk  is  never 
given  to  young  ducklings,  as  ducks, 
having  no  crop,  must  only  be  given  feeds 
which  will  not  sour. 

The  main  points  are:  Young  ducks 
should  not  go  into  the  water  nor  wet 
grass,  nor  bake  in  the  hot  sun,  for  the 
first  month,  and  should  be  kept  just  as 
dry  as  chicks. 

Oxford  Co.,       An  Advocate  Reader 


Ever  Delayed  by  Tires? 


Aggravating,  isn't  it?  Often  results  in  serious  loss, 
and  sometimes  creates  a  grave  emergency,  as  when 
using  a  motor  car  to  send  for  a  doctor.  But  tire 
trouble  need  never  delay  you,  if  you  have  "Gutta 
Percha"  Tires  on  your  car. 

YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 

"Gutta  Percha" 


Cord 


Tires 


Fab 


ric 


These  reliable  tires  are  carefully  and  honestly  made 
from  selected  materials  of  the  strongest  and  tough- 
est kind.  Every  step  in  their  manufacture  is  made 
with  a  view  to  promoting  longer  life,  greater  strength 
and  more  satisfaction.  Put  "Gutta  Percha"  Cord 
Tires  on  all  your  wheels  and  think  no  more  of  delays. 

"Quality  All  Through" 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Factory,  Toronto 

Branches  in  All  Leading  Cities  of  Canada 


Experience  With  Pekin 
Ducks. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Seeing  in  a  recent  issue  of  "The  Farm- 
er's Advocate"  an  inquiry  concerning 
duck  raising,  we  thought  our  experience 
would  prove  beneficial.  For  several  years 
we  have  raised  large  flocks  of  beautiful 
white  Pekins,  flocks  of  as  many  as  eighty- 
two,  which  are  admired  by  the  entire 
neighborhood  and  also  by  many  passers- 
by,  who  stop  their  cars  the  better  to 
admire  the  shining  white  beauties. 

These  flocks  are  raised  from  two  ducks, 
and  the  eggs  are  set  under  hens.  Some 
years  the  ducks  lay  over  one  hundred 
and  thirty  eggs.  They  are  set  so  as  to 
all  hatch  about  the  same  time,  or  in  two 
lots,  as  it  is  not  well  to  have  two  sizes 
of  ducks  together,  as  the  smaller  ones  are 
sure  to  get  trampled  on  and  injured. 
Sometimes  the  eggs  have  been  kept  for 
weeks  before  being  set,  but  they  were 
turned  daily,  and  hatched  real  well. 
Boxes  fitted  with  racks  are  filled  and 
turned  over  each  day;  this  saves  turning 
each  egg  separately. 

We  leave  the  ducklings  with  the  hens 
for  a  few  days,  but  they  soon  tire  of  her 
and  do  just  as  well  without  her,  if  the 
weather  is  moderate  and  they  have  a  good 
coop.  From  the  time  they  start  to  ramble 
at  all  they  are  enclosed  in  a  run  just  large 
enough  so  that  it  will  stay  reasonably 
clean.  When  dirty,  they  are  put  on  a 
clean  one.  At  night  they  are  shut  in  a 
coop  and  are  not  let  out  until  the  dew 
is  all  gone,  and  they  are  also  shut  in  out 
of  rains  till  they  get  a  real  good  start. 
For  the  first  couple  of  weeks  all  the  water 
they  get  is  in  little  tin  cans,  or  the  drink- 
ing fountain;  after  that  they  are  given 
an  old-fashioned  pig  trough  for  water. 

They  do  not  eat  grit  like  chicks,  and 
it  is  wise,  yes,  almost  necessary,  to  mix 
coarse  sand  or  fine  gravel  into  their  feed 
for  the  first  few  weeks,  or  to  always  feed 
them  on  sand.  They  require  feeding 
sooner  after  hatching  than  do  chicks. 
We  usually  get  them  started  on  a  few 
bread  crumbs  (good,  home-made  bread) 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  to  eat 
at  all,  feed  a  mash  composed  of  two  parts 
of  bran,  one  part  of  middlings,  and  one 
part  cornmeal,  with  ground  charcoal  and 
sand  added  in  reasonable  quantities.  If 
one  does  not  have  good  home-made 
bread,  Johnny  cake  makes  a  real  good 
substitute  and  may  be  fed  for  variety 
for  several  weeks.  Of  course,  it  is  made 
without  eggs,  and  may  be  made  without 
milk,  just  the  meal,  water  and  baking 
powder  (a  little  salt  won't  hurt).  We 
often  add  cut-up  onion  tops,  beet  tops, 
lettuce,  swiss  chard,  or  tender  grass  until 
they  are  given  free  range,  or  are  big 
enough  to  cut  it  up  for  themselves  when 
it  is  thrown  in  to  them.  Simply  dampen 
the  mash  till  it  clings  together  and 
crumbles  into  lumps.  As  the  ducks ' 
grow  larger,  ground  oats,  barley  or  such 
may  be  used  in  their  mash,  either  mixed 
with  the  other  or  by  itself.  Rye  is  never 
used  in  any  form,  as  we  have  known  many 
ducks  to  die  after  eating  it.  The  bran 
is  extra  good  as  it  makes  bulk,  and  also 
good  in  other  ways.  Whole  grain  may 
also  be  fed  when  the  ducks  are  quite  a 
size  and  strong,  preferably  small  or 
cracked  corn  or  wheat.  When  they  begin 
to  take  large  quantities  it  is  best  to  feed 
on  boards  or  low  troughs  to  eliminate 
waste.  If  one  has  time  to  dig  them  the 
little  fellows  greatly  enjoy  a  feed  of 
fishworms.  We  never  use  milk  in  any 
form  after  the  first  couple  of  days.  Some- 
times a  little  drink  of  sweet  milk  seems 
to  strengthen  them.  However,  sweet 
milk  might  be  beneficial,  but  we  would 
be  afraid  of  sour  milk.  As  to  quantities 
to  feed,  one  would  be  quite  safe  in  feeding 
what  the  ducks  would  clean  up,  and  be 
anxious  for,  in  a  few  minutes.  Of  course, 
for  some  time  they  need  several  feedings 
a  day. 

When  on  free  range  they  frequently 
catch  insects  that  must  sting  them  and 
they  die  instantly;  in  a  run  they  are  less 
liable  to  this.  We  have  seen  a  happy 
little  duckling  racing  joyously  along  and 
it  went  down  as  quickly  'as  though  one 


"RENFREW 
Cream  Separators" 

Our  FREE  Book 

—Tells  how  the  RENFREW  in- 
creases your  profits. 

— Shows  the  RENFREW  simplicity 
of  construction. 

— -Illustrates  every  detail  of  the 
RENFREW. 

— Gives  actual  facts  about  REN- 
FREW separation. 

— -Explains  how  easy  it  is  to  oper- 
ate the  RENFREW. 

— -Demonstrates  its  interchangeable 
capacity. 

— Proves  the  advantages  of  the 
RENFREW  over  all  other 
separators. 

Write   to  Dept.   "A3" — the  return 
mail  will  bring  your  copy. 

The  Renfrew  Machinery  Co. 

Limited 
RENFREW,  ONT. 

Sussex,  N.  B.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Other  Lines — Renfrewjruck  Scales, 
Renfrew  Oil  Engines 


No  Farm  Complete 
Without  the 

^^^^ 

Made  of  Clear 
B.C.  Fir  or 
Select  Spruce 

in  seven  sizes. 
Not  dipped  or 
painted  so  that 
you  may  see 
the  good  lum- 
ber it  is  made  of.  Erect  one 
this  summer,  You  will  reap 
increased  profits  next  winter. 
Whether  feeding  for  Beef  or 
Milk,  ensilage  will  give 
greater  returns  at  lower  cost 
than  any  other  winter  feed. 

We  ship  the  "Wellington" 
Silo  complete,  cut  and  fitted 
ready  for  erection.  No  ex- 
perienced labor  needed.  Just 
follow  plain  directions. 

Lumber  and  Planing  Mill  Goods  of  All  Kinds. 

GUELPH  LUMBER  CO.  LIMITED 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO 


PATFNTS    Trad*    Marks     and  Designs 
rAICmO    Produced    in    all  Countries, 
Special  attention  given  to  patent  litigation. 
Pamphlet  sent  free  on  application. 
RIDOUT  &  MAYBEE 
156  Yonge  Street  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Holstein  Breeders,  Attention  ! 

TRACY  SALE  DATE  CHANGED  TO 

Tuesday,  May  30th 


In  this  sale  will  be  five  bulls  from  dams 
with  records  from  29.86  lbs.  to  36.5  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7  days.  In  females  there  are 
five  daughters  of  30-lb.  cows,  three  daugh- 
ters of  29-lb.  cows  and  eight  daughters  of 
lOO-lb.-per-day  cows. 

Watch  for  next  week's  advertisement. 

(Herd  sold  subject  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment test  for  tuberculosis.) 

For  catalogues  apply 

D.  B.  TRACY 

Hamilton  House  Farms 

COBOURG  ONTARIO 


Shorthorn  Dispersion 


18  Females 


4  Bulls 


Fairbanks  Scale." 
for  all  farm 
requirements 

Threshers 
Grain  Grinders 
Wood  Saws 
Pomps 
Light  Plants 


Fa 


98A 


Here's  Your  Answer 
the  Farm  Labor  Problem 

—  the  Type"Z" — that  marvelous  power  source  for  the 
farmer,  which  does  the  work  of  two  men.  Strong,  light, 
flexible  in  its  work  and  low  in  first  cost,  economical  in 
fuel  consumption  and  upkeep.  Three  hundred  thousand 
farmers  are  using  the  "Z" — and  saving  money  and  increas- 
ing production. 

The  nearest  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer  will  demonstrate  the 
"Z."  See  him  today. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  Limited 

84  98  St.  Antoine  St.,  Montreal 
Sales    Offices   in   all   leading    Canadian  Cities 

irbanks- 
Morse 


Dispersion    of  my  herd  of  Scotch  Shorthorns  at  the  farm 

Wednesday,  May  24th 

In  the  lot  are  six  cows  with  calves  at  foot,  six  2-year-old  heifers,  bred; 
four  yearling  heifers  of  the  Kilblean  Beauty,  Mysie,  English  Lady,  Pride, 
Butterfly,  Flora  and  Cruickshank  Buckingham  families.  A  good  Pride 
heifer  by  the  Grand  Champion  Browndale  Barrier,  due  before  sale  to  service 
of  a  grand  champion,  son  of  Gainford  Matchless.  The  bulls  are  an  out- 
standing lot.  The  herd  sire,  a  3-year-old  Rosemary,  sired  by  Browndale,  is  a 
proven  breeder.  A  red  12  months  Kilblean  Beauty,  carries  all  imp.  blood, 
is  good  enough  for  anyone,  as  is  also  all  months  old  English  Lady  heifer. 
Both  are  got  by  the  herd  sire.  Revolution  Manager,  bred  by  J.  J.  Elliott,  a 
good  roan  yearling,  is  out  of  an  imported  cow,  bred  by  A.  T.  Gordon  and 
sired  by  a  good  son  of  the  noted  Revolution. 

Also  a  number  of  good  young  Yorkshire  sows,  bred  to  a  Weldwood  hog. 

TERMS — Six  months'  credit  on  bankable  paper;  3%  straight  for  cash. 

Morning  trains  will  be  met  at  Orangeville.  C.P.R.,  and  Hillsburg, 
C.P.R.  Sale  at  farm,  4  miles  east  of  Hillsburg  and  5  miles  west  of  Orange- 
ville.   Sale  at  1  o'clock.    For  catalogues  write  to 

H.  A.  DORRANCE,  Orangeville,  Ont. 

Positively  no  reserve.  R.  T.  AMOS  and  ROY  HINDLEY,  Auctioneers 

Lot  29,  Con.  11,  Erin  Township.  ARCH.  McKINNON,  Erin,  Ontario 


Boyi 


THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE  will  pay  you  well  for 

your  spare  time  Don't  waste  it.  If  you  are  willing  to  hustle  you  can  become  a 
Farmer's  Advocate  representative  in  your  locality,  and  earn  a  handsome  commis- 
sion on  each  new  subscription  to  The  Farmer's  Advocate  that  you  secure.  Write 
to  us  for  full  information.  The  wm^m  We,d  Co_  U<L    j^j^  0ntar;0 


had  hit  it,  and  with  a  few  wriggles  it 
was  dead.  On  examination  we  found 
it  had  just  caught  an  insect,  a  fly  variety, 
which  was  still  in  its  mouth.  Large 
head  lice  cause  many  deaths,  generally 
sudden  too,  as  they  appear  to  eat  into  the 
brain.  For  this  we  found  butter  the 
best  remedy,  as  it  gives  quick  results. 
Lard  or  other  grease  is  good  too,  but  with 
it  the  lice  take  longer  to  release  their 
hold.  Rub  the  butter  or  grease  on  the 
head.  If  the  ducks  are  very  young  do 
not  use  more  grease  than  is  necessary. 
Insects  may  get  into  their  ears  and  may 
cause  death,  sometimes  seemingly  by  fits. 
If  the  ear"  seems  affected  drop  a 
bit  of  warmed  sweet  oil  into  it.  It  will 
do  no  harm  and  has  often  given  quick 
relief.  Most  ducks  die  for  want  of  grit, 
and  the  best  way  to  make  sure  of  them 
getting  it  is  mixing  it  right  into  their 
feed,  as  stated  before.  Above  all  they 
should  not  be  given  free  range,  especially 
near  water,  as  they  will  run  themselves 
to  death.  We  consider  it  the  safest  to 
always  keep  them  enclosed  till  completely 
feathered,  or  nearly  so.  This  mash, 
the  proportions  for  which  have  been  given, 
is  fine  to  bring  out  the  feathers. 

A  Pekin  Lover. 
Northumberland  Co. 


Care  of  Young  Ducks. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

This  is  in  answer  to  your  subscriber's 
questions  about  raising  young  ducks. 
Put  twelve  or  fifteen  (no  more)  with  a 
good  mother  hen;  if  you  give  her  more 
than  fifteen  some  of  them  will  be  sure 
to  get  trampled  to  death.  Place  them 
in  a  good  coop  that  is  slatted  in  the  front, 
so  as  to  keep  the  hen  in  and  still  let  the 
ducklings  run  in  an  out.  They  should 
have  a  yard  around  the  coop  until  they 
get  to  know  where  to  go  to  get  shelter 
and  warmth,  and  until  they  get  attached 
to  their  coop;  after  this  they  do  better 
to  let  them  run  out  with  the  hen,  unless 
by  doing  so  they  go  to  the  pond.  If  the 
pond  is  close  by  then  it  is  best  to  keep  them 
in  a  large  yard,  the  larger  the  better,  as 
it  is  death  to  young  ducklings  to  go  much 
in  the  water  until  they  are  about  three 
weeks  old.  After  that  age  they  thrive 
best  when  they  have  a  good  pond,  and 
will  get  the  greater  part  of  their  feed  in 
the  pond. 

The  coop  must  be  placed  in  the  shade, 
as  young  ducks  are  very  liable  to  get  a 
sunstroke  if  exposed.  The  coop  and 
yard  fence  should  be  arranged  so  it  can 
be  moved  to  fresh  ground  every  day 
or  two,  which  is  the  best  means  of  keeping 
their  surroundings  dry  and  clean.  Give 
plenty  of  good  drinking  water,  in  shallow 
troughs,  with  slatted  cover  on  hinges, 
and  have  the  slats  far  enough  apart  so 
the  ducklings  can  just  dip  their  heads 
in  the  water.  It  should  be  deep  enough 
so  they  can  bury  their  heads  up  past  the 
eyes,  as  that  is  the  only  means  they  have 
to  keep  their  eyes  and  nostrils  clean, 
which  is  very  important  to  their  health. 
This  trough  should  be, rinsed  out  each 
time  fresh  water  is  given,  which  should 
be  at  feeding  time  only.  Then  the  water 
trough  should  be  taken  away  till  next 
feeding  time,  as  they  only  puddle  and 
muss  up  their  pen. 

Ducks  grow  faster  when  they  sit  around 
between  meals.  If  their  yard  is  placed 
on  a  good  grass  plot  they  will  get  plenty 
of  green  feed  by  picking  the  tender 
blades  of  grass;  if  not,  green  feed  must 
be  supplied.  Finely-pulped  turnips  or 
cabbage,  or  tender  green  clover  cut  in 
small  pieces,  also  lettuce,  are  good  for 
green  feed.  The  green  feed  is  best  fed 
by  itself ,  and '  not  mixed  in  their  feed, 
as  they  will  never  eat  too  much  when  fed 
clear.  The  most  important  part  about 
the  pens  is  to  have  them  dry  and  clean; 
ducks  will  not  thrive  in  dirty,  wet,  filthy 
pens — such  is  sure  destruction  to  them. 

Feed  stale  home-made  bread,  soaked 
in  sweet  milk  and  squeezed  dry,  the 
first  few  days,  then  you  can  add  other 
feed,  such  as  table  scraps  without  much 
salt,  and  corn  chop  and  shorts  can  be 
added  gradually.  The  corn  is  best 
ground  very  fine.  When  they  are  three 
weeks  old  bran  can  be  added.  Never 
make  a  sudden  change  of  feed.  When 
they  are  three  weeks  old,  feed  equal 
parts  bran,  shorts  and  finely-ground 
corn  chop.  Scald  the  bran  with  just 
enough  boiling  water  or  scalded  milk 
to  that  when  the  shorts  and  chop  are 
added  you  will  have  a  crumbly  mash. 
Never  feed  sloppy  mash  to  any  kind  of 
poultry'-  Feed  all  they  will  clean  up 
three  times  a  day.  Then  it  is  best  to 
feed  some  whole  grain  at  night.  Feed 


them  regularly  and  they  will  be  more 
contented  and  sit  around,  and  will  put 
on  flesh  and  fat  at  the  same  time. 

Keep  them  off  the  pond  till  they  are 
three  weeks  old,  and  put  them  in  at 
nights  and  on  stormy  days,  as  young 
ducks  will  drown  if  left  out  in  a  heavy, 
beating  rain  storm.  Ducks  are  usually 
very  hardy  and  seldom  get  sick  if 
their  pens  are  kept  dry  and  clean.  Never 
give  milk  as  a  drink,  as  it  has  the  same 
effect  on  them  as  sloppy  feed. 

My  worst  trouble  with  ducklings 
is  that  they  wander  out  in  the  fields  of 
standing  grain  and  get  lost,  and  often 
some  of  them  never  find  their  way  home 
at  night.  If  they  do  not  find  water  they 
will  soon  perish  for  the  want  of  a  drink. 
On  dry,  hot  days  they  should  have  a  drink 
every  time  they  take  feed.  Last  season 
I  raised  two  pet  goslings  with  my  flock 
of  ducks.  They  seemed  to  lead  the 
ducks  home,  as  I  had  no  trouble  with 
them  running  away,  so  to  speak. 

Ducks  when  given  the  attention  de- 
scribed above  should  be  ready  for  market 
when  eleven  weeks  old.  There  is  no 
other  kind  of  poultry  that  will  give  so 
quick  a  return  as  ducks  do.  It  never 
pays  to  keep  them  after  the  market  age, 
as  they  soon  eat  their  heads  off  at  that 
age.  The  Pekin  and  Rouen  ducks  are 
about  the  best  breeds  to  force.  They 
should  weigh  five  pounds  each  at  eleven 
weeks  old. 

Ontario  Co.  Anxious-to-Help. 


Embryo  Mortality  in 
Chicks. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate:" 

In  the  forty-first  annual  report  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural.  Experiment 
Station,  H.  R.  Lewis  gives  the  resuit  of 
experiments  which  were  undertaken  to 
determine  the  amount  and  cause  of 
embryo  mortality  in  chicks. 

The  incubator  used  was  a  mammoth 
incubator  of  2,160  egg  capacity.  The 
temperature  was  held  constantly  at  103° 
F,  and  moisture  trays  were  kept  in  each 
section.  The  eggs  in  the  different  sections 
were  turned  at  different  intervals,  and 
on  the  19th  day  all  were  transferred  from" 
the  roller  turning  trays  to  hatching  trays. 

The  percentages  of  hatch  of  fertile  eggs 
were  as  follows: — 

73.1  per  cent,  for  the  sections  in  which 
the  eggs  were  turned  twice  daily  from 
the  1st  to  the  19th  day. 

62.1  per  cent,  for  those  turned  five  times 
daily  from  the  3rd  to  19th. 

61.6  per  cent,  for  those  turned  twice 
daily  from  3rd  to  19th. 

62.0  per  cent,  for  those  turned  three 
times  daily  from  3rd  to  19th. 

53.3  per  cent,  for  those  turned  twice 
daily  from  3rd  to  12th. 

32.5  per  cent,  for  those  turned  twice 
daily  from  3rd  to  6th  day. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  number 
of  times  per  day  the  eggs  are  turned  is 
not  of  so  much  importance  as  the  period 
during  the  hatch  at  which  they  are 
turned. 

The  conclusion  from  this  experiment 
is  that  eggs  should  be  turned  twice  a  day, 
from  the  1st  day  to  the  19th  day. 

  A.  B.  K. 

Vitamines  Essential  for 
Poultry. 

In  the  final  stages  of  the  disease  the 
animal  is  unable  to  make  any  useful 
movement  and  death  follows  if  immediate 
relief  is  not  given  in  the  form  of  food 
containing  the  necessary  elements  lacking 
in  the  polished  rice  diet.  A  strange 
feature  of  the  disease,  too,  is  that  when 
the  prostrate  birds  are  forcibly  fed  on 
the  rice  diet,  the  digestive  tract  is  unable 
to  utilize  the  food  and  it  will  remain  in 
crop  and  gizzard  practically  unchanged 
for  days  at  a  time.  Equally  as  remark- 
able as  the  condition  produced  by  the 
limited  diet  is  the  almost  miraculous 
recovery  the  bird  is  able  to  make  when 
fed  a  small  amount  of  an  extract  of  yeast. 
Birds  that  would  have  died  within  a  day 
or  two  were  able,  within  only  a  few  hours 
after  receiving  the  yeast  extract  to  stand 
up  and  move  about  in  a  normal  manner 
and  even  began  to  eat.  Complete 
recovery,  however,  was  slow  and  required 
about  as  much  time  as  transpired  in 
producing  the  disesase. 

It  is  thought  at  the  Experiment  Station 
that  the  first  effect  of  a  lack  of  the  water 
solution  vitamine  in  the  food  is  an  im- 
pairment of  the  digestive  functions,  , 
particularly  the  utilization  of  carbo- 
hydrates. 
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Ship  Your  Wool 

To  the  Nearest  Warehouse  of  the 


Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  Limited 


Weston,  Ontario  Carleton  Place,  Ontario 

(Open  the  year  round)  Guelph,  Ontario  (Open  for  June  only) 

(Open  for  June  only) 

For  full  particulars,  write  the  Head  Office: 

128  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Endorsed  by  your  Department  of  Agriculture. 
On  a  Graded  Basis 

IT, WILL  NET  YOU  MORE 


THIRTEENTH  -  ANNUAL 

Live  Stock  Show  and  Horse  Races 

will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Live  Stock  Breeders  Association 

of  the   District  of   Beauharnois,   Limited  at 

Ormstown,  June  20-2 1  -22-23 

Opening  Tuesday  evening  with  judging  of  driving  horses. 
$17,000.00  offered  in  prizes.  The  Live  Stock  Dept,  Ottawa 
are  offering  $1,100.00  for  fat  steers,  sheep  and  bacon  hogs. 
Show  open  to  Canada  and  U.  S.  A.  Ormstown  Show  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  Live  Stock  Shows  in  Canada. 
Stockmen  exhibit  at  this  Show  and  advertise  your  stock. 
No  better  Show  to  make  a  sale  at,  than  Ormstown.  Prize 
list  mailed  on  request. 


NEIL  SANGSTER, 

President 


W.  G.  McGERRIGLE, 

Secy.  Treasurer 


Automobiles,  Farm  Motors  and  Farm  Machinery 


You  Save  the  Price  of 
Your  Hay  Tools 

The  loss  of  one  hay  crop  from  not  having  proper  equipment 
amounts  to  more  than  a  complete  outfit  of  John  Deere  Dain  Hay 
Tools. 

With  the  Dain  System  of  Hay-making  you  can  produce  the 
air-cured  hay  that  makes  better  feed  and  brings  more  money  on 
the  market.  The  Dain  System  of  air-curing  hay  is  accomplished 
with  the  John  Deere  Dain  left-hand  side  delivery  rake. 

The  Dain  Hay  Loader  is  simply  constructed.  It  is  mounted 
entirely  on  wheels — the  lighte  t  draft  loader  on  the  market. 
One  man  can  build  the  load  and  handle  the  team. 

Write  for  "Better  Hay,  How  to  Make  and  Market  it,"  by 
Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer  for 
mowers,   sulky  rakes,  side  delivery  rakes  and  loaders. 

JOHN  DEERE  MFG.  COMPANY,  LTD. 


WELLAND 


ONTARIO 


Horse  a  Rarity  in  Hawaii. 

Horses  will,  we  are  told,  soon  be  strange 
animals  in  the  land  of  the  ukelele.  They 
are  rapidly  being  displaced  by  motor- 
driven  machinery. 

For  transportation  purposes  automo- 
biles and  trucks  have  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  horse,  and  on  the  big 
sugar  and  pineapple  plantations  the 
work  is  done  almost  exclusively  by 
tractors  and  mctor-driven  plows.  This 
development  has  reduced  operating  ex- 
penses considerably,  at  the  same  time 
accomplishing  increased  and  more  satis- 
factory results.  Several  plantations  are 
now  manufacturing  their  own  motor  fuel 
from  sugar  refinery  waste. 

A  big  factor  in  the  change  that  has 
been  wrought  is  the  wonderful  roads 
which  are  being  developed  in  the  islands. 
Splendid  automobile  roads  lead  to  every 
point  of  interest,  and  each  of  the  four 
larger  islands  is  encircled  by  splendidly 
constructed  belt  roads,  from  which 
branch  out  other  highways,  forming  a 
veritable  network  of  good  roads. 


Trouble  With  Battery. 

Kindly  explain  trouble  with  battery 
and  lights.  Battery  all  summer 
tested  around  1250  to  1300.  Suddenly 
cell  on  positive  side  of  battery  would 
scarcely  float  Hydrometer,  after  being  15 
to  25  above  other  two  cells  all  summer. 
Now  both  other  cells  remain  1250  and 
lights  scarcely  burn.  Then  after  going 
over  a  bump  lights  produced  a  very 
bright  light  for  5  seconds,  then  remained 
the  same  as  before.  Corrosion  accumu- 
lates often  on  positive  terminal  of 
battery.  R.  T.  G.  W. 

Ans.- — -The  specific  gravity  of  battery 
falls  from  1250  to  its  lowest  reading,  due 
to  sediment  which  has  formed  in  the  cell 
at  the  bottom  of  plate?,  or  due  to  some 
foreign  substance  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
ductor which  has  lodged  between  the 
plates.  The  lights  scarcely  burn,  due,  in 
all  probability,  to  loose  connections  or 
unclean  terminals.  When  going  over  a 
bump  the  terminal  may  be  temporarily 
cleaned  by  a  shaking  of  the  battery 
connections,  and  then  the  same  condition 
as  before  prevails.  The  fact  that  you 
mention  corrosion  on  the  positive  ter- 
minal makes  it  evident  that  it  is  dirty 
terminals  or  poor  connections  which  is 
at  the  base  of  the  trouble.  Have  the 
cell  at  the  positive  end  of  battery 
thoroughly  looked  over  for  a  short 
circuit,  and  then  clean  all  the  terminals 
and  your  trouble  will  be  removed. 

W.  C.  B. 


Carelessness  Causes 
Trouble  and  Accidents. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a 
man  will  spend  several  hundred  dollars 
for  a  tractor  or  some  other  machine  and 
then,  through  sheer  carelessness  and 
indifference  proceed  to  run  it  without  oil, 
cooling  water,  or  with  parts  loose  or  out 
of  adjustment,  when  he  must  realize  that 
such  treatment  will  cause  damage,  if  not 
utter  ruin.  Yet  there  are  hundreds  of 
cases  where  this  very  thing  happens.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  be  almost  an  exception 
to  find  a  tractor  which  is  given  first-class 
care  in  all  respects. 

A  factory  expert  recently  spent  two 
days  in  visiting  the  tractors  which  his 
company  had  sold  in  a  certain  locality. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  these 
machines  in  use  on  farms  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  he  went  from  farm  to  farm  in 
an  automobile,  inspecting  approximately 
thirty  machines  in  the  two  days.  The 
machines  in  question  were  equipped  with 
an  air-cleaner  which  was  designed  to 
remove  dirt  from  the  air  by  passing  the 
air  through  water.  The  instruction  book 
which  went  with  each  tractor,  as  well 
as  instructions  printed  on  the  air-cleaner 
itself,  stated  very  plainly  that  the  water 
reservoir  in  the  cleaner  should  be  kept 
filled  with  water. 

Yet  among  all  the  machines  which  the 
expert  visited  in  two  days  he  found  only 
one  which  had  water  in  the  air-cleaner. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  examples 
which  might  be  cited  to  show  how  the 


average  tractor  operator  neglects  his 
machine.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
little  later  on  when  the  pistons,  rings 
and  cylinder  walls  of  those  tractors  are 
badly  worn  because  of  the  dust  which  has 
been  taken  in  through  the  air  cleaners 
with  dry  reservoirs,  the  owners  will  lay  a 
large  share  of  the  blame  on  the  manu- 
facturers, which  just  as  frequently  happens 
when  the  wrong  kind  of  oil  has  been 
used  or  an  engiiTe  has  been  overheated 
because  the  operator  neglected  to  keep 
water  in  the  cooling  system. 


C.  W.  Gurney  &  Son,  breeders  of 
Belgians  and  Holsteins,  in  a  letter 
dated  May  4,  1922,  says:  "Have 
had  many  inquiries  for  horses 
through  our  advertisement  in  The 
Farmer's  Advocate,  and  sales  have 
been  good.  We  believe  that  The 
Farmer's  Advocate  is  the  best 
means  for  live-stock  men  to  find  a 
market  for  their  surplus  stock." 


BARN 

ROOFING 

Fire,  Lightning,  Rust  and 

Storm  Proof 
Durable  and  Ornamental 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  any 
roof  you  are  thinking  of  cover- 
ing and  we  will  make  you  an 
interesting  offer. 

Metallic  Roofing  Co. 

Limited 
MANUFACTURERS 
Toronto,  Canada 


Fertilizers 

For  Fall  Wheat 


It  is  NOT  too  early  to  be 
thinking  of  same. 

SCOTTISH 
FERTILIZERS 
LIMITED 

are  turning  out  Fertilizers 
guaranteed  superior  in  con- 
dition to  anything  obtainable 
elsewhere.  They  can  also 
supply  in  the  same  car 

Sydney  Basic  Slag 

The  Old  "B"  Quality 

Don't  you  think,  therefore, 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
for  you,  between  Sydney 
Basic  Slag  and  Wheat  Special 
2-10-2,  to  dispose  of  a  car- 
load in  your  district? 

Drop  us  a  line  at  once,  and 
we  shall  arrange  for  our  rep- 
resentative to  call  on  you 
when  in  your  neighborhood, 
or  better  still,  come  and  visit 
our  factory  here,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $200,000,  and  sat- 
isfy yourself  we  are  turning 
out  goods  superior  to  any- 
thing you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to. 


Scottish  Fertilizers  Limited 

Dept.  "A" 
WELLAND,  ONTARIO 
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BISSELL 
SILOS 

Are  made  from  well- 
selected,  high-quality, 
GOOD  LUMBER, 
properly  treated  in  best 
grade  creosote  oils  by 
the  hot  and  cold 
(double)  tank  method. 
HEAVY  HOOPS  are 
made  extra  strong  and 
are  connected  with 
strong  MALLEABLE 
LUGS.  TIGHT 
DOORS  fit  perfectly. 
Continuous  door  frame. 
Write  for  free  booklst 

Dept.  "W." 
T.  E.  BISSELL  CO. 

LIMITED 
Elora,  Ontario 


Sure  Cure  for* 

HEAVES 


The  worst  case  of  heaves  can  be  relieved 
■with  a  few  days'  treatment — and  a  positive 
cure  is  guaranteed  with  continued  use  of 

CAPITAL  HEAVES  REMEDY 

This  remedy  is  proved  by  27  years  of  success 
and  is  endorsed  by  farmers  und  stockmen 
everywhere. 

on  receipt  o.  5c.  to  cover 
mailing  we  will  send  a 
full  week's  treatment. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ® 
750  Cooper  St.        it     Ottawa,  Ont, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Tfypey,  young  bulls  and  females 
to  offer,  of  choice  breeding  and  in- 
dividuality. 

SHROPSHIRE  &  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  for  breeding 
purposes  or  fitted  for  the  show 
ring. 

Satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS, 
Queenston,         _  Ontario 


Live  Stock  Auctioneer 

ROBT.   T.  AMOS 

Moffat,  Ont. 

A  life  time  experience  with 
pedigreed  live  stock,  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  of  breeeders. 
Provincial  license.  Arrange  your 
dates  early.  Terms  in  keeping 
with  present  live  stock  con- 
ditions. Phone  Guelph  1720 
R.  2  Wire,  Moffat. 


pj        Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  tervice. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,       Oakwood,  Ontario. 
Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Llndiay, 
G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 

Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS 

SOUTHDOWNS 

COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  boll, 
Queen's  Edward. 
ROBT.  McEWEN  &  SONS,  R.  4,  London,  Ont. 


PRIZE  HEREFORDS 

FOR  SALE 

2  Choice  Young  Bulls 

M.  J.  O'BRIEN,  RENFREW,  ONT. 


The  Glengore  Herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus 

Erin,  Ont.  '  ' 

re  offering  some  real  useful  5i 
males  and  females  of  the  de- 
•ired  quality.  Correspondence 
Invited.    Prices  reasonable. 

GEO.  DAVIS  &  SONS, 
R.  R.  No.  1,  Erin.  Ont 


Sunny  Side  Herefords.  Select  lot  of 
young  bulls,  serviceable  ages,  also 
young  cows  and  heifers.  Sired  by  Lord 
Donald  imp.,  Brummels  Chance  Imp. 
and  our  Fairflax  bull.  ARTHUR  F. 
O'NEIL  A  SONS.  Denfidd,  Ont.  R.  No  2. 


How  Designate  Tractors. 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  rating 
steam  engines  does  not  work  out  well 
when  applied  to  tractors;  some  con- 
fusion has  thereby  resulted.  Tractors 
are  sometimes  designated  as  "10-20" 
or  "15-30,"  the  first  figures  relating  to 
their  drawbar  horsepower  and  second 
to  their  belt  horsepower.  Another  and  a 
broader  designation  is  given-  according 
to  the  average  size  plow  bottoms  they 
are  supposed  to  pull,  such  as  two-bottom 
outfits  and  three-bottom  outfits. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  in  a  good 
many  tractors  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  their  rating  and  their  actual 
capacity,  it  would  seem  more  logical 
to  use  the  broader  appellation.  A 
great  deal  also  depends  upon  the 
type  of  soil.  A  farmer  with  heavy 
stiff  soil  needs  just  as  many  plows 
to  get  his  work  done  in  the  same  length 
of  time  as  does  the  farmer  with  light 
soil,  assuming  that  farms  are  of  the  same 
size,  though  it  may  require  a  great  deal 
more  power  to  pull  two  plows  under 
difficult  conditions  than  when  going  is 
easy.  A  tractor  should  be  so  designated 
that  its  capacity  is  indicated  in  a  way  that 
will  be  quickly  appreciated  and  readily 
understood  by  the  buyer  and  user. 

Daily  Inspection  of  Value 
in  Tractor  Operation. 

Every  tractor  operator  will  find  it 
greatly  to  his  advantage  to  become 
familiar  with  its  engine.  This  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  constantly 
tinkering  with  it,  but  it  does  mean  that 
the  operator  should  know  every  part, 
what  it  is  for  and  how  it  does  its  work. 
Thorough  familiarity  with  his  machine  will 
do  more  to  eliminate  trouble  than  any- 
thing else. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  operators  can  be  avoided  by  giving 
the  engine  a  thorough  inspection  every 
morning.  It  will  take  only  a  few  minutes, 
but  the  time  thus  spent  may  save  valu- 
able time  later  and  expensive  repair  bills. 

The  engine  should  be  kept  clean,  both 
inside  and  out.  The  best  adjustments 
should  be  ascertained  and  carefully  main- 
tained. Good  grades  of  fuel  should  be 
used  and  the  proper  kind  of  oil  adopted. 

An  annual  overhauling  is  very  much 
worth  while,  and  can  always  be  done  in 
a  dull  period  when  the  farm  work  is  not 
pressing. 

Kinds  of  Gasoline. 

Modern  refining  methods  have  de- 
veloped three  types  of  gasoline. 

The  first  is  the  "straight"  refinery 
gasoline,  made  by  distilling  crude  oil. 

The  second,  or  "casing  head"  gasoline 
is  produced  from  natural  gas  by  process 
of  compression  or  absorption.  It  is  so 
volatile  that  it  is  usually  blended  with  a 
small  proportion  of  heavy  naphtha  to 
produce  a  mixture  which  is  both  safe  for 
use  and  moderately  cheap. 

The  third  type  is  the  "cracked"  or 
synthetic  gasoline  which  is  made  by 
further  reduction  of  heavy  residual  oils 
through  special  heating  processes. 
Cracked  gasolines  are  usually  marketed 
in  the  form  of  blends  with  the  other  two 
types. 

Benzol,  another  internal  combustion 
fuel  is  a  by-product  incidental  to  the 
manufacture  ot  illuminating  gas  and  coke, 
sometimes  distilled  from  coal  tar.  It 
gives  results  comparable  with  gasoline, 
but  has  a  very  foul  odor  when  burned. 


Spoon  Flivver  Anthology. 

Here  lie  the  remains 

Of  Chester  Sapp; 
He  drove  his  car 

With  a  girl  on  his  lap. 

— Washington  (Pa.)  Observer. 

Poor  Chester  might  still 

Have  been  alive 
Had  he  only  taught 

The  girl  to  drive. 

— LaMonte  (Mo.)  Record. 

The  moral  learned 

From  this  sad  loss 
Is — Drive  a  buggy 

And  a  gentle  hoss. 

— Power  Farming  Bureau 


Breaking  in  the  New 
Tractor. 

Many  owners  of  new  tractors  carelessly 
damage  their  outfit  by  running  it  un- 
wisely when  it  is  new.  The  bearings 
and  all  friction  surfaces  ate  tightly 
fitted  and  if  it  be  operated  under  too 
heavy  a  load  at  the  beginning,  it  does  not 
have  an  opportunity  for  the  little  self- 
adjustment  necessary  in  these  parts. 
For  the  first  few  days  that  the  tractor 
is  operated  all  the  bearings  should  be 
watched  very  carefully  to  see  that  they 
do  not  become  hot  and  special  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  plenty  of  oil  is  applied, 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  seizing  or 
scoring. 

The  gears  and  steering  mechanism 
of  the  new  tractor  are  usually  very 
stiff  on  account  of  paint.  A  lubricate 
recommended  to  loosen  this  while  the 
machine  is  being  broken  in  is  a  mixture 
of  pin  grease  and  kerosene,  the  former 
to  do  the  lubricating  while  the  latter 
will  help  to  remove  the  paint. 

A  Self -Tying  Hay  Baler. 

Every  farmer  who  raises  hay  for  sale 
will  be  interested  in  a  new  invention 
which  so  far  as  the  handling  of  hay  is 
concerned  is  as  interesting  as  the  in- 
vention of  the  binder-knotter  was  to 
the  harvest  world.  E.  R.  Koontz,  of 
Richards,  Mo.,  has,  we  understand,  de- 
vised an  apparatus  to  be  attached  to  a 
hay  baler,  whereby  the  ties  are  made 
automatically,  perfectly  and  solidly.  Ac- 
cording to  reports,  it  never  misses.  A 
reputable  commercial  firm  already  is 
manufacturing  it. 

With  a  power-operated  baler  and  with 
this  self-tying  apparatus,  the  labor  in 
baling  hay  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  more  bales  can  be  gotten  out  in  a 
day  than  formerly  could  be  done  with 
the  use  of  two  men  to  fasten  the  bale 
ties.  It  is  another  instance  of  power  and 
ingenuity  in  increasing  production  and 
lowering  costs. 


CANADA'S 

STANDARD  MILKER 


Especially  adapted  for 
milking  cows  with  very  small 
or  extra  large  teats. 

Ask  the  man  who  has  one? 
Over  4,100  used  in  Canada. 
The  PRICE  is  LOW!  Ask  us! 

H.  F.  BAILEY  &  SON,  Gait 

The  Milking  Machine  Specialists 


Concrete  Work  on  the  Farm 

The  farmer  of  today  mixes  his  own  concrete  for 
such  jobs  as  building  fence  posts,  silos,  well  tops, 
foundations,  feeding  floors  and  sidewalks.  The 

Brantford  Concrete  Mixer 

For  Small  Jobs 

is  a  standard  quality  farm-size  mixer.  Simple 
to  operate,  loads  from  one  side,  dumps  on  the 
other,  or  both  operations  on  same  side.  Built 
with  skids  or  mounted 
on  trucks,  with  or- 
without  engine  as  de- 
sired. We  build  larger 
sizes  for  bigger  jobs. 
Write  for  full 
particulars. 
GOOLD  SHAPLEY 
&  MUIR  CO.  LTD., 
113  Wellington  St., 
Brantford,  Ont. 


■  ™      Money  Back  if  it  Fails. 

Ahorse  vrlth  heaveacantdo  its  full  Bhareof  wort. I 
^  Cure  the  heaves  and  you  have  a  horse  worth  its  | 
1&  fall  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 
9    FLEMING'S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 
ja'Sl.OO  per  package).  Satisfactory  results  or  I 

■  money  back.    Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  I 

■  Veterinary  Adviser  helps  you  distinguish  I 
id  Heaves  from  other  ailments.     Write  far  the  I 

■  Adviser.  It  is  FREE. 

^  Fleming  Bros.     7 5  Church  St., Toronto 


MAPLEHURST  FARM— ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

Herd  headed  by   Meadowdale  Irwin,  one  of  Ontario's  greatest  young  show  bulls. 
Offering,  three  young  bulls  of  Queen   Mother  tribe,  also  cows:  heifers  bred  or  open. 

J.  J.  BRAIDEN,   Shelburne,  Ontario 

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.  —SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Springhurst-Vanguard  and  Springhur3t-Comet  are  two  young  bulla  that  approach  the  ideal  in  type. 
Breeders  wishing  to  make  progress  in  their  operations  should  see  these  bulls.  A  few  young  heiferi  wtu 
also  be  priced.   Exeter  Station.  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm. 

0__f._l_  QL,r»»»1-li/v»"i"»e — Imported  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  breeding 
Jtult'Ii  kJIlWlIlurilS  herd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.  The  individo- 
tlity,  the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd  sire.  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta..  G.  1%R.  A.  W.  ETHERl  NGTON,  Hensall,  Ont 

—Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  WW 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion   Ivanhoe  122760,  and  hit  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =  123326  =full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge ". 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
iills  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.    Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred. 

GEO.  D.  FLETCHER.  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R.,  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin,  R.  R.  I, 

I  have  Vr»lltl<5  RhIIq  °'  excellent  breeding  that  I  will  sell  for  moderate  prices, 
iour  splendid   i  v»l**l&  lJUliS  two  Df  them  from  good  milking  mothers. 


Igrees  and  quote  prices, 
ny   address  and  Railway 


I  pay 
Station. 


the  freight  to  your  nearest  station. 


Let  me  send  prd- 
Stouffville,  Ont.  I* 


ROBERT  MILLER,   Stouffville,  Ontario. 


Qnmra  f.lan  Qlinvrli/irnc — Headed  by  Nonpareil  Ramsden  =101081=  and  Prince  Glo'-ter 
OprUCe  Vlien  OnOrinOrnS  =132552=.    We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  rrrt 


offered  for  sale 
priced  to  sell. 


-roans,  reds  and  white— thick,  substantial  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  All 
JAMES  McPKERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 

SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  — YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dam* 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  jre  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee 
latisfaction.    Several  choice  Yorkshire  litters. 

J.  L.  &  T.  W.  Mc  CAMUS,    MILLBROOK,  ONTARIO. 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS  ~ ' 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdens,  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prfncs 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton,  C.P.R.    Palgrave,  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 

SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =105798=  is  at  the  head  ol 
herd.  Eight  bulls,  ten  to  fourteen  months  (reds  and  roans)  at  very  attractive  prices;  Yorkshire  »owt 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  and  May;  Boars  fit  for  service. 

 C.  J.  STOCK,  Woodstock.  Ontario.  R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerkip  5  on  30 

B-  1_  TJ  !  J CLtrtolr  Farm — Two  young  bulls,  14  months;  choice  individuals  from 
I'Cli  rVlClge  OXOCK  r  arm  heavy-producing  dams;  a  few  choice  cows  with  calves 
at  foot;  8  or  10  two-year-old  heifers  bred,  and  a  number  of  choice  yearlings.  Can  supply  any  want, 
single  or  i  n  carload  lots. 

 R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 

9  Months  Cruickshank  Matchless  Bull 

A  show  calf  got  by  the  Augusta  bull,  Augusta  Wimple.  His  dam  was  by  an  Orange  Blossom  bull  get 
by  Brilliant  Star  (imp).  We  also  have  younger  calves  and  a  few  bred  heifers  and  young  cots. 
Correspondence  invited.  G.  M.  FORSYTHE.  Claremont,  Ontario  

PL--  „1„  L  J  CL„.L„__  D„H_— Newton  Hero  152287,  twelve  months  old;  dam,  Bntter- 
CnOlCely-Drea  OnOrtnOrn  DU1IS  fly  2nd  (Imp.);  sire,  Newton  Supreme.  Aright  good 
bull  in  every  way.  Newton  Supreme  122907,  a  four-year-old  roan;  dam.  Gay  Mistletoe  3rd  (Imp.); 
sire,  Newton  Loyalist  (Imp.).    This  is  a  proven  sire,  and  is  a  thick,  deep  individual.    Prices  right. 

ELLWOOD  DENNIS,  R.R.  5,  Cayuga,  Ontario 
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Questions  and  Answers. 


1st — Questions  asked  by  bona-fide  subscriber 
to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  are  answered  in  this 
department  free. 

2nd — Questions  should  be  clearly  stated  and 
plainly  written  On  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer. 

3rd — In  veterinary  questions,  the  symptoms 
especially  must  be  fully  and  clearly  stated,  other- 
wise satisfactory  replies  cannot  be  given. 

4th — When  a  reply  by  mail  is  required  to  urgent 
veterinary,  or  legal  enquiries.  $1.00  must  be 
enclosed. 

Miscellaneous. 


Fertile  Eggs. 

We  have  about  45  hens  and  have  had 
nine  roosters  until  about  the  first  of 
April.  Will  the  eggs  be  fertile  or  will  it 
be  safe  to  set  them?  Would  you  advise 
changing  roosters  every  year?  How  can 
one  tell  if  an  egg  is  fertile?  J.  S. 

Ans. — The  eggs  should  be  fertile.  You 
are  keeping  altogether  too  many  roosters 
however.  Two,  or  at  the  most  three, 
would  be  plenty.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
change  roosters  every  year  unless  you  are 
keeping  pullets  for  breeding  purposes. 
The  best  plan  is  to  select  about  fifteen 
of  your  best  birds  and  mate  them  with 
a  good  cockerel,  and  save  the  eggs  for 
hatching  from  this  mating.  There  is 
no  use  having  the  roosters  run  with  the 
remainder  of  the  flock.  After  the  eggs 
have  been  in  the  incubator  or  under  a 
hen  for  seven  or  eight  days,  a  person  can 
candle  them  and  find  out  the  percentage 
that  are  fertile.  If  fertile,  the  germ  will 
have  commenced  to  develop;  if  infertile 
the  egg  will  be  clear. 

Sweet  Clover  for  Seed. 

I  have  a  field  of  sweet  clover  on  low 
land.  It  is  a  real  thick  stand.  How  can 
I  best  handle  the  crop  for  seed?  Can  it 
be  cut  with  the  binder?  What  kind  of  a 
machine  is  it  threshed  with?        F.  R. 

Ans. — The  clover  can  be  left  until  the 
pods  have  browned,  and  then  cut  with 
the  grain  binder  and  stooked  in  a  similar 
manner  to  grain  for  drying.    The  clover 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpariel  Counsel  (6  daughters 
qualified  in  R.O.P.)  and  Browndale  Champion.  Sev- 
eral choice  quality,  straight,  thick  typey  young  bull* 
from  10  to  13  months  of  age,  by  above  sires 
and  out  of  R.  O.  P.  cows  with  records  up  to  10.000 
lbs.  milk.  Also  a  few  females,  priced  to  sell.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Visitors  always  welcome. 


PEART  BROS, 


Caledonia,  Ont. 


GLENWOOD  SHORTHORNS 

are 

DUAL-PURPOSE. 

They  hold  Canadian  Milk  »  ecords 
snd  also  win  in  the  show  ring.  If 
rcu  are  not  familiar  with  our  Toronto 
Exhibition  winning  and  our  R.  O.  P. 
records,  let  us  send  them  to  you.  We  have  three 
young  bulls  for  sale  from  these  dams  and  by  our 
own  herd  sire.  Correspondence  solicited. 

EMERSON  NIE.  Nantlcoke,  Ont. 

BELLVUE   STOCK  FARM 

SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  Browndale  =143012  «■ . 
Special  offering  of  cows  with  calves  by  side  and  In 
calf  again.  One  bull  2  yrs.  by  Corsica  6th,  ■ 
lark  red  pioneer  sire  of  quality  calves.  He  is  from  a 
heavy  milking  Duchess  cow.  A  roan  11  mos.  bull 
by  Nero  of  Cluny  Imp.  Write  us  your  require 
nenu.  JAS.  McCONACHIE  &  SONS 
M.C.R.  &  G.T.R.  Trains.       R.  3.  HagerwlIU 

CLscotch'E  Shorthorn 

Special  Offering  :-We  are  now  pric- 
ng  a  dark  roan  one  year  old  son  of 
--ainford  Marquis  and  by  the  famous 
woducing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd. 
>ne  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  Canada-he  is  out- 
standing, individually,  and  has  breeding  that 
annot  be  excelled.  We  have  also  several  other 
ihow  prospects  of  choicest  breeding.  Write  or 
x>me  and  see.  OESTREICHER  BROTHERS, 
iieter  Stn..  Crediton,  Ontario. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  imported;  nine 
foung  bulls  from  six  to  twenty  months 
)ld:  also  a  number  of  females  any  age 
We  are  pricing  them  all  reasonable. 
ROBERT  NICHOL    Hagersville,  Ont 

ShorttlOmS  ?  n.d  Leicester*— Three  choice  young 
bulls  from  11  to  15  months;  one  an 
sxtra  good  dark  red  calf.  Dam  Boyne  Lady  8th 
=  110107=.  Sire  Browndale  =80112=,  and  the 
>thersby  Browndale  Pride  =139169=,  and  out 
;f  large,  good  milking  dams  of  Scotch  and 
«otch-topped  families. 

 W.  A.  Douglas.  Caledonia.  Ont. 


is  threshed  with  the  ordinary  threshing 
machine  to  remove  the  seed  from  the 
straw,  and  then  put  through  a  clover 
huller  to  remove  the  hulls.  We  know  of 
some  running  the  seed  through  loose 
plates  in  the  grain  grinder  to  remove  the 
hulls,  and  have  made  a  very  good  job 
without  injuring  the  seed. 

Peas,  Oats  and  Sweet  Clov3r. 

1.  I  purpose  sowing  sweet  clover  with 
peas  and  oats  for  green  feed.  If  this  is 
cut  will  the  clover  be  all  right  for  next 
year? 

2.  If  pastured  after  the  crop  is  off 
will  the  catch  be  all  right  for  another 

'  year,  or  is  it  best  not  to  pasture  it? 

C.  M. 

Ans.  -1.  The  crop  may  be  cut  for 
feed  without  injuring  the  catch  of  sweet 
clover.  The  sweet  clover  is  a  sturdy 
plant  which  catches  quite  readily  on 
most  soils,  makes  quite  a  growth  during 
the  fall,  and  while  it -may  heave  consider- 
ably does  not  readily  winter-kill. 

2.  Judicious  pasturing  in  the  fall  will 
not  materially  injure  the  catch.  Of 
course,  it  is  advisable  to  not  pasture  too 
closely.  However,  a  person  can  get  a 
good  deal  of  feed  from  a  fresh  seeding  of 
sweet  clover. 

Ophthalmia. 

Four  years  ago  a  mare  had  inflammation 
in  the  eye,  then  it  cleared,  but  it  left  the 
eye  a  little  dim.  The  same  eye  has  been 
inflamed  again  for  a  few  days.  What  is 
the  cause  and  treatment? 

D.  B. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  given  indicate 
ophthalmia,  which  may  be  caused  by 
direct  irritation  or  possibly  by  catarrhal 
affection.  There  is  what  is  known  as 
periodic  ophthalmia,  which  is  a  con- 
stitutional disease  and  appears  periodi- 
cally without  apparent  cause,  and  after 
a  few  attacks  usually  results  in  blindness 
from  cataract.  Treatment  in  either  case 
consists  in  administering  a  laxative  of 
IK  pints  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Keep  the 
animal  in  a  comfortable  stall  excluded 
from  draft  and  direct  sunlight;  better 
still,  put  it  in  a  partially  darkened  stall. 
Get  a  lotion  made  of  10  grains  sulphate 
of  zinc,  20  drops  fluid  extract  of  bella- 
donna, and  2  ounces  of  distilled  water. 
Bathe  the  eyes  well  three  times  daily 
with  hot  water,  and  after  bathing  put  a 
few  drops  of  the  lotion  into  each  eye. 
In  some  cases  recovery  is  slow,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  patience  and  continue 
treatment. 

Miscellaneous. 

1.  Is  timothy  ever  sown  with  sweet 
clover  for  hay  purposes?  How  much  is 
required  per  acre? 

2.  Is  it  necessary  to  treat  sweet  clover 
seed  with  nitro-culture  when  the  seed 
has  been  scarified? 

3.  I  have  about  five  feet  of  silage  left 
in  the  silo.  Would  it  be  injurious  to 
the  soil  if  I  spread  it  on  the  land? 

4.  I  have  a  few  potatoes  that  lay 
in  water  for  several  days.  Will  that 
affect  the  vitality,  as  they  have  com- 
menced to  sprout?  J.  C.  M. 

Ans. — 1.  Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial 
plant  and  you  would  get  very  little  from 
the  timothy  sown  with  the  sweet  clover. 
If  you  sowed  timothy  with  fall  wheat, 
then  sowed  the  sweet  clover  in  the  spring 
you  would  get  a  fair  amount  of  timothy 
the  following  year. 

2.  It  is  not  usually  necessary.  Sweet 
clover  generally  catches'  quite  readily. 

3.  We  do  not  know  that  it  will  injure 
the  soil,  but  why  not  keep  the  silage  for 
July  feeding?  There  invariably  comes  a 
shortage  of  pasture  in  July  and  early 
August,  and  this  silage  will  come  in  very 
handy.  There  will  not  be  over  five  or 
six  inches  spoil  on  top  if  it  remains 
untouched  from  now  until  July. 

4.  If  the  tubers  have  started  to  sprout 
it  would  indicate  that  their  vitality  has 
not  been  materially  damaged. 


For  Sale— NONPARIEL  LORD 

One  of  the  best  herd  bulla  in  Ontario 
Ipply  to 

A.  J.  FOX,  Infiersoll,  Ontario,  R.  R.  1 


Peart  Bros.,  breeders  of  Dual-pur- 
pose Shorthorns,  report:  "We  are 
well  pleased  with  our  advertisement, 
and  have  sold  12  bulls  and  4  females 
in  the  last  few  months.  We  thank 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  for  the  help 
it  has  given  us." 


First  Annual  Sale 

DUAL-PURPOSE 

43  Shorthorn  Club43 


OF  CANADA 


Caledonia.  Ont..  Thursday.  June  8th,  1922 


1.30  p.m. 


An  exceptionally  choice  offering  of  heavy-producing,  high- 
quality  females — 12  mature  cows,  several  with  calves  at  foot; 
12  two-year-olds,  bred,  and  14  yearling  heifers.  Also  five 
males  of  serviceable  age.  These  are  the  pick  of  the  following 
breeders'  herds: 


G.  L.  LINDSAY  &  SON 
G.  S.  LAMPMAN 
FRANK  SCOLLARD 

D.  Z.  GIBSON 
ADAM  A.  SMITH 
ROSS  MARTI NDALE 
J.  W.  ROULSTON 

E.  R.  WOOD 


R.  R.  WHEATON 
R.  G.  BOURNE 
EMERSON  NIE 
FRANK  TEASDALE 
WELDWOOD  FARM 
WM.  E.  &  HARRY  A.  HEWITT 
H.  A.  HARROP 
W.  E.  JOHNS 

Excellent  Shorthorn  type  and  quality  represented  through- 
out. 

Certificate  of  health  to  carry  animals  to  any  State  or 
Province — practically  all  herds  represented  are  accredited,  or 
in  process  of  accreditation. 

Good  train  connection  by  way  of  London,  Brantford, 
Hamilton  or  Toronto,  morning  and  evening. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

I.  B.  WHALE,  Secretary  of  Club,  London,  Ontario 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN,  Auctioneer 


BE  AN  AUCTIONEER 

and  a  better  judge  of  live  stock  and  pedigrees,  and  earn  from  $10.00  to  $500.00  per 
day.    Send  for  FREE  illustrated  catalogue  of 

COL.  REPPERT'S  AUCTION  SCHOOL 

The  instructors  are  all  men  of  national  reputation.  COL.  REPPERT  will  personally 
instruct  each  student.  Students  make  bonafide  sales  daily  selling  to  actual  buyers. 
Term  opens  JULY  3,  1922.  Address 

REPPERT  SCHOOL  OF  AUCTIONEERING,  Decatur,  Indiana.    P.O.  Box  No.  12 

Please  mention  this  paper  when  writing  for  catalogue. 

IMPORTED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  SPECIAL 

Our  present  offering  includes  five  imported-in-dam  bulls  and  eight  bulls  from  imported  sires  and  dami. 
These  are  nearly  all  of  serviceable  age.  Also  a  large  selection  in  imported  cows  and  heifers,  either  In 
calf  or  with  calves  at  foot;  representing  the  most  popular  lines  of  breeding.  Write  for  our  prices  or  come 
tnd  see  the  herd. 

J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT, 


FREEMAN,  ONT. 


CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  the  best  lot  of  young  bulb 
we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come  and  see  them. 
"No  business  no  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontarl* 


Fairholme  Scotch  Shorthorns 

Represent  the  blood  of  three  great  sires 

"AVONDALE"       "GAINFORD  MARQUIS"       "ARCHER'S  HOPE" 

These  are  undoubtedly  among  Amercia's  greatest  sires,   and  probably  no  herd  in  Canada  carries  so 
much  of  this  breeding.  Bulls  all  sold,  but  a  choice  lot  of  young  females  of  the  above  breeding 
for  sale    You  " 

PERCY  DeKAY 


You  are  welcome  at  "Fairholme"  at  al!  times.  Give  us  a  call. 

ii^rrcbspGkT-  R-  Elmira,  Ontario 


CAMPBELL  &  AMOS, 

MOFFAT,  ONT. 

Herd  oi  Scotch  Shorthorns 

"Formerly  the  Sir  Frank  Baillie  Herd  " 


HERD  HEADED  by  THE$15,000  BULL 
ROTHES  KING,  (IMP.) 

We  have  at  present  quite  a  number  of  young 
bulls  got  by  Rothes  King:  .11  are  young- 
sters as  yet  but  they  are  just  the  sort  that 
you  will  appreciate  if  you  want  the 
best.    We  also  have  several  bulls 
of  serviceable  age,  by  good  sires 
and  from  our  good  imported  cows. 
Visit  The  Farm  And  Spend  A  Day  With  Us 


Srnrrri  Srinrtrwirn  Yparlina*- We  have  at  Present  more  s00*1  10-  12  and  H-month- 
OLUICI1  Onormorn  1  eaningS  0[d  bun8  on  hand  than  we  have  ever  had  at  one  time  on  the 
farm.    One  is  an  imported-in-dam  Campbell- Jealousy;  one  a  Bruce  Augusta;  two  others  are  by  Secret 
Light,  and  several  choice  calves  are  by  the  former  herd  sire,  "Lochiel."    Write  for  particulars. 
Brooklin  G.  T.  R.,  Myrtle  C.  P.  R.  W.  D.  DYER,  COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

three  of  the  most  promising  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis,  that  have  for  dams  cows  of  out- 
standing individuality  and  the  most  fashionable  breeding.  Two  grandsons  of  Gainford 
Marquis.  Five  imported  bulls  that  for  individual  merit  and  breeding  are  not  excelled  on 
this  side  of  the  water.    If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  real  herd  bull  come  and  see  them 

J.  A.  WATT,  Elora,  Ont. 
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Founded  1866 


CLOVERLEA  DAIRY  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  headed  by  "King  Pontiac  Rauvverd"  whose  dam  made  34  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  years  and 
her  dam  mad?  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  1,000.1  lbs.  butter  from  29,000  lbs.  milk  in  1  year.  King's 
first  heifers  are  now  freshening  and  are  a  choice  lot,  and  making  a  remarkably  good  showing  at  the 
pail.  When  wanting  good  foundation  stock  get  my  prices  or  come  and  visit  my  farms. 

FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  Prop.,  Collingwood,  Ont. 

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Special  offering:  Bull  born  Dec.  17,  1920  whose  dam  and  grandam  average  21,377  lbs,  milk  in  a 
year,  also  one  born  Jan.  18th,  1021  whose  dam  has  a  record  of  22.979  lbs.  milk  and  801  lbs.  butter  in 
1  year.  4  others  from  2  to  6  months  old.  For  particulars  and  price  write. 

JACOB  MOGK  &  SON,   R.  R.  I,  Tavistock,  Ontario 

20,000-lb.  Holstein  Bulls— 8  Sold,  2  Left  to  Sell 

Special  offering:    A  pair  from  our  24.687-lb.  sire  (butter,  1.016  lbs.)  and  from  sisters  of  our  20,000 

lb.  cows.    Also  females.    For  particulars  and  pedigrees  write 
R.  HONEY  &  SONS  -  -  DARTFORD,  ONTARIO 


For  Sale — Two  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 


15  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

The  price  wont  stop  you.  Write  us  if  you  want  a  bull  from  a  high  record  dam  or  from  an  untested 
dam  that  will  have  official  records  in  the  near  future.     Don't  delay  —  write  today. 

 R.  M.  HOLTBY,    PORT  PERRY.  ONTARIO 

-18  months  old;  choice  individuals;  fit  for  heavy 
service;  sired  by  King  Faforit  Lyons,  whose  dam 
and  several  tested  sisters  average  above  4%  fat.  The  dams  are  high-class  cows,  sired  by  a  son  of  Sir 
Admiral  Ormsby  and  Rauwerd  Count  De  Kol  Lady  Pauline,  29,000  milk  and  1,113.25  lbs.  butter 
in  1  year.    Price  $75.00  each.    For  further  particulars  write 

JOHN  MARKS,  Norwood,  Ont. 

CI fDCr'PIDCpC       If  you  have  one  or  two  neighbours  who  are  not  at  present  subscribing  to 
OUDOVIMDCrVO-    THE  FARMER'S  AOi/OCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE,  secure  their  subscrip 
tions,  collecting  $1.50  from  each  new  subscriber  and  send  the  amount  to  us  by  Postal  Note  or  Money 
Order.    FOR  EACH  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  YOU  SEND  WE  WILL  MARK  YOUR  OWN  SUB- 
SCRIPTION FORWARD  SIX  MONTHS. 

The  William  Weld  Co.  Ltd.  London,  Ontario. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 


Wool  Market. 

Under  date  of  May  1st  the  Canadian 
Co-operative  Wool  Growers  Limited,  gave 
the  following  information  relative  to  the 
wool  market: 

The  British  Australian  Wool  Realization 
Association,  which  was  formed  to  take 
over  the  surplus  wool  stocks  of  the 
British  Government,  has  just  issued  a 
statement,  summarizing  total  stocks  of 
wool  as  of  March  31st  as  follows: 
Australian  Merinos,  228,027  bales; 
Australian  Cross-breds,  692,604  bales; 
South  African  Merinos,  55,692  bales;  New 
Zealand  Cross-breds,  554,266  bales,  and 
a  grand  total  of  1,590,589  bales.  Using 
an  average  of  350  pounds  per  bale,  this 
would  be  a  total  of  some  555,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  of  which  the  large  per- 
centage is  cross-bred.  While  this  is  still 
a  large  holding  of  wool,  it  offers  encourage- 


6  FurfowslO\ 
around  ihe  World — 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  proper  lubrication  of 
all  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  on  Canadian  farms,  for 
the  period  of  one  year,  would  save  enough  power,  now 
lost  through  poor  lubrication,  to  plow  six  furrows  more 
than  10J^  times  'round  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 

Imperial  Polarine  Motor  Oils  will  properly  lubricate 
every  make  of  car,  truck  and  tractor.  You  cannot 
afford  the  waste  and  high-cost  of  hit-or-miss  lubri- 
cation. True  economy  is  always  assured  if  you  use 
Imperial  Polarine  Motor  Oils — the  proper  grades. 

Your  car,  truck  or  tractor  will  last  longer  and  give  you 
better  service  if  lubricated  according  to  the  Imperial 
Oil  Charts  of  Recommendations. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 

Canadian  Company       Canadian  Capital 
Canadian  Workmen 


Makes  a  Good  Motor  Better 


ment  in  that  it  is  considerably  reduced 
from  the  original  amount  held,  and  that 
it  is  gradually  being  liquidated.  With 
this  out  of  the  way,  wool  markets  should 
return  to  normal  conditions,  particularly 
on  cross-bred  wools,  which  for  the  past 
year  or  more  have  been  selling  below  pre- 
war values. 

From  the  recent  course  of  counts  in 
England  an  obvious  deduction  to  be 
made  is  that  confidence  in  the  soundness 
of  wool  values  has  been  fully  restored. 
The  buying  of  wools  at  the  last  sales  has 
been  general,  and  wools  throughout  the 
list  have  been  well  taken  up.  In  cross- 
breds,  or  in  the  grades  corresponding  to 
Canadian  low  combing,  low  medium  and 
medium,  a  very  fair  business  has  been 
done  lately  at  hardening  rates.  Pre- 
dictions are  that  prices  at  the  coming 
London  sale  will  be  firm  and  higher. 

The  proposed  tariff  on  wools  going  into 
the  United  States,  of  33c.  per  pound 
scoured  content,  if  put  into  effect  means 
an  even  higher  rate  per  grease  pound  for 
the  bulk  of  Canadian  wool  than  that 
carried  under  the  present  Emergency 
Tariff  and  which  is  15c.  per  pound  on 
wool  in  the  grease.  Under  the  proposed 
tariff  wools  shrinking  in  cleaning  from 
39  per  cent,  to  42  per  cent,  and  which 
covers  a  good  part  of  such  wools  as  are 
grown  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  the  new  duty  would  be 
19.5c.  per  pound.  Of  such  wools  as 
grown  in  Western  Canada,  and  when  the 
shrinkage  averages  somewhat  higher  than 
in  the  East,  wools  shrinking  from  45  per 
cent,  to  48  per  cent.,  the  duty  would  be 
17.5c.  per  pound.  From  48  par  cent,  to 
51  per  cent.— 16.5c.  per  pound;  from  5i 
percent,  to  54  percent.— 15.5c.  per  pound, 
and  on  wools  shrinking  from  57  per  cent', 
to  60  per  cent.— 13.5c.  per  pound. 

The  market  quotations  to-day  on 
Canadian  well-graded  wool  depending 
upon  shrinkage,  quality  and  character 
are: 

Fine  27-30c. 

Fine  medium  23-25c! 

Medium  ...20-23c! 

Low  medium  17-20c. 

Low  combing  ...13-16c. 

Coarse  ll-14c. 


Tracy  Dispersal  at 
Gobourg,  May  30. 

No  doubt  the  majority  of  our  readers 
that  are  interested  in  the  breeding  of 
Holstein  cattle  noticed  the  announcement 
of  the  Hamilton  House  dispersal  made  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  our  issue  of 
May  4th.  This  herd,  for  the  past  ten 
years,  has  been  one  of  the  leading  herds 
of  the  Province,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  for  reasons  arising  out  of  the  income 
tax  ruling,  that  Mr.  Tracy  is  obliged  to 
sell  his  entire  farm  holdings  in  Ontario, 
and  return  to  the  United  States,  which 
happens  to  be  the  land  of  his  birth.  In 
other  words,  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
income  tax  in  two  countries  has  made  it 
impossible  for  the  owner  of  Hamilton 
House  to  carry  on  the  farm  establish- 
ment, by  residing  in  Canada  over  six 
months  each  year.  The  herd  at  present 
is  headed  by  the  well-known  young  sire 
and  show  bull,  King  Korndyke  Lulu 
Keyes,  which  will  be  remembered  as  the 
best  individual  son  of  that  great  36.05 
lb.  show  cow,  Lulu  Keyes.  This  sire  will 
sell  with  five  of  his  sons,  all  of  which  are 
around  twelve  months  of  age,  and  each 
of  the  five  are  from  exceptionally  good 
record  dams.  Three  have  dams  above  30 
lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days,  while  the 
fourth  is  from  a  29.12-lb.  cow.  The 
fifth  is  a  son  of  a  27.57-lb.,  3-year-old 
daughter  of  Champion  Echo  Sylvia 
Pontiac,  that  has  729.5  lbs.  of  milk  in 
seven  days.  Probably  no  sale  of  the 
year  has  included  so  many  high-record 
herd  sire  prospects.  As  regards  the 
female  part  of  the  offering,  a  number  of 
daughters  of  the  30-lb.  cows  mentioned 
above  are  selling.  A  summary  of  the 
pedigrees  which  are  made  up  for  the 
printer,  at  time  of  writing,  shows  five 
daughters  of  cows  with  records  from  30 
to  34  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days,  and 
three  others  are  daughters  of  29-lb.  cows; 
several  more  are  from  dams  with  26-Ib. 
records,  and  one  is  from  a  27-lb.  3-year- 
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old  that  has  729.5  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  7 
days.  The  latter  cow  referred  to  is 
Sylvia  Tensen  Echo,  a  daughter  of 
Champion  Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac,  and  with 
her  daughter,  which  is  got  by  King 
Korndyke  Sadie  Keyes,  they  probably 
make  up  as  noteworthy  a  pair  as  has  been 
catalogued  for  any  Canadian  sale  in 
years.  From  this,  somewhat  brief  review 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  breeding,  the  offering 
excels  the  majority  of  sales  of  this  size, 
and  the  individuality  of  the  entries  will 
be  found  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
breeding.  All  requests  for  catalogues 
should  be  addressed  to  D.  B.  Tracy, 
Hamilton  House  Farms,  Cobourg,  Ont. 

Another  World's  Cham- 
pion Group  of  Jemimas. 

The  ability  to  breed  on  for  generation 
after  generation  is  the  true  test  of  the 
value  of  a  family.  The  Jemima  family 
owned  by  W.  C.  Houck,  Chippawa,  Ont., 
is  steadily  establishing  a  wonderful  repu- 
tation along  this  line.  First,  Jemima 
Johanna  of  Riverside  and  her  daughter, 
Johanna  Jemima  Posch,  captured  the 
world's  record  for  yearly  butter  pro- 
duction by  a  mother  and  daughter  with 
records  of  1,280  lbs.  and  1,215  lbs.  re- 
spectively. Then  Jemima  Johanna  of 
Riverside,  her  daughter,  Jemima  Johanna 
of  Riverside  2nd,  and  a  daughter  of  the 
latter,  Jemima  Johanna  Segis,  gained  the 
world's  record  for  a  three  generation  group 
with  1,280  lbs.,  1,192.50  lbs.  and  1,175 
lbs.  butter  respectively.  Now  Jemima 
Johanna  of  Riverside  and  another 
daughter,  Jemima  Johanna  of  Llenroc 
2nd,  take  the  world's  record  for  yearly 
milk  production  by  a  mother  and  daughter 
with  30,373  lbs.  and  29,018  lbs.  re- 
spectively. 


Tnese  free 
boefifeis  on 
farm  S&niiaiion 

tell  you  how  to  prevent 
disease  among  livestock 
and  poultry  and  describe 
in  detail  the  many  uses  of 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


No.  151-FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and 
tells  how  to  prevent  diseases  common  to 
livestock. 

No.  157-DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the 

dog  of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160- HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  com- 
mon hog  diseases. 

No.  185-HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete 
directions  for  the  construction  of  a  con- 
crete hog  wallow. 

No.  163-POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice 
and  mites,  also  to  prevent  disease. 

Write  for  these  booklets. 

Animal  Industry  Department 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKER VI LLE,  ONTARIO 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  IS  SOLD  IN  ORIGINAL 
PACKAGES  AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

Born  April  3rd.  His  dam.  commencing  at  23 
months,  has  just  finished  R.O.P.  test  for  305  days, 
with  10,516  lbs.  milk  and  520  lbs.  butter  on  twice- 
a-day  milking  only;  seven  days,  355  lbs.  milk, 
18.50  lbs.  butter.  He  is  sired  by  our  34-lb.  Lake- 
view  Dutchland  Johanna  Lad.  The  five-genera- 
tion pedigree  of  this  fellow  takes  in  such  noted 
sires  as  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Mona,  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad,  Sir  Admiral  Ormsby,  Colantha 
rayne  Butter  Baron;  also  such  cows  as  Calamity 
Johanna  Nig,  Rauwerd  Count  De  Kol  Lady 
Pauline,  Queen  Butter  Baroness,  and  the  whole 
Jemima  family.  The  calf  himself  is  large,  straight, 
well  colored  and  nicely  marked  and  pedigree  hard 
to  excel.  First  cheque  for  J125.00  takes  him. 
Have  also  one  bull  from  same  sire,  one  year  old. 

F.  BRUCE  SHAVER 
Shaver  Stock  Farm  Jerseyvllle,  Ont. 


In  Favor  of  the  Tamworth. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

At  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
Tamworth  Breeders'  Club,  I  am  writing 
these  few  lines,  in  the  hope  that  we,  as 
breeders,  may  be  able  in  some  degree  to 
assist  and  co-operate  with  the  .breeders 
of  other  breeds  in  assisting  somewhat  our 
Live  Stock  Commissioner  and  his  com- 
mittee in  placing  the  merits  of  our  Cana- 
dian bacon  on  its  proper  standing  in  the 
Old  Country.  I  personally  regret  very 
much  to  learn  of  the  somewhat  successful 
attempt  that  has  been  made  during  recent 
years,  by  certain  packers,  in  securing 
much  of  that  inferior,  thick,  fat  pork 
produced  in  some  of  the  corn-growing 
States,  and  even  in  parts  of  Ontario,  buy- 
ing these  hogs  and  branding  the  product 
as  choice  Canadian  bacon.  This  has  had 
a  very  evil  result,  and  has  lessened  the 
demand  for  Canadian  bacon  in  England, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  days  are 
past  and  gone,  and  that  in  future  every 
hog  and  every  breed  will  have  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits.  We  as  Tamworth  breed- 
ers rejoice  at  that,  and  already  we  have 
noticed  a  decided  change  in  the  attitude  of 
many  swine  breeders.  Many  farmers 
who  formerly  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
thick,  fat  breed  of  swine  are  now  buying 


The  First  Lamb  of  the  Season  on  a 
Quebec  Farm. 

Tamworths  '  to  replace  them.  Others 
are  crossing  their  so-called  easy  feeders 
with  the  Tamworth,  in  order  to  secure  the 
typical  bacon  hog.  There  are  a  few  out- 
standing characteristics  about  the  Tam- 
worth hog  which  have  always  appealed 
to  me.  Let  me  first  mention  my  only 
strong  objection  to  my  favorite  breed 
before  I  took  up  breeding  the  Tamworth, 
namely,  that  long  snout.  Oh,  how  I 
would  protest  against  that  twenty-five 
years  ago,  before  I  became  a  convert 
to  the  Tamworth;  and  well  do  I  re- 
member on  one  occasion,  about  the  year 
1897,  discussing  this  breed  of  swine  with 
an  old  friend.  After  listening  to  his 
many  complimentary  remarks  about  the 
Tamworth,  the  superior  quality  of  the 
meat  streaked  with  lean  and  fat,  how  they 
would  rustle  for  their  living,  and  stand 
close  confinement  while  finishing,  etc., 
I  made  the  remark:  "Oh,  yes,  Ned,  I 
guess  those  things  are  all  true,  but  I 
do  hate  those  long  snouts!"  His  reply 
was:  "Yes,  but  those  snouts  are  hollow. 
The  Tamworth  has  the  lightest  head  of 
any  hog  in  existence,  and  that  is  your 
cheap  meat."  He  was  so  confident  in  his 
assertion  that,  he  would  wage  money  on 
his  statement,  aod  I  finally  admitted  that 
I  guessed  he  was  right. 

Some  of  the  many  points  that  have  al- 
ways appealed  to  me  are  as  follows: 
As  a  rule,  Tamworth  sows  give  birth  to 
their  offspring  much  easier  and  with  a 
greater  degree  of  safety  than  other  breeds, 
because  of  those  light  heads  and  jowls 
in  the  little  fellows,  consequently  there 
is  less  loss  at  birth.  The  litters  are 
usually  large,  from  eight  to  twelve  pigs  is 
a  common  thing.  The  dams  are  good 
milkers  and  kind  to  their  offspring,  and 
hence  the  youngsters  get  away  to  a  good 
start.  Very  early  in  life  they  take  to 
rough  feed,  such  as  roots  and  silage  in 
winter,  and  grass  in  summer,  hence  they 
feed  to  good  profit,  and  mature  early. 
They  are  very  heavy  boned  and  scarcely 
ever  cripple,  and,  lastly,  when  killed  and 
placed  on  the  table  as  bacon,  ham, 
shoulder,  or  any  other  form,  cannot  be 
excelled. 

Durham  Co.,  Ont.    A.  A.  Col  will. 


Are  You  a  Breeder  of  Good  Holsteins? 

If  so — You  should  attend 

Lumsden's  First  Annual  June  Sale 

To  be  held  at  Silver  Springs  Farm,  situated  on  the  Aylmer 
Road  three  miles  from  the  city  of 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  Monday,  June  5 


Thirty-five 
Head 

Twenty-nine 
Choice 

Females 

Six  Promising 
Young  Herd 
Sires 


Almost  a  score 
of  females 
bred  to 
Pontiac 

Korndyke 
Het  Loo 
Pontiac 
Korndyke's 
best  son 


Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo 

Senior  herd  sire  at  Silver  Springs  and  one  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke's  most  noted  sons. 

THE  FEMALES — The  females  that  we  have  selected  for  our  first  sale  include  a 
number  of  our  good  cows.  We  have  no  intention  of  claiming  that  they  are  our  best, 
but  those  of  breeding  age  are  in  nearly  every  case,  young  cows,  and  of  just  the  sort 
that  will  make  good  buying  for  their  purchasers.  In  many  instances,  they  are  bred 
to  our  great  senior  herd  sire,  PONTIAC  KORNDYKE  HET  LOO.  The  calves  they 
are  carrying  should  be  worth  almost  dollar  for  dollar  of  what  we  expect  to  get  for  their 
dams.    The  entry  list  in  heifers  includes  several  of  our  very  best. 

THE  BULLS — This  part  of  the  offering  should  also  be  found  pleasing.  While 
our  higher  record  bulls  for  the  year  have  been  sold,  the  five  home-bred  calves  we 
are  offering  are  splendid  individuals  backed  by  the  best  breeding  that  we  have 
at  Silver  Springs.  Two  are  sons  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo.  The  one 
remaining  bull  is  a  three-year-old  son  of  the  30.78-lb.  cow,  Rosaline,  and  his 
sire  is  a  son  of  Baroness  Madoline,  30.48  lbs.  and  the  Arbogast  sire,  King  Segis 
Alcartra  Calamity. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  be  with  us  on  June  5 

All  requests  for  catalogues  should  be  addressed  to 

JOHN  LUMSDEN,  (Barufee  Nationale  B!dg.)  Ottawa,  Ontario 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN,  Auctioneer 


We  are  offering  a  few  bull  calves  from  high-testing  cows  and  from  oui  herd  sire 

Llenroc  King  Jemima  Posch,  No.  45000 

whose  three  maternal  dams  average  over  52,000  lbs.  milk  and  nearly  1,200  lbs.  butter  in  one 
year.  His  two  dams  on  sire's  side  average  over  38  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days.  His  five  nearest 
dams  average  32  lbs.  butter  and  643  lbs.  milk  in  seven  days.  We  think  the  Jemimas  are 
the  greatest  reproducing  cows  on  earth,  and  this  bull  has  three  of  the  best  of  them  for 
his  three  maternal  dams.  The  calves  we  are  offering  are  from  one  to  seven  months  old,  well 
marked  and  are  splendid  type.  They  are  priced  below  their  value.  Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  A.  SCHWEYER,  Eriedale  Farm  SELKIRK,  ONTARIO 


Holstein  Bulls 


HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 

FOR  SALE.  My  Herd  Sire  is  the  great  Re 
Echo  whose  two  nearest  dams  De  Kol  Plui 
Segis  Dixie  and  May  Echo  Sylvia  (both  world 'i 
record  cows)  average  the  highest  in  the  world 
for  milk  producion.  A  number  of  yearling  sons  of  this  great  sire  from  high  record  dams,  now  offered 
for  sale  at  attractive  prices.  We  are  all  aiming  for  greater  production.  Send  for  extended  pedigree* 
of  Re  Echo's  sons,  the  bull  whose  dams  are  the  greatest  milk  producers  in  the  world.  (Herd  in 
accredited  system.) 

R.  W.  E.  BURNABY,  JEFFERSON,  ONTARIO. 

IYI-0-D-E-R-N       M-l-L-K-l-N-G  M-A-R-V-E-L-S 

FOR  MILK.  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  VEAL,  BEEF 

Holstein  -  Friesians  Are  Unrivalled 

If  you  can't  buy  a  herd  buy  a  heifer,    Free   booklets  and  all  information  from 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada. 

BOX  148,  BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 

Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  Slot 
Segit  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  la  under  test  for  accreditation. 

 WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

I  maintain  a  select  I-IrtloT1»ir»  PriaeSan  faff  loand  have  at  411  times  for  sale,  high  class  stock  of 
herd  of  Reg.  I  l«JlalCUI-I  I  ICMdH  Vdllie  different  ages,  both  sexes.  I  want  to  reduce  my 
herd  considerably  before  going  out  to  pasture  and  am  offering  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  heifer* 
bred  to  Roycroft  Prince  Segis,  a  splendid  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  17309,  and  the  33-lb.  cow  Prin- 
cess Segis  Walker  18093.    Also  young  bulls  ready  for  service  from  dams  with  records  up  to  30  lbs. 

C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Fenwish  Sta.  Bell  Phone,  6  R.  6 

TL„  TL!,4_  !)_,._ J  D..II  C-IJ  The  30-lb.  bull  advertised  has  been  sold  but  we  have  a 
I  lie  1  niny-rOUna  DU1I  OOIa  choice  10  months  calf  left  from  a  27-lb.  3-year-old  that  has 
milked  80  lbs.  per  day.  This  calf  Is  sired  by  32-lb.  sire.  We  have  several  younger  bulls  of  similar 
breeding  and  would  like  to  sell  a  ftw  females. — The  price  will  interest  you. 

GEO.  SMITH  (Myrtle  Sta.,  C.  P  .  R.,  G.  T.  R.)  R.R.  2,  Pert  Perry  Ontario 

f-f rklef-oiri  Rull  born  APrU  16-  1921.    He  is  sired  by  our  herd  bull  Francy  Calamity 

nulalcin  J3U11  Hartog  whose,  three  nearest  dams  average  31  lbs.  butter  In  7  days. 
His  dam  as  a  3-year-old  made  27   lbs.  butter  and  595  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.     He  is  a  show  bull . 

J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  5,  Guelph,  Ontario 
HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

of  serviceable  age,  whose  sire  is  by  brother  of  World's  Record  50-lb.  7-day  butter 
cow.  Also  calves. 


SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARMS, 


Stanstead,  Quebec. 
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Founded  1866 


"BRAMPTON  JERSEYS  " 

Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  hert 
•ire,  yeu  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON,  Brampton,  Ontario 

"CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD" 


The  Wood  view  Farm 

JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
Jno.  Pringle,  Prop. 


Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Here 

The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  ant 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifen 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitabl 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  preparer 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  tho* 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references. 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseys-Herdhead£d  by  BrSilver  Flyer 


(imp 

first-prize  two-year-old  and  reserve  chair 
plon  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  ill 
for  iale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  on 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particular 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co..  Edgeley.  Ont. 

UirUI  AMn  A  YR^HIRF^I  made  tne  two  highest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the  breed  in  th» 
rilunLAllLT  I\  1  IXOriirVLiiJ  2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namely 
14,064  lbs  milk,  532  lbs.  fat  and  13,161  lbs.  milk,  550  lbs.  fat.  The  average  for  the  total  herd  (thra 


quarters  of  them  being  2  years  olds)  was  9272  A  C  KleU  ft,  Srrm  Avpr'«  Cliff  fill* 
Itw.  milk.  377  lbs.  fat.  average  test  4.10%.     «•         r,5n  <*  >->0"5,   rtyer  S  VslUI,  V£U» 


Our  Scottish  Letter. 

By  Scotland  Yet. 

Foot  and  Mouth  disease  has  been 
grappled  with  in  a  truly  vigorous  fashion. 
The  result  is  that  while  in  the  third  week 
of  the  epidemic  there  were  279  confirmed 
outbreaks,  in  the  ninth  week  there  were 
only  17.  This  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  to 
the  credit  of  the  veterinary  department 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  At  the 
moment  the  outlook,  in  one  or  two 
counties,  where  the  isolation  policy  was 
adopted  in  lieu  of  the  stamping-out 
policy,  is  anything  but  cheerful.  This  is 
specially  the  case  in  Berwickshire.  There 
the  disease  broke  out  in  a  valuable  flock 
of  sheep.  In  place  of  being  slaughtered 
they  were  isolated,  or  were  supposed  to 
be.  The  disease  next  broke  out  on  a 
neighboring  farm.  The  proprietor  wanted 
£12  per  head  for  his  Border  Leicester  and 
Oxford  ewes,  and  £7  10s.  apiece  for  his 
Cheviot  ewes.    The  Government  cannot 


You  Have  a  Right 
to  Expect  More 

You  pay  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  your  choice  of  tires 
— perhaps  because  you  see  them  all  the  time.  Have  you 
also  determined  which  is  the  one  best  battery  for  your 
car? 

Be  critical  of  batteries,  particularly  of  the  Exide.  You 
have  a  right  to  expect  more  than  the  ordinary  lasting- 
power  from  an  Exide  Battery.  It  was  the  first  starting 
and  lighting  battery  for  automobiles,  and  is  today  standard 
equipment  on  more  new  cars  leaving  the  factory  than  any 
other  battery. 

The  Exide  is  a  powerful  battery;  it  will  not  get  out  of 
order  unless  badly  abused,  and  it  will  last  a  very  long  time. 
That  is  the  kind  of  a  battery  yovf  have  a  right  to  expect 
in  the  new  car  you  choose  and  in  the  battery  you  buy  to 
replace  a  fagged  out  battery.  For  the  Exide  is  a  true 
economy  on  account  of  its  long  life  and  freedom  from 
repairs. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  insist  on  an  Exide.  If 
you  should  have  any  trouble  in  getting  one,  write  us  or 
our  nearest  district  distributor. 

District  Distributors: 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

BATTERIES 


The  recognized  battery  for 
farm  lighting  plants  is  the 
rugged,  long-life  Exide. 


The  Universal  Battery  Co.  Limited,  Oshawa,  Ont. 
The  Battery  Engineering  &  Supply  Co.  Limited, 
296-300  Laurier  Ave.  W..  Ottawa,  Ont. 
The  Universal  Battery  Co.  Limited, 

116-118  King  William  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


The  Auto  Electrical  Ssrvlce, 

109  Sherbi-ooke  St.  W.,  Montreal,  Que.. 

United  Distributors,  Limited, 

43  King  Square.  St.  John,  N.B. 
D.  A.  Williams,  Travelling  Representative, 
701  New  Birk's  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que. 


EXIDE  BATTERIES  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

153  Dufferin  Street,  TORONTO 


THE   LONG-LIFE   BATTERY   FOR   YOUR  CAR 


afford  to  spend  public  money  in  that 
lashion,  and  the  policy  of  isolation  was 
adopted.  It  is  now  said  that  the  disease 
]s  rapidly  spreading,  and  small  wonder. 
1  he  particular  farms  affected  are  infested 
with  foxes,  and  being  near  the  sea  swarms 
of  sea-gulls  fly  over  and  alight  upon  them. 
A  worse  centre  for  a  policy  of  isolation 
could  hardly  have  been  selected,  and 
naturally  those  are  recriminations.  The 
county  contains  many  valuable  sheep 
stocks,  and  even  should  these  not  be 
decimated  through  deaths,  their  value 
must  be  greatly  impaired.  In  an  infected 
area  in  Yorkshire  containing  valuable 
breeding  flocks  of  Lincoln  sheep,  the 
owners  clubbed  together  and  made  a 
kind  of  insurance  fund  among  themselves. 
They  then  went  to  the  Ministry  and  said, 
if  you  will  stamp  out  the  disease,  where  it 
has  appeared,  we  will  not  ask  more  than 
£8  per  ewe  in  compensation.  The  offer 
-was  accepted,  and  the  disease  was  stamped 
out.  This  is  what  should  be  done  every- 
where. The  public  exchequer  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  pay  pedigree  prices  for 
slaughtered  sheep.  It  can  only  be 
charged  with  the  commercial  value — that 
is,  the  value  of  the  sheep  as  mutton. 
Compensation  from  public  funds  is 
never  paid  in  order  to  recoup  a  man  for  a 
trade  risk;  it  is  paid  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  health,  and  the  well-being  of 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

Spring  Live-Stock  Sales. 

The  postponed  spring  bull  sales  which 
usually  take  place  in  February  have  now 
been  held.  The  results  have  been  less 
unfavorable  than  was  anticipated.  The 
circumstances  are  so  unique  that  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  compare  prices  this  year 
with  those  current  at  what  would  have 
been  the  same  dated  sales  a  year  ago. 
The  centres  also  were  changed,  and  while 
sales  have  been  held  of  Shorthorns  and 
Aberdeen-Angus  at  Perth  and  at  the 
usual  centres  in  the  northeast  of  Scotland, 
bulls  were  not  allowed  to  be  sent  to  these 
sales  from  all  parts.  They  were  only 
allowed  to  be  sent  from  areas  which  had 
been  declared  "free"  and  from  these  only 
under  license.  Bearing  these  things  in 
mind  it  must  be  agreed  that  the  results 
of  the  sales  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  sales  of  Shorthorns 
at  Aberdeen  the  average  prices  as  nearly 
as  might  be  worked  out  at  about  one- 
half  what  they  were  at  what  might  be 
regarded  as  the  corresponding  sale  in 
1921.  Cluny  Castle  herd  of  Lady  Cameart 
had  an  average  of  £147  18s.  4d.  for  eight 
bulls,  and  the  Inschfield  herd  of  George 
A.  Bruce  had  an  average  of  £134  Is.  for 
six.  For  an  equal  number  H.  McL. 
Duncan,  of  the  Lethenty  herd,  Alford, 
had  £122  3s.  The  top  price  at  that  sale 
was  600  gs.,  and  the  average  for  337  head 
was  £43  10s.  7d.  as  compared  with  top 
price  of  2,100  gs.  and  an  average  of 
£90  12s.  5d.  for  412  head  in  1921.  In 
1920  the  top  price  was  5,000  gs.,  and  the 
average  was  £199  2s.  for  372  head.  In 
round  figures  the  average  in  1921  was 
one-half  that  in  1920,  and  the  average  in 
1922  is  one-half  that  in  1921.  The 
highest  price  paid  for  a  Shorthorn  this 
spring  has  been  4,000  gs.  The  lucky 
breeder  was  John  H.  Gair,  Moniack, 
Kirkhill,  Inverness,  and  the  buyer  was 
Matthew  Marshall,  Stranraer.  The  bull 
is  Moniack  Guardsman,  and  he  is  re- 
garded as  the  finest  specimen  offered  for 
many  a  long  day.  The  runner  up  in  the 
bidding  was  the  veteran  William  Duthie, 
and  the  representative  of  H.  M.  the 
King  was  also  in  the  final.  For  four 
yearling  bulls  Mr.  Gair  had  the  splendid 
average  of  £1,073  17s.  9d.  Another 
breeder  in  the  same  northern  area, 
Captain  John  MacGillivray,  of  Calrossie, 
Nigg,  had  an  average  of  £422  Ss.  for  seven; 
Ralph  McWilliam,  Garguston,  also  in  the 
same  area,  had  £273  of  an  average  for 
two;  Captain  MacGillivray's  brother, 
Kenneth  MacGillivray,  Kirkton,  Kirk- 
hill, still  north  of  Inverness,  had  £218  Is. 
of  an  average  for  three.  John  Robson, 
Jr.,  from  Lynegar  in  Caithness,  had  an 
average  of  £164  17s.  for  four.  Cluny 
Castle  had  £159  6s.  for  seven,  and 
Cadbollmount,  in  Caster  Ross,  had  £134 
2s.  9d.  for  four.  These  are  the  highest 
averages  of  the  season,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Cluny  Castle,  which  is  right 
in  the  centre  of  Aberdeenshire,  all  of  the 
herds  to  which  they  are  credited  are  found 
north  of  Inverness.  A  well-known  Aber- 
deenshire breeder,  Robert  Copeland, 
Milton  Ardlethen,  Sillon,  had  a  fine  de- 
mand for  his  heifers,  of  which  he  sold  31 
at  an  average  of  £99  lis.  7d.,  which 
however  is  not  much  more  than  one-half 
his  average  in  1921,  which  was  £180  12a. 


May  18,  1922 
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Easy  Now  to  Rid 

Your  Farm  of  Gophers 

Wonderful  Discovery  by  Noted  Scien- 
tist Kills  Every  Gopher  Within  a 
Week's  Time — Not  a  Poison. 


Gophers  cost  farmers  over  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  a  year,  through 
the  destruction  of  crops  and  damage  to 
land.  Farmers  need  no  longer  suffer 
this  loss  because  they  can  now  kill 
off  all  the  gophers  on  their  farm  in  less 
than  a  week's  time.  This  is  possible 
through  the  remarkable  discovery  of  E. 
R.  Alexander,  a  chemist  who  has  per- 
fected a  virus  which  kills  gophers  and 
rats  as  though  by  magic.  This  product 
is  not  a  poison — it  can  be  eaten  by 
human  beings  or  any  animal  on  the 
farm  as  safely  as  their  regular  food 
but  means  quick,  sure  death  to  gophers. 


This  wonderful  gopher  virus,  which 
is  known  as  Alexander  Gopher-Killer, 
is  merely  mixed  with  bread  or  meat 
scraps  and  placed  where  gophers,  rats 
or  mice  can  get  to  it.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  a  gopher  has  eaten  Alexander 
Gopher-Killer  he  gets  a  high  fever  and 
•uffers  a  terrible  thirst.  He  leaves  his 
pits  and  nesting  holes  and  goes  to  the 
open  field  in  search  of  pure  air  and 
running  water. 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  one  gopher 
affects  others  and  soon  the  whole  colony 
dies.  And  though  this  virus  is  absolutely 
deadly  to  gophers — chickens,  hogs,  cattle 
or  any  farm  animal  can  eat  it  and  not 
be  affected  at  all. 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Alexander  that 
Alexander  Gopher-Killer  will  kill  every 
gopher  on  your  farm  in  less  than  a  week's 
time  that  he  offers  to  send,  as  an  intro- 
ductory cffer,  a  regular  $4.00  tube  for 
only  $2.00.  Give  it  according  to  directions, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  a  week's  time  you  are 
able  to  discover  any  gophers,  rats  or 
mice  on  your  farm  your  money  will  be 
refunded.  A  big  Toronto  bank  guaran- 
tees that  Mr.  Alexander  is  reliable  and 
will  do  as  he  says. 

Just  send  money  order,  check  or  cur- 
rency for  $2.00  to  E.  R.  Alexander, 
Alexander  Laboratories,  3033  Terminal, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  and  the  tube  will  be  mailed 
at  once  on  the  guarantee  that  if  not 
absolutely  satisfactory  your  money  will 
be  returned  without  question.  Write  to- 
day and  stop  your  gopher  losses  now. 


NO  HOLES  TO  DIG 

Saoe  Time,  Money  and 
Hard  Labor 

Sharp  Point  Steel  Posts 

Don't  break  your  back  digging  post 
holes.  Don't  waste  your  money  replacing 
rotten  posts  every  few  years. 

No  Replacement  Trouble 

Sharp  Point  Steel  Posts  last  a  lifetime. 
A  thick  coat  of  graphite  paint  prevents 
rust.  They  measure  1 H  X  1 H  X  3-16  in. 
thick  and  7  ft.  4  in.  long.  Two-thirds  of 
their  length  is  punched  with  holes  close 
enough  together  for  any  fence  spacing  up 
to  50  in.  high. 

VEasy  to  Set  —  Won't  Wobble 
—  Never  Shaky 
A  few  raps  with  a  sledge  puts  the  Sharp 
Point  Post  in  to  stay  a  lifetime.  No 
loosening  or  wobbling-the  hole  fits  the  post-no 
loote  earth  to  settle  and  loosen  the  post. 

Set  10  Times  Faster 
Than  Wood  Posts 

Drive  Sharp  Points  in 
one  -  tenth  the  time  re- 
quired to  dig  holes  and  set 
wood  posts.  Think  how 
Quickly  you  can  fence  a 
place. 

No  Freight  to  Pay 
Sharp  Point  Steel  Posts 
only  weigh  13-1/3  lbs.  and 
take  but  one  -  tenth  the 
loading  space  of  a  wood 
post.    We  pay  freight  on 
orders  of  50  or  more. 
The  price  is  55  cents. 
SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US 

A.  R.  LUNDY 

M7  Klnfe  Street,  W.  Toronto 


^tnt.he„final  saIe  held  in  Perth  this  week 
bulls  made  an  average  of  £62  13s.  lOd. 
A  sale  of  dairy  Shorthorn  bulls  from  the 
Uuke  of  Westminster's  herd  at  Wood- 
house,  Aldford,  Chester,  was  held  this 
week,  and  26  of  them  made  an  average 
of  £62  13s.  lOd. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  sales  have  also 
been  held  at  Aberdeen  and  at  Perth.  The 
same  difficulties  hold  with  regard  to 
comparative  averages,  but  in  general 
prices  have  been  quite  satisfactory.  At 
the  first  sale  held  at  Aberdeen,  180  head 
made  an  average  of  £80  18s.  4d.  Last 
year,  at  what  might  be  called  the  corres- 
ponding sale,  488  head  made  £108  12s.  4d. 
The  highest  price  for  an  Aberdeen-Angus 
bull  this  season  has  been  1,500  gs.  This 
was  paid  by  James  Kennedy,  of  Doon- 
holm,  Ayr,  for  the  pick  of  the  Ballin- 
dalloch  group,  Prince  Benson  of  Ballin- 
dalloch  51308,  calved  in  March  and  first 
in  his  class.  The  three  forming  the  best 
group  were  from  Ballindalloch  and  made 
an  average  of  £614  5s.  At  the  last 
Aberdeen-Angus  sale,  held  in  Perth 
this  week,  the  old  herd  of  Spott,  owned 
by  Arch.  Whyte,  topped  the  sale  with 
Prince  Francis  51322,  which  at  600  gs. 
went  to  Major  Morrison,  Basildon, 
Reading,  Berks,  the  winner  of  the  cham- 
pionship at  Smithfield  in  December  last. 
Mr.  Whyte  had  an  average  of  £273  for 
three,  and  A.  T.  Reid,  of  Auchterarder 
House,  had  an  average  of  £173  12s.  for 
an  equal  number. 

A  notable  fact  is  the  arrival  in  the 
south  of  England  of  a  large  contingent 
of  Friesland  cattle  from  South  Africa. 
These  have  been  specially  selected  by 
representatives  of  the  British  Friesian 
Cattle  Society.  They  are  to  be  quaran- 
tined until  June,  when  they  will  be  sold 
in  the  new  Repository  at  Slough,  by 
public  auction  to  members  of  the  British 
Friesian  Society.  The  last  importation  of 
the  kind  was  made  from  Holland  in  1914. 
They  were  sold  at  Byfleet  in  Surrey  in 
November  of  that  year,  and  undoubtedly 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great 
success  of  British  Friesians  during  the 
War  period. 

Holsteins  on  R.  O.  M.  Test. 

During  the  month  of  March  reports  of 
the  official  tests  of  ninety-three  cows  and 
heifers  were  received  and  accepted  for 
entry  in  the  Record  of  Merit.  In  the 
mature  class  Agassiz  Segis  May  Echo 
makes  the  splendid  record  of  36.65  lbs. 
butter  from  798.4  lbs.  milk  in  seven  days, 
and  139.96  lbs.  butter  from  2,887.1  lbs. 
milk  in  thirty  days.  Grace  Fayne  Aaggie, 
whose  seven-day  record  was  reported  last 
month,  makes  142.68  lbs.  butter  in  thirty 
days.  Both  of  these  great  cows  are 
owned  by  the  Director  of  Experimental 
Farms.  Colony  Korndyke  Newman  has 
30.18  lbs.  in  seven  days  and  125.10  lbs. 
in  thirty  days,  while  Daisy  May  Fayne 
has  29.38  lbs.  in  seven  days  and  116.29 
lbs.  in  thirty  days,  and  Riverside  Jemima 
Korndyke  29.26  in  seven  days. 

Princess  Eugenie  Korndyke  leads  the 
senior  four  year  olds  with  27.11  lbs.  in 
seven  days  and  110.11  lbs.  in  thirty 
days,  followed  by  Paladin  Beets  of 
Riverside  2nd  with  26.68  lbs.  and  Elgin 
Princess  De  Kol  with  25.74  lbs.  May 
Echo  Pontiac  2nd  is  best  junior  four-year- 
old  with  26.23  lbs.  in  seven  days  and 
109.29  lbs.  in  thirty  days.  After  her 
comes  Manor  Keyes  Belle  with  25.75 
lbs.  and  Colony  Beulah  McKinley  with 
25.74  lbs.  in  seven  days  and  102.94  lbs. 
in  thirty  days. 

The  outstanding  record  of  the  month 
is  that  of  Correct  Axie  in  the  senior  three- 
year-old  class.  This  great  heifer  estab- 
lishes a  new  Canadian  record  in  her  class 
with  37.98  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days, 
displacing  Elva  Spofford,  champion  since 
1919.  Next  to  her  is  the  good  Alberta 
heifer,  Daisy  Alcartra  Segis,  with  29.59 
lbs.  in  seven  days,  a  new  high  record 
for  the  province.  Roycroft  Inka  Johanna 
is  third  with  26.37  lbs.  in  seven  days. 
Among  the  junior  three  year  olds  Rose 
Clyde  De  Kol  has  a  good  lead  with  28.00 
lbs.  butter,  followed  by  Lady  Korndyke 
Comet  with  24.27  lbs.  and  Manor  Avon- 
dale  Colantha  with  22.35  lbs. 

A  class  of  eighteen  senior  two  year  olds 
is  headed  by  Centre  View  Jemima 
Colantha  with  24.39  lbs.,  while  Colony 
Grebegga  Valdessa  had  23.29  lbs.  and 
Roycroft  Echo  Clothilde  23.14  lbs.  Engle- 
wood  Burke  De  Kol  tops  the  list  of  nine- 
teen junior  two  year  olds  with  25.29  lbs. 


Englewood  Beauty  Pontiac  is  next  with 
21.69  lbs.  and  Josephine  Pontiac  Abbekerk 
is  third  with  21.34  lbs.  . 

In  the  eight  months  after  calving 
division  Agassiz  Pietje  Inka  Sylvia  makes 
12.68  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  as  a  junior 
two-year-old. 

Holsteins  Qualifying  in 
R.  O.  P. 

During  the  month  of  March  certificates 
were  received  for  fifty-three  cows  and 
heifers  qualifying  in  the  Record  of  Per- 
formance test.  In  the  mature  class  of 
the  365-day  division  eight  cows  exceed 
800  lbs.  butter.  The  leader  is  Woodcrest 
Johanna  with  1,007.50  lbs.  butter  from 
25,023.0  lbs.  milk.  Madge  of  Waterford 
is  second  with  955.00  lbs.  butter  from 
21,819.0  lbs.  milk,  and  Netherland  Helen 
Marshall  is  third  with  895.00  lbs.  butter 
from  22,921.0  lbs.  milk. 

Iolena  Ormsby  heads  the  four-year-old 
class  with  773.75  lbs.  butter  from  17,109.0 
lbs.  milk  followed  by  Janet  Zozo  Mech- 
thilde  with  751.25  lbs.  butter  from 
19,221.0  lbs.  milk  and  Traverse  Korndyke 
Girl  with  645.00  lbs.  butter  from  13,925.0 
lbs.  milk. 

Centrewood  Segis  Ormsby  makes  a 
very  creditable  record  in  the  three-year- 
old  class  with  887.50  lbs.  butter  from 
22,103.0  lbs.  milk.  After  her  comes  Ida 
Rooker  Ireta  with  795.00  lbs.  butter  from 
20,126.0  lbs.  milk,  and  Jean  Rauwerd 
with  765.00  lbs.  butter  from  19,181.0  lbs. 
milk. 

Two  stable-mates  occupy  first  and 
second  places  in  the  two-year-old  class. 
Traverse  Ninetta  Segis  with  698.75  lbs. 
butter  from  14,965.0  lbs.  milk  and 
Traverse  Segis  Aaggie  2nd  with  683.75 
lbs.  butter  from  13,407.0  lbs.  milk. 
Hickory's  Ormsby  Spofford  Wayne  comes 
third  with  657.50  lbs.  butter  from  15,408.0 
lbs.  milk. 

In  the  305-day  division  Mercena  Vale 
De  Kol  leads  the  mature  class  with  591.25 
lbs.  butter  from  13,979.0  lbs.  milk.  Next 
to  her  are  Ida  Rooker  Pride  with  530.00 
lbs.  butter  from  12,540.0  lbs.  milk  and 
Lily  Korndyke  Queen  2nd  with  525.00 
lbs.  butter  from  12,249.0  lbs.  milk. 

The  only  four-year-old  reported  is 
Minnie  Vale  with  573.75  lbs.  butter  from 
11,940.0  lbs.  milk,  and  the  only  three- 
year-old  is  Lulu  Cornucopia  Posch  with 
488.75  lbs.  butter  from  11,433.0  lbs.  milk. 

In  the  two-year-old  class  Nicomekl 
Bessie  Cornucopia  comes  first  with  468.75 
lbs.  butter  from  10,900.0  lbs.  milk,  fol- 
lowed by  Macdonald  Lilliepearl  with 
461.25  lbs.  butter  from  11,731.0  lbs.  milk, 
and  Mary  Frances  Pontiac  with  418.75 
lbs.  butter  from  9,668.0  lbs.  milk. 
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Improved  Duroc  Jerseys 

My  herd  is  headed  by  best  imported  stock 
carrying  such  noted  blood  lines  as  Orion  Cherry 
King,  Sensation  and  Walt  Top  Col.  Breeding  also 
first  prize  boar  at  Toronto  and  London  1921, 
and  daughters  of  grand  champion  sow,  real  bacon 
type.  Choice  young  breeding  stock  for  sale; 
pairs  no  relation.  Inspection  invited  and  price* 
riiht. 

ARTHUR  CATTON,         Northwood,  Ontario 

Inverugie's  Golden  Tarn  worths 

Sired  by  such  boars  as  Clansman,  Hiawatha. 
Sylvestre  20'20  and  Morriston  Jim,  represent- 
ing the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  I  still 
have  several  young  boars  nearly  ready  for 
service.  A  very  limited  number  of  bred 
sows.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  with  all 
of  our  orders. 

L.  HADDEN,  Box   264,   Sunderland,  OnUrio 

Chester  White 

and  Poland  Chinas 

Choice  stock  of  either  sex,  both 
breeds,  by  Canada's  best  sires. 
Large   herd.    Moderate  prices. 

Geo.  G.  Gould,  R.R.  4,  Essex,  Ont. 

Meadow  Brook  Yorkshires 

I  am  offering  a  choice  lot  of  bred  sows, 
others  ready  to  breed.    A  few  boars  fit 
for  service  and  a  number  of  young 
litters,  all  of  finest  bacon  type, 
and  priced  to  sell.  Write 
your  wants  to  • 

G.  W.  MINERS,  R.R.  No.  3,  Exeter,  Ont. 

TAMWORTHS 

Young  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boar: 
and  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  calve*. 


JOHN  W.  TODD 


Corinth,  OnUrtfl 


ROSEDALE  STOCK  FARM 

Improved  Bacon  Type  Duroc  Jerseys 

Stock  for  sale  at  al  times.    Prices  are  right. 
WALTER  R.  CAMPBELL,       Lobo,  Ontario. 

PURE-BRED  DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 

For  sale — April  litters.    Write  for  prices. 

W.  H.  Clubb,  Shedden,  Ontario 


Save  a  Months 

Feeding 

Get  your  hogs  to  200  lbs.  In 
six  months'  feeding  and  you  make  mon- 
ey.   Tou  must  keep  them  healthy  and 
gaining-    weight    steadily    and  rapidly 
by  giving  them 

Pratts  Hog  Tonic 

with  their  regular  rations.  This  val- 
ued tonic  aids  digestion,  keeps  them 
"on  their  feet"  and  turns  the 
heavy  feeding  into  the  weight 
and   "finish"     that  commands 
ZJJ  tne  best  prices.    Many  a  hog 
raiser  says 
it  shortens 


tho  feeding  by  a  month. 

Money  Bach  If  Not  Satisfied 
Made  In  our  own   Factory  at  Toronto. 

Sold    by   dealers  Everywhere. 
WRITE    fcr    free    booklet— worth    dollars   to  you. 

Pratt  Food  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

r32  2?p_u  Carlaw  Ave.,  Toronto. 


Large  Black  Pigs 


F.  W.  COCKSHUTT, 


At  present  for  quick  sale  a  number  of  good  class  «sw* 
due  to  farrow  this  season  at  very  reasonable  price*. 
Also  bull  calves  highly  bred  dual  purpose  Shorthorn*. 

LYNNORE  STOCK  FARM, 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale:  2bu  Is  15  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  and  sired  by  Premier  Duke. 
Several  bull  calves  from  6  weeks  to  4  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again,  roan* 
and  reds;  deep  milking  strains.  3  Tamworth  boars  ready  for  service.  Sow  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Booking 
orders  for  April.  Wean  pigs  from  noted  prize  stock.  Prices  right.    Long  distance  phone. 

A.  A.  COLW1LL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 
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Founded  1866 


BOVRIL  IMPROVES  YOUR  PIES 


oilingWindmill 

The  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is 
always  oiled.  Every  moving  part  is 
completely  and  fully  oiled.  A  con- 
stant stream  of  oil  flows  on  every 
bearing.  The  shafts  run  in  oil.  The 
double  gears  run  in  oil  in 
a  tightly  enclosed  gear 
case.  Friction  and  wear 
are  practically  eliminated. 


Any  windmill  which  does 
not  have  thegears  running 
in  oil  is  only  half  oiled.  A 
modern  windmill,  like  a  modern 
automobile,  must  have  its  gears 
enclosed  and  run  in  oil.  Dry  gears, 
exposed  to  dust,  wear  rapidly.  Dry 
bearings  and  dry  gears  cause  friction 
and  loss  of  power.  The  Aermotor  pumps 
in  the  lightest  breeze  because  it  is  cor- 
rectly designed  and  well  oiled. 

AERMOTOR  CO.  makes: 
Galvanized  Steel  Windmills  for  Pumping  and  Power  Purposes 
Galvanized  Steel  Towers  for  supporting  Windmills,  Tanks, 

Bells,  Wireless  Apparatus,  Flags,  etc 
Pumps  for  every  kind  of  windmill  and  hand  use 
Pump  Cylinders  for  deep  and  shallow  wells 
Tanks  of  Wood  and  Galvanized  Steel 

A  full  line  of  Water-Supply  Goods     Steel-frame  Wood  Saws 
Write  for  information  and  prices 

AERMOTOR  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


1/  A  screw-driver  only  is  needed 
|(  to  mount  this  telephone  or 
make  any  adjustment 


Properly  Packed. 

Packed  Individ- 
ually In  substan- 
tial cases,  ready 
to  install,  com- 
plete with  screws 
and  battery  eon- 

0  nectorg. 

Weight -32  lbs. 


Mort/tern  Efectn'c  Company 


"Makers  of  the  Nation's  Telephones" 
Montreal        Toronto        Windsor  Calgary. 
Halifax  Hamilton      Winnipeg  Edmonton 

Quebec     '      London         ftcgina  Vancouver 


tf  your  commun- 
ity has  no  tele- 
phone system 
write  as.  Our  ex- 
perience Is  at  your 
disposal. 

We  will  help  you 
organize. 


Our  School  Department- 


Preservation  of  Eggs  in  the 
Home. 

A.  J.  Madill,  B.  A., 
Normal  School,  Peterborough. 
Many  people  put  away  eggs  for  winter 
use.    Have  pupils  suggest  methods  for 
^preserving  them  until  they  are  wanted. 
Various  answers  are  likely  to  be  given: 

1.  Pack  in  bran. 

2.  Pack  in  oats. 

3.  Wrap  in  paper. 

4.  Place  in  an  egg  crate,  small  end 
down. 

5.  Pack  in  salt. 

In  these  cases,  the  eggs  are  usually  put 
away  in  the  autumn  in  some  cool  place. 
If  eggs  are  kept  real  cool, — the  way  they 
are  preserved  in  cold  storage, — they  will 
remain  good  for  months. 

Lead  the  pupil  to  see  that  the  bran, 
the  oats,  the  paper,  and  similar  ma- 
terials are  poor  conductors,  and  hence  if 
the  eggs  are  packed  in  them  they  are  not 
subjected  to  quick  changes  of  temperature 
or  other  conditions  which  might  hasten 
their  decay. 

Salt  answers  in  much  the  same  way 
and  in  addition,  many  say,  has  a  pre- 
servative effect,  also.  As  it  sometimes 
packs  tightly  around  the  eggs  the  latter 
are  sometimes  hard  to  get  out. 

Some  pupils  may  know  about  better 
methods  employed  for  preserving  eggs. 
Among  others  they  may  suggest  the  water- 
glass  and  the  lime-water  methods.  The 
teacher  should  then  deal  with  these,  re- 
ferring to  the  processes,  the  cost  and  the 
relative  merits. 

Water-Glass  Method. 

Water-glass  is  bought  in  cans  from  the 
druggist,  the  grocer,  the  hardware  man, 
or  other  dealer  at  from  about  15  cents  a 
can  up.  It  would  be  advisable  for  the 
teacher  to  secure  a  can  as  a  sample  to 
show  the  class.  On  the  can  are  directions 
telling  how  the  water-glass  is  to  be  used. 

The  contents  are  thoroughly  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  (about  1  pound  of  water- 
glass  to  1  gallon  of  water,)  and  the  solution 
put  into  a  clean  crock  or  other  container, 
(preferably  not  metal,  as  the  water-glass 
may  act  chemically  upon  it),  and  let 
stand  until  cool.  The  eggs  are  then  put 
in.  These  may  be  added  from  day  to 
day  until  the  water-glass  will  cover  no 
more.  In  making  the  solution,  better 
results  are  usually  obtained  by  using 
more  water  than  the  amount  generally 
stated  in  the  directions  on  the  can. 

The  water-glass  tends  to  fill  the  pores 
of  the  shell,  keeps  the  eggs  from  the  air, 
and  thus  helps  to  preserve  them.  Piercing 
the  shells  in  a  few  places  with  a  needle 
before  boiling  for  use  helps  to  prevent  the 
eggs  from  cracking. 

The  Lime-Water  Method. 

Of  the  various  substances  tried  by 
those  experimenting  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa, 
lime-water  seems  to  give  the  best  results. 
It  is  also  less  expensive  and  pleasanter 
to  use  than  water-glass. 

Dissolve  ordinary  quicklime  in  water 
and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  over  the 
eggs,  previously  placed  in  a  crock  or 
other  container.  While  various  strengths 
of  solution  have  been  used  with  good 
success,  about  one  pound  of  lime  to  five 
gallons  of  water  gives  as  good  results  as 
any. 

When  preserving  eggs  by  the  water- 
glass  and  lime-water  methods,  many 
prefer  to  put  away  the  eggs  during  May 
or  June.  It  is  recommended  as  the  best 
time  of  year  as  the  eggs  are  usually 
cheaper  then,  and  are  supposed  to  have  a 
better  flavor  than  those  gathered  later  in 
the  season. 

The  Candling  of  Eggs. 
'Eggs  that  are  put  away  should  be 
absolutely  fresh.  If  a  person  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  eggs  are  "new  laid"  they 
can  be  tested  by  candling.  Hold  the 
eggs,  one  at  a  time,  between  the  eye  and 
a  bright  light,  placing  the  egg,  usually 
with  the  large  end  up,  against  an  opening 
a  little  smaller  than  the  egg.  The  good 
egg  will  appear  quite  clear  and  if  newly 
laid  will  have  a  very  small  air-cell  at  the 
larger  end.  This  air-cell  increases  in  size 
with  age. 


Before  teaching  the  lesson  on  candling, 
it  would  be  well  to  write  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa  asking 
them  to  send  you  a  candler — for  electric 
light  or  lamp,  depending  on  the  source 
of  light  at  your  disposal — and  also  the 
pamphlet  on  "The  Candling  of  Eggs." 
These  will  be  sent  free.  Full  directions 
are  given  on  these  for  candling. 

Have  several  eggs — some  new  laid, 
some  a  few  days  old  and  some  bad  eggs 
— brought  to  the  school  for  testing. 
Darken  the  room  as  well  as  you  can  (for 
best  results),  and  have  the  pupils  examine 
the  various  eggs  and  develop  from  them 
the  uses  of  candling.  Some  of  these,  in 
connection  with  the  home  and  with  the 
dealer,  are  as  follows: 

1.    To  tell  if  an  egg  is  good  or  bad. 


An  Incubatsd  Egg  Before  the  Candler. 

2.  To  tell  the  freshness  of  an  egg  as 
shown  by  the  size  of  the  air-cell. 

3.  To  help  in  the  grading  of  eggs  for" 
shipment. 

4.  To  tell,  during  incubation,  if  eggs 
are  fertile  or  infertile. 

Bulletin  247  on  "Farm  Poultry,"  i 
by    the    Department    of  Agriculture, 
Toronto,  will  be  found  very  valuable  at. 
an  aid  in  teaching  the  above,  as  well  as 
other  lessons  on  poultry. 


Obtaining  Seed  From 
Biennial  Plants. 

A  teacher  has  asked  us  to  answer  the 
following  question  in  the  School  Depart- 
ment: "In  order  to  secure  seed  from 
plants  which  are  not  annuals,  what 
method  of  procedure  should  be  followed^ 

We  presume  that  the  matter  of 
securing  seeds  from  perennial  plants 
presents  few  difficulties.  It  is  the  biennial 
such  as  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  etc  . 
that  are  not  commonly  cultivated  in  this 
country  for  the  seed  they  produce,  but 
rather  for  the  food  stored  up  in  the  plant 
that  would  naturally  go  to  feed  the  seed 
plant  the  following  year.  Prior  to  the 
war  we  imported  practically  all  of  our 
root  and  vegetable  seeds,  but  when  the 
price  soared  so  high  and  the  quality  of 
the  imported  stocks  became  uncertain, 
Canadians  began  growing  their  own  seed. 
Seed-growing  is  now  a  very  considerable 
enterprise  in  British  Columbia. 

Let  us  use  sugar  beets  as  an  illustration- 
In  a  large  way,  seed  is  planted  very 
thickly  in  the  row  so  as  to  produce 
small  roots,  which  are  called  stecklings. 
They  are  taken  up  in  the  fall,  stored  care- 
fully over  winter  and  again  set  in  the 
ground  the  following  spring.  These 
stecklings  throw  up  a  plant  that  blos- 
soms and  bears  seed  that  year. 

Stecklings  are  used  because  the  ex- 
pense of  handling  full-grown  roots  would 
be  enormous.  Seed  can  be  produced 
from  the  ordinary  beets,  carrots,  parsnips 
or  turnips,  that  are  found  in  the  cellar 
at  this  time  of  year.  It  would  provide 
an  interesting  demonstration  if  roots 
were  planted  and  cared  for  to  show  the 
pupils  how  root  and  vegetable  seed  are 
grown.  Plant  the  roots  in  mellow  soil 
so  the  crown  is  about  even  with  the  top 
of  the  ground. 
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EDITORIAL, 


One-half  of  the  unemployment  is  due  to  trade 
unions  fighting  wage  reductions,  while  the  other  half 
is  due  to  men  fighting  work  of  any  kind. 


The  price  of  live  stock  seems  to  be  creeping  gradually 
upward.  Surely  we  have  turned  the  corner  and  are 
out  on  the  highway  to  stability  and  fairer  values. 


Where  it  can  be  arranged  it  is  well  to  have  a  second 
pasture  field  on  which  to  turn  the  milking  herd  at  times, 
so  as  to  give  the  main  pasture  a  chance  to  recuperate. 


W  here  were  the  dairymen  and  their  representatives 
when  oleo  was  discussed  recently  in  the  House?  The 
packers  were  on  the  job,  but  the  dairymen  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence. 


If  the  Ontario  Legislature  sits  all  summer  the 
members  are  likely  to  strike  for  a  living  wage.  The 
sessional  idemnity  was  set  when  the  session  only  lasted 
for  a  few  months  in  the  winter. 


An  accurate  butter-fat  test  cannot  be  made  from  a 
sample  which  does  not  accurately  represent  the  milk 
one  desires  tested.  There  is  more  chance  for  error  in 
the  sampling  than  in  the  testing. 


With  cheese  selling  around  12  or  13  cents,  no  boarder 
cows  should  be  kept  on  the  premises.  Efficiency  and 
economy  in  production  will  help  to  counter-balance  the 
extremely  low  prices  of  dairy  products. 


Hardened  hearts  and  tender  hands  will  never  bring 
prosperity  and  happiness  to  the  country;  but  tender 
hearts  and  hardened  hands  are  sure  to  have  a  beneficial 
influence  on  every  phase  of  life  and  business. 


LONDON,  ONTARIO,  MAY  25,  1922. 
A  Neglected  Farm  Industr)  . 

Horse  breeding  on  Canadian  farms  has  been  neglected 
more  than  any  line  of  live  stock  husbandry.  We  are 
passing  through  a  transition  period  in  regard  to  the  horse. 
During  the  war  meat  animals  were  in  great  demand,  and 
since  then  motor  power  has  made  such  rapid  advances 
that  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  horse  has  been 
overlooked.  So  far  as  actual  farming  is  concerned  the 
horse  is  a  means  to  an  end.  If  we  can  reach  that  end 
more  quickly  or  more  profitably  by  burning  gasoline 
than  by  using  horses,  then  we  ought  to  burn  gasoline 
instead  of  horse  flesh.  However,  even  the  champions 
of  motor  power  do  not  suggest  doing  away  with  horses; 
they  admit  horses  are  still  necessary  even  on  a  motor- 
ized farm.  The  horse  has  been  neglected  and  his  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  overlooked  in  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry. The  craze  for  speed  overshadows  the  desire 
for  efficiency  and  economy;  everyone  is  riding  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave;  the  consumer  pays  anyway,  and  the 
mad  race  goes  on. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  horses  of  indifferent  quality 
are  selling  cheaply,  we  have  seen  good  horses  and  well- 
matched  teams  change  hands  this  spring  at  satisfactory 
prices.  Farmers  with  sizeable  draft  mares  of  desirable 
quality  can  breed  them  with  profit,  if  they  use  the  young 
horses  on  the  farm  while  getting  them  into  condition  to 
market  at  four  or  five  years  of  age.  This  is  better 
business  than  keeping  five  horses  on  the  100-acre  farm 
and  getting  no  revenue  from  them  except  indirectly  as  a 
result  of  their  work. 

The  farm  is  not  the  only  market  for  horses  by  any 
means.  Transportation  and  delivery  agencies  still 
want  good  horses.  There  is  a  market  for  saddle  horses, 
and  the  demand  for  drivers  is  not  extinct.  There  is 
every  reason  to  expect  a  steady  market  for  horses  con- 
forming to  the  various  market  requirements,  and  farmers 
should  so  mate  their  mares  as  to  produce  an  animal  that 
supplies  a  special  need.  System  in  horse  breeding  is 
just  as  necessary  as  in  any  other  class  of  live  stock. 


The  case  for  the  removal  of  the  cattle  embargo  is 
apparently  gaining  strength  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
now  a  political  question  there  and  the  cattle  raisers 
of  England  and  Ireland  will  not  have  the  last  word. 


Who  has  not  enthused  over  the  beauties  of  the 
countryside  during  the  month  of  May?  Man  has  not 
yet  made  a  prettier  park  or  a  more  beautiful  garden 
than  nature  unfolds  almost  anywhere  in  the  open 
country  during  the  springtime. 


Failure  to  apply  the  codling  moth  spray,  which  is 
applied  just  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen,  is  likely  to 
result  in  wormy  fruit.  This  application  also  helps 
to  prevent  scab.  Follow  the  Spray  Calendar  prepared 
for  the  Province  in  which  your  orchard  is  located. 


Welland  has  repealed  its  daylight  saving  by-law 
passed  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  Council  decided  it 
was  unnecessary  to  save  any  more  daylight  after  they 
received  a  four-foot  petition  and  were  told  frankly  by 
the  citizens  that  standard  time  was  quite  satisfactory 
to  them.  A  bill  to  prohibit  anyone  in  Canada  tamper- 
ing with  the  time  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  present  session.  It  should  be  reintroduced 
at  the  next  session  and  carried. 


In  spite  of  the  strength  of  the  Progressive*  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  who  have  milked  cows  so  the  House  can  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  dairy  industry.  Surely 
"oleo"  could  be  discussed  apart  from  protection  and 
other  more  or  less  theoretical  or  political  viewpoints. 
Other  countries  are  battling  for  supremacy  and  their  own 
interests,  while  we  go  on  arguing  on  philosophical 
grounds  like  a  group  of  superannuated  college  professors. 


Errors  in  Milk  Testing. 

Some  folks  opposed  to  the  Dairy  Standards  Act 
have  argued  that  the  Babcock  test  is  unreliable,  and, 
therefore,  the  principle  of  paying  by  test  is  unsound  until 
an  unimpeachable  method  of  testing  is  discovered.  To 
substantiate  their  argument  they  quote  instances  where 
samples  of  the  same  milk  were  sent  to  different  places 
and  the  tests  did  not  agree.  With  those  who  under- 
stand the  Babcock  test  this  argument  and  the  support- 
ing evidence  have  little  weight.  The  Babcock  test  is 
known  to  be  reliable  because  it  has  been  proven  so  by 
exhaustive  trials  and  experiments.  An  allowance  of 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  is  made  for  human  error, 
but  the  method  is  now  so  systematized  and  standardized 
that  this  variation  seldom  occurs  when  the  samples  are 
identical.  It  is  in  the  samples  that  differences  arise, 
and  we  desire  here  to  urge  those  taking  samples  as  well 
as  those  making  tests  to  exercise  caution  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  customary. 

A  dairyman  may  be  sending  several  cans  of  milk 
to  the  factory  or  city  trade,  and  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  test  sends  a  sample  to  the  Agricultural  Represent- 
ative, to  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  or  to  another 
creamery  or  factory,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  the 
test  received  from  the  purchaser  of  his  milk.  This 
practice  is  quite  all  right  so  long  as  an  accurate  sample 
is  taken.  One  instance  has  come  to  our  attention  where 
a  sample  was  taken  from  one  can  only  and  it  gave  a  higher 
reading  than  the  dairyman  was  receiving  from  the 
factory  where  he  delivered  three  or  four  cans.  Further 
investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  factory  test  for 
the  entire  quantity  of  milk  was  quite  correct,  and  the 
producer  had  unknowingly,  no  doubt,  taken  his  sample 
from  the  can  containing  the  best  milk.  Had  he  received 
a  bare  statement  of  facts  regarding  the  individual 
sample  submitted,  without  any  effort  being  made  to 
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discover  the  reason  for  the  difference  between  the  test 
made  by  the  dairy  expert  and  the  factory  test,  then 
would  have  been  dissatisfaction  and,  perhaps,  trouble 
between  the  dairyman  and  the  factory.  We  cite  this 
case  merely  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  care  in 
taking  samples  and  to  point  out  the  danger  in  testing 
milk  or  cream  when  the  history  of  the  sample  is  un- 
known. Anyone  making  a  test  can  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  report,  but  he  cannot  say  that  the  milk 
or  cream  sent  by  the  same  dairyman  to  a  factory  or 
distributor  should  test  the  same.  It  is  very  important  in 
these  times  that  steps  be  taken  to  settle  any  differences 
that  arise  in  milk  or  cream  testing.  The  test  itself 
cannot  be  challenged,  but  there  is  so  much  room  for 
error  when  taking  samples  that  tests  of  samples  taken 
promiscuously  should  not  be  considered  as  final.  One 
producer  may  have  any  number  of  cows,  but  the  milk 
from  all  of  them  is  usually  pooled  at  the  factory  or 
receiving  station.  When  a  sample  is  taken  from  this  it 
represents  the  average  of  the  herd,  and  when  any  dis- 
pute arises  such  a  sample  should  be  used  as  a  check. 


Politics  and  Oleo. 

The  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  last  week  defeated, 
by  83  to  57  votes,  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  "in  the 
best  interests  of  the  dairy  industry  and  of  the  public 
generally,  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  oleo- 
margarine should  be  discontinued  in  Canada  after 
September  1,  next."  Just  how  the  members  of  the 
House  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  oleo 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  dairy  industry  and  of  the 
public  generally  is  a  difficult  question,  but  press  reports 
of  the  debate  seem  to  indicate  that  like  all  politicians 
who  can  take  a  sharp  corner  on  an  occasion,  the  major i I  y 
of  the  members  of  the  House  explained  their  attitude 
by  disregarding  entirely  the  relative  merits  of  oleo  and 
butter  as  food  and  advanced  their  arguments  almost 
solely  on  the  grounds  of  protection.  Seemingly  the 
Progressives  from  the  West  can  conjure  up  tariff  scares 
at  every  turn  and  in  this  case  certainly  there  was  little 
enough  of  the  protective  principle  involved  that,  .is 
farmers  and  law  makers,  they  might  have  given  more 
consideration  to  the  welfare  of  the  Canadian  people  and 
less  to  the  abstract  argument  of  protection  versus  tree 
trade.  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  takes  the  stand  that  in 
this  matter  there  was  little  if  anything  of  protection  in- 
volved, because  one  of  the  two  principle  objections  to  the 
use  of  oleo  is  not  the  competition  which  these  so-caller] 
substitutes  offer,  but  the  unfair  competition  and  some- 
times fraudulent  practices  which  surround  their  use. 
These  practices  are  almost  inevitable  where  an  hone-t 
article  is  sold  in  competition  with  one  that  is  at  best 
a  poor  imitation.  The  Canadian  buttermaker  need  not 
fear  competition  from  oleo,  except  that  where  butter 
itself  "is  used  to  make  oleo  palatable  and  suitable  in 
appearance  it  is  inevitable  that  this  competition  should 
be  unfair  and  deceptive  to  the  general  public. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  that  is  of  equal 
importance  and  that  has  to  do  with  the  relation  of  oleo 
to  pure  foods  and  the  health  of  the  Canadian  people. 
We  pride  ourselves  on  a  high  standard  of  living  in 
Canada  and  they  are  few  indeed  who  would  wish  to  see 
it  lowered,  but  surely  in  this  Canada  of  ours,  with  a 
dairying  industry  that  ranks  so  high  among  the  world's 
greatest  dairying  countries,  there  is  little  necessity 
'  for  a  cheap  imitation  of  a  staple  food  like  butter.  Where 
prices  are  regulated  by  the  world's  trade  and  when 
every  evidence  points  to  the  unappreciated  value  of 
the  healthful  properties  of  milk  and  its  products,  what 
excuse  have  our  lawmakers  for  encouraging  the  use  of 
cheaper  and  less  healthful  imitations?  One  might  think 
it  the  rule  at  Ottawa  that  where  politics  interferes  with 
business  and  the  nation's  welfare,  cut  out  everything 
but  politics  and  that  the  farmer  members,  with  their  re- 
form platform,  have  not  got  so  far  as  to  reverse  this 
rule.    It  is  gratifying  to  Bote  that  those  from  the  dairy 
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districts  who  know  what  dairying  and  dairy  products 
mean  to  the  country,  have,  for  the  most  part,  seen  the 
light  and  voted  against  oleo. 


Class  Levels. 

The  economic  laws  and  the  natural  rules  of  manu- 
facture, trade  and  commerce  do  not  permit  one  class 
or  group  of  individuals  to  gratify  their  own  desires 
and  impose  hardships  upon  other  classes  with  impunity. 
Labor  leaders  on  this  continent  are  stubbornly  resisting 
any  concessions  gained  during  the  war.  Their  ambitions 
to  raise  standards  of  living  and  obtain  for  laborers  a 
fuller  measure  of  this  world's  g6ods  and  pleasures  is 
commendable  indeed,  but  they  fail  to  realize  that  the 
wages  demanded  by  miners,  railroad  employees,  and 
workmen  in  many  branches  of  industry  are  so  out  of 
keeping  with  returns  on  the  farm  and  what  a  large  section 
of  the  population  is  actually  getting,  that  trade  is  dull 
and  unemployment  seriously  common.  People  must 
have  money  before  they  can  buy,  and  a  farmer  or 
artisan  earning  $3  per  day  cannot  purchase  goods  made 
or  transported  by  men  earning  $5  or  $8  per  day.  The 
lack  of  balance  upsets  the  equilibrium  and  eventually 
spoils  the  job  that  gave  the  $8-per-day  man  employ- 
ment. There  must  be  balance  between  group  or  classes, 
and  without  this  balance  no  group  or  class  can  prosper. 
A  labor  leader  in  the  United  States  asked  this  significant 
question:  "Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  lose 
because  farmers  were  not  organized?"  This  query 
expresses  a  mistaken  emphasis  on  organization.  The 
small  income  received  by  farmers  is  not  wholly  due  to 
lack  of  organization.  The  market  for  farm  products 
has  been  depressed  the  world  over,  and  no  manner  of 
organization  could  force  blood  out  of  a  turnip. 

Organization  in  groups  and  classes  is  quite  defensible, 
but  they 'must  maintain  that  economic  balance  between 
each  other  that  permits  of  progress  and  stability. 
(  ".roups  must  be  able  to  buy  on  the  same  level  of  values 
upon  which  they  sell.  This  is  a  fundamental  economic 
principle  that  no  kind  of  organization  or  trade  unionism 
can  ignore  or  successfully  overcome. 


Instead  of  marketing  the  lambs  when  the  rush  is  on 
this  fall,  plan  on  c  irrying  some  of  the  wethers  over  for  a 
la  e  winter  or  early  spring  market.  In  the  past  sheep- 
men have  found  it  a  lvantaggpus  to  do  so. 


Cattle  and  Crops  and  Weather. 

By  Sandy  Fraser. 

In  case  there  are  people  in  some  ither  parts  o'  the 
country  that  might  be  interested  in  hearing  how  the 
farmers  doon  in  this  end  o'  the  Province  cam'  through 
the  winter  I  hae  a  notion  tae  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  tae  let  them  ken  that  the  majority  o'  us  are  still 
alive  and  kicking,  as  usual.  And  I'm  sure  that  there  is 
mony  a  one  o'  us  that  thinks  that,  gin  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  he  could  kick  wi'  a  clear  conscience,  it's  in 
this  Spring  season  o'  1922. 

Tae  tell  the  truth,  the  prospects  for  guid  crops  in 
certain  lines  and  for  prosperity  in  general,  are  no' 
juist  that  bright  that  they  would  dazzle  yer  eyes. 
Owing  tae  the  dry  weather  last  simmer  the  hay  crop 
in  the  eastern  part  o'  Ontario  and  throughoot  Quebec, 
was  nane  o'  the  best.  But  there  was  a  great  catch 
o'  clover  in  the  fields  that  were  seeded  doon  and  we 
thought  we  would  be  up  tae  the  eyes  in  it  this  year 
whatever.  But  it  seems  there's  tae  be  nae  such  luck 
for  a  lot  o'  us.  The  fields  were  bare  o'  snaw  till  the 
middle  o'  January  and  auld  Jack  Frost  got  in  his  wark 
tae  sic  an  extent  that  what  clover  is  left  is  mainly  alang 
the  fences  and,  even  there  it's  unco'  sick  and  discouraged 
lookin'. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  hae  made  ony  difference  whether 
it  was  clipped  doon  by  the  cattle  or  left  as  it  grew. 
One  field  is  as  deid  as  the  ither.  I  ken  one  chap  that 
sowed  three  hundred  pounds  o'  the  seed,  last  spring, 
and  he  says  that  he  would  plow  the  whole  thing  up  gin 
it  werena  for  an  old  bunch  o'  Timothy  that  is  showin' 
itsel'  here  and  there.  He  has  a  poor  opeenion  o'  Timothy 
hay  as  a  regular  diet  for  milch  coos  but  I'm  thinkin' 
he'll  hae  tae  pit  up  wi'  it. 


The  Mandrake  in  Flower. 


A  lot  o'  coos  and  young  cattle  were  oot  in  the  pastures, 
this  spring  shortly  after  the  snaw  went  away,  waitin' 
for  the  first  blade  o'  green  grass  tae  mak'  its  appearance. 
Ve'd  wonder  what  they  could  be  findin'  tae  eat  on 
such  bare  fields,  but  I  suppose  their  mangers  in  the 
stable  were  barer  still.  I  hae  juist  been  readin'  in  the 
paper  aboot  one  case  where  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  taken  a  certain  man's 
stock  o'  cattle  off  his  hands  and  are  buyin'  feed  for  them, 
wi'  the  intention  o'  sellin'  them  later  on  to  pay  expenses. 
There's  na  money  in  the  deal  for  onybody  concerned, 
but  the  coos  will  be  kept  frae  starvin'  tae  death,  onyway. 

It  was  a  common  sight,  in  some  places,  tae  see  farm- 
ers waitin'  at  the  stations  for  the  arrival  o'  the  freight 
trains,  sae  that  they  might  get  a  few  bales  o'  hay  to 
keep  them  going  for  a  day  or  twa.  They  were  payin' 
a  fancy  price  for  it  too,  ye  may  be  sure,  but  they  didna 
mind  that  sae  lang  as  they  could  get  it. 

And,  noo  that  they  hae  brought  their  live-stock 
through  in  a  kind  o'  a  way,  they  are  faced  wi'  the  poorest 
market  for  dairy  produce  that  we  hae  had  in  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  maybe  mair.  The  "seven  fat  years" 
are  at  an  end,  by  the  looks  o'  things  and  the  "seven  lean 
years"  are  beginning,  I  suppose.  I  dinna  want  ye  tae 
think  that  I'm  'tryin'  tae  follow  in  the  footsteps  o'  the 
auld  prophet  Jeremiah,  but  there's  na  harm  in  lookin' 
ahead  a  wee  bit  sae  that  we  may  "stretch  ourselves 
according  to  our  blanket."  Prosperous  times  canna  last 
forever,  although  that  fact  seems  to  hae  been  left  oot 
o'  the  calculations  o'  a  lot  o'  farmers,  in  the  past  five  or 
six  years. 

Gin  ye  want  tae  ken  something  aboot  the  financial 
state  o'  health  o'  the  country  keep  yer  eye  on  the  cheese 
market.  When  cheese  sells  at  aroond  12  cents,  as  it  is 
daein'  at  the  present  time,  ither  lines  o'  farm  produce 
are  likely  tae  bring  a  price  in  proportion  and  it's  up  tae 
us  to  act  accordingly.  Gin  we  ken  aboot  what  oor  in- 
come will  be  we  hae  a  chance  tae  regulate  oor  expenses 
tae  fit  the  times. 

I've  heard  it  said  that  for  every  ten  men  that  can 
stand  adversity  not  mair  than  one  can  stand  prosperity, 
and  there's  something  in  it,  na  doot.  The  last  few  years 
has  seen  a  lot  o'  oor  farmers  acquiring  pretty  extravagant 
habits,  say  what  ye  like  aboot  "hard-earned  money"  and 
that  sort  o'  thing.  I've  bought  lots  o'  things  mysel' 
that  I  could  hae  weel  done  wi'oot  and  I've  seen  ithers 


dae  the  same.  Dinna  ye  think  it  would  hae  been 
better  gin  we  had  acquired  a  guid  balance  in  the  bank, 
wi' what  surplus  there  was,  after  a  decent  living  had  been 
provided  for?  It  would  hae  been  na  mair  than  guid 
business  and  wOuld  hae  helped  tae  tide  us  over  until 
such  time  as  the  next  "wave  of  prosperity"  might  come 
alang,  some  time  within  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  maybe. 

Hooever,  what's  past  is  past  and  we'll  hae  to  let  it  go 
for  what  we've  made  o'  it.  We've  got  the  experience 
and  that's  worth  money,  gin  we  profit  by  it.  What 
I  want  tae  come  at  is  the  conseederation  o'  the  fact 
that  we  hae  to.  face  the  future  and  that  we  can  dae  it 
wi'  oot  ony  feeling  o'  fear  or  discouragement. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  some  hard  years  ahead  o'  us, 
but  there's  na  danger  but  we'll  worry  through  them 
a'richt  gin  we  mak'  use  o'  a  wee  bit  o'  guid  judgment  and 
perseverance.  I  dinna  think  I  ever  saw  a  mon  mak'  a 
failure  o'  what  he  undertook,  gin  he  did  the  best  he  could 
under  the  circumstances,  and  stayed  wi'  the  job.  I  dinna 
care  what  line  o'  business  a  chap  may  be  in,  he's  got  tae 
stick  tae  it  through  guid  times  and  bad,  gin  he  ever 
expects  tae  amount  tae  onything. 

And  there's  na  twa  ways  aboot  it,  if  harder  times  are 
ahead  we  stand  tae  get  mair  real  benefit  oot  o'  them  than 
we  did  frae  the  era  o'  prosperity  that  we  are,  maybe, 
leavin'  behind  us.  Farming  is  gaein'  tae  be  mair  o'  a 
man's  job  than  it  ever  was  and  gin  it  doesna  make  or 
break  ilka  chap  that  tries  it  it  will  be  because  he  didna 
gie  it  a  fair  chance. 

Sae  ye  can  see  that  it's  not  really  sae  vera  important 
that  we  pile  up  the  bawbees,  sae  lang  as  we  mak'  oot 
tae  come  by  a  decent  character  and  the  right  tae  be 
called  a  Man. 

I  hae  juist  been  readin'  aboot  Ernest  Shackleton,  that 
chap  that  has  been  exploring  the  country  doon  towards 
the  South  Pole  and  wha  died  this  year  in  anither  attempt 
tae  accomplish  his  purpose.  One  o'  the  last  things  he 
said  was  this:  "I'm  thankful  that  I  can  be  crossed  an  J 
thwarted  as  a  man." 

There's  the  idea,  I'm  thinkin'.  It's  no' the  good  times 
and  the  easy  money  that  go  intae  the  manufacture  o' 
backbone  and  moral  muscle.  It's  only  the  hardship! 
o'  life  and  the  fights  against  circumstances  that  can 
dae  that. 

Gin  there's  some  rough  weather  ahead  o'  us,  as  I  hae 
been  sayin',  and  as  seems  likely,  we  should  juist  tak' 
it  as  a  compliment  that  Mother  Nature  is  tryin'  tae  pay 
us.    She's  treating  us  like  the  Men  that  we  are  supposed 

tae  be. 


Nature's  Diary. 

By  A.  Brooker  Klugh,  M.  A. 

A  plant  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  open  woods  in 
Quebec  and  Ontario  at  this  time  of  year  is  the  Mandrake, 
Podophyllum  peltatum),  otherwise  known  as  the  May 
Apple,  (probably  for  the  reason  that  the  fruit  does  not 
ripen  in  May  and  does  not  resemble  an  apple!),  Hog 
Apple  and  Wild  Lemon. 

When  this  plant  is  appearing  above  ground  the 
leaves  are  tightly  furled  about  the  stem,  and  resemble 
a  furled  umbrella,  even  to  the  oblique  manner  in  which 
the  leaves  are  folded,  and  soon  they  begin  to  open  up. 
The  leaves  of  the  flowerless  stems  are  single,  rounded, 
attached  at  the  centre,  five  to  seven  lobed,  and  two- 
cleft,  dark  green  above  and  pale  green  beneath,  and  they 
are  frequently  nearly  a  foot  across.  The  leaves  of  the 
flowering  stems  are  from  one  to  three  in  number,  most 
frequently  two,  and  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
flowerless  stems. 

The  flowers  are  large,  white,  solitary,  and  hang 
from  the  fork  between  the  two  leaves.  The  calyx 
consists  of  six  sepals,  the  petals  are  from  six  to  nine  in 
number,  and  are  rounded  and  flat.  The  stamens  are 
many,  or  more  usually  twice  as  many,  as  the  petals. 
The  flowers  have  an  unpleasant  odor. 

The  fruit,  which  ripens  in  July,  is  about  two  inches 
long,  egg-shaped,  fleshy,  many-seeded,  and  yellowish. 
It  is  edible,  but  is  sweetly  mawkish  in  flavor.  It  is  the 
only  part  of  the  plant  which  is  edible,  the  rest  of  the 
plant  being  poisonous.  The  dried  root-stock,  collected 
in  September  or  October,  yields  the  drug  podophyllin, 
which  is  used  to  promote  activity  in  a  sluggish  liver. 
The  dried  root-stock  sells  at  from  eight  to  thirteen 
cents  per  pound. 

Many  plainly-colored  birds  have  beautiful  songs 
and  many  beautiful  birds  have  plain  songs.  Thus  the 
sparrows  are  not  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  plumage 
but  many  of  them  are  fine  songsters,  while  most  of  the 
warblers  are  gaily-attired  but  their  songs  do  not  rank 
as  very  effective  musical  performances.  But  there  is 
one  species  at  least  which  combines  beauty  of  plumage 
and  beauty  of  song — the  Scarlet  Tanager.  This  species 
is  often  called  the  Soldier  Bird,  because  nearly  the 
entire  plumage  of  the  male  is  flaming  scarlet,  the  only 
other  color  present  being  the  black  of  th;  wings  and 
tail.  The  female  is  very  different  in  coloration,  being 
yellow  all  over  with  dusky  wings  and  tail.  The  song 
of  this  species  is  a  rich,  clear  warble,  and  it  has  a  peculiar 
call-note  which  sounds  like  "  Tic -whirr-tic- whirr  tic- 
whirr,"  repeated  for  some  considerable  time. 

When  seen  in  a  museum  a  specimen,  of  the  male 
Scarlet  Tanager  is  such  an  extremely  striking  object 
that  one  may  wonder  how  so  conspicuous  a  bird  can 
escape  its  enemies,  but  it  is  quite  a  different  matter 
when  this  bird  is  in  its  native  haunts,  for  when  it  is 
in  the  shadow  of  the  foliage  of  a  tree  it  is  not  particu- 
larly obvious,  and  one  sees  the  bird  more  frequently 
by  being  attracted  by  its  song  or  call-note  and  then 
looking  for  it,  than  by  one's  eye  being  caught  by  its 
coloration. 
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Beans  — A  Cash  Crop  for  Western  Ontario. 


DURING  the  nine-year  period  from  1912  to  1920, 
the  area  planted  to  beans  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  averaged  62,309  acres,  but  in  the  year 
1919  the  total  area  of  this  crop  in  the  Province  was 
only  22,920  acres,  while  in  1920  it  was  22,744  acres, 
l  or  the  period  1902-1911  the  average  was  50,006  acres, 
and  even  for  the  period  1882-1891  the  average  acreage 
was  26,201,  while  the  average  from  1882  to  1920  was 
47,164  acres. 

The  bean  crop  is  still  one  of  the  important  cash  crops 
in  certain  parts  of  Ontario,  but  it  is  apparent  from  the 
above  figures  that  some  rather  serious  condition  must 
have  arisen  during  the  latter  years  of  the  1912-1920 
period  to  reduce  the  acreage  from  more  than  62,309 
acres  in  some  years  to  only  22,744  acres  in  1920.  The 
explanation  of  this  very  material  decrease  in  acreage 
is  very  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  war 
prices  for  all  food  stuffs.  During  the  war,  bean  growers 
received  prices  as  high  as  $7  or  $7.50  per  bushel,  the 
highest  price  ruling  in  1917.  In  that  year  harvesting 
weather  was  yery  unfavorable,  early  frosts  affected  the 
crop,  and  great  trouble  was  experienced  by  the  grower 
in  getting  beans  dry.  With  such  prices  ruling  as  the 
above,  however,  the  bean  grower  could  afford  to  look 
iijxjn  certain  difficulties  with  more  or  less  equanimity. 
Since  1917,  however,  every  bean  grower  knows  that  the 
market  has  been  more  or  less  uncertain,  and  this  has 
been  chiefly  owing,  we  are  informed,  to  the  competition 
from  Japanese  beans,  of  which  large  quantities  have 
been  imported  to  this  country.  These  imports  have 
been  largely  influenced  by  the  excessive  demand  for  food- 
stuffs during  the  war  years,  a  statement  which  is  amply 
illustrated  by  the  following  figures: 


Imports  of  Beams  to  Canada. 


Total 

United 

Year 

Imports 

States 

Japan 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1913  

400,848 

80,188 

43,058 

1914  

207,928 

30,888 

25,121 

1915  

197,682 

29,581 

59,541 

1916  

211,648 

130,774 

76,700 

1917  

718,795 

524,919 

104,563 

1918  

699,752 

420,332 

255,139 

1919  

265,079 

78,143 

184,330 

1920 

444,698 

249,753 

181,028 

1921 

203,725 

151,518 

43,672 

The  above  figures  clearly  indicate  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  beans  imported  into  Canada  during  the 
DBSt  ten  years  have  come  from  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  Earlier  in  the  period  a  considerable  quantity 
of  beans  came  to  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  probably  had  their  origin  in  other  countries, 
but  from  1916  on  it  will  be  quite  apparent  that  Japan 
and  the  United  States  supplied  us  with  practically  all 
Bur  imported  beans.  One  might  infer  that  the  United 
Slates  produces  a  surplus  of  beans,  and  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  States  of  New  York,  Michigan,  New  Mexico 
and  California  do  produce  this  crop  in  large  amounts. 
Nevertheless,  in  1920,  when  we  received  from  the 
United  States  249,753  bushels  of  beans,  the  United 
States  imported  2,094,646  bushels  and  exported  1,- 
764,735  bushels,  indicating  that  the  home  production 
b)  9,077,000  bushels  was  not  sufficient  for  home  con- 
sumption. Similar  figures  are  available  for  1919,  when 
the  home  production  was  13,349,000  bushels.  The  fact 
is,  therefore,  that  Japan  has  been  the  principal  disturb- 
ing factor  so  far  as  the  Canadian  bean  grower  is 
concerned,  especially  when  we  consider  that  Japanese 
beans  and  other  foreign  beans  reaching  this  country 
frequently  come  to  us  by  way  of  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  bean  industry  apparently  began  to 
affect  our  market  about  the  year  1917,  and  the  acreage 
of  beans  markedly  increased  in  Japan  until  it  was  large 
enough  to  bring  about  an  over  supply  for  two  or  three 
years  after  the  war.  The  acreage  in  Japan  apparently 
dropped  rapidly  until  now  it  is  no  larger,  so  far  as  we 
van  find  out,  than  it  was  six  or  seven  years  ago,  at  which 
time  Japan  was  sending  us  less  than  half  the  beans  we 
received  in  1919  and  1920;  while  our  imports  at  that 
time  from  the  United  States,  as  the  figures  show,  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000  bushels.  We  are  in- 
formed by  George  T.  Mickle,  an  extensive  bean  buyer 
and  dealer  in  Western  Ontario,  that  so  large  was  the 
quantity  of  Japanese  beans  imported  during  1918, 
when_the  Japan  bean  area  was  exceptionally  large  and 
the  yield  large  also,  that  the  market  could  not  absorb 
all  of  the  crop,  and  the  result  was  that  it  was  not  until 
last  year  that  the  Japanese  beans  were  cleaned  up. 
In  the  meantime,  they  had  been  held  in  bond  in  Seattle 
and  New  York,  and  disposed  of  at  such  prices  as  would 
undersell  the  Canadian  grower.  They  had  gone  off 
quality  with  age,  and  for  that  reason  were  offered  much 
more  cheaply  than  the  new  crop  of  Canadian  beans 
could  be  grown  at  profitably.  It  was,  therefore,  only 
natural  that  the  acreage  in  Ontario  should  drop  rapidly 
until  this  abnormal  condition  had  been  removed,  and 
the  fact  that  in  1921  only  43,672  bushels  of  Japanese 
lieans  were  imported,  together  with  151,518  bushels  from 
the  United  States,  indicates  that  the  imports  of  beans 
are  again  reaching  a  more  or  less  normal  condition. 
Old  Japanese  beans  are  no  longer  a  serious  factor  in  the 
*iarket,  and  competition  with  other  countries  has  re- 


turned to  its  former  state,  when  in  the  neighborhood 
of  200,000  bushels  are  being  brought  into  this  country. 
Bean  Growing  in  Ontario. 
Statistics  show  that  the  Counties  of  Kent,  Huron, 
Elgin  and  Norfolk  were  the  four  largest  bean-producing 
Counties  in  1920.  In  that  year  Kent  grew  7,200  acres; 
Huron,  3,596  acres;  Elgin,  2,385  acres;  and  Norfolk, 
665  acres.  Welland  County  had  730  acres,  with  a 
smaller  total  yield  in  bushels  than  Norfolk  County 
with  665  acres.  Other  counties  growing  from  300  to 
400  acres  of  beans  in  1920  were:  Simcoe,  Renfrew, 
Prescott,  Northumberland,  Lanark,  Glengarry,  Fron- 
tenac,  Essex,  Durham  and  Carleton,  but  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  four  counties  first  enumerated  are 
by  far  the  most  important,  since  they  produced  nearly 
240,000  bushels  of  a  total  of  380,499  bushels  for  the 
whole  Province.  The  bean  crop  as  a  whole  is  grown 
largely  near  the  lake  shore,  and  a  few  miles  north  of 
Ridgetown,  fo?  instance,  beans  are  risky  on  account  of 
early  and  late  frosts.  According  to  Mr.  Mickle,  the 
Canadian  bean  grower  is  likely  to  experience  his  most 
serious  competition  from  bean  growers  in  European 
countries,  and  beans  from  Roumania  and  Austria- 
Hungary  are  now  reaching  Canada  by  way  of  Great 
Britain.  Imports  may  reach  Canada  either  from 
Great  Britain  or  by  way  of  New  York.  Formerly  we 
used  to  get  a  considerable  quantity  of  so-called  German 
beans,  and  they  are  again  coming  into  Canada,  but  our 
informant  believes  that  they  have  their  origin  largely 
in  Austria  and  Hungary,  while  the  Danubian  beans, 
so-called,  are  believed  to  have  their  origin  in  Roumania. 


The  Bean  Scale  used  by  all  Dealers  for  Sampling 
and  Grading  all  Beans  after  cleaning. 


Cultural  Methods. 

The  growing  of  beans  is  a  job  requiring  expert 
knowledge  and  some  considerable  skill.  According  to 
W.  J.  Cruickshank,  a  grower  of  thirty-two  years'  ex- 
perience and  grower  one  year  of  the  prize  field  of  beans 
in  Kent  County,  land  for  this  crop  must  be  exceptionally 
well  drained  for  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Heavy 
sand,  black  loam  or  gravel  can  be  used  with  success, 
but  the  Boston  Pea  bean  in  contrast  to  the  Yellow 
Eye,  both  of  which  are  grown  more  or  less  extensively, 
does  not  do  so  well  on  gravel  soils.  The  Yellow  Eye 
does  well  on  gravel  soils,  but  will  not  yield  satisfactory 
crops  on  black  muck  or  heavy  clay.  These  two  varieties 
constitute  practically  all  of  the  bean  acreage  in  Western 
Ontario,  although  we  were  informed  by  Wm.  Galbraith, 
another  well-known  and  experienced  bean  grower,  that 
the  old-fashioned  Medium  bean  would  outyield  either 
of  the  two  varieties  now  grown.  According  to  Mr. 
Galbraith,  the  Yellow  Eye  is  nicer  to  cultivate  and  handle 
than  the  Boston  Pea,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  injury  from 
rust  or  anthracnose;  but  if  very  hot  weather  conies  at 
blossom  time  it  will  not  stand  the  heat  as  well  as  the 
pea  bean.  His  explanation  is  that  probably  the  Boston 
Pea  roots  moore  deeply,  so  that  even  after  a  dry  spell 
it  will  throw  out  shoots  and  some  crop  will  be  secured, 
whereas  if  a  drought  strikes  the  Yellow  Eye  at  blossom 
time,  causing  the  blossom  to  drop,  the  crop  is  done  for. 
The  Yellow  Eye  will  yield  from  20  to  30  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  Boston  Pea  probably  from  20  to  25  bushels 
per  acre,  although  some  went  better  than  30  last  year. 
Mr.  Galbraith  planned  to  grow  from  70  to  80  acres  of 
beans  this  year,  all  of  the  Boston  Pea  variety. 

Both  of  these  experienced  growers  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  absolutely  clean  land  for  the  growing  of 
beans  on  a  profitable  basis.  "Hoe  the  beans  before 
they  are  planted,"  said  Mr.  Galbraith,  "if  you  want  to 
get  a  satisfactory  crop."  Mr.  Cruickshank  emphasized 
the  fact  that  one  cannot  grow  beans  without  red  clover, 
and  that  successful  bean  crops  cannot  be  secured  after 
oats.    His  advice  was  to  seed  the  wheat  land  down  to 


red  clover  and  cut  one-crop  for  hay  the  following  year. 
Immediately  after  the  hay  is  taken  off,  manure  should 
be  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  spreader  loads 
per  acre.  The  land,  in  his  opinion,  should  not  be 
pastured,  and  should  be  plowed  the  following  spring 
by  April  1,  or  before.  If  plowed  at  a  depth  of  from 
four  to  six  inches  the  ground  will  be  mellow  and  fall 
readily  to  pieces,  and  will  have  a  strong  humus  content 
which  will  not  only  carry  moisture  but  will  provide 
plenty  of  nitrogen. 

Immediately  after  plowing  the  land  should  be  worked 
down  and  rolled,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
prepare  a  good  seed-bed.  The  land  must  be  worked 
frequently  so  as  to  retain  the  moisture  as  far  as  possible, 
and-this  working  will  necessarily  have  to  continue  until 
June  1  to  10,  at  which  time  beans  are  planted.  It  is 
considered  important  to  get  a  frost  on  the  plowed  land. 
Fall  plowing  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  recommended 
where  the  soil  is  gravelly,  but  it  is  more  satisfactory 
where  the  land  is  low.  One  of  the  most  essential  things 
in  the  culture  of  beans  is  to  work  the  land  well  after 
plowing,  in  order  to  kill  the  weeds. 

The  planting  is  done  with  special  machinery,  and 
the  beans  are  covered  with  about  half  an  inch  of  soil. 
Mr.  Cruickshank  is  not  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  and  believes  that  where  the  proper 
rotation  is  followed  and  manure  is  applied  liberally  he 
can  secure  a  crop  which  will  excel  that  produced  where 
commercial  fertilizers  are  used.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Galbraith  claims  that  the  young  plants  require 
something  to  give  them  a  good  start,  and  last  year  he 
got  best  results  from  50  pounds  per  acre  of  a  7-6-2 
fertilizer  sown  with  the  beans.  For  many  years  he 
used  a  2-12-0  fertilizer,  which  was  largely  nitrate  of 
soda  mixed  with  acid  phosphate.  He  has  no  use  for 
tankage  because,  in  his  opinion,  manure  is  just  as  quickly 
available  to  the  young  plants. 

The  young  beans  will  break  the  ground  from  five  to 
eight  days  after  planting,  but  before  they  come  up 
they  should  be  dragged  the  way  they  are  planted,  and 
sometimes  again  crosswise.  A  light  drag  is  preferable 
for  heavy  land,  and  a  weeder  on  light  land.  Mr. 
Galbraith  says  that  this  is  a  job  to  put  the  hired  man  at, 
because  if  you  do  it  yourself  you  will  think  it  is  too 
severe  and  will  quit.  After  the  bean  is  up  the  first 
cultivation  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  culti- 
vation should  be  deep  and  close  to  the  plant.  With 
shields  on  the  cultivator  and  a  skilful  man  operating  it, 
the  cultivator  will  run  very  close  to  the  plant  and  loose 
dirt  will  fall  under  the  shields  and  cover  up  all  small 
weeds.  Here  is  another  place  where  Mr.  Galbraith 
has  no  use  for  a  tender-hearted  or  too  cautious  employee. 
"I  wouldn't  give  a  cent,"  he  said,  "to  have  a  man 
cultivating  for  me  who  would  not  cover  up  a  few  beans, 
and  even  take  out  an  odd  one."  By  the  time  the  bean 
is  about  two  weeks  old  it  is  about  two  inches  in  height, 
and  has  two  leaves  each  way  which  shade  the  ground 
and  retard  the  growth  of  weeds.  They  should  be 
hoed  at  least  once  after  the  first  cultivation,  and  about 
a  month  before  harvesting  they  should  be  gone  through 
again  by  hand  and  the  large  weeds  pulled  out.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  strict  rule  as  to  the  number  of 
times  the  crop  should  be  cultivated.  Mr.  Cruickshank 
stated  that  three  times  was  sufficient  if  you  know  how, 
and  twenty  times  was  not  sufficient  if  you  do  not  know 
how. 

Everyone  is  agreed  that  anthracnose  is  the  big 
drawback  of  the  bean  grower,  especially  in  a  wet  season. 
It  is  claimed  that  resistant  varieties  have  been  originated, 
but  so  far  they  have  not  been  introduced  into  Ontario; 
neither  has  any  control  measure  for  anthracnose  been 
discovered.  The  bean  crop  is  not  sprayed,  but  an- 
thracnose is  generally  troublesome. 

Harvesting  and  Threshing. 

Harvesting  occurs  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  the  first  of  September,  allowing  from  seventy  to 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  planting.  The  pod  turns 
golden  when  the  crop  is  ready  to  harvest,  and  Mr. 
Galbraith  advised  starting  to  harvest  when  two-thirds 
of  the  pods  have  yellowed.  If  the  grower  waits  too 
long  the  pods  are  likely  to  shell,  with  serious  results. 
A  harvesting  attachment  is  used  on  the  bean  or  corn 
cultivator,  which  takes  up  two  rows  at  a  time.  After 
this  the  beans  are  thrown  with  a  side-delivery  rake 
into  windrows  containing  three  double  rows,  or  six  rows 
of  beans  as  they  stood  in  the  field,  and  this  must  be 
done  carefully,  preferably  in  the  morning  or  towards 
night.  If  the  weather  is  bright  the  side-delivery  rake 
need  not  be  used  until  the  following  morning,  after 
which  the  beans  are  bunched  for  hauling.  All  growers 
do  not  bunch  the  beans,  but  our  information  is  that  it 
pays  to  do  so.  This  bunching  is  just  like  the  coiling 
of  hay,  and  then  the  crop  is  in  shape  to  haul  when 
ready.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  anyone  just  when 
hauling  should  be  done.  Some  consider  that  the  crop 
should  be  hauled  in  when  the  remaining  leaves  crumble, 
others  use  the  breaking  of  the  stems  as  a  guide,  while 
still  others  use  the  rattling  of  the  beans  in  the  pod. 
In  any  case,  tough  beans  are  to  be  avoided.  If  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  them  in  as  dry  as  one  would  like, 
a  layer  of  beans  may  be  alternated  with  dry  chaff, 
boards,  rails,  etc.,  in  the  mow,  so  as  to  avoid  having  too 
many  wet  beans  together. 

The  crop  is  threshed  with  a  special  bean  thresher 
which  is  different  from  the  ordinary  thresher  in  that 
(Continued  on  page  723.) 
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THE  HORSE. 

Breeding  Heavy  Horses  for  Profit. 

While  conditions  during  the  last  few  years  have  not 
been  such  as  would  encourage  the  average  farmer 
to  breed  horses  with  as  great  a  prospect  for  profit  as  the 
breeding  of  some  other  classes  of  stock,  conditions 
have  changed  to  some  extent.  Many  farmers,  especially 
those  working  farms  of  average  acreage  have  decided 
that  horses  are  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
power.  The  demand  for  heavy  horses  has  increased, 
and  indications  are  that  it  will  continue  to  increase 
not  only  for  farm  power,  but  for  other  purposes  for 
which  horse  power  proves  more  satisfactory  than  other 
power. 

That  under  existing  circumstances  as  regards  de- 
mand, market,  etc.,  heavy  horses  can  be  bred  with 
profit  there  can  be  no  doubt;  neither  can  it  be  denied 
that  this  branch  of  farming  is  being  sadly  neglected. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  horse  breeding  has  not 
been  and  is  not  as  profitable  to  the  farmer  as  it  should 
be.  One  reason  is  that  he  does  not  go  about  it  with  the 
same  system  and  consideration  as  he  does  the  other 
branches  of  his  business.  His  horse  breeding  is  often 
done  in  a  haphazard  and  slip-shod  manner.  He  gives 
careful  consideration  and  thought  to  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  possibly  poultry.  He  selects 
or  purchases  good  cows  of  the  breed  he  favors;  then 
purchases,  or  secures  the  services  of  a  good  pure-bred 
sire  of  the  same  breed.  Year  after  year  he  follows  this 
course,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  there  is  a  well- 
marked  improvement  in  his  herd.  The  same  care  is 
observed  in  other  classes  of  stock,  but  what  about 
horses?  He  may  have  a  mare  or  two  that,  while  reason- 
ably valuable  and  satisfactory  for  ordinary  work  purposes 
cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  any  recognized  class  or 
breed,  and  if  a  man  who  gives  the  necessary  thought 
to  horse  breeding  were  forced  to  breed  such  mares,  he 
would  need  to  carefully  consider  the  matter  in  order  to 
decide  the  class  or  breed  to  select,  but  the  owner,  knowing 
that  heavy  horses  sell  well,  selects  a  sire  of  some  heavy 
breed,  when  probably  better  results  might  reasonably 
be  expected  from  a  sire  of  the  lighter  classes.  The 
result  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
progeny,  like  the  dam,  is 
not  representative  of  any 
breed  or  class,  and  while  it 
may  be  a  serviceable  animal 
and  command  ra  fair  price, 
the  breeder  probably  con- 
cludes all  the  talk  about 
profit  in  horse  breeding  is 
only  so  much  "hot  air,"  and 
gives  up  the  enterprise. 
In  order  that  reasonable 
results  may  attend1  horse 
breeding,  reasonable  intelli- 
gence and  attention  must 
be  given  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the 
prospective  dams  of  heavy 
colts  must  have  individu- 
ality and  one  or  more  crosses 
of  some  draft  breed.  There 
is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that,  if  the  prospective 
breeder  can  afford  the  out- 
lay, it  will  pay  him  to  spend 
a  few  hundred  dollars  for  a 
registered  mare  or  two  of  the  breed  he  intends  to  produce. 
The  first  outlay  will,  in  a  few  years,  prove  to  have  been 
well-invested  money,  as  he  will  be  able  to  produce 
pure-breds,  and  a  registered  animal  of  either  sex  is 
worth  much  more  money  than  an  unregistered  one  of 
the  same  class,  even  though  the  individuality  of  the  two 
be  much  alike.  Hence  we  say  "if  possible  secure  pure- 
bred dams,"  but  at  all  events  secure  those  with  the 
desirable  characteristics  of  the  breed  fairly  well  marked, 
and  then  by  carefully  selecting  pure-bred  sires  of  the 
same  breed,  keeping  the  fillies  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  using  the  same  precautions  in  selecting  sires  to 
breed  them  to,  there  should  be  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  each  generation.  And  even  though  the  found- 
ation stock  of  dams  may  not  have  been  pure-bred  they 
will  soon  be  eligible  for  registration,  but  all  this  waiting 
for  eligibility  for  registration  and  the  selling  of  geldings 
for  much  less  than  if  pure-bred  will  be  avoided  if  pure- 
bred mares  are  secured  at  first. 

Another  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  as  a  reason 
why  the  effect  is  often  disappointing  and  unprofitable 
is  the  selection  of  sires  of  breeds  other  than  that  which 
the  prospective  dam  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  repre- 
sents. For  instance,  a  man  has  a  fairly  good  mare  with 
one  or  more  crosses  of  Clydesdale  or  Shire,  and  he 
wishes  to  breed  her.  There  should  not  be  the  slightest 
ground  for  question  as  to  the  breed  of  sire  to  select. 
He  should,  of  course,  breed  to  a  Clydesdale  or  Shire 
and  thereby  intensify  the  blood  in  the  progeny,  which 
should  be,  and  in  most  cases  is,  better  than  the  dam. 
Hut  this  line  of  breeding  is  not  always  carried  out. 
While  the  mare  has  the  characteristics  of  the  breeds 
mentioned,  the  owner  may  favor  another  breed,  as  a 
Suffolk,  a  Percheron  or  a  Belgian  draft,  and,  wanting 
to  produce  a  heavy  colt  he  thinks  that  his  mare,  being 
a  good  animal,  must  of  necessity  breed  well  to  a  good 
draft  sire  of  any  breed,  and  he  selects  a  sire  of  one  of  the 
breeds  mentioned.  Under  such  conditions  what  can  we 
expect?  He  breeds  a  mare  of  composite  breeding  to  a 
sire  entirely  foreign  to  her  blood,  and  in  most  cases 
the  result  is  unsatisfactory,  and  this  may  convince 
him  that  "there  is  no  money  in  horse  breeding,"  and  he 
"quits  the  job."    The  same  man  would  not  think  of 


breeding  cattle,  sheep  or  swine  on  these  principles. 
"  Neither  would  he  breed  horses  in  this  way  if  he  gave 
the  subject  careful  thought.  But  the  trouble  is,  horse 
breeding  by  the  average  farmer  is  usually  a  side  issue 
and  rather  an  experiment,  and  in  many  cases  he  selects 
a  sire  simply  because  he  is  owned  by  a  friend  whom 
he  wants  to  help  along.  In  horse  breeding,  friendship 
should  count  for  nothing.  The  selection  of  a  sire 
should  be  governed  solely  by  the  breed  and  individuality 
of  the  prospective  dam. 

In  order  that  horse  breeding  may  be  carried  on 
with  reasonable  prospects  for  success,  the  breeders 
must  stick  to  type  and  breed.  A  very  large  percentage 
of  the  mares  of  Ontario  that  are  adapted  to  produce 
heavy  horses  have  one  or  more  crosses  of  the  Clydesdale 
or  the  Shire.  Hence  no  question  should  arise  as  to  the 
breed  of  sire  to  be  selected,  notwithstanding  how  much 
the  breeder  may  admire  the  individuality  of  a  sire  of  an- 
other breed  or  of  the  breed  in  general.  If  he  wishes 
to  breed  other  than  those  mentioned,  in  order  to  be 
successful  he  must  secure  dams  with  at  least  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  breed  favored  and  then  "breed  on."  Stick 
to  breed,  and  each  generation  should  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  last,  and  he  will  soon  have  a  class  of  horses 
with  the  general  characteristics  of  his  favorite  breed  well 
marked. 

The  mixing  of  the  breeds  in  breeding  draft,  or  any 
other  class  of  horses  or  other  stock,  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  mongrelizing  the  stock — we  will  go  backwards 
instead  of  forward.  If  the  farmers  of  any  given  section 
could  agree  to  breed  a  certain  breed  of  draft  horses, 
and  each  secure  one  or  more  mares,  either  pure-bred  or 
with  one  or  more  crosses  of  the  breed,  and  then  use 
good  sires  of  thejoreed,  that  section  in  a  few  years  would 
become  famous  for  producing  a  certain  breed  of  draft 
horses.  And  much  higher  prices  would  be  obtainable 
than  where  only  an  isolated  animal  can  be  bought. 
Buyers  would  come  to  that  section,  and,  of  course 
could  afford  to  pay  more  per  head  where  the  required 
number  of  horses  could  be  purchased  in  a  small  area 
than  where  a  large  tract  of  country  has  to  be  travelled 
in  order  to  secure  them. 

Whip. 


Shade  and  Water  are  Great  Assets  to  the  Pasture. 


Corns  in  Horses. 

Relief  from  corns  among  horses  can  be  afforded  by 
judicious  treatment.  The  corns  should  be  slightly 
pared  out,  and  if  much  tenderness  is  present  the  foot 
must  be  poulticed  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  a 
little  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  may  be  applied  directly 
to  the  corns.  A  three-quarter  shoe  should  then  be  put 
on,  so  as  to  diminish  the  pressure.  Unless  the  lameness 
is  very  marked  the  animal  should  be  exercised  daily. 
The  dressing  with  the  solution  of  zinc  may  be  repeated 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days  until  the  corns  have 
disappeared.— Live-Stock  Journal. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Keep  the  Calves  Thrifty. 

As  springtime  approaches  there  is  always  a  tendency 
amidst  the  rush  of  spring  work,  to  somewhat  neglect 
the  calves.  This  applies  more  particularly  where  the 
calves  are  pail-fed.  One  tendency  is  not  to  be  over- 
particular about  the  cleanliness  of  the  pail  and  the 
keeping  of  the  milk  at  a  uniform  temperature.  Either 
or  both  will  cause  intestinal  disorders,  and  may  set  the 
calf  back  two  or  three  weeks  in  its  development.  A 
person  may  get  away  for  a  time  with  unsanitary  pails, 
and  feeding  the  milk  warm  one  meal  and  cold  the  next, 
but  one  never  knows  when  one  of  the  calves  will  take 
sick  as  a  result  of  this  treatment.  It  is  usually  the  best 
that  goes.  One  feed  of  milk  a  few  degrees  below  the 
temperature  at  which  the  milk  is  ordinarily  fed  may 
cause  dysentery,  or  it  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  cause 
bloating.  Both  are  serious  troubles  if  not  attended  to 
promptly.  Along  with  the  milk  the  calves  should  be 
given  grain,  roots  and  a  little  hay.  Here,  too,  a  person 
must  use  judgment  in  feeding;  some  calves  cannot  stand 
as  heavy  a  ration  as  others.  Only  recently  we  had  a 
calf  that  acted  somewhat  similar  to  a  pig  with  the 
thumps.  At  times  it  would  pant  and  then  it  would 
break  out  in  a  sweat.    The  calf  was  being   fed  bran, 


oats,  cornmeal  and  oil  cake,  along  with  roots  and  hay. 
It  was  found  that  this  was  not  agreeing  with  the  calf, 
and  after  reducing  the  grain  ration  to  bran  only  the 
calf  did  not  show  the  symptoms  of  distress  which  it 
formerly  did.  Other  calves  being  fed  the  same  ratios 
did  not  show  any  ill  effects.  Besides  the  milk  a  call 
requires  water  to  drink.  A  fresh  pail  of  water  should 
be  set  in  for  the  calf  every  day.  It  is  also  important 
that  the  stall  be  kept  clean.  If  there  is  a  considerable 
depth  of  manure  it  starts  to  heat,  and  this  is  not  good 
for  young  calves.  If  one  part  of  the  stable  is  brighter 
than  another  give  that  to  the  young  calves,  and  on  fine 
days  allow  them  to  stretch  their  legs  in  the  yard  oc- 
casionally. 

As  the  season  advances  the  fall  calves  will  havf 
developed  sufficiently  to' be  turned  out  in  the  paddock, 
and  if  there  is  shade  so  much  the  better.  The  late 
winter  and  spring  calves  really  do  better  if  kept  in  the 
stab  e.  If  the  windows  are  removed  and  sacking 
tacked  over  the  opening,  the  stable  will  keep  fresh  and 
cool,  and,  being  partially  darkened,  the  flies  will  not 
be  so  troublesome  as  if  the  windows  were  left  is  place. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  one  cannot  expect  to  have 
a  choice,  mature  animal  develop  from  a  neglected  calf. 
Many  keep  the  mature  stuff  in  good  condition, 
but  do  not  feed  the  right  kind  of  a  ration  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  keep  the  young  stuff  thrifty  and  growing. 


Roots  for  Hogs  and  Cattle. 

On  many  farms  where  a  few  years  ago  mangels  and 
turnips  were  a  common  crop,  corn  has  taken  their  place. 
When  ensiled,  corn  provides  succulency  in  the  ration 
during  the  winter  months,  thus  lessening  the  need  for 
roots.  Experiments  have  shown  that  corn  silage  pro- 
vides about  as  satisfactory  succulent  feed  for  cattle  and 
sheep  as  do  roots,  and  usually  at  a  considerably  lessened 
cost.  With  hogs,  however,  silage  will  not  replace  roots. 
Mangels  are  better  relished  by  the  hogs  than  turnips. 
Either  crop,  however,  adds  variety  to  the  ration  and 
reduces  the  amount  of  concentrates  required.  Further- . 
more,  they  are  an  aid  in  maintaining  the  health  of  the 
animals.  They  are  especially  valuable  for  growing 
pigs  and  brood  sows,  but  when  finishing  pigs  the  allow- 
ance of  roots  should  be  reduced.  Experiments  have 
proven  that  100  pounds  of  concentrates  can  be  saved  by 
about  500  pounds  of  roots.  This  puts  a  fairly  high  value 
on  roots  as  a  hog  feed.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  in  at 
least  a  few  rows  of  mangels  or  sugar-beet  mangels  for. 
feeding  hogs  during  the  winter,  especially  if  growing 
several  litters  of  young  pigs.  These  rows  can  be  planted 
in  the  corn  field,  the  same  width  as  the  corn,  so  that 
they  can  be  cultivated  with  the  same  implement  A 
few  rows  of  mangels  could  yet  be  sown,  and  about  five  ; 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  is  a  good  seeding.  Turnips 
can  be  used  and  they  do  very  well  if  sown  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  June. 

Valuable  as  are  roots  for  hogs,  they  are  no  less  valuable 
for  the  herd,  especially  the  calves.  There  is  something, 
about  a  turnip  or  mangel  which  is  relished  by  the  stock, 
and  the  feed  value  is  greater  than  that  indicated  by  the- 
analysis.  The  calves  will  soon  learn  to  scoop  a  mangel, 
and  they  are  particularly  valuable  in  bringing  the  young 
calves  along  to  a  time  when  they  can  handle  the  bulky 
silage  to  advantage.  Even  when  there  is  first-class 
corn  silage,  roots  do  not  come  amiss  in  the  ration. 
When  forcing  the  animals  for  heavy  production  or  for 
fattening,  roots  are  particularly  valuable  as  to  some 
extent  they  counteract  the  heating  effect  of  a  heavy 
grain  feed.  There  is  a  root  cellar  in  most  barns, 
and  if  not,  roots  can  be  kept  in  a  box  stall  for  fall  feeding 
and  the  surplus  stored  in  a  pit.  A  covering  of  straw, 
earth  and  manure  keeps  out  the  frost  and  roots  can  be 
taken  from  the  pit  in  the  spring  in  a  firm,  fresh  condition. 
There  is  no  need  of  growing  the  large  acreage  of  roots 
customary,  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  silo,  but  we 
believe  it  to  be  to  every  stockman's  advantage  to  grow 
a  few  roots  to  add  to  the  winter  ration  of  the  hogs  and 
calves. 


What  more  pleasing  sight  than  to  see  a  her.  I  of 
cattle  or  flock  of  sheep,  complacently  feeding  in  a  luxur- 
ious growth  of  new  clover?  The  lush  pastures  of  early 
summer  do  not  last  and  ere  midsummer  some  animaH 
now  wading  knee  deep  in  fresh  pasture  will  be  on  scanM 
fare.  This  may  be  provided  against  by  having  a  field 
of  oats,  peas  and  sweet  clover  to  turn  onto  when  the 
first  pastures  are  parched.  A  little  later,  the  field  -nu  n 
to  rape  may  be  turned  onto. 

If  the  average  live  stock  breeder  would  only  endeavor 
to  raise  a  little  better  quality  animals  the  returns  from  t  he- 
farm  would  be  increased.  No  one  can  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  the  drover  will  pay  a  good  deal  more  for  the 
smooth,  breedy,  nice  quality  bullock  than  he  will  for 
the  average  run  of  cattle.  Then,  too,  the  well-brer! 
steer  makes  better  gains  than  the  inferior  mongrel. 

This  is  the  time  when  beef  rings  are  commencing 
the  season's  operations.  The  members  get  first-clas?, 
fresh  beef,  every  week  at  wholesale  price.  Very  tew 
who  once  become  members  would  care  to  withdraw 
from  tfie  ring.  The  organization  of  the  ring  is  simple, 
the  quality  of  meat  received  is  of  the  best  and  members 
are  usually  satisfied. 

The  man  who  held  on  to  his  breeding  sows  a  year  ago 
is  not  regretting  it  now.  The  hog  is  paying  a  tit- 
able  price  for  the  grain  it  consumes. 

Salt  is  not  so  expensive  but  that  the  stock  should 
have  a  regular  allowance  of  it.  Don't  forget  the  young 
stuff  and  stockers  on  the  back  pasture. 


May  25,  1922 
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Beans — A  Cash  Crop  for  Western 
Ontario. 

Continued  from  page  721. 
tin    ylinder  travels  much  more  slowly  to  that  the  beans 
will  not  be  split.    After  threshing,  the  crop  is  stored  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  wheat  until  it  is  sold. 
Marketing  the  Crop. 

According  to  Mr.  Mickle,  all  beans  are  bought 
on  a  hand-picked  basis;  that  is  to  say,  a  buyer  may  be 
offering  to-day  $2.40  for  hand-picked  beans,  and  a 
grower  may  bring  in  a  load  of  what  are  called  five- 
pounds  beans,  for  which  he  would  receive  only  $1.90 
l>er  bushel.  In  order  to  explain  this  transaction  clearly 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  grower  does  not  hand- 
pick  the  beans  himself,  but  the  buyer  usually  has  an 
elevator  for  the  storing  of  the  beans,  and  also  machinery 
for  cleaning  them.  He  also  has  women  operators, 
as  a  rule,  who  hand-pick  the  beans,  and  for  cleaning, 
bagging  and  hand-picking  he  charges  the  grower  five 
or  six  cents  per  pound.  After  the  beans  have  been 
cleaned  a  handful  or  two  of  beans  from  each  draft  or 
lot  that  passes  through  the  cleaner  is  taken  and  put 
into  a  pail,  and  from  this  general  sample  of  the  beans 
a  fifteen-ounce  sample  is  taken.  The  illustration  shown 
herewith  is  of  a  bean  scale,  and  the  little  pail  or  vessel 
is  used  by  all  bean  dealers  for  determining  the  hand- 
picked  quality  of  the  beans.  A  bushel  of  beans  weighs 
60  pounds,  so  that  one  ounce  in  the  sample  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  four  pounds  of  beans  in  each  bushel,  or,  if  when 
the  sample  is  hand-picked,  only  one-quarter  ounce  is 
thrown  out,  that  amount  is  equivalent  to  one  pound, 
so  that  the  beans  are  called  one-pound  beans;  in  other 
words,  there  are  59  pounds  left  after  hand-picking. 
We  are  supposing  that  there  are  only  55  pounds  of  good 
beans  left,  or,  that  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  beans 
are  picked  out  of  the  sample,  making  a  five-pound 
bean,  and  for  this  grade  the  grower  received  only  $1.90 
per  bushel.  It  may  not  be  plain  to  many  why,  if  beans 
are  worth  $2.40  per  bushel,  or  4  cents  per  pound,  the 
buyer  should  deduct  10  cents  per  pound  for  each  pound 
of  poor  beans  in  a  bushel.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  buyer  pays  for  hand-picked  beans  and  the  grower 
pays  for  picking  them,  so  that  in  this  case  the  grower 
only  delivers  55  pounds  of  hand-picked  beans  with  each 
bushel,  and  these  are  worth  $2.20.  He  must  also  pay 
6  cents  per  pound  for  picking  the  5  pounds  of  poor 
beans  out,  which  means  another  30  cents,  leaving  a  net 
return  to  the  grower  of  $1.90  per  bushel.  t  J 

\lr.  Mickle  emphasized  very  strongly  the  im- 
portance of  using  a  better  grade  of  seed.  Growers 
should,  in  his  opinion,  make  careful  selection  from  their 
fields  of  the  best  and  earliest  plants  from  which  to  build 
up  a  seed  plot.  The  yield  of  beans  is  decreasing,  in  his 
opinion,  largely  because  more  attention  is  not  given  to 
good  seed.  Another  reason  for  indifferent  success  on 
the  part  of  many  growers  is  that  they  have  attempted  in 
the  past  to  grow  too  many  beans  for  the  lahd  they  have. 
It  has  already  been  explained  that  a  rotation  is  most 
desirable,  and  everyone  is  emphatic  that  bean  land 
properly  cared  for  will  do  away  with  any  necessity  for 
summer-fallowing  for  wheat,  because  as  soon  as  the 
bean  crop  is  taken  off  it  can  be  put  into  wheat  im- 
mediately with  little  or  no  preparation.  We  understand 
that  the  new  Experimental  Farm,  at  Ridgetown,  is 
planning  the  study  of  the  question  of  resistant  varieties, 
and  certainly  no  more  important  work  could  be  done 
for  the  bean  grower  than  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of 
loss  through  disease,  and  especially  anthracnose. 

Care  and  Value  of  Barnyard 
Manure. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Having  seen  and  read  so  much  of  late  in  your  valuable 
paper  about  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers,  I 
thought  I  would  give  a  few  words  of  advice  on  the 
■  care  of  barnyard  manure. 

Very  few  farmers  even  stop  to  think  of  the  value  of 
a  pile  of  manure.  Not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred  takes 
care  and  handles  his  barnyard  manure  as  it  should  be 
cared  for. 

I  have  had  experience  and  have  studied  the  care 
of  same  for  the  last  25  years.  Speaking  from  experience, 
!  believe  in  the  covered-in  system  as  the  best  for  the 
□reservation  of  barnyard  manure.  My  reasons  are 
:hat  there  is  less  loss  of  the  valuable  ingredients,  such  as 
immonia,  potash,  etc.  Next  to  the  covered-in  system 
:omes  the  pit  system,  which  is  equally  good,  and  failing 
he  pit,  if  the  manure  is  properly  piled,  levelled  and  well 
ramped  it  is  equally  good,  only  a  certain  percentage  of 
he  ingredients  are  bound  to  go  to  waste. 

I  have  worked  in  the  covered-in  manure  pens  in  the 
)ld  Country.  The  ammonia  and  other  gases  would 
je  sa  strong  that  it  would  make  the  water  run  from 
nir  eye*,  and  our  silver  watches  would  be  as  black  as 
;un-metal  before  we  were  working  an  hour. 

The  majority  of  farmers  think  nothing  of  manure 
|md  think  less  of  its  value.  They  wheel  it  out  of  the 
lorse  »r  cow-stable  into  any  kind  of  a  heap  sometimes 
tardly  jetting  in  beyond  the  stable  door.  Manure  left 
ike  that  is  sure  to  deteriorate.  It  is  bound  to  be 
eached,  and  again  the  sun  gets  at  it  worse  when  if  it  is 
ying  spread  all  over  and  takes  all  the  substance  out  of 
It.  I  take  more  pride  in  my  manure  pile  and  give  it 
more  attention  and  care  than  the  best  horse  or  cow  I 
Lossess.  Every  wheelbarrow  of  manure,  as  it  goes  from 
he  stables  and  pig  pens  is  carefully  levelled  out,  mixed 
nd  tramped  thoroughly,  care  being  taken  that  the  out- 
ideof  the  pile  is  firm  so  as  winds  or  the  sun  can  not 


dry  any  of  it.  As  soon  as  ever  I  can  afford  it  I  will 
have  a  covered  manure  pen,  but  being  not  long  started 
on  my  own  I  must  go  slowly. 

Some  farmers,  and  I  may  say  the  majority,  put  their 
manure  out  and  spread  it  on  the  field  in  winter  and 
some  even  in  the  fall.  They  leave  it  lying  there  bleach- 
ing and  wasting.  The  most  of  it  is  washed  away  with 
the  spring  floods.  I  have  seen  fields  so  treated  grow 
less  than  fields  alongside  of  them  that  got  no  manure 
at  all.    They  think  it  is  labor  saved;  so  it  is,  but  it  is 


H.  N.  Frampton. 


A  Well-made  Manure  Pile. 

money  thrown  away  ten  times  more  than  the  labor 
saved.  I  never  put  manure  out  until  I  am  ready  to 
plow  it  under,  and  I  have  always  good  results.  As  for 
commercial  fertilizers,  I  have  great  belief  in  them,  too. 
If  one  wants  a  crop,  no  matter  what  it  is,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  roots  or  anything,  one  must  feed  the  land  or  it 
will  not  feed  you.  I  am  giving  my  potato  and  root 
ground  a  liberal  application  of  commercial  fertilizer 
along  with  the  barnyard  manure.  No  matter  how  you 
work  the  land,  if  the  fertility  is  not  there  it  will  not 
grow  the  crop. 

Durham  Co.,  Ont.  Peter  Walker. 

"The  Farmer's  Advocate"  Scholar- 
ship at  the  O.  A.  C. 

The  scholarship  given 
by  The  Farmer's  Advo- 
cate and  Home  Maga- 
zine at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College, 
was  won  during  the  last 
term  by  H.  N.  Framp- 
ton. The  student  in  the 
second  year  of  the  as- 
sociate course  who 
stands  highest  in  Animal 
Husbandry  and  Field 
Husbandry  receives 
"The  Farmer's  Advo- 
cate" cheque  for  $50.  It 
is  given  as  a  recognition 
of  proficiency  in  the  two 
departments  mentioned, 
which  are  the  most  in- 
tensely practical,  and 
the  underlying  principles  of  which  are  fundamental  to 
good  farming. 

The  winner  this  year,  Mr.  Frampton,  was  born  at 
Winchester,  England,  twenty-nine  years  ago.  He 
served  with  the  East  Kent  Yeomanry  at  Gallipoli,  and 
later  saw  service  in  Macedonia,  Serbia,  Bulgaria  and 
Roumania.  During  1919  Mr.  Frampton  attended  an 
agricultural  course  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  where  he  met  E.  C. 
Hart,  a  graduate  of  the  O.  A.  C,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  this  acquaintance  Mr.  Frampton  sailed  for  Canada 
six  weeks  after  demobilization  in  1920. 

In  regard  to  the  future  Mr.  Frampton  writes:  "Much 
as  I  have  enjoyed  my  two  years  at  the  O.  A.  C,  I  have 
definitely  decided  not  to  go  on  for  a  degree.  My 
ambition  has  always  been  to  have  a  place  of  my  own, 
and  I  intend  to  start  in  the  bee  business  next  spring. 

"Before  coming  to  Canada  I  fully  intended  to  farm, 
but  my  experience  of  farming  conditions  in  Ontario 
has  changed  my  view  on  this  subject.  The  returns  are 
insufficient  to  pay  interest  on  borrowed  capital  and  a 
living  wage  to  the  operator." 

A  Valuable  Asset  of  the  Province. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Comparatively  speaking,  very  few  in  the  older 
sections  of  Ontario  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  our 
vast  northern  hinterland  with  its  gold,  silver  and  other 
mineral  deposits  is  contained  a  large  section  of  farming 
lands  forming  one  of  our  nation's  most  valuable  assets. 

In  this  extensive,  fertile,  well-watered,  clay-belt 
with  its  undeveloped  agricultural  resources,  giving 
forth  a  glorious  promise  of  a  rich  and  magnificent 
future,  lies  partially  concealed  a  national  gem  of  rare 
beauty  and  value.  Here  for  ages,  hidden  from  public 
gaze,  has  lain  a  vast  territory  of  the  richest  soil  upon  the 
American  Continent,  awaiting  those  who  might  be 
bold  enough  to  encounter  its  solitude  and  brave  enough 
to  endure  the  hardships  incumbent  upon  early  settlers 
in  other  sections.  Only  within  the  past  few  years  have 
its  possibilities  been  revealed  to  dwellers  in  southern 
Ontario,  as  well  as  those  who  venture  to  our  shores 
from  other  lands. 

Many  assume  a  skeptical  attitude  and  are  unwilling 


to  receive  as  authentic  the  reports  circulated.  A  small 
number,  however,  urged  with  the  possible  truthfulness 
of  these  statements  have  visited  the  district,  with  the 
result  that  they  were  highly  pleased  with  their  in- 
vestigation. One  of  the  chief  difficulties  discovered  in 
bringing  prominently  before  the  public  mind  the  in- 
estimable worth  of  this  northern  land,  is  a  false  impression 
received  by  many  regarding  its  situation.  Numerous 
inhabitants  of  our  fair  Province  look  upon  its 
geographical  position  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  of 
fifty  years  ago  did  upon  what  now  forms  our  magnificent 
Prairie  Provinces,  i.  e.,  a  region  firmly  bound  in  the  iron 
grasp  of  frost  and  covered  with  snow  for  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  Few  apparently  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  fertile  section  possesses  many  remarkable  qualities, 
which  fit  it  to  become  the  abode  of  a  numerous,  virile, 
contented,  agricultural  people. 

The  rich  alluvial  deposit,  which  characterizes  this 
part  of  Ontario,  contains  those  valuable  phosphates 
which  warrant  us  in  believing  that  the  soil  will  produce 
in  abundance  the  choicest  of  cereals.  Grasses  of  almost 
every  grade  grow  in  rich  profusion  wherever  the  land 
has  been  cleared  of  its  dense  growth  of  valuable  timber. 
Rivers,  lakes  and  fountain-fed  streams  abound,  giving 
forth  a  never-failing  supply  of  water  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  thousands  who  may  eventually  make 
their  homes  within  its  bounds.  Small  fruits  suited  to 
northern  climes  grow  wild  in  great  abundance.  Almost 
all  vegetables  common  to  Southern  Ontario  gardens 
mature  readily.  Wild  flowers  of  exquisite  shade,  form 
and  fragrance  greet  the  eye  everywhere.  While  there 
are  a  goodly  number  of  settlers  located  throughout 
the  clay  belt,  only  a  fringe  of  its  vast  area  has  been 
touched,  and  there  are  thousands  of  homesteads  still 
awaiting  occupation. 

If  we  are  to  become  a  great  agricultural  nation, 
(which  many  declare  is  our  destiny),  then  our  govern- 
mental authorities  must  give  more  attention  and 
manifest  greater  interest  in  the  securing  and  locating 
of  suitable  settlers  upon  the  available  farm  lands  of  our 
Dominion  than  has  been  manifested  in  past  decades. 

There  must  be  greater  provision  made  for  the  intro- 
duction of  individuals  who  desire  to  become  bonafide 
settlers  than  those  in  vogue  at  present.  Conditions 
which  seriously  handicap  and  unnecessarily  incon- 
venience actual  settlers  should  be  removed.  Legislative 
enactments  restrictive  and  burdensome  in  character 
should  be  exchanged,  and  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  and  for  an  enlightened  people  formulated.  Induce- 
ments on  equality  with  those  held  out  to  manufacturers, 
miners,  railways,  etc.,  ought  to  be  extended.  If  every 
bonafide  settler  is  worth  $1,000  to  our  country,  and  this 
is  a  very  low  estimate,  why  are  governmental  authorities 
so  dilatory  in  seeking  to  secure  and  retain  a  greater 
number  of  the  choicest  class? 

Millions  are  being  expended  on  non-essentials, 
while  apparently  we  neglect  the  factor  in  national  life, 
which  is  most  conducive  to  future  greatness. 

Waterloo  Co.,  Ont.  A.  Edington. 


Hay- Making  Methods. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  old-time 
method  of  hay  curing.  Some  of  these  innovations  are 
to  be  condemned  while  others  make  for  a  better  quality 
hay.  With  the  introduction  of  the  hayloader  and  side- 
delivery  rake,  farmers  got  away  from  curing  hay  in 
the  cock  or  coil  and  they  also  got  away  from  a  great 
deal  of  pitching  in  the  field.  Unfortunately  farmers  have 
got  a  little  careless  in  their  methods  and  a  bit  hasty 
about  drawing  improperly  cured  hay.  In  early  times 
hay  was  first  well  dried  in  the  field,  and  if  it  was  not 
well  cured  the  man  "pitching  on"  was  sure  to  notice  it. 
Then  it  was  pitched  in  small  forkfuls  into  the  mow  and 
"mowed  away."  Is  it  any  wonder  that  hay  kept  better 
in  those  days  and  that  there  were  fewer  barn  fires  than 
under  present  conditions? 

Early  practices  are  now  reversed.  Little  hand  work  is 
used  in  the  field  and  finally  the  hay  is  lifted  in  large 
forkfuls  and  dumped  from  the  top  of  the  barn  to  the 
mow  beneath.  Sometimes  it  is  not  spread  around, 
and  there  gathers  in  the  centre  of  the  mow  a  huge 
heap  of  soggy  hay  with  the  layers  pounded  together 
by  the  impact  of  the  falling  forkfuls.  Not  infrequently 
this  compacted  mass  of  hay  heats  seriously  and  possibly 
is  near  the  fiery  point  more  often  than  we  realize. 

Alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  are  comparatively  new 
crops.  Like  the  majority  of  clovers  they  lose  their 
leaves  readily  while  curing,  and  many  draw  this  kind  of 
hay  to  the  barn  before  it  is  properly  cured  in  order  to 
preserve  the  leaves  which  constitute  the  most  valuable 
food  constituents.  This  not  only  results  in  heating 
but  in  the  case  of  sweet  clover  many  give  rise  to  a 
mouldy  condition  that  renders  it  a  dangerous  fodder. 
The  whole  hay-making  process  is  so  altered  by  modern 
methods  and  comparatively  new  crops  that  it  be- 
hooves farmers  to  go  a  little  more  cautiously.  A 
neighbor  may  put  his  crop  in  the  barn  one  season  while 
it  is  still  quite  tough  and  see  no  bad  results;  but  one 
sriarrow  does  not  make  a  summer,  and  the  next  year 
similar  practice  might  result  in  mouldy  hay  or  even  ,i 
serious  blaze. 

We  could  describe  here  at  length  how  hay  should 
be  cured  but  we  want  to  describe  the  methods  followed 
by  successful  farmers  throughout  Eastern  Canada. 
We  are  therefore  asking  farmers  to  write  us  early  in 
regard  to  methods  they  have  found  satisfactory  and  we 
shall  pass  their  ideas  along.  We  have  asked  for  early 
replies  because  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  are  harvested 
early  in  June,  in  some  parts,  and  we,  of  course,  want  to 
publish  the  information  in  season.  Curing  and  storing 
hay  successfully  is  now  a  big  question  and  we  hope 
farmers  will  respond  generously  to  this  request  for 
information  that  will  be  valuable  over  a  large  territory. 
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THE  DAIRY 

The  Oxford  Milk  Products,  Limited. 

Some  months  ago,  items  appeared  in  these  columns 
relative  to  the  proposed  formation  at  Woodstock,  in 
the  County  of  Oxford,  of  a  farmers'  dairy  company, 
chiefly  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  milk  powder. 
We  called  attention  at  that  time  to  the  condition  of  the 
milk  powder  market  and  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
statements  being  made  by  the  promoters  of  the  company 
seemed  to  demand  very  close  scrutiny  by  prospective 
investors.  Fortunately,  the  early  promoters  in  the 
scheme  have  now  been  eliminated  from  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  and  only  a  short  time  ago  we  had  the  privilege 
of  going  over  the  partly  completed  plant  of  the  Oxford 
Milk  Products,  Limited,  as  the  new  company  is  called. 
It  was  originally  intended  that  the  plant  would  be  in 
operation  long  ere  this,  but  the  alterations  that  required 
to  be  made  in  the  building  which  was  purchased,  before 
the  proper  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  milk  powder 
could  be  installed,  were  so  extensive  that  if  the  plant  is 
in  operation  by  June  1  the  directors  may  feel  satisfied 
with  their  accomplishment  to  date.  The  process  of 
manufacture  required  the  erection  of  a  large  cell  for  each 
unit  of  the  plant.  These  cells  are  constructed  of  solid 
brick  and  tile,  and  are  20  feet  in  diameter  by  33  feet  in 
height.  The  milk  is  taken  in  on  a  receiving  platform 
and  falls  by  gravity  tu  the  next  floor  below,  from  which 
it  is  pumped  to  the  top  of  the  cell  and  there  the  process 
of  manufacture  begins.  We  are  not  entirely  familiar 
with  the  process,  but  through  the  control  of  air  currents 
from  all  directions  inside  these  cells  and  the  control  of 
temperature,  we  understand  that  the  moisture  is  blown 
from  the  milk,  allowing  the  solid  particles  to  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cell. 

Already  about  $45,000  worth  of  stock  has  been  sub- 
scribed by  about  125  shareholders,  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  whom  are  dairy  farmers  of  Oxford  County. 
The  equipment,  however,  and  the  alterations  have  been 
very  expensive,  and  it  apparently  is  necessary  to  secure 
further  subscription  of  stock  in  order  to  completely 
meet  the  obligations  of  the  company. 

The  cooperative  method  or  organization  was  not 
chosen,  and  this  we  are  sorry 
to  know.  The  company  is 
incorporated  89  a  joint  stock 
company  under  the  Ontario 
Companies  Act,  and  proposes 
to  manufacture  milk  powder 
in  as  large  quantities  and  as 
constantly  as  market  con- 
ditions will  permit.  Should 
the  market  for  milk  powder, 
however,  not  warrant  con- 
tinuous manufacture,  or 
should  it  not  warrant  the 
utilization  of  all  the  milk 
received  at  the  plant,  other 
dairy  products,  such  as 
cheese,  will  be  manufactured 
from  the  surplus.  We  are 
glad  to  see  farmers  organizing 
for  the  handling  of  their  own 
products,  and  are  especially 
interested  in  co-operative 
effort  in  this  direction.  The 
new  company  is  attempting 
the  handling  of  milk  products 
in  rather  a  large  way,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the 

venture  will  prove  successful.  Convenient  an 

Possibly  the  manufacture  of 

milk  powder  will  not  prove  as  This 
profitable  for  some  time  as  it 

will  later  on,  and  in  the  meantime  it  will  be  necessary 
to  carry  considerable  overhead  by  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  or  other  methods  of  milk  utilization.  Every 
new  plant  or  factory  for  which  there  is  a  supply  of  raw 
material  from  the  dairy  industry  must  be  regarded, 
however,  as  an  asset  to  the  dairy  farmer,  and  under 
proper  management  we  trust  that  the  Oxford  Milk 
Products,  Limited,  will  prove  a  boon  to  the  dairymen  of 
Oxford  County. 


tests  of  milk  handled  by  the  many  small  pedlars  and 
dealers  operating  in  small  towns  and  cities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  obstacle  to  the  extension 
of  the  Ontario  Dairy  Standards  Act  is  a  very  serious  one 
and  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enforce  the 
compulsory  testing  of  milk  under  these  circumstances 
without  a  great  deal  of  preparation,  or  a  change  in  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  retail  milk  business.  Never- 
theless, it  is  something  that  must  come  ultimately 
and  the  sooner  dairymen  begin  to  prepare  for  it,  the 
better  off  they  will  be  when  the  time  does  come.  There 
is  no  more  reason  in  the  long  run  why  milk  for  the  city 
or  town  trade  should  not  be  paid  for  according  to  quality 
than  there  is  that  milk  intended  for  cheese  making 
should  not  be  paid  for  on  the  same  basis.  We  have 
at  last  arrived  at  the  stage  where  an  Act  for  the  latter 
purpose  is  being  put  into  operation  and  common  sense 
would  indicate  that  it  will  prove  beneficial,  but  the  other 
end  of  the  dairy  business  must  be  taken  care  of  also 
before  complete  fairness  can  be  assured.  There  are  too 
many  cases  where  consumers  are  getting  milk  that  tests 
below  the  legal  standard,  for  the  same  price  that  is  paid 
for  milk  with  much  more  of  the  valuable  fat  element  in 
it.  This  is  not  fair  and  it  is  particularly  unfair  to  the 
consumer  in  that  the  latter  does  not  usually  know 
much  about  the  constituents  of  milk  and  is  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  the  good  faith  of  those  engaged  in  the 
milk  business  as  well  as  upon  the  efficiency  of  municipal 
health  departments. 

Dairymen  frequently  complain  that  health  officers 
of  cities  and  towns  are  unfair  to  them.  This  may 
be  true  in  many  cases,  but  in  a  great  many  cases 
what  seems  to  be  unfairness  really  results  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  dairymen  themselves  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  milk  they  are  producing.  Not  long  ago  we  learned 
that  in  one  receiving  plant  for  the  handling  of  milk 
intended  for  city  consumption,  health  officers  of  the 
city  to  which  the  milk  was  going  were  forced  to  shut  off 
the  milk  from  nearly  a  score  of  dairymen  and  to  issue 
nearly  two  score  of  warning  letters  to  other  producers 
whose  tests  were  too  low.  Some  of  the  patrons  of  this 
company  had  herd  tests  as  low  as  2.6  per  cent,  and  there 
were  a  great  many  individual  cows  in  these  herds  that 
tested  lower  than  2  per  cent.  fat.  A  condition  of 
this  kind  is  unfortunate  for  the  dairyman  concerned 


his  cows  are  giving  and  the  per  cent,  of  fat  in  it.  The 
low  testing  cow  should  be  eliminated,  at  least  as  a 
breeding  proposition,  and  she  should  be  eliminated 
in  auy  case  unless  the  average  of  the  whole  herd  is  high 
enough  to  warrant  keeping  her  for  the  quantity  she  may- 
produce.  Each  dairyman  must  decide  this  for  himself! 
but  it  he  decides  wrongly  he  should  not  blame  anyone 
else. 


The  Low  Testing  Cow. 

Milk  at  this  season  of  the  year  seems  to  be  testing 
surprisingly  low.  The  other  day  we  visited  a  well 
known  dairy  plant  supplying  milk  for  human  consump- 
tion and  were  told  that  the  average  test  of  the  milk 
being  taken  in  was  only  about  3  per  cent,  of  fat  instead 
of  the  minimum  of  3.25  per  cent,  which  is  demanded 
by  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  and  the  province  and  the 
municipality  to  which  the  milk  was  going.  This  is 
indeed  a  serious  state  of  affairs  when  150  patrons  supply 
milk,  and  had  been  doing  so  for  some  weeks,  that  tested 
nearly  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  lower  than  the  minimum 
standard  set  by  law.  It  is  certainly  time  that  some  steps 
were  taken  to  maintain  the  average  test  of  milk  supplied 
to  towns  and  cities,  as  well  as  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
There  is  in  some  quarters  a  demand  that  milk  intended 
for  human  consumption  should  be  paid  for  on  the  basis 
of  its  butter-fat  content  and  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Ontario  Dairy  Standards  Act  should  be  extended  to  this 
class  of  milk.  About  a  year  ago,  when  the  Dairy 
Standards  Act  was  revised  and  passed  by  the  Ontario 
Legislature,  there  was  serious  talk  of  such  a  provision 
being  included  in  the  new  Act,  but  after  several  con- 
ferences were  held  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  practic- 
ally impossible  to  devise  the  necessary  machinery  for 
the  testing  of  this  milk  and  for  the  checking  up  of  the 


d  Not  Too  Expensive  Equipment  for  Hauling 
Cream  to  the  Creamery. 

photo  was  taken  at  a  Huron  County  creamery. 

and  it  is  also  unfortunate  for  the  dairy  industry  as  a 
whole.  People  will  drink  more  of  good  milk  than  they 
will  of  milk  that  is  poor  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  it 
would  not  take  much  milk  testing  less  than  2  per  cent, 
to  satisfy  nearly  anyone.  Milk  testing  as  low  as  this 
is  not  the  fault  of  any  breed  of  cattle,  nor  of  the  person 
doing  the  testing.  It  is  nearly  always  the  fault  of  the 
owner  of  the  cattle,  who  has  probably  gone  on  serenely 
for  years,  or  as  long  as  the  law  woulJ  let  him,  selling 
whatever  came  from  the  udder  of  a  cow  without  regard 
to  its  quality,  or,  in  many  cases,  the  profits  the  cow  was 
returning. 

For  years  dairymen  have  been  urged  to  use  the 
milk  scales  and  the  Babcock  test  in  order  to  get  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  amount  and  quality'  of  the  milk 
given  by  each  individual  of  the  herd.  The  boarder  cow 
has  been  condemned  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  in  no  uncertain  terms  and  still  she  exists  in  many- 
stables  apparently  by  the  consent  of  her  owner  or  through 
his  ignorance.  Surely  he  cannot  blame  anyone  if  she 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  sell  his  milk  because  it  is 
so  low  in  fat  content.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
cows  that  are  low  testers  and  that  give  large  quantities 
of  milk.  These  are  the  result  of  indescriminate  breed- 
ing, or  of  too  much  emphasis  upon  quantity.  An  Act 
requiring  milk  to  be  paid  for  according  to  its  quality- 
need  be  no  harder  on  one  breed 'than  another,  but  when 
the  fact  is  considered  that  fat  is  the  most  valuable 
constituent  of  milk,  the  man  who  encourages  rather  than 
discourages  the  tendency  of  any  breed  to  produce  milk 
testing  lower  in  this  important  element  than  another 
breed,  should  be  penalized. 

Dairymen  will  do  well  to  have  each  cow  in  the  herd  tested. 
In  these  days  when  it  costs  nothing  to  have  a  test  made 
except  a  little  time  and  trouble,  there  is  no  good  excuse 
for  not  doing  it.  It  is  only  good  business  for  any  dairy- 
man to  know  what  he  is  doing  and  he  certainly  cannot 
know  what  he  is  doing  unless  he   knows   what  milk 


Grading  and  Co-operative  Market- 
ing Confused. 

We  have  been  very  much  disappointed,  and  no  doubt 
a  great  many  of  our  readers  are  disappointed,  to  lear 
that  the  policy  of  grading  all  dairy  products  intend 
for  export  from  Canada  cannot  be  put  into  effect  com- 
pletely during  the  present  year.    This  is  unfortunate 
but  it  is  probable  that  with  a  longer  time  in  which  t 
make  ready  for  the  grading  of  cheese  and  butter,  th 
Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Branch  of  the  Dominion  1  >e- 
partment  of  Agriculture  will  be  better  able  to  give 
thoroughly  satisfactory  service  immediately  the  grading 
principle  is  put  into  active  operation. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  the  opposition  to  the 
grading  of  dairy  products  has  been  so  vigorous,  and  also 
to  a  certain  extent  unscrupulous.  It  is  inevitable  that 
when  changes  of  this  kind  are  made,  certain  private 
interests  will  be  affected,  and  as  with  other  matters, 
private  interests  have  made  strenuous  objection  to  the 
grading  of  dairy  products.  Certain  misrepresentations- 
have  been  made  which  will  no  doubt  be  cleared  up  in 
time,  but  the  tendency  has  been  to  confuse  the  producer, 
who  after  all  is  the  final  authority  to  be  consulted  and 
whose  best  interests  must  always  be  considered. 

Perhaps  the  most  lamentable  impression  that  has  been 
given  credence  by  those  who  should  know  batter  is  the 
impression  that  grading  and  co-operative  marketing 
are  inseparable.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  grading 
of  products  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  successful', 
co-operative  marketing,  but  in  the  present  instance  it  1 
happens  that  the  United  Dairymen  Co-operative, 
who  have  been  selling  cheese  by  auction  in  Montreal 
for  two  seasons,  have  been  doing  so  on  a  graded  basis. 
The  grading  has  been  done  by  officials  of  the  Dairy  and 
Cold  Storage  Branch,  Ottawa,  and  there  has  been  a. 
distinct  impression  created  by  those  who  are  oppose*] 
to  co-operative  marketing,  and  whose  private  interests 
would  certainly  be  affected  by  strong  co-operative 
organizations,  that  the  matter  of  grading  is  to  be  placid 
in  practically  the  same  category  as  co-operative  market- 
ing. Our  readers  have  good  occasion  to  know  that 
"The  Farmer's  Advocate"  favors  strong  co-operative 
dairy  marketing  organizations,  as  well  as  the  principle 
of  selling  products  that  are  graded  according  to  high 
standards  of  quality,  but  it  is  not  fair  for  opponents  om 
either  grading  or  co-operation  to  confuse  the  two. 

It  happens  that  the  matter  of  grading  is  one  which  is 
the  direct  concern  of  the  Dominion  Department  oil 
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pies  should  not  be  confused,  especially  when  the  grading; 
is  to  be  done  under  an  Act  of  the  Dominion  Govern- j 
ment,  and  applies  to  all  dairy  products  intended  forj 
export,  whereas  co-operative  marketing  is  usually! 
confined  to  one  locality  and  probably  also  to  one  or  two? 
dairy  products.  Co-operative  marketing  is  not  the^ 
result  of  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  people  at  largetj 
but  is  the  result  of  common  action  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers, whose  interests  are  mutual  and  who  unite  their 
efforts  for  mutual  advantage.  It  is,  therefore,  neither 
fair  to  the  co-operative  movement,  nor  to  the  principle 
of  grading  Canadian  products  that  these  two  proposi- 
tions should  be  confused;  and  we  certainly  regret  that 
those  who  are  opposed  to  grading  have  not  been  more 
scrupulous  and,  perhaps,  truthful,  in  their  attack  upon 
it. 

It  Pays  to  Skim  Close. 

According  to  a  dairy  specialist  of  the  South  DakoH 
Agricultural  College,  there  is  more  money  in  marketing 
rich  cream  than  cream  that  is  low  in  test.  This  author- 
ity states  that  cream  of  high  butter-fat  content  bring* 
no  more  on  the  market  but  it  does  leave  more  skim- 
milk  on  the  farm  to  feed  calves  and  pigs.  Cream  should 
test  between  30  and  35  per  cent,  butter-fat  for  best 
results  If  it  tests  below  this  amount  much  skim-millc 
is  hauled  awav  with  it  and  there  is  more  work  involved 
in  handling,  cooling  and  hauling.  If  it  tests  more  than 
40  per  cent,  there  is  some  danger  ot  loss  due  to  the  true* 
cream  sticking  to  the  utensils.  There  is  also  some  danger 
of  the  separator  not  getting  all  of  the  cream,  especially 
if  turned  a  trifle  too  slow.  11  cream  receipts  regularly 
show  a  test  of  below  30  it  is  best  to  tighten  the  cream 
screw  a  fourth  or  a  half  turn.  If  t he  test  is  over  40  the 
screw  should  be  loosened  a  trifle. 


It  is  an  admirable  plan  to  make  a  map  of  the  larm 
when  putting  in  drains  and  indicate  thereon  the  exact 
location,  length,  size  of  tile  and  other  important  details. 
When  any  considerable  amount  of  tiling  is  done  the 
owner  of  the  farm  soon  forgets  many  things  he  ought  to 
know  about  the  system.  When  the  facts  are  put  down 
on  paper  it  makes  a  valuable  chart  to  hand  to  a  pur- 
chaser of  the  farm  or  the  next  generation  who  takes 
over  the  old  homestead. 


May  25,  1922 
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Nova  Scotia  Apple  Growers  Expect 
a  Big  Crop. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  recent  publication  in  one  of  our  daily  papers  of 
what  we  did  in  producing  apples  during  1921  bethought 
me  that  your  readers,  not  in  touch  with  our  "Down  East" 
newspapers,  might  appreciate  a. few  notes  from  this 
"Province  by  the  Sea." 

To  us,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  year  1921  will  long  be 
known  as  the  "driest  year  we  ever  saw,"  and  we  hope 
hat  when  the  year  1922  says  farewell  that  something 
iimilar  cannot  be  applied  to  the  present  season. 

When  a  small  boy  many  a  gamey  brook-trout  was 
aken  from  the  small  brooks  running  into  the  Bay  of 
:undy  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  North  Mountain, 
.ast  summer  many  of  these  brooks  were  completely 
ievoid  of  moisture,  and  in  consequence  this  spring,  so 
ar,  not  a  fish  can  be  found,  and  to  date  the  supply  of 
noisture  as  obtained  from  rain  and  snow  fall  is  much 
ielow  normal.  One  looking  at  last  year  alone  could 
onclude  that  our  seasons  had  become  earlier,  spring 
amc  very  early.  The  writer  saw  fruit  trees  in  bloom 
(i  April;  summer  and  fall  got  here  ahead  of  time,  judging 
rom  the  harvest  season,  while  winter  supplied  November 
nth  a  coat  of  snow  not  entirely  removed  by  the  middle 

'f  April.  .      ,  , 

The  daily  paper  mentioned  above  figures  that  we 
aised  2,033,901  barrels  and  6,494  boxes  of  apples  last 
'ear,  and  I'm  certain  that  it  missed  the  count  of  the 
lumber  of  barrels  my  half  dozen  boys  consumed. 
Knd  when  you  consider  that  a  million  and  a  half  barrels 
if  these  apples  have  been  sold  outside  the  province  at 
>rices  in  keeping  with  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
ruit,  you  can  readily  understand  why  "hard  times" 
lo  not  come  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
ruit  growers,  the  major  part  of  which  live  in  that 
mall  portion  of  the  Province  known  as  the  Annapolis 
/alley,  although  this  name  applies  to  the  western  end 
mly ;  the  eastern  being  drained  by  the  Cornwallis  River 
nd  locally  known  as  the  Cornwallis  Valley.  It  certainly 
annot  be  wondered  at  that  many  are  setting  large 
reas  this  spring,  although  prices  for  apple  trees  range 
rom  60  cents  to  $1.25,  according  to  variety  and  location 
i  supplying  nursery.  The  higher  prices  quoted  were 
aid  for  Delicious,  a  few  of  which  being  set  a  few  years 
go  have  fruited  with  results  apparently  justifying 
urther  setting  of  this  variety  so  attractive  in  appearance 
nd  so  pleasing  to  the  palate. 

The  large  crop  awoke  those  interested  to  the  fact 
hat  the  warehouse  space  available  was  totally  in- 
idequate  to  handle  the  rapidly  increasing  output. 
Fnat  this  condition  is  to  be  remedied,  in  one  locality 
t  least,  is  very  evident  when  we  consider  that  within  a 
listance  of  two  and  one-half  miles  on  the  North  Mountain 
Railway  at  least  three  warehouses  about  160  feet 
>y  50  feet  are  to  be  erected  during  this  summer,  and 
;o  the  six  warehouses  now  on  this  part  of  the  railroad 
petitions  are  to  be  made  to  two  of  them,  practically 
ioubling  their  capacity. 

In  an  earlier  lot  of  notes  I  said:  "The  less  said 
ibout  potatoes  the  better."  This  certainly  applies  as 
:he  fall  price  of  $3.00  to  S3. 50  per  barrel  soon  became 
'no  call  for  potatoes."  Now  there  are  considerable 
itocks  on  hand,  with  no  possible  market  in  sight, 
fhere  is  practically  no  sale  for  turnips  at  any  price, 
jut  a  few  are  being  handled  for  Boston  market  with 
prices  around  30  cents  per  bushel. 

The  very  dry  weather  seriously  affected  the  hay  crop, 
but  the  local  supplies  have  generally  been  equal  to  the 
demand,  which  has  generally  been  light,  as  live  Stock 
has  been  disposed  of  whenever  possible.  The  price  for 
hay  ruled  about  $35,  with  straw  $10  less.  These  prices 
make  not  much  profit  in  $10.00  beef,  with  millfeed 
costing  from  $40  for  bran  to  $60  for  feed  flour._  How- 
ever, pork  up  to  17  cents  has  helped  out  somel  but  it 
does  not  require  much  business  acumen  to  see  that  the 
past  season  has  not  been  one  of  large  profits  to  the 
farmer  not  a  fruit  grower. 

The  areas  planted  to  potatoes  in  1921  were  much  less 
than  those  of  the  preceding  year;  it  would  appear  that 
1922  will  see  a  further  shrinkage  in  the  acreage  devoted 
to  "spuds,"  but  the  Valley  fruit  growers  are  purchasing 
nitrate  of  soda  at  $65  per  ton,  acid  phosphate  at  $25, 
muriate  of  potash  at  about  $50,  dust  at  $6  per  bag  of 
one  hundred  pounds  for  Bordeaux  and  $6.50  for  90-10. 
To  those  not  initiated,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say  not  dusted,  in  the  formulas  of  dust  mixtures,  the 
first  contains  hydrated  lime,  bluestone,  or  copper 
sulphate  with  arsenate  of  lime  or  arsenate  of  lead  as 
the  poison;  in  the  90-10  one  is  supposed  to  get  ninety 
pounds  of  finely-ground  sulphur  with  ten  pounds  of 
either  one  of  the  above-mentioned  poisons,  but  where 
insect  pests  are  very  prevalent  five  per  cent,  more  of 
these  insecticides  are  used.  In  last  season's  apple 
crop  those  apples  receiving  this  heavy  application  of 
poison  were  very  strictly  affected  with  injury  from  bud 
moth.  Which  dust  is  the  better?  It  would  appear  that 
the  Bordeaux  vs.  lime-sulphur  controversy  will  soon 
become  Bordeaux  vs.  90-10.  In  favor  of  the  former 
one  can  say  it  goes  further,  is  possibly  a  little  better 
fungicide,  while  the  latter  apparently  gives  a  product 
of  better  color,  a  smoother,  finer  finish  with  none  of  the 
russetting  so  common  in  some  varieties  of  apples  found 
where  Bordeaux  has  been  used. 

A  word  about  the  coming  season  and  I  am  done  for 
this  time.  We  fruit  growers  hear:  "You  have  had  three 
big  crops.  This  year's  crop  must  be  light."  This  is 
entirely  wrong.  The  writer  has  had  ten  big  crops  in 
succession.    Many  of  my  neighbors  have  had  many 


more  than  this,  and  when  we  consider  the  immense 
quantity  of  young  trees  just  beginning  to  produce, 
the  greater  care  in  cultivation,  the  preparations  being 
made  to  combat  insects  and  other  factors  detrimental 
to  the  production  of  "good  fruit,"  the  large  amount  of 
fertilizers  to  be  used  and,  in  fact,  everything  being  got 
ready  for  t,his  season's  operations,  we  predict  that 
given  a  fairly  decent  blossoming  season  we  harvest  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  apples  we  have  ever 
seen. 

Kings  Co.,  N.  S.  C.  Percy  Foote. 


Hardiness  of  Fruit  Trees  Very 
Important. 

There  appeared  in  these  columns  recently,  a  report 
of  an  address  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  branch 
of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  in  which 
the  importance  of  hardy  stocks  for  fruit  trees  was 
emphasized  very  strongly.  In  the  following  paragraphs 
are  to  be  found  ample  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
this  factor  in  successful  fruit  growing  and,  coming  from 
one  so  well  known  in  Canadian  fruit-growing  circles  as 
W.  T.  Macoun,  Dominion  Horticulturist,  Ottawa,  the 
remarks  that  are  here  made  will  have  added  force  and 
effect.  These  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  a  recent 
address  given  by  Mr.  Macoun  before  the  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science,  which  met  not  long  ago  in  Toronto 
and  as  they  deal  primarily  with  the  question  of  hardiness 
in  fruit  trees  in  Canada,  they  should  be  read  with 
interest  by  everyone  who  grows  tree  fruits.  Mr. 
Macoun  said: 

Hardiness  has  been  aptly  called  "The  Jewel  of  the 
North"  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Great  Plains 
Section  of  the  American  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science.  It  is  the  most  valuable  characteristic  that 
any  plant  can  have  in  the  colder  parts  of  America,  and 
the  first  question  which  suggests  itself  when  a  new 
plant  is  introduced  or  when  some  variety  of  fruit  has 
been  mentioned  is — Is  it  hardy?  A  hardy  plant,  as 
referred  to  here,  is  one  which,  except  under  very  unusua' 
climatic  conditions,  is  not  appreciably  injured  in  winter. 
A  half  hardy  woody  plant  is  one  which  usually  has 
one-fourth  or  more  of  the  previous  season's  growth 
killed  nearly  every  year,  and  a  half  hardy  herbaceous 
plant,  one  that  is  killed  occasionally.  A  tender  woody 
plant  is  one  which  kills  to  the  snow-line  or  to  the  ground 
nearly  every  year,  and  a  tender  herbaceous  plant  is 
one  which  winter-kills  practically  every  year.  Herbaceous 
plants  are  very  susceptible  to  unusual  climatic  con- 
ditions in  late  fall  and  early  spring,  and  the  years  when 
there  is  an  exceptional  amount  of  killing  among  her- 
baceous plants  are  more  frequent  than  are  those  when 
woody  plants  are  affected. 

,  There  have  been  seven  winters  from  which  there 
has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  injury  to  woody  plants 
in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  during  the 
past  sixtv-three  years.  These  were  1858-9,  1876-7 
1884-5,  1895-6,  1898-9,  1903-4,  and  1917-18.  Root- 
killing  was  the  principal  form  of  injury  from  these 
winters  in  three  of  the  seven,  namely,  in  1884-5,  1895-6, 
1898-9.  In  these  winters  there  was  little  or  no  snow 
on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  winter.  The  most 
recent  winter  when  injury  to  herbaceous  plants  was  very 
great  was  the  winter  of  1919-20,  when  there  were  greater 
losses  at  Ottawa  among  herbaceous  material  than 
there  had  been  in  thirty  or  more  years.  The  injury  to 
woody  plants  was  negligible  that  winter.  Of  the  seven 
winters  previously  mentioned,  when  the  injury  to  woody 
plants  was  very  great,  the  two  most  destructive  winters 
of  the  past  thirty  years  were  those  of  1903-4  and  1917-18, 
but,  while  there  was  root  injury  in  some  places,  in  most 
trees  it  was  the  branches  and  trunks  which  were  killed. 
There  was  somewhat  of  a  similarity  between  the  winters 
of  1903-4  and  1917-18  as  there  were  some  long  spells 
of  cold  weather  in  the  month  of  December.  In  1903-4 
the  temperature  was  -23.2  degrees  Fahr.  on  December 
15;  in  1917-18  it  was  -25  degrees  F.  on  December  12. 
At  Ottawa  it  was  below  zero  on  58  days  in  the  winter 
of  1903-4  and  on  55  days  in'the  winter  of  1917-8. 

As  hardiness  is  the  first  consideration,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  all  the  information  which  can  be  brought 
together,  resulting  from  experiment  and  research,  and 
from  general  observation,  be  made  available  in  order 
to  as  speedily  as  possible  materially  lessen  the  great  loss 
there  is  each  year  from  planting  plants  which  are  really 
not  suitable  to  the  climate  to  which  they  are  to  be 
subjected.  At  the  Central  Experimental  Farms,  Ottawa, 
there  is  a  large  collection  of  woody  plants  in  a  Rotanic 
Garden,  comprising  between  2,000  and  3,000  species 
and  varieties  which  have  been  obtained  from  many 
parts  of  the  world.  These  have  been  under  the  writer's 
observation  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  Notes 
are  taken  on  each  specimen  each  year  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  killing  back  the  previous  winter  and  growth 
for  the  current  season.  Our  observation  has  been  that 
certain  plants  which  killed  back  badly  twenty-five 
years  ago  kill  back  still  unless  the  plant  has  died.  Oc- 
casionally the  injury  is  not  so  great,  which  is  due. 
doubtless,  to  the  wood  being  better  ripened  and  the 
winter  being  more  favorable  than  usual,  but  in  practically 
no  cases  has  there  been  a  marked  increase  in  hardiness. 
It  is  interesting  to  record  that  a  large  number  of  plants 
are  killed  to  near  the  ground  each  year,  yet  the  roots 
remain  alive. 


At  the  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  there  is  a 
nursery  in  the  Horticultural  Division,  in  which  many 
varieties  of  fruits  are  growing  each  year  as  one,  two  and 
three-year-old  trees.  In  northern  nurseries,  such  as 
that  at  Ottawa,  it  is  the  custom,  before  the  second  year's 
growth  commences,  to  cut  back  the  yearling  trees 
almost  to  the  ground  as  there  is  usually  more  or  less 
winter  injury  to  the  wood  the  first  year,  the  season 
not  being  long  enough  to  ensure  the  wood  being  ripened 
sufficiently  to  withstand  the  winter.  In  the  season 
that  wood  is  injured  in  the  nursery  there  may  be  no 
killing  back  to  the  same  variety  in  trees  that  have  been 
planted  in  the  orchard,  and  seldom  to  three-yea inl.l 
trees  in  the  nursery,  the  wood  of  which  ripens  sooner 
than  that  of  the  yearling  trees  in  the  nursery  where 
cultivation  continues  rather  late  in  order  to  get  a  good 
growth  on  the  young  trees. 

After  the  severe  winter  of  1917-18,  notes  were  made 
on  319  lots  of  three-year-old  apple  trees,  including  300 
varieties,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  killing 
back  there  was.  Notes  were  made  on  May  30  and  31, 
1919,  the  approximate  proportion  of  the  tree  which  was 
killed  from  the  tips  back  being  recorded.  Practically 
none  of  these  varieties  would  have  killed  back  in  the 
nursery  after  an  ordinary  winter.  Only  10.97  per  cent, 
were  not  killed  back  at  all  and  only  18.81  per  cent, 
had  no  more  than  the  tips  killed  back.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  varieties  which  did  not  kill  back  at 
all,  60  per  cent,  were  hybrids  between  crab  apples  and 
apples. 

From  observation  we  should  say  that  the  hardiest 
varieties  of  a  certain  kind  of  fruit,  as,  for  instance,  the 
apple,  lose  their  leaves  earliest,  indicating  a  more 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  than  the  tenderer  sorts, 
the  leaves  of  which  remain  on  the  trees  until  the  last! 
indicating  late  growth.  No  doubt  laboratory  investi- 
gations will  show  whether,  if  these  sorts  which  are  tender 
in  the  north  were  grown  under  optimum  conditions 
for  ripening  wood,  they  would  stand  as  much  frost  or 
as  sudden  freezing  as  the  hardiest  varieties. 

That  there  is  usually  a  correlation  between  early- 
maturity  of  fruit  and  hardiness  seemed  to  be  well 
brought  out  after  the  very  severe  winter  of  1903-4, 
when  at  Ottawa  trees  of  164  varieties  were  winter-killed! 
and  of  these  130,  or  79  per  cent.,  were  early  winter  and 
winter  sorts,  while  the  season  of  but  21  per  cent,  of 
those  killed  were  summer  and  autumn.  The  varieties 
recognized  by  fruit  growers  as  being  the  hardiest  varieties 
grown  in  America  are  all  summer  and  autumn  sorts. 
They  are  Hibernal,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Patten 
Greening,  Antonovka,  Charlamoff.  But  there  are  some 
early  sorts  that  are  not  hardy  where  most  are,  and  the 
most  outstanding  one  is  the  Gravenstein,  which  is 
among  the  tenderest. 

Hardiness  of  Great  Economic  Important. 
Our  observations  have  convinced  us  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  wood  well  ripened  if  a  tree  or  shrub 
is  to  stand  the  best  chance  of  coming  through  a  severe 
winter  uninjured;  but  well  ripened  wood  will  be  of  no 
avail  if  the  roots  of  the  stocks  on  which  plants  are 
propagated  are  not  hardy.  The  Quince  kills  out  root 
and  branch  at  Ottawa;  hence  if  dwarf  pears,  which  are 
propagated  on  quince,  are  planted  there  they  will  soon 
die  as  the  roots  will  be  killed.  The  Americana  and 
Nigra  plums  are  the  most  reliable  for  planting  in  the 
colder  parts  of  Canada,  yet,  if  these  are  budded  on  the 
peach,  as  they  have  been  by  some  of  the  more  southern 
nurseries,  and  planted  at  Ottawa,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  very  hardy  Americana  and  Nigra  plum  trees 
will  be  dead.  Even  the  much  used  Myrobalan  plum 
stock  is  not  hardy  enough  for  the  north,  and  the  Mahaleb 
stock,  used  for  cherries,  is  also  too  tender.  In  the 
colder  parts  of  Canada,  especially  where,  even  though 
it  be  but  occasionally,  there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground 
during  very  cold  weather,  the  apple  stocks  do  not 
furnish  hardy  enough  roots,  and  in  winters  when  low- 
temperatures  come  early  before  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow,  trees  on  light  soils  where  frost  penetrates 
rapidly  are  likely  to  die  from  root  killing.  There  was 
good  evidence  of  this  in  the  winter  of  1919-20,  when  there 
was  practically  no  apparent  injury  to  trees  above  grou  nd 
but  a  block  of  trees  of  the  varieties  Duchess,  Wealthy 
and  Mcintosh,  normally  hardy,  were  root  killed.  These 
trees  had  been  obtained  from  a  Canadian  nurseryman, 
who,  it  is  understood,  uses  imported  stocks.  In  the 
Experimental  Farm  orchard  and  nursery,  where  trees 
had  been  propagated  on  crab  apple  seedling  stocks, 
there  was  no  apparent  root  killing.  It  has  been  the 
practice  to  use  crab  apple  stocks  for  the  past  twenty- 
three  years  at  Ottawa,  and  during  that  time  there  has 
been  no  appreciable  root  killing  of  trees  propagated  on 
this  stock. 

It  is  for  those  who  have  made  laboratory  investi- 
gations to  say  how  and  why  plants  are  killed  by  frost. 
There  seem  to  the  observer  to  be  so  many  things  in- 
volved when  all  kinds  of  cases  are  considered  that  an 
observer  hesitates  to  make  positive  statements,  but  some 
of  the  important  factors  that  hardiness  and  frost  injury- 
are  dependent  on  are  evidently  moisture  content  of 
the  plant  affected  or  concentration  of  the  sap;  moisture- 
content  of  the  s  il,  which  may  be  too  dry  or  too  wet; 
rapidity  of  freezing  and  thawing;  and  intensity  of  frcst. 
From  a  practical  standpoint  the  horticulturist  desires 
the  plant  which  will  withstand  the  most  adverse  co- 
alitions of  climate  in  the  part  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives,  hence  the  breeding  of  new  forms  through  the  use 
of  native  plants  and  plants  from  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  climate  is  as  near  like  his  as  is  possible  to 
find  would  seem  to  offer  the  most  practical  solution  to 
the  problem  of  hardiness.  The  seasons  vary  so  much 
that  methods  of  cultivation  are  not  sufficient  to  save 
plants  from  injury  in  very  adverse  seasons,  though  they 
have  some  effect. 
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OME  MAGAZ 


LIFE  •  LITERATURE 


George  Borrow. 

By  Reginald  Kaffreu.. 
|A  poem  written  during  a  campaign, 
a  few  years  ago,  for  a  fund  with  which 
to  equip  the  Borrow  Museum  at  Norwich.] 

Glad  trumpeter  of  Liberty! 
Easer  of  fainting  hearts  that  bleed! 
Our  barren,  dead  humanity, 
Runs  to  a  stinking  weed! 
Great  heart,  noble  in  sympathy, 
England  hath  need  of  such  as  thee! 

Brother,  we  seek  a  fellowship  with  thee! 
On  every  hill,  in  every  dell, 
Run  the  green  lanes  that  speak  of  thee: 
Roads  leading  where  clear  brooklets  swell, 
O'er  smooth  pebbles  whisperingly : 
Woodlands  that  listen'd  where  thy  foot- 
steps fell. 

People,  Past  and  Present. 

George  Borrow. 

TWO  or  three  winters  ago,  the  writer 
of  this  had  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  a  lecture  on  "Gypsies"  given  by  a 
Professor  in  the  Western  University, 
London,  Ont.  The  lecturer  was,  person- 
ally, intensely  interested  in  the  "wander- 
ing folk,"  had  visited  them  in  Hungary, 
had  even  lived  with  them  for  a  time  in 
Spain  in  their  queer  cliff  dwellings — caves 
in  the  rocks  of  the  everlasting  hills  of 
Europe's  great  southwestern  peninsula. 
Everywhere  he  went,  he  said,  he  found 
them  (not  the  ordinary  tinkers,  but  the 
real  Romany  folk) — away  out  on  the 
plains  of  Minnesota,  in  the  heart  of 
Chicago,  and  one  family  even  in  the 
little  city  of  London. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern 
views  and  by  selections  of  wild  Hun- 
garian music  played  on  a  phonograph, 
and  the  audience  followed  it  with  great 
interest. 

Even  before  that  time  the  writer  of 

this  had  been  strangely  drawn  to  all 

literature  about  the  Romanies.  The 

lecture  stimulated  that  attraction,  and 

so  it  was  as  a  real  "find"  that,  before  long, 

some   books   by   George   Borrow  were 

discovered  in  the  Public  Library.  The 

books  prompted  some  searching  in  regard 

to  the  author  himself,  and  so  the  sketch 

here  given  was  made  possible. 

*    *    *  * 

There  is  more  than  a  suggestion  of 
tragedy  in  the  fact  that  occasionally  (not 
so  frequently  now  as  in  former  days) 
a  man  of  great  gifts,  with  great  con- 
tributions to  the  world,  passes  almost 
unnoticed,  or  even  quite  unnoticed  during 
his  lifetime,  only  to  become  "the  rage" 
perhaps  years  after  his  death.  This  is 
what  happened  to  George  Borrow.  While 
he  lived  he  was,  for  the  most  part,  over- 
looked, forgotten,  derided;  years  after 
his  death,  after  the  publication  of  a 
biography  of  him,  he  became  a  furore: 
his  books  were  read;  book  after  book 
about  him  was  published;  clubs  were 
formed  for  reading  his  works;  and  his 
name  became  the  occasion  of  the  creation 
of  a  new  adjective,  "Borrovian." 

And  now  to  a  short  account  of  his  life: 

George  Henry  Borrow  was  born  in 
East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  England,  on 
July  5th,  1803,  but  some  time  later  the 
family  moved  to  Norwich,  so  it  was  in 
that  place  that  young  Borrow's  boyhood 
days  were  passed.  His  father  was  a 
Cornishman,  an  army  Captain,  at  the 
time  of  the  boy's  birth,  in  the  garrison 
at  Dereham.  His  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Ann  Prefrement.  She  was  a  farmer's 
daughter,  but  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
she  was  connected  with  a  company  of 
strolling  players,  and  it  was  from  her 
that  George  probably  derived  the  odd, 
gypsy-like  streak  in  his  nature.  To  him, 
also,  she  bequeathed  the  fine  figure, 
Hashing  black  eyes  and  strong  personality 
that  marked  him  through  life. 

Almost   from   the   beginning  Borrow 


was  a  strange  boy,  shy,  reticent,  fond  of 
being  by  himself,  misunderstood  by  the 
conventional  "normal"  folk  among  whom 
he  was  thrown,  and  most  of  all  by  his 
father  At  the  same  time  he  could  win 
the  love  of  anyone  to  whom  he  chose  to 
turn  the  extraordinarily  winsome  side  of 
his  personality;  the  trouble  was  that  the 
kind  of  folk  to  whom  he  turned  it  were 
chiefly  wild,  ragged  folk — "people  of  the 
road"  and  of  the  by-ways  of  life.  .  .  . 
No  wonder  his  father  misunderstood  him! 
— But  between  him  and  his  mother  was  a 
close  comradeship. 


George  Borrow 

Perhaps  the  oddest  thing  about  him 
was  his  mania — and  his  astounding 
genius  for  learning  strange  languages. 
At  an  early  age  le  was  sent  to  school 
but  "wasted"  his  time,  as  his  father 
thought,  learning  "outlandish"  and  useless 
stuff.  A  ragged  Irish  lad  taught  him 
Irish  in  exchange  for  a  pack  of  cards. 
In  some  other  equally  unconventional 
way  he  learned  Welsh  All  through  life 
delight  in  this  extraordinary  chase  never 
left  him,  and  an  idea  of  his  accomplish- 
ments may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  credited  with  being  able  to  speak 
eight  languages  while  still  in  his  'teens, 
while,  later  in  life,  he  published  a  book 
with  translations  from  thirty  languages. 

On  leaving  school  (he  attended  school 


for  a  while,  in  both  Dublin  and  Edinburgh) 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  solicitor  and 
expected  to  buckle  down  to  work  in 
earnest;  but  the  leopard  cannot  change 
its  spots.  He  still  "wasted  his  time;" 
he  still  kept  a  book  of  the  Welsh  Bards 
or  some  other  one  equally  "useless"  in 
his  desk;  and  he  still  persisted  in  going 
about  with  "low  company."  At  last  his 
father  lost  all  patience,  summoned  the 
youth  before  him,  and  in  a  memorable 
interview  (recorded  in  "Lavengro")  de- 
manded "what  does  it  all  amount  to?" 
and  asked  the  extremely  disconcerting 
question  as  to  what  he  intended  to  do 
with  his  life. 

Before  long,  indeed,  the  question  was 
brought  very  sharply  home  to  him,  for 
his  father  died  leaving  just  about  enough 
to  support  his  mother,  and  so  the  youth 
was  turned  on  the  world  to  make  his 
living.  At  first,  however,  he  sej:  forth 
with  a  high  heart.  True  he  was  penni- 
less, he  had  no  profession.  He  had  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge,  however,  and 
with  it  he  expected  to  storm  the  gates — 
well,  perhaps  of  opulence.  .  .  But  he 
was  to  learn  how  sadly  uncommercial  was 
his  stock-in-trade. 

His  first  step  was  to  go  up  to  London, 
armed  with  a  satchel  full  of  translations 
from  the  poems  of  this  country  and  that 
with  which  he  bombarded  the  offices  of 
the  publishers.  Disconcertingly  soon, 
however,  he  realized  that,  like  the  knights 
in  "Don  Quixote"  he  was  but  tilting  at 
windmills,  for  the  poems  all  came  back, 
and  in  the  end  he  was  forced  to  do  hack- 
work— such  as  seemed  to  him  degrading, 
too, — to  earn  his  bread  and  butter.  His 
first  commission,  indeed,  was  to  write  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  lives  of  "Great 
Highwaymen"  for  a  London  paper.  The 
work  took  much  delving  about  in  old 
libraries  and  much  scribbling  in  his 
cheerless  garret;  but  he  persisted,  and, 
strangely  enough,  from  the  long  per- 
spective of  the  present  day  it  appears 
that  the  experience  was  of  some  real 
value  to  him.  To-day  it  is  pointed  out 
that  it  was  probably  due  to  the  graphic, 
detailed  accounts  of  those  old  memoirs 
that  Borrow  derived  the  wonderful  and 
distinctive  style  which  must  strike  every 
reader  of  his  books. 

At  length,  however,  this  work  was  done, 
and  starvation  stared  him  in  the  face. 
One  more  commission  "turned  up."  He 
did  it,  got  £20  in  payment  for  it,  then, 
disgusted  with  London,  turned  his  back 
upon  the  "marts  of  men"  and  began  his 
life  as  a  rover. 


Probably  the  gypsy-like  streak  in  his 
character  was  calling  all  the  louder  for 
this  hated  existence  in  a  big  city.  At  all 
events,  with  the  £20  he  bought  out  the 
stock — cart,  donkey  and  tinker's  tools — 
of  a  travelling  tinker  who  had  been 
driven  away  from  his  territory  by 
"bruiser"  gypsy;  and  with  this  odd  outfit 
he  set  out  in  search  of  adventure. 

The  life  appears  to  have  well  suited 
him.  Ambling  along  the  roads  he  fell 
in  with  all  sorts  of  folk — -stage-drivers, 
gypsies,  travellers,  tramps,  highwaymen 
— the  very  sort  of  folk  who  interested 
him  and  with  whom  he*^could  feel  at 
home.  In  all  these  people,  and  in  this 
manner  of  living,  he  conld  see  the  pictu- 
resque everywhere,  and  so  the  road  proved 
the  true  academy  for  his  peculiar  bent  of  * 
mind. 

Shortly  after  he  bought  the  tinker's 
outfit  he  fell  in  with  his  old  gypsy  friend, 
Jasper  Petulengro  (who  figures  so  largely 
in  his  books),  and  Jasper  recommended 
him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  'dingle  (a  , 
wild  glen)  near  Willenhall  in  Stafford- 
shire. To  this  spot,  accordingly,  Borrow 
went,  and  set  up  his  tent  among  the 
scraggly  trees  and  bushes  of  the  wild 
spot,  where  his  only  neighbors  promised 
to  be  the  clan  of  gypsies  of  whom  Petu- 
lengro was  chief. 

It  was  a  quiet  dingle,  but  here  arrived 
adventure,  for  presently  along  came  "The 
Flaming  Tinman"   (a  gypsy  who  also 
figures  in  "Lavengro")  accompanied  by| 
his  elderly  wife  and  a  tall,  straight,  fair- 
haired,  fair-faced  damsel  who  was  fated 
to  enter  Borrow's  life  in  a  strange  way.ll 
The  "Flaming  Tinman"  contested  Bor-^ 
row's  right  to  the  camping-ground,  and 
the  upshot  of  it  all  was  an  argument  and 
a  fight  in  which,  oddly  enough,  the  fair* 
damsel  acted   as   second — not   to  thev 
Tinman  with  whom  she  had  arrived — 1 
but  to  Borrow.    The  Tinman  was  routed, 
and — But  Jet  Borrow  tell  the  story: 

"The  tinker  and  his  mate  were 
already  at  some  distance;  I  stood  look- 
ing after  them  for  a  little  time,  then, 
taking  the  donkey  by  the  reins,  I  led  it 
with  the  cart  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dingle.  Arrived  there  I  found  Belle 
seated  on  the  stone  by  the  fireplace. 
Her  hair  was  all  dishevelled  and  she 
was  in  tears. 

"  'They  were  bad  people,'  said  she, 
'and  I  did  not  like  them,  but  they  were 
my  only  acquaintances  in  the  wide 
world;'  " 

This  girl  was  Isopel  Berners,  and  thus 
began  what  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  (mag- 
nanimously overlooking  the  slurs  cast 
upon  his  faith  in  "The  Bible  in  Spain") 
has  called  "one  of  the  most  famous  and 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  amusing 
idyls  in  literature." 

The  story  of   Isopel   Berners  must, 
however,  wait  for  next  week's  telling. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Borrow's  Birthplace  at  Dereham,  England. 


From  the  Watch-Tower. 

THERE  are  signs  of  a  return  to  truer 
values  in  art,  poetry  and  music,  and 
it  is  well.  Ultra-impressionism  and 
cubism  in  painting,  vers  libre  in  litera- 
ture, and  jazz  in — I  was  going  to  say  in 
music,  but  since  jazz  is  not  music  I  must 
say — in  place  of  music,  have  held  sway 
long  enough.  These  three  things  are  a 
trinity  of  freaks,  and  while  a  freak  may 
enjoy  a  certain  vogue  for  a  limited  time 
it  cannot  persist.  A  double-headed  calf 
may  arouse  interest,  but  it  rarely  lives 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  even  if  the 
thing  were  possible  nobody  wants  to 
breed  a  strain  of  double-headed  cattle. 

If  we  analyze  the  situation  critically 
we  find  that  these  freaks  are  the  product 
of  third  or  fourth-rate  minds.  If  a 
would-be  artist  cannot  draw,  and  has  but 
a  poor  command  of  color,  he  may  do  one 
of  two  things.    He  may  learn  to  draw  and 
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nay  by  arduous  study  find  out  how  to  use 
lis  colors.  In  that  event  he  may  in  time 
)ecome  an  artist  worthy  of  the  name. 
)r  he  ma}'  ignore  the  principles  of  drawing 
ind  splash  crude  colors  about  like^a 
lemented  r.ainbow,  and  try  to  persuade 
>eople  that  this  is  the  "new  art"  and  as 
uch  should  be  admired.  The  unfortunate 
>art  of  it  is  that  he  has  found  a  good 
nany  ready  to  listen  to  him,  people  who 
lave  no  real  knowledge  of  art  but  pose 
s  if  they  had,  and  who,  not  knowing 
hat  he  daubs  about  in  this  way  because 
ft.  cannot  do  any  better,  praise  his 
trorities.  It  is  the  same  way  in  poetry, 
f  a  man  can  write  poetry,  he  writes  it, 
r  not  he  writes  vers  libre,  which  is  neither 
oetry  nor  good  prose,  but  a  sterile 
ybrid. 

Jazz,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  not  music, 
t  is  pure  unadulterated  noise,  and 
iolau-s  every  law  of  music  il  comp  sition 
nd  the  ears  or  everyone  with  the  faintest 
lea  of  musical  values.  It  is  instru- 
lental  immortality,  and  is  a  fitting 
:companiment  for  the  decadent  style  of 
ancing  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
ody  wriggles  more  than  the  feet,  and 
>r  the  prosecution  of  which  corsets  are 
arked  in  the  cloak-room. 

To  those  who  watch  the  signs  of  the 
mes  closely  it  is  evident  that  the  day 
f:  the  freakish  triad  is  about  over,  and 
lat  the  true,  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 
i  art,  poetry  and  music  are  coming  into 
Teir  own  again  in  popular  esteem. 

VlLIGANTE. 


rhe  Ingle  Nook 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
leparfnents:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
iper  only.  (2)  Always  send  nsrae  and  address 
ith  communications.  If  pen  name  is  also  ?iven 
le  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
iclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 

in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
\)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
iswers  to  questions  to  appear.  (5)  Private 
uwers  are  not  sent  from  this  department. 

Our  Wild  Flowers. 

A  X  Ingle  Nook  friend  from  Wallace- 
l\  town,  Ont.,  sent  me  a  little  "snap" 
of  white  trilliums,  which  stands 
n  my  desk  reminding  me  of  woodsy 
laces  far  from  the  city's  smoke. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  part 
f  her  letter,  even  though  uncertain 
hether  it  is  meant  for  publication, 
f  it  is  not  I  hope  she  will  forgive  me. 

"I  am  one  of  your  reader  friends, 
lie  says,  "and  know  how  you  love  nature, 
'he  enclosed  snapshot  of  trilliums  was 
aken  in  a  woods  near  my  home.  It  is  far 
rom  any  city  or  town,  and  I  hope  this 
leautiful  spot  of  loveliness  may  remain 
is  it  is  for  a  long  time;  for  it  hurts  me, 
is  it  hurts  you,  to  see  beautiful  wild 
lowers  plucked  and  thrown  away,  and  I 
im  always  glad  when  you  express  your 
'iews  on  the  subject." 

I  must  thank  this  friend  not  only  for 
he  pretty  little  picture,  Lut  also  for  the 
enewed  opportunity  she  gives  me  to 
peak  another  word  in  behalf  of  our 
apidly  disappearing  wild-flowers, —  rapid- 
y  disappearing,  at  least,  wherever  motor- 
sts  have  free  access.  One  ha'.es  to  put  up 
respass  notices,  but  I  see  nothing  else 
or  it,  in  many  places,  if  our  dainty, 
leautiful,  timid  wild-flowers  are  to  be 
aved.  As  soon  as  people  learn  that 
rve  for  them  is  shown  not  by  plucking 
hem  and  destroying  them  but  by  look- 
ig  at  them  in  their  own  woodland  homes 
nd  leaving  them  to  seed  and  spread, 
he  notices   can   be  removed. 

Xi>  objection   is   made  to  gathering 

few  flowers  for  the  home  living-room; 
ut  the  true  flower-lover  knows  that  there 
>  more  beauty  in  two  or  three  specimens 
x>sely  arranged  to  show  their  full  form 
nd  grace,  than  in  a  thick  bunch  crowded 
ogether  so  that  all  individuality  is  lost, 
'he  habit  of  the  Rower-vandal  is  to 
ather  these  huge  bunches,  taking  every 
hoice  flower  in  sight,  and  with  no  thought 
o  the  future  of  the  torn,  and  rifled  plant. 

The  true  flower-lover  will  teach  children 

0  love  the  flowers  and  leave  them,  for  the 
nost  part,  where  they  are.  The  flower- 
andal  will  merely  take  the  child  on  a 
'flower-picking"  expedition,  which  stini- 
ilates  his  acquisitiveness  quite  as  much 
s  it  does  his  appreciation  of  flowers, 
iy  the  way,  have  you  found  out  that, 
f  you  have  a  shady,  protected .place  in 
our  garden  wild  flowers  will  grow  there, 

transplanted  (carefully  and  without 
isturbing  the  roots)  even  when  in 
loom? 

I  know  at  least  half  a  dozen  gardens 

1  which,  in  the  wild-flower  corner,  many 


kinds  are  growing  and  blooming  as  well 
as  in  their  own  native  woods: —  trilliums 
and  meadow-rue;  wild  columbine  and 
bittersweet;  violets — white,  yellow  and 
blue;  Solomon's  seal  and  bell-flower 
("twisted  stalk);  bergamot  and  white 
snakeroot;  with  hepaticas  and  Dutch- 
man's breeches  for  early  spring  flowers. 
Of  course  they  have  been  supplied  with 
proper  earth  from  the  woods. 

Junia. 

Spring  Vandalism.  , 

[Since  writing  the  above  I  have  come 
upon  the  following,  from  the  Illinois 
Stale  Register,  and  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  it. — J.I 

"I  am  a  great  lover  of  nature,"  says 
the  person  who  comes  in  from  a  stroll 
or  an  automobile  tour  in  the  country  laden 
down  with  the  spoils  of  field  and  forest, 
in  the  form  of  wild  flowers  torn  up  by  the 
roots  or  branches  of  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs.  But  why  call  that  "love  of 
nature?"  jj 


Dish  Drainer. 


p  Such  a  person  is  just  about  as  great 
a  friend  of  nature  as  the  one  who  wears 
a  hat  decorated  with  the  wings  or  tail 
feathers  of  a  murdered  mother  bird  whose 
young  starved  to  death  in  the  nest  to  glut 
the  greed  of  the  murderer  or  to  please 
the  vanity  of  the  wearer. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  such 
"lovers"  of  nature  are  showing  their  love 
by  robbing  her  of  her  choicest  treasures 
and  robbing  future  generations  of  seeing 
and  enjoying  these  wonders  of  nature.  It 
is  a  strange  way  of  showing  love. 


And  the  people  who  do  this  crass, 
brutal  damage  to  the  thing  they  profess 
to  love  seem  to  think  that  by  so  doing 
they  are  giving  an  exhibition  of  superior 
esthetic  culture,  refinement  and  virtue. 
The  New  York  Times  thus  sums  up  the 
real  truth  in  regard  to  this  kind  of  van- 
dalism : 

"Instead  of  showing  a  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment and  a  well  developed,  esthetic  sense, 
the  wild  flower  pickers  and  buyers  re- 
veal that  they  are  utter  barbarians.  They 
do  not  hate  the  blossoming  plants,  but 
the  effect  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  they 
did,  for  these  frail  products  of  rain  and 
sun  lack  the  fighting  power  of  the  so- 
called  weeds,  and  if  not  allowed  to  live 
their  highly'  specialized  lives  in  the 
places  that  suit  them,  they  give  up 
in  despair  and  vanish  forever.  Thus  went 


the  fringed  gentian,  and  thus  is  going — 
is  almost  gone — the  arbutus;  or  may- 
flower.  The  latter  is  eagerly  bought  by 
country-born  city  folk  as  reminders  of 
ycuth,  but  if  they  were  wiser  and  more 
considerate  they  indignantly  would  re- 
fuse to  foster  a  trade  quite  as  vicious  as 
is  that  in  the  egret's  nuptial  plumes." 

A  Dish  Drainer. 

The  question  of  making  a  dish-drainer 
that  will  do  away  with  the  endless  task 
of  patiently  drying  plates  and  cups  and 
saucers  with  a  tea-towel,  is  one  that  has 
touched  a  soft  spot  in  the  sympathies  of 
many  of  our  busy  readers. 

May  we  voice  for  them  their  gratitude 
to  all  who  have  so  kindly  contributed 
ways  of  making  this  labor-saver? 

The  one  shown  to-day  (and  the  last 
to  be  given  in  the  series)  has  been  sent 
by  a  contributor  who  writes  as  follows: 

My  home-made  dish-drainer  is  in  use 
almost  constantly.  I  often  think  if  it 
saves  me  even  3  or  4  minutes  of  dish 
drying  after  each  meal  that  that  amounts 
to  over  50  hrs.  in  1  year's  time.  I  consider 
that  the  dishes  washed  in  soapy,  soft  water 
as  hot  as  one's  hands  can  bear  comfort- 
ably, then  well  rinsed  with  scalding  water 
and  stood  on  edge  in  the  draining 
basket,  until  dry,  are  more  sanitary 
then  when  washed,  and  then  dried  on  a 
teatowel.  If  a  clean  towel,  were  used 
every  time  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  but 
how  often  we  sse  the  same  one  used  time 
after  time.  If  there  are  particles  of 
food  left  on  anything  the  temptation  is 
to  wipe  them  off  on  the  towel,  that  may 
be  done  repeatedly;  then  the  dishes  feel 
more  or  less  rough  and  sticky.  But  with 
this  draining  method  they  are  clean, 
shiny  and  smooth. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
"The  Little  Blue  Books."  They  are 
very  helpful  and  encouraging  in  many 
ways  and  I  wish  the  whole  set  were  in 
every  housewife's  kitchen  and  were 
read  and  re-read  there.  I  receive  much 
help  and  inspiration  from  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  too.    Very  respectfully: 

York  Co.  Ei.ma  M.  Starr. 

In  regard  to  the  dish-drainer  plan 
contributed  by  the  above  writer  the 
following  extra  information  is  given: 

X 


"The  ends  of  wires  in  these  triangles 
at  end  of  basket  are  hooked  into  the 
wires  they  touch  on  the  sides  of  basket 
and  bent  down  tight  and  neat.  These 
are  what  fasten  the  sides  up  and  keep  the 
basket  in  shape. 

"To  use — Wash  glassware  then  silver- 
ware, rinse  and  drain,  and  wipe  immediate- 
ly until  they  shine. 

"(If  knives,  forks  and  spoons  are 
gathered  from  the  table  in  separate  piles 
and  kept  separate  all  through  the  cleaning 
process,  then  placed  in  separate  cases 
when  not  in  use  much  scratching  is 
avoided  and  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  the 
system  which  this  adds  to  the  work.) 

"Now  wasff,  rinse  and  drain  the  cups, 
and  on  these  rest  the  plates  and  dishes. 

"A  clean  tea  towel  may  be  thrown 
over  the  drainer  full  of  dishes  and  then 


left  to  drip  while  other  work  is  proceeded 
with. 


Look  Into  This? 

ON  April  28th  a  large  deputation  of 
representatives  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Big 
Brotherhood  Movement  of  Toronto  came 
before  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners 
to  ask  that  Harry  VVadSon,  chief  theatrical 
censor,  be  given  power  to  prevent 
objectionable  shows  from  entering 
Toronto. 

What  does  this  mean? 

Does  it  not  mean  that  these  "hard- 
headed"  business  men  recognize  the  harm 
that  is  done  to  young  people  by  objection- 
able shows?— And  that  they  want  to 
protect  the  young  people  of  Toronto  from 
such  influences? — For  if  the  young  people 
go  wrong,  then,  very  shortly,  everything 
will  go  wrong;  for  it  is  the  young  people 
of  to-day  who  will  have  to  carry  the 
affairs  of  the  future  within  a  very  short 
time. 

What  is  a  menace  in  Toronto  is  a 
menace  in  every  other  city  and  town. 
Nor  are  the  rural  districts  exempt  from 
it.  "M  ovies"  have  appeared  in  many  vil- 
lages, and  objectionable  moving-pictures 
are  as  pernicious  as  objectionable  drama. 
Moving-pictures  are  all  right  when  they 
are  all  right,  but  when  they  are  wrong, 
they  may  be  very  wrong.  Is  it  not 
up  to  rural  and  village  folk,  then,  to  insist 
that  •  objectionable  and  even  merely 
silly  pictures  shall  not  be  shown  in  the 
village  halls?  Good  films  can  be  pro- 
cured; then  why  permit  the  community's 
money  and  time  to  be  wasted — and  worse 
than  wasted — on  low  and  "common" 
ones? 

May  it  be  repeated:  What  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Toronto  regard  as  a  menace 
to  their  city  is  sure  to  be  a  menace  else- 
where. Is  the  matter  one  worth  looking 
into  in  your  neighborhood? 

Junta. 


About  Book- Buying. 

SEVERAL  times  lately  people  have 
written  to  this  department  asking 
how  they  can  get  the  names  of  really 
good  books  (and  addresses  of  the  publish- 
ers thereof)  for  the  shelves  of  the  rural 
library. 

A  practical  suggestion  is  this:  Ce* 
your  library  board  to  subscribe  for  thes*; 
three  magazines:  "Canadian  Bookman/ 
.263  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto;  "The 
Bookman,"  George  H.  Doran  Pub.  Co., 
244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  and  "The 
Atlantic  Monthly,"  Rumford  Building, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire.  These  three 
magazines  contain  reviews  of  all  the 
new  books  that  are  worth  while,  also 
advertisements  of  the  various  publishers. 
Selection  of  books  by  the  library  board 
can  be  made  from  the  reviews  (at  least 
we  can  think  of  no  better  general  guide), 
and  afterwards  the  magazines  can  be  left 
in  the  reading-room  of  the  library. 

I  hope  this  suggestion  will  be  of  use. 
Write  to  the  firms  named  above  for 
subscription  prices. 

Junia. 


Worth  Thinking  Over. 

"Rural  parents  would  be  lacking 
in  the  element  which  makes  civi- 
lization enduring  if  they  did  not 
desire  for  their  children  educational 
opportunities  comparable  to  those  in 
the  cities." — Governor  Cox. 


A  Simple  Wedding  Breakfast. 

For  "Reader,"  Grey  Co.,  Ont. 

The  tendency  nowadays  is  for  more 
simplicity,  even  at  wedding  "breakfasts." 
For  a  "breakfast"  (which  may  be  at 
noon,  you  know)  at  which  all  sit  down, 
you  can  have  cold  fowl,  creamed  potatoes, 
a  salad,  olives,  salted  almonds,  bread  or 
rolls  and  butter,  light  and  dark  cake,  the 
wedding  cake,  an  ice,  or  fruit  or  fruit  salad, 
coffee,  and  tea.  For  a  buffet  luncheon, 
which  simply  means  a  passed-about 
luncheon,  you  can  have:  First  course: — 
tea  and  coffee,  chicken  and  nut  sand- 
wiches, olives,  almonds,  small  sweet 
pickles  (drained  well).  It  is  not  necessary 
to  pass  plates  with  this  course,  as  the 
sandwiches  are  made  small  so  they  can  be 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  saucer.  Second 
course: — Take  away  cups  and  saucers  and 
pass  plates  of  ice-cream  or  fruit,  or  fruit 
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salad,  the  light  and  dark  cake,  wedding- 
cake,  and,  if  you  choose,  bonbons. 

At  a  buffet-luncheon  the  viands  are  all 
on  a  beautifully-decorated  table  at  which 
sit  one  or  two  women  to  pour  tea.  The 
refreshments  are  taken  from  this  table 
by  the  waiters  and  carried  to  the  guests. 

At  a  sit-down  breakfast  the  meat  and 
scalloped  or  creamed  potatoes  can  be 
served  on  the  plates  from  the  kitchen, 
while  the  salad  can  be  already  on  small 
individual  plates  at  each  place.  It  saves 
confusion  to  have  nothing  on  the  table 
that  has  to  be  dished  out. 

Strawberries  and  cream  would  be  the 
nicest  fruit  you  could  have.  If  you  pre- 
ferred you  could  have  a  fruit  salad  made 
of  a  mixture  of  fruits — pineapple,  orange 
and  banana,  for  instance. 

It  is  better  to  send  merely  an  announce- 
ment, not  an  invitation,  to  friends  who 
are  loo  far  away  to  come  to  a  wedding. 


The  "Buffalo    Beetle,"  "Carpet 
Beetle."     (Anthrenus  scrophularia.) 

Dear  Junia. — I  always  enjoy  reading 
i he  Ingle  Nook,  and  have  received  a 
great  number  of  helpful  suggestions  from 
it. 

Now  I  am  urgently  in  need  of  it,  which 
I  feel  sure  that  you  can  give  me.  This 
year  while  housecleaning  I  noticed  that 
the  carpets  had  been  eaten  around  the 
edges.  I  immediately  suspected  moths 
and  upon  close  examination  I  found 
several  small  "fuzzy"  insects  of  a  dark 
brown  color.  Is  this  the  Buffalo  moth? 
1  also  found  a  few  small  larvae  (just  where 
(he  carpet  was  eaten  only  a  little.)  I 
took  the  carpet  up,  beat  it  thoroughly, 
sprayed  it  with  gasoline,  rolled  it  tightly 
and  left  it  over  night.  I  then  washed 
the  floor  carefully  with  soap  and  water, 
and  then  applied  gasoline  by  means  of  a 
hand  sprayer  which  has  considerable 
force,  so  that  I  believe  the  liquid  would 
reach  all  the  crevices.  Now  can  you 
please  tell  me: 

t.  Is  it  the  larvae  which  do  the  damage 
or  do  the  adults  destroy  as  well? 

2.  Can  they  be  gotten  rid  of?  (I 
have  been  told  that  it  is  impossible). 

3.  Do  you  think  that  my  method  of 
destroying  these  pests  will  be  effective? 
I  intend  spraying  the  carpets — particular- 
ly the  edges — from  time  to  time  during 
the  summer. 

4.  Will  Buffalo  moths  attack  clothing 
—either  silk  or  wool? 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  sketch  of 
their  life  history,  as  I  am  very  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  them — they  are  so  destructive. 
Possibly  some  of  the  readers  can  tell  me 

1  heir  experiences  with  them.  I  hope 
that  I  have  not  troubled  you  too  much. 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I  will 
close  with  a  recipe  for  a  light  layer  cake: 

2  small  cups  of  white  sugar;  2  tablespoons 
of  butter;  1  egg  (well  beaten)  1  cup  sweet 
milk;  any  desired  flavoring;  2  cups  of 
flour  in  which  4  small  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder  have  been  sifted. 

Durham    Co.,    Ont.  Hepatica. 

The  fuzzy  insects  evidently  are  the 
larvae  of  the  Buffalo  beetle.  The  beetle 
itself  has  hard  wings  with  blotches  of 
white  and  brick-color.  The  larvae  do 
the  mischief. 

The  beetles  stay  outside  over  winter, 
often  under  the  loose  bark  of  trees 
or  other  crevices  when  Warm  spring 
weather  comes  they  fly  into  the  house 
and  lay  their  eggs  wherever  they 
find  a  supply  of  woollens.  In  course 
of  time  the  eggs  hatch  out  into  the  little 
furry  insects  that  are  called  "Buffalo 
bugs,"  or  (incorrectly)  "Buffalo  moths." 
To  keep  the  Buffalo  beetle  out  of  chests  in 
which  woollen  articles  are  stored,  the 
following  method  is  recommended: 
Thoroughly  beat  and  sun  the  articles, 
then  pack  them  away,  wrapped  in  paper 
with  the  edges  pasted  so  no  more  beetles 
can  get  in  to  lay  eggs,  and  with  plenty  of 
moth-balls  between.  Moth-balls  do  not 
kill  any  bugs  that  hatch  out  from  eggs 
already  in  the  articles,  but  they  do  help 
to  keep  the  beetles  from  flying  near. 
It  is  advisable,  of  course,  to  wash  any 
woollens  that  can  be  washed,  before 
packing  them  away,  and  to  pack  others 
away  before  the  beetles  have  begun  to 
fly  about  and  lay  eggs. 

The  Buffalo  beetles  are,  however, 
most  rapacious  on  carpets.  The  method 
you  followed  was  a  good  one,  but  often 
a  second  application  is  necessary  at  the 
end  of  about  a  week,  to  catch  any  new 
larvae  that  may  have  hatched  out.  The 
gasoline  will  kill  every  beetle  and  larva 
that  it  touches,  but  it  will  not  kill  the 
eggs.  Of  course  all  who  read  this  should 
know  the  care  that  must  be  exercised 


when  using  gasoline  not  to  have  any 
lights  or  fires  (even  a  lighted  match) 
about,  as  the  very  fumes  of  the  gasoline 
may  take  fire  and  cause  a  dangerous 
explosion  or  conflagration. 

Another  method  that  can  be  used 
instead  of  the  gasoline  is  to  take  the 
carpets  up  and  beat  them,  meanwhile 
cleaning  the  floor  very  thoroughly  and 
pouring  boiling  water  down  the  cracks. 
Wet  cloths  are  then  placed  over  infested 
patches  on  the  carpet  and  a  very  hot 
iron  placed  over  to  cook  any  stray  insects 
or  eggs.  Keep  a  close  watch  and  repeat 
if  necessary. 

Cleaning  the  carpet  or  rug  very 
frequently  with  a  strong  vacuum- 
cleaner  will  help  to  keep  both  Buffalo 
bugs  and  the  ordinary  moths  and  their 
larvae  in  check. 

Remodelling  Fireplace. 

For    "Subscriber,"    Brant    Co.,  Ont. 

You  are  very  lucky  to  have  "an  old 
fire-place — very  large  and  old-fashioned." 
If  you  want  to  re-face  the  brick,  there  are 
plenty  of  beautiful  "tapestry"  bricks  on 
the  market;  or  perhaps  you  would  like 
cream  enamelled  brick,  especially  if  you 
can  find  an  old  marble  mantel  to  go  with 
it. 

But  why  not  paint  the  brick  that  is 
there,  with  one  of  the  dull-finish  paints? 
One  of  the  prettiest  rooms  I  know  has 
mulberry  curtains  and  cushions,  moss- 
green  rug,  and  a  fire-place  facing  of  plain 
brick  painted  a  mulberry  shade.  You 
could  paint  the  brick  to  harmonize  with 
your  color-scheme. 

Your  idea  of  white  enamel  for  wood- 
work of  arch,  with  mahogany  doors,  is 
splendid.  Usually  enough  yellow  is  added 
to  the  white  to  make  it  cream  or  ivory. 

By  the  way  an  iron  "basket"  to  hold 
small  quantities  of  wood  or  cannel  coal 
in  your  fireplace  would  be  pretty  as  well 
as  economical  of  fuel.  They  are  made 
for  the  purpose,  of  openwork  iron,  and 
are  portable.  Any  good  dealer  in  mantels, 
etc.,  can  supply  you. 


Keeping  Lemons. 

For  Miss  E.  C,  Perth  Co.,  Ont. 

Lemons  can  be  kept  for  quite  a  while 
in  cold  water  changed  every  day. 

There  is  no  use  of  asking  that  questions 
such  as  this  be  answered  privately. 
Editors  have  not  time  for  such  "private" 
work.    See  heading  of  this  Department. 


Canning  Fish.    Icing.  Pastry. 

I  have  come  upon  "personal  experi- 
ences" contributed  to  a  contemporary 
magazine  on  the  above  topics,  both  of 
which  were  subjects  of  inquiry  in  this 
Department.    So  I  pass  them  on. 

Canning  Fish — Use  "perfect  seal"  jars 
for  canning.  Scale  fish,  take  out  entrails 
and  remove  heads,  fins,  backbone  and 
as  many  of  other  bones  as  possible,  using 
a  sharp  knife.  Wipe  dry  (using  no  water) 
and  cut  in  pieces  that  will  go  into  jar. 
Pack  tightly.  Put  on  new  rubbers  dipped 
in  boiling  water,  glass  tops  and  rims 
(loosely).  Place  jars  on  wooden  or  wire 
rack  in  boiler,  pour  in  cold  water  until 
it  reaches  above  middle  of  jars,  let  come 
to  boil  and  boil.  Boil  steadily  for  half 
an  hour,  or  an  hour  for  gallon  jars, 
set  boiler  off  stove  and  tighten,  or  snap 
tops  of  jars,  and  let  cool  in  boiler.  Let 
stand  until  next  day  then  loosen  tops 
and  proceed  as  at  first.  After  boiling 
half  an  hour  tighten  tops  again  and  set 
away.  Same  method  will  do  for  sausage, 
fried  in  cakes,  and  for  beans,  corn,  green 
peas,  etc. 

May  the  editor  remark  that  usuall/ 
"to  make  safety  certain,"  the  vegetables 
are  given  three  boilings  on  three  successive 
days,  although  some  housekeepers  prefer 
to  make  one  long  boiling  do. 

Another  contributor  says  the  following 
is  exxellent  for  icing,  preventing  it  from 
cracking  when  cut:  Take  8  tablespoons 
sugar  and  3  of  water.  Boil  until  it 
threads  and  then  add  to  stiffly  beaten 
white  of  egg,  pouring  the  syrup  over  the 
egg  gradually.  Beat  well,  but  not  until 
it  is  thick  enough  not  to  run  off  the  cake. 
Now  spread  a  little  over  the  cake,  and 
keep  on  beating  and  adding  a  little  bit 
more  at  a  time.  Done  this  way  the 
icing  will  not  run  the  same,  and  the  last 
layer  "will  harden  nicely  over  the  creamy 
layers  beneath."  Cocoanut,  raisins  or 
nuts  may  be  added. 

A  good  pastry,  given  by  the  same  contri- 
butor (who  will  forgive  us  we  know  for 
quoting)  is  as  follows:  Allow  l/&  cup  lard 
to  1  cup  flour,  also  3^  teasp.  salt.  Cut  the 
lard  into  the  flour  then  mix  with  finger 
tips  very  lightly,  leaving  it  so  that  when 
rolled  the  shortening  is  rolled  into  it.  Add 


as  little  very  cold  water  as  will  allow  it 
to  roll,  mixing  with  a  knife.  Roll  thin 
and  brush  with  cold  milk  to  make  it 
brown  when  baked. 


Rhubarb. 

IF  you  don't  like  rhubarb  you  should 
cultivate  a  taste  for  it.  It  is  a  valuable 
food  because  of  its  medicinal  properties. 
Perhaps  if  you  don't  like  it  one  way  you 
will  another,  so  try  one  of  the  following 
from  Cornell  Bulletin. 

Rhubarb  Sponge. 

2  tablesps.  granu-      }/%  cup  sugar 

lated  gelatin  1  cup  rhubarb  sauce 

}/i  cup  cold  water     Whites  of  2  eggs 
1  cup  milk 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water. 
Scald  the  milk  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it. 
Pour  the  hot  milk  over  the  gelatin  and 
stir  until  dissolved.  Set  in  a  cool  place 
until  it  begins  to  stiffen.  Then  beat 
it  well  with  an  egg-beater,  '  add  the 
rhubarb  and  fold  in  the  well-beaten 
whites  of  the  eggs.  Turn  into  a  mould 
that  has  been  dipped  in  cold  water  and 
chill  until  set.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

Baked  Rhubarb. 

Cut  rhubarb  in  small  pieces.  In  a 
baking  dish  place  alternate  layers  of 
rhubarb  and  sprinklings  of  sugar  until 
the  dish  is  filled.  Sprinkle  sugar  over 
top,  dot  with  bits  of  butter  and  grated 
lemon  rind  or  cinnamon.  Bake  slowly 
until  done.  Slow  baking  gives  a  rich, 
red  color. 

Rhubarb  Pudding. 

1  pint  rhubarb  H  CUP  melted 

sauce  butter 
1  pint  crumbs 

Mix  the  butter  with  the  bread  crumbs. 
Arrange  rhubarb  and  crumbs  in  alternate 
layers,  having  crumbs  on  top.  Sift 
a  little  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  over  and 
bake  until  brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Rhubarb  Pie. 

1  pint  rhubarb  cut     H  cup  cold  water 

in  pieces  1  teasp.  melted 

%  cup  sugar  butter 
1  tablesp.  cornstarch  Plain  pastry 

Mix  rhubarb  and  sugar  and  cook  to  a 
thick  sauce.  Add  the  cornstarch  blended 
in  the  water,  and  continue  cooking  until 
clear.    Add  the  butter. 

Invert  a  pie  pan,  grease  it  a  little,  and 
cover  with  the  pastry,  fitting  it  carefully. 
Trim  edges  and  prick  all  over  with  a  fork. 
Set  the  pan  on  a  baking  tin  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  about  15  minutes.  Slip 
the  crust  off  the  outside  of  pan  and  place 
it  inside,  or  in  a  pyrex  pie  pan.  Fill 
with  the  rhubarb  mixture,  heap  with 
meringue  and  brown  slightly  in  a  slow 
oven. 

Meringue  for  Pie. 

Beat  whites  of  2  eggs  stiff.  Gradually 
add  3  tablespoonfuls  sugar  and  beat 
until  it  will  stand  alone. 


The  Scrap  Bag. 

Dishwashing  Hint. 

On  the  drainboard  a  rubber  mat 
is  very  desirable  to  save  breakage  of 
dishes.  If  the  drainboard  is  wooden 
it  also  saves  the  wood  becoming  dark 
merely  from  rot. 

*  *    *  * 

Bleaching. 

This  bright  9ummer  weather  is  fine 
for  bleaching.  Keep  anything  that  is  to 
be  bleached  out  in  full  sunshine — and  wet 
— until  as  white  as  desired.  A  help  in 
the  process  for  handkerchiefs,  towels, 
etc.,  that  have  become  a  very  "bad  color" 
is  to  soak  them  over  night  first  in  a 
solution  of  half  a  teaspoon  of  cream  of 
tartar  to  each  quart  of  water. 

*  *    *  » 

To  Clean  Feather  Pillows. 

The  cleaning  of  feather  pillows  is  not  a 
task  to  be  dreaded  if  done  in  the  following 
way:  Place  four  coffee  tins  in  the  bottom 
of  a  wash-boiler  and  put  a  couple  of  pieces 
of  board  over  them  to  form  a  platform. 
Put  five  inches  of  water,  less  if  the  tins 
do  not  come  well  above  this  distance, 
and  let  the  pillows  rest  on  the  board. 
Steam  for  an  hour.  Hang  the  pillows 
out  in  the  wind  until  they  are  nearly 
dry  and  finish  drying  in  the  sun.  They 
come  out  light  and  clean  and  fresh 
smelling.  There  is  no  need  of  having 
musty  pillows  when  it  is  so  easy  to  clean 
them.  Another  lady  recommends  wash- 
ing them  in  gasoline  and  hanging  them 
on  the  line  to  dry. — Sel. 


Soiled  Window  Shades. 

"Art  gum,"  which  can  be  bowght  at 
most  drug  stores  or  book  stores,  where 
erasing  rubbers  are  sold,  will  remove 
spots  from  window  shades.  If  quite 
hopeless,  so  far  as  cleaning  goes,  the 
blinds  can  be  given  a  new  lease  of  life 
by  painting  them,  first  removing  the  dust 
thoroughly  by  brushing  the  shades  well 
then  rubbing  them  with  stale  bread  to 
remove  all  dirt  before  the  paint  is  applied. 
The  "flat"  dull-finished  paint  should 
be  used.  .  If  the  art  gum  or  stale  bread 
fail  to  clean  cream  or  white  linen  shades 
sufficiently  try  washing  them  with  potato 
water,  or  rice  water.  Lay  the  blind 
flat  on  a  table  and  wash,  a  little  at  a  time, 
with  a  rag  dipped  in  the  water.  Use  as 
little  water  as  possible. 

Dressmaking  at  Ham?. 

Heavy  shears  cut  a  clean  edge  which 
is  easy  to  follow  in  sewing.  Cut  with 
the  points  of  the  shears  resting  on  the 
table. 

An  accurate  tape  measure  is  essential. 
A  misfit  is  often  due  to  the  wrong  size 
of  pattern  ordered  according  to  an  in- 
correct tape  measure.  To  test  the  tape, 
stretch  it  along  a  wooden  rule  and  de- 
termine if  it  is  correctly  marked. 

A  tracing  wheel  makes  a  distinct 
mark  easily  followed  in  stitching  if  the 
material  is  of  firm  texture.  It  is  an 
excellent  means  of  indicating  the  position 
of  pleats,  tucks,  hems,  etc. 

Steel  pins  do  not  mar  the  fabric  like 
lead  ones.  If  the  pins  have  black  heads 
they  are  easy  to  see  and  pick  up. 

If  one  machine  drawer  is  kept  especially 
for  spools  it  will  be  a  great  saving  of  time 
for  the  seamstress. 

If  all  the  pattern  pieces  are  laid  os 
the  goods  before  any  one  piece  is  cut 
they  can  be  shifted  around  and  placed 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  saves  material 
to  plan  the  arrangement  of  the  pieces 
instead  of  cutting  haphazard  one  piece 
at  a  time.  There  are  two  ways  of 
placing  the  pattern  pieces  on  the  goods 
or  making  a  layout.  One  method  is  to 
spread  the  material  in  a  single  thickness 
and  lay  on  each  piece  of  the  pattern 
twice,  once  for  the  right  and  once  for  the 
left  side  of  the  garment,  and  another 
way  is  to  double  the  goods  and  lay  on 
each  pattern  piece  only  once. 


How  To  Keep  Safe  in  a 
Thunderstorm. 

^Here  are  some  instructions  as  to  what 
to^do  and  what  not  to  do  in  a  thunder- 
storm. They  are  issued  by  the  Fire 
Marshal  of  Louisiana  and  quoted  with 
approval  by  Safety  Engineering  (New 
York):  ,         ,  . 

If  you  find  yourself  indoors  during  a 
thunderstorm,  don't  go  near  the  stove; 
keep  away  from  the  chimney,  and  avoid 
using  the  telephone;  also  don't  touch  a 
screen  door. 

Out  of  doors  during  a  thunderstorm  the 
safest  place  is  in  the  woods.  Lightning 
may  strike  a  tree,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  the  one  under  which  you  have  taken 
shelter.  On  the  other  hand  the  most 
foolish  thing  you  can  do  is  to  stand 
beneath  an  isolated  tree.  An  open  shed, 
especially  if  it  is  some  distance  from 
larger  buildings,  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
dangerous. 

Never  go  near  a  wire  fence  during  a 
thunderstorm. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  annual  mortality 
from  lightning  occurs  in  the  rural  districts, 
including  under  this  head  towns  and 
villages  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  less. 

World  Magazine,  New  York. 


A  Country  Road. 

It  was   a  winding  thread  of  white 

That  moved  amidst  the  Kre?n 
Like  some  vague  joy  or  dim  delight 

Or  dream  of  peace  serene. 
There  was  a  beckoning  thro'  the  trees 

Of  distant  shimmering  blue 
That  lured  with  subtle  witcheries 

And  pleasing  prospects  new. 

The  spacious  fields  beside  the  way 

Were  fragrant  with  the  balm 
That  comes  from  grass  where  lambkins 
play 

Thro'  quiet  hours  of  calm. 

For  scarce  a  wain  with  rumble  bold 
Passed  creaking  o'er  its  sod; 

But  over  it  in  silence  rolled 
The  chariots  of  God! 

—Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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The  Fashions. 


How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
niMMirement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  TH3  3E  IL 
LUSTRATED  OR  IN  CATALOGUE. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form: — 

Send  the  following  pattern  to: 

Name  

Post  Office  

County  

R.  R.  No  

Province  


Numl>er  of  Pattern  

Age  i  child  or  misses'  pattern)   

Me.iMirement —  Waist^.  Bust  

Date  of  issue  in  which  pattern  ap- 
peared   

When  ordering  from  catalogue  give 
■umber  of  page  on  which  pattern  ap- 
peared. 

Be  Sure  to  Write  Numbers  Clearly. 

Our  Fashion  Book. 

A  lashion  catalogue  containing  over 
500  designs  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt 
*t  12  cents.  Book  contains  article  on 
dre^making  and  illustrations  of  stitches. 
When  ordering  from  it  use  above  blank. 

ilOO   Set  of  Infant's  Clothes. 

Cut  iii  one  size:  It  will  require  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the  Dress, 
2}i  yards  of  27-inch  material  for  the 
petticoat  and  2  yards  of  embroidery  for 
the  ruffle.  The  slippers  require  %  yard  of 
18-inch  material  and  the  Barrie  coat  % 
yard  of  27-inch  material  for  band,  and  I 
vard  40  inches  wide  for  skirt.    Price,  15c. 

3941    Child's  Bonnets. 

Cut  fa  3  sizes:  6  months,  1  and  2  years. 
A  one-year  size  will  require  Y%  yard  for 
No.  1,  »f  30-inch  material,  \%  yard  for 
No.  2.  mi  20-inch  material,  and  Y%  yard  of 
20-mch  material  for  No.  3.  Price  15  cents. 

5741.    Child's  Coat  and  Cap. 

(  ut  fa  4  sizes:  6  months,  1  year,  2 
ami  4  years.    A  2  year  size  will  require 
'    \  irds  of  27-inch  material  for  the  coat 
|nd  \f  yard  for  the  cap.    Price  15  cents. 

5441.    A  Set  of  "Short  Clothes." 

<  ut  In  5  sizes:  6  months,  1,  2,  3  and  4 
years.  A  2-year  size  will  require  3% 
yards  of  27-inch  material  for  the  dress 
1  : ,  vard  for  the  slip,  and  1  vard  for  the 
drawers.    Price  15  cents. 

*675.    Child's  Play  Suit. 

(  ut  in  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  5  years. 
A  4-year  size  will  require  1%  yard  for  the 
bloomers,  and  1%  yard  for  the  waist, 
•i  2  7-inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

2186.  Infants'  Set,  consisting  of  a 
cap,  a  sack,  a  night  gown  and  a  dress. 

Cut  in  one  size:  For  the  dress  of 
flouncing  it  will  require  IX  yard  of  36- 
inch  material  with  \%  yard  of  plain 
material  for  yoke  and  sleeves.  Of  nain- 
sook or  lawn  36-inches  wide  it  will  require 
2%  yards.  The  gown  will  require 
V%  rards  of  24  or  27-inch  material. 
|  hr  (ap  K  yard  of  18-inch  material. 
Hie  sack  requires  %  yard  of  27-inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 

,..-'450— Sun  Bonnets  for  Ladies  and 
Girls. 

Pattern  including  both  styles  is  cut 
in  one  size — medium  for  ladies,  and  girls 
It  requires  for  No.  1,  \]4  yard;  for  No.  2, 
1  C  yard  of  32-inch  material.    Price  15c! 

3505.    Child's  Short  Clothes  Set. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6  months  to  1  year, 
2,  ;  and  4  years.  A  1-year  size  will 
require  lj<  yard  for  the  dress,  1%  yard 
tor  the  petticoat,  and  %  yard  for  the 
drawers  of  36-inch  material.    Price  15c 

3863.    Child's  Set. 

(  ut  in  5  sizes:  6  months,  1,  2,  3  and  4 
years.  The  dress  requires  2%  yards  of 
material;  the  petticoat  requires  1%  yard, 
and  the  drawers  1  yard  for  a  2-year  size! 
I' or  ruffles  of  embroidery  on  petticoat  and 
dress,  2%  yards  for  each  will  be  required 
Price,    15  cents. 


3632.    Child's  Romper. 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  6  months,  1,  2,  3  and  4 
years.  A  one-year  size  will  require  2j< 
yards  of  27-inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

3988.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
requires  ±l/2  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3996.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  3%  yards  of  32- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3991.    Ladies'  Apron. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

3980.    Child's  Drefes. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  1,  2,  3  and  5  years.  A 
3-year  size  will  require  \l/2  yard  of  36- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

4004.    Misses'  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  A 
16-year  size  requires  4%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material.  The  width  at  the  foot 
with  plaits  extended  is  about  2%  yards. 
Price,  15  cents. 

4000.    Girls*  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  12-year  size  requires  3K  yards  of  36- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

4006.    Ladies'  House  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  requires  6*4  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards 
Price,  15  cents. 


3982.    Boys*  "Overalls." 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  5  years.  A 
4-year  size  requires  214  yards  of  27-inch 
material.    Price,  15  cents. 

Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

Revealed. 

It  was  just  at  the  end  of  sunset: 

The  day  had  been  filled  with  pain, 
And  a  burden  of  deepest  sadness 

Over  my  spirit  had  lain. 
When  a  sudden  radiance  flooded 

The  depths  of  my  quiet  room: 
And    I    looked,    amazed,    through  the 
window — 

The  sky  was  in  twilight  gloom, 
Yet  the  glow  of  light  was  about  me: 

A  Form  in  the  midst  seemed  there; 
The  arms  outspread  in  a  welcome-grace, 

And  the  Face  serene  and  fair. 
Then  it  faded  away  in  shadow: 

But  my  soul  had  lost  its  fear, — 
It  was  wonder  above  all  wonders 

To  know  that  my  Lord  was  near! 
Was  it  all, — do  you  say, — "just  dream- 
ing-" 

Not  a  real  vision  of  Him? 
Perhaps — but  my  burden  felt  lighter, 

The  world  less  lonely  and  grim. 
And  many  another  may  see  Him, 

And  feel  the  magical  thrill 
Of  comfort  and  peace  from  the  Presence, 

He  walks  with  the  lonely  still. 

Anna  B.  Bensel. 


Our  Captain. 

God  Himself  is  with  us  for  our 
Captain.— 2  Chron.  13:12.  This  was  the 
war-cry  of  Abijah,  king  of  Judah,  as  he 
went  out  with  four  hundred  thousand 
chosen  men  against  an  army  of  twice  the 
size — even  800,000  chosen  men,  "being 
mighty  men  of  valour." 

There  seemed  little  chance  of  victory; 
and  yet' Abijah  spoke  confidently,  and 
the  event  justified  his  confidence.  He 
told  his  soldiers  that  the  great  multitude 
against  them  trusted  in  false  gods.  "But 
as  for  us,"  he  said,  "the  Lord  is  our  God. 
.  .  .  and,  behold,  God  Himself  is 
with  us  for  Captain."  Then,  when  the 
men  of  Judah  found  themselves  in  great 
danger  and  surrounded  by  foes,  they  cried 
unto  the  Lord.  .  .  and  the  children 
of  Judah  prevailed,  because  they  relied 
upon  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers." 

Faith  can  still  remove  mountains. 
When  men  arc  hard  pressed  they  lose 
courage  if  they  have  no  hope  of  winning 
through.  But,  if  they  feel  sure  they  are 
on  God's  side,  no  enemy  can  daunt  them. 

The  Great  Army  which  follows  Christ 
is  surrounded  by  many  foes — as  it  has 
always  been — and  yet  victory  is  certain. 
The  Leader  goes  before.  He  is  called 
"Faithful  and  True,"  and  "The  Word  of 
God,"  and  "King  of  Kings,  and  Lord 
of  Lords."— Rev.  19:11-16.  God  Himself 
is  with  us  for  our  Captain,  and  He  is 
Son  of  Man  as  well  as  Son  of  God.  He 
has  identified  Himself  with  each  private 
in  His  army. 

We  know  this,  as  a  matter  of  theory. 
When  we  really  believe  it,  as  an  every-day 
reality,  anxiety  and  discouragement 
vanish,  crowded  out  by  radiant  joy  and 
serene  peace. 

Perhaps  you  are  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied, feeling  that  your  talents  are 
being  wasted.  You  think  you  could  do 
so  much  for  God  and  for  the  world  if 
only  you  could  get  away  from  the  unin- 
teresting duties  of  a  commonplace 
existence.  And  yet, — if  it  is  "duty"  that 
chains  you  to  your  post, — you  are  placed 
there  by  the  Captain  Himself.  He  is 
"with  you,"  always  at  your  side.  He 
never  makes  a  mistake.  When  He  wants 
you  to  fill  some  other  position  He  will 
give  the  order.  Be  sure  you  are  ready 
to  go  at  any  moment  wherever  He  may 
send  you.  Prepare  yourself  by  daily 
prayer,  study  of  His  Word,  and  a  steady 
growth  in  Christlikeness.  Do  your  daily 
work  in  the  joyous  spirit  of  one  who 
knows  that  the  Lord  is  near — as  ray  dear 
friend  Miss  Bensel  says  in  the  poem  given 
above.  "He  walks  with  the  lonely  still," 
and  one  who  realizes  the  Presence  of  the 
Great  Companion  soon  finds  that  loneli- 
ness has  vanished.  Emily  Dickinson 
writes: 

"  'Eternity  is  Then,' 
We  say,  as  of  a  station, 
Meanwhile  he  is  so  near, 
He  joins  me  in  my  ramble, 
Divides  abode  with  me, 
No  friend  have  I  that  so  persists 
As  this  Eternity." 

And  this  Friend  is  our  Captain,  the  Son 
of  Man  who  laid  His  right  hand  on  the 
beloved  disciple,  saying:  "Fear  net;  I  am 
the  first  and  the  last." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  restlessness  in 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women;  but  our 
Captain  is  able  to  fulfil  His  promise  and 
give  rest  to  heavy  laden  hearts — but  the 
hearts  must  be  yielded  to  Him.  If  He 
is  our  acknowledged  "Captain"  His  Will 
must  be  ours.  The  work  He  calls  us  to 
do  will  be  glorified  into  glad  "service," 
if  done  with  and  for  Him.  The  cross  He 
calls  us  to  bear  will  raise  us  nearer  to  our 
Lord,  if  we  accept  it  in  the  spirit  of  love 
and  look  always  to  Him  for  strength  to 
endure. 

Life  is  slipping  away  very  swiftly 
(our  life  on  earth,  I  mean)  and  it  will  be 
such  a  pity  if  we  waste  it  in  complaints 
or  anxiety  or  fear.  The  chance  of  being 
a  victor  in  life's  battle  comes  every  day 
to  every  soldier  in  the  Great  Army.  But, 
if  we  try  to  live  and  fight  and  endure  in 
our  own  strength,  we  shall  certainly  fail. 
The  experience  of  many  who  have  tried 
to  fight  alone,  and  have  failed,  should  be 
a  warning  to  others  not  to  waste  time  in 
that  way. 

It  is  such  a  pity  when  we  submit  to 
defeat — and  it  is  never  necessary.  He 
who  was  a  Conqueror  when  He  was 
stripped  of  all  earthly  possessions,  offers. 
His  victorious  Life  to  each  of  us.  St. 
Paul  was  not  boasting  when  he  declared 
that  he  could  do  all  things  through 
Christ  who  strengthened  him.  Victory 
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Silk  Under  Thinly 

The  makers  of  Kayser  "Italian"  Silk  Underwear 
(Made  in  Canada,)  the  high  quality  and  exclusive 
features  of  which  are  recognized  as  standard, 
strongly  advise  the  use  of  Lux.    They  say  : 

"  Lux  renews  the  beauty  and  lustre  of  these 
excellent  garments.  Silk  Underwear  should 
be  washed  at  home,  preferably  with  Lux." 

A  quick  gentle  washing  in  the  rich  Lux  suds  will  make 
your  underwear  as  clean  and  fresh  as  when  new.  The 
thin  white  satin-like  flakes  of  Lux  are  made  by  our  own 
exclusive  process,  and  dissolve  instantly  into  a  rich 
bubbling  lather  as  harmless  as  pure  water  itself. 

Lux  stands  supreme  for  washing  silf^s  and  other  fine 
fabrics.    It  is  sold  on/y  in  sealed  packets — dust-proof  I 
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was  an  every-day  experience  with  him, 
because  to  him  life  itself  was  Christ. 

When  you  have  to  make  some  mo- 
mentous decision,  and  feel  perplexed  and 
worried,  try  the  simple  plan  of  consulting 
the  Great  Captain.  Tell  Him  (and  be 
honest  about  the  matter)  that  you  are 
ready  to  do  what  He  commands  and  go 
where  He  sends  you.  Then  wait  until  He 
makes  your  way  clear.  When  He  gives 
the  word  you  can  go  ahead — even  though 
He  may  lead  you  to  Calvary.  Be  very 
sure  that  you  will  not  have  to  tread  the 
way  of  the  cross  alone. 

Did  you  ever  think  how  splendid  it 
is  to  have  God  planning  out  our  lives! 
He  is  interested  in  every  little  thing  that 
concerns  us.  God  told  Jeremiah  that 
even  before  his  birth  he  was  "ordained 
a  prophet  unto  the  nations."  It  is  a 
solemn  thought  that  God  has  sent  each 
of  us  into  the  world  for  some  special 
purpose.  If  we  are  living  lightly  and 
carelessly,  as  if  our  lives  were  of  no 
particular  importance,  it  is  time  we  tried 
to  discover  our  "vocation" — our  "calling." 
The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  place  our- 
selves absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Captain  and  take  our  daily  orders  directly 
from  Him. 

This  Christianity  of  ours  is  not  a  life- 
less, cut-and-dried  religion.  We  go  to  a 
Book  to  find  out  the  Will  of  God,  it  is 
true.  But,  if  we  have  only  a  book- 
religion,  we  are  missing  the  joy  of  fellow- 
ship with  our  living  Leader.  He  has 
special  messages  for  each  of  His  friends. 
When  we  secure  a  quiet  hour  alone  with 
Him  it  is  not  only  an  opportunity  to  tell 
Him  our  desires.  Let  us  listen  quietly, 
for  He  has  many  things  to  say  to  us. 
Even  when  we  pray  for  something  we 
need — or  think  we  need — let  us  always 
remember  that  we  are  speaking  to  our 
Commander.  We  are  very  ignorant  and 
may  be  asking  for  something  which  will 
hinder  our  spiritual  progress.  Shall  we 
presume  to  blame  our  Creator  if  He — in 
love — answers  our  unwise  prayers  as  He 
sees  to  be  best?    When  Job  thought  he 


had  been  treated  unfairly,  God  said  to 
Him:  "Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth?"  The  Great 
Captain  has  had  long  experience  in 
training  souls.  Our  part  is  to  obey,  not 
to  tell  Him  what  to  do.  Our  soldiers 
went  "over  the  top"  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, defying  death.  Many  soldiers  in 
the  army  of  the  Great  Captain  have  said 
calmly:  "I  am  ready  to  die  for  the  Name- 
of  the  Lord  Jesus."  We,  also,  may  be- 
conquerors  through  the  power  of  the 
Beloved  Captain.    To  Him  we  pray: — 

"In  us  Thy  strength  make  perfect, 
In  us  the  victory  win." 

Dora  Farncomb. 


For  the  Needy. 

A  reader  in  Sask.  sent  $3.00  "for  th 
relief  of  the  suffering  Russians,  and  L.  K. 
Eden,  Ont.,  also  sent  a  gift  ($2.00)  fo 
the   Russian   Famine   Fund.    The  h\ 
dollars    was    at    once    forwarded.  Si: 
dollars  came  from  "Friends,"  Markinch, 
Sask. — "to  be  used  to  the  glory  of  God," 
— and  two  dollars  arrived  yesterday,  fror 
N.  E.  W.,  Stoney  Beach,  N.  S.    All  this 
money  has  been  swiftly  passed  on  t 
needy  people.    My  thanks  go  out  to  all 
of  you.    I  also  acknowledge  with  thanks 
the  papers  for  the  "shut-in"  and  a  scrap- 
book  which  was  sent  by  M.  C.  W. 

Dora  Farncomb, 
6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 


Save  the  Children  Fund. 

Reports  have  arisen  that  money  collected 
for  starving  children  in  Russia  is  being 
misappropriated.  Money  sent  to  any  of 
the  Canadian  Committee  of  the  Save  the 
Children  Fund  organisation  i9  perfectly 
safe.  With  the  exception  of  the  steno- 
graphers, no  member  of  the  official  staff  is 
paid;  also  the  money  is  used  directly  for 
the  famine  area.  The  Ottawa  address  is 
"Sir  George  Burn,  Elgin  Bldg.,  Ottawa." 
Toronto  address:  Mr.  C.  D.  Gordon, 
Dominion  Bank,  cor.  King  and  Yonge  Sts. 


Your  Health. 

By  "Medicus." 

[Stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  must  be  enclosed  if  an  early  reply  is  necessary] 


Enlargement  of  Finger  Joints.  Pain. 
Goiter. 

B.C.,  Ont.  "Woman  of  35.  Troubled 
with  enlargement  of  small  joints  of 
fingers,  also  of  end  and  bridge  of  nose, 
accompanied  by  burning  sense  of  pain. 
Also  burning  pain  in  shoulder  blades  and 
root  of  neck.  Have  gas  on  stomach 
very  badly;  also  a  small  goiter  which 
causes  no  apparent  symptoms  of  Graves' 
Disease.  What  is  the  cause  of  arthritis? 
Can  anything  be  done  for  it?" 

Ans. — I  would  want  to  make  sure  that 
pus  in  the  tonsils  or  at  the  roots  of  the 
teeth  was  not  causing  the  arthritis. 
An  X-ray  picture  of  the  teeth  and  the 
opinion  of  your  dentist  should  decide 
about  the  teeth.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
decide  in  certain  cases  whether  there  is  pus 
in  your  tonsils.  Your  family  doctor 
will  help  you  there.  "Gas  on  the 
stomach"  often  is  the  only  symptom  that 
the  patient  complains  of  when  the  trouble 
is  in  the  gall-bladder — e.  g.  gall-stones. 
Your  doctor  can  drain  the  gall-bladder 
through  the  duodenum,  using  a  very 
small  stomach  tube  which  will  pass 
through  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum. 
Perhaps  a  barium  meal  and  an  X-ray 
picture  should  be  taken  in  order  to  locate 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  here. 

If  the  goiter  is  of  long  standing  and 
not  causing  any  trouble  I  would  not 
do  anything  for  it. 

High  Blood  Pressure. 

Mrs.  M.,  Ont.  "Woman  age  43, 
weight  170,  nearly  6  feet  tall.  Have  been 
having  queer  feelings  in  back  of  neck 
and  up  in  head  at  times,  especially  if  in  a 
crowd  of  people.  Blood  pressure  is  high 
by  50.  Am  on  strict  diet.  Will  you 
explain  high  blood  pressure?  Am  told 
I  must  not  lift,  or  work  hard,  but  it  is 
a  hard  thing  to  do  on  a  farm." 

Ans. — If  your  blood  pressure  is  too  high 
eat  less  of  everything,  and  take  "a  mile 
of  oxygen  a  day  on  the  hoof."  In  other 
words  take  a  walk  of  a  mile  in  the  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air  every  day.  As  Paul 
says,  "Be  moderate  in  all  things."  If 
you  will  read  the  articles  I  have  written 
in  the  "Advocate"  and  follow  the  advice, 
your  high  blood  pressure  will  not  be  the 
cause  of  your  death. 


Weir-Mitchell  Treatment. 

R.  J.  M.,  Ont.— "Would  like  &  you 
could  let  me  know  what]thei}Weir-Mitchcll 
treatment  is  for  nerves.  I  have  trouble 
with  nerves,  any  little  worry  or  extra 
work  I  can't  sleep  and  get  in  a  ver\ 
nervous  state.  The  more  I  fight  the 
worse  I  get.  The  only  thing  that  does 
me  much  good  is  a  change,  but  tliai 
isn't  always  possible.  I  would  like  to 
get  built  up.  I  am  married,  41  years  ol 
age,  and  wondered  what  this  treatment 
was  and  if  it  would  help  me. 

Ans. — The  Weir-Mitchell  treatment 
consists  largely  of  a  so-called  "rest-cua  " 
— six  to  eight  weeks  in  bed,  isolated  from 
friends  and  business  and  worries,  together 
with  forced  feeding  and  massage. 

It  can  only  be  properly  carried  out  in  a 
hospital  under  the  care  of  a  physician. 
The  late  Dr   Weir-Mitchell  found  that 
this   treatment   relieved   many   of  his 
nervous  patients  of  their  aches  and  pain- 
Too  often  there  is  a  cause  for  "nerves," 
and  unless  this  cause  is  removed,  the 
cure  by  the   Weir-Mitchell  treatment 
is  not  permanent.    The  tendency  of  lati 
has  been  to  spend  more  time  by  careful 
examinations  to  find  out  the  cause  and  to 
try  to  remove  the  cause  rather  than 
recommend    this    treatment    to  c\ 
nervous  patient  who  happens  to  be  thin. 

Warts. 

R.  N.,  Ont. — "I  have  a  raised  spot  on 
my  finger  next  to  my  thumb,  and  as  it  is- 
on  my  right  hand  it  is  very  awkward. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a  wart,  and  I  j 
keep  cutting  it  off  but  after  a  week  or  two  1 
it  is  bigger  than  ever.    It  has  four  or 
five  red  streaks  going  down  quite  a  way  \ 
which  might  be  roots,  and  to  press  down  ] 
or  knock  it  flat  on  the  top  of  these  roots  I 
makes  the  finger  pain.    Could  you  tell  • 
me  as  soon  as  possible  what  is  best  for  itA 
if  I  could  get   ointment    for  warts,  orl 
what  would  cure  it." 

Ans. —  You  can  remove  the  wart  by-j 
means  of  acid  (glacial  acetic  acid,  a pply 
with  a  tooth-pick  but  protect  the  skin 
around  with  petrolatum).     If  you  repeat 
the  acid  again  when  the  soreness  has  sub-j 
sided,  you  can  quickly  destroy  the  wart,  i 
Salicyclic  acid  ointment  is  slower   and  | 
perhaps  preferable.    Ask  your  druggist] 
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to  make  an^ointment  containing  one 
drachm  of  salicyclic  acid  in  an  ounce  of 
petrolatum  (vaseline).  Apply  this  every 
night  and  bathe  in  hot  water  the  next 
uiorn  ing.  Continue  till  you  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  wart. 

Indigestion. 

Knquirer,  Ont. — "Am  troubled  so  with 
gas  infmy  bowels  all  the  time,  think  at 
times  I  will  die." 

A  us. — Try  Calcined  Magnesia  or  Heavy 
Oxide  of  Magnesia  for  your  stomach — yi 


a  teaspoonful  of  the  powder  one  to  two 
hours  after  meals,  or  whenever  the  gas 
is  troublesome.  If  it  is  too  laxative, 
reduce  the  dose.  How  are  your  teeth? 
Are  you  a  slow  eater?  I  hope  you  don't 
drink  tea  or  coffee.  Fried  greases  and 
gravies  are  usually  hard  to  digest,  so 
don't  eat  too  freely  of  fried  potatoes 
or  meats  hot  buttered  toast  (eat  dry 
toast),  pies  that  have  a  rich  crust,  fat 
meats,  for  example  pork.  Raw  fruits  in 
moderation  should  be  eaten,  but  chewed 
well. 


T.  Tembarom 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

Author  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "The  Shuttle," 
"The  Secret  Garden,'*  etc. 

Serial  rights  secured  by  "The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
In  the  course  of  two  days  Mr.  Palford, 
having  given  his  client  the  benefit  of  his 
own  exact  professional  knowledge  of  the 
estate  of  Temple  Barholm  and  its  workings 
uul  privileges  as  far  as  he  found  them 
transferable  and  likely  to  be  understood, 
returned  to  London,  breathing  perhaps 
something  like  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
train  steamed  oujt  of  the  little  station. 
Whatsoever  happened  in  days  to  come, 
Palford  &  Grimby  had  done  their  most 
irving  and  awkward  duty  by  the  latest 
Temple  Barholm.  Bradford,  who  was  the 
steward  of  the  estate,  would  now  take 
him  over,  and  could  be  trusted  to  furnish 
practical  information  of  any  ordinary 
I  order. 

It  did  not  appear  to  Mr.  Palford  that 
the  new  inheritor  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  his  possessions  or  exhilarated 
by  the  extraordinary  turn  in  his  fortunes. 
The  enormity  of  Temple  Barholm  itself, 
regarded  as  a  house  to  live  in  in  an 
every-day  manner,  seemed  somewhat  to 
depress  him.  When  he  was  taken  over 
its  hundred  and  fifty  rooms,  he  wore  a 
detached  air  as  he  looked  about  him,  and 
such  remarks  as  he  imade  were  of  an 
extraordinary  nature  and  expressed  in 
terms  peculiar  to  America.  Neither  Mr. 
Palford  nor  Burrill  understood  them,  but 
a  young  footman  who  was  said  to  have 
once  paid  a  visit  to  New  York,  and  who 
chanced  to  be  in  the  picture-gallery  when 
his  new  master  was  looking  at  the  portraits 
of  his  ancestors,  overhearing  one  obser- 
vation, was  guilty  of  a  convulsive  snort, 
and  immediately  made  his  way  into  the 
corridor,  coughing  violently.  From  this 
Mr.  Palford  gathered  that  one  of  the 
transatlantic  jokes  had  been  made.  That 
was  the  New  York  idea— to  be  jocular. 
Yet  he  had  not  looked  jocular  when  he 
had  made  the  remark  which  had  upset  the 
equilibrium  of  the  young  footman.  He 
had,  in  fact,  looked  reflective  before  speak- 
ing as  he  stood  and  studied  a  portrait  of 
one  of  his  ancestors.  But,  then,  he  had 
a  trick  of  saying  things  incomprehensibly 
ridiculous  with  an  unmoved  expression  of 
gravity,  which  led  Palford  to  feel  that  he 
was  ridiculous  through  utter  ignorance 
and  was  not  aware  that  he  was  exposing 
the  fact.  Persons  who  thought  that  an 
air  of  seriousness  added  to  a  humorous 
remark  were  especially  annoying  to  the 
solicitor,  because  they  frequently  be- 
trayed one  into  the  position  of  seeming 
to  be  dull  in  the  matter  of  seeing  a  point. 
That,  he  had  observed,  was  often  part  of 
the  New  York  manner — to  make  a  totally 
absurdly  exaggerated  or  seemingly 
ignorance-revealing  observation,  and  then 
leave  one's  hearer  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  the  speaker  was  an  absolute 
ignoramus  and  fool  or  a  humorist. 

More  than  once  he  had  somewhat 
suspected  his  .client  of  meaning  to  "get 
a  rise  out  of  him,"  after  the  odious  manner 
of  the  tourists  described  in  "The  Innocents 
Abroad,"  though  at  the  same  time  he  felt 
rather  supportingly  sure  of  the  fact  that 
generally,  when  he  displayed  ignorance, 
he  displayed  it  because  he  was  a  positive 
encyclopedia  of  lack  of  knowledge. 

He  knew  no  more  of  social  customs, 
literature,  and  art  than  any  other  street 
lad.  He  had  not  belonged  to  the  aspiring 
self-taught,  who  meritoriously  haunt  the 
night  schools  and  free  libraries  with  a 
view  to  improving  their  minds.  If  this 
had  been  his  method,  he  might  in  one 
sense  have  been  more  difficult  to  handle, 
as  Palford  had  seen  the  thing  result  in  a 
bumptiousness  most  objectionable.  He 


was  markedly  not  bumptious,  at  all 
events. 

A  certain  degree  of  interest  in  or 
curiosity  concerning  his  ancestors  as 
represented  in  the  picture-gallery  Mr. 
Palford  had  observed.  He  had  stared 
at  them  and  had  said  queer  things — 
sometimes  things  which  perhaps  indicated 
a  kind  of  uneducated  thought.  The  fact 
that  some  of  them  looked  so  thoroughly 
alive,  and  yet  had  lived  centuries  ago, 
seemed  to  set  him  reflecting  oddly.  His 
curiosity,  however,  seemed  to  connect 
itself  with  them  more  as  human  creatures 
than  as  historical  figures. 

"What  did  that  one  do?"  he  inquired 
more  than  once.  "What  did  he  start,  or 
didn't  he  start  anything?" 

When  he  disturbed  the  young  footman 
he  had  stopped  before  a  dark  man  in 
armor. 

"Who's  this  fellow  in  the  tin  overcoat?" 
he  asked  seriously,  and  Palford  felt  it  was 
quite  possible  that  he  had  no  actual 
intent  of  being  humorous. 

"That  is  Miles  Gaspard  Nevil  John, 
who  fought  in  the  Crusades  with  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,"  he  explained.  "He  is 
wearing  a  suit  of  armor."  By  this  time 
the  footman  was  coughing  in  the  corridor. 

"That's  English  history,  I  guess," 
Tembarom  replied.  "I'll  have  to  get  a 
history-book  and  read  up  about  the 
Crusades." 

He  went  on  farther,  and  paused  with 
a  slightly  puzzled  expression  before  a 
boy  in  a  costume  of  the  period  of  Charles 
II. 

"Who's  this  Fauntleroy  in  the  lace 
collar?"  he  inquired.  "Queer!"  he  added, 
as  though  to  himself.  "I  can't  ever  have 
seen  him  in  New  York."  And  he  took 
a  step  backward  to  look  again. 

"That  is  Miles  Hugo  Charles  James, 
who  was  a  page  at  the  court  of  Charles 
II.  He  died  at  nineteen,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Denzel  Maurice 
John." 

"I  feel  as  if  I'd  had  a  dream  about  him 
sometime  or  other,"  said  Tembarom, 
and  he  stood  still  a  few  seconds  before  he 
passed  on.  "Perhaps  I  saw  something 
like  him  getting  out  of  a  carriage  to  go 
into  the  Van  Twillers'  fancy-dress  ball. 
Seems  as  if  I'd  got  the  whole  show  shut 
up  in  here.  And  you  say  they're  all  my 
own  relations?"  Then  he  laughed.  "If 
they  were  alive  now!"  he  said.  "By 
jinks!" 

His  laughter  suggested  that  he  was 
entertained  by  mental  visions.  But  he 
did  not  explain  to  his  companion.  His 
legal  adviser  was  not  in  the  least  able  to 
form  any  opinion  of  what  he  would  do, 
how  he  would  be  likely  to  comport  him- 
self, when  he  was  left  entirely  to  his  own 
devices.  He  would  not  know  also,  one 
might  be  sure,  that  the  county  would  wait 
with  repressed  anxiety  to  find  out.  If  he 
had  been  a  minor,  he  might  have  been 
taken  in  hand,  and  trained  and  educated  to 
some  extent.    But  he  was  not  a  minor. 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Palford's  departure 
a  thick  fog  had  descended  and  seemed  to 
enwrap  the  world  in  the  white  wool. 
Tembarom  found  it  close  to  his  windows 
when  he  got  up,  and  he  had  dressed  by 
the  light  of  tall  wax  candles,  the  previous 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm  having  objected  to 
more  modern  and  vulgar  methods  of 
illumination. 

"I  guess  this  is  what  you  call  a  London 
fog,"  he  said  to  Pearson. 

"No,  not  exactly  the  London  sort,  sir,  ' 
Pearson  answered.  "A  London  fog  is 
yellow — when  it  isn't  brown  or  black.  It 
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Look  for  this  Trade  Mark 
when  You  Buy  Kitchen  Utensils 

Would  you  buy  a  can  of  salmon  if  it 
had  no  label?  Or  a  bag  of  flour?  No, 
certainly  not!  Then  be  just  as  careful 
when  you  are  buying  kitchen  utensils. 
Purchase  only  those  articles  of  Ena- 
meled Ware  carrying  the  SMP  trade- 
mark. It  is  your  safeguard  and  your 
guarantee  of  quality.  Ask  for 

SMRSX^WARE 

Diamond  Ware  is  a  three-coated  ena- 
meled steel,  sky  blue  and  white  outside 
with  a  snowy  white  lining.  Pearl  Ware 
is  a  two-coated  enameled  steel,  pearl 
grey  and  white  inside  and  out. 
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MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 
EDMONTON    Vancouver  CAlGARV 


The  Wife  or  Daughter 

of  any  subscriber  to 

The  Farmer's  Advocate 

and  Home  Magazine 

Can  earn  a  handsome  rubberized  apron 
of  black  and  white  check  material 
just  as  shown  in  the  illustration  by 
sending  in  the  name  of  One  New  Sub- 
scriber with  the  sum  of  $1.50  collected, 
to  The  Farmer's  Advocate. 
Remit  by  Postal  Note  or  Money 
Order,  and  we  will  promptly  send  you 
the  apron  which  is  of  excellent  value, 
very  useful  and  practical. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LTD. 
London,  Canada 


Cleanly  sacked  and 
best  in  fact*1 


THOROBREAD 

FLOUR  "All  that  its  name  implies" 


HUNT  BROS.  LTD. 


LOUDON,  DMT. 
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For  Homes  Without  a  Bath 

Every  such  home  should  have  one  of  the 
new  Universal  Folding  Bath  Tubs.  I* 
plumbing  required.     Can  be  moved 
easily  from  one  room  toanother,  be- 
cause mounted  on  casters.  Folds 
up  when  not  in  use .  Solves  t 
bathing  problem,  in  towns 
and  country.  Moder. 
ately  priced.  Write 
for  folders.  We 
also  make 
indoor 
chemical 
closets 


UNIVERSAL  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
64  Assumption  Street,  Walkerville,  Ont. 

When  writing  please  mention  Advocate 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 

CLOVER  SEEDS 

Per  Bus.  of  60  lbs. 

Mixed  Timothy  &  Red  Clover  $7.50 

Mixed  Timothy  &  Alsike  $7.50 

Per  Bus. 

No.  1,  Grimms  Alfalfa  $29.50 

No.  1.  Red  Clover  $17.00 

No.  2.    "       "   $15.00 

No.  1.  W.  B.  Sweet  Clover  $  5.50 

All  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Stouffville,  Ont. 
Terms,  Cash  with  Order.    Bags  extra 
at  35  cts.  each. 

TODD  &  COOK 

Seed  Merchants,  Stouffville,  Ont. 
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The  Old  Homeland 


"It's  many  years  since  I  crossed  tht 
Atlantic,  but  I  have  always  kept  in  touch 
with  the  homeland,  by  reading  the  News 
of  the  World,"  s&ys  a.  prominent  man  of 
the  West.  The  News  of  the  World  is  the 
great  national  journal  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  globe 
Britishers  may  settle,  the  News  of  t)u 
World,  complete  with  all  the  week's  news, 
can  be  obtained.  Its  thrilling  serial 
stories,  up-to-date  song,  with  music,  the 
latest  gossip  and  pictures,  make  it  the 
most  welcome  of  the  week's  visitors.  It 
can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  publish- 
ers, 30  Bouverie  Street,  London,  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  convenience  of  local  pur- 
chasers, ample  stocks  are  carried  by 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  Byron  P.  0.,  London 
Mrs.  Eilen  McEwen,  London 
Mr.  W.  0.  Loughlin,  London 
Mr.  G.  W.  Evans,  283  Wellington  St.,  London 

Make  sure  of  a  regular  weekly  suppb 
by  placing  an  order  with  the  agents. 


Perfect  Jams  and 

Jellies  without  waste 

BY  the  old-fashioned 
method  you  kept  on 
boiling  the  fruit  till  the 
jelly  if  ying  point  was 
reached. 

By  using  Certo  your 
fruit  needs  boiling  but 
one  minute. 

Your  jams  and  jellies 
will  retain  the  original 
delicate  flavor  and  color 
of  the  fruit. 

You  will  get  50%  more  jam 
or  jelly. 

You  will  get  perfect  jam 
or  jellies  with  any  fruit. 


is  Nature's  own 
jelly  maker — pec- 
tin —  it  never 
fails. 

A  pure  fruit 
product  —  con- 
tains no  gelatine 
or  preservative. 

Free  Recipe 
Book  with  every 
bottle.  At  your 
grocer's. 

How  to  make  delicious 
Pineapple  Jam 

4  level  cups  (2  lbs.)  Crushed 

or  Chopped  Fruit. 
8  leveled  cups  (3%  lbs.) 

Sugar. 

1  bottle  (scant  cup)  Certo. 

Use  fully  ripened  fruit  for 
finest  flavor.  Put  prepared 
fruit  through  food  chopper, 
or  chop  fine.  Measure  crush- 
ed or  chopped  fruit  into 
large  kettle.  Add-  sugar,  mix 
well,  stir  hard  and  constant- 
ly, and  hring  to  a  vigorous 
boil  over  hottest  fire.  Boil 
hard  1  minute  with  continual 
stirring.  Take  from  fire, 
add  Certo,  and  stir  it  in  well. 
Skim  and  pour  quickly. 

Douglas  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cobourg 
Selling  Agents:  W.  G.  Patrick  &  Co., 
Limited,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
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se.tles  on  the  hands  and  face.  A  fog  in 
the  country  isn't  dirty  with  smoke.  It's 
much  less  trying,  sir." 

When  Palford  had  departed  and  he  was 
entirely  alone,  Tembarom  found  a  country 
fog  trying  enough  for  a  man  without  a 
companion.  A  degree  of  relief  permeated 
his  being  with  the  knowledge  that  he  need 
no  longer  endeavor  to  make  suitable  reply 
to  his  solicitor's  efforts  at  conversation. 
He  had  made  conversational  efforts 
himself.  You  couldn't  let  a  man  feel 
that  you  wouldn't  talk  to  him  if  you 
could  when  he  was  doing  business  for 
you,  but  what  in  thunder  did  you  have 
to  talk  about  that  a  man  like  that  wouldn't 
be  bored  stiff  by?  He  didn't  like  New 
York,  he  didn't  know  anything  about  it, 
and  he  didn't  want  to  know,  and  Tem- 
barom knew  nothing  about  anything  else, 
and  was  homesick  for  the  very  stones  of 
the  roaring  city's  streets.  When  he  said 
anything,  Palford  either  didn't  understand 
what  he  was  getting  at  or  he  didn't  like 
it.  And  he  always  looked  as  if  he  was 
watching  to  see  if  you  were  trying  to  get 
a  joke  on  him.  Tembarom  was  frequently 
not  nearly  so  much  inclined  to  be 
humorous  as  Mr.  Palford  had  irritably 
suspected  him  of  being.  His  modes  of 
expression  might  on  numerous  occasions 
have  roused  to  mirth  when  his  underlying 
idea  was  almost  entirely  serious.  The 
mode  of  expression  was  merely  a  result  of 
habit. 

Mr.  Palford  left  by  an  extremely  early 
train,  and  after  he  was  gone,  Tembarom 
sat  over  his  breakfast  as  long  as  possible, 
and  then,  going  to  the  library,  smoked 
long.  The  library  was  certainly  com- 
fortable, though  the  fire  and  the  big  wrax 
candles  were  called  upon  to  do  their  best 
to  defy  the  chill,  mysterious  dimness 
produced  by  the  heavy,  white  wool 
curtain  folding  itself  more  and  more 
thickly  outside  the  windows. 

But  one  cannot  smoke  in  solitary  idle- 
ness for  much  more  than  an  hour,  and 
when  he  stood  up  and  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  last  pipe,  Tembarom  drew  a 
long  breath. 

"There's  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  hours 
in  each  of  these  days,"  he  said.  "That's 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  in  a  week, 
and  four  thousand  and  eighty  in  a  month 
— when  it's  got  only  thirty  days  in  it. 
I'm  not  going  to  calculate  how  many 
there'd  be  in  a  year.  I'll  have  a  look  at 
the  papers.  There's  Punch.  That's  their 
comic  one." 

He  looked  out  the  American  news  in 
the  London  papers,  and  sighed  hugely. 
He  took  up  Punch  and  read  every  joke 
two  or  three  times  over.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  number  was  a  specially 
good  one  and  that  there  were  some 
extremely  witty  things  in  it.  The  jokes 
were  about  bishops  in  gaiters,  about 
garden-parties,  about  curates  or  lovely 
young  ladies  or  rectors'  wives  and  rustics, 
about  Royal  Academicians  or  esthetic 
poets.  Their  humor  appealed  to  him 
as  little  and  seemed  as  obscure  as  his  had 
seemed  to  Mr.  Palford. 

"I'm  not  laughing  my  head  off  much 
over  these,"  he  said.  "I  guess  I'm  not 
on  to  the  point." 

He  got  up  and  walked  about.  The 
"L"  in  New  York  was  roaring  to  and  fro 
loaded  with  men  and  women  going  to 
work  or  to  do  shopping.  Some  of  them 
were  devouring  morning  papers  bearing 
no  resemblance  to  those  of  London,  some 
of  them  carried  parcels,  and  all  of  them 
looked  as  though  they  were  intent  on 
something  or  other  and  hadn't  a  moment 
to  waste.  They  were  all  going  some- 
where in  a  hurry  and  had  to  get  back  in 
time  for  something.  When  the  train 
whizzed  and  slackened  at  a  station,  some 
started  up,  hastily  caught  their  papers 
or  bundles  closer,  and  pushed  or  were 
pushed  out  on  the  platform,  which  was 
crowded  with  other  people  who  rushed 
to  get  in,  and  if  they  found  seats,  dropped 
into  them  hastily  with  an  air  of  relief. 
The  street-cars  were  loaded  and  rang 
their  bells  loudly,  trucks  and  carriages 
and  motors  filled  the  middle  of  the 
thoroughfares,  and  people  crowded  the 
pavements.  The  store  windows  were 
dressed  up  for  Christmas,  and  most  of 
the  people  crowded  before  them  were 
c  alculating  as  to  what  they  could  get  for 
•'■e  inadequate  sums  they  had  on  hand. 

The  breakfast  at  Mrs.  Bowse's 
boarding-house  was  over,  and  the  boarders 
had  gone  on  cars  or  elevated  trains  to 
t  ieir  day's  work.  Mrs.  Bowse  was  getting 
ready  to  go  out  and  do  some  marketing. 
Julius  and  Jim  were  down-town  deep  in 
the  work  pertaining  to  their  separate 
"jobs."    They'd  go  home  at  night,  and 


perhaps,  if  they  were  in  luck,  would  go 
to  a  "show"  somewhere,  and  afterward 
come  and  sit  in  their  tilted  chairs  in  the 
hall  bedroom  and  smoke  and  talk  it  over. 
And  he  wouldn't  be  there,  and  the 
Hutchinsons'  rooms  would  be  empty, 
unless  some  new  people  were  in  them. 
Galton  would  be  sitting  among  his  papers, 
working  like  mad.  And  Bennett — well, 
Bennett  would  be  either  "getting  out  his 
page,"  or  would  be  rushing  about  in  the 
hundredth  streets  to  find  items  and  follow 
up  weddings  or  receptions. 

"Gee!"  he  said,  "every  one  of  them 
trying  their  best  to  put  something  over, 
and  with  so  much  to  think  of  they've  not 
got  time  to  breathe!  It'd  be  no  trouble 
for  them  to  put  in  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  hours.  They'd  be  darned  glad  of  them. 
And,  believe  me,  they'd  put  something 
over,  too,  before  they  got  through.  And 
I'm  here,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  round  my  neck 
and  not  a  thing  to  spend  it  on,  unless  I 
pay  some  one  part  of  it  to  give  me  lessons 
in  tatting.    What  is  tatting,  anyhow? 

He  didn't  really  know.  It  was  vaguely 
supposed  to  imply  some  intensely  feminine 
fancy-work  done  by  old  ladies,  and  used 
as  a  figure  of  speech  in  jokes. 

"If  you  could  ride  or  shoot,  you  could 
amuse  yourself  in  the  country,"  Palford 
had  said. 

"I  can  ride  in  a  street-car  when  I've 
got  five  cents,"  Tembarom  had  answered. 
"That's  as  far  as  I've  gone  in  riding — and 
what  in  thunder  should  I  shoot?" 

"Game,"  replied  Mr.  Palford,  with 
chill  inward  disgust.  "Pheasants,  part- 
ridges, woodcock,  grouse — " 

"I  shouldn't  shoot  anything  like  that 
if  I  went  at  it,"  he  responded  shamelessly. 
"I  should  shoot  my  own  head  off,  or 
the  fellow's  that  stood  next  to  me,  unless 
he  got  the  drop  on  me  first." 

He  did  not  know  that  he  was  ignom- 
inious. Nobody  could  have  made  it  clear 
to  him.  He  did  not  know  that  there 
were  men  who  had  gained  distinction, 
popularity,  and  fame  by  doing  nothing 
in  particular  but  hitting  things  animate 
and  inanimate  with  magnificent  precision 
of  aim. 

He  stood  still  now  and  listened  to  the 
silence. 

"There's  not  a  sound  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  the  place.  What  do  fellows  with 
money  do  to  keep  themselves  alive?" 
he  said  piteously.  "They've  got  to  do 
something.  Shall  I  have  to  go  out  and 
take  a  walk,  as  Palford  called  it?  Take  a 
walk,  by  gee!" 

He  couldn't  conceive  it,  a  man  "taking 
a  walk"  as  though  it  were  medicine — a 
walk  nowhere,  to  reach  nothing,  just  to 
go  and  turn  back  again. 

"I'll  begin  and  take  in  sewing,"  he 
said,  "or  I'll  open  a  store  in  the  village — a 
department  store.  I  could  spend  some- 
thing on  that.  I'll  ask  Pearson  what  he 
thinks  of  it — or  Burrill.  I'd  like  to  see 
Burrill  if  I  said  that  to  him." 

He  decided  at  last  that  ha  would 
practice  his  "short"  awhile;  that  would 
be  doing  something,  at  any  rate.  He  sat 
down  at  the  big  writing-table  and  began 
to  dash  off  mystic  signs  at  furious  speed. 
But  the  speed  did  not  keep  up.  The 
silence  of  the  great  room,  of  the  immense 
house,  of  all  the  scores  of  rooms  and 
galleries  and  corridors,  closed  in  about 
him.  _  He  had  practised  his  "short"  in 
the  night  school,  with  the  "L"  thundering 
past  at  intervals  of  five  minutes;  in  the 
newspaper  office,  with  all  the  babel  of 
New  York  about  him  and  the  bang  of 
steam-drills  going  on  below  in  the  next 
lot,  where  the  foundation  of  a  new 
building  was  being  excavated;  he  had 
practiced  it  in  his  hall  bedroom  at  Mrs 
Bowse's,  to  the  tumultuous  accompani- 
ment of  street  sounds  and  the  whizz  and 
ting-a-ling  of  street-cars  dashing  past 
and  he  had  not  been  disturbed.  He  had 
never  practiced  it  in  any  place  which 
was  silent,  and  it  was  the  silence  which 
became  more  than  he  could  stand  He 
actually  jumped  out  of  his  chair  when 
he  heard  mysterious  footsteps  outside 
the  door,  and  a  footman  appeared  and 
spoke  in  a  low  voice  which  startled  him 
as  though  it  had  been  a  thunderclap 

"A  young  person  with  her  father  wants 
to  see  you,  sir,"  he  announced.  "I  don't 
think  they  are  villagers,  but  of  the  work- 
ing-class, I  should  say." 

"Where  are  they?" 

.  4'?"/*  ,know  exactly  what  to  do 
sir,  so  I  left  them  in  the  hall.  The  young 
person  has  a  sort  of  quiet,  determined 
way — 

"Little  Ann,  by  gee!"  exclaimed  Tem- 


barom with  mad  joy,  and  shot  out  «f  the 
room. 

The  footman — he  had  not  seen  Little 
Ann  when  she  had  brought  Strangeways 
— looked  after  him  and  rubbed  his  chin. 

"Wouldn't  you  call  that  a  rummy  son 
for  Temple  Barholm?"  he  said  to  one  oi 
his  fellows  who  had  appeared  in  the  hall 
near  him. 

"It's  not  my  sort,"  was  the  answer] 
"I'm  going  to  give  notice  to  old  Butter- ! 
worth." 

Hutchinson  and  Little  Ann  were, 
waiting  in  the  hall.  Hutchinson  was 
looking  at  the  rich,  shadowy  spaces  about 
him  with  a"  sort  of  proud  satisfaction. 
Fine,  dark  corners  with  armored  figures 
lurking  in  them,  ancient  portraits,  carved 
oak  settles,  and  massive  chairs  and 
cabinets — these  were  English,  and  he  was 
an  Englishman,  and  somehow  felt  them 
the  outcome  of  certain  sterling  qualities  of 
his  own.  He  looked  robustly  well,  and 
wore  a  new  rough  tweed  suit  such  as  one 
of  the  gentry  might  tramp  about  muddy 
roads  and  fields  in.  Little  Ann  was4 
dressed  in  something  warm  and  rough  also, 
a  brown  thing,  with  a  little  close,  cap-like 
brown  hat,  from  under  which  her  red 
hair  glowed.  The  walk  in  the  cold,  white 
fog  had  made  her  bloom  fresh,  soft-red 
and  white-daisy  color.  She  was  smiling, 
and  showing  three  distinct  dimples,  which 
deepened  when  Tembarom  dashed  out  ofj 
the  library. 

"Hully  gee!"  he  cried  out,  "but  I'm! 
glad  to  see  you!" 

He  shook  hands  with  both  of  them 
furiously,  and  two  footmen  stood  and 
looked  at  the  group  with  image-like 
calm  of  feature,  but  with  curiously  inJ 
terested  eyes.  Hutchinson  was  aware  of 
them,  and  endeavored  to  present  to  them 
a  back  which  by  its  stolid  composure 
should  reveal  that  he  knew  more  about 
such  things  than  this  chap  did  and  wasn't 
a  bit  upset  by  grandeur. 

"Hully  gee!"  cried  Tembarom  again, 
"how  glad  I  am!  Come  on  in  and  -it 
down  and  let's  talk  it  over  " 

Burrill  made  a  stately  step  forward, 
properly  intent  on  his  duty,  but  his 
master  waved  him  back. 

"Say,"  he  said  hastily,  "don't  bring  in 
any  tea.  They  don't  want  it.  They're 
Americans." 

Hutchinson  snorted.  He  could  not 
stand  being  consigned  to  ignominy  before 
the  footmen. 

"Nowt  o'  th'  sort,"  he  broke  forth. 
"We're  noan  American.  Tha'rt  l»sinjr  tha 
head,  lad." 

"He's  forgetting  because  he  mri  us 
first  in  New  York,"  said  Little  Ann, 
smiling  still  more. 

"Shall  I  take  your  hat  and  cane,  sir?" 
inquired  Burrill,  unmovedly,  at  Hutchin- 
son's side. 

"He  wasn't  going  to  say  anything  about 
tea,"  explained  Little  Ann  as  they  went 
into  the  library.  "They  don't  expect  to 
serve  tea  in  the  middle  of  the  morning, 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm." 

"Don't  they?"  said  Tembarom,  reckless 
with  relieved  delight.  "I  thought  they 
served  it  every  time  the  clock  struck. 
When  we  were  in  London  it  seemed  like 
Palford  had  it  when  he  was  hot  and  when 
he  was  cold,  and  when  he  was  gl«d  and 
when  he  was  sorry,  and  when  he  was 
going  out  and  when  he  was  coming  in. 
It's  brought  up  to  me,  by  jinks!  as  soon 
as  I  wake,  to  brace  me  up  to  put  my 
clothes — and  Pearson  wants  to  pat  those 
on." 

He  stopped  short  when  they  reached 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  looked  her 

over. 

"OLittleAnn!"  he  breathed  tumultuous- 
Iy.    "O  Little  Ann!" 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  looking  about  the 
library  as  he  had  looked  about  the  hall. 

"Well,  I  never  thought  I'd  get  inside 
Temple  Barholm  in  my  day,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Eh,  lad,  tha  must  feel  like 
a  bull  in  a  china  shop." 

"I  feel  like  a  whole  herd  of  'em," 
answered  Tembarom. 

Hutchinson  nodded.    He  understood. 

"Well,  perhaps  tha'll  get  over  it  in  j' 
time,"  he  conceded,  "but  it'll  take  thee  a 
good  bit."    Then  he  gave  him  a  warmly  ! 
friendly  look.    "I'll  lay  you  know  what 
Ann  came  with  me  for  to-day."  The^ 
way  Little  Ann  looked  at  him — the  way 
she  looked  at  him! 

"I  came  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Ttemple 
Barholm,"   she  said — "to  thank  you.W 
And  there  was  an  odd,  tender  s«und  in 
her  voice. 

"Don't  you  do  it,  Ann,"  Tembaroia>. 
answered.    "Don't  you  do  it." 

"I  don't  know  much  about  business 
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but  the  way  you  must  have  worked,  the 
way  you  must  have  had  to  run  after 
people,  and  find  them,  and  make  them 
listen,  and  use  all  your  New  York  clever- 
mess — because  you  are  clever.  The  way 
you've  forgotten  all  about  yourself  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  father  and  the 
invention!  I  do  know  enough  to  under- 
stand that,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  can't 
think  of  enough  to  say.  I  just  wish  I 
could  tell  you  what  it  means  to  me." 
Two  round  pearls  of  tears  brimmed  over 
and  fell  down  her  cheeks.  "I  promised 
mother  faithful'  I'd  take  care  of  him  and 
see  he  never  lost  hope  about  it,"  she 
added,  "and  sometimes  I  didn't  know 
whatever  I  was  going  to  do." 

It  was  perilous  when  she  looked  at  one 
like  that,  and  she  was  so  little  and  light 
that  one  could  have  snatched  her  up  in 
his  arms  and  carried  her  to  the  big  arm- 
chair and  sat  down  with  her  and  rocked 
her  backward  and  forward  and  poured 
forth  the  whole  thing  that  was  making 
him  feel  as  though  he  might  explode. 

Hutchinson  provided  salvation. 

"Tha  pulled  me  out  o'  the  water  just 
when  I  was  going  under,  lad.  God  bless 
thee!"  he  broke  out,  and  shook  his  hand 
with  rough  vigor.  "I  signed  with  the 
North  Electric  yesterday." 

"Good  business!"  said  Tembarom. 
"Now  I'm  in  on  the  ground  floor  with 
what's  going  to  be  the  biggest  money- 
maker in  sight." 

"The  way  tha  talked  New  York  to 
them  chaps  took  my  fancy,"  chuckled 
Hutchinson.  "None  o'  them  chaps  wants 
to  be  the  first  to  jump  over  the  hedge." 

"We've  got  'em  started  now,"  exulted 
Tern  baron. 

"Tha  started  'em,"  said  Hutchinson, 
"and  it's  thee  I've  got  to  thank." 

Say,  Little  Ann,"  said  Tembarom, 
with  sudden  thought,  "who's  come  into 
money  now?    You'll,  have  it  to  burn." 

"We've  not  got  it  yet,  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm,"  she  replied,  shaking  her  head. 
"Even  when  inventions  get  started  they 
don't  go  off  like  sky-rockets." 

"She  knows  everything,  doesn't  she?" 
Tembarom  said  to  Hutchinson.  "Here, 
come  and  sit  down.  I've  not  seen  you 
for  'steen  years." 

She  took  her  seat  in  the  big  arm-chair 
and  looked  at  him  with  softly  examining 
eyes,  as  though  she  wanted  to  under- 
stand him  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  find 
out  something  she  ought  to  do  if  he 
needed  help. 

He  saw  it  and  half  laughed,  not  quite 
unwaveringly. 

'You'll  make  me  cry  in  a  minute," 
he  said.  "You  don't  know  what  it's  like 
to  have  some  one  from  home  and  mother 
come  and  be  kind  to  you." 

"How  is  Mr.  Strangeways?"  she 
inquired. 

"He's  well  taken  care  of,  at  any  rate. 
That's  where  he's  got  to  thank  you. 
Those  rooms  you  and  the  housekeeper 
chose  were  the  very  things  for  him. 
They're  big  and  comfortable,  and  'way 
off  in  a  place  where  no  one's  likely  to 
come  near.  The  fellow  that's  been  hired 
to  valet  me  valets  him  instead,  and  I 
believe  he  likes  it.  It  seems  to  come 
quite  natural  to  him,  anyhow.  I  go  in 
and  see  him  every  now  and  then  and  try 
to  get  him  to  talk.  I  sort  of  invent 
things  to  see  if  I  can  start  him  thinking 
straight.  He's  quieted  down  some  and  he 
looks  better.  After  a  while  I'm  going  to 
look  up  some  big  doctors  in  London  and 
find  out  which  of  'em's  got  the  most  plain 
horse  sense.  If  a  real  big  one  would 
just  get  interested  and  come  and  see  him 
on  the  quiet  and  not  get  him  excited,  he 
might  do  him  good.  I'm  dead  stuck  on 
this  stunt  I've  set  myself — getting  him 
right.    It's  something  to  work  on." 

"You'll  have  plenty  to  work  on  soon," 
said  Little  Ann.  "There's  a  lot  of  every- 
day things  you've  got  to  think  about. 
They  may  seem  of  no  consequence  to  you, 
but  they  are,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm." 

"If  you  say  they  are,  I  guess  they  are," 
he  answered.  "I'll  do  anything  you  say, 
Ann.U 

"I  Came  partly  to  tell  you  about  some 
of  them  to-day,"  she  went  on,  keeping  the 
yearningly  thoughtful  eyes  on  him.  It 
was  rather  hard  for  her,  too,  to-  be  firm 
enough  when  there  was  so  much  she 
wanted  to  say  and  do.  And  he  did  not 
look  half  as  twinkling  and  light-heartedly 
grinning  as  he  had  looked  in  New  York. 

He  couldn't  help  dropping  his  voice  a 
little  coaxingly,  though  Mr.  Hutchinson 
was  quite  sufficiently  absorbed  in  ex- 
amination of  his  surroundings. 

"Didn't  you  come  to  save  my  life  by 
letting  me  have  a  look  at  you,  Little  Ann 
—didn't  you?"  he  pleaded. 


She  shook  her  wonderful,  red  head. 

"No,  I  didn't,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm," 
she  answered  with  Manchester  down- 
rightness.  "When  I  said  what  I  did  in 
New  York,  I  meant  it.  I  didn't  intend 
to  hang  about  here  and  let  you — say 
things  to  me.  You  mustn't  say  them. 
Father  and  me  are  going  back  to  Man- 
chester in  a  few  days,  and  very  soon  we 
have  to  go  to  America  again  because  of 
the  business." 

"America!"  he  said.  "Oh,  Lord!"  he 
groaned.  "Do  you  want  me  to  drop 
down  dead  here  with  a  dull,  sickening 
thud,  Ann?" 

"You're  not  going  to  drop  down  dead," 
she  replied  convincedly.  "You're  going 
to  stay  here  and  do  whatever  it's  your 
duty  to  do,  now  you've  come  into  Temple 
Barholm." 

"Am  I?"  he  answered.  "Well,  we'll 
see  what  I'm  going  to  do  when  I've  had 
time  to  make  up  my  mind.  It  may  be 
something  different  from  what  you'd 
think,  and  it  mayn't.  Just  now  I'm 
going  to  do  what  you  tell  me.  Go  ahead, 
Little  Ann." 

She  thought  the  matter  over  with  her 
most  destructive  little  air  of  sensible 
intentness. 
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TRY  A  PACKET  OF— 


SALADA 


Natural  Leaf  Green  Tea.  It's  strength 
Flavour  and  Economy  in  use  will  prove 
a  revelation. 
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In  Sealed  Packets  Only  —  At  All  Grocers. 
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THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE  w,n  pay  you  well  for 
your  spare  time  Don't  waste  it.  _  If  you  are  willing  to  hustle  you  can  become  a 
Farmer's  Advocate  representative  in  your  locality,  and  earn  a  handsome  commis- 
sion on  each  new  subscription  to  The  Farmer's  Advocate  that  you  secure.  Write 
to  us  for  full  information.  The  Wi,,iain  Wel(]  Cq  ud     lmAon>  0nUtl0 
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No  wind  or  weather  can  budge  Ru-ber  oid  Latite- 
Shingles  because  they  are  locked  together.  Heat  cannot 
warp  or  curl  them.  Rain,  cold,  discomfort  and  repair 
bills  are  "locked"  out — and  they're  fire-resisting. 

The  patented  design  meets  the  demand  for  a  low-priced, 
easily-laid  shingle,  that  will  wear  well  and  look  better 
with  age. 

The  surface  of  granulated,  natural  red  or  green  slate, 
makes  an  unusually  beautiful  roof.  The  double-thick 
lock-butt  is  particularly  pleasing. 

Ask  the  Ru-ber -oid  dealer  in  your  town,  or  any 
architect  or  builder,  to  tell  you  how  little  it  costs  to  lay 
a  roof  with  Ru-ber-oid  Latite  Shingles. 


RU-BER-OID  BOARD 
An  improvement  over  all  wall 
boards  at  any  price.    Look  for 
the  Crimson  Core. 
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Cleaning 


THE  postman  and  expressman  will 
bring  Parker  service  right  to  your 
home.  We  pay  carriage  one  way. 
Whatever  you  send  —  whether  it  be 
household  draperies  or  the  most  deli- 
cate fabrics — will  be  speedily  returned 
to  their  original  freshness.  When  you 
think  of  cleaning  or  dyeing 
think  of  PARKER'S. 

Parker's 
Dye  Works 

Limited 
Cleaners  and  Dyers 

791  Yonge  St. 
Toronto.  93 


Itched  Badly.  Baby  Cried 
At  Night.  Cuticura  Heals. 

"My  baby's  head  was  covered  with 
hard,  red  pimples.  They  itched  so 
badly  that  she  scratched  them  until 
they  developed  into  sore  eruptions. 
Her  hair  began  to  fall  out,  and  at 
night  she  cried  and  kept  me  awake. 

"I  tried  different  remedies  without 
relief  until  I  started  using  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Ointment.  After  one  week's 
use  I  saw  a  great  improvement,  and 
after  using  two  cakes  of  Cuticura 
Soap  and  three  boxes  of  Cuticura 
Ointment  she  was  completely 
healed."  (Signed)  Mrs.  M.  De  Ste- 
fano,  76  French  St.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  May  11,  1921. 

Use  Cuticura  Soap,  Ointment  and 
Talcum  exclusively  for  every-day 
toilet  purposes. 

8ampleEachFreebyMan.  Address: "Lymani,T_lia- 
lted.  344  St.  Paul  St.,  W.,  Montreal."  Sold  every- 
where^ Soap  25c.  Ointment2Band50c.  Talcum26c. 
SBC  Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 
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SAVE  AND  SPEND  WISELY 

A  savings  account  in  The  Molsons 
Bank  is  a  safe  place  for  your  sav- 
ings, and  one  where  they  earn  a 
fair  return.  Deposits  of  $1.00  and 
upwards  invited. 


"Well;  it  may  seem  like  meddling,  but 
it  isn't,"  she  began  rather  concernedly. 
"It's  just  that  I'm  used  to  looking  after 
people.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about 
your  clothes." 

"My  clothes?"  he  replied,  bewildered  a 
moment;  but  the  next  he  understood  and 
grinned.  "I  haven't  got  any.  My  valet 
— think  of  T.  T.  with  a  valet! — told  me 
so  last  night." 

"That's  what  I  thought,"  she  said 
maternally.  "I  got  Mrs.  Bowse  to  write 
to  me,  and  she  told  me  you  were  so 
hurried  and  excited  you  hadn't  time  for 
anything." 

"I  just  rushed  into  Cohen's  the  last 
day  and  yanked  a  few  things  off  the  ready- 
made  counter." 

She  looked  him  over  with  impersonal 
criticism. 

"I  thought  so.  Those  you've  got  on 
won't  do  at  all." 

Tembarom  glanced  at  them. 

"That's  what  Pearson  says." 

"They're  not  the  right  shape,"  she 
explained.  "I  know  what  a  gentleman's 
clothes  mean  in  England,  and — "  her 
face  flushed,  and  sudden,  warm  spirit 
made  her  speak  rather  fast — -"I  couldn't 
abide  to  think  of'  you  coming  here  and 
—being  made  fun  of — just  because  you 
hadn't  the  right  clothes." 

She  said  it,  the  little  thing,  as  though 
he  were  hers — her  very  own,  and  defend 
him  against  disrespect  she  would.  Tem- 
barom, being  but  young  flesh  and  blood, 
made  an  impetuous  dart  toward  her,  and 
checked  himself,  catching  his  breath. 

"Ann,"  he  said,  "has  your  grandmother 
got  a  dog?" 

"Y-e-s,"  she  said,  faltering  because  she 
was  puzzled. 

"How  big  is  he?" 

"He's  a  big  one.  He's  a  brindled 
bulldog.  Why?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  half  pathetic,  half 
defiant,  "if  you're  going  to  come  and 
talk  to  me  like  that,  and  look  like  that, 
you've  got  to  bring  that  bull  along  and 
set  him  on  me  when  I  make  a  break;  for 
there's  nothing  but  a  dog  can  keep  me 
where  you  want  me  to  stay — and  a  big 
one  at  that." 

He  sat  down  on  an  ottoman  near  her 
and  dropped  his  head  on  his  hands.  It 
was  not  half  such  a  joke  as  it  sounded. 

Little  Ann  saw  it  wasn't  and  she 
watched  him  tenderly,  catching  her 
breath  once  quickly.  Men  had  ways  of 
taking  some  things  hard  and  feeling  them 
a  good  bit  more  than  one  would  think. 
It  made  trouble  many  a  time  if  one 
couldn't  help  them  to  think  reasonable. 

"Father,"  she  said  to  Hutchinson. 

"Aye,"  he  answered,  turning  round. 

"Will  you  tell  Mr.  Temple  Barholm 
that  you  think  I'm  right  about  giving 
him  his  chance?" 

"Of  course  I  think  she's  right,"  Hutch- 
inson blustered,  "and  it  isn't  the  first 
time  either.  I'm  not  going  to  have  my 
lass  married  into  any  family  where  she'd 
be  looked  down  upon." 

But  that  was  not  what  Little  Ann 
wanted;  it  was  not,  in  fact,  her  argument. 
She  was  not  thinking  of  that  side  of  the 
situation. 

"It's  not  me  that  matters  so  much, 
Father,"  she  said;  "it's  him." 

"Oh,  is  it?"  disagreed  Hutchinson,  dic- 
tatorially.  "That's  not  th'  road  I  look  at 
it.  I'm  looking  after  you,  not  him.  Let  him 
take  care  of  himself.  No  chap  shall  put 
you  where  you  won't  be  looked  up  to, 
even  if  I  am  grateful  to  him.  So  there 
you  have  it." 

"He  can't  take  care  of  himself  when  he 
feels  like  this,"  she  answered.  "That's 
why  I'm  taking  care  of  him.  He'll  think 
steadier  when  he's  himself  again."  She 
put  out  her  hand  and  softly  touched  his 
shoulder. 

"Don't  do  that,"  she  said.  "You 
make  me  want  to  be  silly."  There  was 
a  quiver  in  her  voice,  but  she  tried  to 
change  it.  "If  you  don't  lift  your  head," 
she  added  with  a  great  effort  at  dis- 
ciplinarian firmness,  "I  shall  have  to  go 
away  without  telling  you  the  other 
things." 

He  lifted  his  head,  but  his  attempt  at 
a  smile  was  not  hilarious. 

"Well,  Ann,"  he  submitted,  "I've 
warned  you.    Bring  along  your  dog." 

She  took  a  sheet  of  paper  out  of  one 
of  the  neat  pockets  in  her  rough,  brown 
coat. 

"I  just  wrote  down  some  of  the  very 
best  tailors'  addresses — the  very  best," 
she  explained.  "Don't  you  go  to  any  but 
the  very  best,  and  be  a  bit  sharp  with 
them  if  they're  not  attentive.  They'll 
think  all  the  better  of  you.  If  your 
valet's  a  smart  one,  take  him  with  you.', 


"Yes,  Ann,"  he  said  rather  weakly. 
"He's going  to  make  a  list  of  things  him- 
self, anyhow." 

"That  sounds  as  if  he'd  got  some  sense." 
She  handed  him  the  list  of  'addresses. 
"You  give  him  this,  and  tell  him  he  must 
go  to  the  very  best  ones." 

"What  do  I  want  to  put  on  style  for?" 
he  asked  desperately.  "I  don't  know  a 
soul  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean?" 

"You  soon  will,"  she  replied,  with 
calm  perspicacity.  "You've  got  too 
much  money  not  to." 

A  gruff  chuckle  made  itself  heard  from 
Hutchinson's  side  of  the  room. 

"Aye,  seventy  thousand  a  year'll  bring 
th'  vultures  about  thee,  lad." 

"We  needn't  call  them  vultures  ex- 
actly," was  Little  Ann's  tolerant  com- 
ment; "but  a  lot  of  people  will  come  here 
to  see  you.  That  was  one  of  the  things 
I  thought  I  might  tell  you  about." 

"Say,  you're  a  wonder!" 

"I'm  nothing  of  the  sort.  I'm  just  a 
girl  with  a  bit  of  common  sense — -and 
grandmother's  one  that's  looked  on  a 
long  time,  and  she  sees  things.  The 
country  gentlemen  will  begin  to  call  on 
you  soon,  and  then  you'll  be  invited  to 
their  houses  to  meet  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  then  you'll  be  kept  pretty 
busy." 

Hutchinson's  bluff  chuckle  broke  out 
again. 

"You  will  that,  my  lad,  when  th' 
match-making  mothers  get  after  you. 
There's  plenty  on  'em." 

"Father's  joking,"  she  said.  Her  tone 
was  judicially  unprejudiced.  "There  are 
young  ladies  that — that'd  be  very  suit- 
able. Pretty  ones  and  clever  ones. 
You'll  see  them  all." 

"I  don't  want  to  see  them." 

"You  can't  help  it,"  she  said,  with 
mild  decision.  "When  there  are  daughters 
and  a  new  gentleman  comes  into  a  big 
property  in  the  neighborhood,  it's  nothing 
but  natural  that  the  mothers  should  be  a 
bit  anxious." 

"Aye,  they'll  be  anxious  enough.  Mak' 
sure  o'  that,"  laughed  Hutchinson. 

"Is  that  what  you  want  me  to  put  on 
style  for,  Little  Ann?"  Tembarom  asked 
reproachfully. 

"I  want  you  to  put  it  on  for  yourself. 
I  don't  want  you  to  look  different  from 
other  men.  Everybody's  curious  about 
you.  They're  ready  to  laugh  because 
you  came  from  America  and  once  sold 
newspapers." 

"It's  the  men  he'll  have  to  look  out 
for,"  Hutchinson  put  in,  with  an  ex- 
perienced air.  "There's  them  that'll 
want  to  borrow  money,  and  them  that'll 
want  to  drink  and'  play  cards  and  bet 
high.  A  green  American  lad'll  be  a  fine 
pigeon  for  them  to  pluck.  You  may  as 
well  tell  him,  Ann;  you  know  you  came 
here  to  do  it." 

"Yes,  I  did,"  she  admitted.  "I  don't 
want  you  to  seem  not  to  know  what 
people  are  up  to  and  what  they  expect." 

That  little  note  of  involuntary  defense 
was  a  dangerous  thing  for  Tembarom. 
He  dr^w  nearer. 

"You  don't  want  them  to  take  me  for 
a  fool,  Little  Ann.  You're  standing  up 
for  me;  that's  it." 

"You  can  stand  up  for  yourself,  Mr. 
Temple  Barholm,  if  you're  not  taken  by 
surprise,"  she  said  confidently.  "If  you 
understand  things  a  bit,  you  won't  be." 

His  feelings  almost  overpowered  him. 

"God  bless  your  dear  little  soul!"  he 
broke  out.  "Say,  if  this  goes  on,  that  dog 
of  your  grandmother's  wouldn't  have  a 
show,  Ann.  I  should  bite  him  before  he 
could  bite  me." 

"I  won't  go  on  if  you  can't  be  sensible, 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm.  I  shall  just  go 
away  and  not  come  back  again.  That's 
what  I  shall  do."  Her  tone  was  that  of  a 
young  mother. 

He  gave  in  incontinently. 

"Good  Lord!  no!"  he  exclaimed.  "I'll 
do  anything  if  you'll  stay.  I'll  lie  down 
on  the  mat  and  not  open  my  mouth. 
Just  sit  here  and  tell  me.  things.  I  know 
you  won't  let  me  hold  your  hand,  but 
just  let  me  hold  a  bit  of  your  dress  and 
look  at  you  while  you  talk."  He  took  a 
bit  of  her  brown  frock  between  his  fingers 
and  held  it,  gazing  at  her  with  all  his 
crude  young  soul  in  his  eyes.  "Now  tell 
me,"  he  added. 

"There's  only  one  or  two  things  about 
the  people  who'll  come  to  Temple  Bar- 
holm. Grandmother's  talked  it  over  with 
me.  She  knew  all  about  those  that  came 
in  the  late  Mr.  Temple  Barholm's  time. 
He  used  to  hate  most  of  them." 

"Then  why  in  thunder  did  he  ask  the  n 
to  come?" 

UHe  didn't.    They've  got  clever,  polite 
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ways  of  asking  themselves  sometimes" 
Hecouldn't  bear  the  Countess  of  Mallowe 
She'll  come.  Grandmother  says  you  may 
be  sure  of  that." 

"What '11  she  come  for?" 

Little  Ann's  pause  and  contemplation  of 
him  were  fraught  with  thoughtfulness. 

"She'll  come  for  you,"  at  last  she  said. 

"She's  got  a  daughter  she  thinks  ought 
to  have  been  married  eight  years  ago," 
announced  Hutchinson. 

Tembarom  pulled  at  the  bit  of  brown 
tweed  he  held  as  though  it  were  a  drowning 
man's  straw. 

"Don't  you  drive  me  to  drink,  Ann," 
he  said.  "I'm  frightened.  Your  grand- 
mother will  have  to  lend  me  the  dog." 

Th  is  was  a  flightiness  which  Little  Ann 
did  not  encourage. 

"Lady  Joan — that's  her  daughter— is 
very  grand  and  haughty.  She's  a  great 
beauty.  You'll  look  at  her,  but  perhaps 
she  won't  look  at  you.  But  it's  not  her 
I'm  troubled  about.  I'm  thinking  of 
Captain  Palliser  and  men  like  him." 

"Who's  he?" 

"He's  one  of  those  smooth,  clever  ones 
that's  always  getting  up  some  company 
or  other  and  selling  the  stock.  He'll 
want  you  to  know  his  friends  and  he'll 
try  to  lead  you  his  way." 

As  Tembarom  held  to  his  bit  of  her 
dress,  his  eyes  were  adoring  ones,  which 
was  really  not  to  be  wondered  at.  She 
was  adorable  as  her  soft,  kind,  wonderfully 
maternal  girl  face  tried  to  control  itself  so 
that  it  should  express  only  just  enough  to 
help  and  nothing  to  disturb. 

"I  don't  want  him  to  spoil  you.  I  don't 
want  anything  to  make  you— different. 
I  couldn't  bear  it." 

He  pulled  the  bit  of  dress  pleadingly.  - 

"Why,  Little  Ann?"  he  implored  quite^ 
low.  , 

"Because,"  she  said,  feeling  that  petj 
haps  she  was  rash — "because  if  vou  w^re- 
different,  you  wouldn't  be  T.  Tembarom;; 
and  it  was  T.  Tembarom  that — that  was  . 
T.  Tembarom,"  she  finished  hastily. 

He  bent  his  head  down  to  the  bit  of  J 
tweed  and  kissed  it. 

"You  just  keep  looking  after  me  like! 
that,"  he  said,  "and  there's  not  one  ofl 
them  can  get  away  with  me." 

She  got  up,  and  he  rose  with  her.  There  J 
was  a  touch  of  fire  in  the  forget-me-not! 
blue  of  her  eyes. 

"Just  you  lef  them  see— just  you  lefl 
them  see  that  you're  not  one  they  cam 
hold  light  and  make  use  of."    But  there 
she  stopped  short  looking  up  at  him.  He 
was  looking  down  at  her  with  a  kind 
of  matureness    in    his    expression.  "M 
needn't  be  afraid,"  she  said.    "You  caitl 
take  care  of  yourself;  I  ought  to  have! 
known  that." 

"You  did,"  he  said,  smiling;  "but  youj 
wanted  to  sort  of  help  m:.    And  you've 
done  it,  by  gee!  just  by  saying  that 
thing  about  T.  Tembarom.    You  sat  me 
right  on  my  feet.    That's  you." 

Before  they  went  away  they  paid  M 
visit  to  Strangeways  in  his  remote,  un-"_ 
disturbed,  and  beautiful  rooms.  They 
were  in  a  wing  of  the  house  untouched  by 
any  ordinary  passing  to  and  fro,  and  the 
deep  windows  looked  out  upon  gardens 
which  spring  and  summer  would  crowd 
with  loveliness  from  which  clouds  of 
perfume  would  float  up  to  him  qn  days 
when  the  sun  warmed  and  the  soft  airs 
stirred  the  flowers,  shaking  the  fragrance 
from  their  full  incense-cups.  But  the 
white  fog  shut  out  to-day  even  their 
winter  bareness.  There  were  light  and 
warmth  inside,  and  every  added  charm 
of  rich  harmony  of  deep  color  and  com- 
fort made  beautiful.  There  were  books 
and  papers  waiting  to  be  looked  over, 
but  they  lay  untouched  on  the  writing- 
table,  and  Strangeways  was  sitting  close 
to  the  biggest  window,  staring  into  the 
fog.  His  eyes  looked  hungry  and  hollow 
and  dark.  Ann  knew  he  was  "trying  to 
remember"  something. 

When  the  sound  of  footsteps  reached 
his  ear,  he  turned  to  look  at  them,  and 
rose  mechanically  at  sight  of  Ann.  But 
his  expression  was  that  of  a  man  aroused 
from  a  dream  of  far-off  places. 

"I  remember  you,"  he  said,  but  hesi- 
tated as  though  making  an  effort  to  recall 
something. 

"Of  course  you  do,"  said  Little  Ann. 
"You  know  me  quite  well.  I  brought 
you  here.  Think  a  bit.  Little — Little — " 

"Yes,"  he  broke  forth.  "Of  course, 
Little  Ann!  Thank  God  I've  not  for- 
gotten." He  took  her  hand  in  both  his 
and  held  it  tenderly.  "You  have  a  sweet 
little  face.  It's  such  a  wise  little  face!"^ 
His  voice  sounded  dreamy. 
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Ann  drew  him  to  his  chair  with  a 
coaxing  laugh  and  sat  down  by  him. 

"You're  flattering  me.  You  make  me 
feel  quite  shy,"  she  said.  "You  know 
him,"  too,"  nodding  toward  Tembarom. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  and  he  looked 
up  with  a  smile.  "He  is  the  one  who 
remembers.  You  said  you  did."  He  had 
turned  to  Tembarom. 

"You  bet  your  life  I  do,"  Tembarom 
answered.  "And  you  will,  too,  before 
long." 

"If  I  did  not  try  so  hard,"  said  Strange- 
ways,  thoughtfully.  "It  seems  as  if  I 
were  shut  up  in  a  room,  and  so  many 
things  were  knocking  at  the  doors — 
hundreds  of  them — knocking  because 
they  want  to  be  let  in.  I  am  damnably 
unhappy — 'damnably."  He  hung  his  head 
and  stared  at  the  floor.  Tembarom  put 
a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  gave  him  a 
friendly  shake. 

"Don't  you  worry  a  bit,"  he  said. 
"You  take  my  word  for  it.  It'll  all  come 
hack.  I'm  working  at  it  myself." 
Strangeways  lifted  his  head. 

"You  are  the  one  I  know  best.  I  trust 
you."  But  there  was  the  beginning  of  a 
slight  drag  in  his  voice.  "I  don't  always 
—■quite  recollect — your  name.  Not  quite. 
Good  heavens!  I  mustn't  forget  that." 

Little  Ann  was  quite  ready. 

"You  won't,"  she  said,  "because  it's 
different  from  other  names.  It  begins 
with  a  letter — just  a  letter,  and  then  there 
is  the  name.  Think." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said  anxiously. 

Little  Ann  bent  forward  and  fixed  her 
eyes  on  his  with  concentrated  suggestion. 
They  had  never  risked  confusing  him  by 
any  mention  of  the  new  name.  She  began 
to  repeat  letters  of  the  alphabet  slowly 
and  distinctly  until  she  reached  the 
letter  T. 

"T,"  she  ended  with  much  emphasis — 
"R.  S.  T." 

His  expression  cleared  itself. 

"T,"  he  repeated.  "T — Tembarom. 
K,  S,  7*.    How  clever  you  are!" 

Little  Ann's  gaze  concentrated  itself 
still  more  intently. 

"Now  you'll  never  forget  it  again," 
>1  e  said,  "because  of  the  T.  You-'ll  say 
the  other  letters  until  you  come  to  it. 
R,  S,  T." 

"T.  Tembarom,"  he  ended  relievedly. 
"How  you  help  me!"  He  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it  very  gently. 

"We  are  all  going  to  help  you,"  Ann 
soothed  him,  "T.  Tembarom  most  of  all." 

"Say,"  Tembarom  broke  out  in  an 
aside  to  her,  "I'm  going  to  come  here 
and  try  things  on  him  every  day.  When 
it  seems  like  he  gets  on  to  something, 
however  little  a  thing  it  is,  I'm  going  to 
follow  it  up  and  see  if  it  won't  get  some- 
where." 

Ann  nodded. 

"There'll  be  something  some  day,"  she 
said.  "Are  you  quite  comfortable  here?" 
she  asked  aloud  to  Strangeways. 

"Very  comfortable,  thank  you,"  he 
answered  courteously.  "They  are  beauti- 
ful rooms.  They  are  furnished  with  such 
fine  old  things.  This  is  entirely  Jacobean. 
It's  quite  perfect."  He  glanced  about 
him.  "And  so  quiet.  No  one  comes  in 
here  but  my  man,  and  he  is  a  very  nice 
chap.  I  never  had  a  man  who  knew  his 
duties  better." 

Little  Ann  and  Tembarom  looked  at 
each  other. 

"I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised,"  she 
said  after  they  had  left  the  room,  "if  it 
wouldn't  be  a  good  thing  to  get  Pearson 
to  try  to  talk  to  him  now  and  then.  He's 
been  used  to  a  man-servant." 

Yes,"  answered  Tembarom.  "Pearson 
didn't  rattle  him,  you  bet  your  life." 
To  be  continued. 


Current  Events. 


Lady  Astor,    England's   first  woman 

M.   P.,   and   well-known   to  Canadian 

soldiers    as    the  Mistress  of  Cliveden, 

visited  Toronto  and  other  parts  of  Canada 

during  the  past  fortnight. 

*    *    ♦  * 

The  recent  unrest  on  the  Brant  Indian 
Reservation  has  been  settled  by  the 
visit  to  Ohsweken  of  the  Hon.  Chas. 
Stewart,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
promised  the  chiefs  redress  of  grievances: 
that  all  land  titles  shall  remain  forever 
in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Council,  and 
that  investigation  shall  be  made  in 
regard  to  the  financial  administration 
regarding  the  Reservation;  also  that  the 
•  compulsory  feature  shall  be  eliminated- 
Jrom  the  Indian  Franchise  Act. 
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There  are  good  doors  made  for  protection  and  service  in  the 
factory — and  there  are  doors  designed  for  use  on  the  farm. 
Your  farm  products  are  as  valuable  to  you  as  factory  pro- 
ducts to  the  manufacturer.  The  progressive  farmer  insists 
on  protection  for  his  crops  and  stock,  on  easy  operation  and 
wearing  qualities.  Every  one  of  these  features  have  been 
developed  properly  in  the 
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A|  despatch  from  Edmonton  states 
that  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  are 
said  to  have  planned  a  League  of  Nations, 
to  convene  in  June  on  the  Hobbema 
Reserve. 

*  *    *  * 

The  world's  largest  ship,  the 
"Majestic,"  owned  by  the  White  Star 
Line  and  under  command  of  Commodore 
Sir  Bertram  Hayes,  arrived  in  New  York 
last  week.  Her  construction  was  begun 
in  Germany  before  the  War  and  was 
finished  by  British  workmen.  She  is  956 
feet  long,  has  accommodation  for  4,100 
passengers  and  carries  a  crew  of  1,000. 

*  *    *  * 

The  United  States  has  declined  the 
invitation  of  the  powers  at  Genoa  to 
take  part  in  the  Hague  Conference  with 
the  Russians. 

*  *    *  * 

Mr.  C.  Francis  Jenkins  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  originator  and  inventor  of  the 
moving-picture  machine,  has  perfected 
a  device  by  which  moving  pictures  can 
be  broadcasted  by  wireless  from  a  central 
station  to  any  point  desired. 

*  *    *  * 

Great  Britain  has  asked  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States,  France 
and  Italy  in  investigating  the  recent 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Turks 
on  Christian  minorities  in  Asia  Minor. 

*  *    *  * 

It  was  officially  announced  at  the 
Dail  meeting  at  Dublin  on  May  19th, 
that  all  peace  efforts  have  failed. 
President  Griffith  at  once  proposed  that 
the  elections  be  held  in  Southern  Ire- 
land on  June  6th,  and  polling  on  the 
16th.  He  claimed  that  the  Irish  people 
must  get  a  chance  to  declare  their  will, 
that  the  men  who  advocated  the  use  of,  the 
revolver  were  anarchists  of  the  worst  type. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  was  supported 
when  he  requested  Collins  and  De 
Valera  to  give  an  account  of  the  points 
on  which  they  had  agreed  and  disagreed 
during  recent  conferences.  Later: —  (At 
time  of  going  to  press  it  is  reported  that 
peace  has  been  signed.) 

*  *    *  * 

The  International  Economic  Confer- 
ence at  Genoa  came  to  an  end  on  May 
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WHEN  you  cannot  spare  the  time  to 
go  to  the  bank  the  moment  you  re- 
ceive money,  don't  risk  leaving  it 
in  the  house.  Forward  the  money  by  regis- 
tered mail  to  our  nearest  branch.  The 
amount  will  be  duly  credited  to  your  ac- 
count, and  you  will  receive  immediate 
acknowledgment.  Banking  by  mail  is 
safe,  simple  and  convenient. 
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DOMINION  BANK 

ESTABLISHED  1871 
BRANCHES  AND  CORRESPONDENTS  THROUGHOUT  CANADA. 


19th,  after  a  meeting  in  plenary  session. 
The  conference  failed  immediately  in 
its  great  aim,  the  reconstruction  of 
Russia  as  a  foundation  for  a  more  normal 
condition  throughout  Europe,  but  gained 
in  that  it  secured  the  assent  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  send  representatives  to 
confer  with  representatives  chosen  by 
the  powers,  at  The  Hague  in  June. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  a  notable  speech 
made  at  the  last  session,  pointed  out  that 
the  Conference  had  accomplished  more 
than  most  people  thought,  and  enumer- 
ated recommendations  that  may  yet  find 
fruitage  in  action. 

*  *    *  * 

An  announcement  from  Angora  states 
that  a  general  conference  of  Eastern 
nations,  including  all  excluded  from  the 
Genoa  Conference,  will  be  held  at  Moscow 
in  June. 

*  *    *  * 

The  National  and  People's  Party 
Committees,  meeting  in  the  Reichstag, 
Berlin,  on  May  19th,  began  a  campaign 
against  German  ratification  of  the  Russo- 
German  Treaty  arranged  by  the  German 
and  Russian  delegates  at  Genoa. 


Chicago. 

Cattle — Compared  with  a  week  ago, 
beef  steers,  10c.  to  15c.  higher;  she-stock, 
mostly  steady;  canners,  weak;  bulls,  15c. 
to  25c.  lower;  veal  calves,  unevenly 
steady  to  50c."  higher;  choice  calves  up 
most;  stockers  and  feeders,  dull,  weak 
to  lower;  top  beef  steers  for  week,  $9.25. 
Week's  bulk  prices:  Beef  steers,  $7.75 
to  $8.60;  stockers  and  feeders,  $7  to  $7.75; 
mealy  feeders,  $8  to  $8.50;  butcher  she- 
stock,  $5.90  to  $7.15;  canners  and  cutters, 
$3.90  to  $4.75;  veal  calves,  $9  to  $9.75. 

Hogs— Top,  $11;  bulk,  $10.50  to  $10.95; 
shippers  took  about  1,400;  holdover,  light; 
pigs,  strong,  mostly  $9.50  to  $10;  packing 
sows,  weak,  10c.  to  15c.  lower. 

Sheep — Choice,  90  and  84-lb.  shorn 
lambs,  $12.75  to  $13;  sheep  and  spring 
Iambs  quoted  firm.  Compared  with 
a  week  ago:  Fed  lambs  and  fat 
sheep  mostly  75c.  to  $1  lower;  spring 
lambs,  50c.  to  75c.  lower;  feeder  ends  and 
culls,  25c.  to  50c.  lower;  closing  top 
spring  lambs,  $15;  feeders,  around  $12.25; 
bulk  shorn  lambs,  $11.50  to  $12.50; 
bulk  fat  ewes,  $5  to  $7;  extreme  heavies, 
down  to  $4. 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Markets  Tops 


Comment  on  week  ending  May  18 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  Market. 

Market  Comments. 

Toronto. 

Sales  for  the  week  amounted  to  6,255 
cattle,  2,316  calves,  5,477  hogs  and  1,090 
sheep  and  lambs.  In  addition  there  were 
1,970  cattle  and  390  hogs  billed-through. 

The  run  of  cattle  during  the  week 
was  too  heavy  for  the  demand  and  buyers 
failed  to  clean  up  all  receipts,  several 
hundred  head  being  carried  over.  Prices 
on  all  steers  and  heifers,  except  exporters 
and  feeders,  dropped  25c.  per  hundred 
on  Monday  and  another  25c.  between 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Cows  and 
bulls  held  fairly  steady  throughout  the 
week  under  a  good  kosher  demand  for 
fat  cows  and  an  export  demand  for  a  few 
heavy  bulls.  There  was  a  holdover  of 
600  head  for  Tuesday's  trade  which  was 
increased  to  1,600  for  Wednesday.  The 
fresh  offerings  on  Wednesday  were  light 
but  the  heavy  supply  of  stale  cattle 
in  the  yards  prevented  the  market  from 
recovering.  A  few  loads  of  heavy  steers 
were  brought  by  exporters  on  Monday 
from  $8.25  to  $8.85  or  about  25c.  per 
hundred  lower  than  the  previous  Monday 
One  small  lot  brought  $9  on  Tuesday. 
Two  loads  of  handyweight  steers 
averaging  905  lbs.  brought  $8.50,  which 
was  the  top  price  for  butcher  cattle  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  baby  beeves. 
Cows  remained  steady  to  strong  through- 
out the  week  with  choice  kinds  selling 
from  $6.50  to  $7,  and  a  few  extra  heavy 
koshers  from  $7.25  and  $7.50.  Good 
bulls  brought  from  $5.50  to  $6.  There 
was  a  strong  trade  in  short  keep  feeders, 
one  load  averaging  1,200  lbs.,  going  at 
$8.25.  These  are  to  be  finished  for  the 
export  trade.  Lighter  kinds  of  feeders 
for  longer  feeding  brought  from  $6.50  to 
$7.50.  The  stocker  and  feeder  move- 
ment was  much  heavier  with  over  thirty 
loads  being  shipped  to  the  country. 
Milch  cows  and  springers  remained  at 
the  previous  week's  prices  with  the  best 
kinds  selling  from  $90  to  $110. 

With  the  spring  rush  of  calves  easing 
off,  the  quality  is  showing  considerable 
improvement.  Offerings  for  the  week 
were  just  about  equal  to  the  demand  and 
trade  was  steady  with  tops  from  $10  to 
$11  and  a  few  at  $11.25. 

A  lot  of  heavy  sheep  are  being  shipped 
in  at  the  present  time  for  which  there  is 
no  demand.  These  are  hard  to  dispose 
of  and  commission  firms  are  asking  their 
customers  not  to  ship  them.  Handy 
weight  sheep  were  in  demand  from  $6.50 
to  $8.50.  Good  spring  lambs  sold  readily 
at  prices  a  little  lower  than  the  previous 
week,  most  of  the  sales  being  made  from 
$9  to  $13  each.  Common  light  lambs 
were  not  wanted. 

Hog  buyers  showed  a  tendency  to 
look  for  lower  prices  on  Wednesday  but 
the  run  was  unusually  light  and  steady 
prices  prevailed.  The  run  for  the  week 
was  about  2,000  head  below  the  previous 
week.  Prices  were  level  with  the  previous 
week's  close  at  $13.50  fed  and  watered. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  at  the  two  markets  for  the 
week  amounted  to  1,018  cattle,  3,509 
calves,  1,212  sheep  and  lambs  and  2,498 
hogs.  In  addition  there  were  2,018 
cattle  on  through  billing  for  export  from 
the  Port  of  Montreal. 

The  cattle  market  opened  on  Monday 
with  an  undecided  trend.  Sellers  were 
hoping  to  force  prices  higher  while  buyers 
were  bidding  lower  prices  than  the  pre- 
vious week,  consequently  buyers  and 
sellers  were  far  apart,  and  trading  was 
slow  at  first.  However,  prices  were 
finally  established  at  a  level  slightly  lower 
than  the  previous  week.  One  or  two 
straight  loads  of  good  breedy  cattle 
brought  $8.75,  the  top  price  of  the  market. 
Breedy  cattle  lacking  a  little  in  finish 
sold  generally  from  $7.75  to  $8.25. 
Plain,  rough  butcher  cattle  sold  from  $6.50 
to  $7.50,  while  one  or  two  very  common 
lots,  only  slightly  better  than  canner 
quality  brought  $5.75.  Cows  were  in 
demand,  and  one  or  two  choice  ones 
brought  $7,  but  the  bulk  of  the  good  ones 
sold  from  $6  to  $6.50.  Plain  cows  and 
cows  of  dairy  breeding  sold  around  $5  to 
$5.75,  while  common  kinds  sold  from  $4 
to  $5.  Canners  and  cutters  brought 
from  $2  to  $3.50.  Bulls  were  steady. 
A  few  reached  $6.50,  but  $6  was  the  most 
common  price  for  weighty  bulls,  a  number 
being  bought  for  export  at  the  latter  price. 
Common   bulls   ranged   from   $4.50  to 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up  

Steers  good 
1,000-1,200  common 


Steers 
700-1,000 


Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls 


good  . 
common.. 

good  . 
fair., 
common  . 

good  . 
common ... 


No. 
675 

996 

98.. 

1,003 
209 


TORONTO 
Avge.  Price  Range 

Price  Bulk  Sales 

$  8.54   $  8.15-$  8.75 

.    8.02   7.50-  8.60 


Top 
Price 


No. 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  Liv. 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Divisione 

MONTREAL 
Avge.  Price  Range  Top 

Price  Bulk  Sales  Price 


6. 17 


7.91 

7.19... 


5.75-  6.75. 

7 . 50-  8 . 50 
6.50-  7.50 


1,117   7.66   7.00-    8.00   *10.00 


good 
common 


Canners  &  Cutters 


Stockers 
450-800 

Feeders 
800-1,100 

Calves 


good  .. 
fair... 

good., 
fair.. 


348 
131 

682 
362 

138. 
65 

35 

97 
39. 

260 


7.25 
6.00. 

6.55. 
4.78.. 

5.27. 
3.63 


7.25  

6.00  . 

6.00-  7.00 
4.00-  6.00 


6.00 
5. 15.. 


4.50- 
3  00- 


5.15- 


6.0!) 
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Tops,  baby  beeves. 


fMontreal  hogs  quoted  on  basis  of  off-car  weights. 


$5.50.  A  few  common  Bologna  bulls 
sold  for  $4,  and  less  in  some  cases. 

The  market  for  veal  calves  was  strong, 
with  a  good  proportion  of  the  offerings 
showing  only  common  to  medium  quality. 
A  few  lots  of  good  weighty  sucking  calves 
reached  $7  and  in  one  case  $7.50,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  calves  were  sold  in  mixed  lots 
at  from  $5.75  to  $6.50.  Thin,  pail-fed 
calves  sold  from  $4  to  $5.25. 

Sheep  and  lambs  were  offered  in  in- 
creased numbers,  and  prices  were  lower. 
Old  ewes  and  bucks  sold  from  $5.50  to 
$6.50,  and  yearlings  from  $7  to  $8. 
Spring  lambs  were  also  weaker,  selling 
from  $5  to  $7.50  each,  and  from  $15  to 
$20  per  hundred  for  those  weighed. 

The  hog  market  opened  at  $14.50,  or 
steady  with  the  previous  close.  Heavy 
and  rough  hogs  were  not  in  demand,  and 
sales  were  hard  to  effect.  Sales  of  heavy 
hogs  were  made  at  from  $12.50  to  $13 
and  fat  corn-fed  hogs  of  select  weights 
sold  generally  from  $13  to  $14.  Sows 
were  $4  less  than  selects. 

One  of  the  American  shippers  of 
export  cattle  has  a  buyer  on  the  local 
yards  to  pick  up  anything  of  suitable 
quality.  A  few  heavy  bulls  were  bought 
for  export  during  the  week. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

May  18 — Birkenhead  offerings  of  Cana- 
dian and  American  cattle  amounted  to 
1,300  head  and  sales  were  made  from 
21c.  to  22c.  (HKd  to  ll^d.)  in  sink. 
Best  Irish,  Is.  Some  States  cattle 
reported  at  23>£c.  top.  Glasgow  reports 
no  Canadians  sold.  One  hundred  States 
cattle  sold  12  </2c.  to  13 (6J<d  to 
1}4d.)  live  weight.  London,  American 
dressed  sides  20>4c.  to  21^c.  (lid  to 
HKd.).  Moderate  supply,  demand  im- 
proved. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

May  13 — Prices  all  unchanged  from 
previous  week.  Canadian  steady,  leanest 
and  lean  130s.  to  135s.,  prime  130s. 
Danish  killings  34,300.  Continental 
arrivals  heavier,  demand  less  keen. 

Wool  Market  Report. 

Trading  in  wool  promises  to  be  very 
brisk  for  the  season.  The  world's  markets 
are  in  general  stronger  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  no  marked 
decline  in  the  near  future.  The  situation 
in  the  United  States  is  out  of  the  ordinary, 
the  high  tariff  and  shortage  of  wool 
stocks  causing  a  feverish  demand  for  the 
forthcoming  clip.    Reports  are  that  some 


growers  in  the  Western  States  have  had 
offers  of  40  cents,  flat.  During  the  past 
season  the  United  States  market  had 
practically  no  effect  on  Canadian  prices, 
as  the  tariff  was  high  enough  to  preclude 
any  trading  there  is  Canadian  wools. 
However  with  the  rapid  advance  in  U.  S. 
prices  this  season,  it  is  likely  that  the 
Canadian  crop  will  be  effected.  The 
English  market  has  been  reported  as 
very  firm  during  the  last  week.  A 
5  per  cent,  drop  occurred  early  this  week 
but  is  believed  to  be  only  temporary. 


Last  Monday's  Live-Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal,  May  22,  1922.  Cattle.  — 
Receipts,  670.  The  run  of  cattle  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 
Prices  were  from  steady  to  a  bit  higher, 
quality  considered. "  The  top  price  was 
$8.75,  paid  for  a  mixed  lot  of  good  steers 
and  heifers,  averaging  960  lbs.,  and  about 
nine  loads  were  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  $8  to  $8.75,  mostly  $8.25  to  $8.50. 
There  were  no  real  common  steers.  The 
lowest  price  was  $7.  Good  cows  of  both 
breed  and  finish  sold  up  to  $7,  and  the 
common  to  medium  kinds  were  from  $4.50 
to  $5.50.  Aside  from  one  or  two  choice 
young  bulls,  good  bulls  brought  $6.50 
and  under.  Four  loads  of  Northwest 
cattle  were  sold  at  from  $7  to  $8.50  per 
hundred.  Quotations:  Butcher  steers, 
choice,  $8.75;  good,  $8  to  $8.50;  medium, 
$7.50  to  $8;  common,  $6.75  to  $7.25. 
Butcher  heifers,  choice,  $8  to  $8.75; 
medium,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  common,  $5  to 
$6.75.  Butcher  cows,  choice,  $6  to  $7; 
medium,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  canners,  $2; 
cutters,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Butcher  bulls, 
good,  $6  to  $6.50;  common,  $4.50  to 
$5.50. 

Calves. — Receipts,  1,276.  There  was 
a  good  demand  for  good  quality  calves, 
and  fhe  medium  to  good  lots  brought 
from  $6  to  $7,  with  common  suckers  and 
pail-fed  calves  from  $5  up.  Quotations: 
Good  veal,  $6  to  $7 ;  medium,  $5  to  $6. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  748.  The  sheep  mar- 
ket was  weaker  and  light,  common  sheep 
sold  as  low  as  S4;  fairly  good  light  sheep 
from  $5  to  $6;  and  yearling  lambs  up  to  $7. 
Spring  lambs  ranged,  from  $6  to  $10  each, 
with  a  number  weighed  up  at  from  15  to 
16  cents  per  pound.  Quotations:  Ewes, 
$4  to  $5. 


Hogs. — Receipts,  1,760.  Buyers  wer« 
insisting  on  more  careful  grading.  Picked 
lots  suitable  for  store  trade  brought  up 
to  $14.50;  heavies  and  roughs  from  $12.50 
up.  Quotations,  off -car  weights:  Selects, 
$14.25  to  $14.50;  heavies,  $12.50  ta  $13; 
sows,  $10.25  to  $10.50. 

Toronto,  May  22,  1922.  Cattle.  — 
Receipts,  2,455.  In  addition  there  are 
236  cattle  billed  through  for  export. 
Receipts  are  fairly  light,  and  the  market 
is  recovering  from  last  week's  draggy 
trade.  Cows  and  bulls  are  about  steady, 
while  steers  and  heifers  of  all  grades  are 
from  ten  cents  to  a  quarter  higher.  The 
top  load  of  heavy  steers  brought  $8.90, 
and  the  top  load  of  handy-weights,  $8.75. 
The  bulk  of  steers  and  heifers  sold  at  from 
$7.50  to  $8.25.  Fat  cows  are  bringing 
$6.75  to  $7.25.  Short-keep  feeders  are  in 
demand.  Quotations:  Heavy  beef  steers, 
$8.25  to  $8.90.  Butcher  steers,  choice, 
$8  to  $8.50;  good,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  medium, 
$6.75  to  $7 ;  common,  $6  to  $6.50.  Butcher 
heifers,  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  medium, 
$6.50  to  $7.25;  common,  $6  f  $6.50. 
Butcher  cows,  choice,  $6.50  to  $7.25; 
medium,  $5  to  $6;  canners  and  cutters,  $1 
to  $3.  Butcher  bulls,  good,  $5  to  $6; 
common,  $3.50  to  $4.50.  Feeding  steers, 
good,  $7.50  to  $8.25;  fair,  $6.50  f  $7.25. 
Stockers,  good,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  fair,  $5  to 
$5  50 

Calves.— Receipts,  701.  The  calf  trade 
is  a  little  slow,  with  tops  at  10}4  cents. 
Quotations:  Choice,  $9.50  to  $10.50; 
medium,  $7  to  $9;  common,  $4  to  $7. 
Milch  cows,  choice,  $70  to  $90;  springers, 
choice,  $80  to  $100. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  465.  The  best  spring 
lambs  are  going  at  $9  to  $10  each.  Haml  j  - 
weight  sheep  are  steady  at  $7.50  to  $8.50 , 
with  heavies  and  bucks  very  slow. 
Quotations:  Ewes,  $3  to  $8.50;  lambs,  $4 
to  $10. 

Hogs.— Receipts,  2,288.  Hogs  remain 
steady  at  $13.50,  fed  and  watered. 
Quotations,  fed  and  watered  basis: 
Selects,  $13.50;  lights,  $12.50;  heavies, 
$11.50;  sows,  $9.50. 

Buffalo— May  22,  1922.  Cattle.  — 
Receipts,  2,500.  Steers  strong  to  a 
quarter  higher.  Yearlings,  $9  to  $9.50; 
best  shipping  steers,  $8.75;  long  yearlings, 
$8.75.    Butcher  grades  steady. 

Hogs.— Receipts,  15,000.  Best  grades,  , 
$11.15;  lights,  SI  1.25. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  5,000.  Best  spring- 
ers, $17-  few  $18.  Clipped  lambs, 
$13.50  down;  ewes,  $6  to  $7. 

Calves.— Receipts,  3,500.    Tope,  $11., 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuff's. 

Manitoba  wheat  —  No.  1  Northern, 
S1.S4K;  No.  2  Northern,  $1.50K:  No.  3 
Northern,  $1.43  J^. 

Manitoba  oats— No.  2  C.W.,  61  ^c; 
No.  3  C.W.,  58j<c;  extra  No.  1  feed, 
59Hc;  No.  1  feed,  56%c. 

Manitoba  barley — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  Bay  ports. 

American  corn — No.  2  yellow,  l&yic-'. 
No.  3  yellow,  77  Xc  all  rail. 

Barley — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or  bjt- 
ter,  60  to  65c.  according  to  freights  out- 
side. 

Buckwheat— No.  3,  $1. 
Rye— No.  2,  95c. 

Millfeed — Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran  per  ton,  $23.00  to 
$30;  shorts,  per  ton,  $30  to  $32;  good  feed 
flour,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Ontario  wheat — No.  1  commercial, 
$1.50,  outside. 

Ontario  No.  3  oats,  40  to  45c.  outside. 

Ontario  corn — 53  to  60c.  outside. 

Ontario  flour — 1st  patents,  in  cotton 
sacks,  98's,  $7.70  per  barrel;  end  patents 
(bakers),  $7.20.  Straights,  in  bulk,  sea- 
board, $6.55. 

Manitoba  flour — 1st  patents,  in  cotton 
sacks,  $8.70  per  barrel;  2nd  patents, 
$8.20. 

Provisions,  Wholesale. 

'  The  wholesale  butter  market  was  about 
steady.  Dealers  reported  that  receipts  of 
fresh  made  were  considerably  larger 
but  that  prices  held  at  the  same  levels 
as  those  of  the  previous  week. 

Wholesale  merchants  stated  that  they 
were  paying  the  following  prices  delivered 
Toronto.  Creamery  solids  fresh  made 
34c.  to  36c.  prints  No.  1  36c.  to  36}4c; 
No.  2,  37c  to  38c.  Dairy  prints,  23c. 
to  26c. 

Churning  cream  was  quoted  at  38c. 
per  pound,  butter-fat  delivered,  Toronto. 

The  egg  market  was  somewhat  unsettled 
and  while  prices  were  reported  unchanged 
the  bidding  was  not  so  keen  and  some 
merchants  reported  that  they  were  re- 
ceiving many  offers  at  slightly  lower 
prices.  The  bulk  of  the  new  laids  were 
costing  29c,  delivered,  Toronto. 

Cheese  was  only  a  fair  trade  and  new, 
large  was  quoted  at  14c,  delivered. 
Quotations. 

Butter — Creamery  prints,  fresh,  choice, 
39c.  to  40c;  No.  1,  38c.  to  39c;  No.  2, 
36c.  to  37c.    Best  dairy  33c.  to  34c. 

Eggs — New-laid,  32c.  to  33c;  new- 
laid  in  cartons,  36c.  to  37c. 

Cheese — New,  large,  17c.  to  11  He.; 
twins,  17Kc  to  18c;  old,  large,  21c. 

Pure  Lard. — Tierces,  16c.  to  16>£c; 
50-lb.  tubs,  \dyic.  to  17c;  pound  prints, 
18c.  to  19c. 

Shortening. — Tierces,  lb.,  14>£c.to  15c; 
tubs,  lb.,  15c  to  15Kc;  pails,  lb.,  15>£c 
to  16c;  pound  prints,  17  y^c.  to  18c 

Honey— 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  15c.  to  16c;  5  and  2}4 
lb.  tins,  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey — $5.50  per  dozen. 

Maple  Syrup.— Imperial  gals.,  $2.10; 
per  5  Imperial  gals.,  $2.05.  Sugar — 18c. 
per  lb. 

Beans — Canadian  hand-picked,  $4.25 
per  bushel;  primes,  $3.75  to  $3.90  per 
bushel. 

Smoked  Meats. 
Rolls,  25c.  to  27c,  hams,  medium, 
33c.  to  36c;  heavy  27c  to  29c;  cooked 
hams,  48c.  to  50c;  backs,  boneless, 
40c.  to  41c;  breakfast  bacon,  25c.  to  30c; 
breakfast  bacon,  fancy,  35c.  to  36c; 
cottage  rolls,  30c.  to  32c. 

Poultry. 

Receipts  of  both  dressed  and  live 
poultry  were  light  and  most  of  the  orders 
were  filled  from  storage  stocks.  Live 
hens  were  weak  and  around  2c.  per  lb. 
lower  in  price. 

Buying  prices  delivered  Toronto  were: 
Poultry,  alive,  per  lb.- — Chickens,  crated, 
5  lbs.  and  over,  28c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  25c;  hens  over  6  lbs.,  27c. 
hens  over  5  lbs.,  26c;  hens  over  4  lbs. 
25c. 

Per  lb.,  dressed. — Crate-fed  chickens, 

5  lbs.  and  over  35c.  to  38c;  chickens, 
good  farm  stock,  30c.  to  32c;  hens  over 

6  lbs.,  30c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,.  28c;  hens 
•ver  4  lbs.,  25c.  to  26c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Wholesale. 

Domestic  asparagus  arrived  in  large 
quantities  and  prices  dropped  to  lower 
levels.  Rhubarb  was  also  a  larger  offer- 
ing and  prices  ranged  from  25c.  to  30c. 
per  doz.  bunches.  Leaf  lettuce  was  a 
weaker  trade  on  account  of  the  larger 
receipts,  while  old  vegetables  such  as 
carrots,  beets,  etc.,  were  steady  to  firm. 


Potatoes  were  only  a  fair  trade  dealers 
selling  them  at  $1.10  to  $1.20  per  bag  in 
small  lots  to  the  retail  trade. 

Fruits. 

Apples — Ben  Davis  No.  1  per  bbl., 
$8  to  $10.    Cooking  per  bbl.,  $5  to  $7. 

Oranges — $6  to  $8  per  case. 

Lemons — $4.50  to  $6.50  per  case. 

Strawberries — 20c.  to  22c.  per  quart- 
box. 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus— $1.75  to  $2.25  per  11-qt- 
basket. 

Beets— $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bag. 
Carrots— $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bag. 
Onions — Green,  25c.  to  30c.  per  doz. 
bunches;  dry,  $8  to  $9  per  sack. 
Parsnips— $1.75  to  $1.85  per  bag. 
Rhubarb — 25c.  to  30c.  per  doz.  bunches. 
Lettuce — Leaf,  25c.  to  30c.  per  doz. 
Radishes — 25c.  to  35c.  per  doz. 
Potatoes— $1.10  to  $1.20  per  bag. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Prices  for  loose  hay  on  St.  Lawrence 
farmer's  market  were:  No.  1,  $25  to  $26; 
No.  2,  $20  to  $21  per  ton;  mixed,  $16  to 
$18. 

Baled  Hay. 

Track,  Toronto,  No.  2,  $22  to  $23; 
No.  3,  $18  to  $19.  Clover,  $14  to  $18. 
Straw,  $12  to  $13  per  ton,  track,  Toronto. 
Hides  and  Tallow 

Dealers  are  quoting  the  following 
prices,  delivered  Toronto: — 


City  Hides — City  butcher  hides,  green 
flats,  6c;  calfskins,  green  flats,  8c;  veal 
kip,  6c;  sheepskins,  lambskins,  75c.  to 
$1.15. 

Country  Hides — Beef  hides,  flats,  cured. 
45  lbs.  and  down,  5c.  to  7c;  46  lbs.  and 
over,  5c.  to  6c;  calfskins,  8c;  kip,  6c; 
deacons  and  bob  calf,  40c.  to  60c;  horse- 
hides,  country  take-offs,  No.  1,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  sheepskins,  lambskins,  75c.  to 
$1.15;  horse  hair,  33c.  per  lb. 

Tallow — City  rendered  solids,  in  barrel, 
3c.  to  5c;  in  cakes,  6c.  to  7c.  Country 
solids  in  barrels,  No.  1,  5c.  to  6c;  cakes; 
No.  1,  5c.  to  7c. 

Wool — Unwashed,  coarse,  7c;  medium, 
10c;  fine,  15c. 


Montreal. 

Dressed  Hogs — A  fair  trade  was  done 
in  small  lots  of  dressed  hogs  to  meet 
actual  wants  and  sales  of  city  abattoir 
fresh-killed  stock  were  made  at  2Qj4. 
to  21c.  per  hundred  pounds. 

Butter — An  easier  feeling  is  developing 
in  the  matter  which  is  attributed  to  the 
falling  off  in  demand  for  supplies  from 
outside  sources.  Sales  of  finest  creamery 
were  made  at  around  34c.  to  34^c  per 
pound.  .  Pasteurized  creamery  was  offered 
on  the  exchange  at  34c.  per  pound  with 
3.124c  bid  for  prompt  delivery.  No.  1 
creamery  quoted  around  34c.  with  33 y2 c 
bid.    Sales  were  very  small. 

Cheese — Receipts  of  cheese  are  very 


much  heavier  than  last  year.  At  the 
Mercantile  Exchange  Eastern  Ontario 
cheese  was  offered  at  13 }4c.  per  pound ; 
finest  colored  at  13c.  On  the  wkole 
market  is  quiet. 

Eggs — A  stronger  feeling  prevails  in 
the  egg  situation  and  Ontario  country 
shippers  are  asking  as  high  as  30}4c.  per 
dozen  for  current  receipts,  cases  returned 
and  several  sales  of  extras  were  reported 
at  35c.  per  dozen,  cases  free.  No.  1 
stock  sold  at  32c.  to  35c.  and  No.  2  stock 
at  28c.  to  29c. 

Grain — A  feature  of  the  export  trade 
in  grain  here  is  the  improved  demand 
from  foreign  buyers  of  Canadian  western 
oats.  The  demand  for  Manitoba  spring 
wheat  is  slow  and  business  dull  in  all 
positions.  No.  1  northern  wheat  sold 
at  around  $1.47,  No.  2  northern  $1.43 
and  No.  3  northern  at  $1.25  per  bushel, 
ex-store,  Fort  William.  Carlots  of  No.  2 
C.W.  oats  were  quoted  about  68 Kc  to 
69c;  No.  3  C.W.  oats  and  extra  No.  1 
feed  64>ic.  to  65c;  No.  1  feed  at  63c.  to 
63Kc.,  and  No.  2  feed  60^c.  to  61c 
per  bushel,  ex-store.  American  No.  2 
yellow  corn  was  77c.  to  77Xc;  No.  2 
mixed  corn,  76c.  to  76>£c.  per  bushel, 
ex-store,  Canadian  funds. 

Baled  Hay — A  good  steady  trade  was 
done  in  baled  hay.  Sales  of  car  lots  of 
good  No.  2  timothy  were  made  at  $29' 
to  $30.  No.  3  timothy  at  $27  to  $28  and 
clover  and  clover  mixed  hay  at  $24  to  $2* 
per  ton,  ex-track. 
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Facts  About  Oleomargarine. 


When  the  resolution  of  A.  W.  Neill, 
M.  P.,  for  Comox-Alberni,  calling  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  manufacture 
and  importation  of  oleomargarine  in 
Canada  after  September  1  next,  in  the 
interests  of  the  dairy  industry  and  of 
the  public  generally,  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  83  to  57  in  the  House  of  Commons 
recently,  the  cause  for  which  the  dairymen 
of  Canada  have  been  fighting  for  years 
received  what  may  be  a  serious  setback. 
The  resolution  was  debated  nearly  all 
afternoon  of  Monday,  May  15,  and  until 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  it  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  note  that  the 
defeat  of  the  dairymen  and  the  disregard 
by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Canada  was  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  Progressive  members 
who,    in    many    cases,    followed  their 


leader,  Honorable  T.  A.  Crerar,  in  adopt- 
ing the  slim  pretext  of  regarding  the 
prohibition  of  oleo  as  an  indication*  of 
special  privilege  to  the  dairymen  and 
"the  most  vicious  kind  of  protection." 

Until  the  year  1917  the  importation 
and  manufacture  of  oleomargarine^  in 
Canada  was  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Canadian  consumer  and  of  the 
dairy  industry,  also  was  further  protected 
in  1903  by  legislation  against  the  renova- 
tion of  dairy  butter  by  mixing  it  with 
creamery  butter.  War  conditions  neces- 
sitated the  appointment  on  June  21,  1917, 
of  a  Food  Controller  in  the  person  of  the 
late  Honorable  W.  J.  Hanna.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  fat  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  extreme  necessity  of  conserving 
all  food  supplies,  the  importation  and 
manufacture  of^oleomargarine  was  first 


allowed  by  Order-in-Council  of  October 
23,  1917,  the  order  being  drawn  up  by 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Crerar  as  one  of  his 
first  duties.  With  the  repeal  of  the 
War  Measures  Act  it  was  necessary  that 
special  legislation  be  passed  in  1919  if  the 
sale  and  manufacture  of  oleomargarine 
was  to  be  continued.  This  legislation 
was  passed  as  a  "temporary"  Act,  but 
each  year  since  then  the  life  of  oleo  in 
Canada  has  been  extended  for  another 
year  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
importation  and  manufacture  of  oleo 
ceases  September  1  next,  unless  legisla- 
tion further  extending  the  time  or  perma- 
nently sanctioning  its  manufacture  and 
importation  is  sooner  passed.  The  sale 
of  oleo  may  continue  until  March  1, 
1923,  under  present  legislation.  The 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  week 
apparently  indicates,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  attitude  of  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture against  it,  and  the  attitude  of 
practically  all  members  from  constituen- 


The  McLaughlin-Buick  Disc  Clutch 
is  the  Great  War  Tank  Clutch 

These  monstrous,  powerful  Buick  war  tanks  plowing 
their  way  through  swamp  and  forest — over  trench,  em- 
bankment and  shell  hole — battering  their  way  through 
every  obstacle — required  above  all  things  a  clutch  abso- 
lutely positive,  dependable,  and  easy  to  operate. 

This  is  the  clutch  that  is  used  in  McLaughlin-Buick 
cars.  It  provides  the  same  certainty  and  safety  either 
for  ordinary  service  or  unforeseen  emergency. 

This  disc  clutch  is  a  development  of  twenty  years  of 
consistent  effort.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day — neither 
is  a  perfected  clutch. 

Master  Sixes  Master  Fours 

22-44  Special  Roadster  ....$1965.00  23-34  Special  Roadster  ....$1340.00 

22-45  Special  Touring  ....$1995.00  23-35  Special  Touring  ....$1375.00 

22-46  Coupe   $2695.00         22-36  Coupe   $1895.00 

22-47  Sedan   $3095.00         22-37  Sedan   $1995.00 

22-48  4  Pass.  Coupe   $2945.00 

22-49  SPefJJ.fgass;  $23/f500  All  Prices  F.O.B.  Osbawa,  Ont. 

22-50  7  Pass.  Sedan   $3445.00  Sales  Tax  Extra 

Better  cars  are  king  built — and  McLaughlin  is  building  them. 

McLaughlin  Motor  Car  Co.  Limited 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Oshawa,  Ont. 

Branches  in  Leading  Cities.       Dealers  Everywhere. 

MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK 


cies  where  dairying  is  an  important  branch 
of  agriculture,  that  legislation  will  be 
brought  down  during  the  present  session 
to  make  it  permanently  lawful  to  import 
into  this  country  and  manufacture  this 
so-called  substitute  for  butter.  Dairy- 
men have  one  more  opportunity,  as 
have  all  others  who  would  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  welfare  of  the  public 
generally,  and  especially  of  growing 
children,  to  protest  the  passage  of  such 
legislation.  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
is  prompted  to  strenuously  oppose  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Commons  recently 
and  the  further  sale  of  oleomargarine 
in  Canada  under  present  conditions, 
on  the  grounds  that  encouragement  to 
prospective  dairymen,  rather  than  pro- 
tection for  existing  dairymen,  is  involved; 
that  the  matter  is  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  the  public  generally;  an  ' 
that  the  use  and  sale  of  oleomargarin 
under  present  conditions  is  necessarily 
encouraging  to  those  of  fraudulent  intent. 

Since  October,  1917,  45,988,154  pound, 
of  oleomargarine  have  been  consumed 
in  Canada  up  to  March  31,  1922.  Up  to 
March  31,  1919,  or  for  the  first  period  of 
sixteen  months,  the  consumption  was 
16,963,609  pounds;  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1920,  the  consumption  was 
14,947,933  pounds;  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1921,  the  consumption  was 
10,855,169  pounds;  and  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1922,  it  was  3,221,443 
pounds.  In  1918,  3,494,663  pounds  o 
oleomargarine  were  imported,  and  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1921,  with  a 
much  decreased  consumption,  4,630,747 
pounds  of  oleomargarine  were  imported. 
To  quote  the  mover  of  the  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  "The  Govern- 
ment returns  since  the  importation  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine  were  authorized 
some  years  ago,  show  that  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  oleomargarine  rather  than 
its  home  manufacture.  While  the  amount 
manufactured  has  decreased  very  greatly 
and  so  has  the  amount  imported,  th~ 
amount  imported  has  descreased  to 
lesser  degree  than  the  amount  manu 
factured.  In  other  words,  the  trend  o 
trade  is  not  to  manufacture  this  articl 
in  Canada,  but  to  import  it  entirely  fro 
the  United  States." 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Common 
were  lobbied  very  assiduously  by  th 
manufacturers  of  oleo,  of  whom  w 
believe  there  are  only  two  in  Canada 
both  large  packing  companies  and  on" 
of  them  a  branch  of  a  United  State- 
concern.  In  the  circulars  distribute 
to  the  members  prior  to  the  debate  it  r 
stated  that  "Oleomargarine  is  75  per  cent, 
the  product  of  Canadian  farms,  "and 
yet,  according  to  Donald  Sutherland  - 
South  Oxford,  the  quantities  of  raw 
material  imported  into  Canada  for  the 
manufacture  of  oleo,  for  eleven  months 
of  the  past  year  were  as  follows:  Lard 
compound,  33,161  pounds;  oleo  oils 
(upon  which  the  Honorable  S.  F.  Tolmie 
based  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  beef 
industry  of  Canada  as  follows:  "If  this 
resolution  should  pass  and  no  legislation 
be  brought  down  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  oleomargarine  in  this  country  shall 
be  permitted,  then  the  oils  obtained 
from  some  600,000  head  of  cattle  passing 
through  our  inspected  abattoirs  every 
year  would  have  to  find  a  market  else- 
where. That  is  one  reason  why  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine  should 
be  permitted  in  this  country.")  1,731,005 
pounds;  cottonseed  oil,  348,583  pounds; 
cocoanut  oil,  219,132  pounds;  peanut  oil, 
125,889 pounds;butter  oil, 823,558  pounds; 
salt,  279,634  pounds;  a  total  of  all  com- 
modities imported,  amounting  to  3,862,- 
962.  On  this  material  a  slight  duty  was 
paid,  but  a  drawback  of  99  per  cent.,  or 
the  sum  of  $388,345.53,  was  paid  back 
to  the  manufacturer,  according  to  the 
same  authority.  We  may  well  agree  with 
Mr.  Sutherland  when  he  said:  "The 
Canadian  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
enlarge  on  the  market  their  industry 
creates  for  beef  fat  and  other  articles  of 
the  kind  in  this  country,  but  when  they 
make  such  importations  as  I  have  shown 
from  the  United  States  it  puts  a  different 
complexion  on  the  matter.  Their  claim 
is  not  well  founded." 

Further  proof  that  it  is  not  well  founded 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  addition 
to  importing  3,862,962  pounds  of  raw 
materials  during  eleven  months  of  1921, 
2,057_,035  pounds  of  the  manufactured 
article  were  imported  in  the  same  >  <  ar 
according  to  Hon.  S.  F.  Tolmie,  ex- 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  most 
skilful  spokesman  for  the  packing 
interests.    If    the    quantities    of  raw 
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materials  imported  are  compared  with 
the  3,780,392  pounds  manufactured  in 
Canada  during  1921  there  seems  to  be 
but  slight  justification  for  the  statement 
that  "Oleomargarine  is  75  per  cent,  the 
product  of  Canadian  Farms."  One 
might  almost  think  that  someone  had 
lobbied  successfully  enough  to  mislead 
members  of  the  House. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  much 
of  the  so-called  oleo  is  improperly  named, 
since  it  contains  no  oleo  oil  at  all.  Form- 
ulae used  by  one  of  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers are  as  follows:  One  margarine 
containing  animal  fat  and  oleo  oil  shows 
425  pounds,  or  54.5  per  cent,  of  oleo 
oil;  50  lbs.  of  cocoanut  oil;  100  pounds 
cottonseed  oil,  and  25  pounds  of  peanut 
oil,  or  22.4  per  cent,  of  vegetable,,  oils; 
60  pounds  of  butter,  or  7.7  per  cent; 
26  pounds  of  salt,  or  3.4  per  cent.;  80 
pounds  of  moisture,  and  14  pounds  of 
milk  solids,  or  12  per  cent,  of  both  to- 
gether. Another  formula,  in  which  no 
animal  fats  are  used,  shows  560  pounds, 
or  79  per  cent,  of  cocoanut  oil;  50  pounds 
or  7  per  cent,  of  peanut  oil;  and  14 
pounds  of  milk  solids,  24  pounds  salt,  and 
80  pounds  of  moisture,  the  three  together 
equivalent  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  margarine. 
The  tendency  is  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  vegetable  margarines,  which 
in  substance  have  no  license  to  be  called 
oleomargarine,  and  which  are  inferior 
products  from  a  health  standpoint  as 
will  be  shown  later.  Since  practically 
all  of  our  margarine  comes  from  the 
United  States,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  370,730,049  pounds  of  margarines 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  during 
1920,  only  4,586,091  pounds  were  of 
animal  margarine,  not  colored.  There 
were  191,539,010  pounds  of  vegetable 
margarine,  not  colored,  and  174,604,948 
pounds  of  combined  margarine.  In  ad- 
dition there  were  14,537,807  pounds  of 
colored  margarine  made,  a  decrease  of 
6,000,000  pounds  from  the  year  previous. 
In  the  United  States  a  tax  of  10  cents 
per  pound  on  colored  margarine  is 
collected  by  the  Government,  and  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  uncolored 
margarine.  The  skill  with  which  the 
manufacturers  are  able  to  approach  the 
color  of  butter  in  the  production  of  these 
inferior  food  products  and  so-called 
substitutes  is  indicated  by  the  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  colored  margarine  pro- 
duced and  the  vast  quantity  of  vegetable 
margarines  foisted  upon  the  people.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  vegetable  oils 
for  this  purpose  is  still  further  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  1916  only  536,000 
pounds  of  cocoanut  oil  were  used  in  the 
United  States  in  the  manufacture  of 
margarine  while  in  1920  the  quantity 
of  cocoanut  oil  used  for  the  same  purpose 
was  80,784,000  pounds. 

The  manufacturers  of  oleo  say  that : 
"Oleomargarine  came  into  existence  be- 
cause ©f  a  shortage  of  palatable,  edible 
fats  and  oleomargarine  has  thrived 
because  the  production  of  these  has 
never  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population."  What  an  interesting  mis- 
representation of  fact,  when,  according 
to  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  another 
defendant  of  oleo,  "in  1917  we  exported 
almost  8,000,000  pounds  of  butter,;  in 
1918  almost  5,000,000  pounds;  in  1919, 
13,500,000  pounds;  in  1920,  17,500,000 
pounds."  This  rising  surplus  for  export 
does  not  look  much  like  a  shortage  of 
butter. 

Just  here  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
give  consideration  to  another  statement 
of  the  oleo  manufacturer,  who  has  en- 
deavored, according  to  Hansard,  to  make 
the  members  of  Parliament  believe  that 
"There  is  an  undoubted  demand  for 
oleomargarine  by  a  large  body  of  Canadian 
consumers."  This  does  not  tally  well 
with  another  statement  by  Hon.  S.  F. 
Tolmie  that  "It  has  been  well  proven 
that  no  one  will  buy  oleomargarine  if  it 
is  possible  to  buy  butter  at  a  reasonable 
price."  Surely  butter  is  sold  at  a  reason- 
able price  in  Canada  in  normal  times  and 
everyone  knows  that  so  far  as  prices  of 
farm  and  dairy  products  are  concerned 
prices  have  dropped  to  pre-war  levels 
much  more  quickly  than  they  rose  during 
the  war  years.  In  view  of  the  fact, 
also,  that  world  prices  control  in  large 
measure  domestic  prices  for  dairy  and 
other  farm  products,  no  one  can 
fairly  challenge  the  reasonableness  of 
butter  prices  under  ordinary,  or,  in  fact, 
any  conditions.  It  was  argued  in  the 
House  that  "it  is  preposterous  that  we 
should  take  away  from  the  poor  men  of 
this  country  the  privilege  of  buying  oleo- 
margarine if  they  wish  to  do  so"  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  "there  is  hardly  a 
city  in  Canada  which  has  not  had  a 


long  bread  line  of  unemployed  during  the 
last  few  months.  Unfortunately,  un- 
employment has  been  all  too  common  and 
this  city  (London)  has  had  its  employ- 
ment offices  thronged,  as  have  others,  but 
enquiry  of  grocers  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
the  city  reveals  that  one  grocer  does  not 
handle  oleo  because  there  is  no  call  for  it; 
another  sells  about  5  pounds  a  week; 
another  in  a  better  section  sells  2 ]/i  pounds 
of  oleo  to  300  pounds  of  butter;  at  least 
two  wholesale  grocers  do  not  handle  it  at 
all;  a  large  grocer  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
sells  about  25  pounds  weekly;  still  another 
in  the  same  district  sells  "very  little"; 
and  one  of  the  best  known  grocers  in  the 
city  has  not  sold  a  pound  in  a  year  and 
a  half.  This  looks  as  though  "a  large 
body  of  Canadian  consumers"  are  de- 
manding oleo  and  shows  up  as  "pre- 
posterous," some  of  the  statements  made 
in  its  support. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage 
Commissioner,  who  has  charge  of  the 
sale  and  use  of  oleomargarine  that  "care- 
ful enquiry  among  retailers  discloses 
the  fact  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the 
oleomargarine  sold  in  this  country  is 
used  as  shortening  instead  of  as  a  spread 
for  bread,  or  substitute  for  butter."  This 
is  what  it  is  fit  for  and  it  is  evidence  of  the 
misinformation  with  which  members  of 


Municipal  Bankers  Bonds 
Backed  by  Basic  Security 

Behind  Municipal  Bankers  Bonds  there  is  the  basic  security  that  is  in 
improved  property. 

From  the  barter  of  rude  civilizations  to  the  intricacies  of  modern  finance, 
ownership  in  improved  property  has  been  accepted  as  security  for  in- 
vestment. 

A  Municipal  Bond  is  a  general  mortgage  on  the  homes,  farms,  local  im- 
provements, natural  resources  and  other  assets  of  a  community. 

A  Provincial  or  Federal  Bond  has  the  same  charactei  of  a  general  mort- 
gage on  specific  or  collective  assets  of  a  Province  or  a  Country. 

Municipal  Bankers  6'/2%  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  are  secured,  dollar  for 
dollar,  by  carefully  selected  mortgages  on  improved  Ontario  property, 
Government  bonds  and  municipal  debentures.  Not  a  single  Municipal 
Bankers  Bond  can  be  issued  without  a  certificate  from  the  Montreal  Trust 
Company,  as  Trustee  for  the  bondholders,  that  it  is  secured  by  such  assets 
actually  deposited  with  the  Trust  Company. 


Other  Attractive  Features 

A  Sinking  Fund  which  may  be  used,  after  the  fifth  year,  to  retire 
these  bonds.  The  highest  rate  of  interest  consistent  with  safety. 
Convenience  of  denomination— $100,  $500  and  $1,000.  Prompt  pay- 
ment of  both  principal  and  interest  in  cash  when  due. 


The  Greatest  Auction  Sale 
of  Farms  Ever  Held  In 

the  Province  of  Ontario 

18,000  Acres  in  Counties  of  Norfolk  and  Elgin 
180  farms — 50  to  200  acres  each 


On  June  21st  and  22nd,  by  public 
auction  by  C.  M.  Henderson  and  Co. 
at  their  auction  rooms,  128  King  St. 
East,  Toronto  at  2.30  in  the  after- 
noon and  at  8  p.  m.  each  day. 
These  farms  are  under  cultivation 
and  are  suitable  for  general  farm- 
ing, orcharding,  poultry,  fruit, 
tobacco  and  vegetable  growing. 
This  sale  is  a  liquidation  of  the 
entire   holdings   of   the  Niagara 


and  Erie  Land  Corporation  antl 
will  give  homeseekers,  investors 
and  speculators  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  buy  at  moderate 
prices  and  on  very  easy  terms 
of  payment,  farms  in  a  most 
desirable  part  of  Old  Ontario. 
For  catalogues,  full  particulars  of 
sale  and  arrangements  to  inspect, 
communicate  with 

C.  W.  WILSON, 
16  King  St.  East,  Toronto 

R.  W.  BARTMAN, 
Farms  Manager,         Port  Burwell,  Ont. 
ALEX.  COWEN,  Langton,  Ont. 

June  21  &  22 


Gordon  and  Walls 

33-35  Victoria  St.,  Toronto 


Fill  in  the  Coupon  and 
receive  a  free  copy  of 
"Dollar  for  Dollar," 
which  answers  your 
questions  about  Muni" 
cipal  Bankers  Bonds. 


MESSRS.  GORDON  AND  WALLS, 

35  Victoria  Street,  Toronto: 

Send  me  a  copy  of  "Dollar  for  Dollar,"  describing 
Municipal  Bankers  Bonds. 

Name  

Address  :  

F.  A  
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Tiger  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Statement 
Shows  Profit  of  $28,191  in  First 
Six  Months  of  Operations 

Business  Steadily  Increasing,  With  Sales  Running  at 
Approximately  $700,000  Per  Year— First 
Dividend  to  Be  Paid  in  July 


"After  operating  for  only  a  period  of  six  and  a  half  months,  your  Company  was  able 
:o  earn  net  profits  of  $28,101."  This  statement  by  Hillary  &  Co.,  Auditors,  was  received 
witli  much  satisfaction  by  the  shareholders  attending  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Tiger 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  held  at  Belleville,  Wednesday,  May  10th. 

The  Financial  Statement  presented  showed  the  Company  to  be  in  a  strong  financial 
position,  having  a  surplus  of  $35,4S6  over  liabilities  to  the  public.  Inventories  have 
been  reduced  to  present  market  prices.  Expenses  of  administration,  organization,  etc. 
have  been  met,  and  the  Company  started  the  new  year  in  a  position  that  will  leave 
,.<u-«ing8  available  for  dividends. 

General  Manager  H.  H.  Hastings,  in  his  address,  was  very  optimistic,  and  stated 
tkttt  sales  of  the  Company's  products  for  the  first  twelve  months  were  in  excess  of 
$425,600.  Sales  at  the  present  time  were  running  at  the  rate  of  $700,000  per  year. 
The  Company  is  now  manufacturing  250  tires  and  250  tubes  per  day,  and  this  output 
is  being  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Orders  are  coming  in  so  rapidly  that  the 
entire  output   is  shipped  as  quickly  as   it  can  be  manufactured. 

Kuring  the  year  the  Company  adopted  and  has  the  sole  right  for  the  now  famous 
I£ndos  process,  which  places  Tiger  Tires  in  a  class  by  themselves.  The  Company 
has  now  about  4,000  shareholder-customers,  a  big,  growing  and  well-established  demand 
I  or  its  goods. 

During  the  past  year  seven  branches  and  distributing  depots  were  established  in  the 
lollowlng  cities:  Halifax,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Hamilton,  London,  Calgary  and  Vancouver, 
the  head   office  and  chief  supply  depot   being   in  Toronto. 

"I  am  going  to  be  able  to  tell  you  today  something  that  I  promised  we  would 
4*  a  year  ago,  and  that  is,  pay  dividends,"  stated  Mr.  Hastings.  "Your  first  dividend 
is  not  a  large  one,  being  2%  quarterly,  or  at  the  rate  of  8%  per  annum  on  your 
referred   stock."     This  first  dividend  will   be  declared   about   June  10th. 

Some  of  the  Directors  present  also  had  a  few  remarks  to  make,  expressing  them- 
selves as  confident  of  the  outlook  for   the  coming  year. 

The  Board  of  Directors  was  re-elected  unanimously,  and  the  Board  and  Officers  are 
wow  as  follows:  William  Seward,  President;  R.  J.  Graham,  Vice-President;  T.  B. 
Pringle,  Mark  Smith,  J.  F.  Hawkins,  H.  C.  Moore:  H.  H.  Hastings.  General  Man- 
ager,; Secretary,  H.  C.  Moore;  Treasurer,  F.  B.  Milligan;  Factory  Manager,  William 
Seward. 
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A  SMALL  BEGINNING 


INSURANCE  should  not  be  deferred  until 
*■  you  are  in  a  position  to  take  out  a  policy 
of  considerable  amount.  Is  it  not  better 
to  begin  now  and  to  proceed  by  easy  stages, 
if  only  from  an  investment  point  of  view  ? 
You  can  obtain  policies  for  small  amounts 
from  time  to  time,  as  you  can  afford  them, 
each  one  a  profit-earning  investment.  We  - 
have  interesting  literature  dealing  with 
this  phase  of  insurance.  We  will  gladly 
send  it  upon  request. 

The  Great- West  Life  Assurance  Company 

Head  Office:  WINNIPEG 


Asbestos  Fibre  Liquid  Roof  Cement 

A  high-grade  product  especially  adapted  for  coating  metal,  felt,  rubber  and  gravel  roofs- 
Put  up  in  black,  red  and  green  color,  ready  for  use.  Easily  applied.  Will  not  run  in  warm 
weather.    Waterproof,  Acidproof,  Rustproof. 

Asbestos  Fibre  Plastic  Roof  Cement 

A  high-grade  product  especially  adapted  for  sealing  all  holes,  cracks  around  chimneys,  flash- 
ings, water  tanks,  caulking  boat  bottoms,  boiler  setting,  etc.  Will  stop  any  leak,  in  any 
roof,  in  any  weather. 

Special  Price  on  Mall  Orders.      Write  for  Circular. 

THE  R.  W.  DAVIDSON  Co.    Peterborough,  Ont. 


Agents: 


London   Branch:    265   Egerton  Street,    Phone  5162 
MacKenzie   Milne  Co.,  Sarnia,  Ont.  G.  G.  Frane,  Strathroy,  Ont. 


Northern  Ontario 

The  Great  Clay  Belt  of  Northern  Ontario  lies  one  degree  south  of  Winnipeg,  and  con- 
tains millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  fit  for  mixed  farming,  which  may  be  had  by  returned 
soldiers  and  sailors  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over.  50  cents  per  acre. 

Information  required  by  intending  settlers  is  found  in  a  booklet  on  "Northern  Ontario," 
prepared  by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Honorable  Manning  Doherty,  and  may 
be  had  free  on  application.  Write: 

H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


the  House  were  supplied  that  they  insisted 
on  referring  to  it  as  a  substitute.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  any  product  sold 
as  a  substitute  for  another  must  compete 
with  it,  and  yet,  so  astute  a  man  as 
Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  says:  "I  deny  that 
there  is  competition  between  butter  and 
oleomargarine,"  while  in  the  same  breath 
almost,  he  says  that  "oleomargarine  is 
used  by  the  poorer  people  of  this  country 
to-day,"  and  asks  for  them  "the  right 
to  get  a  substitute."  Poorer  people, 
indeed!  Again  we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Com- 
missioner that:  "A  large  proportion 
of  the  oleomargarine  sold  as  a  spread  is 
purchased  by  boarding  house  keepers 
who  presumably  give  it  to  their  boarders 
as  butter,  because  it  is  a  common  practice 
among  this  class  of  users  to  purchase 
coloring  material  at  the  drug  stores. 
Some  of  them  go  to  the  extent  of  buying 
oleomargarine  in  quantity,  mixing  it 
with  coloring  material  and  packing  it  in 
crocks  to  help  the  deception."  Truly 
the  "poorer  people"  eat  oleo,  foisted  upon 
them  as  good  butter  by  boarding  house 
keepers,  assisted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Supposing  it  were  true  that, 
say,  30  per  cent,  of  the  oleo  consumed  in 
Canada  last  year  (3,221,443  pounds  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1922)  was 
consumed  by  families  eating  oleo  entirely 
in  place  of  butter.  This  would  be  about 
1,000,000  pounds  and  for  the  sake  of 
supplying  1,000,000  pounds  of  oleo  to  the 
people  of  Canada  at  a  saving  of  40  cents 
per  week  or  less,  to  each  family  of  five 
who  use  it  entirely,  the  House  would 
antagonize  the  whole  dairy  industry 
of  Canada,  overlook  the  inevitable  fraud 
and  deception  accompanying  its  use, 
and  encourage  the  use  of  a  much  less 
healthful  and  wholesome  food  than  butter 
— and  one  that  is  virtually  imported  from 
the  United  States  at  that. 

Poor  people,  forsooth!  The  Minister  of 
Finance  says  that  "if  you  call  a  dairy- 
men's convention  and  ask  their  opinion 
on  this  matter,  of  course  they  will  say 
shut  out  oleomargarine."  and  he  thus 
throws  aside  resolutions  from  every 
important  dairy  organization  in  Canada. 
No  doubt  he  knows  too  that  if  he  were  to 
organize  a  company  for  trade  in  green 
cheese  with  the  moon,  there  would  be 
some  ready  investors.  He  uses  a  stock 
phrase  that  carries  no  argument,  especially 
since  by  his  own  admission  regarding  the 
dairy  industry,  he  knows  "but  little 
about  it."  The  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding,  we 
fear,  as  also  the  energetic  members  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women,  are  in 
much  the  same  position  as  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  his  famous  14  points.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  all  14  points  nicely  catalogued 
when  he  started  to  Europe  and  chief 
among  them  was  the  principle  of  "self 
determination."  But  Mr.  Wilson  was 
found  lacking  in  his  knowledge  of  practical 
European  politics  with  the  result  that 
many  of  his  14  points  got  sad  treatment. 
Theoretically  he  was  quite  right  but 
practically  his  fatherly  attitude  did  not 
pan  out.  Similarly  with  Mr.  Fielding 
who  trusts  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
boarder  "to  distinguish  between  oleo- 
margarine and  butter  when  he  goes  to 
the  grocery  shop." 

One  more  instance  of  Mr.  Fielding's 
reasoning,  as  follows:  "When  I  came 
into  the  government  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  there  was  no  question 
about  oleomargarine.  It  was  on  the 
prohibited  list  and  there  it  remained  until 
quite  recently,  during  the  war.  In  all 
that  time  nobody  ever  thought  anything 
about  oleomargarine,  because  so  long  as 
good  butter  could  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  price,  nobody  wanted  oleo- 
margarine. If  there  has  been  a  develop- 
ment of  the  oleomargarine  business  it 
simply  has  been  because  a  very  con- 
siderable percentage  of  our  people  have 
not  had  the  means  to  buy  butter  and  they 
have  bought  oleomargarine  rather  than 
not  have  anything  at  all."  Tommyrot! 
There  have  been  just  as  many  needy 
families  in  Canada  on  occasion  during 
the  last  30  years  as  there  are  now  and 
"nobody  ever  thought  anything  about 
oleomargarine,"  until  the  packer  got 
the  door  opened  during  the  war  and  in- 
sist on  keeping  it  open.  How  many  real 
users  of  oleomargarine  have  asked  for 
its  continuance?  Some  people  will  pass 
resolutions  about  anything,  whether  it 
affects  them  or  not,  and  no  one  should 
know  it  better  than  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Then  there  is  a  pretty  argument 
advanced  by  Hon.  Mr.  Crerar  that 
Denmark  is  an  outstanding  dairy  country 
and  a  heavy  user  of  oleomargarine. 
Also  England  and  the  United  States. 


New  Zealand  does  not  use  ole»,  and 
Australia  uses  it  but  little,  and  then  not 
as  a  spread.  England  and  the  United 
States  are  not  comparable  with  Canada 
at  all.  Both  are  butter  importing  coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  England,  the 
imports  are  very  heavy.  Canada  is  a  big 
new  dairy  country  with  her  way  to  make; 
and  a  growing  surplus  of  butter  to  market 
and  her  difficulties  are  great  enough 
that  she  should  have  at  least  moral  sup- 
port from  her  legislators.  As  to  Den- 
mark, let  those  who  use  this  illustration 
consider  whether  they  would  like  to  see 
the  same  standard  of  living  in  Canada, 
and  whether  we  should  lower  our  stand- 
ard of  living  because  Denmark  does  so. 
The  Danes  began  to  eat  oleo  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  adopted  co-operation — 
because  they  had  to. 

Is  oleo  as  "wholesome"  as  we  are 
sometimes  told?  It  should  be  unneces- 
sary to  refer  to  "growth  accessories,"  or 
"vitamines,"  and  their  necessity  for 
growing  children.  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum, 
whose  name  will  be  forever  associated 
with  these  elusive  substances  and  the 
important  part  they  play,  says,  "Dairy 
products  supply  the  only  protective  food 
likely  to  be  used  in  sufficient  quantity  in 
the  American  diet  to  produce  normal 
growth  in  children,  protect  normal  health 
in  adults  and  protect  early  beginning  of 
senile  decay."  He  further  says:  "There 
is  but  a  single  method  of  procedure  by 
means  of  which  we  can  be  certain  that 
the  nutrition  of  our  people  will  be  safe- 
guarded. That  is  to  maintain  the  dairy 
industry  at  its  present  extent  of  develop- 
ment." Margarines  containing  oleo  oil 
show  some  of  these  vitamines,  but  in 
such  quantities  that  a  growing  child  would 
require  to  eat  three  times  as  much  mar- 
garine as  butter  to  secure  the  minimum 
quantity  necessary  for  health.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  Bulletin  291  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  "no 
plant  oils  so  far  investigated,  and  these 
include  cottonseed  oil,  almond  oil,  peanut 
oil,  cocoanut  oil  and  sunflower  seed  oil, 
contain  the  fat  soluble  vitamine  in 
appreciable  quantities.  It  is  false  to 
claim  these  as  substitutes  for  butter-fat." 

One  illustration  was  given  by  Donald 
Sutherland  to  the  House,  that  is  worth 
repeating  here  briefly: 

"The  city  of  Rochester  recently  had  a 
noteworthy  experience  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  butter  and  oleomargarine  in  an 
orphan  asylum. 

"In  this  asylum  the  practice  ha6  been 
followed  for  years  of  weighing  every  child 
at  regular  intervals.  Because  of  the  high 
prices  of  butter,  the  management  substi- 
tuted oleomargarine  on  January  1,  1917, 
and  supplied  it  to  the  children  for  six 
months.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  results 
were  so  unsatisfactory  that  butter  was 
replaced  in  the  ration.  Here  are  the 
weights  of  seven  children  over  (our 
periods  of  six  months  each: 

"The  first  six  months,  while  butter 
was  fed,  these  seven  children  gained  23.75 
lbs. 

"For  the  next  six  months,  while  butter 
was  still  being  fed,  the  seven  children 
gained  44.25  lbs. 

"For  the  next  six  months  these  children 
were  fed  oleomargarine  in  place  of  butter, 
the  diet  being  otherwise  the  same.    The  1 
result  was  a  loss  of  9.5  lbs. 

"In  the  next  periods,  butter  was  again 
replaced,  with  the  result  that,  in  the  fol- 
lowing six  months,  the  children  made  a 
gain  of  56.87  lbs." 

What  more  need  be  said  as  to  the  "whole- 
someness"  of  oleo,  especially  since  the 
dictionary  defines  wholesome  as  "tending 
to  promote  health,  salubrious,  healthful." 
Is  it  a  crime,  or  a  sign  of  narrow-minded 
selfishness,  to  urge,  when  the  people  of 
this  country  at  the  instance  of  two 
manufacturing  concerns  in  Canada  and 
the  Institute  of  Margarine  Manufacturers 
are  being  given  a  needless  opportunity 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  substitute 
a  necessary  and  healthful  staple  food  for 
an  unnecessary  and  possibly  harmful 
product  that  cannot  rank  as  a  substitute 
for  butter,  and  is  accompanied  by  fraud 
and  deception,  that  Parliament  should 
reconsider  its  apparent  attitude  and 
assign  oleo  to  its  proper  position? 

It  is  foolish,  in  our  opinion,  to  argue 
that  the  packing  houses  are  inspected 
and  that  oleo  is  made  in  a  sanitary  fashion. 
Everyone  will,  no  doubt,  grant  this,  but 
let  us  refer  to  its  sale  and  use  instead  of 
its  manufacture,  for  no  one  blames  the 
packer  for  trying  to  sell  the  last  bawl 
from  a  steer  if  he  can  make  it  sound  like 
money.  Again  we  quote  the  Dairy 
Commissioner,  who  has  charge  of  the 
sale  and  use  of  oleo  in  Canada:  "It  is  next' 
to  impossible  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
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Ontario  Aberdeen- Angus  Association  Sale 


(Sale  at  1  o'clock  p.m. 
Standard  Time) 


Queen's  Edward,  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Winner,  Western  Fair,  1921. 


UNION  STOCK  YARDS 

Toronto,  Ont,  June  7th 

FORTY-FIVE  HEAD — Forty  Females,  Five  Young  Bulls 

Every  animal  carefully  selected  from  Ontario's  best  herds. 

Realizing  the  fact  that  to-day,  more  than  ever  before,  the  public  is  demand- 
ing quality  of  an  exceptional  standard,  we  have  selected  for  our  1922  June 
sale  those  animals  which  have  sufficient  individual  merit  to  warrant  their 
being  called  g  od  cattle.  The  females  include  not  only  many  of  the  best 
cows  procurable  in  the  Province,  but  there  are  also  among  the  heifers  several 
that  a  e  excellent  prospects  for  the  coming  summer  shows.  All  are  got  by 
good  sires,  a^d  they  offer  a  real  opportunity  to  those  who  are  buyers  of  the 
best.  In  bulls,  only  three  entries  have  been  accepted.  These,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  3-year-old  imported  bull,  Idealist  of  Maismore,  are  all  young- 
sters just  old  enough  for  service,  and,  in  every  instance,  they  carry  a  strong 
combination  of  individuality  and  pedigree.  The  families  are  of  the  best,  in- 
cluding: Prides,  Rose  of  Advies,  Lucy  of  Portlethens,  Queen  Mothers, 
Witch  of  Endors,  Ericas,  etc.,  etc. 

If  you  want  choice  breeding  cattle,  be  sure  and  attend  this  sale. 

FOR  CATALOGUES  ADDRESS: 

JAMES  BOWMAN 

Secretary  Ontario  Aberdeen-Angus  Asso.,  GUELPH,  ONT. 
HARRY  LEADER,  M.P.,  Auctioneer 


sale  of  oleomargarine.  That  has  been  the 
experience  in  every  country  where  it  has 
been  allowed."  Proof  of  this  exists  right 
in  Canada,  where  with  a  decreasing  con- 
Mi  mption,  prosecutions  for  the  fraudulent 
sale  of  oleo  are  increasing  (See  Hansard, 
page  1854).  It  was  reported  in  1916  that 
-nice  the  imposition  of  the  ten  cent  tax 
on  colored  oleo  in  the  United  States,  four 
manufacturers  had  defrauded  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  of  $17,692,410.47,  and 
that  another  manufacturer  in  six  years 
had  similarly  defrauded  the  Government 
to  the  extent  of  $1,503,205.30,  or  a  total 
<>(  S19.195.613.77. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Canada  is  not 
inking  selfishly  for  protection,  as  the 
Progressives  and  some  members  would 
insist.  Such  insistence  is  preposterous 
and  savors  of  prejudice.  Butter  is  a 
siaple  food  and  is  reasonable  in  price, 
healthful  and  plentiful  in  Canada.  Oleo 
is  not  a  substitute  for  butter,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  addition  of  butter  or 
milk  "it  would  not  be  so  palatable;  it 
would  be  like  using  lard,"  to  quote  a 
packer.  A  product  of  this  kind  is  suitable 
as  a  cooking  compound  but  not  as  a 
spread,  and  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
believes  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be 
served  if  Parliament  were  to  rate  it  as  a 
rooking  compound,  and  prohibit  its  sale 
or  advertisement  as  a  substitute  for  but- 
ter, or  as  a  spread.  Since  over  50  per 
cent,  of  oleo  is  used  for  domestic  shorten- 
ing, let  this  use  of  it  continue,  so  that  it 
will  be  in  competition  with  other  similar 
products.  It  will  then  be  a  legitimate 
tood  product,  and  all  anyone  will  get  of 
it,  especially,  the  growing  children,  will 
not  hurt  them.  The  temptation  to  fraud 
will  also  be  eliminated,  since  the  manu- 
tucturers  would  be  forced  to  advertise  it 
properly  and  not  falsely,  as  a  substitute 
for  butter,  and  there  would  not  be  the 
commercial  necessity  of  making  it  smell, 
laste  and  look  similar  to  butter.  The 
manufacturers  would  not  be  put  out  of 
business,  and  the  "poorer  people"  who 
were  forced  to  use  a  cooking  compound 
as  a  spread  for  bread,  could  still  do  so — 
but  they  would  be  doing  it  with  their  eyes 
open . 


Shorthorn  Cow  Gave 
21,712  lbs.  Milk  in 
365  Days. 

A  remarkable  milk  record  has  recently 
been  made  by  the  Shorthorn  cow,  Melody 
7th,  owned  and  bred  by  J.  B.  Bingeman. 
At  eleven  years  of  age  the  test  was  com- 
menced, and  the  total  milk  production 
in  the  365  days  was  21,722  lbs.,  and 
363  lbs.  fat.  This  constitutes  a  world's 
record  in  milk  production  for  a  Shorthorn. 
We  understand  that  this  cow  possesses 
splendid  Shorthorn  type  and  conformation 
and  that  Scotch  breeding  predominates 
in  the  pedigree.  Mr.  Bingeman  should 
be  congratulated  on  developing  a  Short- 
horn cow  to  the  production  attained  by 
Melody  7th. 


DISPERSION  SALE 

Dual-purpose  Shorthorns 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1 922 

at  1  o'clock 

AT  the  farm  in  SOUTH  EASTHOPE  TOWNSHIP, 
four  miles  from  Tavistock,  Shakespeare  and 
New  Hamburg 

Thirty  head  of  real  Dual-purpose  Shorthorns  with  heavy  milk  pro- 
duction and  high  fat  tests.  Herd  has  been  in  the  building  for  20  years,  and 
always  hand-milked.    It  has  been  a  winning  Shorthorn  herd  at  local  fairs. 

Eight  cows  with  records  of  from  8,000  to  13,000  pounds.  Twelve 
heifers,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  from  heavy-milking  cows.  Eight  calves 
and  two  yearling  bulls  from  above  high-record  cows.  Spring  Fountain 
Pet,  one  of  the  number,  has  milked  72  pounds  per  day. 

Sires  used  on  the  herd:  present  herd  sire,  Cluny  Pilot,  a  good,  thick 
3-year-old  son  of  Nero  of  Cluny  (Imp.)  Springtide,  by  Bandsman's  Com- 
mander; dam,  Pleasant  Valley  Victoria.  Navarre's  Nonpareil,  by  Prince 
of  Navarre  (imp);  dam,  Mina,  by  Nonpareil  Archer  (imp.).  Indian  Fame 
9th,  by  Indian  Fame,  he  by  Indian  Chief;  dam,  a  highly-bred  Nonpareil 
cow.    Prince  Albert's  Prince,  son  of  the  great  Prince  Albert. 

Every  sire  used  in  the  herd  was  either  got  by  a  champion  or  was  a  sire 
of  champions. 

For  full  information  apply  to 


AUCTIONEER 
M.  R.  ROTH 


H.  J.  Mansz,  Shakespeare,  Ont. 
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THE  CANADIAN  SALT  CO,  LIMITED 


GRAND  TRUNK  system 


The  Double 
Track  Route 

Between  MONTREAL, 
TORONTO  DETROIT 

AND  CHICAGO 

Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains,  and 
Parlor  Cars  on  Principal  day  trains. 

Full  information  from  any  Grand 
Trunk  Ticket  Agents  or  C.  E.  Horning, 
District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto. 


Promotion  at  the  O.  A.  C. 

It  was  recently  announced  that  A.  H. 
Tomlinson,  for  some  years  lecturer  and 
recently  in  charge  of  the  landscape  garden- 
ing and  floriculture  work  of  the  Horticul- 
ture Department  of  the  O.  A.C.,  Guelph, 
has  been  promoted  by  order-in-council 
of  the  Ontario  Government,  to  the  status 
of  Associate  Professor  at  Guelph.  Pro- 
fessor Tomlinson  is  technically  well 
qualified  to  handle  the  work  on  land- 
scape gardening  and  floriculture,  since 
he  has  had  many  years  of  experience 
in  England  and  in  Canada  in  this  work. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  under  the  changed 
conditions  now  existing  at  Guelph  it  will 
be  possible  for  him  to  bring  to  the  service 
of  the  rural  districts  of  Ontario,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  been  possible 
in  the  past,  the  benefit  of  his  life  long 
experience  with  flowers  and  ornamentals. 
Ontario  needs  some  impetus  along  lines 
of  home  beautification  and  there  is  a 
great  work  to  be  done  toward  making 
the  rural  schools  of  Ontario  more 
attractive. 


Sale  Dates. 

May  30,  1922— Holsteins,  complete  dis- 
persal of  the  Hamilton  House  herd, 
D.  B.  Tracey,  Cobourg,  Ont. 

May  30,  1922— H.  J.  Mansz,  Shake- 
speare, Ont. — Shorthorns. 

June  5,  1922 — Holsteins,  Silver  Springs 
Dairy  Farm,  First  annual  public  sale, 
Ottawa.    John  Lumsden,  owner. 

June  7,  1922  —  Ont.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Torento. 

June  8,  1922  ■ —  Dual-purpose  Short- 
horn Club  of  Canada,  sale  at  Caledonia, 
Ont.    I.  B.  Whale  (sec'y),  London,  Ont. 

June  9,  1922— James-  McGillawee  & 
Sons,  Shakespeare,  Ont. — Shorthorns  and 
Yorkshires.  « 

June  20,  1922— Wellington  Ceunty 
Shorthorn  Club. 

June  27,  1922— Russell— Watt— Gard- 
house  Annual  June  sale  of  Shortherns, 
at  Downsview,  Ont. 

June  28,  1922— W.  P.  Fraser,  Meadow- 
vale,  Ont. — Shorthorns. 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  "Advocate" 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate:" 
Let  me  commend  you  for  the 
high  moral  tone  of  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate,"  its  clear-cut  editorials, 
your  good  judgment  as  expressed 
by  steering  clear  of  all  allegiance 
to  any  political  party  or  parties, 
your  Christmas  Numbers  which  are 
always  par  excellence,  and  also 
your  treatment  of  the  issues  of  the 
day,  which  directly  concern  farmers 
most.  Boost  cream  and  hog  grad- 
ing, for  the  quicker  we  recognize 
quality  in  these  two  products  the 
better. 

Orville  I.  Groh. 
Waterloo  Co.,  Ont. 
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Condensed  advertisements  will  be  in^erli-i! 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  art- 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  cgy> 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  75  cents. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING 
eggs,  exceptional  laying  strain.    Pre-war  prices. 
Woodycrest  Farm,  Perth,  Ontario. 


BABY  CHICKS,   S.-C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
June,  July,  prices  $15.00  hundred.  Cooksville 
Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville,  Ont. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING    EGGS  IN 
all  varieties  of  poultry  and  waterfowl.  Quality 
Poultry  Yards,  Box  53,  Ayr,  Ont. 


EGGS   FOR  HATCHING;  GUILDS  STRAIN 
bred-to-lay  Barred  Rocks  and  Pekin  ducks 
C.  A.  Baxter.  R.  5..  Goderich.  Ont. 

FOR  SALE— PEKIN  AN  D  WHITE  RUNNER 
duck  eggs,  $2.50  per  11  prepaid.    Also  stock  for 
sale.     Model   Poultry   Farm,    Highland  Creek, 
Ont.    Fred  Lacey. 


Bigger  Betted 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  want  to  send  you  our  big, 
FREE  Baby  Chick  Uook.   Get  it} 

'  today  and  find  out  bow  "ROYAL" 
[  chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  grow  faster 
|  and  lay  more  eggs.   Every  cbick  guaran- 
teed from  best,  pare  bred  stock.  Big,, 
strong  and  husky.  All  breeds.  Safe  de-j 
livery  guaranteed.  Express  paid.  You  J 
;an't  go  wrong    on    "  R  O  Y  A  L" 
chicks.   Write  for  free  book  and  , 
prices  before  yon  buy. 

.  Canadian  Chick  Hatchery  j 

Dept.  411 
^Hamilton,  Ont.. 


SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 

8  Imp.  pens.  Ancestor  records,  from  310  to  325 

eggs  in  1  year:  price  $3.00  per    15  or  $13.00 

per  100  eggs.  7  Canadian  pens,  records  from 
174  to  310:— price  $2  00  per  15  or  $10.00  per  100 
eggs.  All  eggs  sex  indicator  tested.  Importers  and 
breeders  of  the  very  highest  egg  producing  strains 
MANOR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  16,  Meadowvale,  Ont. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS  WANTED 

We  require  large  quantities  of  heavy  live  hens, 
dressed  chickens  and  fresh  eggs  to  supply  our 
trade.    It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 


C.  A.  MANN  &  CO. 


78  King  St. 


London.  Ontario 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  this 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties.  Help  and 
Situations  wanted  and  Pet  stock. 

TERMS  —  Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion. 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 

FOR  SALE— A  GOOD  STOCK  AND  GRAIN 
farm,  with  stock  and  implements;  632  acres. 
Two  miles  from  town.  400  acres  cultivated,  the 
rest  in  pasture.  Abundance  of  good  water,  a  river 
running  through;  well  timbered,  fair  buildings, 
possession  at  once.  Write,  Percy  Greaves,  Melita. 
Manitoba. 

100-Acre  Farm  with  Crops 
Horses,  20  Sheep,  14  Cattle 

Hogs,  poultry,  feed,  implements  included;  on  im- 
proved road  in  prosperous  district,  healthful  sur- 
roundings, city  markets;  70  acres  rich  loam  til- 
lage, creek-watered  pasture,  estimated  1,000  cords 
wood,  timber;  6-rqg(a  house,  20-cow  barn,  stable, 
poultry  house.  To  settle  affairs  $2,S00,  only  part 
cash;  easy  terms.  Details  this  and  138-acre  farm 
close  lake  for  $1,400,  half  cash,  Section  2,  Illus. 
Catalogue  Canadian  Farm  Bargains— FREE. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
13  S.  King  St.  West  TORONTO 


FOR  SALE 

Empire  Milking  Machine 

Two  double  units  complete  with  all  fit- 
tings with  a3^H.  P,  Gould  Shapley  and 
Muir  Engine.  Will  sell  with  or  without 
engine.    Cheap  for  quick  sale. 

C.  T.  HALPIN,  Muncey,  Ont. 
For  Sale — Registered  Holstein  Bull 

Three  years  old;  very  gentle;  good 
breeding.    A  bargain. 
WIGLE  BROS.,  Kingsville,  Ont. 


PATENT    SOLICITORS  KethersionhBuaa 
&  Co.  The  old-established  firm.  Patent! 
everywhere.    Head  Office:    Royal  Back 
Building*,    Toronto.     Ottawa  Office:  f 
Elgin  Street.    Offices    throughout  Canada 
Booklet  fre.- 

When  writing  please  men- 
tion "Farmer's  Advocate" 


Turkeys  Cannot  be  Confined  too  Closely  Even  for  Fattening  Since  They  are 

of  a  Roving  Disposition. 


Rearing  and  Feeding 
Young  Poults. 

As  soon  as  the  hatch  is  completed 
and  the  poults  begin  to  run  around 
outside  the  nest  the  hen  and  brood  are 
ready  to  be  removed  to  the  coop  pro- 
vided for  them.  The  coop  should  be 
built  to  keep  out  rain:  it  should  be 
well  ventilated,  capable  of  easy  move- 
ment, and  be  sufficiently  roomy  for  a 
turkey  hen  to  stand  erect  and  walk 
about.  There  should  be  a  separate 
coop  for  each  hen  and  brood,  and  the 
coops  should  be  scattered  about  the 
farm  in  such  places  as  are  easily  drained 
and  where  natural  feed,  such  as  tender, 
green  vegetation  (grass,  clover  alfalfa, 
and  other  green  feed)  and  insects,  parti- 
cularly grasshoppers,  can  be  found. 
By  moving  the  coop  every  day  the 
ground  will  be  kept  clean  and  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  the  mother  hen 
and  poults  to  pick  up  fresh  green  feed 
inside  the  coop.  Plenty  of  exercise  is 
essential  if  the  poults  are  to  thrive.  At 
all  times,  when  rain  or  dampness  does 
not  prevent,  the  poults  should  be  allowed 
to  run  in  and  out  the  coop  at  will.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  given  to  the 
necessity  of  exercise,  and  the  only  way 
to  provide  for  this  is  to  allow  the  poults 
at  every  possible  opportunity  to  range 
for  feed  outside  the  coop.  During  a 
long-continued  rainy  season  it  is  better 
to  allow  them  to  run  out  of  the  coop 
whenever  it  is  not  actually  raining, 
even  though  the  grass  is  somewhat  damp. 
By  confining  the  mother  hen  to  the 
coop,  she  will  always  be  ready  to  hover 
the  poults  whenever  they  run  to  her, 
which  they  will  do  if  they  are  chilled. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  interior  of  the  coop  dry,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  choose 
a  slope  where  the  water  runs  off  quickly 
and  where  there  is  also  protection  from 
heavy  rains.  If  necessary,  the  mother 
hen  can  be  confined  to  a  roomy  coop 
for  a  week  or  more,  provided  she  is 
properly  fed  and  watered,  and  the  coop 
moved  to  fresh  ground  every  day. 

If  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry,  as 
frequently  happens,  when  the  poults 
are  hatched  late  in  the  season,  no  shelter 
is  required,  as  they  do  better  in  the 
open;  but  it  it  advisable  to  keep  them 
within  a  fenced  inclosure  for  the  first 
three  or  four  days  until  they  are  strong 
enough  to  follow  the  mother.  Weather 
conditions  being  favorable  the  hen  and 
brood  can  be  given  free  range  after  the 
third  or  fourth  day  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  them  out  of  heavy  dews 
and  to  protect  them  from  rain  for  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks.  After  this, 
early  morning  dews  or  light  showers 
followed  closely  by  warm  sunshine  will 
do  little  harm,  as  the  poults  soon  become 
warm  and  dry.  If  cold,  damp  weather 
sets  in,  however,  they  will  need  to  be 
kept  in  dry  quarters,  for  nothing  is 
more  fatal  to  young  poults  than  wet 
and  cold. 

Improper  feeding,  combined  with  close 


confinement,  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  failures  in  turkey  raising.  When 
on  free  range  the  poults  are  busy 
searching  for  feed  most  of  the  day. 
Here  there  is  no  overfeeding  and  lack 
of  exercise,  such  as  the  poults  are  often 
subjected  to  by  those  ignorant  of  their 
wants.  If  the  range  is  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  green  feed,  grasshoppers,  and 
other  insects,  and  if  the  weather  is 
favorable,  then  the  best  plan  is  to  allow 
the  poults  to  feed  themselves.  It  is 
usually  advisable,  however,  to  have 
them  come  home  at  night,  and  if  driven 
up  and  fed  at  a  certain  place  every 
night  they  will  soon  learn  to  come  up 
themselves. 

When,  on  account  of  rainy  weather  or 
unfavorable  range  conditions  it  is  ad- 
visable to  raise  the  poults  by  the  coop 
method,  more  care  must  be  given  to 
their  feeding.  For  the  first  two  days 
after  hatching  poults  require  no  feed, 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  which  they  absorb 
before  breaking  out  of  the  shell  being 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  for  that 
length  of  time.  Access  to  clean  drinking 
water  and  a  little  coarse  sand  and  green 
feed  to  pick  at  is  all  that  is  needed  until 
the  third  day.  Beginning  with  the 
third  day,  the  poults  should  be  fed 
according  to  the  quantity  of  natural 
feed  they  are  able  to  pick  up  outside 
the  coop.  They  should  always  be  hungry. 
To  feed  all  they  will  clean  up  several 
times  a  day  removes  the  cause  of  searching 
for  food,  so  that  little  exercise  is  taken 
and  indigestion  is  sure  to  result.  When 
natural  feed  is  scarce,  or  when  the  poults 
have  to  be  kept  from  ranging  outside, 
they  should  be  fed  lightly  about  five 
times  a  day.  If  allowed  to  run  outside 
the  coop'  where  they  can  find  insects, 
seeds,  and  green  feed,  they  need  not  be 
fed  oftener  than  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Successful  turkey  raisers  use  many 
different  kinds  of  feed,  some  of  the 
most  common  being  as  follows > — 

(1)  Hard  boiled  eggs  chopped  fine 
and  corn-bread  crumbs  for  the  first 
week,  and  then  whole  wheat  and  hulled 
oats. 

(2)  Stale  bread  soaked  in  milk  and 
squeezed  dry,  for  the  first  few  days, 
and  then  common  chick  feed. 

(3)  Clabbered  milk  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper,  bread  crumbs. 

(4)  .  Equal  parts  "pinhead"  oats  and 
whole  wheat. 

(5)  Cracked  wheat. 

(6)  Bran  or  middlings  one-half,  wheat 
and  hulled  oats,  one-half. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  skimmed 
milk  and  buttermilk  are  quite  often 
fed  with  excellent  results,  A  good 
plan  is  to  keep  the  milk  in  front  of  the 
poults  during  the  morning  and  water 
during  the  afternoon.  If  grit  and  green 
feed  cannot  be  picked  up  outside  the  coop, 
they  must  be  provided  in  some  other  way. 
Chopped  onion  tops,  lettuce  leaves, 
dandelion  leaves,  and  alfalfa  make  ex- 
cellent green  feed,  Grit  can  be  fur- 
nished in  the  form  of  coarse  sand. — By 
A.  S.  Weiant. 


Pointers  on  Feeding 
Chicks. 

If  the  following  suggestions  are  fol- 
lowed the  chicks  are  likely  to  get  a  good 
start,  grow  well  and  be  strong,  vigorous 
and  healthy. 

1 .  Give  the  first  feed  when  the  chicks 
are  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours 
old;  feeding  too  soon  may  cause  bowel 
trouble. 

2.  Coarse  sand  or  grit  and  green  food 
should  be  within  reach  at  all  times. 
Grasses,  weeds  and  sprouted  grains 
usually  furnish  an  abundance  of  green 

food. 

3.  Sour  milk  or  buttermilk  should 
be  given  from  the  start.  These  furnish 
the  water  required  to  make  body  growth, 
and  the  acid  in  the  milk  helps  to  digest 
the  food.  Buttermilk  or  sour  milk 
the  cheapest  flesh-forming  food  that  can 
be  secured.  To  show  the  value  of  buttei- 
milk  for  feeding  chicks,  an  experiment 
was  conducted  by  the  poultry  plant  of 
the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College.  Two 
lots  each  of  100  White  Leghorn  chicks  \\  ere 
taken  from  the  incubators  to  the  brooders, 
and  for  nine  weeks  were  fed  exactly 
alike,  with  the  exception  that  one  lot  goi 
only  buttermilk  to  drink,  whereas  tin 
other  lot  had  only  water.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment  there  was  only  one 
half  an  ounce  difference  in  the  weight  oi 
the  two  lots,  and  at  the  end  of  the  nine 
weeks  the  buttermilk  lot  weighed  thirt> 
six  pounds  heavier  than  the  lot  which  had 
only  water  to  drink. 

4.  Dry  mash  makes  the  chick  grow, 
and  helps  to  counteract  the  loosening 
effect  of  the  buttermilk. 

5.  Wet  mashes  will  help  to  make  the 
chickens  grow  faster.  Do  not  feed  too 
wet  or  sloppy,  as  it  will  cause  bowel 
disorders. 

6.  Free  range  will  provide  room  for 
exercise  and  scratching,  and  will  produee 
strong,  healthy,  vigorous  growth. 

7.  Variety  in  grain  and  other  foods, 
will  be  relished  by  the  chickens. 

8.  Mineral  matter  or  ash  is  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  flesh  and  bone.  The 
ordinary  farm  grains  along  with  the 
insects  and  grains  the  chicks'  pick  up  will 
usually  furnish  mineral  matter  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  produce  good  growth. 
Better  results,  however,  can  be  obtained 
by  feeding  bone  meal  and  beef  scrap  to 
get  more  flesh  and  bone  growth.  But 
under  ordinary  farm  conditions,  this  is 
hardly  practical,  at  the  price  of  these 
special  feeds  it  out  of  reach  and  t<><> 
high  compared  with  their  food  value. 

9.  Cleanliness  in  both  the  care  and 
feeding  of  the  chicks  will  prevent  dise;i-< 
and  lice. 

10.  During  the  first  few  weeks  teed 
often  and  only  a  little  at  a  time.  Feed 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  even- 
ing to  shorten  the  period  between  the 
evening  and  the  next  morning  meal. 
Avoid  over-feeding. 


Short  Course  at  Mac- 
donald  College. 

It  is  announced  that  a  short  course  in 
poultry  breeding,  judging  and  marketing 
will    be    held    at    Macdonald  College, 
Quebec,  on  May  30  and  31,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Poultry  Department  el 
the  College.     Under  the  leadership  ol 
Professor  M.  A.  Jull,  it  is  hoped  to  bring 
about    a    stimulation    of  the  poultry 
industry  in  Quebec  in  accordance  with 
the  national  poultry  policy  laid  down 
for  Canada  at  the   Dominion   Poult  i; 
Conference    held    in    Ottawa    in  1(>I" 
For  the  occasion  of  the  short  course  .i 
thoroughly  expert  staff  has  been  gathered 
together   from  the  various  agricultural 
colleges  in  Eastern  Canada  and  from  the 
various  branches  of  the  Dominion  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.    Those  attend- 
ing the  course  will  be  able  to  obtain 
suitable  accommodation  at  the  College 
where  they  will  be  given  board  and  lodg- 
ing for  the  sum  of  two  dollars  per  day 
and- no  fees  of  any  kind  will  be  charged 
for  the  course  itself.    It  is  certain  that 
anyone   keeping  chickens  and   who'  isl 
desirous  of  securing  the  most  reliable? 
information  available  on   these  phasesj 
of    poultry    husbandry,    can    profitably  < 
spend  two  days  at  Macdonald  College,  ] 
on  May  30  and  31.    Following  this  short.! 
course  there  will  be  a  two  day  shora 
course  for  poultry  judges. 
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Guinea  Fowl  at  Breeding 
Time. 

Kditor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  valuable  paper 
1  saw  the  question  asked,  how  many  male 
birds  it  was  necessary  to  keep  with  three 
guinea  hens  for  breeding.  The  answer 
.stated  having  no  practical  experience, 
but  thought  one  would  be  sufficient.  My 
experience  extends  only  over  a  year  of 
raising  guinea  fowl  for  myself,  but  I  have 
always  been  led  to  believe  that  guinea 
fowl  were  like  birds  and  mated  in  pairs. 
On  the  market  they  are  sold  as  game,  and 
practically  all  game  fowl  mate  in  pairs. 
Last  year  I  purchased  one  pair  of  guinea 
fowl.  The  hen  laid  twenty-one  eggs. 
Of  course,  she  stole  her  nest  away — they 
always  do.  However,  I  found  it  and  left 
the  eggs  in  and  let  her  hatch.  She 
brought  out  fifteen  and  raised  twelve, 
and  one  of  the  three  lost  met  with  an 
accident  when  very  nearly  grown. 

If  they  are  being  raised  on  a  farm, 
and  that  is  the  only  place  I  would 
attempt  to  raise  theirP  you  will  be  rather 
.-mart  if  you  get  a  good  look  at  the  young 
ones  from  the  time  they  are  hatched  till 
they  are  several  weeks  old,  for  at  the 
first  note  of  alarm  from  the  parent  they 
hurry  away  in  the  grass  or  grain  so  quickly 
that  you  cannot  see  them.  Should  you 
get  near  them,  you  would  be  brave  indeed 
il  you  attempted  to  pick  one  up,  for  both 
parents  would  not  hesitate  to  give  you 
all  that  was  coming  to  you.  The  eggs 
of  guinea  fowl  take  four  weeks  to  hatch, 
-hould  you  find  the  nest  and  find  any 
hen's  eggs  in  it,  remove  them,  for  the 
guinea  would  leave  with  the  chickens. 
A  neighbor  last  year  kept  four  guinea  hens 
with  three  male  birds,  and  one  hen  sat 
on  infertile  eggs  till  she  was  so  weak  she 
died. 

Mrs.  VV.  J.  Thompson. 
York  Co.,  Ontario. 


Preserving  Eggs  for  Home 
Use. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  old  methods  of  preserving  eggs  by 
packing  them  in  salt,  bran  or  oats  have 
been  practically  discontinued,  as  the 
eggs  lose  much  of  their  moisture,  and, 
while  they  "keep,"  they  become  stale. 
Covering  them  with  iard,  para  Tin  etc.,  has 
also  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  cold- 
storage  method,  where  a  temperature  of 
34  degrees  Fahrenheit  can  be  maintained, 
and  what  is  known  as  the  water-glass 
method,  are  really  the  only  two  ways 
that  are  satisfactory.  The  former  is  out 
of  the  question,  as  it  is  entirely  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  average  poultryman  or 
farmer,  so  the  latter  method  is  the  only 
satisfactory  one  generally  available. 

Water  glass  (soluble  silicate  of  sodium) 
is  a  pale-yellow,  odorless,  syrupy  liquid, 
which  is  obtainable  at  any  drug  store 
and  at  some  general  stores.  The  cost 
varies,  but  it  is  comparatively  cheap,  as 
one  gallon  will  make  ten  or  eleven  gallons 
of  preserving  fluid.  The  water  used 
-hould  be  boiled,  then  allowed  to  cool. 
Stir  in  one  part  water  glass,  by  measure, 
to  ten  parts  of  the  boiled  water.  It  is 
advisable  to  mix  the  fluid  in  the  same 
receptacle  in  which  the  eggs  are  to  be 
preserved,  as  in  pouring  from  one  vessel 
to  another  a  different  percentage  of  the 
water  glass  is  liable  to  result.  Any  clean, 
water-tight  wood,  glass  or  earthen  re- 
ceptacle is  suitable,  although  stone 
earthenware  is  preferable.  Butter  jars  in 
the  large  size  are  splendid,  and  be  sure 
the  jars  are  perfectly  clean.  Do  not  use 
metal  receptacles. 

Into  this  fluid  place  the  eggs,  small 
ends  down.  Now  water  glass  will  keep 
good  eggs  good,  but  it  will  not  make  eggs 
good,  so  be  sure  that  only  absolutely 
fresh,  sound,  unwashed  eggs  are  used — 
eggs  with  firm  shells.  The  best  results 
come  from  using  infertile  eggs.  Any 
eggs  that  float  in  the  liquid  should  be 
discarded.  See  that  at,  least  two  inches 
of  the  liquid  is  above  the  eggs,  and  place 
the  receptacles  where  the  sun  will  not 
reach  them,  preferably  in  a  good  cellar, 
with  a  covering  of  loose  boards  over  each 
jar.  Add  water  occasionally  if  the  fluid 
lowers  by  evaporation,  but  do  not  stir. 

One  would  naturally  prefer  new-laid 
eggs  for  boiling,  but  for  all  other  purposes 
good  eggs  properly  preserved  in  water- 
•^lass  are  entirely  satisfactory,  and  they 
enable  one  to  sell  the  most  of  the  higher- 
priced  winter  eggs  and  use  those  put  up 
now,  when  eggs  are  cheap. 

Lime   water   preservative    is  another 


method  which  is  both  cheap  and  reliable. 
Slake  three  pounds  of  good  live  quick- 
lime in  a  small  amount  of  water,  then 
add  to  this  three  gallons  of  water.  Keep 
the  mixture  well  stirred  for  a  day,  then 
allow  the  lime  to  settle  and  use  only  the 
clear  liquid.  Pour  this  over  eggs  packed 
in  stone  jars  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place. 
A  thin  crust  generally  forms  over  the  top 
of  this. 

Glengarry  Co.         M.  Donaldson. 


An  Experiment  In 
Caponizing. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Dominion 
Experimental  Farm  station  at  Sidney, 
B.C.,  in  his  circular  on  "Poultry  Ex- 
periences," tells  of  an  instructive  experi- 
ment in  caponizing.  Thirty  thrifty  and 
well-grown  cockerels  averaging  lbs. 
in  weight,  were  operated  on  when  twelve 
weeks  old.  After  the  operation  they 
were  kept  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
entire  birds.  Up  to  six  months  of  age 
the  cost  for  a  pound  increase  in  weight 
was  slightly  less  for  the  cockerels.  The 
caponized  birds  were  killed  for  the 
Christmas  trade  when  264  days  old,  and 
weighed  8  pounds  2  ounces  plucked. 
The  percentage  of  offal  was  only  18  per 
cent,  of  the  total  weight.  The  birds  were 
not  crate  fed  but  were  finished  on  a  liberal 
milk  ration,  and  the  quality  of  the  flesh 
was  of  a  superior  order.  They  sold  for  an 
average  of  about  30  cents  a  pound  whole- 
sale. The  advantages  of  caponizing  are 
that  an  excellent  quality  of  flesh  can  be 
produced  without  confining  the  birds  in 
small  feeding  crates  and  the  tender  flesh 
can  be  retained  to  a  greater  age  and 
weight.  The  total  cost  of  feed  for  eight 
months  and  twenty  days  for  each  bird 
was  $1.31%.  After  allowing  twenty  cents 
as  the  price  paid  for  a  day-old  chick,  the 
profit  left  for  labor  and  shelter,  it  will  be 
seen,  was  91%  cents  per  bird.  The 
cockerels  made  just  as  good  gains  as  the 
caponized  and,  when  milk  fed  in  crates 
for  two  weeks,  produced  a  similar  high- 
grade  of  flesh. 


Culls. 

Mary  had  a  flock  of  hens, 

They  looked  like  Joseph's  coat. 
When  Mary  went  to  view  her  pens 

She  said,  "They  get  my  goat." 
So  Mary,  when  she  had  time, 

A  breeding  pen  picked  out. 
The  best  of  hens  and  cockerel  fine 

Put  all  the  scrubs  to  rout. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 
I    value    "The    Farmer's  Advocate" 

very  much  as  a  farm  paper.    It  would  be 

hard  to  beat  it,  I  consider. 

Carleton  Co.,  Ont.    Thos.sE.  Roe. 


LUNDY  Lawn  Fence 

For  Lawns,  Gardens,  Suburban  or  Country  Homes, 
Churches  and  Schools. 


An  attractive  fence  adds  to  the  appear- 
ance of  property,  keeps  out  dogs  and 
stray  animals,  preserves  lawns  and 
flower  beds. 


Sharp  Point 

Steel  Posts 


The  Heaviest  on  the  Market 
For  Use  in  Erecting  Farm  Fence 

This  is  one  of  our  specialties.  No  holes  to  dig;  a 
few  raps  with  the  sledge  and  the  post  is  in  for  a  life- 
time, straight  and  strong.  Lundy  Farm  Fence  has 
marvellous  strength  and  is  in  great  demand. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

A.  R.  LUNDY,        257  King  Street,  W.,  Toronto. 


Keep  Butter  Fat  out 
of  the  Ho$  Trough ! 


IMPERIAL  Cream  Separator  Oil  in- 
sures even  running,  frictionless 
operation — saves  butter  fat  and  saves 
your  separator. 

This  pure  mineral  oil  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  delicate  separator  mechanism.  It 
lubricates  perfectly  at  high  speed.  Does 
not  congeal  or  gum.  Protects  against  rust 
and  corrosion. 

Good  dealers  everywhere  sell  it. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 

Canadian  Company  Canadian  Capital 

Canadian  Workmen 


MACDONALD'S 

Cut  Brier 


More  Tobacco  for  the  Money 


Canada's  best  buy 
the  ECONOMY  Package 
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Sprayed 
Potatoes 

They  not  only 
command  beat 
market  prices, 
but  the  yield  is 
much  greater. 
Here's  actual 
figures:  At  a  cost 
of  $1.00  to  $3.00 

a  potato  crop  was  increased  from  practically  nothing  to  400  bushels  to  the  acre. 
You  can't  afford  to  lose  a  third  or  half  your  crop! 

The  time  to  plan  for  potato-spraying  is  right  now!  'Order  a  Spramotor 
at  once,  and  get  250  to  300  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  besides  having 
the  outfit  for  all  spraying,  painting,  white-washing,  etc. 


Amunofor 


It  isnt  a  SPRAMOTOR  unless  we  made  it 


There's  a  Spramotor  for  every  purpose — 
prices  from  $7  to  $400— hand  operated, 
horse  power  and  gasoline  engine  machines. 
Write  for  free  90-page  book  on  crop  dis- 
eases and  spraying.  Gives  Government 
figures  and  formul*,  valuable  reports, 
directions,  etc. 

Spramotor  Co.,  18  King  St.,  London,  Ont. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dos 
Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co. 

Inc. 

129  West  24th  Street 
New  York.  U.S.A. 


J 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Typey,  young  bulls  and  females 
to  offer,  of  choice  breeding  and  in- 
dividuality. 

SHROPSHIRE  &  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  for  breeding 
purposes  or  fitted  for  the  show 
ring. 

Satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS, 
Queenston,         -  Ontario 


CONCRETE 
MACHINERY 
FOR   THE  FARM 

Hand  Cement  Mixer  pays 
for  itself  in  7  days.  Write 
for  special  offers.  Crush 
ers,  Brick,  Block,  Tile 
Machines,  Power  Mixers 
etc.  New  and  second- 
hand Gas  Engines. 

WETTLAUFER  BROS.,  LIMITED 
178F  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto,  Ontario 


Lump  Jaw 

The  farmer's  old  reliable  treat- 
ment for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 
Fleming's  Lump  Jaw  Remedy 

Sold  tor  $2  50  a  bottle  under  a  positive  guarantee 
since  1896  —  your  money  refunded  If  it  fails, 
Write  today  for  Fleming's  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser.  Describes  Lump  Jaw 
and  other  ailments.   It  is  FREE. 

I  Fleming  Bros.,  75  Church  St.,  Toronto, Ont  I 


Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  balll 
ready  for  service. 
G   C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario 

telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Llndiar, 
 G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R.   

fllloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS 

SOUTHDOWNS 

COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  ball. 
Queen's  Edward. 
R  *BT.  McEWEN  &  SONS,  R.  4,  London,  Ont. 


BROOKDALE  HEREFORD  FARM 

Herd  headed  by  Real  Ace,  by  Fred  Real.     We  offer  some  choice  heifers  bred  to  him,  also  a  few 

young  bulls. 

Telephone  W.  REAOHEAD,  MUton  Ontario 


BUY 
HEREFORDS 


I  can  supply  your  needs  in  good 
HEREFORDS 
at  reasonable  prices.     Write  or  visit 
'THE  OAKS"  STOCK  FARM 

A.  L.  Currah,  Bright,  Ont. 


BREED 
HEREFORDS 


C^rtV^U  C;y-iOrtVlOrn<S~:I,nported,  "nd  c»nad»«n-bj-ed— The  majority  of  our  breedlni 
OCOltn  kMlunnui  lia  herd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.  The  indirfdn- 
•lity,  the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  ont 
herd  lire.  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  gale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Hensall,  Ont 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


_ — Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion   Ivanhoe   122760,  and  hit  fnf1 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 


GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =  123326  =ful]  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge" 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill 
hills  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.    Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred 
GEO.  D.  FLETCHER.  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R..  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin  R.  R.  1. 


SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =  126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =  105798=  is  at  the  head  of 
herd.  Bulls  all  sold.  Can  spare  some  yearling  and  2-yr.-old  heifers  worth  looking  up.  In  Yorkshires, 
boars  for  service  all  sold.    A  few  sows  and  young  litters  coming  on. 

C.  J.  STOCK,  Woodstock,  Ontario.   R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerkip  5  on  30 


SUBSCRIBERS! 

YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  WILL  BE  MARKED  FORWARD  SIX  MONTHS,  each  time  you 
secure  one  new  subscription  to  The  Farmer  s  Advocate  And  Home  Magazine.    Collect  $1.50  from 
each  new  subscriber  and  forward  that  amount  to  us  by  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order. 
THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LTD.  LONDON,  ONTARIO 


Automobiles,  Farm  Motors  and  Farm  Machinery 
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Common  Mower  Troubles. 

By  J.  A.  Starrak. 
i  "Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines"  is 
good  advice  and  is  a  motto  which 
every  wise  farmer  keeps  in  mind.  With 
modern  machinery  harvesting  the  hay 
crop  is  a  comparatively  short  job  if 
everything  goes  well.  If  it  does  not,  the 
farmer  stands  a  chance  of  losing  heavily. 
The  wise  farmer  sees  to  it  that  his  haying 
machinery  is  in  good  condition  when  it  is 
needed. 

The  mower  is  one  of  the  most  important 
offrhe  haying  machines.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that~it  is  so  common  and  also  com- 
paratively simple  it  is  not  well  under- 
stood by  the  average  fanner  and  often 
good  mowers  are  junked  because  of  the 
unsatisfactory  service  which  they  give, 
when  intelligent  adjustment  and  repairing 
would  make  them  useful.  The  simplest 
causes  for  trouble  are  often  overlooked 
by  the  farmers  and  operators. 

Among  mower  troubles  the  following 
are  the  most  common: —  (1)  heavy  draft; 
(2)  uneven  stubble  and  side  draft;  (3) 
broken  knives  and  slipped  sections. 
Heavy  Draft. 

Heavy  draft  in  mowers  may  be  caused 
by  (a)  poor  lubrication  (b)  a  dull  sickle, 
(c)  non-alignment  of  cutterbar. 

The  remedies  for  the  first  two  causes 
are  obvious  to  any  farmer,  but  it  is 
surprising  how  many  farmers  fail  to  apply 
them.  One  must  make  sure  that  the 
oil  can  get  to  all  the  bearings  and  the 
knives  or  sickles  should  be  changed  every 
half  day. 

The  third  cause  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood. When  a  cutter  bar  is  in  alignment 
the  pitman  and  "  the  sickle  are  in  one 
straight  line,  which  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  crankshaft.  When  the  outer  end 
of  the  cutter  bar  has  dropped  back 
there  is  increased  friction  on  the  in- 
side shoe  parts.  This  trouble  usu- 
ally occurs  in  a  mower  three  or  four 
years  old  and  is  then  caused  by 
wear  in  the  hinge  joints  between 
the  cutter  bar  and  the  yoke. 

On  many  mowers  there  are  ad- 
justments by  which  the  outer  end 
of  the  bar  can  be  brought  ahead. 
The  adjustment  to  be  successful 
should  change  the  angle  at  the 
hinge  joint.  Many  mowers  depend 
on  the  lengthening  of  the  push 
bar  and  the  shortening  of  the  draw- 
bar to  remedy  non-alignment,  but 
this  is  not  the  best  method  as  it 
tends  to  affect  the  "timing"  of  the 
sickle.  Replacing  the  pins  in  the 
hinge  joints  with  bigger  ones,  the 
use  of  eccentric  bushings  and  put- 
ting shims  on  one  side  of  the 
loose  pins,  are  all  methods  which 
have  been  used.  New  parts  may 
also  be  supplied  at  these  points 
and  probably  this  is  the  best  method  to 
adopt. 

Uneven    Stubble    and    Side  .  Draft. 

These  troubles  are  usually  due  to  poorly 
adjusted  cutter  bar  parts.  A  properly 
adjusted  cutter  bar  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  at  the  same  time  abused 
parts  of  agricultural  machinery. 

The  action  of  a  cutter  bar  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  a  pair  of  shears.  Every- 
one has  attempted  to  cut  heavy  cloth 
with  a  pair  of  shears  in  which  the  rivet 
was  so  loose  that  the  cloth,  instead  of 
being  cut,  was  wedged  in  between  the 
blade?,  causing  them  ^to  stick  together 
very  hard.  The  power  required  to 
separate  the  blades  so  stuck  is  surprisingly 
great.  The  cutter  bar  is  made  up  of  25 
to  40  of  these  shears  which  are  driven 
by  a  pair  of  heavy  horses.  When  this 
wedging  action  takes  place  we  can  under- 
stand t  hat  there  is  a  severe  strain  on  all 
parts  of  the  cutter  bar,  and  sidedraft  will 
be  one  of  the  results. 

With  this  analogy  in  mind  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  following  con- 
ditions would  cause  the  trouble  under 
discussion:  (a)  guards  out  of  alignment; 
(b)  badly  worn  clips;  (c)  loose  sickle 
sections;  (d)  sickle  not  registering  or 
centering. 

When  one  or  more  of  the  guards  are 
bent  up,  the  sections  on  each  side  will 
be  held  up  from  the  ledger  plates  on  the 
guards  on  each  side  of  the  bent  one. 


If  the  guard  is  bent  down  the  ledger 
plate  is  carried  away  from  the  sickle 
sections  and  the  wedging  action  is  allowed. 
The  guards  are  made  of  malleable  iron 
and  may  be  bent  back  into  line. 

Badly  worn  clips  constitute  a  mpsj 
common  cause  of  trouble.  When  the 
sickle  is  held  down  close  to  the  ledger 
plates  even  a  dull  sickle  will  cut  fairly 
well  and  much  better  than  a  sharp  sickle 
which  is  not  held  down  on  the  plates. 
The  remedy  for  this  condition  is  simple. 
The  clips  are  hammered  down  until  a 
piece  of  fairly  thick  writing  paper  can 
just  be  moved  without  tearing,  between 
the  clips  and  the  sections. 

Loose  sections  or  loose  guards  will 
cause  both  side  draft  and  uneven  stubble 
and  can  be  detected  by  long  ragged  stubble 
and  by  the  rattle  of  loose  parts.  The 
remedy  is  obvious. 

Centering,  registering  and  timing  all 
refer  to  the  position  of  the  sections  with 
reference  to  the  guards.  The  point>  of 
the  section  should  be  directly  in  the 
centre  of  the  guards  at  both  ends  of  the 
stroke.  Failure  to  centre  will  cause 
bunches  of  grass  to  be  caught  in  the 
angle  between  the  sections  and  the 
guards,  bunching  up  there  and  causing 
a  drag  on  the  cutter  bar,  uneven  stubble, 
and  a  severe  strain  on  all  parts  of  the 
cutting  mechanism. 

A  sickle  not  in  time  may  be  remedied 
by  shortening  or  lengthening  the  d 
bar  and  the  push  bar  or  the  pitman 
may  be  changed  in  length.  On  some 
machines  the  length  of  the  pitman  may 
be  readily  adjusted,  but  in  others  tin- 
rivets  will  have  to  be  cut  and  new  holes 
used  in  the  wooden  pitman. 

Broken  Knives  or  Sickles. 
This  is  a  most  troublesome  and  de- 
ceiving difficulty  which  is  caused  primar- 


Mower  Sickle  "in  time"  and  "not  in  time. 


ily  by  badly  worn  clips  and  wearing  plates 
on  the  inside  shoe.    There  is  a  downward 
and  upward  pressure  on  the  sickle  at  its 
inner  end  and  if  there  is  any  play  between 
the  sickle  and  the  plate  there  will  he  a 
slight  but  continual  bending  of  the  sickle: 
back,  which  will  tend  to  crystalize  the 
metal  and  make  it  brittle.    This  trouble 
will  be  increased  if  the  other  parts  of  the1 
cutting  mechanism  are  not  in  good  con- 
dition.   The  remedy  is  to  renew  or  ad-j 
just  these  worn  parts  near  the  inside  shM 
and  make  the  necessary  adjustment >  cm 
the  other  parts  as  well. 

The  wearing  plates  constitute'another 
factor  in  the  adjustment  of  the  cutting 
mechanism  which  needs  attention.  Thi  \ 
have  slotted  holes  and  should  be  kcpt|up 
snugly  against  the  back  of  the  knife. 
There  are  many  other  minor  troubles 
pejculiar  to  mowers,  but  we  feel  that  we 
have  discussed  the  most  difficult. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 
I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
most  valuable  paper  for  a  number 
of  years  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  is  the  best  farm  paper 
published  in  Canada  to-day. 

Clarence  A.  Morgan. 
Dundas  Co.,  Ont. 


May  25,  1922 
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Questions  and  Answers. 


1st — Questions  asked  by  bona-fide  subscriber 
to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  are  answered  in  this 
department  free 

2nd — Questions  should  be  clearly  stated  and 
plainly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer. 

3rd — In  veterinary  questions,  the  symptoms 
especially  must  be  fully  and  clearly  stated,  other- 
wise satisfactory  replies  cannot  be  given. 

4th — When  a  reply  by  mail  is  required  to  urgent 
veterinary,  or  legal  enquiries,  $1.00  must  be 
enclosed. 

Miscellaneous. 


Aphids  on  Shrubs. 

Is  there  any  way  of  eradicating  ants 
from  a  flowering  shrub?  The  bush  makes 
a  splendid  growth  about  the  first  of  May. 
At  that  time  small  black  ants  appear 
which  seem  to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  become, 
tightly  curled  and  the  shrub  seems  to 
stop  growine.    What  is  the  treatment? 

R.  M. 

Ans. — In  this  case  we  believe  that  the 
ants  are  your  friends  rather  than  enemies. 
The  trouble  is  due  to  aphids,  and  the 
ants  are  feeding  on  the  aphids.  Spraying 
at  frequent  intervals  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  nicotine  or  tobacco  wash.  One 
should  start  early  in  the  season  before 
the  leaves  commence  to  curl.  Spraying 
can  be  commenced  now,  and  should  be 
applied  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
with  great  force. 

Canada  Snakeroot. 

I  enclose  a  plant  that  smells  like  pepper.- 
The  flower  grows  low  down  between  the 
two  leaves.    Is  there  a  market  for  it? 

M.  H. 

Ans. — When  well  grown  the  pairs  of 
roundish  velvet  leaves  make  this  an 
attractive  plant.  The  brown  -  purple 
flowers  borne  at  the  ground  are  aromatic 
rather  than  fragrant.  In  the  herb- 
doctor's  books  it  is  called  Canada  snake- 
root  but  in  Ontario  it  is  generally  known 
as  wild  ginger  or  Indian  ginger.  I  have 
heard  that  it  has  a  reputation  among  the 
French  Canadians,  who  call  it  assaret 
du  Canada,  for  the  cure  of  colic  and 
expulsion  of  worms.  The  root-stock  is  used 
medicinally  by  herbalists.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  local  sale  for  it.  The  plant 
can  be  recommended  for  the  wild-flower 
garden.  Both  its  foliage  and  flowers  are 
very  interesting.  J.  D. 

Yield  of  Tomatoes. 

If  100  good  healthy  tomato  plants 
are  planted  in  good  soil,  with  favorable 
weather,  how  many  bushels  or  baskets 
of  tomatoes  should  these  plants  yield 
in  a  season  ? 

2.  How  many  bushels  should  100 
cucumber  plants  yield?  J.  H.  L. 

Ans. — I.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give 
even  an  approximate  yield,  as  it  depends 
so  much  upon  the  variety,  the  season, 
the  care  which  the  plants  receive,  and 
whether  they  are  staked  or  allowed  to 
run  on  the  ground.  In  the  greenhouse 
where  each  plant  is  staked,  a  plant 
will  vield  possibly  seven  pounds  during 
the  season.  This  is  with  seven  or  eight 
trusses  and  eight  or  nine  tomatoes  to  a 
truss.  Some  plants  outdoors  will  yield  as 
much  or  more  than  this,  but  one  could  not 
expect  the  average  to  yield  as  high. 

2.  A  cucumber  plant  in  the  greenhouse 
will  yield  an  11-quart  basketful.  In  the 
open,  individual  plants  have  yielded 
heavier  than  this,  but  there  are  many 
more  that  yield  less. 

Horse  Stable. 

I  purpose  building  a  horse  stable,  and 
would  like  a  plan  for  a  stable  for  six 
horses  and  a  box  stall.  How  much 
material  would  it  take  for  the  founda- 
tion and  floor?  R.  W. 

Ans. — The  horse  stable,  allowing  reason- 
able width  for  passage  both  in  front 
and  behind  the  horses,  would  require 
from  22  or  23  feet  in  width.  The  stalls 
would  need  to  be  5  feet  wide,  and  the 
box  stall  should  at  least  be  10  feet — 12 
feet  wide  would  be  better.  You  would 
then  need  a  passageway  from  the  front 
to  the  back  of  the  stable.  This  would 
make  a  building  about  44  or  45  feet  long. 
Building  the  wall  9  feet  high,  and  putting 
in  a  footing,  you  will  need  approximately 
45  cubic  yards  of  gravel  and  38  barrels 
of  cement  for  a  wall  one  foot  thick, 
and  making  allowances  for  ordinary  doors 
and  windows.    A  floor  6  inches  thick. 


and  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
eight,  would  require  about  20  cubic 
yards  of  gravel  and  16  barrels  of  cement. 

License  to  Operate  Steam  Engine. 

Where  would  a  person  apply  for  a 
license  to  operate  steam  engines  and 
boilers?  J.  K. 

Ans. — ■  Write  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary's Department,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto. 

Removing  Mortar. 

How  can  mortar  and  whitewash  be 
removed  from  a  stone  wall  so  that  a  coat 
of  cement  may  be  applied?      E.  A.  M. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  how  this  can 
be  removed,  except  by  scraping  or  chisel- 
ling it  off.  By  applying  the  cement  thicker 
in  one  place  than  another,  according  to 
the  raises  or  depressions  in  the  wall,  an 
even  surface  can  be  obtained. 

Ownership  of  Rails — Boundary  Line. 

1.  A  bought  a  lot  about  25  years  ago 
and  put  a  rail  fence  all  around  it.  About 
15  years  later  B  bought  a  lot  adjoining  it. 
A  and  B  agree  to  put  up  a  wire  fence 
between  said  lots  each  to  bear  his  own 
share  of  cost  and  labor.  Can  A  claim  the 
rails  on  both  A  and  B's  share  of  the 
fence  A  having  got  out  all  the  rails  on 
whole  fence? 

2.  A  man  buys  a  farm  beside  a  river. 
Does  farm  extend  to  centre  of  river,,  or 
just  to  water's  edge?  P.  C. 

Ans. — 1.  We  think  that  under  the 
circumstances  stated  A  can  reasonably 
so  claim. 

2.  It  depends  upon  the  description 
of  the  land  as  set  forth  in  the  title  deeds, 
thereto,  and  especially  in  the  Patent 
from  the  Crown.  It  might  also  be  mater- 
ial to  know  whether  the  river  is  a  navig- 
able stream  or  otherwise.  Such  being  the 
case  a  solicitor  should  be  instructed  to 
look  into  the  matter  in  the  regular  way 
and  report  as  to  the  precise  boundary 
line.  C.  J 

Sending  Children  to  School. 

How  much  land  would  a  person  have 
to  own  or  lease  to  be  able  to  send  children 
to  school,  providing  we  live  in  another 
school  section  and  a  different  township? 

2.  Is  there  any  set  rate  that  trustees 
can  compel  others  out  of  the  sections 
to  pay  as  school  fees  to  public  schools 

Ontario  A.  S. 

Ans. — 1.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
the  consideration  suggested.  The  Public 
Schools  Act,  1920,  Sec.  73  (1)  provides 
that  the  board  shall  admit  to  the  school 
any  non-resident  pupil  who  resides 
nearer  to  such  school  than  to  the  school 
in  his  own  section  if  the  inspector  reports 
that  the  accommodation  is  sufficient  for 
the  admission  of  such  pupil. 

2.  No.  Sec.  73  (2)  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides for  payment  of  "such  fees  monthly 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board,  but 
such  fees,  together  with  the  taxes,  if  any 
paid  by  the  parent  or  guardian  to  such 
school  shall  not  exceed  the  average  cost 
per  pupil  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
school."  "Board"  means  the  "board  of 
public  school  trustees."  C.  J. 

Collecting  for  Work. 

I  have  an  agreement  with  a  man 
worded  as  follows: 

I,  agree  to  work  for  and  at  the 

direction   of  -for   a   period   of  six 

months  for  the  sum  of  $95.  (ninety-five 
dollars).  This  sum  to  be  paid  on  com- 
pleting the  six  months'  work.  Signed: 

On  Sunday  April  23,  1922,  this  man 
said  that  he  would  leave  in  two  weeks' 
time.    I  said  nothing. 

Can  he  collect  pay  for  the  time  he 
puts  in  until  he  leaves  of  his  accord? 

Ontario  A.  F. 

Ans. — We  think  that,  in  view  of  t he- 
fact  that  you  did  not  take  exception  to 
his  proposition  to  leave,  nor  remind  him 
of  the  written  agreement  and  declare 
your  intention  to  hold  him  to  it;  in  the 
event  of  his  taking  appropriate  legal 
proceedings  against  you  upon  your  re- 
fusing to  pay  he  would  be  able  to  collect 
some  amount  in  respect  of  the  time  during 
which  he  actually  worked  for  you.  C.  J. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many 
agricultural  papers,  but  I  would  not  sub- 
stitute any  for  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
Durham  Co.,  Ont.  T.  W.  S. 


THIRTEENTH  -  ANNUAL 

Live  Stock  Show  and  Horse  Races 

will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Live  Stock  Breeders  Association 

of  the   District   of   Beauharnois,   Limited  at 

Ormstown,  June  20-21-22-23 

Opening  Tuesday  evening  with  judging  of  driving  horses. 
$17,000.00  offered  in  prizes.  The  Live  Stock  Dept,  Ottawa 
are  offering  $1,100.00  for  fat  steers,  sheep  and  bacon  hogs. 
Show  open  to  Canada  and  U.  S.  A.  Ormstown  Show  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  Live  Stock  Shows  in  Canada. 
Stockmen  exhibit  at  this  Show  and  advertise  your  stock. 
No  better  Show  to  make  a  sale  at,  than  Ormstown.  Prize 
list  mailed  on  request. 


NEIL  SANGSTER, 

President 


W.  G.  McGERRIGLE, 

Secy.  Treasurer 


HIGH  CLASS  SHORTHORNS 

and  PURE  BRED  YORKSHIRES 

at  Auction 

Friday,  June  9th,  1922 

at  the  farm  3  miles  north  of  Shakespeare,  Ontario. 

Of  the  Shorthorns  there  are  representatives  of  such  families  as  Nonpareil, 
Simmer's  Beauty,  Roan  Duchess  Beauty  =30=  and  of  Cox's  imported  cows 
—8  cows  with  calves  at  foot  or  in  calf,  10  heifers  in  calf,  5  open  heifers.  The 
young  stock  are  all  sired  by  Escana  Premier  =  1 15500=  .  The  cows  and 
heifers  have  beer^  bred  to  Escana  Premier  or  Earl  of  Balcairn  (imported 
in  dam)  a  grandson  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Kingston.  Most  of  the  cows 
are  good  milkers  and  the  heifers  are  from  good  milking  dams. 
YORKSHIRES — there  are  30  young  sows,  nearly  all  of  them  have  been 
bred  and  a  number  of  young  boars. 
Catalogues  on  application. 

Trains  will  be  met  at  Shakespeare  morning  of  sale. 

JAMES  McGILLAWEE  &  SONS,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Stratford,  Ont. 


Imported  and  Home-bred  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

At  the  recent  Aberdeen  Show,  one  of  the  Old  Country's 
best,  a  son  of  Millhill's  Comet  won  first  for  calves  calved 
after  December,  1920.  At  the  Ontario.  London  Show 
and  Sale  another  son  was  first,  and  at  the  Guelph  Decem- 
ber Show,  Thornham  Regent,  still  another,  was  the  first- 
prize  junior  calf.  These  are  three  only  of  the  get  of 
Millhill's  Comet  yet  to  be  shown,  and  all  are  winners.  We 
have  others  equally  strong.  Also  one  or  two  sons  of 
Maxwalton  Manager.    Write  for  bred  females. 

J.  J.  ELLIOTT,  Thornham  Farm,  the  Home  of 
Millhill's  Comet,  GUELPH,  ONT. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpariel  Counsel  (6  daughters 
qualified  in  R.O.P.)  and  Browndale  Champion.  Sev- 
eral choice  quality,  straight,  thick  typey  young  bulls 
from  10  to  13  months  of  age,  by  above  sires 
and  out  of  R.  O.  P.  cows  with  records  up  to  10  000 
lbs  milk.  Also  a  few  females,  priced  to  sell.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Visitors  always  welcome 


PEART  BROS, 


Caledonia,  Ont. 


BELLVUE  STOCK  FARM 

SHORTHORNS 

derd  headed  by  Augustine  Browndale  =143012  -  , 
Special  offering  of  cows  with  calves  by  side  and  la 
all  again.  One  bull  2  yrs.  by  Corsica  n  0th,  • 
lark  red  pioneer  sire  of  quality  calves.  He  is  from  a 
leavy  milking  Duchess  cow.  A  roan  11  moi.  bull 
ly  Nero  of  Cluny  Imp.  Write  us  your  require- 
nents.  JAS.  McCONACHIE  &  SONS 
Vf  .C.R.  &  G.T.R.  Trains.       R.  3,  HagersvtlU 


.  _      ...  tn  CL«.»U<«i.fio — Five  sood  young  bulls,  a  number  of  females,  all 

Mardella  Lhiai-lUrpOSe  OnOrtnOrnS  0f  breeding  age;  the  best  of  type  and  quality,  good 
breeding  and  from  heavy-milking  dams  and  got  by  The  Duke;  his  dam  gave  13,599  lbs.  milk,  474  lbs 
butter-fat.    Easy  prices.    Write,  call  or  phone. 

BelTphone.  101  line.  r.  6  THOMAS  GRAHAM,  Port  Perry,  Ont. 

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.  —SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

iorinehurst-Vanguard  and  Springhurst-Comet  are  two  young  bulls  that  approach 
Breeders  wishing  to  make  progress  in  their  operations  should  see  these  bulls.  A  fe 
Uso  be  priced l!  Exeter  Station.  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm.  


approach  the  ideal  in  type, 
w  young  heiferi  will 


aSSSSJi  Shorthorn 

Special  Offering:- We  are  now  pric- 
ing a  dark  roan  one  year  old  son  ot 
Gainford  Marquis  and  by  the  famous 
producing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd,  . 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  m  Canada-he  is  out- 
standing, individually,  and  has  breeding  that 
cannot  be  excelled.  We  have  also  several  othei 
•how  prospects  of  choicest  breeding.  Write  oi 
come  and°8s^.  OESTREICHER  BROTHERS, 
Exeter  Stn.,  Crediton.  Ontario 


SHORTHORNS- 

Present  offering  a  beautifully  bred  young  Scotch 
cow  and  two  year  old  heifer  safely  bred  to 
British  Jeweler,  which  four  nearest  dams  milk 
records  average  over  10,000  lbs.  Also  bulls  of 
breeding  age.  Prices  away  down. 


STEWART  M, 

LINDSAY, 


GRAHAM, 

ONTARIO. 


,  i     oi         TiT  —Herd  Established  18S&— We  still  have  a  few  8,  10  and 

WlllOWbank  OhOrtnOrnS  12-months'  sons  of  Browndale  to  offer— all  are  reds  and 
.    ,     .  f»ehinnable  Dresent-day  families.    Our  prices  are  right  on  these  as  well  as  on 

oTfem^s     A  few  bred  ^sp^aiT/priced.    Write  us  also  for  Leicester  rams  or  ewe  lambs. 


JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Caledonia,  Ont. 


SHORTHORNS  &  SHR0PSHIRES 

Buy  this  choice  10  mos.  roan  bull  from  Imp. 
Cruikshank  Dairymaid  dam  and    by  Oloster 
Benedict  =  1 12498  = .    Choice  ewe  lambs  for  sale. 
J   BAKER  •  Hampton,  Ontario 


TAMWORTHS 

Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  from  prize  winning 

stock  at  Toronto  and  London. 

S.H.  LAMBKIN,  Greenbank  Farm  .Brigden,  Ont.  R.  R- 
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Founded  1866 


FIRST  ANNUAL  SALE 


DUAL-PURPOSE 


43  Shorthorn  Ciub43 


OF  CANADA 
Caledonia,  On t, Thursday,  June  8th,  1922, 1 

The  pick  of  the  best  herds  of  Dual-purpose 
Shorthorns  in  the  country. 


.30 
p.m. 


38  Females 


5  Males 


ib 


ib 


Females  with  records  up  to  10,000  pounds,  and  progeny  of 
cows  with  records  up  to  14,000  pounds  are  included,  and  the 
same  are  sired  by,  or  in  calf  to,  such  bulls  as: 

Lloyd  George  107067 — Two  nearest  dams  averaged  11,500 
milk. 

Pinehurst  Victor  117904— Dam,  16,596  lbs.  milk. 
Robin  Signet  135244— Dam,  16,201  lbs.  milk. 
Burnfoot  Chieftain  97766-Dam,  13,538  lbs.  milk. 
Commodore  130056 — Two  nearest  dams  averaged  12,112 
milk. 

Comely  Warrior's  Star  121589— Grandam,  14,021  lbs.  milk. 

Prince  Arthur  92128 — Six  daughters  already  qualified. 

Victor  3rd  449183 — Grand  Champion  Dual-purpose  bull  at 
National  Show  and  Sale,  Erie,  Pa.,  1919. 

Excellent  Shorthorn  type  and  quality  represented  through- 
out. Certificate  of  health  to  carry  animals  to  any  State  or 
Province — practically  all  herds  represented  are  accredited,  or  in 
process  of  accreditation. 

Good  train  connection  by  way  of  London,  Brantford, 
Hamilton  or  Toronto,  morning  and  evening. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

I.  B.  WHALE,  Secretary  of  Club,  London,  Ontario 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN,  Auctioneer 


BE  AN  AUCTIONEER 

and  a  better  judge  of  live  stock  and  pedigrees,  and  earn  from  $10.00  to  $500.00  Dei 
day.    Send  for  FREE  illustrated  catalogue  of 

COL.  REPPERT'S  AUCTION  SCHOOL 

The  instructors  are  all  men  of  national  reputation.  COL.  REPPERT  will  personally 
instruct  each  student.  Students  make  bonafide  sales  daily  selling  to  actual  buyeri 
Term  opens  JULY  3,  1922.  Address 

REPPERT  SCHOOL  OF  AUCTIONEERING,  Decatur,  Indiana.    P.O.  Box  No.  12 

Please  mention  this  paper  when  writing  for  catalogue. 

IMPORTED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  SPECIAL 

Our  present  offering  includes  five  imported-in-dam  bulls  and  eight  bulls  from  imported  sires  and  dami 
These  are  nearly  all  of  serviceable  age.  Also  a  large  selection  in  imported  cows  and  heifers,  either  Ib 
calf  or  with  calves  at  foot;  representing  the  most  popular  lines  of  breeding.  Write  for  our  prices  or  cote 
»nd  see  the  herd. 


J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT, 


FREEMAN,  ONT 


CHOICE  SCOTCH 

SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  the  best  lot  of  young  bulls 
we  ever  offered  for  sale.  Come  and  see  them 
"No  business  no  harm  is  our  motto." 

GEORGE  GIER  &  SON, 
Waldemar,  -  -  Ontarlc 


1  have  VniltKS  Rill  I Q  °'  excellent  breeding  that  I  will  sell  for  moderate  prices 
Jour  splendid  *  vJUIlg  UU115  two  0f  tbem  from  good  milking  mothers.  Let  me  send  ped 
Igreei  and  quote  prices.  I  pay  the  freigh*  to  your  nearest  station.  Stouffville,  Ont.  k 
say  address  and  Railway  Station. 

ROBERT  MILLER,  Stouffville,  Ontario. 

C.„,..  Z"1  CL,«_«.L„__- — Headed  by  Nonpareil  Ramsden  =101081=  and  Prince  Glostei 
OprUCe  Vlien  ononnonis  _132552=.  We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  ever 
offered  for  sale — roans,  reds  and  white — thick,  substantial  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  Al: 
priced  to  sell. 

JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 

SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  —  YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dams 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.    Several  choice  Yorkshire  litters. 

J.  L.  &  T.  W.  Mc  CAMUS,    MILL  BROOK,  ONTARIO. 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  hare  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdeni  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanier 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Price, 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton,  C.P.R.    Palgrave.  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 

-Two  young  bulls,  14  months;  choice  individuals  from 
heavy-producing  dams;  a  few  choice  cows  with  calves 
at  foot;  8  or  10  two-year-old  heifers  bred,  and  a  number  of  choice  yearlings.    Can  supply  any  want, 
single  or  in  carload  lots. 

  R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 

9  Months  Cruickshank  Matchless  Bull 

A  show  calf  got  by  the  Augusta  bull,  Augusta  Wimple.  His  dam  was  by  an  Orange  Blossom  bull  got 
by  Brilliant  Star  (imp).  We  also  have  younger  calves  and  a  few  bred  heifers  and  young  cows. 
Correspondence  invited.  G.  M.  FORSYTHE,  Claremont,  Ontario 


Birch  Ridge  Stock  Farm" 


|        Live  Stock  Notes.  y 


Greater  Activity  Looked 
for  in  Accrediting 
Herds. 

The  accredited  herd  system  is  to  be  as 
vigorously  prosecuted  as  possible  this, 
year  in  Canada,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  Dominion  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  submitting 
his  estimates  recently.  Of  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,710,000  required  for  the 
activities  of  the  Health  of  Animals 
Branch,  the  Minister  said  that  about  half 
a  million  would  be  needed  for  work  in 
connection  with  accredited  herds.  He 
anticipated  that  more  ground  would  be 
covered  this  year,  and  said  that  he  be- 
lieved the  policy  pursued  was  the  only 
way  to  clear  up  tuberculosis.  Owing  to 
the  reduced  price  of  cattle,  the  money 
would  go  further  this  year  than  in  1921, 
as  the  compensation  necessary  would  be 
less,  compensation  being  paid  for  pure- 
breds,  officially-slaughtered,  at  the  rate 
of  two-thirds  of  $250.  The  payment  is 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  animal. 
Few  received  the  maximum.  In  the 
case  of  grade  animals  slaughtered  for 
protection,  apart  altogether  from  the 
accredited  herd  system,  which  deals 
only  with  pure-breds,  the  maximum  com- 
pensation is  two-thirds  of  $80.  While 
in  some  herds  the  percentage  of  the  disease 
is  small,  in  others  it  is  found  to  be  some- 
what large. 

Ill-ventilated  and  unsanitary  stables 
are  a  leading  cause  of  tuberculosis,  and 
therefore  cleanliness  and  pure  air  are  of 
prime  importance  in  the  keeping  of  dairy 
cattle  in  particular.  In  the  discussion, 
Hon.  F.  S.  Tolmie,  ex-Dominion  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  pointed  out  that,  although 
tuberculosis  is  mainly  a  stable  disease, 
certain  feeding  grounds  have  been  found 
to  'be  infected.  The  hay  is  thrown  on 
the  ground  and  the  animals  infect  it  by 
tramping  on  it.  Infection  takes  place 
through  the  intestines.  Changing  the 
feeding  ground  has  been  found  beneficial  in 
such  cases.  The  present  Minister  gave 
the  number  of  animals  tested  to  date  at 
48,022,  the  reactors  being  4,105,  and  the 
number  slaughtered  4,057. — Director  of 
Publicity,  Dom.  Dept.  of  Agr. 


Heavy  Milking,  Longevity, 
and  Breeding. 

Of  the  44,  2,000-gallon  British  Friesian 
cows,  43  are  living  and  breeding.  This 
statement  in  itself  answers  most  of  the 
imaginary  objections  to  the  super- 
producer. 

A  few  details  of  the  work  of  some  of 
these  phenomenons  may  not  be  un- 
interesting. Bendrose  Bride  is  13  years 
old  and  has  had  ten  calves.  Brookside 
Colantha,  that  looks  like  following  her 
2,000-gallon  production  with  a  3,000- 
gallon  yield,  is  7  years-old  and  has  had 
five  calves;  the  imported  cow,  Bulkeley 
Klaske  5th,  has  calved  seven  times  in  her 
9  years  of  life;  and  Crawley  Violet  has  a 
similar  history.  Dunninald  Daphne,  a 
first-prize  inspection  matron  at  the  Royal 
and  London  Dairy  Shows,  is  now  9 
and  has  had  six  calves;  while  her  6-year-old 
herd  companion,  Dunninald  Gipsy,  has 
actually  produced  five  calves.  Famous 
old  Eske  Hetty,  now  12-years-old,  has 
had  nine  calves,  or  one  more  than  Fairlight 
Roschen  of  similar  age.  That  marvel, 
Hedges  Moss  Rose,  that  had  three  calves 
in  twenty-three  months  and  gave  two 
2,000-gallon  lactation  period  yields  in 
that  time,  is  12-years-old  and  has  had 
ten  calves.  Hedges  Mustard  is  11-years- 
old  and  has  had  nine  calves;  Hillbutts 
Tiny  is  10-years-old  and  has  had  eight 
calves.  Kingswood  Mayflower  is  10 
and  has  calved  seven  times;  and  both 
Lavenham  Joan  2nd,  and  Leerock  Folly 
are  11 -years-old  and  have  had  eight  calves. 
The  8-years-old  Monkton  Bangle  has  had 
six  calves,  and  the  wonderful  Sparrowycke 
Darkeye,  now  1 1-years-old,  will  shortly 
drop  her  eleventh  calf.  Another  11-year- 
old  cow,  Wigginton  Geraldine,  has  had 
eight  calves.  These  facts  illustrate  the 
lusty  constitutions  of  cows  capable  oi 
milking  so  heavily  and  breeding  so  well. 
— (British-Friesian  Journal.) 


Dr.  Wesley  Sale  at  New- 
market. 

The  Dr.  J.  H.  Wesley  sale  of  Jerseys 
held  at  Newmarket  on  Thursday,  May 
4th,  included  27  head,  which  sold  at  an 
average  of  $152  each.  Among  this 
number  were  almost  a  dozen  heifers,  all 
of  which  were  under  14  months,  and 
several  of  which  were  only  a  few  weeks 
old.  The  top  price  of  the  auction  was 
paid  by  B.  H.  Bull  and  Sons,  of  Brampton, 
ton,  Ontario,  for  the  4-year-old  cow, 
M  Daisy,  of  Black  Heath.  She  was 
got  by  Viola's  Bright  Prince,  and  sold 
at  $360.  In  all,  Messrs.  Bull  secured 
five  head,  for  which  they  paid  an  average 
of  $193.  The  next  largest  purchaser  was 
A.  Cowieson,  of  Queensville,  who  pur- 
chased four  heifers,  at  an  average  of 
$125  each.  Quite  a  number  of  the  cows 
in  the  sale  were  getting  past  the  desirable 
age,  but  at  the  prices  they  sold,  they 
should  prove  good  investments  for  their 
new  owners. 


B.  H.  Heide,  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chicago, 
informs  us  that  the  1921  edition  of  the 
International  Review  and  Album  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  This  contains 
a  wealth  of  information  regarding  the 
International  Exposition,  and  anyone 
wishing  a  copy  can  secure  same  by  sending 
$1  to  B.  H.  Heide,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago. 


On  Tuesday,  May  30,  H.  J.  Mansz 
is  disposing  of  his  herd  of  dual-purpose 
Shorthorns  by  public  auction.  A  splendid 
herd  has  been  built  up  and  Mr.  Mansz 
informs  us  that  eight  cows  in  the  sale 
have  records  from  8,000  to  13,000  lbs., 
with  one  cow  milking  72  lbs.  per  day. 
There  are  a  number  of  sons  and  daughters 
of  these  cows  being  offered.  Well-bred 
bulls  have  been  continually  used  in  the 
herd,  and  careful  selection  has  been  made 
of  the  females.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  breeders  who  want  good  Shorthorn 
type,  combined  with  milk  production, 
to  secure  good  foundation  material. 
The  farm  is  located  in  South  Easthope 
Township,  which  is  about  four  miles 
from  Tavistock,  Shakespeare  and  New 
Hamburg.  There  is  good  train  connec- 
tion to  any  of  these  places,  and  the  road 
is  good  for  motoring.  Keep  the  date  in 
mind  and  write  H.  J.  Mansz,  Shake- 
speare, Ontario,  for  fuller  particulars 
regarding  the  various  individuals. 


C.  J.  Stock,  of  Tavistock,  has  recently 
sold  eight  pure-bred  Shorthorn  bulls  to 
C.  F.  McKenzie,  of  the  Dominion  Live- 
stock Branch.  These  are  for  use  in  the 
Better  Bull  Campaign,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  McKenzie,  these  are  as  fine  a  bunch 
of  young  bulls  as  have  been  seen  in  a 
breeder's  stable  this  year.  They  were 
sired  by  Missie's  Marquis  126522.  Mr. 
McKenzie  and  Mr.  McPhail,  the  Agri- 
cultural Representative  of  Perth  County, 
have  been  purchasing  and  placing  a 
number  of  bulls  in  that  county  recently. 
Mr.  Stock  has  quite  a  lot  of  young  stuff 
on  hand  by  the  Missie's  Marquis  bull, 
and  also  a  number  of  one  and  two-year- 
old  heifers.  The  herd  sire  is  a  particularly 
strong  individual  and  feis  calves  carry  the 
flesh  very  evenly,  especially  behind  the 
shoulders.  The  trade  in  Yorkshires  is 
reported  to  be  good. 

On  June  9,  Jas.  McGillawee  &  Sons, 
of  Stratford,  are  holding  an  auction  sale 
when  a  number  of  good  Shorthorns  and 
Yorkshires  will  be  disposed  of.  There 
are  eight  cows  with  calves  at  foot  or  soon 
due  to  freshen;  there  are  ten  heifers  in 
calf,  and  a  number  of  yearlings. 
Nonpareil,  Beauty  and  Roan  Duchess  are 
the  families  quite  prominent  in  the 
pedigrees.  The  young  stock  is  mostly 
sired  by  Escana  Premier.  The  mature 
cows  have  proven  to  be  good  milkers  and 
the  heifers  are  from  good  milking  dams. 
There  are  also  thirty  young  Yorkshire 
sows  in  the  sale,  most  of  which  have  been 
bred.  See  the  advertisement  in  another 
column  of  this  issue,  and  write  Jas. 
McGillawee,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Stratford,  for 
a  catalogue.  The  sale  is  to  be  held  at 
the  farm,  which  is  three  mile«  north  of 
Shakespeare.  Trains  will  be  met  at 
Shakespeare  on  the  morning  of  the  sale. 
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RIVERSIDE  HOLSTEIN  SIRES 

[  have  on  hand  at  present  several  choice  show  calves  that  have  from  29  to  33.46  lbs.  average  for  their 
two  nearest  dams.  We  also  have  females  to  spare,  closely  related  to  Jemima  Johanna  of  Riverside,  the 
former  Canadian  champion.  Get  your  herd  si  itfrom  "Riverside"  where  the  champions  are  bred. 
J.  W.  RICHARDSON  Caledonia,  Ont. 

Evergreen  Farm  Quality  Holsteins 

— Our  aim  since  we  began  breeding  Holsteins  has  been  to  develop  a  producing  herd  of 
I  "Quality"  cattle.    Records  of  the  show-ring  and  those  for  official  production  show  that  no 
Jherd  of  the  breed  has  been  more  successful.    If  you  require  type,  backedby  production. 
Wm  we  would  very  much  appreciate  your  enquiry.  A.  E.  HULET,  Norwich,  Ontario. 


Fnr  Sale— Two  Registered  Holstein  Bulls-18  raonths  old'.  choice  individuals;  fit  for  heavy 

ror  oaie    iwo  ivegisierea  noisiein  duiis  service.  sired  bv  King  paforit  Lyons,  whose  dam 

and  several  tested  sisters  average  above  4%  fat.  The  dams  arc-  high-class  cows,  sired  by  a  son  of  Sir 
Admiral  Ormsby  and  Rauwerd  Count  De  Kol  Lady  Pauline,  20,000  milk  and  1,113.25  lbs.  butt,  r 
in  1  year.    Price  $75.00  each.    For  further  particulars  write  _ 

JOHN  MARKS,  Norwood,  Ont. 


Dual-Purpose  Shorthorn 
Sale. 

On  Thursday,  June  8,  the  Dual-purpose 
Shorthorn  Club  of  Canada  is  holding 
its  first  annual  consignment  sale,  at 
Caledonia.  The  breeders  have  consigned 
some  of  their  best  stuff,  and  every  in- 
dividual offered  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  everyone  wishing  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  dual-purpose  herd,  or  to 
strengthen  the  herd  they  have  already 
founded.  A  glance  through  the  catalogue, 
which  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  shows 
that  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the  breed  is 
represented  in  the  offering.  Besides 
having  very  creditable  milk  and  butter- 
fat  records,  there  is  splendid  Shorthorn 
type,  quality  and  conformation.  Emer- 
son Nie  is  offering  two  heifers  and  a  young 
bull.  All  are  show  individuals  and  are 
backed  with  splendid  records.  Glenwood 
Daisy  was  second  in  her  class  at  the  C.  N. 
E.,  and  her  dam  has  an  11,183-lb.  record 
as  a  two-year-old.  She  •  was  bred  to 
Glenwood  Chieftain,  a  young  bull  that 
was  also  a  winner  at  the  C.  N.  E.  Frank 
Teasdale  consigns  a  growthy  heifer, 
sired  by  Drucilla's  Robin.  H.  A.  Harrop 
has  two  young  cows  in  the  sale,  which 
are  bred  to  Sanspareil,  a  bull  that  has 
sired  a  number  of  Shorthorns  that  have 
made  high  records.  D.  Z.  Gibson  has 
two  choice  heifers  in  the  sale.  The  four 
nearest  dams  of  one  of  them  have  an 
average  record  of  11,577  lbs.  of  milk; 
the  other  one  is  a  big,  strong,  well- 
developed  heifer  that  is  in  calf  to  Robin 
Signet,  by  Glenside  Dairy  King,  whose 
dam  has  an  average  record  for  three  years 
of  11,160  lbs.  With  production  they  have 
thickness  and  quality.  Hewitt  Bros, 
will  have  four  heifers  in  the  sale  that  are 
very  promising.  They  are  the  kind  that 
breeders  will  find  very  useful  and  profit- 
able. Frank  Scollard  is  offering  a  young 
cow  with  a  splendid  two-year-old  record, 
and  bred  to  a  son  of  Buttercup,  whose 
four-year-old  record  was  16,596  lbs.  milk 
and  653  lbs.  fat.  He  is  also  selling  a 
.grandson  of  Buttercup.  J.  W.  Roulson 
has  one  cow  with  a  record  of  over  8,000 
lbs.,  and  with  splendid  type  and  quality. 
Ross  Martindale  has  three  in  the  sale; 
one  heifer  is  sired  by  Commodore,  whose 
dam,  Burnfoot  Lady,  has  a  record  of 
10,689  lbs.  She  is  a  promising  heifer  with 
splendid  backing.  Milkmaid  is  a  show 
heifer  and  is  in  calf  to  Green  Leaf  Supreme 
a  son  of  Green  Leaf  Record.  Green 
Leaf  Supreme  is  also  in  the  sale.  On 
both  the  sire  and  dam's  side  there  are 
splendid  milk  records,  and  the  bull  is  a 
real  one.  Adam  A.  Smith  consigns  two 
heifers  of  the  deep,  thick,  growthy 
kind,  which  give  promise  of  developing 
into  real  dual  -purpose  individuals.  The 
William  Weld  Company  have  consigned 
two  heifers  and  a  cow.  The  heifers  are 
sired  by  Dominator,  and  one  of  them  is  a 
daughter  of  Jean  Lassie.  Comely  Lad, 
consigned  by  W.  E.  Johns,  is  by  Comely 
Warrior's  Star,  and  he  is  by  Comely 
Warrior.  This  is  a  bull  of  wonderful 
conformation  and  type,  with  splendid 
backing.  From  the  same  herd  come  two 
heifers  that  any  breeder  would  be  proud 
to  own.  E.  R.  Wood  has  two  heifers 
in  the  sale,  sired  by  Weldwood  Revela- 
tion, whose  dam  has  over  a  10,000-lb. 
record.  They  are  the  thick,  sappy  kind 
that  catch  the  eye.  R.G.  Bourne  is  putting 
four  cows  in  the  sale.  Some  of  them  will 
sell  with  calves  at  foot.  Several  of  them 
are  sired  by  Prince  Arthur,  who  has  six 
daughters  already  qualified  in  the  R.  O.  P. 
The  dam  of  one  of  the  cows  has  a  record 
of  16,100  lbs.,  and  she  is  by  a  bull  that 
has  a  number  of  heifers  qualifying.  Merry 
Maid  is"  consigned  by  G.  L.  Lindsay  & 
Son.  Type,  quality,  and  fair  milk  pro- 
duction are  combined  in  this  individual. 
G.  S.  Lampman  has  two  animals  in  the 
sale.  They  are  splendid  individuals. 
One  is  a  bull,  sired  by  Imperator,  whose 
two  nearest  dams  had  a  record  of  12,112 
lbs.  milk,  and  his  dam  has  a  record  of 
over  11,000  lbs.  R.  R.  Wheaton  has 
consigned  eight  to  the  sale,  and  all  of  them 
have  splendid  backing.  Three  arc  sired 
by  Victor  3rd.,  a  Grand  Champion  bull 
at  the  National  Milking  Shorthorn  Show 
and  Congress;  one  is  sired  by  Commo- 
dore (imp.),  and  all  are  typey  individuals 
with  excellent  backing.  Seldom  have 
breeders  an  opportunity  of  bidding  on 
the  quality  of  dual-purpose  Shorthorns 
offered  in  this  sale.  Fuller  details  of  the 
breeding  are  given  in  the  catalogue, 
which  may  be  secured  by  writing  I.  B. 
Whale,  London,  mentioning  "The  Farm- 
er's Advocate." 


Official  Hog  Grading  to 
Shortly  Become  Effective. 

The  Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch 
issues  the  following  statement  in  con- 
nection with  the  official  grading  of  hogs 
as  agreed  upon  in  convention  by  producers 
and  packers  in  conjunction  with  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  Departments  of 
Agriculture. 

"The  necessary  readjustment  of  de- 
partmental activities  consequent  on 
the  taking  up  of  office  by  a  new  Govern- 
ment has  caused  unavoidable  delay,  but 
the  principle  of  swine  grading  has  now 
been  approved  by  the  Government  and 
the  Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch  has  the 
matter  of  establishing  the  necessary 
organization  for  the  practical  application 
of  the  grading  well  in  hand. 

Educational  work  is  being  energetically 
carried  forward  in  all  provinces  and  hog 
raisers  are  being  enlightened  as  to  the 
correct  type,  finish  and  proper  market 
weights.  Information  as  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  grading  system  is  also 
being  disseminated  generally  among  pack- 
ers, farmers,  shipping  agents,  commission 
men  and  others  directly  concerned. 

It  is  expected  that  the  necessary  de- 
tails will  be  completed  in  the  near  future 
permitting  of  a  definite  announcement  as 
to  the  exact  date  on  which  official  grading 
will  commence." 


Look! 

RIDGEDALE  FARM  offers  BULLS  of  service- 
able age  sired  by  Sylvius  Walker  Ray  mondale  whose 
dam  Rieta  Pietje  Walker  produced  18,156  lbs. 
milk,  752.50  lbs.  butter  in  one  yr.  at  two  yrs.  of 
age.  Her  dam  Woodcrest  Rieta  Pietje  26,279.20  lbs. 
milk,  1,042.08  butter  in  one  yr.  Some  of  these  bulls 
are  from  daughters  of  KingScgis  Pontiac  Duplicate 
with  good  heifer  records.  Priced  very  low.  Herd 
under  Dominion  supervision. 
R.  W.  WALKER  &  SON,     Port  Perry,  Ont. 


Elderslie  Holsteins 

Only  one  bull  left 

\  nine-months'  show  calf,  from  a  heifer  whlct 
made  14.900  lbs.  of  milk  at  21  months  of  age.  Hii 
liie  is  Rauwerd  Echo  Pontiac,  a  grandson  of  Can 
Ida's  first  29.000-lb.  cow.  This  calf  if  pricef 
'.o  sell. 

VRCHIE  MUIR  COURTICE,  ONI 

(Formerly  of  Scarboro.    Oshawa  Station) 


CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guar- 
antee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
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Founded  1866 


THE  HAMILTON  HOUSE  DISPERSAL 

In  this  sale  you  are  offered  breeding  that  is  not  often  found  in  a  public  sale  ring.  Not  one  animal  in  this  great  producing 
herd  will  be  retained.      Buy  them  at  your  own  price  at  COBOURG  on  MAY  30.      Make  your  plans  fit  in  with  this  date. 

Bulls  for  prospective  herd  sires?  —  sure!    Look  at  the  list. 


June,  1921,  calf 
Mignone,  33.37  lbs. 

June  16,  1921,  calf— Dam 
Albino  Korndyke,  32.67  lbs. 

April,  1921,  calf — Dam,  Lulu  Darkness, 
30.33  lbs. 


Dam,  Sadie  Cornucopia 
Edith  Prescott 


Aug.,  1921,  calf — Dam,  Alice  Tensen, 
29.12  lbs. 

June,  1921 ,  calf — Dam, Sylvia  Tensen  Echo, 
a  27.57-lb.  3-yr-old  daughter  of  Champion 
Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac,  with  729.5  lbs.  of  milk. 

King  Korndyke  Lulu  Keyes,  sire  of  above 
calves,  and  a  son  of  Lulu  Keyes,  36.05  lbs. 

A  PARTIAL  SUMMARY 


King  Korndyke  Lulu  Keyes,  senior  sire  in  the  Hamilton  House  herd.  He  also 
sells.  His  dam  Lulu  Keyes  with  36.05  lbs.  of  butter,  785.4  lbs.  of  milk  in!7  days, 
was  one  of  the  strongest  show  cows  in  the  Dominion.  His  sire  was  Sir  Sadie 
Korndyke  Segis  a  33.37-lb.  bull  and  a  brother  to  Mable  Segis  Korndyke  the 
world's*  first  44-lb.  4-yr-old. 


Hamilton  House  Foundation  Females 

The  present  herd  is  made  up  of  daughters  and 
granddaughters  of  these  great  cows 

Lulu  Keyes,  36.05  lbs.  butter,  785.40  lbs. 
milk. 

Sadie  Cornucopia  Mignone,  33.37  lbs. 
butter,  654.4  lbs.  milk. 

Edith  Prescott  Albino  Korndyke,  32.67 
lbs.  butter,  478.7  lbs.  milk. 

Lulu  Darkness,  30.33  lbs.  butter,  552.7  lbs. 
milk. 

Alice  Tensen,  29.12  lbs.  butter,  574.3  lbs. 
milk,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Cattle  will  be  sold  subject  to  Federal  Government  Tuberculin  Test. 

Buy  these  foundation  females  and  you  can  start  right  at  the  top.    PLAN  NOW  TO  BE  AT 


Where  can  you  equal  this  in  a  sale  of 
thirty-five  head? 

Fifteen  daughters  of  King  Korndyke  Lulu 

Keyes. 

Five  daughters  of  30-lb.  cows. 
Eight  daughters  of  100-lb.  per  day  cows. 
Three  daughters  of  29-lb.  cows. 
One  27.86-lb.  3-yr-old  with  729  lbs.  of  milk. 
Five  others  (cows  and  heifers)  with  records 
from  21  to  27  lbs. 


Cobourg,  Ontario,  Tuesday,  May  30,  1922 


For  Ca 

Address 


£r"D.  B.  TRACY, 


HAMILTON 
HOUSE 


Cobourg. 


All  Railroads  lead  to  Cobourg 
(C.  P.  R.,    Can.  Nat.,   Grand  Trunk.) 


Good  Motor  Roads,  Prov.  Highway 
L.  E.  Franklin,  Auctioneer 


The  Triple  Purpose  Cow. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  the  de" 
inand  for  something  new  and  striking, 
and  now  that  the  dual-purpose  work  has 
passed  the  question  point,  and  the 
keenest  critic  has  to  admit  that  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  combination  of  milk  and 
beef,  the  common  question  or  slogan 
now  is,  What  is  the  butter-fat  test? 
This  is  a  question  of  much  importance, 
for  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  to  get  but 
little  milk  but  very  rich  in  fat,  so  we  may 
get  a  large  flow  that  is  of  very  poor 
quality.  This  is  no  small  problem  and 
it  effects  all  dairy  breeds.  Is  there  any 
such  thing  as  control  over  quality  and 
quantity?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  by  proper  care  and  feed  and  with 
good  handling,  very  extraordinary  quanti- 
ties can  be  produced,  but  as  to  infusing 
butter-fat  by  lawful  and  just  means  it 
seems  to  be  doubtful.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions where  quality  and  quantity  go 
together,  but  generally  there  is  a  lack 
one  way  or  the  other.  According  to 
the  question  under  consideration  there  is 
getting  to  be  a  keen  demand  for  quality 
rather  than  abnormal  quantity.  This 
question  gives  rise  for  another.  What 
is  a  good  cow?_  To  this  I  venture  an 
answer.  The  triple  purpose  cow.  That 
is  an  individual  that  will  give  a  good 
substantial  flow  of  milk,  rich  in  butter- 
fat,  and  still  maintain  good  quality  beef. 
I  am  not  aware  that  a  standard  has  ever 
been  set,  but  it  seems  very  reasonable 
that  every  dairy  breed  should  have  some 
target  to  aim  at;  some  goal  to  attain. 
Individual  records  are  legal,  but  not 
always  practical,  and  sometimes  mis- 
leading. This  statement  I  will  make 
clear.  I  believe  in  making  records.  It 
is  a  splendid  interesting  work,  but  it  is 
not  always  well  to  put  the  best  cows  of 
the  herd  to  the  extreme  in  her  feeding 
and  producing  capacity.  It  may  be  in- 
jurious to  her  constitution,  detrimental 
to  regular  breeding,  and  encourage 
sterility,  and  the  cow  that  has  made  a 
very  high  record  by  the  handling  and 
feeding  and  skill  of  one  man  may,  on 
being  sold  to  someone  else  prove  alto- 
gether a  failure  and  discourage  the  buyer. 
Whereas,  if  the  same  cow  had  been 
allowed  the  chance  of  a  yearly  increase, 
the  purchaser  would  have  been  fully 
satisfied  and  encouraged  to  come  back  for 
.mother  bargain.  This,  of  course,  means 
until  she  becomes  a  fully  matured  cow. 
After  which  it  would  be  well  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  fair  average,  the  makers  of 
phenomenal  milk  records  arc  prejudicing 
their  influence  over  the  majority  of 
breeders  on  account  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing them.  Is  it  really  practical,  they 
-say,  to  spend  the  time  and  money  to  get 
these  records  from  individuals  when  it 
would  be  altogether  out  of  the  question 


VIMY  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

^  -      The  Home  of 

The  World's  Record 

BELLA  PONTIAC 

Off  ere  for  sale:  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  and  a  few 
bulfcalves.  Come  and  see  me  if  you  are  looking  for  Hoi- 
steins — bulls  or  females. 

THOS.  A.  BARRON,  Cockshutt  Road,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Holstein  Bulls 


HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 

FOR  SALE.  My  Herd  Sire  Is  the  great  Rt 
Echo  whose  two  nearest  dams  De  Kol  Plus 
Segis  Dixie  and  May  Echo  Sylvia  (both  world'i 
record  cows)  average  the  highest  in  the  world 
for  milk  producion.  A  number  of  yearling  sons  of  this  great  sire  from  high  record  dams,  now  offered 
for  sale  at  attractive  prices.  We  are  all  aiming  for  greater  production.  Send  for  extended  pedigreei 
of  Re  Echo's  sons,  the  bull  whose  dams  are  the  greatest  milk  producers  in  the  world.  (Herd  lo 
accredited  system.) 

R.  W.  E.  BURNABY,  JEFFERSON,  ONTARIO. 


Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  built  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  Eta* 
Segii  Alcartra  Spofford.   Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT.  BEFORE  BUYING 

I  maintain  a  select  Hnlcf ain  Pr iacion  Paff  loand  have  at  a"  times  for  sale,  high  class  stock  ol 
herd  of  Reg.  I  lUlolclII-I  ricMall  V/dlUC  different  ages,  both  sexes.  I  want  to  reduce  my 
herd  considerably  before  going  out  to  pasture  and  ara  offering  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  Roycroft  Prince  Segis,  a  splendid  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  17309,  and  the  33-lb.  cow  Prin- 
cess Segis  Walker  18093.    Also  young  bulls  ready  for  service  from  dams  with  records  up  to  30  lbs. 

C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Fenwish  Sta.  Bell  Phone,  6  R.  6 

Hfilsff^in  Rllll  born  ApriI  18,  1921-    He  is  sired  by  our  nerd  DU"  Francy  Calamity 

liuiaicill  1_>UM  Hartog  whose,  three  nearest  dams  average  31  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
His  dam  as  a  3-year-old  made  27  lbs.  butter  and  595  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.     He  is  a  show  bull. 

J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  5,  Guelph,  Ontario 
HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

of  serviceable  age,  whose  sire  is  by  brother  of  World's  Record  50-lb.  7-day.  butter 
cow.  Also  calves. 


SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARMS, 


Stanstead,  Quebec. 


CLOVERLEA  DAIRY  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  headed  by  "King  Pontiac  Rauwerd"  whose  dam  made  34  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  Z}$  years  and 
her  dam  made  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  1,000.1  lbs.  butter  from  29,000  lbs.  milk  in  1  year.  King's 
first  heifers  are  now  freshening  and  are  a  choice  lot,  and  making  a  remarkably  good  showing  at  the 
oail.  When  wanting  good  foundation  stock  get  my  prices  or  come  and  visit  my  farms. 

FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  Prop.,  Collingwood,  Ont. 

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Special  offering:  Bull  born  Dec.  17,  1920  whose  dam  and  grandam  average  21,377  lbs,  milk  in  a 
year,  also  one  born  Jan.  18th,  1921  whose  dam  has  a  record  of  22.979  lbs.  milk  and  801  lbs.  butter  in 
I   year.   4  others  from  2  to  6  months  old.  For  particulars  and  price  write. 

JACOB  MOGK  &  SON.   R.  R.  1,  Tavistock,  Ontario 

20,000-lb.  Holstein  Bulls— 8  Sold,  2  Left  to  Sell 

Special  offering:    A  pair  from  our  24,687-lb.  sire  (butter,  1.016  lbs.)  and  from  sisters  of  our  20,000- 
lb.  cows.    Also  females.    For  particulars  and  pedigrees  write 
R.  HONEY  &  SONS  -  -  DARTFORD,  ONTARIO 

15  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

The  price  wont  stop  you.  Write  us  if  you  want  a  bull  from  a  high  record  dam  or  from  an  untested 
1am  that  will  have  official  records  in  the  near  future.     Don't  delay  —  write  today. 

R.  M.  HOLTBY,    PORT  PERRY.  ONTARIO 


IJinHI  A Mn  AYR^LHIRF^  made  the  two  highest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the  breed  in  the 
1  •  1  VJl  1 U      1 11I\1_il_>  2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namely 

H.034  lbs  milk.  532  lbs.  fat  and  13,161  lbs.  milk,  550  lbs.  fat  The  average  for  the  total  herd  (three 
matters  of  them  being  2  years  olds)  was  9272  A  P  FisK  &  Smut  Av*r'«  Cliff  OlH! 
bt.  milk.  377  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.10%.     «•         r,sn  <*  Oms,  /*yer  5  V^IUI,  V£UB. 


to  endeavor  to  make  up  a  herd  of  like 
capacity,  a  good  herd  must  and  can 
only  be  made  up  with  good  individuals, 
something  that  is  practical  for  pro- 
ductivity, not  only  in  milk,  butter-fat 
and  beef,  but  for  good,  strong,  robust 
calves.  The  cow  that  will  produce  a 
very  large  quality  of  milk  that  will  not 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  retail  trade 
without  fats  being  added,  is  imperfect. 
As  is  the  cow  that  will  throw  sickly  calves, 
or  again  that  will  not  give  enough  milk 
to  raise  her  calf.  The  real  genuine  cow 
is  (to  my  mind)  the  one  that  will  produce 
from  10,000  to  12,000  lbs.  of  milk 
averaging  4  per  cent,  butter-fat  or  more 
in  a  year,  weighing  from  14,000  to  16,000 
lbs.  alive,  capable  of  dressing  about  62 
per  cent,  beef,  a  sure  breeder,  producing 
good  healthy  calves,  on  twice  a  day  milk- 
ing, and  not  requiring  more  than  9  pounds 
of  concentrates  daily  during  winter 
months,  (if  she  calves  in  the  fall)  and  6 
lbs.  for  the  summer,  or  an  average  of 
about  7^2  lbs.  per  day  for  year.  This 
could  be  fed  according  to  the  time  of 
freshening.  A  herd  of  anything  from  20 
upwards  that  can  be  brought  out  with 
individuals  of  this  stamp  would  certainly 
be  worth  while.  There  may  be  some 
herds  already  on  the  map  that  would  fill 
this  bill,  but  it  would  be  more  interesting 
to  hear  of  such  than  it  is  to  hear  of  one 
50  or  60  smashing  some  previous 
record.  The  practical  business  is  th3 
high  average  on  the  whole  herd.  How 
can  this  be  accomplished?  The  answer 
is  by  brain,  muscle  and  perseverence — no 
time  for  Palm  Beach.  The  foundation 
must  be  solid,  and  the  greatest  care  taken 
in  the  breeding,  for  it  is  not  exceptional 
for  a  great  producer  to  deliver  a  scrub, 
and  neither  is  it  exceptional  for  a  poor 
producer  to  deliver  a  good  record-maker. 
There  will  always  be  the  need  of  culling 
out  and  putting  in  something  better,  and 
heifers  cannot  always  be  judged  by  their 
first  period.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
if  the  heifer  does  not  possess  her  producing 
qualities  at  the  beginning  she  will  never 
have  them,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  she  may  have  them  they  may  not 
be  brought  out  the  first  year,  but  by 
proper  care  they  may  be  developed  later. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  theorists  that 
feed,  rich  in  fat  and  sugar,  such  as  linseed 
oil  cake  and  mangels,  is  calculated  to 
directly  cause  an  increase  in  the  pro-, 
portion  of  butter-fat  in  the  milk  produced 
by  the  aid  of  such  feed;  but  this  does  not, 
always  occur,  for  the  breed  and  in- 
dividual properties  of  the  cow  have  far 
more  to  do  with  the  question  than  has 
tfee  composition  of  the  feed  she  eats.^ 
It  has  also  been  proved  that  feed  rich  in; 
albuminoids  or  flesh-forming  ingredientsJ 
as  distinguished  from  fat-formers  org 
carbohydrates,  has  an  effect  in  making 
milk  richer  in  butter-fat.  But,  generally, 
the  more  and  better  feed  given  to  a  co\v: 
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will  increase  the  quantity  of  milk  rather 
than  make  it  richer.  For  instance,  has 
it  not  often  been  proven  that  n.otw,tn: 
standing  the  abundance  of  good  ncn  teed 
fed  with  discretion,  it  has  tailed  to  raise 
the  percentage  of  butter-lat,  but  when 
the  cow  is  turned  to  pasture  with  a  cut 
in  concentrates  the  test  has  been  higher 
though  perhaps  less  milk.  Sometimes 
>he  may  also  gain  in  milk.  Just  demon- 
strating that  after  all  there  is  still  some- 
thing to  learn  about  cow  nature.  Here 
again  we  can  see  how  much  depends  on 
the  ancestors,  how  much  study  is  neces- 
sary to  get  and  maintain  a  good  foundation 
without  which  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to 
build  up  a  herd  of  the  standard  mentioned. 
The  use  of  drugs  or  antidotes  either  in 
the  feed  or  by  injection,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  butter-fat  test  is  fraud  of 
the  most  serious  nature,  and  the  doer  of 
such  is  an  alien  to  the  honest  breeders  of 
the  breed  he  represents.  After  the 
foundation  is  well  and  truly  laid,  then 
comes  care,  and  one  of  the  main  features  in 
successful  stock  raising  is  in  the  calves. 
It  they  are  stunted  at  the  beginning 
then  they  are  usually  stunted  for  life, 
and  if  stuffed  and  become  too  fat  then 
I  heir  breeding  facilities  arc  disturbed. 
Though  they  may  become  pregnant  at 
the  first  service  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will 
turn  out  the  kind  of  animal  that  we  here 
call  triple  purpose.  The  most  satisfactory 
way  is  to  keep  them  in  a  good,  healthy, 
growing  condition  until  about  three 
months  before  freshening,  then  help 
them  with  a  little  supplement  to  their 
pasture,  or  if  in  winter  lime  a  little 
■addition  to  their  roughage  in  the  way  of 
concentrates.  Every  breeder  has  to  be 
his  own  judge  as  to  the  requirements  of 
each  individual,  and  so  by  persistent 
labor,  and  judicious  breeding,  also 
Systematic  feeding,  the  goal  may  be 
reached.  It  is  certainly  a  very  interest- 
ing time  at  the  present,  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  triple  purpose  cow  will 
always  find  a  market  at  a  very  satis- 
factory price.  A  good  .motto  to  follow 
is  fewer  cows,  but  better  cows  for  the 
dairy  business,  why  feed  forty  for  the  same 
produce,  that  should  and  may  come  from 
twenty  if  the  rules  sjx'cified  here  were 
followed. 

Charles  Gould-. 
Hull  County,  Quebec. 
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Lily. 

A  l.f>50-lb.  cow  giving  over  0,500  lbs.  of  4  per 
cent,  milk  as  a  four-year-old.  for  W.  E.  & 
H.  A.  Hewitt,  York.  Ontario. 

Holsteins  at  Port  Perry. 

K.  M.  Holtby,  a  Holstein  breeder  of 
i'ort  Perry,  who  is  advertising  a  number 
)l  young  bulls  for  sale,  has  a  herd  of  some 
:hirty-eight  females  in  Ontario.  There 
ire  daughters  of  30  and  31 -lb.  cows,  and 
|uite  a  number  of  daughters  of  cows 
mh  records  between  20  and  30  lbs. 
Be  Ontario  herd  is  headed  by  the  31-!b. 
»ull,  Ormsby  Jane  Burke,  whose  two 
learest  dams  averaged  over  38  lbs.  butter 
ii  seven  days,  and  whose  three  nearest 
lams  averaged  35  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven 
lays  and  112  lbs.  milk  in  one  day.  Sidney 
Corndyke,  the  junior  sire,  has  a  29-lb. 
lam,  and  is  of  exceptionally  good  quality 
nd  type.  His  calves  are  very  promising. 
)ne  of  the  young  bulls  being  offered  is  a 
hirteen-months  son  of  a  32.7-lb.  cow 
hat  made  31.8  lbs.  as  a  three-year-old; 
pother  is  out  of  a  29-lb.  daughter  of 
£ing  Pontiac  Artis  Canada.  In  the 
>askatchewan  herd  there  are  ten  daughters 
1  Ormsby  Jane  Burke,  and  three  other 
enuiles,  headed  by  the  32-lb.'  bull, 
■ving  Pietertje  Hengerveld,  whose  dam, 
5ietertje  Pauline  Hengerveld,  made  31 
bs.  of  butter  at  three  years.  His  sire  is 
<ing  Segis  Walker,  and  he  has  a  paternal 
ister  that  has  made  34  lbs.  If  in  need 
)t  a  herd  sire  or  some  good  females  write 
K  M.  Holtby  for  description  and  prices. 


CANADIAN" 
FENCE 


CANADA'S  BEST  PENCE 


Good  fences  are  vitally  necessary  to  divide  the  farm  into  profitable  fields  for  live  stock 

If  you  want  extra  strong  and  durable  fence,  investigate  the 
"CANADIAN"  Brand.  Go  to  the  nearest  dealer  and  make  any 
tests  or  comparisons  you  like.  You'll  find  every  roll  of 
"CANADIAN"  fence  full  weight,  full  measure,  FULL  GAUGE 
NO.  9  wire  and  perfectly  galvanised.  Make  sure  of  getting 
the  fence  that  will  last  a  lifetime— Get  "CANADIAN"  Brand. 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  POSTS— no  staples  or  clips  required. 
BARB  WIRE,    COILED  WIRE,  STAPLES. 

See  our  nearest  Dealer  or  write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Canadian  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  Lid. 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 


WINNIPEG,  MAN.  ** 


Goat  Society  Annual 
Meeting. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
dian Goat  Society  was  recently  held  in 
Vancouver.  President  French  occupied 
the  chair  and  gave  a  resume  of  the  past 
year's  work  of  the  organization.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  goat  was  becoming 
much  more  popular,  and  that  there  was  a 
large  inquiry  from  the  East  for  breed- 
ing stock.  British  Columbia  has  thirty- 
four  members,  Alberta  two,  Saskatchewan 
two,  and  Ontario  eight.  There  were 
123  registrations  and  52  transfers  in 
British  Columbia;  in  Ontario  there  were 
11  registrations  and  5  transfers.  The 
President  believed  that  there  were  suffi- 
cient goats  being  registered  to  warrant 
the  publication  of  a  herd  book.  The 
financial  statement  showed  a  balance 
of  $561.43.  There  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion about  matters  pretaining  to  the 
organization.  D.  Mowat  was  elected 
President;  W.  H.  Cottrill,  Vice-President; 
Geo.  Pilmer,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Di- 
rectors: Messrs.  French,  Cottrill,  Moffat 
and  Dickerman,  for  British  Columbia. 
For  the  other  provinces,  S.  G.  Freeborn, 
Calgary;  L.  H.  Baldwin,  Toronto;  H.  R. 
Duke,  Walker's  Point. 


The  Snnhip  Tnrmentnr  Bull  Torono  of  Prospect  Farm  —12094 — ,  is  the  leading  sire  of  the 
l  ne  oupnie  I  ormenior  DUll,  12Q  Jerseys  at  Prospect  Farms.  His  dam  has  a  2-year-old  record 
>f  10,027.1  lbs.  milk  and  525  lbs.  fat,  and  a  3-year-old  record  of  11,988  lbs.  milk  and  571  lbs.  fat.  Hi* 
tire's  dam  and  two  grandams  have  an  average  R.O.M.  record  of  14,261  lbs.  milk  and  966  lbs.  butter 
85%  fat).  We  offer  for  sale  sons  of  this  bull,  whose  dams  are  excellent  cows  with  R.O.P.  tests.  These 
Sulla  are  bred  for  production  first,  but  have  also  straight  top  lines  and  extra  deep  bodies.  They  are 
-.he  kind  the  average  farmer  needs  to  produce  a  herd  of  cows  that  will  bring  in  large  monthly  cheques 
md  make  dairy  farming  pleasant  and  profitable.  Better  buy  one  of  these  young  bulls  now.  We  also 
>ffer  for  sale  a  few  first-class,  unregistered  cows  due  to  calve  soon.  We  can  recommend  these  cow* 
or  family  cows,  being  big,  rich  milkers;  easily  milked,  quiet  and  gentle.  Buy  a  Jersey  cow  now,  and 
earn  what  first  quality  milk  really  is. 

  R.  &  A.  H.  BAIRD,  R.R.  1,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 


"BRAMPTON  JERSEYS 


f9 


Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited, 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.    Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 


We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls, 
•ire,  yeu  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 


With  a  Brampton  herd 


3.  H.  BULL  &  SON,  Brampton,  Ontario 

 "CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD"  

The  Woodview  Farm    Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 

The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifer*, 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  thon 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references.   


JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
Pringle,  Prop. 


'no 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseysi»trpdri^yebi-oB.rd  ^SfnSS  &! 

Aon  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  thi*  ilr* 
or  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
ormer  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars 
'liltors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

DON  HERD  OF  PRODUCING  JERSEYS 

Do  you  want  a  few  young  cows  and  heifers?    We  have  sold  a  large  part  of  the  Don  Farm,  and  must 

reduce  our  stock.    If  its  quality  breeding  females,  give  us  a  call.    Don't  delay. 
D.  DUNCAN  &  SON  -  -  TODMORDEN,  ONTARIO 


750  THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1K66 


SARNIA 

FENCE 


At  Almost  Pre-War  Prices.  Fully  guaranteed;  your  money  back  if  not  satisfac- 
tory. We  ship  promptly.  Freight  paid  to  any  Railway  station  in  Old  Ontario. 

HEAVY  SARNIA  FENCE 

Made  throughout  of  government  gauge  No.  0  hard 
steel  galvanized  wire.     20,   30  and  40  rod  rolls. 


Style  No. 

5-  49-0 

6-  40-0 

7-  40-0 

7-  48-0 

8-  40-3 

8-  48 

9-  48-0 
9-48-08 
9-48 

9-  48-S 

10-  48 
0-10-4S 


Style  No. 

6-  40-10 

7-  2B-10 
7-42-18 
8  34-11 

9-  42-10 

10-  50-16 
14-48-16 


Price  per 
29'j 
34 
38*4 
40 
47 
49  H 
491, 
49^ 
54 
54 
581.. 
65 


Rod  Description 

5  Wires-40  Inch-  9  Stays 

6  Wires- 10  Inch-  9  Stays 

7  Wires-40  Inch-  9  Stays 

7  Wlres-48  Inch-  9  Slays 

8  Wires-4  0  Inch- 12  Stays 

8  Wires- 4  8  Inch- 12  Stays 

9  Wlres-48  Inch-  9  Stays 
9  Wires-48  Inch-  9  Stays 
9  Wires-4  8  Inch- 12  Stays 
9  Wires-48  Inch-12  Stays 

10  Wires-4  8  Inch-12  Stays 

10  Wires-4  8  Inch- 15  Stays 


(0-10-48  put  up  in  20  and  30  rod  rolls  only) 


Sracings  of  Horizontals  In  Inch** 
10-10-10-10 

7-7-8-9-9 

5-6-6-7-714-8V4 

5-6-7-9-10-11 

5-  5-6-6-6-6-6 
4-5-6-7-8-9-9 
3-4-5-5-6-S-8-9 

6-  6-6-6-6-6-6-6 
3-4-5-5-6-8-8-9 
6-6-6-6-6-6-6-6 
3-3H-4%-5-5H-6-6-7-7H 
3-3>/4 -4% -5-5  14-6-6-7-7  ft 


MEDIUM  SARNIA  FENCE 

Made  throughout  of  No.   9   top  and  bottom  wires.   No.   12  Inter 
mediate  and  stay  wires,  government  gauge.    20,  30  and  40  rod  rolls, 
Price  per  Rod  Description 

27  6  Wires-40  Inch- 16  Stays 

27k  7  Wires-26  lnch-16  Stays 

301-5  7  Wires- 4  2  Inch- 16  Stays 

32  8  Wires-34  lnch-16  Stays 

35*4  9  Wires-42  lnch-16  Stays 

40  10  Wires- 50  lnch-16  Slays 

SOls  14  Wires-48  lnch-16  Stays 


Spacings  of  Horizontals  In  Inch«i 
7-7-8-9-9 

3-3«4-3%-4%-5tt-6 
6-6-7-7-8-8 
3-3%-3%-4%-5%-6-8 
3-3l4-3H-4%-5%-6-8-8 
3-3% -3% -4% -bV2 -6-8-8-8 
3-3-3-3-3-3-3-3% -4-4% -4  %-5-5H 


Prices  on  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  on  request 
ACCESSORIES 


Barb  Wire,  2  pt.,  5",  80  rod  spool  (79 

lbs.)   $3.85 

Barb  Wire,  4  pt,  6".  per  80  rod  spool 

(80    lbs.)   $4.10 

Barb  Wire,  4  pt..  4".  per  80  rod  spool 

(97    lbs.)  $4.50 

Galvanized    Staples,    194",    Per    15  lb. 

sack   $  .75' 


Galvanized  Staples,  IV.  per  25  lb.  sack$1.2S 
Brace  Wire,  dead  soft  No.  9,  per  25  lb. 

coil   $1.20 

Coil  Spring  Wire,  in  100  lb.  hundles  $4.40 

Stretcher,    powerful    single    draw,    16  ft. 

chain   $9.00 

Steel   Fence  Posts,  U  bar,   7'  3"  long, 

weight  10  lbs  $  .55 


FARM  GATES 

Walk  Gate   3'x48"  $3.25  Drive  Gate  12'x48 

Walk  Gate   3%'x48"  S3.50  Drive  Gate  13'x48 

Drive  Gate   8'x48"   $5.10  Drive  Gate  14'x48 

Drive  Gate   10'x48"  $5.60  Drive  Gate 


 $6.75 

 S7.10 

 $7.50 

i6'x48"   $8.10 


Write  us  about  your  Fencing  plans —  most  of  our  orders  shipped  within  2  days  of  receipt. 

SARNIA  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Sarnia,  Ontario 


Ship  Your  Wool 

To  the  Nearest  Warehouse  of  the 

Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  Limited 

Weston,  Ontario  Carleton  Place,  Ontario 

(Open  the  year  round)  Glielph,   Ontario  (Open  for  June  only) 

(Open  for  June  only) 

For  full  particulars,  write  the  Head  Office: 

128  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Endorsed  by  your  Department  of  Agriculture. 
On  a  Graded  Basis 

IT^WILL  NET  YOU  MORE 


P 

i 
! 
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FEATHERSTON'S^shirSI 

SEE  US  AT  THE  SHOWS 

Our  home  bred  §o» 
herd  will  please  yot 
and  the  pigs  we  art 
offering  from  these  ar« 
of  the  type  you  wil 
like.  We  have  still  a 
few  bred  sows,  a  few 
young  boars  and  quite  a  number  of  litters — and  al1 
priced  to  sell 

J.  K.  FEATHERSTON.  Streetsville.  Ont. 


Inverugie's  Golden  Tarn  worth? 

Sired  by  such  boars  as  Clansman,  Hiawatha. 
Sylvestre  20'20  and  Morriston  Jim,  represent- 
ing the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  I  still 
have  several  young  boars  nearly  ready  for 
service.  A  very  limited  number  of  bred 
sows.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  with  all 
of  our  orders. 

L.  HADDEN,  Box  264,   Sunderland,  Ontario 

When  writing  please  mention  Advocate 


Large  Black  Pigs 


At  present  for  quick  sale  a  number  of  good  clasi  «owl 
due  to  farrow  this  season  at  very  reasonable  prices 
Also  bull  calves  highly  bred  dual  purpose  Shorthorn* 


F.  W.  COCKSHUTT, 


LYNNORE  STOCK  FARM, 


BRANTFORD,  ONT 


Chester  White 

and  Poland  Chinas 

Choice  stock  of  either  sex,  both 
breeds,  by  Canada's  best  sirea. 
Large  herd.    Moderate  pricei. 

Geo.  G.  Gould,  R.R.  4,  Essex,  Ont 


Meadow  Brook  Yorkshires 

I  am  offering  a  choice  lot  of  bred  sowa, 
others  ready  to  breed.    A  few  boars  fit 
for  service  and  a  number  of  young 
litters,  all  of  finest  bacon  type, 
and  priced  to  sell.  Write 
your  wants  to  : 

G.  W.  MINERS,  R.R.  No.  3,  Exeter,  Ont. 


NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale:  2  bulls  15  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  and  sired  by  Premier  Duke. 
Several  bull  calves  from  6  weeks  to  4  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again,  roant 
and  reds;  deep  milking  strains.  3  Tamworth  boars  ready  for  service.  Sow  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Booklnr 
orders  for  April.  Wean  pigs  from  noted  prize  stock.  Prices  right.    Long  distance  phone. 

A.  A.  COLWILL.  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 


TAMWORTHS 

Young  aows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boar 
and  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  calTe* 

JCHN  W.  TODD  Corinth,  Ont.  rio 


STANLEY  FARM 

TAMWORTHS 

Young  stock  priced  for  quick  sale.  Write 
J.  E.  SMALLMAN,    Box  539,     London,  Ont. 


The  F.  R.  Mallory  Sale. 

The  Lawncrest  herd  of  Holsteins 
owned  by  F.  R.  Mallory,  of  Frankford, 
Ontario,  was  dispersed  by  public  auction 
at  the  farm  on  Tuesday,  May  9th, 
and  considering  the  generation  after 
generation  of  good  breeding,  which  the 
entries  offered,  the  average  made  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  pleasing.  As  has 
been  found  the  case  in  the  majority  of 
sales  held  in  Eastern  Ontario  during  the 
past  season,  the  shortage  of  feed  has  helped 
to  reduce  values  at  the  various  dairy 
sales  even  more  than  has  the  falling  off 
in  cheese  prices;  cheese  being  practically 
the  only  marketable  dairy  product  in  this 
part  of  the  Province.  The  Lawncrest 
cattle  originally  contained  probably  more 
blood  of  the  May  Echo  Sylvia  strain 
than  could  be  attributed  to  any  one 
herd  in  the  Province,  but  in  nearly  every 
case  they  were  one  or  two  ^generations 
removed,  and  with  probably  two  ex- 
ceptions all  were  selling  without  any 
official  records  for  production.  That 
the  breeding,  as  well  as  the  individuality, 
of  the  entries  were  appreciated,  however, 
will  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  total 
proceeds  for  the  afternoon  reached  some- 
thing over  $7,500,  and  a  number  of  in- 
dividual entries  sold  at  real  good  prices. 
May  Echo  Model,  a  10-year-old  cow 
whose  dam  was  a  25-lb.  sister  of  May 
Echo  Sylvia,  sold  to  the  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa,  at  $500  and  her  9-months- 
old  bull  calf  sired  by  Champion  Echo 
Sylvia  Segis,  also  went  to  the  Experi- 
mental Farm,  the  price  being  $310. 
May  Echo  Model  Alcartra,  a  5-year-old 
son  of  the  $500  cow,  sold  to  W.  H.  Dracup, 
of  Harold,  Ontario,  at  $325,  and  at  this 
price  was  probably  one  of  the  best 
purchases  made  at  the  sale.  In  summing 
up  the  averages  the  figures  show  that  23 
cows  3-year-old  and  upwards,  made  an 
average  of  $178.50  and  13  heifers  from 
6  months  to  3-years-old  sold  at  an 
average  of  $151.  Many  of  the  cows, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  the  heifers,  had 
heifer  calves  at  foot,  which  were  sold 
separately  from  their  dams,  and  these 
brought  from  $45  to  $80  each.  There 
were  only  two  purchasers  outside  of 
Ontario,  one  being  P.  J.  Salley  of  Lachine 
Rapids,  Quebec,  and  the  other  C.  S. 
Stewart,  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  Mr. 
Stewart  took  five  head  in  all,  for  which 
he  paid  an  average  of  $148.  The  bulls 
in  the  offering  sold  at  quite  disappoint- 
ing prices,  but  only  two  were  from  tested 
dams,  and  the  numbers  selling  were  far 
greater  than  was  the  demand.  The  sale 
was  handled  by  L.  E.  Franklin,  of  Toronto 
with  S.  T.  Wood,  of  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 
assisting  on  the  pedigrees.  A  list  of  the 
animals  selling  at  $100  and  over  follows. 

Females. 

Dominion  Experimental  Farms,  Ottawa: 
May  Echo  Frances,  Apr.  10,  1918  .$290 
March  Echo  Segis,  Mar.  26,  1921..  155 
May  Echo  Plus  Model,  Apr.  23, 

1919   200 

Lawncrest  Alcartra  Echo,  June  16, 

1920    :   170 

Sweet  Echo,  Aug.  20,  1920   320 

Cheer  Echo,  July  10,  1921   115 

May  Echo  Model,  Apr.  20,  1912....  500 
May  Echo  Perfect,  Aug.  27,  1921 ....  310 

R.  J. -Mitchell,  Peterboro: 

May  Echo  Princess,  Apr.  5,  1918  .125 
Wesley  Martin,  Tweed: 

Hengerveld  Gypsie  De  Kol,  July  3, 

1916   170 

H.  Sine,  Sellarville: 

May  Echo  Plus,  Apr.  17,  1914  .  210 
Rev.  G.  Prewer,  Chapleau: 

May  Echo  Acme  Pearl,  Mar.  31, 

1918   100 

Ormsby  May  Echo,  Mar.  11,  1917  245 

Fine  Echo,  Mar.  31,  1921   115 

May  Echo  Diona,  June  18,  1918  ...  175 

Maple  Lodge  Echo  Sylvia   205 

May  Belle  Alcartra,  May  21,  1920..  115 
Bayside  Champion  Echo,  Oct.  20, 

1920   200 

C.  S.  Stewart,  Detroit: 

Plus  Echo,  June  16,  1921   110 

Sylvia  May  Segis,  Feb.  2,  1916   180 

Model  Mollie,  Mar.  1,  1920   125 

Bonnie  Echo,  Aug.  15,  1921   100 

June  Echo  Segis,  June  1,  1921   225 

T.  J.  Atkinson  &  Son,  Roseneath: 
May  Echo  Model  Lass,  June  2, 

1919   145 

May  Echo  Queen,  Aug.  IS  1917   150 

Murray  Hanna,  Wooller: 

Cornucopia  Belle  Echo,  Apr.  30, 

1912   120 

C.  Frost,  Frankford: 

Francv  Korndyke  Calamitv,  May 
5,  1912   100 


J.  D.  Grant.  Trenton: 

Francy  May  Echo,  Mar.  11,  1917  $150 
F.  Kane,  Westport: 

May  Segis  Alcartra,  Jan.  17,  1921  1  If 
L.  J.  Ketcheson,  Foxboro: 

May  Echo   Korndyke,   Feb.  11, 
1914   15! 

May  Echo  Pauline  De  Dol,  Apr.  17, 

1918    160 

P.  J.  Sally,  Lachine: 

Vivi  Echo,  June  3,  1921  

W.  R.  Cummings: 

Lyons  Echo,  Mar.  31,  1921 

Wanda  Countess  Johanna,  Mar.  2, 

1918   325 

W.  A.  Vanderdort,  Sellarville: 

Hannah  May  Echo,  Mar.  7,  1917 

Males. 

W.  H.  Dracup,  Harold: 

M.E. Model  Alcartra,  Mar.  6,  1917  $329 
Arthur  Pitts,  Madoc: 
Echo  Some,  May  5,  1919   Kli 


Standard  of  Excellence  for 
Berkshires. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario. 
Berkshire  Breeders'  Society  a  committee*: 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  "standard  of 
excellence''  for  Berkshire  swine.  The] 
committee  have  been  at  work  and  have 
adopted  a  standard  which,  if  followed^ 
and  breeding  stock  properly  selected,-  thel 
essential  and  attractive  points  of  the) 
Berkshire  breed  type  will  be  retained,  aiulj 
at  the  same  time  a  hog  will  be  produced! 
from  which  packers  can  manufactures 
high-grade  Wiltshire  bacon  for  the  British! 
market.  The  Berkshire  will  produce! 
bacon  of  a  high  quality  in  an  economical 
manner,  if  properly  selected  and  looked 
after.  The  following  is  the  standard  ofl 
excellence  adopted  by  the  society: 

Color — Black  with  white  on  feet,  tip 
of  tail  and  face,  an  occasional  splash  on 
arm  or  body — 3  points. 

Hair  and  Skin — Hair,  fine  and  son 
medium  thickness,  not  curly  or  cojrseB 
Skin,  fine  and  free  from  wrinkles — 5. 

Face  and  Snout — Medium.  FonneB 
fine,  clean-cut  and  slightly  dished,  fair™ 
broad  between  ears— 7. 

Eye — Clear — it 

Ear — Almost  erect  in  the  young  ani- 
mal, moderately  thin,  of  medium  sizel 
and  firmly  attached  to  the  head — 4. 

Jowl — Fair  width  and  muscular  ImEE 
very  neat,  showing  no  flabbiness — 6. 

Neck — Medium  length  and  muscular, 
possessing  no  tendency  to  arch  on  top — 4M 

Shoulders — Smooth,  somewhat  round- 
ed from  side  to  side  over  top;  compacts 
no  wider  than  back  and  not  running  haclS 
on  side  so  as  to  shorten  distance  between 
shoulders  and  ham — 15. 

Back  and  Loin — Long  and  mediumf 
width,  rising  slightly  above  the  straight 
line  and  forming  a  slight  arch  from  necH| 
to  root  of  tail.    Loin  full  even  in  width. 
—15. 

Side  and  Flank — Fairly  deep,  loud 
smooth  and  straight  between  shouldersjl 
and  ham.     Straight  on  bottom  line  an<fl 
side.    Flank,  full  and  low,  well  let  dowrfl 
making  straight  underline — 12. 

Rib — Good  length,  moderately  archetfl 
dropping  straight  from  arch  toward 
underline — 10. 

Ham — Full  and  smooth,  without  flabbw 
ness.  Thigh  tapering  towards  hock, 
without  wrinkles  or  folds,  and  carrying 
flesh  well  down  toward  hock — 10. 

Legs — Medium  length,  hocks  set  weH 
apart.  Bone  clean  and  strong,  pastcrnS 
upright,  feet  medium  size  and  strongly 
formed — 8. 

Total,  100  points. 


Probably  one  of  the  best  production 
Jersey  cows  to  be  sold  thus  far  in  1922 
is  the  cow,  "Lincoln  Fern,"  bought  by 
Oscar  McGill  of  Cavan,  Ont.  Mfe" 
McGill  is  a  new  man  in  the  Jersey  breed, 
but,  judging  from  his  selection  of  females 
in  the  recent  Seegmiller  sale  he  will  sooft 
come  to  be  a  prominent  breeder.  K 
1920  "Lincoln  Fern"  officially  produced 
14,221  pounds  of  milk  and  751  pounds  W 
butter-fat.  It  is  Mr.McGill's  intention 
to  again  put  this  cow  on  official  tc^t| 
and  materially  increase  this  record. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 
Your  paper  is  all  that  could  be  de>ired 

as  an  agricultural  paper.    I   take  this 

opportunity  of  congratulating  you  on 

the  paper  in  every  part. 

Huron  Co.,  Ont.     Silbert  R.  Lobh. 
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EDITORIAL 


Idle  land  soon  becomes  a  menace  to  the  farm  and 
the  community. 


Sweet  clover  should  be  cured  for  hay  or  silage  with 
more  than  the  customary  care. 


The  dairyman  who  gets  the  most  from  his  herd  is 
the  one  who  feeds  well  in  the  summer  as  well  as  in  the 
winter. 


Death  and  taxes  are  established  certainties  and  a 
change  of  Government  or  Finance  Minister  cannot 
change  either  very  much. 


The  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  says  that  we  must  add  to 
our  national  debt  again  this  year.  Perhaps  this  cannot 
be  helped,  but  it  is  not  the  most  cheerful  news. 


We  may  sing  the  little  song  about  "The  wonderful 
roads  that  Biggs  built,"  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  a  very  decided  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  roads  throughout  Ontario. 


Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  fair 
number  of  early  hatched  chicks  will  be  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  market  for  broilers  and  roasters 
which  is  alw  ays  best  for  the  early  hatched  birds. 


The  live  stock  industry  is  at  the  low  water  mark,  due 
lartly  to  world-wide  conditions  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  the  lack  of  a  progressive  live  stock  policy 
energetically  pursued  by  producers  and  distributors. 


Rain  and  sunshine  are  splendid  crop  builders,  but 
their  usefulness  is  impaired  by  a  baked  and  barren  soil. 
Cultivation  and  fertilization  are  the  two  man-controlled 
factors  that  influence  the  forces  of  Nature  in  crop  pro- 
duction. 


No  doubt  many  orchardists  have  neglected  again 
this  year  to  apply  the  third  or  blossom  spray  to  their 
apple  trees.  This  is  a  mistake  and  a  careful  comparison 
between  sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees  at  harvesting 
time  always  proves  it. 


It  is  going  to  cost  more  to  smoke  expensive  brands 
of  tobacco  this  year  than  it  did  last,  but  there  is  some 
satisfaction  for  the  tobacco  grower  in  the  new  taxes 
nevertheless,  and  that  is  that  the  tax  on  Canadian 
raw  leaf  tobacco  is  to  be  removed. 


LONDON,  ONTARIO,  JUNE  1,  1922. 
Horse  Auctions. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  horse  that  business  is  quiet 
in  the  hone  market.  There  is  less  business  enterprise 
applied  to  the  marketing  of  horses  than  to  any  other 
class  of  live  stock.  The  breeders  of  horses  are  neglecting 
to  exploit  the  field  that  exists  for  this  very  serviceable 
animal,  and  while  producers  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine 
are  organizing  and  advertising  to  sell  their  product, 
horsemen  are  sitting  back  waiting  for  some  buyer  to 
come  around.  Districts  where  good  horses  have  been 
bred  for  years  have  a  reputation  that  attracts  buyers 
to  them,  and  these  sections  are  scoured  every  spring 
and  all  the  good  animals  are  picked  up  by  horse  buyers. 
There  are  other  districts,  however,  where  farmers  have 
many  good  horses  for  sale,  but  nobody  knows  about  it 
and  consequently  they  remain  unsold. 

Horse  auctions  organized  by  the  county  or  district 
and  held  at  stated  periods  would  help  wonderfully  in 
selling  surplus  stock,  and  also  help  all  those  within  the 
district  to  purchase  needed  animals.  The  horse  auction 
or  horse  fair  is  not  a  new  thing  by  any  means.  In 
Wellington  County,  Ontario,  the  Arthur  Horse  Fair  is 
a  well  established  institution  and  a  very  serviceable  one. 
Orangeville  also  has  its  Horse  Fair  where  considerable 
business  is  done.  Anyone  needing  a  horse  simply  goes 
to  one  of  these  sales  and  loses  little  time  in  making  a 
purchase,  while  sellers  are  able  to  dispose  of  surplus 
horses  through  this  medium  with  very  little  trouble. 

It  would  be  a  great  impetus  to  horse  breeding  and 
marketing  if  counties  or  districts,  not  already  served, 
would  organize  for,  perhaps,  two  sales  yearly.  One  sale 
could  be  held  early  enough  in  the  year  so  farmers  could 
purchase  in  time  for  the  spring  work,  and  another  could 
be  held  in  the  autumn  before  the  fall  work  begins.  These 
sales  should  be  managed  somewhat  the  same  as  pure- 
bred cattle  sales  are  arranged.  The  animals  offered 
should  be  s^und  and  guaranteed  as  to  disposition  and 
usefulness.  The  sale  should  be  advertised  and  carried 
on  in  a  business-like  way.  Such  an  institution  would 
help  to  supply  those  needing  horses  with  the  animals 
they  require,  and  also  provide  a  marketing  agency  for 
producers  who  have  horses  to  sell.  Many  farmers  do 
not  bother  rearing  colts  for  the  reason  that  they  frequent- 
ly keep  them  so  long,  and  at  such  expense,  that  there  is 
little  money  in  it.  If  young  horses  could  be  sold  when 
they  are  ready  to  go  into  service  and  marketed  without 
much  trouble  to  the  producer,  there  would  be  more  and 
better  horses  bred  and  horse  breeding  would  be  a  far 
better  business  than  it  is  to-day. 


We  cannot  expect  an  export  trade  in  animal  products 
commensurate  with  the  possibilities  of  Canada  until 
we  regulate  production  and  distribute  our  export  offer- 
ings o%'er  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  It  is  for 
producers  to  decide  whether  this  is  worth  while. 


Some  optimistic  people  are  hoping  that  the  sleet 
storm  which  covered  Western  Ontario  some  weeks  back 
has  destroyed  all  the  insects  and  fungous  diseases  that 
attack  garden,  orchard  and  field  crops.  It  would  re- 
quire more  than  one  sleet  storm  to  make  spraying  un- 
necessary or  obviate  the  necessity  of  exercising  all  the 
precautions  that  have  proven  effective  in  past  years. 


Public  service  does  not,  as  a  rule,  show  immediate 
results.  Organizations  working  in  the  interests  of  all 
are  seldom  supported  by  the  very  people  they  are 
designed  to  aid.  Work  of  this  kind  is  poorly  rewarded 
but  through  a  period  of  years  some  things  are  accom- 
plished that  are  really  worth  while.  Withal,  many- 
people  connected  with  organizations  working  for  the 
well-being  of  the  state  and  the  people,  must  occasionally 
feel  like  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  when  he  exclaimed, 
"So  much  to  do — so  little  done!" 


Asleep  at  the  Switch. 

If  oleomargarine  is  allowed  to  compete  with  butter 
after  September  1,  of  this  year  under  the  same  conditions 
that  have  existed  under  the  Oleomargarine  Act  of  1919 
and  with  the  same  degree  of  unfairness,  the  dairymen 
of  Canada  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves, 
unless  it  is  the  men  they  have  appointed  to  look  after 
their  interests  in  such  matters  as  this.  At  the  time 
when  the  sentiment  of  the  House  on  the  question  of 
oleomargarine  was  tested  out  in  the  debate  of  May  15, 
the  packers,  who  are  the  manufacturers  of  oleo 
in  Canada,  were  very  much  in  evidence,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  dairymen,  who  are  members  of 
the  House,  there  was  not  a  dairyman  in  sight.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  much  misinformation  was  apparently 
given  credence  by  uninformed  members  and  the  resolution, 
which  was  fully  in  accord  with  resolutions  passed  by 
every  important  dairy  organization  in  Canada,  was  lost. 
"The  Farmer's  Advocate"  has  since  attempted  to  do 
what  it  could  in  the  interests  of  dairy  ing  and  the  country 
generally  by  placing  the  matter  in  a  fair  light  before 
each  member  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  by  calling 
the  attention  of  prominent  dairymen  to  the  fact  that  if 
these  unfair  conditions  are  to  be  removed  it  will  be 
necessary  to  act  promptly  before  legislation  is  finally 
passed. 


No.  154!) 

Chief  among  these  upon  whom  the  blame  must  be 
placed  for  negligence  in  the  matter  of  properly  placing 
the  views  of  the  dairymen  before  the  House  is  D'Arcy 
Scott,  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Dairy  Council, 
who  is  paid  the  sum  of  $7,000  yearly  for  the  very  duties 
which  in  this  instance  he  has  neglected  to  perform.  Our 
understanding  is  that  at  the  time  of  the  debate  in  the 
House  Mr.  Scott  was  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  acting 
as  Chairman  of  an  arbitration  board,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  that  position  by  the  Government.  Some 
months  ago  we  expressed  the  opinion  in  these  columns 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Council  would  undoubtedly  hav« 
been  in  better  condition  to-day  had  a  different  Secret  a  i  \ 
been  appointed  in  the  first  place;  one  whose  interests 
were  more  closely  identified  with  dairying  and  who  could 
more  fully  appreciate  the  attitude  and  position  of  the 
producer.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  oleo- 
margarine was  one  of  the  questions  most  prominently 
in  mind  by  dairymen  when  the  National  Dairy  Council 
was  first  organized,  it  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Secretary  of  this  organization  was  not  on  the  job  on 
the  first  occasion  since  1917  when  it  was  possible  to  have 
a  straight  away  discussion  in  the  House  and  when  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  place  the  matter  and  the 
opinions  of  the  dairymen  of  Canada  fairly  before  the 
members.  It  seems  to  us  as  though  Mr.  Scott's  useful- 
ness as  Secretary  of  the  National  Dairy  Council  has 
ended  and  that  he  has  lost  interest  in  an  organization 
which  pays  him  a  very  substantial  sum  yearly,  even 
though  he  is  a  lawyer  and  an  ex-member  of  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners.  It  may  not  be  too  late 
even  yet  to  have  the  matter  fairly  adjusted  and  dairymen 
should  at  once  get  busy,  individually  and  through  their 
organizations,  so  as  to  place  their  views  of  oleomargarine 
immediately  before  their  local  members  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 


The  Value  of  Co-operation  to  Non- 
Co-operators. 

On  account  of  the  valuable,  though  indirect,  service, 
that  co-operation  renders  the  community  at  large,  non- 
co-operators  should  be  the  most  enthusiastic  boosters 
for  any  organization  in  their  neighborhood.  As  soon 
as  a  co-operative  organization  begins  to  function  in  any 
district,  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  the  whole  com- 
munity benefits,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  those  who 
remain  outside  the  enterprise  frequently  profit  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  those  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
building  up  of  the  co-operative  structure.  This  would 
not  apply  in  a  country,  say,  like  Denmark,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  agricultural  production  is  marketed 
co-operatively,  for  under  such  conditions  the  non-co- 
operator  plays  a  lone  game  and  loses  by  it,  for  he  is  a 
member  of  a  weak  minority.  In  the  new  world,  however, 
where  systems  are  not  so  well  developed,  and  where  co- 
operative enterprises  are  still  to  a  large  extent  pioneering, 
the  one  who  remains  outside  gets  the  advantage  of  com- 
petitive bidding  carried  to  extreme  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  also  profits  by  the  orderly  and  regu- 
lated distribution  of  products  effected  by  his  organ- 
ized neighbors.  This  might  be  considered  as  an  argu- 
ment why  one  should  not  go  into  co-operative  organiza- 
tions, but  such  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article,  for  we 
desire  to  show  the  value  of  co-operation  and  discourage 
the  opposition  so  often  raised  by  those  who  are  not  ready 
to  enter  into  any  agreement  with  their  neighbors  to 
carry  on  co-operative  activities.  Two  outstanding 
examples  might  be  quoted:  In  former  years  there  was 
more  or  less  chaos  and  waste  in  the  Annapolis  Valley, 
Nova  Scotia,  when  the  production  of  apples  hardly 
exceeded  half  a  million  barrels.  In  these  days,  with  a 
strong  co-operative  organization  functioning,  the  Valley 
growers  market  a  million  and  a  half  or  two  million 
barrels  with  less  worry  and  trouble.  The  producers 
who  are  not  members  of  the  United  Fruit  Growers  reap 
advantages  for  which  they  pay  nothing,  and  while  they 
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do  not  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the 
organization  they  can  sell  for  better  prices  to  private 
dealers,  they  get  the  advantage  of  improved  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  can  sell  on  a  better  regulated 
market  because  of  the  work  done  by  the  United  Fruit 
( .rowers.  It  is  a  case  of  reaping  where  they  have  not 
sown.  The  same  is  true,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  where  a  big  co-operative  organization  seeks 
nut  new  markets,  distributes  its  product  wisely,  and 
leaves  a  more  stable  market  for  the  producers  who  are 
not  members.  A  striking  example,  also,  of  how  co- 
o|H-ration  serves  the  whole  community  is  presented  by 
the  New  York  Dairymen's  League,  whose  members,  to 
t  he  extent  of  almost  70,000,  pool  their  milk  and  have  it 
marketed  by  the  organization.  During  the  season  of 
>m  plus  the  League  diverts  a  large  quantity  of  milk  into 
the  factories  in  order  to  prevent  a  glut  on  the  New  York 
market.  Nonpoolers,  however,  continue  to  ship  un- 
restrictedly to  the  New  York  market  and  thus  take 
advantage  of  a  favorable  situation  created  at  a  loss  to 
themselves  by  members  of  the  League.  In  spite  of  all 
this  those  who  do  not  see  fit  to  become  members  of  co- 
operative organizations  think  it  their  duty  to  knock 
and  discourage  rather  than  boost  the  organizations 
which  they  have  declined  to  enter.  If  one  cannot  see 
fit  to  be  a  co-operator  he  can  at  least  be  a  booster. 

The  Pioneers  of  Lanark  County. 

By  Sandy  Fraser.  1 

I  hae  juist  been  readin'  a  wee  book  that  tells  aboot 
the  life  o'  some  o'  the  auld  pioneers  back  in  Lanark 
County^  It's  concerned  particularly  wi'  one  o'  the 
Presbyterian  meenisters  o'  those  early  days,  when 
this  country  was  a  forest  and  the  settlers  frae  Scotland 
were  tryin'  tae  establish  themselves  in  a  land  where 
there  was  mair  freedom  and  less  rent  tae  pay  than 
what  they  had  been  accustomed  to. 

It's  a  daughter  o'  this  meenister  I  hae  mentioned 
that  has  written  the  book  and,  although  she  has  been 
deid  for  a  lang  time  noo,  it's  no'  hard  to  see  that  she  was 
tellin'  a  story  o'  the  facts  as  they  happened  under  her 
a  in  observation.  It's  first-hand  experience  and  of  a 
kind  that  not  mony  o'  the  present  generation  would  go 
through  unless  they  had  to. 

The  trip  over  frae  Scotland  took  juist  thirty-eight 
days,  and  must  have  been  some  sort  o'  a  preparation 
for  the  hardship  that  was  waitin'  for  them  on  ahead. 
Frae  Quebec  tae  Brockville  the  journey  was  made 
partly  by  water  a,nd  partly  by  land,  over  roads  that 
were  but  little  better  than  what  we  have  at  present. 

Frae  Brockville  up  tae  Franktown,  in  the  County 
o'  Lanark,  they  had  to  mak'  their  way  in  heavily- 


loaded  wagons  as  best  they  could.  It  took  them 
abbot  a  week,  and  when  they  got  tae  the  place  that 
they  thought  was  a  guid-sized  town  they  found  juist 
one  log-tavern  and  three  small  shanties.  I  dinna 
wonder  that  the  writer  says  that  she  and  her  sisters 
cried  and  wanted  their  father  tae  tak'  them  all  back 
tae  auld  Scotland  again. 

But  the  meenisters  o'  those  days  weren't  the  kind 
that  turned  back  when  once  they  had  started  in  tae 
do  a  thing,  and  the  one  we  hae  been  readin'  aboot  was 
na  exception  tae  the  rule.  In  the  end  they  reached  the 
community  o'  settlers  which  had  asked  for  the  services 
o'  a  preacher  and  settled  themselves  in  a  wee  log  house 
that  had  juist  been  put  up.  It  had  neither  door  nor 
window  to  it,  only  a  couple  o'  holes  cut  in  one  side 
that  were  intended  tae  serve  the  purpose.  Quilts  and 
blankets  were  used  to  cover  these  holes  and  to  keep  out 
the  mosquitos  and  black  flies  that  were  always  ready 
in  those  days  tae  welcome  any  stranger  tae  the  back- 
woods o'  Canada. 

They  did  their  cooking  on  a  flat  stane  at  one  end  o' 
the  building,  and  the  smoke  had  tae  find  a  way  oot  as 
best  it  could.  The  fact  that  wolves  were  pretty  plentiful 
in  the  woods  aroond  them  didna  help  tae  mend  matters 
tae  a  greater  extent  than  tae  mak'  them  forget  their 
ither  troubles,  noo  and  again. 

As  ye  may  suppose,  the  first  religious  service  held 
by  the  new  meenister  was  a  great  event  in  the  lives  o' 
the  people.  Frae  miles  aroond  they  came  on  that 
first  Sunday.  There  was  no  church  building,  sae  it 
was  a  case  o'  meeting  in  the  open  air  under  the  blue 
sky  and  takin'  chances  wi'  the  mosquitos. 

The  stump  o'  a  big  tree  served  as  a  pulpit.  It  had 
been  sawed  off  straight  and  the  big  Bible  was  laid  on 
it,  wi'  the  preacher  standin'  at  one  side.  Ither  trees 
had  been  cut  doon,  stripped  o'  their  branches,  and 
hauled  up  in  front  o'  the  stump  tae  mak'  seats  for  the 
congregation. 


The  Cinnamon  Fern. 

The  first  service  was  held  in  English  and  was  for 
the  benefit  o'  the  few  that  couldna  understand  the 
Gaelic.  But,  after  a  sort  o'  a  recess,  when  the  con- 
gregation ate  their  lunch  and  took  a  drink  frae  a  near-by 
well,  the  second  service  commenced  and  this  one  was 
held  entirely  in  that  language  which  "the  deil  doesna' 
understand  and  in  which  the  angels  praise  God,"  as  a 
Highland  preacher  expressed  it,  once.  Auld  men  and 
women,  wha  hadna  heard  a  sermon  for  years  in  their 
native  Gaelic,  sat  there  wi'  the  tears  rinnin'  doon  their 
cheeks,  no'  sae  much  because  o'  what  the  meenister 
was  sayin',  but  because  o'  the  scenes  and  memories 
which  their  native  tongue  recalled.  They  say  that  the 
Scotch  are  no'  given  tae  showing  their  feelins',  but  juist 
watch  them  when  they  are  listenin'  tae  a  sermon  in 
Gaelic.  It's  almaist  the  same  tae  them  as  listenin' 
tae  the  bag-pipes.  Oor  Highlander  has  his  feelin's, 
a'richt  eneuch,  and  ye  want  tae  be  careful  how  ye  stir 
them  up. 

Talkin'  aboot  the  Gaelic  reminds  me  o'  what  one 
woman  said  tae  her  pastor,  once,  in  the  auld  days. 
Says  she:  "When  a  guide  mon  gangs  tae  heaven  dinna 
ye  think  the  angels  greet  him  wi'  'Cumar  asham  dhu?'  " 

Anither  pioneer  said:  "Nae  doot  the  Almichty  kens 
English  weel  eneuch,  yet  I  canna  feel  ower  sure  he 
hears  me  ava  when  I  dinna  speir  in  Gaelic." 

After  giving  some  space  tae  the  methods  o'  farmin'  in 
the  auld  days  and  tellin'  aboot  what  like  farm  imple- 
ments they  used,  oor  authoress  gaes  on  tae  talk  aboot 
the  life  o'  the  women  in  particular.  They  must  hae  had 
guid  stuff  in  them,  those  early  home-makers  o'  ours. 
According  tae  the  story,  they  worked  all  summer  in  the 
fields  wi'  the  men,  attending  tae  the  washing,  mending 
and  cooking  before  daylight  and  after  dark.  Sometimes 
they  took  their  babies  tae  the  field  wi'  them  and  laid 
them  in  sap-troughs  while  they  worked  near  by.  They 
drew  the  line  at  naething  that  ony  man  could  dae, 
apparently.  Burning  brush,  logging,  planting  and 
reaping  were  all  one  tae  them.  A  certain  farmer's 
wife  is  said  to  hae  dug  four  acres  o'  ditch,  wi'  her  spade, 
one  spring.  Those  were  the  days  o'  "equal  rights,"  no 
two  ways  aboot  that. 

There  was  na  let-up  tae  this  wark  in  the  fall  or 
winter,  either.  Wool  had  tae  be  carded  and  spun  and 
made  intae  cloth  and  socks  and  mitts,  for  everybody 
as  weel  as  the  cook.  The  women  were  "everlastingly 
at  it,"  and  oor  authoress  says  that  sixteen  hours  would 
hae  looked  like  a  pretty  short  day  tae  them,  maist  o' 
the  time. 


The  trip  tae  Bytown,  or  Ottawa,  as  we  call  it  noo, 
was  the  great  event  o'  the  year  for  these  Lanark  pioneers, 
barrels  o  flour  and  pork  were  loaded  on  sleighs  and 
three  days  taken  tae  mak'  the  trip.  The  flour  sold  for 
lour  dollars  a  barrel  and  the  pork  for  eight.  And  the 
dry-goods  and  ither  things  that  they  took  in  exchange 
were  unco  dear.  The  case  o'  the  farmer  in  those  times 
wasna  muckle  better  than  it  is  the  noo.  Except  that 
they  hadna  acquired  oor  extravagant  habits.    It  didna 

rlqUlTA-f  °ar  tae  tak'  the  family  tae  church  the»-  G'n 
they  didna  own  a  lumber  wagon  they  went  on  foot. 

Vyeel  those  were  great  auld  days,  whatever,  and  I'm 
dootin  but  they  were  juist  as  happy,  wi'  all  their  hard- 
ships and  poverty,  as  the  majority  o'  their  descendants 
are  at  the  present  time.  A  steady  job  in  some  useful 
business  is  what  mak's  life  worth  livin'  and,  accordin' 
tae  oor  ^information,  there  was  na  "unemployment 
problem  '  tae  be  solved  in  this  part  o'  the  country 
seventy-five  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  .  They  seemed 
tae  work  for  the  fun  they  got  oot  o'  it,  then,  gin  it  were 
naf trung  else.  And  it's  no'  a  bad  plan,  either,  for,  as 
auld  Shakespeare  says:  "The  labor  we  delight  in  physics 
pain,  '  and  that's  worth  something,  by  times. 

The  youngsters  o'  the  present  generation  ken  a 
whole  lot  aboot  a  number  o'  things,  na  doot,  but  it 
micht  no'  dae  them  ony  harm,  juist  the  same,  tae  he 
taking  a  leaf  oot  o'  the  book  that  was  written  by  the 
auld  Lanark  pioneers.    It  mak's  guid,  healthy  readin'. 

Nature's  Diary. 

By  A.  Brooker  Klugh,  M.  A. 
A  very  common  bird,  particularly  in  agricultural 
districts,  in  Canada  is  the  Vesper  Sparrow.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  fields  and  is  one  of  the  birds  most 
frequently  seen  along  the  roadside.  The  favorite  perch 
of  the  male  when  singing  is  the  top  of  a  fence-post, 
or  picket. 

The  official  name  of  this  species,  the  Vesper  Sparrow, 
is  well-chosen,  because  it  sings  most  continuously  in  the 
evening.  It  has  several  other  common  names,  being 
termed  the  Bay-winged  Bunting  (the  term  bunting 
being  an  old  name  for  a  small  bird  of  the  Fringillidae 
or  Finch  Family,  a  name  which  is  still  correctly  applied 
in  the  case  of  some  species,  as  the  Indigo  Bunting), 
on  account  of  the  chestnut  color  at  the  bend  of  the  wing. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  Grass  Finch,  because  of  its  pre- 
ference for  fields  and  open  grassy  places,  and  is  also 
frequently  called  "Gray-bird,"  a  name  which  it  shares  in 
thejnexact  terminology  of  the  vernacular  with  several 
other  brownish,  streaked  birds,  including  the  Song 
Sparrow,  Savanna  Sparrow,  Chipping  Sparrow,  and 
Prairie  Horned  Lark. 

The  Vesper  Sparrow  is  about  six  inches  in  length. 
It  is  grayish-brown  above;  white  beneath,  usually 
tinged  with  buff,  with  brownish  streaks  on  the  breast 
and  along  the  sides.  The  crown  is  like  the  back  but  the 
streaks  are  finer.  The  bend  of  the  wing,  which  is  often 
incorrectly  called  the  "shoulder"  in  birds,  is  chestnut. 
The  outer  tail-feather  is  wholly  or  mainly  white,  and  the 
next  innermost  two  tail-feathers  have  white  tips.  These 
white  outer  tail-feathers  are  very  conspicuous  in  flight, 
and  they  constitute  the  main  identification  mark  of  the 
species. 

The  range  of  the  Vesper  Sparrow  is  from  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia  to  the  eastern  border 
of  Manitoba.  From  eastern  Manitoba  to  the  Pacific 
coast  it  is  replaced  by  the  Western  Vesper  Sparrow,  a 
sub-species  very  similar  to  the  eastern  bird  but  paler 
and  with  a  more  slender  bill.  On  Vancouver  Island 
the  sub-species  is  the  Oregon  Vesper  Sparrow,  which 
is  smaller,  browner  above  and  with  more  buff  beneath. 

The  Vesper  Sparrow  arrives  in  Ontario  from  March 
24th  to  April  14th,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
season,  and  leaves  about  October  20th. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  built  in  a  depression  in  the 
ground,  the  brim  of  the  nest  being  level  with  the  soil. 
It  is  composed  of  dried  grass  and  grass-rootlets,  lined 
with  finer  grass  and  frequently  with  hair.  The  eggs  are 
from  four  to  six  in  number  and  are  grayish-white,  heavily 
clouded  with  chocolate-brown.  The  bird  when  incubafr 
ing  is  a  very  close  sitter  and  often  does  not  flush  from  the 
nest  until  it  is  almost  trodden  upon. 

The  song  of  the  Vesper  Sparrow  may  be  recognized 
by  the  opening  phrase,  which  may  be  indicated  by  the 
syllables  "Whee-oo-whee-oo-whee-hee"  in  which  there 
is  a  rising  inflection  in  each  of  the  three  component 
parts.  After  this  introductory  phrase  comes  a  comply 
catedand  beautiful  trill. 

During  the  time  which  the  Vesper  Sparrow  spends 
with  us  its  food  consists  of  about  eighty  per  cent,  animal 
matter,  of  which  the  bulk  consists  of  beetles  and  locusts. 
As  soon  as  beetles  begin  to  crawl  and  take  wing,  this 
bird  is  on  the  alert  to  capture  them,  and  in  May  they 
constitute  one-third  of  the  total  food.  As  locusts 
become  more  and  more  abundant  with  the  progress  of 
the  season  they  increase  proportionately  in  the  menu 
of  the  Vesper  Sparrow  until  by  mid-summer  they  are  the 
chief  constituent,  and  in  July  they  make  up  forty-one 
per  cent,  of  the  total  food.  Cutworms,  army  worms, 
and  other  smooth  caterpillars  are  freely  eaten.  Towards 
the  end  of  August  this  species  begins  to  eat  the  seeds  of 
such  weeds  as  the  Rag-weed,  Lamb's-quarters,  Pigweed, 
Knotweed,  Pigeon  Grass,  and  Purslane,  and  in  the  late 
autumn  they  are  often  seen  in  flocks  in  weedy  fields. 

A  conspicuous  plant  in  damp  woods  at  the  present 
time  is  the  Cinnamon  Fern,  Osmunda  cinnamomea, 
with  its  vase-shaped  circle  of  sterile  fronds  with  the 
cinnamon-brown,  spike-like,  fertile  fronds  in  the  centre. 
When  we  touch  one  of  the  latter  we  see  a  cloud  of  dust 
fly  out.  This  "dust"  consists  of  myriads  of  spores. 
The  spores  of  this  family  of  ferns,  the  Osmundacca, 
unlike  those  of  most  ferns  contain  chlorophyl,  and  must 
germinate  at  once  if  they  are  to  grow  at  all. 
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Co-operation  the  Way  Out  for  Tobacco  Growers. 


TOBACCO  is  one  of  the  specialized  cash  crops  that 
farmers  in  Quebec  and  ( )nt.irio  #iave  been  growing 
with  marked  success  for  some  years.  It  is  a  crop 
that  can  only  be  grown  in  certain  areas,  because  of  the 
fact  that  only  in  these  areas  is  the  climate  suitable 
during  the  summer  for  its  optimum  growth.  It  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  specialized  cash  crop,  largely 
confined  to  southwestern  Ontario,  but  here  the  acreage 
C  very  considerable.  Ordinarily  the  counties  of  Essex, 
Kent  and  Elgin  grow  the  most  of  the  tobacco  produced 
in  Ontario,  but  during  the  war,  prices  soared  to  such  a 
height  that  the  crop  was  tried  out  in  other  counties,  and 
Eh  the  year  1920  there  were,  we  believe,  11  counties 
where  some  tobacco  was  grown.  In  this  year  the 
estimated  crop  in  December  amounted  to  21,681,100 
pounds,  of  which  19,432,000  pounds  was  Burley  and 
other  similar  types  of  tobacco,  while  2,259,100  pounds 
was  flue-cured  or  Bright  tobacco.  This  latter  type 
was  all  produced  in  the  County  of  Essex  that  year  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  acres  in  Norfolk  County, 
which  were  estimated  to  produce  only  about  9,000 
|X)iinds.  Essex  County  in  1920  had  3,000  acres  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  and  5,451  acres  of  Burley,  including 
Pelee  Island,  which  grew  1,000  acres.  In  this,  one  of 
the  banner  years  of  the  tobacco  growing  industry  in 
•  >utario,  the  yield  was  distributed  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  small  table. 

According  to  available  statistics  the  1921  crop  was 
much  lighter.  They  show  that  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario  the  acreage  in  Essex  County  was  2,097, 
with  a  yield  of  2,609,062  pounds;  Kent,  1,533  acres, 
yielding  1,636,575  pounds;  Elgin,  177  acres,  yielding 
177,250  pounds;  Norfolk,  27  acres,  yielding  27,500 
pounds;  Middlesex,  43  acres,  yielding  50,025  pounds; 
or  a  total  for  all  Burley  tobacco  of  4,560,412  pounds. 
In  addition,  2,464  acres  of  flue-cured  tobacco  were 
grown,  yielding  2,340,800  pounds,  while  162,500  pounds 
ol  Miuff  tobacco  were  grown  in  Kent,  from  130  acres, 
and  68,250  pounds  of  cigar  tobacco  were  grown  in 
the  Province  on  63  acres.  These  figures  thus  show, 
according  to  crop  reports  received  up  to  January  16, 
1922,  a  total  tobacco  yield  of  approximately  7,000,000 
|K>unds. 

Ouebec  had  a  tobacco  crop  of  6,127,910  pounds  in 
1('21,  according  to  the  same  authoritative  statistics, 
tmi  this  was  made  up  of  3,748,680  pounds  of  large  pipe 
tobacco,  784,200  pounds  of  small  pipe  tobacco,  1,455,830 
jwunds  of  cigar  tobacco,  and  139,200  pounds  of  other 
tobacco.  Quebec's  tobacco  crop  is  largely  produced 
in  the  Counties  of  Montcalm  and  L'Assomption,  with 
the  former  having  much  the  larger  acreage  of  cigar  and 
small  pipe  tobacco  in  1921,  and  each  of  them  growing 
about  1,300  acres  of  large  pipe  tobacco.  Rouville  had 
the  second  largest  acreage  of  cigar  tobacco,  while  the 
Counties  of  Deux  Montagues  and  Berthier  had  ap- 
proximately 100  acres  of  small  and  large  pipe  tobacco 
respectively. 

Growers'  Market  Unsettled. 

The  notable  drop  in  the  yield  from  1920  to  1921  is 
very  marked.  For  the  last  three  years,  in  fact,  growers 
have  been  more  or  less  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  price 
of  tobacco  would  be.  During  the  war  the  price  rose  to 
as  high  as  42  cents  in  1919,  and  37  cents  in  1918.  The 
1920  crop  was  a  very  large  one,  owing  to  the  fact  that 

i  ral  new  districts  were  attracted  to  tobacco,  on 
account  of  the  exceptionally  high  prices,  and  began 
to  grow  this  crop  for  the  first  time.  Whether  because 
ol  this  or  not,  the  price  for  the  1920  crop  was  about 
1 1  cents.  According  to  one  prominent  grower,  it  was 
thought  a  few  years  ago  that  the  only  place  where 
tobacco  could  be  grown  in  Ontario  was  a  narrow  strip 
of  gravel  and  sand  in  Kent  and  Essex,  but  when  the 

e  rose  to  37  and  40  cents  per  pound,  with  returns 
ol  $500  to  $600  per  acre,  other  districts  began  to  experi- 
ment, and  a  fair  crop  of  tobacco  was  grown  in  certain 
places  all  the  way  from  Windsor  to  Niagara  Falls,  and 
from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake 
Erie.       What  happened 
then    was   that  without 
marketing  machinery  this 
unusually   large  produc- 
tion was  followed  by  a 
very  heavy  drop  in  price, 
although  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  consumer  still 
pays  as  much  for  tobacco 
as  during  the  high  prices 
of  1918.    The  1921  crop, 
such  of  it  as  has  been  sold, 
ranges  from  8  to  17  M 
cents    per    pound  for 
Burley. 

1  The  accompanying 
large  table  shows  the  im- 
ports of  tobacco  into 
(  anada  for  the  years  1917 
to  1921,  and  it  is  also 
shown  that  a  very  large 

I  part  of  the  tobacco  com- 

|ing  into  Canada  enters 
free  of  duty.  Only  the 
manufactured  tobacco  is 
dutiable,  and  yet  the 
Canadian  growers  argue 
that  their  product  is  sub- 
ject to  a  war  tax  of  5 


cents  per  pound,  in  addition  to  an  excise  tax  on  raw 
leaf  tobacco,  and  a  two-dollar  growers'  license. 
It  is  also  a  sore  point  with  the  grower  that  on  the  tobacco 
which  comes  into  Canada  under  a  tariff  the  manufacturer 
who  disposes  of  it  does  not  pay  any  duty  until  it  leaves 
his  hands.  It  is  argued  that  this  enables  the  manu- 
facturer to  gain  interest  on  this  unpaid  duty,  and  that 
it  avoids  for  him  much  difficulty  in  financing,  while  in 
addition,  if  he  had  to  pay  the  duty  promptly  he  might 
rather  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  Canadian  product, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  more  than  one  year's  supply 
may  be  purchased  ahead  of  time. 


Ontario's  1920  Tobacco  Crop. 


County 

Acres 

Yield 

(pounds) 

5,451 

5,854,400 

Kent  

10,120 

11,734,000 

Elgin  

755 

835,000 

Brant  '.  

49 

51,000 

Norfo'k  

530 

715,000 

71 

81,000 

Middlesex  

59 

73,000 

Prince  Edward  

30 

36,000 

Welland  

50 

18,000 

Haldimand  

20 

23,000 

Oxford  

5 

6,000 

Total  Burley  

17,140 

19,432,000 

Essex  (flue-.ured)  

3,000 

2,250,000 

9 

9,100 

Total  tobacco  

20,149 

21,681,100 

Co-operative  Company  Organized. 

At  the  present  time  we  understand  that  growers 
have  some  of  the  1919-20  and  '21  crops  on  hand  even 
yet,  and  we  have  been  informed  by  the  Manager  of  the 
Canadian  Tobacco  Growers'  Co-operative  Company, 
Limited,  Kingsville,  that  this  Company  has  about  5,000,- 
000  pounds  of  tobacco  in  store  at  Montreal,  awaiting 
sale.  Formerly,  growers  inform  us,  there  was  only  one 
buyer  for  the  Ontario  crop.  With  increased  prices  and 
probably  keener  competition,  two  other  buyers  entered 
the  field,  until  the  Essex  Tobacco  Company,  of  Kings- 
ville; the  Rock  City  Tobacco  Company,  with  head 
office  at  Montreal;  and  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company, 
with  its  Leaf  Department  headquarters  at  Leamington, 
were  all  in  the  field.  In  1921,  however,  we  are  told 
that  the  second-named  Company  bought  very  little, 
if  any,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  tobacco  that  has  been 
bought  of  last  year's  crop  went  to  one  buyer.  Naturally, 
under  these  conditions,  the  growers  have  become  very 
dissatisfied,  although  it  is  pointed  out  that  some  of 
them  who  were  foolish  enough  to  hold  out  for  a  still 
higher  price  when  the  high  point  was  reached,  and  who 
have  still  some  of  this  tobacco  on  their  hands,  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  themselves.  The  average  grower  feels, 
however,  that  he  is  more  or  less  helpless  as  an  individual, 
and  that  the  tobacco  market  is  in  the  hands  of  a  rather 
close  combination.  It  was  this  feeling  which  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Canadian  Tobacco  Growers'  Co- 
operative Company,  Limited,  with  headquarters  at 
Kingsville,  and  the  splendid  big  warehouse  and  factory 
where  the  tobacco  is  taken  from  the  growers,  graded 
properly  and  baled  ready  for  market.  The  Manager,  Mr. 
John  Coghill,  first  assumed  his  duties  in  October,  1920. 
The  present  building  was  bought,  some  additions  were 
made,  and  it  was  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  operate 
by  February  15,  of  the  following  year.  It  is  equipped 
to  put  through  80,000  pounds  of  tobacco  in  twenty 


Imports  of  Tobacco  Into  Canada. 


Total 

Foreign  Countries 

Grand  total 
amount  and 
value 

Year 

Kind 

Dutiable 

Free 

British 
Empire 

United 
States 

Cuba 

Total 

1917 

Raw  

lbs. 

lbs. 
17,702,637 

lbs. 
43,087 

lbs. 
16,792,089 

lbs. 

738,298 

lbs. 
17,659,550 

18,495,854  lbs. 

Manufactured  

793,217 

349,483 

382,017 

45,421 

443,734 

$  6,092,538 

1918 

Raw  

17,824,947 

6,280 

16,750,827 

984,697 

17,818,667 

18,708,726  lbs. 

Manufactured  

883,779 

380,755 

457,601 

34,476 

,  503,024 

$  7,875,796 

1919 

Raw  

25,103,080 

24,329,409 

761,781 

25,103,080 

25,726,472  lbs. 

Manufactured  

623,392 

177,803 

413,333 

25,236 

455,589 

$11,815,350 

1920 

Raw  

24,345,295 

26,128 

23,398,746 

914,740 

24,319,167 

24,982,143  lbs. 

Manufactured  

636,848 

229,841 

377,212 

25,013 

407,007 

$14,673,550 

1921 

Raw  

20,007,411 

47,401 

19,032,367 

791,136 

19,960,010 

20,604,163  lbs. 

Manufactured  

596,752 

249,541 

316,117 

27,005 

347,211 

$14,356,294 

hours,  and  when  fully  manned  carries  a  staff  of  eighty 
operators.  During  the  first  year  it  was  in  operation 
it  put  through  approximately  10,000,000  pounds  of 
tobacco,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  tobacco  was  coming 
in  steadily  and  was  being  baled  ready  for  the  market. 

This  Company,  however,  is  not  the  first  organization 
of  growers  which  attempted  to  better  marketing  con- 
ditions. We  are  told  that  in  1914  the  Ontario  Tobacco 
Growers'  Association  was  formed  as  a  farmers'  company 
without  share  capital  under  the  Ontario  Companies 
Act.  This  Company  was  in  operation  about  five  years 
and  sold  about  forty  cars  of  tobacco.  It  had  about  900 
members,  who  were  bound  to  the  organization  by  an 
ordinary  contract  to  extend  over  five  years'  time. 
This  organization  is  no  longer  in  existence,  and  the 
only  organization  of  tobacco  growers  is  the  one  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

To  Get  75  Per  Cent,  of  the  Growers. 

The  newer  organization,  however,  has  experienced 
certain  difficulties,  and  it  is  about  to  undergo  a  re- 
organization on  a  purely  co-operative  basis  similar  to 
the  lines  being  followed  by  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers' 
Co-operative  Association  of  the  United  States.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  A.  Sapiro  wa  addressing 
Ontario  audiences,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture,  he  referred  to  the  organ- 
ization of  55,000  Burley  tobacco  growers  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky  and  in  the  neighboring  tobacco  States, 
and  65,000  Bright  tobacco  growers  along  strict  co- 
operative principles,  including  a  strong  legal  contract 
between  the  member  and  the  Association,  and  the 
pooling  principle.  The  Canadian  Tobacco  Growers' 
Co-operative,  Limited,  held  an  unusually  successful 
meeting  of  growers  at  Kingsville,  on  April  10.  Fully 
700  or  800  growers  were  present,  and  many  were  turned 
away  from  the  town  hall  for  lack  of  standing  room. 
At  this  meeting  the  contract  adopted  by  the  Kentucky 
tobacco  growers  was  enthusiastically  passed. 

It  is  proposed  to  thoroughly  canvass  the  tobacco 
district  and  to  secure  75  per  cent,  of  the  growers,  under 
a  contract  to  be  binding  for  a  five-year  period.  A 
strong  committee  will  be  organized  in  each  township 
and  it  is  expected  that  for  one  week  in  June  Mr.  Sapiro 
will  be  brought  back  to  assist  in  organizing,  while  for 
another  portion  of  the  time  a  representative  of  the 
Burley  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  in  the  United 
States  will  assist.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  contracts 
which  will  be  used  by  the  Ontario  Association  had  not 
yet  been  printed,  but  we  were  informed  that  they  will 
be  quite  similar  to  the  one  in  use  in  the  United  States, 
except  for  certain  minor  changes  necessary  to  meet 
local  conditions.  The  following  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  contract  which  the  United  States  grower  signs,  and 
in  addition  there  is  the  agreement  as  to  the  basis  of 
organization,  which  space  does  not  permit  us  to  print. 

The  U.  S.  Tobacco  Grower's  Contract. 

"The  Burley  Tobacco  Growers'  Co-operative  As- 
sociation, a  non-profit  Association,  hereinafter  called 
the  Association,  first  party,  and  the  undersigned  Grower, 
second  party,  agree:  1,  The  grower  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  and  is  helping  to  carry  out  the  express  aims 
of  the  Association  for  co-operative  marketing,  for 
minimizing  speculation  and  waste  and  stabilizing 
tobacco  markets  in  the  interest  of  the  grower  and  the 
public,  through  this  and  similar  obligations  undertaken 
by  other  growers.  2,  the  Association  agrees  to  buy  and 
the  grower  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  to  the  Association 
all  of  the  tobacco  produced  by  or  for  him  or  acquired 
by  him  as  landlord  or  lessor,  during  the  years,  1922, 
1923,  1924,  1925  and  1926.  3,  The  grower  expressly 
warrants  that  he  has  not  heretofore  contracted  to  sell, 
market  or  deliver  any  of  his  said  tobacco  to  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  except  as  noted  at  the  end  of  this 
agreement.    Any  tobacco  covered  by  such  existing 

contracts  or  crop  mort- 
gage shall  be  excluded 
from  the  terms  hereof  for 
the  period  and  to  the 
extent  noted,  if  the  lien- 
holder  insists  upon  the 
exercise  of  any  right  of 
possession  or  sale.  4,  (a) 
All  tobacco  shall  be  de- 
livered at  the  earliest, 
reasonable  time  after  cut- 
ting or  curing,  to  the 
order  of  the  Association, 
at  the  warehouse  or  plant 
controlled  or  specified  by 
the  Association,  or  at  the 
nearest  warehouse,  if  the 
Association  controls  or 
specifies  no  warehouse  or 
plant  in  that  immediate 
district;  or  by  shipment, 
as  directed,  to  the  As- 
sociation; and  by  delivery 
to  the  Association  of  the 
indorsed  warehouse  or 
other  receipts  or  bills-of- 
lading,  properly  directed; 
(b)  Any  deduction  or 
allowance  or  loss  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  761) 
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THE  HORSE. 


Silage  Poisoning  in  Horses. 

Readers  of  this  paper  no  doubt  have  read  the  very 
thorough  discussion  which  appeared  in  these  columns 
recently  of  the  fatalities  in  cattle  which  have  been 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  use  of  sweet  clover  hay,  or 
silage.  It  will  no  doubt  be  remembered  that  in  every 
case  where  death  occurred  there  is  either  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  or  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
hay  or  silage,  as  the  case  may  have  been,  was  either 
mouldy  or  not  in  good  condition  for  feeding.  Since  the 
publication  of  this  article,  which  has  been  widely  read 
and  commented  upon,  a  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  F.  B.  Hadley,  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Science  at  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture.  Dr. 
Hadley  informs  us  that  no  cases  similar  to  those  occurring 
in  Ontario  have  been  heard  of  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
but  he  states  that  reports  of  horses  having  been  poisoned 
on  silage  were  received  from  a  number  of  different 
localities  throughout  the  State.  We  are  able  to  re- 
produce here  an  article  prepared  by  Dr.  Hadley  for 
distribution  throughout  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which 
gives  very  fully  the  symptoms  of  silage  poisoning  in 
horses,  and  deals  also  with  the  matter  of  preventive 
measures.    The  article  follows: 

"Reports  of  horses  affected  with  a  fatal  disease  are 
being  received  almost  daily  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Hadley,  the 
veterinarian  at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  from  different  parts  of  the  State.  On 
one  farm  in  Ozaukee  County  six  of  the  seven  horses 
succumbed  to  this  disease.  This  makes  the  warning 
sounded  below  very  timely,  as  the  affection  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  the  late  winter  and  spring  months 
than  at  any  other  time  of  year. 

"Upon  investigation  this  affection  has  been  diagnosed 
as  silage  poisoning.  Other  names  by  which  it  is  known 
are  mycotic  gastro-enteritis,  forage  poisoning,  and 
botulism  or  ptomaine  poisoning.  In  every  instance 
it  has  been  found  that  the  ration  fed  the  horses  con- 
sisted in  part  of  corn  silage,  which  had  been  exposed 
to  the  air  for  12  or  more  hours  between  the  time  it  was 
forked  out  of  the  silo  and  the  time  it  was  fed.  This 
made  conditions  favorable  for  the  growth  of  certain 
toxin — or  poison-producing  germs  and  the  formation 
of  relatively  large  amounts  of  the  toxin. 


"The  symptoms  of  horses  suffering  from  silage  poison- 
ing are  quite  characteristic  and  have  been  observed  and 
described  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Oberst  of  Grafton,  Wisconsin, 
as  follows:  Inability  to  swallow  either  liquids  or  solids. 
Paralysis  of  the  tongue,  which  is  shown  by  the  animal 
being  unable  to  retract  this  organ  when  it  is  withdrawn 
from  the  mouth.  A  constant  flow  of  saliva,  which  hangs 
from  the  mouth  in  long  strings.  Attempts  are  made  to 
eat  hay,  which  is  grasped  by  the  lips,  but  which  cannot 
be  carried  into  the  mouth  for  mastication.  When 
trying  to  drink,  the  lips  pucker  a  little,  but  not  the 
slightest  movement  is  noticeable  in  the  throat.  The 
muscles  that  control  the  act  of  swallowing  waste  away 
rapidly  and  a  pinched  appearance  around  the  throat  is 
observed.  A  thick,  whitish  discharge  occurs  from  the 
nostrils.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  dilate  and  are  not 
responsive  to  light.  At  first  the  mind  is  clear,  but  later 
the  patient  may  become  delirious  and  the  hearing  appears 
to  become  affected.  The  tail  is  so  limp  that  it  may  be 
folded  straight  over  the  back  like  a  rag.  When  the 
animals  are  walked,  they  exhibit  inco-ordination  and  lack 
of  control  over  the  muscles  of  locomotion.  The  bowels 
are  constipated  in  most  cases,  but  little  bloating  is 
present.  These  symptoms  become  aggravated  as  the 
disease  progresses  and  after  a  few  hours  the  animals 
become  unable  to  maintain  the  standing  position,  so 
lie  either  quietly  or  make  running  movements  with 
their  feet  with  intervals  of  quiet.  An  offensive  odor 
comes  from  the  mouth  toward  the  last,  due  to  decom- 
position of  feed  and  saliva  retained  there. 

"In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  and  as  a  preventive, 
it  is  recommended  to  administer  a  recently  perfected 
biological  product  known  as  botulinus  antitoxin,  but 
this  is  not  effective  as  a  curative  agent.  Purgatives 
and  immediate  change  of  feed  are  essential  in  the  treat- 
ment of  animals  poisoned  on  toxin  containing  silage. 

"Silage  is  not  a  suitable  feed  for  horses,  even  in  such 
small  amount  as  they  might  pick  up  in  the  barnyard 
or  cattle-feeding  yard.  The  reasons  upon  which  the 
above  statement  is  based  are:  (1)  because  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  bacillus  botulinus,  the  recognized  cause 
of  botulism,  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  silage  than  any 


other  animal  feed;  (2)  because  horses  are  very  suscept- 
ible to  botulinus  toxin  and  succumb  quickly  to  it;  (3) 
because  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  presence  of  this 
toxin  by  an  inspection  of  the  feed,  since  no  changes  occur 
in  the  physical  appearance  of  contaminated  silage, 
and  molds  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Live- Stock  Union. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Canada  Live- 
stock Union  was  held  at  the  Carls-Rite  Hotel,  Toronto, 
on  Monday,  May  22.  A  goodly  number  of  stockmen 
were  present,  but  owing  to  the  seeming  necessity  of 
revising  the  constitution,  time  did  not  permit  of  much 
planning  for  future  activities.  All  were  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  there  was  a  big  field  of  work  for  the 
Union,  but  the  necessary  routine  of  the  meeting  occupied 
so  much  time  that  the  officers  and  members  of  com- 
mittees did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  what  they 
were  attempting  and  what  they  had  accomplished. 

It  will  be  recalled  by  many  that  the  Eastern  Canada 
Live-Stock  Union  began  as  a  producers'  organization, 
providing  for  representation  from  breed  associations, 
producers,  shippers,  etc.  At  the  annual  meeting  one 
year  ago  it  was  decided  to  "broaden  out"  and  admit 
representation  from  the  packers,  railroads  and  kindred 
industries,  in  order  that  all  might  work  together  for 
the  common  cause.  Further  reorganization  was  effected 
at  a  later  date,  giving  proportionate  representation  to 
the  provinces  and  providing  for  committees  that  would 
tackle  serious  problems  affecting  the  industry.  The 
Governments  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  promised  financial  assistance,  which  with 
the  membership  fees  collected  from  the  affiliated  as- 
sociations made  a  modest  though  adequate  fund  with 
which  to  undertake  some  important  work.  J.  D. 
Brien,  the  President,  was  also  made  Secretary;  an  office 
was  opened  in  Toronto  as  a  home  for  the  Union,  and 
the  various  committees  began  to  function.  A  few 
weeks  back  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
for  Quebec  decided  that  the  grant  from  his  Province 
could  be  expended  to  better  advantage  by  local  as- 
sociations working  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
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advised  the  Union  that  the  remainder  of  the  yearly 
grant  would  be  diverted  in  that  direction.  This,  of 
course,  meant  the  withdrawal  of  the  Quebec  repre- 
sentation, and  a  partial  reorganization  of  the  Eastern 
Canada  Live-Stock  Union  to  fit  in  with  existing  con- 
ditions. The  above  is  just  a  brief  history  of  the  organ- 
ization and  reorganization  of  the  Eastern  Union,  which 
has  done  some  good  work  even  under  trying  circum- 
stances. It  is  now  largely  a  Provincial  institution, 
although  F.  L.  Fuller,  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  with  the  object  of 
making  it  possible  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Union 
over  all  territory  where  there  is  work  to  do. 

At  the  recent  meeting  it  was  decided  to  retain  the 
name  with  which  it  was  first  christened,  and  in  fact 
little  change  was  made  in  the  entire  constitution. 
Organizations  or  breed  associations  which  are  members 
of  the  Union,  will  be  asked  to  send  one  instead  of  three 
delegates;  the  size  of  the  Board  was  reduced  to  nine 
members  and  the  Executive  to  five.  It  was  also  de- 
cided to  compensate  directors  or  other  officers  to  the 
extent  of  $5.00  per  day  for  their  time  while  attending 
meetings  or  serving  the  Union  under  instructions  from 
the  Executive. 

The  following  officers  will  preside  over  the  Union 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  C.  W.  Gurney,  Paris; 
Vice-President,  S.  E.  Todd,  Toronto;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  J.  D.  Brien.  The  nine  Directors  are:  John 
Gardhouse,  Weston;  J.  H.  Saunders,  London;  S.  E. 
Todd,  Toronto;  F.  S.  Fulthorpe,  Toronto;  J.  E.  Brethour, 
Burford:  R.  W.  Wade,  Toronto;  F.  L.  Fuller,  Truro, 
N.  S. ;  Peter  Christie,  Manchester;  C.  W.  Gurney,  Paris. 
The  Executive  consists  of  the  President,  Vice-President 
and  Messrs.  Fulthorpe,  Brethour  and  Gardhouse. 

The  most  useful  and  busy  committee  within  the 
Union  has  been  known  as  the  Commercial  Committee, 
which  has  a  large  personnel  representing  production, 
shipping,  transportation,  stock  yards,  abattoirs  and 
allied  interests.  The  Chairman,  F.  S.  Fulthorpe,  gave 
the  meeting  a  brief  review  of  what  they  were  doing,  and 
directed  the  attention  of  the  delegates  to  regulation  of 
shipping  days,  to  railway  service,  to  the  dehorning  of 


cattle  and  to  freight  rates.  The  Commercial  Committee 
was  broken  up  into  sub-committees  to  deal  with 
these  matters,  and  their  efforts  had  not  been  in  vain. 
A  thorough  survey  had  been  made  of  live-stock  shipping 
districts,  and  the  committee  had  been  successful  in( 
altering  some  of  the  shipping  days  so  as  to  relieve 
congestion  on  the  railroads  and  at  the  stock  yardsj 
and  it  had  meant,  he  said,  a  saving  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  producers.  The  sub-committee  on  railway 
service  had  been  aitive  and  had  secured  many  improve- 
ments in  local  yards,  such  as  better  covering  and  floor- 
ing and,  in  short,  a  higher  standard  of  service.  They 
were  also  working  on  that  problem  which  so  long  as  it; 
remains  unsolved  will  mean  thousands  of  dollar* 
loss  annually,  namely,  the  horns  on  cattle  shipped  to 
the  yards  and  abattoirs.  The  Freight-rates  Committee 
had  prepared  a  detailed  report,  Mr.  Fulthorpe  said, 
and  it  would  be  presented  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee at  the  proper  time.  Much  attention  had  been 
given  to  the  question  of  minimum  mixed  carloads,  the' 
regulations  regarding  which  were  burdensome  and 
unfair.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Fulthorpe  said  that  the 
Union  had  been  doing  a  great  work  but  there  was  still 
a  great  deal  to  do.  They  had  been  working  quietly 
and  earnestly  without  seeking  publicity  or  advertising 
their  achievements. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Toronto  Humane  Society, 
J.  M.  Wilson,  spoke  briefly  and  thanked  the  stockmen 
for  the  co-operation  in  bringing  about  reform  and1 
encouraging  the  more  humane  treatment  of  animals. 
He  argued  that,  "Every  blow  means  a  bruise,  and 
every  bruise  means  a  loss."  So  on  these  grounds  alone 
it  was  advisable  to  treat  dumb  animals  humanely. 

Honorable  Wm.  Smith,  who  has  not  been  present  at 
many  public  meetings  during  the  past  winter  on  account 
of  illness,  was  a  welcome  member  of  the  meeting.  He 
again  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  removal  of  the 
British  cattle  embargo,  declaring  that  the  removal 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  Canada.  Hon. 
Mr.  Smith  also  denounced  the  practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment purchasing  pure-bred  sires  at  auction  sales  below 
their  value  simply  because  they  could  buy  at  low  figures. 
If  a  bull  was  fit  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Government  for 
club  purposes  or  to  breed  associations,  it  was  worth  at 
least  $100,  he  said,  and  the  Government  representative 
should  pay  at  least  that  amount. 

Several  representatives  of  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Live-Stock  Branches  were  present,  but  owing  to  the 
lack  of  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  meeting  in  which  to 
transact  its  business,  they  refrained  from  speaking  at 
any  length.  However,  Dr.  J.  H.  Grisdale,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  spoke  briefly  and  urged  the 
Union  to  exert  itself  and  help  to  re-establish  the  in- 
dustry. He  would  like  to  see  the  Union  adopt  a  pro- 
gressive and  aggressive  policy  and  carry  it  through  like 
a  real,  live  organization  for  the  betterment  of  agriculture. 


The  Farm  Flock. 

Sheepmen  are  more  optimistic  this  spring  than  they 
have  been  for  some  time,  and  many  who  sacrificed  their 
ewe  lambs  and  shearlings  last  fall  regret  it.  The  prices 
of  both  mutton  and  wool  are  considerably  stronger  this 
spring  than  they  have  been  for  some  months.  It  is 
firmly  believed  that  the  demand  for  lamb  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  the  carcass  was  properly  dressed 
and  the  consumer  could  depend  on  fresh-killed  lamb, 
rather  than  having  to  rely  on  frozen  lamb  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  season.  Carelessness  in  slaughtering 
the  lamb  and  dressing  the  carcass  is  responsible  for  the 
unpopularity  of  this  class  of  meat  with  many  consumers. 
Instead  of  aiming  at  marketing  the  entire  lamb  crop  in 
the  fall,  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  hold  over  some 
of  the  ewe  lambs,  not  kept  for  breeding  purposes,  to 
meet  the  demand  for  fresh  lamb  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  In  this  way  the  market  would  be 
stabilized.  The  supply  in  the  fall  greatly  exceeds  the 
immediate  demand,  therefore  the  carcasses  are  placed 
in  cold  storage  for  use  later  in  the  season  when  very 
few  lambs  are  coming  on  to  the  market.  The  longer 
the  period  over  which  lambs,  and,  in  fact,  all  farm  pro- 
duce, are  marketed  the  more  stable  will  be  the  price. 

It  is  not  likely  that  wartime  prices  for  wool  will  ever 
again  prevail,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  price  for  the  grade  of  wool  which  the  market  demands 
will  always  be  profitable  to  the  producer.  Much  of  the 
Canadian  clip  is  now  being  used  by  Canadian  mills, 
and  as  time  goes  they  will  absorb  more  of  it,  provided 
the  grading  is  closely  done. 

As  many  flocks  were  discarded  last  fall  the  numbe;  ol 
lambs  in  the  country  this  spring  is  naturally  lower  than 
it  has  been  for  several  years.  This  will  influence  the 
price  this  fall.  In  every  flock  there  are  always  a  number 
of  old  ewes,  ewes  with  defective  udders,  etc.,  to  Ix- 
gotten  rid  of,  and  lambs  must  be  retained  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  flock.  These  should  be  carefully  selected 
and  only  the  inferior  ones  sent  to  the  block.  The  good 
ewe  lambs  are  needed  in  the  breeding  flock. 

There  is  too  often  a  tendency  to  neglect  the  small 
flock  during  the  summer.  Sheep  are  rather  hard  on 
pastures  and  as  a  result  they  are  commonly  given  the 
poorest  grazing.  If  the  lambs  are  to  thrive  as  they 
should  they  must  be  fed,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  provide 
them  with  fresh  pasture  during  the  summer.  In  the 
fall,  about  weaning  time,  fresh  clover  or  a  field  of  rape 
affords  excellent  pasture  for  the  lambs  and  fits  them  for 
the  market,  or  puts  them  in  good  condition  to  carry 
through  the  winter.  Very  often  there  is  a  part  of  a 
field  where  the  crop  is  rather  poor.  This  may  be  broken 
up  and  sown  to  rape  about  the  first  of  July.  A  few 
acres  of  rape  will  give  abundant  pasture  by  the  first  of 
September  and  will  supply  feed  until  the  snow  flies. 
The  double  revenue  from  the  flock  should  make  the 
keeping  of  a  few  sheep  a  reasonably  profitable  prop- 
osition. 
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THE  FARM. 


Catch  Crops. 

Unless  weather  conditions  change  considerably  after 
this  article  is  written,  there  will  not  be  much  land 
unseeded  to  the  standard  or  regular 'crops.  The  season 
has  been  an  admirable  one  for  getting  work  done,  and 
in  such  a  time  farmers  usually  put  all  the  land  under 
spring  grain  that  their  plans  call  for.  Fall-plowed  land 
for  corn  is  augmented  by  considerable  spring-plowed 
sod,  and  the  result  is  a  thoroughly-plowed  farm.  Even 
under  most  favorable  conditions,  however,  there  is 
often  a  piece  of  land  left  or  a  field  that  is  not  satisfactory 
in  its  present  condition  and  on  which  the  owner  would 
like  to  see  something  growing.  Millet  used  to  be  a 
stand-by  under  such  circumstances,  but  no  one  ever 
enthused  very  much  over  the  quality  of  a  millet  crop 
for  feed  purposes.  It  can  be  sown  even  as  late  as 
early  July  and  still  give  a  crop  of  fodder.  Last  year, 
buckwheat  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
of  catch  crops,  particularly  on  light  land,  which  it 
prefers.  It  too  can  be  sown  as  late  as  early  July,  and 
in  fact  it  is  better  sown  rather  late,  for  it  will  not  fill 
well  when  it  blossoms  during  the  heat  of  mid-summer. 
Rape  is  admirably  adapted  for  late  sowing,  and  there 
should  be  more  rape  grown,  for  it  is  an  .excellent  fall 
pasture  crop.  For  flushing  ewes  or  putting  cattle  into 
condition  for  wintering  it  is  extremely  valuable.  The 
land  on  which  rape  is  to  be  grown  can  be  fallowed  for 
a  time,  so  as  to  destroy  weeds.  Then  the  rape  should 
be  sown  in  drills  about  28  inches  apart  and  cultivated. 
It  will  soon  smother  out  any  vegetation  in  the  rows, 
which,  after  cultivation  between  the  rows  rids  the  land 
of  weeds.  Rape  is  a  good  crop  with  which  to  fight 
troublesome  weeds,  and  provides  valuable  pasturage 
for  practically  all  classes  of  stock,  including  swine. 
Turnips,  potatoes,  etc.,  can  still  be  planted  after  the 
other  crops  are  all  seeded,  but  these  are  hoe  crops  which 
require  extra  attention  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
planted  sparingly  under  the  conditions  we  have  described. 


June  Reminders. 

The  country  usually  looks  about  its  best  during  the 
month  of  June,  and,  fortunately,  it  is  the  one  month  of 
the  year  when  the  farmer  can  so  arrange  his  work  that 
he  can  get  away  from  the  daily  toil  for  a  few  days  and 
take  a  trip  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  True,  where 
there  is  only  one  man  on  a  farm  it  is  difficult  to  get 
someone  to  look  after  the  cows,  but  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods a  neighbor  will  gladly  do  it  for  a  few  days.  Where 
this  cannot  be  arranged  a  person  should  endeavor  to 
take  a  day  off,  and  by  the  use  of  a  motor  considerable 
ground  can  be  covered.  If  one  waits  until  the  work  is 
all  done  there  will  be  no  time  for  holidays,  but  there  are 
some  things  which  can  be  left  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
a  person  will  be  just  as  far  ahead,  perhaps  farther,  for 
having  taken  a  day  or  two's  respite  from  labor.  The 
young  people  usually  make  big  plans  for  holidays,  and 
the  parents  very  often  help  these  plans  to  materialize 
while  they  themselves  remain  at  home.  It  would  be 
much  better  if  the  young  people  were  unselfish  enough 
to  see  that  their  parents  had  their  vacation  first,  and 
then  if  there  was  time,  they  themselves  could  get  away 
later  on  for  a  few  days. 

Xo  matter  how  well  built  the  fences  are  they  have 
a  tendency  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  at  the  most  in- 
opportune time  the  cattle  or  horses  will  find  the  break. 
Every  fence  on  the  farm,  and  especially  those  of  the  lane 
and  surrounding  pastures  should  be  carefully  inspected 
at  frequent  intervals.  By  so  doing  the  stock  may  be 
prevented  from  damaging  the  corn  or  grain  crop.  If 
erecting  a  new  fe  ce,  remember  that  the  anchor  post 
is  the  keystone.  A  good  sized  post  should  be  sunk 
at  least  four  feet  in  the  ground,  and  the  hole  should  be 
dug  large  enough  to  permit  of  nailing  cross  pieces  on, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fill  up  with  stone.  To  ma.ke  a 
more  permanent  job  imbed  the  stone  in  concrete.  If 
the  corner  posts  do  not  give  the  life  of  the  fence  is 
greatly  prolonged. 

On  some  farms  spruce  trees  have  been  set  out,  but 
they  are  not  doing  very  well;  probably  the  grass  is 
forming  a  thick  mat  right  close  to  the  tree.  Now, 
spruce  is  one  tree  which  will  not  do  well  in  sod.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  dig  up  the  ground  for  a  radius  of  three  feet 
around  the  tree,  and  then  apply  a  liberal  coat  of  manure 
as  a  mulch.  This  applies  to  practically  every  variety 
of  tree  that  is  set  out.  It  will  hold  the  moisture  during 
the  drought  of  summer.  Young  trees  in  the  orchard 
will  do  better  if  kept  dug  around,  although  it  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  the  entire  space  between  the  rows 
under  continuous  cultivation. 

There  is  usually  a  certain  amount  of  concrete  work 
that  a  person  wants  to  get  done.  If  this  work  is  put  off 
until  the  rush  of  haying  and  harvest  is  on,  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  be  neglected,  especially  if  it  is  a  concrete 
walk  from  the  house  to  the  barn.  Once  a  person  gets 
at  it  this  work  does  not  take  long,  but  the  trouble  is  to 
get  started.  A  walk  from  2  to  3  feet  in  width  from  the 
house  to  the  barn  is  not  particularly  expensive,  if  a 
person  has  the  gravel  near  at  hand.  In  building  the 
walk  some  dig  out  a  trench  and  fill  in  with  gravel  for 
drainage,  then  put  about  five  inches  of  concrete  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  six  or  eight,  and  then  a  half  inch 
of  strong  material  on  top,  possibly  two  of  sand  to  one 
of  cement.  Some  contractors  object  to  digging  a  trench 
for  a  walk,  preferring  to  put  it  on  the  ground  level, 
their  reason  being  that  the  water  runs  to  the  trench  and 
there  is  more  danger  of  freezing  and  heaving  than  where 
the  walk  is  on  the  ground  level,  and  the  water  runs  away 


from  it  rather  than  to  it.  The  walk  should  be  cut  in 
blocks  about  three  feet  long. 

Where  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  are  grown  for  hay, 
haying  commences  about  the  middle  of  June,  or  even 
before  in  the  case  of  sweet  clover.  This  crop  is  sappy 
and  requires  careful  handling  and  good  weather  in  order 
to  make  satisfactory  hay.  From  the  past  winter's 
experience,  it  is  important  that  the  hay  be  stored  in  such 
a  condition  that  there  be  no  danger  of  moulding  in  the 
mow.  There  must  be  a  bud  left  on  the  stubble  of  the 
sweet  clover  if  a  second  growth  is  to  be  expected.  This 
necessitates  raising  the  cutting-bar  of  the  mower  quite 
a  height.  It  is  customary  to  cut  the  sweet  clover  when 
it  is  coming  into  bloom;  if  left  too  late  the  quality  of  feed 
is  lowered.  Some  have  cut  the  crop  for  hay  with  the 
binder  and  cured  it  in  stooks,  rather  than  coils.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  the  hay  up  in  small  coils,  as  it  will  cure 
more  readily  and  is  easier  handled  than  where  there  are 
large  coils. 


A  Satisfactory  Method  of  Curing 
Sweet  Clover. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  articles  on 
sweet  clover.  I  have  been  tempted  several  times 
to  write  you  on  the  subject,  but  since  reading  your 
account  of  investigations  of  fatalities  through  feeding 
mouldy  hay  or  silage,  I  feel  that  I  must  give  my  method 
of  handling  it  for  hay,  as  it  differs  from  any  I  have  read 
and  does  away  with  any  risk  of  musty  hay.  All  articles 
I  have  seen  advised  cocking  it  on  the  green  side  and  let- 
ting it  cure  in  the  cock.  Now,  my  method  is  to  cut  and 
let  it  cure  thoroughly  in  the  swath.  Leave  it  until  if 
you  raked  it  you  would  lose  all  the  leaves,  and  the 
following  morning  before  the  dew  is  entirely  off  rake  and 
cock,  which  should  all  be  done  before  noon.  Let 
it  stand  in  the  cock  two  nights  and  it  is  ready  for  hauling, 
with  comparatively  no  loss  of  leaves.  Someone  will 
ask  what  would  happen  if  it  should  rain  the  night  be- 
fore you  should  rake  it?  I  will  relate  an  experiment  I 
had  last  summer,  and  before  going  further  I  might 
mention  that  this  seed  was  sown  in  April  and  cut  in 
August,  with  an  average  of  from  30  to  36  inches  in  height, 
and  a  little  over  two  tons  to  the  acre.  I  had  four  loads 
cut,  but  not  quite  ready  to  rake,  although  it  had  had  a 
day  and  two  nights  out,  but  it  was  going  to  rain  so  we 
raked  and  cocked  half  and  left  the  other  in  the  swath. 
It  started  to  rain  about  noon  and  rained  all  night. 
In  the  morning  on  examination  we  found  the  clover  in 
the  swath  as  green  as  fresh  cut  clover,  while  that  in  the 
cock  had  not  wet  in  so  very  much  as  being  heavy  it  had 
packed  closely.  This  was  on  Friday  morning,  and  we 
left  it  in  the  swath  until  nearly  noon  on  Saturday  then 
raked  and  cocked  it.  On  Monday  this  was  in  fine 
shape  to  go  in,  and  you  could  not  tell  it  had  ever  been 
wet,  while  that  in  the  cock  was  so  solid  that  air  couldn't 
get  through  and  it  was  musty  in  the  centre.  We  had 
to  turn  them  all  out  and  got  it  in  Tuesday,  but  it  was 
not  nearly  as  nice  hay.  Therefore  after  that  I  would 
mow  in  the  forenoon,  let  it  lie  that  day  and  the  next  day 
rake  and  cock  the  following  morning.  Leave  it  over 
two  nights  in  cock  and  then  put  in  the  barn.  I  feed 
twenty-five  head  of  cattle  on  nothing  but  sweet  clover 
hay  and  poor  corn  silage,  from  the  first  of  December  to 
the  last  of  March,  and  have  had  no  bad  results.  As 
for  horses,  it  is  the  best  feed  I  ever  fed. 

Elgin  Co.,  Ont.  Roy  Nevill. 


Hay  Loaders  Not  Suited  for  Clover. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  was  one  of  the  slowest  farmers  to  invest  in  a  loader 
in  this  community,  although  we  have  excellent  land 
for  the  production  of  hay,  and  hay  is  our  big  crop  each 
year.  I  saw  so  much  hay  of  inferior  quality  made  by 
the  use  of  modern  haying  implements  that  though  we 
knew  that  a  saving  in  time  and  labor  could  be  effected 
by  their  use  we  felt  at  the  same  time,  that  this  gain  was 
largely  offset  by  a  poorer  quality  of  hay  made  by  these 
modern  time  and  labor  savers.  Besides,  on  this  dairy 
farm,  a  large  percentage  of  clover  hay  is  made.  Heavy 
crops  of  clover  are  harvested  yearly,  and  I  have  yet  to 
see  that  a  hayloader  is  any  great  implement  in  the 
harvesting  and  proper  curing  of  clover  hay  in  order  to 
make  it  the  best  quality  of  cow  feed.  We  have  a  side 
rake  and  a  hay  loader.  They  are  both  good  implements 
of  their  kind  and  we  can  usually  get  them  to  work  in 
later  haying  each  year.  We  usually  have  some  timothy 
and  mixed  hay  for  horse  feed,  or  for  market  hay.  It  gets 
riper  and  easier  cured  as  the  season  gets  later  and  the 
side  rake  and  loader  are  just  the  thing  to  hurry  off  this. 
If  the  weather  is  good  it  cures  quickly,  and  it  saves  the 
boys  the  work  of  piling  up  this  stuff,  and  helps  out  when 
they  think  the  job  ought  to  be  over. 

Last  year  and  the  previous  year  we  had  9  acres  of 
alfalfa,  which  yielded  40  loads  both  year  of  excellent 
cow  feed  in  two  cuttings.  We  had  tried  and  tried  for 
years  to  get  a  stand  of  alfalfa  without  success.  At 
last  we  got  it  and  last  year  it  surely  paid  well  to  cure  it 
properly.  Our  method  of  curing  is  to  cut  in  good  time, 
use  tedder  and  get  it  into  small  cocks  as  soon  as  possible. 
Then  leave  it  to  cure  in  the  cock.  The  result  was  first- 
class  hay.  It  is  easy  to  pitch  out  of  the  cock,  and  nice 
to  handle  off  the  load  with  horse  fork,  or  any  good  lifting 
tools  operated  by  horse-power.  It  is  the  best  feed  you 
can  give  a  dairy  cow,  altogether  too  valuable  to  spoil  in 
any  degree  by  any  quick  cure  machinery.  Building 
hay  for  a  loader  is  no  snap.  I  would  rather  have  an 
extra  man  to  pile  hay  and  help  in  mow,  than  any  loader. 
It  was  the  scarcity  of  farm  help  that  made  sale  for  the 
hay  loader.      It  is  a  makeshift  for  a  better  method 


where  help  is  scarce,  and  of  poor  quality,  but  a  splendid 
implement  withal  for  the  later  curing  of  market  hay 
and  horse  feed,  and  it  can  always  be  used  in  this  way 
to  hurry  off  the  late  hay  crop. 

Peel  County,  Ont.  R.  C. 

Curing  the  Hay  Crop. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  letter  in  your  last  publication  headed  "Must 
the  hay  loader  be  scrapped,"  brings  up  a  question  of 
much  interest  to  the  present-day  farmer.  First,  because 
we  must  admit  that  a  good  portion  of  the  hay  crop 
each  year  is  being  put  in  the  mow  or  stack  in  a  poor 
condition,  due  to  improper  curing.  Then,  too,  because 
thousands  of  Ontario  farmers  are  already  equipped 
with  up-to-date  hay  machinery  which  cannot  well  be 
scrapped  to  turn  back  to  the  old  days  of  pitching  the 
whole  crop  with  a  fork. 

First  of  all,  let  us  look  into  this  condition  in  which 
the  hay  is  being  put  into  the  mow.  Although  the  leaves 
seem  dry  the  stem  is  full  of  sap,  and  the  result  is,  must 
and  mold,  poor  color,  loss  of  palatability,  aroma,  and 
most  of  all — feeding  value.  ' 

Now  what  can  we  do  to  overcome  these  conditions, 
which  give  us  such  a  poor  grade  of  hay,  and  which, 
according  to  the  fire  warden,  sometimes  cause  even 
more  serious  results?  In  order  to  know  how  to  cure  hay 
properly,  we  must  first  know  something  about  the 
growth  of  the  grass  itself.  When  the  plant  is  growing 
the  foliage  or  leaves  are  constantly  evaporating  moisture 
into  the  air.  This  moisture  is  a  sap  or  juice  flowing 
into  the  stems  after  being  drawn  from  the  ground  by 
the  roots.  It  requires  many  tons  of  water  to  mature 
a  hay  crop  on  an  acre  of  ground.  When  the  stems  of 
the  plants  are  cut,  the  supply  of  ground  moisture  is 
also  cut  off,  but  the  leaves  will  continue  to  evaporate 
moisture  into  the  air  as  long  as  the  supply  of  sap  remains 
in  the  stem.  As  the  amount  of  moisture  supplied  to 
the  leaves  is  much  smaller  after  being  cut  than  before, 
they  will  wither  and  dry  unless  protected  from  the  hot 
sun  after  cutting.  Now  what  happens  when  the  hay 
is  cut?  As  the  mower  passes  along,  the  plants  fall 
back  over  the  cutter-bar  and  lie  in  the  swath,  with  the 
stems,  which  contain  the  bulk  of  the  moisture,  entirely 
covered  up,  and  the  leaves  exposed  to  the  sun,  with  the 
result  that  the  leaves  are  burned  before  the  sap  has 
a  chance  to  evaporate  from  the  stem.  Hay  in  this 
condition  is  not  fit  to  store  or  bale,  and  is  practically 
spoiled,  and  can  never  be  graded  as  good. 

There  is  only  one  quick  way  to  get  the  moisture  out 
of  the  stems  of  the  hay  when  cut,  and  that  is,  through 
the  leaves  by  evaporation  into  the  air.  This  means 
that  the  leaves  must  be  preserved  on  the  stems  in  an 
active  condition.  If  the  leaves  are  burned  their 
assistance  is  lost  and  the  moisture  is  sealed  into  the 
stem,  where  it  is  an  extremely  slow  process  to  remove  it. 
The  answer  is,  place  the  leaves  in  the  shade  where 
there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air,  while  thev  are  yet  green 
and  actively  evaporating  moisture.  This  can  be  done 
with  a  left  hand  side  delivery  rake,  which  will  pick  up 
the  swath  and  place  the  bulk  of  the  leaves  in  the  shade 
in  a  loose  windrow. 

My  reason  for  recommending  the  left  hand  rake  is, 
that  in  order  to  pick  up  the  swath  and  roll  it  over  so  ■ 
that  the  leaves  will  be  on  the  inside  of  the  windrow, 
it  is  necessary  to  drive  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
mower  travels.  With  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
stand  of  hay  and  the  weather,  this  should  be  done 
shortly  after  the  hay  is  cut.  Otherwise  the  leaves 
will  be  more  or  less  burned,  resulting  in  a  poor  quality 
of  hay. 

The  thing  we  must  get  away  from,  is  loading  hay 
out  of  the  swath  as  soon  as  the  leaves  feel  crisp  and  dry, 
for  this  hay  is  not  cured  and  the  stem  is  full  of  sap. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  following  the  above  method  of 
air-curing,  we  can  still  use  our  labor-saving  machinery 
and  make  good  hay. 

Welland  County,  Ont.  Ben  L.  Rothwell. 


Keep  the  Hay  Level  in  the  Mow. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  saw  in  your  paper  this  week  an  account  of  the 
failure  in  making  hay.  The  hay  that  I  cut,  say,  to-day 
would  be  raked  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  if  it  was  clover  and  did  not  dry  very  good 
I  would  not  draw  in  until  the  following  day  or  the  next 
day.  I  have  a  hay  fork  and  track  in  the  barn,  and  as 
each  forkful  comes  down  I  level  it  off,  and  keep  it  all  as 
level  as  a  barn  floor.  I  think  this  is  where  the  com- 
bustion comes  from.  Then  at  each  gable  of  the  barn 
there  should  be  a  hole  about  2  by  3  feet  to  allow  the 
circulation  of  air  until  the  hay  is  cured,  and  there  should 
be  no  glass  windows.  I  see  so  many  put  one  forkful 
of  hay  on  top  of  the  other;  this  cannot  help  but  heat, 
and  if  the  hay  is  on  the  green  side  it  will  get  musty.  If 
there  happened  to  be  a  piece  of  iron,  say  a  fork,  a  horse 
shoe,  or  a  broken  rake  tooth,  get  in  this  heating  hay, 
I  was  always  told  that  it  was  liable  to  cause  a  fire. 

I  frequently  notice  horses  with  sore  shoulders.  My 
experience  is  that  this  is  usually  due  to  poor  fitting  collars. 
The  collar  should  fit  snugly  at  the  side;  if  it  does  not,  at 
every  step  the  horse  takes  there  is  considerable  sliding 
of  the  collar.  At  the  bottom  of  the  neck  there  should  be 
sufficient  opening  to  allow  freedom  when  the  horse 
is  under  a  heavy  draw,  but  the  opening  should  not  be 
greater  than  the  thickness  of  two  fingers.  When  a  horse 
gets  down  in  flesh  the  collar  is  naturally  too  big,  and 
either  a  new  collar  should  be  purchased  or  else  sweat 
pads  used.  Sometimes  the  horse's  neck  gets  sore.  I  use 
a  piece  of  skeepskin  with  the  wool  side  to  the  neck,  and 
find  that  it  works  very  well.  I  always  bathe  the  horse's 
shoulders  with  salt  and  water. 

WVIland  Co.,  Ont.  Adam  Lichtenbergek. 
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THE  DAIRY 


What  Good  Feeding  Means. 

At  one  of  the  dairy  conventions  held  last  winter  a 
very  prominent  authority  on  the  care  and  feeding  of 
live  stock  made  the  statement  that  the  most  important 
problem  for  the  dairyman  to  consider,  and  the  one  thing 
which  would  bring  about  greater  immediate  profits  than 
any  other,  was  the  question  of  better  feeding.  There 
are  some  men  who  are  known  throughout  their  localities, 
and  occasionally  over  a  much  wider  area,  as  men  who 
have  attained  an  unusual  degree  of  skill  in  feeding  live 
stock  for  specific  purposes.  Thus  one  man  may  have 
exceptional  skill  in  the  feeding  of  hogs,  and  his  results 
may  be  the  envy  of  all  his  neighbors,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  can  finish  a  litter  of  hogs  and  have  them  reach 
marketable  weight  in  a  shorter  time  than  anyone  else 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  same  thing  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle.  Some  feeders 
can  take  a  carload  of  steers  and  make  them  gain  more 
on  the  average  per  day  throughout  the  feeding  period 
than  anyone  else  in  the  neighborhood  with  the  result 
that  owing  to  larger  gains  in  the  same  length  of  time, 
or  equal  gains  in  a  shorter  time,  their  profits  are  pro- 
portionately increased. 

Whatever  may  be  its  relative  importance,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  vast  improvement  could  be  made  in 
the  manner  in  which  many  commercial  milk  producing 
dairy  herds  are  fed.  Those  men  who  make  an  intelligent 
attempt  to  study  their  cows,  and  to  balance  the  feed 
given  to  each  so  that  the  health  of  the  animal  will  be 
maintained,  while  at  the  same  time  a  maximum  milk 
yield  is  secured,  are  sure  to  reap  a  reward  for  their  skill 
in  larger  milk  cheques,  keener  satisfaction,  and  greater 
profits.  The  policy  of  throwing  a  forkful  of  hay  and 
a  forkful  or  two  of  silage  to  each  cow,  twice  a  day,  along 
with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  an  indiscriminate 
meal  mixture,  may  be  all  right  so  far  as  keeping  the  cows 
alive  is  concerned,  but  it  seldom  provides  larger  milk 
cheques  and  the  satisfaction  which  every  real  dairyman 
likes  to  get  from  a  profitable  herd. 

The  fact  cannot  be  made  too  clear  that  merely 
feeding  a  dairy  cow  sufficient  for  her  maintenance  in 
good  condition  is  not  necessarily  proof  that  the  animal 
is  getting  sufficient  nutriment  to  provide  also  for  a 
profitable  milk  flow.  From  the  feed  that  is  taken  into 
the  system  of  the  animal,  nature  first  makes  provision 
for  body  maintenance  and  the  rejuvenation  of  worn-out 
tissues;  the  remainder  contributes  either  to  the  yield 
of  milk  or  the  development  of  the  unborn  young.  A 
milk  ration,  however,  is  not  necessarily  made  up  of  the 
same  proportions  of  carbohydrates  and  protein  as  a 
ration  intended  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  animal. 
This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  cows  being  fed  in  a 
certain  way  will  increase  steadily  in  weight  until  they 
become  quite  fat,  without  reaching  the  maximum  milk 
production.  If  the  ration  is  changed  so  as  to  narrow 
the  ratio  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  and  provide  more 
of  the  former  and  less  of  the  latter,  the  animal  will 
cease  gaining  in  flesh,  probably  decrease  in  weight  and 
increase  in  milk  production.  This  is  the  reason  why, 
in  computing  balanced  rations,  a  certain  amount  of  dry 
matter,  protein  and  carbohydrates  is  first  allowed  for 
as  a  maintenance  ration,  and  further  amounts  of  protein 
and  carbohydrates  are  allowed  on  a  narrower  ratio 
according  to  the  amount  of  milk  yielded  by  the  cow. 

It  is  commonly  considered  that  a  nutritive  ratio, 
or  the  balance  between  protein  and  carbohydrates  in 
the  ration,  should  be  about  as  one  part  of  protein  to 
six  of  carbohydrates,  and  that  as  a  rule  it  is  good  practice 
to  feed  the  meal  mixture,  which  should  be  a  part  of 
every  dairy  ration,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  pound  of 
meal  daily  to  each  four  pounds  of  milk  produced.  From 
rations  which  have  been  forwarded  to  us,  and  those  which 
we  have  observed  being  fed  on  a  great  many  dairy  farms, 
it  seems  apparent  that  the  outstanding  difficulty  with 
meal  mixtures  being  fed  is  that  they  contain  a  poor 
selection  and  variety  of  feeds.  Bran  and  oat  chop,  or 
corn  if  it  is  cheaper,  often  form  practically  the  whole 
meal  ration.  While  oats  are  available  on  practically 
every  farm,  and  while  they  are  a  valuable  feed  for 
dairy  cattle,  we  think  experience  will  bear  us  out  in  the 
statement  that  oat  chop  is  not  a  particularly  milky  feed. 
It  is  splendid  for  growing  animals  and  as  a  basis  of  a 
meal  mixture,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  high  in  protein 
to  bring  about  the  proper  ratio  between  the  proteins  and 
carbohydrates  of  the  whole  ration.  Bran  is  excellent 
as  a  laxative,  and  it  is  a  palatable  and  bulky  protein, 
but  it  is  only  moderately  high  in  protein  and  requires  the 
addition  of  some  more  concentrated  feed,  such  as 
cottonseed  meal,  oil  cake,  or  gluten  feed,  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  milk. 

The  other  day  we  visited  the  farm  of  a  man  whose 
results  indicate  that  at  least  he  is  a  good  feeder.  He  is 
apparently  ready  to  buy  any  feed  that  will  increase  the 
yield  of  milk  per  cow  at  the  same  cost,  or  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  a  feed  which  is  not  producing  the  most 
economical  results.  He  maintains  a  herd  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  cows,  and  we  were  informed  that  this  herd, 
whose  fat  tests  average,  by  the  way,  3.4  per  cent., 
yielded  an  average  of  from  40  to  50  pounds  of  milk 
daily  during  the  past  winter.  This  herd  was  being  fed 
about  a  bushel  basketful  of  corn  silage  morning  and  night, 
with  all  the  hay  they  would  eat  at  the  time  the  last 
chores  were  being  done.  In  addition  to  this  they  were 
being  fed  from  12  to  15  pounds  daily  of  a  mixture  of  100 
pounds  oat  chop,  100  pounds  cottonseed  meal,  100  pounds 
oil  cake,  and  200  pounds  distillers'  grains.  The  latter 
were  regarded  as  a  particularly  valuable  feed,  and  about 
twentv  tons  have  been  used  by  this  dairyman  since  last 
fall.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  pound  of  meal  was  fed 
for  every  three  to  four  pounds  of  milk  produced,  and 


that  the  mixture  itself  is  especially  noteworthy  for 
the  amount  of  highly-protein  material  it  contains.  We 
are  confident  that  if  more  dairymen  were  to  feed  meal 
as  concentrated  and  as  liberally  as  was  done  in  this 
instance,  there  would  be  more  satisfaction  from  dairy- 
ing, more  profitable  dairy  herds  in  the  country,  and 
probably  less  reason  to  complain  of  low  prices  for  dairy 
products.  Intelligent  and  liberal  feeding  brings  results 
in  the  form  of  greater  labor  incomes. 

Milk  Contamination  and  Milking 
Machines. 

Users  of  mechanical  milkers  have  frequently  claimed 
great  difficulty  in  producing  clean  milk  owing  to  the 
contamination  of  the  milk  due  to  dirty  tubes  and  ma- 
chine parts.  The  results  of  tests  made  by  dairy  author- 
ities in  the  state  of  New  York  indicate  that  many  of  our 
commonly  used  machines  have  not  in  the  past  been 
equipped  with  check  valves  that  close  sufficiently  tight 
to  entirely  prevent  condensation  water  and  foul  material 
from  the  vacuum  line  getting  back  into  the  milk.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  it  has  taken  more  than  50  years  of 
experimental  work  to  bring  the  milking  machine  to  the 
mechanical  perfection  that  is  shown  at  the  present 
time  and  that  during  the  most  of  this  time  the  machines 
have  not  been  sufficiently  satisfactory  from  a  mechanical 
standpoint  to  have  been  used  in  a  practical  way.  In 
view  of  this  fact  it  is,  therefore,  not  very  surprising  that 
there  are  few  practical  dairymen  in  America  to-day 
who  have  used  mechanical  milkers  continuously  for  a 
period  as  long  as  15  years. 

Quoting  from  a  recent  Geneva  bulletin  on  the  subject 
we  find  that:  "The  results  of  these  tests  show  that  while 
this  contamination  does  not  seem  to  be  large  in 
amount  in  any  of  the  machines  tested,  it  is  a  contamination 
of  an  unnecessary  and  undesirable  sort.  It  is  of  sufficient 
importance,  moreover,  to  be  of  real  significance  in  the 
production  of  high-grade  milk,  such  as  certified  milk, 
and  may  frequently  make  it  difficult  for  dairymen  to 
secure  the  highest  premiums.  A  visit  to  50  dairies  in 
the  state  during  the  summer  qf  1921  showed  that  there 
was  no  one  thing  in  the  care  of  the  milking  machines  so 
generally  neglected  in  these  regions  as  the  cleaning  of  the 
check  valves,  stanchion  hose  and  vacuum  lines.  Dirty 


Rich,  Luscious  Pasture  Means  Abundant 
Milk  Yields. 


valves  may  not  act  perfectly  in  preventing  leakage, 
even  if  perfectly  constructed,  and  the  presence  of  foul 
material  in  the  air  line  only  invites  trouble.  Conditions 
such  as  these  in  the  better  dairy  districts  indicate 
still  worse  conditions  in  regions  where  there  is  less  in- 
sistence upon  cleanliness.  Users  of  milk  machines 
should  make  sure  that  their  machines  are  equipped  with 
proper  valves  and  should  then  make  sure  that  these 
are  cleaned  after  every  milking." 

It  is  said  that  any  dairyman  can  make  tests  of  the 
inflation  teat-cup  type  of  milker  in  his  own  stable  in 
the  following  way:  "Set  up  the  machine  as  usual,  making 
sure  that  the  milker  pail  is  perfectly  dry.  Insert  an 
inspection  glass  in  the  stanchion  hose.  Attach  the 
stanchion  hose  to  a  stall  cock  where  condensation  water 
usually  accummulates.  Start  up  the  pulsator  of  the 
machine  in  the  usual  manner.  After  operating  this, 
close  the  stanchion  cock  and  allow  the  machine  to  stand 
for  a  few  minutes  before  releasing  the  vacuum  in  the 
pail.  If  the  check  valve  leaks  it  will  be  shown  by  drops 
of  water  in  the  milker  pail  when  it  is  opened.  If  the 
valve  leaks  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  with  the 
manufacturer  of  the  machine  for  adjustment.  A  more 
severe  test  can  be  made  by  pouring  water  into  the 
stanchion  hose  before  this  is  attached  to  the  stanchion 
cock. 

"Trouble  may  also  occur  in  machines  where  each 
unit  is  operated  by  an  individual  pump,  as  there  is  no 
check  valve  between  the  pail  lid  and  the  vacuum  line 
in  the=e  machines.  The  entire  vacuum  line  is  this  case 
consists  of  five  feet  of  rubber  hose  which  extends  from 
the  milker  pail  to  the  pump.  An  inspection  glass  placed 
in  this  line  shows  that  a  certain  amount  of  milky  vapor 
passes  up  in  this  stanchion  line  hose,  and  condensing 
in  the  line,  runs  back  into  the  milk  chamber.  Unless 
this  vacuum  hose  is  kept  in  a  sterile  condition  by  means 
of  satisfactory  disinfectants,  or  by  the  hot  water  method, 
this  condensed  milky  vapor  carries  back  undesirable 
contamination  into  the  milk. 

"In  this  way  a  noticeable  amount  of  contamination 
of  the  milk  occurs  unless  the  entire  vacuum  hose  is 
kept  in  as  cleanly  a  condition  as  any  part  of  the  machine 
outfit.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  machines  of 
this  type  realize  this  possibility  and  properly  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  stanchion  hose  in  sanitary 
condition  so  that  users  who  get  into  trouble  from  poor 
quality  milk  caused  by  neglect  in  cleaning  this  vacuum 
have  only  themselves  to  blame." 


Tank  Cars  For  Milk. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  publication  issued  by  the  milk 
producers  of  New  England  describes  a  venture  by  one 
of  the  large  milk  purchasing  companies  of  Philadephia 
along  the  line  of  transporting  milk  in  large  glass-lined 
tank  cars.    Extracts  from  the  article  in  question  are 
reproduced  herewith   as  evidence  of  the  increasing 
complexity  of  the  milk  marketing  problem.     If  this 
venture  proves  successful  there  is  no  telling  how  far  the 
practice  may  spread  and  there  is  no  telling  how  far  the 
limits  of  profitable  shipping  of  raw  milk  as  they  have 
existed  in  the  past,  may  be  extended  in  the  future. 
Cream  is  already  shipped  in  a  raw  state  for  hundreds 
of  miles  and  dairy  products  of  one  kind  or  another  have 
already  been  forwarded  almost  unheard  of  distanced 
all  of  which  makes  it  imperative  that  the  intelligent 
producer  of  raw  milk  who  attempts  to  understand  the 
industry  in  which  he  is  such  an  important  factor,  shoul 
give  an  increasing  amount  of  study  and  attention  to  th 
problem  of  marketing.    Each  new  innovation  in  mil 
marketing  adds  another  compelling  reason  why  ther 
should   be  effective   marketing  organizations  anion 
producers  to   take    care   of    the    immense  problem 
of  getting  this  perishable  material  to  market  quickl 
and  at  a  fair  price.    The  following  paragraphs  will,  w 
feel  sure,  afford  interesting  reading  to  many  engage 
in  the  dairy  industry: 

The  first  experiment  in  transportation  of  milk  in 
tank  cars  was  made  recently  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohi 
railroad.  Milk  is  now  being  transported  in  these 
cars  daily  from  West  Farmington,  Ohio,  to  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  So 
successful  was  the  experiment  from  the  start  that  other 
railroads  are  looking  into  the  tank  car  as  a  possible  way 
of  more  economic  transportation  of  milk.  Three  tank 
cars  will  do  the  work  of  seven  ordinary  milk  car6,  and 
a  great  saving  on  ice  is  made. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  creamery  which  is  receivin 
milk  in  these  cars  that  the  shrinkage  from  milk  clinging 
to  the  sides  of  cans  represents  a  loss  of  sixteen  gallons 
on  every  five  thousand.  With  the  tank  car  this  loss  is 
reduced  to  two  gallons  out  of  every  five  thousand. 
The  saving  in  labor  in  the  handling  of  cans  is  also  an 
important  economy.  The  services  of  a  number  of 
employees  can  be  done  away  with. 

The  tank  car  for  milk  is  practically  a  huge  thermo? 
bottle,  retaining  the  temperature  at  which  the  milk 
starts  in  an  amazing  way.  In  practice  the  milk  is 
chilled  to  38  or  40  degrees  before  going  into  the  tank, 
and  without  re-icing  the  milk  arrives  at  its  destination 
eight  hours  later,  less  than  two  degrees  warmer  tha 
when  it  starts.  This  remarkable  result  is  brought 
about  by  efficient  insulation.  In  the  hottest  spell 
last  summer  the  loss  was  only  one  and  a  half  degree" 
during  the  run. 

The  tanks  are  perfectly  sanitary.    They  are  mad 
of  steel,  lined  with  a  continuous  sheet  of  glass.  Th 
steel  gives  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  all  strains, 
and  protects  the  glass  from  injury.    The  glass  cover 
all  joints  and  irregularities  in  the  steel  structure  and 
makes  a  perfectly  smooth,  sanitary  finish.    It  is  jus' 
as  easy  to  keep  clean  proportionately  as  a  milk  bottle. 
When  the  milk  has  been  run  out  of  the  tank  a  soda 
solution  is  run  in,  and  rinsing  with  hot  water  complete 
the  cleaning-up  process.    It  takes  far  less  time  and 
effort  than  washing  the  great  number  of  cans  which 
would  be  necessary  to  transport  the  same  quantity  o 
milk. 

Th,e  cars  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  ar 
equipped  with  two  huge  tanks,  with  a  small  refrigerato 
car  in  between.    Each  car  will  carry  5,000  gallons  on 
each  trip. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  great  quantity  of  milk 
transported  in  this  way  is  that  the  cream  might  in  sonr 
measure  separate  from  the  milk  on  the  way.    To  guar 
against  this  a  novel  agitator  has  been  installed.  Thi 
is  located  at  the  inner  end  of  each  tank  and  is  motor- 
driven.    The  agitator  is  put  in  motion  a  short  time 
before  the  terminal  is  reached,  and  when  the  milk  is 
drawn  off  it  is  uniform.    The  tanks  are  equipped  wit' 
manhole  openings,  which  are  covered  with  quick  closin 
swivel-type  doors,  not  only  milk  tight,  but  air-tight  a 
well.    This  increases  refrigeration  efficiency  to  the  maxi 
mum. 

The  company  which  is  receiving  milk  in  these  c 
figures  that  the  saving  will  be  enormous.  Transporta 
tion  costs  will  be  reduced  practically  75  per  cent,  by  th 
use  of  these  cars,  according  to  estimates.  The  estimat 
are  based  on  the  more  common  and  known  saving 
which  the  tank  car  will  bring.  The  average  life  of  a 
can  is  figured  at  five  years.  On  the  five-year  period 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  saving  of  §48,000  per 
car  in  costs. 

Under  the  can  method  of  transportation  the  services! 
of  eight  men  are  required  to  handle  the  same  amount  ol 
milk  which  one  man  handles  through  the  tank  car 
service.  The  loss  of  milk  through  sticking  to  the  sides 
of  the  cans  is  figured  at  228,600  pounds;  with  the  tank 
car  service,  only  28,800  pounds.  The  cost  of  washing 
compounds  and  steam  and  depreciation  of  washing 
machinery  value  is  figured  at  $4,570  under  can  service. 
The  corresponding  expense  under  tank  service  is  $250. 
No  labor  is  included  in  either  estimate.  These  estimates 
give  a  total  cost  of  $55,222  under  can  service,  as  against 
$6,586  under  tank  car  service.  This  does  not  take  into 
account  the  saving  in  ice  for  re-icing  on  the  road. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  saving  which  is  claimed  for 
the  tank  car  service  is  considerably  overestimated. 
The  matter  of  wastage,  for  instance,  may  not  show  up- 
so  largely  to  the  credit  of  the  tank  car.  Cans  will  -till 
have  to  be  used  to  get  the  milk  from  the  cow  to  the  car, 
and  the  wastage  from  them  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Other  possible  errors  in  figuring  this  saving  occur  to  us. 
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Co-operation  the  Way  Out  for 
Tobacco  Growers. 

Continued  from  page  757. 

Association  may  make  or  suffer  on  account  of  inferior 
grade,  quality  or  condition  at  delivery  shall  be  charged 
against  the  grower  individually;  (c)  The  Association 
shall  make  rules  and  regulations  and  provide  inspectors 
or  graders  to  standardize  and  grade  the  quality  and 
method  and  manner  of  handling,  curing  and  shipping 
such  tobacco,  and  the  grower  agrees  to  observe  any 
such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  adopt  the  grading 
established  by  the  State  and  Federal  authorities  and 
the  Association.  5,  The  Association  shall  pool  or  mingle 
the  tobacco  of  the  Grower  with  tobacco  of  a  like  type, 
grade  and  quality  delivered  in  the  same  crop  year  by 
other  growers.  The  Association  shall  classify  the  tobacco 
and  its  classification  shall  be  conclusive.  The  tobacco 
delivered  in  any  crop  year  to  any  point  at  the  order 
of  the  Association  shall  be  handled  in  one  major  pool, 
and  the  minor  pools  shall  be  by  type  and  grade.  6, 
The  Association  agrees  to  re-sell  such  tobacco,  together 
with  tobacco  of  like  type,  grade  and  quality  delivered 
by  other  growers  under  similar  contracts,  at  the  best 
prices  obtainable  by  it  under  market  conditions,  and 
to  pay  over  the  net  amount  received  therefrom  (less 
freight,  insurance  and  interest),  as  payment  in  full  to 
the  grower  and  growers  named  in  contracts  similar 
hereto,  according  to  the  tobacco  delivered  by  each  of 
them,  after  deducting  therefrom,  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Association,  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  As- 
sociation and  of  handling,  grading  and  marketing  such 
tobacco;  and  of  creating  funds  for  credits  and  other 
general  commercial  purposes  (said  funds  not  to  exceed 
1  per  cent,  of  the  gross  resale  price).  The  annual 
surplus  from  such  deductions  must  be  prorated  among 
the  growers  delivering  tobacco  in  that  year  on  the 
basis  of  deliveries.  7,  The  grower  agrees  that  the 
Association  may  handle,  in  its  discretion,  some  of  the 
tobacco  in  one  way  and  some  in  another,  may  sell  some 
upon  delivery;  may  cure  or  process  or  manufacture  all 
or  any  portion  thereof,  but  the  net  proceeds  of  all 
tobacco  or  tobacco  products  of  like  type,  quality  and 
grade,  less  charges,  costs  and  advances,  shall  be  divided 
ratably  among  the  growers 

in  proportion  to  their  de-  

liveries  to  each  pool,  pay- 
ments to  be  made  from  time 
to  time  until  all  the  accounts 
of  each  pool  are  settled. 
The  Association  may  con- 
tract with  the  owners  of  re- 
drying  plants  to  re-dry  and 
store  the  tobacco  delivered 
by  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 8,  The  Association 
may  sell  the  said  tobacco, 
within  or  without  the  United 
States,  directlyto  manufac- 
turers or  exporters  or  other- 
wise, at  such  time  and  in 
such  form  and  upon  such 
conditions  and  terms  as  it 
may  deem  profitable,  fair 
and  advantageous  to  the 
growers,  and  it  may  sell  all 
or  any  part  of  the  tobacco 
with  or  through  any  other 
agency  hereafter  established, 
for  the  co-operative  mar- 
keting of  the  tobacco  of 
growers  in  other  States 
throughout  the  United 
States,  under  such  condi- 
tions as  will  serve  the  joint 
interest  of  the  growers  and 
proportionate  expenses 


will  hold  good  whether  the  latter  is  marketing  his  crop 
individually  or  through  an  organization.  They  also 
argue  that  where  the  manufacturer  has  the  advantage 
he  at  present  possesses  through  the- tariff,  which  enables 
him  to  bring  in  tobacco  upon  which  he  pays  no  duty, 
unless  it  is  after  the  stock  has  been  manufactured  and 
sold,  there  is  little  use  in  organizing.  Not  long  ago  a 
large  deputation  of  tobacco  growers  went  to  Ottawa 
to  interview  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  with  regard  to 
this  matter,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  recent 
budget  speech  that  some  relief  is  to  be  expected. 
There  are  also  those  in  Ontario  who  are 
opposed  to  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian  Tobacco  Growers' 
Co-operative  Company  to  reorganize  along  lines  pre- 
viously adopted  in  other  forms  of  co-operative  as- 
sociations. It  is  claimed  that  hitherto  the  Association 
has  made  mistakes  and  that  the  amount  of  tobacco 
now  on  hand  is  evidence  of  a  wrong  policy.  No  doubt 
there  have  been  mistakes  and  no  doubt,  also,  if  the  whole 
thing  were  to  be  done  over  again,  it  would  be  done 
differently.  But  this  is  usually  the  case,  and  the  growers 
were  certainly  on  the  right  track  when  they  attempted 
to  organize  in  the  first  place,  even  if  their  methods  may 
not  have  brought  them  immediate  results  in  the  form 
of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  market.  Neither  can  it 
be  denied  successfully  that  they  are  on  the  right  track 
again,  when,  seeing  something  that  looks  better,  they 
immediately  adopt  it  for  the  improvement  of  their 
own  organization  and  lor  the  good  of  every  tobacco 
grower  in  the  Province.  It  is  one  of  the  unfortunate 
things  about  co-operation  and  its  effect  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  an  organization,  that  the  struggles  and  trials 
through  which  they  have  to  go  before  they  are  rewarded 
with  success,  benefit  the  non-member  almost  as  much 
as  the  member  in  an  indirect  way,  while  the  non-member 
seems  to  spend  most  of  his  time  kicking  because  these 
benefits  are  reaching  him.  It  has  been  said  before  and 
it  will  bear  repeating,  that  no  corporation  or  group  of 
corporations  is  big  enough  in  this  country  to-day  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  considerable  number  of  farmers 
who  know  what  they  want  and  are  entitled  to,  and  who 
will  go  after  it  in  a  reasonable  manner.  Co-operation 
in  its  purest  sense  will  help  any  group  of  farmers,  and 
many  of  them  would  be  better  off  if  they  would  spend 
more  time  in  trying  to  make  their  organizations  perf  £jt 
and  less  in  trying  to  knock  them  down  for  the  other 
fellow  to  build  up. 

The  experience  of  the  Ontario  organization  so  far 


A  Rhode  Island  Greening  Tree  in  the  Orchard  at  Weldwood  Farm. 
The  Orchard  is  Ten  Years  Old. 


the.  public;  and  any 
connected  therewith  shall  be 
deemed  marketing  costs  under  paragraph  six.  9,  The 
grower  agrees  that  the  Association  shall  borrow  money 
in  its  name  on  the  tobacco,  through  drafts,  acceptances, 
notes  or  otherwise,  or  in  any  warehouse  receipts  or  bills 
of  lading  or  upon  any  accounts  for  the  sale  of  tobacco 
or  on  any  commercial  paper  delivered  therefore.  The 
Association  shall  prorate  the  money  so  received  among 
the  growers  suitably  as  it  may  determine,  for  each  dis- 
trict and  period  of  delivery.  The  Association  agrees 
to  accept  drafts  drawn  against  it  by  the  grower  for  any 
amount  specified  and  determined  by  it,  upon  delivery 
of  tobacco  hereunder,  and  to  assist  the  grower  to  dis- 
count such  drafts,  secured  by  the  warehouse  receipts, 
through  the  most  advantageous  banking  system. 
10,  The  Association  may  establish  selling  offices,  ware- 
house, plants,  marketing,  statistical  or  other  agencies 
in  any  place.  11,  The  grower  shall  have  the  right  to 
stop  growing  tobacco  and  to  grow  anything  else  at  any 
time  at  his  free  discretion;  but  if  he  produces  any  tobacco, 
or  acquires  or  owns  any  interest  in  any  tobacco,  as 
landlord  or  lessor,  during  the  term  hereof,  it  shall  all 
be  included  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  and  must 
be  sold  only  to  the  Association.  12,  Nothing  in  this 
agreement  shall  be  interpreted  as  compelling  the  grower 
to  deliver  any  specified  quantity  of  tobacco  each  year; 
but  he  shall  deliver  all  the  tobacco  produced  by  or  for 
him." 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  a  co-operative 
organization  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  above 
contract  is  not  timely  in  Ontario.  Those  who  hold  this 
view  apparently  believe  that  where  the  buyers  seem 
to  be  in  more  or  less  agreement  and  where  .one  or  two 
buyers  are  practically  alone  in  the  field,  the  grower  is 
practically  without  a  market  and  that  the  same  thing 


has  indicated  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  good  export 
market  in  some  countries  if  the  matter  is  gone  about  in 
the  proper  fashion.  In  many  countries  it  is  true  that 
the  tobacco  business  is  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly, 
and  the  ring  which  such  a  monopoly  inevitably  builds 
up,  is  often  hard  to  get  through.  It  has  been  freely 
predicted,  we  believe,  that  the  Ontario  company  could 
not  do  much  of  an  export  business,  but  we  were  informed 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Kingsville  a  short  time  ago, 
that  they  had  recently  sent  7  cars  of  tobacco  to  Liver- 
pool, and  that  two  other  cars  had  been  shipped  on  a 
previous  date.  They  also  had  inquiries  for  tobacco 
from  many  countries  including  Japan,  China,  Spain, 
Morocco,  Belgium,  France,  Norway  and  Sweden  and 
these,  by  the  way,  had  all  come  within  a  week  of  our 
visit. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  Manager  of  the 
company,  however,  that  Ontario  growers  must  learn  to 
grade  their  own  tobacco  as  is  done  in  the  United  States. 
The  grading  schedule  of  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers' 
Co-operative  Association  was  shown  to  us,  and  it  in- 
cluded about  twelve  grades  into  which  the  grower  must 
put  his  crop.  The  Ontario  grower  is  very  lax  in  this 
matter,  but  under  a  reorganization  of  the  Company, 
aggressive  policies  will  no  doubt  be  pursued,  with  the 
result  that  the  handling  and  marketing  of  the  crop 
will  be  done  more  cheaply  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  co-operation, 
rightly  used,  offers  almost  the  one  way  out  for  the  farmer 
of  Ontario  whether  he  is  milking  cows,  or  growing  fruit, 
or  tobacco. 


Canadian  Horticultural  Council. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

An  organization  named  the  Canadian  Horticultural 
Council  has  been  formed.  For  some  time  it  has  been 
felt  that  the  horticultural  industry,  including  pro- 
duction and  trade  in  fruit  and  vegetables  and  orna- 
mental plants,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  closer 
co-operation  amongst  the  various  industries  concerned 
with  this  important  branch  of  agriculture.  Association 
after  association  has  approved  the  idea,  and  at  the 
Sixth  Dominion  Fruit  Conference  held  in  Ottawa  in 
February  last,  the  proposition  was  given  unanimous, 
support.  The  final  step  in  bringing  the  organization 
into  being  was  taken  at  a  special  meeting  held  in  Ottawa 
on  May  17.  The  meeting  was  called  and  presided 
over  by  Colonel  H.  L.  Roberts,  Grimsby,  who  had  been 
provisionally  appointed  convenor  of  a  committee 
formed  to  work  out  the  organization  plans. 

The  Council,  which  will  consist  of  eighteen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  horticultural  and  allied  industries, 
represents  these  industries  in  a  geographical  sense. 
Five  shall  represent  the  fruit  growers.  One  of  these 
shall  represent  British  Columbia  and  the  Prairie 
Provinces  combined,  one  each  for  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
one  for  Nova  Scotia  and  one  for  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  combined.  The  vegetable 
growers  will  be  represented  by  four  members  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  fruit  growers  except  that  the  three 
Maritime  Provinces  will  be  represented  by  one  member. 
The  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers  will  have  one 
representative  from  Western  Canada  and  one  from 
Eastern  Canada.  Package  manufacturers  shall  have 
one  representative,  as  shall  also  florists  and  gardeners, 
jam  manufacturers,  canners,  seedsmen,  nurserymen, 
and  amateur  horticulturists.  All  parts  of  Canada  except 
British  Columbia  were  represented  at  the  meeting. 

A  constitution  was  adopted  and  officers  were  elected. 
The  objects  of  the  Council  as  set  down  in  the  con- 
stitution are  the  advancement  of  all  matters  tending 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  horticultural  and 
allied  industries  in  Canada,  including  production, 
packing,  transportation,  storage,  marketing,  etc.  These 
objects  are  to  be  brought  about  by  a  closer  co-operation 
between  those  engaged  in  the  horticultural  and  allied 
industries  in  Canada  and  a  fuller  understanding  of  their 
problems;  by  initiating  and  assisting  in  securing  legis- 
lation beneficial  to  the  industries  involved;  by  securing 
recognition  for  the  importance  of  the  horticultural  and 
allied  industries  in  relation  to  agriculture;  by  encouraging 
and  assisting  the  holding  of  horticultural  displays  and 
by  popularizing,  by  means  of  publicity,  the  value 
and  use  of  horticultural  products;  by  assisting  in  securing 
the  adoption  of  uniform  standards  of  grading,  packages 
and  packing  and  assisting  in  developing  home  and 
foreign  markets;  by  providing  means  for  the  regis- 
tration of  horticultural  plants,  shrubs  and  trees;  by 
assisting  in  improving  conditions  of  transportation  and 
the  equalizing  of  charges  therefor;  and  such  other 
undertakings  as  the  Council  may  see  fit  to  adopt. 

The  organization  will  be  financed  principally  by 
the  industries  concerned.  For  organization  purposes, 
however,  an  initial  contribution  of  $5,000  is  being  made 
by  the  Dominion  Government.  'The  funds  hereafter 
will  be  made  up  from  annual  memberships  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis:  members  of  fruit-growing  organizations 
and  vegetable  growers'  organizations,  fifty  cents  each. 
The  other  interests  will  contribute  lump  sums — package 
manufacturers,  $500;  florists  and  gardeners,  $200; 
nurserymen,  $200;  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers, 
$1,000;  jam  manufacturers,  $500;  canners,  $500;  horti- 
cultural associations,  $200;  seedsmen,  $200.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  any  individual  to  become  an  associate 
member  by  paying  an  annual  fee  of  $5.00. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Col. 
H.  L.  Roberts,  Grimsby,  Ont.;  1st  Vice-President, 
F.  W.  Bishop,  Kentville,  N.  S. ;  2nd  Vice-President, 
R.  R.  Scott,  Winnipeg,  Man.;Directors:  W.  E.  Groves, 
Hamilton,  Ont.;  W.  H.  Stewart,  Aylmer,  Que.;  Jas. 
Wagstaffe,  Hamilton,  Ont..  Chairmen  of  Standing 
Committees:  Publicity,  E.  B.  Luke,  Montreal,  Que.; 
Legislation,  C.  W.  Baxter,  Fruit  Commissioner,  Ottawa; 
Transportation,  G.  E.  Mcintosh,  Fruit  Branch,  Ottawa; 
Plant  Registration,  W.  T.  Macoun,  Dominion'  Horti- 
culturist, Ottawa;  Secretary-Treasurer  L.  F.  Burrows, 
Assistant  Fruit  Commissioner,  Ottawa. 

Ottawa,  Ont.  J.  B.  Spencer. 


It  doesn't  always  pay  to  try  to  work  a  particularly 
good  prospect  for  an  abnormally  high  price  just  because 
he  has  the  money.  Such  tactics  have  lost  more  than  one 
good  customer. 


Successful  Garden  Crops. 

Every  gardener  tries  to  make  the  most  of  the  space 
at  his  command  and  not  only  tries  to  grow  a  variety 
of  vegetables  but  also  tries  to  have  several  plantings 
of  favored  vegetables  so  as  to  be  able  to  enjoy  them 
throughout  the  season.  Some  suggestions  along  this 
line  are  made  by  T.  F.  Ritchie,  Assistant  in  Vegetable 
Gardening  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa, 
in  the  following  paragraph: 

"A  few  suggestions  regarding  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
connection  with  the  growing  of  successional  crops  might 
not  be  amiss.  In  the  first  place  let  us  consider  peas. 
The  first  early  sowing  should  be  made  using  a  smooth 
seeded  variety  such  as  Alaska  or  Early  Morning  Star. 
This  type  of  pea  can  be  sown  very  early  when  conditions 
for  the  wrinkled  sorts  would  be  entirely  undesirable. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  couple  of  sowings  of  the 
smooth  sorts  before  it  would  be  possible  to  sow  the 
wrinkled  peas.  For  the  successional  sowings  of  a 
wrinkled  variety,  use  Thomas  Laxton,  this  early  sort 
has  been  found  very  desirable  and  possesses  all  round 
good  qualities.  If,  however,  a  dwarf  variety  is  desired, 
English  Wonder  is  recommended,  followed  by  American 
Wonder.  With  beans  it  has  been  found  much  better 
to  use  some  early  sort  such  as  Round  Pod  Kidney 
Wax  for  a  golden  podded  sort,  and  Early  Red  Valentine 
if  a  green  podded  variety  is  desired." 
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"By-ways." 

By  E.  G.  Buckeridge. 

The  roads  are  old  as  the  Roman, 

That  bear  the  Roman  name, 
But  the  paths  that  are  named  of  no  man 

Were  old  when  the  Roman  came, 
Threading  by  track  and  byway, 

Or  ever  the  Roman  feet 
Went  north  by  Watling  Highway 

Or  west  by  Icknield  Street. 

The  roads  are  cramped  and  ordered, 

And  thrall  unto  the  towns — 
Wind-walled  and  bluebell  bordered, 

The  paths  trail  over  the  downs, 
Free  of  the  wide,  wide  spaces, 

Heart  of  the  charm  that  thrills 
In  the  dusk  of  unknown  places, 

And  the  gleam  behind  the  hills. 

1  walk  in  the  world's  great  highways, 

In  the  dusty  glare  and  riot, 
But  my  heart  is  in  the  byways 

That  thread  across  the  quiet  ; 
By  the  wildfiowers  in  the  coppice, 

Where  the  track  like  a  sleep  goes  past, 
And  paven  with  peace  and  poppies, 

Comes  down  to  the  sea  at  last. 

— In  "Spindrift." 


People,  Past  and 
Present. 

George  Borrow  (Concluded). 

SO  now  we  see  the  stage  upon  which 
the  little  sylvan  drama  was  being 
enacted:  Borrow — tall,  handsome, 
white-haired  before  his  time — at  one  end 
of  the  woody  glen;  Isopel  Berners,  whose 
strong  fists  had  many  a  time  protected  her 
from  the  presumptuous,  at  the  other; 
a  gypsy  camp  just  over  the  hill. 

The  two  became  very  well  acquainted, 
sometimes  even  ate  together;  and  early 
in  the  friendship  Isopel  told  him  her 
story:  Her  mother  had  been  a  small 
milliner,  wronged  by  an  army  captain 
who  was  killed  abroad  before  Isopel's 
birth.  The  child  was  born  in  a  work- 
house; the  mother  went  insane  and  soon 
afterwards  died;  the  child  grew  up  in  the 
workhouse,  was  sent  out  to  work  as 
a  hired  servant  but  had  a  very  hard  time, 
and  so,  eventually,  ran  away  from  it  all 
and  joined  a  gypsy  gang.  She  had 
often  had  to  fight  for  herself,  she  said. 

Borrow  undertook  to  teach  her  many- 
things.  He  was,  it  appears,  at  first 
utterly  unmoved  by  the  girl,  but  Platonic 
friendships  bring  hurts,  usually,  to  one 
side  or  to  the  other,  and,  indeed,  it  was 
little  wonder  that  Isopel's  heart  soon 
gave  way  before  this  attractive  stranger, 
for,  we  are  told: 

"His  figure  was  tall  and  his  bearing 
very  noble.  He  had  a  finely  moulded 
head,  and  thick  white  hair — white 
from  his  youth;  his  brown  eyes  were 
soft,  yet  piercing;  his  mouth  had 
a  generous  curve;  his  nose  was  some- 
what of  the  Semitic  type,  which  gave 
his  face  the  cast  of  a  young  Memnon." 
Something  of  their  conversation  may 
be  gained  from  Borrow's  own  words: 
"She  had  a  dauntless  heart,  that 
same  Belle;  such  was  the  staple  of  her 
conversation.  As  for  mine,  I  would 
endeavor  to  entertain  her  with  strange 
dreams  of  adventure.  .  and  some- 
times I  would  narrate  to  her  things  far 
more  genuine — how  I  had  tamed 
savage  mares,  wrestled  with  Satan, 
and  had  dealings  with  ferocious 
publishers." 

Every  day  Isopel  used  to  go  out  with 
her  cart  to  peddle  her  wares;  very  often 
Borrow  stayed  in  the  dingle  writing 
verses  with  which  he  continued  to  bom- 
bard the  "ferocious  publishers,"  who, 
indeed,  in  those  early  days,  usually 
returned  the  compliment  by  bombarding 
him  with  his  own  wares. 


At  last,  so  far  as  Isopel  was  concerned, 
he  seemed  to  get  into  a  teasing  mood. 
At  all  events  he  began  to  put  her 
through — not  the  conjugation  of  the 
verb  as  shown  in  "amo,"  etc.,  or  "J'aime," 
etc.,  it  is  true — but  the  same  soft  senti- 
ment as  expressed  in  Armenian.  "Yerami 
the  sirier  zis"  — "I  love  you,  love  me," 
he  made  her  say,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  poor  Belle  broke  down  and  sobbed, 
"If  you  wish  to  display  your  learning  do 
so  to  the  wise  and  instructed,  not  to  a 
poor  ignorant  girl  like  me." 

Perhaps  this  little  incident  revealed  to 
him  that  at  last  he  did  care  for  her; 
for  shortly  afterwards  he  proposed  to 
marry  her  and  go  to  America.  She, 
however,  was  afraid  of  so  ill-matched  a 
mating.  She  asked  time  to  consider; 
and  he  left  her,  promising  to  return  in  the 
evening.  At  the  edge  of  the  dingle  he 
turned  and  looked  back.  "The  beams 
of  the  morning  sun  shone  full  on  her 
noble  face  and  figure.  I  waved  my  hand 
towards  her.  She  slowly  lifted  up  her 
right  arm." 

That  was  his  last  glimpse  of  Isopel  Bern- 
ers. When  he  came  back  he  found  a 
little  maid  from  the  near-by  gypsy  en- 
campment whom  she  had  told  to  pre- 
pare his  tea.  Isopel  had  fled  to  America, 
as  T.  P.  O'Connor  has  said,  "tp  escape 
the  bewitching  but  dread  fascination  of 
his  strange  personality." 

Borrows  was  at  this  time  22  years  of 
age. 


Perhaps  Borrow  mourned  Isopel's 
disappearance  but  he  did  not  cease  to 
find  companionship  in  the  dingle,  and 
one  of  his  most  frequent  visitors  was 
Jasper  Petulengro.  The  time  was  one 
of  great  speculation  generally  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  literal  hell,  and  one  con- 
versation (recorded  in  "Lavengro")  proves 
illuminating  both  in  regard  to  the  time 
and  to  the  real  poety  inherent  in  the 
Romany  folk. 

Borrow  and  Jasper  sit  on  a  bank 
and  the  following  dialogue  takes  place: 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  death,  Mr. 
Petulengro,"  said  I,  as  I  sat  down  beside 
him.  "My  opinion  of  death,  brother,  is 
much  the  same  as  that  in  the  old  song 
of  Pharoah,  which  I  have  heard  my 
grandam  sing.  .  When  a  man  dies  he 
is  cast  into  the  earth,  and  his  wife  and 
child  sorrow  over  him.  If  he  has  neither 
wife  nor  child,  his  father  and  mother, 
I  suppose;  and  if  he  is  quite  alone  in  the 
world,  why,  then  he  is  cast  into  the  earth, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter." — 
"And  do  you  think  that  is  the  end  of 
man?" — "There's  an  end  of  him,  brother, 
more's  the  pity." — "Why  do  you  say 
so?" — "Life  is  sweet,  brother," — "Do 
you  think  so?" — Think  so!  There's  night 
and  day,  brother,  both  sweet  things; 
sun,  moon  and  stars,  brother,  all  sweet 
things;  there's  likewise  a  wind  on  the 
heath.  Life  is  very  sweet,  brother; 
who  would  wish  to  die?" — "I  would 
wish  to  die.  .  ." — "You  talk  like  a 
gorgio — which  is  the  same  thing  as  talk- 
ing like  a  fool;  were  you  a  Romany  cha  1 
you  would  talk  wiser.  Wish  to  die, 
indeed!  A  Romany  chal  would  wish  to 
live  for  ever." — "In  sickness,  Jasper?" — ■ 
"There's  the  sun  and  stars,  brother." — 
"In  blindness,  Jasper?" — "There's  the 
wind  on  the  heath,  brother;  if  I  could 
only  feel  that.  I  would  gladly  live  for 
ever." 

Of  this  bit  Mr.  O'Connor  remarks 
"that  the  critics  who  were  unable  to 
realize  all  the  unsurpassable  beauty  and 
art  of  this  passage  alone,  furnish  a  gratify- 
ing proof  of  how  far  we  have  advanced 
in  our  literary  judgment  from  these  awful 
Early  Victorians." 

Later  Life. 

From  1825-32  there  is  a  veiled  period 
in  Borrow's  life.  Evidently  it  was  so 
filled  with  disappointment  and  humiliation 


over  the  constant  rejection  of  his  literary 
work  that  he — proud  and  ambitious  as 
he  was — never  cared  to  speak  of  it 
afterwards.  .  Then,  at  last  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Skeppers  of  Oulton 
Hall,  and  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Clarke 
(a  widowed  sister  of  the  owner  of  the 
Hall)  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Cunningham, 
Vicar  of  Lowestoft  who  saw  that  Bor- 
row's wonderful  mastery  of  languages 
might  be  put  to  good  account  by  the 
Bible  Society.  Borrow  was  summoned 
to  London,  and,  because  he  had  almost 
no  money,  walked  every  foot  of  the 
way — 112  miles — from  Norwich  to  the 
big  metropolis.  On  the  way  he  spent 
five  pence  and  a  halfpenny  for  "two 
apples,  a  roll,  a  pint  of  ale  and  a  glass  of 
milk"  (other  times,  other  valuations!) 

The  task  offered  him  was  one  from 
which  any  other  man  in  the  world  would 
have  shrunk — viz.  to  go  to  Russia  and 
there  edit  and  superintend  the  printing 
of  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  done 
by  a  Russian  scholar  into  Manchu. 
He  asked  for  six  months  in  which  to 
study  the  Russian  language,  but  in  three 
weeks  was  ready  for  the  journey.  .  . 
For  the  next  eight  years  he  acted,  on 
salary,  for  the  Bible  Society,  as  trans- 
lator and  colporteur  of  the  Bible  in  foreign 
lands.    In  all  he  is  said  to  have  trans- 


Laundering  in  Canada. 

It  is  easy  to  take  a  hand-power  washing  machine 
out  into  the  back  yard  under  an  apple 
tree.    Every  back  yard  should 
have  its  apple  tree. 


lated  the  Scriptures  into  eleven  different 
languages. 

In  1835  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he 
remained  uncil  1840,  at  which  time  his 
work  for  the  Society  ceased.  In  the  same 
year,  however,  he  married  Mrs.  Clarke, 
and  henceforth,  until  her  death  in  1869, 
lived  at  Oulton  Hall.  Here  his  books 
"The  Bible  in  Spain,"  "Lavengro"  and 
"Romany  Rye,"  were  written.  The 
first  of  these  was  published  in  1842 
and  notwithstanding  its  very  frankly 
expressed  religious  prejudices  (indeed 
Borrow  has  been  accused — and  perhaps 
not  altogether  without  reason — of  pand- 
ering to  the  sentiment  of  the  Bible 
Society  of  that  day)  met  with  instant 
success.  In  a  moment  Borrow  became 
famous;  but  his  reign  was  ephemeral  as 
that  of  the  brilliant  dragon-fly  that  hovers 
over  a  pool  on  a  summer  day.  When 
"Lavengro"  and  "Romany  Rye"  were 
published  they  met  with  no  favor  from 
the  public,  and  with  nothing  but  calumny 
and  derision  from  the  critics.  With 
the  reception  of  "Lavengro"  especially 
was  the  author  disappointed,  for  he  had 
"written  it  with  his  life's  blood."    (It  is 


now  held  to  be  the  best  of  his  books) 
Henceforth  he  withdrew  more  and  more 
into  solitude,  "hugging  it  to  him"  and 
shunning  especially  all  literary  men. 
— Even  in  his  lifetime  he  became  to  the 
world,  as  one  long  dead. 
t  After  his  wife's  death  he  was  sadly 
broken.  He  went  up  to  London,  where 
he  lingered,  keeping  in  obscurity,  for 
four  or  five  years;  then  he  returned  to 
Oulton,  a  friendless  and  lonely  man.  He 
died  in  1881  and  was  buried  at  Brompton. 


One  wonders  what  would  have  been 
Borrow's  fate  if  he  had  lived  at  the 
present  time.    It  is,  perhaps,  not  far- 
fetched to  hazard  a  guess  that  his  wonder-] 
ful   simplicity   of   style,   the  exquisite 
quality  of  his  artistry,  could  not  to-day 
have  been  underestimated,  and  that  his 
early    quality    for    making  friendship, 
instead  of  being  driven  back  and  stultified, 
might  have  blossomed  as  the  rose.  "He 
could  always  make  friends  when  he  chose," 
remarks  a  biographer,  "ostlers,  scholars,! 
farmers,  gypsies,  it  mattered  not  one  jot 
to  him  what  or  who  they  were:" — And  I 
yet,  sensitive  soul,  he  died  in  solitude.l 

As  a  matter  of  fact  his  works  did  notl 
become  popular  until  comparatively  recent! 
years.  It  began  with  Mr.  Knapp'sl 
biography  of  him.  Almost  at  once  J 
"Borrow"  became  famous,  almost  al 
cult;  book  after  book  was  written  about  I 
him;  all  of  his  own  were  reproduced  and 
placed  among  the  classics. 

"Bible       in    Spain,"       "Lavengro, "(• 
"Romany  Rye,"     "Gypsies  in  Spain,"! 
and   "Wild   Wales"  are  all  practically! 
autobiography.    At     first — so  unusual! 
are    they  —  the  majority    of  readers! 
are  not  sure  whether  they  like  thera.l 
But  Borrow  "grows"  upon  one.  Often 
those  who  at  first  dislike  his  writings, 
at  last  become    converts,    as    in  thej 
case  of  the  critic    Thomas    Seccombe,  I 
who  in  the  beginning    had    few  good! 
words    to    say    of    Borrow    but   who  I 
eventually  became  an  enthusiast,  almost; 
a  devotee.    "He  is  an    enigma,"   says I J 
Seccombe,  "he  is  a  man  standing  athwart; 
his  period  with  something  of  the  straddle 
of  a  colossus.    .    There  is  a  mystery  fl 
about  the  fellow.    He  had  a  prescripton,  j 
a  narcotic,  a  something  capable  of  serving 
aS  a  talisman  against  the  'corruption'  of 
modern  civilization." 

Perhaps  the  ghost  of  Borrow  cried 
aloud  for  final  justice  to  be  done  to  him.1 
If  so  he  has  been  abundantly  satisfied. 
To-day  Norwich,  the  place  in  which  he 
lived  with  his  mother  intermittently 
from  1816  to  1839,  and  Oulton,  where  he 
wrote  some  of  his  best  books,  are  noted 
chiefly  because  he  lived  there.  The 
name  of  the  place  where  the  old  Borrow 
home  stood  in  Norwich  has  been  changed 
from  King's  Court  to  "Borrow's  Court," 
and  the  old  house  itself  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  Borrow  museum.  To-day 
folk  all  over  the  world  who  love  real 
literature  place  his  once  despised  book? 
among  their  treasures. 


Laundering  Out  of  Doors. 

THE  custom  of  washing  out  of  doors 
is  common  to  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  world.  In  parts  of  France 
wash-day  comes  only  once  in  six  months, 
the  clothes  being  allowed  to  accumulate 
until  that  time.  Then  the  housewives 
of  tie  village  all  assemble  at  the  stream 
and  hold  what  they  call  "une  lessive 
monstre."  The  people  of  nearly  all  eastern; 
lands  wash  their  clothes  at  the  edge  ot 
any  stream  or  lake  that  may  be  nearj 
while  even  the  Japanese  use  very  small 
tubs  and  cold  water,  doing  all  the  rubbing 
with  their  hands.  In  India  the  nativesj 
twist  the  clothes  into  long  ropes  and 
strike  them  against  stones  in  the  water 
which  thus  take  the  place  of  wash-boardsi 
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The  Ingie  Nook. 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  ame  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 

The  Washtub  in  Summer. 

HAPPY  is  the  housekeeper  who  has 
an  electric  or  other  power  washer, 
which  practically  does  away  with  the 
horrors  of  washing  for  a  household  every 
week  during  the  hot  weather,  when 
such  piles  of  things  become  soiled. 

When  one  has  not  a  machine  run  by 
electricity,  gasoline  engine  or  water  power, 
there  is  still  the  hand-power  washing- 
machine,  which  is  a  great  help;  but  many 
women  prefer  to  keep  to  the  old-fashioned 
washboard,  trusting  to  various  solutions 
to  make  the  work  of  wash-day  easier 
than  it  used  to  be  when  "two  washings, 
a  rinse  and  a  blue"  were  the  usual  order. 

There  are  many  -'reliable"  washing- 
powders  on  the  market,  most  of  which 
can  be  trusted  with  white  clothes  only,  as 
they  are  almost  sure  to  bleach  colored 
Ones.  A  great  many  housekeepers,  how- 
ever, pin  their  faith  to  soap  jelly  which 
they  make  themselves.  It  is  made  as 
follows:  Several  days  before  it  is  to  be 
used,  shave  a  cake  of  good  laundry 
soap,  and  pour  on  to  it  4  quarts  boiling 
soft  water.  Let  it  stand  on  the  stove 
until  all  the  soap  is  dissolved,  then  set 
away  to  cool. 

Getting  Ready. 
Before  starting  to  wash  look  over  the 
clothes  for  spots  that  are  apt  to  be 
"set"  by  the  ordinary  process  (see  be- 
low.) Next  soak  the  clothes,  putting 
them  in  cold  soft  water,  with  the  badly 
soiled  pieces  in  a  vessel  by  themselves. 
Good  housekeepers,  too,  soak  the  hand- 
kerchiefs by  themselves,  as  there  is  some- 
thing disgusting  in  the  idea  of  hand- 
kerchiefs mixed  up  with  other  wearing 
apparel.  Ft  is  customary,  also  to  keep 
tea-towels  by  themselves.  .  The  process 
of  soaking  is  as  follows:  Soap  each 
piece  separately,  rubbing  a  little  extra 
on  the  worst  soiled  spots,  then  roll  up 
tightly  and  place  in  just  enough  water 
to  cover  all  the  clothes.  Greasy  pieces 
may  have  the  grease  first  cut  out  with 
kerosene.  Many  people  soak  the  clothes 
over  night,  but  since  that  gives  the  dirt 
time  to  work  into  the  clothes  a  shorter 
time  is  better,  say  an  hour  or  two. 

Do  not  rub  clothes  in  the  water  in 
which  they  have  been  soaked.  The 
idea  of  soaking  is  to  loosen  the  dirt  and 
let  much  of  it  fall  to  the  bottom.  So 
simply  wring  them  out  and  place  at  once 
in  a  suds  of  warm  water. 

The  Washing  Process. 
Some  housekeepers  believe  in  boiling 
the  white  clothes  before  rubbing,  in  a 
boiler  of  suds  made  with  the  soap  jelly 
or  washing-preparation.  Others  rub  a 
little  before  boiling,  while  still  others  do 
not  boil  at  all,  trusting  to  very  thorough 
washing,  rinsing  and  bleaching  in  bright 
sunshine  (the  clothes  being  put  on  the 
line  very  wet)  to  make  the  clothes  a 
good  color. 

Whatever  method  be  followed,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  clothes  should  be 
rubbed  just  as  little  as  possible.  Rubbing 
always  wears  the  material,  so  why  rub 
for  an  instant  after  they  are  perfectly 
clean? 

A  method  that  has  been  recommended 
is  to  partly  fill  the  boiler  with  cold  water 
into  which  has  been  put  some  soap  jelly 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  borax  (a  bleach 
and  disinfectant)  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
Paraffin  also  is  added  by  some  house- 
keepers, because  it  acts  upon  grease. 
Two  tablespoonfuls  of  it,  shaved  fine, 
is  enough  for  a  boilerful  of  clothes.  Place 
the  soaked  and  wrung  clothes  in  the  cold 
water  and  let  come  to  a  boil  and  boil 
from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 

Rinsing. 

Rinsing  is  a  very  important  part  °^ 
the  laundry  process.  Clothes  never  loo^ 
clean  and  "agood  color"  unless  thoroughly 
rinsed.  Moreover  unless  the  soap  is 
all  taken  out  they  are  likely  to  turn  yellow- 
ish. Ideally  the  first  rinsing  water 
should  be  warm,  because  cold  water 
would  harden  the  soapy  dirt.  Take  the 
clothes  from  the  boiler,  let  them  drain, 
then  put  them  into  the  warm  rinsing 
water;  rinse  well,  wring  very  thoroughly 
and  put  into  a  cold  rinsing  water;  wring 
again  and  put  into  a  very  lightly  tinted 
blue-water.    Indeed    many    people  are 
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so  afraid  of  getting  clothes  "too  blue" 
that  they  do  not  use  bluing  at  all,  but 
merely  put  the  clothes  into  a  second 
rinsing  water,  and  from  it  on  to  the  line, 
very  wet  so  that  the  bleaching  may  be 
efficient.  Always  clothes  should  be  rinsed 
until  the  water  looks  quite  clear  when  the 
clothes  are  taken  from  it. 

When  hanging  out  garments,  they 
should  be  suspended  from  the  line  in 
much  the  shape  in  which  they  are  worn. 
If  at  all  yellowed,  repeated  drenchings 
with  clear  water  will  ensure  bleaching. 
If  care  is  taken  to  fold  them  neatly  when 
taking  them  down  from  the  line,  instead 
of  crumpling  them  up,  the  work  at  ironing 
time  will  be  very  much  lessened. 

Taking  out  Stains. 

As  noted  above,  stains  should 
be  removed  from  clothes  be- 
fore they  are  treated  with 
soap,  as  soap  almost  in- 
variably "sets"  the  spots. 
Also  the  stains  should  be 
treated  as  soon  as  as  possible 
after  they  occur. 

Fruit  Stains. — Stretch  the 
cloth  over  a  bowl  and  pour 
cold  water  throguh,  then 
boiling  water.  Bleach  at 
once.  If  stain  is  old  stretch 
over  an  over-turned  plate 
and  apply  Javelle  water  with 
an  old  tooth-brush  until  the 
stain  disappears,  rinse  at 
once  in  clear  water,  then 
in  ammonia  water  to  prevent 
rot. 

Coffee,  Tea  and  Cocoa. — ■ 
Pour  cold  water,  then  boiling 
water  through  as  above,  be- 
fore the  stain  dries.  Or, 
still  better,  sprinkle  with 
borax  and  soak  in  a  little 
cold  water  before  pouring 
the  boiling  water  through. 

Grass  Stains.  —  Remove 
with  wood  alcohol  (a  poison), 
or  ether. 

Medicine  Stains:  —  Use 
alcohol. 

Berry  Stains — Can  be  re- 
moved by  moistening  them 
and  stretching  over  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur.  Use  a 
funnel  over  the  old  dish  in 
which  the  sulphur  is  placed. 

Rust  Spots. — Treat  with 
salt  and  lemon  juice  mixed 
together.  Place  in  bright 
sunshine,  repeating  as  often 
as  necessary. 

Mildew  —  Make  a  thin 
paste  of  soft  soap  and  pul- 
verized chalk  and  expose  to 
strong  sunlight. 

Scorch. — Place  in  strong 
sunshine.  If  this  fails  rub 
with  hydrogen  peroxide. 

Blood. — Rinse  well  with 
clear  water,  then  apply  paste 
of  starch  and  water.  When 
dry  brush  off  and  launder  as 
usual. 

Ink  Stains. — Soak  in  but- 
termilk until  stain  disap- 
pears, renewing  the  milk 
frequently. — May  take  2  or 
3  days. 

Extra  Hints. 

If  bluing  is  used  at  all 
only  the  very  best  should 
be  bought.  To  dissolve  it, 
put  it  in  a  flannel  bag  and 
stir  about  in  a  basin  of  hot 
water. 

For  washing  white  flan- 
nel or  wool  borax  (in  folu- 
tion)  is  better  than  soap. 

If  towels  have  become 
very  badly  soiled  soak  them 
a  coupleof  hours  in  water 
to  which  some  coal  oil  has 
been  added,  then  wash  with 
water  and  soap. 

Use  a  small  scrubbing  brush  to  remove 
very  badly  soiled  spots  from  clothes. 
It  is  a  great  saver  of  strength. 

Turpentine  in  warm  water,  a  table- 
spoonful  to  a  quart,  is  good  to  remove 
grease. 

For  cleansing  dress-goods,  especially 
black,  the  "soap  bark"  to  be  got  3t  the 
druggists  is  good.  Magnesia  will  usually 
remove  grease  spots  from  light  silk. 

Hard  water  can  be  made  soft  by 
boiling  it  to  precipitate  the  lime,  or  by 
adding  sal-soda  or  ammonia.  Sometimes 
adding  some  slaked  lime,  filtering  after- 
wards, is  effective. 

Washing  soda  should  be  dissolved 
in  a  separate  vessel,  then  strained  into 
the  tub.    About  2  ounces  is  right  for 


a  large  tubful  of  water,  the  solution  being 
added  before  the  clothes  are  put  in. 
Many  people,  however,  just  use  the  soap 
jelly.  Some  people  use  a  chloride  of 
lime  solution  once  in  a  while  to  whiten 
the  clothes,  or  to  disinfect  them  after 
illness.  It  is  made  as  follows:  Dis- 
solve 1  lb.  of  sal-soda  and  '4  lb.  chloride 
of  lime  in  2  quarts  boiling  water.  After 
they  are  dissolved  let  the  solution  settle. 
Pour  off  the  clear  liquid  and  strain 
through  cheesecloth,  then  bottle.  The 
dregs  may  be  used  to  scour  unpainted 
woodwork.  Put  a  little  of  the  solution 
in  the  wash-boiler  before  putting  in  the 
clothes. 

Laundering  Delicate  Colors. 

How  to  launder  the  delicately  colored 
ginghams,  percales  and  muslins  without 


Laundering  at  Porto  Rico,  West  Indies. 

The  natives  rub  the  clothes  on  the  round  stones  of  the  river-bed 
and  dry  them  on  the  bank. 

injuring  their  pretty  color  is  a  question 
that  comes  as  regularly  as  the  spring- 
time. 

Of  course  they  must  be  washed  with 
a  mild  soap  (or  a  soap-jelly  made  from  it) 
in  warm  water,  just  as  quickly  as  possible, 
then  rinsed  very  thoroughly  and  dried 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  a  shady  place. 
Colored  clothes  of  this  kind  should  never 
be  soaked,  never  left  damp  very  long  be- 
fore ironing. 

But  sometimes  it  is  felt  necessary 
to  "set"  the  color. 

Some  hints  on  the  subject  were  given 
in  this  paper  recently.  Here  are  a  few 
more. 

Throw  into  the  washing  suds  (warm, 
not  hot,  water)  a  large  handful  of  salt. 
Rinse  in  warm  water  to  which  a  little 
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soap  and  some  more  salt  has  been  added; 
put  through  two  cold  waters,  adding 
just  enough  vinegar  to  taste.  Stiffen 
the  least  little  bit  in  water  to  which  a  very 
little  boiled  flour  starch  has  been  added, 
dry  in  the  shade  and  when  nearly  dry 
iron  at  once.  For  very  delicate  colors 
a  tablespoonful  of  ox-gall  is  better  than 
the  salt. 

For  some  colors,  however,  the  salt 
and  ox-gall  are  not  effective. 

For  green,  blue,  pinkish  purple  and 
mauve  an  alum  bath  is  excellent.  Use 
4  oz.  alum  to  a  tub  of  water,  dissolving 
it  first.  Let  the  goods  soak  10  minutes 
before  washing. 

For  the  madder  tints  soak  in  sugar  ot 
lead  solution,  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  before  washing.  Same  is  good 
for  any  shade  of  blue. 

Vinegar  will  set  pink  or  red. 

For  gray  and  deep  purple  use  a  handful 
of  salt  to  a  small  tub  of  water  and  soak 
the   goods   7   minutes   before  washing. 

A  general  warning  is:  Don't  use  too 
hot  an  iron  for  smoothing. 
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Hop  Yeast  and  Other  Yeasts 

For  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Parry  Sound,  Ont. 

The    following    recipe    is  from 
"Dominion"  Cook  Book. 

Hop  Yeast. — Take  2  oz.  hops,  1  „ 
water,  handful  of  salt,  1  lb.  best  flour, 
3  lbs.  potatoes.  Boil  hops  in  water  for 
half  an  hour.  Strain  and  cool  to  luke- 
warm. Put  in  the  salt  and  a  little  sugar. 
Beat  the  flour  with  some  of  the  liquid 
and  then  mix  all  together.  Let  stand 
2  days,  then  add  the  potatoes,  boiled 
and  mashed,  and  let  stand  24  hours. 
Put  into  jars  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 
While  making  this  yeast  keep  it  fairly 
warm  and  stir  frequently.  It  will  keep 
in  a  cool  place  for  2  months. 

Potato  Yeast.— To  every  pound  ot 
potatoes  allow  2  oz.  of  treacle  and  2 
large  spoonfuls  yeast.  Boil  the  potatoes 
until  very  soft,  then  peel  and  mash 
smooth.  Add  hot  water  to  make  of 
consistency  of  yeast,  add  the  treacle 
and  let  get  lukewarm,  then  stir  in  the 
yeast.  Keep  fairly  warm  until  it  has 
done  fermenting  and  in  24  hours  it  will 
be  fit  for  use.— Said  to  be  nearly  as  good 
as  brewers'  yeast. 

Home-made     Potato      Yeast.—  <p  r  

"Things  Mother  Used  to  Make")— 
Take  4  good-sized  potatoes,  1  quart 
boiling  water,  %  cup  sugar,  H  cup  salt 
\y2  cup  old  yeast.  Boil,  peel  and  mash 
the  potatoes,  add  the  boiling  water, 
sugar  and  salt.  Put  into  a  dish  that 
will  hold  3  pints  and  leave  in  a  warm 
spot  to  rise.  Keep  covered.  Use  two 
thirds  of  a  cup  to  every  quart  of  flour 
required  for  the  bread.  This  recipe 
has  been  in  utt  over  50  years.  If  old 
yeast  cannot  be  obtained,  use  1J3  cakes 
compressed  yeast. 

Homemade  Yeast  Cakes.— Boil  12  good- 
sized  potatoes  and  mash  or  put  through 
a  colander.  Boil  a  large  handful  ol 
hops  in  2  quarts  water  and  strain  into 
the  potatoes.  Scald  enough  cornmeal 
to  make  a  thin  batter  when  added  to  the 
potatoes  and  hops.  Stir  in  1  cup  yeast 
and  let  all  rise  in  a  warm  place.  While 
rising  stir  in  enough  unscalded  cornmeal 
to  make  thick  enough  to  roll  out.  Dry 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  a  warm,  not  not 
oven  (placed  on  a  wooden  board  so 
they  will  not  become  too  hot),  and 
store  in  a  dry  cool  place.  Will  last 
some  weeks. 

Note— When  making  any  kind  of  yeas! 
remember  to  keep  it  in  a  warm,  not  hot, 
place,  until  it  is  ready  to  put  away. 
If  too  hot  it  will  ferment  too  quickly 
and  go  sour;  if  not  warm  enough  it  will 
refuse  to  ferment  at  all,  and  so  the  yeast 
will  not  "make."  When  made  keep  it 
stored  in  a  cool  place  to  prevent  the 
fermentation  passing  into  the  acid,  or 
sour,  stage. 


"Putting  Down"  Rhubarb 

The  following  methods  are  recom- 
mended by  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture. 

Canning  Rhubarb. 

Pack  the  rhubarb,  cut  in  bits,  as 
tightly  as  possible  in  the  jars.  Fill  to 
overflowing  with  a  hot  syrup  made  of 
twice  as  much  sugar  as  water  and  cooked 
until  it  threads.  Adjust  rubber  and 
lid  but  do  not  seal.  Boil  15  minutes 
on  a  rack  in  boiler  as  usual.  Seal, 
invert    and  cool. 
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Cold  Water  Method. 

Fill  perfectly  clean,  scalded  jars  with 
rhubarb.  Fill  to  overflowing  with  fresh 
cold  water.  Seal  and  keep  in  a  cool, 
dark  place.  The  rhubarb  "keeps"  but 
is  not  quite  so  well  flavored  as  when 
cooked. 

Rhubarb  Preserve. 

1  quart  rhubarb        1  cup  water 
3  cups  sugar 

Boil  sugar  and  water  until  it  becomes 
brittle  when  dropped  in  cold  water.  Add 
rhubarb  and  boil  slowly  until  thick. 
1'ut  in  jelly  mugs  and  when  cold  cover 
with  melted  paraffin. 

Rhubarb  and  Strawberries. 

3  qts.  rhubarb  2  qts.  sugar 

1  qt.  strawberries 

Mix  fruit  with  sugar  and  boil  slowly 
until  the  liquid  forms  a  heavy  syrup. 
Pour  into  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

Rhubarb  and  Cherry. 

1  qt.  rhubarb  1  qt.  sugar 

1  cup  cherries 

Mix  fruit  and  sugar.  Boil  slowly 
until  clear  and  seal  in  sterilized  jars. 

Rhubarb  Conserve. 

2  cups  rhubarb  cut    1  lemon,  juice  and 
fine  grated  rind 

2  cups  sugar  )4  cup  blanched 

1  orange,  juice  and       almonds  cut  in 

grated  rind  bits 

Combine  all  except  nuts  and  heat  slow- 
ly until  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  boil 
rapidly  until  clear.  Add  the  nuts  and 
pour  into  glasses,  sealing  as  usual. 

Rhubarb  and  Figs. 

6  lbs.  rhubarb  cut     1  lb.  figs,  minced 
fine  4  lbs.  sugar 

3  lemons,  juice  and 
grated  rind 

Combine  rhubarb,  figs  and  sugar, 
and  let  stand  over  night.  Add  juice 
and  grated  rind  of  lemons  and  cook 
slowly  until  thick.  Turn  into  glasses  and 
seal  hot. 

Rhubarb  and  Prunes. 

1  qt.  rhubarb  1  lemon 

1  cup  prune  pulp       l/i  cup  English 

3  cups  sugar  walnuts. 

Cook  rhubarb,  prune  pulp  and  sugar 
until  thick.  Add  the  lemon  jukce  and 
grated  rind  and  the  nuts.  Turn  into 
glasses,  let  cool,  cover  with  paraffin  and 
seal. 

Rhubarb  Relish. 

1  qt.  rhubarb  1  teasp.  each  of 

1  qt.  onions  cinnamon,  all- 

1  pint  vinegar  spice,  ginger, 

3  cups  brown  sugar  cloves 
}4  teasp.  red  pepper       1  tablesp.  salt 
or  2  teasps.  black 

If  black  pepper  is  used  add  a  dash  of  red 
pepper  also.  Chop  rhubarb  and  onions 
well,  add  other  ingredients  and  boil 
slowly  until  thick.  Seal  as  usual  and  keep 
in  a  cool  place. 


The  Scrap  Bag. 

Bloomers  for  Children. 

Try  bloomers  instead  of  drawers  and 
petticoats  for  little  girls.  They  look 
much  better  in  these  days  when  it  is 
known  to  be  healthful  for  little  girls 
to  romp  and  climb  as  much  as  they  choose. 
They  should  be  made  quite  full  in  the 
legs,  and  the  material  may  be  black 
sateen,  or  of  the  same  material  as  the 
dresses. 

Up-to-date    Garden  Tools. 

Just  about  two-thirds  of  the  "hard" 
work  of  gardening  is  eliminated  by 
having  up-to-date  garden  tools  in  good 
condition :  A  large  hoe  and  a  shallow  one, 
both  sharp  and  with  light-weight  handles; 
a  Buco  as  well  as  the  ordinary  rake; 
a  sprayer;  rake;  a  stout  gardening  trowel; 
sharp  and  strong  pruning  shears;  a 
s;ood  watering-pot  with  a  rose  that  can 
be  easily  cleaned,  if  possible  a  wheel- 
hoe.  .  .Of  course  many  garden  things 
<  an  be  raised  in  the  field  and  cultivated 
I  iy  horse  -power,  but  the  person  who  goes 
in  for  a  varied  and  interesting  assortment 
of  vegetables  and  flowers  must  have 
a  handy  garden  besides.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  if  one  is  properly  equipped 
with  tools.  A  carpenter  would  not  be 
expected  to  do  good  work  without  all  the 
tools  he  needs;  then  why  should  a  gardener 
be  expected  to  get  results  without  his  or 
her  complement  of  equipment? 

Cleaning  Water  Bottle. 

A  writer  in  The  Globe  states  that  a 
good   way  to  clean  a   water-bottle  or 


carafe  is  as  follows:  Cut  up  a  good- 
sized  potato  in  small  pieces  and  put  in 
the  carafe  with  a  teaspoonful  of  ammonia; 
fill  with  water,  let  stand  24  hours,  then 
shake  well.  Repeat  if  necessary,  and 
wash  clean  with  warm  water.  Probably 
the  same  method  would  be  good  for 
cleaning  vinegar  and  thermos  bottles. 

Ideal  Working  Aprons. 

A  working  apron  that  is  a  joy  forever 
is  a  smooth-fitting  one  made  of  wash- 
able chintz.  It  is  pretty,  does  not  show 
spots  readily,  and  is  quite  durable.  .  . 
Still  better  is  the  waterproof  apron  which 
is  given  as  a  premium  to  anyone  who  sends 
in  one  new  subscription  to  the  paper  (a 
new  one — besides  her  own,  of  course). 
These  aprons  are  well-made  and  quite 
pretty.  They  look  like  checked  gingham, 
in  blue-and-white  or  black-and-white; 
but  they  are  really  waterproofed,  and  so 
save  one's  clothes  better  than  any  other 
kind.  To  see  one  is  to  want  one. 
Directions  for  cleaning  are  sent  with 
apron.  We  do  not  sell  these  aprons; 
you  can  get  one  from  us  only  by  com- 
plying with  conditions  given  above, 
sending  post-office  order  to  cover  amount 
of  subscription.  State  color  wanted. 
The  aprons  are  all  one  size,  medium. 

Address,  Circulation  Dept.,  this  paper. 


The  Fashions. 


How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED OR  IN  CATALOGUE. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form: — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 

Name  

Post  Office  

County  

R.  R.  No  

Province  

Number  of  Pattern  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement —  Waist  Bust  

Date  of  issue  in  which  pattern  ap- 
peared  

When  ordering  from  catalogue  give 
number  of  page  on  which  pattern  ap- 
peared. 

Be  Sure  to  Write  Numbers  Clearly. 

Our  Fashion  Book. 

A  fashion  catalogue  containing  over 
500  designs  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt 
of  12  cents.  Book  contains  article  on 
dressmaking  and  illustrations  of  stitches. 
When  ordering  from  it  use  above  blank. 

3976-3906.    Ladies'  Costume. 

Waist  3976  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Skirt  3906  cut  in  6  sizes:  25,  27,  29,  31, 
33  and  35  inches  waist  measure.  The 
width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about 
2%  yards.  TWO  separate  patterns  15c. 
FOR  EACH  pattern. 

3994.    Juniors'  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years. 
A  14-year  size  requires  3yi  yards  of 
32-inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

3880.    A  New  Bathing  Suit. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
requires  2%  yards  of  material  40  inches 
wide  for  the  undergarment,  and  2%  yards 
for  the  smock.    Price  15  cents. 

3979.    Ladies'  Blouse. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  requires  2Y%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 

3948-3727.    Ladies'  Costume. 

Waist  3948  cut  in  6  sizes:  36,  38,  40 
42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
Skirt  3727  cut  in  6  sizes:  24,  26,  28,  30, 


32,  and  34  inches  waist  measure.  To 
make  the  dress  as  illustrated  requires  4% 
yards  of  figured  material,  and  3%  yards 
of  plain  material,  for  a  38-inch  size. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is 
about  2  yi  yards.  TWO  separate  paterns 
15  cents  FOR  EACH  pattern. 

4001.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  2  yards  of  27-inch 
material  for  the  waist,  and  2%  yards  for 
the  skirt.    Price  15  cents. 

3766.    Ladies'  House  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  will  require  6  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the 
foot  is  about  2}4  yards.    Price  15  cents. 

3981.    Child's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 
A  4-year  size  requires  lj^j  yard  of  27- 
inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 


New  Preparation  for  Jams 
and  Jellies. 

The  efficient  housewife  of  to-day 
knows  that  it  is  pectin  in  the  fruit 
that  makes  it  jelly;  and  so,  when  making 
jelly  she  uses  fruit  "on  the  green  side"  be- 
cause there  is  more  pectin  in  it  than 
when  riper.  The  new  preparation, 
"Certo,"  is  a  concentrated  pectin.  It 
makes  jelly  "jell"  with  very  little  boiling, 
giving  "50  per  cent,  more  jam  or  jelly 
from  the  same  amount  of  fruit.  Certo 
is  stated  by  the  manufacturers  to  be 
"a  pure  fruit  product  absolutely  free 
from  preservative  or  gelatine."  See  ad- 
vertisement in  this  issue,  page  770. 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

The  Temple  of  God. 

Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of 
God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth 
in  you?  If  any  man  defile  the  temple 
<>l  (iod,  him  shall  God  destroy;  for  the 
temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye 
are.— I  Cor.  3:  16,  17. 

This  is  part  of  a  letter  addressed  b§ 
St.  Paul  to  the  Christians  in  Corinth, — 
"a  great  Commercial  city.  .  .  famous 
equally  for  its  wealth,  its  treasures  of  art| 
and  its  gross  sensuality."  Those  people, 
so  lately  converted  from  "gross  sensual- 
ity," must  have  been  startled  at  thje 
information  that  even  their  "bodies" 
were  holy,  being  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.— I  Cor.  6:  19,  20. 

We  have  grown  familiar  with  the  idea 
that  God  dwells  within  the  "soul"  at 
a  Christian.  Let  us  remember  also  that 
S.  Paul's  words  are  addressed  to  each 
disciple  of  Christ:  "Your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in 
you."  Again  he  says:  "I  beseech  you.  . 
that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God." 

Long  ago  many  enthusiastic  Christians 
tried  to  serve  God  by  crushing  down 
every  natural  bodily  desire.  Some  ot 
them  lived  in  lonely  desert  caves,  think- 
ing that  such  a  self-sacrificing  refusal  of 
the  happiness  of  home  was  more  holy 
than  life  in  the  world.  Some  of  them 
tortured  their  bodies,  thinking  that  they 
could  climb  nearer  to  God  by  trampling 
under  foot  the  body  He  had  wonderfully 
made  and  placed  in  their  care.  And  yet, 
when  God  Himself  came  to  live  among 
men  He  did  not  refuse  to  become  flesh 
and  show  forth  the  glory  of  a  perfect 
soul  in  the  temple  of  an  undefiled  body. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  inspired  us  with 
reverence  for  human  nature. — lor  body 
as  well  as  soul.  After  death  He  took  again 
the  unstained  body  in  which  He  had 
lived  on  earth.  In  that  sacred  flesh 
(changed  in  its  powers  but  identically 
the  same. — S.  Luke  24:  39)  He  ascended 
to  heaven.  Now  and  forever  "Man  with 
God  is  on  the  Throne," — whole  Man, 
body  as  well  as  human  soul. 

In  these  days  we  are  learning  afresh! 
the  old  truth  which  was  declared  in  the 
Book  Genesis,  that  man  is  not  only  a 
"living  soul"  but  is  formed  of  the  dust 
of  the.  ground,  and  within  him  is  the 
breath  of  life, — the  Spirit  of  God, — 
Gen.  2:  7.  What  Goof  has  joined  to- 
gether is  still  one.  Man  is  body  as  well  | 
as  soul;  and  the  body  is  holy  because  it  is 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
temple  of  my  body  is  not  my  own  pro- 
perty, it  has  been  bought  with  a  great  j 
price.  It  is  not  mine  to  use  or  abuse  as 
I  may  choose.  It  is  as  truly  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  God  as  any  cathedral, 
and  should  be  treated  reverently  in  the 
Name  of  its  Divine  Master  and  Owner. 

But,  of  course,  the  body  should  he! 
kept  in  its  proper  place.  It  must  never! 
be  allowed  to  domineer  over  the  spirit.1 
We  often  hear  of  patients  who  have  been! 
suddenly  cured  of  pains  by  the  determina- 
tion to  ignore  them.  The  body  is  like  a 
child  and  must  be  trained  and  taught 
It  should  never  be  pampered  and  spoiled 
must  be  taught  to  obey  orders,  and  ver> 
often  it  must  learn  to  hold  its  tongue. 

What  a  world  this  would  be  if  every 
body  who  had  ,&  headache  or  backachf 
or  heartache  should  insist  on  talking 
constantly  about  the  unpleasant  things 
he  or  she  had  to  endure!  If  we  talk 
much  about  our  troubles  they  will  grow 
like  a  rolled  snowball  until  they  are  toe 
heavy  to  carry.  If  the  body  makes  a 
fuss  over  a  trifling  discomfort  it  car: 
often  be  comforted  by  being  set  to  wort 
for  someone  else.  Self-pity  is  botl: 
degrading  and  weakening.  If  we  want 
to  "keep  fit"  to  serve  God  and  our 
generation  we  must  never  allow  the  body 
to  lord  it  over  the  soul.  Wrhat  would 
you  think  of  a  soldier  who  refused  to 
obey  orders  because  he  felt  tired  or  the 
weather  was  unpleasant?  And,  if  we  arc 
disciples  of  Christ,  we  must  be  ready  to 
endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  our 
King. 

The  peace  of  many  a  home  is  spoiled  by 
a  "nervous"  member  of  the  family, 
whose  convenience  must  be  studied  from 
morning  to  night  or  things  will  be  made 
unpleasant  for  everybody.  There  must 
be  no  music  tonight  and  no  cheerful 
conversation,  because  "mother  has  a 
headache."  The  headache  may  not  be 
a  very  serious  matter  in  itself  and  yet 
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<it  may  do  very  serious  mischief.  Very 
often  it  happens  that  one  person  who 
indulges  in  self-pity,  and  expects  the 
whole  household  to  be  openly  sympathetic 
Ix-cuuse  she  is  "nervous"  or  hysterical, 
succeeds  in  driving  the  young  people 
on!  of  the  home.  They  instinctively 
desire  a  more  cheerful  atmosphere;  and 
it  is  easier  to  drive  them  out  than  to  win 
them  back  again. 

One  who  is  suffering  in  body  or  spirit — ■ 
should  be  on  guard,  prayerfully  de- 
termined not  to  be  a  tyrant  or  domineer 
over  the  healthy  people  who  are  willing 
to  be  kind  and  considerate.  It  is  very 
easy  for  an  invalid  to  grow  accustomed 
to  being  petted,  and  to  feel  injured  if 
her  pain  is  forgotten  by  others. 

But  what  a  distance  behind  the  Master 
such  a  self-pitying  sufferer  has  fallen! 
Through  all  the  tortures  endured  by 
Him  only  one  expression  of  bodily  suffer- 
ing came  from  His  lips:  "I  thirst!"  and 
<?ven  those  words  of  agony  were  spoken 
"that  the  scripture  might  lie  fulfilled." 

If  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  ruling  in  the 
temple  of  the  body,  one  who  is  suffering 
pain  will  think  of  others'  needs  and 
happiness,  instead  of  demanding  pity 
for  himself.  Self-pity  helps  to  weaken 
body  as  well  as  soul,  while  glad  and  kindly 
service  strengthens  one  who  is  naturally 
weak  and  ailing. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Comforter,  or 
Strengthener;  and  the  first  cluster  of 
graces  making  up  "the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit"  is  the  trinity — "love,  joy  and 
peace."  Those  who  are  constantly  giving 
out  to  others,  in  loving  thoughts  and 
words  and  deeds,  forget  many  of  their 
own  aches  and  troubles.  Those  who  draw 
constant  draughts  of  joy  from  the  Living 
Fountain,  refusing  to  be  anxious  about 
present  or  future  troubles  because  they 
trust  their  Leader,  are  unconsciously 
building  in  strength  and  holiness  the 
emple  of  the  body. 

In  these  days  we  often  hear  about 
.chotherapy,"  because  doctors  have 
discovered  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt 
to  cure  sick  people  by  bodily  treatment 
only.  As  flesh  can  drag  down  or  uplift 
soul,  so  soul  can  weaken  or  strengthen 
flesh — as  Browning  told  us  long  ago. 
One  who  allows  the  indwelling  Spirit  of 
God  to  pour  love,  joy  and  peace  into  the 
soul  is  helping  the  body  also. 

A  wise  man  of  old  said:  "A  merry  heart 
i  good  medicine."  and  that  saying  is 
i breast  of  the  teaching  of  modern  medical 
science  to-day.  If  we  allow  anxiety 
or  unhappiness  to  reign  in  the  hearts,  the 
body  can't  properly  digest  its  food  > 
A  great  deal  of  sickness  is  largely  the 
result  of  improper  thinking,  and  want  of 
faith  in  the  Father's  love  and  wisdom,  and 
sclf-centredness. 

Love  is  the  great  purifier,  the  mighty 
instinct  God  has  planted  in  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  race.  It  is  not  for  your  own  sake 
only  that  you  must  keep  your  body  holy 
!>e  sacred  trust  of  God.  No  one  can 
injure  himself  without  injuring  others 
iko.  Parents  must  strive  after  holiness 
iuse  their  thoughts,  as  well  as  their 
words  and  actions,  are  sure  to  influence 
their  children  for  good  or  for  evil.  Broth- 
ers and  sisters  help  or  hinder  one  another. 
Women  with  high  ideals  and  white  souls 
have  wonderful  power  to  uplift  the  ideals 
of  men.  Men  who  walk  in  the  fear  of 
God,  in,  righteousness  and  purity,  are 
nding  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
Spirit  dwells  within  them  and  is  constant- 
ly using  them — body,  mind  and  spirit — 
for  His  great  purposes. 

All  Love  greatens  and  glorifies 

Till  God's  aglow,  to  the  loving  eyes, 

In  what  was  mere  earth  before. 

Dora  Farncomb. 


Gifts  for  the  Needy. 

Two  donations  for  Russia  reached  me 
last  week — two  dollars  from  "a  prairie 
mother"  and  one  dollar  from  M.  G., 
Clear  Creek,  Ont.  These  have  been 
forwarded  to  C.  D.  Gordon,  Dominion 
Bank,  King  and  Yonge  Sts.,  Toronto. 

From  Miss  M.  N.  M.  (Meaford,  Ont.), 
•came  ten  dollars  for  the  needy  nearer 
home.  Some  of  this  money  went  out 
very  quickly,  but  the  rest  is  waiting  in 
the  Quiet  Hour  Purse  for  some  special 
need.  As  usual  I  have  received  several 
packages  of  papers  and  magazines  for 
the  "shut-in."     Thanks  for  everything! 


From  "A  Sympathizer"  (Williams- 
town)  came  a  dollar  for  the  Russian 
Famine  Fund — which  I  have  forwarded 
to  Mr.  C.  D.  Gordon. 

"A  Friend"  (Owen  Sound)  sent  five 
•dollars  for  "some  poor  tired  mother." 


I  know  so  many  poor  tired  mothers  that 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  di%'iding  this 
gift  among  three  of  them,  hoping  that 
the  kindly  donor  will  not  object.  From 
many  readers  have  come  parcels  of  papers 
for  the  shut-in.    Thanks  to  you  all! 


Miss  A.  G.  S.  (AValkerton,  Ont.),  sent 
S3  for  the  Russian  Famine  Fund  and  $2 
for  needy  at  home.  A  dollar  for  Russia 
came  from  "a  friend  of  children"  (Stayner, 
Ont.) 

The  money  for  Russia  has  been 
forwarded  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Gordon,  Domin- 
ion Bank,  Toronto.  The  two  dollars 
will  bring  good  cheer  to  two  lonely  and 
needy  women. 


Ailing  Child. — Heart  trouble. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  B.,  Que.  "Little  daughter 
aged  3  years  does  not  sleep  well  at  nights. 
Will  cry  and  cry  without  seeming  to 
really  wake  up.  She  drools  all  the  time 
and  it  seems  to  be  acid;  it  takes  the  color 
out  of  her  dress  and  leaves  a  dark  stain. 
What  is  the  cause  of  irregular  heart 
beating?  Have  been  troubled  with  it  for 
about  4  years.  Am  38,  height  5  ft.  6  in., 
and  weight  130  lbs.  Some  days  heart 
will  beat  fairly  regularly  and  I  feel  well; 
but  more  often  it  will  beat  4  or  5  times, 
then  skip  and  seem  to  turn  over,  seems 
to  drive  the  blood  to  my  head  and  makes 
me  dizzy  and  faint.  Worse  in  cold 
weather." 

Ans. — It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a 
definite  reply  about  your  little  girl.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  ask  your  family 
doctor  to  make  a  thorough  examination 
to  find  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  almost  never 
serious.  It  is  almost  invariably  caused 
by  some  condition  outside  of  the  heart. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  trouble  with 
the  heart  itself.  The  stomach  is  the 
most  likely  seat  of  the  trouble,  usually 
gas  or  a  nervous  indigestion.  Your 
family  doctor  can  tell  you  as  to  diet. 

Re  Epileptic. 

Subscriber,  Ont.  "Is  it  safe  for  the 
wife  of  an  epileptic  husband  (who  is 
successfully  taking  luminal)  to  have 
children?  What  are  the  probable  heredi- 
tary results?" 

Ans. — There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
about  the  hereditary  character  of  epilepsy. 
There  would  be  a  serious  danger  that  the 
child  might  develop  epilepsy.  I  am  quite 
interested  to  know  luminal  has  been 
helpful  in  your  case. 

'  Rickets. 

Subscriber,  Ont.  "Baby  is  poorly 
enough  yet,  and  I  think  the  convulsions 
come  from  his  stomach  and  teeth;  he  is 
nearly  fifteen  months  old  and  has  no 
teeth,  and  the  ends  of  his  wrists  and 
ankles  seem  very  badly  swollen.  He  can 
sit  up  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  guess  it 
certainly  must  have  been  rickets  as  you 
told  me.  I  feed  him  corn  starch  and 
milk  and  give  him  the  white  of  l/Z  egg  at 
night  and  remainder  in  the  morning. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  rub  his  wrists 
with  anything,  or  will  I  give  him  lime- 
water  all  the  time,  or  what  is  best.  I 
saw  in  one  of  your  "Advocates"  not  to  eat 
between  meals.  I  can  only  nurse  my 
babies  four  months.  I  fed  my  first 
little  girl  Nestle's  Food  and  I  had  no 
bother  with  her;  and  next  I  fed  my  little 
boy  Robinson's  Patent  Barley  and  he 
took  convulsions  at  &}4  months  old. 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  feed  this 
child  if  I  can't  nurse  it  till  it  is  eight  or 
ten  months  old?" 

Ans. — Your  child  undoubtedly  has 
rickets,  and  unless  something  is  done 
soon  he  will  be  permanently  deformed 
for  life. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  than  raw  cod 
liver  oil,  20  drops  twice  a  day.  In  fact 
I  would  give  him  a  teaspoonful  because  his 
condition  is  serious.  Give  him  plenty 
of  pasteurized  milk,  raw  fruits,  raw 
vegetables  (potato).  Give  him  strained 
vegetable  soup.  Give  him  orange  juice, 
or  even  canned  tomatoes.  Give  him 
plenty  of  sunshine. 

Stop  the  white  of  egg.  It  is  very 
likely  to  cause  vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 
Do  something,  and  do  it  quick.  No, 
don't  rub  his  wrists.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  enthusiasm.  A  specialist  tells 
me  raw  cod  liver  oil  never  upsets  the 


Parcels  of  papers  for  the  shut-in  come 
in  very  regularly.  I  have  to  pass  them 
on  swiftly  or  I  should  be  crowded  out 
of  my  little  flat — hut  I  am  very  thankful 
to  the  kindly  "Advocate"  readers. 

Dora  Farncomb, 
6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 


For  the  "Save  the  Children"  Relief 
Fund. 

The  following  amounts  have  been 
received  for  the  starving  children  in 
Russia,  and  have  been  sent  on  to  Sir 
George  Burn,  Elgin  Building,  Ottawa: 
Mrs.  Geo.  Keeble,  R.  R.  2,  Wallace- 
burg,  Ont.,  $1;  Miss  Annie  Booth,  $1; 
Women's  Institute,  $4;  J.  C.  Coutts,  $4. 


baby's  stomach.  It  is  always  something 
else,  but  cod  liver  oil  sometimes  gets  the 
blame.    Don't  neglect  that  baby  of  yours. 

Nurse  your  baby.  If  you  want  plenty 
of  nurse  you  must  eat,  and  eat  and  eat, 
and  then  eat  some  more, — bread  and 
butter,  plenty  of  each,  milk  but  not  too 
much  for  fear  it  will  leave  no  room  for 
other  foods — potatoes — meat,  and  vege- 
tables. Then,  if  you  can  cut  down  your 
work,  rest  an  hour  or  so  morning  and 
afternoons.  You  will  have  no  trouble 
with  your  nurse.  Eat  more  and  work 
less. 

Infant    Feeding    in    Hot  Weather. 

Reader,  Ont.  When  six-months-old 
babe  was  not  gaining,  and  I  hadn't 
enough  nurse  for  her  and  could  not  get 
modified  milk  suited  to  her.  She  weighed 
14>£  lbs.,  and  was  troubled  with  con- 
stipation. Weaned  her  and  began  feeding 
her  according  to  the  following  formula — 
Let  one  quart  of  milk  stand  four  hours, 
use  top  half;  12  ounces  top  milk,  1  ounce 
lime  water,  7  ounces  barley  water,  % 
ounce  sugar.  She  gained  1>£  lbs.  in 
a  month,  then  was  at  a  standstill  since. 
She  is  9}4  months  old  now  and  weighs 
scarcely  the  16  lbs.  She  gets  six  feeds 
in  24  hours  and  takes  8  ounces  mostly 
every  time,  every  three  hours.  She  has 
gas  in  the  stomach  and  gas  in  the  bowels, 
at  times  swelling  up  till  she  is  hard  with 
it  and  it  keeps  her  awake.  Her  sleep 
is  much  disturbed,  she  kicks  and  throws 
herself  around,  and  her  eyes  are  half  open 
mostly.  She  is  not  constipated  now, 
but  movements  have  a  foul  odor,  and  are 
light  in  color,  have  no  curds  in  them. 
The  milk  is  from  one  healthy  Holstein 
cow.  Is  very  bright  and  is  starting  to 
creep,  but  I  think  her  diet  must  be  at 
fault. 

Ans. — During  the  hot  weather  you 
should  keep  the  babe  as  cool  as  possible — 
just  a  thin  dress  and  diaper.  Heat  stroke 
comes  on  very  much  like  "Cholera 
Infantum,"  "Cholera  Morbus,"  or  the 
so-called  diarrhoea.  Another  important 
thing  is  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  sugar. 
We  associate  green  stools  with  an  excess 
of  sugar  in  the  diet.  Green  stools  usually 
precede  an  attack  of  diarrhoea. 

At  9}4  months,  your  girl  should  be 
able  to  take  whole  milk — especially 
if  it  is  skimmed  milk.  Fats,  (cream, 
butter,  etc.)  are  hard  to  digest.  I  prefer 
herd  milk  because  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
uniform  in  composition;  the  one  parti- 
cular cow  might  be  worried  by  a  dog, 
flies,  etc.,  and  you  knew  how  worry,  etc., 
affects  breast  milk.  I  would  suggest 
pasteurized  milk  because  of  the  danger 
of  tuberculosis. 

Five  feeds  in  24  hours — 6  and  10  a.m. 
2,  6  and  10  p.m. — 8  hours  sleep  at  night 
for  everybody.  You  are  feeding  her  too 
often. 

What  else  besides  skim-milk?  She 
should  have  bread  and  butter,  poached 
egg,  strained  vegetable  soup,  canned 
tomatoes,  raw  potatoes.  In  fact  I  think 
she  is  a  very  good  judge  of  the  things  she 
should  have.  If  she  shows  a  craving  for 
any  particular  food,  that  indicates  to 
my  mind  that  her  body  needs  something 
contained  in  that  particular  food.  Of 
course  use  your  judgment,  and  give  it  in 
moderation. 

If  she  has  not  cut  her  teeth  (one  of  the 
signs  of  rickets)  give  her  10  to  20  drops 
of  raw  cod  liver  oil  twice  a  day.  Give 
her  liberal  doses  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 
Weigh  her  every  week.  Don't  be  too 
anxious  to  increase  her  weight  during  the 
hot  weather. 

For  the  colic  when  severe  apply  hot 
applications,  and  give  her  soda  (as  much 


as  will  lie  on  a  10-cent  piece  in  K  a  cup 
of  hot  water).  Reducing  the  cream  in 
the  food  should  soon  stop  the  colic. 


The  Doctor's  Story. 

Mrs.  Rogers  lay  in  her  bed, 
Bandaged  and  blistered  from  foot  to  head, 
Bandaged  and  blistered  from  head  to  toe, 
Mrs.  Rqgers  was  very  low. 
Bottles  and  saucers,  spoon  and  cup, 
On  the  table  stood  bravely  up; 
Physic  of  high  and  low  degree; 
Calomel,  catnip,  boneset  tea, — 
Everything  a  body  could  bear 
Excepting  light  and  water  and  air. 
I  opened  the  blinds,  the  day  was  bright, 
And  God  gave  Mrs.  Rogers  some  light. 
I  Opened  the  window,  the  day  was  fair, 
And  God  gave  Mrs.  Rogers  some  air. 
Bottles  and  blisters,  powders  and  pills, 
Catnip,  boneset,  syrup  and  sqills, 
Drugs  and  medicines,  high  and  low, 
I  threw  them  as  far  as  I  could  throw. 
"What  are  you  doing?"  my  patient  cried. 
"Frightening  Death,"  I  cooly  replied. 
"You  are  crazy!"  a  visitor  said. 
I  flung  a  bottle  at  her  head. 
Deacon  Rogers  he  came  to  me, 
"Wife  is  coming  round,"  said  he. 
"I  re-lly  think  she'll  worry  thru: 
She  scolds  me  just  as  she  used  to  do. 
All  the  people  have  poohed  and  slurred, 
And  the  neighbors  have  had  their  word: 
'Twas  better  to  perish,  some  of  'em  say, 
Than  be  cured  in  such  an  irregular  way." 
"Your  wife,"  said  I,  "had  God's  good  care, 
And  His  remedies, — light,  water,  and  air. 
All  the  doctors,  beyond  a  doubt, 
Couldn't  have  cured  Mrs.  Rogers  with- 
out." 

The  deacon  smiled,  and  bowed  his  head, 
"Then  your  bill  is  nothing."  he  said. 
"God's  be  the  glory,  as  you  say. 
God  bless  you,  doctor!  Good-day  good- 
day!" 

If  ever  I  doctor  that  woman  again, 
I'll  give  her  medicine  made  by  men. 

Medical  World. 


Flies  and  Filth. 

"Flies  thrive  on  filth.  Make  it  im- 
possible for  the  fly  to  exist,  by  keeping 
everything  in  and  about  your  premises 
clean.  The  larvae  of  the  house  fly  live 
only  in  stable  manure  and  garbage. 
If  you  remove  the  opportunity  for  pro- 
pagation the  fly  must  eventually  be- 
come extinct. 

"Remove  every  particle  of  filth,  dirt, 
accumulations  of  all  decayed  or  useless 
material  in  and  about  your  premises. 

"Do  not  allow  any  refuse  matter  to 
accumulate. 

"I'urn  all  table  refuse. 

"Place  your  garbage  in  a  can  with  a 
tight  cover.  Every  time  the  can  is 
emptied,  sprinkle  it  with  oil,  lime  or  other 
disinfectant. 

"Screen  your  doors  and  windows. 

"Keep  all  stable  manure  in  a  covered 
receptacle,  and  clean  it  out  frequently. 

"Flies  breed  in  manure,  garbage  and 
dirt.  If  you  deprive  the  insect  of  breed- 
ing places  there  will  soon  be  no  flies. 

"Screen  or  cover  all  food,  whether 
it  is  on  your  table  or  other  places  in 
your  home,  or  whether  it  is  exposed  for 
sale  in  a  store  or  market. 

"Burn  pyrethrum  powder  in  the 
house.  It  will  kill  most  of  the  flies 
and  stun  the  others,  so  that  they  may  be 
swept  up  and  burned." — American 
Cookery. 


From  old  England  comes  these  new 
baby  commandments,  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  Harrow  Committee  for 
Health  Week  on  the  clever  way  that  they 
have  put  these  necessary,  but  simple 
thoughts  before  the  inexperienced  mother. 

Thou  Shalt  Not: 

Kiss  me  on  the  mouth. 

Sneeze  or  cough  in  my  face. 

Give  me  a  rattle  to  suck. 

Thou  Shalt  Give  Me: 

Boiled  cold  water  to  drink. 

The  right  things  to  eat. 

A  bath  every  day. 

Clean  clothes. 

My  own  bed. 

A  comfortable  room  with  windows 
open. 

Plenty  of  sleep,  with  fresh  air. 

Woman's  Century. 

Sign-painter:  Now,  Missus  Johnsing, 
what  does  you  want  put  on  this  yer 
sign?"  Missus  Johnsing  (after  a  moment 
of  deep  thought):  "I  guess  'Goin' out 
scrubbin'  done  in  here  will  do." —  Life. 


Your  Health. 

By  "Medicus." 

[Stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  must  be  enclosed  if  an  early  reply  is  necessary) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

He  could  not  persuade  them  to  remain 
to  take  lunch  with  him.  The  firmness  of 
Hutchinson's  declination  was  not  un- 
connected with  a  private  feeling  that 
"them  footmen  chaps  'u'd  be  on  the  look- 
out to  see  the  way  you  handled  every  bite 
you  put  in  your  mouth."  He  couldn't 
have  stood  it,  dang  their  impudence! 
Little  Ann,  on  her  part,  frankly  and 
calmly  said,  "It  wouldn't  do."  That  was 
all,  and  evidently  covered  everything. 

After  they  had  gone,  the  fog  lifted 
somewhat,  but  though  it  withdrew  from 
the  windows,  it  remained  floating  about  in 
masses,  like  huge  ghosts,  among  the  trees 
of  the  park.  When  Tembarom  sat  down 
alone  to  prolong  his  lunch  with  the  aid  of 
Burrill  and  the  footmen,  he  was  con- 
fronted by  these  unearthly  shapes  every 
time  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  window  he 
faced  from  his  place  at  the  table.  It  was 
an  outlook  which  did  not  inspire  to  cheer- 
fulness, and  the  fact  that  Ann  and  her 
father  were  going  back  to  Manchester 
and  later  to  America  left  him  without  even 
the  simple  consolation  of  a  healthy 
appetite.  Things  were  bound  to  get 
better  after  a  while;  they  were  bound 
to.  A  fellow  would  be  a  fool  if  he  couldn't 
fix  it  somehow  so  that  he  could  enjoy 
himself,  with  money  to  burn.  If  you 
made  up  your  mind  you  couldn't  stand 
the  way  things  were,  you  didn't  have 
to  lie  down  under  them,  with  a  thousand 
or  so  "per"  coming  in.  You  could  fix 
it  so  that  it  would  be  different.  By 
jinks!  there  wasn't  any  law  against  your 
giving  it  all  to  the  church  but  just  enough 
to  buy  a  flat  in  Harlem  outright,  if  you 
wanted  to.  But  you  weren't  going  to  run 
crazy  and  do  a  lot  of  fool  things  in  a 
minute,  and  be  sorry  the  rest  of  your  life. 
Money  was  money.  And  first  and  fore- 
most there  was  Ann,  with  her  round 
cheeks  flushed  and  her  voice  all  sweet 
and  queer,  saying,  "You  wouldn't  be 
T.  Tembarom;  and  it  was  T.  Tembarom 
that— that  was  T.  Tembarom." 

He  couldn't  help  knowing  what  she  had 
begun  to  say,  and  his  own  face  flushed 
as  he  thought  of  it.  He  was  at  that  time 
of  life  when  there  generally  happens  to 
be  one  center  about  which  the  world 
revolves.  The  creature  who  passes 
through  this  period  of  existence  without 
watching  it  revolve  about  such  a  center 
has  missed  an  extraordinary  and  singularly 
developing  experience.  It  is  sometimes 
happy,  often  disastrous,  but  always  more 
or  less  developing.  Speaking  calmly, 
detachedly,  but  not  cynically,  it  is  a 
phase.  During  its  existence  it  is  the 
blood  in  the  veins,  the  sight  of  the  eyes, 
the  beat  of  the  pulse,  the  throb  of  the 
heart.  It  is  also  the  day  and  the  night, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  heaven 
and  hell,  the  entire  universe.  And 
it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least  to  any  one 
but  the  creatures  living  through  it.  T. 
Tembarom  was  in  the  midst  of  it.  There 
was  Ann.  There  was  this  new  crazy 
thing  which  had  happened  to  him— "this 
fool  thing,"  as  he  called  it.  There  was 
this  monstrous,  magnificent  house,— he 
knew  it  was  magnificent,  though  it 
wasn't  his  kind,— there  was  old  Palford 
and  his  solemn  talk  about  ancestors  and 
the  name  of  Temple  Barholm.  It  always 
reminded  him  of  how  ashamed  he  had 
been  in  Brooklyn  of  the  "Temple  Temple" 
and  how  he  had  told  lies  to  prevent  the 
fellows  finding  out  about  it.  And  there 
was  seventy  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  there  was  Ann,  who  looked  as  soft  as 
a  baby, —  Good  Lord!  how  soft  she'd  feel 
if  you  got  her  in  your  arms  and  squeezed 
her! — and  yet  was  somehow  strong  enough 
to  keep  him  just  where  she  wanted  him  to 
stay  and  believed  he  ought  to  stay  until 
"he  had  found  out."  That  was  it. 
She  wasn't  doing  it  for  any  fool  little  idea 
of  making  herself  seem  more  important: 
she  just  believed  it.  She  was  doing  it 
because  she  wanted  to  let  him  "have  his 
chance,"  just  as  if  she  were  his  mother 
instead  of  the  girl  he  was  clean  crazy 
about.  His  chance!  He  laughed  outright 
— a  short,  confident  laugh  which  startled 
Burrill  exceedingly. 

When  he  went  back  to  the  library 


and  lighted  his  pipe  he  began  to  stride 
up  and  down  as  he  continued  to  think 
it  over. 

"I  wish  she  was  as  sure  as  I  am,"  he 
said.  "I  wish  she  was  as  sure  of  me  as  I 
am  of  myself — and  as  I  am  of  her." 
He  laughed  the  short,  confident  laugh 
again.  "I  wish  she  was  as  sure  as  I  am 
of  us  both.  We're  all  right.  I've  got 
to  get  through  this,  and  find  out  what  it's 
best  to  do,  and  I've  got  to  show  her. 
When  I've  had  my  chance  good  and 
plenty,  us  two  for  little  old  New  York! 
Gee!  won't  it  be  fine!"  he  exclaimed 
imaginatively.  "Her  going  over  her  bills, 
looking  like  a  peach  of  a  baby  that's 
trying  to  knit  its  brows,  and  adding  up, 
and  thinking  she  ought  to  economize. 
She'd  do  it  if  we  had  ten  million."  He 
laughed  outright  joyfully.  "Good  Lord! 
I  should  kiss  her  to  death!" 

The  simplest  process  of  ratiocination 
would  lead  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  though  he  was  lonely  and  uncomfort- 
able, he  was  not  in  the  least  pathetic  or 
sorry  for  himself.  His  normal  mental 
and  physical  structure  kept  him  steady  on 
his  feet,  and  his  practical  and  unsenti- 
mental training,  combining  itself  with  a 
touch  of  iron  which  centuries  ago  had 
expressed  itself  through  some  fighting 
Temple  Barholm  and  a  medium  of 
battle-axes,  crossbows,  and  spears,  did 
the  rest. 

"It'd  take  more  than  this  to  get  me 
where  I'd  be  down  and  out.  I'm  feeling 
fine,"  he  said.  "I  believe  I'll  go  and 
'take  a  walk,'  as  Palford  says." 

The  fog-wreaths  in  the  park  were 
floating  away,  and  he  went  out  grinning 
and  whistling,  giving  Burrill  and  the  foot- 
man a  nod  as  he  passed  them  with  a 
springing  young  stride.  He  got  the  door 
open  so  quickly  that  he  left  them  behind 
him  frustrated  and  staring  at  each  other. 

"It  wasn't  our  fault,"  said  Burrill, 
gloomily.  "He's  never  had  a  door 
opened  for  him  in  his  life.  This  won't 
do  for  me. " 

He  was  away  for  about  an  hour,  and 
came  back  in  the  best  of  spirits.  He  had 
found  out  that  there  was  something  in 
"taking  a  walk"  if  a  fellow  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  The  park  was  "fine,"  and 
he  had  never  seen  anything  like  it.  When 
there  were  leaves  on  the  trees  and  the 
grass  and  things  were  green,  it  would  be 
better  than  Central  Park  itself.  You 
could  have  base-ball  matches  in  it.  What 
a  cinch  it  would  be  if  you  charged  gate- 
money!  But  he  supposed  you  couldn't 
if  it  belonged  to  you  and  you  had  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  year. 
You  had  to  get  used  to  that.  But  it 
did  seem  a  fool  business  to  have  all  that 
land  and  not  make  a  cent  out  of  it.  If  it 
was  just  outside  New  York  and  you  cut  it 
up  into  lots,  you'd  just  pile  it  up.  He  was 
quite  innocent — calamitously  innocent 
and  commercial  and  awful  in  his  views. 
Thoughts  such  as  these  had  been  crammed 
into  his  brain  by  life  ever  since  he  had 
gone  down  the  staircase  of  the  Brooklyn 
tenement  with  his  twenty-five  cents  in  his 
ten-year-old  hand. 

The  stillness  of  the  house  seemed  to 
have  accentuated  itself  when  he  returned 
to  it.  His  sense  of  it  let  him  down  a 
little  as  he  entered.  The  library  was 
like  a  tomb — a  comfortable  luxurious 
tomb  with  a  bright  fire  in  it.  A  new 
Punch  and  the  morning  papers  had  been 
laid  upon  a  table  earlier  in  the  day,  and 
he  sat  down  to  look  at  them. 

"I  guess  about  fifty-seven  or  eight  of  the 
hundred  and  thirty-six  hours  have  gone 
by,"  he  said.  "But,  gee!  ain't  it  lone- 
some!' 

He  sat  so  still  trying  to  interest  himself 
in  "London  Day  by  Day"  in  the  morning 
paper  that  the  combination  of  his  ex- 
ercise in  the  fresh  air  and  the  warmth 
of  the  fire  made  him  drowsy.  He  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  closed  his  eyes  with- 
out being  aware  that  he  did  so.  He  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  doze. 

He  remained  upon  the  verge  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  a  soft,  rustling  sound 
made  him  open  his  eyes. 

An  elderly  little  lady  had  timidly 
entered  the  room.   She  was  neatly  dressed 


in  an  old-fashioned  and  far-from-new 
black  silk  dress,  with  a  darned  lace  collar 
and  miniature  brooch  at  her  neck.  She 
had  also  thin,  gray  side-ringlets  dangling 
against  her  cheeks  from  beneath  a  small, 
black  lace  cap  with  pale-purple  ribbons  on 
it.  She  had  most  evidently  not  expected 
to  find  any  one  in  the  room,  and,  having 
seen  Tembarom,  gave  a  half-frightened 
cough. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  faltered- 
"I  really  did  not  mean  to  intrude — really." 

Tembarom  jumped  up,  awkward,  but 
good-natured.  Was  she  a  kind  of  servant 
who  was  a  lady? 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  said. 

But  she  evidently  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
all  right.  She  looked  as  though  she  felt 
that  she  had  been  caught  doing  something 
wrong,  and  must  properly  propitiate  by 
apology. 

"I'm  so  sorry.  I  thought  you  had  gone 
out — Mr.  Temple  Barholm." 

"I  did  go  out — to  take  a  walk;  but  I 
came  in." 

Having  been  discovered  her  overt 
act,  she  evidently  felt  that  duty  demanded 
some  further  ceremony  from  her.  She 
approached  him  very  timidly,  but  with  an 
exquisite,  little  elderly  early- Victorian 
manner.  She  was  of  the  most  astonish- 
ingly perfect  type,  though  Tembarom 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact.  The  manner, 
a  century  earlier,  would  have  expressed 
itself  in  a  curtsy. 

"It  is  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,  isn't  it?" 
she  inquired. 

"Yes;  it  has  been  for  the  last  few 
weeks,"  he  answered,  wondering  why 
she  seemed  so  in  awe  of  him  and  wishing 
she  didn't. 

"I  ought  to  apologize  for  being  here," 
she  began. 

"Say,  don't,  please!"  he  interrupted. 
"What  I  feel  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  up  to 
me  to  apologize  for  being  here." 

She  was  really  quite  flurried  and 
distressed.  / 

"Oh,  please,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm!" 
she  fluttered,  proceeding  to  explain 
hurriedly,  as  though  he  without  doubt 
understood  the  situation.  "I  should  of 
course  have  gone  away  at  once  after  the 
late  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  died,  but — but  I 
really  had  nowhere  to  go — and  was  kindly 
allowed  to  remain  until  about  two  months 
ago,  when  I  went  to  make  a  visit.  I 
fully  intended  to  remove  my  little  be- 
longings before  you  arrived,  but  I  was 
detained  by  illness  and  could  not  return 
until  this  morning  to  pack  up.  I  under- 
stood you  were  in  the  park,  and  I  re- 
membered I  had  left  my  knitting-bag 
here."  She  glanced  nervously  about  the 
room,  and  seemed  to  catch  sigh  of  some- 
thing on  a  remote  corrler  table.  "Oh, 
there  it  is.  May  I  take  it?"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  appealingly.  "It  was  a 
kind  present  from  a  dear  lost  friend,  and 
— and — "  She  paused,  seeing  his  puzzled 
and  totally  non-comprehending  air.  It 
was  plainly  the  first  moment  it  had 
dawned  upon  her  that  he  did  not  know 
what  she  was  talking  about.  She  took 
a  small,  alarmed  step  toward  him. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  ex- 
claimed in  delicate  anguish.  "I'm  afraid 
you  don't  know  who  I  am.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Palford  forgot  to  mention  me.  In- 
deed, why  should  he  mention  me?  There 
were  so  many  more  important  things.  I 
am  a  sort  of  distant — very  distant  relation 
of  yours.  My  name  is  Alicia  Temple 
Barholm." 

Tembarom  was  relieved.  But  she 
actually  hadn't  made  a  move  toward  the 
knitting-bag.  She  seemed  afraid  to  do  it 
until  he  gave  her  permission.  He  walked 
over  to  the  corner  table  and  brought  it  to 
her,  smiling  broadly. 

"Here  it  is,"  he  said.  "I'm  glad  you 
left  it.  I'm  very  happy  to  be  acquainted 
with  you,  Miss  Alicia." 

He  was  glad  just  to  see  her  looking 
up  at  him  with  her  timid,  refined,  in- 
tensely feminine  appeal.  Why  she  vague- 
ly brought  back  something  that  reminded 
him  of  Ann  he  could  not  have  told.  He 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  types  early- 
Victorian  or  late. 

He  took  her  hand,  evidently  to  her 
greatest  possible  amazement,  and  shook 
it  heartily.  She  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  New  York  street  type,  and  it  made 
her  gasp  for  breath,  but  naturally  with 
an  allayed  terror. 

"Gee!"  he  exclaimed  whole-heartedly, 
"I'm  glad  to  find  out  I've  got  a  relation.  I 
thought  I  hadn't  one  in  the  world.  Won't 
you  sit  down?"  He  was  drawing  her  to- 
ward his  own  easy-chair.  But  he  really 
didn't  know,  she  was  agitatedly  thinking. 
She  really  must  tell  him.    He  seemed  so 


good  tempered  and — and  different.  She 
herself  was  not  aware  of  the  enormous 
significance  which  lay  in  that  word 
"different."  There  must  be  no  risk  of  her 
seeming  to  presume  upon  his  lack  of 
knowledge. 

"It  is  most  kind  of  you,"  she  said  with 
grateful  emphasis,  "but  I  mustn't  sit 
down  and  detain  you.  I  can  explain  in  a 
few  words — if  I  may." 

He  positively  still  held  her  hand  in  the 
oddest,  natural,  boyish  way,  and  before 
she  knew  what  she  was  doing  he  had  made 
her  take  the  chair — quite  made  her. 

"Well,  just  sit  down  and  explain,  ' 
he  said.  "I  wish  to  thunder  you  would 
detain  me.  Take  all  the  time  you  like.  I 
want  to  hear  all  about  it — honest  Injun." 

There  was  a  cushion  in  the  chair,  an<l 
as  he  talked,  he  pulled  it  out  and  began 
to  arrange  it  behind  her,  still  in  the  most 
natural  and  matter-of-fact  way — so 
natural  and  matter-of-fact,  indeed,  that 
its  very  natural  matter-of-factedness 
took  her  breath  away. 

"Is  that  fixed  all  right?"  he  asked. 

Being  a  little  lady,  she  could  only 
accept  his  extraordinary  friendliness  with 
grateful  appreciation,  though  she  could 
not  help  fluttering  a  little  in  her  be- 
wilderment. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  thanlc  you,  Mr. 
Temple  Barholm,"  she  said. 

He  sat  down  on  the  square  ottoman 
facing  her,  and  leaned  forward  with  an 
air  of  making  a  frank  confession. 

"Guess  what  I  was  thinking  to  myself 
two  minutes  before  you  came  in?  I  was 
thinking,  'Lord,  I'm  lonesome — just  sick 
lonesome!'  And  then  I  opened  my  eyes 
and  looked — and  there  was  a  relation! 
Hullygee!  I  call  that  luck!" 

"Dear  me!"  she  said,  shyly  delighted. 
"Do  you,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm— really?" 

Her  formal  little  way  of  saying  his 
name  was  like  Ann's. 

"Do  I?  I'm  tickled  to  death.  My 
mother  died  when  I  was  ten  and  I've  never 
had  any  women  kin-folks." 

"Poor  bo — "  She  had  nearly  said  "Poor 
boy!"  and  on,ly  checked  the  familiarity 
just  in  time — "Poor  Mr.  Temple  Bar- 
holm!" 

"Say,  what  are  we  two  to  each  other, 
anyhow?"  He  put  it  to  her  with  great 
interest. 

It  is  a  very  distant  relationship, 
if  it  is  one  at  all,"  she  answered.  "You 
see,  I  was  only  a  second  cousin  to  the 
late  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,  and  I  had  not 
really  the  slightest  claim  upon  him." 
She  placed  pathetic  emphasis  on  the  fact. 
"It  was  most  generous  of  him  to  be  so 
kind  to  me.  When  my  poor  father  died 
and  I  was  left  quite  penniless,  he  gave  me 
a — a  sort  of  home  here." 

"A  sort  of  home?"  Tembarom  repeated. 

"My  father  was  a  clergyman  in  very 
straitened  circumstances.  We  had  barely 
enough  to  live  upon — barely.  He  could 
leave  me  nothing.  It  actually  seemed 
as  if  I  should  have  to  starve  —  it  did, 
indeed."  There  was  a  delicate  quiver  in 
her  voice.  "And  though  the  late  Mr. 
Temple  Barholm  had  a  great  antipathy 
to  ladies,  he  was  so — so  noble  as  to  send 
word  to  me  that  there  were  a  hundred 
and  fifty  rooms  in  his  house,  and  that  if  1 
would  keep  out  of  his  way  I  might  live 
in  one  of  them." 

"That  was  noble,"  commented  Iter 
distant  relative. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,  especially  when  one 
considers  how  he  disliked  the  opposite 
sex  and  what  a  recluse  he  was.  He  could 
not  endure  ladies.  I  scarcely  ever  saw 
him.  My  room  was  in  quite  a  remote 
wing  of  the  house,  and  I  never  went  out 
if  I  knew  he  was  in  the  park.  I  was  most 
careful.  And  when  he  died  of  cour-e  I 
knew  I  must  go  away." 

Tembarom  was  watching  her  almost 
tenderly. 

"Where  did  you  go?" 

"To  a  kind  clergyman  in  Shropshire  w  hi 
thought  he  might  help  me." 

"How  was  he  going  to  do  it?" 

She  answered  with  an  effort  to  stead) 
a  somewhat  lowered  and  hesitating  voice. 

"There  was  near  his  parish  a  very  nice 
— charity," — her  breath  caught  itselt 
pathetically, — "some  most  comfortable 
almshouses  for  decayed  gentlewomen. 
He  thought  he  might  be  able  to  use  his 
influence  to  get  me  into  one."  She 
paused  and  smiled,  but  her  small,  wrinkled 
hands  held  each  other  closely. 

Tembarom  looked  away.    He  spuke  ! 
as  though  to  himself,  and  without  know 
ing  that  he  was  thinking  aloud. 

"Almshouses!"  he  said.  "Wouldn't 
that  jolt  you!"  He  turned  on  her  again 
with  a  change  to  cheerful  concern.  "Say, 
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hat  cushion  of  yours  ain't  comfortable. 
I'm  going  to  get  you  another  one.' 
He  jumped  up  and,  taking  one  from  a  sofa, 
began  to  arrange  it  behind  her  dexterously. 

"But  I  mustn't  trouble  you  any  longer. 
I  must  go,  really,"  she  said,  half  rising 
nervously.  He  put  a  hand  on  her  shoulder 
and  made  her  sit  again. 

"Go  where?"  he  said.  "Just  lean  back 
on  that  cushion,  Miss  Alicia.  For  the 
next  few  minutes  this  is  going  to  be  my 
funeral." 

She  was  at  once  startled  and  un- 
comprehending. What  an  extraordinary 
expression!  What  could  it  mean ? 

"F — funeral?"  she  stammered. 

Suddenly  he  seemed  somehow  to 
have  changed.  He  looked  as  serious  as 
though  he  was  beginning  to  think  out 
something  all  at  once.  What  was  he 
going  to  say? 

"That's  New  York  slang,"  he  answered. 
"It  means  that  I  want  to  explain  myself 
to  you  and  ask  a  few  questions." 

"Certainly,  certainly,  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm." 

He  leaned  his  back  against  the  mantel, 
and  went  into  the  matter  practically. 

"First  off,  haven't  you  any  folks?" 
Then,  answering  her  puzzled  look,  added, 
"I  mean  relations." 

Miss  Alicia  gently  shook  her  head. 

"No  sisters  or  brothers  or  uncles  or 
aunts  or  cousins?" 

She  shook  her  head  again. 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  putting  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  taking  them  out 
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dignity  was  piteous,  "a  shadow  of  a  claim 
upon  you."  It  was  necessary  for  her  to 
produce  a  pocket-handkerchief.  He  took 
it  from  her,  and  touched  her  eyes  as  softly 
as  though  she  were  a  baby. 

"Claim  nothing!"  he  said.  "I've  got 
a  claim  on  you.  I'm  going  to  stake 
one  out  right  now."  He  got  up  and 
gesticulated,  taking  in  the  big  room 
and  its  big  furniture.  "Look  at  all 
this!  It  fell  on  me  like  a  thunder- 
bolt. It's  nearly  knocked  the  life  out  of 
me.  I'm  like  a  lost  cat  on  Broadway. 
You  can't  go  away  and  leave  me,  Miss 
Alicia;  it's  your  duty  to  stay.  You've 
just  got  to  stay  to  take  care  of  me."  He 
came  over  to  her  with  a  wheedling  smile. 
"I  never  was  taken  care  of  in  my  life. 
Just  be  as  noble  to  me  as  old  Temple 
Barholm  was  to  you;  give  me  a  sort  of 
home." 

If  a  little  gentlewoman  could  stare,  it 
might  be  said  that  Miss  Alicia  stared  at 
him.  She  trembled  with  amazed  emo- 
tion. 

"Do  you  mean — "  Despite  all  he  had 
said,  she  scarcely  dared  to  utter  the 
words  lest,  after  all,  she  might  be  taking 
for  granted  more  than  it  was  credible 
could  be  true.  "Can  you  mean  that  if  I 
stayed  here  with  you  it  would  make 
Temple  Barholm  seem  more  like  home? 
Is  it  possible  you — you  mean  that?" 
"I  mean  just  that  very  thing." 
It  was  too  much  for  her.  Finely 
restrained  little  elderly,  gentlewoman  as 
she  was,  she  openly  broke  down  under  it. 


"That  cup  was  really  for  you,  Mr. 
Temple  Barholm,"  she  ventured. 

"Well,  now  it's  for  you,  and  I've  let 
him  know  it,"  replied  Tembarom 

"Oh,  please,"  she  said  in  an  outburst  of 
feeling — "please  let  me  tell  you  how  grate- 
ful— how  grateful  I  am!" 

But  he  would  not  let  her. 

"If  you  do,"  he  said,  "I'll  tell  you  how 
grateful  I  am,  and  that'll  be  worse. 
No,  that's  all  fixed  up  between  us.  It 
goes.    We  won't  say  any  more  about  it." 

He  took  the  whole  situation  in  that  way, 
as  though  he  was  assuming  no  responsibi- 
lity which  was  not  the  simple,  inevitable 
result  of  their  drifting  across  each  other 
— as  though  it  was  only  what  any  man 
would  have  done,  even  as  though  she 
was  a  sort  of  delightful,  unexpected 
happening.    He  turned  to  the  tray. 

"Say,  that  looks  all  right,  doesn't  it?" 
he  said.  "Now  you  are  here,  I  like  the 
way  it  looks.    I  didn't  yesterday." 

Burrill  himself  brought  the  extra  cup 
and  saucer  and  plate.  He  wished  to 
make  sure  that  his  senses  had  not  de- 
ceived him.  But  there  she  sat  who 
through  years  had  existed  discreetly  in 
the  most  unconsidered  rooms  in  an  un- 
inhabited wing,  knowing  better  than  to 
presume  upon  her  privileges — there  she 
sat  with  an  awed  and  rapt  face  gazing 
up  at  this  new  outbreak  into  Temple 
Barholm's  and  "him  joking  and  grinning 
as  though  he  was  as  pleased  as  Punch." 


"It  can't  be  true!"  she  ejaculated 
again  awkwardly  as  he  looked  down  at  her.     shakily.    "It  isn't  possible.    It  is  too— 
"Now  here's  where  I  m  up  against  it,       too  beautiful  and  kind.    Doforgiveme!  I 


he  went  on.  "I  don't  want  to  be  too 
fresh  or  to  butt  in,  but — didn't  old 
Temple  Barholm  leave  you  any  money?" 

"Oh,  no '."she  exclaimed.  "Dear  me!  no! 
I  couldn't  possibly  expect  such  a  thing." 

He  gazed  at  her  as  though  considering 
the  situation.    "Couldn't  you?"  he  said. 

There  was  an  odd  reflection  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  seemed  to  consider  her  and  the 
situation  again. 

"Well,"  he  began  after  his  pause,  "what 
I  want  to  know  is  what  you  expect  me  to 
do." 

There  was  no  unkindness  in  his  manner, 
in  fact,  quite  the  contrary,  even  when  he 
uttered  what  seemed  to  Miss  Alicia  these 
awful,  unwarranted  words.  As  though 
she  had  forced  herself  into  his  presence 
to  make  demands  upon  his  charity!  They 
made  her  tremble  and  turn  pale  as  she 
got  up  quickly,  shocked  and  alarmed. 

"Oh,  nothing!  nothing!  nothing  what- 
ever Mr.  Temple  Barholm!"  she  exclaimed 
her  agitation  doing  its  best  to  hide  itself 
behind  a  fine  little  dignity.  He  saw  in  an 
instant  that  his  style  of  putting  it  had  been 
'"way  off,"  that  his  ignorance  had  be- 
trayed him,  that  she  had  misunderstood 
him  altogether.   He  almost  jumped  at  her. 

"Oh,  say,  I  didn't  mean  that\"  he 
cried  out.  "For  the  Lord's  sake!  don't 
think  I'm  such  a  Tenderloin  tough  as  to 
make  a  break  like  that  !  Not  on  your 
life!" 

Never  since  her  birth  had  a  male 
creature  looked  at  Miss  Alicia  with  the 
appeal  which  showed  itself  in  his  eyes  as  he 
actually  put  his  arm  half  around  her 
shoulders,  like  a  boy  begging  a  favor  from 
his  mother  or  his  aunt. 

"What  I  meant  was — "  He  broke  off 
and  began  again  quite  anxiously,  "say, 
just  as  a  favor,  will  you  sit  down  again 
and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  did  mean?" 

It  was  that  natural,  warm,  boyish  way 
which  overcame  her  utterly.  It  re- 
minded her  of  the  only  boy  she  had  ever 
really  known,  the  one  male  creature  who 
had  allowed  her  to  be  fond  of  him.  There 
was  moisture  in  her  eyes  as  she  let  him  put 
her  back  into  her  chair.  When  he  had 
done  it,  he  sat  down  on  the  ottoman 
again  and  poured  himself  forth. 

"You  know  what  kind  of  a  chap  I  am. 
No,  you  don't,  either.  You  mayn't 
know  a  thing  about  me;  and  I  want  to  tell 
you.  I'm  so  different  from  everything 
you've  ever  known  that  I  scare  you.  And 
no  wonder.  It's  the  way  I've  lived.  If 
you  knew,  you'd  understand  what  I 
was  thinking  of  when  I  spoke  just  now. 
I've  been  cold,  I've  been  hungry,  I've 
walked  the  wet  streets  on  my  uppers.  I 
know  all  about  going  without.  And  do 
you  expect  that  I  am  going  to  let  a — a 
little  thing  like  you — go  away  from  here 
without  friends  and  without  money  on 
the  chance  of  getting  into  an  almshouse 
that  isn't  vacant?  Do  you  expect  that 
of  me?  Not  on  your  life!  That  was 
what  I  meant." 

Miss  Alicia  quivered;  the  pale-purple 
ribbons  on  her  little  lace  cap  quivered. 
"I  haven't,"  she  said,  and  the  fine  little 


c-a-n't  help  it."   She  burst  into  tears 

She  knew  it  was  most  stupidly 
wrong.  She  knew  gentlemen  did  not  like 
tears.  Her  father  had  told  her  that 
men  never  really  forgave  women  who 
cried  at  them.  And  here,  when  her  fate 
hung  in  the  balance,  she  was  not  able 
to  behave  herself  with  feminine  decorum. 

Yet  the  new  Mr.  Temple  Barholm 
took  it  in  as  matter-of-fact  a  manner  as  he 
seemed  to  take  everything.  He  stood  by 
her  chair,  and  soothed  her  in  his  dear 
New  York  voice. 

"That's  all  right,  Miss  Alicia,"  he 
commented.  "You  cry  as  much  as  you 
want  to,  just  so  that  you  don't  say  no. 
You've  been  worried  and  you're  tired. 
I'll  tell  you  there's  been  two  or  three 
times  lately  when  I  should  like  to  have 
cried  myself  if  I'd  known  how.  Say," 
he  added  with  a  sudden  outburst  of 
imagination,  "I  bet  anything  it's  about 
time  you  had  tea." 

The  suggestion  was  so  entirely  within 
the  normal  order  of  things  that  it  made 
her  feel  steadier,  and  she  was  able  to 
glance  at  the  clock. 

"A  cup  of  tea  would  be  refreshing," 
she  said.  "They  will  bring  it  in  very  soon, 
but  before  the  servants  come  I  must  try 
to  express — " 

But  before  she  could  express  anything 
further  the  tea  appeared.  Burrill  and  a 
footman  brought  it  on  splendid  salvers, 
in  massive  urn  and  tea-pot,  with  chaste, 
sacrificial  flame  flickering,  and  wonderful, 
hot  buttered  and  toasted  things  and 
wafers  of  bread  and  butter  attendant. 
As  they  crossed  the  threshold,  the  sight  of 
Miss  Alicia's  small  form  enthroned  in 
their  employer's  chair  was  one  so  obviously 
unanticipated  that  Burrill  made  a  step 
backward  and  the  footman  almost  lost  the 
firmness  of  his  hold  on  the  smaller  tray. 
Each  recovered  himself  in  time,  however, 
and  not  until  the  tea  was  arranged  upon 
the  table  near  the  fire  was  any  outward 
recognition  of  Miss  Alicia's  presence  made. 
Then  Burrill,  pausing,  made  an  an- 
nouncement entirely  without  prejudice: 
"I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  Higgin's  cart  has 
come  for  Miss  Temple  Barholm's  box; 
he  is  asking  when  she  wants  the  trap." 

"She  doesn't  want  it  at  all,"  answered 
Tembarom.  "Carry  her  trunk  up-stairs 
again.    She's  not  going  away." 

The  lack  of  proper  knowledge  contained 
in  the  suggestion  that  Burrill  should 
carry  trunks  upstairs  caused  Miss  Alicia 
to  quail  in  secret,  but  she  spoke  with  out- 
ward calm. 

"No,  Burrill,"  she  said.  I  am  not 
going  away." 

"Very  good,  Miss,"  Burrill  replied, 
and  with  impressive  civility  he  prepared 
to  leave  the  room.  Tembarom  glanced  at 
the  tea-things. 

"There's  only  one  cup  here,  he  said. 
"Bring  one  for  me." 

Burrill's  expression  might  perhaps  have 
been  said  to  start  slightly. 

"Very  good,  sir,"  he  said,  and  made  his 
exit     Miss  Alicia  was  fluttering  again. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
To  employ  the  figure  of  Burrill,  Tem- 
barom was  indeed  "as  pleased  as  Punch." 
He  was  one  of  the  large  number  of  men 
who,  apart  from  all  sentimental  relations, 
are  made  particularly  happy  by  the  kindly 
society  of  women;  who  expand  with 
quite  unconscious  rejoicing  when  a 
woman  begins  to  take  care  of  them  in  one 
way  or  another.  The  unconsciousness 
is  a  touching  part  of  the  condition.  The 
feminine  nearness  supplies  a  primeval 
human  need.  The  most  complete  of 
men,  as  well  as  the  weaklings,  feel  it. 
It  is  a  survival  of  days  when  warm  arms 
held  and  protected,  warm  hands  served, 
and  affectionate  voices  soothed.  An 
accomplished  male  servant  may  perform 
every  domestic  service  perfectly,  but  the 
fact  that  he  cannot  be  a  woman  leaves 
a  sense  of  lack.  An  accustomed  feminine 
warmth  in  the  surrounding  daily  at- 
mosphere has  caused  many  a  man  to  marry 
his  housekeeper  or  even  his  cook,  as 
circumstances  prompted. 

Tembarom  had  known  no  woman  well 
until  he.  had  met  Little  Ann.  His  feeling 
for  Mrs.  Bowse  herself  had  verged  on 
affection,  because  he  would  have  been 
fond  of  any  woman  of  decent  temper 
and  kindliness,  especially  if  she  gave  him 
opportunities  to  do  friendly  service. 
Little  Ann  had  seemed  the  apotheosis 
of  the  feminine,  the  warmly  helpful,  the 
subtly  supporting,  the  kind.  She  had 
been  to  him  an  amazement  and  a  revela- 
tion. She  had  continually  surprised  him 
by  revealing  new  characteristics  which 
seemed  to  him  nicer  things  than  he  had 
ever  known  before,  but  which,  if  he  had 
been  aware  of  it,  were  not  really  sur- 
prising at  all.  They  were  only  the 
characteristics  of  a  very  nice  young 
feminine  creature. 

The  presence  of  Miss  Alicia,  with  the 
long-belated  fashion  of  her  ringlets  and 
her  little  cap,  was  delightful  to  him. 
He  felt  as  though  he  would  like  to  take 
her  in  his  arms  and  hug  her.  He  thought 
perhaps  it  was  partly  because  she  was  a 
little  like  Ann,  and  kept  repeating  his 
name  in  Ann's  formal  little  way.  Her 
delicate  terror  of  presuming  or  intruding 
he  felt  in  its  every  shade.  Mentally 
she  touched  him  enoi  mously.  He  wanted 
to  make  her  feel  that  she  need  not  be 
afraid  of  him  in  the  least,  that  he  liked 
her,  that  in  his  opinion  she  had  more  right 
in  the  house  than  he  had.  He  was  a 
little  frightened  lest  through  ignorance 
he  should  say  things  the  wrong  way, 
as  he  had  said  that  thing  about  wanting 
to  know  what  she  expected  him  to  do. 
What  he  ought  to  have  said  was,  "You're 
not  expecting  me  to  let  that  sort 
of  thing  go  on."  It  had  made  him  sick 
when  he  saw  what  a  break  he'd  made  and 
that  she  thought  he  was  sort  of  insulting 
her:  The  room  seemed  all  right  now 
that  she  was  in  it.  Small  and  unassuming 
as  she  was,  she  seemed  to  make  it  less 
over-sized.  He  didn't  so  much  mind 
the  loftiness  of  the  ceiling,  the  depth  and 
size  of  the  windows,  and  the  walls  covered 
with  thousands  of  books  he  knew  noth- 
ing whatever  about.  The  innumerable 
books  had  been  an  oppressing  feature. 
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If  he  had  been  one  of  those  "college 
guys"  who  never  could  get  enough  of 
books,  what  a"cinch"  the  place  would 
have  been  for  him — good  as  the  Astor 
Library!  He  hadn't  a  word  to  say  against 
books, — good  Lord!  no, — but  even  if 
he'd  had  the  education  and  the  time  to 
read,  he  didn't  believe  he  was  naturally 
that  kind,  anyhow.  You  had  to  be 
"that  kind"  to  know  about  books.  He 
didn't  suppose  she — meaning  Miss  Alicia 
— was  learned  enough  to  make  you  throw 
a  fit.  She  didn't  look  that  way,  and  he 
was  mighty  glad  of  it,  because  perhaps 
she  wouldn't  like  him  much  if  she  was.  It 
would  worry  her  when  she  tried  to  talk 
to  him  and  found  out  he  didn't  know  a 
darned  thing  he  ought  to. 

They'd  get  on  together  easier  if  they 
could  just  chin  about  common  sort  of 
every-day  things.  But  though  she  didn't 
look  like  the  Vassar  sort,  he  guessed  that 
she  was  not  like  himself:  she  had  lived 
in  libraries  before,  and  books  didn't 
frighten  her.  She's  been  born  among 
people  who  read  lots  of  them  and  maybe 
could  talk  about  them.  That  was  why 
she  somehow  seemed  to  fit  into  the  room. 
He  was  aware  that,  timid  as  she  was  and 
shabby  as  her  neat  dress  looked,  she  fitted 
into  the  whole  place,  as  he  did  not.  She'd 
been  a  poor  relative  and  had  been  afraid 
to  death  of  old  Temple  Barholm,  but 
she'd  not  been  afraid  of  him  because  she 
wasn't  his  sort.  She  was  a  lady;  that 
was  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  It 
was  what  made  things  harder  for  her,  too 
It  was  what  made  her  voice  tremble 
when  she'd  tried  to  seem  so  contented 
and  polite  when  she'd  talked  about  going 
into  one  of  those  "decayed  almshouses." 
As  if  the  old  ladies  were  vegetables  that 
had  gone  wrong  by  gee!  he  thought. 

He  liked  her  little,  modest,  delicate  old 
face  and  her  curls  and  her  little  cap  with 
the  ribbons  so  much  that  he  smiled 
with  a  twinkling  eye  every  time  he  looked 
at  her.  He  wanted  to  suggest  some- 
thing he  thought  would  be  mighty  com- 
fortable, but  he  was  half  afraid  he  might 
be  asking  her  to  do  something  which 
wasn't  "her  job,"  and  it  might  hurt  her 
feelings.    But  he  ventured  to  hint  at  it. 

"Has  Burrill  got  to  come  back  and  pour 
that  out?"  he  asked,  with  an  awkward 
gesture  toward  the  tea-tray.  "Has  he 
just  got  to?" 

"Oh,  no,  unless  you  wish  it,"  she 
answered,    "Shall — may  I  give  it  to  you?" 

"Will  you?"  he  exclaimed  delightedly. 
"That  would  be  fine.  I  shall  feel  like  a 
regular  Clarence." 

She  was  going  to  sit  at  the  table  in  a 
straight-backed  chair,  but  he  sprang  at 
her. 

"This  big  one  is  more  comfortable," 
he  said,  and  he  dragged  it  forward  and 
made  her  sit  in  it.  "You  ought  to  have  a 
foot-stool,"  he  added,  and  he  got  one  and 
put  it  under  her  feet.  "There,  that's 
all  right." 

A  footstool,  as  though  she  were  a  royal 
personage  and  he  were  a  gentleman  in 
waiting,  only  probably  gentlemen  in 
waiting  did  not  jump  about  and  look  so 
pleased.  The  cheerful  content  of  his 
boyish  face  when  he  himself  sat  down 
near  the  table  was  delightful. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "we  can  ring  up  for 
the  first  act." 

She  filled  the  tea-pot  and  held  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then  set  it  down  as  though 
her  feelings  were  too  much  for  her. 

"I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a  dream,"  she 
quavered  happily.    "I  do  indeed." 

"But  it's  a  nice  one,  ain't  it?"  he  ans- 
wered. "I  feel  as  if  I  was  in  two.  Sitting 
here  in  this  big  room  with  all  these  fine 
things  about  me,  and  having  afternoon 
tea  with  a  relation!  It  just  about  suits  me. 
It  didn't  feel  like  this  yesterday,  you  bet 
your  life!" 

"Does  it  seem — nicer  than  yesterday?" 
she  ventured.  "Really,  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm?" 

"Nicer!"  he  ejaculated.  "It's  got 
yesterday  beaten  to  a  frazzle." 

It  was  beyond  all  belief.  He  was 
speaking  as  though  the  advantage, 
the  relief,  the  happiness,  were  all  on  his 
side.    She  longed  to  enlighten  him. 

"But  you  can't  realise  what  it  is  to  me," 
she  said  gratefully,  "to  sit  here,  not 
terrified  and  homeless  and — a  beggar  any 
more,  with  your  kind  face  before  me.  Do 
forgive  me  for  saying  it.  You  have  such 
a  kind  young  face,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm. 
And  to  have  an  easy-chair  and  cushions, 
and  actually  a  buffet  brought  for  my  feet !" 
She  suddenly  recollected  herself.  "Oh, 
I  mustn't  let  your  tea  get  cold,"  she  added, 
taking   up   the  tea-pot  apologetically. 
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'  'Do  you  take  cream  and  sugar,  and  is  it 
to  be  one  lump  or  two?" 

"I  take  everything  in  sight,"  he  replied 
joyously,  "and  two  lumps,  please." 

She  prepared  the  cup  of  tea  with  as 
delicate  a  care  as  though  it  had  been  a 
sacramental  chalice,  and  when  she  handed 
it  to  him  she  smiled  wistfully. 

"No  one  but  you  ever  thought  of  such 
a  thing  as  bringing  a  buffet  for  my  feet 
no  one  except  poor  little  Jem,"  she  said, 
and  her  voice  was  wistful  as  well  as  her 
smile. 

She  was  obviously  unaware  that  she 
was  introducing  an  entirely  new  ac- 
quaintance to  him.  Poor  little  Jem  was 
supposed  to  be  some  one  whose  whole 
history  he  knew. 

"Jem?"  he  repeated,  carefully  trans- 
ferring a  piece  of  hot  buttered  crumpet 
to  his  plate. 

"Jem  Temple  Barholm,"  she  answered. 
"I  say  little  Jem  because  I  remember  him 
only  as  a  child.  I  never  saw  him  after 
he  was  eleven  years  old." 

"Who  was  he?"  he  asked.  The  tone 
of  her  voice  and  her  manner  of  speaking 
made  him  feel  that  he  wanted  to  hear 
something  more. 

She  looked  rather  startled  by  his 
ignorance.  "Have  you — have  you  never 
heard  of  him?"  she  inquired. 

"No.    Is  he  another  distant  relation?" 

Her  hesitation  caused  him  to  neglect  his 
crumpet,  to  look  up  at  her.  He  saw  at 
once  that  she  wore  the  air  of  a  sensitive 
and  beautifully  mannered  elderly  lady 
who  was  afraid  she  had  made  a  mistake 
and  said  something  awkward. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  she  apologized. 
"Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  mentioned 
him." 

"Why  shouldn't  he  be  mentioned?" 

She  was  embarrassed.  She  evidently 
wished  she  had  not  spoken,  but  breeding 
demanded  that  she  should  ignore  the 
awkwardness  of  the  situation,  if  awkward- 
ness existed. 

"Of  course — I  hope  your  tea  is  quite 
as  you  like  it — of  course  there  is  no 
real  reason.  But — shall  I  give  you  some 
more  cream?  No?  You  see,  if  he  hadn't 
died,  he — he  would  have  inherited  Temple 
Barholm." 

Now  he  was  interested.  This  was  the 
other  chap. 

"Instead  of  me?"  he  asked,  to  make 
sure.  She  endeavored  not  to  show  em- 
barrassment and  told  herself  it  didn't 
really  matter — toathoroughly  nice  person. 
But— 

"He  was  the  next  of  kin — before  you. 
I'm  so  sorry  I  didn't  know  you  hadn't 
heard  of  him.  It  seemed  natural  that 
Mr.  Palford  should  have  mentioned  him." 

"He  did  say  that  there  was  a  young 
fellow  who  had  died,  but  he  didn't  tell 
me  about  him.  I  guess  I  didn't  ask. 
There  were  such  a  lot  of  other  things. 
I'd  like  to  hear  about  him.  You  say  you 
knew  him?" 

"Only  when  he  was  a  little  fellow. 
Never  after  he  grew  up.  Something 
happened  which  displeased  my  father. 
I'm  afraid  papa  was  very  easily  dis- 
pleased. Mr  Temple  Barholm  disliked 
him,  too.  He  would  not  have  him  at 
Temple  Barholm." 

"He  hadn't  much  luck  with  his  folks, 
had  he?"  remarked  Tembarom. 

"He  had  no  luck  with  any  one.  I 
seemed  to  be  the  only  person  who  was 
fond  of  him,  and  of  course  I  didn't  count." 

"I  bet  you  counted  with  him,"  said 
Tembarom. 

"I  do  think  I  did.  Both  his  parents 
died  quite  soon  after  he  was  born,  and 
people  who  ought  to  have  cared  for  him 
were  rather  jealous  because  he  stood  so 
near  to  Temple  Barholm.  If  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm  had  not  been  so  eccentric  and 
bitter,  everything  would  have  been 
done  for  him;  but  as  it  was,  he  seemed  to 
belong  to  no  one.  When  he  came  to 
the  vicarage  it  used  to  make  me  so  happy. 
He  used  to  call  me  Aunt  Alicia,  and  he  had 
such  pretty  ways."  She  hesitated  and 
looked  quite  tenderly  at  the  tea-pot,  a 
sort  of  shyness  in  her  face.  "I  am  sure," 
she  burst  forth,  "I  feel  quite  sure  that 
you  will  understand  and  won't  think  it 
indelicate;  but  I  had  thought  so  often 
that  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  boy — 
if  I  had  married,"  she  added  in  hasty 
tribute  to  propriety. 

Tembarom's  eyes  rested  on  her  in  a 
thoughtfulness  openly  touched  with  af- 
fection. He  put  out  his  hand  and  patted 
hers  two  or  three  times  in  encouraging 
sympathy. 

"Say,"  he  said  frankly,  "I  just  believe 
every  woman  that's  the  real  thing'd  like 
to  have  a  little  boy — or  a  little  girl — or 


a  little  something  or  other.  That's  why 
pet  cats  and  dogs  have  such  a  cinch  of  it. 
And  there's  men  that's  the  same  way.  It's 
sort  of  nature." 

"He  had  such  a  high  spirit  and  such 
pretty  ways,"  she  said  again.  "One  of 
his  pretty  ways  was  remembering  to  do 
little  things  to  make  one  comfortable, 
like  thinking  of  giving  one  a  cushion 
or  a  buffet  for  one's  feet.  I  noticed  it  so 
much  because  I  had  never  seen  boys  or 
men  wait  upon  women.  My  own  dear 
papa  was  used  to  having  women  wait 
upon  him — bring  his  slippers,  you  know, 
and  give  him  the  best  chair.  He  didn't 
like  Jem's  ways.  He  said  he  liked  a 
boy  who  was  a  boy  and  not  an  affected 
nincompoop.  H  wasn't  really  quite  just." 
She  paused  regretfully  and  sighed  as  she 
looked  back  into  a  past  doubtlessly  en- 
riched with  many  similar  memories  of 
"dear  papa."  "Poor  Jem!  Poor  Jem!" 
she  breathed  softly. 

Tembarom  thought  that  she  must  have 
felt  the  boy's  loss  very  much,  almost  as 
much  as  though  she  had  really  been  his 
mother;  perhaps  more  pathetically  be- 
cause she  had  not  been  his  mother  or 
anybody's  mother.  He  could  see  what 
a  good  little  mother  she  would  have  made, 
looking  after  her  children  and  having 
everything  on  earth  to  make  them  happy 
and  comfortable,  just  the  kind  of  mother 
Ann  would  make,  though  she  had  not 
Ann's  steady  wonder  of  a  little  head  or  her 
shrewd  farsightedness.  Jem  would  have 
been  in  luck  if  he  had  been  her  son. 
It  was  a  darned  pity  he  hadn't  been.  If 
he  had,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  died 
young. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  sympathetically, 
"it's  hard  for  a  young  fellow  to  die. 
How  old  was  he,  anyhow?  I  don't  know." 

"Not  much  older  than  you  are  now. 
It  was  seven  years  ago.  And  if  he  had 
only  died,  poor  dear!  There  are  things  so 
much  worse  than  death." 

"Worse!" 

"Awful  disgrace  is  worse,"  she  faltered. 
She  was  plainly  trying  to  keep  moisture 
out  of  her  eyes. 

"Did  he  get  into  some  bad  mix-up, 
poor  fellow?"  If  there  had  been  any- 
thing like  that,  no  wonder  it  broke  her 
up  to  think  of  him. 

It  surely  did  break  her  up.  She  flushed 
emotionally. 

"The  cruel  thing  was  that  he  didn't 
really  do  what  he  was  accused  of,"  she 
said. 

"He  didn't?" 

"No;  but  he  was  a  ruined  man,  and  he 
went  away  to  the  Klondike  because  he 
could  not  stay  in  England.  And  he  was 
killed — killed,  poor  boy!  And  afterward 
it  was  found  out  that  he  was  innocent — too 
late." 

"Gee!"  Tembarom  gasped,  feeling  hot 
and  cold.  "Could  you  beat  that  for 
rotten  luck!    What  as  he  accused  of?" 

Miss  Alicia  leaned  forward  and  spoke 
in  a  whisper.  It  was  too  dreadful  to 
speak  of  aloud. 

"Cheating  at  cards — a  gentleman  play- 
ing with  gentlemen.  You  know  what 
that  means." 

Tembarom  grew  hotter  and  colder. 
No  wonder  she  looked  that  way,  poor 
little  thing! 

"But," — he  hesitated  before  he  spoke, — 
"but  he  wasn't  that  kind,  was  he?  Of 
course  he  wasn't." 

"No,  no.  But,  you  see," — she  hesitated 
herself  here,— "everything  looked  so  much 
against  him.  He  had  been  rather  wild." 
She  dropped  her  voice  even  lower  in 
making  the  admission. 

Tembarom  wondered  how  much  she 
meant  by  that. 

"He  was  so  much  in  debt.  He  knew 
he  was  to  be  rich  in  the  future,  and  he  was 
poor  just  in  those  reckless  young  days 
when  it  seemed  unfair.  And  he  had 
played  a  great  deal  and  had  been  very 
lucky.  He  was  so  lucky  that  sometimes 
his  luck  seemed  uncanny.  Men  who  had 
played  with  him  were  horrible  about  it 
afterward." 

"They  would  be,"  put  in  Tembarom. 
"They'd  be  sore  about  it,  and  bring  it  up." 

They  both  forgot  their  tea.  Miss 
Alicia  forgot  everything  as  she  poured 
forth  her  story  in  the  manner  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  forced  to  keep  silent  and 
was  glad  to  put  her  case  into  words.  It 
was  her  case.  To  tell  the  truth  of  this 
forgotten  wrong  was  again  to  offer 
justification  of  poor  handsome  Jem 
whom  everybody  seemed  to  have  dropped 
talk  of,  and  even  preferred  not  to  hear 
mentioned. 

"There  were  such  piteously  cruel  things 
about  it,"  she  went  on.    "He  had  fallen 


very  much  in  love,  and  he  meant  to 
marry  and  settle  down.  Though  we  had 
not  seen  each  other  for  years,  he  actually 
wrote  to  me  and  told  me  about  it.  His 
letter  made  me  cry.  He  said  I  would 
understand  and  care  about  the  thing 
which  seemed  to  have  changed  everything 
and  made  him  a  new  man.  He  was  so 
sorry  that  he  had  not  been  better  and 
more  careful.  He  was  going  to  try  all 
over  again.  He  was  not  going  to  play 
at  all  after  this  one  evening  when  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  engagement  he  had 
made  months  before  to  give  his  revenge 
to  a  man  he  had  won  a  great  deal  of  money 
from.  The  very  night  the  awful  thing 
happened  he  had  told  Lady  Joan,  before 
he  went  into  the  card-room,  that  this  was 
to  be  his  last  game." 

Tembarom  had  looked  deeply  interested 
from  the  first,  but  at  her  last  words  a  new 
alertness  added  itself. 

"Did  you  say  Lady  Joan?"  he  asked. 
"Who  was  Lady  Joan?" 

"She  was  the  girl  he  was  so  much  in 
love  with.  Her  name  was  Lady  Joan 
Fay  re." 

"Was  she  the  daughter  of  the  Countess 
of  Mallowe?" 

"Yes.  Have  you  heard  of  her?" 

He  recalled  Ann's  reflective  considera- 
tion of  him  before  she  had  said,  "She'll 
come  after  you."  He  replied  now: 
"Some  one  spoke  of  her  to  me  this  morn- 
ing. They  say  she's  a  beauty  and  as 
proud  as  Lucifer." 

"She  was,  and  she  is  yet,  I  believe. 
Poor  Lady  Joan — as  well  as  poor  Jem!" 

"She  didn't  believe  it,  did  she?"  he 
put  in  hastily.  "She  didn't  throw  him 
down?" 

"No  one  knew  what  happened  between 
them  afterward.  She  was  in  the  card- 
room,  looking  on,  when  the  awful  thing 
took  place." 

She  stopped,  as  though  to  go  on  was 
almost  unbearable.  She  had  been  so 
overwhelmed  by  the  past  shame  of  it 
that  even  after  the  passing  of  years  the 
anguish  was  a  living  thing.  Her  small 
hands  clung  hard  together  as  they  rested 
on  the  edge  of  the  table.  Tembarom 
waited  in  thrilled  suspense.  She  spoke  in 
a  whisper  again: 

"He  won  a  great  deal  of  money — a  great 
deal.  He  had  that  uncanny  luck  again, 
and  of  course  people  in  the  other  rooms 
heard  what  was  going  on,  and  a  number 
drifted  in  to  look  on.  The  man  he  had 
promised  to  give  his  revenge  to  almost 
showed  signs  of  having  to  make  an  effort 
to  conceal  his  irritation  and  disappoint- 
ment. Of  course,  as  he  was  a  gentleman, 
he  was  as  cool  as  possible,  but  just  at  the 
most  exciting  moment,  the  height  of  the 
game,  Jem  made  a  quick  movement,  and 
- — and  something  fell  out  of  his  sleeve." 

"Something,"  gasped  Tembarom,  "fell 
out  of  his  sleeve!" 

Miss  Alicia's  eyes  overflowed  as  she 
nodded  her  beribboned  little  cap. 

"It" — her  voice  was  a  sob  of  woe — "it 
was  a  marked  card.  The  man  he  was 
playing  against  snatched  it  and  held  it 
up.    And  he  laughed  out  loud." 

"Holy  cats!"  burst  from  Tembarom; 
but  the  remarkable  exclamation  was  one 
of  genuine  horror,  and  he  turned  pale,  got 
up  from  his  seat,  and  took  two  or  three 
strides  across  the  room,  as  though  he 
could  not  sit  still. 

"Yes,  he  laughed — -quite  loudly,"  re- 
peated Miss  Alicia,  "as  if  he  had  guessed 
it  all  the  time.  Papa  heard  the  whole 
story  from  some  one  who  was  present." 

Tembarom  came  back  to  her  rather 
breathless. 

"What  in  thunder  did  he  do — Jem?" 
he  asked. 

She  actually  wrung  her  poor  little  hands. 

"What  could  he  do?  There  was  a  dead 
silence.  People  moved  just  a  little 
nearer  to  the  table  and  stood  and  stared, 
merely  waiting.  They  say  it  was  awful 
to  see  his  face — awful.  He  sprang  up 
and  stood  still,  and  slowly  became  as 
white  as  if  he  were  dying  before  their 
eyes.  Some  one  thought  Lady  Joan 
Fayre  took  a  step  toward  him,  but  no  one 
was  quite  sure.  He  never  uttered  one 
word,  but  walked  out  of  the  room  and 
down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  house." 

".But  didn't  he  speak  to  the  girl?" 

"He  didn't  even  look  at  her.  He 
passed  her  by  as  if  she  were  stone." 

"What  happened  next?" 

"He  disappeared.  No  one  knew  where 
at  first,  and  then  there  was  a  rumor 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  Klondike  and  had 
been  killed  there.  And  a  year  later — 
only  a  year!  Oh,  if  he  had  only  waited  in 
England!— a  worthless  villain  of  a  valet 
he  had  discharged  for  stealing  met  with 


an  accident,  and  because  he  thought  he 
was  going  to  die,  got  horribly  frightened, 
and  confessed  to  the  clergyman  that  he 
had  tucked  the  card  in  poor  Jem's  sleeve 
himself  just  to  pay  him  off.  He  said  he 
did  it  on  the  chance  that  it  would  drop 
out  where  some  one  would  see  it,  and 
a  marked  card  dropping  out  of  a  man's 
sleeve  anywhere  would  look  black  enough 
whether  he  was  playing  or  not.  But  I 
poor  Jem  was  in  his  grave,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  care,  though  every  one  had  been 
interested  enough  in  the  scandal.  People 
talked  about  that  for  weeks." 

Tembarom  pulled  at  his  collar  excitedly. 

"It  makes  me  sort  of  strangle,"  he  said. 
"You've  got  to  stand  your  own  bad  luck, 
but  to  hear  of  a  chap  that's  had  to  lie 
down  and  take  the  worst  that  could  come 
to  him  and  know  it  wasn't  his — just  know 
it!  And  die  before  he's  cleared!  That 
knocks  me  out." 

Almost  every  sentence  he  uttered  had 
a  mystical  sound  to  Miss  Alicia,  but  she 
knew  how  he  was  taking  it,  with  what  hot, 
young  human  sympathy  and  indignation. 
She  loved  the  way  he  took  it,  and  she 
loved  the  feeling  in  his  next  words: 

"And  the  girl — good  Lord! — the  girl?" 

"I  never  met  her,  and  I  know  very  little 
of  her;  but  she  has  never  married." 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  he  said.  "I'm 
darned  glad  of  it.  How  could  she?" 
Ann  wouldn't,  he  knew.  Ann  would  have 
gone  to  her  grave  unmarried.  But  she- 
would  have  done  things  first  to  clear  her 
man's  name.  Somehow  she  would  have 
cleared  him,  if  she'd  had  to  fight  tooth 
and  nail  till  she  was  eighty. 

"They  say  she  has  grown  very  bitter 
and  haughty  in  her  manner.  I'm  afraid 
Lady  Mallowe  is  a  very  worldly  woman. 
One  hears  they  don't  get  on  together, 
and  she  is  bitterly  disappointed  because^ 
her  daughter  has  not  made  a  good  match. - 
It  appears  that  she  might  have  made 
several,  but  she  is  so  hard  and  cynical 
that  men  are  afraid  of  her.  I  wish  I 
had  known  her  a  little — if  she  really  loved 
Jem." 

Tembarom  had  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  and  was  standing  deep  in 
thought,  looking  at  the  huge  bank  of  red 
coals  in  the  fire-gate.  Miss  Alicia  hastily 
wiped  her  eyes. 

"Do  excuse  me,"  she  said. 

"I'll  excuse  you  all  right,"  he  replied, 
still  looking  into  the  coals.  "I  guess  I 
shouldn't  excuse  you  as  much  if  you 
didn't."  He  let  her  cry  in  her  gentle  way 
while  he  stared,  lost  in  reflection. 

"And  if  he  hadn't  fired  that  valet  chap, 
he  would  be  here  with  you  now — instead 
of  me.    Instead  of  me,"  he  repeated 

And  Miss  Alicia  did  not  know  what  to 
say  in  reply.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing 
which,  with  propriety  and  natural  feeling, 
one  could  say. 

"It  makes  me  feel  just  fine  to  know  I'm 
not  going  to  have  my  dinner  all  by  my- 
self." he  said  to  her  before  she  left  the 
library. 

She  had  a  way  of  blushing  about  things 
he  noticed,  when  she  was  shy  or  moved 
or  didn't  know  exactly  what  to  say. 
Though  she  must  have  been  sixty,  she 
did  it  as  though  she  were  sixteen.  And 
she  was  in  some  sort  of  trouble. 

"You  are  going  to  have  dinner  with  me," 
he  said,  seeing  that  she  hesitated — "dinner 
and  breakfast  and  lunch  and  tea  and 
supper  and  every  old  thing  that  goes. 
You  can't  turn  me  down  after  me  staking 
out  that  claim." 

"I'm  afraid — "  she  said.  "You  see, 
I  have  lived  such  a  secluded  life.  I 
scarcely  ever  left  my  rooms  except  to 
take  a  walk.  I'm  sure  you  understand. 
It  would  not  have  been  necessary  even 
if  I  could  have  afforded  it,  which  I  really 
couldn't — I'm  afraid  I  have  nothing 
quite  suitable — for  evening  wear." 

"You  haven't!"  he  exclaimed  gleefully 
"I  don't  know  what  is  suitable  for  evening 
wear,  but  I  haven't  got  it  either.  Pearson 
told  me  so  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  It 
never  was  necessary  for  me  either.  I've  got 
to  get  some  things  to  quiet  Pearson  down, 
but  until  I  do  I've  got  to  eat  my  dinner 
in  a  tweed  cutaway;  and  what  I've  caught 
on  to  is  that  it's  unsuitable  enough  to 
throw  a  man  into  jail.  That  little  black 
dress  you've  got  on  and  that  little  cap 
are  just  'way  out  of  sight,  they're  so  be- 
coming.   Come  down  just  like  you  are." 

She  felt  a  little  as  Pearson  had  felt 
when  confronting  his  new  employer's 
cheerfulness  in  face  of  a  situation  as  ex- 
otically  hopeless  as  the  tweed  cutaway, 
and  nothing  else  by  way  of  resource. 
But  there  was  something  so  nice  about  him", 
something  which  was  almost  as  though 
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he  was  actually  a  gentleman,  something 
which  absolutely,  if  one  could  go  so  far, 
stood  in  the  place  of  his  being  a  gentle- 
man. It  was  impossible  to  help  liking 
him  more  and  more  at  every  queer  speech 
he  made.  Still,  there  were  of  course 
things  he  did  not  realize,  and  perhaps 
one  ought  in  kindness  to  give  him  a 
delicate  hint. 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  began  quite  apol- 
ogetically. "I'm  afraid  that  the  servants 
Burrill  and  the  footmen,  you  know,  will 
be — will  think — " 

"Say,"  he  took  her  up,  "let's  give 
Burrill  and  the  footmen  the  Willies  out 
and  out.  If  they  can't  stand  it,  they  can 
write  home  to  their  mothers  and  tell  'em 
they've  got  to  take  'em  away.  Burrill 
and  the  footmen  needn't  worry.  They're 
suitable  enough,  and  it's  none  of  their 
funeral,  anyhow." 

He  wasn't  upset  in  the  least.  Miss 
Alicia,  who,  as  a  timid  dependent  either 
upon  "poor  dear  papa"  or  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm,  had  been  secretly,  in  her 
sensitive,  ladylike  little  way,  afraid  of 
superior  servants  all  her  life,  knowing  that 
they  realized  her  utterly  insignificant  help- 
lessness and  resented  giving  her  attention 
because  she  was  not  able  to  show  her  ap- 
preciation of  their  services  in  the  proper 
manner — Miss  Alicia  saw  that  it  had 
not  occurred  to  him  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
pitiate them  in  the  least,  because  somehow 
it  all  seemed  a  joke  to  him,  and  he  didn't 
care.  After  the  first  moment  of  being 
startled,  she  regarded  him  with  a  novel 
feeling,  almost  a  kind  of  admiration. 
Tentatively  she  dared  to  wonder  if  there 
was  not  something  even  rather — rather 
aristocratic  in  his  utter  indifference. 

If  he  had  been  a  duke,  he  would  not 
have  regarded  the  servants'  point  of 
view;  it  wouldn't  have  mattered  what  they 
thought.  Perhaps,  she  hastily  decided, 
he  was  like  this  because,  though  he  was 
not  a  duke,  boot-blacking  in  New  York 
notwithstanding  he  was  a  Temple  Bar- 
holm.  There  were  few  dukes  as  old  of 
blood  as  a  Temple  Barholm.  That 
must  be  it.    She  was  relieved. 

Whatsoever  lay  at  the  root  of  his  being 
what  he  was  and  as  he  was,  he  somehow 
changed  the  aspect  of  things  for  her, 
and  without  doing  anything  but  be  him- 
self, cleared  the  atmosphere  of  her  dread 
of  the  surprise  and  mental  reservations  of 
the  footmen  and  Burrill  when  she  came 
down  to  dinner  in  her  high-necked,  much- 
cleaned,  and  much-repaired  black  silk,  and 
with  no  more  distinguishing  change  in  her 
toilet  than  a  white  lace  cap  instead  of  a 
black  one,  and  with  "poor  dear  mamma's" 
hair  bracelet  with  the  gold  clasp  on  her 
wrist,  and  a  weeping- willow  made  of 
"poor  dear  papa's"  hair  in  a  brooch  at 
her  collar. 

It  was  so  curious,  though  still  "nice," 
but  he  did  not  offer  her  his  arm  when 
they  were  going  into  the  dining-room,  and 
he  took  hold  of  hers  with  his  hand  and 
affectionately  half  led,  half  pushed,  her 
along  with  him  as  they  went.  And  he 
himself  drew  back  her  chair  for  her  at  the 
end  of  the  table  opposite  his  own.  He 
did  not  let  a  footman  do  it,  and  he  stood 
behind  it,  talking  in  his  cheerful  way  all 
the  time,  and  he  moved  it  to  exactly  the 
right  place,  and  then  actually  bent  down 
and  looked  under  the  table. 

"Here,"  he  said  to  the  nearest  man- 
servant, "  where 's  there  a  footstool? 
Get  one,  please,"  in  that  odd,  simple, 
almost  aristocratic  way.  It  was  not  a 
rude  dictatorial  way,  but  a  casual  way, 
as  though  he  knew  the  man  was  there  to  do 
things,  and  he  didn't  expect  any  time  to 
wasted. 

And  it  was  he  himself  who  arranged 
he  footstool,  making  it  comfortable  for 
er,  and  then  he  went  to  his  own  chair  at 
he  head  of  the  table  and  sat  down, 
miling  at  her  joyfully  across  the  glass 
nd  silver  and  flowers. 

"Push  that  thing  in  the  middle  on  one 
ide,  Burrill,"  he  said.  "It's  too  high. 
I  can't  see  Miss  Alicia." 

Burrill  found  it  difficult  to  believe  the 
vidence  of  his  hearing. 
"The  epergne,  sir?"  he  inquired. 
"Is  that  what  it's  called,  an  apern? 
hat's  a  new  one  on  me.  Yes,  that's 
hat  I  mean.  Push  the  apern  over." 
"Shall  I  remove  it  from  the  table,  sir?" 
urrill  steeled  himself  to  exact  civility, 
f  what  use  to  behave  otherwise?  There 
always  remained  the  liberty  to  give  notice 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  though 
what  the  worst  might  eventually  prove 
to  be  it  required  a  lurid  imagination  to 
depict.  The  epergne  was  a  beautiful 
thing  of  crystal  and  gold,  a  celebrated 
work  of  art,  regarded  as  an  exquisite 


possession.  It  was  almost  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  had  not  said, 
"Shove  it  on  one  side,"  but  Burrill  had 
been  spared  the  poignant  indignity  of 
being  required  to  "shove." 

"Yes,  suppose  you  do.  It's  a  fine 
enough  thing  when  it  isn't  in  the  way, 
but  I've  got  to  see  you  while  I  talk,  Miss 
Alicia,"  said  Mr.  Temple  Barholm.  The 
episode  of  the  epergne  — Burrill's  ex- 
pression, and  the  rigidly  restrained  mouths 
of  Henry  and  James  as  the  decoration  was 
removed,  leaving  a  painfully  blank  space 
of  table-cloth  until  Burrill  silently  filled 
it  with  flowers  in  a  low  bowl — these  things 
temporarily  flurried  Miss  Alicia  somewhat, 
but  the  pleased  smile  at  the  head  of  the 
table  calmed  even  that  trying  moment. 

Then  what  a  delightful  meal  it  was,  to 
be  sure!  How  entertaining  and  cheerful 
and  full  of  interesting  conversation! 
Miss  Alicia  had  always  admired  what  she 
reverently  termed  "conversation."  She 
had  read  of  the  houses  of  brilliant  people 
where  they  had  it  at  table,  at  dinner  and 
supper  parties,  and  in  drawing-rooms. 
The  French,  especially  the  French  ladies, 
were  brilliant  conversationalists.  They 
held  "salons"  in  which  the  conversation 
was  wonderful  — Mme.  de  Stael  and 
Mme.  Roland,  for  instance;  and  in  Eng- 
land, Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
Sydney  Smith,  and  Horace  Walpole, 
and  surely  Miss  Fanny  Burney,  and  no 
doubt  L.  E.  L.,  whose  real  name  was 
Miss  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon — what 
conversation  they  must  have  delighted 
their  friends  with  and  how  instructive 
it  must  have  been  even  to  sit  in  the  most 
obscure  corner  and  listen ! 

Such  gifted  persons  seemed  to  have 
been  chosen  by  Providence  to  delight 
and  inspire  every  one  privileged  to  hear 
them.  Such  privileges  had  been  omitted 
from  the  scheme  of  Miss  Alicia's  existence. 
She  did  not  know,  she  would  have  felt  it 


sacrilegious  to  admit  it  even  if  the  fact 
had  dawned  upon  her,  that  "dear  papa" 
had  been  a  heartlessly  arrogant,  utterly 
selfish,  and  tyrannical  old  blackguard 
of  the  most  pronounced  type.  He  had 
been  of  an  absolute  morality  as  far  as 
social  laws  were  concerned.  He  had 
written  and  delivered  a  denunciatory 
sermon  a  week,  and  had  made  unbearable 
by  his  ministrations  the  suffering  hours 
and  the  last  moments  of  his  parishioners 
during  the  long  years  of  his  pastorate. 
When  Miss  Alicia,  in  reading  records  of 
the  helpful  relationship  of  the  male  pro- 
genitors of  the  Brontes,  Jane  Austen, 
Fanny  Burney,  and  Mrs.  Browning, 
was  frequently  reminded  of  him,  she  re- 
vealed a  perception  of  which  she  was  not 
aware.  He  had  combined  the  virile 
qualities  of  all  of  them.  Consequently, 
brilliancy  of  conversation  at  table  had 
not  been  the  attractive  habit  of  the  house- 
hold; "poor  dear  papa"  had  confined  him- 
self to  scatching  criticism  of  the  incom- 
petence of  females  who  could  not  teach 
their  menials  to  "cook  a  dinner  which 
was  not  a  disgrace  to  any  decent  house - 
household."  When  not  virulently  asper- 
sing the  mutton,  he  was  expressing  his 
opinion  of  muddle-headed  weakness  which 
would  permit  household  bills  to  mount  in  a 
manner  which  could  only  bring  ruin  and 
disaster  upon  a  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
throughout  a  protracted  career  of  useful- 
ness had  sapped  his  intellectual  manhood 
in  the  useless  effort  to  support  in  silly  idle- 
ness a  family  of  brainless  and  maddening 
fools.  Miss  Alicia  had  heard  her  character, 
her  unsuccessful  physical  appearance, 
her  mind,  and  her  pitiful  efforts  at  table- 
talk,  described  in  detail  with  a  choice 
of  adjective  and  adverb  which  had  broken 
into  terrified  fragments  every  atom  of 
courage  and  will  with  which  she  had  been 
sparsely  dowered. 

So,  not  having  herself  been  gifted  with 
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conversational  powers  to  begin  with, 
and  never  having  enjoyed  the  exhibition 
of  such  powers  in  others,  her  ideals  had 
been  high.  She  was  not  sure  that  Mr. 
Temple  Barholm's  fluent  and  cheerful 
talk  could  be  with  exactness  termed 
'conversation."  It  was  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  lofty  and  intellectual,  and 
did  not  confine  itself  rigorously  to  one 
exalted  subject.  But  how  it  did  raise 
one's  spirits  and  open  up  curious  vistas! 
And  how  good  tempered  and  humorous 
it  was,  even  though  sometimes  the  humor 
was  a  little  bewildering!  During  the  whole 
dinner  there  never  occurred  even  one  of 
those  dreadful  pauses  in  which  dead 
silence  fell,  and  one  tried,  like  a  frightened 
hen  flying. from  side  to  side  of  a  coop,  to 
think  of  something  to  say  which  would 
not  sound  silly,  but  perhaps  might  divert 
attention  from  dangerous  topics.  She 
had  often  thought  it  would  be  so  interest- 
ing to  hear  a  Spaniard  or  a  native  Hindu 
talk  about  himself  and  his  own  country 
in  English.  Tembarom  talked  about 
New  York  and  its  people  and  atmosphere, 
and  he  did  not  know  how  foreign  it  all 
was.  He  described  the  streets — Fifth 
Avenue  and  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue 
— and  the  street-cars  and  the  elevated 
railroad  and  the  way  "fellows"  had  to 
"hustle"  "to  put  it  over".  He  spoke 
of  a  boarding-house  kept  by  a  certain 
Mrs.  Bowse,  and  a  presidential  campaign 
and  the  election  of  a  mayor,  and  a  quick- 
lunch  counter,  and  when  President 
Garfield  had  been  assassinated,  and  a 
department  store,  and  the  electric  lights, 
and  the  way  he  had  making  a  sort  of 
picture  of  everything  was  really  instructive 
and,  well,  fascinating.  She  felt  as  though 
she  had  been  taken  about  the  city  in  one 
of  the  vehicles  the  conductor  of  which 
described  things  through  a  megaphone. 

Not  that  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  sug- 
gested a  megaphone,  whatsoever  that 
might  be,  but  he  merely  made  you  feel  as 
if  you  had  seen  things.  Never  had  she 
been  so  entertained  and  enlightened. 
If  she  had  been  a  beautiful  girl,  he  could 
not  have  seemed  more  as  though  in 
amusing  her  he  was  also  really  pleasing 
himself.  He  was  so  very  funny  some- 
times that  she  could  not  help  laughing  in  a 
way  which  was  almost  unladylike  be- 
cause she  could  not  stop,  and  was  obliged 
to  put  her  handkerchief  up  to  her  face 
and  wipe  away  actual  tears  of  mirth. 

Fancy  laughing  until  you  cried,  and  the 
servants  looking  on ! 

Once  Burrill  himself  was  obliged  to 
turn  hastily  away,  and  twice  she  heard 
severely  reprove  an  overpowered  young 
footman  in  a  rapid  undertone. 

Tembarom  at  least  felt  that  the  unlift- 
ing  heaviness  of  atmosphere  which  had 
surrounded  him  while  enjoying  the  com- 
panionship of  Mr.  Palford  was  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

The  thrilled  interest,  the  surprise  and 
delight  of  Miss  Alicia  would  have  stim- 
ulated a  man  in  a  comatose  condition,  it 
seemed  to  him.  The  little  thing  just 
loved  every  bit  of  it — she  just  "eat 
it  up."  She  asked  question  after  question 
sometimes  questions  which  would  have 
made  him  shout  with  laughter  if  he  had  not 
been  afraid  of  hurting  her  feelings.  She 
knew  as  little  of  New  York  as  he  knew  of 
Temple  Barholm,  and  was,  it  made  him 
gringjto  see,  allured  by  it  as  by  some 
icit  fascination.  She  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it,  and  sometimes  she 
was  obliged  hastily  to  conceal  a  fear 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ; 
but  she  wanted  to  hear  more  about  it,  and 
still  more. 

And  she  brightened  up  until  she  actually 
did  not  look  frightened,  and  ate  her 
dinner  with  an  excellent  appetite. 

"I  really  never  enjoyed  a  dinner  so  much 
in  my  life,"  she  said  when  they  went  into 
the  drawing-room  to  have  their  coffee. 
"It  was  the  conversation  which  made  it 
so  delightful.  Conversation  is  such  a 
stimulating  thing!" 

She  had  almost  decided  that  it  was 
"conversation,"  or  at  least  a  wonderful 
substitute. 

When  she  said  good  night  to  him  and 
went  beaming  to  bed,  looking  forward 
immensely  to  breakfast  next  morning,  he 
watched  her  go  up  the  staircase,  feeling 
wonderfully  normal  and  happy. 

"Some  of  these  nights,  when  she's 
used  to  me, "'he  said  as  he  stuffed  tobacco 
into  his  last  piple  in  the  library — "some 
of  these  nights  I'm  darned  if  I  shan't 
catch  hold  of  the  sweet,  little  old  thing 
and  hug  her  in  spite  of  myself.  I  shan't 
be  able  to  help  it."  He  lit  his  pipe,  and 
puffed  it  even  excitedly.  "Lord!"  he 
said,  "there's  some  blame'  fool  going 
about  the  world   right  now  that  might 


have  married  her.  And  he'll  never  know 
a  break  he  made  when  he  didn't." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  fugitive  fine  day  which  had  strayed 
into  the  month  from  the  approaching 
spring  appeared  the  next  morning,  and 
Miss  Alicia  was  uplifted  by  the  enraptur- 
ing suggestion  that  she  should  join  her 
new  relative  in  taking  a  walk,  in  fact  that 
it  should  be  she  who  took  him  to  walk  and 
showed  him  some  of  his  possessions.  This 
it  had  revealed  itself  to  him,  she  could  do 
in  a  special  way  of  her  own,  because  during 
her  life  at  Temple  Barholm  she  had  felt 
it  her  duty  to  "try  to  do  a  little  good" 
among  the  villagers.  She  and  her  long- 
dead  mother  and  sister  bad  of  course 
been  working  adjuncts  of  the  vicarage, 
and  had  numerous  somewhat  trying  tasks 
to  perform  in  the  way  of  improving  upon 
"dear  papa's"  harrying  them  into  at- 
-  tending  church,  chivying  the  mothers 
into  sending  their  children  to  Sunday- 
school,  and  being  unsparing  in  severity  of 
any  conduct  which  might  be  construed 
into  implying  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  vicar  or  respect  of  his  eloquence. 

It  had  been  necessary  for  them  as 
members  of  the  vicar's  family — always, 
of  course,  without  adding  a  sixpence 
to  the  household  bills — to  supply  bowls 
of  nourishing  broth  and  arrowroot'  to 
invalids  and  to  bestow  the  aid  and  en- 
couragement which  result  in  a  man  of 
God's  being  regarded  with  affection 
and  gratitude  by  his  parishioners.  Many 
a  man's  career  in  the  church,  "dear  papa" 
had  frequently  observed,  had  been 
ruined  by  lack  of  intelligence  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  female  members  of  his 
family. 

"No  man  could  achieve  proper  results," 
he  had  said,  "if  he  was  hampered  by  the 
selfish  influence  and  foolishness  of  his 
womenkind.  Success  in  the  church  de- 
pends in  one  sense  very  much  upon  the 
conduct  of  a  man's  female  relatives." 

After  the  deaths  of  her  mother  and 
sister,  Miss  Alicia  had  toiled  on  patiently, 
fading  day  by  day  from  a  slim,  plain, 
sweetfaced  girl  to  a  slim,  even  plainer 
and  sweeter-faced  middle-aged  and  at 
last  elderly  woman.  She  had  by  that 
time  read  aloud  by  bedsides  a  great  many 
chapters  in  the  Bible,  had  given  a  good 
many  tracts,  and  bestowed  as  much  arrow- 
root, barley-water,  and  beef-tea  as  she 
could  possibly  encompass  without  do- 
mestic disaster.  She  had  given  a  large 
amount  of  conscientious,  if  not  too  in- 
telligent, advice,  and  had  never  failed  to 
preside  over  her  Sunday-school  class  or 
at  mothers'  meetings.  But  her  timid 
unimpressiveness  had  not  aroused  en- 
thusiasm or  awakened  comprehension. 
"Miss  Alicia,"  the  cottage  women  said, 
"she's  well  meanin,'  but  she's  not  one  with 
a  head."  "Sh?  reminds  me,"  one  of 
them  had  summed  her  up,  "of  a  hen  that 
lays  a'  egg  every  day,  but  it's  too  small 
for  a  meal,  and  'u'd  never  hatch  into 
anythin'." 

During  her  stay,  at  Temple  Barholm 
she  had  tentatively  tried  to  do  a  little 
"parish  work,"  but  she  had  had  nothing 
to  give,  and  she  was  always  afraid  that  if 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm  found  her  out, 
he  would  be  angry,  because  he  would 
think  she  was  presuming.  She  was  aware 
that  the  villagers  knew  that  she  was  an 
object  of  charity  herself,  and  a  person 
who  was  "a  lady"  and  yet  an  object  of 
charity  was,  so  to  speak,  poaching  upon 
their  own  legitimate  preserves.  The 
rector  and  his  wife  were  rather  grand 
people,  and  condescended  to  her  greatly 
on  the  few  occasions  of  their  accidental 
meetings.  She  was  neither  smart  nor 
influential  enough  to  be  considered  as  an 
asset. 

It  was  she  who  "conversed"  during 
their  walk,  and  while  she  trotted  by 
Tembarom's  side  looking  more  early- 
Victorian  than  ever  in  a  neat,  fringed 
mantle  and  a  small  black  bonnet  of  a 
fashion  long  decently  interred  by  a 
changing  world.  Tembarom  had  never 
seen  anything  resembling  it  in  New  York; 
but  her  liked  it  and  her  increasingly  at 
every  moment. 

It  was  he  who  made  her  converse.  He 
led  her  on  by  asking  her  questions  and 
being  greatly  interested  in  every  re- 
sponse she  made.  In  fact,  though  he 
was  quite  unaware  of  the  situation, 
she  was  creating  for  him  such  an 
atmosphere  as  he  might  have  found 
in  a  book,  if  he  had  had  the  habit  of 
books.  Everything  she  told  him  was 
new  and  quaint  and  very  often  rather 
touching.  She  related  anecdotes  about 
herself  and  her  poor  little  past  withoat 
knowing  she  was  doing  it.    Before  they 


had  talked  an  hour  he  had  an  astonishing 
clear  idea  of  "poor  dear  papa"  and  "dear- 
est Emily"  and  "poor  darling  mama" 
and  existence  at  Rowcroft  Vicarage. 
He  "caught  on  to"  the  fact  that  though 
she  was  very  much  given  to  the  word 
"dear,"— people  were  "dear,"  and  so 
were  things  and  places, — she  never  even 
by  chance  slipped  into  saying  "dear 
Rowcroft,"  which  she  would  certainly 
,  have  done  if  she  had  ever  spent  a  happy 
moment  in  it. 

As  she  talked  to  him  he  realized  that  her 
simple  accustomedness  to  English  village 
life  and  all  its  accompaniments  of  county 
surroundings  would  teach  him  anything 
and  everything  he  might  want  to  know. 
Her  obscurity  had  been  surrounded  by 
stately  magnificence,  with  which  she  had 
become  familiar  without  touching  the 
merest  outskirts  of  its  privileges.  She 
knew  names  and  customs  and  families 
and  things  to  be  cultivated  or  avoided, 
and  though  she  would  be  a  little  startled 
and  much  mystified  by  his  total  ignorance 
of  all  she  had  breathed  in  since  her  birth, 
he  felt  sure  that  she  would  not  regard 
him  either  with  private  contempt  or  with 
a  lessened  liking  because  he  was  a  vandal 
pure  and  simple. 

And  she  had  such  a  nice,  little,  old 
polite  way  of  saying  things.  When,  in 
passing  a  group  of  children,  he  failed  to 
understand  that  their  hasty  bobbing  up 
and  down  meant  that  they  were  doing 
obeisance  to  him  as  lord  of  the  manor, 
she  spoke  with  the  prettiest  apologetic 
courtesy. 

"I'm  sure  you  won't  mind  touching 
your  hat  when  they  make  their  little 
curtsies,  or  when  a  villager  touches  his 
forehead,"  she  said. 

"Good  Lord!  no,"  he  said,  starting. 
Ought  I?  I  didn't  know  they  were  doing 
it  at  me."  And  he  turned  round  and 
made  a  handsome  bow  and  grinned  al- 
most affectionately  at  the  small,  amazed 
party,  first  puzzling,  and  then  delighting, 
them,  because  he  looked  so  extraordin- 
arily friendly.  A  gentleman  who  laughed 
at  you  like  that  ought  to  be  equal  to  a 
miscellaneous  distribution  of  pennies  in  the 
future,  if  not  on  the  spot.  They  them- 
selves grinned  and  chuckled  and  nudged 
one  another,   with  stares  and  giggles. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  a  great  many 
places  the  villagers  are  not  nearly  so 
respectful  as  they  used  to  be,"  Miss 
Alicia  explained.  "In  Rowcroft  the  child- 
ren were  very  remiss  about  curtseying. 
It's  quite  sad.  But  Mr.  Temple  Barholm 
was  very  strict  indeed  in  the  matter  of 
demanding  proper  respectfulness.  He 
has  turned  men  off  their  farms  for  in- 
civility. The  villagers  of  Temple  Bar- 
holm have  much  better  manners  than 
some  even  a  few  miles  away." 

"Must  I  tip  my  hat  to  all  of  them?"  he 
asked. 

"If  you  please.  It  really  seems  kinder. 
You — you  needn't  quite  lift  it,  as  you 
did  to  the  children  just  now.  If  you  just 
touch  the  brim  lightly  with  your  hand 
in  a  sort  of  military  salute — that  is  what 
they  are  accustomed  to." 

After  they  had  passed  through  the 
village  street  she  paused  at  the  end  of  a 
short  lane  and  looked  up  at  him  doubtful- 

{y- 

"Would  you — I  wonder  if  you  would 
like  to  go  into  a  cottage,"  she  said. 

"Go  into  a  cottage?"  he  asked.  "What 
cottage?    What  for?" 

He  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  any 
reason  why  he  should  go  into  a  cottage 
inhabited  by  people  who  were  entire 
strangers  to  him,  and  Miss  Alicia  felt 
a  trifle  awkward  at  having  to  explain 
anything  so  wholly  natural. 

"You  see,  they  are  your  cottages,  and 
the  people  are  your  tenants,  and — " 

"But  perhaps  they  mightn't  like  it. 
It  might  make  'em  mad,"  he  argued. 
'If  their  water-pipes  had  busted,  and 
they'd  asked  me  to  come  and  look  at  him 
or  anything;  but  they  don't  know  me  yet. 
They  might  think  I  was  Mr.  Buttinski." 

"I  don't  quite — "  she  began.  "Butt- 
inski is  a  foreign  name;  it  sounds  Russian 
or  Polish.  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand why  they  should  mistake  you  for 
him." 

Then  he  laughed — a  boyish  shout  of 
laughter  which  brought  a  cottager  to  the 
nearest  window  to  peep  over  the  pots  of 
fuchsias  and  geraniums  blooming  pro- 
fusely against  the  diamond  panes. 

"Say,"  he  apologized,  "don't  be  mad 
because  I  laughed.  I'm  laughing  at 
myself  as  much  as  at  anything.  It's  a 
way  of  saying  that  they  might  think  I  was 
'butting  in'  too  much —  pushing  in  where 
I  wasn't  asked.  See?  I  said  they  might 
think  I  was  Mr.  Butt-in-ski!    It's  just, 
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a  l)it  of  fool  slang.  You're  not  mad 
are  you?" 

"Oh,  no!"  she  said.  "Dear  me!  no- 
It  is  very  funny,  of  course.  I'm  afraid 
I'm  extremely  ignorant  about  — about 
\  foreign  humor."  It  seemed  more  delicate 
I  to  say  "foreign"  than  merely  "American." 
But  her  gentle  little  countenance  for  a 
few  seconds  wore  a  baffled  expression, 
and  she  said  softly  to  herself,  "Mr. 
Buttinski,  Butt-in — to  intrude.  It  sounds 
quite  Polish;  I  think  even  more  Polish 
than  Russian." 

He  was  afraid  he  would  yell  with  glee, 
but  he  did  not.  Herculean  effort  en- 
abled him  to  restrain  his  feelings,  and  pre- 
sent to  her  only  an  ordinary-sized  smile. 

"I  shouldn't  know  one  from  the  other," 
he  said;  "but  if  you  say  it  sounds  more 
Polish,  I  bet  it  does." 

"Would  you  like  to  go  into  a  cottage?" 
she  inquired.  "I  think  it  might  be  as  well. 
They  will  like  the  attention." 

"Will  they?  Of  course  I'll  go  if  you 
think  that.  What  shall  I  say?"  he  asked 
somewhat  anxiously. 

"If  you  think  the  cottage  looks  clean 
you  might  tell  them  so  and  ask  a  few 
questions  about  things.  And  you  must 
be  sure  to  inquire  about  Susan  Hibble- 
thwaite's  legs." 
"What?"  ejaculated  Tembarom. 
"Susan  Hibblethwaite's  legs,"  she  re- 
plied in  mild .  explanation.  "Susan  is 
Mr.  Hibblethwaite's  unmarried  sister,  and 
she  has  very  bad  legs.  It  is  a  thing  one 
notices  continually  among  village  people, 
more  especially  the  women,  that  they 
complain  of  what  they  call  'bad  legs.' 
I  never  quite  know  what  they  mean, 
whether  it  is  rheumatism  or  something 
different,  but  the  trouble  is  always 
spoken  of  as  'bad  legs.'  And  they  like 
you  to  inquire  about  them,  so  that  they 
can  tell  you  their  symptoms." 

"Why  don't  they  get  them  cured?" 
"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  They  take 
a  good  deal  of  medicine  when  they  can 
afford  it.  I  think  they  like  to  take  it. 
They're  very  pleased  when  the  doctor 
gives  them  'a  bottle  o'  summat',  as  they 
call  it.  Oh,  I  mustn't  forget  to  tell 
you  that  most  of  them  speak  rather 
broad  Lancashire." 

"Shall  I  understand  them?"  Tembarom 
asked,  anxious  again.  "Is  it  a  sort  of 
Dago  talk?" 

"It  is  the  English  the  working-classes 
peak  in  Lancashire.    'Summat'  means 
'something.'    'Whoam'    means  'home.' 

ut  I  should  think  you  would  be  very 
"lever  at  understanding  things." 

"I'm  scared  stiff,"  said  Tembarom,  not 
in  the  least  uncourageously;  "but  I  want 
to  go  into  a  cottage  and  hear  some  of  it. 
hich  one  shall  we  go  into?" 
There      were      several  whitewashed 
"ttages  in  the  lane,  each  in  its  own  bit 
f  garden  and  behind  its  own  hawthorn 
edge,  now  bare  and  wholly  unsuggestive 
f  white  blossoms  and  almond  scent  to 
he  uninitiated.    Miss  Alicia  hesitated 
moment. 

"We  will  go  into  this  one,  where  the 
ibblethwaites  live,"  she  decided.  "They 
e  quite  clean,  civil  people.  They  have 
naughty,  queer,  little  crippled  boy,  but 
suppose  they  can't  keep  him  in  order 

-cause  he  is  an  invalid.  He's  rather 
de,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  but  he's  rather 
arp  and  clever,  too.    He  seems  to  lie 

n  his  sofa  and  collect  all  the  gossip  of 

he  village." 
They  went  together  up  the  bricked 
th,  and  Miss  Alicia  knocked  at  the 

ow  door  with  her  knuckles.    A  stout, 

pple-faced  woman  opened  it,  looking 
shade  nervous. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Hibblethwaite," 
aid  Miss  Alicia  in  a  kind  but  remote 

anner.  "The  new  Mr.  Temple  Bar- 
olm  has  been  kind  enough  to  come  to 
_e  you.    It's  very  good  of  him  to  come  so 

on,  isn't  it?" 

"It    is    that,"    Mrs.  Hibblethwaite 

swered  respectfully,  looking  him  over. 
'Wilt  tha  coom  in,  sir?" 

Tembarom    accepted    the  invitation, 

eling  extremely  awkward  because  Miss 
licia's   initiatory   comment    upon  his 

odness  in  showing  himself  had  "rattled" 
im.  It  had  made  him  feel  that  he  must 
ppear  condescending,  and  he  had  never 
ondescended  to  any  one  in  the  whole 
ourse  of  his  existence.  He  had,  indeed, 
ot  even  been  condescended  to.  He 
ad   met  with   slanging  and  bullying, 

difference  and  brutality  of  manner, 
ut  he  had  not  met  with  condescension. 

"I  hope  you're  well,  Mrs.  Hibble- 
hwaite,"  heanswered.    "You  look  it." 

"I  deceive  ma  looks  a  good  bit,  sir," 
he  answered.  "Mony  a  day  ma  legs  is 
igh  as  bad  as  Susan's." 


"Tha'rt  jealous  o'  Susan's  legs,' 
barked  out  a  sharp  voice  from  a  corner 
by  the  fire. 

The  room  had  a  flagged  floor,  clean 
with  recent  scrubbing  with  sandstone; 
the  whitewashed  walls  were  decorated 
with  pictures  cut  from  illustrated  papers; 
there  was  a  big  fireplace,  and  by  it  was  a 
hard-looking  sofa  covered  with  blue-and 
white  checked  cotton  stuff.  A  boy  of 
about  ten  was  lying  on  it,  propped  up 
with  a  pillow.  He  had  a  big  head  and 
a  keen,  ferret-eyed  face,  and  just  now 
was  looking  round  the  end  of  his  sofa  at 
the  visitors. 

"Howd  tha  tongue,  Tummas!"  said 
his  mother. 

"I  wunnot  howd  it,"  Tummas  answered 
"Ma  tongue 's  th'  on'y  thing  about  me  as 
works  right,  an'  I'm  noan  goin'  to  stop  it." 

"He's  a  young  nowt,"  his  mother 
explained;  "but  he's  a  cripple,  an'  we 
conna  do  owt  wi'  him." 

"Do  not  be  rude,  Thomas,"  said  Miss 
Alicia,  with  dignity. 

"Dunnot  be  rude  thysen,"  replied 
Tummas.    "I'm  noan  o'  thy  lad." 

Tembarom  walked  over  to  the  sofa. 

"Say,"  he  began  with  jocular  intent, 
"you've  got  a  grouch  on,  ain't  you?" 

(To  be  continued.) 


Current  Events. 


Hon.  Robert  Franklin  Sutherland,  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario,  died  in  Toronto  on  May  23rd. 


Dr.  John  MacGregor,  of  London,  Ont., 
on  May  24th  received  a  radio  message 
from  Port  Burwell,  sent  because  the 
telephone  line  was  down,  asking  him  to 
attend  a  patient  at  that  place.  He  is 
the  first  London  doctor  to  receive  such  a 
call. 

*  *    *  * 

Three  persons  died  near  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  from  eating  a  fungus  thought  to  be 
morels. 

*  *    *  * 

The  debate  on  the  Budget,  introduced 
by  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding  on  May  23rd,  will 
continue  during  this  week. 


Mr.  Ebert  H.  Gary,  President  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  speak- 
ing in  New  York  on  May  26th,  advocated 
that  the  tariff  be  taken  out  of  politics 
and  delegated  to  a  commission  of  "well- 
paid,  high-minded,  intelligent,  competent 
and  non-partisan  appointees." 


Night  civilian  flying  from  Paris  to 
London  began  on  May  27th,  the  airway 
being  illuminated  for  the  first  time  with 
searchlights. 

*    *    *  * 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  his  report  on 
the  Genoa  Conference,  on  May  25th,  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  speaking  a  full 
hour  and  justifying  the  Conference  in 
spite  of  its  apparent  failure.  It  served, 
he  said,  to  bring  the  nations  of  Europe 
closer,  and  laid  the  way  for  the  coming 
Hague  Conference. 


Several  animals  at  the  Royal  Counties 
Agricultural  Show  at  Guildford,  Eng., 
on  May  25th,  died  from  the  effects  of 
the  extraordinary  heat  wave  that  passed 
over  the  British  Isles  last  week. 


Major  Wilbur  Blake  and  his  pilot, 
Capt.  Macmillan,  left  Croydon,  Eng.,  on 
May  24th  on  an  around-the-earth  air 
flight.  Their  course  lies  across  Europe, 
thence  to  India,  and  back  via  the  Pacific 
through  Canada  to  the  Labrador,  then 
across  the  Atlantic  to  England. 

*    *    *  * 

More  disorders  occurred  in  Ireland 
during  the  past  week,  with  many  casu- 
alties, especially  in  West  Belfast  where 
Mr.  W.  J.  Twadell,  M.  P.,  of  the  Belfast 
Parliament,  was  among  the  killed.  At 
time  of  going  to  press,  however,  it  is 
stated  that  military  unity  following  the 
political  agreement  was  partly  achieved 
on  May  26th  between  the  Free  Staters 
and  Republicans.  .  .  Arthur  Griffith 
and  Mr.  Duggan,  representing  the  Dail 
spent  the  week-end  in  London,  discussing 
with  representatives  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  agreement  which  the  Provisional 
Government  has  come  to  with  De  Valera. 
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There's  a.  distinct  difference  in  favor  of 
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Baking  Essentials.: 

Common  Sense, 
A  Good  Oven 

and 

Purity  Flour 

- . 

.  Use  It  in  All 

Your  Baking 


Made  in  Canada 


A  Piano  Makes  Its  Home  With  You 

It  is  there  for  all  time  to  come — it  embodies  itself  into  your  life, 
becomes  an  important  fixture  in  your  daily  routine. 

That's  why  you  should  make  sure  the  piano  you  buy  is  the  best  piano 
you  can  get  for  your  home. 

The  SHERLOCK-MANNING,  truly  a  home  piano,  is  "Canada's 
Biggest  Piano  Value."  It  is  an  instrument  true  to  tone,  a  piano  of  fault- 
less construction,  a  rare  piece  of  beautifully  finished  furniture, — that's  why 
it  makes  its  home  with  so  many  lovers  of  good  music. 


•  20*Centurt/1>iai\o  - 
*DKe  J^iano  wor/Ay  of  your  f/ome 

Hear  it  at  your  nearest  dealers,  or  write  direct  to  us  for  prices  and 
handsome  Art  Catalogue. 

SHERLOCK -MANNING  PIANO  COMPANY 
LONDON,  CANADA. 


Subscribers ! 

Send  the  name  of  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  to  The  Farmer's  Advocate  and 
Home  Magazine  with  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order  for  the  sum  of  $1.50  collected 
from  the  New  Subscriber,  and  we  will  extend  the  date  to  which  your  own 
subscription  is  paid  SIX  MONTHS  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LTD.,  LONDON,  ONTARIO 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Markets  Tops 


Comment  on  week  ending  May  25. 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  Market. 

Market  Comments. 

Toronto. 

Receipts  for  the  week  amounted  to  4,281 
cattle,  2,830  calves,  6,403  hogs  and  1,361 
sheep  and  lambs.  In  addition  there  were 
1,594  cattle,  2  calves  and  94  hogs  billed 
through. 

Although  Wednesday  was  not  observed 
as  a  holiday  in  the  yards  and  buying 
continued  as  usual,  the  expectations  of  a 
day's  less  trading  in  mid-week,  kept 
receipts  light.  Monday's  run  was  1,200 
head  lighter  than  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing day  of  the  previous  week,  and  the 
market  showed  more  activity  than  at 
any  time  during  the  past  month.  Steers 
and  heifers  of  all  grades  gained  10  cents 
to  25  cents  per  hundred  and  cows  and 
bulls  remained  steady  at  the  previous 
week's  close.  For  the  remaining  three 
days  of  the  week  only  1,200  cattle  were 
received,  but  as  the  buyers'  wants  were 
limited  there  was  no  outbidding,  although 
odd  sales  were  made  at  prices  a  shade 
higher  than  on  Monday,  the  general 
tone  of  the  market  was  steady.  The  top 
load  during  the  week  averaged  1,160 
pounds  and  sold  on  Monday  at  $8.90. 
Exporters  were  picking  up  a  few  loads 
of  heavy  steers  at  prices  from  $8.25 
to  $8.75,  and  one  load  sold  at  $8.85. 
Some  heavy  bulls  also  went  for  export 
from  $5  to  $5.75.  One  hundred  and  two 
loads  of  States  cattle  passed  through  en 
route  to  Great  Britain.  Most  of  the 
choice  cows  sold  from  $6.50  to  $7.25 
with  extra  fat  ones  at  $7.50.  Good 
butcher  bulls,  not  too  heavy,  made  $6 
in  a  few  cases.  Short-keep  feeders 
moved  in  small  lots  from  $7.50  to  $8.25. 
The  light  run  limited  the  store  cattle 
business.  Milkers  and  springers  were  a 
little  ull  at  the  previous  week's  prevailing 
prices. 

Calf  trade  was  draggy  throughout  the 
week.  Some  buyers  were  absent  for 
the  holiday  and  others  were  indifferent. 
Several  hundred  calves  were  carried  over 
from  one  day  to  another  but  a  light  run 
on  the  closing  day  enabled  a  fair  cleanup 
to  be  made.  Tops  fluctuated  between 
$10  and  $11.  Two  shipments  to  Buffalo 
were  made,  the  first  during  the  year  to 
date. 

A  few  spring  lambs  sold  by  the  pound 
from  $16  to  $19,  but  the  majority  sold 
by  the  head,  some  selling  as  high  as  $12 
each.  There  were  very  few  yearlings 
on  the  market.  Sheep  sold  steady  with 
choice  handyweights  from  $6.50  to  $8.50. 

The  hog  run  during  the  week  was  very 
light  and  prices  advanced  from  $13.50 
fed  and  watered  on  Monday  to  $14  at 
the  close.  There  was  a  good  demand 
for  hogs  from  packers  and  small  buyers 
alike. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  on  the  two 
markets  for  the  week  ending  may  25 
amounted  to  838  cattle,  3,547  calves,  1,317 
sheep  and  lambs  and  2,894  hogs.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  613  cattle  passed 
through  the  yards  for  export  from  the 
Port  of  Montreal. 

Receipts  of  cattle  were  lighter  than 
during  the  previous  week  and  under  a 
good  demand  prices  remained  steady  to 
strong.  One  small  lot  of  breedy  steers 
and  heifers  averaging  960  pounds  topped 
the  market  at  $8.75,  and  several  loads  of 
good  butcher  cattle  sold  from  $8  to  $8.50. 
There  were  not  many  plain  or  rough 
steers  offered  and  what  there  were  sold 
from  $6.75  to  $7.50.  Good  sorts  of  cows 
were  strong,  a  few  reaching  $7,  most  of 
the  good  moving  from  $6  to  $6.50,  whilst 
common  to  medium  sold  from  $4.50  to 
$5.50,  and  canners  and  cutters  from 
$2  to  $3.  A  few  good  bulls  were  offered 
and  an  odd  choice  individual  sold  at  $7, 
but  good  animals  went  generally  from  $6 
to  $6.50,  medium  from  S5  to  $5.75  and  a 
few  very  plain  ones  down  to  $4. 

Calf  receipts  were  about  the  same  as 
during  the  week  before,  but  under  a 
better  demand  prices  were  generally 
50c.  higher.  Most  of  the  better  lots  sold 
from  $6  to  $7  with  an  odd  lot  of  choice 
suckers  up  to  $8.  A  couple  of  drafts  of 
very  plain  drinkers  brought  as  low  as 
$4.50  and  $5.  Good  sucking  calves  are 
getting  scarce  and  as  there  is  always  a 
good  demand  for  a  limited  number  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  spread  be- 
tween the  really  good  calves  and  the 
general  run  will  be  more  marked  from 
now  on. 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  Li  v. 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Divisione 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up. 

No. 
395.. 

Steers 
1,000-1,200 

good 
common.  .. 

834.. 
90. 

Steers 
700-1,000 

good 
common.  .. 

610c 
96 

Heifers 

good 
fair 
common 

757.. 

1  O  1 

53.. 

Cows 

good  . 
common 

400 

274... 

Bulls 

good 
common 

1  zo 

56 ... 

Canners  &  Cutters 

3ft 

Stockers 
450-800 

good 
fair ... 

48 
13... 

Feeders 
800-1100 

good 
fair  . 

240... 

Calves 

veal 
grass  , 

2,830... 

selects  . 

Hogs  heavies  

(fed  and        lights  .. 

watered)  sows  

stags 

6,033... 
35... 
153... 
164... 
18... 

Lambs 

good 
common 

550... 
213... 

Sheep 

heavy 

light  

common 

26... 
466.. 
106... 

TORONTO 
Avge.  Price  Range  Top 

Price  Bulk  Sales  Price 

S  8.35  $  8.00-$  8.75  $  8.85 


No. 


MONTREAL 
Avge.  Price  Range 

Price  Bulk  Sales 


8.32.. 
7.40. 

8.18.. 
7.07. 

8.27.. 
7.40.. 
5.72.. 


6  68 

5.47. 


8.00- 
7.25- 

7  .50- 
6.75- 

8.00- 
7  .00- 

5  00- 

6  25- 
4  50- 


8  75.. 
7  50. 


8.90 
7  50 


57. 


8  .60          10  00 B 


7.40. 

8.75.. 
7.75.. 
6  50 


7.25. 
6  00. 


128   5  63   5.00-    6  00. 


7  60 

8.85 
7.75 
7.00 

7.50 
6  00 

6.75 
5  00 


60. 
35. 


19 


18. 
99. 


1  50   1.00-    2.00   3.00 


31... 
25. 


8 

60 

..$  8 

50-$ 

8 

.75 

7 

50 

.  7 

25- 

8 

00  

8 

.40  

8 

.25- 

8 

.75 

7 

.00  

6 

25- 

7 

50 

8- 

35 

8 

25- 

8 

75 

7 

50 

7 

00- 

8 

00 

6 

00 

5 

50- 

6 

.50 

6 

30 

6 

00- 

6 

50 

5 

00  

.  4 

50- 

5 

50  . 

6 

30. 

6 

.00- 

6 

.50 

5 

00  . 

4 

00- 

5 

.50  ... 

2 

50 

2 

00- 

3 

00  

Top 
Price 


8  00 

8.75 
8  00 

8  75 


7  00 

5 . 75 


5  75 
3  00 


7.35   7.00-    8.00   8.25 


7  31   5  .00-    9  .50   11.00 


2,417. 


Nil. 


6.50 


Nil. 


5.00-    7.00   8  (10 


11.55          11.50-  12.00   12.00 

12.59          12.50-  13.00   13.00 


.*16.78         16.00-  18.00. 


19.00 
14.00 


**1,791          14.50          14.50    14  50 

140         12.75         12.50-  13.00         13  00 

175      — — - 

104         10  50         10.50    10.50 

9   .... 


309. 


15  50          15  .00-  16  .00. 


16.00 


7.49   6.00-  8.25. 


8  50 


"Prices,  spring  lambs.    xPrices,  yearling  lambs.       B  Baby  beef. 


132           6.50   6.00-    7.00   7  00 

380          4.50   4.00-    5 .00           5  00 

**Montreal  hogs  quoted  on  basis  of  off-car  weights. 


Sheep  and  lambs  again  showed  a  small 
increase  in  numbers.  Sheep  were  weaker. 
Some  nice  handy  ewes  and  yearlings 
brought  $7  but  the  most  common  price 
was  $6.  Bucks  and  culls  sold  down  to  $4. 
The  spring  lambs  that  are  being  offered 
now  are  of  very  fair  quality,  averaging 
in  the  main  around  50  pounds  each. 
This  quality  of  lamb  brings  from  15c. 
to  16c.  per  pound.  Light  plain  lambs 
are  not  wanted  and  shippers  would  be 
well  advised  to  refrain  from  shipping 
this  sort.  The  light  thin  lamb  would 
only  break  the  market  for  the  better  ones. 

The  market  for  hogs  was  steady  at  the 
previous  week's  price  of  $14.50  for  selects. 
Heavy  rough  hogs  sold  from  $12.50  to 
$13.  Sows  were  weighed  out  at  $4  below 
selects.  Prospects  are  that  hogs  will  be 
steady  during  this  week. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

May  25 — Birkenhead  sales  of  American 
cattle  were  made  from  23}4c.  to  24^c 
(\2}4A.  to  13d.)  in  sink,  about  2}4c.  per 
pound  higher  than  the  previous  week. 
Best  Irish  cattle  also  sold  at  the  above 
prices.  Glasgow — sold  163  Canadian  and 
262  States  cattle  on  the  23rd,  from  \5}4c. 
to  16Kc,  (8Xd.  to  8j<d.)  live  weight. 
The  above  prices  are  3c.  per  pound  higher 
than  the  previous  week.  Prime  Scotch 
8^d.  to  9j4d.  Strong  demand,  prices 
steady. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

May  20th — Irish  Bacon  157s.  to  162s., 
steady.  Danish  154s.  to  156s.,  firm. 
Canadian  leaaest  and  lean  130s.  to  140s., 
prime  130s.  to  135s.,  steady.  American 
95s.  to  100s.,  quiet.  Danish  killings 
35,486. 

*  <  

Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  Wheat.— -No.  1  northern 
S1.50K;  No-2  northern,  $1.46J^;  No.  3, 
northern,  $1.38><. 

Manitoba  Oats.— No.  2  C.  W.,  6V/2c  ; 
No  3  C.  W.,  58>£c;  extra  No.  1  feed, 
58Kc;  No.  1  feed,  56^c.  _ 

Manitoba  Barley.— Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  Bay  ports. 

American  Corn— No.  2  yellow,  73J^c; 
No.  3  yellow,  77^c,  all  rail. 

Barley.— No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  60c.  to  65c,  according  to  freights 

^Buckwheat  — No.  3,  $1.00. 
Rye— No.  2,  95c. 


Millfeed. — Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran,  per  ton,  $28  to  $30; 
shorts,  per  ton,  $30  to  $32;  good  feed 
flour,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Ontario  Wheat. — No.  1  commercial, 
$1.50,  outside. 

Ontario  No.  3  oats,  40c.  to  45c,  outside. 

Ontario  Corn. — 53c.  to  60c,  outside. 

Ontario  Flour. — 1st  patents,  in  cotton 
sacks,  98's,  $7.70  per  barrel;  2nd  patents 
(bakers),  $7.20.  Straights,  in  bulk,  sea- 
board, $6.55. 

Manitoba  Flour. — 1st  patents,  in  cot- 
ton sacks,  $8.70  per  barrel;  2nd  patents, 
$8.20. 

Provisions — Wholesale. 

Receipts  of  domestic  butter  showed  a 
large  increase,  and  as  a  result  the  whole- 
sale market  was  weak  and  prices  showed 
a  further  decline.  Consumptive  demand 
was  good,  and  dealers  expect  it  to  increase 
as  prices  work  lower.  Merchants  quoted 
the  following  prices  delivered  Toronto: 

Choice  creamery  solids,  31c.  to  32c; 
No.  1,  30c.  to  31c;  No.  2,  29c.  to  30c. 
Dairy  prints,  22c.  to  25c. 

Churning  cream  was  quoted  at  34c 
per  lb.  butter-fat  f.o.b.  shipping  points. 

Eggs  were  an  easy  trade  at  prices 
steady  with  those  of  the  previous  week. 
Most  of  the  dealers  quoted  28c.  per  dozen 
delivered  Toronto. 

Cheese  was  weak  and  around  one  cent 
lower  in  price. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  prices  of 
pure  lard,  shortening  or  smoked  meats. 

Quotations. 

Butter. — Creamery  prints,  fresh,  choice, 
37c.  to  38c;  No.  1,  35c.  to  36c;  No.  2, 
31c.  to  33c.    Best  dairy,  31c.  to  32c. 

Eggs. — New-laid,  32c.  to  33c;  new- 
laid  in  cartons,  36c.  to  37c 

Cheese. — New,  large,  16c  to  16>^c. 
twins,  \6yZc.  to  17c;  old,  large,  21c. 

Pure  Lard. — Tierces,  16c.  to  16>£c; 
50-lb.  tubs,  \6}4c.  to  17c;  pound  prints, 
18c.  to  19c. 

Shortening. — Tierces,  lb.,  14>^c  to  15c; 
tubs,  lb.,  15c.  to  ISyic;  pails,  lb.,  15>£c 
to  16c;  pound  prints,  Yl]4c.  to  18  -. 

Honey. — 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  15c.  to  16c;  5  and  2K- 
lb.  tins,  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey. — $5.50  per  dozen. 

Maple  Syrup.— Imperial  gals.,  $2.10; 
per  5  Imperial  gals.,  $2.05.  Sugar. — 18c. 
per  lb. 

Beans. — Canadian  hand-picked,  $4.25 
per  bushel;  primes,  $3.75  to  $3.90  per 
bushel. 


Smoked  Meats. 

Rolls,  25c.  to  27c;  hams,  medium, 
33c.  to  36c;  heavy,  27c.  to  29c;  cooked 
hams,  48c.  to  50c;  back,  boneless,  40c. 
to  41c;  breakfast  bacon,  25c.  to  30c; 
breakfast  bacon,  fancy,  35c.  to  36c 
cottage  rolls,  30c.  to  32c. 

Poultry. 

The  market  for  poultry  was  weak,  and 
prices  for  all  kinds  were  about  lc.  per 
lb.  lower.  Most  of  the  orders  were  filled 
from  storage  stocks,  as  receipts  of  fresh 
poultry  were  light. 

Buying  prices  delivered  Toronto  were: 
Poultry,  alive,  per  lb. — Chickens,  crated, 

4  lbs.  and  over,  27c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  24c;  hens  over  6  lbs.,  26c; 
hens  over  5  lbs.,  25c;  hens  over  4  lbs  , 
24c. 

Per  lb.,  dressed. — Crate-fed  chickens, 

5  lbs.  and  over,  34c.  to  37c;  chickens, 
good  farm  stock,  29c.  to  31c;  hens  over 

6  lbs.,  29c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  27c;  hens 
over  4  lbs.,  24c.  to  25c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables — Wholesale. 

Asparagus  was  a  firm  trade  on  account 
of  the  smaller  offerings,  and  prices  showed 
a  considerable  advance.  Other  vegetables 
were  a  good  steady  trade  at  unchanged 
quotations. 

Fruits. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis,  No.  1,  per  bbl., 
$8  to  $10.    Cooking,  per  bbl.,  $5  to  $7. 

Oranges.— $6  to  $8  per  case. 
Lemons. — $4.50  to  $6.50  per  case. 
Strawberries. — 25c.  to  26c  per  quart 

box. 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus.— $2.25  to  $3.25.  per  I  \  -<\t. 

basket. 

Beets.— $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bag. 

Carrots.— $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bag. 

Onions. — Green,  25c.  to  30c.  per  dozen 
bunches;  dry,  $8  to  $9  per  sack. 

Parsnips.— $1.75  to  $1.85  per  bag. 

Rhubarb.  —  25c.  to  30c.  per  doze~ 
bunches. 

Lettuce. — Leaf,  25c.  to  30c.  per  dozen. 
Radishes. — 25c.  to  35c.  per  dozen. 
Potatoes.— $1.10  to  $1.20  per  bag. 

Hides  and  Tallow. 

Dealers  are  quoting  the  followin 
prices,  delivered  Toronto: — 

City  Hides. — City  butcher  hides,  gree 
flats,  6c;  calfskins,  green  flats,  8c;  vea 
kip,  6c;  sheepskins,  lamb  skins,  75c.  t 
$1.15. 

Country    Hides. — Beef    hides,  Hats, 
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cured,  45  lbs.  and  down,  5c.  to  7c;  46 
lbs.  and  over,  5c.  to  6c;  calf  skins,  8c; 
kip,  6c;  deacons  and  bob  calf,  40c.  to 
6()c;  horse  hides,  country  take-offs,  No.  1, 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  sheep  skins,  lamb  skins, 
75c.  to  $1.15;  horse  hair,  33c.  per  lb. 

Tallow. — City  rendered  solids,  in  barrel, 
3c.  to  5c;  in  cakes,  6c.  to  7c.  Country 
solids  in  barrels,  No.  1,  5c.  to  6c;  cakes, 
No.  1,  5c.  to  7c. 

Wool.  — ■  Unwashed,  coarse,  10c; 
medium,  13c;  fine,  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Prices  for  loose  hay  on  St.  Lawrence 
farmer's  market  were:  No.  1,  $25  to  $26; 
No.  2,  $20  to  $21  per  ton;  mixed,  $16  to 
$18. 

Baled  Hay. 
Track,  Toronto,  No.  2,  $22  to  $23; 
No.  3,  $18  to  $19.    Clover,  $14  to-  $18. 
Straw,  $12  to  $13  per  ton,  track,  Toronto. 


Buffalo. 

Cattle. — Buffalo  had  a  light  run  of 
cattle  and  a  higher  trade  on  the  opening 
day  of  last  week,  while  in  the  West 
supplies  were  heavy,  with  prices  on  the 
decline.  Not  over  a  hundred  cars  were 
here,  and  the  light  run  caused  a  general 
advance  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents 
over  the  week  before,  'though  holders  of 
some  medium  and  choice  weighty  steers 
had  some  difficulty  in  placing  them  even  at 
the  previous  week's  prices.  Around  fifteen 
loads  were  shipping  steers,  and  a  strong 
export  demand  was  in  early  evidence  for 
these,  the  competition  resulting  in  these 
grades  being  cleaned  up  largely  during 
the  first  hour  of  the  day.  Not  enough 
of  the  choice  handy  cattle  were  here  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  a  good  snappy 
trade  was  had  on  these  at  above  advance. 
On  shipping  cattle  top  sales  landed  from 
$8.65  to  $8.75,  with  quite  a  string  running 
from  $8.40  to  $8.60,  best  handy  butcher 
steers  brought  up  to  $8.50  and  $8.65, 
long  yearlings  made  $8.75,  and  several 
loads  of  baby  beeves  brought  from  $9  to 
$9.25,  with  a  small  drove  or  two  up  to 
$9.40.  Trade  on  the  better  kinds  of 
females  looked  a  good  strong  fifteen  to  a 
quarter  higher  than  for  the  week  before, 
best  handy  butchering  heifers  landing  up 
to  $7.75  and  $8,  with  best  heavy  fat 
cows  $6.25  and  $6.50. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — A  light  supply  was 
offered  last  week,  the  first  four  days 
showing  only  7,000  head.  Demand  was 
good  and  an  active  trade  was  had,  the 
supply  being  well  cleaned  up  from  day 
to  day.  Several  bunches  of  spring  lambs 
were  included  among  the  receipts,  the 
best  of  which  sold  at  $17,  with  a  few  on 
the  fancy  order  up  to  $17.50  and  $18, 
and  the  week  opened  with  best  yearling 
lambs  selling  at  $13.50,  with  the  culls 
out  of  the  same  ranging  from  $11  down. 
Sheep  were  firm.  Good  to  prime  aged 
wethers  sold  from  $8  to  $8.75,  and  top 
ewes  ranged  from  $6  to  $7,  weighty  ewes 
ranging  from  $6  to  $6.50.  The  balance 
of  the  week  showed  spring  lambs  selling 
steady  with  Monday,  yearling  lambs  were 
stronger,  one  load  selling  Wednesday  up 
to  $13.75  and  sheep  ruled  a  little  easier, 
it  taking  a  pretty  good  class  of  aged 
wethers  to  sell  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
around  $8  and  $8.25. 

Calves. — A  good  active  trade  was  had 
on  calves.  Monday  top  sold  at  $11, 
with  culls  ranging  from  $8.50  down,  and 
the  next  three  days  the  bulk  of  the  tops 
brought  $11.50,  with  best  seconds  selling 
from  $8.50  to  $9.  For  the  first  four  days 
the  run  totaled  4,200  head. 


Montreal. 

I  Dressed  Hogs. — In  sympathy  with  the 
live-stock  market  the  dressed  hog  market 
was  fractionally  weaker,  with  city  abattoir 
fresh  killed  stock  quoted  at  20c.  to  20j4c 
per  lb. 

Butter. — A  more  active  trade  is  noted 
in  the  market  for  butter,  but  prices  ruled 
He.  per  lb.  lower.  Finest  creamery  was 
quoted  at  30^c  to  31c.  per  lb.,  and  fine 
at  29Kc.  to  30c.  per  lb.  At  the  Mercantile 
Exchange  sale  pasteurized  creamery  sold 
at  31c.  per  lb.,  finest  at  30%c  per  lb. 
In  a  wholesale  jobbing  way  price  of 
creamery  butter  was  reduced  2c.  per  lb.  to 
33c.  per  lb.,  in  solid  packages,  and  to  34c 
per  lb.  in  1-lb.  blocks. 

Cheese. — The  exports  of  cheese  from 
the  port  of  Montreal  last  week  showed  a 
decrease  of  4,679  boxes,  as  compared  with 
1  the  previous  one,  and  a  decrease  of  15,864 
I  boxes  with  the  same  week  last  year, 
j  There  has  been  some  demand  from 
1  American  buyers  for  old  Canadian  cheese 
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Demand  from  over  the  cable  for  new  crop 
cheese  is  limited,  and  business  was  quiet 
with  colored,  on  spot,  quoted  at  \$%c. 
to  13Kc  per  lb.,  and  eastern  at  12Kc 
to  13c.  per  lb. 

Eggs. — The  tone  of  the  market  for 
eggs  is  firm  under  a  good  demand  for 
supplies.  An  active  trade  was  done,  in 
a  wholesale  jobbing  way,  with  sales  of 
selected  fresh  stock  at  36c.  per  doz., 
No.  1  stock  at  34c,  and  No.  2  stock  at 
30c  per  dozen. 

Millfeed.  —  Market  ior_  millfeed^  is 
featurelsss.  Business  is  quiet  and  prices 
unchanged  with  car  lots  of  Manitoba 
bran  selling  at  $28.25,  shorts  at  $30.25, 
and  middlings  at  $32.25  per  ton,  including 
bags,  ex-track,  less  25  cents  per  ton  for 
spot  cash.  Pure  barley  meal  sold  at  $38 
to  $40;  pure  grain  mouille  at  $38  and 
feed  cornmeal  at  $35  per  ton,  including 
bags,  delivered. 

Standard  grades  of  rolled  oats  were 
quoted  at  $3  per  bag  of  90  lbs. 

Baled  Hay. — Steady  trade  continues 
to  be  done  in  baled  hay.  Supplies  on 
hand  are  small  and  tone  of  the  market 
remained  firm  with  car  lots  of  No.  2 
timothy  at  $29  to  $30;  No.  3  timothy  at 
$27  to  $28,  and  clover  and  clover  mixed 
at  $24  to  $26  per  ton,  ex-track. 

Honey. — Trade  in  honey  is  slow  and 
market  dull.  Offerings  were  small  and 
prices  unchanged,  with  white  strained 
quoted  at  $4.75  to  $4.75  per  pail  of  30 
lbs.,  and  buckwheat  strained  at  $4.10  to 
$4.20  per  pail  of  20  lbs. 

Maple  Products. — Demand  for  maple 
products  is  somewhat  limited,  and  volume 
of  business  small.  Prices  were  steady 
with  sales  of  odd  small  lots  of  maple 
syrup  at  $1.75  to  $1.85  per  tin  of  13  lbs., 
while  small  tins  sold  at  $1.10  to  $1.20, 


and  five-gallon  tins  at  $1.25  per  gallon. 
Bright  grades  of  maple  syrup  were  quoted 
at  16  cents  to  17  cents  per  pound,  and 
dark  grades  at  12  cents  to  13  cents. 

Hides  and  Skins. — Market  continued 
absolutely  featureless  with  heavy  steer 
hides  quoted  at  7K  cents,  branded  steer 
hides  at  5K  cents,  cow  hides  7  cents, 
branded  cow  hides,  5  cents;  bull  hides 
3K  cents;  No.  1  calf  skins,  13  cents; 
No.  2  calf  skins,  11  cents;  finest  sheep 
skins,  90  cents;  and  horse  hides,  $2.50. 


Chicago. 

Cattle — Compared  with  a  week  ago, 
beef  steers,  15c.  to  25c  higher;  better 
grades  of  fat  she-stock,  10c.  to  15c. 
higher;  lower  grades  and  canners  and 
cutters,  10c.  to  25c.  lower;  bulls,  steady 
to  weak;  veal  calves,  25c.  to  50c.  higher; 
stockers,  steady  to  25c.  lower;  meaty 
feeders,  firm;  week's  top  beef  steers,  $9.35; 
week's  bulk  prices  of  beef  steers,  $7.90 
to  $8.65;  yearling  stockers,  $6.85  to  $7.50; 
fat  she-stock,  $5.65  to  $7.35;  canners  and 
cutters,  $3.70  to  $4.65;  veal  calves,  $9 
to  $9.75. 

Hogs— Top,  $11  early;  bulk,  $10.45  to 
$10.90;  holdover  light;  pigs  about  steady; 
medium  weight,  $10.80  to  $10.90;  light- 
weight, $10.85  to  $10.95;  light  lights, 
$10.25  to  $10.80;  packing  sows,  smooth 
$9.50  to  $10  packing  sows,  rough,  $9.25 
to  $9.60;  killing  pigs,  $9.25  to  $10.35. 

Sheep — Compared  with  a  week  ago 
more  desirable  fat  lambs  and  yearlings, 
75c  to  SI  higher;  others  and  sheep,  steady 
to  50c.  higher;  week's  bulk  prices — spring 
lambs,  $14.75  to  $15.75;  fed  lambs, 
$12.25  to  $13.50;  yearlings,  $9  to  $10.25; 


wethers,  $7  to  $7.50;  ewes,  $6  to  $7: 
new  crop  feeding  lambs,  $12.25  to  $12.75. 


Last  Week's  Butter  and 
Cheese  Markets. 

Butter. 

Montreal,  Monday,  May  22.  Quebec 
Farmers'  Central  Co-operative  Associ- 
ation, 385  packages  pasteurized,  30^4 
cents;  510  packages  No.  1,  30  cents;  290 
packages  No.  2,  29  cents.  Mercantile 
Exchange,  100  packages  pasteurized, 
3 IK  cents  asked,  31  refused;  100  packages 
pasteurized,  31  cents;  75  packages 
pasteurized,  old  boxes,  30>£c;  100 
packages  No.  1,  30%c.  Tuesday,  May 
23. — Gould's  Cold  Storage,  600  pkgs., 
29^c.  to  30c.  Thursday,  May  25- 
Quebec  F.  C.  Co-operative  Association, 
no  auction.  Mercantile  Exchange,  50 
packages  No.  1,  30^c  asked,  30]^c  bid. 
Friday,  May  26. — Quebec  F.  C.  Co- 
operative Association,  380  packages 
pasteurized,  30%c;  835  pkgs.  No.  1, 
29%c;  301  pkgs.  No.  2,  28%c.  Mercan- 
tile Exchange,  100  pkgs.  pasteurized, 
30Kc  asked,  2>0%c.  refused;  90  pkgs. 
Ontario  pasteurized,  29^c;150  pkgs.  No. 
1,  30c.  asked,  297Ac.  refused;  100  pkgs. 
No.  1,  30c.  asked,  29}ic  refused.  Gould's 
Cold  Storage,  no  sale. 

Toronto,  Monday,  May  22.— No.  1 
pasteurized,  Z2yic;  No.  2  pasteurized, 
31^c;  No.  1  unpasteurized,  31>3c;  No.  2 
unpasteurized, 30c.  Friday,  May  26. — No. 
1  pasteurized,  30>^c;  No.  2  pasteurized, 
29Kc;  No.  1  unpasteurized,  29}4c;  No.  2 
unpasteurized,  28^c. 

Country  Boards,  Tuesday,  May  2.^. — 
St.  Paschal,  209  packages,  28J<c. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATF. 


Founded  1866 


A  Ready  Market  for 
Municipal  Bankers  Bonds 


To  provide  the  utmost  protection  for  investors  in  Municipal 
Bankers  Bonds  and  to  assure  a  ready  market  for  those  who  may 
desire  to  sell  their  holdings,  a  Trust  Mortgage  provides  for  sub- 
stantial payments  into  a  Sinking  Fund  which  is  deposited  with 
the  Montreal  Trust  Company,  as  Trustee  for  the  bondholders. 

This  Sinking  Fund  at  maturity  will  amount  to  over  40%  of  the 
bonds  outstanding.  Thus  Municipal  Bankers  Bonds  will  be  backed 
not  only  dollar  for  dollar  by  Government  and  municipal  bonds 
and  mortgages,  but  each  $1,000  Municipal  Bankers  Bond  will  have 
the  backing  of  $1,400  in  carefully  selected  mortgages  and  Govern- 
ment and  Municipal  Bonds  actually  deposited  with  the  Montreal 
Trust  Company. 

The  money  so  deposited  in  the  Sinking  Fund  will  be  used  to 
repurchase  Municipal  Bankers  Bonds. 

In  addition  to  the  Sinking  Fund  market  for  these  bonds,  investors 
will  have  the  natural  market  for  a  bond  with  such  exceptional 
security  and  yielding  such  a  liberal  rate  of  interest. 

Other  Attractive  Features 

Municipal  Bankers  Bonds  are  guaranteed  unconditionally  as  to 
principal  and  interest. 

They  pay  the  highest  rate  of  interest  consistent  with  safety. 
They  are  in  convenient  denominations — $100,  $500,  and  $1000. 

Gordon  and  Walls 

33-35  Victoria  Street,  Toronto 


I    MESSRS.  GORDON  AND  WALLS, 


Pill  in  the  Coupon  and 
receive  a  free  copy  of 
"  Dollar  for  Dollar," 
which  answers  your 
questions  about  Munici- 
pal Bankers  Bonds. 


I 


35  Victoria  Street,  Toronto: 

Send  me  a  copy  of  "Dollar  for  Dollar," 
Municipal  Bankers  Bonds. 


describing 


Name 


Address 


F.  A. 


Subscribers ! 

Send  in  ONE  NEW  SUB- 
SCRIPTION TO  The 
Farmer's  Advocate  and 
Home  Magazine  with 
Postal  Note  or  Money  Order 
for  $1.50  which  you  collect 
from  the  New  Subscriber, 
and  we  will  promptly  send 
you  the  SANITARY 
KITCHEN  SET  as  shown, 
consisting  of  Roasting 
Fork,  Paring  Knife,  waved 
edge  Bread  Knife,  Carving 
Knife  and  Meat  Saw.  The 
set  is  all  metal,  and  has  a 
metal  rack  to  hold  them 
all. 


THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LTD.,  London,  Canada 


Cheese. 

Montreal,  Monday,  May  22.  — 
Mercantile  Exchange,  no  offering.  Tues- 
day, May  23. — United  Dairymen  Co- 
operative, Limited*  116  No.  1  white, 
12%c;  504  No.  1  colored,  13c.  asked, 
12J<c.  refused;  122  No.  2  colored,  12^c. 
Gould's  Cold  Storage,  1,000  boxes,  I2)4c. 
Thursday,  May  25. — Mercantile  Ex- 
change, 13c.  bid  for  Quebec  20  lbs. 
Friday,  May  26. — Mercantile  Exchange, 
100  Quebec  20  lbs.,  14c.  asked,  13c. 
refused.  U.  D.  C,  43  No.  1  white, 
12  11/16c;  25  No.  2  white,  ll^c;  80 
specials,  colored,  12  5/16c;  1,254  No.  1 
colored,  13  13/16c;  287  No.  2  colored, 
12  3/16c.     Gould's  Cold  Storage,  no  sale. 

Toronto,  Monday,  May  22.— No.  1 
large  colored,  unparafnned,  \3%c.  Fri- 
day, May  26. — No.  1  large,  colored, 
unparaffined,  13}4c. 

Country  Boards,  Tuesday,  May  23. — 
St.  Paschal,  86  boxes,  1 1  5/16c.  Wednes- 
day, May  24— Peterboro,385  boxes,  12Hc. 
Thursday,  May  25. — Stirling,  545  boxes, 
12  5/16c.  Campbellford. — 555  white  at 
12Kc,  and  221  colored  at  12  5/16c. 
Kingston,  200  offered,  123^  refused. 
Brockville,  350  white  offered,  200  sold 
at  12  7/16c;  1,885  colored  offered,  1,030 
sold  at  12;Msc.  Friday,  Mav  26 .— Picton, 
1,030  colored  at  12  9/16c. 


Last  Minute  Prices. 

Cheese.  —  Country  Boards:  Friday, 
May  26.  Perth,  213  white  at  12%c; 
99  colored  offered,  69  sold  at  12%c.  and 
30  at  12^c.  Victoriaville,  1,000  boxes 
offered;  white  sold  at  12  3/6c,  colored 
12  5/16c.  Napanee,  1,320  boxes  at  I2)4c. 
Vankleek  Hill,  518  boxes  colored  at  I2}4c 
Iroquois,  695  boxes  offered,  12J<c.  re- 
fused. Saturday,  May  27.  Cornwall, 
51  boxes  white  and  1,096  colored;  all  sold 
at  12  13/16c.  St.  Hyacinthe,  50  boxes 
at  12Xc  Belleville,  1,044  white  and 
514  colored;  all  sold  at  12K  cents. 

Montreal,    Monday,   May   29.  Mer- 
cantile  Exchange,   30  Eastern  colore 
twins,  12J^c. 

Toronto,   Monday,   May  29.  No 
large,  colored,  unparafnned,  13><c. 

Butter. — Country  Boards:  Saturday, 
May  27.  Farnham,  Que.,  704  packages, 
28?^c.  St.  Hyacinthe,  100  pkgs.  at 
28 Kc  Monday,  May  29.  Isle  Verte, 
425  pkgs.,  28  9/16c. 

Montreal,  Monday,  May  29.  Quebec 
F.  C.  Co-operative  Association,  250  pkgs. 
pasteurized,  30^c;  850  pkgs.  No.  1  a 
29%c.;  325  pkgs.  No.  2  at  28%c.  Mer 
cantile  Exchange,  100  pkgs.  pasteurized 
no  bid — 30%c.  wanted;  100  pkgs.  pasteur 
ized,  no  bid— 30c.  wanted;  200  No 
sold  at  29Kc;  150  pkgs.  No.  2,  no  bid 
28^c.  wanted. 

Toronto,   Monday,   May  29.  No. 
pasteurized,  30c;  No.  2  pasteurized  an 
one  unpasteurized  at  29c. 
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Last  Monday's  Live-Stoc 
Markets. 

Montreal,    May   29.  —  Cattle.  — R 
ceipts,   744.    There  were  475  butch 
cattle  for  sale  on  the  two  markets.  Th 
balance  of  receipts  was  made  up  of  thr~ 
loads  from  Winnipeg  direct  to  packer 
and  about  200  milkers.    Of  the  butch 
cattle  on  sale,  five  loads  were  steers  fro 
Winnipeg,  which  brought  here  $7.25  t 
$8.25,  and  one  load  of  steers  from  Toront 
which  was  sold  for  $8.75  here.    The  to 
figure  was  $9,  paid  for  a  pair  of  goo 
1,400-Ib.  steers  from  the  Eastern  Tow- 
ships.    Light  butcher  steers  were  fro 
$7.25   up.    Good  cows  of  dairy  ty~ 
brought  a  top  of  $7,  and  the  best  bul 
offered  brought  $6.50.    There  were  n 
choice  bulls  on  sale.    Common  to  medium 
cows  and  light  heifers  weighed  together 
brought  around  $5.50.    Cattle  were  said 
to  be  25  cents  or  more  up.  Quotations: 
Butcher  steers,   good,   $8.25   to  $8.50; 
medium,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  common,  $7  to 
$7.75.    Butcher  heifers,  choice,  $8  to 
$8.50;  medium,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  common, 
$5  to  $7.    Butcher  cows,  choice,  $6.25  to 
$7;  medium,  $4.50  to  $5.75;  canners,  $2; 
cutters,  $2.50  to  $3.50.    Butcher  bulls, 
good,  $6  to  $6.50;  common,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Calves.— Receipts,  1,347.  There  was  a 
good  demand  for  good  quality  veals,  and 
good  heavy  milk-fed  calves  brought  as 
high  as  $8,  but  the  bulk  of  the  suckers 
sold  from  $6  to  $7.50.  The  majority  of 
the  calves  were  common  drinkers  and 
brought  from  $5  up.  Quotations:  Good 
veal,  $6  to  $8;  medium,  $5  to  $6. 

Sheep.  —  Receipts,  1,112.  Sheep 
steady.  Good  light  sheep  brought  from 
$6  to  $7,  and  common,  thin  ewes  and 
bucks  from  $4  up.  Spring  lambs  from 
$5  to  $6  each,  and  from  13  to  15  cents  per 
pound  for  those  weighed  up. 

Hogs.— Receipts,  1,387.  The  market 
was  stronger.  Tops,  $15;  mixed  lots  of 
fairly  heavy  weights  around  $14;  roughs 
and  heavies  from  $12.50  up;  heavy  sows 
from  $9  up.  Quotations,  off-car  weights: 
Selects,  $14.50  to  $15;  heavies,  $12.50  to 
$14;  sows,  $9  to  $12. 

Toronto,  May  29,  1922.  Cattle- 
Receipts,  2,376.  In  addition,  there  are 
311  cattle  billed  through.  Receipts  are 
about  equal  to  last  Monday.  Trade  is 
active  with  prices  about  steady.  Some 
heavy  steers  sold  for  export  at  S}4  to  9 
cents.  A  half  load  of  steers,  averaging 
1,195  lbs.,  brought  $9.35;  the  top  load  of 
handy-weights  averaged  997  lbs.  and 
brought  $8.75.  Cows  are  steady  at 
$6.50  to  $7.25  for  choice.  Bulls  strong, 
with  tops  at  $6  to  $6.25.  There  is  a  good 
feeder  demand.  Quotations:  Heavy  beef 
steers,  $8.50  to  $9.  Butcher  steers, 
choice,  $8  to  $8.75;  good,  $7.50  to  $8; 
medium,  $6.75  to  $7.25;  common,  $6.50 
to  $6.75  Butcher  heifers,  choice,  $7.75 
to  $8.50;  medium,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  com- 
mon, $6.25  to  $6.50.  Butcher  cows, 
choice,  $6.25  to  $7.25;  medium,  $5  to  $6; 
canners  and  cutters,  $1  to  $3  Butcher 
bulls,  good,  $5.50  to  $6.25;  common,  $4 
to  $5.    Feeding  steers,  good,  $7.50  to 
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$8.25;  fair,  $6.75  to  $7.25  Stackers, 
good,  S5.75  to  $6.25;  common,  S5  to  M>SU. 

Calves— 376.  Calves  steady  to  a  hall 
stronger,  with  a  few  tops  at  l^  cents. 
Quotations:  Choice,  $10  to  *llfO; 
medium,  $8  to  $10;  common,  $4  to  $7. 5U. 
Milch  cows,  choice,  $70  to  $90;  springers, 
choice,  $80  to  $100.  ,  , 

Sheep.— Receipts,  531.  Spring  lambs 
are  still  selling  by  the  dollar  at  $5  to  $14 
each.  Good  sheep  are  active  at  $7  to 
$8,  with  yearlings  up  to  $13.50.  Quota- 
tions: Ewes,  $3  to  $8;  lambs,  $5  to  $14. 

Hogs.  —  Receipts  2,571.  Hogs  are 
generally  14  cents,  fed  and  watered,  with 
some  going  to  outsiders  at  $14.25. 
Quotations,  fed  and  watered  basis: 
Selects,  $14  to  $14.25;  lights,  $13  to 
$13.75;  heavies,  $12  to  $12.25  sows,  $10 
to  $10.25. 

Buffalo,  May  29,  1922.  Cattle.— Re- 
ceipts, 2,500.  Prices  generally  a  quarter 
to  forty  cents  higher;  yearlings,  $9.40 
to  $9.50;  best  weighty  915-lb.  handy 
steers,  $8.75;  best  heifers  $8;  best  fat 
cows,  $6  to  $7.  Bulls  strong;  tops,  $6. 
Best  feeders  here  $7.  There  is  a  strong 
dairy  cow  trade. 

Hogs.— Receipts,  14,000.  Best  grades, 
$11.35;  lights,  $11.40  to  $11.50. 

Sheep.— Receipts,  4,000.  Spring  lambs, 
$17  down;  clips,  $12.50  to  $13.50;  ewes, 
$4.50  to  $6. 

Calves.— Receipts,  2,400.    Tops,  $13. 
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Wellington  Shorthorn 
Club  Sale. 

As  has  been  previously  announced 
m  these  columns,  the  Wellington  County 
Shorthorn  Club  have  decided  to  combine 
their  June  sale  with  the  dispersion  sale 
announced  by  Fraser  Auld,  in  an  earlier 
issue.  Mr.  Auld  is  selling  his  entire, 
herd,  but  as  this  comprises  25  head  only, 
which  number  includes  a  half  dozen 
calves  to  be  sold  with  their  dams,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  sell  both  lots  of 
cattle  in  the  same  sale  ring  on  one  after- 
noon. With  the  Wellington  County 
cattle  there  are  also  a  number  of  calves  to 
be  sold  with  their  dams,  and  there  will 
probably  be  35  lots  to  catalogue  at  the 
closing  of  the  entries,  which,  with  Mr. 
Auld's,  will  make  a  total  of  55  head.  Mr. 
Blythe,  the  President  of  the  Wellington 
County  Club  advises  that  these  35  head 
were  selected  from  almost  double  this 
number  of  entries  and  for  this  reason'the 
quality  of  the  offering  is  without  doubt 
exceedingly  above  the  average.  The  sale 
of  the  Club  cattle  will  also  be  outstanding 
in  the  fact  that  this  will  be  the  first 
County  Association  sale  to  sell  under  a 
sixty-day  re-test  for  tuberculosis.  On 
looking  over  the  pedigrees,  however,  we 
find  that,  without  exception,  all  are  of 
pure  Scotch  breeding,  and  in  nearly  every 
instance  they  are  got  by  well-known  sires. 
John  Watt  &  Son  with  three  entries,  have 
one  Crukkshank  Fanny  2-year-old  heifer, 
another  Village  Girl  of  the  same  age,  and 
a  choicely-bred  Kilblean  Beauty  mature 
cow.  The  latter  is  due  at  sale  time  to 
one  of  the  best  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis, 
while  one  of  the  heifers  is  bred  to  Bridge- 
bank  Agitator,  (imp.)  and  the  other  to 
a  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston. 
Pritchard  Bros,  are  said  to  have  an 
exceptionally  good  Crimson  Flower  4- 
year-old,  and  she  is  also  bred  to  a  son  of 
Gainford  Marquis.  Percy  DeKay,  of 
Elmira,  one  of  the  largest  consignors,  has 
a  splendid  offering  in  females,  including 
an  imported  Princess  Royal  cow,  as  well 
as  a  September,  1920,  heifer  of  his  own 
breeding,  which  is  got  by  Perfect  Peace, 
a  grandson  of  Avondale.  Mr.  DeKay 
also  has  another  open  heifer  selling,  this 
being  a  Marr  Maud,  by  Edgecote  Broad- 
hooks  (imp.  ),  and  the  -  only  bull  in  his 
offering  is  a  20  months  calf  out  of  a 
Queen  Bess  (imp.)  dam,  by  Edgecote 
Broadhooks.  J.  J.  Elliott  has  two  bulls 
only,  but  one  of  these  is  a  15  mos.  calf 
got  by  the  $32,000  sire,  Millhill's  Comet 
(imp.),  while  his  dam  is  an  imported 
Broadhooks  cow  got  by  the  Duthie  herd 
sire,  Merry  Courtier.  The  second  Elliott 
entry  is  a  15  mos.  Campbell  Mina  bull, 
got  by  Maxwalton  Manager,  the  noted 
son  of  Revolution.  A.  Gordon  Auld  also 
has  a  top  bull  entered  in  a  November, 
1920,  Kilblean  Beauty  calf,  got  by  Village 
Lad  and  out  of  a  Burnbrae  Sultan  dam. 
Wm.  Dunbar,  Guelph,  has  a  good  1914 
Charlotte  Corday  cow  which  will  be  one 
of  the  good  cows  selling  with  heifer  calves 
at  foot,  and  J.  A.  Coburn  &  Sons  of 
Puslinch,    also    have    an  exceptionally 


pleasing  female  or  two  that  will  be  worth 
remembering.  The  J.  J.  McAninch 
entries  were  late  coming  in,  but  in  his 
offering  are  said  to  be  two  sons  of  the 
10tI  GLainford  Marquis  (imp.),  and  no 
doubt  these  will  meet  with  appreciation 
when  they  come  into  the  ring  on  sale 
day  The  one  son  of  "Gainford,"  a  Clara- 
bred  13  months  calf,  is  mentioned  as 
being  exceptionally  strong.  Other  con- 
signors include  Albert  Young,  Rockwood; 
W  E.  Miller,  Elora;  Leslie  Pearin,  Acton; 
Oliver  Marshall,  Elora;  S.  M.  Bird, 
t  mira;  Colbeck  Bros.,  Elora;  and  C.  M. 
Blythe  the  President  of  the  Club.  The 
„tter.  has  an  outstanding  3-year-old 
Braivnth  Bud  heifer,  from  a  grand- 
daughter of  Whitehall  Sultan,  and  due  in 
August  to  Balnakyle  Clipper  King  (imp.), 
a  bull  which  stood  fourth  at  the  Perth 
bhow  in  a  class  of  sixty. 

The  Fraser  Auld  cattle,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  includes  the  entire  herd, 
which  is  headed  by  the  Secret-bred  son 
of  Bandsman  Commander,  Royal 
triumph.  This  bull  will  be  remembered 
as  the  first-prize  senior  calf,  and  junior 
champion  bull  of  the  Western  show  circuit 
in  1916,  and  the  calves  which  are  selling 
with  their  dams  are  not  only  got  by  him, 
but  their  dams  are  also  nearly  all  re-bred 

at  A1SiS'.re'  As  vvith  the  CIub  cattle, 
Mr.  Auld's  herd,  with  one  exception,  are 
all  of  straight  Scotch  breeding.  Among 
these  are  Rosebuds,  Bruce  Mayflowers, 
Mysies,  Charlotte  Cordays,  Cruickshank 
Matchless,  Nonpareils,  Lustres  and 
Princess  Royals.  Without  exception  every 
cow  selling  has  been  a  regular  and  profit- 
able breeder,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
them  will  have  calves  by  their  side  on 
sale  day.  We  might  add  that  while 
several  of  the  cows  have  passed  the  age 
to  bring  high  prices  in  the  public  sale-ring, 
these  same  entries  have  been  winners  at 
Provincial  and  Dominion  exhibitions  in 
the  past,  and  have  never  yet  missed 
raising  a  good  calf  each  season.  These 
are  the  sort  of  foundation  cows  which 
make  excellent  purchases.  All  requests 
for  catalogues  for  Mr.  Auld's  cattle,  as 
well  as  the  Wellington  County  Club 
cattle,  should  be  addressed  to  F.  W. 
Darby,  8  Douglas  St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Glenwood  Daisy 

Second  in  strong  class  at  C.  N.  E.,  1921  for 
Emerson  Nie.  Her  dam  has  two  year  old  record 
of  11.187  lbs.  milk,  470  lbs  fat.  This  heifer  is  in 
the  Dual-purpose  Shorthorn  sale,  June  8th. 


The  Ormstown  Show. 

The  Ormstown  Show,  a  popular,  early- 
summer  event  in  Quebec,  will  be  held 
this  year  on  June  20-23.  A  good  live- 
stock show  is  assured,  and  no  effort  is 
being  neglected  to  make  the  racing  events 
the  best  yet.  A  very  generous  offering  in 
prizes  is  presented  and  live-stock  breeders 
should  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  this  Exhibition.' 
Requests  made  to  the  Secretary,  W.  G. 
McGerrigle,  Ormstown,  Que.,  will  bring 
a  prize-list  and  full  information. 


Sale  Dates. 


June  5,  1922 — Holsteins,  Silver  Springs 
Dairy  Farm,  First  annual  public  sale, 
Ottawa.    John  Lumsden,  owner. 

June  7,  1922  —  Ont.  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto. 

June  8,  1922  — ■  Dual-purpose  Short- 
horn Club  of  Canada,  sale  at  Caledonia, 
Ont.    I.  B.  Whale  (sec'y),  London,  Ont. 

June  9,  1922— James  McGillawee  & 
Sons,  Shakespeare,  Ont. — Shorthorns  and 
Yorkshires. 

June  20,  1922  —  Wellington  County 
Shorthorn  Club,  and  Fraser  Auld  Dis- 
persal. 

June  27,  1922— Russell— Watt— Gard- 
house  Annual  June  sale  of  Shorthorns, 
at  Downsview,  Ont. 

June  28,  1922— W.  P.  Fraser,  Meadow- 
vale,  Ont. — Shorthorns. 


Agricultural  Items. 


Railroads  Cut  Freight 
Rates. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  th<- 
tendency  of  freight  rates  is  downward. 
E.  W.  Beatty,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  told  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  that  the  C.  P.  R.  was  pre- 
pared, with  the  approval  of  the  Railway 
Commission,  to  put  into  immediate  effect 
reductions  on  rates  on  basic  commodities. 
Since  December  last  the  railways  of 
Canada  have,  without  order  from  th< 
Dominion  Board  of  Railway  Commission 
ers,  effected  a  reduction  in  commodity 
rates  ranging  all  the  way  from  three  to 
sixty  per  cent.  In  the  United  States 
$400,000,000  was  ordered  cut  off  the 
freight  rates  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  United  States  Labor 
Board  have  ordered  a  cut  of  nearly 
$50,000,000  from  the  annual  pay-roll  of 
the  country's  railways,  effective  July  1. 
Orders  of  other  labor  boards  are  now 
pending,  and  it  is  expected  that  these, 
when  brought  down,  will  probably  add 
another  $100,000,000  to  the  saving. 
Canadian  railways  have  taken  their  cue 
from  railways  across  the  line,  and  these 
reductions  in  the  United  States,  added 
to  the  voluntary  reductions  made  by 
the  railroads  of  Canada,  are  hopeful  signs. 
The  railroads  realize  that  they  must  cut 
rates  to  get  traffic.  They  ask,  however 
that  the  reduction  be  made  gradually. 


The  Budget  Speech. 

Honorable  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister  of 
Finance,  has  made  more  happy  Budget 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  than 
the  one  delivered  on  Tuesday,  May  23, 
when  he  described  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  and  announced  his  policy 
of  raising  revenue  for  the  coming  year. 
Honorable  Mr.  Fielding  was_  Finance 
Minister  during  the  Laurier  regime,  from 
1896  to  1911,  and  little  did  he  dream  at 
that  time  that  our  national  debt  would 
assume  such  gigantic  proportions,  or  that 
he  would  be  called  upon  to  announce 
taxes  that  bear  so  heavily  upon  the 
country.  However,  a  great  deal  of  water 
has  flowed  under  the  bridges  since  Honor- 
able Mr.  Fielding  made  his  last  Budget 
speech  as  a  member  of  the  Laurier 
Government.  Conditions  are  changed 
and  we  must  accept  the  recent  pro- 
nouncements in  a  spirit  that  will  help  to 
carry  our  financial  burdens  and  bring 
business  back  to  life. 

The  following  figures  throw  light  on  the 
financial  conditions:  For  the  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1922,  the  total  revenue  from 
all  sources  amounted  to  $381,271,000, 
as  against  $434,000,000  for  the  previous 
year.  Revenue  from  income  and  business 
profits  taxes  increased  by  $14,276,704, 
but  customs  receipts  fell  off  to  the  extent 
of  $57,000,000.  The  expenditure  for  the 
year  just  ended  was  $348,145,000,  a 
decrease  of  over  $12,000,000  from  the 
previous  year.  On  ordinary  expenditures 
there  was  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $33,125- 
000,  but  when  taking  capital  expenditure 
into  account  it  is  found  that  Canada 
added  to  its  public  debt  $86,427,000 
during  the  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
revenue  for  the  coming  year  will  amount 
to  $330,629,000,  of  which  it  is  predicted 
the  customs  will  amount  to  $103,000,000 
which  is  $2,500,000  less  than  last  year. 
The  estimated  revenue  from  income  and 
business  profits  taxes  is  $60,000,000  only, 
as  compared  with  $101,500,000  for  last 
year.  The  estimates  before  the  House 
call  for  an  expenditure  this  year  of  $466,- 
983,359,  with  supplementaries  yet  to 
come.  The  total  debt  of  Canada  on 
March  31,  1922,  amounted  to  $2,427,- 
296,798.  With  the  new  means  of  revenue 
proposed,  the  Finance  Minister  expects 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  estimated 
revenue  under  present  forms  of  taxation 
and  the  estimated  expenditure,  so  that 
he  will  have  a  surplus  on  ordinary  accounts 
but  he  was  not  optimistic  that  he  could 
balance  all  accounts,  and  saw  little  chance 
of  reducing  the  national  debt. 

New  Taxes. 

The  sales  tax  is  increased  by  fifty 
per  cent.;  passenger  automobiles  will  pay 
five  per  cent,  up  to  $1,200,  and  ten  per 
cent,  on  cars  costing  more  than  $1,200. 
The  stamp  tax  on  cheques  remains  at 
two  cents  up  to  $50,  but  each  $50  ad- 
ditional will  require  another  two-cent. 


Have  Good  Hair 
and  Clean  Scalp 

Free  from  dandruff  and  itch- 
ing. It's  easy.  On  retiring  rub 
spots  of  dandruff  and  itching  with 
Cuticura  Ointment,  gettingOint- 
ment  well  on  scalp.  Nextmorning 
shampoo  with  Cuticura  Soap  and 
hot  water.  Rinse  with  tepid  water. 

Soap  25c.  Ointment  25  and  50c.  Talcum  25c.  Sold 
throughout  theDominion.  Canadian  Depot: 
Lyman*.  Limited,  344  St.  Paul  St.,  W..  Montreal. 

Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


Be  Prepared  for  the 
Bad  Season 

No  one  knows  better 
than  the  Farmer 
now  uncertain 
Seasons  are.  Crops 
may  be  good  for  a 
series  of  years,  but 
the  lean  year  is  sure 
to  come. 

Prepare  for  the  bad 
season  by  depositing  in 
a  Savings  Account  a 
portion  of  the  profits  of 
each  good  season. 

The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 


Capital  and  Reserves 
$41,000,000 

Total  Resources 
$500,000,000 


SIMONDS 


SAWS 


No  other  saw  will  do 
as  much  sawing  with  as 
little  effort  as 

"SIMONDS" 

SIMONDS  CANADA  SAW  CO.  LIMITED 

St.  Rem!  St.  andAcom  Ave., Montreal, Que. 
Vancouver,  B.C.         St.  John,  N.B. 

S-35-1 


When  writing  advertisers,  pleas« 
mention  The  Farmer's  Advocate 
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Founded  1866 


The  RENFREW  Gets 
All  the  Butterfat 

Exhaustive  tests  have  proven  again 
and  again  that  the  "Renfrew"  leaves 
only  one  pound  of  butter  in  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  of  milk. 

The  only  separator  with  an  inter- 
changeable capacity — the  one  standard 
frame  will  take  bowls  of  every  capa- 
city from  350  to  1,000  lbs.  per  hour. 

The  RENFREW  pays  bigger  profits 
than  any  other  machine  on  the  farm. 

Write  for  1922  Catalogue,  "A-4," 
it  tells  the  whole  story. 

The  Renfrew 
Machinery  Co.  Limited 

RENFREW,  ONT. 

Sussex,  N.B.  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.S. A 

Other  Lines  :    Renfrew  Truck  Scales, 
Renfrew  Oil  Engine. 


THE 

MOLSONS 

BANK 

Incorporated  I85S 

Capital  &  Reserve  $9,000,000 


128  Branches  in  Canada 


ITiere  are  many  good  reasons  why 
sums  of  money  should  not  be  kept 
in  the  house.  We  invite  deposits 
of  $1.00  or  more  at  any  of  our 
branches. 


Brantford"  Windmills  arenot  affected 
by  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  There  is 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  No  fuel  cost, 
no  expense  or  trouble — it  is  the  cheapest 
pumping  power.  Built  on  the  strongest 
w  indmill  towers  made— double  girted  and 
double  braced.  We  also  make  pumpsand 
tanks.  Let  us  figure  on  your  complete 
water  works  system.  Get  our  catalogue. 
Goold,  Shapley  &  Mu  r  Co.  Limited 
Brantford.  Ontario 

I  


stamp.  Insurance  will  yield  five  per  cent, 
on  premiums  paid  on  licensed  companies. 
The  tax  on  telegrams  and  cables  is  in- 
creased from  one  to  five  cents.  The 
stamp  tax  on  transfers  of  stock  is  in- 
creased from  two  to  five  cents  per  share. 
Banks  will  pay  one  per  cent,  on  their 
circulation;  beet  sugar  will  pay  an  excise 
of  49  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the  excise 
tax  on  cigars  is  increased  from  $6  per 
thousand  to  $9  per  thousand.  The  tax 
is  also  increased  on  cigarettes,  confection- 
ery and  soft  drinks. 

Tariff  Revision. 

The  tariff  on  common  farm  implements 
is  reduced  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
under  the  general  tariff.  Milking  ma- 
chines are  reduced  five  per  cent,  under 
the  general  tariff;  tools  five  per  cent.; 
harness  is  reduced  lyi  per  cent,  under 
the  preferential  tariff,  while  farm  wagons 
are  reduced  5  per  cent,  under  the  pre- 
ferential and  iy2  per  cent,  under  the 
general  tariff. 

Dairymen  will  share  in  the  tariff  re- 
duction to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent, 
on  milking  machines,  lyi  per  cent,  on 
bottle  caps,  5  per  cent,  on  milk  bottles, 
and  5  per  cent,  on  tin  utensils. 

Fruit  growers  get  an  advantage  of  5 
per  cent,  tariff  reduction  on  fruit-grading 
machines. 

There  are  a  number  of  reductions  in 
both  the  general  and  preferential  tariffs 
favoring  the  lumber,  mining,  and  fishing 
industries. 

Several  noticeable  reductions  in  the 
preferential  tariff  have  been  made  on 
cottons,  woolens,  blankets,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  other  wearing  apparel.  Re- 
fined sugar  is  given  a  slight  cut  and  so 
are  certain  liquid  medicines. 

Three  Measures  Killed. 

The  Finance  Minister  announced  the 
death  of  three  regulations  now  on 
the  statutes,  namely,  the  Marking  Act, 
the  Valuation  of  Goods  Act,  and  the 
Depreciated  Currency  Act.  These  mea- 
sures were  said  to  be  to  some  extent  in- 
operative and  permitted  deception  to  be 
practiced. 

The  Fordney  Bill. 

Honorable  Mr.  Fielding  referred  at 
some  length  to  past  relations  with  Wash- 
ington, and  also  to  the  Fordney  Tariff 
Bill  which  has  had  such  an  injurious 
effect  upon  our  trade  with  the  United 
States.  He  showed  no  ill-will  toward  the 
neighboring  Republic,  but  said  that  we 
must  run  our  own  house  as  we  decide 
and  await  a  turn  of  events  and  better 
trade  relations.  "Each  country,"  he 
said,  "can  live  and  prosper  and  flourish 
without  the  other,  but  both  will  live  and 
prosper  and  flourish  more  if  they  have 
friendly  relations  and  intercourse  as 
good  nations  should."  In  the  meantime, 
British  goods  are  given  an  increased 
preference  in  the  tariff. 

Domestic  Loan  Coming. 

The  Minister  reviewed  the  loan  issues 
of  the  past  few  years,  and  announced  that 
further  loans  would  be  necessary  at  no 
distant  date.  It  was  hoped,  he  said, 
to  make  the  next  loan  a  purely  domestic 
issue,  a  good  feature  of  which  would  be 
that  the  interest  would  be  payable  to 
Canadian  people. 


New  Plants  from  Old 
Lands. 

BY    N.  E.  HANSEN,    PROFESSOR   OF  HORTI- 
CULTURE,   SOUTH    DAKOTA  STATE 
COLLEGE,    BROOKINGS,  S.  D. 

The  increasing  prices  of  land  compels 
the  younger  generation  to  go  further  west 
and  north  to  buy  land.  This  is  why 
Canada  has  attracted  so  many  thousands 
of  farmers  from  America  in  recent  years 
to  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
In  order  to  be  successful  they  must  take 
the  cultivated  plants  with  them  as  far 
as  that  is  possible.  As  we  go  northward 
many  of  our  old  cultivated  plants  are 
excluded  from  the  list  of  successful  plants 
because  the  season  is  too  short;  and  as 
farmers  go  westward  into  the  dry  uplands, 
the  question  of  moisture  is  the  dominant 
one.  From  my  observations  on  the  five 
trips  which  I  made  to  Russia  I  have 
supreme  faith  in  the  future  of  all  of  this 
vast  region,  not  only  of  the  western 
prairie  region  of  the  United  States,  but 
clear  north  into  Canada,  even  to  the 
Arctic  circle,  and  beyond  as  we  approach 
Alaska.  Four  of  these  tours  included 
Siberiai  Three  of  them  as  Agricultural 
explorers  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agri- 


culture, to  secure  plants  from  dry  regions 
of  other  continents,  for  trial  under  similar 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  The 
last  tour  in  1913,  was  for  the  State  of 
South  Dakota.  This  work  has  neces- 
sitated a  personal  study  of  the  plant  life 
in  some  of  the  chief  deserts  of  the  world, 
ranging  from  the  Gobi  desert  of  Mongolia, 
the  vast  steppes  of  Southern  Siberia, 
the  Hunger  steppe  and  "Grave  of  Cara- 
vans" of  Bokhara  and  Turkestan,  the 
dry  regions  of  Hi  province  of  Western 
China  and  the  Desert  of  Sahara  in  North 
Africa. 

To  put  the  whole  matter  briefly,  we 
will  get  more  of  value  for  the  vast  prairie 
region  extending  from  Western  Ontario 
westward  to  Alberta,  if  we  obtain 
plants  from  Siberia  and  the  northern 
steppe  of  European  Russia  than  from 
England,  France,  Spain  and  other 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  in- 
terior of  a  vast  continent  has  a  climate 
much  different  of  the  coast  regions. 
My  study  of  many  cultivated  plants 
convinces  me  that  we  cannot  make 
plants  hardy  against  winter  cold  by 
selection  alone.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
plants  that  must  endure  the  winter. 
Annual  plants  like  Indian  corn  are  not 
subject  to  this  law  because  in  the  winter 
they  are  not  a  plant  but  a  seed.  All 
that  has  been  done  in  extending  their 
cultivation  northward  has  been  to  dwarf 
the  plant  and  shorten  the  season. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  get 
the  plants  from  the  region  that  most 
closely  approximates  our  own  region  in 
climate.  At  Moscow  for  example,  I 
learned  that  the  American  Box  Elder 
winter-killed.  The  seed  had  come  from 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Later  they  obtained 
seed  of  the  same  species  from  Manitoba, 
where  it  is  called  Manitoba  Maple,  and  it 
proved  hardy.  In  parts  of  Russia  they 
had  found  the  Scotch  Pine  from  France 
tender,  while  the  Russian  and  Siberian 
form  of  Scotch  Pine  was  found  hardy. 

Trees  and  shrubs  extending  over  a 
wide  geographical  range  vary  greatly 
in  hardness  according  to  their  locality. 
Hence  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  seeds  and  plants.  This 
variation  in  hardiness  points  to  a  slow 
process  of  acclimation  by  nature.  De 
Candolle  writes  in  "The  Origin  of  Culti- 
vated Plants:"  "The  northern  limits  of 
wild  species  have  not  changed  within 
historic  times  although  the  seeds  are 
carried  frequently  and  continually  to  the 
north  of  each  limit.  Periods  of  more  than 
four  or  five  thousand  years,  or  change- 
ments  of  form  and  duration,  are  needed 
apparently  to  produce  a  modification 
in  a  plant  which  will  allow  it  to  support 
a  greater  degree  of  cold." 

We  should  take  full  advantage  of  this 
great  work  done  for  us  by  nature  in 
acclimating  plants,  and  cultivate  our 
local  form  of  the  native  species  instead 
of  the  form  adapted  in  the  course  of 
thousands  of  years  to  a  mild,  moist 
climate. 

As  a  rule,  plants  from  Japan,  most  of 
China,  the  southern  and  central  parts 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  the  milder  coast 
regions  of  the  United  States,  are  not  hardy 
in  South  Dakota.  In  other  words, 
plants  from  a  comparatively  mild,  moist 
coast  climate  are  not  adapted  to  a  dry 
continental  climate.  Man  readily  adapts 
himself  to  such  environments  and  finds 
the  climate  salubrious,  but  plants  have 
no  power  to  provide  against  such  extreme 
changes. 

Plants  from  the  drier,  interior  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  prove  hardy 
in  South  Dakota.  This  suggests  the 
thought  that  tree  planters  in  the  hearts  of 
the  three  continents  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  North  America,  Europe  and 
Asia,  might,  with  mutual  advantage, 
exchange  all  the  treasurers  of  their  flora  for 
trial. 

Many  plants  can  not  adapt  themselves 
to  a  change  in  location  nor  to  cultivation 
in  open  exposure.  Some  hardy,  native 
plants,  which  flourish  in  sheltered  places 
or  on  moist  land,  fail  on  dry  upland. 
Some  plants  are  strong  and  aggressive, 
while  others  are  retiring  and  dependent. 

This  fundamental  thought  to  work 
with,  and  not  against,  nature  in  the 
adapting  of  plants  to  our  prairffr  climate, 
underlies  all  efforts  in  the  improvement 
of  plants,  both  fruit  and  ornamental, 
which  is  the  main  line  of  work  of  this  de- 
partment. 

White  Sweet  Clover. 
The  common  white  sweet  clover, 
Melilotus  alba,  is  native  of  Europe, 
North  Africa  and  middle  Asia.  In  Nor- 
way it  is  found  as  far  north  as  latitude 
15  degrees,  16  seconds.    As  found  under 


exact  cultivation,  the  exact  origin  of 
common  Sweet  Clover  is  not  known. 
On  the  dry  steppes  of  Semipalatinsk 
Province,  Siberia,  South  of  Omsk  and 
West  of  the  Altani  Mountains  I  found  a 
White  Sweet  Clover  growing  wild.  Semi- 
palatinsk is  a  region  with  only  8  inches  of 
annual  rainfall,  with  a  temperature  rang- 
ing from  51  below  zero  in  winter  to  160 
degrees  above  in  summer. 

At  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon,  this  Siberian  Sweet  Clove 
has  been  found  to  be  of  great  promise  as 
the  hardiest,  earliest  and  best  of  all  th 
strains  of  White  Sweet  Clover.    It  ma 
have  a  great  bearing  on  the  problem  o 
adding  humus  to  summer  fallowed  land. 
The  name  Arctic  Sweet  Clover  has  been 
suggested  for  this  strain,  but  the  name 
Hansen   Siberian   White   Sweet  Clover 
should  be  retained  as  it  has  priority  and 
the  plant  is  not  really  arctic  in  its  range. 

An  Alfalfa  for  the  North. 

These  northern  problems  which  were 
assigned  to  me  have  necessitated  a  study 
of  the  true  nature  of  plant  acclimation 
and  the  evolutionary  philosophy  of  plant 
life.  Necessarily  my  opinions  as  to 
alfalfa  are  formed  from  observations  made 
in  this  world  wide  search,  and  1  do  not 
expect  anyone  to  agree  with  me  until 
sufficient  time  has  elasped  for  extended 
trial  of  these  new  alfalfas  in  our  prairie 
northwest.  In  Northern  Europe  I  found 
that  the  best  authorities  agreed  that  they 
had  no  perfectly  hardy  alfalfa  and  this 
after  cultivation  for  nearly  twenty-five 
centuries.  Alfalfa  was  first  brought  to 
Southern  Europe  and  Media,  Southern 
Persia,  the  fifth  century  before  the 
Christian  Era.  It  is  native  in  the  hot 
regions  between  India  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  I  thought  it  time  to  ap- 
proach the  alfalfa  question  from  another 
standpoint.  If  the  plant  had  not  been 
made  perfectly  hardy  after  so  long  a 
period,  it  was  high  time  some  new  light 
was  thrown  on  the  subject.  My  new 
plan  was  to  go  to  Asia,  the  native  home 
of  alfalfa  and  to  go  north  to  its  natural 
limits.  I  learned  that  the  yellow  and 
blue  flowered  alfalfas  grew  together  in 
their  native  home  in  India  and  other 
hot  climates  in  southern  Asia,  but  as  we 
go  forth  the  blue-flowered  alfalfa  stops, 
and  the  yellow  flowered  extends  to  the 
Arctic  Circle.  I  cannot  help  but  believe 
that  in  time  this  Siberia  Alfalfa  will 
extend  also  to  the  Arctic  Circle  on  the 
American  Continent. 

Where  the  common  blue  flowered  alfalfa 
does  not  suffer  from  the  winter  at  any 
time  I  advise  to  "Let  well  enough  alone." 
But  north  of  this  line  is  a  vast  region  to 
the  Arctic  Circle  where  these  Siberian 
alfalfas  will,  in  my  judgment,  reign 
supreme  in  the  near  future.  They  may 
find  a  congenial  home  in  the  high  mountain 
regions  in  the  Rockies  far  to  the  South, 
and  my  hybrid  alfalfas,  such  as  the  Cos- 
sack, may  range  far  south  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  blue-flowered  alfalfa  owing  to 
the  stronger  and  more  vigorous  growth. 

Conflicting  Experience. 
In  a  careful  reading  of  reports  from 
those  who  raised  alfalfa  in  the  prairie 
Northwest,  one  sees  a  frequent  use  of  such 
expressions  as  "winter-killing",  "the  plant 
must  not  have  wet  feet,"  "forty-eight 
hours  of  an  ice  crust  will  kill  it,"  "no 
water  must  stand  on  it,"  etc.  .  .  . 
Various  reasons  are  given  for  these  un- 
fortunate habits.  We  can  make  a  guess  as 
to  the  reason  for  them.  I  have  registered 
mine.  A  plant  coming  from  where 
monkeys  climb  date  palms  does  not  find 
an  altogether  safe  home  on  our  North- 
western prairies,  especially  in  wintel 
when  nature  does  not  provide  the  usuar 
merciful  mantle  of  snow.  The  attempt  is 
worth  while  to  get  our  alfalfa  industry 
on  a  hardier  foundation. 

To  be  continued. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 
I  am  now  reading  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  in  my  fortieth  year  as  a 
subscriber,  and  so  far  as  I  know- 
have  never  missed  a  number.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  educa- 
tive forces  that  the  farmers  of 
Ontario  have  been  privileged  to 
enjoy,  and  so  long  as  I  am  able  to 
read  and  enjoy  its  pages  I  shall 
continue  to  be  a  subscriber,  regard- 
less of  its  price,  for  I  am  sure  that 
my  past  experience  will  fully  justify 
me  in  this  position. 

T.  L.  Dunkin. 
Oxford  Co..  Ont. 
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Cooling  of  Gasoline 
Engines. 

There  are  three  methods  of  carrying 
the  excess  heat  away  from  the  gasoline 
engine  cylinder,  namely:  (1)  air  cooled; 
(2)  water  cooled;  and  (3)  oil  cooled. 

The  air-cooled  engine  is  provided  with 
ribs  or  flanges  extending  from  the  cylinder, 
which  gives  up  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
to  the  air.  This  may  be  assisted  by  a 
draft  of  air  blown  upon  the  cylinder  by  a 
fan,  bringing  more  air  in  contact  with 
the  flanges.  Air-cooled  engines  are  neces- 
sarily of  small  units,  but  where  the  engine 
is  small  and  exposed  to  freezing  weather 
it  is  preferable  to  any  other. 

Water-cooled  engines  are  the  type  in 
most  general  use,  and  water  is  perhaps 
the  best  means  of  carrying  the  excess  heat 
from  the  cylinder.  There  are  three 
general  plans  in  use  for  cooling  with  water. 
One  is  to  have  a  large  tank  sitting  near 
and  connected  to  the  engine.  One  con- 
nection should  be  from  the  lowest  part 
of  the  water  jacket  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  tank;  the  other  should  be  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  water  jacket  to  the  top 
of  the  tank.  The  heat  from  the  engine 
causes  circulation  similar  to  that  in  a 
boiler.  Another  plan  is  to  provide  some 
way  for  the  water  to  fall  through  the  air 
.md  thus  cool  itself  by  evaporation. 
In  this  plan  a  circulating  pump  is  neces- 
sary. The  third  method  is  to  allow 
9  stream  of  water  to  run  continually 
through  the  engine.  The  first  way  is  the 
most  economical  and  possibly  the  most 
satisfactory  where  there  is  plenty  of  room 
and  no  danger  of  frost.  The  second 
method  is  coming  into  general  use  because 
it  takes  less  space  and  does  not  require  so 
much  water  at  once.  All  late  portable 
engines  are  equipped  with  this  device 
for  cooling.  For  stationary  engines  and 
where  the  amount  of  water  used  may  be 
unlimited,  the  constant-flow  method  is 
considered  the  best,  since  by  this  means 
the  water  can  be  drained  from  the  jacket 
every  time  the  engine  is  shut  down,  and 
turned  in  again  upon  starting,  and  thus 
avoid  the  danger  of  freezing. 

Engines  are  now  on  the  market  which 
have  the  open-jacket  method  of  cooling. 
The  casting  for  the  water  jacket  is 
extended  so  it  forms  a  reservoir  upon  the 
top  of  the  engine.  Thi6  reservoir  is  open 
at  the  top  and  holds  but  a  few  gallons 
of  water.  As  the  engine  heats,  the  water 
is  allowed  to  boil  and  evaporate.  Since 
there  is  only  a  pailful  or  so  of  water  in 
the  engine,  it  is  but  a  small  matter  to 
drain  the  engine  and  then  refill  in  cold 
weather. 

By  having  a  radiator  and  circulating 
pump,  oil  is  used  for  cooling  where  engines 
are  exposed  to  freezing  temperature. 

Often  chemicals  are  used  in  water  to 
prevent  freezing.  Calcium  chloride  is 
the  most  common  of  these.  The  pro- 
portions generally  used  are  5  pounds  of 
the  chemical  to  10  gallons  of  water. 
Whenever  possible,  the  use  of  chemicals 
should  be  avoided;  they  attack  either 
the  tank  or  the  engine  castings. 


The  Theory  of  Lubrication 

No  phase  of  truck  and  tractor  opera- 
tion is  of  greater  importance  than  that 
of  lubrication.  To  run  with  dry  bearings 
for  a  short  time  may  cause  as  much  wear 
and  tear  as  would  develop  under  favor- 
able conditions  over  a  term  of  years. 
Action  of  oil  upon  steel  surfaces  is  thus 
explained: 

"Even  the  finest  steel  surface,  if 
placed  under  a  strong  microscope,  will 
show  thousands  of  jagged  points  like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw.  When  two  pieces 
"are  rubbed  together,  these  teeth  lock 
with  each  other.  They  are  ripped  out, 
twisted,  and  others  are  pulled  into 
'  heir  places. 

"Something  must  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  surfaces  to  keep  them  from 
tearing  each  other  to  rack  and  ruin. 
And  that  something  is  oil.  Oil  not 
only  fills  up  the  thousands  of  minute 
Depressions,  but  it  actually  interposes 


a  film  between  the  two  surfaces.  The 
moving  parts  of  an  oiled  machine  do 
not  rub  against  each  other,  but  against 
sides  of  a  thin  film  of  oil  which  keeps 
the  jagged  teeth  of  steel  from  coming 
in  contact  with  each  other. 

"The  molecules  which  compose  oil 
are  perfect  globes.  So,  as  a  lubricant, 
oil  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  being 
liquid  and  therefore  flowing  freely, 
but  it  practically  places  ball-bearings 
between  all  moving  parts  and  reduces 
friction  to  the  minimum." 


The  Evils  of  Overloading. 

The  danger  of  overloading  a  tractor 
or  any  other  automotive  vehicle  can 
not  be  ever-emphasized,  for  probably 
no  other  cause  is  responsible  for  more 
failures  with  machines  of  this  kind. 
Intelligent  engineering  design  enters  into 
construction  of  an  automotive  machine. 
In  the  beginning,  certain  maximum 
duties  are  specified  which  the  machine 
to  be  built  must  perform  and  it  is  designed 
in  every  part  to  do  this  work  well.  If 
abnormal  loads  are  put  upon  it  all  the 
various  mechanical  parts  are  subjected 
to  undue  strain,  which,  being  greater 
than  they  can  withstand,  sooner  or  later 
results  in  their  failure.  If  every  owner 
could  be  taught  to  take  care  of  his  machine 
he  would  be  adding  years  and  years 
to  its  life  and  to  its  successful  use. 

He  who  misuses  power  will  lose  it. 


Dizzy  Figures  on  Silo 
Filling. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  there  are  455,266  silos 
in  the  United  States,  or  one  silo  for 
every  fourteen  farms.  Good  author- 
ities conservatively  estimate  that  there, 
should  be  one  silo  to  every  four  farms, 
or  at  least  1,600,000  silos. 

Assuming  that  the  average  capacity 
of  these  silos  would  be  100  tons,  that 
means  an  annual  belt  power  job  of 
cutting  160,000,000  tons  of  silage  and 
elevating  it  into  the  silos.  The  usual 
power  requirement  for  silage  cutting 
is,  roughly,  two  horse  power  hours 
per  ton,  or  for  the  whole  job,  320,000,000 
horse-power  hours  would   be  required. 

If  one  30-horse  power  tractor  had 
to  do  this  job  working  twelve  hours 
a  day  and  resting  on  Sundays,  it  would 
take  over  three  thousand  years  to  get 
the  job  done,  but  with  all  the  tractors 
in  the  United  States  getting  busy  they 
could  finish  it  in  a  little  over  three  days. 


Testing  Leather. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  many 
bureaus  established  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment is  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  One 
of  the  important  functions  of  this  bureau 
is  making  investigations  of  various 
materials  and  collating  data  that  is  of 
great  value  to  industry  and  to  all  branches 
of  engineering.  As  an  example  of  the 
work  that  is  done  and  the  various  forms 
of  machinery  that  are  exploited,  we 
refer  herewith  to  two  special  leather 
testing  machines.  One  of  these  is  a 
tensile  testing  machine  that  measures 
the  elongation  and  ultimate  strength  of 
various  grades  of  harness,  shoe  and 
belting  leather.  With  this  machine 
specimens  from  various  parts  of  hides  and 
from  various  forms  of  hides  may  be 
measured  and  those  having  the  best 
physical  characteristics  recommended  to 
the  industry  using  such  leather. 

Another  interesting  and  simple  machine 
is  that  developed  to  determine  the 
durability  and  endurance  of  sole  leather. 
This  machine  subjects  the  material  tested 
to  a  strain  similar  to  that  obtained  in 
actual  service.  The  mechanism  is 
relatively  simple.  The  operating  wheel 
is  driven  by  a  chain  drive  and  suitable 
reduction  gearing  from  a  small  electric 
motor.  The  leather  or  composition  ma- 
terial to  be  tested  are  attached  to  the  rim 
of  this  wheel,  which  bears  upon  a  disk 
covered  with  abrasive  material.  A  band 
brake  keeps  the  disk  from  moving  too 


freely  and  the  leather  is  called  upon  to 
rub  over  the  surface  of  the  disk  as  it 
rotates  with  an  action  similar  to  that  a 
shoe  sole  receives  on  a  pavement. 

A  brush  is  provided  to  loosen  up 
particles  of  leather  from  the  abrasive 
material,  and  a  suction  blower  draws  the 
dust   down   into   a  bag. 

The  tensile  machine  consists  of  two 
carriages  moving  on  the  machine  bed, 
one  of  these  being  attached  to  a  spring 
balance,  the  other  to  a  threaded  rod 
which  passes  through  the  tail  stock  of 
the  machine  and  which  is  screwed  up 
automatically  by  a  small  electric  motor 
placed  on  the  machine  bed.  Each  one 
of  the  carriages  is  provided  with  a  suitable 
clamp  or  chuck  to  receive  the  leather 
specimens  and  the  ultimate  strength  is 
indicated  by  the  dial  of  the  machine, 
while  the  elongation  may  be  easily 
measured  with  calipers. 


Distinguishing  Woods. 

In  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and 
cabinets  a  great  deal  of  red  gum  is  used 
as  an  imitation  of  mahogany  or  Circassian 
walnut.  When  red  gum  is  properly 
finished  it  can  be  made  to  look  so  much 
like  either  of  these  woods  that  only  by 
very  careful  observation  can  the  true  be 
distinguished  from  the  substitute.  There 
is  a  very  distinct  difference,  however,  be- 
tween red  gum  and  mahogany  or  walnut. 
This  difference  lies  in  the  size  of  the  pores. 
In  mahogany,  Circassian  walnut,  and 
black  walnut  the  pores  are  so  large  that 
they  can  be  seen  very  distinctly  on  a 
smoothly-cut  surface  of  the  end  grain, 
where  they  appear  as  minute  openings 
smaller  than  pin  holes  but  visible  without 
magnification.  On  surfaced  faces  the 
pores  appear  as  fine  grooves,  runni  g 
parallel  with  the  grain.  They  are  eve.i 
visible  through  the  varnish,  appearing 
as  dark  lines.  In  red  gum  the  pores  are 
much  smaller  and  can  be  seen  only  with 
a  magnifying  glass. 


POULTRY  FENCE 

The  Canadian  farmers  and  ourselves  have  been 
friends  for  more  than  eight  years.  Our  business 
relations  have  been  very  intimate  and  profitable 
both  ways  —  to  the  farmer  and  to  us.  We  have 
given  full  measure  of  service— real  fence  value. 
Thnt  means  repeat  orders.  Once  a  Sarnia  fence 
customer,  always  a  Sarnia  fence  customer.  That 
is  especially  true  of  Sarnia  poultry  fence.  Vou 
get  real  fence  value,  durablo  and  strong,  with 
all  extra  profits  eliminated,  when  you  deal  direct 
with  us  on  our  Factory  to  Farm  one  profit  plan. 


We  Save  You  Money 


Buy  no  Poultry  fence  any  part  of  which  is  made 
of  light  wire.  The  life  of  the  fence  will  only  be 
Ihe  life  of  the  lightest  wire.  A  chain  is  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  The  Sarnia  knot 
—in  fact  all  parts  of  our  fence  are  made  of  the 
same  size  wire.  We  guarantee  the  Sarnia  fence 
to  be  made  from  Government  gunge,  high  grade 
wire  that  stands  the  acid  test,  and  to  he  the  most 
perfectly  woven  Poultry  fence  on  the  market, 
western  Ounada  supplied  from  Winnipeg.  Get 
our  low  price  list  and  descriptive  literature  be* 
for*  you  buy  Poultry  Fence.    Address  nearest  office. 


When  writing  please  men- 
tion "Farmer's  Advocate" 


SHORT-GUTS  TO  ECONOMY 

The  values  now  offered  by  dealers  of  the  Dominion 
selling  Firestone  Tires  are  outstanding  examples  of  today's 
low  cost  of  dependable  mileage. 

In  the  Firestone  plants,  scientific  organization  and 
unusual  equipment  have  utilized  every  short  cut  to 
economy  and  reduced  waste  to  the  minimum. 

This  is  why  you  get  more  in  Firestone  Cords 
without  additional  cost.  The  mileage  records  users  are 
reporting  is  sound  proof  of  this. 

Specify  Firestones  and  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else 
if  you  want  Most  Miles  per  Dollar  and  complete 
satisfaction. 
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POVLTRY 


Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  ou 
advertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  75  cents. 


BABY  CHICKS.   S.-C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

June,  July,  prices  $15.00  hundred.  Cooksville 
Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville,  Ont. 


PURE  BRED  ROUEN  DUCKS,  EXHIBITION 
strain;  11  eggs  for  $2.  A.  F.  Thornton,  Thames- 
ford,  Ontario. 


Baby  Chicks 

Big,  husky,  healthy  "Dominion"  Chicks. 
All  varieties.  Produced  from  standard- 
bred,  bred-to-lay  flocks.  We  guarantee 
97%  safe  arrival.  Write  to-dav  for  our 
Free  Illustrated  Chick  Book  on  the  feed- 
ing and  care  of  baby  chicks. 

The  Dominion  Hatcheries,  H.  H.  Essex,  Manager 

69  E.  Grosvenor  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 

3  Imp.  pens,  Ancestor  records,  from  3)0  to  325 

eggs  in  1  year:  price  $3.00  per     15  or  $13.00 

per  100  eggs.  7  Canadian  pens,  records  from 
174  to  310:— price  $2.00  per  15  or  $10.00  per  100 
eggs. .All  eggs  sex  indicator  tested.  Importers  and 
breeders  of  the  very  highest  egg  producing  strains 
MANOR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Bo*  Meadowvale,  Ont. 


Caldwell's  Buttermilk  Chick  Mash 

produces  rapid  growth,  quick  development,  early 
maturity  without  forcing;  prevents  white  diarrhoea, 
bowel  trouble  and  leg  weakness.  Start  vour  chicks 
right,  and  their  future  is  assured.  For"  sale  by  all 
dealers.     Manufactured  by 

CALDWELL  FEED  &  MILLING  CO.  LTD., 
Dundas,  -  .  Ontario 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS  WANTED 

w«  require  large  quantities  of  heavy  live  hens 
dretsed  chickens  and  fresh  eggs  to  supply  our 
trade.    It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 


78  King  St. 


C.  A.  MANN  &  CO. 


London.  Ontario 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  thi« 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties.  Help  and 
Situations  wanted  and  Pet  stock. 

TERMS  —  Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion, 
tsach  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany,  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 


FOR  SALE— A  GOOD  STOCK  AND  GRAIN 
farm,  with  stock  and  implements;  632  acres 
Two  miles  from  town.  400  acres  cultivated,  the 
rest  in  pasture.  Abundance  of  good  water,  a  river 
running  through;  well  timbered,  fair  buildings 
possession  at  once.  Write,  Percy  Greaves,  Melita' 
Manitoba. 


PURE -BRED    SCOTCH    COLLIE    PUPS — 
Exceptionally  well  marked;  intelligent.  Males 
eight,  females  six.    Urias  Cressman,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS— BRED  HEELERS— 
•  ,?MF?nteed  workers  or  money  refunded.  Males 
$10.00,  females  $5.00.    C.  Walker,  Wilton  Grove. 


$1,000  Secures  160-Acre  Farm 
23  Dairy  Cattle,  8  Horses,  Crops 

Poultry,  turkeys,  machinery,  tools,  hay.  feed, 
potatoes,  etc..  included;  on  improved  road,  handy 
R.R.  town,  near  pretty  lake;  140  acres  rich  black 
loam  tillage;  excellent  5-room  house,  barn.  To 
settle  affairs,  all  $5,217,  only  $1,000  cash.  Details 
*Svl?£  14,  Catal°g"e  Canadian  Farm  Bargains. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
13S  King  St.  West  Toronto,  Canada 

For  Sale— Registered  Holstein  Bull 

Three  years  old ;  very  gentle;  good 
breeding.    A  bargain. 
WIGLE  BROS.,  Kingsville,  Ont. 

Canadian,  Foreign. 
Booklets  Free. 

EGERTON  R.  CASE,   M.  C.  I.  P.  A.  Lond. 
10  Adelaide  East,  TORONTO 


PATENTS 


Herdsman  Wanted 

at  once  for  small  Holstein  herd — com- 
petent man,  married  preferred.  Address 
application  to 

P.  0.  BOX  615,      London,  Ont. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

We  all  enjoy  reading  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  very  much.  I  do  not  know 
what  we  would  do  without  Dora  Farn- 
comb's  letters.  I  always  look  for  her 
letters  first;  but  it  is  all  good,  so  we  have 
a  lot  to  be  thankful  for. 

Simcoe  Co.,  Ont.    Bert  Treethy. 


Caponizing  for  Market. 

A  subscriber  has  asked  us  for  inform- 
ation as  to  the  proper  method  of 
caponizing  poultry  for  market.  Capons 
have  certain  advantages  over  birds  from 
which  the  reproductive  organs  have  not 
been  removed,  and  these  may  be  sum- 
marized briefly  by  saying  that  owing 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  birds  have  been 
unsexed,  they  become  more  docile  in 
disposition  and  the  meat  has  a  sweeter 
and  finer  flavor.  The  increased  docility 
of  the  birds  also  makes  possible  larger 
gains,  so  that  a  bird  that  at  eight  months 
of  age  will  ordinarily  weigh  4  or  5  pounds, 
will,  if  caponized  and  properly  fed, 
weigh  from  6  to  8  pounds  at  the  same  age. 

This  operation  may  be  carried  out  with 
cockerels  of  any  breed,  but  for  general 
farm  flocks  the  Plymouth  Rock  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  breeds  for  caponiz- 
ing. Where  a  specialty  is  being  made  of 
capons  the  Light  Brahma  is  considered 
to  be  undoubtedly  the  best  capon  breed, 
since  they  can  be  brought  to  a  weight  of 
from  10  to  15  pounds  each.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  caponize  a  bird  after  it  is  six 
months  old,  nor  is  it  advisable  to  perform 
the  operation  on  too  young  a  bird.  Size 
rather  than  age  is  the  proper  guide,  and 
June,  July,  August  and  September  are 
the  best  months  as  a  rule.  The  best 
time  is  when  the  birds  weigh  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  pounds,  or  after  they 
are  two  months  old. 

If  one  has  never  seen  the  operation  of 
caponizing  performed  by  one  who  can  do 
it  successfully,  it  would  be  risky  to  attempt 
it  unless  one  were  ready  to  lose  a  few  birds 
at  first.  One  might  practice  on  dead 
birds  until  familiar  with  the  location  of 
the  organs  to  be  removed,  so  that  the 
proper  place  for  the  incision  could  be 
located  easily.  Perfection  in  caponizing, 
as  in  other  things,  is  a  matter  of  practice 
and  one  cannot  expect  100  per  cent 
results  until  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed quickly  and  deftly.  One  should 
have  a  durable  and  rigid  set  of  instru- 
ments, which  include  spoon,  hook,  forceps, 
knife,  cannula,  horsehair,  and  a  spreader. 
A  cord  with  hooks  may  also  be  secured 
with  some  sets  for  the  purpose  of  tying 
the  bird  down  to  the  operating  table. 
Where  there  is  much  caponizing  to  be 
done  it  is  best  to  have  a  special  table  or 
place  for  the  purpose,  but  the  work  can 
be  done  on  the  top  of  a  barrel  if  necessary. 
Before  operating,  the  cockerels  should  be 
kept  in  a  clean,  airy  coop,  and  all  feed 
and  water  withheld  for  from  28  to  36 
hours  so  as  to  clean  out  the  intestines 
and  make  the  operation  easier  to  perform. 
To  hold  the  bird  steady  on  the  barrel  or 
table,  tie  a  string  around  the  wings  and 
allow  one  end  to  hang  down  over  the 
side  with  a  weight  attached  to  it  and  tie 
another  string  around  the  legs  at  the 
hock  joint  with  a  similar  weight  hanging 
from  the  other  side  of  the  barrel.  The 
following  description  of  the  actual  oper- 
ation is  taken  from  "Productive  Poultry 
Husbandry"  by  Lewis,  and  will  serve  as 
a  basis  for  practice  by  amateurs: 

Place  the  operating  board  on  a  barrel 
or  table  out  of  doors  in  some  sheltered 
place,  but  where  the  sun  shines  brightly. 
Have  the  coop  with  the  starved  birds 
handy.  Provide  a  shallow  pan  filled 
with  a  disinfecting  solution,  one  per  cent, 
creolin  being  good,  in  which  the  instru- 
ments can  be  placed.  Take  the  bird  from 
the  coop,  lay  it  on  its  left  side  with  its 
back  toward  the  operator  and  fasten  to 
the  table.  Moisten  the  hands  in  the 
disinfecting  solution  and  pluck  the  feathers 
n  the  vicinity  of  the  last  rib,  leaving  a 
bare  space  free  from  feathers,  bounded 
by  the  third  rib,  backbone  and  thigh. 
Next  take  the  knife  or  lancet  in  the  right 
hand,  cutting  edge  from  the  operator, 
and  with  the  left  hand  press  the  two  ribs 
about  one-half  inch  from  the  backbone. 
When  the  knife  enters  the  skin,  between 
the  last  and  second  last  ribs,  the  bird  will 
struggle  a  little,  but  after  this  there  will 
be  little  movement  of  any  kind.  The 
incision  should  be  quickly  made,  by 
making  a  cut  up  and  down  about  one 
nch  long,  always  cutting  away  from  the 
backbone  and  not  removing  the  knife  from 
the  cut  until  it  is  of  the  desired  size. 


The  cut  should  be  made  deep  enough  to 
penetrate  the  skin  and  body  walls,  but 
not  deep  enough  to  cut  the  intestines. 
The  danger  of  this  is,  however,  very 
slight  if  the  bird  has  been  properly  starved. 
Little  or  no  blood  should  appear  unless 
some  veins  which  lie  directly  over  the 
rib  are  cut.  This  can  be  avoided  by 
pulling  the  skin  back  before  making  the 
first  incision. 

Next  insert  the  flat  hooks  of  the  spring 
spreader,  allowing  them  to  press  against 
the  ribs  on  either  side  and  thus  hold  the 
incision  open,  the  opening  being  con- 
trolled by  the  size  of  the  chicken.  A 
thin,  tissue-like  skin  will  now  be  perceived 
on  looking  into  the  cut,  and  it  is  next 
necessary  to  rupture  this  by  using  the 
hook.  Care  should  be  used  in  tearing 
this  not  to  rupture  the  intestines  or 
arteries.  The  tear  should  be  right  under 
the  incision  and  no  larger  than  the 
opening.  On  looking  into  the  opening 
the  testicles  can  now  be  seen,  attached 
to  the  back.  At  the  age  of  three  months 
they  will  appear  as  little  rolls  of  fat 
yellow  in  color,  about  one-half  inch  long 
and  about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  wheat. 

Next  comes  the  delicate  and  hard  part 
of  the  operation, — namely  the  securing 
and  removal  of  these  organs.  The  best 
procedure  is  as  follows:  Take  the  spoon 
in  the  left  hand  and  press  the  intestines 
back  with  same  until  the  lower  tesitcle 
lies  in  the  spoon,  then  take  the  cannula 
which  has  been  previously  threaded  with 
horsehair,  leaving  a  loop  about  double 
the  size  ot  the  testicle,  the  hair  being 
knotted  at  the  upper  end,  leaving  a  large 
loop  or  such  size  as  to  admit  the  thumb 
and  small  enough  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  draw  the  lower  loop  tight  by 
an  upward  movement  of  the  thumb. 
After  fixing  the  cannula  firmly  in  the 
right  hand,  place  the  small  loop  over  the 
testicle  with  the  aid  of  the  spoon,  gradu- 
ally^ elevating  the  thumb  until  the  lower 
testicle  is  firmly  held  in  the  loop,  then 
by  an  upward  movement  of  the  thumb 
and  a  gradual  drawing  up  of  the  cannula, 
at  the  same  time  twisting  it  slightly,  the 
testicle  and  the  sac  in  which  it  is  enclosed 
will  be  entirely  removed.  The  spoon 
should  be  held  under  the  testicle  to  catch 
it  when  it  is  severed.  The  same  pro- 
cedure should  follow  in  the  removal  of  the 
upper  one,  except  that  it  will  be  found 
much  easier  as  it  lies  near  the  top  in 
better  view  and  is  more  easily  reached. 
The  object  of  removing  the  lower  one 
first  is  that  in  case  of  any  bleeding  from 
prior  removal  of  the  upper  one  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  the  lower  one.  After 
both  testicles  are  removed,  take  out  the 
spreader  and  the  skin  will  slip  back  over 
the  opening.  The  bird  should  be  im- 
mediately released.  It  has  sometimes 
been  suggested  that  the  testicle  be  re- 
moved by  an  incision  on  both  sides  of  the 
bird;  but  this  is  unnecessary  except  in 
the  case  of  the  first  few  birds  done  by  an 
amateur,  or  where  the  birds  have  not 
fasted  long  enough. 

If,  during  the  operation,  the  tissue  of 
the  testicle  is  ruptured,  or  torn,  there  is 
a  possibility  of  some  of  it  remaining  at- 
tached to  the  body,  in  which  case  the 
organ  will  start  to  develop  and  a  slip  will 
result.    This  means  that  the  operation 
was  incomplete,  that  some  of  the  organ 
remains  in  the  body,  and  that  the  bird 
will  not  develop  capon  characteristics, 
nor   grow   as   desired.    In  commercial 
caponizing  this  accident  occurs  in  from 
three  to  five  per  cent,  of  all  the  birds 
operated  upon.    The  possibility  of  fatali- 
ties is  very  slight  after  one  has  acquired 
the  art.    Death  usually  results  from  the 
rupture  of  a  large  artery  which  runs  along 
the  back  of  the  body  and  to  which  the 
testicle  sac  is  closely  attached.  When 
this  occurs,  either  from  a  misuse  of  the 
hook,  or  a  too  deep  knife  cut  near  the 
backbone,  or  in  some  cases  as  a  result  of 
not  getting  the  right  hold  of  the  testicle 
with  the  hair  loop,  the  bird  will  im- 
mediately bleed  to  death.    Such  rupture 
is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the 
body  and  perhaps  by  the  noise  which  the 
escaping  blood  makes.  These  birds  should 
be  immediately  plucked  for  they  can  be 
used  as  broilers,  the  bleeding  being  the 


same  as  would  be  caused  by  sticking  in 
the  throat.  The  careless  operator  some- 
times ruptures  a  lung  or  cuts  a  rib,  which 
may  lead  to  complications  at  a  later  date, 
but  this  occurrence  is  very  rare.  A  loss 
ranging  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  by 
death  is  a  safe  estimate. 

The  bird  should  be  removed  from  the 
operating  table,  the  proper  way  being  to 
carry  him  by  the  wings  and  place  in  a 
clean,  airy  coop  which  will  permit  neither 
flying  nor  roosting,  for  the  effort  of  flying 
to  roost  is  apt  to  keep  the  wound  open. 
Fresh  water  and  plenty  of  soft  feed  should 
be  immediately  supplied.  The  birds  will 
immediately  begin  to  eat  and  one  would 
never  imagine  that  a  delicate  operation 
had  just  been  performed.  An  abundance 
of  feed  and  water  should  be  kept  befon 
them  for  the  first  week  after  the  operation, 
for  they  develop  an  enormous  appetite 
as  a  result  of  the  operation  and  the 
previous  abstinence  from  feed.  Two  or 
three  days  after  the  operation  the  birds 
should  be  inspected  to  see  if  there  are 
any  wind  puff's  under  the  skin  in  the 
region  of  the  wound,  due  to  the  formation 
of  gases  after  it  had  healed.  These  should 
be  reduced  by  pricking  the  skin  with  a 
needle  or  sharp-pointed  knife  and  allowing 
the  air  to  escape.  With  some  birds  it 
may  be  necessary  to  repeat  this  operation 
a  number  of  times.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  the  wound  will  be  entirely  healed, 
and  the  capon  can  be  put  permanently 
on  range  and  treated  as  any  other  growing 
bird  where  flesh  growth  is  the  object. 


Rearing  Goslings. 

Goslings  require  warmth  and  re^t  1<> 
the  first  day,  so  it  is  advisable  to  leave 
them  as  much  undisturbed  as  possible 
It  is  sometimes  recommended  to  remov 
them  from  the  nest  as  soon  as  they 
hatch,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mother  from 
leaving  the  nest  until  all  the  eggs  have 
hatched.  Those  that  are  removed  shoul 
be  placed  in  a  basket  lined  with  woo 
or  cotton,  or  kept  in  a  brooder.  After 
the  first  day,  or  when  the  hatching  is  ovei , 
they  may  be  given  to  the  mother,  who 
will  watch  over  them  with  great  care- 
The  gander  may  also  be  allowed  with 
the  goslings  at  that  time,  since  he  wifl 
assist  the  mother  to  take  care  of  their 
young  and  will  protect  them. 

Goslings  are  very  hardy,  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  very  susceptible  to  cold 
or  rain  while  young  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  sometimes  recommended  not  to  let 
them  out  for  a  few  days.  In  fact  the> 
should  preferably  not-  be  allowed  to 
wander  far  from  the  buildings  until 
they  are  two  weeks  old  so  that  in  case 
of  rain  they  may  be  put  under  cover. 
On  the  other  hand  they  like  tender  gras> 
and  the  Poultry  Division  of  the  Central 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  recommends 
that  "on  the  second  day  they  should  be 
placed  where  they  will  have  access  to  a 
plot  of  tender  grass,  otherwise  they 
should  be  supplied  with  all  the  succulent 
green  feed  they  will  eat,  together  with 
mash  fed  them  three  times  a  day." 

It  stated  by  the  same  authority  that 
"the  feeds  recommended  for  chickens 
or  ducklings  are  equally  suitable  for 
goslings.  If  it  is  intended  to  market 
the  goslings  as  green  geese,  it  is  advisable 
to  feed  them  mash  heavily  from  the  stari 
If  they  are  intended  for  stock  purposi  - 
it  is  better  to  use  more  hard  grain  and  a~ 
soon  as  the  goslings  get  strength  enough 
they  should  be  allowed  freedom  to  range 
on  the  pasture  lands,  where  they  will 
pick  up  most  of  their  feed,  requiring  onlv 
a  light  feed  of  mash  in  the  morning  and 
grain  at  night." 

Geese  have  a  special  liking  for  grass 
and  green  feeds  and  they  do  well  on  all 
sorts  of  grain  and  clovers.  It  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  run  of  some  sort,  but  it  is 
recommended  that  they  be  kept  off  seeded 
fields,  since  they  are  apt  to  do  some 
damage  by  eating  the  plants  right  dowir 
to  the  crown.  The  bill  of  the  goose  is 
toothed  like  a  saw  and  they  dig  right  into 
the  heart  of  the  plant.  Their  droppings  ' 
are  also  very  caustic  and  may  burn  tie 
plants. 

At  six  or  seven  weeks  of  age  the  goslings 
are  ready  to  be  put  on  a  fattening  ration 
if  they  have  been  forced  from  the  start. 
If  they  have  been  on  range  all  summer 
they  are  penned  in  the  fall  and  fed  heavily 
on  mash.  This  may  be  made  up  of  what- 
ever grains  are  available,  while,  if  a  feed 
of  whole  grain  is  given  occasionally,  this 
will  serve  to  whet  the  appetite. 
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Questions  and  Answers. 


Miscellaneous. 

Ground  Hogs. 

There  are  ground  hogs  on  my  farm. 
How  can  I  get  rid  of  them?  J.  M. 

Ans. — Soak  a  rag  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide and  place  it  in  the  burrow  when 
you  are  reasonably  sure  that  the  ground 
hogs  are  at  home.  Carbon  bisulphide 
is  inflammable,  is  poisonous  and  must  be 
handled  with  care,  but  it  is  effective. 

A  Widow's  Rights. 

Mr.  A.  gave  his  son  a  farm  but  retained 
a  life-lease  of  it.  The  son  is  now  married. 
Should  the  son  die  before  his  father, 
would  the  son's  wife  get  any  share  in  the 
property  and  how  much? 

Ontario.  M.  W. 

Ans. — She  could  claim  one-third  of  her 
husband's  entire  estate  including  the 
property  in  question  but  subject  of  course, 
is  to  such  property  to  his  father's  life 
tenancy.  We  assume,  in  giving  the 
foregoing  answer,  that  the  son  dies  with- 
out a  will  but  leaving  issue.  CJ. 

Road-Drag. 

Mow  can  I  make  a  road-drag?     J.  S. 

Ans— The  split-log  drag  is  made  by 
sawing  a  log  in'  two,  placing  the  two 
halves  about  three  feet  apart  and  holding 
them  in  place  by  cross  pieces  pinned  into 
mortises  cut  in  each  log.  If  a  log  is  not 
available,  plank  may  be  used.  Hitch 
to  the  drag  so  that  one  end  will  draw  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  other.  A  wagon 
tire  or  a  piece  of  steel  bolted  on  the  front 
will  make  the  drag  more  effective  and 
make  it  last  longer.  An  old  railway 
rail  can  also  be  used  as  a  drag  with  very 
good  success. 

Share  Farming. 

A  wishes  to  rent  his  farm  on  shares. 
The  farm  is  fully  stocked  and  equipped, 
and  the  seeding  is  almost  done  when  B 
takes  hold  of  the  work.  A  gives  B 
hoard  and  pays  for  threshing  and  taxes. 
What  percentage  of  the  income  should  B 
get  for  doing  the  work,  he  to  pay  for 
hired  help? 

A.  F. 

Ans. — Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  give  an  equitable 
allotment  of  the  returns.  In  some 
instances  where  the  owner  supplies 
stock  and  implements  he  gets  60  per  cent, 
of  the  income,  and  the  man  who  does 
the  work  gets  40  per  cent.,  but  he  must 
hoard  himself.  Taxes,  threshing,  seeds, 
fertilizer,  etc.,  are  also  paid  for  on  the 
60-40  basis.  Where  A  pays  for  threshing 
and  taxes,  and  boards  B,  the  income  would 
be  divided  on  a  slightly  different  basis. 
Ducks — Chicks — Silos. 

1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  raising 
and  brooding  incubator  ducklings? 

2.  How  much  gravel  and  cement  will 
he  required  for  a  silo  14  by  40  feet?  Would 
i  continuous  door  from  top  to  bottom  be 
strong  enough? 

3.  Give  cause  and  treatment  for  white 
diarrhoea  in  chicks.  C.  C. 

Ans. — 1.  When  ducklings  are  hatched 
they  should  be  left  for  ten  hours  or  so 
under  a  hen  or  in  the  incubator,  and 
should  have  nothing  to  eat  for  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  They 
may  then  be  allowed  a  little  water  and 
milk  in  a  shallow  pan  to  drink.  Keep 
their  bodies  from  getting  wet  for  the 
first  two  weeks.  The  first  feed  should 
be  a  mash  consisting  of  stale  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  hard-boiled  eggs,  bran 
and  green  feed,  finely  chopped;  later 
they  may  be  fed  a  fairly  soft  mash  of 
corn  flour.  Such  roots  as  carrots,  turnips, 
rooked  beets,  etc.,  may  also  be  given.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  add  a  small  quantity 
of  animal  food.  For  one-month-old  duck- 
lings, the  following  is  a  ration  that  is 
recommended:  Bran,  two  parts;  corn- 
meal,  two  parts;  shorts,  two  parts;  beef 
scrap,  one  part;  gravel,  crushed  oyster 
shell,  three  per  cent.  Mix  with  milk 
or  water,  and  feed  three  times  a  day. 

2.  A  silo  14  by  40  feet,  using  an  8-inch 
wall,  and  mixing  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  eight,  will  require  approximately  45 
cubic  yards  of  gravel  and  40  barrels  of 
cement.  Reinforcement  in  the  form  of 
wire  or  quarter-inch  iron  should  be  used 
about  every  two  feet.  We  have  seen  silos 
with  a  continuous  door.  It  would  be 
-"necessary  for  you  to  get  about  three- 


quarter-inch  iron  to  cross  the  doorway, 
extend  into  the  concrete  on  each  side  for 
8  or  10  inches,  and  then  turn  down  about 
6  inches.  This  should  be  put  in  about 
every  2  feet,  and  will  form  a  ladder  up  the 
silo. 

3.  Diarrhoea  in  many  cases  is  due 
to  lack  of  cleanliness.  For  simple 
diarrhoea,  give  the  flock  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salts,,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for  every 
100  hens;  add  charcoal  to  the  mashes  fed. 
Individual  treatment  is  to  give  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  and  follow  by  feeding  only 
light,  soft  feed,  with  a  little  charcoal. 
For  young  chicks  the  quantity  could  be 
considerably  reduced.  Careful  feeding 
in  clean  utensils  will  go  a  long  way  in 
preventing  this  trouble. 

Rifle  Range. 

1.  What  is  the  range  of  a  25  cal. 
rifle  with  a  24-inch  barrel. 

2.  Where  can  one  get  books  to  study 
that  enable  him  to  become  a  steam 
engineer.  D.  P. 

Ans. — 1.  With  Rim  fire  cartridges 
the  range  is  100  to  200  feet;  with  Rimless 
500-700  feet. 

2.  Write  the  board  of  Stationary 
Engineers,  Government  Buildings, 
Toronto.  J.  K. 

A  Life  Estate. 

Father  died  with  a  will  naming  two 
sons  executors.  He  left  mother  the 
property  as  long  as  she  lives. 

Can  she  rent  the  land  to  whoever  she 
likes,  without  the  consent  of  the  executor? 

2.  Can  she  let  the  buildings  go  down 
on  the  place  that  she  lives  on? 

3.  Has  she  got  to  keep  up  the  fences 
on  the  property,  whether  it  is  rented  or 
not?  W.  S. 

Ontario. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes. 

2.  No. 

3.  Yes.  C.  J. 
Wild  Pigeons  and  Doves. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me 
the  difference  between  wild  pigeons  and 
doves.  A.  S. 

Ans. — The  Passenger  Pigeon,  once  so 
abundant  in  eastern  North  America 
and  now  entirely  extinct,  was  16  inches 
in  length.  The  male  had  the  chin,  whole 
head  and  lower  back  bluish-slate,  while 
the  female  was  browner  above.  They 
travelled  in  immense  flocks  and  bred  in 
large  colonies.  Their  note  was  an  ex- 
plosive squak. 

The  Mourning  Dove,  which  occurs 
throughout  the  more  southerly  portions 
of  Canada,  is  12  inches  long.  The  male 
has  a  white  chin  and  a  black  patch  near 
the  ear,  and  the  female  is  similar  but  is 
duller  in  coloration.  It  breeds  is  small 
colonies,  or  sometimes  as  single  pairs, 
and  its  note  is  low-toned,  yet  re- 
sounding "Coo-ah — ooo-ooo-ooo-ooo."  The 
Band-tailed  Pigeon,  which  occurs  in 
British  Columbia,  is  15  inches  long,  has 
a  square  tail,  a  tail-band  which  is  ashy 
above,  and  the  male  has  a  white  band 
on  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  note  is 
an  owd-like  hooting.  A.  B.  K. 

Unthrifty  Pigs. 

I  have  two  six-weeks-old  pigs^  which 
are  not  thriving.  I  have  no  milk  for 
them.  They  are  fed  on  shorts,  feed  flour 
and  water.  There  is  a  black  substance 
on  their  bodies  and  the  teeth  are  black. 
Their  pen  is  kept  clean.  What  can  be 
done  for  them  to  make  them  grow? 

E.  A.  M. 

Ans. — In  the  first  place,  give  them  a 
good  scrubbing  with  warm  water  and 
soap,  using  the  scrubbing  brush  to  remove 
the  scurf.  The  black  teeth  should  be 
removed,  and  then  put  the  pigs  cn 
grass  if  at  all  possible.  Equal  parts 
shorts  and  finely-ground  oats  make  a 
very  good  ration,  and  feed  flour  is  also 
used  to  quite  an  extent.  Some  recom- 
mend feeding  tankage  as  a  substitute  for 
the  milk.  The  tankage  would  consist 
of  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  ration. 
Feed  what  they  will  clean  up  readily, 
give  them  a  clean  place  to  sleep  and  a  run 
in  some  good  clover.  If  you  haven't 
a  paddock,  you  can  build  a  pen  about  10 
or  12  feet  square  and  maybe  4  feet  high. 
Tack  some  canvas  over  one  corner  for 
shelter,  and  put  the  two  pigs  in  this  pen 
in  the  clover  field.  Move  it  each  day 
or  two,  so  the  pigs  will  have  fresh  clover. 
We  believe  that  this  treatment  will  bring 
them  along. 


This  Plant  Brings 
Comfort,  Convenience 
and  Profit  to  the  Farm 

Power  and  electric  light  are  as  essential  to  the  modern  farm  as 
the  ordinary  farm  implements.  And  power  and  light  are  com- 
bined in  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Type  "F"  Plant  to  a  degree  that 
insures  comfort  in  the  home  and  efficiency  in  the  farm  work. 

The  low  cost  of  the  Type  "F,"  its  greater  power  and  light 
development  at  lower  fuel  cost,  and  its  small  power  waste 
make  it  the  practical  plant  for  your  farm. 

The  nearest  Fairbanks  Morse  dealer  will  demonstrate  the 
"F"  Plant  and  its  wide  range  of  work.    See  it  today. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  Limited 

84-98  St.  Antoine  St.,  Montreal 
Salts    Ollkti    in    all    leading    Canadian  Citiaa 


Fairbanks  Scales 
for  all  farm 
requirements 

Threshers 
Grain  Grinders 
Wood  Saws 
Pumps 
Light  Plants 


The  Greatest  Auction  Sale 
of  Farms  Ever  Held  In 

the  Province  of  Ontario 

18,000  Acres  in  Counties  of  Norfolk  and  Elgin 
180  farms — 50  to  200  acres  each 


On  June  21st  and  22nd,  by  public 
auction  by  CM.  Henderson  and  Co. 
at  their  auction  rooms,  128  King  St. 
East,  Toronto  at  2.30  in  the  after- 
noon and  at  8  p.  m.  each  day. 
These  farms  are  under  cultivation 
and  are  suitable  for  general  farm- 
ing, orcharding,  poultry,  fruit, 
tobacco  and  vegetable  growing. 
This  sale  is  a  liquidation  of  the 
entire   holdings   of   the  Niagara 


and  Erie  Land  Corporation  and 
will  give  homeseekers,  investors 
and  speculators  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  buy  at  moderate 
prices  and  on  very  easy  terms 
of  payment,  farms  in  a  most 
desirable  part  of  Old  Ontario. 
For  catalogues,  full  particulars  of 
sale  and  arrangements  to  inspect, 
communicate  with 

C.  W.  WILSON, 
16  King  St.  East,  Toronto 

R.  W.  BARTMAN, 
Farms  Manager,         Port  Burwell,  Ont. 
ALEX.  COWEN,  Langton,  Ont. 

June  21  &  22 


DOES  YOUR  ORCHARD  PAY  ? 

If  your  land  is  being  taken  up  by  fruit  trees,  it  is  a  business  proposition 
to  see  that  that  land  pays. 

Second-grade  fruit  need  not  be  tolerated  on  any  Canadian  farm.  Keep 

your  trees  properly  sprayed,  destroy 
the  insect  life  and  blight  that  de- 
stroys your  fruit — and  your  orchard 
will  pay! 

For  effective  spraying,  use  the 
Spramotor — not  only  because  it  has 
a  world-wide  reputation,  but  be- 
cause it  actually  does  the  work  bet- 
ter than  any  other  sprayer  on  the 
market. 

Spray  the  SPRAMOTOR  Way— It  pays! 
Awarded  over  100  Gold  Medals. 
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SPRAMOTOR  CO. 
F18  King  St.          London,  Ont. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  lH'fi 


ITER  THE 
EAPING? 


A  Perfect  Thresh — 

Absolutely  No  Loss! 

Waterloo  Separator  permits  no  loss  of  grain.  Every  straw 
is  cleared,  every  grain  comes  out  clean  and  ready  for  mar- 
ket. Average  separators,  so  experienced  threshers  claim, 
waste  from  1  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  grain,  but  the  Waterloo, 
because  of  superior  construction,  guarantees  practically  no 
loss  of  grain  by  waste. 

The  whole  Waterloo  outfit  is  built  on  the  best  scientific 
principles-it  has  been  improved  to  a  point  of  superiority 
that  puts  it  well  in  advance  of  most  ferm  machinery. 
The  Separator  is  faultlessly  constructed,  with  frame  of 
first-class  hard  maple,  and  with  a  heavy  double  bar  cylin- 
der. The  teeth  are  all  alike  in  cylinder  and  concave;  the 
shafts  are  extra  heavy  and  well  made. 
The  Engine  is  very  powerful  in  belt  and  draw  bar.  Water- 
loo new  high  pressure  boilers  are  easy  to  steam  and  are 
light  on  wood  and  water.  They  not  only  measure  up  to 
Government  inspection  standards,  but  are  better  than  the 
standard  calls  for. 

The  thresher  who  buys  a  Waterloo  outfit  gets  satisfaction  all  round. 
He  satisfies  himself  and  satisfies  those  he  threshes  for. 

Write  for  illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

WATERLOO  MFG.  CO.,  Limited 

Waterloo,    Canada. 

Western  Headquarters:   Portage  la  Prairie 
Branch  Offices:  Regina  and  Saskatoon 


oil 


oilingWindmill 

The  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor 

Oil  an  Aermotor  once  a  year  and  it  is 
always  oiled.  Every  moving  part  is 
completely  and  fully  oiled.  A  con- 
stant stream  of  oil  flows  on  every 
bearing.  The  shafts  run  in  oil.  The 
double  gears  run  in  oil  in 
a  tightly  enclosed  gear 
case.  Friction  and  wear 
are  practically  eliminated. 

Any  windmill  which  does 
not  have  thegears  running 
.  ,is  only  half  oiled.  *  A 
modern  windmill,  like  a  modern 
automobile,  must  have  its  gears 
enclosed  and  run  in  oil.  Dry  gears, 
exposed  to  dust,  wear  rapidly.  Dry 
bearings  and  dry  gears  cause  friction 
and  loss  of  power.  The  Aermotor  pumps 
in  the  lightest  breeze  because  it  is  cor- 
rectly designed  and  well  oiled. 

AERMOTOR  CO.  makes: 
Galvanized  Steel  Windmills  for  Pumping  and  Power  Purposes 
Galvanized  Steel  Towers  for  supporting  Windmills,  Tanks, 

Bells,  Wireless  Apparatus,  Flags,  etc 
Pumps  for  every  kind  of  windmill  and  hand  use 
Pump  Cylinders  for  deep  and  shallow  wells 
Tanks  of  Wood  and  Galvanized  Steel  "* 

A  full  line  of  Water-Supply  Goods     Steel-frame  Wood  Saws 
Write  for  information  and  prices 

AERMOTOR  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Advocate. 


Live  Stock  Notes.  y 


Ontario  Angus  Sale  at 
Toronto  June  7. 

The  annual  offering  advertised  else- 
where in  this  issue  by  the  Ontario  Aber- 
deen-Angus Association,  to  sell  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Toronto,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  7th,  is  said  to  be  by  far  the 
highest  class  offering  yet  sold  in  any 
previous  sale  by  this  Association.  The 
numbers  offered  for  this  year  include 
40  females,  and  5  young  bulls,  and  there 
are  among  them  several  which  are  re- 
ferred to  as  being  prospects  for  the  coming 
summer  shows.  There  is  probably  only 
one  disappointing  feature  this  year, 
this  being  the  absence  of  the  smaller 
breeder  among  the  consignors.  Nearly 
all  the  cattle  for  this  sale  come  from  the 
larger  and  older  established  herds  of  the 
Province,  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
larger  number  of  well-fitted  cattle,  as  well 
as  the  greater  number  of  outstanding 
pedigrees,  distributed  throughout  the 
catalogue.  Unfortunately,  at  this  writing, 
we  have  no  information  regarding  the 
Larkin  consignment  from  Queenston, 
but  we  understand  that  the  club  has  been 
promised  one  of  the  best  consignments 
from  Mr.  Larkin,  that  he  has  ever 
furnished.  Col.  McEwen,  of  London, 
another  consignor  has  two  1920  heifers, 
and  one  2-year-old  imported  bull,  which 
he  is  selling,  and  one  of  the  heifers,  is 
got  by  Tro  Pride  of  Alloway,  the  junior 
and  reserve  champion  bull  at  London 
last  fall.  Both  heifers  are  safely  in  calf 
to  Blackcap  Kilochana,  a  Blackcap- 
Blackbird  bull.  The  imported  sire  is 
Idealist  of  Maisemore,  bred  by  Cridlan. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  the  noted  Idealist, 
he  being  a  son  of  the  grand  champion 
bull,  Everwise.  This  bull  weighs  1,700 
lbs.,  is  absolutely  sure  and  his  calves  now 
in  the  herd  are  of  high  quality.  G.  C. 
Channon  of  Oakwood,  undoubtedly  has 
one  of  the  best  offerings  which  he  has 
ever  contributed,  these  being  six  females, 
five  of  which  are  bred  to  Idolmere  5th, 
and  one  to  Prideman  of  Sunny  Acres  2nd. 
With  two  exceptions,  these  are  2  and  3- 
year-old  heifers,  mostly  got  by  Kinnaird 
Lad  and  Elmpark  Pat.  Mr.  Bowman, 
with  two  heifers  entered,  has  an  except- 
ionally good  prospect  for  the  junior 
yearling  class  in  a  Beauty's  Leroy  heifer 
from  a  Keepsake  dam.  Beauty's  Le- 
roy, it  will  be  remembered,  was  also 
the' sire  of  the  first-prize  senior  yearling, 
and  juni  r  champion  bull  at  Toronto 
last  Septtmber,  as  well  as  the  sire  of  the 
junior  champion  female  at  London  the 
week  following.  Mr.  Fraleigh,  of  Forest, 
has  5  females  and  1  bull,  the  latter  being 
got  by  his  former  herd  sire  and  grand 
champion  winner,  Espior  Marshall.  This, 
we  understand,  is  the  first  son  of  Espior 
Marshall  to  be  sold  at  Public  Auction 
and  as  no  doubt  he  will  also  be  the  last, 
he  should  be  much  sought  after  on  June 
7th.  His  dam  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  cows  which  came  out  in  the  Car- 
penter &  Ross  importation  from  Scot- 
land. The  oldest  heifer  in  Mr.  Fraleigh 's 
consignment  is  a  1918  heifer  by  Brigadier 
of  Larkin  Farms;  while  the  youngest 
are  heifers  which  are  just  ready  to 
breed.  The  largest  contributor  to  this 
year's  sale  is  J.  Underwood  &  Son, 
of  Grafton,  Ont.,  with  7  head.  These 
are  all  females,  five  of  the  number  being 
young  cows,  and  two  being  young  heifers. 
The  latter  are  both  got  by  a  Sunny  Acres 
bred  son  of  Elmpark  Pat.  Three  heifers 
from  the  herd  of  George  McAllister  & 
Son,  complete  the  offering.  One  of  these 
is  a  Larkin  Farm  bred  3-year-old  heifer, 
got  by  Ernsto,  and  she  has  a  bull  calf  at 
foot  sired  by  Pride  of  Glencairnock,  and 
re-bred  again  to  the  same  sire.  Among 
the  35  lots  selling  are  quite  a  number  of 
cows  which  have  calves  at  foot  at  present, 
and  -as  a  number  of  other  entries  are 
freshening  between  now  and  sale  day, 
quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  females 
making  up  the  sale  will  be  sold  with 
calves  by  their  side,  and  these  should 
add  considerable  strength  to  the  offering. 
The  cattle  will  be  sold  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Toronto,  but  all  requests  for  cata- 
logues should  be  addressed  to  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  James  Bowman,  Elmpark 
Farm,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Silver  Spring's  First  June 
Sale. 

Holstein  sales  of  Accredited  Herd  can  le 
or  sales  where  the  cattle  were  under  a 
course  of  Accreditation,  have  been  gi>in;< 
exceptionally  well  in  the  Province  during 
the  past  six  months,  and  for  this  reason, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  offering 
is  considerably  above  the  average,  the 
success  of  the  Lumsden  sale  scheduled 
for  June  5  is  already  assured.  Here  it 
would  probably  be  well  to  state  that  the 
sale,  which  is  the  first  to  be  held  at  the 
farm,  is  the  beginning  of  a  proposed 
annual  June  event  and  in  sleeting  the 
35  sale  entries  from  the  herd  of  over  100 
breeding  cattle,  the  management  had  in 
mind  not  only  the  success  of  this  sale,  hut 
also  the  success  of  the  sales  which  are  to 
be  held  in  the  future.  For  this  reason, 
profit-making  entries  were  the  only 
ones  selected,  and  in  the  case  of  the  females 
a  great  many  of  them  are  bred  to  the 
noted  Silver  Springs  Farm  herd  sire, 
Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo.  This  sire 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
noted  sons  of  the  great  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke, as  well  as  having  sired  the  former 
world  s  record  junior  2-year-old,  Hev 
Loo  Pietertje,  which  sold  at  the  National 
Sale  at  Milwaukee  for  $12,750.  While 
inspecting  the  sale  cattle  in  company  with 
Mr.  Lumsden  at  the  farm  recently,  we 
were  particularly  interested  in  a  remark 
made  by  him  regarding  these  same 
entries.  "We  do  not  expect,"  said  Mr. 
Lumsden,  "that  these  cattle  are  going 
to  make  any  record  average  in  this  sale, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  advertise  them  as 
any  record  offering,  but  we  do  think  that 
they  will  make  excellent  purchases  for 
both  old  and  new  breeders  on  June  5th, 
and  in  many  cases  the  purchasers  will, 
no  doubt,  get  these  young  breeding  cows- 
at  prices  which  are  only  in  keeping  with 
the  value  of  the  calves  which  these  cows 
are  carrying."  From  this  expression  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lumsden, 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  anxious  to  sell 
cattle  that  will  make  money  for  their 
purchasers,  and  at  the  same  time  establish 
an  annual  sale  at  Silver  Springs  Farm 
that  will  stand  for  value  received — this- 
probably  best  describes  the  offering. 
The  majority  of  the  cows  are  young, 
and  quite  a  number  of  them  already 
have  splendid  yearly  records,  all  of  which 
were  made  under  conditions  which  were 
strictly  commercial.  As  regards  the 
bulls  which  will  be  selling,  they  include 
two  sons  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo, 
two  sons  of  Hillcrest  Ormsby  Count,  and 
one  30-lb.  bred  grandson  of  the  34-lb. 
cow,  Baroness  Madoline.  They  offer 
splendid  opportunities  of  getting  herd 
sire  material,  and  like  the  females,  have 
the  added  advantage  of  selling  with  an 
absolute  clean  bill  of  health.  All  re- 
quests for  catalogues  for  this  sale  should 
be  addressed  to  John  Lumsden,  Banque 
Nationale  Bldg.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  although 
the  sale  will  be  held  at  the  farm,  which 
is  on  the  Aylmer  Road,  ZXA  miles  out  of 
the  city. 


Save 
Delays 

Why  tolerate  delays  In 
hauling  around  the  farm  ? 
These  Wide  Tire  Steel 
Wheels  will  not  cut  up 
soft  ground. 

Tudhope-  Anderson 
Steel  Wheels 

give  you  a  low  wagon  or  truck  and 
make  farm  work  easier.  They  have 
spokes  bolted,  not  cast,  into  the  hub. 
Broken  spokes  can  be  quickly  and  cheap- 
ly replaced. 

Wheels  are  made  to  fit  any,  skein  or 
axle  ;  diameters,  20"  to  60"  ;  tire  widths, 
8"  to  10". 

Write  today  for  full  information  and 
order  blanks. 

We    also    manufacture    Low  Down 
Trucks  and  Wide  Tire  Steel  Wheels. 
Tudhope-Anderson  Co.,  Limited 
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Mutual  Profit 
Participation 

The  Profits  ol"  the  Mutual 
Life  of  Canada  are  comparative- 
ly high,  owing  to  wise  invest- 
ment, economic  management, 
and  low  mortality,  due  to  care- 
ful selection  of  risks. 

High -interest -bearing,  long- 
term,  government  securities  pur- 
chased during  the  war  and 
since,  assure  a  good,  sure  rev- 
enue for  the  company  for  a  long 
period  in  advance. 

Mutual  profits  reduce  the 
cost  of  Mutual  Life  Insurance, 
because  the  entire  net  profits  go 
to  profit  -  participating  policy- 
holders. 

Send  for  our  booklet  "Insur- 
ance at  Cost." 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE 

of  Canada 

WATERLOO,  ONTARIO 


GALk  ««* 


HEAVES  CURED 


Here  Is  what  John  Raymond, 
Norton,  N.B.,  has  to  say  about 
CAPITAL  HEAVES  REMEDY 

"Your  Capital  Heaves  Re- 
medy which  I  purchased  of 
you  last  fall  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  with  my  mare. . .. 
Her  cough  has  left  her  and  she  breathes  as 
regular  as  ever  she  did,  so  that  I  highly 
recommend  your  treatment  as  being  all 
that  you  claimed  for  it  for  a  heavy  horse. " 

FREE  TRIAL.  OFFER 

On  receipt  Of  Sc.  to  cover  mailing  we  will 
send  you  a  week's  supply— FREE. 
VETERINARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
7S0  Cooper  St.      ia     Ottawa,  Ont. 


CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guar- 
antee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 
Limited 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 


PRIZE  HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE 


2  Choice  Young  Bulls 

M.  J.  O'BRIEN,  RENFREW,  ONT. 


Sunny  Side  Herefords.  Select  lot  of 
[  young  bulls,  serviceable  ages,  also 
'  young  cows  and  heifers.  Sired  by  Lord 
:  Donald  imp.,  Brummels  Chance  Imp. 
.  „_J  and  our  Fairflax  bull.  ARTHUR  F. 
^ O'NEIL  &  SONS.  Denfield,  Ont.  R.  No  2 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  at  Original  and 
World's  Greatest  School.  Every  branch  of  the 
business  taught.  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 
Term  opens  August  7th.  Jones  Nat'l  School  of 
Auctioneering,  18  N.  Sacramento  Blvd., 
Chicago,  111.     Carey  M.  Jones,  Pres. 

When  writing  please  mention  Advocate 


Tamworths  at  Sunderland 

Of  the  numerous  breeders  of  pure-bred 
pigs  of  all  breeds  which  use  our  columns 
annually  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  stock, 
few  have  met  with  greater  success  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  than  has 
Leslie  Hadden,  of  Sunderland,  Ont. 
Mr.  Hadden  specializes  solely  in  Tarn- 
worths  of  the  improved  type,  and  turning 
over  the  pages  of  the  ledger,  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  farm,  a  representative 
of  this  paper  was  pleased  to  note  that  sales 
to  "Advocate"  readers  included  breed- 
ers in  five  out  of  the  nine  Provinces  of 
the  Dominion,  as  well  as  quite  a  number 
of  breeders  throughout  various  states  in 
the  Union.  Among  more  recent  orders 
noted  were  a  shipment  of  seven  to  Sask- 
atchewan; three  to  Nova  Scotia,  one  to 
Prince  Edward  Island;  seven  to  Quebec; 
three  to  Ohio,  and  almost  sixty-five 
throughout  Ontario.  Trade  with  New 
Ontario  has  been  exceptionally  good 
during  the  winter,  sixteen  pigs  having 
been  expressed  to  this  part  of  the  Province 
since  December.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  there  were  eight  brood  sows  with 
litters  in  the  pens,  these  aggregating 
seventy-six  in  all,  or  an  average  of  nine 
and  a  half  young  pigs  to  the  litter.  The 
sows  were  nearly  all  of  Colwell,  Morriston, 
Hiawatha,  or  Heatherbloom  breeding, 
while  the  majority  of  the  litters  are  got 
by  a  Sylvestre  hog.  There  are  a  couple 
of  litters,  however,  which  are  by  a  Maple- 
hurst  hog,  sired  by  Maplehurst  Harper, 
and  used  in  the  herd  for  the  past  nine 
months.  He  is  an  exceptionally  good  year- 
ling, and  will  be  retained  to  assist  the 
new  imported  herd  sire,  Woodrose  Elmo, 
recently  purchased  from  one  of  the 
leading  United  States  herds.  This  pig 
was  farrowed  in  March,  1920,  and  was 
first-prize  senior  yearling  last  December 
at  the  International  at  Chicago,  as  well  as 
champion  at  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Tennessee  state  fairs.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceptional show  record  for  one  year,  and 
Mr.  Hadden  is  fortunate  in  having  ob- 
tained such  a  noted  winner  for  his  present 
herd  sire.  There  are,  of  course,  no  pigs 
to  offer  as  yet  which  are  got  by  this  hog 
but  the  majority  of  litters  in  the  future 
will  be  of  his  get  and  there  should  be  a 
demand.  For  information  regarding  the 
herd  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to 
Leslie  Hadden,  Sunderland,  Ont. 


World's  Shorthorn  Milk 
Record. 

By  Geo.  E.  Day. 

The  Shorthorn  cow,  Melody  7th 
— 128765—,  bred  and  owned  by  J.  B. 
Bingeman,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  has  just  com- 
pleted an  extraordinary  record  for  a 
Shorthorn  cow.  Her  total  production  in 
365  days  from  date  of  calving  is  21,722 
pounds  milk  and  863  pounds  fat.  Her 
average  test  was  3.97  per  cent. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  art- 
only  three  other  Shorthorn  cows  which 
have  exceeded  20,000  pounds  milk  a  year. 
The  first  of  these  is  Lady,  bred  and 
owned  by  William Ewing,  Surrey,  England, 
who  gave  20,163  pounds  of  milk.  A  little 
later  we  have  the  Australian  cow,  Melba 
15th  of  Darbalara,  with  a  record  of 
21.635H  pounds  milk  and  954 pounds  of 
fat.  Her  average  test  was  4.41  per  cent. 
Following  this  came  another  Australian 
cow,  Fairy  of  Fairfield,  who  produced 
21,972  pounds  of  milk  and  786  pounds 
fat  in  365  days.  Her  average  test  was 
3.6  per  cent.  Regarding  this  cow  it  will 
be  noted  that  her  milk  record  is  higher 
than  that  of  Melody  7th,  but  she  dropped 
her  calf  on  June  16,  1920,  and  did  not 
enter  upon  the  test  until  July  15,  the 
test  running  365  days  from  the  latter 
date.  Such  a  test  would  not  be  admitted 
under  our  rules,  because  our  test  must  be 
completed  within  365  days  after  calving. 
If  this  cow  had  been  started  from  the 
date  of  calving,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
her  test  would  have  been  higher  or  lower, 
though  the  probability  is  she  would  not 
have  made  quite  so  good  a  showing. 
If  we  omit  this  irregular  test,  from  our 
standpoint,  the  Canadian  cow  Melody  7th 
may  be  said  to  hold  the  Shorthorn  world's 
record  in  milk  production,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain.  There  may 
be  Shorthorn  cows  which  have  produced 
more  milk  in  a  year,  but  they  have  not 
made  their  records  under  official  in- 
spection. 

The  blood  lines  of  this  extraordinary 
cow  are  decidedly  interesting.  Following 
are  notes  on  the  eight  ancestors  in  the 
third  generation,  numbering  from  the  top 
of  an  extended  pedigree : 


Spicy  Marquis  (imp.)  and  Scottish 
Queen  (imp.)  were  both  imported  from 
Scotland. 

Matchless  Sailor  belongs  to  the  Cruick- 
shank  Matchless  family,  his  sire  being 
Sailor  King  by  Royal  Sailor  (imp.),  and 
his  dam  was  College  Countess  by  Scottish 
Prince  2nd.  Nina  of  Waterloo  was  by 
the  Scotch  bull  Grandeur.  Her  dam  was 
Fleda  by  the  Scotch  bull  Mariner  (imp.), 
and  her  grandam  was  Mattie  Wilkes  by 
the  Scotch  bull  Rob  Roy. 

Lyndhurst  2nd  was  by  the  Cruickshank 
Victoria  bull  Lyndhurst  (imp.).  His  dam 
was  Eva  2nd  by  the  Scotch  bull  Vensgarth 
(imp.),  and  his  grandam  was  Eva  by 
Royal  Belleville  2nd,  a  Scotch  bull. 
Lady  Hero  was  by  the  celebrated  Scotch 
bull  Brampton  Hero.  Her  dam  was  Lady 
Lome  2nd  by  Young  Pilot,  a  bull  of 
English  breeding  mainly.  Her  grand- 
dam  was  Lady  Lome  by  Athelstan  13th. 
He  was  mainly  of  Scotch  breeding. 

Red  Prince  was  by  the  English  bull 
Socrates  (imp.),  and  his  dam  was  Queen 
of  the  May  6th  by  the  Scotch  bull  Knight 
of  Warlaby  (imp.)  The  remainder  of  her 
pedigree  is  made  up  of  English  blood. 
Melody  5th  was  by  Royal  Prince,  whose 
sire  was  the  English  bull  Prince  of  Spring- 
wood  2nd,  but  whose  dam  was  the  Scotch 
bred  cow,  Royal  Maid  by  Young  Heir 
(imp.).  The  dam  of  Melody  5th  is 
Melody  2nd,  who  was  mainly  of  English 
breeding. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  blood  lines 
shows  that  Melody  7th  possesses  approxi- 
mately 73J^  per  cent.  Scotch  blood  and 
263^  per  cent.  English  blood.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  those  who  claim  that 
carefully  selected  animals  of  Scotch 
breeding  may  prove  exceedingly  satis- 
factory from  the  standpoint  of  milk 
production  having  strong  evidence  in 
their  support. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Typey,  young  bulls  and  females 
to  offer,  of  choice  breeding  and  in- 
dividuality. 

SHROPSHIRE  &  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP 

Rams_  and  Ewes  for  breeding 
purposes  or  fitted  for  the  show 
ring. 

Satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS, 
Queenston,         _  Ontario 


Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Present  offering — A  few  young  bnlli 
ready  for  service. 
G  C.  CHANNON,        Oakwood,  Ontario. 

Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Lindsay, 
 G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R.  

Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS 

SOUTHDOWNS 

COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  boll, 
Queen's  Edward. 
R  )BT.  McEWEN  &  SONS,  R.  4,  London,  Ont. 

The  Glengore  Herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus 

Erin,  Ont. 

re  offering  some  real  useful 
males  and  females  of  the  de- 
sired quality.  Correspondence 
invited.    Prices  reasonable. 


R.  R.  No.  1. 


GEO.  DAVIS  &  SONS, 


Erin.  Ont 


LAST  CALL  TO 

Ontario  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association  Sale 

"HORSE  EXCHANGE,"  UNION  STOCK  YARDS 

Toronto,  Ontario,  June  7th,  1922 

(1  o'clock  p.m.,  Standard  Time) 

44  Head— 41  Females,  3  Bulls 


If  you  want  choice,  or  just  good  useful  breeding  animals,  we 
have  them  all  here.    Be  sure  and  keep  the  date  open. 
Come  and  take  home  a  good  bargain. 

FOR  CATALOGUES  ADDRESS: 

JAMES  BOWMAN 

Secretary  Ontario  Aberdeen-Angus  Assoc.,  GUELPH,ONT. 
HARRY  LEADER,  M.P.,  Auctioneer 


MAPLEHURST  FARM— ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

Herd  headed  by   Meadowdale  Irwin,  one  of  Ontario's  greatest  young  show  bulls. 
Offering,  three  young  bulls  of  Queen   Mother  tribe,  also  cows:  heifers  bred  or  open. 

J.  J.  BRAIDEN,    Shelburne,  Ontario 


PATENTS   Trade    Mark*  i 


id  Designt 
Produced    in    all  Countries. 
Special  attention  given  to  patent  litigation 
Pamphlet  sent  free  on  application. 
RIDOUT  &  MAYBEE 
156  Yonge  Street  Toronto,  Ontario 


FOR  SALE — FIVE-YEAR-OLD  REGISTERED 

CLYDESDALE  MARE 

A  blend  of  Barrons'  Pride  and  Hiawatha  blood 
H.  H.  BENNETT,  R.  1,  Freeman,  Ont. 
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Founded  1866 


FIRST  ANNUAL  SALE 


DUAL-PURPOSE 


43  Shorthorn  Club43 


OF  CANADA 


Caledonia,  Ont, Thursday,  June  8th,  1922, 1 

AT  FAIR  GROUNDS 

The  pick  of  the  best  herds  of  Dual-purpose 
Shorthorns  in  the  country. 


30 
p.m. 


38  Females 


5  Males 


Females  with  records  up  to  10,000  pounds,  and  progeny  of 
cows  with  records  up  to  14,000  pounds  jare  included,  and  the 
same  are  sired  by,  or  in  calf  to,  such  bulls  as:  Lloyd  George, 
Pinehurst  Victor,  Robin  Signet,  Burnfoot  Chieftain,  Commo- 
dore, Comely  Warrior's  Star,  Prince  Arthur,  Victor  3rd,  British 
Clyde,  etc.  Dams  of  these  have  records  up  to  16201  lbs.  milk, 
and  the  bulls  themselves  are  typey  individuals.  The  dams  of 
many  of  the  entries  are  show  animals,  and  have  creditable 
records.  Among  them  are:  Miss  Daisy,  11,183  lbs.  milk  as 
2-year-old;  Bessie  of  Willowgrove,  11,498  lbs.;  Jean  Lassie, 
13,891  lbs.;  Buttercup,  16,596  lbs.;  Ruby  B,  16,100  lbs.;  Emma, 
11,726  lbs.;  Rosy  Queen  8th,  11,000  lbs.,  and  many  others  with 
records  from  8,000  to  10,000  lbs.,  with  high  fat  test. 

Excellent  Shorthorn  type  and  quality  represented  through- 
out. Certificate  of  health  to  carry  animals  to  any  State  or 
Province — practically  all  herds  represented  are  accredited,  or  in 
process  of  accreditation. 

Good  train  connection  by  way  of  London,  Brantford, 
Hamilton  or  Toronto,  morning  and  evening. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

I.  B.  WHALE,  Secretary  of  club,  London,  Ontario 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN,  Auctioneer 


Fairholme  Scotch  Shorthorns 

Represent  the  blood  of  three  great  sires 

"AVONDALE"       "GAINFORD  MARQUIS"       "ARCHER'S  HOPE" 

These  are  undoubtedly  among  Amercia's  greatest  sires,   and  probably  no  herd  in  Canada  carrief  te 
much  of  this  breeding.  Bulls  all  sold,  but  a  choice  lot  of  yeung  females  of  the  above  breeding 
for  sale.  You  are  welcome  at  "Fairholme"..iat  all  times.  Give  us  a  call. 

lit™iraacocbsPGRT-  R-  **       Elmira,  Ontario 


PERCY  DeKAY 


CAMPBELL  &  AMOS, 

MOFFAT,  ONT. 

Herd  of  Scotch  Shorthorns 

"Formerly  the  Sir  Frank  Baillie  Herd  " 


HERD  HEADED  by  THE$15,000  BULL 
ROTHES  KING,  (IMP.) 

We  have  at  present  quite  a  number  of  young 
bulls  got  by  Rothes  King:  Jl  are  young- 
sters as  yet  but  they  are  just  the  sort  that 
you  will  appreciate  if  you  want  the 
best.    We  also  have  several  bulls 
of  serviceable  age,  by  good  sires 
and  from  our  good  imported  cows. 
Visit  The  Farm  And  Spend  A  Day  With  Vt 


Scotch  Shorthorn  Yearlings* 


-We  have  at  present  more  good   10,    12  and  14-month 
old  bulls  on  hand  than  we  have  ever  had  at  one  time  on  the 
farm.    One  is  an  imported -in-darn  Campbell- Jealousy;  one  a  Bruce  Augusta;  two  others  are  by  Secre' 
Light,  and  several  choice  calves  are  by  the  former  herd  sire,  "Lochiel."    Write  for  particulars. 
Brooklin  G.  T.  R.,  Myrtle  C.  P.  R.  W.  D.  DYER,  COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

three  of  the  most  promising  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis,  that  have  for  dams  cows  of  out- 
standing individuality  and  the  most  fashionable  breeding.  Two  grandsons  of  Gainford 
Marquis.  tive  imported  bulls  that  for  individual  merit  and  breeding  are  not  excelled  on 
this  side  of  the  water.    If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  real  herd  bull  come  and  see  them 

 J.  A.  WATT.  Elora.  Ont.  

9  Months  Cruickshank  Matchless  Bull 

A  show  calf  got  by  the  Augusta  bull,  Augusta  Wimple.  His  dam  was  by  an  Orange  Blossom  bull  got 
by  Brilliant  Star  (imp).  We  also  have  younger  calves  and  a  few  bred  heifers  and  young  cow  a 
Correspondence  invited.  G.  M.  FORSYTHE.  Claremont.  Ontario  

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.  —SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Springhurst-Vanguard  and  Springhurst-Comet  are  two  young  bulla  that  approach  the  ideal  in  type 
Breedera  wishing  to  make  progresa  in  their  operations  should  see  these  bulla.  A  few  young  heiferi  will 
alio  be  priced.   Exeter  Station.  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm.  win 

ScOtcH  SHortHorn<?TInJporto<i  and  Can»dian-bred— The  majority  of  our  b'eedlni 
OCULi.ll  onui  «!»  herd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  familiea.    The  indirfdu. 

•hty.  the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  higheat  quality.  Young  bulla  and  heifera  sired  by  our 
herd  lire.  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  aale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta..  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Hen.all,  Ont 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


-Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulla  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion   Ivanhoe   122760,  and  hit  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.   KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 

GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquia  =  123326  =full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge" 
A  number  of  young  bulla,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  aired  b*  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill 
□fill  Comet  and  Max_Walton  Manager  2nd.    Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sowi  bred 

Erin  Sta.  C.P.R.,  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin,  R.  R.  1. 


GEO.  D.  FLETCHER. 


SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =12G522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =  105798=  is  at  the  head  of 
herd.  Bulls  all  sold.  Can  spare  some  yearling  and  2-yr.-old  heifers  worth  looking  up.  In  Yorkshires 
boars  for  service  all  sold.    A  tew  sows  and  voung  litters  coming  on. 

C.  J.  STOCK,  Woodstock,  Ontario.   R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerkip  5  on  30. 


Objects  to  Federal  Live 
Stock  Policy. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

This  morning's  mail  has  brought  me  a 
pamphlet  emanating  from  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  entitled, 
"Boys'  Cattle  Breeding  Club  Policy."  I 
have  carefully  read  this  pamphlet  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
policy  therein  stated  is  unsound.  This 
matter  of  a  formation  of  boys'  clubs  was 
discussed  before  the  Farmers'  Parliament 
for  Nova  Scotia,  quite  recently,  and  con- 
demned by  many  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  discussion.  The  Member  for 
Cape  Breton  County,  in  the  local  Legis- 
lature, Mr.  Richardson,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  made  the  statement  that  the 
people  who  were  responsible  for  inaugurat- 
ing this  policy  as  stated  by  its  advocates, 
were  fit  for  an  institution  wherein  those 
who  lack  judgment  are  taken  care  of, 
and  I  heartily  agree  with  him.  A  more 
foolish  and  destructive  policy  to  the 
system  of  live  stock  breeders  in  this 
province  could  not  well  be  imagined  and 
it  is  almost  on  a  par  with  the  previous 
efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Federal  Department  in  the  distribution 
of  a  most  inferior  class  of  pure-bred  bulls 
all  over  this  country,  which  is  working 
out  the  elimination  of  the  legitimate 
breeder  and  turning  the  hands  of  the 
clock  back  to  almost  zero  in  the  live  stock 
industry.  I  may  say  that  this  has  had 
the  effect  of  putting  some  breeders  out 
of  the  business  and  compelling  others 
to  destroy  their  best  male  calves  as  soon 
as  born,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  demand  for  them  now  in  competition 
with  the  Government  at  a  remunerative 
price. 

To  quote  one  instance.  My  neighbor 
has  a  very  fine  bull,  nearly  two  years  old, 
which  he  exhibited  at  all  the  fall  fairs 
last  season,  winning  first  in  almost  every 
instance  and  he  has  failed,  up  to  this 
time,  to  make  a  sale  for  him  at  even 
$100  because  of  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment owned  stock  is  offered  these  people, 
either  free  or  at  less  price.  I  cannot 
conceive  why  our  Federal  authorities 
undertake  to  interfere  with  the  breeders 
in  their  legitimate  calling.  Why  not 
let  the  farmers  do  their  own  business 
instead  of  trying  to  force  upon  them 
something  which  they  do  not  want  and 
which  is  absolutely  detrimental  to  the 
live  stock  industry.  Almost  the  same 
thing  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
waste  of  money  in  the  Experimental 
Farm  system  as  at  present  conducted  in 
this  country.  The  statement  has  been 
made  and  it  is  absolutely  true  that  the 
experimental  farms  which  have  been 
established,  separate  and  apart  from  our 
agricultural  colleges,  are  a  waste  of  public 
money  and  should  not  be  continued  for 
one  day  longer.  They  are  condemned 
by  quite  99  per  cent,  of  the  intelligent 
farming  community  and  why  force  upon 
farmers  something  which  is  of  no  benefit 
to  them  in  the  name  of  agriculture? 

Our  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Motherwell,  in  Hansard,  when  dis- 
cussing the  Experimental  Farm  system 
in  Ontario  is  quoted  as  saying,  "How 
can  we  expect  our  experimental  farms 
to  teach  the  Ontario  farmer  anything, 
who  has  been  farming  in  a  scientific 
line  for  the  last  100  years."  But  un- 
fortunately he  appears  to  be  under  the 
control  of  his  deputies,  who  in  order 
to  excuse  themselves  for  taking  their 
salaries  from  the  Government,  are  obliged 
to  advocate  a  policy  of  further  extention 
of  these  useless  farms.  Our  agricultural 
colleges  and  experimental  farms  in  con- 
nection with  them,  together  with  our 
agricultural  literature,  which  in  Canada 
is  up  to  date  in  every  particular,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  supply  all  needed  information 
to  farmers  in  this  country. 

I  trust  that  you,  as  editor  of  the 
leading  farm  journal  in  Canada,  will 
take  this  matter  up,  and  if  in  jour 
judgment  the  foregoing  statements  which 
I  have  made  are  correct  will  help  by 
means  of  your  publication  to  correct 
the  evils  which  are  now  in  evidence  and 
conserve  as  much  as  possible  the  people's 
money.  There  are  a  lot  of  young  fellows 
in  the  employ  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, travelling  over  this  country  and, 
when  they  get  an  opportunity,  lecturing 
on  agriculture  to  farmers,  who  listen  to 
them  almost  with  contempt  for  their 
assurance  and  ignorance. 

It  is  necessary  that  someone  should 
speak  plainly  in  these  matters  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper  from  others'who  think  as  I 


do  or  different  in  order  that  we  may  come 
to  some  definite  conclusion. 

C.   P.    Bl ANCHAKD. 

Note. — We  too  would  like  to  know 
what  readers  think  of  Mr.  Blanchard's 
strong  criticisms  of  the  policy  of  our 
Federal  Government  toward  the  live- 
stock industry.  No  doubt,  others,  like 
ourselves,  will  not  be  able  to  agree  with 
some  of  the  statements  made  but  un- 
doubtedly there  is  room  for  improvement 
as  in  all  other  things.  We  have  always 
contended  that  if  farmers  themselves 
took  a  greater  interest  in  the  work  of  our 
Departments  of  Agriculture  they  would 
be  better  served  and  they  would  find 
that  in  most  cases  response  would  be  made 
to  constructive  criticism. — Editor. 


Holsteins  in  R.  O.  P. 

During  the  month  of  April  certificates 
were  issued  for  63  cows  and  heifers 
qualifying  in  the  Record  of  Performance 
test.  In  the  365-day  division  four 
mature  cows  make  over  1,000  lbs.  butter 
and  five  over  20,000  lbs.  of  milk.  The 
leader  is  Jemima  Johanna  of  Llenroc 
2nd  with  1168.75  lbs.  butter  from  29,018.0 
lbs.  milk.  This  cow  and  her  dam, 
Jemima  Johanna  of  Riverside,  now  hold 
the  world's  record  for  milk  production 
by  a  mother  and  daughter.  Sunnybrook 
Annie  Bell  comes  second  with  1,133.75 
lbs.  butter  from  26,951.0  lbs.  milk, 
Gertrude  Jean  DeKol  third  with  1051.25 
lbs  butter  from  26,554.0  lbs.  milk  and 
Wilma  of  Pleasant  Valley  fourth  with 
1022.75  lbs.  butter  from  19,913.0  lbs.  milk. 

Pontiac  Choice  Goods  leads  the  four- 
year-old  class  with  950.00  lbs.  butter  from 
24,170.0  lbs.  milk,  an  excellent  showing 
under  Northern  Saskatchewan  conditions. 
After  her  come  Beauty  Cornucopia  with 
876.25  lbs.  butter  from  17,564  lbs.  milk, 
and  Pioneer  Snowstorm  Hartog  with 
858.75  lbs.  butter  from  18,605.0  lbs.  milk. 

Raymondale  Helena  stands  highest 
in  the  three-year-old  class  with  781.25' 
lbs.  butter  from  16,713.0  lbs.  milk, 
followed  by  Bonnie  Moonface  of  Milner 
with  672.50  lbs.  butter  from  15,075.0  lbs. 
milk  and  Ridley  Grace  DeKol  Schuiling 
with  648.75  lbs.  butter  from  15,507.0  lbs. 
milk. 

Raymondale  Duchess  is  best  two-vear- 
old  with  896.25  lbs.  butter  from  19,072.0 
lbs.  milk.  Ridley  Dora  Rag  Apple  is  in 
second  place  with  746.25  lbs.  butter  from 
15,366  lbs.  milk  and  Mildred  Gretqui 
Pietertje  is  third  with  722.50  lbs.  butter 
from  15,117.0  lbs.  milk. 

In  the  305-day  division  Queen  Beulah 
heads  the  mature  class  with  957.50  lbs. 
butter  from  21,284  lbs.  milk,  making  a 
new  Canadian  record  for  her  class. 
Tsussie  Flora  2nd  makes  606.25  lbs. 
butter  from  15,225.0  lbs.  milk  and  Content 
Lula  Korndyke  600.00  lbs.  butter  from 
14,666.0  lbs.  milk. 

Spirea  Belle  is  the  only  four-year-old 
reported  and  her  record  of  727.50  lbs. 
butter  from  17,276.0  lbs.  milk  just  equals 
the  Canadian  record  in  her  class. 

Llenroc  Johanna  Rue  Pontiac  is  best 
three-year-old  with  636.25  lbs.  butter 
from  14,745.0  lbs.  milk,  while  Echo 
Lyons  Pontiac  has  557.50  lbs.  butter  from 
14,946.0  lbs.  milk  and  Valentine  Plus 
Pontiac  490.00  lbs.  butter  from  12,546.0 
lbs.  milk. 

Lusette  sets  up  a  new  Canadian  record 
in  the  two-year-old  class  with  615.00  lbs. 
butter  from  12,161.0  lbs.  milk.  Cedar 
Dale  InkaSegis  is  second  with  605.00  lbs. 
butter  from  15,788.0  lbs.  milk  and  Lola 
Rauwerd  Walker  is  third  with  503.75 
lbs.  butter  from  10,484.0  lbs.  milk. 


G.  G.  Gould,  whose  advertisement 
appears  in  these  columns,  informs  us  that 
he  has  a  splendid  lot  of  young  stuff  in 
Poland  Chinas,  Chesters,  and  Tarn- 
worths.  Nearly  all  of  the  twenty-seven 
head  which  he  was  so  successful  with  at 
the  C.  N.  E.  and  London  Fair  last  fall 
have  been  retained  in  the  breeding  herd, 
so  that  it  was  but  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  young  stuff  would  be  of  splendid  con- 
formation. He  has  recently  received 
orders  from  the  O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  and  j 
from  the  new  Experimental  Farm,  at 
Ridgetown.  Orders  are  also  coming  in  [ 
from  all  over  the  Province  of  Ontario,  j 
as  well  as  from  several  of  the  other 
provinces. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 
I  think  your  paper  is  one  of  the  best  J 

published,  and  excellent  in  reference  toj 

stock  raising. 

Carleton  Co.,  Ont.    Chas.  Foster. 
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Fertilizers 

For  Fall  Wheat 

Scottish  Fertilizers  Limited  of 
Welland  have  the  finest  Fertilizer 
factory  in  Canada  and  their  goods 
are  superior  to  anything  obtainable 
elsewhere.  For  Fall  Wheat  the 
Fertilizers  recommended  are 

Sydney  Basic  Slag 

the  old  "B"  Quality 

OR 

Wheat  Special  2-10-2 

AGENTS  WANTED  WHERE  NOT  AL- 
READY REPRESENTED 

Being  able  to  supply  either  Basic 
Slag  or  Mixed  Fertilizers  in  thesame 
car,  our  Agency  is  a  valuable  one  and 
we  want  good  farmers,  that  is,  men 
who  are  financially  responsible  and 
who  stand  in  good  favor  in  their 
neighborhood,  to  represent  us  in 
Districts  where  we  have  no  Agent  at 
present.  If  you  seem  the  man  we 
want  we  will  pay  your  expenses  to 
W  elland,  show  you  over  our  factory 
and  you  will  satisfy  yourself  that  we 
are  turning  out  Fertilizers  in  finer 
condition  than  anything  you  have 
ever  had  experience  of. 
We  are  a  subsidiary  of  Alexander 
Cross  &  Sons,  Limited,  of  Glasgow, 
London  and  Liverpool,  an  Old 
Country  concern  established  over 
100  years  and  our  methodsof  manu- 
facture are  based  on  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  Old  Country. 

Scottish   Fertilizers  Limited 

Dept.  "A" 

WELLAND,  ONTARIO 


Bone  Spavin^ 

Mo  matter  how  old  the  case"  how  lame  t\to  .  1 

■  horse  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

k  Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ring-  V  v.: -pagjl 
m  bone  Paste,  82. OO  a  Bottle.  \%fgSw, 

fl  One  application  usually  enough.   In-  VySSSgrlf J 

I  tended  only  for  established  cases  o!  lajSwif  J 

I  Bone  Spavin,  R  ngbone  and  Sidebone.  p   ^ftw  m 

I  Money  back  if  It  failB.     Write  for  KjjPw  B 

II  Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  Vet-  fgmm  ■ 

■  erinary  Adviser.  HisFiiEE.  J 
%g  Fleming  Bros.,  75  Church  St,  Toronto  BS? 


I  Flemlno  Bros.,  75  Church  St,  Toronto 

Live  Stock  Auctioneer 

ROBT.   T.  AMOS 

Moffat,  Ont. 

A  life  time  experience  with 
pedigreed  live  stock,  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  of  breeeders. 
Provincial  license.  Arrange  your 
dates  early.  Terms  in  keeping 
with  present  live  stock  con- 
dition*. Phone  Guelph  1720 
R.  2  Wire,  Moffat. 

BELLVUE  STOCK  FARM 

SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  Browndale  - 143012  - 
Special  offering  of  cows  with  calves  by  side  and  It 
calf  again.  One  bull  2  yrs.  by  Corsic-ui  8th,  ■ 
dark  red  pioneer  sire  of  quality  calves.  He  is  from  ■ 
heavy  milking  Duchess  cow.  A  roan  1 1  mot.  bull 
by  Nero  of  Cluny  Imp.  Write  us  your  require- 
ment!. JAS.  McCONACHIE  &  SONS 
ftf.C.R.  &  G.T.R.  Trains.      R.  3.  Hageravlllt 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpariel  Counsel  (6  daughters 
qualified  in  R.O.P.)  and  Browndale  Champion.  Sev- 
eral choice  quality,  straight,  thick  typey  young  bulls 
from  10  to  13  months  of  age,  by  above  sires 
and  out  of  R.  O.  P.  cows  with  records  up  to  10.000 
lbs.  milk.  Also  a  few  females,  priced  to  sell.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Visitors  always  welcome. 


PEART  BROS, 


Caledonia,  Ont. 


^scotch^  Shorthorn 

Special  Offering  :-We  are  now  pric- 
ing a  dark  roan  one  year  old  son  of 
Gainford  Marquis  and  by  the  famous 
producing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd, 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  Canada-he  is  out 
standing,  individually,  and  has  breeding  that 
cannot  be  excelled.  We  have  also  several  othei 
•how  prospects  of  choicest  breeding.  Write  of 
come  and  see.  OESTREICHER  BROTHERS. 
Exeter  Stn.,  Crediton.  Ontario 

GLENWOOD  SHORTHORNS 

are 

DUAL-PURPOSE. 

They  hold  Canadian  Milk  >  ecords 
and  also  win  in  the  show  ring.  If 
Fou  are  not  familiar  with  our  Toronto 
Exhibition  winning  and  our  R.  O.  P. 
records,  let  us  send  them  to  you.  We  have  three 
young  bulls  for  sale  from  these  dams  and  by  our 
own  herd  sire.  Correspondence  solicited. 

EMERSON  NIE,  Nanticoke,  Ont. 


Canadian  Racing  Associ- 
ation Imports  Several 
Choice  Stallions. 

A  dearth  of  horses  for  remounts  in  the 
army,  for  riding  horses,  and  for  horses 
for  general  purpose,  is  one  of  the  after- 
effects of  the  war.  During  the  early  war 
years  Canada  was  combed  from  coast  to 
coast  by  buyers  for  the  war  office, 
who  soon  found  that  they  could 
not  secure  the  type  of  animal  they  re- 
quired at  the  traditional  forty  pounds 
sterling,  and  as  time  went  on  the  severe 
standard  of  pre-war  days  had  to  be  re- 
laxed. War  office  buyers  took  the  cream. 
After  them  came  buyers  for  the  French 
army,  who  were  not  so  hard  to  satisfy, 
and  bought  off  the  Western  ranches 
hundreds  of  remounts  that  had  been 
rejected  by  the  war  office.  Then,  too, 
there  were  demands  for  the  Canadian 
war  services.  In  the  British  army, 
transport  on  the  West  Front  was  carried 
by  gasoline-driven  vehicles  but  remounts 
had  to  be  found  for  the  cavalry  and, 
except  for  the  very  heaviest  pieces,  the 
armistice  found  all  artillery  still  horse 
drawn.  The  French  were  not  so  well 
off  in  automotive  equipment  and  much 
of  their  transport  depended  on  horses — ■ 
and  such  horses! 

Coming  to  present  times,  the  shrinkage 
of  horse  flesh,  in  volume  and  quality, 
has  been  so  great  that  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  and  Militia  are  hard  put 
to  it  to  secure  sufficient  remounts  in 
Canada  for  the  requirements  of  the  Force. 
To  offset  this,  the  Canadian  Racing 
Associations  sent  their  representative 
to  England  in  December  last  and 
purchased  seven  thorough-bred  stallions 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  breeding 
stud,  which  it  is  hoped  to  develop  from 
year  to  year  as  it  is  found  possible  to 
establish  these  sires  throughout  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  where  these 
jockey  clubs  are  situated,  the  intention 
being  to  place  the  stallions  in  parts  of  the 
country  suggested  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  via  the  Militia  Department, 
in  order  to  fill  a  very  pressing  need, 
namely,  the  improvement  of  the  "light 
horse"  in  this  part  of  Canada. 

The  stallions  have  been  assembled  and 
will  be  kept  at  "Woodbine  Park,"  the 
race  course  of  the  Ontario  Jockey  Club, 
free  of  expense,  from  the  end  of  their 
season,  probably  the  first  of  September, 
until  April  or  May  of  the  following  year, 
when  they  will  be  placed  for  service  in  the 
country  districts  during  the  summer 
months. 

For  this  season  the  Montreal  and  Dorval 
Jockey  Clubs  will  undertake  this  work 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  horses  purchased  in  England  were 
as  follows:  Alasnam — A  fine  big  upstand- 
ing horse,  16  hands  2  inches,  great  bone, 
hunter  pattern — Winner  of  the  Derby 
Gold  Cup,  Chesterfield  Cup.  He  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Do- 
minion Government  and  will  stand  in  the 
Ottawa  Valley. 

Cattegat — Bred  by  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child at  his  Southcourt  Stud — the  Roths- 
child Cup  run  for  at  the  autumn  meeting 
of  the  Ontario  Jockey  Club  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Club  by  Mr.  Rothschild. 

A  bright  bay  horse  with  black  points, 
very  bloodlike,  stands  15  hands  3  inches, 
on  short  legs,  good  hard  constitution, 
by  Radium,  the  last  good  son  of  grand 
old  Bend  Or,  from  Catgut — a  much 
cherished  family  of  the  Rothschilds. 
Cattegat  is  a  winner  on  the  Turf;  will 
stand  at  the  farm  of  Aemilius  Jarvis 
at  Aurora. 

General  Probyn — Bred  by  His  Majesty 
The  King.  A  black  brown  horse  of 
substance,  stands  16  hands,  on  short  legs, 
very  powerful  compact  horse.  A  winner 
of  King's  Premiums  in  England — has 
left  some  grand  stock  behind  him  in 
England.  He  will  stand  at  the  farm  of 
James  McFarlane  at  Alisa  Craig. 

Red  King — A  dark  chestnut  horse  of 
tremendous  substance  and  power,  15 
hands  3  inches,  on  short  legs,  by  the 
grey  horse  Roi  Herode,  sire  of  the  cele- 
brated Tetrarch,  winner  of  King's  prem- 
iums and  super  Premiums — his  stock  is  of 
the  best,  his  services  being  in  great  de- 
mand. This  horse  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Dominion  Government 
and  will  stand  in  the  Ottawa  Valley. 

Spring  Wheat — Bred  by  His  Majesty 
The  King.  This  is  a  dark  chestnut  horse 
of  great  substance,  16  hands  high,  much 
the  same  stamp  as  Red  King,  and,  like 
him,  a  winner  of  King's  Premiums  and 
super  Premiums  in  England.  He  has 
been    placed    at    the  disposal    of  the 


Dominion  Government  and  will  stand 
in  the  Ottawa  Valley. 

McNeill — A  golden  chestnut  of  magni- 
ficent carriage  and  power — -a  good  winner 
on  the  Turf  and  of  the  most  fashionable 
breeding  —  a  distinct  acquisition  in 
any  country  where  the  thoroughbred 
is  appreciated.  He  stands  16.2,  with 
grand  bone  and  substance  and 
he  has  been  placed  in  the  County  of  Peel 
where  many  good  thoroughbred  sires  have 
found  their  way,  and  will  stand  at  the 
farm  of  James  Bovaird,  Brampton. 

Quartz  Rock — A  brown  colt  purchased 
as  a  three-year-old  in  training,  a  very 
bloodlike  type  but  a  good-bodied  com- 
pact horse,  16  hands;  very  fashionably 
bred  and  a  winner  on  the  turf.  He  will 
be  placed  at  Mr.  Seagram's  farm  at 
Waterloo,  and  will  be  available  for 
farmers    in    that  district. 


Japanese  Government 
Purchases  Holsteins. 

Representatives  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment recently  purchased  a  carload 
of  pure-bred  Holstein  cattle  for  the 
Nakomini  Government  Stock  Farm  at 
Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan,  from  Ramsey 
County,  Minnesota,  Holstein  breeders. 
Twenty  head,  the  oldest  a  year  old, 
are  included  in  the  shipment  and  the 
average  price  was  $625  each  or  $12,500 
for  the  carload. 

J.  E.  McMahon,  superintendent  of 
the  Ramsey  County  Farm  at  North 
St.  Paul,  spent  the  week  with  the  two 
Japanese  buyers,  taking  them  to  the 
various  farms  where  pure-bred  Holsteins 
are  raised.  He  sold  four  head  from  the 
county  farm,  one  two-months-old  bull 
calf  bringing  $1,500  and  three  yearling 
heifers  $700  each.  The  other  cattle  were 
purchased  from  farms  in  the  state. 


When  sending  in  his  subscription  to 
"The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,"  M.  L.  McCarthy,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  \vrites:  "I  was  up  in  Canada  and 
saw  a  copy  and  I  think  it  the  best  farm 
magazine  I  have  ever  seen." 


These  free 
b®ofcfeis  on 
farm  S&nii&iion 

tell  you  how  to  prevent 
disease  among  livestock 
and  poultry  and  describe 
in  detail  the  many  uses  of 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


No.  151-FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and 
tells  how  to  prevent  diseases  common  to 
livestock. 

No.  157-DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the 

dog  of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160-HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  com- 
mon hog  diseases. 

No.  18 5- HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete 
directions  for  the  construction  of  a  con- 
crete hog  wallow. 

No.  163-POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice 
and  mites,  also  to  prevent  disease. 

Write  for  these  booklets. 

Animal  Industry  Department 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKER  VI LLE,  ONTARIO 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  IS  SOLD  IN  ORIGINAL 
PACKAGES  AT  ALL   DRUG  STORES 


HIGH  CLASS  SHORTHORNS 

and  PURE  BRED  YORKSHIRES 

at  Auction 

Friday,  June  9th,  1922 

at  the  farm  3  miles  north  of  Shakespeare,  Ontario. 

Of  the  Shorthorns  there  are  representatives  of  such  families  as  Nonpareil, 
Simmer's  Beauty,  Roan  Duchess  Beauty  =30=  and  of  Cox's  imported  cows 
— 8  cows  with  calves  at  foot  or  in  calf,  10  heifers  in  calf,  5  open  heifers.  The 
young  stock  are  all  sired  by  Escana  Premier  =  1 15500=  .  The  cows  and 
heifers  have  been  bred  to  Escana  Premier  or  Earl  of  Balcairn  (imported 
in  dam)  a  grandson  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Kingston.  Most  of  the  cows 
are  good  milkers  and  the  heifers  are  from  good  milking  dams. 
YORKSHIRES' — there  are  30  young  sows,  nearly  all  of  them  have  been 
bred  and  a  number  of  young  boars. 
Catalogues  on  application. 

Trains  will  be  met  at  Shakespeare  morning  of  sale. 

JAMES  McGILLAWEE  &  SONS,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Stratford,  Ont. 


IMPORTED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  SPECIAL 

Our  present  offering  includes  five  imported-in-dam  bulls  and  eight  bulls  from  imported  sires  and  dami. 
These  are  nearly  all  of  serviceable  age.  Also  a  large  selection  in  imported  cows  and  heifers,  either  la 
calf  or  with  calves  at  foot;  representing  the  most  popular  lines  of  breeding.  Write  for  our  prices  or  com* 
•nd  see  the  herd. 


J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT, 


FREEMAN,  ONT. 


I  have       YrmtltJ  °'  excellent  breeding  that   I  will  sell  for  moderate  prices, 

tour  splendid  lUWHg  U  W  lis  two  0f  them  from  good  milking  mothers.  Let  me  send  ped- 
igrees and  quote  prices.  I  pay  the  freight  to  your  nearest  station.  Stouffville,  Ont.  Is 
say  address  and  Railway  Station. 

ROBERT  MILLER,  Stouffville,  Ontario. 

Cnnma  f!Un  QlinrtliArna — Headed  by  Nonpareil  Ramsden  -101081- and  Prince  Glostet 
OpniCe  Uien  ononnorns  =132552-.  We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  ever 
offered  for  sale — roans,  reds  and  white — thick,  substantial  and  growtby,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  AO 
priced  to  sell. 

JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 

SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  — YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dams, 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.    Several  choice  Yorkshire  litters. 

J.  L.  &  T.  W.  Mc  CAMUS,    MILLBROOK,  ONTARIO. 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdeni  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prlncs 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton.  C.P.R.    Palgrave.  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON.  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 

BJ__1_  TJ :J Qfr»r>lr  Pnrm — Two  young  bulls,  14  months;  choice  individuals  from 
IrCIl  Ixiage  JlUtK  r  aim  heavy-producing  dams;  a  few  choice  cows  with  calves 
at  foot;  8  or  10  two-year-old  heifers  bred,  and  a  number  of  choice  yearlings.  Can  supply  any  want, 
single  or  i  n  carload  lots. 

R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


Are  You  a  Breeder  of  Good  Holsteins? 

If  so— You  should  attend 

Lumsden's  First  Annual  June  Sale 

To  be  held  at  Silver  Springs  Farm,  situated  on  the  Aylmer 
Road  three  miles  from  the  city  of 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  Monday,  June  5 

THE'LARGEST  HOLSTEIN  HERD  IN  CANADA  UNDER  GOVERNMENT 
SUPERVISION  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS 

Buy  your  Foundation  Cattle  where  you  get  a  certificate  of  health. 


Thirty-five 
Head 

Twenty-nine 
Choice 

Females 

Six  Premising 
Young  Herd 
Sires 


Almost  a  score 
of  females 
bred  to 
Pontiac 

Korndyke 
Het  Loo 
Pontiac 
Korndyke's 
best  son 


Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo 

Senior  herd  sire  at  Silver  Springs  and  one  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke's  most  noted  sons. 

THE  FEMALES — The  females  that  we  have  selected  for  our  first  sale  include  a 
number  of  our  good  cows.  We  have  no  intention  of  claiming  that  they  are  our  best, 
but  those  of  breeding  age  are  in  nearly  every  case,  young  cows,  and  of  just  the  sort 
that  will  make  good  buying  for  their  purchasers.  In  many  instances,  they  are  bred 
to  our  great  senior  herd  sire,  PONTIAC  KORNDYKE  HET  LOO.  The  calves  they 
are  carrying  should  be  worth  almost  dollar  for  dollar  of  what  we  expect  to  get  for  their 
dams.    The  entry  list  in  heifers  includes  several  of  our  very  best. 

THE  BULLS — This  part  of  the  offering  should  also  be  found  pleasing.  While 
our  higher  record  bulls  for  the  year  have  been  sold,  the  five  home-bred  calves  we 
are  offering  are  splendid  individuals  backed  by  the  best  breeding  that  we'  have 
at  Silver  Springs.  Two  are  sons  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo.  The  one 
remaining  bull  is  a  three-year-old  son  of  the  30.78-lb.  cow,  Rosaline,  and  hia 
sire  is  a  son  of  Baroness  Madoline,  30.48  lbs.  and  the  Arbogast  sire.  King  Segis 
Alcartra  Calamity. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  be  with  us  on  June  5 

To  reach  the  farm  take  Ottawa  Aylmer  electric  cars  at  subway  next  to  Chateau  Laurier  Hotel — get  off 
at  Deschenes  and  farm  is  right  at  station. 

All  requests  for  catalogues  should  be  addressed  to 

JOHN  LUMSDEN,  (Banque  Nationale  Bldg.)  Ottawa,  Ontario 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN,  Auctioneer 


We  are  offering  a  few  bull  calves  from  high-testing  cows  and  from  our  herd  sire 

Llenroc  King  Jemima  Posch,  No.  45000 

whose  three  maternal  dams  average  over  52,000  lbs.  milk  and  nearly  1,200  lbs.  butter  in  one 
year.  His  two  dams  on  sire's  side  average  over  38  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days.  His  five  nearest 
dams  average  32  lbs.  butter  and  643  lbs.  milk  in  seven  days.  We  think  the  Jemimas  are 
the  greatest  reproducing  cows  on  earth,  and  this  bull  has  three  of  the  best  of  them  for 
his  three  maternal  dams.  The  calves  we  are  offering  are  from  one  to  seven  months  old,  well 
marked  and  are  splendid  type.  They  are  priced  below  their  value.  Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  A.  SCHWEYER,  Eriedale  Farm  SELKIRK,  ONTARIO 

Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bull*  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  Kla« 
Seels  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 

WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

Trip  Thil+v-Pniinrl  Rull  *sn\A  The  3°-lb-  bul1  advertised  has  been  sold  but  we  hare  a 
me  llliny  ruunu  DUII  OOia  choice  10  months  calf  left  from  a  27-lb.  3-year-old  that  has 
milked  80  lbs.  per  day.  This  calf  is  sired  by  32-lb.  sire.  We  have  several  younger  bulls  of  similar 
breeding  and  would  like  to  sell  a  ftw  females. — The  price  will  interest  you. 

-GEO.  SMITH  (Myrtle  Sta. ,  C.  P  .  R. ,  G.  T.  R.)  R.R.  2,  Pert  Perry  Ontario 

I  maintain  a  select  UA|-f  a\n  Friacian  f  loand  have  at  all  times  for  sale,  high  class  stock  oi 
herd  of  Reg.  HUI&lCUl-I  I  ICMdll  l/dllie  different  ages,  both  sexes.  I  want  to  reduce  my 
herd  considerably  before  going  out  to  pasture  and  am  offering  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  heifers 
•bred  to  Roycroft  Prince  Segis,  a  splendid  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  17309,  and  the  33-lb.  cow  Prin- 
cess Segis  Walker  18093.    Also  young  bulls  ready  for  service  from  dams  with  records  up  to  30  lbs. 

C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Fenwish  Sta.  Bell  Phone,  6  R.  6 

born  April  16,  1921.    He  is  sired  by  our  herd  bull  Francy  Calamity 
1      Hartog  whose,  three  nearest  dams  average  31  lbs.    butter  in  7  days. 
His  dam  as  a  3-year-old  made  27   lbs.  butter  and   595  lbs.  milk  in  7  days.     He  is  a  show  bull. 


Holstein  Bull 


J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  5,  Guelph,  Ontario 
HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

of  serviceable  age,  whose  sire  is  by  brother  of  World's  Record  50-lb.  7-day  butter 
cow.  Also  calves. 


SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARMS, 


Stanstead,  Quebec. 


CLOVERLEA   DAIRY  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  headed  by  "King  Pontiac  Rauwerd"  whose  dam  made  34  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  3H  years  and 
her  dam  made  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  1,000.1  lbs.  butter  from  29,000  lbs.  milk  in  1  year.  King's 
first  heifers  are  now  freshening  and  are  a  choice  lot,  and  making  a  remarkably  good  showing  at  the 
nail.  When  wanting  good  foundation  stock  get  my  prices  or  come  and  visit  my  farms. 
 FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  Prop.,  Collinftwood,  Ont.  

20,000-lb.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  20,000-lb. 

Special  offering:  Bull  born  Dec.  17,  1920  whose  dam  and  grandam  average  21,377  lbs,  milk  In  a 
year,  also  one  born  Jan.  18th,  1921  whose  dam  has  a  record  of  22.979  lbs.  milk  and  801  lbs.  butter  in 
1   year.  4  others  from  2  to  6  months  old.  For  particulars  and  price  write. 
 JACOB  MOGK  &  SON.   R.  R.  1.  Tavistock.  Ontario 

20,000-lb.  Holstein  Bulls— 8  Sold,  2  Left  to  Sell 

Special  offering:    A  pair  from  our  24,687-lb.  sire  (butter,  1.016  lbs.)  and  from  sisters  of  our  20,000- 
lb.  cows.    Also  females.    For  particulars  and  pedigrees  write 
R.  HONEY  &  SONS  -  -  DARTFORD,  ONTARIO 

15  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

The  price  wont  stop  you.  Write  us  if  you  want  a  bull  from  a  high  record  dam  or  from  an  untested 
dam  that  will  have  official  records  in  the  near  future.     Don't  delay  —  write  today. 

R.  M.  HOLTBY,    PORT  PERRY,  ONTARIO 


The  Tyke-Farmer  and 
Sportsman. 

By  H.  Backhouse. 
"Here's  to  every  Tyke  who's  true  to 
his  mother,  true  to  his  wife,  true  to  his 
sweetheart,  true  to  his  friends,  and  who 
never  let  one  from  another  shire  best  him 
when  swopping  'osses." 

(Yorkshireman's  toast). 

No  other  county  in  England  has  ever 
surpassed  Yorkshire  for  the  fame  of  her 
sporting  farmers  and  her  horses.  A 
recent  writer  opined  that  the  history  of  the 
turf  began  with  the  instant  there  were 
two  men  in  Yorkshire  who  each  owned  a 
horse.  "Give  a  Yorkshireman  a  halter  and 
he'll  find  a  horse"  is  an  old  saying  probably 
known  to  George  Borrow,  for  he  refused 
to  allow  the  stranger  to  mount  his  horse 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  run  away 
with  a  Scotchman,  but  on  learning  that 
the  stranger  was  not  Scotch  but  York- 
shire, replied  "In  that  case  you'll  run 
away  with  the  horse." 

It  is  difficult  for  the  South  of  England 
to  understand  the  Yorkshire  farmer's 
passion  for  horses  and  hounds.  A  South 
County  curate,  on  being  promoted  to  a 
living  in  Yorkshire,  made  every  effort  to 
attract  larger  congregations,  but  failed 
until  one  Sunday  at  the  request  of  a 
farmer  who  had  accosted  him  in  the 
market-place,  he  asked  for  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation  on  behalf  of  Lucy  Grey, 
who  had  a  very  bad  cough.  The  news 
spread,  and  the  following  Sunday  dales- 
men drove  in  from  all  the  surrounding 
parishes  and  filled  the  church  to  over- 
flowing. The  parson  continued  to  ask 
for  prayers  for  Lucy  Grey,  and  men  who 
discussed  the  affair  in  the  market-place, 
or  the  bar  of  the  "Hark  to  Climbank," 
all  vowed  that  he  was  a  "reet  mak  of  a 
parson."  Imagine  his  surprise  when  the 
farmer  informed  him  that  no  more 
prayers  were  needed  for  Lucy  Grey;  she 
had  won  the  farmers'  race  carrying  top 
weight ! 

The  first  time  I  ever  met  a  horse- 
racing  Yorkshire  farmer  was  at  a  steeple- 
chase meeting  in  the  south  of  England. 
There  was  a  good  muster  for  the  first 
race,  and  satin-coated  horses  and  silk- 
clad  jockeys,  with  legs  that  must  have 
been  a  pure  delight  to  Peal  or  Bartley, 
made  a  brave  show.  There  were  silk 
jackets  beside  which  the  famous  coat  of 
many  colors  would  have  looked  common- 
place; silk  breeches  were  as  white  as 
driven  snow;  and  racing-boots,  with  tops 
of  every  conceivable  hue  from  primrose 
and  pale  rose  to  dark  mahogany,  had 
been  built  by  Peal  and  boned  and  polished 
till  they  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
brave  days  of  D'Orsay  when  boot-builders 
were  artists  and  great  tailors  were  great 
men.  The  line-up  was  all  but  complete 
when  a  big  Yorkshire  farmer,  with  a  leg 
fit  to  break  a  boot-builder's  heart  and 
wearing  the  clothes  he  wore  for  spreading 
manure  or  doing  the  chores,  rode  up  to 
the  starting-post  on  a  game-looking 
brown  mare  sadly  in  need  of  strapping 
and  the  singeing  lamp.  There  were 
howls  of  derision  and  cries  of  "Hayseed" 
from  the  crowd,  but  the  farmer  just 
muttered : 

"Thoo  can  laugh;  but  we  didn't  come 
o'  t'way  fra  Yorkshire  fer  nowt." 

Just  before  the  start,  a  group  of  York- 
shiremen  near  the  rails  shouted: 

"Deean't  let  'em  shut  thi  in,  Jack. 
If  thoo  wants  to  wait  there's  nowt  like 
waitin'  in  front." 

The  favorite  fell  at  the  first  fence, 
four  more  came  to  grief  at  the  third,  but 
"Hayseed,"  who  was  a  real  artist  in  the 
pig-skin  and  used  neither  whip  nor  spur, 
won  in  a  canter. 

And  then  the  Yorkshiremen,  who  had 
been  looking  very  much  out  of  place 
among  those  fancy  Southerners  in  their 
London  clothes,  suddenly  went  mad. 
Such  cheering  is  only  heard  in  the  South 
of  England  when  the  North  invades 
London  to  see  Sunderland  or  Newcastle 
United  win  the  cup  tie. 

"Noo  wat  aboot  thi  silk  jackats  an' 
thi-beeat-polish  (boot  polish)?"  they 
screanied.  "It  taks  a  Tyke  te  thraw 
muck  i'  yer  eyes." 

But  great  as  is  the  Tyke's  passion  for 
horse-racing,  his  passion  for  fox-hunting 
is  even  greater.  I  discovered  this  many 
years  ago  when  I  boarded  a  train  that 
was  conveying  a  number  of  business 
men,  who  had  been  playing  at  being 
country  gentlemen  over  the  week-end, 
bac"k  to  the  city.  All,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, were  poring  over  their  morning 


papers,  but  they  were  not  studying 
finance  or  politics  or  the  markets,  as  one 
would  have  supposed;  they  were  absorbing 
"Tipster's  Notes,"  "Form  at  a  Glance," 
"Horses  Worth  Backing,"  and  they  were 
so  engrossed  in  picking  out  the  certainties 
for  the  day  (how  often  those  "dead  certs" 
of  the  morning  papers  appear  among  the 
"also  rans"  in  the  evening  edition)  that 
they  had  no  time  to  talk  to  me;  and  I 
did  want  to  talk  to  someone  that  morning. 
The  exceptions  were  two  lengthy  fellows 
with  those  ruddy  complexions  only  seen 
in  the  Old  Country,  the  eyes  of  en- 
thusiasts, and  "farmer"  stamped  all  over 
them.  They  were  gazing  intently  out 
of  the  window,  studying  the  crops,  I 
thought,  and  I  had  just  concluded  that 
they  would  not  interest  me  when  1 
overheard  one  remark: 

"  'Oonds  fairlie  wod  reeass  doon  yon 
gress.  A  hoss  'ud  'ev  te  stand  weel 
back  te  jump  yon  posst  an'  reeals  wi' 
t'  ditch  in  front.  Yon  's  t'  pleeass  war 
ah'd  tak  it.  My  awd  meer  'ud  flee  it 
like  a  bod  (bird)." 

"Tell  me  a  man's  a  fox-hunter  an'  I 
loves  'im  at  once,"  said  John  Jorrocks. 
It  is  the  same  with  me;  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  the  three  of  us  were  throwing  our 
tongues  like  Welsh  harriers  and  assuring 
each  other  over  and  over  again  that 
"there's'nowt  like fox-'untin,  "that  "Peter- 
borough feet's  o'  reet  on  t'  gress  but  hare 
feet  stands  t'  wark  on  t'  moors  better  nor 
owt  else,"  and  that  "there  nobbut  is 
twea  classes  o'  fowk:  yan  'at  'unts  an' 
van  'at  dizn't." 

Years  later  I  went  to  live  near  those 
two  farmers,  who  proved  ideal  friends  and 
neighbors.  Ever  since  the  time,  nearly 
seventy  years  ago,  when  they  played 
truant  from  school  and  stole  their  father's 
pony  to  follow  the  hounds,  causing  the 
old  man  to  complain  bitterly  that  he 
"niwer  'ed  nawther  'is  gallower  nor  'is 
lads  at  yam  when  t'  'oonds  was  aboot," 
they  have  been  passionately  devoted  to 
the  chase.  In  spite  of  their  great  age 
they  rise  hours  before  the  lark  on  a 
hunting  morning,  do  a  day's  work  before 
most  city  folks  are  out  of  bed,  hack  long 
distances  to  covert,  ride  at  the  top 
of  the  hunt  until  they  have  seen  an  after- 
noon fox  killed,  walk  alongside  their 
tired  horses  a  good  part  of  the  way  home- 
and  do  several  hours'  hard  work  before 
bed-time. 

Charlie    B  ,    another  hunting 

farmer  of  my  acquaintance  and  a  typical 
Yorkshireman,  makes  an  annual  trip  to 
Ireland  to  buy  hunters  and  is  never 
without  a  "bit  of  blood,"  capable  of  carry- 
ing weight,  in  his  stable.  Charlie  and 
his  two  sons  are  familiar  figures  at  the 
meets  of  three  packs,  and  when  hounds 
really  run,  the  trio  are  usually  in  the  van. 
Often  when  Charlie  is  riding  a  "green  un" 
short  of  condition,  some  young  blood 
with  no  more  sense  than  to  bucket  his 
horse  when  hounds  are  only  drawing  or 
trotting  from  cover  to  cover,  will  ride 
over  five  feet  of  timber  and  cry  "come 
along,  Charlie,  this  way."  Charlie,  who 
has  been  for  some  years  on  the  wrong  side 
of  seventy,  will  reply,  "Oh,  ay!  thoo's 
nobbut  a  lad  but  ah's  gittin'  inti  t' 
efterneean  o'  life."  Later  in  the  season 
when  the  "green  un,"  thanks  to  Charlie's 
wonderful  hands,  has  grown  into  a  "made" 
hunter  and  has  acquired  condition, 
Charlie  is  showing  them  all  the  way  and 
riding  over  fences  the  mere  sight  of  which 
would  turn  many  younger  men  faint. 

In  Yorkshire  every  one  from  the  duke 
to  the  laborer  follows  the  hounds.  Many 
hunt  on  horseback,  some  hunt  on  bicyles 
or  on  foot,  and  one  horse-dealer  who  keeps 
hunters  for  hire  complains  bitterly  that 
far  too  many  hunt  on  credit.  But  surely 
it  is  better  to  hunt  on  credit  than  not  to 
hunt  at  all!  In  some  hunts  everything  is 
done  on  an  elaborate  scale:  hounds  are 
conveyed  to  the  meet  in  a  motor  van, 
the  M.  F.  H.  no  longer  bumps  long 
distances  on  his  covert  hack  as  his  grand- 
father did,  but  goes  comfortably  in  his 
Rolls  Royce,  master,  huntsman,  and  two 
whippers-in,  all.  have  second  horses  out, 
and  large  fields,  superbly  mounted,  ride 
at  one  another  and  gallop  hounds  com- 
pletely off  the  line  as  they  do  in  Leicester- 
shire, thereby  bringing  down  the  wrath 
of  the  M.  F.  H.  upon  their  heads.  In 
other  districts  the  M.  F.  H.  hacks  to 
convert  on  his  hunter,  dispenses  with 
both  huntsman  and  second  horse,  and 
hunts  his  own  hounds  without  the 
assistance  of  even  one  whipper-in,  merely 
relying  upon  some  member  of  his  field  to 
turn  hounds  to  him.  The  field  in  this 
case  is  often  composed  entirely  of  farmers. 

I  have  seen  much  of  my  best  sport 
with  the  trencher-fed  packs  of  the  York- 
shire moors.    These  packs  are  maintained 
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entirely  at  the  expense  of  farmers,  small 
tradesmen,  colliers  and  laborers,  and  they 
provide  excellent  sport  for  poor  men.  By 
"trencher-fed"  is  meant  that  there  are 
no  kennels,  but  each  member  of  the  hunt 
keeps  a  hound,  or  "walks"  it,  as  it  is 
called,  at  his  own  home  and  takes  it 
with  him  to  the  meet  when  they  hunt. 
On  a  hunting  morning  the  huntsman 
walks  through  the  dale  and  blows  his 
horn  and  men  and  hounds  quickly  turn 
out,  hounds  whose  masters  are  unable  to 
.hi end  go  alone.  It  is  possible,  but 
extremely  unlikely,  for  a  Yorkshire  man 
to  forget  that  it  is  a  hunting  morning, 
but  hounds  can  always  be  relied  upon 
to  remember.  The  hounds  are  usually 
an  un-even  lot  and  no  doubt  would  be 
scorned  by  a  Peterborough  judge,  but  in 
spite  of  their  queer  colors  and  splay  feet 
they  have  wonderful  voices,  nose  enough 
to  find  their  foxes  by  the  drag,  which  is 
more  than  the  fashionable  Belvoir  tans 
can  do,  infinite  patience  in  cold  hunting, 
dash  and  drive  enough  to  satisfy  even  a 
modern  "cut- 'em-down,"  and  they  can 
kill  a  straight-necked  hill  fox  with  less 
assistance  from  their  huntsman  than  is 
the  case  with  hounds  in  fashionable 
countries.  Theoretically  there  is  only  one 
huntsman,  and  there  is  certainly  only- 
one  who  carries  a  horn,  but  actually  there 
are  many  huntsmen,  for  each  man  that 
walks  a  hound  thinks  he  is  entitled  to 
hunt  his  own  hound  in  the  field,  so  that 
ii  is  quite  common  to  hear  one  man 
shouting  "Hark  to  Bannister!"  another 
shouting  "Have  at  'im,  Warrior!"  a 
third  shouting  "Vanguard!  Gang  way 
doon  tiv  'im,  Vanguard!,"  while  a  fourth 
i--  rat  ing  Dairymaid,  and  a  fifth  is  offering 
to  flatten  any  man's  snout  who  dares  to 
deny  that  "Climbank  isn't  t'  best  'oond 
i'  Yorkshire,"  all  at  the  same  time.  After 
the  hunt  the  whole  field  often  adjourns 
to  a  neighboring  farmhouse  where  an 
excellent  supper  is  provided,  much  home- 
brewed ale  is  drunk,  and  great  hefty 
farmers  sing  most  lustily,  "D'ye  Ken  John 
Peel"  or  "Tally-ho!  Hark  away!"  Late 
at  night  the  pack  will  return  to  the  dale, 
growing  less  and  less  as  first  one  hound 
and  then  another  will  leave  his  companions 
to  return  to  his  own  home,  each  hound 
looking  back  ever  and  anon  to  see  the  last 
of  the  pack,  until  at  last  only  thehuntsman 
and  one  solitary  hound  can  be  seen 
wending  their  way  up  a  grassy  slope  to  a 
little  whitewashed  cottage. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  Yorkshire 
fox-hunting  farmer  is  an  idle  fellow.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  "Tyke"  that  he 
both  works  and  plays  very  hard  and  he 
has  a  knack  of  squeezing  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  and  play  into  one  short 
life.  As  a  stock-raiser  and  general  farmer 
the  Yorkshireman  can  hold  his  own  with 
any  in  England,  and  in  the  realm  of  sport 
he  has  much  to  his  credit.  A  Yorkshire 
horseman  invented  rising  at  the  trot, 
tor  which  both  horses  and  riders  must  be 
nally  grateful,  the  modern  fox-hound 
was  first  evolved  in  Yorkshire,  Burgess, 
i  Yorkshire  man,  is  one  of  the  only  two 
men  to  swim  the  English  Channel,  and 
occasionally  a  Yorkshire  horse  goes  to 
Ball's  Bridge  and  beats  the  Irishmen  on 
their  own  ground. 

1  spent  ten  of  the  happiest  years  of  my 
life  among  Yorkshire  farmers.  How  I 
used  to  enjoy  those  evenings  in  the  cosy 
parlor  of  the  "Hark  to  Climbank"  when 
we  hunted  our  foxes  over  again  after 
Towler's  famous  home-brew  had 
loosened  our  tongues!  I  never  tired  of 
listening  to  their  talk  on  the  feeding  of 
game  cocks,  the  training  of  sheep  dogs, 
or  the  merits  of  Bibby  Cake  and  Mc- 
DougaH's  Dip,  all  of  which  is  far  more 
interesting  to  me  than  is  the  jargon  of 
cranks  and  shafts  and  shimms  and  socket- 
wrenches,  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  talk  of  the  younger  generation. 

The  Tyke  abounds  in  Canada  and  is 
generally  a  good  advertisement  for  his 
native  land.  He  has  a  knack  of  thriving 
where  others  would  starve,  he  is  very 
adaptable,  and  he  is  sure  to  be  found  on 
the  race-track,  at  the  ball  game,  or  any- 
where where  two  sides  are  contending 
for  the  mastery,  for  he  always  retains  his 
love  of  sport.  One  Tyke  of  my  acquaint- 
ance recently  walked  four  miles  in  the 
rain  to  get  an  introduction  to  an  M.  O.  H. 
1  magine  his  disgust  when  he  found  that  the 
letters  M.  O.  H.do  not  stand  for  Master 
ol  Otter  Hounds  in  this  country  as  they 
do  in  England!  "I  could  forgive  'em 
for  using  the  words  'quit'  and  'through' 
in  the  wrong  sense  or  for  saying  'back  of 
lor  'behind,'  but  when  they  call  shooting 
hunting,  a  trotter  a  race-horse,  and  a 
health  officer  an  M.  O.  H.,  it's  the  bloomin' 
limit!" 


Shorthorns  in  the  R.  O.  P. 

Four  Shorthorn  cows  have  recently 
qualified  in  the  R.  O.  P.  Melody 
7th,  an  eleven-year-old  cow,  has  given 
21,722  lbs.  milk  and  863  lbs.  of  fat. 
She  is  owned  by  J.  B.  Bingeman, 
Waterloo.  Kentville  Fairy  2nd,  a  three- 
year-old  ownef  by  the  Experimental 
Farms,  Kentville,  N.  S.,  gave  5,471  lbs. 
milk,  testing  4.51,  in  281  days.  Milk- 
maid, owned  by  R.  M.  Kenney,  Bucking- 
ham, Que.,  made  the  following  record  of 
10,413  lbs.  milk  testing  4.17.  Dardenella, 
owned  by  W,  R.  Ratcliffe,  of  Science  Hill, 
gave  6,552  lbs.  milk  as  a  nine-year-old. 
The  test  was  3.81 . 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 
I  am  well  pleased  with  your  paper,  your 

fairness    on    all    questions,    and  your 

valuable  information  on  all  subjects.  I 

would  not  like  to  do  without  it. 

Lennox    Co.,    Ont.      Thos.  York. 


"BRAMPTON  JERSEYS  " 

Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited, 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factoi. 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  hert 
•ire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

8.  H.  BULL  &  SON,  Brampton,  Ontario 

"CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD" 


Tba  Woodriew  Farm 

JERSEYS 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 
<no.  Pringle,  Prop. 


Canada's  Most  Beautiful  Jersey  Herd 

The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and 
must  be  reduced.  We  have  for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifen 
and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that  will  prove  profitable 
to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  thoit 
who  furnish  satisfactory  Bank  references.   


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseys^^yM"  IST^ 

Aon  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  itrt 
or  lale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  otu 
'ormer  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sumbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particular! 
/Illton  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

HinHI  AlSin  A  YRSHIRP^  made  the  two  highest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the  breed  in  tht 
»««A«ILirUll/  *»  1 IWI  "fVL.^  2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namely 
14,064  lbs  milk,  532  lbs.  fat  and  13,161  lbs.  milk,  550  lbs.  fat.  The  average  for  the  total  herd  (three- 
inarters  of  them  being  2  years  olds)  was  9272  A     V    V'.-U  S,  C^,,     Av»r'«  Cliff  Oil* 
»>•  milk,  377  lbs.  fat.  averaee  test  4.10<7„.  TlSn  <X  OOT1S,   Hyer  S  VsiUT,  VJUe. 


now  did  you  select 
vour  Tractor- 

You  didn't  send  the  hired  man  into  town  with  instruc- 
tions "to  bring  home  a  tractor."  You  went  into  the 
matter  carefully  and  finally  decided  on  a  certain  make 
and  model  as  best  suited  to  conditions  on  your  farm. 

The  Imperial  Chart  of  Recommendations  enables  you 
to  buy  lubrication  on  the  same  basis.  It  specifies  the 
particular  grade  of  Imperial  Polarine  Motor  Oils  which 
is  adapted  to  the  construction  and  duties  of  the  type 
of  tractor  you  own. 

You  can't  afford  "  just  oil  "  at  any  price.  Ask  the 
Imperial  Oil  man  for  the  right  grade  of  Imperial 
Polarine  and  get  increased  service  and  satisfaction  from 
your  tractor. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 

Canadian  Company      Canadian  Capital 
Canadian  Workmen 


IMPERIAL  POLARINE 
SPECIAL  HEAVY  OIL 

{Special  Heavy  Body) 
A  dark  amber-colored,  heavy- 
bodied  oil  specially  suitable  for 
lubrication  of  tractor  engines. 
It  maintains  compression  and 
power  under  extreme  heat. 


Clean,  fresh  oil  is 
essential  to  profitable 
tractor  operation. 
Dirt-filled  and  diluted 
oil  should  be  drained 
out  of  the  crank  case 
every  50  working  hours 
or  less  and  replaced 
with  the  right  grade 
of  Imperial  Polarine 
Motor  Oils.  Always 
use  Imperial  Flushing 
Oil  for  cleaning  the 
crank  case. 


IMPERIAL  POLARINE 
EXTRA  HEAVY  OIL 

{Extra  Heavy  Body) 
A  dark  amber-colored  oil  for  both 
air  and  water  cooled  engines  where 
an  extra  heavy-bodied  oil  is  re- 
quired. It  holds  up  compression 
under  extreme  heat.  Especially 
suitable  for  tractor  engines. 


Made  in  Hot  grades  for  the  proper  lubrication  of  all  makes  of  Automobiles,  Trucks  and  Tractors. 
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Founded  1866 


Ship  Your  Wool 

To  the  Nearest  Warehouse  of  the 


Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  Limited 


Weston,  Ontario  Carleton  Place,  Ontario 

(Open  the  year  round)  Glielph,   Ontario  (Open  for  June  only) 

(Open  for  June  only) 

For  full  particulars,  write  the  Head  Office: 

128  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Endorsed  by  your  Department  of  Agriculture. 
On  a  Graded  Basis 

IT  WILL  NET  YOU  MORE 


Large  Black  Pigs 


At  pres  -nt  for  quick  sale  a  number  of  good  clasi  sowi 
due  to  farrow  this  season  at  very  reasonable  prices 
Also  bull  calves  highly  bred  dual  purpose  Short  borni 


F.  W.  COCKSHUTT, 


LYNNORE  STOCK  FARM, 


BRANTFORD,  ONT 


NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS   AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale:  2 bulls  15  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  and  sired  by  Premier  Duke. 
Several  bull  calves  from  6  weeks  to  4  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again,  ros>rr 
and  reds;  deep  milking  strains.  3  Tamworth  boars  ready  for  service.  Sow  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Booklw 
orders  for  April.  Wean  pigs  from  noted  prize  stock.  Prices  right.    Long  distance  phone. 

A.  A.  COLWILL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 


America's 
Pioneer 

Dog 
Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co. 

Inc. 

129  West  24th  Street 
New  York.  U.S.A. 


J 


Poland  Chinas.  Chester 
Whites  and  Tamworths 

A  grand  lot  of  young  stuff  of  either  sex; 
right  in  type,  breeding  and  quality  at 
moderate  prices. 

Geo.  G.  Gould,  Essex,  Ont.  R.  R.  No.4 

Inverugie's  Golden  Tamworths 

Sired  by  such  boars  as  Clansman,  Hiawatha. 
Sylvestre  20'20  and  Morriston  Jim,  represent- 
ing the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  I  still 
have  several  young  boars  nearly  ready  for 
service.  A  very  limited  number  of  bred 
sows.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  with  all 
of  our  orders. 

L.  HADDEN,  Box   264,   Sunderland,  Ontarit 


Improved  Duroc  Jerseys 

My  herd  is  headed  by  best  imported  atocl 
carrying  such  noted  blood  lines  as  Orion  Cherr; 
King,  Sensation  and  Walt  Top  Col.  Breeding  alu 
first  prize  boar  at  Toronto  and  London  1921 
and  daughters  of  grand  champion  sow,  real  bacoi 
type.  Choice  young  breeding  stock  for  sale 
pairs  no  relation.  Inspection  invited  and  price; 
right. 

ARTHUR  CATTON,        Northwood,  Ontarlc 

STANLEY  FARM 

TAMWORTHS 

Young  stock  priced  for  quick  sale.  Write 
J.  E.  SMALLMAN.    Box  539,     London,  Ont. 

TAMWORTHS 

Young  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boet 
and  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  c&Itk 


JOHN  W.  TODD 


Corin  h,  Ontario 


TAMWORTHS 

Choice  young  stock  for  sale,  from  prize  winning 

stock  at  Toronto  and  London. 

S.  H.  LAMBKIN.  Greenbank  Farm  .Brigden  Ont.  R.  R- 

Fnr  S»rP  Bi§  type  Poland  China  pigs  all 

l  ui  ijarc-    ages  from  imported  stock. 

Also   some    imported    sows    and   one  imported 

hog. 

JOSEPH  WALKER,  Wardsville,  Ontario 

ROSEDALE  STOCK  FARM 

Improved  Bacon  Type  Duroc  Jersey* 

Stock  for  sale  at  al  times.    Prices  are  right. 
WALTER  R.  CAMPBELL,       Loho,  Ontario 


Co-operative  Wool  Ship- 
ping Days  in  Ontario. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  appeared 
in  these  columns  certain  references  to  the 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  Canadian 
Co-operative  Wool  Growers  in  the  matter 
of  grading  and  standardizing  Canadian 
wools  as  well  as  their  efforts  in  obtaining 
for  wool  growers  each  season  fair,  legiti- 
mate values,  according  to  grade  and  on 
the  existing  market.  Some  time  ago  a 
new  policy  was  announced  for  1922  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  It  consisted  of  the 
unification  of  the  collection  and  settle- 
ment work  formerly  carried  on  by  the 
Ontario  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  under 
the  Canadian  Co-operative,  which  as  the 
Central  Organization  has  been  acting  up 
to  date  as  the  selling  agency.  This  has 
been  done  with  a  view  of  eliminating  any 
overlapping  of  costs  and  efforts  that  may 
possibly  have  existed  under  the  old 
system.  Furthermore,  it  puts  the  central 
office  in  more  direct  contact  with  the 
individual  shippers. 

The  Organization  is  well  equipped  with 
a  large,  3-storey  wool  warehouse  at 
Weston,  Ontario,  where  individual  ship- 
ments are  being  taken  in  any  month  of 
the  year.  It  is  preferred,  however,  to 
have  most  of  these  come  forward  during 
May,  June  and  July.  The  Winter  Fair 
Buildings,  Guelph,  will  be  open  again  this 
season  during  June  only,  and  sheepmen 
within  easy  reach  of  that  point  and 
resident  in  the  Counties  of  Wellington, 
Waterloo,  Wentworth  and  Halton  are  well 
advised  to  deliver  their  wool  in  person 
during  that  period.  The  service  of  the 
Organization  is  likewise  being  spread  to 
the  eastern  counties  by  the  opening  of  a 
grading  station  at  Carleton  Place.  During 
the  month  of  June  only  the  skating  rink 
at  this  latter  point  will  be  open  to  receive 
and  grade  wool,  and  farmers  would  do 
well  wherever  possible  to  make  personal 
delivery,  thus  utilizing  the  educational 
advantage  of  seeing  their  wool  properly 
graded. 

In  central  and  western  Ontario  a  new 
scheme  of  collection  is  being  tried  out 
this  year  in  the  collection  of  carloads  at 
local  points  for  shipment  to  Weston  or 
Guelph.  If  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  can 
be  assembled  at  one  or  two  points  jointly, 
a  5th  class  freight  rate  is  obtainable  as 
compared  with  a  1st  class  rate  on  less 
than  carload  shipments.  These  shipping 
places  and  dates  are  as  follows: 

Durham  County — Port  Hope,  May 
29;  Bowmanville,  May  30;  Cavan,  May 
31;  Pontypool,  June  1;  Burketon,  June  2. 

Lambton  County — Brigden,  May  29; 
Alvinston,  May  30. 

Essex  County — -Essex,  June  1. 

Kent  County — Charing  Cross,  June  2; 
Dresden,  June  3. 

Elgin  County — Dutton,  June  5;  St. 
Thomas,  June  6. 

Ontario  County — Udney,  June  5; 
Beaverton,  June  6;  Uxbridge,  June  7; 
Stouffville,  June  8;  Myrtle,  June  9; 
Locust  Hill,  June  10. 


Simcoe  County — Stayner,  June  9; 
Harrie,  June  10. 

Nippissing,  Muskoka  and  Parky 
Sound — Powasson,  June  13;  Trout  Creek, 
June  14. 

Grey  County — Durham,  June  16; 
Holstein,  June  17;  Meaford,  June  19; 
Thornbury,  June  20;  Owen  Sound,  June 
19;  Chatsworth,  June  20;  Markdale, 
June  21;  Flesherton,  June  22;  Dundalk, 
June  23. 

It  is  expected  also  that  the  county 
Sheep  Breeders'  Clubs  in  Brant,  Norfolk 
and  Haldimand  working  in  conjunction 
with  their  respective  County  Representa- 
tives will  arrange  for  loading  days  at  some 
central  points.  If  this  idea  works  out 
advantageously  this  year  it  will  un- 
doubtedly become  a  permanent  annual 
feature  and  will  also  most  likely  be  ex- 
tended to  other  counties.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  the  general  interests  of  every  wool 
grower  to  lend  his  assistance  in  reducing 
costs  and  to  foster  this  co-operative  effort 
by  keeping  the  above  dates  in  mind  and 
delivering  his  wool  to  the  nearest  point 
on  the  day  specified.  If  too  far  removed 
or  for  some  other  reason  he  is  unable  to 
make  such  delivery  shipment  can  be 
made  to  Weston  any  time  or  to  Guelph 
in  June. 


Holsteins  Qualifying  in 
R.  O.  P. 

During  the  month  of  April  reports  of  the 
official  test  of  126  cows  and  heifers  were 
received  and  accepted  for  entry  in  the 
Record  of  Merit.  A  class  of  32  mature 
cows  is  headed  by  Roxie  Valdessa  Posch 
with  30.21  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and 
115.41  lbs.  in  thirty  days.  Raymondale 
Abbekerk  comes  second  with  30.12  lbs. 
in  seven  days  and  Pontiac  Sara  Jewel 
B.  is  third  with  29.49  lbs. 

In  the  senior  four-year-old  class, 
Flanders  Pontiac  Segis  Princess  makes 
an  excellent  showing  with  33.00  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days  and  132.49  lbs.  in 
thirty  days.  After  her  follow  Richfield 
Korndyke  Segis  with  30.88  lbs.  and 
Princess  Nellie  Echo  with  29.70  lbs.  in 
seven  days.  Among  the  junior  four-year- 
olds  Spotty  Posch  Hawthorn  is  best 
with  26.35  lbs.,  while  Delia  Finderne 
has  26.11  lbs.  and  Springbank  Posch 
Pontiac  25.77  lbs. 

Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac  makes  a  splendid 
record  in  the  senior  three-year-old 
class  with  34.70  lbs.  butter  from  767.5 
lbs.  milk  in  seven  days  and  137.82  lbs. 
butter  from  2841.5  lbs.  milk  in  thirty 
days.  Lakeview  Rattler  9th  is  second 
with  26.91  lbs  in  seven  days  and  Rich- 
field Lily  Korndyke  is  third  with  26.24 
lbs.  The  highest  junior-three-year-old 
is  Clyde  May  Echo  Pontiac  with  27.46 
lbs.  closely  followed  by  Beulah  Pontiac 
Sylvia  with  27.00  lbs.  Jennie  Johanna 
DeKol  is  third  with  25.11  lbs. 

The  sensational  record  of  the  month 
is  that  of  Echo  Sylvia  Laura  in  the 
senior  two-year-old  class.  This  great 
heifer  makes  36.65  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days  and  141.11  lbs.  in  thirty  days,  both 
world's  records  for  heifer  with  first  calf. 
Kate  Echo  Sylvia  is  next  with  22.12 
lbs.  and  Agnes  Rag  Apple  is  third  with 
21.11  lbs.  A  great  class  of  forty-one  junior 
two-year-olds  is  topped  by  Springbank 
Snow  Countess  with  28.72  lbs.  in  seven 
days  and  115.25  lbs.  in  thirty  days. 
After  her  come  Pauline  Pet  Mercena 
with  23.97  lbs.  in  seven  days  and  Ray- 
mondale Daisy  with  22.11  lbs. 

In  the  eight  months  after  calving 
division  Nettie  Ormsby  makes  15.79  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days  as  a  junior  three 
year  old. 


It  is  only  a  few  days  until  the  Dual- 
Purpose  Shorthorn  Club  will  be  holding 
their  sale  at  Caledonia.  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful time  of  year  for  a  motor  trip  across 
country,  and  this  sale  will  be  well  worth 
your  while  attending  and  bringing  your 
friends  with  you.  The  breeders  have 
consigned  some  of  their  best  stock,  and 
there  is  no  more  opportune  time  than  the 
present  for  getting  started  in  dual- 
purpose  Shorthorns.  The  demand  for 
this  class  of  cattle  is  growing  the  world 
over,  and  prices  in  England  and  the 
United  States  for  this  type  of  Shorthorn 
are  rising  rapidly.  The  animals  are  of 
splendid  type  and  conformation  and  are 
backed  by  creditable  milk  records.  De- 
tails of  the  breeding  are  given  in  the 
catalogue,  and  same  can  be  secured  by 
writing  LB.  Whale,  London,  mentioning 
"The  Farmer's  Advocate."  Remember, 
the  date  is  Thursday,  June  8.  The  place 
is  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  Caledonia. 


You  pay  for  a 

De  Laval 

whether  you  buy  one 
or  not 

If  you  are  using  a  worn-out, 
inferior  cream  separator,  or  skim- 
ming cream  by- hand,  you  are  surely 
wasting  enough  cream  to  pay  for  a 
De  Laval  in  a  short  time. 

The  selection  of  a  cream  separa- 
tor is  more  important  than  that  of 
any  other  machine  on  the  farm,  for 
none  other  can  either  save  or  waste 
so  much,  twice  a  day,  365  days  a 
year. 

A  De  Laval  Separator  will: 

— Skim  cleaner  for  many  more 
years  than  any  other; 

— Skim  milk  clean  at  lower  tem- 
perature than  any  other  separator; 

— Deliver  a  higher  testing  cream, 
which  is  more  acceptable  to  the 
creamery,  and  easier  and  less  costly 
to  ship, 

— And  deliver  a  cream  which  will 
make  better  butter. 

Mechanically  a  De  Laval  Separa- 
tor is  the  best  that  fine  materials 
andskilled  workmanship  can  make. 

— It  lasts  longer  than  any  other 
separator,  many  giving  good  ser\  ■ 
ice  for  15  to  20  years. 

— It  is  easier  to  turn. 

— It  is  easier  to  clean. 

—Its  so  simple  that  one  too' 
will  set  it  up  or  take  it  down. 

— It  has  the  most  perfect  lubri- 
cating system. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  separators 
which  are  claimed  to  be  "just  as 
good  and  cost  less."  When  you 
consider  its  greater  savings,  greater 
reliability,  longer  life,  the  extra  time 
it  saves,  and  the  greater  satisfaction 
it  gives,  the  De  Laval  is,  in  the  end, 
by  far  the  most  economical  cream 
separator  made. 

Even  if  you  have  only  two  cows 
it  will  pay  you  to  have  a  De  Laval. 
One  can  be  bought  on  such  easy 
terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  in 
less  than  a  year.  Why  not  see  your 
De  Laval  agent  at  once  or  write  us 
for  full  information? 

The  De  Laval  Co.,  Ltd. 

Montreal  Peterboro  Winnipeg 
Edmonton  Vancouver 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 
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Warm  weather  is  not  conducive  to  good  legislation. 
It  is  lime  the  Legislature  and  Commons  were  adjourned. 


Trading  on  a  cash  basis  is  the  most  economical  and 
satisfactory  method.  Arrange  for  your  own  credit 
through  recognized  credit  agencies. 


Fields  left  for  summer-fallow  require  frequent 
cultivating  and  harrowing.  A  neglected  summer-fallow 
is  a  loss  and  a  menace  to  the  farm. 


Dry  pastures  require  strong  fences.  A  survey  of 
the-  fences  and  repairs  where  needed  should  be  carried 
out  after  the  planting  is  finished  and  before  haying 
begins. 


Prospective  exhibitors  at  the  coming  fall  fairs  should 
obtain  a  prize-list  and  begin  to  fit  their  entries  for  the 
contest.  Fitting  must  be  done  slowly  and  over  a  long 
period  to  give  the  desired  results. 


In  the  general  transaction  of  business  the  ultimate 
consumer  should  not  be  forced  to  bear  the  entire  burden 
of  the  sales  tax.  If  manufacturers  and  merchants  will 
undertake  to  split  fifty-fifty,  it  will  bear  more  lightly  on 
the  shoulders  of  all. 


As  help  becomes  more  readily  available,  farmers 
should  begin  a  general  onslaught  on  weeds  and  dirt 
that  have  crept  on  to  the  farms  during  the  past  few 
years.  A  clean  farm  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  A 
dirty  farm  is  a  curse  to  the  community. 


Securities  that  yield  over  8  per  cent,  are  not  peddled 
about  the  country.  There  arc  plenty  of  buyers  in 
financial  circles  looking  for  just  such  securities  all  the 
time;  and  the  story  that  some  public  benefactor  wants 
the  common  people  to  share  in  this  glorious  money" 
making  game  is  mere  buncombe. 


Sweet  clover  is  about  ready  to  harvest,  and  growers 
of  this  crop  should  exercise  special  care  when  curing  it 
for  hay  or  silage.  It  should  contain  plenty  of  moisture 
when  ensiled  and  be  thoroughly  tramped.  It  should 
also  be  cut  for  hay  before  it  becomes  woody,  and 
thoroughly  cured  before  going  into  the  mow. 


The  extent  of  the  market  for  fruit  is  not  limited  or 
fixed,  except  by  the  quality  of  the  product  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  presented.  When  a  consumer 
buys  a  box  of  berries  or  a  basket  of  grapes  and  is  dis- 
appointed, a  good  customer  is  lost  and  the  market 
restricted.  Fruit  growers  should  see  to  it  that  early 
buyers  are  pleased  instead  of  disappointed. 


June  is  the  month  of  field-days  and  picnics,  as  well  as 
of  weddings.  The  high  contracting  parties  to  the  latter 
will,  of  course,  find  time  to  participate,  but  farmers, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  take  sufficient  time  off  in  June  to  enjoy 
an  outing.  There  is  usually  a  short  breathing  spell 
between  planting  and  haying,  and  this  is  the  best  season 
of  the  year  to  enjoy  a  drive  through  the  country  or  attend 
picnics. 


There  is  no  need  of  prohibiting  oleo  absolutely,  but 
it  should  be  classed  where  it  belongs.  Dairymen  are 
not  asking  for  protection,  but  they  do  demand  justice, 
and  if  the  Commoners  at  Ottawa  really  have  the  interests 
of  agriculture  at  heart,  as  they  loudly  proclaim,  they 
will  see  to  it  that  the  proper  restrictions  will  be  placed 
on  imitations  of  butter,  the  best  and  most  healthful 
animal  fat  entering  into  the  diet  of  the  nation. 


LONDON,  ONTARIO,  JUNE  8,  1922. 

A  Survey  of  Foreign  Markets  and 
Methods. 

The  agricultural  situation  in  Canada  to-day  demands 
the  utmost  possible  acquaintance  with  foreign  markets 
and  the  methods  of  our  rivals.  Realizing  the  keenness 
of  the  competition  we  are  sure  to  meet  in  agricultural 
products,  and  appreciating  the  necessity  of  knowledge 
concerning  trade  requirements,  The  Farmer's  Ad- 
vocate and  Home  Magazine  has  decided  to  make  an 
independent  survey  of  Old  Country  markets  and  be- 
come acquainted,  by  close  observation,  with  the 
practices  that  have  made  some  of  the  European  countries 
so  successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  British  trade. 
With  this  as  an  objective,  a  member  of  the  Editorial 
staff  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  sailed  for  Europe 
last  week,  and  will  endeavor  to  gather  information  of 
value  to  the  agricultural  industry  of  Canada.  Swine 
production  and  marketing  in  Denmark  will  be  studied 
closely,  for  the  Danes  lead  the  world  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  choice  bacon.  This  subject  will  be 
pursued  in  England,  Ireland  and  wherever  pointers  of 
value  to  Canadian  producers  can  be  gleaned.  Dairy- 
ing is  fast  becoming  the  major  branch  of  the  industry 
here,  and  our  hope  for  success  and  prosperity  depends 
to  an  incalculable  extent  upon  the  market  overseas. 
Every  phrase  of  the  great  dairy  enterprise  will  be  closely 
observed  in  order  to  bring  back  data  that  will  assist 
producers  in  Canada  to  work  and  legislate  constructively 
in  behalf  of  Canada's  dairy  industry.  These  major 
items  of  interest  will  be  given  special  attention,  but 
close  observation  of  European  markets  and  European 
methods  as  they  apply  to  agriculture  generally  will  be 
thoroughly  investigated.  We  realize  that  methods 
found  profitable  and  practicable  in  a  country  whose 
agriculture  is  centuries  old  will  not  necessarily  be  applic- 
able in  a  sparsely  settled  and  comparatively  new  country 
like  Canada.  Our  conditions  are  vastly  different,  but 
we  are  progressing  and  aging,  and  to  develop  we  must 
sink  our  prejudices,  learn  from  our  competitors,  and 
above  all  quicken  our  pace  to  keep  abreast  of  our  rivals 
in  this  post-war  competition  that  will  test  the  staying 
powers  of  the  nations.  Agriculturists  in  Canada  must 
be  up  and  doing,  and  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  is 
willing  and  anxious  to  do  its  part  in  promoting  the 
industry  for  which  it  stands. 


Farmer  Members  and  Oleo. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  when  the  resolution  on  the 
subject  of  oleomargarine  was  debated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  15,  there  were  not  more  Farmer 
Members  with  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  what  the  dairy  industry  means  to  the  country.  Al- 
though dairying  is  developing  rapidly  in  the  W'est, 
especially  the  creamery  branch  of  the  industry,  it  has 
not  yet  reached  a  sufficient  magnitude  to  become  a 
matter  of  vital  interest  to  all  Western  farmers.  In  the 
East,  on  the  other  hand,  dairying  has  no  superior, 
either  in  magnitude  or  in  promise  for  the  future;  and  it  is 
the  most  important  branch  of  the  extensive  live  stock 
industry  of  Canada.  Aside  from  the  creation  of  a  wheat 
board,  Progressive  Members  from  the  West  do  not 
appear  to  be  greatly  interested  in  many  of  the  technical 
phases  of  the  industry  and  seemingly  they  have  ever  in 
mind  the  necessity  for  carefully  guarding  their  actions 
in  order  that  they  may  claim  strict  adherence  to  the 
platform  of  "equal  opportunity  for  all — special  privelege 
for  none"  and  the  principle  of  freer  trade  upon  which 
they  were  elected.  There  is  no  one,  we  think,  who  would 
condemn  any  Member  of  group  of  Members  for  strict 
adherence  to  principle,  but  Farmer  Members,  we  think, 
should  remember  that  they  are  at  Ottawa  in  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture  as  well  as  of  the  whole  country  and 
the  Farmers'  Platform.  An  excess  of  zeal  has  apparently- 
led  the  majority  of  the  Progressives  to  overreach  them- 
selves on  the  question  of  protection,  with  the  result  that 
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mistaken  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  least  import- 
ant argument  in  the  matter  of  oleo  and  the  dairymen 
of  Canada  are  to  face  the  unfair  competition  of  this  so- 
called  substitute  through  the  votes  and  influence  of 
the  representatives  of  agriculture. 

A  Member  of  the  House  has  forwarded  to  us  an 
analysis  of  the  voting  which  took  place  on  the  resolution, 
from  which  we  gather  that  out  of  140  Members  in  I  lie 
House  at  the  time  the  vote  was  taken,  there  were  84 
representatives  of  the  old  parties  and  56  Progressive-. 
Of  the  former,  all  but  18  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution, 
while  of  the  latter,  all  but  6  voted  against  the  interests 
of  the  dairymen.  It  does  seem  very  regrettable  thai 
the  majority  of  the  Progressives  apparently  regarded 
the  matter  of  protection  as  the  principal  point  at  issue 
We  would  have  nothing  to  say  if  they  chose  to  oppose 
the  "prohibition"  of  oleo  on  that  ground,  but  it  must 
have  been  patent  to  all  that  the  vote  of  the  House  on 
that'  occasion  would  influence  the  future  disposition 
of  the  matter  by  the  Government.  With  this  in  mind 
it  is  surprising  that  the  element  of  unfair  competition 
of  oleo  with  butter  did  not  appeal  to  at  least  some  oi 
these  members  and  cause  them  to  urge  that  its  use  l><- 
continued  on  a  basis  so.  restricted  that  it  would  only 
compete  with  products  of  a  like  character.  One  cut 
only  conclude  that  the  majority  of  the  Progressist 
Members  do  not  possess  a  full  appreciation  of  the  dairy 
industry,  or  that  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  fraudulent  conditions  surrounding 
the  use  of  oleo.  One  should  be  prepared  to  sacrifice 
much  for  principle,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  the  interests 
of  thousands  of  farmers  sacrificed  on  behalf  of  a  principle, 
at  a  time  when  this  principle  is  not  necessarily  involved. 


Banking  and  Borrowing. 

There  has  been  noteworthy  progress  in  the  handling 
of  finances  by  both  the  individual  and  State.  Prophets 
said  the  great  war  would  fizzle  out  in  the  early  days  of 
conflict  simply  because  the  nations  could  not  finance 
such  a  gigantic  and  expensive  enterprise.  Everyone 
now  realizes  their  mistake.  The  individual  has  also 
learned  a  great  deal  about  finance.  Victory  Loan  and 
bond  issues  have  opened  new  vistas  in  finance  even 
to  the  day  laborer  and  the  factory  girl.  A  great  many 
citizens  have  also  had  unhappy  experiences  with  un- 
scrupulous stock  salesmen,  and  have  learned  that 
fortunes,  as  a  rule,  are  not  made  in  a  night,  as  these 
oily  tongued  gentlemen  would  have  us  believe.  The 
average  man  and  the  average  woman  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  money  and  capital  during  the  last 
decade,  and  this  experience  has  had  a  tendency  to  en- 
courage more  systematic  banking  and  borrowing.  l  ite 
old  tea-pot  with  the  broken  top  stands  empty  on  the 
uppermost  shelf  of  the  cupboard,  and  its  former  content  - 
now  more  frequently  repose  in  some  reputable  bank. 

Farmers  are  now  using  banking  institutions  and  the 
facilities  of  the  banks  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly, 
There  has  been  a  noticeable  tendency  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  running  store  bills,  and  instead  to  make 
purchases  with  cash  from  merchants  doing  business  on  a 
cash  basis,  and  quoting  cash  prices.  It  is  wise  to  seek 
and  obtain  credit  from  specialized  credit  agencies,  and 
have  sufficient  capital  in  liquid  form  to  meet  current 
expenditures.  Merchants  and  dealers  cannot  provide 
credit  at  any  cheaper  rate  than  can  the  standard  bank-, 
amd  when  one  makes  payment  by  cheques  he  has  a 
receipt  at  the  bank  which  cannot  be  disputed.  Store- 
bills  lead  to  all  sorts  of  trouble,  disputes  and  unpleasant- 
ness. The  credit  so  obtained  is  costly,  and  this  method 
of  doing  business  is  bad  it  the  extreme.  It  is  well 
to  have  available  money  for  current  expenditures  and 
to  make  all  purchases  with  cash  or  by  cheque. 

Farmers  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  dipping  too 
heavily  into  their  annual  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging outstanding  .obligations,  such  as  mortgages, 
or  debts,  which  have  been  contracted  to  extend  over 
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a  period  of  years.  It  is  well,  of  course,  to  discharge  these 
obligations  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  is  wiser  still  to  re- 
tain sufficient  ready  cash  to  meet  current  expenses 
throughout  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

Agricjlture  requires  a  rather  extended  term  of  credit 
and  farmers  do  not  like  to  borrow  for  three  months  or 
six  with  a  promise  to  pay  or  renew  at  that  time  when  they 
know  full  well  that  their  receipts  in  the  meantime  will 
not  enable  them  to  meet  their  notes.  Facilities  have 
been  provided  whereby  farmers  can  borrow  for  a  longer 
term,  and  the  banks  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  more 
lenient  in  the  conditions  imposed  upon  farm  borrowers. 
As  farmers  resort  more  to  systematized  banking  and 
borrowing,  the  recognized  and  chartered  institutions 
will  adapt  themselves  to  the  situation  and  make  it 
possible  for  rural  financing  to  be  conducted  according 
to  more  business-like  methods. 


Buried  Farm  Drains. 

Who  has  not  heard  underdraining  spoken  of  as  burying 
money  in  the  ground?  It  is  a  common  saying  that  must 
have  arisen  out  of  the  fact  that  so  many  tile  are  laid 
under  ground  and  not  provided  with  suitable  and  ade- 
quate outlets.  All  tile  drains  must  have  outlets  or  it  is 
indeed  like  "burying  money  in  the  ground."  Miles 
of  tile  are  laid  and  no  map  or  chart  kept  to  indicate 
their  location.  The  farms  change  hands,  perhaps  the 
outlets  become  plugged  and  the  second  or  subsequent 
owners  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  valuable  system 
ol  tile  drainage  lies  under  the  surface  but  is  absolutely 
valueless  because  it  cannot  empty  the  water  that  conies 
to  it.  It  is  a  small  subterranean  channel  and  nothing 
more.  Hundreds  of  farms  have  tile  drains  concealed 
in  them  that  were  laid  by  industrious  owners  in  times 
past.  It  is  a  common  thing  when  ditching  or  making 
excavations  to  dig  up  tile  that  seem  to  be  a  part  of  some 
drain  that  begins  and  ends  no  one  knows  where.  Strange- 
ly enough  they  are  often  free  from  silt  or  dirt  and  if  one 
could  find  the  outlet  and  open  it  they  would  begin 
again  to  function  usefully; 


Judging  by  the  way  applications  are  being  made 
for  entry  to  the  accredited  herd  test,  stockmen  have 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  eleminating  the  disease 
from  the  herds. 


Reforesting  in  the  Eighties. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  present  generation  have 
much  idea  of  what  Western  Ontario  was  like  when  the 
pioneer  first  established  his  home.  The  late  William 
Weld,  the  founder  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate,"  who 
hewed  a  home  out  of  the  woods  of  Delaware  Township, 
refers  to  some  of  his  work  after  arriving  at  Hamilton 
from  England  in  1843.  The  following  paragraphs  were 
witten  by  him  and  published  in  the  February  issue  of 
"The  Farmer's  Advocate,"  1886.  thirty-six  years  ago. 
On  the  farm  he  refers  to,  the  majestic  walnuts  have 
disappeared,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  ravine  there 
are  still  be  to  found  some  walnut,  oak,  ash  and  hickory. 
Reference  is  made  in  the  last  paragraph  to  the  importance 
of  planting  out  trees.  This  is  a  policy  which  the  late 
Win.  Weld  strongly  advocated  back  in  the  'eighties,  but 
it  is  only  now  that  a  concerted  effort  is  being  made  to  re- 
forest parts  of  the  Province  not  fitted  for  general  agri- 
culture and  in  some  small  way  to  offset  the  destruction 
of  farm  woodlots.  We  reprint  these  paragraphs  to 
give  our  younger  readers  a  glimpse  of  what  the  forest 
must  have  been  before  man  laid  the  axe  to  the  trees. 

"In  1843  I  landed  in  Hamilton,  took  my  gun  and 
bowie  knife,  and  walked  to  Gait  and  Guelph;  chopped 
down  my  first  tree  at  St.  Mary's  proceeded  to  Goderich, 
then  to  London  and  Delaware;  then  through  Oneida  to 
Fingal  and  Col.  Talbot's  thence  to  Port  Stanley,  St. 
Thomas  and  Woodstock,  staying  in  this  vicinity  for 
three  weeks,  thence  to  Brantford  and  Hamilton.  The 
beautiful  scenery,  the  luxuriant  corn  crop,  the  gigantic 
trees,  the  beautiful  cool  springs,  running  streams  and 
healthy  reports  of  Delaware,  caused  me  to  retrace  my 
steps  to  that  township,  where  I  purchased  land  and 
received  my  initiatory  lessons  of  life  in  the  woods; 
kept  bachelor's  hall,  married  and  raised  a  large  family. 
My  lot  was  checkered  in  many  ways.  I  prospered,  made 
money  and  saved  the  best  of  timber  on  my  farm.  I  never 
saw  on  any  land  so  much  fine  walnut,  oak,  white  ash  and 
hickory;  but  the  best  was  swept  from  me  by  the  Govern- 
ment moving  the  lines  of  the  township,  involving  me  and 
the  old  settlers  in  immense  losses  of  lands,  timber  and 
cash.  I  felt  the  injustice  of  this  so  much  that  I  went  to 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska,  but  considering  it  not 
as  healthy  there,  I  concluded  to  remain  in  Canada. 
By  this  choice  you  may  infer  that  the  stately  and  majestic 
walnut  trees  tended  to  attract  and  root  my  attention  to 
Delaware.  I  purchased  the  walnuts  from  other  lands, 
desiring  to  save  my  own  when  I  was  not  clearing  my 
land.  I  sold  one  large  lot  to  James  Hay,  of  Buffalo; 
this  same  gentleman  returned  to  Canada  and  is  the 
largest  furniture  manufacturer  in  the  western  part  of 
Ontario,  perhaps  including  the  Bain  Wagon  Co.,  in  which 
he  is  interestd,  one  of  Canada's  largest  manufactories 
of  wooden-ware. 

"We  cut  one  walnut  tree  6  feet  2  inches  across  the 
stump,  but  this  was  a  rare  tree;  we  had  many  that  were 
between  4  and  5  feet  through.  We  have  taken  from 
four  to  seven  logs  from  a  tree;  the  length  of  the  logs 
would  be  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet.  I  have  sold  lots  of 
it  at  $12  and  $14  per  M.,  such  as  would  realize  $100  now. 
I  believe  I  have  wasted  more  walnut  by  the  use  of  the 
axe  in  cutting  down  these  trees,  than  would  have  made 
a  large  fortune  now.  Many  years  I  worked  at  this  in 
winter  and  farmed  in  the  summer.  While  destroying 
these  monarchs  of  the  forest  I  often  wished  I  could  save 
some  of  them,  and  did  my  best  to  do  so,  but  it  was  beyond 
my  power.  If  I  had  not  used  them  they  would  have 
all  been  stolen;  they  were  even  stolen  from  my  own 
ground,  in  fact  before  my  own  eyes,  after  I  had  purchased 
them  on  other  land.  But  the  law  in  regard  to  timber 
was  almost  winked  at  in  those  days,  as  the  prohibition 
law  now  is.  We  must  submit  to  surrounding  influences 
sometimes  or  suffer  indescribable  persecutions.  Now 
we  are  endeavoring  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  public 
to  restore  as  speedily  as  possible  the  beauty  and  wealth 
of  our  country.  I  have  for  years  past  strongly  advocated 
the  planting  of  trees.  I  believe  we  should  lend  our  aid 
to  this  coming  boom,  which  I  think  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  advanced.  I  notice  that  the  members  of 
Parliament  for  both  the  Dominion  and  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  have  now  taken  up  the  walnut  question  at 
the  political  demonstrations  in  Elgin;  this  implies  that 
action  is  likely  to  be  taken  by  both  Governments  on  this 
important  question." 


Curing  Alfalfa. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Although  merely  a  fruit  grower,  I  have  been  growing 
alfalfa  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  sideline,  and  possibly 
by  methods  of  curing  may  be  of  interest.  In  order  to 
keep  the  leaves  on,  the  juice  in  the  stems  must  be  allowed 
to  get  into  them,  and  therefore  the  alfalfa  must  not  be 
cut  to  lie  in  the  blazing  sun,  in  which  case  they  will 
frizzle  up  before  the  aforementioned  juice  gets  there  and 
drop  off.  I  do  not  own  a  tedder,  and  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  I  should  use.  one  if  I  did,  bat  possibly  a  tedder  would 
be  a  help.  It  is  never  safe  to  start  the  mower  until 
the  afternoon,  and  then  if  it  is  a  real  hot  day  wait  until 
about  three  o'clock.  Briefly,  here  are  my  methods: 
Starting,  say,  on  Monday,  cut  in  the  afternoon.  Tues- 
day it  is  left  severely  alone.  Wednesday,  if  thoroughly 
dry,  have  the  rajdng  finished  up  about  dinner-time. 
In  the  afternoon  delay  the  cocking  up  as  long  as  possible, 
but  have  it  all  done  before  night,  in  not  too  big  cocks. 
It  should  be  left  in  the  cock  Thursday  and  Friday,  but 
if  the  weather  looks  threatening  it  may  be  drawn  in 
Friday  afternoon.    The  weak  part  of  this  scheme  is,  of 


course,  trusting  the  weather  for  such  a  long  time.  How- 
ever, if  you  take  it  in  too  soon  you  make  a  sure  thing  of 
spoiling  it.  Rain,  at  such  times,  is  a  great  n  isance, 
but  will  not  do  the  slightest  harm,  as  long  as  you  do  not 
put  the  alfalfa  in  in  a  wet  condition. 

Lincoln  Co.,  Ont.  G.  I.  S. 


Nature's  Diary. 

By'A.  Brooker  Klugh,  M.  A. 

An  extremely  attractive  little  flower  which  is  now 
in  bloom  is  the  Fringed  Polygala,  Polygala  paucifolia, 
a  flower  of  rather  remarkable  shape  for  which  I  have 
proposed  the  name  Aeroplane  Flower.  There  are 
three  petals  in  this  flower,  the  lower  one  forming  a  little 
pouch  with  a  slit-like  opening  at  the  top,  which  contains 
the  end  of  the  style,  the  stigma  and  the  six  stamens 
and  the  other  two  lie  close  alongside  the  lower  petal. 
The  sepals  are  five  in  number  and  are  of  very  different 
sizes,  the  two  lateral  ones  forming  the  conspicuous  wings, 
while  the  others  are  small.  The  petals  anil  the  two 
lateral  sepals  are  magenta  in  color,  except  the  fringe  at^ 
the  end  of  the  lower'petal  which  is  white.  Most  people 
who  look  at  this  flower  take  it  for  an  orchid,  because  of  its 
very  irregular  shape  and  brilliant  color,  but  it  really 
has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  orchids  and  belongs 
to  the  Milkwort  Family. 

This  little  plant  grows  in  shady  places  from  Quebei 
to  Manitoba. 

Among  all  our  Canadian  birds  there  are  few  which 
are  more  generally-  beloved  than  the  Bobolink.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  northern  States.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek — the  Bobolink  is  a  bird  of  the  meadows,  he  is  out 
where  we  can  see  him  as  we  work  on  the  land  or  drive 
along  the  road,  his  song  is  most  joyous,  musical  and  dis- 
tinctive, and  his  colors  are  attractive.  So  enshrined 
in  song  and  story  is  the  Bobolink  that  we  are  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  aboriginal  species  of  eastern 
Canada,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  really  only  a  com- 
paratively recent  "settler"  in  this  region.  This  species 
is  a  bird  of  the  open  places,  never  found  in  the  woods, 
and  when  eastern  Canada  was  mainly  forest  this  species 


The  Aeroplane  Flower. 

was  unknown  here.  It  is  indeed  only  comparatively 
recently  that  the  Bobolink  has  made  its  way  into  the 
more  northerly  portions  of  Ontario,  the  first  being  seen 
in  Parry  Sound  District  in  1899,  and  it  is  even  now 
extending  its  range  to  the  north. 

This  bird,  so  favorably  regarded  in  Canada  and  the 
northern  States,  bears  quite  a  different  reputation  in 
the  southern  States.  There  it  is  the  Rice  Bird — a 
veritable  plaque  to  the  rice-growers. 

This  double  role  of  the  Bobolink  is  probably  unique 
in  the  annals  of  bird  life,  and  its  explanation  is  as  follows: 

At  the  time  when  America  was  first  settled  the  whole 
of  the  northeastern  portion  was  forested,  and  resented 
but  few  localities,  and  these  of  very  limited  extent 
suited  to  the  Bobolink.  When  the  great  forests  of  New 
England,  New  York  and  eastern  Canada  were  cleared 
away,  and  gave  place  to  farms,  with  extensive  areas 
of  meadows,  interesected  with  springs  and  brooks,  the 
Bobolinks  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
new  breeding  ground  and  soon  colonized  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  south-eastern  coast  region  was  also 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  tidal  and  river 
lands  were  devoted  to  the  growing  of  rice.  Since  the 
Bobolinks  pass  the  winter  in  South  America  they  pa>> 
through  the  southern  States  on  their  fall  migration. 
Before  the  planting  of  rice  they  used  to  feed  on  the  wild 
rice  and  other  seed-bearing  plants  of  the  marshes,  but 
when  the  cultivated  rice  was  planted  they  found  an 
abundant  food  supply  prepared  for  them,  and  stoppscl 
to  feed  in  the  rice  fields  before  resuming  their  journey. 
On  the  return  journey  in  the  spring  the  conditions  were 
very  similar,  the  birds  arrived  from  their  winter  home 
tired  with  their  long  flight,  and  found  the  fields  either  j 
newly  sown  with  rice,  or  the  tender  blades  just  appearing 
above  ground,  and  they  took  advantage  of  this  food-  j 
supply.  Every  method,  including  shooting,  was  tried 
to  protect  the  rice  crop  from  the  birds,  but  with  only  i 
partial  success,  and  the  damage  both  in  spring  and  fall 
was,  and  is,  very  heavy. 

The  range  of  the  Bobolink  in  Canada  is  from  Nova  ; 
Scotia  to  eastern  Saskatchewan.    In  the  early  fall,  j 
before  the  birds  leave  for  the  south,  the  male  takes  on  a  I 
sober  brown  streaked  dress,  similar  to  that  which  IS 
worn  by  his  mate  throughout  the  year. 
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Cutting,  Curing  and  Storing  the  Hay  Crop. 


GOOD  judgment  and  action  are  two  essential  factors 
in  getting  the  hay  crop  properly  cured  and  stored. 
Possibly  there  is  no  crop  where  quality  is  so  import  - 
"ant  from  the  feeder's  standpoint,  and  there  is  no  crop  so 
seriously  affected  by  adverse  weather  during  the  harvest- 
ing season  Quality  in  hay,  though  dirfidult  to  define, 
is  thoroughly  understood  by  every  cattleman  anil  horse- 
man. The  more  the  natural  aroma  and  freshness  is 
retained  in  the  cured  product,  the  better  the  quality  is 
said  to  be.  Quality  also  embodies  palatability  and  the 
nutritive  content.  All  these  factors  pertaining  to  good 
quality  hay  are  largely  under  the  control  of  the  hay- 
maker, although  a  capricious  weatherman  may  seriously 
interfere  with  the  plans. 

There  is  a  right  and  wrong  time  to  cut  the  different 
c  lovers  and  grasses,  and  a  right  and  wrong  way  to 
cure  them,  if  the  greatest  feed  value  is  to  be  obtained. 
It  is  a  question  if  the  labor-saving  machinery  for 
facilitating  hay  making  has  not  tended  to  lessen  the 
quality  of  the  hay,  and,  in  the  minds  of  some,  it  has 
tended  to  increase  the  danger  of  fires  from  spontaneous 
combustion.  The  latter  might  be  attributed  to  lack 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  haymaker,  rather  than 
to  the  implements.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  leaving 
the  hay  to  sweat  in  coils  certainly  results  in  better 
quality  hay  than  where  it  is  hurriedly  cured  in  the 
windrow. 

Early-cut  clover  and  grasses  are  sappy  and,  therefore, 
hard  to  cure.  If  left  too  long  they  become  woody  and 
lose  in  palatability.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  cut 
when  the  clovers  or  grasses  will  make  hay  with  the 
greatest  nutritive  value,  but  it  is  important  that  the 
work  be  planned  so  that  hay  making  can  be  rushed 
once  the  crop  is  ready  for  the  mower.  Sweet  clover  is 
the  first  crop  to  harvest.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  hay 
from  sweet  clover  unless  the  weather  is  ideal.    It  is 

tecessary  to  cut  it  when  coming  into  blossom,  and  at 
that  time  the  stems  and  leaves  are  full  of  sap.  If  a 
second  growth  is  to  be  obtained  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary  that  young  shoots  be  left  on  the  stubble.  If  a 
person  wants  to  kill  sweet  clover  the  easiest  way  is  to 
cut  it  close  to  the  ground.  Cutting  after  the  dew  is  off 
and  leaving  it  lie  in  the  swath  for  a  day  or  two  before 
raking  is  a  very  good  practice.  Some  use  the  side- 
delivery  rake  and  rake  so  that  the  leaves  will  be  covered 
and  the  sappy  stems  exposed  to  the  air.  In  this  way 
the  sap  is  evaporated  from  the  plant  without  the  leaves 
becoming  unduly  dry.  The  side-delivery  rake  leaves 
the  windrows  reasonably  open,  so  that  the  air  can 

ircuiate  through.  With  all  kinds  of  clovers  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  be  cured  with  the  least,  possible  loss 

>l  'eaves.    The  greatest  feed  value  is  in  the  leaf.  This 


will  necessitate  raking  when  the  plants  are  a  little  tough, 
and  then  putting  up  in  coils.  The  small  coil  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  large,  as  if  there  comes  a  rain  the  hay  is 
much  easier  handled.  It  will  be  found  necessary, 
even  with  the  best  of  weather,  to  turn  the  coils  before 
the  hay  is  drawn  in.  We  have  heard  of  some  who  cut 
the  sweet  clover  hay  crop  with  the  binder  and  cure  it 
in  the  stook.  The  hay  must  be  in  condition  when  stored 
so  it  will  not  heat  and  mould  in  the  mow.  Mouldy 
sweet  clover  hay,  like  mouldy  sweet  clover  silage,  may 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  stock.  Those  who  have 
used  good  sweet  clover  hay  praise  it  very  highly,  claiming 
that  the  cattle  eat  it  readily  and  do  well  on  it.  If  it 
happens  to  be  unfavorable  weather  at  the  time  the 
sweet  clover  is  ready  to  harvest,  it  may  be  a  good  plan 
to  ensile  the  crop.  If  this  is  done  it  is  important  that 
it  be  ensiled  as  it  is  cut  There  must  be  sufficient 
moisture  to  prevent  the  mould  from  developing,  and 
yet  not  enough  to  cause  undue  acidity. 

Alfalfa  is  no  doubt  king  of  hay  crops,  and  is  ready 
to  harvest  shortly  after  the  sweet  clover.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  commence  cutting  alfalfa  when  about  one- 
tenth  in  bloom.  It,  too,  must  be  handled  carefully  to 
avoid  the  ioss  of  leaves.  Keeping  the  leaves  under- 
neath, with  the  stems  exposed,  tends  to  retain  the  leaves 
on  the  plant.  If  exposed  they  become  crisp  and  drop 
off  very  readily.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  clovers 
are  not  all  ready  to  harvest  at  the  same  time.  As  it  is, 
the  sweet  clover  is  first,  then  the  alfalfa  is  pretty  well 
out  of  the  way  before  the  red  clover  is  ready  to  harvest. 
Some  leave  the  red  clover  too  late  to  obtain  the  highest 
quality  feed.  Analyses  show  that  if  cut  when  just 
coming  into  bloom  it  is  considerably  higher  in  protein, 
carbohydrates  and  fat  than  if  left  until  the  bloom  is 
passing.  A  later  cutting,  however,  may  give  a  larger 
bulk,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  early-cut  clovers  tend 
to  give  a  stronger  aftermath,  and  this  is  a  factor  which 
must  be  considered  when  pasture  is  needed  for  the 
cattle. 

The  clovers  deteriorate  in  quality  very  rapidly  after 
being  cut  if  they  are  left  exposed  to  unfavorable  weather. 
If  left  too  long  in  the  swath  or  windrow,  exposed  to  the 
hot  sun,  there  is  a  burning  of  the  leaves  If  exposed  to 
dew  or  rain  the  quality  is  lessened.  It  is  not  as  though 
hay  would  dry  out  and  still  retain  its  quality;  every  rain 
leaves  it  less  palatable  and  lower  in  nutritive  value. 

A  person  really  loses  time  by  cutting  early  in  the 
morning  when  a  heavy  dew  is  on  the  grass.  This 
moisture  will  dry  off  much  more  quickly  on  the  standing 
plant,  than  if  the  wet  plants  are  laid  in  a  swath.  Where 
there  is  a  heavy  crop  the  hay  tedder  may  be  used  to 
advantage  to  loosen  up  the  swath,  and  it  is  also  a  good 


implement  to  use  after  a  shower.  If  the  plants  are 
dry  when  cut,  wilting  commences  immediately,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  hay  is  ready  to  rake  the  day  following 
cutting.  The  practice  with  some,  however,  is  to  cut 
the  clover  after  the  dew  is  off  and  rake  the  same  evening. 
Others  leave  the  raking  until  the  dew  is  off  the  following 
morning,  and  then  put  the  hay  into  coils.  No  more- 
should  be  cut  at  one  time  than  can  be  properly  handled 
the  same  day.  If  too  much  is  cut  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  few  loads  which  become  too  dry  before  being  stored. 
In  real  fine  weather  haying  is  not  so  much  of  a  problem, 
but  in  catchy  weather  there  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  risk.  One  cannot  always  wait  for  the  sun  to  shine 
before  commencing  cutting.  Dew  or  rain  tends  to 
discolor  the  clovers,  and  the  less  they  are  exposed  the 
better.  The  grasses  are  not  so  seriously  affected.  Then, 
too,  they  cure  more  quickly  than  do  the  clovers. 

Where  hay  is  cured  in  the  windrow  and  loaded  with 
the  hay-loader  a  sliding  hay  rack  is  a  great  advantage 
and  labor-saver.  However,  a  good  many  who  once 
used  the  hay  loader  extensively  are  now  going  back  to 
the  old  method  for  curing  the  clovers.  It  is  essential 
that  the  hay  be  reasonably  dry  before  it  is  stored  in  the 
mow  or  stack.  The  life  must  not  be  dried  out  of  it, 
however.  The  aim  should  be  to  get  rid  of  the  moisture 
in  the  plant,  but  yet  retain  the  bulk  of  the  leaves  and 
the  freshness  of  the  plant.  If  there  is  too  much  moisture 
in  the  plant  or  on  it  there  is  a  tendency  for  heating  in 
the  mow.  Where  the  hay  sweats  in  the  coil  there  is 
less  danger  of  heating  and  sweating  in  the  mow.  The 
practice  of  leaving  the  hay  lie  where  it  is  dropped  from 
the  hay  fork  or  slings  should  not  be  condoned.  Every 
load  should  be  spread  over  the  mow  when  it  is  dumped. 
It  is  in  the  centre  where  heating  is  most  likely  to  take 
place.  The  use  of  salt  tends  to  prevent  fermentation, 
Aus  having  the  effect  of  checking  a  rise  in  temperature 
in  the  mow.  With  so  many  fires  occurring,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  crop  be  in  proper  condition  for  storing, 
so  as  to  minimize  the  danger  of  undue  heating  which 
might  result  in  spontaneous  combustion. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  pulleys  are  properly 
adjusted  and  securely  fastened.  Scarcely  a  season 
passes  without  one  reading  of  some  fatality,  due  to  the 
breaking  of  a  pulley.  Painful  accidents  have  happened 
through  bolts  not  being  securely  keyed  in  the  double- 
trees. Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  rope  is  not 
allowed  to  rub  on  a  post  or  beam.  Rope  is  altogether 
too  high  priced  to  permit  of  being  used  carelessly. 
Throughout  the  entire  haying  operations  it  is  important 
that  good  judgment  be  used  as  to  the  time  of  cutting 
the  crop  and  in  determining  when  it  is  fit  for  the  mow. 
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THE  HORSE. 


Diarrhoea  in  Foals. 

While  young  animals  of  all  species  are  subject  to 
diarrhoea  from  various  causes  it  is  probable  that  none 
are  so  susceptible  as  foals.  We  do  not  refer  to  that 
form  of  diarrhoea  that  in  some  cases  becomes  epidemic 
in  certain  premises  or  in  certain  localities,  and  is  doubt- 
less due  to  a  specific  virus,  a  form  commonly  known  as 
"white  scours,"  by  which  calves  appear  to  be  more 
often  attacked  than  other  classes  of  stock.  We  propose 
to  discuss  sporadic  or  accidental  diarrhoea  in  foals. 

This  is  a  serious  and  often  a  fatal  malady,  and,  in 
many  cases,  its  appearance  cannot  be  accounted  for. 
The  newly-born  foal  is  very  susceptible  to  the  actions 
of  irritants  of  any  nature  in  the  intestines.  Intestinal 
irritation  may  be  caused  in  many  ways,  and  usually 
results  in  an  attack  of  diarrhoea.  In  some  cases  it  is 
evidently  caused  by  some  abnormal  condition  of  the 
dam's  milk,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
dam  has  been  fed  largely  on  feed  of  a  very  laxative 
nature.  In  other  cases  it  occurs  without  apparent 
cause.  In  such  cases  we  must  infer  that  there  is  some 
injurious  ingredient  in  the  milk  under  certain  conditions. 
In  other  cases  it  is  caused  by  careless  or  ignorant  adminis- 
tration of  drastic  purgatives,  as  aloes,  to  the  nursing 
mare.  Aloes  especially,  appears  to  have  an  affinity  for 
the  lacteal  apparatus;  at  least  it  is  largely  excreted  by 
these  glands,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  well-marked 
odor  of  the  drug  that  can  be  detected  in  the  milk  a  few 
hours  after  the  administration  of  the  drug.  In  such 
cases  the  drug  has  not  been  deprived  of  its  purgative 
properties,  and  a  foal  partaking  of  milk  thus  con- 
taminated is  very  liable  to  suffer  from  acute  diarrhoea. 
This  teaches  us  that  we  should  not  administer  aloes 
to  nursing  mares  unless  their  condition  demands  drastic 
measures.  In  most  cases  when  it  is  necessary  to  cause 
purgation  in  the  mare  the  administration  of  a  large 
dose  of  raw  linseed  oil  will  suffice,  and  this  has  not  the 
same  injurious  action  upon  the  lacteal  secretion. 

There  are  some  very  peculiar  cases  of  persistant 
diarrhoea  in  foals.  The  attack  may  appear  at  a  few 
days  or  even  a  few  weeks  of  age.  The  foal  remaining 
strong  and  active,  but  the  diarrhoea  persists.  It  can 
usually  be  checked  by  treatment,  but  so  soon  as  treat- 
ment ceases  the  trouble  recurs.  A  bacteriological 
examination  of  the  milk  or  a  test  for  fat  does  not  reveal 
anything  abnormal,  neither  can  the  habits  of  the  foal 
be  found  to  be  abnormal,  or  such  as  should  cause  the 
condition,  but  it  persists  for  a  variable  period  and  then 
the  bowels  become  normal  without  appreciable  cause. 

A  common  cause  of  diarrhoea  in  the  young  animal  is 
exposure  in  damp  or  cold  weather,  or  confinement  in 
damp,  foul  and  ill-ventilated  premises.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  is  allowing  the  foal  to  nurse  freely 
when  the  mare  is-  heated,  especially  when  she  has  been 
at  work  and  the  foal  confined  for  a  few  hours  and  is 
hungry  after  its  long  fast.  In  such  cases  some  milk 
should  be  extracted  by  hand  and  the  mare  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  few  minutes  and  become  somewhat  cool 
before  the  foal  is  allowed  to  nurse.  Another  and  not 
uncommon  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  dangerous  and 
uncalled-for  habit  many  people  have  of  administering 
a  purgative  or  laxative  to  the  foal  shortly  after  birth. 
This,  even  though  dose  be  light,  often  causes  serious 
and  sometimes  fatal  diarrhoea.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances nature  should  be  allowed  to  take  her  course  in 
these  cases,  and  we  find  that  the  first  milk  if  the  mare 
has  a  sufficient  laxative  action.  In  rare  cases,  when 
the  mare  has  lost  considerable  milk  for  a  few  days 
before  parturition,  hence  the  colostrum  has  escaped, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  foal  a  laxative,  as  about 
an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  wise  to 
withhold  medicines  until  symptoms  indicate  their  use. 

In  colts  that  from  any  cause  are  reared  by  hand,  we 
find  that  partaking  of  cow's  milk  in  its  purity  usually 
causes  serious  digestive  trouble,  which  is  usually 
diarrhoea.  In  such  cases  one  part  of  pure  water  to 
two  parts  of  milk  with  a  little  sugar  added  gives  good 
results  at  first,  and  as  the  foal  becomes  older  and  stronger 
and  accustomed  to  the  food,  he  can  digest  pure  cow's 
milk. 

Symptoms  of  course  are  evident  and  unmistakable. 
The  animal  voids  liquid  or  semi-liquid  faeces  frequently. 
At  first  there  is  usually  little  distress  noticed,  but  in  a 
short  time  more  or  less  straining  occurs,  indicating  that 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestines  has  become 
irritated  and  inflamed.  The  patient  becomes  dull,  lies 
a  great  part  of  the  time,  refuses  to  partake  of  his  usual 
amount  of  nourishment,  or  possibly  refuses  to  nurse  at 
all.  At  first  the  faeces  are  expelled  with  considerable 
force,  but  later  on  escape  without  apparent  effort. 
He  loses  strength  quickly,  will  not,  or  cannot,  stand 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  pants  and  looks 
towards  his  flanks.  His  mouth  becomes  cool,  the 
circulation  weak  and  pulse  very  frequent,  and  death 
soon  occurs. 

Treatment— -Preventive  treatment  should  never  be 
neglected.  When  we  understand  the  causes  we  should 
endeavor  to  prevent  them.  When  the  disease  occurs 
in  a  very  young  colt,  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days  old, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  a  serious  case.  If  it 
occurs  in  a  strong  foal  of  a  few  weeks  of  age  it  is  not 
nearly  so  serious,  but  in  all  cases  requires  prompt  and 
energetic  treatment.  The  principle  of  treatment  is  to 
make  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible,  allay  pain, 
check  theexcessive  secretions  of  the  mucous  and  digestive 
glands  of  the  intestines,  and  keep  up  strength.  Many 
authorities  claim  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  some  irritant, 
and  that  this  must  be  removed  before  a  cure  can  be 
effected,  hence  the  administration  of  a  laxative  is  the 
first  essential.    Theoretically  this  argument  may  have 


force,  but  the  writer  has  noticed  that  in  most  cases  it 
is  unwise  to  treat  this  way.  The  administration  of  a 
laxative  can  do  no  good  unless  a  reasonable  length  ot 
time,  at  least  12  hours,  be  allowed  before  means  of 
checking  the  diarrhoea  be  resorted  to.  The  disease 
causes  weakness  and  loss  of  appetite  quickly,  and  if  the 
necessary  time  be  allowed  as  stated  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  patient  will  be  dead,  or  at  least  beyond  any 
hopes  of  recovery.  Hence  prompt  methods  to  check 
the  diarrhoea  should  be  adopted.  In  quite  young 
patients  opium  gives  the  best  results,  as  it  eases  pain 
and  checks  secretions.  It  is  generally  given  in  the 
form  of  laudanum  in  2  to  4-dram  doses  in  a  little  of  the 
dam's  milk  every  3  or  4  hours  until  diarrhoea  ceases. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  not  continue  its  administration 
after  cessation  of  the  diarrhoea,  else  constipation  will 
be  caused.  In  the  meantime  efforts  should  be  made  to 
get  the  foal  to  nurse.  If  he  refuses  to  do  so  small 
quantities  of  the  dam's  milk  should  be  carefully  given 
out  of  a  small-necked  bottle  every  hour,  and  if  he  be 
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Champion  Clydesdale  Man-  at  the  Highlands. 


quite  weak  about  ]4  oz.  of  whiskey  or  brandy  should 
be  mixed  with  the  milk  to  keep  up  the  heart's  action. 
If  the  patient  be  two  weeks  or  more  of  age,  the  amount 
of  laudanum  should  be  correspondingly  larger,  and  to  it 
may  with  advantage  be  added  1  to  2  drams  each  of 
powdered  catechu  and  prepared  chalk,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  nourishment  and  stimulants  according  to  age  and 
size  be  given.  In  the  majority  of  cases  when  treatment 
is  resorted  to  in  the  early  stages  two  or  three  doses  of 
laudanum,  with  or  without  the  astringents  mentioned, 
will  check  the  disease,  but  if  diarrhoea  has  been  acute 
for  a  few  hours  or  longer  before  treatment  has  been 
given  it  usually  requires  very  careful  treatment  and 
attention  to  effect  a  recovery.  If  the  weather  be  damp 
or  cold  the  patient  must  be  protected  from  draft  and 
chill,  while  if  the  weather  be  hot  he  should  be  kept 
in  a  cool,  shady  place.  Whip. 


LITE  STOCK. 
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Champion  at  London  for  P.  J.  McEwen, 
Wyoming,  Ont. 

Cattle  on  pasture  need  salt  more  so  than  when  on 
dry  feed  during  the  winter. 


After  a  pasture  field  is  picked  off  it  can  be  plowed  and 
sown  to  rape  for  fall  feed  for  sheep,  steers  or  young  stuff. 

Stagnant  water  is  hot  satisfactory  for  stock.  If 
possible  have  them  drink  out  of  a  clean  trough  or  else 
a  running  stream. 

Reports  show  that  the  wool  market  is  strengthening, 
which  should  be  gratifying  to  sheepmen  with  a  large 
quantity  of  wool  on  hand. 

While  production  problems  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
it  is  important  that  more  attention  be  given  to  the 
marketing  end  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 


The  New  Type  Duroc  Jersey. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  your  issue  of  May  18  under  the  heading  of  "Corn 
and  Hogs  in  Essex  County,"  I  notice  you  have  a  very 
interesting  article  on  the  agricultural  prospects  for  our 
county. 

One  thing  I  noticed  was  very  true,  more  true  than  the 
native  of  our  county  cares  to  admit  namely,  that  t  he 
live  stock  and  buildings  are  not  equal  to  the  standards 
of  some  of  the  more  eastern  counties.  You  state,  that 
we  as  a  people  will,  in  all  probability,  develop  into  a 
dairy  county.  We  may,  but  I  very  much  doubt  it. 
As  one  who  lives  here  I  would  say  it  will  take  much, 
very  much,  to  replace  our  corn  and  hogs.  However, 
residents  of  the  Border  Cities  and  Detroit  are  coming 
in  purchasing  the  lots  along  our  lake  and  river  fronts  lor 
summer  residences  so  that  our  shores  will  soon  Ik-  a 
solid  mass  of  summer  homes.  Then  the  call  for  country 
residences  will  come  and  our  main  roads  will  be  lined  with 
homes  of  our  city  laborers.  W7ith  this  in  view,  we  in 
this  part  of  the  county  are  little  by  little  improving  these 
roads  so  that  they  will  be  passable  at  all  times  for  cars. 
When  this  happens  I  predict  we  will  change  our  farming 
methods  to  a  more  or  less  degree  but  not  altogether  to 
dairying.  It  is  true  there  will  be  more  purely  dairy 
farms,  but  the  call  will  come  for  not  only  more  milk 
and  butter  but  also  for  fruit,  eggs,  vegetables,  etc.,  and 
there  will  be  a  permanent  income  for  those  who  produce 
these  commodities.  Already  there  are  farms  of  this 
kind  springing  up  all  over  the  county.  More  everf 
year  are  going  in  exclusively  for  growing  berries,  vege- 
tables, small  fruits  and  chickens  and  small  apiaries. 

Also,  I  see  you  made  a  mistake  very  commonly 
made  these  dayswhen  you  said, to  quote,  "It  is,  we  think, 
needless  to  explain  that  these  hogs  are  practically  all  of 
the  fat  hog  type,  namely,  the  type  represented  by  thj 
Duroc  Jersey,  Poland  China,  etc."  I  take  it  on  your 
visit  to  the  farms  you  did  not  happen  on  one  of  those 
where  the  new  type  Duroc  Jersey  hog  is  featured.  1  nu 
the  old  type  Duroc  Jersey  was  a  lard  type  hog.  But 
had  you  called  on  some  of  our  younger  breeders  of  this 
hog  you  would  have  found  the  old  short,  thick-fat-t  \  p< 
hog  entirely  eliminated  and  in  its  place  a  large,  long, 
tall,  straight-legged,  arched-backed  product  of  the 
breeder's  art  of  a  thoroughly  bacon  type.  True  there  are 
not  many  of  them  here  yet,  relatively  speaking;  but 
this  last  four  years  we  have  been  importing  the  new  type 
that  the  foremost  breeders  of  the  United  States  have 
perfected  as  a  hog  that  can  stand  up  under  the  heavy 
feed  and  still  produce  choice  bacon. 

Breeders  of  the  other  breeds  like  very  much  to  see 
our  Duroc  Jersey  cried  down  as  a  purely  lard  type  but 
we  claim,  and  I  think  rightly  so,  that  we  are  producing 
a  hog  that  can  compare  favorably  with  theirs  but  without 
some  of  the  objectionable  features.  If  we  can  produce 
a  hog  that  can  be  raised  by  breeders  in  our  corn-growing 
counties  to  more  advantage"  than  the  other  so-called 
bacon  types  why  should  we  be  made  to  struggle  against 
people's  falsely-conceived  opinion  that  a  Duroc  Jersex  is 
entirely  a  lard  hog?  Why  are  we  not  given  Canadian 
fair  play  and  be  allowed  to  show  what  our  hog  can  do 
in  fair  competiton  without  predudice? 

We  have  tried  the  other  bacon  hogs  on  our  own  farm. 
We  have  grown  Tamworths  and  improved  Berkshires 
but  discarded  these  in  favor  of  the  bacon  type  Duroc 
Jersey  when  we  found  them  a  more  hardy,  proline, 
better  grazer  and  faster  growing  hog  of  a  better  disposi- 
tion than  these  others.  Also  the  sows  make  better 
mothers  being  good  milkers  and  exceedingly  careful  with 
their  large  litters  and  easily  handled  by  the  farmer  at 
all  times.  We  have  never  known  a  cross  one.  Also, 
they  can,  if  you  so  wish,  be  turned  in  pastures  with  other 
stock  as  any  reasonably  good  fence  that  will  keep  other 
farm  stock  will  also  keep  them  within  bounds.  i  3 

In  conclusion  I  might  say  in  my  own  herd  I  ha\e  an 
aged  sow  measuring  eighty  inches  from  tip  of  nosi  i  > 
root  of  tail,  sired  by  an  eighty-eight-inch  sire,  and  junior 
yearlings  measuring  seventy-six  inches.  Wou  d  y.>u 
call  that  short? 

Essex  Co.,  Ont.  H.  G.  Balkwill. 

Note:  We  are  sorry  to  have  given  the  impression 
apparently  that  all  of  the  hogs  in  Essex  County  are  of  the 
lard  type.  The  fact  is,  we  believe,  that  at  present  the 
great  majority  of  the  hogs  marketed  for  slaughter 
from  Essex  are  of  the  fat  type,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
hogs  are  kept  to  utilize  the  large  amount  of  corn  that 
is  grown.  It  is  an  open  question  as  yet  as  to  how  much 
corn  can  be  fed  to  a  bacon  hog.  Denmark  feeds  a  rai  ion 
that  is  70  per  cent,  corn  and  experiments  are  being 
conducted  at  the  new  Experimental  Farm  at  Ridgetown 
this  summer  to  determine  just  how  much  corn  can 
successfully  used  in  a  ration  for  southwestern  Ontario 
conditions.  If  Mr.  Balkwill  does  not  know  it  already, 
we  may  inform  him  that  tests  are  also  to  be  made  at 
Ridgetown  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  the 
different  major  breeds  of  hogs  for  bacon  production 
and  before  stating  absolutely  that  any  one  breed  is 
superior  to  another  for  bacon  production  in  the  counties 
of  Essex  and  Kent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  until 
these  are  concluded.  We  think  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  value  of  the  bacon  trade  to  Canada  and  we  will  he 
very  glad  to  know  that  the  new-type  Duroc-Jersey,  or 
any  other  breed,  can  stand  up  with  the  so-called  baeon 
breeds  in  the  production  of  economical  bacon  of  the  ; 
highest  quality. 

As  to  dairying  in  the  county  of  Essex,  it  will  of  course, 
be  a  long  time  before  dairying  is  developed  on  any  ex-  ,> 
tensive  scale,  but  of  the  fact  that  it  will  come  in  time  we  | 
have  no  doubt.    When  it  does  come  it  will  be  true 
there  as  elsewhere  that  hogs  and  dairying  will  go  well 
together. — Editor. 
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Crop  Conditions. 

So  far  this  season  there  has  been  unprecedented 
growth,  and  with  favorable  weather  conditions  from 
now  on  there  is  every  prospect  for  a  bumper  crop. 
Western  Ontario  never  looked  better  the  first  of  June 
than  it  did  this  year.  The  ravages  of  the  wire-worm 
in  places  were  about  the  only  features  which  marred  the 
beauty  of  the  fields  and  dampened  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  farmer.  It  has  been  a  splendid  spring  for  getting 
work  done,  and  nearly  everyone  has  taken  advantage 
of  it.  Some,  however,  are  farther  ahead  than  others. 
A  person  motoring  across  country  the  first  of  June  would 
have  noticed  that  on  some  farms  the  corn  was  being 
scuffled;  on  others  it  was  just  being  planted;  while  on 
a  few  farms  the  plow  was  still  at  work  preparing  a  seed- 
bed. In  Waterloo  County  mangels  were  being  hoed  on 
several  farms,  and  potato  planting  throughout  the 
different  counties  was  quite  general.  In  portions  of 
Wellington  County  the  prospects  are  particularly 
favorable  this  year,  but  it  is  noticed  that  many  fields 
arc  being  summer-fallowed.  It  is  just  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  advantageous  if  a  portion 
of  the  acreage  devoted  to  summer-fallow  was  planted  to 
corn  for  the  silo  oi  rape  for  fall  pasture,  instead  of  leaving 
the  soil  unproductive  throughout  the  entire  season. 
Kail  wheat  looks  fairly  good  generally;  sweet  clover 
wherever  grown  has  made  wonderful  growth ;  the  spring 
grains  are  a  splendid  color,  and  farther  advanced  than 
usual  for  this  time  of  year.  Very  few  really  good  crops 
of  red  clover  are  to  be  seen.  As  a  rule,  the  clover  is 
thin  on  the  ground  and  short.  In  Waterloo  and 
Wellington  Counties  several  magnificent  fields  were  seen, 
but  these  were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In 
Mime  places  the  red  clover  was  beginning  to  come  out- 
in  bloom,  and  unless  there  is  some  wet  weather  in  the 
next  week  or  two  the  hay  crop  may  not  be  as  large  as 
it  gave  promise  of  earlier  in  the  spring.  Nothing  can 
be  done  to  further  the  hay  or  grain  crop,  but  the  yield 
of  corn  and  roots  will  be  influenced  to  quite  an  extent 
by  the  kind  and  amount  of  cultivation  given  during  the 
growing  season. 


The  Destructive  Wire- Worm. 

From  all  appearances  the  wire-worm  has  done 
considerable  damage  in  many  parts  of  the  Province  this 
spring.  As  a  rule,  it  works  its  greatest  havoc  in  oats 
that  are  on  soil  the  second  year  broken  from  sod.  If 
wire-worm  is  present  in  the  sod  it  evidently  feeds  on  the 
decaying  grass  roots  the  first  year,  and  the  following 
year,  if  conditions  are  favorable,  it  goes  after  the  roots 
of  the  grain.  Where  a  short  rotation  of  crops  is  fol- 
lowed the  wire-worm  is  seldom  bad.  As  they  have  a 
three-year  life  cycle,  it  is  not  often  that  they  are  very 
troublesome  when  a  field  has  only  been  in  sod  two  years. 
This  theory,  however,  is  being  upset  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  a  number  of  fields,  which  have  never  been  more  than 
two  years  in  sod  for  the  last  decade  or  two,  wire-worms 
are  working  havoc  this  year.  The  ground  being  loose 
makes  conditions  favorable  for  it.  It  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  be  so  troublesome  had  there  been  a  good 
rain  to  firm  the  soil.  Some  farmers  have  found  that 
rolling  has  checked  the  work  of  the  worms,  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  firmed.  A  repre- 
sentative of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate,"  motoring  through 
parts  of  Middlesex,  Waterloo  and  Wellington  Counties, 
the  last  of  May,  noticed  many  fields  where  the  wire- 
worm  had  evidently  reduced  the  crop  by  one-half,  and 
one  or  two  fields  wrere  noticed  where  the  crop  did  not 
look  worth  leaving.  In  one  section  it  was  claimed  that 
a  heavy  dash  of  rain  the  middle  of  the  previous  week 
had  checked  the  work  of  the  worm.  These  showers 
were  local  and  it  was  only  in  two  or  three  sections  that 
the  beneficial  results  were  felt.  One  field  that  was 
broken  out  of  sod  a  year  ago  last  fall,  put  in  roots  last 
year  and  sown  to  oats  this  spring,  was  badly  affected. 
The  writer  knows  that  this  field  had  never  been  in  sod 
more  than  two  years  at  a  time  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

Where  the  grain  has  been  cleaned  out  it  is  a  good 
plan,  where  clover  or  grass  seed  has  not  been  sown,  to 
work  up  these  patches  and  put  in  some  other  crop. 
Rape  can  be  sown  for  fall  pasture.  It  is  not  too  late  for 
buckwheat  or  millet,  and  both  these  crops  have  a  place. 
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Potato  Scab  and  Soil  Conditions. 

Pointing  out  the  fact  that  potato  scab  is  due  to  a 
white  mold  which  grows  on  the  skin  of  the  potato  and 
producing  immense  numbers  of  spores,  lives  over  the 
winter  in  the  soil  or  on  the  seed  tubers,  experts  of  the 
experiment  station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  state  that  soil 
conditions  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  disease 
organism,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  acidity  of  the 
soil,  as  scab  does  not  thrive  in  an  acid  medium.  Un- 
fortunately, the  best  potato  yields  are  not  obtained  on 
an  acid  soil;  but  experience  has  shown  that  some  re- 
duction in  yield,  due  to  soil  acidity,  is  to  be  preferred 
to  a  scabby  crop. 

Clay  and  loam  soils  are  troubled  more  with  scab 
than  sandy  soils,  we  are  told,  and  applications  of  lime, 
stable  manure,  or  wood  ashes  are  to  be  avoided  whenever 
potatoes  are  to  be  planted,  as  these  materials  tend  to 
make  the  soil  alkaline  and  especially  favor  scab.  Plow- 
ing under  a  green  manure  crop,  such  as  clover  or  rye, 
may  make  the  soil  sufficiently  acid  to  check  potato 
scab  although  this  practice  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sure 
preventive. 

Interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  more  or  less  success- 
ful use  of  sulphur,  particularly  the  so-called  inoculated 


sulphur,  on  soil  infested  with  potato  scab  although 
this  is  somewhat  expensive  and  must  be  regarded  as 
still  in  an  experimental  stage  as  a  means  for  controlling 
potato  scab.  The  effect  of  the  sulphur  is  to  increase 
the  soil  acidity  and  thus  check  the  scab  organism. 

It  is  recommended  from  Geneva  that,  on  soils  known 
to  be  badly  infested  with  scab,  potato  culture  be 
abandoned  for  a  few  years  and  a  crop  rotation  established 
including,  especially,  cultivated  crops,  as  cultivation 
probably  hastens  the  disappearance  of  the  scab  organism 
from  the  soil  although  it  is  not  known  just  how  long 
scab  will  persist  in  a  soil  not  planted  to  potatoes. 

Disinfecting  the  seed  tubers  in  the  usual  way  with 
corrosive  sublimate  of  formalin  is  highly  recommended 
when  potatoes  are  to  be  planted  on  land  free  from  scab, 
but  if  the  soil  is  already  badly  infested  seed  treatment 
is  said  to  be  of  little  or  no  benefit. 


wheat.  This  with  what  barnyard  manure  to  spare 
should  grow  wheat.  "Sweet  Clover"  will  fill  a  place 
in  our  rotation  of  crops,  but  it  needs  to  be  kept  in  its 
place.    But  I  would  rather  talk  about  alfalfa. 

Peel  Co.,  Ont.  Robt.  McCulloch. 


Experiences  with  Sweet  Clover. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

It  is  wonderful  the  different  opinions  we  are  getting 
as  to  the  value  of  "Sweet  Clover."  We  should  give 
out  experiences  with  the  crop  good  or  bad  so  that  we 
may  get  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  crop,  and  if  we  are  not 
handling  it  in  the  best  way  in  order  to  succeed.  The 
experiences  that  would  come  to  us  from  new  knowledge 
gained  might  put  us  in  the  way  to  get  a  profit  from  the 
growing  of  it.  Our  experience  here  has  been  to  us, 
rather  disappointing.  Our  first  10  acres  was  seeded 
with  oats  as  a  nurse  crop.  We  got  a  good  stand  of  clover 
and  it  grew  fast  so  that  when  the  oats  were  cut  the 
clover  was  long  enough  to  tie  in  with  the  bands  on  the 
oats.  We  were  short  of  fall  pasture  so  we  gave  the  cows 
the  clover  and  they  cropped  it  to  the  earth  Next 
season  we  decided  to  let  it  go  to  seed  and  we  seeded  8 
acres  more.  The  first  field  grew  very  rank  so  much  so 
that  it  was  a  mean  crop  to  harvest.  We  got  it  cut  at 
last.  It  was  not  shocked.  It  was  neither  unshocked, 
as  we  left  all  the  stubble  we  possibly  could  so  that  the 
sheaves  were  held  up  on  this  stubble.  We  had  38 
loads  on  the  10  acres.  It  took  2  days  to  thresh  it  with 
the  ordinary  grain  thresher  and  cost  us  $80  to  thresh. 
That  with  twine  was  making  it  a  costly  job.  There  was 
no  market  for  the  seed,  so  that  it  lay  in  the  barn  till 
this  present  spring.  We  went  at  it  to  hull  it  with  a 
3  horse  gasoline  engine  and  a  small  grain  grinder  spend- 
ing a  lot  more  time  and  money  on  the  stuff,  the  result 
being  75  bushels  of  clean  seed  sold  at  $3  per  bushel. 
A  very  unprofitable  crop  to  say  the  best  of  it.  The  next 
8  acres  we  pastured  last  year  for  we  were  good  and  sick 
of  the  seed  business.  We  were  about  a  week  or  10  days 
late  in  turning  the  cows  into  the  stuff,  and  they  did  not 
like  it,  so  they  wandered  over  it  and  over  it,  but  it 
got  ahead  of  them.  We  ran  the  mower  over  most  of  the 
fieldthinking  to  get  pasture  lateron.but  we  nevergot  our 
desire;  another  unprofitable  crop.  But  let  me  say  this 
that  we  had  a  wonderful  crop  of  corn  after  the  first  10 
acres,  clean  and  a  big  crop.  After  the  second  crop 
the  pasture  crop  of  8  acres;  we  have  just  got  it  ready 
to  sow  to  corn  again  and  I  never  saw  land  in  nicer  tilth 
or  more  likely  for  a  crop  of  corn.  Last  year  we  seeded 
7  acres  with  barley  for  pasture  again.  We  sowed  it 
with  the  barley,  got  a  splendid  stand.  The  barley  was 
only  a  fair  crop  last  year.  There  was  more  clover  than 
barley,  and  a  perfect  nuisance  to  cut.  Our  herd  of 
Jerseys  are  trimming  it  now.  We  put  them  in  when 
about  6  inches  high.  We  shut  them  out  of  all  other 
pasture  and  gave  them  a  good  feed  of  alfalfa  hay  and 
some  grain  in  the  stable  and  let  them  have  all  the  sweet 
clover  they  want  through  the  day.  I  hope  they  will 
trim  it  thoroughly  and  I  think  they  will,  time  will  tell. 
— Oh  yes,  we  made  2  loads  of  hay  one  of  our  first  years. 
It  got  too  far  advanced  for  hay.  However,  we  drew 
in  the  stuff.  We  found  out  later  that  we  were  short  of 
room  for  our  alfalfa,  so  we  drew  out  the  2  loads 
of  sweet  clover  brush.  We  took  it  down  to  the  bare 
summer  fallow  and  we  had  a  glorious  bonfire.  It  will 
make  hay  if  cut  before  any  branching  begins  and  with 
best  of  hay  weather  some  good  feed  could  be  made  from 
"Sweet  Clover."  Now  this  may  read  like  a  chapter  of 
accidents  but  it  is  the  truth,  and  it  is  our  experience  up 
to  date  with  sweet  clover.  However  we  have, learned  a 
few  things  and  I  am  ready  to  pass  these  on  so  that  others 
may  profit  by  even  our  failures 

First.  I  would  let  the  fellow  who  has  poor  land, 
heavy  clay,  etc.,  grow  the  seed.  It  won't  grow  so  tall 
for  him  as  it  did  on  this  dairy  farm,  and  he  will  get  a 
better  yield  of  seed  there  than  you  can  hope  to  get  on  a 
richer,  loamy,  soil 

Lesson  2. — It  will  make  a  pasture  crop,  but  turn 
in  early  and  lots  of  mouths  too,  and  crop  it  down,  and 
don't  listen  to  the  advice  you  get  about  turning  into  other 
pasture  part  of  the  time  because  they  don't  like  it  and 
they  will  wander  over  it  and  wait  all  day  for  the  other 
pasture. 

Lesson  3. — It  will  make  hay,  but  if  you  can  grow 
alfalfa  and  if  you  could  see  the  2  fields  of  alfalfa  that  are 
getting  ready  for  a  hay  crop  now  on  this  farm  you  would 
never  putter  with  sweet  clover  for  a  hay  crop. 

Lesson  4. — It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  soil  and  a 
splendid  preparation  for  the  next  crop.  The  land  is 
clean,  well  pulverized  and  full  of  vegetable  matter  and 
of  such  fine  tilth  that  it  is  ready  to  grow-  anything.  It 
should  make  a  great  crop  for  green  manure,  and  for 
above  reasons  it  should  prove  to  be  a  great  factor  in  the 
improvement  of  the  fertility  of  overcropped  or  wornout 
soils,  providing  the  necessary  vegetable  matter  as  a 
restorer  for  our  worn  out  farm  lands.  In  future  I 
want  to  take  our  poorest  and  dirtiest  field,  fall  plough  it 
and  work  it.  In  spring  seed  with  "Sweet  Clover." 
Let  the  cows  have  it  if  they  need  it.  If  not  put  the 
chain  on  plough  and  turn  under  the  clover.  Then 
thoroughly  clean  the  field  as  a  preparation  for  fall 


Storing  Hay  to  Prevent  Heating. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

In  regard  to  curing  and  storing  hay,  perhaps  in  the 
rush  of  haying  time  a  .small  percentage  of  farmers  take 
the  time  to  spread  or  break  i  p  each  and  every  forkful 
of  hay  dropped  into  the  mow,  which  in  the  case  of  alfalfa 
should  be  done.  If  it  is  not  spread  the  usual  result  is 
heating,  and  the  majority  of  farmers  know  what  that 
means;  a  bunch  of  discolored  and  smoky  hay  to  handle 
in  the  feeding  season.  There  is  a  saying  attributed  to 
someone  whose  name  I  cannot  recall,  but  I  think  his 
answer  would  apply  to  haymaking.  It  appears  they 
wanted  him  to  hurry  up  certain  work  and  his  reply  was: 
"I  have  to  go  slow  in  order  to  hurry  this  job."  In  13 
years' experience  harvesting  alfalfa  1  have  found  the  best 
way  to  save  the  leaf  is  to  let  the  tedder  follow  the  mower, 
rake  up  as  soon  as  wilted  enough  to  rake  clean,  and  let 
it  cure  in  the  windrow.  You  may  have  to  turn  the 
windrow  one  or  two  times — it  pays  to  turn  at  least 
once — -if  you  are  using  the  hay  loader.  If  you  do  not 
use  the  loader  cock  it  up,  as  two  men  can  gather  it 
into  cocks  faster  than  one;  but  do  not  make  stacks  out 
of  it.  Two  to  three  forkfuls  is  enough.  Then,  if  it 
rains  the  cocks  are  easily  spread  or  turned  over  to  give 
the  bottom  a  chance  to  dry  before  hauling.  No  matter 
how  careful  you  arejyou  are  sure  to  lose  some  leaves, 
and  by  following  the  method  mentioned  we  have  found 
we  lose  less  than  any  other  way  of  handling  alfalfa. 

In  hauling  in  do  not  dump  a  half  dozen  loads  in  the 
mow  to  build  up  the  centre  so  that  you  can  roll  the  next 
forkful  to  the  side  of  the  mow  with  little  effort.  Get 
the  first  forkful  turned  or  shaken  up;  then  do  not  miss 
one  until  you  are  through.  You  can  do  it,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  handle  it  all  by  hand  with  a  fork.  We 
have  found  the  pole  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  shake 
up  a  lift  of  hay  and  to  tip  it  into  any  part  of  the  mow 
desired.  It  saves  a  lot  of  handling.  About  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  build  the  face  of  the  mow. 

When  you  lift  a  forkful  from  the  wagon  the  sides 
of  the  forkful  drop  in  the  centre  of  the  mow  in  a  roll, 
with  edges  under  and  a  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  roll, 
and  there  is  where  the  trouble  all  starts  in  the  heating. 
If  it  is  turned  by  hand  or  caught  on  the  end  of  a  pole 
and  turned  or  shaken  up  a  bit  when  falling  the  heating 
is  avoided,  and  I  believe  that  is  where  the  chief  trouble 
lies  in  hay  heating.  I  have  put  hay  that  was  very 
tough  in  the  mow,  and  by  shaking  each  lift  avoided 
heating.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  left  the  last  lift 
unspread  while  we  have  gone  to  dinner,  and  after  another 
load  found  the  centre  of  the  roll  hot  when  we  went  to 
spread  it.  I  have  found  what  you  would  call  well- 
cured  hay  to  do  it,  when  left  unspread  for  a  few  hours. 
I  speak  of  alfalfa  alone.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
sweet  clover,  and  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  ideas 
of  your  readers  in  print,  telling  something  about  alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover  hay-making. 

J.  C.  Benner. 

Higher  Versus  Rural  Education. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

"For  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance."  Last 
November  the  citizens  of  Montreal  subscribed  $4,000,000 
to  the  McGill  University  funds.  The  British  Empire 
Steel  Corporation  made  Dalhouse  (Halifax)  a  promise 
of  a  contribution  of  $250,000  for  the  encouragement  of 
scientific  research  to  stimulate  the  development  of  the 
mineral  and  other  natural  resources  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Masseys  have  given  millions  to  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  Tuxedo  Holding  Company  of  Winnipeg 
donated  Tuxedo  Park  Site  (150  acres)  to  the  Manitoba 
provincial  university.  The  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller 
Foundations  have  spent  and  are  still  spending  fabulous 
sums  on  higher  education  in  Canada. 

But  how  much  is  being  donated  to  our  rural  un- 
graded schools?  For  every  boy  or  girl  attending  a 
university  thousands  of  other  boys  and  girls  are  attend- 
ing our  one-roomed  country  schools.  Rural  educational 
conditions  are  deplorable;  forty  to  sixty  pupils  in  many 
rooms  with  immature  and  inexperienced  teachers  to 
instruct  them.  Country  people,  like  city  folks,  are 
already  taxed  to  the  hilt.  The  writer  knows  a  rural 
district  which  has  produced  one  college  professor,  one 
mayor  of  a  thriving  city,  three  medical  doctors  and  a 
prominent  clergyman.  Had  that  district  been  able  to 
employ  a  second  teacher,  what  would  the  harvest  have 
been?  It  requires  an  investment  of  about  $50,000  to 
found  a  chair  in  a  university.  The  interest  from  $50,000 
would  provide  second  teachers  in  two  or  three  school 
districts.  The  schools  so  benefited  would  soon  cover 
themselves  and  their  benefactor  in  glory.  The  donor 
would  light  such  a  candle  in  Canada  as  could  not  be 
put  out. 

Hants  Co.,  N.S.  C.  B.  F. 


Remember  that  last  year  the  cattle  found  the  weak 
places  in  the  fences  you  had  failed  to  repair  and  at  the 
most  inopportune  time  broke  into  the  corn  or  grain 
field.  When  the  pastures  get  picked  down  the  stock 
will  be  looking  for  just  such  opportunities  this  summer. 
Once  they  break  in  they  are  very  persistent.  The 
safest  course  is  to  endeavor  to  put  the  fences  in  order 
and  put  good  fasteners  on  the  gates. 
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Our  Stand  on  Oleo  Wrongly  Inter- 
preted. 

Readers  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate,"  and  especially 
the  dairymen  of  Eastern  Canada,  have  no  doubt  read 
the  comprehensive  article  entitled  "Facts  About  Oleo- 
margarine," which  appeared  in  our  May  25  issue. 
Copies  of  this  article  were  mailed  to  each  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  Senate,  as  also  to  a  large 
number  of  prominent  dairy  farmers  throughout  the 
country.  We  have  in  reply  received  many  letters, 
among  them  quite  a  few  from  Members  and  Senators 
at  Ottawa.  One  of  these  is  from  the  Hon.  G.  D.  Robert- 
son, Minister  of  Labor  in  the  Meighen  Government, 
and  it  is  our  purpose  here  to  reproduce  this  letter, 
together  with  our  reply,  in  order  to  show  how  the 
position  of  the  dairymen  of  Canada  is  misunderstood 
at  Ottawa,  and  also  the  ease  with  which  some  of  those 
at  Ottawa  incline  to  the  purely  political  viewpoint  of 
any  matter,  whether  or  not  the  subject  lends  itself,  as 
does  the  question  of  oleo,  to  an  impartial  discussion. 
The  letters  follow: 

Ottawa,  May  27th,  1922. 

Mr.  John  Weld, 

Manager,  Farmer's  Advocate, 

London,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  May  23rd,  soliciting  my  influence  in 
support  of  Mr.  Neill's  resolution  and  the  views  expressed 
by  "The  Farmer's  Advocate,"  respecting  the  prohibition 
of  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  oleomargarine  is 
received. 

The  resolution  simply  and  plainly  means  special 
protection  by  legislation  for  the  dairy  farmer,  excluding 
by  law  the  importation  or  manufacture  of  any  substitute 
(however  wholesome  and  cheap)  for  butter. 

It  is  amazing,  to  say  the  least,  that  those  who  so 
loudly  proclaim  their  faith  in,  and  desire  for,  free  access 
to  the  markets  of  the  world,  should  ask  Parliament  to 
prohibit  by  law  the  importation  of  any  wholesome 
article  of  food. 

Canada's  butter  producers  never  received  such  high 
prices  for  their  product  before  1918  as  they  have  since 
the  Government  in  that  year  permitted  the  importation 
of  "Oleo."  No  farmer  is  without  employment.  There 
is  a  market  for  all  the  butter  Canada  can  produce.  In 
some  dairy  countries  the  farmer  sells  all  his  butter  and 
eats  "Oleo"  himself  because  it  is  cheaper  and  just  as 
good.  With  good  prices,  ample  markets,  and  no  un- 
employment in  the  industry,  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
legislation  which  would  prevent  scores  of  thousands  of 
industrial  workers  and  their  dependents  from  obtaining 
a  cheap,  wholesome  food,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  higher  price  for  butter. 

May  I  outline  for  your  consideration,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Mr.  Neill's  resolution  was  so  strongly 
objected  to.  There  are  to-day  scores  of  thousands  of 
industrial  workers  out  of  employment.  They  have 
many,  many  thousands  of  women  and  helpless  children 
dependent  upon  them  for  bread,  which  in  too  many  cases 
they  are  unable  to  supply.  Why? 

At  the  same  time  there  is  being  imported  into 
Canada,  annually,  approximately  twenty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  farm  implements  of  all  sorts.  Half  that 
amount  at  least  represents  labor  costs  of  production, 
all  of  which  went  to  foreign  workmen  while  ours  went 
hungry.  All  could  have  been  produced  in  Canada. 
Ten  million  dollars  would  provide  8,000  men  at  $4.00 
per  day  with  employment  for  300  days.  Had  our 
Canadian  adopted  the  policy  of  purchasing  only 
Canadian  implements  there  probably  would  be  less 
objection  on  the  part  of  Canadian  workmen,  when  they 
are  asked  to  eat  butter  only,  though  at  higher  cost, 
because  it  will  help  the  dairy  industry. 

Much  justification  might  be  found  for  Canadian 
workmen  approaching  Parliament  with  a  request  for 
legislation  forbidding  the  importation  of  agricultural 
implements  which  can  be  supplied  at  home,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  employ  many  idle  men,  put  bread, 
and  perhaps  butter,  in  many  children's  mouths  who 
now  are  hungry,  and  generally  stimulate  business  in 
Canada.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Neill  or  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  would  support  such  a  resolution?  If  not, 
then  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  either  can  seriously  ask 
support  to  the  one  now  under  consideration. 

National  progress  and  prosperity  depends  largely 
upon  co-operation  and  sympathetic  regard  for  the  needs 
and  rights  of  all  classes  in  the  community,  rather  than 
upon  class  selfishness.  If  you  will  suggest  to  Mr.  Neill 
that  he  should  alter  his  view  on  the  subject  in  question, 
you  would,  I  think,  be  rendering  good  service  to  the 
Canadian  farmer,  for  whom  I  entertain  the  kindliest 
feeling  and  highest  regard  as  an  individual,  but  regret 
exceedingly  much  of  the  bad  advice  he  has  been  given. 
Yours  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)    G.  D.  Robertson. 

Our  reply  was  as  follows: 

London,  May  30,  1922. 

Hon.  G.  D.  Robertson, 

The  Senate,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  May  27  to  hand,  in  reply  to  our  letter 
under  date  of  May  23,  requesting  your  consideration 
of  an  article  appearing  in  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  of 
May  25,  entitled  "Facts  About  Oleomargarine,"  and 
also  soliciting  your  influence  in  every  legitimate  way 
to  have  this  question  settled  permanently  and  fairly 
at  the  present  session  of  Parliament. 


We  are  very  sorry  that  you  have  apparently  not 
read  the  article  accompanying  our  letter.  We  are  also 
sorry  that  you  have  entirely  misconstrued  our  position 
on  the  matter  of  oleo.  You  were  not  solicited,  as  your 
letter  states,  for  your  influence  in  support  of  Mr.  Neill's 
resolution;  nor  were  you  asked  to  support  the  prohibition 
of  oleo.  We  do  not  know  Mr.  Neill  personally,  nor 
have  we  been  in  correspondence  with  him  in  any  way. 
We  regard  oleo  as  a  legitimate  food  product  in  its 
proper  place,  but  we  are  also  strongly  of  the  opinion — 
and  all  of  the  available  facts  bear  out  our  contention — ■ 
that  the  legalization  of  oleo  as  a  spread  for  bread,  and 
the  sale  of  it  as  such  by  manufacturers,  is  inevitably 
accompanied  by  fraud  and  deception.  Had  you  read 
the  article  in  question  you  would  have  found  our  position 
clearly  defined  as  follows: 

"The. dairy  industry  in  Canada  is  not  asking  selfishly 
for  protection,  as  the  Progressives  and  some  members 
would  insist.  Such  insistence  is  preposterous  and 
savors  of  prejudice.  Butter  is  a  staple  food  and  is 
reasonable  in  price,  healthful  and  plentiful  in  Canada. 
Oleo  is  not  a  substitute  for  butter,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  addition  of  butter  or  milk  'it  would  not  be  so  palat- 
able; it  would  be  like  using  lard,'  to  quote  a  packer. 
A  product  of  this  kind  is  suitable  as  a  cooking  compound 
but  not  as  a  spread,  and  'The  Farmer's  Advocate' 
believes  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  served  if 
Parliament  were  to  rate  it  as  a  cooking  compound,  and 
prohibit  its  sale  or  advertisement  as  a  substitute  for 
butter,  or  as  a  spread.  Since  over  50  per  cent,  of  oleo 
is  used  for  domestic  shortening,  let  this  use  of  it  continue, 
so  that  it  will  be  in  competition  with  other  similar 
products.  It  will  then  be  a  legitimate  food  product, 
and  all  anyone  will  get  of  it,  especially  the  growing 
children,  will  not  hurt  them.  The  temptation  to  fraud 
will  also  be  eliminated,  since  the  manufacturers  would 
be  forced  to  advertise  it  properly  and  not  falsely,  as  a 
substitute  for  butter,  and  there  would  not  be  the  com- 
mercial necessity  of  making  it  smell,  taste  and  look 
similar  to  butter.  The  manufacturers  would  not  be 
put  out  of  business,  and  the  'poorer  people'  who  were 
forced  to  use  a  cooking  compound  as  a  spread  for  bread, 
could  still  do  so — but  they  would  be  doing  it  with  their 
eyes  open." 


The  Holmesville  Cheese  Factory,  Huron  County. 


Surely  this  is  clear  enough  and  need  not  have  been 
misconstrued.  As  to  prohibition,  there  are  certainly 
arguments  in  its  favor,  namely,  that  it  was  prohibited 
for  thirty  years  prior  to  1917  without  protest,  and  that 
it  was  admitted  only  "temporarily"  as  a  war  measure; 
and  it  was  doubtless  these  main  facts  which  actuated 
dairymen  in  requesting  that  the  matter  be  disposed  of 
in  this  way.  "The  Farmer's  Advocate,"  however,  is 
neither  the  ofFcial  organ  of  any  organization,  nor  the 
tool  of  any  political  party.  We  are,  in  fact,  and  have 
remained  since  first  publication  in  January,  1866,  a 
strictly  independent  farm  journal  with  one  aim  only, 
and  that  is  to  promote  Canadian  agriculture  and  the 
best  interests  of  Canada.  We  have  no  political  bias 
and  have  ever  been  ready  to  express  our  opinions 
regardless  of  who  disagreed  with  them,  provided  we 
were  sure  that  they  were  in  the  interests  of  Canada's 
primary  industry  and  not  unfair.  We,  therefore,  resent 
the  implication  in  the  third  paragraph  of  your  letter, 
that  we  stand  for  free  trade  and  that  we  have  turned  a 
political  corner  on  this  question.  Politics  is  mentioned 
so  rarely  in  our  columns  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  do  this.  We  are  as  ready  to  support  a  Con- 
servative Minister  of  Agriculture  as  an  Agrarian. 

There  is  no  argument  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
your  letter.  Neither  have  the  laboring  men  received 
such  high  wages  as  during  the  war  and  since;  and  we 
might  add  that  whereas  prices  for  farm  products  are 
now  so  low  that  a  great  many  farmers  failed  to  break 
"even  last  year,  the  labor  unions  are  still  accentuating 
the  conditions  of  unemployment  by  means  of  strikes. 
It  is  quite  true,  as  you  state  in  your  letter,  that  there 
is  no  unemployment  in  agriculture,  and  you  know  quite 
well  that  there  are  thousands  of  men,  who,  if  they  really 
wanted  to  work,  could  get  more  work  then  they  are 
looking  for  on  the  farms  of  Canada.  Many  of  them  do 
not  want  to  work,  unless  they  can  get  something  that 
just  suits  them. 

We  object  to  your  implication  that  dairymen  are 
purely  selfish  in  this  matter.  They  can  stand  com- 
petition and  will  stand  it  if  it  is  fair,  but  the  use  of 
oleo  as  a  spread  is  coincidental  with  fraud,  and  it  cannot 
be  prevented  without  adding  to  the  taxes  of  the  laboring 
man  more  than  he,  saves  by  the  use  of  oleo.  What  is 
"amazing"  to  us  is  that  legislators  at  Ottawa  persist  in 
looking  for  politics  and  class  arguments  where  a  matter 
of  simple  justice  is  concerned. 

You  state  that  in  some  dairy  countries  the  farmer 
sells  all  his  butter  and  eats  oleo  himself  because  it  is 


cheaper  and  just  as  good.  We  are  surprised  at  this 
statement,  because  even  the  manufacturer  does  not 
claim  that  oleo  is  as  good  as  butter,  and  all  evidence 
proves  you  to  be  wrong. 

We  thoroughly  agree  with  you  when  you  state  that 
national  progress  and  prosperity  depend  largely  upon 
co-operation  and  sympathetic  regard  for  the  needs  and 
rights  of  all  classes  in  the  community  rather  than  upon 
class  selfishness;  and  we  also  regret,  with  you,  much  of 
the  bad  advice  the  Canadian  farmer  has  been  given. 

With  regard  to  the  second  and  third  last  paragraphs 
of  your  letter,  we  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  an 
argument  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  protection  versus 
free  trade.  We  do  think,  howe\tr,  that  the  examples 
given,  namely,  oleo  and  farm  machinery,  are  not 
parallel.  The  whole  protectionist  argument  in  con- 
nection with  oleo  has  been  wrongly  used.  Except  in 
theory,  we  do  not  care  whether  oleo  comes  into  Canada 
free  or  is  subjected  to  heavy  duty;  we  are  interested 
in  keeping  it  from  fraudulent  competition  with  buttew 
which  means  more  to  this  country  than  oleo  evci  can 
mean  and  which  is,  besides,  a  much  more  healthful 
product. 

Yours  very  trulv, 
(Sgd.)    The  Will  i  am  Weld  Co.  Limited. 


European  Trade  in  Condensed  Milk. 

Dairymen  in  Ontario  and  sonic  of  the  other  Eastern 
Provinces  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the  con, 
denser!  and  powdered  milk  trade,  which  is  the  outlet 
for  many  millions  of  pounds  of  milk  annually  produced 
on  the  farms  of  Canada.  There  are  more  than  a  score 
ot  these  factories  in  this  country  and  during  the  war  the 
growth  of  this  branch  of  the  dairy  industry  was  phen- 
omenal. Latterly,  however,  the  demand  for  these  pro- 
ducts has  lessened  to  a  marked  extent  and  a  summary  of 
conditions  as  they  exist  with  respect  to  the  trade  in 
condensed  milk  products  is  of  special  interest  at  this 
time.  We  are  reproducing  herewith  an  extract  from  a 
recent  news  letter  of  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Branch 
of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  an  article 
which  first  appeared  in  a  recent  U.  S.  Commerce  Report. 
This  extract  deals  with  the  trade  in  condensed  milk 
in  European  countries  where  this  product  was  produced 
in  large  quantities  and  is  as  follows: 

Before  the  war  the  United  Slates  exported  but 
limited  quantities  of  condensed  milk  to  Europe.  It  was 
thought  that  America  could  not  produce  so  cheaply 
as  the  European  countries,  and  the  European  markets 
were  hedged  about  for  the  most  part  by  high  import 
duties.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  import  duties 
yielded  to  food  necessities.  Coincidently,  the  decrease 
in  the  native  herds,  accompanied  by  the  increased  de- 
mand for  portable  food  for  the  use  of  armies  in  the 
field,  gave  impetus  to  a  strong  buying  movement. 

At  first  the  demand  for  American  milk  was  concen- 
trated on  sweetened  milk,  owing  to  the  prevailing  sugar 
shortage.  The  first  contracts  lor  American  unswcci- 
ened  tinned  milk  were  not  given  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1916.  The  business  increased  steadily,  un- 
sweetened milk  tending  to  overtake  the  sweetened 
brands  until  at  present  unsweetened  milk  imports  arc 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Trade  volume  attained 
such  proportions  that  800,000  cases  of  war  stocks 
remained  to  be  disposed  of  in  France  alone  at  the  con- 
clusion of  hostilities.  Naturally,  these  heavy  stocks 
have  affected  the  market  in  the  past  18  months,  but 
at  present  they  are  nearing  exhaustion.  There  may  be 
35,000  to  50,000  cases  left,  but  the  amount  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  prove  a  determinative  influence  in  the 
market.  With  the  rapid  restoration  of  French  herds 
to  something  like  pre-war  status,  import  necessities 
are  obviously  declining. 

There  is  only  one  important  canned-milk  factory 
in  France,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  country  will 
become  an  important  producer  in  the  near  future.  The 
French  prefer  to  devote  surplus  fresh  milk  to  cheese  and 
butter  making.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  canned 
milk  industry  of  Europe  may  be  said  to  have  originated, 
the  trade  has  passed  through  many  changes  in  the  past 
seven  years.  Business  has  clearly  been  over-done,  and, 
with  the  sharp  reaction  in  demand,  accompanied  by 
falling  prices,  the  whole  tendency  now  is  toward  curtail- 
ment. 

During  the  war  the  Dutch  developed  their  canned 
milk  industry  tremendously.  They  stuck,  however, 
to  the  old  line  of  sweetened  milk,  and  there  is  only  one 
facf^y  in  the  Netherlands  now  that  specializes  in  the 

unsweetened  brand. 

Denmark,  a  great  dairy  country,  entered  the  con- 
densed milk  industry  rather  late  and  is  but  a  slight 
competitive  influence  in  Western  Europe  outside  of 
England,  where  a  considerable  trade  is  done.  This 
trade  tends  to  follow  the  Danish  export  butter  trade. 
It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  the  Danes  export  their 
butter  and  eat  its  cheaper  substitute,  margarine.  t| 
like  manner  a  fine  quality  of  condensed  milk  is  exported 
from  Denmark  to  England,  and  the  skimmed  milk, 
out  of  which  inferior  brands  might  be  manufactured,  is 
consumed  at  home. 

Before  the  war  the  American  condensed-milk  in- 
dustry contented  itself  with  supplying  domestic 
needs.  These  domestic  requirements  ran  slightly  under 
20,000,000  cases  a  year.  In  the  boom  period  cul- 
minating in  1919,  about  39,000,000  cases  were  pro- 
duced, or  nearly  100  per  cent,  more  than  was  needed 
for  domestic  consumption.  This  surplus  represented 
nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the  world's  consumption  of  canned 
milk  in  1914.  In  1920  the  United  States  production 
dropped  to  less  than  25, 000, 00(1  cases.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  ■whereas  the  United  States  attained  peak 
production  in  1919,  continental  Europe  reached  its 
highest  production  point  only  in  1921.    A  swift  reaction. 
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has  now  set  in,  with  evidences  of  marked  curtailment. 
One  may  not  reasonably  anticipate  a  return  to  the  small 
pre-war  production,  but  the  drift  just  now  is  plainly 
towards  the  resumption  of  cheese  and  butter  making 
at  the  expense  of  the  newly  developed  canned-milk 
industry.  Even  Italy,  which  cannot  be  rated  as  a  dairy 
country,  has  produced  some  canned  milk  in  the  past  two 
or  three  years.  Italian  canned  milk  has  been  offered  within 
the  past  30  days  on  the  Paris  market,  but  at  prices  con- 
siderably above  American  brands  of  equal  quality. 
Spain  has  been  buying  large  quantities  of  tinned  milk 
through  its  former  source  of  supply,  the  Netherlands. 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  more  con- 
densed milk  could  be  used  now  than  Germany.  The 
reduced  herds  and  the  scarcity  of  fodder,  due  to  last 
season's  prolonged  drought,  combine  to  produce  a 
severe  shortage  in  the  supplies  of  fresh  milk.  Trade 
with  the  United  States  is  affected  by  the  difficulty  of 
financing  imports.  The  same  demand,  only  more  acute, 
exists  for  condensed  milk  in  Austria  and  Poland,  with  the 
difficulties  of  finance  more  involved.  It  is  learned  that 
condensed  milk  is  much  wanted  in  Greece,  that  market 
being  at  present  supplied  by  a  well-known  European 
house  that  has  recently  established  factories  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  strong  demand  in  Constanti- 
nople and  Asia  Minor,  but  satisfaction  of  this  demand 
awaits,  as  in  the  case  of  Central  Europe,  sound  measures 
of  finance. 

The  supply  of  fresh  milk  in  Vienna  is  now  only 
108,000  liters  (29,000  gallons)  daily,  whereas  before  the 
war  it  was  900,000  liters  (238,000  gallons).  The  Austrian 
Provinces  cannot  supply  the  need,  as  they  are  hampered 
by  a  law  that  fresh  milk  must  be  sold  at  168  Austrian 
crowns  per  liter  (about  4  cents  a  quart),  which  is  much 
less  than  the  cost  of  production.  This  causes  the 
Austrian  producer  to  make  butter  and  feed  the  skim 
milk  to  the  hogs,  rather  than  sell  the  fresh  milk.  There  is 
a  shortage  of  fodder,  and  facilities  for  milk  transportation 
are  limited  and  expensive,  whereas  butter  and  pork  can 
easily  be  transported  and  disposed  of  in  ways  not  subject 
to  State  control.  Moreover,  as  a  natural  result  of 
the  war,  Austrian  herds  are  small  and  poor  in  condition. 
As  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  milk  can  not  be  obtained, 
the  consumer  must  turn  to  imported  preserved  milk. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  as  the  export  market  for 
Dutch  butter  and  cheese  becomes  more  restricted,  and 
the  domestic  market  is  invaded  by  Danish  and  Australian 
butter,  the  export  of  condensed  milk,  milk  powder,  and 
other  milk  products  has  been  greatly  increased.  The 
total  volume  of  these  exports  in  1921  was  96,652.  metric 
tons,  with  a  value  of  §20,005,000,  as  compared  with 
73,016  tons,  valued  at  $16,252,000,  in  1920. 


The  superiority,  based  on  utility,  of  pure-bred  over 
common  stock  is  evident  from  the  following  figures: 


Class 


Superior 
Earning 
Power 


Earning  Power  of  Scrub  vs.  Pure- 
Bred  Stock. 

There  have  been  plenty  of  instances  where  the 
superior  earning  power  of  pure-bred  over  scrub  stock 
has  been  shown  on  individual  farms,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
information  is  available  showing  that  over  a  large 
number  of  farms  the  same  thing  has  proven  true.  Suc- 
cessful live  stock  men  know  that  it  is  true,  but  the 
proof  is  only  available  after  surveys  have  been  made 
and  data  carefully  gathered.  In  the  following  para- 
graphs taken  from  the  Guernsey  Breeders'  Journal  of 
recent  date,  D.  S.  Burch,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
discusses  the  results  of  an  inquiry  made  over  about 
500  farms.  The  facts  are  relatively  the  same  in  Canada 
as  in  the  United  States  and  every  farmer  in  Eastern 
Canada  who  has  not  yet  been  convinced  to  the  point  of 
actual  practice,  of  the  superior  qualities  of  pure-bred 
stock  over  scrub  or  common  stock,  should  read  these 
paragraphs  carefully.    They  are  as  follows: 

Pure-bred  live  stock  has  about  40  per  cent, 
greater  earning  power  (apart  from  its  breeding  or 
sale  value)  than  scrub  stock.  The  superiority 
of  pure-breds  on  a  utility  basis  is  due  prin- 
cipally to:  Better  conformation  and  quality,  in- 
creased production,  more  economical  production,  and 
earlier  maturity.  When  pure-bred  sires  are  used  to 
improve  farm  live  stock  the  offspring  is  more  saleable 
than  that  of  non-pure-bred  sires,  and  brings  nearly  50 
per  cent.  greater  returns.  The  foregoing  are  a  few 
results  of  a  recent  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  figures  are  based  on  about  25,000 
head  of  breeding  stock  owned  by  525  experienced  live 
stock  owners.  Besides,  the  same  persons  own  30,000 
fowls  on  which  the  poultry  results  are  based.  All  of 
these  stockmen  have  for  several  years — an  average  of 
nine — used  pure-bred  sires  to  head  their  herds  and  flocks. 
More  than  that,  about  30  per  cent,  of  their  female 
stock  has  been  pure-bred.  A  small  proportion  of  the 
remaining  females  are  scrubs,  the  others  being  grades  and 
crossbreds.  Thus  the  persons  furnishing  the  De- 
partment with  their  experiences  were  in  a  position  to 
supply  dependable  information. 

The  figures  mentioned  were  obtained  during  the  last 
part  of  1921  in  a  period  of  marked  depression  in  the  live- 
stock industry.    Partly  for  that  reason  they  are  con- 
sidered  conservative  even  though  pointing  to  an  unusual- 
ly high  value  of  pure-breds  over  common  stock.  The 
I  purpose  of  obtaining  this  new  information  was  to  supply 
i  an  increasing  demand  for  facts  of  greater  scope,  than 
i  single-time  observations.    With  the  development  of  the 
Federal-State  campaign  for  "Better  Sires — Better  Stock" 
i  the  Department  has  received  an  unusually  large  number 
of  requests  asking  what  pure-breds  can  do  for  the 
]  man  who  does  not  aspire  to  become  a  specialized  breeder. 
"What  can  I  expect  from  pure-bred  sires,  or  from  both 
pure-bred  sires  and  dams,  as  a  utility  proposition?" 
That  is  essentially  what  scores  of  thoughtful  people  want 
\o  know. 


Dairy  cattle  

Poultry  

Swine  

Sheep  

Horses  

Beef  cattle  

Goats  

Average  for  all  classes  ( [weighted). 


per  cent. 
47.8 
40.  7 
38.3 
37.8 
37.2 
36.8 
36.8 
40.4 


The  relatively  high  percentages  representing  the 
earning  power  of  well-bred  dairy  cattle  and  poultry 
over  scrubs,  are  explained  doubtless  by  the  greater 
facilities  for  keeping  production  records  of  these  classes 
of  live  stock,  thereby  contributing  to  their  improvement. 

The  average  reported  increase  in  financial  returns 
from  live  stock  operations,  traceable  to  the  use  of  pure- 
bred sires,  was  48  per  cent.  This  result  includes  the 
returns  from  both  the  sale  of  breeding  stock  and  of 
animals  and  products  for  market.  The  data  appear  to 
show  conclusively  that  well-bred  animals  are  good 
property,  not  simply  for  the  experienced  breeder, 
but  for  every  farmer  willing  to  give  them  the  proper 
care  and  opportunity  to  prove  their  worth. 

The  Bureau  has  abundant  evidence  corroborating  this 
belief.  One  farmer  relates  that  the  impelling  force 
which  prompted  him  to  acquire  pure-breds  was  the  need 
for  more  income.  He  reasoned  that  ownership  of  pure- 
breds  was  not  the  proverbial  wealthy  man's  diversion, 
but  the  poor  man's  necessity.  He  obtained  the  best 
foundation  stock  within  his  means  and  gave  it  good 
care;  it  increased  his  returns  100  per  cent. 

While  there  are  numerous  similar  cases  and 
frequent  greater  successes,  the  general  averages 
mentioned  are  presented  as  the  best  indication  of  profits 
to  be  reasonably  expected.  Briefly,  good  pure-breds 
are  more  efficient  than  other  stock,  but  their  earning 
power  in  each  case  depends  on  two  chief  factors:  (1) 


A  Neat  Buttermilk  Tank,  at  an  Oxford 
County  Dairy  Plant. 

Their  own  quality,  and  (2)  the  human  factor,  especially 
skill  in  management.  The  evidence  gathered  by  the 
Department  shows  that  live  stock  owners  are  becoming 
more  and  more  insistent  on  records  of  production  as  a 
means  of  distinguishing  desirable  pure-breds  from  those 
of  less  merit. 

The  inquiry  shows  that  for  the  most  part  pure-bred 
animals  of  good  type  are  readily  obtainable.  But 
special  requirements  or  a  desire  for  the  less  common 
breeds  generally  involve  some  difficulties  and  higher 
prices.  About  98  per  cent,  of  the  pure-bred  live  stock 
owners  reporting  to  the  Department  were  satisfied  both 
with  the  pure-breds  themselves  and  the  progeny,  except 
when  they  expressed  the  desire  for  still  better  stock. 
As  one  breeder  explained,  the  desire  for  improvement 
is  necessary  for  progress.  A  few  had  unfortunate 
experiences  with  pure-breds  of  inferior  quality  and 
pointed  out  the  need  for  making  selections  with  great 
care.  Practically  all  reports  agreed  on  the  principle 
that  superior  quality  among  pure-breds  themselves  is  in- 
variably worth  a  higher  cost. 

About  four-fifths  of  the  live  stock  owners  had  surplus 
pure-breds  to  sell  from  time  to  time.  In  this  enterprise 
they  reported  varying  degrees  of  success.  More  than 
half  of  them  had  but  little  trouble  in  making  satisfactory 
sales.  Others  experienced  difficulties  due  chiefly  to 
local  preferences  for  breed  and  type,  inability  to 
furnish  production  records,  and  lack  of  proper  adver- 
tising. 

Numerous  sidelights  on  the  raising  of  improved 
live  stock  under  practical  farm  conditions  and  through 
different  periods,  including  last  year's  period  of  depression 
have  been  obtained  from  the  reports.  Following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  study  to  be  dealt  with  more  fully 
in  a  circular  which  the  Department  is  preparing  for 
publication. 

Summary. 

1.  Based  on  utility  alone  (entirely  apart  from  breed- 
ing or  sales  value)  pure-bred  live  stock  has  an  earning 
power  from  a  third  to  one-half  greater  than  scrub  stock. 
The  average  superiority  of  pure-breds  over  scrubs 
for  all  classes  of  farm  animals  is  about  40  per  cent. 

2.  Of  the  principal  points  in  which  pure-breds  excel 
other  stock,  the  most  prominent  are:  Superiority  and 
uniformity  in  conformation  and  type,  greater  sale  value, 
greater  and  more  economical  production,  and  earlier 
maturity. 

3.  Surplus  pure-breds  are  readily  saleable  at  satis- 
factory prices  in  a  majority  of  cases;  but  sales  and 


prices  depend  largely  on  the  quality  of  stock  as  shown 
by  breeding  and  production  records,  also  on  the  business 
ability  of  the  breeder. 

4.  With  rare  exceptions,  pure-bred  sire  users  are 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  offspring  obtained,  except 
that  the  desire  is  created  in  many  cases  to  further  im- 
prove the  quality. 

5.  The  progeny  of  pure-bred  sires  has  practically  a 
50  per  cent,  greater  value  than  the  progeny  of  non-purc- 
breds. 

6.  Pure-bred  sires  .of  good  quality  are  readily 
obtainable  in  the  experience  of  three-fourths  of  the 
breeders  reporting.  The  principal  difficulties  are: 
Paying  the  price  and  finding  the  desirable  type, 
but  there  is  practically  unanimous  agreement  that  the 
results  justify  the  cost. 

7.  The  average  increase  in  financial  returns,  front 
live  stock  raising,  traceable  to  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires 
is  48  per  cent. 

8.  Each  breeder  of  pure-bred  live  stock  influences, 
on  an  average,  about  nine  other  persons  to  raise  superior 
animals. 

9.  Of  the  chief  influences  which  cause  farmers  to 
become  breeders  of  pure-bred  live  stock,  the  three  fore- 
most are:  Reading  agricultural  periodicals  and  bulletins, 
general  observation,  and  county  agents. 

10.  The  principal  methods  by  which  breeders  expei  I 
to  continue  to  improve  their  stock  arc:  Use  of  superior 
sires,  careful  selection  and  mating  and  use  of  superior 
females. 


Keep  the  Separator  Clean. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  insure  the  quality  of  cream 
is  to  keep  the  separator  clean.  If  flirt  of  various  sorts 
is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  bowl  of  the  machine, 
or  between  the  various  parts,  it  cannot  help  but  taint 
the  cream;  and  once  this  occurs  there  is  no  way  by  which 
the  after  treatment  of  the  cream  can  make  it  good  again. 
The  separator  collects  many  of  the  impurities  of  the 
milk  and  unless  the  greatest  of  care  is  exercised  there 
is  always  danger  that  some  impurities  will  get  into  the 
milk  between  the  time  it  is  drawn  and  the  time  the 
separator  is  used. 

Not  only  should  the  separator  be  washed  each  time 
it  is  used  in  order  to  keep  it  absolutely  clean,  but  it 
should  be  washed  thoroughly.  Perhaps  the  worst  cases 
of  unclean  separators  are  those  where  the  separators 
are  washed  after  a  fashion,  but  where  they  are  not 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
foreign  matter  takes  place,  which  exposes  the  cream 
to  contamination  from  bad  odors  and  undesirable 
germs.  These  germs  are  capable  of  producing  injurious 
fermentations  which  result  inevitably  in  butter  of  in- 
ferior quality. 

A  clean  separator  will  last  longer  than  one  that  is  not 
cleaned  as  it  should  be,  since  the  decomposing  matter 
gives  rise  to  acids  which  gradually  corrode  the  bowl 
and  render  it  less  efficient.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  a 
separator  that  is  clean  will  skim  more  closely  than  one 
which  is  dirty.  The  proper  way  to  wash  a  separator, 
according  to  one  authority,  is  to  flush  out  the  bowl  with 
clean  water  after  each  separation,  while  the  machine  is 
still  running  and  until  the  discharge  from  the  skim- 
milk  spout  is  clear.  This  will  remove  most  of  the  small 
amounts  of  milk  and  cream  which  stick  to  the  separator 
parts  and  will  make  the  subsequent  .  washing  of  the 
machine  easier.  The  bowl  should  then  be  taken  apart 
and  all  parts  scrubbed  with  a  brush  and  hot  water  into 
which  has  been  put  some  good  washing  powder.  After 
being  thoroughly  scrubbed  the  parts  should  then  be 
well  rinsed  with  scalding  water  and  allowed  to  drain  in  a 
clean  place. 

Cleaning  vs.  Sterilizing  Milking 
Machines. 

Experimental  evidence  gathered  by  dairy  experts  at 
the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  indicates  that 
washing  or  scrubbing  milking  machines,  either  by  hand 
or  by  mechanical  washers  now  on  the  market,  does  not 
sterilize  the  milker  tubes  and  teat-cups;  but  that  sterili- 
zation must  be  accomplished  subsequent  to  the  cleaning, 
either  by  means  of  non-poisonous  chemicals  or  by  heat. 

Repeated  observations  have  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  even  mechanical  scrubbing  which  is  done 
more  thoroughly  than  hand  scrubbing  does  not  kill 
bacteria,  and  that  dairy  utensils  which  appear  clean 
are  not  free  from  bacteria  until  properly  sterilized. 
Also,  examinations  of  the  water  in  which  milker  parl> 
have  been  washed  revealed  the  presence  of  millions  ot 
living  bacteria.  The  water,  then,  is  a  constant  source 
of  contamination  of  the  tubes  and  teat-cups  immersed 
in  it.  ... 

"The  great  difficulty,"  says  an  expert,  "is  in  making 
the  dairyman  realize  the  difference  between  a  clean  and  a 
sterile  milking  machine.  A  fine  glass  of  buttermilk  may 
be  absolutely  clean  so  far  as  visible  dirt  is  concerned,  but 
with  its  millions  of  bacteria  it  is  anything  but  sterile. 
A  carefully  prepared  surgical  dressing  is  also  quite  clean, 
but  the  phvsician  would  not  think  of  using  it  until 
it  had  been  thoroughly  sterilized  although  there  may  be 
very  few  bacteria  present.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  the  milking  machine  may  be  scrubbed  until  all 
grease  and  dirt  are  removed  and  yet  contain  a  sufficient 
number  of  bacteria  on  the  rubber  parts  and  in  the  teat- 
cups  to  interfere  seriously  in  the  production  of  high- 
grade  milk.  The  cleaning  of  milking  machines  must  be 
accompanied  by  some  method  of  chemical  or  heat 
sterilization  which  has  been  found  best  suited  to  the 
particular  type  of  machine  in  use,  if  a  high-quality 
product  is  to  be  obtained." 
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Promise  of  Fruit  From  Ten- Year- 
Old  Spies  at  Weldwood. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  do  not  plant 
Spies  for  the  reason  that  it  very  often  takes  so  long 
for  them  to  come  into  bearing.  We  know  of  orchards 
that  did  not  bear  until  about  20  years  after  they  were 
set  out,  and  in  onecase  we  heard  of  an  orchard  that  did 
not  bear  until  it  was  23  years  old.  In  contrast  to  this 
we  have  heard  experienced  fruit  men  state  that  the 
Spy  should  be  bearing  at  ten  years  of  age,  but  the 
weigl-t  of  evidence  seemed  to  be  against  them.  The 
late  W.  H.  Dempsey  was  one  of  those  who  believed 
that  the  Spy  could  be  brought  into  bearing  at  ten 
years,  and  demonstrated  it  from  his  own  experience. 
Some  years  ago  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  began  a  series  of 
experiments  in  orchards  throughout  the  Province 
bearing  on  this  point  and  summer  pruning  experiments 
were  carried  on  as  well  as  experiments  in  the  root 
pruning  of  young  Spy  trees  about  six  or  seven  years  of 
age-  The  object  was  to  see  whether  Spy  trees  could 
be  brought  into  bearing  at  an  earlier  age  by  these  methods 
and  in  the  case  of  the  summer  pruned  trees  the  pruning 
was  done  about  the  third  week  in  August.  The  results, 
however,  did  not  prove  the  theories  underlying  the 
tests  and  as  far  as  we  know,  the  trees  so  treated  did  not 
bear  any  more  quickly  than  others  that  were  given 
only  spring  pruning. 

The  matter  of  early  bearing  Spy  trees  is  brought  to 
mind  by  the  fact  that  Spys  in  the  Weldwood  orchard, 
which  is  just  ten  years  old  now,  are  well  laden  with 
blossom  buds  and  give  every  promise  of  carrying  a 
good  load  of  fruit  this  year.  Last  year  at  nine  years 
of  age  some  of  the  trees  bore  some  fruit,  but  all  told 
there  were  only  a  few  bushels.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  a  Spy  tree  in  the  Weldwood  Farm 
orchard  just  after  the  pink  spray  had  been  applied. 
Clusters  of  blossoms  are  showing  over  the  whole  tree 
and  if  it  matures  the  fruit  that  is  promised,  or  if  even 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  blossoms  result  in  fruit, 
the  tree  will  have  all  that  it  should  carry. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  special  treatment 
has  been  given  to  these  trees  in  any  way,  the  whole 
orchard  is  in  splendid  condition.  It  consists  of  about 
350  trees  which  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1912, 
following  a  crop  of  fall  wheat  that  went  24.  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  land  is  a  fairly  heavy  clay  and  slopes 
to  the  south.  The  wheat  land  was  seeded  to  clover, 
and  in  December  three  rounds  were  plowed  where  each 
row  of  trees  was  to  go  the  following  spring.  Practically 
none  of  the  trees  died  after  planting,  and  all  were  headed 
back  immediately.  The  clover  seeded  in  the  fall  wheat 
was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  during  the  first 
summer,  except  for  a  small  space  near  the  tree  rows. 
In  1913  a  crop  of  oats  was  grown  and  the  land  fall 
plowed.  In  1914  the  orchard  was  cultivated  during  the 
spring  and  a  crop  of  buckwheat  sown  later.  In  1915 
and  in  the  years  1916-17-18-19-20  a  hoed  crop  was 
grown  each  year  and  well  manured.  For  several  years 
prior  to  1918  the  land  was  fall  plowed  up  to  the  trees 
each  year  until  a  very  high  ridge  was  developed,  so  that 
during  1918-19-20  it  was  necessary  to  spring  plow  the 
soil  away  from  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  in  this  way  the 
soil  has  been  lowered  a  foot  at  least  at  the  tree  row. 
In  1921  a  crop  of  barley  was  grown  in  the  orchard,  and 
the  land  seeded  down  to  red  clover  and  alfalfa  without 
plowing  at  all.  The  orchard  was  disced  both  ways 
and  cultivated.  This  year  there  is  a  splendid  stand  of 
red  clover  and  alfalfa  up  to  within  about  five  feet  of  the 
tree  row.  It  should  be  stated  that  whenever  a  crop 
was  grown  in  the  orchard  some  space  has  always  been 
left  on  each  side  of  the  tree  row  upon  which  no  crop 
was  planted.  At  times,  also,  during  the  last  ten  years 
some  commercial  fertilizer  has  been  used  on  the  root 
< -rops,  but  this  has  been  largely  for  test  purposes  and 
has  been  more  or  less  irregular  in  application. 

With  regard  to  pruning,  the  orchard  has  not  been 
severely  pruned  at  any  time.  As  stated  before,  it  was 
headed  back  immediately  after  planting  and  pruned 
lightly  the  following  year.  -In  1914  the  Spy  trees  in 
particular  was  given  the  heaviest  pruning  they  have  had 
until  the  present  season.  In  that  year  they  were  gone 
over  carefully  and  pruned  according  to  what  was  known 
as  the  pyramidal  system,  that  is,  so  as  to  develop 
successive  whorls  of  branches  from  the  crotch  up,  about 
18  inches  or  two  feet  apart  along  a  central  leader. 
The  accompanying  photograph  shows  one  of  the  Spy 
trees  in  the  orchard  at  that  time  after  it  had  been 
pruned  and  the  disposition  of  the  branches  in  the  tree 
shown  was  described  in  these  columns  at  that  time 
by  the  one  who  did  the  pruning:  "They  are  left  three  in 
a  stage  or  story,  but  that  is  not  all.  They  are  so  located 
on  the  trunk  that  there  will  be  no  crotches,  and  the 
limbs  in  each  story  are  left  in  a  position  where  they  will 
drop  into  the  gap  below.  No  limb  overshadows  an- 
other. Inward  projecting  twigs  are  removed,  and  the 
end  of  each  shoot  is  cut  back  to  a  bud  that  points  in  a 
direction  that  may  be  lacking  in  wood  or  foliage.  Two 
stories  are  plainly  marked  in  this  tree,  but  there  is  yet 
a  third  deck  at  the  top  represented  by  four  small 
branches." 

As  stated  before,  the  pruning  just  described  was  the 
most  severe  that  the  orchard  has  ever  had,  and  verv 
little  more  pruning  was  given  at  all  until  1921,  when 
the  orchard  and  particularly  the  Spies,  were  gone  over 
moderately,  and  crossed  limbs  as  well  as  plainly  unde- 
sirable ones  were  cut  out.    The  trees  were,  of  course, 


very  thick  and  they  were  still  thick  this  spring  when 
they  were  gone  over  again  and  a  more  severe  thinning 
of  the  smaller  branches  given  so  that  sunlight  and  air 
could  gain  access  to  the  inside  of  the  trees.  The  Spies 
could  stand  still  more  thinning  than  was  given  this  year, 
but  it  was  not  desired  to  thin  out  too  much  at  once, 
and  we  believe  it  preferable  to  use  the  knife  and  saw 
gradually  and  to  prune  lightly  but  annually. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know 
just  what  varieties  were  planted  out  at  Weldwood  in 
1912.  The  standard  trees  in  the  orchard  are  forty  feet 
apart  each  way,  but  every  other  tree  in  the  row  is  a 
filler  so  that  in  the  row  the  trees  stand  twenty  feet  apart. 
The  fillers  are  about  one-third  each  of  Duchess,  Wealthy 
and  Wagener.  Beginning  with  the  standard  trees  at 
the  west  side  there  is  a  row  of  Spies,  then  Golden  Russets, 


'  Two-Year-Old  Spy  Tree  at  Weldwood  as  Pruned 
in  1914  to  "Pyramidal"  Form. 


\  Ten- Year-Old  Spy  Tree  at  Weldwood  Showing 
Promise  of  a  Good  Crop. 


two  rows  of  Spies,  a  row  of  Baldwins,  two  rows  of 
Spies,  a  row  of  Greenings,  two  rows  of  Spies,  a  row  ot 
Tolman  Sweets  (intended  to  be  grafted  later  to  Kings), 
two  rows  of  Spies  (part  of  one  row  intended  as  domestic 
sorts  such  as  Jonathan,  Gravenstein,  Spitzenberg,  St. 
Lawrence,  Astrachan  and  Yellow  Transparent,  but 
some  of  which  turned  out  to  be  other  and  less  desirable 
sorts)  then  a  row  of  Snows  between  two  rows  ot 
Mcintosh.  With  this  arrangement  of  the  varieties 
there  should  not  be  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  ferti- 
lization of  self  sterile  varieties  such  as  Mcintosh  and 
Spy  and  if  the  Spy  trees  bear  early  as  they  give  promise 
now  of  doing,  the  large  proportion  of  Spies  in  the  orchard 
should  make  it  a  profitable  investment  in  the  years  to 
come. 


Go-operation  for  Thedford  Celery 
Growers. 

Evidence  that  the  benefits  of  co-operation  in  its 
relation  to  the  marketing  of  farm  products  are  not 
confined  to  the  marketing  of  any  special  crop,  is  accumu- 
lating every  day.  There  is  no  branch  of  agriculture 
in  Canada  which  has  a  perfected  set  of  marketing 
machinery,  and  as  farmers  are  brought  vividly  to 
realize  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  which  surround 
the  marketing  of  farm  products,  there  are  more  and 
more  of  them  who  are  turning  to  co-operative  principles 
as  a  means  of  adjusting  unfair  conditions  that  may 
exist.  Co-operation  has  proven  of  great  benefit 
for  a  wide  variety  of  farm  crops,  and  the  latest  proposal 
for  co-operative  effort  in  Ontario  is  an  association  of 
the  celery  growers  in  the  Thedford  district,  which  has 
been  described  as  the  only  carload  celery  district  in  the 
Province. 

At  a  short  course  held  in  Thedford  last  winter  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Representative  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  W.  P.  Macdonald, 
Petrolia,  the  subject  of  celery  growing  and  marketing 
was  very  thoroughly  discussed.  At  that  time  it  was 
felt  that  what  is  needed  in  the  district  is  a  strong  organ- 
ization of  the  growers  to  take  care  of  their  mutual 
marketing  problems.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the 
time  was  not  opportune  then  and  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  wait  until  on  in  the  summer  before  the 
actual  work  of  organization  was  started.  Mr.  Macdonald 
is  now  taking  up  this  matter,  and  on  Tuesday  evening, 
May  23,  a  meeting  of  all  the  celery  growers  in  the 
district  was  called  in  Thedford,  at  which  F.  C.  Hart, 
Director  of  the  Co-operation  and  Markets  Branch  of 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  was 
present  and  A.  Fulton,  Manager  of  the  Cold  Storage 
Demonstration  Plant  which  the  Department  erected  at 
Brighton  last  year.  Mr.  Macdonald  reminded  the 
growers  present  that  every  one  of  them  had  been  visited 
and  their  opinion  sought  as  to  the  advisability  of  forming 
some  kind  of  organization,  and  that  it  was  strictly  up 
to  the  growers  themselves  as  to  what  would  be  done. 
He  stated  that  the  Thedford  district  marketed  about 
200  carloads  of  celery  each  year,  and  that  the  business 
was  in  the  hands  of  about  25  growers.  An  organization 
formed  now  would  be  comparatively  easy,  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  growers  involved,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  in  future  years  the  business  of 
growing  celery  in  Thedford  would  expand  greatly. 

Mr.  Hart  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point  as  to  the 
underlying  principles  which  must  be  followed  if  any 
co-operative  organization  was  to  be  successful.  He 
stated  that  there  are  many  things  that  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  but  the  four  cardinal  principles  were:  a  strong 
legal  contract  binding  each  member  to  the  Association 
for  a  period  of  years;  the  principle  of  standardization  of 
grades  and  packages;  the  pooling  principle;  and  the 
necessity  for  experienced  business  management.  Good 
managers  can  be  hired,  but  they  must  be  paid  for,  and 
too  many  associations  have  failed  in  the  past  because 
sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Fulton  spoke  more  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
question  and  dealt  mostly  with  the  handling  of  celery 
in  cold  storage.  He  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the 
difficulties  of  the  Thedford  growers  were  mostly  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  efficient  cold  storage  of  the 
crop,  but  that  to  handle  the  question  of  cold  storage 
satisfactorily  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  cold  storage 
right  on  the  ground  and  the  proposition  must  be  backed 
by  a  strong  organization  among  the  growers.  One 
year's  experience  in  the  Brighton  district  with  cold 
storage  had  shown  him  conclusively  that  cold  storage 
was  all  important  for  the  celery  grower,  because  at 
the  present  time  the  Thedford  growers  are  merely 
dumping  their  produces  on  the  market  and  taking  what 
the  buyers  want  to  pay.  During  the  past  winter  the 
Brighton  growers  were  able  to  realize  from  $1  to  $1.25 
per  dozen  through  the  careful  distribution  of  their 
product  at  the  same  time  that  the  Thedford  growers 
were  dumping  their  celery  on  the  markets  for  from  40  to 
50  cents  per  dozen.  The  difference  was  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  lacking  cold  storage  on  the  ground,  the 
Thedford  growers  were  forced  to  ship  some  distance  to 
storage,  or  else  sell  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  taken  off. 
This  meant  either  a  product  that  was  much  inferior 
when  it  reached  the  market,  or  that  the  market  would 
be  glutted  with  large  quantities.  The  speaker  also 
pointed  out  many  things  of  practical  importance  in  the 
storage  of  celery  and  advised  at  first  a  cold  storage  of 
about  60,000  cubic  feet  capacity.  He  thought  that 
there  was  a  building  in  Thedford  very  satisfactory  for 
the  purpose. 

There  was  some  discussion  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
speeches  and  through  it  all  ran  a  note  of  dissatisfaction 
with  present  conditions.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
appoint  a  strong  committee  to  go  thoroughly  into  the 
matter  with  Mr.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Hart,  and  this 
committee  was  authorized  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  organ- 
ization to  be  submitted  to  the  growers  at  an  early  date, 
so  that  if  the  organization  is  gone  ahead  with,  the  plant 
can  be  in  shape  for  operation  this  coming  fall. 


The  Best  Farm  Paper. 

Editor  The  Farmer's  Advocate: 

I  have  read  every  copy  of  "The  Farmer's  Advo- 
cate" this  past  year,  and  find  it  the  best  farm  paper 
that  any  farmer  can  read  to  get  the  best  live-stock 
notes  and  pointers  about  farm  cultivation. 

WALTER  J.  BURT, 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ont. 


June  8,  1922 
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Readers  Generally  Approve  Our  Stand  on  Oleo. 


Someone  Blundered  on  the  Oleo- 
margarine Question  at  Ottawa. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

That  was  a  strong  article  in  the  May  25th  number 
of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  entitled  "Facts  About 
Oleomargarine."  The  dairymen  of  Canada  are  thank- 
ful for  your  convincing  arguments  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  imitation  butter 
in  Canada.  The  ears  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
those  of  the  Leader  of  the  Progressive  Party  in  the 
Dominion  House,  should  tingle  after  reading  this 
indictment  of  their  position  on  this  important  food 
question. 

There  is  no  one  thing  which  affects  the  health  of  the 
people  of  any  country  so  much  as  what  they  eat.  We 
not  only  "dig  our  graves  with  our  teeth,"  but  we  de- 
termine to  a  large  extent  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
work  we  accomplish,  and  the  happiness  we  enjoy,  or  the 
misery  we  endure,  by  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach. 
Nearly  all  animals  of  the  lower  orders  seem  to  have 
selective  intuitions  regarding  feeds  which  are  harmful 
or  healthful.  Mankind  seems  to  have  largely  lost  this 
food  selective  instinct,  especially  in  youth.  After  years 
of  experience  we  learn  what  "agrees  with  us"  and  what 
does  not,  and  if  wise,  act  accordingly.  Children  need 
to  have  their  food  selected  by  older  persons.  The 
average  child  will  eat,  or  attempt  to  eat,  almost  anything 
which  is  given  to  it,  from  big  toes  to  door  knobs.  One 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  parents  is  to  see  that 
their  children  are  supplied  with  proper  food  which 
will  develop  the  strongest,  sanest  types  of  men  and  wo- 
men. Sometimes  parents  are  not  familiar  with  the 
best  classes  of  food  for  children,  hence  there  has  arisen 
a  society  known  as  the  Child-Welfare-League  whose 
chief  function  is  to  care  for  those  children  whose  parents 
or  guardians  do  not,  cannot,  or  will  not,  give  the  young- 
sters a  fair  show. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  State  is  to  see  that 
everything  possible  shall  be  clone  to  promote  the  health 
and  sanity  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  Commonwealth. 
.No  State  can  endure  for  any  length  of  time,  nor  hope 
to  become  great,  that  neglects  this  important  function. 

Only  recently  there  was  established  at  Ottawa  a 
Dominion  Department  of  Health.  Had  the  Members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
consulted  with  their  specialists  in  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, the  probabilities  are  that  the  vote  about  continuing 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Oleo  in  Canada  might  have 
been  different.  It  is  strange  that  Governments  will 
engage  experts  and  pay  them  high  salaries,  but  seldom 
consult  with  them  in  matters  of  importance  to  the  State. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Members  represent- 
ing farming  constituencies  should  support  a  parasitic 
industry  like  the  manufacture  of  Oleomargarine.  In 
case  readers  might  think  this  statement  too  strong, 
allow  me  to  quote  from  "The  Book  of  the  Dairy,"  by 
the  late  Dr.  Fleischmann,  a  noted  German  authority 
on  dairy  matters:  "A  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  conditions  of  the  trade  proves  the  margarine  cheese 
industry  to  be  of  a  purely  parasitic  character.  It 
benefits  no  one  except  itself,  and  grows  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  poorer  classes  and  the  dairy  industry. 
That  there  should  be  dairies  which  do  not  scruple  to 
work  in  the  interests  of  this  industry,  is  as  difficult  to 
understand  as  it  is  lamentable." 

While  the  foregoing  condemnation  is  applied  to  the 
imitation  or  filled  cheese  trade,  the  arguments  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  imitation  butter  business.  If  the 
"Butterine"  trade  becomes  firmly  established  in  Canada, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  have  "oiled"  cheese,  and 
"oiled"  milk,  such  as  are  found  on  the  markets  in  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  dairymen  are  putting 
up  a  strong  fight  at  present  in  order  to  prevent  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  milk  which  has  had  the  natural 
fat  extracted,  and  which  has  been  filled  with  cheap 
vegetable  oils,  that  are  not  so  nutritious  as  milk-fat, 
and  which  contain  little  or  none  of  the  essential  vitamines 
found  in  the  fat  of  milk.  The  real  reason  for  placing 
these  substitutes  for  dairy  products  on  the  market  is 
not  to  furnish  people  with  cheaper  food,  but  rather  that 
certain  men  may  make  money  out  of  the  sale  of  these 
spurious  goods.  Apparently  there  are  those  who  would 
sell  the  lives  of  helpless  children  in  order  to  make  money 
out  of  the  deal.  That  our  Members  of  Parliament 
should  sanction  such  is  beyond  belief.  If  the  matter 
comes  up  again  in  the  House,  at  Ottawa,  I  should  expect 
to  see  a  marked  change  in  the  vote,  if  our  dairymen 
will  do  their  duty  and  talk  vigorously  to  their  members 
—either  personally  or  by  letter.  We  do  not  believe 
that  our  independent  Progressive  Members  are  willing 
to  play  the  game  of  "Follow  your  Leader"  at  Ottawa. 

Summed  up,  the  arguments  against  the  manufacture 
of  Oleomargarine  in  Canada  after  September  1,  1922; 
and  its  sale  after  March  1,  1923,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Canada  has  always  been  noted  for  her  pure  foods 
and  pure  food  laws;  whv  do  anything  to  injure  this  good 
reputation? 

2.  Oleomargarine  is  an  imitation  product  and  the 
average  consumer  does  not  distinguish,  as  a  rule,  between 
the  real  goods  and  the  spurious  article. 

3.  "Oleo"  lacks  the  healthful,  vital  principle  found 
in  good  butter;  hence  its  extended  and  continued  use 
will  eventually  injure  the  health  and  vitality  of  the 
Canadian  people.  This  would  be  a  calamity,  the 
results  of  which  no  man  can  measure. 

4  The  dairy  industry  has  been  fostered  in  Canada 
by  all  Governments — Federal  and  Provincial,  because 
our   legislators   have   rightly   assumed   that  Canada 


is  especially  well  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  dairy 
business.  Why  do  anything  now  after  all  these  years 
of  developing,  which  will  injure  the  good  work  done  by 
previous  efforts  and  legislation?  This  fact  needs  to  be 
kept  in  mind — Each  and  every  pound  of  oleo  sold  and 
consumed,  means  the  loss  of  market  for  one  pound  of 
butter,  and  to  that  extent  it  injures  the  dairy  business. 

5.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  control  the  sale 
of  oleo  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  not  be  more  or 
less  fraud  perpetrated  on  the  consuming  public.  This 
is  the  experience  of  every  country  which  allows  the  sale 
of  imitation  butter. 

6.  The  people  of  Canada  do  not  want  "oleo". 
It  has  been  thrust  upon  them  by  men  who  hope  to  make 
money  out  of  the  Canadian  public  by  selling  an  article 
which  looks  like  butter,  but  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be. 

7.  Dairymen  do  not  want  "protection,"  but  they 
do  ask  for  "a  square  deal." 

O.  A.  C.  H.  H.  Dean. 


Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell  Expects  Bill 
on  Oleo. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  received  and  perused  a  copy  of  your  article 
entitled  "Facts  About  Oleomargarine."  Replying,  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  this  communication,  more  par- 
ticularly for  your  editorial,  which  covers  the  situation 
with  respect  to  oleo  better  than  any  other  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  reading. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  vote  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  this  question,  I  anticipate  the  natural  result 
that  a  Bill  with  respect  to  the  manufacture,  importation 
and  sale  of  oleo  will  be  brought  down — and  possibly 
this  session.  If  it  is,  I  shall  certainly  endeavor  to 
prevent  in  every  possible  and  proper  way  the  further 
masquerading  of  oleomargarine  as  butter. 

There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  the  sale  of 
oleo,  as  oleo,  but,  to  incorporate  butter-fat  within  it 
and  in  every  conceivable  way  make  it  appear  as  butter, 
should  be  strongly  frowned  down,  not  only  by  legis- 
lation but  by  every  individual  who  is  interested  in  the 
development  of  our  dairy  industry,  which,  after  all,  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  chief  corner  stone  of 
Canada's  agriculture. 

Unless  something  is  done  at  this  stage  to  defend 
dairying  from  this  class  of  most  unfair  competition,  it 
will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  when  "filled  milk"  and 
cream  will  be  also  knocking  at  our  doors — as  in  many 
States  to  the  south  of  us.  Indeed,  the  manufacture  of 
"filled  milk"  and  cream  is  prohibited  in  nine  states  of 
the  Union,  although  practically  the  same  in  principle, 
in  its  relation  to  real  milk  and  cream,  as  oleo  is  to 
butter. 

I  thank  you  for  your  communication,  and  assure 
you  that  I  intend  to  defend  the  dairy  industry  at  every 
stage,  when  exposed  to  any  menace  of  this  or  any 
other  nature. 

I  overlooked  the  far-fetched  plea  that  the  prohibition 
of  oleo  was  really  a  vicious  form  of  protection.  Some 
people,  apparently,  are  so  exercised  over  "protection" 
that  they  would  refuse  to  raise  their  umbrellas  in  a 
rain-storm  lest  they  might  be  accused  of  protectionist 
leanings. 

Ottawa,  Ont.  W.  R.  Motherwell, 

Minister  of  Agriculture. 


Replaces  Butter  Only  in 
Appearance. 

Editor  "The  Farmer'sAdvocate": 

I  have  followed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your 
articles  about  the  continuation  of  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine  in  Canada,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  dairy 
interests  are  indebted  to  you  for  the  interest  you  have 
shown  in  this  matter. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  stand  taken  in 
Parliament  a  few  days  ago  by  several  members  in 
favor  of  the  continuation  of  the  importation  and  sale 
of  oleomargarine  in  Canada,  especially  so  at  this  time 
when  dairy  industry  has  been  undergoing  a  period  of 
low  prices.  The  price  of  butter  during  the  last  12  months 
has  been  so  reasonable  that  it  has  been  within  the  reach 
of  every  family,  and  is  most  certainly  much  more 
valuable  as  a  food,  specially  for  the  children  of  the 
household.  The  value  of  milk  and  milk  products  as  a 
wholesome  food  is  being  demonstrated  more  and  more 
each  day.  Why  should  our  Government,  then,  encourage 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  product  which  replaces 
butter  only  in  its  appearance,  and  which  does  not 
contain  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  butter,  nearly 
the  value  of  the  genuine  article? 

I  am  sure  the  dairy  farmers  and  those  otherwise 
interested  in  the  dairy  industry  in  Western  Ontario 
appreciate  the  effort  that  is  being  made  by  your  paper. 
I  hope  that  as  many  as  possibly  can  will  get  in  touch 
with  their  local  Member  and  endeavor  to  even  yet 
make  it  possible  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine 
in  Canada. 

Haldimand  Co.  Jas.  N.  Allan, 

President  Dairymen's  Ass'n.,  of  Western  Ont. 


Would  Use  Different  Method  in 
Disposing  of  Oleo. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  read  the  article  entitled  "Facts  About  Oleo- 
margarine, appearing  in  "The  Farmer's  Advocate 
of  May  25,  and  I  can  agree  with  you  in  part,  but  not  in 
all.  Aside  altogether  from  any  question  of  free  trade 
on  one  side,  or  protection  on  the  other,  or  of  consistency 
on  the  part  of  a  political  organization,  I  do  not  believe 
Government  or  Parliament  has  any  moral  right  I" 
prohibit  the  manufacture  or  importation  of  an  article 
which  admittedly  has  some  valuable  qualities  as  a 
food.  Neither  do  I  think  it  possible  for  the  (.overn- 
ment,  if  manufacture  and  importation  is  permitted,  to 
ensure  the  use  of  the  product  being  limited  to  cooking 
purposes.  What  the  Government  should  do  is  to 
make  such  regulations  as  will  render  it  impossible 
for  oleo  to  be  passed  off  either  on  buyers  or  con- 
sumers for  other  than  what  it  is.  In  addition  to 
this  it  should  be  up  to  health  authorities  and  the  dairy 
interest,  by  a  well  organized  educational  campaign,  to 
convince  consumers  and  particularly  parents  of  young 
children,  that  it  is  on  ly  in  milk  and  butter  those  in- 
gredients can  be  found  which  are  essential  to  vigorous 
growth  in  the  young. 

Toronto,  Ont.  J.  J.  MORRISOH. 

Note — Mr.  Morrison  believes  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  make  regulations  which  will  prevent  oleo 
being  sold  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  the  people 
who  buy  it.  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  endorses  this 
opinion,  but  all  of  the  information  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  indicates  plainly  that  as  long  as  the  oleo 
manufacturer  is  allowed  to  offer  the  public  a  product 
that  tastes,  smells  and  looks  as  much  like  butter  as  he  can 
make  it,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  people  from  being 
deceived.  The  difference  is  only  in  method.  Both 
Mr.  Morrison  and  ourselves  are  striving  for  the  same 
effect,  namely,  fair  competition  for  the  dairy  industry, 
but  we  believe  that  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  oleo  as  a 
spread  for  bread  is  the  only  means  that  can  be  taken  to 
prevent  oleo  manufacturers  from  trading  on  the  name 
of  butter,  short  of  actual  prohibition  of  importation  and 
manufacture. — Editor. 


Western  Members  Would  Think 
Twice. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  read  your  article  entitled  "Facts  About 
Oleomargarine"  carefully,  as  also  the  debate  in  Hansard, 
and  the  subject  has  been  pretty  well  covered. 

To  me,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  question  is 
this:  Are  we  going  to  jeopardize  an  industry  that  is  the 
very  bedrock  of  a  permanent  Agricultural  future  for 
Canada,  for  the  sake  of  possibly  saving  40  cents  a  eek 
to  two  or  three  thousand  families — and  we  have  not  even 
concrete  proof  that  we  are  doing  this.  I  am  satisfied  that 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  margarine  manufactured 
is  never  sold  as  such.      I  do  know  for  a  fact  that  last 

spring  a  considerable  quantity  of  brand  finest 

creamery  butter  was  sold  right  in  this  district  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  the  poorest  imitation  of  butter  I  ever  saw. 
Still  it  always  kept  within  one  or  two  cents  of  the  real 
butter  price. 

When  the  Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell  said  this  might  be 
"the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back,"  he  was  possibly 
nearer  the  truth  than  he  knew,  as  a  good  many  men  who 
are  milking  cows  are  pretty  nearly  giving  up  in  disgust; 
and  if  they  do  there  can  be  no. question  but  that  this 
will  be  the  first  step  that  may  lead  to  abandoned  and 
derelict  farms  in  Eastern  Canada  just  the  same  as  we 
find  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  If  some  of  our  West- 
ern Members  could  take  a  trip  through  New  England 
and  see  land  lying  worn  out  and  abandoned  within  150 
miles  of  the  greatest  markets  of  the  world,  I  think  the> 
would  possibly  think  twice  before  adopting  the  attitude 
they  have  done  on  this  question.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
your  efforts  may  yet  meet  with^ome  reward. 
Huntington  Co.,  Quebec.  Gilbert  McM  ill  AN 


Our  Stand  on  Oleo  Commended. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  straightforward  position  taken  in  the  article 
of  May  25,  under  the  heading  "Politics  and  Oleo,  should 
commend  itself  to  all  fair  minded  readers  whether  ot 
country  or  town.  It  was  the  stand  taken  by  the  paper 
when  the  imitation  butter  propaganda  began  and  events 
have  vindicated  its  course.  The  oleo  business  is  one  that 
lends  itself  readily,  as  you  indicate,  to  deception,  against 
which  it  is  difficult  to  protect  the  consumer,  for  whose 
benefit,  by  the  way  the  reduction  and  trade  in  genuine 
butter  is  hedged  about  with  regulations  to  ensure  its 
purity,  even  to  the  percentage  of  moisture  content.  One 
might  suppose,  from  the  celerity  with  which  the  anti- 
oleo  resolution  was  voted  down  at  Ottawa  that  there  was 
a  clamor  of  consumers  for  compounds  of  fats  masquerad- 
ing under  the  appearance  of  the  real  article;  but  I  nave 
not  heard  of  it,  nor  of  complaints  that  dairy  farmers  are 
amassing  excessive  returns.  The  zeal  of  Parliament  on 
behalf  of  the  dairy  industry  is  really  about  as  funny  as 


a  comic  opera. 
Middlesex  Co. 
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Vestigia. 


By  Bliss  Carman. 
I  took  a  day  to  search  for  God, 
And  found  Him  not.    But  as  I  trod 
By  rocky  ledge,  through  woods  un- 
tamed, 

Just  where  one  scarlet  lily  flamed, 
I  saw  His  footprint  in  the  sod. 

Then  suddenly,  all  unaware, 

Far  off  in  the  Jeep  shadows,  where 

A  solitary  hermit  thrush 

Sang  through  the  holy  twilight  hush — 
I  heard  His  voice  upon  the  air. 

And  even  as  I  marvelled  how 
God  gives  us  Heaven  here  and  now, 
In  a  stir  of  wind  that  hardly  shook 
The  poplar  leaves  beside  the  brook — 
His  hand  was  light  upon  my  brow. 

At  last  with  evening  as  I  turned 
Homeward,  and    thought    what  I  had 
learned 

And  all  that  there  was  still  to  probe — 
I  caught  the  glory  of  His  robe 
Where  the  last  fires  of  sunset  burned. 

Back  to  the  world  with  quickening  start 
I  looked  and  longed  for  any  part 

fn  making  saving  Beauty  be.    .  . 

And  from  that  kindling  ecstasy 
I  knew  God  dwelt  within  my  heart. 

— In  Harper's. 


How  it  Was  Done  on  a 
Bruce  Farm. 

IN  the  days  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes 
and  doubtless  for  ages  before  that  time 
dead  flies  in  the  ointment  have  been 
an  abomination.  So  strong  a  hold 
has  the  mention  of  this  putrid  mixture 
taken  upon  the  imagination  of  the  race, 
that  even  unto  this  day  the  expression 
is  used  as  a  figure  of  speech  to  imply  that 
some  motive,  project,  or  organization, 
otherwise  pure  and  honorable,  has  been 
tainted  and  corrupted. 

The  hot  season  will  soon  be  here  with 
its  legions  of  fly  pests  in  city,  town,  and 
farm  house.  City  and  town  houses  are 
as  a  rule  better  fortified  against  the 
fly  siege  than  are  country  houses.  The 
former  have  well-fitting  door  and  window 
screens,  they  have  no  milk  pails,  no  slops, 
no  pigs,  no  chickens. 

It  is  at  the  farmhouse  where  the  fly 
has  a  better  chance  to  carry  the  siege, 
enter  and  takes  possession. 

But  this  intrusion  of  the  fly  may  be 
prevented.  It  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated that  the  farmhouse  may  success- 
fully combat  the  fly  and  become  as  im- 
mune from  the  filthy  intruder  as  the  city 
home.  This  result,  however,  is  achieved 
only  after  persistent,  persevering  care 
and  effort. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  it  may  be  done. 

Every  summer  the  writer  visits  on  a 
farm  up  in  Bruce  Co.,  Ontario,  where  the 
fly  has  been  fairly  routed.  The  farm  is 
large,  so  is  the  house;  there  are  many 
doors  and  windows  to  guard;  there  is 
much  cooking  of  food,  and  much  canning 
of  fruit.  As  on  other  farms  there  are 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  chickens.  Yet 
here  you  sit  at  a  table  in  the  hot  days  of 
August,  where  a  fly  alighting  on  the  food 
would  be  rather  an  event,  and  where 
after  the  mid-day  meal  is  over,  the 
busy  men  may  lie  down  for  a  few  minutes 
rest  without  hearing  the  tantalizing 
buzz  nor  feeling  the  tickling  sensation 
made  by  a  troublesome  fly  as  he  alights 
and  crawls  over  hands  and  faces. 

Away  back  some  years  before  the 
World  War,  this  family  to  whom  any 
form  of  uncleanliness  is  an  abomination, 
began  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
fly.  Before  this  time  they  had  tried  to 
fight  with  no  other  weapons  than  swatters, 
door  and  window  screens;  but  legions 
t    the  enemy  were  ever  ready  to  enter 


whenever  the  screen  doors  were  opened. 
The  constant  guard  against  the  entrance 
of  the  ever-increasing  and  everwatchful 
foe  grew  nerve-racking.  Something 
else  must  be  done.  The  world-old, 
military  strategy  of  defeating  the  foe 
by  starvation  must  be  instituted.  Food 
supplies  must  be  cut  off. 

So  early  one  spring,  an  ambitious  young 
daughter  of  the  farm  began  a  more 
thorough  and  far-reaching  campaign. 
Every  day  either  she  or  her  brother 
sprayed  the  manure  heap  with  lime  or 
some  other  disinfectant  that  was  death 
dealing  to  the  fly. 

Then  a  large  fly  trap,  whose  dimensions 
were  copied  from  a  pattern  sent  by  an 
Agricultural  Society,  was  made.  This 
trap  was  placed  wherever  the  enemy  was 
thickest  at  the  door  of  the  summer 
kitchen,  or  on  the  east  porch  where  the 
sun  was  hottest.  Thousands  of  hungry 
flies  were  enticed  into  this  trap  every  day 
to  feed  on  banana  peel,  cake,  or  apple. 
The  heaps  of  dead  were  regularly  burned 
and  not  left  as  carrion  for  their  fellows. 

Then  the  water-closet,  always  kept 
clean,  was  re-cleaned  and  whitewashed. 
An  old  pail  filled  with  ashes  or  lime  was 
left  inside  so  that  the  deposits  might  be 
covered  after  using.  The  toilets  were 
kept  covered  and  the  door  of  the  closet 
was  always  kept  shut. 

Milking  and  separating  were  done  at 
the  barns;  pails  were  washed  there; 
great  care  was  taken  that  there  be  no 
open  slops;  spilled  milk  was  washed  up  and 
wiped  dry.  About  the  house  care  was 
taken  that  no  food  should  be  left  un- 
covered. Swatters  were  always  in  evidence 
and  intruding  flies  were  quickly  put  out  of 
business. 

But  with  all  these  precautions  the  first 
two  years  of  this  campaign  were  seasons 
of  ever-watchful  vigilance  Then  there 
came  a  time  when  the  legions  of  the  foe 
thinned.  The  food  supply  having  been 
cut  off  and  the  rallying  places  persevering- 
ly  disinfected,  the  larvje  could  not  thrive. 
The  cracks  and  crannies  about  the  house 
and  barns  that  gave  the  enemy  winter 
quarters  no  longer  sent  out  hordes  of 
young  flies  every  spring.  The  enemy 
came  not  because  it  was  not,  save  for 
some  persistent  marauders  whose  exist- 
ence was  soon  cut  short  by  some  of  the 
ever  ready  implements  of  warfare. 

Yet,  although  this  family  know  they 
are  the  winners,  do  not  think  thev  throw 


down  the  walls.  They  know  that  to 
continue  victorious,  for  them,  there  must 
be  no  disarmament.  There  must  be  no 
lessening  of  care,  of  cleanliness  of  the  use 
of  disinfectants.  They  know  they  must 
still  continue  to  put  a  lid  on  the  ointment, 
wipe  up  the  spilled  milk,  treat  the  manure 
heap;  for  by  so  doing  they  have  demon- 
strated that  "An  ounce  of  care  is  worth 
a  pound  "of  cure  in  any  market." 


Glorifying  the  Wee  Hoose. 

By  "The  Woman  in  the  Wee  Hoose." 

THERE  is  a  little  note  in  the  country 
air  to-day  that  needs  watching.  It 
is  something  like  this.  "I  want 
the  best  or  none  at  all.  If  I  can't  afford 
the  very  best,  I'll  wait  till  I  can."  This 
is  a  good  principle  in  some  respects  but 
oh,  the  harm  it  sometimes  does!  "What's 
the  use  of  painting  this  old  frame  house? 
It  would  soak  up  more  paint  than  it  is 
worth.  We  had  better  wait  till  we  can 
build  a  new  house."  So  says  Jimmie, 
and  the  rolling  years  prove  the  new  house 
a  dream.  When,  late  in  life,  it  comes, 
Jimmie's  artistic  ideas,  left  to  rust  so 
long,  are  useless  and  the  big  house  is  a 
white  elephant.  "What's  the  use  of 
trying  to  make  this  old  house  pretty?" 
sighs  Jeanie,  "These  old  rough  floors, 
and  low  ceilings,  and  small  windows, 
and  broken  walls!  I  wish  we  had  a 
new  house."  And  Jeanie  frets  on  through 
the  years,  and  when  the  mansion  is  built, 
Jeanie,  unused  to  faithfulness  to  her 
artistic  ideals  in  small  things,  finds 
herself  incapable  of  carrying  them  out 
'in  greater  things. 

Young  man,  do  you  remember  how 
your  grandmother  covered  the  south  side 
of  the  old  log  house  with  hop- vines  and  the 
pink  roses  that  nestled  in  among  them, 
with  tall  hollyhocks  standing  sentinel 
at  the  corners?  The  west  wall  was 
hidden  with  her  morning-glories  that 
smiled  and  nodded  all  forenoon  and  shut 
their  eyes  tight  when  the  sun  came  around 
to  stare  at  their  loveliness.  How  she 
coaxed  your  grandfather  to  help  her 
plant  the  little  cedars  that  grew  to  be  a 
windbreak  on  the  north,  and  to  help  her 
carry  the  black  mould  from  the  woods 
for  her  beds  on  each  side  of  the  east  door 
where  the  peonies  and  marigolds  and 
ribbon  grass  grew,  and  for  the  geraniums 
that  filled  her  windows  with  crimson 
and  scarlet  and  white  and  green.  Young 


A  Noble  Flower. 

The  peony  is  the  civic  flower  of  London,  Ont.  This  year  the  American  Peony  Association  is  to 
meet  in  that  city,  and  there  will  be  a  peony  show  such  as  has  never  before  been  seen  in  Canada. 
Blooms  from  many  parts  of  the  United  States  will  be  there  along  with  Canada's  "best".  It  will  he  held 
in  the  Armories,  free  to  the  public,  on  June  16th  and  17th.  a  time  that  will  suit  the  choice  later  blooms. 
If  you  can  motor  to  London,  or  come  any  other  way.  do  not  fail  to  do  so.  Help  to  make  the  London 
Peony  Show  a  forerunner  of  fetes  like  the  flower-/£/e  of  Japan. 


woman,  do  you  remember  when  your 
grandmother  couldn't  afford  to  have  the 
walls  of  the  log-house  plastered,  she 
whitewashed  them  and  when  she  wanted 
a  change  from  the  ghastly  whiteness, 
she  boiled  the  goldenrod  flowers  from 
the  fence-corners  to  color  her  white- 
wash? When  heavy  rains  came  it  left 
streaks  down  those  walls  not  unlike  the 
courses  of  tears  down  a  modern  made- 
up  face.  Then  this  old  woman,  like  a 
good  sport,  whitewashed  it  again.  Are 
you  as  good  a  sport  as  your  grandmother, 
my  dear? 

There  is  no  fun  like  transforming  an 
ugly  old  house  into  a  charming  old  house. 
You  may  be  sore-muscled  and  tired  at  the 
end  of  some  days  at  the  work  but  not  more 
so  than  after  a  hard  day's  picnicing, 
motoring  or  golfing.  To-day  we  are  not 
going  into  details  about  it.  Lead  us 
not  into  such  temptation.  It  is  our 
weakness  to  dilate  on  the  great  sport  of 
building  in  shelves,  throwing  out  orna- 
mental junk,  and  painting  and  applying 
first  aid  to  injured  furniture.  Instead, 
I  come  to  throw  an  apronful  of  treasures 
at  your  feet,  ye  dwellers  in  old  houses 
who  like  me,  are  too  Scotch  to  put  great 
expense  on  them,  and  yet  who  revel  in 
making  "ilka  thing  look  braw." 

Did  you  ever  ken  an  old  granny  who 
hugged  a  recipe  for  oatmeal  cakes  or 
currant  jelly  to  her  heart,  and  bequeathed 
it  as  a  fortune  to  some  lucky  niece? 
I  have  an  eccentric  neighbor  who  has 
been    hoarding   some    such    secrets.  1 
had  been  lending  him  my  books,  herb 
prescriptions  and  "Farmer's  Advocates" 
and  lo!  he  arrived  at  my  door  with  an 
enormous     pumpkin     and  the  whole 
caboodle  (is  that  correct  slang?)  of  his; 
formulae.    They  are  neither  copyrighted 
nor  patented,  and  my  neighbor  is  not 
likely  to  use  them  so  here  they  are  in  good 
time  for  you  to  plan  an    inexpensive  f> 
brighten-up  campaign.    Paint  has  been 
such  an  exorbitant    price,  and  bargain  . 
paints  so  cheap  in  quality  you  may  bet 
glad  of  these. 

Paints. 

1.  Slake  stone-lime  in  a  tub  or  barrel  * 
to   keep  in   the  steam,  then   pass  six 
quarts  through  a  fine  sieve.    To  this 
quantity   add    one   quart    coarse  salt.h 
and  a  gallon  of  water;  boil  the  mixture 
and  skim  it  clear.    To  every  five  gallons!; 
of  this  skimmed  mixture,  add  one  pound 
of  alum  and  one  half  pound  of  copperas 
and  very  gradually  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  potash,  then  four  quarts  sifted 
ashes  or  fine  sand.    Add  any  coloring. 

2.  Durable  Outside  Paint.  Take  tw< 
parts  water  lime  (bulk), — see  rerip* 
below — ground  fine;  1  part  in  bulk  ol 
white  lead  in  oil.  Mix  them  thoroughl> 
with  best  boiled  linseed  oil  sufficient  tc 
pass  it  through  a  paint  mill;  after  which 
temper  with  oil  till  it  can  be  applied  with 
a  paint  brush.  Color  to  suit  your 
purpose.  This  will  last  three  times  as 
long  as  lead  paint.  It  is  superior.  (So 
says  the  inventor). 

Water  lime  called  for  in  above. — Fint 
clean  sand,  100  lbs.;  quick  lime  in  powder 
28  lbs.;  bone  ashes,  14  lbs.    For  use  beat 
up  with  water  and  use  as  quickly  as  . 
possible. 

3.  Milk  Paint— Mix  water  lime  (set 
above  proportions)  with  skim-milk  to  » 
proper  consistence  to  apply  with  a  white- 
wash brush.  Any  coloring  may  he 
added.  It  will  adhere  well  to  wood, 
smooth  or  rough,  to  brick  mortar  or 
stone,  where  oil  has  not  been  use  1 

(I  think  this  is  the  paint  that  is  claimed 
to  look  well  for  fifteen  years,  you  will 
have  the  new  house  well  under  way  then. 

4.  Whiting,  five  pounds,  ■skimmer 
milk,  two  quarts,  fresh  slaked  lime,  twc 
ounces.  Put  the  lime  in  a  stonewan 
vessel,  pour  it  upon  milk  sufficient  t( 
make  a  creamy  consistency,  add  balanct 
of  milk.  Crumble  whiting  on  surfacf 
of  fluid  and  let  it  gradually  sin  k-Stii 
in  well  or  grind. 

5.  Skimmed  milk,  l/i  gallon;  newl) 
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slaked  lime  6  ounces;  4  ounces  poppy, 
linseed  or  nut  oil,  and  3  pounds  Spanish 
white.  Put  lime  in  earthen  vessel  or 
clean  bucket  and  having  poured  on  it 
;  enough  milk  to  make  it  about  the  thick- 
ness of  cream,  add  the  oil  in  small  quanti- 
ties, a  little  at  a  time,  stirring  the  mixture 
well.  Put  in  the  rest  of  the  milk,  then 
the  Spanish  white  finely  powdered,  or  any- 
other  desired  color.  For  out-door  work 
add  two  ounces  each  more  of  oil  and 
slaked  lime,  and  two  ounces  of  Burgundy 
pitch  dissolved  in  the  oil  by  gentle  heat. 

Now  for  that  broken  furniture  or  the 
chairs  that  go  to  pieces  under  ponderous 
guests,  here  is  a  glue  that  will  resist  water, 
it  not  such  pressure. 

(Hue. — Boil  one  pound  ordinary  glue 
in  two  quarts  skimmed  milk. 

Here  is  another  glue  that  should  find 
man v-  uses  around  the  farm. 

Fire-and-Waterproof  Glue.  Mix  a 
handful  of  quick  lime  with  four  ounces 
of  linseed  oil.  Thoroughly  lixiviate 
the  mixture.  (That  word  "lixiviate" 
sent  me  to  the  dictionary  with  an  un- 
blissful  sense  of  ignorance.  It  means — the 
extracting  of  alkaline  salts  from  ashes 
by  pouring  water  on  them.)  Boil  to  a. 
good  thickness  and  spread  it  on  thin 
plates  in  the  shade.  It  will  become 
very  hard  but  can  be  dissolved  over  a 
fire  like  common  glue. 

Then  for  the  staining  of  that  new 
home-made  cupboard  or  that  bare  floor 
here   are   three   simple  methods. 

Oak  Stain  for  Floors.— To  strong  lye 
of  wood  ashes  add  enough  copperas  for 
the  required  oak  shade.  Put  this  on 
with  a  mop  and  varnish  afterwards. 

Black  Stain  for  Wood.— Drop  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  Brush  over  the  wood  and  hold 
it  to  the  fire.  It  will  be  a  fine  black  and 
will  take  a  good  polish. 

Another  Black  Stain.  —  One  gallon 
vinegar,  %  pound  of  iron  rust.  Let  stand 
for  a  week.  Add  1  lb.  lamp  black,  K 
lb.  copperas.  Stir  it  up  occasionally 
for  two  days.  Lay  on  five  or  six  coats 
with  a  sponge  allowing  it  to  dry  between 
each.  Polish  with  linseed  oil  and  a  soft 
woollen  rag  and  it  will  look  like  ebony. 

So  much  for  my  neighbor's  secrets. 
Here  is  one  of  my  own.  Realizing  a 
need  for  burlap,  I  gathered  up  some 
bran  sacks  of  firm  weave,  dyed  them  with 
orange  dye  for  cotton,  and  found  I  had 
some  fine  coppery  brown  burlap  all  ready 
for  cushioning  home-made  verandah 
benches.  Imagine  my  inflated  vanity 
when  passing  a  furniture  shop  to  see  an 
expensive  screen  filled  with  the  exact 
counterpart  of  my  dyed  bran  sacks. 

Now,  Jimmie  and  Jeanie,  what  would 
grandmother  do  about  it? 

Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

Prepare  His  Ways. 

l'liou,  child,  shalt  be  called  the  prophet 
of  the  Highest:  for  thou  shalt  go  before 
the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  His  ways. 

S.  Luke  1:  76. 

Those  words  were  spoken  to  a  tiny 
baby  of  eight  days  old.  His  father, 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  prophesied  that 
a  great  future  was  before  his  infant 
aon.  He  was  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah.  In  those  days  men  went  before 
the  king  to  see  that  the  roads  were  in  good 
condition  and  that  each  village  and  town 
was  made  ready  to  receive  him.  So 
John  the  Baptist  prepared  the  way  of 
Christ,  as  his  father  had  foretold.  He 
realised  his  vocation,  and  when  the 
people  crowded  from  all  the  cities  and 
villages  to  listen  to  his  preaching,  there 
was  no  attempt  at  self-glorification. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  was  the  ex- 
pected Messiah  or  Elijah  or  a  great  pro- 
phet, and  he  answered,  "No."  He 
^described  himself  as  a  voice  crying  "Make 
straight  the  way  of  the  Lord." 

Vv  ith  marvellous  fearlessness  the  Baptist 
told  his  hearers  to  repent.  Amazed  at 
tlie  sight  of  proud  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  listening  to  the  e'esert  preacher, 
lie  used  no  soft  words  of  conciliation. 
"0  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned 
you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come?" 
he  asked  sternly.  They  might  be  men  of 
power  and  position  and  learning,  but  the 
way  for  the  Christ  must  be  prepared  in 
their  hearts  even  as  in  the  hearts  of 
publicans  and  sinners.  Unless  they 
<  hanged  their  habits  of  living,  and  brought 
torth  fruits  proving  that  their  hearts  were 
humble  and  penitent  in  the  sight  of  God, 
they  would  find  that  their  proud  boast 


about  being  the  children  of  Abraham 
would  only  add  to  their  condemnation. 
They  knew  the  Will  of  God  yet  self  was 
the  centre  of  their  every-day  life.  They 
did  their  good  works  not  to  glorify  God 
but  to  win  praise  for  themselves.  Unless 
they  realised  their  need  of  a  Saviour 
they  were  blocking  His  way  into  their 
hearts. 

Yesterday  I  heard  a  preacher  speaking 
to  a  large  company  of  women,  and  for  a 
text  he  used  the  Song  of  Zacharias. — S. 
Like  1 :  68-79.  He  said  that  we  were  apt 
to  think  that  the  words  addressed  to  the 
great  forerunner  of  Christ  only  applied 
to  great  leaders,  whose  business  it  is  to 
sway  multitudes  by  their  forceful  preach- 
ing. We  may  say  comfortably:  "I  am 
not  eloquent.  I  have  no  great  gifts. 
God  does  not  expect  me  to  be  like  the 
chosen  herald  of  Christ." 

The  preacher  asked  each  of  us  to  say 
to  herself:  "Zacharias  was  moved  by 
the  Spirit  to  say  those  words  to  me. 
It  is  my  work  to  go  before  the  face  of 
the  Lord  to  prepare  His  ways." 

Isn't  that  really  the  business  of  each 
disciple  of  Christ?  If  we  are  doing 
nothing  to  prepare  His  way  in  the  hearts 
of  others,  then  we  are  dead  failures  as 
Christians.  The  Church  of  God  began 
with  a  little  company  of  men  and  women, 
and  it  has  grown  greater  and  greater 
through  the  centuries,  carrying  the 
message  of  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  It  has  grown,  and  is  growing, 
because  each  faithful  servant  of  Christ 
is  doing  something  to  prepare  His  way  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  women  and  children. 

There  are  pessimistic  croakers  who  say 
sadly  that  religion  is  dying  out.  Of  course 
there  are  many  people  who  openly 
serve  the  world,  the  flesh  or  even  the 
devil,  and  scoff  at  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  Faithlessness  in  the  heart  is 
not  a  new  thing  in  this  generation, 
though  people  (especially  young  people) 
may  be  more  bold  than  they  used  to 
be  in  acknowledging  it. 

But  Christ  is  steadily  extending  His 
kingdom  on  earth,  in  spite  of  the  rebels 
who  defy  His  authority.  Is  Christianity 
dying  out?  Why,  a  great  army  of  the 
soldiers  of  Christ  is  carrying  His  banner 
into  all  the  world. 

Two  days  ago  I  knelt  in  a  large  church 
crowded  with  women.  About  1,200  had 
come  there  on  purpose  to  meet  their 
Lord  and  receive  from  Him  the  Bread  of 
life.  They  will  return  to  their  homes 
where  they  will  witness  for  their  Master 
and  win  other  souls  to  His  service.  And 
they  are  only  a  few  compared  with  the 
great  multitude  loving  and  serving  Him 
in  all  lands. 

I  have  before  me  a  newspaper  published 
in  China  last  January.  In  it  there  is  the 
description  of  a  Chinese  General,  Feng 
Yu  Siang,  standing  on  a  platform  for 
five  hours  in  one  day  and  preaching 
Christ  to  about  a  thousand  of  his  soldiers 
who  were  baptized  next  day.  The 
serv'ces  went  on  from  six  in  the  morning 
until  after  six  in  the  evening,  with  an 
hour's  intermission  at  noon,  and  more 
than  4,000  communicants  joined  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  General  Feng  told  his 
men  that  Jesus  alone  can  save  China. 
Those  words  are  just  as  true  of  Canada. 
I  only  know  of  one  Savior — and  I  certain- 
ly have  no  power  to  save  myself  from  the 
guilt  and  power  of  sin.  To  whom  shall 
we  go,  if  not  to  Him? 

That  Chinese  General  can  do  much 
to  prepare  the  way  of  Christ,  but  we  can 
all  do  something.  The  words  of  our  text 
were  addressed  first  to  a  tiny  baby.  A 
great  deal  depended  on  his  mother's 
teaching  and  example.  There  may  be 
great  missionaries,  but  probably  every 
great  leader  in  the  army  of  Christ  has 
been  helped  and  inspired  by  a  good 
woman. 

Mothers  and  fathers  have  a  grand 
opportunity  of  preparing  the  way  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  their  children 
— and  only  God  can  tell  how  far  the 
influence  of  their  teaching  and  ideals 
will  reach.  Then  think  of  the  great 
multitudes  of  Sunday  School  teachers, 
faithfully  working  for  the  Master  in 
city  and  country!  These  are  just  as  really 
missionaries  as  those  who  go  to  foreign 
lands  for  Christ's  sake.  Then  there  are 
the  patient  sufferers,  who  have  the  harder 
duty  of  enduring  helplessness  or  pain 
for  their  Master's  sake.  Perhaps  they 
may  find,  when  they  hear  His  "Well 
done!"  that  they  have  prepared  His 
way  in  many  hearts  without  knowing  it. 
Preaching  about  Christ  is  not  the  business 
of  everyone  but  it  is  everyone's  business 
to  prepare  His  way  and  help  forward 
His  kingdom  on  earth. 

"Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  said 


our  Lord  to  His  disciples.  "Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  He  did 
not  say  that  men  may  hear  your  good 
words,  but  see  your  good  works. 

A  Christian  must  work  for  his  Master 
and  openly  acknowledge  Him.  Works 
done  for  love's  sake  will  draw  others  nearer 
to  the  Master  you  serve,  and  will  glorify 
God.  Works  done — like  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Pharisees — for  self-display, 
will  only  encourage  the  people  who  say 
contemptuously:  "Christians  are  all 
hyprocrites."  We  can't  witness  for 
Christ  unless  we  know  and  love  Him. 
We  can't  draw  others  to  Him  unless  He  is 
our  Great  Companion.  We  can't  let  our 
light  shine  unless  our  faces  are  turned 
towards  Him  Who  is  the  Light  of  the 
world; — for  we  must  be  reflectors  of  His 
glory,  having  no  light  in  ourselves. 


Some  Food  Constituents. 

Carbohydrates. 

CARBOHYDRATES  (the  vegetable 
foods,  e.  g.  potatoes,  rice,  oatmeal, 
flour,  fruits)  have  been  given  this 
scientific  name  for  two  reasons:  First 
they  contain  carbon,  hence  "carbo" — . 
Carbon  is  also  found  in  coal,  in  charcoal, 
and  strangely,  the  purest  form  of  carbon 
is  transparent — the  diamond.  Secondly, 
this  class  of  foods  contain  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  the  two  gases  which  combine  to 
form  water.  "Hydrates"  is  the  term  ap- 
plied by  chemists  to  many  substances 
containing  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Hence 
the  foods  containing  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  are  called  "carbohydrates." 

Plants  manufacture  carbohydrates  from 
the  carbon  dioxide  (carbonic  acid  gas) 
of  the  air  in  the  presence  of  light.  The 
starch  may  "spoil,"  "sour."  (It  is 
difficult  to  keep  starch  prepared  for  the 
wash  this  week  over  to  next  week). 
Nature  prevents  such  a  misfortune  by 
wrapping  the  starch  in  paper  or  cellulose. 
If  you  examine  a  grain  of  wheat  or  corn 
under  the  miscroscope  you  will  notice 
eccentric  dark  rings  (cellulose)  enclosing 
a  white  substance,  starch.  You  will 
see  something  like  this:  The  paper  or 
cellulose  is  not  affected  by  germs, 
and  so  forms  an  admirable  covring 
for  the  starch  granules  within. 
Neither  is  this  cellulose  digested 
by  the  stomach.  The  cook  can- 
not take  time  to  unwrap  each 
small'  wrapping  around  each  small 
granule  of  starch,  and  she  couldn't 
if  she  would,  but  she  has  learned 
by  experience  that  boiling  will 
do  this  for  her.  When  boiled 
the  paper  softens,  the  starch  inside 
swells  up  and  bursts  through.  This 
explains  why  cooked  vegetables  are  more 
nourishing  than  raw  ones, — have  more 
calories,  more  heat  units.  You  have 
often  noticed  the  cook  peel  the  potatoes 
and  put  them  to  soak  before  she  boils 
them.  They  cook  quicker.  Of  course 
they  do.  If  you  soak  the  paper  covering 
(cellulose)  of  the  starch  granules  for  an 
hour  or  two  it  is  reasonable  that  it  will 
take  less  boiling  to  cause  the  starch 
granules  to  burst  through. 

Besides  starch  and  cellulose,  the  sugars 
are  the  other  important  carbohydrates. 
Ordinarily  we  say  "sugar",  meaning, 
of  course,  sucrose  or  cane  sugar,  or  beet 
sugar.  There  are  many  other  sugars, 
e.g.:  milk  sugar  (lactose)  in  sweet  milk; 
malt  sugar  (maltose)  in  malt;  arabinose 
in  bran;  glucose  or  grape  sugar  in  grapes 
and  in  the  ordinary  corn  syrup  that  you 
buy  at  the  grocery  store;  fructose,  or  fruit 
sugar. 

Cellulose. 

CELLULOSE  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  carbohydrates,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  almost 
no  food  value.  Its  function  is  to  supply 
bulk — the  roughage — of  the  intestinal 
content.  It  is  a  law  of  Nafure  that  any 
part  of  the  body  that  is  not  used,  exercised 
will  gradually  atrophy,  shrivel  up  and 
eventually  become  useless.  (This  is  just 
as  true  of  your  brains  as  it  is  of  your 
intestines.  Use  both).  Our  ancestors 
several  generations  back  lived  on  coarse 
foods,  which  were  more  bulky  than  the 
diet  of  the  present  generation.  Our 
food  -is  "refined,"  "purified,"  boiled, 
cooked,  dried,  frozen,  embalmed,  so 
that  our  digestive  tract  has  little  work 


"O  Master,  let  me  walk  with  Thee 
In  lowly  paths  of  service  free; 
Teach  me  Thy  secret,  help  me  bear 
The  strain  of  toil,  the  fret  of  care. 
Teach  me  Thy  patience;  still  with  Thee 
In  closer,  dearer  company, 
In  work  that  keeps  faith  sweet  and  strong, 
In  trust  that  triumphs  over  wrong." 

Our  first  business  must  be  to  prepare 
the  way.of  the  Lord  in  our  own  hearts, 
by  penitence  for  past  sins  and  prayerful 
determination  to  place  our  lives  in  His 
hands  to  be  used  as  He  shall  choose.  A 
beautiful   soul,   living   for   Christ,  will 
always  influence  those  around  to  serve 
Him.    So    a    shining    life    will  glorify 
God.    Of  such  it  may  be  said: 
"Blessing  she  is;  God  made  her  so, 
And  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
Fall  from  her  noiseless  as  the  snow." 

Dora  Farncomb. 


to  do,  as  compared  to  former  times' 
The  appendix  and  cecum  are  no  longer 
of  any  use  and  have  joined  the  army  of 
the  unemployed,  hence  their  proneness 
to  get  into  mischief  (the  surgeons  call  it 
"appendicitis").  Give  your  gastroin- 
testinal tract  a  job,  i.e.,  eat  plenty  of 
foods  rich  in  cellulose — cabbage,  lettuce, 
bran  (just  ordinary  bran  or,  if  you  are 
pernickety  one  of  the  prepared  brans), 
celery,  raw  fruits,  tomatoes  (they  don't 
cause  appendicitis  nor  cancer),  grapes 
(seeds,  skins  and  all)  You  can  readily 
tell  if  any  particular  food  has  plenty  of 
cellulose  if  you  remember  that  skins, 
stones,  stems,  blossoms,  cores,  the  stringy 
part  of  vegetables,  consist  largely  of 
cellulose. 

Cellulose  can  be  changed  to  sugar  by 
prolonged  boiling  and  by  bacteria.  It 
is  on  this  account  we  advise  that  oatmeal 
be  cooked  for  10  or  15  minutes  rather  than 
for  a  longer  period,  in  a  double  boiler. 

During  the  war  the  Germans  could  get 
little  sugar  or  alcohol;  so  they  made  use 
of  saw-dust.  Boiling  this  with  a  dilute 
acid  changed  the  saw-dust  (wood,  cel- 
lulose) to  sugar.  This,  with  raisins 
and  sugar — is  that  the  recipe? — could  be 
fermented  and  alcohol  formed,  that  could 
be  used  instead  of  gasoline.    We  adopt 


the  same  principle  when  we  put  a  pail 
at  the  bottom  of  a  silo,  then  fill  the  silo 
with  corn  (cellulose).  The  bacteria  con- 
vert the  cellulose  to  sugar,  which  has  a 
much  greater  value  as  food  than  corn- 
stalks; this  sugar  then  ferments,  or  sours, 
and  our  pail,  if  we  have  good  luck,  may 
contain  something  that  has  a  "kick." 
We  should  not  advise  you  to  try  to 
drink  it,  however. 

Cattle,  living  on  grass,  which  is  largely 
cellulose,  use  bacteria  to  make  the  diet 
of  greater  food-value.  The  cud  is  really 
a  "starter,"  so  that  the  supply  of  bacteria 
in  the  stomach  will  always  be  sufficient 
to  change  the  cellulose  to  sugar.  In  our 
own  bodies  a  similar  action  takes  place 
in  the  colon  but  only  to  a  slight  extent. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  cellulose  passes 
through  unchanged,  but  it  has  served  the 
purpose  of  helping  what  is  called  the 
"peristaltic  action"  of  the  bowel,  and  has 
helped  to  prevent  constipation. 

Mastication. 

CHEW  your  food  well — -one  bite  for 
every  tooth  (you  should  have  32, 
that  is  if  you  have  cut  your  "wisdom 
teeth."  I  have  never  been  persuaded 
that  those  last  four  teeth  have  been 
properly  named).  A  good  theologian 
tells  us  that  "time  spent  at  meat  and 
mass  is  never  lost."  Bellamy,  in  his 
book  "Looking  Backward,"  warns  us 
that  we  shall  all  soon  be  like  chickens — 
will  have  to  "gum  it,"  unless  we  use  our 
teeth  more  than  we  do.  The  rush  of 
modern  life,  the  quick  lunch  counter, 
the  nervous  tension  of  money-making, 
have  combined  to  make  us  "gulp"  our 
food.    If  this  keeps  on  *ur  descendants 


Your  Health. 

By  "Medicus." 

[Stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  must  be  enclosed  if  an  early  reply  is  necessary] 
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will  have  no  teeth  and  will  possibly 
develop  a  gizzard  to  do  the  chewing  and 
grinding. 


Examination  of  Sputum. 

X.  Y.  Z. — "For  quite  a  while  I  have 
read  your  interesting  article  in  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate,"  and  finally  decided 
to  ask  your  advice  in  my  own  trouble. 
My  stomach  and  intestines  become  dis- 
tended with  gas.  I  am  about  30  pounds 
under  weight.  My  weight  is  a  little  less 
than  116  pounds,  net,  after  deducting 
weight  of  clothes.  My  height  is  about 
5  ft.  9}4  ins.,  without  shoes.  I  am 
39  years  of  age.  I  raise  a  small  amount 
of  sputum." 

Ans. — It  would  be  advisable  to  send 
your  sputum  say  once  a  month  to  the 
Institute  of  Public  Health,  London, 
and  have  it  examined  for  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis.  It  will  only  cost  you 
postage.  You  can  write  direct  for  a 
sputum  bottle  or  your  doctor  will  for  you. 
If  you  are  coughing  up  germs,  you  are 
an  "open  case,"  and  therefore  you  should 
be  extra  careful  so  as  not  to  infect  your 
friends. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if  your  gastric 
intestinal  trouble  is  the  result  of  the 
tuberculosis  of  the  chest.  Do  you  drink 
pasteurized  milk? 

Have,  you  tried  "heliotherapy"?  You 
expose  a  part  of  the  body  each  day  until 
it  is  tanned,  then  another  part,  until  the 
whole  body  is  tanned,  then  repeat.  It 
will  do  you  no  harm  to  try  it.  Ask  your 
doctor  about  it.  The  explanation  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  fresh  air  is  that  it  is 
not  so  much  the  air  as  the  sunshine. 


Keep  the  School  Books 
Clean. 

Following  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
erence  in  Washington,  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Economic  Conference  at  Genoa  it 
is  well  to  think  of  the  influence  of  the 
school  upon  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 

We  quote  an  apt  paragraph  from  a 
Boston  Teachers'  News  Letter. 

The  elementary  schools  of  the  nation 
have  in  their  power  to  create  intense 
national  hatreds  and  friendships.  Much 
discussion  has  been  aroused  by  the  dis- 
covery of  supposed  un-Americanism  in 
history  text-books,  and  a  special  commit- 
tee has  been  appointed  to  conduct  an 
investigation.  It  would  be  a~good  step 
in  the  direction  of  international  peace  of 
the  future  to  extend  this  plan  to  the  his- 
tory books  of  every  nation.  Any  references 
to  a  nation  which  might  arouse  a  feeling 
of  enmity  toward  that  nation  should  be 
removed  as  harmful  to  international  good 
will.  Even  during  a  war  when  inter- 
national hatred  seems  to  be  of  value,  the 
school  books  should  be  kept  clean. 


Experience 

At  seventy-nine  Goethe  found  his  life 
more  valuable  and  satisfying  than  in  his 
so-called  prime.  He  was  superior  in 
many  respects,  he  said,  at  forty,  but  time 
had  more  than  paid  for  the  advantages 
of  which  it  had  deprived  him.  We  lose 
with  age  unless  we  are  able  to  make  a 
good  use  of  experience — to  feed  as  Mer- 
edith puts  it,  upon  the  advancing  hour. 
I  f  action  is  all  we  appreciate,  old  age 
must  mean  loss,  but  if  contemplation  is 
among  our  pleasures  the  cool  of  the 
evening  may  surpass  in  charm  the  mid- 
day sun.  The  wise  man  prepares  for  a 
happy  decline,  by  sobriety,  by  thought, 
by  unselfish  interests,  by  keeping  alive 
his  imagination.  Bolingbroke,  writing  in 
old  age  to  Swift,  rejoiced  that  the  gales 
of  passion  were  subdued;  that  for  surfeit 
and  anxiety  had  come  serenity,  refresh- 
ment, calm.  Indolence  means  decay. 
If  we  do  not  make  gains,  our  inevitable 
losses  overwhelm  us.  Sweetness  must 
never  be  allowed  to  depart,  or  enthusiasm 
or  belief  in  man. — Collier's  Weekly. 


A  popular  Boston  doctor  tells  this 
story  of  his  active  nine-year-old  boy.  Not 
long  ago  his  teacher  kept  him  after 
school,  and  had  a  serious  talk  with  him. 
Finally,  she  said,  "I  certainly  shall  have 
to  ask  your  father  to  come  and  see  me." 
"Don't  you  do  it,"  said  the  boy.  The 
teacher  thought  she  had  made  an  in- 
pression.  "Yes,"  she  repeated,  "I  must 
send  for  your  father."  "You  better 
not",  said  the  boy.  "Why  not?"  in- 
quired the  teacher.  "Cause  he  charges 
$3  a  visit." 


The  Ingle  Nook. 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  ame  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
£  a3m  stamPed  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 

NOT    long    ago     the     menace  of 
the   low-class   moving-picture  was 
commented  upon  in  these  columns. 
Apropos  is  the  following,  from  Toronto 
University's  comic,  and  sometimes  scath- 
ing, paper,  The  Goblin. 

Last  Time  that  I  was  in  the  show, 
I  mean  the  Movies  don't  you  know, 
The  picture  had  a  "hothouse"  plot 
That  wound  around  the  Marriage  knot 
It  was  about  a  fickle  wife 
The  problems  of  a  married  life, 
A  careless  husband,  and  a  guy 
Who  wooed  his  wife  beneath  his  eye. 
Then  came  the  break  and  the  divorce, 
We  thought  the  play  a  trifle  coarse. 
But  in  that  audience  I  spied, 
I  thought  at  first  my  vision  lied, 
Two  hundred  kids  I  counted  them 
Whose  average  was  less  than  ten. 

*  *    *  * 

RECENT  "health"  examinations 
throughout  the  State  of  Kansas 
have  shown — as  has  been  shown  in 
almost  every  case  in  which  extensive 
examinations  have  been  made — that  de- 
fects of  malnutrition,  sight,  etc.,  are  more 
prevalent  among  children  in  the  rural 
districts  than  in  the  cities.  One  would 
think  that  all  the  conditions  in  the 
country — fresh  air,  sunlight,  plenty  of 
milk,  etc. — must  be  more  healthful  than 
conditions  in  the  city,  and  so  they  should 
be, — but  statistics  are  statistics.  The 
difference  in  favor  of  the  cities  is  ascribed 
to  the  better  supervision  exercised  there 
through  the  school  nurses,  regular  baby 
clinics,  medical  and  dental  inspection, 
education  of  the  mothers  through  the 
mothers'  clubs,  etc.  When  defects  are 
found  they  must  be  at  once  rectified. 

Since  the  above  conclusions  have  been 
found  true  in  so  many  cases,  it  is  surely 
"up  to"  the  rural  districts  to  see  to  their 
conditions  for  health,  especially  the 
health  of  the  children.  Is  it  true,  for 
instance,  that  upon  many  farms  the 
children  past  baby  age  are  given  very  little 
milk  to  drink?  Is  it  true  that  often 
tubercular  cows  are  tolerated  on  a  farm? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  was  carried  out  by  the  Red  Cross 
organisation,  which  has  taken  over  this 
work  as  a  peace-time  activity. 

*  *    *  * 

WHILE  writing  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  we  are  reminded  that 
William  Allen  White,  a  Kansas 
author,  has  written  rcently  deploring  the 
"mediocrity"  of  the  present  age.  "What 
we  lack  most  keenly,"  he  says,  "is  a  sense 
of  beauty."  And  beauty  he  holds 
essential  to  the  production  of  geniuses 
in  music,  art  and  literature. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Allen  that  the  reason  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  so  many  outstanding  geniuses 
nowadays  as  in  some  periods  of  the  world's 
history  is  because  there  are  so  many 
educated  and  brilliant  people  just  now; 
— it  is  harder  for  the  genius  to  soar  very 
far  above  the  crowd. 

Surely  it  is  well  that  the  average  shall 
come  up  in  this  way.  Better  to  have 
a  high  average  and  comparatively  few 
greatly  in  the  lead,  than  to  have  a  low 
average  and  a  comparatively  greater 
number  in  the  lead.  The  higher  the 
average,  too,  the  higher  the  incentive 
to  the  real  genius  in  science,  music, 
art,  literature,  statesmanship,  to  "win 
his  spurs." 

But  the  Kansas  writer  has  not  written 
altogether  without  good  reason.  It  is 
probably  true  that,  for  lack  of  sufficient 
effort,  we  have  fewer  geniuses  to-day 
than  we  should  have;  even  genius  cannot 
flourish  without  effort. 

And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we 
western  peoples,  upon  the  whole,  do 
lack  a  sense  of  beauty.  Often  we  think 
ugly  things  are  beautiful.  Still  more  often 
we  are  simply  indifferent,  or  too  lazy 
to  find  out  the  things  that  are  really 
beautiful;  and  so  we  put  up  with  poor 
music,  poor  literature,  poor  art,  and  poor 
achitecture — -yes,  often  villainous  archi- 
tecture— without  ever  taking  the  pains 
to  find  out  the  difference. 


All  this!  s  too  bad;  because  really  there 
is  nothing  that  can  give  more  exquisite 
pleasure,  or  refine  the  sensibilities  more 
greatly  than  a  developed  "sense  of 
beauty." 

I  was  reading  this  morning  of  ^  the 
delight  the  Japanese  experience  in  the 
various  fetes  which  they  hold  for  the 
sheer  purpose  of  delighting  themselves  in 
beautiful  things.  For  instance  they  hold  a 
festival,  or  public  holiday,  for  the  purpose 
of  viewing  the  cherry-blossoms  when  they 
are  at  their  best;  another  when  the 
morning-glories  are  in  bloom;  others  to 
celebrate  the  iris,  the  wistaria,  the 
flaming  maples  of  autumn.  All  the 
nation,  men  as  well  as  women  and  children 
share  in  the  joy  of  looking  at,  and  picniring 
among  these  beautiful  flowers  at  the  height 
of  their  season. 

Of  course  the  really  great  common 
festival  is  that  of  the  cherry-blossoms, 
which  in  Japan  are  of  a  delicate  pink 
color.  Everyone  who  has  a  bit.  of 
a  garden  has  a  cherry-tree  or  two  in  it; 
but  in  some  places  there  are  great 
rows  and  groves  of  them.  Writing  of 
the  vicinity  of  Kyote  and  further  south, 
the  writer  says:  "One  hires  a  boat  with 
a  roof-shelter  from  the  sun  and  floats 
down  the  stream  between  pine-clad 
slopes  planted  600  years  ago  with  cherry- 
trees.  The  delicate  pink  blossoms  seen 
in  clouds  against  the  darker  background 
of  pines,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
sights  in  Japan." 

When  one  thinks  of  such  sights  and  ' 
of  the  joy  of  the  Japanese  people  in  them, 
one  becomes  a  bit  ashamed  of  some  of  the 
amusements  to  which  so  many  of  our 
people  here  in  the  West  seem  to  devote 
themselves.  How  inexpressibly  vulgar, 
for  instance,  the  "midway"  at  our  fairs 
(which  are  really  among  our  national 
holidays)  must  seem  to  a  Japanese! 
Must  we  not  reflect  with  shame  that  we 
have  not  a  single  holiday  devoted  to 
delight  in  the  beauties  of  Nature?  and 
that  many  of  our  people  would  not  ap- 
preciate it  if  we  had? 

Yes,  William  Allen  White  is  right. 
We  have  not,  at  least  as  a  whole,  culti- 
vated a  sense  of  beauty.  Therefore 
we  have  torn  down  our  forests  in  all  too 
wholesale  a  manner;  we  have  not  planted 
trees,  flowers  and  vines  about  our  homes; 
we  have  worn  ugly  clothes;  we  have 
tolerated    ugliness  everywhere. 

But  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend. 

— JUNIA. 


Worth  Thinking  Over. 

"Do  not  think  that  you  can  make 
a  girl  lovely,  if  you  do  not  make 
her  happy.  There  is  not  one  re- 
straint you  put  on  a  good  girl's 
nature — there  is  not  one  check  you 
give  to  her  instincts  of  affection  or 
effort — which  will  not  be  indelibly 
written  on  her  features,  with  a 
hardness  which  will  be  all  the  more 
painful  because  it  takes  away  the 
brightness  from  the  eyes  of  innocence 
and  the  charm  from  the  brow  of 
virtue." 

— John  Ruskin. 


Snowballs,  Roses,  Balsams. 

For  M.  B.,  Grey  Co.,  Ont.  Prof. 
Bailey  of  Cornell  speaks  of  the  common 
snowball  as  "doomed"  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  it  free  from  insect 
pests.  But  he  says  that  fortunately 
there  is  another  species — a  Japanese 
variety,  Viburnum  tormentosum — that 
is  quite  free  from  insect  pests,  and,  in 
addition,  has  the  advantage  of  bearing 
bright  red  berries  that  turn  to  glossy 
black  later  on. 

Mrs.  Ely,  in  her  book  "A  Woman's 
Hardy  Garden"  refers  to  the  leaf-curl 
and  insects,  and  says  that,  because  of 
these,  she  dug  all  of  her  bushes  up. 

So  it  seems  that  I  can  find  no  remedy 
for  your  tormented  shrubs.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  can  supply  one. 

Prof.  Bailey  recommends  thorough 
spraying  with  tobacco  water  or  nicotine 
solution  every  day  or  so  to  keep  the 
aphids  off  the  rose.  Eben  Rexford 
prefers  very  thorough  and  frequent 
spraying  with  Ivory  soap  suds,  a  quarter 
of  a  cake  (pound  cake)  to  a  pail  of  soft 
water.  Ida  Bennett  recommends  whale- 
oil  solution  sprayed  forcibly.  .  When 
using  any  spray  for  plant  lice,  thrips, 
etc.,  care  must  be  taken  to  spray  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  upper. 

It  is  likely  that  some  insect  or  fungus 
pest  is  bothering  your  balsams,  and  not 
the  poorness  of  the  soil  at  all.    We  would 


recommend  you  to  send  a  branch,  or  a 
bit  of  a  branch  that  is  just  dying  to  the 
Horticultural  Department,  0.  A.  C, 
Guelph,  Ont.,  for  examination. 


The  Scrap  Bag. 

Saving  Soap. 

Save  all  left-over  bits  of  soap.  When 
enough  have  collected  add  a  very  little 
water  and  melt,  then  pour  into  greased 
glasses  to  cool.  Another  way  is  to  put 
them  in  cheesecloth  bags  and  keep  by 
the  bathtub  for  use  when  bathing. 

*  *    *  * 

Lengthening    the    Life    of  Window 
Shades. 

Window  shades  that  have  become  worn 
at  the  bottom  can  have  their  period 
of  usefulness '  lengthened  as  follows: 
Clean  them  carefully  with  any  cleanser 
used  for  wall-paper.  Cut  off  the  worn 
portion  and  re-hem,  using  the  long  stitch 
of  the  machine;  or  put  the  newly  cut 
portion  on  the  roller  at  the  top,  hemming 
the  top  end  and  using  it  for  the  bottom. 
If  the  work  is  carefully  done,  two  old 
blinds  may  be  used  to  make  a  "new"  one. 

*  *    *  * 
Window  Shades  for  Pantry. 

If  the  pantry  shelves  are  not  supplied 
with  doors,  use  a  wide  window-shade 
put  on  a  spring  roller  at  the  top  exactly 
as  though  on  a  window.  If  the  shade  is 
long  enough  and  wide  enough,  it  will  be 
found  very  helpful  in  excluding  dust  and 
stray  flies  from  the  shelves. 

*  *    *  * 

Smoky  Oil  Stove. 

If  the  oil  stove  smokes  take  out  the 
center  part  of  burner  (with  the  holes  in  it) 
and  boil  it  in  ammonia  water.  Keep 
every  part  of  the  stove  clean.  Read 
the  booklet  of  directions  that  you  got 
with  it  and  follow  them.    It  will  pay. 

*  *    *  * 
Cleaning  Hardwood  Floor. 

One  way  to  clean  a  hardwood  Moor 
is  the  following:  Make  a  suds  of  a  mild 
soap  and  warm,  not  hot,  soft  water. 
Apply  with  a  soft  cloth,  rubbing  well, 
then  wipe  off  with  clear  cold  water  and 
rub  dry  with  a  soft  cloth.  This  way  is 
effective  on  hardwood  floors  that  havebeen 
finished  with  a  waterproof  floor  varnish. 
If  the  floor  has  been  finished  with  wax, 
do  not  put  water  on  it.  Remove  spots 
with  gasoline  or  turpentine,  and  wax  and 
polish  about  once,  in  three  months,  or 
according  to  wear.  The  wax  should  be 
applied  very  thinly,  and  the  polishing 
should  be  well  done. 

*  *    *  * 
Cleaning  a  Rug. 

If  a  rug  has  become  so  dirty  that  it 
defies  all  efforts  to  make  it  clean  by  beating 
and  using  the  vacuum  cleaner,  there  is 
nothing  left  but  to  scrub  it.  Special 
carpet-cleaning  soaps  can  now  be  bought 
for  the  purpose;  but  any  mild  soap,  such 
as  Ivory  or  Castile  will  do.  Make  a 
stiff  lather,  using  half  a  cake  to  a  bucket 
of  warm  water,  and  scrub  the  rug  well, 
a  little  at  a  time,  using  as  little  water 
as  possible.  According  as  each  piece  is 
scrubbed  with  the  lather,  wipe  it  off 
with  a  clean  sponge  or  soft  rag  dipped  in 
clean  warm  water,  using  as  little  water  as 
you  can.  Do  not  let  anyone  walk  on  the 
rug  until  it  is  dry. 

*  *    *  * 
Moths. 

"Patricia,"  writing  to  The  Cdobe 
says  of  these  pests:  Never  ceasing  watch- 
fulness is  necessary  if  you  wish  to  he 
safe  from  moths.  Do  not  allow  them 
to  breed  in  the  house.  This  can  be  pre- 
vented by  eliminating  the  garments  that 
have  had  them  in  and  by  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  all  closets  and  chests. 
If  they  get  into  the  carpets,  boil  a  few 
camphor  balls  in  water,  dip  a  clean 
broom  into  the  mixture  and  sweep  the 
carpet  with  the  dampened  broom. 


The  buttonless  jumper  dress  now  in 
fashion  recall  that  two  centum 
buttons  were  unknown.  They  had  not 
yet  been  invented.  Before  their  advent, 
tailors  and  dressmakers  paid  no  attentiod 
to  "fit,"  having  regard  merely  for  the 
graceful  adjustments  of  drapery.  Out  - 
fitting garments,  such  as  our  suits  would 
have  struck  them  as  very  ungraceful  and 
unbecoming. 
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Handy  Time  Table. 

Boiling. 

Meats  Per  Lb. 

Mutton  ••  •15  nijn. 

Potted  Beef  30-35 

feorned  Beef  30 

Ham  18-20  ;; 

Turkey  15  (< 

Chicken  15 

Tripe   3  to  5  hrs. 

Fish 

Codfish   6  min. 

Haddock   6  ; 

Halibut  •••••15 

Salmon  10-15 

Small  fish  ...-  6 

Lobster   30-40 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes  20-30  min. 

Asparagus  20-25  " 

Peas  15-20 

String  Beans  20-30 

Lima  Beans  30-40  " 

"Greens"  15-20  ^ 

Turnips  30 

Beets  30  or  more 

Cabbage  20  " 

Cauliflower  20 

Onions  30 

Parsnips  30-40  " 

Green  Corn  20-25  || 

Macaroni  20 

Rice   15-20  " 

Baking. 

Meats. 

Per  lb. 

Beef  Ribs,  rare   8-10  min. 

Beef  Ribs,  done  12-15  " 

Round  of  Beef  12-15  ^ 

Mutton  Leg,  rare   8 

Mutton  Shoulder  (Stuffed)  15  " 

Mutton  Saddle,  rare  (stuffed)          9  " 

Lamb,  well  done  15 

Veal,  well  done  18-20  " 

Pork,  well  done  20  " 

Chicken  15 

Goose   18 

*    *•    *  * 

l-ilk-t,  hot  oven  30  min. 

I.iver,  whole   2  hrs. 

Turkey,  8  lbs   IK  " 

Turkey,  large   3 

Ducks  45  min. 

Large  fish   1  hr. 

Small  fish  20-30  min. 

Miscellaneous. 

Bread  1  hr. 

Biscuits  20  min. 

Cake  20-45  " 

Custard    1  hr., 

very  slow  oven 

Broiling. 

steak  1  in.  thick,   8-10  min. 

Steak  \y2  in.  thick  10-15  " 

Mutton  Chops  10  " 

Spring  Chicken  20 

Squabs  10-15 

Small  fish   5-10  " 


T.  Tembarom 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

Author  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "The  Shuttle," 
"The  Secret  Garden,"  etc. 

Serial  rights  secured  by  "The  Farmer'sAdvocate  and  Home  Magazine." 


Flowers'  Names. 

Marigolds 
As  Mary  was  a-walking 

All  on  a  summer  day, 
The  flowers  all  stood  curtseying 

And  bowing  in  her  way; 
The  blushing  poppies  hung  their  heads 

And  whispered  Mary's  name, 
And  all  the  wood  anemones 

Hung  down  their  heads  in  shame. 

The  violet  hid  behind  her  leaves 

And  veiled  her  timid  face, 
And  all  the  flowers  bowed  a-down, 

For  holy  was  the  place. 
Only  a  little  common  flower 

Looked  boldly  up  and  smiled 
To  see  the  happy  mother  come 

A-carrying  her  child. 

The  little  Child  He  laughed  aloud 

To  see  the  smiling  flower, 
And  as  He  laughed  the  Marigold 
Turned  gold  in  that  same  hour. 
'  For  she  was  gay  and  innocent — 

He  loved  to  see  her  so — 
I  And  from  the  splendor  of  His  face 
She  caught  a  golden-glow. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Please  find  enclosed  $1.50  for  my  re- 
Inewal.  We  all  enjoy  your  splendid  paper, 
which  we  have  taken  ever  since  we  had  a 
i home  of  our  own. 

Robt.  T.  Jennings. 
Dctferin  Co.,  Ont. 


CHAPTER  XVI.— Continued. 

Tummas  turned  on  him  eyes  which 
bored.  An  analytical  observer  or  a 
painter  might  have  seen  that  he  had  a 
burning  curiousness  of  look,  a  sort  of 
investigatory  fever  of  expression. 

"I  dunnot  know  what  tha  means,"  he 
said.    "Happen  tha'rt  talkin'  'Merican?" 

"That's  just  what  it  is,"  admitted 
Tembarom.    "What  are  you  talking?" 

"Lancashire,"  said  Tummas.  "Theer's 
some  sense  i'  that." 

Tembarom  sat  down  near  him.  The 
boy  turned  over  against  his  pillow  and 
put  his  chin  in  the  hollow  of  his  palm  and 
stared. 

"I've  wanted  to  see  thee,"  he  remarked. 
"I've  made  mother  an'  Aunt  Susan  an' 
feyther  tell  me  every  bit  they've  heared 
about  thee  in  the  village.  Theer  was  a 
lot  of  it.    Tha  coom  fro'  'Meriker?" 

"Yes."  Tembarom  began  vaguely  to 
feel  the  demand  in  the  burning  curiosity. 

"Gi'  me  that  theer  book,"  the  boy 
said,  pointing  to  a  small  table  heaped 
with  a  miscellaneous  jumble  of  things 
and  standing  not  far  from  him.  "It's 
a'  atlas,"  he  added  as  Tembarom  gave 
it  to  him.  "Yo'  con  find  places  in  it." 
He  turned  the  leaves  until  he  found  a 
map  of  the  world.  "Theer's  'Meriker," 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  United  States. 
"That  theer's  north  and  that  theer's 
south.  All  th' real  'Merikens  comes  from 
the  North,  wheer  New  York  is." 

"I  come  from  New  York,"  said  Tem- 
barom. 

"Tha  wert  born  i'  th'  workhouse,  tha 
run  about  th'  streets  i'  rags,  tha  pretty 
nigh  clemmed  to  death,  tha  blacked  boots, 
tha  sold  newspapers,  tha  feyther  was  a 
common  workin'-mon — and  now  tha's 
coom  into  Temple  Barholm  an'  sixty 
thousand  a  year." 

"The  last  part's  true  all  right,"  Tem- 
barom owned,  "but  there's  some  mistakes 
in  the  first  part.  I  wasn't  born  in  the 
workhouse,  and  though  I've  been  hungry 
enough,  I  never  starved  to  death — if 
that's  what  'clemmed'  means." 

Tummas  looked  at  once  disappointed 
and  somewhat  incredulous. 

"That's  th'  road  they  tell  it  i'  th' 
village,"  he  argued. 

"Well,  let  then  tell  it  that  way  if  they 
like  it  best.  That's  not  going  to  worry 
me,"  Tembarom  replied  uncombatively. 

Tummas's  eyes  bored  deeper  into  him. 

"Does  na  tha  care?"  he  demanded. 

"What  should  I  care  for?  Let  every 
fellow  enjoy  himself  his  own  way." 

"Tha'rt  not  a  bit  like  one  o'  th' 
gentry,"  said  Tummas.  "Tha'rt  quite 
a  common  chap.  Tha'rt  as  common  as 
me,  for  aw  tha  foine  clothes." 

"People  are  common  enough,  anyhow," 
said  Tembarom.  "There's  nothing  much 
commoner,  is  there?  There's  millions 
of  'em  everywhere — billions  of  'em. 
None  of  us  need  put  on  airs." 

"Tha'rt  as  common  as  me,"  said 
Tummas,  reflectively.  "An'  yet  tha 
owns  Temple  Barholm  an'  aw  that  brass. 
I  conna  mak'  out  how  th'  loike  happens." 

"Neither  can  I;  but  it  does  all  samee." 

"It  does  na  happen  i'  'Meriker," 
exulted  Tummas.  "Everybody's  equal 
theer." 

"Rats!"  ejaculated  Tembarom.  "What 
about  multimillionaires?" 

He  forgot  that  the  age  of  Tummas  was 
ten.  It  was  impossible  not  to  forget  it. 
He  was,  in  fact,  ten  hundred,  if  those 
of  his  generation  had  been  aware  of  the 
truth.  But  there  he  sat,  having  spent 
only  a  decade  of  his  most  recent  incarna- 
tion in  a  whitewashed  cottage,  deprived 
of  the  use  of  his  legs. 

Miss  Alicia,  seeing  that  Tembarom 
was  interested  in  the  boy,  entered  into 
domestic  conversation  with  Mrs.  Hibble- 
thwaite  at  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
Mrs.  Hibblethwaite  was  soon  explaining 
the  uncertainty  of  Susan's  temper  on 
wash-days,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
depend  on  her  legs. 

"Can't  you  walk  at  all?"  Tembarom 
asked.  Tummas  shook  his  head.  "How 
long  have  you  been  lame?" 

"Ever  since  I  wur  born.  It's  sum  mat 
like  rickets.    I've  been  lyin'  here  aw  my 


days.    I  look  on  at  foak  an'  think  'em 
over.    I've  got  to  do  summat.  That's 
why  I  loike  th'  atlas.    Little  Ann  Hutch- 
inson gave  it  to  me  onct  when  she  come 
to  see  her  grandmother." 
Tembarom  sat  upright. 
"Do  you  know  her?"  he  exclaimed. 
"I  know  her  best  o'  onybody  in  th' 
world.    An'  I  loike  her  best." 

So  do  I,"  rashly  admitted  Tembarom. 
"Tha  does?"  Tummas  asked  suspicious- 
ly.   "Does  she  loike  thee?" 

"She  says  she  does."  He  tried  to  say 
it  with  proper  modesty. 

"Well,  if  she  says  she  does,  she  does. 
An'  if  she  does,  then  yo  an'  me'll  be 
friends."  He  stopped  a  moment,  and 
seemed  to  be  taking  Tembarom  in  with 
thoroughness.  "I  could  get  a  lot  out 
o'  thee,"  he  said  after  the  inspection. 

"A  lot  of  what?"  Tembarora  felt  as 
though  he  would  really  like  to  hear. 

"A  lot  o'  things  I  want  to  know  about. 
I  wish  I'd  lived  th'  life  tha's  lived, 
clemmin'  or  no  clemmin.'  Tha's  seen 
things  goin'  on  every  day  o'  thy  loife." 

"Well,  yes,  there's  been  plenty  going 
on,  plenty,"  Tembarom  admitted. 

"I've  been  lying  here  for  ten  year,'" 
said  Tummas,  savagely.  "An'  I've  had 
nowt  i'  th'  world  to  do  an'  nowt  to  think 
on  but  what  I  could  mak'  foak  tell  me 
about  th'  village.  But  nowt  happens 
but  this  chap  gettin'  drunk  an'  that  chap 
deein'  or  losin'  his  place,  or  wenches  gettin' 
married  or  havin'  childer.  I  know  every- 
thing that  happens,  but  it's  nowt  but  a 
lot  o'  women  clackin'.  If  I'd  not -been  a 
cripple,  I'd  ha'  been  at  work  for  mony 
a  year  by  now,  'arnin'  money  to  save  by 
an'  go  to  'Meriker." 

"You  seem  to  be  sort  of  stuck  on 
America.    How's  that?" 
"What  dost  mean?" 
"I  mean  you  seem  to  like  it." 
"I  dunnot  loike  it  nor  yet  not  loike  it, 
but  I've  heard  a  bit  more  about  it  than 
I  have  about  th' other  places  on  th'  map. 
Foak  goes  there  to  seek  their  fortune, 
an'  it  seems  loike  there's  a  good  bit  doin'." 

"Do  you  like  to  read  newspapers?" 
said  Tembarom,  inspired  to  his  query 
by  a  recollection  of  the  vision  of  things 
"doin"'  in  the  Sunday  Earth. 

"Wheer  'd  I  get  papers  from?"  the 
boy  asked  testily.  "Foak  like  us  hasn't 
got  th'  brass  for  'em." 

"I'll  bring  you  some  New  York  papers," 
promised  Tembarom,  grinning  a  little 
in  anticipation.  "And  we'll  talk  about 
the  news  that's  in  them.  The  Sunday 
Earth  is  full  of  pictures.  I  used  to  work 
on  that  paper  myself." 

"Tha  did?"  Tummas  cried  excitedly. 
"Did  tha  help  to  print  it,  or  was  it  th' 
one  tha  sold  i'  th'  streets?" 

"I  wrote  some  of  the  stuff  in  it." 
"Wrote  some  of  th'  stuff  in  it?  Wrote 
it  thaself  ?  How  could  tha,  a  common  chap 
like  thee?"  he  asked,  more  excited  still, 
his  ferret  eyes  snapping. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  did  it",  Tembarom 
answered,  with  increased  cheer  and  in- 
terest in  the  situation.  "It  wasn't  high- 
brow sort  of  work." 

Tummas  leaned  forward  in  his  incredu- 
lous eagerness. 

"Does  tha  mean  that  they  paid  thee 
for  writin'  it — paid  thee? ' ' 

"I  guess  they  wouldn't  have  done  it  if 
they'd  been  Lancashire,"  Tembarom 
answered.  "But  they  hadn't  much  more 
sense  than  I  had.  They  paid  me  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week —  that's  five  pounds." 

"I  dunnot  believe  thee,"  said  Tummas, 
and  leaned  back  on  his  pillow  short  of 
breath. 

"I  didn't  believe  it  mysdf  till  I'd 
paid  my  board  two  weeks  and  bought 
a  suit  of  clothes  with  it,"  was  Tembarom 's 
answer,  and  he  chuckled  as  he  made  it. 

But  Tummas  did  believe  it.  This, 
after  he  had  recovered  from  the  shock, 
became  evident.  The  curiosity  in  his 
face  intensified  itself;  his  eagerness  was 
even  vaguely  tinged  with  something 
remotely  resembling  respect.  It  was 
not,  however,  respect  for  the  money  which 
had  been  earned,  but  for  the  store  of 
things  "doin"'  which  must  have  been 


required.  It  was  impossible  that  this 
chap  knew  things  undreamed  of. 

"Has  tha  ever  been  to  th'  Klondike?" 
he  asked  after  a  long  pause. 

"No.  I've  never  been  out  of  New 
York. 

Tummas  seemed  fretted  and  depressed. 

"Eh,  I'm  sorry  for  that.  I  wished  tha'd 
been  to  th'  Klondike.  I  want  to  bo 
towd  about  it,"  he  sighed.  He  pulled  the 
atlas  toward  him  and  found  a  place-  in  it. 

"That  theer's  Dawson,"  he  announced. 
Tembarom  saw  that  the  region  of  the 
Klondike  had  been  much  studied.  It 
was  even  rather  faded  with  the  frequent 
passage  of  searching  fingers,  as  though 
it  had  been  pored  over  with  special 
curiosity. 

"There's  gowd-monies  theer,"  revealed 
Tummas.  "An'  theer's  welly  nowt  else 
but  snow  an'  ice.  A  young  chap  as  set 
out  fro'  here  to  get  theer  froze  to  death 
on  th'  way." 

"How  did  you  get  to  hear  about  it?" 

"Ann  she  browt  me  a  paper  onct." 
He  dug  under  his  pillow,  and  brought 
out  a  piece  of  newspaper,  worn  and 
frayed  and  cut  with  age  and  usage 
"This  heer's  what's  left  of  it."  Tembarom 
saw  that  it  was  a  fragment  from  an  old 
American  sheet  and  that  a  column  was 
headed.    "The  Rush  fcr  the  Klondike." 

"Why  didna  tha  go  theer?"  demanded 
Tummas.  He  looked  up  from  his  frag- 
ment and  asked  his  question  with  a 
sudden  reflectiveness,  as  though  a  new 
and  interesting  aspect  of  things  had 
presented  itself  to  him. 

"I  had  too  much  to  do  in  New  York," 
said  Tembarom.  "There's  always  some- 
thing doing  in  New  York,  you  know." 

Tummas  silently  regarded  him  a 
moment  or  so. 

''It's  a  pity  tha  didn't  go,"    he  said. 
Happen  tha  d  never  ha'  coom  back.' 

Tembarom  laughed  the  outright  laugh 

"Thank  you,"  he  answered. 

Tummas  was  still  thinking  the  matter 
over  and  was  not  disturbed. 

"I  was  na  thinkin'  o'  thee,"  he  said 
in  an  impersonal  tone.    "I  was  thinkin' 

0  t'  other  chap.  If  tha'd  gon  i'stead  o' 
him,  he'd  ha'  been  here  i'stead  o'  thee 
Eh,  but  it's  funny."  And  he  drew  a  deep 
breath  like  a  sigh  having  its  birth  in  pro- 
fundity of  baffled  thought. 

Both  he  and  his  evident  point  of  view 
were  "funny"  in  the  Lancashire  sense 
which  does  not  imply  humor,  but  strange- 
ness and  the  unexplainable.  Singular 
as  the  phrasing  was,  Tembarom  knew 
what  he  meant,  and  that  he  was  thinking 
of  the  oddity  of  chance.  Tummas  had 
obviously  heard  of  "poor  Jem"  and  had 
felt  an  interest  in  him. 

"You're  talking  about  Jem  Temple 
Barholm  I  guess,"  he  said.  Perhaps  the 
interest  he  himself  had  felt  in  the  tragic 
story  gave  his  voice  a  tone  somewhat 
responsive  to  Tummas's  own  mood,  for 
Tummas,  after  one  more  boring  glance 
let  himself  go.  His  interest  in  this 
special  subject  was,  it  revealed  itself 
a  sort  of  obsession.  The  history  of  Jem 
Temple  Barholm  had  been  the  one 
drama   of   his   short  life. 

"Aye,  I  was  thinkin'  o'  him,"  he  said 
"I  should  na  ha'  cared  for  th'  Klondike 
so  much  but  for  him." 

"But  he  went  away  from  England  when 
you  were  a  baby." 

"Th'  last  toime  he  coom  to  Temple 
Barholm  wur  when  I  wur  just  born. 
Foak  said  he  coom  to  ax  owd  Temple 
Barholm  if  he'd  help  him  to  pay  his 
debts,  an'  th'  owd  chap  awmost  kicked 
him  out  o'  doors.  Mother  had  just 
had  me,  an'  she  was  weak  an'  poorly 
an  I  sittin'  at  th'  door  wi'  me  in  her  arms' 
an'  he  passed  by  an'  saw  her.  He  stopped 
an'  axed  her  how  she  was  doin'.  An' 
when  he  was  goin'  away,  he  gave  her  a 
gold  sovereign,  an'  he  says,  'Put  it  in 
th'  savin's-bank  for  him,  an'  keep  it 
theer  till  he's  a  big  lad  an'  wants  it  " 
It's  been  in  th'  savin's-bank  ever  sin' 
I've  got  a  whole  pound  o'  ma  own  out 
at  interest.  There's  not  many  lads  ha' 
got  that." 

-  ,','He„must  have  been  a  good-natured 
tellow,  commented  Tembarom.  "It  was 
darned  bad  luck  him  going  to  the  Klon- 
dike." 

"It  was  good  luck  for  thee,"  said 
Tummas,  with  resentment. 

"Was<  it?"  was  Tembarom's  unbiased 
reply.  "Well  I  guess  it  was,  one  way  or 
the  other.    I'm  not  kicking,  anyhow  " 

Tummas  naturally  did  not  know  half 
he  meant.  He  went  on  talking  about 
Jem  Temple  Barholm,  and  as  he  talked 
his  cheeks  flushed,  and  his  eyes  lighted 

"I  would  na  spend  that  sovereign  if 

1  was  starvin'.    I'm  going  to  leave  it  to 
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Champion  X 
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Ann  Hutchinson  in  ma  will  when  I  dee. 
I've  axed  questions  about  him  reet  and 
left  ever  sin'  I  can  remember,  but  theer's 
nobody  knows  much.  Mother  says  he  was 
fine  an'  handsome,  an'  gentry  through  an' 
through.  If  he'd  coom  into  th' property, 
he'd  ha'  coom  to  see  me  again  I'll  lay  a 
shillin',  because  I'm  a  cripple  an'  I  canna 
spend  his  sovereign.  If  he'd  coom  back 
from  th' Klondike,  happen  he'd  ha'  towd 
me  about  it."  He  pulled  the  atlas  toward 
him,  and  laid  his  thin  finger  on  the 
rubbed  spot.  "He  mun  ha'  been  killed 
somewheer  about  here,"  he  sighed. 
"Somewheer  here.    Eh,  it's  funny." 

Tembarom  watched  him.  There  was 
something  that  rather  gave  you  the 
"Willies"  in  the  way  this  little  cripple 
seemed  to  have  taken  to  the  dead  man 
and  worried  along  all  these  years  think- 
ing him  over  and  asking  questions  and 
studying  up  the  Klondike  because  he  was 
killed  there.  It  was  because  he'd  make 
a  kind  of  story  of  it.  He'd  enjoyed  it 
in  the  way  people  enjoy  stories  in  a 
newspaper.  You  always  had  to  give  'em 
a  kind  of  story;  you  had  to  make  a  story 
even  if  you  were  telling  about  a  milk- 
wagon  running  away.  In  newspaper 
offices  you  heard  that  was  the  secret  of 
making  good  with  what  you  wrote. 
Dish  it'up  as  if  it  was  a  sort  of  story. 

He  not  infrequently  arrived  at  astute 
enough  conclusions  concerning  things. 
He  had  arrived  at  one  now.  Shut  out 
even  from  the  tame  drama  of  village  life, 
Tummas,  born  with  an  abnormal  desire 
for  action  and  a  feverish  curiosity,  had 
hungered  and  thirsted  for  the  story  in  any 
form  whatsoever.  He  caught  at  frag- 
ments of  happenings,  and  colored  and 
dissected  them  for  the  satisfying  of  un- 
fed cravings.  The  vanished  man  had 
been  the  one  touch  of  pictorial  form  and 
color  in  his  ten"  years  of  existence.  Young 
and  handsome  and  of  the  gentry,  un- 
favored by  the  owner  of  the  wealth  which 
some  day  would  be  his  own  possession, 
stopping  "gentry-way"  at  a  cottage  door 
to  speak  good-naturedly  to  a  pale  young 
mother,  handing  over  the  magnificence 
of  a  whole  sovereign  to  be  saved  for  a  new- 
born child,  going  away  to  vaguely  under- 
stood disgrace,  leaving  his  own  country 
to  hide  himself  in  distant  lands,  meeting 
death  amid  snow  and  ice  and  surrounded 
by  gold-mines,  leaving  his  empty  place 
to  be  filled  by  a  boot-black  newsboy — 
true  there  was  enough  to  lie  and  think 
over  and  to  try  to  follow  with  the  help 
of  maps  and  excited  questions. 

"I  wish  I  could  ha'  seen  him,"  said 
Tummas.  "I'd  awmost  gi'  my  sovereign 
to  get  a  look  at  that  picture  in  th'  gallery 
at  Temple  Barholm." 

"What  picture?"  Tembarom  asked. 
"Is  there  a  picture  of  him  there?" 

"There  is  na  one  o'  him,  but  there's 
one  o'  a  lad  as  deed  two  hundred  year' 
ago  as  they  say  wur  th'  spit  an'  image  on 
him  when  he  wur  a  lad  hissen.  One 
o'  th'  owd  servants  towd  mother  it  wur 
theer." 

This  was  a  natural  stimulus  to  interest 
and  curiosity. 

"Which  one  is  it?  Jinks!  I'd  like  to  see 
it  myself.  Do  you  know  which  one  it  is? 
There's  hundreds  of  them." 

"No,  I  dunnot  know,"  was  Tummas's 
dispirited  answer,  "an'  neither  does 
mother.  Th'  woman  as  knew  left  when 
owd  Temple  Barholm  deed." 

"Tummas,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Hibbleth- 
waite  from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  to 
which  she  had  returned  after  taking 
Miss  Alicia  out  to  complain  about  the 
copper  in  the  "wash-us' — "  "Tummas, 
tha'st  been  talkin'  like  a  magpie.  Tha'rt 
a  lot  too  bold  an'  ready  wi'  tha  tongue. 
Th'  gentry's  noan  comin'  to  see  thee 
if  tha  clacks  th'  heads  off  theer  show- 
thers." 

"I'm  afraid  he  always  does  talk  more 
than  is  good  for  him,"  said  Miss  Alicia. 
"He  looks  quite  feverish." 

"He  has  been  talking  to  me  about  Jem 
Temple  Barholm,"  explained  Tembarom. 
"We've  had  a  regular  chin  together.  He 
thinks  a  heap  of  poor  Jem." 

Miss  Alicia  looked  startled,  and  Mrs. 
Hibblethwaite  was  plainly  flustered  tre- 
mendously.   She  quite  lost  her  temper. 

"Eh,"  she  exclaimed,  "tha  wants  tha 
yourfg  yed  knocked  off,  Tummas  Hibble- 
thwaite. He's  fair  draft  about  th' young 
gentleman  as — as  was  killed.  He  axes 
questions  mony  a  day  till  I'd  give  him 
th'  stick  if  he  wasna  a  cripple.  He 
moithers  me  to  death." 

"I'll  bring  you  some  of  those  New 
York  papers  to  look  at,"  Tembarom  said 
to  the  boy  as  he  went  away. 

He  walked  back  through  the  village  to 


Temple  Barholm,  holding  Miss  Alicia's 
elbow  in  light,  affectionate  guidance 
and  support,  a  little  to  her  embarrass- 
ment and  also  a  little  to  her  delight.  Un- 
til he  had  taken  her  into  the  dining-room 
the  night  before  she  had  never  seen, 
such  a  thing  done.  There  was  no  over- 
familiarity  in  the  action.  It  merely 
seemed  somehow  to  suggest  liking  and 
a  wish  to  take  care  of  her. 

"That  little  fellow  in  the  village,"  he 
said  after  a  silence  in  which  it  occurred 
to  her  that  he  seemed  thoughtful,  "what  a 
little  freak  he  is!  He's  got  an  idea  that 
there's  a  picture  in  the  gallery  that's  said1 
to  look  like  Jem  Temple  Barholm  when 
he  was  a  boy.  Have  you  ever  heard 
anything  about  it?  He  says  a  servant 
told  his  mother  it  was  there." 

"Yes,  there  is  one,"  Miss  Alicia  ans- 
wered. "I  sometimes  go  and  look  at  it. 
But  it  makes  me  feel  very  sad.  It  is  the 
handsome  boy  who  was  a  page  in  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  He  died  in  his 
teens.  His  name  was  Miles  Hugo  Charles 
James.  Jem  could  see  the  likeness  him- 
self. Sometimes  for  a  little  joke  I  used 
to, call  him  Miles  Hugo." 

"I  believe  I  remember  him"  said  Tem- 
barom. "I  believe  I  asked  Palford  hi* 
name.  I  must  go  and  have  a  look  at  him 
again.  He  hadn't  much  better  luck  than 
the  fellow  that  looked  like  him,  dying  as 
young  as  that." 

CHAPTER  XVII 

Form,  color,  drama,  and  divers  others 
advantages  are  necessary  to  the  creation 
of  an  object  of  interest.    Presenting  to 
the  world  none  of  these  assets,  Miss 
Alicia  had  slipped  through  life  a  scarcely 
remarked  unit.    No  little  ghost  of  pretti- 
ness  had  attracted  the  wandering  eye,  no 
suggestion  of  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
power  of  self-assertion  had  arrested  at 
tention.    There  had  been  no  hour  in  he 
life  when  she  had  expected  to  count  a 
being  of  the  slightest  consequence.  Whe 
she  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  th 
study  at  Rowcroft  Vicarage,  and  "dea 
papa"  had  exclaimed  irritably:  "Who  i 
that?    Who  is  that?"  she  had  alwa 
replied,  "It  is  only  Alicia." 

This  being  the  case,  her  gradual  awaken 
ing  to  the  singularity  of  her  new  situatio 
was  mentally  a  process  full  of  doubts  an 
sometimes  of  alarmed  bewilderments.  I 
in  her  girlhood  a  curate,  even  a  curat 
with  prominent  eyes  and  a  receding  chi 
had  proposed  to  her  that  she  should  fac 
with  him  a  future  enriched  by  the  prospec 
of  being  called  upon  to  bring  up  a  proba 
ble  family  of  twelve  on  one  hundred  an 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  with  both  parish  an 
rectory  barking  and  snapping  at  he 
worn-down  heels,  she  would  have  bee 
sure  to  assert  tenderly  that  she  wa 
afraid  she  was  "not  worthy."  This  wa 
the  natural  habit  of  her  mind,  and  in  th 
weeks  which  followed  the  foggy  afternoo 
when  Tembarom  "staked  out  his  claim' 
she  dwelt  often  upon  her  unworthiness  o 
the  benefits  bestowed  upon  her. 

First  the  world  below-stairs,  then  th 
village,  and  then  the  county  itself  awok 
to  the  fact  that  the  new  Temple  Tempi 
Barholm  had  "taken  her  up."  The  firs 
tendency  of  the  world  below-stairs  w 
to  resent  the  unwarranted  uplifting  of 
person  whom  there  had  been  a  certai 
luxury  in  regarding  with  disdain  an 
treating  with  scarcely  veiled  lack 
consideration.  To  be  able  to  do  thi 
with  a  person  who,  after  all  was  said  an 
done,  was  not  one  of  the  servant  cla~ 
but  a  sort  of  lady  of  birth,  was  n 
unstimulating.  And  below-stairs  the  sen 
of  personal  rancor  against  "a  'anger-on 
is  strong.  The  meals  served  in  Mi 
Alicia's  remote  sitting-room  had  bee 
served  at  leisure,  her  tea  had  rarely  bee 
hot,  and  her  modestly  tinkled  be 
irregularly  answered.  Often  her  far  fro 
liberally  supplied  fire  had  gone  out  o 
chilly  days,  and  she  had  been  afraid 
insist  on  its  being  relighted.  Her  sol 
defense  against  inattention  would  hav 
been  to  complain  to  Mr.  Temple  Barhol 
and  when  on  one  occasion  a  too  obviou 
neglect  had  obliged  her  to  gather  h 
quaking  being  together  in  mere  sel 
respect  and  say,  "If  this  continues  t 
occur,  William,  I  shall  be  obliged  t 
speak  to  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,"  Willia 
had  so  looked  at  her  and  so  ill  hid 
secret  smile  that  it  had  been  almos 
tantamount  to  his  saying,  "I'd  jolly  we" 
like  to  see  you." 

And  now!  Sitting  at  the  end  of  th 
table  opposite  him,  if  you  please!  Walk 
ing  here  and  walking  there  with  him 
Sitting  in  the  library  or  wherever  h 
was,  with  him  talking  and  laughing  an 
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making  as  much  of  her  as  though  she 
were  an  aunt  with  a  fortune  to  leave,  and 
with  her  making  as  free  in  talk  as  though 
at  liberty  to  say  anything  that  came  into 
her  head!  Well,  the  beggar  that  had 
found  himself  on  horseback  was  setting 
another  one  galloping  alongside  of  him. 
In  the  midst  of  this  natural  resentment 
it  was  "a  bit  upsetting,"  as  Burrill  said, 
to  find  it  dawning  upon  one  that  absolute 
exactness  of  ceremony  was  as  much  to  be 
required  for  "her"  as  for  "him."  Miss 
Alicia  had  long  felt  secretly  sure  that  she 
was  spoken  of  as  "her"  in  the  servants' 
hall.  That  businesslike  sharpness  which 
Palford  had  observed  in  his  client  aided 
Tembarom  always  to  see  things  without 
illusions.  He  knew  that  there  was  no 
particular  reason  why  his  army  of  servants 
should  regard  him  for  the  present  as 
much  more  than  an  intruder;  but  he  also 
knew  that  if  men  and  women  had  employ- 
ment which  was  not  made  hard  for  them, 
and  were  well  paid  for  doing,  they  were 
not  anxious  to  lose  it,  and  the  man  who 
paid  their  wages  might  give  orders  with 
some  certainty  of  finding  them  obeyed. 
He  was  "sharp"  in  more  ways  than  one. 
He  observed  shades  he  might  have  been 
expected  to  overlook.  He  observed  a 
certain  shade  in  the  demeanor  of  the 
domestics  when  attending  Miss  Alicia, 
and  it  was  a  shade  which  marked  a 
difference  between  service  done  for  her  and 
service  done  for  himself.  This  was  only 
at  the  outset,  of  course,  when  the  secret 
resentment  was  felt;  but  he  observed  it, 
mere  shade  though  it  was. 

He  walked  out  into  the  hall  after 
Burrill  one  morning.  Not  having  yet 
adjusted  himself  to  the  rule  that  when 
one  wished  to  speak  to  a  man  one  rang 
a  bell  and  called  him  back,  fifty  times  if 
necessary,  he  walked  after  Burrill  and 
stopped  him. 

"This  is  a  pretty  good  place  for  ser- 
vants, ain't  it?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Good  pay,  good  food,  not  too  much 
to  do?" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  Burrill  replied,  some- 
what disturbed  by  a  casualness  which  yet 
suggested  a  method  of  getting  at  some- 
thing or  other. 

"You  and  the  rest  of  them  don't  want 
to  change,  do  you?" 

"No,  sir.  There  is  no  complaint  what- 
ever as  far  as  I  have  heard." 

"That's  all  right."  Mr.  Temple  Bar- 
holm  had  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  stood  looking  non-committal  in  a 
steady  sort  of  way.  "There's  something 
I  want  the  lot  of  you  to  get  on  to — right 
away.  Miss  Temple  Barholm  is  going  to 
stay  here.  She's  got  to  have  everything 
just  as  she  wants  it.  She's  got  to  be 
pleased.  She's  the  lady  of  the  house. 
See?" 

"I  hope,  sir,"  Burrill  said  with  pro- 
fessional dignity,  "that  Miss  Temple 
Barholm  has  not  had  reason  to  express 
any  dissatisfaction." 

"I'm  the  one  that  would  express  it — 
quick,"  said  Tembarom.  "She  wouldn't 
have  time  to  get  in  first.  I  just  wanted 
to  make  sure  I  shouldn't  have  to  do  it. 
The  other  fellows  are  under  you.  You've 
got  a  head  on  your  shoulders,  I  guess. 
It's  up  to  you  to  put  'em  on  to  it.  That's 
all." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Burrill. 

His  master  went  back  into  the  library 
smiling  genially,  and  Burrill  stood  still  a 
moment  or  so  gazing  at  the  door  he  closed 
behind  him. 

Be  sure  the  village,  and  finally  circles 
not  made  up  of  cottagers,  heard  of  this, 
howsoever  mysteriously.  Miss  Alicia  was 
not  aware  that  the  incident  had  occurred. 
She  could  not  help  observing,  however, 
that  the  manners  of  the  servants  of  the 
household  curiously  improved;  also,  when 
she  passed  through  the  village,  that  fore- 
heads were  touched  without  omission  and 
the  curtseys  of  playing  children  were 
prompt.  When  she  dropped  into  a 
cottage,  housewives  polished  off  the  seats 
of  chairs  vigorously  before  offering  them, 
and  symptoms  and  needs  were  explained 
with  a  respectful  fluency  which  at  times 
almost  suggested  that  she  might  be  relied 
on  to  use  influence. 

"I'm  afraid  I  have  done  the  village 
people  injustice,"  she  said  leniently  to 
Tembarom.  "I  used  to  think  them  so 
disrespectful  and  unappreciative.  I  dare 
say  it  was  because  I  was  so  troubled 
myself.  I'm  afraid  one's  own  troubles 
do  sometimes  make  one  unfair." 

"Well,  yours  are  over,"  said  Tembarom. 
"And  so  are  mine  as  long  as  you  stay  by 
me." 

Never  had  Miss  Alicia  been  to  London. 
She  had  remained,  as  was  demanded  of 


her  by  her  duty  to  dear  papa,  at  Row- 
croft,  which  was  in  Somersetshire.  She 
had  only  dreamed  of  London,  and  had 
had  fifty-five  years  of  dreaming.  She 
had  read  of  great  functions,  and  seen 
pictures  of  some  of  them  in  the  illustrated 
papers.  She  had  loyally  endeavored  to 
follow  at  a  distance  the  doings  of  her 
Majesty, — she  always  spoke  of  Queen 
Victoria  reverentially  as  "her  Majesty," 
— she  rejoiced  when  a  prince  or  a  princess 
was  born  or  christened  or  married,  and 
believed  that  a  "drawing-room"  was  the 
most  awe-inspiring,  brilliant,  and  im- 
portant function  in  the  civilized  world, 
scarcely  second  to  Parliament.  London 
— no  one  but  herself  or  an  elderly  gentle- 
woman of  her  type  could  have  told  any 
one  the  nature  of  her  thoughts  of  London. 

Let,  therefore,  those  of  vivid  im- 
agination make  an  effort  to  depict  to 
themselves  the  effect  produced  upon  her 
mind  by  Tembarom's  casually  suggesting 
at  breakfast  one  morning  that  he  thought 
it  might  be  rather  a  good  "stunt"  for 
them  to  run  up  to  London.  By  mere 
good  fortune  she  escaped  dropping  the 
egg  she  had  just  taken  from  the  egg-stand. 
"London!"  she  said.  "Oh!" 
"Pearson  thinks  it  would  be  a  first- 
rate  idea,"  he  explained.  "I  guess  he 
thinks  that  if  he  can  get  me  into  the  swell 
clothing  stores  he  can  fix  me  up  as  I 
ought  to  be  fixed,  if  I'm  not  going  to 
disgrace  him.  I  should  hate  to  disgrace 
Pearson.  Then  he  can  see  his  girl,  too, 
and  I  want  him  to  see  his  girl." 

"Is — Pearson — engaged?"  she  asked; 
but  the  thought  which  was  repeating  itself 
aloud  to  her  was  "London!  London!" 

"He  calls  it  'keeping  company,'  or 
'walking  out,'  "  Tembarom  answered. 
"She's  a  nice  girl,  and  he's  dead  stuck  on 
her.    Will  you  go  with  me,  Miss  Alicia?" 

"Dear  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,"  she 
fluttered,  "to  visit  London  would  be  a 
privilege  I  never  dreamed  it  would  be  my 
great  fortune  to  enjoy — never." 

"Good  business!"  he  ejaculated  de- 
lightedly. "That's  luck  for  me.  It  gave 
me  the  blues — what  I  saw  of  it.  But  if 
you  are  with  me,  I'll  bet  it'll  be  as  dif- 
ferent as  afternoon  tea  was  after  I  got 
hold  of  you.  When  shall  we  start? 
To-morrow?" 

Her  sixteen-year-old  blush  repeated 
itself. 
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fine  crockery — without  the  break- 
age. And  it  is  so  very  easy  to  clean 
— just  like  china,  and  therefore 
makes  light  work  of  pot  washing. 

Whenever  you  are  buying  kitchen 
utensils  be  sure  they  carry  the 
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but  the  man  whose  Ford  is  equipped 
with  DREDNAUTS. 


HIS  car  is  no  longer  at  the 
mercy  of  road  conditions. 
Every  jolt  and  jar  is  smothered 
in  the  big  steel  coils,  and  rebound 
is  instantly  controlled  by  the 
down-pull  of  the  spring  arm  on  the 
body. 

Why  don't  you  equip,your  Ford 
with  Drednauts?  Your  comfort 
demands  it — your  Ford  deserves  it 
— your  pocketbook  will  appre- 
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See  your  dealer  to-day. 
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uHow  delightfully  cool 


The  handy  New  Per- 
fection Water  Heater 
provides  plenty  of  hot 
water  for  kitchen, 
laundry  and  bath. 


WHAT  a  delight  to  step  into  a  cool, 
attractive  and  orderly  kitchen! 
Such  a  kitchen  quiets  the  nerves,  keeps 
the  cook  smiling  and  brings  a  well- 
prepared  meal  to  the  table.  That's  the 
kind  of  true  kitchen  comfort  you  enjoy 
all  the  year  'round  with  a  New  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Cook  Stove. 

The  Long  Blue  Chimney — the  famous  New  Perfec- 
tion feature — is  just  the  scientifically  proper  length 
to  turn  every  drop  of  oil  into  clean,  quivering,  cook- 
ing heat.  No  disagreeable  odor  of  unburned  oil;  no 
soot  to  blacken  your  pans. 

Touch  a  match  to  the  wick  and  you  get  full  heat  in- 
stantly. And  the  flame  once  set  dofes  not  need  watch- 
ing— it  stays  set.  A  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove 
will  cook  and  bake  anything  and  gives  that  real  kit- 
chen comfort  which  means  everything  to  the  housewife. 

Wherever  the  New  Perfection  goes — and  wherever  it 
goes,  it  stays — women  come  to  look  upon  it  as  a  faith- 
ful friend.  Over  4,000,000  are  in  use  today  doing  a 
big  share  of  the  world's  cooking  and  baking. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  New  Perfection.  He  has 
other  Perfection  lines,  too,  that  will  greatly  interest  you.  Get 
a  copy  of  our  free  New  Perfection  booklet. 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Home  Office  and  Factory 
SARNIA      -  ONTARIO 

MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

Also  made  In  the  U.S.  by  Cleveland  Metal  Products  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 


Made 


Canada 
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From  the  best  of  wheat 
and  it  cant  be  beat 


THOROBREAD 

FLOUR  VIII  that  its  name  implies" 


1  HUNT  BROS.  LTD. 


LONDON.  OUT. 


1 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS  . 

There's  no  time  like  the  present  to  begin  earning  and  saving  money.  You 
have  to  earn  the  money  before  you  can  save  it.  You  can  earn  money  in 
your  [spare  time  by  securing  new  subscribers  to 


The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine 

Write  promptly  for  instructions,  and  we  will  tell  you  what  to  do  and  send 
you   all  necessary  supplies. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  GO.  LTD.    London,  Ontario 


"I  feel  so  sorry.  It  seems  almost  un- 
signified  to  mention  it,  but — -I  fear  I 
dhould  not  look  smart  enough  for  London. 
My  wardrobe  is  so  very  limited.  I 
mustn't,"  she  added  with  a  sweet  effort 
at  humor,  "do  the  new  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm  discredit  by  looking  unfashion- 
able." 

He  was  more  delighted  than  before. 

"Say,"  he  broke  out,  "I'll  tell  you  what 
we'll  do;  we'll  go  together  and  buy 
everything  'suitable'  in  sight.  The  pair 
of  us'll  come  back  here  as  suitable  as 
Burrill  and  Pearson.  We'll  paint  the 
town  red." 

He  actually  meant  it.  He  was  like  a 
boy  with  a  new  game.  His  sense  of  the 
dreariness  of  London  had  disappeared. 
He  knew  what  it  would  be  like  with  Miss 
Alicia  as  a  companion.  He  had  really 
seen  nothing  of  the  place  himself,  and  he 
would  find  out  every  darned  thing  worth 
looking  at,  and  take  her  to  see  it — theaters, 
shops,  every  show  in  town.  When  they 
left  the  breakfast-table  it  was  _  agreed 
upon  that  they  would  make  the  journey 
the  following  day. 

He  did  not  openly  refer  to  the  fact 
that  among  the  plans  for  their  round  of 
festivities  he  had  laid  out  for  himself  the 
attending  to  one  or  two  practical  points. 
He  was  going  to  see  Palford,  and  he  had 
made  an  appointment  with  a  celebrated 
nerve  specialist.  He  did  not  discuss  this 
for  several  reasons.  One  of  them  was 
that  his  summing  up?  of  Miss  Alicia  was 
that  she  had  had  trouble  enough  to  think 
over  all  her  little  life,  and  the  thing  for  a 
fellow  to  do  for  her,  if  he  liked  her,  was 
to  give  her  a  good  time  and  make  her  feel 
as  if  she  was  at  a  picnic  right  straight 
along — not  let  her  even  hear  of  a  darned 
thing  that  might  worry  her.  He  had 
said  comparatively  little  to  her  about 
Strangeways.  His  first  mention  of  his 
condition  had  obviously  made  her  some- 
what nervous,  though  she  had  been  full 
of  kindly  interest.  She  was  in  private 
not  sorry  that  it  was  felt  better  that  she 
should  not  disturb  the  patient  by  a  visit 
to  his  room.  The  abnormality  of  his 
condition  seemed  just  slightly  alarming 
to  her. 

"But,  oh,  how  good,  how 'charitable, 
you  are!"  she  had  murmured. 

"Good,"  he  answered,  the  devout 
admiration  of  her  tone  rather  puzzling 
him.  "It  ain't  that.  I  just  want  to  see 
the  thing  through.  I  dropped  into  it  by 
accident,  and  then  I  dropped  into  this  by 
accident,  and  that  made  it  as  easy  as 
falling  off  a  log.  I  believe  he's  going  to 
get  well  sometime.  I  guess  I  kind  of  like 
him  because  he  holds  on  to  me  so  and 
believes  I'm  just  It.  Maybe  it's  because 
I'm  stuck  on  myself." 

His  visit  to  Strangeways  was  longer 
than  usual  that  afternoon.  He  explained 
the  situation  to  him  so  that  he  under- 
stood it  sufficiently  not  to  seem  alarmed 
by  it.  This  was  one  of  the  advances 
Tembarom  had  noticed  recently,  that  he 
was  less  easily  terrified,  and  seemed 
occasionally  to  see  facts  in  their  proper 
relation  to  one  another.  Sometimes  the 
experiments  tried  on  him  were  successful, 
sometimes  they  were  not,  but  he  never 
resented  them. 

"You  are  trying  to  help  me  to  re- 
member," he  said  once.  "I  think  you 
will  sometime.!' 

"Sure  I  will,"  said  Tembarom.  "You're 
better  every  day." 

Pearson  was  to  remain  in  charge  of  him 
until  toward  the  end  of  the  London  visit. 
Then  he  was  to  run  up  for  a  couple  of 
days,  leaving  in  his  place  a  young  foot- 
man to  whom  the  invalid  had  become 
accustomed. 

The  visit  to  London  was  to  Miss  Alicia 
a  period  of  enraptured  delirium.  The 
beautiful  hotel  in  which  she  was  estab- 
lished, the  afternoons  at  the  Tower,  the 
National  Gallery,  the  British  Museum, 
the  evenings  at  the  play,  during  which 
one  saw  the  most  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinguished actors,  the  mornings  in  the 
shops,  attended  as  though  one  were  a 
person  of  fortune,  what  could  be  said  of 
them?  And  the  sacred  day  on  which 
she  saw  her  Majesty  drive  slowly  by, 
glittering  helmets,  splendid  uniforms, 
waving  plumes,  and  clanking  swords  ac- 
companying and  guarding  her,  and  gentle- 
men standing  still  with  their  hats  off,  and 
everybody  looking  after  her  with  that  nat- 
ural touch  of  awe  which  royalty  properly 
inspires!  Miss  Alicia's  heart  beat  rapidly 
in  her  breast,  and  she  involuntarily  made 
a  curtsey  as  the  great  lady  in  mourning 
drove  by.  She  lost  no  shade  of  any  flavor 
of  ecstatic  pleasure  in  anything,  and  was 
to  Tembarom,  who  knew  nothing  about 


shades  and  flavors,  indeed  a  touching  and 
endearing  thing. 

He  had  never  got  so  much  out  of  any- 
thing. If  Ann  had  just  been  there,  well, 
that  would  have  been  the  limit.  Ann 
was  on  her  way  to  America  now,  and  she 
wouldn't  write  to  him  or  let  him  write  to 
her.  He  had  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  it. 
He  could  find  out  only  in  that  way,  she 
said.  It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
youth  and  longing  in  him  gave  him  some 
half-hours  to  face  which  made  him  shut 
himself  up  in  his  room  and  stare  hard  at 
the  wall,  folding  his  arms  tightly  as  he 
tilted  his  chair. 

There  arrived  a  day  when  one  of  the 
most  exalted  shops  in  Bond  Street  was 
invaded  by  an  American  young  man  of  a 
bearing  the  peculiarities  of  which  were 
subtly  combined  with  a  remotely  sug- 
gested air  of  knowing  that  if  he  could 
find  what  he  wanted,  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  his  power  to  get  it.  What  he 
wanted  was  not  usual,  and  was  explained 
with  a  frankness  which  might  have  seemed 
unsophisticated,  but,  singularly,  did  not. 
He  wanted  to  have  a  private  talk  with 
some  feminine  power  in  charge,  and  she 
must  be  some  one  who  knew  exactly 
what  ladies  ought  to  have. 

Being  shown  into  a  room,  such  a 
feminine  power  was  brought  to  him  and 
placed  at  his  service.  She  was  a  middle- 
aged  person,  wearing  beautifully  fitted 
garments  and  having  an  observant  eye 
and  a  dignified  suavity  of  manner. 
She  looked  the  young  American  over  with 
a  swift  inclusion  of  all  possibilities.  He 
was  by  this  time  wearing  extremely  well- 
fitting  garments  himself,  but  she  was  at 
once  aware  that  his  tailored  perfection 
was  a  new  thing  to  him. 

He  went  to  his  point  without  apologetic 
explanation. 

"You  know  all  the  things  any  kind  of 
a  lady  ought  to  have,"  he  said — "all  the 
things  that  would  make  any  one  feel 
comfortable  and  as  if  they'd  got  plenty? 
Useful  things  as  well  as  ornamental 
ones?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  rising 
interest.  "I  have  been  in  the  estab- 
lishment thirty  years." 

"Good  business,"  Tembarom  replied. 
Already  he  felt  relieved.  "I've  got  a 
relation,  a  little  old  lady,  and  I  want  her 
to  fix  herself  out  just  as  she  ought  to  be 
fixed.  Now,  what  I'm  afraid  of  is  that 
she  won't  get  everything  she  ought  to 
unless  I  manage  it  for  her  somehow 
beforehand.  She's  got  into  a  habit  of — 
well,  economizing.  Now  the  time's  past 
for  that,  and  I  want  her  to  get  every- 
thing a  woman  like  you  would  know  she 
really  wants,  so  that  she  could  look  her 
best,  living  in  a  big  country  house,  with 
a  relation  that  thinks  a  lot  of  her." 

He  paused  a  second  or  so,  and  then 
went  further,  fixing  a  clear  and  astonish 
ingly  shrewd  eye  upon  the  head  of  th< 
department 

"I  found  out  this  was  a  high-class 
place,"  he  explained.  "I  made  sure  of 
that  before  I  came  in.  In  a  place  that 
was  second  or  third  class  there  might  be 
people  who'd  think  they'd  caught  a 
'sucker'  that  would  take  anything  that 
was  unloaded  on  to  him,  because  he  didn't 
know.  The  things  are  for  Miss  Temple 
Barholm,  and  she  doss  know.  I  shall  ask 
her  to  come  here  herself  to-morrow 
morning,  and  I  want  you  to  take  care  of 
her,  and  show  her  the  best  you've  got 
that's  suitable."  He  seemed  to  like  the 
word;  he  repeated  it — "Suitable,"  and 
quickly  restrained  a  sudden,  unexplain- 
able,  wide  smile. 

The  attending  lady's  name  was  Mrs. 
Mellish.  Thirty  years'  experience  had 
taught  her  many  lessons.  She  was  a  hard 
woman  and  a  sharp  one,  but  beneath  her 
sharp  hardness  lay  a  suppressed  sense  of 
the  perfect  in  taste.  To  have  a  customer 
with  unchecked  resources  put  into  her 
hands  to  do  her  best  by  was  an  inspiring 
incident.  A  quiver  of  enlightenment  had 
crossed  her  countenance  when  she  had 
heard  the  name  of  Temple  Barholm. 
She  had  a  newspaper  knowledge  of  the 
odd  Temple  Barholm  story.  This  was 
the  next  of  kin  who  had  blacked  boots  in 
New  York,  and  the  obvious  probability 
that  he  was  a  fool,  if  it  had  taken  the  form 
of  a  hope,  had  been  promptly  nipped  in 
the  bud.  The  type  from  which  he  was 
furthest  removed  was  that  of  the  fortune- 
intoxicated  young  man  who  could  be 
obsequiously  flattered  into  buying  any- 
thing which  cost  money  enough. 

"Not  a  thing's  to  be  unloaded  on  her 
that  she  doesn't  like,"  he  added,  "and 
she's  not  a  girl  that  goes  to  pink  teas. 
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The  Old  Homeland 


"It's  many  years  since  I  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  but  I  have  always  kept  in  touch 
with  the  homeland,  by  reading  the  News 
of  the  World,"  says  a  prominent  man  of 
the  West.  The  News  of  the  World  is  the 
great  national  journal  of  the  British  Isles, 
afld  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  globe 
Britishers  may  settle,  the  News  of  the 
World,  complete  with  all  the  week's  news, 
can  be  obtained.  Its  thrilling  serial 
stories,  up-to-date  song,  with  music,  the 
;iti-si  gossip  and  pictures,  make  it  the 
most  welcome  of  the  week's  visitors.  It 
can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  publish- 
ers, 30  Bouverie  Street,  London,  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  convenience  of  local  pur- 
chasers, ample  stocks  are  carried  by 

Mr  W.  Smith,  Byron  P.  0.,  London 
Mrs.  EUen  McEwen,  London 
Mr.  W.  0.  Loughlin,  London 
Mr.  G.  W.  Evans,  283  Wellington  St.,  London 

Make  sure  of  a  regular  weekly  supply 
by  placing  an  order  with  the  agents. 


For  Perfect 

Jams  and  Jellies 

— no  guess  work 

SOME  folks  experience  the 
most  mystifying  failures 
by  following  old  methods. 

With  Certo  you  never  fail 
to  get  wonderful  jams  and 
jellies  —  rich  in  the  natural 
color  and  delicate  flavor  of 
the  fruit. 

Certo  is  pectin,  and  pectin 
is  just  the  natural  element 
in  fruits  which  makes  the 
jelly  "jell." 

By  using  Certo  you 
supply  the  correct 
amount  of  pe  c  t  i  n 
needed  for  perfect 
jams  and  jellies.  The 
jellifying  point  is 
reached  by  one  min- 
ute of  boiling  instead 
of  20  or  30  minutes. 
Thus  you  retain  the 
full  goodness  of  your 
fruit. 

— and  you  get  509r 
more  jam  or  jelly 
from  the  same 
amount  of  fruit.    You  never 
fail. 

Certo  is  a  pure  fruit  prod- 
uct— no  gelatine  or  preserva- 
tive.   At  your  grocer's. 

How  to  make  delicious 
Raspberry  Jam 

4  level  cups  (2  lbs.)  Crushed 

Berries. 
7%  leveled  cups  (3*4  lbs.) 

Sugar. 

Vz  bottle  (scant  Ms  cup)  Certo. 

Crush  well,  in  single  lay- 
ers, about  2  quarts  ripe  ber- 
ries, using  wooden  masher, 
crushing  each  berry.  Meas- 
ure crushed  berries  into  large 
kettle.  Add  sugar  and  mix 
well.  Stir  mixture  hard  and 
constantly.  Bring  to  vigor- 
ous boil  over  hottest  fire.  Boil 
hard  1  full  minute,  continual- 
ly stirring.  Take  from  fire 
and  add  Certo,  stirring  it  in 
well.  From  time  jam  is  taken 
off  let  stand  5  minutes  only, 
by  the  clock,  before  pouring. 
In  meantime  skim,  stir  a 
little  to  cool  slightly,  then 
pour  quickly. 

Douglas  Packing  Co..  Ltd.,  Cobourg 
Selling  Agents:  W.  G.  Patrick  &  Co., 
Limited.  Toronto  and  Montreal 


She's  a — a — lady — and  not  young — and 
used  to  quiet  ways." 

The  evidently  New  York  word  "un- 
load" revealed  him  to  his  hearer  as  by  a 
flash,  though  she  had  never  heard  it 
before. 

"We  have  exactly  the  things  which  will 
be  suitable,  sir,"  she  said.  "I  think  I 
quite  understand."  Tembarom  smiled 
again,  and  thanking  her,  went  away  still 
smiling,  because  he  knew  Miss  Alicia  was 
safe. 

There  were  of  course  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  persuading  Miss  Alicia  that  her 
duty  lay  "in  the  direction  of  spending 
mornings  in  the  most  sumptuous  of  Bond 
Street  shops,  ordering  for  herself  an 
entire  wardrobe  on  a  basis  of  unlimited 
resources.  Tembarom  was  called  upon 
to  employ  the  most  adroitly  subtle 
reasoning,  entirely  founded  on  his  "claim" 
and  her  affectionate  willingness  to  give 
him  pleasure. 

He  really  made  love  to  her  in  the  way 
a  joyful  young  fellow  can  make  love  to 
his  mother  or  his  nicest  aunt.  He  made 
her  feel  that  she  counted  for  so  much  in 
his  scheme  of  enjoyment  that  to  do  as  he 
asked  would  be  to  add  a  glow  to  it. 

"And  they  won't  spoil  you,"  he  said. 
"The  Mellish  woman  that's  the  boss  has 
promised  that.  I  wouldn't  have  you 
spoiled  for  a  farm,"  he  added  heartily. 

And  he  spoke  the  truth.  If  he  had 
been  told  that  he  was  cherishing  her  type 
as  though  it  were  a  priceless  bit  of  old 
Saxe,  he  would  have  stared  blankly  and 
made  a  jocular  remark.  But  it  was 
exactly  this  which  he  actually  clung  to 
and  adored.  He  even  had  a  second 
private  interview  with  Mrs.  Mellish,  and 
asked  her  to  keep  her  as  much  like  she 
was"  as  was  possible. 

Stimulated  by  the  suppressed  touch  of 
artistic  fervor,  Mrs.  Mellish  guessed  at 
something  even  before  her  client  arrived; 
but  the  moment  she  entered  the  show- 
room all  was  revealed  to  her  at  once. 
The  very  hint  of  flush  and  tremor  in 
Miss  Alicia's  manner  was  an  assistance. 
Surrounded  by  a  small  and  extremely 
select  court  composed  of  Mrs.  Mellish 
and  two  low-voiced,  deft-handed 
assistants,  it  was  with  a  fine  little  effort 
that  Miss  Alicia  restrained  herself  from 
exterior  suggestion  of  her  feeling  that 
there  was  something  almost  impious  in 
thinking  of  possessing  the  exquisite  stuffs 
and  shades  displayed  to  her  in  flowing 
beauty  on  every  side.  Such  linens  and 
batistes  and  laces,  such  delicate,  faint 
grays  and  lavenders  and  soft-falling 
blacks!  If  she  had  been  capable  of  ap- 
proaching the  thought,  such  luxury  might 
eve-n  have  hinted  at  guilty  splendor. 

Mrs.  Mellish  became  possessed  of  an 
"idea."  To  create  the  costume  of  an 
exquisite,  early- Victorian  old  lady  in  a 
play  done  for  the  most  fashionable  and 
popular  actor  manager  of  the  most 
"drawing-room"  of  West  End  theaters, 
where  one  saw  royalty  in  the  royal  box, 
with  bouquets  on  every  side,  the  orchestra 
breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  strain  to 
play  "God  Save  the  Queen,"  and  the 
audience  standing  up  as  the  royal  party 
came  in — that  was  her  idea.  She  carried 
it  out,  steering  Miss  Alicia  with  finished 
tact  through  the  shoals  and  rapids  of  her 
timidities.  And  the  result  was  wonderful ; 
color, — or,  rather,  shades, — textures,  and 
forms  were  made  subservient  by  real 
genius.  Miss  Alicia — as  she  was  turned 
out  when  the  wardrobe  was  complete — 
might  have  been  an  elderly  little  duchess 
of  sweet  and  modest  good  taste  in  the 
dress  of  forty  years  earlier.  It  took  time, 
but  some  of  the  things  were  prepared  as 
though  by  magic,  and  the  night  the  first 
boxes  were  delivered  at  the  hotel  Miss 
Alicia,  on  going  to  bed,  in  kneeling  down 
to  her  devotions  prayed  fervently  that 
she  might  not  be  "led  astray  by  fleshly 
desires,"  and  that  her  gratitude  might  be 
acceptable,  and  not  stained  by  a  too  great 
joy  "in  the  things  which  corrupt." 

The  very  next  day  occurred  Rose. 
She  was  the  young  person  to  whom 
Pearson  was  engaged,  and  it  appeared 
that  if  Miss  Alicia  would  make  up  her 
mind  to  oblige  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  by 
allowing  the  girl  to  come  to  her  as  lady's- 
maid,  even  if  only  temporarily,  she  would 
be  doing  a  most  kind  and  charitable  thing. 
She  was  a  very  nice,  well-behaved  girl, 
and  unfortunately  she  had  felt  herself 
forced  to  leave  her  place  because  her 
mistress's  husband  was  not  at  all  a  nice 
man.  He  had  shown  himself  so  far  from 
nice  that  Pearson  had  been  most  unhappy, 
and  Rose  had  been  compelled  to  give 
notice,  though  she  had  no  other  situation 
in  prospect  and  her  mother  was  dependent 


on  her.  This  was  without  doubt  not 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm's  exact  phrasing  of 
the  story,  but  it  was  what  Miss  Alicia 
gathered,  and  what  moved  her  deeply. 
It  was  so  cruel  and  so  sad !  That  wicked 
man!  That  poor  girl!  She  had  never 
had  a  lady's-maid,  and  might  be  rather 
at  a  loss  at  first,  but  it  was  only  like  Mr. 
Temple  Barholm's  kind  heart  to  suggest 
such  a  way  of  helping  the  girl  and  poor 
Pearson. 

So  occurred  Rose,  a  pretty  creature 
whose  blue  eyes  suppressed  grateful 
tears  as  she  took  Miss  Alicia's  instructions 
during  their  first  interview.  And  Pearson 
arrived  the  same  night,  and,  waiting  upon 
Tembarom,  stood  before  him,  and  with 
perfect  respect,  choked. 

"Might  I  thank  you,  if  you  please,  sir," 
he  began,  recovering  himself — "might  I 
thank  you  and  say  how  grateful — Rose 
and  me,  sir — "  and  choked  again. 

"I  told  you  it  would  be  all  right," 
answered  Tembarom.  "It  is  all  right.  I 
wish  I  was  fixed  like  you  are,  Pearson." 

When  the  Countess  of  Mallowe  called, 
Rose  had  just  dressed  Miss  Alicia  for  the 
afternoon  in  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
the  evolutions  of  Mrs.  Mellish's  ideas.  It 
was  a  definite  creation,  as  even  Lady 
Mallowe  detected  the  moment  her  eyes 
fell  upon  it.  Its  hue  was  dull,  soft  gray, 
and  how  it  managed  to  concede  points 
and  elude  suggestions  of  modes  interred, 
and  yet  remain  what  it  did  remain,  and 
accord  perfectly  with  the  side  ringlets 
and  the  lace  cap  of  Mechlin,  only  dress- 
making genius  could  have  explained. 
The  mere  wearing  of  it  gave  Miss  Alicia 
a  support  and  courage  which  she  could 
scarcely  believe  to  be  her  own.  When 
the  cards  of  Lady  Mallowe  and  Lady  Joan 
Fayre  were  brought  up  to  her,  she  was 
absolutely  not  really  frightened;  a  little 
nervous  for  a  moment,  perhaps,  but 
frightened,  no.  A  few  weeks  of  cheery 
consideration,  of  perfectly  good  treatment 
and  good  food  and  good  clothes,  had  begun 
a  rebuilding  of  the  actual  cells  of  her. 

Lady  Mallowe  entered  alone.  She  was 
a  handsome  person,  and  astonishingly 
young  when  considered  as  the  mother  of 
a  daughter  of  twenty-seven.  She  wore  a 
white  veil,  and  looked  pink  through  it. 
She  swept  into  the  room,  and  shook  hands 
with  Miss  Alicia  with  delicate  warmth. 

"We  do  not  really  know  each  other  at 
all,"  she  said.  "It  is  disgraceful  how 
little  relatives  see  of  one  another." 

The  disgrace,  if  measured  by  the  extent 
of  the  relationship,  was  not  immense. 
Perhaps  this  thought  flickered  across  Miss 


ECZEMA  2  YEARS 


On  Face  and  Arms.  Lost 
Sleep.  Cuticura  Heals. 

"  I  was  troubled  for  about  two 
years  with  eczema.  It  broke  out  on 
my  face  and  arms  in  pimples  and 
itched  and  burned  so  badly  that  I 
lost  much  sleep  on  account  of  it.  My 
face  and  arms  were  covered  with  pim- 
ples, and  I  was  ashamed  to  appear 
out  of  the  house. 

"I  began  using  Cuticura  Soap  and 
Ointment  and  immediately  found 
relief,  and  after  using  one  cake  of 
Soap  and  one  box  of  Ointment  I 
was  healed."  (Signed)  Miss  Helen 
Mark,  4259  Maryland  St.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  April  18, 1921. 

Use  Cuticura  Soap,  Ointment  and 
Talcum  exclusively  for  every-day 
toilet  purposes. 

Simple  EachFreeby  Kan.  Address:  "Lymast  Lim- 
ited, 344  St.  Paul  8t.,  W„  Montreal."  Sold  every- 
where- Soap  25c,  Ointment  26  and  50c.  Talcum  26c. 
Cuticura  Soap  shove,  without  mug! 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  6ucb  as  Catarrhal-  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
.  Drums.Discharge  from  Ears,  eta 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears','  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  its  Into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable, 
•Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF « 
NESS,  giving  you  full  particulars  ana  testimonials 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incprr*or»ted 
1020  inter-Southern  Bide.         LOUISVILLE.  Kit 

When  writing  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Fanner's  Advocate 


Clean  Cultivation 
Increases  the  Yield 

The  thorough,  clean  work  done  by  John  Deere  JB  Level  Lift 
Cultivators  makes  good  crops.  Clean  cultivation  pays  profits  -  the 
cleaner  the  work,  the  better  the  crop. 

This  cultivator  can  be  used  for  all  drilled  crop  rows  on  level  or 
hilly  fields.  All  the  soil  between  the  rows  is  worked  and  worked  to 
an  even  depth.  A  spring  trip  prevents  teeth  from  breaking.  Con- 
venient levers  worked  from  the  seat  make  all  adjustments  for  depth, 
distance  from  row,  etc.  This  cultivator  can  be  equipped  with  a  two 
row  attachment  in  ten  minutes. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  "Methods  of  Cultivation" 
and  ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  full  particulars. 

JOHN  DEERE  MFG.  CO.,  LIMITED 
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Founded  1866 


Stop  this  Lottery 


The  Cost  is  too  high 


THE  costliest  habit  in  Canada 
today  is  the  careless  buying 
of  automobile  engine  and  tractor 
oils. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least 
50%  of  all  automobile  engine 
repairs  are  caused  by  "pick-up" 
lubrication  and  probably  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  tractor  repairs. 

Your  best  insurance  of  engine 
results  is  to  ask  for  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil,  being  particular  to 
specify  the  particular  grade  of 
your  car. 

When  you  buy  unknown  oils, 
you  are  admitting  to  yourself: 

"Oh,  I  don't 
who  made  the  oil."  O 

"  I  don't  care  how 
much  carbon  I  get." 

"I  don't  mind 
over-heating,  rapid 
depreciation,  noise 

or  repair  bills. ' '  Make  tie  charl  i/our guide 


A  Specialized  Product 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  produced 
by  lubrication  specialists  who 
are  recognized  the  world  over  as 
leaders  in  lubricating  practice. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  manufac- 
tured from  crude  oils  chosen  for 
their  lubricating  qualities.  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil  is  manufactured 
by  processes  designed  to  bring  out 
the  highest  lubricating  value. 

This  is  one  of  the  essential 
reasons  for  the  superiority  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  Auto- 
mobile, Tractor  or  Truck  lubri- 
cation. 


i— i  i  *j 


Mobiloil 


WARNING 

Don't  be  misled  by 
some  similar  sounding 
name.  Look  on  the 
container  for  the  cor- 
rect name  Mobiloil 
(not  Mobile),  and  for 
the  red  Gargoyle. 


IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 

Marketers  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  in  Canada 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  CITIES 


Chart  of 
Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Editioft) 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  lor 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  com- 
mercial cars  are  specified 'in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ilA" 
How  to        B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B'* 
Read  the    BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "BB" 
Chart:         E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **E'* 
Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
Where  diffcrcm  grades  arc  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  should 
be  followed  during  rhe  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 
This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 


NMUHS  of 
AUTOMOBII.LS  AND 
MOIOK  TRUCKS 
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Alicia's  mind  among  a  number  of  other 
things.  She  had  heard  "dear  papa"  on 
Lady  Mallowe,  and,  howsoever  lacking 
in  graces,  the  vicar  of  Rowcroft  had  not 
lacked  an  acrid  shrewdness.  Miss  Alicia's 
sensitively  self-accusing  soul  shrank  before 
a  hasty  realization  of  the  fact  that  if  he 
had  been  present  when  the  cards  were 
brought  up,  he  would,  on  glancing  over 
them  through  his  spectacles,  have  jerked 
out  immediately:  "What  does  the  woman 
want?  She's  come  to  get  something." 
Miss  Alicia  wished  she  had  not  been  so 
immediately  beset  by  this  mental  vision. 

Lady  Mallowe  had  come  for  something. 
She  had  come  to  be  amiable  to  Miss 
Temple  Barholm  and  to  establish  re- 
lations with  her. 

"Joan  should  have  been  here  to  meet 
me,"  she  explained.  "Her  dressmaker  is 
keeping  her,  of  course.  She  will  be  so 
annoyed.  She  wanted  very  much  to  come 
with  me." 

It  was  further  revealed  that  she  might 
arrive  at  any  moment,  which  gave  Miss 
Alicia  an  opportunity  to  express,  with 
pretty  grace,  the  hope  that  she  would, 
and  her  trust  that  she  was  quite  well. 

"She  is  always  well,"  Lady  Mallowe 
returned.  "And  she  is  of  course  as 
interested  as  we  all  are  in  this  romantic 


thing.  It  is  perfectly  delicious,  like  a 
three-volumed  novel." 

"It  is  romantic,"  said  Miss  Alicia, 
wondering  how  much  her  visitor  knew  or 
thought  she  knew,  and  what  circum- 
stances would  present  themselves  to  her 
as  delicious. 

"Of  course  one  has  heard  only  the  usual 
talk  one  always  hears  when  everybody  is 
chattering  about  a  thing,"  Lady  Mallowe 
replied,  with  a  propitiating  smile.  "No 
one  really  knows  what  is  true  and  what 
isn't.  But  it  is  nice  to  notice  that  all 
the  gossip  speaks  so  well  of  him.  No  one 
seems  to  pretend  that  he  is  anything  but 
extremely  nice  himself,  notwithstanding 
his  disadvantages." 

She  kept  a  fine  hazel  eye,  surrounded 
by  a  line  which  artistically  represented 
itself  as  black  lashes,  steadily  resting  on 
Miss  Alicia  as  she  said  the  last  words. 

"He  is,"  said  Miss  Alicia,  with  gentle 
firmness,  "nicer  than  I  had  ever  imagined 
any  young  man  could  be — far  nicer." 

Lady  Mallowe's  glance  round  the 
luxurious  private  sitting-room  and  over 
the  perfect  "idea"  of  Mrs.  Mellish  was  so 
swift  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 

"How  delightful!"  she  said.  "He  must 
be  unusually  agreeable,  or  you  would  not 


have  consented  to  stay  and  take  care  of 
him." 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  to 
have  been  asked  to  stay  with  him,  Lady 
Mallowe,"  Miss  Alicia  replied,  the  gentle 
firmness  becoming  a  soft  dignity. 

"Which  of  course  shows  all  the  more 
how  attractive  he  must  be.  And  in  view 
of  the  past  lack  of  advantages,  what  a 
help  you  can  be  to  him!  It  is  quite 
wonderful  for  him  to  have  a  relative  at 
hand  who  is  an  Englishwoman  and 
familiar  with  things  he  will  feel  he  must 
learn." 

A  perhaps  singular  truth  is  that  but  for 
the  unmistakable  nature  of  the  surround- 
ings she  quickly  took  in  the  significance 
of,  and  but  for  the  perfection  of  the  carry- 
ing out  of  Mrs.  Mellish's  delightful  idea, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  her  lady- 
ship's manner  of  approaching  Miss  Alicia 
and  certain  subjects  on  which  she  desired 
enlightenment  would  have  been  much  more 
direct  and  much  less  propitiatory.  Extra- 
ordinary as  it  was,  "the  creature" — she 
thought  of  Tembarom  as  "the  creature" 
—had  plainly  been  so  pleased  with  the 
chance  of  being  properly  coached  that  he 
had  put  everything,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
little  old  woman's  hands.  She  had  got  a 
hold  upon  him.    It  was  quite  likely  that 


to  regard  her  as  a  definite  factor  would 
only  be  the  part  of  the  merest  discretion. 
She  was  evidently  quite  in  love  with  him 
in  her  early-Victorian,  spinster  way.  One 
had  to  be  prudent  with  women  like  that 
who  had  got  hold  of  a  male  creature  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and  were 
almost  unaware  of  their  own  power. 
Their  very  unconsciousness  made  them  a 
dangerous  influence. 

With  a  masterly  review  of  these  facts 
in  her  mind  Lady  Mallowe  went  on  with 
a  fluent  and  pleasant  talk,  through  the 
medium  of  which  she  managed  to  convey 
a  large  number  of  things  Miss  Alicia  was 
far  from  being  clever  enough  to  realize 
she  was  talking  about.  She  lightly  waved 
wings  of  suggestion  across  the  scene,  she 
dropped  infinitesimal  seeds  in  passing,  she 
left  faint  echoes  behind  her — the  kind  of 
echoes  one  would  find  oneself  listening  to 
and  trying  to  hear  as  definitely  formed 
sounds.  She  had  been  balancing  herself 
on  a  precarious  platform  of  rank  and  title, 
unsupported  by  any  sordid  foundation 
of  a  solid  nature,  through  a  lifetime  spent 
in  London.  She  had  learned  to  catch 
fiercely  at  straws  of  chance,  and  bitterly  to 
regret  the  floating  past  of  the  slightest, 
which  had  made  of  her  a  finished  product 
of  her  kind.  She  talked  lightly,  and  was 
sometimes  almost  witty.  To  her  hearer 
she  seemed  to  know  every  brilliant 
personage  and  to  be  familiar  with  every 
dazzling  thing.  She  knew  well  what  social 
habits  and  customs  meant,  what  their 
value,  or  lack  of  value,  was.  There  were 
customs,  she  implied  skilfully,  so  estab- 
lished by  time  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ignore  them.  Relationships,  for  instance, 
stood  for  so  much  that  was  fine  in  England 
that  one  was  sometimes  quite  touched  by 
the  far-reachingness  of  family  loyalty. 
The  head  of  the  house  of  a  great  estate 
represented  a  certain  power  in  the  matter 
of  upholding  the  dignity  of  his  possessions, 
of  caring  for  his  tenantry,  of  standing 
for  proper  hospitality  and  friendly  family 
feeling.  It  was  quite  beautiful  as  one 
often  saw  it.  Throughout  the  talk  there 
were  several  references  to  Joan,  who  really 
must  come  in  shortly,  which  were  very 
interesting  to  Miss  Alicia.  Lady  Joan, 
Miss  Alicia  heard  casually,  was  a  great 
beauty.  Her  perfection  and  her  extreme 
cleverness  had  made  her  perhaps  a  trifle 
difficile.  She  had  not  done  —  Lady 
Mallowe  put  it  with  a  lightness  of  phrasing 
which  was  delicacy  itself — what  she 
might  have  done,  with  every  exalted 
advantage,  so  many  times.  She  had  a 
profound  nature.  Here  Lady  Mallowe 
waved  away,  as  it  were,  a  ghost  of  a  sigh. 
Since  Miss  Temple  Barholm  was  a 
relative,  she  had  no  doubt  heard  of  the 
unfortunate,  the  very  sad  incident  which 
her  mother  sometimes  feared  prejudiced 
the  girl  even  yet. 

"You  mean — poor  Jem!"  broke  forth 
involuntarily   from    Miss   Alicia's    lips.  ■ 
Lady  Mallowe  stared  a  little. 

"Do  you  call  him  that?"  she  asked. 
"Did  you  know  him,  then?" 

"I  loved  him,"  answered  Miss  Alicia, 
winking  her  eyes  to  keep  back  the 
moisture  in  them,  "though  it  was  only 
when  he  was  a  little  boy." 

"Oh,"  said  Lady  Mallowe,  with  a 
sudden,  singular  softness,  "I  must  tell 
Joan  that." 

Lady  Joan  had  not  appeared  eyen  after 
they  had  had  tea  and  her  mother  went 
away,  but  somehow  Miss  Alicia  had 
reached  a  vaguely  yearning  feeling  for  her 
and  wished  very  much  the  dressmaker 
had  released  her.  She  was  quite  stirred 
when  it  revealed  itself  almost  at  the  last 
moment  that  in  a  few  weeks  both  she 
and  Lady  Mallowe  were  to  pay  a  visit 
at  no  great  distance  from  Temple  Bar- 
holm itself,  and  that  her  ladyship  would 
certainly  arrange  to  drive  over  to  continue 
her  delightful  acquaintance  and  to  see 
the  beautiful  old  place  again. 

"In  any  case  one  must,  even  if  he  lived 
in  lonely  state,  pay  one's  respects  to  the 
head  of  the  house.  The  truth  is,  of  course, 
one  is  extremely  anxious  to  meet  him, 
and  it  is  charming  to  know  that  one  is 
not  merely  invading  the  privacy  of  a 
bachelor,"  Lady  Mallowe  put  it. 

"She'll  come  for  you,"  Little  Ann  had 
soberly  remarked. 

Tembarom  remembered  the  look  in  her 
quiet,   unresentful  blue  eyes  when  he 
came  in  to  dinner  and  Miss  Alicia  related 
to  him  the  events  of  the  afternoon. 
(To  be  continued). 


Pathetic—  "How  do  you  feel  about 
reforming  the  movies?" 

"Most  of  the  pictures  I've  seen  are  more 
to  be  pitied  than  censored." — Judge. 
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Current  Events. 


King    George's    57th    birthday  was 

celebrated  on  June  3rd. 

*  *    *  * 

Premier  King  has  been  made  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council,  and  will 
henceforth  be  known  as  the  Right  Honor- 
able Mackenzie  King. 

*    *    *  * 

Canada  has  declined  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  United  States 
concerning    the  Great-Lakes-to-the-Sea 

waterways  scheme. 

*  *    *  * 

Appalling  disorders  occurred  in  Belfast 
during  the  past  week,  with  many  casual- 
ties, and  many  loyalists  along  the  Donegal 
border   fled    into    County  Fermanagh, 
to  escape  arrest  by  the  Sinn  Feiners 
in   retaliation   for  the  recent  captures 
of    Republicans   in    Ulster   by  special 
constables.    By  June  1st,  British  troops 
were  being  rushed  to  the  Ulster  border.  .  . 
In  the  meantime  Arthur  Griffith  and  a 
few  more  delegates  were  in  conference 
with  Premier  Lloyd  George  and  Winston 
Churchill  in  London,  and  the  Premier 
addressed  to  the  Provisional  Government 
six  direct  questions  calculated  to  make 
clear  the  issues  in  Ireland.    The  Irish 
delegates  returned  to  Ireland  on  June 
2nd,  with  the  intention  of  returning  on 
Tuesday  to  continue  the  discussion.    .  . 
Since  the  above  was  written,  and  as  we 
go  to  press,  the  despatches  state  that 
British  troops  on  June  4th  stormed  the 
town  of  Pettigoe,  on  the  line  between 
Ulster  and  the  Free  State  territory,  re- 
taking it  from  the  troops  of  the  Irish 
Republican  army,  who  entered  on  May 
30th.    British  troops  are  ranging  along 
the  border,   where  Sinn   Fein  troops 
equipped  with  machine  guns  are  occupy- 
ing several  miles. 

*    *    *  * 

Chancellor  Wirth  of  Germany,  review- 
ing the  Genoa  Conference  in  the  Reichstag 
on  May  29th,  praised  Great  Britain  for 
her  initiative  in  convoking  the  Conference, 
which  he  described  as  "a  bold,  great  and 
sublime  idea,  perhaps  too  great  to  be 
realized  under  present  conditions."  He 
said  the  absence  of  the  United  States  and 
attitude  of  France  restricted  the  agenda, 
but  declared  that  the  meeting  had  been 
of  great  use;  also  he  denied  that  any 
military  pact  was  agreed  to  between 
Germany  and  Russia,  and  said  that  the 
main  features  of  the  Russo-German 
agreement  had  been  reached  long  before 
the  signing  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty. 
°  *    *    *  * 

Gen.  Wu's  army  is  still  on  the  trail 
of  Gen.  Chang's  followers  in  the  North 
of  China.  During  the  past  week  fighting 
also  occurred  on  {he  Kiangsi  front  of 
the  South,  where  the  troops  of  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen  are  making  progress.  On  May 
28th  Dr.  Yen,  Foreign  Minister  at  Pekm, 
resigned,  and  it  is  stated  that  his  position 
has  fallen  to  Dr.  Wellington  Koo,  who 
arrived  in  Pekin,  from  Europe,  on  May 
27th.  

Tracy  Holds  Successful 
Sale. 

The  Hamilton  House  herd  of  pure- 
bred Holsteins  owned  by  D.  B.  Tracy 
of  Cobourg,  Ont.,  was  dispersed  by  auction 
on  Tuesday,  May  30th,  and  considering 
the  times,  a  very  satisfactory  average 
for  the  cattle  was  obtained  In  all, 
there  were  in  the  neighborhood  ot  30 
head  catalogued,  including  all  ages  and 
these  30  head  made  an  average  of  $258 
throughout.  Five  calves  sold  separately 
from  their  dams  and  all  too  young  to  be 
included  in  the  catalogue  made  an  average 
of  S70  each.  Eleven  cows  three-years- 
old  and  upwards,  sold  for  $3 ,440,  an 
average  of  practically  $313,  while  twelve 
heifers  under  three  years  of  age,  made  an 
average  of  $173.  Six  bulls,  including 
the  two  herd  sires,  sold  for  an  average 
of  $328.  The  top  price  for  the  day  was 
paid  for  the  five-year-old  cow,  Sylvia 
Tensen  Echo.  This  young  cow,  as  a 
junior  three-year-old,  made  the  splendid 
record  of  27.57  lbs.  of  butter  from  729.5 
lbs.  of  milk  in  7  days,  andwasa  daughter 
of  Champion  Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac,  the 
most  noted  son  of  May  Echo  Sylvia. 
The  junior  herd  sire,  Sylvia  King  Keyes, 
was  a  son  of  the  top-priced  cow,  and  he 
fetched  the  top  price  in  bulls  lor  the 
IfSnoon  goinPg  \o  F  R.  Mallory  at 
$850  King  Korndyke  Lulu  Keyes  the 
senior  herd  sire  which  was  a  son  of  the 
36.05-lb.  cow,  Lulu  Keyes,  and  sired  by 
Sir  Sadie  Korndyke  Segis  sold  to  b .  K. 


Hilliker,  of  Burgessville,  at  $525. 
Auctioneer  L.  E.  Franklin  of  Toronto, 
did  the  selling,  and  Dunham  Foster,  of 
Bloomfield,  assisted  with  the  pedigrees. 
Sales  of  $100  and  over  were  as  follows: 
These  are  listed,  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchasers. 

Females. 
J.  W.  Cuthbcrtson,  Toronto: 

Sylvia  Keyes  Echo,  June  26,  1918  $325 
Alice  Tensen  Keyes,  Aug.  16,  1920  185 
Countess  Lulu  Prescott,  May  11, 

1919   160 

F.  Hubbs,  Bloomfield: 

Dixie  Korndvke  Keyes,  April  21, 

1918...   250 

Lulu  Edith  Keyes,  May  10,  1919  460 
W.  H.  Shaw,  Newmarket: 

Edith  Korndvke  Keyes,  June  5, 

1918   400 

Champion   Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac, 

Dec.  16,  1916   900 

Lulu  Tensen  Keyes,  July  5,  1919 ....  220 
Neil  Patterson,  Rockwood: 

Lulu  Pontiac,  July  22,  1913   190 

Sadie  Mignone  Korndyke,  Dec.  21, 

1915   110 

Mercedes  Tensen  Keyes,  Mar.  26, 

1920   165 

W.  G.  Noble,  Cobourg: 

Mignone  Korndyke  Keyes,  Jan.  26, 
1919   120 


,Dr.  Noble,  Bronte: 

Lulu  Darkness  Keves,  April  21 

1918   300 

Pietertje  Pontiac  Keves,  Dec.  16 

1916   225 

Fred  Hilliker,  Burgessville: 

Countess  Dixie  Keyes,  Dec.  1,  1919  225 
T.  O.  Dolson,  Norval: 

Mamie  2nd  Keyes,  June  30,  1919  215 

Heifer  Calf,  April  21,  1921   115 

Leslie  Coates,  Port  Perry: 

Countess  Lulu  Darkness,  Sept.  6, 

1920   175 

T.  Jenkins: 

Countess  Sylvia  Keyes,  Mar.  16, 

1921   290 

Geo.  Rice,  Stonewall,  Man.: 

Mamie  Countess  Korndyke,  Jan.  17 

1921   145 

T.  J.  Atkinson  &  Sons,  Roseneath: 
Princess  Mercedes  Korndyke,  Dec. 

13,  1919   160 

Males. 

F.  Hilliker,  Burgessville: 

King  .Korndyke  Lulu  Keves,  |an. 

5,  1917   525 

Fred  Mallory,  Frankford: 

Two-year-old  bull   850 

J.  R.  Sibbit,  Kingston: 

Bull,  April  25,  1921   115 

Henry  Cooper,  Bath: 

Bull,  June  8,  1921   200 


T.  O.  Dolson: 

Bull  calf,   180 

John  E.  Turner,  Carlingford: 

Two-year-old  bull   100' 


Sale  Dates. 

June  8,  1922  —  Dual-purpose  Short- 
horn Club  of  Canada,  sale  at  Caledonia, 
Ont.    I.  B.  Whale  (sec'y),  London,  Ont. 

June  9*  1922— James  McGillawee  & 
Sons,  Shakespeare,  Out. — Shorthorns  and 
Yorkshires. 

June  20,  1922  —  Wellington  Count \ 
Shorthorn  Club,  and  Fraser  Auld  Dis- 
persal. 

June  27,  1922— Russell— Watt— Ganl- 
house  Annual  June  sale  of  Shorthorns, 
at  Downsview,  Ont. 

June  27,  1922— Messrs.  Geo.  Whiter-It 
and  J.  L.  Stansell,  M.  P.,  Kinglake,  Ont. 
Joint  sale  of  Ayrshires. 

June  2cS,  1922— W.  P.  Fraser,  Meadow- 
vale,  Ont. — Shorthorns. 


Editok  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  enclose  cheque  to  pay  for  my  renewal 
to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate."  Appreciat- 
ing your  services  in  issuing  a  paper  of 
the  character  of  "The  Advocate,"  I  beg 
to  remain,  W.  T.  Jackman. 

University  of  Toronto. 


Municipal  Bankers  Bonds 
Grow  Stronger  With  Age 

Municipal  Bankers  Bonds  are  secured  not  only  by  an  equal 
amount  of  mortgages  on  improved  property  and  Government  and 
Municipal  Bonds,  but  the  Trust  Mortgage  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment, from  the  fifth  year,  of  a  sinking  fund  which  increases 
from  year  to  year.  This  increase  is  to  such  a  degree  that  at 
maturity  each  $1,000  Municipal  Bankers  Bond  will  have  a  backing 
of  $1,400  in  carefully  selected  mortgages  and  Government  and 
Municipal  Bonds  actually  deposited  with  the  Montreal  Trust 
Company  as  trustee. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  over  two  hundred  million  dollars 
has  been  invested  in  Canada  in  bonds  that  were  secured,  dollar 
for  dollar,  by  an  equal  amount  of  mortgages  on  well-selected, 
improved  properties,  Government  bonds  or  Municipal  debentures, 
and  during  that  time  Government  records  show  that  not  one  dollar 
has  been  lost  in  this  class  of  security. 


By  investing  your  funds  in  Municipal  Bankers 
Bonds  you  will  receive  an  absolute  guarantee 
against  loss  and  obtain  an  assured  income  of 
6  Va  %  for  twenty  years. 


Gordon  and  Walls 

33-35  Victoria  Street,  Toronto 


Fill  in  the  Coupon  and 
receive  a  free  copy  of 
"  Dollar  for  Dollar," 
which  answers  your 
questions  about  Munici- 
pal Bankers  Bonds. 


I 

I    MESSRS.  GORDON  AND  WALLS, 

35  Victoria  Street,  Toronto: 

y  Send  me  a  copy  of  "Dollar  for  Dollar,"  describing 

Municipal  Bankers  Bonds. 

|  Name   

j  Addresi   

1  „   ~ 

j  F  A.  .7 


-sio 
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Receipts  and  Markets  Tops 


"Comment  on  week  ending  June  1 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  Market. 

Market  Comments. 

Toronto. 

Sales  during  the  week  amounted  to 
S.607  cattle,  2,717  calves,  8,162  hogs 
and  1,986  sheep  and  lambs.  In  addition 
there  were  510  cattle,  4  calves,  491  hogs, 
and  169  sheep  and  lambs  on  through 
bilUn"-. 

advance  of  25c.  per  hundred  on  all 
g  _^;>  of  steers  and  heifers  fully  made  up 
the  losses  during  two  weeks  ago  and 
brought  prices  back  to  the  level  of  the 
opening  week  of  the  month  of  May. 
■Cows  were  also  25c.  up  whilst  bulls  which 
were  under  strong  demand,  registered  a 
gain  of  50c.  per  hundred. 

Handy-weight  steers  and  heifers  were 
active  at  prices  comparing  favourably 
with  the  heavier  classes,  and  in  some  cases 
"higher.  The  top  price  for  the  week 
outside  of  that  for  baby  beef,  was  $9.75, 
paid  on  four  extra  choice  steers  averaging 
1,220  pounds.  Exporters  took  several 
loads  of  shipping  steers  at  prices  from 
$8.50  to  $9.  Most  of  the  butcher  steers 
and  heifers  cost  above  $8,  and  top  loads 
moved  generally  from  $8.75  to  $8.85, 
and  odd  lots  as  high  as  $9.25.  The 
best  butcher  cows  topped  at  $7.50  and 
there  were  more  sold  at  that  price  than 
for  some  weeks  previous.  Cows  with 
any  sign  of  quality  brought  $6.50  to  $7, 
and  upwards.  The  exporters  took  over 
one  hundred  bulls  out  of  the  light  supply 
and  the  packers  had  to  pay  up  to  $7  for 
good  ones.  Heavy  bulls  sold  for  export 
from  $5.50  to  $6  with  the  bulk  at  $5.75. 
The  feeder  cattle  supply  from  the  West 
fell  off  and  the  movement  of  that  class 
to  the  country  was  very  light.  Odd 
lots  of  feeders  sold  anywhere  from  $6 
to  $7.75  according  to  quality.  Milkers 
and  springers  were  unchanged. 

A  light  calf  run  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
advanced  prices  50c.  at  the  top  and  $1 
on  the  medium  kinds,  which  were  in  the 
majority.  Tops  were  selling  from  $11 
to  $11.50,  whilst  medium  calves  of  the  $9 
class  last  week  brought  around  $8.  With 
an  increased  supply  of  good  to  choice 
stock  during  the  mid-week  trade,  prices 
on  medium  stock  dropped  again  but 
tops  held  steady. 

Most  of  the  week's  supply  of  spring 
ambs  sold  by  the  pound  from  $14  to  $20 
per  hundred  for  the  best  and  from  $16 
to  $17  for  the  majority.  The  run  showed 
a  market  increased  over  that  of  the 
previous  week,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  lamb 
marketing  season  is  well  under  way. 
Nearly  all  the  sheep  offered  were  clipped 
and  sold  $1  per  hundred  off.  Very  few 
sheep  sold  above  $7  and  the  demand  was 
falling  off  at  the  close. 

There  was  a  good  hog  run  and  trading 
became  draggy  at  the  close  with  buyers 
indifferent.  Prices,  however,  gained  25c. 
over  last  week's  close,  most  of  the  run 
selling  at  $14.25,  fed  and  watered,  and 
some  sales  were  claimed  at  $14.35.  The 
price  of  $14.25  is  higher  than  previously 
paid  on  the  market  since  the  end  of 
February. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  on  the  two 
markets  during  the  week  ending  June  1st, 
amounted  to  710  cattle,  3,265  calves, 
1,811  sheep  and  lambs  and  3,097  hogs. 
In  addition  there  were  1,831  cattle  on 
through  billing  for  export  from  the  Port 
of  Montreal. 

With  light  receipts,  made  up  largely 
of  cattle  shipped  from  Winnipeg  and 
Toronto,  prices  on  all  kinds  of  butcher 
cattle  were  strong  to  25c.  higher.  Two 
steers  from  the  Eastern  Townships 
averaging  1,400  pounds  topped  the 
market  at  $9.  The  next  best  price  was 
$8.75  which  was  paid  for  a  load  of  good 
Ontario  cattle.  Several  loads  of  fair 
to  medium  Western  cattle  sold  from  $7.25 
to  $8.25.  Heifers  were  scarce  and  of 
common  quality  and  prices  ranged  from 
$6  to  $7.  A  few  good  fat  dairy  cows 
brought  a  top  of  $7  but  most  of  the  cows 
were  not  of  really  good  quality  and 
they  sold  generally  from  $6  to  $6.50, 
and  the  plain  to  medium  kinds  from  $4.50 
to  $5.50.  Canners  brought  $2  and  com- 
mon cows  from  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Odd 
good  bulls  brought  $6  to  $6.50  but  the 
majority  of  the  animals  were  plain  and 
sold  from  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Calves  were  again  a  strong  feature  of 
the  market.  The  supply  is  dropping  off 
and  under  a  good  demand  the  better 
classes  of  calves  were  around  50c.  higher 
rhan   during   last   week.    Most  of  the 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  Liv. 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Divisione 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up  

Steers  good  

1,000-1,200  common  

Steers  good  

700-1,000     common  ... 

good  

Heifers  fair  

common  

Cows  good  

common  

Bulls  good  

common  ... 

Canners  &  Cutters  .., 

Oxen  

Stockers  good  

450-800  fair... 

Feeders  good  

800-1,100  fair  

Calves  veal  .... 

grass  ... 

selects ... 

Hogs  heavies  

(fed  and  lights  

watered)  sows  

stags  ... 

Lambs  good  

common  

heavy..... 

Sheep  light  

common  


Avge.  Price  Range  Top 

No.  Price  Bulk  Sales  Price 

340  $  8.78  $  8.50-$  9  00  $  9.05 


No. 


Avge. 
Price 


Price  Range 
Bulk  Sales 


Top 
Price 


1,035   8.65   8.50-  8.75   9.25 

48   7.95   7.50-  8.40   8.40 

854   8.41   7.75-  8.75   10.50 

307   7.37   6  00-  7.85   8.10 


34   8.75   8  50-  9.00   9  00 

43   7.75   7.25-  8.25   8.25 

12   8. 6Q   8.25-  8.75   8.75 

72   7.25   6.50-  8.00   8.25 


1,116   8.39. 

85   . 

14>   . 


.25-    9.00   9.25 


3. 
12. 


6.00           5.50-    6.50   6.75 


748   6.68   6  00-  7.25   7.65 

402   5.56   5.00-  6.40   6.50 

205   5.96   5  00-  6.50   7.25 

85   4  .59   4  00-  5.  0   5  .00 


2   6.50          6  00-  7.00. 


56. 


1.50   1  00-  2.00. 


56.. 
4. 

12. 
8. 


2.00 


36. 

1.. 
30. 

26. 


5.00. 

6  25.. 
5.00. 


7.00 

4  50-    5  .50   5  75 


6  00- 
4.50- 


6.50.. 
5.50.. 


6.50 
5.75 


2,715. 

2. 


7.00. 
9.02.. 


6  00-    7.25   7.25 

5.00  -  11.00   11.50 


Nil. 
Nil. 

Nil. 
Nil. 


2.75   2  00-   3  50          3  50 

6  50          6.50    6  50 


7,753   14.18         14.00-  14.25   14.40 

33   12.15          12.00-  12.25   12.40 

159   13.18         13.00-  13.25   13.40 

209   10.20          10.00-  10.25   10.40 


361.. 
113. 


911          16.81          16.00-  19.00   19.00 

214         14  .16         13  .00-  15  00         16  00 


587. 


24   3  50. 

664   6.65. 

173   . 


3  00-    4  00   4.00 

4.50-    8.00   8.00 


326. 
230.. 


4.75. 


5.00- 

8 

00 

14.50- 

15 

00 

12  50- 

14.00 

10.50- 

11 

00 

14.00- 

15 

00 

6.00- 

7 

.00 

4.00- 

5 

.50 

8.00 


14.00 


5.50 


good,  heavy  milk- fed  calves  brought  $8 
with  the  mixed  lots  of  medium  suckers 
and  good  drinkers  ranging  from  $6.50  to 
$7.50.  The  common  drinkers  which  made 
up  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  offering 
brought  from  $5  to  $6.  With  the  dropping 
off  in  receipts,  good  calves  should  con- 
tinue to  sell  strong. 

The  receipts  of  sheep  and  Iambs 
continue  to  increase,  being  over  double 
those  offered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  The  increase  is  wholly  made  up 
of  spring  lambs.    Sheep  were  steady. 

A  few  good,  light  sheep  were  weighed 
up  at  $7,  with  the  heavier  lots  around 
$6  and  common  thin  ewes  and  bucks  from 
$4  up.  Spring  lambs  were  a  shade  easier, 
$14  to  $15  per  hundred  being  the  common 
price.  In  order  to  keep  the  market  as 
strong  as  possible,  shippers  would  be 
well  advised  to  market  only  those  lambs 
that  are  of  a  suitable  weight  and  quality. 
The  light  lamb  still  has  lots  of  time  to 
grow  and  be  on  the  market  before  the 
rush  begins. 

The  hog  market  was  about  50c.  stronger. 
Hogs  of  select  weights  brought  a  top 
of  $15  while  the  fat  corn-fed  hogs  and 
short  fat  Western  hogs  sold  around 
$14.  Heavies  and  roughs  were  fairly 
steady  at  $12.50  with  an  odd  selected 
lot  up  to  $14.    Sows  went  generally  at  $11. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

June  2nd — Birkenhead  reports  no 
Canadians.  Americans  21c.  to  22}4c. 
per  lb.  in  sink;  Irish  22y£c.  to  24^c. 
These  prices  fully  equal  to  those  ruling 
one  year  ago.  Glasgow  shows  no  Cana- 
dians. Prime  Scotch  15c.  to  18c.  per  lb., 
live  weight.  Run  heavy,  demand  medium. 
Weather  hot.  London  quotes  small 
quantity,  American  sides  20^c.  to  21^c. 
per  lb.,  also  shows  444  Americans  at 
Glasgow  from  24>^c.  to  25>£c  in  sink. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

June  2 — Canadian  leanest  138s.  to 
140s.;  lean  135s.  to  140s.;  prime  130s. 
to  135s.  Market  firm.  American  quoted 
97s.  to  104s.  under  improved  sales. 
Irish  160s.  to  167s.  Danish  154s.  to  156s. 
Danish  killings  thirty-six  thousand,  nine 
twenty-seven. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  think  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  is 
the  best  farm  paper  printed,  and  I  would 
not  like  to  be  without  it.  I  have  not 
missed  a  copy  since  I  subscribed  for  it. 

Carl  Smith. 
Hants  Co.,  Nova  Scotia. 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  Wheat. — No.  1  northern, 
$1.42K;  No.  2  northern,  $1.37^;  No.  3 
northern,  $1.29. 

Manitoba  Oats— No.  2  C.  W.,  59c, 
No.  3  C.  W.,  56Kc;  extra  No.  1  feed; 
56^c;  No.  1  feed,  54^c. 

Manitoba  Barley. — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  bay  ports 

American  Corn. — No.  2  yellow,  76.Kc; 
No.  3  yellow,  75Kc,  all  rail. 

Barley. — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  60c.  to  65c,  according  to  freights 
outside. 

Buckwheat.— No.  3,  $1.00. 

Rye.— No.  2,  95c. 

Millfeed. — Delivered,  Montreal,  freight, 
bags  included:  bran,  per  ton,  $28  to  $30; 
shorts,  per  ton,  $30  to  $32;  good  feed 
flour,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Ontario  Wheat. — No.  1  commercial, 
$1.40  to  $1.45,  outside. 

Ontario  No.  3  oats,  40c.  to  45c.  outside. 

Ontario  Corn. — 53c.  to  60c,  outside. 

Ontario  Flour. — 1st  patents,  in  cotton 
sacks,  98's,  $7.70  per  barrel;  2nd  patents 
(bakers),  $7.20.  Straights,  in  bulk,  sea- 
board, $6.55. 

Manitoba  Flour. — 1st  patents,  in  cot- 
ton sacks,  $8.70  per  barrel;  2nd  patents, 
$8.20. 

Wholesale  Provisions. 

The  butter  trade  on  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket during  the  past  week  was  easy  at 
slightly  lower  price  levels.  Receipts 
showed  a  considerable  increase,  but  the 
local  consumptive  demand  was  large,  and 
consequently  most  of  it  was  disposed  of 
to  local  retail  merchants. 

Buying  prices  delivered  Toronto  were: 
Choice  creamery  fresh-made  pound  prints, 
30c.  to  30Kc.;  solids,  No.  1,  28c.  to  29c; 
solids,  No.  2,  27c.  to  28c;  best  dairy 
prints,  20c.  to  22c. 

Eggs. — The  market  was  unchanged  and 
dealers  reported  that  receipts  were  fairly 
large.  Prices  delivered  Toronto  were 
given  as  26c.  to  27c.  per  doz. 

Cheese. — -Trade  was  weak  at  prices 
somewhat  lower  for  new,  but  steady  on 
old. 

Honey,  maple  syrup,  etc.,  were  all  a 
steady  trade  at  unchanged  quotations 
Quotations. 

Butter.— Creamery  prints,  fresh,  choice, 
35c.  to  35>^c;  No.  1,  34c;  No.  2,  32c.  to 
33c.    Best  dairy,  28c.  to  30c. 

Eggs. — New-laid,  32c.  to  33c;  new- 
laid  in  cartons,  35c.  to  36c 


Cheese. — New,  large,  15c.  to  15>£c; 
twins,  15Xc.  to  16c;  old,  large,  21c. 

Pure  Lard — Tierces,  16c.  to  16.Hc.;, 
50-lb.  tubs,  16Kc  to  17c;  pound  prints 
18c.  to  19c. 

Shortening. — Tierces,  lb.,  14^"c  to  15c  ; 
tubs,  lb.,  15c.  to  15^c;  pails,  lb.,  15>£c. 
to  16c;  pound  prints,  17Kc.  to  18c 

Honey.— 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  15c.  to  16c;  5  and  2K- 
lb.  tins,  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey. — $5.50  per  dozen. 

Maple  Syrup. — Imperial  gals.,  $2.10; 
per  5  Imperial  gals.,  $2.05.  Sugar— 18c. 
per  lb. 

Beans — Canadian  hand-picked,  $4.2 
per  bushel;  primes,  $3.75  to  $3.90  pe 
bushel. 

Smoked  Meats. 

Rolls,  25c.  to  27c;  hams,  medium 
33c.  to  36c;  heavy,  27c.  to  29c;  cooked 
hams,  48c.  to  50c;  backs,  boneless,  40c. 
to  41c;  breakfast  bacon,  25c.  to  30c; 
breakfast  bacon,  fancy,  35c.  to  36c; 
cottage  rolls,  30c.  to  32c. 

Poultry. 

Receipts  were  light  and  trade  slow  fo 
all  kinds.  Dealers  state  that  the  broilers 
that  have  been  received  were,  in  most 
cases,  not  finished,  that  while  they  were 
large  enough  they  did  not  have  enough 
flesh  on  them  to  suit  the  retail  trade. 
Buying  prices  delivered  Toronto  were: 
Poultry  alive,  per  lb.,  broilers,  2}4  lbs. 
each  and  over,  50c;  chickens,  good  farm 
stock,  15c.  to  20c;  hens  over  6  lbs.,  24c; 
hens  over  5  lbs.,  23c;  hens  over  4  lbs., 
20c.  to  22c;  ducklings,  4  lbs.  each  an' 
over,  30c. 

Per  lb.  dressed. — Broilers,  2%  lbs.  eac 
and  over,  55c.  Chickens,  good  farm 
stock,  18c.  to  20c;  hens,  6  lbs.  and  over, 
28c;  hens.  5  lbs.  and  over,  26c;  hens, 
4  lbs.  and  over,  22c  to  24c;  ducklings, 
4  lbs.  and  over,  35c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables — Wholesale. 

New  domestic  vegetables  were  mostl" 
a  steady  trade  at  unchanged  quotations. 
Asparagus  was  the  exception,  trade  bein 
firm  at  higher  prices,  most  of  the  choice 
lots  going  at  $2.75  to  $3  per  1 1-qt. 
basket. 

Fruits. 

Apples. — Ben  Davis  No.  1,  per  bbl. 
$8  to  $10    Cooking,  per  bbl.,  $5  to  $7. 

Oranges. — $6  to  $8  per  case. 

Lemons. — $4.50  to  $6.50  per  case. 

Strawberries. — 25c.  to  28c.  per  quar 
box. 
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Vegetables. 

Asparagus.— $2.25  to-  $3  per  U-qt- 
basket.  > 

Beets— $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bag. 

Carrots.— $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bag. 

Onions.— Green,  25c.  to  30c.  per  doz. 
bunches;  dry,  $8  to  $9  per  sack. 

Parsnips— $1.75  to  $1.85  per  bag. 

Rhubarb.— 25c.  to  30c.  per  dozen 
bunches. 

Lettuce. — Leaf,  25c.  to  30c.  per  dozen. 
Radishes. — 25c.  to  35c.  per  doz. 
Potatoes.— $1.10  to  $1.20  per  bag. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Prices  for  loose  hay  on  St.  Lawrence 
farmer's  market  were:  No.  1,  $25  to  $26; 
No.  2,  $20  to  $2-1  per  ton;  mixed,  $16  to 
$18. 

Baled  Hay. 

Track,  Toronto,  No.  2,  $22  to  $23; 
No.  3,  $18  to  $19.  Clover,  $14  to  $18. 
Straw,  $12  to  $13  per  ton,  track,  Toronto. 

Hides  and  Tallow. 

Dealers  are  quoting  '  the  following 
prices,  delivered  Toronto: — 

City  Hides. — City  butcher  hides,  green 
flats,  6c;  calf  skins,  green  flats,  8c;  veal 
kip,  6c;  sheep  skins,  lamb  skins,  75c.  to 
$1.15. 

Country  Hides.  —  Beef  hides,  flats, 
cured,  45  lbs.  and  down,  5c.  to  7c;  46  lbs. 
and  over,  5c.  to  6c;  calf  skins,  8c;  kip, 
6c;  deacons  and  bob  calf,  40c.  to  60c; 
horse  hides,  country  take-offs,  No.  1,  $1.50 
to  $2.25;  sheep  skins,  lamb  skins,  75c.  to 
$1.15;  horse  hair,  33c.  per  lb. 

Tallow. — City  rendered  solids,  in  barrel, 
3c.  to  5c;  in  cakes,  6c.  to  7c.  Country 
solids  in  barrels,  No.  1,  5c.  to  6c;  cakes, 
No.  1,  5c.  to  7c. 

Wool.  —  Unwashed,  coarse,  10c; 
medium,  13c;  fine,  17c. 


Montreal. 

Dressed  Hogs. — A  firm  tone  was  noted 
in  the  market  for  dressed  hogs  with  a 
steady  trade  in  small  lots  for  city  abattoir 
fresh-killed  stock  at  20yic.  to  21c.  per 
pound. 

Butter. — The  market  for  butter  was 
easier  all  around.  Prices,  in  most  cases, 
being  %c.  to  lc.  lower,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  business  passing  in  finest  creamery  at 
29Kc.  to  30Xc  per  lb.,  and  fine  at 
28^c  to  29>ic.  per  lb.  In  a  wholesale 
jobbing  way  finest  creamery  sold  at  32c. 
per  lb.  in  solid  packages,  and  at  33c.  per 
lb.  in  1  -lb.  blocks. 

Cheese. — The  market,  on  the  whole, 
continued  rather  quiet  for  the  season  of 
the  year,  owing  to  the  somewhat  limited 
demand  from  English  importers  for  sup- 
plies, but  the  feeling  was  steady.  Finest 
Western  white  and  colored  on  spot  was 
quoted  at  13c.  to  13>£c.  per  pound,  and 
finest  Eastern  at  \2j4c.  to  13c.  per 
pound. 

Potatoes. — Declines  of  20c.  to  25c.  per 
bag  in  potatoes  were  noted  on  account 
of  the  more  liberal  arrivals  of  new  crop 
American  potatoes.  Car  lots  of  old 
crop  Quebec  white  stock  were  quoted  at 
85c.  per  bag  of  90  lbs.,  ex-track. 

Eggs. — The  market  for  eggs  was 
easier,  with  supplies  more  than  ample  to 
meet  requirements.  In  a  wholesale  job- 
bing way  sales  of  specials  took  place  at 
37c.  per  dozen,  selected  stock  at  35c, 
No.  1  stock  at  32c,  and  No.  2  stock  at 
29c.  per  dozen. 

Grain.- — A  firmer  feeling  was  reported 
in  the  local  cash  grain  market,  prices 
advancing  yic.  per  bushel,  in  sympathy 
with  the  strength  in  the  Winnipeg  market 
tor  oats.  Demand  was  noted  from  local 
buyers  for  lower  grades,  and  sales  of 
round  lots  were  made  for  shipment  from 
Bay  ports.  No.  2  C.  W.  was  quoted  at 
66^c.  to  67c,  No.  3  C.  W.  and  extra 
No.  1  feed  at  62>^c.  to  63c,  No.  1  feed 
at  60Kc.  to  61c,  and  No.  2  feed  at  58c 
to  58}4c  per  bushel,  ex-store. 

The  market  for  American  corn  was 
weaker  and  prices  ruled  from  yic  to 
lc.  per  bushel  lower,  with  car  lots  of  No. 
2  yellow  selling  at  74 yic.  to  75c,  and 
No.  2  mixed  corn  at  73c.  per  bushel, 
ex-store,  Canadian  funds. 

Millfeed. — No  special  feature  was  noted 
in  the  market  for  millfeed,  trade  being 
quiet  and  prices  unchanged.  Car  lots 
of  Manitoba  bran  were  quoted  at  $28.25, 
shorts  at  $30.25,  and  middlings  at  $32.25 
per  ton,  including  bags,  ex-track,  less 
25c.  per  ton  for  spot  cash.  Pure  barley 
meal  sold  at  $38  to  $40,  pure  grain 
mouille  at  $38,  and  feed  cornmeal  at  $34 
per  ton,  including  bags,  delivered  to  the 
trade. 

Baled  Hay. — A  steady  trade  was  being 


done  for  domestic  account  in  baled  hay 
and  the  market  was  fairly  active,  with 
sales  of  car  lots  of  good  No.  2  timothy 
at  $29  to  $30,  No.  3  timothy  at  $27  to 
$28,  and  clover  and  clover  mixed  hay  at 
$24  to  $26  per  ton,  ex-track. 

Hides  and  Skins. — Trend  of  price  s  in 
number  of  instances  appears  to  be 
firmer  this  week.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  heavy  steer  hides,  which  are 
quoted  at  8c.  Others  were:  branded  steer 
at  S}4c,  cow  hides  7c,  branded  cow 
hides  Sc.,  bull  hides  3lAc  No.  1  calf  skins 
13c,  No.  2  calf  skins  12c,  finest  sheep 
skins  90c,  and  horse  hides  at  $2.50  each. 


Last  Week's  Butter  and 
Cheese  Markets. 

Butter. 

Montreal,  Monday,  May  29. — Quebec 
Farmers'  Central  Co-operative  Associ- 
ation, 250  packages  pasteurized,  30>2C.; 
850  pkgs.  No.  1,  29%c;  325  pkgs.  No.  2, 
28%c  Mercantile    Exchange,  100 

pasteurized,  30J^c.  wanted,  no  bid;  two 
lots,  100  pkgs.  No.  1  each,  29^c;  150 
pkgs.  No.  2,  28Kc  wanted,  no  bid;  100 
Ontario  pasteurized,  30c.  wanted,  no  bid. 
Tuesday,  May  30. — Gould's  Cold  Stor- 
age, 600  pkgs.  No.  1  and  2,  No.  1  selling 
at  29^c.  and  No.  2  at  28%c.  Wednesday, 
May  31.— Mercantile  Exchange,  50  No.  1, 
28Kc.  refused,  29c.  wanted;  100  No.  2, 
21}4c.  refused,  28c.  wanted.  Thursday, 
June  1. — Quebec  F.  C.  Co-operative 
Association,  137  pkgs.  pasteurized,  30c; 
817  No.  1,  29c;  249  No.  2,  28c.  Friday, 
June  2. — Quebec  F.  C.  Co-operative 
Association,  201  pasteurized,  30>^c;  860 
No.  1,  29Kc;  315  No.  2,  28^c.  Mercan- 
tile Exchange,  150  pkgs.  pasteurized, 
30Kc;  200  No.  1,  29Kc;  100  No.  1, 
29%c.  wanted,  no  bid;  150  No.  2,  28^c 
wanted,  no  bid. 

Toronto,  Monday,  May  29.— No.  1 
pasteurized,  30c;  No.  2,  pasteurized, 
29c;  No.  1  unpasteurized,  29c;  No.  2, 
unpasteurized,  28c.  Friday,  June  2. — 
No.  1  pasteurized,  29c;  No.  2  pasteur- 
ized, 28c;  No.  1  unpasteurized,  28c;  No. 
2  unpasteurized,  27c. 

Country  Boards,  Monday,  May  29.— 
Isle  Verte,  700  pkgs.  at  28^c  Tuesday, 
May  30.— St.  Paschal,  277  pkgs.  at 
28  3/16c. 

Cheese. 

Montreal,  Monday,  May  29. — Mer- 
cantile Exchange,  30  boxes  Eastern  colored 
twins,  12  Jjjc.  Tuesday,  May  30. — Gould's 
Cold  Storage,  2,000  box^s  at  12^c. 
Wednesday,  May  31. — Mercantile  Ex- 
change, 75  Quebec  20  lbs.,  13c.  refused, 
\2>l4c.  wanted.  United  Dairymen  Co- 
operative Co.,  113  No.  1  white,  132^c; 
121  No.  2  white,  12  5/16c;  121  specials, 
colored,  13  3/16c;  938  No.  1  colored, 
13^c;  289  No.  2  colored,  12>^c  Friday, 


Why  Are  Flour  Milling  Stocks 
So  Popular  With  Investors? 

Because  the  Milling  Industry  in  Canada  is  both  basic  and 
staple.  Its  earnings  are  consistent  and  well  maintained 
even  during  periods  of  depression.  The  investment, 
therefore,  is  safe   and  profitable. 

What  Makes  a  Flour 
Mill  Profitable? 

A  flour  mill  should  be  profitable 
— if  it  is  modern  in  construction. 

— //  it  is  located  so  as  to  enjoy  low  freight  rates  on  in- 
coming grain. 

— if  it  is  located  to  handle  export  business  economically. 

— if  it  has  an  unlimited  supply  of  grain. 

— if  it  is  convenient  to  a  large  consuming  population. 

— if  it  has  cheap  power  and  good  management. 

— if  it  has  a  strong  selling  organization. 

Why  Are  Careful  Investors  Buying 
Copeland  Flour  Mills,  Ltd. — 

8%  Sinking  Fund  Cumulative 
Preference  Shares  at  1 00,  with 
Bonus  of  30%  in  Common  Stock? 

Because  critics  who  are  qualified  to  judge  are  fran\  to 
admit  that  the  Copeland  Flour  Mills,  Limited,  has  all  of  ■ 
the  above  qualifications  and  is  already  strongly  entrenched 
amongst  the  foremost  Milling  Companies  in  Canada. 

The  Mill  is  now  running  24  hours  per  day  and  has  orders 
in  hand  which,  with  new  business  being  booked  daily, 
should  keeP  busy  throughout  the  season.  Its  future 
record  will  equal  the  best. 

The  Preferred  Stock  being  the  Senior  Security  of  the 
Company,  the  investment  is  safe;  and  the  Common  Shares 
given  as  a  bonus  should  become  very  valuable. 

Write  for  Prospectus  and  full  information. 

BANKERS  BOND  COMPANY 

LIMITED 

60  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 


SUBSCRIBERS  ! 

I  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  WILL  BE  MARKED  FORWARD  SIX  MONTHS,  each  time  y  ou 
secure  one  new  subscription  to  The  Farmer's  Advocate  And  Home  Magazine.  Collect  $1.50  from 
each  new  subscriber  and  forward  that  amount  to  us  by  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order. 

1  THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LTD.  LONDON,  ONTARIO 
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McCormick  and 
Deering  Binders 


Use  Top-Quality  Grain  Binders  and  Thread  Them 

with  High-Grade  Binder  Twine 


McCormick  and  Deering  Binders  and  Harvester 
Brands  of  Twine  are  Made  to  Work  Together. 


T 


McCormick 

Deering 
International 


'HROUGHOUT  the  Dominion,  armies  of  farmers 
and  their  help  will  soon  move  onto  the  harvest 
fields.    Much  depends  on  the  results  of  their  labor. 
Theirs  is  a  great  responsibility,  but  it  will  be  met  satis- 
factorily with  McCormick  and  Deering  binders  and  Har- 
vester brands  of  twine. 

McCormick  and  Deering  binders  and  McCormick, 
Deering  and  International  twine  are  made  by  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company,  the  only  manufacturers  in  the 
world  making  both  binders  and  twine.  It  is  doubly  to  their  interest  to  make 
these  products  as  good  as  possible.  Harvester  twine  is  high  grade;  is  wound 
in  "Big  Balls,"  is  even  in  weight  and  strength,  and  free  from  lumps  or  thin  spots. 
Used  in  a  good  binder  it  gives  the  absolute  maximum  of  binding  satisfaction. 

For  generations  farmers  have  been  enthusiastic  about  McCormick  and 
Deering  grain  binders.  Today  these  machines  are  vastly  improved  over  the 
older  binders.  Improved  construction,  better  materials,  and  countless  refine- 
ments have  reduced  draft  and  added  years  to  the  life  of  the  machines. 

The  McCormick -Deering  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  McCormick  and 
Deering  harvesting  machines  and  Harvester  twine  in  "Big  Balls."  Get  your 
order  in  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

of  Canada 

HAMILTON  CANADA  

WESTERN  BRANCHES  —  BRANDON.  Winnipeg.  Man..  Calgary.  Edmonton,  lethssidge  Alta.^. 

ESTEVAN.  N   BATTLEFORD.  REGINA.  SASKATOON.  YORKTON.  SASK 

EASTERN  BRANCHES  -  Hamilton.  London.  Ottawa  ont.  Montreal.  Quebec.  Que..  St.  JCMN,  fi  B>) 


June  2.— Mercantile  Exchange,  55  boxes 
Brockville  September  white,  14,54c.  re- 
fused, 16c.  wanted;  75  boxes  Quebec  20- 
lb.,  13c.  U.  D.  C,  33  No.  1  white, 
nlAc;  110  No.  2  white,  12  13/16c;  100 
specials  colored,  liyic;  310  No.  1 
colored,   13  3/16c;  250  No.   2  colored, 

12  13/16c. 

Toronto,  Monday,  May  29.— No.  1 
large  colored,  unparaffined,  13><c.;  No. 
1  twins,  13%c.  Friday,  June  2.— No.  1 
large  colored,  unparaffined,  13Xc;  No. 
1  twins,  IZyic. 

Country  Boards,  Tuesdav,  May  30. — 
St.  Paschal,  180  boxes  at  11  21/32c. 
Thursday,  June  1. — Kingston,  140  boxes 
at  12  9/16c;  Brockville,  540  white  and 
2,449  offered,  200  white  and  881  colored 
sold  at  12  9/16c. 

Last-Minute  Prices. 

Cheese. — -Country  Boards:  Thursday, 
June  1:  Campbellford,  419  white  and  180 
colored  offered,  mostly  sold  at  \2%c. 
Friday,  June  2.  Iroquois,  835  offered; 
305  sold  at  \25/ic,  reported  balance  sold 
on  curb  at  the  same  price.  Napanee, 
1,500  offered;  1,000  sold  at  13c,  200  at 

13  l/16c,  reported  balance  sold  on  curb 
at  13  l/16c.  Picton,  1,105  colored  offered, 
490  sold  at  12J^c,  615  at  12  13/16c. 
Perth,  203  white  and  255  colored  offered; 
80  sold  at  12^c,  150  at  12  13  16c,  and 
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221  at  12^c  Vankleek  Hill,  104  white 
and  759  colored  sold  at  12%c.  Saturday, 
June  3.  Cornwall,  140  white  and  1,233 
colored  sold  at  13^gc.  Belleville,  1,785 
white  and  315  colored  sold  at  13c.  St. 
Hyacinthe,   Que.,    100   sold   at  12^c. 

Montreal,  Saturday,  June  3.  Gould's 
Cold  Storage,  500  sold  at  12#c.  to  12%c. 
Monday,  June  5.  Mercantile  Exchange, 
100  Quebec  20-lb.  paraffined,  13><c. 

Toronto,    Monday,   June    5.  No 
large,  colored,  unparaffined,  13Kc 

Butter. — Country  Boards:  Saturday, 
June  3.  Farnham,  Que.,  625  at  29c;  St. 
Hyacinthe,  100  at  28c. 

Montreal,  Monday,  June  5.  Quebec 
F.  C.  Co-operative  Association,  335  pkgs. 
pasteurized,  31^c;  990  No.  1  at  30%c; 
280  No.  2  at  30c  Mercantile  Exchange, 
150  pasteurized  offered,  no  bid,  31j|c 
wanted;  200  Ontario  pasteurized  sold  at 
30c;  285  Ontario  pasteurized  sold  at 
29Hc;  300  No.  1,  three  lots  of  100  each, 
sold  at  30^c;  100  No.  1  at  30 #c;  100 
No.  1  offered,  no  bid,  30j^c  wanted. 

Toronto,  Monday,  June  5.  All  grades 
unchanged  from  Friday. 


Naturally — No  woman  is  so  angelic 
as  to  prefer  a  halo  to  a  hat. 


Last  Monday's  Live-Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal,  June  5,  1922.  Cattle.— 
Receipts,  806.  Cattle  market  steady. 
The  top  price  reported  for  good  steers 
was  $8.75,  paid  for  a  lot  of  well-finished, 
breedy  steers,  averaging  close  to  1,000 
lbs.  One  load  of  good  Winnipeg  steers, 
averaging  1,255  lbs.,  brought  $8.50,  and 
a  couple  of  other  loads  of  fairly  good 
cattle  were  weighed  up  at  $8.25  to  $8.50; 
medium  steers  and  heifers  brought  from 
$7.75  to  $8.25,  and  common  light  steers 
and  heifers  generally  from  $7.25  to  $7.75, 
with  a  few  real  common  ones  at  $6.50. 
Good  cows  brought  from  $6.50  to  $7, 
with  four  choice  ones  reported  sold  at 
$7.25;  medium  cows,  $4.50  up.  Good 
bulls  sold  at  $6.50,  and  common  ones 
from  $4.50  up.  Quotations:  Butcher  steers, 
good,  $8.25  to  $8.75;  medium,  $7.75  to 
$8.25;  common,  $6.50  to  $7.25.  Butcher 
heifers,  choice,  $8  to  $8.50;  medium, 
$7.25  to  $7.75;  common,  $5  to  $7.  Butcher 
cows,  choice,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  medium, 
$4.50  to  $5.75;  canners,  $2;  cutters,  $2.50 
to  $3.50.  Butcher  bulls,  good,  $6  to 
$6.50;  common,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Calves. — Receipts,  2,010.  The  market 
for  good  veal  calves  is  steady,  and  most 
of  the  better  lots  brought  from  $7  to  $8. 


Common  to  medium  calves  were  50  cents 
or  more  lower,  the  bulk  of  this  class  being 
around  $5.50  to  $6;  culls,  $4.50  up. 
Quotations:  Good  veal,  $7  to  $8  medium, 
$4.50  to  $6.25. 

Sheep.— Receipts,  1,820.  Sheep  and 
lambs  lower.  Good  light  sheep,  $5,  with 
a  few  a  little  better.  Common  ewes  and' 
bucks  from  $4  up;  spring  lambs  from  $10 
to  $13.  Quotations:  Ewes,  $4  to  $6;' 
lambs,  good,  $11  to  $13. 

Hogs.— Receipts,  1,576.  Selects  strong 
at  $15,  mixed  lots  at  $14  to  $14.50,  and 
heavv,  rough  hogs  $13  up.  Quotations, 
off-car  weights:  Selects,  $15  to  $15.25; 
heavies,  $13  to  $14. 

Toronto,  June  5,  1922.  Cattle.— Re- 
ceipts, 3,228.  The  run  is  800  head  heavier 
than  last  Monday,  and  trade  opened  a 
little  slow,  but  settled  active  at  steady 
prices.  Best  loads  of  steers  and  heifers 
are  $8.75  to  $8.90.  Baby  beeves  ana 
selling  up  to  10  cents.  There  is  a  good 
supply  of  heavy  steers,  but  exporters  are 
taking  a  considerable  number  at  steady; 
prices.  The  top  load  brought  $9.10,  with 
a  small  lot  at  $9.25,  and  the  bulk  at  $8.75. 
Cows  sell  up  to  $7.50,  and  bulls  up  to 
$6.75  and  $7.  Buffalo  reports  2,500 
cattle  and  trade  strong  to  a  shade  higher. 
Quotations:  Heavy  beef  steers,  $8.50  to; 
$9.25.  Butcher  steers,  choice,  $8  to. 
$8.90;  good,  $7.50  to  $8;  medium,  $7  to 
$7.50;  common,  $6.50  to  $7.  Butcher 
heifers,  choice,  $8  to  $8.75;  medium,  $7^ 
to  $7.75;  common,  $6.50  to  $7.  Butcher 
cows,  choice,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  medium,  $5 
to  $6;  canners  and  cutters,  $1  to  $3. 
Butcher  bulls,  good,  $5.50  to  $7;  common, 
$4  to  $5. 

Calves.— Receipts,  793.  Calves  are 
steady  with  last  week's  close,  the  bulk  of 
choice  selling  at  $10  to  $10.50,  with  a 
few  at  $11.  Tops  are  $12.50  in  Buffalo. 
Quotations:  Choice,  $10  to  $11;  medium, 
$8  to  $10;  common,  $4  to  $8.  Milch 
cows,  choice,  $70  to  $90. 

Sheep.— Receipts,  669.  The  lamb  trade 
is  good,  with  best  ones  at  $16  to  $17.50. 
Very  few  sheep  sold  at  noon.  Best  spring 
lambs,  16  cents  in  Buffalo.  Quotations: 
Ewes,  $2  to  $7 ;  lambs,  $16  to  $16.50. 

Hogs.  —  Receipts,  3,295.  Hogs  are 
steady  at  $14.25,  fed  and  watered. 
There  are  a  few  loads  of  corn-feds  which 
are  hard  to  sell.  There  are  13,000  hogs 
in  Buffalo,  with  best  grades  selling  at 
$11.25  to  $11.35.  Quotations,  fed  and 
watered  basis:  Selects,  $14.25;  lights, 
$13.25;  heavies,  $12.25;  sows,  $10.25. 


Chicago. 

Cattle.— Compared  with  a  week  ago, 
beef  steers  strong  to  10c.  higher;  better 
grades  beef  cows  and  heifers  steady; 
lower  grades  and  canners  and  cutters  25c. 
to  40c.  lower;  bulls,  35c.  to  50c.  lower; 
veal  calves,  25c.  to  50c.  higher;  stockers 
and  feeders  very  scarce  and  mostly 
steady;  week's  extreme  top  yearlings,  in 
load  lots,  $9.25;  eight  head  strictly  prime, 
experimentally  fed  yearlings,  $9.60;  top 
heavy  steers,  $9.20;  week's  bulk  prices 
beef  steers,  $8.10  to  $8.75;  stockers  $6.75 
to  $7.65;  meaty  Wisconsin  feeders,  $8.20 
to  $8.60;  butcher  she-stock,  $5.50  to 
$7.25;  canners  and  cutters,  $3.25  to  $4.35; 
veal  calves,  $9.75  to  $10.25. 

Hogs— $10.70  practical  top;  bulk, 
$10.05  to  $10.60;  packing  sows,  15c.  to 
25c.  lower;  pigs  steady;  heavyweight, 
$10.25  to  $10.45;  medium,  $10.40  to 
$10.60;  light,  $10.60  to  $10.65;  light  lights, 
$10.25  to  $10.60;  packing  sows,  smooth, 
$9.20  to  $9.50;  packing  sows,  rough, 
$8.90  to  $9.25;  killing  pigs,  $9.25  to 
$10.30. 

Sheep.— Compared  with  a  week  ago, 
fat  and  feeder  lambs,  75c.  to  $1  lower; 
yearlings,  wethers  and  handy  fat  ewes, 
50c.  to  75c.  lower;  heavy  ewes,  $1  to  $150 
lower;  week's  bulk  prices  desirable  spring 
lambs,  $13.50  to  $15;  shorn  lambs,  $11.50 
to  $13;  yearlings,  $8  to  $10.25;  wethers, 
$7  to  $8;  ewes,  $3  to  $7;  new  crop  feeder 
lambs,  $11.40  to  $11.75. 


John  Wesley,  walking  in  Bath,  came 
face  to  face  with  Beau  Nash.  The  path 
was  narrow,  and  one  or  the  other  would 
have  to  give  way.  The  fashionable 
Master  of  Ceremonies  looked  the  Metho- 
dist up  and  down  and  said,  "I  never 
make  way  for  fools!" 

John  Wesley  promptly  stepped  aside 
and  retorted,  "Oh,  I  always  do!" 


The  Wild  Honker— "Don't  you  enjoy 
listening  to  the  honk  of  the  wild  goose? 
"Not  when  he's  driving  an  automobile. 

— Brooklyn  Citizen. 
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A  PAYING  INVESTMENT 

Store  your  corn  in  a 
BISSELL  SILO  and  it 
will  keep  sweetandsappy. 
BISSELL  SILOSare  built 
of  seasoned  timber  satu- 
rated with  Wood  Pre- 
servative Oils.  They  are 
durable,  heavy  -  hooped 
structures,  with  air-tight 
walls  and  tight'  doors. 
In  several  sizes  with  or  without  roofs. 
Write  Dept.  \\  for  free  catalogue.  97 
E.  Bissau  Co.,  Ltd.,  Elora,  Ont. 


POVXTRY 


Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Fach  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  7.5  cents. 

BABY  CHICKS.    S.-C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
June.  July,  prices  $15.00  hundred.  Cooksville 
Poultry  Farm.  Cooksville.  Out. 

Caldwell's  Buttermi  k    Chick  Mash 

Produces  rapid  Rrowth,  quick  development,  early 
maturity  without  forcing;  prevents  white  diarrhoea, 
l>owel  trouble  and  leg  weakness.  Start  your  chicks 
right,  and  their  future  is  assured.  For  sale  by  all 
dealers.    Manufactured  by 

CALDWELL   FEED   &  MILLING  CO.,  LTD. 
Dundas,  Ontario 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS  WANTED- 

We  require  large  quantities  of  heavy  live  hens, 
dressed  chickens  and  fresh  eggs  to  supply  our 
trade.    It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 

C.  A.  MANN  &  CO. 
TS  King  St.  London,  Ontario 

SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 

(>  Imp.  pens,  Ancestor  records,  from  310  to  325 

eggs  in  1  year:  price  $3.00  per  15  or  $13.00 

per  100  eggs.  7  Canadian  pens,  records  from 
274  to  310:— price  $2.00  per  15  or  $10.00  per  100 
eggs.  All  eggs  sex  indicator  tested.  Importers  and 
fireeders  of  the  very  highest  egg  producing  strains. 
MANOR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Bok  16,  Meadowvale,  Ont. 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  thi» 
beading,  such  as  Farm  Properties.  Help  and 
Situations  wanted  and  Pet  stock. 

TERMS  —  Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion. 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 

PURE -BRED    SCOTCH    COLLIE    PUPS — 
Exceptionally  well  marked;  intelligent.  Males 
eight,  females  six.    Urias  Cressman,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont. 

$1,500  Gets  335 -Acre  Farm 

10  Cattle,  Growing  Crops,  and 

3  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  hogs  and  full  equipment 
if  taken  now;  on  improved  road  convenient  market 
town;  100  acres  tillable  and  very  productive;  50- 
cow  creek-watered  pasture;  about  3,000  cords  wood, 
100,000  ft.  pine  timber;  8-room  house, 25-cow  barn, 
stable,  poultry  house,  etc.  To  close  affairs,  all 
S">.500,  only  $1,500  cash.  Details  Section  7  Illus. 
C  atalog  Canadion  Farm  Bargains— FREE. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
13  S  King  St.  West,  Toronto,  Canada 


BOYS! 

Learn  to  save  while  you  are 
young.  Before  you  begin  to 
save  you  will  have  to  earn. 
You  can  earn  Money  in  your 
spare  time  by  securing  new 
subscribers  to 

The  Farmer's  Advocate 
and  Home  Magazine 

On  each  new  subscription  you 
secure,  you  will  be  paid  a 
generous  commission,  and  you 
will  have  no  expense  other 
than  sending  in  the  new  sub- 
scriptions. We  will  send  you 
any  necessary  supplies  with- 
out any  cost  to  you. 

Write  at  once  for  instructions  to 

The  William  Weld  Co.  Ltd. 

LONDON,  CANADA 


Doulto: 


Kinds  of  Lice  on  Young 
Poultry. 

Eight  varieties  of  lice  are  known  to 
affect  young  poultry  when  hatched  and 
brooded  by  hens,  accofding  to  the  South 
Dakota  College  of  Agriculture.  Incubator 
and  brooder  chicks  are  rarely  affected  by 
lice,  it  is  said,  unless  the  sparrows  can 
get  into  the  brooder.  When  chickens  are 
affected  by  lice  they  often  become  droopy 
and  lose  flesh. 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  rid  a  flock  of  these 
pests  if  one  or  two  treatments  can  be 
given,"'  we  are  told.  "A  good  ointment 
can  be  made  by  mixing  1  ounce  of  blue 
ointment  with  2  ounces  of  cup  grease  or 
hard  oil.  Apply  a  portion  about  the 
size  of  a  sweet  pea  seed,  for  young  poultry, 
under  each  wing.  This  will  take  care  of 
the  body  lice  only,  but  one  application 
is  usually  sufficient  as  it  will  remain  long 
enough  to  kill  the  nits  that  hatch  out 
from  six  to  ten  days  later. 

"The  head  lice  are  grayish  white  in 
color  and  affect  young  poultry  more 
seriously  than  the  body  lice.  They  are 
especially  fatal  to  geese,  ducks  and 
turkeys.  One  head  louse  will  kill  a  young 
turkey.  For  treatment,  dip  the  tip  of 
the  finger  in  melted  lard  and  rub  this  well 
around  the  comb.  Dip  again  and  rub 
back  of  the  ear.  Repeat  for  the  other 
ear.  Dip  again  and  rub  under  the  bill 
and  jaw.  This  does  not  give  the  head  a 
greasy  appearance,  but  is  enough  to 
destroy  the  lice.  A  few  drops  of  kerosene, 
carbolic  acid  or  stock  dip  may  be  added . 
to  the  lard.  Keep  the  poultry  in  a  warm 
place  for  a  couple  of  hours  after  greasing." 


Why  Not  Raise  Broilers 
and  Roasters? 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

According  to  what  I  see  in  the  papers 
lately  there  are  men  actually  wasting 
valuable  time  trying  to  find  means  to 
prevent  broilers  and  roasters  from  coming 
to  grace  our  tables.  Why,  we  surely 
want  them!  Even  if  they  did  succeed 
in  finding  means  to  tell  the  sex  of  the 
chicken  while  in  the  fresh  egg  stage, 
which  I  doubt  very  much,  they  would 
only  satisfy  our  curiosity,  unless  the 
discoverer  were  wise  enough  to  keep  it  a 
secret  until  he  had  his  own  fortune  made 
by  hatching  only  pullets.  Then,  I  say, 
it  would  be  right  and  proper  that  he 
should  step  out  and  give  the  rest  of  us  a 
chance.  It  is  my  opinion  that  old  Mother 
Nature  will  never  reveal  that  secret. 

If  we  hatch  our  chickens  early  the 
broilers  will  be  worth  as  much  as  the 
pullets;  perhaps  more,  as  they  are  larger 
than  the  pullets.  If  hatched  about 
the  first  of  April  they  will  be  ready  to 
market  about  July,  will  bring  about 
46  cents  a  pound,  and  should  weigh  about 
three  pounds  each.  They  will  bring 
about  $1.20  each,  while  the  pullets 
would  no,t  weigh  much  more  than  two 
pounds  at  the  same  age,  as  they  are 
smaller  and  lighter  in  bone.  True,  you 
can  sell  them  easily  at  $1.50  each,  but 
you  will  be  required  to  keep  and  feed 
them  two  or  three  months  longer,  so  it 
is  easily  seen  that,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  the  broilers  pay 
just  as  well  as  the  pullets,  when  hatched 
in  April — but  not  so  with  the  later  ones. 
It  always  pays  best  when  one  has  pullets 
to  sell  to  advertise  them  and  get  them  off 
as  early  as  possible.  Last  fall  I  had  about 
twenty  Pekin  ducks  to  sell.  I  advertised 
them  in  "The  Farmer's  Advocate," 
and  in  less  than  ten  days  they  were  all 
sold  at  $2  and  $2.50  each,  from  only  one 
insertion,  and  I  was  still  receiving  in- 
quiries about  that  same  advertisement, 
nearly  three  months  after  the  ad.  was 
in  the  paper.  So  I  consider  that  one 
insertion  in  a  good  magazine  is  worth 
half  a  dozen  in  any  open  paper,  as  the 
magazine  is  so  much  prized  that  they 
are  kept  by  thrifty  people.  Each  copy 
is  often  kept  for  a  whole  year — think 
what  a  lot  of  good  information  one  gets 
from  fifty-two  good  magazines  like 
"The  Farmer's  Advocate,"  while  in  the 


case  of  the  loose  papers,  they  are  seldom 
kept  after  their  owner  receives  a  later 
one,  and  often  the  reader  will  wish  for 
some  advertisement  or  article  which  he 
saw,  but  the  paper  is  nowhere  to  be  found 

Well,  I  am  afraid  I  am  getting  away 
from  the  subject  I  set  out  to  explain. 
If  we  were  to  hatch  all  pullets  we  would 
surely  put  down  the  price,  as  the  supply 
would  be  greater  than  the  demand.  For 
my  part,  I  am  well  enough  satisfied  to  do 
what  I  can  to  supply  all  I  can  for  botht 
demands.  I  am  a  farmer's  wife  and  I 
have  managed  the  poultry  branch  on  my 
husband's  farm  for  a  good  many  years. 
We  consider  the  poultry  pays  as  well  as 
anything  else  on  the  farm.  I  use  in- 
cubators to  hatch  my  chickens.  Last 
season  I  hatched  over  fourteen  hundred 
chickens,  and  over  two  hundred  ducklings. 
I  sold  over  one  thousand  day-old  chicks, 
and  got  25  cents  for  the  most  of  them. 
We  raised  about  three  hundred  out  of 
four  hundred  that  we  kept  for  ourselves; 
also,  we  raised  over  twenty  ducks.  The 
chickens  turned  out  about  half  pullets. 
We  kept  over  forty  of  the  choicest  pullets 
and  sold  the  rest  at  from  $1.50  to  $2 
each;  also  the  twenty  ducks  at  $2  to 
$2.50  each,  through  our  advertisement, 
and  we  could  have  sold  as  many  more 
if  we  had  had  them. 

Nearly  all  the  broilers  and  roasters 
were  sold  on  the  market  at  20  and  30 
cents   a   pound   live   weight.    I  regret 


Sterilize  Milk  Cans  with  a 


Farm  Feed  Boiler 


E.  LEONARD  &  SONS,  LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Works:  LONDON,  ONT. 

Established  1834. 
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Human  Hands 
Can't  Compete  with  This 


A  user  of  a  De  Laval  Milker 
recently  said:  "I  would  no  more 
attempt  to  milk  cows  without  a 
De  Laval  than  I  would  try  to  raise 
wheat  without  a  binder. " 

You  know  that  hand  labor  can't 
compete  with  machinery  —  and  yet 
there  is  no  machine  a  dairyman 
can  own  that  will  save  so  much 
time  as  a  De  Laval  Milker.  Fig- 
ure up  what  cutting  your  milking 
time  in  two,  twice  a  day  every  day 
in  the  year,  amounts  to;  and  then 
compare  this  with  the  time  any 
other  machine  you  own  will  save. 

But  this  is  just  one  reason  for 
using  a  De  Laval  Milker.  It  milks 
cows  in  the  way  they  like  best  — 
vigorously,  yet  with  a  gentle, 
soothing  and  uniform  action  which 


stimulates  the  milk-forming  or- 
gans to  greatest  production. 
That's  why  De  Laval  users  are 
practically  unanimous  in  their 
statements  that  they  get  more 
milk  with  it  than  by  hand  milking. 

But  that  isn't  all;  with  the 
De  Laval  cleaner  milk  can  also  be 
produced  —  and  cleaner  milk  is 
worth  more  money. 

There  are  thousands  of  De  Laval 
Milkers  in  use  which  are  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  Many  users 
state  they  would  sell  their  cows 
and  go  out  of  the  business  if  they 
couldn't  have  a  De  Laval. 

If  you  are  milking  ten  or  more 
cows  by  hand  you  are  losing 
enough  to  pay  for  a  De  Laval. 
Send  for  complete  information. 


The  De  Laval  Company,  Ltd. 

Montreal  Peterborough  Winnipeg 

Edmonton  Vancouver 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Milker  and  Cream  Separator 
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but  got  dissatisfied  with  them  because 
they  got  so  fat  after  the  first  year.  I 
changed  to  White  Leghorns,  and  so  far 
nave  not  regretted  it.  I  find  them  first- 
rate  layers,  and  much  more  economical 
on  feed.  On  range  they  take  very  little 
mash  or  grain.  I  get  an  average  of  2 
dozen  eggs  a  day  from  28  hens.  The 
white  flock  looks  a  lot  prettier  than  the 
grey,  and  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
They  wouldn't  look  so  well  in  a  city 
backyard,  but  on  the  green  grass  they  are 
a  pleasant  sight.  Again  thanking  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate"  for  their  help  in 
both  poultry  and  household  items;  also 
the  stories— they  are  a  treat  to  all  of  us. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Thomson. 
Kings  Co.,  N.  B. 


that  I  did  not  keep  account  of  all  the  feed 
which  they  consumed.  However,  I  con- 
sider that  the  broilers  and  roasters,  to- 
gether with  eggs  sold  on  the  market, 
came  pretty  close  to  paying  the  feed  bill, 
and  I  also  sold  hatching  eggs.  I  sold 
about  thirty  dollars'  worth  of  hatching 
eggs  during  the  hatching  season,  also 
about  half  my  hens,  replacing  them  with 
some  of  the  choicest  pullets.  We  take 
particular  care  to  keep  pullets  from  our 
earliest  layers,  also  those  that  grow 
fast.  The  best  way  to  tell  them  is  when 
they  are  about  half  grown.  Either  place 
leg  bands  on  those  you  wish  to  keep,  or 
place  them  in  a  separate  pen.  The 
former  is  the  surest  and  also  the  least 
trouble.  One  should  bear  in  mind  the 
importance  of  improving  the  laying 
quality,  also  the  growth  and  vigor  of  the 
flock.  Some  prefer  trap-nesting,  but 
that  way  is  very  expensive,  and  one 
would  be  required  to  charge  a  big  price 
to  make  it  pay.  I  consider  my  plan 
of  improving  the  flock  a  better  way  to 
manage  on  large  flocks,  and  the  results 
are  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  as  satisfactory 
as  the  trap-nesting  plan. 

Mrs.  Chas.  B.  Ballard. 
Ontario  Co. 


M  ore  Needed — Lots  of  peace  has  been 
made;  but  the  supply  is  still  short. 


Curdled  Milk  for  Chicks. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  to  thank  your  paper  for  some 
very  helpful  hints  on  poultry  which  have 
proved  of  great  service  to  me.  It  may 
help  others  if  I  tell  a  few  of  my  experiences. 

I  have  a  small  incubator  (56  egg)  and 
I  was  greatly  disappointed  for  several 
years  with  the  number  of  fully  developed 
chicks  dead  in  shell.  After  reading  a 
letter  of  Mrs.  Charles  Ballard's  last  year, 
I  followed  her  advice  closely  in  running  it, 
keeping  water  in  it  all  the  time,  and 
wringing  a  cloth  out  of  hot  water  and 
laying  over  the  eggs  on  the  17th  day 
until  it  was  dry.  From  having  15  to  20 
dead  chicks,  I  have  never  had  more  than 
4  dead  these  last  two  seasons;  the  last 
hatch  there  was  only  one,  and  I  got  48 
chicks  and  not  a  cripple  among  them.  I 
may  say  the  machine  was  in  an  upstairs 
room. 

Another  thing  I  have  noticed  with  mine 
(which  may  not  apply  to  the  larger 
machines)  is  that  the  flame  has  to  be 
turned  a  little  higher  if  many  eggs  are 
tested  out,  and  again  after  a  lot  of  the 
chicks  have  hatched  out  and  tumbled 
into  the  second  shelf.  I  watch  it  very 
carefully  at  this  time,  as  I  think  that  is 
the  reason  more  of  the  late-hatched  ones 
are  weaklings.    I   keep  the  thermostat 


blowing  off  then,  as  I  think  it's  more 
apt  to  be  too  cold  than  too  hot. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  curdled  milk 
for  the  chicks,  and  hens  too.  I  have  an 
old  creamer  I  put  on  the  end  of  the  stove 
and  when  the  curd  rises  I  talce  it  off  and 
the  whey  goes  to  the  pigs.  I  find  they 
take  a  lot  more  that  way  and  don't  mess 
it  up  like  when  there's  a  lot  of  watery, 
sour  milk  lying  around.  It  is  also  useful 
for  mixing  the  oatmeal  or  corncake  for  the 
young  chicks,  and  I  have  found  no  ill 
effects  even  on  the  very  small  ones;  on 
the  contrary,  losing  a  chick  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence.  I  have  not  lost  one  this 
year,  and  have  130.  Of  course,  I  never 
let  the  curd  get  hot  or  tough.  They 
always  have  fresh  water,  as  curd  is  more 
a  food  than  a  drink. 

As  a  beginner,  I  lost  a  number  of  chicks 
with  the  gapes  every  year,  but  of  late 
years  I  have  got  entirely  over  that  by  the 
simple  method  of  keeping  them  shut  in 
when  the  grass  or  ground  is  wet  with 
rain  or  dew.  I  have  small  colony  houses 
with  wire  netting  doors  and  a  bag  tied 
with  string  over  the  lower  part  when 
the  chicks  are  small  enough  to  get 
through  the  netting.  They  have  clover 
chaff  on  the  floor  and  don't  fret  too 
much.  I  also  found  by  experience  that 
there  was  danger  in  giving  them  wet  sods. 

I  had  Plymouth  Rocks  for  some  years 


Lime  for  Hens  and  Chicks. 

Provision  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
lime  in  the  ration  should  be  made  by- 
poultry  raisers,  according  to  experts  at  j 
the    Experiment    Station    at  Geneva.. 
If  this   important   mineral   element  isj 
lacking  in  the  food  a  drain  is  made  on 
the  reserve  supply  in  the  bones  and  soft 
tissues  of  the  animals,  which  interferes 
materially  with  egg  production  in  mature 
hens  and  in  the  proper  development  of 
the  growing  chicks. 

Feeding  experiments  with  poultry  con- 
ducted over  a  number  of  years  in  which 
an  effort  was  made  to  substitute  other 
mineral  elements  for  calcium  in  the  ration, 
are  said  to  have  demonstrated  that  other 
minerals  will  not  take  the  place  of  calcium 
and  that  if  this  element  is  lacking  in  the 
food,  the  demands  of  the  body  will  be 
met  by  drawing  on  the  lime  stored  up  m 
the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  fowl.  It 
was  also  found  that  both  lime  and 
phosphorus  are  more  easily  taken  from, 
the  bones  of  the  living  animal  than  from 
dead  bone  ash  fed  to  the  animal. 

Most  grain  foods  and  some  other  foods 
are  deficient  in  calcium,  and  neither  the 
hen  nor  duck  can  consume  enough  ot  the 
bulky  foods  to  meet  the  calcium  require- 
ment of  the  laying  period.  The  mature 
fowl  can,  however,  use  calcium  m  an 
inorganic  form  without  much  difficulty^ 
but  the  young  fowl  cannot  so  freely 
supply  its  needs  from  this  source.  For 
this  reason  the  experts  claim  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  provide  a  regular 
supply  of  vegetable  foods  rich  in  calcium 
for  the  young  birds.  While  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  birds  will  «ver  lack  tin 
small  amounts  of  calcium  required  fcffl 
certain  normal  functions  of  the  body,  such 
as  maintaining  the  heart  action  and  im- 
parting the  necessary  properties  to  the 
blood,  it  is  unwise  to  allow  important 
mineral  elements  to  become  depleted,  es- 
pecially during  growth  or  egg  production. 


The  Flavor  of  Eggs. 

Many  of  us  are  inclined  to  think  that 
all  eggs  taste  alike,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  like  milk,  which  will  absorb  jl 
odors,  eggs  also  will  take  on  various 
flavors  according  to  the  surroundings 
in  which  they  are  kept.  The  flavor  of  I 
eggs  is  discussed  briefly  as  follows  in  a 
bulletin  from  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and  poultry  raisers  should  take 
particular  note  of  the  various  factors 
which  may  influence  the  flavor  of  eggs 
during  the  summer- months: 

"Many  of  us  forget  that  eggs  will 
absorb  odors.  They  will  not  absorb 
odors  as  readily  as  milk,  but  at  the  same 
time  care  should  be  taken  in  keeping 
the  storage  room  for  eggs  free  of  strong 
odors.  For  instance,  to  put  eggs  along- 
side of  onions,  turnips,  or  similar  strong 
smelling  foods  would  mean  that  the  eggs 
would  absorb  more  or  less  of  these  flavors. 
"Again, the  food  that  a  hen  consumes  very 
materially  affects  the  flavor  of  the  eggs. 
This  can  be  very  easily  demonstrated 
by  feeding  mostly  scorched  grain,  or  giving, 
large  quantities  of  pulped  onions  in  a 
mashed  food.  One  demonstration  will 
convince  anyone  that  eggs  have  been  I 
scorched,  or  taste  of  onions,  no  m.itier 
how  cooked. 

"When  hens  get  but  little  grain  loud 
during  the  summer  and  are  forced  t«  y 
hunt  for  their  living  over  manure  piles 
anil  catch  insects,  the  yolk  will  beconiM 
almost  red  in  color.  These  eggs  make 
the  consumer  remark  that  winter  egi?> 
taste  better  than  summer  eggs.  Fre- 
quently feeding  as  above  produces  a 
thin,  watery  white  and  the  egg  has  not 
only  a  bad  flavor,  but  has  poor  keeping 
qualities  and,  moreover,  is  little  better 
if  as  good  as  a  fair  pickled,  or  cold  storage 
egg-" 
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Automobiles,  Farm  Motors,  Farm  Machinery. 


What  Makes  the  Engine 
Stop. 

A  firm  trading  in  harvesting  machinery 
issues  a'comprehensive  treatise  entitled, 
'  What  makes  the  Engine  Go."  The 
other  day  it  received  the  following  from  a 
farming  patron: — 

Dear  Sir,— About    the   mgine.  Well 
We  write  to  let  you  know 
We've  waded  through  the  booklet  on 
"What  Makes  the  Engine  Go." 
It  took  us  close  on  half  a  day 
To  read  through  ?  11  the  guff; 
The  engine  goes  all  right,  but  don't 
Keep  goin'  long  enough. 
It's  very  good  to  understand 
What  makes  the  engine  go, 
But  why  the  deuce  the  darn  thing  stops 
Is  what  we  want  to  know? 
So  now  we're  making  this  request, 
While  tears  and  curses  drop: 
Please  send  along  a  booklet  on 
What  makes  the  engine  stop. 
The  folks  around  here  all  await 
With  interest  your  reply; 
To  them,  the  reason  ;  why  she  goes 
Don't  seem  to  signify. 
So  while  we  wait  and  chew  the  cud 
Don't  let  the  matter  flop; 
For  heaven's  sake  write  and  let  us  know 
What  makes  the  blighter  stop. 


Care  of  a  Storage  Battery. 

The  care  of  a  battery  in  service  or 
where  there  is  a  generator  on  the  car  to 
recharge  it,  is  summed  up  in  the  four 
following  rules,  which,  if  observed  with 
reasonable  care  will  result  in  the  best 
service  being  obtained. 

1.  Add  nothing  but  pure  water  to  the 
cells,  and  do  it  often  enough  to  keep  the 
plates  covered. 

2.  Take  frequent  hydrometer  readings. 

3.  Give  the  battery  a  special  charge 
whenever  the  hydrometer  readings  show 
it  to  be  necessary. 

4.  Keep  the  filling  plugs  and  con- 
nections tight,  and  the  battery  clean. 

Water  must  be  added  often  enough  to 
keep  the  plates  covered.  If  the  plates  are 
exposed  for  any  length  of  time,  they  may- 
be seriously  damaged.  The  length  of 
time  a  battery  can  go  without  the  addition 
of  water  will  depend  upon  the  season  of 
the  year,  water  being  required  more  fre- 
quently in  summer  than  in  winter.  The 
best  plan  is  to  make  it  an  invariable  rule 
to  remove  the  filling  plugs  once  each 
week  and  add  water  if  level  of  electrolyte 
is  below  bottom  of  filling  tube.  Never 
bring  an  open  flame,  such  as  a  match  or 
candle,  near  the  battery.  Always  add 
the  water  regularly,  though  the  battery 
may  seem  to  work  all  right  without  it. 
In  freezing  weather,  when  necessary  to 
add  water,  always  do  it  just  before 
running  the  engine.  If  the  temperature 
is  extremely  low,  start  the  engine  so  that 
the  battery  is  charging  before  adding 
water. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  water  being 
lighter  than  electrolyte  will  remain  on 
the  surface  and  will  freeze  in  cold  weather. 
If  the  engine  is  run,  however,  the  gassing, 
due  to  the  charging  current,  will 
thoroughly  mix  the  water  with  the 
electrolyte;  also  the  motion  of  the  car 
when  running  will  have  a  similar  effect. 
Thoroughly  mixed  electrolyte  will  not 
freeze  solid,  except  at  very  low  tempera- 
tures. 

The  reason  why  the  solution  (electro- 
lyte) falls  below  the  top  of  the  plates,  is 
fine  to  evaporation.  Water  evaporates 
when  battery  is  in  service,  the  acid  does 
not,  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to 
replace  the  water— but  don't  add  too 
little  and  don't  add  too  much.  Many  a 
case  of  apparent  leak  has  been  blamed  to 
an  over  indulgence  of  water. 

You  will  have  to  replace  evaporation 
but  do  not  add  enough  water  to  any  cell 
to  raise  the  electrolyte  above  the  indi- 
cated level.  Note  that  for  each  battery 
there  is  a  well-defined  level,  up  to,  or 
nearly  to  which,  you  should  endeavor  to 
keep  the  surface  of  your  electrolyte,  but 
above  which  you  must  never  raise  the 
level  of  the  solution  when  you  add  water 
to  your  battery.  Not  only  should  the 
electrolyte  level  be  at  the  same  height 


in  all  cells,  but  there  should  be  the  same 
amount  of  acid  in  the  electrolyte  in  each 
cell.  Therefore,  always  restore  the  electro- 
lyte from  the  syringe  when  testing,  back 
into  cell  from  which  it  was  taken. 

Each  time  water  is  added  to  the  cells, 
first  take  a  hydrometer  reading  of  each 
cell  to  see  whether  all  cells  are  equally 
healthy.  No  cell  can  live  unto  itself — if 
it  goes  wrong  it  affects  the  others. 

To  add  water,  remove  the  filling  plugs 
by  turning  to  the  left,  and  if  the  level  of 
electrolyte  is  found  to  be  below  the 
bottom  of  filling  tube,  add  water  by 
means  of  the  hydrometer  syringe  or  a 
very  small  pitcher  until  the  level  begins 
to  rise  in  the  tube.  After  adding  water 
be  sure  to  replace  the  filling  plugs  and 
tighten  them  by  turning  to  the  right. 
If  the  filling  plugs  are  not  tightened,  the 
electrolyte  will  flood  out  of  the  battery 
and  cause  damage.  Also  wipe  off  the 
top  of  battery. 

The  water  used  must'  be  of  reasonable 
purity,  as  the  use  of  impure  water,  if 
persisted  in,  will  injure  the  plates.  Dis- 
tilled water,  melted  artificial  ice,  or  rain 
water  collected  in  clean  receptacles  is 
recommended.  Water  collected  in  rain 
barrels  from  metal  roofs,  would  contain  a 
trace  of  the  mineral — -therefore  avoid  this. 

Nothing  but  pure  water  must  be  put 
into  the  cells.  If  acid  of  any  kind,  alcohol, 
or  in  fact  anything  but  water,  is  added  to 
the  cells,  it  will  result  in  very  serious 
injury  to  the  plates  and  may  ruin  them. 

There  being  no  loss  of  acid,  it  is  never 
necessary  during  normal  service,  to  add 
any  acid  to  a  battery. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  enclose  herewith  $1.50  to  renew  my 
subscription  to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate." 
My  wife  and  I  like  it  very  much,  there  are 
so  many  things  to  interest  us  both  in  each 
number,  and  we  feel  we  cannot  afford 
to  do  without  it. 

Muskoka,  Ont.       Henry  R.  Duke. 


The  Voice  of  Experience — Conductor 
(new  on  the  job; — "I'm  sure  the  old  boy 
there  has  paid  his  fare  twice.  Think  I 
had  better  tell  him  about  it?" 

Motorman — "No-o!  Ask  him  for  it 
again." 


Save  Your  Clover  Seed 
It  is  Valuable 


Insist  on  having  a  Birdsell  Clover  Huller  to  hull  your 
seed.  It  will  be  well  cleaned  and  put  in  the  "sack"  not 
the  "stack."  Birdsell  Hullers  save  all  the  seed  and  they 
are  used  by  95%  of  all  Huller  owners. 
Do  you  have  an  idle  tractor  during  the  Fall  months? 
Combine  it  with  a  Birdsell  Huller  for  cash  returns. 

Write  us  for  particulars 

BIRDSELL  MFG.  CO.,  S°efst.  Toronto,  Canada 


They  stand  the  test  of  time 

Tudhope- 
Anderson 


FOR  many  years  our  rakes  and  mowers 
have  helped  sell  other  Tudhope-Anderson 
lines  by  their  performance  year  after 
year  in  the  fields  with  minimum  repairs  and 
maximum  convenience. 

Our  self-dump  rake  stands  the  hardest 
usage  better  than  any  other  rake  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  operates  with  one  or  two  horses. 
Parts  are  easily  renewable.  T-A  rakes  are 
giving  unequalled  satisfaction  everywhere. 

The  T-A  Mowers  cut  a  wide  swath,  while 
being  light  on  horses.  No  side  pull.  The 
handiest   mower   ever  built.    Vertical  lift. 


Rakes  and  Mowers 


Write  to-day  for 
complete  particulars. 


free  catalogue  giving 


Tudhope-Anderson  Co.,  Limited.,  Orillia,  Ont. 


Eastern  Distributing  Houses:    London,  Ont.;  J.  Chrk  &  Son, 
Limited,  Fredericton,  N.B.;  Lounsbury  Co.,  Limited,  New  Castle.  N.B. 
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OROMTi 

Self -Oiling  Windmills 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

The  pioneer  Canadian  manufacturers  of  Steel  Windmills 
have  placed  upon  the  market  a  windmill  so  constructed  as 
to  require  oil  only  once  a  year. 

Running  in  Oil 


All  gears  operate  in  a  bath  of  special 
oil — affected  by  neither  extreme  cold  or 
heat — automatically  conveying  lubri- 
cation to  all  bearings  and  working 
parts— simply  flooded  with  oil. 
Fear  and  danger  overcome.  No  more  semi-weekly  trips  to 
the  top  of  tower  in  storms  and  cold— oil  only  once  a  year. 

Present  Toronto  Windmill  owners  can  have  a  self-oiling 
outfit  by  interchanging  heads  only  and  using  present  wheels. 
Write  at  once  for  full  information. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Ltd. 

19  Atlantic  Ave.,  Toronto 

MONTREAL,  WINNIPEG,  REGINA,  CALGARY 
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Founded  1816 


SARNIA 
FENCE 


At  Almost  Pre-War  Prices.  Fully  guaranteed;  your  money  back  if  not  satisfac- 
tory. We  ship  promptly.  Freight  paid  to  any  Railway  station  in  Old  Ontario. 


HEAVY  SARNIA  FENCE 

Made  throuKhcut  of  government  gauge  No.  9  hard 
steel  galvanized  wire.     20,   30  and  40  rod  rolls. 


6lyle  No. 
8-40-0 

6-  40-0 

7-  40-0 

7-  48-0 
S-40-3 

8-  48 

B  IB  0 


10-48 
•10-48 


Style  No. 

6-  40-18 

7-  J.6-16 

7-  42-16 

8-  34-K 
U-4J-1S 
10-50-16 
14-48-16 


Price  per  Rod 
29', 
34 
3SYj 
40 
47 
49VS 

49'.; 

49 
84 
54 

58', 
•S 


Description 

5  Wires-10  Inch-  9  Stays 

6  Wires- 10  Inch-  9  Stays 

7  Wires-10  Inch-  9  Stays 

7  Wires- 4  8  Inch-  9  Slays 

8  Wires-10  Inch- 12  Stays 

8  Wires- 18  Inch-12  Stays 

9  Wires- 18  Inch-  9  Stays 
9  Wires- 18  Inch-  9  Stays 
9  Wires-48  Inch-12  Stays 
9  Wires- 18  Inch-12  Stays 

10  Wires-48  Inch-12  Stays 

10  Wires- 18  Inch- 15  Stays 


Spaclngs  of  Horizontals  Id  Indus 
10-10-10-10 

7-7-8-9-9 

5-6-6-7-7^4-8% 

5-6-7-9-10-11 

5-  5-6-6-6-6-6 
4-5-6-7-8-9-9 
3-4-5-5-6-8-8-9 

6-  6-6-6-6-6-6-6 
3-4-5-5-6-8-8-9 
6-6-6-6-6-6- 


3-3%-4%-5-5%-6-6-7-7H 
7-7# 


3-3H-4%-5-5  tt-6-6- 


(0-10-48  put  up  in  20  and  30  rod  rolls  only) 

MEDIUM  SARNIA  FENCE 

Made  throughout  of  No.  9  top  and  bottom  wires.  No.  12  Inter- 
mediate and  stay  wires,  government  gauge.    20,  30  and  40  rod  rolls. 


Price  per  Bod 
27 
27(4 
30lj 
32 
35 
40 
SOU 


Description 

6  Wires-40  Inch-16  Stays 

7  Wires-26  Inch-16  Stays 

7  Wires- 4  2  Inch-16  Stays 

8  Wires- 3  4  Inch-16  Stays 

9  Wires- 4  2  Inch-16  Stays 
10  Wires-50  Inch-16  Stays 
14  Wlres-48  Inch-16  Stays 


Spacings  of  Horizontals  In  Inchts 
7-7-8-9-9 

3-3>/4-3%-4%-5H-6 
6-6-7-7-8-8 
3-3»/4-3%-4y1-5%-6-8 
3-3>,i-3%-4%-5%-6-8-8 
3-3% -3% -4%  -5% -6-8- 8-8 
3-3-3-3-3-3-3-3  y2 -4-4% -4  %-5-5H 


Prices  on  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  on  request 
ACCESSORIES 


Barb  Wire,  2  pt.,  5",  80  rod  spool  (79 

lbs.)   $3.85 

Barb  Wire,  4  pt..  6",  per  80  rod  spool 

(86    lbs.)   $4.10 

Barb  Wire,  4  pt.,  4".  per  80  rod  spool 

(97    lbs.)   84.SO 

Galvanized    Staples.    1%",    per    15  lb. 

sack   %  .75 


Galvanized  Staples,  1%",  per  25  lb.  sack$1.25 
Brace  Wire,  dead  soft  No.  9,  per  25  lb. 

coil   51.20 

Coil  Spring  Wire,  in  100  lb.  bundles  $4.40 

Stretcher,    powerful   single   draw,    16  ft. 

chain   $9.00 

Steel   Fence  Posts,  U  bar,   V   3"  long, 

weight  10  lbs  $  .55 


Walk  Gate  3'x48"  . 

Walk  Gate  3%'x48" 

Drive  Gate  8'x48"  ... 

Drive  Gate  10'x48"... 


FARM  GATES 

 $3.25      Drive  Gate  12'x48' 

 $3.50      Drive  Gate  13,x48' 

 SS.IO      Drive  Gate  14'x48' 

 $5.60      Drive  Gate 


 $8.75 

 $7.10 

 S7.SO 

16'x48"  $8.10 


Write  ua  about  your  Fencina  plans —  most  of  our  orders  shipped  within  2  days  of  receipt. 

SARNIA  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Sarnla,  Ontario 


The  Greatest  Auction  Sale 
of  Farms  Ever  Held  In 

the  Province  of  Ontario 

18,000  Acres  in  Counties  of  Norfolk  and  Elgin 
180  farms — 50  to  200  acres  each 


On  June  21st  and  22nd,  by  public 
auction  by  CM.  Henderson  and  Co. 
at  their  auction  rooms,  128  King  St. 
East,  Toronto  at  2.30  in  the  after- 
noon and  at  8  p.  m.  each  day. 
These  farms  are  under  cultivation 
and  are  suitable  for  general  farm- 
ing, orcharding,  poultry,  fruit, 
tobacco  and  vegetable  growing. 
This  sale  is  a  liquidation  of  the 
entire   holdings   of   the  Niagara 


and  Erie  Land  Corporation  and 
will  give  homeseekers,  investors 
and  speculators  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  buy  at  moderate 
prices  and  on  very  easy  terms 
of  payment,  farms  in  a  most 
desirable  part  of  Old  Ontario. 
For  catalogues,  full  particulars  of 
sale  and  arrangements  to  inspect, 
communicate  with 

C.  W.  WILSON, 
16  King  St.  East,  Toronto 

R.  W.  BARTMAN, 
Farms  Manager,         Port  Bur  well,  Ont. 
ALEX.  COWEN,  Langton,  Ont. 

June  21  &  22 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE 

VETERINARY  PROFESSION 


If  you  desire  to  enter  into  a  profession  you  should  consider  what  the  new 
field  of  Veterinary  Science  has  to  offer.    Graduates  have 
splendid  opportunities  for  a  successful 
career.    You  should  inquire. 

SESSION  BEGINS  OCTOBER  2nd,  1922 

Write  for  bulletin  and  calendar  to 

C.  D.  McGILVRAY,  M.D.V.,  Principal 

ONTARIO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE  GUELPH,  ONTARIO 


Affiliated  with 
University  of  Toronto 


Under  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture 


BROOKDALE  HEREFORD  FARM 

Herd  headed  by  Real  Ace,  by  Fred  Real.     We  offer  some  choice  heifer9  bred  to  him,  also  a  few 

young  bulls. 

Telephone  W.  READHEAD,  Milton  Ontario 


BUY 
HEREFORDS 


I  can  supply  your  needs  in  good 

HEREFORDS 

at  reasonable  prices.     Write  or  visit 
•THE  OAKS" STOCK  FARM 

A.  L.  Currah,  Bright,  Ont. 


BREED 
HEREFORDS 


Questions  and  Answers. 


1st — Questions  asked  by  bona-fide  subscribers 
to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  are  answered  in  this 
department  free. 

2nd— Questions  should  be  clearly  stated  and 
plainly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer. 

3rd — In  veterinary  questions,  the  symptoms 
especially  must  be  fully  and  clearly  stated,  other- 
wise satisfactory  replies  cannot  be  given. 

4th — When  a  reply  by  mail  is  required  to  urgent 
veterinary  or  legal  enquiries,  $1.00  must  be 
enclosed. 

Miscellaneous. 


A  Month's  Work. 

I  hired  a  man  to  work  by  the  month 
to  receive  his  pay  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  He  started  work  on  the  24th 
of  April.  On  what  day  of  this  month  is 
his  month  in. 

Ontario.  W.  T. 

Ans. — 23rd  day. 

Troublesome  Roots. 

A  tree  growing  on  my  neighbor's  side 
of  the  line  sends  its  roots  into  my  tile 
drain,  plugging  it  up.  Can  I  compel 
him  to  cut  the  tree  down? 

2.    What  action  do  you  advise? 

Ontario.  C.  C. 

Ans. — 1.    We  do  not  think  so. 

2.  You  may  protect  your  drain  by 
cutting  or  otherwise  destroying  the  roots 
of  the  tree  to  the  extent  of  their  encroach- 
ment upon  your  land.  C.  J. 
Non-repair  of  Road — Tenant  and 
Fence. 

The  municipal  council  owns  and  main- 
tains roads  of  this  municipality.  _ 

1.  Are  said  council  responsible  for 
breaks  or  damages  to  autos;  earth 
roads  being  in  very  poor  repair? 

2.  Is  a  bill  sent  in  to  council  out  of 
date  from  Dec.  to  May? 

3.  I  broke  my  car  twice  on  same  road, 
while  driving  less  than  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.  Councii  refuses  to  pay  bill.  Can 
I  compel  them  to  pay? 

4.  A  rents  a  farm  from  B.  If  A 
builds  a  woven  wire  fence  can  he  remove 
fence  when  lease  expires,  A  building 
fence  at  his  own  expense? 

Quebec.  H.  S.  C. 

Ans. — As  to  questions  1,  2  and  3, 
while  the  municipal  corporation  is  prob- 
ably bound  to  keep  the  road  in  reason- 
able repair  and  is  liable  in  damages  for 
accidents  resulting  from  non-repair,  there 
is  also  probably  a  time  limit  for  notice 
of  action  and  also  for  the  action  for 
damages.  And  there  might  be  some 
question  of  contributing  negligence  dis- 
entitling you  to  recover  compensation. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  well  for  you  to 
consult  a  lawyer  personally  before  taking 
any  legal  proceedings.  And  speak  to 
him  also  in  respect  of  the  matter  which  is 
the  subject  of  your  4th  question.  It  may, 
and  likely  does,  depend  upon  the  terms  of 
the  lease  to  A.  Certainly  the  terms  of 
such  lease  would  have  to  be  looked  at 
before  an  answer  could  be  ventured.  C.J. 

Holidays — Lost  Time —  Doctor's 
Bill — Dismissal. 

1.  What  legal  holidays  can  a  hired 
man  claim? 

2.  Has  he  to  do  daily  routine  of  chores 
on  those  days  and  also  Sundays. 

3.  If  man  is  hired  by  month  and 
time  is  lost  through  illness,  is  he  required 
to  make  that  up? 

4.  If  a  man  takes  time  off  for  his  own 
business,  can  you  hire  another  man  in  his 
place  and  pay  out  of  his  wages? 

5.  If  a  man  meets  with  any  accident 
whatsoever  while  performing  his  duty, 
does  employer  have  to  stand  good  and 
pay  for  doctor  and  also  for  lost  time? 

6.  Are  there  any  specified  number  of 
hours  that  a  man  is  supposed  to  work  in 
a  day  on  the  farm?  With  verbal  agree- 
ment can  you  give  them  a  month's  notice 
if  they  prove  unsatisfactory?         F.  \\  . 

Ans. — 1.  The  statutory  holidays:  Sim- 
days,  New  War's  Day,  Good  Friday, 
Easter  Monday,  Christmas  Day,  Do- 
minion Day,  Birthday  of  her  late  Majesty 
and  Her  Royal  Successor,  and  any  day 
appointed  by  proclamation  of  the  "Gover- 
nor-General or  Lieut  .-Governor  as  a 
public  holiday  or^for  a  general  fast  or 
thanksgiving. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  No. 

4.  Strictly 
so   take  time 


If,  permission  given,  there  should  be  a 
stipulation  for  the  deduction  suggested 
if  any  intended  otherwise  it  could  not 
be  made  unless  the  employee  agreed  to  it. 

5.    He  is  not  bound  to  pay  for  the 
medical  attendance  unless  he  employed 
the  physician,  but  he  cannot,  under  such 
circumstances,    very   well   deduct    from  1 
wages,   for   the   time  incidentally  lost. 

6^  No. 

7.    It  would  depend  largely  upon  the 

terms  of  the  agreement,  and  same  arc- 
not  stated.  C.  1 

Paying  for  Milk. 

Is  it  lawful,  under  the  Dairy  Standards 
Act,  to  pay  for  milk  at  the  cheese  factory 
on  the  fat  plus  2  basis? 

A.  E.  K.  - 

Ans. — We  understand  that  either  the 
fat  plus  2,  or  the  straight  fat  basis  may  be 
used;  either  is  lawful. 

Tanning  Hides. 

Where  can  I  get  a  book  on  tanning 
hides?  J.  H. 

Ans.— Wc  do  not  know  of  any  book 
dealing  with  this  subject.  Recipes  have 
been  published  at  different  times  in 
"The  Farmer's  Advocate."  We  might 
draw  your  attention  to  the  issue  ot 
January  12  and  March  16,  in  which 
recipes  for  tanning  different  kinds  of  hides 
were  published. 

License  for  Selling. 

Is  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  license  to 
sell  garden  flowers  on  the  market?  It  so. 
where  should  one  apply  for  the  license? 

D.  H. 

Ans. — In  some  towns  and  cities  a 
license  is  necessary.  This  is  a  local  matter 
and  you  should  apply  to  the  town  or  city 
clerk. 

Heifer  Fails  to  Breed. 

I  have  a  young  Jersey  cow  which  lias 
had  one  calf,  but  I  cannot  get  her  in  calf 
again.  She  has  been  examined  by  two 
veterinarians,  but  she  comes  round 
regularly  about  two  days  over  the  three 
weeks.  Could  you  advise  me  what  to  do? 
Do  you  think  the  yeast  treatment  of  any 
use?  H.  B. 

Ans. — There  evidently  is  some  disease 
of  the  sexual  organs  which  may  be  difficult 
to  treat  except  by  an  expert.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  growth  which  interferes  with 
conception.  The  yeast  treatment,  which 
is  as  follows,  may  prove  effective:  Mix 
an  ordinary  cake  of  yeast  to  a  paste 
with  a  little  warm  water,  and  allow  to 
stand  for  twelve  hours  in  a  moderately 
warm  place;  then  stir  in  one  pint  of 
freshly  boiled,  luke-warm  water  and 
allow  to  stand  for  eight  to  twelve  hours 
Mixture  then  will  be  ready  for  use,  and 
entire  quantity  should  be  injected  into 
vagina  of  animals  to  be  bred.  Use  the 
mixture  when  period  of  heat  is  first 
detected,  and  breed  when  period  is  about 
ended. 


Veterinary. 


Cow  Has  Diarrhoea. 

Cow  got  an  over-feed  of  corn  fodder 
in  the  fall,  after  which  she  scoured,  but 
we  got  it  checked  and  she  did  well  all 
winter.  About  a  month  ago  she  freshened 
and  started  to  scour  again,  and  it  has 
continued.  She  is  now  on  pasture,  eats 
well  but  is  not  doing  well. 

J.  K.C.&  Sons. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  indicate  some 
chronic  disease  of  some  of  the  digestive 
organs,  probably  tubercular  disease,  for 
which  nothing  can  be  done.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  her  tested  with  tuberculin 
by  a  veterinarian,  as  if  she  is  tubercular 
her  milk  will  be  unfit  for  consumption. 
The  diarrhoea  can  be  checked  by  keeping 
her  on  dry  feed  and  giving  her  2  oz.  ot 
laudanum  and  4  drams  each  of  powdered 
catechu  and  prepared  chalk  in  a  little 
cold  water  every  5  or  6  hours  for  a  tew 
doses,  also  add  to  her  drinking  water 
}4  of  its  bulk  of  lime  water,  but  if  she  is 
tubercular  the  trouble  will  probably 
recur  so  soon  as  treatment  ceases.  V. 


speaking,     no.      If  he 
off    without  permission, 
it   would    afford   ground   for  dismissal. 


Where  the  Hole  Thrives— Math.  In- 
structor— "What  do  we  mean  when  we 
say  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its 

parts?" 

Student — "A  restaurant  doughnut." 
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BELLVUE  STOCK  FARM 

SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  Browndale  —143013  — 
Special  offering  of  cows  with  calves  by  side  and  It 
calf  again.  One  bull  2  yrs.  by  Corsicin  8th,  • 
dark  red  pioneer  sire  of  quality  calves.  He  Is  from  t 
heavy  milking  Duchess  cow.  A  roan  11  moi.  bul 
by  Nero  of  Cluny  Imp.  Write  us  your  require 
menu.  JAS.  McCONACHIE  &  SONS 
M.C.R.  &  G.T.R.  Trains.       R.  3,  Haftersvllli 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpariel  Counsel  (6  daughters 
qualified  in  R.O.P.)  and  Browndale  Champion.  Sev- 
eral choice  quality,  straight,  thick  typey  young  bulls 
from  10  to  13  months  of  age,  by  above  sires 
and  out  of  R.  O.  P.  cows  with  records  up  to  10,000 
lbs.  milk.  Also  a  few  females,  priced  to  sell.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Visitors  always  welcome. 


PEART  BROS, 


Caledonia,  Ont. 


CLscotch'E  Shorthorn 


SCOTCH 
Special  Offering:- We  are  now  pric- 
ing a  dark  roan  one  year  old  son  of 
Gainford  Marquis  and  by  the  famous 
producing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd, 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  Canada-he  is  out 
standing,  individually,  and  has  breeding  that 
cannot  be  excelled.  We  have  also  several  othei 
show  prospects  of  choicest  breeding.  Write  o: 
come  and  see.  OESTREICHER  BROTHERS. 
Kieter  Stn..  Credlton.  Ontario 

SHORTHORN 

For  sale;  herd  sire;  Roan  King-103975- 

grandson  of  Gainford  Marquis. 

J.  N.  PERDUE,  Chatsworth,  Ontario 


ii        Live  Stock  Notes. 


Ormstown  Show. 

Attention  is  again  drawn  to  the  Orms- 
town Show,  June  20-23,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Association.  This  is  an  annual  event 
that  has  proven  of  great  interest  to  al' 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  is  a 
stimulus  to  live-stock  breeders.  The 
management  have  in  the  past  done  all 
in  their  power  to  make  this  a  live-stock 
show  of  merit.  That  they  have  succeeded 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  each  year 
sees  a  larger  entry  list  and  increased 
attendance.  The  Ormstown  Show  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  live  stock 
events,  and  breeders  report  it  a  splendid 
show  at  which  to  make  sales.  Write  VV. 
G.  McGerrigle,  Ormstown,  Que.,  for 
prize  list  giving  fuller  details  of  this  Show, 
where  $17,000  are  offered  in  prizes,  $1,100 
of  which  are  given  by  the  Live  Stock 
Department,  Ottawa,  for  classes  of  fat 
sheep,  steers  and  hogs. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  SALE 

Wellington  County  Shorthorns 

To  be  held  at  the  Ontario  Winter  Provincial  Fair  Buildings 

Guelph,  Ont.,  Tuesday,  June  20,  1922 

(Sale  opens  1  p.m.,  Standard  Time) 

The  First  County  Club  Sale  in  Ontario  to 
sell  subject  to  60-day  re-test  for  tuberculosis 
THIRTY-FIVE  HEAD.    EIGHT  BULLS.    ALL  SCOTCH  BREEDING. 
Buy  breeding  cattle  where  you  are  protected — every 
female  of  breeding  age  sold  as  guaranteed  breeders 

In  selecting  these  cattle  for  our  First  Club  Sale  we  had  not  only  this- 
but  all  future  sales  in  view.  Only  those  entries  of  which  it  was  thought 
would  make  history  for  the  Club  were  accepted.  Individuality  and  pedi- 
gree were  equal  considerations — after  this  we  attached  the  above  guarantees. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  see  the  herd  sires  represented.  Millhill's  Comet 
(imp.),  Gainford  Marquis  (imp.),  Burnbrae  Sultan,  Balnakyle  Clipper  King 
(imp.),  Edgecote  Broadhooks  (imp.),  Sovereign  (imp.),  Maxwalton  Manager, 
Escanna  Ringmaster,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  not  only  sons  or  daughters  of  each 
of  these  bulls  selling,  but  in  many  instances  females  listed  are  bred  to  these 
sires.    For  catalogues  address: 

F.  W.  DARBY,  8  Douglas  St.,  GUELPH,  ONT. 

COLIN  BLYTHE,  President.  Auctioneers:  JONES-FRANKLIN-AMOS-ROBSON 


The  Fraser  Auld  Dispersal  Sale 

Scotch  Shorthorns 

To  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Wellington  County  Sale 
There  will  be  no  reserve  on  this  herd.  Every  animal  sells,  and  with  one  ex- 
ception all  are  of  straight  Scotch  breeding.  They  include  the  same  dams 
from  which  have  been  sold  several  six  and  seven-hundred-dollar  heifers  since 
1918.  The  families  include:  Nonpariels,  Bruce  Mayflowers,  Roan  Ladys, 
Rosebuds,  Charlotte  Cordays,  Princess  Royals,  Lustres,  Mysies,  Cruickshank 
Matchless,  etc.,  etc.  In  all,  the  herd  comprises  25  head,  which  number  in- 
cludes six  calves  that  are  selling  with  their  dams.  These  are  got  by  the 
Secret-bred  herd  sire,  Royal  Triumph,  by  Bandsman  Commander.  The  herd 
sire  is  also  in  the  sale.    Sale  will  be  held  in 

Winter  Fair  Buildings,  Guelph,  Tuesday,  June  20,  1922 

Pedigrees  included  in  Wellington  County  Club  catalogue. 
Address  your  inquiry  to 

F.  W.  DARBY,  8  Douglas  St.,  GUELPH,  ONT. 


H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.  —SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

5pringburat- Vanguard  and  Springhurat-Comet  are  two  young  bulls  that  approach  the  ideal  in  type, 
Breeder!  wishing  to  make  progress  in  their  operations  should  see  these  bulls.  A  few  young  heiferi  will 
llto  be  priced.   Exeter  Station.  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm. 

Q _l_  CUnvf  Unvne — Imported  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  bleeding 
3COT.cn  Onorinornb  herd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.  The  indlndo- 
tlity,  the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd  sire.  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta.,  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Hensall,  Ont 

I     GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =  123326  =full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge". 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  MM 
hills  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.    Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred 
GEO.  D.  FLETCHER.  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R.,  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin.  R.  R.  1. 


SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =105798=  is  at  the  head  of 
herd.  Bulls  all  sold.  Can  spare  some  yearling  and  2-yr.-old  heifers  worth  looking  up.  In  Yorkshires, 
boars  for  service  all  sold.    A  few  sows  and  voung  litters  coming  on. 

C.  J.  STOCK,  Woodstock,  Ontario.   R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerkip  5  on  30. 

—Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
_  the  Champion  Ivanhoe   122700,   and  his  full 

lorother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 


The  McKinnon  Shorthorn 
Sale. 

The  McKinnon  Shorthorn  sale  held  on 
May  24th  was  very  successful.  There  was 
a  good  crowd  present  and  bidding  was 
reasonably  brisk  throughout.  The  cattle 
were  in  splendid  breeding  condition. 
The  top  price  was  $.585  paid  by  ('..  Mc- 
Lellan  of  Alton  for  Scotch  Heather  8th, 
a  two-year-old  heifer  bred  to  Browndale 
Barrier.  Geo.  Ferguson  of  Elora,  paid 
§360  for  Roan  Pride  6th,  a  two-year-old 
Browndale  heifer.  There  were  a  number 
of  head  sold  over  the  $M)0  mark  .in<l 
many  brought  over  $200.  Grade  Cows 
went  from  $60  to  $110  and  bred  sows  up 
to  $52.50.  The  sale  was  handled  by 
auctioneers  Amos  and  Hindley.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  animals  selling 
for  $100  and  over  together  with  name 
and  address  of  the  purchasers. 

Females. 
M.  McCormick,  Amaranth: 

Scotch  Heather  2nd,  Oct.  2,  1914..  $200 

G.  McLellan,  Alton: 

Scotch  Heather  8th,  Apr.  6,  1920. ...  385 

E.  Barbour,  Erin: 

English  Pride,  May  2,  1914   175 

VV.  Hayward,  Orangeville: 

English  Lady  56th,  Mar  24,  1921 
Hamilton  Bros.: 

Roan  Lady,  Mar.  23,  1920 

C.  McArthur,  Grand  Valley: 
English  Belle,  Aug.  10,  1917  

Jas.  White,  Waldemar: 

Majestic,  May  7,  1921   110 

H.  Hughson,  Laurel: 
Buckingham  Lass,  Feb.  19,  1921 
Scotch  Heather  9th,  Jan  4,  1922 

J.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Erin: 

Scotch  Flower  6th,  Oct.  10,  1917  325 
J.  H.  Cameron,  Alton: 

Scotch  Flower  7th,  May  26,  1920...  315 

F.  Ferguson,  Elora: 

Roan  Pride  6th,  Mar.  18,  1920   360 

Geo.  Davis,  Ivy: 

Sittyton  Mysie  4th,  Jan.  23,  1918  .  265 
B.  McGowan,  Orton: 

Pearl  Languish  6th,  Apr.  20,  1918  225 
VV.  McKinnon,  Barrie: 

Butterfly  72nd,  Mar.  28,  1920   180 

J.  Gier,  Orton: 

Lassie  Belle,  Nov.  10,  1919   130 

Males. 
VV.  B.  McGowan,  Orton: 

Revolution  Manager,  Mar.  8,  1921  285 

D.  Sinclair: 

Red  Barrier,  May  10,  1921   125 


115 
180 


115 


145 
105 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


Champion  for  Two  Years' 
Milk  and  Butter. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  cow,  Adirondac 
Wietske  Dairy  Maid  204072,  has  just 
closed  a  long-time  test,  and  is  credited 
with  34,401.9  lbs.  milk  containing  1,136.15 
lbs.  fat  in  365  days,  thus  showing  an 
average  of  3.3  per  cent,  in  the  milk. 
She  freshened  at  the  age  of  9  years,  20 
days.  Her  sire  is  Gem  Paul  Johanna 
50157;  her  dam  is  Wietske  Dairy  Maid 
55619.  She  is  owned  by  the  Bridgford 
Holstein  Company,  Patterson,  Calif.  Her 
best  seven  days'  official  production  during 
the  test  is  876.4  lbs.  milk  containing 
29.371  lbs.  fat;  and  she  is  credited  with 
3,601.1  lbs.  milk  containing  118.29  lbs. 
fat  in  thirty  days.  Previous  to  the 
record  just  completed  she  has  been 
officially  tested  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  during  five  consecutive  lactation 
periods,  beginning  with  her  second 
calving.  The  fat  production  for  best 
seven  days  in  each  lactation  shown  are 
16.024  lbs.,  22.179  lbs.,  24.307  lbs.,  32.813 
lbs.  and  30.930  lbs.  During  the  test  just 
finished  in  addition  to  a  thirty-day 
strictly  official  period  she  had  12  other 
test  periods,  of  which  one  was. a  retest. 
Nine  different  supervisors  were  employed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  test.  While  this 
test  does  not  increase  the  number  of 
1,000  lb.  fat  cows,  it  gives  her  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  Holstein-Friesian  cow 
to  twice  produce  above,  1,000  lbs.  fat 
in  365  days.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Wietske  is  credited  with  66,301.7  milk 
and  2,172.24  lbs.  fat  in  bul  26  months 
and  21  davs. 


Lundy  Fence 


Reliably 
Protects 

Gardens, 
awns,  etc. 

Lundy  Dependable 
Fencing  prevents 
dogs  and  stray  ani- 
mals from  destroying 
lawns,  gardens  and  growing  crops. 
Good  fencing  is  essential  to  well-kept 
grounds  or  successful  harvests.  We 
make  fence  that  gives  far  more  than 
satisfactory  service  for  parks,  estates, 
paddocks,  athletic  grounds  and  other 
purposes.  Ask  about  our  electrically 
welded  fencing.    Write  Us  Today. 

A.  R.  LUNDY, 
257  King  St.,  W. 

TORONTO 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Typey,  young  bulls  and  females 
to  offer,  of  choice  breeding  and  in- 
dividuality. 

SHROPSHIRE  &  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  for  breeding 
purposes  or  fitted  for  the  show 
ring. 

Satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS, 
Queenston,         -  Ontario 


Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Preient  offering— A  few  young  bnlli 
ready  for  lervice. 
G   C.  CHANNON,        Ookwood,  Ontario 

Telephone — Oakwood.       Railway — Lindsay, 
G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 

Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS 

SOUTHDOWNS 

COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull. 
Queen's  Edward. 
R3BT.  McEWEN  &  SONS,  R.  4,  London,  Out . 


Fistula 


Any  person,  however  inezperl. 
enced,  can  readily  cure  either  disease  with 
FLEMING'S  FISTULA  REMEDY. 
Easy  and  simple  to  use.  Just  a  Uttleattentlon 
every  fifth  day.  Price  $2.50  per  bottle. 
Money  refunded  if  It  fails.   Send  for  free  copy  1 

of  Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  Veterin- 
ary Adviser.  Valuable  for  its  Information 
on  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle.  Write  today. 

I  Flsmlni  Bros.,  75  Church  St.. 'Toronto 


Imported  Shorthorn  Bull  for  Sale 

BARON  KT  =108389=   1 131946) 

Six  years  old;  bred  by  James  Durno, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  quiet  to  handle, 
aetive  worker  and  sure.  Write  or  come 
and  see 

Joseph  Haff  ey,  Caledon  East,  R.R.I,  Ont 

SHORTHORNS- 

Present  offering  a  beautifully  bred  young  Scotch 
cow  and  two  year  old  heifer  safely  bred  to 
British  Jeweler,  which  four  nearest  dams  Thilk 
records  average  over  10,000  lbs.  Also  bulls  of 
breeding  age.  Prices  away  down. 

STEWART  M.  GRAHAM, 
LINDSAY,  ONTARIO. 

SHORTHORNS  and  SHR0PSHIRES 

Soggy  red  roan  6  mis.  Nonpareil  bull,  straight 
Scotch,  $50;  also  shorn  females  for  ;ale. 

Order  now  for  your  show  flocks. 
J.  BAKER  Hampton,  Ontario 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


Announcing  the 

RUSSELL/ 
WATT 

GARDHOUSE  JUNE  SALE  of 

Scotch  Shorthorns 

Thirty-five  Females  FORTY  HEAD  Five  Choice  Bulls 

A  Quality  Sale  of  Imported  and  Canadian  Bred  Scotch  Cattle 

There  have  been  selected  for  this  sale  FORTY  HEAD,  one 
quarter  of  the  number  being  young  imported  cows.  The 
remaining  females  are  all  home-bred  entries  of  the  best 
families,  and,  as  to  quality,  they  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  yet  sold  from  these  old-established  herds.  Many  of  the 
cows,  including  five  of  the  imported  ones,  will  have  calves  by 
their  side  on  sale  day,  while  among  the  heifer  entries  will  be 
found  several  that  are  excellent  prospects  for  the  coming 
summer  shows.  The  sires  to  which  these  are  bred  are  all  herd 
sires  of  note,  and  their  service  should  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  real  features  of  the  sale.  As  regards  the  bulls,  only  five  are 
offered.  These  are,  however,  all  of  herd  sire  quality,  and 
include,  among  others,  a  proven  son  of  Gainford  Marquis 
(imp.),  as  well  as  one  14  months'  show  calf,  got  by  Matchless 
Dale.  This  calf  was  among  the  winning  group  that  won  first 
in  the  "Get  of  Sire"  award  at  Guelph  last  December.  Write  for 
catalogues  now,  and  watch  these  columns  for  further  particulars. 

T  A.  RUSSELL         J.  A  WATT        J.  M.  GARDHOUSE 

For  catalogues  address: 
T.  A.  RUSSELL  (care  Willys-Overland),  WEST  TORONTO 

Auctioneers:    Jones,    Franklin,  Amos 


Imported  and  Home-bred  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

At  the  recent  Aberdeen  Show,  one  of  the  Old  Country's 
best,  a  son  of  Millhill's  Comet  won  first  for  calves  calved 
after  December,  1920.  At  the  Ontario,  London  Show 
and  Sale  another  son  was  first,  and  at  the  Guelph  Decem- 
ber Show,  Thornham  Regent,  still  another,  was  the  first- 
prize  junior  calf.  These  are  three  only  of  the  get  of 
Millhill's  Comet  yet  to  be  shown,  and  all  are  winners.  We 
have  others  equally  strong.  Also  one  or  two  sons  of 
Maxwalton  Manager.    Write  for  bred  females. 

J.  J.  ELLIOTT,  Thornham  Farm,  the  Home  of 
Millhill's  Comet,  GUELPH,  ONT. 

IMPORTED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  SPECIAL 

Our  present  offering  includes  five  imported-in-dam  bulls  and  eight  bulls  from  imported  sires  and  datni. 
These  are  nearly  all  of  serviceable  age.  Also  a  large  selection  in  imported  cows  and  heifers,  either  Is 
calf  or  with  calves  at  foot;  representing  the  most  popular  lines  of  breeding.  Write  for  our  prices  or  come 
and  see  the  herd. 

FREEMAN,  ONT. 

moderate  prices 
Let  me  send  ped 
Stouffville,  Ont.  It 


J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT, 


I  have 
four  splendid 
Igrees  and    quote  prices, 
say  address  and  Railway 


VAiitirl  Tin  11c  °'  excellent  breeding  that  I  will  sell  for  mm 
IUUIlg  DUUa  two  of  them  from  good  milking  mothers.  Let 
freight  to  your  nearest  station. 


I  pay 
Station. 


the 


ROBERT  MILLER,  Stouffville,  Ontario. 


Spru 


_  /-"!__  CL.aLAm. — Headed  by  Nonpareil  Ramsden  -101081- and  Prince  Glostei 
Ce  Vlieil  OnOrcnOrnS  .132552-.    We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  ever 


offered  for  sale 
priced  to  sell. 


-roans,  reds  and  white — thick,  substantial  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  At 
JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 


SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  — YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calve9,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dams. 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.   Several  choice  Vor^liUers.   ^  mILLBROOK,  ONTARIO. 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdent ,  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prlnct 
nf  Wales     Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton.  C  P.R.    Palgrave,  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON.  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 

D  •  l  TJiArr^  Qfrrk/»lr  Farm — Two  young  bulls,  14  months;  choice  individuals  from 
DirCn  IxlUgC  JlOCK  rami  heavy-producing  dams;  a  few  choice  cows  with  calves 
at  foot-  8  or  10  two-year-old  heifers  bred,  and  a  number  of  choice  yearlings.  Can  supply  any  want. 
,i„g,e  orin  carload  lots.  R  Q  HUNT£R  ^ 


Mardella  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns  cf  breeding  a&ftLcb^i  of  ty^nd0^^1!*^1 

breeding  and  from  heavy-milking  dams  and  got  by  The  Duke;  his  dam  gave  13,599  lbs.  milk,  474  lb* 
butter-fat.    Easy  prices.   Write,  call  or  phone. 

BeD  phone,  101  line.  r.  6  THOMAS  GRAHAM,  Port  Perry,  Ont. 

.-..11        i   1    CU«»*U«»»ii! — Herd  Established  1S5S — We  still  have  a  few  8,  10  and 

WlllOWbanK  anortnorns  12-months'  sons  of  Browndale  to  offer— all  are  reds  and 

roans  and  of  the  most  fashionable  present-day  families.    Our  prices  are  right  on  these,  as  well  as  on 
our  females.    A  few  bred  heifers  are  specially  priced.    Write  us  also  for  Leicester  rams  or  ewe  lambs. 
 JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Caledonia,  Ont. 

9  Months  Cruickshank  Matchless  Bull 

A  show  calf  got  by  the  Augusta  bull,  Augusta  Wimple.  His  dam  was  by  an  Orange  Blossom  bull  got 
hv  Brilliant  Star  (imp).  We  also  have  younger  calves  and  a  few  bred  heifers  and  young  cows. 
Correspondence  invited.  G.  M.  FORSYTHE,  Claremont,  Ontario 


Live  Stock  in  Different 
Counties. 

The  following  excrepts  from  reports 
of  Agricultural  Representatives  of  the 
different  counties  for  the  last  week  of 
May  give  a  general  idea  of  prices  and 
conditions  at  that  time. 

Bruce  states  that  more  cattle  than 
usual  are  being  grassed  this  year  as  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  grains  fewer 
animals  were  finished  in  the  stable. 
Milch  cows  are  selling  at  from  $60  to  $70. 

Kenora  says:  A  car-load  of  young 
cattle  and  horses  was  brought  in  from  the 
West  last  week  and  taken  out  to  a  240- 
acre  ranch  south  of  Dryden.  These 
cattle  cost  on  average  $35. 

Peterboro'  says  that  owing  to  the  poor 
price  of  cheese  a  good  many  patrons  are 
deserting  the  cheese  factories  for  the 
creamery. 

On  the  other  hand  cheese  factories 
in  Northumberland  are  reporting  an 
increased  supply  of  milk  during  the  past 
week. 

Middlesex  reports  the  horn  fly  as  being 
very  bad  for  the  time  of  year 

Ewes  are  selling  in  Middlesex  at  from 
$12  to  $15  each.  Grey  reports  that  lambs 
are  doing  very  well. 

Lennox  and  Addington  states  that 
farmers  are  going  into  hog  raising  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  as  there  appears 
to  be  more  money  in  it  at  present  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  farming. 

South  Simcoe  avers  that  fewer  hogs 
are  being  fed  than  formerly,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  supply  on  hand  are 
suckers,  which  are  to  be  run  roughly  until 
the  new  grain  comes. 

Young  pigs  are  bringing  $12  a  pair 
in  Brant  and  Hastings.  Lennox  and 
Addington  quotes  them  as  high  as  $14 
a  pair,  and  Hastings  cites  $15. 


Warble  Fly  Damage  to 
Cattle  Skins. 

The  following  paragraph  relative  to 
means  of  checking  the  damage  to  skins 
of  cattle  by  warble  flies  appeared  in  the 
"Live  Stock  Journal"  and  the  recom- 
mendation may  be  quite  applicable  here. 

"A  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  has  for  some  time  past  been 
considering  scientifically  the  various 
remedies  which  have  been  suggested  for 
checking  the  damage  to  skins  of  cattle 
made  by  the  warble  fly  pest. 

In  the  past  the  step  most  favoured 
in  dealing  with  the  pest  has  been  the 
squeezing  out  of  the  maggots  from  the 
backs  of  cattle  during  the  season  when 
they  become  "ripe,"  i.  e.,  from  February 
to  June.  This  method,  however,  al- 
though efficacious  if  persisted  in,  entails 
much  labor.  The  Committee  therefore 
directed  their  attention  to  observation 
of  the  action  of  washes  or  smears  which 
can  readily  be  applied  to  the  backs,  of 
cattle. 

They  found  that  one  particular  dressing, 
a  wash  prepared  from  a  tobacco  powder 
mixed  with  lime,  was  very  effective,  and 
they  are  recommending  its  use  in  the 
present  season.  It  is  made  up  as  follows: 
In  a  gallon  of  water  is  dissolved  1  lb. 
of  fresh  lime.  To  this  4  lbs.  of  tobacco 
powder  are  added  and  the  mixture  left 
standing  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
liquid  is  then  strained  through  coarse 
muslin  or  sacking  and  applied  to  the  backs 
of  infected  cattle  with  a  cloth  or  brush. 
To  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of 
liquid  the  muslin  cloth  or  sacking  through 
which  the  mixture  is  strained  should  be 
wrung  out,  and,  if  necessary,  additional 
water  introduced  for  a  second  wringing 
if  that  can  be  done  without  unduly- 
weakening  the  resulting  wash. 

The  quantity  mentioned  is  enough 
for  dressing  the  backs  of  a  dozen  beasts. 
It  is  important  that  the  application  be 
carried  out  so  that  the  liquid  penetrates 
through  the  breathing  hole  into  the  cavity 
of  the  warble  and  comes  into  contact 
with  the  maggot.  If  the  dressing  is 
applied  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks 
up  till  the  end  of  June  it  may  confidently 
be  expected  that  most  of  the  maggots 
will  be  destroyed. 

During  last  spring  an  experimental 
dressing  of  no  fewer  than  940  cattle  was 
made  with  this  mixture  under  the  direction 
of  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Of  4,885  warble  maggots  found  to  be 
present  in  the  cattle  3,990  were  destroyed, 
representing  a  mortality  of  over  80  per 
cent. 

The  Committee  have  suggested  that 
this  remedy  should  be  tried  by  farmers 
during  the  present  season  on  as  large 


a  scale  as  possible,  and  the  results  com-" 
municated  to  the  Ministry.    The  number 
of  maggots  present  and   destroyed,  the 
apparent   effect   of   single  applications 
and  repeated  applications  of  the  wash 
and  any  other   particulars  of  interest, 
might    very   usefully   be   sent   to  the] 
Ministry.    The  Committee  have  not  yet' 
made  their  final  report,  but  they  will 
do  so  at  the  end  of  the  present  period, 
after   a    consideration    of   the  various; 
reports  which  it  is  hoped  farmers  and 
stock  owners  will  send  in  as  to  the  value 
of    the    wash    described.    The  recom- 
mendations may  be  expected  to  cover, 
the  question  of  legislation  to  secure  the 
general  adoption  of  remedial  measures 
against  the  warble  fly  pest. 


An  Able,  Faithful  Plow  Team. 

On  the  farm  of  J.  B.  Struthers,  Bruce  Co.,  Ont. 

Prevention  of  Goitre  in 
Live  Stock. 

A  circular  issued  by  the  Veterinary 
Director  General  of  the  Dominion  con- 
veys information  of  the  way  to  prevent 
goitre  in  lambs,  calves,  and  other  animals 
and  hairlessness  in  pigs.  Goitre  in  young 
animals  is  caused  by  a  deficiency  in. 
iodine.  The  winter  feed  of  animals 
contain  less  iodine  than  is  necessary 
for  healthy  growth.  It  is  noticeable 
that  hairless  pigs  are  rather  in  summer 
or  fall  litters  than  they  are  in  winter  or 
spring  litters.  The  remedy  prescribed 
is  the  giving  of  a  tablespoonful  (or  half 
a  fluid  ounce)  of  a  solution  made  of  one 
ounce  of  iodine  of  potassium  in  (wo 
quarts  of  water  once  a  day  mixed  in  the 
feed  of  every  six  females  of  the  smaller 
breeds,  ewes  and  sows,  and  a  larger  dose 
to  cows,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  going 
to  each  animal  according  to  size.  Treat- 
ment is  advisable  soon  after  breeding  and 
continuance  until  birth  of  the  young. — 
Director  of  Publicity,  Dom.  Dept.  of  Agr, 


Pure-breds  Stimulate  Im- 
proved Practices. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
cost  more  to  care  for  a  good  herd- of  pure- 
bred dairy  cows  than  it  costs  to  care  for 
the  same  number  of  good  grades,  al- 
though farmers  sometimes  believe  that 
the  pure-breds  are  more  expensive  to 
keep.  However,  says  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  dairyman 
often  does  spend  more  on  pure-breds 
because  he  sees  greater  possibilities  in 
them,  and  consequently  takes  more 
interest  in  them,  feeding  them  better 
and  building  better  barns  to  house  them. 
He  does  not  need  to  do  this,  but  usually 
he  finds  that  it  pays  him  in  gross  returns 
and  in  net  returns.  The  results  would 
have  been  the  same,  though  possibly 
not  in  the  same  degree,  if  better  care  and 
feed  had  been  given  to  a  good  grade  herd. 
But  it  sometimes  takes  the  stimulation 
supplied  by  the  ownership  of  a  few  pure- 
breds  to  induce  a  man  to  improve  his 
practices. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  am  an  old  subscriber  and  consider 
that  the  "Advocate"  is  the  best  paper 
coming  to  any  home,  and  intend  to  al- 
ways continue  to  work  for  your  paper 
as  it  is  a  religious  and  a  business  paper. 

Alex.  A.  MacDougall. 
Glengarry  Co.,  Ontario. 


The  teacher  was  trying  to  give  her 
pupils  an  illustration  of  the  word  "per- 
severance." "What  is  it"  she  asked, 
"that  carries  a  man  along  rough  roads 
and  smooth  roads,  up  hill  and  down, 
through  the  jungles  of  doubt  and  through 
the  swamps  of  despair?"  There  was  a 
silence,  and  then  Johnny  spoke  up. 

"Please,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "I  know. 
A  Ford." 
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Scottish  Pouches  and 
Scottish  Prayers. 

Dedicated  to  Sandy  Fraser. 
Did  ever  ye  see  a  lot  of  old  stogies 
crackin'  thegither  and  tellin'  yarns  aboot 
the  fire?  And  some  old  body  fair  twistin' 
and  squirmin'  for  his  turn  to  spin  a  tale? 
That's  juist  the  way  I  felt  when  Sandy 
Fraser  was  telling  about  his  auld>  store- 
keeper. Hoot,  nion,  a  storekeeper's  wife 
charged  two  cents  of  a  balance  on  my 
bill,  and  kept  it  on  her  buiks  for  months, 
even  while  she  handed  out  three  oranges 
to  my  bairns  wha  had  brought  her  a 
bunch  o'  gowans — ox-eyed  daisies  ,  ye 
ken.  And  I  kenned  an  unco'  rich  stationer 
to  mail  a  dunner  tae  a  widow's  step- 
grandchild  for  a  five-cent  scribbler  at 
Yule-tide.  It  wad  hae  lookit  better  if  he 
had  sent  her  a  dinner.  And  anither  auld 
storekeeper,  on  receiving  a  load  of  wood 
for  a  storm  frae  a  needy  farmer  could 
only  say,  "It  was  the  Lord  sent  ye!"  but 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it  tae 
the  Sender  to  pay  for  the  wood.  We 
Scottish  are  surely  saving,  but  hae  ye 
no  seen  folk  wha  always  hae  ready  cash 
for  charity  but  wha  would  agree  wi' 
Emerson  that  "it  is  always  so  pleasant 
to  be  generous,  though  very  vexatious 
to  pay  debts?"  I  should  prefer  some- 
thing like  Burns'  happier  medium: 

"I   never  was  cannie  for  hoarding  o' 
money, 

Or  claughtin't  together  at  a',  man, 
I've  little  to  spend,  and  naething  to  lend, 
But  deevil  a  shilling  1  owe,  man." 

Oh,  ay,  we're  canny,  and  weel  we  like 
a  muckle  bargain.  Sae  did  Tonal' 
McAllister,  a  shaggy  old  bachelor  wha 
used  tae  shear  ma  faither's  sheep.  One 
day,  seein'  us  a'  bustlin'  aboot  in  oor 
Sunday  braws  preparin'  for  the  toon,  he 
cam  ower.  "I  saw  i'  the  paper  the  day," 
he  said,  "that  McPhersons  haf  six  shirts 
for  twenty-fife  cents.  You'll  be  getting 
them  for  me,  and  if  you  can,  get  SEVEN." 
My  brother  Dougald  accepted  the  black- 
ened quarter,  and  it  was  he  wha  made 
the  purchase,  but  he  kept  the  parcel  oot 
o'  sight.  When  we  were  at  supper  after 
we  got  hame,  ma  mither  speired. 
"Dougald,  did  you  get  Tonal's  seven 
shirts?"  "Ay,  mither."  "Dear  me,  they 
must  be  cheap,"  but  Dougald  joukit  oot  o' 
the  hoose.  He  kenned  how  a  woman's 
curiosity  rises.  In  a  wee  while,  I  spied 
him  and  Slippery  Baldy's  Neil  gang 
down  the  lane  tae  the  gate,  going  tae 
auld  Tonal's  hoose.  Next  day  the  auld 
man  cam'  into  oor  kitchen,  threw  a  sma' 
bundle  on  the  table,  and  shaking  his  one 
free  fist  and  his  stick  in  the  other,  splut- 
tered a  lang  and  fearful  Gaelic  anathema 
we  couldna'  understand  for  we  were 
l.owlan' — and  stalked  away  never  tae 


CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guar- 
antee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 


Look! 

RIDGED  ALE  FARM  offers  BULLS  of  service- 
able age  sired  by  Sylvius  Walker  Ray  raondale  whose 
darn  Rieta  Pietje  Walker  produced  18,156  lbs. 
milk.  752.50  lbs.  butter  in  one  yr.  at  two  yrs.  of 
age.  Her  dam  Woodcrest  Rieta  Pietje  26,279.20  lbs. 
milk,  1,042.08  butter  inone  yr.  Some  of  these  bulls 
are  from  daughters  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Duplicate 
with  good  heifer  records.  Priced  very  low.  Herd 
under  Dominion  supervision. 
R.  W.  WALKER  &  SON,     Port  Perry,  Ont. 

Elderslie  Holsteins 

Only  one  bull  left 

A  nine-months'  show  calf,  from  a  heifer  whlcl 
made  14.900  lbs.  of  milk  at  21  months  of  age.  Hit 
•ite  is  Rauwerd  Echo  Pontiac,  a  gTandson  of  Can 
ada's  first  29,000-lb.  cow.  This  calf  it  priced 
to  sell. 


ARCHIE  MUIR 

(Formerly  of  Scarboro. 


COURTICE,  ONI 
Oshawa  Station) 


return— for  three  weeks.  Mither  opened 
the  bundle  and  carefully  laid  out  on  the 
table  the  seven  shop-worn  cotton  shirts 
in  size  one  for  infants! 

*  *    *  * 

As  for  Sandy's  implication  that  we 
Scotch  are  religious  because  salvation  is 
free,  it  sounds  like  a  second  cousin  to 
the  epigram  that  we  keep  the  Sabbath 
and  ilka  ither  thing  we  can  lay  oor  hands 
on.  If  ye  can  believe  all  ye  hear,  we 
are  also  great  on  prayer.  There  is 
extant  in  a  township  we  know  a  pioneer 
prayer  for  blessings  on  all  the  McDougalls 
and  McDonalds,  "and  give  unto  them 
the  strench  of  Samson  that  they  may  kill 
all  the  Campbells  and  McPhersons." 

From  the  platform  at  a  country  kirk 
Christmas  tree,  a  white-haired  doctor 
told  us  of  another  Highland  prayer, 
suiting  his  long-drawn-out  vowels  and 
serious  air  to  his  theme.  Auld  Malcolm 
had  been  chopping  in  the  woods  from  day- 
break while  his  dog,  Sandy,  ran  yapping 
about  until  he  had  cornered  a  squirrel 
up  a  tree,  "but  when  the  dinner  she  was 
on,  he  let  the  beasties  be."  Malcolm 
had  sat  down  on  a  log  and  spread  out  his 
cold  lunch.  He  had  also  spread  out  his 
hands,  and  was  putting  up,  as  grace  before 
meat,  "a  long,  long,  Gaelic  prayer." 
There  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  tender 
pathos  about  this  picture  of  an  old, 
unbonneted  man  sitting  down  in  the 
snowy  temple  of  primeval  woods,  laying 
all  his  many  interests  before  his  Maker. 
Unmindful  of  his  honestly-acquired  ap- 
petite, with  child-like  confidence  he 
extended  his  petitions  for  clemency  to 
his  neighbors  in  their  domestic  affections, 

"For  Donald  Sinclair's  lost  a  cow, 

And  Sandy's  auld  grey  mare  was  deid." 

All  this  and  much  more  was  solemnly 
laid  down  for  divine  consideration.  Why 
not? — Only  when  Malcolm  raised  his 
eyes,  his  little  dog  and  his  wholesome 
dinner  had  departed  in  company  with 
each  other.  And  then  we  were  shocked 
to  learn  that  Malcolm  arose  and  swore 
a  deliberate  and  "long,  long,  Gaelic 
swear."  Our  Sunday  School  teacher  chose 
not  to  be  listening  just  then,  and  with 
set  lips  looked  straight  ahead  at  the 
painted  picture  of  St.  Peter,  forgetting 
all  about  what  HE  did,  on  the  evening 
after  the  very  first  sacrament  day. 

*  *    *  * 

Malcolm  chopped  religiously  away  all 
afternoon,  and  I'm  sure  he  would  enjoy 
his  parritch  that  nicht.  Nor  did  he 
abbreviate  his  grace  next  day,  but  I 
believe  he  averted  a  repetition  of  calamity 
by  keeping  a  corner  of  one  eye  open  on 
the  side  where  Sandy  sat. 

"The  Woman  in  the  Wee  Hoose." 


Wanted — Ten  Registered  HoUtein  Heifers 

Two  years  old  bred  to  freshen  November  or 
December;  sending  breeding  and  cash  price  to 

W.  A.  BRYANT,  Strathroy,  Ontario 


Closing  Exercises  of  the 
Ontario  Veterinary 
College. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  were  held  in  the 
Assembly  Hall,  with  Principal  C.  D. 
McGilvray  as  Chairman.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  Principal  McGilvray 
congratulated  the  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  on  their  standing,  and  hoped 
that  they  would  all  ke  successful  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Veterinary  Science, 
which  is  conferred  by  the  University  of 
Toronto.  He  impressed  on  the  students 
the  necessity  for  continuing  their  studies 
and  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  as  the 
demands  were  increasing  for  highly- 
trained  veterinarians.  The  present 
graduating  class  holds  the  unique  position 
of  being  the  last  to  graduate  from  the 
College  at  Toronto,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  being  transferred  to  Guelph. 
The  new  college  buildings  are  located  on 
College  Heights  at  Guelph  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  in  time  for  next 
session.  The  new  location,  grounds, 
buildings,  and  equipment  are  ideal,  and 
undoubtedly  will  constitute  one  of  the 
finest  veterinary  institutions  on  the 
continent  and  will  provide  much  better 
facilities  than  were  formerly  available. 
In  particular,  the  live-stock  facilities 
should  be  infinitely  better  owing  to  the 
close  proximity  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  where  representative  animals  of 
the  different  breeds  are  maintained.  The 
surrounding  district  is  also  known  as  one 
of  the  best  live-stock  sections  in  Canada. 
Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  several 
members  of  the  faculty.  On  behalf  of 
the  student  body  G.  R.  Penhall  presented 
a  picture  of  the  graduating  class  to  the 
College. 


THIRTEENTH-ANNUAL 

Live  Stock  Show  and  Horse  Races 

will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association 

of  the  District  of  Beauharnois,  Limited  at 

Ormstown,  Quebec,  June  20-2 1  -22-23 

Opening  Tuesday  evening  with  judging  of  driving  horses. 
$17,000.00  offered  in  prizes.  The  Live  Stock  Dept.  Ottawa, 
are  offering  $1,100.00  for  fat  steers,  sheep  and  bacon  hogs. 
Show  open  to  Canada  and  U.  S.  A.  Ormstown  Show  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  Live  Stock  Shows  in  Canada. 
Stockmen  exhibit  at  this  Show  and  advertise  your  stock. 
No  better  Show  to  make  a  sale  at,  than  Ormstown.  Prize 
list  mailed  on  request. 

NEIL  SANGSTER,  W.  G.  McGERRIGLE, 

President  Secy.  Treasurer 

Ormstown,  Que. 
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VIMY  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

The  Home  of 

The  World's  Record 


*  §i    BELLA  PONTIAC 

Offers  for  Bale:  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  and  a  few 
5  2  bull-calves.  Come  and  see  me  if  you  are  looking  for  Hol- 
H  s  steins — bulls  or  females. 

£S     THOS.  A.  BARRON.  Cockahutt  Road,  Brantford,  Ont. 


HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 

FOR  SALE.  My  Herd  Sire  is  the  great  Rt 
Echo  whose  two  nearest  dams  De  Kol  Plui 
Segis  Dixie  and  May  Echo  Sylvia  (both  world'i 
record  cows)  average  the  highest  in  the  world 
for  milk  producion.  A  number  of  yearling  sons  of  this  great  sire  from  high  record  dams,  now  offered 
for  sale  at  attractive  prices.  We  are  all  aiming  for  greater  production.  Send  for  extended  pedigree 
of  Re  Echo's  sons,  the  bull  whose  dams  are  the  greatest  milk  producers  in  the  world.  (Herd  Id 
accredited  system.) 

R.  W.  E.  BURNABY,  JEFFERSON,  ONTARIO. 


Holstein  Bulls 


Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  built  we  have  for  tale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  Ktaa 
Segli  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  it  under  test  for  accreditation. 

WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

1  maintain  a  select  LI_l_f  *_  P-fiJ^and  have  at  all  times  for  sale,  high  class  stock  of 

herd  of  Reg.  nUISiein-rrlCMan  Vsailie  different  ages,  both  sexes.  I  want  to  reduce  my 
herd  considerably  before  going  out  to  pasture  and  am  offering  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  Roycroft  Prince  Segis,  a  splendid  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  17309,  and  the  33-lb.  cow  Prin- 
cess Segis  Walker  18093.    Also  young  bulls  ready  for  service  from  dams  with  records  up  to  30  lbs. 

C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Fenwish  Sta.  Bell  Phone,  6  R.  6 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

of  serviceable  age,  whose  sire  is  by  brother  of  World's  Record  50-lb.  7-day  butter 
cow.  Also  calves. 

SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARMS,  Stanstead,  Quebec. 

CLOVERLEA  DAIRY  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  headed  by  "King  Pontiac  Rauwerd"  whose  dam  made  34  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  3V6  years  and 
her  dam  made  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  1,000.1  lbs.  butter  from  29,000  lbs.  milk  in  1  year.   King  s 
first  heifers  are  now  freshening  and  are  a  choice  lot.  and  making  a  remarkably  good  showing  at  the 
pail.  When  wanting  good  foundation  stock  get  my  prices  or  come  and  visit  my  farms. 
 FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  Prop.,  Collingwood,  Ont.  

20,000-lb.  Holstein  Bulls— 8  Sold,  2  Left  to  Sell 

Special  offering:    A  pair  from  our  24 ,687-lb.  sire  (butter,  1.016  lbs.)  and  from  sisters  of  our  20,000- 
lb.  cows.    Also  females.    For  particulars  and  pedigrees  write 
R.  HONEY  &  SONS  -  -  DARTFORD,  ONTARIO 

15  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

The  price  wont  stop  you.  Write  us  if  you  want  a  bull  from  a  high  record  dam  or  from  an  untested 
dam  that  will  have  official  records  in  the  near  future.     Don't  delay  —  write  today. 

R.  M.  HOLTBY,    PORT  PERRY,  ONTARIO 

RIVERSIDE  HOLSTEIN  SIRES 

I  have  on  hand  at  present  several  choice  show  calves  that  have  from  29  to  33.46  lbs.  average  for  theil 
two  nearest  dams.  We  also  have  females  to  spare,  closely  related  to  Jemima  Johanna  of  Riverside,  the 
former  Canadian  champion.  Get  your  herd  si  itfrom  "Riverside"  where  the  champions  are  bred. 
J.  W.  RICHARDSON  Caledonia,  Ont. 

Evergreen  Farm  Quality  Holsteins 

— Our  aim  since  we  began  breeding  Holsteins  has  been  to  develop  a  producing  herd  o( 
"Quality"  cattle.  Records  of  the  show-ring  and  those  for  official  production  show  that  no 
herd  of  the  breed  hals  been  more  successful.  If  you  require  type,  backed  by  production, 
we  would  very  much  appreciate  your  enquiry.  A.  E.  HULET,  Norwich,  Ontario. 

29  LBS.  BULL  13  MONTHS  OLD 

His  dam  has  just  made  29  lbs.  butter  and  591  lbs.  milk  as  a  4-year-old  and  is  running  in  R.O.P.  Her 
highest  day's  milk  so  far  is  97  lbs.  We  have  others  up  to  six  month?  from  dams  with  records  from  21 
to  29  lbs.   These  bulls  are  all  sired  bv  a  bull  whose  three  nearest  dam?  average  31  lbs. 

J.  J."  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  No.  5,  Guelph,  Ontario 

EACH  TIME  YOU  SEND  IN  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

THE  FARMER'S  ADVOCATE  AND  HOME  MAGAZINE,  we  will  'extend  your  own  subscription 
SIX  MONTHS.  Collect  the  money  from  the  New  Subscriber  for  a  one  or  more  year's  sub- 
scription and  remit  by  postal  note  or  money  order. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LTD.  London,  Ontario 
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The  Soohie  Tormentor  Rnll    Torono  of  Prospect  Farm  —12094— .  is  the  leading  sire  of  the 

oupme  tormentor  DUII,  j2o  Jerseys  at  Prospect  Farms.  His  dam  has  a  2-vear-old  record 
of  10,027.1  lbs.  milk  and  525  lbs.  fat,  and  a  3-year-old  record  of  11,988  lbs.  milk  and  571  lbs.  fat.  His 
-■ire's  dam  and  two  grandams  have  an  average  R.O.M.  record  of  14,261  lbs.  milk  and  H<>(>  lbs.  butter 
'85%  fat).  We  offer  for  sale  sons  of  this  bull,  whose  dams  are  excellent  cows  with  R.O.P.  tests.  These 
bulls  are  bred  for  production  first,  but  have  also  straight  top  lines  and  extra  deep  bodies.  They  are 
the  kind  the  average  farmer  needs  to  produce  a  herd  of  cows  that  will  bring  in  large  monthly  cheques 
md  make  dairy  farming  pleasant  and  profitable.  Better  buy  one  of  these  young  bulls  now.  We  also 
■ 'iTer  for  sale  a  few  first-class,  unregistered  cows  due  to  calve  soon.  We  can  recommend  these  cows 
for  family  cows,  being  big,  rich  milkers;  easily  milked,  quiet  and  gentle.  Buy  a  Jersey  cow  now,  and 
learn  what  first  qualitv  milk  really  is. 

R.  &  A.  H.  BAIRI),  R.R.  1,  New  Hamburg.  Ont. 


"BRAMPTON  JERSEYS" 

Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.    Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor, 
six  .jMs,  rich  in  his  'blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.     With  a  Brampton  herd 
-ire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON,  BRAMPTON,  ONTARIO 

■  CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD'' 


CANADA'S  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  JERSEY  HERD 

The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and  must  be  reduced.  We  have 
for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers  and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that 
Will  prove  profitable  to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared  to 
give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those  who  furnish  satisfactory 
Hank  references.    The  Woodview  Farm  JERSEYS,  London,  Ontario.    Jno.  Pringle,  Prop. 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseys 


— Herd  headed  by  Br.  Silver  Flyer  (imp) 
first-prize  two-year-old  and  reserve  cham- 
pion Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sunbeam  of  Edgelev.  Write  for  particulars. 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley,  Ont. 

DON  HERD  OF  PRODUCING  JERSEYS 

Do  you  want  a  few  young  cows  and  heifers?    We  have  sold  a  large  part  of  the  Don  Farm,  and  musi 

reduce  our  stock.    If  its  quality  breeding  females,  give  us  a  call.    Don't  delay. 
D.  DUNCAN  &  SON  -  -  TODMORDEN,  ONTARIO 

Highland  Ayrshires  made  the  two  highest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the 
breed  in  the  2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namely, 
14,0o4  lbs.  milk,  532  lbs.  fat  and  13,161  lbs.  milk,  550  lbs.  fat.  The  aver- 
age for  the  total  herd  (three-quarters  of  them  being  2  vears  old)  was  9,272 
lbs.  milk,  377  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.10%. 

A.  E.  FISH  &  SONS,  AYER'S  CLIFF,  OLE. 


HIGHLAND 
AYRSHIRES 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Advocate 


New  Plants  from  Old 
Lands. 

Continued  from  last  week's  issue 
page  776 

So  far  as  I  know  even  the  strongest 
friends  of  the  common  blue-flowered 
alfalfa  do  not  recommend  it  as  being 
hardy  enough  for  such  situations,  or  as 
a  plant  that  will  stand  severe  pasturing. 
To  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  our 
present  rough  lands,  now  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, by  bringing  in  as  a  wild  plant  the 
yellow-flowered  Siberian  alfalfa,  is  certain- 
ly a  work  worth  while. 

This  plant,  Medicago  falcata,  is  widely 
distributed  through  Europe  and  Asia 
and  varies  from  a  small  insignificant 
plant  in  western  Europe  to  one  growing 
five  or  six  feet  in  height  on  the  open 
steppes  of  Siberia.  The  term  "falcata" 
refers  to  the  falcata  or  sickle  shaped  seed 
pods.  In  habit  it  varies  from  a  low 
trailing  plant  to  a  tall,  very  upright  plant. 
The  experience  so  far  is  that  usually  the 
plant  shells  seed  prematurely,  although 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  remedy 
this  by  selection.  I  remember  very 
distinctly  while  hunting  for  the  plants 
in  Siberia  and  finding  many  plants  with 
seed  pods  still  filled  with  seed  after  there 
was  snow  on  the  ground.  I  also  picked 
seed  from  several  loads  of  hay  containing 
this  yellow  alfalfa.  This  hay  is  considered 
very  good  by  the  peasants  of  Siberia,  and 
the  experience  of  the  peasants  was  con- 
firmed by  the  observations  of  many 
military  officers  who  had  travelled  widely 
in  Siberia,  Mongolia  and  Manchuria. 

In  taking  a  wild  plant  under  cultiva- 
tion we  should  not  expect  to  find  it 
perfect  in  every  respect,  but  must  be 
prepared  to  improve  it  by  selection  to 


Mc  QUAY- NOR 


TON  RING 


Get  All  the  Power  You  Pay  For 


You  can't  get  all  the  power  that's  in  the 
gasoline  you  buy  if  your  piston  rings  are 
worn  and  leaky. 

McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings  stop  this 
waste.  They  increase  power,  save  gas 
and  oil  and  reduce  carbon  trouble. 
Whatever  the  make  or  model  of  pas- 


senger car,  truck,  tractor  or  stationary 
engine,  you  will  find  the  McQuay- 
Norris  line  is  complete  for  every  need. 
It  includes  the  most  famous  power  ring 
— a  lower-priced,  quick-seating  ring — 
the  most  successful  oil  ring — and  snap 
rings  of  the  highest  grade. 


Send  for  Free  Booklet  —  a  valuable  explanation  of  the  relation- 
ship of  piston  rings  to  gas  engine  operation.    Address  Dept.C.  B. 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


\eak^oof  —  an  exclusive 
two-piece  design,  preventing 
loss  of  gas  and  compression. 
Gives  equal  pressure  at  al  1 
points  on  cylinder  walls.  For 
all  piston  grooves  except  top, 
which  should  have  Supercyij. 
Each  ring  packed  in  a 
parchment  container.  Price 
per  ring — 


Supereijt  —  Keeps  lubrica- 
ting oil  out  of  combustion 
chamber.  Collects  excess  oil 
on  each  down  stroke  of  pis- 
ton and  empties  on  each  up 
stroke,  which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot  do. 
Each  ring  packed  in  a 
parchment  container.  Price 
per  ring — 


$]  25 


JIFFY-GRIP  — a  one-piece 
ring.  Non-butting  joint 
which  can  be  fitted  closer 
than  ordinary  step  cut  — 
velvet  finish — quick  seating. 
"Seats  in  a  jiffy."  To  keep 
them  clean  and  free  from 
rust,  each  ring  is  packed  in 
an  individual  glassine  en- 
velope.  Price  per  ring — 

50c 


Snap  Rings— of  the  high- 

est  grade.  Raised  above  the 
average  by  McQuay-Norris 
manufacturing  methods. 
Their  use  insures  all  the 
satisfaction  possible  for  you 
to  get  from  a  plain  snap  ring. 
They  are  packed  twelve  rings 
to  the  carton  and  rolled  in 
waxed  paper. 

And  Snap  Rings  of 
the  highest  grade 


Made  of  Electric  Iron 


adapt  it  better  to  our  needs.  I  have 
suggested  this  to  many  people  and  am 
working  at  it  myself.  I  have  many 
reports  from  the  severe  regions  of  Canada 
as  to  the  extreme  hardiness  of  these 
alfalfas.  Several  sections  of  land  in  the 
driest  prairie  regions  of  Western  Canada 
would  with  profit  be  devoted  to  plantations 
of  individual  plants,  plated  far  enough 
apart  so  that  they  could  be  cultivated 
both  ways.  This  will  permit  rapid  work 
in  the  selection  of  plants  that  hold  their 
seed  until  frost.  As  we  approach  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  Canada  the  climate  be- 
comes milder  and  the  snow  covers  more 
certain.  In  such  regions  the  standard  alf- 
alfa will,  no  doubt,  be  preferred  as  it 
has  a  better  seed  habit. 

In  Asia  and  southern  Europe  wherever 
the  blue  and  yellow-flowered  alfalfa 
grow  near  together,  the  pollen  is  carried 
from  one  to  the  other  by  bees  and  other 
insects  so  that  hybridization  takes  place 
freely.  These  hybrid  alfalfas  are  some- 
times called  Sand  Lucerne.  Their  number 
is  legion  and  they  consist  of  all  sorts  of 
mixtures  in  varying  proportions  of  the 
yellow  and  blue  alfalfas.  The  Grimm 
alfalfa  from  Germany  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  this  type  and  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Grimm  to  Minnesota  many  years  ago. 
From  my  trip  in  1906  I  brought  home 
three  of  these  hybrids,  from  the  Voronesh 
Province  of  Russia.  I  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  their  extremely  vigorous, 
upright  habit  of  growth,  quick  recovery 
after  cutting,  many  stems  and  larger 
leaves,  the  abundant  seed  production 
the  past  four  seasons,  and  the  fact  that 
the  seeds  are  tigthly  retained  in  the  pods 
instead  of  shelling  prematurely.  The 
flowers  vary  greatly  in  color  from  blue 
to  yellow,  ranging  into  white,  green, 
dark  violet  and  purple.  My  impression 
is  that  this  heterozygote  or  hybrid  con- 
dition of  the  plants  should  be  maintained 
in  order  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
foliage  per  acre,  although,  of  course, 
I  have  tried  to  isolate  some  of  the  most 
striking  colors  by  selection.  The  one 
I  named  Cossask  is  in  my  opinion  the 
best  of  these  hybrids.  The  Cossask 
increased  from  a  small  teaspoonful  of 
seed  in  1906  to  a  thousand  bushels  in  1916 
in  Western  South  Dakota  and  now  much 
more. 

While  Nature  had  indicated  in  the  Sand 
Lucernes  a  method  of  increasing  the  vigor 
of  alfalfa  by  hybridization,  we  do  not 
know  that  this  combination  is  the  best 
one  that  it  is  possible  to  make.  I  now 
have  at  the  Experimental  Station  at 
Brookings  a  large  cosmopolitan  collection 
of  alfalfas  and  hope  to  originate  still 
better  varieties  combing  the  best  points 
of  the  alfalfa  of  the  world.  The  more 
Northern  blood  there  is  in  them  the  safer 
they  will  be  for  the  far  North. 

Native  Wild  Plants. 
1  believe  very  firmly  in  the  improve- 
ment of  all  wild  plants  that  have  any 
value  for  cultivation,  and  I  have  been 
working  many  years  along  this  line  of  work 
especially  with  the  plum,  sand  cherry, 
raspberry,  strawberry  and  other  fruits, 
also  native  roses.  The  native  apples 
also  interest  me.  I  am  collecting  as  much 
of  this  material  from  Canada  as  possible-, 
including  Le  Pas  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
region  to  the  section  further  west  at 
Prince  Alberta  and  Athabasca  Landing, 
north  of  Edmonton.  1  hope  to  do  as 
much  more  of  this  work  as  time  and 
means  will  permit. 

Travelling  in  Siberl\. 

The  editor  of  "The  Farmer's  Ad- 
vocate" has  asked  me  to  include  something 
about  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
travel  in  Siberia.  I  have  often  lectured 
on  this  subject  and  illustrated  the  talk 
with  lantern  slides.  But  after  all  what 
people  are  most  interested  in  is  the 
result;  in  other  words  what  seeds  and 
plants  were  obtained  that  will  help  them  - 
in  building  up  the  great  Northwest? 

In  1897  I  travelled  overland  two 
thousand  miles  from  Tashkent  in  Turke- 
stan northwest  into  the  Hi  Province  of 
Western  China,  and  on  north  following 
the  alfalfa  trail,  finally  reaching  the  rail- 
way at  Omesk.  The  weather  got  colder 
and  finally  I  was  a  thousand  miles  in  either 
direction  to  the  nearest  railroad.  I  had 
an  order  from  the  Governor  of  each 
Province  for  all  the  post  horses  necessary 
to  haul  my  vehicle  from  village  to  village. 
After  thirteen  hundred  miles  by  wagon  I 
finished  seven  hundred  miles  by  sleigh. 
I  got  lost  in  a  blizzard  and  nearly  stayed 
there.  Two  teamsters  in  another  caravan 
were  frozen  to  death  that  same  night. 
The  howling  of  the  wolves  that  followed 
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Ship  Your  Wool 


i 

i 


To  the  Nearest  Warehouse  of  the 

Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  Limited 

Weston,  Ontario  Carleton  Place,  Ontario 

(Open  the  year  round)  Glielph,   Ontario  (Open  for  June  only) 

lOpen  for  June  only) 

For  full  particulars,  write  the  Head  Office: 

128  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Endorsed  by  your  Department  of  Agriculture. 
On  a  Graded  Basis 

IT  WILL  NET  YOU  MORE 


Large  Black  Pigs 

LYNNORE  STOCK  FARM, 


At  present  for  quick  sale  a  number  of  good  clasi  iowi 
due  to  farrow  this  season  at  very  reasonable  pricel 
Also  bull  calves  highly  bred  dual  purpose  Shorthornf. 


F.  W.  COCKSHUTT, 


BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


NEWCASTLE   TAMWORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale:  2bu'ls  15  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  and  sired  by  Premier  Duke. 
Several  bull  calves  from  6  weeks  to  4  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again,  roam 
and  reds;  deep  milking  strains.  3  Tamworth  boars  ready  for  service.  Sow  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Booklet 
orders  for  April.  Wean  pigs  from  noted  prize  stock.  Prices  right.    Long  distance  phone. 

A.  A.  COLWILL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog 
Remedies 


 > 

BOOR  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

\nd  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 


H. 


Ct. 


Clay  Glover 

Inc. 

129  West  24th  Street  . 
New  York.  U.S.A.  t 
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Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Sheep 

The  hardiest  and  best  grazing  mutton  and 
wool  sheep  in  Great  Britain.  Successfully 
ai  climated  wherever  thev  are  required.  Ash- 
ford  Ram  Sale,  September  28  and  29,  1922. 
Sittingbourne  Sale,  October  11th,  1922. 
-Maidstone  Sale,  October  loth,  1922. 

Descriptive  pamphlets,  list  of  breeders  and 
all  information  from 
W.  A.  BALL,  12  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.  1 


FEATHERSTON'SvSi^rH 

SEE  US  AT  THE  SHOWS 

Our  home  bred  torn 
herd  will  please  yon 
and  the  pigs  we  are 
offering  from  these  are 
of  the  type  you  will 
fcjij  like.  We  have  still  a 
'  few  bred  sows,  a  few 
young  boars  and  quite  a  number  of  litters — and  aH 
priced  to  sell 

J.  K.  FEATHERSTON,  StreetsWHe,  Ont. 

Poland  Chinas,  Chester 
Whites  and  Tamworths 

A  grand  lot  of  young  stuff  of  either  sex; 
right  in  type,  breeding  and  quality  at 
moderate  prices. 

Geo.  G.  Gould,  Essex,  Ont.  R.  R.  No.4 

Inverugie's  Golden  Tamworths 

Sired  by  such  boars  as  Clansman,  Hiawatha. 
Sylvestre  20'20  and  Morriston  Jim,  represent- 
ing the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  I  still 
have  several  young  boars  nearly  ready  for 
service.  A  very  limited  number  of  bred 
sows.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  with  all 
of  our  orders. 

L.  HADDEN,  Box   264,   Sunderland,  Ontarb 


TAMWORTHS 

Young  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boas 
and  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  calve: 


JOHN  W.  TODD 


Corinth,  Ontario 


Ffir   B'£  tvpe  PoIand  China  pigs  all 

«•  lJ«"c      ages  from  imported  stock. 
Also   some   imported   sows   and    one  imported 

JOSEPH  WALKER,  Wardsrille,  Ontario 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  at  Original  and 
World's  Greatest  School.  Every  branch  of  the 
business  taught.  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 
Term  opens  August  7th.  Jones  Nat'l  School  of 
Auctioneering,  18  N.  Sacramento  Blvd., 
Chu-ago,  111.     Carey  M.  Jones.  Pres. 


the  sleigh  added  additional  interest  to  the 
scene.  I  travelled  often  all  night,  chang- 
ing horses  every  fifteen  to  twenty  miles, 
with  from  three  to  five  horses  attached 
to  the  wagon  or  sleigh.  Sometimes  the 
drivers  were  Mongolians  or  Kirghiz 
Tartars,  but  most  of  the  time  they  were 
Russian  peasants.  The  Russia  Govern- 
ment could  not  guarantee  anyone  safety 
from  danger,  but  I  found  both  officials 
and  peasants  willing  to  help  in  the  work 
in  every  way.  The  wagon  for  this  over- 
land travelling  is  called  Tarantass,  with 
the  body  of  the  wagon  hung  on  wooden 
springs,  but  it  is  heavy  jolting  neverthe- 
less. A  man  must  prepare  to  miss  many 
meals  and  simply  determine  to  go  through 
to  the  destination  storm  or  no  storm. 

On  my  second  trip  to  Siberia  in  1908, 
there  was  much  trouble,  following  the 
Russian-Japanese  war,  so  I  deemed  it 
best  to  g'o  right  on  through  and  come  home 
by  way  of  Japan  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
On  my  third  trip  I  was  out  among  Mon- 
golians and  Kirghiz  Tartars  as  well  as 
Russian  peasants.  The  tour  included 
a  four-hundred  mile  drive  through  the 
Altali  mountain  region  of  Siberia  out  on 
the  steppes  beyond.  The  main  trouble 
here  was  the  severe  epidemic  of  Asi- 
atic cholera.  Many  thousand  people 
died  and  there  were  three  cases  on  board 
the  steamer  as  we  sailed  up  the  Obb 
River  to  Biisk,  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai 
Mountains.  One  woman  died  from  cholera 
after  a  day's  illness  and  they  put  her  off 
the  steamer  together  with  her  husband  and 
children.  We  flew  the  yellow  flag  for 
three  days,  but  upon  arriving  at  Biisk  we 
were  not  detained  because  many  people 
had  died  on  the  streets  with  the  cholera. 

In  my  fourth  trip  to  Siberia  in  1913  in 
the  dry  Sernipalatinsk  region  of  Siberia 
I  spent  much  time  among  the  Kirghiz 
Tartar  Nomads.  They  go  about  with 
flocks  and  herds  and  use  the  milk  from 
five  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  the  camel, 
horse,  cow,  sheep  and  goat.  .  I  saw  the 
Tartar  women  milking  the  mares.  The 
men  thoughtfully  stand  around  and  hold 
the  colt's  head  up  to  the  mare  so  she  can 
smell  of  her  own  colt  and  let  go  of  the  milk. 
The  foals  run  with  the  mares  at  night 
but  in  the  day  time  are  tied  up.  The 
mares  are  milked  five  times  a  day  and 
by  the  foals  at  night.  One  horse  dairy 
near  the  city  had  seventy-five  mares  being 
milked  to  make  Kumyss.  I  drank  a 
lot  of  Kumyss  and  became  very  fond  of  it. 
This  mare's  milk  is  fermented  and  if  kept 
too  long  will  blow  the  cork  to  the  ceiling 
when  opened.  I  stayed  over  night  in  some 
of  the  Tartars  tents,  built  round  with 
perpendicular  walls  and  a  conical  top. 

In  winter  the  Nomads  live  in  dried 
clay  houses.  I  ate  cheese  made  from  the 
milk  of  -the  Siberian  fat-rumped  sheep 
which  I  believe  average  the  largest  sheep 
in  the  world.  I  brought  six  of  these 
sheep  to  America  and  turned  them  over 
to  Director  James  W.  Wilson  of  the  South 
Dakota  Experiment  Station,  who  has 
done  a  lot  of  remarkable  work  with  them. 
A  lot  of  very   fine  crosses  have  been 


obtained  with  standard  breeds  of  sheep 
and  many  pure-breds  have  also  been 
obtained.  These  sheep  are  born  without 
tails,  but  stoic  up  the  fat  so  that  they 
can  live  for  two  months  or  more  with 
practically  nothing  to  eat  except  snow, 
and  perchance,  some  wild  sage  brush;  the 
only  breed  that  will  stand  the  severe 
climate  in  this  part  of  Siberia.  I  believe 
they  will  be  worth  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  future  sheep  interests  of 
the  northwest,  and  far  north  into  Canada. 
Our  standard  breeds  of  sheep  come  from 
a  much  milder  climate.  The  Siberian 
fat-rumped  lambs  grow  very  large.  As 
the  pastures  fail  in  the  season  the  ewes 
keep  up  their  flow  of  milk  because  they 
draw  on  their  own  fat.  The  fat  on  the 
rump  sometimes  amounts  to  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  on  the  older  sheep.  When 
slaughtered  the  fat  rump  is  removed  in  a 
solid  chunk  and  is  sliced  during  the  winter 
to  use  as  a  frying  fat  and  as  a  substitute  for 
butter.  I  tried  it  many  times  and  like 
both  the  fat  and  the  meat.  Both  are 
free  from  the  usual  sheep  odor  often  found 
in  ordinary  mutton. 

Camels  of  Siberia. 
People  who  attend  the  circus  get  a 
wrong  idea  of  the  camel  as  being  a  native 
only  of  the  desert  of  Sahara  and  other 
hot  regions,  but  in  reality  some  camels 
can  endure  very  severe  cold.  I  saw 
one  caravan  of  one  thousand  camels 
coming  into  Sernipalatinsk  from  China 
and  Mongolia.  These  Siberian  camels 
are  used  for  plowing  and  other  farm  work, 
are  equal  to  two  ordinary  steppe  horses 
in  strength  and  yield  much  valuable 
hair  and  wool.  They  are  large,  rangy 
animals  and  take  their  own  time  but  will 
keep  on  sixteen  hours  a  day  at  the  rate 
of  four  versts  or  about  two  and  two-thirds 
miles  per  hour.  They  are  a  far  cheaper 
animal  than  the  horse  as  far  as  their 
maintenance  is  concerned,  because  they 
keep  alive  in  pasture  where  a  horse  would 
starve. 

In  conclusion,  the  available  space  will 
not  permit  much  more  discussion  at  this 
time,  but  Siberia  surely  will  help  Canada 
in  agriculture.  We  already  have  the 
Caragana  hedge  plant,  Siberian  bush 
honeys'uckle,  the  common  peony,  the 
common  rhubarb  and  the  Siberian 
crab-apple,  Pyrus  baccata,  from  Sibeiia. 
In  Pyrus  Baccata  we  have  the  founda- 
tion for  an  apple  that  will  be  hardy,  cleat 
to  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  perhaps  by  pure 
selection,  rather  than  crossing  the  stand- 
ard apple  at  the  far  north.  Even  for 
pure-white  alkali  soils  Siberia  has  a  good 
grass  in  the  Giant  Chee  grass,  known  as 
Lasiogrostis  Slendeens.  It  will  pay 
Canada  to  devote  much  more  attention 
to  Siberian  plants  in  the  future  than  she 
has  in  the  past,  if  she  wishes  to  build 
up  the  agriculture  of  Manitoba,  Sask- 
atchewan and  Alberta  on  a  firm  basis; 
and  she  should  keep  her  eyes  on  the 
Siberian  fat-rumped  sheep  also.  I  have 
always  preferred  to  work  on  entirely  new 
lines  and  to  sail  the  uncharted  seas- in 
experimental  work.  South  Dakota  has 
been  very  good  to  me  for  the  past  twenty- 
six  years  and  has  permitted  me  to  be  a 
free  lance  to  work  out  my  ideas  as  I 
deemed  best.  This  in  the  end  is  far  better 
to  everybody  than  to  standardize  it 
under  one  head;  to  have  all  the  ideas 
under  one  hat  is  too  hard  on  the  hat- 
band. But  in  closing,  this  thought  comes 
to  me  that  no  matter  how  successful  the 
experiments  may  be  in  increasing  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  dry  uplands, 
it  will  all  result  promptly  in  increasing  the 
price  of  land.  And  one  of  the  world's 
main  troubles  at  present  is  the  heavy 
weight  of  the  Dead  Hand  upon  the  people 
living  now.  We  of  the  present  are  all 
busy  grabbing  everything  in  sight  in  the 
way  of  desirable  land  and  other  natural 
resources.  The  Indians,  I  believe,  got 
less  than  one  cent  an  acre  for  all  this 
western  Mississippi  Valley  land.  The 
real  effect  of  increasing  the  land  value 
$100  to  $200  per  acre  is  to  put  an  annual 
extra  interest  burden  of  $6  to  $12  per 
acre  on  all  v/ho  have  to  buy  land  in  the 
future.  Or,  in  other  words  this  excessive 
increase  of  land  values  means  that  we 
have  sold  our  unborn  children  into 
slavery.  Western  Ca,nada  is  on  the  right 
road  in  her  extra  idle  land  tax.  Let  it  be 
increased  to  one  dollar  or  more  per  acre. 
The  land  hog  will  squeal,  but  the  poor 
man  will  rejoice  and  land  tenantry  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Charlie  Wins — Here's  fame  for  you. 
In  1922  "Who's  Who,"  published  in 
London,  Eng.,  Henry  Ford  gets  8  lines 
and  Charjie  Chaplin  ,51  lines. 


Easy  Now  to  Rid 

Your  Farm  of  Rats 


Wonderful  Discovery  by  Noted  Scien- 
tist  Kills  Every   Rat  Within  a 
Week's  Time — Not  a  Poison. 

Rats  cost  ii  rmers  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  through  the 
destruction  of  grain,  poultry  and  build- 
ings. Farmers  need  no  longer  suffer 
this  loss  because  they  can  now  kill  off  all 
the  rats  on  their  farm  in  less  than  a 
week's  time.  This  is  possible  through, 
the  remarkable  discovery  of  E.  R. 
Alexander,  a  chemist,  who  has  perfected 
a  virus  which  kills  rats,  mice  and  gophers 
as  though  by  magic.  This  product  is 
not  a  poison — it  can  be  eaten  by  human 
beings  or  any  animal  on  the  farm  as 
safely  as  their  regular  food,  but  means 
quick,  sure  death  to  rats. 


This  wonderful  rat  virus,  which  is 
known  as  Alexander  Rat-Killer  is  merely 
mixed  with  bread  or  meat  scraps  and 
placed  where  rats,  mice  or  gophers  can 
get  to  it.  Within  a  few  hours  after  a 
rat  has  eaten  Alexander  Rat-Killer  he 
gets  a  high  fever  and  suffers  a  terrible 
thirst.  He  leaves  the  barns  and  nesting 
holes  and  goes  to  the  open  fields  in  search 
of  pure  air  and  running  water.  Rats  and 
mice  affected  always  die  away  from  the 
barns  and  houses,  so  there  is  no  odor. 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  one  rat 
affects  others,  and  soon  the  whole  colony 
leaves  the  buildings  and  dies.  And 
though  this  virus  is  absolutely  deadly  to 
rats — chickens,  hogs,  cattle  or  any  farm 
animal  can  eat  it  and  not  be  affected  at 
all. 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Alexander  that 
Alexander  Rat-Killer  will  kill  every  rat 
on  your  farm  in  less  than  a  week's  time 
that  he  offers  to  send,  as  an  introductory 
offer,  a  regular  $2.00  tube  for  only  $1.00. 
Give  it  according  to  directions,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  a  week's  time  you  are  able  to 
discover  any  rats,  mice  or  gophers  on 
your  farm,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
A  big  Toronto  bank  guarantees  that  Mr. 
Alexander  is  reliable  and  will  do  as  he 
says. 

Just  send  money  order,  check  or 
currency  for  $1.00  to  E.  R.  Alexander, 
Alexander  Laboratories,  4010  Terminal, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  and  the  tube  will  be  mailed 
at  once  on  the  guarantee  that  if  not 
absolutely  satisfactory  your  money  will 
be  returned  without  question.  Write 
to-day  and  stop  your  rat  losses  now.  


BEST  CHEESE  FACTORIES 


USE 

indsor 


Purest  and  Best  376 


THE  CANADIAN  SALT  CO,  LIMITED 


BUCK 

LEG 


100%  PROTECTION  FOR  LIFE 

from  one  vaccination  with 
Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 
Blackleg  Aggressin.  Absi 
lutely  safe.  Cutter's  Solid  Aggros- 
sin  Injectors  work  just  like  Blackleg 
Pil!  Injectors.  If  Cutter's  Aggresoin 
is  unobtainable  locally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"The  Laboratory  that  Knows  How" 
Berkeley  (U.S. License)  California 
N.B. — Old  Style  Powder  and  Pill  Vaccines  still  aide 
for  those  who  prefer  them. 
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Founded  I860 


"Sound  On  All  Four" 

Even  More  Important  for  the 
Motor  Car  Than  for  the  Horse 


KEEP  YOUR  CAR  SOUND  ON  ALL 
FOUR  WHEELS  WITH 

"Gutta  Percha" 
Tires 


Cord 


Fab 


nc 


When  the  horse  went  lame,  distances  were  not  so  great  nor 
rate  of  travel  so  fast  as  now.  Motor  cars  "go  lame"  sixty 
miles  or  more  from  available  repairs.  Quick  journeys  are 
expected  from  motor  cars,  so  that  delays  are  proportionately 
more  serious. 

On  the  farm  where  motor  cars  are  necessities,  you  cannot 
afford  costly  delays.  Eliminate  expensive  stops,  trouble  and 
annoyance  by  putting  "Gutta  Percha"  Tires  on  all  your 
wheels.    Keep  the  car  "Sound  On  All  Four  Wheels"! 

"Quality  All  Through" 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited 

Head  Offices  and  Factories,  Toronto 
Branches  in  All  Leading  Cities  of  Canada 


For  School  Heating 


Install  a 

Pease 


PIPELESS 


Furnace 


In  Bonarlaw  (Hastings  County)  the 
school  is  heated  with  a  Pease  Pipeless 
Furnace.  After  using  the  outfit  for  one 
season  the  following  report  was  made  to  us: 


"The  Pease  Pipeless  Furnace  in  our 
school  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction  in 
every  way.  We  haven't  the  least  fault 
to  find,  and  would  advise  any  school  or 
suitable  building  to  install  one." 


Sounds  convincing,  doesn't  it  ?  Our 
folder.  "The  Question  of  the  Pipeless  Fur- 
nace," contains  detailed  information,  and 
will  go  to  you  for  the  asking.  Send  for  it 
to-day. 

Write  to 

Pease  Foundry  Company 

ATTENTION  MR.  ANDERSON 

Toronto       -         -  Ontario 


Our  School  Department. 


Transplanting. 

"Transplanting"  is  a  subject  that 
teachers  will  probably  be  discussing  during 
the  month  of  June  and  will  be  seeking 
information  concerning  it  in  order  to 
make  their  lessons  complete.  It  is 
treated  so  fully  in  "Vegetable  Gardening" 
by  Watts  that  we  are  taking  the  liberty 
of  reproducing  a  portion  of  the  chapter 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  The 
discussion  follows: 

Reasons  for  Transplanting.  There  are 
many  important  reasons  for  transplant- 
ing: (1)  Some  crops  can  be  matured 
much  earlier  by  starting  the  plants  in 
hotbeds  or  greenhouses,  transplanting  in 
about  a  month,  and  finally  setting  in 
open  ground.  (2)  Operations  are  con- 
centrated. It  is  much  less  expensive 
to  combat  weeds,  insects,  and  diseases 
on  a  very  small  area  than  in  a  large  field. 
Then,  again,  it  is  less  expensive  to  water 
and  give  the  plants  the  necessary  care 
when  confined  to  a  small  plat.  (3)  On 
small  areas  ideal  conditions  can  be  pro- 
vided for  the  growing  of  delicate  plants 
that  require  nursing.  (4)  The  ground 
to  be  used  is  often  occupied  with  another 
crop,  hence  the  necessity  of  growing 
plants  elsewhere  and  of  having  them 
ready  at  the  proper  time.  (5)  A  more 
ramified  root  system  is  developed.  In 
lifting  the  plants,  some  of  the  small, 
tender  roots  are  broken,  and  branching 
occurs  to  a  greater  extent.  Severance 
of  the  roots  is  therefore  regarded  as  an 
advantage  by  many  practical  gardeners. 
There  are  instances,  of  course,  where 
it  is  a  decided  disadvantage.  (6)  Some 
writers  claim  that  transplanting  increases 
the  earliness  of  certain  crops,  which, 
if  frequently  shifted,  produce  their 
salable  parts  sooner  than  if  grown  without 
transplanting.  The  tomato  is  a  notable 
example.  The  theory  is,  that  a  frequent 
disturbance  of  the  root  system  induces 
fruitfulness  and  hastens  maturity. 

Transplanting  may  or  may  not  be 
a  severe  operation.  When  plants  are 
pulled,  and  stripped  of  all  soil  and  fine 
roots,  it  is  extremely  severe  and  often 
results  in  the  death  of  the  plants.  If  the 
shift  is  made  with  considerable  soil 
adhering  and  few  roots  broken,  there  may 
be  no  retarding  of  growth.  While  root 
pruning  is  sometimes  desirable,  it  should 
as  a  rule  be  practised  as  little  as  possible. 
Plants  which  have  a  great  many  small, 
fibrous  roots  can  usually  be  transplanted 
without  difficulty.  To  this  class  belong 
cabbage,  tomato,  lettuce,  eggplant,  pepper 
parsley,  celery,  onion  and  some  others. 
It  is  difficult  to  successfully  trans- 
plant pea,  beet,  corn  bean,  turnip, 
radish,  melon,  squash,  and  other  vege- 
tables, because  they  have  relatively  few 
fibrous  roots.  The  transplanting  of  these 
crops  is  simple  enough,  provided  their 
roots  are  not  disturbed,  hence  the  popular 
practice  of  starting  some  in  pots  and  other 
receptacles  and  of  shifting  them  without 
disturbing  the  surrounding  soil.  Trans- 
planting is  decidedly  more  successful 
in  humid  climates  than  in  arid  regions. 
It  is  difficult  in  many  parts  of  the  West 
to  transplant  to  the  field  because  of  low 
humidity  and  of  drying  winds 

When  to  Plant.  The  time  of  trans- 
planting will  depend,  first,  upon  the  time 
of  sowing,  and,  second,  upon  when  the 
space  will  be  available  for  the  shifted 
phnts.  These  two  points  are  usually 
determined  months  before  the  seed  is 
sown.  Then,  a  number  of  questions  of 
secondary  importance  should  be  taken 
into  account.  (1)  Are  the  plants  ready 
for  this  operation?  Although  it  may  be 
the  right  time  to  transplant,  additional 
time  in  the  seed  bed  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  first-class  plants.  (2)  Has  the 
time  passed  when  there  is  much  danger 
of  killing  frosts?  (3)  Are  the  soil  con- 
ditions all  right — neither  too  wet  nor  too 
dry?  (4)  Are  atmospheric  conditions 
favorable?  High  humidity  makes  trans- 
planting a  more  certain  operation  than 
low  humidity.  Cool  and  cloudy  weather 
are  also  advantageous.  If  the  plants 
have  been  properly  grown  and  the  soil 
well  prepared,  transplanting  may  proceed 
all  day,  even  though  atmosphere  con- 
ditions are  not  so  favorable.  Just  be- 
fore a  rain  is  always  the  best  time,  but 
when  many  thousands  of  plants  are  to 
be  set,  the  work  cannot  be  done  in  the 


few  hours  when  possibly  conditions  are 
exactly  right.  The  latter  part  of  the  day- 
is  somewhat  better  than  the  morning^ 
but  this  advantage  is  regarded  as  of 
slight  importance  by  large  commercial 
growers. 

Watering.  As  previously  indicated, 
it  is  often  an  advantage  to  water  ground 
before  transplanting.  This  is  not  possible 
on  most  farms,  so  that  good  judgment  and 
great  care  must  be  exercised  to  conserve 
the  proper  amount  of  moisture  by  tillage 
operations.  When  plants  are  set  during 
a  protracted  drouth,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  use  water  in  the  holes.  This  is  a 
tedious  and  expensive  operation  when 
large  areas  are  to  be  planted,  and  with 
good  management  it  is  seldom  necessary. 
There  are  occasions,  however,  when  it 
must  be  done  to  avoid  delay  in  planting. 
Half  a  pint  of  water  poured  into  each  hole 
after  a  little  soil  is  drawn  to  the  roots  is 
sufficient.  The  hole  is  then  filled  with 
soil  as  moist  as  can  be  found.  Watering 
after- planting  is  also  occasionally  necesi 
sary.  When  this  is  done,  a  small  quantity 
of  fine  soil  should  be  drawn  about  the 
plant  immediately  after  watering  to 
conserve  the  moisture. 

Shading.  Shading  is  often  practised 
in  small  areas  after  setting  plants.  It 
is  not  as  essential,  however,  as  is  generally 
supposed.  Various  articles  are  used,  as 
paper  bags,  shingles,  small  boxes,  berrl 
boxes  and  boards  supported  by  blocks 
of  wood. 


Study  of  Soils. 

A  knowledge  of  soils  is  fundamental  to 
successful  farming.  Without  knowing  the 
chemical  contents  and  physical  properties 
of  the  soil  on  a  farm,  how  is  its  owner 
going  to  cultivate  and  crop  it  successfully? 
The  soil  may  lack  lime  but  contain  plenty 
of  the  other  necessary  ingredients,  suclri 
as  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen, 
which  cannot  become  available  owing  to 
the  absence  of  lime.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  crops  will  be  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  farmer  not  knowing  the  real  need 
might  go  to  considerable  expense  in 
fertilizing  and  still  fail  to  correct  the 
unfavorable  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  either  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid  or  nitrogen  that  was  lacking, 
and  unless  one  knew  soils  well  enough, 
or  experimented  sufficiently,  one  might 
apply  large  quantities  of  unneces-.ary 
fertilizer  at  considerable  expense. 

It  is  well  to  understand  the  physica! 
properties  of  soil,  because  heavy  and  light 
land  must  be  worked  differently.  1 1  a 
farmer  cultivated  a  heavy  clay  soil  while 
it  was  wet,  it  would  be  pretty  sure  to 
bake  and  retard  crop  growth.  On  the 
other  hand,  light  sandy  soils  can  be 
worked  at  any  time.  We  cite  these  two 
extremes  only,  but  in  between  clay  and 
sand  there  are  a  great  many  types  ot  son 
requiring  different  treatments. 

It  is  necessary,  still  further,  to  study- 
soils  from  the  viewpoint  of  what  they 
are  best  adapted  to  produce.  Clover  and 
grain  will  grow  splendidly  on  land  that 
would  not  be  suitable  for  potatoes.  The 
farms  in  some  districts  are  specially 
suited  for  wheat  production,  others  for 
barley,  and  in  some  sections,  oats  do 
much  better  than  any  other  grain. 
Different  types  of  soils  are  adapted  lor 
special  crops,  and  farmers  should  under- 
stand this  thoroughly. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  article 
we  have  not  attempted  to  give  informat  ion 
regarding  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  soils;  our  only  desire  lure 
is  to  point  out  how  a  knowledge  of  these 
would  help  farmers,  and  to  suggest  the  J 
important  features  to  which  teachers  and 
pupils  might  direct  attention  whcnl 
discussing  soils. 


Teachers  will  fail  to  do  the  best  work 
if  they  do  not  attempt  to  awaken  a, 
spirit  of  inquisitiveness  in  the  pupils 
and  encourage  them  to  find  out  the  reason 
why.  The  good  teacher  will  not  devote 
all  her  time  to  showing  pupils  how  to 
plant,  and  hoe  and  garden  but  will 
enlighten  them  regarding  the  underlying 
principles  of  agriculture  and  open  the 
book  of  nature  so  they  may  read  and 
understand. 
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Cultivation  makes  the  corn  crop. 


Do  a  good  job  when  thinning  the  roots  and  there  will 
be  less  work  later  on. 


"Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines"  is  just  as  good  ad- 
vice now  as  it  ever  was. 


When  everything  is  in  good  shape  for  haying  the 
crop  is  brought  under  cover  in  better  condition  and  w-ith 
effort. 


A  few  days  spent  cutting  thistles  and  docks  in  the 
fields  and  along  the  fences  will  greatly  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  crops. 


The  oleo  question  in  Canada  is  not  settled  yet. 
Dairymef  should  keep  at  their  local  members  until  the 
dairy  industry  is  given  fair  treatment. 


At  the  time  of  writing  the  country  needs  a  good  rain. 
All  crops  stand  in  need  of  more  moisture  and  if  it  does 
not  come  soon  a  serious  check  mav  result. 


We  hope  that  when  the  subject  of  oleomargarine 
conies  up  again  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council  will  be  on  the  job. 


Conditions  >hould  be  ideal  now  for  milk  production. 
Grass  i>  an  ideal  ration  and  with  plenty  of  fresh  water 
,ui(l  -(inn-  shade  the  milk  should  flow  abundantly. 


Apparently  the  Irish  situation  is  still  subject  to 
change  and  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Empire 
are  hoping  that  it  will  change  speedily  for  the  better. 


Now  that  the  spring  planting  is  done,  the  horses  will 
not  have  such  a  hard  time  of  it.  There  wilt  also  be  a 
little  more  time  to  give  the  extra  care  and  attention  that 
will  keep  them  in  good  condition. 


W  hen  pasturing  dairy  cows  on  sweet  clover,  dairy- 
men -hould  be  extra  careful  to  remove  the  milk  promptly 
from  the  stable  and  to  cool  it  immediately.  It  is  not 
wise  to  pasture  on  sweet  clover  and  give  the  cows  no 
other  feed. 


Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Dairy  Standards 
Act  in  Ontario  has  apparently  died  down,  but  there  is 
still  .i  little  objecting  in  the  case  of  some  factories  where 
the  patrons  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  have  the 
workings  of  the  Act  properly  explained  to  them. 


If  the  patrons  of  small  cheese  factories  in  Ontario 
want  to  know  where  they  stand  and  how  economically 
their  milk  is  utilized,  they  should  study  carefully  the 
report  of  the  cheese  production  survey  made  by  the 
Department  of  Farm  Economics  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College. 


LONDON,  ONTARIO,  JUNE  15,  1922. 
Ready  for  Haying. 

By  the  time  this  issue  reaches  our  readers  the 
chances  are  that  haying  will  be  on  in  some  sections, 
while  in  others  it  will  only  be  a  few  days  off.  The 
question  for  every  farmer  to  ask  himself  is  whether  or 
not  he  is  ready  to  handle  the  crop  in  the  most  expedi- 
tious manner  and  to  take  advantage  of  every  turn  of 
the  weather  which  will  enable  him  to  put  up  for  next 
winter's  use  a  supply  of  fine,  well-cured  hay.  There 
is  no  use  being  content  with  the  thought  that  hay  is  hay 
and  it  does  not  matter  much  if  it  is  discolored  a  little 
by  the  weather.  Every  careful  feeder  knows  that  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  good  and  poor  hay  when  it 
comes  to  making  gains  with  cattle,  or  keeping  up  I  he- 
milk  flow.  The  poor  hay  may  not  only  have  lost  much 
of  the  nutriment  it  formerly  contained,  but  it  may  also 
have  been  so  poorly  cured  that  it  has  lost  much  of  the 
original  palatability  it  possessed  and  thus  have  been 
rendered  much  less  useful  as  a  feed. 

Farmers  who  count  on  a  good  crop  of  hay,  either  for 
feeding  or  for  sale,  as  is  the  case  in  some  districts,  know 
that  unless  they  are  ready  for  the  haying  season  and 
have  each  implement  required,  in  such  shape  that  it  can 
do  its  best  work,  they  are  apt  to  experience  some  ex- 
asperating delays  before  the  crop  is  safely  in  the  barn. 
Notwithstanding  this  simple  fact  there  are  far  too  many 
men  who  suddenly  discover  at  the  last  minute  that  some 
new  part  is  needed  for  the  mower,  or  that  the  knives  need 
grinding,  or  that  some  repairs;  are  needed  for  the  loader, 
or  the  rake.  Perhaps  all  that  is  needed  is  a  good  oiling 
and  perhaps  something  more  serious  is  at  fault.  In  any 
event,  each  unnecessary  delay  during  haying  means 
that  the  chances  of  getting  the  crop  in  with  the  minimum 
of  loss  are  lessened  and  the  thoughtful  haymaker  will 
attend  to  these  things  beforehand.  This  year,  probably 
more  than  any  other  year,  farmers  have  reason  to  pay 
extra  attention  to  the  successful  curing  of  the  hay  crop. 
Much  publicity  has  been  given  in  the  last  few  months 
to  the  danger  of  fires  and  consequent  heavy  losses  to 
owners  of  burned  barns  and  buildings.  There  seems  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  slipshod  methods  of  haymaking 
are  responsible  for  some  of  the  losses  that  have  been 
experienced,  a  fact  which  makes  all  the  more  imperative, 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  when  the  haying 
season  conies  around.  There  have  also  been  many 
instances  were  cattle  have  become  sick  and  in  many- 
cases  died  as  a  result  of  eating  hay  of  poor  quality.  In 
most  instances  it  has  been  sweet  clover  hay  that  has  been 
fed,  but  there  have  been  no  cases  that  we  are  aware  of 
where  sweet  clover  hay,  properly  cured  and  of  good 
quality,  has  resulted  in  the  death  of  animals.  It  is 
important,  however,  that  the  strictest  care  be  exercised 
in  curing  sweet  clover  hay  and  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  see  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  mold.  Evidence 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  dangerous  molds  find  sweet 
clover  a  better  host  than  most  other  hay  crops.  Be 
ready  for  the  haying. 


There  are  still  many  owners  of  poultry  who  apparently 
do  not  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  colonv  house 
for  raising  chickens.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
who  have  had  experience  in  this  line  will  write  and  tell 
us  just  how  their  colony  houses  are  constructed  and  what 
their  experience  has  been. 


An  editorial  in  last  week's  issue  entitled  "Farmer 
Members  and  Oleo"  carried  the  following  statement 
which  we  desire  to  correct  here:" — there  were  84  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  parties  and  56  Progressives  Of  the 
former,  all  but  18  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution." 
The  last  sentence  of  this  statement  should  have  read 
"Of  the  former,  a  majority  of  18  voted  in  favor  of  the 
resolution." 


Cheese  Marketing. 

There  is  much  information  in  the  preliminary  report 
of  the  cheese  production  survey  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Farm  Economics  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  which  should  be  given  careful  thought 
by  all  cheese  factory  patrons  in  the  Province.  No 
very  thorough  investigation  has  as  yet  made  been 
into  the  question  of  cheese  marketing,  but  there  is 
one  point  which  was  brought  out  by  the  survey  that  has 
an  important  bearing  on  this  problem.  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  has  in  times  past  intimated  pretty  strongly 
that  the  present  system  of  marketing  cheese  could  be 
vastly  improved  and  we  are  strengthened  in  this  view 
by  the  facts  of  the  survey.  As  we  have  stated  in  the 
past  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  the  time  in  which  they 
served  their  purpose  best,  the  principle  of  having  local 
cheese  auctions  with  salesmen  representing  each  group 
of  patrons  present  at  these  auctions,  was  a  good  one. 
It  seemed,  on  the  face  of  it,  and  doubtless  did  for  many 
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years,  serve  in  a  way  to  secure  payment  for  the  cheese 
on  a  quality  basis.  In  earlier  days,  also,  there  did  not 
exist  the  same  necessity  for  uniform  standards  over  a 
whole  province  and  country,  and  under  these  conditions 
a  system  of  marketing  which  took  account  only  of  the 
reputation  and  welfare  of  some  small  section  of  the 
country  gave  a  stimulus  to  competition  between  districts 
and  probably  served  to  build  up  the  cheese  industry 
through  the  erection  of  many  more  factories  in  those 
districts  which  the  buyers  seemed  to  favor.  While 
the  force  of  this  argument  still  exists,  there  have  arisen 
other  conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
industry,  which  make  it  imperative  that  if  the  patrons 
of  the  factories  —  who,  after  all,  are  the  principal 
parties  to  the  handling  of  cheese  together  with  the  con- 
sumer — are  to  get  what  is  coming  to  them  in  the  way 
of  price,  and  if  they  are  to  receive  this  price  in  a  way  thai 
will  inform  them  accurately  how  their  product  stands 
in  comparison  with  the  product  of  other  factories, 
some  system  must  take  the  place  of  the  present  local 
cheese  boards  which  will  tend  more  toward  uniformity 
in  the  product  of  the  whole  cheese  industry  and  return  to 
i  he  patron  a  price  based  on  fairness  and  quality. 

Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  is  so  likely  to  improve  cheese 
marketing  in  Ontario  as  a  strong  effort  in  co-operation. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  it  would  be  too  costly 
to  set  up  a  strong  central  organization  with  high  salaried 
officers.  Co-operation  has  succeeded  elsewhere  because 
it  has  proven  to  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  and  more 
economical  than  former  practices  in  the  marketing 
of  farm  products.  Cheese  patrons  in  Eastern  Ontario 
are  already  paying,  according  to  the  survey,  $35,()(M) 
yearly  to  salesmen  of  factories  who,  in  too  many  cases, 
are  incompetent,  or  powerless,  and  do  not  really  sell  the 
cheese,  but  take  what  the  buyers  are  willing  to  offer. 
It  is  not  the  price  of  a  thing  that  matters,  but  the  service 
secured  for  every  dollar  expended.  We  are  very  much 
inclined  to  believe  that  if  the  cheese  patrons  of  Ontario 
were  to  expend  that  $35,000  yearly  in  marketing  their 
cheese  through  a  sound,  fair,  co-operative  system,  with 
real  experts  to  do  the  selling,  the  cheese  industry,  woujd 
be  infinitely  better  off.  The  present  system  is  ac- 
companied by  many  evils  which  have  crept  into  it  during 
the  last  40  years  and  a  change  would  eliminate  these 
as  well  as  provide  for  a  more  economical  expenditure  ot 
the  money  of  the  producer. 


Neighbors. 

Just  a  word  about  neighbors  at  this  time  to  remind 
some  of  us  that  being  a  good  neighbor  is  more  important 
than  we  often  remember.  No  one  living  in  Canada  is  in 
a  position  to  appreciate  a  good  neighbor  more  than  a 
farmer.  There  are  times  on  every  farm  when  some- 
thing goes  wrong  and  the  timely  help  of  a  neighbor, 
whom  you  can  call  upon  freely,  is  of  intestimable  worth. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  horse  that  has  taken  sick  in  the  midst  oi 
a  busy  season,  or  an  implement  that  has  gone  wrong 
just  when  you  thought  everything  was  in  good  shape 
for  work.  Perhaps  someone  in  the  household  is  sick 
and  the  timely  help  of  a  neighbor  will  prove  both  a 
comfort  and  a  material  relief.  In  haying  and  harvest 
the  practice  of  changing  work  is  prevalent  among  farm- 
ers and  it  is  here  that  neighborliness  is  proven  a  real  or  a 
ncgligib'e  quantity.  It  is  not  unknown  for  some  men 
to  be  willing  to  take  help  from  a  neighbor  at  threshing 
or  silo  filling,  but  not  willing  to  help  back  and  these 
are  not  good  neighbors.  They  lack  the  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship with  their  brother  farmers  and  in  the  end  gain  noth- 
ing by  their  selfishness.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  men  who  are  better  to  their  neighbors  than  they 
are  to  themselves,  but  it  is  a  strange  thing  in  some  ways 
that  these  are  the  men  who  get  the  most  sympathy 
when  difficulties  occur.  No  finer  thing  can  be  said  about 
a  man  than  that  he  is  a  good  neighbor,  for  while  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  be  accounted  a  good  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, it  is  almost  a  better  thing,  in  many  ways,  to 
be  called  a  good  neighbor. 
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When  We  Can't  Blame  the  Other 
Chap. 

By  Sandy  Fraser. 
"Sandy,"  says  the  auld  wumman  tae  me  yesterday,  at 
dinner  time,  "when  ye  went  awa'  tae  the  field  this 
niornin'  ye  left  the  pig-pen  door  unfastened  an  ilka  one 
o'  those  nine  young  pigs  got  oot  and  made  an  organized 
drive  on  my  garden,  that  I've  spent  the  best  part  o'  two 
weeks  fillin'  up  wi'  seeds  and  such  like,  till  I  thocht  I  had 
what  would  guarantee  ye  three  meals  a  day  frae  July 
till  October,  even  gin  everything  else  on  the  farm  was  a 
failure.  But  ye  can  juist  go  and  tak'  a  look  at  it  the  noo. 
There's  no'  even  a  weed  left.  The  only  thing  they  didna 
turn  upside  doon  was  that  patch  o'  rhubarb  at  the  far 
end." 

"It  would  hae  served  them  richt  gin  they  had  eaten 
that  too,"  I  replied.  "But  are  ye  sure  that  it  was  me 
that  left  the  door  unlatched?"  Ye  did  it  once  before 
and  that's  the  best  proof  that  ye  did  it  this  mornin'," 
says  Jean,  wi'  that  queer  logic  and  way  o'  reasoning 
that's  part  o'  woman's  nature. 

Hooever,  there  were  no  witnesses  that  I  could  call 
on  tae  prove  my  innocence  and  all  I  could  dae  was  to 
start  off  in  search  o'  those  pigs.  I  found  them  holding 
a  picnic  in  the  corn-field  back  o'  the  barn  and  havin'  a 
good  time,  generally,  at  my  expense.  I  broke  a  couple 
o'  fence-pickets  and  maist  o'  my  New- Year's  resolutions 
before  I  had  them  all  back  in  their  pen  again,  to  say 
naething  o'  the  wear  and  tear  on  mysel'  in  general.  My 
heart  and  lungs  were  workin'  over-time,  I  can  tell  ye 
and  1  went  aroond  tae  the  shady  side  o'  the  barn  and  sat 
doon  tae  cool  off  and  dae  a  wee  bit  o'  thinkin'.  Not 
that  I  expected  tae  get  muckle  pleasure  oot  o'  this  last, 
but  there  are  some  things  that  ye  may  as  weel  think  over 
and  hae  done  wi,  once  and  for  all. 

Here  was  I  wi'  my  feelin's  upset,  my  corn-field  rooted 
up  and  the  auld  wumman's  garden  lookin'  as  though  a 
couple  o'  cyclones  had  passed  through  it,  and  all  be- 
cause o'  my  carelessness,  apparently.  I  tried  hard  tae 
mak'  mysel'  believe  that  it  must  hae  been  the  wind  that 
unfastened  that  door  but  that  was  stretchin'  it  pretty 
hard  and  I  gave  it  up  for  a  bad  job.  I  was  tae  blame 
for  my  misfortunes,  as  usual. 

Sometimes  I  will  be  thinkin'  that  I  am  mair  or  less 
o'  a  philosopher  and  that  I  can  stand  bad  luck  as  weel 
as  onybody.  But  when  I've  thocht  aboot  it,  later  on, 
I  had  tae  admit  that  it  was  when  I  could  lay  the  blame 
for  my  troubles  on  some  ither  chap  that  I  could  get  up 
the  courage  tae  laugh  aboot  them.  Sae  lang  as  I  could 
shift  the  responsibility  over  tae  some  one  else  I  felt  that 
I  could  hauld  up  my  heid  and  tell  the  warld  to  dae  its 
warst.  But  it  was  anither  matter  when  I  was  left  tae 
carry  the  blame  all  by  mysel',  and  when  my  ain  careless- 
ness was  the  one  and  only  cause  o'  my  misfortune. 

I. ike  a  few  ither  short-sighted  chaps,  that  hae  had 
to  wark  their  way  through  this  educational  institution 
that  we  call  the  World,  I  hae  made  an  unco'  number  o' 


"bad  breaks,"  as  the  saying  goes,  and  there's  na  doot 
aboot  it  but  that  gin  we  werena  punished  by  Remorse 
we'd  improve  but  little  wi'  age.  It's  the  price  we  pay 
for  oor  mistakes  and,  mostly,  it's  what  ye  might  call 
a  war-time  price  at  that. 

This  brings  tae  my  mind  a  wee  experience  that  I 
went  through  juist  aboot  a  year  ago  this  month.  I  got 
a  lesson  from  it,  na  doot,  but  gin  I  hae  to  get  anither  o' 
the  same  kind  I  think  I'll  gie  mysel'  up  for  a  bad  job. 
entirely. 

I  had  been  readin'  in  the  paper,  some  advice  tae 
horse-owners.  It  said  that  it  was  a  guid  idea  tae  let 
yer  horses  oot  on  pasture  at  night,  rather  than  tae  be 
keepin'  them  in  a  warm  stable  where  they  couldna  roll 
nor  get  a  bite  o'  grass. 

This  looked  kind  o'  sensible  tae  me  and,  as  I  had  a 
driver  that  I  had  been  keepin'  in  the  stable  all  the  time  he 
wasna  on  the  road,  I  thought  I»micht  as  weel  tak'  some 
o'  the  advice  I  was  payin'  for  and  see  how  it  would  wark. 

I  thought  as  muckle  o'  this  horse  o'  mine  as  I  did 
o'  all  my  wife's  relations  pit  taegether  and  I  was  a  wee 
bit  uneasy  when  I  turned  him  oot  into  a  field  next  tae 
the  barn.  There  was  a  wire  fence  all  aroond  this  field 
and  a  creek  rinnin'  through  it,  but  it  never  occurred 
tae  me  what  a  combination  o'  the  twa  might  dae  to  my 
pony.  It's  always  like  that.  Ye  never  imagine,  before- 
hand, what  actually  happens. 

Aboot  nine  o'clock  that  night,  after  I  had  gone  tae  bed, 
I  heard  a  queer  sort  o'  a  racket  comin'  frae  ootside 
somewhere,  and  soundin'  as  though  something  had  been 
caught  in  the  wire  fence  and  was  tryin'  tae  get  loose. 
Then  I  heard  na  more  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  a  cow 
had  been  gettin'  her  horns  mixed  up  with  the  wire  but 
had  got  loose  and  gone  away.  Sae  I  rolled  over  and 
went  tae  sleep. 

When  I  cam'  doon  stairs  aboot  five  o'clock  the  next 
mornin'  I  took  a  look  oot  tae  see  if  my  horse  was  in  the 
field  where  I  had  left  him.  There  was  neither  sight  nor 
sound  o'  him  and  I  couldna  imagine  what  had  become 
o'  him.  The  minute  I  got  my  boots  on  I  started  for  the 
barn.  But  before  I  got  there  I  heard  a  sort  o'  .a  groan 
frae  the  direction  o'  the  creek.  It  all  cam'  tae  me  in  a 
second  what  had  happened.  What  I  had  heard  the 
night  before  was  my  horse  caught  in  the  fence  that  ran 
alangside  the  creek,  and  it  had  thrown  him  intae  the 
water  on  his  back. 

Rinning  tae  the  carriage-shed  I  grabbed  a  pair  o' 
wire-pliers  and  a  piece  o'  a  rope  that  was  there.  In  aboot 
ten  seconds  mair  I  was  doon  tae  the  creek  where  I  knew 
I  would  find  my  horse.  And  there  he  was,  sure  enough, 
but,  whether  it  was  a  horse  or  juist  a  heap  o'  mud, 
naebody  but  mysel'  could  ever  hae  told. 

He  had  been  reachin'  over  the  fence  for  the  grass 
on  the  ither  side  and  the  lower  wire  had  got  in  between 
his  hoof  and  the  shoe  on  his  hind  foot.  When  he  drew 
back  he  had  been  thrown  over  intae  the  mud  and  water. 
He  was  sae  tangled  up  in  the  fence  that  I  had  tae  cut  it  in 
five  places  before  I  got  him  clear.  Then,  tying  the  rope 
aroond  his  neck  I  gave  him  a  heave  tae  the  side  o'  the 
bank,  thinkin'  he  might  manage  tae  help  himsel'  a  wee 
bit  at  the  same  time.  He  didna  go  back  on  me  and  in 
anither  minute  he  was  oot  o'  the  creek  and  lyin'  on  the 
grass  at  the  side. 

But  sic  a  lookin'  horse  I  never  saw  and  never  vvant  tae 
see  again.  There  was  a  inch  o'  mud  covering  him,  frae 
his  nose  tae  his  tail.  One  eye  was  shut  and  swelled  up 
as  big  as  my  twa  fists.  He  had  half  a  dozen  cuts  on  him 
in  different  places  and  one  o'  his  hind  legs  seemed  tae 
be  paralyzed  entirely.  I  didna  ken  whether  it  was 
broken  or  juist  oot  o'  joint.  I  was  that  sorry  for  my 
horse  and  that  mad  at  mysel'  for  not  gettin'  up,  when  I 
heard  the  racket  the  night  before,  that  I  felt  juist  like 
sittin'  doon  there  and  tearin'  my  whiskers  oot.  But  as 
that  would  hae  done  but  little  good  I  picked  up  a  piece 
o'  a  board  and  went  tae  scraping  the  mud  off  my  pony's 
sides  and  neck. 

When  the  Vet.  came  alang  he  said  he  couldna  find 
ony  bones  broken  and,  between  us,  we  managed  tae 
get  the  horse  tae  the  stable.  We  washed  him  off  and 
patched  him  up  as  weel  as  we  were  able,  but  for  three 
days  I  didna  ken  whether  he  was  gaein'  tae  pull  through 
or  no'.  And  in  these  three  days  I  found  oot  exactly 
how  a  man  can  feel  when  he  sees  one  o'  the  dumb  brutes 
that  has  done  his  work  for  him  and  been  under  his  care, 
suffering  through  his  ain  carelessness.  I  almaist  wished 
the  horse  would  die  and  get  the  both  o'  us  oot  o'  misery. 
I  couldna  even  sleep  at  nights  for  thinkin'  o'  it. 

Hooever,  on  the  fourth  day  I  noticed  a  wee  change  for 
the  better  and,  in  three  weeks  frae  that  time,  I  had  my 
pony  in  the  buggy  again  and  was  drivin'  tae  toon  as 
though  wire  fences,  mud  and  "remorse"  had  never 
existed. 

I  still  feel  sorry  when  I  think  aboot  it  all,  of  coorse, 
but  I  got  a  guid,  healthy  lesson,  juist  the  same  and  I 
noo  sleep  wi'  one  ear  open  for  ony  sounds  that  may  be 
a  warnin'  o'  danger  tae  the  stock  or  tae  my  ain  peace  o' 
mind. 

It's  aboot  all  I  can  dae,  for  I've  never  had  muckle 
success  in  my  attempts  tae  shift  the  blame  for  onything 
onto  the  auld  wumman. 

Ill  be  thinkin',  sometimes,  that  she  is  never  gaein'  tae 
ken  what  "remorse"  is  and,  in  this  way,  will  be  missin' 
one  o'  Life's  best  means  o'  discipline  and  education. 
But,  once  when  I  mentioned  something  like  this  tae 
her,  she  asked  me  gin  I  didna  think  ony  farmer's  wife 
suffered  all  the  "remorse"  that  was  guid  for  her  when 
she  remembered  the  chances  she  had  before  she  signed 
up  on  her  present  job. 

I  dinna  think,  hooever,  that  she  intended  her  re- 
marks tae  be  personal. 

It  is  better  to  keep  the  young  calves  in  out  of  the 
hot  sun  during  the  day  time. 


Nature's  Diary. 

By  A.  Brooker  Klugh,  M.  A. 
Up  here  at  Grand  Bend  on  the  Lake  Huron  Shore  I 
have  run  across  some  things  of  interest  in  the  past  few 
days,  (the  end  of  May),  in  the  woods,  fields  and  on  the 
lake-shore. 

The  lake  shore  and  the  country  immediately  border- 
ing on  it  is  sandy  with  fairly  high  dunes  just  back  from 
the  shore.  A  little  south  of  here,  near  Thedford,  behind 
the  dunes  is  an  area  of  swampy  land  which  has  been 
cleared  up,  and  in  this  soil,  which  is  perhaps  the  blackest 
to  be  seen  anywhere,  celery  culture  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively. To  the  south  of  this  again  is  Ipperwash 
Beach,  where  the  sand  along  the  shore  is  of  such  wonder- 
fully firm  consistency,  even  when  dry,  that  one  can  run  a 
heavy  car  over  it  and  leave  only  the  faintest  impression 
of  the  tires,  At  the  south  end  of  this  beach  is  Kettle 
Point,  so  named  from  the  large  rounded  masses  of  Mar- 
casite— a  dimorphic  form  of  Pyrite,  FeS  2 ,— which  quite 
strongly  resemble  an  old-fashioned  iron  kettle  turned 
upside-down,  and  which  occur  in  considerable  numbers, 
embedded  in  the  very  flaky  shale  of  the  shore. 

One  morning  when  I  was  in  the  woods  a  pair  of 
Chickadees  came  along  looking  for  a  nesting-site. 
The  male  took  the  lead  in  this  search  and  examined  a 
couple  of  old  stumps,  and  then  flew  to  a  half-rotten  oak 
stump.  Here  he  started  to  peck  and  called  to  the  female, 
who  came  uttering  a  low  "zee — zee — zee"  note,  and  for 
little  while  they  worked  at  the  stump  until  they  had 
dug  a  little  cavity.  The  male  left  this  stump  and  flew 
to  a  poplar  stump  which  was  rotten  inside  and  which 
had  a  cavity  in  one  side.  He  looked  into  the  cavity, 
pecked  out  a  piece  of  the  rotten  wood,  then  perched  up 
on  the  top  of  the  stump  and  sang  his  "Whee  her-her 
Whee-her-her  most  vivaciously  and  continuously 
until  the  female  came.  She  examined  the  cavity  and 
then  they  set  to  work  to  excavate  by  turns,  and  worked 
away  for  three  hours  enlarging  the  cavity.  For  several 
days  they  have  been  working  at  this  nesting-site, 
excavating  for  an  hour  or  two  and  then  going  off  on  a 
foraging  expedition.  When  they  return  to  work  the 
male  always  arrives  first  and  takes  a  look  into  the  cavity 
and  usually  does  a  little  work,  but  the  female  does  most 
of  the  excavating.  .  . 

There  are  some  very  fine  and  quite  extensive  clurnps 
of  Columbine  in  the  open  woods  and  here  the  Ruby- 
throated  Hummingbirds  visit  them  very  frequently. 
One  day  I  saw  a  male  doing  his  pendulum  flight.  He 
described  an  arc  of  some  thirty  feet,  swinging  back  and 
forth  a  great  many  times  like  a  pendulum,  and  making 
a  very  loud  humming  as  he  did  so.  The  huge  queen 
Bumblebees,  which  are  now  seeking  nectar  for  their 
first  brood,  also  visit  the  Columbine,  but  their  tongues 
are  not  long  enough  to  reach  the  end  of  the  spurs  in 
which  the  nectar  is  located  in  the  legitimate  manner, 
so  they  bite  a  hole  at  the  base  of  the  spur  and  then  insert 
their  tongues,  repeating  this  operation  with  considerable 
rapidity  on  each  of  the  five  spurs. 

On  the  sand  dunes  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron  a 
very  showy  flower  is  now  in  bloom — the  Puccoon. 
It  is  a  plant  which  grows  in  little  clumps,  has  narrow 
rough-hairy  leaves  and  handsome  deep  yellow  some- 
what funnel-shaped  flowers.  In  some  places  the  Lupine 
occurs  with  it  and  the  masses  of  blue  Lupine  inter- 
spersed with  the  brilliant  yellow  of  the  Puccoon  makes 
a  very  striking  combination.  .  . 

Stretches  of  sand  are  at  first  sight  not  very  promising 
areas  from  the  natural  history  standpoint,  but  if  we 
investigate  them  closely  we  find  many  things  of  lnterest.- 
On  one  sand  area  here  there  is  a  colony  of  Digger  Wasps 
(Bembex),  which  are  busy  excavating  their  burrows. 
They  dig  down  into  the  sand,  at  first  throwing  it  out  in 
a  shower  behind  them  like  a  dog  digging  after  a  ground- 
hog, and  when  the  burrow  gets  deeper  they  scratch 
a  load  behind  them  and  then  back  out  of  the  burrow, 
shoving  the  load  of  moist  sand  out  of  the  burrow. 
When  the  burrow  is  finished  they  capture  insects 
sting  them  so  as  to  paralyze  them,  store  them  in  the 
burrow,  lay  an  egg  on  the  last  one  stored,  and  close  up 
the  burrow.  When  the  egg  hatches  the  larva  feeds  on 
the  insects.  The  Painted  Turtles  come  to  this  sand  area 
to  lay  their  eggs,  excavating  a  hole,  depositing  their 
spherical,  leathery-skinned  eggs,  and  then  covering 
them  up.  A  turtle  is  often  taken  a  type  of  a  slow- 
moving  animal,  but  I  timed  one  of  those  which  came  to 
this  area  and  found  that  it  could  run  a  yard  in  four 
seconds.  There  is  a  spider,  a  species  of  Lycosa,  which 
lives  in  burrows  in  this  sand  area.  It  digs  a  perpendi- 
cular burrow  about  ten  inches  deep  and  lines  the  mouth 
of  the  burrow  for  a  distance  of  two  inches  with  silk. 

Along  the  sandy  shore  of  the  river,  where  it  joins 
the  lake  at  Port  Frank,  I  came  across  a  flock  of  eight 
Red-backed  Sandpipers.  They  were  very  tame  and 
allowed  one  to  approach  within  six  feet.  They  were 
feeding  on  worms  and  mollusks  which  they  dug  up  at  the 
margin  of  the  water  with  their  long  bills.  They  arc 
handsome  birds  with  their  reddish-brown  backs  and 
black  abdomens,  and  they  do  not  do  as  much  "tipping 
when  they,  run  about  as  most  of  the  sandpipers. 

In  the  Aux  Sauble  River  here  the  commonest  spec  :ies 
of  fresh-water  mussel  is  a  very  large  species— Quadrula 
plicata— which  attains  a  length  of  ten  inches  and  a 
depth  of  about  eight  inches,  and  has  a  very  massive 
shell. 


Another  season  of  active  work  is  now  starting  for  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  Growers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with 
better  harvesting  weather  than  last  year  and  one  year's 
experience  to  go  on,  the  company  will  have  a  very 
successful  season  and  thus  prove  more  clearly  the  value 
of  co-operation  in  the  marketing  of  farm  crops. 


June  15,  1922 
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Ontario  Cheese  Factories  Need  Greater  Efficiency. 


THERE  has  just  been  received  in  this  office  the 
concluding  portion  of  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
cheese  production  survey  made  by  the  Department 
of  (  arm  Economics,  O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1921.  This  survey  was  made 
the  authorization  of  the  Honorable  Manning  W. 
Doherty,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  and 
cov  ered  112  cheese  factories,  53  of  which  were  in  Dundas 
and  Russell  Counties,  26  in  Lanark  County,  29  in 
Hastings  and  Prince  Edward  Counties,  and  4  in  Oxford 
County.  There  112  factories  made  17,027,088  pounds 
of  cheese  last  year,  of  which  the  four  in  Oxford  County 
averaged  388,246  pounds  each,  while  the  108  factories 
in  Eastern  Ontario  averaged  143,286  pounds,  and  the 
general  average  of  all  factories  was  152,000  pounds. 
The  concluding  portions  of  the  report  deal  with  the 
important  questions  of  milk  hauling,  cheese  hauling, 
irhey  butter  manufacture,  cheese  marketing  and  cheese 
prices,  and  also  with  the  cost  of  making  cheese. 

Evidence  accumulated  by  the  survey  indicates  that 
in  many  factories  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
improvement  and  economy  in  the  matter  of  delivering 
milk  to  the  factory.    It  is  stated  that  in  40  of  the  112 
factories  utilizing  75,960,442  pounds  of  milk,  and  of 
which  38  were  joint  stock  factories,  milk  was  hauled  to 
the  factory  by  the  route  system  at  a  gross  cost  of  $90,596, 
or  an  average  cost  per  ton  of  milk  of  $2.38.    It  is  pointed 
out  that  in  these  40  factories  there  were  230  milk  routes, 
which  varied  greatly  in 
length,  from  two  miles  or 
less  to  over  eight  miles  for 
each  route.  Table  1  shows 
a  grouping  of  factories 
into  four  groups  accord- 
ing to  the  cost  of  hauling 
one  ton  of  milk,  and  also 
gives   a    great    deal  of 
Valuable  information  with 
regard    to    the   cost  of 
hauling  per  hundred- 
weight of  cheese,  the  aver- 
age    weight     of  milk 
hauled  on  each  load,  the 
length  of  the  route,  etc. 
Although  the  averages  in 
these  four  groups  vary 
from  $1.79  per  ton  of  milk 

in  one  case  to  $3.55  per  ton  in  another  case,  the  extreme 
variations  in  cost  of  hauling  are  said  to  have  varied 
from  $1.56  per  ton  for  one  factory  to  $5.44  in  another 
factory.  It  is  explained  that  the  exceptionally  high  cost 
in  the  latter  instance  was  found  to  be  due  to  "the 
inroads  made  in  the  territory  of  this  factory  by  the 
cream  trade  to  a  large  neighboring  city."  It  seems 
apparent,  however,  from  the  figures  that  there  are  far 
too  many  factories  with  hauling  costs  that  run  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $3.50  per  ton  of  milk.  The  conclusions 
to  be  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  table  1  are  thus  set 
forth  in  the  report: 

"The  table  sets  out  the  variations  in  cost  of  hauling 
and  two  of  the  chief  reasons  for  these  differences,  i.  e., 
size  of  average  load  and  volume  of  milk  produced  per 
mill.-  of  route.  These  two  factors  are,  of  course,  very 
plosely  related,  and  in  districts,  therefore,  where  for 
various  reasons,  such  as  large  amounts  of  poor  or  waste 
land,  poor  quality  of  cows,  lack  of  development  of  dairy- 
ing, or  strong  competition  for  milk  between  cheese 
Elctories,  or  between  the  cheese  factory  and  other 
markets  for  milk,  the  cost  of  hauling  by  the  route 
System  becomes  an  enormous  burden,  and  the  figures 
suggest  that  wherever  possible  the  work  could  be  more 
Hieaply  performed  by  the  farmers  themselves,  or  that 


in  some  instances  the  smaller  factory  may  be  justified." 

After  pointing  out  that  other  columns  in  the  table 
show  clearly  the  difficulties  of  cheap  hauling  where 
milk  is,  not  plentifully  produced,  such  as  was  the  case, 
for  instance,  with  the  group  of  six  factories  with  twenty- 
five  miles  of  route,  an  average  of  6.9  miles  for  one  ton 
of  milk,  and  an  average  load  of  1,104  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  group  of  eleven  factories  with  13>£ 
miles  of  route  per  factory,  an  average  of  2.1  miles  of 
route  per  ton  of  milk,  and  an  average  of  2,850  pounds 
of  milk  per  load,  the  report  further  says:  "Since  it  is 
obviously  impossible  for  a  hauler  to  drive  6  or  7  miles 
to  pick  up  a  ton  load  of  milk  and  deliver  it  to  the  factory 
in  time  and  in  good  condition,  the  haulers  in  the  two 
high-cost  groups  had  to  haul  smaller  loads,  which  meant 
high  costs  of  hauling,  no  matter  what  the  distance  of 
hauling  may  be,  as  table  3  discloses. 

Cost  of  Hauling  Per  Ton  of  Milk — Table  3. 


Length  of  individual 
routes  (miles) 

Average  load 
over  2,500 
lbs. 

Average  load 
under  2,500 
lbs. 

2  or  less  

$1 .56 

$1 .97 

2  to  3  

1  40 

2.13 

3  to  4  

1  92 

3  40 

5  to  7   

2  43 

3.50 

Costs  of  Hauling  Cheese  Milk,  1921— Table  2. 


Cost  per 
ton  milk 
$ 

No. 
fact. 

Av.  cost 
per  ton 
$ 

Cost  per 
cwt.  cheese 
$ 

Lbs.  milk 
per  fact. 

Miles  of 
route  per 
fact. 

Lbs.  milk 
per  mile  of 
route  per 
season 

Miles  for 
1  ton  load 

Av.  length 
route  (miles) 

Av.  wt. 
load, 
lbs. 

Under  2.00 

11 

1.79 

1.00 

2,027,400 

13.5 

147,420 

2.1 

3.3 

2850 

2.00-2.50 

11 

2. IS 

1.20 

1,774,000 

19.0 

92,976 

3.3 

4  1 

2367 

2.50-3.00 

11 

2.75 

1.55 

2,125,000 

28.0 

72,364 

4.3 

4.1 

1798 

Over  3.00 

6 

3.55 

2.00 

1,126,000 

25.0 

45,084 

6.9 

4.0 

1104 

"The  aibove  figures  represent  costs  of  actual  routes 
reported  by  the  trip  or  by  the  ton,  and  illustrate  the 
necessity  of  loading  milk  wagons  wherever  roads  and 
grades  will  permit  to  an  average  load  of  over  2,500  lbs. 
In  the  case  of  those  factories  which  have  milk  hauling 
costs  of  over  $2  per  ton,  it  would  be  well  advised  for 
patrons  to  consider  well  the  following  possibilities  for 
improvement:  1.  Hauling  their  own  milk.  This 
practice  is  growing  in  any  event,  and  very  few  factories 
which  have  abandoned  milk  hauling  would  now  care  to 
return  to  this  practice.  2.  Arrangement  with  one  or 
two  neighbors  for  joint  hauling  of  the  milk,  each  patron 
to  haul  in  turn.  This  practice  does  not  need  heavy 
wagons,  and  on  busy  days  younger  members  of  the 
family  may  haul  the  milk.  3.  Strict  scrutiny  and 
examination  of  present  hauling  conditions  to  discover 
where  the  high  costs  of  hauling  lie.  4.  Rearrangement 
of  routes  to  cut  out  duplication  or  competition  with 
neighboring  factories  which  operate  in  the  same  area. 
In  the  40  factories  herein  dealt  with,  a  total  of  $90,596 
was  paid  out  for  hauling  milk.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
this  amount  might,  to  advantage,  have  been  left  in  the 
farmer's  own  pocket,  as  he  could  have  done  the  work 
much  more  cheaply  and  efficiently  himself." 

It  is  pointed  out,  in  connection  with  the  methods 


of  selling  cheese,  that  practically  all  the  factories  in 
Ontario  pay  salaries  to  factory  "salesmen  .wh0.s.el'.^ 
cheese  on  the  cheese  uoards  or  otherwise.  Various 
amounts  are  paid  to  these  salesmen  for  the  season,  tne 
extremes  being  $10  and  $100.  The  average  for  each 
group  of  factories  is  shown  in  Table  No.  4,  which  table 
also  indicates  the  amount  which  the  salaries  ot  these 
salesmen  adds  to  the  cost  per  ton  and  per  box  ot  cheese. 
This  table  clearly  indicates  that  the  larger  the  factory 
the  cheaper  is  this  service  rendered  by  the  salesmen 
when  figured  on  the  unit  basis  It  is  worth  while 
noting  also  that  "the  combined  salaries  of  the  salesmen 
of  Eastern  Ontario  factories  should  amount  to  about 
$35,000  per  year."  ,  ..  n( 

With  more  especial  reference  to  the  question  ot 
prices  received  for  cheese  in  1921,  the  report  has  the 
following  comment  to  make,  after  pointing  out  that 
three  factories  in  Western  Ontario  averaged  over 
cents  per  pound,  five  factories  in  the  whole  group 
averaged  from  18tf  to  19  cents  forty-six  o 
averaged  from  18  to  18tf  cents,  forty-four  factories 
averaged  from  17^  to  18  cents,  eleven  factories  averaged 
from  17  to  17^  cents,  and  two  factories  averaged  under 
17  cents  per  pound:  "According  to  the  figures  compiled 
from  this  investigation  the  average  price  received  tor 
all  factories  was  just  below  18  cents  per  pound.  1  here 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  figures  are 
higher   than    the    actual    prices  paid.     There  wa 

some  evidence  on  the  lace 
of  the  returns,  and  much 
more    brought    out  in 
further    investigation  ot 
the   marketing  methods 
appertaining  to  this  com- 
modity, that  cheese  buy- 
ers had  arrangements  with 
makers  and  salesmen  by 
means  of  which  cuts  in 
prices  due  to  cheese  being 
below  the  No.  1  grade  on 
arrival  at  Montreal  were 
reflected    back    to  the 
factory  as  cuts  in  the 
weights    of   the  cheese 
rather  than  in  the  price 
per    pound  bid   on  the 
board.    This  system  of 
protection  of  the  maker  by  the  buyer,  has  the  effect 
of  keeping  the   producers   in  the  dark  regarding  the 
quality  of  the  product  and  is  a  serious  reflection  on 
the  present  cheese  board  system  of  marketing,  in  that 
there  is  no  encouragement  to  the  patron  forgood,  or 
discouragement  for  bad,  quality  of  product.  _ 

No  factories  making  more  than  100  tons  during 
the  season  received  less  than  17  cents  per  pound  tor 
their  product,  and  no  factories  making  less  than  MJ 
tons  during  the  season  received  over  18>4  cents  as  an 
average  price  for  cheese.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that 
the  larger  factories  received  the  highest  prices,  and  this 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  first  part  of  the  report, 
which  shows  that  factories  making  over  200  tons  averaged 
19.22  cents  per  pound,  while  there  was  practically  a 
steady  decline  in  the  average  price  received,  until 
factories  up  to  50  tons  per  season  averaged  only  about 
17.75  cents  per  pound.  The  advantage  of  the  larger 
factory  is  further  shown  by  table  No.  5,  regarding 
which  the  report  points  out  that  if  all  factories  had 
averaged  18^  cents  per  pound  for  cheese  during  the 
season,  "which  was  the  highest  average  price  received 
by  any  considerable  number  of  factories,"  the  cheese 
of  the  108  factories  in  Eastern  Ontario  would  have 
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Statistics  From  Cheese  Production  Survey  1921 — Table  1. 


Tons  cheese 
per  fact. 

No. 
fact. 

No. 
patrons 

Months 
in 
oper. 

Value 
Real 
Estate 
$ 

Value 
Equip- 
ment 
$ 

Repairs, 
Deprec. 
&  Int. 
$ 

Supplies 

and 
Current 
expenses 
$ 

Oper. 
salarv 
$ 

Hired 
labor 
$ 

Details  of  cost  per  100  lbs.  cheese 

Loss  per 
factory  from 
average  s.  p. 
under  18>^c. 
per  lb. 
$ 

Av. 
cost 

$ 

Credit 

for 
whey 
butter 
$ 

Repairs 
$ 

Labor 
$ 

Supplies 
$ 

Under  30  

9 

25 

6 

1655 

1264 

432 

760 

613 

00 

4.03 

.21 

.215 

1.40 

1.71 

500 

30-  40  

10 

32 

6.7 

1811 

1532 

472 

1042 

761 

17 

3.18 

.17 

.127 

1.14 

1.52 

584 

40-  50  

11 

28 

7.0 

1850 

1677 

572 

1361 

855 

27 

2.90 

.27 

.168 

.98 

1.51 

601 

50-  60  

17 

38 

7.4 

1993 

1782 

597 

1603 

979 

197 

2.715  ' 

.36 

.129 

1.04 

1.43 

728 

60-  70  

10 

43 

7.3 

2084 

1833 

579 

1816 

900 

180 

2.41 

.21 

.074 

.81 

1.37 

1024 

70-  80  

19 

55 

2671 

2393 

766 

1992 

1002 

264 

2.37 

.31 

.128 

.84 

1.33 

845 

80-100  

14 

44 

8.1 

2510 

2662 

786 

2443 

1259 

208 

2.37 

.29 

.100 

.83 

1  39 

1331 

100-125  

9 

67 

8.1 

3762 

2780 

920 

2939 

1048 

550 

2.12 

.38 

.097 

.74 

1.36 

923 

125-150  

5 

89 

9.0 

3137 

3593 

1068 

3257 

1125 

813 

1.93 

.36 

.105 

.71 

1  19 

1485 

150-200  

5 

97 

9.0 

3071 

3875 

1419 

4081 

1125 

1039 

1  93 

.25 

.  150 

.65 

1.23 

1225 

Over  200  

3 

66 

11  0 

4135 

3991 

5331 

1500 

1353 

1  58 

.36 

.085 

.58 

1  08 
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THE  HORSE. 


Oil  and  grease  judiciously  used  prolong  the  life  of 
both  implements  and  horses. 


If  possible  give  the  mare  with  a  foal  a  few  "weeks' 
holiday  in  a  shady  pasture.  It  will  be  beneficial  to 
both  mare  and  foal. 


Go  over  the  harness  occasionally  and  make  repairs 
before  breaks  actually  cccur.  Weak  parts  on  the 
harness  are  dangerous. 


Following  the  team  in  the  field  gives  too  much 
exercise  to  the  foal.  Keep  the  colt  in  a  box  stall,  and 
do  not  let  it  nurse  until  the  dam  cools  off. 


If  you  have  a  good  mare  breed  her  to  the  best  horse 
available,  regardless  of  the  service  fee.  The  low-service- 
fee  horse  is  likely  to  be  of  low  quality,  and  the  progeny 
of  such  is  seldom  in  demand  at  profitable  prices. 


After  the  heavy  spring  work  is  finished,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  turn  the  horses  on  pasture  at  nights  and  also 
days  when  not  in  harness.  Grass  isn't  enough,  however, 
they  need  grain  when  working. 


Just  the  other  day  a  serious  accident  happened 
largely  because  the  team  was  left  standing  while  the 
driver  ran  into  the  house  for  a  parcel.  When  will 
teamsters  learn  that  it  is  unsafe  to  leave  even  the 
quietest  horse  untethered? 


In  making  a  drink  for  the  orphan  foal  put  a  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar  in  just  enough  water  to  dissolve  it, 
add  three  to  five  tablespoonfuls  of  lime-water  and 
enough  milk  from  a  fresh-calved  cow  to  make  up  to  a 
pint.  Feed  every  hour  at  first  and  then  in  larger  quan- 
tities less  frequently. 


Working  the  Brood  Mare. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  working  the  brood 
mare  both  before  foaling  and  while  nursing  a  foal 
but  the  attendant  must  use  horse  sense  if  trouble 
is  to  be  avoided  and  the  mare  and  colt  are  to  thrive. 
After  foaling  the  mare  should  have  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  free  from  work  and  even  then  should  be  used  with 
care.  Start  easy  at  first.  Give  the  mare  a  few  hours  at 
a  light  job  then  gradually  bring  her  to  full  time  labor. 
Over-exertion  or  over-heating  seemingly  has  an  effect 
on  the  milk  and  detrimental  effects  to  the  foal  have 
followed  from  the  colt  feeding  from  an  over-heated  dam. 
If  the  mare  is  heated  allow  her  to  cool  off  before  turning 
the  colt  with  her.  Then  too,  the  mare  at  continuous 
heavy  work  cannot  be  expected  to  feed  her  foal  as  well 
as  the  idle  mare.  Some  mares  and  colts  are  not  given 
half  a  chance  and  then  their  owners  wonder  why  they 
cannot  get  a  price  equal  to  what  their  neighbor  gets  for 
a  foal.  A  stunted  colt  never  develops  into  the  horse  it 
otherwise  would  have,  had  it  been  given  a  chance.  As 
soon  as  the  colt  will  eat  provide  it  with  oats,  bran,  clover 
etc.,  in  a  separate  feed  box,  so  arranged  that  the  dam 
cannot  interfere.  If  a  little  more  attention  was  given 
the  foal  there  would  be  more  good  two-and-three-year 
olds. 

The  mare  is  frequently  bred  from  nine  to  eleven 
days  after  foaling.  If  she  has  been  worked  all  spring 
the  probability  is  that  she  will  be  low  in  condition  and 
such  is  not  favorable  to  conception.  Failure  to  get 
mares  to  breed  can  in  some  instances  be  traced  to  low 
vitality  from  over  work.  If  the  mare  is  worth  breeding 
surely  it  is  worth  while  giving  the  mare  and  her  foal 
the  needed  attention  for  best  development. 


Stick  to  One  Breed. 

The  tendency  to  cross  different  breeds  is  almost  as 
common  among  horsemen  as  among  owners  of  other 
classes  of  stock.  By  crossing  and  re-crossing  one 
breed  with  another  satisfactory  development  can  scarcely 
be  expected.  It  is  folly  to  use  the  sire  of  one  breed  this 
year  and  another  the  next  but  worse  still  to  breed  the 
filly,  the  progeny  of  mating  two  distinct  breeds  to  a 
different  breed.  Yet  it  is  done.  Such  action  is  waste 
of  time  and  works  materially  aginst  the  best  interests 
of  the  horse  industry.  Grading  up,  properly  carried  on 
will  produce  in  a  few  years  animals  eligible  for  registra- 
tion and  animals  of  a  very  high  order.  Starting  with 
a  grade  or  cross-bred  mare  and  using  a  good  repre- 


sentative of  the  same  breed  year  after  year  will  result 
in  horses  that  will  command  a  place  in  the  best  market. 
Do  not  jump  from  one  breed  to  another  but  select  a 
breed  that  meets  your  requirements  and  stay  by  it. 


Champion  Gelding  at  Ayr. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Inflammation  of  the  Stomach  and 
Intestines  in  Swine. 

In  nearly  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
in  swine  the  intestines  are  also  involved.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  when  the  disease  is  in  the  stomach 
and  when  the  intestines  are  involved.  The  symptoms 
in  each  case  are  practically  the  same,  and,  as  stated, 
both  are  generally  involved,  hence  we  may  claim  that 
it  is  correct  to  consider  them  together,  under  the  head 
of  "gastro  enteritis,"  which  means  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

Causes. — Improper  feeding,  especially  feeding  dirty, 
or  partially  or  fully  decayed  or  rotten  feed.  While 
the  stomach  of  the  pig  will  stand  a  large  amount  of 
abuse  it  has  its  limit.  When  swine  is  kept  in  dirty, 
damp,  dark  quarters,  and  fed  on  sour,  decomposed 
kitchen  swill,  fermenting  mashes  of  any  nature  and 
other  decomposing  and  unwholesome  feed,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  whole 
digestive  tract  may  be  the  result.  The  trouble  is 
especially  liable  to  occur  in  young  pigs  and  shoats. 
The  young  may  become  diseased  while  yet  nursing  the 
dam  that  is  fed  as  above.  Intestinal  worms  may  also 
cause  the  trouble. 

Symptoms. — The  most  noted  symptoms  are  loss  of 
appetite  and  severe  abdominal  pain.  The  patient 
stands  with  back  arched,  the  abdomen  tucked  up,  the 
ears  drooped,  and  the  curl  of  the  tail  generally  dis- 
appears. The  desire  for  feed  is  often  entirely  absent, 
although  thirst  may  be  well  marked,  and  the  patient 
will  drink  considerable  amounts  of  fluid  of  almost  any 
nature.  Vomition  is  quite  a  common  symptom,  the 
act  especially  liable  to  occur  shortly  after  eating,  or  in 
nursing  pigs  after  nursing. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  bowels 
may  be  constipated  for  a  few  hours,  but  this  is,  in  most 
cases,  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  acute  diarrhoea,  the 
discharge  usually  having  a  well-marked  offensive  odor. 
The  color  of  the  discharge  will  depend  greatly  upon  the 
nature  of  the  feed  which  the  animal  has  eaten.  Some 
cases  show  a  watery,  almost  colorless  discharge,  others 
a  yellowish  diarrhoea,  and  some,  especially  young  pigs, 
that  of  a  greenish  color.  Lack  of  nourishment  and  the 
diarrhoea  quickly  cause  weakness  and  the  patient  often 
becomes  unable  to  stand.  It  does  not  want  to  move, 
but  prefers  to  remain  in  its  bed,  or  stand  in  a  corner. 
If  attempts  be  made  to  force  movement  it  grunts  and 
squeals  as  though  suffering  acutely.  If  the  abdomen 
be  pressed  it  apparently  causes  acute  pain.  Weakness 
becomes  more  marked,  if  forced  to  move  it  staggers 
about  and  as  soon  as  left  alone  will  lie  down  again. 
Death  may  occur  in  a  few  hours  unless  the  symptoms 
be  relieved  by  treatment. 

Treatment. — As      with    all    preventable  diseases, 


preventive  treatment  should  be  observed.  Proper* 
attention  to  surroundings  and  diet,  the  feeding  of  clean ,  1 
wholesome  feed  and  a  supply  of  pure  water  or  milk  to  ! 
drink,  will  greatly  tend  to  prevent  trouble.  Especial! 
care  should  be  observed  in  feeding  and  caring  for  sows* 
that  are  nursing,  as  the  young  pigs  are  very  susceptible..! 
Plenty  of  room  and  light  should  be  provided  in  order! 
that  the  litter  may  have  pure  air  and  plenty  of  room  I 
to  exercise. 

Curative  treatment  consists  in  removing  all  irritating  j| 
agents  which  may  be  in  stomach  or  bowels  by  the  2 
administration  of  5  to  20  grains  of  calomel  (according! 
to  size  of  patients);  nursing  pigs  should  be  given  only! 
1  to  2  grains.  This  should  be  given  in  the  evening,  and! 
followed  next  morning  by  2  to  6  oz.  castor  oil,  2  to  iM 
teaspoons  full  for  suckers. 

All  solid  feed  should  be  withheld  for  about  48  hours,  W 
giving  only  small  quantities  of  water,  to  which  may  be! 
added  a  little  chopped  oats  or  bran. 

Where  the  pain  and  diarrhoea  are  very  acute,  from! 
lA  to  1  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  theH 
gruel,  and  repeated  every  5  or  6  hours  until  diarrhoea! 
ceases.  The  administration  of  ]/2  to  1  teaspoonful! 
of  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth  in  addition  to  the  laudanuml 
for  a  few  doses  usually  gives  good  results. 

After  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  the  animal 
must  be  fed  carefully  for  a  week  or  longer,  and  veryM 
gradually  be  brought  back  to  a  full  diet. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  discov  er  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  such  changes  made  in  the  nature  of  thefl 
feed  and  general  surroundings  as  should  prevent  aim 
recurrence  of  the  condition. 

Give  the  animal  good  range,  feed  lightly  for  a  while 
and  see  that  they  get  plenty  of  exercise.  In  casesM 
where  diarrhoea  persists,  internal  antiseptics  should  be! 
given.  Probably  the  safest  and  best  of  these  for  the! 
purpose  is  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  can  be  given! 
in  ^  to  1  teaspoonful  mixed  with  damp  food  3  timesS 
daily.  Whip. 


Community  Breeding  of  Live  Stock. 

In  a  community  recently  visited  there  were  scarceljj 
any  two  farmers  with  the  same  breed  of  cattle. 
Practically  every  breed  was  represented;  some  were 
pure-breds,  and  there  was  every  possible  cross.  The 
breeders  of  pure-bred  stock  complained  that  the  markets 
were  poor.  Those  raising  commercial  cattle  claimed  that 
the  buyers  did  not  come  into  their  neighborhood  to  any^ 
great  extent,  and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  ship  theu 
feeders  or  finished  cattle  themselves.  If  these  men 
could  have  agreed  on  one  breed,  and  then  set  out  to 
make  the  community  noted  for  that  particular  breej 
of  cattle,  they  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  securing 
enquiries  for  their  stock.  Intending  purchasers  like  to 
go  to  a  community  where  they  can  see  several  herds; 
it  not  only  saves  time,  but  also  travelling  expenses. 
There  are  communities  which  are  particularly  noted  for. 
special  breeds;  for  instance,  when  one  mentions  Salem 
or  Elora  he  naturally  thinks  of  good  Shorthorns.  Ment  ion 
of  Oxford  County,  or  the  Belleville  District,  brings  to 
mind  Holsteins,  and  so  it  goes  with  the  different  breeds. 
The  men  living  in  these  sections  have  an  advantage, 
from  an  advertising  standpoint,  over  the  stockmen 
living  many  miles  from  known  breeders  of  that  pan 
ticular  class  of  cattle.  There  is  a  further  advantage 
in  having  a  greater  selection  of  herd  sires  to  use.  The 
young  man  starting  out,  and  who  is  interested  in  stock, 
might  well  consider  this  fact  when  choosing  a  com- 
munity in  which  to  locate.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
community  breeding  centres  could  be  started  in  many 
localities  if  someone  would  take  the  initiative  and 
advocate  this  policy.  The  trouble  is  that  many  do  not 
like  to  sink  there  little  preferences  for  their  own  ultimate 
good  and  the  good  of  the  entire  community. 


The  Wool  Market  Strengthening. 

The  tone  of  the  wool  market  should  lend  encourage- 
ment to  all  interested  in  sheep.    It  was  only  a  short 
time  ago  that  many  were  talking  of  getting  rid  of  their 
flocks,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  mutton  and  wool. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  because  war-time  prices  were' 
not  being  paid  that  the  flock  was  unprofitable.  Muw 
ever,  a  comparison  of  present-day  prices  with  pre-war 
prices  shows  the  flock  to  be  a  better  proposition  now 
than  it  was  previously.    All  farms  are  not  suited  for 
the  grazing  of  sheep,  but  where  they  are  and  the  sheej 
are  given  the  necessary  attention  the  flock  prove-  <- 
profitable  as  any  other  branch  of  the  farm,  when  labbi 
and  investment  are  considered.    It  is  possible  that  the 
demand  for  certain  classes  of  wool  has  changed  and  the 
market  pays  a  premium  for  a  different  quality  of  worn 
to  what  it  did  a  few  years  ago.    This  is  not  the  fauM 
of  the  sheep  industry.    There  is  and  always  will  be  a 
demand  for  woolen  goods  in  this  country,  but  the  flock? 
master  must  learn  to  care  for  the  wool  and  market  it 
in  a  better  condition  than  has  been  his  custom  in  the 
past.    The  market  is  paying  more  attention  all  the 
time  to  quality.    The  same  applies  to  mutton.    (  are- 
lessness  in  dressing  the  carcass  is  responsible  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  unpopularity  of  mutton  among  the  con- 
suming public.    The  demand  could  be  greatly  increased 
if  fresh  mutton  could  be  secured  the  year  around  with- 
out the  taint  of  wool.    We  understand  that  this  taint 
almost  entirely  comes  through  carelessness  or  inex- 
perience in  killing  and  dressing  the  carcass.    We  see 
no  reason  why  sheep  owners  should  be  discouraged. 
The  demand  and  prices  for  their  line  of  stock  are  coming 
back  as  fast  or  faster  than  any  other  line. 
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Manuring  of  Turnips. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  time  for  sowing  turnips  is  once  more  here. 
Some  land  seeded  last  year  will  give  a  light  crop  of  hay 
this  year.  Corn  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a  sure 
crop  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  will  benefit  its  numerous  readers  by  im- 
pressing on  them  the  danger  of  a  short  hay  crop  again 
this  year,  and  calling  their  attention  to  roots  as  a 
substitute.  As  a  rule,  farmyard  manure  is  used  for  the 
turnip  crop.  Exceptions  are  (1)  where  potatoes  are 
largely  grown,  in  which  case  manure  is  used  for  the 
potatoes,  and,  if  not  sufficient  for  the  turnips  as  well, 
these  may  be  grown  on  fertilizers;  (2)  when  the  land  is 
badly  infested  with  clubroot;  in  this  case  it  is  not 
advisable  to  use  manure,  as  it  aggravates  the  disease. 
A  full  crop  of  turnips  cannot,  when  a  regular  rotation 
is  practiced,  be  grown  on  manure  alone,  as  manure  is 
deficient  in  phosphates.  Nitrogen  is  least  required, 
an  excess  of  it  will  rush  the  plants  to  leaves  and  will 
produce  soft,  watery  roots  of  low-feeding  and  keeping 
qualities. 

Potash  is  also  required,  and  in  some  districts  has 
been  proven  to  be  more  important  than  phosphates. 
It  is  especially  necessary  on  light  and  peaty  soils,  and 
in  all  cases  where  little  or  no  farmyard  manure  is  ap- 
plied. Phosphates  and  potash  with  manure  make  a 
very  effective  combination.  Potash  helps  to  keep  away 
clubroot  and  mildew.  A  good  mixture  along  with 
manure  would  consist  of  superphosphate,  275  lbs.; 
bone  meal,  100;  steamed  bone  flour,  25;  kainit,  200,  or 
muriate  of  potash,  100.  Sulphate  of  potash  may  take 
the  place  of  the  kainit  or  muriate,  being  about  equal 
to  the  muriate;  500  lbs.  of  the  above  mixture  with 
15  to  20  tons  manure  per  acre  will  give  a  full  crop  on 
any  reasonably  good  soil.  Where  no  manure  is  available 
75  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  should 
be  added  and  about  700  lbs.  of  the  mixture  applied  per 
acre. 

The  manure  should  be  spread  along  the  drill  and 
the  fertilizer  sown  on  the  top  of  manure  both  being 
covered  with  the  plow.  Where  ready  mixed  fertilizers 
are  used,  a  4-8-6  mixture  will  be  found  very  good  in 
giving  the  plants  a  good  start,  and  the  manure  will  act 
like  a  sponge  and  keep  the  roots  moist  during  the  heat 
of  August.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sow  the  fertilizer  on  the 
top  of  the  drill.  The  plants  start  quickly,  but  the  top 
root  does  not  shoot  down  into  the  ground,  and  the 
laterals  cluster  round  the  plant  just  below  the  surface. 
When  the  plants  are  thinned  with  the  hoe,  the  fertilizer 
i--  knocked  in  between  the  drills  and  lost  when 
most  needed. 

King  Co.,  N.B.  Thomas  Thomson. 

Curing  Hay  With  Modern 
Machinery. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  read  consider- 
able about  combustion  in  the  hay  mow,  and  the  hay 
loader  has  been  criticised  as  being  one  of  the  chief 
causes.    To  commence  with,  I  would  say  that  practically 
ev  eryone  will  admit  that  the  old  plan  of  coiling  hay  will 
generally  produce  better  quality  of  hay  than  is  possible 
with  the  side  rake  loader  plan,  but  with  the  present 
labor  conditions  coiling  hay  is  not  practicable,  excepting 
with  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa,  or  an  occasional  few 
loads  which  cannot  be  gathered  in  on  Saturday  night. 
Coiling  hay  properly  and  piling  it  in  heaps  are  entirely 
different  things.    Hay  coiled  by  the  average  help  to- 
day, is  little  better  than  heaped  up,  and  a  good  shower 
of  rain  will  wet  the  coils  to  the  bottom.    One  of  the 
commonest  mistakes  made  in  hay  making,  is  to  cut 
down  enough  in  one  day  to  require  three  or  four  days 
to  gather  together,  (unless  the  weather  is  especially 
good)  this  means  a  lot  of  spoiled  hay.    A  common  mis- 
take made  in  curing  is  to  allow  the  hay  to  dry  on  top 
before  it  is  tedded.    Our  plan,  which  worked  well  on 
large  quantities  for  many  years,  was  to  ted  fairly  closely 
after  the  mower,  loosening  it  up  from  the  ground  to 
allow  the  air  to  pass  through;  ted  it  again  the  next  morn- 
ing immediately  after  breakfast,  thereby  shaking  the  dew 
off  rather  than  letting  it  dry  off.    If  it  is  the  first  cutting 
of  alfalfa  and  the  weather  is  reasonably  good,  raking 
and  coiling  can  commence  about  11  a.m.  Timothy, 
clover  or  mixed  hay,  cut  in  the  morning  and  tedded 
twice  as  suggested  above,  can  usually  be  gathered  with 
safety  the  next  afternoon,  and  will  make  good  hay 
without  fear  of  combustion,  providing  it  is  properly 
mowed  off,  viz.,  every  forkful  spread.    But  where  the 
horse  fork  loads  are  allowed  to  remain  as  they  drop, 
anything  is  likely  to  happen.    If  it  don't  fire,  it  will 
■likely  mould.    As  to  the  loader  being  responsible,  we 
found  it  a  good  guide,  when  the  hay  was  so  tough  that 
it  would  drag  the  wheels  of  the  loader  by  catching  on 
the  hooks,  we  immediately  decided  that  it  wasn't  ready 
to  haul.    In  this  short  description,   we  are  dealing 
with  hay  in  its  succulent  state.    After  hay  has  gone  to 
seed  it  is  of  inferior  quality;  its  feeding  value  is  impaired. 
About  all  the  judgment  that  is  required  at  such  a 
late  date  is  to  draw  it  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off,  and 
keep  up  to  the  mower  so  that  none  will  get  wet  after 
cutting.    A  general  practice  in  hay  making  is  to  cut 
no  more  than  can  be  handled  to-morrow.    Ted  before 
the  dew  is  off.    If  it  rains,  start  the  tedder  soon  after 
and  shake  the  water  off,  in  many  instances  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  hay  without  using  the  modern  ma- 
chinery.   Good  hay  can  be  made  with  them  if  they  are- 
used  in  season,  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.  R.  H.  Harding. 


Flat  Rack. 

Several  subscribers  have  inquired  about  flat  racks 
for  handling  grain  or  hay.  The  accompanying  illus- 
trations are  self-explanatory,  and  dimensions  of  the 
different  pieces  are  given.  These  racks  are  very  handy 
about  the  farm,  and  the  flat  bottom  can  be  used  for 
hauling  almost  any  crop.  The  length  will  depend  upon 
a  man's  desires.  Some  prefer  a  14-foot  rack,  while 
others  like  a  16-foot  one.  Eight  feet  is  satisfactory 
width.  The  sills,  usually  2  by  8  inches,  should  be 
drawn  in  six  or  eight  inches  at  the  front,  and  blocks 
used  to  fill  the  space  between  the  sill  and  bolster  post. 
This  gives  greater  freedom  in  turning,  which  is  an 
important  point.  The  side  strips  are  movable,  so  that 
the  rack  is  very  serviceable  for  drawing  corn.  Boards 
may  be  laid  on  the  sides  and  the  rack  used  for  drawing 
roots.  This  is  a  style  of  rack  used  a  good  deal  in  the 
West,  where  the  pitcher  builds  his  own  load.  They 
might  be  serviceable  here  where  one  man  endeavors  to 
do  the  work  on  his  farm. 


Side  View  of  Flat  Rack. 
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Parts  of  Flat  Rack. 

Good  Quality  Hay  and  the  Hay 
Loader. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 
-  Considerable  has  been  said  of  late  in  your  columns 
re  hay-making,  hay  loaders,  spontaneous  combustion , 
etc.,  etc.  "Is  the  hay  loader  responsible  for  spontaneous 
combustion?"  No,  emphatically  no.  "Scrap  the  hay 
loader."  Never,  never!  Common  sense,  coupled  with 
all  the  hay-making  tools  and  labor-saving  devices, 
makes  first-class  hay  at  all  times,  provided  the  weather 
is  favorable.  "Many  men  of  many  minds."  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  any  man  who  differs  in  opinion  from  me. 
This  would  be  a  queer  world  if  we  all  saw  alike  and  were 
of  one  opinion. 

Some  time  ago  a  writer  from  the  North,  (H.  M.)  if  I 
remember  rightly,  was  very  emphatic  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  hay  loader  (that  infernal  machine  he  calls 
it).  I  consider  the  hay  loader  too  good  a  friend  to  give 
it  such  names.  Also  he  outlines  his  method  of  making 
hay,  and,  to  my  mind,  gives  the  exact  cause  of  spoiled 
hay  and  spontaneous  combustion.  He  says  he  cuts 
his  grass,  rakes  and  coils  the  same  day,  and  the  next 
day  if  the  weather  is  fine  throws  out  the  coils  and  draws 
in  the  hay.  Now,  I  maintain  that  hay  was  not  cured 
and  fit  to  put  in  the  barn,  except  for  a  case  of  spon- 
taneous combustion. 


In  the  June  1  issue  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  one 
man  says  the  loader  is  no  good  for  clover.  I  take  it, 
he  refers  to  alfalfa;  if  so,  I  agree  with  him.  Alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover  cannot  be  handled  and  made  into  hay 
as  readily  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  clovers. 
Another  man,  in  the  same  issue,  says  "Spread  the  hay 
level  in  the  now,"  and  he  struck  the  keynote  of  the 
haymaking,  as  far  as  the  barn  is  concerned.  We  know 
it  takes  time  and  labor,  but  I  think  good  hay  has  often 
been  spoiled  by  lack  of  it.  Hay  can  be  put  in  the  mow 
quite  fresh  without  any  injury,  if  it  is  spread  evenly  in 
the  mow. 

One  man  has  said  it  is  no  snap  to  stand  behind  the 
hay  loader.  I  quite  agree  with  him,  and  you  could  not 
hire  me  to  do  so  without  the  sliding  rack.  It  is  only  fun 
with  the  sliding  rack  as  compared  to  the  work  without 
it.  Judging  from  what  has  been  said,  one  would  think 
the  loader  was  responsible  alone  for  the  spoiled  hay,  etc. 
If  I  have  anything  to  say  against  it,  it  is  that  too  often 
the  hay  gets  too  dry  on  us  rather  than  otherwise. 

We  were  among  the  first  in  this  community  to  get 
the  hay  loader,  also  the  sliding  rack,  but  not  until  last 
season  did  we  have  the  side-delivery  rake.  We  handle 
every  year  anywhere  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres  of  hay 
and  could  not  do  without,  and  would  not  be  without, 
all  the  implements  that  go  with  hay  making.  When  the 
weather  is  right,  and  hay  making  depends  on  that, 
we  cut  one  day  and  draw  in  the  next.  After  all  that  has 
been  said  pro  and  con,  it  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  a 
man  has  to  use  his  best  judgment  in  hay  making.  Hay 
must  be  sufficiently  cured  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
barn,  if  it  is  to  come  out  all  right.  There  are  many 
methods  of  hay  making,  but  in  these  days  of  scarcity 
of  labor  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  things  we 
must  make  the  best  possible  speed  with  not  only 
the  hay  but  everything  else  connected  with  farm 
work.  There  are  some  men  yet  who  think  hay 
must  be  coiled,  etc.,  to  make  good  hay.  I  do 
not  doubt  but  the  old  way  makes  the  best  hay,  but 
we  have  not  the  time  and  help  to  do  it,  and  the  newer 
methods  make  good  feed,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
against  it.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  again  the  mowing 
machine,  side-delivery  rake  and  tedder,  hay  loader, 
sliding  rack,  and  common  sense  all  go  together  to  make 
good  hay  and  do  it  speedily. 

Huron  Co.,  Ontario.  Sam.  J.  Pym. 

British  Minister  of  Agriculture  has 
Faith  in  the  Future. 

Sir  Arthur  Griffith  Boscawen,  M.P.,  British  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  writes  as  follows  to  the 
National  Farmers'  Union:  "Agriculture  is  going  through 
one  of  the  worst  depressions  ever  known,  and  all  classes 
concerned,  landlords,  farmers  and  laborers,  are  very 
hard  hit.  The  position  is  the  more  serious,  since  the 
fall  in  prices  has  come  with  terrible  suddenness  after 
the  comparative  prosperity  enjoyed  during  the  war 
and  the  two  following  years.  I  realize  that  most 
farmers,  and  especially  those  who  have  recently  bought 
their  farms,  view  the  present  and  the  future  with  great 
anxiety.  The  causes  of  this  sudden  slump  are  world- 
wide, and  beyond  the  control  of  Governments.  Every 
country  is  suffering  from  an  acute  trade  depression, 
affecting  all  industries,  due  to  the  impoverishment 
following  on  the  war,  and  to  the  collapse  of  exchanges. 
Under  the  circumstances,  agriculturists  must  rely 
principally  on  their  own  skill  and  endurance  to  enable 
them  to  pull  through  their  difficulties,  as  they  have 
done  on  previous  occasions.  My  recent  experiences 
have  convinced  me  that  Government  control  and 
interference  will  not  mend  matters,  but  will  rather 
aggravate  the  diseases.  We  must  get  back  to  economic- 
law.  All  we  c  n  do  as  a  Government  is  to  lay  down 
conditions  under  which  the  industry  can  work  out  its 
own  salvation.  This  we  are  endeavoring  to  do.  In 
conclusion,  let  us  all  be  of  good  courage  and  have 
confidence.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  depression 
will  last.  The  world  is  short  of  food,  and  is  likely  to 
be  for  some  years  to  come,  and  with  the  return  of  general 
prosperity,  which  will  mean  increased  purchasing 
power  on  the  part  of  the  public,  agriculture  will  have 
its  chance  again." 


An  Avenue  of  Fine  Trses  on  the  Kingston  Road  Provincial  Highway. 
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THE  DAIRY. 

Ontario  Cheese  Factories  Need 
Greater  Efficiency. 

Continued  from  page  829. 
returned  $94,300  more  than  was  actually  received,  or 
additional  money  sufficient  to  have  met  the  cost  of  all 
repairs  and  depreciation  on  buildings  and  equipment, 
together  with  five  per  cent,  interest;  or,  it  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  paid  the  salary  of  the  head 
cheese-maker  in  all  sizes  of  factories.  Reference  to 
table  No.  2,  which  contains  more  or  less  complete 
figures  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a  factory 
and  the  cost  of  making  cheese,  will  prove  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  vital  interest 
to  every  cheese-factory  patron  that  this  loss,  which  can 
be  overcome,  is  more  in  amount  than  the  carrying 
costs  of  the  whole  factory. 

Cost  of  Factory  Salesmen. — Table  4 


Factories  Selling 

Average 
Salesman's 
Salary 

Cost  per 
Ton  of 
Cheese 

Cost  per 
Box 

Under  50  tons 

$.34 

$.98 

4Hc 

50  to  100  tons. 

.52 

.  77 

3Vsc. 

Over  100  tons  

.59 

.58 

All  factories  

.51 

.73 

3Xc. 

hauling.  This  seems  to  be  the  general  practice  in 
Eastern  Ontario.  At  twenty-five  of  the  factories  in- 
vestigated, however,  the  cost  of  hauling  the  cheese  was 
$1.80  per  ton,  for  an  average  haul  of  7  1/5  miles.  This 
cost  amounts  to  practically  8  cents  per  box,  but  actually 
varies  from  16  cents  per  box  for  a  20-mile  haul  to  4 
cents  per  box  for  a  haul  of  1  ]A  miles. 

Sapiro  to  Address  Dairy  Meetings. 

In  connection  with  the  organization  of  a  strong 
co-operative  dairy  marketing  company  in  Ontario,  which 
is  proposed  and  is  being  assisted  by  the  Ontario  Depart-  • 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Honorable  Manning  W. 
Doherty,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  has  secured  Aaron 
Sapiro,  the  California  co-operative  expert  who  addressed 
some  meetings  in  Ontario  early  in  the  year,  to  speak 
at  a  number  of  meetings  of  dairymen  during  the  period 
from  June  14  to  June  20.  We  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  Mr.  Sapiro,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  urging 
every  reader  of  these  columns  who  can  do  so  to  attend 
one  or  more  of  these  meetings  and  listen  carefully  to  the 
principles  which  have  been  found  successful  in  co- 
operative operation  in  California  and  elsewhere.  What 
has  been  learned  in  other  countries  we  can  very  well 
profit  by,  and  Mr.  Sapiro  has  a  thorough  grasp  of  most 
of  the  large  co-operative  movements  that  have  taken 
place  in  North  America.  Not  only  does  the  speaker 
know  his  subject  but  he  is  a  pleasing  speaker  as  well 
and  will  interest  everyone  from  the  start.  The  list  of 
meetings  which  has  been  arranged  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  dates,  is  as  follows: 


It  is  also  to  be  noted  from  table  2  that  where  whey 
butter  was  made  in  the  factory  it  resulted  in  crediting 
each  patron  with  from  17  to  38  cents  for  each  100 
pounds  of  cheese  made,  or  for  each  1,130  pounds  of  milk 
delivered  to  the  factory.  We  learn  from  the  report 
that  practically  all  of  the  factories  considered  in  this 
investigation  were  equipped  to  separate  whey  and 
manufacture  whey  butter.  The  result  of  this  practice, 
which  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years,  was  to 
add  from  72  to  76  cents  for  each  100  pounds  of  cheese 
made  to  the  factory  returns.  The  most  general  form 
of  operating  during  1921,  according  to  the  report,  was 
that  the  factory  retained  one-half  of  the  gross  sales  of 
whey  butter  and  the  patrons  received  the  other  half, 


Place 


Apple  Hill. 

Brinston.. 

Kemptville 

Carp  

Elgin   

Napanee 
Stirling 
Norwood  ... 

At  wood  

London 
Mt.  Elgin  . 
Chatham.  . 


Country 


Glengarry 
Dundas 
Grenville  . 
Carleton 

Leeds  

Lennox  

Hastings 
Peterboro 

Perth  

Middlesex 

Oxford  

Kent  


Date 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June- 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


Time 


2.00 
7.30 
2.00 
7.30 
2  00 
30 
00 
30 
00 
30 
00 
30 


A  Line-up  of  Healthy  Youngsters  that  Show  Good  Care  and  Breeding. 


and  this  method  afforded  the  maker  an  opportunity  to 
secure  a  higher  salary  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case,  since  he  was  usually  paid  about  8  cents  per 
pound  for  the  extra  labor  of  making  the  butter.  Re- 
garding this  opportunity,  however,  we  read  that  "in 
some  factories  there  appears  a  suspicion  that  the  maker 
was  tempted  to  allow  more  of  the  product  to  take  the 
form  of  butter  rather  than  cheese,  since  he  was  paid  a 
higher  price  per  pound  for  making  the  butter.  This, 
in  addition  to  loss  cutting  down  the  amount  of  cheese 
by  wastage  of  other  constituents  than  fat,  lost  money 
to  the  patron,  as  he  got  only  half  the  proceeds  of  the 
whey  butter,  while  he  received  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  cheese. 

Factories  Receiving  Over  and  Under  18  Cents. — 
Table  5. 


Average  Price 
of  Cheese 
per  lb. 

Factories 

over 
100  tons 

Factories 
60  to  100 
tons 

Factories 
under 
60  tons 

% 

% 

/o 

Over  18  cents  

86 

42 

37 

Under  18  cents   

14 

58 

63 

Under  \1  yi  cents  

00 

12 

18 

Results  of  Grading  in  Wisconsin. 

According  to  the  Chicago  Dairy  Produce,  cheese 
grades  were  put  into  effect  in  Wisconsin  on  February 
20  of  this  year,  and  in  little  over  a  month  had  resulted 
in  a  decrease  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  No. 
2  cheese  delivered  at  the  Milwaukee  market.  This  was 
a  statement  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Markets. 
The  Chicago  Dairy  Produce  is  quoted  by  the  Dairy 
and  Cold  Storage  Branch,  Ottawa,  as  stating  that  the 
higher  price  obtainable  for  the  highest  grade  of  cheese 
produced  in  the  State  is  causing  cheese  factories  to  turn 
out  a  product  that  can  come  within  the  No.  1  class. 
The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Markets  believes  that 
the  new  grades  will  raise  the  standard  of  Wisconsin 
cheese  and  more  firmly  establish  its  reputation.  Four 
inspectors  are  in  the  field  enforcing  the  new  regulations. 
They  grade  all  of  the  cheese  shipped  from  the  120 
warehouse  shipping  points  in  Wisconsin.  Grades  are 
now  in  force  on  potatoes,  apples,  honey  and  cheese. 


"The  above-mentioned  arrangement  or  contract  for 
the  separation  of  whey  and  manufacture  of  whey  butter 
must  necessarily  vary  in  the  terms  from  year  to  year, 
depending  on  the  market  price  of  whey  butter.  In 
previous  years  it  did  not  require  half  the  sale  price  of 
the  butter  to  pay  for  its  manufacture,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  price  of  the  product  may  decline  to 
such  a  low  point  that  most  of  the  value  will  be  needed 
for  the  cost  of  separation  and  manufacture." 

One  other  point  is  dealt  with  in  connection  with  the 
hauling  of  cheese  from  the  factory  to  the  railway  or 
shipping  point.  In  most  of  the  factories  the  cheese 
appears  to  be  hauled  by  the  patrons,  who  take  turns  at 


Canadian  Dairy  Factory  Product- 
ion. 

Information  has  just  been  received  from  the  Do- 
minion Bureau  of  Statistics  relative  to  the  production 
of  the  dairy  factories  of  Canada  for  the  year  1921. 
Tables  are  given  below  showing  the  comparative 
quantities  of  cheese  and  butter  produced  in  the  various 
provinces  of  Canada  for  the  years  1920  and  1921;  also 
the  quantity  of  cheese  and  butter  and  the  wholesale 
price  of  each  for  the  years  1900,  1907,  1910  and  the 
years  1915-21.  The  reference  to  condensed  milk  and 
milk  powder  shows  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
quantity  and  value  of  these  products,  although  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  production  of  evaporated 
milk  increased  slightly,  whereas  the  production  of 
condensed  milk  fell  off  markedly. 

The  total  quantity  of  creamery  butter  produced 


in  Canada  in  1921  was  122,776,580  pounds,  valued  at 
$45,893,088.  This  is  an  increase  in  quantity  over  the 
previous  year  of  11,084,862  pounds,  but  a  decrease  in 
total  value  of  $17,732,111.  The  average  wholesale  price 
of  creamery  butter  dropped  from  56  cents  a  pound  in 
1920  to  37  cents  in  1921,  the  lower  price  resulting  in 
the  decreased  total  value  of  product  shown.  Increased 
production  of  creamery  butter  is  shown  by  all  provinces 
excepting  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  largest  proportion, 
ate  increase  is  shown  by  British  Columbia,  the  produc- 
tion in  that  province  having  increased  36  per  cent. 
Ontario's  production  increased  by  16  per  cent.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  creamery  butter  are  shown  for 
the  several  provinces  for  the  years  1920  and  1921  in  the 
following  table. 

Quantity  of  Creamery  Butter  by  Province. 


Province 


Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia  

New  Brunswick  

Quebec  

Ontario  

Manitoba  

Saskatchewan  

Alberta  

British  Columbia  

Total  for  Canada 


1920 


lbs. 
1,166,032 
2,503,188 
1,053,649 
41,632,511 
37,234,998 
7,578,549 
6,638,656 
11,821,291 
2,062,844 


111,691,718 


1921 


lbs. 
1,109 
3,094 
1,152 
42,575 
43,525 
8,541 
7,030 
12,929 
2.818 


546 
,768 
,168 
,392 
742 
,095 
,053 
264 
,552 


122,776,580 


Factory  Cheese. 
The  total  quantity  of  factory  cheese  produced  in 
1921  was  161,062,626  pounds  valued  at  $28,615,185, 
an  increase  in  quantity  over  the  previous  year  of  1 1 J 
860,770  pounds,  but  a  decrease  in  total  value  of  $10,- 
485,687.  The  average  wholesale  price  of  cheese  dropped 
from  26  cents  in  1920  to  17  cents  in  1921.  The  province* 
showing  increased  production  were  Alberta,  123  per 
cent.;  Manitoba,  120  per  cent.;  British  Columbia,  23 
per  cent.;  Ontario,  11  per  cent.;  and  Quebec,  2  per  cent. 
The  production  for  the  provinces  in  1920  and  1921  is 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

Quantity  of  Factory  Cheese  by  Provincks. 


Province 

1920 

1921 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Prince  Edward  Island   

2,081,277 

1,681,77') 

Nova  Scotia  

52,638 

29,440 

New  Brunswick  

1,235,008 

1,100,382 

Quebec  

52,162,777 

53,525,706 

Ontario  

92,784,757 

103,135,613 

Manitoba  

116,229 

255,829 

Saskatchewan   

28,367 

22,659 

Alberta  

398,750 

889,904 

British  Columbia  

342,053 

421,314 

Total  for  Canada  

149,201,856 

161,062,626 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  and  average 
price  per  pound  of  creamery  butter  and  factory  cheese 
for  a  period  of  years: 

Production  and  Average  Price  of  Creamery 
Butter. 


Year 


1900 
1907 
1910 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Quantity 


lbs. 
36,066,739 
45,930,294 
64,698,265 
83,991,453 
82,564,130 
87,526,939 
93,298,348 
103,890,707 
111,691,718 
122,776,580 


Average  price 
per  lb. 


c. 
20.07 
23 . 83 
24.18 
29.03 
32.66 
39.15 
44.86 
54.26 
56.96 
37.37 


Production  and  Average  Price  of  Factory 
Cheese. 


Year 

Quantity 

Average  price 
per  lb. 

lbs. 

c.  M 

1900  

220,833,269 

10.06 

1907  

204,788,583 

11.52 

1910  

199,904,205 

10.79 

1915  

183,587,837 

14.73 

1916  

192,968,597 

18.40 

1917  

194,904,336 

21.12 

1918  

174,378,313 

22.56 

1919  

166,421,871 

26.79 

1920  

149,201,856 

26.20 

1921  

161,062,626 

17.76 

Condensed  milk  and  Milk  Powder. 
The  quantity  of  condensed  milk  made  in  Canada  in 
1921  was  39,101,243  pounds,  valued  at  $5,844,333,  a 
considerable  decrease  in  quantity  from  the  previous 
year.  The  quantity  of  evaporated  milk  made  was 
31,202,713  pounds,  valued  at  $3,428,456,  an  increase  in 
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quantity  over  the  previous  year.  The  quantity  of  milk 
powder  and  skim-milk  powder  made  in  1921  was  7,- 
112,609  pounds,  valued  at  $1,303,048.  Of  the  27 
condenseries  in  operation  in  Canada  in  1921,  22  were 
situated  in  Ontario,  and  to  the  total  value  of  product 
of  condenseries  of  $14,162,762,  Ontario  contributed 
S12.241 ,579.  In  the  following  table  are  shown  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  products  of  con- 
denseries for  1920  and  1921: 


Condensed  Products,  Canada,  1920  and  1921 


Kind 

1920 

1921 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Condensed  milk  

53,662,699 

39,101,243 

"Evaporated  milk  

30,469, (,42 

31,202,713 

Skim  condensed  milk  

363,294 

1,096,006 

Milk  powder  

7,574,668 

1,493,909 

Skim-milk  powder 

5,618,700 

Sterilized  milk  

7,608,927 

6,696,264 

^Casein  

109,958 

98,136 

We  Should  Use  More  Cheese. 

A  very  excellent  circular  has  been  recently  published 
by  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Branch  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture  dealing  with  cheese  and  its 
use.  The  circular  is  written  by  Miss  Helen  G.  Campbell, 
and  in  addition  to  the  paragraphs  reproduced  below, 
a  great  many  recipes  are  given  in  which  cheese  is  one  of 
the  principal  ingredients.  Although  there  are  thousands 
of  dairymen  in  Canada  interested  in  the  cheese  in- 
dustry, we  believe  there  are  a  great  many  who  do  not 
fully  appreciate  the  vaule  of  this  product  and  should 
therefore  benefit  from  a  study  of  this  article.  We  read 
as  follows: 

Cheese  has  been  used  as  a  food  for  man  since  pre-historic 
times  and  its  manufacture  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  tech- 
nical arts.  It  is  an  important  article  of  diet  in  nearly  all 
civilized  countries.  The  early  French  settlers  in  Canada 
brought  the  art  of  making  cheese  from  France.  Certain 
families  on  the  Island  of  Orleans  still  make  a  peculiar 
type  of  cheese  for  which  the  process  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  for  possibly  300 
years.  The  United  Empire  Loyalists  brought  with  them 
from  the  United  States  a  knowledge  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  Cheddar  type  of  cheese  into  different  parts  of 
Ontario  over  100  years  ago.  All  cheese  was  made  on 
farms  in  Canada  until  the  year  1864,  when  the  first 
cheese  factory  was  started  in  Oxford  County,  Ontario. 
Another  factory  was  opened  in  Missisquoi  County, 
Quebec,  in  the  following  year.  The  factory  system  has 
so  many  advantages  that  it  was  quickly  adopted  and  in 
a  few  years  the  making  of  cheese  on  farms  was  practically 
abandoned.  There  are  now  cheese  factories  in  every 
province,  but  about  97  per  cent,  of  the  cheese  is  still 
produced  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  total  value  of  the 
cheese  produced  in  Canada  in  1920  was  $39,100,872. 

Cheese  is  made  from  whole  milk,  skiin-milk,  or  milk 
which  is  partially  skimmed.  It  is  also  made  from  cream 
and  whole  milk  to  which  cream  is  added.  There  are 
probably  about  250  different  kinds  of  cheese  made 
throughout  the  world  and  new  types  are  introduced 
from  time  to  time.  The  different  kinds  or  types  made 
are  roughly  divided  into  hard  or  pressed  cheese,  and  soft 
or  impressed.  Another  class  is  the  mouldy  or  blue 
veined  cheese,  like  Stilton,  Roquefort,  Gorgonzola, 
etc.  The  hard  varieties  include  Cheddar,  Cheshire, 
Swiss,  Edam  and  other  less  known  varieties.  Among  the 
soft  varieties,  the  most  prominent  are  Ca.membert, 
Brie,  Limburger,  Pont  l'Eveque,  Gervais,  Neufchatel, 
and  many  kinds  of  cream  cheese.  The  hard,  or  presed, 
varieties  are  slow  in  ripening.  Some  of  them,  like 
Cheddar,  Swiss  or  Cheshire,  do  not  reach  prime  con- 
dition until  they  are  about  a  year  old.  Soft  varieties  are 
usually  made  in  small  sizes  and  ripen  more  quickly. 
Some  kinds,  such  as  cottage  cheese  (made  from  sour 
milk,)  cream  cheese  and  Neufchatel  are  ready  for  use 
almost  as  soon  as  made. 

In  the  making  of  all  cheese,  with  some  minor  ex- 
ceptions, rennet  is  used  as  a  coagulating  agent.  The 
factors  which  influence  texture  and  flavor  and  thus 
produce  the  different  types,  are  the  age  of  the  milk 
at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  the  degree  of  heat 
employed  at  different  stages,  the  amount  of  moisture 
retained,  the  time  of  salting  and  the  handling  of  the  curd 
during  the  early  part  of  the  process.  The  texture 
depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  moisture  retained, 
while  the  flavor  is  determined  by  the  kind  of  fermentation 
which  is  encouraged. 

Canadian  cheesemakers  confine  their  activities  al- 
most wholly  to  the  cheddar  type.  It  is  practically  the 
only  kind  made  in  the  factories.  It  is  made  in  various 
sizes  ranging  from  5  and  10  pounds  up  to  80  or  85  pounds. 
The  10-pound  cheese  are  often  wrongly  called  "Stilton," 
or  "Canadian  Stilton."  Stilton  cheese  is  a  mouldy 
variety  and  very  unlike  cheddar.  A  few  genuine 
Stilton  cheese  are  made  at  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Farm  at  Agassiz,  B.  C.  The  Trappist  monks  at  Oka, 
Que.,  make  a  cheese  of  medium  texture  and  pronounced 
flavor  which  is  known  as  "Oka"  cheese.  The  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  government  departments  make  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  cream  and  other  soft 
varieties,  and  there  are  a  few  private  makers  of  these 
types  of  cheese. 

There  is  another  class  of  cheese  on  the  Canadian 
market  put  up  in  jars,  packets  and  in  small  loaves, 
which  is  only  cheddar  cheese  ground  up  and  to  which 
extra  fat  and  flavoring  material  is  sometimes  added. 
Cottage  cheese  is  prepared  in  many  households  from 
sour  skim-milk,  without  the  addition  of  rennet.  It  is  a 
delicious  and  wholesome  food  and  should  be  much  more 
extensively  used  than  it  is.    It  is  easily  and  quickly 


made  and  requires  no  special  apparatus  for  making  small 
quantities  for  family  use. 

Advantages  of  Cheese  as  Food. 

The  manufacture  of  cheese  does  not  impair  the 
nutrients  in  the  milk  from  which  it  is  made.  Almost 
all  the  protein  of  the  milk  is  present  in  cheese  and, 
if  the  cheese  is  made  from  whole  milk,  almost  all  the 
butter-fat,  with  the  associated  fat  soluble  vitamine 
which  is  indispensable  to  growth  and  mental  develop- 
ment. It  also  contains  some  of  the  water  soluble  vita- 
mine  and  most  of  the  mineral  matter  so  necessary  for 
building  bones  and  teeth.  One  pound  of  cheese  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  protein  and  fat  in  one  gallon  of  milk. 
By  weight,  its  composition  is  approximately  one-third 
protein,  one-third  fat  and  one-third  water. 

Cheese  is  a  very  concentrated  form  of  food  and, 
compared  with  other  protein  foods,  is  economical.  One- 
half  pound  of  cheese  contains  about  as  much  nourish- 
ment as  one  pound  of  moderately  lean  beef,  while 
there  is  no  waste  such  as  there  is  in  meat.  Its  small 
bulk  makes  it  convenient  to  handle  or  to  store.  With 
proper  care,  cheese  will  keep  a  long  time  in  good  condition 
and  the  many  ways  in  which  it  can  be  served  give 
variety  to  the  diet  which  includes  a  great  deal  of  this 
food.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  housekeeper,  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  is  that  it  can  be  served  in  its 
natural  state,  without  any  time,  labor  or  expense  re- 
quired for  heating,  cooking  or  preparing  it  for  the  table. 

In  many  European  countries,  cheese  is  one  of  the 
most  important  foods.  A  laborer  at  hard  manual 
work  finds  a  noonday  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  sufficient 
to  maintain  health  and  strength  for  his  work  and  it 
provides  a  high  percentage  of  body  building  substance 
needed  by  the  growing  girl  or  boy.  In  this  country, 
cheese  is  used  more  for  its  flavor  than  as  a  main  dish  of  a 
meal,  but  it  could  very  advantageously  be  given  a  more 
important  place  in  Canadian  dietaries.  It  can  be 
procured  almost  anywhere  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Cottage  cheese  is  different  in  flavor  from  cheddar 
cheese.  It  forms  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  protein 
necessary  for  body  building.  It  is  made  from  skim- 
milk  and  is  an  excellent  way  to  utilize  small  quantities 
of  sour  milk  which  otherwise  would  be  wasted. 

Cheese  is  made  easier  of  digestion  by  combining  it 
with  other  foods.    When  eaten  with  bread,  or  other 


cheese  weighing  80  pounds.  It  can  be  secured  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  almost  any  quantity.  Many 
people  prefer  to  buy  only  what  is  needed  for  a  few  days 
at  a  time  and,  in  that  case,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing it.  Those  who  live  some  distance  from  a  shop  can 
buy  it  in  large  amounts  and,  with  proper  care,  keep  it  in 
good  condition  for  considerable  time.  The  annual 
consumption  of  cheese  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  esti- 
mated at  about  13  pounds  per  capita.  In  Canada,  it 
is  not  over  3  pounds  per  capita. 

For  the  average  family  a  10-pound  cheese  is  usually 
a  convenient  amount  fo  buy  at  one  time.  One-half 
of  the  cheese  may  be  preserved  for  future  use  by  cover- 
ing the  freshly  cut  side  with  a  thin  layer  of  paraffin  wax 
and  keeping  it  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible  until  required. 
The  other  half  will  keep  fresh  and  moist  if  put  on  a 
flat  plate  or  sheet  of  waxed  paper  with  the  freshly 
cut  side  down.  When  serving,  it  is  better  to  scoop  out 
the  amount  required  with  a  small  spoon  or  knife,  leav  ing 
the  outer  edge  uncut.  The  cheese  should  be  tinned 
upside  down  on  the  plate  as  soon  as  the  meal  is  over  and 
put  away  in  the  coolest  place  available.  This  will 
prevent  the  cheese  from  becoming  hard  or  dry  and  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  it  moulding. 

A  5-pound  cheese  is  a  convenient  shape  and  size  for 
family  use.  This  will  keep  very  satisfactorily  if  a  thin 
layer  is  cut  off  the  top  and  the  cheese  inverted  on  a 
plate. 

If  cheese  is  allowed  to  become  hard  and  dried  out, 
it  is  not  spoiled  and  should  not  be  wasted.  It  can  be 
grated  and  used  in  cooking.  If  very  dry,  cheese  will 
keep  well  if  put  in  a  clean,  dry,  glass  jar  and  it  is  just 
as  valuable  for  cooking  as  fresh  moist  cheese.  It  will 
usually  have  a  more  pronounced  flavor  than  fresh 
cheese  and  this  is  often  desirable  when  combining  it  w  ith 
other  foods. 


South  Africa  Exporting  Butter. 

Milk  and  its  products  are  foods  possessing 
such  a  universal  and  valuable  character  that  the 
dairy  cow  soon  becomes  highly  prized  among  do- 
mestic animals  and  has  proven  her  worth  in  every  clime. 
South  Africa  is  one  of  the  newer  sections  of  the  globe 
to  develop  a  dairy  industry,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  Ireland  the  following 


Included  in  this  Array  of  Dairy  Products  are  Several  Different  Kinds  of  Cheese  Commonly  Made 
in  Canada.    None  is  so  Popular  However  as  Canadian  Cheddar  Cheese. 


starchy  food,  such  as  potatoes  or  macaroni,  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  food  combinations  and  one 
which  will  not  be  difficult  of  digestion  for  most  people. 
If  eaten  at  the  end  of  a  heavy  meal,  as  is  common  custom, 
it  may  tax  the  digestive  organs,  but  if  eaten  as  the  main 
dish  at  a  meal  which  is  finished  with  a  light  dessert, 
it  is  not  likely  to  cause  any  digestive  disturbance.  When 
used  in  cooking,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  cheese 
is  not  heated  to  too  high  a  temperature,  as  heat  will 
toughen  protein  foods  and  make  them  harder  to  digest. 
Cheese  is  very  thoroughly  digested.  It  is  all,  or  nearly 
all,  used  by  the  body  to  build  new  tissues  and  to  provide 
energy  for  the  body  to  do  its  work.  For  invalids  and 
for  young  children,  a  large  amount  of  cheese  is  not 
recommended,  but  for  older  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as 
adults,  it  is  one  of  the  best  muscle  builders  and  one 
which  is  entitled  to  a  larger  place  in  our  menus. 

Although  cheese  may  be  served  without  any  further 
preparation,  it  can  be  used  in  cooking  in  many  different 
ways.  It  does  not  lose  its  flavor  or  nutritive  value  in 
cooking,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  cheese  will 
be  harder  to  digest  if  subjected  to  a  high  temperature. 
Because  cheese  is  a  highly  concentrated  protein  food, 
it  should  be  combined  and  eaten  with  starchy  foods  such 
as  bread,  and  the  addition  of  vegetables  and  juicy  fruits 
to  the  menu  is  advisable.  Accompanying  dishes  should 
not  contain  much  fat,  as  cheese  has  a  very  high  percent- 
age. £- 

The  composition  of  cheese  makes  it  a  suitable  substi- 
tute for  meat  or  fish.  If  served  in  quantity,  it  can  well 
replace  these  more  expensive  foods  in  many  meals  and 
should  be  used  in  this  way  rather  than  as  a  supplement 
to  them.  The  diet  will  thus  remain  well  balanced  and 
the  cost  will  be  considerably  less. 

How  to  Buy  and  Keep  Cheddar  Cheese. 

Canadian  cheddar  cheese  is  made  in  various  sizes 
from  small  cheese  weighing  5  and  10  pounds  to  large 


paragraphs  refer  to  butter  production  in  the  Union: 
There  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  recent  years 
in  the  export  of  butter  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
This  is  a  development  which  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
in  a  sparsely  populated  country  with  extensive  areas 
eminently  suited  to  dairying,  and  having  the  benefit 
of  scientific  investigation  and  advice  in  overcoming 
earlier  difficulties  with  which  the  industry  had  to  contend. 

The  conditions  which  arose  through  the  war 
had  a  considerable  influence  in  forwarding  dairy  pro- 
duction in  South  Africa.  The  annual  import  of  butter 
into  the  country  prior  to  1915  had  averaged  close  on  a 
million  pounds.  Then  came  the  derangement  of  trade, 
and  the  necessity  and  opportunity  for  local  production. 
Now,  though  trade  conditions  are  beginning  once  more 
to  operate  in  the  ordinary  way,  there  is  no  tendency  to 
return  to  the  old  plan  of  importing  butter;  in  fact  the 
need  for  such  a  course  no  longer  exists,  as  home  produc- 
tion has  greatly  increased.  The  net  imports  last  year 
allowing  for  imported  goods  re-exported,  and  for  ships 
and  stores,  were  only  225,421  pounds.  At  the  same  time 
exports  have  developed  greatly.  The  real  trial  of 
strength  in  meeting  competition  on  the  world  market 
has,  however,  still  to  come,  for  until  as  recently  as  last 
March  all  butter  exported  from  the  Union  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  has  been  purchased  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  graded  according  to  its  requirements. 
Thus  it  is  that  hitherto  the  surplus  exported  has  not  been 
subject  to  normal  trade  conditions,  and  that  the  grading 
of  export  butter  from  the  Union  has  been  carried  out  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Imperial  Government 
rather  than  to  safeguard  the  reputation  of  a  Union 
product  competing  in  the  open  market.  During  this 
period  of  regulated  sale  the  Union's  exports  of  butter 
were  as  follows:—  1916,  1,586,572  lbs.;  1917,  3,111,821 
lbs.;  1918,  1,544,000  lbs.;  1919,  512,588  lbs.;  1920, 
487,876  lbs. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Advises  Thinning  of  Fruit. 

During  the  last  few  years  fruit  growers,  as  a  rule, 
have  felt  the  shortage  of  labor  so.  .seriously  that  all  of 
the  lesser  operations  in  fruit  culture  have  been  pretty 
well  neglected.  Now,  however,  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
,i  return  must  be  made  to  careful,  systematic  methods 
of  culture,  and  along  with  these  should  come  a  consider- 
ation of  the  question  of  thinning.  This  operation  is 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  letter  to  fruit  growers  from 
the  Horticultural  Experiment  Station,  Vineland  Station, 
<  >ntario.  E.  F.  Palmer,  the  Director  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  presents  the  matter  in  the 
following  way: 

Present  indications  are  for  a  heavy  crop  of  tree  fruits, 
providing  the  set  is  "at  all  in  proportion  to  the  bloom. 
Apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  have  all  bloomed  heavily 
and  generally  the  weather  throughout  the  blooming 
period  was  distinctly  favorable.  Sour  cherries  on  the 
other  hand  are  likely  to  be  disappointing,  due  first  to 
winter  injury  and  later  to  an  outbreak  of  brown  rot 
just  after  the  blooming  period. 

With  most  fruits,  however,  the  set  should  be  heavy; 
loo  heavy,  probably  for  the  production  of  a  maximum 
crop  of  high-grade  fruit.  With  this  prospect  of  good  crops 
generally  and  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  markets,  it 
becomes  more  than  ever  important  that  growers  should 
give  particular  attention  to  the  thinning  of  their  fruit, 
so  that  the  highest  possible  percentage  of  number  one 
fruit  may  be  produced. 

Apples,  pears,  plums  and  peaches  can  all  be  thinned 
to  advantage  when  the  crop  is  heavy.  Some  growers 
might  question  the  advisability  of  thinning  plums,  and 
there  are  seasons,  of  course,  when  the  price  of  this  fruit 
is  so  low  that  obviously  thinning  would  not  pay.  Such 
seasons,  however,  cannot  be  forecasted  and  it  would 
seem  wise,  therefore,  to  take  the  chance  and  thin  the 
fruit  if  the  set  is  very  heavy. 

In  thinning  apples,  do  the  work  when  the  young 
fruits  are  about  the  size  of  walnuts.  Generally  leave 
only  one  fruit  to  a  spur  and  spaced  about  4  to  6  inches 
apart.  All  fruits  will  be  removed  from  some  spurs. 
All  of  the  fruits  on  the  underside  of  the  branch  can  usually 
be  removed  to  advantage.  Remove  all  injured  fruits, 
leaving  only  perfect  specimens.  Pears  should  be 
thinned  about  the  same  as  apples.  The  inclination  of 
the  average  worker  will  be  to  leave  twice  as  much 
fruit  as  is  advisable.    See  that  sufficient  is  removed. 

Peaches  should  be  spaced  about  four  inches  apart. 
Again  do  the  work  while  the  fruit  is  quite  small,  as  other- 
wise an  unnecessary  drain  is  put  upon  the  tree.  Plums 
should  be  thinned  out  sufficiently  so  that  at  maturity 
individual  fruits  will  no  more  than  touch  each  other. 

We  particularly  invite  growers  who  do  not  regularly 
practice  thinning  to  visit  the  Station  during  fruit  thinning 
time  when  we  shall  be  glad  to  show  them  how  we  are 
handling  our  own  fruits  in  the  matter  of  thinning. 


of  the  potato  beetle,  add  l}4  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lime  or 
2  lbs.  arsenate  of  lead  powder  per  40  gallons  to  the 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  prevents  hopper- 
burn,  potato  flea-beetle  injury,  early  blight,  late  blight 
and  rot.  In  hot,  dry  seasons,  the  leaf  hopper  is  liable 
to  be  injurious  arid  in  wet  seasons  late  blight  may  be 
destructive,  therefore,  it  pays  to  spray  every  year. 
Apart  from  the  control  of  insect  and  fungus  pests,  it 
pays  to  spray  potatoes  because  Bordeaux  mixture 
stimulates  the  plants.  Various  investigators  have 
noticed  that,  even  in  seasons  when  there  was  little  or 
no  insect  injury  or  disease,  the  increase  due  to  spraying 
was  always  large  enough  to  make  the  undertaking 
profitable. 

William  A.  Ross. 
Dominion  Entomological   Laboratory.  Vineland 
Station,  Ontario. 


Storm-Resistant  Trees. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Never  in  the  recollection  of  the  Oldest  Inhabitant 
did  the  orchards,  woodlots  and  shade  tree  plantations 
of  Western  Ontario  receive  such  a  ruthless  pruning  at 
the  hands  of  nature  as  during  the  three  days'  ice  storm 
about  the  first  of  April.  It  was  one  of  those  visitations 
which  man  is  unable  to  avert,  and  had  the  wind  risen 
as  it  so  often  does,  the  damage  would  have  proved 
indescribably  greater.  In  a  few  cases  limbs  of  valuable 
fruit  trees  swaying  to  earth  were  saved  by  hasty  propping, 
but  as  a  rule  the  enormous  weight  of  encircling  ice  bore 
down  and  wrecked  the  limbs  and  twigs.  It  was  another 
survival  of  the  strongest  and  fittest  and  taught  some 
worth-while  lessons. 


Spy,  Gravenstein  and  R.  I.  Greening  trees  suffered 
worst,  the  first-named  because  of  its  frequent  trunk 
branching  habit,  and  the  second  because  of  an  ap- 
parently constitutional  frailty.  The  accompanying 
illustration  from  a  photo  after  the  ice  storm,  illustrates 
what  often  happens  to  trees  of  faulty  conformation. 
Some  of  them  fall  apart  every  season  with  weight  of 
fruit  and  storms  unless  saved  by  inter-limb  bracing, 
for  which  several  plans  are  in  use.  Tree  surger\  is 
prolonging  the  bearing  life  of  many  valuable  trees. 

Speaking  of  varieties,  in  a  list  of  apple  trees  recom- 
mended recently  by  one  authority  for  planting,  the 
Baldwin  was  omitted.  A  well-grown  and  colored 
Northern  Spy  is,  of  course,  in  popular  demand,  but  it 
is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  With  many  during  the 
past  season  it  proved  a  very  poor  keeper  and  the  Baldwin 
outclassed  it  for  profit.  Barrelled  in  a  cool  cellar,  I 
found  them  in  first-class  preservation  up  to  May  20,  while 
under  similar  conditions  about  one-half  the  Spies  had 
melted  into  pulp  by  mid-January.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  could  not  wish  for  a  better  apple,  either  for  eating 
raw  or  cooking  than  the  less  aristocratic  Baldwin  late 
in  May,  which  by  the  way,  stood  up  well  against  the 
ice  deluge. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.  At.i'iiA. 


The  Potato  Leaf-Hopper. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

During  the  past  few  years  a  small  greenish  hopper, 
called  the  potato  leaf-hopper,  has  been  very  abundant 
in  potato  fields  in  southern  Ontario,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  this  insect  is  one  of  the  most  destructive 
pests  of  potatoes.  Experiments  have  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  hopper  causes  a  leaf-burn,  termed 
"hopper-burn,"  which,  when  severe,  results  in  the 
premature  death  of  the  plants.  Last  year  most  of  the 
so-called  "blighting"  of  early  planted  potatoes  in 
southern  Ontario  was  in  reality  hopper-burn. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  applications  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  recommended  for  the  control  of  early  blight 
and  late  blight,  etc.,  will  prevent  hopper-burn.  Experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  Dominion  Entomological 
Branch  during  the  past  three  years  have  proved  this. 
For  example,  last  year  in  an  experiment  conducted 
with  Irish  Cobblers,  five  thorough  applications  of 
Bordeaux  prevented  hopper-burn,  and,  what  is  of 
more  interest  to  the  practical  grower,  the  sprayed 
Cobblers  yielded  over  2x/2  times  the  crop  yielded  by  the 
unsprayed  plants. 

The  first  application  should  be  put  on  when  the 
plants  are  five  or  six  inches  in  height,  and  subsequent 
applications  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  10  to  14 
days  as  long  as  the  plants  are  green.    For  the  control 


A  Sturdy  Tree  Ruined  by  the  April  Ice  Storm.  , 

Among  the  native  shade  trees  in  my  observation, 
the  greatest  havoc  was  wrought  upon  soft  maples  and 
elms.  Right  here  I  would  like  to  interject  a  protest 
made  against  the  reckless  butchery  of  beautiful  roadside 
trees  in  some  sections  by  gangs  of  line  men  stringing 
telegraph,  telephone  or  electric  transmission  wires. 
In  cases  observed,  the  sole  plan  appears  to  have  been  to 
cut  a  swath  out  of  the  side  of  the  trees  beforehand  so 
that  the  wires  could  be  strung  with  the  least  possible 
bother.  For  the  life  or  appearance  of  the  trees,  little 
account  seems  to  have  been  taken.  We  are  told  that 
this  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  the  march  of  civilization. 
Whatever  their  instructions  may  be  from  engineering 
heads,  it  is  hoped  that  this  reminder  will  cause  the 
road  gangs  to  exercise  a  little  more  intelligent  mercy 
toward  the  avenues  of  trees  that  adorn  our  highways. 

Thousands  of  old,  nondescript  apple  trees  perished — 
mostly  a  good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish.  Many  of  them 
could  hardly  be  pruned,  sprayed  or  the  fruit  picked, 
except  at  the  risk  of  life  or  limb,  without  a  fire  brigade 
outfit.  The  storm  emphasized  again  the  importance  of 
choosing  trees  to  plant  of  proper  formation  of  trunk 
and  main  branches,  and  of  carefully  studied  pruning 
with  a  view  to  carrying  loads  of  fruit  or  such  untoward 
burdens  of  ice.  As  might  be  expected,  the  V-shaped 
crotches  and  long,  straggling  branches  proved  the 
easiest  victims  and,  hereafter,  orchardists  will  plant  and 
prune  with  a  keener  view  to  a  sturdy,  compact  type  of 
tree  consistent  with  sufficient  light  and  air  to  give  quality 
and  color  to  the  fruit.  Nurserymen  no  doubt,  in  their 
practice,  have  these  points  well  in  hand,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly important  -that  they  should,  for  climatic  dis- 
turbances are  not  likely  to  become  less  frequent  or 
severe.  In  orchard  practice,  the  protection  of  wind- 
breaks becomes  every  season  more  evidently  essential. 
In  some  more  modern  apple  orchards  the  Northern 


Potato  Certification  Valuable. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  for  1920  and  1921  of  potato-  I 
field  inspection  and  certification,  conducted  by  the 
Division  of  Botany,  Dominion  Experimental  Farms, 
shows  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  acres  passed 
last  year  over  those  of  the  preceding  year,  a  fact  that 
is  attributed  to  the  employment  of  improved  methods 
of  seed  growing  and  to  the  more  general  use  of  certified 
seed.  Ontario  showed  up  best  in  1921,  having  a 
percentage  of  acres  passed  of  88.6  as  compared  with 

54.2  in  1920,  when  Nova  Scotia  was  on  top  with  a  per- 
centage of  78.6  as  against  75.4  last  year.  Manitoba 
came  second  in  1921  with  a  percentage  of  84.8  against 

46.3  in  1920.    Nova  Scotia  was  third  and  New  Bruns- 
wick fourth  in  1921.    Prince  Edward  Island  was  second 
in  1920  with  a  percentage  of  59.0,  but  in  1921  fell  a  little 
behind,  the  percentage  being  56.2.    The  other  provinces 
came  in  this  order  last  year,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan 
and  Quebec.    The  two  first  mentioned  "of  these  three 
had  no  fields  inspected  in  1920,  but  Quebec  increased 
from  a  percentage  of  21.7  in  1920  to  a  percentage  of 
42.0  in  1921,  an  improvement  which  is  the  more  marked 
because  the  acreage  inspected  in  that  province  last  year 
was  greater  than  in  the  previous  year.    In  Quebec  also 
the  number  of  acres  inspected  is  much  larger  than  in 
the  other  provinces.    It  is  thought  that  if  the  weather 
had  been  more  propitious  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
last  year,  the  general  improvement  shown  would  have 
been  still  more  impressive.    Rogueing,  advised  by  the 
inspectors  in  New  Brunswick  in  1920  owing  to  the 
presence  of  mosaic  among  the  Green  Mountain  variety, 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  percentage  of  that 
province  from  46.8  to  67.2  last  year.    Wilt  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  slight  falling  off  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  the  hot,  dry  season  particularly  affected 
Nova  Scotia.  .         .  .  , 

A  gratifying  feature  of  potato  inspection  and  certi- 
fication, we  are  told,  is  the  continued  eagerness  of 
growers  in  the  United  States  to  procure  seed  potatoes 
certified  to  under  the  system.  Last  year  sixty  carloads 
were  shipped  thence  from  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
thirty-four  carloads  from  New  Brunswick.  The  system 
will  be  continued  this  year,  and  growers  who  have  not 
received  application  forms  are  invited  to  apply  for  them 
to  the  Dominion  Botanist,  Central  Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa. 

Inspect  Exports  of  Garden  Crops. 

A  number  of  farmers  and  market  gardeners  in  Ontario 
have  had  difficulty  in  disposing  of  some  of  their  crops 
in  the  United  States  on  .  account  of  the  quarantine 
which  was  placed  on  the  Province  of  Ontario  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  July,  19J1. 
The  quarantine  places  an  embargo  on  celery,  green 
beans  in  the  pod,  beets  with  tops,  rhubarb,  spinach, 
oat  and  rye  straw,  chrysanthemums,  asters,  cosmos, 
zinnias,  hollyhocks,  gladioli,  and  dahlias  on  account 
of  the  European  Corn  Borer.  The  above-mentioned 
plants  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  only  it 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  inspection. 

To  facilitate  matters  we  are  informed  that  tne 
Dominion  Minister  of  Agriculture  will  station  officers 
of  his  Department  at  convenient  points  in  Ontario,  and 
intending  exporters  of  the  above-mentioned  products, 
who  require  shipments  inspected  and  certified,  should 
notify  the  Dominion  Entomological  Laboratory  at 
Port  Stanley,  Ont.,  which  is  the  headquarters  for  this 
work,  and  thus  secure  prompt  inspection  service. 


Properly   Fertil'zed,   Cultivated,    Sprayed  and  Pruned,  the  Young  Orchard  will  Repay  in  Future 

Years    the    Expense    put    on  it. 


If  the  people  whose  inclinations  seem  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  violent  action  such  as  robberies,  murders, 
assaults  and  other  criminal  activities  were  to  take  a  turn 
in  the  hay  field  or  at  some  other  farm  operation  where 
they  could  have  free  scope  for  their  energy,  they  would 
have  less  time  and  less  inclination  for  their  crimina 
tendencies.    What  is  needed  in  the  world  to-day  is  work 
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A  Tree  That  Looks  at  God 
All  Day. 

By  Joyce  Kilmer. 
I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree 
A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast. 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day, 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 
A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain, 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain, 
Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me 
But  onlv  God  can  make  a  tree. 


Salute  to  the  Trees. 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Many  a  tree  is  found  in  the  wood 
And  every  tree  for  its  use  is  good : 
Some  for  the  strength  of  the  gnarled  root, 
Some  for  the  sweetness  of  flower  or  fruit; 
Some  for  shelter  against  the  storm, 
And  some  to  keep  the  hearth-stone  warm; 
Some  for  the  roof,  and  some  tor  the  beam, 
And  some  for  a  boat  to  breast  the  stream; 
In  the  wealth  of  the  wood  since  the  world 
began 

The  trees  have  offered  their  gifts  to  man. 

But  the  glory  of  trees  is  more  than  their 
gifts: 

Tis  a  beautiful  wonder  of  life  that  lifts, 
From  a  wrinkled  seed  in  an  earth-bound 
clod, 

A  column,  an  arch  in  the  temple  of  God, 
A  pillar  of  power,  a  dome  of  delight, 
A  shrine  of  song,  and  a  joy  of  sight! 
Their  roots  are  the  nurses  of  rivers  in 
birth; 

Their  leaves  are  alive  with  the  breath 

of    the  earth; 
They  shelter  the  dwellings  of  man;  and 

they  bend 
O'er  his  grave  writh  the  look  of  a  loving 

friend. 

I  have  camped  in  the  whispering  forest 
of  pines, 

I  have  slept  in  the  shadow  of  olives  and 
vines; 

In  the  knees  of  an  oak,  at  the  foot  of  a 
palm 

I  have  found  good  rest  and  slumber's 
balm. 

And  now,  when  the  morning  gilds  the 
boughs 

Of  the  vaulted  elm  at  the  door  of  my  house, 
I  open  the  window  and  make  salute: 
"God  bless  thy  branches  and  feed  thy 
root! 

Thou  hast  lived  before,  live  after  me. 
Thou  ancient,  friendly,  faithful  tree." 

— In  "Scribner's  Magazine." 


Why  Not  Some  More  of 
Them? 

A few  weeks  ago  a  very  interesting 
and  happy  event  took  place  up 
in  Simcoe  County,  Ontario. 
No,  it  wasn't  a  wedding — at  least  the 
event  to  which  we  refer  was  not  a  wedding. 

There  was,  however,  a  congregation 
of  interested  onlookers,  and  there  were 
several  officiating  people.  Among  the 
latter  were  Dr.  Banting,  Warden  of  the 
County,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Richardson  of 
the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  for  Ontario;  also 
a  number  of  members  of  the  County 
Council. 

And  now  perhaps  you,  Reader,  (pro- 
vided you  have  not  heard  of  or  read 
about  the  event  before,  and  so  know  all 
ab6ut  it)  begin  to  "smell  a  rat,"  as  the 
very  unromantic  old  saying  puts  it. 
You  suFmise  that  some  county  affair  was 
on  hand. 


And  so  it  was.  For  upon  that  day,  the 
8th  of  May,  Dr.  Banting  planted  the 
first  tree  in  the  reforestation  project 
which  the  county  of  Simcoe  has  under- 
taken, viz:  a  project  to  turn  one  thousand 
acres  of  sandy  and  more  or  less  barren  land 
into  thriving  forest  destined  to  be,  at  some 
future  date,  a  real  asset  to  the  Province, 
a  place  from  which  timber  can  be  taken, 
but,  by  judicious  "harvesting,"  in  such  a 
way  that  the  forest  will  still  be  kept  up, 
not  allowed  to  diminish.  No,  that  is 
not  impossible.  It  has  been  done  in 
parts  of  Europe  for  hundreds  of  years. 
W  hen  a  tree  is  taken  out,  one  or  perhaps 
two  small  ones  are  planted  in  its  stead, 
and  so  the  forest,  like  the  poor  woman's 
cruse  of  oil,  docs  not  diminish,  but, 
perchance  even  increases. 

Nor  are  the  benefits  of  reforestation 
all  reserved  for  the  generations  of  the 


that  if  every  bird  were  to  disappear 
from  the  earth,  men  could  exist  thereon 
for  a  period  of  only  about  nine  years, 
so  great  would  be  the  increase  of  and 
devastation  wrought  by  insects.  But 
to  return:  Before  expanses  of  trees 
have  reached  a  great  age  they  serve  to 
prevent,  to  some  degree,  disastrous 
winds  and  hurricanes,  now  on  the  in- 
crease in  Canada,  but  which  were  almost 
unknown  before  the  forests  were  so  largely 
banished.  *  .  .  Nor  must  still  another 
advantage  be  overlooked.  Is  it  nothing 
that  the  love  of  beauty  be  stimulated 
among  our  people?  Is  it  nothing  that 
the  beauty  of  soul  which  grows  with 
every  unselfish  action  be  encouraged 
among  them?  For  there  is  no  feature 
in  Nature  that  adds  to  a  landscape  as 
greatly  as  trees;  there  is  no  act  of  un- 
selfishness more  unselfish  than  that  which 
provides  for  the  generations  of  the  future. 


Planting  the  First  Tree. 

Dr.  Banting  has  just  planted   the  first   tree  in   the  Simcoe  County   Forestry  Station. 

shown  standing   in  center  of  group. 


He  is 


future.  As  the  young  forests  grow  they 
afford  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  land- 
scape; before  many  years  have  elasped 
their  roots  help  to  hold  back  moisture, 
preventing  flooding  of  the  streams  in 
spring  and  drying-up  later  on;  they 
provide  nesting-places  for  the  birds, 
those  friends  of  crops,  and  forest  trees 
and  gardens, — yes,  of  orchards,  too,  — for 
the  robin  makes  compensation  a  thousand 
times  over  for  the  few  cherries  he  eats, 
by  the  insects  which  he  puts  out  of 
business  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  is 
always  wise  to  remember,  when  thinking 
of  birds,  that  a  scientist  has  estimated 


Upon  every  count  the  enterprising 
County  Council  of  Simcoe  is  to  be  con- 
mended  for  the  venture  they  are  under- 
taking. And  their  example  should  spread 
to  other  counties  and  districts.  There 
are  many  great  tracts  in  Canada — sandy 
tracts,  tracts  covered  with  huge  boulders 
— which  were  once  covered  with  splendid 
pines  and  other  trees  but  which  are  now- 
'eyesores,"  little  better  than  barren 
deserts.  These  expanses  should  have 
been  cleared  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
a  young  growth  coming  on.  They  were 
not.  Ruthless  and  careless  cutting,  the 
ravages  of  fire,  did  their  baneful  work. 


But  "it  is  never  too  late  to  mend,''  and 
the  way  to  "mend"  these  places  is  by 
reforestation. 

What  the  County  Council  of  Simcoe 
has  undertaken,  other  Councils  can 
undertake.  Even  though  the  area  to 
be  replanted  be  much  less  in  extent  the 
work  will  be  good  so  far  as  it  goes;  a 
plot  of  five  or  ten  acres,  well  reforested, 
would  be  something  well  worth  while. 

— And  the  Simcoe  Council  went  about 
the  inaugural  step  in  the  right  way. 
They  made  an  event  of  it.  They  pro- 
vided for  speeches,  for  planting  the  first 
tree  with  ceremonial  dignity,  for  making 
the  affair  a  pleasant  holiday  for  all  who 
chose  to  take,  advantage  of  it.  .  As 
was  expected,  "the  crowd"  responded. 
"They"  were  there — three  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them.  They  listened  to  the 
addresses,  they  learned  something  about 
forestry,  they  felt  that  a  good  thing  was 
being  done,  and  they  went  home  just  a 
little  happier  than  before.  .  For  the 
public  loves  an  event.  It  takes  more 
interest  in  anything  in  which  it  has  been 
a  participant.  By  being  present  at 
the  first  tree-  planting  it  feels  some  sense 
of  possession  in  the  area  that  is  being  re- 
planted.— "That  is  our  'new  forest'!" — 
"See  how  our  trees  are  coming  along!" 

In  short,  it  is  good  psychology, 
so  far  as  a  reforestation  project  goes,  to 
begin  it  with  a  little  ceremony,  with 
speeches,  and  a  happy  day  for  all, — not 
forgetting  refreshments. — All  this  the 
Simcoe  County  Council  realized. 

The  spring  season  for  tree-planting 
is  past, — this  little  write-up  was  delayed 
because  there  was  a  time  of  waiting  for 
photographs,  cut-making,  detailed  in- 
formation, etc.  But  there  will  be  another 
tree-planting  season  in  the  fall,  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  when  there  is  not 
a  reserve  of  young  trees  in  a  locality  the 
Forestry  Department  is  usually  prepared 
to  help. 

It  is  just  possible  that  this  example  set 
by  the  Simcoe  County  Council  may  set 
many  reforestation  projects  afoot.  The 
good  work  is  already  under  way  in  York 
County,  Ontario, — possibly,  indeed,  it 
may  have  been  York  County  that  in- 
spired Simcoe  County, — but  we  have  not 
the  details. 

At  all  events,  good  luck  to  the  scheme, 
wherever  it  may  be  set  afoot. 


The  Poplars, 

My  poplars  are  like  ladies  trim 
Each  conscious  of  her  own  estate; 
In  costume  somewhat  over-prim, 
In  manner  cordially  sedate, 
Like  two  old  neighbors  met  to  chat 
Beside  my  garden  gate. 

My  stately  old  aristocrats— 
I  fancy  still  their  talk  must  be 
Of  rose  conserves  and  Persian  cats, 
And  lavender  and  Indian  tea; 
I  wonder  sometimes  as  I  pass 
If  they  approve  of  me. 

Long  may  you  stand  before  my  door, 
Oh,  kindly  neighbors  garbed  in  green, 
And  bend  with  rustling  welcome  o'er 
The  many  friends  who  pass  between; 
And  where  the  little  children  play 
Look  down  with  gracious  mien. 

— Theodosia  Garrison. 


Speech-making  at  tha  Opening  of  the  Simcoe  County  Forestry  Station. 

Dr.  Banting  Is  the  speaker  shown  in  this  picture.    The  photographs  were  taken  by  Mr.  A. 
Richardson,  of  the  Ontario  Forestry  Department. 


II. 


Canadian  Art  and  Artists. 

By  George  Chavignaud. 
(With  a  foreword  by  "Ye  Editor.") 
[If  you  have  read  the  preceding  article 
about  reforestation  your  mind  has  been 
concentrated  for  a  little  time  upon 
beautiful  things — for  trees  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  things  in  this  world. 
So  now  perhaps  you  will  be  in  mood  to 
turn  to  something  else  that  is  beautiful, 
—pictures.    For  we  must  have  pictures 
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as  well  as  trees.  In  summer  you  may, 
perhaps,  live  out  of  doors  most  of  the 
time,  and  so,  with  the  beauties  of  woods 
and  fields  and  sky  before  you,  may  feel 
little  need  of  "pictures  in  frames." 

But  the  summer  time  does  not  last 
forever.  Winter  will  come,  bringing 
its  frost  and  snow  and  necessity  for  much 
Maying  in  the  house,  and  then  bare  indeed 
will  seem  the  walls  if  they  are  not  adorned 
with  pictures.  More  or  less  bare,  too, 
will  be  the  spirit,  for  beautiful  pictures 
carry  the  thoughts  away  to  beautiful 
spots  in  Nature  or  beautiful  things  created 
by  art ; 

"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

This  spring  many  artists  visited  this 
city,  bringing  with  them  exhibits  of  their 
work.  First  arrived  Mr.  Chavignaud; 
then  Mrs.  Dignam;  then  Mr.  Haines  and 
Mr.  Maloney  with  a  collection  of  the 
work  of  almost  a  score  of  Canadian 
artists  (Gagen,  Fraser,  Brigden,  Hanna- 
lord,  Bell-Smith,  St.  Thomas  Smith  and 
others,  including  themselves);  next  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McGillivray  Knowles.  Nor 
must  one  forget  a  small  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  our  own  London  artist,  Miss 
Mary  Healey,  who  will  be  heard  from 
again  later  in  the  season.  One  evening 
Mr.  Chavignaud  gave  a  little  talk  about 
Canadian  Art  and  Artists.  We  asked 
him  for  a  synopsis  of  it,  that  we  might 
p;Ss  it  on  to  you,  and  he  very  kindly 
prepared  for  us — and  for  you — the 
article  that  follows — Ed.] 

TT  has  been  said  that  great  wars  bring 
I  great  epochs;  that  by  them  music, 

literature  and  painting  are  brought  to 
higher  standards  of  perfection. 

However  that  may  be,  may  not  the 
l  iner  Arts  serve  to  help  to  allay  the 
memory  of  the  inexorable  pains  and 
horrors  brought  into  our  lives  by  the 
last  awful  war?  There  is  a  profound  and 
imaginative  expression  in  all  fine  works 
of  art,  and  the  artist  painters  of  the 
day  have  a  fine  opportunity  to  help  to 
relieve  the  great  tension  brought  about 
by  the  incertitude  of  present  day  problems. 

Good  music  and  good  literature  have 
been  strongly  advocated;  the  painters 
may  also  work  for  long-sought  laurels,  the 
crowns  given  to  talent  and  genius,  by 
producing  works  of  a  high  ideal  and 
character,  works  that  will  attract  the 
mind  and  the  heart,  and  help  to  bring 
love  and  beauty  to  the  eyes  of  many. 
Canadian  artists  are  awakening  to  the 
possibilities  of  their  art  as  a  means  of 
ennobling  and  glorifying  life,  if  placed  in 
the  home,  in  public  buildings,  in  museums 
where  the  poorest  may  come  as  well  as 
the  wealthy,  and  find  that  life  is  not  all 
egoism,  that  the  world  is  full  of  beauty 
and  man's  love  for  his  fellow-men. 

Art  is  among  the  finest  and  noblest 
ideals  the  human  race  has  ever  pursued; 
it  is  a  memento,  a  monument  left  to  react 
on  our  minds  and  eyes,  a  tribute  to  our 
own  greatness  as  a  nation. 

Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  old  England 
and  France  have  proven  their  greatness 
as  well  by  the  works  of  their  celebrated 
artists  as  by  any  other  means,  perhaps 
excepting  written  records.  Love  and 
beauty  are  great  forces,  always  present 
in  mankind.  Who  can  miss  the  whole- 
some spiritual  and  ideal  love  depicted  in 
Raphael's  Madonnas?  Or  fail  to  see  how 
beautiful  his  Bambinos? 

How  beautifully  Turner  depicts  the 
sun!  How  he  glorifies  our  humble  earth 
with  its  heavenly  rays!  How  music  and 
poetry-loving  Corot  represents  the  eternal 
song  of  nature,  and  brings  to  our  minds 
the  soft  rustle  of  the  leaves,  the  gentle 
murmur  of  the  flowing  stream, — clothing 
the  whole  in  beautiful  emotional  color! 

Our  Canadian  artists  have  this  duty 
to  perform,  a  work  of  love  for  beauty's 
sake,  and  the  reward  is  awaiting  them, 
the  sure  appreciation  of  an  ever-pro- 
gressive people  which  is  learning  every 
day  the  value  of  surrounding  itself  with 
more  beautiful  and  ideal  treasures. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  cities 
from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other 
will  build  art  galleries  and  look  to  pur- 
chasing intellectual  and  ideal  works 
of  art.  The  day  is  at  hand  when  the 
masses  of  the  people  will  wish  to  dis- 
criminate between  a  photographic  de- 
scriptive painting  and  one  creating  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  satisfaction. 

Let  us  have  thrills,  since  we  refuse 
to  remain  passive,  but  let  us  have  artistic 
thrills,  a  true  sense  of  beauty,  acquired 
through  lovely  colors  and  lovely  com- 
positions, a  nobler  sense  of  Love,  through 
good  Art,  let  it  be  music,  painting  or 
literature. 


The  Fashions. 


How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED OR  IN  CATALOGUE. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form: — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 

Name  

Post  Office  

County  

R.  R.  No  

Province  

Number  of  Pattern  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement — Waist  Butt  

Date  of  issue  in  which  pattern  ap- 
peared :  

When  ordering  from  catalogue  give 
number  of  page  on  which  pattern  ap- 
peared. 

Be  Sure  to  Write  Numbers  Clearly. 


Our  Fashion  Book 

A  fashion  catalogue  containing  over 
500  designs  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt 
of  12  cents.  Boo!:  contains  article  on 
dressmaking  and  illustrations  of  stitches 
When  ordering  from  it  use  above  blank. 

4031.  Children's  Romper. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  6  mos.,  1  year,  and 
2  years.  A  1  year  size  requires  2  Y%  yards 
of  36-inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

4028.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  To  make 
the  dress  for  a  medium  size  will  require 
4^  yards  of  32-inch  material.  The 
width  at  the  foot  is  a  little  over  2  yards. 
Price  15  cents. 

4017.  Juniors'  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years. 
A  14-year  size  requires  4)4  yards  of  32- 
inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

3656.    Ladies'  House  Dress 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  will  require  5  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at 
the  foot  is  2  yards.    Price  15  cents. 

4032.  Child's  Dress. 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  years. 
A  4- year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

4020.    Misses'  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years. 
An  18-year  size  requires  5%  yards  of 
32-inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

4018.  Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  3}4  yards  of  32-inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 

4022.    Ladies'  Apron. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  medium,  large, 
and  extra  large.  A  medium  size  requires 
lyi  yards  of  40-inch  material.  Price 
1 5  cents. 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

The  Word  of  the  Lord. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Jonah. — Jonah  1:1. 

"God  is  working  His  purpose  out,  as  year 

succeeds  to  year: 
God  is  working  His  purpose  out,  and  the 

time  is  drawing  near — 
Nearer  and  nearer  draws  the  time — the 

time  that  shall  surely  be, 
When  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the 

glory  of  God  as  the  waters  cover 

the  sea." 

The  Book  "Jonah"  is  like  a  peep  behind 
the  scenes  while  a  play  is  going  on.  On 
the  surface  the  visible  events  of  life  are 
going  on  as  usual.  There  are  men  in  a 
ship,  there  is  a  storm  and  a  great  fish; 
the  great  city  Nineveh  in  a  state  of 
wickedness  and  the  same  city  repentant; 
a  man  sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  gourd 
and  a  worm  gnawing  at  its  roots;  a 
preacher  turning  men  towards  God  yet 
sullen  and  unloving  himself. 

Behind  the  scenes  we  are  allowed  to  see 
the  Great  Worker.  It  is  God  who  sends 
Jonah  to  Ninevah  to  warn  those  wicked 
people  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death. 
When  the  disobedient  prophet  turns  his 
back  on  duty,  it  is  the  Lord  who  sends  a 
great  wind  to  stop  him  in  his  headlong 
flight.  When  death  stares  him  in_  the 
face,  it  is  the  Lord  who  prepares  a  great 
fish  to  act  as  a  life-boat  and  bring  him 
safe  to  land.  Then  the  Lord  renews  the 
commission  of  His  messenger  and  repeats 
the  order:  "Arise,  go  unto  Ninevah,  that 
great  city,  and  preach  unto  it  the  preach- 
ing that  I  bid  thee."  When  Jonah — 
having  successfully  preached  to  hardened 
sinners  and  brought  them  to  repentance- 
needed  a  sermon  which  should  open  his 
eyes  to  his  own  lovelessness,  "the  Lord 
God  prepared  a  gourd"  to  shelter  him, 
and  a  worm  and  a  vehement  east  wind  to 
cause  him  discomfort.  The  "great  wind" 
and  the  "great  fish,"  the  lowly  "gourd" 
and  the  despised  "worm"  are  sent  by  God 
to  do  His  work  and  preach  to  his  servants. 
We  can  see,  as  Jonah  could  not  see,  that 
the  wind  was  sent  to  stop  his  rebellious 
flight  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  the 
great  fish  was  sent  to  save  his  life  when 


death  seemed  certain,  the  gourd  and  th" 
worm  preached  eloquently  though  silently 
of  the  mercy  of  the  Great  Father  of  all 

men. 

We  shall  one  day  study  our  own  life- 
history  and  see  that  the  providence  of 
God  beset  us  behind  and  before,  blocking 
our  way  sometimes  and  sometimes  giving 
us  strange  lifts,  teaching  us  many  needed 
lessons  from  the  lilies  and  grass  of  the 
field  or  even  from  things  as  apparently 
far  beneath  us  as  the  worm  was  beneath 
the  prophet  Jonah. 

The  Hebrew  prophet  was  a  very  un- 
willing messenger  to  the  heathen  city,  yet 
the  word  of  the  Lord  spoken  by  him  was 
effective.  Our  Lord's  stern  words,  spoken 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  are  quick  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword  as  He  addresses  those 
who  choose  the  evil  and  refuse  the  good. 
He  says  to-day:  "The  men  of  Nineveh 
shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this  generation, 
and  shall  condemn  it:  because  they  re- 
pented at  the  preaching  of  Jonas;  and, 
behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is  here." 

Jonah  had  no  love  towards  the  sinful 
people  of  Nineveh.  He  did  not  want 
them  to  be  saved.  Even  the  120,000 
little  children — too  young  to  know  the 
difference  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left — were  of  little  consequence  in 
his  sight.  But  the  heart  of  the  Great 
Father  went  out  after  his  prodigal  sons, 
and  after  His  little  ignorant  children. 
The  Good  Shepherd  could  not  rest  satis- 
fied while  any  of  His  sheep  were  lost. 
Jonah  must  have  had  wonderful  natural 
gifts.  He  was  a  great  preacher.  The 
people  of  Nineveh  could  be  brought  to 
repentance  through  his  preaching,  and 
God  was  determined  to  give  thein  the 
opportunity.  It  was  not  Jonah  who 
converted  them,  it  was  the  Word  of  the 
Lord.  Jonah  was  honored  by  being 
chosen  as  the  forceful  messenger, — but 
God  has  many  messengers. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  something  that 
happened  long  ago  in  a  French  city.  A 
young  man,  in  daring  impiety,  brandished 
his  sword  in  the  air  and  challenged  God  to 
show  His  existence  and  power  by  smiting 
him  down.  But  God  is  Love.  He  wants 
to  win  the  hearts  of  His  children  instead 
of  crushing  them  with  giant  strength.  A 
piece  of  paper  was  carried  by  the  wind  and 
dropped  at  the  feet  of  the  young  man. 
He  picked  it  up  and  found  written  on  it 
the  first  words  of  a  penitential  plasm: 
"Have  mercy  on  me,  according  to  Thy 
loving  kindness."  The  young  man  was 
won  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  carried  by 
that  scrap  of  paper.  He  at  once  knelt 
down  and  asked  forgiveness.  From  that 
moment  his  life  was  consecrated  to  God. 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
says  that  God  spoke  unto  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets,  and  in  these  last  days  He 
hath  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son.  We 
read  the  Gospels  and  sometimes  wish 
that  we  had  been  ->ble  to  iisten  to  our 
Lord  as  many  of  Bethany  listened.  We 
wish  we  could  have  been  His  chosen 
companions  like  the  Apostles.  And  yet, 
all  the  time,  He  is  speaking  to  us.  He 
sends  us  to  carry  messages  of  love  and 
forgiveness  to  others.  He  reasons  with 
us  when  we  are  unreasonable  and  unloving, 
as  He  reasoned  gently  with  Jonah,  when 
he  was  so  very  sorry  for  his  own  trifling 
discomfort  and  so  indifferent  to  the  needs 
and  dangers  of  other  people. 

You  have  heard  people  joke  about  the 
story  of  "Jonah  and  the  whale,"  and 
because  you  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the 
Word  of  God — you  have,  perhaps,  de- 
fended the  story  apologetically.  But,  if 
those  who  ridicule  the  story  would  only 
read  prayerfully  and  carefully  the  short 
and  interesting  Book  of  Jonah,  there 
would  be  little  ridicule  or  apology.  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  All- 
Father's  way  of  dealing  with  souls.  As 
He  worked  patiently  and  wisely  to  bring 
the  people  of  Nineveh  and  the  unloving 
prophet  to  repentance  and  amendment, 
so  He  is  working  now.  We  can  see  His 
Spirit  guiding  the  wonderful  world- 
conferences  of  the  nations,  which  are  a 
new  thing  in  history.  Let  us  watch  for 
His  guidance  also  in  the  little  every-day 
happenings  of  life.  Let  us  obey  His  call, 
without  waiting  for  Him  to  enforce 
obedience  or  drive  us  to  our  Nineveh. 

There  was  a  man  once  who  hung  above 
his  desk  this  motto:  "Do  the  hard  things 
first."  Jonah  tried  to  avoid  a  hard  duty, 
and  discovered  that  the  path  of  his  own 
choosing  was  harder  and  more  painfu 
than  the  path  of  duty.  But,  when  the 
hard  task  was  at  last  accomplished — and 
far  more  swiftly  and  easily  than  he  had 
expected— instead  of  rejoicing  because  he 
had  been  used  by  God  to  bring  many 
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sinners  to  repentance,  he  grumbled  and 
complained  about  trifles. 

God  had  showered  wonderful  blessings 
on  our  heads,  and  He  speaks  to  us  every 
day  words  of  love  and  wise  correction. 
And  yet — as  Jonah  did — we  complain  one 
day  because  it  is  so  hot  and  another  day 
because  it  is  so  cold.  We  grumble  and 
find  fault  about  trifles,  when  the  thought 
lhat  God  loves  us  should  fill  us  with 
continued  joy.  We  pity  ourselves  be- 
cause our  fellows  misjudge  or  fail  to 
appreciate  us,  and  yet  the  Eternal  God 
:ondescends  to  reason  gently  with  our 
foolish  and  sullen  self-conceit.  He  wants 
us  to  be  glad, — as  any  kind  father  wants 
i i>  children  to  be  glad. 

S  ieone  once  said  of  a  certain  mason 
hat  in  every  stroke  of  his  hammer  he 
.vor-hipped  God.  I  once  heard  a  lady 
■ay  of  an  organist  in  Boston:  "I  never 
Knew  any  man  pray  with  his  fingers  as 
hat  organist  does."  There  was  a  cobbler 
'perhaps  there  have  been  many  such) 
.vho  worked  joyously  at  each  shoe  he 
nended,  feeling  that  it  was  the  shoe  of  the 
i.ord  Jesus.  And  so  it  was.  Jesus  is  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  Word  is  always 
> Try  near  us — nearer  than  hands  and  feet. 

Hut  when  the  Word  of  the  I.ord  comes 
:o  you,  and  you  acknowledge  that  Word 
is  your  law,  necessity  is  laid  upon  you 
o  pass  the  message  along  in  some  way. 
Fb-day  I  was  speaking  to  a  missionary 
ivho  is  longing  to  continue  the  good  work 
she  has  been  doing  in  China.  But  God 
-  >..\ing:  "You  must  stay  at  home."  I 
;aid  to  her:  "You  can  reach  China  by 
Prayer." 

No  one  need  complain  of  a  narrow  and 
restricted  life.  By  prayer  you  can  pour 
a  blessing  on  the  whole  earth.  If  no  one 
but  God  knows  what  you  are  doing  there 
is  less  likelihood  of  pride  arising  in  your 
heart — and  only  God  can  see  the  wonder- 
ful result  of  your  prayer. 

When  Jeremiah  was  told  that  God  had 
called  him  to  be  a  prophet  unto  the 
nations,  he  pleaded:  "I  cannot  speak: 
for  I  am  a  child."  The  Lord's  answer 
was  "Behold,  I  have  put  my  words  in 
thy  mouth."  It  is  useless  to  try  to  speak 
about  God  unless  He  has  put  His  word 
into  your  mouth.  It  was  the  Word  of 
the  Lord,  in  the  mouth  of  a  very  faulty 
messenger,  that  saved  Nineveh  from  de- 
struction. "The  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us,"  says  St.  John;  and 
He  is  still  dwelling  among  us  and  within 
us. 

"God  with  us,  Emmanuel." 

But — before  we  condemn  the  prophet 
lonah — let  us  consider  that  his  Book  is  a 
confession.  It  is  like  the  appeal  of  the 
publican  for  God's  mercy  on  one  who 
hates  his  own  sinfulness.  Perhaps  we 
might  not  look  very  beautiful  ourselves 
if  men  could  see  our  hearts.  We  cover 
our  faults  as  far  as  possible.  Jonah 
frankly  confessed  his. 

Dora  Farncomb. 


For  the  Needy. 

Two  readers  in  the  West  sent  money 
through  me  to  the  Russian  Famine  Fund 
this  week — two  dollars  from  Miss  E.  R., 
Sintaluta,  Sask.,  and  $1.50  from  L.  E.  W., 
Nakamun,  Alta. 

ro-day  I  received  a  dollar  from  pupils 
of  S.  S.  6  Euphrasia,  Meaford,  Ont., 
to  be  sent  to  Russia  "or  used  for  some 
other  needy  cause."  I  will  use  it  for  a 
family  in  need — to  buy  food  for  the  little 
children.    With  thanks. 

Dora  Farncomb, 
6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 


In  the  Daisy  Field. 

If  all  the  daisies  whispering 
Had  voices  and  could  really  sing, 
What  purring  little  silver  words 
Their  songs  would  have,  like  songs  of 
birds! 

1 1  think  their  whiteness  would  belong 
In  such  a  very  shining  song, 
No  other  one  could  be  as  bright 

i  Unless  what  stars  all  sing  at  night. 
Tlie  dearest  daisies  that  I  see 
1  am  inviting  home  with  me; 
But  will  they  miss  the  meadow  wind 
And  all  the  daisies  left  behind? 

|  What  if  I  get  them  home,  and  then 
They  beg  me  for  their  field  again? 
I  thought  of  asking  one  or  two 
Whether  our  garden  wouldn't  do, 
And  whether  homesick  daisies  can 
Grow  little  wings  like  Peter  Pan ! 

— Grace  Hazard  ConkUng. 


The  Ingle  Nook 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  on.y.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  ame  is  also  given 
thereal  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
'A\ln  Aa„  stamped  enveI°Pe  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  cne  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 

I read  somewhere,  in  a  house-furnishing 
article,  a  paragraph  to  the  effect 
that  when  choosing  pictures  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  city  house  should 
contain  a  preponderance  of  landscapes, 
and  a  country  house  a  preponderance  of 
architectural  pictures — churches,  streets, 
famous  buildings,  etc.  The  idea  was, 
of  course,  that  in  the  city,  where  streets 
and  buildings  are  everywhere,  landscape 
pictures  give  a  much 'needed  touch  of 
variety,  whereas  in  the  country,  where  it 
is  only  necessary  to  look  out  of  a  window 
or  step  out  of  doors  to  see  a  bit  of  land- 
scape, the  architectural  representatives 
give  the  pleasing  change. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
argument:    "Variety  is  the  spice  of  life." 
*    *    *  * 

HAVE  you  found  that,  as  you  go  on 
through  life,  every  now  and  again 
some  new  affection  arises  in  your 
interests  and  tastes?  (I  am  thinking 
of  the  aesthetic,  not  the  personal).  You 
keep  the  old,  but  add  the  new,  and  so 
add  to  the  riches  of  your  aesthetic 
pleasures. 

I  know  that  has  been  the  case  with 
myself,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  is  so, 
because  it  has  helped  to  make  life  more 
interesting.  Running  over  my  list  of 
affections  of  this  kind  I  can  easily  lay 
finger  upon  a  variety  of  delights  that 
have  absorbed  me  at  different  stages  and 
have  persisted : — delight  in  natural  scenery, 
poetry,  wild  flowers,  prose  literature, 
gardening,  house  decoration,  art.  I 
know  that  I  have  held  each,  while  leaving 
plenty  of  room  to  add  the  new. 

At  present  the  "new"  thing,  the  one 
that  most  challenges  my  attention,  be- 
cause it  is  latest  on  the  list,  is  architecture, 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  use 
of  writing  upon  that  subject  to  you,  be- 
cause you  are  farmers,  not  architects. — 
Yet  there  is,  too,  because  every  "farm- 
person"  must  live  in  a  house,  and  the 
building  of  any  house,  even  a  tiny  cottage, 
means  a  chance  to  use  the  principles  of 
good  architecture.  The  cottage  may 
be  a  thing  of  beauty  because  everything 
("wall,  roof,  doorways,  windows,  chimneys) 
is  in  perfect  proportion;  or  it  may  be  a 
horror  (architecturally)  because  every- 
thing is  out  of  proporition. 

Again,  it  may  be  apropos  to  write 
of  architecture  to  farm  folk  because 
some  day,  from  one  of  our  farms  may 
arise  a  great  architect,  a  boy  with  such 
a  sense  of  proportion  (which  means 
beauty)  and  perfection  of  taste  along 
decorative  lines  that  he  shall  leave  as  his 
momument  fair  buildings  all  over  this 
wonderful  country  of  ours,  shall  do  more 
than  anyone  so  far  has  done  towards 
revolutionising  the  architectural  taste 
of  the  people  of  Canada.    .    Who  knows? 

Of  course  we  have  many  really  beauti- 
ful buildings  in  Canada  to-day.  But 
we  have  many  others,  both  public  and 
private,  that  are  atrocities  upon  every 
count  of  proportion,  line,  color  and 
decoration.  The  point  is,  why  should 
not  all  our  buildings  be  beautiful?  When 
money  is  spent  in  building  why  should  it 
not  be  spent  to  good  effect  rather  than 
bad?  .  .  It  seems  to  me  that  just 
as  soon  as  the  public  becomes  educated 
enough  upon  this  subject  to  demand 
good  architecture,  we  shall  have  good 
architecture.  The  architects  themselves 
will  try  harder  to  know  what  is 
really  Art  in  their  work  and  many  of 
them  will  make  good.  The  others,  who 
do  not  know  good  from  bad  architecture, 
find  it  impossible  to  learn,  and  never 
should  have  become  architects  in  the 
first  place,  will  then  have  to  turn  their 
energies  to  some  other  way  of  making  a 
living,  for  if  the  public  has  no  use  for 
the,  botches  they  perpetrate  their  busi- 
ness will  be  at  an  end 

A  man  of  scientific  mind,  who  can't 
be  taught  to  see  whether  a  line  is  good 
or  bad  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty 
in  architecture,  may  make  a  splendid 
bridge-builder,  or  may  be  first  class  at 
planning  construction  for  factories  and 
other  buildings  that  require  strength; 
— and  he  has  his  place.  The  man  who 
possesses  his  qualifications  and,  besides, 
the  eye  that  sees  and  imagination  that 


can  picture  beauty  also,  is  the  ideal 
architect. 

For  architecture  has-been  well  spoken 
of  as  "frozen  music."  The  early  architect 
who  planned  and  supervised  the  erection 
of  the  great  buildings  in  Europe  famed 
for  their  beauty  were  such  men.  They 
knew  how  to  build  for  strength  and  for 
beauty;  they  took  pride  in  their  work; 
they  knew  that  they  were  creating 
pictures  as  well  as  places  for  worship, 
or  dwelling  in,  or  carrying  on  commerce. 

Why  shall  we  not  give  encouragement 
to  such  effort  everywhere  in  Canada,  on 
the  farms  as  well  as  in  the  cities.  For 
genius  has  not  forever  departed  with 
the  Past.  There  is  as  much  genius  on 
the  earth  to-day  as  ever  there  was. 
All  it  needs  is  encouragement  and  the 
incentive  of  public  demand. 

All  gentle  pursuits  and  avocations 
— music,  literature,  art,  love  of  flowers, 
and  gardening,  architecture,  love  of 
Nature — have  their  influence;  and  they 
do  not  preclude  love  of  humanity,  the 
greatest  influence  of  all.  Should  we 
not  encourage  every  influence  that 
makes  for  more  joy  and  more  interest 
in  this  life  which  we  must  live? 

I  was  reading  this  morning  (and 
perhaps  that  was  what  set  me  rambling 
along  this  track)  a  few  paragraphs  in 
one  of  the  Toronto  papers  written  to 
set  forth  the  need  of  restoring  the  earlier 
beauties  of  University  College  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Perhaps  that 
work  will  be  begun  before  you  read  this, 
for  I  am  writing  on  the*  23rd  of  May,  but 
at  all  events  I  want  to  quote  for  you  the 
paragraphs  referred  to.  They  are  so 
forcefully  written — with  so  much  real 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  subject. 

Here  they  are: 

"Of  all  the  influences  that  have 
contributed  to  culture  and  refinement 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  probably 
nothing  has  had  a  more  powerful  and 
permanent  effect  than  the  beauty  of 
University  College.  Not  only  did  the 
original  architects  create  a  masterpiece 
of  design  but  the  artistic  skill  of  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson,  then  president  of  the. 
University,  added  to  their  efforts,  pro- 
duced that  wealth  of  ornament  and  pro- 
digality of  grotesque  embellishment  which 
have  made  the  building  a  delight  to  the 
imagination  and  a  museum  in  itself. 
The  effect  of  all  this  beauty  even  after 
the  imperfect  restoration  which  followed 
the  great  fire  of  1890,  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  affection  of 
old  graduates  for  their  alma  mater. 
They  cared  little  for  the  foibles  of  pro- 
fessors and  the  feebleness  of  lectures 
if  they  could  call  the  old  residence  their 
home  and  could  spend  four  charmed 
years  amid  surroundings  so  beautiful. 
The  architecture  had  its  effect  upon 
many  succeeding  generations,  Jiot  only 
of  students  but  of  instructors,  and  if  there 
was  something  appealing  and  distinctive 
about  University  College  as  it  once  was, 
it  was  because  the  academic  surroundings 
were  as  ideal  as  artistic  genius  could  make 
them. 

"At  that  earlier  period  the  City  of 
Toronto  was  more  of  a  great  town  and 
less  of  a  city.  There  was  a  touch  of 
unspoiled  nature  in  the  University 
precincts  and  the  adjacent  meadows. 
All  that  has  now  vanished.  Many 
buildings  which  have  since  been  erected 
have  no  claim  to  architectural  elegance, 
and  the  necessities  of  confined  space  in 
a  great  city  have  precluded  the  possibility 
of  tasteful  arrangement  and  a  harmonious 
plan. 

"It  is  not  too  late,  however,  as  soon 
as  the  Government  decides  to  restore 
University  College  to  its  original  purpose 
to  restore  at  the  same  time  its  original 
beauty  now  sadly  defaced  by  the  hurried 
restoration  which  followed  the  great 
fire  and  by  the  necessary  introduction  of 
utilitarian  devices  and  details.  To  be 
specific,  the  huge  red  letter  box  at  Sir 
Daniel's  beautiful  door-way  is  an  offence 
to  the  eye.  The  fly-trap  arrangement 
within  the  doorway  is  equally  objection- 
able. Notice-boards  and  a  post  office 
grill  within  the  atrium  are  not  beautiful 
nor  can  the  manner  in  which1  the  honor 
role  of  graduates  killed  in  the  war  is 
displayed  pass  without  comment.  The 
cheap  stained  glass  of  the  windows  and 
detail  after  detail  throughout  the  beauti- 
ful building  offend  the  eye  where  there  is 
the  frame  for  so  much  beauty.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  province  will  de- 
mand, for  the  sake  of  its  youth  and 
their  training  in  the  beautiful,  that 
University  College  be  made  as  beautiful 
as  the  art  of  the  architect  can  make  it, 


and  that  its  former  splendors  be  not 
outshone  by  its  rival  Hart  House?" 

[Note: — -The  "wealth  of  ornament 
and  grotesque  embellishment"  mentioned 
above  are  suitable,  of  course,  only  for 
public  buildings  constructed  at  great 
cost.  They  would  be  utterly  out  of 
placeon  buildings  that  demand  simplicity.! 


Wedding  Queries. 

For  "Bud",  Kent  Co.,  Ont. 

It  will  be  in  perfectly  good  taste  to 
have  a  "fair-sized"  wedding,  even  though 
your  house  is  "not  very  well  furnished," 
provided  you  invite  only  your  and  your 
fiances  relatives  and  intimate  friends. 
Vulgarity  is  shown  only  by  inviting 
people  who  are  mere  acquaintances  and 
who  may  suspect  (with  good  show  of 
reasonableness)  that  their  presence  is 
requested  for  the  sake  of  the  "presents." 

For  a  very  simple  wedding  there  may 
be  just  one  bridesmaid  and  the  best  man, 
or  the  young  couple  may  be  absolutely 
"unattended,"  but  in  either  case  it  is 
nice  for  the  bride  to  come  in  on  the  arm  of 
her  father,  or  eldest  brother — if  the 
father  is  dead.  We  heard  of  a  very 
charming  wedding  at  which  the  bride 
came  in  with  her  widowed  mother. 
You  see  it  seems  necessary  to  have  some- 
one to  "give  her  away."  Upon  reaching 
the  groom,  however,  the  father  or  brother 
does  not  stand  with  the  young  couple, 
but  a  little  behind,  the  groom  having 
come  forward  to  meet  the  bride  and 
placed  her  beside  himself. 

Yes,  it  would  be  quite  "all  right"  to 
be  married  in  your  living-room,  with 
no  arch  or  anything." — But  it  would  be 
nice  to  have  some  jars  of  flowers  about 
the  room,  and  the  bride  should  carry  a 
pretty  bouquet  tied  with  long  streamers  of 
chiffon.  I  think  you  are  very  wise, 
since  you  are  "not  very  well  off,"  in 
deciding  to  have  a  very  simple,  quiet 
wedding.  You  show  your  good  taste. 
More  people  show  vulgarity  by  "making 
a  spread"  than  in  any  other  way. 

Best  wishes,  Bud! 


Strawberry  Time. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. 

Use  any  good  recipe  for  baking- 
powder  biscuits,  but  add  2  tablespoons 
butter  and  2  of  sugar  extra.  Roll  in  two 
sheets,  about  half  an  inch  thick;  spread 
the  lower  one  with  melted  butter,  place 
the  other  on  top,  brush  over  with  milk 
and  place  in  a  quick  oven.  When  done 
separate  the  sheets.  Place  the  lower 
one  on  a  platter  and  spread  generously 
with  butter  while  warm.  Cover  with 
chopped  or  mashed  berries,  add  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice  and  sprinkle  with 
sugar.  Place  the  other  sheet  on  top  and 
cover  in  the  same  way.  Let  stand  half 
an  hour,  cover  with  cream  whipped  stiff 
and  decorate  with  whole  berries.  Serve 
at  once. 

Layer  Cake  "Shortcake." 

Make  exactly  same  as  layer-cake, 
using  strawberries  and  whipped  cream 
as  in  above  recipe.  It  is  better  to  have 
the  berries  crushed  and  sweetened  half 
an  hour  before  they  are  used. 

Fireless  Cooker  Shortcake. 

Sift  2  cups  pastry  flour,  3  level  teasps. 
baking-powder,  ]/2  teasp.  salt,  1  tablesp. 
sugar,  together.  Rub  quickly  in,  with 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  5  tablesps.  butter. 
Make  to  a  soft  dough  by  mixing  with 
one  egg  beaten  and  mixed  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  sweet  milk.  Use 
a  knife  for  mixing  and  pour  the  liquid 
in  gradually.  Toss  on  a  floured  board 
and  shape  round  and  about  1  inch  thick 
with  the  hands — do  not  use  a  rolling-pin, 
and  handle  just  as  little  as  possible. 
Place  in  a  buttered  pan  and  bake  in  the 
fireless  cooker  between  very  hot  stones. 
Split  while  hot  and  spread  with  butter. 
Finish  as  in  above  recipes.  This  may 
be  baked  in  the  oven  if  preferred.  It 
looks  pretty  when  garnished  with  whipped 
cream  pressed  through  a  pastry-tube 
and  made  into  coils  "roses",  etc. 

Strawberry  Jam. 

8  lbs.  berries  6  lbs.  sugar 

Mix  in  a  kettle  and  let  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  set  over  the  fire 
on  an  asbestos  mat  and  bring  slowly 
to  a  boil.  Do  not  stir  any  more  than 
absolutely  necessary.  Boil  gently  until 
thick  enough,  then  seal  in  sterilized  glasses. 
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Strawberry  Delight. 


]4  cup  water 
1  cup  sugar 
Juice  of  1  lemon 


1  tablesp.  gelatin, 

2  cups  mashed 
berri  es 

1    cup  whipped 

cream 
whites  of  3  eggs 

Place  water,  sugar,  and  lemon  in  a 
double  boiler,  and  when  the  sugar  is  all 
dissolved  stir  in  the  gelatin  dissolved 
in  a  very  little  cold  water.  Remove 
from  fire  at  once  and  when  cold  add  the 
berries.  Leave  on  ice  until  it  begins  to 
thicken  up,  then  fold  in  1  cup  heavy 
cream  whipped  stiff,  and  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs,  stirring  so 
that  the  mixture  will  be  streaked  red 
and  white  instead  of  all  pink.  Pour 
into  a  mould  and  pack  down  in  ice  and 
salt  for  2  or  3  hours.  Turn  out  and  slice. 
A  little  powdered  sugar  may  be  added 
to  the  whipped  cream  and  egg-whites  if 
liked. 

Canned  Strawberries. 

Choose  perfect  berries.  Wash  a  few 
at  a  time  in  cold  water  by  placing  in 
a  colander  and  pouring  water  gently  over 
them.  Be  sure  that  all  sand  and  grit 
is  removed.  Hull  and  put  in  a  granite 
or  earthen  vessel.  Cover  with  sugar, 
allowing  1  cup  to  1  quart  berries.  Let 
stand  in  a  warm  place  until  juice  is 
running  out.  Place  on  stove,  heat 
slowly  to  boiling  point  and  boil  slowly 
for  15  minutes.  Let  stand  till  cold. 
Skim  out  the  berries  and  pack  in  sterilized 
jars.  Heat  the  syrup  and  pour  over  the 
berries.  Adjust  lids  of  jars  loosely  and 
set  on  a  rack  in  boiler.  Add  water  of 
same  temperature  as  jars  to  within  1 
or  2  inches  of  top.  Put  on  lid  of  boiler, 
bring  quickly  to  boiling  and  boil  5 
minutes.  Remove  jars,  tighten  lids  and 
cool.    These  are  excellent. 


2  tablespoons  powdered  borax,  4  oz. 
glycerine  and  2  tablespoons  ammonia. 
Add  these  separately,  beating  well  each 
time.  Whip  hard  for  a  few  minutes 
after  all  have  been  added,  and  pour 
into  moulds  to  harden. 

Glycerine  Soap —  Melt  any  mild  soap 
and  mix  glycerine  with  it  in  the  pro- 
portion one  part  to  20  of  the  weight  of 
the  soap.  Perfume  with  oil  of  bergamot 
mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  cassia.  Instead 
of  the  glycerine,  from  2  per  cent,  to  4 
per  cent,  of  bran  may  be  added. 

To  Preserve  Soap  Grease  While  Collect- 
ing— Half  fill  a  crock  with  good  lye,  and 
drop  all  refuse  grease  in  it,  stirring  up 
once  a  week. 


Making  Soap. 

ON  many  farms  the  old  "sugar 
kettle"  is  still  in  existence,  but  it 
has  descended  to  a  sadly  prosaic, 
yet  very  useful,  sphere  in  life.  For  one 
day,  when  the  weather  is  fit,  Farmer's 
Wife  goes  out  and  makes  in  it — just 
ordinary  soap.  Just  soap, — but  what 
it  means  to  have  plenty  of  soap  at  little 
expense,  even  for  rough  laundry  and 
scrubbing-up  purposes  all  through  the 
summer. 

Perhaps  Farmer's  Wife  runs  lye  off 
the  leach  and  boils  it  with  grease  to 
make  soft  soap.  Or  perhaps  she  resorts 
to  a  more  particular  method  and  makes 
hard  soap  fit  for  all  the  laundry  except 
£ne  colored  articles  (for  which  she  pre- 
fers to  use  Ivory,  or  Castile,  or  some 
equally  good  product).  Perhaps,  too, 
6he  doesn't  use  the  old  kettle  at  all,  but 
makes  her  soap  in  a  smaller  kettle  on  the 
kitchen  stove. 

In  any  ease,  the  beginner  may  be  glad 
to  make  use  of  one  of  the  following: 

Potash  Soap:  Get  5  lbs.  of  good  grease, 
free  from  salt,  1  can  potash,  2  tablespoons 
ammonia  and  one  of  powdered  borax. 
Put  1  ^uart  of  water  in  a  granite  dish, 
then  empty  the  potash  in  and  stir  with 
a  stick  until  dissolved.  Let  cool  to  luke- 
warm, then  put  into  the  kettle  with  the 
grease  which  has  been  warmed  (to  luke- 
warm) and  strained  through  cheese- 
cloth, and  to  which  the  ammonia  and 
borax  have  been  added.  Stir  constantly 
until  it  thickens  as  the  longer  you  stir  it 
the  whiter  the  soap  will  be.  Pour  into 
pans  lined  with  waxed  paper  and  let 
harden,  marking  off  into  bars  before  it  gets 
too  hard. 

Hard  Soap. — Heat  2  quarts  of  soft 
water  until  about  bloodwarm,  about 
80  degrees  will  do,  and  stir  into  it  1  can 
ef  Gillett's  lye.  Have  4  lbs.  tallow 
melted,  (to  about  120  degrees)  and  pour 
into  it  the  lye  solution.  Always  pour- 
the  lye  into  the  grease.  Stir  together 
until  it  thickens  a  little,  then  cover 
and  leave  until  next  day.  Cut  it  up 
and  into  it  put  4  quarts  of  soft  water; 
boil  until  all  the  grease  is  dissolved, 
then  pour  into  a  tub  or  box  and  leave 
until  next  day,  marking  into  bars  or 
cakes  before  it  hardens  too  much.  Cut 
bars  or  cakes  apart  and  set  on  a  board  to 
dry,  turning  occasionally.  Adding  3  table- 
spoons of  ammonia  and  \yi  of  borax 
to  the  melted  tallow  improves  the  soap. 
Any  fresh  rough  fat,  rendered  out,  will 
do  instead  of  the  tallow. 

Toilet  Soap —  Dissolve  1  can  lye  in 
1  quart  cold  water.  Melt  5  lbs.  mutton 
tallow  and  cool  to  low  as  temperature 
as  possible  without  letting  it  harden, 
then  beat  this  very  slowly  into  the  lye. 
Add  K  oz.  oil  of  lavender  or  geranium, 


The  Scrap  Bag. 

A  Flower  Hint. 

A  very  good  substitute  for  the  little  glass 
flower  holders  with  holes,  to  set  in  bowls 
etc.  for  keeping  flowers  upright,  is  an 
embroidery  hoop  with  a  piece  of  coarse 
netting  stretched  over.  Fit  the  hoop  in 
the  bowl  above  the  water  and  put  the 
stems  of  the  flowers  through. 

*  *    *  * 

Nutritive  Value  of  Milk. 

Roughly  speaking,  1  quart  of  milk  is 
equal  in  nutritive  value  to  J<  lb.  lean 
beef  or  8  eggs.  Among  dishes  that  can 
be  easily  prepared  with  milk  are:  Scalloped 
potatoes,  cream  toast,  cream  vegetables, 
tomato  soup  and  milk  soups  made  with 
all  kinds  of  vegetables,  creamed  fresh 
fish  or  salt  codfish,  corn  chowder,  vege- 
table oyster  stew,  oyster  stew,  custard 
and  puddings,  squash  and  custard  pies, 
junket,  cornstarch  blanc-mange,  cocoa 
made  with  half  or  more  milk. 

*  *    *  * 

Use  for  Stale  Johnny  Cake. 

Take  1  cup  stale  corncake  crumbs. 
Pour  over  them  1  cup  thick  sour  milk, 
mix  and  let  stand  several  hours  or  over 
night.  Add  1  egg  beaten  light,  and  % 
cup  sifted  flour  sifted  again  with  %  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  %  teasp.  salt,  and  1  level 
teasp.  baking  powder.  Drop  on  a  hot, 
well-greased  griddle  in  "pancakes."  When 
light  and  puffy  with  bubbles  turn  to 
brown  the  other  side.  A  baked  pudding 
may  be  made  by  using  1  cup  crumbs  to 
a  pint  of  milk,  1  whole  egg  or  2  yolks, 
y&  cup  molasses  and  spice  to  taste. 


Tablecloths,  Old  and  New. 

Tests  for  Linen. 
The  test  of  "wetting"  material  is  not 
infallible;  better  depend  upon  the  word  of 
a  reliable  dealer  as  to  the  place  and 
manner  of  its  manufacture.  A  reliable 
test  is  as  follows:  Get  a  sample  of  the 
goods,  wash  it  free  of  dressing,  and, 
when  dry,  fray  a  part  of  it.  Immerse  the 
frayed  portion  in  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 
Any  cotton  present  will  be  destroyed 
in  about  half  a  minute;  the  linen  will  last 
2  minutes  or  more. 

Marking  Linen. 

Embroidered  initials  are  usually  placed 
as  follows: 

Towels — In  center,  just  above  the 
hem. 

Napkins — In  one  corner,  bottom  of 
letter  about  2  inches  from  the  point. 

Tablecloths  (large)  ■ —  Sometimes 
marked  about  half  way  between  the 
center  and  the  middle  of  the  end  of  the 
table;  sometimes  the  initial  is  placed 
cornerwise,  half  way  between  the  center 
and  the  corner  of  the  table. 

Runners — Usually  at  one  end,  a  little 
above  the  hem 

The  size  of  the  initial  should,  of  course, 
very  with  the  size  of  the  article. 
Tiny  serviettes  require  small  initials; 
dinner  napkins  call  for  larger  ones;  while 
the  initial  on  a  large  tablecloth  may  be 
5  or  6  inches  long. 

Cutting  and  Hemming. 

The  only  way  to  cut  linen  straight 
is  to  first  draw  a  thread,  then  cut  along 
the  line.  For  table-napkins  the  hem 
should  be  very  narrow,  not  more  than 
one-quarter  inch  for  even  the  largest 
dinner-  napkin.  To  make  it  first  turn 
a  sixth  of  an  inch  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
damask  and  crease  well ;  then  turn  the  edge 
a  second  time,  again  creasing  into  place. 
Now  bend  the  hem  back  so  the  two 
folded  edges  that  are  to  be  caught  to- 
gether with  stitches  lie  close  together 
and  parallel,  and  in  a  convenient  position 
for  overhanding  together.  Be  sure  to 
put  the  needle  through  at  right  angles 
to  the  edges  for  each  stitch,  and  only 


pick  up  a  little  of  the  material  in  each 
edge.  Instead  of  beginning  at  one 
corner  and  hemming  all  around,  turn  and 
hem  opposite  sides. 

Always  launder  linen  before  embroider- 
ing it,  as  that  will  leave  less  chance  of 
wrinkling  and  bunching  of  the  work. 

Darning  Linen. 

Use  ravellings  of  the  same  linen  if 
possible.  If  not  use  linen  darning  floss, 
washing  it  before  using.  Basting  the 
part  to  be  darned  over  stiff  paper  will 
help  to  make  the  work  easier.  If  a 
patch  has  to  be  applied  be  sure  that  the 
weave  runs  the  same  way  in  both  cloth 
and  patch.  Use  patches  of  about  the 
same  age  and  wear  as  the  material  to  be 
mended,  if  possible;  if  you  must  use  new 
material  have  it  a  lighter  weight,  washed 
and  ironed  before  using.  Always  use 
fine  thread  for  heming  or  patching,  as 
it  is  not  as  conspicuous  as  the  coarser. 

Use  for  Old  Linen. 

A  tablecloth  that  is  too  old  for  use 
may  be  transformed  into  a  smaller 
lunch-cloth  by  cutting  large  triangles 
from  the  corners  and  joining  together 
into  a  square  with  firm  Cluny  or  torchon 
insertion.  The  pieces  left  over  may  be 
made  into  quite  respectable  napkins.  If 
the  corners  of  a  tablecloth  have  be- 
come worn,  enough  may  be  left  quite 
good  at  the  sides  to  make  long  runners  to 
put  at  each  side  of  the  table,  where  the 


plates  rest;  this  is  a  great  saving  irlfl 
laundering  the  large  tablecloths.  If  then  - I 
is  not  enough  for  runners  there  may* 
still  be  enough  for  two  large  end  cloths,!^ 

one  to  go  under  the  platter,  the  othei 
under  the  teacups.  An  idea  for  smallji 
bits  of  good  damask  is  to  make  them  intci  n 
traj  covers  for  invalid's  use,  or  for  theH 
late-corner  to  breakfast  or  luncheon 
These  may  be  made  very  dainty  by  thlfl 
addition  of  a  crocheted  edge. 

Finally,  when  too  far  gone  for  decent 
table  use,  old  napkins  and  odd  bits  oi 
worn  damask  may  be  sewn  together  tc 
make  tea-towels,  or  to  keep  in  a  kitcher 
drawer  for  quickly  drying  meat,  fish,  etc.  ,1 
that  is  to  be  fried,  and  so  must  have  nc 
clinging  drops  of  water. 

If  a  number  of  tablecloths  give  out 
all  at  once,  some  of  the  good  parts  cai 
be  dyed  and  used  for  laundry-bags  foil 
the  bedrooms,  runners  for  the  living 
room  tables,  etc.    In  either  case  be  sun 
that  the  color  is  exactly  the  one  that  will! 
carry  out  the  color  scheme  of  the  room  j 
Many  home  dyers,  in  order  to  get  justjl 
the  right  shade,  mix  the  colors  very! 
carefully,    testing    continually    with   z: 1 
bit  of  the  material.    A  clear  hard  greenl 
may  be  softened  by  carefully  adding  al 
little  brown;  a  crude  blue  may  need  al 
little  black,  a  cold  gray,  a  little  orange* 
a  violent  pink,  a  little  blue  (to  give 
purplish  or  "raspberry"  tint);  a  liar1' 
yellow,  a  little  brown;  etc. 


Your  Health. 
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By  "Medicus." 


(Stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  must  be  enclosed  if  an  early  reply  is  necessary] 


Living  to  Eat — Result, 
Constipation. 

A common  complaint  of  modern 
civilization  is  constipation.  The 
present  generation  has  done  its 
best  to  turn  the  "insides"  into  an 
apothecary's  shop.  We  have  swallowed 
more  pills,  powders,  roots,  herbs,  salts, 
etc.,  than  any  generation  in  the  history 
of  civilization.  Australia  has  led  the 
pace  for  the  whole  world,  and  one  ex- 
planation offered  for  the  popularity  of 
purgative  pills  in  that  country  is  the 
great  consumption  of  meat.  They  eat 
too  much  meat  (and  so  do  we)  and  not 
enough  "saw-dust,  cotton,  linen,  wood- 
pulp,  rags."  A  saw-dust  pile  is  not 
very  inviting  or  palatable,  nor  a  bag  of 
old  rags  and  bones,  and  it  is  fortunate 
for  us  that  we  can  take  our  "roughage" 
in  the  more  appetizing  form  of  green 
vegetables  (rich  in  cellulose). 

For  example:  When  you  eat  an  apple, 
eat  the  whole  apple,  skin,  core,  blossom 
and  stem.  It  has  always  been  a  problem 
to  raise  chickens  in  a  laboratory.  You 
can  hatch  the  eggs  all  right,  but  if  the 
chick  is  confined  to  a  small  pen  for 
weeks  and  weeks  it  doesn't  do  well  and 
finally  dies.  Some  one  noticed  that  the 
chicks  would  eat  the  paper  (cellulose) 
off  their  cages.  In  other  words  the 
chicks  needed  "roughage".  Paper  pellets 
were  then  fed  regularly,  and  after  that 
there  was  no  trouble  in  raising  the  chicks. 
Of  course  this  was  in  a  laboratory,  where 
experiments  were  being  carried  on. 
You  can  feed  your  chicks  better  roughage 
than  paper, — bran,  for  instance. 

Dr.  McCarrison  of  India  tells  us  that 
appendicitis,  gastric  ulcer,  dyspepsia  and 
cancer  are  almost  unknown  among  the 
races  of  India  that  are  practically  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  are  for- 
tunately not  expised  to  the  "refined" 
foods  of  modern  civilization.  (Refine- 
ment of  food  includes  embalming,  freezing, 
thawing,  bleaching,  drying,  oxidation, 
polishing,  etc.,  ending  up  in  a  "predigested 
food"  robbed  of  its  "roughage").  These 
people  are  of  magnificent  physique,  and 
long-lived  because,  as  Dr.  McCarrison 
says,  the  children  are  breast-fed,  and  the 
diet  consists  of  milk,  eggs,  grain,  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Their  manner  of  life 
requires  vigorous  exercise  in  the  open 
air.    Their  religion  prohibits  alcohol. 

If  any  food  could  be  labelled  "Nerve 
Food"  or  "Health  Food,"  that  food 
should  be  cabbage.  No  other  food,  no 
other  drug  or  medicine  or  essence  (not 
even  "refined  yeast")  furnishes  more 
vitamines,  especially  if  eaten  raw.  Of 
course  it  contains  a  large  share  of  cellulose 
and  is  also  rich  in  iron  (good  for  anemia), 
phosphorous  (for  the  nerves)  calcium 
and  magnesium  (for  bone  formation  and 
pyorrhea.)  Lettuce,  celery  and  radishes 
are  pretty  much  in  the  same  class  as 


cabbage.  Some  doctors  say  that  theB 
use  (forcible)  of  the  tooth-brush  is  notfj 
without  its  disadvantage,  that  it  may 
do  more  harm  than  good  if  used  improper- 1 
ly.  But  all  agree  that  one  of  the  best  H 
of  tooth-brushes  is  a  radish  after  each 
meal. 

If  you   have  dyspepsia,   if  you  are 
threatened    with    appendicitis,    if  you 
have  gastric  ulcer,  or  colitis,  or  are  con-jj 
stipated,  if  you  have  pyorrhea  in  your  11 
teeth,  if  you  are  anemic,  "run  down,"; 
if  you  are  nervous,  if  you  are  fat,  emulate 
the  uncivilized  tribes  of  India: — Eat  more 
natural  foods.      Eat  more  cabbage  and 
lettuce  every  day.    Be  a  friend  of  the 
garden.    Depend   more  on   foods  than  jl 
on  fads,  more  on  diet  than  drugs.  I.iv< 
out  of  doors  in  the  sunshine. 


Improvement. 

Mrs.  S.,  Ont.  "My  son  has  beer, 
taking  Luminal  for  epilepsy  for  about  9 
months,  with  good  results  I  am  happy  t« 
say.  We  have  riot  seen  him  have  a 
spell  since,  and  he  is  encouraged,  which 
goes  so  far  towards  helping  him.  He  ha- 
a  rash  breaking  out  on  his  arms  chiefly 
He  says  it  is  not*  sore,  nor  does  it  itch. 
It  comes  in  blotches,  not  deep  looking 
Does  it  come  from  taking  Luminal?" 

Ans. — It  is  possible  that  Luminal  is 
the  cause  of  the  rash.  I  have  seen 
reports  that  a  rash  occasionally  occurs. 
I  would  suggest  that  he  stop  the  Luminal 
for  a  week  or  even  two.  When  the  rash 
disappears  start  in  with  a  dose  every 
second  night.  I  am  interested  in  your 
case  and  would  be  grateful  if  yon  wrote 
me  again  in  a  month. 

Sciatica,  Etc. 

For  "W.  E.  T.,"  B.  C. 

Ans. — Sciatica  is  caused  by  pus  at  the 
roots  of  the  teeth,  or  in  the  tonsils, 
gall-bladder,  or  appendix,  or  somewhere 
else  in  the  body.  When  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  is  found,  and  remedied,  the 
sciatica  disappears,  although  it  often 
takes  a  year  or  even  two  for  all  the  poison 
to  work  out  of  the  body. 

If  there  really  is  albumen  in  your 
urine,  you  should  be  under  a  doctor's 
care.  Have  you  no  local  good  doctor 
near  you,  who  can  keep  an  eye  on  you? 
Albumen  in  the  urine  suggests  a  tendency 
to  Bright 's  Disease.  Be  careful  about 
your  diet.  Eat  very  little  meat — or  none 
if  there  is  much  albumen.  Be  moderate 
in  eating  sugar  and  potatoes.  Fat 
plenty  of  fresh  vegetables,  use  brown 
bread,  lots  of  ripe  raw  fruit,  some  milk, 
and  a  little  egg  now  and  again. 


Doctors  in  Groups. 

THE  good  old  family  doctor,  guide 
philosopher,  and  friend,  he  of  tke  side 
whiskers  and  the  kindly  bedside  smile, 
is  fading  into  a  tradition.  IndivicfuBfism 
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n  medicine,  as  in  business  and  the  other 
professions,  is  making  way  for  co-operation. 
The  rapid  advances  in  medical  science  have 
developed  so  many  ramifications  that 
there  are  now  as  many  specialists  as  there 
were  general  practitioners  not  so  very  long 
a'go.  Yet  there  is  an  actual  shortage  of 
physicians  in  many  rural  communities. 

This  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
general  urban  trend  of  our  population. 
Physicians,  many  of  whom  are  human, 
prefer  the  cultural  and  social  advantages 
of  the  big  cities.  Even  more  important 
is  the  increasing  necessity  for  keepiug  in 
rloscr  touch  with  laboratories  and  hos- 
pitals. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  country 
now  has  one  physician  to  every  726  people, 
which  is  double  or  treble  the  number  of 
loctors  in  England — the  country  having 
the  next  largest  supply.  The  lack  of 
ohysicians  is,  then,  more  a  matter  of  dis- 
ributionthanofactual  numerical  shortage. 

The  practice  of  group  medicine  in  this 
ountry  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
s  a  frank  recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
o-operation.    Group  medicine  is  simply 
he  bringing  together  of  several  specialists 
inder  one  roof.    Voluntary  co-operation 
makes  it  possible  to  treat  every  patient 
by  a  specialist,  and  further  to  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  accessory  equipment; 
uch  as  chemical  and  pathological  labora- 
tories, X-ray  etc.    Our  great  hospitals 
.ind  dispensaries  are  in  reality  the  high 
water  mark  of  group  medicine,  save  that 
hey  are  run  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
usually  implied  by  the  term. 

The  Mayo  Clinic  at  Rochester,  Minn., 
is  an  institution  which  stands  as  an  ideal 
for  various  groups  throughout  the  country 
and  has  done  much  to  give  the  United 
States  prestige  in  medical  science  by  its 
remarkable  combination  of  laboratory, 
clinical  medicine  and  surgery.  William 
J.  Mayo  has  said  that,  properly  consider- 
ed, group  medicine  is  not  a  financial 
arrangement  except  for  minor  details,  but 
a  scientific  co-operation  for  the  welfare  of 
the  sick.  This  holds  true  for  the  smallest 
as  well  as  the  largest  groups.  The 
individual  practice  of  medicine,  whether 
imited  to  a  specialty  or  not,  can  no  longer 
be  considered  self-sufficient,  because  the 
demands  of  modern  conditions  cannot  be 
met  without  constant  co-operation  from 
others. 

The  bulk  of  the  average  physician's 
practice  is  made  up  of  middle -class 
patients,  and  he  cannot  continually  be 
sending  his  patients  to  specialists  for 
every  ailment.  Yet  how  can  one  blame 
the  patient  in  moderate  circumstances 
who  has  compared  his  examination  with 
that  obtained  by  a  poorer  friend  at  a 
well-organized  dispensary?  The  paying 
patient  has  had  the  routine  physician's 
examination.  His  pulse  has  been  taken, 
his  tongue  inspected,  and  he  has  a  pre- 
scription. His  less  favored  friend  returns 
from  the  dispensary  after  a  thorough 
physical  examination  with  a  report  of  his 
blood,  urine,  and  stomach  analyses  as 
well  as  an  X-ray  picture. 

Group  and  community  medicine  de- 
serves a  better  understanding  by  the 
American  public.  Medicine  has  too  long 
been  the  protege  of  philanthropy.  Self- 
supporting  clinics  under  the  guidance  of 
the  medical  profession  are  as  essential  to 
progress  in  public  health  as  are  the  smaller 
groups  which  are  of  immediate  service. 

— Literary  Digest. 

Discounting  the  Future. 

There  is  truth  in  the  Biblical  quotation: 
'Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish,"  but  a  Manitoba  farmer  has 
struck  a  responsive  chord  when  he  writes 
thus: 

"I  am  not  naturally  a  pessimist,  but 
'eally,  the  fellow  who  is  always  coming 
ilong  with  thoughts  on  next  year  with 
ts  'glorious  outlook'  gets  on  my  nerves, 
rhe  trying  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks 
avith  threshing  operations  at  a  standstill 
has  not  been  conducive  to  good  temper, 
ind  now  comes  this  fellow,  and  his  name 
is  Legion,  who  says  that  this  wet  weather 
means  an  excellent  crop  next  season.  I 
know  that  heavy  crop  years  have  been 
almost  invariably  preceded  by  a  wet  fall, 
but  what  worries  one  now  is  getting  the 
crop  of  this  year.  I  have  a  fair  crop 
right  now — not  next  year — if  I  can  save 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  our  big 
Faults  in  this  country  is  discounting  the 
future." 
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A  trained  animal  performance  was 
arokem  up  at  Islington,  England,  lately, 
3y  the  outspoken  protest  of  seven  people 
in  the  audience,  who  rose  to  their  feet 
ind  denounced  it  until  it  was  taken  from 
the  stage. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
The  spring,  when  they  traveled  back  to 
the  north,  was  so  perceptibly  nearer  that 
the  fugitive  soft  days  strayed  in  advance 
at  intervals  that  were  briefer.  They 
chose  one  for  their  journey,  and  its  clear 
sunshine  and  hints  at  faint  greenness 
were  so  exhilarating  to  Miss  Alicia  that 
she  was  a  companion  to  make  any  journey 
an  affair  to  rank  with  holidays  and  ad- 
ventures. The  strange  luxury  of  travel- 
ing in  a  reserved  first-class  carriage,  of 
being  made  timid  by  no  sense  of  unfitness 
of  dress  or  luggage,  would  have  rilled 
her  with  grateful  rapture;  but  Rose, 
journeying  with  Pearson  a  few  coaches 
behind,  appeared  at  the  carriage  window 
at  every  important  station  to  say,  "Is 
there  anything  I  may  do  for  you,  ma'am?" 
And  there  really  never  was  anything  she 
could  do,  because  Mr.  Temple  Barholm 
remembered  everything  which  could  make 
her  comfort  perfect.  In  the  moods  of 
one  who  searches  the  prospect  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  pleasure  he  can  give  to  him- 
self by  delighting  a  dear  child,  he  had 
found  and  bought  for  her  a  most  elegant 
little  dressing-bag,  with  the  neatest  of 
plain-gold  fittings  beautifully  initialed. 
It  reposed  upon  the  cushioned  seat  near 
her,  and  made  her  heart  beat  every  time 
she  caught  sight  of  it  anew.  How  wonder- 
ful it  would  be  if  poor  dear,  darling 
mama  could  look  down  and  see  everything 
and  really  know  what  happiness  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  her  unworthy  child! 

Having  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
journey  made  with  Mr.  Palford,  Tem- 
barom felt  that  his  whole  world  had 
changed  for  him.  The  landscape  had 
altered  its  aspect.  Miss  Alicia  pointed 
out  bits  of  freshening  grass,  was  sure  of 
the  breaking  of  brown  leaf-buds,  and 
more  than  once  breathlessly  suspected 
a  primrose  in  a  sheltered  hedge  corner. 
A  country-bred  woman,  with  country- 
bred  keeness  of  eye  and  a  country-bred 
sense  of  of  the  seasons'  change,  she  saw 
so  much  that  he  had  never  known 
that  she  began  to  make  him  see  also. 
Bare  trees  would  be  thick-leaved  nesting- 
places,  hedges  would  be  white  with  haw- 
thorn, and  hold  blue  eggs  and  chirps  and 
songs.  Skylarks  would  spring  out  of  the 
fields  and  soar  into  the  sky,  dropping 
crystal  chains  of  joyous  trills.  The 
cottage  gardens  would  be  full  of  flowers, 
there  would  be  poppies  gleaming  scarlet 
in  the  corn,  and  in  buttercup-time  all 
the  green  grass  would  be  a  sheet  of  shining 
gold. 

"When  it  all  happens  I  shall  be  like 
a  little  East-Sider  taken  for  a  day  in  the 
country.  I  shall  be  asking  questions 
at  every  step,"  Tembarom  said.  "Temple 
Barholm  must  be  pretty  fine  then  " 

"It  is  so  lovely,  "said  Miss  Alicia,  turning 
to  him  almost  solemnly,  "that  sometimes 
it  makes  one  really  lose  one's  breath." 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  with 
sudden  wistfulness. 

"I  wish  Ann — "  he  began  and  then,  see- 
ing the  repressed  question  in  her  eyes, 
made  up  his  mind. 

He  told  her  about  Little  Ann.  He 
did  not  use  very  many  words,  but  she 
knew  a  great  deal  when  he  had  finished. 
And  her  spinster  soul  was  thrilled. 
Neither  she  nor  poor  Emily  had  ever  had 
an  admirer,  and  it  was  not  considered 
refined  for  unsought  females  to  discuss 
"such  subjects."  Domestic  delirium  over 
the  joy  of  an  engagement  in  families  in 
which  daughters  were  a  drug  she  had  seen. 
It  was  indeed  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  more  rejoicing  over  one  Miss  Timson 
who  had  strayed  from  the  fold  into  the 
haven  of  marriage  than  over  the  ninety- 
nine  Misses  Timson  who  remained  be- 
hind. But  she  had  never  known  intimate- 
ly any  one  who  was  in  love — really  in 
love.  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  must  be. 
When  he  spoke  of  Little  Ann  he  flushed 
shyly  and  his  eyes  looked  so  touching 
and  nice.  His  voice  sounded  different, 
and  though  of  course  his  odd  New  York 
expressions  were  always  rather  puzzling, 
she  felt  as  though  she  saw  things  she  had 
had  no  previous  knowledge  of — things 
which  thrilled  her. 

"She  must  be  a  very — very  nice  girl," 


she  ventured  at  length.  "I  am  afraid 
I  have  never  been  into  old  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson's cottage.  She  is  quite  comfort- 
ably off  in  her  way,  and  does  not  need 
parish  care.  I  wish  I  had  seen  Miss 
Hutchinson." 

"I  wish  she  had  seen  you,"  was  Tem- 
barom's  answer. 

Miss  Alicia  reflected. 
"She  must  be  very  clever  to  have  such 
— sensible  views,"  she  remarked. 

If  he  had  remained  in  New  York,  and 
there  had  been  no  question  of  his  inherit- 
ing Temple  Barholm,  the  marriage  would 
have  been  most  suitable.  But  however 
"superior"  she  might  be,  a  vision  of  old 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  granddaughter  as  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,  and  of  noisy 
old  Mr.  Hutchinson  as  his  father-in-law 
was  a  staggering  thing. 

"You  think  they  were  sensible?"  asked 
Tembarom.  "Well,  she  never  did  any- 
thing that  wasn't.  So  I  guess  they  were. 
And  what  she  says  goes.  I  wanted  you 
to  know,  anyhow.  I  wouldn't  like  you 
not  to  know.  I'm  too  fond  of  you,  Miss 
Alicia."  And  he  put  his  hand  round  her 
neat  glove  and  squeezed  it.  The  tears 
of  course  came  into  her  tender  eyes. 
Emotion  of  any  sort  always  expressed 
itself  in  her  in  this  early- Victorian  manner. 

"This  Lady  Joan  girl,"  he  said  suddenly 
not  long  afterward,  "isn't  she  the  kind 
that  I'm  to  get  used  to — the  kind  in  the 
pictorial  magazine  Ann  talked  about? 
I  bought  one  at  the  news-stand  at  the 
depot  before  we  started.  I  wanted  to 
get  on  to  the  pictures  and  see  what  they 
did  to  me." 

He  found  the  paper  among  his  belong- 
ings and  regarded  it  with  the  expression 
of  a  serious  explorer.  It  opened  at  a 
page  of  illustrations  of  slim  goddesses 
in  court  dresses.  By  actual  measure- 
ment, if  regarded  according  to  scale,  each 
wasabout  ten  feet  high;  but  their longlines, 
combining  themselves  with  court  trains, 
waving  plumes,  and  falling  veils,  pro- 
puced  an  awe-inspiring  effect.  Tem- 
barom gazed  at  them  in  absorbed  silence. 

"Is  she  something  like  any  of  these?" 
he  inquired  finally.  Miss  Alicia  looked 
through  her  glasses. 

"Far  more  beautiful,  I  believe,"  she 
answered.  "These  are  only  fashion- 
plates,  and  I  have  heard  that  she  is  a 
most  striking  girl." 

"A  beaut'  from  Beautsville!"  he  said. 
"So  that's  what  I'm  up  against!  I  wonder 
how  much  use  that  kind  of  a  girl  would 
have  for  me." 

He  gave  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  paper  before  he  laid  it  aside.  As 
she  watched  him,  Miss  Alicia  became 
gradually  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
certain  hint  of  determined  squareness 
in  his  boyish  jaw.  It  was  perhaps  not 
much  more  than  an  hint,  but  it  really 
was  there,  though  she  had  not  noticed  it 
before.  In  fact,  it  usually  hid  itself  be- 
hind his  slangy  youthfulness  and  his 
readiness  for  any  good  cheer. 

One  may  as  well  admit  that  it  sustained 
him  during  his  novitiate  and  aided  him 
to  pass  through  it  without  ignominy  or 
disaster.  He  was  strengthened  also  by  a 
private  resolve  to  bear  himself  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  at  least  do  decent 
credit  to  Little  Ann  and  her  superior 
knowledge.  With  the  curious  eyes  of 
servants,  villagers,  and  secretly  out- 
raged neighborhood  upon  him,  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  know  that  he  might 
easily  become  a  perennial  fount  of 
grotesque  anecdote,  to  be  used  as  a 
legitimate  source  of  entertainment  in 
cottages  over  the  consumption  of  beans 
and  bacon,  as  well  as  at  great  houses  when 
dinner-table  talk  threatened  to  become 
dull  if  not  enlivened  by  some  spice. 
He  would  not  have  thought  of  this  or 
been  disturbed  by  it  but  for  Ann.  She 
knew,  and  he  was  not  going  to  let  her  be 
met  on  her  return  from  America  with 
what  he  called  "a  lot  of  funny  dope" 
about  him. 

"No  girl  would  like  it,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "And  the  way  she  said  she 
'cared  too  much'  just  put  it  up  to  me  to 
see  that  the  fellow  she  cares  for  doesn't 
let  himself  get  laughed  at." 

Though  he  still  continued  to  be  jocular 
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on  subjects  which  to  his  valet  seemed 
almost  sacred,  Pearson  was  relieved  to 
find  that  his  employer  gradually  gave 
himself  into  his  hands  in  a  manner  quite 
amenable.  In  the  touching  way  in  which 
nine  out  of  ten  nice,  domesticated  Ameri- 
can males  obey  the  behests  of  the  women 
they  are  fond  of,  he  had  followed  Ann's 
directions  to  the  letter.  Guided  by  the 
adept  Pearson,  he  had  gone  to  the  best 
places  in  London  and  purchased  the 
correct  things,  returning  to  Temple 
Barholm  with  a  wardrobe  to  which  any 
gentleman  might  turn  at  any  moment 
without  a  question. 

"He's  got  good  shoulders,  though  he 
does  slouch  a  bit,"  Pearson  said  to  Rose. 
"And  a  gentleman's  shoulders  are  more 
than  half  the  battle." 

What  Tembarom  himself  felt  cheered 
by  was  the  certainty  that  if  Ann  saw 
him  walking  about  the  park  or  the  village, 
or  driving  out  with  Miss  Alicia  in  the  big 
landau,  or  taking  her  in  to  dinner  every 
evening,  or  even  going  to  church  with  her, 
she  would  not  have  occasion  to  flush  at 
sight  of  him. 

The  going  to  church  was  one  of  the 
duties  of  his  position  he  found  out.  Miss 
Alicia  "put  him  on"  to  that.  It  seemed 
that  he  had  to  present  himself  to  the 
villagers  "as  an  example."  If  the  Temple 
Barholm  pews  were  empty,  the  villagers, 
not  being  incited  to  devotional  exercise 
by  his  exalted  presence,  would  feel  at 
liberty  to  remain  at  home,  and  in  the 
irreligious  undress  of  shirt-sleeves  sit 
and  smoke  their  pipes,  or,  worse  still, 
gather  at  "the  Hare  and  Hounds"  and 
drink  beer.  Also,  it  would  not  be  "at  all 
proper"  not  to  go  to  church. 

Pearson  produced  a  special  cut  of 
costume  for  this  ceremony,  and  Tem- 
barom walked  with  Miss  Alicia  across  the 
park  to  the  square-towered  Norman 
church. 

In  a  position  of  dignity  the  Temple 
Barholm  pews  overlooked  the  congrega- 
tion. There  was  the  great  square  pew 
for  the  family,  with  two  others  for 
servants.  Footmen  and  housemaids 
gazed  reverentially  at  prayer-books. 
Pearson,  making  every  preparation 
respectfully  to  declare  himself  a  "miser- 
able sinner"  when  the  proper  moment 
arrived,  could  scarcely  restrain  a  rapid 
side  glance  as  the  correctly  cut  and 
fitted  and  entirely  "suitable"  work  of  his 
hands  opened  the  pew-door  for  Miss 
Alicia,  followed  her  in,  and  took  his  place. 

Let  not  the  fact  that  he  had  never  been 
to  church  before  be  counted  against  him. 
There  was  nothing  very  extraordinary 
in  the  fact.  He  had  felt  no  antipathy 
to  church-going,  but  he  had  not  by 
chance  fallen  under  proselyting  influence, 
and  it  had  certainly  never  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  any  place  among  the 
well-dressed,  comfortable-looking  people 
he  had  seen  flocking  into  places  of  worship 
in  New  York.  As  far  as  religious  ob- 
servances were  concerned,  he  was  an 
unadulterated  heathen,  and  was  all  the 
more  to  be  congratulated  on  being  a 
heathen  of  genial  tendencies. 

The  very  large  pew,  under  the  stone 
floor  of  which  his  ancestors  had  slept 
undisturbedly  for  centuries,  interested  him 
greatly.  A  recumbent  marble  crusader 
in  armor,  with  feet  crossed  in  the  custom- 
ary manner,  fitted  into  a  sort  of  niche  in 
one  side  of  the  wall.  There  were  carved 
tab|ets  and  many  inscriptions  in  Latin 
wheresoever  one  glanced.  The  place  was 
like  a  room.  A  heavy,  round  table, 
on  which  lay  prayer-books,  Bibles,  and 
hymn-books,  occupied  the  middle.  About 
it  were  arranged  beautiful  old  chairs, 
with  hassocks  to  kneel  on.  Toward  a 
specially  imposing  chair  with  arms  Miss 
Miss  Alicia  directed  him  with  a  glance. 
It  was  apparently  his  place.  He  was  go- 
ing to  sit  down  when  he  saw  Miss  Alicia 
gently  push  forward  a  hassock  with  her 
foot,  and  kneel  on  it,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands  as  she  bent  her  head 
He  hastily  drew  forth  his  hassock  and 
followed  her  example. 

That  was  it,  was  it?  It  wasn't  only  a 
matter  of  listening  to  a  sermon;  you  had 
to  do  things.  He  had  better  watch  out 
and  see  that  he  didn't  miss  anything. 
She  didn't  know  it  was  his  first  time,  and 
it  might  worry  her  to  the  limit  if  he  didn't 
put  it  over  all  right.  One  of  the  things 
he  had  noticed  in  her  was  her  fear  of 
attracting  attention  by  failing  to  do 
exactly  the  "proper  thing."  If  he  made 
a  fool  of  himself  by  kneeling  down  when 
he  ought  to  stand  up,  or  lying  down  when 
he  ought  to  sit,  she'd  get  hot  all  over 
thinking  what  the  villagers  or  the  other 
people  would  say.  Well,  Ann  hadn't 
wanted  him  to  look  different  from  other 
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fellows  or  to  make  breaks.  He'd  look 
out  from  start  to  finish.  He  directed 
a  watchful  eye  at  Miss  Alicia  through  his 
fingers.  She  remained  kneeling  a  few 
moments,  and  then  very  quietly  got  up. 
He  rose  with  her,  and  took  his  big  chair 
when  she  sat  down.  He  breathed  more 
freely  when  they  had  got  that  far.  That 
was  the  first  round. 

It  was  not  a  large  church,  but  gray  and 
solemn  impression  of  dignity  brooded  over 
it.  It  was  dim  with  light,  which  fell 
through  stained-glass  memorial  windows 
set  deep  in  the  thick  stone  walls.  The 
silence  which  reigned  throughout  its 
spaces  seemed  to  Tembarom  of  a  new 
kind,  different  from  the  silence  of  the 
big  house.  The  occasional  subdued  rustle 
of  turned  prayer-book  leaves  seemed  to 
accentuate  it;  the  most  careful  move- 
ment could  not  conceal  itself;  a  slight 
cough  was  a  startling  thing.  The  way, 
Tembarom  thought,  they  could  get 
things  dead-still  in  English  places! 

The  chimes,  which  had  been  ringing 
their  last  summons  to  the  tardy,  slackened 
their  final  warning  notes,  became  still 
slower,  stopped.  There  was  a  slight 
stir  in  the  benches  occupied  by  the 
infant  school.  It  suggested  that  some- 
thing new  was  going  to  happen.  From 
some  unseen  place  came  the  sound 
of  singing  voices — boyish  voices  and  the 
voices  of  men,  Tembarom  involuntarily 
turned  his  head.  Out  of  the  unseen  place 
came  a  procession  in  white  robes.  Great 
Scott!  every  one  was  standing  up!  He 
must  stand  up,  too.  The  boys  and  men 
in  white  garments  filed  into  their  seats. 
An  elderly  man,  also  in  white  robes, 
separated  himself  from  them,  and,  going 
•nto  his  special  p!ace;  Kn?e!ed  down. 
Then  he  f 6se  and  began  to  read : 

"When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away 
from  his  wickedness — " 

Tembarom  took  the  open  book  which 
Miss  Alicia  had  very  delicately  pushed 
toward  him.  He  read  the  first  words, — 
that  was  plain  sailing, — then  he  seemed 
to  lose  his  place.  Miss  Alicia  turned  a 
leaf.    He  turned  one  also. 

"Dearly  beloved  brethren — " 

There  you  w^ere.  This  was  once  more 
plain  sailing.  He  could  follow  it.  What 
was  the  matter  with  Miss  Alicia?  She  was 
kneeling  again,  everybody  was  kneeling. 
Where  was  the  hassock?  He  went  down 
upon  his  knees,  hoping  Miss  Alicia  had 
not  seen  that  he  wasn't  going  to  kneel 
at  all.  Then  when  the  minister  said 
"Amen,"  the  congregation  said  it,  too, 
and  he  came  in  too  late,  so  that  his  voice 
sounded  out  alone.  He  must  watch 
that.  Then  the  minister  knelt,  and  all 
the  people  prayed  aloud  with  him.  With 
the  book  before  him  he  managed  to 
get  in  after  the  first  few  words;  but  he 
was  not  ready  with  the  responses,  and 
in  the  middle  of  them  everybody  stood  up 
again.  And  then  the  organ  played, 
and  every  one  sang.  He  couldn't  sing, 
anyhow,  and  he  knew  he  couldn't  catch 
on  to  the  kind  of  thing  they  were  doing. 
He  hoped  Miss  Alicia  wouldn't  mind 
hi9  standing  up  and  holding  his  book  and 
doing  nothing.  He  could  not  help  seeing 
that  eyes  continually  turned  toward  him. 
They'd  notice  every  darned  break  he 
made,  and  Miss  Alicia  would  know  they 
did.  He  felt  quite  hot  more  than  once. 
He  watched  Miss  Alicia  like  a  hawk;  he 
sat  down  and  listened  to  reading,  he 
stood  up  and  listened  to  singing;  he 
kneeled,  he  tried  to  chime  in  with  "Amens" 
and  to  keep  up  with  Miss  Alicia's  bending 
of  head  and  knee.  But  the  creed,  with 
its  sudden  turn  toward  the  altar  caught 
him  unawares,  he  lost  himself  wholly 
in  the  psalms,  the  collects  left  him  in 
deep  water,  hopeless  of  ever  finding  his 
place  again,  and  the  litany  baffled  him, 
when  he  was  beginning  to  feel  safe, 
by  changing  from  "miserable  sinners" 
to  "Spare  us  Good  Lord"  and  "We  be- 
seech thee  to  hear  us."  If  he  could  just 
have  found  the  place  he  would  have  been 
all  right,  but  an  honest  anxiety  to  be 
right  excited  him,  and  the  fear  of  em- 
barrassing Miss  Alicia  by  going  wrong 
made  the  morning  a  strenuous  thing. 
He  was  so  relieved  to  find  he  might  sit 
still  when  the  sermon  began  that  he  gave 
the  minister  an  attention  which  might 
have  marked  him,  to  the  chance  beholder, 
as  a  religious  enthusiast. 

By  the  time  the  service  had  come  to  an 
end  the  stately  peace  of  the  place  had 
seemed  to  sink  into  his  being  and  become 
part  of  himself.  The  voice  of  the  minister 
bestowing  his  blessing,  the  voices  of  the 
white-clothed  choir  floating  up  into  the 
vaulted  roof,  stirred  him  to  a  remote 
pleasure.  He  liked  it,  or  he  knew  he 
would  like  it  when  he  knew  what  to  do. 


The  filing  out  of  the  choristers,  the  silent 
final  prayer,  the  soft  rustle  of  people 
rising  gently  from  their  knees,  somehow 
actually  moved  him  by  its  suggestion 
of  something  before  unknown.  He  was  a 
heathen  still,  but  a  heathen  vaguely  stirred 

He  was  very  quiet  as  he  walked  home 
across  the  park  with  Miss  Alicia. 

"How  did  you  enjoy  the  sermon?"  she 
asked  with  much  sweetness. 

"I'm  not  used  to sei mons,  but  it  seemed 
all  right  to  me,"  he  answered.  "What 
I've  got  to  get  on  to  is  knowing  when 
to  stand  up  and  when  to  sit  down.  I 
wasn't  much  of  a  winner  at  it  this  morn- 
ing.   I  guess  you  noticed  that." 

But  his  outward  bearing  had  been 
much  more  composed  than  his  inward 
anxiety  had  allowed  him  to  believe.  His 
hesitations  had  not  produced  the  notice- 
able effect  he  had  feared. 

"Do  you  mean  you  are  not  quite  familiar 
with  the  service?"  she  said.  Poor  dear 
boy!  he  had  perhaps  not  been  able  to 
go  to  church  regularly  at  all. 

"I'm  not  familiar  with  any  service," 
he  answered  without  prejudice.  "I  never 
went  to  church  before." 

She  slightly  started  and  then  smiled. 

"Oh,  you  mean  you  have  never  been 
to  the  Church  of  England,"  she  said. 

Then  he  saw  that,  if  he  told  her  the 
exact  truth,  she  would  be  frightened  and 
shocked.  She  would  not  know  what  to 
say  or  what  to  think.  To  her  un- 
sophisticated mind  only  murderers  and 
thieves  and  criminals  never  went  to 
church.  She  just  didn't  know.  Why 
should  she?  So  he  smiled  also. 

"No,  I've  never  been  to  the  Church 
of  England,"  he  said. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Country  was  discreetly  conservative 
in  its  social  attitude.  The  gulf  between 
it  and  the  new  owner  of  Temple  Barholm 
was  too  wide  and  deep  to  be  crossed 
without  effort  combined  with  immense 
mental  agility.  It  was  on  the  whole, 
much  easier  not  to  begin  a  thing  at  all 
than  to  begin  it  and  find  one  must  hastily 
search  about  for  not  too  noticeable 
methods  of  ending  it.  A  few  unimportant, 
tentative  calls  were  made,  and  several 
ladies  who  had  remained  unaware  of  Miss 
Alicia  during  her  first  benefactor's  time 
drove  over  to  see  what  she  was  like  and 
perhaps  by  chance  hear  something  of 
interest.  One  or  two  of  them  who  saw 
Tembarom  went  away  puzzled  and 
amazed.  He  did  not  drop  his  h's,  which 
they  had  of  course  expected,  and  he 
was  well  dressed,  and  not  bad-looking; 
but  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  un- 
derstand what  he  was  talking  about,  he 
used  such  odd  phrases.  He  seemed  good 
natured  enough,  and  his  way  with  little  old 
Miss  Temple  Barholm  was  really  quite 
nice,  queer  as  it  was.  It  was  queer  be- 
cause he  was  attentive  to  her  in  a  manner 
in  which  young  men  were  not  usually 
attentive  to  totally  insignificant,  elderly 
dependents. 

Tembarom  derived  an  extremely  di- 
luted pleasure  from  the  visits.  The  few 
persons  he  saw  reminded  him  in  varying 
degrees  of  Mr.  Palford.  They  had  not 
before  seen  anything  like  his  species, 
and  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
him.  He  also  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  them.  A  certain  inelasticity 
frustrated  him  at  the  outset.  When, 
in  obedience  to  Miss  Alicia's  instructions, 
he  had  returned  the  visits,  he  felt  he  had 
not  gone  far. 

Serious  application  enabled  him  to 
find  his  way  through  the  church  service, 
and  he  accompanied  Miss  Alicia  to  church 
with  great  regularity.  He  began  to  take 
down  the  books  from  the  library  shelves 
and  look  them  over  gravely.  The  days 
gradually  ceased  to  appear  so  long,  but 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  time  on  his  hands, 
and  he  tried  to  find  ways  of  filling  it. 
He  wondered  if  Ann  would  be  pleased 
if  he  learned  things  out  of  books. 

When  he  tentatively  approached  the 
subject  of  literature  with  Miss  Alicia, 
she  glowed  at  the  delightful  prospect  of 
his  reading  aloud  to  her  in  the  evenings 
— "reading  improving  things  like  history 
and  the  poets." 

"Let's  take  a  hack  at  it  some  night,"  he 
said  pleasantly. 

The  more  a  fellow  knew,  the  better 
it  was  for  him,  he  supposed;  but  he 
wondered,  if  anything  happened  and  he 
went  back  to  New  York,  how  much 
"improving  things"  and  poetry  would 
help  a  man  in  doing  business. 

The  first  evening  they  began  with 
Gray's  "Elegy,"  and  Miss  Alicia  felt  that 
it  did  not  exhilarate  him;  she  was  also 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  did  not  read  it 


very  well.  But  she  felt  sure  he  would 
improve.  Personally  she  was  touchingly 
happy.  The  sweetly  domestic  picture 
of  the  situation,  she  sitting  by  the  fire 
with  her  knitting  and  he  reading  aloud, 
moved  and  delighted  her.  The  next 
evening  she  suggested  Tennyson's 
"Maud."  He  was  not  as  much  stirred  by 
it  as  she  had  hoped.  He  took  a  some- 
what humorous  view  of  it. 

"He  had  it  pretty  bad,  hadn't  he?" 
he  said  of  the  desperate  lover. 

"Oh,  if  only  you  could  once  have  heard 
Sims  Reeves  sing  'Come  into  the  Garden 
Maud'!"  she  sighed.  "A  kind  friend 
once  took  me  to  hear  him,  and  I  have 
never  forgotten  it." 

But  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  notably  did 
not  belong  to  the  atmosphere  of  im- 
passioned tenors. 

On  still  another  evening  they  tried 
Shakspere.  Miss  Alicia  felt  that  a 
foundation  of  Shakspere  would  be  "im- 
proving" indeed.  They  began  with 
"Hamlet." 

He  found  play-reading  difficult  and 
Shaksperian  language  baffling,  but  he 
made  his  way  with  determination  until  he 
reached  a  point  where  he  suddenly  grew 
quite  red  and  stopped. 

"Say,  have  you  read  this?"  he  inquired 
after  his  hesitation. 

"The  plays  of  Skakspere  are  a  part  of 
every  young  lady's  education,"  she 
answered;  "but  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  at 
all  a  Shaksperian  scholar," 

"A  young  lady's  education?"  he  re- 
peated. "Gee  whizz!"  he  added  softly 
after  a  pau§e. 

He  glanced  over  a  page  or  so  hastily, 
and  then  laid  the  book  down. 

"Say,"  he  suggested,  with  an  evasive 
air,  "let's  go  over  that  'Maud'  one  again. 
It's — well,  it's  easier  to  read  aloud." 

The  crude  awkwardness  of  his  manner 
suddenly  made  Miss  Alicia  herself  flush 
and  drop  a  stitch  in  her  knitting.  How 
dreadful  of  her  not  to  have  thought  of  that 

"The  Elizabethan  age  was,  I  fear,  a 
rather  coarse  one  in  some  respects.  Even 
history  acknowledges  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth herself  used  profane  language." 
She  faltered  and  coughed  a  little  apolo- 
getic cough  as  she  picked  up  her  stitch 
again. 

"I  bet  Ann's  never  seen  inside  Shak- 
spere," said  Tembarom.  Before  reading 
aloud  in  the  future  he  gave  some  previous 
personal  attention  to  the  poem  or  subject 
decided  upon.  It  may  be  at  once  frankly 
admitted  that  when  he  read  aloud  it 
was  more  for  Miss  Alicia's  delectation  than 
for  his  own.  He  saw  how  much  she 
enjoyed  the  situation. 

His  effect  of  frankess  and  constant 
boyish  talk  was  so  inseparable  from 
her  idea  of  him  that  she  found  it  a  puzzling 
thing  to  realize  that  she  gradually  began 
to  feel  aware  of  a  certain  remote  reserve 
in  him,  or  what  might  perhaps  be  better 
described  as  a  habit  of  silence  upon 
certain  subjects.  She  felt  it  marked  in 
the  case  of  Strangeways.  She  surmised 
that  he  saw  Strangeways  often  and  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  with  him,  but  he 
spoke  of  him  rarely,  and  she  never  knew 
exactly  what  hours  were  given  to  him. 
Sometimes  she  imagined  he  found  him 
a  greater  responsibility  than  he  had 
expected.  Several  times  when  she  be- 
lieved that  he  had  spent  part  of  a 
morning  or  afternoon  in  his  room,  he 
was  more  silent  than  usual  and 
looked  puzzled  and  thoughtful.  She 
observed,  as  Mr.  Palford  had,  that  the 
picture-gallery,  with  its  portraits  of  his 
ancestors,  had  an  attraction.  A  certain 
rainy  day  he  asked  her  to  go  with  him 
and  look  them  over.  It  was  inevitable 
that  she  should  soon  wander  to  the 
portrait  of  Miles  Hugo  and  remain 
standing  before  it.  Tembarom  followed, 
and  stood  by  her  side  in  silence  until  her 
sadness  broke  its  bounds  with  a  pathetic 
sigh. 

"Was  he  very  like  him?"  he  asked. 

She  made  an  unconscious,  startled 
movement.  For  the  moment  she  had 
forgotten  his  presence,  and  she  had  not 
really  expected  him  to  remember. 

"I  mean  Jem,"  he  answered  her  sur- 
prised look.  "How  was  he  like  him? 
Was  there — "  he  hesitated  and  looked 
really  interested — "was  he  like  him  in 
any  particular  thing?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  turning  to  the  portrait 
of  Miles  Hugo  again.  "They  both  had 
those  handsome,  drooping  eyes,  with  the 
lashes  coming  together  at  the  corners. 
There  is  something  very  fascinating  about 
them,  isn't  there?  I  used  to  notice  it  so 
much  in  dear  little  Jem.  You  see  how 
marked  they  are  in  Miles  Hugo." 

"Yes,"     Tembarom     answered.  "A 


fellow  who  looked  that  way  at  a  girl 
when  he  made  love  to  her  would  get  a 
stranglehold  She  wouldn't  forget  him 
soon." 

"It  strikes  you  in  that  way,  too? 
said    Miss   Alicia,   shyly.    "I  used 
wonder  if  it  was — not  quite  nice  of 
to  think  of  it.    But  it  did  seem  that 
anyone  did  look  at  one  like  that- 
Maidenly  shyness  overcame  her.    '  Poor 
Lady  Joan!"  she  sighed. 

"There's  a  sort  of  cleft  in  his  chin, 
though  it's  a  good,  square  chin,"  he 
suggested.  "And  that  smile  of  his— 
Were  Jem's — ?" 

"Yes,  they  were.    The  likeness  was 
quite  odd  sometimes —  quite." 

"Those  are  things  that  wouldn't  be  I 
likely  to  change  much  when  he  grew  up,"  | 
Tembarom  said,  drawing  a  little  closer  to  j 
the  picture.    "Poor  Jem!     He  was  up 
against  it  hard  and  plenty.    He  had  it 
hardest.    This  chap  only  died." 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  sympathy. 
He  asked  so  many  questions  that  they 
sat  down  and  talked  instead  of  going  j 
through  the  gallery.    He  was  interested  | 
in  the  detail  of  all    that  had  occurred  ) 
after  the  ghastly  moment  when  Jem  had 
risen    from    the   card-table   and  stood 
looking  around,  like  some  baited  dying 
animal,  at  the  circle  of  cruel  faces  drawing 
in  about  him.    How  soon  had  he  left 
London?  Where  had  he  gone  first?  How  j 
had  he  been  killed?  He  had  been  buried  | 
with  others  beneath  a  fall  of  earth  and 
stones.    Having  heard  this  much,  Tern-  [ 
barom    saw    he    could  not  ask  more  I 
questions.    Miss    Alicia    became  pale, 
and  her  hands  trembledi   She  could  not 
bear  to  discuss  details  so  harrowing. 

"Say.  I  oughtn't  to  let  you  talk  about 
that,"  he  broke  out,  and  he  patted  her 
hand  and  made  her  get  up  and  finish  their 
walk  about  the  gallery.  He  held  her 
elbow  in  his  own  odd,  nice  way  as  he 
guided  her,  and  the  things  he  said,  and  the 
things  he  pretended  to  think  or  not  to 
understand,  were  so  amusing  that  in  a 
short  time  he  had  made  fi3r  laugh  V, 
knew  him  well  enough  by  this  time  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  intentionally  obliging 
her  to  forget  what  it  only  did  her  harm 
to  remember.  That  was  his  practical  way 
of  looking  at  it. 

"Getting  a  grouch  on  or  being  son  ,  foi 
what  you  can't  help  cuts  no  ice,  6s 
sometimes  said.  "When  it  does,  tnc  for 
getting  up  at  daybreak  and  keeping  at  it' 
But  it  doesn't,  you  bet  your  life  on  that." 

She  could  see  that  he  had  really  wanted 
to  hear  about  Jem,  but  he  knew  it  was 
bad  for  her  to  recall  things,  and  he  would 
not  allow  her  to  dwell  on  them,  just  as 
she  knew  he  would  not  allow  himself 
dwell  on  little  Miss  Hutchinson,  remot 
placed  among  the  joys  of  his  beloved  Nc 
York. 

Two  other  incidents  besides  the  visit 
to  Miles  Hugo  afterward  marked  that  day 
when  Miss  Alicia  looked  back  on  it. 
The  first  was  his  unfolding  to  her  his 
plans  for  the  houseparty,  which  was 
characteristic  of  his  habit  of  thinking 
things  over  and  deciding  them  before 
he  talked  about  them. 

"If  I'm  going  to  try  the  thing  out, 
as  Ann  says  I  must,"  he  began  when  they 
had  gone  back  to  the  library  after  lunch, 
"I've  got  to  get  going.  I'm  not  seeing 
any  of  those  Pictorial  girls,  and  I  guess 
I've  got  to  see  some." 

"You  will  be  invited  to  dine  at  pla<.'->." 
said  Miss  Alicia,—  "presently,"  >he 
added  bravely,  in  fact,  with  an  air  of 
greater  conviction  than  she  felt. 

"If  it's  not  the  law  that  they've  got 
to  invite  me  or  go  to  jail,"  said  Tembarom. 
"I  don't  blame  'em  for  not  doing  it  if 
they're  not  stuck  on  me.  And  they're 
not;  and  it's  natural.  But  I've  got  to 
get  in  my  fine  work,  or  my  year  '11  be  over 
before  I've  'found  out  for  myself,'  as 
Ann  called  it.  There's  where  I'm  at. 
Miss  Alicia— and  I've  been  thinking  of 
Lady  Joan  and  her  mother.  You  said 
you  thought  they'd  come  and  stay  here 
if  they  were  properly  asked." 

"I  think  they  would,"  answered  Miss 
Alicia  with  her  usual  delicacy.  "I 
thought  I  gathered  from  Lady  MallowB 
thatfas  she  was  to  be  in  the  neighborhood, 
she  would  like  to  see  you  and  Temple 
Barholm,  which  she  greatly  admires.'' 

"If  you'll  tell  me  what  to  do,  I'll  get 
her  here  to  stay  awhile,"  he  said,  "and 
Lady  Joan  with  her.  You'd  have  to 
show  me  how  to  write  to  ask  them;  but 
perhaps  you'd  write  yourself." 

"They  will  be  at  Asshawe  Holt  neii 
week,"  said  Miss  Alicia,  "and  we  could 
go  and  call  on  them  together.  We 
might  write  to  them  in  London  before 
they  leave." 
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"VVe'lJ  do  it,"  answered  Tembarom. 
His  manner  was  that  of  a  practical  young 
man  .attacking  matter-of-fact  detail. 
"From  what  I  hear,  Lady  Joan  would 
satisfy  even  Ann.  They  say  she's  the 
best-looker  on  the  slate.  If  I  see  her 
every  day  I  shall  have  seen  the  blue- 
ribbon  winner.  Then  if  she's  here,  per- 
haps others  of  her  sort  '11  come  too;  and 
they'll  have  to  see  me  whether  they 
like  it  or  not — and  I  shall  see  them. 
Good  Lord!"  he  added  seriously,  "I'd 
let'em  swarm  all  over  me  and  bite  me 
all  summer  if  it  would  fix  Ann." 

He  stood  up,  with  his  hands  thrust 
deep  in  his  pockets,  and  looked  down  at 
the  floor. 

"I  wish  she  knew  T.  T.  like  T.  T.  knows 
himself,"  he  said.    It  was  quite  wistful. 

It  was  so  wistful  and  so  boyish  that 
\li>>  Alicia  was  thrilled  as  he  often 
thrilled  her. 

"She  ought  to  be  a  very  happy  girl," 
she  exclaimed. 

"She's  going  to  be,"  he  answered,  "sure 
as  you're  alive.  But  whatever  she  does, 
is  right,  and  this  is  as  right  as  everything 
else.    So  it  just  goes." 

They  wrote  their  letters  at  once,  and 
sent  them  off  by  the  afternoon  post. 
The  letter  Miss  Alicia  composed,  and 
which  Tembarom  copied,  he  read  and 
reread,  with  visions  of  Jim  Bowles  and 
Julius  looking  over  his  shoulder.  If  they 
picked  it  up  on  Broadway,  with  his  name 
signed  to  it,  and  read  it,  they'd  throw  a  fit 
over  it,  laughing.  But  he  supposed  she 
knew  what  you  ought  to  write. 

It  had  not,  indeed,  the  masculine 
touch.  When  Lady  Mallowe  read  it, 
she  laughed  several  times.  She  knew 
quite  well  that  he  had  not  known  what 
to  say,  and,  allowing  Miss  Alicia  to 
insLruct  him,  had  followed  her  instructions 
to  the  letter.  But  she  did  not  show  the 
letter  to  Joan,  who  was  difficult  enough 
to  manage  without  being  given  such 
material  to  comment  upon. 

The  letters  had  just  been  sent  to  the 
post  when  a  visitor  was  announced — 
Captain  Palliser.  Tembarom  remem- 
bered the  name,  and  recalled  also  certain 
points  connected  with  him.  He  was  the 
one  who  was  a  promoter  of  schemes — 
"One  of  the  smooth,  clever  ones  that 
get  up  companies,"  Little  Ann  had  said. 

That  in  a  well-bred  and  not  too  pro- 
nounced way  he  looked  smooth  and 
clever  might  be  admitted.  His  effect 
Was  that  of  height,  finished  sleriderness 
of  build,  and  extremely  well-cut  garments. 
He  was  no  longer  young,  and  he  had 
smooth,  thin  hair  and  a  languidly  ob- 
servant gray  eye. 

"I  have  been  staying  at  Detchworth 
Crange,"  he  explained  when  he  had 
shaken  hands  with  the  new  Temple 
Barholm  and  Miss  Alicia.  "It  gave  me 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  come  and 
pay  my  respects." 

There  was  a  hint  of  uncertainty  in  the 
observant  gray  eye.  The  fact  was  that 
he  realized  in  the  space  of  five  minutes  that 
he  knew  his  ground  even  less  than  he  had 
supposed  he  did.  He  had  not  spent  his 
week  at  Detchworth  Grange  without 
making  quiet  investigations,  but  he  had 
found  out  nothing  whatever.  The  new- 
man  was  an  ignoramus,  but  no  one  had 
yet  seemed  to  think  him  exactly  a  fool. 
He  was  not  excited  by  the  new  grandeurs 
of  his  position  and  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  himself.  Captain  Palliser  wondered 
if  he  was  perhaps  sharp — one  of  those 
New  Yorkers  shrewd  even  to  light- 
fingeredness  in  clever  scheming.  Stories 
of  a  newly  created  method  of  business 
dealing  involving  an  air  of  candor  and 
almost  primitive  good  nature — an  Ameri- 
can method — had  attracted  Captain  Pal- 
liser's  attention  for  some  time.  A  certain 
Yankee  rawness  of  manner  played  a  part 
as  a  factor  a  crudity  which  would  throw 
a  man  off  guard  if  he  did  not  recognize  it. 
The  person  who  employed  the  method 
was  of  philosophical  non-combativeness. 
The  New  York  phrase  was  that  "He 
jollied  a  man  along."  Immense  schemes 
had  been  carried  through  in  that  way. 
Men  in  London,  in  England,  were  not 
sufficiently  light  of  touch  in  their  jocular- 
ity. He  wondered  if  perhaps  this  young 
fellow,  with  his  ready  laugh  and  rather 
loose-jointed,  casual  way  of  carrying 
himself,  was  of  this  dangerous  new-  school. 

What,  however,  could  he  scheme  for, 
being  the  owner  of  Temple  Barholm's 
money?  It  may  be  mentioned  at  once 
that  Captain  Palliser's  past  had  been 
such  as  had  fixed  him  in  the  belief  that 
every  one  was  scheming  for  something. 
People  with  money  wanted  more  or  were 
privately  arranging  schemes  to  prevent 
other  schemers  from  getting  anv  shade 


the  better  of  them.  Debutantes  with 
shy  eyes  and  slim  figures  had  their 
little  plans  to  engineer  delicately.  Some- 
times they  were  larger  plans  than  the 
uninitiated  would  have  suspected  as 
existing  in  the  brains  of  creatures  in  their 
'teens,  sometimes  they  were  mere  fantastic 
little  ideas  connected  with  dashing  young 
men  or  innocent  dances  which  must  be 
secured  or  lovely  young  rivals  who  must 
be  evaded.  Young  men  had  also  deft 
things  to  do — people  to  see  or  not  to  see, 
reasons  for  themselves  being  seen  or 
avoiding  observation.  As  years  increased, 
reasons  for  schemes  became  more  numer- 
ous and  amazingly  more  varied.  Women 
with  daughters,  with  sons,  with  husbands, 
found  in  each  relationship  a  necessity 
for  active  if  quiet,  manoeuvering.  Wo- 
men like  Lady  Mallowe — good  heaven! 
by  what  schemes  did  not  that  woman  live 
and  have  her  being — and  her  daughter's 
— from  day  to  day!  Without  money, 
without  a  friend  who  was  an  atom  more 
to  be  relied  on  than  she  would  have  been 
herself  if  an  acquaintance  had  needed 
her  aid,  her  outwardly  well-to-do  and 
fashionable  existence  was  a  hand-to-hand 
fight.  No  wonder  she  had  turned  a  still 
rather  brilliant  eye  upon  Sir  Moses 
Monaldini,  the  great  Israelite  financier. 
All  of  these  types  passed  rapidly  before 
his  mental  vision  as  he  talked  to  the 
American  Temple  Barholm.  What  could 
he  want,  by  chance?  He  must  want 
something,  and  it  would  be  discreet  to 
find  out  what  it  chanced  to  be. 

If  it  was  social  success,  he  would  be 
better  off  in  London,  where  in  these  days 
you  could  get  a  good  run  for  your  money 
and  could  swing  yourself  up  from  one 
rung  of  the  ladder  to  another  if  you  paid 
some  one  to  show  you  how.  He  himself 
could  show  him  how.  A  youngster  who 
had  lived  the  beastly  hard  life  he  had 
lived  would  be  likely  to  find  exhilaration 
in  many  things  not  difficult  to  purchase. 
It  was  an  odd  thing,  by  the  way,  the  fancy 
he  had  taken  to  the  little  early- Victorian 
spinster.  It  was  not  quite  natural.  It 
perhaps  denoted  tendencies — or  lack  of 
tendencies — it  would  also  be  well  to 
consider.  Palliser  was  a  sufficiently  fin- 
ished product  himself  to  be  struck  greatly 
by  the  artistic  perfection  of  Miss  Alicia, 
and  to  wonder  how  much  the  new  man 
understood  it. 

He  did  not  talk  to  him  about  schemes. 
He  talked  to  him  of  New  York,  which  he 
had  never  seen  and  hoped  sometime  short- 
ly to  visit.  The  information  he  gained 
was  not  of  the  kind  he  most  desired, 
but  it  edified  him.  Tembarom's  knowl- 
edge of  high  finance  was  a  street  lad's 
knowledge  of  it,  and  he  himself  knew  its 
limitations  and  probable  unreliability. 
Such  of  his  facts  as  rested  upon  the 
foundation  of  experience  did  not  include 
multimillionaires  and  their  resources. 

Captain  Palliser  passed  lightly  to 
Temple  Barholm  and  its  neighborhood. 
He  knew  places  and  names,  and  had 
been  to  Detchworth  more  than  once. 
He  had  never  visited  Temple  Barholm, 
and  his  interest  suggested  that  he  would 
like  to  walk  through  the  gardens.  Tem- 
barom took  him  out,  and  they  strolled 
about  for  some  time.  Even  an  alert 
observer  would  not  have  suspected 
the  fact  that  as  they  strolled,  Tembarom 
slouching  a  trifle  and  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  Captain  Palliser  bearing  him- 
self with  languid  distinction,  each  man 
was  summing  up  the  other  and  consider- 
ing seriously  how  far  and  in  what  manner 
he  could  be  counted  as  an  asset. 

"You  haven't  been  to  Detchworth  yet?" 
Palliser  inquired. 

"No,  not  yet,"  answered  Tembarom. 
The  Granthams  were  of  those  who  had 
not  yet  called. 

"It's  an  agreeable  house.  The  Gran- 
thams are  agreeable  people." 

"Are  there  any  young  people  in  the 
family?"    Tembarom  asked. 

"Young  people?  Male  or  female?" 
Palliser  smilingly  put  it.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  him  that  this  might  give  him 
a  sort  of  lead. 

"Girls"  said  Tembarom,  crudely— 
"just  plain  girls." 

Palliser  laughed.    Here  it  was,  perhaps. 

"They  are  not  exactly  'plain'  girls, 
though  they  are  not  beauties.  There 
are  four  Misses  Grantham.  Lucy  is  the 
prettiest.  Amabel  is  quite  tremendous  at 
tennis." 

"Are  they  ladies?"  inquired  Tembarom. 

Captain  Palliser  turned  and  invol- 
untarily stared  at  him.  What  was  the 
fellow  getting  at? 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  understand," 
he  said. 

The    new    Temple    Barholm  looked 


quite  serious.  He  did  not,  amazing  to 
relate,  look  like  a  fool  even  when  he 
gave  forth  his  extraordinary  question. 
It  was  his  almost  business-like  seriousness 
which  saved  him. 

"I  mean,  do  you  call  them  Lady 
Lucy  and  Lady  Amabel?"  he  answered. 

If  he  had  been  younger,  less  hardened, 
or  less  finished,  Captain  Palliser  would 
have  laughed  outright.  But  he  answered 
without  self-revelation. 

"Oh,  I  see.  You  were  asking  whether 
the  family  is  a  titled  one.  No;  it  is  a 
good  old  name,  quite  old,  in  fact,  but  no 
title  goes  with  the  estate." 

"Who  are  the  titled  people  about  here?" 
Tembarom  asked  quite  unabashed. 

"The  Earl  of  Pevensy  at  Pevensy 
Park,  the  Duke  of  Stone  at  Stone  Hover, 
Lord  Hambrough  at  Doone.  Doone 
is  in  the  next  county,  just  over  the 
border." 

"Have  they  all  got  daughters?" 

Captain  Palliser  found  it  expedient 
to  clear  his  throat  before  speaking. 

"Lord  Pevensy  has  daughters,  so  has 
the  duke.  Lord  Hambrough  has  three 
sons." 

"How  many  daughters  are  there — in 
a  bunch?"  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  suggested 
liberally. 

There  Captain  Palliser  felt  it  safe  to 
allow  himself  to  smile,  as  though  taking 
it  with  a  sense  of  humor. 

'"In  a  bunch'  is  an  awfully  good  way 
of  putting  it,"  he  said.  "It  happens  to 
apply  perhaps  rather  unfortunately  well; 
both  families  are  much  poorer  than  they 
should  be,  and  daughters  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  Each  has  four.  'In  a  bunch' 
there  are  eight:  Lady  Alice,  Lady  Edith, 
Lady  Ethel,  and  Lady  Celia  at  Stone 
Hover;  Lady  Beatrice,  Lady  Gwynedd, 
Lady  Honora,  and  Lady  Gwendolen  at 
Pevensy  Park.  And  not  a  fortune  among 
them,  poor  girls!" 

"It's  not  the  money  that  matters  so 
much,"  said  the  astounding  foreigner, 
"it's  the  titles." 

Captain  Palliser  stopped  short  in  thn 
garden  path  for  a  moment.  He  could 
scarcely  believe  his  ears.  The  crude  gro- 
tesqueness  of  it  so  far  got  the  better  of  him 
that  if  he  had  not  coughed  he  would  have 
betrayed  himself. 

"I've  had  a  confounded  cold  lately," 
he  said.    "Excuse  me;  I  must  get  it  over." 

He  turned  a  little  aside  and  coughed 
energetically. 

After  watching  him  a  few  seconds 
Tembarom  slipped  two  fingers  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket  and  produced  a  small 
tube  of  tablets. 

"Take  two  of  these,"  he  said  as  soon  as 
the  cough  stopped.  "I  always  carry  it 
about  with  me.  It's  a  New  York  thing 
called  'G.  Destroyer.'  G  stands  for 
grippe." 

Palliser  took  it. 

"Thanks.  With  water?  No?  Just 
dissolve  in  the  mouth.  Thanks  awfully." 
And  he  took  two,  with  tears  stiil  standing 
in  his  eyes. 

"Don't  taste  bad,  do  they?"  Mr. 
Temple  Barholm  remarked  encouragingly. 

"Not  at  all.  I  think  I  shall  be  all 
right  now.  I  just  needed  the  relief. 
I  have  been  trying  to  restrain  it." 

"That's  a  mistake,"  said  Tembarom. 
They  strolled  on  a  pace  or  so,  and  began 
as  though  he  did  not  mean  to  let  the 
subject  drop.  "It's  the  titles,"  he  said, 
"and  the  kind.  How  many  of  them  are 
good-lookers?" 

Palliser  reflected  a  moment,  as  though 
making  mental  choice. 

"Lady  Alice  and  Lady  Celia  are  rather 
plain,"  he  said,  "and  both  of  them  are 
invalidish.  Lady  Ethel  is  tall  and  has 
handsome  eyes,  but  Lady  Edith  is  really 
the  beauty  of  the  family.  She  rides  and 
dances  well  and  has  a  charming  color." 

"And  the  other  ones,"  Tembarom 
suggested  as  he  paused—  "Lady  Beatrice 
and  Lady  Gwynedd  and  Lady  Honora  and 
Lady  Gwendolen." 

"You  remember  their  names  well," 
Palliser  remarked  with  a  half-laugh. 

"Oh,  I  shall  remember  them  all  right," 
Tembarom  answered.  "I  earned  twenty- 
five  per  in  New  York  by  getting  names 
down  fine." 

"The  Talchesters  are  really  all  rather 
taking.  Talchester  is  Lord  Pevensy's 
family  name,"  Palliser  explained.  "They 
are  girls  who  have  pretty  little  noses  and 
bright  complexions  and  eyes.  Lady 
Gwynedd  and  Lady  Honora  both  have 
quite  fascinating  dimples." 

Dimples!"  exclaimed  his  companion. 
"Good  business." 

"Do  you  like  dimples  particularly?" 
Palliser  inquired  with  an  impartial  air. 

"I'd    always    make    a  bee-line    for  a 


dimple."  replied  Mr.  Temple  Barholm. 
"Clear  the  way  when  I  start." 

This  was  New  York  phrasing,  and  was 
plainly  humorous;  but  there  was  sonic- 
thing  more  than  humor  in  his  eye  and 
smile— something  hinting  distantly  at 
recollection. 

"You'll  find  them  at  Pevensy  Park," 
said  Palliser. 

"What  about  Lady  Joan  Fayre?" 
was  the  next  inquiry. 

Palliser  s  side  glance  at  him  was  ob- 
servant indeed.  He  asked  himself  how 
much  the  man  could  know.  Taking 
the  past  into  consideration,  Lady  Joan 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  subject  requiring 
delicate  handling.  It  was  not  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  talk  at  all  freely  to  a 
person  with  whom  one  desired  to  keep 
on  good  terms,  about  a  young  woman 
supposed  still  to  cherish  a  tragic  passion 
for  the  dead  man  who  ought  to  stand  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  person's, 
figuratively  speaking,  extremely  ill-fitting 
shoes. 

"Lady  Joan  has  been  from  her  first 
season  an  undeniable  beauty,"  he  replied. 

"She  and  the  old  lady  are  going  to  stay 
at  a  place  called  Asshawe  Holt.  I  think 
they're  going  next  week,"  Tembarom 
said. 

"The  old  lady?"  repeated  Captain 
Palliser. 

"I  mean  her  mother.  The  one  that's 
the  Countess  of  Mallowe." 

"Have  you  met  Lady  Mallowe?" 
Palliser  inquired  with  a  not  wholly 
repressed  smile.  A  vision  of  Lady 
Mallowe  overhearing  their  conversation 
arose  before  him. 

"No,   I   haven't.    What's  she  like?'' 

"She  is  not  the  early-or  mid-Victorian 
old  lady,"  was  Palliser's  reply.  "She 
wears  Gainsborough  hats,  and  looks  a 
quite  possible  eight  and  thirty.  She 
is  a  handsome  person  herself." 

He  was  not  aware  that  the  term  "old 
lady"  was,  among  Americans  of  the 
class  of  Mrs.  Bowse's  boarders,  a  sort  of 
generic  term  signifying  almost  anything 
maternal  which  had  passed  thirty. 

Tembarom  proceeded. 

"After  they  get  through  at  the  Asshawe 
Holt  place,  I've  asked  them  to  come  here." 

"Indeed,"  said  Palliser,  with  an  inward 
start.  The  man  evidently  did  not  know 
what  other  people  did.  After  all  why 
should  he?_He  had  been  selling  something 
or  other  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
when  the  thing  happened,  and  he  knew 
nothing  of  London. 

"The  countess  called  on  Miss  Alicia 
when  we  were  in  London,"  he  heard  next. 
"She  said  we  were  relations." 

"You  are — as  we  are.  The  connection 
is  rather  distant,  but  it  is  near  enough 
to  form  a  sort  of  link." 

"I've  wanted  to  see  Lady  Joan," 
explained  Tembarom.  "From  what  I've 
heard,  I  should  say  she  was  one  of  the 
'Lady's  Pictorial'  kind." 

"I'm  afraid — "  Palliser's  voice  was 
slightly  unsteady  for  the  moment — 
— "I  have  not  studied  the  type  sufficiently 
to  know.  The  'Pictorial'  is  so  exclusively 
a  women's  periodical." 

His  companion  laughed. 

"Well,  I've  only  looked  through  it 
once  myself  just  to  find  out.  Some  way 
I  always  think  of  Lady  Joan  as  if  she  was 
like  one  of  those  Beaut's  from  Beauts- 
ville,  with  trains  as  long  as  parlor-cars 
and  feathers  in  their  heads — dressed  to 
go  to  see  the  queen.  I  guess  she's  been 
presented  at  court,"  he  added. 

"Yes,  she  has  been  presented." 

"Do  they  let'em  go  more  than  once?" 
he  asked  with  casual  curiosity. 

"Confound  this  cough!"  exclaimed 
Captain  Palliser,  and  he  broke  forth  again. 

"Take  another  G",  said  Tembarom, 
producing  his  tube.  "Say,  just  take  the 
bottle  and  keep  it  in  your  pocket." 

When  the  brief  paroxysm  was  over 
and  they  moved  on  again,  Palliser  was 
looking  an  odd  thing  or  so  in  the  face. 
"I  always  think  of  Lady  Joan"  was  one 
of  them.  "Always"  seemed  to  go  rather 
far.  How  often  and  why  had  he  "al- 
ways thought?"  The  fellow  was  incredible. 
Did  his  sharp,  boyish  face  and  his  slouch 
conceal  a  colossal,  vulgar,  young  am- 
bition? There  was  not  much  conceal- 
ment about  it,  Heaven  knew.  And  as  he 
so  evidently  was  not  aware  of  the  facts, 
how  would  they  affect  him  when  he  dis- 
covered them?  And  though  Lady  Mallowe 
was  a  woman  not  in  the  least  distressed 
or  hampered  by  shades  of  delicacy  and 
scruple,  she  surely  was  astute  enough  to 
realize  that  even  this  bounder's  dullness 
might  be  awakened  to  realize  that  there 
was  more  than  a  touch  of  obvious  in- 
decency in  bringing  the  girl  to  the  house 
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of  the  man  she  had  tragically  loved,  and 
mancevering  to  work  her  into  it  as  the 
wife  of  the  man  who,  monstrously  unfit 
as  he  was,  had  taken  his  place.  Captain 
Palliser  knew  well  that  the  pressing  of  the 
relationship  had  meant  only  one  thing. 
And  how,  in  the  name  of  the  Furies! 
had  she  dragged  Lady  Joan  into  the 
scheme  with  her? 

It  was  as  unbelievable  as  was  the  new 
Temple  Barholm  himself.  And  how 
unconcerned  the  fellow  looked!  Perhaps 
the  man  he  had  supplanted  was  no  more 
to  him  than  a  scarcely  remembered  name, 
if  he  was  as  much  as  that.  Then  Temba- 
rom,  pacing  slowly  by  his  side,  hands  in 
pockets,  eyes  on  the  walk,  spoke: 

"Did  you  ever  see  John  Temple  Bar- 
holm?"  he  asked. 

It  was  like  a  thunderbolt.  He  said 
it  as  though  he  were  merely  carrying  his 
previous  remarks  on  to  their  natural  con- 
clusion; but  Palliser  felt  himself  so 
suddenly  unadjusted,  so  to  speak,  that 
he  palpably  hesitated. 

"Did  you?"  his  companion  repeated. 

"I  knew  him  well,"  was  the  answer 
madeassoon  as  readjustment  was  possible. 

"Remember   just    how   he  looked?" 

"Perfectly.  He  was  a  striking  fellow. 
Women  always  said  he  had  fascinating 
eyes." 

"Sort  of  slant  downward  on  the  out- 
side corners — and  black  eyelashes  sorter 
sweeping  together?" 

Palliser  turned  with  a  movement  of 
surprise. 

"How  did  you  know?  It  was  just  that 
odd  sort  of  thing." 

"Miss  Alicia  told  me.  And  there's 
a  picture  in  the  gallery  that's  like  him." 

Captain  Palliser  felt  as  embarrassed 
as  Miss  Alicia  had  felt,  but  it  was  for  a 
different  reason.  She  had  felt  awkward 
because  she  had  feared  she  had  touched 
on  a  delicate  subject.  Palliser  was 
embarrassed  because  he  was  entirely 
thrown  out  of  all  his  calculations.  He 
felt  for  the  moment  that  there  was  no 
calculating  at  all,  no  security  in  preparing 
paths.  You  never  know  where  they 
would  lead.  Here  had  he  been  actually 
alarmed  in  secret!  And  the  oaf  stood 
before  him  undisturbedly  opening  up 
the  subject  himself 

"For  a  fellow  like  that  to  lose  a  girl 
as  he  lost  Lady  Joan  was  pretty  tough," 
the  oaf  said.    "By  gee!    it  was  tough!" 

He  knew  it  all — the  whole  thing, 
scandal,  tragically  broken  marriage,  every- 
thing. And  knowing  it,  he  was  laying 
his  Yankee  plans  for  getting  the  girl  to 
Temple  Barholm  to  look  her  over.  It 
was  of  a  grossness  one  sometimes  heard 
of  in  men  of  his  kind,  and  yet  it  seemed 
in  its  casualness  to  out  leap  any  little 
scheme  of  the  sort  he  had  so  far  looked  on 

at.  ^; ..       ■  r 

"Lady  Joan  felt  it  immensely,  he 
said. 

A  footman  was  to  be  seen  moving  to- 
ward them,  evidently  bearing  a  message. 
Tea  was  served  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
he  had  come  to  announce  the  fact. 

They  went  back  to  the  house,  and  Miss 
Alicia  filled  cups  for  them  and  presided 
over  the  splendid  tray  with  a  persuasive 
suggestion  in  the  matter  of  hot  or  cold 
things  which  made  it  easy  to  lead  up  to 
any  subject.  She  was  the  best  of 
unobtrusive  hostesses. 

Palliser  talked  of  his  visit  at  Detch- 
worth,  which  had  been  shortened  be- 
cause he  had  gone  to  "fit  in"  and  remain 
until  a  large  but  uncertain  party  turned 
up.  It  had  turned  up  earlier  than  had 
been  anticipated,  and  of  course  he  could 
only  delicately  slip  away. 

"I  am  sorry  it  has  happened,  however," 
he  said,  "not  only  because  one  does  not 
wish  to  leave  Detchorth,  but  because 
I  shall  miss  Lady  Mallowe  and  Lady 
Joan,  who  are  to  be  at  Asshawe  Holt 
next  week.  I  particularly  wanted  to  see 
them."  •  , 

Miss  Alicia  glanced  at  Tembarom  to 
see  what  he  would  do.  He  spoke  be- 
fore he  could  catch  her  glance. 

"Say,"  he  suggested,  "why  don't  you 
bring  your  grip  over  here  and  stay?  I 
wish  you  would." 

"A   grip   means   a   Gladstone  bag, 
Miss  Alicia  murmured  in  a  rapid  under- 
tone. .  . 

Palliser  replied  with  appreciative 
courtesy.  Things  were  going  extremely 
well.  . 

"That's  awfully  kind  of  you,  he 
answered.  "I  should  like  it  tremendously. 
Nothing  better.  You  are  giving  me  a 
delightful  opportunity.  Thank  you, 
thank  you.  If  I  may  turn  up  on  Thurs- 
day I  shall  be  delighted." 

There  was  satisfaction  in  this  at  least 


in  the  observant  gray  eye  when  he  went 

away. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Current  Events. 


Eight  hundred  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  received  degrees  last 
week.  Among  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men upon  whom  the  University  conferred 
degrees  was  Dr.  Sze,  Chinese  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  Dr.  Sze  is  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  and  was  formerly 
Chinese  Ambassador  in  London.  He  was 
one  of  the  Chinese  delegates  to  the  Peace 

Conference  at  Versailles. 

*  *    *  * 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Allward,  Canada's  most 
eminent  sculptor,  left  Toronto  on  June 
6  for  Europe,  where  he  will  carry  out  his 
commission  to  erect  a  Canadian  War 
Memorial  on  the  battlegrounds  of  France. 
His  design  shows  a  magnificent  memorial 
which  will  require  5  years  to  construct 

and  will  cost  $1,000,000. 

*  *    *  * 

The  Presbyterian  Assembly,  in  con- 
vention at  Winnipeg,  decided  to  take 
another  year  to  study  church  union  and 
enable  the  committee  to  make  further 
investigation.  Rev.  W.  J.  Clarke,  D.  D., 
of  Montreal,  was  elected  Moderator  for 
the  year.    He  is  in  favor  of  union. 

*  *    *  * 

Aviators  Coutinho  and  Sacadura,  of 
the  Portuguese  navy,  arrived  in  Pernam- 
buco,  Brazil,  on  June  5th,  after  a  flight 
across  the  ocean  from  Lisbon     The  city 

held  a  holiday  in  honor  of  the  event. 

*  *    *  * 

Following  the  occupation  of  Belleek 
by  British  troops,  peace  reigns  along  the 
Fermanagh  (at  time  of  going  to  press). 
In  the  meantime  long  discussions  between 
Arthur  Griffiths  and  his  colleagues,  and 
Winston  Churchill  and  other  members  of 
the  British  Government,  have  been  taking 
place  in  London,  and  the  framing  of  a 
Constitution  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
satisfy  all  parties,  has  been  proceeding 
apace. 

*  *    *  * 

Although  passenger  traffic  between 
England  and  France  has  dropped  away 
greatly  of  late,  because  of  the  numerous 
accidents,  the  aerial  service  goes  briskly 
on,  and  flowers  cut  at  daybreak  in  France 
arrive  at  Covent  Garden  market  by  8 

o'clock,  before  the  dew  is  off  them. 

*  *    *  * 

The  refusal  of  the  French  Government 
to  go  into  discussion  with  the  Inter- 
national Bankers'  Conference  at  Paris, 
on  the  question  of  the  reparations  total, 
held  up  the  work  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
his  colleagues  last  week.  The  bankers 
had  been  planning  an  international  loan 
to  Germany,  but  France  has  been  un- 
willing to  surrender  her  liens  on  Germany, 
to  make  the  loan  possible.  France's 
claim  is  that  it  is  unjust  that  she  reduce 
her  claims  while  her  own  indebtedness 
to  Britain  and  America  remains  unchanged 
.  ,  .  Premiers  Poincare  and  Lloyd 
George  will  meet  in  London  on  June 
19th  to  discuss  the  Franco-British  agree- 
ment guarantee. 

*  *    *  * 

It  is  rumored  that  a  widespread 
Communist  plot  to  gain  control  of  the 
civil  administration  is  afoot  in  France. 

*  *    *  * 

Premier  Lenin  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  has  suffered  a  stroke  of 
cerebral-paralysis,  and  at  time  of  going 

to  press  is  at  death's  door. 

*  *    »    *  ~ 

The  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  on  June  9th,  and  received  a 
tumultuous  welcome  from  the  pro-British 
community. 


Marriage,  among  certain  tribes  of  New 
Guinea  is  by  purchase,  and  is  usually 
dependent  on  the  number  of  pigs  that 
can  be  offered  by  the  bridegroom  to  the 
brides'  parents.  Wives  are  taken  on  the 
instalment  plan;  if  the  husband  stops 
payment  the  wife's  parents  take  her  back 
again  from  him,  for  she  is  a  universal 
slave  and  is  valuable.  The  woman  does 
the  proposing. — Beatrice  Grimshaw. 


Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  was  lunching 
one  very  hot  day,  when  a  politician 
paused  beside  his  table.  "Judge,"  said 
he,  "I  see  you're  drinking  coffee.  That's 
a  heating  drink.  Did  you  ever  try  gin 
and  ginger  ale?" 

"No,  said  the  Judge,  smiling,  "but 
I  have  tried  several  fellows  who  have." 


Remove  Pimples  and 
Blackheads  With  Cuticura 

Bathe  with  Cuticura  Soap  and  hot 
water  to  free  the  pores  of  impurities 
and  follow  with  a  gentle  application 
of  Cuticura  Ointment  to  soothe  and 
heal.  Cuticura  Talcum  is  ideal  for 
powdering  and  perfuming. 

Soap  25c.  Ointment  25  and  50c.  Talcum  25c.  Sold 
throughout  theDominion.  Canadian  Depot : 
Lymani,  Limited,  344  St.  Paul  St..  W..  Montreal. 
'  Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


The  Proceeds  of 
Your  Sales 

SHOULD  be  used  to  "clean- 
up' '  advances  you  may  have 
received  from  the  Bank.  Keep 
your  credit  "good"  and  you 
will  never  have  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  funds  when  you 
may  need  them  most.  CThe 
bad  season  may  find  you  un- 
prepared and  you  will  have 
difficulty  in  meeting  your 
needs. 
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Require  Oiling  Only  Twice  a  Year 

"Brantford"  Windmills  run  in 
the  lightest  breeze.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  accurate  adjustment  of 
the  roller  and  ball  bearings.  Less  lubrica- 
tion is  necessary — just  oil  it  a  couple  of 
times  a  year.  It  is  the  cheapest  pump«ng 
power  obtainable.  Let  us  figure  on  your 
complete  water  works  system.  Send  for 
catalogue  ...  . 

Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.  Limited 
Brantford  Ontario 


Since   ^jTf^'     1 889 
A  Strong  Canadian  Company 
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How  Family  Names  Grow. 

By  Joel  N.  Eno,  A.  M.  in  "Journal  of  Education" 


The  ancient  and  almost  universal  way 
of  naming  was  that  of  giving  only  one 
name  to  each  person;  such  names  are 
therefore  called  personal  names.  Even  the 
most  advanced  nations,  as  Egypt,  India, 
Carthage  and  Greece,  had  no  hereditary 
family  names;  that  is,  the  child  did  not 
take  or  inherit  its  father's  name,  but  was 
given  one  of  his  own;  for  each  name  had 
a  particular  meaning;  usually  ef  some 
characteristic  the  child  had,  or  one  that 
was  hoped  for;  Esau,  hairy;  Plalo,  broad; 
Aaron,  exalted;  none  of  these  had  the 
same  as  his  father;  Esau's  father  being 
Isaac.  If  a  child  bore  a  name  which  was 
a  favorite  with  others  also  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, the  simplest  way  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other  was  to  tell  his  father's 
named  with  his;  as  Joseph  Ben  Jacob, 
Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob,  to  distinguish 
him  from  Joseph  the  son  of  Eli,  or  any 
other  Joseph.  Such  distinguishing  names 
are  called  patronymics,  which  means 
"named  from  the  father" ;  and  have  been 
always  very  common  where  tribe  or  clan 
names  are  the  rule,  as  among  the  old 
Jews, and  the  Arabs;  and  for  the  clans,  the 
Scottish  Highlanders. 

Even  in  England  personal,  not  family 
names  were  used  until  the  Norman 
conquest,  1066  A.  D.,  and  even  in  the 
twelfth  century  hereditary  uames  were 
uncommon.  In  one  of  the  documents  of 
that  century  are  enrolled  a  father  and 
his  three  sons, — no  two  names  alike.  The 
Norman  conquest  element  of  the  nation 
comprised  the  aristocracy  and  most  of 
the  landed  gentry;  some  of  them  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  being  proud  of 
their  estates  in  Trance, had  already  adopt- 
ed the  method  first  on  record  iu  Spain 
of  distinguishing  one's  self  by  the  name 
ot  one's  estate  or  one's  native  parish  or 
village;  as  de  Burgh,  which  in  Ireland 
has  become  Burke;  and  as  the  French 
Philip  de  la  Noye  in  Plymouth,  Mass- 
achusetts, in  1621;  means  Philip  of  the 
alder  thicket;  now  Delano.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  element,  which  comprised  the 
middle  and  the  laboring  classes,  did  not 
adopt  hereditary  family  names  till  most 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  had  been  lost; 
one  writer  notes  only  twelve  such  individ- 
ual names;  which  produced  family  names; 
Edward  being  one  of  the  chief.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  element,  being  mostly  with- 
out landed  estates,  adopted  many  patron- 
ymics formed  chiefly  on  christen-names  of 
Norman  origin;  e.  g.  Johnson,  Robinson, 
Thompson;  that  is  son  of  John,  Robin, 
or  Tom;  and  especially  on  the  west  border 
in  possessive  form;  as  Jones,  i.  e. 
Johnes  (John's),  and  Williams;  such 
strongly  invaded  Wales  itself;  for  95  per 
cent,  of  Welsh  names  are  from  christen- 
names  which  formerly  became  patron- 
ymics, preceded  by  an  ap  or  ab,  for'map, 
meaning  son'  There  are  Still  districts  in 
Wales  where  family  names  are  unknown, 
and  individuals  are  identified  by  nick- 
names; and  in  England  it  was  not  until 
the  fourteenth  century  that  the  servant 
class  maintained  permanent  family  names 
such  as  not  unfrequently  the  case  with 
the  negro  slaves  of  the  southern  states 
before  the  Civil  War;  a  male  class  ,the 
"boys"  distinguished  as  "boy  Tom,  boy 
Jim,"  etc.  All  Europeans,  including  those 
who  have  settled  in  America,  might  be 
divided  into  two  general  groups;  the 
""de"  class  representing  aristocracy, 
feudal  or  based  on  ownership  of  great 
tracts  of  land ;  the  other  class  character- 
ized by  "-son"  or  its  equivalent,  based 
on  blood  relationship. 

The  former  class  advanced  by  war 
and  superior  organization,  especially 
military;  the  most  conspicuous  examples 
are  Spain,  France,  and  the  "Holy  Roman 
Empire"  of  the  German  Nation, 
formerly  headed  by  Austria,  [lately  Prussia; 
the  German  replacing  the  "de"  by  "von."' 
<".reat  Britian,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  free  cities  of  North  Germany  were 
preserved  by  a  middle  class  of  risen 
"sons"  which  in  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
mostly  lacking.  There  is  a  Norse  infusion 
of  blood  in  the  North  of  England  and  in 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  which  have  the 
Norse  characteristic  -son,  as  in  Swedish- 
compare  Jonsson  with  Johnson;  modern 
Dano-Norwegian  has  reduced  the  ending 
to  -sen,  as  Hansen;  the  Netherlands  to 
-se,  and  less  frequently  -zoon.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  though  mostly  confined 
to  personal  names,  had  occasionally  a 
patronymic  ending  with  -idas,  as  Leon- 


idas,  son  of  Leon;  or  ides,  as  Thucydides; 
and  the  modern  Greeks  retain  these, 
though  -poulos  (apparently  for  classic 
polos,  cognate  with  English  foal)  is  more 
common.  The  eastern  Slavic  nations 
received  learning  and  religion  from 
missionaries  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
long  had  only  personal  names;  little 
progress  until  Ivan  the  Great,  1462  on 
freed  Russia  from  the  Tartars.  Patron 
ymics  ending  in  -ich  were  adopted  by  the 
titled  famlies,  based  on  the  baptismal 
or  christen-name;  the  latter  is  taken  from 
the  orthodox  (Greek)  church  calender, 
which  contains  822  men's  names  and  204 
women's  names;  only  12  of  which  are 
Slavic;  the  most  common  being  Boris, 
Igor,  and  Vladimir  for  men;  and  Olga 
and  Vera  for  women.  The  other  names 
of  the  calender  are  mainly  Greek  with 
some  Latin,  or  Hebrew,  and  a  few  excep- 
tions from  other  sources.  From  the  Greek 
Niketas  we  get  Nikitich.  Also  instead  of 
the  genitive  (or  possessive)  which  we  have 
observed  in  western  Europe,  we  find  Ihe 
Slavic  adjective  possessive  ending  -ev, 
-ov  (often  Englished  -eff  -off),  and  less 
frequeutly  the  adjective  ending  -skii, 
common  to  Bulgarian,  Russian,  and 
Serbian-Croatian  in  (recently  called  Jugo- 
slav, i.  e.  south-Slav) ;  or  a  combination 
of  the  -ev,  -ov  with  one  of  the  others ; 
e.  g.,  Fedor-ov-ich,  i.  e.  son  of  Fedor 
(Theodore).  Under  German  influence  the 
Polish  endings,  with  the  same  pronuncia- 
tion as  the  foregoing,  are  spelled  -ew, 
-ow,  ewicz,  -owficz  (often  corrupted  into 
ewitz,  -owitz) ;  -ski  or  sky;  -ewski,  -owski; 
these  are  adopted  by  many  of  the  Jews 
in  Poland. 

The  Slavic  lower  classes  have  no  idea 
or  guide  to  birth-dates  except  by  the 
nearest  Saint's  day.  The  members  of  a 
Russian  family  universally  call  each  other 
by  the  diminutive,  or  pet  names;  as 
Petrusha  for  Peter;  Marthusha  for 
Martha;  Katenka  for  Ekaterina  (Kather- 
ine).  The  Czechs  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
use  -ek;  e.  g.,  Adamek,  young  or  little 
Adam.  The  Germans  ordinarly  used 
-chen;e.  g.,  Gretchen,  little  Margaret; 
which  corresponds  to  Dutch  -ken,  west 
Flemish  -kin,  which  the  Flemish  weavers 
brought  with  them  into  England;  e.  g. 
Jenkins.  English  also  has  a  diminutive 
ending, -cock  as  in  Hancock,  Wilcox. 

But  the  richest  development  of  the 
diminutive  is  in  Italian,  where  it  expresses 
various  feelings  and  nice  shades  of 
meaning,  in  personal  names,  which  es- 
pecially in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
(whence  the  United  States  receives  nearly 
seven -eighths  of  its  Italian  immigrants), 
are  the  chief  source  of  its  family  names. 
The  ending  -ino,  feminine  -ina,  expresses 
tenderness;  or,  if  insincere,- ilattery  or 
cajoling;  e.  g.,  Petrosino,  pretty  little 
Peter:  -etto,  -etta,  expresses  nicety  or 
neat  appearance;  as  Giovanetto,  nice 
little  Giovanni  (John) ;  -uccia,  or  -uzzo, 
-uzza,  expresses  compassion  or  contempt; 
e.  g.  Petrucci,  poor  (or  rascally)  little 
Peter;  -olo,  -ala  or  -uolo,  -uola,  emphas- 
ize smallness;  e.  g.,  donniciuola,  a  dwarf 
woman;  ordinary  smallness,  -ello,  -ella; 
e.  g.,  Martinello;  or  two  of  these  endings 
may  be  combined;  e:  g.,  Puccinello, 
pretty  and  tiny  Jacob.  We  also  find  a 
shading  toward  the  larger,  in  -otto,  otta, 
smallish;  e.  g.,  Pignotti  meaning  (one)  of 
the  Pignotti  family;  -illo,  -11a,  are  some- 
times useu  instead  of  -ello,  ella;  both 
these  endings  are  used  in  Spainish;  Portu 
guese  has  -ilho,  -ilha.  French  has  -eau 
-elle;  -et,  -ette;  -ot,  -otte;  -in,  -ine,  also 
-on,  which  came  into  England  with  the 
Normans;  e.  g.,  in  Shakespeare,  "Richard 
III, "Act  5,  Scene  3;  "Dickon,  thy  master 
is  bought  and  sold ."  Italian  has  also 
augmentatives;  e.  g.,  Marcone,  big  Marco 
(Mark) :  Petr-accio,  big,  ugly  Peter,  fem- 
inine Petraccia. 

Latest  of  the  sources  of  family  names, 
added  mainly  since  1600,  are  the  clan 
names  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaels,  the 
latter  commonly  called  Highlanders. 
Each  person  had  a  personal  name,  but 
was  bound  by  clanship,  theoreticlly  kin- 
ship, but  actually  with  the  group  having 
common  dependence  on  the  chief,  and 
all  ranged  under  the  common  clan  name 
drawn  from;  e.  g.,  clan  O'Neill,  he  being 
The  O'Neill;  originally  Ua  Neill  from  the 
personal  name  Nial.  The  characteristic 
of  the  Highland  clan  name  is  the  prefix 
Mac  son ;  like  the  Irish  Ua,  being  followed 
by  the  genitive  case,  equivalent  to  the 
English  possessive  followed  by  "of";  e.  g. 
MacAoidh,  son  of  Aod's  Englished 
Mackay. 


AN  EVERYDAY  FRIEND 
WITH  A  SILKEN  CARESS 

WHEN  you  hold  the  World's  whitest  soap  in 
your  hand  there  instinctively  flashes 
across  your  mind  the  thought  that  here  is  a 
soap  which  embodies  to  the  uttermost  the 
spirit  of  white  cleanliness. 

The  immaculate  whiteness  of  Fairy  Soap  is 
due  to  the  pure  ingredients  which  are  cleansing 
and  beneficial  to  the  skin.  Fairy,  the  whitest 
soap  in  the  world,  represents  soap  purity  in  the 
highest  degree.  After  using,  no  heavy  perfume 
lingers  to  tell  its  story  to  the  world.  Fairy 
purity  needs  no  hot-house  bouquet. 

And  just  as  Fairy  Soap  is  the  whitest  soap 
for  toilet  and  bath,  so  is  it  the  safest  for  laun- 
dering your  finest  fabrics  as  well  as  for  the 
more  particular  cleansing  uses  about  the  home. 
It  is  an  every-day  friend  with  a  silken  caress, 
the  choice  of  discerning  people  to  whom  white 
cleanliness  is  a  natural  habit. 


The  Wh„e 
Spirit  of  Purity 

lives  in 
FAIRV  SOAP 


Ll« I  !u<,. FAIRBAN Kj?ffi< S 


MADE  IN 
CANADA 


LIMITED. 
MONTREAL 


FAIRY  SOAP 

PURE  JL  FLOATING  A  WHITE 


What  a  Piano  Means  in  the  Home 

It  means  pleasant  evenings  at  home— entertainment  for 
you  and  your  friends. 

It  opens  up  an  avenue  of  accomplishments  for  your  sons 
and  daughters— it  creates  harmony  in  your  home. 

All  of  these  things  are  made  possible  by  the  good  piano — 
and  if  you  are  careful  in  your  choice,  you  cannot  fail  to  buy 
the  right  make. 

Sheruock-Mankimg 

-  20^  GenturiJ  Ttaixo  - 
"jKe  J^tano  wor/Ay  of  your  9/ome 

Ask  the  owner  of  a  Sherlock-Manning.  It  is  the  instru- 
ment that,  more  than  any  other,  has  found  favor  in  the  home. 
It  has  brought  music  with  all  its  joys  to  tens  of  thousands  of 

?    families,  and  is  rightly  called 
/  "  Canada's 
Value." 


Biggest  Piaso 


Write  for  beautiful  illus- 
trated Art  Catalogue,  or  see 
Sherlock-Manning  examples 
at  our  nearest  dealers. 

Sher  lock-M  anning 
Piano  Company 


Made  in  Canada 


London 


Canada 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Markets  Tops 


Comment  on  week  ending  June  8 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  Market. 

Market  Comments. 

Toronto 

The  receipts  for  the  week  were  5,270 
cattle,  2,914  calves,  6,167  hogs  and  2,362 
sheepand  lambs.  Inaddition  there  were  483 
cattle,  2  calves,  548  hogs  and  4  sheep  on 
through-billing. 

There  was  a  strong  and  active  cattle 
trade  with  receipts  about  equal  to  those 
of  last  week  and  prices  on  steers  and 
heifers  advanced  10c.  to  25c.  per  hundred. 
Fat  cows  were  a  little  draggy  at  easier 
prices  while  bulls  sold  steady  with  a 
good  export  demand.  Two  firms  of 
exporters  were  in  the  market  and  compet 
ition  was  keen  for  heavy  steers.  Tfyree 
loads  averaging  1,500  pounds  were  sold 
for  Mr.  George  Rowntree  at  $9.30  per 
hundred,  other  loads  brought  $9  to  $9.25 
and  inferior  kinds  sold  down  to  $8.50. 
Handy  weight  butcher  cattle  sold  stronger 
and  on  a  level  with  the  heavier  cattle. 
The  top  price  for  the  week,  $9.50  was 
obtained  on  two  loads,  one  averaging 
933  pounds  and  the  other  1,150  pounds. 
Most  of  the  good  to  choice  steers  and 
heifers  were  weighed  up  between  $8.25 
and  $9  with  odd  loads  reaching  $9.25. 
Fat  cows  were  easier  and  although  a 
few  reached  last  week's  top  of  $7.50, 
most  of  the  choice  butchers  went  from 
$6.50  to  $7.25  and  good  ones  from 
to  $6.  Exporters  took  a  lot  of  bulls  at 
$6  to  $6.50,  and  packers  paid  up  to 
for  good  butchers.  The  feeder  supply 
was  light  and  very  few  were  shipped  out 
to  the  country.  Milkers  and  springers 
were  slow  with  fresh  milch  cows  especially 
draggy.  If  the  weather  continues  dry 
we  may  expect  some  grass  cattle  shortly. 

The  calf  run  was  heavier  than  during 
last  week  and  trade  was  draggy  at  the 
close  with  prices  $2  per  hundred  lower 
in  a  very  poor  cleanup.  Choice  vealers 
brought  $10  to  $11  up  to  Wednesday 
with  odd  sales  up  to  $13.  On  Thursday, 
however,  $10  was  hard  to  get  for  the  best 
calves,  while  good  ones  were  going  from 
$5.50  to  $8. 

Spring  lamb  trade  was  strong  with 
prices  a  little  higher  than  during  last  week. 
Most  of  the  lambs  weighing  around  70 
to  75  pounds  brought  from  $17  to  $19, 
according  to  quality.  Sheep _  sold  $1 
lower  than  last  week  with  choice  handy 
weights  from  $5  to  $6  and  heavy  fat  sheep 
from  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Hogs  remained  steady  at  $14.50  fed 
and  watered  until  Wednesday  when  the 
packers'  bids  were  14c.  or  25c.  off.  The 
run  for  Wednesday  was  light  and  out- 
siders took  the  bulk  at  steady  prices.  On 
Thursday,  however,  the  packers  succeeded 
in  getting  the  light  run  at  the  reduction. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  on  the  two 
Montreal  markets  for  the  week  ending 
June  8th  amounted  to  1,018  cattle, 
4,592  calves,  3,159  sheep  and  lambs  and 
3,497  hogs.  In  addition  450  cattle  went 
through  the  yards  for  export  from  the 
Port  of  Montreal. 

The  cattle  market  was  firm  at  last 
week's  prices,  the  top  being  $8.75  paid 
for  one  load  of  good  handyweight  steers. 
Some  good  quality  Western  steers  brought 
$8.50  while  the  medium  and  rough  lots 
sold  from  $7.75  to  $8.25  and  the  common 
kinds  from  $6.50  to  $7.50.  A  few  plain 
steers  of  almost  canner  quality  brought 
as  low  as  $6.  Heifers  were  invariably 
weighed  up  with  the  steers  of  similar 
quality.  A  few  good  bulls  brought  from 
$6  to  $6.50,  but  the  majority  being 
common  brought  from  $5  to  $5.50  and 
some  of  the  light  plain  ones  down  to  $4. 
Good  cows  sold  well,  a  few  good  going 
from  $6.50  to  $7.25.  Most  of  the  cows 
were  dairymen's  strippers  and  not  of 
good  type  and  they  sold  from  $5.50  to 
$6.25.  Common  cows  sold  from  $4.50 
to  $5,  and  canners  and  cutters  from  $2 
to  $3.50. 

Receipts  of  calves  were  the  second 
heaviest  during  the  year  to  date,  and  with 
buyers  claiming  that  the  demand  for 
dressed  veal  was  very  bad  on  the  American 
markets  the  price  of  calves  broke  about 
75c.  on  Tuesday  and  another  25c.  on 
Wednesday.  The  three  Fast  days  also 
tended  to  curtail  local  demand.  A  few 
lots  of  good  calves  brought  S8  on  Mon- 
day but  afterwards  few  calves  brought 
over  $7,  and  on  Wednesday  very  fair 
calves  could  be  bought  from  $6  to  $6.50. 
Medium  quality  and  light  calves  dropped 
from  $6.50  to  around  S5.50  and  some  of 
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the  common  lots  were  down  as  low  as 
$4._ 

Sheep  and  lambs  were  also  weaker, 
the  run  of  over  3,000  being  heavier  than 
the  market  could  readily  absorb.  How- 
ever, as  a  local  speculator  shipped  out  a 
number  of  loads  to  Toronto  everything 
was  cleaned  up  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
On  Monday  some  sales  of  sheep  were 
made  around  $6  but  prices  gradually 
eased  off  and  closed  at  around  $5  for 
good  sheep  while  the  thin  culls  and  bucks 
brought  around  $3.  Lambs  opened  on 
Monday  about  $1  lower  than  at  last  weeks' 
close  and  continued  to  get  weaker  until 
by  the  close  of  the  day,  the  common 
price  for  fair  to  good  lambs  was  from  $10 
to  $12  or  about  $2  off  from  last  week's 
price.  Light  common  lambs  sold  from  $8 
up  to  $10. 

Hogs  were  strong  to  25c  higher  in 
spots.  Most  of  the  select  weights  brought 
$15  with  a  few  choice  lots  25c.  higher. 
Thick  fat  hogs  sold  for  $14,  roughs  and 
heavies  from  $12  to  $14,  depending  on 
quality  and  sows  $4  lower  than  selects. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

June  8th — Birkenhead  reports  States 
cattle  from  21^c.  to  22^c.  per  pound,  in 
sink.  Irish  22  Y^c.  Glasgow  quotes 
prime  Scotch  cattle  from  \S}4c.  to  16c. 
Extra  choice  \1  yic.  to  18c.  Arrivals 
light,  trade  fair.  London  quotes  Ameri- 
can sides  from  20;?4c.  to  22^c.  per  lb. 
under  moderate  demand.  Also  quotes 
American  bullocks  selling  Glasgow  2\y%c. 
to  22jic.  in  sink. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

Irish,  Danish  and  Canadian  bacon 
officially  unchanged,  but  slightly  lower 
prices  in  evidence.  Nominal  quotations 
Canadian  leanest  138s.  to  140s.;  lean 
135s.  to  140s.;  prime  130s.  to  135s.; 
Danish  154s.  to  156s.;  killings  38,761. 
Americans  97s.  to  104s.  Current  Rate 
of  Exchange  $4.55. 

Wool  Market  Report. 

June  8th — Country  buying  of  wools 
direct  from  farmers  continues  with 
increased  activity.  American  buyers  are 
reported  in  Western  Canada  competing 
with  Canadian  buyers.  It  is  reported 
that  contracting  offers  of  19c.  and  20c. 
are  being  made  for  some  of  the  best 
Alberta  clips.  In  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
the  general  prices  offered  direct  to  farm- 
ers are  12c.  for  coarse,  15c.  for  medium 


and  17c.  for  fine;  about  15c.  being  the 
best  price  quoted  flat  basis.  General 
shortage  of  wools  in  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  cause  further  advances  in 
American  prices  in  which  case  same  wi 
in  all  probability  reflect  immediately 
on  Canadian  prices. 

Prices  for  Canadian  graded  wools  are 
quoted  as  follows:  Eastern — Fine  medium 
26  to  28  cents.;  medium,  24  to  27  cents; 
low  medium,  23  to  25  cents;  low  combing, 
18  to  20  cents;  coarse,  15  to  16  cents; 
Western — Fine,  30  to 35  cents ;  fine  medium, 
25  to  30  cents;  medium,  23  to  27  cents; 
low  medium,  21  to  23  cents;  low,  15  to 
18  cents;  coarse,  14  to  17  cents. 


75c; 


Toronto  Produce. 

BreadstufTs. 

Manitoba  wheat  —  No.  1  Northern, 
$1.39J4;  No.  2  Northern,  $1.24"<;  No.  3 
Northern,  $1.25><. 

Manitoba  oats — No.  2  C.W.,  60c.;  No. 
3C.W.,57c.;extraNo.  1  feed,  57c;  No.  1 
feed,  55c. 

Manitoba  barley — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  Bay  ports. 

American  corn — No.  2  yellow 
No.  3  yellow,  74c,  all  rail. 

Barley — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  60  to  65c,  according  to  freights 
outside. 

Buckwheat— No.  3,  $1.00 

Rye— No.  2,  95c. 

Millfeed — Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran,  per  ton,  $28  to 
$30;  shorts,  per  ton,  $30  to  $32;  good  feed 
flour,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Ontario  wheat —  No.  1  commerical, 
$1.40  to  $1.45  outside. 

Ontario  No.  3  oats,  40  to  45c,  outside. 

Ontario  corn — 53  to  60c.  outside. 

Ontario  flour — 1st  patents,  in  cotton 
sacks,  98's,  $7.70  per  barrel;  2nd  patents 
(bakers),  $7.20.  Straights,  in  bulk,  sea- 
board, $6.55. 

Manitoba  flour — 1st  patents,  in  cotton 
sacks,  $8.70  per  barrel;  2nd  patents,  $8.20. 

Provisions,  Wholesale. 

The  firmer  tone  of  the  Montreal  and 
other  outside  markets  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  had  the  effect  of  steadying 
the  Toronto  wholesale  market,  and  prices 
did  not  show  the  decline  that  most 
merchants  expected.  Receipts  of  Ontario 
butter  showed  a  large  increase  but  as 


buying  requirements  were  heavy  only  i 
small  amount  was  left  unsold. 

Dealers  quoted  the  following  price! 
delivered,  Toronto. 

Choice  creamery  fresh-made  pound 
prints,  29c.  to  29^c;  solids  No.  1,  28  to 
29c;  No.  2.  27K  to  28c;  dairy  prints, 
22  to  24c 

Churning  cream  was  quoted  at  30c. 
per   lb.,    fat    f.o.b.,      shipping  points. 

Eggs  were  only  a  steady  trade  at  un- 
changed quotations,  dealers  paying  24  to 
25c.  delivered,  Toronto. 

Cheese  was  a  shade  firmer  on  account 
of  the  re]X)rted  enquiries  for  export. 

Quotations. 

Butter — Creamery,  prints,  fresh,  choice 
34  to  34^c;  No.  1,  33  to  34c;  No.  2, 
30  to  32c.  Best  dairy,  27  to  29c. 

Eggs  —  New-laid,  32c;  new-laid  in 
cartons,  36c.  to  37. 

Cheese — New,  large,  15c.  to  15>£c.; 
twins,  15>£  to  16c;  old,  large,  26  to  27c. 

Pure  Lard — Tierces,  16c;  50-lb.  tubs, 
\dlAc.\  pound  prints,  18c. 

Shortening — Tierces,  lb.,  14>£c.  to  15c; 
tubs,  lb.,  15c.  to  ISyic;  pails,  lb.,  15Kc 
to  16c;  pound  prints,  \l}4c.  to  18c. 

Honey— 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  15c.  to  16c;  5  and  2'A- 
lb.  tins,  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey — $5.50  per  dozen. 

Maple  Syrup — Imperial  gals.,  $2.10: 
per.  5  Imperial  gals.,  $2.05.  Sugar—  18c 
per  lb. 

Beans — Canadian  hand-picked,  $4.25 
per  bushel;  primes,  $3.75  to  $3.90  per 
bushel. 

Smoked  Meats. 

Rolls,  25c.  to  27c;  hams,  medium, 
33c.  to  36c;  heavy,  27c.  to  29c;  cooked 
hams,  50  to  52c;  back,  boneless,  36c. 
to  40c;  breakfast  bacon,  25c.  to  30c; 
breakfast  bacon,  fancy,  35c.  to  36c; 
cottage  roils,  32c.  to  34c. 

Poultry. 

Only  a  limited  amount  of  business 
was  done  in  poultry.  The  demand 
was  not  large  and  receipts  were  small. 
Dealers  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  broilers 
that  were  shipped  in  were  not  finished, 
that  while  they  were  large  enough  they 
did  not  have  enough  fles"h.  ^Buying 
prices  delivered  Toronto  were — Poultry 
alive  per  pound  —  Broilers,  2l/2  lbs. 
and  over,  40c.  to  45c.  Hens,  6  lbs.  and 
over,  25c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  24c;  hens  over 
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4  His.,  22c.  Roosters  15c.  to  18c.  Duck- 
lings 34c.  to  35c. 

Per  lb.,  dressed — Broilers,  2)4  lbs. 
.i rid  over,  50c.  to  55c.  Hens  over  6  lbs., 
28c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  26c;  hens  over  4 
lbs  ,  24c;  roosters,  20c.  to  23c.  Ducklings, 
35c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Wholesale. 

The  first  Ontario  strawberries  of  the 
season  arrived  during  the  week.  They 
came  from  Queenston  and  many  of  the 
boxes  were  of  excellent  quality,  although 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  poor 
quality  boxes.  Prices  ranged  from  25c. 
to  35c.  per  qt-box. 

Asparagus  was  of  poorer  quality  and 
prices  declined  to  $2  to  S3  per  11-qt. 
basket.  Spinach  was  a  large  offering 
and  sold  at  50c.  to  75c.  per  bushel. 
Leaf  lettuce  was  received  in  such  large 
quantities  that  it  was  a  drug  on  the 
market. 

Fruits. 

Apples — Ben  Davis,  No.  1,  per  bbl., 
$8  to  $10.    Cooking,  per  bbl.,  $5  to  $7. 

Oranges — $7.50  to  $9.50  per  case. 

Lemons — $3  to  $6  per  case. 

Strawberries — 25c.  to  35c.  per  quart 
box. 

Vegetables.  — 

Asparagus— $2  to  $3  per  11-qt.  basket. 

Beets— $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bag. 

Carrots— $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bag. 

Cucumbers — Hothouse,  $2  to  $2.75  per 
11-qt.  basket. 

Onions— Green,  25c.  to  30c.  per  dozen 
bunches;  dry,  $8  to  $9  per  sack. 

Parsnips— $1.75  to  $1.85  per  bag. 

Rhubarb— 25c.  to  30c.  per  dozen 
bunches. 

Lettuce — Leaf,  15c.  to  25c  per  dozen. 
Radishes— 10c.  to  15c.  per  dozen. 
Spinach — 50c.  to  75c.  per  bushel. 
Potatoes— $1.10  to  $1.20  per  bag. 

Hides  and  Tallow. 

Dealers  are  quoting  the  following 
prices,  delivered,  Toronto. 

City  Hides — City  butcher  hides,  green 
flats,  6c;  calfskins,  green  flats,  8c;  veal 
kip,  6c;  sheepskins,  lamb  skins,  75c.  to 
$1.15. 

Country  Hides  —  Beef  hides,  flats, 
cured,  45  lbs.,  and  down,  5c.  to  7c;  46 
lbs.  and  over,  5c.  to  6c;  calf  skins,  8c; 
kip,  6c;  deacons  and  bob  calf,  40c.  to 
60c;  horse  hides,  country  take-offs,  No.  1 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  sheep  skins,  lamb  skins, 
75c  to  $1.15;  horsehair,  33c.  per  lb. 

Tallow — City  rendered  solids,  in  barrel, 
3c.  to  5c;  in  cakes,  6c.  to  7c.  Country 
solids  in  barrels,  No.  1,  5c.  to  6c;  cakes, 
No.  1,  5c.  to  7c. 

Wool.    —    Unwashed,    coarse,  10c; 
medium,  13c;  fine  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Prices  for  loose  hay  on  St.  Lawrence 
farmer's  market  were:  No.  1,  $26  to  $27; 
No.  2,  $21  to  $22  per  ton;  mixed,  $16  to 
$18. 

Baled  Hay. 

Track,  Toronto,  No.  2,  $20  to  $22; 
No.  3,  $17  to  $19.  Clover,  $14  to  $16; 
Straw,  $12  to  $13  per  ton,  track,  Toronto. 


Montreal. 

Dressed  Hogs — The  undertone  of  the 
market  was  firm  and  a  good  trade  con 
tinued  to  be  done  in  all  lines  of  smoked 
meats,  owing  to  the  warmer  weather 
prevailing.  Sales  of  8  to  12-lb.  hams 
took  place  at  34c.  to  35c,  heavy  weights 
at  30c,  cooked  hams  at  50c,  and  cooked 
flat  hams  at  52c.  Breakfast  bacon  sold 
at  28c.  to  30c.  per  lb. 

The  market  for  dressed  hogs  was 
firmer  with  a  steady  demand  for  small 
lots.  City  abattoir  fresh-killed  stock 
was  quoted  at  21>£c.  to  22c.  per  lb. 

Business  was  quiet  in  the  market  for 
lartl,  with  unchanged  prices.  Canadian 
refined  grades  were  quoted  at  15c.  to 
l5Kc-  per  'b.  'n  20-lb.  wood  pails  and  at 
14c.  to  14>£c.  per  lb.  in  tierces. 

Butter. — A  good  demand  was  noted 
for  butter,  and  a  more  active  trade  was 
done  for  local  account.  The  tone  of  the 
market  was  firmer,  with  sales  of  finest 
creamery  taking  place  at  30>£c.  to  31c. 
per  lb.,  and  fine  at  29>£c.  to  30c.  per  lb. 

Cheese. — A  much  stronger  feeling  de- 
veloped in  this  market,  and  prices  at  the 
auction  sale  scored  an  advance  of  lj-gc. 
to  1  7/16c.  per  lb.  This  was  attributed  to 
the  small  supplies  coming  forward  for  the 
season  of  the  year.  The  market  was 
active  under  a  good  demand  for  supplies 
for  United  States  account,  and  it  was 
estimated  by  some  in  the  trade  that 
fully  30,000  boxes  have  been  bought  by 
them  of  late,  of  which  the  bulk  is  held 
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here  in  cold  storage.  Sales  of  special 
colored  took  place  at  14  1 1  /16c.  per  lb.; 
No.  1  colored  at  14%;.  per  lb.;  No.  2 
colored  at  13  15/16c.  per  lb.  No.  1 
white  sold  at  14%.,  and  No.  I  white 
at  13  15/16c.  per  lb. 

Potatoes. — A  slow  trade  was  reported 
in  potatoes  and  the  market  was  quiet, 
but  as  offerings  were  not  excessive  the 
tone  of  the  market  was  steady  and  prices 
were  unchanged,  with  car  lots  of  Quebec 
white  stockjtquoted  at  85c.  per  bag  of 
90  lbs. 

^Eggs. — Lower  values  are  expected  in 
the  near  future  owing  to  the  poorer 
quality  of  the  stock  now  coming  forward 
on  account  of  the  warmer  weather  pre- 
vailing. Demand  from  grocers  and  other 
dealers  for  small  lots  were  steady,  and  a 
fair  trade  was  done  in  a  wholesale  jobbing 
way  in  specials  at  36c;  selected  stock  at 
34c;  No.  1  stock  at  31c,  and  No.  2 
stock  at  28c.  to  29c.  per  doz. 

Grain. — Quiet  trading  was  reported  in 
the  local  cash  grain  market,  but  the  tone 
was  steady  and  prices  were  easier.  No. 
2  C.  W.  oats  were  quoted  at  65 Kc  to 
66c;  No.  3  C.  W.  and  extra  No.  1  feed 
at  62c.  to  62 }4c.\  No.  1  feed  at  61c.  to 
61Kc,  and  No.  2  feed  at  59c.  to  59Kc. 
per  bushel,  ex-store.  No.  2  American 
yellow  corn  at  12^c.  to  73c,  and  No.  2 
mixed  at  liyic.  to  72c  per  bushel,  ex- 
store,  Canadian  funds. 

Millfeed. — -No  new  developments  were 
reported  in  the  market  for  millfeed, 
demand  for  all  lines  being  somewhat 
limited  and  business  quiet.  Car  lots  of 
Manitoba  bran  were  quoted  at  $28.25; 
shorts  at  $30.25,  and  middlings  at  $32.25 
per  ton,  including  bags,  ex-track,  less  25c. 


LUNDY  Lawn  Fence 

For  Lawns,  Gardens,  Suburban  or  Country 
Homes,  Churches  and  Schools. 


An  attractive  fence  adds  to  the  ap 
pearance  of  property,  keeps  out 
dogs    and  stray  animals, 
preserves  lawns  and 
flower  beds. 


Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Prices 

A.  R.  LUNDY, 


Sharp 
Point 

Steel  Posts 

The  Heaviest  on  the  Market 
for  Use  in  Erecting  Farm  Fence 

This  is  one  of  our  specialties.  No  holes  to  dig;  a  few  raps  with  the 
sledge  and  the  post  is  in  for  a  lifetime,  straight  and  strong,  Lundy 
Karra  Fence  has  marvellous  strength  and  is  in  great  demand. 

257  King  Street,  W.,  Toronto. 


SUBSCRIBERS 

If  you  have  one  or  two  neighbours  who  are  not  at  present  subscribing  to 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine 

secure  their  subscriptions,  collecting  $1.50  from  each  new  subscriber  and  send  the 
amount  to  us  by  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order.  FOR  EACH  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION 
YOU  SEND  WE  WILL  MARK  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  FORWARD  SIX 
MONTHS.  The  William  Weld  Co.  Ltd.,    London,  Ontario. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


The  Customer  and  His  Bank 

should  be  on  intimate  terms.  They  can  be 
mutually  heJpfuL  The  Bank  of  Montreal  is 
always  glad  to  give  to  its  customers  the  benefit 
of  its  financial  knowledge  and  experience.  All 
transactions  are  absolutely  confidential. 


BANK  of  MONTREAL 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS 
Head  Office:  Montreal 
Total  Assets  in  Excess  of  $650,000,000 


Make  Your  Separator  Fit  Your  Herd 

When  your  milk  supply  gets  too  much  for  your  separator — must  you  buy  a  new  one  ? 
NO  I 

This  expense  is  not  necessary  with  a  "RENFREW."  Simply  change  your  Renfrew 
howl  for  a  size  larger.  The  RENFREW  interchangeable  bowls  have  a  capacity  ranging 
from  350  to  1,000  lbs.    They  all  fit  the  Renfrew  standard  frame. 

Make  your  Renfrew  Separator  any  size  you  want.  Return  the  smaller  parts  and  fittings 
and  we  make  you  a  substantial  credit.    Write  for  our  1922  Catalogue  "A-5." 

THE  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  LIMITED,  Renfrew,  Ont. 


Other  Lines: 
Renfrew 

Truck  Scales 
Renfrew 

Oil  Engines 


Sussex,  N.B. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  U.S.A. 


A  NEW&BETTGR  FURNACE 

Ot  a  Sensational  Puice 

I  COSTS  LESS  TO  BUY 

Gilson's  of  Guelph  now  offer  you  a  per- 
fected pipeless  furnace  at  a  sensational 
price.  The  lowest-priced  efficient  heating 
system  on  the  market.  Pay  less  for  the 
furnace — no  expense  for  pipes — installed 
in  any  home  in  less  than  one  day  without 
muss  or  fuss. 

COSTS  LESS  TO  USE 

You  can  heat  every  room  in  your  house 
with  the  Gilson  Pipeless  on  less  fuel  than 
it  takes  to  run  your  stoves.  And  this  all 
cast-iron  furnace  uses  surprisingly  little 
fuel.  It  pays  for  itself! 

GUARANTEED 

To  Heat  Your  Whole  House 

All  you  need  is  enough  cellar-excavation 
to  accommodate  the  furnace.  Every  room 
in  the  house  will  be  cosy  and  warm.  Cel- 
lar will  be  fine  and  cool  for  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Write  Today  for  Full  Facts 

Learn  all  the  features  of  this  sensationally-priced  heating  system.  Gilson's 
— known  to  farmers  throughout  Canada  for  Value — will  welcome  your 
enquiry.  Catalogue  and  sketch  plan  forms  on  request.  Write  today — this 
is  the  time  to  make  plans  for  heating  your  home  properly  next  winter. 


IS 


GILSON 


MFG.  CO. 
LIMITED 


959  York  Street,  GUELPH 
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per  ton  for  spot  cash.  Pure  barley  meal 
was  quoted  at  $38  to  $40;  pure  grain 
mouille  at  $38;  feed  cornmeal  at  $34  per 
ton,  including  bags,  delivered  to  the 
trade. 

Trade  in  rolled  oats  was  slow  and 
prices  for  standard  grades  were  slightly 
upward,  being  at  $3.20  to  $3.25  per  bag 
of  90  lbs. 

Baled  Hay. — A  steady  demand  for 
supplies  was  noted  for  domestic-  account, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  business  passing  in 
car  lots  of  good  No.  2  timothy  at  $29  to 
$30;  No.  3  timothy  at  $27  to  $28,  and 
clover  and  clover  mixed  hay  at  $24  to 
$26  per  ton,  ex-track. 

Maple  Products. — The  market  for 
maple  products  was  quiet  without  any 
special  feature  to  note,  and  prices  were 
unchanged.  Maple  syrup  was  quoted  at 
$1.70  to  $1.75  per  tin  of  13-lbs.;  smaller 
tins  at  $1.05  to  $1.15,  and  five-gallon 
tins  at  $1.20  per  gallon.  Bright  grades 
of  maple  sugar  were  quoted  at  15c.  to  16c. 
per  lb.,  and  darker  grades  at  12c.  to  13c. 
per  lb. 

Hides  and  Skins. — No  change  of  conse- 
quence is  to  be  reported  in  the  market 
for  hides  and  skins.  Heavy  steer  hides 
were  quoted  at  8c;  branded  steer  at  5Kc; 
cow  hides  at  7c;  branded  cow  hides  at 
5c;  bull  hides  at  4c;  No.  1  calf  skins  at 
13c;  No.  2  calf  skins  at  lie;  finest  sheep 
skins  at  90c,  and  horse  hides  at  $2.50 
each. 


Last  Week's  Butter  and 
Cheese  Markets. 

Butter. 

Montreal,  Monday,  June  5. — Quebec 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Association,  335 
packages  pasteurized,  31%c. ;  990  pkgs. 
No.  1,  30%c;  380  pkgs.  No.  2,  30c. 
Mercantile  Exchange,  150  pkgs.  pasteur- 
ized offered,  31%c.  wanted,  no  bid;  200 
Ontario  pasteurized,  30c;  285  pkgs. 
Ontario  pasteurized,  29^c  (one  lot  85 
pkgs.,  one  lot  200  pkgs.);  100  pkgs. 
Eastern  Townships,  No.  1,  30>£c;  200 
pkgs.  No.  1,  30Kc,  (2  lots,  100  each); 
100  pkgs.  No.  1,  30#c;  100  pkgs.  No.  1 
offered,  30>^c  wanted,  no  bid.  Tuesday, 
June  6.— Gould's  Cold  Storage,  2,000 
pkgs.,  29Kc  to  30c,  according  to  quality. 
Wednesday,  June  7. — Mercantile  Ex- 
change, 200  pkgs.  pasteurized,  32c;  300 
pkgs.  No.  1,  31c;  400  pkgs.  No.  2, 
29^c  Thursday,  June  8. — Quebec 
F.  C.  Co-operative  Association,  137  pkgs. 
pasteurized,  33}4c;  616  pkgs.  No.  1 
32#c;  125  pkgs.  No.  2,  31Xc;  125  pkgs., 
31c.  bid  and  refused,  31J<c.  wanted. 
Friday,  June  9. — Quebec  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Association,  201  pkgs.  pasteur- 
ized, 34c.  bid  and  refused,  34^c.  asked; 
1,035  pkgs.  No.  1,  33%c;  270  No.  2, 
32c.  bid  and  refused,  33c.  wanted. 
Mercantile  Exchange,  300  pkgs.  No  1 
33 V8c;  450  pkgs.  No.  1,  34c;  200  pkgs! 
C.  P.  No.  1  offered,  34c.  bid  and  refused, 
34%c.  wanted;  150  pkgs.  No.  2,  32J^c. 
Gould's  Cold  Storage,  400  pkgs.  No  1 
33%c. 

Toronto,  Monday,  June  5. — No.  1, 
pasteurized,  29c;  No.  2,  pasteurized, 
28c;  No.  1,  unpasteurized,  28c;  No.  2, 
unpasteurized,  27c.  Friday,  June  9.— 
No.  1,  pasteurized,  32c;  No.  2,  pasteur- 
ized, 31c;  No.  1,  unpasteurized,  31c; 
No.  2,  unpasteurized,  29c. 

Country  Boards,  Monday,  June  5. — 
Isle  Verte,  1,000  pkgs.,  29%c.  Tuesday, 
June  6.— St.  Paschal,  380  pkgs.,  30c. 

Cheese. 

Montreal,  Monday,  June  5. — Mercan- 
tile Exchange,  100  Quebec  20  lbs., 
paraffined,  13><c.  Tuesday,  June  6. — 
Gould's  Cold  Storage,  3,000  boxes,  12Kc 
to  12J<6c.  Wednesday,  June  7. — United 
Dairymen  Co-operative,  Ltd.,  178  boxes 
No.  1  white,  14%c;  156  No.  2  white 
13  15/16c;  82  colored  specials,  14  ll/16c.' 
1,018  No.  1  colored,  14%c;  545  No.  2 
colored,  13  15/16c.  Mercantile  Exchange, 
13c.  bid  for  50  Quebec  20  lbs.,  none 
offered.  Friday,  June  9. — United  Dairy- 
men Co-operative,  132  No.  1  white 
15%c;  131  No.  2  white,  14^c.  bid  and 
refused,  14%c.  wanted;  203  colored 
specials,  15  7/16c.  bid  and  refused, 
15  9/16c.  wanted;  576  No.  1  colored 
15^c;  314  No.  2  colored,  Uysc.  bid  and 
refused,  14J^c.  wanted.  Mercantile 
Exchange,  225  finest  Western  colored, 
15  Kc;  300  Ingersoll  finest  offered,  no 
bid,  15Kc  wanted.  Gould's  Cold  Stor- 
age, 4,000  boxes,  14^"c  to  15c. 

Toronto,  Monday,  June  5. — No.  1, 
large,  colored,  unparaffined,  13Xc  to 
13Xc.  Friday,  June  9. — No.  1  large, 
colored,  unparaflined,  14%c;  paraffined 
\4Kc 


Country  Boards,  Tuesday,  June  6. — 
St.  Paschal,  270  boxes,  12^c  Wednes- 
day, June  7. — Peterboro,  704  boxes, 
13Kc.  Thursday,  June  8. — Madoc,  580 
white,  14  9/16c;  Stirling,  540  boxes, 
14Kc;  Campbellford,  605  white,  45 
colored,  all  sold  at  H%c;  Kingston,  203 
boxes  colored,  \\%c.\  Brockville,  3,139 
offered,  880  '  white  sold  15^c,  1,550 
colored  sold  at  15^c;  balance  of  both 
white  and  colored  sold  on  curb  at  15  3/16c. 
Friday,  June  9. — Iroquois,  560  white,  410 
colored  offered;  185  white  sold  at  15Xc 
85  colored  at  15c;  Picton,  1,092  colored, 
15  5/16c. 

Last  Minute  Prices. 

Cheese — Country  Boards:  Friday, 
June  9:  Napanee,  305  white  and  1,290 
colored,  15c.  Perth,  652  offered,  116  sold 
at  15^c;  15>4c  refused  for  balance. 
Vankleek  Hill,  344  white  and  885  colored 
sold  at  \l%c.  Victoriaville,  1,500  at 
14^c  Saturday,  June  10.  Cornwall, 
140  white  and  993  colored  offered;  white 
sold  at  15  9/16c.  colored  at  15  5/16c. 
Belleville,  1,860  white  and  205  colored 
offered;  1,680  white  and  70  colored  sold 
15%c,  15  13/16c.and  15Kc  St.  Hyacinthe 
300  at  15c. 

Toronto,  Monday,  June  12.  No.  1 
large,  colored,  unparaffined,  nominal 
price  15^c. 

Butter — Country  Boards:  Saturday, 
June  10.  St.  Hyacinthe,  400  pkgs.  at 
33c.  Farnham,  704  pkgs.  at  33^c. 

Montreal,  Monday,  June  12.  Quebec 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Association,  475 
pkgs.  pasteurized,  33J4c;  1,160  No.  1, 
33c;  225  No.  2,  32c;  for  225  No.  2 
31c.  refused,  32c  wanted.  Mercantile 
Exchange,  200  pkgs.  pasteurized-  offered, 
no  bid,  34c.  wanted;  233  Ontario  pasteur- 
ized offered,  no  bid,  33c.  wanted;  25 

Ontario  pasteurized  refused  32c,  33c. 
wanted;  75  Ontario  pasteurized  sold  at 
32c;  260  No.  1  offered,  33><c  refused, 
2>2>y%c.  wanted. 

Toronto,  Monday,  June  12.  —  All 
grades  same  as  Friday. 


Last  Monday's  Live  Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal,  June  12,  1922.  Cattle- 
Receipts,  856.  There  were  about  60 
milch  cows  and  several  loads  of  Winnipeg 
cattle  in  the  offering  to-day.  The  market 
was  lower.  Up  to  11  a.m.  very  few  sales 
were  made,  and  prices  had  not  been 
established.  Buyers  were  bidding  con- 
siderably lower  than  last  week,  and 
sellers  were  still  holding  off. 

Calves — Receipts,  1,604.  The  market 
for  common  to  medium  calves  was 
weaker,  and  sales  of  light,  inferior  ones 
were  made  as  low  as  $3.50  Fairly 
good,  heavy,  milk- fed  calves  brought  $5, 
and  good  sucker  calves  from  $6  to  $6.50. 
A  couple  of  lots  of  choice  milk-fed  veals 
brought  $8.  Quotations:  Good  veal, 
$6  to  $8;  medium,  $5  to  $6;  grass,  $3.50 
to  $4.50. 

Sheep — Receipts,  1,733.  Spring  lambs 
were  about  steady  at  from  $9  to  $11.50, 
with  the  bulk  of  sales  around  $11.  A 
few  choice  lambs  brought  $13  per  cwt. 
Sheep  were  weaker;  good  sheep  from  $4 
to  $4.50  and  common  ones  $3  up.  Quota- 
tions: Ewes,  $4  to  $4.50;  lambs,  good, 
$11  to  $13;  common,  $9  to  $10. 

Hogs — Receipts,  1,618.  Select  hogs 
were  $13.50  and  $14.75;  smooth  heavies, 
$13  to  $13.50,  and  rough  heavies  $12.50 
up.  Heavy  roughs  and  sows  not  wanted. 
Quotations,  off  car  weights :  Selects,  $14.50 
to  $14.75;  heavies,  $12.50  to  $13.50. 

Toronto,  June  12,  1922.  Cattle— Re- 
ceipts, 4,220.  In  addition  there  are 
923  cattle  billed  through  for  export. 
The  run  is  heavy,  and  there  are  several 
hundred  poor  grass  cattle  on  the  market. 
Only  200  cattle  were  weighed  up  at  11 
a.m.  A  few  loads  of  heavy  steers  sold 
for  export  at  8^  to  9  cents,  about  a 
quarter  lower  than  last  week.  Prospects 
are  that  butcher  cattle  will  go  a  half 
lower.  Buffalo  reports  three  thousand 
cattle;  best  steady,  others  fifteen  to  a 
quarter  lower.  Quotations:  Heavy  beef 
steers,  $8.50  to  $9.  Butcher  steers, 
choice,  $8  to  $8.50;  good,  $7.50  to  $8; 
medium,  $7  to  $7.50;  common,  $6.50 
to  $7.  Butcher  heifers,  choice,  $7.75  to 
$8.25;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50;  common, 
$6.50  to  $7.  Butcher  cows,  choice, 
$6.50  to  $7 ;  medium,  $4.50  to  $6;  canners 
and  cutters,  $1  to  $3;  Butcher  bulls, 
good,  $5.50  to  $7;  common,  $4  to  $5. 

Calves — Receipts,  863.  There  is*  a 
fair  calf  trade  at  last  Thursday's  decline. 
The  bulk  sold  at  5  to  9  cents,  with  odd 
tops  up  to  11  cents.  Buffalo  has  3,000 
calves;  top,  $1 1.50.    Quotations:  Choice, 
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$10  to  $11;  medium,  $7  to  $9;  common, 
$4  to  $7.  Milch  cows,  choice,  $70  to  $90; 
springers,  $80  to  $100. 

Sheep — Receipts,  951.  The  lamb  run 
is  the  heaviest  for  the  year  to  date. 
Prices  are  easier,  with  the  best  at  $16 
to  $17.50.  Sheep  are  very  slow.  Buffalo 
lambs,  15  cents;  clipped  lambs,  12  cents. 
Quotations:  Ewes,  $2  to  $5.50;  lambs, 
$16  to  $17.50. 

Hogs — Receipts,  2,499.  Hog  prices 
are  uncertain.  Prospects  are  $14  to 
$14.25,  fed  and  watered.  Buffalo  has 
13,000  hogs;  all  grades  $11.10.  Quota- 
tions, fed  and  watered  basis:  Selects, 
$14  to  $14.25;  lights,  $13  to  $13.25; 
heavies,  $12  to  $12.25;  sows,  $10  to  $10.25. 


Chicago. 

Cattle. — Compared  with  a  week  ago, 
beef  steers,  25c.  to  35c.  higher;  cows  and 
heifers,  15c.  to  25c.  up;  grassy  cows 
showing  least  advance;  bulls,  25c.  to  40c. 
higher;  veal  calves,  mostly  $1  higher; 
stockers  and  feeders,  steady  to  15c. 
higher;  top  matured  beef  steers,  $9.60; 
top  long  yearlings,  $9.50;  light  mixed 
yearlings,  $9.40;  week's  bulk  prices  beef 
steers,  $8.35  to  $9.10;  stockers  and 
feeders,  $7  to  $7.75;  butcher  she-stock, 
$5.75  to  $7.50;  canners  and  cutters,  $3.25 
to  $4.35;  veal  calves,  $10.50  to  $11. 

Hogs. — Pigs,  about  steady;  mostly 
$9.75  to  $10.50;  heayy  weights,  $10.50  to 
$10.65;  medium,  $10.40  to  $10.80;  light, 
$10.75  to  $10.85;  light  lights,  $10.40  to 
$10.80;  packing  sows,  smooth,  $9.25  to 
$9.80;  packing  sows,  rough,  $9  to  $9.35; 
killing  pigs,  $9.60  to  $10.50.  . 

Sheep. — Compared  with  a  week  ago, 
desirable  spring  lambs  and  ewes  steady; 
culls,  native  springs,  50c.  lower;  shorn 
lambs,  fat  wethers  and  yearlings,  weak  to 
lower;  week's  bulk  prices,  spring  lambs, 
$14  to  $14.50;  culls,  $8  to  $9;  shorn  Iambs, 
$11  to  $12.75;  yearlings,  $8  to  $9.50; 
wethers,  $6.50  to  $7.75;  ewes,  $3.50  to 
$6.75;  new  crop  feeder  lambs,  $11.25  to 
$12. 


Waterloo  Princess  42nd. 

A  Yearling  daughter  of  Master  Dale,  selling  in  the 
Rassell-Watt-Gardhouse  Sale,  June  27. 

Cattle  Die  on  Sweet- 
Clover  Pasture. 

Another  instance  of  cattle  dying  while 
feeding  on  sweet  clover  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  within  the  last  few  days. 
C.  W.  Buchanan,  Agricultural  Repre- 
sentative for  Elgin  County,  informs  us 
that  W.  F.  Moore,  Shedden,  Ont.,  has 
lost  several  head  while  on  sweet-clover 
pasture,  and  at  the  time  our  information 
was  received  other  cattle  on  the  same 
farm  were  showing  signs  of  illness.  From 
what  we  can  gather,  however,  the  symp- 
toms are  quite  different  from  those 
characterizing  the  disease  which  was 
responsible  for  the  death  of  a  large 
number  of  animals  during  the  late  winter 
and  which  had  been  fed  on  either  sweet 
clover  hay  or  silage.  In  that  case  the 
silage  was  apparently  mouldy  in  every 
case  where  death  resulted,  although  in 
some  instances  the  mould  was  not  easy 
to  detect,  especially  in  the  case  of  hay. 
In  the  present  instance  the  cattle  were 
running  on  sweet-clover  pasture,  but  we 
do  not  know  sufficient  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  the  cattle  were  being 
handled  in  other  respects  to  offer  any 
suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

It  may  be  that  the  fact  that  the  cattle 
were  on  pasture  is  merely  a  coincidence 
and  tltat  the  real  trouble,  if  it  is  dis- 


covered, may  be  due  to  other  causes. 
In  the  case  of  hay  and  silage  poisoning, 
the  cattle  showed  signs  of  hemorrhages, 
both  internally  and  externally,  and 
instances  of  bleeding  to  death  after 
dehorning,  or  as  a  result  of  the  disease, 
arose  out  of  the  fact  that  the  blood  of 
cattle  affected  lost  most  of  its  clotting 
power  and  became  much  thinner  than 
normal.  In  the  present  instance  the 
cattle  seemingly  die  quickly  and  are  only 
sick  for  a  comparatively  few  hours,  during 
which  time  they  froth  at  the  mouth, 
become  more  or  less  wild  and  generally 
show  symptoms  different  from  the  other 
cases  which  have  been'  investigated. 
Authorities  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  and  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  salient  facts  in  connection  with  this 
more  recent  occurrence,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  speedily  be  able  to 
arrive  at  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  A 
local  veterinarian  has  been  in  attendance, 
but  evidently  he  has  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  specifically  locate  the  trouble. 


Summer  Meeting  of 
O.  A.  C.  Alumni. 

Ex-students  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  will  be  interested  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  second  summer  meeting  of 
the  O.  A.  C.  Alumni  Association  on 
Friday,  June  23,  at  .Guelph.  The  past 
year's  record  of  the  Association  is  one  of 
much  good  work  accomplished.  Mem- 
bership has  steadily  grown,  and  it  is  felt 
that  the  objects  of  the  Association — a 
fraternity  of  ex-students,  stimulation  of 
progressive  rural  life,  co-ordination  of 
practical  and  professional  agriculture 
and  co-operation  and  leadership  in 
agriculture — are  being  realized.  President 
J.  B.  Reynolds  will  welcome  the  members 
and  all  ex-students,  their  wives  and 
friends,  who  wish  to  attend  the  meeting 
and  to  take  that  opportunity  of  re-visiting 
the  college  at  a  season  when  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  surroundings  will  be  at 
their  best.  A  good  train  service  should 
enable  many  to  be  present  from  a  distance 
and  it  is  expected  that,  as.  was  the  case 
last  year,  a  large  number  of  ex-students 
will  motor  in.  The  Association  will 
assemble  in  the  gymnasium  at  10.30  for  a 
short  address  and  details  of  the  day's 
programme,  which  will  -include  sports  in 
the  afternoon. 


Sale  Dates. 


June  20,  1922  —  Wellington  County 
Shorthorn  Club,  and  Fraser  Auld  Dis- 
persal. 

June  21,  1922 — Thomas  Brighan,  Han- 
non,  Ont.;  pure-bred  Holsteins. 

June  27,  1922— Russell— Watt— Gard- 
house  Annual  June  sale  of  Shorthorns, 
at  Downsview,  Ont. 

June  27,  1922— Messrs.  Geo.  Whitesell 
and  J.  L.  Stansell,  M.  P.,  Kinglake,  Ont. 
Joint  sale  of  Ayrshires. 

June  28,  1922— W.  P.  Fraser,  Meadow- 
vale,  Ont. — Shorthorns. 


Percy  DeKay,  of  Elmira,  is  consigning 
several  head  to  the  Wellington  County 
Shorthorn  sale.  Among  the  lot  is  an 
imported  Princess  Royal  cow,  with  a 
heifer  calf;  a  Nonpareil  cow  and  heifer 
calf;  two  open  heifers;  and  a  dark  roan 
eleven  months  bull  calf.  This  is  a 
particularly  strong  offering  and  worthy 
the  consideration  of  anyone  looking  for 
choice  Shorthorns.  Anyone  in  need  of  a 
herd  header  might  advisedly  consider 
this  male  calf.  He  is  an  exceptionally 
deep,  smooth  youngster,  and  about  as 
good  as  one  will  run  across.  Mr.  DeKay, 
informs  us  that  he  has  recently  sold  seven 
heifers  to  Geo.  Ferguson,  of  Elora. 


The  Summer  School  for  Rural  Leader- 
ship at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
this  year  will  be  rather  unique.  The 
program  will  be  put  on  entirely  by  Ontario 
men  and  women.  They  will  relate  their 
own  experiences  in  the  promotion  of 
community  work  in  country  places  in 
Ontario.  The  work  covered  will  include 
Community  Halls,  Community  Activities, 
Recreation,  Games,  Mock  Parliaments, 
Clubs,  Rural  Education,  Night  Schools, 
Comforts  and  Conveniences  in  the  Farm 
Home,  Young  People's  Work,  Social 
Hygiene,  and  a  number  of  other  topics. 
No  lectures  will  be  held  in  the  afternoons. 
Recreation  of  all  kinds  will  have  a  more 
important  place  than  ever.  For  further 
information  write  President  Reynolds, 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 
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An  EDDY  Pail 

of  Indurated  Fibreware 

— will  outlast  by  far  the  old-fashioned 
wooden  or  metal  kind. 

Eddy's  are  made  of  wood  pulp,  moulded 
to  shape  in  one  single  piece  under  tre- 
mendous hydraulic  pressure — then  baked 
to  flint-hardness  under  terrific  heat. 

They  have  a  glazed  surface  and  are  strong: 
as  steel,  light  as  wood,  easy  to  lift  and 
carry,  cannot  leak,  cannot  become  dented 
or  battered. 

Not  just  woodenware — but 
moulded,  pressed,  baked  Fibreware 


B29 


The  E.  B.  EDDY  CO.,  Limited 
HULL,  CANADA 

Makers  of  Eddy's  Famous  Matches 


CARH 


WHEN  a  farmer  buys  Carhartt  Overalls  he  gets  sub- 
stantial, thoroughly-made  and  serviceable  work 
garments  at  a  reasonable  price.  Tough,  heavy 
denim  cloth  is  the  only  fabric  used ;  every  seam  is  double- 
stitched  ;  every  button  is  reinforced.  Each  size  is  correct. 
Each  suit  has  my  patent  interlacing  suspenders.  The 
pockets  are  extra  large ;  the  backs  and  bibs  extra  high,  and 
the  seat  roomy  and  comfortable. 


HAMILTON  CARHARTT  COTTON 
MILLS,  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 
Also  Manufacturers   of   Carhartt  Allovers 
and  Carhartt  Work  Gloves. 


President 


OVERALLS 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Advocate. 
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Founded  1866 


Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing, 
Everlastic  Multi-Shingles, 
Everjet  Elastic  Carbon  Paint, 
Everlastic  Liquid  Roofing  Cement, 
Plastic  Elastigum  Patching  Cement 
Liquid  Elastigum. 

Fighting  Flies 
Pulling  Plows? 

IJORSES  can  do  only  a  certain  amount  of  work.  The 
more  energy  they  use  fighting  flies,  the  less  they  have 
for  pulling  plows  and  other  farm  work.  So,  if  you  want 
good  hard  work  out  of  your  horses,  you  must  fight  the 
flies  for  them. 

That  isn't  merely  horse-sense — it's  a  proven  scientific 
fa<  t.    You  don't  experiment  when  you  use  Creonoid.    It  is 
a  well  known  product  that  has  been  on  the  Canadian  mar 
ket  for  many  years. 


The  Popular 
Fly  Oil 


(RE0NQ1D 


Lice  Destroyer 
Cow  Spray 


Creonoid,  sprayed  lightly  on  the  legs  and  bodies  of  the 
animals,  will  keep  the  flies  away.  No  special  apparatus  is  re- 
quired. Any  sprayer  that  throws  a  fine  spray  will  do  the  work. 

Creonoid  is  safe,  lasting,  and  does  not  gum  the  hair. 

For  Chicken  Mites 

D  roopy,  unhealthy,  poor-laying 
hens  are  almost  a  sure  sign  that 
the  chicken-house  is  infested 
with  mites.  Creonoid  will  rid 
you  of  this  pest.  Your  hens  will 
quickly  improve  in  appearance 
and  will  lay  more  eggs.  It's  a 
simple  operation  that  will  pay 
big  dividends.   Try  it. 

As  a  Cow  Spray 

Creonoid  is  unequalled  as  a  fly 
spray  for  cows.  When  cows  are 
free  from  the  torment  of  flies 
they  are  contented  and  comfort- 
able, digest  their  food  properly, 
give  more  milk,  and  the  lacta- 
tion period  is  lengthened. 

For  Hog  Lice 

Lice  suck  the  blood  of  hogs 
and  keep  them  from  fattening. 
Creonoid  is  a  sure  remedy..  It 
means  more  pounds  per  hog 
and  more  profits. 

Comes  ready  for  use  in  1-  and  5-gallon  cans,  Y2  barrels 
^about  20  gals.),  barrels  (about  40  gals.),  and  steel  drums 
(43  gals.).  Easy  to  apply,  inexpensive,  effective.  If  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  to  us.    Ask  for  free  booklet. 


The 


Company 


LIMITED 


WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 
HALIFAX,  N.  S. 


MONTREAL  TORONTO 
ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Precautions  Necessary  in  Handling  Sweet  Clover. 


Sweet  clover  as  both  a  hay  and  silage 
crop  has  received  damaging  publicity 
the  past  winter  and  spring,  owing  to 
some  animals  fed  on  it  having  died.  In 
nearly  every  case  where  death  occurred  the 
feed  was  mouldy.  There  are  numerous 
stockmen  who  strongly  praise  sweet 
clover  as  a  feed  for  all  classes  of  live 
stock.  There  is  possibly  much  to  learn 
yet  about  the  harvesting,  storing  and 
feeding  of  this  important  forage  plant. 
Members  of  the  staff  of  The  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  have  been  working 
on  the  sweet  clover  problem  and  from 
their  investigations  make  the  following 
recommendations  regarding  the  handling 
of  the  crop: 

It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  make  any 
definite  statement  concerning  the  cause 
that  has  resulted  in  so  many  losses  of 
cattle  throughout  the  country  during 
the  last  winter,  from  being  fed  sweet 
clover  in  the  form  of  hay  or  silage.  This 
article  is  only  written  to  acquaint  farm- 
ers with  the  information  so  far  available 
and  at  the  same  time  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  careful  handling  of  this 
year's  crop.  ' 

Early  in  the  winter,  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  realized  the  importance 
of  the  problem  arising  out  of  the  reported 
losses  of  cattle  throughout  the  Province 
from  the  feeding  of  sweet  clover  hay  and 
silage.  Investigations  were  started  and 
for  the  last  three  months  the  College  has 
been  collecting  information  in  an  attempt 
to  determine  whether  or  not  sweet  clover 
as  a  fodder  was  in  some  way  poisonous 
to  cattle.  The  difficulties  of  the  problem 
were  soon  appreciated.  Whatever  was 
the  cause  of  the  many  deaths  they  were 
not  due  to  any  easily  determined  poison 
or  disease  and  before  any  chemical 
analysis  could  be  made  that  would  lead 
to  some  definite  conclusions,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  as  much  reliable  informa- 
tion as  possible  regarding  the  growing 
and  curing  of  the  hay  and  silage. 

To  date  there  are  fifty  reports  on  hand, 
and  although  it  is  not  known  as  yet 
what  has  actually  caused  the  losses,  still 
enough  information  has  been  collected  to 
make  it  possible  to  outline  the  best 
method  of  handling  sweet  clover  for  hay 
or  silage. 

It  will  be  well  at  first,  before  giving  the 
best  method  for  curing  sweet  clover, 
to  sum  up  the  information  so  far  reported 
and  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  at  least 
for  drawing  conclusions.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  deaths 
in  cattle  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
feeding  of  sweet  clover  either  as  silage 
or  hay.  Of  the  seventeen  farmers  that 
reported  losses,  no  additional  deaths 
occurred  once  the  feeding  of  sweet  clover 
was  discontinued.  One  farmer  in  parti- 
cular had  six  young  cattle  dehorned, 
five  of  which  died  within  a  few  hours, 
while  one  heifer  showed  no  ill  effects 
whatever.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found 
that  of  all  the  animals  in  the  stable  this 
one  heifer  for  some  unknown  reason 
would  not  eat  the  sweet  clover  hay  and 
had  to  be  fed  something  else.  The  results 
of  a  feeding  experiment  conducted  at 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  with 
three  young  calves  goes  a  long  way  to 
prove  the  truth  of  this  conclusion 

Another  fact  is  also  clear,  whether  the 
deaths  occurred  in  the  county  of  Perth, 
Middlesex,  Huron,  York,  Oxford  or 
Simcoe,  the  animals  always  died  from  the 
same  general  causes,  that  is  bleeding 
to  death  internally,  the  death  only 
being  hastened  by  some  shock  to  the 
system  such  as  dehorning  or  castrating. 
Young  cattle  seem  to  be  more  easily 
affected  than  more  mature  animals  as 
shown  by  the  following:  of  94  head  lost 
by  seventeen  farmers,  12  were  calves, 
34  one-year-old,  25  two-year-old,  9 
three-year-old,  and  14  aged  cows. 

Sweet  clover  as  a  feed  cannot  however, 
be  condemned  either  as  hay  or  silage 
from  the  detailed  information  to  hand; 
cases  were  found  where  mouldy  fodder 
produced  no  bad  results  under  ordinary 
conditions.  It  seems  to  be  only  occasion- 
ally and  due  to  causes  which  are  not 
clearly  understood  that  sweet  clover 
fodder  causes  death  among  animals. 
Of  the  50  farmers  who  reported,  15 
sustained  losses,  one  man  losing  12  out 
of  17  head.  Twelve  of  these  15  farmers 
said  they  were  feeding  mouldy  silage 


or  hay  for  from  two  to  six  weeks  previous 
to  losing  any  animals,  while  in  three  cases 
the  sweet  clover  silage  seemed  to  be  in 
fairly  good  condition  with  no  signs  of 
mould,  only  somewhat  dry,  coarse  and 
of  rather  dark  brown  color.  On  the 
other  hand  14  farmers  reported  feeding 
hay  and  silage  that  was  mouldy  with  no 
bad  results.  One  farmer  dehorned  eight 
young  animals  without  losing  any.  The 
other  fourteen  men  whose  fodder  was 
reported  in  good  condition  are  all  loud 
in  their  praise  of  sweet  clover  as  a 
winter  feed  and  two  of  these  men  dehorned 
•20  young  animals  with  success. 

While  the  above  evidence  covers  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  feeding  results  with 
sweet  clover  in  Ontario,  still  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  as  a  feed  sweet  clover  can- 
not of  itself  be  blamed  for  the  trouble. 

Reading  over  the  reports  of  the  men 
who  fed  sweet  clover  successfully  during 
the  last  winter  and  comparing  them  with 
the  reports  of  men  who  lost  cattle,  the 
majority  of  the  evidence  would  indicate 
that  the  proper  curing  of  the  hay  or  silage 
minimizes  the  chances  of  the  production 
of  injurious  feed.  In  the  light  of  this 
information  it  would  seem  essential  for 
every  farmer,  who  is  planning  to  make 
sweet  clover  hay  or  silage  for  next  winter, 
to  be  doubly  sure  that  his  fodder  is  put 
up  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Sweet  clover  should  be  cut  for  hay 
in  the  green  sappy  state  just  before 
blooming.  If  cut  for  hay,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  properly  cure  it.  It 
would  seem  that  the  best  method  is 
to  coil  it  in  the  field  and  dry  it  thoroughly 
before  drawing  it  to  the  barn.  Wet, 
damp  or  poorly  cured  hay  provides  ideal 
conditions  for  the  development  of  mould. 

As  sweet  clover  hay  is  difficult  to  cure 
under  the  best  conditions  a  very  good 
means  of  preserving  it  would  seem  to  be 
in  the  form  of  silage.  The  experience 
of  the  last  year,  however,  has  revealed 
the  fact  that  certain  precautions  are 
necessary  in  making  silage  if  it  is  to  come 
out  of  the  silo  green,  succulent,  and  free 
from  mould. 

Sweet  clover  for  silage  should  be  cut 
at  the  same  time  as  for  hay,  i.e.  just 
before  blooming.  The  binder  should  be 
followed  as  closely  as  possible  with  the 
wagons  and  the  sweet  clover  put  into 
the  silo  at  once.  It  should  not  be  left 
lying  on  the  ground  for  even  a  day, 
especially  during  hot,  dry  weather. 
The  knives  of  the  cutting  box  should 
be  set  to  cut  the  sweet  clover  as  fine  as 
possible.  If  for  any  reason  the  feed  seems 
dry,  a  stream  of  water  should  be  run  into 
the  cutting  box,  for  it  is  essential  to  have 
the  sweet  clover  well  moistened  so  that  it 
can  be  well  packed  in  the  silo. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
the  making  of  good  silage  is  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  spread  evenly  and  tramped 
thoroughly  in  the  silo.  Seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  failures  in  making  first-class 
silage  last  year  were  due  to  insufficient 
packing.  At  least  two  men,  preferably 
more,  are  necessary  to  properly  tramp 
sweet  clover  in  the  silo.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  particularly 
well  tramped  around  the  edge.  Neglect 
to  properly  pack  the  silage  was  quite 
apparent  throughout  the  country  this 
spring,  and  it  was  not  always  in  ratio  to 
the  number  of  men  in  the  silo.  One 
farmer  said  he  had  two  men  in  his  silo 
while  it  was  being  filled  last  summer  and 
he  could  not  explain  why  one-half  of  his 
silage  was  rotten  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  that  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  blower  pipe.  The  condition  was 
easily  explained,  however,  when  it  was 
realized  that  the  two  men  had  stood 
on  either  side  of  where  the  cut  feed  was 
blown  in  and  had  simply  forked  it  over 
to  the  other  side  and  didn't  bother 
tramping  at  all.  Because  sweet  clover 
has  a  hollow  stem  and  has  not  the  weight 
that  cut  corn  has,  it  requires  to  be,packed 
more  firmly  to  prevent  the  development 
of  mould. 

The  use  of  salt  either  in  curing  the  hay 
or  in  the  silo  is  strongly  recommended  by 
some  farmers  and  if  the  sweet  clover  is 
not  being  handled  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  it  would  probably  help  in 
curing  of  the  fodder. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  sum  up 
the  four  important  steps  that  must  be 
followed  it  the  sweet  clover  is  going  to  be 
ensiled  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

(1)  It  should  be  cut  before  blossoming. 

(2)  .    It  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie 
in  the  field  after  being  cut. 

(3)  .    It  should  be  cut  fine. 

(4)  .    It  should  be  tramped  well. 
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Ontario  Poultry  Confeder- 
ation Conference. 

The  fou.th  conference  of  the  Ontario 
Poultry  Confederation,  was  held  at  the 
Ontuiio  Agricultural  College,  Guelph, 
June  5,  6  and  7,  1922.  The  members 
attending  this  conference  were  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  poultry  division 
of  the  Ontario  and  Dominion  Depart- 
ments of.  Agriculture;  poultry  lecturers 
and  demonstrators;  representatives  of 
the  poultry  press;  and  delegates  from  the 
local  poultry  associations  in  the  Province. 
I- ift\ -three  associations  sending  delegates 
from  thirty-four  counties. 

The  work  of  the  Conference  was 
divided  into  educational  and  organization 
sections.  The  educational  section  of  the 
program  consisted  of  addresses  and 
demonstrations.  Professor  F.  C.  Elford, 
Dominion  Poultry  Husbandman,  gave  an 
address  on  "Lessons  Learned  from  the 
Dominion  Egg-Laying  Contest  of  1921." 
Professor  W.  R.  Graham,  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  explained  the  method  of 
carrying  on  pedigree  work  as  followed  by 
the  Poultry  Department  at  Guelph. 
\V.  A,  Brown,  Chief  Poultry  Division, 
Live-Stock  Branch,  Ottawa,  gave  an 
address  on  "Breeding  Results." 


Once  a  Prize  Winning  Cockerel  this 
Bird  Moulted,  became  a  Hen, 
cackled  and  laid  Eggs. 

The  organization  section  of  the  Con- 
ference dealt  with  the  division  of  the 
Province  into  zones,  arranging  of  dates 
of  local  shows  to  give  the  greatest  harmony 
and  efficiency,  and  a  minimum  of  clashing 
of  dates.  The  question  of  decreasing  the 
c\[K'nse  to  the  Department  was  consid- 
ered, a,nd  a  unanimous  resolution  was 
passed,  by  which  the  Department  will 
only  be  asked  to  furnish  one  judge  to  each 
Association.  Railway  fare  and  services 
of  judge  to  the  amount  of  $5.00  per  day 
to  be  paid  by  the  Department;  the  local 
Association  on  their  part  to  pay  the  hotel 
bill  and  any  local  expenses  of  the  judge 
and  $5.00  per  day.  Where  a  judge  has 
to  go  a  long  distance,  the  local  Association 
agrees  to  pay  an  additional  $2.00  per  day. 

A  lecture  program  illustrated  by 
>!i<ks  was  recommended,  subjects  for 
slides  being  suggested  by  the  Committee. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  local  associations 
in  /ones  to  arrange  educational  meetings 
in  sequence,  so  that  the  lectures  may  be 
delivered  at  a  minimum  of  time  and  cost. 

The  committee  on  show  dates  recom- 
mended that  the  policy  of  the  local 
associations  should  be  to  arrive  at  fixed 
d.ttes  for  their  annual  show.  It  was  also 
the  feeling  of  the  Conference  that  a 
training  school  for  judges  would  be  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  breeders  of 
poultry,  and  they  put  forward  a  reso- 
lution that  such  a  school  be  established 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph,  with  Professor  W.  R.  Graham  in 
charge. 

A  committee  composed  of  Toronto 
delegates,  brought  in  a  report  recom- 
mending that  there  be  six  recognized 
Poultry  Associations  in  Toronto.  This 
was  presented  to  the  Conference  and 
unanimously  recommended  to  be  for- 
wnrded  to  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture    for    approval.    The  Con- 


federation decided  to  make  application 
for  membership  in  the  Eastern  Canada 
Live-Stock  Union,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Robert  Essex,  Hamilton,  as  delegate.  A 
transportation  committee  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  work  in  co-operation  with 
Mr.  Essex  on  the  Eastern  Union,  Mr. 
Essex  being  chairman  of  this  committee. 

The  offcers  for  the  Ontario  Poultry 
Confederation  for  1922-1923  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  H.  B.  Donovan,  Sr., 
Toronto;  Vice-President,  J.  H.  Saunders, 
London;  Secretary,  R.  W.  Wade,  Toronto. 
Executive  Committee:  H.  B.  Donovan, 
Sr.,  J.  H.  Saunders;  Prof.  W.  R.  Graham, 
O.  A.  C,  Guelph;  Dr.  Robt.  Barnes, 
Ottawa;  G.  F.  Purser,  Windsor;  Robt.  H. 
Essex,  Hamilton;  R.  W.  Wade. 


Feeding  Summer  Laying 
Stock. 

During  the  summer  months  the  hens 
of  the  farm  flock  are  able  to  gather 
considerable  quantities  of  feed  on  range. 
Where  they  have  free  access  to  the  farm- 
yard, the  orchard  and  the  near-by  fields, 
they  are  able  to  get  a  considerable 
quantity  of  green  feed,  fresh  water,  bugs 
and  insects.  Nevertheless,  if  the  egg 
yield  is  to  be  maintained,  some  extra 
feeding  must  be  done,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  use  whole  grain,  for  the  most  part, 
feeding  both  morning  and  evening. 
Wheat  is  the  most  popular  grain  feed  for 
chickens,  although  buckwheat,  barley, 
oats  and  ccrn  are  occasionally  used  as  a 
supplement.  When  available,  sour  milk 
or  buttermilk  not  only  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  drink,  but  also  serve  to  provide  some 
animal  feed.  When  sour  milk  or  butter- 
milk can  be  given,  no  water  is  necessary, 
but  when  they  are  not  available,  fresh, 
clean  water  should  always  be  provided. 

It  is  important  that  the  laying  flock 
1  e  given  plenty  of  green  feed,  and  farm 
flocks  that  range  over  field  and  orchard, 
with  little  care  or  attention  from  their 
owners,  other  than  the  feeding  of  grain 
morning  and  night,  are  often  neglected 
in  this  respect.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer,  when  the  pastures  get 
dry  and  brown,  the  hens  are  likely  to  be 
up  against  it  for  green  feed,  unless  they 
are  given  some  special  attention.  Where 
there  is  danger  that  they  are  not  going  to 
get  enough  of  succulence,  a  small  patch 
of  rape  or  green  oats  can  be  provided  for 
them. 


Feeding  for  Broilers. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  through  your 
valuable  paper  how  to  feed  chickens  for 
broilers — what  feeds  to  use,  and  about 
what  amounts  per  100  chicks.  I  under- 
stand they  should  be  confined  in  a  pen 
or  small  yard.  At  what  age  should  they 
be  put  in  this  pen?  Our  chickens  were 
hatched  about  April  7  and  are  White 
Leghorns.  We  feed  oatmeal,  chopped 
corn,  whole  wheat,  also  milk,  sometimes 
sweet  and  some  buttermilk.     T.  C.  G. 

Ans. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  Leghorns 
and  other  light  breeds  mature  faster 
than  do  the  heavier  breeds,  they  are  in 
consequence  better  suited  for  the  pro- 
duction of  medium  broilers.  All  white- 
feathered  birds  present  a  better  appear- 
ance when  dressed  than  do  those  with 
dark  feathers.  To  make  a  success  of 
broilers,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  strain  of  fowls  that  will  mature  early, 
apd  it  is  preferable  also  to  be  in  close 
proximity  to  some  good  city  market. 
Like  most  other  markets  the  early  market 
for  broilers  is  the  best,  and  fancy  prices 
are  frequently  paid  for  this  class  of  market 
fowl.  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  however, 
for  the  average  farmer  to  secure  the 
advantage  of  the  best  broiler  market;  for 
the  reason  that  his  hatches  are  usually 
not  brought  off  sufficiently  early  in  the 
season  for  the  cockerels  to  reach  the 
broiler  age  in  time  to  get  the  best  of  the 
market. 

It  is  customary  to  rear  the  chickens 
intended  for  broilers  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  flock  until  a  short  time  before  they 
are  marketed.  If  given  good  management 
they  will  grow  rapidly,  and  when  they 
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Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  75  cents. 

BABY  CHICKS.   S.-C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
June,  July,  prices  $15.00  hundred.  Cooksville 
Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville,  Ont. 

BABY  CHICKS  FOR  SALE,  BROWN  AND 
White  Leghorns,  15c  now,  13c  in  July.  Rocks 
and  Anconas  18c  now,  16c  in  July.  We  will  have 
5,000  for  sale  in  July.  June  chicks  all  sold.  A.  H. 
Switzer,  Granton,  Ontario. 


Caldwell's  Buttermi  k    Chick  Mash 

Produces  rapid  growth,  quick  development,  early 
maturity  without  forcing:  prevents  white  diarrhoea, 
bowel  trouble  and  leg  weakness.  Start  your  chicks 
right,  and  their  future  is  assured.  For  sale  by  all 
dealers.    Manufactured  by 

CALDWELL  FEED  &  MILLING  CO.,  LTD. 
Dundas,  Ontario 


Poultry  and  Eggs  Wanted 

We  have  a  ready  demand  all  the  year  round  for 
good  poultry.    We  prefer  poultry  alive  during  hot 
weather.    It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 
C.  A.  MANN  &  CO. 
78  King  St.  London,  Ont. 


SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 

6  Imp.  pens,  Ancestor  records,  from  310  to  325 

eggs  in  1  year:  price  S53.00  per  15  or  $13.00 

per  100  eggs.  7  Canadian  pens,  records  from 
274  to  310:  — price  $2.00  per  15  or  $10.00  per  100 
eggs.  All  eggs  sex  indicator  tested.  Importers  and 
breeders  of  the  very  highest  egg  producing  strains. 
MANOR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  16,  Meadowvale,  Ont. 


Advutisements  will  be  inserted  under  this 
leading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  Help  and 
Situations  wanted  and  Pet  stock. 

TERMS  —  Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion. 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  TO  MANAGE 
small  farm.  Married  man  preferred.  No  family. 
Must  understand  care  of  horses,  cattle,  poultry, 
etc.  Salary  fifty  dollars  per  month.  Free  house, 
etc.  Also  single  man  to  assist,  who  understands 
driving  Ford  truck.  For  further  particulars  apply 
G.  Rafter,  206  Royal  Bank  Bldg.,  Toronto. 


FOR  SALE— 200   ACRES   CHOICE  WHEAT 
land,  near  church,  school  and  market;  excellent 
buildings;  good  location.    Crop  goes  with  farm  if 
sold  at  once.    Lock  Box  12,  Hensall,  Ont. 


POSITION  WANTED— IN  THE  BEST  FRUIT 
and  grain  farming  district,  on  well-improved, 
large  farm  with  pure-bred  Jerseys  or  any  other 
breed;  good  horses  or  harness,  machinery;  first- 
class  man.  Will  expect  high  wages.  StatP  size  of 
farm,  breed  of  stock  and  wages.  Box  26,  Farmer's 
Advocate,  London,  Ont. 


WANTED  — YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  IN 
milking  Shorthorn  herd.  Must  be  good  hand- 
milker  for  R.  O.  P.  work,  run  pasteurizing  plant, 
deliver  milk  and  keep  accounts  in  retail  trade; 
also  be  willing  to  assist  generally  in  herd  work.  A 
good  house  and  wages  for  right  man.  References 
required.  Apply  Charles  Gould  (herdsman) 
Maclaren  Stock  Farm,  Buckingham,  Que. 


$1,400  Secures  100-Acre  Farm 
Crops,  Horse,  14  Cattle  and 

20  sheep,  poultry,  pigs,  vehicles,  implements  in- 
cluded if  taken  soon;  wood  should  pay  for  farm; 
on  improved  road,  handy  town;  big  city  markets: 
70  acres  loamy  tillage;  stream-watered  pasture; 
about  3,000  cords  wood;  6-room  house,  20-cow 
barn,  stables,  poultry  house.  To  settle  affairs, 
all  $2,800,  only  half  cash.  Details  Section  2. 
Illus.  Catalogue  Canadian  Farm  Bargains.  FREE. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
13S  King  St.  West  Toronto,  Canada 


300-Acre  Nova  Scotia  Farm  $1,650 
With  400,000  ft.  Timber, 

Good  0-room  house,  65-ft.  barn  etc.;  schools, 
neighbours,  stores  handy;  level  loam  tillage,  big 
pasture  and  woodlot.  Only  $1,650,  less  than 
half  cash. 

100-Acre  Ontario  Farm  $2,800 
14  Cattle,  Horses,  Hogs, 

Sheep,  poultry,  crops,  on  improved  road  handy 
town;  70  acres  tillage,  6-room  house,  barn  stables, 
garage,  etc.,  about  half  cash. 
$1,000  Secures  Alberta  Farm  With 
23  Cattle,  8  Horses,  Poultry, 
Implements   thrown    in,    160   acres  beautifully 
located,   140  acres  tillage,  good  buildings,  only 
$5,217  if  taken  now,  $1,000  down. 
160  Acres  With  Furnished  House 
In  British  Columbia;  6  Cattle  and 
Horse,  pig,  poultry,  tools  included,  80  acres  till- 
able clay  loam,  comfortable  buildings.  Only  $3,500. 

Get  our  big,  free  catalog  describing  these  and 
farms  of  all  kinds  in  all  the  best  Canadian  farm- 
ing districts.  Avail  yourself  of  our  Coast  to  Coast 
service.    Send  for  your  copy  to-day. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
13  S  King  St.  West.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


This  Farm  Mixer  Operates  at  a  Low  Cast 

This  sturdy  double-action  Brantford 
Concrete  Mixer  is  easily  loaded  and  un- 
loaded. It  discharges  directly  into 
barrowor  forms.  Economical  to  operate, 
mixes  concrete  for  floors,  silosetc.  Hand 
or  power;  mounted  on  skids  or  trucks. 
Use  your  own  engine  or  our  Typa  "K" 
kerosene  engine. 

Our  Booklet  is  free. 


The 
Mixer 
forSmall 
vJobs 


i  Goold  Shapley  &  M jir  Comi  tny 
Limited   113  Wellington  St. 
Brantford,  Ontario 


A  PAYING  INVESTMENT 

A  Store  your  corn  in  a 

BISSELL  SILO  and  it 
ht T  will  keep  sweetandsappy. 
BISSELL  SILOSare  built 
of  seasoned  timber  satu- 
rated with  Wood  Pre- 
servative Oils.  They  are 
durable,  heavy  -  hooped 
structures,  with  air-tight 
walls  and  tight  doors. 
In  several  sizes  with  or  without  roofs. 
Write  Dept.  W  for  free  catalogue.  97 
T.  C.  RIssell  Co..  Ltd.,  Elora,  Ont. 


Tractor  Work 

Plowing   $4.00  per   acre.    Book  orders 
for  Summer  Fallow  now. 

J.  ALLDAY 

R.  R.  8,  London,  Ont. 


For  the  Wives  of  Our  Subscribers 

A  COPY  OF 

HARPER'S   HOUSEHOLD  HANDBOOK 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  easy  ways  of  doing  woman's  work. 

You  can  secure  one  of  these  valuable  books  without  any  cost  to  your- 
self, by  securing  One  New  Subscriber  to 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine 

Collect  $1.50  from  the  new  subscriber,  remitting  to  us  by  postal  note 
or  money  order. 

Some  of  the  things  this  book  will  tell  you  how  to  do  are:  Papering  the 
walls,  mending  china,  furniture,  clothes,  how  to  take  out  spots  and  stains, 
how  to  nurse  the  sick  at  home,  what  to  do  if  a  child  is  burned  or  poisoned. 
In  short,  all  the  hundred  questions  dealing  with  kitchen,  attic,  cellar  and 
nursery  are  answered  in  this  guide  for  the  housewife. 

Our  supply  of  these  books  is  limited.  Make  sure  you  secure  one  by 
sending  us  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber  promptly. 

THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.,  LTD.,  London,  Ont. 
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Advertising  induces  a  first  sale 

Btit  "Quality"  alone  maRes  permanent 
custom 


N 


II 


SAIADA 

"XT  33  .A, 

Once  tried,  is  never  forsaken 

Sealed  pacRets  only  BlacK.Green  or  mixed 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF 

Pure-bred  Holsteins 

Wednesday,  June  21st,  1922 

At  the  farm,  HANNON,  ONTARIO, 

6  miles  south  of  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Sale  starts  at  1.30  p.m. 

The  herd  consists  of  30  Pure-bred  Holsteins — 16  cows  and 
14  heifers. 

For  fuller  particulars  write: 

Thomas  Brighan,  Hannon,  Ontario 


1  Depen4aMe 

hampions 


For  Every  Engine  Everywhere 


Take 

You 

There 


—  and  bring  you  back. 
Champions  make  you  ab- 
solutely confident  of  satis- 
factory ignition  even  under 
emergency  conditions. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  full  set, 
no  matter  what  engine  you  have. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 
Windsor,  Ontario 


Ml 


Champion  A-53 
For  Chevrolet, 
McLaughlin 
and  engines 
requiring  a  %  in. 
long  plug. 
Aow  85  cents. 


20 


SUBSCRIBERS ! 

YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  WILL  BE  MARKED  FORWARD  SIX  MONTHS,  each  time  you 
tecttre  one  newsubscripuon  to  The  Farmer's  Advocate  And  Home  Magazine.    Collect  $1.50  from 
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weigh  about  a  pound  each  it  is  advisable 
to  put  them  into  small  yards  or  pens, 
but  overcrowding  should  not  occur. 
Sometimes  where  considerable  numbers 
of  broilers  are  being  handled  they  are 
put  into  fattening  crates,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  at  this  age  they  have  more 
of  a  tendency  to  grow  than  to  fatten. 
Nevertheless,  if  fed  a  fattening  ration 
while  in  confinement,  more  meat  will  be 
produced  and  its  quality  will  be  improved. 
After  confinement  they  should  first  be 
fed  the  same  ration  that  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  receiving  on  range.  This 
should  be  gradually  changed  to  one  with 
more  of  a  fattening  nature,  such  as,  for 
instance,  equal  parts  oatmeal  feed,  corn- 
meal  and  ground  buckwheat,  to  which 
has  been  added  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
beef  scrap.  It  is  best  to  feed  these  ground 
grains  as  a  wet  mash,  made  by  thoroughly 
mixing  them  and  moistening  with  sour 
milk.  The  mash  is  fed  three  times  daily 
in  a  trough,  giving  the  broilers  all  they 
will  eat  at  each  feed.  If  sour  milk  is 
not  available,  water  can  be  used  for 
moistening,  and  if  ground  buckwheat  is 
not  available  low-grade  flour  or  wheat 
middlings  may  be  substituted  for  it. 

The  fattening  period  lasts  for  from  two 
to  three  weeks,  after  which  time  the 
broilers  should  be  fat  and  plump.  They 
may  then  be  sold  alive  or  dressed,  depend- 
ing upon  market  prices  and  the  available 
facilities  for  killing  and  dressing. 


Don't  Over-Crowd  the 
Chickens. 

Over-crowding  of  the  growing  chickens 
is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  causes  of 
unsatisfactory  returns  and  loss  of  vigor 
in  the  poultry  house.  Colds,  roup  and 
other  diseases  more  or  less  contagious 
in  nature  are  not  only  encouraged  in 
their  development,  but  spread  rapidly- 
through  the  flock  when  the  latter  is  over- 
crowded. Over-crowding  is  particularly 
bad  for  growing  pullets  and  young  stock. 
Sometimes  too  many  are  kept  in  a  single 
colony  house,  with  the  result  that  the 
very  advantages  of  a  colony  house,  which 
include  freedom,  ability  to  take  plenty 
of  exercise,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
feed,  are  lost  through  the  tendency  of 
over-crowding  to  inhibit  the  vigor  and 
health  of  young  birds.  Vigor  and  con- 
stitution are  two  essentials  for  every 
profitable  flock.  If  the  pullets  are 
expected  to  lay  well  during  their  first  year, 
and  if  the  eggs  from  them  are  wanted 
for  hatching  purposes,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  mature 
with  the  maximum  of  vigor.  The  fact 
that  mature  fowls  are  lacking  in  con- 
stitution and  vigor  in  some  cases  may  not 
be  due  to  any  inherent  or  hereditary 
faults.  It  may  be  that  their  natural 
vigor  has  been  destroyed  to  a  certain 
extent  by  close  confinement  in  houses  • 
that  were  too  small. 


Sites  for  Poultry  Houses. 

When  poultry  houses  are  built  and 
intended  to  be  moved  around  from  place 
to  place  as  colony  houses  are  moved,  the 
matter  of  location  is  not  of  such  im- 
portance at  the  time  of  building.  Where 
permanent  houses  and  yards  are  con- 
structed, however,  it  is  of  considerable 
importance  that  serious  consideration 
be  given  to  the  site  upon  which  the  house 
is  to  stand.  In  some  cases  there  is  not 
much  choice  of  site,  but  wherever  a  house 
is  being  built  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
several  points  as  to  location  which  may,  if 
followed  out,  result  in  larger  profits  from 
the  flock. 

In  the  first  place,  the  location  or  site 
must  be  dry,  and  in  this  respect  light 
land  gives  best  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  very  light  soils  will  not  grow 
green  feed  for  the  hens,  so  that  heavier 
soils  may  be  desirable  on  this  account. 
If  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy,  good  under- 
drainage  is  desirable,  and  in  any  case  the 
location  of  the  house  is  best  placed  on  the 
highest  land.  It  should  never  be  placed 
in  a  hollow,  not  only  because  water 
gathers  there,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  cold  and  damp  air  naturally  flows 
downward  and  settles  in  these  hollows. 
Even  though  it  is  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
the  air  in  a  low  spot  may  be  several 
degrees  cooler  than  that  of  a  higher  place 
only  a  few  yards  distant.  The  floor  of 
the  house  should  also  be  some  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  land, 
and  it  is  considered  to  be  of  some  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  land  fall  ajvay  from 
the  south  side  of  the  house. 

THe  front  of  the  house  should  face  south 
or  south-east,  the  idea  being  that  the 


windows  should  open  out  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  most  sunshine  comes. ' 
Sunshine  is  the  cheapest  disinfectant  the 
poultryman  can  secure,  and  houses  with 
plenty  of  light  will  always  be  bright' 
and  cheery.  Sometimes  it  is  inconvenient 
to  have  the  house  facing  south.  In 
such  cases  success  has  been  achieved! 
through  having  the  house  face  the  east, 
with  a  row  of  air-tight  windows  along 
the  back,  under  the  drop  board. 

A  wind-break  is  desirable,  in  view  ot 
the  fact  that  if  the  house  is  placed  on 
comparatively  high  land  there  will  be 
more  wind  there  than  if  it  were  placed  on 
low-lying  land.    Generally,  it  is  of  ad 
vantage  to  put  the  house  where  it  wil 
be  sheltered  by  an  orchard  or  bluff,  o 
perhaps  some  of  the  larger  building- 
One  should  not  create  a  damp  locatio 
through  the  establishment  of  a  win 
break. 

One  other  point  that  is  of  advantage 
that  if  possible  the  flock  will  do  bett 
where  they  have  constant  access  t 
fresh,  running  water.  Hens  require 
great  deal  of  water,  and  it  should  be  mad 
available  with  as  little  labor  as-  possibl 
In  deciding  upon  the  site  for  a  hous 
also,  it  may  be  desirable  in  some  case 
to  enlarge  or  extend  the  buildings  afte 
a  time.    This  should  be  kept  in  mind. 


Ailments  of  Young 
Turkeys. 

Young  turkeys  suffer  to  a  considerabl 
extent  from  lice,  mites,  diarrhoea  an 
blackhead.  A  good  way  to  keep  thei 
free  from  lice  and  mites  is  to  treat  th 
turkey  hen  carefully  before  the  youn 
are  hatched.  Her  plumage  should  b 
dusted  thoroughly  at  nights  with  som 
good  insecticide  powder,  and  specia 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  get 
close  to  the  skin,  the  head  and  the  joint 
of  the  legs;  none,  however,  should  be  pu 
over  the  eyes.  A  little  blue  ointmen 
placed  under  the  rump,  the  wings  and  th 
groin  is  also  helpful,  if  very  small  piece 
of  it,  say  a  piece  as  large  as  a  grain  o 
barley  divided  into  three  or  four  parts 
are  placed  next  the  skin.  Some  lice  ar 
gray  and  hard  to  see.  If  the  head  an 
throat  are  lightly  rubbed  with  a  smal 
quantity  of  sweet  oil  these  can  be  de- 
stroyed. Butter  has  also  been  use 
satisfactorily. 

Dampness,  dirt,  and  vermin  arc  a! 
causes  of  .  diarrhoea.  Obviously  it  i 
a  good  plan  to  remove  the  cause.  It  is 
recommended  sometimes  that  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal  and  some  boiled 
rice  be  given  as  an  astringent,  while  it 
is  also  recommended  by  the  Dominion 
Experimental  Farms  to  give  two  parts 
of  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves,  cayenne 
pepper,  the  whole  well  mixed  with  a 
mash  in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  dozen  poults.  If  the  young  turkeys 
are  four  or  five  weeks  old,  double  this 
dose  can  be  given. 

Blackhead  is  a  very  serious  and  in- 
fectious disease  which  is  the  cause  of 
high  mortality  in  many  casee.  N© 
very  characteristic  symptoms  are  shown 
at  the  beginning,  but  it  attacks  the 
turkeys  when  they  are  young.  They 
appear  to  be  tired  and  lag  behind  the 
rest  of  the.  flock;  the  droppings  are 
of  a  light  color,  more  or  less  frothy 
in  nature;  and  it  is  recommended  that 
all  houses  as  well  as  utensils  should  be 
carefully  disinfected.  The  sick  birds 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  well-lighted  and 
ventilated  place  during  the  night,  pre- 
ferably with  a  wooden  floor  that  is  clean 
and  covered  with  sand.  They  should  be 
kept  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock, 
and  given  a  teaspoonful  of  muriatic 
acid  to  each  quart  of  drinking  water 
In  serious  cases  this  dose  should  be  in- 
creased. Really,  the  best  preventive  is 
to  keep  the  buildings  and  surrounding 
clean  and  free  from  vermin. 


Good  or  Bad  Eggs. 

A  fertile  egg  will  start  to  "hatch"  very 
quickly.  A  broody  hen  sitting  on  it  all 
day  will  spoil  it.  Warm  weather  will  do 
the  same.  Eighty  degrees  for  four  hours 
will  start  an  egg  to  hatch.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  non-fertile  egg  can  be  put  in  an 
incubator  for  nine  days,  and  still  be  good 
for  cooking  purposes. 

At  the  college  poultry  plant  we  always 
have  trouble  the  first  really  warm  day, 
unless  the  eggs  are  non-fertile.  As  they 
become  heated,  the  germ  grows,  the  yolk 
becomes  cloudy  and  it  cannot  be  sold  as 
a  good  egg.  even  though  it  may  be  •nly 
a  day  or  two  old. 
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Radio  and  It's  Possibilities 

By  David  Loughnan. 
Before  this  season's  crop  is  harvested 
tin  radiophone  will  enable  Canadian 
farmers  to  receive  market  reports  and 
(feather  forecasts  as  they  do  the  evening 
chores.  Later  on,  after  the  day's  work 
is  completed,  they  and  their  families  mav 
jsnjoy  the  entertainment  of  far-distant 
concerts  and  lectures,  varying  the  pro- 
gram with  up-to-the-second  news  of 
world  events.  The  comparative  isola- 
tion of  the  farm  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
,Tor  radio  bridges  space  as  though  bv 
magic  and  carries  its  invisible  messages 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world. 
Impossible  as  it  may  sound,  the  radio 
telephone  has  reduced  the  dimensions  of 
the  earth  to  one-tenth  of  a  second!  It 
has  accomplished  even  more  than  that, 
for  the  natural  barriers  of  mountain, 
fesert,  tropical  forest,  or  ocean  span, 
present  no  obstacle  to  wireless. 

Vet  withal  marvellous  ingenuity  of  this 
new  invention,  it  is  simple,  and,  what  is  of 
equal  importance,  cheap  in  construction 
and   installation.    Radio  receiving  sets 
are  now  on  the  market  for  as  little  as 
five  dollars.    For  fifteen  dollars  a  very 
effective  set  may  be  made  by  the  mech- 
anically-minded amateur.    Boys  of  ten 
have  perfected  receiving  sets;  youngsters 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  talked 
•across  the  ocean  to  amateurs  in  Scotland. 
Portable  receiving  sets  are  being  manu- 
factured that  take  the  form  of  walking 
sticks,  rings,  and  even  garters.    In  the 
States  "farm  radio  clubs"  made  up  of 
rural  boys  and  girls  interested  in  the  radio 
telephone,  are   being  organized   in  all 
sections  of  the  country  bv  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Through  the  post  office 
department    the   American    farmer  re- 
serves daily  reports  on  the  live  stock, 
,'ram,  vegetable,  fruit,  hay  and  cotton 
narkets.    Any  farmer  in   the  countrv 
vho  is  equipped  with  a  receiving  set 
nay  get  this  information.    State  farm 
)ureaus  and  agricultural  colleges  are  co- 
•perating  in  broadcasting  helpful  advice, 
n  addition  to  service  of  this  nature  the 
armer  can  "tune"  his  receiver  to  pick 
ip  the  news  distribution  which  many  of 
he  large  and  enterprising  dailies  broad- 
ast  at  given  interval.,. 
The  possibilities  of  the  radio  telephone 
innot  yet  be  accurately  surveyed.  So 
ipul  has  been  the  development  of  wire- 
■ss  during  the  past  few  months  that 
«?n  the  experts  find  it  impossible  to 
eep  abreast   with   its   daily  advance. 
:  is  patent,  however,  that  tremendously 
n  port  ant    results    have    already  been 
:hieved.    The  pioneer  who  reaches  out 
Jvond  the  outposts  of  communication 
ill  find  the  radio  telephone  of  constant 
rvice.    The  rapid  and  accurate  transfer 
commercial  news  will  have  decided 
rects  and  tend  to  obviate  difficulties 
supply  and  demand.    By  the  elimina- 
?n  of  distance,  international  relations 
ill  be  improved  and  a  closer  under- 
anding  arrived  at  between  the  people 
all  races  and  of  every  clime.  From 
i  educational  standpoint  great  results 
ay  be  anticipated,  for  it  will  be  a  simple 
after  for  the  children  in  a  country 
hool  to  listen  to  lectures  by  eminent 
lucationalists   hundreds  of   miles  dis- 
nt.    Great  preachers  will  be  enabled 
speak  to  audiences  scattered  over 
ousands  of  miles.    Politicians  will  have 
i  opportunity  of  reaching  the  electorate 
an  entire  province  by  means  of  radio 
oadcasting.  The  possibilities  are  almost 
dless.    Experts  declare  that  the  most 
travagant    predictions    cannot  touch 
e  real  potentialities  of  wireless  broad- 
sting.    Those  who  are  best  qualified 
express  an   opinion   maintain  that, 
i hough  radio  has  reached  an  almost 
sterical  form  of  craze,  it  is  not  a  passing 
rl.    Its  utility  and  the  culture  it  will 
sseminate  to  hundreds  of  thousands, 
millions,  will  ensure  for  it  a  lasting 
rmanance. 

Some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
dio  has  spread  may  be  gained  from  the 
esent  output  of  the  larger  manufactur- 
j  concerns  in  the  States.  One  company 
s  fifteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  un- 
ed  orders  on  its  books.  Another 
m  recently  received  six  hundred  tele- 
»ms  ordering  radio  sets  in  the  course 
the  forenoon.    The  selling  of  radio 


sets  at  the  rate  of  $50,000,000  worth  a 
year  was  claimed  by  another  big  concern. 
A  number  of  publications  are  already  on 
the  market  dealing  solely  with  wireless 
and  many  of  the  well-known  magazines 
and  newspapers  are  featuring  informative 
articles  on  this  absorbing  topic.  Never- 
theless, the  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy- 
's yet  and  startling  developments  may  be 
looked  lor  as  scientific  data  accumulates. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  radio  telephony  is  its  applica- 
tion    to     moving  conveyances.  Com- 
numication    from     trains    is  practical 
by   means  of  inductive  telephony,  or 
"wired     wireless."     The     future  may 
see  every  train  equipped  with  broad- 
casting and  receiving  sets.    It  is  possible, 
too,  that  automobiles  may  one  day  carry 
radio.    For  ships  it  will  prove  extremely 
useful,  both  in  case  of  emergency  and  for 
the  convenience  of  passengers  who  wish 
to  communicate  with  business  associates 
or  friends  ashore.    In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  ships  carrying 
no  doctor  can  call  up  the  nearest  radio 
station,  state  the  nature  of  the  accident 
or  illness  aboard,  and  receive  a  diagnosis 
and  instructions  for  treatment  from  a 
doctor  on  land.    The  control  of  police 
forces  from  headquarters  is  also  beino 
tried  out,  each  member  on  patrol  being 
equipped  with  a  portable  receiving  set. 
In  the  air,  manless  airplanes  are  being 
steered  by  radio;  not  only  steered,  but 
started    and    stopped.    Further  it 
actually  possible  to  communicate  with 
Submarines  under  water  by  means  of 
radio ! 

The  popularity'  of  radio  in  the  United 
States — -where,  perhaps,  its  development 
has  been  greatest — may  be  gauged  from 
the  statement  that  there  are  probably 
half  a  million  receiving  sets  already  in 
use  and  that  this  figure  will  reach  five 
million  before  the  movement  attains  its 
height.  At  that  rate  of  growth,  before 
many  years  there  will  be  from  ten  to 
twenty  million  people  who  can  be  reached 
by  radio  communication. 

The  radio  problem  which  is  now  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  those  interested 
is  that  of  control.  Ether,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  medium  through  which 
radio  waves  travel,  can  only  carry  a  given 
number  of  messages.  Beyond  this  limit 
chaos  prevails  and  a  pandemonium  of 
sound  results.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
licensed  or  governmental  control  of  broad- 
casting. A  further  question  which  pre- 
sents difficulties  is  as  to  the  cost  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  broadcasting,  or 
transmitting  stations.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  public  spirited  citizens 
might  build  and  endow  these  stations  in 
the  same  manner  as  public  libraries, 
for  the  same  purpose  namely,  as  an 
efficient  and  effective  method  of  educating 
and  amusing  the  public.  Allocation  of 
wavelengths,  international  agreements  as 
to  right-of-way  in  space,  or  ether,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  protection  of  public  and 
private  interests,  and  other  kindred 
problems  are  being  dealt  with  by  the 
authorities  most  closely  concerned. 

Experts  agree  that  the  radio  telephone 
will  not  supplant  cable  or  telegraphic 
communication.  The  obvious  reason  is 
that  the  new  method  affords  no  privacy. 
Nor  will  it  displace  the  ordinary  telephone. 
The  field  is  quite  distinct  and  separate. 
Radio  has  a  definite  function :  that  of 
distributing  information  and  entertain- 
ment. Universities,  technical  schools  and 
Governments  are  all  in  a  position  to 
supply  a  wide  range  of  educational  matter. 
Merchants  will  discover  a  wonderful 
advertising  medium  in  radio  broadcast- 
ing. Newspapers  equipped  with  sending 
and  receiving  sets  will  be  enabled  to 
broadcast  entertainment  and  news  and 
undertake  commercial  broadcasting  of  one 
kind  and  another.  Sending  stations 
are  in  operation  in  Toronto,  Montreal 
and  Vancouver.  These  have  a  range  of 
several  hundred  miles,  the  latter  city 
being  credited  with  a  broadcasting  station 
having  a  range  of  two  thousand  miles. 
Daily  programs  of  music,  vaudeville, 
news,  stories,  market  reports  and  other 
information  feature  the  service  given. 

Not  only  in  the  United  States  is  the 
farmer  receiving  weather  reports. 
Meteorological  forecasts  to  twelve  dis- 
tricts in  France  are  now  being  sent  daily 
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FROST  &  WOOD  BINDER 

The  Frost  &  Wood  Binder  does  a  clean  thor- 
ough job  in  the  lightest  crop  or  the  heaviest. 
And  its  wide  range  of  lever  adjustments  enables 
it  to  handle  tangled  grain  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  cuts  clean,  has  a  large  elevating  capacity 
and  ties  securely. 

Perfect  balance,  the  use  of  high  carbon  steel 
and  high  quality  roller  bearings  at  all  friction 
points,  make  it  a  binder  of  exceptionally 
light  draft. 

And  its  design  is  simple.  Adjustments  are 
seldom  required,  but  when  these  are  necessary 
it  will  be  found  that  every  working  part  is 
easy  to  get  at  and  easily  understood. 

Years  of  service  under  the  most  trying  of 
field  conditions  have  earned  it  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  absolute  dependability. 

See  it,  at  our  nearest  dealer's 
or  write  for  catalog. 

The  Frost  &  Wood  Company,  Limited 

Smith's  Falls,       Montreal,        Quebec,        St.  John, 
Truro,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

Sold  in   Western  Ontario, 
and  Western  Canada  by 

COCKSHUTT  PLOW  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Brantford,  Winnipeg,  Regina.  Saskatoon, 


Winnipeg, 
Calgary, 


Regina, 
Edmonton. 


Lubrication 

is  all  important  — 


THE  length  of  time  your  separator 
lasts  and  the  satisfaction  it  gives 
you  hinges  upon  its  lubrication. 

Proper  lubrication   with  Imperial  ^ 
Cream  Separator  Oil  protects  every 
delicate  part  and  prevents  bearings 
from  becoming  worn  and  loose — thereby 
maintaining     perfect    adjustment  and 
close-skimming  action. 


Imperial    Cream    Separator    Oil    is  a 
pure,  carefully  refined  mineral  oil  exactly 
suited  to  the  construction  of  any  type 
of  hand  separator.     It  will  pay  you 
use  it  exclusively.  , 

Imperial  Cream  Separator  Oil  is  sold  in 
convenient  sizes  by  dealers  everywhere. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 

Canadian  Company  Canadian  Capital 

Canadian  Workmen 
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Founded  1866 


EAVES  CURED  I 


w        T7OR  27  years 
*■  stockmen 
and  farmers  have  been 
curing'  horses  suffering 
from  heaves  with  CAPI- 
TAL HEAVKS  REMEDY-. 
Wc  give  a  money  back  gua- 
rantee with  everv  full  treat- 
ment.  No  case  is  beyond  reach 
of  this  remedy. 

«  TRY  IT  FREE 

To  prove  its  value  we  will  send  you,  upon 
receipt  of  5cts.  to  cover  mailing,  a  full 
week's  treatment.  ,  6 

VETERINARY  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
750  Cooper  St.  Ottawa,  Ont. 


■leaves 

■  ■      Money  Back  If  it  Fails. 

A  horse  with  heaves  can't  do  its  full  share  of  wort.  I 
W  Cure  the  heaves  and  you  have  a  horse  worth  its  I 
^  full  value  in  work  or  in  money.   Send  today  for 

■  FLEMING'S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 

H  *S  I  «00  per  package).   Satisfactory  results  or  I 

■  money  back.  Fleming's  Vest-Pock»t| 
■Veterinary  Adviser  helps  you  distinguish  I 

■  Reaves  from  other  ailments.  Write  tor  thai 
M  Adviser.  It  is  FREE. 

^|  Fleming  Bros.     75  Church  St.,Tor«nto| 


PRIZE  HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE 


2  Choice  Young  Bulls 

M.  J.  O'BRIEN,  RENFREW,  ONT. 


Sunny  Side  Herefords.  Select  lot  of 
young  bulls,  serviceable  ages,  also 
young  cows  and  heifers.  Sired  by  Lord 
Donald  imp.,  Brummels  Chance  Imp. 
and  our  Fairflax  bull.  ARTHUR  F. 
O'NEIL  &  SONS.  Denfield,  Ont.  R.  No  2 


from  the  Eiffel  Tower  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers.  These  forecasts  indicate  the 
weather  for  the  following  day,  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  the  state  of  the  sky, 
and  the  possibilities  of  dangerous 
phenomena  for  agriculture  such  as  frost, 
storms,  hail,  and  so  on.  The  messages 
are  sent  out  every  afternoon.  In  Holland 
radio  broadcasting  of  news  has  met  with 
excellent  results.  Fifty  different  news- 
papers, subscribers  to  an  agency  at 
Amsterdam,  equipped  with  simple  re- 
ceiving sets,  are  receiving  news  reports 
regularly.  In  Germany  the  radiophone 
has  been  in  use  for  a  considerable  time 
for  the  use  of  distribution  of  business 
reports.  Wireless  transmission  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  in  England.  Great 
Britain  is  developing  a  world-wide  radio 
plan  which  will  ultimately  link  up  the 
entire  Empire.  American  progress  in  the 
new  field  includes  a  semi-weekly  radio 
telephone  health  bulletin  service  which 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  The  broad- 
casting station  from  which  these  useful 
messages  will  be  sent  is  that  of  the  naval 
radio  station  at  Anacostia,  Va.  Under 
very  favorable  weather  conditions  this 
station  can  communicate  with  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Europe,  and  the  northerly  parts 
of  South  America.  At  present  the 
record  distance  at  which  messages  have 
been  picked  up  is  about  seven  thousand 
miles.  The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  an- 
nounced recently  that  one  of  its  vessels 
anchored  at  Buenos  Aires  talked  with 
another  sister  ship  in  the  harbor  of 
Honolulu.  These  two  cities  are  seven 
thousand  miles  apart.  So  great  is  the 
speed  with  which  the  electromagnetic 
waves  in  wireless  travel,  that  once  set 
in  motion,  they  proceed  without  pause 
or  diminution  endlessly  through  infinite 


MAPLEHURST  FARM— ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

Herd  headed  by   Meadowdale  Irwin,  one  of  Ontario's  greatest  young  show  bulls. 
Offering,  three  young  bulls  of  Queen   Mother  tribe,  also  cows:  heifers  bred  or  open. 

J.  J.  BRAIDEN,    Shelburne,  Ontario 

HERD  HEADED  by  THE$15,000  BULL 
ROTHES  KING,  (IMP.) 

We  have  at  present  quite  a  number  of  young 
bulls  got  by  Rothes  King:  .  1!  are  young- 
sters as  yet  but  they  are  just  the  sort  that 
you  will  appreciate  if  you  want  the 
best.    We  also  have  several  bulls 
of  serviceable  age,  by  good  sires 
and  from  our  good  imported  cows. 
Visit  The  Farm  And  Spend  A  Day  With  Us 


CAMPBELL  &  AMOS. 

MOFFAT,  ONT. 

:  1 

Herd  of  Scotch  Shorthorns 

"Formerly  the  Sir  Frank  Baillie  Herd  " 


Fairholme  Shorthorns 

Our  offering  in  the  Wellington  County  Shorthorn  sale  is  an  Imp.  Princess  Royal  cow  with 
heifer  calf,  a  Nonpareil  cow  and  heifer  calf,  two  open  heifers  and  a  Dark  Roan  11  months 
bull  calf. 

PERCY  DeKAY,    Elmira,  Ontario 


IMPORTED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  SPECIAL 

Our. present  offering  includes  five  imported-in-dara  bulls  and  eight  bulls  from  imported  sires  and  dam* 
These  are  nearly  all  of  serviceable  age.  Also  a  large  selection  in  imported  cows  and  heifers,  either  la 
calf  or  with  calves  at  foot  ;  representing  the  most  popular  lines  of  breeding.  Write  for  our  prices  or  come 
«nd  see  the  herd. 


J.  A.  &  H.M.  PETTIT, 


FREEMAN,  ONT. 


1  have  VftlirnJ  Rll11«  °'  excellent  breeding  that  I  will  sell  for  moderate  prices 
lour  splendid   ■*■  uuua  two  of  them  from  good  milking  mothers.    Let  me  send  ped 

Stouffville. 


(grees  and    quote  prices.     I  pay  the  freight  to  your  nearest  station 
■  y  address  and  Railway  Station. 

ROBERT  MILLER,  Stouffville,  Ontario. 


ped 
Ont.  Ii 


<tnrtir>»  nion  ^rinrrrinrrw- Headed  by  Nonpareil  Ramsden  -101081- and  Prince  Glostei 
OprUCe  Uien  OnonnomS  .132552  -.    We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  erei 
-roans,  reds  and  white — thick,  substantial  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  All 

JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 


offered  for  sale 
priced  to  sell. 


ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdeni  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanlej 
The  latter.which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by  Prlnc. 
of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton.  C.P.R.    Palgrave.  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 

^/•nt-rh  Snnrinnrn  Ypsrlinff«— VVe  have  at  Present  more  good   10,   12  and  14-month- 

ocoicn  onunnurn  1  earwigs  old  bull9  on  hand  than  we  have  ever  nad  at  one  time  on  tbe 

farm.    One  is  an  imported-in-dam  Campbell-Jealousy;  one  a  Bruce  Augusta;  two  others  are  by  Secret 
Light,  and  several  choice  calves  are  by  the  former  herd  sire,  "Lochiel."    Write  for  particulars. 
Brooklin  G.  T.  R.,  Myrtle  C.  P.  R.  W.  D.  DYER,  COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

three  of  the  most  promising  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis,  that  have  for  dams  cows  of  out- 
standing individuality  and  the  most  fashionable  breeding.    Two  grandsons  of  Gainford 
Marquis.     Five  imported  bulls  that  for  individual  merit  and  breeding  are  not  excelled  on 
this  side  of  the  water.    If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  real  herd  bull  come  and  see  them 
 J.  A.  WATT.  Elora.  Pot.  

SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  —  YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.  Two  are  from  imported  dams. 
Qualitv  and  breediim  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.    Several  choice,  young,  registered  Yorkshire  pigs  ready  to  wean,  $12.  each. 

J.  L.  &  T.  W.  McCAMUS,  MILLBROOK,  ONTARIO. 

\\J         1       1  absolutely  trustworthy  and  reliable  man  to  secure  new  sub- 

VV  JUltCCl*  — —  scribers  to  The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine. 

•  Must  be  capable,  and  in  applying  furnish  references  and 

state  what  previous  experience.    Apply  THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LTD.  LONDON,  ONT. 


space.  A  message  broadcasted  from 
Winnipeg  would  reach  every  corner  of 
Manitoba  within  a  fraction  of  a  second. 
The  electromagnetic  waves  which  make 
this  possible  are  calculated  to  arrive  at 
the  sun  eight  minutes  later! 

Radio  communication  is  by  no  means 
a  new  science.  The  experimental  stage 
has  extended  over  several  years,  but  only 
during  the  past  six  or  eight  months  has 
it  become  popularized  to  the  extent  of  a 
wild  craze.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
industry  will  outgrow  that  of  the  gramo- 
phone which  increased  to  the  extent  of 
$400,000,000  worth  of  business  per  year. 
A  very  interesting  feature  about  the 
radio  telephone  is  that  its  development 
and  popularity  have  largely  been  brought 
about  by  the  persistent  efforts  and  interest 
of  boys  in  their  teens,  many  of  whom  are 
comparative  experts  to-day.  At  least 
one  seven-year-old  boy  in  California 
is  a  licensed  operator. 

What  the  future  holds  in  the  develop- 
ment of  radio  possibilities  can  only  be 
conjectured.  But  one  thing  is  certain: 
Canada  is  a  wonderful  field  for  wireless 
communication,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  use  of  radio  will  be  almost 
universal.  And  of  all  those  who  seek 
pleasure  and  profit  from  the  radiophone, 
the  Canadian  farmer  stands  to  gain  as 
much  as  anyone,  because  for  him  it 
may  mean  the  elimination  of  distance; 
it  will  end  isolation;  it  will  educate, 
instruct  and  amuse  him  and  his  family; 
in  short,  it  will  bring  the  city  to  the  farm. 


Voltage  and  Amperage. 

A  current  of  electricity  flowing  in  a 
wire  may  be  measured  just  as  a  current 
of  water  flowing  in  a  pipe  may  be 
measured.  The  amount  of  water  that 
flows  through  a  pipe  depends  on  the 
pressure,  or  head,  and  the  friction  in 
the  pipe.  The  volume  of  electricity  that 
flows  through  a  wire  depends  on  the 
pressure  or  voltage  at  which  it  flows  and 
the  ohmic  resistance  of  the  wire. 

Volts  (pressure).  The  quantity  of 
water  flowing  through  a  pipe  depends 
largely  on  the  pressure.  The  amount 
of  electricity  flowing,  or  the  strength 
of  current  in  amperes  depends  in  part 
on  the  pressure  in  volts.  Thus  the 
amount  of  current  flowing  is  measured  in 
amperes  and  the  pressure  causing  it 
to  flow  is  measured  in  volts.  The  volt 
is  the  practical  unit  of  electro-motive 
force.  The  electro-motive  force,  usually 
written  E.M.F.,  is  the  total  force  re- 
quired to  cause  the  current  to  flow  through 
the  entire  circuit.  The  unit  of  electro- 
motive force  is  the  volt. 

Ampere  (current.)  A  current  of  water 
flowing  in  a  pipe  is  measured  in  gallons 
per  second  or  cubic  feet  per  second.  An 
electric  current  is  measured  in  amperes. 
Thus  we  say  the  strength  of  one  ampere 
flows  for  60  seconds,  then  the  total 
quantity  is  60  ampere-seconds,  or  60 
coulombs  of  electricity.  The  coulomb  is 
the  unit  of  quantity  which  equals  the 
rate  of  flow  X  time,  as  ampere  seconds. 
One  ampere  hour  would  equal  3,600 
coulombs.  The  ampere,  therefore,  is  the 
current  strength,  intensity  of  current  or 
rate  of  flow.  The  velocity  of  electricity 
through  a  copper  wire  is  said  to  be  288.000 
miles  per  second. 

An  ohm  is  the  unit  of  electric  resistance. 
Such  a  resistance  as  would  limit  the  flow 
of  electricity  under  an  electro-motive 
force  of  one  volt  to  a  current  of  one 
ampere.  For  instance,  we  speak  of  a 
certain  size  of  copper  wire,  a  certain 
length  having  so  many  ohms  resistance. 
Iron  wire  offers  times  mote  resistance 
to  the  flow  of  current,  than  the  same 
length  and  size  of  copper  wire,  therefore 
if  it  is  not  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  the 
free  passage  of  current,  the  wire  will  heat. 

The  watt  is  the  unit  of  electric  power; 
746  watts  equal  one  horse  power.  Mul- 
tiplying the  amperes  by  the  volts  gives 
watts. 


The  late  Jack  London,  says  Tit-Bits, 
once  fell  behindhand  in  a  story  which  he 
had  promised  a  New  York  magazine. 

The  editor,  after  repeated  efforts,  to 
get  the  story,  at  last  called  at  London's 
hotel  and  sent  up  the  following  note: 

"Dear  Jack  London:  If  I  don't  receive 
the  story  within  twenty-four  hours,  I'll 
come  up  to  your  room  and  kick  you 
down-stairs,  and  I  always  keep  my 
promises." 

London  replied: 

"Dear  Dick, — If  I  did  all  my  work 
with  my  feet,  I'd  keep  my  promises,  too." 


Fertilizers 

for 

Fall  Wheat 

SYDNEY  BASIC  SLAG 

The  old   "B"  quality  as 
formerly  supplied  is 
now  available 
also 

Wheat  Special  2-10-2 

as  made  by 
SCOTTISH  FERTILIZERS  LTD.  || 

The  above  are  the  ideal  Fertilizers 
for  Fall  Wheat  and  buyers  can  be 
supplied  in  carlots  from  Welland  in 
such  proportions  of  each  kind  as 
may  be  required. 

AGENTS  WANTED  WHERE 

NOT  ALREADY  REPRESENTED 

Don't  you  think  by  having  both 
Basic  Slag  and  Wheat  Special  2-10- 
2  to  offer  you  could  easily  dispose 
of  a  carload  in  your  Territory? 
You  will  be  reasonably  remunerated 
for  your  trouble.  Why  not  talk  the 
matter  over  with  us  at  any  rate? 
Post  your  name  and  address  right 
now  and  our  representative  will 
arrange  to  call  on  you  when  he  is  in 
your  District. 

SCOTTISH  FERTILIZERS  LTD. 

Dept.  "A" 
Welland,  Ontario 


JjVei: 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Typey,  young  bulls  and  females 
to  offer,  of  choice  breeding  and  in- 
dividuality. 

SHROPSHIRE  &  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  for  breeding 
purposes  or  fitted  for  the  show 
ring. 

Satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS, 
Queenston,         -  Ontario 


Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen  -  Angus 


Present  offering — A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 
G.  C.  CHANNON,       Oakwood,  Ontario. 
Telephone — Oakwood.      Railway — Lindsay. 
G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 


Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS 

SOUTHDOWNS 

COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  boll, 
Queen's  Edward. 
ROBT.  McEWEN  &  SONS,  R.  4,  London,  Ont. 

The  Glengore  Herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus 

Erin,  Ont. 

-1  re  offering  some  real  useful 
males  and  females  of  the  de- 
sired quality.  Correspondence 
Invited.    Prices  reasonable. 

GEO.  DAVIS  &  SONS, 
R.  R.  No.  1,  Erin,  Ont 


When  You  Think  Of 

FEEDS  or  SEEDS 

think  of  , 

KELLEY  FEED  &  SEED  CO. 


780  Dovercourt  Rd. 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Jink  15,  1922 
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Questions  and  Answers. 


1st — Questions  asked  by  bona-fide  subscriber! 
to  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  are  answered  in  this 
department  free. 

2nd — Questions  should  be  clearly  stated  and 
plainly  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer. 

3rd — In  veterinary  questions,  the  symptoms 
especially  must  be  fully  and  clearly  stated,  other- 
wise satisfactory  replies  cannot  be  given. 

4th — When  a  reply  by  mail  is  required  to  urgent 
veterinary  or  legal  enquiries.  $1.00  must  be 
enclosed. 

Miscellaneous. 


Inbreeding. 

1  have  a  pure-bred  Shorthorn  sire,  four 
years  old.  Would  you  advise  breeding 
him  to  heifers,  which  are  his  offspring? 

L.  A.  C. 

Ans. — It  is  not  a  practice  to  be  recom- 
mended. Close  in-breeding  is  done,  how- 
ever, to  intensify  some  good  qualities 
but  one  must  be  careful. 

Ground-hogs. 

Some  time  ago  you  published  a  recipe 
for  destroying  ground  hogs,  but  I  have 
mislaid  the  paper.  B.  D. 

Ans. — Soak  a  rag  in  carbon  bisulphide 
and  place  it  in  the  burrows  when  you 
are  reasonably  sure  that  the  ground  hogs 
are  in.  This  produces  an  exceedingly 
poisonous  gas  which  is  heavier  than  air, 
and  it  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  burrow, 
destroying  all  life  within.  One  must  be 
careful  in  handling  it  as  it  is  very  in- 
flammable. 

Worms — Book . 

1.  What  is  a  safe  and  effective  cure 
for  worms  in  horses? 

2  Where  can  I  secure  "Dairy  Farm- 
ing, "  by  Eckles  and  Warren?  J.  D.  M. 

Ans. — 1.  Mix  1 XA  ounces  each  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper  and 
tartar  emetic,  and  one  ounce  of  calomel. 
Make  into  twelve  powders  and  give  one 
night  and  morning  in  damp  feed,  or  in 
water  as  a  drench.  Follow  this  with 
a  purgative  of  8  drams  aloes  and  2  drams 
ginger. 


2.  "Dairy  Farming"  by  Eckles  and 
Warren  can  be  secured  through  this 
office,  but  as  the  prices  change  consider- 
ably on  a  number  of  books  on  short 
notice  we  cannot  state  definitely  what  the 
present  price  would  be.  We  believe  it 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  S2. 

Bloating  on  Sweet  Clover. 

Cows  have  been  pasturing  on  sweet 
clover  since  May  2?  and  I  have  been 
feeding  grain  twice  a  day.  A  number  of 
them  have  bloated;  some  of  them  just 
a  little  and  they  recover  quickly,  but 
others  have  to  be  tapped.  Some  of  the 
cows  will  bloat  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
What  is  the  cause?  S.  Y. 

Ans. — Quite  a  number  have  com- 
plained of  cattle  pasturing  on  sweet 
clover  bloating.  Cattle  over-feeding  on 
green  feed,  which  sets  up  rapid  fermenta- 
tion are  liable  to  bloat.  This  happens 
with  other  crops  besides  sweet  clover, 
and  especially  if  eaten  when  damp  or 
frosted.  Just  why  there  should  be  so 
much  trouble  with  sweet  clover,  we  do  not 
know.  We  have  pastured  it  for  five  years 
at  Weldwood  and  have  never  had  an 
animal  bloat.  We  are  anxious  to  find 
out  just  what  are  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  cattle  which  are  subject  to 
bloat  on  sweet  clover  are  kept. 

Tuberculosis  in  Hens. 

During  the  winter  a  number  of  my 
hens  died.  The  first  symptom  was  al- 
ways lameness,  then  the  combs  would 
become  pale  and  the  hens  would  lose 
in  weight.  They  would  live  for  a  few 
weeks  but  would  die  eventually.  What 
was  the  trouble?  Now  that  the  warm 
weather  has  come  there  are  hardly 
any  birds  dying.  How  can  I  thoroughly 
disinfect  the  henhouse,  so  that  when  I 
put  the  chickens  in  they  will  not  take  the 
same  disease.  I  have  read  that  burning 
sulphur  is  a  good  method  of  disinfecting, 


but  I  do  not  want  to  risk  it  for  fear  of  fire. 

E.  R. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  indicate  tuber- 
culosis. This  is  a  disease  which  takes 
off  a  great  number  of  birds  every  year. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
contagious  and  that  it  may  be  carried 
from  flock  to  flock  by  the  exchange 
of  birds,  or  may  be  carried  by  pigeons 
or  sparrows.  All  birds  showing  symptoms 
of  the  disease  should  be  killed  and  cre- 
mated or  buried  deeply.  The  buildings 
'and  yards  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
infected. For  the  buildings,  take  out 
everything  that  is  movable,  sweep  the 
walls  and  floor,  and  then  spray  thoroughly 
with  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  creolin, 
crude  carbolic,  or  some  other  coal-tar 
disinfectant.  Afterwards  thoroughly 
whitewash  the  buildings.  The  yards 
should  be  broken  up,  and  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  give  them  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  lime. 


The  PORCUPINE  BOOT 


IT  FIXES  BLOW-OUTS 

Built  of  six-ply  fabric,  studded  with  steel  quills  it 
cannot  bulge,  creep  or  move,  and  is  guaranteed. to. 
carry  you  at  least  500  miles. 

SIZE  3H  REDUCED  TO  $2.00  EACH. 
Distributed  Exclusively  by 

THE  R.  W.  DAVIDSON  CO. 

PETERBORO,  ONT. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  —  AGENTS  WANTED^ 

Please  mention  Advocate. 


RiroVl  Rirlfff*  ^torlr  Farm — Two  young  bulls,  14  months;  choice  individuals  from 
uii  vl1  *»,U5C  uiuwiw  a  anil  heavy-producing  dams;  a  few  choice  cows  with  calvei 
at  foot;  8  or  10  two-year-old  heifers  bred,  and  a  number  of  choice  yearlings.  Can  supply  any  want, 
■ingle  or  i  n  carload  lots. 

R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 

9  Months  Cruickshank  Matchless  Bull 

A  show  calf  got  by  the  Augusta  bull,  Augusta  Wimple.  His  dam  was  by  an  Orange  Blossom  bull  got 
by  Brilliant  Star  (imp).  We  also  have  younger  calves  and  a  few  bred  heifers  and  young  cows. 
Correspondence  invited.  G.  M.  FORSYTHE,  Claremont.  Ontario 

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.  —SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Springhurst-Vanguard  and  Springhurst-Comet  are  two  young  bulls  that  approach  the  ideal  in  type, 
Breeders  wishing  to  make  progress  in  their  operations  should  see  these  bulls.  A  few  young  heiferi  will' 
also  be  priced.   Exeter  Station.  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm. 

C_rk{.r>l.  QVirkv-f-lirkfitc — Imported  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  breeding 

OCULCli  oiiwi  inui  lib  nerd  ia  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.  The  indirldu- 
■lity,  the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  tired  by  our 
herd  lire,  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta.,  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Henull,  Ont 

GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  &  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =  123326  =  full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  "Gainford  Madge". 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
hilli  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.    Some  real  herd  headers,  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred. 

GEO.  D.  FLETCHER.  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R..  and  Phone  L.D.  Erin,  R.  R.  1. 

SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =  105798=  is  at  the  head  of- 
herd.  Bulls  all  sold.  Can  spare  some  yearling  and  2-yr.-old  heifers  worth  looking  up.  In  Yorkshires, 
boars  for  service  all  sold.    A  few  sows  and  young  litters  coming  on. 

C.  J.  STOCK,  Woodstock,  Ontario.   R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerklp  5  on  30. 

-Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion  Ivanhoe  122760,   and  his  full' 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  BREEDING  CATTLE  OF  SUPERIOR  MERIT 

Attend  the  Russell  -  Watt  -  Gardhouse  June  Sale  of 

SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

FORTY  LOTS — Every  entry  a  selected  animal,  fully  guaranteed  and  sold  subject  to  a  60-day  re-test  for  Tuberculosis. 

The  Sale  will  be  held  at  Mr.  Russell's  Farm 

Downsview,  Ont.,  Tuesday,  June  27,  1922 

(Location  —  2  miles  north  of  Weston  and  three  west  of  Yonge  St.  -  Seven  miles  from  Toronto.) 


There  have  been  selected  for  this  sale  from  the  herds  of  Messrs.  Russel, 
Watt  and  Gardhouse,  forty  head  of  Scotch  cattle  among  which  are  included 
five  bulls.  Of  the  females,  about  one  quarter  of  the  number  are  young  im- 
ported cows  and  the  remaining  ones  are  all  home-bred  entries  of  the  best 
families  and  nearly  all  having  been  bred  in  the  herds  from  which  they  are 
consigned.  A  number  of  the  breeding  cows,  including  five  imported  ones, 
will  have  calves  at  foot  by  sale  time  and  as  regards  the  quality  of  these  and 
other  lots  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  say  that  they  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  yet  sold  from  these  three  old  established  herds.  The  cows  are  of  the 
sort  that  will  make  the  best  of  foundation  material,  while  among  the  heifers 
will  be  found  several  that  are  excellent  prospects  for  the  coming  summer 
shows.  Added  to  these  features,  the  females  which  have  been  bred  are  all 
mated  with  herd  sires  of  exceptional  note  and  these  services  should  add 
greatly  to  the  appreciation  shown  the  female  entries  on  sale  day.  Just  one 
more  word  regarding  the  male  entries.  These  among  others  include  one 
proven  son  of  Gainford  Marquis  (imp);  one  prize-winning  14  months  son  of 
Matchless  Dale  and  one  dark  roan,  20  months  Marr-Flora  calf  got  by  an 
imported  Rosewood  sire  that  won  first  in  a  class  of  eighteen  at  Edinburgh  in 
1920.  The  offering  in  bulls  and  females  is  a  balanced  one  throughout  and  every 
good  breeder,  in  Ontario  at  least,  should  attend  this  sale  if  he  appreciates 
the  best.  In  the  opposite  column  a  few  lots  are  singled  out  for  individual 
mention  but  there  are  many  others  equally  deserving  had  space  permitted, 
but  all  are  listed  in  the  catalogue,  which  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 

Every  Accommodation  Will  Be  Provided  For 


Gainford  Fairy — a  red   10  months  old  Stamford  heifer  got  by  Gainford 

Marquis  (imp).    A  real  beauty. 
Waterloo  Princess  42nd,  Waterloo  Princess  43rd — one  two-yr-old  and  one 

yearling  daughter  of  Matchless  Dale — probably  as  noteworthy  a  pair  as 

has  has  sold  in  a  Canadian  sale  in  years. 
Gainford  Duchess — a  20  months  heifer  of  exceptional  promise  got  by  Gainford 

Monarch  the  $5,000  junior  champion  son  of  Gainford  Marquis  (imp). 
Gracefull  Lass  (imp) — a  choice  5-yr.-old  cow  got  by  Silver  Plate  and  selling 

with  a  roan  Jan.  heifer  calf  at  foot  by  Dale  Gladiator.  Re-bred  March  5  to 

Golden  Sultan  the  winning  calf  at  Guelph  last  December. 
Eliza  Dale — a  well  chosen  white  Oct.,  1920  heifer  got  by  Dale  Gladiator. 
Bonnie  Belle  2nd  (imp.) — only  one  of  several  good  imported  heifers  listed.  She 

sells  as  a  two-year-old  and  bred  to  Matchless  Dale. 
Duchess  of  Glocester — a  more  pleasing  or  valuable  five-year-old  has  not  been 

entered  for  public  sale  in  some  months — she  is  well  forward  in  calf  to  the 

service  of  Moirsby  Captain  (imp). 
Golden  Stamford  A. — another  valuable  20  months  heifer  got  by  the  Princess 

Royal  bull  Royal  Gold  and  in  calf  since  Dec.  to  a  son  of  Gainford  Marquis. 
Wigton  Maiden,  Dalsten  Queen  Bess — two  1920  imported  in  dam  heifers,  the 

former  by  Merry  Maiden  (imp.)  and  the  latter  by  a  son  of  the  Duthie 

bred  bull  Collynie  Grand  Duke.    Both  heifers  are  breel  to  Lawton  Toff 

(imp.)  the  grand  chanlpion  bull  at  Guelph  last  Dec. 
Bridekirk  103rd — another  roan  imported  in  dam  20  months  heifer  and  got  by 

Inachfield  Clipper  King  (imp.)  a  former  champion  bull  at  the  Royal  Show. 
The  above  are  only  representative  entries — write  for  catalogue. 

Your  Comfort— Come  And  Enjoy  The  Day. 


For  Catalogues  Address  T.  A.  Russell  (Care  of  Willys-Overland)  West  Toronto.  Auctioneers,  cary  m.  jones-l.  e.  franklin -r.  amos 
T.  A.  RUSSELL  J.  A.  WATT  J.  M.  GARDHOUSE 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guar- 
antee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 
Limited 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 


BELLVUE  STOCK  FARM 

SHORTHORNS 

Herd  headed  by  Augustine  Browndale  =14301 J  — 
Special  offering  of  cows  with  calves  by  side  and  la 
calf  again.  One  bull  2  yrs.  by  Corsica n  Oth,  ■ 
dark  red  pioneer  sire  of  quality  calves.  He  is  from  ■ 
heavy  milking  Duchess  cow.  A  roan  1 1  mot.  bull 
by  Nero  of  Cluny  Imp.  Write  us  your  require- 
ment*. JAS.  McCONACHIE  &  SONS 
M.C.R.  &  G.T.R.  Train*.       R.  3.  Haftersvllle 


Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpariel  Counsel  (6  daughters 
qualified  in  R.O.P.)  and  Browndale  Champion.  Sev- 
eral choice  quality,  straight,  thick  typey  young  bull* 
from  10  to  13  months  of  age,  by  above  sires 
and  out  of  R.  O.  P.  cows  with  records  up  to  10,000 
lbs.  milk.  Also  a  few  females,  priced  to  sell.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Visitors  always  welcome. 


PEART  BROS, 


Caledonia,  Ont. 


^scotch^  Shorthorn 

Special  Offering  :-We  are  now  pric- 
ing a  dark  roan  one  year  old  son  of 
Gainford  Marquis  and  by  the  famous 
producing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd, 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  Canada-he  i*  out 
•tanding,  individually,  and  has  breeding  that 
cannot  be  excelled.  We  have  also  several  othei 
•how  prospects  of  choicest  breeding.  Write  ot 
come  and  see.  OESTREICHER  BROTHERS, 
Sxeter  Stn.,  Credlton,  Ontario. 

SHORTHORN 

For  sale;  herd  sire;  Roan  King-103975- 

grandson  of  Gainford  Marquis. 

J.  N.  PERDUE.  Chatsworth.  Ontario 


P        Live  Stock  Notes.  y 

Shorthorn  Sale  at  uer!,~bout  five  years <?go-  F  ,was,called 

o«     «  ny  different  names.    Some  of  the  doctors 

otiaKespeare.  called    it    Typhossus,    others  Cerebro 

A  very  satisfactory  sale  was  held,  every-  Spinal  Meningitis,  others  forage  poisoning, 

thing  considered,  at  the  farm  of  H.  J.  and  others  swamp  fever,  and  some  of  the 

Mansy,  Shakespeare,  when  he  disposed  n3ore     learned     ones     pronounced  it 

of  his  herd  of  dual-purpose  Shorthorns.  Hemoragic  Septicemia.    While  there  was 

The  top  price  was  $220,  paid  by  Levi  a  quack  who  said  it  was  rheumatism  ot 

Master,  of   New   Hamburg,  for  Spring  the  blood  vessels,  caused  by  breathing 

Fountain  Victoria.    The   top   price   in  the  damp  night  air  that  came  in  contact 

males  was  $115,  paid  bv  Ben  Roth,  of  with  fogs  off  the  rivers.    However,  the 

New  Hamburg,  for  King  of  Gem.    The  h°rses.  a11  died  except  one,  and  this  one 

average  for  the  sale,   including  calves,  that  ,ls  ,stl11  allve>  was  treated  by  this 

heifers  and  mature  cows,  was    nearly  ^uack  doctor.       The  treatment  was  a 

$100.    Nine    calves    made   an  average  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil  with  4  table- 

of  $37.80.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  spoonfuls  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  then 

animals  selling  for  $100  and  over:  injection   with  soapy  warm  water,  with 

Percy  Shantz,  Woodstock :  a  handful  of  salt  added.    He  got  yi  gallon 

ot  this  per  rectum  every  20  minutes  until 

Nonpareil  Gem  $180.00  the  oil  and  turpentine  worked.    He  was 

John  McKinley,  Zurich:  well  clothed  with  blankets  according  to 

Spring  Fountain  Blossom       ....  125.00  the  weather.    He  was  kept  warm  and 

A.  G.  Facey,  Tavistock:  comfortable,  and  was  well  fed  with  good 

Spring  Fountain  Queen   145.00  hay,  oats  and  bran.  He  got  2  table- 
Crook  Tail  Lily                          150.00  spoonfuls  of  sulphur  in  the  bran  mash 

J.  McNamara,  St.  Pauls:  every  night  for  a  month.    He  had  good 

Spring  Fountain  Pearl                 137.50  drinking  water  5  times  a  day,  and  salt 

Nonpareil  Matchless                   137.50  before  him  all  the  time.    If  you  think 

A.  Low,  Stratford:  this  is  worth  anything  you  can  pass  it  on 

Spring  Fountain  Pet                   125.00  to  the  readers  of  "The  Farmer's  Advo- 

Levi  Master,  New  Hamburg:  cate,"  and  perhaps  some  of  them  will  try 

Spring  Fountain  Victoria              220.00  it.    There  is  no  sweet  clover  down  here 

G.  L.  Smith,  Meadowvale:  of  any  kind,  so  the  doctors  could  not 

Nonpareil  Matchless  3rd              100.00  blame  it  on  the  poor  and  inoffensive  sweet 

Jas.  Murray,  New  Hamburg:  clover.    Some  of  the  horses  seemed  to 

Victoria  Choice                          150.00  get  over  the.  first  attack,  but  in  the  course 

Ben  Roth,  New  Hamburg:  of  time  took  a  relapse  and  died.  Some 

King  of  Gem                             115.00  of  them  died  in  a  few  days,  while  others 

J.  E.  Morton,  Cobourg:  lingered  a  couple  of  months.    Now  it  is 

Rose's  Nero                               102.00  an  interesting  fact  that  all  the  horses 

  that  took  this  disease  were  grazing  on 

land  adjacent  to  the  Desert  River,  and 

Forage  PoiSOnin£.  those  that  took  it  while  being  stable  fed 

&  were  housed  in  stables  along  the  banks 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  about  of  the  said  Desert  River.    Were  those 

the  cattle  dying  from  forage  poisoning,  cattle  that  died  from  it  in  Ontario  near  a 

caused  from  eating  sweet  clover  silage.  river?    Another  fact  was  that  the  quack 

This  disease  broke  out  among  the  horses  ordered  a  good  outlet  ventilator  put  in 


THE 

MOLSONS 

BANK 

Incorporated  18SS 

Capital  &  Reserve  $9,000,000 


128  Branches  in  Canada 

In  the  Molsons  Bank  you  have 
an  absolutely  safe  place  for  your 
savings  where  they  earn  interest — 
compounded  every  six  months. 


Live  Stock  Auctioneer 

ROBT.   T.  AMOS 

Moffat,  Ont. 

A  life  time  experience  with 
pedigreed  live  stock,  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  of  breeederi. 
Provincial  license.  Arrange  your 
dates  early.  Terms  in  keeping 
with  present  live  stock  con- 
ditions. Phone  Guelph  1720 
R.  2  Wire,  Moffat. 


GLENWOOD  SHORTHORNS 

are 

DUAL-PURPOSE. 

They  hold  Canadian  Milk  records 
and  also  win  in  the  show  ring.  If 
rou  are  not  familiar  with  our  Toronto 
Exhibition  winning  and  our  R.  O.  P. 
records,  let  us  send  them  to  you.  We  have  three 
young  bulls  for  sale  from  these  dams  and  by  our 
swn  herd  sire.  Correspondence  solicited. 

EMERSON  NIE,  Nantlcoke,  Ont. 

Imported  Shorthorn  Bull  for  Sale 

BARONET  =108389=  (134946) 

Six  years  old;  bred  by  James  Durno, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  quiet  to  handle, 
active  worker  and  sure.    Write  or  come 

and  see 

Joseph  Haffey,  Caledon  East,  R.R.  l.Ont 


^ANNOUNCING  THE* 


W.P.Fraser  Dispersalof  Scotch  Shorthorns 


Browndale  Banner  (to  be  sold). 

Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  bull  at  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto. 
1920.    Sire,  Browndale.    A  number  of  the  calves  selling  are  got  bv  this 
sire,  and  the  majority  of  the  breeding  females  are  safely 
bred  or  well  forward  in  calf  to  his  service. 


The  most  select  small  herd  of  Scotch-bred 
cattle  to  be  sold  in  an  Ontario  sale-ring  in  years 

The  entire  herd  sells,  headed  by  the  1920  Canadian 
National  Grand  Champion  winner,  Browndale  Banner. 
There  will  be  no  reserve.  To  enlarge  the  sale,  Jas.  R. 
Fallis,  Brampton,  Ont.,  is  contributing  ten  of  his  best. 

THE  SALE  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  MR.  FRASER'S  FARM- 

Meadowvale.  Ont..  Wed..  June  28th,  1922 


The  Fraser  herd  of  Scotch  Shorthorns,  which  is  to  be  dispersed  by  public  sale  on 
June  28,  should  need  very  little,  if  any,  introductory  to  readers  of  The  Farmer's  Ad- 
vocate. Although  founded  as  recently  as  1916.  Mr.  Fraser 's  herd  has.  in  a  half  dozen 
years,  gained  a  most  enviable  position  among  the  better  herds  of  the  Dominion,  and  it 
is  regrettable  at  this  time  that  pressure  of  other  interests  forces  him  to  dispose  of  the 
herd  in  its  entirity.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  he  has  built  up  a  herd  that  will, 
when  dispersed,  add  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  breed  in  Canada  by  strength- 
ening the  herds  of  the  various  breeders  throughout  the  provinces  who  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  they  offer.  A  review  of  the  awards  won  by  the  herd  at  Ontario 
exhibitions  for  several  years  past  furnishes  every  evidence  that  the  Fraser  entries  have 
not  only  been  carefully  fed,  but  carefully  bred,  and  those  who  attend  the  sale  on  June 
28  will  find  a  small,  but  outstandingly,  pleasing  herd  that  will  come  forward  in  pleasing 
condition,  and  be  a  credit  to  their  seller.  The  pedigrees  are  all  Scotch,  and  a  more 
fashionable  lot  were  never  before  found  between  the  two  covers  of  a  Canadian  catalogue. 


To  the  Shorthorn  Breeders  of  Ontario: 

Gentlemen, — In  offering  my  herd  of  Scotch  Shorthorn  cattle,  I  do  so  with 
the  feeling  that  it  affords  an  unusual  opportunity  to  those  contemplating  a  start, 
as  well  as  giving  older  breeders  a  chance  to  strengthen  their  herds.  The  families 
comprise  the  most  popular  present-day  favorites,  and  possess  strong  individuality 
as  well  as  fashionable  breeding.  A  perusal  of  the  pages  to  follow  give  evidence 
of  the  quality  of  the  pedigrees.  The  real  character  of  the  animals  I  ara  content 
to  leave  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  will  attend  the  sale.  It  was  only  in  1916 
that  I  bought  my  first  Shorthorn,  "Lady  Elgin  4th,"  a  "Kinellar  Rosebud," 
which,  with  her  heifer  calf,  got  by  "Browndale  Banner."  is  included  in  this  offer- 
ing.   I  consider  them  among  the  choicest  lots  in  the  sale. 

I  have  endeavored  by  the  use  of  the  best  bulls  to  be  purchased  to  breed 
good  cattle  from  really  good  cows,  and  my  record  at  the  Canadian  National  Ex- 
hibition at  Toronto  with  cattle  of  my  own  breeding  is  proof  of  my  statement. 
Pressure  of  business,  with  only  a  small  farm  at  my  disposal,  has  decided  me  to  sell 
my  cattle,  which  have  been  from  the  very  first  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me. 

The  sale  will  be  held  at  my  home,  Bridge  Farm,  Meadowvale,  and  I  extend 
a  warm  welcome  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  Shorthorns. 

(Signed)  W.  P.  FRASER. 

N.B. — Mr.  James  R.  Fallis  has  selected  ten  real  good  cattle  from  his  herd, 
which  will  furnish  an  added  interest  to  the  lots  offered. 


Attend  this  sale  if  you  appreciate  Quality, 
Style  and  Pedigree  in  Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Meadowvale  is  on  the  Toronto  and  Guelph  Suburban  Electric  line, 
three  miles  from  Streetsviile,  C.P.R.,  and  four  miles  from  Brampton, 
G.T.R.    Lunch  accommodation  will  be  provided  at  the  farm. 

For  catalogues  address: 

W.  P.  FRASER 

Imperial  Bank  Bldg.,  Leader  Lane  TORONTO,  ONT. 

L.  E.  FRANKLIN,  Auctioneer 
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the  stable  where  he  was  doctoring  the 
sick  horse,  and  had  all  the  windows 
closed  at  night  and  opened  in  day  time. 
He  said  that  night  air  was  bad  for  it. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  rheumatism  of  the  blood?  If  you  do 
and  if  those  cattle  that  died  in  Ontario 
were  housed  near  a  river  and  their  quarters 
ventilated  by  open  windows  around  their 
heads  at  night,  it  might  be  that  there  is 
something  in  what  the  quack  says  about 
it.  However,  the  only  horse  that  got 
over  the  disease  was  the  one  he  doctored. 

Thos.  Johnson. 

W  right  Co.,  Quebec. 

Note. — Horses  in  Ontario  fed  mouldy 
silage  have  shown  ill-effects.  The  cattle 
which  suffered  from  the  disease  this 
winter  were  fed  silage  or  hay  which  con- 
tained mould,  and  this  either  was  the 
seat  of  the  trouble  or  aggravated  it. 
Some  herds  affected  were  a  good  distance 
from  rivers  or  streams  of  water. — Editor. 


Getting  Rid  of  Grade 
Bulls  in  Downie 
Township. 

In  .March,  a  Live  Stock  Improvement 
Association  was  organized  in  Perth 
County,  through  the  efforts  of  M.  C. 
McPhail,  the  Agricultural  Representative, 
who  was  elected  Secretary.  S.  J.  Monteith, 
Stratford,  was  elected  President,  and 
Wm.  Makins,  Stratford,  Vice-President. 
The  Association  decided  to  commence 
operations  immediately  by  conducting 
a  Better  Bull  Campaign  in  Downie 
Township.  The  Township  was  divided 
according  to  polling  divisions,  and  two 
men  were  appointed  to  each  division, 
with  Alex.  Waldie,  Stratford,  chairman 
of  the  Township  Committee.  A  thorough 
canvass  was  made  of  the  Township, 
and  it  was  found  that  forty-six  grade 
bulls  were  being  used.  The  canvass 
was  followed  by  correspondence  with  the 
owners  of  these  animals,  dealing  with  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  keeping  a 
pure-bred  sire  of  the  right  type.  J.  N. 
Ratcliffe,  of  the  Provincial  Live  Stock 
Branch,  assisted  in  the  work  the  week  of 
May  16,  and  with  the  local  committee 
visited  the  farms  on  which  the  grade  bulls 
were  kept.  The  result  was  that  by  the 
end  of  the  week  six  grades  had  been  sold, 
seven  were  to  be  sold  immediately, 
and  it  was  expected  that  nineteen  would 
be  sold  later  on.  Twelve  were  castrated. 
In  all,  forty-four  were  castrated  or  sold, 
which  is  very  gratifying  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  work.  The  committee 
held  a  meeting  in  St.  Pauls  on  the  evening 
of  May  25,  and  decided  to  make  another 
thorough  canvass  of  the  Township  during 
the  month  of  August,  with  the  aim  of 
having  Downie  Tonwship  the  first  in 
the  County  to  have  only  pure-bred  bulls 
in  service. 


The  Kentville  Experi- 
mental Farm. 

The  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  at 
Kentville,  Nova  Scotia,  was  the  out- 
growth of  an  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
for  a  fruit  experimental  farm  in  the 
Annapolis  Valley,  and  was  taken  over 
from  the  Provincial  government  in  1911. 
At  the  beginning  the  land  occupied 
consisted  of  294  acres,  but  this  has  been 
added  to  until  now  there  are  429  acres, 
within  the  area  of  the  farm,  including 
130  acres  used  as  a  training  farm  for 
returned  men.  An  orchard  planted  since 
1912  covers  47  acres,  which  with  a  mature 
orchard  which  was  purchased  makes  63 
acres  devoted  to  fruit  trees,  including  227 
varieties,  of  apples  grown  on  2,616  trees, 
55  varieties  of  pears  on  223  trees,  92 
varieties  of  plums  on  367  trees,  54  varie- 
ties of  cherries  on  154  trees,  47  varieties 
of  peaches  on  106  trees,  and  12  varieties 
apricots  and  quinces  on  23  trees.  Parti- 
cular attention  has  been  paid  to  English 
varieties  of  apples,  which  so  far  have  not 
shown  any  superiority  to  those  previously 
grown.  Experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted to  ascertain  the  relative  cost  of 
spraying  and  dusting  and  the  efficiency 
of  various  insecticides  and  fungicides. 
The  cost  of  spraying  and  dusting  an 
acre  of  40  trees  25  years  old  last  year  was 
with  Bordeaux  dust  $13.56,  sulphur  dust 
$17.82,  4-8-40  Bordeaux-arsenate  spray 
$18.39,  and  lime  sulphur  16.40  arsenate 
spray  $14.34.  Three  applications  were 
given.  Small  fruits  and  vegetables  re- 
ceive a  good  deal  of  attention,  especially 
potatoes,  which  are  widely  grown  in  the 
Annapolis  Valley  for  shipment  to  Cuba. 


Live  stock  interests  are  not  being 
overlooked,  a  herd  of  61  dual-purpose 
Shorthorns  having  been  established. 
Thirteen  of  the  cows  have  qualified  for  the 
Record  of  Performance  class.  One  cow 
has  a  record  of  10,864  lbs.  milk,  four 
cows  of  over  8,000  lbs.,  five  over  7,000 
lbs.,  seven  over  6,000  lbs.,  and  seventeen 
over  5,000  lbs.,  which  means  that  these 
34  Shorthorn  cows  out  of  a  herd  of  61 
have  produced  204,864  lbs  milk  in  293 
milking  days.  The  herd  is  "accredited" 
under  the  tuberculin  test.  Feeding  tests 
are  being  conducted.  A  number  of 
Yorkshire  swine  are  kept  and  used  for 
supplying  farmers  with  breeding  stock. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes  are  the  poultry  kept,  and 
egg-laying  contests  are  carried  on. 
Climatic  conditions  are  favorable  to  the 
growing  of  corn  for  silage  purposes. 

Extensive  experiments  with  fertilizers 
are  under  way,  there  being  nearly  400 
test  plots  covering  25  acres.  Ground 
limestone  has  been  found  especially 
valuable  in  increasing  production,  parti- 
cularly of  clover.  Tests  covering  six 
years  show  an  annual  increase  of  value 
of  $15.52  per  acre  in  the  area  limed  over 
that  not  limed,  but  otherwise  similarly 
treated.  Sixty  colonies  of  bees  are  kept 
and  it  has  been  found  that  with  proper 
attention  each  colony  averages  100  pounds 
of   extracted    honey    per  year. 


Large  Volume  of  Wool 
Moving  Co-operatively. 

With  a  strong  and  advancing  wool 
market,  the  1922  clip  in  Ontario  is  be- 
ginning to  move  very  freely  from  the 
grower  to  the  trade  through  various 
channels.  Along  with  this  year's  wool, 
there  is  also  being  placed,  in  many 
instances,  1920  and  1921  Wool  held  over, 
the  farmer  taking  this  opportunity  to 
get  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  prices  than 
those  prevailing  last  season. 

Of  the  various  avenues  through  which 
such  wool  is  moving  there  is  at  this  time 
every  indication  that  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  it  will  again  find  an  outlet  on 
a  co-operative  basis  through  the  Growers' 
Own  Organization.  Gradually  the  farmer 
is  learning  that  over  a  period  of  years, 
taking  into  consideration  both  declining 
and  advancing  markets,  the  co-operative 
system  nets  him  more  and  gives  him  the 
actual  merited  market  value  of  what  he 
is  producing.  Collecting  and  grading 
stations  under  the  direction  of  the 
Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers 
Limited  are  now  in  full  swing  at  Weston, 
Guelph  and  Carleton  Place.  Already 
hundreds  of  individual  shipments  have 
come  to  hand,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
upwards  of  1,000,000  pounds  of  Ontario 
wool  will  be  handled  in  this  way  during 
the  next  six  weeks. 

Many  farmers  are  availing  themselves 
also  of  the  opportunity  to  deliver  their 
wool  in  person,  and  thus  reap  the  edu- 
cational advantage  of  seeing  it  graded. 
This  applies,  of  course,  where  they  are 
within  reasonable  motoring  distance  of 
the  above-mentioned  points.  Every  day, 
for  instance,  quite  a  large  number  deliver 
their  wool  at  Weston,  see  it  graded,  and 
from  the  comments  passed  as  well  as 
suggestions  made  by  the  grader,  they 
learn  to  what  extent  they  can  improve 
their  annual  wool  clip  by  better  care  in 
breeding  and  feeding.  It  would  seem 
that  this  is  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
old  haphazard  method  of  selling  at  a 
flat  price  to  any  itinerant  buyer  who 
happens  to  call  at  the  farm.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  those  districts  adjacent 
to  Guelph  and  Carleton  Place.  All 
sheepmen  are  well  advised  to  seize  this 
opportunity  of  learning  something  about 
their  wool. 


Sore  Feet  in  Cattle. 

J.  N.  Purdue  a  Grey  County  reader 
of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate,"  writes 
that  the  handiest,  cheapest,  quickest  and 
surest  cure  he  has  found  for  sore  feet  in 
cattle,  or  thrush  in  horses,  is  to  clean  out 
the  dirt  from  between  the  clouts  of  cattle, 
and  out  of  the  crevices  around  the  frog 
and  heel  of  the  foot  of  the  horse,  and  pack 
in  salt.  This  should  be  repeated  a  few 
times. 


It  happened  in  England  where  one  of 
the  crack  regiments  of  horsemen  were 
drilling.  One  horse  made  a  wild  dash 
across  the  field  in  spite  of  all  his  rider 
could  do.  Instructor:  "Where  are  you 
going?"  Rider:  "I  don't  know,  sir,  but 
the  horse  belongs  in  Canada." — Judge. 


FiRST  ANNUAL  SALE 

Wellington  County  Shorthorns 

To  be  held  at  the  Ontario  Winter  Provincial  Fair  Buildings 

Guelph,  Ont,  Tuesday,  June  20,  1922 

(Sale  opens  1  p.m..  Standard  Time') 

The  First  County  Club  Sale  in  Ontario  to 
sell  subject  to  60-day  re-test  for  tuberculosis 
THIRTY-FIVE  HEAD.    EIGHT  BULLS.    ALL  SCOTCH  BREEDING. 
Buy  breeding  cattle  where  you  are  protected — eoery 
female  of  breeding  age  sold  as  guaranteed  breeders 

In  selecting  these  cattle  for  our  First  Club  Sale  we  had  not  only  this, 
but  all  future  sales  in  view.  Only  those  entries  of  which  it  was  thought 
would  make  history  for  the  Club  were  accepted.  Individuality  and  pedi- 
gree were  equal  considerations — after  this  we  attached  the  above  guarantees. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  see  the  herd  sires  represented.  Millhill's  Comet 
(imp.),  Gainford  Marquis  (imp.),  Burnbrae  Sultan,  Balnakyle  Clipper  King 
(imp.),  Edgecote  Broadhooks  (imp.),  Sovereign  (imp.),  Maxwalton  Manager, 
Escanna  Ringmaster,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  not  only  sons  or  daughters  of  each 
of  these  bulls  selling,  but  in  many  instances  females  listed  are  bred  to  these 
sires.    For  catalogues  address: 

F.  W.  DARBY,  8  Douglas  St.,  GUELPH,  ONT. 

COLIN  BLYTHE,  President.  Auctioneers:  J0NES-FRANKL1N-AM0S-R0BS0N 


The  Fraser  Auld  Dispersal  Sale 

Scotch  Shorthorns 

To  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Wellington  County  Sale 
There  will  be  no  reserve  on  this  herd.  Every  animal  sells,  and  with  one  ex- 
ception all  are  of  straight  Scotch  breeding.  They  include  the  same  dams 
from  which  have  been  sold  several  six  and  seven-hundred-dollar  heifers  since 
1918.  The  families  include:  Nonpariels,  Bruce  Mayflowers,  Roan  Ladys, 
Rosebuds,  Charlotte  Cordays,  Princess  Royals,  Lustres,  Mysies,  Cruickshank 
Matchless,  etc.,  etc.  In  all,  the  herd  comprises  25  head,  which  number  in- 
cludes six  calves  that  are  selling  with  their  dams.  These  are  got  by  the 
Secret-bred  herd  sire,  Royal  Triumph,  by  Bandsman  Commander.  The  herd 
sire  is  also  in  the  sale.    Sale  will  be  held  in 

Winter  Fair  Buildings,  Guelph,  Tuesday,  June  20,  1922 

Pedigrees  included  in  Wellington  County  Club  catalogue. 
Address  your  inquiry  to 

F.  W.  DARBY,  8  Douglas  St.,  GUELPH,  ONT. 


We  are  offering  a  few  bull  calves  from  high-testing  cows  and  from  our  herd  sire 

Llenroc  King  Jemima  Posch,  No.  45000 

whose  three  maternal  dams  average  over  52,000  lbs.  milk  and  nearly  1,200  lbs.  butter  in  one 
year.  His  two  dams  on  sire's  side  average  over  38  lbs.  butter  in  seven"  days.  His  five  neareat 
dams  average  32  lbs.  butter  and  643  lbs.  milk  in  seven  days.  We  think  the  Jemimas  are 
the  greatest  reproducing  cows  on  earth,  and  this  bull  has  three  of  the  best  of  them  for 
his  three  maternal  dams.  The  calves  we  are  offering  are  from  one  to  seven  months  old,  well 
marked  and  are  splendid  type.  They  are  priced  below  their  value.  Please  state  your  wants. 

H.  A.  SCHWEYER,  Eriedale  Farm  SELKIRK,  ONTARIO 

Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 

The  built  we  hare  for  tide  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sytrla  or  Elas 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.   Our  herd  ii  under  teit  for  accreditation. 

 WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT.  BEFORE  BUYING 

I  maintain  a  select  WrJctoIn  Priocisn  Palf  h»ani:1  have  at  all  times  for  sale,  high  class  stock  of 
herd  of  Reg.  nuiaiein-rilcwan  vaillc  different  ages,  both  sexes.  I  want  to  reduce  my 
herd  considerably  before  going  out  to  pasture  and  am  offering  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and  helf ert 
bred  to  Roycroft  Prince  Segis,  a  splendid  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  17309,  and  the  33-lb.  cow  Prin- 
cess Segis  Walker  18093.  Also  young  bulls  ready  for  service  from  dams  with  records  up  to  30  lbs. 
 C.  V.  ROBB1NS.  Wellandport,  FenwUh  Sta.  Bell  Phone,  6  R.  6  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

of  serviceable  age,  whose  sire  is  by  brother  of  World's  Record  50-lb.  7-day  butter 
cow.  Also  calves. 

SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARMS,  Stanstead,  Quebec. 

CLOVERLEA  DAIRY  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  headed  by  "King  Pontiac  Rauwerd"  whose  dam  made  34  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  3H  years  and 
her  dam  made  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  1,000.1  lbs.  butter  from  20,000  lbs.  milk  in  1  year.   King  i 
first  heifers  are  now  freshening  and  are  a  choice  lot,  and  making  a  remarkably  good  showing  at  th 
pall.  When  wanting  good  foundation  stock  get  my  prices  or  come  and  visit  my  farms. 
 FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH.  Prop..  Colllngwood.  Ont.  

20,000-lb.  Holstein  Bulls— 8  Sold,  2  Left  to  Sell 

Special  offering:    A  pair  from  our  24,687-lb.  sire  (butter.  1.016  lbs.)  and  from  sisters  of  our  20,000- 
lb.  cows.    Also  females.    For  particulars  and  pedigrees  write 
R.  HONEY  &  SONS  -  -  DARTFORD,  ONTARIO 

15  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

The  price  wont  stop  you.    Write  us  if  you  want  a  bull  from  a  high  record  dam  or  from  an  untested 
dam  that  will  have  official  records  in  the  near  future.     Don't  delay  —  write  today. 
 R.  M.  HOLTBY.    PORT  PERRY.  ONTARIO 

TL.  TU:-*«,  DAimJ  D,.H  C„|J  The  30-lb.  bull  advertised  has  been  sold  but  we  have  a 
1  tie  1  nirty-r  Olina  DIM  OOIU  choice  x0  months  calf  left  from  a  27-lb.  3-year-old  that  has 
milked  80  lbs.  per  day.  This  calf  is  sired  by  32-lb.  sire.  We  have  several  younger  bulls  of  similar 
breeding  and  would  like  to  sell  a  ftw  females. — The  price  will  interest  you. 

GEO.  SMITH  (Myrtle  Sta.,  C.  P  .R.,  G.  T.  R.)  R.R.  2.  Pert  Perry  OntarU 

29  LBS.  BULL  13  MONTHS  OLD 

His  dam  has  just  made  23  lbs.  butter  and  591  lbs.  milk  as  a  4-year-old  and  is  running  in  R.O.P.  Her 
highest-day's  milk  so  far  is  07  lbs.  We  have  others  up  to  six  months  from  dams  with  records  from  21 
to  29  lbs.   These  bulls  are  all  sired  by  a  bull  whose  three  nearest  dams  average  31  lbs. 

J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  No.  5.  Guelph,  Ontario 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  at  Original  and 
World's  Greatest  School.  Every  branch  of  the 
business  taught.  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 
Term  opens  August  7th.  Jones  Nat'l  School  of 
\  uc  t  ionee  r  i  n  fi.  18  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.. 
Chicago,  111.     Carey  M.  Jones,  Pres. 


Wanted — Ten  Registered  Holstein  Heifers 

Two  years  old  bred  to  freshen  November  or 
December;  sending  breeding  and  cash  price  to 

W.  A.  BRYANT,  Strathroy,  Ontario 
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THE  FARMER 


Tljere  is  a  size 
and  style  of  De 
Laval  Separator 
for  you,  no  mat- 
ter if  you  have 
one  or  a  thousand 
cows. 


De  Laval  Sep- 
arators are  fur- 
nished with  hand, 
electric,  steam 
turbine  or  belt 
drives,  for  any 
kind  of  power. 


Don't  Let  This  Happen  to  You 


"Last   week    we   replaced  a 

machine    made  by   

which  had  been  used  only  five 
years.  Our  customer,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford Cook,  living  near  Foyil, 
Oklahoma,  shipped  one  can  of 

cream  from  and  then  one 

from  the  De  Laval,  and  changed 
about  in  this  manner  for  four 
weeks,  the  result  being  that  the 
De  Laval  got  him  exactly  two 
pounds  more  butter-fat  per  day, 
and  he  is  milking  12  cows.  This 
amount  at  35c  per  pound  makes 
70c  per  day,  or  $255.50  per  year, 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
new  De  Laval  was  worth.  Mr. 
Cook  said  we  could  use  his  name 
and  this  information,  and  if 
they  didn't  believe  it,  he  would 
make  an  affidavit  to  that  effect." 

This  was  taken  from  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  agents,  but 
there  is  nothing  unusual  about 


it.  We  are  constantly  receiving 
letters  of  a  similar  character 
from  people  who  say  they 
waited  too  long  before  buying 
a  De  Laval. 

On  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farms  today  there  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  butter-fat  being 
wasted  by  inferior  or  worn-out 
separators  and  by  hand  skim- 
ming. Perhaps  such  waste  is 
going  on  right  on  your  farm. 
Stop  it  at  once  by  getting  a  new 
De  Laval.  It  is  not  only  the 
world's  best  cream  saver,  but 
lasts  longer  and  is  easier  to 
clean  and  turn  than  any  other. 

Call  up  your  De  Laval  Agent 
today  and  ask  him  to  bring  out 
a  new  De  Laval  so  that  you  can 
try  it,  or  write  us  for  full  in- 
formation. Sold  on  such  easy 
terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself 
while  you  are  using  it. 


'S  ADVOCATE 


Our  Scottish  Letter. 

The  extremely  unseasonable  weather  of 
April  has  given  place  to  more  genial  and 
seasonable  weather.  Since  May  came  in, 
we  have  still  had  chilly  nights  and  meagre 
growth,  but  during  the  day,  when  the  sun 
got  free  of  the  clouds,  it  has  been  warm 
enough.  In  London,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  week,  there  were  complaints  of  a 
heat  wave.  Nothing  of  that  sort  has 
come  north,  but  if  we  had  steady  warmth 
there  would  be  rapid  growth.  A  week 
ago  I  was  in  Berwickshire,  and  saw  great 
fields  which  had  been  sown  with  oats  four 
weeks  earlier,  yet  not  one  blade  could  be 
seen  above  ground.  April,  1922,  will  long 
be  memorable  as  a  most  unseasonable 
month.  We  do  not  say  that  we  have  no 
recollection  of  another  such,  but  not  many 
can  remember  a  month  of  April  so  uni- 
formly and  consistently  bleak.  Five 
years  ago,  in  the  month  of  April,  we  had 
a  blizzard  which  played  havoc  among 
lambs  in  the  southeast  of  Scotland.  This 
year  the  Lambing  has  been  uniformly 
successful.  To  whatever  cause  it  may  be 
attributed,  the  fact  is  patent  that  there  is 
an  unusually  heavy  crop  of  twins.  This 
applies  not  to  park  ewes  only,  but  even 
with  the  mountain  breeds  of  Cheviots  and 
Blackfaces  there  has  been  an  exceptionally 
heavy  crop  of  lambs.  In  some  districts 
the  new  disease  of  lamb  dysentery  has 
been  unusually  prevalent.  It  is  a  miser- 
able spectacle  that  meets  a  flockmaster's  or 
a  shepherd's  eye  when  he  goes  out  in  the 
morning  and  finds  six  score  of  lambs  that 
seemed  healthy  and  well  on  the  previous 
evening  lying  dead.  Science  so  far  has 
offered  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  or  a  remedy 
for  this  disease.  It  is  a  subject  of  in- 
vestigation at  present  by  the  officers  of 
the  Animal  Diseases  Research  Associ- 
ation, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may 
soon  be  able  to  suggest  a  remedy.  This 
year  on  one  farm  the  disease  has  been 
prevalent  on  the  lower  ground  where 
bracken  and  ticks  abound,  while  lambs  on 
the  higher  ground,  where  these  are  not 
found,  have  been  healthy.  Lamb 
dysentery  is  one  of  the  disorders  for 
which  an  immediate  remedy  would  be 
welcome. 

April  is  always  a  favorite  month  for 
agricultural  shows  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 
Last  year  industry  was  sorely  crippled 
through  the  effects  of  the  stoppage  in 
the  mining  industry.  Many  shows  had 
to  be  abandoned,  while  others  were  carried 
on  under  great  difficulties.  This  year  a 
menace  so  formidable  was  not  experienced, 
but  we  have  now  had  nine  weeks  of  a 
stoppage  in  the  engineering  trade,  which 
inevitably  reacts  adversely  on  all  in- 
dustries and  trades,  especially  in  the  West 
of  Scotland.  The  foot  and  mouth  out- 
break has  also  been  a  disastrous  ex- 
perience, and  has  led  to  the  curtailment 
of  entries,  and  the  elimination  of  classes 
for  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  at  some  shows. 
Happily  this  handicap  upon  agriculture 
has  been  overcome,  but  the  shows  have 
not  so  far  benefited  much.  In  April  we 
had  the  two  great  shows  at  Kilmarnock 
and  Ayr.  The  former  was  more  severely 
hit  by  the  foot  and  mouth  scourge  than 
the  latter.  At  both  the  leading  features 
were  the  Ayrshires  and  the  Clydesdales. 
The  Mickle  Kelinory  herd  of  Mrs. 
McAlister,  in  the  Island  of  Bute,  as  in 
some  previous  years,  provided  the  female 
champion  at  both  shows.  This  was  the 
home-bred  Mickle  Kelinory  Lady  White, 
a  grandly  moulded  Ayrshire  of  true  type, 
and  a  real  dairy  cow.  She  carried  all 
before  her  and  was  winning  with  the 
utmost  good-will  all  round.  Mrs. 
McAlister  had  also  the  first  Derby  winner 
at  Kilmarnock.  The  great  triumph  in 
the  Ayrshire  breed — the  winning  of  the 
Ayr  Derby,  that  is,  first  in  the  three-year- 
old  class  of  cows  at  Ayr,  with  animals 
nominated  when  they  were  calves — came 
to  Jacob  S.  Murray,  Dalgig,  New  Cum- 
noch.  His  representative  was  Dalgig 
Princess  Mary,  a  beautiful  heifer,  with 
ideal  vessel  and  teats.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  his  great  cow  Oarston  Cinderella  II, 
whose  ridiculous  placing  at  the  "New 
Show,"  in  February,  1921,  rather  finished 
the  scheme  of  judging  by  points  then 
initiated.  How  Professor  Barton  ever 
succeeded  in  figuring  out  fifth  place  for 
this  great  cow  will  be  an  abiding  mystery. 
The  challenge  trophy  for  the  best  Ayr- 
shire grey  now  becomes  Mr.  Murray's 
absolute  property.  He  has  won  it  three 
times  against  all  comers.  His  Dalgig 
Princess  Mary  had  to  take  second  place 
for  supreme  champion  honors  to  Mrs. 
McAlister's  Mickle  Kelinory  Lady  White. 
The  championship  in  the  male  section 
went  to  Mrs.  Honison-Crawford,  Dunlop 
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House,  Dunlop,  for  her  champion  bull 
Howie's  Hot  Stuff.  This  great  bull  was 
bred  by  Mr.  I  .ogan,  Low  Milton,  May- 
hole.  He  was  purchased  early  by  James 
Howie,  Hillhouse,  Kilmarnock.  Hence 
his  name.  He  was  the  highest-priced 
bull  of  the  War  period,  and  has  proved 
remarkably  successful  in  the  show-ring, 
while  his  promise  as  a  sire  is  quite  good. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  competition 
in  the  Ayrshire  classes  at  Ayr  was  the 
high  position  taken  in  the  Milk  Record 
classes  by  these  champion  animals. 
There  was  very  little  variation  in  the 
awards  when  the  milk  records  came  to  be 
taken  into  account.  This  confirms  what 
has  always  been  maintained  by  many 
breeders  that  the  Ayrshire  breed  con- 
tained plenty  of  dairy  cows,  and  plenty  of 
bulls  from  approved  dairy  cows.  The 
error  lay  in  the  showyard  standards  of 
judging,  and  this  last  show  at  Ayr  con- 
firmed the  view  that  the  "New  Show,"  in 
spite  of  defects  in  its  method  of  applying 
a  scale  of  points,  exercised  a  wholesome 
influence  in  laying  emphasis  on  the 
elementary  truth  that  a  dairy  breed 
should  consist  of  animals  that  produce 
milk.  The  money  expended  on  the 
"New  Show"  was  well  spent. 

The  Clydesdale  classes  at  both  Kil- 
marnock and  Ayr  were  in  general  well 
filled.  The  female  classes  at  both  shows 
were  better  than  the  males.  The  cham- 
pion female  at  Kilmarnock  was  James 
Kilpatrick's  first-prize  brood  mare  Craigie 
Sunray  52466,  a  particularly  bonnie  if 
somewhat  undersized  specimen  of  the 
breed.  She  is  uncommonly  well-bred, 
being  got  by  the  5,000  gs.  Bonnie 
Buchlyvie  out  of  the  Cawdor  Cup  mare 
Wells  Lady  Ray,  by  Dunure  Footprint. 
Sire  and  sire  of  dam  have  both  won  the 
supreme  honors  in  the  breed.  The  second 
at  Kilmarnock  and  the  first  and  champion 
at  Ayr  was  a  very  fine  mare,  Cherry 
Blossom  52607,  bred  and  owned  by 
Robert  MacKay,  Ballochmartin,  Isle  of 
Cumbrae,  and  got  by  Dunure  Footprint 
15203.  In  the  opinion  of  good  judges 
this  is  one  of  the  best  Clydesdale  mares 
exhibited  for  many  years.  She  is  well 
and  favorably  known  in  the  Bute  show- 
yard,  and  has  gone  steadily  forward  since 
first  exhibited.  The  champion  male  at 
Kilmarnock  and  the  best  entrie  at  Ayr 
was  Mr.  Alexander  Cunningham's  two- 
year-old  colt  Cragston  Mount  Royal,  bred 
by  his  owner,  and  a  very  handsome  big, 
well-grown  son  of  Dunure  Footprint. 
He  was  first  at  Glasgow  and  Ayr  when  a 
yearling.  He  was  defeated  at  Ayr  for 
supreme  male  honors  by  the  first-prize 
four-year-old  gelding  "Jim  Scott,"  an 
extraordinary  horse  got  by  Carbrook 
Buchlyvie  and  bred  by  James  Scott, 
Ascurry,  Forfar.  This  horse  has  never 
been  beaten  since  he  was  first  shown  as  a 
yearling  gelding  at  the  H.  &  A.  S.  Show 
at  Edinburgh  in  1919.  He  is  now  owned 
by  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  (Ltd.),  95  Morrison  St.,  Glasgow. 
It  is  rather  an  unusual  thing  to  give 
champion  honors  to  a  gelding,  and  in 
doing  so  it  has  to  be  recognized  that 
value  in  a  money  sense  is  not  taken  into 
account.  The  principle  gone  upon  is  that 
the  gelding  is  the  better  formed  animal 
and  has  fewest  faults. 

Last  year  the  Clydesdale  Horse  Society 
inaugurated  a  new  form  of  propaganda— 
by  subsidising  the  exhibition  of  carefully- 
selected  geldings  at  the  R.  A.  S.  S.  Show. 
The  venture  was  an  unqualified  success, 
and  this  year  it  is  intended  to  repeat  the 
experiment  by  exhibiting  six  carefully- 
selected,  matured  horses  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Show.  "Jim  Scott"  is  one  of  them, 
and  the  big  black  horse  Millie,  which  won 
first  at  the  R.  A.  S.  E.  Cardiff  in  1919  is 
another.  The  others  are  got  by  Dunure 
Footline,  Dunure  Realization,  Parana, 
Carskiey  II,  Dandv  Diele,  and  Ardlaw 
Pride.  The  big  black  horse,  Millie,  is  by 
Dunedin,  and  other  good  geldings  shown 
this  year  and  last  are  by  Arngibbon,  Hugo 
Footprint,  Dunure  Peer,  Dunure  Wel- 
come, and  Ronald  of  Silversprings.  Last 
year  when  the  late  John  Rowell  saw  the 
Clydesdale  geldings  at  Derby  he  asked 
the  writer,  "How  do  you  breed  such 
geldings  as  these  off  the  stallions  you 
show?"  The  answer  was,  "We  don't," 
and  those  familiar  with  Clydesdale  history 
and  Clydesdale  pedigrees  of  to-day  will 
admit  that  the  sires  named  above  are, 
with  one  exception,  viz.,  Dunure  Foot- 
print, all  but  unknown  in  the  showyards. 
At  the  same  time  most  of  them  are 
descended  from  the  best  showyard  horses. 
The  strong,  well-coupled,  big  horses  some- 
times lack  the  showyard  finish;  they 
may  be  a  bit  deficient  in  quality  of  hair , 
or  they  may  lack  the  absurd  thing  known 
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HIGHLAND 
AYRSHIRES 


Highland  Ayrshires  made  the  two  highest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the 
breed  in  the  2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namely, 
14,064  lbs.  milk,  532  lbs.  fat  and  13,161  lbs.  milk,  550  lbs.  fat.  The  aver- 
age for  the  total  herd  (three-quarters  of  them  being  2  years  old)  was  9,272 
lbs.  milk.  377  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.10%. 

A.  E.  FISH  &  SONS,  AYER'S  CLIFF,  QUE. 


BRAMPTON  JERSEYS" 

Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON,  BRAMPTON,  ONTARIO 

•'CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD" 

CANADA'S  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  JERSEY  HERD 

The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and  must  be  reduced.  We  have 
for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers  and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that 
will  prove  profitable  to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared  to 
give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those  who  furnish  satisfactory 
Bank  references.    The  Woodview  Farm  JERSEYS,  London,  Ontario.    Jno.  Pringle,  Prop. 

Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseys  z£5&£*&^^*£%&£ 

pion  Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul.  Minn..  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds).  Sunbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars. 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS.  York  Co.,  Edgeley.  Ont. 
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WOOL 

How  to  Market  This  Year 

The  market  for  wool  is  considerably  higher  than  for  last  season. 
It  is  strong,  active  and  advancing.  You  are  well  advised  to  ship  your 
wool  this  year  to  the  Growers'  Own  Selling  Organization,  with  its 
strong  selling  connections  in  Canada,  England  and  United  States.  In 
Ontario  ship  to  Weston,  Guelph  or  Carleton  Place. 

Central  Executive: 
Robt.  McEwen  George  L.  Telfer 

A.  Dryden 


Will. 
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Large  Black  Pigs 


F.  W.  COCKSHUTT, 


At  present  for  quick  sale  a  number  of  good  class  fowl 
due  to  farrow  this  season  at  very  reasonable  prlcei. 
Also  bull  calves  highly  bred  dual  purpose  Shorthorns 

LYNNORE  STOCK  FARM, 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


NEWCASTLE   TAMWORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale:  2  bulls  1.5  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  and  sired  by  Premier  Duke. 
Several  bull  calves  from  6  weeks  to  4  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again,  roaat 
and  reds;  deep  milking  strains.  3  Tamworth  boars  ready  for  service.  Sow  pigg  ready  to  ship.  Booklnr 
orders  for  April.  Wean  pigs  from  noted  prize  stock.  Prices  right.    Long  distance  phone. 

A.  A.   COLWILL.  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 
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Poland  Chinas,  Chester 
Whites  and  Tamworths 

A  grand  lot  of  young  stuff  of  either  sex; 
right  in  type,  breeding  and  quality  at 
moderate  prices. 

Geo.  G.  Gould,  Essex,  Ont.  R.  R.  No.4 

Inverugie's  Golden  Tamworth* 

Sired  by  such  boars  as  Clansman,  Hiawatha. 
Sylvestre  20'20  and  Morriston  Jim.  represent- 
ing the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  I  still 
have  several  young  boars  nearly  ready  for 
service.  A  very  limited  number  of  bred 
sows.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  with  all 
of  our  orders. 

L.  HADDEN,  Box  264,   Sunderland,  OnUrii 

Improved  Duroc  Jerseys 

My  herd  is  headed  by  best  imported  itocl 
rarrying  such  noted  blood  lines  as  Orion  Cherr; 
King,  Sensation  and  Walt  Top  Col.  Breeding  alii 
irst  prize  boar  at  Toronto  and  London  1921 
ind  daughters  of  grand  champion  sow,  real  bacor 
:ype.  Choice  young  breeding  stock  for  sale 
jairs  no  relation.  Inspection  invited  and  prico 
ight. 


fcRTHUR  CATTON, 


Northwood,  Ontaric 


ROSEDALE  STOCK  FARM 

Improved  Bacon  Type  Duroc  Jerseys 

Stock  for  sale  at  al  times.    Prices  are  right. 
WALTER  R.  CAMPBELL.       Lobo,  Ontario 

TAMWORTHS 

Voting  lows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  bomr 
ind  sows  4  to  5  months  old.  Shorthorn  bull  ca]  ret 


IOHN  W.  TODD 


Corinth.  Ontario 


as  the  "spat,"  or  they  may  not  move 
preternaturally  "close"  behind — but  they 
have  the  essential  characteristics  of 
soundness,  weight,  and  cart-horse  action. 
Other  breed  societies  saw  the  advantage 
of  the  Clydesdale  advertisement,  and  this 
year  both  Shires  and  Suffolks  are  being 
shown  at  the  Royal  under  the  same  con- 
ditions and  auspices  as  the  Clydesdales. 
Those  who  view  the  parades  will  thus 
have  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
draft  horse  merits  of  the  three  breeds. 

The  Friesland  cattle,  which  have  been 
imported  from  South  Africa,  arrived  at 
Southampton  about  six  weeks  ago.  They 
are  at  present  in  quarantine  at  Southamp- 
ton, and  are  to  be  sold  at  Slough  near  to 
Reading,  Berks,  on  8th  June.    This  ship- 
ment has  been  made  by  a  group  or 
syndicate  of  South  African  breeders.  It 
is  said  that  the  British  Friesian  Cattle 
Society  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but 
we  can  hardly  understand  how  that  can 
be  so.    In  any  case,  if  the  members  of 
that  Society  have  no  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  shipment,  they  have  a 
very  great  interest  in  its  possible  effect 
upon  the  breed  in  this  country.  Recently 
a  census  has  been  taken  of  the  numbers 
of  Friesian  cattle  or  cattle  of  Friesian 
descent  in  Scotland.     The  figures  given 
are  4,137  females  and  638  males,  or  a 
total  of  4,775.    The  largest  number  are  to 
be  found  in  Renfrewshire,  where  there  are 
726   females  and    110  males.    In  Fife 
there  are  624  females  and  105  males, 
and  in  Ayr  there  are  433  females  and  67 
males.    It  is  idle  to  ignore  the  significance 
of  these  figures.   The  Friesians  were  taken 
up  by  dairy  farmers  who  had  to  supply 
whole  milk  early  in  the  morning  to  in- 
dustrial   areas.    The    fancy  showyard 
Ayrshire  was  of  little  value  for  this  pur- 
pose.   The  craze  for  small  teats  and 
tight  vessels  with  a  low  milk  yield  made 
dairying  an  unprofitable  pursuit.  The 
attempt  to  run  a  breed  in  two  compart- 
ments— one  for  the  showyard  and  the 
other  for  commerce  meant  disaster,  and 
disaster  came  in  part  when  the  native 
breed  was  discarded  and  the  Dutch  breed 
taken  up  by  dairy  farmers.    In  Fifeshire 
it  was  not  so  surprising  that  this  should 
be  so.    The  land  there  is  much  heavier 
than  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  the 
alternative  to  the  Friesian  was  not  so 
much  the  Ayrshire  as  the  dairy  Shorthorn. 
But  in  the  west  of  Scotland  every  prejudice 
was  in  favor  of  the  Ayrshire,  yet  the 
result  has  been  as  indicated.  Happily 
wiser  counsels  are  now  prevailing.  As 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  judging 
at  Ayr  last  month  was  along  sound  dairy- 
ing lines.    The  urgency  of  the  Friesian 
propaganda  has  made  the  breeders  of 
Ayrshires  think,  and  the  day  when  fancy- 
show  points  will  obtain  precedence  over 
commercial  value  is  about  over. 

The  Hackney  Horse  Society  held  quite 
a  successful  show  at  Doncaster  in  April. 
The  results  to  the  Society  were  much 
better  than  had  been  obtained  in  London 
since  the  Armistice,  and  it  is  possible  the 


Council  may  be  encouraged  to  carry  on. 
It  would,  however,  be  idle  to  deny  that 
the  Hackney  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  It 
is  not  that  a  good  driving  horse  is  not 
popular;  he  is  perhaps  as  much  in  favor 
as  ever  he  was;  but  the  market  for  such 
horses  is  very  limited,  and  the  trouble  is 
to  find  a  market  for  colts  and  fillies  which 
are  not  first  class.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  market  for  them  at  all.  An- 
other diffeulty  is  where  to  find  a  sire  of 
harness  horses  that  will  maintain  the 
fashion.  Mathias  6473,  the  great  son  of 
Ophelia,  by  Grand  Fashion  II,  is  dead, 
and  so  far  no  sire,  fit  to  be  his  successor, 
has  appeared.  At  Doncaster  nearly  all 
the  prizes  in  the  driving  classes  were  won 
by  the  produce  of  Mathias,  and,  further, 
most  of  these  winning  animals  are  well 
known  show  winners.  The  best  of  them 
are  anywhere  from  six  to  fifteen  years 
old.  The  motor  has  killed  the  trade  in 
driving  horses,  and  the  Hackney  is  a 
driving  horse  or  he  is  nothing.  In  former 
days  one  was  amused  to  hear  men  talking 
about  horses  like  Rosador  having  "riding 
shoulders."  Perhaps  they  had — but  one 
would  be  sorry  for  the  man  who  went  out 
to  such  pleasure  riding  a  horse  with  action 
like  that  of  Rosador.  The  extravagances 
of  the  Hackney  which  won  him  showyard 
distinction  are  his  condemnation  in 
ordinary  harness  work.  No  one  wants  a 
horse  that  puts  his  foot  down  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  same  spot  as  he  lifted  it 
from.  Greater  speed  and  less  show 
would  probably  have  enabled  the  Hackney 
better  to  withstand  the  opposition  of  the 
Ford  car. 

Scotland  Yet. 


Champion  the  Horse. 

In  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  of  May 
11th,  I  noticed  an  article  written  by 
"Gloves  Off"  concerning  the  tractor 
situation.  Why  the  non  de  plume? 
Surely  an  article  worthy  of  space  in  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate"  should  bear  the 
writer's  signature.  Were  you  ashamed 
to  sign  Mr.  "Gloves  Off"? 

We  did  not  hear  any  complaints  from 
Mr.  "Gloves  Off"  when  the  tractor  people 
put  forth  their  views  and  their  prediction 
of  a  horseless  era;  nor  criticism  concerning 
the  Government  when  it  removed  the 
duty  from  tractors  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  their  sale  among  the  farmers 
— quiet  as  a  mouse!  But,  now,  the 
tractor  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  complete 
failure  as  an  economical  agricultural 
implement,  and  because  the  Government 
realizes  the  necessity  for  encouraging  the 
breeding  of  horses  and  is  lending  a  hand 
in  the  matter,  Mr.  "Gloves  Off"  makes  a 
very  emphatic  protest. 

As  early  as  the  year  1908,  one  firm  in 
the  United  States  shipped  a  train-load 
of  tractors  to  fill  orders  in  Alberta,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  it  was  rare  to  see  a 
west-bound  freight  train  that  did  not 
have  one  or  more  flat  cars  loaded  with 
them.  It  is  quite  different  now,  for 
instead  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  new  tractor 
is  seen  in  transit. 

I  have  made  four  trips  to  the  West  in 
the  last  three  years,  and  during  that 
time  have  not  had  one  person  say  a  good 
word  for  the  tractor,  except  for  breaking 
and  belt  work.  I  could  name  several  men 
handling  from  a  section  of  land  to 
thousands  of  acres  who  are  strong  in 
denouncing^the  tractor  for  general  farm 
work. 

An  auctioneer  in  Calgary  told  me,  three 
years  ago,  that  he  could  sell  anything  on 
a  farm  except  a  tractor.  People  coming 
from  the  States  make  similar  assertions 
regarding  this  machine  and  its  scope  of 
usefulness.  The  Canadian  West  taboos 
the  tractor. 

It  has  had  ample  time  to  prove  itself. 
Had  it  been  all  it  was  claimed  to  be, 
horses  would  not  now  be  usurping  its 
place  in  the  West,  and,  the  present  views 
and  endeavors  of  the  Government  would 
have  but  little  weight  and  effect. 

Essex  Co.,  Ont.  E.  J.  Wigle. 

Note — We  do  not  wish  to  start  a 
horse  versus  tractor  controversy.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  do  so.  "The  Farmer's 
Advocate"  believes  there  is  a  big  place  in 
Canadian  agriculture  for  both  the  horse 
and  tractor.  Our  correspondent's  con- 
tention that  the  tractor  has  proved  itself 
to  be  a  complete  failure  as  an  economical 
agricultural  implement  is  rather  far 
fetched.  The  writer  knows  of  many 
farmers  who  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
tractor  they  have  for  work,  both  at  the 
draw-bar  and  on  the  belt. — Editor. 


DOMINION 
Trailers  &  Truck  Units 

Your  car  will  pull  a 

Dominion  Trailer 

Your  old   car  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  dependable 
1,  2,  or  3  ton  truck 
with  the 

Dominion  Truck  Unit  ' 

Write   for  prices  and 
particulars. 

Dominion  Truck 
Equipment  Co.  Ltd. 

Kitchener,  Ont. 


TAese  free 
bcekfeis  on 
farm  S&ni4a4ion 

tell  you  how  to  prevent 
disease  among  livestock 
and  poultry  and  describe 
in  detail  the  many  uses  of 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


No.  151— FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and 
tells  how  to  prevent  diseases  common  to 
livestock. 

No.  15  7- DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the 

dog  of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160-HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  com- 
mon hog  diseases. 

No.  185-HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete 
directions  for  the  construction  of  a  con- 
ctete  hog  wallow. 

No.  163-POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice 
and  mites,  also  to  prevent  disease. 

Write  for  these  booklets. 

Animal  Industry  Department 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

WALKER  VI LLE,  ONTARIO 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  IS  SOLD  IN  ORIGINAL 
PACKAGES  AT  ALL   DRUG  STORES 


The 

'KIND 

of  a 

FENCE 
To  Buy 

is  the  kind  that  give* 
the  largest  return  of 
real  Fence  Satiefac- 
tion.  Best  made, 
easiest  to  build, 
wears  longest.  Looks 
good,  requires  less 
posts,  works  Well  over 
uneven  ground  —  up 
hill  or  down. 

Howto4)edm* 

Write  us  about  your 
Fencing  needs.  The 
kind,  the  purpose, 
the  amount,  and  we 
will  tell  yon  exactly  what  It  will  cost  at  yoor 
station.  Shipped— fresh  made— from  our 
Factory  direct  to  yon.  Descriptive  litera- 
ture, price  list  and  order  blanks  for  the  ask* 
ing.  Do  it  now.  We  are  the  Farmers  Friend. 

THE  SARNIA  FENCE  CO..  Ltd. 

Vf  Uaipts;,  lUnltobs.  Struts,  Oatarl* 


PATFMT's    Trade     Marks     and  Designs 
I  t\  1  l_.il  1  <J    pr0{Juced    in    a||  Countries. 
Special  attention  given  to  patent  litigation. 
Pamphlet  sent  free  on  application. 
RIDOUT  &  MAYBEE 
156  Yonge  Street  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Westclox 


Clock  your  farm 


THIS  SUMMER  put 
Westclox  on  the  job 
all  'round — in  the  barn, 
in  the  dairy,  in  the 
machine  shed,  in  the 
kitchen.  They'll  help  you 
get  more  things  done 
by  getting  things  done 
on  time. 

And  it  won't  cost  you 
much,  either.  You  can 
buy  a  good  Westclox  for 
as  low  as  $2.00.  That's 


the  price  of  America — 
that  steady-going  old- 
timer  of  the  Westclox 
line — now  in  the  ring  for 
thirty-six  years. 

OtherWestclox  priced 
up  to  $7.00.  Watches — 
Pocket  Ben,  $2.00;  and 
Glo-Ben,  $3.50.  See  the 
entire  Westclox  line  at 
your  dealer's.  They  offer 
you  the  economical  way 
to  clock  your  farm. 


Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  makers  of  Westclox 

Peterborough,  Canada 


Big  Ben 
&.OO 


Bab)  Ben 
SS-OO 


Americ 
$2.00 


Sleep- Mt 
$3.00 


Jack  c'  Lantern 

Sf-so 


Picket  Ben 

$2.00 


(i  It- Ben 

$3-50 


PURITV 
FtDUR 


"  More  Bread  and  Better  Bread, and BetterPflstrytt 


Use  it  in  All 
M&}J  Your  Bakin 


SIMONDS  SAWS 

The  most  economical  saws  to  use 

Simonds  Canada  Saw  Co.  Limited,  St.  Remi  St.  and  Acorn  Ave. 
Vancouver.  B.C.  MONTREAL  St.John.N.B. 


Our  School  Department.  Q 


Organized  Play. 

By  Reginald  A.  Rappold. 
What  is  meant  by  organized  play? 
During  the  forenoon  and  afternoon 
recesses  the  teacher  goes  out  on  the  play- 
ground, not  only  to  supervise  but  also 
to  take  part  in  the  student's  games: 
baseball,  two-deep,  pom-pom  pull-away, 
basketball,  indoor  baseball,  hockey  and 
others. 

How  does  it  affect  discipline?  If  the 
teacher  conducts  it  in  the  proper  manner 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  student  becoming 
too  familiar.  In  fact,  student  and  teacher 
understand  each  other  better  after  having 
taken  their  part  in  the  same  game. 

How  does  it  benefit  the  teachers? 
Indulging  in  physical  exertion  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  or 
afternoon  starts  one's  blood  in  circulation 
and  one's  mind  is  consequently  much 
brighter  to  undertake  the  remaining  work 
of  the  day.  On  the  playground  the 
teacher  can  learn  the  disposition  of  his 
pupils  better  than  he  possibly  could  in 
the  class-room.  When  properly  super- 
vised, play  promotes  cordiality  between 
the  pupils  and  the  teacher. 

Of  what  use  is  the  teacher  on  the  field? 
Without  the  teacher's  presence  on  the 
field,  only  a  few  of  the  students  will  take 
part  in  the  games;  the  rest  will  hang 
around  the  school-house  and  borders  of 
the  playground.  But  with  the  teacher 
out,  a  larger  number  participate.  By 
saying  who  is  to  be  on  this  side,  who  is 
to  be  captain,  who  is  to  be  forward,  a 
deal  of  contention  is  avoided.  Then  again 
the  teacher  impartially  settles  all  petty 
arguments  over  this  point  and  that. 
The  teacher  also  acts  as  policeman.  She 
sees  that  those  who  want  to  play  are  not 
prevented  by  those  who  don't.  She 
checks  over-exuberance  of  temper,  which 
might  otherwise  endanger  life  and  limb. 
She  teaches  the  student  new  games  and 
new  pointers  about  old  games.  She  can 
best  arrange  for  interschool  matches.  She 
fulfills  all  the  duties  of  an  organizer, 
promoter  and  supervisor. 

How  does  supervised  play  benefit  the 
pupils?  They  get  the  same  recreative 
benefit  the  teacher  gets  and  more,  because 
they  are  always  participating.  By  learning 
through  play  to  better  appreciate  each 
other  and  their  teacher,  school  life  be- 
comes more  enjoyable.  Properly  con- 
ducted, games  more  than  anything  else, 
teach  girls  and  boys  the  value  of  British 
fair  play,  self-control,  forebearance,  and 
manly  courage. 

Do  many  schools  have  supervised  play? 
Yes.  The  larger  cities  and  towns  hire 
one  or  more  teachers  to  do  nothing  else 
but  look  after  the  playground  activities. 
These  teachers  being  specialists  in  that 
subject  receive  from  two  to  three  thousand 
dollars  salary  per  annum.  In  small 
towns,  villages  and  ungraded  rural  schools 
organized  play  is  very  frequently  con- 
ducted by  the  regular  teacher. 

What  was  the  old-fashioned  opinion  of 
athletic  games?  It  was  a  good  way  to 
pass  away  an  idle  hour,  or  to  keep  "the 
boys  out  of  mischief." 

What  is  the  modern  idea  of  organized 
games?  —  Such  games  as  basketball, 
hockey  and  baseball,  when  properly  con- 
ducted, have  as  much  cultural  value  for 
the  boy  or  girl  as  many  of  the  studies  at 
present  on  the  course. 

Robbing  the  Soil. 

"Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  land,  the  almost  universal  purpose 
of  the  farmers  is  to  work  the  land  for  all 
they  can  get,  with  practically  no  thought 
of  permanency.  The  most  common  re- 
mark of  many  a  farmer  is  that  his  land 
doesn't  show  much  wear  yet;  and  it  is 
holding  up  pretty  well,  or  as  well  as 
could  be  expected;  or  that  he  thinks  it 
will  last  as  long  as  he  does.  All  recognize 
that  the  land  cannot  hold  up  under  the 
systems  of  farming  that  are  being  prac- 
ticed, and  these  systems  are  essentially 
the  same  as  have  been  followed  in  America 
since  1607.  What  the  Southern  farmer 
did  with  slave  labor,  the  Western  farmer 
is  now  doing  with  the  gang  plow,  the  two- 
row  cultivator,  and  the  four-horse  disks 
and  harrows.  In  addition  he  tile-drains 
his  land,  which  helps  to  insure  larger 
crops  and  more  rapid  soil  depletion. 
He  even  uses  clover  as  a  soil  stimulant, 


and  spreads  the  farm  fertilizer  as  thinly 
as  possible  with  a  machine  made  for  the 
purpose  in  order  to  secure  both  its  plant 
food  value  and  its  stimulating  effect. 
Positive  soil  enrichment  is  practically 
unknown  over  wide  areas  of  this  con 
tinent. 

"Robbery  is  a  harsh  word;  and  yet  the 
farmers  and  landowners  of  America  are 
and  always  have  been  soil  robbers;  and 
they  not  only  rob  the  nation  of  the 
possibility  of  permanent  prosperity,  but^ 
they  even  rob  themselves  of  the  very; 
comforts  of  life  in  their  old  age,  and  then 
children  and  grand  children  of  a  rightful 
inheritance." — Hopkins. 


Lincoln's  View  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  thj 
greatest  men  the  United  States  everj 
produced.  He  has  been  called  the  Grt.it 
Commoner  of  that  country,  and  is  alike 
known  throughout  many  countries  for 
his  wisdom,  patience  and  strong  moral 
courage  at  a  time  when  the  whole  fabric 
of  democracy  first  established  in  America 
by  the  early  Pilgrims  seemed  to  be 
tottering.  It  is  interesting  to  read  such 
a  man's  view  of  Agriculture,  because 
before  we  read  it  we  can  be  sure  that  it 
will  be  a  very  human  and  also  a  very 
wise  view.    This  is  what  Lincoln  said: 

"No  other  human  occupation  opens  so 
wide  a  field  for  the  profitable  and  agree- 
able combination  of  labor  with  cultivated 
thought,  as  agriculture.  I  know  nothing 
so  pleasant  to  the  mind  as  the  discovery 
of  anything  that  is  at  once  new  and 
^valuable — nothing  that  so  lightens  and 
sweetens  toil  as  the  hopeful  pursuit  of 
such  discovery.  And  how  vast  and  how 
varied  a  field  is  agriculture  for  such 
discovery!  The  mind  already  trained  to 
thought  in  the  country  school,  or  higher 
school,  cannot  fail  to  find  there  an 
exhaustless  source  of  enjoyment.  Every 
blade  of  grass  is  a  study;  and  to  produce 
two  where  there  was  but  one,  is  both  .1 
profit  and  a  pleasure.  And  not  grass 
alone,  but  soils,  seeds  and  seasons — - 
hedges,  ditches  and  fences — draining, 
droughts  and  irrigation — plowing,  hoeing 
and  harrowing- — reaping,  mowing  anil 
threshing — saving  crops,  pests  of  crops 
diseases  of  crops  and  what  will  prevent, 
or  cure  them — implements,  utensils  and 
machines,  their  relative  merits  and  how- 
to  improve  them — hogs,  horses  and 
cattle — sheep,  goats  and  poultry — trees, 
shrubs,  fruits,  plants  and  flowers — the 
thousand  things  of  which  these  are 
specimens — each  a  world  of  study  within 
itself. 

"In  all  this,  book  learning  is  available, 
A  capacity  and  taste  for  reading  gives 
access  to  what  has  already  been  dis- 
covered by  others.  It  is  the  key,  or 
one  of  the  keys,  to  the  already  solved 
problems.  And  not  only  so:  it  gives  a 
relish  and  facility  for  successfully  pursuing 
the  unsolved  ones.  The  rudiments  of 
science  are  available  and  highly  available. 
Some  knowledge  of  botany  assists  in 
dealing  with  the  vegetable  world — .villi 
all  growing  crops.  Chemistry  assists  in 
.the  analysis  of  soils,  selection  and  ap- 
plication of  manures,  and  in  numoroii- 
other  ways.  The  mechanical  branches  ol 
natural  philosophy  are  ready  help  in 
almost  everything-,  but  especial  ly  in 
reference  to  implements  and  machinery. 

"The  thought  recurs  that  education  - 
cultivated  thought — can  best  be  combined 
with  agricultural  labor,  on  the  principle 
of  thorough  work:  that  careless,  hall- 
performed,  slovenly  work  makes  no  place 
for  such  combination;  and  thorough  work, 
again,  renders  sufficient  the  smallest 
quantity  of  ground  to  each  man;  and  this, 
again,  conforms  to  what  must  occur  in  a. 
world  less  inclined  to  wars  and  more; 
devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace  than  here- 
tofore. Population  must  increase  rapidly, 
more  rapidly  than  in  former  times,  and 
ere  long  the  most  valuable  of  all  arts  will 
be  the  art  of  deriving  a  comfortable 
subsistence  from  the  smallest  area  of  soil. 
No  community  whose  every  member 
possesses  this  art,  can  ever  be  the  victim 
of  oppression  in  any  of  its  forms.  Such 
community  will  be  alike  independent  ol 
crowned  kings,  money  kings,  and  land 
kings." 
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Keep  the  cultivator  going  in  the  corn  ant!  root  fields 


Don't  forget  to  salt  t lie  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  back 


fiftv 


Do  not  let  the  bugs  and  blight  gain  the  upper  hand 
the  potato  patch. 


The  young  chick  and  hens  will  return  a  good  price 
for  skim-milk  and  butter-milk  fed  them. 


Keep  the  calf  pails  clean.  Sour,  dirty  pails  induce 
scours  and  other  intestinal  disorders. 


If  some  fly  repellant  is  used  on  the  cows  they  will 
be  less  restless  at  milking  time  and  will  produce  more 
milk. 


Dirty  fence  ccrr.ers  will  offset  many  days'  work 
trying  to  clean  the  farm  of  weeds.  Tackle  the  source  of 
supply  first. 


Breed  the  good  mares  to  the  best  stallion  of  the  same 
breed  available.  Good  quality  horses  will  never  be 
unpopular. 


Disposing  of  the  best  breeding  females  is  like  selling 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  The  home  herd 
needs  the  good  ores. 


Now  is  the  time  to  make  strenuors  warfare  on  the 
weeds.  Once  they  produce  seed  the  damage  is  done  and 
their  mission   is  fulfilled. 


From  every  appearance  at  the  present  time  agri- 
cultural Ontario  will  give  a  good  account  of  itself  this 
year.    Prospects  the  country  over  are  very  promising. 


The  screen-door  that  dots  t  ot  swing  clear  is  of  little 
use  in  keeping  the  fly  from  becoming  a  pest  in  the 
house.  Cleaning  up  the  breeding  places  around  the 
building  will  aid  in  lessening  the  number  of  flics. 


If  oil  was  used  on  soire  of  the  heavily  travelled 
country  roads,  it  would  aid  in  preventing  the  road 
surface  from  disintegratir  g  and  there  would  be  less 
injury  to  crops  from  the  c'ust  blown  off  the  road. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  install  conveniences  in  the 
home.  Promises  to  have  running  water  and  electric- 
light  in  the  house  to  irake  the  work  easier  and  life  more 
pleasant  for  the  women  folk,  are  long  over  due  on  some 
farms. 


LONDON,  ONTARIO,  JUNE  22,  1922. 
Larger  Cheese  Factories. 

It  is  a  rule  in  practically  all  kinds  of  business  that 
a -certain  volume  of  business  must  be  done  before  there 
can  be  any  substantial  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  is  common  to  speak  of  a  manufacturing  "unit,"  by 
which  is  meant,  in  general  terms,  that  size  of  plant  or 
volume  of  raw  material  which  can  be  utilized  with  the 
minimum  of  overhead  expense  and  the  maximum  of  profit. 
Businesses  which  fail  are  often  found  to  be  operating 
without  the  proper  balance  between  overhead  and  gross 
profit,  and  the  farm  surveys  which  have  been  conducted 
during  the  last  few  years  in  Ontario  have  pointed  out 
that  in  many  instances  farmers  were  not  making  labor 
incomes  as  large  as  they  could  make  if  better  balances 
were  established  between  the  amount  of  money  invested 
in  land  and  the  amount  invested  in  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. On  many  farms  the  same  equipment  could 
operate  a  much  larger  farm  and  perhaps  the  buildings 
also  would  be  sufficient  for  many  more  acres  of  land. 
What  is  true  of  the  average  farm  and  the  average  business 
is  also  true  of  the  average  cheese  factory.  The  small 
cheese  factory  operating  under  much  the  same  conditions 
as  the  larger  factory  is  always  handicapped  and  the 
patrons  cannot  get  the  same  amount  out  of  their  milk 
as  if  they  were  sending  to  a  larger  plant.  The  recent 
cheese  production  survey  clearly  indicates  this  and 
points  to  the  necessity  of  consolidating  many  of  the 
factories  in  Eastern  Ontario  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  cheese  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  final  product.  It  is  shown  that  practically  no 
factories  making  less  than  60  tons  of  cheese  in  a  season 
were  able  to  show  a  cost  of  manufacture  as  low  as  the 
average  for  the  112  factories  included  in  the  investiga- 
tion. This  is  serious  enough  without  any  further 
evidence  against  the  small  factory,  but  the  facts  are, 
also,  that  last  year  the  smaller  factories  were  forced  to 
sell  their  product  for  less  money  than  the  larger  factories 
and  this  difference  amounted  in  some  cases  to  more  than 
a  cent  a  pound,  which  is  the  equal  roughly  of  ten  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  for  milk.  No  figures  can  be  ab- 
solutely accurate,  but  it  is  estimated  that  consolidation 
would  effect  a  total  saving  to  the  cheese  patrons  of 
Eastern  Ontario  of  nearly  $1,500,000  annually.  This 
would  amount  to  an  average  of  about  $30  per  year  for 
each  cheese  factory  patron.  Now  that  the  price  of 
cheese  is  low  and  efforts  are  being  put  forth  in  every 
direction  to  increase  the  quality  of  our  dairy  products, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  dairymen  to  help  themselves  on  the 
manufacturing  end  by  economical  production,  as  well 
as  through  strong  marketing  organizations.  Consolida- 
tion of  cheese  factories  would  certainly  prove  an  economy 
in  scores  of  cases. 


\\  hen  purchasing  breeding  stock  there  is  more  to  be 
considered  than  the  pedigree.  The  animal  should 
indicate  its  ability  to  return  a  satisfactory  revenue  to 
its  owner.  If  the  individuality,  and  breed  type  is  at 
fault  the  pedigree  isn't  worth  much. 


The  eggs  from  the  "found"  nest,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  are  usually  poor  advertising  to  the  farm.  It  is 
advisable  to  try  them  out  at  home  rather  than  mix  them 
in  with  the  lot  going  to  market.  One  poor  egg  in  the 
basket  may  be  the  means  of  losing  a  good  customer. 


Many  of  the  public  schools  are  badly  in  need  of  an 
overhauling.  The  school  and  grounds  should  be  so 
attractive  that  the  boys  and  girls  would  be  anxious  to 
attend,  rather  than  begging  to  stay  home.  One  can- 
not wonder  at  the  children  not  wanting  to  attend  some 
schools,  yet  the  trustees  make  no  move  to  improve 
conditions  owing  to  the  expense.  Too  often  the  dollar 
is  given  precedence  over  the  training  of  the  child. 


Lightning  Rod  Installation. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  farm  barns  will  be  filled 
with  hay  and  other  crops  which  are  always  in  more  or 
less  danger  from  the  heavy  storms  which  periodically 
sweep  the  countryside  during  the  summer  months. 
This  fact  carries  a  warning  for  every  farmer  whose 
buildings  are  not  rodded  for  lightning  protection,  or 
whose  system  of  lightning  protection  is  for  some  reason 
faulty.  It  has  been  proven  by  many  investigations  into 
the  cause  of  barn  fires  that  the  mere  rodding  of  a  barn 
does  not  necessarily  provide  the  owner  of  that  barn 
with  adequate  protection  against  lightning.  To  be 
effective,  the  rods  and  rodding  must  be  properly  in- 
stalled and  all  groundings  must  be  properly  made. 
For  this  work  an  expert  is  necessary.  Improperly  in- 
stalled systems  of  lightning  protection  are  worse  than 
none  at  all,  because  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
point  of  the  rod  is  designed  to  attract  the  lightning  and 
the  remainder  of  the  system  is  designed  to  carry  the 
lightning  so  attracted,  to  the  ground,  where  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  the  buildings.  If  the  proper  pathway  is 
not  provided  for  the  current,  the  result  is  a  greater 
risk  from  fire  in  many  cases  than  if  the  rods  were  not 
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present;  hence  the  necessity  of  having  the  system  in- 
stalled by  those  who  know  their  business, 

The  Ontario  Fire  Marshal  has  issued  a  booklet 
setting  forth  the  Ontario  Lightning  Rod  Act  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  insist  be  adhered  to  by  the 
manufacturers  of  lightning  rods.  It  is  stated  that 
almost  every  building  presents  a  problem  peculiar  to 
itself  and  this  is  another  reason  why  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  work  of  installation  done  by  an  expert. 
The  Ontario  Fire  Marshal  will,  we  understand,  supervise 
as  fully  as  possible  lightning  rod  installation,  but  it. 
will  be  obviously  impossible  for  his  Department  Ed 
supervise  the  installation  on  every  building.  It  will 
be  the  part  of  the  Government  officers  to  insist  upon 
sufficiently  heavy  metal  conductors  and  first  class 
mechanical  construction,  so  that  with  frequent  exaniina- 
'tion  of  the  product  of  various  manufacturers,  the  pur- 
chaser will  be  protected.  The  Fire  Marshall  will  also 
supervise  the  guarantees  offered  by  the  various  companies 
to  purchasers  and  it  seems  likely  that  all  guarantees 
will  have  to  conform  substantially  to  the  same  form. 
The  Iogs  from  fires  every  year  is  enormous  and  no  farmer 
can  afford  to  neglect  precautionary  measures  to  prevent 
them.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  the  rods  and  wiring  in 
shape  to  protect  the  barns  ami  other  buildings. 


Summer  Eggs. 

Just  recently,  in  one  of  the  numerous  publications 
put  out  by  our  Departments  of  Agriculture,  we  came 
across  a  photograph  of  a  fully  matured  rooster  which, 
it  was  stated,  was  hatched  out  in  a  case  of  eggs  on  its  wax- 
to  market.  This  occurrence  will  recall  to  the  mind  of 
every  interested  poultry  raiser  the  fact  that  during  the 
summer  months  there  are  lost,  every  year,  thousands 
of  dollars,  as  a  result  of  carelessness  and  neglect  in  I  he 
handling  of  eggs.  Now  that  the  hatching  season 
over  in  all  well  regulated  poultry  flocks  there  is  no  need 
for  the  male  bird  in  the  laying  flock,  and  he  and  his  kind 
should  at  once  be  disposed  of  or  maintained  in  isolated 
quarters  until  the  warm  weather  has  passed. 

The  poultry  industry  of  Canada  is  of  far  greater 
significance  than  most  of  us  realize;  in  fact  there  i- 
scarcely  any  limit  to  its  development  unless  it  be  through 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  stand  to  gain 
most  from  its  progress.  On  the  farms  of  Canada  there 
are  millions  of  birds  kept  at  considerable  cost  of  feed  and 
care,  which  return  little  or  no  net  profit  during  the  year; 
and  it  is  in  these  flocks  that  carelessness  in  the  handling 
of  eggs  in  warm  weather  is  most  frequently  observed. 
Fortunately,  the  loss  which  used  to  occur  from  this 
source  has  been  lessened  greatly  during  the  last  few 
years  and  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
progress  is  being  made,  but  there  are  still  thousands  of 
dozens  of  eggs  marketed  during  hot  weather  to  which 
the  "loss  off"  principle  must  be  applied  with  disastrous 
effects  to  the  whole  egg  trade,  and,  in  particular,  to 
the  returns  from  the  flocks  where  these  eggs  are  produced. 
Every  bad  egg  which  reaches  the  table  or  the  kitchen 
of  the  consumer  spoils  the  market  for  another  egg  and  it 
the  farmers  of  Canada  are  ever  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  such  healthful  products  of  the  farm  as 
eggs  and  dairy  products,  it  can  only  be  through  a 
realization  of  the  care  that  is  necessary  in  their 
marketing  and  a  sincere  effort  to  supply  the  market 
with  these  products  when  they  are  in  a  condition  to  be 
marketed  as  first  quality  goods.  Eggs  should  be 
gathered  carefully  each  day  during  the  hot  weather, 
as,  in  fact,  at  all  other  times,  and  should  be  marketed 
with  greater  frequency  than  during  the  winter  or  cooler 
weather.  In  the  meantime  they  should  be  stored 
in  a  cool,  dry  place.  The  temperature  should  not  be 
over  60  degrees  F.  and  where  the  cellar  is  dry  this  will 
make  a- very  good  storage  place.  It  is  important  also 
to  keep  the  nests  clean  so  that  there  will  be  few  dirty 
eggs;  and  above  all,  the  careful  poultryman  will  keep 
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all  ot  the  dirties,  small,  extra  large  and  "found"  eggs 
at  home.  These  sell  good  eggs  at  low  prices.  If  every- 
one will  endeavor  to  do  his  or  her  plain  duty  in  this 
matter,  it  will  be  possible  to  greatly  lessen  the  loss 
through  bad  eggs,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  appalling. 
It  can  also  be  done  with  profit  to  the  individual. 


Nature's  Diary. 

By  A.  Brooker  Klugh,  M.  A. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  insects  at  this  time  of 
year,  especially  in  orchards  and  in  thickets  in  which 
wild  cherry  trees  occur,  is  the  American  Tent  Cater- 
pillar, Malacosoma  americana.  Attention  is  at  once 
drawn  to  this  species  by  the  unsightly  webs  which  it 
builds  in  the  forks  of  branches.  The  only  other  species 
which  builds  somewhat  similar  webs  is  the  Fall  Web- 
worm,  which  constructs  large,  brownish  webs  in  various 
species  of  trees  in  August. 

The  adult  of  the  American  Tent  Caterpillar  is  a 
moth  whose  wings  expand  one  and  a  half  inches  or  less, 
and  which  is  reddish-brown  in  color  with  two  oblique 
white  bands  across  the  middle  of  each  fore-wing.  '  The 
male  is  decidedly  smaller  than  the  female  and  has  the 
antennae  densely  feathered.  The  larva  is  about  two 
inches  in  length  when  full  grown,  and  is  black,  with 
sparse  yellowish  hairs.  It  has  a  whitish  band  bordered 
with  reddish-brown  lines,  along  the  middle  of  the  back, 
and  a  row  of  blue  spots  along  each  side. 


The  Weed  Menace. 

Too  many  do  not  regard  the  weed  problem  seriously 
enough.  Many  noxious  weeds  have  become  so  firmly 
established  that  they  exact  a  heavy  toll  every  year  and 
are  a  menace  to  adjoining  farms,  where  the  owners  are 
endeavoring  to  keep  their  land  as  free  as  possible  from 
weeds.  New  weeds  are  making  their  appearance,  and, 
as  the  nature  of  their  growth  is  not  known,  no  concerted 
effort  is  made  to  check  their  spread  until  they  have  be- 
come firmly  established.  Then  the  damage  has  been 
done,  and  years  of  strenuous  work  may  be  necessary 
before  the  soil  is  rid  of  the  pest.  Enough  sow  thistle 
seed  is  produced  on  a  poorly  tilled,  weed-infested  farm 
to  seed  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  the  wind  assists  in 
the  distribution  of  the  seed.  Weeds  that  do  not  spread 
by  the  wind  are  not  so  serious  to  the  neighborhood,  as 
they  can  more  easily  be  confined  to  the  infested  land. 
1 1  a  land-holder  is  not  sufficiently  interested  to  try  to 
keep  bad  weeds  from  seeding  and  infesting  his  neighbors' 
land,  a  law  compelling  him  to  do  so  should  be  enforced. 
Roadsides,  fence  corners,  waste  places,  etc.,  are  seed 
beds  of  many  noxious  weeds  and  should  be  cleaned  up. 
1  he  cost  of  producing  crops  under  the  best  conditions 
is  high  enough,  without  having  the  extra  cost  of  fight- 
ing weeds.  A  system  of  cropping  or  tillage  which  would 
prevent  the  weeds  from  producing  seed  would  soon 
lessen  the  number  of  annual  weeds  and  would  prevent 
the  spread  of  such  weeds  as  sow  thistle,  Canada  thistle, 
etc.,  to  neighboring  farms.  In  districts  badly  infested 
with  such  weeds,  the  co-operation  of  every  land  owner 
in  the  community  is  necessary  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
seed.  Working  single-handed  in  a  weed  infested  neigh- 
borhood, one  does  not  make  much  progress  in  cleaning 
the  farm.  The  demand  for  clean  grain,  as  well  as  weed- 
free  grasses  and  clovers,  is  increasing.  To  meet  the 
demand  the  established  weeds  must  be  checked,  and  the 
imported  weeds  prevented  from  becoming  established. 


Fig  1.    Adults  of  M. 

Male  at  left,  female  at  right. 


Americana. 

Photo  by  Swaine 


The  eggs  of  this  species  are  deposited  in  thick  ring- 
like masses  around  twigs,  the  masses  being  grayish- 
black  in  color.  Each  mass  contains  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  eggs  firmly  embedded  in, 
and  completely  covered  by,  a  glue-like  substance  which 
hardens  upon  exposure  to  the  air  and  holds  the  eggs 
safely  in  position  until  they  hatch.  The  egg-masses 
are  placed  near  the  tips  of  the  twigs. 

The  young  caterpillars  hatch  from  the  eggs  during 
late  April,  or  early  May,  just  as  the  apple  buds  are 
opening,  and  sometimes  before  any  young  leaves  have 
begun  to  expand.  They  feed  first  upon  the  varnish-like 
covering  of  the  egg-masses,  and  soon  attack  the  opening 
buds  or  young  leaves.  The  caterpillars  from  each  egg- 
mass  begin  the  construction  of  a  silken  tent  in  a  nearby 
fork.  In  fine  weather  they  feed  upon  the  neighboring 
foliage  and  take  shelter  within  the  tent  when  not  feeding 
and  at  night.  During  cold  or  stormy  weather  they 
remain  in  the  tent.  As  the  caterpillars  grow  they  en- 
large the  tent,  adding  layer  after  layer  of  silk,  which  is 
spun  in  fine  strands  from  the  silk  glands  at  their  mouths, 
to  the  exterior.  Each  tent  shelters  from  a  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  caterpillars. 


Fig  2.     Egg  mass  of  Tent  Caterpillar. 

Natural  size.    Photo  by  Swaine 

The  larvae  feed  for  about  six  weeks,  and  become 
mature  during  the  latter  part  of  June.  They  then 
wander  about  seeking  a  suitable  location  in  which  to 
pupate.  They  finally  crawl  into  some  crevice,  such  as 
under  loose  bark,  in  a  folded  leaf,  or  in  an  angle  of  a  house 
or  other  building,  and  spin  a  tough  cocoon  of  white 
silk,  which  is  attached  to  the  object  on  which  it  rests 
by  loose  strands  of  silk.  A  fluid  which  is  ejected  upon 
the  cocoon  by  the  caterpillar  dries  and  produces  a 
characteristic  yellow  powder,  which  is  readily  dis- 
lodged when  the  cocoons  are  touched.  When  the  cocoon 
is  completed  the  caterpillar  becomes  very  thick  and 
short,  the  skin  splits  down  the  back,  and  the  brownish 
pupa  emerges.  The  pupa  lies  quiescent  in  the  cocoon 
for  from  six  to  ten  weeks.  During  this  time  of  external 
quietude  there  is  great  internal  activity,  for  the  organs 
and  tissues  of  the  larva  are  being  changed  over  into 
those  of  the  adult,  some  tissues  being  entirely  destroyed 
and  built  up  anew,  while  others  are  much  modified,  the 
changes  taking  place  by  chemical  activity  through  the 
agency  of  those  very  potent  substances  known  as 
enzymes.  When  the  adult  is  fully  developed  within  the 
cocoon,  the  pupal  skin  splits  down  the  back,  allowing 
it  to  emerge  from  this  skin,  and  at  one  end  of  the  cocoon 
the  silken  fibres  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
moth  can  work  its  way  out  without  injury. 

The  males  and  females  fly  about  during  the  evening 
and  after  mating  the  latter  deposit  their  eggs.  The 
young  caterpillars  are  fully  formed  within  the  eggs  be- 
fore autumn  but  do  not  emerge  until  the  following  spring. 

The  Tent  Caterpillar  may  be  controlled  by  cutting 
out  the  webs,  when  they  first  appear,  in  the  late  evening 
when  all  the  caterpillars  are  "at  home"  and  burning  them, 
or  by  spraying  with  lead  arsenate  (paste)  one  pound  to 
twenty  gallons  of  water.  . 

This  is  the  season  of  picnics  and  holidays  for  the 
city  worker,  but  it  is  a  busy  one  for  the  agriculturist. 
However,  a  day  or  two  respite  from  the  daily  toil  will 
prove  refreshing  and  beneficial.  Such  can  oftentimes 
be  arranged  previous  to  or  between  haying  and  harvest. 


The  Retired  Farmer  and  the  City. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

If  one  thing  is  certain  it  is  that  very  few  of  us  are 
exempt  at  one  time  or  another  from  that  grand  and 
glorious  feeling  that  we  would  like  to  be  where-  we  are; 
not.    In  June,  however,  we  who  live  in  the  country, 
are  least  troubled  with  that  feeling.    The  tender  green! 
of  the  newly  leafed  trees,  the  melodious  songs  of  the. 
songbird  and  the  sweet  music  of  a  newly  awakened} 
nature  for  once  satisfy  our  wandering  fancies.    Even  the! 
most  unemotional  of  us  seem  to  be  awakened  to  an 
ecstacy  of  delight  by  the  refreshing  June  air  and  the^ 
resplendent  summer  sunshine.     In  fact,  it  is  like  be 
ginning  life  anew,  and  no  phase  whatever,  of  city  life 
however  attractive  it  might    appear  at  other  times 
seems  to  have  the  slightest  appeal  to  us.    The  nightly 
and  week-end  exodus  of  motorists  from  the  town  to  thi 
country  emphasize  the  good  fortune  of  our  lot  aniL 
even  brings  out  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  poor  city  people 
and  a  sigh — surely  man  was  not  made  to  live  in  the* 
confines  of  streets  and  houses. 

With  this  thought  comes  a  question  which  unhappily* 
has  received  and  still  does  receive  far  too  little  attention.! 
Is  the  farmer  who  retires  and  goes  to  live  in  the  cit« 
making   a   wise    move?    Judging   by   the  expression 
voiced  by  many  who  have  made  the  move — especially! 
at  this  time  of  the  year  when  spring  fever  still  gripM 
them    it  is  not  a  wise  move.    And  according  to  thel 
laws  of  plain  common  sense,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that 
the  average  farmer,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  thel 
peace  and  quiet  of  a  bountiful  nature,  where  he  has] 
been  an   unceasing  and  untiring  co-operator  in  the 
production  of  growing  things,  can  move  to  the  city 
and  be  as  happy  as  if  his  last  days  were  spent  in  the 
country. 

A  short  time  ago  I  came  across  an  old  friend  of  mine'? 
who  retired  from  the  farm  to  go  and  live  in  the  city. 
His  mournful  face  and  woeful  tale  seemed  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  beaming  countenance  that  expressed 
such  confidence  in  the  glowing  prospects  of  his  future 
city  life  some  months  previous,  when  we  stood  chatting 
over  the  old  line  fence.  The  poor  man  seemed  to  have 
had  quite  a  shock.  The  city  and  city  life  were  not  at] 
all  as  he  had  anticipated,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  country  life  had  assumed  an  aspect 
never  before  appreciated.  Why,  he  found  that  the  trees  I 
that  grew  on  the  old  farm  had  forced  their  roots  into 
his  very  heart.  In  but  a  short  time  he  was  pining 
for  the  old  familiar  land  marks;  even  the  little  hillock 
he  once  threatened  to  blow  up  with  dynamite  because 
of  those  pernicious  groundhogs  seemed  to  beckon  to 
him  to  return,  and  he  could  never  think  of  the  old  barn 
without  a  lump  coming  into  his  throat.  The  rippling 
creek  gurgling  beneath  the  old  stone  bridge  incessantly 
re-echoed  in  his  mind,  reminding  him  of  the  summers 
and  winters  it  babbled  by  the  old  homestead — now 
changed  for  the  city  house  and  the  discordant  grate  of 
street  cars  and  the  noisy  whir  of  motor  traffic.  It 
even  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  sidewalks  skirting  his  new 
home  sent  a  jar  of  reproach  through  his  frame  when  he 
passed  near  their  unyielding  surface  and  thought  of  thej 
soft,  springy  turf  of  the  meadows  and  the  mellow  soft- 
ness of  the  plowed  field.  Is  it  surprising  that  one  I 
reared  in  the  country  should  fret  and  be  discontented 
with  his  new  lot;  that  time  should  hang  heavy  on  his 
hands,  and  that  his  mind  should  fight  and  struggle  for 
a  return  to  the  old  farm? 

How  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  this  farmer 
— and  he  is  quite  typical  of  the  many — never  to  have 
left  the  country  on  retiring,  but  to  have  built  himself 
a  house  on  or  hear  the  old  homestead?  Taking  into 
account  the  price  of  the  lot  in  the  city  he  could  probably 
have  built  a  new  house  with  modern  conveniences 
more  cheaply  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  Apart 
from  this  consideration,  however,  of  his  own  happiness, 
had  such  a  course  been  adopted,  there  would  have  been 
this  immensely  important  feature  about  it.  Instead 
of  bequeathing  to  the  city  out  of  country  money  a  house 
for  some  future  city  worker,  this  retired  farmer  would 
be  giving  to  the  country  a  modern  home  for  future 
country  workers.  Just  think  of  the  rich  heritage  the 
country  would  now  possess  if  every  retired  farmer  that 
in  time  past  went  to  the  city  and  built  himself  a  house 
had  stayed  in  the  country  and  built  it  there.  If  this 
had  been  so,  perhaps  it  would  have  appreciably  re- 
tarded the  deplorable  depopulation  from  which  the 
country  has  suffered  of  late  years. 

The  city  at  the  best  is  a  poor  place  for  the  retired 
farmer.  He  will  always  itch  for  some  kind  of  farm 
jobs,  whether  it  be  a  little  plowing,  hoeing,  driving  or 
some  kindred  farm  work,  and  by  remaining  in  the 
country  he  can  participate  in  these  operations,  which 
are  a  source  of  unmitigated  joy,  and  yet  of  no  less  value 
to  the  one  who  otherwise  would  be  performing  them. 

Besides  helping  in  such  work  just  mentioned,  the 
retired  farmer  could  very  frequently  be  of  great  assistance 
in  other  activities  in  rural  life,  in  which  he  is  eminently 
fitted  by  his  mature  counsel  and  a  life-long  experience 
with  problems  which  are  ever  confronting  the  rural 
community  to  take  part.  So  that  even  after  retiring 
from  a  life  of  vigorous  labor,  retired  life  may  be  crowned 
with  the  satisfaction  that  work  has  still  been  per- 
formed in  service  to  others  and  in  a  blessing  to  himself. 
Should  it  not  be  so?  He  was  raised  in  the  country,  he 
gained  his  living  in  it,  enjoyed  its  society  and  reaped 
a  life  of  prosperity  and  contentment  from  it.  There- 
fore, for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  community 
to  which  he  is  so  indebted,  he  should  stay  with  it  to  the 
end. 

Peel  County,  Oni.  Geo.  J.  Arnold. 
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Keeping  the  Weeds  Within  Bounds. 


ON  the  best  cultivated  farms  weeds  are  to  be  found, 
but  fih'ey  do  not  gain  the  ascendancy  there  like  they 
do  on  the  farms  where,  owing  to  shortage  of  help 
jr  inferior  cultural  methods,  the  soil  has  become  saturated 
tvith  seeds  or  creeping  root  stalks  of  pernicious  weeds, 
A'hich  not  only  render  the  farm  unsightly,  increase  the 
abor  of  cultivation  and  harvesting,  but  are  a  source  of 
Krect  financial  loss.  A  continuous  warfare  must  be 
raged,  and  if  one  lets  up  in  the  efforts  for  even  one  year 
he  weeds  must  be  attacked  with  renewed  vigor  the 
ollowing  year.  Not  only  do  weeds  rob  the  soil  of  plant 
add  and  moisture,  but  being  hardier  and  more  prolific 
hey  crowd  out  useful  plants.  They  increase  the 
xpense  in  every  phase  of  farm  work;  they  depreciate 
he  value  of  land;  they  attract  injurious  insects  and 
angous  diseases;  and  some  weeds  are  poisonous  or 
ljurious  to  live  stock.  The  past  few  years  of  labor 
hortage  have  given  weeds  a  chance  to  gain  the  as- 
endancy  on  some  farms.  The  trouble  is  that  it  takes  but 
ery  few  plants  to  produce  sufficient  seed  to  infest 
whole  field,  especially  with  such  plants  as  sow 
histle,  dock,  cockles,  bladder  campion,  rag  weed, 
lustard,  thistles,  etc.  Nature  has  endowed  w:eeds 
»ith  certain  facilities  for  self  preservation,  and  this 
dds  to  the  labor  of  keeping  them  in  control.  For 
ustance,  some  seeds  have  a  tuft  of  hair  attached  to 
hem,  which  act  as  a  balloon  and  carry  the  seeds  for 
lany  miles.  The  sow  thistle,  Canada  thistle,  dandelion, 
tc,  come  under  this  category.  If  you  will  take  the 
rouble  to  examine  the  curled  dock  you  will  find  the  seed 
tted  with  life  preservers,  and  it  is  carried  down  stream 
■ith  the  spring  freshet  and  lodged  in  low  places.  The 
urrs  attach  themselves  to  anything  they  come  in  con- 
ict  with,  and  so  they  are  spread  to  newr  fields.  Some 
;eds,  like  the  mustards  and  cockles,  are  carried  to  new 
Rations  by  birds,  and  then  there  are  the  human  agents 
Rich  are  possibly  the  most  guilty  of  all.  Noxious 
■eed  seeds  are  carried  in  clovers,  grasses,  many  different 
inds  of  feeds,  and  spread  to  many  different  places 
y  threshing  machines,  implements,  etc.  Owing  to  the 
rolific  nature  of  most  weeds,  and  the  readiness  with 
hich  the  seeds  are  transferred  from  place  to  place, 
ie  weed  problem  is  and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come 
menace  to  the  agriculturist,  and  especially  to  those 
ho  desire  to  keep  their  farms  clean  so  that  they  may 
ow  and  dispose  of  pure  seed. 

It  is  important  that  every  agriculturist  acquaint 
mself  with  all  the  known  weeds  of  this  country  and 
countries  from  which  grasses  and  clovers  are  imported, 
y  being  able  to  identify  a  noxious  weed,  and  then 
)rooting  it,  thus  preventingit  from  propagating  its  kind, 
good  deal  of  labor  and  expense  may  be  saved  in  the 
ture.  New  weeds  are  constantly  making  their  ap- 
arance,  and  it  is  found  that  plants  which  are  not 
nsidered  bad  weeds  in  their  native  land  become  very 
•rnicious  under  new  environment.  Some  weeds 
mrish  on  one  kind  of  soil  and  some  on  another,  and 
e  unfortunate  part  is  that  there  appears  to  be  a  trouble- 
me  weed  that  thrives  on  every  variety  of  soil  and 
every  kind  of  crop.  There  are  many  bad  weeds  which 
e  practically  unknown  in  certain  localities;  for  in- 
ince,  there  are  some  sections  where  the  sow  thistle 
unknown.  Those  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
is  weed,  especially  the  perennial  variety,  would 
'ongly  advise  keeping  a  close  lookout  for  this  weed 
th  a  milky  stem,  creeping  root  stalk,  and  a  head 
mewhat  similar,  though  a  little  smaller,  to  a  dandelion, 
spreads  by  root  stalk  and  seed  and  if  it  is  in  the 
ighborhood  at  all  and  allowed  to  reproduce  itself, 


no  farm,  however  well  cultivated  is  safe.  The  writer 
well  remembers  when  sow  thistle  was  allowed  to  grow 
unmolested  on  a  certain  farm  in  Western  Ontario,  and 
how  within  three  years  after  it  was  noticed  it  had  gained 
the  upper  hand  on  that  farm  and  had  infested  practically 
every  field  on  the  neighboring  farms.  Had  the  few 
stalks  which  appeared  the  first  year  been  destroyed  it 
would  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  farmers 
in  that  community.  Only  recently,  in  an  entirely 
different  section  of  Ontario,  a  farmer  was  describing  a 
weed  which  he  had  noticed  in  a  couple  of  his  fields  last 
year.  It  evidently  was  the  sow  thistle,  but  as  there  were 
only  a  few  plants,  and  they  looked  harmless,  they  were 
allowed  to  go  to  seed.  This  is  happening  all  over  the 
country.    New  weeds  are  being  introduced  principally 


Field  Bindweed. 

through  the  medium  of  clovers  and  grasses.  They  are 
allowed  to  flourish  unmolested  for  the  first  year  or  two 
before  the  people  waken  up  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
an  enemy  established  on  their  land  which  it  will  re- 
quire a  strenuous  effort  to  rout.  The  unfortunate 
part  of  the  weed  problem  is  that  the  man  who  is  doing 
his  utmost  to  keep  his  farm  clean  is  continually  menaced 
if  there  is  a  careless,  slipshod  farmer  in  the  locality 
who  allows  the  weeds  to  run  wild.  If  the  weeds  which 
spread  by  seed  carried  by  the  wind  have  gained  a  foot- 
hold it  requires  the  co-operation  of  every  member  of  the 
community  to  keep  them  in  check;  one  man  cannot  do 
it  single  handed.  A  strange  seed  in  the  bag  or  bin,  or  a 
new  plant  in  the  crop,  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion. 
It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  most  weeds  from  getting  a 


start  than  it  is  to  control  them  after  they  have  once  been 
introduced  to  the  soil. 

It  is  important  that  impurities  in  clovers,  grasses  and 
grain  be  guarded  against.  For  the  sake  of  a  few  dollars 
a  bushel,  some  will  purchase  a  lower  grade  of  clover  or 
grass  seed  which,  according  to  law,  may  contain  con- 
siderably more  weed  seeds  than  the  higher  grade  seed. 
It  is  a  case  of  being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  for 
the  money  saved  in  seed  will  be  lost  through  lowered 
yields  and  increased  labor  necessary  should  the  weeds 
get  a  start.  New  seeds  have  been  brought  to  the  farm 
in  millfeeds,  in  hay  or  straw,  and  through  many  other 
mediums.  It  is  exceptionally  difficult  to  get  over  the 
entire  farm  and  prevent  the  weeds  from  going  to  seed. 
However,  this  should  be  done,  and  about  the  best  place 
to  start  is  around  the  fences  and  along  the  roadsides. 
It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  fields  clean  if  the  weeds 
flourish  unmolested  along  the  fences. 

The  different  classes  of  weeds  require  different 
treatment.  The  annuals,  such  as  wild  mustard,  lamb's 
quarters,  rag  weed,  purslane,  wild  oats,  etc.,  which 
complete  their  growth  in  one  year,  can  be  kept  in  check 
by  a  method  of  cultivation  which  starts  germination  and 
then  destroys  the  young  plant  beforejt  produces  seed. 
The  biennials,  such  as  burdock,  tansy,  blue  weed,  etc., 
require  two  seasons  to  complete  their  growth.  Cutting 
before  they  produce  seed  will  often  rid  the  land  of  this 
class  of  plants.'  The  best  time  to  cut  is  just  as  the  plant 
is  coming  into  blossom;  earlier  cutting  will  sometimes 
induce  the  plant  to  send  out  new  branches,  which  will 
produce  seed  later  in  the  season.  It  is  the  perennial 
class  of  weeds  which  is  most  to  be  dreaded.  They  have 
running  root  stalks  from  which  new  growth  will  start  at 
every  joint,  and  many  of  them  produce  seeds  that  can  be 
carried  by  the  wind.  An  example  of  this  class  of  seed 
is  the  sow  thistle,  bindweed,  bladder  campion,  Canada 
thistle,  ox-eye  daisy,  couch  grass,  etc.  With  this  class 
of  plant  a  system  of  cultivation  must  be  adopted  that 
will  expose  the  roots  at  the  surface  and  prevent  new 
growth  starting.  Such  plants  as  sow  thistle,  couch 
grass  and  bladder  campion  store  food  in  their  fleshy 
root  stalks  during  the  fall  season  to  furnish  nourishment 
to  start  new  growth  in  the  spring.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  practice  of  early  spring  cultivation  for  the  eradication 
of  this  class  of  weed  is  advisable.  It  breaks  up  these 
root  stalks  and  spreads  them  and  the  sun's  rays  are  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  them;  consequently,  there 
is  a  spreading  rather  than  extermination  of  the  weed. 
If  the  cropping  system  can  be  arranged  so  that  a  badly 
infested  field  can  be  left  to  grow  wild  until  June,  and  then 
the  plow  and  cultivator  put  to  work,  good  progress  will 
be  made.  At  this  time  the  food  stored  in  the  roots 
has  become  exhausted,  the  plant  roots  are  really  at  their 
weakest  stage,  and  the  weather  is  usually  warm  enough 
to  sap  the  vitality  from  these  exposed,  weakened  roots. 
Many  have  found  that  plowing  the  field  when  the 
flowering  stems  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  just 
before  the  seeds  form,  then  following  with  thorough 
cultivation  for  a  few  weeks,  is  an  effective  means  of 
handling  some  of  the  worst  weeds. 

The  question  is,{what  crop  can  be  sown  after  this 
method  of  treatment?  Many  cannot  afford  to  allow 
the  field  to  be  idle  through  the  season,  and  it  is  a  question 
if  it  is  wise  to  do  so.  On  farms  where  a  number  of 
young  cattle  are  kept,  or  feeder  cattle  are  handled, 
rape  can  be  sown.  The  writer  has  seen  sow  thistle 
subdued,  in  fact  so  completely  eradicated  that  it  was 
quite  easy  for  a  person  to  pull  any  plants  that  were  left 
Continued  on  page  868. 
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THE  HORSE. 


Sterility  in  Mares. 

Sterility,  infecundity,  or  failure  to  reproduce . 
depends  upon  numerous  causes,  some  of  which  are 
removable,  many  however  are  not.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  to  which  it  prevails.  In  the  studbook  it  is 
shown  that  among  Thoroughbred  mares  the  percentage 
of  those  which  produce  is  73.36,  and  those  which  abort 
or  fail  to  conceive  26.64.  In  the  studs  of  France  the 
fruitful  mares  are  about  59.57,  and  the  unfruitful  40.43. 

Sterility  may  depend  upon  organic  or  physical  causes, 
and  may  amount  to  permanent  impotence,  particularly 
when  congenital  and  located  in  the  generative  organs. 
Hermaphrodites  (animals  which,  strictly  speaking,  are 
not  of  either  sex;  but  in  which  neither  the  male  nor 
female  genital  organs  are  fully  developed,  but  in  which 
there  is  a  partial  development  of  each)  are  always 
sterile.  Monstrosities  are  generally  permanently  sterile, 
as  also  are  hybrids  (the  produce  of  a  male  and  female 
of  different  species),  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  as  there  are  well-authenticated  cases  of 
the  mule  and  other  hybrids  reproducing. 

Prolonged  continence  (failure  to  breed  until  well 
advanced  in  years)  and  old  age  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  infecundity,  as  is  noticed  in  mares  that  have  been 
used  for  work  or  pleasure  until  their  usefulness  has 
ceased,  and  then  been  retired  for  breeding  purposes. 
Change  of  climate  often  has  a  marked  influence  on 
fecundity,  sometimes  permanently  checking  it,  and  at 
others  rendering  the  animal  unfecund  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period.  It  may  also  be  impaired  or  suspended 
temporarily  or  permanently  by  ill-usage,  bad  hygiene, 
etc. 

Sterility  may  be  due,  though  temporarily,  to  pre- 
mature or  to  tardy  coition  when  the  generative  organs 
are  not  in  a  physiological  condition  for  conception,  or 
when  they  are  in  an  irritable,  abnormal  state.  Under- 
fed or  over-fed  animals  generally  do  not  breed  as  readily 
as  those  in  moderate  condition.  These  causes  can,  of 
course,  be  removed  by  careful  care  and  attention. 
Excitable  or  vicious  mares  are  less  likely  to  procreate 
than  those  of  an  even,  gentle  disposition.  It  has  been 
observed  that  with  mares  that  have  been  accustomed 
to  work,  active  exercise,  even  to  produce  fatigue,  before 
being  bred,  is  often  favorable  to  conception. 

Various  diseased  conditions  (which  in  many  cases 
can  only  be  suspected)  of  the  generative  or  other  organs, 
as  well  as  general  derangements  of  the  system,  may 
prove  antagnostic  to  conception.  There  may  be 
disease  or  alterations  in  the  ovaries,"  fallopian  tubes, 
(the  tubes  that  convey  the  ovum  from  the  ovaries  to 
the  uterus)  uterus  or  vagina,  which  will  prevent  con- 
ception, and  in  many  cases  the  exact  condition  of  the 
diseased  organ  is  obscure  and  very  hard  to  diagnose, 
and  if  any  material  obstacle  to  the  contact  of  the 
spenuatic  fluid  of  the  male  with  the  ovum  of  the  female 
be  present  in  these  parts,  conception  cannot  result. 
Tumors  of  various  natures  in  these  organs  is  not  in- 
frequently the  cause  of  sterility. 

In  all  cases  a  careful  manual  examination  should 
be  made,  as  it  is  not  infrequent  that  the  removal  of  the 
obstacle  to  generation  is  quite  within  the  scope  of  surgical 
or  medicinal  treatment.  Probably  the  most  common 
cause  of  sterility  is  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  neck 
of  the  uterus.  Occlusion  of  the  os-uteri  (the  canal 
leading  through  the  neck  to  body  of  the  uterus)  is  more 
common  than  is  generally  supposed.  This  occlusion 
may  occur  during  copulation  only  and  is  due  to  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  os,  occuring  in  nervous, 
excitable  mares,  and  passing  of  when  sexual  excite- 
ment ceases,  but  is  fatal  to  conception  all  the  same; 
or  the  occlusion  permanent,  due  to  a  chronic  enlarge- 
ment and  thickening  of  the  parts,  to  false  membranes, 
or  to  a  growth  of  tough,  fibrous  tissue.  In  all  cases 
but  the  latter  the  obstruction  to  conception  can  generally 
be  removed  by  an  operation.  The  operator  must,  of 
course,  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  normal  anatomy 
of  the  parts.  He  must  be  conversant  with  the  normal 
condition,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  abnormality.  The  hand  and  arm 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  then  coated  with 
sweet  oil,  then  introduced  through  the  vulva  into  the 
vagina,  then  pressed  forward  until  the  fingers  reach 
the  neck  of  the  womb,  which  projects  an  inch  or  more 
backwards  in  the  vagina.  This  has  a  passage  or  canal 
in  it  leading  into  the  uterus  into  which,  in  normal 
cases,  one  or  two  fingers  can  with  little  pressure  be 
pressed  through  into  the  uterus.  If  this  can  be  readily 
done  and  the  mare  is  of  a  nervous,  excitable  nature, 
we  may  suspect  spasmodic  contraction  as  stated. 
\\  hen  this  cause  is  suspected,  the  neck  of  the  womb 
should  be  smeared  with  the  solid  extract  of  belladonna, 
which  relaxes  the  muscles  and  prevents  contraction. 
The  mare  should  be  bred  in  about  two  hours  after  the 
application.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  occlusion  is  found 
to  be  permanent,  a  passage  should  be  forced  by  dilating 
the  canal.  Various  instruments  are  manufactured  for 
this  purpose,  but  when  dilation  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  fingers,  no  instruments  should  be  used.  By 
inserting  the  point  of  the  fore  finger  into  the  centre 
of  the  os  and  pressing  forward  with  a  rotary  motion, 
it,  in  many  cases,  can  be  forced  through,  then  two 
fingers  can  be  used  in  like  manner.  When  the  fingers 
have  not  sufficient  power  to  force  an  opening,  a  piece 
of  hard  wood  made  perfectly  smooth  and  about  2  feet 
long,  so  that  it  can  be  guided  by  the  hand  in  the  vagina, 
and  force  applied  by  the  other  hand,  can  be  used  (of 
course,  whatever  is  used  must  be  thoroughly  clean  and 
well  oiled).  Considerable  force  may  be  applied  with 
an  instrument  of  this  kind,  and  when  once  a  passage 
has  been  forced  further  dilation,  if  necessary,  can  be 


made  by  the  fingers.  When  the  occlusion  is  due  to  a 
growth  ot  a  tough  fibrous  nature,  or  where  fibrous 
rings  surround  the  os,  an  entrance  cannot  be  effected 
except  by  the  use  of  a  cutting  instrument,  and  it  is  not 
wise  to  operate,  as  though  a  conception  may  occur, 
there  is  usually  a  reformation  of  the  fibrous  tissue 
during  gestation,  which  prevents  delivery  and  often 
results  in  the  death  of  the  dam.  Hence  when  cutting 
is  necessary  for  conception,  it  is  wise  to  forego  all  hopes 
of  reproduction.  When  the  operation  with  fingers,  or 
an  instrument  especially  designed  for  the  purpose  is 
successful,  the  mare  should  be  bred  in  1  or  2  hours  after 
the  operation. 

Diseases  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vagina  or 
uterus,  which  cause  a  more  or  less  constant  discharge, 
will  prevent  conception,  and  must  be  successfully 
treated  before  successful  breeding  can  be  expected. 

Whip. 


Vim 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


Live-stock  bree  lcrs  advertising  in  these  columns 
report  splendid  sales.  When  a  person  has  the  goods 
he  should  let  the  other  person  kn  >w  it. 


The  recent  rains  have  given  the  pastures,  which 
were  commencing  to  brown,  a  new  lease'  of  life.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  change  pastures  occasionally. 


The  present  demand  for  little  pigs  and  shoats  is  an 
indication  that  the  number  of  brood  sows  was  consider- 
ably reduced  last  fall.  The  hog  market  has  been  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  many. 


The  market  lor  breeding  stock  wants  only  the  good 
stuff.  Let  the  culls  go  to  the  packers.  But,  even 
there,  they  do  not  do  the  live-stock  industry  any  credit. 
Breed  and  feed  better  stock. 


Very  satisfactory  prices  are  being  paid  for  the 
right  quality  bullocks  with  finish.    A  marked  difference 


A  Southdown  of  Show  Calibre: 


in  price  between  good  and  poor  quality  commercial 
cattle  would  tend  to  boost  the  demand  for  better  quality 
bulls. 


At  the  first  day's  selling  of  the  Carpenter  &  Ross 
sale  of  Shorthorns,  50  head  sold  for  a  general  average 
of  §1,090.  Harry  McGee,  of  Islington,  Ontario,  paid 
top  price  in  bulls  when  he  secured  Maxwalton  Eclipse, 
a  Lavender-bred  son  of  Rodney,  at  $2,300.  The  top 
price  in  females  was  §3,050,  paid  for  an  imported  cow. 
Several  bulls  brdught  over  $1,000  apiece.  This  looks 
as  if  the  market  for  Shorthorns  was  coming  back  with 
a  bound. 


The  British  Agriculturist's  View  of 
the  Embargo. 

In  order  to  offset  the  agitation  for  the  removal  of  I 
the  embargo  on  Canadian  cattle,  there  is  in  England 
\\  hat  is  known  as  the  Live  Stock  Defence  Committee,  I 
with  the  Marquis  of  Crewe  as  chairman.    This  com- 
mittee has  prepared  a  letter  reported  to  represent  thajl 
views  of  the  farmers  and  stock  breeders  of  Great  Britain  J 
regarding  the  embargo  against  Canadian  cattle,  a^H 
dressed  to  the  farmers  and  stock  breeders  of  the  Dominion  I 
of  Canada.    Space  will  not  permit  us  to  publish  this  I 
letter  in  detail,  but  excerpts  from  it  will  clearly  show  j 
the  attitude  of  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain.    It  is  I 
considered  that  the  Canadians  do  not  fully  understand 
the  viewpoint  of  the  farmers  in  Great  Britain.    It  i- 
pointed  out  that  the  British  agriculturist  is  passing  I 
through  hard  times.    During  the  war  he  was  con-  I 
trolled,  hampered  and  fettered,  while  the  Canadian  I 
stockman  enjoyed  a  rising  market.    It  is  claimed  that  I 
promises  were  made  that  have  been    repudiated  or  I 
revoked,  and  the   Britisher  now  realizes  more  than  I 
ever  before  that  his  future  depends  upon  the  breeding  I 
and  feeding  of  stock,  but  is  now  face  to  face  with  the  I 
threat  of  the  removal  of  that  security  from  serious 
disease,  which  has  for  close  on  thirty  years  enabled 
him  to  pursue  a  breeding  policy  uninterrupted  by  such 
cattle  scourges  as  cattle  plagues  and  pleuro-pneumonia. 
It  is  pointed  out  in  the  letter  that  while  such  diseases 
are  not  likely  to  be  brought  in  from  Canada,  it  is  feared 
that  once  the  door  is  open  it  will  let  in  cattle  Ironi 
every  other  country  in  the  world.    Figures  arc  given  . 
to  show  that  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  closing 
the  ports  to  store  cattle,  the  cattle  population  had 
remained  stagnant  at  about  10,000,000  head  for  about 
thirty  years.    After  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  1896,  the 
cattle  population  gradually  increased  to  12,145,000  in 
1914.    These  figures  are  claimed  to  justify  the  con- 
tention that  the  complete  prohibition  of  imported  cattle 
on  the  hoof,  except  for  immediate  slaughter  at  ports, 
has  given  a  sense  of  security  to  stockmen,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  case 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  since  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
It  is  admitted  that  there  has  been  serious  trouble  from 
foot  and   mouth   disease   within   these   shores.  The 
recent  outbreak  was  traced  to  one  source,  and  the 
wide  spread  of  it  was  due  to  the  case  not  having  been  I 
detected  early  enough.    Considerable  is  made  of  the,  I 
fact  that  from  1909  to  1913  there  was  a  very  greaSl 
decline  in  the  number  of  fat  cattle  exported  to  Great  I 
Britain,  and  to  the  opening  of  the  market  to  the  south 
of  us.    The  conclusion  drawn  is  that  the  United  States 
is  the  natural  market  for  our  surplus  cattle,  and  that 
when  trade  conditions  are  satisfactory  our  cattle  will 
go  to  the  American  market  whether  the  embargo  i- 
removed  or  not.    The  claims  of  butchers,  meat  traders, 
etc.,  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  admission  of  Canadian 
stores  would  lower  the  price  of  meat  to  the  consumer 
is  somewhat  ridiculed.    This  prophecy  was  said  to  be 
put  forth  with  the  object  of  gaining  the  vote  ot  the  j 
urban  consumers.    One  would  judge  from  the  tone  oj 
the  letter  that  there  is  still  fear  in  the  minds  of  some 
British  agriculturists  that  the  country  will  be  flooded 
with  diseased  animals  if  the  doors  are  once  thr. 
open  for  store  cattle.    It  would  be  pleasing  to  Canadian 
agriculturists  if  this  market  were  opened.    While  it 
may  not  prove  any  great  bonanza  from  a  price  stand- 
point, the  more  outlets  there  are  for  the  products  of  our 
farms  the  better  it  is  for  the  people.    No  matter  what 
anyone  may  say  to  the  contrary,  the  live  stock  of  no 
country  of  similar  size  is  so  free  from  animal  diseases  as 
the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  Dominion.    This  in  itself 
should  be  very  gratifying  to  Canadians. 


Costly  Cross  Breeding. 

In  some  sections  one  will  find  a  different  breed  or  j 
cross  of  cattle  on  practically  every  other  farm.     1 1 
practice  seldom  gets  one  anywhere,  whereas  if  a  person 
could  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  breed  of  anin 
was  desired,  and  then  use  the  best  sire  available  of  that 
breed,  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  greatly  improving 
the  herd.    We  can  scarcely  understand  a  man's  idea  in 
switching  from  one  breed  to  another;  it  really  show- 
fickleness  of  mind.    There  are  times  when  crossing 
proves  profitable,  but  hundreds  of  cases  might  be  cited 
to  show  that  it  has  meant  retrogression  rather  than 
progress.    Sometimes  when  there  is  a  boom  in  beef 
cattle  a  man  will  use  a  beef  sire  on  his  dairy  cow- 
He  may  find  that  the  Holstein-Hereford  or  Shorthorn 
cross  proves  unprofitable,  and  then  tries  Angus.  Before 
he  has  reached  anything  definite  the  price  of  beef  has 
dropped,  perhaps,  and  milk  is  commanding  a  more 
profitable  price.    The  next  move  is  to  secure  a  herd>- 
sire  of  the  dairy  breed  to  mate  with  these  cross-bred 
heifers,  thus  introducing  another  cross.    The  result  in 
the  end  is  a  mongrel  herd,  neither  good  to  look  at  nor 
profitable  at  the  pail  or  in  the  feed  lot.    The  first 
generation  of  a  cross  may  prove  satisfactory,  but  carried 
beyond  the  first  generation  it  is  inevitably  a  failure. 
If  a  man  has  a  fancy  for  dairying,  he  should  choose  the 
breed  which  appeals  to  him  and  lDest  fills  the  demands 
of  the  market  which  he  intends  to  supply;  then  always 
use  a  herd  sire  of  that  breed,  and  carefully  select  the 
heifers  which  are  to  be  retained  in  the  breeding  herd. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  fancy  beef  cattle,  and 
here  again  he  has  several  breeds  to  choose  from.    In  the 
end,  it  will  be  found  much  more  profitable  to  stay  with 
one  breed  than  to  be  continually  switching.  Every 
stockman  should  aim  at  improving  his  herd  or  flock, 
and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  stay  with  one  breed, 
use  the  best  herd  sire  of  that  breed  available,  carefully 
select  the  breeding  females,  and  feed  a  ration  that: 
will  promote  thriftiness  and  maximum  development. 
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Important  Live  Stock  Conference  Held  at  Moncton. 


If  the  recommendations  made  and  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Conference  of  Federal  and  Provincial 
live-stock  men  convened  at  Moncton  on  May  31  and 
June  1  are  put  into  effect,  the  results  promise  to  be  very 
far-reaching  in  the  development  of  Eastern  Canada 
agriculture.  The  conference  was  assembled  on  the 
notice  of  H.  S.  Arkell,  Live-Stock  Commissioner, 
Ottawa.  It  included  representatives  from  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  headed  by  J.  H.  Grisdale, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture;  H.  S.  Arkell,  Live- 
stock Commissioner  and  E.  S.  Archibald,  Director 
Experimental  Farms,  and  representatives  from  the 
three  Maritime  Province  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
led  by  the  Hon.  \V.  M.  Lea,  Minister  of  Agriculture 
for  Prince  Edward  Island,  Harvey  Mitchell,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  New  Brunswick  and  M. 
dimming,  Secretary  for  Agriculture  for  Nova  Scotia, 
together  with  the  members  of  the  Executive  of  the 
Maritime  Stock  Breeders'  Association  headed  by  A.  E. 
Trites,  of  Salisbury,  N.  B.,  President,  and  F.  L.  Fuller, 
Secretary.  For  two  days  these  men  discussed  the 
present  live-stock  situation  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
and  applied  their  best  thought  to  the  recommending 
of  means  of  effect  improvement. 

All  agreed  that  the  live-stock  business  of  Eastern 
Canada,  owing  to  a  limited  low-priced  market  and 
continued  high-priced  feeds,  was  in  a  very  depressed 
condition,  although  it  was  said  by  Albert  Trites, 
President  of  the  Stock  Breeders'  Association  that 
"'we  should  not  judge  our  live-stock  industry  by  last 
year's  experience  but  over  a  term  of  years,"  which 
expression  of  opinion  was  endorsed  by  very  pronounced 
applause. 

Entering  into  the  subject  matter  of  the  conference 
in  detail,  it  was  accepted  that,  while  all  classes  of  live 
~iock  were  suffering  from  the  depression,  yet  dairy 
cattle  and  the  accompanying  hogs  and  poultry  had 
borne  up  best  for  the  twofold  reason  that  the  Maritime 
Provinces  were  especially  adapted  to  these  lines  of  live 
stock  production,  and  that  through  the  creameries 
and  cheese  factories  the  marketing  problems  of  the 
dairy  industry  had  been  fairly  satisfactorily  worked  out. 
However,  when  it  came  to  beef  cattle,  sheep,  lambs  and 
to  a  certain  extent  hogs,  the  conditions  were  reported 
deplorable.  The  Live  Stock  Commissioner  stated  that 
the  Maritime  Provinces  had  imported  last  year  for  their 
home  consumption  24.000,000  lbs.  of  meat  products. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  was  a  substantial  export 
of  lambs  and  such  beef  as  was  produced  was  either 
not  sold  at  all  or  disposed  of  at  away  below  cost  of 
production  figures.  There  has  been  a  very  fair  market 
for  hog  products,  but  at  prices  considerably  lower  than 
those  quoted  from  the  Toronto  and  Montreal  markets. 
Poultry,  on  the  other  hand,  have  in  the  main  received 
very  good  prices. 

The  task  that  the  conference  undertook  was  to 
endeavor  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  these  conditions, 
and  to  make  recommendation  which  it  was  hoped  would 
prevent  their  recurrence  at  least  in  such  a  severe  degree. 
In  this  connection  Dr.  Grisdale  pointed  out  that  similar 
depressed  conditions  existed  all  over  the  world,  and 
said  it  was  just  a  question  if  the  Maritime  farmer  was 
suffering  any  more  than  their  fellow  farmers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  conference  opened  under  the  chairmanship  of 
M.  Cumming,  Secretary  for  Agriculture  for  Nova 
Scotia.  A  free  discussion  of  the  whole  situation,  in 
which  a  large  number  of  the  delegates  participated, 
ensued.  Only  the  briefest  summary  of  this  part  of  the 
program  can  be  given.    The  Hon.  Mr.  Lea,  Minister 

\griculture  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  said  in  part, 
that  our  farmers  are  in  a  bad  financial  position,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  get  things  under  way.  He  was 
very  emphatic  in  stating  his  belief  that  the  majority 
of  Maritime  Province  farmers  are  making  a  big  mistake 
in  keeping  too  many  head  of  poor  live  stock  instead  of 
,i  smaller  number  of  good  live  stock  which  they  could 
afford  to  feed  well.  The  problem,  he  stated,  is  more 
one  of  feeding  than  of  the  indispensable  breeding.  He 
himself  particularly  commended  from  his  own  experience 
the  advantage  of  growing  corn  and  of  ensiling  it.  This 
had  grown  particularly  well  in  the  dry  season  of  last  year 
when  hay  was  a  partial  failure.  Others  following  Mr. 
Lea  also  commended  the  silo  for  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
but  stated  that  they  had  had  greater  success  with 
O.  P.  V.  or  sunflowers  than  w-ith  corn. 

Practically  every  speaker  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  feed  problem  was  at  the  foundation  of  live-stock 
troubles  and  that,  in  the  main,  Maritime  Province 
farmers  confined  their  farming  too  much  to  the  growing 
of  hay  and,  to  a  lesser  extent  grain,  and  did  not  grow- 
enough  of  such  succulent  crops  as  roots  and  the  various 
silage  crops.  Mr.  Roper,  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
said  that  he  thought  he  would  have  been  almost 
ready  for  the  sheriff  so  far  as  his  farming  last  summer 
was  concerned  had  it  not  been  for  corn  and  for  a  25 
by  12-ft.  silo  which  he  had  built  for  $130.  Several  said 
that  in  our  zeal  for  silos  we  should  not  forget  the  old 
reliable  turnip  and  mangel  crop  which  grow  to  per- 
fection in  the  provinces  and  w  hich,  while  entailing  more 
labor  than  silage  crops,  ca:i  be  grown  and  harvested 
with  less  financial  outlay. 

Other  speakers  referred  to  lack  of  modern  market 
facilities,  to  high  railway  rates  and  to  the  need  of  more 
careful  breeding  and  selection  of  live  stock.  However, 
to  get  the  convention  down  to  business  it  was  decided 
to  resolve  the  whole  meeting  into  three  committees, 
the  first  to  deal  with  Government  policies,  the  second 
to  deal  with  markets,  and  the  third  to  deal  with  feeds. 
These  committees  got  down  to  business  the  first  evening 
of  the  convention,  and  each  one  continued  in  session 


until  almost  midnight.  They  brought  in  their  reports 
in  the  form  of  resolutions  which  were  considered  by  the 
joint  meeting  during  the  next  day's  session. 

The  resolutions  finally  passed  with  brief  comment 
on  the  same,  constitute  the  best  report  which  can  be 
submitted  to  the  further  proceedings  of  the  conference. 
For  purposes  of  presenting  these  resolutions  under 
the  subjects  with  which  they  dealt,  they  are  submitted 
herewith  in  groups,  and  in  some  cases  for  purposes  of 
brevity,  the  preamble  has  been  omitted. 

Resolution's  Referring  to  Marketing  Prohlems. 
1.  Resolved  that,  while  endorsing  the  progressive 
policy  to  assist  Maritime  stock  breeders  to  market  their 
surplus  live  stock  during  the  fall  months,  which  has 
already  been  put  in  force  mainly  through  the  leadership 
of  the  Live-Stock  Branch  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture,  we  recommend  that,  as  a  further  con- 
structive measure,  the  services  of  an  expert  live-stock 
man  be  secured  if  possible  to  study  movements  of  live 
stock  to  and  from  market  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
with  a  view  to  formulating  a  policy  under  which  these 
Provinces  will  supply  a  larger  share  of  their  local  market 
needs  with  their  own  live  stock,  and  also  lay  the  found- 
ation for  the  further  development  of  an  export  trade. 

•  2.  Resolved  that  the  railway  authorities  be 
petitioned  to  lower  rates  on  the  shipment  of  live  stock 
with  special  reference  to  the  shipment  of  beef,  bacon, 
lamb,  etc.,  to  the  Montreal  and  other  stock  yards,  so 
that  the  live-stock  producers  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
may  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  live-stock  producers 
in  other  parts  of  Canada,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Railways. 

3.  Resolved  that  this  conference  petition  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  financial  assistance  in  the 
establishment  of  one  or  more  cold  storage  plants  in 
each  province. 

4.  Whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention  that 
co-operative  shipping  of  live  stock  has  been  satisfactory 
to  shippers  in  the  past.  Be  it  resolved  that  this  method 
of  marketing  be  continued,  and  furthermore  that 
associations  be  organized  and  the  contract  system  of 
selling  introduced. 

5.  Resolved  that  if  any  or  each  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  desire  to  make  a  trial  shipment  of  veal  to 
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the  New  York,  Boston  or  Montreal  market  and  make 
arrangements  for  assembling  a  carload  at  any  central 
point,  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  be  re- 
quested to  take  charge  and  bear  the  expense  of  killing, 
cooling  and  placing  same  on  the  market. 

In  respect  to  the  foregoing  group  of  resolutions 
dealing  with  marketing  problems,  it  was  unanimously- 
agreed  that  Maritime  Province  facilities  for  disposing 
of  the  surplus  live  stock,  that  accumulates  especially 
in  the  fall  months,  were  very  inadequate.  The  con- 
ference considered  that  additional  cold  storage  facilities 
would  help  to  solve  the  problem  but  recommended  that 
the  whole  movement  be  carefully-  studied  by  a  practical 
expert  who  should  bring  in  recommendations  that  it 
was  hoped  would  form  the  basis  for  an  advanced  policy. 
The  Live  Stock  Commissioner  spoke  at  some  length 
on  the  possibility  of  working  up  a  market  for  veal, 
having  in  view  the  fact  that  a  large  share  of  the  un- 
marketable surplus  live  stock  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
was  of  dairy  breed  origin  that  could  not  be  profitably- 
made  into  good  beef  and  that  should  be  disposed  of  as 
soon  as  possible  after  birth,  and  thereby  conserve  feed 
for  the  most  profitable  classes  of  stock.  Up  to  the 
present  the  only  large  market  which  had  been  found 
to  consume  the  surplus  was  Montreal,  but  the  cost  of 
delivering  stock  to  that  distant  market  cut  out  practically 
all  prospects  of  profit.  Hence  the  resolution  relative 
to  railroad  rates. 

Resolutions  Referring  to  Breeding  Problems. 
6.  Whereas  live  stock  records  show  that  the 
dairy  cow  and  the  hog  are  able  to  produce  the  maximum 
product  and  profit  on  feeds  available  and  also  that, 
on  the  majority  of  farms,  conditions  justify  farming 
with  these  classes  of  stock.  Resolved  that  this  con- 
vention take  all  possible  steps  towards  promoting  the 
continuous  production  of  dairy  cattle,  the  finishing  of 
veal,  where  profitable,  and  the  rearing  of  hogs  as  an 
adjunct  to  dairying.  And  be  it  resolved  that  in  those 
more  limited  districts  primarily  suited  to  beef  and 
sheep  production,  the  convention  take  active  steps  to 


encourage  better  breeding  and  feeding  for  a  higher 
market  finish. 

7.  Resolved  that  this  convention  recommend  that 
the  various  departments  co-operate  in  stimulating  the 
use  of  high-class  sires  and  a  more  rigid  culling  of  females 
by  renewed  and  vigorous  propaganda  through  the 
press  and  by  depart mcjital  publications,  by  active 
effort  in  the  form  of  scrub  bull  campaigns  when  con- 
ditions seem  at  all  favorable  and  by  the  construction, 
extension  and  co-ordination  of  pure-bred  sire  policies 
of  the  Provincial  and  Federal  Departments  of 
Agriculture. 

8.  Whereas  the  offering  of  prizes  for  a  large  number 
of  breeds  in  any  one  class  at  exhibitions  helps  to  hinder 
the  concentration  of  breeders  on  a  few  of  the  best  breeds, 
therefore  resolved  that  exhibition  commissioners  be 
urged  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of 
breeds  listed  for  prizes,  and  that  the  giving  of  prizes  to 
breeds-  that '  are  only  represented  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  by  occasional  herds  be  discontinued,  and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  superintendents 
of  live-stock  and  exhibitions  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 

9.  Whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention 
that  hogs  of  the  bacon  type  only  should  be  raised  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  only  one  breed  of  that 
type;  be  it  resolved  that  this  convention  do  recommend 
farmers  to  breed  Yorkshire  hogs  only;  and  further 
resolved  that  the  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture 
be  asked  to  strongly  encourage  farmers  to  produce  hogs 
of  the  Yorkshire  breed  rather  than  any  other. 

This  latter  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  20  for  and 
5  against. 

10.  Resolved  that  this  convention  recommend 
that  pure-bred  rams  of  the  Down  breeds  be  used  ex- 
clusively on  all  flocks  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  This 
resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  20  for  and  5  against. 

Resolution  Referring  to  Feeding  Problems. 

11.  Resolved  that  this  convention  recommend 
that  the  various  Departments  advocate  the  dehorning 
of  commercial  beef  cattle,  either  as  calves  or  as  mature- 
cattle,  and  also  dairy  cows. 

12.  Resolved  that  this  convention  urge  the  publish- 
ing of  two  pamphlets,  one  emphasizing  the  results  of 
the  grading  up  of  herds  as  carried  on  by  the  Experi- 
mental Farms  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  another 
giving  experiences  of  Maritime  farmers  who  have  used 
silos  together  with  the  cost  of  construction. 

13.  Resolved  that  the  use  of  silos  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible 
in  respect  to  which  the  crops  to  be  used  may  vary  in 
different  localities,  but  corn,  O.  P.  V.,  sunflowers  and 
clover  should  be  stressed. 

And  be  it  resolved  that  the  growing  of  larger  areas 
of  roots  should  be  encouraged  where  silage  crops  are 
not  adapted,  and  that  some  turnips  be  grown  if  possible 
even  where  silage  is  the  main  succulent  roughage. 

14.  Resolved  that  the  importance  of  home- 
grown grain  should  be  stressed  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  oats,  barley  and  mixed  grain  as 
stock  feeds  in  order  that  the  cost  of  production  may 
be  lowered. 

45.  Resolved  that  farmers  be  encouraged  to  keep 
only  so  much  live  stock  as  can  be  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  feed,  and  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
impress  upon  the  farmers  the  advantages  of  liberal 
feeding. 

Resolutions  Referring  to  Government  Policies. 

16.  Resolved  that  this  convention  recommend  a 
greater  flexibility  on  the  part  of  Federal  and  Pro- 
vincial Departments  of  Agriculture  in  respect  to  live- 
stock improvement  policies  with  a  view  to  co-operatively 
adapting  these  policies  to  the  special  conditions  in  each 
of  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

17.  Resolved  that  this  convention  recommend 
the  appointment  of  more  County  Agricultural  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Maritime  Provinces  who  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Dominion  live-stock  promoters  in 
making  their  policies  further  reaching  and  more  con- 
tinuously effective. 

In  respect  to  Government  policies  it  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Provincial  delegates  that  a  rigid  policy 
made  applicable  on  the  same  terms  for  all  the  Provinces 
of  Canada  might  prove  satisfactory  in  some  Provinces, 
but  might  prove  quite  inoperative  in  other  Provinces. 
It  was  felt,  however,  that  some  modification  made 
after  conference  with  provincial  men  would  make 
these  policies  of  real  value  to  any  one  province,  a 
principle  which  received  the  endorsement  of  all  the 
delegates  present,  including  those  from  Ottawa.  On 
the  other  side  it  was  pointed  out  that  Federal  policies 
could  be  made  much  more  effective  in  each  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  if  county  agents  were  continually 
on  the  job  and  would  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to 
furthering  the  marketing  and  other  policies  of  the 
Federal  Live  Stock  Department. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  by  all  who  were  present 
that  the  conference  had  proven  a  most  businesslike 
and  profitable  one.  Apart  from  the  actual  recom- 
mendations made  Provincial  and  Federal  men  got 
together  and  by  that  means  alone  developed  a  program 
of  closer  co-operation.  It  was  felt  that  if  even  some 
measures  of  the  recommendations  made  could  be  put 
into  practice,  greater  progress  would  be  made  and, 
although  the  general  spirit  of  the  delegates  was  not  as 
buoyant  as  might  have  been  the  case  in  more  prosperous 
years,  yet  all  agreed  that  conditions  in  respect  to  live 
stock  were  no  worse  than  in  respect  to  many  other 
industries,  and  all  were  hopeful  that  the  worst  had 
been  passed  and  that  the  future  held  brighter  prospects. 
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Keeping  the  Weeds  Within  Bounds. 

Continued  from  page  835. 
the  following  year.  Rape  can  be  sown  in  drills  up  to 
the  tenth  of  July.  If  the  drills  are  about  twenty-one 
inches  apart,  so  much  the  better,  and  about  two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  seed  may  be  sown  per  acre.  When  the 
plants  are  four  or  five  inches  high  use  the  scuffler  or 
cultivator,  which  will  cut  off  many  weeds  growing  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  cover  those  that  have  started  in  the 
rows.  As  rape  is  a  fast  growing  plant,  the  leaves  will 
soon  shade  the  ground  and  prevent  any  further  growth 
of  weeds.  This  crop  is  ready  for  pasture  early  in  Septem- 
ber. The  cattle  will  waste  less  feed  by  having  the 
rape  in  rows  than  if  it  is  sown  broadcast.  Those  pastur- 
ing sheep,  however,  will  have  to  watch  that  the  sheep 
do  not  get  on  their  backs  between  two  rows  and  are  un- 
able to  arise.  About  the  handiest  way  to  sow  a  field 
of  rape  is  to  plug  up  the  spouts  not  needed  in  the  grass- 
seed  box  of  the  drill  and  attach  the  grain  tubes  to  the 
spouts  that  are  used.  It  may  require  two  grain  tubes 
to  reach  from  the  grass-seed  box  to  the  shoe  or  hoe  on 
the  drill.  In  this  way  the  field  can  be  sown  quite 
quickly. 

Buckwheat  or  millet  can  be  sown  quite  late  in  the 
season,  and  both  will  serve  to  smother  the  weeds  which 
have  been  weakened  through  June  cultivation.  Some 
prefer  to  carry  the  cultivation  through  till  it  is  time  to 
sow  the  fall  wheat.  A  good  many  weeds  can  be  killed 
in  the  root  and  corn  crops,  if  proper  cultivation  is  given, 
but  it  will  be  found  cheaper  to  destroy  weeds  by  horse 
cultivation  than  by  the  use  of  a  hoe.  Where  a  short 
rotation  of  crops  is  followed  weeds  have  less  chance  to 
become  established  than  where  one  crop  predominates; 
for  instance,  where  a  three  or  four-year  rotation  is 
followed,  ox-eye  daisy  is  never  as  bad  as  in  the  permanent 
pasture.  The  same  may  be  said  of  wild  carrots,  thistles, 
cockle,  and  many  other  weeds.  Rag  weed  is  an  after- 
harvest  weed  and  is  seldom  troublesome  in  the  hay, 
pasture  or  root  field.  As  a  rule,  sheep  will  keep  practical- 
ly all  varieties  of  weeds  from  going  to  seed  if  they  have 
a  chance  at  them. 

Among  the  perennials,  couch  grass,  sow  thistle,  bind" 
weed  and  bladder  campion  are  possibly  the  most  uni- 
versally troublesome.  The  former  is  very  persistent, 
grows  rapidly  and  chokes  out  other  plants.  There  is 
this  to  say  for  it,  however,  that  it  does  produce  a  fair 
amount  of  good  fodder.  The  roots  are  very  pernicious. 
As  a  rule,  they  do  not  go  very  deep,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  cultivation  be  given  when  the  weather  is 
dry  and  hot.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  plow  just  below  the  root 
level,  and  then  by  the  use  of  cultivator  and  harrow  bring 
the  roots  to  the  surface,  where  they  can  be  raked  up  and 
burned.  A  year  ago  we  saw  a  field,  that  was  very  bad 
with  couch  grass,  plowed  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  left 
in  the  rough  stage  for  two  or  three  weeks,  then  kept 
disked  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  This  spring 
hardly  a  spear  of  couch  grass  has  put  in  an  appearance. 
The  sow  thistle  can  be  handled  in  much  the  same  way. 
The  flower  closely  resembles  the  dandelion,  and  it  seeds 
from  July  until  the  time  of  frost.  When  this  plant 
becomes  thoroughly  established  it  will  choke  out  almost 
every  kind  of  crop.  The  stems  are  slightly  prickly, 
and  there  is  a  pungent  odor  from  the  plant  when  it  is 
cut  or  broken.  Plowing  and  cultivating  a  field  through 
June  and  then  sowing  rape,  or  breaking  up  a  sod  field 
immediately  after  haying  and  working  it  until  fall, 
are  two  effective  methods  of  combatting  this  weed. 
Sometimes  the  see»d  of  this  plant  is  found  in  clover  seed 
as  it  is  a  difficult  one  to  remove.  Bladder  campion  is 
sometimes  found  in  grain  fields,  but  is  more  commonly 
seen  along  fences  and  in  hay  fields.    As  it  has  deep, 


running  root  stalks,  which  send  up  a  cluster  of  flowering 
stems,  it  is  a  hard  plant  to  suppress  once  it  becomes 
established.  The  stem  of  the  plant  is  pale  green  and 
perfectly  smooth.  When  the  plant  is  prevalent  in  the 
hay  field,  cut  the  crop  early  so  as  to  avoid  production  of 
seed,  then  plow  deeply  and  give  thorough  cultivation 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

The  Canada  thistle  is  perhaps  the  most  common  weed 
we  have.  If  it  is  cut  or  plowed  under  when  coming  into 
bloom  it  is  not  likely  to  give  much  further  trouble, 
but  if  cut  or  worked  early  it  merely  starts  a  more  vigorous 
growth.  Field  bindweed  is  possibly  the  hardest  weed 
to  eradicate.  It  does  not  spread  as  rapidly  by  seed 
as  some  of  the  other  weeds,  but  it  has  very  persistent, 
creeping,  cord-like,  fleshy  root  stalks.  It  spreads 
principally  by  being  dragged  on  cultivating  implements. 
Fortunately,  it  is  not  so  common  as  some  of  the  other 
plants,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  introduced 
into  new  fields.  It  is  doubtful  if  one  entire  seasons' 
summerfallow  will  completely  eradicate  it. 

In  the  meadow  and  pasture  land  ox-eye  daisy  is 
rather  troublesome  in  some  places.  Fall  plowing  of 
sod,  short  rotation  of  crops,  and  sheep  will  keep  it 
in  check.  The  wild  carrot  is  gaining  ground  all  too 
rapidly.  It  does  not  give  much  trouble  where  rotation 
of  crops  is  followed,  but  it  is  becoming  bad  in  permanent 
pastures  and  along  roadsides.  Rib  grass  is  a  forage 
plant  in  some  countries,  but  is  a  very  troublesome  weed 
in  the  clover  fields  of  Canada.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
separate  the  seed  from  clover  seed,  and  of  late  years  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  to  secure  clover  seed  ab- 
solutely free  from  this  weed.  It  will  pay  those  growing 
clover  for  seed  to  go  through  the  field  and  spud  out  the 
plants  before  they  mature.  The  seed  is  chestnut 
brown  in  color,  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  some- 
what boat-shaped,  with  longitudinal  ends  and  a 
groove  in  the  centre.  The  dock  is  known  to  nearly 
everyone,  and  as  a  single  plant  produces  a  multi- 
tude of  seeds,  it  is  important  that  the  plants  be  cut 
below  the  crown  or  else  pulled  out  before  they  mature. 
This  plant  lessens  the  value  of  the  fodder. 

There  are  many  very  troublesome  annual  weeds, 
many  of  which  belong  to  the  mustard  family.  The 
common  mustard  makes  its  appearance  every  year; 
some  fields  are  yellow  with  it,  while  in  others  only  a  few 
plants  are  seen.  Where  it  is  possible  to  pull  the  plants, 
this  should  be  done.  The  farm  should  be  gone  over  two 
or  three  times  every  season,  and  the  mustard,  among 
other  weeds,  pulled.  Thorough  cultivation  and  a 
system  of  cropping  that  will  prevent  the  mustard  from 
producing  seed  for  several  years  will  greatly  lessen  the 
number  of  plants.  In  fact,  a  few  years  of  such  treat- 
ment will  reduce  the  number  of  plants  in  a  badly  in- 
fested field  so  that  they  can  easily  be  pulled.  The 
mustard  seed  has  great  vitality  and  will  live  in  the  ground 
for  years.  Mustard  has  been  destroyed  in  grain  fields 
by  spraying  with  bluestone,  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
pounds  to  fort}'  gallons  of  water,  or  with  eighty  pounds 
of  iron  sulphate  to  forty  gallons  of  water.  This  is  put 
on  when  the  plant  is  coming  into  blossom  and  apparently 
does  not  injuce  the  grain.  Wormseed  mustard  makes 
its  appearance  where  the  grain  has  been  killed  out,  and 
in  low  parts  of  the  field.  The  seed  of  this  plant  has  a 
flavor  which  is  particularly  disagreeable  to  swine. 
False  flax  also  belongs  to  the  mustard  family  and  is 
becoming  all  too  common. 

There  is  a  very  great  number  of  different  kinds  of 
weeds,  all  of  which  come  under  the  category  of  annual, 
biennial  or  perennial.  The  aim  should  be  to  prevent 
new  weeds  from  getting  a  foothold  on  the  farm,  and  to 
lessen  the  number  of  weeds  already  established,  by 
judicious  cultivation,  sowing  the  best  seed  available, 
and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  preventing  the  weeds  from 
producing  seed  or  their  root  stalks  being  transported 
from  place  to  place  on  cultivating  implements.  A  fair 
knowledge  of  the  different  weeds  can  be  gained  from 


bulletins  issued  by  both  the  Provincial  and  Dominion 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  from  botanical 

books. 
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Storing  Hay. 

With  catchy  weather  the  curing  of  sweet  clover  and 
alfalfa  hay  is  no  light  problem,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
for  one  to  rush  it  into  the  buildings  before  it  is  properly 
cured.  There  has  been  considerable  talk  about  spon- 
taneous combustion  resulting  from  improperly  cured] 
crops  being  stored  in  the  barns.  Some  scoff  ai  this 
idea,  and  cite  cases  where  hay  was  put  in  the  buildings 
in  quite  a  fresh  condition  but  no  fire  resulted, 
bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Provincial  Fire  Marsha 
gives  instances  of  many  fires  which  occurred  during  t 
last  few  years,  and  the  evidence  as  to  conditions 
previous  to  and  when  the  fires  broke  out  indicate  beyond 
a  doubt  that  many  fires  were  caused  by  spontaneous 
combustion.  When  a  person  gets  in  a  hurry  to  finish 
haying  or  harvesting  there  is  a  tendency  to  rush  the 
crops  into  the  barn  before  the  moisture  has  been  suffi- 
ciently extracted,  and  then  the  present  generation  are 
not  quite  so  particular  about  mowing  as  were  our 
fathers  and  forefathers.  It  is  very  important  if  the 
hay  is  at  all  damp  that  every  load  be  levelled  in  the  mow. 
Even  with  well-cured  hay  there  will  be  considcraKK 
heating  if  hay  is  left  just  where  it  was  dumped  by  the 
hay  fork  or  slings.  Some  do  not  like  working  in  the 
mow  any  too  well,  and  like  to  see  the  hay  pile  up  pre 
well  in  the  centre  so  that  the  bundles  will  roll  more 
easily  to  the  outside.  This  system  of  mowing  may 
lead  to  disastrous  results.  The  practice  of  salting  the 
hay  is  not  as  common  as  it  once  was,  but  it  is  claime  1 
that  it  is  advisable  to  continue  the  practice  of  using 
salt  on  the  hay.  Then,  too,  after  the  crops  art  stored 
there  should  be  good  ventilation  in  the  barn  to  carrv 
off  the  gases  which  might  develop  from  heating.  No 
matter  how  well  cured  the  crop  is,  there  will  be  a  slight 
tendency  to  heat,  especially  in  the  centre  of  the  mow. 
Later  in  the  season  red  clover  and  timothy  are  more 
easily  cured,  and  the  risk  is  not  so  great  as  with  the 
earlier  crops. 

Brighten  up  the  Surface. 

Considering  the  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  paint, 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  preservation  of  material 
but  also  from  improved  appearances,  it  is  a  wonder 
that  more  of  it  is  not  used  on  farm  buildings  and  imple- 
ments.   There  is  no  question  but  that  a  coat  of  paint 
lessens  the  effect  of  the  elements  on  both  wood  and 
iron.    In  driving  through  the  country  one  notices  in 
certain  sections  that  the  majority  of  the  barns  are 
painted,  and  the  woodwork  on  the  houses  is  occasionally 
refreshed  by  a  suitable  coating  of  paint.    One  would 
think  that  the  idea  of  painting  was  catching,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  it  is  not  contagious  enough,  for  localities 
where  paint  is  used  freely  on  farm  buildings  are  few  and 
far  apart.    It  costs  considerable  to  have  a  large  building, 
like  a  barn,  painted,  but  the  cost  is  chiefly  in  the  labor, 
as  the  cost  of  material  required  is  not  as  large  an  item 
as  one  would  imagine  it  would  be.    Then,  too,  if  the 
painting  can  be  done  by  the  help  on  the  farm  the  total 
cost  is  not  so  noticeable.    A  few  hours  spent  with  a  can 
of  paint  and  a  brush  will  greatly  change  the  appearance 
of  some  of  the  implements  and  will  prolong  their  life. 
Good  quality  ready-mixed  paint  can  be  secured,  or  a 
person  can  buy  the  white  lead  and  oil  as  well  as  the 
coloring  material  necessary  and  mix  the  paint  himself. 
When  a  person  mixes  the  paint  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  get  a  uniform  color.    For  outside  purposes  the  raw 
linseed  oil  is  used,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  am 
drier.    If  a  person  is  reasonably  careful  very  good  work 
can  be  done  at  outside  painting;  the  inside  work  may- 
be a  little  more  difficult  and  may  be  left  to  the  expert. 
Besides  the  barn  and  outbuildings,  the  amateur  could 
quite  easily  paint  the  woodwork  around  the  house  and 
thus  brighten  up  the  appearance. 


A  Pleasing  Setting  for  an  Ontario  Homestead. 


Forest  Destruction  by  Fire. 

The  annual  loss  to  Canada  through  forest  fir.  s  is 
enormous,  and  the  regrettable  part  of  it  is  that  much 
of  it  is  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  someone. 
Campers  have  been  responsible  for  more  than  one  fire, 
largely  through  leaving  their  camp  fires  without  having 
them  entirely  extinguished.  The  cigarette  and  cigar 
stub  carelessly  thrown  on  to  the  inflammable  tinder  of 
the  forest  has  also  been  responsible  for  conflagrations. 
This  occurs  largely  in  the  thickly-wooded  district,  and 
is  far  removed  from  the  agriculturist  of  Old  Ontario. 
However  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  carelcs-wss 
even  on  the  part  of  the  older  settlers.  It  is  just  possible . 
that  those  in  the  sparsely-wooded  districts  are  guilty 
of  greater  carelessness,  than  those  living  within  the; 
nrecincts  of  wooded  areas.  When  burning  brush,  or 
cleaning  up  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  the  woodlot, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  fire  is  not  allowed  to  get 
bevond  control.  Considerable  damage  has  been  done 
bv  fire  getting  into  a  peaty  soil  and  burning  off  the 
entire  top  surface  for  a  considerable  area  before  bemg . 
brought  under  control.  In  such  cases  some  of  the  best 
soil  has  been  destroved.  Fire  is  a  very  good  servant, 
but  it  mus-  be  kept  in  subjection  in  the  forest,  in  the 
woodlot  and  wherever  it  is  used.  It  is  one  thing  which 
should  not  be  handled  carelessly. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Farmer  Owned  Cheese  Factories. 

We  have  advocated  in  these  columns  for  years  the 
advisability  of  farmers  acquiring  the  ownership  of  their 
local  cheese  factories.  About  two  years  ago  a  repre- 
sentative of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  made  a  very 
careful  investigation  of  the  markets  for  Ontario  milk 
and  the  relation  between  the  various  branches  of  the 
dairy  industry.  This  investigation  confirmed  our 
previous  opinion  that  patrons  of  some  factories  who  had 
sold  out  the  local  factory  to  private  companies,  in  some 
cases  to  large  condensing  or  milk-powder  interests,  had 
made  a  mistake  in  not  retaining  the  control  of  the  local 
cheese  factory  in  their  own  hands.  Time  has  since 
borne  out  our  recommendation  of  that  date,  and  there 
have  been  quite  a  number  of  cheese  factories  taken 
Bver  by  farmers  during  the  last  two  years. 

We  are  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  quality 
of  the  cheese  made  in  Ontario  would  be  vastly  improved 
if  every  factory  were  co-operatively  owned  by  the 
patrons,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of  producing 
cheese  would  decrease  and  the  returns  to  the  patrons 
increase  under  such  a  system  of  factory  management. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  preliminary  report  of 
a  survey  of  the  cheese  industry  in  Ontario  made  recently 
by  the  Department  of  Farm  Economics  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College.  A  qualified  investigator  of  this 
Department  has  been  conducting  this  survey  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  some  of  the  results  are  now 
available  for  publication.  About  a  year  ago  we  sug- 
gested editorially  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
the  Province  would  be  making  a  wise  expenditure  of 
money  if  he  were  to  authorize  a  survey  of  the  cheese 
industry  which  would  fully  cover  the  question  of  factory 
organization,  so  as  to  bring  out  for  the  benefit  of  all 
dairymen,  the  exact  basis  upon  which  the  most  successful 
factories  are  organized  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  is  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  patrons.  The 
only  report  of  the  survey  thus  far  available  refers  to 
the  question  of  patron  ownership,  but  not  specifically 
to  co-operative  ownership  and  management.  Sufficient 
information  is  at  hand,  however,  to  show  clearly  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  patrons  will  be  served  if  they 
themselves  are  financially  interested  in  the  factory  and 
can  supervise  the  making  of  their  milk  into  cheese. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  case  of  private  factories  is  that  the  patrons  feel  no 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  factory  in  such 
cases  and  they  are  apt,  as  has  been  the  case  too  often, 
to  shift  around  from  one  factory  to  another  in  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  getting  a  few  cents  more  per  hundred 
pounds  for  their  milk  by  so  doing.  This  undoubtedly 
provides  a  very  serious  handicap  for  the  owner  and 
ni,i ker  of  the  factory,  who  cannot  depend  upon  any 
stated  number  of  patrons  or  quantity  of  milk.  Where 
there  is  no  incentive  for  the  patrons  to  stick  by  the 
factory  it  is  inevitable  that  in  some  cases  a  poor  maker 
will  be  hired  and  the  quality  of  the  cheese  will  go  down. 
Naturally  the  result  of  this  is  that  some  patrons  will 
become  dissatisfied  with  their  returns  and  leave  the 
factory.  This  leads  to  higher  overhead  costs  and  a 
higher  cost  per  hundredweight  of  cheese,  which  is  an 
added  cause  of  dissatisfaction. 

There  have  been  many  cases  in  the  past  few  years 
where  patrons  have  very  unjustly  left  the  owner  of  the 
factory  in  the  lurch,  as  a  result  of  what  seemed  a  good 
offer  for  their  milk  from  some  manufacturing  company 
starting  up  in  the  vicinity.  Naturally,  every  dairy- 
man wants  to  get  the  most  from  his  cows,  and  in  no 
case  has  the  price  of  milk  been  so  high  that  he  could 
afford  to  turn  down  a  good  offer.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  a  great  many  dairymen  who  apparently  do 
not  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  way  to  get  the 
most  out  of  any  line  of  farming  is  to  stick  to  it  for  a 
period  of  years.  The  man  who  is  shifting  around  here 
and  there  all  of  the  time  is  likely  to  be  no  better  off 
over  a  series  of  years  than  the  man  who  has  stuck 
consistently  by  some  line  of  farming  or  some  particular 
outlet  for  his  product,  such  as  the  cheese  factory.  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  Canadian  dairying  is  one  of 
the  best  hopes  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  and  within  this 
industry  there  is  no  branch  which  can  surpass  cheese- 
making  in  importance.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Canadian  cheese  stands  as  high  on  the  British  market 
as  the  cheese  of  any  other  country,  it  is  up  to  Canadian 
dairymen  to  keep  it  in  that  position,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  taking  every  possible  step  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  product  of  our  factories. 

The  patron  has  also  to  consider  the  question  of 
making  the  most  out  of  his  milk,  and  he  is,  therefore, 
vitally  interested  in  the  type  of  factory  and  organization 
that  will  make  him  the  most  money.  The  report  re- 
ferred to  discusses  the  question  of  factory  ownership 
and  operation  as  follows: 

"A  study  of  the  factories  investigated  gave  good 
opportunity  to  discover  the  classes  of  factory  organization 
in  effect  at  the  present  time,  and  to  determine  the  most 
efficient  type  of  ownership  and  operation.  All  of  the 
112  factories  fall  into  two  classes  as  regards  ownership 
of  building  and  equipment:  (1)  there  were  53  privately 
owned,  that  is,  owned  by  one  individual  or  one  family, 
and  there  were  59  joint  stock  or  co-operatively  owned, 
that  is,  owned  by  a  group  comprised  of  all  or  a  part  of 
the  patrons  supplying  milk  to  the  factory.  As  regards 
operation  of  the  factory,  each  of  the  above  groups  falls 
into  two  distinct  classes:  (1)  Private  ownership,  '  (a) 
operated  by  the  owner,  who  is  the  cheese-maker  and 
makes  the  cheese  for  a  price  per  lb.  agreed  on  between 
himself  and  the  patrons,  and  (b)  operated  by  a  maker 
hired  on  salary,  or  at  a  rate  per  hundredweight,  by 
the  owner  who  supplies  everything  except  the  labor 


of  manufacture;  (2)  Joint  Stock  Ownership, — (a)  contract 
operation  by  which  the  group  owning  the  building  sup- 
plies the  building  and  equipment  only  and  contracts 
with  the  cheese-maker  at  an  agreed  rate  per  hundred- 
weight of  cheese,  the  latter  buying  all  supplies  and 
furnishing  all  the  labor,  and  (b)  hired  operation  by 
which  the  group  of  owners  buys  all  supplies  and  pays  a 
cheese-maker  a  monthly  or  seasonal  salary  and  hires 
additional  help  where  necessary  We  have,  therefore, 
four  classes  of  ownership  and  operation,  and  the  cost  of 
making  cheese  by  the  different  classes  above  enumerated 
were  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 


( hvnership 

No. 
factories 

Tons 
cheese 

per 
factory 

Cost  of 
making 
per  cwt. 

No.  factories 
with  costs 
below  avge. 
for  size 

Private  owned 
owner  oper- 
ated  

37 

76 

$2.38 

19 

Private  owned 
hired  operator 

16 

63 

2.41 

8 

Joint  stock 
hired  operator 

29 

53 

2.68 

10 

Joint  stock 
contract 
operator  

30 

105 

2. 10 

20 

South  Craig  Footprint. 

First  Prize  two-vear-old  Ayrshire  Bull  and  Reserve  Male  Champion 
at  Ayr,  Scotland,  1922. 

"Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  are:  (1) 
smaller  factories,  no  matter  how  owned,  are  largely 
operated  by  hired  maker,  because  contract  operators 
(who  are  the  best  makers)  could  not  make  a  decent 
living  at  the  price  patrons  would  pay  for  making.  (2) 
Joint  stock  factories  with  hired  operator  are  the  most 
inefficient,  due  to  small  size  and  lack  of  individual 
responsibility  of  either  owner  or  maker.  (3)  Private 
ownership  works  equally  well,  whether  self-operated 
or  hired  operated,  due  to  individual  responsibility, 
oversight  and  care  exercised  by  the  owner,  even  with  a 
hired  maker.  (4)  Joint  stock  ownership  and  contract 
operation  is  the  most  efficient  type,  because  costs  are 
lower  and  this  organization  lends  itself  to  the  large 
factories  necessary  for  the  most  efficient  manufacture. 

"Since  there  is  a  variation  in  the  size  of  the  above 
groups,  the  figures  in  the  last  column  were  secured  to 
determine  which  type  had  the  most  factories  with  costs 
below  the  average  cost  in  the  different  sizes  of  factories. 
This  is  even  more  illuminating  than  the  above  in  isolating 
the  most  efficient  type  of  organization.  The  figures 
need  little  comment  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  the  joint 
stock  system  of  ownership,  particularly  if  the  volume 
of  production  is  large  enough  to  attract  a  contract 
maker  who  has  a  stake  in  the  operation  of  the  factory 
in  that  he  finds  the  supplies  and  labor,  the  two  largest 
items  of  cost.  Contrawise  the  joint-stock  factory  with 
hired  maker  for  obvious  reasons  makes  a  poorer  showing 
than  the  privately-owned  factory,  since  two-thirds  of 
this  type  of  factory  had  higher  costs  than  the  average 
for  equal  sized  groups." 


Dairy  Industry  in  Holland. 

Holland  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  dairy  countries 
in  the  world,  although  the  industry  is  not  nearly  so 
extensive  as  in  countries  like  Canada,  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  States.  The  following  brief  outline  of  the 
dairy  industry  of  Holland  may  be  of  interest  to  readers 
of  these  columns,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
representative  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  is  now  in, 
Europe  with  the  intention  of  studying,  among  many 
other  things  of  interest  to  Canadian  farmers,  the  extent 
and  character  of  dairying  in  this  thrifty  country. 
Paragraphs  quoted  herewith  are  taken  from  a  recent 
report  made  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa: 

"The  low  situation  of  Holland  with  its  numerous 
canals  and  irrigation  developments  has  provided  a 
large  proportion  of  grassland  for  extensive  grazing 
purposes  and  consequently  the  manufacturing  of  dairy 
products  has  become  one  of  the  chief  industries  in  the 
country.    Dutch  dairy  products,  especially  cheese  and 


butter,  are  known  all  over  the  world  and  are  exported 
in  large  quantities.  The  production  of  butter  and  cheese 
is  controlled  by  Government  Control  stations  in  so  far 
that  those  who  desire  for  the  home  trade  the  advantage 
of  a  Government  mark,  which  guarantees  the  fat  contents, 
can  have  their  products  examined  and  marked  by  the 
flutter  and  cheese  control  stations,  but  all  butter  and 
cheese  exported  must  be  marked  with  the  Government 
stamp. 

"A  regular  development  of  the  dairy  industry  on  a 
pre-war  footing  has  not  .yet  been  possible  on  account  of 
difficult  circumstances  largely  due  to  the  great  difference 
in  currency  values  between  Holland  and  some  countries 
which  were  large  purchasers  before  the  war  but  are  not 
now  able  to  buy  the  Dutch  products  in  such  large 
quantities  on  account  of  the  low  exchange  value  of  their 
money. 

"Since  1914  Holland  has  had  in  addition  to  butter 
control  stations  also  cheese  control  stations  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government  which  includes  the 
inspection  of  manufacturing  places  and  the  raw  materials 
used  in  production.  These  control  stations  guarantee 
that  the  cheese  is  marked  according  to  the  fat  content 
present.  For  instance,  cheese  bearing  the  Govern- 
ment mark  "volvet"  (full  cream)  45%  with  the  Dutch 
coat  of  arms  and  "Nederlandsche  kaas  controle  onder 
Rykstoezicht"  (Netherlands  cheese  control  under 
Government  supervision)  in  a  circle,  is  guaranteed  to 
have  been  made  of  cow's  full  cream  milk,  without  tin- 
addition  of  foreign  fats,  containing  45%  of  fat  in  the 
dry  matter  and  a  limited  amount  of  water.  Semi- 
cream  and  skimmed  cheese  have  the  same  mark  but  in- 
stead of  "volvet"  45%,  the  percentage  of  fat  is  men- 
tioned and  the  coat  of  arms  is  omitted. 

"The  export  figures  of  cheese  for  the  years  before 
and  after  the  war  are  as  follows: — 1913,  145  297  196  lbs  ■ 
1914,  149,532,868  lbs.;  1919,  27,364.072*  lbs  ■  1920' 
119,546,500  lbs.;  1921,  1 15,247,757  lbs." 


An  Example  for  Dairymen. 

The  Finch  Dairy  Station  operated  first  by  the  Dairy 
and  Cold  Storage  Branch,  Ottawa,  as  an  experimental 
factory  in  1912,  has  since  been  referred  to  on  many 
different  occasions  as  an  example  of  a  type  of  factory 
which  it  would  be  well  for  the  diarymen  in  a  great  many 
districts  throughout  Ontario  to  imitate.  Possibly  the 
greatest  demonstration  of  which  the  Finch  Station 
has  been  productive  was  not  the  most  prominent  thing 
in  mind  at  the  time  of  its  establishment.  We  refer 
to  the  outstanding  success  which  this  station  has  made 
of  the  effort  to  consolidate  a  number  of  small,  un- 
profitable, uneconomical,  and  unsatisfactory  cheese 
factories  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  to  the  marked 
success  to  all  of  the  patrons  concerned  which  has  resulted 
from  the  policy  of  catering  to  whatever  market  offered 
at  the  time  the  best  outlet  for  its  product.  Since 
1912  this  station,  which  is  of  moderate  size,  has  increaseil 
the  amount  of  milk  handled  from  2,069,281  pounds  to 
6,586,485  pounds  in  1921.  It  was  recently  stated  by 
officials  of  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Branch  that  part 
of  this  increase  came  from  additional  patrons  who  have 
joined  the  factory  since  it  was  first  started,  but  that  the 
bulk  of  the  increase  is  due  to  greater  production  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  patron.  This  is  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  value  of  an  efficiently-managed  business, 
and  the  appreciation  on  the  part  of  producers  of  economi- 
cal methods  in  the  marketing  of  milk.  It  is  probably 
not  going  beyond  the  truth  to  say  that  millions  of  dollars 
which  might  and  should  justly  have  come  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  Eastern  Ontario  engaged  in  the  dairy  business 
have  been  lost  annually  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
through  wasteful,  careless  and  uneconomical  methods 
of  marketing.  The  Finch  Dairy  Station  is  now  to  be 
enlarged,  a  fact  which  constitutes  still  further  proof 
of  the  valuable  service  which  this  station  has  rendered 
to  the  producers  in  the  surrounding  territory. 

In  all  of  these  years  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage 
Branch,  at  Ottawa,  have  made  no  effort  to  secure 
patrons  from  surrounding  factories,  except  during  the 
winter  months  when  the  smaller  factories  are  normally- 
closed.  The  Finch  Station  has  never  been  closed  for  a  day 
since  it  was  started,  and  one  of  the  best  testimonies 
to  its  value  to  the  dairy  business  is  contained  in  the 
fact  that  the  supply  of  milk  during  the  winter  months 
is  now  six  times  greater  than  it  was  at  first.  The  plant 
is  operated  as  a  regular  commercial  factory,  full  rates 
being  charged  for  manufacturing  and  equipment  having 
been  installed  to  manufacture  either  cheese  or  butter,  or 
to  ship  milk  or  cream,  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
market. 

An  example  of  this  kind  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  individual  producer.  It  is  not  a  matter  only 
for  comment  in  the  farm  press,  or  by  officials  of  dairy 
organizations,  or  the  directors  of  local  cheese  factories 
and  creameries.  The  success  which  has  been  achieved 
in  this  instance  is  no  greater  than  could  be  duplicated 
in  many  other  cases,  but  to  bring  about  any  change 
of  this  nature  requires  the  interest  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  men  who  milk  the  cows  and  stand  most  to  benefit 
from  a  more  economical  system  of  manufacture  and 
marketing. 

From  evidence  collected  from  many  sources  the  use 
of  rations  with  a  mineral  balance  or  the  use  of  mineral 
supplements  with  the  rations  of  our  breeding  and  grow- 
ing animals,  will  no  doubt  revolutionize  the  field  of 
preventive  medicine  and  live  stock  feeding  and  pro- 
duction. From  experience  gained  in  the  general  practice 
of  veterinary  medicine  the  author  is  firmly  convinced 
that  many  of  our  live  stock  diseases  and  irregularities 
can  be  solved  only  when  we  have  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  mineral  balance  requirements  of  do- 
mestic animals. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Prospects. 

The  first  fruit  and  vegetable  crop  report,  issued  by  the 
Fruit  Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa, 
for  the  month  of  June,  1922,  has  just  recently  come  to 
hand.  The  first  part  of  the  report  reviews  the  fruit 
season  of  1921  and  points  out  that  last  season  was  one 
of  the  most  unfavorable,  from  the  cultural  standpoint, 
in  a  number  of  years.  The  crops  in  both  the  Altantic 
and  Pacific  Provinces  were  exceedingly  heavy,  but, 
says  the  report,  those  of  the  Central  Provinces  were 
light,  and  the  fruit,  due  to  the  extreme  heat,  ripened  so 
rapidly  that  the  keeping  quality  was  materially  affected. 

We  are  told  that  the  commercial  apple  crop  of  the 
Dominion  was  3,771,100  barrels  in  1921  or  15  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  3,382,540  barrel  crop  of  1920.  In 
British  Columbia  the  crop  was  at  least  100  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  1920,  or  a  total  of  3,027,000  boxes.  In 
Ontario  the  crop  dropped  40  per  cent.,  namely,  from 
1,000,000  barrels  to  960,000  barrels,  largely  as  the 
result  of  severe  frosts  at  blossoming  time,  followed  by 
continued  dry  weather.  The  Quebec  crop  was  35,200 
barrels,  or  60  per  cent,  less  than  the  88,000-barrel  crop 
of  1(>20.  Extreme  drought  and  severe  wind  storms 
were  responsible.  New  Brunswick  had  10  per  cent, 
more  apples,  while  Nova  Scotia  had  one  of  the  largest 
crops  in  its  history,  namely  1,837,140  barrels,  or  677,140 
barrels  greater  than  in  1920.  This  made  the  third 
successive  bumper  crop  for  the  Annapolis  Valley,  and 
of  the  total  crop  1,111,827  barrels  were  exported.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  greater  quantity  of  apples  was  exported 
from  Canada  than  for  a  number  of  years  past,  in  spite 
of  unsettled  conditions  everywhere  and  reduced  buying 
power.  The  excessive  boxed  apple  crop  of  British 
Columbia  created  the  very  unusual  condition  wherein 
barrelled  apples  of  equal  quality  gave  greater  returns 
than  did  apples  packed  in  boxes.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  season  barrelled  apples  of  the  best  grades  and  the 
best  varieties  sold  for  as  much  as  $15  per  barrel  whole- 
sale. 

The  present  season  in  British  Columbia  is  ap- 
proximately three  weeks  later  than  in  1921  and  a 
little  later  than  the  average.  Pears  are  making 
a  very  good  showing,  but  along  with  cherries  will 
lie  about  10  per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  Plums 
and  prunes  will  be  a  little  better  than  last  year,  and 
peaches  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  better.  Apples  will  be 
from  15  to  25  percent,  less  than  in  1921.  Mcintosh  and 
Jonathan  being  heavy  but  Wageners  and  Wealthy  being 
light.  Strawberries  will  be  about  60  per  cent,  of  last 
year,  raspberries  about  50  per  cent,  of  normal,  currants 
a  full  crop,  while  loganberries  will  be  very  light.  The 
acreage  of  onions  has  increased  from  30  to  40  per  cent. 

Early  varieties  of  apples  in  Ontario  promise  a  heavy 
crop,  with  late  varieties  only  medium.  Mcintosh 
and  Snow  are  heavy,  with  Baldwin,  Greening  and  Spy 
light.  A  good  crop  of  all  fruits  is  promised  in  Western. 
I  hitario,  but  Baldwin  and  Spy  promise  only  a  medium 
crop.  Weather  conditions  have  been  practically  ideal, 
and  favorable  opportunities  for  spraying  have  been 
available  to  the  growers.  Little  or  no  winter  injury  has 
become  apparent.  In  Eastern  Ontario  there  is  also 
every  indication  of  a  good  crop.  Baldwins  are  light, 
Spies  average,  and  Starks  fair  to  medium.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
orchards  throughout  the  whole  of  Eastern  Ontario 
are  receiving  better  care  than  for  a  number  of  years 
and  the  improvement  is  quite  noticeable,  while  in  no 
district  has  winter  injury  to  apples  been  reported.  The 
Ontario  peach  crop  will  be  about  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  1921,  and  pears,  with  the  exception  of  Keiffer, 
which  promises  a  good  crop,  indicate  about  75  per  cent, 
of  a  full  crop.  Plums  promise  about  50  per  cent,  of  a  full 
crop,  sour  cherries  40  per  cent.,  sweet  cherries  30  per 
cent.,  strawberries  90  per  cent.,  and  currants  100  per 
cent.  Raspberries  promise  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
crop  of  1921,  and  onions  have  an  acreage  equal  to  1921 ' 
but  poor  seed  will  result  in  a  reduced  crop. 

The  apple  crop  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  promises  to 
be  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  greater  than  last  year,  with 
Wealthy  and  Mcintosh  apples  medium.  On  the  whole, 
the  prospects  for  fruit  in  Quebec  are  excellent.  Practical- 
ly no  winter  injury  has  been  experienced,  and  some 
districts  report  that  all  vacant  spaces  in  orchards  have 
been  replaced  this  year.  Macdonald  College  reports 
that  the  season  is  a  little  backward  as  compared  with 
last  year,  but  that  Transparent,  Wealthy,  Grimes 
Golden,  and  Pattens  Greening  show  100  per  cent,  of 
a  full  crop.  Fameuse  and  Duchess  are  placed  at  60  per 
cent.,  Mcintosh  35  per  cent.,  and  Alexander,  Wolfe 
River  and  Russet  at  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop. 

The  season  is  too  early  for  apple  prospects  in  New 
Brunswick,  according  to  the  report,  but  the  trees  have 
wintered  well  and  there  is  no  indication  of  winter  injury. 
The  early  part  of  the  season,  also,  gave  indications  of 
satisfactory  growth.  The  season  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
about  two  weeks  later  than  last  year,  the  weather  tiaving 
been  very  cold  and  dry,  with  occasional  frosts.  All 
varieties  show  a  very  heavy  bloom,  with  the  occasional 
exception  of  Baldwins.  Very  young  trees  seem  to  have 
more  blossom  than  usual,  and  no  winter  injury  whatever 
has  been  reported. 

The  acreage  of  potatoes  appears  to  have  been  greatly- 
increased  in  British  Columbia,  due  probably  to  the 
interest  aroused  in  the  production  of  certified  seed 
potatoes  through  the  efforts  of  the  Provincial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Eighty-nine  growers  were  granted 
inspection  service  last  year,  and  approximately  96  ton-^ 
of  certified  seed  potatoes  found  a  market  at  from  $6() 
to  $70  per  ton.  Comparative  freedom  from  leaf  roll  and 
Mosaic  diseases  indicated  the  possiblity  of  a  good 
market  for  certified  seed  potatoes  in  the  United  States. 


There  will  be  over  200  growers  this  year,  and  the  varieties 
being  certified  are  Early  Rose,  Jersey  Royal,  Irish 
Cobbler,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Burbank,  Green  Mountain, 
Junes'  White,  Netted  Gem  and  Up-to-Date.  Vernon 
and  Kelowna  report  that  cut  worms,  wire  worms  and 
onion  maggot  are  doing  considerable  damage. 

The  acreage  to  be  planted  to  potatoes  in  the  prairie 
provinces  will  probably  be  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  lower 
than  last  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  large  crops  of 
potatoes  are  still  on  hand  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
three  prairie  provinces.  It  is  expected  than  an  average 
crop  of  potatoes  will  be  grown  in  Ontario,  with  the  acre- 
age of  early  potatoes  increased  sufficiently  to  offset  the 
reduction  in  late  potatoes.  In  the  Sarnia  district  the 
acreage  in  early  potatoes  has  been  increased  about  50 
per  cent.;  Leamington  about  33  per  cent.  The  potato 
crop  in  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
w  ill  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  Prince  Edward 
Island  will  grow  about  three  times  as  much  as  last  year 
for  seed. 

The  following  references  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
insects  are  quoted  from  the  report:  "The  blister 
mite  on  apples  and  pears  in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia 
has  been  subject  to  much  inquiry  during  1921.  The 
control  by  early  April  applications  of  dormant  lime 
sulphur  solutions  is  being  practiced  more  commonly 
by  growers.  The  pear  thrips  again  appeared  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  Vancouver  Island.  The  oyster 
shell  scale  is  abundant  in  orchards  in  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia.  Lime  sulphur  applications  and  oil  sprays  are 
being  used  in  control.  The  black  cherry  aphis  in  the 
Niagara  district  is  reported  as  somewhat  more  abundant 
than  usual.  The  bud  moth  is  noted  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  British  Columbia  on  apples.  Pears  are  reported 
injured  in  the  Lower  Fraser  Valley.  The  measuring 
worm(doubtless  Rachela  bruceata  )  is  reported  as  trouble- 
some to  fruit  buds  in  the  Okanagan  Valley.  The  peach 
tree  borer  has  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  peach  grow- 
ing sections.  Some  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
paradichlorobenzene    treatment.    The    cabbage  root 


Trees  Such  as  This  Should  be  Braced  so  as  to 
Prevent  Them  Breaking  Down  in  Heavy 
Storms  or  Under  a  Heavy  Load. 


maggot  and  the  imported  onion  maggot  are  again  the 
subject  of  inquiry  in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia 
in  areas  previously  infested.  The  corrosive  sublimate 
treatment  for  the  former  is  being  more  freely  used  each 
year.  Potato  insects,  notably  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle,  from  indications  following  winter  activities, 
will  be  abundant  this  year  in  certain  sections  of  Quebec 
and  New  Brunswjck.  The  corn  car  worm  which  caused 
so  much  damage  last  year  in  many  sections  has  not 
apparently  survived  the  winter  in  Canada." 

The  following  information  regarding  the  basket 
supply  is  also  quoted:  "There  is  every  indication  at 
present  of  a  large  crop  of  soft  fruits  in  Ontario  which  are 
commonly  marketed  in  six  and  eleven-quart  climax 
baskets.  Growers  of  these  fruits  are  reminded,  therefore, 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  immediate  attention  to  their 
basket  requirements  in  order  that  the  serious  situation 
w  hich  developed  in  1920,  due  to  a  shortage  of  packages, 
should  be  prevented.  Growers  are  further  reminded 
that  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Fruit  Marks  Act  and  to  securely  and  satisfactorily 
fasten  the  handles,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  one  tack 
in  each  side  of  the  handle  at  the  top  band  and  two  nails 
at  each  end  of  the  handle  at  the  bottom  band  for  the 
eleven  quart  size  and  one  nail  at  each  end  of  the  handle 
at  the  bottom  band  for  the  six-quart  size.  A  great  deal 
of  t  he  loss  in  handling  this  style  of  package  is  unnecessary 
and  can  be  avoided  by  careful  adherence  to  the  above 
requirements." 


Bracing  Fruit  Trees. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  condition 
which  is  to  be  found  in  hundreds  of  young  and  mature 
fruit  trees;  not  only  in  farm  orchards  but  in  some  of  our 
better  commercial  orchards  as  well.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  all  of  the  main  branches  arising  from  the  trunk 
come  from  practically  the  same  place.  There  is  no 
intervening  space  between  any  two  of  these  maii 
liranches  by  means  of  which  each  branch  can  establish 
itself  most  solidly  and  contribute  toward  a  strong, 
durable  framework  of  the  tree.  Experienced  orchardists 
will  have  noticed  that  when  limbs  break  down,  cither  as  a 
result  of  too  heavy  a  crop  of  fruit,  or  because  of  a  very 
severe  storm,  those  limbs  which  break  most  quickly  are. 
the  ones  arising  out  of  the  trunk  in  the  manner  already 
indicated. 

To  form  a  strong,  durable  framework  for  the  treJ 
the  main  branches  should  come  from  the  trunk  in  sucfe 
a  manner  that  they  will  be  from  four  to  six  inches  a  parti 
up  and  down,  and  well  distributed  about  the  circum- 
ference of  the  trunk.  Not  too  many  should  be  allowed,, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  apple  industry  that 
so  many  trees  are  cared  for  year  after  year  and  hold  so 
much  promise  of  profit  for  their  owners,  only  to  be 
doomed  to  serious  injury  and  perhaps  death  from  the 
first  heavy  crop  or  heavy  storm  that  may  arise. 

Trees  in  this  condition  should  always  be  braced,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  main  limbs  breaking  off  and  leaving  large 
gaps  in  the  symmetry  and  balance  of  the  tree.  There 
have  been  many  methods  of  bracing  trees  attempted; 
some  of  them  very  crude  indeed.  Nearly  all  of  us  have 
seen  wires  stretched  around  the  tree  and,  perhaps, 
tightened  with  a  block  of  wood.  We  may  also  have  seen 
a  logging  chain  used  for  this  purpose,  or  perhaps  im- 
mense iron  rods  run  through  the  trunk  and  making  a 
very  unsightly  job.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  u)  use 
bolts  where  the  trunks  have  actually  split,  but  where 
this  occurs  and  where  the  injury  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  is  worth  while  treating,  except  to  cut  off  the  limb  that 
is  split,  only  comparatively  small  bolts  will  be  required, 
and  the  finished  job  need  not  be  unsightly. 

Prevention,  however,  is  always  better  than  cure, 
and  it  is  better  to  prevent  these  narrow  crotches  from 
splitting  than  to  attempt  to  patch  them  up  after  the 
injury  has  occurred.    This  can  be  done  by  bracing  the 
limbs  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  held  in  the  same 
relative  position,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  load  of  ice 
or  fruit,  or  the  impact  of  heavy  winds.    The  neatest  and 
most  satisfactory  method  of  bracing  is  that  of  attaching 
a  double  strand  of  heavy  wire,  which  is  afterwards  twisted 
and  thus  tightened,  to  a  screw-eye  in  each  main  branch, 
say,  four  or  five  feet  up  from  the  crotch  of  the  tree. 
The  other  end  of  this  double  wire  is  looped  through  a 
good  strong  harness  ring  placed  about  in  the  centre  of  thejj 
open  space  in  the  middle  of  the  tree.    Thus,  this  harness? 
ring,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  open  space,  will  have 
double   lines  of   strong   wire   radiating   from  it  in  all 
directions  to  the  main  limbs  of  the  tree,  and  once  the4 
wires  have  been  fastened  they  can  be  twisted  up  tightly-! 
with  the  handle  of  a  pair  of  pliers  until  they  will  provide 
a  perlectly  rigid  support  for  the  limbs  and  will  be  strong 
enough  so  that  a  man  can  stand  on  the  harness  ring  with- 
out injury  to  it  or  the  tree.    As  the  trees  get  tall  and 
the  main  branches  become  much  heavier  and  longer,, 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  put  in  another  set  of  wire 
braces,  six  or  eight  feet  higher  up  in  the  tree.  One'sl 
judgment  must  be  brought    into  play  here,  and  the' 
tree  so  provided  with  braces  as  to  meet  every  reasonable 
expectation  of  strain  or  tension. 


Good  Cultivation  for  Cauliflowers. 

There  is  nothing  so  important  for  the  success  of  a  cauli- 
flower crop  as  good  cultivation.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  expert  cauliflower  growers,  and  since  it  is  the  one 
factor  in  the  success  of  this  crop  which  is  altogether 
under  the  control  of  the  grower,  the  fact  is  less  excusable 
that  this  factor  is  the  one  most  disregarded.  Lack 
of  good  cultivation  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  more 
failures  with  cauliflower  than  all  others  combined,  and 
it  is  therefore  important  that  careful,  frequent  cultiva- 
tion be  not  neglected. 

Greater  care  must  be  exercised  with  cauliflower  than 
with  cabbage  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  until  market- 
jug.  For  best  results  it  seems  apparent  that  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  comparatively  light  soil  and  kept  well 
watered  so  as  to  secure  a  strong  plant  with  plenty  of 
roots.  It  is  necessary  also  to  protect  the  root  system 
from  the  ravages  of  the  cabbage  root  maggot,  the  eggs 
of  which  arc  deposited  by  the  fly  at  the  root  of  the  plant. 
The  maggots  which  hatch  out  feed  on  the  delicate  root- 
lets and  cause  an  early  check  to  the  plants.  Some 
growers  cover  with  cheesecloth,  and  others  sprinkle 
substances  in  the  frame  to  give  a  tar-like  odor,  which 
keeps  the  flies  away.  The  two  varieties  most  used  are 
Snowball  and  Erfurt,  the  former  being  about  ten  days 
earlier  than  the  latter.  Early  cauliflowers,  however, 
require  somewhat  lighter  soil  than  the  late  crops,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  heavy  soils  will  not  warm  up  so 
quickly  in  the  spring. 

A  grower  must  be  continually  on  the  watch  during 
the  growing  season  that  the  cauliflower  plants  do  not 
receive  a  check  and  consequent  setback.  With  plenty 
of  cultivation  and  moisture  the  plants  should  develop 
so  that  the  heads  will  form  pure  white  in  color.  As  soon 
as  the  head  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  the  leaves 
should  be  immediately  drawn  over  and  tied  around  the 
head.  An  experienced  man  can  close  up  about  800  per 
day.  After  this  time  the  plant  grows  rapidly  and  ma- 
tures in  perhaps  a  week.  The  leaves  are  tied  over  the; 
head  with  a  string,  just  as  though  a  tent  were  being  put 
up.  The  best  growers  tie  a  different  lot  of  heads  each.' 
day,  and  perhaps  use  a  different  colored  string  so  that 
they  can  tell  which  heads  are  ready  for  market  earliest." 
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June.* 

By  L.  M.  Thornton-. 
Roses  bloom  along  the  highway, 
Ferns  are  green'  in  every  by-way, 

Birds  on  wood-land  boughs  are  singing, 
Winds  their  balm  of  health  are  bringing, 
Stars  are  bright  with  sudden  glory, 
Dingles  tell  their  mirthful  story, 
And  the  Summer  at  her  fairest 
Gives  us  June-time  days  the  rarest. 

Every  wave  is  music  weighted, 

Every  vista  beauty  freighted, 

Forest  paths  are  aisles  entrancing 
Filled  with  fairy  forms  advancing. 

And  the  doubter  learns  believing, 

And  the  sad  forgets  his  grieving, 
When  the  Summer  at  her  fairest 
Gives  us  June-time  davs  the  rarest. 

Sel. 


A  Sprig  of  Aristocracy. 

By  Edward  L.  Carpenter. 

BROWNED   by  the  sun,   with  face 
elate  and  joyous. 
Pitching   hay  all   day  in  the  wide 
and  fragrant  hayfields. 

Frank  and   free,   careless  of  wealth 
(preferring  to  do  something  useful,  and 
to  champion  the  poor  and  aged) — 
O  splendid  boy. 


Canning  to  "Keep." 

SEVERAL  very  good  canning  outfits 
are  now  on  the  market,  but  as 
directions  for  using  go  with  them, 
there  is  no  use  of  repeating  those  here. 
The  following  article,  therefore,  will 
be  confined  to  the  preparation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  sterilization  in  the 
wash-boiler — the  method  the  great  major- 
ity of  home  canners  have  to  use. 

There  are  women  who  never  have 
any  trouble  about  getting  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  "keep," — because  they 
know  just  how  it  is  done  and  are  parti- 
cular about  the  smallest  detail.  There 
are  others  who  continually  have  trouble 
— either  because  they  do  not  know  exactly 
how  it  is  done,  or  because  they  are 
careless  about  some  detail. 

There  is  still  a  third  class  of  women 
who  resort  to  various  preservative  powders 
or  liquids  to  prevent  spoiling  of  canned 
products.  In  this  case  the  one  word 
of  advice  that  covers  the  whole  question 
is — don't.  Preservatives  are  sometimes 
dangerous,  and  are  absolutely  unneces- 
sary,— for  fruit  or  vegetables  perfectly 
sterilized  in  absolutely  air-tight  jars 
cannot  spoil. 

Fruit  perfectly  canned  will  keep  even 
though  no  sugar  is  added  at  time  of 
canning.  The  sugar  can  be  added  when 
it  is  served,  although,  as  a  rule,  adding  it 
at  time  of  canning  gives  a  somewhat 
better  color  and  flavor  to  the  fruit. 

To  realize  just  why  fruit  or  vegetables 
will  keep  when  perfectly  canned,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remember  that  ferment - 
i  ng  or  spoiling  can  only  occur  if  some 
living  organism  (yeast  or  mould  spore,  or 
some  species  of  bacteria)  is  left  in  the 
can,  or  gets  in  somehow  before  it  is  sealed. 
If  even  one  happens  to  be  admitted  in 
this  way,  it  immediately  begins  to  set 
up  a  colony  (by  cell-division  or  any  other 
of  the  methods  of  growth  known  to  these 
invaders)  and  in  time  the  colony  is 
likely  to  fill  the  jar,  and  we  say  the  fruit 
or  vegetable  is  "spoiled."  If  no  germ 
is  present,  spoiling  cannot  occur. 

It  is  true  we  cannot  see  these  spores 
and  germs — they  are  too  small  for  the 
naked  eye  to  see — but  they  are  floating 
about  in  the  air,  all  the  same,  or  clinging 
to  anything  that  is  not  sterilized — our 
clothes,  fingers,  utensils,  dish-cloths,  etc.; 
hence  the  necessity  for  the  greatest 
care  in  banishing  them.  This  is  done  by 
sterilization  in  absolutely  air-tight  jars. 

The  mould  and  yeast  spores,  by  the 


way,  are  more  likely  to  flourish  in  fruit. 
The  bacteria,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
give  much  trouble  where  there  is  acid 
or  sugar,  but  rejoice  mightily  if  they  can 
get  into  meat  or  vegetables.  They 
are  much  harder  to  kill  wholesale  than 
the  yeast  and  mould  spores,  and  that 
explains  why  it  is  so  much  harder  to 
"can"  meats  and  vegetables  than  fruits; 
putrefaction  is  likely  to  set  up. 

The  Cold-Pack  Method. 

In  this  article  only  the  now  well- 
known  cold-pack  method  will  be  given, 
as  it  has  been  found  to  be  better  than 
any  other  method,  saving  more  time, 
fuel  and  labor. 

The  "cold-pack"  method  simply  means 
that  the  properly  prepared  fruit  or 
vegetable  is  prcked  cold  in  properly 
prepared  jars,  which  are  then  filled  up 
with  syrup  (for  fruit)  or  salty  water  (for 
vegetables)  placed  in  the  cooker  and 
sterilized  for  the  required  length  of  time. 

Making  Preparations. 

Choose  perfect  and  not  over-ripe  fruit, 
or  vegetables  in  prime  condition.  Have 
everything  in  the  kitchen  clean  when 
you  begin  the  work — clean  floors,  vessels, 
dish-cloths,  etc.  Wear  clean  clothes 
and  wash  your  hands  frequently.  The 
cleaner  everything  is  to  begin  with  the 
fewer  germs  thflre  will  be  to  fight.  .  . 
Also  have  all  ufensils  ready,  viz.: 

1.  Ordinary  wash-boiler,  or  kettle 
with  lid  for  small  quantities. 

2.  Rack  to  place  in  bottom  of  boiler 
to  permit  circulation  of  water  and  prevent 
breakage  of  jars  by  knocking  together. 
Heavy  wire  ones  with  handles  can  be 
bought,  and  are  a  great  convenience;  but 
one  can  be  made  at  home  with  wooden 
slats.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  be  wise  to 
buy  a  little  can-lifter;  some  use  a  wire 
potato-masher. 

3.  Granite  kettle  of  hot  water  for 
blanching — if  the  product  is  one  that 
needs  it.  (A  few  fruits  and  all  vegetables 
need  it.)  "Blanching"  just  means  dipping 
the  product  for  a  few  moments  in  hot 
water,  then  immediately  into  cold  water. 
The  hot  bath  partially  removes  acids, 
removes  slime  and  adhering  bacteria, 
thus  beginning  the  process  of  steriliza- 
tion. 

4.  Granite  kettle  for  cold  dip. 

5.  Wire  basket  or  a  yard  square  of 
clean  cheesecloth  for  dipping. 

6.  Perfect  jars,  i.  e.  jars  without  any 
chips  off  around  the  edge  and  with  tops 
that  fit  exactly.  The  nicest  ones  are 
straight-sided,  wide-mouthed,  and  have 


spring  tops;  but  any  kind  will  do  if  in 
perfect  condition. 

7.  New  rubbers.  Test  rubbers,  by 
gently  stretching  them,  and  discard 
any  that  seem  soft  and  spongy.  A 
good  rubber  is  firm  and  elastic,  and  does 
not  break  easily.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  rubbers  are  red  or  white  or  black. 

8.  Sharp  paring  knives,  enamelled 
or  wooden  spoons,  glass  or  enamelled 
measuring  cup,  colander,  etc. 

Be  sure  that  bare  metal,  such  as  tin, 
does  not  touch  the  fruit  or  vegetable 
at  any  time.  Use  earthern  dishes,  ©r 
enamelled  or  "granite"  ware  if  you  want 
the  flavor  to  be  good. 

Steps  in  Cold-Pack  Canning. 

1.  Examine  jars,  wash  thoroughly 
in  soapy  water,  rinse  with  scalding  water, 
and  test  by  filling  with  warm  water  and 
inverting  for  a  while  to  see  if  any  leaks 
through.  Do  not  use  a  leaky  jar.  Next 
empty  jars  and  place  in  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water.  Place  tops  with  them,  also 
rims  (if  screw-top  jars  are  used). 

2.  If  the  product  is  one  that  needs 
blanching,  blanch  it  and  drain  quickly. 

3.  Pack  into  jars,  pressing  it  down 
well  with  a  spoon  that  has  been  dipped 
in  boiling  water.    Do  not  use  fingers. 

4.  Dip  rubbers  in  boiling  water  and 
adjust. 

5.  Fill  up  with  the  hot  syrup;  or  hot 
water  in  case  of  vegetables,  adding 
a  teaspoon ful  of  salt  to  a  quart  jar. 

6.  Put  tops  on.  If  screw  tops  are 
used  adjust  rims  but  do  not  screw  more 
than  half  way;  if  spring-top  jar  is  used, 
clamp  the  upper  bale  into  position,  but 
do  not  touch  lower  one.  Room  for 
expansion  must  be  left,  or  the  jar  will 
be  broken  by  the  steam. 

7.  Place  jars  in  rack  in  boiler,  which 
should  contain  enough  hot  water  to 
come  nearly  to  top  of  jars.  Put  top  on 
boiler. 

8.  Let  water  come  rapidly  to  a 
brisk  boil  and  count  the  time  of  steriliza- 
tion from  that  time.    Keep  boiling. 

9.  Remove  jars  and  seal  at  once. 

10.  Invert  jars  to  see  if  any  leak. 
Cool  rapidly  but  not  in  a  draught. 

11.  Store  in  a  cool  dark  place. 
Note — A    slight    shrinkage    does  not 

matter  as  the  air  in  jar,  if  any  (the  space 
may  be  a  vacuum)  is  sterilized  in  the 
process.  A  very  great  shrinkage  shows 
some  mistake,  and  that  jar  should  be 
used  soon. 

Syrups. 

Use  thin,  medium  or  thick,  as  required 
by  taste,  or  by  character  of  fruit. 


This  picture,  showing  a  Women's  Institute  demonstration  in  Canada,  appeared 
recently  in  the  Literary  Digest  (N.  Y.).  Probably  a  million  people  saw  it.  No 
details  about  the  picture  were  given,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  when 
and  where  the  picture  was  taken,  and  who  the  butter- maker  is.  Can  any  of  our 
readers  supply  this  information  ? 


Thin — -3  cups  sugar  to  2  of  water. 
Heat  until  dissolved.  Nice  for  sweet 
and  not  too  delicate  fruits,  as  apples, 
pears,  cherries. 

Medium — Use  above  proportion,  but 
boil  about  4  minutes.  Used  for  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  currants,  peaches, 
etc. 

Medium  Thick — -Use  same  proportion 
but  boil  until  it  will  pile  up  on  edge  of 
spoon  when  it  is  tipped.  Good  for  acid 
fruits,  e.  g.  plums,  sour  apples,  goose- 
berries, rhubarb,  and  delicately  colored 
fruit  such  as  strawberries. 

Thick — Boil  sugar  and  water  until 
it  refuses  to  pour  from  spoon. — For 
preserves. 

Further  Details. 

Berries,  Cherries,  and  Other  Soft  Fruits: 
Wash  with  cold  water  very  quickly;  do 
not  blanch.  Drain  in  colander.  Pack 
with  spoon  tightly  in  jars.  (A  quart  can 
be  packed  into  pint  jar).  Proceed'  as 
above.  Sterilize  (in  ordinary  bciler) 
for  16  minutes.  Use  thin  or  medium- 
thin  syrup. 

Nice  Way  for  Strawberries — 'Allow  8  oz. 
sugar  and  2  tableapoons  water  to  each 
quart.  Add  to  berries  and  boil  slowly 
for  15  minutes.  Let  cool  and  remain 
over  night  in  the  covered  kettle.  Put 
in  jars  and  sterilize  8  minutes.  When 
cold  wrap  jars  with  heavy  paper  to 
prevent  bleaching.  (Recommended  by 
Grace  Viall.) 

Pineapples — Prepare  as  usual  in  slices 
or  cubes.  Blanch  5  minutes  (can  use  the 
water  for  making  the  syrup- — the  only 
blanching-water  that  is  ever  used  for 
syrup.)  Cold-dip,  pack,  fill  with  thin 
or  medium  syrup  and  sterilize  30  minutes. 

A  pples — -Prepare  and  blanch  one  or 
two  minutes.  Proceed  as  in  preceding 
directions,  using  thin  or  medium  syrup. 
Sterilize  20  minutes  if  whole.  For 
quartered  apples  drop  into  slightly 
salted  water  until  enough  are  prepared, 
and  sterilize  12  minutes  in  jars. 

Pears,  Rhubarb  and  Quinces.— F 'ears  as 
apples,  only  blanch  a  minute  and  a  half. 
Quinces  need  6  minutes  blanching  and  40 
minutes  sterilizing.  Rhubarb  should  be 
hot-dipped  only  one  minute.  Use  medium 
syrup.  Sterilize  16  minutes. 

Currants  —  Same  as  berries.  Use 
medium  thin  syrup. 

Gooseberries— Same  as  berries.  Use 
medium    thick  syrup. 

Crabapples — Do  not  blanch.  Use 
water  or  thin  syrup  and  sterilize  16  min. 

Vegetables. 

Tomatoes. — Choose  firm,  perfect  ones, 
round  and  of  uniform  size  if  they  are  to 
be  canned  whole.  Wash  them,  dip  in 
boiling  water  to  scald  one  nrinute,  or 
\y2  min.  if  very  firm.  Plunge  at  once 
into  cold  water.  The  skins  can  now  be 
easily  removed.  Remove  immediately 
from  cold  dip,  peel  (core,  if  you  choose, 
before  peeling),  pack  very  tightly,  using 
no  water.  Add  I  teaspoon  salt  and  1 
teaspoon  sugar  to  every  quart  jar, 
proceed  as  usual,  sterilizing  22  minutes. 
Water  should  be  boiling  when  jars  are 
lowered  into  it. 

Other  Vegetables — Same  as  tomatoes, 
only  blanch  (i.  e.  scald  longer)  and  use 
hot  water  with  teaspoon  of  salt,  to  fill 
jars,  also  sterilize  much  longer  time. 
Greens  need  no  water  except  what 
clings  after  a  quick  scalding  and  cold 
dip  (see  below). 

Green  Peas — Blanch  5  to  10  minutes, 
sterilize  3  hours,  proceeding  as  above. 

Green  Beans— Blanch  5  to  10  minutes; 
sterilize  3  hours. 

Young  Beets — Leave  some  stem  and  all 
the  root  on  while  blanching.  Blanch 
5  minutes,  cold  dip,  scrape  the  skin, 
pack  as  usual  and  sterilize  \]4  hours. 
You  may  add  a  little  vinegar,  sugar  and 
whrle  spice  if  you  like. 

Corn — Blanch  cobs  5  minutes,  cut 
kernels  off,  pack,  sterilize  3  hours.  This 
is  for  sweet  corn.  Field  corn  can  be 
blanched    10   minutes  and  the  kernels 
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put  through  food  chopper.  Cook  in 
kettle  adding  %  teasp.  sugar  and  XA 
teasp.  salt  to  each  quart.  Pack  and 
sterilize  3  hours. 

Squash — Prepare,  blanch  5  minute*, 
sterilize  2  hours. 

Greens  of  All  Kinds — Steam  in  steamer 
or  colander  until  wilted,  pack,  sterilize 
2  hours.  Use  no  water.  Wash  in 
several  waters  before  steaming. 

If  preferred,  vegetables  can  be  boiled 
an  hour  each  day  for  3  days,  taking  them 
out  of  bciler  after  each  boiling.  This 
is  called  the  "intermittent"  method. 
Sterilization  must  be  counted  after  hard 
boiling  begins. 

Note — When  taking  jars  from  boiler 
avoid  sudden  draft  striking  upon  them, 
as  this  sometimes  breaks  them.  If 
air  is  at  all  cool  it  may  be  well  to  shut 
windows  and  doors.  Always  store  in  a 
cool  dark  place;  wrapping  jars  is  a  good 
plan.  Set  jars  in  dark  clipboard  in 
cellar    if  possible. 


The  Fashions. 


How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  -days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED OR  IN  CATALOGUE. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form: — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 

Name  

Post  Office  

County  

R.  R.  No  

Province  

Number  of  Pattern  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement — Waist  Bust  

Date  of  issue  in  which  pattern  ap- 
peared  

When  ordering  from  catalogue  give 
number  of  page  on  which  pattern  ap- 
peared. 

Be  Sure  to  Write  Numbers  Clrarly. 

Our  Fashion  Book 

A  fashion  catalogue  containing  over 
500  designs  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt 
of  12  cents.  Book  contains  article  on 
dressmaking  and  illustrations  of  stitches 
When  ordering  from  it  use  above  blank. 

3559.    Misses'  Dress. 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18,  and  20  years. 
An  18-year  size  will  require  4%  yards 
of  44-inch  material.  The  width  of  the 
skirt  at  the  lower  edge  is  2  yards.  Price 
15  cents. 

3814.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
A  10-year  size  will  require  2%  yards  of 
27-inch  material  for  the  guimpe  and 
SJ4  yards  for  the  dress.    Price  15  cents. 

4023.    Ladies'  Combination. 

Cut  in  '4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
requires  3  yards  of  32-inch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 

4033.    Boys'  Suit. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  5  years. 
A  3-year-size  requires  \]4  yards  of  24- 
inch  material  for  the  Waist,  and  2$4 
yards  for  the  Trousers.    Price  15  cents. 

4010-4011.  Ladies' Costume. 

Waist  4010  cut  in  7  sizes:  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44,  46  and  48  inches  bust  measure. 
Skirt  4011  cut  in  6  sizes:  25,  27,  29,  31, 
33  and  35  inches  waist  measure.  To 
make  the  dress  for  a  medium  size  would 
require  V/i  yards  of  32-inch  material. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about 
2  yards.  TWO  separate  patterns  15 
cents  FOR  EACH  pattern. 

4016.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  §  and  10  years. 


A  10-year  size  requires  3  yards  of  32-inch 
material,  for  the  dress  with  flounce. 
Without  flounce  it  will  require  2l/i  yards. 
Price  15  cents. 

4021.    Ladies' Apron  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  The  width  at 
the  foot  in  the  medium  size  is  2  yards. 
It  will  require  5X  yards  of  32-inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 

3613.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
A  6-year-size  requires  IK  yard  of  36-inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 


The  cost  of  the  discovery  of  America, 
according  to  recent  investigations,  may 
safely  be  put  at  $7,000  or  so,  .notwith- 
standing the  tradition  that  Queen  Isabella 
parted  with  many  of  her  finest  jewels  to 
raise  funds  for  Columbus.  Two  of  the 
three  ships  that  started  on  that  wondrous 
voyage,  the  "Pinto"  and  the  "Nina," 
were  captained  by  two  brothers,  Martin 
and  Vincente  Pinzon,  who  paid  all  the 
expenses  attached,  as  well  as  the  ships 
themselves.  Historical  accounts  show 
that  Coliimbus,  in  his  capacity  of  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  received  1,500 
pesetas  a  year,  or  about  $300;  the  sailors 
received  the  sum  equivalent  to  $2.50  a 
month,  or  about  8  cents  a  day.  The 
cannon  for  all  three  ships  cost  14,000 
pesetas,  approximately  the  costs  of  firing 
a  modern  gun,  while  the  total  cost  of 
outfit  and  wages  was  given  at  30,000 
pesetas.  The  account  covers  the  time 
between  August,  1492,  and  March,  1493. 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 

Not  Alone. 

At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with 
me,  but  all  men  forsook  me.  .  .  Not- 
withstanding the  Lord  stood  with  me, 
and  strengthened  me. — 2  Tim.  4:  16,17. 

St.  Paul  was  a  man  of  many  friends  and 
he  prized  very  highly  the  priceless  treasure 
of  human  affection.  Read  his  letters, 
and  you  will  see  how  many  friends,  in 
places  he  has  visited,  receive  special 
messages.  He  has  gone  out  of  their 
sight  but  still  keeps  them  in  his  heart. 
New  friends  are  constantly  being  made, 
but  the  old  friends  are  loved  as  dearly 
as  ever.  When  some  of  his  friends,  in 
their  desire  to  keep  him  out  of  danger, 
plead  with  him  to  turn  aside  from  the 
path  of  duty,  he  answers  pleadingly: 
"What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break 
my  heart?"  No  earthly  friendship  can 
make  him  disloyal  to  his  Master,  but  his 
friends  can  add  to  Lis  di  culties  by  their 
entreaties. 

We  see  this  lionlike  soldier  of  Christ, 
after  a  perilous  journey  toiling  on  towards 
Rome.  He  is  a  prisoner  who  has  ap- 
pealed unto  Caesar.  Brave  as  he  was 
it  must  have  been  almost  impossible  to 
keep  his  heart  from  sinking  at  times, 
for  the  Roman  Emperor  was  cruel  and 
capricious;  and  the  outlook  was  not  very 
bright.  But  the  Christians  in  Rome 
heard  of  his.  approach  and  some  of  them 
hurried  out  to  meet  him:  "Whom  when 
Paul  saw,  he  thanked  God,  and  took 
courage."  The  joy  of  fellowship  put  new 
heart  into  him.  Perhaps  these  Christians 
of  Rome  were  strangers  to  him  but  they 
were  friends  of  his  Lord.  Think  how 
a  lonely  missionary,  toiling  singlehanded 
in  darkest  Africa,  would  feel  if  he  sudden- 
ly found  himself  among  a  band  of 
Christians! 

Solomon  says:  "As  in  water  face 
answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man 
to  man."  There  is  a  mystery  in  friend- 
ship. We  even  put  more  faith  in  the  un- 
seen God  because  others  find  joy  and 
peace  in  His  Presence.  Christianity  is  a 
social  religion.  Our  Leader  gathered 
friends  around  Him  and  formed  them 
into  a  Church,  knitting  them  to- 
gether in  one  communion  and  fellowship. 
St.  Paul  was  able  to  win  many  souls  for 
Christ  because  he  had  the  power  of 
winning  many  friends  for  himself. 

It  was  this  affectionate  man  who, 
when  he  was  brought  before  Nero  the 
second  time,  wrote  to  his  dear  friend 
Timothy:  "At  my  first  answer  no  man 
stood  with  me,  but  all  men  forsook  me." 
That  desertion  must  have  cut  him  to  the 
heart,  as  Jesus  Himself  said  sadly  to  one 
of  His  chosen  apostles:  "Judas,  be- 
trayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss?" 

But,  as  his  Master  had  warned  the 
disciples  that  they  should  leave  Him 
alone  in  his  hour  of  need,  and  yet  He 
would  not  be  alone  because  the  Father 
was  always  with  Him,  so  St.  Paul  was 
able  to  stand  apparently  alone  before 
Nero  because  he  was  never  alone.  "The 
Lord  stood  with  me,  and  strengthened 
me,"  he  says. 

Of  course  the  Apostle  was  not  de- 
serted by  all  his  friends.  The  loyal- 
hearted  Luke  might  be  unable  to  stand 
in  bodily  presence  beside  him,  but  he 
was  near  in  heart  and  soul.  Then,  as 
now,  "spirit  with  spirit  can  meet." 
Then  there  was  Timothy,  the  Apostle's 
adopted  son,  and  hosts  of  other  true 
friends.  Bishop  Brent's  "Presence"  is 
dedicated  to  those,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"whose  perpetual  presence  is  my  per- 
petual joy, — my  friends."  We  can  all 
understand  that  certainty  of  the  nearness 
of  those  who  are  real  friends.  Distance 
or  death  cannot  separate  friends.  If 
this  is  true  of  any  real  friendship  it  is 
much  more  true  of  those  who  are  "knit 
together  in  one  communion  and  fellow- 
ship, in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ." 
As  an  old  writer  says:  "God  does  not 
need  our  bodily  presence  to  the  fruition  of 
unions  He  has  formed — our  will  is  su  Fcient. 
Such,  union  is  maintained,  although  the 
sea  separates  us;  we  meet  familiarly  in 
His  Bosom  Who  knows  neither  tim?  nor 
space,  and  whose  Immensity  obliterates 
distance.  .  .  It  is  in  Him  as  a  Centre 
that  we  find  each  other,  and  that  is  so 
near  a  presence  that  tangible  meeting  is 
nothing  as  compared  to  it." 

If  yon  want  to  keep  near  your  friends, 
though  they  may  seem  to  be  far  away, 
seek  for  them  in  God.    If  Christ  calls 


you  friend"  He  keeps  you  in  the  fellow- 
snip  of  His  other  friends,  and  loneliness 

is  impossible. 

"Absence!  Hear  thou  my  protestation 
Against  thy  strength, 
Distance  and  length! 
Do  what  thou  canst  for  alteration! 
For  hearts  of  truest  mettle 
Absence  doth   join,  and  Time  doth 
settle." 

If  Demas,  and  others,  forsook  St.  Paul 
in  his  time  of  danger,  it  was  because  their 
love  was  weak.    But,  if  even  a  father 
and  a  mother  forsake  you,  there  is  One  \ 
who  will  stand  by  you  and  strengthen 
you.    And,  if  you  want  the  best  kind  of 
friends,    seek    them    in    His    company.  I 
I  always  feel  desperately  sorry  for  married  \ 
people  who  are  not  one  in  spirit.     It  must  I 
be  very  forlorn  to  have  to  go  alone  into 
the  Presence  of  God,  leaving  outside, 
in  careless  indifference  or  open  disbelief, 
the    friend    you    love    best.    When  a 
marriage  is  really  made  in  heaven,  be- 
cause two  are  one  in  Christ,  He  keeps 
husband    and    wife    near    each  other. 
Many    have    ben    able    to  say  with 
Adelaide  Procter: 

"If  in  the  fight  my  arm  was  strong, 

And  forced  my  foes  to  yield — 

If  conquering  and  unhurt  I  came 

Back  from  the  battle-field — ■ 

It  is   because  thy   prayers  have  been 

My  safeguard  and  my  shield." 

Don't.let  your  friends  go  into  danger 
of  body  or  soul  without  the  help  you  are 
well  able  to  give.  For  their  sakes  sanctify 
yourself  and  keep  very  close  to  God, 
that  you  may  see  His  face  and  strengthen 
their  hands.  On  your  knees  reach  out 
and  touch  them  with  the  mysterious 
strengthening  power  of  loving  intercession. 

When  David  was  in  great  danger,  and 
hiding  in  a  wood,  his  friend  Jonathan 
arose  and  went  to  him  and  strengthened 
his  hand  in  God,  saying  cheerily:  "Fear 
not!"  That  beautiful  friendship  between 
David  the  Shepherd  and  Jonathan  the 
prince  is  still  treasured  by  the  heart 
of  the  world  as  a  precious  jewel.  And 
yet  anyone,  poor  or  rich,  ignorant  or 
learned,  may — if  he  will — possess  as 
lovely  a  treasure.  Friendship  is  worth 
having,  and  it  is  a  possession  we  can 
carry  away  with  us  when  we  die.  Our 
Lord  tells  us  to  make  to  ourselves  friends 
who  may  receive  us  into  everlasting 
habitations. 

"Make"  friends!  Don't  sit  down 
selfishly  and  expect  them  to  come  to  you. 
And  begin  at  home.  That  involves 
sacrifice  of  time,  strength  and  inclinations. 
Keble  tells  us  that  some  people  sigh  be- 
cause "no  fond  heart  is  theirs,  none  loves 
them  best."  Well,  even  if  you  have  not 
the  first  place  in  any  heart,  you  can  still 
find  wonderful  joy  in  friendship.  Give 
love  and  you  will  win  love.  If  you  give 
your  best  love  and  win  only  a  third  or 
fourth  place  in  the  heart  you  seek  to 
win,  rejoice  in  that  treasure  instead  of 
pitying  yourself.  The  love  you  pour 
out  enriches  your  own  life.  Love  blesses 
and  gladdens  the  lover  and  no  one  can 
keep  that  happiness  out  of  your  reach. 
As  Josh  Billings  said:  "If  you  ever  find 
happiness  by  hunting  for  it,  you  will  find 
it  as  the  old  woman  did  her  lost  spectacles, 
safe  on  her  own  nose  all  the  time."  Those 
who  searched  the  world  for  the  "blue 
bird  of  happiness"  came  home  dis- 
appointed, and  discovered  the  missing 
treasure  in  their  own  home.  If  you  are 
not  happy  I  would  advise  you  to  keep 
quiet  about  it.  It  is  not  a  fact  to  boast 
about.  If  you  spend  your  time  giving 
happiness  to  others,  regardless  of  the 
cost  to  yourself,  the  blessedness  of  those 
who  "give"  will  be  yours.  And  even  if, 
in  some  dark  hour,  you  seem  to  stand 
alone,  you  can  feel  assured  that  the 
Great  Companion  is  standing  with  you 
to  strengthen  you.  His  love  can  bring 
joy  even  in  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow, 
and  His  love  will  never  fail  you. 

"God  proffers  all, — 'twere  grievous  sin 
To  live  content  in  less." 

Dora  Farncomb. 


For  the  Needy. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  dollar  for 
Russian  children  from  "  two  little  P.  E. 
I.  people  "— M.  M.  and  H.  M.,  P.  E. 
Island.  Another  dollar  for  the  "  Save 
the  Children  "  Fund  came  from  a  reader 
of  The  "Advocate."  These  gifts  have  been 
forwarded  as  requested. 

As  usual  I  have  to  thank  several  peo- 
ple for  papers  for  the  "shut-in." 

Dora  Farncomb, 

6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 
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The  Ingle  Nook 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1)  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  ame  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 


A  Wonderful  Age. 

SOME  boys   I   know,   kds  not  yet 
twenty  years  cf  age,  have  fixed  up  a 
radiophone  outfit  in  a  tccl-rcom  off 
their  garage. 

The  other  night  I  was  among  those 
privileged  to  go  out  and  "listen,"  so  it 
was  with  alacrity,  as  you  may  imagine, 
that  I  hurried  across  the  yard,  popped 
into  a  chair  in  the  "room  of  mystery," 
and  put  the  hearing  apparatus  over  my 
ears. 

Z-z-z-z!  Sqiee-ce-ee-ak!  Z-z-z-z!  .  . 
.  .  Then  nothing  at  all.  Then  z-z-z-z! 
some  more,  while  the  operator  turned 
"things"  here  ar.d  there  on  the  machine 
(please  forgive  my  ignorance  cf  technical 
terms).  .  .  Again  nothing  but  an 
expectant  silence — and  then!  the  tink- 
ing  cf  a  pianc — distinct  but  fax  away,  as 
though  you  were  listening  at  a  telephone 
and  heard  one  being  played  in  a  room 
whose  telephone  was  "open." 

"That  piano's  in  Detroit,"  casually 
remarked  the  boy  who  was  manipulating 
fche  machine — as  casually  as  though  he 
had  said,  "It's  a  fine  evening  after  the 
rain." 

I  ■ — And  here  we  were  sitting  in  the 
dingy  tcol-rcom  of  a  garage  in  London, 
Ontario,  listening  to  a  piano  being  played 
in  Detroit,  Michigan! 

After  that  a  man's  voice  could  be 
heard,  making  an  announcement;  and 
then  a  violin  solo  with  piano  accompani- 
ment came  through  the  ether  to  our 
listening  ears." 

"That's  Detroit  still,"  remarked  the 
boy." 

Detroit  seemed  to  be  monopolizing  the 
particular  "waves"  to  which  our  machine 
was  susceptible  that  night;  but  on  the 
following  Sunday  the  boys  heard,  quite 
distinctly,  part  of  a  sermon  preached  in 
Pittsburg.  And  on  another  evening  they 
caught  sounds  frcm  the  State  of  Kansas — 
only  a  jazz  band,  but  from  a  place  in 
Kansas  over  a  thousand  miles  away! 
No  wonder  they  were  excited. 

Since  the  installation  of  a  radio- 
receiving  outfit  is  not  exorbitantly  ex- 
pensive, it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
before  long  scarcely  a  place  in  the  world 
will  be  utterly  cut  off  from  at  least  hearing 
music  and  news  sent  out  by  the  broad- 
casting stations, — or  from  sending  forth 
messages  cf  its  own,  if  equipped  with  a 
sending  apparatus. 

A  splendid  eld  friend  of  mine,  an 
officer,  formerly  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  service — tells  a  story  cf  how 
once  when  he  was  a  young  man  he  was 
posted  away  up  cn  Great  Slave  Lake 
(then  an  almost  absolutely  isolated  spot 
to  which  few  visiters  except  Indians  ever 
came),  and  of  how  terrible  his  home- 
sickness used  to  be.  Then  his  eyes  begin 
to  twinkle  and  you  know  a  funny  story 
is  coming. 

"You  know,"  he  says,  "when  I  was  a 
young  man  I  used  to  be  pretty  good  at 
dancing  the  Highland  fling,  and  sometimes 
when  I  was  all  alone  I  used  to  do  it,  just 
to  keep  myself  in  heart,  you  see. 

"Well,  one  night  when  I  was  at  it, 
three  Indians  came  along.  There  weren't 
any  blinds  on  the  windows,  and  so  they 
stood  outside  and  watched  me.  They 
thought  I  had  gone  insane,  you  see,  and 
so,  afraid  to  come  in,  off  they  went  again. 

"One  day  three  mcnths  later  I  saw  a 
canoe  coming  over  the  lake,  that  seemed 
to  be  paddled  by  white  men.  I  stood  on 
the  shore  and  watched,  and  watched,  and 
when  it  came  near  enough,  sure  enough 
there  was  a  man  I  knew  from  the  head- 
quarters. 

"Of  course  I  gave  him  a  great  welcome, 
and  got  up  a  supper  cf  all  the  best  things 
we  had  at  the  Post.  But  all  the  time  he 
seemed  to  be  watching  me  in  an  odd  way. 

'After  supper  we  sat  smoking  our  pipes 
by  the  fire,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  said, 
Dash  it  all,  you're  all  right!' 

•J  [All  right?' 

"  'y  es  .  There's  nothing  the  matter  with 
you. 

"  'The  matter  with  me?' 


tu  ,  , en  came  out  tne  whole  story. 
Ihe  Indians  had  told  other  Indians  I  had 
gone  crazy,  and  so  the  news  had  worked 
dewn  to  the  headquarters." 

As  I  came  out  of  the  garage  the  other 
night  I  thought  of  the  long,  lonely  months 
that  my  old  friend — and  so  many  others 
like  him — had  spent  at  the  far-away 
outpests  r f  this  old  globe;  and  I  thought 
what  a  different  thing  life  wculd  have 
been  for  them  if  they  could  have  had  a 

radio  ,— what  a  different  thing  it  will 
be  m  far-away  outposts  henceforth  when 

radio"  has  been  installed. 
The  earth  used  to  be  a  big  place — a 
big  place  with  vast  solitudes  in  which  a 
human  being  could  feel  so  far,  so  far  from 
his  kind.  Every  year  it  seems  to  become 
smaller   and    less    lonely. — Among  the 

'lumber"  we  are  leaving  behind,  is 
isolation. 

I  cannot  lcok  up  towards  the  sky  now 
without  fancying  it  fairly  tingling  with 
music  and  wave  motions  that  carry  the 
thoughts  of  men.  It  looks  just  the  same 
as  it  used  to — blue,  with  glorious  white, 
fleecy  clouds  floating  over  it— but  one 
now  knows  that  through  the  ether  the 
waves  of  vibration  are  speeding  tremu- 
lously, in  all  directions,  carrying  words  and 
sounds  to  whatever  port  can  take  them 
up. 

I  am  quite  sure  the  "boys"  will  laugh 
when  they  see  this  description  that  I  have 
written — their  conversation  in  regard  to 
such  matters  is  filled  with  cryptic  re- 
ferences to  "amps,"  and  "watts"  and 
"voltages" — all  Greek  to  the  rest  cf  us. 
But  never  mind;  I  have  done  the  very 
best  I  knew — and  thereby  disclosed  my 
cclcssal  ignorance  on  the  subject! 

*    *    *  * 

SINCE  the  above  was  written  I  have 
read  an  article  on  wireless  from 
which  I  may  quote  a  few  sentences — 
more  scientific  than  my  own.  The  article, 
by  the  way,  was  in  World's  Work,  and 
was  written  by  French  Strother. 

The  following  is  his  definition  of  wire- 
less: 

"Wireless  is  the  sending  and  receiving 
of  electromagnetic  waves  t'hrotigh  the 
ether." 

He  points  out  that  whereas  the  wave- 
length of  light  is  about  one-fifty- 
thousandth  of  an  inch,  and  that  of  heat 
about  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch,  the 
wave-length  cf  wireless  is  anywhere  from 
100  feet  to  20  miles.  "It  is  known,"  he 
says,  "that  the  electromagnetic  waves  in 
wireless  travel  at  exactly  the  speed  of 
light,  and  that,  once  set  in  motion,  they 
proceed  without  pause  or  diminution 
endlessly  through  infinite  space."  And 
then  he  goes  on  to  observe  that  when 
Mary  Garden  (for  instance)  sings  "Car- 
men" in  a  Chicago  opera  house  and 
her  voice  is  broadcasted,  not  only  do  the 
farmers'  wives  in  remote  Illinois  hear  her 
singing  (if  they  have  a  receiving  apparatus, 
of  course,  and  know  how  to  get  it  in 
tune),  but  the  waves  that  make  this 
possible  arrive  at  the  great  planet  Jupiter  . 
27  minutes  later.  Nor  do  they  stop 
there:  they  go  on  and  on! 

Does  not  even  trying  to  imagine  it 
almost  make  you  dizzy?  And  the  most 
amazing  thing  of  all  is  that  we  are  just 
at  the  beginning — taking  the  baby  steps, 
as  it  were — in  the  utilization  of  this  great 
discovery. 

Mr.  Strother  speaks  of  the  farmers' 
wives  in  Illinois  hearing  by  radiophone. 
Canada  is  not  behind  there;  when  motor- 
ing through  Western  Ontario  the  other 
day  we  saw  two  aerials  at  farm-houses, 
and  wondered  how  the  experimenters 
were  getting  along.  Doubtless  there  are 
many  more  in  our  country;  and  there 
will  be  more  and  more  as  the  apparatus 
is  improved,  made  simpler  to  operate  and 
capable  of  giving  larger  volume  of  sound. 

Junia. 


Worth  Thinking  Over. 

"One  who  fears  the  future,  who 
fears  failure,  limits  his  activities. 
Failure  is  only  the  opportunity  more 
intelligently  to  begin  again.  There 
is  no  disgrace  in  honest  failure;  there 
is  disgrace  in  fearing  to  fail.  What 
is  past  is  useful  only  as  it  suggests 
ways  and  means  for  progress." — 
Henry  W.  Ford. 


Canning  Rhubarb. 

After  years  of  experience  of  canning 
rhubarb  in  different  ways,  I  find  the 
following  the  most  satisfactory: 

After  washing  and  cutting  up  the 
rhubarb,  take  a  wooden  potato  masher 
and  mash  the  pieces  until  enough  juice 
runs  out  to  fill  the  cans  to  overflowing, 
then  fill  and  seal. 

This  method  retains  the  natural  flavor, 
is  quickly  done  and  costs  nothing  but 
the  labor  and  rhubarb. 

Pies  made  from  this  method  of  canning 
have  all  the  characte.  istics  of  fresh 
rhubarb. 

Mrs.  J.  Stonehouse. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Stone- 
house.  Your  method  looks  very  good. 
Rhubarb  becomes  hard  in  midsummer, 
but  we  are  told  that  it  becomes  tender  and 
good  again  in  September.  Can  anyone 
verify  this? 


Flowering  Maple. 

For  H.  M.  L.,  P.  E.  I. 

I  will  tell  you  what  some  authorities 
on  flower  growing  say  about  your  abutilon 
(flowering  maple)  whole  leaves  are  be- 
coming spotted  and  falling  off,  then 
perhaps  you  can  locate  the  trouble. 
If  all  the  conditions  are  right,  you  know, 
the  plant  should  be  healthy — just  as 
people  are  healthy  when  all  the  conditions 
are  right. 

Prof.  Bailey  of  Cornell  says  the  abutilon 
is  "of  very  easy  culture  in  conditions 
suitable  for  geraniums  or  fuchsias.  Usual- 
ly grown  in  pots  but  sometimes  bedded  out 
in  summer." 

Eben  Rexford  says  it  "stands  dry  air, 
dust  and  frequent  changes  of  temperature 
better  than  any  other  plant,  and  is  seldom 
attacked  by  any  insect."  His  directions 
for  culture  are  as  follows. 

"Give  the  same  kind  of  soil  that  suits 
the  geranium,  but  the  abutilon  must 
have  considerable  pot-room  if  you  want 
to  develop  the  full  beauty  of  the  plant. 
Shower  well  to  keep  the  foliage  clean, 
and  bring  out  the  beauty.  Scale  some- 
times gets  on  the  stalk.  If  you  find  it 
there,  scrub  the  plant  (stalks)  well  with 
a  brush  and  soapsuds.  Cuttings  can  be 
started  very  easily  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  If  you  want  your  plants  for  winter 
blooming,  keep  them  pretty  dry  during 
summer.  Repot  in  September,  cutting 
the  branches  well  in  at  that  time.  If 
allowed  to  bloom  in  summer,  they  can 
be  kept  over  winter  in  the  cellar.  Old 
plants  can  be  set  out  on  the  lawn  in 
summer,  where  they  will  bloom  with 
great  profusion  until  cold  weather." 

Perhaps  you  water  your  maple  too 
much,  and  there  is  not  good  drainage. 
If  so  the  soil  may  have  become  sour  and 
new  soil  is  required,  with  plenty  of 
drainage  material  (broken  crockery  or 
pebbles,  covered  with  moss  to  hold  soil 
back)  in  bottom  of  pot.  .  .  Or  the 
trouble  may  be  caused  by  scale  on  the 
stems.  Examine  them  closely  and  treat 
as  given  above  if  you  find  any. 


In  Strawberry  Time. 

Strawberry  Fruit  Salad. — Arrange  ripe 
halved  strawberries  on  crisp  lettuce 
hearts.  Sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar 
and  orange-juice.  Cover  with  1  cup  of 
whipped  cream  to  which  has  been  added 
lA  cup  good  salad  dressing.  Garnish 
with  whole  strawberries  and  slices  of 
lemon  dipped  in  sugar. 

Individual  Shortcakes. —  Make  fresh 
baking-powder  biscuits,  rolling  one  inch 
thick  and  cutting  not  too  small.  When 
done,  break  open,  butter  and  put  between 
a  thick  layer  of  mashed  and  sweetened 
strawberries  (raspebrries,  cherries  or  red 
currants  will  do).  Put  more  mashed  fruit 
on  top  and  cover  with  whipped  cream, 
placing  a  whole  berry  or  two  on  top. 

Small  Strawberry  Custards. — Butter  in- 
side of  custard  baking-cups.  Line  with 
strawberries  cut  in  halves.  Fill  up  with 
a  custard  made  of  3  eggs,  2  cups  milk  and 
add  2  tablesps.  sugar.  Bake  in  a  moder- 
ate oven  until  just  set.  Serve  hot  or 
cold  with  whole  berries  on'  top. 

Strawberry  Surprise. — Beat  3  eggs  with 
K  cup  sugar  for  10  minutes.  Add  1  cup 
flour  sifted  with  1  teasp.  baking-powder 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Mix  well.  Turn 
into  a  greased  mould  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  30  minutes.  Turn  out 
and  cool.  Place  on  a  serving-dish.  Half 
fill  the  centre  with  strawberry  ice-cream, 
cover  with  whipped  cream  flavored  with 
lemon  extract  and  a  very  little  sugar;  and 
decorate  top  with  whole  berries. 


Can  You  Make  Good 
Cakes? 

OF  course,  to  be  really  delicious,  cake 
must  be  just  right.  How  to  get  it 
just  right  is  the  question. — For  two 
people  can  take  the  same  recipe  and  one 
will  have  a  delicious  cake  when  it  comes 
out  of  the  oven,  while  the  other's  will  be 
all  wrong — dry,  or  soggy,  or  full  of  holes, 
peaked  up  at  the  top,  or  something  else 
that  can  go  wrong  in  the  matter  of  cakes. 
You  can  usually  tell  as  soon  as  a  cake 
comes  out  of  ^he  oven,  whether  it  is  right 
or  not;  a  "right"  one  is  even,  delicately 
browned,  and  looks  delicious. 

When  cakes  go  wrong  it  is  sometimes 
the  mixing  that  is  at  fault,  sometimes 
the  flour,  most  frequently  of  all,  perhaps, 
the  oven — for  you  can't  have  good  re- 
sults without  a  good  oven  and  fuel  that 
will  give  an  even  heat.  Don't  blame  the 
cook  always  if  her  cake  is  bad;  perhaps 
she  has  been  working  with  green  wood 
that  won't  heat  up,  or  with  light  trashy 
stuff  that  is  too  hot  one  minute  and  burns 
right  out  the  next.  No  cake  can  stand 
that. 

A  Boston  Cooking  School  expert  says 
that  pastry  flour,  on  account  of  the  quality 
of  its  gluten  content,  is  better  for  cake- 
making  than  bread  flour;  when  it  is 
used  a  general  rule  is  twice  as  much  flour, 
by  measure,  as  of  liquid.  Eggs  are 
considered  a  liquid,  but  half  a  cup  of 
milk  could  not  replace  half  a  cup  of  eggs. 
The  butter  used  seldom  exceeds  one-third 
the  volume  of  flour,  is  often  less,  while 
from  half  to  two-thirds  the  volume  of 
flour  is  the  usual  proportion  of  sugar. 

Eggs  a  day  old  are  in  the  best  state 
for  beating.  Water  can  always  be 
substituted  for  sweet  milk,  but  there  will 
be  a  difference  in  the  cake.  Stirring 
makes  a  fine-grained  cake,  beating  makes 
a  light  cake  (as  air  is  incorporated  while 
beating).  Another  point  to  remember  is 
that  if  you  get  a  recipe  for  a  good  layer 
cake  you  can  use  it  as  a  foundation  for 
infinite  variety.  For  instance,  you  can 
change  it  completely  by  varying  the 
filling  and  icing;  or  you  can  bake  it  in 
one  layer,  adding  chopped  nuts  or  melted 
chocolate  to  it,  candied  peel,  currants, 
raisins,  etc.  The  grated  yellow  rind  of 
an  orange  or  lemon  will  give  a  delicious 
flavor,  but  if  lemon  juice  is  put  in  the 
cake  enough  soda  to  correct  the  acidity 
must  be  added. 

How  to  Mix. 

Have  all  utensils  ready  so  you  will  not 
have  to  stop  and  run  off  to  find  things. 
Also  see  that  the  oven  is  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  will  be  ready  when  the  cake 
is  mixed.  Line  the  pans  with  buttered 
paper;  or  grease  with  butter,  sprinkle 
with  flour  and  shake  off  all  superfluous. 
(To  line  a  pan,  turn  it  upside  down, 
spread  thin  paper  over  with  the  edge  of 
the  paper  on  the  edge  of  the  pan,  then 
press  down  upon  the  paper  at  corners  and 
cut  at  crease  to  leave  a  neat  lining;  let  the 
paper  hang  over  a  little  at  the  ends. 
Place  inside  pan  and  brush  with  melted 
butter). 

Rinse  the  mixing  bowl  with  hot  water 
and  put  into  it,  to  soften,  the  butter  cut 
in  bits.  If  fruit  or  nuts  are  to  be  used, 
prepare  them  and  roll  with  a  very  little 
flour,  just  enough  to  dust  the  surface 
lightly. 

Beat  the  eggs  (separated,  if  recipe 
calls),  measure  flour  into  sifter  with  the 
measuring  cup  for  dry  ingredients,  and 
measure  liquid  with  the  one  used  for 
wet  ingredients  (having  the  two  saves 
time).  Sift  together,  3  or  4  times,  the 
flour,  baking-powder  (or  cream  of  tartar 
and  soda),  and  salt. 

Now,  with  a  mixing  spoon  (a  per- 
forated wooden  one  is  best)  work  the 
butter  to  a  cream,  then  gradually  beat 
in  the  sugar.  If  eggs  are  to  be  used 
separately,  add  the  beaten  yolks,  beating 
until  the  mixture  is  light  and  thick;  or 
add  the  whole  eggs  in  the  same  way  if 
the  recipe  does  not  call  for  separating. 
Put  the  liquid  (warmed  in  cold  weather, 
to  prevent  curdling),  into  the  egg  bowl  to 
rinse  off  the  sides,  then  add  it  to  the  other 
mixture,  beating  well.  Or  you  can  add 
it  gradually,  alternately  with  the  flour. 
Last  ad  d  the  whites,  beaten  stiff,  if  the 
eggs  have  been  separated,  folding  them 
in  quickly  and  lightly.  The  fruit  and 
nuts  may  now  be  added. 

There  are  some  variations  from  the 
above  method,  but  it  is  a  good  one,  if 
followed  exactly  and  the  oven  is  right. 

Baking  the  Cake. 

When  baking  a  cake  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  size  of  the  cake  has 
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much  to  do  with  the  temperature  of  the 
oven.  The  larger  the  cake  the  longer 
the  time  needed  to  heat  the  mixture.  A 
cake  in  layers  will  bake  in  from  15  to  20 
minutes  in  a  fairly  hot  oven;  in  a  single 
sheet  (the  same  cake  mixture)  in  about 
30  minutes;  if  in  a  loaf  from  40  minutes 
to  2  hours  according  to  its  thickness. 
If  the  oven  is  too  hot  when  the  cake  is 
put  in,  it  will  crust  over  at  once  and  the 
mixture  will  heave  through,  like  a  volcano 
in  eruption,  making  a  peak  or  ridge  along 
the  top.  "The  oven  should  be  of  a 
temperature  to  raise  the  cake  to  its  full 
height  in  one-fourth  the  time  required 
for  baking.  During  this  time  the  cake 
should  not  brown.  During  the  second 
quarter  of  the  time,  it  should  brown  in 
spots,  and  during  the  third  quarter  the 
browning  should  be  complete.  The  heat 
should  be  gradually  reduced  during  the 
last  half  of  the  time  in  the  oven.  In 
short,  the  general  rule  in  baking  cake  is 
to  bake  in  a  rising  heat.  After  the  heat 
has  "set"  the  air-cells,  then  decrease  the 
heat,  gradually.  If  the  heat  is  too 
suddenly  lowered  the  cake  will  fall. 
When  baked,  butter  cakes  will  separate 
from  the  sides  of  the  pan." 

Of  course,  it  is  easier  to  regulate  the 
heat  with  an  electric  or  oil-stove  oven 
than  with  a  range.  Also  an  oven  with  a 
glass  front  is  better  than  one  without  it. 
But  practice  makes  perfect,  even  with 
an  ordinary  range  and  the  use  of  ordinary 
"horse  sense" — not  to  open  the  oven 
door  too  often,  not  to  jar  the  cake  by 
slamming  the  door  or  stepping  about 
heavily,  etc.  An  admirable  help,  for  all 
baking,  is  a  kitchen  clock. 

When  the  cake  is  done,  let  it  stand  a 
few  seconds  after  removal  from  the  oven, 
then  carefully  turn  from  the  pan  to  a 
wire  cake  cooler,  or  a  clean  board  kept 
for  the  purpose,  or  even  the  bottom  of  a 
baking-pan  covered  with  waxed  paper. 
Often  a  cake  may  be  lifted  from  the  pan 
by  the  paper  hanging  from  the  ends,  but 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  invert  it  to 
remove  sticking  paper. 

A  Foundation  Cake. 

Using  above  method,  combine  the  fol- 
lowing: 1  cup  butter,  2  cups  sugar,  3 
eggs  (beaten  without  separating),  1  cup 
sweet  milk,  3  cups  flour  sifted  with  1 
teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda  (both  rounded). 
Spread  in  pan  from  centre  and  towards 
edges.  (This  is  a  usual  rule  in  cake- 
making.) 

This  mixture  may  be  varied  as  follows. 

1.  Ribbon  Cake. — Divide  batter  in  3  or 
4  parts.  Color  one  with  melted  chocolate, 
one  with  confectioners'  cake-coloring,  and 
leave  two  plain.  Bake  in  layers  and  put 
together  with  any  filling  liked,  in  slices. 

2.  Whipped  Cream  Cake. — Divide  bat- 
ter in  2  parts.  Color  one  with  melted 
chocolate  or  cocoa  mixed  to  a  very  thick 
paste  with  a  little  milk.  Bake  in  2 
layers,  put  together  with  any  filling 
preferred,  heap  the  top  with  heavy  cream, 
whipped  stiff  and  flavored  with  a  very 
little  sugar  and  vanilla. 

3.  Custard  Cake —  Bake  in  2  or  3 
layers,  put  together  with  soft-boiled 
custard  made  with  egg,  milk,  a  little 
cornstarch,  very  little  sugar,  and  vanilla. 
A  delicious  way  is  to  bake  in  2  layers, 
then  split  each  layer  and  put  together  so 
the  custard  will  be  in  3  places.  Put 
icing  on  top,  or  simply  sprinkle  with 
granulated  sugar. 

4.  Lemon  or  Orange  Cake. — Like  cus- 
tard cake,  but  use  lemon  or  orange  filling, 
made  exactly  as  for  lemon  or  orange  pie. 

5.  Raw  Fruit  Cake. — Bake  in  2  layers. 
Use  crushed  strawberries,  raspberries,  red 
currants  or  peaches,  to  form  thick  layers 
between  and  on  top.  Spread  top  with 
whipped  cream  and  decorate  with  raw 
fruit. 

6.  White  Fruit  or  Nut  Cake. — Bake  in 
one  rather  thick  sheet.  Add  to  the 
batter,  currants,  chopped  nuts,  chopped 
dates,  chopped  raisins,  or  bits  of  candied 
peel. 

7.  Plain  Cake.— Bake  in  one  rather 
thick  layer,  but  flavor  with  the  grated 
yellow  rind  of  a  lemon  or  orange,  or  with 
chocolate  or  cocoa,  ratafia,  almond 
essence  or  any  flavoring  liked. 

Buttermilk  for  Cake. 

Not  everybody  knows  that  buttermilk 
is  just  as  good  as  sweet  milk  for  cakes. 
The  only  difference  is  that  a  little  soda  has 
to  be  added  to  the  buttermilk  to  correct 
the  acidity.  If  the  buttermilk  is  very 
sour  use  more  soda. 

White  Layer  Cake. 

Beat  yi  cup  butter  to  a  cream.  Gradu- 
ally beat  in  1  cup  sugar,  then,  alternately, 


yi  cup  milk  and  2  cups  sifted  flour,  sifted 
again  with  3  level  teaspoons  of  baking- 
powder.  Lastly  beat  in  the  whites  of  3 
eggs  beaten  dry  (keep  yolks  for  salad 
dressing).  Bake  in  2  layers.  Put  to- 
gether with  chocolate  filling  or  jelly  and 
cover  top  and  sides  with  chocolate  icing. 
Decorate,  or  not,  with  halves  of  walnuts. 

Sponge  Cake. 

Take  2  whole  eggs  and  an  extra  yolk, 
yi  cup  sugar,  yi  cup  flour,  grated  rind  of 
half  a  lemon,  and  1  tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice.  Beat  the  yolks  till  thick 
and  light;  gradually  beat  in  the  sugar, 
add  rind  of  the  lemon  (or  orange)  and  the 
lemon  juice  (sometimes  it  is  omitted). 
Have  the  whites  beaten  dry.  Fold  half 
of  the  whites  into  the  yolks  and  sugar; 
fold  into  this  half  of  the  flour,  the  other 
half  of  the  whites,  and  then  the  other 
half  of  the  flour.  Bake  from  20  to  30 
minutes,  depending  on  size  of  sponge 
cake  pan.  Cool  by  setting  something 
under  ends  of  pan  so  air  can  get  through 
beneath.  When  serving  do  not  cut  a 
sponge  cake;  break  it  apart  with  2  silver 
forks. 

As  the  lightness  of  a  sponge  cake  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  air  beaten  into 
the  eggs  (no  soda  or  baking-powder  being 
used) ,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  handle 
the  mixture  in  such  a  way  that  none  of 
the  air-cells  will  be  broken  down.  Do 
not  stir — not  even  once.  Beat  and  fold 
until  the  batter  is  a  delicate  fluffy  mass. 
Folding — a  term  often  used  in  cookery, 
for  souffles,  etc. — means  beating  in  such 
a  way  that  the  mixture  is  folded  over 
and  over  in  such  a  way  as  to  incorporate 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  air. 
Push  the  spoon  back  against  the  batter, 
then  draw  it  forward  through  the  mixture 
with  a  folding  motion. 


Some  More  of  the  Cake 
Family. 

Chocolate  Layer  Cake. 

yi  cup  butter  1  cup  sugar 

1  cup  milk  1^  cup  flour 

4  level  teasps.  bak-      1  egg. 

ing-powder 
yi  teasp.  salt 

1  teasp.  vanilla 

Cream  butter,  beat  in  sugar,  then  beaten 
egg  and  half  the  milk.  Mix  well.  Add 
half  the  flour  sifted  with  salt  and  baking- 
powder.  Next  add  rest  of  milk,  then  rest 
of  flour.  Add  flavoring.  Bake  in  3 
layers  in  moderate  oven  15  to  20  minutes. 

Filling  and  Icing. 

2  cups  powdered         Boiling  water 
sugar  yi  teasp.  grated 

\yi  squares  unsweet-      orange  or  lemon 

ened  chocolate  peel. 
1  teasp.  vanilla 

Add  a  very  little  boiling  water  to  the 
sugar  to  make  a  smooth  paste.  Add 
the  vanilla,  grated  peel  and  chocolate 
(melted  over  boiling  water;  do  not  add 
any  water  to  it).  Spread  between  layers 
and  on  top. 

Date  Loaf  Cake. 

1  lb.  of  dates  (after     yi  teasp.  of  salt 
stoning)  1  cup  of  granulated 

1  lb.  of  English  wal-  sugar 
nut  meats  4  eggs  beaten  sepa- 

1  cup  of  pastry  flour  rately 

2  rounding  teasps.    1  teasp.  of  vanilla 
of  baking-powder  extract. 

Let  the  dates  and  nut  meats  be  kept 
as  whole  as  possible.  Sift  over  them 
the  flour,  baking-powder  and  salt,  sifted 
together,  add  the  sugar  and  mix  again; 
beat  in  the  yolks  and  fold  in  the  whites. 
Bake  in  two  brick  loaf  bread  pajis,  in  a 
moderate  oven,  nearly  one  hour. 

Fig  Layer  Cake.  • 

yi  cup  butter  yi  teasp.  soda 

1  cup  sugar  1  slightly  rounded 

2  eggs  -  teasp.  cream 
yi  cup  milk  tartar 

\yi  cups  flour. 
Mix  as  usual  and  bake  in  two  layers. 
Fill  with  following: 

Fig  Filling. 

yi  lbs.  figs  yi  a  lemon,  juice 

yi  cup  boiling  water      and  grated  rind 
yi  cup  sugar  2  tablesps.  strong 

fruit  juice. 
Cook  figs  with  the  water  until  they 
are  soft  and  water  has  been  absorbed, 
then  chop  them.  Add  lemon  and  cook 
to  a  smooth  paste.  Add  fruit  juice. 
Use  as  filling  for  the  cake.  Frost  the 
top  or  merely  dust  with  powdered  sugar. 


Light  Raisin  Cake. 

yi  a  cup  of  butter      4  whites  of  eggs 

1  yi  cups  of  sugar  1  cup  of  raisins  cut 
yi  a  cup  of  milk  small  or  chopped 

2  cups  of  flour 
2teaspoonfuls  of 

baking-powder. 

Bake  in  a  loaf  about  one  hour. 

White  Loaf  Cake. 

yi  a  cup  of  butter       yi  a  cup  of  sweet 
1^4  cups  of  sugar  milk 

3  cups  of  pastry  flour  Whites  of  9  eggs 

3  level  teaspoonfuls  1  teaspoonful  of 
of  baking-powder  vanilla  extract. 
Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  thoroughly. 
Sift  together  the  flour  and  baking-powder 
three  times.  Add  to  the  butter  and  sugar 
the  whites,  beaten  very  stiff,  and  the  flour 
and  milk  in  about  three  installments; 
flavor  and  beat  the  batter  up  thoroughly 
and  lightly.  Bake  forty-five  minutes  in 
a  moderate  oven.    Ice  with  boiled  icing. 

Cheap  Cake. 

yi  cup  butter  or         1  teasp.  cinnamon 

lard  1  teasp.  cloves 

1  cup  sugar  1  teasp.  alt 

1  cup  water  1  teasp.  soda 

1  cup  raisins  or  yi  cup  boiling  water 

nuts  2  cups  flour 

2  teasps.  baking- 
powder. 

Into  a  saucepan  put  the  sugar,  shorten- 
ing, 1  cup  water,  raisins  or  nuts,  spices 
and  salt.  Boil  together  3  minutes,  then 
let  get  cold.  Now  add  the  soda  dissolved 
in  the  yi  cup  boiling  water,  and  then  the 
flour  sifted  with  the  baking-powder. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven. 

Coffee  Cake. 


yi  cup  butter 

1  cup  brown  sugar 

3  eggs  (beaten) 
1  cup  molasses 
1  cup  coffee 

4  cups  flour 


1  teasp.  soda 
4  teasps.  baking 
powder  (level) 
1  teasp.  each  of 
cinnamon,  ginger 
and  allspice. 


Mix  as  usual  adding  the  coffee  last. 
It  should  be  very  strong.  Bake  in 
one  rather  thick  layer  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Stir  the  soda  with  the  molasses, 
and  sift  the  spices  and  baking  powder 
with  the  flour. 

Cocoa  Cake. 

1  cupful  sugar  2  cupfuls  flour 

yi  cupful  butter       2  tablespoonfuls 
1  cupful  sour  milk  cocoa 
1  teaspoonful  soda     1  teaspoonful 
cinnamon 

To  the  creamed  butter  and  sugar  add 
the  sour  milk  with  soda  dissolved  in  it. 
Sift  flour,  cocoa,  and  cinnamon  together 
and  add  to  other  ingredients.  Beat  well 
and  bake  in  a  shallow  pan. 

Fillings  and  Icings. 

Caramal  Frosting 

yi  cup  white  sugar    1  egg-white  beaten 
yi  cup  brown  sugar  dry 
yi  cup  boiling  water 

Melt  sugar  in  the  water  and  boil  to 
soft-ball  stage,  then  pour  in  a  fine  stream 
on  the  white'bf  egg,  beating  constantly. 
Spread  when  cold  enough  to  hold  its 
shape. 

Butter  Frosting. 

yi  cup  butter  2  cups  confectioner's 

Flavoring  sugar 

Beat  butter  to  a  cream,  then  gradually 
beat  in  sugar.  Flavor  to  taste.  May 
sprinkle  top  with  chopped  nuts. 

Confectioner's  Frosting. 

yi  cup  water  Sifted  confectioner's 

sugar 

To  the  water  add  sugar  to  make  of 
right  consistency.  Instead  of  the  water, 
cream,  orange  or  lemon  juice  may  be  used. 

Gold  Frosting. 

Yolk  of  1  egg  1  tablesp.  lemon 

beaten  well  juice 
Grated  orange  rind    Powdered  sugar 

Mix  egg  and  juice,  then  enough  sugar 
to  make  it  spread  well  and  enough  orange 
rind  to  flavor.    Use  at  once. 

Marshmallow  Frosting. 

1  cup  gran,  sugar      White  of  1  egg 
4  tablesps.  hot  12  marshmallows 

water 
Pinch  of  salt 
Pinch  of  cream  of 

tartar 

Boil  sugar,  water  and  cream  of  tartar 
until  the  syrup  hairs,  then  pour  it  slowly 
into  the  egg-white  (beaten  stiff),  beating 
all  the  time.  Add  salt  and  12  marsh- 
mallows  (which  the  hot  icing  will  dis- 
solve).   Beat   with  a  spoon   until  the 


marshmallows  are  well  broken  up,  then 
beat  vigorously  with  a  Dover  egg-beater 
until  smooth  light,  puffy  and  very  white. 
Nice  for  devil  cake  or  dark  cake  of  any 
kind. 

Almond  Icing. 

4  oz.  almond  paste     Powdered  sugar 
2  yolks  of  eggs 

Work  the  paste  and  yolks  to  a  smooth 
paste.  Dredge  the  board  with  powdered 
sugar,  knead  the  mixture  slightly  and 
roll  into  a  sheet.  Cut  as  desired  to  make 
a  covering  to  fit  the  cake,  pressing  it  on 
the  cake  well  and  pressing  the  edges  to- 
gether. Cover  with  white  icing.  The 
almond  paste  can  be  bought  all  ready. 
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Soft  Icing. 

Confectioner's  sugar  stirred  with  crea 
water  or  thin  sugar  syrup  to  a  consistency 
that  will  spread  upon  a  cake  will  keep  soft 

for  some  time. 

Chocolate  Filling. 

(Nice  for  cake,   meringue  shells,  or 

cream  puffs.) 

1  or  2  oz.  chocolate   1  cup  double  cream 

2  tablesps.  sugar 

Melt  chocolate,  add  the  sugar  and 
2  tablesps.  of  the  cream,  and  stir  until 
smooth  and  boiling.  Add  to  the  rest  of 
the  cream,  let  chill  thoroughly,  then 
beat  until  firm. 

Chocolate  Filling  No.  2. 

\yi  cups  hot  milk     yi  teaspoonful 
yi  cup  flour  vanilla 
yi  cup  cold  milk       2  eggs 

yi  cup  sugar 

yi  teaspoonful  salt 

Mix  the  flour  and  salt  with  the  cold 
milk  and  stir  into  the  hot  milk;  continue 
stirring  until  the  mixture  thickens,  then 
cover  and  let  cook  fifteen  minutes.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  add  the  sugar  and 
beat  again,  then  stir  into  the  hot  mixture; 
continue  to  cook  until  the  egg  is  "set," 
then  fold  in  the  eggs,  beaten  dry;  when 
the  white  is  "set,"  remove  from  the  fire 
and  beat  occasionally  until  cold,  then  add 
the  vanilla. 

Tutti  Frutti  Filling. 

Stone  and  chop  yi  lb.  raisins;  cut  yi  lb. 
citron  into  thin  slices  and  yi  lb.  figs  into 
small  bits.  Blanch  and  slice  yi  lb. 
almonds,  and  cut  yi  lb.  candied  fruit  into 
small  bits.  Squeeze  over  these  juice  of 
one  lemon.  Add  1  lb.  confectioner's 
sugar  and  enough  boiling  water  to  make 
a  paste  that  will  hold  its  shape. 

Novel  Tutti  Frutti  Filling  for  Cake 

Cover  2  tablesps.  gelatin  with  cold 
water  and  set  over  kettle  to  dissolve. 
Boil  2  cups  sugar  with  8  tablesps.  water 
until  it  will  thread;  pour  the  melted 
gelatin.  Add  1  teasp.  vanilla  and  in  a 
cool  room  beat  till  it  is  thick;  then  stir  in 
2  tablesps.  chopped  candied  fruits — 
cherries,  pineapple,  etc. — an«!  1  tablesp. 
chopped  nuts. 

Marshmallow  Filling.  ' 

5  teasps.  powdered    White  of  1  egg 
gum  arabic  1  teasp.  vanilla 

1  cup  cold  water 

1  cup  powdered 
sugar 

Dissolve  the  gum  arabic  in  the  water. 
Add  the  sugar  and  cook  over  a  gentle 
heat  until  thick  enough  to  form  a  soft 
ball  when  a  little  is  dropped  into  ice 
water.  Now  pour  the  boiling  mixture 
over  the  beaten  white  of  egg.  Add 
flavoring  and  spread  between  the  layers 
of  cake,  using  a  knife  dipped  into  hot 
water  to  smooth.  Nice  for  chocolate 
or  dark  gingerbread  or  spice  cake. 
Orange  Filling. 

1  cup  milk  lyi  tablesps.  corn 

2  tablesps.  sugar  starch 
Pinch  salt  3  egg  yolks 

An  orange 
Scald  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler. 
Beat  together  the  sugar,  corn  starch  and 
egg  yolks.  Turn  into  the  hot  milk  and 
cook  until  it  thickens.  Add  the  salt, 
cover,  cook  5  minutes,  and  then  put  in 
2  tablespoons  orange  juice  and  the 
grated  yellow  rind  of  the  orange.  Spread 
between  layers  while  warm  and  leave 
cake  to  stand  a  while  before  serving. 

Pistachio  Filling. 

2  cups  sugar  Pistachio  and  al- 

1  cup  water  mond  flavoring 

Whites  of  3  eggs  extracts 

Pistachio  or  other 
nuts 

Boil  sugar  and  water  until  it  threads. 
Pour  over  the  stiffly  beaten  egg-whites. 
When  cool  flavor  with  the  extracts  and 
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add  2  heaping  tablesps.  chopped  nuts. 
Beat  until  thick  then  put  between  layers. 
Cover  with  white  icing  decorated  with 
nuts  and  green  leaves  cut  from  candied 
citron. 


The  Scrap  Bag. 

Perspiring  Feet. 

Feet  that  perspire  invariably  cause 
much  annoyance,  both  by  scalding  and 
blistering  and  by  smelling  unpleasantly. 
Washing  them  in  cold  water  night  and 
morning  will  help;  some  add  salt  to  the 
water.  Before  putting  on  the  stockings 
dust  the  feet  well  with  talcum  powder, 
particularly  between  the  toes.  If  this 
does  not  relieve  try  dusting  them  with 
the  following  mixture. 

Powdered  borax   1  part 

Salicylic  acid   1  part 

Powdered  boric  acid   1  part 

Powdered  talcum  12  parts 

Another  powder  recommended  for 
excessive  perspiration  (under  arms,  about 
the  body,  etc.)  is  the  following: 

2  drachms  powdered  calcamin, 


1  ounce  powdered  Florentine  orris  root, 
3  ounces  powdered  starch. 
Mopping  the  parts  with  bay  rum  is 
often  effective. 

*    *    *  * 
Washing  Stockings. 

Silk,  wool-knitted  and  cashmere  stock- 
ings are  often  spoiled  in  washing.  They 
should  first  be  soaked  in  borax-water 
and  then  washed  in  soapy  water  that 
is  only  lukewarm.  Hot  water  makes 
silk  harsh  and  crinkly.  Never  wring 
fine  stockings,  but  squeeze  them  out  and 
then  rinse  in  two  waters  of  the  same 
temperature.  A  little  bluing  may  be 
added  to  the  water  if  the  stockings  are 
white,  but  not  for  colored  stockings. 


A  Confession. 

I  must  make  a  confession  and  an 
apology.  When  I  placed  the  line  be- 
neath the  peony  picture  last  week,  an- 
nouncing the  peony  show,  I  said  that  it 
was  "free  to  the  public."  I  thought  it 
was,  and  am  very  sorry  for  the  mistake. 
— Junia. 


For  my  own  part  I  think  it  ridiculous 
that  any  one  could  be  persuaded  to  take 
strange  medicine  like  that.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  the  so-called 
remedies?" 

Ans. — I  have  two  very  serious  objections 
to  patent  medicines.  First  and  most  im- 
portant is  the  danger  of  drug  habit 
especially  alcohol  and  morphine. 

Next  is  the  deliberate  deception  of  the 
patient.  A  patient  with  cancer  may 
temporize  until  too  late.  A  relative  of 
mine  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  patent 
medicine  to  cure  her  of  tuberculosis.  Too 
often  the  drugs  do  more  harm  than  good. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
Dinner  at  Detchworth  Grange  was  most 
amusing  that  evening.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons— in  fact,  it  would  not  be  too 
venturesome  to  say  the  chief  reason — for 
Captain  Palliser's  frequent  presence  in 
very  good  country  houses  was  that  he  had 
a  way  of  making  things  amusing.  His 
relation  of  anecdotes,  of  people  and 
things,  was  distinguished  by  a  manner 
which  subtly  declined  to  range  itself  on 
the  side  of  vulgar  gossip.  Quietly  and 
with  a  fine  casualness  he  conveyed  the 
whole  picture  of  the  new  order  at  Temple 
Barholm.  He  did  it  with  wonderfully 
light  touches,  and  yet  the  whole  thing 
was  to  be  seen — the  little  old  maid  in  her 
exquisite  clothes,  her  unmistakable  stamp 
of  timid  good  breeding,  her  protecting 
adoration  combined  with  bewilderment; 
the  long,  lean,  not  altogether  ill-looking 
New  York  bounder,  with  his  slight  slouch, 
his  dangerously  unsophisticated-looking 
face,  and  his  American  jocularity  of  slang 
phrase. 

"He's  of  a  class  I  know  nothing  about. 
I  own  he  puzzled  me  a  trifle  at  first," 
Palliser  said  with  his  cool  smile.  "I'm 
not  sure  that  I've  'got  on  to  him'  alto- 
gether yet.  That's  an  expressive  New 
York  phrase  of  his  own.  But  when  we 
were  strolling  about  together,  he  made 
revelations  apparently  without  being  in 
the  least  aware  that  they  were  revelations. 
He  was  unbelievable.  My  fear  was  that 
he  would  not  go  on." 

"But  he  did  go  on?"  asked  Amabel. 
"One  must  hear  something  of  the  reve- 
lations." 

Then  was  given  in  the  best  possible 
form  the  little  drama  of  the  talk  in  the 
garden.  No  shade  of  Mr.  Temple  Bar- 
holm's  characteristics  was  lost.  Palliser 
gave  occasionally  an  English  attempt  at 
the  reproduction  of  his  nasal  twang,  but 
it  was  only  a  touch  and  not  sufficiently 
presisted  in  to  become  undignified. 

"I  can't  do  it,"  he  said.  "None  of  us 
can  really  do  it.  When  English  actors 
try  it  on  the  stage,  it  is  not  in  the  least 
the  real  thing.  They  only  drawl  through 
their  noses,  and  it  is  more  than  that." 

The  people  of  Detchworth  Grange 
were  not  noisy  people,  but  their  laughter 
was  unrestrained  before  the  recital  was 
finished.  Nobody  had  gone  so  far  as 
either  to  fear  or  to  hope  for  anything  as 
undiluted  in  its  nature  as  this  was. 

"Then  he  won't  give  us  a  chance,  the 
least  chance,"  cried  Lucy  and  Amabel 
almost  in  unison.  "We  are  out  of  the 
running." 

"You  won't  get  even  a  look  in — because 
you  are  not  'ladies,'  "  said  their  brother. 

"Poor  Jem  Temple  Barholm!  What  a 
different  thing  it  would  have  been  if  we 
had  had  him  for  a-  neighbor!"  Mr. 
Grantham  fretted. 

"We  should  have  had  Lady  Joan 
Fayre  as  well,"  said  his  wife. 

"At  least  she's  a  gentlewoman  as  well 
as  a  'lady,'  "  Mr.  Grantham  said.  "She 
would  not  have  become  so  bitter  if  that 
hideous  thing  had  not  occbrred." 

They  wondered  if  the  new  man  knew 
anything  about  Jem.  Palliser  had  not 
reached  that  part  of  his  revelation  when 
the  laughter  had  broken  into  it.  He  told 
it  forthwith,  and  the  laughter  was  over- 
come by  a  sort  of^dismayed  disgust.  This 
did  not  accord  with  the  rumors  of  an 
almost  "nice"  good  nature. 

"There's  a  vulgar  horridness  about  it," 
said  Lucy. 


The  man  who  takes — Tonic  and 
Dyspepsia  Remedy  may  not  have  any 
teeth  left,  perhaps  a  few  stubs.  He  can- 
not chew  his  food  properly,  but  instead 
of  removing  the  cause  of  his  indigestion 
he  is  quite  satisfied  to  take  some  patent 
medicine  (and  they  all  contain  alcohol) 
because  some  enterprising  advertiser 
persuades  him  that  it  will  cure  him.  It 
shows  a  very  commendable  spirit  to  find 
the  high-class  magazine  (for  example 
your  own -''Farmer's  Advocate")  refusing 
to  insert  advts.  of  patent  medicines,  even 
though  the  financial  inducement  is  most 
attractive. 


"What  price  Lady  Mallowe!"  said  the 
son.    "I'll  bet  a  sovereign  she  began  it." 

"She  did,"  remarked  Palliser;  "but  I 
think  one  may  leave  Mr.  Temple  Bar- 
holm safely  to  Lady  Joan."  Mr.  Gran- 
tham laughed  as  one  who  knew  something 
of  Lady  Joan. 

"There's  an  Americanism  which  I 
didn't  learn  from  him,"  Palliser  added, 
"and  I  remembered  it  when  he  was 
talking  her  over.  It's  this:  when  you 
dispose  of  a  person  finally  and  forever, 
you  'wipe  up  the  earth  with  him.'  Lady 
Joan  will  'wipe  up  the  earth'  with  your 
new  neighbor." 

There  was  a  little  shout  of  laughter. 
"Wipe  up  the  earth"  was  entirely  new  to 
everybody,  though  even  the  country  in 
England  was  at  this  time  by  no  means 
wholly  ignorant  of  American  slang. 

This  led  to  so  many  other  things  both 
mirth-provoking  and  serious,  even  some- 
times very  serious  indeed,  that  the  entire 
evening  at  Detchworth  was  filled  with 
talk  of  Temple  Barholm.  Very  naturally 
the  talk  did  not  end  by  confining  itself 
to  one  household.  In  due  time  Captain 
Palliser's  little  sketches  were  known  in 
divers  places,  and  it  became  a  habit  to 
discuss  what  had  happened,  and  what 
might  possibly  happen  in  the  future. 
There  were  those  who  went  to  the  length 
of  calling  on  the  new  man  because  they 
wanted  to  see  him  face  to  face.  People 
heard  new  things  every  few  days,  but  no 
one  realized  that  it  was  vaguely  through 
Palliser  that  there  developed  a  general  idea 
that,  crude  and  self-revealing  as  he  was, 
there  lurked  behind  the  outward  candor 
of  the  intruder  a  hint  of  over-sharpness  of 
the  American  kind.  There  seemed  no 
necessity  for  him  to  lay  schemes  beyond 
those  he  had  betrayed  in  his  inquiries 
about  "ladies,"  but  somehow  it  became  a 
fixed  idea  that  he  was  capable  of  doing 
shady  things  if  at  any  time  the  temptation 
arose.  That  was  really  what  his  boyish 
casualness  meant.  That  in  truth  was 
Palliser's  final  secret  conclusion.  And  he 
wanted  very  much  to  find  out  why  exactly 
little  old  Miss  Temple  Barholm  had  been 
taken  up.  If  the  man  wanted  intro- 
ductions, he  could  have  contrived  to  pick 
up  a  smart  and  enterprising  unprofessional 
chaperon  in  London  who  would  have  done 
for  him  what  Miss  Temple  Barholm 
would  never  presume  to  attempt.  And 
yet  he  seemed  to  have  chosen  her  de- 
liberately. He  had  set  her  literally  at 
the  head  of  his  house.  And  Palliser, 
having  heard  a  vague  rumor  that  he  had 
actually  settled  a  decent  income  upon  her, 
had  made  adroit  inquiries  and  found  it 
was  true. 

It  was.  To  arrange  the  matter  had 
been  one  of  his  reasons  for  going  to  see 
Mr.  Palford  during  their  stay  in  London. 

"I  wanted  to  fix  you — fix  you  safe," 
he  said  when  he  told  Miss  Alicia  about 
it.  "I  guess  no  one  can  take  it  away  from 
you,  whatever  old  thing  happens." 

"What  could  happen,  dear  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm?"  said  Miss  Alicia  in  the  midst 
of  tears  of  gratitude  and  tremulous  joy. 
"You  are  so  young  and  strong  and— 
everything!  Don't  even  speak  of  such  a 
thing  in  jest.    What  could  happen?" 

"Anything  can  happen,"  he  answered, 
"just  anything.  Happening's  the  one 
thing  you  can't  bet  on.  If  I  was  betting, 
I'd  put  my  money  on  the  thing  I  was 
sure  couldn't  happen.  Look  at  this 
Temple  Barholm  song  and  dance!  Look 
at  T.  T.  as  he  was  half  strangling  in  the 
blizzard  up  at  Harlem  and  thanking  his 


Your  Health. 

By  "Medicus." 

(Enclose  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  if  an  early  reply  is  necessary.) 


Examine  for  Tuberculosis. 

For  E.  S.,  Ont. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  have  the 
chest  examined  for  tuberculosis.  Also 
have  the  urine  examined.  A  hot  bath 
at  night  and  in  the  mornings,  followed 
by  a  liberal  dose  of  talcum  powder 
sprinkled  on  freely  would  lessen  the 
sweats;  but  it  is  of  more  importance  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  them.  If  you  are 
coughing  and  raising  any  phlegm  (sputum) 
have  it  examined  for  the  germs  of  tuber- 
culosis. This  is  done  free  of  cost  at  any 
of  the  Government  laboratories  (In- 
stitute of  Public  Health,  London,  Ont., 
or  Connaught  Laboratories,  Toronto.  I 

Feeding  Baby. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  D.,  Ont.:  "Thank  you  for 
early  reply  to  my  letter.  As  suggested, 
I  have  been  adding  flour  ball  to  baby's 
milk,  but  wonder  if  I  should  also  add 
sugar.  Baby  weighs  17  lbs.  without  * 
clothes.  Will  you  kindly  give  proper 
dilution  of  milk?  He  does  not  sleep  well 
at  night,  although  he  takes  a  good  sleep 
in  the  morning  after  his  bath.  Should 
he  have  anything  besides  milk?  Am 
also  giving  the  two  drops  of  raw  cod  liver 
oil  night  and  morning.  He  is  7  months 
old.  Should  the  oil  be  increased  as  he 
grows  older?  Will  you  please  tell  what  a 
child  of  his  age  should  wear?  Should 
they  have  flannel  next  the  skin  all  sum- 
mer?" 

Ans. — From  6  months  on  it  is  well  to 
give  something  in  addition  to  milk, 
especially  foods  that  contain  inorganic 
salts.  For  example,  strained  vegetable 
soup  contains  practically  no  fat  or  sugar, 
but  will  be  rich  in  iron,  calcium,  phos- 
phorus, sodium,  etc.  So,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  give  him  in  addition  to  his  regular 
feeds,  vegetable  soup,  the  amount  to  be 
decided  largely  by  him.  Spinach  is 
especially  rich  in  iron  (wild  lamb's  quarter 
is  wild  spinach  and  is  just  as  good  as  the 
cultivated),  so  that  is  recommended. 
Orange  juice,  the  juice  of  stewed  tomatoes, 
contain  vitamines  as  well  as  inorganic 
salts  Raw  cod  liver  oil  is  the  best  of 
all  the  foods  to  give  the  baby,  because 
it  contains  the  fat-soluble  "A"  vitamine, 
the  most  important  one,  also  phosphorus 
and  calcium, — the  three  essential  in- 
gredients to  produce  bone.  You  start  off 
with  2  drops,  night  and  morning,  (in  corn 
syrup),  and  gradually  increase  to  15 
drops.  It  is  so  beneficial  and  entirely 
harmless.  It  does  not  upset  the  stomach 
in  those  small  doses. 

I  do  not  believe  I  would  change  the 
dilution  of  cow's  milk  you  are  using,  nor 
would  I  add  sugar.  It  is  evidently 
agreeing  with  him.  I  would  not  add 
sugar  because  he  is  weighing  enough  for 
his  age.  In  fact,  if  anything,  he  is  a 
little  overweight,  and  for  that  reason  it 
might  be  advisable  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  flour-ball. 

No,  no, — don't  put  flannel  next  to  his 
skin  during  the  summer  season.  Keep 
him  cool,  especially  on  days  that  are  hot. 
Flannel  clothes  are  dangerous  to  kiddies 
on  hot  days.  They  suffer  from  "heat 
stroke,"  which  is  often  wrongly  called 
"cholera  infantum,"  because  the  babe  has 
a  diarrhoea. 


Torn  Perineum. 

Mrs.  L.  B.,  N.B. — "I  am  a  married 
woman  of  33,  living  on  a  farm.  Since 
my  baby  girl  was  born  three  years  ago  I 
have  never  known  a  well  day.  A  doctor 
advised  having  my  tonsils  removed. 
This  I  did,  a  year  ago,  and  improved  some 
for  a  while,  but  now  am  as  bad  as  ever. 
Sleep  well,  but  feel  dragged  out  most  of 
the  time,  irritable  and  nervous.  I  am 
now  taking  — ■ — —  Compound.  Also  take 
Aromatic  Ammonia  when  I  get  these 
nervous,  faint  spells." 

Ans. — Was  your  labor  prolonged  or 
difficult?  Were  forceps  used?  Was  the 
perineum  torn?  Did  your  doctor  put  in 
stitches?  If  there  was  a  tear  that  was 
not  properly  attended  to,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  you  don't  know  what  a  well 
day  is.  A  torn  perineum  means  the  loss 
of  support  by  the  muscles  of  the  perineum 
to  the  uterus,  bladder,  colon,  stomach 
and  kidneys  and  liver.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  some  doctors  do  not  realize  how 
serious  a  torn  perineum  is.  And  the 
women  are  so  often  to  blame.  I  am 
urged  by  the  friejids  and  the  patient, 
especially  if  it  is  a  first  confinement, 
"Now,  Doctor,  can't  you  do  something?" 
Of  course,  the  doctor  can  do  something, 
and  that  something  is  to  use  forceps, 
pull  the  child  through  the  vagina,  and 
tear  the  muscles  rather  than  stretch 
them.  Now  if  those  torn  muscles  are 
properly  stitched,  no  great  harm  is  done, 
but  if  they  are  allowed  to  heal  up,  you 
have  a  chronic  invalid  for  life.  So  often 
we  hear  the  story,  "I  have  never  felt  well 
since  my  first  baby  was  born."  To  my 
mind  these  women  are  the  greatest 
martyrs  that  I  know — to  be  neither  sick 
aor  well — to  be  teased  day  and  night  by 
aches  and  pains — and  then  to  smile 
through  it  all.  It  is  a  fight  every  minute 
of  the  day.  Do  you  wonder  that  they 
get  irritable,  depressed,  lose  their  sunny 
disposition?    It  is  a  national  calamity. 

Treatment.— Preventive —  Insist  that 
your  doctor  examines  most  carefully  to 
detect  the  slightest  tear,  and  if  there  is 
a  doubt  about  inserting  a  stitch,  have 
the  stitch  put  in.  Then,  don't  urge  your 
doctor  to  use  forceps.  Some  doctors  claim 
it  is  best  to  leave  the  forceps  at  the  office, 
and  then  when  you  think  you  need  them, 
go  for  them  or  send  for  them,  and  by  the 
time  you  get  them  you  will  not  need 
them.  There  is  too  much  meddlesome 
midwifery. 

Curative. — An  operation  to  draw  to- 
gether the  torn  ends  of  the  muscles  (along 
with  abdominal  massage).  The  longer 
the  operation  is  delayed,  the  more  un- 
certain is  the  help  it  will  be. 

Don't,Don'l,  DON'T  take — Compound, 
nor  Aromatic  Ammonia.  Both  contain 
"booze,"  and  you  run  a  great  risk  of 
adding  another  trouble  to  your  already 
heavy  burdens. 

For  your  nervous,  faint  spells,  put  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  in  a 
cup  of  hot  water,  and  sip  it. 

Cures." 

"M.,"  Ont.  "A  friend  of  mine  is 
taking  two  patent  medicines.  A  man 
came  around  and  sold  him  several  bottles. 


T.  Tembarom 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

Author  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "The  Shuttle/' 
"The  Secret  Garden,"  etc. 
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stars  little  Munsberg  didn't  kick  him  out 
of  his  confectionery  store  less  than  a  year 
ago!  So  long  as  I'm  all  right,  you're  all 
right.    But  I  wanted  yo\i  fixed,  anyhow." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  her  question- 
ingly  for  a  moment.  He  wanted  to  say 
something  and  he  was  not  sure  he  ought. 
His  reverence  for  her  little  finenesses  and 
reserves  increased  instead  of  wearing 
away.  He  was  always  finding  out  new 
things  about  her. 

"Say,"  he  broke  forth  almost  im- 
petuously after  his  hesitation,  "I  wish  you 
wouldn't  call  me  Mr.  Temple  Barholm." 

"D-do  you?"  she  fluttered.    "But  what 
could  I  call  you?"  _ 

"Well,"  he  answered,  reddening  a 
shade  or  so,  "I'd  give  a  house  and  lot  if 
you  could  just  call  me  Tern." 

"But  it  would  sound  so  unbecoming,  so 
familiar,"  she  protested."  > 

"That's  just  what  I'm  asking  for,  he 
said — "some  one  to  be  familiar  with.  I'm 
the  familiar  kind.  That's  what's  the 
matter  with  me.  I'd  be  familiar  with 
Pearson,  but  he  wouldn't  let  me.  I'd 
frighten  him  half  to  death.  He'd  think 
that  he  wasn't  doing  his  duty  and  earning 
his  wages,  and  that  somehow  he'd  get 
fired  some  day  without  a  character." 
He  drew  nearer  to  her  and  coaxed. 
"Couldn't  you  do  it?"  he  asked  almost 
as  though  he  were  asking  a  favor  of  a  girl, 
"lust  Tem?  I  believe  that  would  come 
easier  to  you  than  T.  T.  I  get  fonder  and 
fonder  of  you  every  day,  Miss  Alicia, 
honest  Injun.  And  I'd  be  so  grateful  to 
you  if  you'd  just  be  that  unbecomingly 
familiar."  ... 

He  looked  honestly  in  earnest;  and  it 
he  grew  fonder  and  fonder  of  her,  she 
without  doubt  had,  in  the  face  of  every- 
thing given  her  whole  heart  to  him. 

"Might  I  call  you  Temple— to  begin 
with?"  she  asked.  "It  touches  me  so  to 
think  of  your  asking  me.  I  will  begin  at 
once  Thank  you— Temple,"  with  a 
faint  gasp.  "I  might  try  the  other  a 
little  later."  .  ' 

It  was  only  a  few  evenings  later  that 
he  told  her  about  the  flats  in  Harlem. 
He  had  sent  to  New  York  for  a  large 
bundle  of  newspapers,  and  when  he 
opened  them  he  read  aloud  an  advertise- 
ment and  showed  her  a  picture  of  a 
large  building  given  up  entirely  to  "flats. 

He  had  realized  from  the  first  that  New 
York  life  had  a  singular  attraction  for  her. 
The  unrelieved  dullness  of  her  life— those 
few  years  of  youth  in  which  she  had 
stifled  vague  longings  for  the  joys  ex- 
perienced by  other  girls;  the  years  of 
middle  age  spent  in  the  dreary  effort  to 
be  "submissive  to  the  will  of  God, 
which,  honestly  translated,  signified  sub- 
mission to  the  exactions  and  domestic 
tyrannies  of  "dear  papa"  and  others  like 
him_had  left  her  with  her  capacities  for 
pleasure  as  freshly  sensitive  as  a  child's. 
The  smallest  change  in  the  routine  of 
existence  thrilled  her  with  excitement. 
Tembarom's  casual  references  to  his 
strenuous  boyhood  caused  her  eyes  to 
widen  with  eagerness  to  hear  more. 
Having  seen  this,  he  found  keen  delight 
in  telling  her  stories  of  New  York  life- 
stories  of  himself  or  of  other  lads  who  had 
-been  his  companions.  She  would  drop 
her  work  and  gaze  at  him  almost  with 
bated  breath.  He  was  an  excellent 
raconteur  when  he  talked  of  the  things  he 
knew  well.  He  had  an  unconscious  habit 
of  springing  from  his  seat  and  acting 
his  scenes  as  he  depicted  them,  laughing 
and  using  street-boy  phrasing: 

"It's  just  like  a  tale,  Miss  Alicia 
would  breathe,  enraptured  as  he  jumped 
from  one  story  to  another.  "It's  exactly 
like  a  wonderful  tale." 

She  learned  to  know  the  New  York 
streets  when  they  blazed  with  heat, 
when  they  were  hard  with  frozen  snow, 
when  they  were  sloppy  with  melting  slush 
or  bright  with  springtime  sunshine  and 
spring  winds  blowing,  with  pretty  women 
hurrying  about  in  beflowered  spring  hats 
and  dresses  and  the  exhilaration  of  the 
world-old  springtime  joy.  She  found 
herself  hurrying  with  them.  She  some- 
times hung  with  him  and  his  companions 
on  the  railing  outside  dazzling  restaurants 
where  scores  of  gay  people  ate  rich  food 
in  the  sight  of  their  boyish  ravenousness. 
She  darted  in  and  out  among  horses  and 
vehicles  to  find  carriages  after  the  theater 
or  opera,  where  everybody  was  dressed 
dazzlingly  and  diamonds  glittered. 

"Oh,  how  rich  everybody  must  have 
seemed  to  you— how  cruelly  rich,  poor 
little  boy!"  .  . 

"They  looked  rich,  right  enough,  he 
answered  when  she  said  it.  "And  there 
seemed  a  lot  of  good  things  to  eat  all 


corralled  in  a  few  places.  And  you  wished 
yoi*  could  be  let  loose  inside.  But  I 
don't  know  as  it  seemed  cruel.  That  was 
the  way  it  was,  you  know,  and  you 
couldn't  help  it.  And  there  were  places 
where  they'd  give  away  some  of  what  was 
left.    I  tell  you,  we  were  in  luck  then." 

There  was  some  spirit  in  his  telling  it 
all — a  spirit  which  had  surely  been  with 
him  through  his  hardest  days,  a  spirit  of 
young  mirth  in  rags — which  made  her 
feel  subconsciously  that  the  whole  ex- 
perience had,  after  all,  been  somehow  of 
the  nature  of  life's  high  adventure.  He 
had  never  been  ill  or  heart-sick,  and  he 
laughed  when  he  talked  of  it,  as  though 
the  remembrance  was  not  a  recalling  of 
disaster. 

"Clemmin'  or  no  clemmin',  I  wish  I'd 
lived  the  loife  tha's  lived,"  Tummas 
Hibblethwaite  had  said. 

Her  amazement  would  indeed  have 
been  great  if  she  had  been  told  that  she 
secretly  shared  his  feeling. 

"It  seems  as  if  somehow  you  had  never 
been  dull,"  was  her  method  of  expressing 
it.  .  , 

"Dull!  Holy  cats!  no,"  he  grinned. 
"There  wasn't  any  time  for  being  any- 
thing.   You  just  had  to  keep  going." 

She  became  In  time  familiar  with  Mrs. 
Bowse's  boarding-house  and  boarders. 
She  knew  Mrs.  Peck  and  Mr.  Jakes  and 
the  young  lady  from  the  notion  counter 
(those  wonderful  shops!).  Julius  and 
Jem  and  the  hall  bedroom  and  the  tilted 
chairs  and  cloud  of  smoke  she  saw  so 
often  that  she  felt  at  home  with  them. 

"Poor  Mrs.  Bowse,"  she  said,  "must 
have  been  a  most  respectable,  motherly, 
hard-working  creature.  Really  a  nice 
person  of  her  class."  She  could  not  quite 
visualize  the  "parlor,"  but  it  must  have 
been  warm  and  comfortable.  And  the 
pianola — a  piano  which  you  could  play 
without  even  knowing  your  notes — What 
a  clever  invention!  America  seemed  full 
of  the  most  wonderfully  clever  things. 

Tembarom  was  actually  uplifted  in 
soul  when  he  discovered  that  she  laid 
transparent  little  plans  for  leading  him 
into  talk  about  New  York.  She  wanted 
him  to  talk  about  it,  and  the  Lord  knows 
he  wanted  to  talk  about  himself.  He  had 
been  afraid  at  first.  She  might  have 
hated  it,  as  Palford  did,  and  it  would  have 
hurt  him  somehow  if  she  hadn't  under- 
stood Bu  t  she  did.  Without  _  quite 
realizing  the  fact,  she  was  beginning  to 
love  it,  to  wish  she  had  seen  it.  Her 
Somerset  vicarage  imagination  did  not 
allow  of  such  leaps  as  would  be  implied 
by  the  daring  wish  that  sometime  she 
might  see  it. 

But  Tembarom's  was  more  athletic. 
"Jinks!  wouldn't  it  be  fine  to  take  her 
there!    The  lark  in  London  wouldn't  be 
ace  high  to  it." 

The  Hutchinsons  were  not  New  York- 
ers, but  they  had  been  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  Mrs.  Bowse's.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
would  of  course  be  rather  a  forward  and 
pushing  man  to  be  obliged  to  meet,  but 
Little  Ann!  She  did  so  like  Little  Ann! 
And  the  dear  boy  did  so  want,  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  to  talk  about  her  at  times. 
She  did  not  know  whether,  in  the  circum- 
stances, she  ought  to  encourage  him;  but 
he  was  so  dear,  and  looked  so  much  dearer 
when  he  even  said  "Little  Ann,"  that  she 
could  not  help  occasionally  leading  him 
gently  toward  the  subject. 

When  he  opened  the  newspapers  and 
found  the  advertisements  of  the  flats, 
she  saw  the  engaging,  half-awkward 
humorousness  come  into  his  eyes. 

"Here's  one  that  would  do  all  right," 
he  said — -"four  rooms  and  a  bath,  eleventh 
floor,  thirty-five  dollars  a  month." 

He  spread  the  newspaper  on  the  table 
and  rested  on  his  elbow  gazing  at  it  for 
a  few  minutes  wholly  absorbed.  Then 
he  looked  up  at  her  and  smiled. 

"There's  a  plan  of  the  rooms,"  he  said. 
"Would  you  like  to  look  at  it?  Shall  I 
bring  your  chair  up  to  the  table  while  we 
go  over  it  together?" 

He  brought  the  chair,  and  side  by  side 
they  went  over  it  thoroughly.  To  Miss 
Alicia  it  had  all  the  interest  of  a  new  kind 
of  puzzle.  He  explained  it  in  every  detail. 
One  of  his  secrets  had  been  that  on  several 
days  when  Galton's  manner  had  made 
him  hopeful  he  had  visited  certain  flat 
buildings  and  gone  into  their  intricacies. 
He  could  therefore  describe  with  color 
their  resources — the  janitor;  the  elevator; 
the  dumb-waiters  to  carry  up  domestic 
supplies  and  carry  down  ashes  and  refuse; 
the  refrigerator;  the  unlimited  supply  of 
hot  and  cold  water,  the  heating  plan; 
the    astonishing    little    kitchen,  with 


stationary  wash-tubs;  the  telephone,  if 
you  could  afford  it, — all  the  conveniences 
which  to  Miss  Alicia,  accustomed  to  the 
habits  of  Rowcroft  Vicarage,  where  you 
lugged  cans  of  water  up-stairs  and  down 
if  you  took  a  bath  or  even  washed  your 
face,  seemed  luxuries  appertaining  only  to 
the  rich  and  great. 

"How  convenient!  How  wonderful! 
Dear  me!  Dear  me!"  she  said  again  and 
again,  quite  flushed  with  excitement. 
"It  is  like  a  fairy-story.  And  it's  not 
big  at  all,  is  it?" 

"You  could  get  most  of  it  into  this," 
he  answered,  exulting.  "You  could  get 
all  of  it  into  that  big  white-and-gold 
parlor." 

"The  white  saloon?" 

He  showed  his  teeth. 

"I  guess  I  ought  to  remember  to  call  it 
that,"  he  said,  "but  it  always  makes  me 
think  of  Kid  MacMurphy's  on  Fourth 
Avenue.  He  kept  what  was  called  a 
saloon,  and  he'd  had  it  painted  white." 

"Did  you  know  him?"     Miss  Alicia 
asked. 

"Know  him!  Gee!  no!  I  didn't  fly 
as  high  as  that.  Hed'  have  thought  me 
pretty  fresh  if  I'd  acted  like  I  knew  him. 
He  thought  he  was  one  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  He'd  been  a  prize-fighter. 
He  was  the  fellow  that  knocked  out  Kid 
Wilkens  in  four  rounds."  He  broke  off 
and  laughed  at  himself.  "Hear  me  talk 
to  you  about  a  tough  like  that!"  he  ended, 
and  he  gave  her  hand  the  little  apologetic, 
protective  pat  which  always  made  her 
heart  beat  because  it  was  so  "nice." 

He  drew  her  back  to  the  advertise- 
ments, and  drew  such  interesting  pictures 
of  what  the  lives  of  two  rieople — mother 
and  son  or  father  and  daughter  or  a  young 
married  couple  who  didn't  want  to  put 
on  style — might  be  in  the  tiny  compart- 
ments, that  their  excitement  mounted 
again. 

This  could  be  a  bedroom,  that  could 
be  a  bedroom,  that  could  be  the  living- 
room,  and  if  you  put  a  bit  of  bright  carpet 
on  the  hallway  and  hung  up  a  picture  or 
so,  it  would  look  first-rate.  He  even  went 
into  the  matter  of  measurements,  which 
made  it  more  like  putting  a  puzzle  to- 
gether than  ever,  and  their  relief  when 
they  found  they  could  fit  a  piece  of 
furniture  he  called  "a  lounge"  into  a 
certain  corner  was  a  thing  of  flushing 
delight.  The  "lounge,"  she  found,  was 
a  sort  of  cot  with  springs.  You  could 
buy  them  for  three  dollars,  and  when  you 
put  on  a  mattress  and  covered  it  with  a 
"spread,"  you  could  sit  on  it  in  the  day- 
time and  sleep  on  it  at  night,  if  you  had 
to. 

From  measurements  he  went  into 
calculations  about  the  cost  of  things. 
He  had  seen  unpainted  wooden  tables 
you  could  put  mahogany  stain  on,  and 
they'd  look  all  you'd  want.  He'd  seen  a 
splendid  little  rocking-chair  in  Second 
Avenue  for  five  dollars,  one  of  the  padded 
kind  that  ladies  like.  He  had  seen  an 
arm-chair  for  a  man  that  was  only  seven; 
but  there  mightn't  be  room  for  both,  and 
you'd  have  to  have  the  rocking-chair. 
He  had  once  asked  the  price  of  a  lot 
of  plates  and  cups  and  saucers  with 
roses  pn  them,  and  you  could  get  them 
for  six;  and  you  didn't  need  a  stove  be- 
cause there  was  the  range. 

He  had  once  heard  Little  Ann  talking 
to  Mrs.  Bowse  about  the  price  of  frying- 
pans  and  kettles,  and  they  seemed  to  cost 
next  to  nothing.  He'd  looked  into  store 
windows  and  noticed  the  prices  of  groceries 
and  vegetables  and  things  like  that — 
sugar,  for  instance;  two  people  wouldn't 
use  much  sugar  in  a  week — and  they 
wouldn't  need  a  ton  of  tea  or  flour  or 
coffee.  If  a  fellow  had  a  mother  or  sister 
or  wife  who  had  a  head  and  knew  about 
things,  you  could  "put  it  over"  on  mighty 
little,  and  have  a  splendid  time  together, 
too.  You'd  even  be  able  to  work  in  a 
cheap  seat  in  a  theater  every  now  and 
then.  He  laughed  and  flushed  as  he 
thought  of  it. 

Miss  Alicia  had  never  had  a  doll's 
house.  Rowcroft  Vicarage  did  not  run 
to  dolls  and  their  belongings.  Her 
thwarted  longing  for  a  doll's  house  had 
a  sort  of  parallel  in  her  similarly  thwarted 
longing  for  "a  little  boy." 

And  here  was  her  doll's  house  so  long, 
so  long  unpossessed!  It  was  like  that] 
this  absorbed  contriving  and  fitting  of 
furniture  into  corners.  She  also  flushed 
and  laughed.  Her  eyes  were  so  brightly 
eager  and  her  cheeks  so  pink  that  she 
looked  quite  girlish  under  her  lace  cap. 

"How  pretty  and  cozy  it  might  be 
made,  how  dear!"  she  exclaimed.  "And 


one  would  be  so  high  up  on  the  eleventh 

floor,  that  one  would  feel  like  a  bird  in  a 
nest." 

His  face  lighted.  He  seemed  to  like 
the  idea  tremendously, 
i  "Why,  that's  so,"  he  laughed.  "That 
idea  suits  me  down  to  the  ground.  A 
bird  in  a  nest.  But  there'd  have  to  be 
two.  One  would  be  lonely.  Say,  Miss 
Alicia,  how  would  you  like  to  live  in  a 
place  like  that?" 

"I  am  sure  any  one  would  like  it — if 
they  had  some  dear  relative  with  them." 

He  loved  her  "dear  relative,"  loved  it. 
He  knew  how  much  it  meant  of  wha 
had  lain  hidden  unacknowledged,  ev 
unknown  to  her,  through  a  lifetime  in  he 
early- Victorian  spinster  breast. 

"Let's  go  to  New  York  and  rent  on 
and  live  in  it  together.  Would  you 
come?"  he  said,  and  though  he  laughed, 
she  was  not  jocular  in  the  usual  way. 
"Would  you,  if  we  waked  up  and  found 
this  Temple  Barholm  thing  was  a  dream?" 

Something  in  his  manner,  she  did  not 
know  what,  puzzled  her  a  little. 

"But  if  it  were  a  dream,  you  would  be 
quite  poor  again,"  she  said,  smiling. 

"No,  I  wouldn't.  I'd  get  Galton  to 
give  me  back  the  page.  He'd  do  it  quick 
— quick,"  he  said,  still  with  a  laugh. 
"Being  poor's  nothing,  anyhow.  We'd 
have  the  time  of  our  lives.  We'd  be  two 
birds  in  a  nest.  You  can  look  out  those 
eleventh  story  windows  'way  over  to  the 
Bronx,  and  get  bits  of  the  river.  And 
perhaps  after  a  while  Ann  would  do — 
like  she  said,  and  we'd  be  three  birds." 

"Oh!"  she  sighed  ecstatically.  "How 
beautiful  it  would  be!  We  should  be  a 
little  familyl" 

"So  we  should,"  he  exulted.  "Think 
of  T.  T.  with  a  family!"  He  drew  his 
paper  of  calculations  toward  him  again. 
"Let's  make  believe  we're  going  to  do 
it,  and  work  out  what  it  would  cost — for 
three.  You  know  about  housekeeping, 
don't  you?    Let's  write  down  a  list." 

If  he  had  warmed  to  his  work  before, 
he  warmed  still  more  after  this.  Miss 
Alicia  was  drawn  into  it  again,  and 
followed  his  fanciful  plans  with  a  new 
fervor.  They  were  like  two  children 
who  had  played  at  make-believe  until 
they  had  lost  sight  of  commonplace 
realities. 

»  Miss  Alicia  had  lived  among  small 
economies  and  could  be  of  great  assistance 
to  him.  They  made  lists  and  added  up 
lines  of  figures  until  the  fine,  huge  room 
and  its  thousands  of  volumes  melted 
away.  In  the  great  hall,  guarded  by 
warriors  in  armor,  the  powdered  heads  of 
the  waiting  footmen  drooped  and  nodded 
while  the  prices  of  pounds  of  butter  and 
sugar  and  the  value  of  potatoes  and  flour 
and  nutmegs  were  balanced  with  a  hectic 
joy,  and  the  relative  significance  of  dollars 
and  cents  and  shillings  and  half-crowns 
and  five-cent  pieces  caused  Miss  Alicia 
a  mild  delirium. 

By  the  time  that  she  had  established 
the  facts  that  a  shilling  was  something 
like  twenty-five  cents,  a  dollar  was  four 
and  twopence,  and  twenty-five  dollars 
was  something  over  five  pounds,  it  was 
past  midnight. 

They  heard  the  clock  strike  the  half- 
hour,  and  stopped  to  stare  at  each  other. 

Tembarom  got  up  with  yet  another 
laugh. 

"Say,  I  mustn't  keep  you  up  all  night," 
he  said.  "But  haven't  we  had  a  fine  time 
— haven't  we?     1  feel  as  if  I'd  been  there." 

They  had  been  there  so  entirely  that 
Miss  Alicia  brought  herself  back  with 
difficulty. 

"I  can  scarcely  believe  that  we  have 
not,"  she  said.  "I  feel  as  if  I  didn't  like 
to  leave  it.  It  was  so  delightful."  She 
glanced  about  her.  "The  room  looks 
huge,"  she  said— "almost  too  huge  to 
live  in." 

"Doesn't  it?"  he  answered.  "Now  you 
know  how  I  feel."  He  gathered  his 
scraps  of  .  paper  together  with  a  feeling 
touch.  "I  didn't  want  to  come  back 
myself.  When  I  get  a  bit  of  a  grouch  I 
shall  jerk  these  out  and  go  back  there 
again." 

"Oh,  do  let  me  go  with  you!"  she  said. 
"I  have  so  enjoyed  it." 

"You  shall  go  whenever  you  like,"  he 
said.  "We'll  keep  it  up  for  a  sort  of 
game  on  rainy  days.  How  much  is  a 
dollar,  Miss  Alicia?" 

"Four  and  twopence.  And  sugar  is 
six  cents  a  pound." 

"Go  to  the  head,"  he  answered. 
"Right  again." 

The  opened  roll  of  newspapers  was 
lying  on  the  table  near  her.    They  were 
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copies  of  The  Earth,  and  the  date  of  one 
of  them  by  merest  chance  caught  her  eye. 

"How  odd!"  she  said.  "Those  are  old 
papers.  Did  you  notice?  Is  it  a  mistake? 
This  one  is  dated — "  She  leaned  for- 
ward, and  her  eye  caught  a  word  in  a 
head-line. 

"The  Klondike,"  she  read.  "There's 
something  in  it  about  the  Klondike." 
He  put  his  hand  out  and  drew  the  papers 
away. 

"Don't  you  read  that,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  want  you  to  go  to  bed  and  dream 
about  the  Klondike.  You've  got  to 
dream  about  the  flat  in  Harlem." 

"Yes,"  she  -answered.  "I  mustn't 
think  about  sad  things.  The  flat  in 
Harlem  is  quite  happy.  But  it  startled 
me  to  see  that  word." 

"I  only  sent  for  them — because  I 
happened  to  want  to  look  something  up," 
he  explained.  "How  much  is  a  pound, 
Miss  Alicia?" 

"Four  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents," 
she  replied,  recovering  herself. 

"Go  up  head  again.    You're  going  to 
stay  there." 

When  she  gave  him  her  hand  on  their 
parting  for  the  night  he  held  it  a  moment. 
A  subtle  combination  of  things  made  him 
do  it.  The  calculations,  the  measure- 
ments, the  nest  from  which  one  could 
look  out  over  the  Bronx,  were  prevailing 
elements  in  its  make-up.  Ann  had  been 
in  each  room  of  the  Harlem  flat,  and  she 
always  vaguely  reminded  him  of  Ann. 

"We  are  relations,  ain't  we?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  sure  we  often  seem  quite  near 
relations — Temple."  She  added  the  name 
with  very  pretty  kindness. 

"We're  not  distant  ones  any  more,  any- 
how," he  said.  "Are  we  near  enough — • 
would  you  let  me  kiss  you  good  night, 
Miss  Alicia?" 

An  emotional  flush  ran  up  to  her  cap 
ribbons. 

"Indeed,  my  dear  boy — indeed,  yes." 

Holding  her  hand  with  a  chivalric,  if 
slightly  awkward,  courtesy,  he  bent, 
and  kissed  her  cheek.  It  was  a  hearty, 
affectionately  grateful  young  kiss,  which, 
while  it  was  for  herself,  remotely  included 
Ann. 

"It's  the  first  time  I've  ever  said  good 
night  to  an}-  one  like  that,"  he  said. 
"Thank  you  for  letting  me." 

He  patted  her  hand  again  before 
releasing  it.  She  went  up-stairs  blushing 
and  feeling  rather  as  though  she  had  been 
proposed  to,  and  yet,  spinster  though  she 
was,  somehow  quite  understanding  about 
the  nest  and  Ann. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Lady  Mallowe  and  her  daughter  did  not 
pay  their  visit  to  Asshawe  Holt,  the 
absolute,  though  not  openly  referred  to, 
fact  being  that  they  had  not  been  invited. 
The  visit  in  question  had  merely  floated  in 
the  air  as  a  delicate  suggestion  made  by 
her  ladyship  in  her  letter  to  Mrs.  Asshe 
Shaw,  to  the  effect  that  she  and  Joan  were 
going  to  stay  at  Temple  Barholm,  the  visit 
to  Asshawe  they  had  partly  arranged  some 
time  ago  might  now  be  fitted  in. 

The  partial  arrangement  itself,  Mrs. 
Asshe  Shaw  remarked  to  her  eldest 
daughter  when  she  received  the  suggesting 
note,  was  so  partial  as  to  require  slight 
consideration,  since  it  had  been  made 
"by  the  woman  herself,  who  would  push 
herself  and  her  daughter  into  any  house 
in  England  if  a  back  door  were  left  open." 
In  the  civilly  phrased  letter  she  received  in 
answer  to  her  own,  Lady  Mallowe  read 
between  the  lines  the  point  of  view  taken, 
and  writhed  secretly,  as  she  had  been 
made  to  writhe  scores  of  times  in  her 
career.  It  had  happened  so  often,  indeed, 
that  it  might  have  been  imagined  that 
she  had  become  used  to  it;  but  the  woman 
who  acted  as  maid  to  herself  and  Joan 
always  knew  when  "she  had  tried  to  get 
in  somewhere"  and  failed. 

The  note  of  explanation  sent  im- 
mediately to  Miss  Alicia  was  at  once 
adroit  and  amiable.  They  had  un- 
fortunately been  detained  in  London  a 
day  or  two  past  the  date  fixed  for  their 
visit  to  Asshawe,  and  Lady  Mallowe 
would  not  allow  Mrs.  Asshe  Shawe,  who 
had  so  many  guests,  to  be  inconvenienced 
by  their  arriving  late  and  perhaps  dis- 
arranging her  plans.  So  if  it  was  quite 
convenient,  they  would  come  to  Temple 
Barholm  a  week  earlier,  but  not,  of  course, 
if  that  would  be  the  least  upsetting. 

When  they  arrived,  Tembarom  himself 
was  in  London.  He  had  suddenly 
found  he  was  obliged  to  go.  The  business 
which  called  him  was  something  which 
could  not  be  put  off.  He  expected  to 
return  at  once.    It  was  made  very  easy 


for  him  when  he  made  his  excuses  to 
Palliser,  who  suggested  that  he  might  even 
find  himself  returning  by  the  same  train 
with  his  guests,  which  would  give  him 
opportunities.  If  he  was  detained,  Miss 
Alicia  could  take  charge  of  the  situation. 
They  would  quite  understand  when  she 
explained.  Captain  Palliser  foresaw 
for  himself  some  quiet  entertainment  in 
his  own  meeting  with  the  visitors.  Lady 
Mallowe  always  provided  a  certain  order 
of  amusement  for  him,  and  no  man  alive 
objected  to  finding  interest  and  even  a 
certain  excitement  in  the  society  of  Lady 
Joan.  It  was  her  chief  characteristic 
that  she  inspired  in  a  man  a  vague,  even 
if  slightly  irritated,  desire  to  please 
her  in  some  degree.  To  lead  her  on  to 
talk  in  her  sometimes  brilliant,  always 
heartlessly  unsparing,  fashion,  perhaps  to 
smile  her  shade  of  a  bitter  smile,  gave  a 
man  something  to  do,  especially  if  he  was 
bored.  Palliser  anticipated  a  possible 
chance  of  repeating  the  dialogue  of 
"the  ladies,"  not,  however,  going  into 
the  Jem  Temple  Barholm  part  of  it. 
When  one  finds  a  man  whose  idle  life 
has  generated  in  him  the  curiosity  which 
is  usually  called  feminine,  it  frequently 
occupies  him  more  actively  than  he  is 
aware  or  will  admit. 

A  fashionable  male  gossip  is  a  curious 
development.  Palliser  was,  upon  the 
whole,  not  aware  that  he  had  an  intense 
interest  in  finding  out  the  exact  reason 
why  Lady  Mallowe  had  not  failed  utterly 
in  any  attempt  to  drag  her  daughter  to  this 
particular  place,  to  be  flung  headlong,  so  j 
to  speak,  at  this  special  man.  Lady 
Mallowe  one  could  run  and  read,  but 
Lady  Joan  was  in  this  instance  unex- 
plainable.  And  as  she  never  deigned  the 
slightest  concealment,  the  story  of  the 
dialogue  would  no  doubt  cause  her  to  show 
her  hand.  She  must  have  a  hand,  and 
it  must  be  one  worth  seeing. 

It  was  not  he,  however,  who  could 
either  guess  or  understand.    The  follow- 
ing would  have  been  his  summing  up  of 
her:  "Flaringly  handsome  girl,  brought  < 
up  by  her  mother  to  one  end.    Bad  j 
temper  to  begin  with.     Girl  who  might,! 
if  she  lost  her  head,  get  into  some  frightful "( 
mess.    Meets  a  fascinating  devil  in  the 
first    season.  As    regular    Romeo  and 
Juliet  passion  blazes  up — -all  for  love  and  i 
the  world  well  lost.    All  London  looking  1 
on.    Lady  Mallowe  frantic  and  furious.  | 
Suddenly  the   fascinating  devil  ruined 
for  life,  done  for.     Bolts,    gets  killed,  j 
Lady  Mallowe  triumphant.    Girl  dragged  j 
about  afterward  like  a  beautiful  young ; 
demon  in  chains.    Refuses  all  sorts  of ' 
things.    Behaves     infernally.  Nobody 
knows  anything  else." 

Nobody    did    know;    Lady  Mallowe 
herself  did   not.    From  the   first  year 
in  which  Joan  had  looked  at  her  with 
child  consciousness  she  had  felt  that  there  j 
was  antagonism  in  the  deeps  of  her  eyes. 
No  mother  likes  to  recognize  such  a  thing,  | 
and  Lady  Mallowe  was  a  particularly  j 
vain  woman.    The  child  was  going  to  be  ] 
an  undeniable  beauty,  and  she  ought  to ) 
adore  the  mother  who  was  to  arrange  her 
future.    Instead  of  which,   she  plainly 
disliked  her.    By  the  time  she  was  three 
years  old,  the  antagonism  had  become  J 
defiance  and  rebellion.    Lady  Mallowe , 
could  not  even     indulge  herself  in  the : 
satisfaction    of    showing    her  embryo 
beauty  off,  and  thus  preparing  a  reputa- 1 
tion   for   her.    She   was   not   cross  or 
tearful,   but   she   had   the  temper  of  a 
little  devil.    She  would  not  be  shown  off. 
She  hated  it,  and  her  bearing  dangerously 
suggested  that  she  hated  her  handsome 
young  mother.    No  effects  could  be  pro- 
duced with  her. 


Before  she  was  four  the  antagonism 
was  mutual,  and  it  increased  with  years.  | 
The  child  was  of  a  passionate  nature,  and 
had  been  born  intensely  all  her  mother 
was  not,  and  intensely  not  all  her  mother  ! 
was.    A    throw-back    to    some  high 
spirited    and    fiercely    honest    ancestor ! 
created  in  her  a  fury  at  the  sight  of  mean 
falsities  and  dishonors.    Before  she  was 
old  enough  to  know  the  exact  cause  of  her 
rage  she  was  shaken  by  it.    She  thought 
she  had  a  bad  temper,  and  was  bad 
enough  to  hate  her  own  mother  without  j 
being  able  to  help  it.    As  she  grew  older 
she  found  out  that  she  was  not  really  so 
bad  as  she  had  thought,  though  she  was  | 
obliged  to  concede  that  nothing  palliative 
could  be  said  about  the  temper.    It  had 
been  violent  from  the  first,    and  she  had 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  which  infuriated 
it.    She  did  not  suppose  such  a  thing 
could    be     controlled.     It  sometimes 
frightened  her.    Had  not  the  old  Marquis 
of  Norborough  been  celebrated  through 
his  entire  life  for  his  furies?    Was  there 


His  Gift 


To  Children — Bubble  Grains 

Prof.  A.  P,  Anderson  gave  to  children  the  finest  cereal 
dainties  they  have  ever  known. 

It  is  he  who  invented  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice. 
And  every  day  in  summer  they  bring  delights  to  millions. 

Think  what  the  bubble  grains,  flimsy  and  flavory,  have 
added  to  summer  joys. 


Cereal  Tidbits 

Puffed  Grains  are 
food  confections.  So 
dainty,  so  delicious 
they  seem  too  good 
to  eat. 

The  texture  is  like 
snowflakes,  the  flavor 
more  enticing. 


The  finest  breakfast  dainty  homes 
have  ever  served 

is  like  nuts.    There  was  never  a  dish 


Yet  scientific,  whole-grain  foods 

Yet  these  are  whole 
grains  made  wholly 
digestible.  Every 
food  cell  is  exploded. 
Over  125  million  ex- 
pl os ions  occur  in 
ever  kernel. 

Thus  every  granule  The  *"eal  suPPer  dish— Puffed  Wheat  in  milk 

is  fitted  to  feed.    All  the  elements  become  nutriment. 

The  supreme  foods  for  summer 

If  you  believe  that  children  need  whole-grain  foods,  this  is 
the  way  to  serve  them— morning,  noon  and  night.  This  is  the 
way  to  make  them  tempting— this  is  the  way  to  get  their  value 
to  the  full. 

Puffed 
Wheat 

Puffed 
Rice 

Sole  Makers 
Saskatoon,  Canada 


Mix  Puffed  Rice— flimsy,  flavory,  nut-like — 
in  every  dish  of  berries 


The  Quaker  OalsG>mpany 

Peterborough,  Canada 
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The  Old  Homeland 


"It's  many  years  since  I  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  but  I  have  always  kept  in  touch 
with  the  homeland,  by  reading  the  News 
of  the  World,"  says  a  prominent  man  of 
the  West.  The  News  of  the  World  is  the 
great  national  journal  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  globe 
Britishers  may  settle,  the  Neivs  of  the 
World,  complete  with  all  the  week's  news, 
can  be  obtained.  Its  thrilling  serial 
stories,  up-to-date  song,  with  music,  the 
atest  gossip  and  pictures,  make  it  the 
most  welcome  of  the  week's  visitors.  It 
can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  publish- 
ers, 30  Bouverie  Street,  London,  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  convenience  of  local  pur- 
chasers, ample  stocks  are  carried  by 

Mr  W.  Smith,  Byron  P.  0.,  London 
Mrs.  Ellen  McEwen,  London 
Mr.  W.  0.  Loughlin,  London 
Mr.  G.  W.  Evans,  283  Wellington  St.,  London 

Make  sure  of  a  regular  weekly  supply 
by  placing  an  order  with  the  agents. 


For  Perfect  Jams  and 
Jellies  without  worry 

BY  using  Certo  you  need 
boil  your  fruit  but  one 
minute  instead  of  20  or  30 
minutes  or  more. 

You  need  never  worry 
whether  it  will  jell  properly 
or  not.  Certo  never  fails  be- 
cause it  is  Nature's  own  jelly 
maker  —  pectin — 
the  natural  ele- 
ment in  fruits 
which  makes  jel- 
ly "jell". 

No  matter  what 
fruit  you  use,  you 
will  get  success- 
ful results  if  you 
follow  the  simple 
Certo  recipes  — 
free  recipe  book 
with  every  bottle. 

By  using  Certo 
you  will  retain  the  full  deli- 
cate flavor  and  natural  color 
of  the  fruit.  And  you  will 
get  50%  more  jam  or  jelly. 
A.  pure  fruit  product  —  no 
gelatine  or  preservative.  At 
your  grocer's. 

How  to  make  delicious  Currant  Jellf 

4  cups  (2  lbs.)  Juice  from 

Cooked  Fruit. 
7%  leveled  cups  (3%  lbs.) 

Sugar. 

1  bottle  (scant  cup)  Certo. 

Crush  thoroughly  about  2  % 
quarts  or  3%  lbs.  ripe  fruit. 
Add  Vz  cup  water,  stir  until 
boiling,  cover  pan,  and  sim- 
mer 10  minutes.  Place  in 
jelly  bag  and  squeeze  out 
juice.  Measure  juice  into  large 
saucepan.  Measure  sugar  into 
separate  pan.  Bring  juice 
just  to  boil  and  begin  to  add 
sugar  slowly,  with  constant 
stirring,  taking  about  5  min- 
•  utes  to  add  all  the  sugar,  and 
keeping  juice  nearly  at  the 
boil.  Then  bring  to  the  boil 
and  at  once  add  Certo,  stir- 
ring constantly.  Continue  to 
stir  and  bring  again  to  a  hard 
boil  for  Ys  minute,  stirring 
continually.  Take  from  fire, 
let  stand  1  minute,  skim,  and 
pour  quickly. 

Douglas  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cobourg 
Selling  Agents:  W.  G.  Patrick  &  Co., 
Limited,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
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not  a.hushed-up  rumor  that  he  had  once 
thrown  a  decanter  at  his  wife,  and  so 
nearly  killed  her  that  people  had  been 
asking  one  another  in  whispers  if  a  peer  of 
the  realm  could  be  hanged.  He  had  been 
born  that  way,  so  had  she.  Her  school- 
room days  had  been  a  horror  to  her, 
and  also  a  terror,  because  she  had  often 
almost  flung  ink-bottles  and  heavy  rulers 
at  her  silly,  lying  governesses,  and  once 
had  dug  a  pair  of  scissors  into  one  sneak- 
ing old  maid  fool's  arm  when  she  had 
made  her  "see  red"  by  her  ignoble  trick- 
eries. Perhaps  she  would  be  hanged 
some  day  herself.  She  once  prayed  for 
a  week  that  she  might  be  made  better 
tempered, — not  that  she  believed  in 
prayer, — and  of  course  nothing  came  of 
it. 

Every  year  she  lived  she  raged  more 
furiously  at  the  tricks  she  saw  played  by 
her  mother  and  every  one  who  surrounded 
her;  the  very  servants  were  greater  liars 
and  pilferers  than  any  other  servants. 
Her  mother  was  always  trying  to  get 
things  from  people  which  they  did  not 
want  to  give  her.  She  would  carry  off 
slights  and  snubs  as  though  they  were 
actual  tributes,  if  she  could  gain  her  end. 
The  girl  knew  what  the  meaning  of  her 
own  future  would  be.  Since  she  definitely 
disliked  her  daughter,  Lady  Mallowe  did 
not  mince  matters  when  they  were  alone. 
She  had  no  money,  she  was  extremely 
good  looking,  she  had  a  certain  number 
of  years  in  which  to  fight  for  her  own 
hand  among  the  new  debutantes  who 
were  presented  every  season.  Her  first 
season  over,  the  next  season  other  girls 
would  be  fresher  than  she  was,  and  newer 
to  the  men  who  were  worth  marrying. 
Men  like  novelty.  After  her  second 
season  the  debutantes  would  seem  fresher 
still  by  contrast.  Then  people  would 
begin  to  say,  "She  was  presented  four 
or  five  years  ago."  After  that  it  would 
be  all  struggle, — every  season  it  would  be 
worse.  It  would  become  awful.  Un- 
married women  over  thirty-five,  could 
speak  of  her  as  though  they  had  been  in  the 
nursery  together.  Married  girls  with  a 
child  or  so  would  treat  her  as  though 
she  were  a  maiden  aunt.  She  knew 
what  was  before  her.  Beggary  stared 
them  both  in  the  face  if  she  did  not  make 
the  most  of  her  looks  and  waste  no  time. 
And  Joan  knew  it  was  all  true,  and  that 
worse,  far.  worse  things  were  true  also. 
She  would  be  obliged  to  spend  a  long  life 
with  her  mother  in  cheap  lodgings,  a 
faded,  penniless,  unmarried  woman,  railed 
at  taunted,  sheered  at,  forced  to  be  part 
of'  humiliating  tricks  played  to  enable 
them  to  get  into  debt  and  then  to  avoid 
paying  what  they  owed.  Had  she  not 
seen  one  horrible  old  woman  of  their  own 
rank  who  was  an  example  of  what  poverty 
might  bring  one  to,  an  old  harpy 
who  tried  to  queen  it  over  her  landlady 
in  an  actual  back  street,  and  was  by 
turns  fawned  upon  and  disgustingly 
"your  ladyshiped"  or  outrageously  in- 
sulted by  her  landlady? 

Then  that  first  season!  Dear,  dear 
God!  that  first  season  when  she  met 
Jem!  She  was  not  nineteen,  and  the 
facile  world  pretended  to  be  at  her  feet, 
and  the  sun  shone  as  though  London  were 
in  Italy,  and  the  park  was  marvelous 
with  flowers,  and  there  were  such  dances 
and  such  laughter! 

And  it  was  all  so  young— and  she  met 
Jem!  It  was  at  a  garden-party  at  a  lovely 
old  house  on  the  river,  a  place  with 
celebrated  gardens  which  would  always 
come  back  to  her  memory  as  a  riot  of 
roses.  The  frocks  of  the  people  on  the 
lawn  looked  as  though  they  were  made 
of  the  petals  of  flowers,  and  a  mad  little 
haunting  waltz  was  being  played  by  the 
band,  and  there  under  a  great  copper 
birch  on  the  green  velvet  turf  near  her 
stood  Jem,  looking  at  her  with  dark, 
liquid,  slanting  eyes!  They  were  only  a 
few  feet  from  each  other, — and  he  looked, 
and  she  looked,  and  the  haunting,  mad 
little  waltz  played  on,  and  it  was  as 
though  they  had  been  standing  there 
since  the  world  began    and  nothing  else 

was  true.  . 

Afterward  nothing  mattered  to  either 
of  them.  Lady  Mallowe  herself  ceased 
to  count.  Now  and  then  the  world 
stops  for  two  people  in  this  unearthly 
fashion.  At  such  times,  as  far  as  such 
a  pair  are  concerned,  causes  and  effects 
cease.  Her  bad  temper  fled,  and  she 
knew  she  would  never  feel  its  furious 

lash  again.  .  '••  «■■ 

With  Jem  looking  at  her  with  his 
glowing,  drooping  eyes,  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  rage  and  shame.  She 
confessed  the  temper  to  him  and  told  of 


her  terror  of  it;  he  confessed  to  her  his 
fondness  for  high  play,  and  they  held 
each  other's  hands,  not  with  sentimental 
youthful  lightness,  but  with  the  strong 
clasp  of  sworn  comrades,  and  promised 
on  honor  that  they  would  stand  by  each 
other  every  hour  of  their  lives  against 
their  worst  selves. 

They  would  have  kept  the  pact. 
Neither  was  a  slight  or  dishonest  creature. 
The  phase  of  life  through  which  they 
passed  is.  not  a  new  one,  but  it  is  not 
often  so  nearly  omnipotent  power  as  was 
their  three-months'  dream. 

It  lasted  only  that  length  of  time. 
Then  came  the  end  of  the  world.  Joan 
did  not  look  fresh  in  her  second  season, 
and  before  it  was  over  men  were  rather 
afraid  of  her.  Because  she  was  so  young 
the  freshness  returned  to  her  cheek,  but 
it  never  came  back  to  her  eyes. 

What  exactly  had  happened,  or  what 
she  thought,  it  was  impossible  to  know. 
She  had  delicate,  black  brows,  and  be- 
tween them  appeared  two  delicate, 
fierce  lines.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  purplish- 
gray,  "the  color  of  thunder,"  a  snubbed 
admirer  had  once  said.  Between  their 
black  lashes  they  were  more  deeply 
thunder-colored.  Her  life  with  her 
mother  was  a  thing  not  to  be  spoken  of. 
To  the  desperate  girl's  agony  of  rebellion 
against  the  horror  of  fate  Lady  Mallowe's 
taunts  and  beratings  were  devilish. 
There  was  a  certain  boudoir  in  the  house 
in  Hill  Street  which  was  to  Joan  like  the 
question  chamber  of  the  Inquisition. 
Shut  up  in  it  together,  the  two  went 
through  scenes  which  in  their  cruelty 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  Lady  Mallowe  always  locked  the 
door  to  prevent  the  unexpected  entrance 
of  a  servant,  but  servants  managed  to 
hover  about  it,  because  her  ladyship 
frequently  forgot  caution  so  far  as  to 
raise  her  voice  at  times,  as  ladies  are  not 
supposed  to  do. 

"We  fight,"  Joan  said  with  a  short 
horrible  laugh  one  morning — "we  fight 
like  cats  and  dogs.  No,  like  two  cats. 
A  cat-and-dog  fight  is  more  quickly  over. 
Some  day  we  shall  scratch  each  other's 
eyes  out." 

"Have  you  no  shame?"  her  mother 
cried. 

"I  am  burning  with  it.  I  am  like  St. 
Lawrence  on  his  gridiron.  'Turn  me 
over  on  the  other  side,'"  she  quoted. 

This  was  when  she  had  behaved  so 
abominably  to  the  Duke  of  Merthshire 
that  he  had  actually  withdrawn  his  more 
than  half-finished  proposal.  That  which 
she  hated  more  than  all  else  was  the 
God  she  had  prayed  to  when  she  asked 
she  might  be  helped  to  control  her  temper. 

She  had  not  believed  in  Him  at  the 
time,  but  because  she  was  frightened 
after  she  had  stuck  the  scissors  into 
Fraulein  she  had  tried  the  appeal  as  an 
experiment.  The  night  after  she  met 
Jem,  when  she  went  to  her  room  in  Hill 
Street  for  the  night,  she  knelt  down  and 
prayed  because  she  suddenly  did  be- 
lieve. Since  there  was  Jem  in  the  world, 
there  must  be  the  other  somewhere. 

As  day  followed  day,  her  faith  grew  with 
her  love.  She  told  Jem  about  it,  and 
they  agreed  to  say  a  prayer  together  at 
the  same  hour  ever  night.  The  big 
young  man  thought  her  piety  beautiful, 
and  his  voice  was  unsteady  as  they  talked. 
But  she  told  him  that  she  was  not  pious, 
but  impious. 

"I  want  to  be  made  good,"  she  said. 
"I  have  been  bad  all  my  life.  I  was  a 
bad  child,  I  have  been  a  bad  girl;  but  now 
I  must  be  good." 

On  the  night  after  the  tragic  card- 
party  she  went  to  her  room  and  kneeled 
down  in  a  new  spirit.  She  knelt,  but  not 
to  cover  her  face,  she  knelt  with  throat 
strained  and  her  fierce  young  face  thrown 
back  and  upward. 

Her  hands  were  clenched  to  fists  and 
flung  out  and  shaken  at  the  ceiling. 
She  said  things  so  awful  that  her  own 
blood  shuddered  as  she  uttered  them. 
But  she  could  not — in  her  mad  helpless- 
ness— make  them  awful  enough.  She 
flung  herself  on  the  carpet  at  last,  her 
arms  outstretched  like  a  creature  crucified 
face  downward  on-the  cross. 

"I  believed  in  You!"  she  gasped.  "The 
first  moment  you  gave  me  a  reason  I 
believed.  I  did!  I  did!  We  both  said  our 
prayer  to  You  every  night,  like  children. 
And  you've  done  this— this— this!"  And 
she  beat  with  her  fists  upon  the  floor. 

Several  years  had  passed  since  that 
night,  and  no  living  being  knew  what 
she  carried  in  her  soul.  If  she  had  a  soul, 
she  said  to  herself,  it  was  black— black. 
But  she  had  none.    Neither  had  Jem 


had  one;  when  the  earth  and  stones  had 
fallen  upon  him  it  had  been  the  end,  as 
it  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  a 
beetle. 

This  was  the  guest  who  was  coming 
to  the  house  where  Miles  Hugo  smiled 
from  his  frame  in  the  picture-gallery — & 
the  house  which  would  to-day  have  been 
Jem's  if  T.  Tembarom  had  not  inherited 
it. 

Tembarom  returned  some  twenty-four 
hours  after  Miss  Alicia  had  received  his 
visitors  for  him.  He  had  been  "going 
into"  absorbing  things  in  London.  His 
thoughts  during  his  northward  journey 
were  puzzled  and  discouraged  ones.  He 
sat  in  the  corner  of  the  railway  carriage 
and  stared  out  of  the  window  without 
seeing  the  springtime  changes  in  the 
flying  landscape. 

The  price  he  would  have  given  for  a 
talk  with  Ann  would  not  have  been  easy 
to  compute.  Her  head,  her  level  little 
head,  and  her  way  of  seeing  into  things 
and  picking  out  facts  without  being 
rattled  by  what  didn't  really  count, 
would  have  been  worth  anything.  The 
day  itself  was  a  discouraging  one,  with 
heavy  threatenings  of  rain  which  did  not 
fall. 

The  low  clouds  wem  piles  of  dark- 
purple  gray,  and  when  the  sun  tried  to 
send  lances  of  ominous  yellow  light 
through  them,  strange  and  lurid  effects 
were  produced,  and  the  heavy  purple- 
gray  masses  rolled  together  again.  He 
wondered  why  he  did  not  hear  low  rumb- 
lings of  thunder. 

He  went  to  his  room  at  once  when  he 
reached  home.  He  was  late,  and  Pearson 
told  him  that  the  ladies  were  dressing 
for  dinner.  Pearson  was  in  waiting  with 
everything  in  readiness  for  the  rapid 
performance  of  his  duties.  Tembarom 
had  learned  to  allow  himself  to  be  waited 
upon.  He  had,  in  fact,  done  this  for  the 
satisfying  of  Pearson,  whose  respectful 
unhappiness  would  otherwise  have  been 
manifest  despite  his  efforts  to  conceal  it. 
He  dressed  quickly  and  asked  some 
questions  about  Strangeways.  Other- 
wise Pearson  thought  he  seemed  pre- 
occupied.   He  only  made  one  slight  joke. 

"You'd  be  a  first-rate  dresser  for  a 
quick-change  artist,  Pearson,"  he  re- 
marked. 

On  his  way  to  the  drawing-room  he 
deflected  from  the  direct  path,  turning 
aside  for  a  moment  to  the  picture-gallery 
because  for  a  reason  of  his  own  he  wanted 
to  take  a  look  at  Miles  Hugo.  He  took 
a  look  at  Miles  Hugo  oftener  than  Miss 
Alicia  knew. 

The  gallery  was  dim  and  gloomy  enough 
now  closing  in  in  the  purple-gray  twilight. 
He  walked  through  it  without  glancing 
at  the  pictures  until  he  came  to  the  tall 
boy  in  the  satin  and  lace  of  Charles  II 
period.  He  paused  there  only  for  a  short 
time,  but  he  stood  quite  near  the  portrait, 
and  looked  hard  at  the  handsome  face. 

"Gee!"  he  exclaimed  under  his  breath, 
"it's  queer,  gee!" 

Then  he  turned  suddenly  round  toward 
one  of  the  big  windows.  He  turned 
because  he  had  been  startled  by  a  sound, 
a  movement.  Some  one  was  standing 
before  the  window.  For  a  second's  space 
the  figure  seemed  as  though  it  was  almost 
one  with  the  purple-gray  clouds  that  were 
its  background.  It  was  a  tall  young  wo- 
man, and  her  dress  was  of  a  thin  material 
of  exactly  their  color — dark-gray  and 
purple  at  once.  The  wearer  held  her 
head  high  and  haughtily.  She  had  a 
beautiful,  stormy  face,  and  the  slender, 
black  brows  were  drawn  together  by  a 
frown.  Tembarom  had  never  seen  a 
girl  as  handsome  and  disdainful.  He  had, 
indeed,  never  been  looked  at  as  she  looked 
at  him  when  she  moved  slightly  forward. 

He  knew  who  it  was.  It  was  the  Lady 
Joan  girl,  and  the  sudden  sight  of  her 
momentarily  "rattled"  him. 

"You  quite  gave  me  a  jolt,"  he  said 
awkwardly,  and  knowing  that  he  said 
it  like  a  "mutt."  "I  didn't  know  any  one 
was  in  the  gallery." 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  she  said. 
She  spoke  to  him  as  though  she  were 
addressing  an  intruding  servant.  There 
was  emphasis  on  the  word  "you." 

Her  intention  was  so  evident  that  it 
increased  his  feeling  of  being  "rattled." 
To  find  himself  confronting  deliberate  ill 
nature  of  a  superior  and  finished  kind  was 
like  being  spoken  to  in  a  foreign  language. 

"I — I'm  T.  Tembarom."  he  answered, 
not  able  to  keep  himself  from  staring 
because  she  was  such  a  "winner"  as  to 
looks. 

"T.  Tembarom?"  she  repeated  slowly, 
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and  her  tone  made  him  at  once  see  what 
a  fool  he  had  been  to  say  it. 

"I  forgot,"  he  half  laughed.  "I  ought 
to  have  said  I'm  Temple  Barholm." 

"Oh!"  was  her  sole  comment.  She 
actually  stood  still  and  looked  him  up  and 
down. 

She  knew  perfectly  well  who  he  was,  and 
she  knew  perfectly  well  that  no  palliative 
view  could  possibly  be  taken  by  any  well- 
bred  person  of  her  bearing  toward  him. 
He  was  her  host.  She  had  come,  a  guest, 
to  his  house  to  eat  his  bread  and  salt, 
and  the  commonest  decency  demanded 
that  she  should  conduct  herself  with 
civility.  But  she  cared  nothing  for  the 
commonest,  or  the  most  uncommon, 
decency.  She  was  thinking  of  other 
things.  As  she  had  stood  before  the 
window  she  had  felt  that  her  soal  had 
never  been  so  black  as  it  was  when  she 
turned  away  from  Miles  Hugo's  portrait, 
never,  never.  She  wanted  to  hurt  people. 
Perhaps  Nero  had  felt  as  she  did  and  was 
not  so  hideous  as  he  seemed. 

The  man's  tailor  had  put  him  into 
proper  clothes,  and  his  features  were 
respectable  enough,  but  nothing  on  earth 
could  make  him  anything  but  what  he  so 
palpably  was.  She  had  seen  that  much 
across  the  gallery  as  she  had  watched  him 
staring  at  Miles  Hugo. 

"I  should  think,"  she  said,  dropping  the 
words  slowly  again,  "that  you  would  often 
forget  that  you  are  Temple  Barholm." 

"You're   right   there,"   he  answered. 

"I  can't  nail  myself  down  to  it.  It 
seems  like  a  sort  of  joke." 

She  looked  him  over  again. 

"It  is  a  joke,"  she  said. 

It  was  as  though  she  had  slapped  him 
in  the  face,  though  she  said  it  so  quietly. 
He  knew  he  had  received  the  slap,  and 
that,  as  it  was  a  woman,  he  could  not 
slap  back.  It  was  a  sort  of  surprise  to 
her  that  he  did  not  giggle  nervously  and 
turn  red  and  shuffle  his  feet  in  impotent 
misery.  He  kept  quite  still  a  moment 
or  so  and  looked  at  her,  though  not  as  she 
had  looked  at  him.  She  wondered  if  he 
was  so  thick-skinned  that  he  did  not  feel 
anything  at  all. 

"That's  so,"  he  admitted.  "That's  so." 
Then  he  actually  smiled  at  her.  "I 
don't  know  how  to  behave  myself,  you 
see,"  he  said.  "You're  Lady  Joan 
Fayre,  ain't  you?  I'm  mighty  glad  to  see 
you.  Happy  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Lady  Joan." 

He  took  her  hand  and  shook  it  with 
friendly  vigor  before  she  knew  what  he 
was  going  to  do. 

"I'll  bet  a  dollar  dinner's  ready," 
he  added,  "and  Burrill's  waiting.  It 
scares  me  to  death  to  keep  Burrill  waiting. 
He's  got  no  use  for  me,  anyhow.  Let's 
go  and  pacify  him." 

He  did  not  lead  the  way  or  drag  her 
by  the  arm,  as  it  seemed  to  her  quite 
probable  that  he  might,  as  costermongers 
do  on  Hampstead  Heath.  He  knew 
enough  to  let  her  pass  first  through  the 
door;  and  when  Lady  Mallowe  looked  up 
to  see  her  enter  the  drawing-room,  he 
was  behind  her.  To  her  ladyship's  amaze- 
ment and  relief,  they  came  in,  so  to  speak, 
together.  She  had  been  spared  the 
trying  moment  of  assisting  at  the  cere- 
mony of  their  presentation  to  each  other. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Current  Events. 


The  Legislature  at  Toronto  was  pro- 
rogued on  June  13th. 

*  *    *  * 

Favorable  crop  conditions  a--e  reported 

from  the  West. 

*    *    *  * 

Trains  have  been  held  up  in  central 
New  Brunswick  by  the  tent-caterpillar. 
Professional  orchardists  have  been  fight- 
ing it  successfully. 

*  *    *  * 

Charges  made  by  G.  VV.  V.  A.  officials 
against  the  Pensions  Board  are  to  be 

fully  investigated. 

*  *    *  * 

In  speech  in  the  House  on  June  12th, 
Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  announced  changes 
in  the  Budget.  He  intimated  that  the 
question  of  reciprocity  with  the  United" 
States  will  be  a  matter  for  discussion. 
On    June  14  by  vote  of  119  to  101  the 

Budget  was  carried. 

*  *    *  * 

Indians  of  southwestern  Ontario  have 
presented  ancient  documents  to  Mr. 
F.  H.  Conover,  Park  Superintendent 
at  Point  Pelee,  claiming  the  right  of 
-certain     Indians    to  possession    of  the 


Government  Park  at  the  Point,  as  well 
as  about  300  acres  extra.  Mr.  Duncan 
Campbell  Scott  says  the  land  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Crown  in  1790,  but  the 
question  is  being  looked  into. 

*  *    *  * 

Reciprocity  between  Canada  and 
Australia  is  one  of  the  questions  under 
consideration  at  Ottawa. 

*  *    *  * 

Dredging  operations  are  in  progress 
to  recover  the  old  chest  discovered  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  mouth  of 
the  Wye  River,  near  Penetanguishene. 

*  *    *  * 

Steps  are  being  taken  in  Louisiana 
to  supply  pastorless  churches  with  sermons 
by  radio. 

*  *    *  * 

The  beautiful  building  which  is  to 
contain  Daniel  Chester  French's  Statue  of 
Lincoln,  and  was  dedicated  by  President 
Harding  on  May  30th,  will  rival  the  Taj 
Mahal,  it  is  said,  when  completed.  It 
is  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  is 
to  be  connected  with  Washington's 
Monument,  a  mile  away,  by  a  great 
lagoon  which  will  reflect  both  memorials 
in  its  waters. 

*  *    *  * 

The  United  States  has  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Great  Britain  to  join  with 
that  country,  France  and  Italy  in  an 
investigation  of  both  Greek  and  Turkish 
atrocities  in  Asia  Minor,  where  th~ 
Turks  seem  to  have  undertaken  a  new 
campaign  to  exterminate  Christians,  while 
in  retaliation,  the  Greeks  are  maltreating 
Mohammedans. 

*  *    *  * 

A  flying  boat  that  will  carry  6 
people  and  will  fly  low  over  the  water 
is  being  built  in  England  for  use  in  the 
mail  service  which  will  be  started  in 
September  to  connect  with  transatlantic 
ships. 

*  *    *  * 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
on  June  15th  pledged  the  support  of 
organized  labor  of  the  United  States 
to  the  striking  coal  miners. 

*  *    *  * 

The  draft  of  the  new  Irish  Constitution 
arranged  between  British  and  Irish 
representatives  assembled  in  London 
was  made  public  on  June  15th,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Irish  elections.  It  gives  the 
force  of  law  to  fhe  Anglo- Irish  Treaty, 
requires  every  member  of  the  Free 
State  Parliament  to  be  loyal  to  the  King, 
and  contains  79  articles.  Among  these 
are  provisions  granting  female  suffrage, 
proportional  representation  and  a  refer- 
endum to  the  people,  gives  the  Chamber 
great  powers  without  control  of  Senate, 
exempts  the  Free  State  from  active 
participation  in  war  without  consent  of 
Parliament  except  in  case  of  invasion 
and  gives  the  Irish  Supreme  Court  very 
full  powers;  it  provides  for  freedom 
of  religion  and  conscience,  gives  Free 
State  citizens  full  protection  against 
the  arbitrary  power  of  courts-martial, 
and    extends    to    Parliament  exclusive 

control  over  the  armed  forces. 

*  *    *  * 

Marconi   is  planning  a  radio-service 

to  encircle  the  earth. 

*  *    *  * 

The  League  of  Nations  Armaments 
Commission  is  in  session  at  Geneva. 
According  to  a  report  prepared  for 
presentation   Europe  is  spending  more 

on  armaments  than  before  the  War. 

*  *    *  * 

The  Hague  Conference,  to  complete 
the  work  begun  at  Genoa,  is  in  session. 
Hugo  Stinnes  is  one  of  the  German 
delegates. 

*  *    *  * 

Lenin's  condition   is   improving.  He 
has  been  ordered  to  a  German  Sanatorium 
for  a  six-months'  rest,  and  will  be  guarded 
by  a  battalion  of  guards  during  his  stay. 
»    *    *  * 

Paris  Courts  have  decided  that  August 
Maquet  wrote  a  major  part  of  the  novels 
ascribed  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  who, 
however,  was  responsible  for  the  brilliant 
conversational  portions,  which  Maquet, 
whose  genius  lay  chiefly  in  supplying  plots, 
could  not  write.  The  courts  have  de- 
cided that  henceforth  50  per  cent,  of  the 
royalties  will  pass  to  Maquet's  heirs, 
and  a  claim  has  been  put  in  that  both 
names  shall  appear  in  forthcoming 
editions. 


No  Use — -"Can  I  be  of  any  assistance?" 
asked  the  sympathetic  motorist  of  a  man 
who  was  looking  unutterable  thoughts 
at  a  disabled  car. 

"How  is  your  vocabulary?" 

"I'm  a  minister,  sir." 

"Drive  on." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


The 

HEALTH  soap 


Dobt 


Debt,  grinding  debt,  whose  iron  face  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  fear  and  hate;  debt, 
which  consumes  so  much  time,  which  so 
cripples  and  disheartens,  is  a  teacher  whose 
lessons  cannot  be  forgotten. 

It  is  incumbent  on  all  right-thinking  peo- 
ple to  do  more  than  aOoid  debt.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  accumulate  a  competence  for  one's 
dependent  years.  If,  with  a  definite  earning 
power  you  find  it  hard  to  live  within  your 
income  how  could  your  wife  support  the 
home  in  the  event  of  your  death  deprived  of 
your  earning  power  ?  "  Your  salary  stops 
with  your  pulse." 

A  Manufacturers  Life  policy  provides  for 
all  these  contingencies.  Should  you  not 
live  to  old  age,  your  life  insurance  will  create 
an  estate  for  your  dependents. 

Write,  giving  us  your  age  at  nearest  birth- 
day, and  we  will  submit  a  proposition  to  you 
which  will  not  place  you  under  any  obligation. 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Markets  Tops 


Comment  on  week  ending  June  15. 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  Market. 

Market  Comments. 

Toronto. 

Sales  during  the  week  amounted  to 
5,698  cattle,  2,746  calves,  6,072  hogs  and 
2,395  sheep  and  lambs.  In  addition  there 
were  2,051  cattle  and  237  hogs  billed 
through. 

A  heavy  run  of  cattle  on  Monday  after 
the  warm  weather  of  the  past  two  weeks 
resulted  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  cattle 
market  of  the  year  to  date.  Forty- 
two  hundred  cattle  were  offered  for  sale 
and  amongst*  the  receipts  was  a  liberal 
supply  of  poorly  finished  grass  stock 
forced  in  by  the  dry  weather.  The 
run  was  also  swelled  by  the  arrival  of 
several  loads  of  the  poorest  Western 
cattle  received  this  year.  The  trade 
looked  weaker  on  Monday  than  on 
any  of  the  following  days,  buyers  quoting 
$1  lower  all  round  and  getting  all  grades 
at  the  reduction,  but  only  early  in  the  day. 
The  general  decline  on  the  day's  trading 
on  most  of  the  good  to  choice  butcher 
cattle  was  50  cents  per  hundred.  Light 
runs  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  brought 
prices  up  a  strong  25c.  and  the  market 
closed  with  a  few  hundred  inferior  cattle 
still  unsold,  but  with  prices  on  stable 
cattle  averaging  a  decline  of  only  25c. 
for  the  week,  a  very  small  reduction  con- 
sidering the  tone  at  the  opening.  Local 
exporters  did  most  of  their  buying  in  the 
States,  a  few  loads  only  being  pur- 
chased on  the  market  and  at  prices  about 
25c.  lower.  Top  loads  of  heavy  steers 
brought  $8.75  to  $9  on  Monday.  The  top 
load  of  butcher  steers  averaged  1120 
and  brought  $9.10  with  most  of  the 
choice  going  on  Wednesday  from  $8.75 
to  $8.80.  Grass  cattle  were  last  choice 
with  buyers  and  they  sold  anywhere  from 
$5.50  to  $7.50,  according  to  quality.  Cows 
were  very  weak  and  lost  fully  50c. 
per  hundred,  choice  moving  $5.50  to 
$6.25  and  a  few  ten  cents  higher. 
There  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  grass 
cows  from  $3.50  to  $5.  Exporters  were 
not  buying  bulls  and  the  latter  slumped 
50c.  to  $1  with  good  butchers  going  from 
$5  to  $6,  and  commom  bolognas  down  to 
$3.  Several  loads  of  light  stockers  went 
back  to  the  country,  costing  $5  to  $5.90 
with  some  fair  feeders  from  $6  to  $6.25. 
Milkers  and  springers  were  steady  with 
the  best  moving  from  $75  to  $100  each. 

There  was  a  heavy  run  of  calves  and 
demand  was  weaker.  Prices  dropped  $1 
per  hundred  with  tops  at  $10  and  the 
majority  going  between  $4  and  $9. 
The  Buffalo  market  is  not  high  enough 
to  make  exporting  profitable. 

Lambs  had  a  seasonable  drop  in  price 
following  an  increase  in  volume  of  receipts. 
The  average  price  was  about  $2  per 
hundred  lower  than  during  last  week 
with  the  majority  going  from  $15  to  $16, 
and  a  few  odd  lots  up  to  $17.  Sheep 
demand  was  not  improved  and  prices 
dropped  another*  50c.  with  the  best 
handyweights  going  from  $4  to  $5.  Heavy 
fat  sheep  were  very  slow  and  moved 
from  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Hogs  sold  steady  with  last  week's 
closing  price  of  $14.25  per  hundred,  fed 
and  watered,  for  selects.  This  price 
prevailed  throughout  the  week  with  no 
noticeable  weakness  to  the  market. 

Montreal. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  on  the  two 
markets  for  the  week  ending  June  15th, 
amounted  to  972  cattle,  2,889  calves, 
2,418  sheep  and  lambs  and  2,287  hogs.  In 
addition  2,277  cattle  passed  through 
the  yards  for  export  from  the  Port  of 
Montreal. 

Although  the  receipts  of  cattle  were 
lighter  than  during  last  week  there  was 
a  very  poor  demand  for  anything  except- 
ing fat  stable  cattle,  which  were  about 
steady.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
offering  was  of  grass  quality  and  as  such 
stock  is  still  thin  and  washy  they  met 
with  a  slow  market  at  about  75  cents 
reduction.  It  is  a  yearly  custom  to 
edge  in  the  unfinished  grass  cattle  in  an 
endeavor  to  participate  in  the  prices  being 
paid  for  fat  cattle.  These  unfinished 
cattle  are  not  wanted  and  only  serve  to 
break  prices  for  all  classes. 

A  few  choice  handy  steers  brought  a 
top  of  $8.75,  those  lacking  a  little  in 
quality  from  $8  to  $8.50,  medium  from 
$7  to  $7.75  and  common  steers  and  heifers 
of  the  grass  as  low  as  $6.  Good  cows 
and  bulls  were  scarce;  a  few  touched  $6.50 
with  $5.50  to  $6  being  the  most  common 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Markets  Intelligence  Division* 


Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up. 


Steers  good. 
1,000-1,200  common 


Steers 
700-1,000 

Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls 


good, 
common. 

good 
fair. 


No. 

497. 

556 
130. 

702.. 
393.. 


Avge. 
Price 


TORONTO 

Price  Range 
Bulk  Sales 


Top 
Price 


No. 


MONTREAL 
Avge.  Price  Range 

Price  Bulk  Sales 


8.68  $  8.40-$  9.00  $  9.25 


8.33. 
7.51. 

8.12. 
6.88. 


7.85- 
5.85- 


9.10. 
7.75. 


good 
common 

good 
common. 


743. 
148. 
294. 

599. 
818.. 

146 

126.. 


12. 
90 

89.. 

81.. 
59 


30- 
25- 

50- 
50- 
50- 

25- 
00- 


00. 
90.. 


9.25 
8.00 

9.50 
8.00 


42. 
95 


.75   10.00 


25. 

do 


8.00 
6.50 


6.25. 
5.00 


5.16   3.50- 

3.56   3.00- 


00 
50 


Canners  &  Cutters. 
Oxen  


35. 


Stockers 
450-800 

Feeders 
800-1,100 

Calves 


Hogs 
(fed  and 
watered) 


good, 
fair. 

good 
fair. 

veal, 
grass. 


423 
21. 

65 


35 
50 

00 
50 


82 

4 
14 
15 

13 
128. 

7.. 
36. 

31. 


8.50.. 
7.50 

8.50.. 
7.00.. 


25. 
40. 
50. 

25. 
00 

25.. 
00 


8.25- 
7.25- 

8.25- 
6.50- 

8.00- 
7.25- 
6.00- 


8.75 
8.00  . 

8.75 
7.50. 


00- 
50- 

00- 
50- 


50. 
75. 
00 

50. 
50 

50.. 
50 


Top 
Pric 


8.75 
8.00 

8.75 
8.00 

8.5 
7.7 
7.00 

6.5 
5.7 

6.5 
5.7 


5.60   5.35-    5.90   5.90 


2.75   2.00-    3.50    3.5 


2,736. 
10. 


7.49   4.00-  10.00   12.00 


selects          5,655   14.25         14. 25- 

heavies   18   12.25   12.25- 

lights   167   13.25   13.25- 

sows   223   10.25   10.25- 

stags  


Lambs 


Sheep 


good, 
common. 

heavv 
light 
common 


18. 
167. 
223. 
9. 

1,440. 

241.. 

43. 
434 

237.. 


14.25 
12.25 
13.25 
10.25 


1,597. 
1.. 

1,003. 
130. 
115. 


5.75   4.00-    7.00   8.00 


14.75         14.50-  15.00. 

13.50          13.00-  14.00 


15.00 
14.0" 


106   10.50. 

11  — . 


10.00-  11.00   11.00 


15.66   15.00- 

12.96   12.00- 


16.00   17.50 

14.50   14.50 


788. 
5. 


11.50         10.00-  12.00   13.00 


00. 

85.. 


00- 


00-  5.25. 


00 
50 


124 
348 


5.50 
3.50  . 


5.00- 
3.00- 


00 
00 


00 
00 


price  for  the  kind  offered.  Common 
cows  and  light  bulls  brought  from  $4  to 
$5  and  canners  and  cutters  from  $2  to 
$3.50.  At  the  close  of  the  week  some 
two  hundred  cattle,  mostly  Western 
stuff  remained  unsold  at  the  two  yards. 

Receipts  of  calves  showed  a  marked 
falling  off  from  the  volume  of  last  week, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  very  best 
lots,  prices  were  weaker.  A  few  small 
lots  of  choice  picked  stock  were  reported 
as  bringing  $8  and  one  or  two  loads  of 
good  calves  brought  $7,  but  the  general 
price  for  the  ordinary  run  of  calves  was 
from  $5.50  to  $6.50.  Good  quality 
drinkers  moved  around  $5  and  the  very 
plain  ones  around  $3.50  and  $4. 

The  offering  of  sheep  and  lambs  was 
a  little  lighter  than  during  last  week. 
Lambs  were  steady  with  sales  of  most  of 
the  good  ones  ranging  from  $9  to  $12  and 
a  few  choice  ones  up  to  $13.  The  tend- 
ency to  market  light  lambs  is  becoming 
more  marked.  To  keep  the  market 
strong  only  the  fat  weighty  lambs  should 
be  offered.  Sheep  were  about  steady. 
A  few  choice  light  yearlings  brought  $6 
but  most  of  the  good  sheep  moved  from 
$4  to  $5  and  common  from  $3  up. 

The  hog  market  was  generally  steady. 
Good  shop  hogs  and  light  weight  selects 
sold  at  $15  off  car  weights.  Heavies  and 
roughs  were  hard  to  move  as  the  supply 
of  this  kind  was  greater  than  the  demand. 
Heavy  hogs  sold  from  $12.50  to  $14, 
depending  upon  weight  and  quality. 
Some  of  these  heavy  hogs  are  very  rough 
and  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  local  trade, 
being  made  up  mostly  of  badly  castrated 
hogs  and  young  sows.  Heavy  sows  sold 
from  $10  to  $11. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

June  14 — Birkenhead  reports  States 
and  Canadian  cattle  from  21f£c.  to  22^c. 
and  odd  sales  at  23 yic.  Steady  to  firmer. 
Irish  21J4c.,  prices  in  sink.  Glasgow 
quotes  Canadian  and  States  cattle  from 
13j<c.  to  14-34c.,  live  weight  per  -lb.; 
bulls  9c.  to  10c;  prime  Scotch  14^c  to 
19c,  latter  for  medium  weights.  Pro- 
spects good.  London  quotes  Canadian 
and  American  ox  sides  dressed  1924c.  to 
2\i/ic.  per  lb.  Reports  2,205  Canadian 
and  American  cattle  at  Birkenhead. 

Wool  Market  Report. 

June  16 — Shearing  is  in  full  progress 
in  Alberta  and  is  practically  completed 
in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  The 
activity  in  wool  buying  recently  reported 


has  now  spread  through  the  whole  of 
Western  Canada  and  continues  with 
unabated  activity  throughout  the  Eastern 
Provinces.  One  buyer  is  reported 
to  be  offering  as  high  as  20c.  per 
lb.  direct  to  farmers,  for  best  clips. 
Most  buyers  are  still  offering  13c.  to  15c. 
for  domestic  clips.  Offerings  going  for- 
ward to  the  trade  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  last  year's  fleeces,  held 
over  owing  to  low  prices. 

The  movement  of  wools  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  is  reported  to  be  liberal  and 
buying  generally  active.  Prices  for  Cana- 
dian graded  wools  remain  unchanged  with 
quotations  as  follows: — Eastern — Fine 
medium,  26  to  28c;  medium,  24c.  to  27c; 
low  medium,  23  to  25c;  low  combing  18c. 
to  20c.  coarse,  15c.  to  16c.  Western — 
Fine,  30c.  to  35c;  fine  medium,  25c.  to 
30c;  medium,  23c.  to  27c;  low  medium, 
21c.  to  23c;  low  15c.  to  18c;  coarse, 
14c.  to  17c. 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  Wheat — No.  1  northern, 
$1.36;  No.  2  northern,  $1.32;  No.  3 
nothern,  $1.27;  No.  4  wheat,  $1.22K- 

Manitoba  oats— No.  2  C.W.,  58Kc; 
No.  3  C.W.,  55^c;  extra  No.  1  feed, 
55^c;  No.  1  feed,  53^c. 

Manitoba  barley — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  Bay  ports. 

American  corn — No.  2  yellow,  77c;  No. 
3  yellow,  76c,  all  rail. 

Barley — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  60  to  65c,  according  to  freights 
outside. 

Buckwheat— No.  3,  $1.00. 

Rye— No.  2,  95c. 

Millfeed — Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran,  per  ton,  $28  to 
$30;  shorts,  per  ton,  $30  to  $32;  good 
feed  flour,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Ontario  wheat  —  No.  1  commercial, 
$1.25  to  $1.30,  outside. 

Ontario  No.  3  oats,  40  to  45c,  outside. 

Ontario  flour — 1st  patents,  in  cotton 
sacks, '98's,  $7.70  per  barrel;  2nd  patents 
(bakers),  $7.20.  Straights,  in  bulk,  sea- 
board, $6.55. 

Manitoba  flour — 1st  patents  in  cotton 
sacks,  $8.70  per  barrel;  2nd  patents,  $8.20. 

Wholesale  Provisions. 

Ontario  butter  was  received  in  large 
quantities  but  as  the  demand  for  im- 
mediate   use    was    exceptionally  large 


the  surplus  for  storage  purposes  was 
small  as  a  result  the  market  showed  con- 
siderable improvement,  trade  being  firm 
at  prices  1  to  2c.  higher.  Some  of  the 
larger  merchants  do  not  expect  these 
higher  prices  to  continue  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Quotations  delivered,  Toronto,  were: 
Choice  creamery,  fresh-made  pound  prints 
31  to  32c;  creamery  solids  No.  1,  30  to 
31c;  No.  2,  29  to  30c;  dairy  prints, 
22  to  25c. 

Churning  cream  was  quoted  at  30c. 
per  lb.  butter-fat,  f.o.b.,  shipping  points. 

Cheese  was  a  firmer  trade  on  account 
of  a  reported  demand  for  export.  Prices 
were  advanced  around  yi  to  lc.  per  lb. 

Eggs  were  quoted  on  a  storage  basis, 
selects  at  33  to  34c,  and  No.  l's  at  30 
to  31c.  For  new  laids,  delivered,  Toronto, 
dealers  stated  they  were  paying  23  to  25c. 
per  dozen. 

Smoked  meats  were  firmer  and  prices 
lc.  to  3c.  per  lb.  higher. 

Quotations. 

Butter — Creamery  prints,  fresh,  choice 
36  to  37c;  No.  1,  34c.  to35c;  No.2,  32  to 
33c.    Best  dairy,  28c.  to  30c. 

Eggs— Selects  33  to  34c;  No.  1,  30 
to  31c;  selects  in  cartons,  36  to  37c. 

Cheese — -New,  large,  16.J4  to  17c; 
twins,  17  to  ilyZc;  old,  large,  21c; 
extra  old,  large,  26  to  27c. 

Pure  Lard — Tierces,  16c.  to  16>£c; 
50-lb.  tubs,  I6}ic.  to  17c;  pound  prints, 
18c.  to  19c. 

Shortening — -Tierces,  lb.,  14>£c.  to  15c; 
tubs,  lb.,  15c.  to  \Sy2c;  pails,  lb.,  15,54c. 
to  16c;  pound  prints,  17>£c.  to  18c. 

Honey — -60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  15c.  to  16c;  5  and  2^- 
lb.  tins,  17c.  to  18c  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey — $5.50  per  dozen. 

Maple  Syrup — -Imperial  gals.,  $2.10; 
per  5  Imperial  gals.,  S2.05.  Sugar — 18c. 
per  lb. 

Beans — Canadian  hand-picked,  $4.25 
per  bushel;  primes,  S3. 7 5  to  $3.90  per 
bushel. 

Smoked  Meats. 

Rolls,  25c.  to  28c;  hams,  medium, 
35c.  to  37c;  heavy,  28c.  to  31c;  cooked 
hams,  52  to  55c;  backs,  boneless,  40c. 
to  45c;  breakfast  bacon,  30c.  to  32c; 
breakfast  bacon,  fancy,  39  to  40c; 
cottage  rolls,  33c.  to  33;. 

Poultry. 

Most  of  the  spring  chickens  that  were 
received  were  too  small  and  immature  to 
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meet  the  small  demand.  Old  roosters 
and  hens  were  received  in  larger  quantities 
and  prices  were  barely  steady  and  in  a 
few  spots  they  were  one  cent  lower. 
Ducklings  were  not  wanted  and  fortunate- 
ly receipts  were  light. 

Poultry  alive,  per  b.,  broilers,  2  lbs. 
each  and  over,  40  to  45c;  chickens,  good 
farm  stock,  13  to  17c;  hens  over  6  lbs.', 
24c. ;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  22c. ;  hens  over  4  lbs. 
20c;  ducklings,  4  lbs.  each  and  over  30 
to  35c.  * 

Per  lb.  dressed. — Broilers,  2  lbs.  each 
and  over,  45  to  50c.  Chickens,  good  farm 
stock,  18  to  20c;  hens,  6  lbs.  and  over, 
28c;  hens,  5  lbs.  and  over,  26c;  hens, 
4  lbs.  and  over,  22c.  to  24c;  ducklings, 
4  lbs.  and  over,  30  to  35c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Wholesale. 

Domestic  strawberries  arrived  in  larger 
quantities  but  the  quality  was  none 
too  good.  Too  many  green  tips  were 
showing  and  many  of  the  boxes  were 
sandy.  Some  boxes  were  slack  and  many 
had  a  poor  appearance.  This  kind  of 
stuff  sold  at  15c.  to  20c,  while  the  better 
quality  kind  sold  at  25c.  to  30c  per  box. 

A  few  baskets  of  cherries  arrived  but 
they  were  of  poor  quality.  That  is  they 
were  not  ready  for  market  being  picked 
when  too  immature 

Asparagus  was  a  heavy  supply  and 
trade  was  slow. 

New  cabbage  arrived  from  Leamington, 
St.  Catharines  and  Humber  Bay. 

Spinach  was  a  strong  trade,  but  lettuce, 
rhubarb,  radishes  and  onions  were  slow. 
Fruits. 

Cherries— Sweet,  §1.75  to  $3  per  6-qt. 
basket. 

Strawberries— 20c.  to  30c.  per  box. 

Oranges— $7. 50  to  $9.50  per  case. 

Lemons— $5. 50  to  $6  per  case. 

Grapefruit— $6.50  to  $7.50  per  case. 

Pineapples — $4.50  to  $6  per  case. 
Vegetables. 

Asparagus— $2  to  $3  per  11-qt.  basket. 

Cucumbers — Hothouse  $2  to  $2.75 
per  11-qt  basket. 

Cabbage  — $2  to  $2.25  per  bushel 
hamper. 

Lettuce— Leaf,  75c.  to  $1.25  per  case. 
Radishes— 20c  to  25c.  per  dozen. 
Rhubarb— 20c.  to  30c.  per  dozen. 
Spinach — 40c.  to  60c.  per  bushel. 
Mushrooms— $2    to   $2.50   per  6-qt. 
basket. 

Onions — Green  20c.  to  30c.  per  dozen. 
Tomatoes — Hothouse,  35c.  to  45c.  per 
lb. 

Potatoes— $1  to  $1.25  per  bag. 
Hay  and  Straw. 

Prices  for  loose  hay  on  St.  Lawrence 
farmer's  market  were:  No.  1,  $24  to  $26; 
No.  2,  $20  to  $21  per  ton;  mixed,  $16  to 
$18., 

Baled  Hay. 

Track,  Toronto,  No.  2,  $20  to  $23! 
No.  3,  $18  to  $19.  Clover,  $14  to  $18. 
Straw,  $12  to  $13  per  ton,  track,  Toronto. 
Hides  and  Tallow. 

Dealers  are  quoting  the  following 
prices,  delivered  Toronto: — 

City  Hides — City  butcher  hides,  green 
flats,  6c;  calf  skins,  green  flats,  8c;  veal 
kip,  6c;  sheep  skins,  lamb  skins,  75c.  to 
$1.15. 

Country  Hides — Beef  hides,  flats,  cured, 
45  lbs.  and  down,  5c.  to  7c;  46  lbs. 
and  over,  5c.  to  6c;  calf  skins,  8c;  kip, 
6c;  deacons  and  bob  calf,  40c.  to  60c; 
horse  hides,  country  take-offs,  No.  1,  $1.50 
to  $2.25;  sheep  skins,  lamb  skins,  75c.  to 
$1.15  horse  hair,  33c.  per  lb. 

Tallow — City  rendered  solids,  in  barrel, 
3c.  to  5c;  in  cakes,  6c.  to  7c.  Country 
solids,  in  barrels,  No.  1,  5c.  to  6c;  cakes, 
No.  1,  5c.  to  7c 

Wool — Unwashed,  coarse,  12c;  medium 
15c;  fine,  19c. 


Last  Week's  Butter  and 
Cheese  Markets. 

Butter. 

Montreal,  Monday,  June  12— Quebec 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Association,  475 
Dackaees  pasteurized,  33  Kc;  1,160  pkgs. 
No.  li  33c.;  225  pkgs.  No.  2,  32c;  225 
pkgs.  No.  2  refused  31c,  asked  32c. 
Mercantile  Excl  ange,  200  pasteurized 
offered,  no  bid,  34c.  wanted;  233  pkgs. 
Ontario  offered,  no  bid,  33c.  wanted;  250 
pkgs  Ontario  offered,  32c.  refus2<J,  33c. 
wanted;  75  pkgs.  Ontario,  32c;  200  pkgs. 
No.  1  offered,  33>£c  refused,  33^c 
wanted.  Tuesday,  June  13. — Gould's 
Cold  Storage,  2,000  pkgs.,  33c.  Thurs- 
day, June  15.— Quebec  Farmers'  As- 
sociation, 232  pkgs.  pasteurized,  refused 


CAMPERS 


ONTARIO'S  forest  wealth  is  dwindling.  Every  year  forest 
fires  take  disastrous  toll.  Careless  campers  cause  eleven  per 
cent,  of  Ontario's  forest  fires.  Last  summer  112  cases  of  neg- 
lected camp  fires  were  reported.   This  summer  be  careful. 

Save  Ontario's  Forests 

They're  ybwrs 

When  you  build  your  fire  to  make  tea,  fry 
bacon  or  add  cheer  to  pipe  and  story-telling 
time,  use  a  woodsman's  precautions. 


■Of' 


DON'T  take  chances  with  fire  in 
Ontario's  forests. 

DON'T  throw  away  cigarette  or 
cigar  butts,  pipe  "heels" 
or  burnt  matches  until 
you  are  dead  sure  they 
are  out. 

DON'T  neglect  to  drown  out 
your  fire  with  ■  lots  of 
water. 

DON'T  build  your  camp  fire 
against  a  rotten  log  or 
stump  —  nor  on  windy 
points ;  nor  near  moss 
patches ;  nor  at  the  base 
of  a  tree. 

Build  it  in  a  former  fire- 
place, or  on  a  flat  rock, 
or  on  a  spot  cleared  down 
to  the  true  soil  below,  or 
by  the  edge  of  the  water. 
DON'T  forget  that  the  upper 
layer  of  ground  in  the 
forest  consists  of  par- 
tially rotted  wood  which 
will  burn. 


The  real  woodsman  builds  his  fire  on  an  old 
fireplace,  if  there  be  one  handy.  Failing  that 
he  scrapes  away  all  litter,  moss  and  fibrous 
rotted  wood  down  to  the  mineral  soil,  or  the 
bare  rock,  and  preferably  some  place  close  to 
the  water.  He  knows  that  if  fire  gets  into  the 
moss  or  the  upper  woody  layer  of  forest  soil, 
or  in  a  half-rotted  log  or  stump,  it  "holds  over," 
burns  away  unnoticed  underneath,  and  unless  fol- 
lowed up  and  carefully  put  out,  is  liable  to  break 
into  a  flame  later.  He  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  put 
such  deep-smouldering  fire  out.  So  he  makes  his 
cooking  fire  surprisingly  small  and  compact,  and 
chooses  a  spot  that  is  absolutely  safe. 

It  is  a  mark  of  his  finished  woodsmanship 
how  thoroughly  he  drowns  his  fire  out  with 
plenty  of  water  when  he  is  through  with  it.  Save 
the  forests.    You  may  want  to  camp  again. 

Ontario  Forestry  Branch 

Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto 
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Founded  1866 


Outdoor 
Threshing  in  the 
Canadian 
Northwest 


Maintaining  Mileage  Leadership 

It  is  widely  known  among  Canadian  car-owners 
that  Firestone  can  be  counted  on  to  do  the  things 
that  insure  ]VIost  Miles  per  Dollar  always. 

"Phenomenal"  records  no  longer  astonish  the 
Firestone  user.  The  outstanding  feature  is  the 
notable  uniformity  of  Firestone  performance — not 
one  or  two  tires  giving  exceptional  service,  but  full 
sets  maintaining  a  high  average. 

Firestone  genius  and  energy  is  increasing  in  its 
efforts  to  give  you  greater  mileage.  The  biggest 
rewards  of  this  effort  are  now  awaiting  you.  Get 
Firestone  Tires  for  all  four  wheels,  and  enjoy  the 
biggest  savings. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.  of  CANADA 

HAMILTON,        CANADA  Limited 

J0Bfg0       "MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR" 


It  is  our  guarantee  of  quality  to  the 
women  of  Canada  whenever  they  buy 
a  kitchen  utensil  bearing  the  SMP 
trademark.  Whenever  women  buy 
Enameled  Ware,  The  Clean  Ware,  they 
may  buy  with  confidence  if  it  carries 
this  SMP  label.  SMP  enameled  ware 
is  so  smooth,  so  clean,  so  safe  to  use, 
so  pleasant  to  work  with  and  so  full 
of  service.  Ask  for  SHflP 

Pearl  Wave  or 
Diamond  Wave 


Sheet  Metal  Products  Co. 


OF  CANADA 
LIMITED 


MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 
EDMONTON    VANCOUVER  CALGARY 


He  Died   Without  Making  a  Will! 

What  a  Disaster  for  His  Loved  Ones.    Write  Us  To-day  for  a 

"CODE  WILL  FORM" 

Complete  with  Book  of  Instructions  on  "How  to  Make  a  Will." 
Price  25  cents,  include  4  cents  postage. 

RFT,*,  G'  THE  COPP  CLARK  CO.  LIMITED 
497  Wellington  St.  West  Toronto,  Ontario 


37^c,  asked  37Kc;  630  pkgs.  No.  1, 
i(>Kc.\  250  pkgs.  No.  2,  refused  35^c, 
asked  36c.  Friday,  June  16.— Quebec 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Association,  425 
pkgs.  pasteurized,  refused  35>£c,  asked 
36Kc;  1,170  pkgs.  No.  1,  34%c.  refused, 
35Mc.  asked;  450  pkgs.  No.  2,  32>^c. 
refused,  34j^c.  asked.  Mercantile  Ex- 
change, 100  pkgs.  pasteurized  offered, 
35Kc.  refused,  35^c.  Wanted;  350  pkgs. 
pasteurized  offered,  35j^c.  refused,  36^c 
asked;  250  pkgs.  No.  1  offered,  35c.  re- 
fused, 36c.  wanted;  200  pkgs.  No.  1 
offered,  no  bid,  35^c.  wanted;  150  pkgs. 
No.  2  offered,  no  bid,  35c.  wanted. 
Gould's  Cold  Storage,  500  pkgs.,  34>£c. 
to  35c. 

Toronto,  Monday,  June  12. — No.  1 
pasteurized,  32c;  No.  2  pasteurized,  31c; 
No.  1  unpasteurized,  31c;  No.  2  un- 
pasteurized, 29c.  Friday,  June  16. — No. 
1  pasteurized,  34>£c.;  No.  2  pasteurized, 
33c;  No.  1  unpasteurized,  33c;  No.  2 
unpasteurized,  32c. 

Country  Boards,  Monday,  June  12. — 
Isle  Verte,  1,000  pkgs.,  32c.  Tuesday, 
June  13.— St.  Paschal,  450  pkgs.,  33y8c. 

Cheese. 

Montreal,  Tuesday,  June  13. — Gould's 
Cold  Storage,  3,000  boxes  sold  at  15c. 
Wednesday,  June  14. — United  Dairymen 
Co-operative,  Ltd.,  490  boxes  No.  1 
white,  16  3/16c;  56  boxes,  No.  2,  refused 
15c,  asked  15^c. ;  77  boxes  colored 
specials,  refused  15%c,  asked  15  3/16c; 
1,281  boxes  No.  1,  15%c;  650  boxes  No. 
2,  15  13/16c.  Friday,  June  16. — 163  boxes 
No.  1  white,  16jHsc;  15  boxes  No.  2  white, 
refused  15Mc,  asked  15J^c;  77  colored 
specials,  15  15/1 6c;  740  No.  1,  15%c; 
173  boxes  No.  2,  15  15/16c.  Mercantile 
Exchange,  700  Belleville  and  Brockville's 
offered,  15%c.  refused,  16c.  wanted  (No.2 
lots  500  and  200  each) ;  500  finest  Ontario, 
15J^c.  wanted,  15%c.  refused.  Gould's 
Cold  Storage,  5,000  boxes  sold  at  15c.  to 
15%c,  according  to  quality. 

Toronto,'  Monday,  June  12. — No.  1 
large,  colored,  unparaffined,  15J^c 
Friday,  June  16. — No.  1  large,  colored, 
unparaffined,  16c. 

Country  Boards,  Tuesday,  June  13. — 
St.  Paschal,  309  sold  at  14  11/16c; 
Woodstock,  14J^c.  bid,  15^c  wanted, 
no  sales.  Thursday,  June  15. — Stirling, 
600  sold  at  15 He.;  Campbellford,  500 
white  sold  at  15  13/16c,  15Mc.  refused 
for  colored;  Kingston,  225  colored  sold  at 
15Mc;  Brockville,  855  white  and  2,465 
colored  offered,  60  white  and  225  colored 
sold  at  15%c  and  800  colored  sold  at 
15  13/16c.  Friday,  June  16.— Iroquois, 
565  white  and  300  colored  offered,  180 
white  sold  at  15%c,  15j^c.  bid  for 
colored,  balance  sold  on  the  curb  at  the 
Board  prices;  Picton,  1,125  colored 
offered  and  all  sold  at  16c;  Perth,  702 
offered,  323  sold  at  13Mc,  119  sold  at 
16c. 

Last  Minute  Prices. 

Cheese.  —  Country  Boards,  Friday, 
June  16.  Napanee,  1,420  boxes  offered; 
340  boxes  white,  15  13/16c;  1,080  boxes 
colored,  15  ll/16c.  Vankleek  Hill,  483 
white  and  412  colored  sold,  white  at 
16 3^c,  colored  at  15  15/1 6c.  Danville, 
1,182  boxes  sold  at  16J/£jC  Saturday, 
June  17.  Cornwall,  308  boxes  sold  at 
15Mc;  918  colored  sold  at  16^c  St. 
Hyacinthe,  750  boxes  sold  at  15Hc 

Toronto,  June  19.  No.  1  large,  colored, 
unparaffined,  16}^c. 

Montreal,  Monday,  June  19.  No  cheese 
offered. 

Butter. — Country  Boards,  Saturday, 
June  17.  St.  Hyacinthe,  250  packages 
sold  at  34c.    Farnham,  625  pkgs.  sold  at 

36Hc 

Toronto,  Monday,  June  19.  No.  1 
pasteurized,  35c;  No.  2  pasteurized  and 
No.  1  unpasteurized,  33c. 

Montreal,  Monday,  June  19.  Quebec 
F.  C.  Co-operative  Association,  575  pkgs. 
pasteurized,  37c;  1,270  pkgs.  No.  1  at 
36Jic  255  pkgs.  No.  2  at  35c;  34^c. 
refused  ond  255  pkgs.  No.  2,  35c.wanted. 
Mrcantile  Exchange,  250  pkgs.  pasteur- 
ized, no  bid,  37Hc.  wanted;  350  creamery, 
pasteurized,  No.  1,  36c.  refused,  36%c. 
wanted;  500  pkgs.  Quebec  No.  1,  no  bid, 
36c.  wanted;  200  pkgs.  No.  1  sold  at 
36Hc;  250  pkgs.  No.  2  sold  at  ZS%c. 

Last  Monday's  Live  Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal,  Monday,  June  19,  1922. 
Cattle  —  Receipts,  832.  The  cattle 
market  was  very  dull.  About  300  cattle 
were  on  sale  from  last  week.  Fat  cows 
and  heifers,  and  the  best  of  the  steers 
were  the  only  stock  in  demand.  Thin 


gras6  stock  were  not  wanted,  and  as  is 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  likely 
to  meet  with  a  poor  reception.  The 
top  for  steers  and  heifers"  was  $8.25;  a 
few  good  steers,  weighing  around  1,050 
lbs.,  brought  $8;  Northwest  steers  were 
not  selling.  Offers  on  this  class  ranged 
from  $7.50  down.  One  lot  of  choice 
heifer  cows  brought  $6.70;  good  fat 
cows  were  sold  for  $6  to  $6.25,  while  the 
common  grades  were  50  cents  or  more 
lower  than  last  week.  The  bulk  of  the 
cows  brought  from  $3.50  to  $5.  Up 
to  noon  only  a  few  odd  bulls  were  sold. 
Quotations:  Butcher  steers,  good,  $7.50 
to  $8.25;  medium,  $6.75  to  $7.25;  com- 
mon, $6  to  $6.75.  Butcher  heifers 
choice,  $7.50  to  $8.25;  medium,  $6.50 
to  $7.25;  common,  $4.50  to  $6.  Butcher 
cows,  good,  $5.50  to  $6.25;  medium, 
$3.50  to  $5;  canners,  $1  to  $1.50;  cutters 
$2  to  $3. 

Calves — Receipts,  1,225.  The  majority 
of  the  offering  was  thin,  pail-fed  calves, 
which  brought  from  $3.50  to  $5.  The 
bulk  of  sales  of  drinkers  was  around  $4; 
top  for  good  veal  calves  was  $7.50;  bulk 
of  good  ones,  $5.50  to  $7.  Quotations: 
good  veal,  $6  to  $7.50;  medium,  $4.50  to 
$5.50;  grass,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Sheep — Receipts,  1,795.  Spring  lambs 
were  in  good  demand,  and  the  best  lots 
sold  at  $13;  common  and  medium  ones 
from  $11  to  $12.  The  bulk  of  sales 
were  around  $12  to  $12.25.  Sheep  were 
quiet,  the  general  price  being  $3.50  to 
$4.50;  the  top  for  good  ones,  $5.  Quota- 
tations:  Ewes,  $3  to  $5;  lambs,  good,  $11 
to  $13. 

Hogs — Receipts,  1,423.  The  market 
was  strong.  Good  selects,  $15;  a  few 
picked  ones  brought  $15.25.  The  general 
price  was  $14.75  to  $15.  Smooth,  fat 
hogs  of  good  weights  brought  $14.25, 
and  mixed  lots  of  roughs  and  heavies 
from  $12.50  up;  sows,  $10  to  $1 1. 

Toronto,  June  19,  1922.  Cattle.— 
Receipts,  2,488.  In  addition  there  are 
287  cattle  billed  through.  The  run  is 
about  equal  to  the  demand.  Trade  is 
slow,  with  prices  steady  on  all  grades. 
The  exporters  are  buying  heavy  steers 
at  $8  to  $8.75,  and  some  bulls  at  $5.50. 
Choice  loads  of  handy-weights  are  going 
at  $8.25  to  $8.75,  with  baby  beeves 
at  $9  to,  $9.50.  Butcher  cows  sell  up 
to  $6.50,  with  a  few  good  bulls  at  $5.75 
and  $6.  There  is  a  fair  trade  in  light 
stockers.  Buffalo  reports  3,000  cattle, 
with  dry-fed  steady,  and  grassers  a  quarter 
to  a  half  lower.  Quotations:  Heavy 
beef  steers,  $8.25  to  $8.75.  Butcher 
steers,  choice,  $8.25  to  $8.75;  good, 
$7.50  to  $8;  medi  um,  $7  to  $7.50;  common 
$6.50  to  $7.  Butcher  heifers,  choice, 
$7.75  to  $8.50;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50; 
common,  $6.50  to  $7.  Butcher  cows, 
choice,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  medium,  $4.50; 
canners  and  cutters,  $1  to  $3.  Butcher 
bulls,  good,  $5  to  $6;  common,  $3  to  $4. 
Feeding  steers,  good,  $6.50  to  $7;  fair, 
$6  to  $6.50.  Stockers,  good,  $5.50  to  $6; 
fair,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Calves — Receipts,  662.  The  calf  trade 
is  a.  little  slow,  with  tops  steady  at  10 
cents.  Buffalo  reports  2,000  calves,  with 
tops  at  $10.75.  Quotations:  Choice,  $9 
to  $10;  medium,  $7  to  $9;  common,  $4  to 
$7.  Milch  cows,  choice,  $70  to  $90; 
springers,  choice,  $80  to  $100. 

Sheep  —  Receipts,  986.  Lambs  are 
steady  at  $15  to  $15.50  for  the  best, 
with  culls  at  $8  to  $12.  Sheep  are  slow 
at  $1  to  $5.  Buffalo  reports  1,200  sheep 
and  lambs,  the  Iambs  selling  at  $13.50; 
clipped,  $10  down;  best  ewes,  $3.50  to 
$5.  Quotations:  Ewes,  $1  to  $5.50; 
lambs,  $15  to  $15.50. 

Hogs— Receipts,  2,665.  Hogs  are 
steady  at  $14.25  fed  and  watered. 
Buffalo  reports  11,000  hogs,  heavies 
selling  at  $11.40,  others  $11.40  to  $11.50. 
Quotations,  fed  and  watered  basis: 
Selects,  $14.25;  lights,  $13.25;  heavies, 
$12.25;  sows,  $10.25. 


The  W.  P.  Fraser  Dispersal 

Of  the  various  Shorthorn  herds  which 
have  come  into  the  Public  Sale  ring  in 
Ontario  during  the  past  few  years,  we 
do  not  recall  one  that  has  been  more 
deserving  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
better  breeder  than  is  the  Fraser  herd, 
which  is  scheduled  to  sell  at  Meadowvale, 
Ont.,  on  Wednesday,  June  28th.  This 
offering  undoubtedly  presents  not  only 
several  of  the  real  outstanding  cattle 
of  the  day,  but  the  average  of  the  entire 
herd  is  just  a  little  higher  than  that 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  seeing 
in  an  unreserved  auction  ring.  Brown- 
dale  Banner,  the  senior  herd  sire,  is  an 
Orange  Blossom-bred  son  of  the  noted 
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Browndale,  and  was  grand  champion 
winner  at  the  Canadian  National  Ex- 
hibition in  1920,  and  now,  as  a  4-year-old 
sire  is  proving  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
best  breeding  grandsons  of  that  world 
renowned  sire,  Avondale,  that  we  have  in 
either  the  United  States,  or  Canada. 
He  will  be  selling  as  Lot  No.  1  in  the 
catalogue,  and  a  number  of  his  get,  all 
of  which  are  calves  of  the  calender  year, 
will  prove  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  offering.  Next  comes  the 
assistant  herd  sire,  Browndale  Member, 
which  is  also  a  son  of  Browndale;  while  his 
dam  is  a  Boyne  Lady  cow,  got  by  the 
noted  Dalmeny-bred  sire,  Roan  Chief, 
(imp.).  Browndale  Member  has  also 
been  a  winner  at  several  of  the  larger 
shows  in  the  past,  and  few  more  valuable 
sires  are  in  use  in  any  of  the  herds  in 
Canada  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Like  Browndale  Banner,  the  calves  from 
this  assistant  sire  which  are  selling  are 
of  the  sort  that  should  add  considerably 
to  the  average  of  the  general  sale  prices 
on  June  28th.  Coming  on  down  to  the 
breeding  females,  the  entire  offering 
gathers  around  four  or  five  of  the  more 
ta-hionable  families.  The  foundation 
cow  of  the  herd  was  Lady  Elgin  4th,  a 
Campbell  Rosebud-bred  cow,  and  she 
with  a  heifer  calf  at  foot,  which  is  got 
by  Browndale  Banner,  will  still  be  found 
a  worth  while  attraction  when  she  comes 
into  the  sale  ring.  Rosie  Rapture,  her 
1920  heifer,  which  is  got  by  a  son  of 
Right  Sort  (imp.)  is  also  selling,  and  is 
probably  one  of  the  strongest  heifers  that 
will  be  forward  in  any  of  the  June  sales. 
The  Rosebuds  are  next  followed  by  the 
Nonpareils;  the  foundation  cow  of  this 
family  in  the  Fraser  herd  being  Maple 
Shade  Nonpareil  3rd,  a  fine  type  of 
matron  got  by  the  Marr  Roan  Lady  bred 
bull,  Ringmaster.  Several  of  these  Non- 
pareils are  the  best  females  in  the  sale, 
and  all  trace  to  Dalmeny  5th  (imp.); 
while  another  branch  of  the  Nonpareils 
are  represented  by  Nonpareil  of  Hillside 
10th  and  her  offspring.  Although  one 
of  the  older  cows  selling,  Nonpareil 
of  Hillside  10th  will  be  found  a  valuable 
asset  to  any  offering,  and  she  is  selling 
with  a  Browndale  Banner  heifer  calf  at 
foot,  that  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
youngsters  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 
These  latter  Nonpareils  trace  to  Non- 
pareil 31st  (imp.).  The  Jilts,  or  Roth- 
nick  Belles,  as  they  have  later  been 
called,  make  up  an  important  part  of  the 
herd,  mostly  having  been  bred  from 
Oakley  Park  Rothnick  Belle,  a  7-year- 
old  cow  got  by  the  Lavender-bred  bull, 
Eclipse.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
real  breeding  cows  of  the  offering,  and  her 
2-year-old  heifer,  Rothnick  Belle  5th, 
got  by  Escana  Right  For'ard,  is  one  of 
the  real  attractions  of  the  herd.  The 
latter  will  calve  before  sale  time  to  the 
service  of  Browndale  Member.  A  couple 
of  Mary  Anne  of  Lancaster  females 
complete  the  list  of  foundation  families, 
but  there  are  two  Browndale  heifers 
which  we  must  refer  to  before  closing, 
these  being  Boyne  Lady  20th,  and  May- 
flower A.,  probably  as  two  valuable 
Browndale  daughters  as  have  yet  been 
sold  in  Ontario.  The  former  is  almost 
75  per  cent,  the  same  breeding  as  Brown- 
dale Member,  the  assistant  herd  sire, 
and  has  a  January  heifer  calf  at  foot, 
by  Browndale  Banner,  which  at  present 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  being  an  excellent 
prospect  for  a  real  herd  sire.  The  other 
heifer  is  a  Bruce  Mayflower,  and  also 
has  a  bull  calf  at  foot,  which  is  got  by 
Browndale  Member  and  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  best  bull  calves  we  have 
seen  to  sell  with  its  dam  in  any  of  this 
season's  sales.  As  mentioned  before,  the 
offering  throughout  is  exceptionally 
worthy,  and  readers  who  appreciate 
good  cattle  should  plan  now  to  attend 
this  sale.  Each  of  the  herd  sires  must, 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  breed,  go  into 
good  herds,  and  it  is  also  to  be  hoped 
that  the  breeding  females  will  have  a 
wide  distribution  among  the  better 
herds  of  the  Province  rather  than  being 
taken  up  by  a  few.  All  requests  for 
catalogues  should  be  addressed  to  W.  P. 
Fraser,  Imperial  Bank  Bldg.,  Leader 
Lane,  Toronto. 


Russell-Watt- Gardhouse 
June  Sale. 

In  reviewing  here,  somewhat  briefly, 
a  few  of  the  entries  which  are  going  into 
the  Russell- Watt-Gardhouse  Shorthorn 
sale,  to  be  held  at  Mr.  Russell's  farm 
at  Downsview,  Ont.,  on  Tuesday,  June 
27  th,  it  is  unfortunate  that  space 
will    not   permit  a  more  detailed  de- 


scription of  the  various  lots  selling. 
In  every  instance,  each  of  the  three 
breeders  mentioned  hav?  selected  the 
best  representative  animals  their  herds 
contain,  and  after  inspecting  the  lots 
now  being  catalogued  from  all  three 
herds,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  offering  throughout  reflects 
credit  on  each  of  the  three  breeders  whose 
herds  are  represented.  Mr.  Russell, 
for  instance,  is  consigning  among  others, 
three  of  the  best  daughters  and  one  son 
of  his  own  herd  sire,  Matchless  Dale. 
Matchless  Dale,  it  will  be  remembered, 
sired  the  three  calves  which  won  the 
"get-of-sire,"  class  at  Guelph  last  De- 
cember, and  was  also  the  sire  of  the  heifer 
which  topped  the  Toronto  sale  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  at  $1,025.  Two  of  his  three 
daughters  to  sell  in  this  sale  arc  Waterloo 
Princess  42nd  and  Waterloo  Princess 
43rd,  two  full  sisters.  The  former  is  a 
November  1920  heifer  and  the  latter,  an 
October  1921,  heifer  and  while  the  older 
one,  being  an  outstanding  show  heifer, 
is  probably  the  stronger  of  the  two,  we 
are  not  exaggerating  in  any  way  in  re- 
ferring to  them  as  not  only  two  of  the 
best  things  Mr.  Russell  has  ever  bred, 
but  also  as  being  two  of  the  best  heifers 
that  have  been  catalogued,  for  any  of  the 
past  two  season's  sales.  The  son  of 
Matchless  Dale  referred  to  is  a  14- 
months  show  calf  that  won  second  in  the 
junior  calf  class  at  Guelph  last  December 
and  was  also  one  of  the  winning  "get-of- 
sire"  group  at  the  same  show.  These 
four  entries  got  by  one  sire  will  undoubt- 
edly further  increase  the  popularity  of 
Matchless  Dale  as  a  herd  sire,  when 
they  come  into  the  ring  on  June  27th. 
As  several  of  the  older  breeding  females 
are  also  bred  to  him,  they  too,  should  be 
all  the  more  attractive  for  that  service. 
Referring  to  Mr.  Russell's  breeding  cows, 
there  are  among  others,  one  5-year-old 
Duchess  of  Gloacester  show  cow,  that 
is  selling  well  forward  in  calf  to  the 
service  of  Morisby  Captain  (imp.);  he 
being  a  Princess  Royal  bred  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Kingston.  Others  include  Bonnie 
Belle  2nd,  and  Inverton  Linda,  two 
imported  heifers;  the  former  selling  well 
forward  in  calf  to  Matchless  Dale, 
and  the  latter  selling  with  a  5-months 
bull  calf  at  foot,  which  is  got  by  Morisby 
Captain  (imp.)  the  sire  referred  to  above. 

Mr.  Watt  is  also  contributing  a  number 
of  the  best  things  that  he  has  yet  sold 
in  any  of  his  annual  June  sales.  Among 
these  are  to  be  found  a  10-months-old 
heifer  got  by  the  undefeated  champion 
Gainford  Marquis  (imp.)  and  from  one 
of  the  best  old  Stamford  foundation  cows, 
which  family  has  helped  to  make  the 
Watt  herd  famous.  Gainford  Duchess, 
a  September  1920  heifer;  Snowffake 
Beauty,  by  Browndale  Reserve;  and 
Chief  Lustre  Lady  a  20-months  heifer 
with   an   exceptional   Lustre  pedigree, 


Law  of  Supply  and  Demand 

The  supply  of  Tea  in  the  world  to- 
day is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly increasing  Demand.  Pro- 
duction has  been  less  than  consump- 
tion and  the  price  of  Tea  has  risen 
to  abnormally  high  levels.  In  order 
to  maintain  "SALADA"  Quality  we 
have   been  forced   to  advance  the 

Erice  of  our  popular  Brown  Label 
lend  to  65c.  per  lb.     The  Prices  of 

Blue,  Red  and  Gold  Labels  are  UNCHANGED 


I! 
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SALADA" 


For  Several 
and  Itched. 


Months.  Festered 
Cuticura  Healed. 


"I  was  affected  with  pimples  on 
my  face  and  shoulders  for  several 
months.  They  festered  and  itched 
and  my  forehead  was  disfigured.  I 
tried  different  remedies  which  did  no 
good.  I  sent  for  a  free  sample  of 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  which 
seemed  to  help  me.  I  bought  more 
and  after  using  two  cakes  of  Cuticura 
Soap  and  one  box  of  Cuticura  Oint- 
ment I  was  completely  healed." 
(Signed)  C.  V.  Randall,  Granada, 
Colorado,  Feb.  11,  1921. 

Clear  the  pores  of  impurities  by 
daily  use  of  Cuticura  Soap  and  occa- 
sional touches  of  Cuticura  Ointment 
as  needed  to  soften,  soothe  and  heal. 
They  are  ideal  for  the  toilet  as  is  also 
Cuticura  Talcum  for  powdering  and 
perfuming  the  skin. 

f*"?1*^^1  =ree.bf  M4n-  Address:  "Lyman«,Llm- 
K*d,  344  8t.  Paul  St..  W.. Montreal."  Sold  every- 
where_Soap25c.  Ointment 26 and 60c.  Talcum 26c. 
a^«>^ Cuticura  Soap  ahaves  without  mug! 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


I 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Remedy  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  Skin  Diseases,  Parasites  and 
Thrush,  and  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  Bony  Tumors. 
Removes  Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

For  Human  Use  Caustic  Balsam  has  no 
equal  as  a  Liniment  and  Counter-irritant 
for  Inflamatory  and  Muscular  Rheumatism, 
Sore  Throat  and  Chest  Colds,  Growths  and 
Stiff  Joints. 

A  Perfect  Antiseptic— Soothing  and  Heal- 
ing if  applied  immediately  to  Burns,  Bruises 
or  Cuts. 

Every  bottle  will  give  satisfaction.  Sold 
by  Druggists  or  sent  by  parcel  post  on 
receipt  of  price  $1.75  per  bottle.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Toronto,  < 


MACDONALDS 

Cut  Brier 

More  Tobacco  for  the  Money 


Canada's  best  buy 
the  ECONOMY  Package 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


You  Must  Not 

Lose  Grain 

This  Year! 


\/"OU'RE  cutting  the  corners  close 
-1-  this  year — watching  the  pen- 
nies. Well,  don't  let  a  threshing 
machine  waste  the  grain  you  raise. 
It's  just  as  easy  to  hire  or  buy  one 
equipped  with  The  Grain-Saving 
Wind  Stacker — the  stacker  that 
saves  the  grain  that  any  threshing 
machine  will  waste — makes  mon- 
ey for  the  farmer  and  thresherman. 

You  or  your  thresherman  c;n  get 
this  marvelous  grain-saver  for  any 
make  of  separator.  Thousands  are 
in  use.  If  your  thresherman  does 
not  already  have  it,  send  us  his 
name  and  address  and  we'll  tell 
him  where  he  can  get  it.  This  is  to 
your  advantage  —  for  a  bushel 
saved  is  a  bushel  earned,  and  The 
Grain-Saving  Wind  Stacker  saves 
MANY  bushels.  Write  us  today! 
Address  Department  E. 

INDIANA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  U.S.A. 


GmwSmm 

Wind  Stacker 


ONTARIO 

TENDERS  FOR  BUTTER,  1922-1923 

Sealed  tenders,  addressed  to  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  Parliament  Build- 
ings, Toronto,  marked  "Tenders  for 
Butter,"  will  be  received  up  to  noon  on 
Tuesday,  June  27th,  for  the  delivery 
of  creamery  butter  for  the  following 
institutions  for  the  years  1922  and  1923, 
viz : — 

At  the  Ontario  Hospitals  in  Brockville, 
Cobourg,  Whitby, 'Hamilton,  Kingston, 
London,  Mimico,  Penetanguishene, 
Toronto,  Orillia,  Woodstock,  Mercer 
Reformatory  in  Toronto,  Industrial  Farm, 
Burwash,  and  Ontario  Brick  and  Tile 
Plant,  Mimico  and  Ontario  Reformatory, 
Guelph. 

Delivery  subject  to  satisfaction  of 
Officers  of  Department  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  who  may  require  additional 
deliveries,  not  exceeding  20  per  cent., 
up  to  the  15th  June,  1923. 

Tenders  will  be  received  for  the  whole 
quantity  required,  or  for  the  specified 
quantities  required  for  each  institution. 

The  Department  reserves  the  right 
to  requisition  a  percentage  of  Oleo- 
margarine to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  several  institutions. 

A  marked  cheque  for  five  per  cent,  of 
the  estimated  amount  of  the  contract, 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  must  be  furnished  by  each 
tenderer  as  a  guarantee  of  his  bona  fides, 
and  two  sufficient  sureties,  or  the  bond 
of  a  guarantee  company  authorized 
to  do  business  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
will  be  required  for  the  due  fulfilment  of 
each  contract.  Specifications  and  forms 
and  conditions  of  tenders  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  and 
Public  Charities,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  or  from  Bursars  of  the  respective 
institutions.  The  lowest  or  any  tender 
not  necessarily  accepted,  the  Depart- 
ment expressly  reserving  the  right  to 
accept  any  tender  in  whole  or  in  part. 

H.  C.  NIXON, 
Provincial  Secretary. 
Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 
June  12,  1922. 


are  all  three  entries  that  have  sufficient 
flesh  and  quality  to  make  good  keen 
competition  at  any  of  the  coming  Ontario 
shows,  while  Gainford  Matchless,  a 
roan  6-year-old  cow  got  by  Gainford 
Perfection,  is  also  a  prospective  show 
entry  which  should  go  to  some  herd  that 
will  be  represented  on  the  show  circuit 
in  1922.  This  .cow  is  a  nicely  colored 
roan  showing  great  character  through- 
out, and  will  be  selling  within  a  few 
weeks  of  calving  to  the  service  of  the 
Watt  junior  herd  sire,  Lawton  Toff, 
(imp.).  This  young  sire,  which  is  got 
by  Lothian  Brigadier  (imp.)  will  be 
remembered  as  the  grand  champion 
bull  at  the  Ontario  Winter  Provincial 
Show  at  Guelph  in  December  last,  and 
he  will  also  head  the  Watt  show  herd  for 
the  season  of  1922.  Bridekirk  103rd, 
and  Wigton  Maiden,  are  two  imported- 
in-dam  20-months  heifers,  and  the  latter 
is  also  bred  to  Lawton  Toff  (imp.). 
There  is  only  one  bull  selling  in  the 
Watt  consignment,  this  being  a  dark 
roan  Marr  Flora  9-months  calf  of  herd 
sire  proportions,  which  is  got  by  the 
excellent  breeding  bull,  Fairlawn  Red 
Lion  (imp.),  a  first-prize  winner  at 
E-linburgh  in  1920  and  one  of  the  strong- 
est Rosewood  bred  bulls  that  has  ever 
come  to  Canada. 

The  Gardhouse  entries  are  headed  by 
Marquis  of  Orange  a  6-year-old  Orange 
Blossom  bred  son  of  the  undefeated 
Gainford  Marquis  (imp.)  and  this  sire 
just  mentioned  affords  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  someone  to  get  a  tried 


and  proven  son  of  Ontario's  most  noted 
herd  sire.  With  this  consignment  also 
comes  a  number  of  excellent  females, 
including  two  young  imported  cows, 
as  well  as  a  couple  of  outstanding  heifers. 
The  imported  ones  are  Graceful  Lass, 
a  5-year-old  roan  cow  by  Silver  Plate;  and 
Eliza  44th,  a  6-year-old  cow  by  Scottish 
Knight.  Each  of  these  have  heifer 
calves  at  foot,  both  of  which  are  sired 
by  Dale  Gladiator,  that  good  breeding 
grandson  of  Double  Dale.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  the  5-year-old  cow 
is  re-bred  to  the  Sultan  Choice  calf, 
Golden  Sultan,  which  won  the  senior 
class  at  Guelph  in  December.  There 
is  only  one  other  imported  cow  in  Mr. 
Gardhouse's  lot,  this  being  the  9-year-old 
Crombie-bred  cow  which  is  selling  well 
forward  in  calf  to  the  serive  of  Marquis 
of  Orange.  Among  the  heifers,  probably 
the  most  outstanding  is  a  20-months 
daughter  of  Dale  Gladiator,  although 
Jilt  Clipper,  a  1919  heifer  got  by  Clipper 
Knight,  and  from  a  Sittyton  imported 
dam,  is  an  individual  worthy  of  note, 
and  will  be  selling  well  forward  in  calf  to 
the  service  of  Gainford  Avon,  Mr. 
Gardhouses's  good  breeding  son  of  Gain- 
ford Marquis  (imp.).  These,  along  with 
numerous  others  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  mention,  make  up  an  offering 
that  is  bound  to  meet  with  the  most 
earnest  appreciation  of  the  Shorthorn 
breeder  who  is  desirous  at  all  times  of 
obtaining  the  best.  All  requests  for 
catalogues  should  be  addressed  to  T.  A. 
Russell,  Care  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Ltd 
West  Toronto. 


Doherty  and  Sapiro  Tour  Ontario. 


The  efforts  of  the  Honorable  Manning 
Doherty,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Ontario,  to  further  the  development  of 
Ontario  dairying  by  the  organization  of 
a  large  co-operative  dairy  marketing 
company,  have  now  reached  another 
stage  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  meetings, 
arranged  by  the  Minister,  which  have 
just  been  concluded.  Beginning  with  a 
meeting  at  Apple  Hill,  in  Glengarry 
County,  the  Minister  has  spoken  at 
twelve  meetings,  in  company  with  Aaron 
Sapiro,  the  Californian  whom  he  met  in 
Washington  last  autumn  and  whose 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  co-operation 
as  successfully  applied  in  California,  led 
to  his  being  brought  here  for  a  series  of 
meetings  in  March  and  again  for  the 
series  which  has  just  been  concluded. 
The  meeting  at  Apple  Hill  was  followed 
by  one  in  Brinston,  Dundas  County, 
and  others  in  Kemptville,  Grenville 
County;  Carp,  Carleton  County;  Elgin, 
Leeds  County;  Napanee,  Lennox  and 
Addington;  Stirling,  Hastings  County; 
Norwood,  Peterboro  County;  Atwood, 
Perth  County;  London,  Middlesex 
County;  Woodstock,  Oxford  County;  and 
Chatham,  Kent  County.  Each  meeting 
has  been  held  in  a  recognized  dairy  centre, 
with  the  exception  of  Chatham,  where 
the  tobacco  growers  were  more  directly 
interested;  and  the  object  in  each  case 
was  to  lay  before  the  producers,  who  are 
most  concerned,  the  plans  outlined  for 
the  formation  of  the  Ontario  Co-operative 
Dairy  Products,  Ltd.,  a  bill  for  the  in- 
corporation of  which,  in  the  event  of  its 
being  organized,  was  put  through  the 
Ontario  Legislature  at  the  recent  session, 
by  the  Minister.  Briefly  put,  the  Bill, 
which  has  now  been  given  the  effect  of 
law,  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  milk 
producers  of  Ontario,  the  necessary 
power  to  organize  for  the  control  of  their 
product  from  its  first  appearance  as  fresh, 
whole  milk  to  its  ultimate  market  in  the 
household  of  the  consumer,  whether  it 
appears  there  as  fluid  milk,  ice  cream, 
cheese,  butter  or  other  manufactured 
dairy  products. 

The  Plan. 
Until  the  recent  series  of  meetings,  no 
definite  outline  of  a  plan  had  been 
announced  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  Ontario 
dairying  through  a  central  selling  agency 
for  cheese  and  butter.  Tentative  plans 
had  been  drawn  up,  but  were  later  dis- 
carded and-  replaced  with  the  present 
outline,  which  leaves  many  details  still 
to  be  filled  in,  but  which,  on  the  word 
of  Mr.  Sapiro,  embraces  all  of  the  essentials 
for  successful  co-operation  as  discovered 
through  years  of  experiments  in  California. 
Briefly  then,  the  plan  which  has  been 
outlined  to  dairymen  throughout  Ontario 
during  the  past  ten  days  has  not  only  the 
strong  support  of  the  Ontario  Department 
of   Agriculture   and   the   personal  and 


enthusiastic  support  of  the  Minister,  but 
it  has  been  given  unqualified  endorsement 
by  the  one  man  in  California  who, 
perhaps,  has  come  more  intimately  into 
contact  with  all  of  the  80  odd  co-operative 
organizations  in  that  State,  and  who  is 
better  known  for  his  understanding  of 
co-operative  principles  than  almost  any 
other  man  in  the  United  States.  This 
which  follows,  therefore,  is,  as  explained 
by  Hon.  Mr.  Doherty,  onjy  the  frame- 
work of  a  structure  by  means  of  which 
dairymen  can  increase  their  returns  from 
the  dairy  cow,  give  better  satisfaction  to 
the  consumer,  increase  the  consumption 
of  dairy  products  and  thus  provide  a 
market  for  more  milk;  and,  in  addition, 
provide  that  standard  of  living  for  rural 
Ontario  to  which  she  is  justly  entitled. 
The  dairymen  themselves  must  fill  in 
the  details.  It  will  be  their  organization. 
They  can  cause  it  to  prosper  as  a  green 
bay  tree,  or  they  can,  through  indifference,, 
or  by  giving  heed  to  the  voices  of  op- 
position, turn  this  into  another  abortive 
attempt  to  develop  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  national  assets. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Ontario  Co- 
operative Dairy  Products,  Limited,  is 
capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  with  $10,000 
shares  at  a  par  value  of  $100  each.  These 
shares  cannot  bring  in  a  dividend  of  more 
than  seven  per  cent.,  and  will  be  sub- 
scribed for  by  individual  factories,  whether 
owned  privately  or  by  the  patrons  jointly. 
Whether  the  patrons  or  owner  of  a 
private  factory  subscribe  for  stock  will 
depend  upon  who  owns  the  cheese  at  the 
time  it  is  sold.  If  the  patrons  retain  title 
of  their  milk  until  it  is  made  into  cheese 
and  sold  through  their  own  salesmen,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  them  to  incorporate 
as  a  group  so  as  to  hold  one  or"  more 
shares  in  common.  Factories,  and  not 
individuals,  will  hold  the  stock,  because 
it  is  regarded  as  too  gigantic  an  attempt 
to  approach  the  individual  and  get  him 
to  undertake  individual  responsibility  to 
a  sufficient  extent  to  ensure  for  the 
company  the  control  of  60  per  cent,  of 
the  cheese  manufactured  in  Ontario. 
This  percentage  or  some  other  of  like 
relation  to  our  entire  production  is  re- 
garded as  necessary  if  the  co-operative 
company  is  to  become  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  selling  of  Ontario  cheese. 
That  the  company  must  be  the  dominant 
factor  is  well  understood,  because  in  all 
contracts  which  factories  will  be  ap- 
proached to  sign  it  will  be  expressly 
stated  that  unless  the  required  volume 
of  cheese  can  be  signed  up,  the  contract 
will  not  be  enforceable.  These  contracts 
will,  of  course,  be  legal  documents, 
enforceable  at  law,  except  as  above 
stated,  and  will  provide  that  any  factory 
entering  into  an  agreement  with  the 
company,  agrees  to  turn  over  to  the  latter, 
title  to  all  its  product  and  authority  to 
market  the  same  to  the  best  advantage. 


The  contract  is  an  essential  to  co-operative 
success,  since  it  is  the  means  by  which 
the  Company  is  assured  of  a  sufficient 
and  constant  volume  of  business.  This 
contract,  as  already  stated,  will  pass 
title  of  all  cheese  manufactured  byj 
participating  factories  to  the  central 
company.  This  will  permit  the  latter,  if 
necessary,  to  borrow  money  on  the  cheese 
before  it  is  sold,  and  thus  render  prompt 
payment  to  the  factories  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  final  selling  price.  It  is 
understood  that  the  banks  would  be' 
prepared  under  such  circumstances  ta 
advance  up  to  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  t1 
market  value  of  the  cheese  in  case  i 
was  considered  desirable  to  borrow  it  an 
store  the  cheese  instead  of  selling  im 
mediately. 

Small  Factory  Protected. 
It  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  as 
small  factories  to  subscribe  for  the  same 
amount  of  stock  as  large  factories,  so 
that  factories  making,  say,  30  to  40  tons  of 
cheese  during  a  season  will  probably  be 
asked  to  take  out  one  share,  and  larger 
factories  more  or  less  in  proportion. 
Each  factory,  however,  will  have  only  one 
vote  no  matter  how  many  shares  it  holds, 
so  that  the  small  factory  will  be  equally 
protected  with  the  larger  one.  This 
will  be  true  not  only  as  to  voting  power 
but  also  as  regards  the  management  of 
the  company's  affairs.  While  it  would 
be  out  of  the  question  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  factory  on  the  Board 
of  Directors,  it  is  necessary,  of  course, 
that  each  factory  have  a  say  in  the  making 
up  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and,  conse- 
quently, the  Province  will  be  divided  into 
districts,  with  an  approximately  equal 
number  of  factories  or  volume  of  pro- 
duction in  each.  Each  district  will  elect 
one  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  in 
which  election  each  factory,  large  and 
small,  will  have  one  vote,  and  this  vote 
will  be  exercised  by  someone  duly  qualified 
and  appointed  by  the  patrons  to  act 
for  them.  The  Board  of  Directors  will 
control  the  policies  of  the  Company 
and  will  elect  from  among  themselves 
seven  men  to  constitute  the  Executive 
and  carry  on  all  of  the  business  of  the 
company  through  its  executive  officers 
and  employees. 

The  probability  is  that  factories  will 
be  paid  80  per  cent,  of  the  market  price 
of  the  cheese  shipped,  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  delivered.  The  other  20  per  cent, 
would  be  retained  by  the  Company  with 
which  to  meet  operating  expenses,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  any  percentage' 
or  amoihit  remaining  after  meeting 
expenses  and  obligations  would  be  dis- 
tributed pro  rata  among  the  factories 
according  to  the  amount  of  cheese  sold 
through  the  Company.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  note,  also,  in 
connection  with  the  plans  outlined,  that 
the  principle  of  pooling  all  products  will 
be  followed  out.  By  this  method  the 
same  price  would  be  returned  for  all  cheese 
of  the  same  grade  received  in  the  same 
period.  Whether  this  pool  would  be  a 
daily  or  a  weekly  one  will  be  for  the  di- 
rectors and  management  to  decide. 

Butter  as  well  as  cheese  will  be  handled, 
and  it  is  intended  to  secure  sufficient 
creameries  to  make  up  from  30  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  butter  produced  in  Ontario 
before  going  ahead  with  the  creamery 
end  of  the  business. 

Dairying  More  Important  in  Future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Doherty  in  his  addresses 
outlining  the  above  plan  for  the  marketing 
of  Ontario's  cheese  and  butter,  referred 
to  the  fact  that  it_was  his  aim  to  keep  as 
close  to  the  farmers  of  the  province  as 
possible  so  that  he  will  be  in  a  position 
to  know  their  problems.  He  stated  that 
for  30  years,  he  and  many  others,  have 
preached  production  to  Ontario  farmers 
but  that  it  is  folly  to  talk  only  along  this 
line  as  long  as  the  present  inefficient 
marketing  methods  are  continued.  Ontario 
will  continue  to  be  a  great  dairy  pro- 
vince and  as  the  price  of  land  increases, 
the  economic  efficiency  of  the  dairy 
cow  will  become  more  apparent,  with  the 
result  that  dairying  will  assume  an 
even  more  important  place  than  it 
occupies  at  present.  Dairymen  now 
are  receiving  prices  altogether  too  low 
for  their  products  and  have  been  for 
some  time,  but  we  are  fortunate  in  that 
we  have  not  yet  been  driven  to  the 
extremities  to  which  the  farmers  of 
California  were  driven  before  they  ar- 
rived at  the  solution  of  their  problems 
through  co-operative  marketing.  Neither 
should  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  driven 
to  this  extremity  before  we  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  get  out  of  the  product 
of  our  labor  that  to  which  we  are  entitled. 
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Years  of  experiment  in  California  have 
resulted  in  a  discovery  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  co-operation  and  it 
should  be  our  business  to  profit  by  the 
example  of  others. 

We  should  also  remember  that  the 
national  debt  of  Canada  amounts  to  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  and  the  pay- 
ment of  this  debt  is  a  responsibility  that 
rests  in  large  measure  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  farmers  of  Canada.    "This  debt," 
said  the  Minister,  "has  to  come  out  of  you. 
You   cannot   get  away  from  it.  You 
may  be  chloroformed  by  unseen  taxes, 
but  you  will  pay  it.    It  can  be  paid  by 
increasing  the  number  of  shoulders  with 
which  to  bear  the  burden,  or  by  increasing 
the  profits  of  the  Canadian  people  and 
by  increasing  our  exports.     The  profits 
from  Agriculture  depend  upon  how  well 
we   maintain   the   fertility  of  the  soil 
and  no  branch  of  agriculture  will  maintain 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  better  than  dairy- 
ing.    No  province  of  Canada  can  pro- 
duce better  quality  products  than  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  but  our  fault  is 
that   we   do   not   always   do   it.  The 
whole  of  our  product  suffers  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  quality  of  part  of  it.  is 
inferior." 

The  Minister  referred  to  the  fact  that 
New  Zealand,  which  has  been  referred 
to  as  Canada's  greatest  competitor  in 
dairying,  increased  her  production  by 
100  per  cent,  in  1920  and  by  another 
100  per  cent,  in  1921.  Australia  like- 
wise is  becoming  quite  a  cheese  exporting 
country,  whereas  6  or  7  years  ago  she 
was  an  importing  country.  All  of  these 
increased  dairy  exports  go  to  Great 
Britain.  Our  position  is  more  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  last  year  we 
exported  to  Great  Britain  11,000,000 
pounds  of  cheese  less  than  we  formerly 
did,  while  on  the  other  hand,  Great 
Britain  consumed  57,000,000  pounds 
more  than  before,  for  the  same  period. 
This  can  only  mean,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker,  that  Great  Britain  got  68,000,000 
pounds  of  cheese  more  from  some  other 
place  than  Canada.  He  felt  it  was  his 
duty  to  tell  the  farmers  of  Ontario  the 
situation  as  he  saw  it  and  pointed  out 
i hat  by  means  of  co-operation  our  com- 
petitor countries  were  making  strides 
where_  we  are  making  slower  progress. 
He  pointed  out  that  not  a  pound  of  cheese 
comes  out  of  New  Zealand  but  comes 
from  the  co-operatives,  while  in  the  case 
of  Danish  bacon  there  is  only  one  private 
establishment  in  Denmark  where  hogs 
are  killed. 

Another  point  made  by  the  Minister 
w  is  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
principles  underlying  co-operation.  They 
are  the  same  principles  that  are  being 
applied  by  every  successful  business  in  the 
country.  The  establishment  of  any  joint 
stock  company  means  the  pooling  of 
money  for  the  manufacturing  and  market- 
ing of  products.  It  is  not  feasible  to 
practice  co-operation  of  this  sort  in  the 
production  of  farm  products  because  of 
the  i  ature  of  farming,  but  it  is  feasible 
and  profitable  to  practice  co-operation 
in  the  marketing  of  these  products. 
Marketing  is  a  specialized  business  and 
it  requires  a  type  of  organization  where 
specialists  may  be  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  producer,  who  cannot  be  a 
specialist  in  this  line  himself.  The  only 
thing  needful  is  a  plan  whereby  this  bene- 
fit can  be  brought  about  and  the  plan 
which  he  was  prepared  to  suggest  was 
one  which  embodied  all  the  principles 
□f  sound  co-operation  as  discovered 
through  experience  in  California  and  other 
places. 

California  Learned  Through 
Experience. 
All  who.  heard  Aaron  Sapiro  were 
united  in  the  opinion  that  he  is  a  pleasing 
speaker  and  carries  with  him  a  story  that 
s  >ell  told.  It  is  evident  also  that  he 
knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Not  only  is 
le  intimately  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  co-operation  as  carried  on  in 
California,  having  been  closely  connected 
with  the  various  co-operatives  for  many 
years  back  in  the  capacity  of  legal  counsel 
to  most  of  these  organizations,  but  his 
firm  also  carries  the  same  relationship 
to  other  organizations  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  result  that 
although  the  California  co-operatives 
do  a  business  each  year  of  approximately 
$300,000,000  the  organizations  with  which 
he  comes  into  intimate  contact  do  a 
gross  business  of  about  §400,000,000 
yearly. 

California  started  co-operation  in  1894 
under  very  adverse  conditions.  Her 
location,  far  away  from  the  consuming 
markets  of  the  United  States,   was  very 


much  against  her  and  California  farmers 
were  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding 
some  way  out   of  their  difficulties  or 
abandoning  their  farms.    They  went  to 
their  bankers  and  merchants,  who  were 
not  prospering  because  the  farmers  were 
not  prospering,  and  sought  the  advice 
of  these  men.    The  farmers  we*e  told 
that  the  marketing  end  of  the  business 
was  weak  and  that  they  were  merely 
dumping  their  product;    on    the  mar- 
ket, each  farmer   being  i-i  competition 
with  every  other  lam  er.    The  result  was 
that  organizations    we  e    formed,  each 
one  is  a  separate  locality.    But  still  the 
problem  was  not  solved.    Further  con- 
ferences with  merchants  and  bankers  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  instead  of  farmers 
dumping  their  products  on  the  market, 
in  competition  with  each  other,  the  local 
organizations  were  doing  the  same  thing. 
Years  of  experiment,  adjustment  and 
constant  striving  to  arrive  at  an  efficient 
system  of  markcthg  finally  developed 
the  fact  that  what  is  needed  is  an  organiza- 
tion  along   commodity    lines,  instead 
of  by  locality.    In  other  words,  it  is 
necessary  to  organize  all  of  the  farmers 
producing  one  commodity  and  bind  them 
together  in  one  strong  organization  so 
that  they  will  not  compete  with  one 
another  in  dumping  their  products  on  the 
market.   This  is  the  first  great  principle  of 
co-operation  evolved  out  of  the  experience 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweeden,  Bavaria, 
Italy   and   other    European  countries 
and  the  extremity  to  which  the  California 
producers  were  driven. 

About  1906,  California  farmers  really 
learned  how  to  form  a  co-operative 
organization,  and  since  that  time  one 
commodity  after  another  has  been 
organized,  until  at  present  there  are 
associations  for  the  marketing  of  oranges, 


THE 

MOLSONS 


Incorporated  1855 

Capital  and  Reserve  $9,000,000. 

128  Branches  in  Canada 

Every  Six  Mcnths  the  interest 
on  your  savings  account 
in  The  Molsons  Bank 
is  compounded. 


When  writing  please  mention  Advocat' 


PUMPING 


^ELECTRIC 

OUTFITS 


City  Advantages  in  the  Country 

With  a  Brantford  Pumping  Outfit  in 
your  h  me,  you  have  running  wat"r  in 
the  kitchen,  hathroom. 
laundry  and  barn;  water 
to  sprinkle  the  lawn  or 
garden,  fire  protection  or 
watering  stock.  The  cost 
is  reasonable  and  the  up- 
keep nothing.  We  make 
punv  s  to  be  operated  by 
hand  or  engine  power. 
Write  for  catalogu  -. 
Goold,  Sh«pley  &  M  lir  Co.. 
Limited.  Brantford.  Onlarin 


For  Sale— Large  Oak  Casks 

Suitable  for  cisterns,  holding  from  125 
to  225  gallons  each,  at  a  reasonable 
price.    If  sawn  in  two,  will  make 
excellent  water  troughs  for 
pasture  fields.  Apply 

London  Soap  Co.,  Ltd.,     London,  Ont. 


JVow  Built  itt  Canada 

Delco-Light  Success  Makes  Canadian  Factory  Necessary 


So  successfully  has  Delco-Light  (the 
modern  electric  light  and  power  sys- 
tem) brought  city  conveniences  and 
comforts  to  Canadian  farm  and  coun- 
try homes,  that  a  big  Canadian  factory 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  demand. 

Each  year  sees  new  thousands  of 
farms  made  brighter  and  safer  and 
more  profitable  through  Delco-Light. 
Today  Delco-Light  has  over  160,000 
satisfied  users. 

From  the  Delco-Light  division  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  factories 
at  Oshawa,  Ont.,  are  coming  the  best 


and  most  efficient  Delco-Light  plants 
ever  built.  They  are  economical  of 
fuel,  need  little  attention,  serve  de- 
pendably all  the  year  round.  They 
light  the  farm  or  country  home  and 
outbuildings,  supply  power  to  pump 
water  and  do  a  dozen  other  chores 
around  the  place.  They  pay  for  them- 
selves in  time  and  money  saved. 

Delco-Light  is  made  in  25  styles  and 
sizes.  No  matter  how  big  or  small 
your  requirements,  there  is  a  size  to 
fit  your  needs  exactly.  Write  your 
nearest  distributor  or  direct  to  us  for 
interesting  Delco-Light  literature. 


Delco-Light  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Oshawa,  Ontario 

ELECTRICAL  SYSTEMS,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 


WMSO-UBWT 


25 

Styies  and  Sizes 
a.  size  "for 
everyneed 
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POVLTRY 

AND 


Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  75  cents. 

BABY  CHICKS,   S.-C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
June,  July,  prices  $15.00  hundred.  Cooksville 
Poultry  Farm,  Cooksville,  Ont. 


BABY  CHICKS  FOR  SALE,  BROWN  AND 
White  Leghorns,  15c.  now;  13c.  in  July.  Rocks 
and  Anconas,  18c.  now;  16c.  in  July.  We  will  have 
5,000  for  sale  in  July.  June  chicks  all  sold.  A.  H . 
Switzer,  Granton,  Ontario.  

POULTRY  AND  EGGS  WANTED 

We  require  large  quantities  of  heavy  live  hens, 
dressed  chickens  and  fresh  eggs  to  supply  our 
trade.     It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 

C.  A.  MANN  &  Co. 

78  King  St.  London,  Ontario 

SUPERIOR  BRED-TO-LAY 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 

6  Imp.  pens,  Ancestor  records,  from  310  to  325 

eggs  in  1  year:  price  $3.00  per  15  or  $13.00 

per  100  eggs.  7  Canadian  pens,  records  from 
274  to  310:— price  $2.00  per  15  or  $10.00  per  100 
eggs.  All  eggs  sex  indicator  tested*  Importers  and 
breeders  of  the  very  highest  egg  producing  strains. 
MANOR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Bo*  !6,  Meadowvale,  Ont. 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  thi» 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  Help  and 
Situations  wanted  and  Pet  stock. 

TERMS  —  Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion. 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 
CLEAN,     RESPECTABLE     SINGLE  MAN 

wanted  on  100  acre  farm.  State  previous  ex- 
perience and  lowest  wage.  P.  C.  Gosnell,  Ridge- 
town,  Ontario.   

COLLIE    PUP  —  MALE  —  BLACK,  WHITE 
markings,    bred  Heeler,  4  months  old.  John 
Arnott,  Bright,  Ontario.  

FOR   SALE— 200  ACRES  CHOICE  WHEAT 
land,  near  church,  school  and  market;  excellent 
buildings;  good  location.     Crop  goes  with  farm  if 

sold  at  once.    Lock  Box  12,  Hensall,  Ont.  

TWENTY  YEARS  TO  PAY— THE  CANADIAN 
Pacific  Railway  Company  offers  for  sale,  farm 
lands  in  Western  Canada  for  mixed  farming,  rais- 
ing cattle  and  poultry,  and  for  dairying.  Prices 
averaging  about  $20  an  acre.  One-tenth  cash, 
balance  in  twenty  years.  Also  a  few  improved 
tarms  to  farmers  with  families.  For  prices  and 
particulars  apply  to  C.  L.  Norwood,  Land  Agent. 
Desk  R,  C.P.R.  Montreal,  Quebec.  - 
WANTED— FARMER  AND  WIFE.  HE  AS 
foreman  of  stock  farm,  must  be  good  practical 
termer  and  stockman.  Wife  as  competent,  cleanly 
housekeeper.  Apply  stating  wages  required  and 
giving  references.    P.  O.  Box  128,  Brantford.  Ont. 

A  Section  for  Sale— Paynton,  Sask. 

iif  -  17i  Township  46,  Range  20,  West  34th  Mer- 
idian, Sask.  First  class  wheat  land.  Two  hundred 
acres  in  culture,  two  hundred  acres  in  summerfallow 
and  two  hundred  and  fortyacres  which  has  already 
been  cultivated.  Applicant  must  state  experience 
and  reference  by  applying  to 

HON.  GEO.  E.  AMYOT 
45  Dorchester  Street,  Quebec,  Canada 

Half  Section  for  Sale— Paynton,  Sask. 

Half  Section  No.  S-18,  Township  46.  Range  20 

West  2nd  Meridian,  Sask.    First  class  wheat  land. 

Has  not  been  cultivated  lately.    Apply  to 

«  «.  •  .     HON-  GEO.  E.  AMYOT 

45  Dorchester  Street,  Quebec,  Canada 

One  Third  Section  for  Sale 
Paynton,  Saskatchewan 

One  third  section  400  acres  half  SE— one  quarter 
section  No.  12,  Township  47,  Range  21,  West  3rd 
Meridian,  Sask.  Two  hundred  acres  in  culture 
Applicant  must  state  experience  by  applying  to 

HON.  GEO.  E.  AMYOT 
45  Dorchester  Street,  Quebec,  Canada 

Married  Man 

Requires  Position  as  HERDSMAN 

with  Shorthorn  cattle  or  any  beef  breed.  Fully 
experienced.  Apply 

A.  STIMPSON,  -  In&lewood,  Ont. 

PHOTO  FINISHING 

Rapid  Service.  Finest  work.  Trial  offer— send 
film  with  25c.  We  will  return  with  six  beautiful 
prints,  glossy  or  dull.  Goodfellow,  Saunders  & 
Craig,    16  Helntzman  St.  Toronto. 

PATENT  SOLICITORS  Fetherstonhaugh 
^&  Co.  The  old-established  firm.  Patents 
everywhere.  Hsad  Office:  Royal  Bank 
Buildings,  Torcnto.  Ottawa  Office,  5 
Elgin  Street.  Offices  throughout  Canada. 
Booklet  free. 

Farm  With  Growing  Crops  $4,000 
13  Cattle,  Horses,  Poultry 

Pigs,  implements  included  if  you  come  now;  90 
acres  on  improved  road  in  heart  rich  agricultural 
district,  convenient  RR   town;   55   acres  tillage, 

30  acres  pasture;  about  1,000  cords  wood,  orchard! 
5-room  house,  100-ft.  barn.  etc.  Owner  unable 
operate,  $4,000  takes  all,  part  cash.  Details  this, 
one  of  700  acres  with  34  cattle,  equipment,  growing 
crops  for  $11,000,  and  many  other  stocked  and  fully 
equipped  farms  throughout  all  Canadian  provinces, 
section  8  Illus.  Catalog  Canadian  Farm  Bargains 
FREE.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 

31  S  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Canada 


pears,  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  dried 
fruits,  prunes,  small  beans,  lima  beans, 
walnuts,  alfalfa,  honey,  milk,  cheese, 
butter,  olives,  and  other  separate  com- 
modities, making  twenty-two  in  all. 
There  are  83  different  co-operatives 
functioning  in  California,  and  since  1910 
they  have  marketed  about  $2,000,000,000 
worth  of  farm  products.  Since  dumping 
has  been  avoided,  the  California  farmers 
have  made  every  attempt  to  "merchan- 
dise" their  products  in  the  most  business- 
like manner,  and  the  result  is  that 
California  dairymen  are  now  able  to 
show  a  substantial  profit,  due  to  co- 
operation,, in  seventeen  out  of  eighteen 
years.  The  aim  of  co-operation  is,  there- 
fore, to  substitute  "merchandising"  for 
the  "dumping"  of  farm  products. 

In  this  process,  however,  there  are 
numerous  steps,  several  being  of  primary 
importance.  The  first  of  these  is  grading 
according  to  quality  and  the  use  of  a 
brand  name  for  every  package.  California 
sells  Mist  o'  Gold  butter,  Sun  Sweet 
prunes,  Sun  Maid  raisins,  and  Sun  Kist 
oranges,  and  it  should  be  the  object  of 
any  organization  to  stand  behind  its 
brand  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  business. 
The  next  important  point  is  packages, 
and  these  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  carry  the  product  to  the  consumer  in 
as  nearly  perfect  condition  as  possible. 
The  third  important  point  is  to  extend 
the  market;  not  only  the  number  of 
markets,  but  also  the  length  of  time  the 
product  can  be  put  upon  the  market. 
This  can  be  done  through  storage  and 
distribution  so  as  to  avoid  gluts  and  over- 
supply.  The  market  can  also  be  extended 
by  advertising  so  as  to  increase  con- 
sumption. Three  of  the  larger  California 
co-operatives  advertise  their  products  to 
the  extent  of  about  $2,000,000  yearly,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  people  to  want  them 
every  day  instead  of  regarding  them  as 
luxuries. 

All.  of  these  points  have  been  given  to 
readers  in  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
before,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Sapiro's 
former  visit  to  Ontario.  It  is  important 
to  refer  again,  however,  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  plan  of  merchandising  instead 
of  dumping  farm  products  the  price  is 
set  with  reference  to  the  supply  at  the 
point  of  consumption,  rather  than  the 
supply  at  the  point  of  production.  To 
bring  this  about  means  that  the  selling 
machinery  of  the  organization  must  be 
built  up  so  that  all  of  the  product  passes 
through  one  channel  on  its  way  from  the 
grower  to  its  ultimate  destination.  One 
central  selling  organization  is  essential  so 
that  this  organization  may  keep  its  eye 
on  the  whole  market,  and  so  that  it  may 
have  control  of  all  of  the  product  to  be 
marketed.  In  this  connection,  also,  a 
commodity  organization  must  be  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  market,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  have  under  contract  60  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cheese  production  of 
Ontario  before  the  Ontario-  Co-operative 
Dairy  Products,  Limited,  begins  to 
function.  The  method  of  achieving  suc- 
cessful co-operation  also  involves  a  tight, 
enforceable  contract  for  a  term  of  years, 
and,  in  California,  contracts  run  from 
three  to  fifteen  years;  while  the  principle 
of  the  internal  pool,  which  provides  that 
all  products  marketed  through  the  organ- 
ization delivered  at  the  same  time,  and 
measuring  up  to  the  same  standards  of 
quality,  must  be  paid  for  at  the  same 
price,  is  of  fundamental  importance. 
What  is  Being  Done. 
At  each  of  the  meetings  that  have  been 
held,  Mr.  Sapiro  first  told  the  story  of 
co-operation  in  California.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Doherty, 
who  reviewed  conditions  as  they  exist 
and  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  putting 
the  marketing  of  dairy  products  upon  a 
firmer  basis.  He  then  outlined  the  plan 
which  he  was  prepared  to  suggest  as  a 
basis  of  organization,  and  asked  that,  if 
his  audience  saw  fit,  they  nominate  a 
committee  of  five  or  seven  men  to  act 
as  an  organization  committee  in  that 
county  and  co-operate  with  committees 
appointed  in  other  counties  to  put  the 
organization  over. 

Fallis  Entries  in  Fraser 
Sale. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
James  Fallis,  of  Brampton,  Ont.,  is 
consigning  to  the  Fraser  Shorthorn  sale 
to  be  held  at  Meadowvale  on  June  28th, 
ten  head  of  high-class  cattle,  nine  of 
which  are  females.  In  selecting  these, 
it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Fallis  has  drawn 
from  the  best  of  his  herd  and  each  of  the 


ten  entries  should  meet  with  the  best 
of  appreciation  when  they  come  before 
the  public  on  June  28th.  Among  the 
more  noteworthy  pedigrees  will  be  found 
one  of  the  most  choicely  bred  roan  Jilt 
cows  that  has  been  catalogued  for 
an  Ontario  sale  in  some  time,  and 
another  outstanding  Bruce  Mayflower 
heifer  calved  in  March  of  1921,  and  got 
by  the  imported  Bruce-bred  sire,  Myreton 
Renown.  There  are  also  a  mother  and 
daughter  of  the  Ballechin  Daisy  tribe 
that  should  be  remembered  in  Mr. 
Fallis'  contribution,  as  well  as  a  Calce- 
olaria cow  from  a  Whitehall  Sultan  dam. 
A  ten-months  bull  from  this  cow  is  Mr. 
Fallis's  only  entry  in  males.  Other 
females  going  in  to  complete  the  offering 
include  a  6-year-old  Mysie  cow,  a  roan 
6-year-old  Cruickshank  Matchless,  and  a 
well-bred  6-year-old  Mina  cow  got  by 
Fashion  Plate.  The  Fallis  pedigrees 
are  included  in  the  Fraser  catalogue, 
and  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 
For  same,  address  Mr.  Fraser,  Imperial 
Bank  Bldg.,  Leader  Lane,  Toronto,  Ont. 


A  PAYING  INVESTMENT 

Store  your  corn  in  a 
BISSELL  SILO  and  it 
will  keep  sweetandsappy. 
BISSELL  SILOS  are  built 
of  seasoned  timber  satu- 
rated with  Wood  Pre- 
servative Oils.  They  are 
durable,  heavy  -  hooped 
structures,  with  air-tight 
walls  and  tight  doors. 
In  several  sizes  with  or  without  roofs. 
Write  Dept.  W  for  free  catalogue.  97 
T.  E.  Blssell  Co.,  Ltd.,  Elsra,  Ont. 


Fully  Equipped  Farm:  90  Acres 
Overlooking  Beautiful  River 

Matchless  opportunity  in  prosperous,  friendly 
farming  community,  handy  village,  good  markets; 
70  acres  loam  tillage  for  2'/i  tons  hay  per  acre;  15- 
cow  river-watered  pasture,  lots  of  fruit;  good  6- 
room  house,  delightful  view,  22-cow  barn,  poultry 
house.  Owner  retiring  makes  low  price  $7,000,  if 
taken  now  includes  horses,  11  cattle,  vehicles,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  crops,  etc.,  less  than  1/3  cash. 
WM.  T.  MILLER,  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
Box  222,  Wingham,  Ont.,  Can. 


Horse  Sense ! 


Bill  Jones  decided 
breed  horses. 


to 


He  studied  the  pedigrees, 
points  and  performances 
of  the  Stock  before  buy- 
ing. 

Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  suitability  of  vari- 
ous strains  to  the  particular 
conditions  of  his  situation. 

With  an  eye  to  the  im- 
mediate returns  he  wanted, 
and  the  future  business  he 
desired  to  build  up. 

And  he  bought  from  a 
reliable  Dealer,  whose  past 
records  and  present  busi- 
ness proved  that  his  judg- 
ment and  methods  were 
exceptionally  sound  —  a 
Dealer  anxious  for  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the 
Client. 


Bill  Jones  decided  to  take 
Insurance. 

He  studied  the  methods, 
points  and  performances  of 
the  Company  before  buy- 
ing. 

Taking  in  to  consideration 
the  suitability  of  various 
policies,  to  the  particular 
conditions  of  his  situation. 

With  an  eye  to  the  im- 
mediate protection  he 
wanted  for  his  family,  and 
the  future  Estate  he  de- 
sired to  build  up. 

And  he  bought  from  the 
London  Life  Insurance 
Company,  because  their 
past  records  and  present 
business  proved  that  their 
judgmentandmethodswere 
exceptionally  sound  ;  a 
Company  anxious  for  the 
complete  satisfaction  of 
the  Client. 


The  Results  Exceeded  His  Expectations 


The 


London  Life 

Insurance  Company 

"Policies  Good  as  Gold" 

Head  Offices       -       -       London,  Canada 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


June  22,  1922 
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Automobiles,  Farm  Motors,  Farm  Machinery. 


Principle  of  Ignition. 

There  are  three  things  required  before 
■  gasoline  engine  will  run.  These  things 
:are  absolutely  essential.  First,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  mixture  of  gasoline 
and  air  in  the  engine  cylinders.  Second, 
this  mixture  must  be  compressed,  and 
third,  there  must  be  a  spark  to  set  fire  to 
the  compressed  mixture.  The  third  thing 
required  to  make  the  engine  run  is  the 
one  which  is  most  diffcult  to  understand, 
if  the  reader  is  not  familiar  with  electricity. 
The  system  of  ignition,  as  it  is  called,  is 
usually  made  up  of  certain  electrical 
Bevices  which  probably  give  more  trouble 
to  the  motorist  than  all  the  other 
mechanisms  on  the  machine.  The 
ignition  systems  used  on  automobile 
engines  at  the  present  time  are  all  electrical 
gystems  giving  an  electric  spark  which 
passes  in  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  and 
sets  fire  to  the  compressed  mixture,  and 
in  dealing  with  electricity  and  electrical 
apparatus  in  these  systems,  the  first  thing 
To  know  is  how  electricity  acts  and  how 
you  can  make  it  do  work  for  you. 

Xo  one  can  tell  you  just  what  electricity 
i>;  we  know  how  it  acts  and  how  it  moves 
in  the  same  way  that  we  know  how  the 
force  of  gravity  acts.  If  you  throw  a 
stone  into  the  air  it  will  come  down 
again,  but  you  cannot  explain  why, 
beyond  saying  that  the  force  of  gravity 
makes  it  come  down.  You  cannot  say 
just  what  "gravity'  is — so  it  is  with 
electricity.  Electricity  is  in  everything 
— in  your  body,  in  your  clothes,  in  the 
magazine  you  are  reading,  in  the  chair 
upon  which  you  are  sitting — and  the  only 
reason  you  do  not  feel  a  shock  is  because 
tlie  electricity  is  not  in  "motion." 

If  you  put  a  water  wheel  in  the  middle 
of  a  pond,  the  wheel  will  not  revolve,  no 
matter  how  deep  or  h6w  large  the  pond 
may  be.  To  make  the  wheel  revolve  to 
get  any  work  out  of  it,  you  must  place 
the  wheel  in  position  that  the  water  may 
flow  from  a  high  level  to  a  low  level,  and 
in  flowing,  move  or  push  the  wheel  around. 
There  must  be  a  current  of  water  before 
the  wheel  will  move — -so  in  electricity- 
there  must  be  a  "current  or  a  flowing 
of  electricity"  before  you  can  get  any 
work  out  of  it.  If  you  want  water  to 
flow,  you  provide  a  path  for  it  downhill, 
or,  in  other  words,  you  allow  it  to  take  a 
natural  course  from  a  high  level  to  a  low 
level.  You  can  pump  water  to  a  high 
level  and  then  get  it  to  flow  through 
pipes  or  along  a  stream.  When  water  is 
pumped  into  a  tank  that  is,  say,  100  feet 
high,  you  know  that  there  will  be  a 
certain  pressure  in  the  pipes  leading  from 
the  tank,  and  if  you  want  to  know  how 
much  pressure  there  is,  you  will  measure 
it  in  so  many  pounds  pressure.  At  the 
same  time  you  can  measure  the  quantity 
of  water  flowing  out  of  the  pipes,  and  you 
can  say  that  so  many  gallons  will  flow  in 
a  minute. 

You  are,  no  doubt,  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  measurements  called  a  pound, 
gajlon  and  minute,  and  if  you  were  told 
that  200  gallons  of  water'  were  flowing 
out  of  a  certain  pipe  in  a  minute  at  a 
pressure  of  50  pounds  you  woujd  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  current  of  water 
referred  to. 

Xow,  when  you  come  to  work  with 
electricity,  you  should  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  current  in  the  same  way,  but 
you  will  find  that  the  measurements  of 
electric  currents  are  not  stated  in  gallons 
and   pounds,   but   in   other  terms,  as, 


amperes,  meaning  the  quantity  of  current 
flowing;  volts,  meaning  the  pressure, 
causing  it  to  flow;  and  ohms,  meaning  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  flow  of  current. 

Electricity  produced  in  one  place  may 
be  transmitted  to  another  place,  pro\  ided 
a  path  is  arranged  so  that  it  may  return 
to  where  it  started.  It  will  not  flow  if 
there  is  no  circuit;  that  is,  a  continuous 
path.  If  the  circuit  is  broken,  the  flow 
will  immediately  stop,  and  will  not  start 
again  until  the  circuit  is  once  more 
completed. 

Copper  wire  is  usually  used  to  take  the 
electric  current  from  where  it  is  produced 
to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and 
another  wire  may  be  used  to  bring  it 
back  again,  the  first  wire  being  called  the 
"lead,"  and  the  second  the  "return." 

If  there  is  any  way  in  which  the  current, 
may  leak  from  the  "lead  wire  and  return 
to  the  starting  point  without  going 
through  the  entire  circuit,  it  will  do  so, 
and  this  leakage  is  called  a  short  circuit 
or  ground. 

Anything  that  will  permit  a  current  of 
electricity  to  pass  through  it  is  called  a 
conductor;  all  metals  are  conductors. 
Substances  such  as  rubber,  china,  por- 
celain, glass,  wood  fibre  and  mica  are 
called  non-conductors  or  insulators.  A 
wire  is  insulated  to  prevent  leakage  of 
current  into  any  metallic  substance  it 
may  touch  by  wrapping  it  with  cotton 
or  silk,  which  is  soaked  with  rubber  to 
prevent  dampness  from  getting  in.  When 
dry,  cotton  and  silk  are  insulators,  but 
as  water  is  a  conductor,  damp  cotton  and 
silk  cease  to  be  insulators.  While  all 
metals  are  conductors,  some  are  better 
conductors  than  others;  a  copper  wire, 
for  instance,  will  pass  a  larger  current 
than  an  iron  wire  of  the  same  size.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  copper  has  a 
lower  resistance. 


Paint  up  the  Implements. 

It  has  been  often  and  truly  said  that 
iarm  implements  do  not  wear  out  but 
they  rust  out  or  are  destroyed  by  misuse. 
No  piece  of  machinery  can  be  used  year 
after  year,  or  be  left  out  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  subject  to  the  decaying  effects 
of  continued  exposure  to  rain,  snow  and 
the  hot  sun  without  becoming  seriously 
affected.  The  metal  parts  of  a  machine 
are  bound  to  rust  and  weaken  under  these 
conditions,  while  the  wooden  parts  dry 
out,  rot,  and  speedily  become  unable  to 
bear  any  strain  or  heavy  pull.  One  of  the 
best  preservatives  for  farm  machinery, 
as  well  as  for  farm  buildings,  is  the 
liberal  use  of  paint.  It  may  take  some 
time  to  go  over  all  the  machinery  and 
implements  if  they  are  badly  in  need  of 
paint,  but  if  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  them 
painted  up  it  does  not  take  much  time 
in  any  one  year  to  keep  them  in  this 
condition.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion indicates  that  this  job  of  painting 
the  machinery  can  be  satisfactorily 
done  by  some  of  the  younger  persons 
about  the  farm.  The  boy  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  only  ten  years  old,  and  yet  we 
understand  that  he  has  painted  practically 
all  the  farm  machinery  on  his  father's 
farm.  The  photograph  was  taken  on  the 
farm  of  W.  D.  Sawdon,  Grenville  County, 
and  apparently  Mr.  Sawdon  is  one  of 
those  who  believes  in  the  preservative 
value  of  paint.  There  is  no  questioning 
the  fact,  also,  that  painted  imple- 
ments give  the  farmyard  and  the 
farm  an  air  of  success  and  pleasantness 
which  might  otherwise  not  be  secured. 


The  younger  members  of  the  family  can  be  of  much  assistance  in  keeping 
the  implements  and  machinery  painted  to  withstand  weather  conditions. 


Jiill 


We  could nt 

Farm  wimout  ihem — 


Prosperous  farming  depends  upon  smooth  working 
machinery — and  smooth  working  machinery  is  usually 
the  result  of  proper  lubrication  with  the  right  grade  of 
Imperial  Lubricants. 

Imperial  Farm  Lubricants  have  been  developed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  every  type  of  machine  used  on 
Canadian  farms.  The  use  of  the  right  grades  insures 
maximum  service  and  profit  from  all  of  your  imple- 
ments. Make  your  selection  from  the  list  below,  or 
ask  the  Imperial  Oil  man. 


Lubricants 

FOR     ALL      FARM  PURPOSES 


IMPERIAL  POLARINE  OIL 
IMPERIAL  POLARINE  MEDIUM  OIL 
IMPERIAL  POLARINE  HEAVY  OIL 
For  gasoline-burningjengiaes— automobiles  and  trucks. 

IMPERIAL  POLARINE  SPECIAL  HEAVY  OIL 
For  kerosene-burning  stationary  engines  and  tractors, 

IMPERIAL  POLARINE  EXTRA  HEAVY  OIL 
For  motors  requiring  an  unll&ually  heavy  oil. 

IMPERIAL  PRAIRIE  HARVESTER  OIL 
IMPERIAL  GRANITE  HARVESTER  OIL 
For  open  bearings  of  separator*  ,  binders,  etc. 

IMPERIAL  CAPITOL  CYLINDER  OIL 
For  steam  cylinder  lubrication—tractors  and  stationary  engines 

IMPERIAL  GAS  ENGINE  OIL 
For  stationary  or  portable  engines,  kerosene  or  gasoline. 

IMPERIAL  POLARINE  CUP  GREASE 
IMPERIAL  THRESHER  HARD  OIL 
For  grease  cup  lubrication — clean,  solidified  oils. 


The  Imperial  Charts  of  Recommendations  show  exactly  what 
grade  of  Imperial  Polarine  Motor  Oils  will  give  the  best  results 
with  your  type  of  truck,  tractor  or  automobile.  Further 
information  will  be  gladly  supplied  by  the  Imperial  Oil  man — 
an  expert  on  lubrication. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 

Canadian  Company  Canadian  Capital  Canadian  Workmen 


Lawton  TofF  (Imp.). 

Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  bull  at  Ontario  Winter 
Provincial  Fair.  Guelph,  Dec,  1921. 


Among  the  WATT 
ENTRIES  selling  at  the 

Russell-Watt- 
Gardhouse  Sale 

You  can 

Buy  Females  Bred  to 
Lawton  Toff  (Imp.) 

This  bull  was  Grand  Champion 
winner  at  the  Ontario  Winter  Pro- 
vincial Fair  last  December,  and 
will  be  at  the  head  of  our  show 
herd  for  1922. 

Buy  a  Female  Bred  to 
Lawton  Toff  (Imp.) 
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Founded  1861 


Canada's  Butter 


MadeWitli 


asov 


Purest  and  Best  374 


THE  CANADIAN  SALT  CO.  LIMITED 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog 
Remedies 


 \ 

BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  anf 
address  by  the 
Author. 

H.  Clay  Glover  C». 

Inc. 

129  West  24th  Street 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Typey,  young  bulls  and  females 
to  offer,  of  choice  breeding  and  in- 
dividuality. 

SHROPSHIRE  &  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  for  breeding 
purposes  or  fitted  for  the  show 
ring. 

Satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS, 
Queenston,         -  Ontario 


CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
all  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guar- 
antee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 
Limited 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 


for  sale- 
Two  Imported  Percheron  Mares 

five  years  old,  with  filly  foals  by  side  and 
bred  again  to  imported  sire.  Also  a 
number  of  good  Hackneys  from  one  to 
five^  years  old. 

LeROY  GOFF,    Glencoe,  Ont 


Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS 

SOUTHDOWNS 

COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull. 
Queen's  Edward. 
ROBT.  McEWEN  &  SONS,  R.  4,  London,  Ont. 


K  * 


Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen-Angus 

Present  offering-A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 

G.  C  CHANNON,   Oakwood,  Ontaria. 

Telephone-Oakwood.  Railway. 
Linsday.  G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 


|        Live  Stock  Notes.  | 
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Loyal  Heart — A  Horse  to 
Remember. 

Ry  Will  H.  Ogilvie. 

Every  horseman  in  his  life-time 
possesses  one  horse  which  stands  out 
before  all  the  others;  one  which  at  the 
mental  review  of  his  favorites — so  often 
indulged  in — goes  before  the  rest  of  the 
troop  in  undisputed  pride  of  place.  It 
may  be  a  race  horse  among  race  horses, 
a  hunter  among  hunters,  a  driving  horse 
among  his  peers,  or  a  hack  among  hacks, 
— but  there  he  is:  the  horse  incomparable, 
the  pick  of  the  bunch,  the  pearl  of  them 
all.  And  such  to  me  was  the  old  grey, 
Loyal  Heart. 

I  had  been  several  years  in  the 
Australian  Bush,  and  had  owned  quite  a 
number  of  horses — good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent, when  on  one  never-to-be-forgotten 
spring  morning  fate  made  me  the  for- 
tunate owner  of  the  most  perfect-man- 
nered hack,  the  most  delightful  com- 
panion, the  gamest  and  most  enduring 
horse  that  ever  carried  a  bridle.  And  he 
came  to  me  in  rather  a  strange  and 
unexpected  fashion,  which  made  him 
doubly  welcome. 

One  day  the  teamster  who  drove  the 
ten-horse  wagon  on  our  New  South  Wales 
station  of  Mulga  Plains  threw  up  his  job 
and  left.  Two  days  later,  as  though 
dropped  from  the  clouds  by  a  thoughtful 
Providence,  a  small,  bandy-legged  man 
appeared  at  the  station  riding  a  very 
good-looking  grey  horse  and  leading  as 
his  pack-horse  a  racing-built,  well-bred 
chestnut.  Satisfying  our  overseer  as  to 
his  qualifications,  he  expressed  himself  as 
willing  to  take  on  the  teamster's  job,  and 
was  installed  forthwith.  He  proved  him- 
self a  good  man  and  up  to  his  job.  His 
horses,  which  had  at  once  attracted 
notice  by  their  quality,  were  turned  out 
in  the  horse  paddock  and  w:ere  the  centre 
of  an  admiring  crowd  when  first  they 
appeared  in  the  stockyard.  The  grey  was 
a  short-backed,  deep-girthed,  beautifully- 
ribbed-up  horse  about  15.3  in  height, 
with  clean  flat  bone,  an  Arab  head,  and 
great  quality  all  over.  The  chestnut  was 
a  remarkably  fine  thoroughbred  horse  on 
short  legs;  and  was,  as  we  found  out  after- 
wards, a  race  horse  of  speed  and  stamina, 
fit  to  hold  his  own  in  good  company  over 
a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles.  It  was 
the  grey,  however,  that  took  everybody's 
fancy.  Somthing  in  his  proud  carriage, 
his  fine  temper,  the  compact  yet  reaching 
build  of  him  appealed  to  every  horseman, 
and  told  of  easy  paces,  great  stamina  and 
enduring  courage.  Half  a  dozen  of  us 
rushed  the  new  teamster  with  offers  for 
him,  but  Harry  shook  his  head.  "The 
best  horse  ever  came  out  of  Queensland," 
he  said,  "I  guess  there  isn't  enough  money 
on  this  station  to  buy  him.  I'll  sell  you 
the  chestnut."  But  we  didn't  want  the 
chestnut,  good  horse  as  he  undoubtedly 
was.  For  one  thing,  he  was  about 
sixteen  years  old  and  past  his  best;  for 
another,  Harry  wanted  a  very  long  price 
for  him. 

Then  Harry  lent  the  grey  horse  to 
Dave,  our  overseer.  Dave  gave  him  a 
bitter  long  day  after  cattle  at  the  back 
of  the  run  and  came  home  enthusiastic. 
"Well,  I've  ridden  hundreds — maybe 
thousands — of  horses  in  my  time,  but 
never  did  I  cross  a  better — a  gamer,  or  a 
keener,  or  a  hack  with  better  paces.  He 
is  the  fastest  walker  I  ever  rode.  He 
canters  like  an  arm-chair.  You  can  lay 
the  reins  on  his  neck  and  he  will  canter 
for  fifteen  miles  on  end  and  never  offer 
to  pull  up.  Where  Harry  got  him  I  don't 
know;  but  he  is  the  horse  that  we've  all 
been  looking  for  all  our  lives,  the  abso- 
lutely perfect  ha*  k,  the  horse  in  ten 
thousand."  And  Dave,  I  may  say  at 
once,  was  no  mean  judge  of  a  horse.  He 
spent  all  his  waking  hours  in  the  saddle, 
and  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  finest 
horsemen  in  the  Back  Country. 
ft  One  day  the  grey  was  lent  to  me  as  a 
great  favor.  I  thought  I  had  ridden 
good  horses  before;  I  knew  now  that  I 
had  ridden  nothing  but  mules  and 
muddlers.  Here  was  a  horse  indeed! 
Strange  messages  of  sympathy  flashed 
from  bit  to  hand.  Whoever  had  broken 
and  ridden  this  horse  had  been  a  horse- 
man in  every  finest  sense  of  the  word. 
Never  was  a  hack  so  bridle-wise,  so  antici- 
patory of  one's  wishes,  so  responsive  to 


the  lightest  hint  of  hand  or  heel.  He  was, 
as  Dave  said,  a  horse  in  ten  thousand. 
I  made  another  reckless  offer  to  Harry — 
far  more  than  I  could  afford;  but  the 
teamster's  brown  face  betrayed  no  yield- 
ing- "1  guess  I'll  keep  him,"  he  said, 
"I  never  was  as  well  suited  with  a  horse 
before."  Suited! — He  was  a  horse  for 
an  emperor,  a  dertrier  for  a  conqueror, 
a  hack  for  a  king;  and  here  was  a  bandy- 
legged teamster  announcing  that  he  was 
suited  by  him!  Then  a  strange  thing 
happened.  The  new  teamster  started  for 
Bourke  with  a  load  of  wool.  On  the  way" 
he  turned  aside  for  a  drinking  bout  at  a 
convenient  Bush  shanty,  and  turning 
loose  in  the  Bush  his  ten  team  horses 
and  the  station  hack  which  he  rode  with 
the  wagon,  he  went  off  eventually  to 
Bourke  and  took  train  to  Sydney,  disap- 
pearing from  our  ken  as  effectually  as  if 
the  earth  had  swallowed  him. 

Envious  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  two 
horses  which  he  had  abandoned.  Dave 
considered  them  too  valuable  as  stock 
horses  to  be  left  running  idle,  so  he  ap- 
propriated them  temporarily  for  his  own 
use.  The  more  he  rode  the  grey  the  more 
he  loved  him,  and  determined  to  acquire 
him  for  his  own  property.  There  was 
only  one  way  of  doing  this  lawfully,  and 
that  was  to  send  the  horses  to  the  nearest 
Pound  as  strays;  then,  when  they  had 
been  advertised  and  put  up  for  sale,  to 
buy  them  himself.  This  he  did,  and  a 
week  later  became  the  proud  owner  of 
the  incomparable  grey  and  the  ancient 
but  good-looking  and  swift-footed  chest- 
nut. As  so  often  happens  in  a  case  like 
this  the  outside  public  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  advertisement,  and  as  the 
Mulga  Plains  men  were  too  sporting  to 
bid  against  the  overseer,  there  was  no 
opposition  worthy  of  the  name,  and  the 
grey  horse  -was  bought  for  £10  and  the 
chestnut  for  £7,  and  they  were  probably 
the  cheapest  horses,  considering  their 
merit,  ever  sold  upon  the  Queensland 
Border. 

When  Dave  brought  the  grey  home  I 
at  once  offered  him  £25  on  his  deal,  but 
he  would  have  none  of  it.  "You  shall 
have  a  ride  on  him,  sometimes,  Bill," 
was  all  I  could  get  from  him.  And  then 
he  proceeded  to  ride  him  regularly  at 
his  station  work,  saying  that  no  horse 
tired  him  less  or  got  over  the  ground  so 
quickly. 

Soon  after  this  I  had  to  leave  the 
station  to  take  up  a  position  in  South 
Australia.  Now  Dave,  as  it  happened, 
owed  me  a  sum  of  £18  and  was  distressed 
at  not  being  able  to  pay  it.  I  assured 
him  in  all  honesty  that  there  was  no 
hurry  for  the  money;  that  he  could  send 
it  along,  or  part  of  it,  whenever  he  was 
able;  that,  if  he  were  hard  pressed,  he 
'need  never  pay  it  at  all.  But  Dave,  who 
was  the  soul  of  honor,  was  worried  about 
it.  Late  that  night  he  came  to  my  room 
and  said:  "You'll  want  that  money, 
Billy.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do;  I'll 
give  you  the  grey  horse  instead  of  it." 
I  was  aghast  at  his  generosity.  I  would 
rather  have  had  the  grey  than  £50  of  any 
man's  money.  "You  don't  mean  that, 
Dave!" — I  said,  realizing,  as  only  a 
fellow  horseman  could,  his  mighty 
sacrifice.  "I  do,  indeed,"  he  answered. 
"I  wouldn't  part  with  him  to  anybody 
else,  but  I  know  you'll  be  good  to  him — 
and  listen,  Billy;  you've  got  the  best 
horse  that  ever  wore  a  bridle,  bar  none!" 

I  felt  that  I  was  taking  advantage  of  a 
generous  soul,  and  I  knew  what  it  cost 
him  to  make  the  offer;  for  he  was  a  true 
horse-lover;  but  I,  too,  loved  the  horse 
and  I  knew  that  this  was  a  chance  in  a 
thousand,  so  reluctantly  yet  with  a  great 
joy.  I  accepted  the  offer. 

And  that  is  how  Loyal  Heart  and  I 
became  partners. 

I  was  sorry  to  leave  the  station  and  my 
many  friends,  but  the  sting  of  parting 
was  mitigated  by  my  great  pride  in  my 
new  horse  as  I  rode  off  on  him  at  his 
rolling,  high-headed  walk,  with  my  good 
hack  Traveller  carrying  my  pack  beside 
me.  When  we  had  closed  the  horse 
paddock  gate  behind  us  and  I  had  shaken 
him  into  his  long,  loping  canter  I  knew  in 
"'my  heart  that  no  amount  of  money  would 
ever  induce  me  to  part  with  this  "pearl  of 
them  all." 

For  fourteen  years  I  owned  this  out- 
standingly good  horse,  and  he  was  still 


 "MATCHLESS  DALE"  

Herd  Sire,  T.  A.  Russell,  Downsview,  Oni. 

"Matchless  Dale"  was  second  in  a  class  of  67 
at  the  1020  "International,"  Chicago.  Three 
of  his  get  won  First  for  "get  of  sire"  at  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Fair  at  Guelph.  The  first 
of  his  calves  to  be  sold  at  auction-"Flower  Girl 
16th,"  a  Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  at 
Guelph.  1921.  brought  $1,025.00  at  auction. 
T.  A.  RUSSELL,         Downsview,  Ontario. 


CLscotchLE  Shorthorn 

Special  Offering :  We  are  now  pric- 
ing a  dark  roan  one  year  old  sou  of 
Gainford  Marquis  and  by  the  famous 
producing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd, 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  Canada-he  is  out-', 
standing,    individually,   and   has   breeding  that 
cannot  be  excelled.      We  have  also  several  other 
show  prospects  of  choicest  breeding.     Write  or 
come  and  see.    OESTREICHER  BROTHERS. 
Exeter  Stn.,  Crediton,  Ontario 


Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  h?aded  by  Nonpariel  Counsel  (6  daughters 
qualified  in  R.O.P.)  and  Browndale  Champion. 
Several  choice  quality,  straight,  thick,  typey  young 
bulls  from  10  to  13  months  af  age,  by  ab 
sires  and  out  of  R.  O.P.  cows  with  records  up  to  I 
10.000  lbs.  milk.  Also  a  few  females,  priced  to  sett 
Correspondence  solicited.  Visitors  alway  welcome. 

PEART  BROS.,  Caledonia,  Ont. 


BELLVUE  STOCK  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

We  have  to  offer  at  present  one  bull  over  9  months, 
a  very  typey  animal  out  of  a  Browndale  cow  sire 
Red  Boy;  he  will  take  your  fancy  at  first  sight. 
Females  include  a  3-year-old  heifer  Lily  2nd  due  in 
August,  her  dam  has  a  record  6,432  lbs.  milk  as  a 
4-year-old  in  319  days,  testing  4%;  a  heifer  calf  8 
months  old.  a  Lady  Jane  cow  8  years  old  due  to 
freshen  this  month,  also  a  number  of  cows  with 
calves  at  foot  of  varying  ages.  Herd  numbers  !>a 
head  and  being  overstock,  prices  are  set  accordingly. 
We  invite  inspection.  Jas.  McConachie  &  Sons, 
R.  R.  No.  3.  Hagersville,  Ont. 

M.  C.  R.  and  G.  T.  R.  trains. 


Imported  Shorthorn  Bull  for  Sale 

BARONET  =108389=  (134946) 
Six  years  old;  bred  by  James  Durno, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  quiet  to  handle, 
active  worker  and  sure.    Write  or  come 

and  see 

Joseph  Haffey,  Caledon  East,  R.R.  1,  Ont 

SHORTHORNS, 

Present  offering  a  beautifully  bred  young  Scotch 
cow  and  two  year  old  heifer  safely  bred  to 
British  Jeweler,  which  four  nearest  dams  milk 
records    average  over  10,000  lbs.  Also  bulls  of-' 

breeding  age.  Prices  away  down. 

STEWART  M.  GRAHAM, 

LINDSAY.  ONTARIO. 


When  You  Think  Of 

FEEDS  or  SEEDS 

think  of 

KELLEY  FEED  &  SEED  CO. 


780  Dovercourt  Rd., 


Toronto,  Ont. 


SHORTHORNS  and  SHROPSHIRES 

Soggy  red  roan  6  mos.  Nonpareil  bull,  straight 
Scotch,  $50;  also  show  females  for  sale. 

Order  now  for  your  show  flocks. 
J.  BAKER  Hampton.  Ontario- 


She  Knew  a  Hog. — A  New  Orleans  lady 
was  waiting  to  buy  a  ticket  at  the  picture-* 
show,    when    a   stranger    bumped  her. 
shoulder.    She  glared  at  him,  feeling  it 
was  done  intentionally. 

"Well"  he  growled'  "don't  eat  mc  up."' 
"You  are  in  no  danger,  sir"  she  said- 
"I  am  a  Jewess." — The  Lawyer  and  Banker. 


June  22,  1922 
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mine  when  he  ended  his  days,  full  of 
honor,  on  the  grassy  flats  of  the  Bogan 
River. 

I  found  out  his  good  points  one  by 
one.  His  remarkable  and  amazing 
stamina;  his  easy  paces;  his  courage;  his 
good  temper;  his  skill  on  a  cattle  camp; 
his  ability  to  stand  hardship  and  indif- 
ferent feeding;  his  cleverness  in  thick 
timber  after  cattle  or  horses;  his  unfailing 
sure-footedness.  He  was  a  superb  handler 
of  cattle  on  a  camp.  This  had  probably 
been  his  main  work  in  Queensland,  and 
at, it  he  was  a  past  master.  And  how 
he  loved  it!  How  his  eyes  flashed  fire 
as  he  singled  out  his  steer  and  followed 
him  like  a  grey  shadow,  shouldering, 
propping  and  wheeling,  doing  the  work 
himself  without  any  help  from  his  rider; 
racing  with  the  fastest  heifer;  turning 
instantly  with  the  most  cunning  steer; 
avoiding  deftly  the  charge  of  the  most 
desperate  old  cow;  and  never  allowing 
himself  to  be  rattled  when  calves 
blundered  under  his  feet. 

One  day  I  was  riding  him  along  a 
Warrego  river-road,  when  I  happened  to 
pass  close  to  a  small  tent,  at  the  door  of 
which  a  man  stood  and  watched  my 
horse  with  great  interest  as  he  came  up 
at  his  high-headed,  rolling  walk. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  horse,  mister?" 
he  asked.  I  pulled  up.  always  proud  to 
hear  my  favorite  praised;  and  no  one 
could  look  at  him  without  praising  him. 
"He  was  bought  out  of  the  Pound,"  I 
said,  "otherwise  I  know  nothing  about 
him,  except  that  he  is  the  champion  hack 
horse  on  the  Border." 

"That  horse,"  said  the  traveller,  "be- 
longed to  old  D  ,  who  bred  him  on 

the  Barcoo  River;  out  of  a  thoroughbred 
mare  by  an  Arab  horse;  kept  for  a  stallion 
till  he  was  six  years  old.  I  know  him 
well.  The  best  cattle-horse  in  Queens- 
land, and  about  the  fastest  walker  in  the 
world.    I  knew  him  in  a  moment  when 

I  saw  him  walk.    How  old  D   came 

to  part  with  him  I  don't  know,  but  two 
years  ago  all  the  money  on  the  Warrego 
wouldn't  have  bought  him — would  it, 
Jack,  old  fellow?" — and  he  patted  the 
grey  on  the  nose. 

1  rode  on  meditatively.  It  occurred 
to  me  at  once  that  the  horse  might  have 
been  stolen.  Harry  the  teamster's  way 
of  leaving  us  had  not  inspired  confidence; 
we  thought  at  the  time  it  might  well  be 
his  way  of  dodging  the  police  on  his  track. 
And  undoubtedly  his  two  horses  were  of 
suspiciously  high  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  had  taken  over  the  horse  in  all 
good  faith  from  Dave,  who  had  bought 
him  fairly  and  squarely  in  the  open  market 
and  held  the  Pound-keeper's  receipt  for 
the  money;  so  I  felt  that  there  was  no 
need  to  assume  as  a  fact  that  he  was 
stolen  or  to  make  any  further  enquiries. 
The  burden  of  enquiry,  it  seemed  to  me, 
lay  upon  his  former  owner  if  he  valued 
the  horse. 

Good  as  the  grey  was  at  cutting  out 
cattle  and  at  yarding  wild  young  horses 
from  a  scrub  paddock,  his  strong  point 
was  a  journey.  No  road  was  too  long 
for  him,  no  goal  too  far.  I  have  records 
of  rides  in  which  he  covered  over  a 
hundred  miles  between  dawn  and  dark, 
and  many  times  he  did  over  ninety  miles. 
On  one  occasion  I  rode  him  fifty-one 
miles  before  lunch,  and  he  finished  as 
fresh  as  paint  and  eager  for  another  fifty. 
His  quick  walk — six  miles  an  hour;  and 
no  amble  but  a  fair  heel-and-toe  walk! — 
and  his  long,  easy  sweeping  canter,  took 
him  over  the  ground  at  a  remarkable 
pace;  and  he  was  absolutely  tireless. 
No  one  ever  "got  to  the  bottom  of" 
Loyal  Heart,  and  no  horse  was  ever  more 
severely  tried.  WThen  other  mens'  horses 
were  fagged  and-  jaded  at  the  end  of  a 
long  day  Loyal  Heart  was  tossing  his 
snaffle  bars  and  flashing  fire  from  his 
eager,  honest  eyes.  After  a  year  or  two 
in  South  Australia  I  returned  to  the  old 
station,  and  on  leaving  it  the  second 
time,  during  a  severe  drought,  1  was  un- 
willing to  take  the  grey  horse  with  me  to 
undergo  the  starvation  and  hardship  of 
the  roads;  so  I  left  him  in  charge  of  a 
;ady  who  used  often  to  ride  him,  and  who 
thought  him  the  world's  one  horse. 
Quiet  and  dependable  as  the  old  fellow- 
was,  he  nearly  cost  her  her  life — in  the 
following  way.  One  summer  evening 
just  as  the  light  was  failing  she  came  home 
from  a  ride  and  was  sitting  on  the  horse 
at  the  little  garden  gate,  talking  to  a 
friend  on  the  verandah  before  dismount- 
ing. In  leisurely  fashion  she  had  dis- 
carded the  pommel  and  was  sitting  side- 
ways on  the  grey  with  her  foot,  however, 
still  in  the  stirrup.  She  drew  off  her 
gloves;  then  tossed  them  and  her  light 
riding  switch  over  the  fence.    The  switch 


hit  the  top  wire  and  sprang  back  into  the 
old  horse's  face;  and  he,  not  seeing  in 
the  dim  light  what  had  struck  him,  gave 
a  plunge.  His  mistress,  fine  horsewoman 
as  she  was,  was  caught  unawares  and  fell 
over  the  off-side  of  her  saddle  with  her 
foot  hung  in  the  stirrup.  Loyal  Heart, 
terrified  by  this,  turned  and  bolted  up 
the  paddock,  lashing  out  again  and  again 
at  the  ghostly  burden  dragging  among  his 
feet.  At  last  the  stirrup  leather  gave  way 
and  the  unfortunate  rider  was  picked  up 
unconscious,  to  lie  for  many  days  be- 
tween life  and  death,  but  happily  to 
recover  in  due  course  and  ride  the  grey 
horse  many  times  again.  The  drought 
lasted  a  long  time,  and  the  Mulga  Plains 
horses  had  at  last  to  be  sent  southward 
for  grass;  the  grey  among  them.  I  rode 
up  from  the  Lachlan  River  and  claimed 
my  old  favorite — wasted,  weak  and  dis- 
pirited; a  mere  shadow  of  his  former  gay 
self.  A  month  of  good  grass  soon  put 
him  right,  and  I  gave  him  easy  and 
gradual  work,  rejoicing  in  the  renewal  of 
the  old  partnership. 

As  the  years  went  by  the  grey  showed 
signs  of  age  in  his  hollowed  back  and  the 
carriage  of  his  ears,  but  his  spirit  was  as 
proud  as  ever,  and  one  could  detect  no 
falling-off  in  his  bold,  bridle-s-lapping 
walk,  or  his  eager  gallop,  or  his  steady 
mile-devouring  canter.  He  was  over 
twenty  years  of  age  when  I  rode  him 
thirty  miles  on  one  scorching  summer 
afternoon  in  exactly  three  hours,  swinging 
on  in  the  same  determined  reaching  stride 
of  his  youth. 

Then  came  the  parting,  and  I  left  the 
country — and  Loyal  Heart  went  with  the 
regret  that  a  man  feels  on  leaving  a 
faithful  friend.  I  handed  him  over  to  a 
man  whom  I  could  trust,  with  full  con- 
fidence that  his  courage  would  never  be 
abused  and  that  he  would  never  be  asked 
to  stand  hardship  again.  He  lived  a 
few  years  longer  and  then,  unable  to  feed 
himself,  he  was  very  mercifully  put  out 
of  the  way  with  a  bullet;  and  so  ended 
the  career  of  a  horse  which  not  only  I, 
but  every  experienced  horseman  who  rode 
him,  considered  the  best  hack  and  gamest 
journey  horse  he  ever  crossed. 

Peace  to  his  bones,  lying  white  and  sun- 
bleached  on  the  Bogan  frontage!  Never 
was  a  horse  like  this  one;  the  acme  of 
courage,  the  Pearl  of  them  all. 


Farming  Results  in  the 
Far  North. 

The  farthest  north  station  of  the  Do- 
minion Experimental  Farm  system  is 
that  at  Fort  Vermilion,  Alberta,  in  the 
Peace  River  district.  The  settlement 
of  Fort  Vermilion,  near  which  the  sub- 
station is  situated,  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Peace  River,  some  350  miles  north  of 
Edmonton  and  at  an  elevation  of  950 
feet  above  sea  level.  Experiments  are 
being  made  as  to  the  agricultural  crops 
the  district  is  most  suitable  for.  These 
experiments,  which  have  been  proceeding 
for  thirteen  years,  are  described  in  Bulletin 
No.  6,  recently  issued  by  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  long  grown 
garden  produce  for  their  employees  in 
the  region  and  at  the  Mission  founded 
there  in  1880.  In  1908  the  first  Director 
of  the  Experimental  Farms,  Dr.  William 
Saunders,  made  an  arrangement  with 
Robert  Jones,  an  early  settler,  to  carry 
on  experimental  work  with  grains,  fruits 
and  vegetables  on  the  five  acres  then 
under  cultivation.  The  farm  now  com- 
prises twenty-five  acres,  over  which  Mr. 
Jones  presides  as  superintendent.  From 
his  annual  reports  the  details  given  in  the 
bulletin  have  been  collected.  Sufficient 
is  shown  to  prove  that  the  agricultural 
possibilities  j>i  the  district  are  very 
considerable  and  encouraging. 

The  district  is  well  adapted  for  mixed 
farming,  there  being  in  the  outlying 
parts  large  sections  that  are  well  grassed 
and  afford  ample  feeding  grounds  and 
good  winter-feed  for  stock  raising.  Much 
of  the  land  requires  but  little  clearing, 
and  good  water  is  conveniently  obtain- 
able. Logs  for  building,  fencing  material 
and  firewood  are  easily  procurable. 

During  the  period  dealt  with  in  the 
bulletin,  there  has  not  once  been  a 
complete  crop  failure.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  only  are  the  vegetables  grown 
at  Fort  Vermilion  as  far  advanced  in  their 
seasons  as  they  are  in  Eastern  Canada, 
but  many  grow  with  a  surprising  luxuri- 
ance, and  these  vegetables  include  practic- 
ally all  that  flourish  in  the  East.  To- 
matoes, beans,  cucumbers,  and  pumpkins 
require  special  care,  however.  Peas  have 
done  well  every  year  since  1909  except 


Asbestos  Fibre  Liquid  Roof  Cement 

A  high-grade  product  especially  adapted  for  coating  metal,  felt,  rubber  and  gravel  roofs. 
Put  up  in  black,  red  and  green  color,  ready  for  use.  Easily  applied.  Will  not  run  in  warm 
weather.    Waterproof,  Acidproof,  Rustproof. 

Asbestos  Fibre  Plastic  Roof  Cement 

A  high-grade  product  especially  adapted  for  sealing  all  holes,  cracks  around  chimneys,  flash- 
ings, water  tanks,  caulking  boat  bottoms,  boiler  setting,  etc.  Will  stop  any  leak,  in  any 
roof,  in  any  weather. 

Special  Price  on  Mail  Orders.      Write  for  Circular. 

THE  R.  W.  DAVIDSON  Co.    Peterborough,  Ont. 

London  Branch:    268  Egerton  Street,     Phone  5162 
Agents:    MacKenzie  Milne  Co.,  Sarnia,  Ont.  G.  G.  Frane,  Strathroy,  Ont. 


BROOKDALE  HEREFORD  FARM 

Herd  headed  by  Real  Ace,  by  Fred  Real.     We  offer  some  choice  heifers  bred  to  him,  also  a  few 

young  bulls. 

Telephone  w-  READHEAD,  Milton  Ontario 


I  can  supply  your  needs  in  good 
HER  EFORDS 
at  reasonable  prices.     Write  or  visit 
'THE  OAKS"  STOCK  FARM 

A.  L.  Currah,  Bright,  Ont. 


BREED 
HEREFORDS 


^ "Si*  • 


Imported  and  Home-bred  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

At  the  recent  Aberdeen  Show,  one  of  the  Old  Country's 
best,  a  son  of  Millhill's  Comet  won  first  for  calves  calved 
after  December,  1920.  At  the  Ontario,  London  Show 
and  Sale  another  son  was  first,  and  at  the  Guelph  Decem- 
ber Show,  Thornham  Regent,  still  another,  was  the  first- 
prize  junior  calf.  These  are  three  only  of  the  get  of 
Millhill's  Comet  yet  to  be  shown,  and  all  are  winners.  We 
have  others  equally  strong.  Also  one  or  two  sons  of 
Maxwalton  Manager.    Write  for  bred  females. 

J.  J.  ELLIOTT,  Thornham  Farm,  the  Home  of 
MillhiU  s  Comet,  GUELPH,  ONT. 


il 


iTlmported  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  Special 

_  ™  *__»__  c  in.flim  Vmllt;  inrl  nitrhf  hulls  frr»m  imnnrti>rl  e'TCS  B  | 

ws  II 

id-  II 


Our  bresent  offering  includes  five  imported-in-dam  bulls  and  eight  bulls  from  imported  sires 
and  dams  These  are  nearly  all  of  serviceable  age.  Also  a  large  selection  in  imported  cows 
and  heifers,  either  in  calf  or  with  calves  at  foot;  representing  the  most  popular  lines  of  breed- 
ing     Write  for  our  prices  or  come  and  see  the  herd. 

FREEMAN,  ONTARIO 


A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT, 


9  Months  Cruickshank  Matchless  Bull 

A  show  calf  got  by  the  Augusta  bull,  Augusta  Wimple.    His  dam  was  by  an  Orange  Blossom  bui:  got 

gSBfrtHa"  ^^i^^t^T^r^^  youB8  cowg- 

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.  —SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

ioringhurst-Vanguard  and  Springhurst-Comet  are  two  young  bulls  that  approach  the  ideal  in  type, 
irISers  wishing  to  make  progress  in  their  operations  should  see  these  bulls.  A  few  young  heiferi  will 
Uiobe  priced.   Exeter  Station.  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm.  

SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

-r>w>  r-r^nrl  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =105798=  is  at  the  head  of 
h JS  Bulls  aU  so"d  Can  spare  some  yearling  and  2-yr.-old  heifers  worth  looking  up.  In  Yorkshires, 
!!    .1  f^r  corvire  all  sold     A  few  sows  and  young  litters  coming  on. 

boars  for  servlcec*Y  STOCK,  Woodstock,  Ontario.   R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerkip  5  on  30. 


—Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion  Ivanhoe  122760,   and  his  full 
brother-  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr. 


SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS 

.    .      -    ^.t-  i  i  — l.r«o    err**  Hv  firtlHpn  C.  hall  encc  r  II 


YORKSHIRES 

Two  are  from  imported  dams. 

"  guarantee 


c-        i  s^-r,i-<-h  hred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp. 

n  Verf  ^nrf  hre^dfne  considered  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.  We 
sQat?sfactfon  ^Several  choke?  young,  registered  Yorkshire  pigs  ready  to  wean,  $12.  each, 
sa  '        J.  L.  &  T.  W.  McCAMUS.  MILLBROOK,  ' 


ONTARIO. 


-Herd  Established  1855— We  still  have  a  few  8,  10  and 


^Villowbank  Shorthorns  12-months'  sons  o 


roans  and  of  the  most  fashionable  present-day  families 
our  females.    A  few  bred  heifers  are  specially  priced 
JAMES  DOUGLAS,        -       -       ~  ~ 


Our  prices  are  right  on  these,  as  well  as  on 
Write  us  also  for  Leicester  rams  or  ewe  lambs . 

CALEDONIA,  ONTARIO 


 7Z                  ~  .  DB  II  I  C  of  excellent  breeding  that  I  will  sell  for  moderate  prices, 

1  have        YUUNu  two  of  them  from  good  milking  mothers.     Let  me  send 

pTdrigreesnand  quote  prices.    I  pay  the  freight  to  your  nearest  station.    Stouffville.  Ont.  is  my  address 

and  Railway  Station.  M,LLER                       STOUFFVILLE,  ONTARIO 


~~  '      Z^i  i   Imported  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  breedinii 

Scotch  ShOrthOmS  )lcrd  js  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.    The  individu- 


als the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  6f  the  highest  quality.    Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd 'sire,  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  ngtt  pnce!. 
Exeter  Sta.,  G.  T.  R. 


A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Hensall,  Ont. 


cxeiei  oi<i.,       x  .   ____  

green  grove- Shorthorns  and  Yorkshire  sows 

u  7 1  j  n„  Master  Martinis  =123326=,  full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion,  "Gainford  Madge." 
Herd  headed  ^  Mf^SgJ  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
A  number  of  young  bulls, £*tf«*^5  ^d.  Some  real  herd  headers;  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred, 
hills  Comet  and  Max  \\alto ^™#LETCHER;  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R.  and  Phone  L.-P.    Erin  R.R.  1. 

101081  =  and   Prince  Glost.  r 
i        vsioiv-""  ii^  =     We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  ever 

roans,  reds  and  whites— thick,  substantial  and  growthy.  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  All 


c  r,t        ci  .L^„e— Headed  by  Nonpariel  Ramsden 

Spruce  Glen  bnortnorns  =132552  = 


offered  for  sale 
priced  to  sell. 


JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ont 


ano 


— XsfON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

,„       -    KnlI.  r,.Tfiv  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdens  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
KS^«£££  gg&3gtf£t  *  *****  °Uke;  2nddamby 
PrBo?to°n  CP* R    ^al^ave  (°T  B "      '  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  I,  Bolton,  Ont. 

 : — ~  ,  n  oTJ     iL     nP — Five  good  young  bulls,  a  number  of  females,  all 

Marnp'la  Duai-lUrPOSe  onOrtnOrnS  0f  breeding  age;  the  best  of  type  and  quality,  good 
Sn,  and  from  heavv-mLng  dams  and  got  by  The  Duke;  his  dam  gave  13,599  lbs.  milk,  47  Hbsi 
butter-fat     Easy  prices. fcWrite.  call  or  phone.  GRAHAM,  Port  Perry,  On,. 

Bell  phone,  101  line.  r.  6.  

Birch  Ridge  Stock  Farm 

Wimple,  Mayflower, 


of  Gloster,  Roan  Lad;, 
and  Lancaster. 


—Bulls  over  10  months  all  sold.  Have  a  choice  selec- 
tion in  cows  and  h  ifers  of  the  famous  strains — Duchess 
Crimson  Flower,  Lustre,  Pine  Apple,  Wedding  Gift 

R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 
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Are  You  a  Breeder  of  Good  Shorthorns? 

You  Can  Meet  All  The  Good  Breeders  At 

The  Russell- Watt-Gardhouse  Sale 

Downsview,  Ont.,  Tuesday,  June  27 

Plan  now  to  attend.     Forty  lots  to  be  sold — every  animal  fully  guaranteed 
and  sold  subject  to  a  60-day  re-test  for  tuberculosis. 

The  following  are  a  few  representative  lots  in  the  offering. 
Gainford  Matchless —a  6- year-old  roan  show  cow  got  by  Gainford  Perfection 

and  within  a  few  weeks   of  calving  to  the  grand  champion  Guelph 

winner,  Lawton  Toff  (imp). 
Gainford  Fairy — a  red   10  months  old  Stamford  heifer  got  by  Gainford 

Marquis  (imp).    A  real  beauty. 
Waterloo  Princess  42nd,  Waterloo  Princess  43rd — one  two-yr-old  and  one 

yearling  daughter  of  Matchless  Dale — probably  as  noteworthy  a  pair  as 

has  sold  in  a  Canadian  sale  in  years. 
Gainford  Duchess — a  20  months  heifer  of  exceptional  promise  got  by  Gainford 

Monarch  the  $5,000  junior  champion  son  of  Gainford  Marquis  (imp). 
Gracefull  Lass  (imp) — a  choice  5-yr.-old  cow  got  by  Silver  Plate  and  selling 

with  a  roan  Jan.  heifer  calf  at  foot  by  Dale  Gladiator.  Re-bred  March  5  to 

Golden  Sultan  the  winning  calf  at  Guelph  last  December. 
Eliza  Dale — a  well  chosen  white  Oct.,  1920  heifer  got  by  Dale  Gladiator. 
Bonnie  Belle  2nd  (imp.) — only  one  of  several  good  imported  heifers  listed.  She 

sells  as  a  two-year-old  and  bred  to  Matchless  Dale. 
Duchess  of  Glocester — a  more  pleasing  or  valuable  five-year-old  has  not  been 

entered  for  public  sale  in  some  months— she  is  well  forward  in  calf  to  the 

service  of  Moirsby  Captain  (imp). 
Golden  Stamford  A. — another  valuable  20  months  heifer  got  by  the  Princess 

Royal  bull  Royal  Gold  and  in  calf  since  Dec.  to  a  son  of  Gainford  Marquis. 
Wigton  Maiden,  Dalsten  Queen  Bess — two  1920  imported  in  dam  heifers,  the 
V    former  by  Merry  Maiden  (imp.)  and  the  latter  by  a  son  of  the  Duthie 

bred  bull  Collynie  Grand  Duke.    Both  heifers  are  bred  to  Lawton  Toff 

(imp.)  the  grand  champion  bull  at  Guelph  last  Dec. 
Bridekirk  103rd — another  roan  imported  in  dam  20  months  heifer  and  got  by 

Inachfield  Clipper  King  (imp.)  a  former  champion  bull  at  the  Royal  Show. 

In  addition  to  the  35  females  there  are  five  bulls  selling  among  which  is 
one  son  of  Gainford  Marquis  (imp.) ;  one  son  of  Fairlawn  Red  Lion  (imp.) 
and  one  son  of  the  good  breeding  bull  Matchless  Dale.  The  latter  is  a  14 
months  calf  that  was  second  in  astrongclass  of  calves  atGuelph  last  December. 

For  catalogues  address;— 

T.  A.  RUSSELL  care  of  Willys  Overland,  West  Toronto 

AUCTIONEERS— Jones— Franklin— Amos 


T.  A.  RUSSEL 


J  A.  WATT 


J.  M.  GARDHOUSE 


The  Last  Call  for  the 

W.  P.  FRASER  DISPERSAL  SALE  OF 

Scotch  Shorthorns 

The  most  select  small 
herd  of  Scotch-bred 
cattle  to  be  sold  in 
an  Ontario  sale- 
ring  in  years. 

The  entire  herd  sells, 
headed  by  the  1920 
Canadian  National 
Grand  Champion  win- 
ner, Browndale  Ban- 
ner, and  also  the  as- 
sistant sire,  Brown- 
dale  Member  —  both 
bulls  are  selling  to  en- 
large the  sale.  Mr. 
Jas.  R.  Fallis  is  con- 
tributing 10  of  his  best 

The  Fraser  herd  of  Scotch  Shorthorns,  which  is  to  be  dispersed  by  public  sale  on 
June  28,  should  need  very  little,  if  any,  introductory  to  readers  of  The  Farmer's  Ad- 
vocate. Although  founded  as  recently  as  1916,  Mr.  Fraser's  herd  has,  in  a  half  dozen 
years,  gained  a  most  enviable  position  among  the  better  herds  of  the  Dominion,  and  it 
is  regrettable  at  this  time  that  pressure  of  other  interests  forces  him  to  dispose  of  the 
herd  in  its  entirity.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  he  has  built  up  a  herd  that  will, 
when  dispersed,  add  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  breed  in  Canada  by  strength- 
ening the  herds  of  the  various  breeders  throughout  the  provinces  who  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  they  offer.  A  review  of  the  awards  won  by  the  herd  at  Ontario 
exhibitions  for  several  years  past  furnishes  every  evidence  that  the  Fraser  entries  have 
not  only  been  carefully  fed,  but  carefully  bred,  and  those  who  attend  the  sale  on  June 
28  will  find  a  small,  but  outstandingly,  pleasing  herd  that  will  come  forward  in  pleasing 
condition,  and  be  a  credit  to  their  seller.  The  pedigrees  are  all  Scotch,  and  a  more 
fashionable  lot  were  never  before  found  between  the  two  covers  of  a  Canadian  catalogue 

Thirty-six  head  of  the  best — make  your  plans 
now  to  fit  in  with  this  sale  at  Mr.  Fraser  s  farm. 

Meadowvale,  Ont.,  Wednesday,  June  28th,  1922 

1.30  p.m.,  Standard  Time 

FOR  CATALOGUES  ADDRESS: 

W.  P.  FRASER,  Imperial  Bank  Bldg.,  TORONTO 

Auctioneers— FRANKLIN-AMOS 


BROWNDALE  BANNER  —  Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  bull  at 
<  anadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto,  1920.  Sire,  Browndale.  A 
number  of  the  calves  selling  are  got  by  this  sire,  and  the  majority  of  the 
breeding  females  are  safely  bred  or  well  forward  in  calf  to  his  service. 


in  1910,  when  a  heavy  late  frost  occurred. 
Strawberries,  currants  and  raspberries 
succeed,  but  gooseberries,  plums  and 
apples  have  not  done  so  well.  Bishop 
Huron,  Red  Fife,  Marquis,  and  Prelude 
wheats  have  yielded  excellently,  as  also 
have  Banner,  Daubeney  and  Eighty 
Day  oats,  and  Manchurian,  Champion, 
Success,  and  Hulless  White  barley. 
Other  varieties  of  these  grains  are  being 
tried. 

Experiments  are  being  conducted  with 
fodder  crops,  most  of  which  have  pro- 
duced well,  especially  swede  turnips  and 
mangels.  Sunflowers  have  been  success- 
fully grown,  but  Indian  corn  does  not 
always  reach  sufficient  maturity  to  make 
first  class  silage.  Alfalfa  generally  yields 
satisfactory  crops,  and  red  clover  has 
proved  promising.  Alsike  clover  is  still 
n  the  experimental  stage.  Timothy 
Western  Rye,  Awnless  Brome  and 
Meadow  Fescue  are  the  grasses  that  have 
done  best.  Weather  records  for  thirteen 
years  will  be  found  in  the  bulletin,  which 
can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publica- 
tions Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 

Dom.  Dept.  Agri. 


Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 
Make  Fair  Average. 

On  Thursday,  June  8,  the  Dual- 
purpose  Shorthorn  Club  of  Canada  held 
consignment  sale  at  Caledonia.  A 
number  of  breeders  consigned  some  of 
their  best  animals,  and,  taking  everything 
nto  consideration,  the  prices  paid  should 
prove  exceptional  bargains  to  the  pur- 
chasers. The  entries  from  herds  under 
accreditation  were  in  greater  demand  than 
those  which  were  not  entered  in  the  test, 
even  though  a  60-day  test  was  granted. 
The  majority  of  the  purchasers  were  from 
the  district  surrounding  Caledonia,  al- 
though three  head  were  purchased  by  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  Brandon, 
and  several  head  went  to  T.  J.  Ruther- 
ford, of  Owen  Sound.  The  top  price 
of  the  sale  was  $450,  paid  by  G.  L.  Smith 
for  White  Rose,  a  six-year-old  cow  with 
a  heifer  calf  at  foot,  consigned  by  R. 
G.  Bourne  of  Perth.  The  dam  of  this 
cow  has  an  R.  O.  P.  record  of  16,100  lbs. 
The  next  highest  price  was  $410,  paid 
by  Morton  Walker,  of  Cayuga,  for  Elsie 
Roseberry,  a  ten-year-old  cow,  with 
nearly  an  11,000-lb.  record,  and  in  calf 
to  Sanspareil,  the  sire  of  several  heavy- 
producing  heifers.  The  top-priced  male 
of  the  sale  was  Green  Leaf  Supreme,  an 
exceptionally  choice  yearling,  sired  by 
Green  Leaf  Record.  He  was  consigned 
by  Ross  Martindale,  and  purchased  by 
Adam  A.  Smith,  Hagersville,  for  the  sum 
of  $300.  The  thirty-six  females  in  the 
sale  averaged  $232,  and  the  five  males 
$152.  Franklin  and  Hindley  were  the 
auctioneers.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  animals  selling  for  $100  and  over: 

Females. 

A.  E.  Dawson,  Lakefield: 

Glenwood  Daisy,  Jan.  20,  1920   $325 

Hillview  Rosalind,  June  24,  1919 ....  200 
Reyburn  Oakland,  April  13,  1920. ...  135 

Dr.  Maw,  Caledonia: 
Lady  Rosebud,  Dec.  14,  1919    275 

G.  L.  Smith,  Meadowvale: 

Sprucedale  Rose,  March  20,  1921 ....  230 
White  Rose,  &  H.  C,  Aug.  3,  1915  450 

Harry  Hewitt,  York: 

Mary  Scott  6th,  Oct.  10,  1915   340 

Milkmaid,  Dec.  17,  1919   200 

Morton  Walker,  Cayuga: 

Elsie  Roseberry,  July  20,  1912   410 

Morning  Rose,  Feb.  20,  1921   260 

Daisy,  March  20,  1917   230 

Kassie  Gunhilda,  June  24,  1917   200 

A.  Shields,  Canfield: 

Queen  Bess,  Nov.  28,  1920   200 

Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  Brandon, 
Man: 

Lady  Montague,  Jan  23,  1921   250 

Dairymaid,  July,  6,  1921   200 

Weldwood  Lassie,  May  22,  1920.  ..  350 

T.  J.  Rutherford,  Owen  Sound: 

Forget-Me-Not,  Jan.  29,  1921   205 

Weldwood  Beatrice  2nd,  Oct.  24,  . 

1920   200 

Rose  Belle,  Dec.  14,  1914   170 

Darlington  Emma  erd.,  Apr.  8,  1920  165 
Woodbine  Rose,  Feb.  6,  1920   155 

Walter  Swick,  Canfield: 

Evelyn,  Aug.  28,  1920   225 

Walter  Hewitt,  York: 

Beech  wood  Daisy  &  H.  C,  Nov.  1, 

1912   190 

Ross  Martindale,  Caledonia: 

Ruth,  Apr.  2,  1921   130 

J.  Walker,  Nanticoke: 

Willow  Grove  Daisy   350 

Lady  Peel,  July  8,  1919   250 


D.  Z.  Gibson,  Caledonia: 

Beatrice  6th,  Aug.  16,  1912  $1 
J.  H.  Martindale,  York: 

Duchess  of  Osborne  2nd,  Apr.  15, 

1920   2 

W.  E.  Murdock,  Cayuga: 

Rosabelle  4th,  Sept.  18,  1920  ....  13 
Wm.  Weld  Company: 

Ida  &  H.  C,  March  25,  1919   22 

J.  A.  Creighton,  Caledonia: 

Bessie  &  B.  C,  Nov.  23,  1917   3 

Gordon  Anderson,  Caledonia: 

Merry  Maid,  May  24,  1914   21 

Stewart  M.  Graham,  Lindsay: 

Reyburn  Iola,  Dec.  23,  1920..  1 
Alex,  Moses,  St.  Paul: 

Red  Patricia,  June  2,  1920  

O.  H.  Downey,  Bolton: 

Rosa  Queen  11th,  Mar.  8,  1919  29 
Geo.  Russell,  St.  Paul: 

Reyburn  Jean,  June  19,  1920 

Males. 

Roy  Hindley,  Acton: 

Duke  of  Glenwood,  Mar.  9,  1921.  13 
Adam  A.  Smith,  Hagersville: 

Green  Leaf  Supreme,  Sept.  11,  1920  30 
A.  Jackson,  Downsview: 

Comely  Lad,  July  5,  1921   16 

Jas.  McDougall,  Smithville: 

New  Year's  Gift,  Jan.  1,  1921   10 


The  Ontario  Angus  Sale. 

Considering  the  quality  of  the  offering 
brought  out  by  the  consignors,  the  Ontario 
Aberdeen-Angus  Association  sale,  held 
at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  on  June  7, 
was  rather  disappointing.  Quite  a  ' 
number  of  the  entries  were  show  prospect >, 
and  a  better  filled  lot  of  cattle  has  never.* 
before  been  gathered  by  this  organiza- 
tion for  any  previous  sale.  From  the 
prices,  as  listed  below,  it  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  occasionally  a  real  well- 
bred  one  would  run  up  fairly  well,  as 
was  evideneed  by  the  $260  heifer,  Beauty 
of  Sunny  Acres.  This  entry  was  con- 
tributed by  G.  C.  Channon,  of  Oakwood 
and  was  a  30-months  heifer,  got  by  Elm 
Park  Pat.  Lillian  of  Sunny  Acres  4th, 
a  14-months-old  Lucy  of  Portlethen 
heifer,  and  another  Channon  entry, 
made  the  second  highest  price  at  $225. 
This  heifer  was  got  by  the  present  Sunny 
Acres  herd  sire,  Kinnard  Lad.  There 
were  two  real  disappointments  in  the 
bull  sales.  Colonel  McEwen's  three- 
year-old  imported  bull,  Idealist  of  Maise- 
more,  sold  at  $150,  and  Fraleigh's  nine- 
months-old  Espoir  Marshall  calf  sold 
at  $205.  The  latter  calf  was  a  real 
prospect  for  the  coming  shows.  H. 
Leader,  M.P.,  assisted  by  Amos,  Marquis 
and  Price,  did  the  selling.  Sales  of 
$100  and  over  were  as  follows: 

Females. 

Geo.  W.  Norris,  Newmarket: 

Middlebrook  Pride  37th.,  Mar.  23, 

1920  $130  ■ 

Lillian  of  S.  A.  4th,  Jan.  11,  1920.  ..  225 
Violet  of  Maplewood,  Apr.  6,  1911..  160 
Mayflower  of  Sunny  Acres,  Sept. 

20,    1918   165 

Pride  of  Larkin  Farm  35th,  F'eb.  7, 

1918   145 

Willow  Hall  Matilda,  May  22,  1920  105 
Bracelet  of  Larkin  Farm  8th,  Sept. 

9,  1920   100] 

Andrew  Hicks,  Centralia: 

Royal  Lady  3rd,  Sept.  28,  1918   165 

Pride  of  Sunny  Acres   200 

Stumpie  of  Larkin  Farm  2nd,  Apr. 

23,  1915   165 

O.  Sales,  Woodstock: 

Balmedie  Pride's  Beauty    Nov.  8, 

1911   110 

O.  W.  Adams: 

Lillian  of  Sunny  Acres,  Oct.  18,1913  105 
Low  &  Heiben,"  Elora: 

Middlebrook  Pride  19th,  Feb.  23, 

1916   140 

Jas.  Bell,  Schomberg: 

Rosey  Bright  5th,  Feb.  19,  1909  .  1  $5 
B.  Blackburn,  Uxbridge: 

Beauty  of  Sunny  Acres,  Sept.  25, 

1919   260 

Elm  Park  Keepsake  23rd,  Mar.  18 

1921   165 

Hugh  McCulley,  Northwood: 

Black  Lassie  F.,  Feb.  10,  1918   135 

Witch  of  Sunny  Acres  3rd,  Nov.  29, 

1919   160 

Jas.  Bowman,  Guelph: 

Elm  Park  Pride  19th,  Oct.  8,  1917  200 
A.  W=  Atwell: 

Alloway  Rosie,  Oct.  26,  1920  11; 5 
Males. 

R.  M.  Campbell,  Ridgetown: 

Espoir  Marshall  3rd,  Sept.  10,  1921  205 
A.  W.  McEwen,  Blyth: 

Idealist  of  Maisemore,  July  12, 

1919  ,  :   150. 


June  22,  1922 
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The  Demonstration  Farm 
at  New  Liskeard. 

The  Ontario  Government  has  two 
demonstration  farms  in  the  Temiskaming 
District,  one  at  Monteith  which  has  been 
established  for  some  years  and  another  at 
New  Liskeard,  which,  although  purchased 
in  1916,  is  by  no  means  established  yet 
and  was  not  recognizable  as  a  demonstra- 
tion farm  at  the  time  of  our  visit  last  year. 
We  visited  the  latter  farm  in  company 
with  W.  G.  Nixon,  Superintendent, 
who  is  also  Agricultural  Representative 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Temiskaming  district.  One  might,  per- 
haps, question  the  advisability  of  a 
demonstration  farm  in  this  district  at 
all  when  there  already  was  one  established 
at  Monteith  only  100  miles  away;  and 
particularly  when  there  are  other  parts  of. 
Ontario  not  nearly  so  well  served.  How- 
ever, it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  is 
a  very  great  difference  between  Monteith 
and  New  Liskeard  in  many  respects  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  farm  at  New 
Liskeard  having  been  bought,  will,  in 
the  future,  be  able  to  serve  some  of  the 
territory  adjacent  to  Monteith  with 
better  effect  than  Monteith  itself.  We 
say  this  because  the  selection  of  the  farm 
at  Monteith  was  not  a  happy  one  in  some 
respects,  although  there  is  this  to  be 
said  about  it  that  it  accidentally  em- 


Judging  Pavilion  Built  on  New 
Liskeard  Experimental  Farm. 

braces  some  land  that  is  suitable  for 
ranching  as  well  as  land  that  is  fairly 
level  and  may  be  cropped  to  good  ad- 
vantage. We  cannot  say  just  what  the 
climatic  differences  are  between  Matheson, 
a  little  below  Monteith,  and  the  New 
Liskeard  district,  but  we  would  venture 
the  opinion  that,  except  for  distance, 
the  New  Liskeard  farm  would  other- 
wise serve  the  territory  as  well  as  Mon- 
teith for  some  years  to  come. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Monteith 
was  established  several  years  before  the 
farm  at  New  Liskeard  and  that  during 
the  war  the  Government  was  persuaded 
to  establish  another  farm  at  New  Liskeard. 
It  appears,  from  what  we  can  learn,  that 
the  town  of  New  Liskeard  is  desirous 
of  having  an  agricultural  high  school. 
Just  what  is  meant  by  an  agricultural 
high  school  in  this  instance  we  do  not 
know,  but  apparently  it  was  wanted 
badly  and  70  acres  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  town  was  purchased  and  donated 
to  the  Government  on  condition  that  the 
latter  build  an  agricultural  high  school 
on  the  site.  Apparently,  also,  an  agri- 
cultural high  school  such  as  was  con- 
templated, would  require  a  considerable 
acreage  of  land,  so  the  Government,  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  bought  an 
additional  160  acres  of  land,  a  corner  of 
which  adjoins  the  other  property.  A 
judging  pavilion  was  erected  on  the 
property  purchased  by  the  town,  but 
further  than  this  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  developments  whatever  with  reference 
to^the  demonstration  farm,  or  the  agri- 
cultural high  school,  except  for  the  work 
of  the  farm  superintendent  in  clearing 
about  120  acres  of  land  and  putting  this 
land  into  crop. 

It  is  stated  that  the  fact  that  the  war 
was  on,  prohibited  the  erection  of  the 
school  and  other  buildings,  while  the 
change  of  Government  in  1919  caused 
further  delay  while  the  new  Ministers  of 
Education,  Lands  and  Forests  and  Agri- 
culture made  up  their  minds  whether  or 
not  they  approved  of  what  the  former 
Government  had  done.  Quite  evidently 
they  have  not  been  able  to  approve 
of  it  to  date,  because  there  is  no  live  stock 
on  the  farm  except  one  team  of  horses  and 
no  barns  to  house  them  if  there  were. 
There  are  no  barns  to  hold  the  crops  that 
are  being  grown  every  year  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  deplete  the  farm 


of  valuable  fertility  by  the  sale  of  practi- 
cally all  the  crops  that  are  grown. 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
farm  is  probably  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  with  regard  to  Northern  Ontario 
agriculture  of  any  that  are  now  in  the 
service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
His  opinion  is  that  the  160  acres  purchased 
by  the  Government  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  land  in  the  Temiskaming  district, 
but  so  far  as  we  could  find  out  he  has  been 
given  no  policy  of  development  to  follow 
so  that  he  can  only  crop  what  land  is 
cleared,  stack  the  crop  and  sell  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  true  that  for  a  few  years 
this  should  prove  a  profitable  commerical 
proposition  since  hay  and  grain  are  com- 
paratively high  in  price  in  the  north 
country.  Governments,  however,  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  raising  revenue  by  profit- 
able commercial  ventures  and  in  part  of 
Ontario  where  the  crying  need  is  soil 
fertility  and  increased  numbers  of  better 
live  stock,  any  farm  absolutely  devoid 
of  live  stock  cannot  be  of  much  assistance 
to  settlers  by  way  of  demonstration. 

The  reason  for  the  delay  that  is  being 
experienced  in  connection  with  this  farm 
may  lie  somewhere  in  the  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  because  we  have 
omitted  so  far  to  say  that  the  land  and 
the  farm  are,  up  to  the  present,  under 
the  Northern  Development  Branch  of 
this  department.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  trail  of  this  government  organiza- 
tion is  to  be  found  all  through  northern 
Ontario  and  not  always  where  economical 
expenditures  have  been  made,  one  cannot 
help  but  wonder  why  any  other  but  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  allowed  to 
operate  demonstration  farms.  Certainly 
the  Northern  Development  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
has  in  the  past  spent  large  sums  of  money 
in  the  North  for  various  purposes  and 
possibly  the  New  Liskeard  farm  was 
purchased  in  the  name  of  this  Branch 
because  the  money  could  more  readily 
be  found  there.  Even  so,  the  reason 
for  the  delay  in  making  it  useful  is  not 
so  easily  found  and  one  wonders  when  it 
will  begin  to  justify  itself. 

In  view  of  the  explanation  and  com- 
ments given  above,  it  is  obvious  that  not 
a  great  deal  can  be  said  about  the  crops 
being  grown  on  the  farm  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes.  At  present  there  are 
about  60  acres  under  oats  and  the  balance 
of  the  120  acres  cleared  is  growing  splendid 
crops  oT  clover,  timothy  and  alsike. 
A  mixture  for  the  latter  crop  is  sown  at 
the  rate  of  15  pounds  per  acre,  made  up  of 
5  pounds  of  red  clover,  3  pounds  of  alsike 
and  seven  pounds  of  timothy.  This 
mixture  is  used  on  30  acres  of  land  that 
had  its  first  grain  crop  last  year.  The 
other  30  acres  has  been  under  cultivation 
for  some  years.  Of  the  60  acres  sown  to 
oats  there  are  13  acres  of  O.  A.  C.  72 
oats  and  the  balance  is  sown  to  O.  A.  C. 
No.  3.  Part  of  this  acreage,  about  22  acres, 
is  sown  on  new  land.  That  splendid 
crops  can  be  grown  on  this  land  is  easily 
to  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  clover 
on  this  farm  with  the  clover  throughout 
the  New  Liskeard  and  Englehart  areas. 
We  saw  no  crops  that  were  superior 
to  some  of  this,  throughout  all  the  North 
country;  and  Mr.  Nixon  is  certainly  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  utilized  the 
land  to  the  best  advantage.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is 
certainly  need  of  demonstration  work 
in  the  district  and  since  the  land  has  al- 
ready been  bought  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  put  up  the  minimum  number 
of  reasonably  good  buildings  and  get 
some  live  stock  on  the  farm  at  once. 
As  a  demonstration  farm,  under  good 
management  and  free  from  unnecessary 
overhead,  and  farm  should  prove  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  able  to  pay  its  way. 


One  day  while  the  late  William  R. 
Travers  was  sojourning  at  Bermuda,  he 
came  clown  to  the  wharf  to  see  the  arrivals. 
Meeting  an  acquaintance,  he  said,  "Ah, 
Merrill,  what  brings  you  down  here?" 
"Oh,  just  came  for  a  little  change  and 
rest."  "Sorry  to  discourage  you,"  said 
Travers,  "but  I'm  afraid  you'll  go 
home  without  either."  "How's  that?" 
said  Merrill.  "Oh"  said  Travers,  "the_ 
waiters  will  get  all  the  change,  and  the 
landlord  will  get  all  the  rest." 


"It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  make 
at  least  one  person  happy  during  the 
week,"  said  a  Sunday-school  teacher. 
"Have  you  done  so,  Freddy?"  "Yes" 
"What  did  you  do?"  "I  went  to  see  my 
aunt  and  she  was  happy  when  I  went 
home." 


Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 
WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 


HIGHLAND  LAKE  FARMS 


Holstein  Bulls 


for  milk  producion. 


FOR  SALE.  My  Herd  Sire  is  the  great  R« 
Echo  whose  two  nearest  dame  De  Kol  Plm 
Segis  Dixie  and  May  Echo  Sylvia  (both  world'i 
record  cows)  average  the  highest  in  the  world 


^"^e^te,01  *?*™  recordgdams  Vwneo= 

accredited  system.)  "  uuul-cla 

R.  W.  E.  BURNABY, 


JEFFERSON,  ONTARIO. 


VIMY  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

The  Home  of 

The  World's  Record 

BELLA  PONTIAC 


Look! 


ss  ■ 
-ml 

ill 

<  -  W  PB,f?,?  f.or  sale:  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  and  a  few 
_j  a  Dull  calves.  Come  and  see  me  if  you  are  looking  for  Hoi- 
w  S    steins — bulls  or  females. 

ea?     THOS.  A.  BARRON.  Cockshutt  Road,  Brantford,  Ont. 


R1DGEDALE  FARM  offers  BULLS  of  service- 
able age  sired  by  Sylvius  Walker  Ray  mondale  whose 
dam  Ri«ta  Pietje  Walker  produced  18.156  lbs. 
milk.  752.50  lbs.  butter  in  one  yr.  at  two  yrs.  of 
age.  Her  dam  Woodcrest  Rieta  Pietje  26,279~201bs. 
milk.  1.042.08  butter  in  one  yr.  Some  of  these  bulls 
are  from  daughters  of  KingSegis  Pontiac  Duplicate 
with  good  heifer  records.  Priced  very  low.  Herd 
under  Dominion  supervision. 
R.  W.  WALKER  &  SON,     Port  Perry,  Ont. 


Elderslie   Holstein  s 


ONLY  ONE  BULL  LEFT- 


A  nine-months'  show  calf,  from  a  heifer  which 
made  14,900  lbs.  of  milk  at  21  months  of  age.  His 
sire  is  Rauwefd  Echo  Pontiac,  a  grandson  of  Can- 
ada's first  29,000-lb.  cow.  This  calf  is  priced  to 
sell. 

ARCHIE  MUIR  COURTICE,  ONTARIO 

(Formerly  of  Scarboro.    Oshawa  Station) 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

ivhose  sire  is  I 
SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARMS, 


Riverside  Holstein  Sires 


of  serviceable  age,  whose  sire  is  by  brother  of  World's  Record  50-lb.  7-day  buttei 
cow.  Also  calves. 

Stanstead,  Quebec. 

CLOVERLEA   DAIRY   FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  headed  by  "King  Pontiac  Rauwerd"  whose  dam  made  34  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  3}4  years  and 
her  dam  made  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  1,000.1  lbs.  butter  from  29,000  lbs.  milk  in  1  year.   King  s 
first  heifers  are  now  freshening  and  are  a  choice  lot.  and  making  a  remarkably  good  showing  at  th 
pail.  When  wanting  good  foundation  stock  get  my  prices  or  come  and  visit  my  farms. 

FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH.  Prop.,  ColUngwood,  Ont. 

20,000-lb.  Holstein  Bulls— 8  Sold,  2  Left  to  Sell 

Special  offering:    A  pair  from  our  24.687-lb.  sire  (butter,  1.016  lbs.)  and  from  sisters  of  our  20,000- 

lb.  cows.    Also  females.    For  particulars  and  pedigrees  write 
R.  HONEY  &  SONS  -  -  DARTFORD,  ONTARIO 

15  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

The  price  wont  stop  you.    Write  us  if  you  want  a  bull  from  a  high  record  dam  or  from  an  untested 
dam  that  will  have  official  records  in  the  near  future.     Don't  delay  —  write  today. 
 R.  M.  HOLTBY.    PORT  PERRY,  ONTARIO 

29  LBS.  BULL  13  MONTHS  OLD 

His  dam  has  just  made  29  lbs.  butter  and  591  lbs.  milk  as  a  4-year-old  and  is  running  in  R.O.P.  Her 
highest  day's  milk  so  far  is  97  lbs.  We  have  others  up  to  six  months  from  dams  with  records  from  21 
to  29  lbs.   These  bulls  are  all  sired  bv  a  bull  whose  three  nearest  dams  average  31  lbs. 

J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.   No.  5,   Guelph,  Ontario 

Evergreen  Farm  Quality  Holsteins 

— Our  aim  since  we  began  breeding  Holsteins  has  been  to  develop  a  producing  herd  of 
'Quality"  cattle.  Records  of  the  show-ring  and  those  for  official  production  show  that  nu 
lerd  of  the  breed  has  been  more  successful.  If  you  require  type,  backed  by  production, 
,ve  would  very  much  appreciate  your  enquiry.       A.  E.  HULET,  Norwich,  Ontario. 

-I  have  on  hand  at  present  several  choice  show  calv'  B 
that  have  from  29  to  33.40  lbs.  average  for  their  two 
nearest  dams.    We  also  have  females  to  spare,  closely  related  to  Jemima  Johanna  of  Riverside,  the 
former  Canadian  champion.    Get  your  herd  sire  from  "Riverside,"  where  the  champions  are  bred. 
 J.  W.  RICHARDSON.  Caledonia,  Ont. 

I  maintain  a  Hnlcfoln  Frioclan  Partla  anc'  nave  a'  a"  times  for  sale,  high-class  sto<  k  of 
select  herd  of  Reg.  *  lUlolCIIl"!  I  IColall  different,  ages,  both  -exes.    I  want  to  reduce  my 

herd  considerably  before  going  out  to  pasture,  and  am  offering  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and 
heifers  bred  to  Roycroft  Prince  Scgis,  a  splendid  son  of  Pontiac  Korndykc  Het  17309, and  the  33-lb.  cow' 
Princess  Segis  Walker  1S093.    Also  young  bulls  r -ady  for  s.-rvice  from  dams  with  records  up  to  30  lb- . 

C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Fenwish  Sta.    Bell  Phone,  6  R.  6. 

" BRAMPTON  JERSEYS" 

Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON,  BRAMPTON,  ONTARIO 

-CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD'' 

Trip   Sonhip  Tnrnipnlnr  Rnll     Torono  of  Prospect  Farm —12094— ,  is  the  leading  sire  of  the 

ine  aopnie  lormemor  DUIl,  i2o  Jerseys  at  Prospect  Farms.  His  dam  has  a  2-year-old  record 
of  10,027.1  lbs.  milk  and  525  lbs.  fat,  and  a  3-year-old  record  of  11,988  lbs.  milk  and  571  lbs.  fat.  His 
sire's  dam  and  two  grandams  have  an  average  R.O.M.  record  of  14.261  lbs.  milk  and  9GG  lbs.  butter 
(85%  fat).  We  offer  for  sale  sons  of  this  bull,  whose  dams  are  excellent  cows  with  R.O.P.  tests.  These 
bulls  are  bred  for  production  first,  but  have  also  straight  top  lines  and  extra  deep  bodies.  They  are 
the  kind  the  average  farmer  needs  to  produce  a  herd  of  cows  that  will  bring  in  large  monthly  cheques 
and  make  dairy  farming  pleasant  and  profitable.  Better  buy  one  of  these  young  bulls  now.  We  also 
offer  for  sale  a  few  first-class,  unregistered  cows  due  to  calve  soon.  We  can  recommend  these  cows 
for  family  cows,  being  big,  rich  milkers;  easily  milked,  quiet  and  gentle.  Buy  a  Jersey  cow  now,  and 
learn  what  first  quality  milk  really  is. 

R.  &  A.  H.  BAIRD,  R.R.  1,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

DON  HERD  OF  PRODUCING  JERSEYS 

Do  you  want  a  few  young  cows  and  heifers?    We  have  sold  a  large  part  of  the  Don  Farm,  and  must 

reduce  our  stock.    If  its  quality  breeding  females,  give  us  a  call.    Don't  delay. 
D.  DUNCAN  &  SON  '  -  -  TODMORDEN,  ONTARIO 

CANADA'S  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  JERSEY  HERD 

The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and  must  be  reduced.  We  have 
for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers  and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  that 
will  prove  profitable  to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared  to 
give  reasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those  who  furnish  satisfactory 
Bank  references.    The  Woodview  Farm  JERSEYS.  London,  Ontario.    Jno.  Pringle.  Prop. 

— Herd  headed  by  Br.  Silver  Flyer  (imp) 
first-prize  two-year-old  and  reserve  cham- 
pion Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn..  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds).  Sunbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars. 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Edgeley  Ont. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


At  1.30  p.m. 


Prepare  for  the  Dairy  Standards  Act  and 

BUY  A  YRSHIRES 

AT  THE 

WHITESELL— STANSELL  SALE 

At  the  Geo.  Whitesell  Farm 

Kinglake,  Ont.,  Tuesday,  June  27th,  1922 

31  Females 
5  Males 

Do  you  want  some  of  Can- 
ada's heaviest  milking  Ayr- 
shires?  Do  you  want  a  good 
herd  sire?  Do  you  want  some 
Al  young  show  stuff?  Then 
attend  this  sale.  Little  Love 
3rd  (record  18,005  lbs.  milk, 
687  lbs.  fat)  is  included  in  the 
sale.  This  season,  in  185  days, 
has  given  11,476  lbs.  milk.  A 
daughter  and  3  granddaugh- 
ters are  listed  in  this  sale. 
Another  cow  listed  is  Noble 
Merry  Snowflake.  In  the 
3-year-old  class  this  year  has  given  5,736  lbs.  in  108  days.  From  the  Stansell 
herd  we  have  a  son  of  the  great  cow,  Airmount  Biddy,  and  other  good  show 
stuff  with  excellent  R.  O.  P.  backing. 

L.  STANSELL,  Straffordville,  Ont.  \  p  . 
:0.  WHITESELL,  Kinglake,  Ont.     /  proprietors 

JOHN  McKEE,  Norwich,  Ontario 

T.  MERRITT  MOORE,  Auctioneer 


J 

GEO 


Send  for  catalogue  to 
the  Sale  Secretary 


HIGHLAND 
A YRSHIRES 


Highland  Ayrshires  made  the  two  highest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the 
breed  in  the  2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namely, 
14,064  lbs.  milk,  532  lbs.  fat  and  13,161  lbs.  milk,  550  lbs.  fat.  The  aver- 
age for  the  total  herd  (three-quarters  of  them  being  2  years  old)  was  9,272 
lbs.  milk,  377  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.10%. 

A.  E.  FISH  &  SONS,  AYER'S  CLIFF,  QUE. 


The  Whitesell-Stansell 
Ayrshire  Sate. 

Ayrshire  cattle  breeders  in  Western 
Ontario  arc  undoubtedly  looking  forward 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  coming 
dispersion  sale  of  the  Geo.  Whitesell 
herd  of  Ayrshires,  at  his  farm,  Kinglake, 
Ont.,  on  June  27.  Mr.  Whitesell's  herd 
numbers  27  head,  while  J.  L.  Stansell, 
M.P.,  of  Straffordville,  is  putting  in  9 
head  of  very  choice  stuff  to  make  the  sale 
a  little  stronger  in  numbers.  Mr.  White- 
sell  has,  without  question,  one  of  the 
best  small  herds  of  commercial  Ayrshires 
in  Ontario.  The  families  represented  in 
his  herd  are  the  strains  that  have  been 
producing  the  R.  O.  P.  champions  of 
Canada.  Mr.  Whitesell  has  been  trying 
his  hand  at  record  making  in  his  herd, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  success. 
His  wonderful  cow,  Little  Love  3rd,  under 
his  care  and  management  last  year 
produced  18,005  lbs.  of  milk  and  687  lbs. 
butter-fat.  This  year  in  six  months  and 
three  days  she  has  produced  11,476  lbs. 
of  milk,  and  was  still  yielding  60  lbs. 
per  day  at  the  end  of  May.  A  daughter 
and  three  grandsons  of  this  great  cow 
are  included  in  the  sale.  Another  of  his 
cows,  now  running  in  the  three-year-old 
class,  is  Noble  Merry  Snowflake.  This 
young  cow  in  108  days,  to  May  31,  has 
given  5,736  lbs.  of  milk,  and  still  yielding 
54  lbs.  per  day  at  the  end  of  May.  Two 
sons,  a  half-sister  and  other  stock  closely 
related  are  in  the  sale.  Another  heavy 
producer  is  Daisy  of  Wandend  that  has 
given  in  R.  O.  P.  over  11,000  lbs.  in  ten 
months.  Among  a  dozen  or  so  of  good, 
straight,  level  and  breedy-looking  heifers, 
one  that  catches  the  eye  is  Pinedale 
Beauty,  a  very  stylish  and  attractive 
looking  heifer  and  a  good  proposition 
for  the  fall  fairs. 

Among  Mr.  Stansell's  contributions 
to  the  sale  are  two  very  richly-bred  young 
bulls  with  the  best  of  R.  O.  P.  backing. 
Among  the  heifers  are  two  that  should 
be  good  propositions  for  next  fall's 
shows,  Selwood  Fanny,  in  the  two-year- 


DREDNAUT  Shock  Absorbers  owe  their  success  to 
having  everything  their  competitors  possess — and 
something  more — a  number  of  outstanding  features  that 
tip  the  scale  of  public  favor. 

(1)  Drednaut  Shock  Absorbers  do  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  free  and  independent  working  of  the  Ford  leaf 
springs.    No  fittings  of  any  kind  are  attached  to  them. 

(2)  Drednaut  Shock  Absorbers  absolutely  control  side- 
sway  within  the  limits  necessary  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  your  car. 

(3)  Drednaut  Shock  Absorbers  snub  rebound  instantly  by 
the  down-pull  of  the  spring  arm  on  the  body — this 
feature  is  patented. 

Try  a  set  for  ten  days.    They  will  demonstrate  their 
superiority  more  effectively  than  anything  we  can  say. 

Auto  Specialties  Manufacturing  Co. 

WINDSOR,  -  ONTARIO  11 

DREDNAUT 

ADJUSTABLE  SHOCK  ABSORBERS  FOR  FORDS 

Distributed  from  Mountain  &  Co.,  775  Dundas  St.,  London,  Ont. 


old  class,  and  Selwood  Pride  7th,  in  the 
senior  yearlings.  Both  possess  show- 
ring  quality  of  the  highest  order,  and  are 
from  heavy  producing  ancestors.  The 
enforcement  of  the  Ontario  Dairy  Stand- 
ards Act  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a 
greater  demand  for  a  breed  of  cattle 
whose  average  yearly  butter-fat  test 
is  over  4  per  cent.  This  will  be  a  golden 
opportunity  to  secure  representatives 
of  some  of  Canada's  heaviest  producing 
strains  of  the  breed.  Trains  will  be 
met  at  Straffordville,  and  prospective 
buyers  coming  G.  T.  R.  to  Courtlanrl 
will  be  met,  if  Mr.  Whitesell  is  notified 
beforehand  at  Kinglake,  Ontario,  PL  nt  v 
of  accommodation  overnight  for  buyers, 
either  before  or  after  the  sale.  Cattle 
sold  subject  to  T.  B.  test.  Persons 
interested  should  write  for  a  sale  cata- 
logue to  the  sale  manager,  John  McKee, 
Norwich,  Ontario. 


Silver  Spring  Farms  Hol- 
stein  Sale. 

On  Monday,  June  5,  the  first  annual 
Holstein  sale  at  Silver  Spring  Farms 
was  held,  but  considering  the  quality 
of  the  individuals  the  prices  were  some- 
what disappointing.  Many  of  the  animals 
had  been  bred  on  the  farm  and  had 
splendid  backing.  High  records  have 
been  made  in  both  yearly  and  seven-day 
work  for  three  and  four  generations  back. 
Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  Loo  was  one  of  the 
bulls  in  service.  He  is  the  sire  of  five 
30-Ib.  cows,  most  of  which  made  their 
records  in  heifer  class.  Capitola  Hartog 
is  another  sire  which  appears  in  the 
pedigrees  and  has  exceptionally  high 
records  back  of  him.  The  majority 
of  the  animals  sold  were  heifers  one  and 
two  years  old;  there  were  a  few  three-year- 
olds,  a,nd  several  mature  cows.  The  top 
price  of  the  sale  was  $390,  paid  by  P.  J. 
Salley  for  Pietertje  Francy  Beets,  a 
five-year-old  cow  with  a  25-lb.  record, 
and  her  dam  is  out  of  a  24,000-lb.  sister 
of  May  Echo  Sylvia.  The  next  highest 
price  was  $250,  paid  by  C.  J.  Lewis, 
of  Montreal,  for  Jewel  Pontiac  Korndyke, 
a  22-lb.  cow,  bred  to  Pontiac  Korndyke 
Het  Loo.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
animals  selling  for  $100  and  over,  to- 
gether with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
their  purchasers: 

Females. 

A.  L.  Stackouse,  Brittania: 

Lady  Blanche  Lyons,  Oct.  6,  1918  $150 


Lulu   Princess  Hartog,  Nov.  15, 

1918   155 

Cora  Hartog  Flora,  Aug.  3,  1918.  165 
Bella  Hartog  Countess,  Apr.  3,.  1917  135 
Griselda  Echo  Korndyke,  Nov.  10, 

1919   120 

Cloverleaf    Netherland  Princess, 

May  9,  1916   150 

C.  J;  Lewis,  Montreal: 

Irene  Hartog  Beauty,  Jan  15,  1918  145 
Fayne  Hartog  Hilda,  Aug.  19,  1919  150 
Lady  Ladoga  Canary,  Jan.  2,  1919..  165 
Jewel  Pontiac  Korndyke,  Jan.  20, 

1915   250 

Julia  Alcartra  Gerben,  Apr.  23, 

1920   155 

Robt.  Wright,  Aylmer: 

Bella  Grant  De  Kol,  Feb.  10,  1909  .  100 
Artis  Baroness  De  Kol,  Mar  27, 

1921   HO 

Cora  Changeling,  Mar.  28,  1921. ...  120 
Blossom  Hartog  Alcartra,  June  If), 

1921   HO 

Bessie  Hartog  Alcartra,  May  2, 

1921     120 

Ed.  Boyce,  Aylmer: 

Edna  Hengerveld  Lou,  Dec.  28, 

1916   160 

J.  E.  Bradley,  Stittsville: 

Sylvia  Hartog  Choice  Goods,  Aug. 

28,  1919   15ft 

Flora  Katharine  De  Kol,  Oct.  13, 

1915  :   215 

Olive  Jewel  Alcartra,  Mar.  13,  1921  195 
Victoria  Echo  Bella,  Sept.  20,  1919  145 


W.  R.  Cummings,  Cummings  Bridge: 
Korndyke  Queen  Segis,  Feb.  5,  1912  210 


P.  J.  Salley,  Lachine  Rapids: 

Capitola  Pearl,  Feb.  18, 1919   225 

Lina  Ormsby  Grant,  Apr.  6,  1919  ...  210 

Pietje  Francy  Beets,  Dec.  8,  1916..  390 

Males. 

J.  Goldfield: 

Baron  Segis  Alcartra,  Mar.  20,  1918  125 
F.  S.  Caldwell,  Carp: 

Marguis  Pietertje,  Apr.  1,  1921   100 

D.  P.  Ferguson,  Osgoode  Station: 

Silver  Ormsby  Beets,  Apr.  16,  1921  115 
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Avrshires  in  the  365  Day 
R.  O.  P.  Test. 

During  the  month  of  April  19  cows 
md  heifers  qualified  in  the  R.  O.  P. — 9  in 
the  mature  class,  4  in  the  four-year-old 
rlass,  1  in  the  three-year-old  class  and 
5  in  the  two-year-old  class. 

While  there  was  nothing  sensational, 
pet  a  lot  of  good  average  records  were 
made  and  Dairy  Queen  owned  by  H.  C. 
rlamill,  Markham,  Ont.,  in  the  four-year- 
)ld  class  tops  the  list  with  12,133  lbs. 
milk  and  494  lbs.  fat,  her  average  test 
>eing  4.07. 

In  the  mature  class  Eureka  Bess, 
■rued  by  E.  A.  McCook,  Campbellford, 
Jnt.,  led  with  11,408  lbs.  milk  and  425 
bs.  fat  in  338  days.  Grace  of  Sunny 
Springs  owned  by  J.  C.  Coulter,  Hunting- 
Ion,  Que.,  follows  with  11,340  lbs.  milk 
md  445  lbs.  fat.  Fanny  of  Gladden 
-lill  owned  by  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural 
nllege,  Truro,  N.  S.,  is  next  with  11,247 
bs.  milk  and  458  lbs.  fat  in  331  days, 
["hen  Bonalee's  Princess  owned  by 
Mwin  A.  Wells,  Sardis,  B.  C,  with  11, 
50  lbs.  milk  and  451  lbs.  fat.  Cora  of 
jraggan  owned  by  Director,  Experi- 
Botal  Farms,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I., 
>54  lbs.  milk  and  431  lbs.  fat.  Thousand 
Dollars  owned  by  E.  C.  Budge,  Montreal, 
^ue.,  with  10,686  lbs.  milk  and  411  lbs. 
at.  Springburn  Lucky  Girl  owned  by 
Gilbert  McMillan,  Huntingdon,  Que., 
a  it  h  10,331  lbs.  milk  and  469  lbs.  fat 
In  271  days.  She  comes  the  highest 
in  her  class  in  butter-fat  and  third  highest 
>n  the  list.  Allancroft  Charlotte,  owned 
by  A.  E.  Fish  &  Son,  Ayer's  Cliff,  Que., 
;ave  10,067  lbs.  milk  and  406  lbs.  fat 
in  239  days.  Millbrook  Princess  Flash 
jwned  by  J.  E.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Brome, 
Que.,  gave  10,003  lbs.  milk  and  452  lbs. 
Fat. 

In  the  four- year-old  class  Dairy  Queen 
■Tned  by  H.  C.  Hamill,  Markham,  Out., 
Iieads  the  list  with  12,133  lbs.  milk  and 
194  lbs  fat.  Finette  2nd  owned  by  Donat 
Kivard,  Clairvaux,  Que.,  comes  second 
:o  highest  in  her  class  and  second  highest 
jltogether  in  fat  and  gives  10,977  lbs. 
milk  and  485  lbs.  fat  in  335  days.  Then 
Lady  Beauty  owned  by  Gilbert  McMillan, 
Huntingdon,  Que.,  gave  10,183  lbs.  milk 
uid  446  lbs.  fat  in  281  days.  Then  Madge 
sf  Hickory  Hill  owned  by  E.  F.  Tietz, 
Ha^ersville,  Ont.,  gave  9,229  lbs.  milk 
Ind  382  lbs.  fat  in  304  days. 

In  the  three-year-old  class  Beauty 
of  Beaver  Meadow  3rd  owned  by  A. 
McKae  &  Sons,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
lave  S.849  lbs.  milk  and  339  lbs.  fat. 

In  the  two-year-old  cla>s  Snowdrop 
of  Rosebank  owned  by  Geo.  Pearson  & 
Sons,  Waterdown,  Ont.,  heads  the  list 
with  10,182  lbs.  milk  and  442  lbs.  fat. 
Then  Olive  owned  by  A.  McRae  &  Sons, 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  gave  9,560  lbs. 
milk  and  420  lbs.  fat.  Then  Rose  of 
Rosemont  2nd  owned  by  A.  McRae  & 
Sons,  with  9,247  lbs.  milk  and  392  lbs.  fat. 
Glover  Ridge  Molly  owned  by  Wilton 
E.  Dryden,  Cowansville,  Que.,  with 
8,144  lbs.  milk  and  318  lbs.  fat.  Clover 
Ridge  Glenwood  owned  by  Wilton  E. 
Dryden,  Cowansville,  Que.,  with  7.823 
be.  milk  and  305  lbs.  fat. 


The  Embargo. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  noticed  quite  a  few  points 
presented  with  regard  to  the  Embargo 
against  Canadian  cattle  but  I  have  not 
seen  the  peculiar  position  of  the  British 
House  of  Lords  and  its  attitude  noticed. 
Should  the  Labor  Party  be  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  majority, 
at  thejnext  election,  a  measure  for  the 
removal  of  the  embargo  may  be  intro- 
duced, but  it  will  not  pass  the  House  of 
Lords,  even  if  it  should  get  so  far. 
r  The  Political  power  of  the  Landed 
Proprietors  is  not  so  great  as  it  once  was 
but  their  social  influence  is  still  immense 
and  the  rural  districts  are  strongly 
conservative  landlord,  tenant, and  workers. 

The  chief  breeders  and  exhibitors  from 
the  King  downwards  are  t  he  nobles. 
Every  estate  has  its  home  farm,  where 
experiments  more  or  less  extensive  are 
carried  on,  often  greatly  to  the  loss  of  the 
owners.  It  is  largely  to  the  self-sacri- 
ficing efforts  of  Britain's  peers  and 
gentry  (often  in  the  teeth  of  stubborn 
opposition)  that  not  only  stock, 
hut  every  other  branch  of  agriculture 
lias  been  improved  in  Britain.  The 
landlords  depend  upon  the  rents  of  their 
farms  for  the  means  of  supporting  their 
rank  and  state  and  will  not  do  anything 
to  lesson  their  shrinking  revenues.  The 


upland  farms  cannot  fatten  beef.  They 
are  too  remote  from  markets,  and  the 
law  of  Britain  does  not  allow  them  to 
kill  them  at  home.  All  meat  must  be 
killed  at  a  public  abbatoir  under  the  eye 
of  an  inspector  if  the  meat  is  to  be  sold. 
These  farmers  supply  the  lowland  farms 
with  store  cattle  only,  instead  of  the 
markets  with  beef.  < 

Absentee  landlords  have  always  been 
a  fruitful  cause  of  trouble  in  Ireland 
and  this  fact  of  English  and  Scotch 
ownership  of  Irish  estates  explains  the 
hesitation  of  the  British  Government  to 
use  strong  measures  in  suppressing 
Irish  disorders.  An  officer  might  be 
called  upon  to  destroy  part  of  his  own 
estate. 

Pure-bred  bulls  have  been  bonuscd 
by  the  British  Government  for  many 
years,  distributed  amongst  the  Irish 
small  holders  at  central  points,  and  kept 
for  service  free  of  charge  to  the  Irish 
farmer.  Indeed  this  effort  to  raise  store 
cattle  fit  for  the  Scotch  and  English 
feeder  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
ten  years  ago  the  complaint  was  raised 
that  the  dairy  cows  were  being  revived 
for  milking  purposes  and  the  Irish  small 
holders  found  that  the  sale  of  improved 
store  cattle  did  not  recompense  them  for 
the  loss  of  dairy  products. 

Ireland,  however  unruly,  will  always 
be  considered  before  Canada.  She  has 
always  had  more  done  for  her.  The 
supply  at  present  from  Home  and  Irish 
sources  is,  at  present  prices  in  the  British 
market,  equal  to  the  demand.  The  high 
cost  of  labor  since  the  war  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  bonus  granted  during  the 
war  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
British  farmers  will  lessen  the  number  of 
store  cattle  required  for  the  number  of 
fattening  cattle  kept  by  any  one  farmer 
is  strictly  limited  from  year  to  year. 
Times  are  hard  on  the  farmer  in  Britain 
at  present  as  shown  by  the  immense 
number  of  farms  for  sale  or  dispersions. 
A  striking  feature  is  the  number  of  sheep 
listed  which  shows  that  the  tendency 
(checked  during  the  war)  of  laying 
down  the  farms  to  grass  and  keeping 
sheep  is  once  more  on  the  increase. 
Fewer  men  are  required  to  look  after 
sheep  and  grassing  stock  than  would 
be  needed  on  the  same  farm  if  under 
a  tillage  system.  To  sum  up  one  might 
say:  The  supply  of  store  cattle  at 
present  prices  is  equal  to  the  demand  in 
Britain.  That  supply  is  derived  from 
upland  farms  and  small  holdings  in 
Britain  and  Ireland.  These  farmers  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  sale  of  the 
store  cattle  for  means  to  pay  their  rents. 
The  landlords  depend  upon  rents  for 
their  incomes.  A  large  number  of  the 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons  are 
younger  sons  of  peers,  often  heirs  to  the 
estates.  Can  any  one  imagine  that  in 
their  present  difficulties  these  men  will 
bring  in  a  new  competitor  by  removing  the 
embargo?  Canada  needs  new  markets  for 
her  surplus  stock  but  from  my  experience 
on  Scotch  farms  I  fear  that  those  markets 
will  not  be  in  Britain.  Even  if  the 
Canadian  farmer  did  get  the  embargo 
removed  the  freights  would  make  the 
market  not  worth  having.  He  must 
turn  his  face  to  the  South  and  open  a 
market  there. 

Kings  Co.,  N.  B.    Thos.  Thomson. 


New  Jersey  Record. 

After  completing  a  record  of  13,179 
lbs.  milk  and  886  lbs.  butter,  as  a  two- 
year-old,  which  was  a  world's  record 
for  milk  as  a  two-year-old,  Sadie  of  Hill- 
crest  shows  her  ability  to  continue  pro- 
ducing by  completing  a  three-year-old 
record  of  16,625  lbs.  milk  and  1,090  lbs. 
butter.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the 
highest  Jersey  record  that  has  been  made 
in  the  British  Empire  for  a  three-year-old. 
This  cow  has  dropped  four  calves  before 
her  fifth  birthday,  and  if  nothing  happens 
her  she  will  be  tested  as  a  mature  cow. 
She  is  owned  by  Russell  Daley,  Selkirk. 
J.  C.  Fretz,  of  Vineland  Station,  has  a 
sister  of  the  above  named  cow  that  gives 
promise  of  breaking  the  present  four- 
year-old  record.  As  a  three-year-old, 
she  made  nearly  13,000  lbs.  milk  and  800 
lbs.  fat.  She  started  off  her  four-year 
lactation  at  70  lbs.  per  day. 


Raymondale  Abbekerk  DeKol,  a  junior 
four-year-old  daughter  of  Avon  Pontiac 
Echo,  bred  by  D.  Raymond,  Vaudreuil, 
Que.,  recently  completed  a  year's  record 
of  24,738.1  lbs.  milk  containing  1,168.14 
lbs.  butter  on  the  Carnation  Stock 
Farm  at  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin. 


V  Depen< 
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For  Every*  Engine  Everywhere 


Last 
You 
Longer 


Champion  construction  is 
simple  and  effective  and  the 
ribbed  core  is  truly  unbreak- 
able and  practically  foul- 
proof. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  full  set, 
no  matter  what  engine  you  have. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 
Windsor,  Ontario 


Type  for  Ford 
Champion  X 
now  75  cents 

Champion  A-2S 
for  Fordson 
also  75  cento 


u 


WOOL 

How  to  Market  This  Year 

The  market  for  wool  is  considerably  higher  than  for  last  season. 
It  is  strong,  active  and  advancing.  You  are  well  advised  to  ship  your 
wool  this  year  to  the  Growers'  Own  Selling  Organization,  with  its 
strong  selling  connections  in  Canada,  England  and  United  States.  In 
Ontario  ship  to  Weston,  Guelpli  or  Carleton  Place. 

Central  Executive: 
Robt.  McEwen  George  L.  Telfer 

Will.  A.  Dryden 

Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  Limited 


Head  Office: 


Toronto,  Canada 


Large  Black  Pigs 


At  present  for  quick  sale  a  number  of  good  clan  §owi 
due  to  farrow  this  season  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Also  bull  calves  highly  bred  dual  purpose  Shorthorm. 


F.  W.  COCKSHUTT, 


LYNNORE  STOCK  FARM, 


BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale:  2  bulls  1.5  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  and  sired  by  Premier  Duke. 
Several  bull  calves  from  6  weeks  to  4  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again  roans 
and  reds;  deep  milking  strains.  3  Tamworth  boars  ready  for  service.  Sow  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Booking 
->rders  for  April.  Wean  pigs  from  noted  prize  stock.  Prices  right.    Long  distance  phone. 

A.  A.  COLWILL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 


Poland  Chinas,  Chester 
Whites  and  Tamworths 

A  grand  lot  of  young  stuff  of  either  sex; 
right  in  type,  breeding  and  quality  at 
moderate  prices.  ■ 
Geo.  G.  Gould,  Essex,  Ont.  R.  R.  No.4 

Inverugie's  Golden  Tamworths 

Sired  by  such  boars  as  Clansman,  Hiawatha. 
Sylvestre  20'20  and  Morriston  Jim.  represent- 
ing the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  I  still 
have  several  young  boars  nearly  ready  for 
service.  A  very  limited  number  of  bred 
sows.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  with  all 
of  our  orders. 

L.  HAD  DEN,  Box   264,   Sunderland,  OnUrit 


rize-winniny 
YORKSHIRES 


FEATHERSTON'SS 

SEE  US  AT  THE  SHOWS 

Our  home  bred  sow 
herd  will  please  you 
and  the  pigs  we  are 
offering  from  these  are 
of  the  type  you  will 
|^  like.  We  have  still  a 
few  bred  sows,  a  few 
young  boars  and  quite  a  number  of  litters— and  all 
priced  to  sell. 

J.  K.  FEATHERSTON,  Streetsville,  Ont. 

T AM WO RTH  S 

Young  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boars  and 
sows  i  to  5  months  old.    Shorthorn  bull  calves. 


JOHN  W.  TODD. 


Corinth.  Ontario 


Please  mention  Advocate. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  18063 


Is  there  a  Good  Clover  Huller  in  your 
neighborhood?  Do  you  have  an 
idle  engine  during  the  Fall  months? 
If  so,  put  it  to  work— hull  seed. 


The  Birdsell  Clover  Huller — World's  standard 
make  since  the  year.  1855  —  Built  in  10  Sizes 

WE  know  there  will  be  a  big  seed  crop — -are  you  pre- 
pared ?    Can  we  be  of  service  to  you  or  your  com- 
munity?    Farmers  should  save  all  of  their  seed, 
it's  Valuable.    Write  for  our  booklet  on  Hullers. 

BIRSELL  MFG.  CO.,  Toronto,  Canada 


£  know  there  will  be  a  big  seed  crop — -are  you  pre- 


To  Insure  and 
To  Provide 


Many  men  are  so  sure  in  themselves  of  a  long 
term  of  life,  that  it  is  hard  to  convince  them 
that  Assurance  payable  at  death  is  for  them 
advisable.  But  there  are  few  men  who  will  not 
show  interest  in  an  investment,  easily  paid  for 
out  of  their  savings,  which  will  yield  a  definite 
return  on  a  definite  date,  without  danger  of  loss 
or  worry  of  supervision. 

Great-West  Life  Insurance  Policies  both  Insure 
and  Provide.  Write  for  literature  and  information. 

THE  GREAT-WEST  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Head  Office:  WINNIPEG 


Wanted 


absolutely  trustworthy  and  reliable  man  to  secure  new  sub- 
-  scribers  to  The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home  Magazine. 
Must  be  capable,  and  in  applying  furnish  references  and 
ftat,  what  previous  experience.    Apply  THE  WILLIAM  WELD  CO.  LTD.  LONDON,  ONT. 


Our  School 


Cultivating  the  Soil. 

The  various  implements  used  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  serve  three  main 
purposes.  They  release  plant  food,  kill 
weeds,  and  make  a  mulch  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  water 
stored  up  for  the  use  of  the  crops.  All 
kinds  of  crops  respond  to  cultivation,  but 
some  crops,  such  as  hay  and  pastures, 
cannot  be  cultivated  very  well  because 
the  ground  is  so  thickly  covered  with 
plants.  Nevertheless,  even  old  pastures 
are  sometimes  disked  over,  or  harrowed, 
so  as  to  tear  apart  some  of  the 
plants  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  more 
newer  ones.  Cultivation  might  be  taken 
to  mean  all  operations  by  which  the  soil 
is  stirred,  and  this  would  include  plow- 
ing, disking,  rolling,  harrowing,  as  well 
as  the  actual  use  of  a  cultivator.  All 
of  this,  however,  comes  more  properly 
under  the  head  of  soil  tillage.  When 
we  speak  of  cultivation  in  its  narrower 
sense  we  usually  mean  the  stirring  of  the 
soil  between  growing  plants  in  the  field. 
Thus,  we  cultivate  the  corn  field,  or  the 
garden,  or  the  orchard.  For  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  a  crop  that  is  already 
growing,  it  is  often  not  advisable  to 
culthate  very  deeply;  thus  in  the  case  of 
corn  we  cultivate  fairly  deeply  at  first 
while  the  plant  is  young,  but  after  the 
corn  plant  gets  older  the  roots  are  fairly 
close  to  the  top  of  the  soil,  and  if  the 
cultivator  were  to  be  run  as  deeply  as  at 
first,  it  would  injure  the  corn  plant. 
Therefore,  farmers  who  grow  corn  success- 
fully cultivate  just  deep  enough  toward 
the  last  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  stirred  up  and 
prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

Cultivation  releases  plant  food  from 
the  soil,  as  has  been  stated  already. 
This  does  not  mean  that  cultivating  the 
corn  field  puts  more  plant  food  in  the 
soil:  what  it  does  do  is  to  break  the 
ground  up  into  small  particles  so  that 
the  sun  and  the  air  and  the  moisture  can 
get  well  down  into  it,  and  thus  help 
along  the  chemical  changes  which  are 
necessary  to  liberate  the  essential  plant 
food  constituents.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  The  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  in  particular  are  present- in 
most  soils  in  very  large  quantities,  but 
they  are  not  "available";  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  tied  up  in  such  chemical  form 
that  the  roots  of  the  plant  cannot  make 
use  of  them.  When  the  soil  is  cultivated 
however,  the  warm  air  and  the  sunshine 
and  the  moisture  act  upon  the  compounds 
which  hold  these  valuable  fertilizing 
elements  tied  up,  and  liberate  them  so 
that  the  roots  of  the  plant  can  use  them. 
This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that 
cultivation  releases  plant  food. 

Of  course,  everyone  knows  how  cultiva- 
tion kills  weeds.  There  are  scores  of 
different  kinds  of  weeds  that  grow  up  in 
almost  every  field,  and  unless  they  v. ere 
kept  down  the  crop  which  the  farmer  is 
trying  to  grow  might  be  smothered  out. 
The  good  farmer,  therefore,  tries  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  weeds,  and  this  can  best 
be  done  by  keeping  the  soil  so  loose  that 
the  weeds  cannot  get  a  chance  to  start. 
Every  seed  must  have  a  chance  to  lie 
quietly  in  the  soil  with  some  moisture 
and  heat  around  it  for  a  few  days  before 
it  can  grow.  Naturally,  then,  if  the 
soil  is  stirre  l  often  enough  the  weed  seeds 
are  prevented  from  sending  up  young 
plants,  or,  if  the  young  plants  do  start 
they  are  disturbed  and  killed  before  they 
have  taken  a  good  hold  on  the  soil. 
Keeping  down  the  weeds  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  cultivation,  and  especially 
in  crops  like  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  and 
other  hoed  crops,  which  must  make  a 
rapid  growth  unhindered  by  weeds  and 
with  plenty  of  available  plant  food, 
if  a  good  crop  is  to  be  secured. 

The  third  reason  why  cultivation  is  so 
essential  is  because  it  helps  to  hold 
water  in  the  soil.  All,  or  practically  all, 
of  the  plant  food  is  taken  from  the  soil 
in  solution;  that  is,  the  plant  food  must 
be  dissolved  in  water  before  the  roots  can 
take  it  up. 

Sometimes  we  do  not  think  of  these 
things  when  we  see  farmers  cultivating 
a  corn  field  during  the  hot  weather  of  the 
summer  holidays.  Sometimes,  perhaps, 
we  are  driving  the  cultivator  ourselves, 
and  think  it  does  not  matter  if  we  skip 


a  little  bit  here  or  there.    But  when  we? 
realize   just    how    important  cultivation 
is  and  how  much  it  means  to  the  plant, 
we  can  readily  understand  that  we  shouldl 

do  the  job  as  well  as  we  can. 


Something  Interesting  for 
Holiday  Time. 

It  will  not  be  very  long  before  the4 
summer  holidays  begin.  This  meanfl 
that  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  will  not* 
have  to  go  to  school  for  several  weeks 
during  the  summer,  and  for  many  of  thenfl 
this  will  mean  plenty  of  opportunity  taj 
play  and  enjoy  themselves.  Others  will  <. 
have  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  farm  and 
in  this  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of* 
enjoyment  also,  if  eyes  and  ears  are  kepta 
open  for  the  many  different  kinds  of? 
plant  and  animal  life  which  are  always  am 
source  of  enjoyment  to  those  who  ar« 
careful  to  observe. 

There  is  no  better  place  than  the  farm  . 
for  the  study  of  nature  in  all  her  varied 
phases;  there  are  the  crops  and  animals, 
weeds,  birds,  insects,  flowers,  and  all  ofl 
the  other  means  by  which  one  can  geta 
in  touch  with  Mother  Nature  and  nerjl 
work.    There  are  also  many  other  ways 
more    closely    connected    with  actual 
farming,  by  which  a  certain  amount  oO 
fun  and  enjoyment  may  be  got  out  ow 
farm  work.    One  of  these  is  in  connect ioru 
with  finding  out  the  cost  of  things.  Every*! 
one  is  interested  in  knowing  how  money 
is   made  and  what   it  costs  to  do  this , 
or  that.    No  farmer  or  other  person  t  an 
make  money  unless  the  expense  of  raising 
a  crop,  or  litter  of  pigs,  is  less  than  the 
amount  which  the  crop  or  the  pigs  wilt- 
sell  for.    It  is  because  many  farmers  dca 
not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  cosfl 
of  things  that  they  make  so  little  money! 
and  therefore  the  Government  and  all 
others  interested  in  farming  are  urging 
them  to  keep  track  of  the  cost  of  growing 
fields  of  grain  and  of  feeding  chickensj 
or  of  raising  a  litter  of  pigs;  in  fact,  tin 
farmer  should  have  a  pretty  good  idea  as 
to  just  what  each  thing  costs  if  he  expectB 
to  make  farming  pay. 

Boys,  and  even  girls,  can  do  some  very 
interesting    sums    in    arithmetic  and, 
perhaps,   be  of  considerable  assistance! 
to  their  parents  in  pointing  out  sorrifl 
places  on  the  farm  where  it  is  costing  tocS 
much  to  do  some  kind  of  work,  if  I  hey 
will  try  and  find  out  what  it  costs  to  do 
some  of  these  things.    There  is  no  reason 
why  any  boy  or  girl  cannot  figure  out 
what  it  costs  to  grow  a  field  of  oatM 
or  to  haul  a  field  of  hay  into  the  barn.. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  think  of  the 
different   operations   that   have   to  be 
performed,    such    as    plowing,  disking, 
harrowing,  seeding,  and  calculate  how 
long  it  takes  for  each  one.    Then  there 
is  the  cost  of  seed,  the  rent  of  the  land 
for  one  year  and  the  value  of  the  manure, 
which  need  not  all  be  charged  up  to  one! 
year. 

Perhaps,  if  boys  and  girls  were  to  figure 
out  what  it  costs  to  keep  the  flock  of  J 
poultry  on  the  farm,  they  would  find  out 
that  many  of  the  Inns  were  not  laying, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  kill  and  sell  ] 
a  number  of  them  than  to  feed  them  and! 
not  get  any  eggs.    Would   it   not  bel 
interesting  to  know  just  how  much  it  costs  . 
per  ton  to  cut,  rake,  and  haul  a  field  of 
hay  into  the  barn,  or  to  cut,  stook  and 
draw  in  a  field  of  grain?    Perhaps  the 
cattle  are  pasturing  on  land  that  would 
sell  for  a  good  price,  but  is  only  growing'! 
a  poor  kind  of  pasture.    If  boys  werel 
to  figure  out  for  their  fathers  just  howi 
much  it  is  costing  t  o  pasture  each  head  J 
of  cattle  (>n  that  field  for  the  summer, 
the  fathers  might  find  that  it  would  be  i 
better  to  plow  that  field  up,  or  improve 
the  pasture  in  some  way  so  that  it  would 
carry   a    larger    number   of   cattle.    It  5 
might  be  a  good  idea  some  time  to  take  aj 
notebook  and  just  keep  track  of  all  the! 
men  on  the  farm,  so  as  to  see  at  tnej 
end  of  the  week  how  much  time  was  ' 
lost  as  a  result  of  getting  out  late  in  the 
morning,  or  not  getting  out  to  the  field  5 
promptly   after    dinner.    All   of  these, 
and  hundreds  of  other  interesting  calcula-  M 
tions,  can  be  made  on  the  farm  during  the 
holidays.    It  can  be  made  profitable  and  . 
need  not  be  looked  upon  as  work.    Try  I 
it  this  summer  and  see. 
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If  the  cover  crop  is  not  yet  sown  in  the  orchard  this 
job  should  not  be  delayed  any  longer. 

Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  but  don't  store 
improperly  cured  hay  in  the  barn,  it  is  too  risky. 

There  are  a  great  many  growing  chickens  prevented 
from  developing  normally  each  year  because  of  over- 
crowding. 


If  the  hens  lay  well  during  the  hot  summer  months 
they  should  also  lay  well  during  the  winter.  Now  is  the 
time  to  cull  the  flock  and  cull  it  closely. 


Rushing  poorly  finished  live  stock  into  the 
markets  in  order  to  get  top  price,  is  the  surest  way  of 
breaking  the  market,  for  good  stuff  a9  well  as  the  poor. 


In  many  places  the  very  hot  dry  weather  last  summer 
mitigated  against  the  newly  seeded  fields  so  that  it  is 
not  so  surprising  that  only  a  few  good  clover  fields  are 
noticeable. 


One  weed  allowed  to  mature  seed  this  year  may  mean 
several  thousands  of  plants  to  destroy  next  year.  Weeds 
multiply  very  rapidly  if  given  a  chance.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  on  all  weeds. 


With  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil  the  corn  crop 
should  come  along  in  fine  shape.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  good  weather  for  corn  is  also 
good  weather  for  weeds  and  the  cultivator  should  be 
kept  going. 


LONDON,  ONTARIO,  JUNE  29,  1922. 
Cover  Crops  for  Orchards. 

Along  with  other  orchard  practices,  the  use  of  cover 
crops  has  fallen  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  wayside  during 
the  last  few  years  of  labor  shortage  and  war  conditions. 
The  cover  crop  is  of  benefit  to  the  orchard  in  several 
ways,  chief  among  which  are  the  addition  of  humus  to 
the  soil  through  the  use  of  cover  crops  and  the  tendency 
to  prevent  winter  killing  of  the  trees.  For  both  of  these 
reasons,  if  for  no  others,  the  cover  crop  is  valuable  and 
should  not  be  neglected  in  every  cultivated  orchard. 
Humus  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  constituents 
and  is  likely  to  be  lacking  in  the  soil  of  most  farm 
orchards.  In  too  many  cases  where  insufficient  live 
stock  is  kept  on  the  farm  the  amount  of  manure  made 
annually,  falls  short  of  the  amount  necessary  to  do 
justice  to  all  fields  and  the  orchard  too.  The  cover 
crop  will  help  out  in  the  supply  of  humus  for  the  orchard, 
although  it  will  not  supply  the  same  fertilizing  consti- 
tuents as  manure.  Artificial  fertilizers  can  be  used, 
however,  to  supplement  the  fertility  and  humus  of  the 
cover  crop,  so  that  the  limited  amount  of  manure 
on  the  farm  can  be  made  to  go  farther.  In  connection 
with  winter  killing  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
loss  of  even  one  mature  tree  in  the  orchard  is  a  serious 
loss  and  cuts  down  the  revenue  producing  power  of  that 
acre  of  land.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  the  trees  that  are 
winter  killed,  die  because  they  were  allowed  to  go  into 
winter  with  their  wood  insufficiently  ripened  to  with- 
stand the  cold.  The  cover  crop  competes  with  the  tree 
toward  the  last  of  the  growing  season  and  thus  tends  to 
stop  growth  and  ripen  the  wood.  Generally  speaking 
from  the  middle  until  the  last  of  June  are  the  best 
times  to  sow  the  cover  crop  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  advantage  of  so  doing,  especially  if  the  orchard  has 
been  well  cultivated  up  to  that  time. 


There  are  very  few  good  hogs  in  the  country  at 
present,  which  is  doubtless  responsible  for  the  present 
high  price  of  hogs  on  the  market.  Everywhere  one 
goes,  however,  it  is  clear  that  more  and  more  attention 
is  being  paid  to  the  bacon  types. 


By  the  time  this  reaches  our  readers  the  legislation 
regarding  oleomargarine  which  is  to  be  introduced  at 
Ottawa  following  the  vote  on  May  15,  may  have  been 
discussed  in  the  House  and  passed.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  not  be  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  the 
dairvmen. 


To  realize  how  much  the  dairy  industry  means  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Province  cf  Ontario,  one  only 
needs  to  visit  Eastern  Ontario  during  the  summer  and 
note  the  dominant  position  which  the  cheese  factories 
and  the  dairy  cow  occupy  in  the  life  of  nearly  e\rery 
farmer. 


The  low  average  quality  of  the  veal  calves  marketed 
bears  a  close  relation  to  the  low  prices  offered  for  calves 
on  the  markets.  It  is  impossible  to  develop  a  good 
trade  for  any  class  of  live  stock  unless  there  is  a  reason- 
able volume  of  good  quality  stuff  finding  its  way  to 
market  regularly. 


There  are  some  parts  of  the  country  that  one  can 
visit  and  travel  all  day  long  without  seeing  a  really  good 
horse.  This  is  unfortunate  and,  as  was  remarked  by 
someone  recently,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  horse 
associations  could  very  well  take  more  vigorous  steps 
to  stimulate  horse  breeding. 


The  acreage  devoted  to  sweet  clover  in  Ontario  this 
year  is  surprising,  to  say  the  least.  In  many  of  the 
extreme  eastern  counties,  however,  it  was  seeded  last 
year  for  the  first  time  in  any  quantity.  Those  whose 
experience  is  just  beginning  should  note  carefully  all 
information  regarding  its  culture  and  use  as  feed. 


Organized  Cheese  Marketing. 

The  campaign  is  now  on  for  the  organization  of 
the  Ontario  Co-operative  Dairy  Products  Limited, 
the  company  which  was  authorized  by  special  legisla- 
tion introduced  during  the  recent  session  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature.  This  company  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000 
and  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  stock  taken  up  by  the 
cheese  factories  and  creameries  of  the  Province,  more  or 
less  in  proportion  to  the  annual  output  of  each  factory. 
The  scheme  outlined  at  the  recent  series  of  meetings 
held  throughout  the  Province  and  at  which  the  Minister 
and  Aaron  Sapiro,  the  California  expert  on  co-operation, 
spoke,  embodies  all  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
co-operative  marketing  and  should  commend  itself  to 
the  dairymen  of  the  Province.  We  believe  that  it  will 
commend  itself  to  the  majority  of  dairymen  and  that 
when  the  time  comes  to  begin  the  marketing  of  next 
year's  output  of  cheese  and  butter  it  will  be  found  that  a 
sufficient  volume  of  cheese  and  butter  has  been  promised 
the  new  company  under  contract  to  warrant  going  ahead 
with  the  project.  Dairymen  are  ready  for  a  change 
and  earnestly  desire  the  replacement  of  the  present 
haphazard  system  of  marketing  cheese  and  butter, 
by  some  other  system  which  will  bring  to  them  increased 
returns  and  a  larger  market. 

We  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  even  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  regards  the  plan  which  he  has  outlined 
to  the  dairymen,  as  a  perfect  one.  The  chances  are 
"  all  in  favor  of  some  changes  being  found  necessary  once 
the  company  gets  operating.  In  California  it  was 
first  attempted  to  put  into  operation  the  plans  that  had 
been  successfully  carried  out  in  Europe,  but  the  result 
was  unsatisfactory  and  it  took  twelve  years  of  hard 
experience  to  adapt  European  co-operation  to  California 
conditions.  To  adapt  California  co-operation  to  Ontario 
conditions  should  be  a  far  easier  task  and  dairymen, 
we  believe,  can  have  every  reasonable  assurance  that 
any  other  changes  which  may  be  proven  necessary 
from  time  to  time,  under  actual  operating  conditions 
will  be  comparatively  minor  ones.    If  we  were  to  wait 
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until  absolute  perfection  were  assured,  we  would  never 
get  co-operative  marketing,  because  if  perfection  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  is  ever  attained  it  can  only  come 
through  actual  experience.  We  have  in  the  past  made 
numerous  attempts  at  co-operation  in  Ontario,  but 
there  have  been  very  few  outstanding  successes  and 
many  bad  failures.  "  These  should  not  discourage  us 
any  more  than  similar  failures  discouraged  the  Danes 
or  the  Californians  in  the  early  years  of  their  experience. 
If  the  dairymen  of  Ontario  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  they  can  put  over  the  Ontario  Co-operative 
Dairy  Products  Limited,  in  good  shape  now,  and  after- 
wards, if  it  should  be  necessary,  make  such  changes  as 
will  meet  their  needs.  We  should  not  be  overcome  l>v 
difficulties  that  as  yet  exist,  only  in  the  air. 


Cleaner  Grasses  and  Clovers. 

The  similarity  of  some  seeds  leads  to  complications 
or  unintentional  mixtures  at  times.  Rape  seed  has  been 
sold  as  turnip  seed,  mustard  seed  as  rape  seed,  etc., 
with  subsequent  loss  to  the  farmer.  Now  there  is 
danger  of  one  being  confused  over  alfalfa  and  sweel 
clover  seed.  The  seeds  are  about  the  same  size,  and 
while  there  is  a  difference  in  shading  of  color,  one  can 
readily  see  how  it  is  quite  possible  for  sweet  clover 
to  be  sold  as  alfalfa.  It  already  has  been  done, 
and  farmers  this  year  who  were  counting  on  a  fine 
field  of  alfalfa  have  an  extra  field  of  sweet  clover  to 
harvest.  This  crop  is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  too  much 
of  it  is  difficult  to  handle,  owing  to  uncertain  weather 
conditions  during  the  time  it  should  be  harvested. 
Besides,  when  one  purchases  alfalfa  seed  a  crop  of  alfalfa 
is  expected.  There  is  evidence  through  the  country 
of  the  two  seeds  having  become  slightly  mixed.  Certain 
fields  seeded  to  alfalfa,  and  in  which  no  sweet  clover 
was  supposed  to  have  been  sown,  show  quite  a  sprinkling 
of  the  latter.  This  mars  the  appearance  of  the  field,  and 
if  not  cut  in  time  will  reseed  the  soil.  It  also  renders 
the  hay  less  saleable.  This  is  something  growers  and 
vendors  of  seed  must  guard  against.  Sweet  clover 
grown  for  pasture,  hay,  or  to  plow  under,  is  a  valuable 
crop.  Appearing  in  an  alfalfa  or  red  clover  field,  it 
may  be  a  weed. 

Growers  of  all  kinds  of  clovers  and  grasses  need  to 
exercise  care  in  keeping  their  crops  pure  as  to  variety, 
as  well  as  free  from  weed  seeds.  This  necessitates 
going  through  the  crop  while  it  is  growing,  and  pulling 
or  cutting  the  weeds  or  other  foreign  plants.  Once  the 
crop  matures  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  separate  the 
different  clovers  and  grasses.  The  same  care  must  be 
exercised  in  cleaning  the  seed  and  in  marketing  it. 
The  retailer  is  responsible  for  seeds  becoming  mixed 
by  having  open  bags  of  different  seeds  side  by  side 
in  the  store  or  warehouse.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a 
child,  or  even  a  grown  person,  to  pick  up  a  handful 
of  seed  and  drop  it  into  another  bag.  Greater  care  is 
necessary  all  along  the  line  from  grower  to  retailer. 
Freedom  from  weed  seeds  and  purity  of  variety  is  wanted 
in  the  seeds  purchased. 


Prepare  Now  for  the  Shows. 

The  summer  shows  that  are  now  at  hand  recall  to  mind 
the  fact  that  many  breeders  of  live  stock  and  exhibitors 
of  other  classes  of  farm  products,  who  annually  make 
pilgrimages  to  the  large  shows  which  take  place  all  over 
Canada  toward  the  fall  of  the  year,  fail  to  put  their 
stuff  in  such  condition  that  it  stands  much  of  a  chance 
of  winning  out  in  keen  competition.  Now  is  the  time 
to  start  preparation  for  the  fall  shows  if  some  preparatory 
work  has  not  already  been  done.  The  skilful  showman 
not  only  handles  his  animals  well  in  the  ring,  but  he 
sees  that  they  are  brought  there  in  such  shape  that  they 
will  be  a  credit  to  him. 

Many  men  may  be  deterred  from  showing  this  year 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not  sufficient  help 
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on  the  farm,  or  because  they  feel  that  the  somewhat 
lower  values  for  pure-bred  live  stock,  which  have  ruled 
during  the  last  year  or  more,  have  taken  away  from  the 
value  of  the  show-ring  as  an  advertising  feature.  The 
old  argument  that  the  way  to  win  out  with  any  line  of 
live  stock  is  to  stick  with  it  year  after  year,  also  applies 
here.  Recent  sales  indicate  that  animals  with  breeding 
and  in  good  condition  still  bring  creditable  prices,  and 
no  breeder  with  the  good  of  his  breed  at  heart  can  afford 
to  lie  down  on  the  job  and  let  the  other  fellow  keep 
it  before  the  public  eye.  It  is  true  that  conditions  with 
respect  to  showing  cattle  are  somewhat  difficult  now  in 
view  of  the  number  of  herds  that  are  under  process  of 
accreditation.  Some  men  feel  that  they  are  hardly 
justified  in  running  the  risk  of  contamination  of  a 
tuberculosis-free  herd  by  taking  them  in  the  same  ring 
with  animals  that  have  not  passed,  or  been  subjected 
to,  the  tuberculin  test.  No  doubt  there  is  some  ground 
for  this  feeling  and  in  this  matter  each  man  must  decide 
for  himself.  The  value  of  the  show  ring,  however,  is 
indisputable; and  we  may  reach  the  time,  within  a  very 
few  years,  when  none  but  accredited  animals  will  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  prizes  at  our  larger  shows. 
In  the  meantime  shows  must  go  on  and  while  breeders 
with  herds  accredited,  or  with  herds  under  accreditation, 
dare  not  neglect  every  precaution,  they  can  hardly 
afford  to  lose  the  reputation  they  have  gained  through 
many  a  hard  fought  show-ring  battle.  Officials  of  our 
larger  shows  in  particular  owe  a  special  duty  to  those 
breeders  who  have  taken  an  advanced  step  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  tuberculosis,  to  see  that  they  and  their  herds 
are  afforded  every  possible  protection  from  diseased 
animals. 


A  Sermon  in  the  Corn-Field. 

By  Sandy  Fraser. 
I  was  oot  in  the  field  one  day  last  week,  cultivating 
the  corn,  when  wha  comes  alang  but  oor  meenister, 
riding  his  bicycle,  which  he  says  is  the  best  kind  o'  a 
turnout  he  can  afford  while  he  remains  in  the  preachin' 
business.  I  was  gaein'  tae  sit  down  on  the  stane 
fence  and  hae  a  chat  wi'  him  but  he  says:  "Ye'd  better 
juist  keep  going,  Sandy,"  says  he.  "I'll  walk  up  and 
doon  the  rows  wi'  ye  and  then,  gin  my  conversation 
doesna  profit  ye  ony,  ye  willna  be  losin'  yer  time, 
whatever.  As  the  Irishman  said,  I  may  as  weel  be  walkin' 
a-toot  as  ridin  a-foot,  and  this  bicycle  o'  mine  can  lean 
up  against  the  fence  here  till  I'm  ready  tae  be  goin." 
B»V  Ye  ought  to  hae  a  car,  Mr.  Ferguson,"  says  I. 
It.would  get  ye  aroond  tae  yer  different  appointments 


in  short  order  and  then,  besides,  ye  would  have  the 
pleasure  o'  travelling  in  the  latest  and  maist  approved 
style.  A  mon  that  doesna  own  a  car  these  days  is 
hardly  conseedered  respectable." 

"That's  richt,  Sandy,"  replied  the  meenister,  fallin' 
into  step  in  the  row  alangside  me.  "Gin  I  was  as  weel 
off  as  I  am  poor  I  would  be  burning'  up  gasoline  at  the 
rate  o'  aboot  a  gallon  ilka  half  hour,  like  the  rest  o'  my 
neibors  and  members  o'  my  congregation.  Perhaps 
it's  juist  as  weel  for  me  that  I  canna  afford  the  luxury 
at  my  time  o'  life.  I'd  na  doot  break  my  neck  some  day 
when  I  was  takin'  a  short  cut  aroond  the  corners  in  my 
attempts  tae  mak'  a  new  speed  record.  This  craze 
for  gettin'  tae  some  place  where  ye're  not  is  juist  as 
liable  tae  effect  a  meenister  as  it  is  ony  o'  the  members 
o'  his  church;  I  ken  that." 

"Weel,  maybe  ye  ken  yer  ain  weak  spots,  Mr. 
Ferguson,"  says  I.  "The  deil  aye  gets  a  chap  at  one 
point  if  no'  anither.  But  I  was  juist  readin'  somethin' 
on  this  subject  o'  motor  cars  last  nicht  that  I  think,  may- 
be, I  can  repeat  for  yer  benefit.  It  was  in  one  o'  these 
wee  Crop  Bulletins  that  oor  Agricultural  Department 
send  oot  aboot  once  a  month  and  in  which  they  print 
the  opeenions  and  remarks  o'  ony  o'  their  correspondents 
that  may  be  inclined  tae  express  themselves.  One 
farmer  talks  aboot  the  automobile.  Gin  I  can  mind  it 
richt  this  is  what  he  says:  'The  motor  car,  which  has 
made  farm  life  more  pleasant,  has  sadly  interfered  with 
farm  interests.  Too  much  time  is  devoted  to  joy- 
riding and  in  keeping  the  car  in  running  order.  Sun- 
day has  ceased  to  be  a  day  of  rest  and  public  worship 
and  is  being  more  and  more  neglected.  The  results 
are  morally  bad,  and  the  steadying  influence  of  religion 
to  curb  our  baser  natures  is  lost.  People  are  growing 
more  selfish  and  indifferent  to  our  country's  welfare.'  " 

The  meenister  walked  alang  for  some  time  wi'oot 
sayin' a  word.  Then  he  looked  up  and  says  he:  "Sandy, 
that  farmer  o'  yours  may  be  no  far  wrang.  He's  been 
given'  the  subject  some  thought,  whatever.  It's  always 
been  my  opinion,  hooever,  that  ye  find  the  truth  o'  ony 
matter  aboot  half  way  between  the  twa  extremes  that 
humanity  are  sae  apt  tae  rin  to. 


The  Pitcher  Plant. 
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"Noo,  in  the  first  place,  where  is  the  harm  in  owning  a 
guid,  respectable  motor  car  gin  ye  can  pay  for  it  wi'oot 
keepin'  yer  creditors  awake  at  nichts  worryin'  aboot  how 
they  are  gaein'  tae  get  what  ye  owe  them.  A  car  is  mair 
or  less  o'  a  luxury  for  the  ordinary  farmer,  say  what  ye 
like,  and  there  are  ither  things  that  he  should  acquire 
before  pittin'  all  his  ready  cash  into  any  automobile, 
whether  his  neibors  all  hae  them  or  not.  But  there  has 
been  mony  the  line  o'  guid  argument  pit  up  in  defence 
o'  the  moral  richt  o'  ony  weel-to-do  person  owning  their 
ain  means  o'  transportation  in  the  shape  o'  whatever 
particular  car  might  suit  their  fancy — and  purse. 

"I  ken  farmers  that  were  at  hame  seven  days  in  the 
week,  foor  or  five  years  ago,  who,  since  they  hae  acquired 
a  car,  mak'  a  habit  o'  taking  a  wee  trip  oot  through  the 
country  aboot  every  second  week,  or  less.  The  wife 
gets  a  rest  from  her  hoose-wark,  the  children  hae  a  high 
auld  time  and  the  mon,  himself,  picks  up  as  muckle  mair 
or  less  valuable  information  frae  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, that  he  meets  by  the  way,  as  pays  him  for  ony 
time  he  may  lose  frae  the  business  o'  the  farm. 

"Juist  at  present  we  are  conseedering  the  automobile 
frae  the  standpoint  o'  what  like  a  moral  force  it  exerts 
in  the  community,  Sandy,"  went  on  the  meenister, 
"and  I'll  say  na  mair  aboot  what  profit  there  may 
be  tae  it  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  question  wi'  some 
people,  at  present,  is  whether  a  car  will  be  o'  real  benefit 
tae  them  and  their  families,  in  the  lang  run.  And  I 
am  gaein'  tae  say  that  I  think  it  will,  provided  they 
use  the  same  common-sense  and  moderation  that  they 
hae  learned  to  exercise  in  the  ither  affairs  o'  their  daily 
existence.  This  warld  is  progressin'  ilka  day  and  there 
isna  ony  guid  reason  why  we  shouldna'  develop  and  get 
ahead  alang  wi'  everything  else.  Mony's  the  opportunity 
we  let  slip  because  o'  no'  bein'  on  the  watch.  And 
wha  can  say  that  the  car  isna  one  step  in  the  steady 
advance  that  mankind  has  been  making  since  he  got  his 
start  on  the  earth. 

"But  the  extremists  hae  been  always  with  us  and 
always  will  be,  perhaps.  And  they  are  the  ones  that 
gie  the  automobile  is  bad  name.  When  they  get  a  guid 
thing  they  rin  it  tae  death,  nae  matter  what  it  is.  All 
the  car  does  for  them  is  to  waste  the  time  they  should 
be  giving  tae  the  production  o'  their  share  o'  the  goods 
that  the  world  demands.  Tae  get  a  weel  rounded  oot 
life  we've  got  tae  touch  it  at  all  its  different  points, 
taking  advantage  o'  everything  and  carrying  naething 


tae  an  extreme.  The  one  way  we  ken  by  which  we 
can  grow  character  is  to  live  a  full  life. 

"Hae  ye  ever  noticed  ony  thing  peculiar  aboot  the 
roots  o'  those  trees  yonder,  Sandy?"  went  on  the  meen- 
ister, pointing  tae  a  row  o'  elm  trees  that  grew  alang  side 
the  road  fence. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "I've  noticed  that  they  can  grow 
further  oot  intae  the  field  than  ye'd  ever  believe  possible. 
Sae  far  as  I  can  see  those  roots  spread  as  far  oot  intae 
the  groond  as  the  branches  o'  the  tree  spread  in  the  air 
above." 

"Weel,"  says  the  meenister,  "there's  the  moral  o' 
the  talk  we  hae  juist  had  in  regard  tae  the  matter  o' 
living,  and  life  in  general.  As  the  branches  o'  the  tree 
stretch  na  further  than  its  roots  how  can  the  soul  o'  a 
man  be  larger  than  the  life  he  has  lived?  Tell  me  that." 

We  were  at  the  end  o'  the  field  by  this  time  and, 
before  I  had  time  tae  reply,  the  meenister  had  jumped 
on  his  auld  bicycle  and  was  awa'  doon  the  road. 

Nature's  Diary. 

By  A.  Brooker  Klugh,  M.A. 

One  of  the  handsomest  birds  in  eastern  Canada  is 
the  male  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.  This  species 
occurs  from  the  Atlantic  to  Alberta,  but  is  rare  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  eastern  Quebec.  The  male  has 
a  black  head  and  breast,  bright  carmine-pink  breast,  and 
a  pure  white  abdomen.  The  female  is  decidedly  different, 
being  yellowish-brown  all  over  and  streaked. 

The  song  of  this  species  is  a  rich  rolling  carol,  which 
the  male  delivers,  usually  from  a  perch  at  some  little 
height  above  the  ground,  for  some  time  at  a  stretch. 
The  call-note  is  a  very  metallic  "Chink." 

The  nest  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  is  rather 
bulky,  built  of  twigs  and  grass,  sometimes  with  a  lining, 
of  horse-hair,  and  is  placed  in  a  shrub  or  low  tree. 
The  eggs,  which  are  from  three  to  four  in  number,  are 
dull  green  in  color,  with  a  profusion  of  reddish-brown 
spots. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  52  per  cent, 
animal  matter  and  48  per  cent,  vegetable  matter.  Of 
the  animal  food  beetles  are  the  most  important  item, 
making  up  36  per  cent,  of  the  total  food.  Among  the 
beetles  eaten  are  some  useful  predaceous  species — Ground 
Beetles,  Lady  Beetles  and  Fire-flies.  The  percentages 
of  these  useful  species  which  are  consumed  are  relatively 
small  ,the  Ground  Beetles  constituting  only  0.5%,  the 
Lady  Beetles  only  0.2%  and  the  Fire-flies  2.71%.  The 
two  latter  kinds  of  beetles  are  a  rather  unusual  article 
of  diet  among  birds  as  both  of  them  possess  the  power 
of  secreting  nauseous  juices.  Most  of  the  other  beetles 
eaten  are  injurious,  many  of  them  highly  so.  The 
Metallic  Wood-boring  Beetles,  the  Long-horned  Wood- 
boring  Beetles,  both  of  which  are  injurious  to  trees  and 
to  lumber,  the  Click  Beetles,  the  parents  of  that  well- 
known  pest  the  wire-worm,  the  Plum  Curculio,  one  of  the 
most  serious  orchard  pests,  and  the  Spotted  Cucumber 
Beetle  are  all  taken  in  considerable  numbers,  but  most 
interest  attaches  to  this  bird's  great  fondness  for  Potato 
Beetles.  This  species  constituted  9.05  per  cent,  of  the 
totaMood  in  the  stomachs  of  this  species  examined  by 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  to  the  long-con- 
tinued and  painstaking  work  of  which  institution  we 
owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  food  of  birds,  and 
35  per  cent,  of  the  food  of-  those  individuals  which  had 
fed  upon  this  species  at  all,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  of  the  birds  of  this  species  live  in  the  woods 
where  this  article  of  diet  is  not  available.  The  good 
work  which  this  species  does  in  the  potato  patch  is  shown 
by  the  testimony  of  many  observers.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Bundy,  one  of  the  earliest  to  notice  this  habit,  says,  "I 
noticed  last  summer  that  great  numbers  of  the  Colorado 
Potato  Beetle  were  destroyed  by  the  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak.  They  were  so  abundant  in  this  region 
as  to  hold  in  check  the  vast  army  of  the  ravagers  of  the 
potato  crop."  Mr.  J.  S.  Cook  says:  "I  have  seen  them 
so  gorge  themselves  with  these  beetles  that  they  were 
scarcely  able  to  fly.  I  have  investigated  in  the  spring, 
when  the  beetles  first  came  out  of  the  ground,  and  was 
unable  to  find  a  single  beetle  after  following  the  birds" 
Dr.  F.  E.  L.  Beal,  who  watched  them  feeding  in  his 
potato  patch,  reports:  "When  a  careful  investigation 
was  made  a  few  days  later  not  a  beetle,  young  or  old, 
could  be  found;  the  birds  had  completely  swept  them 
from  the  field." 

The  other  insect  food  of  this  species  consists  of  cater- 
pillars, scale-insects  and  Hymenoptera,  the  order  to 
which  the  bees,  wasps,  ants,  etc.,  belong. 

Of  the  vegetable  food  of  the  Rose-breast  the  most 
important  item,  making  up  19.3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
food,  is  wild  fruit,  the  favorite  species  being  the  Common 
Elderberry,  Redberried  Elder,  Blackberry,  Raspberry, 
Service-berry,  Wild  Red  Cherry,  and  Wild  Black  Cherry. 
Weed-seed  comes  next  with  15.75  per  cent,  and  the  rest 
of  the  vegetable  food  is  a  little  grain  (5%  of  the  total 
food)  and  some  buds  of  trees. 

The  young  of  this  species  are,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
young  birds,  extremely  voracious,  and  Mr.  Mosher 
found  that  the  parents  made  426  trips  to  the  nest  with 
food  in  one  day  between  the  hours  of  6  a.m.  and  5  p.m., 
the  food  being  mostly  caterpillars. 

The  winter  range  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
is  from  Mexico  to  Equador. 

If  there  are  any  peat-bogs  in  one's  vicinity  it  is  very 
much  worth  while  to  visit  them  in  late  June  or  early- 
July  because  of  the  unique  plants  which  grow  in  this 
habitat,  most  of  which  are  in  flower  at  this  time,  many 
orchids,  the  quaint  Yellow-eyed  Grass,  the  white- 
plumed  Cotton-grasses,  the  Upright  Bladderwort, 
the  Sundews,  and  perhaps  more  interesting  than  and 
other  to  one  who  has  not  seen  it  before,  the  Pitcher 
Plant,  with  its  pitcher-shaped  leaves,  striped  in  red  and 
green,  half  filled  with  water  and  its  very  dark  red  flowers 
of  peculiar  structure. 
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THE  HORSE. 

Care  of  the  Mare  Previous  and 
Subsequent  to  Breeding. 

The  advisable  care  of  the  marc  previous  to  breeding 
will,  of  course,  depend  largely  upon  whether  or  not  she 
is  nursing  a  foal.  If  she  be  not  milking  the  care  will 
not  differ  materiallv  from  the  proper  care  of  horses  under 
ordinary  conditions.  A  mare  that  is  not  milking,  but 
about  to  be  bred,  should  be  in  only  moderate  condition, 
excessively  fat  or  excessively  lean  mares  to  not  reproduce 
as  frequently  or  as  satisfactorily  as  those  in  moderate 
flesh.  The  food  given  should  be  of  good  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  grain  allowed  in  proportion  to  the  kind  and 
amount  of  work  or  driving  the  mare  is  asked  to  perform. 
She,  of  course,  should  be  in  good  general  health.  It 
she  be  not,  treatment  should  be  given  in  the  endeavor  to 
restore  her  to  normality  before  breeding.  In  such  cases 
the  prospective  breeder  will  consider  and  decide  about 
the  period  of  the  year  he  would  like  her  to  foal,  allowing 
1 1  months  as  the  average  period  of  gestation  and  will 
breed  her  at  the  period  of  oestrum,  that  if  effective  would 
cause  the  birth  of  the  foal  about  the  desired  tune. 
As  to  the  care  of  the  nursing  mare  previous  to  breeding, 
more  care  should  be  observed,  and  as  we  purpose  dis- 
cussing at  some  length,  the  care  subsequent  to  breeding 
we  will  follow  this  to  the  time  of  parturition,  and  then 
to  breeding  again,  thereby  covering  the  whole  subject. 

The  care  that  the  nursing  mare  should,  or  will  receive 
after  parturition,  depends  greatly  upon  whether  or  not 
she  is  required  for  work.  In  this  article  we  will  assume 
that  parturition  has  been  normal,  that  the  offspring 
and  dam  are  both  normal. 

In  all  cases  the  mare  should  not  be  expected  to  do 
any  work  for  at  least  two  weeks  after  parturition.  She 
should  be  kept  in  such  conditions  that  both  herself  and 
foal  will  be  comfortable.  If  the  season  be  such  that  they 
may  be  allowed  out  and  left  on  grass,  no  further  attention 
is  required  under  normal  conditions,  but  if  it  be  too  early 
in  the  year  for  this,  a  roomy,  comfortable,  well-ventilated 
and  thoroughly  clean  box-stall  should  be  provided  and  she 
should  be  fed  on  a  liberal  supply  of  laxative  food.  If  the 
weather  and  stable  be  somewhat  cold  she  should  be 
supplied  with  a  warm  mash  and  the  chill  should  be  taken 
off  the  water  allowed  for  the  first  few  meals  after  parturi- 
tion. All  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  chills  or  dampness, 
and  if  anything  abnormal  be  noticed  in  either  dam  or 
foal,  the  necessary  means  to  correct  it  should  be  promptly 
attended  to.  If  she  is  to  be  bred  again  the  owner  must 
decide  when  he  wishes  to  breed  her.  The  general 
opinion  that  she  should  be  bred  during  the  first  period  of 
oestrum,  which  usually  appears  at  9  to  11  days  after 
parturition,  is  usually  accepted.  Theoretically  speaking 
this  theory  may  be  claimed  to  be  a  false  one.  We 
may  argue  that  the  genetal  organs  cannot  regain  their 
normal  condition  in  so  short  a  time  after  parturition, 
and  that  it  is  not  wise  to  breed  a  mare  when  said  organs 
are  not  normal.  The  argument  certainly  appears  to 
have  force,  but  experience  and  observation  teaches  us 
that  the  results  are  usually  satisfactory,  and  forces  us 
to  admit  that  the  results  of  copulation  at  this  period  are 
probably  more  generally  successful  than  at  other  periods. 
And  as  there  are  no  cases  on  record  of  any  trouble  result- 
ing from  breeding  at  this  time,  we  cannot  find  fault 
with  those  who  practice  it.  If  the  mare  be  not  required 
for  work  no  particular  attention  is  required  until 
weaning  time,  except  to  see  that  the  mare  and  her  foal 
are  supplied  with  a  field  of  good  pasture  and  a  satis- 
factory supply  of  good  water. 

If  the  mare  be  required  for  work  she  may  be  put  at 
regular  ordinary  work  when  the  foal  is  about  2  weeks  old. 
A  comfortable  box-stall  should  be  supplied  and  so 
arranged  that  the  colt  cannot  get  into  trouble  by  getting 
its  feet  into  mangers,  over  partitions,  doors,  etc.,  when 
left  alone.  The  habit  of  allowing  the  colt  in  the  field 
with  the  dam  while  she  is  at  work  is  not  considered  wise. 
A  box  should  be  arranged  in  the  stall  at  the  proper  height 
for  the  colt  to  reach  and  a  little  chopped  oats  kept  in  it 
in  order  to  teach  him  to  eat  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
to  a  colt  of  this  age  5  or  6  hours  appears  "a  long  time 
between  meals."  The  colt  is  necessarily  hungry  when  the 
dam  is  brought  in  at  meal  times,  and  the  mammae  of 
that  dam  usually  quite  full,  and  if  she  be  in  a  heated 
condition  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  the  colt  to  satisfy 
his  hunger  at  once.  A  little  milk  should  be  drawn  by 
the  hand  and  the  mare  given  a  drink  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  few  minutes  before  turning  her  into  the  stall 
with  the  foal.  During  the  period  when  the  mare  is 
working  and  nursing  the  foal  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  practically  a  double  drain  upon  her  energies. 
She  requires  not  only  sufficient  nourishment  to  provide 
the  necessary  energy  and  strength  to  perform  the  work 
but  in  addition  sustain  the  offspring.  Hence  all  food 
given  should  be  of  good  quality  and  the  amount  of  the 
grain  ration  considerably  greater  than  that  of  her  mate 
who  is  not  nursing.  When  weaning  time  comes,  say 
when  the  colt  is  at  least  4  months  old,  we  consider  that 
the  operation  should  not  be  sudden.  The  mare  and 
foal  should  be  kept  in  separate  stalls  and  the  one  taken 
to  the  other  and  left  together  for  about  20  minutes  three 
times  daily  for  the  first  week,  twice  daily  the  second  week 
and  then  once  daily  until  the  secretion  of  milk  practically 
ceases.  This  avoids  a  sudden  change  of  diet  for  the 
foal  and  largely  tends  to  prevent  mammary  trouble  in 
the  mare  and  at  the  same  time  gradually  teaches  each 
to  be  contented  without  the  presence  of  the  other. 

After  weaning  the  care  of  the  pregnant  mare  should 
be  systematic.  Even  where  the  mare  is  not  required  for 
work  or  driving  at  any  time,  the  pampering  of  the  mare, 
and  keeping  her  in  practical  idleness  during  the  period 
between  weaning  and  parturition,  does  not  give  good 
results. 


It  has  generally  been  observed  that  the  offspring  of 
mares  that  have  been  pampered  and  kept  in  idleness 
during  the  winter,  especially  if  the  foal  be  born  before 
the  mare  has  been  on  grass  for  a  few  weeks,  are  generally 
weakly.often  unable  to  stand,  and  in  some  cases  without 
sufficient  vigor  or  energy  to  nurse  when  held  up  and  the 
teat  introduced  into  the  mouth.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  noticed  that  the  foals  of  mares  that  have  had 
regular  exercise  or  light  work  during  a  great  part  of  the 
winter  months,  are  usually  strong  and  active. 

While  it  is  not  essential  that  pregnant  mares  should 
be  worked  regularly  during  the  winter  period,  they 
should  be  given  reasonably  regular  exercise.  Excessive 
exercise,  such  as  requires  extreme  muscular  or  respiratory 
exertion  of  course  must  be  avoided.  So  also  should  all 
excitement,  slipping,  etc.,  and  as  far  as  possible  avoidence 
of  exciting  odors  or  objects.  All  food  and  water  should 
be  of  good  quality,  and  the  allowance  of  grain  greater 
than  for  mares  under  the  same  conditions,  that  are  not 
pregnant,  as  the  pregnant  mare  has  to  sustain  a  gradually 


Mazurka. 

Champion  Clydesdale  mare  at  Glasgow,  1922. 

growing  foetus  as  well  as  herself.  For  farm  mares  that 
are  required  for  work,  the  daily  performance  of  ordinary 
farm  work  right  up  to  the  time  of  foaling  is  advisable, 
but,  of  course,  if  foaling  does  not  occur  until  some  time 
after  horses  may  be  on  pasture,  the  pregnant  mare  will 
probably  do  better  if  she  be  on  grass  for  a  few  weeks 
before  foaling,  as  she  will  take  sufficient  exercise  in 
the  field  and  the  action  of  the  grass,  is  favorable  for  both 
herself  and  the  prospective  offering.  Whip. 

LIVESTOCK. 

Protecting  the  Cattle  Against  Flies. 

The  fly  season  is  again  at  hand,  and  there  are  reports 
that  flies  other  than  the  common  stable  flies  are  annoying 
the  cattle.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  come  reports 
of  the  cattle  in  the  pastures  stampeding,  as  a  result  of 
being  attacked  by  what  is  known  as  the  heel  fly.  When 
cattle  are  constantly  disturbed  and  become  so  excited 
that  they  race  at  top  speed  over  the  pasture,  with  their 
tails  over  their  backs  and  a  frightened  look  in  their 


Windsor  Broadhooks. 

Winning  Shorthorn  heifer  at  Royal  Counties  Show  for 
H.  M.  The  King. 

eyes,  they  are  not  putting  on  the  maximum  amount  of 
flesh,  or  producing  the  quantity  of  milk  which  they 
would  were  they  allowed  to  feed  peaceably.  In  1918s 
the  heel  fly  was  serious  in  Canadian  pastures  and  many 
people  became  greatly  worked  up  over  the  appearance 
of  this  new  fly,  which,  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  created  so  much  unrest  among  the  herds.  The 
last  two  years  there  have  been  fewer  complaints  regard- 
ing cattle  being  worried  by  the  flies,  but  this  summer 
many  herds  are  affected.  Entomologists  tell  us  that 
the  heel  fly  is  of  the  same  species  as  the  warble  fly. 
Many  stockmen  do  not  believe  this,  however,  and  base 
their  opinions  on  the  fact  that  the  warble  fly  has  been 
known  Jor  years  and  yet  the  cattle  never  stampeded 
as  they  have  done  recently.    The  heel  or  warble  fly 


is  described  as  being  a  stout,  hairy  insect  about  the 
size  of  a  honey  bee,  and  is  conspicuously  black  and 
yellow  in  color.  Entomologists  claim  that  the  mouth 
parts  of  this  insect  are  incapable  of  causing  any  wound, 
and  that  it  has  no  stinging  apparatus.  The  fly  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  hairs  of  the  animal's  body  and  is  very  per- 
sistent. One  theory  is  that  when  the  animal  finds  that 
it  cannot  drive  this  big,  clumsy-looking  insect  away 
by  head  or  tail,  it  becomes  seized  with  a  frantic  desire  to 
escape.  The  fear  of  one  animal  is  communicated  to  the 
rest  of  the  herd,  resulting  in  a  stampede.  As  this  fly 
commonly  lays  its  eggs  on  the  legs  of  the  animal,  it 
may  account  for  the  cattle  rushing  for  a  pond  where  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body  become  submerged  in  the  water. 
When  desirous  of  depositing  the  egg,  the  fly  darts  clumsily 
at  the  leg,  and,  hanging  on  for  a  moment,  fastens  it 
well  down  on  the  hair  near  to,  but  not  touching,  the 
body,  then  it  lets  go  and  in  a  short  time  repeats  the 
process. 

It  is  possible  that  the  heel  fly  is  a  different  species  of 
the  warble  fly  to  what  is  commonly  known,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  loss,  due  to  the  lessening  of  the 
milk  flow  and  loss  of  flesh  from  cattle  stampeding,  is 
high.  Then,  too,  warbly  hides  do  not  bring  the  top 
price.  Where  the  cattle  are  greatly  tormented  by 
these  flies  relief  may  be  obtained  by  stabling  them 
during  the  day-time,  especially  on  hot,  bright  days. 
Of  course,  this  cannot  be  done  where  the  pasture  is 
some  miles  from  the  barn,  as  is  often  the  case  where- 
feeding  cattle  are  grazed. 

Squeezing  out  and  destroying  the  warbles  on  the 
cattle's  backs,  is  one  way  of  lessening  the  number  of 
flies  to  attack  the  cattle.  It  has  been  found  that  where 
the  cattle  are  regularly  sprayed  for  the  stable  fly  their 
bodies  are  much  freer  from  warbles  than  those  that  are 
not  sprayed.  This,  of  course,  is  impracticable  with 
the  large  commercial  herds  on  pasture,  although  it  is 
possible  with  the  calves  and  cows  which  are  kept  around 
the  buildings. 

The  parasites  attacking  cattle  comprise  over  a 
hundred  different  species.  Some  are  comparatively 
harmless,  but  others  cause  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
The  stable  fly  usually  attacks  the  stock  in  large  numbers, 
and  in  warm,  cloudy  weather  is  fearless  and  persistent, 
thus  worrying  the  cattle  to'  an  alarming  extent.  These 
breed  in  manure  and  filth,  and  one  way  of  lessening 
their  number  is  cleanliness  around  the  buildings,  lhe 
use  of  fly  repellents  tends  to  keep  many  of  the  flies 
off  the  cattle.  Darkening  the  stable  aids  in  giving 
comfort  to  the  stock  housed,  and  where  the  cattle 
are  stabled  for  milking  a  sack  hung  over  the  door  will 
brush  many  of  the  flies  from  off  the  cows'  backs. 

Most  of  the  flies  are  repe.led  by  applying  certain 
mixtures  to  the  animal's  body.  It  is  necessary  that 
this  be  done  regularly  if  there  are  to  be  good  results. 
Commercial  fly  repellent  material  can  be  purchased, 
or  a  home-made  repellent  may  be  compounded.  One 
mixture  is  fish  oil,  one  hundred  parts;  oil  of  tar,  htty 
parts;  crude  carbolic  acid,  one  part.  This  is  applied 
by  means  of  a  small  spray  pump.  A  mixture  of  one 
part  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  ten  parts  fish  oil  has  given 
excellent  results.  It  is  best  applied  by  means  ot  a 
cloth  or  sponge  dipped  in  the  liquid,  squeezed  partly 
dry,  and  passed  lightly  over  the  hair.  Fish  oil  three 
parts,  and  kerosene  one  part,  applied  with  a  spray  pump, 
is  said  to  be  effective  for  one  or  two  days,  while  tish 
oil  two  parts  and  pine  tar  one  part,  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  applied  with  a  brush  will  last  for  four  or  five  days. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  using  some  fly  repellent 
will  keep  down  the  ordinary  flies  and  help  check  the 
warbles  with  which  cattle  are  so  commonly  affected  in 
the  spring  months.  While  it  may  be  impracticable 
to  use  a  fly  repellent  on  the  young  cattle  or  feeding 
steers,  some  means  should  be  provided  to  give  reliel 
to  the  cattle  on  the  home  farm  which  can  be  got  at 
conveniently.  On  many  farms  it  would  be  no  incon- 
venience to  allow  the  cattle  to  lie  in  a  partially  darkened 
yard  or  stable  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  to  apply 
some  fly  repellent  in  the  morning.  Cattle  that  are 
restless  are  not  giving  best  returns  for  feed  consumed. 


A  concrete  hog  wallow  is  good  for  the  hogs  in  the 
paddock. 

If  pasture  is  likely  to  be  short  this  fall  it  is  not  too 
late  to  break  up  a  piece  of  a  hayfield  and  sow  rape. 

The  Bellows  Shorthorn  sale  at  Maryville  made  an 
average  of  $315  with  a  top  of  $6.35  for  a  daughter  ot 
Village  Supreme. 

The  strengthening  of  the  market  for  good  steers  and 
the  increased  averages  made  at  sales  of  pure-bred  cattle 
is  encouraging  to  the  live  stock  breeders. 

It  appears  that  the  difference  in  price  between  good 
and  poor  quality  live  stock  of  all  classes  will  become 
greater  as  time  goes  on.  Quality  and  finish  will 
command  the  premium  price. 

Bradford  County  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale  made  an 
average  of  $300  on  74  head.  The  top  pace  was  $1,500 
for  Glenside  Royal  Coin,  a  son  of  Glenside  Joe  Johnson. 
He  was  purchased  by  Frank  Morse  of  Troy,  Pa. 

Many  consumers  like  a  good  roast  of  lamb.  These 
choice,  tender  cuts  can  only  come  from  well-deyeloped, 
quickly  grown  lambs.  For  the  fall  trade  a  forty  or 
forty-five  pound  carcass  which  comes  from  a  seventy  to 
eighty  pound  lamb  fills  the  bill.  The  breeder  who  kept 
his  flock  up  to  normal  size  through  the  period  of  de- 
pression will  now  have  the  advantage  over  the  in  and 
outer." 
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THE  FARM. 

Eastern  Ontario  Looks  Well. 


A  representative  of  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  just 
recently  returned  from' spending  a  week  in  Eastern 
Ontario,  particularly  in  those  counties  cast  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  Durham.  Beginning  in  the  County 
of  Glengarry,  he  spent  some  time  also  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  Dundas,  Grenville,  Frontenac,  Lennox  and 
Addington  and  Hastings,  and  was  particularly  pleased 
that  the  crop  prospects,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
last  year's  seedings,  seem  excellent.  Like  the  western 
part  of  the  province,  the  eastern  counties  were  in  need 
of  rain  just  prior  to  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  during  the 
whole  week  we  were  away,  rains  fell  in  every  county 
visited,  and  this  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  farmers. 
Although  it  came  somewhat  late  for  hay  it  may  still 
do  considerable  to  lengthen  the  crop,  particularly  the 
clovers,  although  some  fields  of  these  had  already  been 
cut.  A  good  percentage  of  the  sweet  clover  was  already 
down,  and  many  fields  were  noticed  that  were  already 
in  coils.  The  rain  would  not  do  this  any  good,  but  if 
properly  handled  it  may  escape  the  damaging  effect  of 
the  weather. 

There  is  a  large  acreage  of  land  devoted  to  hay  in 
Eastern  Ontario,  and  in  some  cases  much  hay  is  grown 
for  sale.    Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  hay  is  neces- 
sary for  the  market  and  that  good  prices  are  frequently 
received  for  this  crop  which  requires  comparatively 
little  man  labor,  it  always  seems  to  us  somewhat  re- 
grettable to  see  comparatively  large  districts  given 
over  in  considerable  measure  to  the  production  of  hay 
for  sale.    This  is  a  system  of  farming  which  can  very 
well  be  carried  to  extremes,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
province  it  undoubtedly  is  responsible  for  a  state  of  soil 
fertility  that  is  not  conducive  to  the  largest  labor  in- 
comes and  permanent  soil  improvement.    In  Eastern 
Ontario  also  there  is  another  reason  for  the  fact  that  too 
large  a  hay  acreage  is  not  the  best  type  of  farming, 
and  that  is  that  in  many  districts  the  soil  is  inclined  to 
be  shallow  and,  to  get  the  biggest  crops,  needs  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  live  stock.      Of  course,  Eastern 
Ontario  is  principally  a  dairy  country  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  dairy  cow  to  farmers  of  the  eastern 
counties  is  everywhere  apparent,  but  while  it  is  easily 
noticeable  that  dairy  cows  form  the  principal  item  of 
live  stock  on  the  great  majority  of  farms,  there  is  much 
of  the  land  that  is,  like  large  acreages  in  other  parts  of 
Ontario,  not  carrying  the  amount  of  live  stock  that  it 
should. 

Sweet  clover  is  being  grown  quite  extensively  this 
year,  and  especially  in  the  counties  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  province,  not  much  experience  has  been  had  as 
yet  with  this  crop.    The  acreage  is,  however,  surprising 
and  much  of  the  crop  now  growing  is  apparently  being 
harvested  for  hay.    It  is  also  being  pastured  rather 
extensively,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  in  future 
years  it  will  be  found  chiefly  of  value  for  this  purpose 
and  for  soil  building,  of  which  many  of  the  soils  in 
Eastern  Ontario  are  in  need.    We  remember  about 
two  years  ago,  when  sweet  clover  was  not  nearly  so 
general  a  crop  as  at  present,  being  told  that  in  the 
County  of  Hastings  many  farmers  were  beginning  to 
find  it  of  untold  value  as  a  soil  improver.  Driving 
through  the  same  county  recently  in  the  vicinity  of 
Stirling  and  Belleville,  sweet  clover  certainly  seemed  to 
be  a  popular  crop,  and  if  the  acreage  devoted  to  it  is 
any  criterion  of  its  value  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  the 
county,  it  evidently  has  found  a  well-established  place 
in  the  farm  scheme.    While  on  the  subject  of  sweet 
clover,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  those  who 
are  growing  it  for  the  first  time  that  they  are  likely  to 
meet  with  certain  disappointments  in  the  handling 
of  it  unless  they  have  taken  care  to  inform  themselves 
well  in  advance.    No  doubt  many  will  have  cut  the 
crop  for  hay  by  this  time,  expecting  that  an  after- 
growth will  appear  which  will  make  good  pasture  later 
in  the  season.    This  after-growth  can  be  secured,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  unless  the  crop  is  cut  high 
for  hay  it  will  not  grow  again.    There  is  no  doubt  also 
that  it  is  harder  to  cure  sweet  clover  hay  satisfactorily 
than  any  of  the  other  clovers,  owing  to  the  coarseness 
of  the  stalks  and  the  amount  of  moisture  they  contain. 
The  use  of  this  crop  for  hay  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  with  Ontario  farmers,  and  it  is  probable  that  with 
more    experience    there    will    be    fewer  difficulties 
experienced. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  sweet  clover  has  been  intro- 
duced so  extensively  during  the  last  year  or  two  in 
Eastern  Ontario  is  that  farmers  have  been  experiencing 
more  and  more  difficulty  in  securing  a  good  catch  of 
red  clover.  On  the  other  hand,  sweet  clover  seems  to 
grow  readily,  or  at  least  more  readily  than  red  clover, 
and  many  farmers  are  turning  to  it  for  hay  and  pasture 
on  this  account.  Ontario  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
red  clover,  but  it  does  seem  as  though  in  many  districts 
it  is  becoming  a  difficult  crop  to  grow  profitably.  Lime 
would  undoubtedly  help  on  a  great  many  farms  if  it 
could  be  applied  in  the  necessary  quantities  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  As  it  is,  however,  there  are  cases  where  the 
lime  itself  could  be  bought  very  reasonably  indeed, 
but  the  cost  of  transportation  makes  its  application 
prohibitive  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers.  We  know  of 
one  case  where  crushed  limestone  could  have  been 
bought  merely  for  the  cost  of  hauling  it  to  the  car  door, 
but  the  freight  amounted  to  so  much  that  the  owner 
of  the  farm  who  would  have  liked  to  have  purchased 
about  three  cars,  did  not  think  it  was  a  paying  pro- 
position. 

Corn  and  spring  grain  both  look  well  all  through 
Eastern  Ontario,  and  some  of  the  fields  in  particular 
give  promise  of  an  excellent  crop.    Evidentlv  there  is  a 


considerable  variation  in  the  time  of  sowing  corn, 
for  the  appearance  of  the  fields  shows  that  some  fields 
are  much  farther  advanced  than  others.  Only  in  one 
case  did  we  notice  any  indication  of  frost  and  this  was 
not  serious,  the  tips  of  the  leaves  being  yellowed  to  a 
certain  extent  on  a  field  that  was  fairly  well  advanced 
in  the  County  of  Dundas.  There  are  few  poor  fields 
of  spring  grain,  and  there  are  also  a  few  that  appear 
exceptionally  well.  Unfortunately,  wild  mustard  is  far 
too  prevalent.  We  saw  not  only  one  but  several  fields 
that  were  so  infested  with  mustard  that  one  had  to 
look  closely  to  see  what  the  fields  had  really  been  planted 
to.  Few  persons  seem  to  take  it  seriously,  and  we  did 
not  notice  any  cases  where  it  was  either  being  pulled  or 
sprayed,  except  two.  One  was  at  the  Kemptville 
Agricultural  School  where  some  spraying  experiments 
were  being  carried  on,  and  the  other,  was  on  a  farm 
near  Cataraqui  where  the  mustard  was  only  moderately 
bad,  but  where  the  owner  was  planning  to  have  it 
pulled  or  sprayed  during  the  next  few  days.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  land  can  grow  good  crops  of  grain 
and  be  so  seriously  infested  with  other  weed  crops 
that  the  fields  look  to  be  a  mass  of  yellow  flowers. 


A  Destructive  Bird. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  am  pleased  that  "The  Farmer's  Advocate"  has  a 
department    entitled,    "Nature's    Diary."    There  is 
always  something  of  interest  occurring  amidst  the 
wild  life  of  the  fields  and  woods.    The  more  we  learn 
of  nature  the  more  we  wish  to  know.    I  recall  an  incident 
of  my  boyhood  days.    I  was  busy  plowing  in  a  field  by 
the  roadside  when  I  noticed  a  shrike  or  butcher-bird 
coming  flying  towards  me  with  something  in  its  talons. 
The  bird  was  flying  low  but  swiftly.    As  it  neared  the 
fence  by  the  road  I  said  to  myself.    "Will  he  clear  the 
top  rail?"  There  was  a  shock  and  something  fell  to  the 
ground.    The  bird  circled  and  perched  on  a  post  of  the 
fence  close  by.    I  went  over  and  picked  up  the  object* 
It  was  a  song  sparrow;  that  little  gray  minstrel  whose 
sweet  notes  blend  so  joyously  in  the  bird  concert  that 
welcomes  in  the  spring.    Its  neck  was  broken.  The 
butcherbird  had  taken  that  method  of  killing  his  prey. 
I  was  indignant.    The  little  gray  object  in  my  hand 
was  my  favorite  of  all  the  birds.    I  laid  it  gently  down 
just  behind  my  team  and  turned  a  furrow  over  it  with 
the  boyish  consolation  that  the  shrike  was  deprived  of  his 
prey  and  that  my  little  favorite  could  now  rest  in  peace, 
undisturbed  by  the  beak  and  talons  of  its  cruel  enemy. 

On  another  occasion  while  working  in  the  orchard 
I  heard  the  distressful  screaming  of  a  small  biid.  On 
going  to  investigate  I  saw  a  butcherbird  holding  a  small 
bird  against  a  rail  of  the  fence  with  his  talons  and  beating 
its  head  against  the  rail  with  his  beak.  I  hurried  to  the 
spot,  but  was  too  late.  In  a  few  moments  the  little 
bird  had  died  in  my  hand.  It  was  another  song  sparrow. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  add  that,  since  then,  more  than 
one  merciless  shrike  has  been  keeled  over  by  a  bullet 
from  my  little  rifle. 

Wellington    County.  John  Mortimer. 


mixture  out  in  the  form  of  a  fine  mist,  as  the  leaves  will 
be  better  coated  than  with  a  coarser  spray. 

There  are  other  diseases  which  appear  in  the  potato 
crop  during  July,  August  and  September,  and  which  can 
be  detected  in  the  field.  Leaf  roll  is  recognized  by  the 
upward  rolling  of  the  leaves.  The  diseased  plants  are 
smaller  than  normal,  and  the  leaves  are  crisp.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  slightly  yellowish  appearance  and  few  tubers 
are  formed.  Mosaic  is  another  disease  distinguished 
by  a  mottling  of  lighter  green  with  the  darker,  normal 
green  of  the  potato  leaf.  The  whole  plant  may  become 
unthrifty  and  dwarfed,  comparatively  few  potatoes  are 
set,  and  these  will  carry  the  disease  when  planted  the 
following  year.  Blackleg  is  a  stem  disease  indicated 
by  the  blackening  of  the  lower  stem  of  the  plant.  A 
soft,  inky-black,  slimy  rot  develops,  beginning  at 
the  seed  piece  and  extending  considerably  above  ground. 
The  disease  is  worse  in  cool,  moist  seasons.  Treating 
the  seed  with  formaldehyde  before  planting  aids  in 
controlling  it.  . 

Some  diseases  are  controlled  during  the  growing 
season  by  spraying,  others  by  treating  the  seed  with 
formaldehyde  before  planting.  If  a  little  more  care 
were  exercised  in  the  selection  of  seed  and  in  handling 
the  crop,  there  would  be  greater  returns  from  the 
potatoes.  When  the  crop  is  in  bloom  is  a  good  time 
to  make  selection  in  order  to  avoid  disease  for  next  . 
year.  A  good  plan  is  to  pick  out  the  best  part  of  the 
field,  and  then  go  through  it  and  remove  the  mixed 
varieties  and  all  the  weak  and  diseased  plants.  There 
are  few  crops  which  respond  to  selection  and  care  as 
does  the  potato. 


Increasing  the  Potato  Crop. 

There  are  a  number  of  diseases  which,  if  not  controlled 
greatly  lessen  the  yield  of  potatoes.    One  of  the  r>ost 
common  is  the  late  blight,  which  not  only  causes  the 
death  of  the  tops,  but  works  down  into  the  tubers,  re- 
sulting in  rot  of  the  tubers  in  the  field  or  even  after  they 
are  lifted.    The  early  blight  is  prevalent  in  July  and  may 
be  identified  by  dark  brown  spots  with  a  series  of  con- 
centric rings  on  the  leaves.    The  late  blight  makes  its 
appearance  later  on  and  is  the  most  destructive  on  the 
crop.    The  spots  are  eccentric  and  at  first  appear  on 
the  lower  leaves  or  on  the  stems.    They  are  dark  brown 
to  purplish-black  in  color  and  have  a  water-soaked 
appearance.    Damp,  muggy  weather  i-,  most  favorable 
to  the  spread  of  this   fungous   disease.    Almost  in  a 
night  an  entire  crop  has  become  affected.    If  not  checked 
the  whole  plant  may  be  involved,  causing  it  to  die. 
The  infected  tuber    may  rot  in  the  field,  or  it  may 
carry  the  disease  over  until  the  next  planting.    The  late 
blight  rot  is  typically  a  dry  one,  but  frequently  a  soft 
rot  develops.    The  annual  loss  due  to  the  late  blight 
amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

It  is  possible  to  almost  completely  control  this 
disease  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  made  up 
of  6  lbs.  copper  sulphate,  4  lbs.  lime,  and  40  gallons 
of  water.  This  material  is  sprayed  on  to  the  leaves  of 
the  plant,  from  underneath,  sideways,  and  on  top. 
The  first  application  should  be  made  about  the  middle 
of  July  or  when  the  plants  are  about  six  inches  high  and 
the  treatment  continued  every  two  weeks  until  the 
middle  of  September,  especially  if 'weather  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  fungus.  The 
aim  is  to  keep  the  leaves  coated  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  so  as  to  prevent  the  spores  of  the  fungous  from 
gaining  entrance  to  the  leaves.  Once  the  disease  gets 
into  the  leaf  the  Bordeaux  does  not  check  its  spread; 
therefore,  in  spraying,  a  thorough  job  must  be  done. 
Carelessness  will  not  bring  results.  It  will  require 
possibly  50  gallons  to  the  acre  for  the  first  spraying,  and 
about  twice  that  quantity  when  the  plants  are  full  grown. 
It  is  important  that  the  spray  nozzle  should  send  the 


Fires  Started  in  a  Peculiar  Way. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

So  much  has  been  said  about  loss  by  fire,  and  parti- 
cularly fire  from  causes  unknown,  that  I  would  like  to 
tell  others  of  some  points  I  have  gleaned  which  may  be 
a  benefit  and  possibly  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  some  fires. 
I  refer  to  fires  of  dwellings.    We  had  quite  a  large  fish 
globe  almost  full  of  water.    One  day  we  set  it  on  the 
sewing  machine  top,  near  a  common-sized  west  window, 
in  the  sun,  as  the  little  fish  seemed  to  enjoy  it  so.    It  was 
in  the  summer,  but  not  an  extremely  hot  day  by  any 
means,  neither  was  the  window  or  globe  glass  very  thick, 
and  the  globe  was  about  two  feet  from  the  window. 
Before  long  as  I  was  around  at  my  work  I  smelled  some- 
thing scorching,  so  searched  around  the  stove  and  pipes, 
but  found  nothing.    The  smell  grew  stronger,  and  still 
I  found  nothing  that  it  might  arise  from  till  I  happened 
to  go  near  the  window  and  place  my  hand  near  the  globe. 
The  heat  so  nearly  burned  my  hand  that  it  drew  my 
attention  in  a  hurry.    A  piece  of  paper  lying  on  the 
machine  was  positively  scorched,  and  the  varnish  on  the 
machine  was    scorched  quite  brown  in  a  strip  six  or 
seven  inches  long.    The  sun's  rays  must  have  hit  the 
globe  in  such  a  way,  at  such  an  angle,  that  they  were 
focussed,  and  the  resulting  heat  was  sufficient  to  do  tne 
scorching  which  I  have  spoken  of.    I  firmly  believe  had 
the  paper  been  nearer  the  globe  it  would  have  burst  into 
flame,  and  perhaps  would  have  as  it  was  had  it  been  lett 
for  a  time.    If  such  had  been  the  case,  no  doubt,  the 
house  would  have  burned  had  no  one  been  in  to  see  or 
prevent  it.    How  many  causes  might  have  been  thought 
of  and  the  real  one  never  known  or  even  conjectured. 

Another  incident  brought  to  my  mind  a  few  weeks 
after  set  me  thinking  and  taking  a  little  more  precaution 
as  to  where  I  placed  my  articles  of  furniture  fitted  with 
mirrors,  also  all  glasses,  especially  bevelled  or  globular 
ones.     When  visiting  my  mother  I  noticed  her  dresser 
burned  black  just  above  the  tiny  shelf  beside  the  glass. 
(Perhaps  everyone  remembers  that  the  old  dressers 
nearly  always  had  a  little  shelf  about  half  way  up  the 
frame  on  each  side  of  the  glass;  it  is  to  this  I  reter.) 
Naturally,  I  asked  what  had  done  it,  and  she  told  me. 
One  day  she  smelled  something  burning  and  searched 
around  for  the  trouble,  and  at  last  went  into  this  room, 
which  was  through  the  parlor  from  the  kitchen.  Here, 
on  the  little  shelf,  lay  a  small  roll  of  absorbent  cotton 
nearly  burned  up,  and  it  and  the  dresser  still  burning. 
Absorbent  cotton  doesn't  burn  up  readily,  and  perhaps 
that  alone  saved  the  house.    She  had  no  idea  as  to  what 
had  started  it  to  burn.    Thinking  of  my  own  little 
experience,  I  at  once  concluded  that  the  sun  had  shone 
in  the  window,  striking  the  bevelled  mirror  at  such  an 
angle  that  the  rays  were  focussed  and  reflected  on  tne 
cotton  in  some  way  so  as  to  produce  sufficient  heat  lor 
the  burning.    I  told  her  my  story  and  my  theory  ot  the 
cause  of  her  fire.    She  remembered  then  that  the  sun 
had  shone  directly  on  the  glass.    Without  a  doubt 
had  she  been  out  of  the  house  any  length  ot  time  it 
would  have  burned  and  the  cause  would  have  lorever 
been  a  mystery.  ...  .      i  „  a 

I've  often  read  that  mirrors  should  never  be  placed 
where  the  sun  would  shine  on  them,  as  it  injured  them. 
I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  going  further  and  saying  that  it  is 
very  liable  to  injure  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mirror. 

It  is  not  possible  that  this  is  the  cause  of  quite  a  tew 
mysterious  fires?  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  sun, 
working  on  the  heavy  glass  of  an  auto,  to  cause  a  hre. 
Or  a  bright  tin  pail  hanging  on  the  barn  or  woodshed. 
Or,  hundreds  of  things  might  be  mentioned.  I  feel  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  with  all  glass  or  reflective 
articles,  for  the  reasons  hinted  at.  Loss  by  fire  is  a 
serious  thing,  and  especially  so  in  these  strenuous  tunes, 
so  let  us  use  all  possible  care. 
Northumberland  Co.,  Ont. 


C. 


A  person  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself  if  his  herd 
and  flock  are  of  mediocre  quality.  The  continued  use 
of  the  right  type  and  quality  of  sire  would  have  worked 
a  big  improvement  at  comparatively  small  cost. 
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THE  DAIRY. 

Good  Veal  Versus  Scrub  Dairy  Bulls 

The  accompanying  photograph  of  a  pen  of  veal  calves 
carries  with  it  a  significant  line  of  thought  in  connection 
with  the  improvement  of  the  dairying  industry  that  too 
few  of  us  appreciate.  In  the  first  place,  here  is  a  pen 
largely  occupied  with  calves  from  dairy  cows  \vhich~- 
dairymen  did  not  want  to  raise.  Naturally,  they  are 
largely  bull  calves  out  of  grade  stock  maintained  for 
commercial  milk  production  and  not  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. This  pen  and  the  wagons  not  shown  in  the 
illustration,  but  including  several  lined  up  for  unloading, 
all  bearing  surplus  calves  of  similar  quality  from  sur- 
rounding herds,  represent  a  scene  which  could  be  dupli- 
cated scores  of  times  throughout  the  commercial  milk 
producing  sections  of  Ontario  and  the  eastern  provinces. 
They  represent,  in  the  first  place,  live  stock  from  the 
farms,  which  is  being  disposed  of  for  very  little  money. 
In  one  way,  perhaps,  these  calves  represent  a  sideline 
of  dairying  from  which  the  returns  have  been  secured  at 
comparatively  small  cost,  owing  to  the  prevailing  low 
price  of  milk.  With  cheese  down  to  11  and  12  cents 
per  pound,  as  it  was  up  to  within  a  few  days  of  the  time 
this  photograph  was  taken  in  the  County  of  Glengarry, 
whole  milk  is  worth  no  more  than  about  a  dollar  per  100 
pounds,  so  that  for  a  month-old  calf  which  might  have 
been  fed,  say,  400  pounds  of  milk  at  a  liberal  rate  of 
feeding,  the  cost  would  be  around  $4.  Practically 
nothing  else  but  milk  would  have  been  taken  by  the 
calf  as  feed,  so  that  this  cost  of  milk  constitutes  practical- 
ly the  sole  feed  outlay  to  the  owner.  No  doubt  skim- 
milk  forms  part  of  the  ration  of  many  calves  before  they 
are  a  month  old,  which  would,  of  course,  further  cheapen 
the  cost  of  raising  them  to  marketable  age;  and  in 
addition  to  this  there  is  the  further  fact  that  many 
of  these  calves  are  less  than  a  month  old  and  have  cost 
their  owners  proportionately  less  for  milk. 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  There 
must  be  and  is  some  truth  in  the  remark  of  a  local  man 
to  whom  we  remarked  that  the  calves  seemed  to  be 
coming  liberally,  and  of 
whom  we  inquired  the  price 
paid  at  the  shipping  point. 
He  said:  "Oh,  I  don't 
know  what  they  are  getting. 
I  suppose  they  are  giving 
them  away  for  little  or 
nothing  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them."  The  dairyman  who 
supplied  milk  to  the  cheese 
factory  up  to  the  first  week 
in  June  at  least,  when  prices 
began  to  climb  a  little,  cer- 
tainly had  no  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the 
money  he  was  making  from 
cheese  under  fifteen  cents 
per  pound.  We  believe  there 
are  thousands  of  dairymen 
-who  were  far  from  making 
ends  meet  at  the  business 
under  those  conditions,  and 
who  felt  that  the  experi- 
ences of  the  past  winter  when 
feed  was  scarce,  and  large 
quantities  had  to  be  brought 
from  outside  points,  would 
hardly  bear  repeating.  Cows 

were  selling  at  from  $50  to  S60,  although  this  did 
not  represent  pure-bred  prices  by  any  means.  What 
then,  is  it  likely,  are  the  feelings  of  the  dairyman  who 
sees  his  spring  crop  of  calves  go  at  corresponding  prices? 
He  knows  that  notwithstanding  the  market  price  of 
cheese  milk,  it  costs  more  than  one  dollar  per  100  pounds 
to  produce  it,  and  that  besides  the  actual  cost  of  the 
milkt!-e  calf  receives  there  is  the  value  of  his  own  labor 
and  the  interest  and  depreciation  on  buildings  and 
equipment. 

These  veal  calves,  however,  represent  something 
more  than  animals  sold  for  low  prices.  They  represent 
thousands  of  bull  calves  which  will  never  grow  up  to 
scourge  the  dairying  industry  with  the  evil  of  more 
inferior  sires.  They  represent  the  annual  march  to  the 
slaughter  house  of  thousands  of  potential  breeders  of 
low-yielding  and  unprofitable  daughters,  and,  further- 
more, their  early  disposal  prevents  a  still  greater  supply 
of  undesirable,  scrub  sires  which  one  could  with  every 
reason  expect  their  sons  to  prove.  Here  we  strike, 
perhaps,  at  the  root  of  the  whole  scrub  bull  problem 
with  the  dairy  breeds,  namely,  the  fact  that  the  best 
way  to  prevent  or  eliminate  inferior  sires  is  to  prevent 
them  from  reaching  serviceable  age.  This  aspect  of  the 
question  is  peculiarly  one  for  the  dairyman,  because  there 
is  not,  or  should  not  be,  an  outlet  for  surplus  dairy  males 
as  steers  as  in  the  case  of  the  beef  breeds.  The  dairy 
steer  is  unable  to  make  profitable  returns  to  the  feeder  on 
the  average,  so  that  the  dairyman  is  interested  only 
in  raising  heifers.  He  goes  into  dairying  for  milk  or 
cream  production,  and  therefore  has  no  need  of  the  bull 
calf  unless  it  be  of  sufficiently  good  breeding  and  con- 
formation to  make  a  herd  header. 

Considerably  against  their  own  best  interests,  many 
dairymen  pick  the  best  out  of  a  miscellaneous  crop  of 
calves  and  raise  him  for  service.  Their  idea  seems  to 
be  principally  to  get  the  cows  to  freshen,  without  much 
thought  of  improving  the  nnual  yield  with  each  new 
generation  of  heifers.  The  better  bull  campaigns  serve 
a  very  useful  purpose  by  encouraging  the  substitution  of 
inferior  for  superior  bred  sires,  and  by  bringing  about 
demonstrations  of  the  value  of  good  breeding.  It  costs 
money,  however,  to  raise  a  bull  to  one  year  of  age  only 
to  find  him  undesirable  and  at  the  same  time  saleable 


only  at  a  low  price,  while  his  successor  costs  as  much  or 
more,  as  a  calf,  than  he  brings  for  beef  when  mature. 
This  is,  in  the  aggregate,  an  appalling  economic  waste- 
that  can  only  be  eliminated  by  selling  the  scrub  as  veal. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  good  market  available  for 
Canadian  veal  is,  perhaps,  one  weighty  reason  why  so 
many  dairy  bull  calves  escape  the  slaughter  house.  On 
the  other  hand,  veal  has  been  so  misused  and  the  con- 
sumer so  misled  by  unscrupulous  traffickers  in  it  that 
there  is  little  wonder  the  market  is  not  good.  Holland 
has  created  a  splendid  market  for  her  veal,  and  Canada 
should  and  could  do  the  same.  So  undeveloped  is  the 
veal  market  that  dairymen  take  little  or  no  interest  in  it, 
except  to  sell  their  surplus  calves  as  a  by-product  of  the 
business  that  should  be  disposed  of  whenever  the  buyer 
will  take  it.  The  veal  calves  reaching  our  markets  are 
by  no  means  of  uniform  age  and  weight;  they  are  by  no 
means  the  most  attractive  source  of  food  for  the  con- 
sumer. The  recent  Maritime  Live  Stock  Conference 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  the  delegates  strongly 
recommended  action  with  regard  to  the  veal  end  of  the; 
scrub  bull  problem.  Our  packing  houses  and  our 
various  Government  agencies  would  do  a  great  deal 
for  Canadian  live  stock  if  they  were  to  attempt  the 
development  of  a  remunerative  veal  market,  accom- 
panied by  an  aggressive  educational  campaign  to  stop 
the  growth  of  inferior  dairy  sires  at  veal  age. 


Third  Annual  Field  Day  at 
Martindale  Farm. 

Martindale  Farm,  St.  Catharines,  was  the  scene  of 
a  large  gathering  of  interested  breeders  and  friends  of 
the  Guernsey  breed  recently  on  the  occasion  of  the  third 
annual  field  day  staged  by  McSloy  Bros.,  proprietors 
of  this  outstanding  herd  of  Ontario  Guernseys.  We  are 
informed  that  there  were  nearly  three  hundred  present 
from  various  parts  of  Ontario  as  well  as  from  the  United 
States.  The  program  of  the  afternoon  included  a 
parade  of  choice  stock  from  the  herd,  as  well  as  an 
auction  sale  of  animals,  a  judging  competition  and  several 
addresses. 


A  Pen  of  Veal  Calves  on  Their  Way  to  Market  from  Glengarry  County. 

Among  the  cows  paraded  before  those  gathered  for 
the  afternoon  were  ten  females  averaging  800  pounds 
of  butter-fat  each  and  prominent  winners  in  the  show- 
ring.  These  included  the  Grand  Champions  of  the 
breed  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  last  year. 
Two  heifers  and  five  young  cows  were  disposed  of  by 
auction,  the  highest  price  paid  being  $625  for  a  first- 
prize  winner  at  Toronto  last  year.  Two  judging  con- 
tests were  put  on  during  the  afternoon,  one  being  for 
young  men  from  14  to  17  years  of  age  and  the  other 
for  young  men  from  17  to  21  years  of  age.  Prizes  of 
$8,  $4  and  $2  were  offered.  The  winners  were  Robert 
Smith,  Wentworth;  Ray  Brown,  Wentworth;  and  Ernest 
Ruddle,  Bismark,  for  the  first-class  and  S.  W.  Neugent 
Welland;  Austin  Reid,  Wentworth;  and  Roy  Learning, 
Wentworth,  for  the"  second  class.  In  both  classes 
the  second  and  third  men  were  tied  and  the  prize  money 
was  divided  evenly  between  them. 


Collection  From  June  Cheques. 

The  month  of  June  recalls  to  mind  the  decision  of 
the  Ontario  Milk  Producers'  Association  over  a  year  ago 
to  make  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  work  of  the  Association  through  the  collection 
from  each  producing  dairyman  of  one  per  cent,  of  his 
cheque  for  the  month  of  June  each  year.  This  was  a 
radical  departure  from  former  methods  of  collecting 
money  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Association 
in  the  interests  of  the  dairymen  of  the  Province.  Last 
year  some  collections  were  made,  but  not  nearly  as  much 
money  was  secured  as  should  have  been  the  case,  but 
the  difficulties  met  with  were  in  appreciable  measure 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  persuade 
the  purchasers  of  milk  who  have  been  asked  to  make 
the  collection,  that  it  was  in  their  interests  to  do  so. 
This  year  the  same  request  is  being  made  and  letters 
are  now  being  sent  out  from  the  head  office  of  the 
Association  in  Toronto  asking  that  receivers  of  milk, 
including  officers  of  cheese  factories  and  creameries 
throughout  the  province  make  the  collection  in  all 
cases  where  the  patron  of  the  factory  is  willing  that  it 
should  be  made. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Ontario  Milk  Producers' 
Association  is  organized  for  the  benefit  of  every  pro- 
ducing dairyman  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Ontario  Dairy  Council,  through 
which  the  collection  is  actually  being  made,  the  request 
that  factory  owners  and  purchasers  of  milk  make  the 
collection,  is  a  very  fair  one;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
majority  will  respond  and  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  their  patrons.  The  plan  followed  is  that  each 
purchaser  is  being  asked  to  send  a  membership  ticket 
to  each  patron  accompanying  his  cheques  for  the  month. 
This  ticket  will  show  the  amount  which  would  be 
deducted  as  one  per  cent,  of  the  June  cheque  and  if 
the  patron  does  not  want  to  have  the  collection  made  he 
is  to  return  the  ticket  in  which  case  the  amount  for 
which  he  was  responsible  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Association. 

Nothing  can  so  stabilize  the  dairy  industry  of  Ontario 
as  a  strong  organization  of  the  producers,  who  are  the 
primary  factor  in  the  development  of  the  industry. 
No  industry  can  progress  as  it  should  unless  every  partner 
in  it  is  in  a  position  to  do  his  share.  The  producers 
at  present  require  organization  and  this  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dealer  as  well  as  the  producer.  It  will 
also  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  in  the  long  run 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  collection  will  be  generally 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  industry.  It  will  not  mean 
a  great  deal  from  each  individual  producer,  but  in  tin- 
aggregate  it  will  mean  the  accomplishment  of  a  lot  of 
good  work.  Producers  should  remember  that  this 
collection  is  being  made  in  the  interests  of  their  own 
Association  and  should  the  purchaser  of  their  milk  fail 
to  make  the  collection,  it  may  be  because  he  feels  that 
his  own  patrons  have  not  asked  for  it  and  he  docs  not 
desire  to  offend  them  in  any  way.  In  the  interests 
of  the  organization,  therefore,  it  would  be  good  business 
for  each  dairyman  to  mention  the  matter  and  ask  that 
the  collection  be  made. 


Southern  Counties  Ayrshire  Field 
Day. 

On  Friday,  June  16,  at  the  home  of  Harmon  Mac- 
Pherson,  Norwich,  Ont.,  the  Southern  Counties  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Club  held  their  annual  Field  Day  and  Picnic, 
and  a  very  happy  and  instructive  afternoon  was  spent. 
It  was  scarcely  noon  when  the  members  from  Oxford 
and  various  other  counties  with  their  families  commenced 
to  arrive,  and  at  1.30  fully  200  Ayrshire  enthusiasts, 
including  men,  women  and  children,  gathered  around  the 
picnic  table  and  did  full  justice  to  the  sumptuous  repast 
which  the  ladies  had  provided.  After  the  refreshments 
had  been  served,  practically  all  in  attendance  went 
down  to  the  stables  and  inspected  the  splendid  Ayrshire 
herd  owned  by  Mr.  MacPherson,  and  shortly  after  two 
o'clock,  the  program  of  the  afternoon  speaking  was 
begun.  Malcolm  Mac  Vicar,  M.  P.  P.  occupied  the 
chair,  and  the  first  speaker  called  to  address  the  gather- 
ing was  President  J.  B.  Reynolds,  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  Guelph,  who  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  present  day  farm  conditions  in  Ontario,  as  compared 
with  those  of  even   10  years  ago. 

W.  F.  Stephen,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association,  followed  President  Reynolds, 
and  his  address  as  usual  was  Interesting  and  in- 
structive to  Ayrshire  men.  In  tendering  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacPherson  for  their  hospitality- 
he  referred  to  the  splendid  work  towards  Ayrshire 
advancement  as  carried  on  by  their  hosts  in  the  great 
series  of  successful  semi-official  records  made  with  so 
large  a  number  of  their  herd  entries  during  the  past 
few  years.  This,  Mr.  Stephen  stated,  brought  out 
one  point  that  he  wanted  to  mention  in  connection  with 
R.  O.  P.  work.  At  the  time  of  establishing  the  Record 
of  Performance,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  those  who 
had  the  work  in  hand  that  the  test  would  pick  out  one  or 
two  of  the  outstanding  individuals  in  the  herd,  but 
rather  show  the  entire  herd  averages,  and  in  this  way 
the  poorer,  or  unprofitable  cow,  could  be  intelligently 
weeded  out.  The  results  of  the  R.  O.  P.  work  as  pub- 
lished from  month  to  month  show,  however,  that  very 
seldom  are  there  over  three  or  four  cows  qualifying  each 
year  from  any  one  herd.  From  this  it  could  be  seen 
that  the  breeders  of  all  pure-bred  cattle  in  Canada  were 
using  the  semi-official  tests  for  advertising  purposes 
only,  and,  as  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
paid  most  of  the  expense  in  connection  with  this  test, 
the  Live  Stock  Branch  at  Ottawa  was,  without  doubt, 
quite  justified  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  dairymen  to 
this  fact,  and  in  asking  for  some  sort  of  a  revision  of  the 
present  plan.  Mr.  Stephen  mentioned  that  a  committee 
appointed  from  the  various  dairy  breeds  was  now  co- 
operating with  the  Live  Stock  Branch,  in  endeavoring 
to  work  out  a  more  satisfactory  and  less  expensive  way 
of  conducting  the  test. 

Professor  E.  S.  Archibald,  Director,  Experimental 
Farms,  Ottawa,  spent  almost  two  hours  with  the  junior 
farmers  of  the  party,  in  giving  judging  demonstrations 
with  various  classes  of  Ayrshires,  furnished  from  Mr. 
MacPherson 's  herd;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  chief 
interest  of  the  afternoon  was  centred  here.  The  boys, 
and  men  too,  stood  at  attention  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  demonstration,  and  in  his  familiar,  con- 
vincing way  the  Professor  brought  out  the  chief  essentials 
that  we  must  look  for  in  selecting  a  profitable,  mortgage- 
lifting  dairy  cow.  It  was  not  until  after  five  o'clock  that 
the  crowd  commenced  to  disperse,  and,  while  all  came 
in  autos,  there  were  quite  a  number  who  would  be  late 
in  separating  the  milk,  by  the  time  they  arrived  home 
that  evening. 
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Cover  Crops  Play  Important  Part. 

Attention  is  called  to  a  comparatively  recent  view 
of  the  importance  of  cover  crops  in  orchards,  in  a  recent 
publication  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
The  author  points  out  that  while  it  has  been  a  general 
practice  for  a  number  of  years  to  cover-crop  tilled 
orchards,  the  changed  conditions  of  the  times  give  to 
this  practice  an  increasing  significance.  The  reason 
for  this  is  explained  as  having  to  do  with  the  decreased 
quantity  of  available  farmyard  manure,  and  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  nitrogen  and  organic  content  of  orchard 
sofls.  The  opinion  is  held  by  this  authority  that  the 
loss  of  fertility  of  many  of  the  orchard  soils  is  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  humus 
they  contain. 

Humus,  of  course,  is  a  product  of  the  partial  decay 
of  organic  matter,  and  gives  to  soils  the  greater  part 
of  their  water-holding  power.  Most  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  soil,  also,  is  present  in  the  more  or  less  decomposed 
organic  matter,  which  contains,  in  addition,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  in  such  forms  as  are  available  to  the 
plant,  or  these  elements  of  fertility  are  made  available 
through  the  effect  of  the  humus.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  humus  resists  decay  in  the  soil,  but  in  the 
orchard,  tillage  is  practiced  in  order  to  hasten  decay. 
Successive  cultivations  and  cropping,  having  thus  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  volume  of  humus  in  the  soil 
through  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  also  reduce,  as  a 
consequence,  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  and  its 
water-holding  capacity.  A 
reduction  in  these  factors 
also  results  in  the  reduction 
of  crop  yields,  which  brings 
us  back  to  the  importance 
of  maintaining  in  orchard 
soils  an  adequate  quantity 
of  decaying  organic  matter 
from  which  the  supply  of 
humus   may  be  replenished. 

Cover-cropping  is  the 
most  economical  means  of 
furnishing,  each  year,  this 
necessary  quantity  of  organic 
matter,  but  many  growers 
are  not  using  those  crops 
which  provide  humus  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  maintain 
the  humus  supply  of  the 
soil.  As  a  result,  these  soils 
become  less  productive  each 
year,  and  the  owner  may 
not  understand  what  has 
taken  place.  It  is  not  a 
common  practice  to  fertilize 
apple  orchards  annually, 
excepting  large  commercial 
orchards.  As  a  result,  the 
amount  of  barnyard  manure 
applied  is  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  humus 
supply.     It  should  also  be 

mentioned,  and  everyone  who  tills  the  soil  is,  of  course, 
familiar  with  this  fact,  that  organic  matter  or  humus 
in  the  soil  is  the  best  possible  means  that  can  be  taken 
of  improving  its  physical  condition.  Loose,  light, 
sandy  soil  can  be  given  more  body  and  a  greater  power 
of  retaining  moisture  by  the  addition  of  organic  matter 
and  humus,  while  heavier  soils  can  be  made  lighter, 
more  friable,  and  more  easily  worked  by  the  addition 
of  humus  or  organic  matter. 

We  are  told,  therefore,  that  "the  beneficial  effects 
of  a  cover  crop  on  growth  and  fruit  production  are, 
therefore,  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  humus 
and  nitrogen  in  the  crop  returned  to  the  soil;  in  other 
words,  the  greatest  effect  may  be  expected  with  the 
crop  that  consistently  furnishes  the  greatest  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  each  year."  Continuing  further,  we 
read:  "The  degree  of  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of 
cover  crops  is  also  dependent  upon  the  time  the  crops 
are  sown,  the  time  when  they  are  turned  under,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  crop  to  the  soil  and  orchard  conditions. 
The  necessity  of  an  abundant  supply  of  soil  moisture 
and  nitrogen,  as  soon  as  growth  begins,  to  insure  a 
good  setting  of  fruit  and  to  stimulate  early  spur-growth, 
is  not  always  well  appreciated  by  the  growers.  Too 
many  defer  the  turning  under  of  the  cover  crops  until 
late  spring.  Under  these  conditions  the  plant  food  in 
the  cover  crop  does  not  become  available  to  the  trees 
soon  enough  to  be  most  beneficial,  especially  on  the 
crop  of  that  season.  The  maintenance  of  the  fruits 
upon  the  fruit  spurs  to  prevent  an  excessive  'June  drop' 
is  largely  dependent  upon  an  ample  supply  of  moisture 
and  plant  food.  The  production  of  vigorous  fruit 
spurs  for  the  production  of  fruit  buds  for  the  crop  the 
following  years  infers  an  early  cessation  of  growth  to 
permit  a  proper  storage  of  food  in  the  bud  and  spur. 
Early  plowing  or  disking-in  of  the  cover  crop  as  soon 
as  growth  begins  is  very  desirable;  also  the  seeding  of  the 
crop  earlier  in  the  summer  than  is  frequently  practiced, 
early  July  being  preferable  to  early  August  unless  soil 
moisture  proves  a  limiting  factor  in  seasons  when  the 
trees  are  producing  a  heavy  crop." 

The  dates  quoted  just  above  are  not  applicable  to 
conditions  in  Canada,  except  perhaps  for  young  orchards. 
Mature  apple  orchards  should  not  be  cultivated  under 
any  condition  later  than  the  first  of  July,  and  it  is 
probably  preferable,  especially  if  the  orchard  has  been 
given  early  and  consistent  cultivation  up  to  that  time, 
to  sow  the  coyer  crop  no  later  than  the  middle  of  June. 
In  some  portions  of  Ontario,  indeed,  and  perhaps  even 


more  particularly  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  long  period  of  sustained  low 
temperature  during  the  winter,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended that  cover  crops  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  May.  This  would  mean  that  cultivation 
would  have  to  be  started  as  soon  as  the  land  could  be 
worked  in  the  spring,  and  continued  frequently  and 
regularly  till  the  sowing  of  the  cover  crop.  The  object 
of  sowing  the  cover  crop  earlier  in  Canada  is  that  it 
may  assist  in  checking  the  growth  of  the  trees  and 
hardening  the  new  wood  so  that  it  may  better  withstand 
the  cold  of  winter.  Thousands  of  valuable  fruit  trees 
have  been  lost  through  winter-killing  in  past  years 
because  of  too  prolonged  a  period  of  growth  in  the 
growing  season. 

There  are  several  other  advantages  of  cover  crops 
which  might  be  cited,  among  which  are  the  holding  of 
plant  food  late  in  the  season,  which  might  otherwise 
leach  away  before  another  year's  growth,  and  the  holding 
of  leaves  that  drop  in  the  fall  and  might  otherwise  be 
blown  away  or  scattered  before  spring  and  not  returned 
to  the  orchard  soil.  It  is  calculated  that  a  Baldwin  or  a 
Rhode  Island  Greening  tree  will  produce  about  eighty 
pounds  of  leaves  annually,  if  the  tree  is  of  bearing  age 
and  of  normal  size.  This  means  approximately  2,500 
or  3,000  pounds  of  leaves  from  each  acre  of  orchard. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  cover  crops  cover  the 
soil  in  winter,  hold  the  snow,  prevent  deep  freezing, 
keep  heavy  rains  from  washing  away  the  soil  on  hillsides, 
and,  generally  speaking,  are  capable  of  serving  many 
useful  purposes.  Buckwheat,  rape,  and  oats,  as  well 
as  rye,  are  among  the  better  non-leguminous  crops  used 
for  this  purpose.    Alfalfa,  red  clover,  sweet  clover, 


Orchards  Cultivated  to  this  Season  of  the  Year  Should  be  Checked 
in  Growth  by  a  Cover  Crop. 


hairy  vetch,  and  soy  beans  are  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant leguminous  cover  crops  in  use. 


Good  Crops  of  Celery. 

The  best  soil  for  celery  growing  is  a  black  muck, 
but  good  crops  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  light  loamy 
soil.  Strong  land  should  be  avoided,  but  a  good  celery 
soil  must,  nevertheless,  be  well  drained,  rich  in  plant 
food,  and  be  able  to  retain  plenty  of  moisture.  It  should 
also  have  a  good  percentage  of  humus  and  should  pre- 
ferably be  prepared  for  the  crop  for  at  least  one  year 
before  the  celery  is  planted  out.  Preparation  should 
include  thorough  cultivation  and  the  killing  of  all  weeds, 
together  with  the  incorporation  of  from  25  to  50  tons 
of  manure  per  acre.  Rich  land  is  necessary  because 
celery  is  one  of  the  grossest  feeders  among  all  crops, 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  manure  is  necessary  in 
liberal  quantities  each  year.  Well-rotted  stable  manure 
is  best,  and  this  can  be  applied  either  in  the  fall  or 
during  the  winter. 

Planting  is  done  on  the  level,  as  a  rule,  the  plants 
being  from  six  to  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the 
rows  from  thirty  to  forty  inches  apart,  and  if  the  crop  is 
transplanted  to  the  field  from  May  15  to  24  it  will  be 
ready  for  market,  under  good  care  and  attention,  about 
the  middle  of  August.  From  that  time  on  the  plants 
can  be  gradually  made  ready  according  to  the  demand. 

During  the  early  stages  of  growth  cultivation  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  the  one-horse  scuffler, 
which  is  probably  the  best  implement  to  use,  should  be 
kept  busy.  Frequent  and  regular  cultivation  will  keep 
down  the  weeds  so  as  to  give  the  celery  plants  every 
chance  to  grow  and  it  will  also  maintain  a  fine  mulch 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  retain  moisture.  During 
cultivation,  however,  care  must  be  exercised  to  see  that 
dirt  is  not  thrown  into  the  heart  of  the  celery  plant. 
This  gives  an  unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable  crop. 
Nearing  the  time  of  bleaching,  cultivation  should  cease 
because  by  this  time  the  young  rootlets  may  be  close 
to  the  surface  in  between  the  rows  and  they  should  not 
be  destroyed.  Hand-weeding  is  not  often  necessary 
if  the  proper  soil  is  chosen,  but  if  certain  weeds  are  very 
bad,  such  as  chickweed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  go 
through  the  patch  by  hand. 

It  is  sometimes  considered  advisable  to  use  from  200 
to  300  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sprinkled 
between  the  rows,  in  order  to  force  the  crop  along. 


It  is  also  mulched  sometimes  by  placing  from  four  to  six 
inches  of  strawy  manure  between  the  rows,  when  the 
plants  are  about  eight  inches  high.  This  latter  practice, 
however,  is  not  followed  where  any  considerable  quantity 
is  being  grown. 

In  order  to  give  celery  a  fine,  white  appearance,  and^ 
also  to  give  it  a  compact  head  and  crisp  flavor,  it  is 
necessary  to  bleach  the  plant.  Various  methods  are 
followed,  including  patent  bleachers,  roofing  materials, 
earth,  paper,  wooden  boxes,  tile,  and  boards.  Fori 
many  years  the  use  of  12-inch  boards  was  most  prevalent 
among  vegetables  growers,  but  when  lumber  increased 
in  value,  resort  was  had  in  many  cases  to  other  materials. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  get  strips  of  rubberized  felt, 
or  other  similar  material,  about  12  inches  wide  which 
can  be  unrolled  against  the  sides  of  the  plants  and  held 
in  place  by  arches  of  strong  wire. 


Kent  County  Potato  Growers 
Organize. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  southern  portion  of  Kent  County,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Blenheim  and  Ridgetown  and  along 
what  is  known  as  the  Creek  road,  has  been  noted  for 
some  time  for  the  growing  of  early  potatoes.  The 
acreage  planted  this  year  is  perhaps  three  times  what 
has  been  considered  a  normal  crop,  and  the  matter  of 
marketing  has  become  quite  an  important  question 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  farmers.  There  are  neces- 
sarily a  large  number  of  new  growers,  who  have  no 
particular  connection.  The  older  growers  will  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  marketing  their  crop  through 
the  regular  channels. 

There  is  always,  during  the  digging  season,  a  period 
when  the  potatoes  are  thrown  upon  the  market  very 
rapidly  and,  under  the  conditions  this  year,  there  is 
danger  of  glutting  the  Southwestern  markets,  conse- 
quently, the  opening  up  of  markets  farther  east  and  north 
becomes  a  necessity. 

Seed  for  this  crop  is  practically  all  imported.  A 
casual  trip  through  the  fields  this  year  shows  very 
plainly  how  important  is  good  seed.  There  are  evidences 
in  nearly  every  field  of  more  than  one  variety,  and  of 
well  known  diseases,  which  detract  very  much  from 
yield.  There  is  a  distinct  need  for  definite  concerted 
action  to  be  used  in  the  urchase  of  seed  rather  than  to 
leave  it  to  outsiders,  whose  particular  interest  is  to  sell 
their  crop.  Up  to  date,  seed  has  been  obtained  from 
Northern  Ontario,  New  Brunswick  and  from  the  marsh 
lands  in  Kent  County.  Undoubtedly,  if  some  definite 
arrangements  were  made  with  seed  growers  in  these 
sections,  a  very  high-class  potato  could  be  secured 
every  spring  by  contract. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  growers  have  decided 
that  it  is  in  their  best  interests  to  organize  for  the  above 
work,  and  a  Kent  County  Potato  Growers'  Association 
has  been  formed,  with  provisional  directors.  A  manager 
will  be  engaged  to  handle  the  work  this  year.  Member- 
ship in  the  association  carries  with  it  an  agreement 
to  market  the  potato  crop  through  the  association. 
This  will  enable  the  association  to  finance  the  work 
without  difficulty.  All  potatoes  shipped  through  the 
association  will  be  graded  at  shipping  point,  and  the 
product  will  be  guaranteed  to  the  purchaser.  Immediate- 
ly the  crop  is  marketed,  some  definite  steps  will  be  taken 
towards  securing  a  proper  supply  of  seed  for  another 
year. 

Ridgetown,  Kent  Co.  W.  R.  Reek, 

Superintendent  Experimental  Farm. 


Thinning  Peaches. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Michigan  Experiment 
Station  calls  attention  to  the  advantage  of  thinning 
peaches,  because  of  the  manner  in  which  it  helps  to 
conserve  the  vitality  of  the  tree  and  also  because 
of  the  increased  quality  and  uniformity  of  the  crop  which 
results.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  Michigan,  last  year, 
several  orchards  were  thinned  as  late  as  the  third  week 
in  July  with  returns  which  more  than  paid  for  the 
labor  involved,  but  it  is  emphasized  that  earlier  thinning 
would  have  made  the  operation  much  more  profitable 
and  would  have  left  the  trees  in  a  still  better  state  of 
vitality.  The  following  observations  are  quoted  from 
the  bulletin: 

Peaches  should  be  thinned  very  soon  after  the  so- 
called  "June  drop"  or  natural  thinning  has  taken  place, 
if  the  energies  of  the  trees  are  to  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  Shortly  after  the  "June  drop"  the  solids 
begin  to  accumulate  in  the  stone  of  the  young  fruit 
in  such  proportions  as  to  cause  a  heavy  drain  upon  the 
tree  as  a  whole.  Thinning  previous  to  the  time  that 
the  stone  becomes  hard  allows  the  plant  foods  that 
would  have  been  largely  used  in  developing  the  stones 
of  many  fruits  to  become  available  for  the  formation 
of  fewer  stones  and  fruits.  Thus  the  time  of  thinning 
peaches  is  after  the  "June  drop"  has  been  completed, 
but  before  the  stone  becomes  too  hard  to  be  cut  readily 
with  a  knife. 

Diseased,  or  insect,  or  mechanically  injured  fruits, 
or  in  other  words,  those  which  will  not  develop  into 
first-grade  fruits  should  be  removed  in  thinning.  A 
considerable  number  of  apparently  first-grade  fruits 
must  also  be  removed  so  as  to  leave  the  peaches  properly 
spaced.  Recommendations  as  to  distance  between  the 
fruits  vary  from  four  to  eight  inches,  but  six  inches  is  the 
distance  most  commonly  used  for  varieties  of  average  size. 


June  29,  1922 
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A  Song  of  Canada. 

Robert  Reid. 
5ing  me  the  pride  of  her  stately  rivers, 
Cleaving  their  way  to  the  far-off  sea; 
Slory  of  strength  in  their  deep-mouth'd 
music — 

Glory  of  mirth  in  their  tameless  glee, 
iark!  'tis  the  roar  of  the  tumbling  rapids; 
)eep  unto  deep  through  the  dead  night 
calls; 

I'ruly,  I  hear  but  the  voice  of  Freedom 
Shouting  her  name  from  her  fortress 
walls! 

>ing  me  the  joy  of  her  fertile  prairies, 

League  upon  league  of  the  golden  grain ; 
?omfort,  housed  in  the  smiling  home- 
stead— 

Plenty,  throned  on  the  lumbering  wain, 
.and  of  Contentment!  May  no  strife  vex 
you, 

Never  war's  flag  on  your  plains  unfurl'd ; 
)nly  the  blessings  of  mankind  reach  you — 
Finding  the  food  for  a  hungry  world! 


rhe  Dominion's  Birthday. 

fUST    fifty-five    years    ago  occurred 
I  the   birthday   of   the   Dominion  of 
F  Canada. 
Lord  Monck  (fourth  Viscount  of  the 
ame)  was  Governor  of  the  young  Pro- 
inces  when  the  event  took  place,  a 
rcan  of  no  great  brilliance  or  wit,  but 
•ossesscd  of  what  was  perhaps  of  more 
onsequence  at  that  unsettled  time — a 
;ood  equipment  of  commonsense,  tact 
md  discretion.    He    was    of  Norman 
incestry  (a  descendant  of  the  old  family 
if  Le  Moynes)  but  was  also  an  Irishman, 
lis  birthplace  having  been  Templemore, 
n  the  County  of  Tipperary.    Before  his 
ippointment  as  Governor  of  Canada  in 
1861,  in  succession  to  Sir  Edmund  Head, 
le    had    had    considerable  experience 
n  British  Parliamentary  life,  and  had 
served   as   Treasury   Lord   during  the 
Palmerston  administration.  His  selection 
or  the  overseas  post,  therefore,  was  one 
lot  decided  upon,  probably,  without  due 
reflection  upon  the  part  of   the  British 
Cabinet. 

When  he  arrived  in  Canada  he  found 
:he  political  situation  indeed  one  of  great 
iwkwardness,  because  of  a  number 
)f  questions  that  it  is  not  of  avail  to 
inumerate  here.  But  he  found  also 
i  few  political  giants  in  the  making — it  is 
>nly  necessary  to  name  Mr.  John  A. 
Macdonald,    Mr.    George    Brown,  Mr. 

S.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Cartier. 

The  political  awkwardness  continued, 
rhe  Parliament  of  1864  met  on  Feb. 
9th  and  the  Ministry  resigned  on  March 
14th.  Mr.  Ferguson  Blair  and  Mr. 
lartier  were  successively  asked  to  form 
i  ministry,  but  failed.  The  deadlock 
kas  most  embarrassing.  Then  in  de- 
pair  the  Governor  appealed  to  Sir 
itienne  Tache,  who  was  held  in  high 
isteem  by  both  parties,  and  by  March 
10th  there  was  once  more  a  form  of 
"lovernment. 

A  very  wide  question,  however,  had 
»een  under  consideration  for  some  time, 
ind  before  long  it  was  announced  that 
tfr.  John  A.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  George 
irown  would  unite  to  bring  about  a 
:on  federation  of  the  four  Provinces. 

At  first  the  country  was  incredulous. 
—John  A.  Macdonald  and  George  Brown 
:o-operate? — Never.  .  .  But  on  June 
!2nd  the  Coalition  Government  went 
nto  power,  and  the  great  question  of 
x)nfederation  was  brought  up  again  and 
igain.  In  1865  Lord  Monck  spoke  in 
avor  of  the  step.  There  was  much 
(peaking,  indeed,  pro  and  con,  and  Mr. 
Ounkin,  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  measure 
leld  the  floor  for  two  days  and  two  nights! 

•  .  verily,  those  were  the  days  of 
inthusiasm — or  long-suffering! 

At  last  the  British  North  America 
\ct  was  passed,  and  the  "Dominion" 


had  a  name-  and  a  constitution.  On 
the  First  of  July,  1867,  Confederation 
was  declared,  the  "Dominion  of  Canada" 
became  a  fact  and  Lord  Monck  was 
proclaimed  Governor-General  of  the 
United  Provinces.  .  For  more  than  a 
year  he  held  the  position,  then  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Lisgar. 

Hon.  Jas.  Young,  in  "Public  Life  and 
Public  Men  in  Canada,"  says  that 
the  first  Dominion  Day  was  greeted  in 
a  rather  various  way.  The  general 
sentiment  was  that  it  would  prove  a 
blessing,  yet  there  were  doubters. 
Ontario,  says  this  recorder,  was  jubilant, 
Quebec  satisfied,  New  Brunswick  divided, 
and  Nova  Scotia  hostile.  The  Day, 
however,  was  generally  observed  as  a 
holiday,  and  in  many  places  with  public 
rejoicings. 

In  Toronto  there  was  a  great  cele- 
bration— the  greatest  since  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  afterwards  King 
Edward  VII)  seven  years  before.  Thous- 
ands of  peop  e  from  all  parts  of  the 
Province  came  to  the  city.  There  were 
military  and  aquatic  displays,  bonfires, 
excursions,  concerts,  illuminations.  But 
the  feature  of  the  day  in  point  of  im- 
portance was  a  banquet  given  in  the 
Music  Hall  (afterwards  a  reading-room, 


The  butterfly  is  on  its  flower; 

The  wasp  s  at  its  clay; 
The  wind  to  bramble  lane  and  bower 

Whispers  of  yesterday. 
The  Afternoon  goes  to  its  close, 

With  bright  attendant  states, 
Like  some  calm  queen  who  seeks  repose 

Behind  her  palace  gates. 
Oh,  look,  my  heart,  your  pining  cease! 
That  way,  at  last,  you  shall  find  peace. 

The  cricket  thrills;  the  beetle  booms; 

The  mole  heaves  as  its  mound: 
Pale  moths  come  forth  like  ghosts  of 
blooms;  , 

The  firefly  goes  its  round. 
The  eve  puts  off  her  gown  of  gold, 

And  for  a  moment  stands 
Before  her  couch,  a  lamp  of  old, 

The  new  moon,  in  her  hands, 
Oh,  heart,  go  follow  where  it  gleams, 
And  find  again  your  world  of  dreams. 

The  life  that  wakes  at  dark  come  out: 

The  spider  nimbly  weaves; 
The  bat  flits  silently  about; 

The  drowsy  owlet  grieves. 
The  Night  goes  stealing  to  her  tryst, 

Breathing  a  fragrant  sigh; 
One  jewel  from  her  starry  wrist 

Drops  down  the  quiet  sky. 
Heart,  let  it  be  a  sign  to  you 
Of  love  behind  the  bending  blue. 


Lord  Monck. 
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Lady  Monck. 


over  the  Public  Library)  at  which  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  and  Hon.  George 
Brown  were  the  principal  guests.  Both 
made  great  speeches,  and  each  extolled 
the  other  as  the  greatest  patriot  the 
country  had  produced. 

After  the  lapse  of  fifty-five  years  these 
old  reminiscences  are  very  interesting. 


Solstice. 

By  Madison  Cawein. 
The  ant  is  busy  with  its  house, 

The  bee  is  at  its  tree; 
And  by  its  nest  among  the  boughs 

The  bird  makes  melody. 
The  Day,  reluctant  still  to  leave, 

Sits  crystal  at  its  noon, 
Like  some  sweet  girl,  with  naught  to  grieve 

Sighing  a  dreamy  tune. 
Oh,  hark,  my  heart,  and  quit  your  quest! 
The  song  she  sighs  is  one  of  rest. 


Hope's  Quiet 
Hour. 


The  Shining  River. 

0  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my 
Commandments!  then  had  thy  peace 
been  as  a  river. — Isa.  48: 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will 
extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river. — Isa. 
66:12. 

One  day  lately  I  was  talking  to  an 
old  friend  about  the  satisfying  Christ. 
I  said  that  I  didn't  understand  how  people 
could  have  lasting  peace  and  joy  if  they 
refused  to  accept  Christ  as  Divine. 
My  friend  said:  "Well,  I  have  known 
some  who  have  rejected  His  claims  and 
yet  seem  to  enjoy  both  peace  and  joy." 

1  wonder!  It  still  seems  to  me  that 
Isaiah  was  a  true  prophet  when  he  saw  in 


vision  the  King  who  should  reign  in 
righteousness  and  said  of  Him:  "A 
Man  shall  be.  .  .  .as  rivers  of  water 
in  a  dry  place."  If  lasting  peace  and 
joy  can  be  the  possession  of  those  who 
are  reaching  after  the  highest  and  yet  have 
never  seen  the  glory  of  God  in  the  Face  of 
Jesus  Christ,  at  least  I  can't  understand 
how  a  soul  that  has  once  known  and  loved 
Him  can  find  peace  in  turning  away  from 
Him.  His  words  are  words  of  power,  a 
benediction  poured  out  upon  disciples 
in  all  the  centuries:  "Peace  I  leave  with 
you,  My  peace  I  give  unto  you.  .  Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
afraid." 

I  have  no  power  to  speak  about  the 
peace  of  those  who  reject  Christ,  after 
they  have  really  seen  His  beauty  of 
holiness  and  have  compared  Him  as  a 
Leader  with  other  leaders.  It  is  beyond 
my  experience,  for  I  have  tried  to 
serve  Him  since  earliest  childhood  and 
have  desired  no  other  Master.  But  I 
do  know  that  He  does  give  peace  to 
many  a  heart — -yes,  peace  in  the  midst  of 
trouble  and  pain.  And  I  also  know  that 
earthly  riches,  pleasure  or  success  can 
never  really  satisfy  a  human  soul.  Un- 
rest may  seem  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
heart  by  happiness;  but  it  has  a  way  of 
sneaking  in  unnoticed  and  darkening  the 
sunshine.  If  you  are  not  at  peace  of 
course  you  want  to  win  that  great  trea- 
sure. No  one  is  polish  enough  to 
want  to  be  unhappy.  You  want  peace 
that  will  be  like  a  "river,"  as  the  prophet 
says. 

Stand  on  the  brink  of  a  river  and  watch 
the  water  swiftly  flowing  towards  the  sea. 
It  goes  calmly  on  its  way,  unchanging 
from  hour  to  hour  and  from  day  to  day. 
You  go  away  for  years,  perhaps,  and 
come  back  to  find  the  same  old  river 
flowing  past  the  home  town  as  it  did  in 
your  childhood.  But  is  the  river  the 
same?  Even  as  you  watch  it  a  change 
comes.  The  water  you  see  is  not  the 
water  you  were  looking  at  five  minutes 
ago,  but  a  fresh  supply.  It  is  like  love 
and  sunlight, — always  new,  yet  change- 
less. It  is  like  the  Eternal  God,  who 
changeth  not  and  yet  gives  new  love 
every  moment.  How  terrible  it  would  be 
if  He  gave  us  love  yesterday  and  gave  us 
none  to-day.  We  need  new  peace  to 
carry  us  through  to-day's  trials.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  had  peace  yesterday. 
Frances  Havergal,  writing  of  the  peace 
which  is  like  a  river,  says  it  is  "perfect" 
and  yet  floweth  fuller  and  deeper  all 
the  way. 

The  shining  river  of  God's  peace  is 
like  the  holy  waters  Ezekiel  saw  in  a 
vision.  That  river  of  water  of  life  came 
out  of  the  Temple  of  God  and  brought 
life  wherever  it  went.  At  first  the  water 
was  shallow,  reaching  only  to  the  ankles. 
A  little  farther  on  "the  waters  were  to 
the  knees."  The  river  increased  as  it 
flowed  along  until  it  became  "waters  to 
swim  in,  a  river  that  could  not  be  passed 
over." 

Are  you  feeling  that  youth  is  slipping 
away  and  that  you  dread  approaching 
age?  That  is  to  distrust  the  Father. 
Were  you  unhappy  when  you  had  to 
leave  childhood  behind?  Would  you  like 
to  go  back  to  it  and  find  your  pleasure  in 
toys  and  childish  games  again?  God  is 
able  to  give  better  things  in  old  age  than 
youth  has  ever  known.  Trust  the 
future  He  is  planning  for  you.  On  your 
birthday  He  is  always  the  first  to  wish 
you  "many  happy  returns."  The  river 
of  your  peace  should  grow  fuller  and 
deeper  every  day,  so  that  you  would  not 
willingly  go  back  a  step.  If  you  can 
say  with  St.  Paul:  "To  me  to  live  is 
Christ,"  then  you  have  found  the  Man 
Who  is  "as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place." 

"My"  peace  I  give  unto  you,  the  Master 
said  to  His  troubled  disciples  as  He  went 
to  the  Great  Victory  of  Gethsemane  and 
Calvary.  He  was  pleading  with  them 
to  be  untroubled  and  unafraid.  He  was 
thinking  of  them  and  forgetting  His 
own  awful  burden;    though   the   sin  of 
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the  world  must  be  carried  by  Hun, 
and  agony  of  body  and  soul  must  be 
endured  to  the  uttermost. 

What  was  the  secret  of  that  peace, 
which  made  His  last  evening  on  earth  so 
bright  and  beautiful  that  tired  and 
sorrowing  hearts  turn  instinctively  to  the 
lovely  Fourteenth  Chapter  of  St.  John  s 
Gospel? 

It  is  certainly  true  that  a  man's  words 
—if  he  be  frank  and  sincere — reveal  his 
thoughts.  There  is  one  great  word 
which  was  constantly  on  the  lips  of  our 
Master.  We  hear  it  from  His  childish 
lips,  when  He  says  that  He  must  be  about 
His  "Father's"  business.  That  word 
was  again  on  His  lips  in  the  hour  of  death, 
as  the  stainless  spirit  of  the  perfect  Man 
was  laid  truthfully  in  the  Father's  hands. 
His  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  Father's 
business,  and  His  peace  came  from  trust 
in  the  Father's  love. 

God  is  put  before  us  in  the  Bible  as 
our  King  and  Judge,  our  Creator  and  Lord. 
But  our  Elder  Brother's  confident  word 
for  Him  is  "Father."  We  approach  our 
Judge  to  answer  for  our  many  sins;  but 
the  Judge  is  our  Father,  who  loved  us  so 
marvellously  that  He  gave  His  beloved 
Son  to  redeem  us. 

We  have  been  taught  to  say  "Our 
Father."  Those  words  link  us  all  to- 
gether as  members  of  one  family,  and 
they  gather  up  all  the  messages  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  lay  them  at  our  feet. 
If  He  who  is  Eternal,  All-Wise  and  All- 
Mighty  is  All-Loving  too,  what  have  we 
to  fear? 

We  are  worried  about  present  or  future 
troubles!  That  means  that  we  are  not 
really  believing  in  our  Father's  love, 
wisdom  and  power.  We  are  practically 
denying  His  existence  and  of  course  our 
peace  of  heart  is  lost.  Do  we  really 
believe  in  the  God  Who  was  All-in-all 
to  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth?  Then 
we  know  His  arms  are  embracing  us, 
and  no  power  in  the  unwise  is  able  to 
pluck  a  child  of  God  out  of  the  Father's 
hand.— S.  John  10:28,  29. 

N.  D.  Hillis,  in  a  sermon  on  "God  the 
unwearied  Guide,"  describes  the  sadness 
of  those  who  had  been  captives  in  Babylon 
when  they  started  out  across  the  desert 
to  rebuild  their  ruined  city  and  Temple. 
They  were  few  and  poor.  .  The  way 
was  long  and  enemies  were  many.  But 
Isaiah's  words  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment echo  down  the  centuries,  inspiring 
the  fainthearted  in  every  age  with  fearless- 
ness. It  is  God's  message  of  peace  which 
the  prophet  delivers:  "Comfort  ye, 
comfort  ye  My  people,  saith  your  God." 

Read  that  wonderful  chapter, — Isaiah 
40, — and  you  will  see  One  who  tenderly 
cares  for  each  little  child  and  each  tired 
and  sad  member  of  His  family.  But  you 
will  also  see  your  Father  in  His  Almighty 
power,  holding  the  great  oceans  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand,  measuring  infinite 
space  with  the  span,  weighing  the  great 
mountains  in  His  scales  and  taking  up  the 
isles  as  a  very  little  thing.  And  you  will 
see  Him  offering  strength  to  those  who 
wait  upon  Him,  so  that  they  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles,  so  that  they  run 
their  earthly  race  without  weariness. 

Frances  Havergal  was  astonished  to 
find  that  her  peace  flowed  on  for 
years  like  a  river,  full  and  constant 
yet  ever  new  and  fresh,  "without  one 
quiver  in  the  trust,  one  flicker  in  the 
glow." 

Many  others  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience; but  such  continuous  peace  can 
never  come  from  half-hearted  Christian- 
ity. It  does  not  come  from  talking 
about  God  but  from  loyal  obedience  to 
His  commandments  for  love's  sake. 
As  our  text  says:  "O  that  thou  hadst 
hearkened  to  My  commandments!  then 
had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river."  Only  a 
good  tree  can  bring  forth  good  fruit,  our 
Lord  has  declared.  And  "peace"  is 
the  fruit  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  the 
benediction  of  the  Master  resting  on 
those  whose  one  great  business  on  earth 
is  to  serve  Him.  "Ye  are  My  friends," 
He  says,  "if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command 
you."  He  refuses  to  acknowledge  as 
disciples  those  who  loudly  cal  Him 
"Lord,  Lord,"  but  who  do  not  the  Will 
of  the  Father.  "Faith  without  works 
is  dead,"  says  St.  James;  and  St.  John— 
the  Apostle  of  love — does  not  use  gentle 
words  but  says  sternly  that  one  who 
boasts  about  his  Christianity,  yet  does 
not  obey  the  commands  of  Christ,  is 
"a  liar." —  I.  S.  John  2:  4. 

"Peace,  perfect  peace,  by  thronging 
duties  pressed? 
To  do  the  will  of  JESUS,  this  is  rest." 

Dora  Farscomb. 


Sugar-Poisoning. 

YES,  really,  sugar  kills  more  people 
during  the  year  than  all  the  other 
poisons  put  together.  "How  do 
you  make  that  out?"  "What  are  the 
symptoms?"  Sugar  differs  from  other 
poisons  because  it  causes  a  very  slow 
death.  The  young  lady  after  eating  a 
pound  of  chocolates  doesn't  up  and  die 
on  the  spot  and  caus  e  a  lot  of  fuss.  No; 
she  has  a  headache,  just  a  nasty  headache 
that  aspirin  will  not  relieve.  (By  the  way 
don't  get  the  "aspirin"  habit.  Don't 
take  a  tablet  every  time  you  have 
an  ache  or  pain.)  She  is  tired,  her  back 
aches,  or  she  can  hardly  move  one  hip. 
This  accounts  for  a  great  deal  of  our  so- 
called  rheumatism  (which  isn't  rheuma- 
tism at  all,  but  sugar  poisoning ) ,  neuralgia, 
"nerves."  Have  you  noticed  those 
"goggles" — the  black  ones  that  our  young 
people  wear?  If  they  would  stop  eating 
candy  and  sugar  and  ice  cream  cones 
there  would  be  less  "eye-strain,"  fewer 
headaches  and  less  need  for  wearing  those 
horrid-looking  spectacles. 

"Katie  doesn't  want  to  wash  the  dishes,  " 
and"That  boy  is  lazier  than  a  yellow  clog." 
Why?  Perhaps  too  much  sugar  on  the 
porridge  and  on  the  strawberries,  too 
much  fruit  "pound  for  pound" — sugar- 
poisoning.  Children  are  never  lazy — ■ 
if  they  are  well. 

The  excessive  use  of  sugar  poisons  the 
muscles  as  well  as  the  nerves.  It  makes 
"Dad"  want  to  take  a  nap  after  dinner. 
It  makes  Mother  wake  up  in  the  morning 
tired,  and  she  dreads  the  dull,  drab 
monotony  of  life. 

Boils,  pimples,  eczema,  are  other 
symptoms  of  sugar-poisoning.  The  pimples 
on  the  face  of  the  young  boy  who  has  just 
started  to  shave  or  the  young  girl  who 
has  just  discovered  that  talcum  powder 
is  indispensable,  are  often  caused  by  an 
excess  of  sugar  and  candy  and  ice  cream 
cones.  Recently  I  saw  a  young  man  with 
an  extensive  eczema  on  his  hands  and 
he  told  me  his  diet  was  largely  carbo- 
hydrates— potatoes  three  times  a  day, 
sugar  on  his  porridge  (a  lot  of  it),  chocolate 
bars,  salted  peanuts.  He  is  now  prac- 
tically cured  and  the  treatment  was 
entirely  dietetic: — no  more  white  bread — ■ 
brown  instead;  potatoes  once  a  day;  no 
sugar  on  his  porridge  or  in  his  tea;  no 


candy.  His  hands  are  looking  better 
than  they  have  for  years,  and  he  has 
spent  a  little  fortune  on  medicine'  and 
salves. 

Numbness  of  the  hands  and  feet — "they 
go  to  sleep  easily,"  drowsiness  or  in- 
somnia, depending  on  the  dose  of  sugar, — ■ 
irritability  or  depression  are  often  noticed. 
These  symptoms — ■  headaches,  boils, 
pimples,  eczema,  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
neuritis,  nervous  breakdown,  insomnia, 
numbness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  con- 
stipation very  often — may  come  and  go 
for  years,  but  the  day  of  reckoning 
comes  when,  some  day,  the  doctor  tells 
you  that  you  have  diabetes. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  telling  me  the 
othe  day  about  the  death  of  a  young 
woman  from  diabetes.  She  was  striking- 
ly handsome,  and  so  received  many 
presents  of  chocolates  which,  unfortunately 
she  ate.  The  d  ath  certificate  said 
"Diabetes."  The  cause  of  the  diabetes 
was  sugar-poisoning. 

"Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  an  excess?" 

One  cannot  lay  down  definite  rules 
that  everybody  can  follow— no  two  of 
us  are  alike — but  I  would  suggest  that, 
if  you  have  any  of  the  signs  or  symptoms 
of  sugar-poisoning,  you  reduce  the  carbo- 
hydrates in  your  diet.  Potatoes  three 
times  a  day,  unless  you  are  working  hard, 
is  too  much  (potatoes  and  starch  on 
digestion,  produce  sugar).  Don't  train 
the  children  to  like  everything  sweet. 
Don't  put  sugar  on  the  porridge  nor  in  the 
tea.  "Is  it  sweet  enough  for  you?" 
— how  often  you  hear  that!  Can  some  of 
your  fruit  without  sugar,  and  make  a 
rule  of  using  just  as  little  in  canned  fruit 
as  will  give  a  pleasant  flavor. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  sugar, 
sucrose  being  the  most  common  one. 
Sucrose  is  derived  from  sugar  cane  and 
hence  is  called  "cane  sugar"  (the  ordinary 
granulated  sugar).  If  it  is  derived  from 
sugar-beets  it  is  called  "beet  sugar". 
— The  one  is  identically  the  same  as  the 
other.  Some  of  the  women  persist  in 
thinking  that  fruit  done  up  with  beet 
sugar  does  not  keep  as  well  or  taste 
as  sweet  as  that  done  up  with  cane 
sugar.  This  is  99  per  cent,  imagina- 
tion. Sugar  is  not  a  preservative  unless 
you  use  a  great  deal  of  it.  In  fact 
yeasts   and    moulds   grow   better  when 


some  sugar  is  present.  Let  me  suggesj 
that  you  can  some  fruit  this  year  with- 
out sugar.  You  can  do  it,  if  you  onhj 
think  so.  The  real  fruit  flavor  will  nol 
be  covered  up  by  sugar  then. 

Yellow  sugar  is  a  mixture  of  sugars,-J 
sucrose,  caramel  (a  brownish  sugaM 
glucose  and  starch.  It  is  not  as  swea 
as  cane  sugar,  but  it  has  an  attractive 
color  and  taste  that  is  different  from  th at 
of  ordinary  cane  sugar.  Sucrose  (granui 
lated  sugar)  when  digested  is  changed  to 
glucose  or  grape  sugar.  These  sugars  ail 
absorbed  and  circulate  in  the  blood  a] 
such.  The  glucose  is  carried  to  til 
muscles  and  glands  and  is  burnt  up, 
furnishing  heat  and  energy.  What  is  nol 
used  up  is  stored  in  the  body  as  fat.  If 
your  friend  is  stout,  you  can  make'l 
shrewd  guess  she  is  fond  of  sugar  (in  her 
tea,  on  her  porridge,  in  her  fruit — "pounl 
for  pound"),  and  candy,  also  of  butter. 

The  two  extremes  of  life — childhoocf 
and  old  age — are  fond  of  sugar,.  Ths 
child  because  it  is  so  restless  and  actives 
and  so  requires  considerable  fuel,  andj 
the  old  person  because  she  radiates  a  lot 
of  heat;  her  skin  is  thin  and  doesn't! 
keep  th$  heat  in,  and  so  Nature  gives- 
her  an  appetite  for  sugar  and  candy  antj 
ice  cream  cones.  So  children  and  old; 
people  can  be  permitted  a  little  more 
sugar  than  others,  but  never  in  excess.  ' 

The  love  of  sugar  is  partly  an  acquirel 
habit.  If  you  will  train  your  boy  to  eat 
his  oatmeal  the  year  round  without  sugal 
his  strawberries  and  applesauce  and  in 
fact  all  his  food  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  sugar,  he  will  live  longer  and  be  just 
as  happy.  The  stout  person  is  not  long- 
lived.  "A  thin  horse  for  a  long  race." 
The  fat  person  doesn't  stand  an  operation^ 
well,  nor  does  he  stand  an  ordinary 
illness.  He  is  fat  because  his  mother, 
taught  him  to  be  fond  of  sugar  and  sweets, 
and  later  he  acquired  a  love  for  butter.  1 

The  present  generation  has  eaten  more 
sugar  than  any  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
You  can  get  ice  cream  cones  now  "down 
at  the  corner."  Have  you  noticed  the 
large  number  of  booths  along  the  pro- 
vincial highways?  Diabetes  has  never 
been  as  common  as  at  the  present. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Avoid 
sugar-poisoning  and  thus  avoid  many" 
diseases,  among  them  diabetes. 

About  a  Baby. 

Subscriber,  Ont.:  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  is  wrong  with  our  baby, 
we  are  terribly  anxious.  Have  had  him 
under  the  care  of  specialists  and  nurse 
until  about  a  month  ago,  when  he  is  in 
our  care  only.  He  will  be  a  year  old  on 
Sept.  2nd.  His  mother  was  advisa 
to  wean  him  when  he  was  a  few  week* 
old.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  all  our  trials 
of  every  patented  food.  He  does  not 
gain  in  flesh.  He  gets,  and  has  beeir 
getting  for  a  month  two  or  three  teaspoont; 
of  orange  juice  every  morning  one-half 
hour  before  his  bottle.  He  is  also  givCT 
a  little  beef  juice  in  his  formula,  lie  is 
not  able  yet  to  sit  up  alone.  Can  you 
help  us?  Why  does  he  not  gain?  Ha 
he  any  serious  symptoms?  '  I  did  not 
mention  that  the  skin  of  his  arms  and 
legs  seems  very  dry  and  slightly  rough,  we 
rub  on  olive  oil  occasionally. 

Ans. — I  would  suggest  the  following 
changes  in  the  diet.  Instead  of  adding 
cream  to  his  feed,  I  would  substitute 
say  10  ozs.  of  whole  milk  for  10  ozs.  of 
skim-milk,  try  that  for  a  week,  thus 
gradually  substitute  whole  milk  for  skim- 
milk.  I  would  substitute  granulated 
sugar  (or  better  yet,  Dextri  Maltose)  for 
the  milk  sugar.  Milk  sugar  is  more 
liable  to  cause  diarrhoea,  and  also  green 
stools.  I  would  give  1  oz.  to  IK  ozs- 
of  sugar  a  day.  If  the  bowels  mo\  re  too 
freely  or  the  napkins  are  green,  I  would 
reduce  the  sugar.  I  would  never  give 
egg  white  or  albumin  to  a  baby,  h 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  diarrhcea,  and  is 
often  absorbed  undigested  and  excreted 
in  the  urine  unchanged.  Raw  beflj 
juice  is  all  right.  I  would  not  feed  him 
more  than  five  times  a  day — 6  and  10 
a.m.,  2,  6,  and  10  p.m.  I  would  pastcUP? 
ize  the  milk  for  fear  of  tuberculosis. 
Has  he  rickets?  I  don't  know  but  I 
would  strongly  urge  you  to  give  him  10 
to  30  drops  of  raw  cod  liver  oil  twice  3 
day,  that  works  wonders  in  babies. 
Hardening  of  Arteries,  Etc. 

Subscriber — I  have  read  with  interest 
your  talks  on  Health.  May  I  ask  a  few 
questions? 

1.  Does  hardening  of  the  arteries 
follow  neuritis  or  arthritis?  How  tan 
you  tell  it?  Is  there  a  cure  for  it,  if  not 
a  cure  can  it  be  stopped,  if  so  how? 

2.  What  is  the  cause  of  white  spot 
on  the  hand  showing  up  distinctly  sui- 
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rounded  by  what  you  would  call  tan  but 
does  not  all  come  from  exposure  to  the  sun? 
They  do  not  remain  always  alike,  some- 
times the  brown  or  tan  seems  quite  dark 
at  others  not  so  much,  and  the  white 
more  conspicuous  at  times  than  at  others. 
It  appears  mostly  across  the  knuckles 
down  the  sides  and  round  the  wrists. 
'  3.  What  all  can  you  detect  by  ex- 
amination of  the  urine?  Will  you  give 
'the  tests? 

4.  What  is  the  best  for  torpid  liver1 

5.  Can  the  secretion  "of  bile  be  in- 
creased? 

F  6.  What  is  the  cure  for  auto-intoxica- 
tion? 

7.  What  effect  has  eye-strain  on  the 
system  in  general? 

8.  What  effect  has  improper  fitting 
shoes  on  the  general  health? 

Ans. — 1.  Hardening  of  the  arteries  does 
not  follow  neuritis  or  arthritis.  It  can 
be  detected  by  taking  the  blood  pressure. 
If  there  is  much  hardening  of  the  arteries 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  blood  pressure 
(normal  120).  There  is  no  cure.  The 
effects  can  be  lessened  by  leading  a 
moderately  quiet  life,  without  too  much 
mental  or  physical  strain,  diminishing  the 
amount  of  food  taken,  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
and  sleep.  If  there  is  pus  in  the  teeth 
or  tonsils,  this  should  be  treated.  Drugs 
have  no  special  beneficial  effect. 

2.  I  do  not  know. 

3.  Urinalysis  is  useful  in  detecting 
diabetes  and  nephritis  (Bright's  Disease), 
also  pyelitis,  cystitis,  and  prostatitis. 
Benedict's  solution,  and  Fehling's  solu- 
tion are  tests. 

4.  I  don't  know  what  is  meant  by  a 
torpid  liver.  Our  poor  livers  are  too  often 
blamed,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
case6  they  are  blameless. 

5.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  liver  can  be 
made  to  secrete  more  bile.  Calomel 
used  to  be  considered  the  "best  liver 
medicine."  It  got  its  reputation  under 
false  colors.  Calomel  in  the  bowel  is 
changed  to  green  compound  of  mercury, 
and  because  it  colored  the  stools  green, 
naturally  our  forefathers  said  "that's 
bile,  therefore  calomel  acts  on  the  liver." 
We  don't  believe  it  now,  because  care- 
fully watched  experiments  show  that 
calomel  often  actually  lessens  the  amount 
of  bile  secreted. 

6.  Auto-intoxication — I  must  confess 
I  am  a  heretic.  (I  don't  believe  there  is 
any  such  a  thing.)  Auto-intoxication 
usually  means  constipation.  I  remember 
a  patient  of  mine,  a  carpenter,  whose 
bowels  moved  once  a  week — Sunday 
morning — often  an  excuse  for  not  going 
to  church — he  died  recently  at  the  age 
of  84.  We  all  are  getting  constipated, 
auto-intoxicated.  Everybody  is  more  or 
less  constipated.  Our  gastro  intestinal 
tract  is  getting  shorter  and  shorter. 

In  another  generation  or  two  Nature 
will  take  another  tuck  in  the  intestine, 
just  as  she  has  in  the  past.  You  have  a 
"cecum"  now,  ("cecum"  is  the  Latin  for 
"blind").  That  part  of  the  intestine  is 
called  cecum  because  it  has  no  opening 
at  the  far  end — it  is  like  a  blind  road.  We 
don't  use  the  cecum  now,  our  forefathers 
did.  Our  forefathers  ate  coarse  food, 
we  are  so  esthetic  we  must  have  pure  white 
bread,  hence  we  are  losing  our  teeth  and 
will  soon  lose  t+ie  use  of  some  more  of  our 
intestines. 

7.  Eye-strain  may  produce  head- 
ache and  aching  eyes. 

8.  Shoes — Now,  if  I  were  a  mere  man 
I  would  read  you  a  sermon  and  the  riot 
act  about  high-heeled  shoes.  We  send 
missionaries  to  China  to  teach  the  poor 
Chinese  how  to  wear  their  hair,  and  to 
cut  off  their  pigtails,  and  tell  them  how 
barbarous  it  is  to  tolerate  "foot-binding." 
Walk  down  the  streets  of  any  of  our 
cities  and  just  keep  your  eyes  open. 
Enough  said.  Don't  ever  wear  high- 
heeled  shoes.  You  notice  the  effects 
in  women,  say  around  middle  life,  and 
see  how  they  have  to  waddle  (ducks 
waddle).    It  is  pitful  to  see  them. 


The  late  H.  H.  Rogers,  we  read  in  the 
Topeka  State  Journal,  once  took  Mark 
Twain  to  see  a  very  beautiful  and 
valuable  piece  of  sculpture.  It  repre- 
sented a  young  woman  coiling  up  her 
hair,  and  the  workmanship  was  such  that 
the  owner's  other  companions  stood  open- 
mouthed  in  admiration. 

"Well,"  said  Rogers,  turning  to  his 
companion  for  his  verdict,  "what  do  you 
think  of  it?    Grand,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  it's  very  pretty,"  said  Mark 
Twain,  "but  it's  not  true  to  nature!  " 

"Why  net?"  inquired  everyone  in 
surprise. 

"She  ought  to  have  her  mouth  full  of 
hairpins,"  replied  the  humorist,  gravely. 


The  Fashions. 


How  to  Order  Patterns. 

Order  by  number,  giving  age  or 
measurement  as  required,  and  allowing 
at  least  ten  days  to  receive  pattern. 
Also  state  in  which  issue  pattern  ap- 
peared. Address  Fashion  Department, 
The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Home 
Magazine,  London,  Ont.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  name  when  ordering  patterns. 
Many  forget  to  do  this. 

POSITIVELY  NO  PATTERNS  WILL 
BE  SUPPLIED  EXCEPT  THOSE  IL- 
LUSTRATED OR  IN  CATALOGUE. 

When  ordering,  please  use  this  form: — 
Send  the  following  pattern  to: 

Name  

Post  Office  

County  

R.  R.  No  

Province  

Number  of  Pattern  

Age  (child  or  misses'  pattern)  

Measurement — Waist  Bust  

Date  of  issue  in  which  pattern  ap- 
peared  

When  ordering  from  catalogue  give 
number  of  page  on  which  pattern  ap- 
peared. 

Be  Sure  to  Write  Numbers  Clearly. 


Our  Fashion  Book 

A  fashion  catalogue  containing  over 
500  designs  will  be  mailed  you  on  receipt 
of  12  cents.  Book  contains  article  on 
dressmaking  and  illustrations  of  stitches 
When  ordering  from  it  use  above  blank. 

4009-4012.    Ladies'  Costume. 

Waist  4009  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
Skirt  4012  cut  in  8  sizes:  25,  27,  29,  31, 
33,  35,  37,  and  39  inches  waist  measure. 
A  29  inch  size  requires  2l/2  yards  of  40 
inch  material.  The  width  of  the  skirt 
at  the  foot  is  2^yards.  The  waist  re- 
quires 2y2  yards  of  40-inch  material  for  a 
medium  size.  TWO  separate  patterns 
15  cents  FOR  EACH  pattern. 

4036.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  12  year  size  requires  5  yards  of  36-inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 

4030.    Ladies'  Apron  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
requires  4H  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 

3939.    Men's  Shirt. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48 
and  50  inches  breast  measure,  neck 
measure  to  correspond  in  sizes,  15,  15J^, 
16,  1634  17,  17J4  and  18.  It  requires 
3lA  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  17-inch 
neck  size.    Price  15  cents. 

4027.    Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  requires  6%  yards  of  40  inch  material. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about 
2  yards.    Price  15  cents. 

3712.    Girl's  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  and  10  years. 
A  6-year  size  will  require  3  yards  of 
27-inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

3736.    Ladies'  House  Dress. 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
will  require  5}4  yards  of  38-inch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 

4035.    Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  and  10  years. 
A  6-year  size  requires  3K  yards  of  27-inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 


The  Ingle  Nook 

Rules  for  correspondence  in  this  and  other 
Departments:  (1;  Kindly  write  on  one  side  of 
paper  on!y.  (2)  Always  send  name  and  address 
with  communications.  If  pen  ame  is  also  given 
the  real  name  will  not  be  published.  (3)  When 
enclosing  a  letter  to  be  fonvarded  to  anyone,  place 
it  in  a  stamped  envelope  ready  to  be  sent  on. 
(4)  Allow  one  month  in  this  department  for 
answers  to  questions  to  appear. 


MRS.  Jones  had  run  over  to  Mrs. 
Smith's  to  borrow  a  bit  of  baking 
powder. 

She  found  Mrs.  Smith  sitting  on  the 
back  porch,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, looking  cool  and  rested,  although 
she  was  working.  She  had  a  lap-board 
on  her  knee;  on  it  was  a  dish  of  water 
containing  lettuce  leaves,  radishes  and 
green  onions,  and  on  the  table  beside 
her  was  another  dish  of  water.  She  was 
carefully  cleaning  the  salad  materials 
in  the  first  dish  and  dropping  them  into 
the  second  for  a  good  rinse. 

"How  cool  you  look!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Jones,  dropping  upon  a  chair 
and  fanning  herself  with  her  straw  hat. 
"I  do  say  that  knee-board  is  a  good  idea! 
I  never  saw  one  before.  You  seem  to 
sit  so  much  at  your  work,  Lydia." 

Mrs.  Smith  smiled. 

"Oh  yes. — I've  standing  enough  to 
do,  let  me  save  myself  al!  I  can;  so  I  just 
make  a  point  never  to  stand  when  I 
can  sit.  I  guess  you'd  think  me  lazy, 
Emmeline,  if  you  saw  me  sitting  down  to 
bake  and  iron." 

"To  bake  and  iron?" 

"Yes;  my  high  kitchen  stool's  a  great 
help,  you  know.  I  get  everything  ready 
first  for  the  baking  and  then  I  don't  have- 
to  get  off  that  stool  until  I'm  ready  to 
put  the  things  in  the  .  oven.  I  sit 
down,  too,  always,  when  washing  dishes 
As  I  dry  them  I  put  them  into  a  big  old 
dish  pan  witha  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it 
and  carry  them  all  off  in  it  to  put  back 
on  the  dining-room  table.  One  trip  does 
you  see.  Then,  when  the  table's  all 
set  again,  I  cover  it  up  with  a  factory 
cotton  cover  and  there  it  is  all  ready  for 
the  next  meal,  and  nice  and  clean,  not 
a  speck  of  dust  on  it." 

"Gladys  told  me  you  always  did  that," 
said   Mrs.   Jones,   glancing   in   at  the 


dining-room  door  at  the  table,  now  covered 
with  its  coverlid  of  factory  cotton  dyed 
dark  blue  (to  make  it  less  conspicuous.) 
"But  dear  me,  Lydia,  I  never  seem  to  get 
to  the  hang  of  doing  things  like  that. 
I  just  trot,  trot,  trot,  from  morning  till 
night,  and  tired  enough  I  often  am." 

"If  you  never  begin  you'll  never  do 
otherwise."  returned  Mrs.  Smith,  with 
her  placid  smile.  "But  it's  worth  while 
to  try,  Lydia.  Farm  women  have  so 
much  work  to  do,  they  ought  to  save 
themselves  every  step  they  can.  And 
one  soon  gets  into  the  way  of  it.  .  .  . 
Another  thing,  Emmeline,  that  saves  me 
a  lot,  is  that  I  simplify  the  meals  in  every 
way  while  the  hot  weather  and  summer's 
work  is  on." 

"Well,  Lydia,  I  just  couldn't  do  that. 
Our  men  would  just  go  Up  in  the  air  if 
they  didn't  have  their  cakes  and  pies." 

Mrs.  Smith  laughed. 

"I  guess  you  haven't  trained  them 
right,  Emmeline.  Our  men  like  the 
things  I  give  them,  and  /  am  not  worked 
to  death.  Of  course  I  feed  them  well — 
— men  just  have  to  be  well  fed,  especially 
when  they're  doing  hard  work —  and  I 
give  them  lots  of  changes,  but  always 
things  easy  and  quick  to  make,  you  know, 
as  long  as  hot  weather  lasts." 

"Just  what  do  you  give  them,  Lyd  a? 
I'm  dying  to  know." 

Mrs.  Smith  laid  down  her  knife  and 
pondered  a  minute. 

"Why,  it  would  take  a  long  time  to 
tell  you,"  she  said.  "Of  course  our 
staples  are  bread  of  different  kinds — - 
with  lots  of  brown  bread  and  graham 
raisin  bread — ,  vegetables,  raw  salads, 
raw  fruit  with  cream,  meat  once  a  day 
(seldom  oftener),  and  plenty  of  good  milk 
for  the  children.  Sometimes  we  don't 
have  any  dessert  at  all  for  dinner  except 
raw  fruit  and  cream,  but  sometimes  we 
have  an  easy  pudding  of  some  sort. 
Perhaps  you'd  like  to  hear  our  menu  for 
to-day: — For  breakfast  we  had  porridge 
with  creamy  milk  (sometimes  I  boil 
a  few  raisins  in  it,  and  sometimes  a  few 
nuts),  bran  muffins  (it  only  takes  a 
minute  to  whip  them  up),  brown  bread,  a 
little  honey,  and  coffee.  You  see  we're 
strong  on  brown  bread  and  things — it's 
so  healthful.  .  Then  for  dinner  yester- 
day we  had  roast  beef  and  potatoes 
baked  in  the  pan  with  it,  so  I  baked  a  pot 
of  beans  too — it  was  wash  day  and  there 
was  a  fire  in  the  range  nearly  all  day. 
So  to-day  we  had  some  of  the  beef, 
sliced  cold,  a  potato  salad,  and  a  pudding 
baked  in  the  fireless  cooker.  For  supper 
we'll  have  the  baked  beans,  this  salad  I'm 
getting  ready, plain  bread,  raisin  bread  and 
plenty  of  fresh  strawberries  with  cream. 
— Of  course  that's  only  one  day.  Some- 
times we  have  fresh  fruit  three  times  a  day, 
and  often  green  salad  for  both  dinner  and 
tea — green  salads  are  so  good  for  the 
health.  Sometimes  it's  a  green  salad 
for  dinner  and  a  heavier  one  for  supper, 
and  often  on  dool  days  we  have  cornmeal 
mush  with  cream  for  supper,  or  sometimes 
raised  griddle  cakes.  You  see,  Emmeline, 
there  are  dozens  of  things  easy  to  make 
and  wholesome  and  nice  too. 
And  then  you  have  to  watch  the  balance. 
For  instance  you  needn't  have  ripe  beans 
or  cheese  at  the  same  meal  with  meat; 
that  would  make  too  heavy  a  meal — "too 
much  protein,"  with  a  smile. 

"But  do  you  never  make  any  pies  or 
cake?" 

"Oh  yes,  once  in  a  while, — usually 
on  a  cool  day,  when  work  isn't  so  hard 
and  hot — I  make  some  pies.  As  you 
say,  the  men  do  like  them.  And  if  you 
have  ice  you  can  just  make  a  good  big 
lump  of  dough  at  once.  It  will  keep 
several  days  on  ice." 

"You  don't  say!  I  never  knew  that. 
Have  you  any  more  ideas,  Lydia?" 

"Why — let  me  see.  Just  on  the 
minute  I  can  think  of  only  a  few.  Of 
course  I  use  the  fireless  cooker  a  good  deal 
in  hot  weather,  And  often  we  have  one- 
dish  dinners." 

"What  are  one-dish  dinners?" 

"Why  they  are  just  a  mixture —  a 
dinner  on  one  platter — I'll  tell  you  how 
to  make  some,  some  time.  I  can  now 
if  you  have  time  to  wait." 

But  Mrs.  Jones  could  not  wait.  She 
had  planned  to  make  a  cake,  two 
pies  and  some  cookies  for  tea.  Some 
other  day  she  might  try  Mrs.  Smith's 
plan,  but  she  was  dubious  about  "the 
men." 


Worth  Thinking  Over. 

The  world  of  recent  years,  trying 
to  satisfy  a  corned-beef-and-cabbage 
appetite  from  a  quail-on-toast  menu 
has  naturally  had  occasion  to  exclaim 
over  the  high  cost  of  living. 
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Corned  Beef. 

For  Mrs.  A.  E.  T.,  Ontario  Co.,  Ont. 

Is  this  the  recipe  you  mean? — Prepare 
the  brine  as  follows:  Take  1  qt.  salt, 
1  oz.  saltpetre,  Y2  cup  brown  sugar, 
1  gal.  cold  water  (best  1  oiled  and  cooled 
to  kill  possible  germs.)  Rub  part  of  the 
salt  into  the  meat;  dissolve  the  rest  in  the 
water,  also  the  sugar  and  saltpetre.  Put 
in  the  beef  and  set  a  weight  above,  on  a 
board,  to  keep  the  meat  under.  Let 
stand  in  a  cool  place.  Thin  pieces  of 
meat  and  tongues  will  be  ready  to  cook 
in  3  or  4  days;  thick  pieces  should  be 
left  longer.  For  less  sal.  meat,  shorten 
the  time  in  the  brine. 

The  cheaper  cuts  of  beef,  such  as  the 
rump  and  b  isket,  may  be  used  for 
corning. 

The  secret  of  really  delicious  corned 
beef  is  long,  slow  cooking.  Place  the 
piece  in  a  saucepan  with  enough  cold 
water  to  cover.  Let  come  to  a  boil  and 
boil  briskly  for  ha'f  an  hour  (less  if  the 
piece  is  thin),  then  draw  to  the  back  of 
the  range  and  let  simmer,  closely  covered, 
for  2>l/2  hours  or  more.  Let  cool  in  the 
water. 

Another  recipe : — 

Corned  Beef. — Get  a  new  clean  barrel 
(a  good  molasses  barrel  is  best  or  a  large 
earthenware  crock.  If  a  barrel  is  used 
be  sure  it  has  never  been  used  for  other 
purposes  or  had  beef  sour  in  it.  Cut  all 
the  large  bone  out  of  the  beef,  then  pack 
tightly  into  the  barrel.  Have  ready  a 
hardwood  board  that  will  fit  down  into 
the  barrel  and  a  clean  heavy  stone  to 
weigh  down  the  meat. 

Make  a  brine  using  for  every  two  gallons 
of  water  three  pounds  of  salt,  1  pound 
of  sugar,  1  oz.  of  saltpetre,  and  2  table- 
spoons of  baking  soda. 

Put  in  a  boiler,  boil,  skim  well,  and 
pour  boiling  hot  over  the  beef. 

Be  sure  the  brine  more  than  covers  the 
meat,  as  it  will  soak  down  into  the  beef. 
Put  on  the  board  and  weight  down  with 
the  stone.  Should  you  need  to  add  more 
brine,  let  it  be  cold.  Only  in  the  first 
instance  should  it  be  used  hot. 


Salads. 

SALADS  —  "blessed  providers  of 
vitamines,"  as  someone  has  called 
them,  can  be  served  at  both  dinner 
and  supper,  with  or  without  meat. 
With  meat,  however,  a  light  salad  or 
"green"  salad  is  advisable.  Heavy  salads 
such  as  ripe  beans,  cottage  cheese,  etc., 
are  better  as  a  main  dish — for  luncheon 
or  supper. 

Combination  Salad. 
None  better.  Place  upon  individual 
plates  crisp  lettuce  leaves,  whole  or 
shredded.  On  top  put  any  combination 
you  like,  choosing  from  the  following: 
sliced  cucumbers;  boiled  (or  canned) 
asparagus;  sliced  or  whole  radishes; 
orange  sections;  sliced  tomato  or  slices  of 
tomato  jelly  made  from  canned  tomatoes 
by  adding  gelatine,  lemon  juice  and 
seasoning;  celery.  Put  some  spoonfuls 
of  good  salad  dressing  over. 

Chicken  Salad. 

Choose  the  white  parts  of  cooked 
chicken.  Chop  fine  and  mix  with  salad 
dressing.  You  may  add  some  cold  ripe 
beans  or  chopped  celery  if  you  like. 
Serve  on  lettuce.  Nice  garnished  with 
cooked  mushrooms  when  in  season. 

Egg  Salad. 

Cut  hard  boiled  eggs  partly  through 
in  quarters,  arrange  on  lettuce  leaves  and 
put  on  lettuce  leaves,  having  the  sections 
spread  s  ightly  apart.  Place  a  spoonful 
of  thick  boiled  or  mayonnaise  in  center  of 
each.  Or  cut  the  eggs  in  two  lengthwise, 
take  out  yolks  and  mix  with  salad  dressing, 
adding  a  little  chopped  ham  if  you  like. 
Arrange  on  lettuce  and  serve  with  dressing 
in  a  pitcher. 

•         Green  Pea  or  Bean  Salad. 

Make  lemon  jelly  with  jelly  powder. 
Put  a  little  in  wet  cups  and  let  get  partly 
thick  on  ice,  keeping  the  rest  warm.  Put 
in  some  green  peas  or  chopped  green 
beans  boiled  until  tender,  add  more 
jelly  and  set  away  again.  Continue 
until  enough  layers  are  in  cups.  Set 
away  to  stiffen.  Turn  out  on  lettuce 
leaves  and  serve  with  boiled  or  mayon- 
naise dressing.  Any  kind  of  cooked, 
chopped  vegetable,  or  raw  cabbage  can 
be  used  for  this.  It  looks  pretty  if  a 
slice  of  hard-boiled  egg,  or  crossed  strips 
of  pimien  to  are  put  in  bottom  of  cups 
before  anything  is  poured  in. 

Cherry  Nut  Salad. 

Use    fresh   or   canned   cherries  (well 


drained).  Fill  the  cherries  with  chopped 
nuts  and  arrange  on  lettuce.  Serve 
with  boiled  or  mayonnaise  dressing  in  a 
pitcher. 

Waldorf  Salad. 

Pare  and  core  mellow  apples  and 
drop  into  water  to  which  a  little  vinegar 
has  been  added  to  keep  them  white. 
When  enough  are  ready  mix  with  equal 
part  chopped  celery  and  some  chopped 
nuts.    Use  boiled  dressing. 

Cottage  Cheese  and  Pineapple. 

Make  same  as  asparagus  and  pine- 
apple, but  use  cottage  cheese  instead 
of  the  asparagus.  Nice  decorated  with 
pimiento. 

Jelly  Salad. 

Use  lemon  or  orange  jelly  made  from 
jelly  powder.  Cut  in  thick  chunks  on 
lettuce  leaves,  sprinkle  thickly  with 
chopped  nuts  and  add  a  spoonful  of 
boiled  dressing  or  mayonnaise  to  each 
plate.  May  put  one  or  two  little  balls  of 
cream  cheese  on  plate. 

Berry  Cup  Salad. 

Slice  strawberries,  or  use  whole  rasp- 
berries. Squeeze  orange  juice  over  and 
set  to  chill.  At  serving  time  put  in 
glasses,  add  a  spoonful  of  sugar  to  each 
individual  glass,  and  serve  with  or  with- 
out cream.  Nice  served  in  glass  cups 
standing  on  small  plates  on  which  are 
some  strawberry  leaves. 


*    *    *  * 


Note — Fruit  salads  should  always  be 
served  very  daintily.  Sherbet  glasses 
or  glass  cups  or  "stem"  fruit  dishes  are 
nice,  but  if  you  have  none,  and  wish 
to  have  the  salad  look  extra  nice,  put  it 
in  half-orange  shells  on  pretty  individual 
plates. 

Salad  Dressings, 

AN  old  saying  "The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating."  An 
equally  true  axiom,  in  regard  to 
salads,  might  be  "The  salad  depends  upon 
the  dressing."  For  almost  anything 
cooked  or  raw,  makes  a  good  salad  if 
mixed  with  a  good  salad  dressing,  and  one 
that  suits  its  flavor.  Some  cooks  fail  in 
salad  dressing  because  they  use  too  strong 
vinegar — If  very  strong,  vinegar  should 
be  diluted;  others  use  too  much  mustard. 
A  good  salad  dressing  should  be  mild, 
smooth,  creamy — not  curdled;  and  the 
best  way  to  get  it  is  to  fix  upon  some 
recipes  one  can  get  good  results  with, 
and  use  them  all  the  time.  As  a  rule 
five  recipes  will  be  enough :  One  for  cooked 
cream  dressing;  one  for  cooked  oil  dressing; 
one  for  raw  oil  dressing;  and  one  for  fruit 
salads. — Of  course  some  people  cannot 
eat  oil  dressings  at  all,  but  those  who  like 
them  think  they  are  the  best  of  all,  and 
assuredly  they  are  very  healthful  and 
helpful  to  people  who  are  trying  to  build 
up. 

We  give  five  recipes  below  which  you 
plight  try.  If  you  like  them,  paste  them 
in  your  cookery  book. 

Cooked  Salad  Dressing. 

Yolks  2  eggs  2  tablesp.  vinegar  or 

}4  teasp.  salt  lemon  juice 

K  teasp.  sugar         White  1  egg  beaten 

}4  teasp.  mustard  dry 

X  teasp.  paprika      2  tablesp.  butter 

}4  cup  heavy  cream 

Beat  yolks  very  light;  add  the  seasoning 
and  acid  and  stir,  cooking  over  hot  water, 
until  the  mixture  thickens.  Remove 
from  fire.  Beat  the  white  dry.  Return 
yolks  to  the  fire  and  fold  in  the  white, 
continuing  until  the  white  is  "set"  and 
the  whole  very  hot.  Remove  at  once 
from  the  fire  and  beat  in  the  butter, 
a  little  at  a  time.  When  cold  and  ready 
to  serve,  fold  in  the  cream. 

Boiled  Oil  Dressing. 
]/2  teasp.  dry  y%  teasp.  pepper 

Mustard  2  Eggs 

]/2  teasp.  salt  %  cup  olive  or  pea- 

1  tablesp.  granu-  nut  oil 

lated  sugar  y±  cup  weak  vinegar 

Mix  the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly; 
then  beat  in  the  egg  alternately  with 
the  <  il.  Stir  until  well  blended,  pour  in 
the  vinegar,  and  cook  until  thick  in  a 
double  boiler,  stirring  constantly. 

Raw  Oil  Dressing  (Mayonnaise.) 
Yolks  2  eggs  2  tablesp.  lemon 

}4  teasp.  salt  juice  or  vinegar 

X  teasp.  paprika      Good  olive  oil 

Put  yolks  in  a  round-bottomed  bowl 
and  beat  until  thick  with  a  Dover  egg- 
beater.  Add  seasonings  and  beat  again. 
Next  beat  in  the  acid.  When  smooth 
beat  in  a  few  drops  of  oil,  then  beat 
briskly.  Continue  adding  the  oil,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  gradually  to  half 


a  teaspoonful,  a  teaspoonful,  and  finally 
a  tablespoonful,  until  a  pint  has  been 
added.  Be  sure  to  beat  all  the  time, 
vigorously,  from  start  to  finish.  All 
the  ingredients  should  be  very  cold. 
This  seems  a  very  expensive  dressing,  but 
it  will  keep  quite  a  while  on  ice,  and  its 
food-value  is  very  high.  Not  so  many 
spoonfuls  are  required  on  dressing  as  of 
boiled  dressing. 

French  Dressing. 

1  tablesp.  vinegar      ]/Z  teasp.  salt 
or  lemon  juice        }4  teasp.  white 

3  tablesps.  oi  pepper 
Make  exactly  as  mayonnaise. 

Sweet  Syrup  for  Fruit  Salad. 

Boil  till  thick  and  ropy,  1  lb.  fine 
white  sugar  in  a  pint  of  water.  When 
ready  thin  with  any  fruit  juice  or  with 
cider.  Leave  fruit  mixed  with  the  syrup 
1  hour  before  serving.  When  ready  pile 
whipped  cream  on  top. 


during  hot  weather.  Others,  who  are 
on  a  vegetarian  diet,  are  forbidden  to 
use  it  at  all.  In  either  case  it  is  well  to 
know  some  of  the  protein  foods  that  can 
be  used  as  substitutes.  Among  the  best 
of  these  are:  Ripe  beans  prepared  in 
various  ways;  split  peas  and  lentils 
(nice  in  soup);  peanuts  (in  salad,  cake, 
etc.);  macaroni  and  cheese;  hominy;, 
cheese  cooked  in  various  ways;  eggs; 
milk  and  cream. 


The  Scrap  Bag. 

To  Make  Bacon  Brown. 

If  you  want  bacon  or  ham  to  fry 
to  a  nice  dark,  even  shade  of  brown 
without  being  fried  to  a  crisp,  add  about 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  dark  syrup  to  the 
frying-fat  before  the  meat  is  put  in  the 
frying  pan. 

To  Keep  Flies  Away. 

Flies  dislike  turpentine.  If  window 
and  door  screens  are  carefully  gone  over 
every  day  with  a  cloth  dipped  in 
turpentine,  it  will  not  only  help  to  keep 
them  away,  but  will  keep  the  screens 
looking  well  and  prevent  their  rusting 
Every  precaution,  however,  should  be 
taken  against  flies,  carriers  of  filth  and 
often  of  disease  also. 

Sanitation  Preparation  for 
Summer 

Warm  weather  brings  its  dangers  un- 
less the  house  be  kept  sanitary  and 
clear  of  rubbish,  dust,  and  pest-attrac- 
tors  of  all  kinds.  Every  good  house- 
keeper should  appoint  herself  health 
inspector  for  her  own  home,  and  should 
make  a  tour  of  it  from  cellar  to  attic 
casting  a  critical  eye  in  all  directions. 

Once  a  year  every  cellar  should  be 
whitewashed  to  sweeten  it.  A  good 
time  to  do  this  is  at  the  beginning  of 
warm  weather,  when  vermin  of  all 
sorts  multiply  so  rapidly  and  are  at- 
tracted by  dirt  and  dampness.  All  old 
papers,  cans,  oily  rags,  useless  articles 
and  remains  of  the  winter's  store  of 
vegetables  should  be  carted  away.  The 
housekeeper  should  take  especial  care 
to  see  that  dampness  of  any  sort  is 
checked.  (Old  tins  with  rancid  water 
in  them  are  famous  mosquito  breeders.) 
At  least  one  window  on  each  side  of 
the  cellar  should  be  opened  up,  for 
ventilation,  and  the  window,  of  course, 
screened. 

The  ice  box  is  another  most  important 
consideration.  It  must  be  kept  sweet 
and  clean.  A  saucer  of  powdered  char- 
coal should  be  stood  in  one  corner  of 
it.  It  should  be  seen  that  the  drain 
pipe  is  not  clogged  and  that  no  slime 
has  been  allowed  to  collect  on  it  or  on 
the  pan  beneath. 

All  plumbing  should  be  closely  in- 
spected. Every  housekeeper  should  gain 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  plumbing 
to  know  how  many  traps  there  are 
in  her  house  and  just  where  these  traps 
are  situated;  for,  traps  should  be 
cleaned  out  from  time  to  time.  In 
some  houses  the  trap  covers  are  sealed 
down  so  that  they  cannot  be  opened 
unless  a  plumber  is  called  in.  This  is 
wrong  and  dangerous  to  health.  The 
flushing  of  traps  and  pipes  often  with 
boiling  water  (one  of  the  best  germ- 
killers)  is  very  necessary,  especially  in 
the  kitchen.  The  kitchen  sink  should 
be  treated  with  a  hot  solution  of  sal- 
soda  (washing  soda),  and  the  other 
drain  pipes  in  the  house  should  be  so 
treated  about  once  a  month. 

Then  there  is  the  attic  to  consider, 
in  getting  the  house  ready  for  warm 
weather.  A  stuffy,  dusty,  over  crowded 
attic  attracts  pests  of  all  kinds  and 
the  tr-ue  housekeeper  cannot  sit  out  on 
her  front  porch  with  a  satisfied  care- 
free mind  if  she  knows  that  her  attic 
is  breeding  moths,  buffalo  bugs,  flies, 
mice  and  germs.  Let  us  have  our  at- 
tics clean,  well  ventilated  and  clear  of 
insects. — Sel. 

*    *    *  * 

Meat  Substitutes. 

Some  people  lose  all  taste  for  meat 


Fireless  Cooker  Uses. 
One  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  fireless 
cooker  is  that  it  will  cook  your  dinner 
while  you  are  doing  something  else 
busy  in  the  garden  or  with  the  laundr 
shopping,  etc.  For  it  requires  no  at 
tention,  as  does  a  stove;  if  you  even  peep 
in  your  cookery  is  ruined.  .  A  second 
advantage  is  that  it  creates  no  heat  in 
the  kitchen.  .  A  third  is  that  it  solves- 
an  easy  and  cheap  solution  ot  the  problem 
of  cooking  tough  meat.  As  everyone 
knows,  the  cheap  cuts,  the  tougher 
portions  of  meat,  are  just  as  nutritious 
as  the  better  portions,  but  require  long, 
slow  cooking  to  make  them  appetizing. 
The  fireless  cooker  supplies  just  that 
condition,  and  so  saves  a  great  deal 
of  fuel,  especially  in  the  summer  where 
fire  is  not  needed  for  heating  purposes. 


it 


Current  Events. 


Captains  Jock  Palmer  and  Harry 
Fitzsimmons  left  Lethbridge  on  June 
21st  on  a  flight  to  Ottawa,  carrying  the 
first  eastbound  aerial  mail. 

*  *    *  * 

The  International  Kiwanis  Club,  in 
convention  in  Toronto,  have  taken  an-, 
other  step  towards  blotting  out  boundary 
lines  of  prejudice  by  electing  George 
H.  Ross  of  Toronto  as  President  for 
the  coming  year.  Not  only  is  the  Club 
endeavoring  to  produce  better  relations 
with  the  United  States:  Past  President 
Karr  in  his  address  pointed  out  the  need 
of  better  understanding  and  co-operation 
between  city  and  farming  populations  as" 
one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  day. 

*  *    *  * 

Fourteen  men  were  killed  and  over  a 
score  wounded  in  a  battle  between 
striking  miners  and  non-  nion  miners 
with  their  guards  at  the  Southern  Illinois 
Coal  Company's  pit  near  Herrin,  III.,  on 
June  21st. 

*  *    *  * 

A  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
reports  an  increase  of  2)4  years  in  the 
ordinary  life-span  during  the  last  10 
years.  The  difference  is  attributed  to 
more  widespread  knowledge  and  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  health. 

*  *    *  * 

A  most  enthusiastic  welcome  was  given 
the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  arrived  in 
England  on  June  20th,  after  his  long  trip 

to  the  East. 

*  *    *  * 
Following  a  three-hour  conference  lie- 

tween  Premier  Lloyd  George  and  Poin- 
care,  it  was  decided  that  France  should 
enter  the  Hague  Conference;  also  that 
France  should  not  take  independent 
military  action  against  Germany  pending 
an  investigation  into  the  financial  situa- 
tion. 

*  *    *  * 

Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson, 
military  adviser  of  the  Ulster  Govern- 
ment, was  assassinated  at  the  door 
of  his  home  in  London  by  two  Sinn 
Fein  extremists  on  June  22nd.  Sir 
Henry  was  a  great  military  figure  during 
the  war.  He  was  buried  on  June  26th 
in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

*  *    *  * 

By  an  overwhelming  majority,  Ireland, 
on  June  20th,  voted  for  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  and  acceptance  of  a  place 
in  the  British  Empire  as  the  Irish  Free 
State.  It  is  suspected  that  the  murder 
of  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  following  almost 
immediately,  may  have  had  a  political 
motive  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  extreme 
Republican  element;  although  de  Valera 
thinks  the  act  one  of  private  revenge. 


For  Russians. 

"The  Helpers,"  Caledon  East,  have 
sent  five  dollars  to  help  the  Russians, 
which  I  will  forward  at  once  to  Mr.  C. 
D.  Gordon,  Dominion  Bank,  King  and 
Yonge  Sts.,  Toronto. 

Dora  Farncomb, 
6  West  Ave.,  Toronto. 


June  29,  1922 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

In  a  certain  sense  she  had  been  dragged 
to  the  place  by  her  mother.  Lady 
Mallowe  had  many  resources,  and  above 
all  she  knew  how  to  weary  her  into 
resistlessness  which  was  almost  in-dif- 
ference.  There  had  been  several  shame- 
less little  scenes  in  the  locked  boudoir. 
But  though  she  had  been  dragged  she  had 
come  with  an  intention.  She  knew  what 
she  would  find  herself  being  forced 
to  submit  to  if  the  intruder  were  not  dis- 
posed of  at  the  outset,  and  if  the  maneuv- 
ering began  which  would  bring  him  to 
London.  He  would  appear  at  her  elbow 
here  and  there  and  at  every  corner, 
probably  unaware  that  he  was  being 
made  an  offensive  puppet  by  the  astute 
cleverness"  against  which  she  could  not 
defend  herself,  unless  she  made  actual 
scenes  in  drawing-rooms,  at  dinner- 
tables,  in  the  very  streets  themselves. 
Gifted  as  Lady  Mallowe  was  in  fine  and 
light-handed  dealing  of  her  cards  in  any 
game,  her  stakes  at  this  special  juncture 
were  seriously  high.  Joan  knew  what 
they  were,  and  that  she  was  in  a  mood 
touched  with  desperation.  The  defense- 
lessly  new  and  ignorant  Temple  Barholm 
was  to  her  mind  a  direct  intervention 
of  Providence,  and  it  was  only  Joan 
herself  who  could  rob  her  of  the  benefits 
and  reliefs  he  could  provide.  With 
regard  to  Lady  Joan,  though  Palliser's 
quoted  New  Yorkism,  "wipe  up  the 
earth,"  was  unknown  to  her,  the  process 
she  had  in  mind  when  she  left  London  for 
Lancashire  would  have  been  well  covered 
by  it.  As  in  feudal  days  she  might  have 
ordered  the  right  hand  of  a  creature  such 
as  this  to  be  struck  off,  forgetting  that  he 
was  a  man,  so  was  she  capable  to-day 
of  inflecting  upon  him  any  hurt  which 
might  sweep  him  out  of  her  way.  She 
had  not  been  a  tenderhearted  girl,  and  in 
these  years  she  was  absolutely  callous. 
The  fellow  being  what  he  was,  she  had 
not  the  resources  she  might  have  called 
upon  if  he  had  been  a  gentleiran.  He 
would  not  understand  the  chills  and 
slights  of  good  manners.  In  the  country 
he  would  be  easier  to  manage  than  in 
town,  especially  if  attacked  in  his  first 
timidity  before  his  new  grandeurs.  His 
big  house  no  doubt  frightened  him,  his 
servants,  the  people  who  were  of  a  class 
of  which  he  knew  nothing.  When 
Palliser  told  his  story  she  saw  new  open- 
ings. He  would  stand  in  servile  awe  of 
her  and  of  others  like  her.  He  would 
be  afraid  of  her,  to  Vegin  with,  and  she 
could  make  him  more  so. 

But  though  she  had  come  to  alarm  him 
so  that  he  would  be  put  to  absolute  flight, 
she  had  also  come  for  another  reason. 
She  had  never  seen  Temple  Barholm 
and  she  had  discovered  before  they  had 
known  each  other  a  week  that  it  was 
Jem's  secret  passion.  He  had  loved  it 
with  a  slighted  and  lonely  child's  romatic 
longing;  he  had  dreamed  of  it  as  boy  and 
man,  knowing  that  it  must  some  time  be 
his  own,  his  home,  and  yet  prevented  by 
his  uncle's  attitude  toward  him  from 
daring  to  act  as  though  he  remembered 
the  fact.  Old  Mr.  Temple  Barholm's 
special  humor  had  been  that  of  a  man 
guarding  against  presumption, 

Jem  had  not  intended  to  presume,  but 
he  had  been  snubbed  with  relentless 
cruelty  even  for  boyish  expressions  of  ad- 
miration. And  he  had  hid  his  feeling  in 
his  heart  until  he  poured  it  out  to  Joan. 
To-day  it  would  have  been  his.  To- 
gether, together,  they  would  have  lived 
in  it  and  loved  every  stone  of  it,  every 
leaf  on  every  great  tree,  every  wild 
daffodil  nodding  in  the  green  grass. 
Most  people,  God  be  thanked!  can  for- 
get. The  wise  ones  train  themselves 
beyond  all  else  to  forgetting. 

joan  had  been  a  luckless,  ill-brought- 
up,  passionate  child  and  girl.  In  her 
Mayfair  nursery  she  had  been  as  little 
trained  as  a  young  savage.  Since  her 
black  hour  she  had  forgotten  nothing, 
allowed  herself  no  palliating  moments. 
Her  brief  dream  of  young  joy  had  been 
the  one  real  thing  in  her  life.  She 
absolutely   had   lain   awake   at  night 


and  reconstructed  the  horror  of  Jem's 
death,  had  lived  it  over  again,  writhing  in 
agony  on  her  bed,  and  madly  feeling  that 
by  so  doing  she  was  holding  her  love  close 
to  her  life. 

And  the  man  who  stood  in  the  place 
Jem  had  longed  for,  the  man  who  sat 
at  the  head  of  his  table,  was  this  "thing!" 
That  was  what  she  felt  him  to  be,  and 
every  hurt  she  could  do  him,  every  humili- 
ation which  should  write  large  before  him 
his  presumption  and  grotesque  unfitness, 
would  be  a  blow  struck  for  Jem,  who 
could  never  strike  a  blow  for  himself 
again.  It  was  all  senseless,  but  she  had 
not  want  to  reason.  Fate  had  not 
reasoned  in  her  behalf.  She  watched 
Tembarom  under  her  lids  at  the  dinner- 
table. 

He  had  not  wriggled  or  shuffled  when 
she  spoke  to  him  in  the  gallery;  he  did 
neither  now,  and  made  no  obvious  efforts 
to  seem  unembarrassed.  He  used  his  knife 
and  fork  in  odd  ways,  and  he  was  plainly 
not  used  to  being  waited  upon.  More 
than  once  she  saw  the  servants  restrain 
smiles.  She  addressed  no  remarks  to 
him  herself,  and  answered  with  chill 
indifference  such  things  as  he  said  to  her. 
If  conversation  had  flagged  between  him 
and  Mr.  Palford  because  the  solicitor  did 
not  know  how  to  talk  to  him,  it  did  not 
even  reach  the  point  of  flagging  with  her, 
because  she  would  not  talk  and  did  not 
allow  it  to  begin.  Lady  Mallowe,  sick 
with  annoyance,  was  quite  brilliant. 
She  drew  out  Miss  Alicia  by  detailed  remi- 
niscences of  a  visit  paid  to  Rowlton 
Hall  years  before.  The  vicar  had  dined 
at  the  hall  while  she  had  been  there.  She 
remembered  perfectly  his  charm  of  manner 
and  powerful  originality  of  mind,  she 
said  sweetly.  He  had  spoken  with  such 
affection  of  his  "little  Alicia,"  who  was 
such  a  help  to  him  in  his  parish  work. 

"I  thought  he  was  speaking  of  a  little 
girl  at  first,"  she  said  smilingly,  "but  it 
soon  revealed  itself  that  'little  Alicia'  was 
only  his  caressing  diminutive." 

A  certain  widening  of  Miss  Alicia's 
fascinated  eye,  which  could  not  remove 
itself  from  her  face,  caused  her  to  quail 
slightly. 

"He  was  of  course  a  man  of  great 
force  of  character  and — and  expression," 
she  added.  _  "I  remember  thinking  at  the 
time  that  his  eloquent  frankness  of  phrase 
might  perhaps  seem  even  severe  to 
frivolous  creatures  like  myself.  A  really 
remarkable  personality." 

"His  sermons,"  faltered  Miss  Alicia,  as 
a  refuge,  "were  indeed  remarkable.  I 
am  sure  he  must  greatly  have  enjoyed 
his  conversations  with  you.  I  am  afraid 
there  were  very  few  clever  women  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rowlton." 

Casting  a  bitter  side  glance  on  her 
silent  daughter,  Lady  Mallowe  lightly 
seized  upon  New  York  as  a  subject.  She 
knew  so  much  of  it  from  delightful 
New  Yorkers.  London  was  full  of 
delightful  New  Yorkers.  She  would  like 
beyond  everything  to  spend  a  winter 
in  New  York.  She  understood  that  the 
season  there  was  in  the  winter  and  that 
it  was  most  brilliant.  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm  must  tell  them  about  it. 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Joan,  looking  at  him 
through  narrowed  lids,  "Mr.  Temple 
Barholm  ought  to  tell  us  about  it." 

She  wanted  to  hear  what  he  would  say, 
to  see  how  he  would  try  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  or  flounder  staggeringly  through 
it.  Her  mother  knew  in  an  instant  that 
her  own  speech  had  been  a  stupid  blunder. 
She  had  put  the  man  into  exactly  the 
position  Joan  would  enjoy  seeing  him  in. 
But  he  wasn't  in  a  position,  it  appeared. 

"What  is  the  season,  anyhow?"  he  said. 
"You've  got  one  on  me  when  you  talk 
about  seasons." 

"In  London,"  Miss  Alicia  explained 
courageously,  "it  is  the  time  when  her 
Majesty  is  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
when  the  drawing-rooms  are  held,  and 
Parliament  sits,  and  people  come  up  to 
town  and  give  bails." 

She  wished  that  Lady  Mallowe  had  not 
made  her  remark  just  at  this  time.  She 
knew  that  the  quietly  moving  servants 
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The  Old  Homeland 


"It's  many  years  since  I  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  but  I  have  always  kept  in  touch 
with  the  homeland,  by  reading  the  News 
of  the  World,"  says  a  prominent  man  of 
the  West.  The  News  of  the  World  is  the 
great  national  journal  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  globe 
Britishers  may  settle,  the  Neivs  of  the 
World,  complete  with  all  the  week's  news, 
can  be  obtained.  Its  thrilling  serial 
stories,  up-to-date  song,  with  music,  the 
atest  gossip  and  pictures,  make  it  the 
most  welcome  of  the  week's  visitors.  It 
can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  publish- 
ers, 30  Bouverie  Street,  London,  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  convenience  of  local  pur- 
chasers, ample  stocks  are  carried  by 

Mr  W.  Smith,  Byron  P.  0.,  London 
Mrs.  Ellen  McEwen,  London 
Mr.  W.  0.  Loughlin,  London 
Mr.  G.  W  Evans,  283  Wellington  St.,  London 

Make  sure  of  a  regular  weekly  supply 
by  placing  an  order  with  the  agents. 


Perfect  Jellies  and 
Jams  from  any  fruit 

IT  is  the  proportion  of  pec- 
tin present  which  makes 
some  fruits  good  jelly  or  jam 
makers  and  others  not  so. 

Certo  enables  you  to  supply 
the  precise  quantity  of  pec- 
tin required  for  perfect  re- 
sults with  any  fruit. 


is  pectin,  and  pectin  is  the 
natural  element  in  fruits 
which  makes  jelly  "jell." 

By  supplying-  the 
correct  amount  of 
pectin  by  means  of 
Certo,  the  jellifying 
point  is  reached  by 
one  minute  of  boil- 
ing instead  of  20  or 
30  minutes. 

The  delicate  fruit 
flavor  is  not  boiled 
away  but  saved. 

— And  you  get  50% 
more  jelly  or  jam 
from  the  same 
amount  of  fruit. 

— Jellies  and  jams  you  will 
be  proud  of. 

A  pure-fruit  product — ab- 
solutely free  from  gelatine  or 
preservative.  Free  Recipe 
Book  with  every  bottle.  At 
your  Grocer's. 

How  to  make  delicious  Cherry  Jam 

4  level   cups    (2   lbs.)    Pitted  and 

Crushed  Cherries. 
J4  cup  Water. 

8  leveled  cups  (3V2  lbs.  Sugar. 
1  bottle   (scant  cup)  Certo. 

Sour  cherries  give  finest  flavor. 
Stem,  pit  and  thoroughly  crash 
about  2%  lbs.  fruit.  Measure 
crushed  cherries  into  large  kettle 
and  add  water.  Tie  2  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  pits  in  cotton  cloth 
and  crush  with  hammer.  Place  in 
kettle  with  cherries,  stir  till  boil- 
ing, cover  kettle,  simmer  15  min- 
utes, then  remove  pits.  Add  sugar 
and  mix  well.  Stir  mixture  hard 
and  constantly.  Bring  to  vigor- 
ous boil  over  hottest  fire.  Boil 
hard  1  full  minute,  continually  stir- 
ring. Take  from  fire  and  add 
Certo,  stirring  it  in  well.  From 
time  jam  is  taken  off  fire  let  stand 

5  minutes  only,  by  the  clock,  be- 
fore pouring.  In  meantime  skim, 
stir  a  little  to  cool  slightly,  then 
pour  quickly. 

Douglas  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cobourg 
Selling  Agents :  W.  G.  Patrick  &  Co., 
Limited,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
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were  listening,  and  that  their  civilly 
averted  eyes  had  seen  Captain  Palliser 
smile  and  Lady  Joan's  curious  look,  and 
that  the  whole  incident  would  form 
entertainment    for   their  suppertable. 

"I  guess  they  have  it  in  the  winter  in 
New  York,  then,  if  that's  it,"  he  said. 
"There's  no  Buckingham  Palace  there, 
and  no  drawing-rooms,  and  Congress 
sits  in  Washington.  But  New  York  takes 
it  out  in  suppers  at  Sherry's  and  Del- 
monico's  and  theaters  and  receptions. 
Miss  Alicia  knows  how  I  used  to  go  to 
them  when  I  was  a  little  fellow,  don't 
you,  Miss  Alicia?"  he  added,  smiling  at 
her  across  the  table. 

"You  have  told  me,"  she  answered. 
She  noticed  that  Burrill  and  the  footmen 
stood  at  attention  in  their  places. 

"I  used  to  stand  outside  in  the  snow 
and  look  in  through  the  windows  at  the 
people  having  a  good  time,"  he  said. 
"Us  kids  that  were  selling  newspapers 
used  to  try  to  fill  ourselves  up  with 
choosing  whose  plate  we'd  take  if  we 
could  get  at  it.  Beesteak  and  French 
fried  potatoes  were  the  favorites,  and 
hot  oyster  stews.  We  were  so  all-fired 
hungry!" 

"How  pathetic!"  exclaimed  Lady  Mal- 
lowe.  "And  how  interesting,  now  it  is 
all  over!" 

She  knew  that  her  manner  was  gushing, 
and  Joan's  slight  side  glance  of  subtle 
appreciation  of  the  fact  exasperated  her 
almost  beyond  endurance.  What  could 
one  do,  what  could  one  talk  about, 
without  involving  oneself  in  difficulties 
out  of  which  one's  hasty  retreat  could  be 
effected  only  by  gushing?  Taking  into 
consideration  the  awkwardness  of  the 
whole  situation  and  seeing  Joan's  temper 
and  attitude,  if  there  had  not  been  so 
much  at  stake  she  would  have  received 
a  summoning  telegram  from  London  the 
next  day  and  taken  flight.  But  she  had 
been  forced  to  hold  her  ground  before  in 
places  she  detested  or  where  she  was  not 
wanted,  and  she  must  hold  it  again  until 
she  had  found  out  the  worst  or  the  best. 
And,  great  heaven!  how  Joan  was  con- 
ducting herself,  with  that  slow,  quiet 
insultingness  of  tone  and  look,  the  wicked, 
silent  insolence  of  bearing  which  no  man 
was  able  to  stand,  however  admiringly 
he  began!  The  Duke  of  Merthshire  had 
turned  his  back  upon  it  even  after  all  the 
world  had  known  his  intentions,  even 
after  the  newspapers  had  prematurely 
announced  the  engagement  and  she 
herself  had  been  convinced  that  he  could 
not  possibly  retreat.  She  had  worked 
desperately  that  season,  she  had  fawned 
on  and  petted  newspaper  people,  and 
stooped  to  little  things  no  one  but  herself 
could  have  invented  and  which  no 
one  but  herself  knew  of.  And  never 
had  Joan  been  so  superb;  her  beauty  had 
seemed  at  its  most  brilliant  height. 
The  match  would  have  been  magnificent; 
but  he  could  not  stand  her,  and  would  not. 
Why,  indeed,  should  any  man?  She 
glanced  at  her  across  the  table.  A  beauty, 
of  course;  but  she  was  thinner,  and  her 
eyes  had  a  hungry  fierceness  in  them, 
and  the  two  delicate,  straight  lines  be- 
tween her  black  brows  were  deepening. 

And  there  were  no  dukes  on  the  horizon. 
Merthshire  had  married  almost  at  once, 
and  all  the  others  were  too  young  or 
had  wives  already.  If  this  man  would 
take  her,  she  might  feel  herself 
lucky.  Temple  Barholm  and  seventy 
thousand  a  year  were  not  to  be  trifled 
with  by  a  girl  who  had  made  herself 
unpopular  and  who  was  twenty-six. 
And  for  her  own  luck  the  moment  had 
come  just  before  it  was  too  late — a 
second  marriage,  wealth,  the  end  of  the 
hideous  struggle.  Joan  was  the  obstacle 
in  her  path,  and  she  must  be  forced  out 
of  it.  She  glanced  quickly  at  Tembarom. 
He  was  trying  to  talk  to  Joan  now. 
He  was  trying  to  please  her.  She  evident- 
ly had  a  fascination  for  him.  He  looked 
at  her  in  a  curious  way  when  she  was  not 
looking  at  him.  It  was  a  way  different 
from  that  of  other  men  whom  she  had 
watched  as  they  furtively  stared.  It 
had  struck  her  that  he  could  not  take  his 
eyes  away.  That  was  because  he  had 
never  before  been  on  speaking  terms  with 
a  woman  of  beauty  and  rank. 

Joan  herself  knew  that  he  was  trying 
to  please  her,  and  she  was  asking  herself 
how  long  he  would  have  the  courage  and 
presumption  to  keep  it  up.  He  could 
scarcely  be  enjoying  it. 

He  was  not  enjoying  it,  but  he  kept 
it  up.  He  wanted  to  be  friends  with  her 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  No  one  had 
ever  remained  long  at  enmity  with  him. 
He  had  "got  over"  a  good  many  people 


in  the  course  of  his  career,  as  he  had  "got 
over"  Joseph  Hutchinson.  This  had 
always  been  accomplished  because  he 
presented  no  surface  at  which  arrows 
could  be  thrown.  She  was  the  hardest 
proposition  he  had  ever  come  up  against, 
he  was  thinking;  but  if  he  didn't  let  him- 
self be  fool  enough  to  break  loose  and  get 
mad,  she'd  not  hate  him  so  much  after  a 
while.  She  would  begin  to  understand 
that  it  wasn't  his  fault;  then  perhaps  he 
could  get  her  to  make  friends.  In  fact, 
if  she  had  been  able  to  read  his  thoughts, 
there  is  no  certainty  as  to  how  far  her 
temper  might  have  carried  her.  But 
she  could  see  him  only  as  a  sharp-faced, 
common  American  of  the  shop-boy  class, 
sitting  at  the  head  of  Jem  Temple  Bar- 
holm's  table,  in  his  chair. 

As  they  passed  through  the  hall  to  go 
to  the  drawing-room  after  the  meal  was 
over.shesawaneat,  pale  young  man  speak- 
ing to  Burrill  and  heard  a  few  of  his  rather 
anxiously  uttered  words. 

"The  orders  were  that  he  was  always 
to  be  told  when  Mr.  Strangeways  was 
like  this,  under  all  circumstances.  I 
can't  quiet  him,  Mr.  Burrill.  He  says' 
he  must  see  him  at  once." 

Burrill  walked  back  stiffly  to  the  dining- 
room. 

"It  won't  trouble  him  much  to  be 
disturbed  at  his  wine,"  he  muttered 
before  going.  "He  doesn't  know  hock 
from  port." 

When  the  message  was  delivered  to 
him,  Tembarom  excused  himself  with 
simple  lack  of  ceremony. 

"I'll  be  back  directly,"  he  said  to 
Palliser.  "Those  are  good  cigars."  And 
he  left  the  room  without  going  into  the 
matter  further. 

Palliser  took  one  of  the  good  cigars, 
and  in  taking  it  exchanged  a  glance  with 
Burrill  which  distantly  conveyed  the 
suggestion  that  perhaps  he  had  better 
remain  for  a  moment  or  so.  Captain 
Palliser's  knowledge  of  interesting  detail 
was  obtained  "by  chance  here  and  there," 
he  sometimes  explained,  but  it  was  al- 
ways obtained  with  a  light  and  casual  air. 

"I  am  not  sure,"  he  remarked  as  he 
took  the  light  Burrill  held  for  him  and 
touched  the  end  of  his  cigar — "I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  know  exactly  who  Mr. 
Strangeways  is." 

"He's  the  gentleman,  sir,  that  Mr. 
Temple  Barholm  brought  over  from  New 
York,"  replied  Burrill  with  a  stolidity 
clearly  expressive  of  distaste. 

"Indeed,  from  New  York!  Why 
doesn't  one  see  him?" 

"He's  not  in  a  condition  to  see  people, 
sir,"  said  Burrill,  and  Palliser's  slightly 
lifted  eyebrow  seeming  to  express  a  good 
deal,  he  added  a  sentence,  "He's  not  all 
there,  sir." 

"From  New  York,  and  not  all  there. 
What  seems  to  be  the  matter?"  Palliser 
asked  quietly.  "Odd  idea  to  bring  a 
lunatic  all  the  way  from  America.  There 
must  be  asylums  there." 

"Us  servants  have  orders  to  keep  out 
of  the  way,"  Burrill  said  with  sterner 
stolidity.  "He's  so  nervous  that  the 
sight  of  strangers  does  him  harm.  I 
may  say  that  questions  are  not  en- 
couraged." 

"Then  I  must  not  ask  any  more," 
said  Captain  Palliser.  "I  did  not  know 
I  was  edging  on  to  a  mystery." 

"I  wasn't  aware  that  I  was  myself, 
sir,"  Burrill  remarked,  "until  I  asked 
something  quite  ordinary  of  Pearson,  who 
is  Mr.  Temple  Barholm's  valet,  and  it 
was  not  what  he  said,  but  what  he  didn't, 
that  showed  me  where  I  stood." 

"A  mystery  is  an  interesting  thing 
to  have  in  a  house,"  said  Captain  Palliser 
without  enthusiasm.  He  smoked  his 
cigar  as  though  he  was  enjoying  its  aroma, 
and  even  from  his  first  remark  he  had 
managed  not  to  seem  to  be  really  quite 
addressing  himself  to  Burrill.  He  was 
certainly  not  talking  to  him  in  the  ordinary 
way;  his  air  was  rather  that  of  a  gentle- 
man overhearing  casual  remarks  in  which 
he  was  only  vaguely  interested.  Before 
Burrill  left  the  room,  however,  and  he 
left  it  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
said  no  more  than  civility  demanded, 
Captain  Palliser  had  reached  the  point 
of  being  able  to  deduce  a  number  of 
things  from  what  he,  like  Pearson,  had 
not  said. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"Ma,  what  is  'leisure'?" 

"Leisure  i.s  the  spare  time  a  woman  has 
in  which  to  do  some  other  kind  of  work, 
my  dear. —  Boston  Transcript. 


For    your  Silk 
Sweater 

Your  silk  sweater  can  be  made 
dainty  and  clean,  and  as  smart 
as  new  if  you  wash  it  in  the 
gentle  Lux  suds. 
Make  a  rich  suds  by  whisking 
a  teaspoonful  of  Lux  into  half  a 
bowlful  of  very  hot  water.  Add 
cold  water  until  lukewarm.  Dip 
the  sweater  up  and  down,  press- 
ing suds  repeatedly  through 
soiled  spots.  Rinse  in  three 
lukewarm  waters.  Squeeze 
water  out — do  not  twist  or  wring. 
Roll  in  a  towel,  and  when  nearly 
dry,  press  with  a  warm  iron — 
gently  pulling  the  garment  into 
shape  as  you  do  so. 
The  thin,  white,  satin-like  flakes 
of  Lux  are  made  by  our  own 
exclusive  process,  and  quickly 
dissolve  into  a  rich  bubbling 
lather. 

Lux   is    sold   only   in  sealed 
packages — dust  proof  ! 

LUX 

LEVER  BROTHERS  LIMITED 


Toronto 


224 


Baby  Wants  Cuticura 
It  Keeps  His  Skin  Soft 
Smooth  and  Clear 

Baby's  tender  skin  requires  mild,  sooth- 
ing properties  such  as  are  found  in  the 
Cuticura  Soap,  Ointment  and  Talcum. 
The  Soap  is  so  sweet,  pure  and  cleansing 
and  the  Ointment  so  soothing  and  healing, 
especially  when  baby's  skin  is  irritated. 
Cuticura  Talcum  is  also  ideal  for  baby. 

Soap25c.  Ointment 25 and 50c.  Talcum25c.  Sold 
throughout  LheDominion.  CanadianDepot: 
Lymans,  Limited,  344  St.  Paul  St.,  W.,  Montreal. 
ilta?>  Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


For  Sale— Large  Oak  Casks 

Suitable  for  cisterns,'  holding  from  125 
to  225  gallons  each,  at  a  reasonable 
price.    If  sawn  in  two,  will  make 
excellent  water  troughs  for 
pasture  fields.  Apply 

i  London  Soap  Co.,  Ltd.,     London,  Ont. 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  Buffalo  and  Other  Leading  Markets 

Receipts  and  Markets  Tops 


Comment  on  week  ending  June  22. 
Quotations  on  last  Monday's  Market. 

Market  Comments. 

Toronto. 

Sales  during  the  week  were  5,052  cattle, 
2,608  calves,  5,420  hogs  and  2,848  sheep 
and  lambs.  In  addition  there  were 
1,324  cattle,  4  calves,  444  hogs  and  12 
sheep  billed  through. 

The  offering  of  cattle  for  Monday 
was  moderate,  totalling  only  2,500  and 
this  was  about  equal  to  requirements. 
The  offerings  met  with  a  steady  demand 
for  all  kinds  excepting  some  very  common 
western  grassers.  On  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, the  run  was  again  short  and  a 
strong  demand  developed  for  good  to 
choice  stable-fed  cattle  with  prices  on 
these  advancing  25c.  per  hundred.  The 
heavy  steer  supply  was  light  and  the 
exporters  took  about  a  dozen  loads  at 
$8.75  to  S9.25,  but  the  top  load  averaging 
1,240  pounds,  went  to  a  packer  at  $9.35 
per  hundred.  Some  rough  Westerners 
averaging  over  1,200  pounds  sold  as  low 
as  $6.25.  Most  of  the  stable-fed  butcher 
cattle  went  between  S8  and  $9  with  one 
lot  of  four,  averaging  995  pounds,  bringing 
the  top  price  to  $9.25.  Grass  cattle  sold 
mostly  from  $5.50  to  $7.75  and  some 
Westerners  realized  the  low  price  of 
S4.75.  Cows  were  fully  25c.  higher  than 
during  last  week,  choice  ones  moving 
from  $6  to  $6.50  and  an  odd  one  up  to 
$7.  Fair  grass  cows  sold  downward  of 
S3.  Bulls  were  steady  to  a  shade  stronger 
under  a  light  export  demand.  Most 
of  the  good  bulls  sold  from  $5.50  to  $5.75 
and  a  few  at  S6.  Very  few  feeders 
changed  hands  during  the  week,  but 
several  loads  of  light  stockers  and  breed- 
ing heifers  went  back  to  the  country  at 
prices  varying  from  $4  to  S6,  according 
to  quality.  Milkers  and  springers  were 
slow  with  the  bulk  of  the  good  ones  from 
•S60  to  $80  each  and  odd  sales  of  choice 
reaching  $100.  One  carload  of  bulls 
was  exported  to  Buffalo.  This  is  the 
first  shipment  to  the  States  from  this 
vard  during  the  year  to  date. 

The  calf  run  was  much  lighter  than 
during  last  week,  but  the  trade  from  the 
shippers  and  salesmen's  standpoint  was 
the  poorest  this  year.  Prices  were  $1.50 
off  on  all  grades  with  tops  barely  reaching 
S9  at  the  close.  Most  of  the  run  was  of 
medium  to  good  quality,  but  the  demand 
was  very  weak  and  sales  were  hard  to 
make  even  at  the  low  prices. 

W  ith  the  lamb  run  still  on  the  increase, 
prices  are  still  settling  lower.  Average 
prices  for  the  week  were  50c.  lower  than 
during  last  week  with  most  of  the  good 
lambs  going  between  $14.75  and  $15.50, 
and  the  odd  sale  at  $16.  Culls  sold  from 
S8  to  $13.  The  mutton  market  unex- 
pectedly  improved  and  the  light  sheep 
offering  sold  50c.  per  hundred  higher, 
with  best  handyweights  at  $6. 

Hog  prices  opened  on  Monday  at  $14.25 
per  hundred  for  selects,  fed  and  watered 
or  steady  with  last  week.  With  some 
outsiders  absent  on  Tuesday  and  demand 
a  shade  easier,  buyers  got  most  of  the 
day's  offering  at  a  reduction  of  25c.  The 
dei  line  was  recovered  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday. 

Of  the  disposition  of  butcher  cattle 
from  the  Yards  for  the  week  ending  June 
15th,  4,093  were  purchased  by  packers, 
382  by  local  butchers,  39  shipped  to 
country  points  and  226  exported  over- 
seas. Of  the  store  cattle,  415  stockers  and 
430  feeders  were  shipped  to  country 
points.  Of  the  calves,  2,504  were  pur- 
chased by  packers,  310  by  local  butchers 
and  6  shipped  to  country  points.  Of  the 
hogs  5,041  were  purchased  by  packers,  887 
by  local  butchers  and  174  shipped  to 
country  points.  Of  the  sheep  and  lambs 
1,275  were  purchased  by  packers,  1,125 
by  local  butchers  and  8  shipped  to  country 
points. 

The  total  receipts  from  January  1st 
to  June  15th,  inclusive,  were,  128,074 
cattle,  44,509  calves,  152,142  hogs  and 
28,620  sheep;  compared  with  1  5,685 
cattle,  32,248  calves,  134,168  hogs  and 
43,683  sheep,  received  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1921. 

Montreal. 

The  combined  receipts  of  live  stock 
on  the  two  Montreal  markets  for  the  week 
ending  June  22nd  amounted  to  714  cattle, 
3,311  calves,  2,436  sheep  and  lambs  and 
2,849  hogs.  In  addition  864  cattle 
passed  through  the  yards  for  export  from 
the  Port  of  Montreal. 

The  offerings  of  cattle  were  the  lightest 
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Classification 
Steers 

1,200  lbs.  and  up  

Steers  good 
1,000-1,200  common 


Steers 
700-1,000 


Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls 


good 
common 

good 
fair 


good 
common 

good 
common 


Cankers  &  Cutters 


Stockers 
450-800 

Feeders 
800-1,100 

Calves 


Hogs 
(fed  and 
watered) 


good 
fair 

good ... 
fair 

veal..; 
grass... 

selects  . 
heavies... 
lights ... 
sows... 
stags... 


No. 

362 

558 
145 

635 
326. 

847. 
85. 
258 

616 
445 

89 
104 

26 

405 

86 

65 


TORONTO 
Avge.  Price  Range  Top 

Price  Bulk  Sales  Pric  e 

$  8.85  $  6.50-$  9.35  $  9.35 


No. 


MONTREAL 
Avge.  Price  Range 

Price  Hulk  Sales 


8.39   8.00- 

6.37   4.75- 


8.24 


7.50- 
6.86   5.00- 

8.30   7.75- 


6.81  "  6.50- 


4.45 
5.41. 


4 . 00- 

5.00- 
4.03   3.00- 

5.02   4.00- 

3.58   3.00- 


9.00 

7.75.. 

8.60 
7.80 

9 . 00 

7.25. 
4.85.. 

6.00 

4.85.. 

5.50 
4.50 


9 

35 

9 

00 

8 

00 

9 

25 

8 

00 

9 

00 

7 

25 

6 

50 

7 

60 

5 

00 

6 

50 

4 

50 

4.90          4.75-    5  00 


5.00 


17. 
4. 

12 
10 

4 

2. 
12 

34. 
45, 

1 

35. 
10 


8.10 


6.50 

7.75. 
6.75 

5.75.. 

6.00 


2,608           6.91   3.75-    9.00   11.00 


4.00 
2.50 

Nil. 


5,043         14.12          14.00-  14.25   14.25 

19          12.07          12.00-  12.25   12.25 

105          13.04          13.00-  13.25   13.25 

241          10.15          10.00-  10  25  10.25 

12       


1,414 

245. 
255 


Lambs 


Sheep 


good 
common 

heavy 
light 
common 


1,894 
394 

50 
365.. 
145 


14.88          14.50-  15.50   16.00 

11.62          10.00-  14.50   14.50 


13 

764. 
184 


6.50 


2.79   2.50-  3.00 

4.92   3.00-  6.00 

2.84   2.00-  3.00 


3.00 
7.00 
3.00 


56. 
241  . 


8 

00- 

8 

25 

...  i 

00- 

7 

50.. 

8 

00- 

8 

25 

6 

00- 

7 

00 

...  7 

50- 

8 

00 

6 

50- 

7 

00 

...  5 

25- 

6 

25 

5 

50- 

6 

25 

4 

00- 

5 

00 

3 

50- 

4 

50 

2 

00- 

3 

50 

Nil. 

2 

00- 

5 

00 

14 

50- 

15 

00 

13 

00- 

14 

00 

10.00- 

6 

00- 

7 

00 

12 

00- 

13 

00 

10 

00- 

1 1 

00 

4 

00- 

5 

00 

3 

00- 

4 

00 

Top 
Price 


8.25 
7.50 


8.00 
7  .00 
6.25 

6.70 


10.00 
7.00 

14.00 


5.00 


for  some  time  but  coupled  with  the  held- 
overs,  proved  sufficient  for  a  rather 
slow  trade.  Most  of  the  cattle  were 
off  the  grass,  and  quality  considered, 
the  good  cattle  held  about  steady  while 
the  common  kinds,  especially  cows  and 
bulls,  were  50c.  to  75c.  lower  in  spots. 
Three  or  four  loads  of  steers  off  grass  but 
nevertheless,  of  very  fair  quality,  brought 
from  $8  to  $8.25,  while  those  of  medium 
quality  sold  from  $7  to  $7.50.  Most  of 
the  common  steers  moved  fron  $6  to 
$6.75  and  a  few  very  plain  ones  as  low  as 
$5.50.  Heifers  were  weighed  up  with 
steers  of  similar  quality,  excepting  a  few 
very  common  light  ones  which  sold  at 
$4.50.  Good  cows  moved  fairly  readily 
from  $5.50  to  $6.25  with  one  lot  of  good 
heifer  cows  as  high  as  $6.70.  Medium 
and  common  cows  were  weaker,  selling 
from  $4  to  $4.50  Canners  and  cutters 
changed  hands  from  $2  to  $3.50. 
Practically  all  the  bulls  offered  were 
common,  and  were  hard  to  sell  from 
$4  to  $5.  At  the  close  of  the  week  a 
few  bulls  remained  unsold. 

Receipts  of  calves  were  only  slightly 
heavier  than  during  last  week,  but  early 
on  Monday,  after  a  few  sales  were  made 
at  about  level  with  last  week's  prices, 
the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  market 
and  by  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  very 
fair  lots  of  sucking  calves  were  sold  as 
low  as  $4  and  common  pail-fed  drinkers 
down  to  $2.  The  reason  given  for  the 
slump  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  sell 
dressed  veal  on  the  American  markets. 
It  is  reported  that  veal  shipped  to  New 
York  a  week  ago  still  remains  unsold. 

Sheep  and  lambs  were  steady  to  strong. 
Sheep  sold  from  $3  to  $5  depending  upon 
quality.  Good  lambs  were  in  demand 
at  from  $12  to  $13,  with  a  few  sales  of 
choice  lots  up  to  $14  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  Common  light  lambs  were  around 
$10. 

Hogs  were  steady  at  $15,  for  good 
selects.  Roughter  lots  but  of  select 
weights,  brought  $14.50.  Thick,  smooth 
hogs  sold  from  $14  to  $14.25  and  heavy, 
rough  hogs  brought  $12.50  to  $14, 
depending  upon  quality  and  age.  Sows 
were  generally  $10  with  stags  from  $6  to 
$7,  off  car  weights. 

Wool  Market  Report. 

June  22nd — The  woo!  market  continues 
strong,  and  active  buying  at  country 
points  is  reported.  Growers  are  showing 
a  more  marked  tendency  to  accept 
advances  in  shipments  for  sale  on  the 
consignment  basis.  Quotations  at  country 


points  show  a  considerable  variation  in 
prices  offered. 

Quotations  on  graded  wools  are  re- 
ported as  follows:  Eastern,  medium 
combing,  24c.  to  25c;  low  medium  comb- 
ing, 22c.  to  23c;  low  combing,  18c.  to  19c; 
coarse  combing,  16c.  to  17c;  Western, 
fine  staple,  33c.  to  35c;  fine  clothing, 
30c.  to  32c;  fine  medium  staple,  29c  to 
31c;  fine  medium  clothing,  27c.  to  29c; 
medium  staple,  26c.  to  28c;  medium 
clothing,  24c.  to  26c;  low  medium  staple, 
22c.  to  24c;  low  staple,  17c.  to  18c; 
coarse,  16c. 

British  Cattle  Market. 

June  22nd — Birkenhead  offered  2,040 
Canadian  and  American  Bullocks,  mostly 
American:  Sales  moved  from  21%c.  to 
23%c.  (ll^d.  to  12^d.)  in  sink.  Irish 
20%c.  to  22%c.  Glasgow  sold  465  Cana- 
dian and  States  cattle  from  15c.tol5^c. 
live  weight  at  approximately  23j^c  to 
23Mc  in  sink.  Bulls  from  9^c  to  lO^c 
alive.  Trade  fair.  London  quotes  American 
and  Canadian  sides  at  19c.  per  lb.  (lOd.) 
for  heavies  and  21J^c.  (HMd)  for  choice 
handyweight  sides.  Trade  slow,  weather 
improved. 

British  Bacon  Market. 

June  22nd — Canadian  lean  leanest  sold 
on  16th  at  130s.  to  140s.;  prime,  120  to 
135s.;  market  quiet,  irregular.  American 
97s.  to  102s.,  improved.  Irish  160s.  to 
167s.;  Danish,  148s.  to  154s.;  Danish 
killings  40,024,  increase  of  3,000  head. 


Toronto  Produce. 

Breadstuffs. 

Manitoba  wheat — No.  1  northern, 
$1.38;  No.  2  northern,  $1.34;  No.  3 
northern,  $1.23. 

Manitoba  oats— No.  2  C.W.,  58c;  No. 
3  C.W.,  55c;  extra  No.  1  feed,  55c;  No.  1 
feed,  53c. 

Manitoba  barley — Nominal. 

All  the  above  track,  Bay  ports. 

American  corn — No.  2  yellow,  78>£c; 
No.  3  yellow,  77  lAc.  all  rail. 

Barley — No.  3  extra,  test  47  lbs.  or 
better,  60  to  65c,  according  to  freights 
outside. 

Buckwheat— No.  3,  $1. 

Rye— No.  2,  95c. 

Millfeed — Delivered,  Montreal  freight, 
bags  included;  bran,  per  ton,  $28  to 
$30;  shorts,  per  ton,  $30  to  $32;  good 
feed  flour,  $1.70  to  $1.80. 

Ontario  wheat — No.  1  commercial, 
$1.25  to  $1.30,  outside. 


Ontario  No.  3  oats,  40  to  45c,  outside. 
Ontario  corn — 53  to  60c.  outside. 
Ontario  flour — 1st  patents,  in  jute  sacks. 

Provisions,  Wholesale. 

Butter  was  in  good  demand  and  trade 
was  firm  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Dealers, 
however,  were  of  the  opinion  that  lower 
prices  would  prevail  in  the  near  future. 
Merchants  quoted  the  following  prices 
for  butter  delivered  Toronto.  Choice 
fresh  made  creamery  pound  prints  33c. ; 
No.  1  creamery  solids  32c;  No.  2  solids, 
31c;  dairy  prints,  22c.  to  25c. 

Churning  cream  was  quoted  at  31c. 
per  lb.  butter  fat.  f.  o.  b.,  shipping  points. 

Eggs — Supplies  were  plentiful  and 
prices  held  steady.  There  was  a  weaker 
feeling,  however,  on  account  of  the 
general  quality  being  not  so  good. 
Dealers  quoted  23  to  25c.  per  dozen, 
delivered,  Toronto. 

Cheese  was  firm  and  slightly  higher 
in  price. 

Pure  lard,  shortening,  honey,  etc., 
were  all  a  steady  trade  at  unchanged 
quotations. 

Smoked  meats  were  in  good  demand 
at  prices  lc.  to  2c.  per  lb.  higher. 

Quotations 

Butter — Creamery,  prints,  fresh,  choice, 
37  to  38c;  No.  1,  35c  to  36c;  No.  2, 

34  to  35c.    Best  dairy,  28  to  30c. 
Eggs— Selects  33  to  34c;  No.  l's  30c. 

to  31c;  selects  in  cartons,  35  to  36c.  per 
doz. 

Cheese — New,  large,  \"  yi  to  18c; 
twins  18  to  18>£c;  old,  large,  19  to  21c. 

Pure  Lard — Tierces,  16c;  50-lb.  tubs, 
16>2c;  pound  prints,  18c. 

Shortening — Tierces,  lb.,  14>£c.  to  15c; 
tubs,  lb.  15  to  15j^c;  pails,  lb.,  15^  to 
16c. ;  pound  prints,  17  K  to  18c. 

Honey — 60  and  30-lb.  tins,  14c.  to 
15c;  10-lb.  tins,  15  to  16c;  5  and  2^-lb. 
tins,  17c  to  18c  per  lb. 

Comb  Honey — $5.  0  prr  dozen. 

Maple  Syrup — -Imperial  gals.,  $2.10; 
per  5  Imperial  gals  ,  $2.05.  Sugar — 18c. 
per  lb. 

Beans — Can  dian  hand-picked,  $4.25 
per  bushel;  primes,  $3.75  to  $3.90  per 
bushel. 

Smoked  Meats. 

Rolls,    25   to    28c;    hams,  medium, 

35  to  37c;  heavy,  29  to  31c;  cooked 
hams,  52  to  55c;  back,  boneless,  40 
to  45c;  breakfast  bacon,  30  to  32c: 
breakfast  bacon,  fancy,  39  to  40c; 
cottage  rolls  33  to  35c. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


EGGS! 


DEN  BRYDGES  decided  that  there  was  money 
U  in  eggs. 

He  bought  some  beautiful-looking  birds  from  a 
Cheerful  Stranger  who  was  selling  them — (to  raise 
money  to  put  himself  through  College.) 

He  pointed  out  to  Ben  the  way  those  hens  flapped 
their  wings,  and  craned  their  necks,  and  what  a 
healthy  appetite  they  had. 

Ben  put  a  lot  of  money  in  those  hens — and  the 
Cheerful  Stranger  went  his  way  rejoicing. 

The  hens  continued  to  flap  their  wings  and  crane 
their  necks;  and  their  appetites  could  be  depended 
upon — sure  thing  they  could! 

But  their  eggs  could  not  be  depended  upon— They 
Had  Not  Been  Bred  to  Lay. 

If  Ben  had  bought  Trap-nested  Hens  from  a  Reliable  Dealer  whose 
business  had  been  built  upon  the  satisfaction  of  his  Customers,  Ben 
would  have  got  a  Worth-while  return  for  his  money. 


Our  Company  has  doubled  its  business  in  the  last  five  years 
because — 

Its  methods  are  right. 

Its  past  is  unimpeachable. 

Its  future  is  full  of  promise. 


The 


London  Life 

Insurance  Company 

"Policies  Good  as  Gold" 

Head  Offices       -       -       London,  Canada 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


Northern  Ontario 

The  Great  Clay  Belt  of  Northern  Ontario  lies  one  degree  south  of  Winnipeg,  and  con- 
tains millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  fit  for  mixed  farming,  which  may  be  had  by  returned 
soldiers  and  sailors  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50  cents  per  acre. 

Information  required  by  intending  settlers  is  found  in  a  booklet  on  "Northern  Ontario," 
prepared  by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Honorable  Manning  Doherty,  and  may 
be  had  free  on  application.  Write: 

H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Advertisements  will  be  inserted  under  thii 
heading,  such  as  Farm  Properties,  Help  and 
Situations  wanted  and  Pet  stock. 

TERMS  —  Five  cents  per  word  each  insertion. 
Each  initial  counts  for  one  word  and  figures  for 
two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are  counted. 
Cash  must  always  accompany  the  order.  No 
advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  75  cents. 
SINGLE    MAN    FOR   JERSEY    HERD  — 

Experienced  in  handling  cows  necessary.  State 
age,  wages;  send  references.  Box  28,  Farmer's 
Advocate,  London,  Ont.  


A  Section  for  Sale — Paynton,  Sask. 

No.  17,  Township  46,  Range  20,  West  34th  Mer- 
idian, Sask.  First  class  wheat  land.  Two  hundred 
acres  in  culture,  two  hundred  acres  in  summerfallow, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  which  has  already 
been  cultivated.  Applicant  must  state  experience 
and  reference  by  applying  to 

HON.  GEO.  E.  AMYOT 
45  Dorchester  Street,  Quebec,  Canada 


Half  Section  for  Sale — Paynton,  Sask. 

Half  Section  No.  S-18,  Township  46.  Range  20, 
West  2nd  Meridian,  Sask.  First  class  wheat  land. 
Has  not  been  cultivated  lately.    Apply  to 

HON.  GEO.  E.  AMYOT 
45  Dorchester  Street,   Quebec,  Canada 

400   Acres  for  Sale  Paynton, 
Saskatchewan 

One  third  section  400  acres  half  SE— one  quarter 
section  No.  12,  Township  47,  Range  21,  West  3rd 
Meridian,  Sask.  Two  hundred  acres  in  culture 
Applicant  must  state  experience  by  applying  to 

HON.  GEO.  E.  AMYOT 
45  Dorchester  Street,  Quebec,  Canada 


Married  Man 
Requires  Position  as  HERDSMAN 

with  Shorthorn  cattle  or  any  beef  breed.  Fully 
experienced.  Apply 

A.  STIMPSON.  Inglewood,  Ont. 


POULTRY 


Condensed  advertisements  will  be  inserted 
under  this  heading  at  five  cents  per  word  each 
insertion.  Each  initial  counts  for  .one  word  and 
figures  for  two  words.  Names  and  addresses  are 
counted.  Cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order  for  any  advertisement  under  this  heading. 
Parties  having  good  pure-bred  poultry  and  eggs 
for  sale  will  find  plenty  of  customers  by  using  our 
advertising  columns.  No  advertisement  inserted 
for  less  than  75  cents. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS  WANTED 

We  require  large  quantities  of  heavy  live  hens, 
dressed  chickens  and  fresh  eggs  to  supply  our 
trade.     It  will  pay  you  to  sell  to 

C  A.  MANN  &  Co. 
78  King  St.  London.  Ontario 

BABY    CHICKS  —  BROWN    AND  WHITE 
Leghorns,    13c;    Barred  Rocks  and  Anconas, 
16c;  5,000  for  sale  in  July.    Guarantee  safe  de- 
livery.    A.  H.  Switzer,  Granton,  Ont.  

COCKERELS  HATCHED  APRIL  22ND  LEWIS 
Clark's  winning  strain.  $2.00.     Martin  Harvey 
Poultry  Farm,  Unionville.  

When  writing  please  men- 
tion The  Advocate. 


Poultry. 

Trade  in  poultry  was  quiet.  Best 
demand  was  for  choice  spring  chickens. 
Receipts  were  fairly  large  and  prices 
on  all  kinds  were  lower.  Ducklings  were 
not  wanted. 

Buying  prices  delivered  Toronto  were 
— Poultry  alive  per  pound — Broilers, 
lbs.  and  over  40c.  Hens,  6  lbs.  and 
over,  20c;  hens  over  5  lbs,,  18c;  hens  over 
4  lbs.  15c.  Roosters  13  to  15c.  Duck- 
lings, 25  to  30c. 

Per  lb.,  dressed — Broilers,  2%  lbs. 
and  over,  45  to  50c.  Hens  over  6  lbs., 
24c;  hens  over  5  lbs.,  22c;  hens  over  4 
lbs.,  20c;  roosters,  20  to  22c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Wholesale. 

Strawberries  arrived  in  large  quantities 
and  the  quality  was  much  improved 
although  a  lot  of  poor  berries  were  on  sale. 
Prices  ranged  from  8  to  20c.  according 
to  quality. 

New  domestic  vegetables  such  as  beets, 
green  peas,  cabbage,  etc.,  were  received 
in  large  quantities  and  trade  was  active. 

Lettuce,  radishes  and  rhubarb  were 
a  drug  on  the  market. 

Fruits. 

Cherries— $1  to  $1.75  per  6-qt.  basket. 
Strawberries — 8c.  to  20c.  per  box. 
Grapefruit— $6.50  to  $7.50  per  case. 
Lemons — $6  to  $6.50  per  case. 
Oranges— $7.50  to  $9.50  per  case. 
Watermelons — 75c.  to  $1  each. 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus— $2  to  $2.75  per  11-qt. 
basket. 

Beets — (Bunches  of  3)  50c.  to  65c.  per 
dozen. 

Cabbage — $1.50  to  $2  per  hamper. 

Carrots — $3  to  $4  per  crate. 

Cucumbers — Hothouse  $2  to  $2.75 
per  11-qt.  basket. 

Lettuce — Leaf  20  to  25c.  per  doz; 
head  40  to  85c.  per  box. 

Onions — Green  20  to  30c.  per  dozen 
bunches. 

Peas— 75c.  to  $1  per  6  qts.;  $1.25  to 
$1.75  per  11-qt.  basket. 

Radishes — 15c  to  25c.  per  dozen 
bunches. 

Rhubarb — 20c.  to  30c.  per  dozen 
bunches. 

Spinach — 50c.  to  75c.  per  box. 

Tomatoes — Hothouse,  25  to  30c.  per  lb. 

Tomatoes— Imported,  $2  to  $2.25  per 
crate. 

Potatoes— Old,  $1  to  $1.20  per  bag. 

Hides  and  Tallow. 

Dealers  are  quoting  the  following 
prices,  delivered,  Toronto. 

City  Hides — City  butcher  hides,  green 
flats,  6c;  calfskins,  green  flats,  8c;  veal 
kip,  6c;  sheepskins,  lamb  skins,  75c.  to 
$1.15. 

Country  Hides  —  Beef  hides,  flats, 
cured,  45  lbs.,  and  down,  5c.  to  7c;  46 
lbs.  and  over,  5c.  to  6c;  calf  skins,  8c; 
kip,  6c;  deacons  and  bob  calf,  40c.  to 
60c. ;  horse  hides,  country  take-offs,  No.  1 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  sheep  skins,  lamb  skins, 
75c.  to  $1.15;  horsehair,  33c.  per  lb. 

Tallow — City  rendered  solids,  in  barrels, 
3c.  to  5c;  in  cakes,  6c.  to  7c.  Country 
solids  in  barrels,  No.  1,  5c.  t  6c;  cakes, 
No.  1,  5c.  to  7c. 

Wool  —  Unwashed,  coarse,  12c; 
medium,  15c;  fine  19c. 

Hay  and  Straw. 

Prices  for  loose  hay  on  St.  Lawrence 
farmer's  mar  et  were:  No.  1,  $24  to  $26; 
No.  2,  $21  to  $22  per  ton;  mixed,  $16  to 
$18. 

Baled  Hay. 

Track,  Toronto,  No.  2,  $20  to  $23; 
No.  3,  $17  to  $19.  Clover,  $14  to  $16; 
straw,  $1J  to  $13  per  ton,  track,  Toronto. 


Chicago. 

June  24. — Cattle  compared  with  a 
week  ago,  strictly  good  to  prime  corn-fed 
steers,  15c.  to  25c.  higher;  other  grades, 
grassers,  and  all  except  strictly  choice 
yearlings,  15c.  to  25c.  lower;  extreme  top 
beef  steers,  $10;  best  long  yearlings,  $9.75; 
in-between  grades,  butchers,  cows  and 
heifers,  weak  to  15c.  lower;  others  and 
canners-and  cutters  largely  steady;  bulls, 
35c.  to  50c.  lower;  veal  calves,  75c  to  $1 
lower;  stockers  and  feeders,  25c  to  50c. 
off:  lower  grades  declining  most;  week's 
bulk  prices  beef  steers,  $8.25  to  $9.25; 
stockers,  $6  to  $7.25;  butcher,  she  stock, 
S4.85  to  $7.25;  canners  and  cutters,  $3  to 
$4;  veal  calves,  $8  to  $8.50. 

Hogs.— Bulk,  $9.80  to  $10.75;  pigs 
strong  to  25c  higher,  mostly  $9.75  to 


$10.50;  holdover  light;  heavy  weight 
$10.35  to  $10.60;  medium,  $10.50  to 
$10.75;  light,  $10.70  to  $10.80;  light 
lights,  $10.40  to  $10.75;  packing  sows 
smooth,  $9.20  to  $9.70;  packing  sows, 
rough,  $8.50  to  $9.25;  killing  pigs,  ^SO 
to  $10.50. 

Sheep.— Compared  with  a  week  ago, 
killing  classes  mostly  25c.  to  50c.  higher; 
lambs  and  heavy  sheep  gaining  most; 
week's  top  Western  lambs,  $13.25; 
natives,  $13;  week's  bulk  prices,  best 
lambs,  $12  to  $13;  yea:  lings,  $9.50  to 
$11.15;  wethers,  $6  to  $7.50;  ewes,  $3  to 
$6.50;  top  feeder  lambs,  $12;  top  Western 
yearlings,  breeding  ewes,  $11.10. 


Last  Week's  Butter  and 
Cheese  Markets. 

"  Butter 

Montreal,  Monday,  June  19. — Quebec 
Farmers'  Central  Co-operative  Associ- 
ation, 575  packages  pasteurized  sold  at 
37c;  1,270  pkgs.  No.  1  sold  at  36^c; 
255  pkgs.  No.  2,  35c;  225  pkgs.  No.  2, 
35c.  wanted,  34^c.  refused.  Mercantile 
Exchange,  250  pkgs.  pasteurized,  37c. 
wanted,  no  bid;  530  C.  P.  No.  1,  36%c. 
wanted,  36c.  refused;  500  pkgs.  Quebec 
No.  1,  36c.  wanted,  no  bid;  200  pkgs.  No. 
1  sold  at  36Hc;  250  pkgs.  No.  2  sold  at 
35%c.  Tuesday,  June  20. — Gould's  Cold 
Storage,  2,000  pkgs.  sold  at  36c.  Wednes- 
day, June  21. — Mercantile  Exchange, 
500  pkgs.  Finest  Eastern  Townships,  37c. 
wanted,  36]4c  refused.    Thursday,  June 

22.  — Quebec  F.  C.  Co-operative  Ass'n., 
315  pkgs.  pasteurized,  38c;  850  pkgs. 
No.  1,  37Mc;  280  pkgs.  No.  2,  36%c. 
Friday,  June  23. — Quebec  F.  C.  Co- 
operative Ass'n,  430  pkgs.  pasteurized, 
38%c;  1,160  pkgs.  No.  1,  37^c;  450 
pkgs.  No.  2,  36^c.  wanted,  35c.  refused. 
Mercantile  Exchange,  200  pkgs.  pasteur- 
ized, 39c.  wanted,  38j^c  refused;  500 
pkgs.  No.  1,  37 Y2c.\  250  pkgs.  No.  1, 
38c.  wanted,  37%c.  refused;  250  pkgs. 
No.  1,  38c.  wanted,  no  bid.  Gould's 
Cold  Storage,  900  pkgs.  No.  1,  3 7  He 

Toronto,  Monday,  June  19. — No.  1 
pasteurized,  35c;  No.  2  pasteurized,  33c; 
No.  1  unpasteurized,  33c;  No.  2  un- 
pasteurized, 31c.  to  32c.    Friday,  June 

23.  — No.  1  pasteurized,  36c.;.  No.  2 
pasteurized,  34c;  No.  1  unpasteurized, 
34c;  No.  2  unpasteurized,  32c. 

Country  Boards. — Monday,  June  19. 
— Isle  Verte,  1,000  pkgs.  offered  and  sold 
at  35^c.  Tuesday,  June  20. — St. 
Paschal,  430  pkgs.  sold  at  2>5%.c. 

Cheese. 

Montreal,  Monday,  June  19.  — 
Mercantile  Exchange,  no  cheese  offered. 
Tuesday,  June  20. — Gould's  Cold  Storage, 
3,000  boxes,  16J^c.  Wednesday,  June 
21. — United  Dairymen  Co-operative,  77 
boxes  specials,  white,  17%c;  466  boxes 
No.  1,  white,  17%c;  176  boxes  No.  2, 
white,  16  5/16c;  1,285  boxes,  No.  1, 
colored,  17c;  218  boxes  No.  2  colored, 
16  9/16c.  Mercantile  Exchange,  *  500 
Belleville  and  Brockville  white,  20c. 
wanted,  17c.  refused;  200  old  white,  18c. 
wanted,  16c.  refused;  100  Brockville 
twins,  18Kc.  wanted,  no  bid;  100  Ingersol! 
twins,  18J^c  wanted,  no  bid.  Friday, 
June  23.— U.  D.  C,  174  No.  1  white, 
18^c;  20  No.  2  white,  l7J^c;  467  No. 
1  colored,  17%c;  283  No.  2  colored, 
173/gc  Mercantile  Exchange,  100  Quebec 
20  lbs.,  18^c.  wanted,  17Kc.  refused; 
125  Quebec  large  white,  17Mc;  100 
Quebec  large  colored,  17c.  wanted,  no 
bid.  Gould's  Cold  Storage,  7,000  boxes 
sold  at  17  He  to  17%c.  for  white,  and 
17c.  for  colored. 

Toronto. — Monday,  June  19. — No.  1 
large,  colored,  unparaffined,  16HC- 
Friday,  June  23. — No  1  large,  colored, 
unparaffined,  17c;  twins,  17%c 

Country  Boards. — Tuesday,  June  20. 
— St.  Paschal,  600  boxes  sold  at  16  5/16c. 
Wednesday,  June  21. — Peterboro,  1,185 
boxes  offered,  610  boxes  sold  at  16J^c, 
balance  at  \6%c.  Thursday,  June  22. — 
Kingston,  280  boxes  colored,  16  9/16c 
Madoc,  775  boxes  white,  17%c.  Stirling, 
805  boxes  white,  17  ll/16c.  Campbell- 
ford,  600  boxes  white,  18Hc;  1,000  boxes 
colored  offered,  17c.  refused.  Brockville, 
690  boxes  white  offered,  350  boxes  sold 
at  18  3/16c;  2,396  boxes  colored  offered, 
1,411  boxes  sold  at  \2>lAc.  Friday,  June> 
23. — Picton,  1,155  boxes  colored  offered, 
1,030  sold  at  WAc.  Iroquois,  800  boxes, 
white  offered,  200  boxes  white  at  lS^c; 
160  colored  offered,  17%c.  refused  on 
the  board;  balance  white  and  all  colored 
reported  sold  on  the  curb  at  above  prices, 
Napanee,  420  white  is  18Hc;  1,090- 
colored  at  18  l/16c. 
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Last  Minute  Prices. 
Cheese. — Montreal,  Monday,  June  26. 
Mercantile  Exchange,  500  boxes  Brock- 
ville  and  Belleville  finest,  19c.  wanted, 
no  bid;  100  boxes  August,  1921,  paraffined, 
white,  19c.  wanted,  18c.  bid;  100  boxes 
August,  1921,  paraffined,  colored,  19c. 
wanted,  18c.  bid;  325  boxes  Ontario  white, 
18%c.  f.o.b.  shipping  point  wanted,  no 
bid;  100  boxes  Quebec  20  lbs.,  19c. 
'  wanted,  no  bid;  100  boxes  Quebec  20  lbs., 
1834c.;  50  boxes  Quebec  20  lbs.,  l8lAc. 
wanted,  no  bid;  100  Quebec  20  lbs.,  17Hc. 
wanted,  l7J4c  refused. 

Toronto,  Monday,  June  26.  No.  1 
large,  colored,  unparaffined,  18c;  twins, 
Y%c.  higher. 

Country  Boards,  Friday,  June  23. 
Perth,  608  boxes  white  and  273  boxes 
colored,  18  7/16c;  Victoriaville,  2,000 
boxes  mostly  white,  18  9/16c;  Vankleek 
Hill,  668  boxes  white,  18J^c;  205  boxes 
colored,  18c.  Saturday,  June  24.  Belle- 
ville, 2,281  boxes  offered,  350  boxes  sold 
at  18  15/16c,  1,635  boxes  sold  at  18J^c; 
Cornwall,  590  boxes  white,  \%zAc;  670 
boxes  colored,  18^c.  St.  Hyacinthe,  400 
boxes,  18J4c 

Butter. — Montreal,  Monday,  June  26. 
Quebec  F.  C.  Co-operative  Association, 
505  pkgs.  pasteurized,  39c;  1,170  pkgs. 
No.  1,  38^c;  330  pkgs.  No.  2,  37^c 
Mercantile  Exchange,  320  pkgs.  C.  P.  No. 

1, 3&y2c.  XT  ) 

Toronto,  Monday,  June  26.  No.  1 
pasteurized,  37c;  No.  2  pasteurized,  35c; 
No.  1,  unpasteurized,  35c. 

Country  Boards,  Saturday,  June  24. 
St.  Hyacinthe,  300  pkgs.  at  37  %c.\ 
Farnham,  690  pkgs.,  38%c. 


Last  Monday's  Live  Stock 
Markets. 

Montreal,  June  26,  1922.  Cattle.  — 
Receipts,  734.  Trading  in  cattle  was 
brisk.  There  were  no  choice  steers  or 
heifers  on  sale.  The  top  price  was  $8.40, 
paid  for  five  steers  averaging  1,075 
pounds.  The  bulk  of  the  relatively  good 
butcher  steers  and  heifers  brought  $8. 
Commoner  grades  brought  from  $6.50  to 
$7.50,  and  Winnipeg  steers  from  $6.50  to 
$7.50.  Heifers  were  in  better  condition 
than  steers  in  many  cases,  and  were  in 
good  demand.  There  were  a  few  choice 
cows  on  sale,  which  brought  a  top  of  $7. 
Good  cows  generally  were  from  $6  to 
$6.50,  but  the  common,  thin  kinds  were 
not  wanted.  Choice  young  butcher  bulls 
were  as  high  as  $6.50.  Quotations: 
Butcher  steers,  good,  $8  to  $8.40;  medium, 
S7.50  to  $8;  common,  $6.50  to  $7.  Butcher 
heifers,  good,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  medium, 
$7.25  to  $7.75;  common,  $5  to  $7.  Butcher 
cows  good,  $6  to  $6.50;  medium,  $3  to 
$5.50;  canners,  $1  to  $1.50;  cutters,  $2  to 
$3.  Butcher  bulls,  good,  $5  to  $6.50; 
common,  $3.50  to  $5. 

Calves— Receipts,  1,116.  Fairly 
good  lots  of  sucker  calves  and  good  pail- 
fed  ones  went  from  $4  to  $5,  common  light 
calves  were  from  $2.50  to  $3,  and  a  few 
choice  heavy  calves  brought  $7.  The 
bulk  of  the  good  veals  sold  at  from  $5  to 
$6.  Quotations:  Good  veal,  $6  to  $7; 
medium,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  common,  $2.50 
to  $3. 

Sheep— Receipts,  2,566.  Sheep  and 
lambs  steady;  good  sheep  from  $3  to  $4, 
with  a  few  choice  ones  at  $5.  Lambs, 
$11  to  $13,  and  in  fair  demand;  common, 
light  lambs  sold  at  around  $10.  Quota- 
tions: Ewes,  $3  to  $5;  lambs,  good,  $12 
to  $13;  common,  $10  to  $11.50. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  1,431.  The  market 
is  strong,  with  quality  very  uneven. 
General  price  for  selects,  $15.50,  a  few 
picked  lots  for  local  trade  $15.25,  and 
heavies  and  roughs  from  .$12.50  up. 
Quotations,  off  car  weights:  Selects,  $15 
to  $15.25;  heavies,  $12.50  to  $14;  sows, 
$10. 

Toronto,  June  26.  Cattle. — Receipts, 
4,076.  In  addition,  there  are  561  cattle 
billed  through.  There  are  about  500 
light  Western  cattle  in  the  run,  and  some 
common,  native  cattle.  Trade  is  started 
slow,  with  choice  butcher  cattle  selling 
10  to  15  cents  lower,  with  the  top  load 
at  $8.75,  and  the  bulk  of  choice  at  $8  to 
$8.50.  Cows  are  feeling  easier,  and  bulls 
are  very  slow.  Common  cattle  are  not 
moving.  There  are  very  few  heavy  cattle 
offered.  Buffalo  reports  2,700  cattle, 
with  dry-feds  a  quarter  higher  and 
others  steady.  Quotations:  Heavy  beef 
steers,  $8.50  to  $9.25.  Butcher  steers, 
choice,  $8  to  $8.75;  good,  $7.50  to  $8; 
medium,  $7  to  $7.50;  common,  $6  to  $7. 
Butcher  heifers,  choice,  $8  to  $8.75; 
medium,  $7  to  $7.75;  common,  $5.50  to 
$6.50.    Butcher  cows,  choice,  $5.50  to 


$6.50;  medium,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  canners 
and  cutters,  $1  to  $3.  Butcher  bulls, 
good,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  common,  $3  to  $4 
Stockers,  good,  $5.50  to  $6;  fair,  $4.75  to 
$5.50. 

Calves. — Receipts,  315.  There  is  a 
very  light  run  of  calves,  but  the  demand 
is  lacking.  Trade  is  draggy,  with  a  few 
tops  at  10  and  15  cents.  Buffalo  reports 
500  calves,  with  tops  $12.50.  Quotations, 
choice,  $9  to  $10.50;  medium,  $7  to  $9; 
common,  $3  to  $7.  Milch  cows,  choice, 
$60  to  $80.    Springers,  choice,  $70  to  $90. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  766.  Lambs  are 
active  at  steady  prices.  The  bulk  of 
good  sold  at  $15  to  $15.50;  sheep  are 
steady  at  $2  to  $6.  Buffalo  reports 
lambs  at  $13.50;  clipped,  $10  down. 
Quotations:  Ewes,  $2  to  $6.  Lambs, 
$14.75  to  $15.50. 

Hogs. — Receipts,  1,834.  Hogs  are 
steady  at  $14.25.  Most  sales  are  being 
made  to  outsiders.  Buffalo  reports 
10,000  hogs;  best  grades  $11.35.  Quota- 
tions, fed  and  watered  basis:  Selects, 
$14.25;  lights,  $13.25;  heavies,  $12.25; 
sows,  $10.25. 


Montreal. 

Butter — The  feature  of  the  trade  con- 
tinues to  be  the  strong  undertone  of  the 
market  and  prices  are  steadily  working 
towards  a  higher  level,  scoring  an  ad- 
vance of  lyic.  per  lb.,  which  is  attributed 
to  the .  steady  demand  from  English 
importers  for  supplies,  and  the  stronger 
cable  advices.  A  good  demand  for 
all  offerings  is  noted  with  trade  on  spot 
fairly  active.  Sales  of  finest  creamery 
took  place  at  36Kc  to  37c.  per  lb.  and 
fine  at  iSyic.  to  36c.  per  lb. 

Cheese. — A  very  strong  feeling  con- 
tinues to  prevail  in  the  market  under 
a  keen  demand  for  all  offerings.  At  the 
auction  sale  white  cheese  scored  an 
advance  of  l%c.  to  2c.  per  lb.  and  colored 
1J/8C  per  lb.  as  compared  with  the  price 
realized  at  the  previous  sale,  which  in- 
dicates that  higher  prices  are  being  bid 
for  supplies  from  over  the  cable.  The 
market  on  the  whole  continues  fairly 
active  with  a  good  business  passing. 

Potatoes — The  demand  for  car  lots 
of  old  crop  stock  is  limited  and  prices 
are  a  shade  lower.  Trade  is  slow  with 
Quebec  whites  quoted  at  75c.  to  80c. 
per  bag  of  90  lbs.,  ex-track. 

Eggs — Steady  prices  are  being  main- 
tained for  all  grades  of  eggs  under  a  steady 
demand  for  supplies.  A  fairly  active 
trade  is  being  done  in  a  wholesale  jobbing 
way  with  sales  of  specials  taking  place 
at  35c,  selected  at  33c,  No.  1  stock  at 
30c.  and  No.  2  stock  at  27c.  per  dozen. 

Grain — The  undertone  of  the  market 
for  grain  is  steady  but  prices  are  slightly 
lower.  The  demand  for  cash  grain  being 
slow  both  for  domestic  and  export 
account.  Business  is  quiet.  Car  lots 
of  No.  2.W.,  oats  are  quoted  at  63^  to 
64c,  No.  3  C.W.  and  extra  No.  1  feed 
at  tiyi  to  62c.  No.  1  feed  at  S9]4c.  to 
60c.  and  No.  2  feed  at  SI  y2c.  to  58c. 
per  bushel,  ex-store.  American  No.  2 
yellow  corn  is  quoted  at  74>£c  to  75c. 
and  No.  2  mixed  at  73j^c.  to  74c,  per 
bushel,  ex-store,  Canadian  funds. 

Millfeed — Trade  in  the  market  for 
millfeed  is  quiet  and  prices  are  unchanged 
with  car  lots  of  Manitoba  bran  quoted  at 
$25.25,  shorts  at  $27.25  and  middlings 
at  $29.25  per  ton,  including  bags,  ex- 
track,  less  25c.  per  ton  for  spot  cash. 

Pure  barley  meal  is  quoted  at  $36  to 
$38,  in  small  quantities,  pure  grain 
mouille  at  $36  to  $38  and  feed  corn  meal, 
at  $32  to  $33,  per  ton,  including  bags, 
delivered  to  the  trade.  Standard  grades 
of  rolled  oats  are  quoted  at  $2.90  to  $3 
per  bag  of  90  lbs. 

Baled  Hay — Trade  for  local  account 
is  fair  and  supplies  coming  forward  are 
in  excess  of  immediate  requirements. 
Sales  of  car  lots  of  good  No.  2  timothy 
are  quoted  at  $25  to  $26,  No.  3  timothy  at 
$23  to  $24  and  clover  and  clover  mixed 
hay  at  $18  to  $20  per  ton,  ex-track 

Maple  Products — The  market  for  maple 
products  is  featureless  and  trade  is  quiet. 
Sales  of  odd  small  lots  of  maple  syrup 
took  place  at  $1.60  to  $1.65  per  tin  of  13 
lbs.,  and  smaller  tins  at  $1  to  $1.10. 

Maple  sugar  is  quoted  at  14c.  to  15c. 
per  lb.  for  bright  grades  and  at  Wyic. 
to  12c.  per  lb.  for  dark  grades. 

Honey — Prices  for  honey  are  unchanged 
and  the  market  is  quiet  with  white 
strained  quoted  at  $4.25  per  pail  of  30 
lbs.,  and  buckwheat  strained  at  $4  per 
pail  of  30  lbs. 

Hides  and  Skins — The  improvement 
which  was  noted  in  the  hides  and  skins 


Frost  &  Wood  Binder 


Absolute  dependability  under  all  field  conditions  has 
made  the  Frost  &  Wood  Binder  famous  the  world  over. 

An  exceptionally  wide  range  of  lever  adjustments  en- 
able it  to  do  clean  work  in  light,  heavy  or  tangled  grain. 

It  is  a  light  draft  binder,  due  to  the  use  of  high 
carbon  steel  of  the  highest  quality  throughout  its  con- 
struction, and  to  the  use  of  smooth-running  roller 
bearings  at  all  friction  points.  Its  perfect  balance  also 
contributes  to  this  advantages. 

It  has  a  large  elevating  capacity  and  ties  securely. 
In  short,  it  is  a  binder  which  gives  satisfactory  service 
year  after  year  with  minimum  attention. 

See  this  binder  at  our  nearest 
dealer's — or  write  our  nearest 
branch  for  a  descriptive  folder. 

The  Frost  &  Wood  Company,  Limited 

Smiths  Falls  Montreal  Quebec  St.  John 

Truro  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

Sold  in  Western  Ontario  and  Western  Canada  by 

COCKSHUTT  PLOW  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Brantford  Winnipeg  Regina  Saskatoon 


Calgary 


Edmonton 


An  Extra  Cent  per  Day 

Keeps  a  Cow  Healthy 

"  I  never  had  my  herd  look  so  well  or  do  so  well  before."  Scores  of 
successful  Canadian  stockmen  have  written  us  the  same  story.  Over  2,500 
dairy  men  and  stock  men  in  Canada  use  Maple  Leaf  Stock  Tonic  all  the 
year  round  and  will  not  do  without  it. 

Maple  Leaf  Stock  Tonic  prevents  abortion,  tuberculosis,  retention  of 
afterbirth  and  udder  trouble  —  something  that  good  sanitation  alone 
cannot  do. 

Maple  Leaf  Stock  Tonic  yearly  saves  its  users  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
it  costs  but  one  cent  per'  day  per  animal  to  feed. 

Write,  giving  size  of  your  herd,  and  get  valuable  information  free. 

MAPLE  LEAF  STOCK  TONIC  MILLS 
164  King  St.  East,  Kitchener,  Ontario. 
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Jasper  Park  Lodge. 

An  Ideal  Stop-off  Point. 

With  the  advent  of  reduced  fares  to 
Alberta  and   British   Columbia  points 
many  who  have  long  anticipated  seein 
the  Canadian  Rockies  and  Pacific  Coast 
will  make  the  journey  this  year.  To 
them,  and  to  the  individual  travel  ing 
"Across    Canada"    for    purely  business 
reasons,  the  "National  Way"  and  the 
Canadian    National    Railways'  premier 
trains,  the  "Continental  Limited"  and  the 
"National"   appeal   most   strongly,  th 
route  connecting  as  it  does  the  great  urban 
centres  of  Canada,  and  traversing  regions 
of  outstanding  interest.       The  various 
Canadian   National  hostelries  en  route 
suggest  excellent  stop-off  points  and  ar 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  service 
To  their  number  is  added  this  year  Jasper 
Park  Lodge  on  Lac  Beauvert. 

Jasper  Park,  Alberta,  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  is  the  largest  of  Canada" 
National  Parks,  its  area  of  4,400  square 
miles  offering  unlimited  holiday  possi 
bilities  to  the  Tourist  and  the  Sportsman 
Dolley  Varden  trout  lurk  in  the  clear 
pure  mountain  streams.  Beautiful  trans 
parent  lakes  v  mirror  the  encircling 
mountains,  and  a  new  unspoiled  Alpine 
wonderland  of  snow-crowned  peaks  and 
verdant  valleys  gladdens  the  eye.  In  this 
delightful  setting  on  Lac  Beauvert,  three 
miles  from  Jasper  Station  (with  which  it 
is  connected  by  motor  car  service), 
Jasper  Park  Lodge,  operated  by  the 
Canadian  National  Railways'  Hotels 
Department,  and  now  open  for  the 
reception  of  guests. 

Of  artistic  log  construction,  the  Lodge 
comprises  a  large,  comfortable  Lounge 
building,  surrounded  by  Dining  Hall  and 
separate  Sleeping  buildings,  each  con 
taining  sitting-room  and  four  bedrooms, 
electric  lighted,  with  all  modern  con 
veniences,  running  water  in  each  room, 
baths,  etc.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Lodge  is  a  Dancing  Pavilion  where  good 
music  assures  to  the  guests  delightful 
evening  diversion. 

From  the  Lodge  a  magnificent 
panorama  greets  the  eye.  Mount  Edith 
Cavel,  so-called  in  memory  of  the 
martyred  British  Red  Cross  nurse,  stands 
out  in  bold  relief,  its  glinting  slopes 
making  it  to  appear  as  "a  sheet  suspended 
from  the  heavens."  The  picturesque 
Valley  of  the  Athabaska  is  flanked  by 
Pyramid  Mountain,  the  richness  of  its 
various  color  effects  presenting  a  very 
striking  contrast.  Whistlers  Mountain, 
Colon  Range,  Roche  Bonhomme,  are  but 
a  few  of  the  mighty  peaks  that  meet  the 
gaze.  Riding  is,  of  course,  the  popular 
pastime,  and  ponies  are  available  for  this 
exhilarating  sport.  Within  easy  reach  of 
the  Lodge,  afoot  or  by  motor  car,  are 
numerous  points  of  interest.  Maligne 
Canon  and  Gorge,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  attractions  in  the  park,  is  but 
six  miles  distant.  Easily  accessible 
streams  will  tempt  the  fisherman.  The 
amateur  photographer  will  revel  in 
Nature's  bounteousness.  Animal,  bird 
and  plant  life  is  found  in  wonderful 
variety.  Seventy  different  species  of 
birds,  seven  hundred  different  species  of 
plants  and  flowers  have  been  accounted 
for,  and  within  the  confines  of  the  Park 
(which  is  a  bird  and  game  preserve)  are 
big  horn  mountain  sheep  and  goat; 
bear — cinnamon,  brown  and  black;  cari- 
bou and  moose,  elk,  beaver,  otter, 
marten  and  deer. 

For  those  more  venturesome,  who 
would  explore  the  more  difficult  and 
extended  trails,  guides,  ponies,  pack- 
horses  and  complete  outfits  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Lodge,  from  which  point 
also  parties  set  out  on  hunting  expedi- 
tions beyond  the  confines  of  the  Park. 

This  delightful  region  is  fully  described 
in  a  new  booklet  entitled  "Jaspar  Park 
Lodge,"  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  nearest  Canadian  National  or 
Grand  Trunk  Agent.  Advt. 
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PRIZE  HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE 


2  Choice  Young  Bulls 

M.  J.  O'BRIEN,  RENFREW,  ONT. 


*fs"^^      Sunny  Side  Herefords.  Select  lot  of 
-young    bull;,    serviceable  ayes,  also 
}.  ,  young  cows  and  heifers.  Sired  by  Lord 

/•'-■Ss  Donald  imp.,  Brummels  Chance  Imp. 
and    on'    Fairflax    bull.  ARTHUR  F. 
\j-    •         O'NEIL  &  SONS.  Denfield,  On!.  R  No  2 


market  last  week  is  maintained.  Quota- 
tions are: 

Heavy  steer  hides,  8e.;  branded  steer 
hides,  6c;  cow  hides  at  7c;  branded  cow 
hides  at  5c;  bull  hides  at  5c;  No.  1 
calfskins  at  13c;  No.  2  calfskins  at  lie; 
and  horse  hides  at  ^$2.50  to  $3  each. 


Sales  Tax  Taken  off  Milk 
Products. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Dairy  Council  that  this 
organization  has  succeeded  in  securing 
exemption  from  the  Sales  Tax  for  con- 
densed, evaporated  and  powdered  milk, 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Fielding,  Finance 
Minister,  having  announced  these  ex- 
emptions in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  evening  of  June  22.  The  Secretary 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council  says: 
"This  means  a  saving  of  AyZ  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  all  condensed,  evaporated 
and  powdered  milk  manufactured  and 
sold  in  Canada,  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles  will  be  increased,  and 
farmers  selling  milk  to  condenseries  and 
powder  plants  will  be  benefited." 

On  Tuesday,  June  20,  when  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  ways 
and  means,  serious  objection  was  taken 
by  Hon.  H.  H.  Stevens,  Vancouver; 
J-  L.  Stansell,  East  Elgin;  Harold 
Putnam,  Colchester,  N.  S.;  Donald 
Sutherland,  South  Oxford;  W.  G.  Mc- 
Quarrie,  New  Westminster;  W.  C.  Good, 
Brant,  and  H.  A.  Stewart,  Leeds,  to  the 
fact  that  condensed  milk,  evaporated 
milk  and  powdered  milk  were  not  ex- 
empted from  the  Sales  Tax  of  Ayi  per 
cent.,  which  applies  to  sales  by  manu- 
facturers or  producers  to  retailers  or 
consumers.  This  objection  was  especially 
made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  "milk, 
including  buttermilk;  cream;  butter; 
cheese;  oleomargarine,  margarine,  butter- 
ine  or  other  substitute  for  butter,"  were 
specifically  exempted.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Fielding  promised  consideration,  and  in 
the  House,  on  Thursday,  June  22,  moved 
that  resolution  No.  11  be  amended  so 
as  to  add  condensed  milk,  evaporated 
milk  and  powdered  milk  to  the  list  of 
exemptions,  TheFinance  Minister  referred 
to  these  added  exemptions  as  having  been 
"urged  on  both  sides  of  the  House  very 
strongly." 


Larger  Acreage  of  Seed 
Potatoes  in  P.  E. 
Island  This  Year. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

The  P.  E.  Island  Potato  Growers' 
Association,  an  organization  of  seed 
potato  growers,  was  organized  some  two 
years  ago.  From  the  day  of  its  formation 
it  has  met  with  success.  It  is  expected 
that  this  year  the  largest  business  yet 
will  be  done. 

Besides  attending  to  the  marketing 
of  seed  potatoes,  the  association  buys 
in  carload  quantities  fertilizer,  spraying 
materials  and  other  needs  of  the  potato 
grower,  not  only  for  the  members  of  the 
association,  but  for  non-members  as  well 
who  join  with  neighbors  in  making  up 
car  lots.  Potatoes  are  sold,  of  course, 
for  members  only.  This  spring  upwards 
of  sixteen  hundred  tons  of  fertilizer  were 
bought  through  the  association  for  the 
grower. 

The  seed  potato  acreage  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  this  year  is  considerably 
larger  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
This  is  largely  owing  to  the  efficient 
marketing  methods  of  the  association 
and  the  favorable  prices  that  have  been 
received  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  secretary  of  the  association  is  at 
present  on  a  three  weeks'  visit  among  the 
potato  growers  of  the  Southern  States. 
He  went  direct  to  Washington,  and,  in 
company  with  the  chief  of  the  potato 
work  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, proceeded  to  Norfolk,  Va.  As 
result  of  his  visit  there  last  year  all  the 
Irish  Cobbler  seed  available  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  found  a  ready  market 
here,  and  the  Island  growers  are  anxious 
to  develop  trade  with  this  large  potato 
growing  section. 

The  Potato  Growers'  Association  is  also 
going  strongly  after  business  in  other 
States,  and  has  sent  seed  for  demon- 
stration tests  to  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut  and  Long  Island.    W.  D.  M. 
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Canada  Breeds  New  Beef- 
Type  Animal. 

By  Francis  Dickie. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  now 
faced  with  the  rather  startling,  but  by 
no  means  unpleasing  prospect,  of  possess- 
ing soon  the  amazing  total  of  three 
million  buffalo  as  a  result  of  the  greatest 
wild  game  conservation  experiment  in  the 
history  of  the  world  which  Canada  began 
in  1907  at  a  cost  of  some  two  million 
dollars.  In  1907  Canada  bought  up  the 
last  herd  of  buffalo  on  the  North  American 
continent,  which,  delivered  during  the 
next  two  years,  finally  numbered  710. 
These  animals  in  1910  numbered  750. 
The  buffalo  were  secured  in  an  endeavor 
to  preserve  North  America's  noblest 
animal:  the  bison,  to  give  it  its  proper 
name,  for  the  type  is  peculiar  to  North 
America.  But  it  has  for  so  long  been 
known  as  the  buffalo  that  this  name  will 
herein  be  adhered  to.  So  rapidly  did 
these  animals  increase  once  they  got 
settled  on  the  range  made  for  them  that  a 
census  just  taken  shows  the  herd  to  now 
number  (1922)  no  less  than  6,000  head. 
With  this  fairly  accurate  basis  of  increase 
now  to  work  upon,  the  following  startling 
but  unquestionable  figures  can  be  esti- 
mated. Thus  on  the  present  scale  of 
increase  Canada  will  have  in  1934,  48,000 
buffalo;  in  1946,  384,000;  and  in  1958, 
3,072,000. 


Fifty  years  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  a 
nation.  Yet  in  fourteen  years  less  than 
that  time  Canada's  herd  will  run  into  the 
millions.  But  this  is  perhaps  the  least 
startling  and  strikingly  interesting  fact 
in  connection  with  the  buffalo.  For 
the  officials  of  the  Experimental  Farms 
Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  officials  of  the  Parks  Branch,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  have  succeeded 
in  breeding  a  new  type  of  beef-producing 
animal  by  crossing  the  buffalo  and 
various  breeds  of  domestic  cattle  that  can 
winter  out  in  the  fierce  northern  winter 
of  north-western  Canada,  where  are 
countless  millions  of  acres  of  land  other- 
wise useless,  yet  which  offer  good 
grazing  ground  to  buffalo  and  the  new 
types.  With  the  present  rapid  increase 
of  the  buffalo,  their  present  range, 
immense  as  it  is,  will  soon  be  utterly 
inadequate. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Dominion 
officials  in  carrying  on  over  a  lengthy 
period  of  time  experiments  in  raising 
a  new  type  of  animal  by  crossing  the 
buffalo  and  domestic  cattle  has  not  been 
to  replace  or  even  use  this  type  where 
domestic  cattle  thrive  profitably,  but  to 
produce  a  race  of  animals  of  a  good 
beef  type  which  at  the  same  time  are 
capable  of  living  on  the  range  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  prairie  Provinces 
of  Canada  and  the  still  more  northerly 
North  West  Territories,  a  land  where 
cattle  breeding  will  never  exist,  owing  to 
the  need  of  winter  shelters  and  the  storing 
up  of  immense  quantities  of  food  which 
are  necessary  for  domestic  cattle.  This 
type,  an  animal  which  can  forage  all  the 
year  around  without  any  assistance  from 
man  in  these  regions  the  officials  now  have 
accomplished.  But  they  have  not  halted 
there;  but  are  now  beginning  to  further 
extend  the  varieties  of  types  possible 
by  bringing  from  far  away  Asia  to  the 
plains  of  Alberta  another  beef-producing 
animal  of  sturdy  type;  the  yak.  The 
first  bull  of  this  species  concluded  its 
six  thousand  mile  journey  just  shortly 
before  the  writing  of  this,  and  experi- 
ments have  now  been  begun  with  the 
crossing  of  it  and  cattle,  and  the  crossing  of 
it  and  buffalo.  While  of  course  no  results 
have  as  yet  been  possible,  the  experi- 
menters have  great  hopes,  for  the  yak  is 
the  zoologically  connecting  link  between 
domestic  cattle  and  the  buffalo.  That 
it  will  mate  with  cattle  has  been  demon- 
strated; and  as  cattle  and  buffalo  mate 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
hybrid  animals  will  result  from  the 
mating  of  the  yak  and  buffalo,  or  buffalo 
hybrids  and  the  yak.  The  main  purpose 
is  to  overcome  certain  difficulties  ex- 
perienced in  crossing  buffalo  and  cattle 
in  securing  fertile  males.  It  is  hoped 
from  the  yak-cattle  cross  will  be  pro- 
duced a  hybrid  that  will  mate  more 
readily  and  safely  with  the  bison,  pro- 


ducing a  stronger  stock  than  the  -  first 
crosses  of  cattle  and  bison  have  so  far 
done.  The  yak  is  about  the  size  of 
Angus  cattle,  has  long  hair,  a  horse-like 
tail.  It  is  usually  black  in  color,  but 
sometimes  white  and  brown.  Its  meat 
is  of  finer  grain  than  beef;  it  is  the  equal 
if  not  the  superior  to  the  buffalo  in 
foraging  in  a  cold  region  unassisted 
through  the  severest  of  winters.  And  it 
is  not  subject  to  disease. 

The  buffalo  herd,  and  the  new  types  of 
animals  produced  from  crossing  buffalo 
and  cattle  are  situated  on  the  plains  of 
Alberta  near  the  town  of  Wainwright, 
on  the  main  line  of  Canada's  National 
Railway.  The  park  where  they  roam  is 
the  largest  fenced  enclosure  of  its  kind 
in  the  entire  world,  containing  no  less 
than  15,875  square  miles,  entirely  fenced 
by  galvanized  wire  75  miles  long  and  9 
feet  high,  the  construction  of  which 
required  25,000  posts  and  17,000  miles  of 
wire.  It  is  also  protected  by  a  forty- 
foot  ploughed  strip,  20  feet  on  either  side 
of  the  fence.  This  vast  region  contains 
rolling  plains,  plentifully  dotted  with 
lakes  and  well  wooded;  in  fact  the  exact 
range  which  the  buffalo  have  always  been 
accustomed  to.  To-day  this  herd  num- 
bers 6,000  head. 

The  story  surrounding  this  wonderful 
come-back  of  an  animal  brought  nearly 
to  extinction  is  romantic  in  the  extreme. 
The  present  great  herd  owes  its  origin 
solely  to  four  calves  that  were  saved  in 
1875  from  slaughter  by  a  Pend  d'  Oreilla 
Indian  and  which  a  few  years  later, 
then  numbering  about  a  dozen  head, 
were  bought  by  a  shrewd  Mexican  half- 
breed,  Michel  Pablo  by  name.  The  herd 
was  left  by  its  owner  to  roam  the  wooded 
region  along  the  Pend  d'Oreille  river 
in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  animals.  In 
1907  the  United  States  Government 
decided  to  throw  open  for  settlement  the 
reserve  on  the  Pend  d'  Oreille  river  where 
the  animals  had  roamed  so  long  in  a 
wild  state.  Pablo  was  forced  to  look  for 
a  buyer  for  the  animals.  He  offered  them 
to  the  United  States  Government.  Roose- 
velt and  several  others  interested  in 
preservation  of  wild  life  strongly  backed 
the  suggested  purchase,  but  Congress 
finally  refused.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, however,  accepted  the  offer.  For 
two  years  the  buffalo  were  hunted  by 
expert  crews  of  riders  before  the  last 
ones  were  finally  rounded  up  and  loaded 
on  special  trains  which  carried  them 
at  express-rate  speed  to  their  new  home. 
This  in  brief  is  the  romantic  tale  of  the 
come-back  of  the  buffalo.  Those  four 
little  calves,  two  males  and  two  females 
saved  by  the  whim  of  an  Indian  in  1875, 
it  now  seems  will  prove  the  ancestors 
of  fresh  millions  of  the  noble  creature. 

Another  strange  fact  about  the  buffalo, 
and  one  which  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily  explained,  is  that  away  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Canada,  between  Lake 
Athabasca    and   Slave,     a   small  herd 
of  wild  buffalo  have  been  roaming  for 
no  one  knows  how  long.    There  seems 
no  essential  difference  between  them  and 
the  buffalo  of  the  plains,  though  some 
observers  claim  the  animals  are  smaller,  j 
At  any  rate,  here  this  herd  is  to-day,  in  * 
a  region  far  from  the  borders  of  that  to 
which  the  buffalo,  in  the  olden  days  before 
the  white  man's  slaughter,  did  not  go 
beyond.    How  came  these  here?     It  is 
generally  accepted  now  that  they  are 
the  descendents  of  a  small  remnant  of 
the  plains  herds  which  probably  drifted 
this  far  north  is  escaping  from  the  general  \ 
slaughter  back    in    1860.    At    any  rate 
the  fact  that  they  have  survived  this 
cold  region,  the  Indians,  and  the  wolves, 
is  splendid  proof  that  more  buffalo  could 
range  in  adjoining  regions,  and  also  the 
hybrid   produced   by  crossing  domestic  , 
cattle  and  buffalo.    This  wild  herd  to- 
day is   estimated   to   number  anyway  1 
between  300  and  600  head. 

With  the  rapid  increase  of  the  great  < 
herd  at  Wainwright  Park,  there  will 
shortly  have  to  be  moved  some  of  the 
increasing  animals.  The  transfer  of  these  t 
to  the  new  range  in  the  far  north,  however,  I 
fortunately  does  not  to-day  present  much  ,i 
difficulty,  for  a  railway  now  pierces  to  m 
Fort  McMurray,  latitude  56.5  North.  At  i 
this  point  transportation  is  continued  by  j 
a  wonderful  system  of  waterways  extend-  s 
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ing  right  to  the  Arctic.  An  alternative, 
and  better  river  route,  lies  by  way  of  the 
Peace  River,  to  the  banks  of  which  a 
railway  also  now  extends. 

With  the  buffalo  will  probably  go  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  new  beef- 
producing  species  obtained  by  crossing 
cattle  and  the  buffalo.  While  the  experi- 
ments w  ich  have  made  this  new  type 
of  animals  possible  have  necessarily 
been  slow,  and  difficult,  the  success  of 
the  new  species  now  seems  undoubted. 
As  far  back  as  1880  the  possibilities  of 
crossing  buffalo  and  cattle  to  produce  a 
type  of  beef  animal  having  th6  good 
qualities  of  both  species  was  thought, 
about  by  a  number  of  men,  but  not  until 
Mossom  Boyd  of  Bobcaygeon,  Ontario, 
began  experiments  in  1894  was  any 
marked  progress  made.  When  he  died 
in  1915,  he  had  succeeded  in'builaing  up  a 
herd  numbering  20  animals.  These  the 
Government  took  over  and  moved  to 
the  plains  of  Alberta.  The  experiment 
now  took  on  a  new  turn;  that  of  whether 
the  animals  could  winter  unassisted  in  the 
extremely  cold  region.  They  stood  the 
test  satisfactorily.  They  do  not  drift 
before  a  storm  as  range  cattle;  they  are 
not  subject  to  infectious  diseases,  and 
they  give  good  beef  results  on  range  on 
which  ordinary  cattle  grow  thin.  The 
buffalo  carries  a  very  high  percentage 
of  meat  upon  the  back,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  carcass.  The  inheritance 
of  this  quality  is  noticeably  present  in 
the  buffalo  hybrid  and  the  cattalo. 
A  hybrid  is  a  half  buffalo,  half  cow.  A 
cattalo  is  the  product  of  two  hybrids.  As 
a  test  of  meat  quality,  the  officials  recently 
sent  out  samples  of  meat  from  a  fully 
matured  cattalo  bull  to  twenty-five  house- 
holders accompanied  by  ordinary  beef. 
Sixteen  of  the  householders  declared  in 
favor  of  the  cattalo.  From  this  it  can  easily 
be  conjectured  how  much  more  favorable 
still  would  be  the  comment  on  a  young 
animal.  Recent  tests  also  from  pure 
bison  meat  of  both  male  and  females 
how  it  to  be  much  tenderer  than  meat 
taken  from  domestic  cattle  when  classed 
as  "old." 

The  whole  experiment,  giving  as  it  has 
done  a  return  of  buffalo  more  than  eight 
fold  in  twelve  years,  and  a  new  type  of 
hybrid  of  high  commercial  value,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world,  and 
one  which  will  many  times  repay  the  two 
million  odd  dollars  invested;  though  the 
money  was  invested,  or  rather  laid 
out,  with  no  such  thought  in  the  first 
place,  but  merely  to  save  for  future 
generations  some  of  these  animals.  That 
the  increase  was  to  be  so  rapid  and  so 
great  none  of  the  officials  at  the  time  ever 
thought. 

With  the  beginning  made  of  great  herds 
by  establishing  buffalo  in  the  far  northern 
reaches,  American  sportsmen  are  now 
faced  with  another  interesting  possibility; 
the  return  of  buffalo  hunts.  By  setting 
a  high  game  license  fee,  and  rigidly  restrict- 
ing each  hunter  to  not  more  than  one  bull, 
and  placing  the  herds  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Royal  Mounted  Police,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  will  reap  financial 
benefit.  But  what  is  far  more  important, 
there'  will  be  established  a  great  meat 
supply  that  can  be  drawn  upon  idefinitely 
and  at  no  great  cost,  due  to  the  splendid 
system  of  waterway  transportation  for 
large  boats  through  the  country  of  the 
north  where  exists  the  buffalo  range. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  fifty  years  is 
nothing  in  the  life  of  a  nation;  in  less  than 
that  time  by  14  years  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase,  Canada  will  have  several 
million  head.  The  facts  are  breath-taking, 
yet  undisputable. 

The  buffalo  has  come  back  to  the 
North  American  continent;  and  this 
time  has  come  back  to  stay. 


Flies  on  Cattle. 

Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

I  have  been  observing  of  late,  cattle 
rushing  around  the  field  from  being  at- 
tacked from  the  so-called  heel  fly.  In 
my  opinion  the  heel  fly  theory  is  all  bosh. 
If  you  take  the  trouble  to  watch  a  herd 
of  cattle  lying  in  the  shade  on  a  hot 
day,  you  will  notice  that  in  a  short 
time  after  they  have  been  lying  together 
large  brown  flies  will  collect  on  them 
in  scores.  These  are  intolerable,  parti- 
cularly to  some  of  the  cattle,  and  one 
will  jump  up  and  rush  off  usually  followed 
by  the  whole  herd.  There  is  nothing 
worse  for  cattle  than  racing  around  the 
field  on  a  hot  day.  and  if  some  one  can 
suggest  some  sort  of  a  remedy  for  this, 
thousands  of  dollars  will  be  saved  to 
stockmen  of  this  country. 
Grey  Co.,  Ont.         W.  G.  Wilson. 


Holsteins  in  R.  O.  M. 

During  the  month  of  May  reports  of 
the  official  tests  of  eighty-eight  cows  and 
heifers  were  received  and  accepted  for 
entry  in  the  Record  of  Merit.  In  a 
class  of  twenty-nine  mature  cows  Kate 
of  Roselawn  leads  with  an  excellent 
record  of  32.89  lbs.  butter  from  741.7  lbs. 
milk  in  seven  days.  This  is  the  first 
official  testing  ever  done  by  her  owner, 
John  G.  Wait,  Colborne,  Ont.,  and  is  all 
the  more  creditable  on  that  account. 
Minnie  Ykcma  Abbekerk  *is  second  with 
31.29  lbs.  butter  and  Calamity  Texal  Segis 
is  third  with  28.79  lbs. 

Lady  Verbelle  comes  first  in  the  senior 
four-year-old  class  with  33.51  lbs.  butter 
in  seven  days  and  131.60  lbs.  in  thirty 
days,  followed  by  Mercena  Schuiling 
Ormsby  with  29.02  lbs.  and  Baby  Ormsby 
Fayne  with  24.40  lbs.  In  the  junior 
four-year-old  class  Segis  Alcartra  tops 
the  list  with  the  fine  record  of  34.78  lbs.  in 
seven  days  and  137.09  lbs.  in  thirty  days. 
Sylvia  Pauline  Echo  also  makes  a  good 
showing  with  32.40  lbs.  in  seven  days, 
while  Roycroft  Keyes  Segis  is  third  with 
28.04  lbs. 

Roycroft  Segis  Walker  is  best  senior 
three-year-old  by  a  good  margin  with 
31.34  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  120.70 
lbs.  in  thirty  days.  Retta  Clyde  Sylvia 
is  next  with  28.64  lbs.  and  Cedar  Dale 
Inka  Segis  is  third  with  26.79  lbs.  Among 
the  junior  three-year-olds  the  three 
leaders  are  Johanna  Segis  Sylvia  with 
22.56  lbs.,  Ormsby  Korndyke  with  22.14 
lbs.  and  Rauwerd  Colantha  Dekol  with 
21.94  lbs. 

Eco-Sylv  Rauwerd  heads  the  senior 
two-year-old  class  with  29.6  lbs.  in  seven 
days  and  121.73  lbs.  in  thirty  days. 
Beaverland  Pretty  Lady  is  second  with 
25.36  lbs.  in  seven  days  and  100.74  lbs. 
in  thirty  days,  and  Lyons  Segis  Butter 
Girl  is  third  with  23.53  lbs.  in  seven 
days  and  84.80  lbs.  in  thirty  days.  The 
junior  two-year-old  class  of  eighteen 
heifers  has  a  worthy  leader  in  Eco-Sylv 
Belle  Pietje  with  27.14  lbs.  in  seven  days, 
108.73  lbs.  in  thirty  days  and  203.90 
lbs.  in  sixty  days.  Eco-Sylv  May  Segis 
has  23.07  lbs.  in  seven  days  and  95.38 
lbs.  in  thirty  days,  while  Queen  Skylark 
DeKol  is  third  with  21.81  lbs.  in  seven 
days. 

Holsteins  in  R.  O.  P. 

During  the  month  of  May  sixty-seven 
certificates  were  issued  for  cows  and 
heifers  qualifying  in  the  Record  of 
Performance.  In  the  Mature  class  of  the 
365-day  division  three  cows  made  1,000 
lbs.  or  more  of  butter.  The  best  is  Maud 
Huckleberry  Hengerveld  with  1,150.00 
lbs.  butter  from  27,759.0  lbs.  milk  while 
Pontiac  Rose  Korndyke  has  1,136.25  lbs. 
butter  from  24,555.0  lbs.  milk,  and  Goldie 
Keyes  Camille  1,000.00  lbs.  butter  from 
26,361.0  lbs.  milk. 

Only  three  four-year-olds  are  reported 
—Lady  Marling  Burke  with  678.75  lbs. 
butter  from  15,407.0  lbs.  milk,  Spring- 
bank  Pontiac  Bell  with  650.00  lbs.  butter 
from  16,150.0  lbs.  milk,  and  Maple 
Grove  Rose  with  502.50  lbs.  butter  from 
12,961.0  lbs.  milk. 

The  three  leading  three-year-olds  all 
exceed  700  lbs.  butter  in  the  year.  They 
are  Colony  Bessie  McKinley  with  805.00 
lbs.  butter  from  18,694.0  lbs.  milk;  R.  E. 
S.  Madrigal  Gypsy  Keyes  with  787.50 
lbs.  butter  from  18,522.0  lbs.  milk  and 
R.  E.  S.  Madrigal  Sylvia  with  702.50 
lbs.  butter  from  14,060.0  lbs.  milk.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  latter  two  records 
were  made  under  Northern  Saskatchewan 
conditions. 

The  outstanding  record  of  the  month 
is  found  in  the  two-year-old  class  in  which 
Topsy  Korndyke  Segis  makes  the  splendid 
record  of  1,056.25  lbs.  butter  from  21,277.0 
lbs.  milk  giving  her  first  place  for  Canada 
in  the  Record  of  Performance  test  for  heif- 
ers of  her  class.  Shelleybrook  Pietje 
Canary  make*  the  fine  record  of  912.50 
lbs.  butter  from  21,021  lbs.  milk  and 
R.  E.  S.  Johanna  Sylvia  follows  her  with 
648.75  lbs.  butter  from  15,219.0  lbs.  milk. 

In  the  305-day  division  the  1  aders  of 
the  mature  class  are  Colantha  Pledge 
Queen  with  732.50  lbs.  butter  from 
17,591.0  lbs.  milk;  Jessie  Fobes  Jewel 
with  668.75  lbs.  butter  from  16,160.0 
lbs.  milk  and  Darky  D.  of  Dundonald 
with  667.50  lbs.  butter  from  15,153.0  lbs. 
milk. 

Lady  Marling  Burke  is  best  four-year- 
old  with  031.25  lbs.  butter  from  14,613.0 


lbs.  milk  followed  by  Delia  Hengerveld 
with  553.75  lbs.  butter  from  11,183.0  lbs. 
milk  and  Maple  Grove  Rose  wit  i  490.00 
lbs.  butter  from  12,746.0  lbs.  milk. 

In  the  three-year-old  class  Lady  Ver- 
belle has  686.25  lbs.  buttvr  from  14,763.0 
lbs.  milk  and  Woodside  Susie  578.75  lbs. 
butter  from  13,450.0  lbs.  milk. 

Hillside  Countess  Lucknow  leads  the 
two-year-olds  with  606.25  lbs.  butter 
from  14,102.0  lbs.  milk.  R.  E.  S.  Johanna 
Gypsy  Keyes  is  second  with  510.00  lbs. 
butter  from  12,026.0  lbs.  milk,  and  Lady 
Sylvia  Calamity  is  third  with  436.25 
lbs.  butter  from  9,841.0  lbs.  milk. 


Feeding  Value  of  Sun- 
flower Silage. 

Apropos  of  this  question  of  sunflowers 
for  silage  a  test  made  with  twelve  cows 
at  the  Indian  Head,  Sask.,  Dominion 
Experimental  Farm  indicated,  first,  that 
the  feeding  value  of  sunflower  silage 
is  slightly  lower  than  corn  silage  for  the 
production  of  milk;  second,  that  its 
feeding  value  in  the  maintenance  of  dry, 
pregnant  cows  is  fully  equal  to,  and  prob- 
ably better  than,  corn  silage;  third,  that 
in  palatability  sunflower  silage  is  fully 
equal  to  corn  silage,  and,  fourth,  that  the 
only  limiting  factor  observed  in  connection 
with  the  test  was  the  stimulating  action 
of  sunflower  silage  on  the  kidneys. — 
Director  of  Publicity,  Dominion^  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


If  a  Horse  Could  Talk. 

Load  me  but  lightly,  Master, 

Drive  with  an  easy  line. 
If  the  sun  is  warm  to  your  lesser  form, 

Just  think  what  it  is  to  mine. 

A  pound  in  the  winter,  Master, 

Is  two  in  the  summer  sun. 
The  mercy  course  makes  a  better  horse 

When  the  hot  day's  work  is  done. 

Easy  in  loading,  Master, 

Light  with  the  driving  line. 
Forget  the  goad  on  a  sun-baked  road. 

Be  merciful,  Master  Mine. 

Morton  Birge. 


Editor  "The  Farmer's  Advocate": 

Enclosed  find  my  subscription  to  "The 
Advocate,"  as  we  look  upon  "The  Farm- 
er's Advocate"  as  the  most  reliable 
farm  paper  published  on  this  continent. 
Hearty  good  wishes  for  your  continued 
success. 

Parry  Sound  Dist.    M.  H.  Marker. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Typey,  young  bulls  and  females 
to  offer,  of  choice  breeding  and  in- 
dividuality. 

SHROPSHIRE  &  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  for  breeding 
purposes  or  fitted  for  the  show 
ring. 

Satisfaction  assured. 

LARKIN  FARMS, 
Queenston,         -  Ontario 


mum 


Alloway  Lodge  Stock  Farm 

ANGUS 

SOUTHDOWNS 

COLLIES 

Choice  heifers  by  the  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Queen's  Edward. 
ROBT.  McEWEN  &  SONS,  R.  4,  London,  Ont. 

Sunny  Acres 

Aberdeen-Angus 

Present  offering-A  few  young  bulls 
ready  for  service. 

G.  CCHANNON,  Oakwood,  Ontario. 

Telephone-Oakwood.  Railway, 
Linsday.  G.  T.  R.  and  C.  P.  R. 

The  Glengore  Herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus 

Erin,  Ont. 

^re  offering  some  real  useful 
males  and  females  of  the  de- 
sired quality.  Correspondence 
Invited.    Prices  reasomable. 

GEO.  DAVIS  &  SONS, 
R.  R.  No.  1,  -  Erin,  Ont 

GLENWOOD  SHORTHORNS 

are 

DUAL-PURPOSE. 

They  hold  Canadian  Milk  records 
tnd  also  win  in  the  show  ring.  If 
rou  are  not  familiar  with  our  Toronto 
Exhibition  winning  and  our  R.  O.  P. 
ecords,  let  us  send  them  to  you.  We  have  three 
foung  bulls  for  sale  from  these  dams  and  by  out 
>wn  herd  sire.  Correspondence  solicited. 

EMERSON  NIE,  Nanticoke,  Ont. 

CLscotchLE  Shorthorn 

Special  Off ering  :-We  are  now  pric- 
ing a  dark  roan  one  year  old  son  of 
Gainford  Marquis  and  by  the  famous 
producing  cow  Orange  Princess  2nd, 
one  of  the  best  breeding  cows  in  Canada-he  ie  out- 
standing, individually,  and  has  breeding  that 
cannot  be  excelled.  We  have  also  several  other 
show  prospects  of  choicest  breeding.  Write  or 
come  and  see.  OESTREICHER  BROTHERS, 
Exeter  Stn.,  Crediton,  Ontario 


SARNIA 
FENCE 


y^m^-    m:m*m\,K4  -**m^v\ 

At  Almost  Pre-War  Prices.  Fully  guaranteed;  your  money  back  if  notsatisfao- 
tory.  We  ship  promptly.  Freight  paid  to  any  Railway  station  in  Old  Ontario. 

HEAVY  SARNIA  FENCE 

Made  throughout  of  government  gauge  No.  9  hard 
steel  galvanized  wire.     20.   30  and  40  rod  rolls. 


Style  No. 
B-40-0 

6-  40-0 

7-  40-0 

7-  48-0 
S-40-S 

8-  48 

9-  48-0 
9-48-03 
9-48 

9-  48-8 

10-  48 
•18-48 


Stylo  No. 

6-  40-1* 

7-  26-10 

7-  42-1S 

8-  34-1! 

9-  42-1* 

10-  50-16 
14-48-16 


Price  per  I 
29', 
34 
38>4 
40 
47 
«9k 

49  : 

49  \ 

84 

54 

88(4 
65 


Description 

5  Wires-40  Inch-  9 

C  Wires-4  0  Inch-  9  Stays 

7  Wires-40  Inch-  9  Stays 

7  Wlres-4  8  Inch-  9  Slays 

8  Wires-40  Inch- 12  Stays 

8  Wlres-48  lnch-12  Stays 

9  Wlres-48  Inch-  9  Stays 
9  Wires-48  Inch-  9  Stays 
9  Wlres-48  lnch-12  Stays 
9  Wires-48  lnch-12  Stays 

10  Wlres-48  lnch-12  Stays 

10  Wires-48  Inch-15  Stays 


(0-10-48  put  up  in  20  and  30  rod  rolls  only) 


Spadngs  of  Horizontals  In  Inches 

10-10-10-10 

7-7-8-9-9 

5-6-6-7-714-814 

5-6-#-9-10-ll 

5-  5-6-6-6-6-6 
4-5-6-7-8-9-9 
3-4-5-5-6-8-8-9 

6-  6-6-6-6-6-6-6 
3-4-5-5-6-8-8-9 
6-6-6-6-6-6-«-6 
3-3^-4  Vfc-5-5%-6-6-7-7% 
3-3%  -4  % -5-5  V, -6-6-7-7  <£ 


MEDIUM  SARNIA  FENCE 

Made  throughout  of  No.  9  top  a  ad  bottom  wires,  No.  12  inter- 
mediate and  stay  wires,  government  gauge.    20,  30  and  40  rod  rolls. 


Price  per  Rod 
27 
27>5 
30M 
32 
35  H 
40 
50  k 


Description 

6  Wires- 10  Inch- 16  Stays 

7  Wires- 2  6  Inch- 16  Stays 

7  Wires- 12  Inch- 16  Stays 

8  Wires-34  Inch- 16  Stays 

9  Wires- 4  2  Inch- 16  Stays 
10  Wires- 50  Inch- 16  Stays 
14  Wlres-48  Inch- 16  Stays 


Spacings  of  Horizontals  In  lochia 
7-7-8-9-9 

3-3%-3tt-4  3i-5%-6 
6-6-7-7-8-8 
3-3  >4 -3  "A -4%  -S  %-6-8 
3-3>4-3V4-4->k-5H-6-8-8 
3-3  % -3% -4% -5  Yt -6-8-8-8 
3-3-3-3-3-3-3-3 V4 -4-4 M -4 M -5-5  % 


Prices  on  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing  on  request 
ACCESSORIES 


Barb  Wire,  2  pt.,  5".  80  rod  spool  (79 

lbs.)   „   j 

Barb  Wire,  4  pt.,  6".  per  80  rod  spool 

(86    lbs.)  \ 

Barb  Wire.  4  pt..  4",  per  80  rod  spool 

(97    lbs.)  '.  

Galvanized    Staples,    1%",    per    15  lb. 

sack   


Galvanized  Staples,  \%",  per  25  lb.  sack$1.23 
Brace  Wire,  dead  soft  No.  9.  per  25  lb. 

coil   $1.20 

$4.10      Boil  Spring  Wire.  In  100  lb.  bundles  $4.40 

Stretcher,    poweiful    single    draw,    16  ft. 

$4.50         chain   $9.00 

Steel   Fence  Posts,  U  bar,   7'   3"  long, 
$  .75  weight  10   lbs  $  .55 


Walk  Gate   3'i4  8"  $3.25 

Walk  Gate   3tt*x48"  S3. 50 

Drive  Gate   8'x48"    $5.10 

Drive  Gate  10'x48"  $5.60 


FARM  GATES 


Drive  Gate  12'x4  8" 

Drive  Gate  13'x48" 

Drive  Gate  14-x4X" 

Drive  Gate  16'i:48" 


.  56.7S 
$7. lO 
S7.SO 
SS.IO 


Write  ue  about  your  Fencing  plana —  most  of  our  orders  shipped  within  2  days  of  receipt. 

SARNIA  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Sarnia,  Ontario 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


II  Automobiles,  Farm  Motors  and  Farm  Machinery  y 


One  View  of  Horses  vs. 
Tractors. 

During  the  past  seven  or  eight  years 
the  motor  has  invaded  the  province 
of  the  horse,  to  an  extent  that  some  have 
predicted  the  date  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  horse  will  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 
In  this  regard  history  repeats  itself, 
because  in  looking  back  on  the  advent 
of  the  steam  locomotive,  getting  on  to 


two  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  said  that 
the  horse  would  disappear.  Then  when 
the  electric  trolley  and  bicycle  came  into 
general  use,  his  obituaries  were  recited 
in  prose  and  sung  in  rhythm  all  over  the 
world.  But  notwithstanding,  the  horse 
has  held  ground,  and  to-day  is  gaining 
power  everywhere. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  deal 
with  the  subject  of  horses  vs.  motors, 
from  a  standpoint  of  economy,  because 


to-day  money  counts,  and  business  men 
want  to  get  down  to  facts  and  study 
facts  ahead  of  advertising  cant.  Much 
of  the  data  submitted  has  been  obtained 
from  business  men  who,  in  nearly  every 
case,  have  used  both  horses  and  tractors, 
and  have  submitted  their  observations 
in  writing,  following  their  experience 
with  both. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  large 
motor  interests  in  this  country,  for  some 
wonderful  advertising  during  the  war, 
the  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  tractor  ma- 
chinery sold  to  business  men.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  time  when  horses  were 
short,  forage  selling  at  fabulous  prices 
and  money  easy.  This  spring  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  there  is  a  reaction  in  the 
market,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain 
the  large  sales  of  the  preceding  years.  A 
very  determined  revival  program  is 
planned  in  favor  of  the  tractor.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  Convocation  Hall  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  was  used  by  a 
tractor  specialist  from  the  States  and  this 
gentleman  spoke  on  Motor  Truck  Trans- 
portation for  two  days. 

Mr.  Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary  of 
the  Horse  Association  of  America,  states 
that  the  tractor  manufacturers  are  send- 
ing out  some  priceless  suggestions  to 
tractor  salesmen.  They  lament  that  so 
few  tractors  have  been  sold  into  this 
"fertile  field,"  and  they  recommend  that 
salesmen  should  cease  to  sell  them  to 
farmers  as  trucks,  but  as  agricultural 
implements.  The  suggestion  reads  "If 
we  may  be  bold  enough  to  offer  one 
suggestion  to  you  in  selling  trucks  to 
farmers,  do  not  sell  them  as  eliminators 
of  horse  power.  Sell  your  trucks  on  the 
basis  that  the  truck  will  supplement  the 
horse,  not  supplant  him.  The  moment 
one  tells  the  American  farmer  that  the 
truck  or  tractor,  will  do  away  with  the 
horse,  he  simply  builds  up  sales  re- 
sistance." 

Reviewing  the  situation  in  Canada 
during  the  past  year,  an  endeavor  was 
made  to  obtain  opinions,  perfectly  un- 
biassed, from  commercial  men  and  farm- 
ers. In  almost  every  case,  where  economy 
and  service  were  the  main  factors  con- 
sidered, horses  are  far  the  cheaper.  The 
majority  of  business  houses  expressed 
themselves  as  being  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  horse  drawn  equipment,  up 
to  and  over  trips  of  30  miles.  In  every 
case  where  the  firms  made  a  study  of 
operating  costs,  they  emphasize  the 
horse  drawn  delivery  as  being  far  ahead 
of  trucks. 

The  farm  tractor  in  the  hands  of  the 
average  farmer  has  been  anything  but 
a  success,  and  there  is  little  danger  of 
that  implement  ever  replacing  horses 
on  the  land;  at  any  rate,  not  until  much 
better  types  are  produced  than  those  at 
present  being  sold.  Bulletin  No.  231, 
published  by  the  Department  of  Farm 
Management,  Illinois,  gives  a  very  com- 
prehensive study  of  tractors  in  farm  use 
in  the  corn  belt.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  trials  took  place  were  ideal  and 
could  not  be  excelled.  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  this  institution  are  that  the 
farmer  is  not  justified  in  considering  the 
addition  of  the  tractor  to  his  power 
equipment,  unless  the  cost  of  carrying 
the  horses  which  can  be  displaced,  •  is 
equal  to  the  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining the  tractor.  They  brought  forth 
the  startling  evidence  that  of  one  hundred 
farmers  using  tractors,  none  of  them 
gave  increased  crop  yields  as  an  advantage 
for  the  tractor.  There  is  no  State  in 
America  better  adapted  to  the  farm 
tractor  than  the  State  of  Illinois. 

On  the  large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
Western  Provinces,  where  rows  are  meas- 
ured by  miles,  and  fields  by  thousand 
acres,  it  is  also  the  one  place  on  earth 
where  the  tractor  could  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. But  we  see  that  tractor  sales 
in  the  West  are  not  nearly  as  good  as 
they  were  during  the  years  1917,  1918 
and  1919.  The  farmer  has  lost  too  much 
money  in  experimenting  with  them,  he 
has  gone  back  to  horses,  and  to-day 
horse  breeding  has  increased  with  re- 
newed vigor. 

The  farmers  of  Manitoba,  according 
to  statistics,  purchased  over  33,000 
tractor  machines  valued  at  $21,000,000 
during  the  years  1914  to  1919  Com- 
paratively little  prairie  land  was  plowed 
in  that  Province  by  tractors  last  year, 
which  shows  that  very  few  people  who 
purchased  tractors  ever  replaced  them 
after  they  had  worn  out.  According 
to  a  well  known  agricultural  authority 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  sales  of  tractor 
equipment  for  1921  equalled  five  per  cent, 
of  any  one  of  the  preceding  years. 

There  is  a  very  sad  story  exhibited  in  a 


big  heap  of  old  iron  in  a  junk  dealer's 
yard,  just  outside  the  City  of  Winnipeg. 
In  this  heap  of  ruin  are  thousands  of 
tractors,  slowly  rusting  away. 

An  article  was  received  from  an  agri- 
cultural man  in  Saskatchewan,  giving 
an  example  of  how  one  farmer  managed 
with  a  12  to  20  H.-P.  tractor.  His 
figures  gave  costs  of  working  this  tractor. 
It  cost  him  $2  per  acre  for  gas,  oil  and 
repairs,  besides  wages.  His  neighbors 
plowed  with  horses.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  hay  out  there  was  selling  at  $50 
per  ton  and  oats  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  This 
farmer  states  that  12  horses  will  plow 
twice  as  much  land  a  week  as  a  12  H.-P. 
tractor.  He  also  states  that  horses  are 
coming  into  their  own  on  many  Canadian 
farms  which  previously  used  tractors, 
and  that  farms  in  Saskatchewan  entirely 
dependent  upon  tractors  for  power  were 
generally  lacking,  very  much  behind, 
and  weeds  making  great  headway. 

A  Canadian  ranch  operating  over  30,000 
acres  used  tractors.  Delays  occurred  in 
the  wet  fall  season  of  the  year  when  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  with  tractors, 
as  they  were  a  money  losing  proposition. 
This  company  published  the  fact  that 
three  men  each  with  a  ten-horse  hitch 
would  make  as  good  an  average  for  a 
season's  plowing  as  a  32  H.-P.  steamer 
which  required  five  men  to  operate. 

At  Almeda,  Mr.  R.  N.  S.  farms  five 
sections.  In  1921  had  620  acres  of 
summer  fallow.  Used  two  plowing  out- 
fits on  a  test,  one  10  to  20  H.-P.  tractor 
and  the  other  a  four-horse  team.  Both 
hauled  a  three  gang  plow.  The  horses 
weighed  about  1,600  pounds  each.  The 
horses  passed  the  tractor  once  every  fore- 
noon and  once  every  afternoon,  every 
day  in  the  week.  The  tractor  was  one- 
year-old,  practically  a  new  model. 

In  Winchester,  Chesterville  and  Morris- 
burg,  twenty-seven  farms  were  visited, 
a'l  of  which  were  using  tractors.  The 
survey  was  made  by  a  Government 
representative.  A  few  gave  satisfaction, 
but  the  majority  of  the  farmers  regarded 
them  as  white  elephants. 

At  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  farmer 
working  a  good  farm  of  about  2,000 
acres,  purchased  a  tractor  costing  around 
$2,000.  Last  fall  he  purchased  an  extra 
team  of  horses  to  help  out  with  the  fall 
plowing.  Reason  given  was  that  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  tractor  were 
too  heavy. 

The  Experiment  Farm  at  P.  E.  I. 
gives  some  interesting  figures  on  the  cost 
of  plowing. 

Team  of  three  horses  per  acre  $1.02 

Team  of  two  horses  per  acre  1.70 

Gas  tractor  per  acre  2.10 

The  Agricultural  Gazette  of  Canada 
in  the  last  December  number,  under 
"Investigational  work  at  the  O.  A.  C." 
draws  the  following  conclusions  as  a 
result  of  a  tractor  survey.  "Tractor  in 
the  hands  of  experts  on  the  average  farm 
of  over  100  acres,  pays;  in  the  hands  of 
anyone  but  an  expert,  does  not  pay.  .  . 
A  saving  of  $120  per  year  is  effected  and 
15  per  cent,  more  land  cultivated.  The 
life  of  a  tractor  is  approximately  10  years. 
However,  reduction  in  the  number  of 
horses  is  not  so  large  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. Practically  no  horses  have  been 
disposed  of  except  those  kept  for  peak 
loads  on  the  farm  in  the  spring." 

There  it  is  seen  that  the  writer  has 
done  his  best  to  give  the  tractor  all  the 
credit  due,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring 
to  remain  truthful  withal.  The  farmers, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  experts  with 
horses,  but  such  cannot  be  said  in  regard 
to  their  knowledge  of  tractors.  It  is 
safe,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  tractor 
does  not  pay  on  the  average  farm. 

The  amount  of  hard  earned  money 
spent  by  farmers  in  experimenting  with 
tractors  must  be  a  fabulous  sum.  There 
is  something  true  about  the  adage  that 
the  Canadian  "will  try  anything  once," 
but  it  is  often  a  costly  process.  The 
country  can  produce  many  examples 
of  farmers  who  have  tried  out  tractors, 
but  after  a  season  decided  that  it  was  a 
sounder  policy  to  stay  with  horses. 
From  "A  Study  of  Horse  vs.  Tractor", 
by  T.  C.  Evans,  in  The  Canadian  Veterin- 
ary Record. 


I  intended  writing  before  but  have 
been  very  busy.  Have  enjoyed  reading 
"The  Farmer's  Advocate"  very  much 
I  can  assure  you.  Every  column  seems 
full  of  interest.  Wishing  you  every 
success 

Hastings  Co.,  Ont.   Harry  Phillips. 


MAPLEHURST  FARM— ABERDEEN- ANGUS 

Herd  headed  by   Meadowdale  Irwin,  one  of  Ontario's  greatest  young  show  bulls. 
Offering,  three  young  bulls  of  Queen   Mother  tribe,  also  cows:  heifers  bred  or  open. 

J.  J.  BRAIDEN,   Shelburne,  Ontario 


Herd  of  Scotch  Shorthorns 


.  nnnna-,  .     0    -      -  -        HERD  HEADED  by  THE$15,000  BULL 

CAMPBELL  &  AMOS,  rothes  king,  (imp.) 

»  ,__--,  .  _,  ._-  We  have  at  present  quite  a  number  of  young 
MOFFAT,   ON  i.  bulls  got  by  Rothes  King:  .11  are  young- 

sters as  yet  but  they  are  just  the  sort  that 
you  will  appreciate  if  you  want  the 
best.    We  also  have  several  bulls 
of  serviceable  age,  by  good  sires 
and  from  our  good  imported  cows. 
'Formerly  the  Sir  Frank  Baillie  Herd."  Visit  The  Farm  And  Spend  A  Day  With  Di 

FAIRHOLME  SHORTHORNS 

We  have  at  present  a  number  of  bull  calves  for  fall  service  by  Gainford 
Marquis  (Imp.),  and  of  show  type.    Prospective  purchasers  of  herd 
sires  this  fall  should  see  these  calves  before  buying.  Further 
information   upon    request   to  those  interested. 

PERCY  DeKAY,  Elmira,  Ontario 


j  Imported  SCOTCH  SHORTHORN  Special! 

I  Our  present  offering  includes  five  imported-in-dam  bulls  and  eight  bulls  from  impo  rted  sires 

I  and  dams.    These  are  nearly  all  of  serviceable  age.    Also  a  large  selection  in  irapor  ted  cows  II 

II  and  heifers,  either  in  calf  or  with  calves  at  foot;  representing  the  most  popular  lines  of  breed-  II 

"  ing.     Write  for  our  prices  or  come  and  see  the  herd. 

j|  J.  A.  &  H.  M.  PETTIT,        ______        FREEMAN,  ONT  ARIO  H 

Srntrh  Shnrthnrn  Yparlina*"- We  have  at  present  fflore  s00^  10-  12  -~d  i--mo_t_- 
O-Ul-II  -MlUTlIlum  1  earilllg-  0i<j  t,un3  on  hand  than  we  have  ever  had  at  one  time  on  the 
farm.    One  is  an  imported-in-dam  Campbell-Jealousy;  one  a  Bruce  Augusta;  two  others  are  by  Secret 
Light,  and  several  choice  calves  are  by  the  former  herd  sire,  "Lochiel."    Write  for  particulars. 
Brooklin  G.  T.  R.,  Myrtle  C.  P.  R.  W.  D.  DYER,  COLUMBUS,  ONT. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

three  of  the  most  promising  sons  of  Gainford  Marquis,  that  have  for  dams  cows  of  out- 
standing individuality  and  the  most  fashionable  breeding.    Two  grandsons  of  Gainford 
Marquis.     Five  imported  bulls  that  for  individual  merit  and  breeding  are  not  excelled  on 
this  side  of  the  water.    If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  real  herd  bull  come  and  see  them 
 J.  A.  WATT,  Elora.  Ont.  

9  Months  Cruickshank  Matchless  Bull 

A  show  calf  got  by  the  Augusta  bull,  Augusta  Wimple.  His  dam  was  by  an  Orange  Blossom  bull  got 
by  Brilliant  Star  (imp).  We  also  have  younger  calves  and  a  few  bred  heifers  and  young  cowi. 
Correspondence  invited.  G.  M.  FORSYTHE.  Claremont.  Ontario  

H.  SMITH,  Hay,  Ont.  —SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

Sprlnghurst- Vanguard  and  Springhurst-Comet  are  two  young  bulls  th&t  approach  the  ideal  in  type, 
Breeders  wishing  to  make  progress  in  their  operations  should  see  these  bulls.  A  few  young  heiferi  will 
alio  be  priced.   Exeter  Station.  G.  T.  R.  adjoins  farm.  

SOUTHVIEW  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRES 

The  Grand  breeding  bull  Missie's  Marquis  =  126522=  by  Golden  Marquis  =105798=  is  at  the  head  of 
herd.  Bulls  all  sold.  Can  spare  some  yearling  and  2-yr.-old  heifers  worth  looking  up.  In  Yorkshires, 
boars  for  service  all  sold.    A  few  sows  and  young  litters  coming  on. 

C.  J.  STOCK,  Woodstock,  Ontario.  R.  R.  No.  6.    Phone  Innerkip  5  on  30. 


Spring  Valley  Shorthorns 


-Herd  headed  by  Sea  Gem's  Pride  96365.  Will 
have  a  number  of  good  bulls  for  sale,  including 
the  Champion  Ivanhoe  122760,  and  his  full 
brother;  also  an  extra  well-bred  Rosewood  and  others.    Write  for  particulars. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  by  Ayr.  KYLE  BROS.,  Drumbo.  Ont.  

SPRUCE  LAWN  SHORTHORNS  —  YORKSHIRES 

Several  choice  Scotch  bred  calves,  got  by  Golden  Challenger  Imp.    Two  are  from  imported  dams. 
Quality  and  breeding  considered,  the  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect.    We  guarantee 
satisfaction.    Several  choice,  young,  registered  Yorkshire  pigs  ready  to  wean,  $12.  each. 
 J.  L.  &  T.  W.  McCAMUS.  MILLBROOK.  ONTARIO.  

I  have  YAUNC  BULLS  °^  exce"ent  breeding  that  I  will  sell  for  moderate  prices, 
four  splendid  ■  VWI^W  DVkk^  two  of  them  from  good  milking  mothers.  Let  me  send 
pedigrees  and  quote  prices.  I  pay  the  freight  to  your  nearest  station.  Stouffville,  Ont.  is  my  address 
and  Railway  Station. 

 ROBERT  MILLER,  STOUFFVILLE,  ONTARIO 

C  _ -,J-„L,  CUArtVmme — Imported  and  Canadian-bred — The  majority  of  our  breeding 
_3_ULCI1  i^liuriliuril-  herd  is  made  up  of  imported  Scotch-bred  families.  The  individu- 
ality, the  breeding,  and  the  cattle  are  of  the  highest  quality.  Young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  our 
herd  sire.  MAJOR  MAYFLOWER  (IMP.),  for  sale  at  right  prices. 

Exeter  Sta.,  G.  T.  R.  A.  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Hensall,  Ont. 

GREEN  GROVE  SHORTHORNS  and  YORKSHIRE  SOWS 

Herd  headed  by  Master  Marquis  =123326  =,  full  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion,  "Gainford  Madge." 
A  number  of  young  bulls,  heifers  and  cows  to  offer,  sired  by  Master  Marquis,  Gainford  Marquis,  Mill- 
hills  Comet  and  Max  Walton  Manager  2nd.  Some  real  herd  headers;  also  choice  Yorkshire  sows  bred. 

GEO.  D.  FLETCHER,  Erin  Sta.  C.P.R.  and  Phone  L.-D.    Erin  R.R.  1. 

Cnrl„0  /^1„_  CL^-f L-,-,0 — Headed  by  Nonpariel  Ramsden  =101081=  and  Prince  Gloster 
OprUCe  Uien  OnOrUlOrnS  =132552=.  We  have  on  hand  as  fine  a  lot  of  bulls  as  we  ever 
offered  for  sale — roans,  reds  and  whites — thick,  substantial  and  growthy,  and  also  heifers  in  calf.  All 
priced  to  sell. 

 JAMES  McPHERSON  &  SONS,  Dundalk,  Ontario 

ASTON  FRONTVIEW  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

I  have  at  present  10  young  bulls  ready  for  service;  all  Miss  Ramsdens  and  all  sired  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  latter,  which  is  our  present  herd  sire,  is  by  Wellington;  dam  by  Nonpariel  Duke;  2nd  dam  by 
Prince  of  Wales.    Also  write  for  females.    Herd  numbers  55  head. 

Bolton.  C.P.R.    Palgrave,  G.T.R.  A.  J.  WATSON,  R.R.  No.  1,  Bolton,  Ont. 

RlrT«ri  Rirl«r<»  ^frrvz-lr  Farm — Bulls  over  10  months  all  sold.  Have  a  choice  selec- 
*-*lrv'11  IX1U5C  OLOUK.  r  drill  tjon  ;n  cowg  ancj  heifers  of  the  famous  9trains — Duchess 
of  Gloster,  Roan  Lady,  Wimple,  Mayflower,  Crimson  Flower,  Lustre,  Pine  Apple,  Wedding  Gift 

and  Lancaster. 

R.  D.  HUNTER,  Exeter,  Ont. 
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wattles  indicate  a  good  circulation. 
The  laying  hen  is  a  hustler  and  working 
all  the  time.  She  sings  at  her  work  and 
is  usually  more  gentle  and  tractable  than 
the  non-layer. 


Convenience  in  the 
Poultry  House. 

Where  any  considerable  number  of 
poultry  are  kept,  convenience  is  an 
important  item  for  the  one  attending 
to  the  flock.  It  is  just  as  important  to 
Tiave  the  poultry  house  convenient,  as 
to  have  the  horse  barn  and  cattle  stable 
easy  to  work  in.  F.  C.  Elford,  Dominion 
Poultry  Husbandman,  refers  to  the  matter 
of  convenience  in  poultry  houses  as 
follows,  in  a  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  poultry  house  construction: 

"Though  this  feature  concerns  the 
manager  directly,  it  indirectly  affects 
the  poultry.  The  more  convenient  it  is 
to  do  the  work  the  easier  it  is,  and  the 
surer  that  it  will  be  done:  the  poultry 
plant  should  be  'get-at-able'  for  the 
manager  or  feeder.  Often  no  thought 
is  taken  of  the  location  of  any  farm  build- 
ings, and  poultry  buildings  in  parti- 
cular. The  poultry  house  is  just  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  at  the  far  side  of  the  ' 
stables,  just  as  far  away  from  the  house 
as  possible.  As  a  rule,  the  woman  on  the 
farm  looks  after  the  poultry,  and  her 
poultry  work  is  often  made  much  harder 
than  is  necessary.  Owing  to  incon- 
venient arrangement,  the  person  who 
feeds  the  poultry  spends  at  least  double 
the  time  and  walks  twice  as  far  as  there  is 
need  of.  No  matter  who  is  expected  to 
look  after  the  poultry,  but  the  poultry 
house  where  it  can  be  got  to  readily; 
and  also  make  it  possible  to  feed  the 
poultry  without  having  to  run  to  the 
granary  or  stable  for  grain.  In  the  gate, 
the  door,  the  driveway,  and  everything 
connected  with  the  poultry,  convenience 
should  be  studied.  Often  this  one  item 
determines  the  difference  between  pleasure 
and  drudgery,  and  the  one  is  as  easy  to 
have  as  the  other.  Not  only  should  the 
house  be  accessible,  but  the  internal 
arrangements  ought  to  be  such  that  the 
necessary  work  may  be  done  with  the 
least  amount  of  labor.  If  the  man  can 
do  the  work  in  the  hen  house  with  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  done  in  the  horse 
stable,  there  will  be  fewer  filthy  poultry 
houses  and  much  better  returns. 

"A  gate  that  swings  both  ways  is  a 
convenience,  as  the  feeder  may  be  carry- 
ing two  pails  of  water  or  feed;  so  is  a 
gateway  wide  enough  to  admit  a  wheel- 
barrow and  high  enough  that  one  does 
not  strike  the  head;  a  plank  or  a  wheel- 
barrow load  of  gravel  laid  down  to  enable 
one  to  pass  over  the  wet  place  dry-shod. 
Up-to-date  farmers  have  all  this  in  their 
other  farm  buildings;  why  should  they 
not  have  it  for  their  poultry?  Inside  the 
door  have  a  covered  box  or  barrel  into 
which  a  sack  or  two  of  feed  can  be  put 
from  the  load  at  the  door  by  the  boys  or 
the  hired  man.  On  a  card  tacked  above 
can  be  marked  the  amount  of  feed  put  in 
during  the  year;  on  this  same  card  can 
also  be  marked  any  other  data,  number  of 
eggs,  hens  setting  or  dying,  etc.  The 
feed  box  will  insure  that  there  is  always 
feed  when  the  time  to  feed  comes.  A 
measure  can  be  kept  in  the  box,  and  the 
feeding  operation  is  simple." 


Epsom  Salts  and  Charcoal 

In  the  treatment  of  flocks  of  poultry 
there  are  certain  preventives  which  can 
be  given  as  general  treatment  for  practical- 
ly all  diseases.  Most  ailments  in  poultry 
first  become  noticeable  through  dullness 
of  the  bird,  lack  of  appetite,  ruffled 
feathers,  head  drawn  back  toward  the 
shoulders,  lack  of  color  in  the  head  and 
comb,  inactivity,  and  dullness  of  the  eye. 
Of  course,  these  symptoms  vary  to  some 
extent  with  different  diseases,  but  as  a 
rule  some  one  or  more  of  them  are  noticed 
as  soon  as  something  begins  to  go  wrong. 
These  symptoms  call  immediately  for  a 
corrective,  and  one  of  the  best  correctives 
is  Epsom  salts,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
for  each  hundred  birds.  The  salts  should 
be  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  mixed  with 
a  bran  mash.  If  fed  once  a  week  for 
several  weeks  it  will  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  correct  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions pointing  toward  disease.  The 
salts  has  a  cleansing  effect  on  the  system 
and  serves  to  tone  up  the  flock. 


Another  simple  corrective  that  is  of 
great  value  with  poultry  is  granulated  or 
powdered  charcoal.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  keep  charcoal  of  this  kind  before  the 
birds  at  all  time,  and  the  usual  practice  is 
to  mix  it  with  a  dry  mash,  in  a  hopper. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  two  materials, 
Epsom  salts  and  charcoal,  are  of  more 
value  to  the  poultry  raiser  if  used  properly 
than  all  of  the  so-called  condition 
powders  on  the  niarket.  There  would 
be  much  less  disease  in  poultry  than  there 
is  at  the  present  time,  if  Epsom  salts  and 
charcoal  were  more  freely  used.  The 
latter  should  always  be  used  wherever 
a  dry  mash  is  fed,  and  about  one-half 
pint  of  charcoal  will  be  sufficient  for  about 
ten  pounds  of  mash.  Even  though 
nothing  appears  wrong  with  the  flock, 
the  feeding  of  charcoal  in  the  mash  will 
serve  as  a  preventive  in  many  cases, 
and  the  further  use  of  Epsom  salts  about 
once  a  month,  even  though  nothing  is 
wrong  with  the  flock,  will  be  beneficial. 

Other  simple  correctives  are  coal  oil, 
carbolic  acid  and  potassium  permangan- 
ate, which  constitute  the  first  corrective 
treatment  for  colds  and  roup.  Roup 
usually  results  from  an  ©utbreak  of  cold 
in  the  flock  that  is  not  taken  promptly 
in  hand,  and  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  cold  is  a  draft.  Dampness, 
over-crowding,  and  huddling  are  other 
causes  of  cold,  which  may  spread  through 
the  flock  by  contagion,  or  through  the  air 
by  infection,  or  through  infected  drinking 
water.  A  teaspoonful  of  coal  oil  in  a  pail- 
ful of  drinking  water,  or  a  few  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  to  every  gallon  of  drinking 
water,  or  as  much  potassium  permangan- 
ate as  will  stay  on  a  five-cent  piece  for 
each  pail  of  drinking  water,  will  prevent 
further  spread  and  help  effect  a  cure. 

Air-slaked  lime  or  lime  dust  is  also  of 
great  value  when  giving  flocks  treatment 
for  cold.  The  flock  should  be  crowded 
into  one  end  of  the  house  and  the  lime 
thrown  over  them.  It  will  get  into  the 
air  passages  in  the  head  and  down  the 
throat,  where  it  seems  to  have  a  healing 
effect.  One  need  not  be  afraid  of  smother- 
ing the  chickens  when  using  it. 


Culling  Out  the  Poor 
Ones. 

The  best  time  of  year  in  which  to  do 
culling  is  June,  July  and  August.  This 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  poor  layers 
are  usually  early  molters,  while  the  better 
layers  as  a  general  thing  do  not  molt 
until  late  in  the  season.  Generally, 
therefore,  the  poor  producers  are  the 
"best  lookers"  in  the  late  summer, 
while  the  high  layers  are  likely  to  appear 
old  and  ragged.  The  body  feathers 
change  first  and  the  main  wing  feathers 
last.  As  it  generally  requires  about  six 
weeks  to  grow  the  first  new  flight  feather 
and  two  weeks  more  for  each  succeeding 
one,  and  as  hens  seldom  lay  while  molting, 
it  is  frequently  possible  to  estimate 
fairly  closely  how  long  it  will  be  before 
a  given  bird  will  get  into  laying  con- 
dition again.  This  is  done  by  counting 
the  new  flight  feathers,  beginning  at  the 
elbow,  and  subtracting  the  number  of 
weeks  indicated  from  24.  To  tell  the 
length  of  time  since  the  hen  stopped  lay- 
ing, count  new  flights,  allowing  six 
weeks  for  the  first  one  and  two  weeks 
for  each  of  the  others.  The  late  molters 
will  usually  be  birds  of  good  vigor. 

A  strong  consibution  is  so  tremendously 
important  in  either  the  laying  or  breeding 
flock  that  even  the  late  molters  should 
be  carefully  scrutinized  in  this  regard. 
Only  females  which  exhibit  activity  and 
vitality  should  be  kept  over  for  laying 
or  breeding.  All  specimens  that  are 
scrawny,  undersized,  weak  on  the  legs, 
light  in  weight,  excessively  fat,  or  which 
have  deformities,  such  as  crooked  legs, 
back  or  beak,  should  be  eliminated.  It 
is  well  to  dispose  of  birds  that  have  long 
toe  nails,  overhanging  eyelids,  or  any 
defect  which  handicaps  them  in  their 
search  for  food.  The  long  slender 
head  (crow  head)  or  spindling  shanks 
indicates  the  lack  of  thrift  and  vigor. 
Such  individuals  cannot  be  profitable 
producers.    A    bright    red    comb  and 


Hopper  Feeding. 

Hopper  feeding  of  growing  chickens 
is  one  means  of  economizing  in  labor. 
This  plan  has  been  used  successfully 
by  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  which  is  authority 
for  the  following  statement  regarding 
the  use  of  this  practice  at  that  institution: 

"We  have  used  for  several  seasons  the 
hopper  plan  of  feeding  chicks  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months  with  good 
success.  We  have  tried  placing  a  hopper 
or  trough  of  chick-feed  in  a  coop  along 
with  the  hen  and  chicks,  and  keeping 
the  supply  constant  in  or  near  the  coop, 
from  the  day  the  chicks  were  put  out 
until  full  grown,  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  For  the  chicks  brooded  arti- 
ficially we  use  very  extensively  the 
hopper  method  of  feeding  after  about 
eight  weeks  of  age,  first  with  chick-feed 
and  later  with  whole  grain,  and  find  it  a 
very  economical  method  of  feeding. 
Where  chickens  have  a  good  range 
about  the  fields  of  the  average  farm,  we 
know  of  no  better  plan  of  feeding  chicks. 
The  hopper  may  be  made  of  any  size 
or  shape  so  long  as  the  supply  of  grain 
is  constant  and  the  supply  large  enough 
to  last  for  about  one  week.  A  hopper 
which  slopes  from  both  sides  will  feed 
better  than  one  with  a  slope  to  but  one 
side.  Where  the  hopper  plan  is  adopted 
on  the  farm,  the  labor  problem  is  very 
much  reduced.  If  the  hoppers  are  always 
kept  supplied  with  grain  there  will  be 
much  less  danger  of  underfeeding  and 
producing  stunted  chickens.  Water  or 
sour  milk  should  be  given  daily  in  a  clean 
dish.  While  good  growth  may  be  secured 
by  feeding  grain  only  from  the  hopper, 
better  and  more  rapid  growth  will  be 
obtained  if  a  moist  mash  is  fed  once  during 
the  day." 


Milking  Shorthorns 

Herd  headed  by  Nonpariel  Counsel  (6  daughters 
qualified  in  R.O.P.)  and  Browndale  Champion. 
Several  choice  quality,  straight,  thick,  typey  young 
bulls  from  10  to  13  months  af  age,  by  above 
sires  and  out  of  R.  O.P.  cows  with  records  up  to 
10,000  lbs.  milk.  Also  a  few  females,  priced  to  sell. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Visitors  alway  welcome. 

PEART  BROS.,  Caledonia,  Ont. 


bellVue  stock  farm  shorthorns 

We  have  to  offer  at  present  one  bull  over  9  months, 
a  very  typey  animal  out  of  a  Browndale  cow,  sire 
Red  Boy;  he  will  take  your  fancy  at  first  sight. 
Females  include  a  3-year-old  heifer  Lily  2nd  due  in 
August,  her  dam  has  a  record  6.482  lbs.  milk  as  a 
4-year-old  in  319  days,  testing  4%;  a  heifer  calf  8 
months  old,  a  Lady  Jane  cow  8  years  old  due  to 
freshen  this  month,  also  a  number  of  cows  with 
calves  at  foot  of  varying  ages.  Herd  numbers  55 
head  and  being  overstock,  prices  are  set  accordingly. 
We  invite  inspection.  Jas.  McConachle  &  Sons, 
R.  R.  No.  3.  Hagersvllle,  Ont. 

M.  C.  R.  and  G.  T.  R.  trains. 


BOYS! 

Learn  to  save  while  you  are 
young.  Before  you  begin  to 
save  you  will  have  to  earn. 
You  can  earn  Money  in  your 
spare  time  by  securing  new 
subscribers  to 

The  Farmer's  Advocate 
and  Home  Magazine 

On  each  new  subscription  you 
secure,  you  will  be  paid  a 
generous  commission,  and  you 
will  have  no  expense  other 
than  sending  in  the  new  sub- 
scriptions. We  will  send  you 
any  necessary  supplies  with- 
out any  cost  to  you. 

Write  at  once  for  instructions  to 

The  William  Weld  Co.  Ltd. 

LONDON,  CANADA 


We  are  offering  a  few  bull  calves  from  high-testing  cows  and  from,  our  herd  sire 

Llenroc  King  Jemima  Posch,  No.  45000 

whose  three  maternal  dams  average  over  52,000  lbs.  milk  and  nearly  1,200  lbs.  butter  in  one 
year.  His  two  dams  on  sire's  side  average  over  38  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days.  His  five  nearest 
dams  average  32  lbs.  butter  and  643  lbs.  milk  in  seven  days.  We  think  the  Jemimas  are 
the  greatest  reproducing  cows  on  earth,  and  this  bull  has  three  of  the  best  of  them  for 
his  three  maternal  dams.  The  calves  we  are  offering  are  from  one  to  seven  months  old,  well 
marked  and  are  splendid  type.  They  are  priced  below  their  value.  ■  Please  state  your  wants. 
H.  A.  SCHWEYER,  Eriedale  Farm  SELKIRK,  ONTARIO 

TriA  Thlrtv-Prtlirul  Rllll  Snlrl  The  3CMb-  buI1  advertised  has  been  sold  but  we  have  • 
ine  iniriy-rounu  DUIl  OOia  choice  10  months  calf  left  from  a  27-lb.  3-year-old  that  has 
milked  80  lbs.  per  day.  This  calf  is  sired  by  32-lb.  sire.  We  have  several  younger  bulls  of  similar 
breeding  and  would  like  to  sell  a  ftw  females. — The  price  will  interest  you. 

GEO.  SMITH  (Myrtle  Sta„  C.  P  .R.,  G.  T.  R.)  R.R.  2,  Pert  Perry  Ontario 

Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

The  bulls  we  have  for  sale  are  grandsons  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  or  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Spofford.    Our  herd  is  under  test  for  accreditation. 
WRITE  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT,  BEFORE  BUYING 

CLOVERLEA  DAIRY  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  headed  by  "King  Pontiac  Rauwerd"  whose  dam  made  34  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  3V$  years  and 
her  dam  made  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  1,000.1  lbs.  butter  from  29,000  lbs.  milk  in  1  year.  King's 
first  heifers  are  now  freshening  and  are  a  choice  lot,  and  making  a  remarkably  good  showing  at  th 
pail.  When  wanting  good  foundation  stock  get  my  prices  or  come  and  visit  my  farms. 

FRANKLIN  GRIESBACH,  Prop..  Collingwood,  Ont. 

20,000-lb.  Holstein  Bulls— 8  Sold,  2  Left  to  Sell 

Special  offering:    A  pair  from  our  24.687-lb.  sire  (butter,  1.016  lbs.)  and  from  sisters  of  our  20,000- 
lb.  cows.    Also  females.    For  particulars  and  pedigrees  write 
R.  HONEY  &  SONS  -  -  DARTFORP,  ONTARIO 

15  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

The  price  wont  stop  you.    Write  us  if  you  want  a  bull  from  a  high  record  dam  or  from  an  untested 
dam  that  will  have  official  records  in  the  near  future.     Don't  delay  —  write  today. 
 R.  M.  HOLTBY,    PORT  PERRY.  ONTARIO 

r~TI  maintain  a  HrJcroIn  Friocian  Pallia  and  nave  at  a"  times  for  sale,  high-class  stock  of 
select  herd  of  Reg.  1  lwi»USUl-l  licaiaji  v^amc  different  ages,  both  sexes.  I  want  to  reduce  my 
herd  considerably  before  going  out  to  pasture,  and  am  offering  a  number  of  choice  young  cows  and 
heifers  bred  to  Roycroft  Prince  Segis,  a  splendid  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  Het  17309,  and  the  33-lb.  cow" 
Princess  Segis  Walker  18093.  Also  young  bulls  ready  for  service  from  dams  with  records  up  to  30  lbs- 
C.  V.  ROBBINS,  Wellandport,  Fenwish  Sta.    Bell  Phone,  6  R.  6. 

T7r^v         1a  4  bull  calves  up  to  six  months  old,  from  dam  g 
*  u*   «->«lC  w;tn  records  from  21  to  29  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days.    They  are  sired  by  our  herd  bull,  Francy  Calamity 
Hartog,   who  is  sired  by  a  34-lb.  bull  and  from  a  27-lb. 
daughter  of  Jenny   Bonerges   Ormsby.     These  calves  are  good   individuals  and   well  grown 

J.  J.  FOX  &  SONS,  R.  R.  No.  5,  GUELPH,  ONT. 

ITAT  C'T'17TM   RUT  T  C  Bred  in  purple,   Highest    Producing   Strains;    whose  sire 

rHJlvO  1  JE/irN  !>UJ-(lvv3  i3  by  Brother  to  Worlds  50-lb.  7  day  butter  cow. 
Present  Herd   Bull,  4  yrs.   old,  sold  to  avoid   inbreeding.    If  something  Al  is  wanted  write. 

SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Stanstead,  Prov.  Que. 

Highland  Ayrshires  made  the  two  highest  Milk  and  Fat  records  for  the 
breed  in  the  2  year  old  class  that  were  made  in  Canada  last  year,  namely. 
14.064  lbs.  milk,  532  lbs.  fat  and  13,161  lbs.  mHk.  550  lbs.  fat.  The  aver- 
age for  the  total  herd  (three-quarters  of  them  being  2  years  old)  was  ft,272 
lbs.  milk,  377  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.10%. 

A.  E.  FISH  &  SONS,  AYER'S  CLIFF,  QUE. 


Holstein  Bulls 


HIGHLAND 
AYRSHIRES 


918 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


"1 

GaustiG  BalsamA 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Remedy  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  Skin  Diseases,  Parasites  and 
Thrush,  and  I  ameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  Bony  Tumors. 

Removes  Bunches  fiom  Horses  or  Cattle. 
For  Human  Use  Caustic  Balsam  has  no 

equal  as  a  Liniment  and  Counter-irritant 

for  Inflamatory  and  Muscular  Rheumatism, 

Sore  Throat  and  Chest  Colds,  Growths  and 

Stiff  Joints. 
A  Perfect  Antiseptic — Soothing  and  Heal- 

ingif  applied  immediately  to  Burns,  Bruises 

or  Cuts. 

Every  bottle  will  give  satisfaction.  Sold 
by  Druggists  or  sent  by  parcel  post  on 
receipt  of  price  $1.75  per  bottle.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Economy  of 
Mutual  Life 
Insurance 

Trie  gross  operating  expenses 
of"  the  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Canacta  in  1921 
were  only  18.6%  of  the  total 
income  for  the  year. 

Economy  or  Management 
added  to  the  principle  of  Mutu- 
ality makes  the  Mutual  Life  of" 
Canada  one  of  the  soundest 
institutions  in  the  Dominion. 
Business  in  force  now  amounts 
t  >  more  than  $228,697,1 18. 

Send  for  a  copy  of"  our  annual 
report  if"  you  would  see  the 
details  of  the  company's  remark- 
able growth. 


The  MUTUAL  LIFE 

of  Canada 

WATERLOO,  ONTARIO 


A  PAYING  INVESTMENT 

4k  Store  your  corn  in  a 

y#P^  BISSELL  SILO  and  it 
will  keep  sweetandaappy. 
BISSELL  SILOSare  built 
of  seasoned  timber  satu- 
rated with  Wood  Pre- 
servative Oils.  They  are 
durable,  heavy  -  hooped 
structures,  with  air-tight 
walls  and  tight'  doors. 
In  several  sizes  with  or  without  roofs. 
Write  Dept.  W  for  free  catalogue.  97 
T.  E.  Blssell  Co.,  Ltd.,  EUra,  Ont. 


Live  Stock  Auctioneer 

ROBT.   T.  AMOS 

Moffat,  Ont. 

A  life  time  experience  with 
pedigreed  live  stock,  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  of  breeederj. 
Provincial  license.  Arrange  your 
dates  early.  Terms  in  keeping 
with  present  live  stock  con- 
ditiona.  Phone  Guelph  1720 
R.  2  Wire,  Moffat. 


When  You  Think  Of 

FEEDS  or  SEEDS 

think  of 

KELLEY  FEED  &  SEED  CO. 

780  Dovercourt  Rd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 

I   Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 


Founded  1866 


Please  mention  Advocate. 


Skin  Trouble. 

Mare  became  over-heated  a  month  ago 
and  came  out  in  small  pimples  under  the 
skln-  T.  J.  M. 

Purge  her  with  8  drams  aloes  and  2 
drams  ginger  and  after  her  bowels  regain 
normality,  give  her  1  oz.  of  Fowler's 
solution  offarsenic  twice  daily  for  10 
days.  Feedjightly  on  grain  and  allow 
her  grass. 

Alfalfa. 

I  seeded  a  field  to  alfalfa  last  spring. 
Can  I  take  seed  off  it  this  summer,  and 
which  is  the  better,  the  first  or  second  crop? 

R.  L. 

Ans. — The  first  crop  can  be  allowed  to 
mature  for  seed,  or,  if  the  season  is  long 
enough,  the  first  crop  can- be  taken  for  hay 
and  the  second  allowed  to  come  on  for 
seed.  If  there  is  danger  of  early  fall 
frost,  it  might  be  better  to  take  the  first 
crop. 

Cow  Holds  up  Milk. 

I  have  a  pure-bred  Jersey  that  holds 
her  milk  up  at  irregular  intervals.  She 
appears  to  be  in  perfect  health  and  in 
good  condition.  She  freshened  about 
eight  weeks  ago  and  is  running  out  on 
grass.  Some  nights  she  will  only  give 
about  a  pint  of  milk,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing five  or  six  quarts.  W.  J. 

Ans. — Some  cows  have  this  peculiar 
habit  of  holding  up  their  milk.  It 
occurs  more  especially  when  there  is  a 
change  of  milkers,  or  to  some  irregular 
conditions  prevailing  at  milking  time. 
Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  something 
is  drawing  the  milk  from  her  in  the 
pasture?  If  not,  then  about  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  have  one 
person  do  the  milking  and  be  very  quiet 
when  around  the  cow. 

Difficult  Churning. 

W  hat  is  wrong  with  cream  that  Ui  ki_> 
two  or  three  hours  to  churn?  The  butter 
is  good  when  it  does  come,  but  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  gather. 

2.  A  goose  crippled  while  sitting. 
She  moves  around  some,  but  doesn't 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  on  her  feet.  What 
can  I  do  for  her? 

D.  M. 

Ans. — 1.  There  may  be  a  number  of 
causes  for  difficult  churning.  Cold,  thin, 
or  too  thick  cream  will  cause  it.  Too 
much  cream  in  the  churn,  holding  the 
cream  for  too  long  a  time,  or  farrow  cow's 
milk  may  cause  the  trouble.  It  is  some- 
times rather  hard  to  overcome  the 
trouble.  About  the  surest  way  is  to 
pasteurize  the  cream  before  churning; 
that  is,  heat  it  to  140  or  145  degrees  for. 
twenty  minutes,  and  then  cool  it  down  to 
churning  temperature. 

2.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  diagnose 
the  case.  It  is  possible  that  she  just 
lost  the  use  of  her  legs  throsgh  inactivity, 
and  if  so  she  should  gradually  regain 
strength.  It  may  be  that  a  form  of 
rheumatism  has  set  in,  and  if  so  compara- 
tively little  can  be  done  to  relieve  the 
trouble. 

Battery  at  Fault. 

The  generator  of  my  car  will  only 
charge  to  between  10  and  11  amperes. 
The  battery  only  tests  1215.  Is  there 
any  way  that  I  could  make  the  generator 
charge  more?  The  brushes  in  the  gener- 
ator seem  to  work  freely.  S.  M. 

Ans. — Evidenly  the  generator  is  work- 
ing finely.  This  generator  is  'so  con- 
structed that  as  the  speed  of  the  car 
increases  the  amperage  will  not  be 
increased,  and  I  would  not  advise  changing 
the  charging  rate,  although  it  could  be 
done.  The  trouble  is  evidently  in  the 
battery.  Scrape  the  battery  terminals 
and  clamps  perfectly  clean,  then  connect 
up  and  start  the  engine  by  hand.  Take 
the  car  for  a  run  without  using  starter 
or  lights,  then  test  with  the  hydro- 
meter. If  the  trouble  still  exists,  as 
evidenced  by  a  low  reading,  the  trouble 
is  inside  the  battery  and  is  a  battery 
service  station  job.  However,  no  matter 
how  clean  you  think  the  terminals  are, 
be  sure  to  clean  them  thoroughly  before 
trying  the  above  test,  as  75  per  cent, 
of  batterv  trouble  is  really  dirty  terminals. 

E.  W.  K. 


Cockroach. 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  a 
hug  which  we  found  around  our  hot 
water  boiler  in  the  kitchen.  Are  they 
a  species  of  water  bug  that  infest  open 
plumbing?  I  thought  at  first  the  bugs 
came  from  some  old  wood  we  had  cut 
up  and  stored  in  the  cellar.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  bug  and  how  can  it  be  gotten 
rid  of?  M.  S. 

Ans. — The  bug  received  at  this  office 
is  known  as  a  cockroach,  which  is  some- 
times quite  common  in  hotel  and  restaur- 
ant kitchens.  It  ie  very  seldom  that 
these  bugs  are  found  in  a  private  dwelling. 
Thoroughly  scour  around  the  boiler  and 
sink,  and  we  believe  you  can  purchase 
a  prepared  mixture  at  any  drug  store  for 
destroying  roaches. 


Veterinary. 

Cow  Breathes  Heavily. 

Cow  breathes  hard  night  and  morning 
when  she  comes  into  the  stable.  She 
breathes  like  a  heavy  horse.  She  calved 
last  November  and  has  done  reasonably 
well.  She  eats  and  drinks  and  milks 
well  and  is  in  fair  condition.        P.  D.  H. 

Ans.— The  symptoms  indicate  some 
chronic  disease  or  condition  of  the  lungs 
resulting  from  either  previous  acute 
pulmonary  disease  or  tuberculosis,  prob- 
ably the  latter.  An  examination  by  a 
veterinarian  might  reveal  the  cause  of 
the  symptoms,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  to  apply  the  tuberculin 
test  to  determine  with  reasonable  certain- 
ty whether  she  is  tubercular.  If  she  is 
tubercular  the  milk  is  unsafe  for  con- 
sumption. ">  V. 


YORKSHIRES 

CHOICE  YOUNG  STOCK  OF 
good  type  and  from  large  litters. 

Weldwood  Farm,  London,  Ont. 


Improved  Duroc  Jerseya 

My  herd  is  headed  by  best  imported  atock 
carrying  such  noted  blood  lines  as  Orion  Cherry 
King,  Sensation  and  Walt  Top  Col.  Breeding  alio 
first  prize  boar  at  Toronto  and  London  1921 
and  daughters  of  grand  champion  sow,  real  bacon 
type.  Choice  young  breeding  stock  for  sale; 
pairs  no  relation.  Inspection  invited  and  pricet 
right. 

ARTHUR  CATTON,         Northwood,  Ontario 


r 
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Poland  Chinas,  Chester 
Whites  and  Tamworths 

A  grand  lot  of  young  stuff  of  eithe*r  sex; 
right  in  type,  breeding  and  quality  at 
moderate  prices. 

Geo.  G.  Gould,  Essex,  Ont.  R.  R.  No.4 

Inverugie's  Golden  Tamworths 

Sired  by  such  boars  as  Clansman,  Hiawatha, 
Sylvestre  20'20  and  Morriston  Jim,  represent- 
ing the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  I  atilJ 
have  several  young  boars  nearly  ready  for 
service.  A  very  limited  number  of  bred 
sows.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  with  all 
of  our  orders. 

L.  HADDEN,  Box  264,   Sunderland,  OnUrw 


T AM WO RTH  S 

Young  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow,  also  boars  and 
sowe  4  to  5  months  old.    Shorthorn  bull  calves. 
JOHN  W.  TODD,  Corinth,  Ontario- 


ROSEDALE  STOCK  FARM 

Improved  Bacon  Type  Duroc  Jerseys 

Stock  for  sale  at  al  times.    Prices  are  right. 
WALTER  R.  CAMPBELL.       Lobo,  Ontario 


BRAMPTON  JERSEYS" 

Brampton  Jerseys  and  their  descendants  have  won  this  year  wherever  exhibited 
either  by  us  or  our  customers.  Bright  Prince  blood  has  been  the  greatest  factor. 
We  have  six  bulls  rich  in  his  blood  for  sale;  also  ten  imported-in-dam  bulls.  With  a  Brampton  herd 
sire,  you  are  sure  to  win  either  in  the  show-ring  or  dairy  test. 

B.  H.  BULL  &  SON,  BRAMPTON,  ONTARIO 

 "CANADA'S  GREATEST  JERSEY  HERD"  

CANADA'S  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  JERSEY  HERD 

The  Woodview  Herd  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  and  must  be  reduced.  Wc  have 
for  sale  cows,  bred  heifers,  also  younger  heifers  and  two  young  bulls  ready  for  service,  at  prices  thnt 
will  prove  profitable  to  purchasers.  Write,  stating  distinctly  what  is  required.  We  are  prepared  to 
grve  raasonable  time  for  payment  of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  those  who  furnish  satisfactory 
Bank  references.    The  Woodview  Barm  JERSEYS,  London.  Ontario.    Jno.  Prinftle.  Prop. 

— Herd  headed  by  Br.  Silver  Flyer  (imp) 
first-prize  two-year-old  and  reserve  cham- 
pion Jersey  bull  at  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1921.  We  have  bull  calves  from  this  sire 
for  sale  at  right  prices,  and  all  are  from  good  record  R.  O.  P.  dams.  Some  are  closely  related  to  our 
former  champion  butter  cow  of  Canada  (all  breeds),  Sunbeam  of  Edgeley.  Write  for  particulars. 
Visitors  welcome.  JAMES  BAGG  &  SONS,  York  Co.,  Eddeley.  Ont. 


Edgeley  Record  of  Performance  Jerseys 


class  registered 

JERSEY  BULLS  IWanU 

one  ten  months  and  the  other  three  months  old.  I  U.111V** 


COTSWOLD 
YEARLING 


RAMS 


For  particulars  apply 
E.  W.  NESBITT, 


Woodstock,  Ontario. 


I  for  show  purposes.  Give  description  and  quote 
price.  Box  30,  Farmer's  Advocate,  London, Ont. 


WOOL 

How  to  Market  This  Year 

The  market  for  wool  is  considerably  higher  than  for  last  season. 
It  is  strong,  active  and  advancing.  You  are  well  advised  to  ship  your 
wool  this  year  to  the  Growers'  Own  Selling  Organization,  with  its 
strong  selling  connections  in  Canada,  England  and  United  States.  In 
Ontario  ship  to  Weston,  Guelph  or  Carleton  Place. 

Central  Executive: 
Robt.  McEwen  George  L.  Telfer 

Will.  A.  Dryden 

Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  Limited 

Head  Office:  Toronto,  Canada 


Large  Black  Pigs 


F.  W.  COCKSHUTT, 


At  present  for  quick  sale  a  number  of  good  clati  iowl 
due  to  farrow  this  season  at  very  reasonable  prlcei. 
Also  bull  calves  highly  bred  dual  purpose  Shorthorni. 

LYNNORE  STOCK  FARM, 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


NEWCASTLE  TAMWORTHS  AND  SHORTHORNS 

For  immediate  sale:  2  bulls  15  mos.  old,  out  of  splendid  dual-purpose  cows  and  sired  by  Premier  Duke. 
Several  bull  calves  from  6  weeks  to  4  mos.  old.  Young  cows  with  calves  at  foot  and  bred  again,  roan* 
and  reds;  deep  milking  strains.  3  Tamworth  boars  ready  for  service.  Sow  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Bcoking 
orderi  for  April.  Wean  pigs  from  noted  prize  stock.  Prices  right.    Long  distance  phone. 

A.  A.  COLWILL,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Newcastle,  Ont. 


June  29,  1922 
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Hay:  Storing   868 

Hay:        Curing,      with  Modern 

Machinery   831 

Hay  and  the  Hay  Loader:  Good 

Quality   831 

Help:  Accommodation  for  Married  .  306 

Ice:  A  Derrick  for  Hoisting   95 

Increasing  the  Potato  Crop   902 

June  Reminders   759 

Light  and  Power  Plant:  The  Farm....  306 

Manure:  Care  and  Value  of  Barnyard  723 

New  Year  Resolution  for  1922:  A   233 

Nitro-culture  for  Legume  Seed   423 

Nova   Scotia   Farmers'  Association 
Convention   164 

O.  A.  C:  "The  Farmer's  Advocate" 
Scholarship  at  the   723 

Peel  Notes:  South   611 

Picton  County  Notes   129 

Potato  Industry  of  Prince  Edward 

Island:    Seed   271 

Potato  Leaf  Hopper:    The   461 

Potato  Growing:  Good  Methods  in.  ..  647 

Potato  Scab  and  Soil  Conditions   795 

Provincial  Plowing  Match  at  Lindsay 

in  1922   271 

Rack:    Flat   831 

Red  Clover:  Experiences  with   344 

Red  Clover:  Failure  of   539 

Roots:    Manuring  for   423 

Rural  Credit  Scheme:  Ontario's   34 

Rural  Credits:  More  About   95 

Rural  Schools  in  Nova  Scotia   307 

Seeds  and  Grains  of  Good  Quality. ...  128 
Seed  Growers  Hold  Annual  Meeting  271 


Seed  Fair  at  Quebec:  The   461 

Silos  in  Nova  Scotia   345 

Stormont  County:   Notes  From   647 

Sunflower  Silage  at  Burwash   307 

Sunflowers  With   Corn   for  Silage: 

Mixing   422 

Sunflowers  hard  to  Handle   503 

Sunflowers  on  Light  Land   647 

Sweet  Clover:  Annual — A  Profitable 

Crop   8 

Sweet  Clover:     Finds  the  Biennial 

Superior  to  the  Annual   63 

Sweet   Clover:    Hubam  or  Annual 

White  Flowering   129 

Sweet  Clover  Again   271 

Sweet  Clover:  A  Satisfactory  Method 

of  Curing   759 

Sweet  Clover:  Experiences  with   795 

Turnips:    Manuring  for   831 

Wand:  Success  with  the  Magic  307 

Well:   Digging  a,  in  Quicksand   8 

Wire-worm:     The  Destructive  795 

Woodlot:  Fence  the   234 

Woodlots     and      Water  Supply: 

Dying.   344 

York  County  Came  Through:  How  .  345 


Horticulture. 

Apples:  Wrap,  for  long  Keeping   9 

Apples:  Shall  we  Plant,  Now   131 

Apple  Orchard :  The  New   388 

Apple  Sucker:  The   425 

Apples:  Spraying,  for  Aphids   577 

Apple  Growers  Expect  a  Big  Crop: 
Nova  Scotia   725 

Biennial  Bearing:  More  About   687 

Cabbage  Root  Maggot:  Controlling 

the   613 

Canadian  Horticultural  Council   761 

Cauliflowers:  Good  Cultivation  for   870 

Celerv  Growers:     Co-operation  for 

Thedford   798 

Cover  Crops  Play  Important  Part. ...  904 
Cultivation  and  Cover  Crops.  ...  649 
Currants:  Cannot  Import   577 

Fruit :  Advises  Thinning  of   834 

Fruit  Trees:  Bracing   834 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Prospects   870 

Fruit  Marks  Act:  Fines  for  Violation 

of  the   67 

Fruit  Conference:  Sixth  Dominion.  ..  287 
Fruit  Business  for  1920:  A  Survey  of 

the    Niagara   308 

Fruit:  Establishing  New  Varieties  of  425 
Fruit  Trees:  Hardiness  of,  Very  Im- 
portant  725 

Fungicides:  Formulae  for   388 

Garden  Crops:  Inspect  Exports  of  834 

Garden:  Fertilizers  for  the   464 

Garden  Crops:   Successful   761 

Good  Crops  of  Celery   904 

Grape:  Prune  the,  any  Time  now   9 

Grape  Leaf  Hopper  May  be  Serious 
this  Year   167 

Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
Annual  Convention  of   202 

Ontario  Vegetable  Growers  have 
Good  Sessions   235 

Orchard  Fertilizer:  Nitrogen  Prim- 
arily Important  in   505 

Kent  County  Potato  Growers  Organize  904 

Pear  Blight:   Controlling   649 

Plant    Diseases:     The   Nature  and 

Control  of   425 

Potatoes:  Must  we  Import  Seed   541 

Potato  Diseases:   Dusting  for   613 

Potato  Leaf-Hopper   834 

Potato  Certification  Valuable   834 

Pruning  Necessarv  for  Young  Trees: 

Little   577 

Pruning  Demonstration:   A   613 

Raspberry  Leaf  Curl  and  Mosaic   649 

Spies  at  Weldwood:  Promise  of  Fruit 

From  Ten-year-old   798 

Spray  Calendar  for  1922   389 

Spray  Talk  for  Nova  Scotians   541 

Spray  Pointers   541 

Sprays:  Going  Back  to  Liquid   687 

Spraying  Time :  Save  the  Bees  at   687 

Spring  Work:  Get  Ready  for  the   309 

Strawberries:  Plant,  Early   577 

Thinning  Peaches   904 

Transportation  Problems  for  Fruit 

Growers   613 

Trees:   Storm-resistant   834 

Truck  Crops  Fail  on   Muck  Soil: 

Why,   425 


Horse. 

Breed:  Stick  to  one  


•I 


830 


Care  of  Mare   901 

Clydesdale  and  Shire  Shows   502 

Corns — Their  Cause  and  Correction.  574 

Diarrhoea  in  Foals   7f->4 

Eye  Troubles:  The  Effect  of  Salt  on  198 

Feet:  Care  of  Horses'   62 

Forging  or  Over-reaching — Its  Cause 
and  Correction  

Horses:  Care  of  Sick  and  Disabled. ... 

Horse  in  Canada:  The  Light   3 

Horses  for  Profit :  Breeding  Heavy  7 

Influenza  in  Horses 
Interfering — Its  Cause  and  Correction 


Leg  Troubles  in  Horses 
Mare:  Working  the  Brood 


830 


Shoeing  for  Laminitis  or  Founder  305 

Shoulders:  Sore   646 

Silage  Poisoning  in  Horses   758 

Sterility  in  Mares   866 

Stocking  in  Horses   198 

Team  Needs  Attention:  The   646 

They  Breed  'em  in  Ireland   458 

Winter  Feeding  on  Short  Rations  233 


Home  Magazine. 


House  Plan. 


390 


Medicus  Articles: — 
Broadening  Out  of  "Safety  First." 
— Enlarged  Prostate  —  Neph- 
ritis—Backward  Displacement  42 

Constipation — Sciatica,  etc.  838 

Examine  forTuberculosis — Feeding 

Baby  —  Torn  Perineum   875 

Goitre — Constipation    in    Baby — 

Pyorrhoea   74 

Exophthalmic  Goitre — Cretinism 

— Myxedema   104 

Pains  in  Joints  —  Influenza — 
Bunions,  etc.  —  Cracked  Hands 
—  Cold  in  Head  —  Leucorrhcea 

—Styes   137 

Pemberton  Diet  —  Nasal  Polypus 
—  Moles  on  Face  —  Numbness  172 
Large  Glands — Deafness —  Scabies 
— Itch — Bottle  Feeding— About 
Baby  —  Rheumatism  —  Over- 
weight  208 

"Healthy"  People  Well?— Goiter 

— Feeding  Baby   248 

Prevent  Disease — Feeding  Baby 
Whooping  Cough — Heart  Disease  278 

The  Practical  Nurse   317 

Feeding  Baby  —  About  a  Baby — 

Fits   355 

Rubbers — High  Blood  Pressure — 
Precautions  Against  Tuber- 
culosis  394 

Trouble  in  Digestive  Organs  — 

Tuberculosis   429 

The  Sick  Room  —Urine  Test  for 
Sugar — Goitre — Pain  in  Head — 

Leucorrhcea   467 

Prevent  Diphtheria  — Constipation  509 
Consumption  — Noises  in  the  Head 
— Sodium  Iodide  for  Goitre — 
Round  Worms — Inflamed  Gall- 

B  ladder   547 

Prevent  Smallpox   582 

Goitre — Cretinism — Spasmophilia 

—Tetany—   617 

Consumption    — Itching— Convul- 
sions— Overweight  and  Consti- 
pation— Diet  for  Little  Girl  654 
Stomach    Trouble — Santonin  for 
Worms  —  Re  Baby  —  Dilated 

Heart —  Shortness  of  Breath   6^8 

Enlargement  of  Finger  Joints — 
Pain  —  Goitre  —  High  Blood 
Pressure — Warts —  Indigestion  731 
Ailing  Child  —  Heart  Trouble  — 
Re  Epileptic  — Rickets  — Infant 

Feeding  in  hot  Weather   765 

Some  Food  Constituents   801 

Sugar  Poisoning — About  a  Baby— 
Hardening  of  Arteries,  Etc  906 

U.  F.  W.  O.  Convention:  Young 
People's  Report   1* 


Illustrations. 

Aeroplane  Flower:  The   792 

All  Good  Crops  are  not  Profitable — 
Records  Supply  the  Facts   269 


June  29,  1922 


THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


921 


Apple  Orchard  is  an  Asset  to  any 

Farm :    A  Good   341 

Apple-tree  Leaf  Roller  Affects  Young 

Apples:    How  the   414 

Apple  Blossoms  and  the  Promise  of  a 

Fruit  Crop   613 

Apples  of  Good  Quality  do  Well  in 

Boxes:  Red   649 

Array  of  dairy  products  Including 

Several  Kinds  of  Cheese   833 

Ayrshire  Cows  in  the  Show  Ring: 

Three  fine   86 

Ayrshire   Cows  in   Milk:  Beautiful 

Line-up  of  Nine  Aged   95 


Bacon  Hogs   609 

Barn  Raising   99 

Bean  Scale  Used  by  Dealers  for  Samp- 
ling and  Grading  all  Beans  After 

Cleaning   721 

Beef-ring:    Charts    for    16  and  20- 

Share   306 

Berkshire  Stock  at  C.  E.  F.,  Ottawa: 

Part  of  the   237 

Berkshire  Boar   794 

Bessie  C.  Posch   129 

Beulah  7th  and  her  Triplets  526 

Bladder   Campion   865 

Borrow:    George   726 

Borrow's   Birthplace   at  Dereham, 

England   726 

Breeding  Crates  for  Cattle  and  Hogs  163 
"Bridal  Wreath"  Grown  as  a  Hedge  465 

Bullocks:  A  Trio  of  Good   575 

Bullocks  on  a  Middlesex  County  Farm 

Car  lot  of  good   830 

Buttermilk    Tank,    at    an  Oxford 
County  Dairy  Plant   797 

Calves— Well-bred  and  Weil-Fed  610 
Calf  Competition   at   the  Western 
Fair:  Line-up  for  the  424 

Carbrook  Buchlyvie   458 

Carburetors  368 
Challenge    Trophy    Won    by  the 
Mountain  View  Cheese  Factory  at 
the  London,  Eng.,  Dairy  Show  35 
Check-row  Planter  at  Work:  The  ....  681 

Cheese  Factory   576 

Cheese  Factory,  Huron  County:  The 

Holmesville'   796 

Cinnamon  Fern:    The  756 
Cockerel :    Once  a  Prize  Winning,  this 
Bird  Moulted,    Became  a  Hen, 
Cackled  and  Laid  Eggs  849 

Colantha  Tidy  Pauline   346 

Colony  House   421 

Corn:    Bumper  Crops  of  Silage,  do 

not  Come  by  Chance  681 
Corn:  Champion  Dent,  Grower  132 
Corn  Borer:    Flint  Corn  Showing, 

Infestation   457 

Cotswold  Ram  7 
Craigie  Sunray  .  794 

Cream:    Equipment  for  Hauling,  to 
the  Creamery       .  724 

Cultivated  Orchard   904 

Cup  Won  by  Ontario  Fruit  Growers 

At  Imperial  Fruit  Show   202 

Cupboard      Arrangement:    A  con- 
venient  543 


Dairy  Herd  Built  up  by  Cow  Testing 
and  Records:  A  Splendid  269 

Dairy  Factory   537 

Denholmhill  Marmion   342 

Dish  Drainer   727 

Dorset-Horned  Ewe   422 

Drucilla's  Robin   460 

Dunlop:  Mr.  W.  J   650 

Duroc  Jersey  Sow   343 

Eaton :  Sir  John  Craig  480 
Edison  in  his  Laboratory:  Thomas  A.  133 
Egg  Before  the  Candler:     An  In- 
cubated  714 

Fvergreen  Shubbery  Beautiful  Even 

in  Winter   241 

False  Flax   865 

"Fiddle  Heads"— Nature's  Question 

Marks   578 

Field   Bindweed   865 

Flock:    A  Satisfactory  Environment 

for  the   683 

Flower  Girl  16th   334 

Flower  Borders  are  Usually  Better 

than  Flower  Beds   426 

Ford:  Henry  W   68 

Frampton:    H.  N   723 

Fyvie  Sensation   502 

"Gainford  Hall"— Herd  sire,  Ruler, 
and  Three  of  his  Get  127 

Gainford  Eclipse   307 

Gelding  at  Ayr:  Champion  830 

Good  Beginning:  A   456 

Graft:  A  Cleft   298 

Grande  Prairie,  Alberta   168 

Grape  Leaf  Hopper  and  Its  Work   167 

Greta  of  Riverdale   648 

Grosbeak:  Evening   126 

Guernsey  Cow:  A  Typey   54 


Hay:  Wellington   362 

Heather  Bell   305 

Heifer:  A  Live-Stock  Club   26 

Hens  and  their  Egg  Records   93 

Hereford  Herd :  An  Old  Country   127 

Hereford :  The  Type  of,  which  Wins 

in  England   683 

Hickory:  Expanding  Buds  of  the   644 

Holstein:  A  High- Producing   54 

Holstein  Herd   61 

House  for  Farm   242 

House  Plan   390 

Hubam  Grown  on  Plots  at  O.  A.  C...  8 

Identification  Button  as  Used  in 
Denmark   5 

Incubator:  In  Purchasing  an,  see  that 
it  is  well  made  and  Convenient    421 

Jealousy  9th   270 

Jersey:  A  Winning   54 

Jerseys  in  Beautiful  Surroundings: 

Beautiful   308 

Judging  Pavilion  Built  on  New  Lisk- 

eard  Experimental  Farm   891 

King:  John,  K.  C   12 

King:  Mrs.  John   12 

Lamb:  The  First,  of  the  Season  on  a 

Quebec  Farm   711 

Lascelles:  Viscount   274 

Latourell:  W.  H.,  Buildings  and  Herd 

on  the  Farm  of   611 

Lanton  Toft   6 

Laundering  in  Canada   762 

Laundering  at   Porto   Rico,  West 

Indies   763 

Laying  Pen  and  Straw  Loft  as  Found 

on  Farm  of  H.  K.  Revell,  Goderich  145 

Lily   749 

Lincoln  Ewe..   343 

"Linesmen"  Who  are  Hunting  Down 

Scrub  Bulls  in  Peel  County   164 

Line-up  of  Health}'  Youngsters  that 

Show  good  care  and  Breeding   832 

Lister:  Lord  549 

Live  Stock  in  the  Yards:  Millions  of 

Dollars  Worth  of   501 

Loan  Association  in  Ontario:  Officers 

of  the  First  Farm   36 

Mandrake  in  Flower:    The   720 

Mangels  Fertilized  with  Nitrate  of 

Soda  in  Addition  to  Basic  Slag, 

Superphosphate  and  Potash   262 

Manure  Pile:  A  Well-made   723 

March  Past:   422 

Maritime  Stock  Breeders'  Association: 

Officers  of  the   539 

Mary:    H.  R.  H.  Princess   274 

Mazurka  .   901 

Mendel's  Law  Works  Out :  How   304 

Milk  House:  A  Poor  type  of   685 

Milk  House:  A  Good  Type  of   504 

Milk  House:  A  Neat  and  Convenient  190 
Milk  Pails:   Which  of  these,  do  you 

Prefer   190 

Moth:    The  Case-bearing  Clothes.  ..  4 

Nellie  Zro  Mercedes   165 

Ness:  Douglas  A   286 

Newton  Belle   502 

Oak  Bluff  Monarch   162 

Oats  Being  Treated  with  Formalin 

for  Smut   461 

Oats  on  a  New  Brunswick:  A  25-acre 

Field  of   573 

Oiled  up  and  at  it   793 

Oka  Agricultural   Institute:  Dairy 

Barns  and  silos  at  the   462 

Oka  Agricultural  Institute:  Mature 

Ayrshires  in  R.  O.  P.  at  the   463 

Orchard:    A   Young   834 

Orchard  with  Tops  Pruned  down  to  a 

Reasonable  Height:  An  old   464 

Orchard  Garden  of  Mrs.  Frances 

Hodgson,  Burnett:    The   542 

Orchard:    Renovation  of  an  Old,  Should 

Include   Cultivation    until  the 

Middle  of  June   687 

Orchard  at  Weldwood :  Rhode  Island 

Greening  Tree  in  the   761 

Oxford  Downs:  A  Flock  of   610 

Pasturage  Should  be  Supplemented 

with  Concentrates:    Early   540 

Pasture:  Rich,  Luscious,  Means  Ab- 
undant Milk  Yields   760 

Pearl  of  Balquido   129 

Percheron  Mares  at  Guelph — Black 

Loraine,  Gipsy  and  Jane   62 

Percheron :  A  Typey   233 

Pitcher  Plant:  The  900 

Pius  XI— the  new  Pontiff   275 

Pleasing    Setting    for    an  Ontario 

Homestead   868 

Plowing    for    Corn:    Many  Prefer 

Spring  ,   573 

Plow  Team:    An  able,  Faithful   818 

Pneumatic  Outfit — Tank,  Engine,  and 

Pump   161 

Potatoes:  Scabby    647 


Potatoes— Picking  Over  the  Seed 

After  Treating  for  Scab   647 

Progress  Club:  The   414 

Purlinesin  Place  and  the  Rafters  up  11 

Rack:    Parts  of  Flat   831 

Reek:    W.  R   131 

Rosemary  Duke   33 

Royal  Marquis   538 

Ruby  A   270 

Seed  Corn  for  a  Crop:    Picking  the 

Best   197 

Seed  Corn  Tester:  A  Simple  Type  of  674 
Shade  and  Water  are  Great  Assets  to 

the  Pasture   722 

Shoats  in  the  Paddock:  Feeding  the..  683 

Shepherd  and  His  Flock:  A  Real   238 

Sheridan:  Mrs   427 

Shoe:  A  Half-bar  and  Full-bar          .  574 

Shorthorns  on  an   English  Estate: 

Dual-purpose  !   127 

Shropshire  Flock  Shown  at  Toronto 

and    London,    1921,   by   D.  W. 

Baxter   386 

Shrimp:  Fairy   608 

Silver  Flyer  (Imp.)   272 

Simcoe    County   Forestry  Station: 

Opening  of  the   835 

Skate  Sailing  is  an  Exhilarating  Sport  169 
Southdown  Wethers  at  Chicago,  1921 : 

First  Prize  Car  Lot  of   198 

Southdown  Flock   344 

South  Craig  Footprint   869 

Sow  Thistle:    Perennial   865 

Southdown  of  Show  Calibre:    A   866 

Spraying  Means  the  Saving  of  Time 

as  well  as  Fruit:  Efficiency  in  .\..  388 

Spy  Trees  at  Weldwood  Farm   798 

Steers:      Fourteen  Hundredweight 

two-year-old   34 

Steer:  A  Good   236 

Steers  Being  Finished  on  Blue  Grass 

Pasture  '.  758 

Strawberries  Interplanted  in  a  Young 

Orchard   541 

Summer:  A  Reminder  of   9 

Summer  Holiday:  Enjoying  a  682 
Swee,t  Clover  Photographed  on  July 

9:  Annual   63 

Sweet  Clover  Ready  for  Harvest:  A 

A  Crop  of   385 

Tamworth      Sow      at  Toronto: 

Champion   423 

Tamworth  Boar   162 

Tapping  the  First  Tree   271 

Team  at  Ottawa:  First  Prize   128 

Team:  A  Well-matched  Farm   574 

Tent  Caterpillar:     Adult  and  Egg 

Mass  of   864 

Thornham  Regent   94 

Trees  that  are  Scraped  can  be  Sprayed 
Trees  on  the  Kingston  Road  Provin- 
cial Highway:    An  Avenue  of  fine  831 

More  Effectively   341 

Trees:    To  be  Well  Pruned,  Should 
be  Opened  up  to  let  in  Sunlight.  ..  505 

Tree  Girdled  by  Mice   577 

Tree  Ruined  by  the  April  Ice  Storm: 

A  Sturdy.   834 

Turkeys  Cannot  be   Confined  too 
Closely,  Even  for  Fattening   742 

Veal  Calves:  A  Pen  of,  on  Their  Way 

to  Market  from  Glengarry  County  903 
Vim   866 

Wedgwood:  Josiah   204 

Well  Construction:  A  Good  Type  of  161 

Western    Raleigh   424 

Wheat  Grown  From  Good  Seed  in  a 
Bad   Season:   Splendid   Crop  of 

Spring    197 

Whey  Tank  is  Popular  in  all  Cheese 

Factory  Districts   612 

Windsor  Broadhook   901 

Winners  at  Toronto  Fat  Stock  Show, 

1921   646 

Winter  Sunshine   39 

Winter  Scenery  in  Quebec :    A  Pictur- 
esque bit  of   310 

Woodlots  on  Farm  of  Ed.  Dunn,  West 
Nissouri  Tp   234 

Yorkshire  Sow  and  her  Litter   458 

Yorkshire:  A  Typey,  Prolific   867 


Live  Stock. 

After-birth  in  Cows:  Retention  of  the  198 

Bacon  Market:  The  !   6 

Bacon  Type  Important:  Correct   94 

Bacon  Type:    Test  out  the,  in  the 

Corn  District   198 

Bacon  Supplies:  Uniformity  in   646 

Barns  and  Yards:  Planning   233 

Beef  Ring  for  Fresh,  High-quality 

Meat:    The   306 

Breeding  of  Live  Stock:  Community  830 

Breeding  Crates  for  Cattle  and  Hogs  163 

Breeder:    The  Unscrupulous   163 

Breeders'  Annual  Meetings:    The ....  270 


Bulls:    Weeding    out    Inferior,  in 
Bruce  County...   163 

///'  J  l,  , 

Calves  of  the  Beef  Breeds:  Raising  83 

Calves:  Keep  the,  Thrifty   722 

Cattle  Raising  in  Brazil   343 

Cloth:  Brand  all,  with  the  Percent- 
age of  Material  it  Contains  /305 

Cross  Breeding:    Costly   866 

Dehorning  Cattle..   646 

Disease-:  Rigid  Laws  Keep  Out   422 

Docking  and  Castrating  the  Lambs.  ..  574 
Duroc  Jersey:    The  New  Type   794 

Eastern  Live  Stock  Union:  Annual 

_  Meeting  of  the   758 

Embargo:     British  Agriculturist's 
View  of  the   866 

Fat  Stock  Shows:  British   6 

Flock:    Habits  of  the   422 

Flock:  Dip  the,  to  Destroy  Parasites  682 

Flock:  The  Farm   758 

Foul  in  the  Feet  of  Cattle   538 

Foul  in  the  Foot:     Bluestone  and 
Molasses  for   574 

Gestation  Table:  The   458 

Grass:  Turning  to   502 

Herd:  Sanitation  in  the   233 

Hogs:   Mineral  Matter  for   33 

Hog:  Feeding  the  Market   270 

Hogs:  A  Frame  Building  for   305 

Hogs:  Price  of,  at  Different  Seasons.  ..  386 

Live  Stock:      Advertising  Canada 

Through  her   7 

Live    Stock    at    American  Shows: 

Canadian   62 

Live  Stock  Breeders'  Meetings   162 

Live  Stock  Conference  held  at  Monc- 

ton:    Important   867 

Livestock:  South  American  Breeders 

Want  Canadian   162 

Live  Stock  Breeders  of  all  Countries 

Have  Suffered   343 

Meat  Trade:  The  World's   342 

Mutton  Consumption:  A  Drive  for. ...  538 

Piggery:  A  Small   270 

Piggery  Dry  and  Convenient:  Have 

the   305 

Protecting  Cattle  Against  Flies   901 

Ration:  Mineral  Supplements  for  the 

Live  Stock   683 

Ration:  Utilizing  Straw  in  the   683 

Roots  for  Hogs  and  Cattle   722 

Royal  Show  Promised  for  this  Fall....  270 

Scottish  Letter:  Our   386 

Sex  be  Controlled  in  Cattle:  Can   502 

Sheep   and    Swine    Breeders  Elect 

Directors   7 

Sheep:    A  New  Roughage  for   128 

Sheep  entries  Show  Big  Increase   128 

Silage  Dangerous:  Moldy   62 

Silage:  Moisture  is  Important  Factor 

in  Making  Good   62 

Springtime     Brings  the  Stockman: 

What   610 

Start  is  Important:  A  good   574 

Swine:  Handling  the  Herd  of   94 

Swine:   Advanced  Registry  for   233 

Swine:  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach 

and  Intestines  in   830 

Swine:  Paralysis  in   343 

Toole  at  Ames:  Professor   422 

Vermin:    Keeping  the  Cattle  Clean 
and  free  from   33 

Wool  to  be  Handled  by  Canadian  Co- 
operative Wool  Growers:  Ontario.  Ml 

Wool:  Worked  Over  vs.  Virgin   422 

Wool  Growers  Hold  Annual  Meeting: 

Canadian  Co-operative   460 

Wool  Harvest:  The   682 

Wool  Market  Strengthening:    The.  ..  830 


Poultry. 

Broilers:    Feeding   for   849 

Broilers  and  Roasters:  Why  not  raise  813 

Caponizing:  An  Experiment  in   743 

Caponizing  for  Market   778 

Chicks:  Embryo  Mortality  in    706 

Chicks:  Pointers  on  Feeding   742 

Chicks:  Curdled  Milk  for   814 

Chickens:  Don't  Overcrowd  the   850 

Ducks:  Care  of  Young   706 

Ducks:  Experience  with  Pekin   705 

Ducklings:  No  Sour  Milk  for   705 

Dutfks:  Questions  about   522 

Ducks:  Subscriber  gives  Experience 

with   665 
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Eggs:  Difference  in   440 

Eggs:  Good  or  Bad   850 

Eggs;  Jniport  o{  Chinese   522 

Eggs  for  Home  use:  Preserving   743 

Eggs:  The  Flavor  of   814 

Experience  Worth  Nothing:  An   522 

Experience:  A  Satisfactory.   593 

Feeding  Important  Now   325 

Geese  Require  Little  Attention   666 

Goslings:  Rearing   778 

Guinea  Fowl  at  Breeding  Time   743 

Hens:   Follow  Lines  of  Dairy  Cattle 
Judging    with   326 

Incubator:  Clean  the   440 

Laying  Contests  Teach  us:  What  the  145 

Lice  on  Young  Poultry:  Kinds  of   813 

Light  in  the  Poultry  House   81 

Lime  for  Hens  and  Chicks   814 

Laying  Stock:  Feeding  Summer   849 

Mites:    Sure  Death  to   81 

Mite:  The  Feather — A  new  Poultry 
Pest   665 

Ontario  Poultry  Confederation  Con- 
ference  849 

Poultry  Houses:  Sites  for   850 

Poultry  Raising:  National  Aspects  of  438 

Poultry:  Vitamines  Essential  for   706 

Poults:  Rearing  and  Feeding  Young..  742 

Problems:  Solving   558 

Pullets  Profitable:  Early   325 

Short  Course  at  Macdonald  College....  742 
Stay  on  the  Job    289 

Turkeys:  Ailments  of  Young   850 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Abortion:  Contagious   114 

Agistment  of  Cattle   370 

Alfalfa  for  Seed  369, 444,  523,  561 

Alimony  '.   290 

Aphids  on  Shrubs   745 

Barns:  Metal   Drive   23 

Barn  Floor   596 

Beekeeping   186 

Bee  Books   327 

Bees:    Moving   634 

Bird  Has  Sore  Leg   488 

Blind  Mare   186 

Boundary  Dispute   486,  525, 745 

Buckhorn   596 

Bull:  A  Young   372 

Calves  Eat  Wood   488 

Calves  Ailing   185 

Calf:  Feed  for....   150 

Caponizing  Cockerels   561 

Car:    Buying  a   370 

Castor  Oil  Plant   185 

Cecropia  Moth   185 

Car:  Primer  for   443 

Chancery:  In   290 

Chattels:    Claiming   525 

Chicks:  Loss  of  561,779 

Clover  Seed   23 

Collecting  for  Work  745 

Coal:  Dealing  in   326a 

Collies:  Welsh  .   441 

Conveyance  Without  Consideration..  635 

Corn  for  Mare  in  Foal :    Cut   188 

Councillor:   Qualifications  for   83 

Cows  Failing  in  Flesh   633 

Cows:   Feed  for  444,  559,  595 

Cows  have  Depraved  Appetite   372 

Cows  Cough   186 

Cowpox   326a 

Crops   326b 

Dairy  Standards  Act   188 

Damage  Action   328 

Deed:  Executors'   114 

Deed  of  Land   486 

Disinherited   220 

Dismissal   816 

Ditching:  Municipal   25 

Doctor's  Bill   816 

Dog:  Sick   371 

Dower,  etc   290 

Drain :  Digging  a   22 

Drainage   24 

Duck  Eggs:  Hatching  22,  443, 633 

Duck  Feathers   23 

Ducks  669,779 

Eczema  441,560 

Egg-bound  Hens   189 

Eggs:  Double-yolked   596 

Eggs:  Fertile   709 

Elmr  Burnt   525 

Employee :Claim  Against   114 

Employee  Injured   369 
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Encroachment   634 

Estate:  Devolution  of   370 

Estate:  Giving  up  Share  of   370 

Estate:  Distribution  of  596,632 

Estate:  A  Life   779 

Evener:  Three-horse   326a 

Exchange:  Not  Fair   83 

Father  and  Son   186 

Feather  Pulling   669 

"Feeds  and  Feeding"   189 

Fertilizer  for  Spring  Crops   25 

Fertilizing  Field   82,  185,  444,  524 

Fishing  Rights   189 

Fish:  Saving   668 

Flax  for  Feed:  Wild   23 

Fowl  Trespass   370 

Fowl:  Tubercular   560 

Foxtail  Seed  for  Feed   149 

Grapes   633 

Geese:  African   24 

Geese:  Identifying   220 

Goldenrod   595 

Ground  Hogs   779 

Ground-hogs   853 

Guinea  Fowl   596 

Hand  Lotion  25,484 

Hay  in  Mow:  Tons  of   523 

Hay  and  Straw   187 

Hay:  Spring  Crop  for   487 

Hedge:  Pruning  a   523 

Heifer  Fails  to  Breed  221,  816 

Henhouse  A   326b 

Hens:  Tonic  for   327 

Hens:  Feeding   488 

Hens  go  Lame   525 

Hens  Dying   669 

Hens:  Tuberculosis  in.   853 

Hired  Man's  Work  and  Pay   633 

Hogs   185 

Holidays   816 

Holstein  Markings   22 

Horse  has  Sore  Eyes   488 

Horse  has  Sore  Neck   369 

Horses:  Clipping   441 

Horse  out  of  Condition   484 

Horses:  Corn  for   487 

Horse  Stable   745 

House:  Raising  a  Brick   444 

Inbreeding   853 

Income  Tax   22 

Intestacy  220,  635 

Intestacy  and  Infants   635 

Judgment:  A  Delayed   371 

Lamb  Acts  Strangely   596 

Landlord  and  Tenant  and  Purchaser 

 82,  633 

Legs:  Swollen   22 

License  to  Sell  186,  220,  816 

License  to  Operate  Steam  Engine   745 

Lilacs:   Killing   595 

Lime   327 

Live  Stock  Judging:  Book  on   371 

Loan  of  Horse   525 

Lost  Time   816 

Lumber  in  a  Log:  Feet  of   369 

Lump  Jaw  186,  633 

Mange  559 

Mangels  vs.  Turnips   633 

Mare:  Feed  for   633 

Meat:  Curing   485 

Mechanic's  Lien   635 

Milk:  Cooling   82 

Milk:  Paying  for   816 

Minor:  Note  of   220 

Minor:  A  Hiring  Agreement  with   372 

Miscellaneous...  149, 187,  487,  560,  709 

Misrepresentation   22 

Month's  Work:    A  816 

Mortar:  Removing   745 

Muck:  Black   442 

Muskrat  Farming   25 

Nitrate  of  Soda   560 

Note:  Action  on   486 

Oats:  Old  .   290 

Odor:  Removing,  from  Clothes   441 

Oil:  Unsatisfactory   51 

Onion  Sets   595 

Onion  Maggot   442 

O.  A.  C:  Requirements  to  Enter   488 

Ophthalmia:  Periodic  113,709 

Orchard :  Working  the   487 

Orchard  Grass   524 

Owner  of  Slabs,  etc.,  595,  745 

Partnership:  Proposed   83 

Pastures  443,484,486 

Patent:  Protecting  a   255 

Peanuts   668 

Peas,  Oats  and  Sweet  Clover   709 

Petition  Forms   24 

Physics  of  Agriculture   328 

Pigs:  Unthrifty   779 

Pigs  on  Shares:  Keeping   22 

Pigs:  Feeding   113,185,632 

Piggery:  Material  for   444 

Pigs:  Hairless     524 


Pigeons  and  Doves:  Wild   779 

Potatoes:  Early   561 

Pulley:  Size  of   327 

Receipts  for  Payment   328 

Rent:  Payment  of   486 

Rifle:  Range  of  442,779 

Road:  Non-repair  of   816 

Road-drag   779 

Roots:  Troublesome   816 

Roup  326a,  634 

Rye  442,  559 

Sale:    Irregular   632 

Salary  of  M.P   188 

School:  Sending  Children  to   745 

Scratches  441,  523,  669 

Seeding  Down  on  Wheat   443 

Seedy  Toe   256 

Seeds   326b 

Service  Fee   327 

Share  Farming   779 

Shavings  for  Bedding.   150 

Silage  for  Horses   22 

Silage:  Moldy   23 

Silo:  Capacity  of   23 

Silo:  Material  for  51, 149,  326a,  779 

Slander   485 

Smoke-house   444 

Smut  524,  561 

Snakeroot:  Canada   745 

Soap:  Hard   525 

Soil  for  Plants   372 

Soil:  Enriching  the   186 

Sorghum  for  Milk   188 

Sorghum  327,484 

Sow  Thistle   371 

Spray  Material   487 

Spraying  Trees  441,  634 

Squid:  The   186 

Squirrels   668 

Stable  Floor   371 

Statute  Labor   559 

Stallion  Owner:  Liability  to   114 

Steer  Fails  in  Condition   523 

Stifled  Mare  189,327 

Sugar  Beets   326b 

Sugar  Cane  for  Fodder   488 

Summerfallow   559 

Sunflower  Seed:  Yield  of   220 

Survey  Desirable:  A   326a 

Sweeny   487 

Sweet  Clover:  Bloating  on,   853 

Sweet  Clover:  Feeding  328,  369 

Sweet  Clover         443,  484,  559,  595,  709 

Swine   149 

Tanning  Groundhog  Skin   23 

Tanning  a  Skin  .51,  186,  290,  441,  816 

Taxation:  Exemption  of  Woodlands 

from   485 

Taxidermy   22 

Tenant  Seeding  Down   290 

Tenant  in  Default   525 

Tenant  and  Fence   816 

Timber:    Fallen   486 

Title  to  Land   328 

Tobacco:   Sale  of   189 

Tomatoes:  Yield  of   745 

Trees:  Overhanging   150 

Trees  for  Windbreak:  Free   188 

Trees:  Council  Selling   220 

Tuberculosis  in  Fowl  150,  185 

Turkeys:  Where  to  Purchase   328 

Turkeys:  Diarrhoea  in   524 

Unpaid-for  Logs   220 

Unsatisfactory  Stone   632 

Vendor:   Death  of   186 

Vermin   189 

Wages:  Minimum   189 

Warden:  Salary  of   188 

Warranty:  Breach  of   150 

Warts:  Removing   82 

Waterproof  Canvas   523 

Water  Course:  Blocking   632 

Wall:    Material  for,  220,  255,  443,  669 

Wall:  Watertight   523 

Weeds:  Killing   328 

Weights  of  Vegetables   23 

Whitewash   51,    596,  632 

Widow's  Rights  187,  779 

Will  Without  Witness   635 

Wireworms   524 

Worms  and  Kidneys:  Medicine  for.  ..  560 

Worms   633 

Worms  853 


Questions  and  Answers. 
Veterinary. 


Cough:  Chronic   113 

Cow  Unable  to  Rite   185 

Cow:  Lame   484 

Cow  has  Diarrhoea   816 

Diabetes  Insipidus  or  Polyuria   524 

Diarrhoea  in  Young  Pigs   82 

Diarrhoea:  Chronic,  etc.   83 


Founded  1806 

Enlargement  at  Navel   113 

Feet:  Bad  Front   256 

Horse  Sweats  easily   82 

Horse:  How  to  Cause  Action  in  a   256 

Horse:  Fatality  in   668 

Joints  and  Luxation  of  Patella:  Weak  22 L 

Knees:  Weak   220 

Lame  Mare   220 

Leucorrhoea   83 

Lump  on  Knee   255 

Mammitis.   670 

Milk  Smell  of  Onions:  Breath  and   670 

Open  Joint   221 

Paralysis:    Partial  559,  670 

Pigs  Continuously  Shake   669 

Ringbone   82 

S.urf  on  Legs   113 

Shoulders  and  Backs:  Sore   670 

Splint,  etc   441 

Udder  Troubles   24 

Water:  Salty   113 

Worms  in  Pigs   221 


Our  School  Department. 

Agriculture:  Lincoln's  View  of   858  J 

Birds:  Attracting  the   530 

Cold  Frames:  The  use  of   530 

Dairy  Breeds:  The  Origin  of  27,  54 

Eggs  in  the  Home:  Preservation  of.  ..  714 

Farm  Animals   86i 

Fertilizers:  The  use  and  Composition 
of   262 

Gardening:   Intensive   602 

Garden  Seeds:  Planting   674 

Gardens:  Re  School   674 

Grafting:  The  Importance  of   298 

Grafting:  How,  may  be  Taught  414 
Grain:  Selecting  the  Seed   154 

Holiday  Time:  Something  Interest- 
ing for   894 

Holsteins  and  Ayrshires  The:  Origin 

of  ■   27 

Hot-bed:  A  Lesson  on  the   378 

Incubation   602 

Judging  Farm  Crops   226 

Milk  Clean:  Keeping  the   154 

Milk:  A  Study  of   190 

Milk:  Bacteria  in   190 

Milk:  What  is   226 

Play:  Organized   858 

Progress  Club:  Our   414 

Project— Problem  Method :  The   638 

Protective  Coloring   86 

Seed  from  Biennial  Plants:  Obtaining  714 

Smut:  Treating  Oats  for   494 

Soils:  Study  of  -  822 

Soil:    Robbing  the  L858 

Soil:  Cultivating  the   894 

Teacher,  Trustee  and  Janitor   378 

Teaching  Little  Children   494 

Teachers:  A  Word  with   530 

Transplanting   822 
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Monteith  Demonstration 
Farm  Abandoned. 

Information  has  been  received  from 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario 
to  the  effect  that  the  demonstration  farm 
maintained  by  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Monteith,  in  Northern 
Ontario,  is  to  be  abandoned,  and  that  a 
larger  acreage  has  been  purchased  at  New 
Liskeard,  where  a  permanent  farm  will 
be  operated  principally  along  lines  of 
dairying  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlers  of 
the  Temiskaming  District  and  other  parts 
of  Northern  Ontario  where  results  secured 
will  be  applicable.  The  land  and  build- 
ings at  Monteith  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  Department  of  Education  to  be 
operated  in  connection  with  the  school 
recently  established  there  and  which  has 
been  so  successful  so  far  that  applications 
to  the  capacity  of  the  school  for  the 
coming  year  were  received  before  the 
close  of  the  present  school  year. 

The  acreage  of  land  formerly  held  by 
the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  at 
New  Liskeard  under  the  Northern  De- 
velopment Branch  of  this  Department 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and,  in  addition,  a  further 
block  of  land,  which  we  understand  to 
consist  of  about  175  acres,  has  been 
secured.  The  present  Superintendent  of 
the  Monteith  farm,  C.  M.  Laidlaw,  will 
go  to  New  Liskeard  to  take  charge  of 
the  institution  and  the  live  stock  at 
Monteith  will  be  sold  except  for  such 
animals  as  may  be  retained  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  New  Liskeard 
is  situated  in  the  most  developed  section 
o!  the  Temiskaming  District  and  is  about 
100  miles  south  of  the  former  location 
of  the  demonstration  farm  at  Monteith. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  avoidance  of  duplicate  government 
farms  in  Temiskaming  and  the  concen- 
tration of  effort  on  one  good  farm  at 
New  Liskeard  instead  of  on  two  inefficient 
institutions  at  Monteith  and  New 
Liskeard,  will  be  of  pronounced  value  to 
the  settlers  and  farmers  of  the  north 
country. 

An  article  appeared  in  last  week's  issue 
dealing  with  the  demonstration  farm  at 
New  Liskeard  as  it  had  formerly  been 
conducted  under  the  Northern  Develop- 
ment Branch  of  the  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests.  This  article  had  been  held 
for  some  time  owing  to  lack  of  space  and 
unfortunately  the  above  information  did 
not  reach  us  until  last  week's  article  was 
in  print. 

Shorthorns  in  the  R.  O.  P. 

The  following  Shorthorn  cows  have 
recently  qualified  in  the  R.  O.  P.:  Mollie, 
a  nine- year-old,  owned  by  Geo.  S.  Lamp- 
man,  Thedford,  produced  11,190  lbs. 
milk  and  421  lbs.  fat.  Her  test  was 
3.76  per  cent.  Julia  Juliet,  owned  by 
Jos.  B.  Peart,  Caledonia,  gave  8,619 
lbs.  milk  and  316  lbs.  fat,  as  a  four-year- 
okl.  Geo.  W.  Hunter,  Centralia,  had 
two  cows  which  qualified,  Lady  Victor, 
a  six-year-old,  with  6,735  lbs.  milk  and 
307  lbs.  fat,  and  Lady  Gem,  eleven  years 
old,  with  8,607  lbs.  milk  and  341  lbs.  fat. 
Red  Bird,  a  three-year-old,  owned  by 
H.  B.  Webster,  St.  Mary's,  produced 
5,900  lbs.  milk  and  214  lbs.  fat,  with 
a  test  of  3.78.  An  eight-year-old  cow, 
Willow  Grove  Victoria,  from  the  stable 
of  D.  Z.  Gibson,  Caledonia,  gave  9,307 
lbs.  milk  and  410  lbs.  fat.  Her  test  was 
4.4  per  cent.  Kentville  Lady,  owned  by 
the  Experimental  Farms,  Kentville,  N.  S., 
gave  7,727  lbs.  milk  and  322  lbs.  fat,  as  a 
two-year-old.  -Her  test  was  4.17  per 
cent.  Another  cow  from  the  same  stable, 
Hedgyn  Susan,  nine  years  old,  gave  9,481 
lbs.  milk  and  381  lbs.  fat.  Beatrice 
6th,  owned  by  the  Win.  Weld  Company, 
London,  gave  7,743  lbs.  milk  and  311  lbs. 
fat,  as  an  eight-year-old.  Her  test  was 
4.16. 


R.  D.  Hunter,  of  Beach  Ridge  Stock 
Farm,  writes,  under  date  of  June  10,  that 
he  has  sold  the  young  bulls  advertised 
in  "The  Farmer's  Advocate."  One  goes 
to  head  the  herd  of  Mr.  Slavin,  of  Hensell, 
and  the  other  to  John  Hoffmyr,  of  Strat- 
ford These  are  a  pair  of  good,  thick 
calves  of  the  right  sort,  and  should  do 
their  respective  owners  much  good. 


"Farmers,"  said  the  fair  city  visitor, 
"arc;  just  as  dishonest  as  the  city  milkmen. 

"How  d'ye  make  that  out?"  asked  the 
farmer's  wife. 

"This  morning,"  said  the  girl  accusing- 
ly, "with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  your  hired 
man  water  the  cows  just  before  he 
milked  them." 


Don't  Buy  Unknown  Twine 


to  save  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  first  purchase  price, 
because  you  may  lose  many  times  the  original 
saving  in  broken  bundles,  short  weight,  bunchy 
and  snarly  twine.    The  old  reliable  brands  — 

McCORMICK,  DEERING 
INTERNATIONAL 

At  the  Lowest  Price  in  Years 

PRICES  just  announced  for  McCormick,  Deering  and  Interna- 
tional binder  twine  are  the  lowest  in  years.    The  reductions 
just  made  will  effect  a  saving  of  $1,125,000  to  the  farmers 
of  Eastern  Canada. 

When  you  consider  that  this  new  low  price  buys  the  best  to  be 
had  in  twine — brands  which  have  been  used  in  Canada  for  half 
a  century,  you  will  see  that  you  cannot  afford  to  experiment  with 
some  unknown  grade  of  twine  to  save  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

McCormick,  Deering  and  International  twine  is  guaranteed  for 
full  length,  full  strength  and  full  weight.  It  is  spun  smooth  and 
uniform  and  will  tie  the  greatest  number  of  bundles  with  the 
fewest  breaks. 

The  Prices  Are  Out — The  McCormick-Deering  Dealer 
W ill  Quote  You — See  Him  Right  A  way  to  Insure  Getting 
the  Original  and  Genuine  at  the  Lowest  Price  in  Years. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

of Canada  «° 

HAMILTON  CANADA 

EASTERN  BRANCHES  -  Hamilton.  London.  Ottawa.  Ont  .  Montreal.  Quebec.  Que..  St  John  n  3. 


LUNDY  Lawn  Fence 

For-  Lawns,  Gardens,  Suburban  or  Country 
Homes,  Churches  and  Schools. 


An  attractive  fence  adds  to  the  ap 
pearance  of  property,  keeps  out 
dogs    and  stray  animals, 
preserves  lawns  and 
flower  beds. 


Sharp 
Point 

Steel  Posts 

The  Heaviest  on  the  Market 
for  Use  in  Erecting  Farm  Fence 

This  is  one  of  our  specialties.  No  holes  to  dig;  a  few  raps  with  the 
sledge  and  the  post  is  in  for  a  lifetime,  straight  and  strong.  Lundy 
. r  *-ata,°S"»       Farm  Fence  has  marvellous  strength  and  is  in  great  demand, 
and  Prices 

A.  R.  LUNDY,        257  King  Street,  W.,  Toronto. 


DOMINION 
Trailers  &  Truck  Units 

Your  car  will  pull  a 

Dominion  Trailer 
Your  old  car  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  dependable 
1,  2,  or  3  ton  truck 
with  the 

Dominion  Truck  Unit 

Write  for  prices  and 
particulars. 

Dominion  Truck 
Equipment  Co.  Ltd. 

Kitchener,  Ont. 


Wfcen  writing  please  mention  Advocate. 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


June  29,  1922 


Are  You  Prepared? 

CHOULD  this  prove  a  bad 
season  for  you,  are  you 
prepared  to  meet  it — have 
you  anything  in  reserve  at 
the  Bank  ?  Without  stint- 
ing* you  can  easily  put 
something  away  out  of 
each  sale  for  the  future. 
C.A  Savings  Account  has 
proved  a  blessing  to  many 
a  farmer  before  now. 

THE  ROYAL  BANK 
OF  CANADA 

asH 


Lasts  Longer — Cheapest 

Uh  these  wide  tire  rteel  wheela  with 
remcve&ble  a  poke*,  eaaUr  replaceable 
at  lew  coat    Aalc  for 

Tudhope-  Anderson 
Steel  Wheels 

Ordinary  wheela  hare  •  pokes  eaat  la 
tbe  hob  and  are  useless  when  spoke* 
are  broken.  Tudhope-Anderaoa  wheels 
last  a  lifetime,  the  ■  pokes  being  re- 
placeable. 

Made  in  sixes  20"  to 
60"  diameter,  with  tires 
8'  to  10"  wide:  bobs  ta 
\  tit  any  skein  or  bearing. 

Write  for  full  particu- 
lar* and  order  blanks. 

We  also  manufacture 
Low  Down  Trucks  with 
Wide  Tire  Steel  Wheels. 

Tudhope- Anderson  Co.,  Limited 
Orillia  -  -  Ontario  73 


Perfection! 


BEST 
NAD  I  AN 
CHEESE 


rindsor 

Cheese 


Purest   and    Best  377 


THE  CANADIAN  SALT  CQ.  LIMITED 


A.y  ^EC^iy  GEARED 


Mii  w,ndm,ll 


Pumps  Water  Free 

Hundreds  of  "  Brantford  " 
Windmills  have  been  pumping 
water  from  deep  and  shallow  wells  for  over 
20  years — at  absolutely  no  expense  for  re- 
pairs or  upkeep.  It  is  the  cheapest  pump- 
ine  power  obtainable. 

We  make  pumps,  tanks,  and  everything 
needed  for  your  complete  water  works  sys- 
tem.   Write  for  catalogue. 
Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.  Limited 
Brantford  Ontario 


Be  Sure 
\5u  Put  Them  Out 

CARELESSNESS  with  matches,  cigarette  butts,  cigar  ends,  pipe 
ashes,  camp  fires,  fly  smudges,  railway  locomotives,  slash-burn- 
ing operations — human  carelessness  of  some  kind  accounts  for 
97%  of  the  forest  fires  which  every  year  add  further  devastation  to  the 
northern  areas  of  this  province. 


DON'T 

DON'T  take  any  chances  with 
fire  in  Ontario's  forests. 

DON'T  throw  away  cigar- 
ette or  cigar  butts,  pipe 
"heels"  or  burnt  matches 
until  you  are  dead  sure 
they  are  out. 

DON'T  neglect  to  drown  out 
your  fire  with  lots  of 
water. 

DON'T  build  your  camp  fire 
against  a  rotten  log  or 
stump;  nor  on  windy 
points;  nor  near  moss 
patches;  nor  at  the  base 
of  a  tree. 

Build  it  in  a  former  fire 
place,  or  on  a  flat  rock,  or 
on  a  spot  cleared  down  to 
the  true  soil  below,  or  by 
the  edge  of  the  water. 

DON'T  forget  that  the  upper 
layer  of  ground  in  the 
forest  consists  of  partial- 
ly rotted  wood  which  will 
burn. 


Here  are  typical  cases  picked  at  random  frorr. 
last  year's  Fire  Rangers'  reports: 

The  rangers  on  the  Ombabika  to  Fort  Hope  canoe 
route  in  the  far  north  on  July  4th  found  an  area  10 
miles  long  by  4  miles  wide  which  had  been  swept  by 
fire  since  their  previous  trip.  A  camp  fire  left  on  a 
portage  was  the  cause. 

A  prospector  on  the  Montreal  River  started  a  fire 
on  July  7th  which  burned  over  4,800  acres  in  Baden 
Township,  destroying  1,000,000  feet  of  pine  and  9,000 
cords  of  pulpwood,  and  which  required  attention  for 
a  month. 

A  party  of  fishermen  camped  on  Porcupine  Lake. 
Burton  Township,  Parry  Sound,  were  responsible  for 
a  fire  on  July  10th,  which  burned  over  25,000  acres  and 
2,000,000  feet  of  timber. 

Indians  smoking  moose  meat  started  a  fire  on  June 
26th,  which  ran  through  1,700  acres  of  young  jack 
pine  trees. 

Careless  trappers  on  May  7th  caused  a  fire  in  Head 
Township,  which  burned  over  2,280  acres,  half  of  it 
young  white  pine. 

Tbe  best  way  to  fight  forest  fires  is  to  prevent  them. 

Ontario  Forestry  Branch 

Parliament  Buildings         -         Toronto,  Ont. 


Save  Ontario's  Forests 

They're  yours 
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PUBLISHED   EVERY  WEEK.     $1.50    PER  YEAR. 


^Agriculture.  Stock; Dairy,  Poultry,  Horticulture'Veterinary.  Home  Circle  * 

BNTEBKS  IK  ACCORDANCE  W1XB  THE  COFTMOHT  ACT  OF  1U7S  •  ^^^^Tjjjfjjf 

LVH.  LONDON,  ONTARIO,  JUNE  29,  1922.  No,  1553 


Why  So  Much  Emphasis  On  The  Taper? 


p  Taper* 

Asphalt  Slates 


H1 


ERE    are   three   reasons — Three  absolutely 
sound  reasons  why  Tapered  Slates — Brantford 
Winthrop  Tapered  Asphalt  Slates — mean  perfection  in  roofing  material : 


1 


They'  are  the  big  butt  slates— the  only  asphalt 
slates  that  give  a  shadow  line,  which  so  improves 
the  appearance  of  a  roof— something  architects 
have  long  wanted  in  Asphalt  Slates. 

They  are  scientifically  constructed.  They  are 
tapered.  Being  thicker  at  one  end  than  the  other, 
the  butt  of  the  overlapping  slate  lies  flat  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  slate  in  the  row  below.  No  rain 
or  snow  can  accumulate  underneath — wind  can- 
not get  under  them  and  blow  them  off. 

Being  tapered,  extra  thickness  and  weight  are  dis- 
tributed where  extra  thickness  and  weight  are 
needed— in  the  part  exposed  to  the  weather. 


These  slates  are  manufactured  by  us  under  a  Special 
License.  Their  base  is  a  heavy-weight,  long  fibred, 
rag  felt;  every  fibre  of  which  is  permeated — satur- 
ated— with  a  hard  grade  of  asphalt — then  coated 
with  a  still  harder  grade  of  asphalt. 


While  this  asphalt  is  still  hot,  crushed  slate  is  in- 
crusted  and  embedded  into  the  coating — the  asphalt 
is  pliable,  and  yet  so  hard  that  it  resists  the  blister- 
ing rays  of  the  sun.  The  crushed  slate  is  nature's 
own  colors,  red,  green  or  blue-black. 

Distributed  under  Brantford.  Roofing  Trade  Marks 
by  Brantford  Roofing  Dealers.  Stock  carried,  in- 
formation furnished,  and  service  rendered  by  our 
dealers  in  your  district. 

Write  for  our  Booklet,  "Permanent  Roofing  Satisfaction." 
It  will  be. mailed  free  to  responsible  parties. 

Brantford  Roofing  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Factory:   BRANTFORD,  CAN. 

Branches  at  TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  WINNIPEG,  HALIFAX 
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THE    FARMER'S  ADVOCATE. 


Founded  1866 


\S 


THE 

MOLSONS 

BANK 


Incorporated  18SS 

[Capital  &  Reserve  $9,000,000 


128  Branches  in  Canada 

Don't  keep  your  money  in  the 
•  .    It  is  both  safe  and  useful 
u  in  a  Savings  Account  with 
I  nterest  compounded  every  six 
months  makes  its  amount  larger  day 
by  day. 


Many  Farmers 
Use  This  Mixer 


The  "Brantford" 
Mixer  can  be  op- 
erated by  hand, 
or  hy  a  small  en- 
gine. It  provides 
concrete  for  build- 
ing silos,  barn 
floors,  fence  posts, 
etc.  Built  on  skids  or  mounted  on 
trucks,  with  or  without  engine.  We 
also  make  larger  . mixers.  Write  for 
:':ee  booklet. 
Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Company  Limited 
113  Wellington  Street      BranUord,  Ontario 


BRANTFORD 

Concrete  Mixer 


Pioneer 
Dog 
Remedies 


 N 

BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address  by  the 
Author. 

H.  Clay  Glow  C*. 

Inc. 

129  West  34th  Street 
New  York.  U.S.A. 
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CREAM 
WANTED 

Ship  your  cream  to  us.  We  pay 
a)!  express  charges.  We  supply 
cans.  We  remit  daily.  We  guar- 
antee highest  market  price. 

ONTARIO  CREAMERIES 

Limited 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 


BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 

TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

DISK  HARROW 


Light 
Draught 
Easy  to 
Control 
Great 
Capacity 

Writ*  for  Particulars 


Aak  Your 
Dealer  for  One 
on  Approval 

Manufactured  Only  by 
T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd.,  ELORA,  ONT.,  CAN. 


Site*  and  Stylet  Suitable 
fer  Horn  or  Tractor  Use 


At  *r*F  MTQ  Trade  Marks  and  Design, 
in  1  Cll  1  O    Produced    in     all  Countries. 

Special  attention  given  to  patent  litigation. 
Pamphlet  sent  free  on  application. 
RIDOUT  &  MAYBEE 
156  Yonge  Street  Toronto,  Ontario 


PATENT  SOLICITOR!  Fe  there  tonhaog* 
&  Co.  The  old-established  firm.  Patents 
everywhere.  Head  Office:  Royal  Bank 
Buildings,  Toronto.  Ottawa  Office) I  ■ 
Rlfcln  Street.  Offices  throughout  Canada. 
Booklet  free. 


RU-BER-0ID 

MINGLES 

safeguard  your  property 

Ru-ber-oid  Latite  Shingles  reduce  the  fire  hazard 
because  their  heavy  slate  surface  prevents  them 
catching  fire  from  falling  sparks  or  embers. 

They  protect  your  property  from  the  weather. 
They  lay  tight  and  stay  tight  because  they  are 
locked  on.  No  wind  or  weather  can  pry 
them  loose. 

The  red  or  green  surface  of  natural  slate  cannot  fade — it 
becomes  more  beautiful  with  age. 

Because  fewer  shingles  are  needed  to  cover  a  roof,  Latite 
Shingles  cost  less  than  ordinary  shingles.  They  last 
longer  and  look  better.  This  is  why  you  should  ask  any 
architect  or  builder, or  the  dealer  who  displays  the  Ru-ber-oid 
sign,  to  tell  you  how  little  a  Latite  Shingle  roof  costs. 


RU-BER-OID  BOARD 
is  an  improvement  over  all 
wall  boards  at  any  price.  Look 
for  the  Crimson  Core. 


RU-BER-OID  ROLL  ROOFING 
was  the  first  prepared  roofing. 
After  35  years  it  is  still  the  best. 


You  will  be  interested  in  further  information, 
write  for  it  to-day. 

The  RUBEROID  CSm,teo  MONTREAL 


m 
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Fertilizers  for  Fall  Wheat 

THE  IDEAL  FERTILIZERS  FOR  FALL  WHEAT  ARE  : 
SCOTTISH  2-10-2   (Wheat  Special)  and 
SYDNEY  BASIC  SLAG  (pre-war  quality) 

And  both  can  be  supplied  in  the  same  car  from  our  factory  in  Welland.  The 
extra  yield  will  provide  the  money  to  pay  lor  the  Fertilizer  and  leave  you  a 
nice  profit  on  your  expenditure.  Don't  you  think  by  asking  a  few  of  your 
neighbors  to  join  you,  a  carload  of  twenty  tons  could  easily  be  placed  in  your 
district?  Our  Wheat  Special  is  manufactured  from  the  same  ingredients  that 
have  made  a  world-wide  reputation  for  our  parent  Company  in  the  Old 
Country,  Alexander  Cross  &  Sons  Limited,  of  Glasgow,  London  and  Liver- 
pool, and  the  superb  condition  of  this  Fertilizer  is  a  revelation  to  Ontario 
farmers.  It  is  entirely  different  from  anything  that  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
Any  fertilizer  drill  will  sow  it  with  absolute  precision  and  without  trouble. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE,  and  our  representative  will  immediately  see 
you  and  arrange  to  let  you  have  supplies.  You  will  be  reasonably  remuner- 
ated for  your  trouble,  and  you  will  be  benefiting  your  community  in  pro- 
viding supplies  of  these  goods. 

Scottish  Fertilizers  Limited,  Dept.  "A,"  Welland,  Ontario 


GRAND  TRUNK  system 


The  Double 
Track  Route 

Between  MONTREAL 
TORONTO,  DETROIT 

AND  CHICAGO 

Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains,  and 
Parlor  Cars  on  principal  day  trains. 

Full  information  from  any  Grand 
Trunk  Ticket  Agents  or  C.  E.  Horning, 
District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto. 


When  writing  please  mention  Advocate. 


